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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

iiuN   ROBERT  F   WAGNER 

or    NrW    TOHK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  15,  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  un- 
usual and  historically  significant  address 
delivered  by  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark  at  the 
Columbus  Day  celebration  of  the  Italian- 
American  Labor  Council  on  October  12, 
1945.  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York 
City.  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  being 
present  on  this  memorable  occasion  and 
heard  the  address  of  General  Clark  when 
accepting  this  j'ear's  "four  freedoms" 
annual  award  of  the  Italian-American 
Labor  Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.   Antonlnl.   distinguished   guests.  It   is 

:tli   great    pride    that    I   accept    this   year's 

:our  freedoms"  award  of  the  Italian-Ameri- 

in  Labor  Council.     It  is  a  real  satisfaction 

attend  a  gathering  of  a  group  which  Is 

ntributing    much    to    friendship    between 

vo     great     countries.     In     accepting     your 

ward,   I   fully   realize   that    I   merely    repre- 

_ent  the  American  soldiers  whom  I  had  the 

privilege   to  command,   and   who.  by   their 

/vjindivldual    and    collective    acts    of    bravery, 

^  ^ade    possible    the    liberation    of   the    great 

land  of  Italy. 

Day  before  yesterday  as  I  looked  out  from 
the   window   of   my   airplane    and   saw    the 
shores   of   America    ahead,   my    mind    went 
back  to  the  day,  more  than  450  years  ago, 
when   a   great   and   daring   Italian,   standing 
■  on  the  deck  of  a  tiny  ship,  caught  his  first 
Bight  of  a  new  world.     I  thought  with  grati- 
tude of  the  home  for  free  people  wTilch  the 
V  discoveries  of  Christopher  Columbus  gave  to 
J,,  humanity;  and  I  was  proud  to  recollect  that 
"'    my  country  had  permitted  me  to  work.  In 
the   Old   World,   for   the    reestabllshment   of 
^  freedom  and  democracy. 
sj      In    discussing    Italy   today   one   can    very 
7<  easily   become   entangled   witii   the   political 
Bide  of  the  question.     I  will  leave  that  to  the 
diplomats  and  will  be  sufficiently  diplomatic 
myself  tonight  to  stick  to  my  knitting  and 
Iscuss  the  military  side  of  the  picture. 
Let    me    now    tell    you    something    of    the 
alian    campaign.     First,   I    could    have    ac- 
jmplished  nothing  In  the  rugged  terrain  of 
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Italy  had  It  not  been  for  you  American 
mothers  and  fathers,  brothers  a;-d  sisters,  and 
relations  who  ral.sed  and  unselfishly  sent  to 
me  the  magnificent  American  soldiers,  who 
made  our  great  victory  In  Italy  possible. 
Never  did  a  commander  have  more  to  be 
proud  of  than  I.  in  leading  Into  battle  th« 
men  you  sent  to  me. 

On  September  9.  1943,  these  men  In  my 
Fifth  American  Army,  the  fii-st  American 
troops  to  land  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
officially  returned  the  call  of  Christopher 
Columbus  when  we  landed  at  Salerno. 

The  Germans  accepted  our  challenge  and 
on  the  13th  of  September  counterattacked 
with  everything  they  had  and  drove  a  wedge 
all  the  way  to  the  sea.  It  was  only  the  de- 
termination of  these  forces — my  gallant 
British  comrades  as  well  as  my  splendid 
Americana — that  prevented  our  being  pushed 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

Then  came  Naples,  the  crossing  of  the  Vol- 
tumo,  the  hard  times  at  Cassino.  and  the 
landing  at  Anzlo.  I  had  been  directed  to 
land  at  Anzlo  In  the  hope  that  a  flank  threat 
to  the  enemy  would  force  his  withdrawal. 
This  was  not  the  case.  He  again  accepted 
the  challenge  and  moved  down  many  divisions 
from  northern  Italy.  You  know  the  months 
of  desperate  struggle  that  continued  on  this 
restricted  beachhead.  But  later,  in  the  1944 
spring  offense  for  Rome,  Anzlo — a  thorn  in 
the  enemy's  side — proved  most  useful  and 
gave  us  an  ideal  Jump-off  position  which  led 
to  the  capture  of  the  Italian  capiUl. 

I  well  remember  the  picture  of  our  tired 
doughboys  marching  through  the  street*  of 
Rome  amidst  the  wild  applause  of  the  Italian 
people.  I  heard  of  one  GI  saying  as  he  ap- 
proached the  ancient  Roman  ruins  of  the 
Colosseum,  "Gee.  do  you  suppose  we  caused 
all  that  damage?"  We  were  very  proud  that 
this  beautiful  Italian  city,  first  of  the  Axis- 
dominated  E^iropean  capitals  to  be  liberated, 
could  be  spared  damage. 

At  that  time  my  son  Bill  was  about  to 
become  a  first  classman  at  West  Point.  I 
waited  for  many  weeks  after  the  fall  of  Rome 
to  hear  from  him,  hoping  that  he,  too.  would 
share  my  pride  In  our  great  accomplishment. 
Finally  a  letter  case.  I  tore  It  open  anxloiasly 
and  It  read  something  like  this:  "Dear  Dad. 
June  has  finally  come  and  I  am  now  a  first 
classman.  I  know  you  will  be  pleased  to 
know  that  we  licked  the  Navy  )n  baseball 
the  other  day.     It  was  a  great  game. 

*T  have  been  made  a  sergeant  and  my  class 
standing  this  year.  I  am  sure,  will  please  you. 
Now  that  I  am  a  first  classman  we  get  week- 
end privileges  in  New  York."  He  went  on  to 
tell  me  of  the  good-looking  girls  he  had  met 
in  this  fair  city  and  of  his  anticipation  of  the 
good  times  to  come  while  he  was  a  first  class- 
man. There  was  not  a  single  word  about  our 
capturing  Rome,  and  I  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed until  I  came  to  the  end  of  the  letter 
and  there  at  last  was  a  postscript  which  read 
as  follows:  "By  the  way.  Dad,  I  see  you're 
doing  all  right,  too." 


After  Rome  the  action  was  fast.  The  Ger- 
mans retreated  In  disorder  to  the  formidable 
Gothic  position  In  the  Appenninea.  About 
this  time,  as  you  will  remember,  half  of  my 
Fifth  Army  was  ordered  away  from  our  front 
to  prepare  for  the  invasion  of  southern 
France.  I  often  wonder  how  far  and  last  we 
might  have  gone  had  those  troops  remained. 
They  were  troops  flushed  with  victory.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  could  have  been 
stopped.  It  was  when  we  were  confronting 
this  mountain  stronghold  that  your  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Antoninl,  came  to  visit  me.  I  re- 
member taking  him  to  a  forward  observation 
point,  high  up  in  the  moujitains  where  we 
could  see  the  fertile  Po  Valley  and  the  c:ty 
of  Bologna.  We  had  looked  longingly  at  this 
prize  objective  and  I  hoped  that  perhapa 
some  layman,  who  saw  the  situation  for  the 
first  time,  might  suggest  a  new  plan  of  action 
but  that  was  not  the  case.  No  matter  how 
long  you  looked  at  Bologna  and  no  matter 
how  thin  you  sliced  it.  it  was  stUl  "boloney  " 

Winter  came  and  further  troops  were  with- 
drawn for  the  European  battle.  Shortages 
of  ammunition  and  replacements  developed. 
Snow  and  ice  not  only  made  progress  by  loot 
practically  impossible,  but  almost  eritirely 
stopped  the  fine  air  support  which  we  had 
always  received  from  our  Allied  Air  Forces. 
It  was  finally  decided  to  stop  the  attack  and 
rest  our  troops,  and  get  ready  for  what  we 
hoped  to  be  the  final  spring  offensive.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  General  Alexander 
took  over  the  Mediterranean  theater  and  I 
assumed  command  of  the  Fifteenth  Army 
group  which  comprised  all  the  ground  fight- 
ing forces  in  Italy,  my  own  old  Fifth  and 
the  British  Eighth  Armies. 

As  spring  approached,  we  made  our  plans. 
We  must  not  let  the  26  German  divisions  and 
the  4  Fascist  Italian  divisJous  fighting  on 
their  side  get  away  and  intervene  In  the 
great  battles  being  fought  elsewhere  or  with- 
draw undefeated  into  Hitler's  Alpine  redouoi. 
Our  Job  was  to  smash  these  German  armies 
in  the  Po  Valley.  In  planning  this  battle 
my  great  concern  was  to  see  that  all  of  the 
forces  of  the  Fifth  and  Eighth  Armies  at- 
tacked with  everything  they  had. 

For  this  final  battle  we  h»d  10  major  na- 
tionalities. There  were  Pt-les.  Canadians, 
Italians.  New  Zealanders,  British,  Palestini- 
ans who  formed  a  Jewish  brlgrade — Indians, 
Americans,  white  and  colored;  Americans  of 
Japanese  origin.  South  Africans,  and  Brazil- 
ians. It  .was  truly  a  polyglot  army.  By  this 
time  we  had  well  organieed  the  Italian 
partisan  army  which  stood  poised  m  the  Ap- 
pennines.  In  the  Alps,  and  the  Po  Valley  be- 
tween, ready  to  strike  in  coordination  with 
the  regular  troops.  For  months  from  my 
headquarters  we  communicated  by  radio  with 
these  partisan  bands.  We  parachuted  sup- 
plies, food,  ammunition,  and  even  Jeeps  Into 
their  mountain  hideouts.  We  gave  each  little 
group  its  instructions  and  cautioned  all  to 
hold  back  for  the  crucial  moment.  It  has 
been  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  in  this  final 
battle    that    the    Italian    civilians    ^•:    their 
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understanding  cooperation,  the  Italian  or- 
ganized army  by  Its  splendid  valor,  and  the 
Italian  resistance  groups  who  freed  200  towns 
and  cities,  contributed  so  much  to  the 
liberation  of  their  own  country.  From  the 
time?  that  we  landed  at  Salerno.  I  never  heard 
of  a  major  sabotage  effort  against  our  troops. 
The  people  were  with  us. 

You  know  what  happened  in  our  final  bat- 
tle The  25  tough,  well-trained  German  di- 
visions— after  bitter  resistance — were  com- 
pletely destroyed.  We  destroyed  them  south 
of  the  Po  River.  We  killed  thousand.s  of 
them  and  destroyed  great  quantities  of  their 
equipment.  When  the  German  commander  ' 
came  to  me  to  surrender,  he  told  me.  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  that  only  remnants  o-'  his 
proud  armies  had  escaped  to  the  north,  with 
no  equipment,  and  with  but  one  mad  de- 
sire— to  get  back  Into  Germany. 

Sometimes  we  are  tempted  to  exult  over 
this  great  victory.  But  always  there  returns 
to  me  the  solemn  recollection  that  It  was 
"derirly  won.  Our  gallant  dead  in  many  a 
inuuntaln  valley  will  always  have  our  rever- 
e:  r  gratitude  for  the  victory  they  made  pos- 
sible. 

In  this  campaign  the  great  Industrial 
northern  Italy,  with  Its  productive  Po  Val- 
ley, was  saved  with  relatively  little  damage. 
The  great  cities  of  Bologna,  Turin,  Milan, 
and  Venice  were  in  our  hands.  Genoa,  the 
proud  birthplace  of  the  man  whose  memory 
we  honor  today,  was  in  good  shape  except 
for  port  facilities.  The  recovery  of  this 
mighty  Industrial  north  in  good  condition 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  future  of  Italy. 
I  again  traveled  through  this  area  as  far 
south  as  Rome  only  withm  the  last  10  days 
and  I  was  pleased  to  note  a  great  revival  in 
activity,  in  signs  of  life,  in  lightened  ex- 
pressions on  the  faces  of  people.  1  think 
Italy  is  on  the  mend.  She  has  many  trials 
and  unhappy  days  ahead,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  her  present  leaders  are  com- 
pletely determined  forever  to  destroy  fas- 
cism, to  rebuild  their  ideals  of  democracy, 
and  to  restore  Italy  to  its  rightful  place  in 
the  community  of  peace-loving  nations. 
This  task  will  call  for  discipline  of  the  high- 
est sort — the  government  of  his  own  life  by 
every  patriotic  Italian  In  the  best  interests 
of  his  country.  Such  self-discipline  is  the 
democratic  equivalent  for  the  cruel  repres- 
sions of  dictatorship.  Free  government  can- 
not survive  without  it.  Let  us  in  America 
give  an  example  of  this  to  our  Italian  friends. 

With  determination  to  succeed  in  the  new 
ways  of  peace  as  we  did  in  war — with  tol- 
erance and  understanding  each  for  the 
other — with  the  comradeship  born  of  mu- 
tual dangers  and  sacrifices — and  in  reliance 
on  that  Divme  guidance  without  which 
man's  greatest  efforts  are  feeble,  let  us  Amer- 
icans with  our  Italian  brethren  overseas  and 
men  of  good  will  everywhere  look  forward 
to  a  bright  tomorrow. 


AHdress  bv  Lui£;i  .Antonini,  Presideiit  of^ 
tlie  ltalian-.\merican  Labor  Council,  on 
tiSe  Presentation  ot  the  "'Four  Free- 
donu'  Annual  .•\ward  by  the  Italian- 
American  Labor  Council  to  Gen.  Mark 
W.  Clark 


LX-LNSION  OF   IIVM  'K:-:^ 

HON  ROBE.^T  F.  WAGNER 

or   NBW   YORK 

IN   THE  SEN.\TK   TF   THF    TMTFD  STATES 

M'<"^i  .    Gv...;»,  f    lo.  1945 

Mr    Vv  AuaER.     Mr.  Pi'esident.  I  ask 
unnn.motis  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  Luigi  Anlonini. 
president  of  the  Italian-American  Labor 
Council,  on  October  12,  1945,  at  the 
presentation  of  the  '"four  freedoms  "  an- 
nual award  to  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  nearly  4  years,  we  celebrated  Columbus 
Dav  while  the  guns  of  war  were  thundering. 
Trtis  is  the  first  Columbus  Day  of  peace — 
since  that  fateful  year  of  1941.  I  greet  you 
heartily  on  this  memorable  occasion,  as  man- 
kind begins  to  dig  out  of  the  rubble  and  ruins 
of  total  war  and  gropes  and  strives  to  reach 
the  highways  leading  to  a  world  of  peace  and 
plenty. 

This  is  more  than  a  gala  occasion.  It  Is 
even  more  than  a  day  set  aside  for  celebrat- 
ing an  immortal  event  of  the  past.  This  is  a 
truly  historic  occasion — for  the  future.  On 
this  dias  are  seated  men  who  have  already 
made  much  history — and  from  whom  history 
still  has  much  to  hear  and  mankind  much 
^to  benefit. 

Highly  renowned  Americans  are  Joined 
with  us  tonight  in  our  climax  of  a  year  crowd- 
ed with  endeavors  for  the  triumph  of  de- 
mocracy and  justice.  Through  their  courage 
and  capacities,  they  have  won  the  undying 
esteem  and  gratitude  of  otir  country. 
Through  their  valor  and  vision,  through 
their  vibrant  idealism  and  vigorous  intelli- 
gence, they  have  enshrined  themselves  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  downtrodden  and  liberated, 
of  the  liberty-loving  people  in  all  lands. 

Our  guests  and  speakers  are  men  who  were 
Indispensable  to  America's  history  on  the 
fields  of  war.  They  are  now  entrusted  with 
new  lilgh  responsibilities  by  our  country; 
they  are  now  discharging  these  duties  in  a 
manner  and  spirit  that  can  only  assure  and 
speed  the  day  of  humanity's  decisive  and 
lasting  triumph  on  the  fields  of  peace.  They 
are.  In  the  finest  sense  of  the  word,  citizens 
of  the  world. 

As  we  read  the  news  and  listen  to  the 
radio  commentators  these  days,  we  are 
bound  to  get  a  feeling  that  the  tasks  ot 
peace  may.  in  many  respects,  be  even  more 
difficult  than  those  of  war.  Think  of  the 
deadlock  and  stalemate — to  put  it  chari- 
tably— of  the  recent  first  conference  of  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  Thus  I  speak 
to  you  tonight  of  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  the  Italian  people  at  this  critical  Juncture 
of  history  not  so  much  out  of  our  high  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  the  glorious  Geno- 
ese mariner,  nor  even  In  token  of  our  very 
Inadequate  appreciation  of  his  epoch-mak- 
ing achievements  for  human  progress.  It 
is  history  that  has  chosen  Italy  to  be  the 
crucible  of  our  solemn  purposes  and  sacred 
promises  in  war  and  the  first  testing  ground 
Of  otxr  principles  and  plans  in  peace. 

To  the  Italian-American  Labor  Council, 
Americanism  is  an  ideal,  a  principle,  a  con- 
viction, a  way  of  life.  That  is  why  we  have 
always  hoped  and  worked  to  have  the 
strongest  members  of  the  United  Nations 
allow  and  assist  the  land  of  our  forebears 
to  become  a  mighty  fortress  of  democracy 
In  turbulent  Europe  and  a  pillar  of  peace  in 
the  edifice  of  International  security.  We 
had  believed  that  it  would  be  relatively  easy 
to  arrive  at  a  peace  settlement  with  the  new 
Italy  which  rendered  decisive  contributions 
to  its  own  liberation  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
mon victory.  We  had  always  felt  that  demo- 
cratic Italy,  though  momentarily  in  dire 
straits,  was  In  nobody's  sphere  of  Infhience, 
In  spite  of  everything  that  has  happened 
and  has  not  happened,  we  still  firmly  believe 
that  the  best  Interests  of  every  European 
power  demand  equitable  relations  with  more 
than  45,000.000  people  of  Italy.  And  at  the 
very  foundation  of  all  our  hopes  and  faith 
that  the  land  of  our  forefathers  would  soon 
leturn  to  l;er  iighuul  place  of  honor  la  the 


communitsr  of  democratic  nations  wns  the 
genuine  aid  warm  sympathy  of  the  Ameri- 
can peopl^  for  the  people  of  Italy. 

We  wer^  sure  that  for  the  sake  of  world 
democracjf  and  prosperity,  Italy  would  be 
offered  a  generous  peace — yes,  a  better  peace. 
But  what  Icto  we  find  now?  The  Italian  peo- 
ple who  <iestroyed  the  Fascist  dictatorship 
and  Joineti  our  side  in  the  war  are  being 
offered  a  [very  bitter  peace.  These  revolu- 
tionary cqanges  in  Italy  were  not  maneuvers 
of  expedi^icy  in  the  fashion  of  Balkan  Nazi- 
minded  ganerals  who  became  turncoats  when 
the  handuriting  on  the  wall  for  Germany 
could  be  read  by  even  the  most  politically 
illiterate.  There,  is  not  now  in  all  Europe 
a  governn  ent  that  is  led  by  forces  more  de- 
voted to  c  emocracy  than  is  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment <  f  today.  At  the  helm  of  the  pres- 
ent Italian  Government  are  men  who  saw  the 
Inherent  KVil  in  fascism  from  the  very  out- 
set. The]  fought  it  consistently  and  coura- 
geously. Let  those  statesmen  who  are  now 
sitting  in  Judgment  on  these  heroic  anti- 
Fascist  fi|hters — especially  those  statesmen 
who  Judgi  them  unfairly  and  harshly — recall 
and  realiae  that  these  democratic  leaders  of 
the  new  Italy  never  trafficked  with  totali- 
tarianlsml  in  any  shape,  manner,  or  form. 
These  architects  of  a  free  and  democratic 
Italy  never  did  sign  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Mussolini,  or  a  military  accord,  or  even  non- 
aggressioi  pact  with  Hitler. 

The  pe^ce  and  prosperity  of  all  Europe 
and  the  entire  world  can  only  be  undermined 
and  destroyed  by  imposing  a  punitive  peace 
on  the  lialian  people — by  forcing  them  to 
pay  crushing  reparations,  making  a  mockery 
of  their  national  sovereignty  and  dismember- 
ing their  domain  in  utter  contempt  of  the 
Atlantic  (fharter. 

Liberty*loving  America  is  the  last  and  best 
hope  of  freedom-loving  Italy.  It  is  up  to 
our  country  to  set  the  pace  in  having  the 
big  powej-s  realize  that  the  Italian  pieople 
were  the  'first  victims  and  not  the  last  vil- 
lains of  Mussolini's  Fascist  tyranny  and  ag- 
gression. It  is  primarily  up  to  us.  citizens 
of  the  new  world  discovered  by  Columbus, 
to  get  tHe  big  powers  to  understand  that 
they  are  Signing  a  peace  treaty,  not  with  the 
ghost  of  Mussolini,  but  with  the  resurgent 
spirit  of  (Garibaldi.  Mazzini.  Matteottl.  and 
the  dynatnic  idealism  of  their  successors, 
Parri.  Silpne.  Cianca.  Mcdigliani.  Faravelli. 
Sforza.  liissu,  Carandini.  Rulnl,  Saragat, 
Tarchianii  De  Gasperi,  and  their  democratic 
colleagues. 

Thanks!  to  the  decency  and  generosity  of  '"> 
the  American  people,  the  task  of  safeguard-  ^ 
Ing  and  strengthening  the  reborn  democracy  ••-" 
of  Italy  hbs  not  waited  for  the  slowly  grind-  ., 
ing  wheels  of  diplomacy  held  down  by  the 
system  of  single-nation  veto  power  in  inter- ""^ 
national  ^eace  conferences.  As  Secretary  of 
State  Byrhes  has  declared,  our  country  has 
already  "tontributed  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollirs  for  the  relief  of  the  Italian 
people.  'Their  condition  is  deplorable.  We 
must  continue  to  help  them."  These  are 
good  words — well  and  timely  spoken  In  the 
campaign;  for  the  relief  and  rehabilitation 
and  the  democratic  regeneration  of  the  new 
Italy,  our  [Council  has  spared  no  efforts,  mor- 
ally and  knaterlally.  Towards  this  end.  we 
have  pro\'ided  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  food, 
clothing,  hiediclnes,  aid  In  the  rebuilding  of 
bona  fide  Iree  trade  unions,  assistance  to  the 
herois  fighters  for  freedom  in  the  darkest 
days  of  tqe  struggle,  and  help  to  the  genuine 
friends  of  democracy  and  unswerving  foes  of 
all  dictatorship. 

And  no|i'  we  are  launching  a  new  endeavor. 
We  are  aljout  to  build  a  home  for  the  most 
Innocent  ftnd  helpless  victims  of  the  terrors 
of  fasclsii-nazism  and  the  horrors  of  war. 
Tonight's' proceeds  are  to  go  to  a  fund  for 
the  establishment  of  a  home  for  orphaned 
children  in  Italy.     This  home  will  be  •^ 

cated  to  (he  memory  of  the  prime  arc;  ^ 

ot  \'  lendent  figure  of  Ainc;     w 

can  u    .  *       I         jiy.  the  one  to  whom  v 
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made  Just  1  year  ago  toniglit  the  "four  free- 
doms" award.  I  speak  of  otir  beloved  late 
I^resident  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  It  Is 
most  appropriate.  Indeed  that  his  memory 
should  be  honored  by  the  rise  of  an  institu- 
tion which  shall  help  save  and  build  up  for 
Italian  democracy  strong  and  devoted  sons 
who  shall  make  and  mould  out  of  their 
motherland  a  beacon  of  culttire  and  ciTillza- 
tion  and  a  bulwark  of  human  liberties  and 
progress. 

It  Is  most  fitting  that  this  year's  "four 
freedoms  '  award  of  the  Italian-American  La- 
bor Coimcil  should  be  made  to  another  great 
American  whose  magnificent  military  genius, 
bro£idness  of  social  and  political  vision,  and 
depth  of  hiunan  sympathy  have  contributed 
so  decisively  to  the  liberation  and  resurgence 
of  democratic  Italy — as  well  as  to  our  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  her  true  and 
ftili  role  in  winning  the  war  and  building 
the  peace. 


Letter  From  t*^*  Prf^siflpnt  on  the  Occasion 

of     i}-'-     Prt  ,   r.t^l.on     of     Award     to 
Ger;.  .il-ri.  VV  .  Ciark 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBtRi  F  V.AGNM{ 

<<t    Ntw    \'n.n. 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  15.  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  President 
Truman's  message  to  the  Columbus  Day 
celebration  of  the  Italian-American 
Labor  Day  Council  at  the  Hot^l  Biltmore 
on  October  12,  1945,  on  which  occasion 
the  Italian -American  Labor  Council  pre- 
sented its  annual  "four  freedoms  '  award 
to  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark.  The  message 
is  embodied  in  the  presentation  remarks 
of  Mr.  Luigi  Antonini,  which  I  desire 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

REMARKS  BY  MR.  LCIGI  AN  rOKlNI  PRESENTING 
THE  .\NNUAL  '  FOUB  r«EnK>MS  '  AWAHD  TO  GEN. 
SIARK  W    CI^AKK 

Tonight,  the  Italian-American  Labor  Cotm- 
cll  makes  this  year's  "Poui  Freedoms"  Award 
to  a  most  illustrious  son  of  the  American 
people.  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  liberator  of  Italy 
from  the  barljarous  yoke  of  nazlsm  About 
a  year  ago.  I  was  on  a  mission  to  Italy  for 
the  American  Federation  of  Lalxir  There, 
under  the  murderous  fire  t  i  the  Nazi  legions. 
he  was  my  host  and  I  was  his  guest.  It  was 
there  and  then,  in  the  gla-ing  light  of  battle 
fire,  that  I  saw  clearly  t  is  truly  American 
spirit,  his  genuinely  American  way  of  treat- 
ing and  leading  his  brave  and  superb  army. 
Indelibly  impressed  in  my  memory,  in  my 
mind  and  heart,  are  the  enthvisiasm  which 
he  generated,  the  encoursgement  which  he 
so  ably  c^ve,  and  the  brilliance  with  which 
he  directed  his  troops  in  smashing  the 
Gothic  line.  This  rare  combination  of  qual- 
ities is  the  key  to  his  pe?rle8s  and  trium- 
phant leadership  in  the  Icngest  fight  waged 
by  our  troops  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

And  on  no  other  battlelield  in  the  world 
were  there  massed  such  hu^e  fighting  forces 
of  ao  many  different  naUonalitles,  races, 
creeds,  color,  and  language.  Here  in  luly 
there  was  built  an  invlncibl  >  fighung  front  of 
the  United  Natiuus.  Inbptrod  and  united  by 
devotion  to  the  caiue  or  freedom  This 
welding  ot   Amwlcms.  British.   AuatiaUaos. 


Africans.  New  Zealander^.  Indians.  Poles,  Bra- 
zilians. French.  Negro  and  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans, and  Italians  demanded  the  highest 
capacities  of  generalship  and  statesmanship 
and  the  firmest  faith  in  humanity  Fortu- 
nately for  our  country,  for  the  people  of  Italy. 
and  the  catise  of  world  democracy.  Gen. 
Mark  W.  Clark,  in  command,  fully  and  brU- 
liantly  met  all  these  moet  exacting  require- 
ments. His  accomplishments  bore  out  our 
most  fervent  aspirations  and  highest  aims. 
It  is  these  outstanding  achievements  which 
led  our  council  to  select  Gen  Mark  W  Clark 
aa  the  recipient  of  this  year's  "four  freedoms" 
award.  General  Clark  has  well  earned  the 
title  of  liberator  of  Italy,  tor  he  is  a  fighting 
champion  of  the  "four  freedoms." 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  of  opening 
the  ceremonies  of  Uie  night  than  by  pre- 
senting to  you  a  letter  Just  sent  me  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man.    The  letter  reads: 

October    1.   1945. 

Deax  Ma.  Antonini:  It  is  especially  fitting 
that  the  Italian -American  Labor  Council  has 
.selected  Columbtis  Day  as  the  day  for  the 
presentation  of  its  annual  'four  freedoms  " 
award  to  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark. 

General  Clark  has  rendered  superb  Service 
in  the  liberation  of  the  Italian  people.  Sol- 
dier, statesman,  and  humanitarian,  he  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  all  people  of  Italian 
blood  In  this  country  for  all  that  he  has  done 
for  the  beloved  homeland  and  for  those 
liberated  from  the  heel  of  the  oppressor. 

Columbus  had  vision  and  courage  when  he 
fared  forth  on  the  voyage  which  gave  the 
world  two  new  continents  I  have  full  faith 
that  Italians  of  the  present  day  will  face  the 
heavy  task  of  rehabilitation  with  the  same 
faith  and  courage.  Please  extend  to  General 
Clark  my  hearty  congratulations  and  my 
warmest  greetings  to  all  who  gather  in  his 
honor. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harkt  8.  TurMAN. 

Yes.  and  on  my  visit  to  Italy  a  year  ago 
today  I  found  in  General  Clark  a  truly  Amer- 
ican general  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
History  has  had  its  generals.  There  were 
G'-nghts  Khan  and  Radeski.  And  there  were 
also  George  Washington  and  Giuseppe  Gari- 
baldi. You  know,  even  in  our  country  we 
have  generals  and  generals.  But  General 
Clark  is  far  more  than  a  superlative  soldier. 
He  is  a  real  general,  a  grand  leader  of  men 
facing  their  supreme  test,  and  a  magnificent 
human  being,  fine,  fearless,  and  forceful  on 
th>  field  of  battle,  keen  In  appraising  and 
quick  to  appreciate  the  dynamic  social  forces 
and  deep-going  social  changes. 

When  we  honor  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark  to- 
night we  pay  tribute  to  our  Nation  and  the 
glorious  Army  which  gave  him  to  the  free- 
dom-loving world.  I  am  profoundly  stirred 
with  }oy  and  gratitude  as  I  now  pin  on  you. 
General  Clark,  the  "four  freedoms"  medal 
and  ofTer  this  resolution  and  plaque  of  honor 
and  esteem  to  you  for  rendering  such  im- 
measurable services  to  the  resurrection  of 
liberty  in  Italy  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  democracy  throughout  the  world. 


Looking  .Atiead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HUN.  JOSEPH  H.EALl 

or    MINNtSOTA 

IN  TH»  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mdndau.  October  IS.  1945 

Mr,  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro  an  addres.s 
entitled  "Looking  Ahead."'  ckUvered  by 


me  on  Wednesday.  October  10,  1945,  be- 
fore a  meeting  of  the  Independent  Voters 
of  Illinois,  at  Winnetka.  111.  The  ad- 
dress deals  with  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  issues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  FtECORD 
as  follows: 

We  of  the  United  States  face  two  great 
tasks   in  the  decade   immediately   ahead. 

One  is  to  exercise  strong! j  and  wisely  the 
leadership  whlcli  has  been  thrust  upon  us 
in  developing  agencies  of  goternment  on  the 
world  level  which  can  and  will  resolve  peace- 
fully the  inevitable  conflicts  among  nations 
and  prevent  a  third  great  wiir  from  destroy- 
ing our  civilization. 

The  second  is  to  develop  und  make  eflec- 
tive  in  our  domestic  affairs  policies  aiid  pro- 
'  grams  which  will  bring  to  reality  the  greater 
opportunities,  abundance,  and  freedom  for 
the  individual  which  modern  science  and  in- 
dtistry  have  placed  within  our  grasp. 

E\ents  of  recent  weeks  have  made  it  clear 
that  while  the  United  Nations  have  won  the 
war  completely,  we  still  have*achieved  only 
a  precarious  beachhead  in  the  long  fight  to 
naake  the  p>eace  Just  and  secure 

Any  lingering  complacency  that  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  San  Francisco  Charter  solved 
the  problems  of  peace  for  good  was  dispelled 
by  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  break- 
up of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  meet- 
ing in  London. 

Secretary  of  State  Byrnes'  report  to  the 
Nation  on  that  conference  last  week  is  n 
tremendously  Important  document.  It 
reached  a  new  high  in  official  frankne&s  in 
reporting  to  the  Nation  the  facu  of  an  ex- 
tremely unpleasant  sltuatioa.  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  to  support  a  strong  and  realis- 
tic foreign  policy,  the  first  requisite  is  that 
thev  know  the  lacts  upon  which  It  Is  based. 

The  Secretary  s  report  made  It  clear  that, 
despite  the  conferences  at  Moscow.  Teheran. 
Yalta,  and  Potsaam.  we  and  the  Rtisslans  still 
are  not  agreed  on  the  basic  principles  to  be 
applied  in  the  peace  settlements.  Or  at  ilie 
very  best,  we  do  not  agree  on  the  interpreta- 
tion or  application  of  those  principles.  It 
appears  clea-  that  the  procedural  questions 
on  which  the  conierence  broke  up  tech- 
nically, were  merely  a  subterfuge  to  cover  up 
differences  over  the  substance  of  the  peace 
treaties  under  discussion.  Particularly  in- 
volved were  the  questions  of  what  constitutes 
an  interim  government  broadly  representa- 
tive of  all  democratic  groups  in  a  country, 
and  what  are  the  requisites  to  a  free  election. 

It  is  quite  understandable  that  such  difier- 
ences  should  arise.  Russia  does  not  have  any 
political  democracy  as  we  lleAce  the  t«rm. 
and  free  "lections  are  noo^tlstent  there. 
Our  concessions  in  Poland  are  ample  proof 
that  we  are  not  attempting  the  impossible 
task  of  imposing  our  ideas  of  democracy  on 
the  whole  world.  But  there  Is  a  point  beyond 
which  we  cannot  go  In  making  concessions 
to  Russia's  fears  without  making  a  mockery 
of  the  cause  for  which  we  fought  and  won 
the  war — the  freedoms  and  rights  of  people. 

I  support  wholeheartedly  the  policy  laid 
out  by  Secretary-Bymes.  of  continuing  to  seek 
basic  agreements  on  these  principles.  It  Is 
only  as  we  achieve  a  minimtmi  of  such  a^ee- 
raenta,  hammered  out  In  the  give  and  take 
of  conferences  on  specific  Issues  and  thor- 
oughly understood  in  both  their  interpreta- 
tion and  application,  that  we  will  breathe  life 
•nd  reality  into  the  framework  for  preserving 
peace  established  at  San  Franclaco.  That 
machinery  la  strong.  I  think  if  we  try  hard 
enough  we  can  make  it  adequate  to  the  task. 
But  it  will  not  function  at  all  unleae  the 
major  powers,  on  whom  the  major  rMponst- 
blllty  rests,  aie  In  substantial  agreement  on 
the  principles  by  which  it  diould  operate. 

It  u  futile  to  gloes  over  r«  dlarcgard  these 
real  and  unpleasant  diflereacM  on  prlnetplt* 
which  are  cropptnf  up.    Th»t  wui  not  souo 
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on  the  ciuviu'r  ut  a  luiNnpUgtd  world  gov- 

etnmtnt. 

In  thi»  i^  'iimhmpnt  of  n  full- 

flrdRcd  W'  t.   In  obviously  ini- 

puMlble    without    that    ngrecmrnt   on    basic 
principle*   whU'h  we  have  been  dl«cU8«lnR, 
nnd  which  we  are  »IIU  far  from  arhlevliig.y 
And    «?coridly.    with    nat  n    ns   slropif 

in  every  ccuntry  as  It  ob.  ■<  todayTard 

with  the  cement  of  ctnnituiii  Uatiger  In  wnr 
removed.  It  would  take  years.  Instead  ot  the 
months  It  took  the  nations  to  agree  on  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  to  aftree  on  a  world 
constitution.  If  they  ever  could  agree. 

We  and  the  world  dare  not  wait  that  long. 
It  Is  Inoperative  that  we  proceed  to  establish 
B«  soon  as  possible  the  machinery  on  which 
we  have  agreed  and  tnen  bend  all  cur  etiorts 
toward  making  that  machinery  fully  effec- 
tive 

There  haa  been  recently  quite  a  debate, 
albeit  somewhat  one-sided,  as  to  what  we 
and  Britain  and  Canada  should  do  about  the 
atomic-bomb  secret.  Some  wimt  the  secret 
turned  over  to  Russia  Immediately  as  an  evi- 
dence of  gocd  faith.  The  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans seem  to  think  otherwise. 

The  debate  Indicates  the  danger  of  a  piece- 
meal approach  to  the  over-all  problem  of 
peace  The  atomic  bomb  cannot  be  consid- 
ered seprraio  i  other  armaments  and 
other  secrrf  u  -and  each  maj<ir  nation 
haa  a  lew  of  the  latter.  And  the  question  of 
armaments  in  turn  must  be  integrated  into 
all  other  International  relationships,  eco- 
nomic and  political. 

Leadership  In  sfcurlnt?  the  peace  has  been 
thrust   upon    the   Un:  »tes.     The   mere 

ftct  that  nearly  all   ;  --  are  looking  to 

Ua  for  help  to  prevent  famine  and  pestilence 
M  well  as  long-term  loans  for  economic  re- 
habilitation would  force  us  Into  that  posi- 
tion of  leadership  even  If  our  great  military 
power  had  not  already  placed  us  there 

We  are  Interested  primarily  In  assuring 
peace  m  the  world  We  are  convinced  that 
)>«ace  can  t>e  achieved  only  If  minimum 
principles  of  justice,  democracy,  and  freedonx 
are  n\ade  enft^rceable  throughout  the  world. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  now  ball  out 
the  world  with  our  money  and  goods  w  th  no 
<r  '  »    '      We   had   ft  dlsaatrous  ex- 

P'  Mne  after  the  first  preat 

^^         '  iibutiona   were   used   to 

p!    .  ■  id  conflict. 

I  think  that  In  every  situation  and  on  every 
negotiation  we  should  insist  on  a  quid  pro 
quo  m  the  form,  not  of  vague  and  Keneml 
promtaea  to  do  oomethinR  In  the  IndeOiiH'' 
future,  but  of  specific  settlements  of  speciilc 
Issues  which  recognise  and  apply  those  mini- 
mum  standards  of  Justice  and  decency  which 
wt  are  convinced  are  essential  to  future 
peace.  We  should  not.  and  I  think  our  past 
record  U  proof  that  we  will  not,  be  dlcta- 
toriHl  or  inti  •     r   m  i.ur  appKnich     Bvit 

we   cannot    ;;  another    great    war    by 

mtrtly  accepting  grand  statements  of  pur- 
poses that  always  turn  out  to  mean  some- 
thing different  to  the  other  fellow  when  the 
times  Climes  to  tipnlv  them 

We  should  be  peifectlv  willing  to  agree  to 
*  'f»«^       -  of  all  sclen- 

tlflo    iv      A  ,      ,  on    atomic 

encrg^  u  .  i.,  ,<•  United  NiUions.  but  wo 
shouM  .;  -  !;.tMi.,-,N  ihut  would  make 
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has  Waded  and  reiiegtd  on  Us  c\*M 

M  .itions  under  that  drclnrntinn  la  not  only 

a  dlsgince  t<t  the  cnUao  of  luiinan  freedom 
lor  which  we  fnught  the  war.  but  an  nITtnnt 
to  the  nrst  viriiiiiM  in  thnt  war  It  tlip  lint* 
Ish  tliivetiinu'iil  niniiMt  r«iiitrnl  ita  own 
culonial  oltlcr.  llien  prihaps  it  Is  time  to  make 
PaleMtine  a  mandate  ot  the  United  Nations 
insteiid  of  ft  British  mandate, 

Hut  while  clenring  tip  some  nf  these  less 
'  'It  Mptcts  of  British  imprriHlism.  It 

I  o  A  gKKi  Idea  for  us  to  reexamine  the 

plans  m  hlprt^iuarters  to  malie  the  Pacllc  an 
American  lake  by  grabbing  bases  all  over  the 
place.  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  convincing  argu- 
ment on  how  American  bases  7,000  miles  from 
uur  homeland  will  make  ua  any  more  secure, 
unless  we  Intend  to  fight  the  moment  any 
nation  makes  a  move  toward  flanking  those 
bases,  and  certainly  thoy  would  contribute 
most  to  International  peace  If  they  were  in- 
ternational bases.  We  are  sure  of  our  non- 
nggref-slve  Intentions,  of  course,  but  Isn't  It 
understandable  that  China  and  Russia,  see- 
ing Ui  plan  formidable  ba.-^es  7.000  miles  from 
California  but  only  a  few  hundred  miles  from 
tlielr  shores,  might  not  see  It  quite  that  way? 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  can  or  should 
disarm  or  let  our  military  strength  deterio- 
rate. Like  every  Member  of  Congress,  I  am 
deluged  wlt];L  demands  that  demobilization 
of  our  armed  forces  be  speeded  up.  That  Is 
understandable,  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
demobilization  Is  going  as  rapidly  as  can  be 
expected — at  the  rate  of  nearly  5U.000  men  a 
day.  What  has  concerned  me  Is  the  attitude 
back  of  many  of  the  messagM  I  receive — to 
the  effect  thnt  now  the  war  is  over  there  Is 
no  further  need  for  us  to  have  a  strong  armed 
force. 

Have  we  forgotten  so  soon  that  aggresaors 
respect  no  argument  but  force?  Have  we 
forgotten  that  because  England  was  weak, 
Chamberlain  had  to  capitulate  at  Munich? 
Are  we  so  soon  forgetting  our  obligation  to 
the  250.000  men  who  gave  their  lives  to  win 
this  war  to  see  to  It  that  it  does  not  happen 
again? 

Until  the  United  Nations  organization  is 
Bet  up  and  functioning,  until  it  has  proven 
Its  adequacy  by  experience,  we  dare  not  be- 
some  so  weak  that  our  voice  raised  against 
aggression  or  Injustice  will  be  Impotent,  as 
It  was  m  1031  and  1936.  Whatever  our  natu- 
ral haste  to  get  the  boys  back  home,  let's  for 
the  sake  of  the  sons  of  those  boys,  not  go  so 
far  or  so  fast  that  the  tragic  record  of  ap- 
peasement of  the  warmakers  during  the  1930'8 
becomes  poSilble  aijain. 

Our  task  here  at  home,  of  achieving  greater 
prosperity  and  fuller  opportunities  and  free- 
doms for  all  people,  will  be  much  easier  If 
we  solve  the  international  problem.  For 
only  as  we  are  assured  of  international  sta- 
bility and  peace,  can  the  scientific  and  In- 
dustrial forces  making  for  prosperity  be  fully 
released.  Conversely,  if  we  must  plan  our 
domestic  policies  In  the  shadow  of  ever- 
threatening  international  war.  our  task  Is 
tremendously  more  dlfflcult.  if  not  Impos- 
sible. 

I  think  there  is  general  agreement  In  the 
United  States  as  to  the  domestic  goal  ws 
.seek.  Some  call  It  prosperity,  some  an  econ- 
omy of  abundance,  more  recently  It  u  labeled 
full  employment.  I  would  define  it  a  llttla 
more  exactly  as  a  society  in  which  every  In- 
dividual who  puu  forth  a  reasonable  effort 
can  enjoy  a  decent  and  comfortabls  standard 
of  living  and  In  which  he  has  tha  greatest 
possible  degree  of  political  and  •conomlo 
freedom.  While  wt  agrtt  on  tht  goal,  wt  art 
far  from  agreeing  on  tht  means  to  achltvt 
It  -  particularly  the  Ptdtral  policies  and  pro- 
grams which  are  most  Itktly  to  help  get  us 
there.  Let's  discuss  briefly  the  question  of 
means  to  achieve  that  goal,  particularly  with 
lenct  to  tconomlc  security  for  tht  in- 
atiftl  and  freedom  for  the  Individual. 

A         ;  for  such  a  discussion  Is  this 

quo'   ■;  a    ::.  ;n    th»   De^'in'-irion   of   Inde- 
pendence; "We  hoi  i  •>:..  0  ■     -m  to  be  telX- 


•vldent,  thif  alt  men  are  fliltlli  ff)ual  that 
they  are  eiUloweU  by  their  ritttor  with  cer- 
tain unallaiable  right*,  that  nntona  thrat 
are  life,  llbdity,  and  the  puisu'     '  t^M, 

That  to  serire  Ihpse  riglils,  u  ore 

Itistiivited  iinntig  mm,  drrtvinu   Ui< 
powern   tro^i   the  rotiBcnt   of   the   gi  :. 

that  wheneii'er  any  form  of  government  be- 
cornea  drs^urtivt  to  theat  ends,  it  Is  tht 
right  of  thai  people  to  abolish  It.  and  to  Insti- 
tute n  new  govt rnmrnf .  laying  Its  fo\ii 
on  such  pruiclples  and  organU.ing  Itt^ 
In  such  foitm  an  to  thefn  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness." 

Even  tod4y,  168  years  later,  that  Is  radical 
political  philosophy.  It  still  represents  a  goal 
toward  which  wo  are  moving,  but  which  wt 
have  not  y»t  achieved  completely  We  rec- 
ognize thai  the  authors  of  the  Declaration 
were  not  tilklng  about  arbitrary  equality  of 
men  and  w<  men  because  they  knew  that  Indi- 
viduals are  not  equal  In  abilities  or  capaci- 
ties They  were  talking  about  equnllty  of 
rights  and  opportunities  for  the  Individual. 

It  is  significant  that  In  the  Declaration  ol 
Independer  ce  there  is  no  mention  of  econ- 
omic secur  ty.  Unquestionably.  Its  authors 
knew  that  economic  security  Is  sought  by 
every  inalvldual;  In  fact,  it  was  a  far  more 
pressing  prbblem  then  than  now.  But  I  be- 
lieve they  [also  recognized  that  complete 
economic  sicurlly  Is  to  a  large  degree  Incom- 
patible wltfi  freedom  for  the  individual,  and 
that  Is  whjij  they  did  not  emphasize  It.  either 
In  the  Declaration  or  our  Constitution. 

While  w*  have  come  to  take  Individual 
freedom  aid  equahty  of  rights  almost  for 
granted.  I  ihlnk  our  record  In  this  war  shows 
that  we  ho|d  freedom  more  precious  than  lift 
Itself,  and  (ertalnly  far  more  Important  than 
economic  icurlty.  The  basic  Issue  In  this 
war  was  between  democracy  and  tyranny,  be- 
tween freedom  and  slavery  for  the  Individual, 

It  Is  my  own  conviction  that  only  Indlvl- 
duiils  who  are  strong,  with  trained  minds 
and  healthy  bodies,  can  be  truly  free.  They 
have  the  be^t  security  of  all.  that  which  comes 
from  Inner iconfldence  of  their  own  ability  to 
meet  whatever  may  come. 

Our  emptiasls.  therefore,  in  seeking  greater 
opportunities  and  freedom  should  be  on 
measures  atid  policies  which  will  strengthen 
the  Indlvldjunl  and  free  his  mind  from  fear 
by  giving  him  knowledge,  training  and 
health.  T|e  highest  freedom  of  all  for  the 
Individual  Is  freedom  from  fear,  the  con- 
fidence tha|t  he  can  and  will  measure  up  to 
any  test  tliit  may  come  and  remain  true  to 
his  own  Infier  creed. 

One  of  t^e  great  Issues  we  must  mttt  it 
racial  discrimination.  Wt  cannot  blink  the 
fact  that  taUUons  of  Negroes  In  our  country 
are  treattd  as  second-class  cltlsens.  They  do 
not  have  ei|usllty  of  righu  and  they  are  not 
given  tht  <  ducfttion  and  training  that  would 
assure  theti  tquallty  of  opportunity. 

We  must  by  Ptdersl  legislation  protect  the 
civil  rights  of  Negroes,  their  right  to  vote  and 
their  rlghtl  to  a  Just  trial  when  accused  of 
crime.  W4  must  also  give  them  tquallty  of 
opportunltir,  immediately  through  soma 
agency  sue  i  as  the  Pair  Employment  Prac- 
tice Comm  sslon.  but  over  the  years  through 
a  tremtndjus  Improvement  of  health  and 
educationa   standards  for  Ntgrota. 

I  think  I  ny  ptychlatrlst  would  agrtt  that 
ftar  IS  at  iht  basis  of  tht  whitt  luprtmacy 
doctrint  livJtht  South.  Tht  whltts  art  afraid 
of  what  m4y  happen  to  thtm  If  Negroes  art 
given  tht]  tqual  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties guaranteed  them  by  tht  Constitution. 
Thty  ftrt  ifrald  they  might  not  bt  tblt  to 
eompttt.  trhey  art  fearful  of  reprisals  for 
long  years  bf  repression.  They  art  rtally  in- 
secure and  their  freedom  Is  seriously  cur- 
tailed btc^st  ftar  plays  such  a  prominent 
pan  In  determining  their  actions  and  atti- 
tudes, Th#  only  way  to  overcome  ftar  of  that 
kind  Is  to  tact  it  squsrely  and  beat  it.  Tht 
only  way  t|>e  white  people  In  the  South  will 
tvtr  provt  fco  tbrautlVM  and  tht  world  tbai 
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Ihey  ar«  frat  nf  ftar  i*  to  iivt  the  Ntgruts 
real  equality  and  a*«  what  MkMnM. 

Our  biggest  Job  in  tht  nokt  d«eadt  la  tu 
make  as  sure  as  Is  humanly  putaibit  that  all 
eliiWhs  ol    this   great  d«misor«ry    u 
tvan  In  life,  which  !■  the  only  way  * 
hn  <i  opport  That  men 

fdi:  naloppci;  «  foi  all,  with         . 

gard  to  nnanoial  iHMltlon  and  also  health 
standards  as  nearly  equal  for  all  as  wr  cm 
make  them,  loth  of  these  objectives  nui>: 
be  sought  primarily  by  working  with  i.hil- 
dren  and  young  ptople.  It  Is  a  clow  and 
ainioat    In  i^   job   to  cdticate  and   free 

the  mliKl  :  1  adult  individual  who  hus 
grown  up  m  Ignorance  and  fear.  Likewise,  it 
Is  a  slow  and  difficult  Job  to  give  healthy 
bodies  to  adults  if  the  proper  foundation 
has  not  been  laid  in  childhood. 

There  is  a  real  danger  today  that  we  will 
pliice  so  much  emphasis  on  economic  secu- 
rity for  masses  of  people  that  we  achieve  It 
at  the  expense  of  freedom  for  the  individual. 
We  have  a  tendency  to  confuse  economic  se- 
curity with  freedom.  Actually,  the  most 
secure  Individual  in  our  society  la  a  prisoner 
servlm^  h  life  ^entence.  but  he  U  hardly  free. 
The  people  of  Oermany  in  the  early  thirties 
v.-ere  so  Intent  on  achieving  economic  secu- 
rity that  they  pennltted  their  liberties  to  be 
liquidated  without  even  a  tight. 

Our  whole  concept  of  freedom  includes  a 
willingness  to  assume  the  obligations  r.nd 
risks  Inherent  In  It.  It  was  men  and  women 
Imbued  with  that  concept  who  left  the  sale 
and  civilized  Bast  to  push  west  across  the 
wild  mountains  and  untamed  prairies  who 
built  our  railroads,  uur  mines,  uur  great  fac- 
tories, who  In  the  past  5  yesrs  Invented,  pro- 
duced, and  uaed  the  weapons  that  won  this 
war  Every  time  In  history  when  men  and 
women  have  turned  over  to  an  outalde  agency 
all  their  Individual  reaponslbUltlta  and  risks. 
whether  to  a  Julius  Caeaai .  a  feuds'  baron, 
an  Adolf  Hitler,  or  an  omnipotent  suite, 
they  have  also  relinquished  their  individual 
freedoms. 

The  easiest  and  to  some  the  most  logical 
way  to  achieve  economic  security  for  all 
would  be  for  the  Government  to  take  over 
and  operate  all  our  economic  Institutions 
But  our  <-  re  with  even  the  mild  eco- 

nomic co;  w  ve  had  during  this  wnr  hns 

proven  that  government  could  not  wield  such 
complete  economic  power  without  l>ecomMig 
tyrannical  and  liquidating  individual  free- 
doms. Our  economy  Is  so  vast  and  compli- 
cated and  oxir  people  so  individualistic  that 
only  tht  most  ruthless  control  would  make 
iuch  a  systtm  work. 

One  great  ronuibullon  which  the  cnpU 
taliatlc  system  and  private  enleiprlae  miike 
to  freedom  Is  that  tbey  offer  the  individual 
a  choice  of  mvny  thousands  ot  different  ways 
nl  making  a  Ihing  with  many  thousands  oi 
potential  employers.  OovcrnmeiU  control  of 
all  employment  would  liquidate  that  freedom 
of  choice.  But  government  does  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  set  to  it  that  tht  trend  toward 
monopoly  which  is  Inevitable  and  Inherent 
In  a  ci.pitallatlc  system  does  not  result  in 
drastic  curtailment  of  this  freedom  of  choice. 

Our   laws   agnliiAt    moi  nerd   tu  be 

strengthened  and  more  \  i,  :^ly  enforced. 
We  should  provide  more  funds  for  enforce- 
ment and  then  insist  on  vigorous  prosecu- 
tions. We  can  and  should,  in  uur  tax  laws, 
give   smaller  '     'iin-slaed    buslnttaes 

every  reasunu  e.     The  consent  dt- 

crres  by  which  several  antitrust  sulU  wtrt 
settled  during  tht  war  msy  have  been  a 
ntctasary  expedient,  but  we  should  now  In- 
sist on  no  furthtr  compromise  with 
monopoly 

In  a  field  ab«nit   which   1   •    ■  n   rx- 

|)eiiencp.  that  of  iKWnpiip  >   ;  '  the 

present    trend    town  ^rvn    and    chain 

ownership  of  great  i.i  ,  .  psrs  Is  a  serious 
threat  to  fivedom  In  this  country.  It  does 
two  things  rir«t.  It  limits  seriously  the 
choice  of  employers  for  the  individual  who 
has  chosen  newspaper  work  as  his  vocation. 


ir    for  iM.i.....^    ))«  g|^  II  unpoatibit  to 
'"")«  v«  .i*r  teatmaw  fwr  om  news* 

u«pvi  v.i  ..  .n>K«i  tiMkyi  Mi  raatgns,  bt  u  aol 
lUMly  ti>  null  iwpltyim  with  any  oUitr 
!>'  <  haln,    Ut  clMlM  of  tm> 

>id  the  toaBOMte  prttaure 

;il  >nnniur    regiirdltss  ut   conviction    is 

...^.la^ed,  SecuuU,  this  conctntrfttlon  limit* 
the  trttdom  o(  aeotM  ot  the  ptople  to  in- 
formation about  what  is  happening  In  thr 
wniid  No  newspaper  Is  completely  objective 
newspaperman.  Even  in 
IB  to  l)e  printed,  an  edi* 
tonal  iwlicy  must  be  followed  and  the  news 
which  reaches  the  public  is  selected,  usually 
with  s  large  degree  of  objectivity  and  adher- 
enre  to  '  -"  ;c1s.  but  often  with  thr  Inten- 
tion of  ipg  public  thinking  toward  a 
specific  puUcy.  The  greater  the  concentra- 
tion of  ownership  of  these  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  public,  the  less  freedom 
the  public  hes  to  read  all  sides  of  any  given 
Issue,  That  Is  one  more  reason  why  cur  con- 
trols on  monopoly  cannot  be  too  strict. 

The  role  of  social  or  economic  sectirlty  In 
our  hystem  Is  Important,  but  must  be  keoi 
subordinate  to  preserving  and  expanding  the 
freedoms  ar.d  opportunities  of  the  Individual. 
As  I  see  it.  the  role  of  social  security  Is  to  ade- 
quately care  for  the  Inevitable  casualties  In  a 
competitive  capitalistic  economy,  but  not  to 
furnish  a  high  guaranteed  standard  of  living 
to  everyone  regardless  of  the  effort  and  con- 
tribution made  by  the  Individual. 

Just  as  government  has  had  to  step  in  and 
protect  individual  rlghU  and  opportunities 
and  the  public  Inteiest  against  great  concen- 
trations of  economic  power  in  niatiagement 
of  industry,  so.  I  believe,  government  muM 
step  in  and  protect  Individuals  and  the  public 
agaliut  the  concentration  of  economic  p^wri 
In  grtat  unions.  It  is  do  more  right  for 
unions  or  their  lenders  to  arbitrarily  and  ir- 
lesponslbly  deprive  Individuals  of  their  op- 
portunity to  wnik  and  produce  than  It  is 
1  ighl  for  an  employer  to  do  so.  but  it  is  being 
done,  as  wt  sU  know.  The  terdency  in  some 
unions  to  Impose  srtlflclsl  restn-ilnts  on  pro- 
duction, to  trample  roughshod  over  the  rtghu 
of  minorities  In  their  own  rsnks,  and  to  dis- 
regard completely  the  public  Interest  must 
be  ch?ckrd  They  are  destructive  ot  Indi- 
vidual freedom  and  harmful  to  the  Nation's 
welfare 

This  may  sound  Uhe  radical  doctrine  to 
some,  or  reactionary  doctrine  to  others 
Frankly,  labels  interest  me  far  leas  than  find- 
ing a  sound  and  intelligent  solution  to  our 
•MO  The  fact  is  that  the  great  ma- 
f  us  are  conformists  Wc  make  many 
If  not  most  of  our  decuions  In  life  under  the 
spur  of  ftar:  fear  of  economic  Insecurity  or 
fear  of  social  oatracUm.  To  a  degree  that 
fear  motivates  all  of  us  and  It  Is  dominant 
in  some  of  us 

I  believe  there  is  a  real  danger  that  In 
striving  for  economic  security,  particularly 
tlhrough  government,  but  also  in  the  policies 
of  industry  and  great  labur  unions,  we  may 
finally  achieve  security  for  all  at  the  expense 
of  frttdom  for  the  Individual  In  other 
words,  we  will  leave  little  or  no  opportunity 
for  leadership  no  chnnee  for  the  noneon- 
rornll^l.  whether  he  be  crackpot  or  genius. 
To  make  our  democratic  system  work,  we 
must  have  leadership— men  and  women  who 
art  willing  to  tight  and  risk  all  for  new  ideas 
and  Ideals.  In  ndustry,  it  has  t>een  tht 
noncimformlst  looking  for  a  better  way  to  do 
thUigs  who  has  oontributtd  jnost  to  our 
profrtas.  In  our  social  >nd  political  life,  it 
hat  bftn  the  nonconformist,  willing  tu  chal- 
len:*e  thi  old  shibt>oieths  and  prejud'ces.  who 
has  been  the  spark  plug  of  our  progress.  If 
tht  time  tvtr  comts  when  Itadtrshlp.  man 
and  Women  who  differ  from  tht  mass  and 
have  ntw  ideas,  have  no  alttrnatlve  but  con- 
formance or  starvation,  then  wt  will  have  lost 
our  freedom. 

We  can  best  guard  against  that  eventuality 
by  kttplng  our  sichts  always  on  out  pri- 
mary goal:  tht  fuller  aclUtttmtnt  of  tqual 
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tights,  frtadmna.  and  on 
indivlduiils     W«'  seek   tu' 
o(  ioba.  tor  M«tNO.0O<i  a 
MOMO  ippamiiitits  iui 
work  and  pioduot. 


Wrilern  Mininj  Activity 

(JCTEN6ION  OF  RfcMAKKS 

or 

HON.  E  P.  CARVILLE 

or    NK\  \\  A 

IN  THE  SENATE  O^  THE  UNITED  STA''.E3 

Mo:iaay,  October  15.  1945 

Mr.  CARVILLE  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lo  liavp  printed  in 
tne  Appendix  of  tlie  Record  an  article 
appearing  In  the  Nevada  Slate  JournRl 
of  S?ptcmber  28,  1945.  and  also  a  letter 
I  received  from  W.  Clifford  Dunham  re- 
lating to  mining  activity  in  the  West. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Nevada  State  .Tournal  of  Septem- 
ber 38    IM&I 

NtVKDA     MINES     NOW     FKODUCg     93     MINXBALrS 

WtOB  VAaiKTY  UhTCD  BY  STATt'S  109  OPUUTOas 

CAaaoN  CiTT.  September  77  —Nevada's  102 
g  operations  are  now  producing  23  dil- 

'•;>t  kinds  of  mineral  wealth.  Including 
•uch  things  as  dlatomaceous  eiulh,  diunor- 
tierlte.  tuiquolse.  and  vermtculiu,  it  was 
revealed  here  today 

Tbt  major  products  Judt;liig  from  the 
numlMr  of  men  employed,  are  cupper,  lead, 
tungsten,  gypsum,  and  zinc,  in  that  order. 
The  iu  copper  mines,  with  tiielr  1.875  work- 
men, alone  employ  more  than  half  of  tht 
Bute's  3.431  miners,  but  tht  others  are  dis- 
tributed among  a  wide  vurloty  of  operations. 

Among  tht  more  unusual  Jobs  In  the 
State's  mining  Industry  art  those  held  by 
four  r  cJUcliig  tin.  four  others  pnxluc- 

ing  tv  ,  '(.  and  five  who  are  turning  out 
dumortltrit*. 

As  of  tht  clost  of  1048  flacal  year.  18  gold 
mines  wtrt  In  operation  with  the  compara- 
tively small  total  of  84  men         >  <     r     '  i 
Kecently.   however,   the   tern.  -u' 

war  has  boosted  both  the  number  of  gold 
and  Bllvtr  mines  In  upcrstum  and  tht  num- 
ber of  men  employed  in  ihts  form  of  ml'      g 

Following  IN  a  list  of  the  number  and  type 
of  NeviirtR  mines  in  operation  niul  the  men 
employed  In  the  production  of  tht  mlntrals 
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iNAL  RECORD 


Anahrm,  Calit  ,  October  10,  1945. 
S<nator  Carville, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Hon.  Senatob  Cakvuxk:  While  rmklng  ex- 
aminations of  mines  and  mining  through- 
out Wyoming  and  Utah  during  the  past  3 
I  have  made  several  observations  and 
would  like  to  pass  this  information  on  to 
you  to  aid  In  the  passage  of  your  bill. 
These  exammatlons  have  taken  place  while 
I  have  been  both  examining  engineer  and 
project  engineer  for  the  Bureau^of  Mines. 

These  findings  are  very  limited  but  no 
doubt  the  same  facts  will  be  found  In  many 
once  active  mining  districts  or  in  many  po- 
tential districts. 

I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  one  large 
mining  district  In  Beaver  County,  Utah,  and 
one  In  Tooele  County.  Utah,  on  base  metals. 
One  nonmetallic  mining  district  in  Crook 
County,  Wyo.,  was  studied  for  the  production 
of  only  one  ore. 

All  mining  districts  are  started  from  the 
production  of  high-grade  monobase  metal 
ore;  that  Is  a  pure  copper  or  lead  ore  carry- 
ing high   values  In  gold  or  silver,  or  both. 


Later  these  ores  become  complex  and  the 
smelter  penalties  for  gangue  minerals  or  zinc 
content  make  the  operations  tmprofitable. 
Since  most  of  the  operators  are  unable  to 
cope  with  this  condition  by  milling  their  ore 
the  properties  are  closed  down  and  soon  the 
boom  camps  become  ghost  camps. 

During  the  war  with  the  benefit  of  the 
bonuses  paid  on  metals,  many  of  these  camps 
have  been  given  new  life  through  the  work 
of  lessees.  Now  that  the  war  Is  over  and  the 
payment  of  a  bonus  will  soon  be  terminated, 
most  of  the  leases  will  be  dropped  and  these 
lessees  added  to  cur  unemployed  list.  Most 
lessees  do  not  like  to  work  on  a  dally  wage 
basis.  Many  of  them  are  prospectors  at  heart 
and  want  to  work  for  themselves. 

Now  .n  these  districts  above  mentioned, 
1  can  give  you  some  data  on  the  potential 
tonnrges  of  ore  and  potential  mines  that  can 
operate  with  the  number  of  men  now  em- 
ployed and  the  number  who  can  be  employed 
if  an  outlet  for  their  ore  Is  furnished,  or  if 
they  receive  some  encouragement. 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  aie&s. 


Area 


EMver  Coanty,  I'Uh 

D« 

Tof  tk  Guuiity.  Vt*h. 

Crouk  Coooty,  Wyo. 


Number 

of 

mines 


38 


in 

14 


Tons  production 


Present     Postwar 


135 


20 

i; 


545-1. 760 


10I-3f5 
112-3V0 


CO-190 


Men  employed 


Prescn.     Postwar 


67 


13 
12 


577-1193 


100-216 
55-172 


:4-64 


Metals 

pro- 

duri'il 


Lead, 

Zinc. 

Copper. 

Fluoritc 

Lead, 

Zinc, 

Copper. 

Fluorile. 


These  figures  show  what  can  be  done  and 
would  be  produced  If  there  were  mills  to 
concentrate  the  ore  which  can  be  mined  in 
these  areas.  There  are  no  mills  in  the  areas 
at  present  and  if  no  custom  mill  Is  put  In 
the  area  before  the  bonus  goes  off,  practi- 
cally all  the  men  now  employed  will  be 
added  to  the  unemployed  list  and  the  small 
present  production  decrease. 

These  mills  could  be  constructed  through 
RFC  Government  loans  or  by  private  par- 
ties, or  operated  as  cooperative  mills  under 
supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

There  are  many  areas  throughout  the 
western  United  States  where  similar  mining 
conditions  exist  and  many  men  could  be  em- 
ployed with  a  great  Increase  to  our  natural 
resources 

These  areas  noted  are  only  a  few  of  per- 
haps many  In  Utalfi  and  Wyoming  and  Ne- 
vada that  would  give  employment  to  many 
men  and  Increase  taxable  property  In  th^ 
States. 

Something  must  be  done  to  encourage  the 
development  and  exploration  of  our  mineral 
resources  which  are  the  very  foundation  of 
American  industry. 
Rfspectfully, 

WciC.  DrNH.VM, 
Geologist  and  Mining  Er.gineer. 


B'''t*5h  Ar!v''--,'d  To  Take  Nct.ce  ct  F 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SOL  BL9G>1 

OK     \:     ^      ':       -:K 

n;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

f     Monday.  October  15,  1945 

M  iiLO(  '''  M:  Speaker,  under 
leu.;;  iw  L.xu;.*.;  i:;y  it  marks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followinp  article  by 
Lowell  Mellett  entitled  'British  Advised 


To  Take  Notice  of  Feeling  Concerning 
Palestine."  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  of  October  14.  1945: 

BRITISH  ADVISED  TO  TAKE  NOTICE  OF  FEELING 
CONCEHNING    PALESTINE 

(By  Lowell  Mellett) 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  those  who  make 
British  policy  know  the  extent  of  the  ill  will 
developing  In  this  country  as  the  result  of 
their  behavior  In  the  matter  of  Palestine. 
Word  has  come  that  President  Truman's 
proposal  for  the  immediate  removal  of  100,- 
000  Jews  from  the  concentration  camps  and 
makeshift  miseries  of  Germany  to  Palestine 
has  met  with  an  unfavorable  reception  in 
London.  And  there  is  no  indication  that 
tlie  new  Labor  government  will  alter  the 
policy  established  by  the  Chamberlain  gov- 
ernment toward  the  Jewish  homeland. 

Now  in  this  country  is  a  British  financial 
mission,  seeking  a  $5,000,000,000  loan.  Nego- 
tiations with  our  S^ate  Department  are  said 
to  have  progressed  satisfactorily  and  very 
soon  an  agreement  on  terms  may  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  for  Its  approval.  What- 
ever the  merits  of  the  proposal,  and  how- 
ever well  It  may  be  argued  that  assistance 
to  our  late  ally  would  work  to  the  benefit 
of  our  own  country.  It  might  be  worth  while 
for  this  British  mission  to  examine  the 
strength  of  some  of  the  existing  prejudices 
against  Britain. 

They  will  find  that  the  prejudice  resulting 
from  the  British  default  on  its  moral  com- 
mitment In  the  matter  of  ths  Jews  is  a  very 
strong  prejudice,  one  capable  peihaps  of  up- 
setting their  hope  of  monetary  aid.  It  is 
deeply  roote^  in  Congress. 

The  last  formal  action  on  the  subject  oc- 
curred a  year  ago,  when  a  resolution  was 
offered  asking  the  British  Government  to 
make  good  the  Balfour  Declaration,  approved 
by  President  Wilson,  reopen  Palestine  to  Jew- 
ish immigration,  and  permit  the  building  of 
the  contemplated  Jewish  commonwealth. 
This  resolution  was  held  up  at  the  request  of 
the  administration  because  of  the  war.  The 
thing  for  the  British-J.Q,note,  however,  is  the 
authorship  of  the  resolution — Senators  Wag- 


NES  and  T4rT,  two  men  ordinarily  as  far 
apart  as  the  poles.  When  these  two  agree  on 
any  Important  policy  It  can  safely  be  labeled 
American  pOUcy.  They  still  agree  In  this  In- 
stance and  iDoth  are  pressing  for  action,  as 
are  many  other  Members. 

If  other  enidence  is  required  to  prove  the 
depth  of  Aijjerican  feeling.  It  can  be  found 
In  a  letter  to  President  Trviman,  signed  by 
a  majority  ^f  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House.  It  tan  be  found  in  a  petition  from 
the  Governors  of  40  States  and  In  resolutions 
adopted  by  33  State  legislatures  during  the 
past  2  year*:  likewise  In  resolutions  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  »nd  the  CIO,  and  the  Individual 
pronouncenlents  of  818  labor  leaders  and 
2.000  unlveiteity  presidents  and  professors. 

There  is  ^o  point  in  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  issuet  Rightly  or  wrongly,  opinion  In 
this  country  has  jelled.  The  case  for  the 
Arabs  has  peen  discounted  In  the  light  of 
the  showing  they  made  during  the  war,  both 
as  friends  atid  as  enemies,  and  their  obvious 
Impotence  i^  these  days  of  mechan  zad  war- 
fare. Junketing  Congressmen,  after  visiting 
the  Near  E^t,  are  convinced  that  the  Arabs 
never  couldj  have  been  more  than  a  minor 
nuisance  evfn  when  the  British  situation  was 
really  precarious. 

The  case  (for  the  Jews  has  been  made  as 
eloquently  iy  British  statesmen  as  by  Amer- 
ican. Chti-chiirs  charge  that  Chamber- 
lain's repucjatlon  of  the  Balfour  Declaration 
was  "a  plait  breach  of  a  solemn  obligation," 
is  well  knoMin  in  this  country.  So,  too,  is  the 
position  taHen  by  the  Labor  Party  before  the 
recent  election.  "There  was  a  strong  case  be- 
fore the  wail."  said  a  party  resolution.  "There 
Is  an  Irresistible  case  now.  after  the  unspeak- 
able atrocities  of  the  cold  and  calculated  Gar- 
man  Nazi  nlan  to  kill  all  Jews  In  Eurcp>e. 
•  •  •  T|ie  Arabs  have  many  wide  terri- 
tories of  th^ir  own;  they  must  not  claim  to 
exclude  the  ^ews  from  this  small  area  of  Pal- 
estine, less  than  the  size  of  Wales.  " 

So  the  financial  mission  might  bestir  it- 
self to  hate  this  American  prejudice  re- 
moved by  action  In  London,  before  the  ques- 
tion of  thai  loan  reaches  Congress.  If  any 
such  loan  should  carry  a  condition  that  the 
British  flrstj  be  required  to  keep  their  word 
to  the  Jewsiof  the  world — and  to  the  Ameri- 
can Governtnent — a  smell  would  thereby  be 
attached  ta  British  statesmanship  likely  to 
la.st  a  long.,  long  time. 


A  Blow  to  Communism 


REMARKS 

OF 

KOK.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  aoUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15,  1945 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  week  people  throughout  our 
Nation  ant  the  entire  world,  of  all  re- 
ligious faifihs  and  creeds,  received  news 
that,  in  m^  opinion,  has  been  transcend- 
ed in  imiiortance  only  by  the  joyous 
tidings  of  VE-  and  VJ-days.  I  refer  to 
the  thorough  denunciation  of  commun- 
ism and  return  to  God  and  religion  of 
the  former  president  and  managing  edi- 
tor of  the^aily  Worker,  the  ofiBcial  news- 
paper of  tihe  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  Stajtes. 

This  eveJnt  should  bring  into  clearer 
perspective!  the  truth  that  religion  and 
recognition  of  God  is  the  real  bulwark  of 
our  life  afid  country.  When  a  Com- 
munist, particularly  a  leader  and  one  of 
such  intimate  connection  with  that  un- 
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American  pagan  Ideology  as  a  member  of 
the  Communist  National  Committee, 
turns  his  back  on  his  party  and  its  teach- 
ings, it  is  certainly  an  appropriate  time 
for  every  citizen  of  our  land,  whether 
Protestant.  Jew.  or  Catholic,  to  realize 
that  without  religion  and  recognition  of 
God  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  the 
world  are  lost. 

Our  forefathers  founded  our  free  and 
liberty-loving  United  States  of  America 
upon  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  being.  One  simply  cannot  be  a 
Communist  and  hold  to  be  self-evident 
the  truths  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed,  by  the  Cre- 
ator, with  certain  inalienable  rights,  and 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

I  have  always  been  bitterly  opposed  to 
communism  and  always  will  be,  and  will 
fight  every  Communist  encroachment 
upon  our  American  way  of  life.  E\'ery- 
one  in  our  land  possessing  the  slightest 
degree  of  common  sense  has  known  all 
along  that  communism  cannot  solve  our. 
or  the  world's  social  problems.  But  it  is 
vitally  important  that  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  America  know  that  this 
former  chieftain  abandoned  communism 
because  it  is  as  he  says  inherently  anti- 
religious;  because  it  cannot  work  as  a 
basis  for  the  solution  of  economic  ills, 
and  because  it  destroys  individualistic 
thinking  and  makes  mere  puppets  of  its 
disciples. 

Communism  has  often  been  aptly  de- 
scribed as  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  By 
blatantly  advocating  some  principles 
which  are  really  democratic  and  just  and 
of  benefit  to  the  man  who  labors  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  Communists  seek  to 
hide  the  fact  that  they  are.  as  Louis  F. 
Budenz.  the  former  Daily  Worker  manag- 
ing editor  declares.  Irrevocably  set  upon 
the  ending  of  the  religion  of  Catholic, 
Jew.  and  Protestant  in  this  country  and 
determined  to  cultivate  ruthlessness  and 
lust  for  power  and  warfare  against  moral 
principles.  How  serious  and  hostile  the 
communist  movement  really  is  is  evi- 
denced by  Budenz's  statement  that  com- 
munism "aims  to  e.«:tablish  trj-anny  over 
the  human  spirit"  and  "is  an  unending 
conflict  with  religion  and  true  freedom." 

When  some  of  us  here  in  this  House 
oppose  and  delay  humane  and  progres- 
sive social  mea.sures,  such  as  proj^er  so- 
cial security,  the  antilynching  bill,  the 
bill  to  abolish  poll  tax,  to  create  full  em- 
ployment, the  bills  to  estabUsh  a  fair 
minimum  wage,  to  estabUsh  a  Pair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Committee,  and  to 
give  to  the  veteran  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges he  has  justly  earned,  we  are  really 
playing  right  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munist leaders  who  loudly  advocate  and 
falsely  claim  credit  for  such  legislation, 
but  who  really  haven't  the  slightest  in- 
terest in  such  bills  other  than  to  cloak 
the  un-American  intents  of  their  an- 
archistic bosses.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress I  am  always  amused  when  Com- 
munist officials  arrogantly  demand  that 
I  vote  for  social  and  just  labor  legisla- 
tion that  no  one  could  induce  me  to  vote 
against.  Certainly  we  do  not  need  a 
Communist  to  reiterate  the  words  of  the 
senior  Senator  f:  id  N  v  York  that  we 
must  be  comnmud   to  maintenance  of 
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world  peace,  Jobs,  and  prosperity,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  needs  of  re- 
tiirnlng  veterans,  development  of  our 
productive  capacity  to  bring  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  sliun  clearance  and 
low-rent  housing,  .speeding  up  of  recon- 
version,  keeping  the  cost  of  living  on  an 
even  keel,  reduction  of  the  causes  of  in- 
diL«;trial  strife  by  industrial  justice  and 
continuation  of  the  fight  against  racial 
and  religious  discrimination. 

Finally.  I  must  remind  the  citizens  of 
this  country  of  every  religious  belief — 
Protestant,  Jewish,  and  Catholic— that 
we  .should  feel  indebted  to  Msgr.  Pulton 
J.  Sheen.  Catholic  educator  and  one  of 
communism's  most  articulate  foes,  for 
his  success  in  converting  Mr.  Budenz,  his 
wife,  and  three  daughters  to  the  Cath- 
olic faith  and  renunciation  of  the  Com- 
munist movement.  In  severing  his  asso- 
ciation with  this  Godless  movement  and 
after  accepting  a  professorship  in  eco- 
nomics at  Notre  Dame  University,  the 
former  Communist  Party  stalwart  said: 

Reason  and  faith  have  led  me  to  this 
happy  step.  Communism  and  Catholicism 
are  irreconcilable.  •  •  •  wiih  deep  Joy  I 
wish  to  announce  that  by  God's  grace  I  have 
returned  fuUy  to  the  faith  of  my  fathers,  the 
Catholic  Church. 


Child-tare  Centers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Hon   GnR[taN  l.  MrDiAOirH 

^.     CALIFOHN.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15,  1945 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

•Wnereas  the  sudden  cessation  ot  hostili- 
ties and  the  announc<-ment  of  the  Federal 
Government  of  the  rather  al>rupt  withdrawal 
of  flnanclar  e-sslstance  for  the  operation  of 
child-care  centers  has  left  no  machinery  nor 
sponsorship  for  carrying  on  this  Important 
program  during  the  transition  period  Im- 
mediately ahead:  and 

"Whereas  so  many  of  the  mothers  of  chil- 
dren cared  for  In  these  centers  are  the  wires 
of  men  etlll  in  the  service,  or  widows  of  men 
who  lost  their  lives  In  the  service,  and  are 
therefore  responsible  for  earning  the  llrell- 
hood  for  their  families;  and 

"¥^ereas  a  considerable  number  of  the 
women  whose  children  are  served  In  child- 
care  centers  came  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  to  work  In  the  war  Industries  of  this 
area:  and 

"Whereas  the  sudden  enforced  abandon- 
ment of  child-care  centers  will  cavise  irrep- 
arable damage  and  hardship:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

'ResolvetL.  That  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  lirge  the  Memt>ers  of  Congress 
from  Los  Angeles  County,  and  the  Senators 
from  California  to  give  their  support  to  the 
continuation  of  financial  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  operation  of 
necessary  chUd-care  centers  In  order  to  meet 
the  present  emergency." 

I  bereljy  certify  that  thr  foregoing  is  a 
complete  and  correct  ;  ;  y  of  resolution 
adopte'i  ^  "e  Council  of  the  City  of  Loa 
Angelf.-    J.;  .  .  meeting  held  October  3,  1945. 

(SEAX-j  WALTFt.    (       I'i'r-kSOtt. 

LUy  Clerk. 


wi.at  Sr..;;  Wf  Do  With  tU-  ai--,c 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
nr 

hiif».  KA^  J.  MADDLN 

or  INDUWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  A  TIVB8 

Monday.  October  IS,  1945 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  greatly  concerned 
over  the  effect  of  the  development  of  the 
atomic  bomb  as  it  pertains  to  future 
progre.<^s  and  world  peace.  Extended  de- 
liberation and  solemn  thought  should  be 
given  by  the  Congress  on  any  legislation 
dealing  with  the  atomic  bomb  becauj^e 
our  country's  attitude  today  may  influ- 
ence world  history  for  centuries. 

I  wish  to  hereby  extend,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress,  a  timely  editorial 
written  by  H.  B.  Snyder,  editor  of  the 
Gary  Post  Tribime,  Gary,  Ind.: 

WHAT    SHALL    W«    DO    WrrH    THI    ATOMIC    BOMB? 

What  to  do  with  the  •tomlc  bomb  con- 
tinues to  be  one  at  the  leading  topics  of  the 
day  and  it  will  doubtless  contiaue  to  be.  It 
has  presented  a  new  problem  to  the  world 
and  that  problem  will  not  havt  been  Bettled 
until  satisfactory  controls  have  been  set  up. 

What  are  those  controls?  No  one  can  say 
now.  The  problem  is  so  new  and  the  threat 
so  vast,  controls  cannot  be  contrived  In  the 
time  we  have  had.  Many  want  to  turn  the 
bomb  over  to  an  interruitional  allianre.  others 
would  Khare  it  with  other  nations,  while  some 
would  keep  it  for  ourselves. 

There  are  difficulties  with  all  proposals. 
There  Is  no  International  alliance  or  league 
stable  enough  to  take  charge  of  and  provide 
Mctirlty  agalnct  this  new  danger.  U  the 
secret  is  made  public,  then  the  bomb  may 
become  a  threat  to  world  peace  In  the  near 
future.  If  we  keep  it  to  ourselves,  there  is 
reason  to  Ijelieve  other  nations  will  be  able 
to  duplicate  it  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Therefore,  It  Is  evident  careful  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  our  policy.  That 
means  we  shall  do  nothing  with  it  for  the 
present.  The  work  of  development  will  go 
on  so  that  all  other  nations,  no  matter  when 
they  start  to  duplicate  the  bomb,  will  always 
find  themselves  some  years  behind  us. 

This  Is  a  nice  position  to  be  in  for  the 
moment,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  we  shall  be 
satisfied  to  keep  It  long.  Fur  it  cannot  help 
but  create  feeUug  against  us  even  as  it  also 
developjs  the  respect  we  call  fear.  Tl^at  is 
hardly  the  attitude  we  wish  to  create  in  the 
world.     It  Is  not  the  attitude  of  democracy. 

This  means  we  must  look  forward  to  fJiar- 
Ing  our  secret  with  otu  friends  at  least,  and 
possibly  with  everyone.  When  that  time  shall 
come  must  depend  on  world  afiCairs.  but  it  Is 
not  impossible  the  bomb  itself  m^iy  become 
our  best  bargaining  agent.  What  we  want  Is 
a  peaceful  world,  and  we  might  trade  the 
bomb  for  It. 

Even  though  we  fill  a  unique  place  in  the 
world  in  that  we  are  generally  admired,  we 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  let  the  bomb 
wear  away  that  feeling.  Russia  may  show 
more  resentment  than  any  other  nation  be- 
cause Americans  criticize  her  more  than  any 
other  nation.  Then  the  Russians,  because  of 
their  Isolation,  are  more  suspickms  than  any 
other  people. 

Let's  not  let  them  think  we  are  using  the 
bomb  as  a  threat,  but  rather  that  we  hold 
It  In  trust  for  a  peaceful  world,  and  when 
that  world  can  be  properly  organized  the 
bomb  and  all  the  Information  we  shall  have 
obtained  will  be  turned  over  to  It  to  Insure 
world  progress  and  solidarity. 


.Al3f)2 
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Oscar  S.  Cox 

FXTF\'F-I'')N   DF   RFM.\RK3  * 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

IN  THE  HOU.-L  (   F   HEPHF-E  NTATIVES 

M    ::.!/.  October  15.  1945 

M:  BiriOM  M:  Sjvakf^r,  in  early 
Ij-ti.  M;.  O-u-t;  C  -X.  Liita  a-:iOCialed  with 
the  Treasury  Department,  appeared  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Affairs  Commi't,-.  in  its 
historic  consideration  of  the  Ltnd-Lease 
Act.  As  the  principal  author  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act.  Mr.  Cox  made  one  of  the 
great  contributions  to  victory. 

In  the  years  that  followed  he  was  suc- 
ces.'>ively  general  ro;;r.>,  1  of  the  Lend- 
Lease  Admini.strat:  IP.  A^-;  tant  Solicitor 
General  of  ';:>■  D>-;>artnirp'  ..;  Justice. 
General  Coun.-,-!  a.nrt.  finallv  Deputy  Ad- 
mini.straior  of  the  Fnr-icn  Economic  Ad- 
ministratini-.  I:-.  -iM,,-  \>ars  the  rr.-m- 
bers  of  the  F  ;■:.:-.  .■\rTair>  Committee 
came  to  know  M;  C  x  ;>  t  onally  and  to 
appreciate  ful.;,  r..-  Lreat  talents  as  a 
publie  s*Tvan'  M;  C' x\  d-parture  from 
t:.-'  Guwnimi-r:'  >1. -■.:(::  u--  a  matter  of 
resrei  tor  all  th06e  who  believe  that  the 
Government  requires  men  of  ability  and 
Imagination. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  as  testimonials  of  Mr. 
Cox's  contribution  to  Government  serv- 
ice. I  in^lud-  '^di?onal<  'Ah:rh  appeared 
in  tt>'  N  ;  Y-  rhc  lane-  (i;  October  6. 
1945.  and  the  Washington  Po.st  of  Sep- 
tem.ber  14.  1945,  and  a  new.^paper  story 
in  the  Chicago  Sun  of  September  29. 
1945,  describing  his  achievements: 
IFmni  the  New  Y  vk  Tmes  of  October  6,  19i51 
YOUNG  s:  \N-  :n  Washington 

In  the  resignation  of  Oscar  S.  Cox  as 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration,  which  takes  effect 
today,  the  Gcvernment  loses  another  of  the 
able  young  men  with  whom  President  Roose- 
velt surrounded  himself  Le.ss  well  known 
than  some  of  the  others.  Mr.  Cox  was  one  of 
the  ablest.  It  was  he  who  dug  up  the  1892 
statute  permitting  the  Government  to  lease 
munitions  of  war  to  other  countries.  On 
this  was  based  the  famous  H  R  1776.  the 
Lend-Lease  Act. 

Mr.  Cox  Joined  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion in  1938  as  an  assistant  to  Treasury  Ccun- 
ael  Oliphant  after  a  successful  career  as  an 
assistant  corporation  counsel  of  New  York 
City  In  the  latter  post  he  directed  investi- 
gations that  added  $200,000,000  to  utility 
company  property  assessments  in  New  York 
City  In  Washington  he  moved  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  Office  of  Production  Man- 
agement, then  to  the  Lend-Lease  Administra- 
tion a*  general  counsel,  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment as  Assistant  Solicitor  General,  and 
finally  to  his  last  position  as  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  FEA.  He  served  well  in  all  of 
them.  His  liberal  ideas  and  his  persuasive 
voice  will  be  missed  in  Washington. 


[From  the  Washington  Post  of  September  14 
19451 

SK.1VICE3     RFNOFP;:) 

If  the  history  of  the  War  u.  j.d  be  written 
with  due  regard  for  truth,  it  would  be  found 
that  behind  the  figiu-es  and  fronts  of  the  men 
in  the  news  were  aides  who  contributed 
mightily  both  to  their  principals'  public  rep- 
utations and  to  victory.  The  aides  might  be 
called  the  second  line  ou  the  domestic  front 
One  of  the  most  sir;n.flcant  figures  in  this 
list.  Oscar  S.  Cox,  D.puty  Admmlstrjftor  of 


the  Foreign  Economic  Administration,  has 
Just  resigned  from  Government  service. 
Seven  years  ago,  the  32-year-old  Mr.  Cox. 
fresh  from  the  corporation  counsel's  office 
In  New  York,  put  his  brilliant  talents  and 
his  progressive  convictions  at  the  Govern- 
ments disposal.  First  he  served  Secretary 
Morgenthau  at  the  Treasury.  There  he 
quickly  earned  attention  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  law  and  the  lore  of  Government  pro- 
cedure, and  he  united  his  erudition  to  an 
unflagging  zeal  and  an  imaginative  resource- 
fulness. Moreover,  he  never  forgot  that  poli- 
tics is  the  art  of  the  possible. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Cox's  greatest  contribution 
was  his  spadework  on  the  inception  and 
acceptance  of  the  lend-lease  expedient.  It 
was  Mr.  Cox.  who,  when  the  administration 
was  troubled  about  ways  and  means  of  giv- 
ing full  aid  to  the  democracies,  dug  up  an 
old  1892  statute  which  allowed  the  Govern- 
ment to  lease  munitions  of  war  to  other 
countries.  Here  was  a  precedent  for  resolv- 
ing the  administration's  dilemma.  It  had 
been  done  before,  and.  in  the  exigencies  of 
those  parlous  days  when  Hitler  was  stopping 
up  one  American  access  to  Europe  after  an- 
other, it  could  be  done  again.  The  Idea 
having  been  accepted  by  his  chiefs.  Mr.  Cox 
went  to  work  on  the  writing  of  a  lend-lease 
bill,  the  famous  H.  R.  1776.  with  results  that 
are  now  history.  That  he  helped  to  make 
such  history  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to 
Mr.  Cox.  and  we  wish  him  success  in  his 
essay  In  private  law  practice  commensurate 
with  his  achievement  in  the  public  service. 

I  From   the  Chicago  Sun  of  September  29, 
19451 

INSIDE        STORY        OF        PREPAREDNESS GOAL        OF 

50.000   PLANES    WAS   SET   BY   F.   D,   R.  IN   ERA   OF 
ISOLATIONIST    SECURITY 

(By  Thomas  F.  Reynolds) 

Washington. — Hitherto  undisclosed  Infor- 
mation revealed  today  that  President  Roose- 
velt began  moving  toward  the  annual  pro- 
duction goal  of  50.000  fighting  planes  for 
America  and  its  allies  as  early  as  1938  while 
the  United  States  still  was  relaxing  in  fancied 
isolationist  security. 

But  the  late  President,  branded  a  war- 
monger for  attempting  to  arouse  the  Nation 
by  his  quarantine  speech  in  the  fall  of  1937, 
was  unable  to  translate  the  plans  into  con- 
crete requests  for  almost  2  years. 

When  the  President  did  ask  Congress  to  ap- 
prove and  authorize  such  a  program  in  the 
spring  of  1940.  the  isolationist  press  branded 
it  absurd  and  even  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  his 
Presidential  opponent  4  years  later,  said  pub- 
licly that  it  was  beyond  possibility  of  realiza- 
tion. 

The  long-range  preparedness  vision  of  the 
late  President  was  revealed  today  by  officials 
interested  in  straightening  out  the  record 
now  that  the  $42,208,000,000  lend-lease  pro- 
gram is  being  shut  down  and  its  liquidation 
entrusted  to  the  State  Department. 

They  indicated  that  in  fairness  to  the  form- 
er President,  his  early  work  should  be  made 
known— especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
same  isolationist  groups  who  blocked  his 
early  moves  now  are  attempting  to  make  the 
charge  that  he  left  this  country  unprepared 
for  the  tremendous  task  which  broke  cut  on 
Pearl  Harbor  day. 

A  careful  review  of  hitherto  censored  mem- 
oranda  reveals  that  the  late  Herman  Oliphant. 
then  general  counsel  for  the  Treasury,  first 
sounded  the  administration  alarm  on  prcduc- 
Uon  difficulties  inherent  in  the  threat  of  war 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  pointed  out  to  the 
Nation. 

That  was  in  the  spc«ig  and  summer  of 
1938— even  before  the  late  Neville  Chamber- 
lain, tnen  British  Prime  Minister,  had  made 
his  deal  for  "peace  in  our  time  '  with  Hitler 
at  Munich.  Oliphant  was  encouraged  to  put 
a  staff  to  work  on  those  long-range  problems 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  then  Secretary  of 
Treasury.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr 


Key  mfn  on  this  staff  was  a  young  lawyer. 
Oecar  Col.  who  later  was  to  draft  the  Lend- 
Lease  Actw  In  the  fall  of  1938.  Oliphant  came 
up  with  ^ata  to  show  that  if  war  did  break 
out.  this  country  would  have  to  assume  that 
sooner  or  later  it  would  be  Involved.  On  this 
data,  Olifhant  concluded  that  the  only  pos- 
sible Insflu-ance  policy  would  be  to  step  up 
airplane  production  to  50,000  planes  annu- 
ally. 

Morgenthau,  Oliphant,  and  Cox,  by  memo- 
randa and  personal  conversation,  put  the 
SO.OOO-plane  idea  before  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He 
was  impressed,  and  consented  to  permit  work 
on  it  to  Continue.  But  he  told  the  planners 
that  It  would  be  Impossible  for  him  to  make 
any  such  proposal  at  that  time  to  a  Congress 
which  evtn  then  was  trimming  minor  defense 
appropriations. 

The  titling  was  wrong,  he  said.  And  it 
was  not  Until  May  1940,  when  the  German 
Wehrmacht  was  running  wild  through  France, 
and  England  was  virtually  defenseless,  that 
he  was  able  to  present  the  plan  to  Congress — 
to  be  met  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  by  in- 
credulity and  amazement. 

The  go$l.  of  course,  was  achieved  and  sur- 
passed.    [ 

The  wok-k  done  by  Ollphanfs  staff,  notably 
Cox,  formed  the  genesis  of  lend-lease,  an  un- 
paralleled weapon  by  which  this  country 
traded  goods,  guns,  machines,  and  dollars  for 
fighting  services  of  its   allies  and  victory. 

This  work  also  enabled  England  in  Its 
desperate  hours  prior  to  lend-lease  to  find 
weapons  which  encouraged  It  to  stand  for 
critical  months  alone  against  Germany. 

The  work  started  on  the  assumption  of 
Oliphantls  staff  that  the  systems  of  World 
War  I  would  not  work — first,  that  no  private 
firm  could  be  purchasing  agent  here  for  the 
Allies,  as  ^as  J.  P.  Morgan  in  the  First  World 
War;  and»  second,  that  the  Allies  were  going 
to  be  desperately  short  of  dollars  to  buy 
American,  weapons. 

This  st»ff  pioneered  the  way  into  purchas- 
ing by  Anglo-French  air  missions  which  be- 
gan buying  a  few  planes  here  when  the  war 
broke  out  in  September  1939. 

And  it  went  to  work  on  problems  of  stand- 
ardizatloi).  arguing  for  freezing  of  certain 
plane  models  to  enable  producers  to  swing 
toward  mass  production.  It  went  into  the 
problem  of  ammunition  for  small  arms— the 
question  of  British  use  of  30.3  rifle  shells  as 
against  the  United  States  .30-callber  rifle. 

In    1940 — a    full    year    before    lend-lease 

when  France  was  falling  and  Britain  was  In 
desperate  need  of  arms,  the  mechanics  of 
purchase  here  were  breaking  down.  The 
question  was  whether  the  United  States 
would  chQose  to  Insist  on  formal  dollar  pay- 
ments and  see  Hitler  astride  the  British 
Isles,  or  take  drastic  action. 

It  was  ^ox  at  that  critical  hour  who  found 
aa  old  1832  statute  which  permitted  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  lease  certain  properties  for 
up  to  5  Jears.  That  broke  one  bottleneck 
and  limited  types  of  war  materiel  were  made 
available. 

Then,  alter  Dunkerque.  Britain  was  desper- 
ately  in  <ieed  of  rifles,  pistols,  and  small- 
arms  amniiunitlon.  because  the  escape  from 
Dunkerque  had  stripped  its  surviving  troops 
of  all  equipment  and  its  beaches  were  vir- 
tually ueflenseless.  The  United  States  had 
ample  suf^lies  In  warehouses.  But  the  State 
Department  ruled  that  the  United  States 
could  not  provide  them  to  Britain  because 
this  country  still  was  neutral  and  to  do  so 
would  violate  International  law. 

The  Stale  Department  ruled  that  was  legal. 
The  private  firms  hurried  the  weapons  to 
Britain.  They  included  500.000  rifles,  quan- 
tities of  t5-milllmeter  cannons  that  were 
growing  ol)solete,  Le.wls  and  Browning  ma- 
chine gum.  And  Britain  armed  Its  reorgan- 
izing armj  and  its  civilians  and  stood  firm. 
Then,  m  the  fall  of  1940.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
determine*  to  meet  the  problem  head-on 
and  orderod  Morgenthau  to  cut  red  tape  and 
maJce  thisicountry  the  actual  arsenal  of  de- 
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mocracy.  Cox  was  put  to  work  drafting  once 
again. 

He  drafted  the  original  Lend-Lease  Act  in 
90  minutes,  basing  it  on  the  old  1892  stat- 
utes and  the  Pittman  resolution  permitting 
shipments  of  arms  to  Latin- American  coun- 
tries. That  draft  went  to  Morgenthau,  who 
had  his  Tieasury  lawyers  go  over  it  quickly. 

Again  Cox  was  called  in  to  break  the  bottle- 
neck. He  found  that  while  the  Government 
couldn't  sell  the  weapons,  private  compMinles 
could  do  so  with  full  legality. 

Furthermore,  he  found  that  much  of  the 
ammunition  and  many  of  the  guns  were 
growing  aged  and  the  War  Department  would 
not  be  averse  to  seeing  the  material  replaced 
with  new  ammunition  and  weapons.  So  the 
crucial  weapons  were  traded  In  to  private 
companies  such  as  United  States  Steel  Export 
and  others,  which  undertook  to  replace  them 
for  the  War  Department  with  new  weapons. 

It  then  was  all  very  simple. 

It  went  through  revlslonary  examinations 
In  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  was  shown 
to  congressional  leaders  who  approved  alter 
minor  revisions.  Cordell  Hull.  Henry  L.  Stlm- 
son,  the  late  Prank  Knox,  and  Morgenthau 
then  initialed  it — all  within  the  space  of  a 
few  hours  in  1  day  as  It  was  hurried  from 
department  to  department  by  messenger, 

Then  it  was  rushed  to  the  White  House. 
President  Roosevelt  studied  it  for  10  minutes, 
then  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  slapped  his 
desk. 

"Boy — that's  It."  Mr.  Roosevelt  said. 

Although  the  drafting  was  done  by  legal 
experts.  It  was  Mr  Roosevelt  i>ersonaHy  who 
took  over  the  task  of  explaining  the  move  to 
the  American  people  and  to  Congress.  While 
pfeparatlons  were  quietly  going  ahead  in  Con- 
gress for  reception  of  such  a  move.  Mr  Roc)se- 
velt  went  for  a  short  sea  trip.  On  his  return, 
he  was  told  that  preparations  were  ready. 

He  met  correspondents  at  the  White  House 
and  In  December.  1940.  began  the  press  con- 
ference that  now  is  historic. 

"When  your  neighl>or"6  house  is  on  fire,  you 
lend  him  a  fire  hose."  said  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 


Ambassador  Patrick  Hurley  and  Chinese 
Unity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MiKE.M.XNSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15.  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  settlement  l>etween 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Mao  Tse-tung  is  a 
tribute  to  the  diplomatic  abihty  and 
statesmanship  of  our  Ambassador  to 
China,  the  Honorable  Patrick  Hurley. 
While  the  agreement  reached  between 
the  Kuomintang  and  CommunLst  Par- 
ties ha.«  not  brought  about  complete  ac- 
cord between  the  two  factions,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  laid  a  firm  fotmdation  for 
eventual  settlement  of  China's  internal 
problem.'.  The  succes,«;  achieved  so  far 
has  been  due.  in  large  part,  to  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  Pat  Hurley,  who  has  had 
to  surmount  tremendous  diC5culties  in 
bringing  these  two  groups  together. 
Due.  in  large  part,  to  his  persistence  and 
skill  the  chances  for  unity  in  China  are 
greater  now  than  ever  before.  It  is 
with  confidence  that  we  look  forward  to 
Ambassador  Hurley  returning  to  his 
post  in  China  where,  we  hope,  an  even- 


tual and  complete  reconciliation  of  all 
Chinese  elements  will  take  place.  This 
is  not  only  necessary  but  desirable  so 
that  China  will  become  internally  strong 
and  thus  be  able  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibilities and  the  obligations  that  go 
with  a  great  power.  'When  this  position 
is  achieved  China  then  will  become,  in 
reality,  a  bastion  for  peace  in  Asia  and 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Bamet  Nover  covering  the 
present  situation  in  China  and  the  part 
played  by  Ambassador  Hurley.  Mr. 
Nover  is  one  of  the  outstanding  news- 
paper commentators  in  the  country  to- 
day, and  his  work  always  shows  a  realis- 
tic understanding  of  the  problems  he  dis- 
cus.ses  and  a  background  of  scholarly 
research.  Under  unanimous  consent, 
the  article  referred  to,  follows: 

Step  Toward  Unity 
( By  Bamet  Nover ) 

CHtJNCKINC    AND    THI   CHINESE    BEDS 

It  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  the  agree- 
ment which  the  central  Chinese  Government 
has  Just  concluded  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists eliminates  for  good  all  sources  of 
actual  or  potential  conflict  between  them. 

The  differences  between  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  the  Reds  are  altogether  too  deep-seated 
and  of  too  long  standing  to  be  wiped  out 
overnight  by  any  paper  pledge  by  both  ele- 
ments to  live  at  peace  with  one  another  and 
work  together  for  the  common  good  of  the 
nation. 

Certainly,  the  signing  of  the  agreement 
does  not  In  and  of  itself  mean  that  China 
is  now  truly  united,  not  In  our  meaniiig  of 
the  term,  anyway.  Basically,  the  agreement 
only  establishes  and  legalizes  a  state  of  truce 
Between  the  central  government  and  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  Out  of  that  truce,  how- 
ever, real  peace  and  unity  may  evolve.  If 
that  happens,  the  Chungking  pact  will  prove 
to  be  a  very  Important  milestone  in  China's 
national  life. 

It  can  be  more  than  that.  It  can  also  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  peace 
In  the  Far  East. 

One  Important  reason  why  at  rectirrlng  in- 
tervals over  a  period  of  more  than  a  btmdrcd 
years  the  Par  East  has  been  a  great  interna- 
tional storm  center  is  that  during  the  entire 
period  Ciiina  has  been  weak.  Being  weak 
she  has  been  a  prey  both  to  internal  rivalries 
and  foreign  pressures. 

The  Sino-Japanese  War  that  began  in  1937 
and  that  led.  4  years  later,  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
was  only  the  last  of  a  series  of  conflicts  whose 
root  cause  was  China's  inability  to  defend 
herself. 

Before  China  can  grow  strong  enough  to 
Insure  her  security  against  external  attack 
she  must  first  achieve  unity.  By  the  same 
token,  any  situation  that  inhibits  such  unity 
or  delays  its  achievement  makes  for  inter- 
natlorfal  turmoU. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  of  American  policy  vls-a-^rts 
China.  This  criticism  has  come  most  ^- 
hemently  from  those  who  have  argued  that 
in  supporting  Chiang  Kai-shek  we  were  put- 
ting money  on  the  wrong  horse.  They  have 
favored  granting  direct  support  to  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  on  the  ground  that  the 
Yenan  regime  was  more  honest,  more  demo- 
cratic, more  of  a  people's  regime  than  the 
government  at  Chungking. 

This  pressure  was  resisted,  and  with  good 
reason.  Not  only,  with  all  Its  faults,  was  the 
Chungking  Government  the  duly  constituted 
goverment  of  China,  po  recognized  not  only 
by  us  but  by  all  the  other  United  Nations, 
Including  Russia,  but  in  giving  direct  sup- 
port to  the  Chinese  Communists  we  would 


have  been  feeding  the  fires  at  civil  war  in 

China. 

Instead,  repeated  efforts  Were  made  by 
American  emissaries  to  bring  Chungking  and 
the  Chinese  Communists  together.  These 
efforts  got  nowhere  for  a  long  time,  and  all 
the  while  Chungking  and  'i'enan  were  pre- 
paring as  well  as  they  could  for  what  many 
regarded  as  the  lifevitable  st.niggle  between 
them.  Both  sides  were  reckoning  on  the 
gains  to  be  derived  from  Japan's  ultimate 
collapse  and  from  the  support  they  hoped 
to  get  from  the  outside  to  make  themselves 
supreme  In  China. 

In  order  to  find  a  solution  of  China's  in- 
ternal difficulties  it  became  clear  that  an 
understanding  had  first  to  be  reached  by 
outside  nations  having  the  greatest  direct 
intereste  in  what  happened  in  China.  This 
meant,  particularly.  Russia  and  the  United 
States 

The  fuU  story  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
United  States  to  reach  an  understanding 
with  Russia  regarding  the  Par  East  has  yet 
to  be  told.  When  It  is  told  it  will  reflect 
credit  on  American  diplomacy,  not  least  on 
the  efforts  made  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Patrick  J. 
Hurley. 

Before  going  to  China  as  American  Am- 
bassador. General  Hurley  visited  Moscow  and 
had  long  conversations  with  Marshal  Stalin 
and  Foreign  Commissar  ^olotov  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Chinese  affairs!  At  that  time  he 
sought  and  received  assurances  from  the 
Russian  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Unions  deter- 
mination to  avoid  fishing  in  China's  troubled 
waters  by  giving  aid  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. On  a  later  occasion.  CJeneral  Hurley 
helped  i>er6uade  the  Kremlin  to  enter  into 
conversations  with  the  Chinese  Government 
for  a  settlement  of  the  issues  outstanding 
between  them. 

General  Hurley's  eflorU  to  bring  Chung- 
king and  the  Chinese  Communiste  together 
were  the  corollary  to  the  efforts  he  had  made 
at  Moscow.  A  good  deal  of  credit  for  the 
easing,  of  Russian-Chinese  and  Chungking- 
Yenan  tensions  certainly  belongs  to  him. 

The  question  remains  how  well  the  pres- 
ent Chungking  agreement  will  l>e  carried 
out.  By  no  means  all  differences  between 
Chungking  and  the  Communists  have  been 
disposed  of.  even  on  a  truce  basis  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  each  side  has  mada 
concessions  to  the  other. 

Chungking  has  agreed  to  detnocratise  the 
central  regime  and  end  the  present  one- 
party  dicutorship.  The  Chinese  CcMnmu- 
nisu,  for  their  part,  even  while  insisting  on 
the  appointment  of  the  governors  of  four 
northern  provinces  and  the  retention  of  a 
large  military  force,  have  agreed  to  recog- 
nize Chungking's  paramountcy  in  principle 
at  least  and  accept,  again  at  least  in  princi- 
ple, the  nationalization  of  all  military  forces 
In'China.  How  well  this  agreement  is  carried 
out  will  determine  how  speedily  real  unity 
will  be  achieved  in  China.  At  least  a  start 
has  been  made.  i 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15,  1945 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  all 
Members  of  Congress  are  vitally  con- 
cerned alx)ut  the  postwar  employment 
problems  and  reconversion  in  whatever 
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state  we  may  come  from.  I  think,  how- 
ever, it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  problem  in 
California  is  more  complex  and  difficult 
than  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

There  are  several  distinct  rea.sons: 

First.  California  is  overpopulated  due 
to  expanded  war  industries. 

Second.  California's  climate  is  so  de- 
sirable and  attractive  that  people  com- 
ing there  during  the  war  do  not  want  to 
ieave. 

Third.  California  needs  peacetime  in- 
dustrial expansion  and  the  manufacture 
of  basic  materials  in  order  to  keep  her 
increased  population  employed. 

Southern  California,  of  which  Los 
Angeles  County  is  the  metropolitan  cen- 
ter, will  suffer  the  most  unless  industrial 
peacetime  manufacturing  is  expanded  to 
provide  employment  for  its  surplus  popu- 
lation. The  labor,  raw  materials,  cheap 
hydroelectric  power,  factories,  transpor- 
tation facilities,  and  consumer  markets 
are  available,  but  we  are  fighting  against 
the  severe  competition  of  eastern  manu- 
facturing centers. 

The  Kaiser  steel  plant  in  Fontana  is 
struggling  against  eastern  steel  manu- 
facturers for  its  existence.  The  war  left 
two  mammoth  modern  synthetic  rubber 
plants  in  Los  Angeles  County  which  must 
be  kept  operating.  It  also  left  one  of  the 
most  modern  aluminiun  extrusion  plants 
as  well  as  some  of  the  largest  shipbuild- 
ing and  repair  plants  together  with  the 
largest  airplane  manufacturing  plants, 
and  numerous  smaller  factories  which 
can  readily  be  converted  into  peacetime 
production. 

Los  Angeles  County  has  the  finest 
equipped  rail  and  harbor  facilities  in  the 
W.--  All  of  these  facilities  can  and 
ir\v..<  be  used  to  proxidn  Inbnr  with  suit- 
able employment,  and  •  >  -ip-pU'the  West 
and  the  foreign-truu.  niaiKets  with 
peacetime  product.-^.  Otiitiwise  our 
great  hydroelectric  plants  will  go  beg- 
ging for  wheels  to  turn,  and  our  mam- 
moth industrial  factories  wi!!  become 
ghostly  monuments  and  lao.  :  -.vill  go 
begging  for  jobs,  seeking  rehef  from  the 
State  and  counties  unless  suitable  legis- 
lation and  proper  future  planning  is  laid 
out  now  to  prevent  economic  deteriora- 
tion. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  attached  article  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News: 

CAUFOXNIA'S    THREE    CHOICES 

It  Is  easy  to  blow  wise  over  California's 
postwar  unemployment  problem.  What  is 
hard  is  to  discover  means  ol  solving  It. 

Tiius,  though  the  storm  warnings  are  out — 
plain  for  all  except  the  blockhead  fringe 
to  see  and  heed— the  problem  of  maintaining 
nearly  3.500.000  civilians  In  employment  con- 
tinues to  baffle  the  States — and  the  Na- 
tion's— top  experts 

In  the  wake  of  Government  development 
of  war  industries.  1.800.000  people  have  come 
to  California  since  1940. 

If  these  new  residents  are  going  to  find 
places  in  the  States  peacetime  economy,  a 
tremendous  expansion  of  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural production  will  be  required. 

As  stated  by  the  University  of  Californias 
bureau  of  public  administration,  the  State 
h.^^  three  choices:  increased  production,  a 
permanent  burden  of  unemployment  relief, 
or  reduction  of  population. 

Since  increased  production  offers  the  only 
long-range  solution  if  the  Pacific  West  is 
to  realize  its  full  destiny,  the  problem  is  what 


can  be  done  to  bring  alxiut  increased  indus- 
trial activity. 

To  plan  and  carry  out  greater  production 
during  wartime  was  comparatively  easy.  In 
the  first  place,  as  Samuel  C.  May,  director 
of  the  Berkeley  campus'  public  administra- 
tion bureau  has  noted,  "the  airplane  plants 
and  shipyards  did  not  develop  in  California 
under  normal  comf>etitive  conditions. 
They  came  to  California."  May  reminds  us. 
"because  the  Federal  Government  under  its 
war  powers  planned  and  directed  their  loca- 
tion, financed  their  construction,  and  con- 
tracted for  purchase  of  their  entire  output." 

In  other  words.  Uncle  Sam  set  up  business 
In  our  midst  and  the  people  came  out  in 
droves  to  work  for  him. 

It  was  all  great  stuff  while  it  lasted.  But 
now.  about  to  be  thrown  back  upon  the  self- 
reliance  of  local  communities,  the  State  gov- 
ernment, and  private  business  war  workers 
facing  continuing  cut-backs  are  experiencing 
an  understandably  queasy  feeling. 

Where  we  go  from  here  is  therefore  the 
big  question. 

Looking  at  the  over-all  national  economic 
picture,  the  average  observer  certainly  has 
little  cause  for  optimism  over  the  West's  im- 
mediate industrial  future. 

Technological  advances  in  all  employments 
since  1939  have  whittled  a  good  10  percent  off 
the  Nation's  labor  force.  Trades  and  services, 
unfortunately,  cannot  absorb  every  displaced 
factory  and  agricultnral- worker.  Hence.  Pro- 
fessor May,  taking  into  account  a  reasonable 
pcpvilation  loss,  estiVnat^s  that,  despite  some 
degree  of  expansion  in  trades  and  services, 
California  will  still  have  1,050,000  unem- 
ployed by  1S47 

What  has  happened  has  been  a  great  eco- 
nomic mutation.  A  region  foi-merly  sup- 
ported by  a  tourist  industry,  agriculture,  and 
light  manufacturing,  has  as  a  result  of  the 
war  become  industrialized.  Factory  smoke 
and  orange  blossoms  are  now  the  mix  of  Cali- 
fornia's air.  The  result  is,  as  Fortune  mag- 
azine says,  that  "the  West  now  has  an  indus- 
trial population  that  only  industry  can  em- 
ploy- 
To  employ  this  population  in  a  peacetime 
consumer  economy.  May  estimates,  would  re- 
quire an  initial  capital  outlay  in^-estment  for 
plant  and  equipment  of  at  least  $6,500,000,000. 

This  figure  represents  three  times  as  much, 
he  says,  "as  the  annual  average  capital  ex- 
penditures for  plant  and  equipn  ent  as  were 
invested  over  any  3-year  period  of  the  boom 
1920's  for  the  entire  United  States." 

Because  public  works  is  at  best  only  a 
stopgap  measure,  and  because  unemploy- 
ment relief,  if  long  continued,  would  bur- 
den the  entire  economy,  the  answer  to  con- 
tinuing employment  in  California  is  exten- 
sive Investment  in  what  Heni:y  Kaiser  calls 
"seed  "  industries. 

Where  to  obtain — or  from  whence  to  at- 
tract— such  great  sums  of  capital  as  are 
needed  is  the  crux  of  the  problem. 

Converting  to  peacetime  production  ex- 
isting wartime  plants  and  facilities  presents 
a  difficult  undertaking.  Unlike  eastern 
heavy  industry — notably  motors,  cars,  rails, 
steel,  and  electrical  machinery — Californias 
airplane  plants  and  shipyards,  as  well  as 
its  Fontana  steel  enterprise,  cannot  be  con- 
verted to  manufacture  of  civilian  goods  with- 
out far  reaching  and  costly  alteration. 
While  eastern  industry  returns  to  the  func- 
tions for  which  it  was  originally  established, 
the  Pacific  coast  faces  the  challenge  of  build- 
ing an  almost  entirely  new  industrial  struc- 
ture. 

Money  to  build  this  structure  is  not  avail- 
able in  svifBclent  amounts  locally.  Thus,  as 
May  indicates.  "California's  immediate  fu- 
ture will  depend  upon  whether  this  capital 
will  flew  into  expansion  of  eastern  con- 
cerns •  •  •  or  whether  it  can  be  en- 
couraged by  favorable  conditions  to  come  to 
California." 

Past  efforts  in  this  direction  have  not  been 
particularly    successful.      Eastern    Industrv 


generally  .resists  regional  competition,  main- 
tains cloa>  tie-ups  with  eastern  banking  and 
credit  concerns. 

Consequently,  California  has  but  one  way 
out  of  the  postwar  maze:  assistance  and 
planning  iby  the  Federal  Government. 

California,  however,  cannot  maturely  ap- 
praise itslfuture  or  determine  the  extent  and 
direction  I  of  Federal  assistance  in  a  happy- 
duck  attitude  ol  resistance  to  realities.  The 
"everythltig  Is  going  to  turn  out  all  right" 
phllosopHy  wont  avert  what  Fortune  aptly 
terms  "Pi^edated  disaster." 

It  Is  obtious,  therefore,  that  Californians — 
and  westarners  generally — should  have  a  con- 
siderable ptake  in  the  objectives  cf  the  Mur- 
ray-Patmbn  full-employment  bill.  It  Is  also 
natural  that  they  should  look  with  interest 
and  hopej  to  the  many  other  measures  now 
ngress  aimed  at  steering  the 
economy  toward  peace  and  plenty, 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  gives 
a  better  chance  to  catch  up  with 
rce. 

entally.  however,  larger-^cale  de- 
of  western  resources  and  produc- 
tion, the  Elimination  of  discriminatory  prac- 
tices suc4  as  unfair  basic  point  prices  anl 
monopolistic  restraint;  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  Investment  in  western  pusiness  and 
industry  through  Government-guaranteed 
loans — tliese  are  the  guideposls  to  Califor- 
nia's posBwar  future. 

It  is  nit  an  easy  -road.  "Work  pile"  pro- 
grams wii  soften  thp  transition  shock.  Fed- 
eral aid  ^ill  smooth  the  way.  9ut  the  really 
tough  J(^  of  building  a  firm  economic 
foundatidn  for  the  Wests  expanded  popula- 
tion is  gding  to  take  a  lot  of  perserverance. 
•  Now  is!  the  time  to  hammer  relentlessly 
at  the  tafck  of  creating  a  healthy  economy 
for  the  siate  and  the  Nation. — R.  E.  O.  H. 
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HuA.  RuBLRi  K  RiLii 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15.  1945 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  tJhe  following  statement: 

WH(^'S    RIGHT AND    WHO'S    WHONC? 

In  Septjember.  Socony-Vacuum  offered  its 
employee^  a  15-percent  increeise  in  pay. 
Added-  to)  increases  previously  given  since 
1941,  thii  made  a  total  Increase,  in  both 
hourly  wkges  and  weekly  take-home  pay, 
ranging  ffom  32  to  38  percent  since  that  date. 
The  offtr  was  accepted  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  employees.  It  was  rejected  by 
the  unioit  holding  contracts  with  4  of  our 
15  refineries,  representing  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  company's  total  employees. 

The  unjon  called  a  strike  In  violation  of 
the  provi»ions  of  the  War  Labor  Disputes 
Act  and  of  the  no-strike  clause  in  the 
contracts. 

The  Government  summoned  a  conference 
between  11  oil  companies  and  the  union  of- 
ficials. This  conference  failed  to  reach  an 
agreement.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  then  pro- 
posed that  the  dispute  be  submitted  to  arbi- 
tration— Ijut  the  proposal  limited  the  arbi- 
tratlon  to  the  difference  l)etween  the  com- 
pany's offo-  of  15  percent  and  the  union's  de- 
mand of  3D  percent. 

In  view  of  the  grave  Inconvenience  caused 
the  public  by  the  strike,  Socony-Vacuum  ex- 
pressed it$  willingness  to  arbitrate  on  any 
fair  basis. 

We  stip^ilated  that  the  arbitrator  should 
consider  ^Axat  is  a  fair  increase  in  wage  rates. 
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without  reference  to  the  company's  voluntary 
offer  or  the  union's  demand.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor's  proposal  provides  that  arbitration 
should  determine  what  Increase  should  be 
given  employees  in  excess  of  15  percent.  This 
was  and  stUl  is  the  only  difference  between 
the  Government's  position  and  the  com- 
pany's. 

It  Is  not  arbitration  at  all  when  the  arbi- 
trator begins  by  giving  to  one  party  half  of 
what  that  party  demanded. 

We  asked  also  that  the  arbitrator  should  be 
mutually  acceptable.  The  nrbitrator  subse- 
quently named  by  the  Secretary  is  entirely 
acceptable  to  U8. 

We  have  repeated  to  the  SiKiretary  of  Labor 
our  wUiingness  to  accept  th?  decision  of  the 
aibltrator  as  to  the  wage  to  je  paid. 

Socony-Vacuum  did  not  decline  arbitra- 
tion. 

B.  Bhewster  Jennings, 
President.  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co..  Inc. 
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EXTENSION  OF  R  SHARKS 

OF  . 

HOv   JOHN  J.  RDONFY^V  V- 

*      .  -OF    NEW    YOR*.  *,♦' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R«PR;2SENTATIVK 
Monday.  October  15,  1945 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In. the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  re.soluticfns 
which  were  unanimously  adopted  at  a 
meeting  held  recently  at  t  le  Hotel  Astor 
in  New  York  City  under  t  !ie  auspices  of 
the  Clan-na-Gael  of  New  York  and 
Bronx  Counties.  I  feel  thj.t  oiu"  Gotem- 
ment  should  exert  every  influence  to 
obtain  an  impartial  hearing  of  Ireland's 
case  before  the  Internat  onal  tribunal 
which  is  to  be  set  up  to  establish  peace 
and  justice  throughout  the  world.  The 
Partition  Act  passed  by  the  British  Par- 
liament should  be  promptly  repealed  if 
we  mean  to  do  justice  to  the  small 
nations  of  the  world: 

Hon.  John  J.  Roonet, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  resolutions  which 
follow  were  unanimously  adopted  at  a  meet- 
ing held  under  the  auspices  jf  the  Clan-na- 
Gael  of  New  York  and  Bronx  Counties.  N.  Y., 
in  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  on  Sunday 
evening,  September  16,  1945: 

"Whereas  Thomas  Etevis,  the  Irish  patriot, 
poet,  philosopher,  and  publicist,  to  whom 
this  meeting  of  citizens  of  Irish  blood  Is 
paying  a  tribute  of  affecticna:e  remembrance 
on  the  centenary  of  his  dcatn,  detested  big- 
otry and  intolerance  and  devoted  his  great 
talents  in  the  years  of  his  niattxre  manhood 
to  the  noble  work  of  uniting  in  the  Ixinds  of 
friendship  the  people  of  Ireland  and  estab- 
lishing, through  that  nion.  an  independent 
and  distinctively  Irish  nat.on.  under  the 
government  of  which  all  its  :lti2ens,  regard- 
less of  their  racial  origin,  creed  or  class, 
would  enjoy  equal  rights;  ard 

"Whereas  we  believe,  as  Davis  Ijelleved,  that 
sectarian  hatred  is  an  evil  thing  and  that 
when  it  Is  fomented  and  p:acticed  for  the 
purpose  of  oppression  or  to  Impede  the 
progress  of  a  people  toward  freedom  It  is 
doubly  reprehensible:  Theref  )re  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  draw  the  attention  of 
the  executive  department  of  i  he  Government 
of  the  United  States,  of  our  representatives 
In  both  Houses  of  Congress  a: id  of  our  fellow 
cltisens  to  the  grave  Injusiice  which  was 
done  to  the  people  of  Ireland  by  the  Partition 


Act  which  was  passed  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  1920  and  to  the  evils  which  have 
resulted  from  the  dismemberment  of  Ireland: 
and  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we  denounce  the  govern- 
ment set  up  in  six  counties  ol  northeastern 
Ireland,  after  the  partition  of  the  ancient 
...risr  Nation,  as  a  bigoted  military  despotism, 
which  has  oppressed  and  penalized  the  Cath- 
olic people  of  that  area,  because  of  their  re- 
ligious l)elief8.  which  continues  to  violate 
every  one  of  the  'four  freedoms'  and  which 
has  t)een  enabled  and  encouraged  to  continue 
its  acts  of  oppression  by  subsidies  received 
from  the  British  Imperial  Treasury;  and  be  it 
also 

"Resolved.  That  we  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  UrUted  States,  which  shares  re- 
sponslbUity  for  the  keeping  of  the  pledges 
regarding  human  rights  and  human  freedom 
given  to  the  world  by  the  United  Nations 
during  the  propress  of  the  war,  to  insist  that 
those  pledges  l>e  kept,  and  we  request  our 
Government  to  withhold  financial  aid.  part 
of  which  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
oppression,  from  any  foreign  government 
that  violates  those  solemn  promises;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  request  the  United' 
Sti.ies  Government  to  use  its  powerful  in 


glory.  Even  today,  while  our  harbors  arc 
handling  the  debarkation  of  soldiers  and  war 
materials,  port  officials  must  Inventory  ter- 
minal equipment  in  the  light  of  peacetime 
needs  and  plan  a  course  of  replacement 
which  will  assure  proper  port  faculties  In  the 
postwar  world. 

One  lesson  that  the  war  has  tatight  us  Is 
that  as  a  nation  we  are  no  loneer  self-sus- 
taining and  that  we  are  dependent  on  other 
world  areas  for  essentials  of  everyday  life. 
We  also  have  learned  that  if  we  are  to  develop 
our  export  trade  in  proper  proportion  to  our 
domestic  economy  we  must  In  turn  Increase 
otir  Imports.  Students  of  foreign  trade,  both 
In  and  out  of  the  Govemir*ent.  have  given 
considerable  study  to  the  question  of  our 
postwar  foreign  trade.  While  they  are  not 
in  agreement  as  to  the  dollar  values  of  this 
trade,  all  agree  that  it  will  !>e  substantially 
greater  than  the  banner  year  of  1929. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  t>elieves  that 
an  export  trade  of  well  over  $10,000.000  000, 
with  imports  at  $6.000 .000 .000.  are  p<«sible 
postwar  goals  for  the  United  States  and  that 
these  goals  can  be  achieved  If  proper  meas- 
ures are  taken.  In  dollar  terms,  this  would 
mean  a  level  ol  trade  at  leasr  double  what  it 
was  In  1929  and  three  times  what  It  was  In 
"the  years  just  preceding  the  war.    In  terms 


fr^t^nrt'K  .««-^V  ^^  topartlai  heari^^fc;/;..^  emplaj«nent.  it  would  mean  about  5.000,000 
buit?  w,  ic^it^l  ^w^^*  tnternatioHa  trl^*:.^o>k  aij^Uy  related  to  expert  trade  as  corn- 
set  m,l^^tih,rtf  ^  ^^*\or,nceA  ^inje-^^^r^^.^^^fh  less  thai.  2,500,000  before  the  war. 
»hprf  t^r  ?,  f  ^,r^*  ^^^.  ^"""^  ^'■*"^  -VlWe  figmes  would  be  associated  with  a  gross 
Where  throughout  the  world"  ^     .-  ,  ^u^fns^i  pr^juct  not  far  below  $200  000.000  - 


,  Sincerely  yotirs. 


.Tames  RKtut. 


Port  rffrien('v    ~Kev  to  iDcre?** 
foreign  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

V 

n-N   f:>UNLELlFnFR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday.  October  15,  1945 

Mr,  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
Thomas  E.  Lyons,  executive  secretary, 
Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board,  Department 
of  Commerce,  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Port  Au- 
thorities. Palmer  House,  Chicago,  111., 
October  11,  1945: 

On  October  11.  1940 — just  5  years  ago  to- 
day— I  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Atlantic  Marine  Terminal  Operators 
in  New  York.  At  that  time  our  country  was 
at  peace  but  war  clouds  were  gathering  and 
we  had  already  initiated  an  active  national 
defense  program^  At  the  New  York  meet- 
ing I  pointed  out  the  difficulties  of  carrjlng 
on  International  trade  with  a  large  segment 
of  the  globe  already  at  war.  I  also  referred 
to  the  Increased  responslbilltieB  which  port 
authorities  and  terminal  operators  would 
have  to  assimie  as  the  war  spread  Into  other 
world  areas.  In  my  talk  I  listed  some  of  the 
new  and  unfamiliar  commodities  which  we 
would  require  from  distant  lands  for  oiu'  de- 
fense program  and  urged  port  ofRcials  to  gear 
their  facilities  to  handle  this  vitally  Impor- 
tant traffic. 

That  our  ports  and  terminals  have  done  a 
fine  job  m  preparing  for  war  admits  no 
doubt.  Records  of  the  movement  of  troops, 
war  materials,  lend-lease,  and  commercial 
cargoes  through  our  porU  to  the  various 
world  theaters  wiU  go  down  In  history  as 
even  a  greater  achievement.  Irrespective  of 
these  achievements,  our  ports  cannot  afford 
to  rest  on  their  cars  or  Tnarv  in  this  reflected 


,000.  and  a  national  income  of,  say  $165,000, 
jooo.ooo:  . 

*  Although  values  are  important  in  meastu*- 
'ing  foreign' trade,  port  authorities  who  have 

J  tbe..respqp,pibility  of  providing  cargo  facilities 
are  more  .concerned  with  commerce  when  ex- 
pressed iB  toonage.     Last  year  the  Depart- 
ment ol'Commerce  published  a  study  settmg 
t    out  our  exports  for  the  years  of   1929  and 

•  I9a7  as  twenty-nine  and  one-tenth  mUlion 
and  twenty-three  and  eight-tenths  miUlon 
cargo  tons,  respectively.  Our  ImfHjrts  for 
these  identical  years  total  twenty -five  and 
twenty-four  and  eight-tentlis  million  tons, 
respectively.  Postwar  tdnnage  estimates  are 
set  cut  as  thirty-four  millioa  tons — exports, 
and  thirty-three  mUllon  tons — Imports.  In 
other  words,  according  to  the  Commerce 
Department  study,  postwar  export  tonnage 
will  t>c  17 '/a  percent  over  1929  and  42  percent 
greater  than  in  1937.  Import  tormage  esti- 
mates for  the  postwar  period  run  approxi- 
mately 33 1^  percent  higher  than  either  1929 
or  1937.  These  figures  relate  exclusively  to 
dry  cargoes — the  class  of  traffic  in  which  port 
authorities  and  terminal  operators  have  par- 
ticular Interest. 

During  the  war  rapid  strides  were  made  in 
the  field  of  air  transport  and  figures  of  car- 
goes carried  appear  impressive,  especially 
when  stated  in  values.  Within  the  past  fort- 
night we  have  seen  a  cargo  ship  of  the  air.  the 
Globester,  circle  the  world  in  6  days.  Later 
on  we  may  expect  many  more  such  argosies 
of  the  air.  While  this  development  is  spec- 
tactilar  and  Important  I  think  we  can  still 
feel  confident  that  the  bulk  of  otir  Interna- 
tional commerce  when  calculated  on  a  weight 
basis,  will  continue  to  move  by  surface 
ships — at  least  as  long  as  our  seaports  are 
operated  efficiently  and  economically. 

Although  there  are  many  phases  of  our 
foreign  trade  which  merit  disctission,  I  will 
limit  my  remarks  to  two  Important  develop- 
ments— both  resulting  from  the  war — which 
I  think  vital  to  our  port  and  shipping  inter- 
ests. 

The  first  development  concerns  the  Gov- 
ernment's program  for  stock  piling  strategic 
and  critical  materials  which  mtist  be  ob- 
tained abroad.  Authority  for  stock  pUing  of 
materials  and  metals  is  contained  In  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Act  of  1944.  Section  22  of  this 
act  lists  24  commodities  which  have  been 
designated  as  "Strategic  Metals  and  Miner- 
als."    These    commodities    Include — copper 


i 


Ni 


A!::OG 
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lead,  zinc,  tin,  magnesium,  manganese,  chro- 
mlte.  nickel,  molybdenum,  tungsten,  mer- 
cury, mica,  quartz  crystals.  Industrial  dia- 
monds, cadmium,  fluorspar,  cobalt,  tantalite, 
antimony,  vanadium,  platinum,  beryl,  graph- 
ite (and  to  which  may  be  added  aluminum 
or  any  other  minerals  or  metals  in  such  quan- 
tities or  amounts  as  the  Army  and  Navy  Mu- 
nition* Board  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
tor  the  stock  pile  authorized  'jy  the  act  of 
June  7.  1939).  A  report  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board  and  published  as 
Senate  Document  No.  5,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  entitled  "Strategic  Ma- 
terials" contains  a  current  list  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials  Group  A  of  this  list 
relates  to  materials  for  which  stock  piling  Is 
deemed  the  only  satisfactory  means  of  in- 
suring an  adequate  supply  for  a  future 
emergency  In  addition  to  setting  out  the 
critical  and  strategic  commodities,  the  list 
also  contains  footnotes  concerning  special 
storage  and  handling  requirements  for  some 
of  this  material. 

For  obvious  reasons,  actual  quantities  of 
individual  items  cannot  be  revealed.  I  am 
permitted,  however,  to  state  the  aggregate 
tonnage  Involved.  The  present  program  calls 
for  the  stock  piling  of  37,311,510  short  tons  of 
met&ls — a  figure  equal  to  the  total  import 
tonnage  for  all  United  States  ports  In  1936. 
The  stock  piling  of  vegetable  oils  (fats  and 
oils),  which  are  also  Included  in  group  A, 
will    total    274.000    short    tons. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  our  smaller  ports 
might  furnish  the  logical  solution  for  the 
handling  and  storage  of  a  considerable  part 
of  this  tonnage. 

The  second  development  relates  to  the  re- 
alinement  of  trade,  v.hirh  Is  bound  to  result 
from  the  defeat  of  '  :  .Sx  -  <  untrlea.  Ger- 
many and  Jap.Tn  niui.  iu  .->tiiiu'  extent.  Italy 
had  developed  extensive  trade  relations  with 
other  world  areas.  Japan  dominated  the  Par 
East  trade,  while  Germany  had  built  up  sub- 
stantial trade  Interests  with  South  America 
;ind  other  world  areas.  For  the  present,  at 
least,  the  Axis  countries  have  lost  this  trade. 
Their  merchant  marine  have  ceased  to  exist. 
A  recent  dispatch  frpm  Japan  stated  that  only 
35  ships  remained  of  her  strong  prewar  mer- 
chant fleet,  which  was  reported  to  have  con- 
slated  of  approximately  2,500  ships  of  6,000,000 
gross  tons. 

Prewar  trade  figures  of  ti  ^  Ax  countries 
were  quite  impressive.  Lti  me  point  out 
some  of  the  high  lights,  especially  in  the  Par 
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to  provide  the  necessary  storage  and  market- 
ing facilities.  During  the  same  year  (1936) 
Germany  sent  merchandise  valued  at  more 
thai  t200.000,000  to  Latin  America.  Ger- 
man shipments  to  12  of  the  larger  Latin- 
American  countries  totaled  a  million  and  a 
quarter  metric  tons.  Although  these  figures 
are  Incomplete,  they  indicate  the  huge  trade 
between  Axis  countries  and  other  world  areas 
Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Much 
of  this  trade  may  perforce  find  its  way  to 
this  country.  However,  the  chances  of  this 
temporary  windfall  remaining  after  former 
Axis  countries  resume  normal  commercial 
activities  depends  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  services  and  facilities  which  our  ports 
provide. 

As  a  substantial  part  of  the  frtistrated 
colonial  trade  would  not  be  Intended  for 
domestic    distribution,    some    arrangements 


would  of  Necessity  have  to  be  made  to  free 
this  traffic  from  burdensome  customs  re- 
strictions while  enjoying  a  temporary  haven 
here.  In  the  past  our  bonded  warehouse 
laws  hava  not  proved  conducive  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  class  of  trade.  On  the 
other  hanj  foreign-trade  zones  offer  full  free- 
dom for  t>e  holding  of  colonial  products  un- 
til a  foreign  market  has  been  found.  These 
advantage^  have  been  amply  demonstrated 
In  the  Ne*  York  foreign-trade  zone  since  its 
opening  ifi  1937,  A  number  of  other  ports, 
Including  i  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco, 
are  scheduled  to  establish  foreign-trade  zone 
facilities  |is  soon  as  war  conditions  permit. 
Let  us  hope  in  planning  construction  of  these 
foreign-tr^de  zone-,  that  the  respective  port 
authorities  will  keep  a  weather  eye  on  this 
lucrative  international  trade  which  will  soon 
be  seeking  haven  in  our  ports. 


Table  I. — Foreign  trade  of  the  Far  East  and  A  ustralasia 

I  In  thousands  of  United  States  do 


Country 
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Tabls  U.— Leading  productt  of  the  Far  East  a  nd  Australasia  shipped  to  the  Axis  countries 

in  prexcar  years 


Product 


Coon  tries  o.'  origin 


Royboans Korea  and  Manrhnria. 

Other  oil  seeds,  indadinK  copra. 


VejTtablc  oils 

Veritable  oilcake,  and  meal. 

Iron  ore 


Korea.  Manchuri;i.  China,  India   firiti^  and  NettaerlanOs  East 
Indies,  Phihppini^s. 

do .     

Manchnria,     Kona,    C'hhia,     Netheriands'EasV  'indin.''«^^^ 
Philippines. 

Chuia,  India,  Malaya,  and  Phfllppims 

Other  ores  and  metds. do 

Temile  fibers  (cotton,  tote,  hemp,  Australia,  N>w  Zealand,  NUnchurialKorrZ  Chiiiairijdk.  Neib- 
silk.  and  wool).  erlanci.^  East  Iiiilif.  I'hilippiries. 

Rubber Netherlands  EL>it  Pidies,  Malava,  and  India 

Sugar Neiberlands  £a.st  liidtee. 

Total. 


White  .\rliiti  Only 


EXTENSION  OF  REl^ARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BI.OdM 

or  wrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15   1945 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speiker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday. 
October  14.  1945,  entitled  "White  Artists 
Only": 

WHITX    AKT1ST8    ONLT 

In  his  letter  to  Representative  Powk-l, 
made  public  yesterday.  President  Truman 
deplored  the  racial  discrimination  which 
barred  Hazel  Scott  from  the  D.  A.  R.'s  Con- 
Etltutlon  Hall  in  Washington,  but  said  he 
couldn't  interfere  with  "a  private  enterprise." 
He  probably  couldn't,  but  the  D.  A  R.  Is  not 
altogether  private.  It  exists  under  a  congres- 
sional act  of  Incorporation,  for  the  purpose, 
among  others  cited,  of  "securing  for  all  man- 
kind the  blessings  of  liberty."  It  has  the 
right  to  deposit  its  collections,  if  it  can't  find 
room  for  them  elsewhere.  In  the  Smithsonian 
and  National  Museums.  It  Is  privileged  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Smithsonian's 
secretary,  who  tranamlta  it  to  Congress,  which 
customarily  cauaea  It  to  be  printed  in  U)e 
Oovernment  Printing  OfScc.  The  D  A.  R 
certainly  has  aoma  rMponstblllty  toward  the 
cltlBonry  at  largt,  including  those  of  race» 
not  rtprcMntad  in  lU  membership. 

The  D.  A.  R,  can't  be  an  exchulvt  toclul 
rlub  and  also  •  public  institution.  It  can't 
shut  out  large  numbers  uf  good  AmtrlcaiiN 
and  expect  to  be  vtntrated  by  thoae  and  other 
good  Amarioans.  It  cant  stand  fur  tha 
American  patriotic  tradition  and  close  lu 
"  >rs  to  the  deaoendants  of  Crtspui  Atturki* 
"^   -<t  AmoilCMli  to  (ail  In  the  HoMloii  iiutAHMCMr 

d  Peter  Salem,  aftltf  tu  hn\<  >.\\u\ 

.»t  killed  Mejor  Piteatrn,  ti^   u      .:.    rmn 
o  atarted  thti  Wevtiluiionary  War.    It  rant 


Hit  U)  an  ill''- 
Jalitiarv.    l 
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<ai«lti«>   lUio   ntiil 

"  »iiiij  III  t\m« 
With  a 

<»«  the  p\ 

"pr»v«ttluii( 


r  thP  D,  A  R  art  Noponolbl* 

K    >d  wtM-ka.  as  any  reader  of  thrir 

u.i  w,.    .ports  (aee  S,  Doc.  No  851,  Oovern. 

'til  Frmtlnn  Offloe.  104A)  munt  realiae     But 

olr  imocl  works  will  not  help  them  much  in 

;pem  if  they  cater   to  an  unworthy 

—   ......atriotlo  prejudice. 
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Frivale  Ltat '. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


hnN   FR^MK  R,  H.AVFNNFR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15.  1945 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constit- 
uents,-who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Air 
Transport  Command  in  China,  which  de- 
serves the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
Congres.s.  and  particularly  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
It  is  my  Intention  to  present  this  better 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  and  ask  that  he  reque.«;t  the 
War  Department  to  Investigate  the  plight 
of  this  young  man.  and  many  others  like 
him,  who  are  being  kept  in  that  far-away 
wilderness,  according  uO  the  statements 
made  In  my  constituent's  letter,  for  the 
purpo.se  of  aiding  in  the  establi.shment  of 
a  privately  owned  air  line. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Su:  I  am  connected  with  the  ATC  here  in 
China.  The  ATC  for  your  information  is  the 
part  of  the  armed  forces  connected  with  the 
Air  Corps  that  is  the  one  that  delivers  the 
goods  to  the  fighting  men  on  time  and  In 
quantity.  We  are  not  the  fighters  although 
we  do  our  share  of  dying  along  with  the 
othera.  Hundreds  of  men  are  war  victims  in 
rases  of  death*  and  wounds,  but  to  this  date 
there  never  haa  been  one  single  complaint 
from  us.  Today,  however,  we  have  n  com- 
plaint that  should,  to  our  belief,  be  brought 
up  In  the  Oongreaa.  aakliiK  why  we  as  ritlBcn* 
and  soldiers  pro  tempore,  ara  ix>  be  kept  here 
ji>  riiinn  and  in  India  to  fiiei^r  the  nnancinl 
ug  of  an  air  line, 

<  III*  is  the  firMt  time  that  we  hnvo  evi^r 
fiiuuil  >"e«a«>n  to  complnin  uf  th«)  ait  ions  ol 
'»>«*'  d  direct  un 

"  I  ptwe  of  \iii  remftinlni 

here  in  tiiiiin  and  <he  rnr  Rnsi  la  to  see  tn  tt 
ihnt  M  ainalt  Mttnip  of  bin  hvislneasinen  may 
iiinKe  KBUOVeaa  ovil  til  ait  air  lltir  thtit  will  put 

•  <  i^y  tn  Um  j» I  lit*  maiiv,  bvit 

>>  Ihf  lUUM*  V 

We  have  betn  wild  by  the  |Miwers  that  be, 
thnt  the  r#a»nn  we  ni^  to  remnln  lit  the  Pl| 
U  that  the  military  uece««ltv  In  svirh  that  we 
must  stay  there  until  the  ciVUhut  air  lines 
might  come  over  and  uke  \Mm  ^e(>M  under 
their  Wings.    The  ti.  Mereaatty  i«  tu  be 

•et  by  the  theaUr  i  i  nders  and  must  1 
presume  coincide  with  the  contracts  that 
have  been  let  by  the  Oovernment  for  thee* 
companies  to  uke  over.  I  would  like  to  know 
since  when  does  the  Army  go  into  the  busl- 


ness  of  fostering  private  Interests?  I  can 
understand  the  Army  protecting  something 
that  already  has  Ijeen  established,  but  not 
something  that  is  the  dream  of  a  few  In- 
dustrialists. 

We  have  Jtist  gotten  through  listening  to 
the  radio  telling  us  that  all  men  in  the 
States  with  37  or  more  points  with  1  years 
service  In  the  Army  will  not  have  to  come 
overseas.  Also  that  men  34  or  over  with  1 
year's  service  also  will  not  have  to  come  over 
and  have  a  share  of  misery  with  us.  Just 
what  is  it  that  says  we  in  the  ATC  seem  to  be 
in  a  different  branch  of  the  service  alto- 
gether than  that  ol  any  other  branch?  All 
other  branches  are  sending  men  home  tiiat 
are  over  35  years  of  age.  points,  length  of 
service  and  other  reasons,  but  we  In  the  ATC 
win  not  be  sent  home  until  the  minds  of  a 
few  men  are  made  up.  Reiruiatlons  are  drawn 
tip  for  the  men  In  the  Army  as  well  as  the 
heads  of  the  Army  to  be  ot>eyed,  and  although 
a  regulation  came  out  that  men  over  35  years, 
and  those  with  points  would  be  released  at 
once.  Those  orders  are  not  being  carried  out 
by  the  ones  responsible  for  thoae  orders  to 
b'"  carried  out.    Why? 

As  long  as  a  war  emergency  existed.  I  and 
hundreds  of  men  like  me  were  willing  to 
stay  here  and  see  the  thing  through.  Now 
that  it  Is  over,  we  want  to  come  home  and 
see  our  loved  ones  once  more. 

I  don't  suppose  nhat  I  only  will  be  the 
only  one  to  protest  the  treatment  we  are  re- 
ceiving over  here  now,  and  I  wish  to  raise 
my  voice  in  protest  over  the  means  the  ATC 
Is  using  to  encourage  a  private  company  to 
eatablish  their  air  line  over  •  ft  .und  not 
worry  over  the  feelings  and  .m  i  u:  •  y  of  the 
soldier  who  fought  and  won  his  war  over  in 
this  theater  under  the  most  trying  conditions. 

The  men  m  the  ATC  that  operated  in  China 
and    India    did    so    without    any    I-'.-.'r-p    ^r 
glory    being    shown    thenr.    they    rf-i    'i  fv^i 
duties  under  condition*  thRt  hav.'  ;  •  ,>;  ix  (  :. 
undergone  by  any  army  of  ours  ::.   :,:  •   r. 
They  fought  under  ctmditlons  that  cor:  p. if  a 
and  at  times  surpassed  those  of  the  !:.:at.  ;y 
and  other  men  of  action.     We  wurKrc.     .  the 
steaming  jungles,  flew  in  any  kind  ol  dirty 
weather,  endured  the  terrible  monsoonn  tliat 
even  the  movies  car  '  <  \  >  •    h   vf  *       •     'i-p 
lived  In  huta  and  tei.tv  ;!   ,•   v.*"-,    -.^     !,a:   t 
rodenta  aitd  .':   .ki-    of   all  descriptions,   ate 
food  that  natr. lb  ^l  the  country  would  not 
eat  themselves,  fought  night  and  day  aKam»t 
the  greatest  scourge  of  mankind,  tl.i     i    > 
qulto  carrying  malaria.     How  many  h.       <  > 
of  men  now  are  lying  In  hospitals  with  itus 
dread  disease  that  may  renratn  with  the  man 
as  loni  as  he  shall  live? 

The  man  who  was  called  "rear  echelon" 
was  also  bombed  and  straled  with  no  means 
to  fight  back  other  than  tu  depend  on  the 
flghiers  on  the  Helda  tu  give  them  aunie  surt 
uf  protection.  No  battle  stars  lur  China,  no 
points  on  account  of  this  Points  awarded 
fur  battle  stara  for  men  who  t(K)k  a  trip  now 
and  then  over  the  "hump"  Ivory  other  out- 
fit in  the  Armv  who  aervad  lit  China  received 

III   the  furnt  u( 

'         '    M'A»  aioiiii  wiUt 

tnem  in  me  Mme  theater,  tney  have  nut  gut* 

tvn  iM'"  "0.,(i iiii 

they  1. 
thr    ' 
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1   I'lht        fill        lilM       "<     I    lull 


>r  n  uartu' 


'  lip 


MNOiVMOl* 

^  "bMiior  tHen 

er  'rtctn  midier  n 

It    lUKKninornt    juh   in    heljilAK    H^e   i 
d*fe«t    Iheir   and   our   ruthieaa   eneur.      li 
■aid   we  partlclpatMl  in  mMty   battles  and 
were  undn  tire  fmm  many  suurrea,  bu<  we 
raine  ti>ii>u«lt  and  did  the  Job,     What  rut> 
thai  I  ■  «  the  War  Oa|MrMMnt  need  to 

aee  II  u '  -  ■  r  ATC  aarnad  tHf  Hfht  to  share 
in  the  benents  'of  battle  awards  that  other 
oufflto  have  to  their  credit? 

Sir,  I  hope  you  will  And  the  time  to  see 
If  MMDtUUng  can  ;  nn  to  help  us  get 
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home  and  see  our  loved  ones  again,  as  all  of 
ua  feel  we  have  done  our  Job  and  should 
be  shown  some  form  of  thanks  for  the  deeds 
we  have  done  and  the  sacrifices  we  have  madt-. 


Silver 
EXTKN8I'   \   <  1    i;  EM  ARKS 

HON    BFRKEIKY  U  BUNKER 

IN    III!     ii'  ■  .      L    <.'[     .A  i  .    :      ;<.'.,.. 

M'ldnv   Ortobtr  IS.  1945 

\ :  r  ■ .  K  ; ;  \  \  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
t.ikv  i.s.suc  Willi  i.  ■'  inRulshvd  Ron- 
tlcman  from  Nou  V.:k  I  Mr.  CellirI 
who.  on  S<»ptt'mber  27,  made  .some  state- 
ment.s  in  hi.s  rxtonslon  ol  'en^arlts  with 
regard  to  silver. 

I  realize  full  well  the  re.spon.'^iblllty 
which  rests  upon  his  shoulders  to  en- 
deavor to  protf^ct  the  interests  of  his  con- 
;!;■.■  :•■  I!  wever.  I  ;■  t  -  :  .--iree  that 
Iht-  rf>poMMii;;;tv  of  ar.',  M  :r.i)'T  of  this 
body  requin  -  rv;!  d^  I  ix  '..'•,.  'he  House 
.should  condone,  the  presentation  of 
ambiguities  or  misstatements  of  fact  in 
discharginK  his  duties  as  a  representa- 
tive of  his  people. 

Of  rour^H  we  are  all  aware  that  the 
;  ..ii.    ;  ii  •  ^; '  :  -   and   retailers  of   jewelry 


M  ; '.  ^    I ! 


'A' !':i  iri'.   II 


'rt- 


rive  considerably  greater  proflit  from  tlv 

!i;anufac!i:; '  :t!;>i  -,i!'-  r[  :,:':cles  con- 
■.iiniUv;  siiv ._•  u.ai.  uu  a.i;  i-iiuducers  of 
the  ores  m  which  silver  is  found  in  my 

ihv  i:iULc:::an  u  ;!  1  have  us  believe 
that  the  silver  In  •       Msxlcan  peso  has 

;\  r;ii::nrtl  \rtlue  nl  JO  ,,■!:■-  Hr  neg- 
I'ti'U  !o  .stale  tii.i'  !:..■  ( Aihanne  rate 
of  U\:    M  \:-'  i:,  ;.i  m>  a.'  !;  ! :  c  dollar  has 

i^'TM  !<•'  ■-'  ■■■•'  1  \ ■■  i; ,  a!ui  ••' ;:;  in.  nlmost 

6(1    ]'■'  !    'TV    !>.':-  ^    p  i:  ;';,         I  !;•     result    of 

this  (1.  \  ii  r:  >!-  -  !  'he  peso  reduced  Its 
mel!.!.  i).  ill!  [o  (lie  low  level  of  53.3  an 
oiuu!  1(11  the  silver  it  contains.  The 
M'\,>  !!;  (i-\r:!;:r;i  ;.'  ;  callinK  In  these 
jH -o.^  .1.  I  ;,•:•:  !o  iii.il  them  down  and 
r^circuli'  ttu^m  at  ;i  liit;lier  meltinR 
poin*  -.  ,s  to  Kive  to  the  silver  content 
of  tii'.M  pesos  a  proper  value  under  the 
newly  established  price  of  71.11  cents  an 
ounce  for  foreign  silver. 

I  disagree  that,  to  quote  the  gentle- 
man. "This  price  dislocation  caused  by 
the  ( 'P A  h.:\s  created  havoc  all  over  the 
worla.  .-  pi'cially  in  those  countries  where 
silver  is^the  standard  metal  for  money." 
I  insist  that  this  new  price  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  as  it  restores  to  the 
peoples  of  the  countries  who  believe  in 
silver  money  a  portion  of  the  lost  value 
resulting  from  the  demonetization  of 
silver  beginning  in  1873.  which  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  groat  economic  crimes 
of  modern  history. 

It  is  inferred  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  silver  is  nol  as  precious 
as  it  is  cracked  up  to  be.  The  pre- 
ciosity of  Silver  is  determined  by  its  pro- 
duction ratio  in  relation  to  gold,  which 
at  present  is  less  than  7  to  1.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  price  of  silver  has  fallen  to 


a  ridiculously  low  level  because  of  pres- 
sure exerted  by  international  manipu- 
lations where  it  now  rests  at  a  ratio  with 
gold  of  about  50  to  1.  This  discrepancy 
must,  and  will  be  corrected. 

He  states  that  silver  is  not  essential  as 
a  base  for  currency  and  that  any  metal 
with  the  full  weight  of  American  faith 
and  American  resource.s  behind  it  can 
pass  for  currency.  I  would  like  very 
rr*uch  to  exchange  with  the  gentleman  a 
bar  of  pig  iron  for  a  bar  of  silver  with 
or  without  the  stamp  of  the  United 
States  Oovernment  on  It.  The  gentle- 
man states  that  sliver  Is  worth  far  les.s 
than  71.1 1  cents  per  ounce,  but  he  fails 
to  give  any  reavson.  The  fact  that  the 
price  was  ral.sod  to  that  flgure  In  order 
that  his  jewelry  constituents  could  ob- 
tain it.  indicates  that  It  is  worth  at  least 
71,11  an  ounce.  I  expect  to  see  the 
price  of  silver  advance  until  it  reaches 
SI. 29  an  ounce.  Its  normal  and  proper 
value. 

I  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
since  the  recent  adjustment  of  the  price 
of  foreign  silver  to  71.11  cents  an  ounce, 
t^hat  the  silver  in  the  dollar  is  actually 
worth  55  cents,  while  the  gold  that  backs 
each  Federal  Resen'e  note  dollar  is  worth 
only  25  cents. 

I  take  issue  with  the  gentleman  when 
he  .states  that  "the  Treasury  has  2.000.- 

000  000  ounces  of  idle  silver."    If  he  will 
'  x.r.inne    the    daily    statement    of     the 

1  ,i,uiy.  lie  will  find  that  the  Treasury 
:  ts  less  than  500,000.000  ounces  of  silver 

1*  H  not  already  being  used  as  money; 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  approxi- 
mately 200  oio  000  ounces  of  this  so- 
called  idlt  >.jv<  1  is  now  in  the  process  of 
being  coined  for  currency  issue  in  the 
United  States.  The  gentleman  will  also 
be  Interested  to  know  that  a  small  por- 
tion of  this  so-called  Idle  sliver  Is  being 
set  aside  for  .he  manufacturers  of  high- 
priced  jewelry  and  silverware  which  will 
Jive  to  the  constituents  a  handsome 
profit. 

In  connection  with  the  gentleman's 
miscalculation  of  2.000,000.000  ounces  of 
Idle  sliver  he  stated  that  "this  vast  horde 
IS  dally  mounting."  It  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  a  very  simple  matter  for  the  gentle- 
man to  learn  the  facts  by  calling  the 
TKeasury  Dt^partment  before  making 
such  a  gross  misstatement.  The  Treas- 
ury is  not  now  acquiring  any  silver  and 
has  not  acquired  any  for  over  3  years. 

Of  course,  the  gentleman's  chief  in- 
terest lies  in  aiding  his  constituents  to 
purchase  silver  for  the  manufacture  of 
jewelry  and  silverware,  for  he  states  that 
"The  Silver  Purchase  Acts  should  be 
scrapped  \nd  any  silver  beyond  currency 
needs  should  be  sold  to  jewelers,  manu- 
factuiers.  and  silversmiths  at  intrinsic 
values,'*  and  that  silver  should  compete 
with  other  metals  like  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc.  What  a  ridiculous  statement,  after 
silver  has  served  as  money  throughout 
the  world  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  gentleman  states  that  "manufac- 
turers cannot  use  up  our  supply  of  do- 
mestic silver"  and  that  there  is  "no  need 
to  import  silver."  if  there  had  been  no 
need  to  import  silver,  the  OPA  would 
not  have  raised  the  price  to  71.11  cents 


an  ounce.  That  Is  the  same  price  at 
which  his  jeweler  friends  have  been  pur- 
chasing domestically  mined  silver  for 
the  past  3  years.  Furthermore,  there 
Is  not  entugh  domestically  mined  silver 
being  produced  to  supply  our  Treasury 
with  cucient  requirements  for  silver 
coinage,  4r  the  trade  with  enough  silver 
to  keep  Ips  constituents  producing  their 
goods  onia  full-time  basis. 
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m  nay  Won  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Id 
Veterans'  Hospital 


EXtENSION  OF  REMARKS 

H>N.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NEW   YORK 


IN  THE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  October  15,  1945 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  Extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  indude  the  following  article  writ- 
ten by  Walter  B.  Gunnison  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  of  Sunday.  October  14,  1945. 
concernlog  the  new*  1.000-bed  facility 
which  is  tjo  be  presently  erected  in  Brook- 
lyn by  tlie  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  entire  Brooklyn  delegation  in  this 
House  as  well  as  Senators  Wagner  and 
Mead  worked  as  a  team  in  obtaining  this 
much-netded  hospital  for  the  veterans 
of  our  community.  The  successful  result 
was  pleasant  news  not  only  to  our  con- 
gressional delegation  but  to  every  Brook- 
lynlte  and  organization  who  aided  and 
cooperate  in  the  project. 

TEAM   PUkY   WON   BXOOKLTN  nn  VITnUKt' 
HOSPITAL 

tey  Walter  B.  Ounnlson) 

Rememier  the  old  fairy  atory  about  the 
benutir\il  cnstle  that  duappeared  into  the 
ground?    | 

Word  git  around  that  If  aomeone  played 
enough  miialc  of  the  right  kind,  the  building 
would  rue  again. 

8o  all  tne  best  musicians  showed  up  and 
tried  thelf  talent*  and  their  luck,  but  noth- 
ing linppeiied. 

Then  one  day  someone  dreamed  up  the 
Idea  of  everybody  playing  together.  Thafs 
one  verslAi  of  the  birth  of  orchestras.  At 
any  rate,  ithey  struck  up  a  melody  and  aa 
they  played  the  castle  rose  slowly  and  ma- 
jestically, {more  beautiful  than  ever. 

Brooklyji  got  its  veterans'  hospital  through 
team  pla^^  and  some  olJservers.  In  marking 
the  victorf.  have  remembered  the  old  nursery 
tale.  However.  In  Brooklyn's  case  It  took 
more  thani  one  melody  to  turn  the  trick,  It 
took  a  lotjDf  hard  playing  and  a  whole  reper- 
toire of  twnes. 

Mondaylwaa  the  red  letter  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  tilt  hospital  project.  President  Tru- 
man gave,  the  nod  and  Oen.  Omar  Bradley, 
head  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  gave 
out  the  gobd  word.  The  hospital,  a  $6,000,000 
structure  iwlth  room  for  1.000  beds,  will  be 
constructed  on  a  site  In  Port  Hamilton. 

The  mofiey  has  been  earmarked  and  thU 
time  the  u-hole  thing  Is  ofDclal.  something 
that  the  wteran  can  put  his  flnger  on.    The 
date  hasnit  been  settled  yet.  but  the  start  is    ^ 
Just  around  the  corner.  >■ 

The  siio  will  be  In  one  corner  of  the  14C  ^ 
acre  reser^-atlon  overlooking  the  Narrow  ^P 
Not  far  aWay  Is  the  tower  of  Poly  Prep.  I  ^* 
another  direction  is  Dyker  Beach  Park  ar.  .^^ 
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the  Belt  Parkway.  Off  In  the  disUnce  is 
Coney  Island,  with  Its  crazy  profile  against 
the  sky. 

The  hospital  will  rise  and  stand  as  a  sym- 
bol of  community  effort  which  was  crowned 
with  success  after  long  years  of  struggling, 
political  Intrigue,  name  calling,  bltternen, 
recriminations,  false  predictions.  The  same 
ytars.  however,  were  marked  by  patient  driv- 
ing by  veterans  and  their  orgunizatlons. 
*  The  need  far  the  hospital  became  apparent 
In  recent  years  with  startling  clarity.  These 
were  war  years  and  men  were  coming  home 
with  battle  wounds  and  strnnge  dlseaaeii. 
Their  numbers  were  piliiiB  up  like  a  wet 
piece  of  Know  rulling  doun  n  lull, 

Bark  m  tluMr  riviUnn  dmht's,  they  Joined 
their  mult*  Horn  the  prevuni^  wnr  in  mnKlixg 
long  treks  to  the  Bronx,  where  the  only  hoa* 
pltal  tor  their  needs  was  available.  The 
crush  in  the  Bronx  was  so  great  that  m  some 
cases  the  vr  who  got  Uumt  t' 

day  were  n  k  to  Brooklyn  i\, 

rome  back  later.  It  was  nobody  a  taull. 
That's  the  way  things  were. 

Choosing  the  Fort  Hamilton  site  and  mak- 
ing It  stick  was  something  like  catching  a 
moth  with  one  hand.  It  was  like  watching 
a  circus  chariot  race.  The  white  horses  were 
sure  to  win.  but  they  dldnt  come  through 
until  the  home  stretch. 

That's  the  way  It  was  with  the  Port  Hamil- 
ton site.  It  was  In  one  day  and  then  it  was 
turned  down  the  next  clay  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Other  sites  would  be  inentioned,  but 
all  concerned  stuck  to  their  preference  for 
Fort  Hamilton. 

It  was  appropriate  In  a  way  that  the  nn- 
nouncement  of  the  site  was  made  by  Oeneral 
Bradley.  He  was  the  head  ol  an  Army  group 
that  did  things  m  Normandy  and  Fraiice  and 
Germany,  many  of  which  tactics  were  con- 
sidered impcsslble  In  the  textbooks. 

The  hospital  project  got  really  hot  the 
night  of  September  20  at  a  dinner  In  Brook- 
lyn to  Jean  A.  Biutmer,  national  commander 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Represeiitutive  John  J.  Roonky.  one  of  the 
speakers,  revealed  that  the  Brooklyn  congres- 
sional delectation  had  had  an  uudience  with 
Oeneral  Bradley  the  same  day.  Oeneral 
Brn<  'I  let  It  be  known  that  the  site  had 

bee;  ,.  A  There  were  a  few  other  t hinge 
to  be  ironed  out.  however,  before  the  site 
could  be  revealed.  In  any  event.  It  was  to 
come  from  President  Truman. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  reported  the  Port 
Hamilton  site  sbout  a  week  later.  It  was  con- 
nrmed  this  past  Monday  by  General  Bradley, 
with  the  approval  of  President  Truman 

Through  the  >'ears.  the  Eagle  has  left  Its 
columns  open  to  the  sUugi^le  of  veterans  and 
their  leaders  for  the  hospital.  A  year  ago  a 
series  of  articles  In  the  Eagle  de'crlbed  the 
facilities  offered  In  the  Bronx  and  the  hard- 
ships of  Brooklyn  veterans  required  to  travel 
great  distances  to  get  there. 

The  articles  raised  by  veterans'  or- 

ganizations nnu  •  d  with  having  spurred 

the  drive  for  the  facility  here. 

From  the  start,  the  Fort  Hamilton  site, 
which  wUl  t)e  turntd  over  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration^ by  the  War  Department,  was 
considered  a  logical  spot  for  the  facility. 
Situated  In  a  staging  area  at  the  reservation, 
the  property  overlooks  the  waters  of  the 
Narrows. 

During  the  war  the  recreation  areas  at 
Dyker  Eeach  were  thrown  open  to  the  sol- 
diers at  th;  fcrt.  Including  a  baseball  field 
and  golf  ccurse.  The  assumption  is  that 
Commissioner  Robert  Moses  would  give  his 
blessing  to  the  use  of  the  park  by  men  requir- 
ing treatment  at  the  hospital 

The  section,  which  is  bordered  by  Cropsey 

Avenue  Extension.  Dyker  Beach,  and  the  Belt 

Parkway.  Is  quiet.     On  summer  evenings,  men 

'•will  be  able  to  watch  the  twinkling  lights  of 

_^onev  and  the  tower  of  the  Half  Moon  Hotel, 

"^hlch  Iconio  something  like  a  minaret. 
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A  symbolic  gathering  of  eight  veterans'  or- 
ganizations will  hold  a  dinner  to  mark  the 
winning  of  the  hospital  on  October  28  In  the 
Columbus  Club.  It  la  hard  to  pick  out  indi- 
viduals for  special  acclaim  in  connection  with 
the  project,  but  here  are  some  of  those  who 
win  attend  the  dinner: 

Department  Vice  Commander  Vincent  D. 
Cronln.    of    the    American    Legion;     Harold 
Burke,  chairman  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
War*  veterans'  hospital  committee;  Prank  D. 
Bchroth.    pvibltsher    of    the    Eagle;    Miles    P. 
McDonald,  candidate  for  district  ati 
the    Democratic     ticket;     City    (Vn, 
Joseph  T  Sharkey;  and  the  Bro( 
nentatlveji,  John  J  Delaney.  Joae;  ;.  .    ...  ..i. 

Eugene  J.  Keogh.  Andrew  L  Somen,  Jainea  J. 
Hetfernan,  Joiui  J  Rovmey.  D^Minld  L  OToole, 
Leo  P.  Rayfiel.  and  Emanuel  Celler. 
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.    .      -.  ^   :H    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  IS.  1945 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remaiks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  joint 
news  release: 

Joint  Press  Rkleasi  Pkom  Conoissamzm 
KAaL  E  MuNDT,  Republican,  or  Sovth  Da- 
kota. AND  FsANCsa  P.  Bolton.  Rkpubljcan, 
or  Ohio.  MrMBcas  or  Subcommittee  No. 
2,  House  PoRKiQN  ArrAiKs  CoMMrrrcx,  Who 
Arrived  Home  Si^noat  Pbom  a  63-Day  Trip 
TiiR(n'Gi{   'iO   European.   Asiatic,   and   Ar- 

RICAN     CoUNTRtn     IN      WHICH     THEY      MADK 

Special  Ect>nomic  and  Political  STuoiEa 
IN  CoNroRMiTY  With  House  Rsbolutiun 
31& 

WaaHiNOTON.  D.  C.  October  16.— Two 
meaaber*  of  SutoeaaemUtfee  No.  a  ut  the  Houa* 
Forelfn  Affaire  Committee.  CungrMameu 
Karl  E,  Mvndt.  Republican.  South  Dakota, 
and  Prances  P  Bolton.  R:  '  >n.  Ohio, 
returned  to  Waahtnirton  by  p  m  Parts, 

Sunday,  alter  making  a  <  .uUy  ol  eco- 

nomic and  political  coii>  in  'io  coun- 

Ulee  of  Europe  and  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 
They  told  reporters  here  today  they  were 
preparing  reporu  to  be  submitted  direct  to 
President  Truman  and  to  the  Hois?  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  a  number  of  vital,  ccqx- 
pllcated.  and  controversial   matters. 

"The  mast  striking  and  impressive  reac- 
tion we  received  from  the  countries  visited." 
the  two  committee  members  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  said  here  today. 
'  almost  total  confidence  they  have  in 
A  ■  good  intentions  and  their  vnst  ex- 

pec  Cations  for  our  economic  asalstAiice  and 
our  political  and  military  leadership  These 
hopes  for  American  aid  and  assistance  are  so 
tremendous  that  they  exceed  the  (XMsiblllty 
that  any  single  great  power  could  measure 
up  to  their  expectations,  As  a  consequence 
this  almost  childlike  faith  In  the  capacity 
of  the  United  States  to  produce  miracles  Is 
a  bit  terrifying  since  some  measure  of  dis- 
appointment and  disillusionment  Is  Inevita- 
ble. Our  leaders  must  make  clear  In  some 
way  that  our  good  intentions  and  our  earnest 
desires  to  be  helpful  must  after  all  be  lim- 
ited to  our  financial  capacities.  Otherwise, 
if  we  permit  foreign  governments  to  expect 
too  much  too  long,  we  shall  find  ourselves  In 


a  position  where  the  very  great  sto.-ehouse  of 
good  will  which  we  now  have  will  be  deterior- 
ated by  the  bltternesa  which  always  grows 
out  of  disillusionment.  A  little  more  frank- 
ness now  will  forestall  charges  of  bad  faith 
at  some  more  dlsunt  date." 

Congressmen  Mundt  and  Bolton  stated 
they  had  not  yet  had  sufBclent  time  to  an- 
alyse their  notes  sufBciently  to  complete  the 
reports  they  expect  to  make  to  the  Presi- 
dent  and   to  their  cop  .«     but   on  cer- 

tain   matters    their    n  have    already 

MalliEed    Into   tptCK  mmriulntloiu. 

ng  the  reeoaUMRv  i   they   propoae 

to  make  to  both  the  executive  and  legisla. 
tive  branches  of  Oovernment  ao  n  re.Hiilt  of 
their  investigations  abroad  are  the  following 

(  I  I     AMERICAN    Ot'TTOaTB 

The  State  Department  repreaentatives  who 
.tre  aervint  m  foreign  ofllcert  in  our  Icga- 
tlor«  and  embasaies  abroad  are  an  able, 
courageous,  and  well-lnforratd  group  who 
iilMKwt  uniformly  are  doing  a  great  piece  of 
woik  (or  the  United  State.-*  In  many  casee 
our  foreign  staffs  are  inadequately  housed 
in  poor  offices  entirely  nonrepresentntlve  of 
the  dignity  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
resultant  cost  In  loss  of  prestige  for  Amer- 
ica far  excels  any  savings  we  may  make  by 
utilizing  Inferior  buildings  In  out-ol-the- 
way  locations. 

Of  even  greater  Importance,  however.  Is 
the  fact  that  the  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions which  these  on-the-spot  foreign  oflB- 
cers  file  with  our  State  Department  are  not 
given  sufficient  consideration  in  Washing- 
ton. Too  frequently  It  appears  our  foreign 
policy  In  this  country  grows  out  of  the  pro- 
poeals  of  pressure  groups  with  In  America 
rather  than  being  developed  out  of  the  re- 
ports coming  from  our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentativee  abroad  who  are  actually  on  the 
scene  and  wboae  communications  contain 
first-hand  and  accurate  information  on  con- 
ditions abroad.  It  is  our  recommendation 
that  American  foreign  policy  should  be  bated 
on  reporu  from  our  repreaentatlves  abroad 
rather  than  built  to  conform  with  the  de- 
mands of  pressure  groups  here  at  home. 

Ol  mandates 
It  appears  obvious  that  the  system  of 
mandating  aemiindependent  countries  to 
single  mandatory  powers  has  failed.  Too 
often,  the  mandatory  power  comes  to  took 
upon  Its  mandiite  na  a  potential  colony  and 
to  develop  for  itself  special  economic,  mili- 
tary, and  political  ndvantagea.  It  is  our 
recommendatton  that  wherever  a  country 
requ  ros  outside  asal&tnnce  and  support  m 
the  form  of  the  so-called  mandates  set  up 
nftet  World  War  I  that  these  manaatea  be 
administered  Jointly  by  ths  Great  Powers,  so 
that  none  can  secure  for  itself  special  ad- 
v.-tntagea  at^the  expeiue  o'  the  other.  This 
will  also  make  It  ia.sier  tor  mandated  areas 
to  secure  their  int  since  all  self- 

Ush  reasons  for  con  t,  mandate  will 

have  been  eliminated. 

(3)     MILrri>RY    OOVBSmtENT 

In  Berlin  and  Vienna  we  found  the  Joint 
controls  of  the  four  occupying  armies  oper- 
ating much  more  sticcessfully  than  we  had 
expected.  They  are  still  somewhat  Inefficient 
and  awkward  due  to  language  difficulties  and 
differences  in  political  and  economic  empha- 
sis, but  the  areas  of  agreement  among  them 
are  surprisingly  large.  Oenemls  Elsenhower 
and  Clark  in  Berlin  and  Vlenaa  deserve  rich 
credit  for  doing  a  remarkably  satisfactory  Job 
under  difficult  circumstances  The  experience 
the  Big  Four  are  getting  In  working  together 
may  well  develop  a  pattern  fco-  Joint  admin- 
istration and  cooperation  which  can  t>e  trans- 
ferred to  areas  requiring  the  assistance  of 
foreign  governments  in  the  future  In  order  to 
develop  the  strength  and  stability  necessary 
in  certain  areas  for  complete  independence. 
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We  recommend,  however,  that  the  present 
policy  of  dlvidint;  Germany  and  Austria  into 
four  separate  zones  be  discontinued  as  soon 
aa  possible  Instead,  a  central  administration 
should  be  set  up  for  each  country  so  that  the 
difficulties,  inconsistencies,  and  controversies 
now  prevailing  a£  a  result  of  trying  to  estab- 
■  llsh  policies  lor  the  four  separate  pieces  of 
pie  into  which  each  country  has  been  carved 
can  be  eliminated  Rather  than  having 
separate  zones  of  authority  with  rival  policies 
and  competing  programs,  the  Big  Four 
should  agree  at  th?  top  on  over-all  pro- 
grams for  denazification,  reeducation,  and 
the  permanent  disarmament  of  enemy  coun- 
tries. A  start  in  the  direction  of  unified 
rather  than  isolated  controls  has  been  made 
in  Vienna  It  should  be  extended  to  all  areas 
of  all  occupied  countries. 

(4        F    K    :3N    POUCY 

Throughout  ii.e  2u  countries  we  studied, 
we  found  need  for  the  enunciation  and  clari- 
fication of  our  prevailing  American  foreign 
policy  Too  much  confusion  and  uncertainty 
exists  abroad  as  to  what  actually  comprises 
our  foreign  policy  and  as  to  our  basic  atti- 
t  .  .,^  foward  ex-enemy  and  friendly  powers. 
We  believe  there  is  immediate  need  for  the 
development  and  declaration  r!  a  positive, 
understandablp  arici  i^cnsisient  foreign  policy 
f  T  the  United  .-■.•.-  This  policy  should 
'.hr:i  oe  pursued  \*.:'h  roii.siderably  more  per- 
.-..s:p:,,'e  and  firini.fsc   than  is  presently  ob- 

Be:'  ri'  '■::*prtr.e  Into  agreements  for  eco- 
iianwc  a'ci  d:.\  hcfore  recognizing  the  new 
g(>ver!i:r,e:.'.s  being  set  up  in  war-ridden 
countries  wt-  .s.',  .uld  define  what  we  mean  by 

lionest  eiecihu.s  ireed  >:r.  (-:  pres.-  and  com- 
municatuu.s.  !:et'  speech,  free  rciRion,  and 
ireedorn  ro  dissent  At  the  niimei.t.  we  rind 
America  tjiviiik:  recDt'r.ition  tu  si/itie  postwar 
governn.txiT.s  which  der.v  the?-'  freedoms 
while  we  withhold  recoguiti.  n  :rom  other 
Kovernn;ent.s  because  nf  thr;r  denial.  Un- 
less (-ur  foreiini  p(,;:rv  dispuvs  nii  re  r<  :.- 
sisienr:,  thiin  that,  ;t  i.s  certain  to  »ack  the 
force  i)i;d  influence  which  It  ;s  important 
v\e  exeici.-e  In  the  reestablishment  o:  sanity, 
'■•,ib:;.v  ..nd  solvency  m  this  very  troubled 
postwar  world. 

P:t:-  of  the  :e!;;>.i!.j!,b:; ,- v  -.v  .• ;;  which  we 
were  charted  hv  (.■:,»;:••>.-.  *,,.-  •,.  study  the 
<n,ern-u:::s  ,  .1  the  U:..'fd  N..-.  i:  Relief  and 
ReJidb;;;:at..in  .■\";:':i.i.i,--rHtii.!i  abroad.  We 
le^rr'  •  Ji.r  '.ve  >a:-.i.,.'  br;nkj  back  a  more  en- 
C'.urnt;.:.^   ri';;.,;'    i,:!  'Aii.it   vi,  •:■  observed. 

The  ;,red  I  ^r  rc.:r:  anu  rehabilitation 
R.-r:  i.fe-  ,£.e  ..bcra-ed  .ire,»s  .1  *h.'  world  is  SO 
•^^'''■''  -'■■-  so  v:i:-,:  th.t'  .x::\::::::c  less  than 
ta':d  T  ;:;  ,t:i  f.3.u,i-:.  :.  =  f  VSl'RA  would  be 
vi:ic^  K8c:on,ib:c  (.ai.cl.  t  rac!u:res  us  *  .  re- 
port rj.at  e.xccp-  :::  Greece,  we  found  UNRRA 
t  be  perai.!.^'  -.vith  far  less  efficiency  than 
ti;e  i.ecds  rcqi;:r" 

In  son;e  VSl^RA  oirices  abroad  over  20  dlf- 
ferent  languages  are  being  spoken  by  the 
members  of  a  single  staff.  In  some  offices 
the  dministrative  head  of  UNRRA  is  a  na- 
tional Of  a  country  which  contributes  noth- 
ing to  the  supplies  which  are  being  distrib- 
uted so  his  country  is  unaffected  by  any 
waste  or  extravagance  which  occurs.  In  some 
offices,  rM;PA  aicials  simply  requisition 
supplies  1  u:  ....  K.  ..a  authority  in  determining 
the  method  or  manner  of  their  distribution. 
Granted  the  best  of  Intentions  <  r.  :  ,  part  of 
all  officials.  It  l9  Impossible  to  j,,-  tfScieucy 
ar.d  et-    ;.    --.;.    i:!-,:>r  such  conditions. 

^^■••''  >  -li-i  .;.  .-.j'pears  to  be  happening  is 
that  UVUiiA  ;..■-,  become  a  .zre..-  t.xperiment 
!h  ::;:«■::.,,■.  ^:,.i,  ,uj:r.'.r.:straucn,  tut  no  mat- 
ter liow  :..::.,  ;:.  !.:;-.-ctlves  it  is  operating 
sc  awk'A-.rd.y  ..:..;  :  .,■  .nastering  of  the  inevi- 
table dim^ulius  ..t^L.iuig  themselves  to  so 
rumber-.  n.e  an  experiment  Is  so  slow  that 
tr..c,  v\;:  ,  :r.ent   Is  today  being  paid  for  In 


human  misery,  in  suffering,  disease,  and  In 
actual  starvation  in  the  liberated  areas. 

It  may  tje  too  late  at  this  tardy  date  to  de- 
velop an  adequate  substitute  for  UNRRA.  If 
it  is  too  late,  certainly  corrective  steps  should 
be  taken  to  make  positive  that  UNRRA  sup- 
plle.s  are  not  diverted  Into  channels  never  in- 
tended for  their  use.  to  see  to  It  that  those 
who  provide  UNRRA  relief  have  the  neces- 
sary controls  to  determine  the  manner  In 
which  it  is  administered  and,  above  all,  to 
provide  that  at  least  in  the  top  administra- 
tive posts  the  personnel  be  selected  from 
among  the  Nations  making  the  most  substan- 
tial contributions  to  its  support. 

(6)     LEND-LEASE 

Both  In  connection  with  lend-lease  and  In 
the  disposal  of  surplus  war  supplies  abroad, 
substantial  dividends  can  be  secured  for 
American  taxpayers  if  the  administration  will 
sharply  step  up  without  further  delay  Its 
program  of  disposing  of  unneeded  supplies 
and  equipment. 

Great  storage  areas  of  unused  war  supplies 
and  equipment — much  of  it  with  a  defi- 
nite .  civilian-purpose  value — are  scattered 
throughout  the  war  zones  and  in  friendly 
countries  There  is  great  need  for  these  sup- 
plies at  this  time  by  countries  trying  to  re- 
habilitate their  economies.  By  selling  these 
surplus  war  supplies  now  and  by  selling  un- 
used lend-lease  equipment  and  supplies  still 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  a  substan- 
tial financial  return  can  accrue  to  this  coun- 
try which  will  reduce  our  over-all  war  costs. 
Such  a  program  will  also  give  real  assistance 
to  friendly  nations  badly  needing  thi^;  mate- 
rial and  evidencing  a  readiness  to  buy  now  for 
cash. 

Furthermore,  we  can  now  sell  for  the  coin 
of  the  realm  and  utilize  this  foreign  currency 
to  good  advantage  in  supplying  our  own 
troops  in  these  foreign  areas.  If  we  continue 
delaying  the  disposition  of  these  supplies,  we 
will  encounter  the  problem  of  dollar  shortages 
and  payment  difficulties  since  our  need  for 
foreign  currencies  will  be  less  real,  once  our 
armies  have  evacuated  all  but  the  enemy 
countries. 

(7)  aussiA 
Russia  is  a  vast  nation  with  an  almost 
unpredictable  potential.  We  spent  almost 
2  weeks  in  that  country.  The  biggest  de- 
flteiency  in  Russia  at  the  moment  seems  to 
be  lack  of  motivation.  Its  people  are  busy 
and  its  factories  are  operating,  but  they  ap- 
pear to  be  workmg  in  slow  motion. 

However,  we  lound  no  apparent  desire  or 
demand  anywhere  in  Russia  to  move  away 
from  what  is  today  the  Russian  version  of 
communism.  There  seems  little  more  like- 
lihood of  Russia  adopting  the  methods  ol 
our  free  enterprise  system  than  there  is  of 
our  adopting  the  techniques  of  Russian  com- 
munism. Russian  communism  is  tcxlay  actu- 
ally much  closer  to  Slate  capitalism  than 
it  is  to  "one  for  all  and  all  for  one"  Marx- 
ism. Russian  political  leaders  do  not  deny 
this;  in  fact,  they  desire  to  have  their  system 
recognized  as  a  Russian  phenomenon. 

This  Russian  experiment  operates  as  a 
police  state  with  numerous  political  police 
readily  observable  It  permits  no  opposition 
party  and  no  opposition  press.  It  punishes 
its  political  prisoners.  It  is  a  vast  labora- 
tory of  central  planning  combined  with  cen- 
tral prodding.  It  has  a  privileged  class  of 
government  and  military  leaders,  together 
with  certa  i  other  favored  groups.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  developing  the  new  isolationism 
whereby  foreigners  are  discou -aged  from 
studying  and  observing  the  Russian  tech- 
niques or  from  reporting  through  uncen- 
sored  press  channels  on  the  Ruanan  experi- 
ment 

We  found  the  average  man  on  the  street 
and  on  the  farm  In  Russia  to  be  friendly  and 
courteous  He  is  fond  of  America.  He  ap- 
proves of  our  merchandise,  our  movies,  our 
books,  our  products,  and  our  techniques!    He 


has  no  hostility  toward  either  our  country 
or  our  methods.  He  admires  our  achieve- 
ments. 

Russi*  is  placing  a  commendable  emphasis 
on  education  and  her  political  leaders  and 
her  sciehtists  are  men  of  real  ability 

As  we  came  to  understand  it,  the  weakness 
of  our  American  policy  toward  Russia  is  that 
we  appljr  a  double  standard  of  political  and 
diplomaJtlc  morality  toward  her  in  our  official 
attltudep.  This  double  standard  should  be 
dropped.  All  of  our  Russo-Amerlcan  policies 
should  work  both  ways  and  apply  equally  In 
both  countries.  We  should  accord  the  Rus- 
sians ewery  courtesy,  consideration,  freedom, 
and  conifidence  that  they  accord  us — and  no 
more.  We  should  treat  their  visiting  na- 
tionals end  their  missions  to  America  pre- 
cisely it  the  same  manner  In  which  they 
treat  oUr  nationals  In  Russia.  Our  dealings 
with  RiAssla  should  be  friendly  but  firm. 

Russia  is  obviously  and  energetically  ex- 
tending her  economic,  political,  and  nciilltary 
infiuence  into  all  the  peripheral  countries  on 
her  borfler  with  varying  degrees  of  success 
except  in  Turkey  where  the  Turks  have  with- 
stood alt  Russian  expansionist  policies.  We 
should  Iiave  a  decision  among  the  Big  Five 
at  once  as  to  whether  the  world  Is  to  be 
divided  Into  spheres  of  Influence  or  not.  We 
believe  It  should  not  be  so  divided.  If  it  is 
not  to  be  so  divided,  however,  instead  of 
granting  Russia  carte  blanc  authority  in  such 
areas  as  Bulgaria.  Htongary,  Yugoslavia, 
Poland,  and  the  like,  we  should  transplant 
to  thes«  countries  something  analagous  to 
the  foup-power  administrative  or  supervisory 
systems  now  operating  in  Germany  and 
Austria. 

At  present  our  military  missions  In  the 
Balkan  countries  for  example  are  serving 
largely  only  as  reporters  without  newspapers, 
althougb  the  orders  issued  to  the  conquered 
countries  are  made  out  in  the  name  of  the 
Allied  Control  Commission.  Frequently, 
however,  our  American  military  command 
never  sees  these  orders  until  they  appear  In 
the  newspapers  as  established  mandates. 
This  situation  should  not  endure.  We 
should  «ot  permit  our  country  to  have  re- 
siJonsibility  designated  to  It  unless  we  are 
permitted  to  exercise  commensurate  au- 
thority. This  Is  not  now  the  case.  This 
was  a  united  Nations  war.  It  was  a  United 
Nations  victory.  If  peace  is  to  endure  It 
must  be  a  United  Nations  peace.  If  it  Is  to 
be  a  United  Nations  peace  it  follows  that  at 
least  the  major  participants  in  the  victory 
must  harve  something  to  say  about  the  ma- 
chinery and  methods  to  be  employed  in 
establislilng  stability  and  solvency  and  In 
rehabillteting  the  areas  devastated  by  war. 
Today  this  situation  does  not  exist  in  many 
defeated  countries  and  among  several  of  our 
war-ridden  allies.  Unless  prevailing  policies 
are  changed  in  this  connection  conditions 
are  likelj  to  get  much  worse  before  they  begin 
getting  better. 

Finally,  we  believe  we  can  have  peace  with 
Russia  and  that  we  can  work  with  that  great 
Country  In  the  common  Interest  of  all  hu- 
manity provided  (1)  neither  country  en- 
gages in  expansionist  policies  not  authorized 
by  the  other  and  (2)  neither  country  treats 
the  othar  In  a  manner  which  would  prove 
unacceptable  were  the  same  policies  reversed 
and  applied  to  it.  The  differences  In  our 
political  and  economic  ideologies  need  prove 
no  barriet  to  lasting  peace  provided  we  utilize 
realism  ic  our  relationships  with  Russia. 

( 8 )     PALESTINE 

In  troubled  Palestine,  we  found  three 
sides  to  the  controversy  eager  to  present 
their  views  instead  of  only  two  as  we  had 
anticipated.  Our  committee  took  tran-  " 
scribed  testimony  in  Jertisalem  from  the 
leaders  of  the  Jewish,  Arab,  and  Christian 
factions. 

We  found  the  situation   n  Palestine  to  be 
tense,  stl-ained.  and  dangerously   explosive. 
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Conditions  are  such  that  it  is  indicated  that 
bljodshed  may  easily  arise  either  from 
hastily  considered,  abrupt  action  or  from 
sustained,  stubborn  inaction  through  refusal 
to  face  up  to  the  basic  facts  in  the  perplex- 
ing Palestine  problem. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  all  concerned — 
especially  to  the  persecuted  Jews  who  have 
already  suffered  so  greatly  in  Europe — to 
simply  dump  thousands  of  defenseless  Jewish 
immigrants  into  Palestine  at  this  time  to 
run  the  hazards  of  new  abuses  from  a  new 
group  unless  we  are  willing  to  send  American 
soldiers  along  to  maintain  order  by  force. 
Even  this  action  would  appear  certain  to 
provoke  armed  attarks  and  uprisings  by  the 
Arabs  of  the  countries  of  the  Near  and 
Middle  East. 

The  Palestine  situation  is  one  which  re- 
quires careful,  unbiaseu  study  and  a  solution 
which  will  cure  more  hardships  and  heart- 
aches than  it  creates.  We  have  transcribed 
notes  fully  covering  the  complex  and  con- 
flicting viewpoints  of  all  factions  in  Palestine 
who  actually  live  in  the  country  and  desire 
to  make  it  their  permanent  home.  We  are 
going  to  make  these  hearings  available  to 
our  committee  and  to  Congress  with  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  helpful  in  pointing  toward 
a  solution  to  this  long-standing  problem 
which  will  avoid  bloodshed,  eliminate  perse- 
cution, and  promote  Hi^tice 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESErn"ATIVES 

Monday.  October  15.  1945 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times  of  S?ptember  24,  1945: 

LOOK    WHO    THROWS    STONES    AT    PKAKL    HARBOR 

The  isolationists  are  in  full  cry  again. 
They  have  em..-rged  frcm  their  storm  cellars, 
revitalized  by  the  vitamins  of  an  article  In 
Life  magazine  and  a  series  of  charges  by 
John  T.  Flynn.  professional  grouser.  The 
gist  of  the  charges  are  that  President  Roose- 
velt knew  that  war  was  comiog.  and  that  he 
maneuvered  us  Into  the  conflict  to  pull 
Britain's  chestnuts  out  of   tiie  fire. 

The  Isolationists  are  falling  oror  their 
own  arguments  and  getting  into  a  fearful 
and  ludicrous  snarl  in  thei-  effort  to  dis- 
credit the  former  President  and  give  some 
face  to  their  own  discredile<l  positions.  Of 
course,  the  President  &new  the  war  was 
coming  and  cjraing  directly  at  Us  Fiv.m 
the  moment  Japan  joined  the  Axis,  the  stage 
was  set  for  a*two-fioiit  war  against  America, 
a  war  that  both  documents  ind  admissions 
by  Jppanese  officials  have  revi*aled  was  being 
planned  for  more  than  30  years.  It  was  to 
Mr  Roosevelt's  everlasting  vtl  )ry  that  he  did 
what  he  could  against  the  haaipenng  tactics 
of  the  isolation IsLs  to  keep  our  outpost  in 
Europe  frcm  collapsing.  Anc  our  only  cut- 
post  was  Britain  before  we  get  into  the  war. 

Tojo  h,"is  admitted  that  he  planned  the 
war  in  the  Paciftc  and  brcueht  It  upon  his 

people.  The  resurgent  isolationists  make  no 
mention  of  these  proofs  of  /.xls  premedita- 
tion of  war.  In  fact  they  an-  fatally  incon- 
sistent, A  the  moment  thty  are  charging 
that  Mr.  Roose.'elt  knew  war  was  Impendug 
and  did  nothing  to  warn  the  commanders  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  On  the  other  tand,  before  the 
war  they  were  infuriated  by  the  preventive 
step?  reprercnted  by  Isnd-lease.  the  repeal 
of  the  neutrality  la'w,  and  the  60-destroyer 
deal. 


Had  Kimmel  and  Short,  for  Instance,  at 
Pearl  Harbor  followed  the  policy  of  the  iso- 
lationists, they  would  have  ridiculed  any 
warning  of  Japanese  attack  had  It  been  sent 
to  them.  They  would  have  given  all  their 
military  personnel  a  holiday  and  would  have 
set  themselves  to  pen  a  diatribe  against  the 
warmongering  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  vari- 
ous hackneyed  observations  a'oout  the  roast- 
ing of  chestnuts. 

No,  the  isolationist  assailants  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  They 
were  the  men  who  did  their  best  to  make  a 
Pearl  Harbor  of  the  entire  United  States, 
They  were  the  men  who  scoffed  at  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's warnings.  They  were  the  ones  who, 
despite  the  guns  pointed  at  our  beads  by  the 
Axis  Nations,  told  us  this  was  not  our  quarrel 
and  that  the  enemy  could  not  cross  tlie  Brit- 
ish Channel,  let  alone  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
When  we  realize  how  close  the  German 
scientists  were  to  perfecting  the  atomic 
bomb,  such  counsel  is  clearly  seen  as  a  pre- 
scription for  national  suicide 

Now  the  isolationists  are  busily  attempting 
to  invite  public  forgetfulness  of  their  own 
stupidity  by  trying  to  make  the  man  who  was 
most  alert  to  our  danger  the  scapegoat  for 
Pearl  Harbor. 

So  far  no  one  has  charged  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, even  if  the  Japanese  code  had  been 
broken,  had  any  knowledge  that  the  Japs 
meant  to  strike  at  Pearl  Harbor  Guam,  or 
Singapore  was  the  more  logical  inference. 

There  is.  of  course,  one  transparent  fallacy 
In  the  arguments  of  the  isolationists  and 
political  witch-hunters.  They  are  charging 
that  Mr  Roosevelt  wanted  to  precipitate  us 
into  the  war.  Yet  that  could  have  been 
accomplished  Just  as  readily  if  the  Japs  had 
attacked  us  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  we  had  been 
ready  for  them  as  it  was  when  they  attacked 
us  in  a  state  of  unpreparedness. 

Consequently  Mr  Roosevelt  would  have 
served  his  alleged  motive  Just  as  well  by 
transmitting  the  Information  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  as  he  would  by  withholding  it. 

Another  highly  questionable  aspect  of  this 
isolationist-political  smear  campaign  is  the 
effort  to  make  a  great  martyr  out  of  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  Dewey  refused  to  use  alleged  in- 
formation that  the  administration  had 
brrken  the  Japanese  cede,  it  is  contended. 
His  forbearance  is  presented  as  "an  act  of 
patriotism  so  great  that  his  Presidential 
prospects  were  sacrificed  forthwith  Pcliti- 
cians  know,  more  than  anyone  else,  the  fiim- 
sy  flimflam  of  such  a  contention.  Had  Dewey 
told  the  Japanese  that  the  administration 
had  broken  their  code,  he  would  have  brought 
down  upon  his  head  a  torrent  of  censure. 
After  having  promised  to  keep  the  war  out  of 
the  c.'>mpaign,  he  would  have  furnished  the 
enemy  with  the  greatest  aid  and  comfort. 
It  would  have  been  political  suicide  and  he 
and  his  adviseis  knew  it. 

The  public,  of  course,  knows  v.'ho  prepared 
this  Nation  for  victory  and  it  knows  also  who 
would  have  laid  the  basis  for  defeat.  The 
louder  the  detracters  of  President  Roosevelt 
yammer  about  Pearl  Hsrbor.  the  more  clearly 
the  public  will  rememt)er. 


Feeder  Cattle  Are  Too  High 
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Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Hanson,  of  Lyon  County,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  recently  wrote  an  article 
relating  to  the  high  prices  of  feeder  cat- 


tle, which  appeared  in  the  October  6, 
1945,  issue  of  Wallaces  Farmer  and  Iowa 
Homestead.  Mr.  Hanson  is  not  only  a 
prominent  farmer  but  he  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Lyon 
County.  Iowa.  His  own  views  and  ex- 
periences as  set  out  in  the  article,  to- 
gether with  a  report  on  interviews  with 
other  northwestern  Iowa  farmers  relat- 
ing to  cattle-feeding  prospects,  make  in- 
teresting and  informative  reading. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  article  which  Is  as 
follows: 

The  Other  day,  1  was  sitting  In  a  commis- 
sion company  office  in  the  Sioux  Falls.  8.  D., 
stockyards.  A  cattle  feeder  friend  from  near 
Lester,  in  my  home  county  of  Lyon,  walked 
in.     After  exchange  of  greetings.  1  inquired: 

•"What  are  you  doing.  Bill — looking  lor 
feeder  cattle?  ' 

"No.  I  have  50  head  of  cattle  ready  to 
sell."  he  replied.  "As  to  buying  replace- 
ments, the  way  the  picture  looks  to  me  right 
now  I  think  1  am  gouig  to  let  the  other  fel- 
low leed  the  cattle  this  winter." 

At  a  chance  meeting  with  another  feeder 
from  northeast  Lyon  county,  this  reply  came 
t '  my  inquiry  "I  am  waiting  awhile  to  buy 
any  cattle.     They  are  too  high  right  now." 

Another  feeder  near  my  home  town  of 
Inwood  (southwest  Lyon)  placed  an  order  a 
few  weeks  ago  with  a  Sioux  City  commis- 
*  sion  firm.  The  other  day  he  called  and  had 
the  order  canceled.  He  said,  "Don't  buy 
unless  I  call  you  egiin.  " 

Thcs3  opinions  e.ipjresEed  by  men  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Lyon  county  seem  to  be 
rather  typical  of  a  hesitant  attitude  that 
prevails  among  a  majority  cC  cattle  feeders 
in  northwest  Iowa.     The  reaaons  are  several. 

The  labor  situation  is  still  acute,  and  seme 
men  who  have  had  a  hard  year  v^ant  a  chance 
to  relax  and  ease  the  strain  for  a  few  monlls. 

Feed  costs  are  high.  The  supplies  of  old 
corn  are  above  the  average  of  recent  years, 
but  at  this  writing  The  new  crop  is  still  at 
the  mercy  of  the  weather,  and  at  its  best  can- 
not make  yields  anywhere  near  those  of  last 
year. 

The  price  of  feeder  cattle  l8  still  consider- 
ably above  last  year,  altliough  most  feeders 
exp;cl  lower  prices  inside  of  a  few  weeks, 
especially  on  medium  to  plain  cattle. 

Two  feeders  from  this  area  have  Just  re- 
tu  ned  from  a  trip  Into  the  range  areas  of 
Nebraska.  Wyoming,  and  South  Dakota. 
They  give  an  interesting  report  on  the  pres- 
ent attitude  of  the  range  cattlemen.  These 
range  me.i  are  all  quite  aware  of  the  sub.'ildy 
on  killer  cattle  and  are  trying  to  add  that 
to  the  cost  of  feeders. 

At  one  cattle  sale,  these  Iowa  feeders  saw 
a  drove  of  3-year-old  1.300-pound  steers  bid 
up  to  814.15  per  hundredweight.  The  sale 
was  held  up  a  bit  while  the  owner  was  con- 
sulted. 

He  Informed  the  auctioneers  that  If  the 
buyers  would  add  the  amount  of  the  suts.dy 
(50  cents),  he  would  sell.  This  made  the 
p.-lce  $14.65.  and  the  cattle  were  sold  that 
way 

Thus  far  I  have  referred  mainly  to  opinions 
that  emphasize  the  negative  aide  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  to  leed  or  not.  Not  ail  feeders 
are  ix:s=imiEtlc. 

A  feeder  across  the  line  In  S'oux  County, 
Iowa,  put  in  60  head  of  1.000-pound  feeders 
a  few  weeks  ago.  He  buys  mcd.um  to  plain 
cattle  with  weight. 

In  h'.s  opinion,  the  possibility  of  a  gocd 
cattle  market  in  the  spring  will  be  better 
than  In  December,  bec.iuse  reconversion  to 
civilian  production  will  have  been  accom- 
plished by  that  time  and  employment  will 
be  higher. 

On  our  farm,  we  nearly  always  feed  a  car- 
load or  two  cf  western  lambs  In  the  early  fall, 
pn*!  de'ay  puttlrg  catt'c  in  the  feed  yard  until 
October  or  later. 
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This  year,  our  schedule  will  be  about  as 
usual,  except  that  we  are  guessing  right  now 
that  medium  quaJity  steers  and  heilers  can  be 
bought  at  more  attractive  prices  In  Decem- 
ber or  lat€  November. 

Our  final  plans  v.lll  be  Influenced  by  what 
happens  to  the  ccrn  crop,  and  perhaps  by 
the  date  when  our  son  In  the  Army  arrives 
home. 

The  cattle-feeding  game  Is  fascinating.  It 
seems  that  once  a  feeder  has  turned  out  a 
few  truckload.s  of  profitably  fed  cattle  that 
It  Is  hard  to  resist  the  temptation  to  get  In 
again. 

Per  that  reason,  I  predict  that  some  feeders 
who  now  say  they  will  not  fill  their  feed  lots 
this  year  will  change  their  minds,  especially  tf 
the  1945  corn  crop  matures. 

But  on  the  whole  it  seems  this  Is  a  good 
time  to  be  cautious.  Especially  does  It  seem 
wise  to  coi:slder  feed  supplies  and  avoid  over- 
stocking on  the  grades  oi  cattle  that  call  for 
a  long  feeding  period. 

Those  who  folkw  a  consistent  policy  of 
feeding  the  best  jenr  after  year  will  prob- 
ably not  make  any  radical  change  In  their 
programs  this  year  It  does  seem,  however, 
that  the  feeder  of  medium  quality  cattle  may 
be  in  the  safest  pcisltlf<n 


Compu'sory  Military  Service 
FXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OK    ?.-fiRTH    DAKOI  \ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNI  IKP  STATES 
Monday.  October  15    li,43 

M:  L.xxrj;  i;  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
■;r.  ...:nuu- (.un.Nt.nt  to  have  printed  in  the 
A;)w.  iidi.x  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled •No  Need  lor  Conscription."  which 
was  publl.shed  in  the  Bottineau  'N.  Dak.» 
Courant  of  March  21,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NO   NKZO  rOB   CONSCRIPTION 

After  the  war  is  over,  we  see  no  further  need 
for  the  conscription  of  young  men  into  the 
armed  forces.  We  do  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  maintain  a  good  sized  Army 
and  Navy— but  we  are  convinced  that  all  the 
needed  men  can  be  had  by  voluntary  enlist- 
ments. Many  of  the  men  In  the  forces  now 
will  want  to  remain  there  after  the  war  to 
make  it  their  life  profession.  Other  young 
men  are  waiting  for  the  day  when  they  can 
enlist  In  the  forces  ^hd  these  two  groups  will 
supply  enough  men  for  the  forces. 

Here  l.<*  what  th>;  Presbyterian  Tribune  of 
December  1944  has  to  say; 

•'As  a  substitute  for  universal  military 
training  and  conscription,  a  good  many  other- 
wise intelligent  and  socially  minded  people 
are  attracted.  Indeed  fascinated,  by  proposals 
that  we  should  adopt  compulsory  national 
•ervlce.  The  argument  runs  that  It  would  be 
•  marvelous  thing  lor  our  youth — some  would 
Include  young  women — on  becoming  17  or  18 
to  have  a  year  of  work  outdoors,  have  their 
health  defects  corrected,  be  Uught  how  to 
keep  well,  learn  to  mingle  with  all  and  sundry, 
learn  to  read  and  write  If  illiterate  or  other- 
wise have  educational  defects  remedied,  learn 
discipline  which  American  youth  assertedly 
knows  nothing  atKDUt,  and  receive  Instruction 
In  the  principles  of  demorracy  and  American- 
ism— all  of  course-  at  Federal  Government 
expense  and  under  military  direction." 

Volumes  might  b«!  written  on  this  fan- 
tastic proposal,  bit  the  main  point  can  be 
slated  in  very  few  words.  In  the  Qrst  place. 
It  Is  unfortunately  true  that  a  good  many 
American  young  people  suiler  from  the  ma- 


terial and  spiritual  handicaps  Just  men- 
tioned. What  to  do  then?  l^it  them  go 
on  growing  to  young  manhood  or  woman- 
hood thus  handicapped?  This  ::;5  to  suggest 
that  home,  church,  school,  and  local  com- 
munity should  abdicate  their  functions. 
Surely  what  we  should  do  is  repent  of  our 
past  neglect  and  see  to  it  that  in  the  future 
these  Institutions  which  are  basic  to  a  dem- 
ocratic and  a  Christian  society  cio  their  Job. 
In  the  second  place,  to  sugge.st  that  in  a 
year  of  compulsory  national  service  the  ne- 
glect of  our  children  and  youth  can  be  made 
good  is  plainly  ridiculous.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  educator  or  psychologist  or  religious 
leader  In  his  right  mind  would  ever  have 
made  or  entertained  such  a  suggestion  unless 
he  had  In  the  back  of  his  head  the  idea  of 
preparedness  for  another  war.  If  we  do  want 
universal  military  training  and  conscription, 
let  us  settle  that  Issue  on  Its  merits  as  the 
military  men.  who  fo'-  their  part  don't  want 
what  they  call  Eleanor  frills.  Insist.  Let  us 
not  be  duped  by  our  own  fuzzy  thinking  Into 
adopting  military  conscription  under  the 
guise  of  national  service  or  trusting  to  a 
patent  medicine  to  put  our  young  people 
on  their  feet  after  they  have  been  betrayed 
by  home,  church    and  v.hool. 


D<"nocracv  !s  the  Go'de-  R  He  Applied 
to  Seit-Governn-er.t  De-ucracy  De- 
mands That  th.:>  Unfort-inM^'  B-  Built 
I'p 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HO^.  CLVrE  T'OYLE 


•-T     V  .-vi.ir  ur.,N  i.^ 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  15,  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  having  been  granted  unanimous  con- 
sent so  to  do.  I  am  pleased  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
this  date  the  splendid  editorial  from  the 
Hynes-Oearwater  Journal,  published  at 
Hynes,  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.  This 
prosperous,  progressive  community  is  in 
the  Eighteenth  Congressional  District  of 
California,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  this  House.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  newspaper  abov*;  noted  un- 
der date  of  Thursday,  September  6,  1945, 
and  the  author  of  the  editorial  is  the 
editor  of  the  publication.  The  commun- 
ity of  H  -  -  i.s  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
most  1- j.;jerous,  progressive,  and  patri- 
otic dairy-producing  districts  in  the  Na- 
tion. And  unstintingly  this  whole  area 
did  one  of  the  grandest  jobs  in  the  Nation 
toward  the  winning  of  the  war. 

SSXF-COVERN'MENT  LISSCN 

(By   W.  Kee   Maxwell) 

If  you  would  see  a  successful  democracy  in 
miniature,  seek  out  a  busy  corner  in  a  city 
and  watch  a  traffic  cop  at  work.  Here  one 
lone  man,  by  the  outstretching  of  his  hand 
holds  in  check  the  motor  cars  of  the  well-to- 
do  and  the  footsteps  of  the  waiiang  poor 
Huge  automobiles  which  might  easily  run 
him  down  halt  and  tarry  for  his  signal  to 
pass.  Mobs  of  pedestrians  who  might  easily 
overcome  him  stand  patiently  s  waiting  his 
word.  What  is  the  source  of  that  Individual 
strength  to  vhich  the  multitude  bows  with- 
out  murmur  or  complaint? 

He  wears  a  uniform  which  syrabolizes  the 
organized  authority  of  the  people.  His 
strength  is  the  common  sense  ot  the  mass 
traiislated    Inio   order.      And    the   secret    of 


cheerful  acquiescence  of  the  crowd  Is  simply 
this:  Tl^at  each  conserves  his  own  good  by 
conservtng  the  good  of  all  the  others. 

Therei  Is  democracy  In  essence.  The  basic 
lesson  Which  every  member  of  any  self-gov- 
erning ijation  must  learn — and  practice  in  ail 
his  relations  as  a  citizen — is  the  lesson  of  the 
busy  cotner  and  the  traffic  cop.  By  acknowl- 
edging. In  principle  and  practice,  the  rights 
of  the  other  fellow,  the  citizen  makes  his  own 
rights  sfife. 

To  understand  the  vital  truth  of  this  idea 
it  is  only  necessary  to  Imagine  what  chaos 
would  tesult  at  the  busy  corner  with  the 
traffic  oincer  killed  or  driven  from  his  post 
and  th^  host  of  pedestrians  and  motorists 
each  striving  by  force  for  his  own  advantage 
without!  regard  to  others.  Confusion  and 
disasterl  with  safety  for  none,  wo'^ild  be  in- 
evitable 

There! is  an  erroneous  conception  of  democ- 
racy at  llarge  in  America  today  under  which 
certain  groups  and  elements  Ignore  the  com- 
mon go^  In  their  zeal  for  their  own  selfish 
interest!-  They  would  make  the  state  their 
particullir  benefactor  and  servitor  at  the  ex- 
pense o|  other  groups  and  elements.  They 
would  sucrifice  the  general  welfare  to  their 
own  privilege.  Smarting  under  what  they 
choose  to  regard  as  Injustices,  they  attain 
politlcai  solidarity  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing ther  will  through  the  exercise  of  their 
balance  Jof  power  In  elections.  Their  mode 
of  procedure  Is  both  offensive  and  defensive — 
to  favor  those  who  will  serve  their  Interest 
and  undertake  the  defeat  of  those  who  op- 
pose th^m.  Followed  to  Its  logical  consum- 
mation, tills  procedure  would  result  In  dic- 
tatorship by  a  particular  group,  serving  Its 
own  enqs  with  the  remainder  of  the  people 
wholly  ^bservient  and  bearing  the  financial 
cost  of  t^ls  favoritism. 

The  n^enaclng  thing  to  our  democracy  Is 
that  th^  success  or  partial  success  of  one 
group  iti  advancing  Its  Interests  Inspires 
similar  ittempts  on  the  part  of  other  groups. 
With  gofernment  with  blocs  gaining  the  up- 
per han^.  government  for  the  greatest  good 
cf  the  greatest  number  degenerates  into  a 
perpetual  contest  between  these  blocs  to 
make  tl|e  state  an  agent  of  their  own  ag- 
grandizement. Subdivision  follows  division; 
and  the  ultimate  end  Is  ruin,  with  violence 
supersedtng  the  orderly  practices  of  demo- 
cratic government. 

The  highest  Ideal  of  the  state  as  yet  con- 
ceived 19  to  provide  equality  of  opportunity 
and  equality  before  the  law.  And  the  high- 
est conception  of  citizenship  is  that  which 
takes  leist  from  the  state  and  gives  most  to 
it.  To  ftiake  this  distinction  clear,  It  Is  only 
necessary  to  contrast  the  soldier  who  gives 
his  all  la  his  country's  service  with  the  para- 
site who'  preys  upon  the  public  treasury. 

Democracy  does  not  demand  that  the  for- 
tunate Ije  torn  down,  but  that  the  unfortu- 
nate be  built  up.  Democracy  does  not  ask 
in  behalf  of  one  group  at  the  expense  of 
another  group  or  of  the  common  mass.  De- 
mocracy, as  Theodore  Parker  said  long  ago. 
does  not;  say  that  I  am  as  good  as  you,  but 
that  you  are  as  good  as  I  am. 

The  uniformed  man  at  the  busy  comer  is 
there  to  $erve  you.  but  only  as  he  serves  every 
other  citizen.  He  Is  there  to  protect  your 
rights,  but  only  as  he  protects  the  rights  of 
the  other  fellow.  If  he  makes  a  special  con- 
cession to  you.  he  lets  down  the  bars  lor 
concessions  to  others — with  the  certain  result 
of  lost  authority  and  general  chaos. 

Democracy  is  only  the  Golden  Rule  applied 
to  self-government.  You  can't  expect  the 
other  feljow  to  observe  his  end  of  it  unless 
you  take  care  of  your  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  import  of  this 
strong,  timely  editorial  so  amazingly  gets 
down  to  where  people  really  live.  I  de- 
sired that  a  larger  circle  of  Americans 
have  the  benefit  of  its  clear  and  construc- 
tive analysis  and  application  to  the 
fundamentals  of  an  enduring  democracy. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CuXuRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Prospect?   i^T   a    F'*asonaHv   Sane   WorM 
Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   ALFRED  L   Bl  [WINKIL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15,  1945 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
"Record,  I  include  the  following  special 
feature  article  by  Mr.  Ben  E.  Atkins  in 
the  Gazette,  of  Gastonia.  N.  C,  of  Octo- 
ber 13,  1945: 

The  prospects  for  a  reasonably  sane  world 
order,  taken  all  In  all,  look  a  lot  better  now 
than  they  did  even  30  dajs  ago.  We've  got 
a  long  way  to  travel  still,  of  course.  We  are 
Just  beginning  to  build  the  foundations  of 
what  we  hope  will  be  a  durable  peace,  and 
we  mustn't  be  impatient. 

The  attitude  of  America,  more  than  the 
attitude  of  any  other  natian  taken  as  a 
whole.  Is  Inclined  toward  impatience  and 
snap  Judgment.  We've  got  to  get  away  from 
that. 

We  can  afford  to  be  a  little  impatient  In 
our  personal  affairs,  or  even  in  our  national 
affairs.  We  can  afford  snap  Judgment  in  our 
Internal  economy,  because  when  mistakes  are 
made  we  can  always  start  ovi;r  again  and  try 
something  else.  That's  the  v;ay  our  Govern- 
ment has  been  built,  by  an  l-onest  system  of 
trial  and  error.  When  we  tn'  something  and 
It  doesn't  work,  we  chuck  It  and  start  off  In 
another  direction.  All  In  all  It  has  worked 
pretty  well  In  America.  We  h  ive  often  rushed 
in  where  more  cautious  nations  would  have 
feared  to  tread.  We  have  suffered  a  lot  of 
bumps  and  bruises.  We  have  paid  for  our 
mistakes.  But  we  have  always  managed  to 
come  out  on  top. 

But  this  business  of  trying  to  build  a  demo- 
cratic and  a  peaceful  world  is  a  far  more  com- 
plicated and  a  far  more  dangerous  business 
than  that  of  trying  to  build  s  system  of  Gov- 
ernment for  a  single  countiy. 

We  are  taking  the  lead,  but  we  ar.  going  to 
have  to  go  easy.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
World  Security  League  are  simply  not  going 
to  be  rushed  Into  anything.  They  are  going 
to  insist  that  as  many  details  as  possible  be 
sifted  out  before  any  one  single  issue  is  signed 
and  sealed. 

And  that  will  be  the  best  way.  That's  why 
we  are  going  to  have  to  check  our  speed,  hold 
our  tempers,  and  control  cur  Innate  Im- 
patience. No  matter  how  slowly  and  care- 
fully the  delegates  go  about  building  the 
World  Security  League,  mlsta  tes  are  going  to 
be  made.  Probably  some  pretty  big  ones. 
Steps  are  going  to  have  to  be  retraced.  A  lot 
o.  bloody  noses  and  Injured  sensibilities  are 
going  to  have  to  be  salved  ami  bound  up  be- 
fore any  real  coordination  among  the  United 
Nations  is  really  achieved. 

But  things  do  look  better. 

The  Allied  commander  In  .rapan  Is  finally 
getting  down  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Potsdam  declaration.  The  J;ipanese  at  last 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  have  been 
defeated  and  that  they  are  taking  orders  from 
their  conquerors.  The  signs  point  to  a  true 
reformation  in  Japan,  or  at  least  a  major 
effort  at  such  a  reformation.  In  that.  too.  we 
will  be  forced  to  go  slowly,  try.ng  to  show  the 
Japanese  mind  simply  and  convincingly  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  why  we  i  re  trying  to  do 
It.  and  why  It  will  be  the  best  thing  for  them 
after  the  reformation  has  b»en  completed. 
Things  look  better  in  Germany,  particu- 
larly since  Allied  seizure  of  the  great  war  in- 
dustries of  I.  G.  Farben.  Btt  in  Germany, 
too.  we  have  a  slow  Job. 

This   reformation    business    Is    something 
altogether  new  to  us,  and  for  that  matter  to 


the  entire  world.  Maybe  It  isn't  going  to 
work,  but  our  Job  is  to  do  everything  within 
our  power  to  try  to  make  It  work  and  to 
make  it  stick. 

The  Job  of  serving  as  political -moral-eco- 
nomic missionary  to  mUlions  of  people  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  earth  who  don't 
speak  our  own  language  is  a  terrifying  Job 
when  you  get  to  thinking  about  it.  And 
the  most  Important  Job  we  have  ever  under- 
taken in  our  history. 

Our  work  seems  to  be  having  some  effect 
In  places  far  removed  from  the  zones  of  oc- 
cupation. 

Things  are  happening  In  Fascist -dominated 
Argentina.  Just  what  they  mean  Is  not  yet 
altogether  clear,  but  on  the  surface  the 
overthrow  of  the  Peron  dictatorship  and  the 
calling  of  a  national  presidential  election 
look  like  steps  in  the  right  direction  from 
the  United  States  point  of  view.  Whether 
political  conditions  in  Argentina  will  really 
improve,  none  of  us  yet  knows.  We  must 
simply  wait  and  see. 

In  Spain.  Fasclst-lovlng  Franco  is  promis- 
ing his  constituents  broader  civil  rights  ai.d 
more  personal  freedom  than  they  have  hither- 
to enjoyed. 

Franco,  of  course.  Is  a  treacherous  little 
squirt,  and  we  can't  cfford  to  take  him  at  his 
word.  The  chances  are  that  he  is  making 
these  gestures  in  an  effort  to  gain  some  favor 
with  the  United  Nations  Organization,  which 
so  far  has  denied  him  a  seat  at  the  conference 
table,  and  which  In  all  likelihood  will  con- 
tinue to  deny  him  entrance. 

Here,  too,  we  must  Just  wait  and  see  what 
happens. 

The  big  fly  in  the  ointment  Jtist  now  seems 
to  be  the  misunderstanding,  or  rather  lack 
of  understanding,   between   Russia,   Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

I  believe,  however,  that  this  big  fly  can 
and  will  be  fished  out  In  due  time. 

The  encouraging  signs,  we  must  admit,  are 
small  ones,  and  widely  scattered.  But  they 
are  encouraging  signs  nevertheless.  And  I 
think  you  will  see  them  multiply  and  grow 
more  encouraging  as  the  wotk  of  organizing 
the  world  for  peace  and  security  progresse.5. 

At  least  we  are  not  moving  backward,  \^e 
are  qot  standing  still.  We  are  moving  for- 
ward, lalteringly  and  gradually  though  it  may 
be. 

B   E.  A. 


A\:n:] 


A  Boost  From  'he    Hnnit    Ti  u  r,    :.<r    H     R 
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LI  JAM  H  STEVENSON 


OF  WISCONSIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15.  1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Thursday  Studt  Club. 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  October  9,  1945. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  H.  Stevenson, 
United  States  Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Stevenson:  Thursday 
Study  Club  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  heartily  en- 
dorses your  efforts  toward  the  appropriation 
of  a  fund  for  the  prevention,  control,  and 
cure  of  cancer  and  infantile  paralysis. 

We  are  very  proud  that  one  of  our  towns- 
men has  had  the  foresight  to  draft  and  pre- 
sent this  outstanding  bill  before  Congress 
at  a  time  when  the  attention  of  Congress  is 
focused  toward  so  many  different  problems. 
We  feel  that  you  should  be  highly  com- 
mended for  your  stand  on  this  vital  problem. 


Thursday  Study  Club  pledges  Its  support 
to  you  to  secure  the  successful  passage  of 
bill  H   R.  3939. 

Your.^  very  truly. 

Mrs.  Glee  M.  HrtHEBiNCTON, 

Secretary. 


Great  Brit.-' in  H«-''p«-  Dt-lav  Return  vi 
American   Soidars 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WiLUAM  A.  PiTTiNGER 

OF    MINNESOT.-i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFJ'RESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  15,  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Great 
Britain  is  again  demonstrating  the  fact 
that  that  country  knows  how  to  take  care 
of  herself.  As  a  part  of  that  program, 
vessels  now  being  used  to  bring  soldiers 
of  the  United  States  back  from  Europe, 
are  being  taken  back  by  Prime  Minister 
Clement  Attlee"s  Government,  becau.se 
the  British  want  to  use  them.  As  a  re- 
sult there  will  be  a  loss  of  shipping  space 
for  at  least  125,000  of  our  soldiers  for 
the  next  3  months. 

Note  the  following  news  item  from  the 
Washington  Post  for  Stinday.  October 
14.  1945: 

BHmSH  'TAKE   GIANT   LINERS   FROM    TANKS 

London,  October  12 — Withdrawal  of  the. 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Aquitania  from  the 
United  States  ferry  service  threatened  today 
to  prevent  thousands  of  American  soldiers  In 
Europe  from  getting  home  for  Christmas  as 
planned. 

It  was  announced  In  Commons  that  the  two 
huge  British  vessels  which  have  carried  more 
than  91.000  troops  across  the  Atlantic  since 
VE-day  under  lend-lease  arrangement  will  be 
returned  at  once  to  their  Cunard  Line  owners 
for  the  repatriation  of  British  troops. 

The  British  action,  which  the  United  States 
Army  indicated  was  a  surprise,  came  as  a  Jolt 
to  thotisands  of  Americans  "sweating  it 
out"  for  transportation  home.  It  was  stated 
officially  that  transfer  of  the  two  liners  would 
mean  a  loss  of  shipping  space  for  at  least 
125  000  men  during  the  next  3  months 

An  Army  statement  said  an  uns{>ecified 
number  of  American  Victory  ships  were  to  be 
traded  temporarily  to  the  British  for  contin- 
ued use  of  a  third  liner,  the  ^ueen  Mary. 

sixTY-nvE  thousand  tanks  caught 

The  troops  scheduled  to  come  home  on  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Aquttania  Included  80- 
point  men  who  fought  in  Europe.  There  were 
no  guesses  as  to  when  70-polnt  men  may  get 
shipping. 

British  Minister  of  War  Transport  Alfred 
Barnes,  announcing  the  liners'  transfer,  ex- 
plained that  the  surrender  of  Japan  had  made 
the  reallocation  necessary. 

WIU.  CARRY  CANADIANS 

It  was  reported  the  Queen  Elizabeth  soon 
would  start  carrying  Canadians  homeward 
and  that  the  Aquttania  would  be  used,  at 
least  temporarily,  to  transport  Australian 
soldiers  to  their  homes. 

Around  Red  Cross  and  officers'  clubs  the 
news  hit  heavily. 

Capt.  Bill  Frlshman,  Washington,  D.  C.  said 
he  was  "tired  and  mad  about  the  whole 
business"  after  waiting  3  weeks  for  transpor- 
tation. 

A  90-polnt  Eighth  Air  Force  ground  crew- 
man, Sgt.  Robert  Rous,  of  Baltimore,  said  he 
had  been  alerted  for  shipment  home  since 
July.  Now,  he  declared,  "I'm  going  to  get 
up  on  a  soap  box  and  tell  people  a  thing  or 
two  when  I  get  home — If  I  get  home." 
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A\:kRI(    V      PFOP?  F  SHOl'!  D    K"-J'  W    r.HF'.T   BRIT'MN 
-;i<;:KS    R£SI»ON!>IBILlTY    FOB    DELAT 

M.  Speaker,  if  there  is  any  paramount 
i.i^ou  why  our  noble  ally  should  take 
steps  to  cripple  and  make  impossible  the 
rf>turn  of  our  American  soldiers  from 
European  battlefields.  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
would  like  to  have  the  facts.  I  note  in 
the  news  items  that  the  orders  to  with- 
draw the  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Aquitania 
froin  this  ferry  service  cau.'^ed  quite  a 
little  surprise  among  our  Army  men  in 
Europe.  It  ought  to  .surprise  and  shock 
a  lot  of  our  people  here  who  like  to  do 
everything  for  evervb'^dy  else,  and  neg- 
lect America  and  .A;:.'  rica"s  problems. 
Frankly,  I  think  this  is  just  another  ex- 
ample of  cold-blooded,  .selfish  business 
procedure  on  the  part  of  Prime  Minister 
Clement  Attlee's  government.  He  may 
be  a  li beryl  but  in  this  case  there  is  noth- 
ing liberal  about  the  attitude  toward  the 
United  States  or  its  s'i>iv:^  who  fought 
to  make  the  world  safe  fur  whom? 

TRANSFEa  or  DESTUOYERS  IN    1940 

Memory  is  sometimes  short,  but  I 
wculd  like  to  remind  Prime  Minister 
Clement  Attlee.  of  the  Labor  Govern- 
ment, that  back  :r;  1940  Great  Britain  was 

fl'^p.  rr-itely  in  nc  i  ,  ■"  boats.  It  is  an 
i!L;,v  lACt.  but  slill  ..  la-  that  the  British 
Empirr  li.id  lo  have  h>-ip  tnd  needed  it 
n^ihi  A'^Kd:,.  President  R  i  -  velt.  with# 
customary  generosity,  maci'-  a  hat  some 
P^"p:i  ';.  .-^;:!:  was  a  Christmas  present 
v'i  50  d-  -:.u:,<rs  owiit-d  by  the  United 
Siair,  Gir.rinment.  Th»--  destroyers 
v.'T»'  iKu.:  W'.'h  ini  n- V  r.i>''d  Irom  the 
ta.xpavirs  i.i  ihis  country  the  fathers 
<>:  MP.-  and  wives  of  hu:-bi:.ci~  who  are 
now  :•!  Fvuope  trying  to  c  •  ".ome  after 
the  ^\.i.  :-  over.  Probnbl:,  Ge-.r  Britain 
•Aill  be  ..ad  to  put  tliu.-'  d.  ■.  :>.rs  in 
eundiuori,  diid  a>  long  a.-  >he  cannot 
:  ::r-,r>n  t.'-.:-;  country  \v;ih  the  Queen 
Elnnb'-f';  ar.d  ihe  Aq in uriiri  >;■,,  Adl  re- 
"]!!■!  {::>■  d''stroyers  m  t;(-o(i  rin^dition, 
W'-'  r:\r.  il.-'n  us»'  thr-»  boas  lo  bring 
bark  a  .*•  vv  'd  .i;;^  >f;ld;'  t'^-  u  !".o  have  now 
bt  t'n  ?!;t'  !  cr^;,/ '» ::  i:;,^:!  >o  !:ir  ,• .  Great 
Britain  i-  coiuTir.id  T;..^  ;^  ^  happy 
>ui;ye.>,nMn  for  our  State  Department  to 
V.  ur.<  oul. 


Federal  Labor  Relations  Policy 

r:XI  ENSIGN   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

OF    MIN^•F^(^T^ 
IN"    THI-:    .-t-NATE    (>F   THE    UMTET^    -TA  fES 

Mj'uiaij.  0(  '    'H  '■  15    r-14  5 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr  President .  I  a.^K  :in.,;ii- 
nious  fi.in.st'P.t  t'i  h;r.'r  pnr.'rd  in  th--  Au- 
p«^nd:x  nf  th->  R'EroK.D  an  add'f.-s  p:r;->d 
"Needtd.  a  Ff-ri-'ra;  Labor  Re.a-:ris 
Policy,"  i!e!;v,/red  by  n^t-  o\tT  '!>■  :.ai:.,3 
from  Pb.iiadeiplua,  Pa.,  on  Octob- ;  9, 
1945.  The  addre^ss  deals  w;th  Senate 
bill  117L  ihe  Federal  indusinal  relation.s 
bill  which  tile  Senator  from  New  MeXieo 
!Mr.  H.MCHi.  former  Senator  Burton.  .  f 
Ohio,  and  I  introduced 

There  being  no  ob]'H":rT,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  print  d  ;n  the  Reookd, 
a^  loilu'v'..-; 


NEEDED.    A  FEDER.^L  L.ViiUR  REUkTTONS  POLICY 

Production  stoppages,  due  to  labor  dis- 
putes, are  slowing  down  reconversion  seri- 
ously. At  the  same  time  Congress,  under 
considerable  pressure  from  organiztid  labor,  is 
devoting  major  attention  to  legislation  aimed 
to  cushion  the  shoclt  of  reconversicin  unem- 
ployment by  extending  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefits  and  to  set  up  economic 
planning  for  full  employment. 

If  the  public  welfare  demands  that  the 
Federal  Government  seek  to  achieve  post- 
war full  employment  opportunities  as  I  be- 
lieve It  does,  then  it  is  only  comnrion  sense 
that  the  Government  must  be  concerned  with 
every  factor  which  interferes  serio'isly  with 
that  objective.  Widespread  stoppages  of 
production  due  to  labor  disputes  certainly 
is  such  an  Interference. 

It  Is  increasingly  apparent  that  present 
statutes  and  agencies — the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  the  War  Labor  Board,  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice—however strengthened  by  Presidential 
directives  or  requests,  are  inadequa:e  to  han- 
dle the  situation  or  prevent  the  wave  of 
stoppages  from  growing.  What  is  needed 
is  an  adequate,  fair,  and  understandable 
Federal  labor  relations  policy  written  into 
law  and  applying  equally  to  both  parties. 
In  an  effort  to  meet  that  need,  I  Joined  with 
two  other  Senators  last  June  to  introduce 
Senate  File  1171,  the  Federal  Industrial  Re- 
lations bill.  The  other  two  authors  are  Sen- 
ator Carl  A.  Hatch,  of  New  Mexico,  and  Sen- 
ator Harold  H.  Burton,  of  Ohio,  new  Associ- 
ate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  you  perhaps  know,  the  leaders  of  organ- 
ized labor  are  violently,  one  might  almost  say 
hysterically,  opposed  to  the  bUl.  They  seem 
to  oppose  any  legislation  in  this  field  for 
that  matter.  Both  tbe  AFL  and  CIO  m  their 
publications  have  blasted  S.  1171  almost  daily 
since  its  introduction.  Because  they  have 
misrepresented  the  legislation  so  completely. 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  what 
It  would  do. 

The  original  drafting  was  done  by  a  volun- 
tary  committee  of  lawyers  who  spent  more 
than  a  year  in  the  task.  The  committee  was 
headed  by  Donald  R.  Richberg.  Washington 
attorney  who  helped  draft  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  and  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Anti-Injunc- 
tion  Act.  Collectively,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee had  had  200  years  of  experience  in 
labor  relations,  representing  employer  em- 
ployees, and  Government  With  that  back- 
ground  they  drafted  a  bill  which  they  believed 
would  adequately  protect  the  great  public 
interest  in  this  field,  while  at  the  same  time 
treating  both  Interested  parties,  labor  and 
management,  fairly  at,d  impartially. 

The  bill  was  revised  extensively  In  a  series 
of  conferences  with  the  three  Senators  before 
It  was  introduced.  We  purposely  did  not  con- 
sult either  management  or  labor,  who  will 
have  their  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  com- 
mittee, before  its  Introduction.  We  were  gen- 
erally familiar  with  their  viewpoints,  we  were 
concerned  primarUy  with  the  public  Interest 
and  we  did  not  want  a  bUl  that  was  eithei^ 
pro-labor  or  pro-management. 

Three  fundamental  principles  are  embodied 
In  the  bill.  First  Is  that  both  management 
and  labor,  in  the  public  interest,  should  ex- 
haust all  reasonable  procedures  for  peaceful 
settlement  of  their  controversies  before  re- 
sorting to  strike  or  lockout.  Second  is  that 
both  parties  should  be  made  responsible 
under  law  for  fulfilling  collective  bargaining 
contracts  which  they  sign.  And  third  is  that 
neither  management,  through  discrimina- 
tion, nor  a  union  through  a  closed  shop  con- 
tract and  a  closed  membership,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  monopolize  Job  opportunities  for 
anv  particular  group. 

T.^.e  machinery  to  make  these  principles  ef- 
fective consists  of  two  Federal  boards.  A 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Board  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmtd   by   the  Senate  would  administer  all 


Federal  activities  aimed  at  settlement  of  labor 
disputes.  An  Unfair  Labor  Practices  Tribunal 
of  three  i|iembers.  likewise  appointed  by  the 
President  ;and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  would 
perform  $ill  quasi-Judicial  functions  under 
the  revised  Wagner  Act.  It  would  determine 
when  either  employees  or  employers  had  been 
guilty  of 'unfair  practices  and  take  action 
through  tlie  district  courts  to  stop  them.  The 
two  agencies  would  utilize  the  same  staff  as 
much  as  ilosslble  and  the  present  conciliation 
service  ba  under  the  clirection  of  the  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Board,  so  as  to  unify  all  these 
activities.  We  separated  the  mediation  and 
quasl-Judlclal  functions  of  the  Government 
because  ejcperlence  has  shown  that  the  same 
agency  which  must  find  one  of  two  parties 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  unfair  practices,  will 
not  afterward  be  accepted  by  the  other  party 
as  an  impurtial  mediator  in  a  dispute. 

Disputes  are  divided  Into  three  main  cate- 
gories an«l  procedures  established  for  han- 
dling eacli  The  first  category  Is  disputes  over 
representation :  where  rival  unions  claim  to 
represent  a  majority  of  employees  or  where 
the  empl<tyer  questions  whether  any  union 
has  a  majority.  These  would  be  settled  as 
they  now  are.  by  election  and  certification 
by  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  seocnd  category  of  disputes  is  those 
arising  over  interpretation  or  application  of 
an  existiite  collective  bargaining  agreement 
or  over  discipline.  No  strike  or  lockout 
would  be  permitted  over  such  controversies. 
If  the  collective  bargaining  contract  did  not 
provide  iOself  for  final  arbitration  of  such 
disputes,  as  most  good  contracts  do,  the 
Board  woi^ld  direct  both  parties  to  refer  the 
dispute  to  a  Board  of  Adjustment,  consisting 
of  an  eqwl  number  of  members  appointed 
by  the  uaion  and  by  the  employer  with  an 
impartial  chairman  named  by  the  Board. 
The  decision  of  this  Board  of  Adjustment 
would  be  final  and  binding  on  both  partiee, 
enforceable  in  Federal  district  court.  I 

The  Keteey-Hayes  Wheel  Co.  strike,  which  ^ 
grew  out  I  of  the  disciplinary  dlscharee  of 
three  employees  after  a  War  Labor  Board 
finding  thiat  they  had  beaten  up  a  foreman 
on  the  Job.  and  has  thrown  50.000  persons 
out  of  work,  would  fall  into  this  category 
and  would  be  outlawed  if  s.  1171  became  law. 
A  strike  oj  lockout  over  such  a  minor  issue, 
where  the  if  acts  can  be  easily  ascertained  and 
a  fair  soliltion  found,  violates  every  rule  of 
common  sense  and  we  believe  should  be  pro- 
hibited. 

The  thifd  and  major  category  of  disputes 
Is  those  «nsing  over  the  terms  of  a  pro- 
posed collective  bargaining  contract.  Mere 
detailed  procedures,  all  proven  by  experience, 
are  required  In  such  controversies.  First  It 
is  made  tae  duty  of  both  parties  to  bargain 
collectivelj.  and  either  party  must  fix  a  date 
for  a  conference  within  10  days  if  one  is 
requested  by  the  other  party.  If  conler- 
ences  between  the  parties  fail  to  bring  an 
agreement^  either  party  may  request  the 
Federal  Board  to  intervene,  or  if  the  Board 
finds  it  necessary  it  may  Intervene  on  Its 
own  volition.  Normally  the  Board  would 
first  send  *  conciliation  commissioner  to  try 
to  bring  l|ie  parties  together,  and  if  that 
failed,  thel  Board  itself  would  attempt  to 
mediate  thp  dispute.  Conciliation  and  medi- 
ation are  «imply  the  efforts  of  an  impartial 
third  party  to  bring  about  an  agreement  be- 
tween two  other  parties  who  are  engaged  in 
a  controvefsy.  Many  times  simply  by  per- 
suading bofch  parties  to  think  twice  and  giv- 
ing them  a  little  time  to  cool  off.  such  efforta 
succeed.      ' 

If  mediaition  failed  to  settle  the  dispute 
within  a  reasonable  time,  in  most  cases  not 
more  than  30  or  60  days,  that  would  end  the 
Federal  activities  in  most  cases  and  both' 
parties  would  be  free  to  take  whatever  action 
they  pleased.  However,  if  the  dispute  was  in 
an  Industry  of  major  importance,  say  the 
automobile  industry,  the  Board  wculd  try 
one  other  step.  A  special  fact-finding  com- 
mission wo»ld  be  named,  either  by  the  Board 
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or  the  President,  which  woulc  have  at  least 
30  and  not  more  than  60  da\s  in  which  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  dispute  and  file  a  re- 
port of  its  findings  of  fact  and  recommenda- 
tions for  settlement. 

During  all  of  these  proceau  es  and  for  SO 
days  after  the  Fact  Finding  ccmmtssion  had 
filed  its  report,  both  parties  lo  the  dispute 
would  be  required  to  maintain  the  status 
quo.  The  union  could  not  strike,  and  the 
employer  could  not  lock  out  hi$  employees  or 
make  any  change  in  wages  or  working  condi- 
tions without  consent  of  the  union  or  the 
Board.  Once  these  procedures  had  l)een 
exhausted,  both  parties  woull  be  free  to 
take  any  action  they  desired 

This  requirement,  which  is  the  heart  of 
the  bill,  would  be  enforced  in  one  or  all  of 
three  ways.  First  the  Federal  Board  could 
seek  an  injunction  In  Federal  court  to  re- 
strain a  violation,  which  then  *'ould  become 
contempt  of  court  punishable  by  Jail  or  fine. 
For  that  purpose  and  that  only,  the  Norrls- 
LaGuardla  Act  prohibiting  Federal  Injunc- 
tions In  labor  disputes  is  suspended  by  the 
bill.  The  second  enforcement  nethod  would 
be  through  civil  suits  for  damages  by  either 
party  suffering  loss  through  a  violation. 
Such  civil  actions  are  authorized  by  the  bill. 
The  third  method  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Wagner  Act  making  a  violation  by  either 
party  an  unfair  labor  practice  nibject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Unfair  Lj.bor  Practices 
Tribunal. 

In  addition  to  a  standard  voluntary  arbi- 
tration section.  S.  1171  also  provides  that 
where  the  Federal  Board  makes  a  finding 
that  the  public  health  and  safety  would  be 
endangered  by  a  prolonged  steppage,  it  may 
vest  tlie  Special  Fact  Findina:  Commission 
with  the  powers  of  a  Board  of  ywrbitraiion.  its 
settlement  of  the  dispute  to  l)e  binding  on 
both  parties  for  not  to  excee<l  2  years  and 
enforceable  in  Federal  court.  While  this  is 
not  a  vital  part  of  the  bill.  I  th.nk  that  again 
common  sense  dictates  some  such  provision. 
In  both  the  threatened  oil-vorkers  strike, 
which  would  hit  at  a  vital  funl  supply,  and 
the  elevator  operators  strike  in  New  Yoilc 
City,  we  have  seen  In  recent  Wi.»eks  two  cases 
where  Government  tried  to  force  compulsory 
arbitration,  but  on  a  completely  hlt-or-miss 
basis.  Let's  recognize  the  clear  fact  that  we 
cannot  permit,  and  Government  will  take 
some  action  to  prevent,  a  prolonged  stoppage 
of  vital  supplies  or  services,  and  provide  a 
democratic,  orderly  method  of  settling  the 
disputes  which  are  inevitable  in  these  indus- 
tries 

The  Federal  Board's  Jurisdiction  would  be 
limited  to  disputes  threatening  a  substantial 
interruption  of  interstate  commerce.  Con- 
troversies Involving  fewer  thar  20  employees 
or  essentially  of  a  local  nature  would  be 
left  to  State  Jurisdiction.  Speedy  action  is 
essential  in  this  field,  and  loading  a  Federal 
Board  s  docket  with  small,  local  cases  is  one 
sure  path  to  delay. 

The  third  principle  of  the  bill,  prohibiting 
any  monopoly  of  Job  opportunities,  is  em- 
bodied in  a  revision  of  the  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices of  the  Wagner  Act.  making  them  apply 
to  employees  as  well  as  employers,  and  writ- 
ing in  a  new  provision  on  the  closed  shop. 
S.  1171  would  not  prohibit  a  closed-shop  con- 
tract. Such  a  contract,  entered  into  volun- 
tarily, would  be  legal  and  binding  unless  and 
until  the  Tribunal,  after  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation, found  either  that  the  contract  was 
not  wanted  or  approved  by  a  substantial  ma- 
jority of  the  employees  cohered  by  It,  or  that 
the  union  was  a  closed  union,  restricting  its 
membership  arbitrarily  and  thereby  denying 
Job  opportunit  es  to  all  except  a  privileged 
few. 

Briefly,  that  is  the  bUl  which  labor  leader- 
ship charges  would  enslave  labor.  Actually. 
It  imposes  fewer  obligations  and  restraints  on 
unions  than  does  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
which  certainly  has  not  enslaved  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods. 


The  Federal  Government,  recognizing  that 
the  public  interest  was  Involved  In  the  em- 
ployer-employee relationship,  has  Imposed 
many  restraints  and  obligations  on  the  em- 
ployer. The  Government  has  protected  and 
encouraged  labor's  right  to  organize.  Todav, 
labor  leaders  wield  as  great  economic  power 
as  any  captain  of  Industry  ever  boasted. 
Their  actions  vitally  affect  the  welfare  of 
millions  of  people  inside  and  outside  their 
membership.  Yet  there  is  nowhere  in  our 
Federal  statutes  any  provision  requiring  these 
leaders  to  give  the  slightest  consideration  to 
the  impact  of  their  actions  on  the  general 
public.  So  far  as  the  law  is  concerned  they 
are  completely  unrestrained  and  irrespon- 
sible. Some  of  them  publicly  admit  their 
inability  to  fulfill  contracts  which  they  them- 
selves have  signed. 

That  kind  of  a  situation  is  not  democratic. 
It  Is  not  law  and  order.  It  Is  complete  chaos, 
and  until  it  Is  remedied  by  legislation,  it  is 
futile  to  even  hope  lo  achieve  lull  employ- 
ment in  this  country. 

If  that  is  also  your  conclusion,  contact 
your  own  Congressman  and  Senators  and 
urge  them  to  support  Federal  labor-relations 
legislation. 


Aini.') 


Compulsory  Military  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HuN  WILLIAM  LANGLR 

or   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  October  15.  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  Progressive,  publi-shed  at  Madison, 
Wi.':..  op  the  12th  of  March  last,  entitled 
"Wake  Up,  America!" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd. 
as  follows: 

WAKt    rP.    AMERICA' 

Dear  Sirs:  Already  In  this  Congress  there 
have  been  introduced  two  bills  which  would 
thrust  peacetime  compulsory  military  train- 
ing upon  the  United  States.  The  bills  re- 
ferred to  are  H.  R.  13:6  and  S.  701. 

These  bills  are  grossly  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  our  boys  are  fighting,  bleed- 
ing, and  dying.  When  these  boys  have  fin- 
ished their  cadaverous  task,  they  expect  to 
return  to  the  society  they  were  compelled  to 
leave.  They  also  expect  to  obtain.  In  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Jobs  which  will  enable 
them  to  raise  families,  to  acquire  the  necessi- 
ties and  luxuries  of  life  n  addition  to  making 
a  definite  contribution  to  society. 

The  peace,  for  which  these  boys  are  fight- 
ing, must  te  a  permanent,  durable  peace. 
This  IS  probable  only  by  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  those  forces,  both  existing  and  po- 
tential, which  are  pernicious  to  this  cher- 
ished objective.  One  of  those  potential  forces 
Is  the  compulsory  peacetime  conscription  pro- 
posal. 

This  pseudo-panacea  to  protect  us  from 
future  aggressors  would  be  the  primary  step 
toward  a  third  world  holocaust,  because: 

1.  It  would  make  America  a  military  des- 
pot such  as  has  produced  disastrous  results 
In  Europe  throughout  the  centuries: 

2.  It  Is  the  dictatorship  method  for  solv- 
ing unemplosrment  which  led  this  Nation  di- 
rectly to  war,  and  which,  if  employed  in 
peacetime,  will  lead  us  to  wreck,  ruin,  and 
revolution; 

3.  It  Is  the  wrong  education  for  peace. 
Our  society  cannot  be  Improved  by  compul- 
sory training  in  the  ways  of  violence; 

4.  It  wotild  grant  the  state  control  over 
personal  conscience.     This  is   brazenly   ex- 


emplified by  the  Imprlsonjoent  of  more  than 
4.000  conscientious  objectors,  who,  under  the 
draft  law,  were  spjeciflcally  exempt  from  com- 
bat service  because  of  religious  training  and 
belief.  This  is  another  of  the  many  cir- 
cumventions of  the  law  by  the  New  Deal 
evaders. 

Wake  up.  America!  The  time  for  art  ion  U 
now.  We  must  work  ceaselessly  to  defeat  this 
insidious  proposal  lest  we  sell  our  demo- 
cratic birthright  for  a  mess  of  military  pot- 
ta:e. 

Robert  C.  Tuetinc. 
CiNciNHATl,    Ohio 


If  Time  Is  of  the  E>>ence  Why  Not 

Sa^e   If? 

REMARKS 
or 

HON  MARION  T  BENNETT 

ur  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  15.  1945 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Mis."?ourl.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  consideration  of  proposals  to 
streamline  Congress  and  increa.se  llie  ef- 
fectiveness of  its  works,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  amount  of  time 
wasted  in  calling  and  answering  vocally 
to  the  roll.  This  could  be  accomplished 
by  mechanical  means,  as  it  is  in  some 
State  legislatures,  with  considerable  sav- 
ing to  the  taxpayers. 

The  roll  was  called  281  limes  in  the 
last  Congress.  It  takes  about  45  min- 
utes to  call  the  roll  of  435  names.  That 
means  12.645  minutes  were  consumed  or, 
putting  it  another  way.  210  hours  and  45 
minutes.  Broken  down  into  5-hour  legis- 
lative days  that  means  we  sat  here  42 
days  just  for  roll  calling. 

What  would  that  saving  of  42  legis- 
lative days  each  year  mean?  Without 
undertaking  to  answer  the  question  in 
complete  detail  here  are  a  few  things  to 
consider. 

The  Congressional  Record  must  be 
printed  each  day  Congress  is  in  session. 
The  Government  Printing  Office  tells  me 
that  it  costs  an  average  of  $5,000  per  day 
to  print  the  Record.  For  42  days  that 
would  be  $210,000  There  were  181  days 
on  which  the  Record  was  printed  last 
year  at  a  cost  of  $900,000.  This  cost 
would  be  cut  almost  one-fourth. 

The  calendar  co.-^t  $75,000  at  the  last 
session,  an  average  of  about  $415  per  day. 
or  $17,388  for  42  days. 

There  are  many  other  documents,  bills, 
and  resolutions  which  must  be  printed 
on  those  days  Congress  sits  in  session. 
Untold  savings  could  be  effected  in  print- 
ing alone. 

It  is  also  pertinent  to  note  that  we 
might  be  able  to  reduce  some  of  the  num- 
ber of  highly  paid  personnel  in  the 
House.  We  have  three  reading  clerks 
who  call  the  roll.  Two  are  paid  now  at 
a  rate  of  $7,989  £6  per  year  each,  and  the 
third  gets  $5,489.96.  We  have  a  tally 
clerk  who  is  paid  $7,989  96.  and  his  as.sist- 
ant  gets  ?5,489.96.  The  Journal  Clerk  is 
paid  $7,989.86.  and  his  assistant  gets 
$4,108.60  per  year. 

Obviously,  all  of  these  jobs  could  not 
be  abolished.  We  would  still  need  at 
least  two  men  to  read  the  bills.      We 
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would  nf'f^A  i\  tfilU'  rlrvk  arid  a  ^r.iiTial 
cl'-rk  b':t  arnund  $17  Of>0  p»'r  \par  (o.iid 
be  sav-  d  (;n  salaries  p.i.d  at  pr^^sent  for 
hflp  >0.i(h  could  ta.  .ly  b*'  di^p-^n^^d 
\nin 

O  J-  :nus!y  such  a  proposal  as  I  suggest 
wduid  rr^'.nrp  some  readjostment  in 
hfibi's  ,'>  iar  a-  the  Mf^mtx^r;  are  con- 
rein'-i  h'.v.  such  is  in  order  I  doubt 
ihaf  4."  :•  aislative  days  could  b^j  saved 
for  ;■  A  u.d  only  be  fair  to  Members  in 
their  offices  to  furnish  a  IS-minute  warn- 
ing by  the  bells  before  a  vole.  However, 
savings  which  could  even  then  be  ef- 
r**<ted  are  considerable. 

A  readjustment  which  would  be  re- 
quired as  a  byproduct  of  this  develop- 
ment w  ould  be  that  Members  would  have 
to  be  a>Mcned  to  definite  seats  in  this 
House.  It  IS  about  time  these  hard 
benches  were  declared  surplus  and 
turned  over  to  some  prison  or  museum 
specializing  in  primitive  instruments  of 
torture  and  somf^  d'^cent  seats,  at  least 
as  comfortable  a-^  M  f  •■  m  the  pallery, 
wer»'  f'T')'.  id' d.  l!  mi>  eouid  b  done 
mayb--  M',  mue;.-  v. o;.:.!  >iay  ; 
and  tlie  decorum  of  the  Hou.- 

My  !■-.();;;';.  n  'A-o  .1,-1  a^.'hr 
rect  th.'  A._r(Vin'~  C'^n\n.V:>- 
pate  thi-  n:a-t..r  and  :.■■••-, :\  f 
p<:.)rt  eir.power^  the  Ai\h:' <^\ 
1''.]  t,;  :Tr.'!ve  bids,  to  p 
.'-!a:;  ,:i  mechanical  or  eiectncai  device  to 
vcord  •]:•■  roll  of  the  House,  paying  for  It 


^p;its 


(^•■\zc  and  di- 

•'»'  to  inveiti- 

f.i'   irable  re- 

-:  the  Cap- 

hu:-^e  and  ai- 


l'i4  5 


Ihe  iw 


■        >       ,    r- 
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This   is 
rijuse  is 


much  larger  than  i*  -.va^  ;n  1789  Let  us 
:idapr  ourselves  to  the  requirements  of 
t!if  tmies.  It  is  in  the  pvibhc  interest. 
Time  is  of  the  essence. 


In  Honor  of  Pfc  Paul  E.  Daris 


liEMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

I.\    rilF  MOU-:E  OF  REPRESEN-IATIVE2 
d\Ii't}C-.j    0<  !'_,>>,  r  15.  I'i4:) 

M:  ^CHWABF;  rf  (^klaho-a  Mr. 
Spf-ikt-r  >Hi  •"  t;,f'  ef^va'inp.  ot  hostih- 
fie'-  ■.(,>'  ha'..'  \v:tn»'^<eJ  r-iany  •(•'■■brations 
.:;  hi-'iZ'  r  >'{  mir  iili;>'r:M';s  fichtinL'  men. 
Orea:  a^ei  eeatior.'^  hav'^  crfet'_'d  c:: 
irilrnrN  >'ader^  the  t;f'ilar  head^  of  the 
\  .ir'.i''.;>  '.)[\i.:':  ;;>.■.  (;i  ou:'  arni'-d  for-es. 

Bi;!  fh.p  war  ua<  nor  uon  aloiT'  by  the 
cenr-r-u^  t.-f  ad,T!!r.ii-.  and  oth';-  top 
officia;-^  <;if  ouv  niih^ary  (irL;Kni/;iiinnN  i- 
rn-aid  net  havr  been  wen  \v:rh<viT  {h-- 
h'  :o:r  .ird  \'a'.  lo-i-  a;'!i'n  ;.!"  n\:r  pi]. 
vate'^.  Ot  ro'arse  it  takes  both  oSr.  rs 
and  pn\:ue<  to  vvui  a  battle,  and  many 
more  pnvat.'-  aje  recjairi'd  than  ofneprs 
to  win  a  war  A  prof.>er  apprar^a.I  vi  the 
\Hhie  of  thf'  -rrvi..-.-;  would  douot'r-^- 
result  m  inoie  aciLum  and  cr*  d.t  br-r.:^ 
given  to  prnate.s  ih.xn  to  officei  s 

I    have    taken    this    ocea.MOn    to    pav 
tribute  to  a  uroat  {)!;■.  ate.  Paul  F    Dav^ 
of  Fairland,  Ottawa  County.  Ok!a  .  t.'^.e 
fir^f  enlisted  man  to  w.'-r  Tokvia 

Mr  SpK-akei.  Privu'e  F!r^t  Cl.'v.s  Da•.,^ 
served  in  Troop  D.  Twtiith.  Remnunt. 
fVM    Cavuiry    Divi.'^ion.    lu    the    United 


States  Eighth  Army.  He  wa.s  wounded 
during  75  days  of  bitter  fighting  againjt 
the  Japanese  in  the  Luzon  campaign  in 
the  spring  of  1945.  Davis  served  27 
months  in  the  Pacific  theater  of  opera- 
_  tions.  He  participated  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  campti'^'n  which  resulted  in  the 
recapture  .i  Ma.-ala  by  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  s  forces  last  February. 

Private  Davis  was  born  and  reared  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fairland,  a  prosper- 
ous little  city  of  the  right  name  in  a  rich 
agricultural  section  of  northeastern  Ok- 
lahoma, where  he  attended  the  public 
school.  He  worked  on  a  farm  in  his  na- 
tive neighborhood  until  he  enhsted  soon 
after  Pearl  Harbor.  He  has  lived  with 
his  maternal  grandmother.  Mrs.  Emma 
Crotzer,  now  82  years  old,  since  infancy. 
Incidentally,  Grandmother  Crotzer  has 
eagerly  watched  and  waited  for  the  re- 
turn of  her  grandson.  She  has  received 
many  letters  from  him  asking  her  to 
"live  till  I  get  home."  Would  that  Mrs. 
Crotzer  could  be  in  Washington  to- 
day with  her  grandson  whose  services 
and  achievements  we  are  privileged  to 
honor  on  this  occasion.  She  would  know 
that  her  life  has  not  been  in  vain  and 
that  she  has  given  to  this  country  a 
great  heritage,  a  character  and  a 
personality  who  set  oyt  to  achieve  and 
has  succeeded.  I  feel  that  more  credit 
is  due  to  Mrs.  Crotzer  than  to  anyone 
else  for  exerting  the  influence  over  the 
life  of  a  mere  country  lad  that  has  de- 
veloped into  a  man  who  is  now  a  na- 
tional hero.  We  pay  our  most  respect- 
ful homage  to  this  noble  woman  and 
her  efforts  and  accomplishment. 

Post  No.  2688.  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  of  Miami,  Okla..  posted  a  re- 
ward of  $1,000  for  the  first  American 
serviceman  to  enter  Tokyo,  and  that 
sum  has  been  paid  to  Paul  E.  Davis.  In 
further  recognition  of  this  signal  feat, 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  official  call  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  presented  Private 
Davis  to  -i.e  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

Private  Davis  has  the  ambition,  as 
soon  as  he  is  released  from  the  service, 
to  continue  his  agricultural  pursuits. 
We  oe<peak  foi-  him  success  and  happi- 
ne.ss.  'I:.e  de^f ;  mmation  which  won  for 
him  the  honor  in  his  military  work 
should  inspire  in  him  that  spirit  of  per- 
sistence which  will  spell  success  in  any 
line  of  endeavor. 


Bringing  Our  Soldiers  and  Sailor^   From 
Qy'erseas  Back  Home 
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HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

IN  riiE  nov-F  OF  FErrr-K^rrATiVES 
Mo:idn:,    Oefi-^T  15    •:-4i, 

M:     .spRLNGEH      Mr.    Speaker,    our 

soldit  r-  arul  .sa.iut,-  yet  ut  tho  -,  ;  •  .ce  and 
\\ho  want  to  come  honi*'  ar-  ^.i-aitiy  dis- 
tiirbed  over  the  'ar-  titat  niativ  of  our 
^h;p^,  of  e\er;,   kiiu:  ao..*  typ.-     ^rr  bt  ing 


sent  back  to  participate  in  the  Navy  Day 
exhibit,  at  New  York,  and  are  not  avail- 
able for  transporting  our  boys  back  to 
the  United  States.  So  many  of  our  Iwys 
are  at  the  very  threshold  of  sectiring 
their  discharges,  upon  their  return  to  our 
country,  but  they  are  advised  there  is  no 
tran.'^portation  for  them  to  be  returned 
to  the  United  States.  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary for  us  to  behold  the  rush  of 
our  shipp  to  New  York  for  exhibit,  on 
Navy  Daty.  while  oui-  boys  sit  idly  by.  on 
some  de$erted  island,  wanting  to  come 
home — yet  there  is  no  available  space 
upon  the  ships  remaining  in  the  service 
to  bring  them.  Our  gallant  fighting 
forces  have  done  their  job — they  did  it 
well — and  it  undoubtedly  appears  to 
them  they  are  the  forgotten  men  of  this 
war,  \*h9n  our  ships  available  for  trans- 
port service  are  sent  to  New  York,  from 
far-flung  South  Pacific  ports,  and  from 
the  European  waters,  to  participate  in 
an  exhibit.  I  have  received  many  let- 
ters from  our  men  still  in  the  service  upon 
this  subject.  One  soldier,  now  sending 
on  Guam,  who  is  married  and  has  three 
children,  and  who  has  been  in  the  service 
for  almost  4  years,  wrote  as  follows: 

Everyone  here  is  made  despondent  over 
the  Navy  Day  deal  In  the  States.  There  was 
a  notice  posted  upon  the  bulletin  board  re- 
garding that  exhibit.  It  Is  almc8t  too  late 
now  to  <|o  anything  about  it.  because  we 
learned  list  night  that  48  ships  had  left 
Guam  to  participate  in  that  big  show.  We 
cannot  titjderstand  that  policy,  and  it  is  too 
bad  that  they  would  take  all  of  those  ships 
back  to  the  States  for  that  big  Navy  show 
when  the|  need  all  of  them  here  to  get  the 
men  bacfc  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  ample  time  in 
which  to  celebrate  Navy  Day.  or  any 
other  day,  after  our  boys  have  been 
brought  back  home.  Many  other  letters 
have  beec  received  by  me  from  our  serv- 
icemen upon  this  same  subject.  Otu- 
servicemen  want  to  come  home,  and 
those  that  are  not  now  needed,  and  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  are  not 
needed  for  any  purpose  now,  should  be 
provided  with  transportation  immedi- 
ately so  they  may  be  returned  to  their 
homes  and  to  their  families,  their  busi- 
nesses arKl  their  jobs.  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  celebration  of  Navy  Day. 
at  this  time,  and  I  am  opposed  to  any 
other  celebration  which  will  cause  ships 
available  for  transport  duty  to  be  taken 
out  of  service,  while  we  still  have  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  the  service  on  foreign  soil 
and  who  are  ready  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  We  want  to  get  these 
boys  back  home  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Yet,  under  the  present  plan  of 
the  Navy  to  bring  untold  hundreds  of 
ships  back  to  the  port,  at  New  York  to 
celebrate  Navy  Day.  there  will  be  many 
thousand!  of  our  boys  left  on  desolate 
and  deserted  spots,  all  over  the  world 
awaiting  transportation  back  home* 
They  wiU  be  compelled  to  remain  in 
those  desolate  spots  for  weeks  because  of 
this  planned  exhibit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  read  an  article 
from  one  t)f  our  leading  newspapers,  with 
a  date  line  of  October  8.  with  the  follow- 
ing headline:  "Third  Fleet  ships  moving 
through  Canal  to  Atlantic."  The  article 
further  related  that  the  vanguard  con- 
sisted of  two  carriers,  one  battleship,  two 
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cruisers,  and  six  destroyers.  It  took  11 
hours  for  the  vanguard  of  the  mighty 
Third  Fleet  to  pas  through  the  Canal. 
The  entire  operation,  the  Navy  said,  for 
.the  entire  Third  Fleet,  would  require 
some  4  days  to  pass  through  the  Canal. 

I  am  wondering  how  many  soldiers 
and  sailors,  ready  for  discharge,  that 
mighty  fleet  could  return  to  our  country 
during  a  period  of  several  weeks'  time? 
They  cotild  bring  one  group,  and  return 
into  the  South  Pacific  for  others,  and 
untold  thousands  of  homesick  and  war- 
torn  veterans  could  be  brought  back 
home,  while  those  ships  are  parked  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  exhibition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  such  exhibitions,  as 
the  Navy  Day  proposed  for  this  year, 
while  our  boj's  are  waiting  overseas  to 
be  brought  back  home.  Let  us  first 
bring  our  boys  back  home,  and  then  if 
the  Navy  wants  to  celebrate,  let  the 
celebration  proceed.  However,  until  our 
boys  are  returned  home  from  the  battle 
fronts  all  over  the  world,  let  us  refrain 
from  all  celebrations  and  let  tis  tise  every 
ship,  of  every  type,  to  bring  our  boys 
back.  The  boys  want  to  come  home, 
and  we  want  them  broucht  back  home 
at  the  very  earliest  moment.  When  they 
arrive  home,  that  will  be  the  happiest 
day  §f  their  lifetime,  and  all  America 
can  then  celebrate 
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OF  MISSOUHI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15,  1945 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
observing  with  a  congressional  committee 
so  many  countries  in  a  state  of  economic, 
social,  pohtical.  and  spiritual  chaos,  it 
was  a  delight  to  know  that  the  United- 
Nations  had  given  serious  consideration 
to  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  problem, 
a  problem  which  the  war  intensified  and 
a  problem  on  which  future  peace  and 
order  so  heavily  depends. 

UNRRA  was  created  during  the  war  so 
that  it  might  recruit  and  train  its  per- 
sonnel, assemble  equipment  and  supphes, 
and  be  ready  for  the  tremendous  job 
which  it  would  be  expected  to  increas- 
ingly assume  as  we  approached  the  end 
of  hostilities. 

Considering  the  fact  that  UNRRA  re- 
cruited its  personnel  under  very  adverse 
conditions  while  manpower  was  being 
channel  into  the  direct  war  effort  and 
the  fact  that  supplies  and  equipment 
were  assembled  from  a  rationed  market 
with  a  very  definite  lack  of  prioi-ities.  I 
commend  the  organization  on  its  ac- 
complishments. Now  that  both  the 
European  and  Pacific  wars  have  ended 
this  necessary  competition  will  be  greatly 
relieved  and  UNRRA  should  continue  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  its  eCQciency  in 
helplnf  the  millions  of  cold  and  hungry 
victims  of  the  war  to  find  themselves 
again.  The  task,  though  staggering  in 
size,  is  most  worthy  and  UNRRA  now 


holds  the  key  position  of  actively  teach- 
ing by  apphcation  the  democratic  con- 
cep-. 

While  other  ideologies  are  in  the 
process  of  expansion  throughout  the 
world  and  some  of  them  by  force  the 
United  Nations  may  find  that  military 
victory  is  only  an  empty  illusion  if  they 
miss  the  mark  on  plans  and  the  execu- 
tion of  those  plans  for  the  world  of  to- 
morrow. An  agency  such  as  UNRRA, 
which  assists  people  in  relieving  their 
adversity,  may  by  so  doing  inspire  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  the  indi- 
viduals so  relieved  and  fortify  them 
against  radical  leaders.  Free  peoples  are 
not  continuously  cold,  hungry,  and  desti- 
tute, and  conversely  cold,  hungry,  and 
destitute  peoples  are  not  much  impressed 
with  a  verbal  explanation  of  freedom. 

As  we  strengthen  and  support  UNRRA 
we  strengthen  and  support  a  great 
movement  which  is  working  effectively 
at  the  job  of  spreading  the  desire  for 
freedom  and  is  thus  reducing  the  power 
of  the  appeal  of  radical  organizers. 
UNRRA  has  proved  itself  to  be  worthy 
of  careful  consideration  and  adequate 
support. 


Red    Cross    Aid    to    Surviving    Jews 
Succeeded  Where  Others  Failed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SOI  BKK'M 

OF    NIV.     .,..., 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15,  1945 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Murray  Frank,  entitled  "Red  Cross  Aid 
to  Surviving  Jews  Succeeded  Where 
Others  Failed."  which  appeared  in  the 
Jewish  Advocate.  Boston,  Mass.,  Thurs- 
day, October  4,  1945: 

Red  Cross  Aid  to  Suhvtving  Jews  Succeeded 

Where  Others  Faiij3) 

(By  Murray  Frank) 

Washington— The  general  policy  of  Red 
Cross  relief  is  to  distribute  supplies  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis,  and  let  the  chips  fall  where 
there  is  the  mof t  urgent  need  for  them. 

In  line  with  this  policy,  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  assisted  thousands  of  Jews  in 
Europe,  while  not  undertaking  relief  pro- 
grams exclusively  for  Jews.  Thus  many  Jews 
who  are  alive  in  Europe  today  have  Ijeen 
aided  by  the  Red  Cross  In  their  struggle  for 
survival  in  Nazi-occupied  Europe.  Thus, 
many  Jews  have  benefited  in  recent  months 
since  their  liberation  from  the  Nazi  concen- 
tration and  slave-rat)or  camps.  • 

Mr.  George  Koi^on.  foreign  editor,  and  Mr. 
Melvin  A.  Glasser.  assistant  director  of 
civilian  relief  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
Washington,  have  made  available  to  this  cor- 
respondent interesting  report*  of  recent  date 
depicting  in  some  measure  the  activities  and 
the  extent  of  assistance  rendered  to  Inmates 
of  liberated  concentration  camps. 

In  the  10  mcnihs  between  September  1939 
and  June  1940  the  American  Red  Cross 
provided  about  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
food,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies  which 
wtre  distributed  to  the  general  population  la 
Poland,  including  the  Jewish  population. 

After  the  outbreaJt  oX  the  war  In  1939.  the 
International  Red  Croas  succeeded  in  getting 


Germany  to  accord  civilian  Internee*  the 
same  status  and  treatment  as  that  given 
prisoners  of  war.  But  attempu  to  obtain 
simUar  status  for  inhabitants  of  concentra- 
tion camps  were  unsuccessful.  The  German 
Government  would  not  even  allow  representa- 
tives of  the  International  Red  Cross  to  visit 
these  camps.  But  in  several  instances  the 
Joint  relief  commission  of  the  International 
Red  Cross  was  given  permission  to  send  relief 
shipments  into  some  of  the  camps.  Thus, 
fted  Cross  records  relate  of  medical  supplies 
reaching  the  Jews  of  Riga,  the  Jews  in  the 
Theresienstadt  ghetto,  and  in  the  camps  of 
WestertKjrg  and  Vught  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  basic  responsil:  llty  for  the  care  of  dis- 
placed persons  and  liberated  iamates  of  con- 
centri  tlon  camps  rests  with  the  military  au- 
thorities, but  Red  Cross  relief  activities  were 
coordinf  led  with  the  supply  programs  of  the 
Army.  Consequently,  under  the  direction  of 
the  military  authorities,  the  Red  Cross  has 
been  extending  its  assistance  in  recent 
months  to  the  people  in  the  concentration 
camps  by  organizing  medical  care  and  facili- 
ties, repatriation  services  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  clothing. 

first    aid    at    BERGEN -BELSEN 

In  the  cam.j  at  Bergen-Belsen.  12  teams 
of  British  Red  Cross  worlcers.  Including  doc- 
tors, went  in  Immediately  after  the  camp 
was  liberated  to  work  with  the  Inmates,  most 
of  whom  were  Jews.  The  American  Red 
Cross,  worlcing  closely  with  the  British  Red 
Cross,  sent  into  Bergen-Belsen  16.000  gar- 
ments soon  after  liberation  and  later  fol- 
lowed up  with  an  additional  shipment  of 
ICO.OOO  garments,  which  were  distributed  to  a 
number  of  camps  throughout  the  American 
zone. 

American  Red  Cross  staff  members  were 
also  among  th?  first  to  visit  the  Buchenwald 
car  arriving  there  only  a  day  after  it  was 
liberated.  Many  thoutands  of  Jews  were 
found  an^ong  the  inmates  of  this  camp.  The 
Red  Cross  representatives  brought  with  them 
supplies  of  cod-liver  oil.  soap,  and  other 
items;  and  ahortly  thereafter,  large  quanti- 
ties of  clothing  for  the  internees  reached 
Buchenwald. 

Similarly,  the  Dachau  camp,  containing 
many  Jews,  was  visited  by  Red  Cross  workers 
soon  after  its  llberation.and  a  quick  survey  of 
relie:  needs  was  made.  In  the  .'  st  week 
of  E>achau's  liberation,  shoes  and  clothing 
were  brought  in  from  Red  Cross  stocks  found 
in  Hungary.  In  addition,  a  large  quantity  of 
priscner-of-war  parcels  sent  by  the  American 
Red  Cress  was  discovered  in  this  area,  since 
there  had  been  a  numbsr  of  prisoner-of-war 
camps  there,  and  these  parcels  were  promptly 
routed  to  Dachau  and  distributed  to  the 
liberated  internees. 

In  reading  reports  by  Red  Cross  field  repre- 
sentatives, describing  condltJons  in  the 
camps.  I  was  prlm.arily  interested  In  what 
was  being  done  for  the  survivors  in  the  first 
days  and  weeks  after  liberiBbn. 

Here  Is  an  account,  taken  from  an  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  report,  of  the  first  activities 
at  Dachau: 

"Immediate  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  field  supervisor  and  field  representative — 
of  the  Red  Cress—attached  to  headquarters 
to  go  to  Weimar  the  following  morning.  The 
field  rcpresenutlve  picked  up  half  a  ton  of 
soap  and  cod-liver  oil  8  miles  north  of  Frank- 
fort at  a  German  military  hospital  where 
they  had  been  uncovered  by  \hr  Americin 
Red  Cross.     •      •      •     Next  i  we  drove 

out  to  the  camp  (Dachau)  in     i    ;  .  :ely  aXte.- 
breakfast,  unloaded  our  supplies.     •     •     •" 

BASIC  DUTIES 

"An  American  medical  unit  came  in  ths 
following  morning  and  set  up  in  the  88  ho«> 
pltal  to  care  for  the  sick,  DelcMsing  arrange- 
ments were  made.  The  0«nnani  had  sabo- 
taged the  water  supply  and  the  camp  had 
been  without  water  for  several  days,  but 
water  wa«  being  brought  In  In  largo  wagous 


Aiai^ 


APPKXDIX  To  TIIK  (/(lXijI: 


I 

hjXAL  record 


a!.'l  il  •*  A- '  •  -\h  ;r  w  ,:  ••••.:'^,  (-•.•alj...^J,«'d, 
Abundant  t<-*i  '•<;;};, n-.s  v,crc  Ijr;..^;  ijrouRh' 
In  b-;  the  Arniy.  out  i^:v:r  rny  v,  i ,  f)f;;;g 
fxr;  :■>..(]  tn  fctriKluaJly  !:;( re  i.s.:,^!  •>.■  ra'.^-a 
*"'■"•;■•'  '.  ■  ■'  pr^  :;.'i'f!  ■■ 'ar^^t- !■  :.•■.'  prls- 
«-''•';>      i."i       ',,     liT.     :.  f-;''r;rr-.'r.'.i- ,'■  P8      of 

-eiich  ntituiiii,  •,   ■*•■■.■  -  ::  is.-,  and  lists  made 
'Up  of  infff  r>       ,:•  ,:  ,,::>:•.  lor  •creeiiliig 

MJS  rapul,-.     .  .;     .•    a.-;.-   !;,.ui'.\      •       •       • 

"We  went  uii  lu  the  camp  hospital.  There 
men  lay  on  pallets  on  the  floor.  12  to  20  In  a 
room.  They  were  as  thin  as  the  bodies  we 
had  seen  stacked  up,  and  seemed  scarcely 
more  alive.  Yet,  when  they  saw  that  we  were 
Americans,  they  lifted  their  heads  and 
oalled;  some  even  waved.  I  doubt  If  many 
of  them  win  see  home  a«aln;  they  are  so 
far  gone  It  seems  Impossible  that  they  could 
I-,,-  'irnuffht  back  to  life  once  more." 

E.xcerpts  from  a  Red  Cross  report  on 
Biichenwald  about  a  month  after  liberation, 
read ; 

"It  was  hard  to  t«U  where  the  American 
R^  Cross  was  ne«ded  most  but  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  the  sick  deserved  attention  immedi- 
ately. •  •  •  Nearly  on.  •;  ;.i  of  the 
camp  were  sertously  ill— the  u'.ucrs  could 
have  UMd  hosptt«ltutlon.  •  •  •  There 
h»d  been  only  one  hospital  previous  U>  the 
arrival  of  the  Anifruim  Army— nrkinly 
•fWted  by  prlKoi  •  r  ^oio  stole  boarda\nd 
IWMu  at  the  rt.s^  'heir  lives  to  add  an 
ttl  here,  a  ro.  i-,  t !-.<•:  <.if!i,  lally  it  hud  little 
medicine  nnd  u  !;  '.  i, ' ;  iiiand  -npnlies  as 
they  t:.a!,  iK'i!  '.  a.ij'i;!!'  ucr.'  1-..  i!  ;nalnly 
t"  ■'•.•^■^ '■  •;..■  .  I,.;i|rc;i  .r  ,•  -a,.  '  i :  -I.-:  stood 
"■  >'      "i'V        .^inr      !!;•,'  1  1:.-      i,    .-  m,'.,:      wi\«     It 

■\>  iK^.lVii-l",.'  ni:  il.MV.fl,'  •..  tl;|.  ,j);l:,'  f  •>■,,» 
i''  isi  i;i,Ts  ,i!:(l  tflf.;  w;'.',  ••;  ;;v,-  (,».  i.--  ;» 
ir;o<!:r;il  iMv^'u•^l!;  ;:  was  •.>!a!!'.  !';-!.  Irr, ;  ;,i '  i'. 
Tl.r  .^:!^,y  st>;  ,,.,;(if.  ;;i..  I>.,i;:uk-.  P^iir,!",-,  <•<-. 
cup. 0(1  by  •hi'  SH  ^\imc\s  as  ,i  sc-,  f,;i  1),  isp,' ,i|, 
a:,. I  .\tri(>r;ra;'.  rrsfdUM;  pers.  i.iifi  a;;l.'(!  ;u 
'-•  .itTi:',^;  ;•  F^u'  'hf  )]pvl.  (-,•  ),<p'.'.i ;  :  frHpd 
no'',-.  tTi.a' Tps.st^s  hlai'.kc;,-^  '..:.v::  hid;-.;-.  s| 
■vash  hi  ■.(  :^  ,i:-!i  :iit;-)s'  ;>r\  •  i;.-r  ;Tn;  < >i 
-quiptne:.'  v-:  :v.:^]:'  v.mv.p  r!;o  patients 
'..'ukfft  ft-ing  uten.sils.  d;ink;ng  glasses. 
;!fi'arr.  I'  a:  d  clothes  In  which  to  leave  the 
piare        •       *       •" 

'Within  a  uef,<  p;ai  t;ca..Y  all  patients  had 

a  be<!    mn*::.^^    p.„..v,     U)v.,'\:\:v  .wid  sheet- 


machines 


■■■»-'  '■•'!  bee:.  ,i.:  jU  .reel  .-t'\v...^ 
'Aare  i>,>;-;.;  :k  ■.^:,-  .;;  j,, ,  :,^any  of  these 
putiei:'.-,  :■.,;:.  (.u;!p.r-ei>  .'shrunken  dleestlve 
sy.men:>  thai  fo(.K!  w.i,-  a  Krave  problem  and 
tilt'  ARC  rielci  rfp>;  esf-nta:; '.PS  n^.tdt'  daily 
checfv;-  ;;,  ;;.f>  k.tctu;;  tiiiii  d:v.<  u^  ;ja'.>.'::ts  to 
rep.-.rt  the  i-rea-e^t  nerHl,,  .cu  worst  com- 
piair.',-  .'.  ;,,.  k.  .-wiuo  unie  i.  ^et  an  edible 
rir- ai  :<  r  i.-uince.  as  there  was  no  yeast 
!.  't  '•  a.-iM  -.i.-d  the  sour  bread  was  not  fit 
:    r  t;.f  vVf,.    let  alone  the  ill. 

The  1  MX)  children  had  existed,  under  the 
rfft  s  ,.■■.,  i;r.  vntue  o:  the  work  they  did.  as 
all  chiktren  over  10  worked  from  8  to  16 
h(nir<,  daily  i^pthe  lactones  The  prisoners, 
:he:p:(.rr  jr.irposely  falsified  the  records  to 
:r.  t.<e  It  appear  that  there  were  far  fewer  boys 
m  the  camp  than  was  actually  the  case,  and 
the  youngsters  spent  most  of  their  time  In 
hiding. 

A'  :  r-^t  (When  the  Allied  armies  moved  In) 
It  v..~  ;;.ird  to  persuade  the  youngsters  to 
move  from  their  hideouts,  and  the  buildings 
were  unnaturally  quiet  for  some  days  after 
they  moved  In.  They  refused  to  play  out- 
doors and  showed  little  elation  over  such 
things  as  the  chocolate  ration  which  the 
field  represent, .-..rs  i:;i:..,-tci  to  collect  from 
the  soldiers  la  :.t-art>  ^..iups.  Their  new 
clothing,  which  field  representatives  had 
mad"  tn  clothirr  fr*  ries  which  they  started. 
rr., ■.(!,■  a  ereat  iiv.prrssiin  upon  them.  The 
'';'•■■'■  '•■'■f'  ''-■■^  .<i.d  .-ar-s  ■*  r-ch  replaced 
:;.e  pri-'^'!;  <r:;pr.  ..v  rk-a  a  miracle.  Two 
we*ks  a: tor  tnev  !.,(i  :r.  ,  t-d  to  their  new 
h.  :r.(>.  nitdocr  :canit'i  wero  going  on  full  tilt 
in  front  of  their  buildings  and  vou  could 
hardly    hear    yourself    think    lu    theu"    halls 


The  children  8  program  has  been  an  unqualU 
lied  success. 

"The  prison  garb  'vas  a  great  deterrent  to 
the  morale  of  the  well  prisoners  and  so 
the  field  representative  assigned  to  this 
Job  •  •  •  surted  a  series  of  clothing 
factories,  drawing  on  the  large  stores  of  cloth, 
using  displaced  persons  us  tailors  In  charge 
of  requisitioned  German  workers.  The  one 
American  Red  Cross  trailer  worked  overtio^ 
carting  shirts  and  trousers  back  to  camp. 
The  field  representative  kept  an  anxious  eye 
out  for  thread,  needles  and  buttons  wherever 
they  went.  At  first  It  was  a  race  to  see 
whether  there  would  be  enough  clothing  for 
the  departing  groups,  but  after  the  factories 
got  into  their  stride,  there  was  plenty  for 
camp  and  for  the  dependent  Buchenwald 
colonies  in  the  TB  home  and  similar 
places.    •     •    • 

"About  a  month  from  the  date  that  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  arrived  on  the  scene  many  of 
the  prisoners  began  leaving.  The  hospital 
patients  have  decreased  to  3.500  and  many  of 
these  will  be  able  to  leave  soon.  The  amaz- 
ing thing  is  that,  after  years  of  malnutrition, 
mistreatment,  and  a  corresponding  loss  of 
health  and  confidence,  they  could  still  hold 
a  May  Ouy  celebration  that  Included  a  Coney 
Island  booth  with  balls  to  throw  at  the  heads 
of  Hitler.  Ooering.  Ooebbela,  etc.,  and  a  barker 
who  was  worthy  of  any  sideshow." 

Recovery,  however,  ts  still  a  long  way  off 
fur  the  many  who  are  broken  In  health  and 
spirit.  The  majority  refuse  to  return  to  their 
old  hona  '  .    orn  Europe  to  live  amidst 

the  mu.<.s  (i:  HM  ya.iu  of  their  doeest  ones,  the 
ruins  of  their  homes,  and  the  animosity  of 
the  local  population  which  in  certain  areas 
seems  to  be  carrying  forth  the  policy  of  exter- 
mlnatlon  of  the  Je-n*  where  the  Nazis  have 
left  off. 

Solution  of  the  problem  of  these  thou- 
sands will  require  intensive  help,  not  alone 
from  Jewish  groups  and  organizations  but 
also  from  national  and  International  govern- 
mental agencies,  such  as  the  Red  Cross. 
UNRRA.  and  the  IntergovernmenUl  Com- 
mittee on  Refugees 


Working  Together  for  the  Common  Good 
EXTENSION    Or     Ht. MARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E  FOGARTV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15,  1945 

Mr.  F'  Ka.lf^IY.  Mr.'  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  forty-fifth  annual 
convention  of  the  Rhode  Island  State 
branch  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  at  the  Narragansett  Hotel,  Provi- 
dence. R.  I.,  and  broadcast  over  Station 
WEAN,  Sunday,  October  7,  1945: 

My  friends.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
an  *expresslon  which  Is  making  the  rounds 
whenever  the  talk  turns  to  the  subject  of 
industrial  relations  It  is.  "Working  together 
for  the  common  good."  You  have  read  it.  I 
know— you  have  heard  it  from  the  lips  of 
public  speakers  and  radio  commentators. 
It  has  been  presented  as  the  cure  for  all  our 
Ills — it  has  been  described  as  the  answer  to 
our  present-day  problem  of  industrial  unrest 

While  it  might  appear  to  some  to  be  over- 
played— I  want  to  affirm  to  you.  my  friends, 
that  I  believe  it  is  the  only  way  out  for  all 
Americans.  Working  together  for  the  com- 
mon good  will  set  us  on  a  path  toward  a 
■:che-  a:.d  har  pier  life— toward  the  enjoy- 
::ui.-  bv  ail  .:  the  many  great  benefits  the 
future  holds  m  store. 


It  would  be  folly  for  me  to  attempt  to 
skirt  the  Important  issues  of  the  hour.  It 
would  be  cowardly  for  me  to  stand  here  and 
preacti  platitudes  when  I  know,  and  you 
know,  the  screaming  thought  of  the  mo- 
ment Is  how  in  Ood's  name  are  we  going  to 
win  for  ourselves  and  our  children  the  peace 
and  freedom  and  prosperity  for  which  we 
hunger. 

Dally  the  press  carries  denunciations  of 
Amerltan  labor  unions  for  their  dastardly 
actlvltiies  In  scuttling  reconversion.  Our 
own  nfcwspapcr  denounces  even  the  right  to 
strike  and  pleads  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Smith^Connally  Act,  the  legislation  for 
which  it  stumped  so  mightily  when  it 
thougbt  trade  unions  were  about  to  be  hung, 
drawn^  and  quartered. 

Nowbere  in  the  pages  of  this  paper  will 
you  f}bd  one  coltunn,  one  paragraph,  one 
word  vihlch  would  intimate  that  In  the  arena 
of  economic  conflict  perhaps  the  man  at  the 
machlhe  has  a  cause  which  should  be  heard. 
Nev#r  a  whisper  for  the  man  and  woman 
who  made  the  tools  of  war  and  who  still 
must  provide  meat  and  bread  from  a  stead- 
ily dwindling  pay  envelope.  Sarcastically,  he 
IS  pusied  aside.  His  loasaa  are  his  own.  the 
editor  ienchanu,  and  his  losses  are  of  far 
leu  odiMquence  than  the  Infinitely  greater 
loaaes  that  industry  face*. 

Tha^  Is  the  bond  of  cooperation  we  have 
served  |up  to  \m  by  those  who  pompously  pro- 
tend aipaternal  inttreat  in  uur  future. 

Wor|lnc  tofether  for  the  common  good 
calls  fbr  decency  tn  the  treatment  of  the 
problems  of  all  of  us.  It  Is  unjust  to  refer 
delibethtely  to  the  Interests  of  the  working- 
man  sA  opposed  to  the  Interests  of  the  Na- 
tion a^  a  whole.  Are  not  the  working  men 
and  w*men  of  the  country  the  parents  who 
gsve  tile  men  who  fought  and  died— the  men 
w.iose  blood  has  saturated  the  beaches  of 
Europei  and  Asia.  The  sacrifices  of  these 
heroes  will  never  be  forgotten.  Yet  these 
great  economic  apostles  who  would  put 
father  against  son — and  family  against  fam- 
ily—In their  mad  efTort  to  paint  labor  as  an 
enemy  of  the  veteran — they  forget — or  they 
never  knew— that  the  anguish  and  heart- 
ache ttorne  by  the  mother  at  home  was 
often  a  far  greater  pain  than  that  suffered 
by  tho  wounded  soldl*r  on  the  battlefield. 
And  that  mother,  in  her  intense  happiness  at 
the  return  of  her  soldier  son,  is  not  per- 
mitted to  forget  for  a  moment  the  dally 
struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

The  -unrest  which  exists  throughout  the 
country  today  should  not  be.  were  It  not 
for  those  who  see  in  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace  a  glowing  opportunity  to  cement 
their  personal  interests— even  though  it  be 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  common  good. 

Why  's  there  unrest?  Because  working 
men  atid  women  are  chlselers.  some  say. 
The  n»n  who  is  raising  a  family— paying 
rent,  buying  clothes,  and  fighting  prices  in 
order  t>3  keep  food  in  the  Ice  box— he  is 
branded  a  scoundrel  and  a  htunbug  because 
he  seeks  work  at  a  trade  which  he  has  spent 
a  lifetime  in  learning.  A  man  who  has  a 
family  to  feed  cannot  wax  enthusiastic  over 
a  job  at  40  cents  an  hour.  Nor  can  a  skilled 
mechanic  give  humble  thanks  for  a  care- 
taker's Job. 

Why  has  the  present  unrest  been  per- 
mitted to  continue— slowing  the  flood  of 
production  to  a  mere  trickle  at  a  time  when 
the  world  thirsts  for  the  products  of  our  fac- 
tories? It  continues  because  there  are  still 
employers  who  sit  like  a  god  on  an  Olympus 
of  profits,  growing  angry  as  they  see  far  be- 
low them  on  a  plane  of  mechanized  monot- 
ony, the  distant  em.Moyees.  like  rebellious 
children  who  refuse  to  offer  sacrifice. 

They'll  say  I'm  a  demagog  for  talking  thus, 
but  look  at  the  record. 

My  o«ce  was  swamped  with  mall  from  In- 
dustriaUsts  who  bitterly  condemned  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Federal  Government  should 
provtde  assistance  by  way  of  unemployment 
compen^auon  during  the  transition  period 
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Why  did  they  protest?  You  know — as  well  as 
the  prees  knows — if  we  provide  a  family  man 
with  135  a  week  while  he  is  out  of  work- 
through  no  fault  of  his  own — theti  indus- 
trialists will  be  compelled  to  pay  him  n  de- 
cent living  wage  for  his  gainful  toll. 

But  do  they  honestly  declsre  that  to  be 
the  reason  for  their  blind  opposition?  Cer- 
tainly not.  They  profess  a  paternal  interest 
In  us.  They  declare  we  are  not  worthy  of 
such  consideration.  The  working  men  and 
women  of  America — the  very  men  and  women 
who  contributed  so  much  toward  compiling 
the  greatest  production  record  In  history — 
who  gave  their  sons  to  America — who  bought 
bonds,  who  paid  taxes,  who  went  without  in 
order  to  feed  our  Allies,  and  who  are  even  yet 
asked  to  give  more;  these  men  and  women 
are  branded  sluggards  and  dolts;  they  would 
rather  live  In  the  gutter  Kke  dogs  on  t3S  a 
week  than  live  in  the  sun  like  men  on  a 
decent  living  wage — gained  from  honest 
labor. 

They  are  told  their  Oovernmrnt  must  not 
help  them,  for  thus  lies  the  road  to  dictator- 
ship. When  they  turn  to  their  Oovernment 
for  consideration,  the  Oovernment  which  or- 
gni  <d  their  liven  during  the 

W.i  th  n  Mieer  nnd  told  to 

go  fight  the  bMttle  of  economic  rivalry  on 
Whatever  crumbs  they  can  gnrncr— thtir  Oov- 
ernment refusea  to  entertain  their  plea. 

B'Am*  profess  this  Is  as  it  should  be  Work* 
ln>tm*n  should  be  denied  a  henrlng  They 
^h  f  drngtx''  n  whwievrr  eccupe- 

\\<  •  :v   cveriMa  lU    determine.     Thl« 

In  America  nfter^  war  which  was  fought— 
we  believed— to  provide  for  all  peoples  a  new 
conception — a  new  understar.dlnig'— of  the 
'      "  rrhood  of  man 

>  A  what  alxiut  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture? How  did  the  Federal  Government  treat 
the  problems  of  indxistry?  You  remember 
this  when  you  read  in  the  dally  paper  the 
bitter  denunciations  of  a  Federal  Oovern- 
ment that  would  help  the  worklngman. 
When  you  are  told  that  any  form  of  assist- 
ance from  the  Federal  Oovernment  means 
the  end  of  democracy  and  the  dragooning  of 
all  men  in  our  society,  you  recall  that  It  was 
not  so  many  years  ago  that  Industry  In  this 
country  held  your  Oovernment  by  the  throat 
and  wrung  from  it  every  last  ounce  of  assist- 
ance that  could  be  had  before  It  was  willing 
to  even  discuss  cooperation  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  needed  tools  for  defense. 

Industry  has  had  Its  profits  during  the 
war.  The  record  discloses  that  never  In  his- 
tory has  there  been  a  more  profitable  period 
than  that  through  which  we  have  just  passed. 
Industrial  profits,  even  after  taxes,  have  been 
the  highest  of  all  time.  And  now  taxes  are 
to  be  reduced  In  order  to  add  substantially 
to  the  tax  credit  allowed  industry  out  of  war 
contracts — an  allowance  to  pay  the  costs  of 
reconversion. 

But  was  that  sufficient  assistance  from 
government?     Not  by  a  Jugful. 

In  June  of  1944  the  Federal  Government 
tendered  more  .substantial  help  to  private  in- 
dustry— to  tide  over  the  perils  to  be  faced  in 
the  days  of  reconversion.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment insured  adequate  compensation  In 
the  termination  of  war  contracts:  it  Included 
expenses  for  removing  and  storing  materials; 
profits  were  allowed  on  uncompleted  portions 
of  war  contracts:  interim  financing  was  pro- 
vided for  plus  interest  on  all  settlement 
claims. 

This  for  Industry  Is  eminently  fair,  and 
does  not  threaten  democracy,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  provides  hand-outs  from  the  Federal 
Government.  But  let  someone  advocate 
something  decent  for  the  man  who  latK>rs 
and  Is  out  of  a  Job  through  war-contract 
terminations,  and  all  the  skies  go  blood  red, 
democracy  shakes  to  her  ver?  fovmdatlons, 
and  the  Republic  staggers  toward  utter  ruin 
and  destruction. 

Yes.  cooperation  for  the  conmon  good  Is 
what  is  needed.    Not,  what  w<  have  today— 


on  the  one  hand  excuses  and  Justifications 
for  economic  royalists  who  are  Just  as  reac- 
tionary today  as  they  were  tn  1039  when  their 
greed  brought  their  hotise  of  cards  tumbling 
around  their  ears — and  on  the  other  hand 
noth.ng  but  ridicule  and  vilification  for  the 
member  of  a  union  who  seeks  to  fight  the 
bittle  for  sunival  with  no  weapon  in  his 
araenal  except  the  right  to  strike.  That 
weapon  he  Is  bluntly  told,  he  must  not  use — 
because  it  is  i.iore  important  that  we  have 
luxuries — than  bread  and  milk 

The  American  people  know  what  It  wanu. 
Some  call  It  peace  of  mind.  Some  call  It  by 
various  names.  Some  may  be  hard  pressed 
to  put  their  tongue  to  any  single  definition. 
But  down  In  your  heart  of  hearts  you  know 
that  the  backbone  of  what  we  call  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  Is  the  American  home.  That 
little  piece  of  this  earth  in  which  is  con- 
centrated all  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the 
American  man  and  w*oman. 

There  are  Ju.'t  two  things  that  go  to  make 
that  home  a  success— a  genuine  respect  for 
Ood — and  economic  security.  Destroy  either 
nnd  you  destroy  tlie  American  home  Then 
you  can  really  begin  to  prepare  for  the  de« 

■" n    of    our    society    which    has    been 

il  every  time  Isbor  unions  have  taken 
up  I'els  to  f  ■   that  security. 

C  1)11  for  i.  .  mon  ginxl  is  more 

than  demrnblr — it  u  vital.  Thoee  who  would 
nerve  their  country  well  can  be  about  the 
Job  by  putting  en  end  to  their  generation  of 
claas  hatred  and  bigotry — and  fostering  in 
Its  place  a  genuine  feeling  of  working  to- 
gether to  gain  the  common  goal. 

During  recent  years  labor  unions  have 
come  of  age.  They  have  grown  to  maturity 
nnd  they  will  not  be  cast  Into  the  discard. 
They  are  •  factor  In  Ainerlcnn  industrial  life 
:<nd  Intelligent  manufncturers  and  bualniM- 
men  recognise  that  fact. 

I  have  always  Insisted  that  with  every 
right  gained  by  labor  there  has  been  a  cor- 
responding responsibility.  I  still  maintain 
that  position.  I  Insist  the  labor  unions 
n.us  shoulder  the  responsibilities  that  go 
with  their  newly  won  position.  They  must 
make  a  genuine  contribution  to  the  order- 
ing of  American  life  if  they  are  to  survive. 
But  I  also  maintain  you  can't  hold  a  man 
against  the  wall  by  the  throat  and  lecture 
to  him  about  his  duties  to  society. 

American  Industry  must  recognize  that  It 
also  has  responsibilities  to  society  as  well  as 
the  rights  which  It  so  loudly  declaims  at  every 
opportunity.  American  iiwlustry  has  a  social 
responsibility  to  the  men  who  produce  the 
products  from  which  profits  are  derived — and 
to  the  merchants  and  businessmen  who  must 
depend  on  that  producer  for  their  livelihood. 
The  piling  up  of  huge  profits  is  no  longer  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  Industrial  operations. 

Industry  stands  to  gain  most,  in  the  long 
run.  by  full  employment  at  decent  wages. 
F\ill  emplojTnent  vpill  produce  an  expanding 
economy  wherein  all  can  enjoy  the  outpour- 
ings of  our  tremendous  industrial  empire 

Let  those  who  preach  the  cause  of  indus- 
try— who  seek  for  industry  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  our  economy — think  for  a 
momen  on  the  swinging  pendulum  to  which 
they  like  to  refer.  Let  them  look  at  events 
throughout  the  world — look  at  the  day-to-day 
picture  of  developmenca  at  home  Tliose  who 
plead  for  the  protection  of  private  enter- 
prise— and  let  me  say  labor  unions  are  well 
in  the  forefront  among  those  who  want  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  thrive  and  flourish— thoee 
who  wish  to  .«!ee  American  Industry  function 
free  from  all  controls,  save  those  which  are 
dictated  by  an  honest  conscience — they  can 
beet  serve  their  cause  by  insisting  that  in- 
dustry shoulder  its  responsibilities  and  begin 
to  pull  its  part  of  the  load  in  this  democracy 
of  ours. 

If  Industry  will  do  that,  then  industry  In 
America  shall  have  the  powerful  voice  In  the 
shaping  of  Its  own  destiny.  American  indus- 
try can  lead  us  to  even  grater  heights  than 
we  have  yet  been  able  to  attain. 


But  If  Industry,  tn  lU  blind  aelflahnea, 
shall  reluse  to  recognise  Its  proper  obliga- 
tions to  society,  then  other  hands  will  aelM 
the  reins — others  will  determine  the  destiny 
of  private  enterprise. 

The  working  men  and  women  of  America 
seek  ooonomlc  security.  Their  program  is 
clear.  It  is  positive.  Members  of  labor 
unions  cannot  enjoy  that  security  alone.  It 
must — It  shall — t)enent  ail 

Industry  has  the  opportunity  to  cooperate 
for  the  common  good.  Its  cooperation  will 
guarantee  its  survival. 

It  Is  cooperation  or  chaoe. 


Opium  Drive  Effort .^  \r.  Failure 
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Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  undej*  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rscond,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Ray 
Tucker  In  the  Hlbblng  <Mlnn,i  Dally 
Trlbuna  of  Monday,  October  1,  1045; 


onvM-oBivB  wroars  aaa  »An.t»s 
(By  Ray  Tucker) 

Wajhlngton  ofllctala  privately  report  an 
amasing  lack  of  progreas  in  their  almost 
single-handed  cruaade  to  stamp  out  the 
world-wide  opium  evil  as  a  cottsequenee  of 
a  conflict  Involving  thoee  lands  where  pro- 
duction of  the  drug  ts  a  major  source  of  rev- 
enue. Save  for  the  Chinese,  our  allies  and 
former  enemies  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
most  uncooperative. 

Britain  and  the  Netherlands,  for  instance, 
proclaimed  that  they  would  abolish  the  trade 
after  they  had  recaptured  their  possesstons 
In  the  Far  East  and  the  Southwestern  Pa- 
cific. But  England  refused  to  close  6,000 
opium  shops  tn  India  during  American 
troops*  presence  In  that  country,  despite  re- 
peated requests  by  our  Army  officials. 

London  has  reneged  on  her  promise  to  wipe 
out  the  business  in  recaptured  Burma,  with 
the  result  that  our  State  Department  has 
forwarded  several  sharp  notes  reminding  her 
of  past  pledges. 

The  fate  of  the  Judd  resolution,  adopted 
by  Congress,  which  proposed  that  opium- 
producing  nations  restrict  the  crop  to  the 
minimum  required  for  medical  and  scientific 
purposes,  is  illuniinating.  It  was  proposed 
by  Representative  Walter  H.  Jxtud,  of  Minne- 
sota, a  former  medical  missionary  la  the  Far 
East,  and  was  wholeheartedly  approved  by 
the  men  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Copies  of  the  declaration,  which  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  July  of  1944.  were 
transmitted  to  the  Governments  of  Great 
Britain  (on  behalf  of  India  and  Burma). 
Iran,  Afghanistan,  Russia,  Turkey,  Yugo- 
slavia, China,  and  Mexico. 

Tlie  only  nation  which  agreed  to  carry  out 
the  proposal  to  btin  the  growth  of  opium 
entirely  was  Afghanistan. 

The  United  States  has  waged  a  40-year 
war  at  The  Hague  and  Geneva  for  elimina- 
tion of  the  illicit  traffic.  Our  immediate 
concern  is  selfish  as  well  as  humanitarian. 
The  global  conflict,  which  saw  our  soldiers 
serving  in  many  strange  lands,  has  brought 
the  problem  right  to  our  doorstep. 

Although  few  of  our  men  succumbed  to  the 
opium  habit  in  the  Far  East,  Army  files  list 
numerous  incidents  of  a  tragic  nature, 
mostly  in  India.  But  the  great  fear  Is 
that  returning  soldiers  and  our  occupation 
forces  may  be  subjected  to  temptation  un- 
less their  access  to  the  demorallklng  drug  Is 
prevented  by  international  cooperation. 
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Every  great  war  since  the  Crimean,  when 
opiates  were  first  used  for  medical  purposes 
on  a  large  scale,  has  witnessed  the  spread  of 
this  evil  among  demobilized  and  civilian 
popuia'lons.  There  Is  also  the  danger  that 
anauggling  of  the  stuff  Into  this  country  will 
be  attempted  in  a  big  way  unless  world-wide 
controls  are  etitabllshed. 

The  Jape  utUl:'«d  opium  In  their  conquered 
countries  as  a  weapon.  Although  they  had 
banned  the  trade  on  the  home  Islands  be- 
cause of  Its  bad  effect  on  national  vigor  and 
life,  they  propas^audlzed  the  use  of  opium 
among  temporarily  enslaved  subjects  in  order 
to  weaken  their  powers  of  resistance.  It  is 
now  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  32.- 
OOO  000  addicts  In  the  regions  which  they 
overran  In  the  nnonths  after  Pearl  Harbor. 

Tokyo  Rose,  however,  blamed  the  British 
for  this  abomination.  In  a  December  2, 
1944,  radio  add;-ess.  recorded  by  American 
monitors,  she  recalled  that  England  had 
foisted  the  dru?  on  China  for  the  sake  of 
revenue,  even  fighting  the  famous  Opium 
War  to  gain  he:r  ends.  Then  Tokyo  Rt)se 
went  on  to  say : 

"Japan  stippreeses  this  trade  England  per- 
petuates it.  I  ask  you — which  Is  the  enlight- 
ened nation?  Which  is  the  Christian  na- 
tion? Which  nation  seek  to  benefit  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Far  East?" 

The  United  8i.ates.  having  failed  to  per- 
suade other  major  nations  to  Join  us  in  the 
movement  to  stamp  out  the  opium  evil.  In- 
tends to  use  Its  military  power  and  occupa- 
tion forces  to  this  end. 

Narcotic  Commissioner  Harry  J.  AnsUnger 
has  lectured  at  all  the  schools  for  training 
of  our  civilian  governors  and  our  military 
overlords.  He  has  given  them  the  history 
of  the  drug  problem  In  the  territory  which 
they  win  control.  Based  on  Mr.  Anslinger's 
experience  and  knowledge,  the  Wir  Depart- 
ment has  l8sue<l  the  following  directive  on 
tills  subject: 

•It  will  be  the  policy  of  all  American  ex- 
peditionary forD»  under  American  command. 
Immediately  up<3n  the  occupation  of  a  part 
or  the  whole  of  any  of  these  territories,  to 
seize  all  narcotic  drugs  Intended  for  other 
than  medical  and  scientific  purposes  which 
they  may  discover,  and  to  close  existing 
opium  monopoI.es.  opium  shops,  and  dens." 

Unfortunately.  United  States  troops  will 
not  exercise  authority  In  the  blackest  spots — 
Irar. ,  Burma.  Irdia.  Ind'jchlna.  and  Macao. 
:i  P:  rtuguese  island  off  the  coast  of  China. 
Ail  we  can  do  1  j  to  set  an  example  lor  otir 
allies  and  former  enemies. 
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lation, I  shall  feel  that  our  district  will  have 
helped  vitally  toward  making  the  United 
Nations  Charter  work  and  so  assure  a  lasting 
world  peace. 

I  think  that  we  all  feel  a  measure  of  se- 
ctirity  because  the  groundwork  for  peace  was 
started  during  the  terrible  days  when  victory 
was  far  off,  when  victory  was,  Indeed,  doubt- 
ful. I  think  we  all  feel  a  deep  pride  In  the 
courage  that  was  displayed  by  peace-loving 
nations  who  were  then  fighting  for  their  very 
existence,  but  who  believed  it  important  that 
their  best  talents  be  put  to  work  on  the 
structure  of  international  good  will.  Tliat 
work  has  been  going  on  since  August  of  1942 
when  the  Atlantic  Charter  wais  declared.  It 
may  be  many  years  before  we  really  see  our 
hopes  and  aspirations  bearing  fruit.  We  all 
realize  that  there  will  be  much  give  and  take, 
much  compromise,  many  heart-breaking 
hours  of  disappointment  and  frustration. 
But  we  realize,  too.  that  a  dog^red  persistence 
at  the  monumental  task  to  which  we  have 
set  ourselves  will  and  must  pay  dividends. 
We  dare  not  give  up,  ever.  If  we  are  set  back 
at  one  turn,  we  must  go  back  cnto  the  course 
and  try  again,  try  other  plans,  but  keep  going. 

We  have  learned  that  peace  is  not  a  static 
thing.  Once  achieved  it  will  not  flourish  by 
itself.  It  must  be  constantly  ntxrtured.  con- 
stantly coaxed.  No  man  of  good  will  may  re- 
lax on  this  Job. 

The  resolution  I  Just  introduced  is  similar 
to  one  I  presented  to  the  Congress  last  March. 
Briefly,  it  authorizes  our  representative  on 
the  Security  Council  to  immediately  call  out 
our  armed  forces  when  our  leading  allies 
deem  it  necessary,  in  order  to  stop  at  the 
outset  any  attempt  by  any  nation  against 
another  v/hich  threatens  the  peace  of  the 
world.  In  such  an  event,  ou;-  armed  forces 
would  act  as  a  riot  or  police  squad.  A  com- 
parison would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
peace  organization  in  any  city.  A  quarrel 
may  break  out  In  a  neighborhood.  It  could 
spread  to  a  riot  if  the  police  were  compelled 
to  seek  the  consent  of  the  city  council  before 
they  could  intervene. 

It  is  all  right  for  us  to  tai:c  now  and  say 
that  Japan  could  have  bee  and  should  have 
Ijeen  stopped  in  Man..huria.  Yes.  America 
was  ready  then,  but  there  was  no  interna- 
tional organization  of  which  we  were  a  part 
which  was  ready  to  take  the  necessary  dras- 
tic measures.  The  Ethiopian  mvasion  could 
have  been  halted.  But  again,  we — and  when 
I  say  "We,"  I  mean  the  democratic  nations  of 
the  world — did  not  have  the  courage  of  our 
conviction  that  the  Ethiopian  war  should 
have  been  stopped  In  the  talking  stage.  We 
had  plenty  of  warning.  In  fact,  the  invasion 
was  postponed  for  months  on  account  of  the 
rainy  season. 

We  could  have  stopped  Hitler  at  Austria. 
We  could  have  stopped  him  a-  Munich.  We 
could  have  stopped  Japan  In  China  at  the 
outset,  but  we  had  neither  th«^  international 
organization,  nor  the  international  force,  nor 
the  international  courage  to  8t.)p  the  murder. 
Not  until  it  became  slaughter  did  our 
righteous  wrath  break  the  bon<xs  of  our  Isola- 
tion and  compel  us  to  take  our  proper  role 
in  attempting  to  restore  decency  to  the  world. 

Atolls  and  hills,  islands  and  villages  we 
hardly  knew  existed,  whose  names  even  now 
are  unpronounceable  to  many  of  us,  places 
far  away  from  our  familiar  surroundings, 
have  been  stamped  on  American  history  with 
the  blood  and  the  limbs  and  the  bodies  of 
our  young  men. 

To  be  sure,  had  we  been  in  a  position  to 
have  taken  the  necessary  police  action  dur- 
ing the  several  years  which  preceded  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  a.ssuming  that  the  police  action 
would  have  prevented  this  war,  we  would 
have  lost  men.  But  we  would  not  have 
ruined  an  entire  generation. 

I:i  The  years  to  come,  many  a  family  will 
wonder  whehe-  r  would  not  have  been  bet- 
ter for  tiie;r  s.  k  --r  to  have  been  killed  in 
battle  than  to  have  come  ba<:k  a  wreck  of 
humanity  unable  to  piece  himself  together. 


But  today  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  on  the 
past  nor  on  the  fearful  Incidents  that  will 
come  from  the  past.  We  have  a  Job  to  do 
and  -^  must  keep  our  minds  and  our 
thoughts  and  our  hearts  on  the  future,  de- 
termined that  in  every  way  possible  we  will 
prever^  war  from  now  on. 

During  my  campaign  for  reelection  a  year 
ago,  I  Btated  my  conviction  that  the  resolu- 
tion I  have  introduced  must  be  adopted  as 
a  meaAs  to  prevent  another  war.  Many  peo- 
ple had  wTitten  and  consulted  with  me  urg- 
ing tljat  I  give  this  measure  my  advocacy. 
Last  March  I  introduced  a  preliminary  reso- 
lution^ I  am  frank  to  admit  that  my  reso- 
lution was  vague  In  the  specific  details  as  to 
how  t|ie  goal  could  be  reached.  But  today 
we  know  definitely  what  we  want. 

In  April  our  delegates  met  with  those  of 
50  oth^r  nations  at  San  Francisco  to  work  out 
and  dfaw  up  the  provisions  of  the  United 
Nationb  Charter.  Two  months  later  the 
United  Nations  adjourned  their  conference, 
presenting  to  the  world  a  document  which  is 
forming  the  basis  of  an  international  organi- 
zatlon-^an  organization  which,  if  properly 
directejl.  will  be  the  structure  of  good  cul- 
tural, iocial.  and  economic  relations  between 
all  the  members  of  the  community  of  nations, 
with  t|ie  ultimate  result  of  lasting  harmony 
and  uaderstandmg. 

The  Charter  has  111  articles.  In  order  to 
make  the  Charter  a  living  document,  special 
action  must  be  taken  to  implement  most  of 
its  prolvisions.  In  our  democracy  legislation 
will  h»ve  to  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  to 
Implenftent  many  of  them.  In  that  way  the 
Chaqt^r  will,  time  and  time  again,  be  given 
back  to  the  people  of  this  country  through 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  for  study. 

My  rfcsolution  deals  specifically  with  articles 
42  and  43  of  the  Charter.  Article  42  definite- 
ly call*  for  the  use  of  "air,  sea.  or  land  forces 
as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  or  restore 
international  peace  and  security."  Such 
action  would  be  taken  only  when  the  Security 
Council  decided  that  measures  short  of  the 
use  of  armed  forces  were  not  adequate  to 
meet  a,  threatening  situation  effectively.  We 
must  i|ot  wait  for  Congress  to  debate — and 
then  vote. 

But  under  no  circumstances  may  any 
action,  under  the  requirements  of  my  reso- 
lution, be  construed  as  an  act  of  war,  nor 
may  aiy  such  action  be  construed  as  iri  any 
way  atn-ogating  or  altering  the  constitutional 
right  (%.  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
declare  war. 

I  repeat  that  measures  taken  under  my 
resolution  by  oiur  representative  must  ^e 
constrtied  merely  as  preventative  measurej, 
in  th^  nature  of  police  action,  which  Is 
deeme«  necessary  to  keep  the  clvU  peace. 
We  w^nt  to  prevent  immediately  aggrava- 
tions tjhat  wUl  lead  to  war  between  any  two 
nations,  because  we  have  learned  that  war 
betwe«i  two  nations  does  lead  to  war  be- 
tween ►nany  nations. 

My  itesolutlon  requires  that  our  represent- 
ative must  at  all  times  be  In  constant  touch 
with  the  President  and  act  under  his  In- 
suuctlbns.  The  President  must  Immedi- 
ately apprise  the  Congress  of  any  measures 
or  actions  taken  In  accordance  with  my  res- 
olution for  the  furthering  of  the  agreements 
we  make  under  the  provisions  of  articles  42 
and  43  of  the  Charter. 

Som*  people  tell  me  that  the  atomic  bomb 
has  changed  things  so  that  the  mere  use  of 
our  armed  forces  wUl  not  allay  war,  because 
a  nation  or  a  part  of  It  can  be  wiped  out  by 
an  aggressor  before  we  could  take  the  neces- 
sary steps.  My  answer  to  them  is  that  we 
miist  eemember  tnat  otir  representative  on 
the  Security  Council  and  his  aides,  working 
In  conjunction  with  the  representatives  of 
other  Rations  and  their  aides,  will  at  all 
times  t>e  wise  to  what  is  going  on  In  other 
countries  so  that  we  and  they  will  be  fore- 
warned and  know  in  advance  what  warlike 
volcanoes  are  likely  to  be  erupted.    That  is 
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the  rreat  advantage  in  our  being  an  active 
prrticipant  in  a  world  organization. 

Second,  we  must  proceed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  atomic  bomb  will  be  out- 
lawed Just  as  poison  gas  waij  outlawed.  In 
any  event,  an  international  police  organi- 
zation is  Imperative,  and  I  wish  to  repeat 
the  provision  of  article  42  of  the  Charter, 
which  states  that  the  use  of  air,  sea,  or 
land  forces,  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be 
used  to  maintain  or  re: tore  international 
peace  and  security.  We  have  to  be  prepared 
immediately  for  any  Incident  that  may  oc- 
cur. There  must  be  no  question  of  our  con- 
stitutional right.  In  numerous  Instances  In 
the  past,  our  President  has  intervened  with 
armed  force,  but  always  he  has  been  sub- 
ject to  severe  criticism  and  the  question  as 
to  whether  ho  had  the  constitutional  au- 
thority arose.  It  Is  high  time  that  we  put 
an  end  to  that  doubt,  so  that  the  entire 
world  will  henceforth  know  that  we  are 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the 
American  people. 

We  must  always  remember  w  th  pride  that 
the  United  States  led  in  creating  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  In  working  out  ihe  provisions 
cf  the  Charter,  we  emphasized  the  Impor- 
tance of  quick  action  by  the  Big  Five  in  order 
to  be  able  to  solve  problems  ar.d  make  deci- 
sions speedily.  The  purpose  of  my  resolution 
confirms  th«  stand  we  took  at  San  Francisco 
In  that  regard. 

This  legislation  would  not  l)e  needed  by 
our  Allied  Nations.  Their  government  set-up 
is  different.  But  we,  a  democracy  at  all  times, 
have  a  President  who  is  elected  by  the  people 
every  4  years  and  always  accountable  to  them. 
Our  representative  on  the  Security  Council 
merely  carries  out  his  conside.-ed  Judgment 
and  his  decisions  which  are  reached  after  his 
constant  consultation  with  the  elected  and 
appointed  leaders  of  our  Croveriiment. 

In  the  keeping  of  the  peace,  to  my  mind, 
the  obligations  which  the  leading  Allied  Na- 
tions assume  under  the  Charier  provisions 
which  call  for  an  international  police  force, 
are  pai amount.  No  world  wa  •  ever  started 
as  a  world  war.  It  Is  the  sraall  war  that 
should  be  put  down  and  then  it  does  not 
grow  into  a  world  war. 

The  passage  of  my  bill  will  declare  to  the 
world  that  we  mean  what  we  say  when  we 
announce  our  unalterable  determination  that 
cur  every  power  will  be  used  to  prevent  an- 
other war  of  whatever  size  or  co  npass.  It  will 
declare  to  the  world  that  wo  have  moral 
strength  behind  the  leadership  we  displayed 
in  pointing  the  path  for  others  .o  follow  us  In 
developing  a  world  organization  wherein  the 
family  of  nations  may  work  together  as  our 
IJnited  States  do.  The  sooner  this  resolution 
Is  adopted,  the  better.  Now  Is  the  time,  now 
when  our  people  are  confused  and  worried 
over  the  apparent  frustration  of  our  initial 
steps  to  reach  complete  harmony  with  our 
allies  In  working  out  the  peace 

In  a  nutshell,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
purpose  of  my  resolution  is  u.  put  out  the 
Incipient  fires  of  war  before  they  get  started. 
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HON.  CHESTER  H   (iRO.^s 

or  FENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15.  1945 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  foUowing'addre.s:;  by  Herbert 
Hoover  entitled  •Moral  and  Spiritual  Re- 
covery From  War,"  at  the  leventy-fifth 


anniversary  of  Wilson  College.  Cham- 
bers burg,  Pa.: 

We  have  ended  a  blcxxly  and  horrible  era 
of  history.  It  has  been  a  war  in  which  the 
enslavement,  the  starvation,  and  killing  jf 
women,  children,  and  civilian  men  have  re- 
turned to  the  levels  which  we  thought  had 
gone  by  a  thousand  years  ago. 

America  has  emerged  as  the  most  powerful 
of  nations  if  we  wish  to  use  that  power.  In 
any  event,  we  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
give  leadership  in  a  new  era  for  humanity. 
What  the  distant  future  of  this  new  era  will 
be  depends  much  upon  our  Institutions  of 
higher  learning.  They  must  mold  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Nation. 

But  beyond  this  the  war  has  Imposed  upon 
you  who  are  enjoying  the  privileges  of  this 
Institution,  and  all  the  men  and  women  of 
oiu-  colleges,  an  Immediate  responsibility  to 
the  American  people  such  as  you  have  never 
hitherto  known. 

We  hear  much  about  the  reconversion  of 
economic  life  from  war  to  peace.  We  hear 
little  about  reconversion  of  our  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  life  from  the  shock  of 
war  to  a  life  of  peace.  Yet  that  Is  the  first 
necessity  if  civilization  Itself  Is  to  recover. 

Surely  If  the  new  era  upon  which  we  enter 
Is  to  be  an  era  of  progress  it  must  rest  upon 
the  rebirth  of  truth  and  Justice  and  tolerance. 
It  must  rest  upon  intellectual  and  spiritual 
freedom  and  upon  a  live  public  sensitive- 
ness to  wrong  and  a  resentment  of  brutality. 
The  redemption  of  mankind  will  depend 
upon  those  who  can  give  intellectual,  moral. 
and  spiritual  leadership  in  these  Immediate 
years. 

To  Indicate  how  much  reconversion  we 
need  in  this  field  we  should  frankly  examine 
some  examples  of  the  degeneration  of  our 
ideals  during  this  war.  Such  an  appraisal 
will  not  be  popular  with  those  whose  war 
emotions  still  drown  their  reason,  although 
I  shall  speak  with  restraint.  Yet  facing  these 
facts  Is  the  first  step  to  redemption.  And 
now  Is  the  time  to  face  them. 

THE    DEGRADATIOW'  OF    TttTTH 

Let  us  examine  what  has  happened  to 
truth.  It  Is  the  first  fatality  of  any  war. 
And  total  war  results  In  the  mass  slaughter 
of  truth.  Propaganda  Is  one  of  the  weapons 
of  war.  And  propaganda  Is  at  best  but  half 
truth.  It  tells  only  one  side.  Its  Justifica- 
tion Is  that  strategy  requires  that  the  enemy 
be  misled.  Morale  at  home  in  war  also  re- 
quires a  boost  of  spirit  by  suppression  of 
some  things  and  emphasis  on  others.  War 
controls  are  used  to  cover  up  blunders  and 
failures.  Another  taint  of  untruth  still 
hangs  heavy  In  the  air.  One  of  Lenin's  prin- 
ciples of  propaganda  was  to  confuse  vocabu- 
laries. At  one  time  America  had  simple  and 
well-understcxxl  expressions,  such  as  self- 
government.  Independence  of  nations,  de- 
mocracy, personal  freedom,  and  liberalism 
The  war  leaves  us  with  these  phrases  stuScd 
with  perversions  of  truth. 

Exploitation  of  emotion,  regimentation  of 
the  press  and  confusion  are  not  operations 
in  pure  Intellectual  honesty.  And  these 
practices  leave  an  imprint  of  the  usefulness 
of  lies.  The  consequence  Is  that  the  habit 
of  the  war-perfected  skills  of  government 
propaganda  are  carried  over  Into  peace. 
There  is  no  national  permanence  In  false- 
hood. T'here  will  be  no  lasting  integrity  in 
citizens  unless  there  be  mtellectual  honesty 
In  government. 

THE    DEGENERATION    OF    JUSTICE 

The  war  has  temporarily  injured  some- 
thing in  our  Ideals  of  Justice.  Our  righteous 
Indignations  at  the  crimes  which  brought 
this  war  and  the  brutalities  of  the  enemy 
have  clonded  our  vision  of  Justice 

Justice  demands  that  the  men  responsible 
for  this  must  be  punished.  It  requires  that 
the  military  castes  and  their  weapons  be 
destroyed  and  be  kept  destroyed. 

But  Justice  also  requires  that  we  do  not 
visit  on  the  children  of  millions  of  Germans 


and  Japanese  the  sins  of  their  fathers.  Nor 
can  we  Justly  indict  and  punksh  200,000,000 
pecple.  Vengeance  and  revenge  are  not  Jus- 
tice. Measures  which  reduce  the  economic, 
life  of  coming  generations  to  the  low  levels 
of  an  agricultural  state  are  neither  Jus- 
tice nor  good  policy.  That  will  create  gigantic 
cesspools  of  hate,  poverty,  and  conspiracy 
against  the  world.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  "haM  peace"  or  a  "soft  peace."  It  must  be 
a  Just  peace  if  we  are  to  restore  Justice  In 
the  world.  And  without  Justice  there  is  no 
peace. 

THE  GBOWTH  Or  BRtrTALrTT 

We  have  lost  something  m  our  sensitiveness 
to  brutality.  For  Instance,  before  the  war 
we  protested  in  deep  indignation  the  bomb- 
ing of  children,  women,  and  civilian  men  by 
the  Japanese  at  Nanking,  the  Russians  at 
Helsinki,  the  Germans  at  Warsaw  and  Lon- 
don. We  said  war  must  be  confined  to 
clashes  of  armed  men.  not  the  killing  of 
civilians.  Yet  did  we  not  wind  up  the  war  by 
killing  tens  of  thousands  of  women  and  chil- 
dren at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki?  E\'en  If 
we  grant  that  it  was  necessary-,  it  is  not  a 
matter  to  exult  over. 

Thousands  of  people  are  still  being  com- 
mitted to  concentration  camps  in  eastern 
Europe  without  a  semblance  of  Justice  or 
compassion.  Under  the  name  of  reparations 
men  are  being  seized,  and  prisoners  are  being 
worked  under  conditions  reminiscent  of  Ro- 
man slavery.  Yet  we  have  become  so 
habituated  to  brutality  that  we  are  tolerating 
It  with  little  protest.  ' 

THE  DEGENERATION  OF  FKEEDOM 

We  have  lost  something  of  otir  Ideals  of 
freedom.  We  went  Into  the  war  under  the 
persuasion  of  such  Ideas  as  the  "four  free- 
doms"  and  the  Atlantic  Charter.  This  was 
to  be  our  second  and  last  crusade  to  free  the 
world'  from  domination,  from  despotism, 
from  imperialism,  from  brutality,  from  fear. 
Our  banners  have  always  proclaimed  the  free- 
dom and  the  rights  of  nations  and  of  men. 

Now  we  find  hundreds  of  millions  of 
human  beings  breathe  less  Indepernlence. 
leas  liberty,  less  freedom  from  tear  than  be- 
fore we  started  on  this  crusade.  Their  suc- 
cessful rescue  at  that  time  was  the  Justifica- 
tion of  our  first  crusade.  Can  we  honestly 
say  that  we  have  not  surrendered  these  peo- 
ples on  the  altar  of  appeasement? 

THE  LOSS   OF   TRAINED    MINDS  AND   SKILLS 

The  war  has  brought  us  a  loss  in  our  intel- 
lectual life  from  another  direction.  In  our 
lists  of  dead  are  a  multitude  who  would  have 
given  Intellectual  leadership  to  our  people. 
Of  those  who  survived,  the  draft  and  diver- 
sion to  war  have  cost  us  the  equivalent  of 
six  annual  crops  of  young  men  trained  In  the 
professions  and  the  arts.  I  regret  to  say 
that,  after  the  interruptions  of  war.  too  small 
a  part  of  them  are  returning  to  colleges  for 
training.  Worst  of  all.  by  continuing  the 
draft  of  boys  between  18  and  21  since  the 
war  has  ended  we  are  destroying  still  another 
crop.  There  will  sometime  be  a  shortage  In 
scientists,  teachers,  doctors,  engineers,  law- 
yers, and  our  leaders  In  the  humanities.  It 
Is  not  even  Intelligent  of  our  military  forces 
to  continue  depriving  our  future  defense  of 
these  skills. 

OTHEB  DEGENERATIONS 

I  Will  not  dwell  on  more  examples  of  our 
moral,  spiritual,  and  Intellectual  losses.  I 
could  rail  against  the  rise  of  nationalistic  and 
group  selfishness.  I  could  bewail  the  de- 
crease of  compassion  which  distinguishes 
Christianity.  I  could  deplore  the  growth  cf 
Intolerance.  I  could  expand  upon  the  Im- 
pairment of  the  whole  cultural  structure  of 
the  world.  I  could  emphasize  the  loss  of 
faith  In  our  American  system  of  life. 

However,  these  degenerations  In  Ideals  and 
standards,  this  Insensitlveness  to  wrong  are 
common  to  all  wars.  We  have  recovered  from 
them  before  and  we  can  recover  from  them 
again  If  we  have  wtsdom  and  cotirage. 
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The  Immediate  danger  to  the  world  is  a 
aense  of  frustration  In  America  at  the  failure 
ol  our  crusade  for  freedom  and  our  con- 
tinued moral  and  spiritual  losses  from  the 
war.  For  from  fnistratlon  can  come  bitter 
Isolation  ism. 

THE   WAR  IS  NOT  ALL  LOSS 

And  do  not  get  t.he  Idea  that  I  am  saying 
the  consequences  of  the  war  are  all  bad.  The 
war  involved  ques'  ions  of  national  defense. 
We  made  Imporlunt  scientific  discoveries, 
especially  In  the  manipulation  of  the  atom. 
The  heroic  deeds  of  America's  sons  and 
daughters  have  added  to  the  glory  of  the 
Nation.  They  have  enriched  our  traditions 
d  valor.  The  war  .-esulted  In  the  extirpation 
of  three  of  the  festering  sores  of  military  ag- 
gression In  the  wrrld.  We  have  a  start  at 
world  cooperation  lo  at  least  maintain  mili- 
tary p)eace. 

But  I  am  not  here  discussing  our  world 
situation.  I  am  ccncemed  with  the  recovery 
of  our  own  American  intellectual  and  moral 
and  spiritual  stanclards  from  their  war  de- 
generation. 

THE  PART  or  Otnt  EDUCATIONAL  iNSTrnmoNs 

Some  one  may  siiy  that  for  regeneration  of 
moral  and  spiritual  ideals  we  should  again 
return  to  the  Serrnon  on  the  Mount.  That 
IS  right,  but  the  responsibility  for  the  ideal- 
Ism  of  America  does  not  rest  alone  on  the 
Church.  It  resu  ulso  upon  our  institutions 
of  higher  learnin.T,  for  f-uch  institution*  have 
loyalty  to  fttandarcis  as  vital  as  to  patriotism 
Itself  They  also  have  the  responsibility  to 
proclaim  truth  and  tolerance,  to  insist  upon 
Justice,  to  awaken  a  sensitiveness  to  wrong, 
to  selfishness,  to  brutality. 
^^  Indeed,  without  thene  values,  there  can  be 
no  successful  reccnver^ion  of  even  the  eo- 
nomlc  wurld  fro  n  war  to  pence  Adam 
Smith  taught  that  nil  material  wealth  comes 
from  the  earth  w  th  lis  Increment  o^  value 
from  Inbor  «nd  slclll  But  he  mostly  over- 
lotiked  the  mfxit  Important  aaset  of  naUons 
wi'H'Xit  whirl!  no  smoiitit  of  noil  or  mines  or 
1:'  produce  \n  ■  Arnltn      Tluit  ln« 

d'  ,  •  ,  .'le  asset  is  m  •  -  ..d  tipiiituM-l.  ll  U 
InteurUy,  Jtisiire  «,nd  n  willingness  to  uiiselt- 
tsh  conperat  1(111  of  tta  citliirus, 

LKAOKIUIIlie 

It  U  a  MmmwipUce  to  say  that  In  this 
•omplex  modern  civiliy.Ation  no  nuiioii  can 
■urvivs  without  It'Sdnrkhip  And  hy  lrn<lpr. 
•hip  I  do  not  Mpeak  of  public  life  whine  Wi« 
mitat  have  l««denihl|>  iii  every  brHiirh  of  life 
from  the  shop  !  '=  .  to  the  Prenidctii 
We  must  have  Irj  i.  ,...p  among  the  neigli- 
bors  and  In  the  home. 

One  of  the  riches  nf  American  life  Is  the 
east  reservoir  of  leadership  In  the  people. 
But  leaders  are  not  found  like  queeti  bees. 
Neither  doee  hereoity  produce  them  and  cer- 
tainly bureaucracy  Uo«'S  not.  do  so  It  in 
our  educational  sj'stem  rooted  in  the  whole 
people  upon  whlcti  we  must  depend  to  de- 
velop leaders  That  is.  the  mechanism  of 
free  men  througli  which  youngsters  with 
qualities  of  mind  und  character  are  promoted 
from  the  whole  people  and  trained  for  leader- 
ship. Prom  hpre  must  come  the  constant 
stream  of  ytung  men  and  women  who  will 
refresli  our  ideal*. 

No  doubt  there  are  men  and  women  who 
rise  to  leadership  without  the  full  help  of 
our  colleges      But  our  national  -  i 

be  poor  Indeed  if  ue  had  to  depii. 
method 

But  an  Intangible  corruption  has  come  into 
our  concepts  of  leadership  during  the  past 
few  years  It  la  dinned  Into  us  that  this  Is 
the  centi;ry  of  ihn  cummon  mun:  that  he  is 
to  do  this  II  i  M  ind  that  I'hc  ideii 
to  be  ihjit  .  I  .  ,,  .1  inuii  has  ciime  into 
hts'owu  at  laiti.  ceriuinly  he  is  a  gtxHl  vule> 
getting  attsi'hmeitt. 

Thus  we  have  developed  a  cult  of  tite  oom« 
m  •  o|  beta  able  to  find  any 

«  eominon  man  ti    Moat 
••specinUy  women,  wi.l 
u.'.i   ;.::i.uiuu.    Likewise,  iii  bu* 


ti< 


miiity.  we  refer  to  ourselves  a;?  made  from 
common  clay,  but  we  get  mad  when  anyone 
says  our  feet  are  made  of  clay. 

However,  whoever  this  polit!i;al  common 
man  is.  I  want  him  to  have  aL.  the  unique 
benefits  of  the  American  way  of  life,  includ- 
ing full  opportunity  to  rise  to  leadership. 
But  If  we  are  to  have  leadership  In  govern- 
ment. In  science,  In  education.  In  the  profes- 
sions, and  in  the  home,  we  must  find  and 
train  some  uncommon  men  and  women. 

The  only  seriously  objectionaible  part  of 
this  deification  of  the  comrmon  man  is  the 
implication  that  mediocrity  Is  an  ideal,  that 
the  uncommon  man  is  to  be  discredited  or 
discarded. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  great  advances 
have  not  been  brought  about  by  mediocre 
men  and  women.  Rather  they  were  brought 
about  by  distinctly  uncommon  men  and 
women  with  vital  sparks  of  leadership — men 
and  women  like  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and 
Florence  Nightingale,  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Many  of  these  great  leaders  —ere.  It  Is  true, 
of  humble  origin,  but  that  wiis  not  their 
greatness. 

The  most  gigantic  experiment  of  this  cult 
of  all  history  was  the  dictatoiship  of  the 
proletariat  in  Russia.  It  is  from  the  fumea 
of  this  cauldron  that  we  mostly  get  these 
ideas.  But  one  of  the  humors  of  sociology — 
if  there  is  humor  in  It — is  that  the  most 
recent  phase  of  the  revolution  l)i  Russia  l£  a 
frantic  search  for  the  uncommoi  man.  And 
he  Is  given  privileges  and  paymi  nt  relatively 
to  other  citizens  far  more  than  America  offers 
today. 

There  !■  no  identity  whatever  between 
mediocrity  and  popular  government — al- 
though that  Is  what  many  of  our  bubble 
blowers  sic  trying  to  put  ove.  on  the  Amerl* 
can  pcopUv 

Th^  essence  of  our  Amerlcnn  system  U 
that  the  best  are  to  be  selected  for  public 
responsibility  and  public  service.  It  U  also 
the  essence  of  our  economic  life,  our  spiritual 
life,  our  e'lucntioiittl  ln»tiiutloti». 

Wr  have  a  recent  iiiul  powpifiil  example, 
In  the  command  of  our  mllltaiy  forces  and 
uur  scientinc  lorcrs  during  i,he  war  we 
„,...!,h^(i  ai)d  found  the  uncomnton  men  and 
Tliey  proved  that  thty  could  give 
I'"'  :''•  iig  dictators  or  Kaaclsla 

'ji  ■  .it   government, 

D«<<ipiii>  iltin  lunous  cult  who  erect  antag* 
oiiiMtns  to  the  uncuniiTion  inuu  I  mn  iniin* 
dent    It    will    not    contusr    uur    r<  ;,hI 

iniitltutloni  Our  sure  hope  o::  rit..  ,„■;  in 
the  rnuritt  and  opiritual  world  is  th«  wealth 
of  utuommnn  men  and  women  smong  our 
p*.-i)}>li-  And  II  Is  our  edui-«ti;)nsl  institu- 
tions that  will  promote  and  triln  them, 

CONCIOWOH 

To  sum  up.  may  I  say  that  the  colleges 
hsve  a  great  obligation  couragi>ously  to  re- 
»tore  our  mural  and  spiritual  lo'«es  from  the 
war.  to  renew  our  tdeali  of  freedom,  to  re- 
gain our  sensitiveness  to  wrong  and  to  pro-' 
vide  the  Nation  with  renewed  supply  of 
trained  leadership,  Unle.*s  we  rebuild  this 
new  era  on  these  foundations.  It  means  the 
war  has  been  lost.  It  mearis  more.  It 
means  that  civilization  Is  lost.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  educational  Institutions  are 
equal  to  this,  the  greatest  of  tasks. 


UvPir  HI   bcs'lOiifai.) 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON  JOHN  W.  M.CORMAiK 
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Record.  I  include  the  followini?  addres.s 
entitled  "Science  in  Democracy,"  by 
Brig.  Gen.  David  Sarnoff,  president. 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  at  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Ccience,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October 
5.  1945: 

America,  to  be  first  In  peace  and  first  in  war. 
must  be  first  in  science. 

To  achieve  this,  we  must  have  democracy  In 
science  as  well  as  science  in  demt)cracy. 

The  essence  of  science  Is  freedom  to  ques- 
tion anil  to  experiment,  with  an  opporttmity 
to  draf?  concltislons,  unrestricted  by  any 
forces  that  would  hamper  liberty  in  thinking. 
The  re|lm  of  study,  investigation,  and  de- 
velopment must  be  free.  Whether  in  politics 
or  in  s<ience,  It  Is  the  keynote  of  democracy 
that  people  must  be  free  to  think,  free  to  dis- 
cuss, atjd  free  to  try  their  Ideas  in  practice. 
To  impose  the  opposite  is  tjrranny. 

That  Is  one  of  the  great  lessons  of  World 
War  III  We  should  not  embrace  victory 
merely  ^s  a  triumph  and  let  It  rest  as  such  in 
history  jbooks.  We  should  study  its  lessons  to 
cultlvatje  progress  and  to  safeguard  the  future. 
With  place  comes  the  vivid  truth  that  to  be 
strong  in  this  mcdern  world  a  nation  must 
have  sdience  ever  ready  to  march  with  Its 
Army,  ^o  sail  with  Its  Navy,  and  to  fly  with 
Its  Air  Force.  Indeed,  some  products  of 
science^  such  as  an  atomlcal'.y-powered  mis- 
sile, mvist  be  ready  to  fly  through  the  air  In- 
BtantlyJunattended  by  sailor,  soldier,  or  pilot; 
guided  to  Its  target  by  push-buttons  In  a  con- 
trol ro(^m  far  away. 

Such,  an  alliance  of  science  and  military 
power  dan  be  achieved  most  effectively  under 
the  donocratlc  form  of  government.  The 
fate  o|  Germany  and  Japan  tii  evidence 
enoughl  Despite  an  earlier  ^tart  by  Germany 
In  the  freation  and  deveh  pment  of  •cientlflo 
weapor^  of  war,  the  demix'racles  were  able  to 
outdlstiince  the  enemy  In  this  domain.  If 
there  »  any  doubt,  let  the  doubter  look  to 
radar  ind  atomic  power,  Developed  knd 
harnen^ed  hv  democracy,  they  senrrhed  out 
the  enlmy  and  wiped  out  fi-  rn.     Our 

scieniiis  gsve  their  beet  v<  y,  while 

thoMoithe  Axl*  Powers  workri;  >n  <ii  i  dureee. 
DemoelMy,  unhampered  by  i>i<  niirra  and 
obsrsaifiii  about  race  and  O'c!  \^.ik  able  to 
uttliM jthe  knewledge  and  brain  power  not 
only  ofl  tta  own  arlentlsts  but  of  many  who 
had  b^en  ruthle>iily  banished  from  their 
homeioltds  by  ths  dictators 

mnooM  TO  rioMn 

For  iiany  years  past,  sclent isis  from  for- 
eiun  Isfids  have  come  to  our  (hores  and  set- 
tled h*e  so  that  they  could  itudy  and  ex- 
perimeit  free  from  oppression,  free  frwnt 
commands,  and  free  from  regimentation. 
Promlnient  among  them  we  find  Tesla.  8tein- 
metz,  tupin,  Einstein,  Michelson.  Zworykln. 
Fermi,  land  many  others.  Hv.e  they  found 
the  enT|lronment  conducive  to  study  arid  re- 
search,! to  'r««  exchange  of  ideas,  to  experi- 
ment atid  discovery.  Our  Nation  has  profited 
by  theif  endeavors,  and  science  hai>  advanced. 

Amejjlca,  the  cradle  of  liberty.  Is  also  the 
cradle  if  invention.  The  list  of  our  native 
sclenilAs  and  Inventors  is  a  shining  roll  of 
honor.  I  As  a  result,  thousands  of  wartime 
aclentlic  accompUshmenta  helpe<j  to  turn 
the  tld4  of  victory  for  the  United  Nations  and 
thus  rescue  democracy  from  those  who  would 
It  Scientists  In  democracy  must 
|e  to  pioneer  on  an  ever-expanding 
^e  must  be  as  daring  in  peace  as  m 
f  must  follow  our  vision  with  the 
same  cdnfld.^ncc  if  wo  are  to  cross  new  Iron- 
tlen  0'  progreaa,  Through  new  products, 
proceaai  t,  ajtd  atrvloes  that  science  can  create. 
we  Bhoild  gain  a  fuller  life,  inci eased  ein- 
ploymeit,  imp  '  :  eallh,  and  national  »e- 
cirlty.    We  n.  ..tlvate  our  natural  taU 

enu  aid  reaoticiiM  to  meet  the  promiae  of 
•olenre  ir  we  art  tu  develop  it*  ondleaa  op- 
P*  ••  tot  aeeuring  a  higher  aiandard 

of  uviii^  tur  the  niMMW  ot  ptople  tiwrywheie. 
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VIGOROUS    POLICT    NEEDED    FOI     SCIENCE 

It  is  imperative,  therefore,  thj  t  the  United 
States  maintain  a  vigorous  national  p>olicy 
for  the  promotion  of  science.  Statesmen, 
philosophers,  and  religious  leaders  have  led 
in  the  past — now  scientists  mu  .t  Join  them 
in  the  vanguard  of  civilization.  In  the  fu- 
ture, freedom  and  science  must  walk  to- 
gether, hand-in-hand  as  the  spearheads  of 
peace. 

For  this  purpose,  every  phase  of  technology 
should  be  explored  and  develcped.  Every 
scientist  or  embryo  scientist  must  be  encour- 
aged, if  America  is  to  remain  unsurpassed 
In  peace  and  unconquerable  In   jrar. 

The  national  security  of  the  United  States 
demands  that  military  scientists  and  indus- 
trial scientists  continue  their  cooperation; 
for  peace  and  security  rise  and  fall  with 
science. 

We  have  but  to  read  the  dramatic  stories 
of  the  life  and  death  race  betweei  the  scien- 
tists of  the  United  Nations  and  of  Germany, 
to  realize  how  narrow  was  the  nargln  dur- 
ing the  earlier  periods  of  the  conflict.  It 
was  frightening,  even  after  the  war  had 
ended,  to  find  how  nlp-and-tu<  k  the  race 
had  been  between  German  and  American 
scientists  in  harnessing  atomic  power,  rock- 
ets, radar,  bombslghts.  tanks,  anl  other  Im- 
plements of  war  It  t>ehoov(s  America, 
therefore,  to  develop  Its  scientific  capital,  to 
protect  and  to  encourage  science  In  times  of 
peace,  If  the  principles  and  tradiilons  of  this 
country  are  to  survive, 

SCICNTiriC  TALENT  MV»T  BE  CX  LTlVATIlt) 

Today  we  survey  a  world  that  has  emerged 
from  the  most  terrible  war  In  hljitory;  a  war 
m  which  science,  like  a  global  flatne  thiower. 
spread  death  and  destruction  around  the 
earth.     Prom  now  oi  aion  Is  Immune. 

No  nation  can   be   \  <d   bj    oceans  or 

mountiilni.  forte,  frontiers,  or  Isolation. 
Victory  In  any  future  war  ma;'  be  deter- 
mined by  the  skill  of  scientist  agilnst  scien- 
tist. No" physical  barrier  will  Unit  the  bat- 
tleflelda.  l^e  victor  will  bs  ths  one  best 
fortified  1  •    by  dis- 

covery 111,  -.oientinc 

wrnpon*  In  i  i.  „(  uis  ablsst  fighters 

Hrlrncr  th               a  democratic  clvili/m  >  .n 
In  World  Wor  II  muet  now  be  uaid  i 
This  calls  for  tralnlnf  young  Amrrlcniu  witn 
•n  aptitude  and  an  intsreMt  in   M<ienr«  and 
Invention.     Thet<  emorrnf pro- 

mote srientiflc  <  n,  not  .  i    the 

devel'  if  Weapons,  but  for   he  creation 

of  eiii,  ,:..cMt.  for  thv  production  of  more 
abundant  crops,  for  .  Increasing  national 
health,  and  for  developing  new  woftders  In 
atomic  energy,  electronics,  chemistry,  and 
physics  that  will  make  lor  good  living  and 
eliminate  poverty  and  disease  throughout 
the  world.  America  must  cultivate  lu  reser- 
voir of  youthful  scientific  talent  along  with 
development  of  its  natural  resources. 

War  gave  tremendous  impetus  to  scientific 
reaearch  We  must  keep  It  mo.'lng  in  the 
right  direction— toward  progreaii  In  peace 
In  our  land  the  power  behind  it  will  come 
from  the  training  of  future  scler  tists — from 
the  high  schools,  colleges,  lat>oritorle8,  and 
workshops  of  America. 

Just  as  we  have  succeeded  in  releasing 
atomic  energy  from  uranium.  «e  must  re- 
lease the  energy  from  the  minds  of  our 
youth.  In  the  fertile  brains  of  American 
boys  and  girls  are  the  master  keys  to  the 
future.  We  must  stimulate  anc  encourage 
ycuth,  If  this  Nation  :t  to  have  health,  pros- 
perity, and  security.  With  lu  natural  In- 
tereet  In  science,  youth  is  one  cf  Americas 
greatest  national  rsaources.  The  figment  of 
an  Idea  may  be  more  revolutionary  than 
the  fission  of  an  atom. 

Great  Indu  les  will  be  built, 

■plendldly  »<(  .  sitei  conducive 

to  clear  thinkinui  bu  they  will  b»  worthleaa, 
no  n\n<""  I  w  great  the  funds  hchlnd  ihein, 
If  trn  a  o|  rsseari'U  Uu  not  wuik  wiih< 


In  their  walls.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
brains.  Men.  not  tools,  are  the  lifeblood  of 
research. 

ENLISTING    SCIENTISTS    FOI    PEACE 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  revolution- 
ary developments  that  call  for  thousands  of 
trained  scientists.  We  need  them  more,  and 
more  to  convert  to  the  uses  of  peace,  the 
scientific  achievements  of  the  war.  which 
victory  has  made  available  to  us. 

When  war  came,  the  manpower  require- 
ments of  peace  were  pushed  aside.  War 
drafted  scientists,  teachers,  and  students  with 
little  question  of  future  needs.  Scientific 
and  prescientific  schools  emptied  their  classes 
into  the  training  camps  of  the  armed  forces. 
Industry  and  fxlucation  responded  alike  to 
that   draft   of   men. 

Now  the  war  is  over.  Peace  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  And  peace,  to  meet  our  national 
needs,  should  have  the  priorities  that  were 
given  yesterday  to  the  demands  of  war.  Sub- 
ject only  to  urgent  military  necessity,  peace 
should  have  the  right  to  recall,  for  the  great 
national  service  of  science,  the  trained  men. 
and  the  young  recruits  It  gave  up  to  the  war 

But  no  mere  r'^turn  of  our  potential  scien- 
tists from  the  armed  forces  can  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  the  hour.  You  cannot  re- 
cruit scientists  through  draft  t>oard8.  They 
must  be  recruited  through  years  of  training 
in  colleges  and  universities.  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  needs  of  tomorrow,  we  must  enroll 
now.  In  our  scientific  schools  and  labora- 
tories, an  army  of  students  for  the  4  to  6 
years  of  college  and  postgraduate  work  that 
Is  neceaaary  to  prod^e  trained  scientists. 
Nothing  lees  will  give  our  Nstlon  the  scien- 
tific preparedness  we  must  have  for  the 
march  of  science  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war 

VALUE    or   SCIENTinc    RESEARCH 

At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War,  It  was 
vividly  apparent  that  scleniiflc  research  alao 
W.IS  a  vital  fa< '  > -trial  profress 

As  a  result,  it  k  ween  1030  and 

1040  Within  the  past  two  decades.  In  televi- 
lion  alone  the  radio  Industry  spent  mors 
than  130,000,000  on  research  That  Invest- 
ment has  called  for  faith,  for  Initiative,  und 
for  ycung  men  with  new  ideas  Now  wr  ate 
on  the  threshold  ol  a  nvw  pottwur  indukiry. 
Television  l*  deinined  to  become  a  utility  in 
the  An;  .  slid  a  rrviUutlonary  lorce 

in  wui...  .  ._.  ..jmmunlctttione.  It  will 
bring  visual  entertalninrnt  to  the  homes  uf 
rich  and  poor  alike;  it  v  ill  fissh  letters,  dccu- 
menis,  and  pictures  aiound  the  world  while 
the  tel' •  rye  m   fnrtorlrs  will   enhance 

aafety  i.  •  i-d  industrial  processes 

,  In  radio,  each  forward  step  leads  to  some- 
thing new  From  radio  principles  and  tele- 
vlalon  techniques  sprang  another  new  won- 
der, so  miraculous  that  It  li  called  a  sixth 
sense— radar.  But  this.  too.  required  re- 
seafch  on  a  wide  basis. 

Unified  research  on  a  national  scale  that 
cost  M  JOO.OOO.OeO  produced  the  atomic  bomb. 
Scientists  themselves  were  amazed  at  the 
speed  of  the  development.  They  thought  it 
poasltile  but  believed  It  would  require  20 
years  or  more  to  achieve  results.  Their  cal- 
culations, however,  did  not  take  Into  account 
the  impact  of  war  which  produces  speed',  di- 
rect action,  and  concentrated  effort. 

Peace  also  can  benefit  from  concentration 
on  certain  pressing  problems.  For  example, 
what  would  result  from  even  1100.000,000 
wisely  spent  on  cancer  research?  If  research 
produced  a  cure  fur  cancer.  It  would  save 
more  ll  es  than  were  lost  in  the  wsr. 

aciBNCi  arvBALB  an  iNviaiiLS  woaui 
Kesearch  into  the  unknown  is  a  great  ad- 
venture. It  should  be  encouraged  If  Ameri- 
can sclentisu  are  to  blaae  new  trulls  in  life, 
as  the  sltetroil  ■mrotoops  ha»  donr  m  re- 
vealing %h»  mlMwtaapiB  world  which  sur- 
rounds us,  From  s  study  of  ths  inflnltasimal 
organisms  and  eln-  ■  *    m  ths  unseen 

lays  and  wuvea  whi  cjur  budlt^s,  ws 


may  find  the  answer  to  cur  future  m  ire 
Atomic  Age.  The  tiny.  Invisible  things  of 
life  are  only  beginning  to  reveal  their  im- 
portance The  electron  is  the  key  to  the  world 
of  the  Infinitesimal. 

We  have  long  associated  power  with  great 
size  but  we  are  now  beginning  to  realize 
that  tiny  invisible  things,  such  as  the  elec- 
tron and  the  atom,  are  the  nuclei  around 
which  our  very  existence  whirls.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  see  that  the  atomic  structure  is  a 
uni-crse  in  itself,  like  the  one  In  which  cur 
earth  revolves  around  the  sun.  We  see  be- 
fore us  a  new  universe  of  power — the  power 
of  protons,  electrons,  deuterons  and  neu- 
trons. When  the  atom  Is  smashed  terrific 
energy  Is  released.  Scientists  tell  us  that 
when  a  lone  neutron,  with  only  a  thirtieth 
of  a  volt  of  energy  behind  it.  strikes  the  core 
of  a  uranium  atom.  200.000.000  electron  volis 
of  energy  shoot  out. 

HARNESSING     UNIVERSAL     eoWEB 

The  release  and  control  of  atomic  energy 
represents  a  new  and  successful  attempt  by 
man  to  tap  nature's  great  source  of  universal 
power.  Let  us  envisage  nature  as  a  huge 
safe  on  which  there  Is  a  combination  lock. 
Inside  this  giant  structure  there  are  many 
chambers,  one  of  which  contains  atomic 
power.  Man.  thus  far.  has  learned  only  the 
combination  to  the  safe  and  found  the  key 
♦  a  single  chamber.  He  has  yet  to  find  the 
keys  to  many  other  chamt>ers  which  will  un- 
lock the  secreu  ef  nature  that  may  ujtonish 
and  change  the  world. 

Now  the  scientist  has  stepped  out  from  the 
darkness  of  mlllUry  secrecy  into  a  spotlight 
that  focuses  the  eyes  of  sll  the  world  upon 
him.  Tlie  people  in  whose  name  he  achieved 
victory  look  upon  him  as  a  giant  endowed 
with  magic  powers  for  good  or  evil  But  it 
la  he  who  creites  snd  it  is  they  who  must 
deoids  Aow  his  handiworks  are  to  be  uaed— 
for  Mattrucllon   or  destruction? 

With  the  perspectives  now  unveiled,  hu- 
msiuty  may  look  forward  to  a  future  of  terror, 
or  a  future  of  security  and  abundnnce     If 
we  desire  the  latter  U)  be  our  testtny.  then 
all  nations  must  decide  to  live  In  harmony 
In    "one   world  "     luoto   deoMcti    would    bs 
helped  If  the  social  saltBOtt  m^ved  forwMid 
at  a  tasur  ptet.    TiMf  llMttld  not  i 
behind  the  phyiteftl  aottiMts,  as  ti  • 
in  the  past.    The  stateamiin    the  prjiitiniui 
the  acientist,  the  spiritual  leader,  the  tearhri , 
the  Industrialist,  and  the  labor  leader  must 
carry  their  new  rwpottMbUtitM  t        ^    'v.  m 
the  light  of  thest  moMMMViie  Mim 

Bsch  must  do  his  part  towards  cuniig  the 
causes  of  confilcu  and  preventing  misuse  of 
the  new  foreea  now  at  a  man's  disposal 
Only  thus  can  we  preserve  the  freedom  and 
democracy  for  which  our  sons  and  daughters 
fought  and  gave  their  lives. 

THE  USB  or  BCIENCg 

On  AugtMt  6.  1046.-  the  earth  was  apin- 
nlng  m  an  orbit  of  destruction.  Scici  ( 
threw  a  mighty  switch v, and  released  ••]., 
atomic  bomb  The  world  gasped!  Almost* 
in  the  twinkling  of  sn  eye  maaklnd  moved 
out  from  the  dark  clouds  of  war  Into  the 
promising  sunshine  of  peace. 

In  the  wake  of  war  there  are  many  new 
Ideas  and  discoveries,  which  csn  be  applied 
to  our  every-day  life.  In  some  instances. 
however,  science  ran  far  ahead  of  man's 
readiness  to  provide  practical  safeguards  that 
would  confine  their  uses  to  peacetime  ptir- 
poses.  Atomic  energy  U  one  disturbing  lllus- 
tratlon.  Further  development  Is  bound  to 
release  the  great  poitntlalltles  of  atomic 
energy  for  use  in  industry,  heat,  light,  power, 
and  transportation.  But  the  stomle  UBtU 
that  one  day  may  power  hundreds  of  tbaa* 
aandk  of  peaceful  automobiles  and  airplanes, 
also  could  be  used  in  war, 

Nnr  can  It  be  safsly  asaumed  that  atomic 
bombs  ne-'— ■•'•y  will  come  only  frc!T;  the 
akiei  Ti  '  t  come  from  submo>  oir 
ships,  or  even  irum  >  ;  f„c  i 
It   u  cuncsivabis   U • '    >i 
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Bclenrt  rncra  titnt,  and  man  >it  hia  fdorta 
to  aurvlva  utut  to  prdvroaa  U  In  tht  rnt'«  with 
both      Ni>w    Mil  nittit   lurveya   th*   maM  uf 

iinolflcy  oraatrd  \\\  thn 
I  !  t«iM  ill*  |r««i  ttwkN  or 
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Aa  wt^tlt  at  horn*  and  «atrl\  th«  Tltfvni 
play  Ui»  Cub*  on  tha  acrri'n,  or  watrt-  •  ■  rm 
in  (>>•'  K'uithi  m  lliulio  City,  t«><  >  lor 

•It)  m   •miaB«ry   ui    pcuor. 

Bu*  '      '    I    '  It  o(  aciam^*,  ttlrviatoM 

too.  If  man  au  chooava.  nirty  b«  applunt  to 
War.  TelPVlaion  In  pvaca  boa  lavcuiatlng 
aapccta;  in  war  tarrtrylnRl 

T>LE>ialON  IN   WAR 

•laM  th*  war  •nUr<i.  OtMi    H    H    Auioui 

COaamMadinf    th«    Unutxt    HtuVr.^    Army    Atr 

yama.  han  rwvnlrd  Umi)  Dvu)^  tiKkcu  which 

MB  ba   diiroti^    t,     lilt  ■<Mii    Inr    bcNunit    Ihi^ 

boriKkn  ui<    <  <:  n    '.>  p'    -  luuty;  no  lunger 

a   drtitiM        l<,i.  ui^u    ^.\t..    thrm    an    «yr, 

From    H     ;     .inc«.   mdto   cvmtrula    thrm    in 

fttght      ^  ■  M)  «ll-a<>*ln||  U«  Ihla  c«introt. 

that    Ir    IS    >  nr    I  ttinchlnR  alie.   th«   npvntior 

t  1'.-   iv,,.iir   '':■    wii  -.<!   i!'!«n!lo  at  If  h*  Were 

■-...i''  ,'^  -.ii.  ,.      1.   ,H   ■ir.s  that  u  li  not  go- 

IIIR  to  hit   tho  lUiKPt     !.!'  I  UI 

he  can  even  m>\kr  <.<  !   ■  i      i, 

thoUlht    of     tl.    u   ..:  <K        1 
eypil  iiv  n^'ri  V  .     d.-  • :  u,  1 1 
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armor  .i  \t  .• 

of      .1     UU:: 

whrft-   .>t  I    i-.iiirv  r.    ..ci  uiri  li  w.ir  dospf'e  Us 
aUie.      It    COUul    w.    ;i.    ;  <  AVf.  cr    sin..,;  '.'..- 

pr''Virt<>d    !»    had    '.he    srie.it '.ri'"-    rt\-  "..ro- ^    ai.d 

:,;'.. !.~  '..^  !.i'M;:i  ;n,isT.TV  : 't  Tt':^'  :>■•*  'AtMpoilg. 
1;  V  VI  ,-i:',;p.e  !:;r-  ,i'.  iv.ii  !.«  tr..-  a.'f',  'he  pro- 
«T'f(j  n'.^.-Sf'  \ini  ;;ivf  m  .n-tv  :,,rit  ui'h  possi- 
l)iiiUeslln'  ;i,i;i.;.v  .h',.;  i  ;  .!.>■  ;'..D.:r  ,in.  The 
wiiole  wui;U  ;.-!  ..■•».  .::  •  tio  :,u;t'  of  this 
VVtML     :i." 

I  iill  you  the  bwn.iKr  »iih  a  television 
eye  la  no  myth;  neither  is  the  radio-con- 
Irolled  rocket. 

TKLIVISION    -.N    TEk    i 

It  rests  With  m   n   I    w   t;  .f.  .siou.  atomic 

pci^wr    t  ;•  c' roiiii--     !i;u!    ail    :::f'   other   forces 
of  -I  .f'.,'.'f   Me   [I'   i«>   li  t  c;       l;i   [r.-iiis  will  hes 

•.i.f  ,i;:-'Arr  •■'  'he  rutiire  !i;rU;f  . .■'t-  ■  f  scu-nce 
,  '::■■■  x  :.■-■:  I'  ii:ir iips-PCl  lor  u  ■('':.  pur- 
;.•><■>  \l.t'  M,  ,!'.(i  w..;  12  1  ;!::,:  .i::  f::i  :  f  '.von- 
.;<■.-  ::r.!T  bft.if  btvieved  p.is-ioU^'  Man 
w  ..  i^e  a^~.*"  :  ■  ..-V  K  .i;  I  and  :  tie  \m.  rks  i  -.  •?■  ■- 
'  .-:  .!.  .v;';;  •!:t''  .-.u'i'.P  iaoility  t[-,.i'  lie  ticw 
■.:,-'.t:;s  ail  ur.ci  r;;t>  Wi;;i(i  by  riul'..'  H;-'-iric 
i-tT.'s  >ucii  a.'i  the  Ja'p.ii.esp  ^Virrf.der 
U  iirtS  rl\v  b;\:t!t>>hip  M:<<i)un  i:\  J.  K\  .  B,-.' 
Wii:  ;.ii  lv:ii«fr  encircle  the  v.-.r^r.  •:.'•,  .-- 
^■•Uiid  Tli.'V  uii!  he  >eei\  and  iic.;'-d  .■,,■■  Mgnt 
u:.d  >oui~.d  !!\  tandeni 

Nor  sl'.i.llld  we  tl'.mk  rf  tr!cv;5;  r,  c.:'-:  ;-i.'; 
t-.u  cptic  r.crve  over  which  entf-rtair.r.-.e:.'  .!..J 
Information  ft;  w  p:cfi'r:;-','.l',-,  f.  r  i'  h.i.v  n-..:.v 
ether  u-o*;  wi:;cl,  may  even  dWarf  ;>  i,t . - 
formancp  :!i  tne  h'-me  and  Ihe.-'er,  V.'htr- 
ever  trun.'port  heeds  v:?!!  :;,  t'-iev:;-;.  ;.  'j,.:! 
Velp  Tr.  provide  it  The  a;rp:3::e  wh:  tct^  l;.y 
teievisicu    and    rad.^,    f- ;    wh;    -h.pt    ca    the 


B4    '        "  f>  Miiiivrly,     wlurever     Induatry 

iitHtU  Mu  v>(.  ulevuiun  will  provide  It.  It 
will  watch  over  Induatrial  pr  jcraai^a  and  ma* 
chtnea,  It  will  gu  intu  pUcca  th*  huninn  eyt 
oannnt  reach  FlrepriK)f  ryp>  will  be  put  Into 
furnarra  to  acan  chemical  laaetluna.  TUn* 
nela  will  have  thea«  rudio  ev'ea  aa  will  eon- 
duita  and  minea 

M    M'NJCATIONB  IN  Tlir  H'HH» 

•^r"  ■  ,i.i\(i  ago  a  prominent  I'omniunlrn. 
t.  ;Ti.Mal  from  Bxirope  called  at  my  olTlce, 

w         •'  t    f .    •unu»iuri«nNn«  and  tha  futtirt. 
I  I  It    ihp  thrrni  of  compatttlAn 

■  I  and  planr  b<  fhered  him  In 
I.,..  ..  „  I..L  itewa  that  a  pluie  hart  flown  a 
nim  rrum  Iwu  Jlma  to  W<«ahlngton  in  ao 
houra  he  aaw  an  c^mlnoui  clotid  darken  thn 
future  of  riprtric  coinmtinlcadnnR.  Most 
certainly  pianra  would  puk  up  apaad  and 
deliver  mail  even  fanler 

Then  I  told  him  I  had  no  fear  for  the  fu» 
turr  R  !d>  >  traveling  IBO.OOO  milea  a  aecond 
U  In    '  11  any  aircraft  or  even  a  mall* 

ctrryia^  A  rudto  atgnal  cliclea  the 

globe  In  '«nth  of  a  aacond.     Ber»>re  a 

malWlaUett   \  ild   get  ofT  an;  n 

AuRtralta.  rud         d  be  delivering  i>  u 

M.  bourne  in  Waahington  or  London.  r\ir- 
iiM'tinore.  radio  ouuld  talevlaa  an  Unp<.>rtnnt 
accne  or  event,  anywhtre.  ao  that  all  tha 
world  might  aee  It  inatantlv  and  alnutttane- 
ovisly  H-xdio  traveU  with  the  apeetl  of  llnht. 
Televiali  ;  ht  and  radio  cmnblnad. 

I  told  ■.■..\  ...cud  that  In  the  future  a  p*r- 
aon  will  write  a  letter  or  a  measage  that  will 
be  put  on  a  belt  moving  In  front  of  a  ttla- 
vtaion  eyr  In  n  splfl  second  that  lettar  or 
meaaage.  exactly  aa  written,  will  appear  tn 
£ngland.  South  Africa,  or  China.  Tlier*  tt 
will  b«  automaucnlly  reproduced  by  a  photo> 
graphic  piocesa  for  delivery  in  mlnutea — not 
hours  aa  required  by  even  the  fastest  air- 
plane. 

My  friend  began  to  smile.  His  conception 
of  the  future  of  communications  was  chang- 
ing He  was  startled  when  I  told  him  that 
eventually  we  may  be  able  to  take  a  sealed 
letter  or  document  and  flash  It  across  the 
hemispheres  without  opening  the  envelope. 
That,  again.  Is  a  television  possibility — and 
It's  not  faiitnstlc.  If  X-rays  can  look 
through  the  human  body  and  through  steel, 
why  should  It  not  be  possible  for  the  tele- 
vision eye  to  look  through  a  paper  envelo{>e? 
This  would  make  possible  a  radio  mall 
system. 

SCTINCE  AND  SECTTRITT 

Atomic  energy,  radar,  electronics,  televi- 
sion, jet  propulsion,  plastics,  and  airplanes 
are  the  craftsmanship  of  scientists.  They 
are  the  architects  of  our  future.  It  is  not 
war  alone  but  also  science  that  transformed 
the  world  within  the  past  6  years.  The  chief 
efTect  of  the  two  atomic  bombs  was  not  on  the 
two  Japanese  cities  which  they  destroyed, 
but  on  the  human  mind.  As  science  reoon- 
vertj  to  peace,  the  evidence  of  all  this  will 
become  clear.  War  was  a  potent  force  in 
the  crucible  o.'  destiny. 

In  war.  we  used  science  to  defend  democ- 
racy, to  defeat  Its  enemies,  and  to  destroy 
their  false  philosophies.  In  peace,  democ- 
racy must  advance  the  use  of  science  for  a 
better  life  and  make  its  benefits  avaUlable 
to  all. 

While  we  st/lve  to  obtain  these  benefits. 
we  must  not  neglect  the  problem  of  pre- 
serving peace  ^y  adequate  preparedness.  For 
the  dangers  which  face  all  of  us  from  the  new 
forces  released  by  science,  must  not  be  ig- 
nored W-  '^h  uld  adjust  our  military  and 
iiidu^'r  11  f.^h.blishments  to  proper  peace- 
time pr,,p(  r'lo:..^  as  quickly  as  possible:  but 
we  must  n',f».n:.'.;L  ti;f:-a  at  a  level  that  safe- 
i-Ua;l.^      ar  Lhiii.;...  <ccunty. 

O.ir  \,i-,o!i  n'.u.'^i  r.c;t  rii-^si-ate  the  moral 
anci  ;:h;,-.Cai  i^trer.r:;i  K  i.  ,',  possesses  m  a 
wc:;i.,  ih..r  !<  lar  t:  .n  itabiiized.  Other  na- 
ta..:..-,  t.  ,  v\.;i  be::';.-  .'rem  our  earnest  eJ- 
f.r:.-    to    ei..j;.;.tu:f    \nl.i'.:    pe.,.ce    jor   world 


^OORD 


war  If  Americn  la  ptpparad  With  tfainrd  mrn 
and  inudrrn  maana  to  mtal  tha  parila  of  tha 
tarrlfylng  forcaa  aolanca  haa  dlacovarad.  It 
wa  riiu  in  thta,  damocracy  will  fall. 

LH  UB.  therefore.  raooffnl»«  tha  twin  n»» 
oaaaktaa  of  acirnca  in  dtmeerary  and  tftmoe- 
raeyUn  at  i«<nce. 

Lai  u»  aaa  to  It  that  in  our  nawwon  frae* 
domi  tha  acianiut  ratatna  hia  libarty  to 
thln|(,  tn  aptak,  and  to  woiR  untattrfad. 
Lat  Ua  taaoh  our  youth  tha  graat  raaponai< 
billtlaa  of  aetanoa  and  ancouraga  tham  to 
trav<l  ita  highwaya  of  profraaa  Lrt  tham  ba 
bold m  thovight  and  darinf  tn  pursuU  of  tha 
vlald^i  of  thalr  draama. 

Al  the  a4uaa  tinia.  lat  tia  not  ignora  tha 
fact  Khnt  tha  dantara  mankind  fncea,  call  for 
viai(ii.  ctiurt^t^.  exploratlcn,  and  acti(>n  nut 
unly  in  phyaical  acitnoaa  but  alto  tn  thr  po- 
lltloAl  and  aociul  aclencea.  For  all  the  world 
la  n^w  ona  neighborhood  and  tha  b«»t  guar- 
antyi  lor  our  own  aacurltv  and  pn^aparlty  la 
tha  Aaourlty  and  proaparity  of  our  nalfhbora 
aaw^ll. 

Democracy  In  tta  hour  of  trivimph  de> 
maugla  that  America  ba  atrong  and  hrip  to 
mal^  aclanc*  a  uaaful  aarvant,  not  tha  maa« 
ter,  ^t  mankind. 


Ai^y  Diichnrfc  Policy  at  ClovU  Army 
Air  Field 
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or 
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'ANSFIELD 


or  MoirrANA 

n^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15.  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montfina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
a  Montana  serviceman  now  stationed  at 
Clotts  Army  Air  Field.  I  am  calling  at- 
tention to  the  deplorable  situation  which 
he  describes  to  the  House  for  its  consid- 
eration and  then  I  am  taking  the  matter 
up  with  the  War  Department.  I  feel 
that  this  situation  needs  investigation, 
and  I  shall  request  that  measures  be  im- 
mediately instituted  to  correct  the  posi- 
tion these  boys  are  in  so  that  they  will 
rective  all  possible  con.sideration  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  the  letter  referred  to 
foUpws: 

1  Clovis  Armt  Aib  Pikld. 

•  CJoDis.  N.  Mei..  October  6.  1945. 

Representative  Mikx  Mansfixld: 

Dpuut  Sib:  I  am  writing  you  in  hopes  that 
you; may  be  able  to  put  pressure  in  the  right 
plades  to  cause  this  Army  to  discharge  ua 
mort  rapidly. 

We  have  been  through  this  war.  we  have 
put  in  plenty  of  time  in  comtwt  overseas:  now 
thisl  war  Is  over,  we  who  are  eligible  for  dis- 
cha^e  have  done  our  Job  and  did  it  cheer- 
full  j.  although  it  wasn't  very  pleasant.  Now 
we  *rant  back  In  clviUaii  life  that  we  may  ba 
of  some  use  to  ourselves  and  cur  fellow  men. 

Stme  few  days  ago  the  statement  was  made 
ove*  the  radio  that  all  men  of  over  85  points 
by  the  VE-day  count  had  been  discharged. 
II  this  Is  true,  how  can  the  Army  account  for 
at  laast  100  men  still  on  this  base  as  yet  that 
hav«  not  been  released?  Many  have  over  100 
points  and  have  dependents.  They  have  no 
"ba*  time"  to  make  up.  Why  are  they  still 
here? 

Tliere  are  far  more  men  here  than  are 
needed.  There  are  at  least  five  men  for  every 
Job  here. 

If  they  are  going  to  discharge  by  the  point 
system,  why  Isn't  It  done  fairly?  There  are 
many  men  in  the  70-point  bracket  that  al- 
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ready  have  b<»fn  rrlrrtM«d.  hut  a*  yet  very  few 

In  ihe  »0-pu»ut  brnckrt,  i«»t  to  loant "-r 

man  that  have  over  U  point*  that  . 

hara,    This  whole  laooncl  Alt  fort^,  aiui  uim 

baaa  eipecially,  nvMls  an  tnve»il(ntioi) 

Tlicie  la  It'  t   UB 

out  figttar.      I  any 

truiiblr  tetttnK  ui«  m  the  Army  a<  tha  rata  of 
aavarni  thnuannd  a  dnyt 

Thrre  haa  baan  aoma  vary  t  ndarhanded 
buainaaa  going  on  hare.  Fur  tnaunce,  tf  you 
allp  tha  ilHht  man  In  bate  hotdqu^Meix  n 
IM  bill,  lia  will  I  u  (Hit  (It  here  lit  u 

weak'a  imie;  that  .    very  rriularlv  lie  i.  I 

Why  l«  It  that  olhcara  arr  givri>  pi< 
over  anllated  men  for  dlarharg«'>     i,,.    ;..,«< 
I  am  to  or  aepKratad  from,  if  t  am  ever  rr- 
laaaad.  la  now  crowded  with  a  liunch  of    r 
floera,  au  wa  anllated  man  Juat  have  to  vk.,, 

The  morale  here  la  the  lowaat  I  have  ever 
aern  it  rlthrr  In  thr  States  or  overaeaa.  It 
will  take  very  ..re  of  thi«.  Vrmya  wan- 

ing time  and  :  ...naea  to  atari  aoma  mnaa 
daaartlona.  There  aren't  many  of  ua  that 
wouHn't  "go  over  tha  hill"  either  If  It  would 
do  au,'  food  toward  getting  nn  nv<»«tlgntir>n 
mnrte  of  thia  Jximi   • 

We  are  only  wa* 
thia  Nation  naada,  by   being  kfpt  hanging 
around  here  dolnf  noihlnn,  waiting  to  be  re- 
laaaad. 

I  am  not  aignlng  my  name  to  hi«  becauae. 
from  thinga  I  have  aeen  happen  on  this  baaa 
and  in  tha  Second  Air  l^roa,  I  know  it  would 
mean  tha  Ruardhotiaa  tor  ma  if  Cviiouri  Moi  • 
fan,  tha  ba«f  c.  C,  ahotild  ever  find  1  wrote 
a  letter  like  thia  to  my  Repieaematlve, 

I  can  aaaure  you  on  my  word  of  honor  every 
atatement  I  have  made  In  thu  letur  U  the 
truth  and  can  be  proven, 
Youra  reapactfully, 
A  STArr  SixcxANT  From  Montana. 


Mu$l  We  Contiihu    Ibp  .  i    :, 

ration  U  ^tn  r,-^s'  ^  -i-  "' 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JCHN.V..lUr:L£ 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  15,  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  are  re- 
plete with  editorials  denouncing  Franco 
Fascist  Spain,  calling  attention  to  the 
Fascist  ideology  of  its  government. 
Under  Franco  all  liberal  thought  is  sup- 
pressed; freedom  of  speech,  religion,  and 
assmebly  are  abolished.  There  are  no 
elections  in  Spain.  One  political  party 
Is  permitted,  the  Palange.  There  is  a 
close  intertie  between  Spain's  falange 
and  the  colonels'  government  in  Argen- 
tina. Many  Argentine  officers  were 
trained  in  the  German  Army.  Spain 
and  the  Argentine  today  are  the  asylum 
for  hundreds  of  Nazi  emigres. 

I  have  a  resolution  pending  in  Con- 
gress, to  wit,  H.  R.  312,  which  would,  if 
enacted,  express  the  will  of  Congress 
that  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain 
should  be  forthwith  severed.  When  I 
started  this  crusade  some  years  ago  there 
was  practically  no  support  for  such  a 
move  in  America,  outside  of  liberal 
circles.  Today  most  of  the  daily  papers 
recognize  that  we  are  placed  in  an  anom- 
alous, if  not  ludicrous,  position  in  the 
eyes  of  the  democratic  world  by  continu- 
ing to  give  economic  and  diplomatic  sup- 
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port  lo  Frnnco.  Hundrrda  of  rdltorlih 
in  moat  of  ihe  dally  pitvt  of  Amnicti 
have  urged  the  Mverlng  of  such  diplo- 
matic rolRtlona.  and  huvn  bitterly  da- 
noun      -    '      FrnncoFMOlatOoVCmOMNlt. 

Bom  <  Uiioiial  expreaalona  pertl- 

nrnt  10  thia  nubjpci  mnurr  iire  m  follow;* : 
rri  m  Ttu  rhrlatlan  Self  nee  Monitor  of 
1        .    '    1     inber  as.  IM6: 
I  ax  a  MAKi  rr  ctgAa 

ir  publirntion  of  tha  Ruoaevrlt  letter  to 
Norman  Armmn  AirhiiAiudor  tn  iioain  Uki 
March  la  liii  y  Amari.  ^y 

tnwnid  <>•'  ,;   ooinee  I  to 

""■»>>'»«'  t      In  fact.  '  a 

''         '•   p'^Mi'iuty  iiuii  the  move  ;  :ii. 

r  the  miala  niouiul  AhirMt  ry 

lu  nhut  a  llttlr.  inalrnd  of  UlRpeming  ihrni. 

While  rrealdent  Roueevelt  did  In  IhU  let« 
ter  leguter  opixiaiiion  to  the  Franco  reulme, 
the  very  fact  that  the  United  Mtatea  wiu  at 
that  muinent  aanding  a  new  Ambaaaadnr  to 
Madrid  vivra  tia  aoma  maaaure  of  < 
Mtimi      It    ponaieted    of    private    >■■ 

but    «ii>t 
'       ;      Itlcnl  luid 
rioiiomir  prra^uiea  to  help  tha  bjwnlah  peo- 
pie  to  lit)crata  than^"''  — 

Whan  Prealdant  i  u  wrote  that  tha 

LMilted  Statea  did  nut  uiirud  to  interfere  in 
Rpaln'a  domeatlc  alTaii-*  he  waa  expreoKtng 
H  correct  policy  of  nun  ui 

by  many.  But  the  apm  i.  .:;....  .;ui 
given  U\9  United  Statea  plenty  of  cause  to 
withdraw  diplomatic  recognition,  tf  not  to 
apply  aterner  measuree. 

Coming  ao  aoon  after  Ruaelan  <'•  n. 

tlons  of  Oenerel  Franco,  publlcaii  he 

Roosevelt  letter  aeems  intended  to  ahow  that 
the  United  etntea  has  not  lagged  behind 
Ruaala  In  opposition  to  the  Spauiah  fascism. 

But  even  at  this  moment  new  quest lona 
arise.  There  are  reports  that  Lstln-Amerl- 
c^.n  countries  have  been  preparing  to  de- 
n.md  a  diplomatic  break  between  the  Amer- 
lca.s  and  General  Franco  when  the  Inter- 
American  Coiiference  meets  next  mouth  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  There  are  also  reporu  from 
Washington  describing  publication  of  the 
Roosevelt  letter  as  a  move  to  forestall  these 
demands. 

Let  us  hope  the  reports  are  mistaken.  To 
correct  them,  the  State  Department  could 
take  steps  now  to  withdraw  recognition  from 
M,Tdrid  and  to  make  clear  that  United  States 
policy  alms  at  a  return  of  the  Spanish  Re- 
public. 

From  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  October  2,  1945: 

ON«  RUSSIAN   DEMAND 

Even  those  who  completely  disagree  with 
other  Russian  demands  may  lend  sympathetic 
ear  to  the  assertion  of  the  acting  Soviet  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  Nikolai 
NoTlkov.  that  the  United  Nations  should  force 
the  removal  of  Generalissimo  Franco  as  head 
of  the  Spanish  government,  and  furthermore, 
should  try  him  as  a  "war  criminal." 

Instead.  It  may  be  presumed  In  the  light 
of  the  past,  that  the  larger  of  these  nations, 
other  than  Russia,  will  continue  to  coddle  the 
murderous  little  friend  of  Hitler  and  Musso- 
Unl. 

So  abstruse  may  be  the  ways  of  "diplo- 
macy." - 

From  the  Daily  Independent.  Ashland, 
Ky..  September  11,  1945: 

SPAIN'S     rt'TLTUE     I£ADEK 

After  Franco,  who?  One  reason  why  this 
pro-Axis  dictator  has  been  able  to  keep 
hold  of  the  Spanish  Government  has  been 
the  disunity  of  his  opponents.  Now  they 
seem  really  to  be  gettmg  together  under  the 
leadership  of  Juan  Negrln,  the  last  prime 
minister  of  the  Republican  government.  A 
conference  in  Mexico  has  eflected  an  agree- 
ment of  factions,  including  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  the  handling   of  money   which   the 


artlad  Rapublteua  were  able  to  aalvat<  

they  He<l  i 

Negri n  priilded  over  thu  eontaraqare  an^ 
haa  been  accepted  aa  the  choice  to  » 
new  governnient  t\tt  when  Fianeo  I*  ,  - 

aeaaed     After  that  he  will  rMiffn  u^  ^mi      t 
nn  election,  but  lie  may  well  be  nakvU 
tlniia  until  thinga  get  atartrd 

Nagrih  la  an  able  man  of  libriHl  vmwb. 
Under  him  it  la  unliVrtv  th.it  H'nin  wuuid 
ever  be  aubject  U)  I'  ma  re- 
proof, '  Wa  do  not  llkt  i „,  ,..,  gttvrrn* 

inent  *• 


K.^ 
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IXTIN8I0N  OF  REMARKS 
(tr 

'  »    raNNMYtVANIA 

IN  THE  liOUiiS  OF  MBPRapTATIVn 
Monday.  Ovtobrr  15,  t94S 

Mr   RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark*  in  the  Rkcxmo,  I 
Include  the   following   letter  frtim  the 
Sunday  Star  of  n<  inbcr  U,  1945; 
BotrriiKA-  a.  AND  ArrttiATca, 

jtckwntutM,  na. 

Tu  All  My  rnrndf 

Much  U  be>  :t  about  tlia 

probleuis   of v  , ^...j    we    main* 

tain  full  employments  And  can  we  keep  the 
luduPUlal  machine  roUtng  in  high  gear? 

Well,  former  Preaidttut  Franklin  O.  Rocae- 
vclt  once  obaerved,  'The  only  thing  we  have 
to  fear  Is  fear  itself  I "  How  true.  And  how 
timely. 

Ii  the  problems  of  the  future  appear  great. 
It  should  )>e  remembered  that  any  Job— no 
matter  how  big— can  be  done  II  aufDclent 
persistence  and  determination  are  employt-d 
and  tlie  wUlingness  exists  to  pay  the  price  la 
energy  for  its  accomplishment. 

If  one  says  it  cannot  be  done,  it  is  he  who 
cannot  do  It.  He  is  licked  before  be  starts. 
And  paradoxically,  while  he  is  scying  it  can't 
be  done,  someone  already  is  doing  it.  What 
a  lot  of  people  need  tliese  days  is  a  good 
swift  kick  in  the  canU. 

No  task  is  particularly  difBcult  if  it  Is  di- 
vided into  small  Jobs.  The  experience  of 
difficulty  tends  to  strengthen  tt  .  mind  even 
as  physical  labor  strengthens  the  body.  We 
all  agree — that  quitters  never  w:n — but  win- 
ners never  quit. 

If  the  elevator  to  success  is  not  running, 
then  we  must  climb  the  stairs  We  must 
never  fear  failure  to  the  extent  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  take  a  chance.  Our  greatest 
glory  is  not  In  avoiding  falls — but  In  rising 
every  time  we  fall.  All  of  us  are  entitled  to 
a  quota  of  mistakes  which  go  to  make  ua 
qualify  as  htmian  beings.  A  good  man  does 
not  blame  failure  but  he  Is  absolutely  merci- 
less toward  lack  of  effort. 

So  iet  us  keep  faith  in  ourselves.  Let  us 
always  remember  that  the  future  bolda 
nothing  for  those  who  have  lost  faitli.  Pea- 
simlsu  are  never  in  demand— never  l>econM 
leaders. 

THX    LEAm 

If  you  think  you  are  beaten,  you  are. 

IX  you  think  you  dare  not.  you  don't. 
If  you'd  like  to  win.  but  think  you  can't. 

It's  almost  a  cinch  you  wont. 
If  you  think  you'll  lose,  you're  lost. 

For  out  In  the  world  we  find 
Success  begins  with  a  fellow's  will — 

It's  all  in  the  state  of  mii:d. 
If  you  think  you're  outclassed,  you  are. 

You've  got  to  think  high  to  rise: 
You've  got  to  be  sure  of  youraell  before 

You  ever  can  win  a  prize. 
Life's  battles  don't  always  go 

To  the  strongest  or  fastest  man — 
But  sooner  or  later  the  man  who   wins 

Is  the  man  who  thinks  he  can. 


A  l.T-T, 
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It  U  absolutely  proper  to  accept  with  se- 
renity the  things  that  cannot  be  changed. 
But  by  all  means  let's  have  the  courage  to 
try  to  change  the  things  that  can  and  should 
be  changed. 

Dont  be  afraid  to  criticize.  "  •  • 
Where  all  think  alike  no  one  thinks  very 
much.  Democracy  gains  In  strength  and  wis- 
dom from  the  clean  criticism  and  eternal 
vigilance  of  Its  citizens. 

God  Bless  America!  So  say  we  all.  And 
God  bless  that  symbol  of  glorious  democ- 
racy—the loud  heckler  at  the  back  of  the 
hall — even  though  we  may  totally  disagree 
with  him. 

Let  us  continue  to  fight  for  those  things 
In  which  we  believe,  always  remembering 
that  It  Is  not  the  size  of  the  dog  in  the  fight 
but  the  size  of  the  fight  in  the  dog.  Let  us 
not  be  Judged  by  what  has  been  given  us 
in  life  but  rather  by  the  fortitude  we  bring 
Into  It. 

We  live  in  a  Nation  where  opportunities 
are  virtually  unlimited.  Take  a  man  with  a 
strong  hand,  a  pair  of  overalls,  a  few  ideas  and 
a  willingness  to  work  •  •  •  this  man  can 
grow  big  doing  big  things:  or  he  can  grow  big 
doing  small  things  in  a  better  way. 

But  as  Henry  Dodd  put  It:  "The  reason 
many  of  us  do  not  recognize  an  opportunity 
when  we  meet  It  is  that  opportunity  usually 
goes  around  In  overalls  looking  like  hard 
work." 

Esch  of  us  becomes  the  product  of  his  own 
efforts.  Every  man  writes  his  own  destiny 
and.  as  the  great  Thomas  A.  Edison  said: 
"Everything  comes  to  him  who  hustles  while 
he  waits!" 

Your  affairs,  even  as  mine,  are  but  the 
lengthened  shadows  ca^t  by  ycu  and  me  and 
those  with  whom  we  are  associated.  If  the 
pattern  does  not  please  us.  then  It  Is  up  to  us 
to  change  it.  Only  action  will  change  the 
shape  of  a  shado^^-  Wishing  and  thinklnir 
win  not.  * 

T'-  pent-up  demand  for  every  conceivable 
k  !  :  merchandise  is  going  to  be  great  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years.  We  cannot  complain 
about  the  business  outlook.  But  for  each  of 
us  to  obtain  a  share  of  his  business  we  must 
roll  up  our  sleeves,  grit  our  teeth,  and  pitch 
-in  there  and  fight. 

Apropos  iif  pitching  in— the  best  way  in  the 
world  to  learn  how  much  a  fellow  has  "on 
the  ball"  is  to  make  the  going  tough  for  him 
Either  he  will  take  it  with  a  grin  and  come 
back  for  more  or  he  will  fold  up. 

Remember  Elbert  Hubbard's  poem: 

The  tree  that  never  had  to  fight. 

For  sun  and  sky  and  air  and  light: 

ThMt  stood  out  In  the  open  plain. 
Ad  always  got  its  share  of  rain; 

N        r  became  a  forest  king, 

B  .t  lived  and  died  a  scrubby  thing. 

This  Is  equally  true  of  men.  And  the  only 
»ucc«a«ful  way  for  any  of  us  to  get  along  In 
this  world  to  to  take  the  bit  In  our  teeth  and 
•dve  our  own  problems.  Our  hopes  and  our 
plans  may  not  necessarily  materialize  in  the 
manner  we  desire  because  as  James  Barrie 
wrote: 

"The  life  of  every  man  Is  a  diary  In  which 
he  means  to  write  one  story,  and  writes  an- 
other: and  his  humblest  hour  is  when  he 
compares  that  volume  as  it  is  with  what  he 
vcwed  to  make  It." 

We  should  start  now.  to  do  the  things  we 
know  we  should  do.  Then  we  soon  would 
spell  "now"  backwards.  The  best  time  is  to 
start  today— the  best  place— right  where  we 
are. 

Luck  or  chance  need  not  rule  a  man's 
destiny— his  fate  depends  upon  his  character. 
If  he  is  strong,  he  can  overcome  circum- 
stances; if  he  IS  weak,  circumstances  will 
overcome  him 

I.  for  :  f  t-..-:  ;M-e  in  the  eternal  verities. 
that  ho!  ^  -  .r:  r:  <tlways  wins  its  reward  and 
that  Uie  ,>u,  ,  ss  of  any  businessman  ur  indi- 
vidual Is  assured  if  the  Inspiration  to  succeed 


Is  never  allowed  to  die.    And  Inspiration  will 
never  die  unless  we  lose  faith  Irt  ourselves. 

The  answer  to  our  reconversion   problem 
and  what  the  future  holds  in  store  for  you 
and  for  me  Is: 
What  will  you  and  I  make  It? 
It  Is  entirely  up  to  us! 
Sincerely, 

Gordon  Duke. 


Ct'iler  Introducf-s  Bil!  To  Anit-nd  Com- 
municaLons  .Act  of  1934^  Biil  De- 
signed To  Protect  Raclio  Fron.  Over- 
coiiir.if  rcialization 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.E.\!ANUELCELLER 

:-   -NEW  yoh;: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15,  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
this  day  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  reenforce  the 
basic  congressional  intent  expressed  as 
far  back  as  1925.  The  ether  is  a  public 
medium  and  its  use  must  be  for  public 
benefit.  The  use  of  radio  channels  is 
justified  only  if  there  is  public  benefit. 
The  dominant  element  for  consideration 
in  the  radio  field  is.  and  always  will  be, 
the  great  body  of  the  listening  public, 
millions  in  number,  country-wide  in  dis- 
tribution. 

Today  there  are  more  than  900  stand- 
ard broadcasting  stations,  more  than  600 
of  which  are  affiliated  with  one  or  more  of 
the  four  national  networks.  These  more 
than  600  stations  utilize  95  percent  of 
the  nighttime  broadcasting  power  and 
over  55  percent  of  the  day  broadcasting 
time  is  taken  by  national  networks  pro- 
grams. By  1943  over  $307,000,000  was 
grossed  from  time  sales  of  all  broad- 
casters in  this  country.  The  cost  of  a 
single  hour  of  full  network  coverage  runs 
as  high  as  $25,000.  In  1943.  144  ad- 
vertisers provided  97.2  percent  of  the 
national  network's  revenue. 

We  will  do  well  to  consider  the  ques- 
tions carefully  whether  the  air  waves 
which  are  public  property  and  only  li- 
censed to  operators  In  the  public  interest 
shall  be  permitted  to  become  merely  an 
adjunct  of  big  business,  and  whether  It  is 
socially  wi.se  to  permit  the  neglect  of  re- 
gional interests  to  continue. 

Reading  carefully  the  opinion  of  the 
FCC  in  the  matter  of  the  transfer  of  the 
control  of  the  Crosley  Corp.  to  the  Avi- 
ation Corp..  one  can  easily  see  that  the 
FCC  felt  it  had  not  acted  in  a  manner 
consonant  with  the  public  interest  in 
permitting  the  transfer  to  the  Aviation 
Corp.  The  majority  opinion  based  its 
decision  on  a  lack  of  congressional  au- 
thority to  do  otherv^'ise. 

Today  FM  makes  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  thousands  of  new  stations.  The 
excessive  use  of  these  and  existing  sta- 
tions for  commercial  advertising  pur- 
poses must  be  curbed  so  that  in  fair 
measure  the  listening  pubhc  can  find  in 
radio  a  greater  intellectual  maturity 
Programs   of   cultural  and   educational 
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value,  particularly  regional  needs,  have 
been  insu^ciently  developed.  Radio  is 
in  danger  cjf  being  consumed  by  the  profit 
fever.  It  must  be  remembered  that  oper- 
ators of  radio  stations  are  licensed  and 
thus  hold  the  position  oT  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  at  large.  For  ex- 
ample, the  educational  program  Invita- 
tion to  Learning  was  carried  by  only  39 
of  the  136  stations  which  could  have  had 
use  of  it;  National  Radio  Pulpit  was 
carried  by  €0  stations  and  rejected  by  79; 
the  Chicago  Roundtable  was  rejected 
by  84  out  of  139  stations  and  Labor  for 
Victory,  tl^e  only  labor  program  carried 
on  any  of;  the  major  networks  was  re- 
jected by  104  out  of  139  stations.  For 
these  reasdns,  I  have  included  in  the  bill 
the  following: 

The  Com^nission  shall  fix  percentages  of 
time  (comnkonly  known  as  sustaining  time) 
to  be  allocated  during  each  part  of  the 
broadcast  day  by  each  class  of  broadcast 
stations  or  by  each  broadcast  station,  with- 
out charge,  I  for  particular  types  or  kinds  of 
nonprofit  r|idio  programs  or  for  particular 
types  or  kt|ids  of  nonprofit  activities;  and 
such  percentages  of  sustaining  time  shall  be 
set  forth  asi  conditions  of  operation  in  each 
broadcast  s^tion  license. 

Another  '.pha-se  of  the  bill  concerns  It- 
self with  fexcessive  prices  paid  in  the 
transfer  of  statiens.  I  know  of  one  case 
where  a  stiition  was  sold  for  1.543  times 
its  net  income.  Stations  with  assets  of 
about  $60,000  have  been  sold  for  $500,000. 
Such  uncontrolled  prices  make  it  pos- 
sible for  only  those  of  great  wealth  to 
operate  stations  and  tend  to  keep  the 
control  of  ladio  in  the  hands  of  a  select 
few.  It  is  tn  unbalanced  and  unhealthy 
condition  for  so  vital  a  medium  as  radio 
which  has  tremendous  force  in  the  mold- 
ing of  public  opinion  and  public  taste. 
The  bill  I  have  oflered.  therefore,  in- 
cludes the  following: 

No  transfer  or  assignment  shall  be  ap- 
proved In  wfalch  the  total  consideration  to 
be  paid  for  |the  broadcast  property,  tangible 
and  intangiljle.  exceeds  the  fair  value  of  such 
property:  Prpiided,  That  such  fair  value  shall 
not  exceed  djouble  the  depreciated  cost  value 
of  the  tangible  broadcast  property  trans- 
ferred or  asaigued. 

Application  for  renewal  licen.ses  are 
made  every  3  years.    Too  often  the  re- 
newals     are      granted      automatically 
There  should   be  a   reexamination  for 
each  rene\«al  application  to  determine 
whether  the  public  interest  is  best  being 
served  by  Jts   present  operators.     Each 
renewal  should  be  subjected  to  rigid  in- 
vestigation and  any  citizen  who  wishes 
to  do  so  shculd  be  allowed  to  raise  his 
voice  in  opposition  or  register  his  com- 
plaint.   Furthermore,  any  person  or  en- 
tity desiring  to  function  on  the  wave- 
length involved  should  have  the  right  to 
appear  and  present  his  case.    If  he  can 
demonstrate  his  ability  to  operate  the 
station  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  public 
mterest.  renewal  of  the  application  to 
the  current  licensee  should  be  refused 
and  the  privilege  granted  to  the  new  ap- 
plicant.   I  have  included  such  require- 
ment  in    the    bill.      Such   requirement 
would  galvanize  all  station  owners  into 
conducting  and  supervising  the  activities 
of  their  station  in  a  manner  that  will  be 
consistent  with  the  public  medium  phi- 
losophy indicated  by  Congress  when  it 
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carefully    considered    the    Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934. 

The  bill  further  includes  an  amend- 
ment to  section  303  by  adding  a  new  sub- 
section  wiiereby    the   FCC    shall   "pre- 
scribe the  form  of  any  and  all  accounts, 
records,  and  memoranda  to  be  kept  by 
broadcast  stations.     Any  and  all  finan- 
cial reports  filed  with  thp  Commission 
shall    be    open    for   public    inspection." 
The  first  sentence  is  identical  with  the 
provisions   applicable  to  the  telephone 
and    telegraph    companies.      Certainly 
what    applies    to    these    public    utilities 
should    likewise    apply   to    radio.     The 
Commission  presently  does  not  require 
how  and  in  what  manner  the  reports 
shall  be  filled  out.    Some  of  the  accotmts 
now  filed  would  not  be  acceptable  under 
an  approved  system  of  accovmting.    The 
reports  filed  now  are  simply  received  by 
the  Commission  with  nc  comments  ex- 
cept that  the  Commission  publishes  ag- 
gregated accounts,  summarizing  types  of 
broadcast,   power   used,   and   so   forth. 
But  the  report  published  by  the  Com- 
mission is  not  designed  to  cover  any  in- 
dividual station.    The  public  is  entitled 
to  know  how  much  the  trustees  of  pub- 
lic property  are  making.    The  air  waves 
and  radio  channels  are  public  property 
and  only  loaned  to  private  entities  for  a 
specific  purpose  and  for  a  specific  time. 
I  have  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  va- 
rious chains  and  other  independent  sta- 
tions.   They  have  done  a  good  job.    They 
have  made  excellent  progress,  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  operators  themselves  will 
be   the   first   to   deny  that   they   have 
reached  the  ultimate  in  the  improving 
of  radio  broadcast.    I  want  to  give  praise 
where  praise  is  due.    Constructive  criti- 
cism   should    not    be    deemed    baneful. 
Both  radio  operators  and  the  public  can 
profit  from  the  passage  of  the  bill  I  hsve 
offered. 

It  most  certainly  Is  not  my  purpose  to 
advocate  in  any  way  government  owner- 
ship of  radio.  I  want  no  truck  with  such 
government  ownership.  The  best  ex- 
ample of  such  government  ownership  is 
the  British  Broadcasting  Company,  and 
American  radio  most  emphatically  does 
not  suffer  by  comparison.  The  spright- 
liness,  the  ingenuity,  the  variety,  and 
inventiveness  of  American  broadcasts 
cannot  be  matched  by  BBC.  I  believe 
that  radio  operation  belongs  in  private 
indu.stry,  but  I  likewise  believe  that  pri- 
vate operation  must  be  cognizant  of  its 
failings  and  help  in  remedying  them. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  I  have  offered  fol- 
lows : 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  as  amended 
1.  Amend  section  307  (d)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of   1934,  as  amended,  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Before  filing  any  application  for  renewal 
of  a  broadcast  station  license  a  licensee 
shall  cause  to  be  published  at  least  three 
times.  In  a  daily  newspaper  of  general  circu- 
lation published  In  the  community  In  which 
such  station  Is  licensed,  a  display  advertise- 
ment in  such  form  as  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe,  setting  forth  his  Intention  to  file 
a  renewal  application,  the  date  on  which  the 
existing  license  expires,  and  a  statement  In 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  Commission  that 
others  seeking  the  same  channel  must  file 
application  before  that  date  in  order  to  re- 
ceive   competitive    consideration,    and    that 


anyone  desiring  to  oppose  the  renewal  must 
file  his  reasons  with  the  Commission  In  writ- 
ing at  least  30  days  before  such  date." 

2.  Amend  section  3  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  as  amended,  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection,  as  follows: 

"(bb)  With  respect  to  broadcast  matters, 
'public  Interest'  Includes  the  Interest  of  all 
listeners  within  the  service  area  of  the  broad- 
cast static  1  or  stations  concerned;  and  no 
finding  of  'public  Interest'  shall  be  made  In 
any  broadcast  matter  unless  the  Commission 
finds  that  excessive  use  of  the  station  has 
not  t>een  made  and  will  not  be  made  for  com- 
mercial  advertising   purposes." 

3.  Repeal  subsection  (c)  of  section  307  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  a  new  sut>sectlon  (c).  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  The  Commlss  on  shall  fix  percentages 
of  time — commonly  known  as  sustaining 
time — to  he  allocated  during  each  part  of  the 
broadcast  day  by  each  class  of  broadcast  sta- 
tions or  by  each  broadcast  station,  without 
charge,  for  particular  types  or  kinds  of  non- 
profit radio  programs  or  for  particular  types 
or  kinds  of  nonprofit  activities:  and  such 
percentages  of  sustaining  time  shall  be  set 
forth  as  conditions  of  operation  in  each 
broadcast   station   license." 

4  Amend  section  303  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof,  a  new  subsection   (s),  as  follows: 

•■(6)  Prescribe  the  form  of  any  and  all 
accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  to  be  kept 
ny  broadcast  stations.  Any  and  all  financial 
reports  filed  with  the  Commission  shall  be 
open  for  public  inspection." 

5.  Amend  subsection  (b)  of  section  310  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended, 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'No  transfer  or  assignment  shall  be  ap- 
proved in  which  the  total  consideration  to 
be  paid  for  broadcast  property,  tangible  and 
intangible,  exceeds  the  fair  value  of  such 
property:  Provided.  That  such  fair  value 
shall  not  exceed  double  the  depreciated  cost 
value  of  the  tangible  broadcast  property 
transferred  or  assigned." 


fascist  salute  that  he  once  gave  In  Manila 
back  in  the  day  when  he  was  France's  hono- 
rary consultant  there  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
fimd-ralsers  for  the  Spanish  dictator. 

This  new  American  citizenship  comes  as  a 
result  of  Soriano's  service  in  the  United  States 
Army  on  MacArthurs  staff,  although  he 
fought  a  good  chunk  of  the  w.nr  at  his  suite  m 
the  Hotel  Shoreham.  It  comes,  too,  at  the 
ducky  moment  when  it  will  b«  much  more 
pleasant  to  have  his  huge  property  holdings 
in  the  Philippmes  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  flag  than  subject  to  the  vag- 
aries of  Philippine  political  developments. 

Colonel  Soriano  has  been  somewhat  un- 
stable in  his  citizenships.  He  started  life  as  a 
Spanish  subject,  although  born  In  the  Philip- 
pines. Then,  suddenly  in  1941.  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  was  freezing  the 
assets  of  Axis  nationals,  he  became  a  Filipino 
citizen  after  some  legal  gyrations  that  still 
are  a  subject  for  debate  in  the  Philippines. 
It  was  Manuel  Roxas.  ex-collat>orator  with 
the  Japanese  and  now  president  of  the  Fili- 
pino Senate,  who  got  him  his  Filipino  citizen- 
ship. 
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OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15.  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  cer- 
tain speeches  I  have  discussed  the  career 
of  Col.  Andres  Soriano,  who  has  been  a 
favorite  of  General  MacArthur.  Sori- 
ano is  a  Spaniard,  active  in  the  Falange 
before  Pearl  Harbor  in  the  Philippines; 
later  an  officer  in  the  Phihppine  Army, 
after  becoming  a  Filipino  citizen,  and 
now  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  The 
New  York  daily  newspaper  PM  on  Oc- 
tober 8  discussed  graphically  the  most 
recent  developments  in  reference  to  this 
most  remarkable,  if  not  incredible, 
figure; 

FRANCO  S   U08S   18  OtTl   "CAIN" 

Washington.  October  8. — Col.  Andrea 
Soriano,  one-time  backer  of  Franco  in  Manila 
before  the  war  and  once  dreamed  of  becom- 
ing a  Spanish  duke  under  a  restored  mon- 
archy, is  now  an  American  citizen. 

This  happy  event  took  place  m  Washington 
last  Friday  in  district  court  with  the  aid  of  a 
"very  htph  recommendation"  from  General 
MacArthur,  on  whose  staff  Soriano  has  served 
since  the  Philippine  invasion.  Presumably 
when  Soriano  took  the  oath  be  didn't  give  the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

ilGN  Rji  0  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  10,  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record.  I  offer  the  article  en- 
titled "Deliverance  or  Doom."  by  Dr. 
E.  M.  La"nger.  research  associate  of  phys- 
ics, California  In.stitute  of  Technology, 
which  appeared  in  Collier's  weekly  for 
September  29.  1945: 

DcLnEEANci  on  Doom 
(By  Dr.E.  M  Langer) 
All  of  us  who  have  given  real  thought  and 
careful  Imagination  to  an  atomic  age  have 
made  one  common  blunder  We  have  as- 
Biimed  it  would  be  the  hope  and  honor  of 
futtire  persons;  we  never  dreamed  that  we. 
ourselves,  would  be  asked  by  the  newspapers 
and  magazine;  for  which  we  work  to  sit  down 
and  write,  "Here  It  Is.  We  mu£t  now  do  thus 
and  so."  And  In  that  all-toc-real  circum- 
stance, I  feel  a  sense  of  shock  that  mingles 
with  elation  over  having  lived,  myself,  to  see 
the  day.    It  Is  a  great  day. 

A  committee  of  scientists  and  statesmen, 
appointed  by  President  Truman,  is  formu- 
lating a  plan  for  the  new  age.  Every  fact  of 
the  present  situation  is  known  to  that  com- 
mittee. Nothing  more  Is  known  to  me  than 
what  had  been  discovered  before  the  war  and 
what  has  been  told  since  the  etom  bombing. 
So  this  discussion  is  offered  with  reservations. 
It  Is  a  first,  exploratory  set  of  suggestions 
which  may  give  rise  to  others  more  informed 
and  therefore  more  germane.  But  It  wlU 
show.  I  think,  not  just  the  peril  which  con- 
fronts humanity.  It  will  give  some  estimate 
of  the  hope  that  lief  ahead  of  ua  and  some 
notion  of  how  we  human  beings,  who  depend 
so  desperately  upon  our  foresight,  may  devise 
plans  big  enough  and  rational  enough  to 
make  atomic  energy  the  Instrument  of  de- 
liverance rather  than  of  doomsday. 

World  reaction  to  the  atomic  bomb  has 
been  too  largely  Umi'.ed  to  a  feeling  of  terror 
anJ  to"  little  concerned  with  the  greater 
problems  and  the  greater  poasibi'.itles  of  the 
new  force.  Atomic  energy  Is  only  incidentally 
a  military  weapon.  As  a  source  of  power  it 
will  be  mor*  important  to  human  beingfc  than 
all  the  wars  recorded. 
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In  Collier's,  more  than  5  years  ago.  D:  R  M. 
Langer,  of  CalUornia  Institute  of  Technology, 
predicted  thla  day  In  detail.  Here  are  a  few 
of  the  things  he  said  in  that  widely  quoted 
article: 

"The  foundations  of  the  happy  era  have 
already  been  laid.  The  driving  force  Is  with- 
in our  grasp.  •  •  •  On  the  basis  of  how 
you  live  today  you  cannot  make  a  chart  of 
how  you  will  live  tomorrow.  You  must  draw 
a  wholly  fresfc  picture,  for  the  face  of  the 
earth  will  be  changed.  The  destructive  po- 
tentialities of  U-235  make  It  imperative  that 
the  citizens  of  the  future  be  better  educated 
than  they  are  now  with  respect  to  their 
social  responsibilities." 

The  replanning  of  our  world  should  begin 
for  you  as  you  read  this.  If  you  have  not  al- 
ready begun.  We  still  need  more  facts  con- 
cerning all  aspects  of  the  situation.  But 
the  one  fact  in  our  possession — the  reality  of 
the  bomb,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
history  of  science — is  enough  to  guarantee 
that  the  energy  of  the  atom  will  be  avail- 
able— and  soon.  The  only  question  is  how 
soon.  Sir  James  Chadwick,  head  of  the  Brit- 
ish experts  who  helped  to  develop  the  bomb, 
has  stated  that  atomic  energy  will  be  com- 
mercially available  to  us  in  a  peHod  closer 
to  10  years  than  50.     He  ought  to  know. 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  future  pros- 
perity, our  abundance,  our  very  existence  as 
individuals  and  as  a  species,  and  not  merely 
from  a  military  standpoint,  it  is  to  the  ut- 
most advantage  of  every  person  alive  to  do 
what  he  can  to  see  that  this  energy  is 
made  available  as  soon  as  possible 

We  know  that  three  major  problems  con- 
front us:  Atomic  energy  as  a  weapon,  atomic 
energy  as  a  power  supply,  and  the  possible 
hazard  Implicit  in  all  atom-splitting  experi- 
mentation. Let  us  consider  them  one  by 
one. 

1.  The  most  mistaken  Idea  in  the  public 
mind  today  la  that  "atomic  energy  is  our 
•ecret."  Its  secrecy  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  n«t  years  models  of  automobiles.  The 
ba«»c  principles  were  known  everywhere  be- 
fore the  war  began.  Scientist.^  from  numer- 
ous nation*  engineered  the  bomb  by  apply- 
ing thoM  principle*  But  many  nations 
worked  up<>n  the  practical  application  of 
atomic  enert?)  before  th^  war.  and  during  It. 
and  their  scientist*  are  continuing  to  do  so 
now  The  industrial  organuing  that  manu- 
factured our  bomh^  a  ,.  ,,  putting  to  work  ot 
facts  everybody   k;  .■  \ 

2  I-  1-  'inreusouable  to  assume  that  eclen- 
tls--  w  never  find  means  to  release  the 
eneigy  in  the  atoms  of  substances  other 
than  uranium.  Eve  7  single  atom  is  theo- 
retically capable  of  energy  release— the  at- 
oms In  this  paper,  the  atoms  in  vour  hand 
Thus  the  monopoly  of  uraniUm-bearing 
ores— widely  believed  to  be  a  "protection" 
against  atom-bomb  danger— will  give  us  at 
best  only  temp, >:,•'•.  protection.  Further- 
more, uranium -b.a:.a^  ores  are  widely  dis- 
tributed. Many  sources  lie  in  and  on  the 
earth,  as  yet  undiscovered.  So  there  is  no 
way  to  control  uranium  sources,  even  if  such 
control  would  assure  a  lasting  monopolv  of 
the  raw  materials  from  which  atomic  enerev 
ts  produced. 

3.  Although  we  required  thi,-  icden  ci- 
ties to  produce  the  bomb,  it  :!...•  not  be 
thought  that  such  gigantic  facilities  will  al- 
ways be  needed  for  the  production  of  atomic 
energy,  it  is  more  logical  to  assume  that  In 
the  future,  devices  Hot  the  release  of  that 
energy  may  be  produced  bv  comparatively 
small  factories  and  laboratories. 

4.  The  military  va.ue  of  atomic  fission  is 
•o  enormous  that  no  successful  methcxi  of 
destrovmg  the  dlsccvery  or  of  forbidding 
lurther  eiiperimeat  i.an  be  (it  \  ;.~ed  or  en- 
forced. Any  attempt  to  stop  research  would 
merelv  encourage  Its  secret  performance 
somewhere  by  per.^on';  vrhn  honed  to  achieve 
»OTld  conquest  •-  •  .,  rv:t>-  r  a:  nations 
«hlcn  had  deliberate; y  disarmed  themselves. 


Our   recent   experience    with    Germany   and 
Japan  makes  that  fact  unmistakable. 

5.  The  suggestion  of  some  scientists  and 
experts  that  large  Industries,  and  perhaps 
even  cities,  will  have  to  go  underground  not 
only  involves  fabulous  expense  and  a  change 
in  the  way  of  human  life  but  also  fails  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  new  force.  In  its 
inevitable  refinements.  It  will  be  the  perfect 
agent  for  sabotage.  Not  just  a  factory,  but  a 
city  or  a  subterranean  labjTlnth  will  be  sub- 
ject to  total  destruction  by  a  small  object. 
Every  passage,  duct,  conduit,  doorway,  flume, 
chimney,  airway,  water  pipe  and  other  route 
of  entrance  to  an  underground  city  would 
be  vulnerable,  and  every  loaded  train  or 
truck,  every  box,  suitcase,  tire,  or  even  hu- 
man being  would  have  to  be  minutely  exam- 
ined, every  minute,  even  in  peacetime.  This 
perpetual  risk  of  losing  a  whole  underground 
city  and  all  the  people  in  it  as  a  result  of  one 
instant  of  inattention  or  error  seems  to  make 
the  cost  of  entombing  our  cities  or  big  fac- 
tories   utterly   unreasonable. 

The  whole  psychology  of  attempting  a  de- 
fensive attitude  toward  atomic  threat  seems 
to  me  in  error.  The  only  possible  security 
lies  in  the  solution  of  human  problems — the 
problems  of  the  agents  who  will  from  now 
on  control   the  new  energy. 

These  five  points  sum  up  to  one:  We  have 
knowledge  of  a  terrible  weapon  which  we 
can  neither  long  withhold  from  others  nor 
abolish  from  the  world.  Whatever  happens 
to  vs.  atomic  bombs  are  here  to  stay.  The 
argument  against  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment on  humane  grounds  will  wither — as 
such  argimienta  have  always  died  away. 
Every  nation,  from  now  on,  can  justly  say. 
"America  is  a  decent  nation — and  America 
used  the  atomic  bomb." 

In  this  military  connection  another  point 
is   worth   raising.     With   radar  direction   or 
direction    by    suiciding    patriots,    and    with 
Btratcspherlc  rockets  that  travel  at  thousands 
of  miles  an  hour,  the  axiom  about  a  defense 
for  every  offense  becomes  increasingly  tedi- 
ous.   It  is  still  the  chief  tenet  of  many  an  old 
soldier— although,  if  it  holds  true,  why  are 
half    the   cities   of    Europe    rtat?      Granting, 
even,  that  a  defense  against  such  formida- 
ble methods  of  assault  Is  devised— the  radar 
gun,  for  example -what  then?    Some  rockets 
would  get  through.    And  beyond  that  defense 
lie  the  certain-to-be-invenied,  still  less  im- 
aginable new  forms  of  attack.     It;  would  be 
sane  to  assume,  I  think,  that  the  new  era  will 
revise   the  hypotheses   of,  any   future   war- 
reducing  it  to  mere  atomic  slugguig.  to  the 
ability  of  a  people  to  take  it.     For  the  bomb 
will  sire   the  atomic   torpedo,   mine,   rocket. 
Jet   plane,   death   ray.   and   God   knows   what 
else. 

OIL    AND   CO.\L    NO    LONGEH    FTELS 

But    as    atomic    energy    becomes,    commer- 
cially available,  public  concern  will  shift  to 
immense  and  immediate  new  problems.     We 
must  consider  the  likelihood   that  the  new 
energy    will    supplant    familiar    forms:     that 
much  has  already  been  hinted  by  the  Presi- 
dents announcement  of  the  bomb.    Coal  may 
ultimately  be  mined  only  for  the  chemicals  in 
coal  tar  and  no  longer  for  fuel.    The  oil  wells 
of    the   Nation   may   one   day   be   needed   for 
lubrication,  but  not  for  gasoline.     In  place  of 
great  dams  and  immense  hydroelec:ric  plants 
there  will  be  small,  neat,   energy-producing 
buildings.     All   this,   probably   In    your  life- 
time.    But  who  will  reimburse  losers  in  such 
developments— and  how?     Can  a  cebt-laden 
nation  hope  to  meet  such  widespread  indus- 
trial obsolescence  without  panic  01  inflation 
or  the  socialization  of  all  Its  propertv?     It 
can  If  we  plan  as  a  people. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  atomic 
energy  will  becottie  available  in  small  but 
enormously  powerftil  units.  Units  which 
will  heat,  coo!,  and  air-condition  a  home 
for  a  decade  without  a  refill.  Units  which 
will  result  in  an  automobile  with  a  fuel  sup- 
ply built  m  for  the  life  of  the  car.     Units 


which  will, make  air  transportation  so  cheap, 
and  of  sudh  long  range,  that  all  passengers 
and  most  freight  will  take  to  the  airways — 
ultimately  stranding  railroads,  ships,  and 
trucks. 

This  talk — anxious,  excited,  hopeful — is 
going  the  frounds  today.  It  is  logical  talk. 
But  it  Is  ilso  inadequate  talk — and  almost 
childish.  tThe  potential  future  is  much  big- 
ger. For  ^e  cannot  really  predict  what  will 
be  discoveied  by  principles  still  unknown — 
principles  known  only  to  exist.  We  cannot 
yet  hope  to  imagine  what  we  will  accomplish 
even  In  a  d^ade.  now  that  we  can  experiment 
on  our  earth  with  facts  and  conditions  which 
were  but  theory  yesterday.  For,  suddenly, 
we  command  temperatures  thousands  of 
times  as  Hot  as  any  antique  furnace  of  a 
year  ago,  energies  which  used  to  be  but 
guesses  concerning  the  interior  of  stars,  mat- 
ter in  new  forms  and  the  means  of  changing 
it,  electrical  current  with  an  amperage  of 
millions.  r*ys  and  neutron  streams  which 
might  maMe  new  orders  of  vegetation— or 
sweep  a  citCr  with  cancer,  for  that  matter— 
and  pressures  of  the  order  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lion pounds  per  cubic  inch. 

How  theft  can  we  guess  the  things  that 
factories,  laboratories,  and  corporations  will 
be  mass  prtducing  for  you  and  me  even  In 
i  y  O  J  r 

At  the  m^iment,  we  stand  where  Benjamin 
Franklin  stood  with  his  key  and  kite  In  rela- 
tion to  electricity.  Could  Franklin,  that  day 
have  predicted  radio?  Or  television?  Radar? 
Or  the  electron  microscope?  We  are  that 
blind,  and  our  future  Is  proportionately  that 
much  more  prodigious.  Which  is  still,  doubt- 
less,  an   understatement. 

We   coulcj.    of   course,   undertake    to    hold 
back  such  developments  In  America  simply 
to  protect  our  Investments  In  existing  facili- 
ties and  plints.     What  then?     For  one  cer- 
tainty, we  would  fall  swiftly  behind  the  rest 
of  the  worw.     We  would  sit  by  and  watch 
others   progress.     England,   for   example    Is 
a  ready  governed  by  a  party  pledged  to  so- 
cialize the  ceal  mines,    if  those  mines  become 
useless — that  party  can  and  surely  will  so- 
cialize atomOc  energy.    England  today  share, 
our  knowledge  of  the  atom  and  Is  undoubt 
edly  at  this  Very  moment  planning  to  natlor- 
allze    ts  en«rgy  production. 

Russia  hap  a  system  which  will  permit  of 
no  other  economic  application  of  atomic 
energy.  The  Scandinavian  nations  will  cer- 
tainly use  It  on  a  nationalized  basis.  In  order 
to  compete  £n  world  markets  for  commodities 
produced  b»  atomic  energy,  and  in  order  to 
satisfy  domestic  demands,  the  United  States 
will  be  compelled  as  a  minimum  to  keep 
pace  with  eyery  possible  new  step  of  applied 
atomic  science. 

Any  plans.  Federal  or  private,  which  would 
lead  to  a  situation  wherein  the  British  or 
the  Russian*  or  the  Danes,  or  anybodv  ex- 
cel us  in  mechanical  assets  or  in  contorts 
luxuries,  haalth  or  riches,  are  plans  that 
might  as  wall  be  dropped  cold  today  Such 
plans  won't  work.  Americans  are  not  a  peo- 
ple to  tag  behind  the  world 

Moreover,  since  the  industrial  development 
of  atomic  energy  will  run  parallel  with  and 
greatly  affect  military  applications,  we  have 
a  final  reason  for  a  swift  shift  from  the  old 
to  the  new.  We  shall  have  to  change  over 
to  be  certain  that  we  are  as  secure  as  any 
other  nation- Which  may  not  be  saying 
much.  '     * 

From  such  glimpses  It  Is  evident  not  only 
that  the  bomb  is  here  to  stay  but  that  the 
application  oT  atomic  energy  to  Industry  and 
to  everyday  life  should,  and  likely  will,  occur 
as  fully  and  as  rapidly  as  is  possible  in  this 
country.  ThBt  means  the  boldest  planning 
the  most  intense  realism,  the  willingness  of 
every  person  who  has  a  property  stake  in  the 
Nation  to  exctoange  it  for  a  new  and  different 
stake,  If  necessary.  It  means  the  loss  of 
capital  wealtb  It  also  means  the  eventual 
creation  of  mznj  thousand  times  the  capital 
wealth  lost.     It  dccsn't  mean  "no  work  for 
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coal  miners."  Rather  It  means  far  mere 
work  for  them — better,  cleaner,  more  inter- 
esting work. 

A     WARNINC     AGAINST     EXPLOrTATlOIf 

An  Industry  which  sets  Itself  In  the  path  of 
such  Inescapable  revolution,  or  one  which 
tries  selfishly  to  corner  any  part  of  the  energy 
principles  for  mere  exploitative  profit,  will 
be  literally  endangering  the  whole  people  of 
America— in  many  different  ways.  And  It  will 
be  robbing  you  and  me  of  our  chance  to  wit- 
ness and  enjoy  the  wonder  of  a  new  age  that 
began  in  the  tragic,  all  too  familiar  waj- — by 
death  in  Japan.  No  battle  of  titan  corpora- 
tions for  control  of  atomic-energy  methods 
or  patents  can  be  permitted.  Such  a  strug- 
gle would  risk  our  place  among  nations  and 
our  hope  of  plenty. 

That  Is  what  we  shall  risk  if  we  try  to  use 
the  atom  to  set  up  for  ourselves  a  period  of 
greedy  prosperity,  of  isolationist  luxury — a 
society  bent  upon  pleasure  and  lacking  point, 
purpose,  dignity,  and  awareness  We  have 
been  very  close  to  that  dismal  moral  prospect 
for  a  long  time. 

There  is  still  a  third  problem  related  to  the 
new  knowledge — a  problem  often  discussed 
by  scientists  before  the  discovery  of  atomic 
fission — and  since,  only  vaguely  mentioned. 
As  the  experiments  continue,  and  as  atoms 
other  than  uranium  are  split — which  they 
will  be — it  Is  conceivable  that  a  disintegrative 
chain  might  leap  from  laboratory  material 
to  the  furniture,  or  the  earth,  and  so  turn 
our  planet  instantaneously  into  a  diffuse 
globe  of  radiant  heat  and  light. 

I  do  not  know  enough  physics  to  suggest  a 
proper  gage  of  the  danger  of  such  a  fantas- 
tic accident.  Perhaps  no  physicist  yet  knows 
enough,  either.  But  as  long  as  there  Is  even 
a  hypothetical  danger  of  a  slip  that  would 
turn  us  all  to  gaudy  dust,  we  are  utterly  de- 
pendent upon  one  another. 

Since  there  Is  a  permane  nt  If  remote  chance 
that  a  new  Hitler— n  de<;ade  from  now.  or 
50  years  or  a  thousand — can  threaten  the 
whole  earth  with  vaporization  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  slavery,  the  need  tor  human  coopera- 
tion Is  plain  enough.  Aid  that  Is  Just  one 
possibility  We  are.  remimbcr.  In  the  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  stage  of  our  new  era;  Che 
radar  stage  is  yet  to  cone.  The  rays,  pres- 
sures, temperatures,  pcwers,  and  killing 
agents  to  be  discovered  a  id  harnessed  are  In 
the  same  scale  as  the  possible  Ijeneflts  which 
we  can  have — which  It  1?  our  common  right 
to  achieve — Instead  of  universal  extinction. 

IDEAS     rOE     A     WORID-WIDE     PLAN 

With  all  these  facts  end  suppositions  In 
mind.  I  have  outlined  some  steps  in  a  tenta- 
tive plan.  This  is  not  I0  be  regarded  as  a 
.final  plan  or  as  a  plan  I  necessarily  would 
want  enforced.  To  mak«  my  own  plan  final 
even  for  myself  I  woulil  need  more  facts. 
My  purpose  here  Is  twofold:  to  show  that  we 
Americans  can  deal  with  the  atomic  present 
in  a  rational  and  Intense  y  hopeful  way;  and 
to  show  the  magnitude  required  In  such  a 
design  rather  than  the  details  of  the  design 
Itself.     Here  are  the  steps: 

1.  That  science  b€  Internationalized.  That 
the  Interchange  of  scieni  Ific  Information  be 
made  automatic  and  subject  to  no"  national 
restriction  whatever.  The  internationaliza- 
tion of  science  may  have  .0  be  delayed  briefly 
In  a  reorganizing  world,  but  the  interval 
should  be  held  to  a  mininitim.  To  a  year,  for 
example.  This  would  {jlve  '?veryone — and 
therefore  ourselves — mar  y  advantages. 

Only  by  this  means,  fc.r  ii->Ptance,  catr  we 
protect  ourselves  from  .he  danger  of  new 
secrets — new  tyrannies  1 1  preparation — new 
disasters  breeding  in  laboratories  inaccessible 
to  men  of  good  will. 

2.  The  bringing  of  scientists  into  Govern- 
ment on  a  par  with  say.  lawyers,  statesmen, 
soldiers,  labor,  and  bus!  less.  This  Is  vital, 
because  scientists  alone  can  fully  compre- 
hend the  data  upon  whi(  h  all  future  human 
existence  will  depend,    vrhat  untaught  Con- 


gressmen or  generals  say  about  the  new 
atomic  age.  what  editors  or  statemen  say, 
will  not  make  sense  where  It  refers  to  scien- 
tific fact  unless  scientists  agree.  And  all  the 
facts  of  cur  lives  from  now  and  forever  will 
depend  on  scientific  knowledge  of  many 
abstruse  kinds, 

3.  The  formation,  by  all  nations  Jointly,  of 
a  permanent  International  committee  which 
will  include  representatives  of  all  major  prov- 
inces o'  common  living  and  all  major 
branches  of  science  to  act  as  an  advisory  body 
to  the  whole  planet  On  this  committee  the 
best  minds  of  the  earth  would  serve.  The 
judgments,  suggestions,  statements,  and 
criticisms  made  by  this  committee  would  be 
published  and  broadcast  periodically  for  all 
people  in  all  nations. 

It  is  past  time  for  us  to  form  such  a  body. 
We  have  world  banks  and  international 
chambers  of  commerce  and  leagues  of  na- 
tions arranged  by  diplomats.  Now.  we  must 
have  a  world  chamber  of  Intelligence.  Such 
a  committee  would  not  govern — It  would 
merely  make  fact,  truth,  and  common  sense 
available  to  man.  This  I  told  to  be  the  one 
possible  means  of  expressing  and  effecting 
our  Interdependence  In  a  world  that  has 
shown  80  little  Intelligence — a  world  of 
separate  sovereignties. 

In  science,  economics,  sociology,  psychol- 
ogy, business,  labor,  and  so  on — the  leaders 
by  and  large  already  have  world  knowledge 
and  world-wide  contact--.  To  a  chamber  of 
Intelligence  they  would  bring  no  meaningless 
provincialism  Many  would  already  be  known 
to  one  another.  The  waste  and  blunders 
made  by  the  purely  local  man  In  our  Con- 
gress— and  there  are  many  such — would  be 
avoided  here. 

A  chamber  of  intelligence  would  furnish 
the  nucleus  from  which  every  nation  and 
every  human  being  could  learn  to  live  with 
and  to  benefit  from  the  atomic  nucleus. 

4  That  America  take  the  lead  at  once  In 
these  affairs.  All  we  have  Is  the  opportunity 
for  a  gesture.  A  gesture  of  sharing  Informa- 
tion which  will  make  other  nations  strong— 
which  will  show  them  we  do  not  fear  them — 
and  which  will  end  their  present  terrifying 
reason  to  fear  us  As  realistic  diplomacy  It 
would  repay  us  forever,  and  It  Is  Intensely 
realistic  because  Ite  alternative  Is  to  fight 
everybody  now. 

In  this  connection,  a  hypothetical  human 
possibility  ought  to  be  considered,  I  think. 
Suppose  a  few  of  the  scientists  who  know 
all  of  our  new  and  thus-far  secret  data  come 
to  resent^ — as  free  men,  as  opinionated  hu- 
man beings — whatever  secret  disposition 
might  be  made  of  the  knowledge?  Suppose 
such  persons  decide  a  policy  of  secrecy,  or  of 
controlled  exploiUtion,  Is  robbing  humanity 
of  benefits  to  which  it  is  entitled?  Suppose 
then,  that  these  Individuals  decide  their  loy- 
alty to  man  Is  greater  even  than  their  loyalty 
to  this  Nation?  Can  they  not  turn  .over 
their  knowledge  to  any  other  nation — or  to 
the  world  at  large?     Undoubtedly  they  can. 

5.  The  internationalization  of  science  and 
the  sharing  of  atomic  knowledge  is  recom- 
mended on  a  still  higher  plane.  To  whom 
can  It  rightly  belong,  except  to  all  the  people? 
Principles  are  Involved  here,  not  patentable 
gadgets.  Trade  competition  cannot  Involve 
principles.  Knowledge  of  the  nucletis  of  the 
atom  cannot  be  regarded  simply  as  a  busi- 
ness opportunity.  Special  military  applica- 
tions— like  the  bomb — might  be  kept  secret 
if  they  could,  although  we  are  faced  with  a 
kind  of  knowledge  which  will  slip  through 
the  uncomprehending  surveillance  of  all 
Government  agents  and  all  soldiers.  Special 
devices  for  the  tises  of  atomic  energy  might 
be  patented,  but  not  principles.  For  this  Is 
a  force.     An  idea.     A  set  of  laws. 

6.  That  the  committee,  now  studying  the 
social  and  political  as  well  as  the  scientific 
aspects  of  the  new  energy,  present  at  once 
as  many  of  the  relevant  facts  as  can  be  told 
without  giving  the  blueprint  for  bomb  manu- 
facture.    The   American  public  must  know 


those  facts  now.  because  it  will  decide,  as 
usual,  what  the  Nation  will  do  about  them. 
If  decisions  made  in  conference  today  do  not 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  AmerlCAn 
people  tomorrow,  they  will  be  reversed,  and 
at  great  expense  and  trouble. 

Every  Indlvidvial  and  every  group  must  be 
made  Informed  and  brought  into  the  picture. 
That  Is  the  definition  of  our  society.  It  Is.  In- 
deed, the  duty  of  every  person  and  every 
organization  to  demand  the  basic  knowledge 
and  the  logical  hypotheses  Until  we  are  In- 
formed, none  of  us  can  operate  intelligently. 
A  people  capable  of  making  great  decisions 
Is  not  one  to  live  In  fear  and  Ignorance 

7.  The  economic  cost  of  atomic  develop- 
ment will  be  prodigious  It  can  be  borne  only 
by  a  rich  nation  or  by  a  socialistic  nation.  We 
are  rich  and  we  do  not  want  to  become  so- 
cialistic. The  American  taxpayers  Invested 
$2.000  000 .COO  In  the  bomb  That  Is  far  less 
than  they  Invested  In  other  war  ventures 
which  were  less  important  and  less  promis- 
ing. But  It  gave  the  public  actual  ownership. 
And  atomic  energy  must  stay  nationalized 

No  corporation  and  no  cartel  can  claim 
that  Its  capital  Investment  made  the  bomb. 
And  the  bomb  principles  were  discovered 
mainly  by  professors  and  academic  research- 
ers. Nationalization  will  not  cost  one  busi- 
nessman one  cent 

No  corporation  and  no  cartel  can  afford 
the  money  that  must  be  spent,  in  the  years 
that  begin  now,  to  develop  all  phases  of 
atomic  energy.  The  original  $2,000,000,000  was 
a  trifle.  What  we  got  for  It  was  equivalent 
to  purcl^asing  the  continent  of  North  America 
for  a  nickel.  To  obtain  quickly  the  stu- 
pendous benefits  that  are  wlthm  our  very 
hands,  much  more  money  must  be  spent  at 
once.  Money  of  the  magnitude  of  $10.- 
000.000.000  a  year.  Peace  is  worth  that,  isn't 
It?  Abundance  iR  worth  that,  Isn't  It?  Power 
for  every  man.  always.  In  endlessly  increasing 
amounts.  Is  worth  that.  Isnt  It?  Such  a  sum 
Is  still  only  a  minor  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
the  latest  war.  It  would  be  a  mere  Jot  in  th« 
cost  of  any  futiui  war. 

But  only  as  a  whole  people  can  we  Invest 
sums  like  ten  billions  a  year  In  a  project  that 
win  have  so  many  long-raoge  aspects.  This 
Idea  Is  not  new  to  us.  We  Own  the  fleets  and 
the  air  force  and  the  Army  eqiupment.  We 
are  pretty  good  in  the  war  business — we  V7on. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that  we  can  also 
win  In  the  peace  business.  We  are  in  the 
public-health  business.  We  are  In  the  posl- 
oflBce  business.  We  need  to  add  one  more, 
the  power  business  of  the  future.  It  is  too 
big  for  corporations.  Several  million  times 
too  big.  It  Is  big  enough  to  challenge  every 
soul  In  this  Republic. 

PRXvirw  or  our  atomic  rcrrut* 
If  we  American  people  own  our  atomic 
power,  we  can  make  a  national  profit  on 
energy,  we  can  supply  ourselves  at  rates  so 
cheap  It  would  be  unbelievable  today.  With 
that  profit,  we  could  reimbtirse  the  owners 
of  business  that  will  gradually  t)ecome  obso- 
lete as  atomic  energy  replaces  them.  We 
could  finance  transitions  from  coal  and  elec- 
tricity to  atomic  energy.  We  could  erase  the 
war  debt.  And  we  could  finally  use  atomic 
power,  a  universal  necessity,  to  replace  taxa- 
tion—supplying funds  for  mammoth  projects 
undertaken  in  the  Interest  of  cbmmon  people. 
Suppose  we  do  not  nationalize  atomic 
energy?  In  that  case  we  will  be  competing 
with  socialistic  nations  for  world  markets  In 
v/hlch  to  sell  goods  and  services  produced 
by  that  energy  Russia  ts  such  a  nation. 
Britain  Is  becoming  such  a  nation.  And 
Britain  has  the  necessary  information.  I 
doubt  that  our  corporations  would  be  able  to 
meet  the  prices  and  the  advances  possible 
to  such  nations.  I  believe  nationalization  of 
atomic  energy  alone  will  solve  that  problem 
lor  us. 

At  the  same  time  It  will  keep  th«  re«t  of 
our  capitalistic  system  the  way  It  has  been. 
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We  thrive  on  capitalistic  competition.     And 
I  believe,  myself,  that  socialism  Is  tjrranny. 

Still  another  factor  is  involved  here.  If 
atomic  energy  Is  not  nationalized.  It  will 
Instead  become  corporate  property.  Corpo- 
rations will  use  It  for  profit.  They  will  be 
more  Interested  in  making  that  profit  than 
In  new  experiment,  replacement  of  still 
usable  equipment,  and  so  on.  They  will  fall 
behind  the  science  of  socialistic  nations — of 
Communist  countries  and  of  countries  with 
any  future  form  of  national  socialism. 
That  has  happened  loefore  In  this  country. 
In  any  war  from  today  on,  falling  behind  In 
research  would  be  fatal.  We  wouldn't  be 
given  time  to  convert  Industry — to  study  and 
then  Imitate  the  weapons  of  other  nations. 

This  thing  is  everybody's  business.  We 
must  own  It.  finance  .t,  through  It  maintain 
the  strength  that  means  security  and  by  It 
become  a  nation  superrlch  in  truth,  in  dreams 
and  in  property. 

The  carrying  out  of  such  plans  as  these  will 
require  boldness,  absolute  integrity,  com- 
plete pohtical  unselfishness  and  perpetual 
guts.  And  the  carrying  out  of  such  plans 
will  be  hazardous  But  I  think  all  other 
hazards   are   Immeasu-ably  greater 

For  we.  who  have  gone  so  far  in  two  cen- 
turies, now  own  infinity  and  eternity.  We 
have  become  the  people  physically  most 
powerful  on  earthr  Upon  what  we  have 
deeply  believed  and  upon  the  new  belief .s 
we  •'hall  find,  man's  fate  depends  For  50 
year*,  or  thereabouts,  vtfe  have  pr.,-.  ■ 
faulted.  Some  of  us  liave  lost  hi  ;.■  M.i;  , 
of  us  have  put  on:  :  ,.'h  :-^  ink':  back- 
ward. Still  more  u!  u.^  r..i-.e  bet'n  ur.able  to 
cUacem  in  the  future  a  proper  heritage  for 
Americans — a  thing  C)f  sufficient  challenge 
and  possibility  to  givis  us  ei>dles.s  incentive 
and  the  dignity  that  belongs  to  a  race  which 
pays  Its  respects  alike  to  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  Paul  Bunyan 

This  18  the  dream  we  yearned  lor.  This 
Is  the  long  chance — and  the  mam  chance. 
This  Is  the  superlative  responsibility  which. 
If  shouldered,  promises  a  paradise  men  can 
make  with  their  own  hands  and  their  own 
minds.  For  this  opportunity,  the  globe  is 
everywhere  marked  with  white  crosses  of  our 
young  dead.  That  Is  what  they  fought  to 
earn.    That  is  what  they  gave  to  you. 

This,  somehow,  magnificently,  is  us! 


T!,e  ?,1,ision  it  Congres> 

L X  i  £ .\ 6 ION    OF    H  r: .\I  A H K S 

Of 

HON,  CHARLEb  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15.  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speak.  1,  during  my  .service  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
watched  almost  daily  with  increa.«;ing  in- 
terest the  general  trend  of  influences  in 
t  he  Congre.ss.  It  is  jbvious  that  the  Con- 
press  IS  an  institution  that  must  bow  to 
the  will  of  influences. 

It  has  long:  been  my  contention  that  the 
Congress,  however,  must  bear  in  mind 
always  that  it  is  one  of  the  three  bodies 
of  Government  created  under  the  Con- 
.^iitution  and  that  it  must  at  all  times 
preserve  its  functions.  All  too  often  Con- 
cr.-.  sacrifices  its  p<3sation  before  the 
]>-'  pi-'  uh.ie  this  group  or  that,  within 
C  :.  ;.  -  yields  to  the  influence  of  eco- 
nomic pit's.<ure  group.<;.  or  perhaps  yields 
to  political  influence  Irom  the  adminis- 


tration, or  gives  great  consideration  to 
the  question  of  reelection.  These  are  all 
natural  human  qualities. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  at  all 
times  bear  in  mind  that  it  has  an  im- 
portant mission,  and  that  is  to  serve  all 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  not 
.some  special  group  or  some  special 
section. 

The  tax  bill  which  came  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  last  week  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  was  a  suggestion 
of  great  statesmaiiship  on  the  part  of 
the  mem.bership  of  that  committee.  It 
came  out  with  unanimous  repori;  and  by 
and  large  it  was  fought  out  on  the  floor 
and  supported  by  the.  membership. 

Thi6  is  an  illustration  of  what  Congress 
must  do  in  many  instances.  It  must 
think  of  itself  as  a  unit  in  the  interest 
of  the  national  well-being.  It  must  sub- 
merge political  ambition  sometimes,  and 
certainly  it  mu.st  check  off  the  influences 
of  economic  blocs,  while  it  drives  stead- 
fastly toward  a  goal  of  accomplishment. 
That  goal  of  accomplishment  must  be 
a  greater  service  for  all  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  diM.r.euished  gentlemen  of  the 
Ways  and  Mt  .uis  Committee  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  Nation's  congratulations  for 
their  unanimity  of  action  and  purpose 
on  the  tax  measure  recently  passed  by 
this  House. 

All  too  often  th.  Congress  is  bitterly 
condemned  by  editorial  writers  and  com- 
mentators. This  is  an  easy  thing  to  do 
because  condemnation  again-it  the 
Congres'  does  not  get  an  editor  in  any 
trouble. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  well  for  the  Members 
of  Congress,  and  especially  thtj  lower 
body,  to  take  due  notice  oi  editorial  com- 
ment throughout  the  Nation.  Times 
without  number  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress have  been  criticized  because  of  fail- 
ure to  join  hands,  not  as  Democrats  or 
as  Republicans,  but  as  Congressmen  in- 
spired to  render  to  the  Nation  a  service, 
and  a  .service  that  i.s  bsneficial  to  all  the 
people. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  a.'k  per- 
mission to  include  herewith  an  editorial 
written  by  Kenneth  W.  Simons,  of  the 
Bismarck  Tribune.  Bismarck  N.  Dak. 
While  in  many  respects.  I  am  not  in  com- 
plete accord  with  what  he  writes  here, 
nevertheless  I  do  feel  that  he  does  point 
the  way  for  a  more  complete  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress  in  the  interest  of 
the  people.  The  author  of  this  editorial 
Is  regarded  in  the  northwest  section  of 
the  United  States  as  among  the  foremost 
editorial  writers. 

CONGRESS    SHOULD    DO    IT 

When  the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment was  organized  In  1942  it  set  out  as 
its  guiding  principle  that  any  policv  I'ecom- 
mended  should  be  "from  the  standp<:iint  of 
the  general  welfare." 

To  date  it  has  done  an  outstanding  Job 
bucking  the  selfish  Interests  of  \  arious 
groups  in  doing  so.  There  have  been  no 
hidden  hooks  or  Jokers  in  the  variou;  CED 
proposals,  whereas,  in  contrast,  the  sugges- 
tions of  those  who  would  serve  only  their 
own  interests  are  full  of  them,  even  though 
all  claim  to  be  Interested  only  in  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 


Analysis  of  the  various  CED  proposals  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  arrived 
at  also  brings  out  the  fundamental  weak- 
ness of  Coqgress.  This  is  its  subservience 
to  lobbies.  Of  whom  was  Congress  thinking, 
for  example!  *'hd  it  lifted  all  controls  on 
housing  colts?  Was  it  thinking  of  the 
average  citlien  who  wants  to  invest  in  a 
home  or  wap  It  thinking  of  those  who  see 
huge  profltal  in  the  present  strong  demand 
for  housingf?  Was  the  approach  of  Con- 
gress truly  ofbjective? 

The  answer.  In  all  honesty,  seems  to  be 
"No."  I 

What  Co  regress  needs  is  an  objective  ap- 
proach rathtr  than  a  political  approach.  It 
could  and  siould  employ  its  own  experts  to 
advise  it  w|iat  is  best  for  the  Nation.  It 
could  hire  economists  and  technicians  Just 
as  the  CED  l^as  done. 

The  fact  j  is  that  what  should  be  the 
strongest  of  the  tripartite  sections  of  our 
Governmentj  is  really  the  weakest.  We  are 
trying  to  run  an  atomic-age  government  with 
a  "horse  anct  buggy"  legislative  system.  The 
two  things  jtist  do  not  go  together. 

Yet  an  aldrt  and  vigorous  Congress  is  the 
real  hope  pf  the  people.  It— with  the 
courts — stanils  as  the  bulwark  of  the  people's 
llt)ertiefi.  Tbere  is  no  substitute  for  it.  But 
It  must  do  its  job  more  effectively  or  It  will, 
eventually,  find  Itself  in  the  discard.  It  can 
do  a  better  job  if  its  Members  have  a  real 
will  to  do  so. 

Proposals  lor  reorganizing — streamlining — 
the  Congress  are  many.  Almost  any  one  of 
them  would  •  be  better  than  what  we  have 
now.  And  «ny  Intelligent  Congressman  or 
Senator  should  know  It. 

But.  regartlless  of  the  form  of  organiza- 
tion, the  most  single  desirable  end  la  that 
Congress  leato  to  see  things  objectively;  that 
It  have  a  policy  of  Its  own  and  not  take  Its 
policy  second-hand  from  self-seekers  and 
lobbyists. 

The  latest:  proposal  of  the  CED  is  the 
establishment  of  a  President's  Committee  on 
Full  Employitient  and  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Full  Employment.  These 
would  be  exjjected  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress measures  "to  deal  with  the  many  prob- 
lems involved  in  achieving  a  prosperous  and 
stable  econoitiy." 

The  main  difference  between  the  CED  and 
other  organisations  is  that  it  seeks,  first  of 
ali.  full  employment  and  auvocates  steps 
necessary  to, achieve  that  end.  The  others 
usually  seek  (high  profits  or— in  the  case  of 
some  labor  ;  organizations— special  advan- 
tages. Full  employment  is  only  an  inci- 
dent— if  it  is  considered  at  all. 

The  proposed  committee  system  would,  of 
course,  by-ppss  the  present  bunglesome, 
cumbersome  organization  of  Congress  and 
enable  It  to  provide  some  sort  of  leadership- 
in  the  publltf  interest.  This  is  an  end  de- 
voutly to  be  Wished. 


I 


Can  Congress  Save  Itself? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOl^SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  11,  1945 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  granted  me.  I  am  includ- 
ing as  part  of  my  remarks  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
reprinted  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
by  Henry  P.  Pringie  which  has  to  do  with 
the  subject  of  reorganizing  the  Congress 
It  follows; 
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The  Seventy-ninth  Con^rress  faces  an  issue 
as  grave  as  any  in  the  history  of  the  Federal 
Legislature.  The  issue  is  whether  Congress 
can  modernize  its  archaic  machinery  and 
thereby  regain  Its  historical  position  of 
power  without  which  the  democratic  process 
will  fail. 

A  handful  of  men  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have  long  been  aware  of  the  impend- 
ing catastrophe  Together  with  private  citi- 
zens, they  have  been  working  for  years  to 
prevent  it.  Their  efforts  have  culminated 
In  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress. 

What  happens  to  its  recommendations  will 
be  the  test  The  worn-out  rules,  the  en- 
trenched privileges,  the  perty  Jealousies,  and 
the  hollow  traditions  of  t)ie  supposedly  co- 
ordinate legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment may  combine  to  defeit  all  suggested 
changes. 

HALT     CFNTTTBT    BEHIND    TIMES 

Congress,  burdened  with  enormous  prob- 
lems, first  of  the  depression  and  then  war.  is 
understaffed,  imderpaid.  ard  overworked.  It 
has  been  ridiculed  by  the  public  and  kicked 
around  by  the  executive  departments.  Its 
machinery,  largely  fashioned  in  1890,  is  50 
years  out  of  date. 

Congress  has  largely  at^dicated  its  legis- 
lative as  well  as  Its  supervisory  duties.  Bills 
are  drafted  in  the  White  Hcuse  or  fsome 
agency,  instead  of  by  ti.e  lawmakers  of 
Capitol  Hill,  and  are  enacted  under  Executive 
pressure. 

Congress  is  so  afraid  of  public  opinion 
that  salaries  of  13.000  and  less  are  paid  for 
work  for  which  the  executive  agencies  give 
$8,000  without  hesitation.  Congress  spends 
rougiily  $16,000,000  on  itself  each  year,  about 
what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  uses 
for  travel  alone. 

Congress  is  still  a  horse-and-buggy  rem- 
nant in  an  age  of  automobiles,  airplanes, 
and  atomic  bombs.  The  peril  grows  that 
this  frustrated  collection  o(  overworked  leg- 
islators may  become  permanently,  as  Senator 
O'Mahonet,  of  Wyoming,  has  warned, 
"merely  a  timid  and  formal  appendix  to 
bureaucracy." 

A  PROGRAM  or  Al.TION 

Opinions  differ,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  on 
how  to  prevent  this.  Nearly  eveiTbody 
agrees  that  the  reforms  will  come  step  by 
step,  and  not  through  sweeping  changes. 
The  consensus  would  appear  to  be  that  Con- 
gress cannot  serve  the  nation  adequately 
until  the  following  things  have  been  done: 

1.  Reorganize  the  committee  structure  of 
Congress. 

2.  Lift  from  the  shoulders  of  Members  most 
of  fheir  nonleglslatlve  duties. 

3.  Improve  liaison  between  the  two  Houses, 
and  between  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch. 

4.  Increase  salaries  or  expense  allowances 
of  Members. 

5.  Provide  Members  and  committees  with 
adequate  research  staffs. 

6.  Evolve  some  substitute  for  the  seniority 
system  of  selecting  commlf^ee  chairmen 

An  effective  Congress  Is  utterly  impossible 
without  drastic  reorganization  of  its  commit- 
tees. The  present  clutter  Is  senseless,  over- 
lapping, and  confusing.  Few  Congressmen 
even  know  how  many  exist. 

Congressmen  cannot  possioiy  attend  all  the 
meetings  Unable  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  subjects  under  dis<'Usslon,  commit- 
tee members  vote  by  proxy  f.long  party  lines. 
It  is  common  for  them  to  liurry  from  com- 
mittee room  to  committee  room,  distributing 
proxies,  and  then  attend  the  hearing  which 
they  regard  as  the  most  important. 

The  committee  system,  haxing  evolved  with 
the  years,  has  no  relation  to  the  branches 
of  the  executive.  It  has  virtually  no  rela- 
tion to  anything  The  House  has  three  com- 
mittees on  pensions.    It  apparently  operates 


on  the  theory  that  a  flood  never  has  any 
relation  to  a  river:  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  and  the  Flood  Control  Committee 
work  separately 

Evn.s  or  sENiLrrr  system 

It  wont  be  so  easy  to  abolish  the  seniority, 
often  called  the  senility,  system.  Advance- 
ment by  seniority  alone  keefts  men  too  old 
for  their  Jobs  in  committee  posts  on  which 
the  operation  of  Congress  depends.  It  blocks 
the  progress  of  younger,  more  able  Congress- 
men. 

Certainly  amended  rules  should  strip  from 
committee  chairmen  some  of  their  arbitrary 
powers  Today  they  can  block  legislation  at 
wUl.  As  Congressmen  Hebtes  has  pointed 
out,  a  one-thlid  minority  in  a  committee 
should  be  sufficient  to  place  legislation  before 
the  Hcuse. 

Congress  will  doubtless  agree  that  more 
adequate  research  and  technical  help  should 
t>e  supplied  both  to  the  Members  and  to 
their  committees  The  added  cost  is  utterly 
insignificant  A  mere  $83,000  is  now  paid  in 
both  Houses  for  lawyers  to  help  draft  legisla- 
tion. The  Department  of  Agriculture  alone 
spends  $1,600,000  for  its  legal  staff 

WARNING    BT    MEDICAL    OrFICZR 

None  of  these  reforms  will  help  very  much, 
however,  unless  Congress  divests  itself  of 
unessential  business.  One  is  governing  the 
District  of  Columbia.  A  committee  In  each 
house — the  great  Bilbo  Is  chairman  on  the 
Senate  side — must  pass  on  the  most  trivial 
subjects  Last  spring,  the  profound  question 
of  an  8-foot  increase  in  the  height  of  a  hos- 
pital had  to  be  thrashed  out  while  such  mat^- 
ters  85  pdstwar  conversion  were  shelved 

The  alternative  to  change  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  Congress  Is  chaos  In  their  own  in- 
terest alone  the  Members  should  act  swiftly 
to  cut  down  unnecessary  burdens  Senator 
Maloney  served  on  23  committees  In  press- 
ing for  the  resolution  which  created  the 
Joint  committee,  the  Senator  last  December 
described  the  overwhelming  burden  he  was 
carrying.  Seven  weeks  later  he  died  of  a 
heart  attack. 

During  the"  committee's  hearings.  Dr. 
George  W  Calver,  medical  officer  of  the 
Capitol,  warned  that  the  congressional  pace 
must  be  slowed  down  He  made  it  clear 
that  additional  heart  attacks  and  nervous 
breakdowns  would  surely  come  unless  Mem- 
bers watched  their  health  more  carefully. 
Perhaps  the  doctor  has  frightened  the  boys 
Into  taking  some  action  this  fall  or  winter. 


Dock  VV  ri  t  rs  and  CIO  Seamen  Delay 
Return  of  American  Soldiers  From 
Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WiLLIA'vi  A.  PiilLN^LR 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
argiiment  or  excuse  for  delay  in  demo- 
bilizing the  Army  has  been  the  claim 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  ships.  Boats 
are  just  not  available  to  returr.  men 
from  Europe  in  greater  numbers.  This 
handicap,  however,  is  now  faced  with  a 
still  greater  obstacle  in  the  return  of 
our  soldiers. 

NEW    YORK    HAEBOR    SHIPPING    PAE.ALTZED 

Government  ofiBcials  charge  that  the 
strike  of  the  dock  workers  in  New  York 


Harbor  is  responsible  for  tying  up  N)ats 
in  the  harbor.  This  means  that  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  Europe  will  have  to  stay 
there  until  the  dock  workers  pet  ready  -o 
work.  In  all  fairness,  we  cannot  blame 
this  condition  on  the  Army  officers. 

soldiers'  RETtniN   DELATO  BT  STRIKE 

Here  is  what  the  Washington  Post, 
October  13,  1945.  says: 

Return  home  of  15.000  American  troops, 
eagerly  waiting  in  European  ports,  is  being 
delayed  by  the  tytng  up  of  ships  in  New  York 
Harbor's  longshoremen  strike.  Government  of- 
ficials chargerf  last  night.     •     •     •" 

Sixteen  Liberty  and  Victory  shipw.  fitted  as 
troop  transports,  are  among  the  more  than 
353  ehips  immobilized  by  the  harbor  tie-up. 

Other  newsp£fperf.  have  carried  the 
same  information,  and  the  statements 
have  not  been  denied.  Late  Saturday 
afternoon  newspapers  indicated  tliat  a 
change  of  heart  had  taken  place  among 
those  responsible  for  the  strike,  and  the 
Times-Herald  of  Washington,  D.  C.  car- 
ries an  item,  in  part,  as  follows: 

RE.M)T    ro   CONFER    wrTH    ARMT DOCK    STRIKERS 

AGREE  TO  SER\7CE  SHIPS  FOB  RETURN  OF  \  ET- 
ERANS — STEP  TAKEN  .KTtTn  GOVERNl^ENT 
OmCIALS  APPEAL  TO  UNION  TO  FREE  VESSELS 
IN    NEW    TORK 

Longshoremen,  whose  12-day  strike  has 
paralyzed  New  York  shipping,  announced 
early  today  they  would  begin  immediately 
servicing  ships  engaged  In  supplying  the 
armed  forces  abroad  and  returning  troops  to 
this  country 

These  statements,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
based  on  facts,  for  so  far  as  I  know  there 
has  been  no  denial,  and  the  dock  strikers 
far"  charged  with  delay  in  returning  these 
troops.  I  just  want  the  folks  back  home 
to  know  where  the  blame  rests.  The 
situation  Is  further  complicated  by  de- 
velopments 'hat  took  place  yesterday. 
Sunday,  Octobd  14,  1945.  Note  the  fol- 
lowing headline.s  and  news  item  from  the 
Times  Herald: 

CIO  SEAMEN  BLOCK  END  OF  SHIP  TTE-VP REFUSE 

WORK  UNTIL  ALL  DOCK  HANDS  RETURN — TROOP 
RZDEFLOYMENT  DELAYED  BY  DISPUTE 

A  back-to-work  mcveraent  among  striking 
A.  P.  of  L.  longshoremen  at  New  York's  har- 
bor was  threatened  with  curtailment  by  the 
National  Maritime  Union  <CIO)  as  the  13- 
day  dispute  contmued  to  paralyze  shipping 
p.nd  interfered  with  troop  deployment.  Ap- 
proximately 2.000  of  the  estimated  35.000 
strikers  reported  to  the  piers  lor  work  yester- 
day. But  the  CIO  maritime  union  said  it 
would  refuse  to  provide  steam  to  work  the 
winches  aboard  the  ships  until  all  the  long- 
shoremen agree  to  end  the  13-day  tie-up. 

SECRETARY  OF   WAR  PATTEB60N  COMMENTS 

Then,  here  is  a  short  quotation  from  a 
statement  by  Secretary  of  War  Patter- 
son, .showing  what  results  from  all  this: 

Every  day  lost  in  turning  ships  around  is 
delaying  the  homecoming  of  thoiosands  of 
soldiers  who  have  been  engaged  for  several 
years  in  combat  duty  in  Europe. 

All  of  US  would  like  to  know  who  is 
respwn.sible  for  this  dastardly  condition, 
this  "stab  in  the  back"  of  men  in  our 
armed  forces  in  Europe,  and  this  un- 
patriotic refusal  to  help  bring  them  back 
home,  so  they  can  be  discharged  from 
the  Army,  and  return  to  their  families. 

WHO   IS   RESPONSIBLE   FOE   THE   STRIKES 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  more  capable 
of  telling  us  who  is  responsible  for  these 
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strikes  than  Mr.  Joseph  P  H.  :.  presi- 
dent of  tl  A  F.  of  L.  Inieinational 
Longshoren.t :. ..  Association.  Mr.  Ryan 
i?ave  an  Interview  on  O::tober  12  in  New 
York  City,  and  openly  charged  that  the 
Communists,  working  through  others, 
were  the  ones  who  created  the  strike 
situation,  and  the  strikes  that  followed. 
The  Times-Herald.  Washington.  D.  C. 
news  item  is  as  follows  in  the  October  13 
issue : 

A.   F.   OP  L.   EXECUTIVE  SAYS   UNITED  ST.ATES   REDS 
BACK    DOCK    STRIKE 

(By  Charles  Gotthart) 
New  York.  October  12— The  story  of  the 
Communist  plot  behind  the  New  York  water- 
Iront  strike  that  has  converted  the  world's 
— bu*lest  port  Into  a  "ghost  harbor"  was  told 
lor  the  flrst  time  today  by  Joseph  P.  Ryan, 
colorful  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Association  and 
arch  enemy  of  communism. 

"CommunLsts  Inspired  by  Communist- 
dominated  CIO  unions  heve  seized  this  op- 
portunity In  another  effort  to  infiltrate  into 
the  ILA  and  gain  a  dominating  position  thus 
far  repulsed  by  loyal  American  A.  F.  of  L. 
members,"   he   declared. 

PART  or  LON<;  EFFORT 

"It  Is  part  of  an  effort  carried  on  for  years, 
unii.'>  rupt  n  hv  the  war  years  and  noiwith- 
standtni;  iaoi.T  s  pledtje  at^alnst  strikes  during 
wartime — a  pledge  our  union  faithlully  main- 
tained. 

"The  Communists  are  trying  to  dishonor 
cur  lonsshoremen  and  discredit  their  war 
record,  which  has  been  praised  by  the  Navy. 
One  of  their  motives  Is  to  further  the  Com- 
munist movement  in  Italy — to  prevent  the 
shipment  of  supplies  to  that  striclcen  country 
and  thus  lay  the  ground  work  for  a  Com- 
munist uprising  there. 

"Aa  usual,  they  wrap  themselves  In  a  false 
cloak  of  Americanism.  There  is  unmistakable 
evidence  that  the  port  tie-up  Is  the  work  of 
Communists." 

SATS  TRIO  DIRECTS  STRIKE 

lu  an  Interview  openly  disclosing  what 
hitherto  had  been  referred  to  as  outside  Influ- 
ences, Ryan  asserted  that  Communist  agita- 
tion behind  the  strike  wtis  directed  bv  Joseph 
0.irran.  president  of  the  Communist-domi- 
nated CIO  National  Maritime  Union;  Ferdi- 
nand C  Smitli,  NMU  secretary  repeatedly  ex- 
posed as  a  Communist  supporter,  and  Harry 
Bridges,  west  coast  CIO  water-front  czar 
whom  the  Roosevelt  administration  saved 
deportation  as  an  undesirable  alien  and 
c       niunlst. 

•'Communists  distributed  thousands  of 
handbills  printed  by  the  CIO  among  the 
longshoremen  whom  we  were  trying  to  get 
back  to  work— urging  them  to  remain  out  and 
prolong  the  strike  as  wc  were  attempting  to 
end  It,"  Ryan  said. 

In  pinnini?  the  Communist  label  on  the 
outside  Influences.  Ryan  was  Joined  by  Eu- 
gene Sampson,  business  agent  of  one  of  the 
ILA  locals  who  has  swun^;  to  Rvan  s  support 
after  having  originally  led  a  rank-and-file 
uprising. 

The  foregoing  news  item  state?  things 
In    clear    and    unmi.<:takable    language. 

M:     Hyuv:  i  .^ .  :.  thing  to  conceal.     He 

''""'-  i-"^  i:t'-:*a-e  to  put  the  guilt  n::  'he 
C,nnr::u:i^.-.-  (-■,  perhaps,  their  U';;ow 
i:.r. t  U:^.  \Vr  w.  u;d  expect  such  depre- 
riar;  )n  iro"-  i::e  Cnjrrnunists,  for,  after 
a:;,  t;-fv  sf(  k  -o  tis^vrrc^y  cur  country  and 
r;;:  fLic  and  cuv  ':<:,  v  institutionv  D:>i  I 
iit-ar  yen  Na>'  I  U:o::^h  that  wa.s  wliat 
our  boys  m  K-\:oi>r  li.^u^iit  they  were  " 
figlUK-t;  to  pic-erve?" 


WHAT    CAN    BE    DONE    TO    AVOID    DELAYS    IN 
HETUKNING    OUR   SOLDIERS 

Naturally,  everyone  with  a  son,  hus- 
band, father,  or  brother  now  in  our 
armed  forces  in  Europe  wants  to  know 
what  can  be  done  to  get  these  beats  in 
operation  again.  The  delay  is  not  justi- 
fied. Well,  we  still  have  an  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  It  adminis- 
ters the  laws.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  is  still  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States.  He  still  enjoys  emer- 
gency wai  ;)-\v>-^  for  up  to  date  he  has 
not  officially  deciared  the  war  at  an  end. 
The  President  or  his  representatives  can 
act.  If  necessary,  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  can  operate  the  ships.  They  did  it 
when  they  had  to  face  the  fire  of  battle, 
and  death  and  destruction.  That  was 
the  time  when  the  ringleaders  on  the 
water  front  were  enjoying  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  safety  of  New  York 
Harbor.  The  situation  calls  for  drastic 
action  by  our  Chief  Executive.  Suppose 
you  tell  the  President,  who.<;e  address  is 
"The  White  Hou.se,  Washington,  D.  C." 
what  you  think  about  this  interesting 
subject.  I  predict  that  he  will  listen, 
and  take  appropriate  action. 


Freedom  Works  Two  Ways-  We  \rc  Al- 
ways Free  For  Something  as  V\e!i  as 
From  Something 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

.HQN.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15.  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  having  been  granted  unanimoas  con- 
sent so  to  do,  I  am  pleased  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Congp  -tsicn.^l  Record  of 
this  date  the  splenu.d  editorial.  This 
Thing  Called  Freedom.  It  is  printed 
in  the  Compton  Journal  under  date  of 
October  16.  1945,  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  ablest  publications  in  the 
great  Eighteenth  Congressional  District 
of  California,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  this  Congress.  The  city  of 
Compton,  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  is 
the  second  largest  community  in  the 
Eighteenth  Congre.ssional  District  in  the 
terms  of  population,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  thriving,  progressive,  patriotic  com- 
munities in  the  Nation. 

THIS    THING    CALLED    FREEDOM 

America  and  the  world  has  passed  through 
the  awful  ordeal  of  universal  war.  and  vic- 
tory in  our  time  has  been  won.  We  have  paid 
a  price  for  that  victory— a  price  in  American 
money  and  tears  and  blood.  It  was  not 
destined  to  come  in  the  lifetime  of  those  who 
sacrificed  most  selflessly  for  It.  These  were 
the  men  and  women  who  gave  their  lives  in 
order  that  those  now  living  might  expe.'-lence 
this  glory  of  human  spirit. 

Many  of  them  died  when  hope  of  a  vic- 
torious peace  was  dim:  Americans  at  Bataan; 
Russians  at  Moscow  and  Stalingrad:  British 
and  Ca:.;vr:..,:.s  at  Dunkerque;  Chinese  on  a 
hunditd  ioii  u.utlefields,  the  uoble  mea  and 


women  of  th^  European  underground  resist- 
ance who  ditd  by  starvation,  torture,  and 
the  firing  sqjuad.  The  free  peoples  of  the 
world  cannot  repay  them;  can  only  accord 
them  an  eterjial  peace  in  honor  with  all  who 
have  died  iiK  the  name  of  liberty  through 
mankind's  titoubled  history. 

The  atrocifies  of  war  are  easy  to  remem- 
ber and  difficult  to  forget.  The  things  for 
which  those  sacrifices  were  made  will  be  more 
difficult   to  remember. 

We  say  we  have  fought  for  freedom. 

Freedom  v/orks  two  ways.  We  are  always 
free  for  something  as  well  as  from  some- 
thing. 

Let  us  renaember  what  freedom  for  self- 
seeking  bougpit  us  after  the  last  war.  It 
bought  us  unemployment,  bitterness,  strikes, 
class  conflict,  race  hatred,  and  war. 

Why  not  use  freedom  for  something  dif- 
ferent, this  time,  and  win  through  to  a  dif- 
ferent result?  Why  not  use  freedom  to  build 
teamwork?  Bere  Is  the  only  thing  which.  In 
the  long  run.  can  brmg  us  happiness  at  home, 
peace  In  industry  and  security  between  na- 
tions. Here  it  a  grea  -er  chance  for  pioneering 
than  there  Was  for  any  of  the  men  who 
crossed  our  aontinent  or  built  our  industry. 

Why  not  use  freedom,  this  time,  for  renais- 
sance? Renaissance  in  art,  literature,  drama. 
Renaissance  tn  our  underlying  ideas  about 
business  and  the  professions.  Why  not  bring 
freshness  out  of  sameness?  Why  not  emnloy 
our  energies  tnd  talents  for  creative  ends  in- 
stead of  prostituting  them  for  a  sensation, 
or  for  notoriety  or  gain? 

Why  not  use  our  freedom,  this  time,  to  work 
changes  in  tUe  hearts  and  minds  of  people — 
changes  whl^  can  turn  fear  into  security, 
confusion  Inlto  certainty,  and  thus  really 
change  the  Conditions  under  which  people 
live?  ; 

Why  not,  lii  short,  use  freedom  to  remake 
the  world  Initead  of  trying  to  make  some- 
thing from"  it?  If  we  think  only  that  the 
world  owes  u^  a  living  we  will  surely  go  on 
living  in  hot  ♦ater.  But  if  we  think  what  our 
living  can  glvfe  to  the  world  then,  perhaps.  It 
will  not  come  crashing  down  again  around 
our  ears. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  appears  as 
striking  a  kA^note  of  thought  and  action, 
and  I  wish  ajl  the  readers  thereof  to  have 
the  benefit  of  its  splendid  interpreta- 
tion and  emphasis. 


Steamship  Companies  in  Air 
Transportation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

I     OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOiDSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  15.  1945 

Mr.  PRIE3T.  Mr,  Speaker,  there  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  an  article 
entitled  "Steamship  Companies  in  Air 
Transportation,"  written  by  the  late  Col. 
Edgar  S.  Gorrell,  president  of  the  Air 
Transport  jAssociation  of  America. 
Colonel  Gorrjell  served  as  Chief  of  SLcfl 
of  our  Air  Farces  during  the  First  World 
War  and  waa  recognized  as  an  outstand- 
ing authority  on  aviation  matters.  Be- 
lieving his  article  on  this  timely  subjsct 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members,  I  am 
inserting  it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Steamship  Companies  in  Air  Transportation 
The  major  purpose  of  this  arUcle  la  to  com- 
ment ou  one  prepared  by  Paul  Hocges.  execu- 
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tlve  assistant  of  the  Mataon  Navigation  Co.. 
and  published  In  the  January  15,  1945,  Issue 
of  American  Aviation.  Mr.  Hodgiis'  thesis  was 
that  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  In  l5^uin^ 
certificates  for  international  air  transporta- 
tion, should  treat  steamship  companies 
equally  with  other  applicants  Ail  the  steam- 
ship companies  ask.  according  to  Mr.  Hodges, 
is  that  tlie  'circumstance  of  teing  steam- 
ship companies,  rather  than  some  other  kind 
of  company,  be  not  held  against  them  "  in  cer- 
tificate proceedings.  This  is  made  to  sound 
insignificant  and  to  cause  the  unthinking 
promptly  to  assent.  Actually,  of  couise.  they 
seek  a  complete  reversal  of  cxingreaeional 
poUcy  as  expressed  in  the  Ci\ll  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938.  In  addition,  they  seek  to  Im- 
pose upon  the  Board,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  development  of  air  transportation,  a  re- 
quirement that  It  ignore  a  fundamental  dis- 
ability of  a  large  group  of  applicants  for  new 
international  routes. 

The  steamship  companies,  by  virtue  of  be- 
ing steamship  companies,  are  tiasically  dis- 
qualified to  undertake  the  responsibUity  of 
developing  air  transportation.  .Mr  and  sur- 
face transportation  are  comp.?tltive.  The 
area  of" competition  is  now  Tcry  limited,  to 
be  sure,  out  it  should  be  the  obje<  tlve  of  every 
air-line  operator,  through  improvements  in 
service  and  reductions  in  costs,  to  broaden 
this  field  of  competition  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent and  as  quickly  a.s  possible.  Within  a 
few  years  after  the  war  It  looks  as  if  the  air 
lines  will  be  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  steamship  companies  for  flrst-  and 
second-class  passenger  traffic  and  for  a  very 
small  amount  of  highly  valued  or  emergency 
cargo.  Even  if  the  air  line  were  operated  by 
a  steamship  company,  the  air  line  would 
probably  get  a  good  portion  of  this  traffic,  but 
this  is  a  very  limited  market  on  which  to  ex- 
pect to  develop  air  transportation  as  this  Na- 
tion muft  develop  It.  Our  interaatlonal  air 
transport  fleet  wouli  be  a  verj  small  one 
If  this  were  all  it  had  to  carry.  The  expan- 
sion of  air  transportation  wlli  Ix'  dependent 
uixin  the  trade  and  travel  stimulated  by  the 
benefits  of  this  new  mode  of  transportation — 
benefits  which  wUl  net  in  all  casi?s  be  imme- 
diately apparent  to  every  traveler  and  busi- 
nessman to  whom  they  might  be  \  aluable.  It 
Is  at  this  point  that  the  steiimshlp-operated 
air  line  would  fail.  It  would  dc'  so  for  two 
reasons. 

IMFARTIALTTT  WON 'T  DEVELOP  AIR  TRANSPORT 

In  the  first  place,  the  steamship  manage- 
ment would  be  responsible  to  its  stockhold- 
ers for  a  large  Investment  In  surface  vessels 
and  would  necessarily  exercise  the  utmost  care 
in  guarding  the  inte^ty  of  that  investment. 
Even  assuming  that  the  management  would 
not  deliberately  set  out  to  retard  the  devel- 
opment of  it?  air  line.  It  certainly  could  not 
be  expected  to  make  the  tremer.dotis  efforts 
that  will  be  required  to  expand  the  air  uans- 
port  market  when  those  efforts  might  be 
thought  to  reduce  the  value  of  its  much 
larger  stake  in  stirface  facilities  This  con- 
flict of  mterest  could  not  fail  to  produce  over- 
caution  and  indecision  when  frecisely  the 
opposite  characteristics  are  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  overseas  air  service. 

The  second  reason  that  the  steimship  com- 
pan>  would  fail  In  the  development  of  the 
traffic  required  by  Its  air  line  is  because  of 
the  Innato  tendency  of  steamship  men  to 
think  in  terms  of  slow  and  relatively  cheap 
ocean  transport,  and  to  regard  r».  Im.mutable 
the  travel  habits  and  methods  of  doing  busi- 
ness which  have  grown  up  arouiid.  and  have 
been  adjusted  to,  steamship  service  There  is 
good  reason  to  fear  that  air  transportation. 
If  left  to  them,  would  be  made  to  fit  that 
mold  rather  than  t>eing  given  freedom  to  real- 
ly.o  Its  full  potentialities.  If  people  retain 
their  present  travel  habits  and  if  busineasmen 
continue  to  conduct  their  busine:ises  and  ship 
their  cargo  m  the  same  way  tlicy  always  have, 


the  available  traffic  for  air  transport  will  be 
very  lanlted.  The  objective  of  the  air-line 
operator  must  be  to  demonstrate  to  the  pub- 
lic the  benefits  of  air  travel  and  to  convince 
businessmen  that  profits  may  be  made 
through  the  use  of  air  transportation  even 
though  the  actual  transport  rates  are  high. 
It  seems  quite  impossible  that  this  type  of 
contribution  to  the  development  of  air  trans- 
portation and  to  the  w-lder  distribution  of  its 
tjenefits  would  be  made  by  a  steamship  oper- 
ator. The  best  tliat  can  be  expected  of  the 
steamship  operator  Is  that  he  wUl  be  com- 
pletely neutral  as  between  the  two  forms  of 
transportation.  This  is  the  best  that  Mr. 
Hodges  had  to  offer.  He  gave  assurances  that 
the  ocean  carriers  would  not  restrain  avia- 
tion in  favor  of  their  surface  operations  and 
said  that  It  would  be  Just  as  advantageous 
for  the  steamship  company  to  carry  passen- 
gers on  its  air  line  as  on  Its  steamships.  Air 
transportation  will  not  advance  far  under 
such  a  regime  because  the  development  of 
this  ve.y  speedy  and  comfortable,  but  highly 
expensive,  form  of  transpKjrtatlon  requires 
more  than  impartiality.  It  requires  the  eOoit 
and  Initiative  and  Imagination  which  can 
only  be  provided  by  an  Independent  manage- 
ment which  is  convinced  of  the  superiority  of 
air  transportation  and  Is  determined  to  per- 
suade the  traveler  and  the  shipper  that  It  Is 
right. 

This  country  has  the  finest  air  trarisporta- 
tion  system,  the  best  transport  aircraft,  and 
the  largest  aggregation  of  operating  expe- 
rience of  any  nation  in  the  world.  These 
are  of  Immense  value  to  our  national  se- 
curity, ffrestige.  and  trade,  and  they  were 
not  acquired  through  the  observance  of  strict 
neutrality.  This  development  has  not  been 
achieved  under  managements  which  felt  that 
If  people  were  going  to  travel  they  could 
go  by  air  or  rail  or  ship  or  bus.  and  It  did 
not  matter  much  which.  It  is  attributable 
to  the  pounding  of  pavements  in  search  or 
air-lme  business — when  there  was  very  lit- 
tle—  by  men  who  had  to  fill  the  airplanes  or 
go  broke.  These  men  created  business  where 
no  business  had  been  before,  and  if  mterna- 
tional  air  transportation  Is  to  develop  as  it 
should,  the  same  efforts  will  have  to  be  con- 
tinued  In   the   international    field 

AIR- LINE  OPERATIONS  COMPLETELY  DIFFERENT 

Mr.  Hodges  revealed  his  fundamental  mis- 
conception of  the  air  transport  problem  when 
he  referred  to  air  transport  as  "a  newcomer 
in  the  trade.  "  the  trade  pre.'^umably  being 
overseas  transportation.  Air  transportation 
is  Jtist  not  the  same  "trade"  that  he  is  dis- 
cussing, or  at  least  it  should  not  be  so  regard- 
ed. The  trade  he  Is  talking  about  is  the 
carriage  of  passengers  and  goods  at  11  knots 
an  hour  in  a  large  vessel  on  the  surface,  at 
an  average  cost  of  about  2  mills  a  ton-mile. 
Air  transportation  is  the  carriage  of  pas- 
sengers and  goods  at  250  miles  an  hour  In 
a  small  vessel  In  the  air.  at  15  cents  or  more 
a  ton-mile.  Air  transportation  Is  a  revolu- 
tionary change  from  transport  by  ship  and 
it  must  be  conducted  and  sold  entirely  dif- 
ferently. Certamly  the  actual  operation  of 
a  steamship  line  and  the  air  line  are  com- 
pletely different.  No  mtegratlon  is  pos- 
sible here.  The  carnage  of  traffic  by  air 
would  present  an  entirely  new  problem  to  a 
steamship  line  and  it  Is  equally,  if  perhaps 
not  so  obviously,  true  that  the  sale  of  this 
traffic  is  completely   different  also. 

A  limited  amount  of  air-line  traffic  can  be 
gotten  by  merely  operating  the  air  line,  but 
air  transport  cannot  live  and  develop  on  the 
driblets  that  would  be  produced  that  way. 
The  air-line  traffic  man  must  def>art  com- 
pletely from  the  methods  prevailing  in  sur- 
lace  carriage  and  develop  new  markets  for 
himself.  A.^  an  example  advantage  must  be 
taken  of  the  possibility  of  persuading  the 
American  public  to  spend  a  week-end  vaca- 
tion in  Londuu,  or  »  2  weeka'  vacation  in 


Al 


Switzerland.    This   market   ha*   never   brcn 

available  to  the  steamship.  Completely  new 
thinking  will  have  to  govern  the  sale  of 
cargo  transportation  by  air  because  it  will 
be  necessary  in  many  cases  to  alter  methods 
of  doing  btL«;lness  Air  transport  is  not  the 
same  trade  as  steamship  operation  and  it 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  development  (t 
the  business  if  it  feU  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  predispoaed  to  think  U  was. 

coMPrrmoN  means  survival 

In  seekli^g  to  determine  the  role  of  the 
steamship  In  air  transportation,  the  objec- 
tive should  be  to  meet  the  needs  of  boih 
air  transportation  and  the  surface  merchant 
marine.  As  has  been  said,  a  percentage  of 
the  overseas  passenger  business  will  go  to 
the  air  without  the  exercise  of  much  initia- 
tive by  those  who  are  responsible  for  run- 
ning the  air  line.  It  would  be  most  unfcr- 
M  tunate  if  the  management  of  a  steamship 
company  also  owning  an  air  line  should  de- 
cide to  carry  pa^isengers  by  air  and  to  cease 
its  efforts  to  attract  steamship  passenger 
business,  for  if  we  are  to  have  a  well-rounaed 
merchant  marine  It  must  Include  passenger 
as  well  as  freight  vessels.  If  the  steamship 
companies  are  provided  with  air  lines  this 
might  well  be  the  result,  and  Mr.  Hodges' 
assertion  that  an  Impartial  attitude  would 
be  maintained  as  between  the  two  forms 
of  transportation  indicates  that  this  is 
more  than  a  possibility.  Impartiality  la 
Just  as  t)ad  for  the  proper  development 
of  the  merchant  marine  as  It  is  for  the 
proper  development  of  air  transportation. 
Even  for  passengers,  ocean  trstel  ha*  many 
advantages.     As  Admiral  Land  has  said : 

"To  many  persons  a  sea  voyage  provides 
an  t'nequaled  opportunity  for  relaxation,  so- 
cial life,  and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
5ea  air.  App>etite-glving  ozone  and  the  iodine 
in  the  salt  spray  are  not  Inh&led  10  and  15 
thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
There  will  be  ships  for  these  people. 

"Although  I  will  not  argue  against  air 
transportation's  superiority  over  surface 
transportation  In  certain  fields,  I  will  argue 
that  we  are  going  to  need  just  as  many  ships 
to  carry  on  world  commerce  aa  though  the 
airplane  still  did  not  travel  over  great  bodies 
of  water.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  we'U  need 
more  ships,  because  the  airplane  will  develop 
interior  regions  of  countries  whi'-h  hitherto 
have  been  difficult  to  reach  by  any  other 
transportation." 

If  there  Is  no  easier  way  to  retain  the  pas- 
senger business  the  steamsh'p  oompanies  will 
undoubtedly  be  Impelled  throuph  air  com- 
petition to  make  the  most  of  these  advan- 
tages, and  these  efforts  will  not  only  provioe 
a  better  and  more  varied  service  ior  the  pa- 
tron but  they  will  also  aid  In  providing  the 
country  with  the  surface  merchant  marine 
which  It  must  have.  If  the  steamship  com- 
panies, on  the  other  hand,  are  permitted 
to  acquire  their  new  competitor  there  will 
be  little  incentive  for  them  to  create  theee 
improvements.  It  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  large  grants  of  public  funds  are 
given  our  steam.ship  operators  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  and  maintaining  the  sur- 
face merchant  marine  required  by  our  na- 
tional Interest.  With  those  funds  comes  re- 
spxjnsibillty  for  bending  every  effort  to  carry 
out  this  public  policy. 

As  Mr  Hodges  pointed  out.  one  thing  on 
which  we  can  all  agree  is  that  this  Nation 
needs  "a  sound,  adequate  merchant  marine 
of  the  air  and  sea  which  will  keep  the  Amer- 
ican flag  flying  high  and  far  in  international 
competition.  "  This  is  a  great  objective  but 
he  espouses  the  worst  possible  method  o< 
achieving  it,  a  method  which  would  deprive 
both  air  transport  and  the  surface  merch.int 
marine  of  the  vigorous,  eneraetlc  mau;ige- 
nient  which  must  characterlEe  both  of  tlura 
If  the  objective  u  to  be  attained. 
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Report  on  Visit  to  Army  Separation  Cen- 
tcri  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  and 
Fort  Sheridan,  111. 


EXTENSION   OV   KJMAHK^ 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  H9EVEN 

or  lov,  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

— X,         Monday.  October  15.  1945 

Mr.  HOEVEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
gressional committee  composed  of  Wii - 
LiAM  C.  Cole,  of  Mi.ssouri:  Ch.^rles  B. 
HoEVEN,  of  Iowa:  James  I  Dom.iver,  of 
Iowa;  and  Albm- :  >.!  C  :\  :  i:  msas, 
vi.sited  the  sepu;  .i:.,;:;  i^:,;:;  .  u:  jrlTer- 
Ron  Barracks,  Mc.  on  September  28  and 
29.  1945.  This  separation  center  is  un- 
der the  direction  ot  Bnu.  Gen.  Qeorge  D. 
Shea,  and  l.s  being  conducted  In  a  com- 
petent and  efflclent  manner. 

A  total  of  5,(568  ofncers  and  men  were 
(lixJiargod  at  tliis  center  during  AuiiU.st, 
vshlle  a  total  of  16. 49a  offlcei's  and  men 
were  discharged  d\uinK  September  It  is 
tuiped  to  discharge  between  i  n  i  ,  i 
1,800  tnrn  each  day  on    fu!  dmuI 

the  10th  dwv  of  Octoli  I     ,  o  of 

riiM-hiunf  1  i:  ;  \)i'  itu  ii  (stMi  to  any 
hkixj'  txteni  .....».-  .lUiliUuti.il  luni.slng  Is 
provided,  and  udditlonal  trained  person- 
■  '  '  ■  •■  'I  '  i  !■-  .i.;,iir.  loj-  the  medic. U 
'■•':  Uwma  ..  :ifpai  inu'iii  -  T)>'>  center 
l.s  operating  7  day.s  a  week  i;  s  ximately 
10  hours  each  day 

The  committee  w.,  .id, used  that  every 
effort  was  beins  made  to  discharge  men 
within  from  44  to  48  hou:^  T;i  talking 
to  individuals  at  random,  li.v  .ummittee 
learned  that  most  of  the  men  were  being 
discharged  very  promptly,  although  a 
few  ca.ses  were  brought  to  our  attention 
where  men  were  being  retained  for  as 
much  as  5  days.  The  officers  in  charge 
of  the  separation  personnel  explained 
this  by  statmg  that  in  some  few  instances 
men  had  to  wait  for  th^'ir  <:prvice  records 
to  catch  up  with  them  a:;ii  m  other  in- 
stances c-:a':  v.  1.  (...'  (.!,>:-.. .^1  by  the 
necessity  .:  X-:a;.  k  tak.'>  ui  ihe  neces- 
sity of  medical  or  dental  attention.  We 
fnrnrt  r.v.\\  < -;,>  X-:  w  TKachine  in  opera- 
''"■  •■•■'  ^■■■-'::'-:  ivajy  lo  be  installed, 
;  :  aently  caused  some  of  the 
druii.  i  i;e  officers  in  charge  of  the 
separation  personnel  were  most  coopera- 
tive in  every  v  v.  ,;.d  conducted  our 
committee  thruumi  vwiv  -  paration 
operation,  and  they  freel\  .i-.^wered  all 
Questions  whlcli  were  pi  i  .'.drd  of 
them. 

Our  commit fr.  ::  \'  visited  the  ^.  i  ,. 
raiion  center  at  Foil  Sheridan,  111  on 
Sepiember  30,  1945.  T>v.-:  ,rpa:,,';,a 
venter,  under  iJie  duet  i 
J.  T.  Pterce,  b  .t.-o  h,  ,: 
vi»ry  «tfneji»n  in  un 
tMt  At  t)U«  ivntei   a 

WMAtoOU^    1   V:^      !!;    ,  t 

annne)  po  ,;    ■        ,  p,     , 


til     1 n      '     i , 
[\\r     \il\       I'; 


il'   It; 


I , ,'  ,  1   .  ,> 


\]  ••;  :  ::;{ 


■*'     ->'•..  no!      u;ul    iiicn    :i!r    Ix-itu:    i  .■ 
1f;»>    (!  \  '-■  \   pmt'M't  i\   \\  it  ■]  \  t"  \   {p\\   i^,    r  .; 

reiuinca  lor  more  ti  u;  44  •     48  hours. 


Thr  effliu'ncy  of  ihi.s  center  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  adequate  fa- 
cilities in  every  department  and  a  back- 
ground of  experience  in  operation  work. 
The  commiilee  heard  very  Uttle  or  no 
complaint  from  the  men  themselves. 
The  officers  in  charge  of  separation  per- 
sonnel were  most  courteous  to  members 
of  the  committee,  and  we  came  away  im- 
pressed with  the  businesshke  manner  in 
which  the  center  was  beinsr  conducted. 


Step>  Taken  for  the  Benefit  of  the  "^Tem- 
bfrs  ot  the  United  States  Ar'vd  f-  •■rces 
in  Fraucf 


REMARKS 

HON.  J.^CK  I   ANi3KR>;!N 

II »      lAlUURNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRBaENTATlVES 
Tucstlou.  October  16.  1945 

Mr.  \\;  I  '  ON  of  Callfoj-nla,  Mr, 
Spcakei.  MnnUer.s  of  the  House  will 
recall  that  several  month.s  ago  I  com- 
plained about  the  terrific  financial  beat- 
inn  our  men  and  women  In  the  .service 
m  Europe  were  taking  because  of  the  fact 
that  in  Prance,  m  particular,  they  wei'c 
receiving  their  service  pay  In  devalued 
French  francs  Since  that  time  the  War 
Department,  through  Its  nnanclal  divi- 
sion, has  been  negotiating  with  the 
French  Government  In  an  effort  to  arrive 
at  a  more  equitable  method  of  paying  our 
troops  abroad. 

Some  progress  has  been  made,  and  I 
have  just  been  furnished  with  a  brief 
report  of  the  results  as  far  as  France  is 
concerned.  For  the  information  of  the 
House.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  report  with  my 
remarks. 

STEPS  TAKEN  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  MEMBERS 

OF     THE     UNITED     STATES     ARMED     FORCES     IN 
FRANCE 

In  the  spring  of  1945.  M.  Rene  Pleven, 
French  Minister  of  Finance  and  National 
Economy,  at  meetings  held  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  conferred  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  War  and 
Treasury  Departments  to  consider  the  prob- 
lems which  had  been  of  concern  to  the 
United  States  Government  relative  to  the 
general  welfare  and  purchasing  power  of 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  At  that  time,  an  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  broad  principles  of  a  program 
Intended  to  provide  more  entertainment 
faculties,  greater  avmlabiUty  of  nonrationed 
goodn  on  special  terms,  and  •cm*  •peclal 
niechanwn)  lor  generally  improving  the  pur- 
chasing iKJWer  ul  members  t^  the  nrmed 
lorce*  of  the  United  States  m  Prttiice.  It 
wj»«  further  ngrfwl  that  tl^e  Wwr  «mi  Tr*«H, 
u\\  lW\u\\\mti\i»  w  puinl  repieiienu, 

ti\f»  I,,  w>.il»  ,>»n  1!  ..«  uf  ihe  proginin 

'"  >*'♦""    !'•  "  wiUv  (he  Auirlu««n 

f 'Utn  u\  i^u.,..  ^,„i.  \^^\U  the  Kie««U  U«V« 
einmeut, 

A»  A  reauH  wf  lh«».  ^<\\w\m  tOAllMttd 

u\  r«riii  by  rtprMr>  ot  iht  Wat  D»* 

M|MraMnt,  lh»  o  .1  lit  of  i>YNhe«  hu 
put  Ihto  operation  the  following  pnifNMi 
In  order  tlirectly  to  increeM  the  purchMing 
l)ow«>r  of  the  members  of  the  armtd  lorcee  of 
•h.  t  t.-i  stAtee  in  Pranc*.  tht  French 
<      •  •   placed  nt   ttie  dttpoaal  of  the 

American  Uovernment  a  substantial  number 


of  francs  fbr  distribution  to  members  of  the 
armed  folfces  of  the  United  States.  The 
distribution  of  these  francs  is  being  accom- 
plished as 'follows: 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty  francs  per  month 
on  each  pay  day  for  those  who  are  perma- 
nently stationed  in  France. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty  francs  upon  enter- 
ing Franca  for  those  who  come  from  outside 
of  France  and  are  on  leave  in  France. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty  francs  to  any  indi- 
vidual arriving  in  any  staging  or  assembly 
area  in  France  from  a  unit  outside  of  France. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty  francs  to  any  offi- 
cer who  arfives  in  France  on  temporary  duty, 
under  conlpetent  orders,  exceeding  11  days, 
but  such  ifflcer  will  not  be  eligible  for  an- 
other Issuance  of  850  francs  until  he  has 
acjumulattd  30  days'  temporary  duty  in 
Prance.       ; 

Eight  hv^ndred  and  fifty  francs  to  any  en- 
listed man  who  comes  into  France  on  tem- 
porary dutfer.  but  such  enlisted  man  will  not 
be  ellglblejlor  another  issuance  of  830  francs 
until  he  hit  accumulated  30  days"  tempornry 
duly  In  riwnee. 

SubatAnilal  price  reductions.  rnnglnR  from 
9  to  40  percent,  on  art  idea  made  in  Franct 
•old  nt  th4  Army  post  exchangee:  entertHin- 
mriu  and;  ipitenhment*  at  ureatly  reduced 
prices  nt  tenters  already  opened  or  to  be 
opened  w|ih  French  Oovernment  cooperu* 
tlon;  prlcaj  reductions  raiiatng  from  II  to  4a 
percent  oil  Kifm  purchaaed  In  French  ahope 
when  expcited  to  an  addrewi  outalde  France 
by  the  Bollier  purchaaer;  and.  at  no  coat  to 
ineniberj*  df  the  armed  forcea  of  the  United 
Staten,  coiducted  tours  to  many  places  of 
historic  Biid  scenic  liitereet  In  France,  atart- 
Ing  from  t|ie  major  Irnve  or  assembly  areas. 
A  partial  isfund  of  the  prices  paid,  prior  to 
the  ngreenients,  for  local  purchases  m  France 
by  the  Arity  Exchange  Service  will  be  made 
to  the  Arnay  Central  Welfare  Fund. 

Distribution  of  the  adjustment  francs  went 
Into  effecti  at  the  end  of  August  when  all 
other  features  of  the  above  program  were 
already  In;  active  operation  in  certain  sec- 
tlons  of  Fiance  and  were  being  actlvelv  ex- 
panded. ' 


Atomic  Bomb 


REMARKS 

OF 

HdN.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIfOENIA 

IN  THE  House  of  representatives 

Tiiesday.  October  16,  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  there  was  printed 
In  the  Wa$hington  Post  a  communication 
signed  by  justice  Roberts.  Bishop  Tucker 
Robert  J.  Watt,  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Ubor.  and  a  number  of  other 
eminent  people.  The  article  reads  as 
follows; 

roa  nilf't  »r  uw— a  commvm 
The  nrm  htomlo  bon>b  deatroyeu  han 

riiiUiUna,    It  alau  exphvdett  »ur 
V    idated.  pulmeal  Idew* 
A  few  d<t^»  Iteftxre  tha  fare*  uf  nature  wa« 

•*»  "*•'"  .  ¥fa«  lalint^  li^  W^.i., 

"'^  <<reen\  of  a  L»a«ue  i\t  n 
•»'  wei  Mi'eepte^  by  f - 

"  >iU  the  UhitMl  Kati  , 

tury?  The^e  is  nn  one  who  does  n..t  hnoo 
Bt  leeet  tllst  much  lurk— for  the  < 
f.>r  hlmacl^  for  his  work,  and  for  \u.  .■■.,- 
ctren  8  children.  But  it  It  enough  to  have 
peace  by  li^ck?  Pence  by  law  is  what  the 
peoples  of  the  world,   beginning  with  cur- 
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■•Tvw.  can  have  If  they  want  It.    And  now  It 

the  time  to  get  It. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  Charter  It  only  a 
beginning.  It  does  not  guarante*-  peace.  Yet 
the  hopeful  and  passionate  words  of  Dum- 
barton Oaks  and  S-in  Francisco  created  one 
very  real  danger:  that  millions  cf  Americans 
will  relax  and  believe  that  by  ntlficatlon  a 
machinery  has  been  set  up  to  prevent  an- 
other war. 

We  think  it  our  duty  to  warn  the  American 
people  that  this  It  not  so.  The  Charter  Ls  a 
tragic  Illusion  unless  we  are  ready  to  take 
the  further  steps  necessary  to  org;anize  peace. 
Coming  east  from  San  Francisco.  President 
Truman  said  in  Kansas  City:  "It  will  l>e  just 
as  easy  for  nations  to  get  along  in  a  re- 
public of  the  world  as  it  is  for  you  to  get 
along  in  the  Republic  of  the  United  Stales. 
Now  when  Kansas  and  Colorado  luive  a  quar- 
rel over  the  water  in  the  Arkansas  River  they 
don  t  call  out  the  Nutlunal  Guard  In  each 
Sute  and  go  to  war  over  it.  They  bring  a 
suit  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  abide  by  the  Uecisloii.  There  tun't 
a  reason  in  the  world  why  we  cunnut  do  that 
Internatlunnlly." 

These  were  hlatorlo  worda.  pointing  our 
road  to  a  tutura  far  btyond  Ban  Fraiicitco 

For  thousandi  of  y«ara  men  hnvr  intrnid 
that  wherever  there  la  goveinmeut  by  law 
there  can  be  priu^r  mui  »hi<rr  iiirtr  la  no  law 
and  no  auvi  >  u  have 

bath  sure,     mv  bMn   Ikum  urter,  l^y 

malninining  the  nbauluie  DO  I'B  of  the 

rlTal  !  iius  prcv  ■  '• 

lion  ■  'M  v 

temblrs  the  Article*  n  (>(  tlic 

Thirteen  Original  Ai  i     .       .ic*.     We 

know  that  thU  confederation  did  not  work. 
No  league  ayatem  ever  attrmpted  in  human 
hlitory  could  prevant  conflict  between  ite 
members.  We  mutt  aim  at  a  Federal  con- 
etltutlon  of  the  world,  a  working  world-wide 
legal  order,  if  we  hope  to  prevent  an  atomic 
world  war. 

It  hnppens  that  at  thlt  anxious  moment 
of  our  history  a  small  iKXJk  hat  t)een  pub- 
lished, a  very  important  book,  which  ex- 
presses clearly  and  simply  what  so  many  of 
us  have  been  thinking.  That  book  Is  the 
Anatomy  of  Peace,  by  Emery  Reves.  We  urge 
American  men  and  women  to  read  this  bock, 
to  think  about  its  conclusions,  to  discuss  it 
with  neighbors  and  friends,  privately  and 
publicly.  A  few  weeks  ago  those  ideas  seemed 
Important  but  perhaps  reachable  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  the  new  reality  of  atomic  warfare 
they  are  of  Immediate  urgent  necessity,  un- 
less civilization  is  determined  on  suicide. 

In  his  last  address,  which  he  did  not  live 
to  speak,  Fianklln  Roosevelt  wrote  words 
which  were  his  political  testament:  "We  are 
faced  with  the  preeminent  fact  that  if  civili- 
zation is  to  survive  we  must  cultivate  the 
ictence  of  human  relationship — the  ability 
of  all  peoples  of  all  kinds  lo  live  together 
and  work  together  in  the  same  world  at 
peace."  We  have  learned,  and  puid  an  awful 
price  to  learn,  that  living  and  working  to- 
gether can  be  dune  in  one  way  only — under 
law.  There  la  no  truer  and  simpler  idea  In 
the  world  today,  Unleea  it  prvvaila,  and  uu- 
leaa  tj  oomniun  struggle  we  are  ra^M«  of 
Be  /  ways  uf  thmkma  mankuid  it  #oamMl. 
Ow*n   J,   Aoitni«   lormei    Aa»< 

Juttl9f  01  %llt  lUIM^Ute   C.n  . 

\\\*  Unltatf  ivatak  wi  AiumiM, 
••i\nt>>r  J.  W  Fu*""'  '■'  «'  ■■  ■'■>!' 
CUmlr  (SpiMTl  h'  >> 

■■■■         ..■»-■  MUl!  « 

«»eid» 

.:._    i'...  :.   ,      !  .  !        'itO«l 

Church  In   the   t  I 

America;  the  Hev^-K-Ki  t-  ^. 

Conway.  B.  J..    Dr.   Liou 
ttcln,     Preeldent,     Jewish     inco* 
logical    Seminary;     Mortimer    J. 
Adler.  Profeaaor  of  Lew.  Unhrrnlty 
of     Chicago;     Charles     O.    Bolte, 


Chairman,  American  Veterant* 
Committee;  Gardner  Cowlei-.  Jr., 
Publisher:  Prof.  Albert  Einstein; 
Doroth"  Canfleld  Flshrr;  All)ert  D. 
Lasker:  Thomas  Mann:  Lt.  Cord 
Meyer.  United  States  Marine  Corps 
Reserve.  Veteran  Adviser  to  Com- 
mander Stassen  at  San  Francisco; 
Christopher  Morley:  Cfirl  Van 
Doren;  Mark  Van  Doren;  Walter 
F  Wanger.  Motion -Picture  Pro- 
ducer; Robert  J.  Walt.  Interna- 
tional Representative,  AFL. 


Bureaucracy  Strangles  Wiscoosin  Cheese 
Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

IN  THE  HOL    I-  ..       i.:  ..;.:.    1  ATI  Via 
Tuesday,  October  16.  1B4S 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wlacor\«ln,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  Including  aa  an  cxteniion 
of  lhe«e  remarks  a  Ktatemenl  preaenird 
today  by  L.  E.  Kopltxkc.  prcKldeni,  and 
Qeorgc  L.  Mooney,  executive  ,«eiietary 
of  the  Wisconsin  Cheeae  Mak"-"  a-sq- 
clatlon,  to  a  conference  of  the  ^ln 

nul    (1  >n    and    oilldala 

._.  : ...ng  the  lyi  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  tnd  the  OfBre  of 
Price  AdmlnlKtrallon.     The  .»«<  .ss 

of  the  situation  w  hich  confront>  ...  >\  is- 
consln  cheese  Industry  today  cannot  l>e 
overempha.siEed.  I  feel  so  stiongly  on 
this  subject  that  I  deem  It  not  only  ad 
visable  but  imperative  that  I  call  the 
attention  of  this  Congress  and  of  the 
Nation  to  the  problems  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate action  in  the  direction  of  their 
solution. 

The  production  of  cheese  is  one  of  the 
principal  industries  of  Wisconsin.  It  is 
an  industry  that  the  people  of  the  Slate 
of  Wisconsin  are  proud  of.  We  are  proud 
of  the  great  contribution  that  it  has 
made  in  the  war  effort. 

Today,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  bureauc- 
racy strangles  the  Wisconsin  cheese  in- 
dustry. It  is  being  hampered  at  every 
turn  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment.  and.  unless  immediate  steps  are 
taken  to  relieve  this  industry  from  the 
shackles  which  have  been  placed  upon  it 
by  the  bureaucrats,  we  shall  see  its  slow 
but  sure  death. 

The  meeting  which  took  place  today  Is 

neither  t^-   *    *    -ion   upon  which 

these  proi  n  brought  to  the 

attention  of  the  appropriate  Oovernment 


TT 


lU.       A. 


agrr ■ 

\sh 

ihti  dvpurtnientx  »r«  oon^ 
probl^ma  and  are  di»f«aaln«  w 
1  mfth>*  11  t'lear  hnwrvrr.  thai 
dot^n  <<(«ndiym|MlhywiUnui 

I  >n  inafwliu  In  mvtni 

)lp  n)Vf  Uw  VBtt* 

tiu"  I  .  ni  .M  rffonvfrainn, 

but,   II  it   of  the  WlJ'eonxm 

rti  ly  i*  nn  example  of  the  way 

In  .. ;..  .    Holna  to  handle  the  rccon- 

veiRion  problem.^  in  other  industries,  I 

cannot  help  but  be  pessimistic  about  the 
future. 


Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  vW)rds  ci  Mr. 
K'  .  and  Mr.  Mooney.  on  Ixjhalf  of 

the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers'  Associa- 
tion, men  who  know  what  they  are  talk- 
ing about,  is  the  way  the  reconversion 
problems  of  the  Wisconsin  cheese  pro- 
ducer are  being  handled: 

Representing  the  \S'i6Consln  Cheese  Mak- 
ers" Association,  we  speak  for  over  1.000  mem- 
bers representing  about  1.200  out  of  less  than 
1.600  cheese  factories  In  Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin  manufncturee  at>out  50  percent 
of  the  Nation's  cheese  and  exports  over  t*5 
percent  of  its  product.  This  was  true  t>efore 
and  during  the  war. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Wisconsin 
cheese  industry  calls  for  national  considera- 
tion and  sympathetic  treatment.  Thit 
statement  Is  all  tlie  more  true,  because  Wis- 
consin produced  about  50  perceat  of  the  Na- 
tion's Cheddar  cheese,  of  which  60  percent 
waa  required  set-aside  for  lend-lease  and 
other  cuvernmental  requirements. 

Many  emergency  retiulatiucs  aQtcting 
chtase,  adversely  aSected  WltcunMu'a  milk 
producers   and   ihe«aenu/>  <  In    spite   u( 

this,  the  production  of  v,  .  oheeee  waa 

nittlniuined,  luid  exc'  d  bf 

uivrn     to    llie     inHiiu  .    rtldur 

(heese.  The  latl  statement  may  need  fur* 
thrr  clarincailon. 

Cheddar  cheese  priKluctlun  was  maintMlued 
by  the  1 1  ■ 

1.  The  i  nay  pro« 

trrilon,  puis  the  adOltlonnl  work  involved  m 
the  reports  and  irKUlations  aflecting  Ched- 
dar without  Mffei'Ung  other  types  Important 
weie   the  Chtddar   aub»i  Thea* 

were  not  required  of  any  >  l  cheese, 

the   puce   of    «hlch   hHi>  .<Uvanced   to 

meet  the  low  ceiling  uii  (tar  plus  tha 

Cheddar  subsidy. 

It  should  be  added  here  that  this  has.  tor 
3  years,  conveyed  lo  the  consumers  a  false 
criterion  of  nutritional  value  of  Cheddar 
cheese,  placing  It  3\  cents  per  pound  t>elow 
its  true  value.  This  In  the  lace  of  no  Justi- 
fied excluse  for  continuing  the  subsidy  alter 
all  other  cheeses  were  raised  to  a  price  equiva- 
lent to  Cheddar  plus  subsidy.  The  subsidy 
should  have  been  removed  and  the  price  cor- 
respondingly   Increased. 

2.  Denial  to  Wisconsin  cheesemakers  of 
proper  mark-up  for  direct  eales  on  the 
"service  wholesaler"  and  "retail "  basis. 

(a)  Wisconsin  factories  were  denied  the 
service  wholesaler  mark-up  if  the  premises  of 
the  purchaser  were  more  than  50  miles  from 
the  factory  or  warehouse  of  the  seller. 

(b)  Retail  sales  (of  Cheddar)  were  limited 
to  5  pounds  maximum  This  prevented  the 
sale  of  the  customary  Long  Horn.  Daisy,  etc., 
direct  to  consumers. 

(c)  Sale  on  the  moisture  basis  carried  an 
Inducement  to  make  "large  style"  Cheddar, 
but  which  automatically  limited  their  sale  to 
United  States  agencies  or  to  a  proceaaor.  Re- 
kult,  Wlaoonaln  production  shifted  from  sa 
percent  smaU  styles  to  about  0  percent  small 
styles  under  this  pricing  system,  ThU  per- 
ceniage  attU  prevails. 

(d)  Friee  nrdsra  prohibited  mark>UPe  for 
aged  cu'  cured  vheeiie  which  praetleaUy,  or 
vT'r'piy  look  aged  W'-" •■•   ( '-'•-f  -If 

Ket,     This  Is  v«  \ 

t'Ukitik  VMfMUnMlBC  A^  -  iur 

the  |tast  Itr  IfMlittt n«U 

ura)  Qfctiilir  ili»#M, 

•'•'  ^^waWt  ^tieas  r'  — "m*  ''har  tnN 
>*  aUvtMNMMy  afff<  •wiv  |»t«« 

uucutttt  ot  MUtthally  r 

ror  MNMIItt  Vn>«ft 
In  AstnllO  tAMW.  v> 

prtKtuctlM  nf   brirk    i»e  or 

rheeee.  This  hit  directly  at  the  DodgB 
County  area  in  Wiecunsln  for  Jrean*  produc* 
lug  88  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  output. 
Tlint  condition  arose  early  In  1945  and  bUU 
prevails. 


p«»es 
I  tha 
»e  of 
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APPI-XDIX  TO  THK  CnX(;r:F.SS[OXAL  RECCED 


(O  Limitation  order  W  ?  O  j2.  was  In 
fact  a  prohlbttlon  ord'^r  u:.u:i  >a)  t  nr.vbcdy 
manufacturing  any  ciiee.sc  •!.f:  -hai.  Ched- 
dar can  manufacture  any  •■;..•  iirc-jontiy  en- 
Joying  a  price  advanta^"  Sat>Mcs  will 
8how  the  results  of  that  ord-:  Ml;  ufac- 
turers  of  Cheddar  were  prohib.uu  ti'  m  mak- 
ing any  other  type.  This  one  order  entitled 
Cheddar  manulacturers  to  an  even  break  in 
price  ceilings,  so  that  they  could  meet  price 
competition  for  milk  at  a  profit  and  produce 
the  only  type  required  set-aside  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  statement  may  be  met  with 
the  challenge  that  cheese  manufacturers  in 
other  States  have  not  been  complaining. 
That  may  be  true.  Why?  Because  the  most 
unfair  price  provision  of  any  order  placed  a 
price  on  Wisconsin  cheese  below  that  pro- 
duced In  any  other  State. 

No  other  dairy  product  was  so  priced, 
therefore.  Wisconsin,  the  largest  milk-pro- 
ducmg  State  in  the  Union,  with  the  Nations 
lowest  celling  price  on  cheese,  made  Wis- 
consin cheese  the  easy  victim  of  other  com- 
petitors for  milk. 

Result:  The  Cheddar  c!  .-esm -ik-  s  of  Wis- 
consin were  (and  are)  cnn-v-  :»  1  ■  nay  more 
lor  their  milk  than  did  t:.e  Ci.tdclur  manu- 
lacturers of  any  other  State,  and.  still  more 
Important,  the  manufacturers  of  every  other 
Scate  received  substantially  more  for  the 
Cheddar  cheese  than  did  the  Wisconsin  man- 
u.acturer  In  support  of  these  represent, >- 
.  ons  I  attach  tables  of  prices  paid  milk  pro- 
ducers tn  Cheddar-prndunnj  S'ate*  ;is  re- 
ported •,.  DI'MA  t)v  ti.,-  n>.i!un,K-nir.  r,  and 
iil-o  thr"  ■>:  :.  ..s  •.;  ,•   DPMA  p.iici  r:u-  niAivitar- 

Wiin  Wisci.>:.s;:i  producing  50  percent  of 
tlie  "Nation's  Cheddar,  and  the  Government 
allegedly  inducing  iiicre.isod  ;):  <lu,  tion.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  the  reasvi^i'.g  that  pro- 
mulgated this  penalty-pricing  on  Wisconsin, 
and  harder  still,  to  utiderstand  continued 
refusal  to  correct  It 

(g)  Fiulure  tn  i::  -.v  ;.,r  cost  or  aging  and 
cunuki  cheese  m  nrne  celling  has  caused  it 
t,'    (l.>j;-.:>e  ir    ••-!]■    the    ni.irket 

O:.  :.i.[!,-i  ,,i,s  licca.-,!  -iu-  we  h.r.e  ;)re:-,eii'e'l 
'.  .:■  ist  :.rrai  coir,  plan.;.-,  t..  \l\e  p:-.p.':  I- »  ; - 
!■:<.      fflo.ls  di:r;::<   -he    ;.,.i.--    J   vr..:-    \\  :'.l\    ;.: 

I'er  i.i.ir  is  the  !,i>'  ■*:,!'  w  f  l\,^'.^•  d : -.c .  ivered 
1  'I'P  '.-"ition  t(.  MV  .  )ilip;,nir-  v.i^t  p!.,;;, 
'  ''r;,,-,.i;  '  .  J  ■  ,i;.-, :  n.i.t;  aU  '\i'   .• 

^'■'  '     1    'i    l'    ''■    li      ll'i     1    Il'.l'UM'    .•Uti.i'    appe  1 
'■    -■     '    ■     '•'"■     t    .tpn.U      rLHii-i    n'     M,uli^,,,l'      J;,,, 
-'  '       ''■*'      ■<'"*     vv::'.liMi     llv     M.'.c:,    ,!      M.  .M.U.iij 

"■  1'  ■  i  •■■■,     1   ■     .    ■niui.»..ii^     i..(lm'ii     i\  n  I.     till- 

'     '^>     ■•         '      ('     ••  '•      \.Lu;, ,,,:,,:  ,1',,,.!,       .,1      o,-  :.  vl, 

'•    '■■      '•'     '■''fill       i.,    iu.ulf    ill'\    ; ',,    1.1, J    I,,    li.i,, 

■'"■    '  "■■'      ^  1'  >        •      '*<■    <■      »»  li    :,^      ,  ,      |.,i,  I.  ,.    , 

i.MU>l    lUi  ,,(U'>!        Hi, I       I.         I,.,.  I        plfil.il.)       .. >!,,,, 


nil  I  i  ;<il  ,it   t  ,,  I 

■1      I  1  >  .  ,  i  »■■  1       !  1  1  !■  1  1 1 

.     »(  1       ■  11.,'.     !  ■ 


11.1      11     •  ;    , 

.1.     ,        ,,...! 


Ill    ""-'  ''•  •    r  "  ■     >'    '  "'■■    V  • :.   ,•    \..-    ,.,  ,1,,  . 
\h\n  »'.!»( *>(»»«»«( I       \'i'.p  phi,;  <\^U'\\,  ,  f  ,j,   ,. 
nUiiliiK  tiKhnpurt  I      t       ....    s» !    ;   1    ,  , 
•  il-f-Mi    In    the    drt..rnut-ii  1.1.1      ><     Mi*-    price 
'         ■>>.;«.  bejient*   'in    pr   ces^.ir-   u!-i     inanu- 
; --Mire    i  l-,ri.vi«    prir,np;>llv    lu-^uie    of    the 
■''    ''  '  "■  '^^  ■'  "•'-  ■        I''..c  hfiic;.;.-.  ,i:  !<<i>  from 
the  far-   'he  r  ■•  i.--p,,r- ir  i,,;)  ,    .s-,  ;,.^.  n;used 
on  the  iktmii  m.u  tnc\  ^l.;;l  ::-i.:i,  p;\:;;cu-'i 
Wis.     OPA  found  th!.-.  ,. c,  ■■,   ;;  ,  :  ci..scr;I^.- 
natlon    partially    correct    A-.-.a    i;.  ,nted    the 
faults    of    the    Flymouth-p.u.^    :    ::r.ula.    but 
believes  it  better  than  any  alternative  so  far 
proposed.     The  question  is  stiH  under  con- 
s. deration." 

Ti\f  alternative  we  offered  was  by  price  In- 
<•:■  t~e  or  subs.dy  or  both,  and  only  one-half 
''"'-'  !'<■"  P  ''■■  ;  *  match  the  p:;.''  :,i--.,k  at 
t:.<-  ^ta;.>  ..lic  Tiiere  is  no  oii.cr  .titt- :!iat:\,e 
,"..  l!  !i  :.-.  Ml  :ic.i3,e  ar.^i  p.'aci.c.i..  a;.il  c^r- 
ti.riiv  cK-in.»::dei  lo  rer.K,',e  t!":c  :;;eq' 1. '...  .-, 
:.. .  '••"ed. 


Continuing,  the  article  says:  "In  addi- 
tion * o  these  charges,  the  antitrust  division 
alleH''d  that  allowances  for  the  as.semblying 
of  American  cheese  were  Inadequate;  that 
regulations  discriminated  against  distribu- 
tors; that  factory  distributors  were  being 
discouraged;  that  penalties  on  substandard 
foreign  type  cheeses  were  unreasonable." 

IN  CONCLUSION 

Our  enemies  have  surrendered — require- 
ments for  dairy  products  are  decreasing  in 
the  face  of  an  increased  production  of  milk. 
The  free  flow  of  these  products  should  be 
permitted  when  surplus  is  more  threaten- 
ing than  inflation.  Fear  should  prompt  ac- 
tion and  not  inaction. 

Our  today's  large  markets  are  short  on 
cheese  generally  and  entirely  without  nat- 
ural Cheddar  cheese.  (USD A  daily  reports 
for  October.) 

Nearly  95  percent  of  Wisconsin's  Cheddar 
cheese  is  sold  on  the  moisture  basis  and 
therefore  cannot  find  Its  way  to  the  retail 
trade. 

We  respectfully  urge  the  Immediate  re- 
moval of  Iht  Cheddar  subsid,  and  all  present 
controls  over  the  cheese  industry,  thus  per- 
mitting prices  to  seek  their  own  levels  on 
the  basis  of  supply  and  demand,  coupled 
with  a  direct  Government  payment  to  the 
farmer  in  addition  to  his  return,  If  necessary, 
to  maintain  a  support  price. 

These  recommendations  not  only  have  the 
.support  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers'  Asscciation.  but  of 
the  Industry  generally  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

It  Is  our  opinion  the  Congress  can  and  will 
speed  these  needed  measures. 

D.\iRY  Products  M.^rketing 

AsscxruTioN.  Inc., 

Chicago.  III. 
Average  prices  paid,  exclusive  of  subsidy,  by 
cheese  manufacturers  per  butter-fat  pound 
during  the  month  of  December  1944 — by 
States 


.567 
.578 
615 
.615 
.611 
.505 
.625 
,600 
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A. Ah.':.    , 

.\;ka..~.:j 

California 

C  dorado..... 

l.i.iho- 

1-.1IU)1«, ...... 

I;:^tiana...... 

1    *<*--,,„«.„ 

K,in»»»« ,,,. 

K«  luucliy ,.,, 

.M;  higau  .,,,,  _^ 

M  >.i»»ippi  .,,„„„„„"„„V„V,',',V, 

OVegon ............I, ^ eM 

PenhBTlvanla. ^^ .  ^^ 

8..>uth    Dakota 573 

„     ^                    — -- .6M 

^'»n ^ ~ .602 

W.i.shlngton g4o 

Wot   Virginia IlIIII  !  5lo 

Wisconsin. ""I".  .  623 

Note —Reproduced  by  Wisconsin  Cheese 
Makers'  Association.  Apr.  24,  1945.  The  na- 
tional ..,.:;,t;e  outside  of  Wisconsin  is  .593. 

T.\8I>       f    PR:rES  PAID  r.  O.  B.  cheese  factory  OB 

.-- H : .' :  ; .Nv;  point  by  dpma,  august  1943 
Under  presen'  C^PA  eillng  prices  Cheddar 
cheese  i.s  2.3',  ce;.:.^  per  pound  to  which  is 
luuea  ,1  t:.tr'.~;v,:  ration  factor  commonly 
Kii..*;:  „^,  Piviiii.;;:'!  plus  wiiich  Is  115  percent 
v:    tnt    ca:.,.-    i;e;j.ht   raie  from   Plymouth, 


Tfti  !u-'?.^;ee-, 

Tcx.i.s. 


wis.,  to  the  point  of  sale.  The  following 
table  sets  out  the  price  per  pound  over  Wis- 
consin (b»se  price  23>4  cents)  as  paid  by 
Dairy  Proctucts  Marketing  Association: 

Cents  per 
pound  over 
Wisconsin 

Wisconslnj  All  points ._        o 

Minnesota;  Pine  Island .5i 

South  DaKota:  Mllbank .87 

Montana:   Missoula 2.19 

Idaho:  Po«atello 2.19 

Oregon : 

Portland 2.  19 

Tillamook 2.  34 

Washington:   Seattle , 2.19 

California:  Oakland _ 2.  19 

Iowa: 

Cedar  Rlipids _ .53 

Des  Moines 55 

Illinois: 

Petersbv4rg 47 

Valley  aty """""II"!     .52 

Missouri : 

Springfield __       65 


Aurora. 


90 


Koskonong j  12 

Kansas:  Witchita """"""I  LOO 

Arkansas:  Bentonvllle 1  04 

Texas: 

Round  Bock j  45 

Alice ^ . . 2  -jQ 

Michigan: 

Escanab* 43 

I^^rolt., I-"-""""""::  .'55 

Indiana;    Warsaw =« 

Ohio:                                      ^° 

Belle  Center ___  gg 

Bremen J""  gg 

New  York:  Lowville..""""!"  80 

Tennessee:  Nashville "IIIII  91 

Mississippi.    Columbus III"'.."'"  l   IQ 


1.25 


Georgia;    AUanta __\ 

Inictioa  in  Labor  Disputes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H^K  F\RI,  (■■  MICHF^TR 

u>    MICHIUAN 

IN  THl  HOUai  OF  RWRESENTATIVW 

Mr.    Ml,  ..;.N«R.     Mr    Spfakfi'    the 

"  '"h«.  mmvv  ot  U\P 

.   n  !^hd  tlip  rupl  nil 

!«J«fS«p  t^nks  Rie  lai  from  full.  With 
the  minw  oppiatlUR  tiormallv  and  with 
the  Usual  production  of  oil.  there  would 
be  little  difBculty,  provided  adequate 
transportition  were  available.  However 
with  manjr  of  the  oil  producers  and  the 
refineries  closed  because  of  labor  trouble 
with  the  coal  mines  practically  out  of 
commission  because  of  strikes,  and  with 
tran.sportation  stymied  because  of  labor 
disagreements,  the  outlook  for  the  win- 
ter is  indeed  discouraging. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  point  out  these 
things.  The  case  has  been  diagnosed. 
Vi^nat  the  people  want  is  somebody  in 
authority  to  do  something  about  it.  Just 
who  in  authority  can  do  something  about 
it?  If  there  are  those  in  authority  who 
can  do  sotiething  about  it,  why  do  they 
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not  act?  That  is  what  the  people  want 
to  know.    They  want  action,  not  talk. 

Nationally,  the  resi^onsibility  rests 
with  the  President  and  his  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress. 

A  forthright,  courageous  demand  by 
the  President,  addressed  to  management 
and  organized  labor,  supplemented  by  a 
statement  to  the  Congress  indicating 
what  additional  authority,  if  any,  he 
needs  at  the  moment,  will,  in  my  judg- 
ment, get  results.  Surely  a  majority  of 
the  Congress  will  support  the  President 
in  an  energetic,  constructive,  and  fear- 
less program  to  bring  about  the  termina- 
tion of  present  labor  disputes. 

A  new  formula  should  be  written  at 
once,  to  become  operative  at  once,  where- 
by those  who,  individually  or  collective- 
ly, deliberately  plan  to  bring  distress  and 
suffering  to  our  people  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  acts — both  manage- 
ment and  labor. 

Our  people  are  not  demanding  that  any 
of  the  legitimate  and  equitable  rights  of 
organized  labor  be  taken  away.  Or- 
ganized labor  is  protected  by  law;  there- 
fore, it  should  be  responsible  under  the 
same  law.  There  must  be  responsibility 
all  along  the  line  and  legislation  to  that 
end  is  bound  to  be  placed  upon  the  stat- 
ute books.  There  must  be  Justice  for  all 
and  special  privilege  to  neither  labor  or 
management. 

My  people  are  demanding  that  the 
Congress  take  effective  action  if  the 
Pre.sident  will  not.  This  reconversion 
period  is  no  time  for  labor  troubles  or 
anything  else  that  impedes,  interferes 
with,  or  stops  reconversion  of  our  in- 
dustry to  a  job-making  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  an  editorial  in  the  Monroe 
(Mich.)  News  which  well  expresses  the 
way  many  of  our  people  feel.  In  short, 
action  is  expected  and  the  President  ap- 
parently does  not  appreciate  the  serlou.s- 
nes.s  of  the  present  strikes.  The  cdi- 
torlai  Is  as  foUow.s: 

INACTION 

The  Truman  Hdmuuati-Htion'ii  rtootH  of 
dMling  with,  Aud  HtiuuUtt  um.trd,  U««  riMOx 
uf  pukl  VJ  kinllM  t«  irowiuH  )«uu>  nuU  \^» 


Hu/ltM   \UtU>U( 


rt' 


t)v)l  flinyuiK  In  WttAhiiiiii' 

thlnjt  about  strike*  by  nu:     ^ 

ifttui-e,   who  hnd  to  walk   thrqyigji  h"  p4CR«'t 

line  R8  a  strike  held  up 'Work  on  fidewAlk 

repairs.    A  good  mivny  people  Teel  hb  do  the 

legislators. '  ^      *  . 

There  are  strikes 'and  strikes..  A  work 
stoppage  in  an  Industry  Is  not  as  a  rule  ol 
immediate  public  concern.  But  a  labor  dis- 
pute tha  Irterleres  with  vital  public  func- 
tions, such  as  transportation,  communlca- 
tlons  power,  fuel,  or  food  is  an  entirely 
different  matter. 

Governor  Dewey  moved  promptly  and 
effectively  to  halt  a  dispute  that  stalled 
vertical  transportation  In  New  York  sky- 
scrapers. Yet  no  one  has  as  yet  acted  to 
halt  a  strike  of  New  York  dock  workers 
which  Is  Interfering  with  the  most  vital 
transportation  service  In  the  country  today. 
The  longshoreman's  strike  Is  preventing  the 
dispatch  of  ships  to  Europe  to  pick  up  and 
••eturn  homebound  American  servicemen,  and 


It  is  keeping  food  supplies  for  the  Army  and 
fur  the  relief  of  Allied  nations  from  being 
shipped.  A  somewhat  slmUar  dispute  on  the 
west  coast  Is  tying  up  shipping  to  the 
Pacific 

How  can  Mr.  Truman  complacently  fish  in 
Reelfoot  Lake  and  make  speeches  about  the 
TVA  while  high-point  men  are  being  held 
in  France  and  England  and  Guam  by  a  labor 
dispute? 

Federal  efforts  are  now  concentrated  on  a 
coal  strike.  Miners  are  idle  at  a  time  when 
the  maximum  production  of  coal  is  essential. 
With  the  best  efforts  of  every  available  miner. 
Secretary  Ickes  has  asserted  that  coal  supplies 
lor  the  winter  will  be  short,  and  we  are  obli- 
gated to  ship  coal  abroad.  Unless  France  and 
other  E\iropean  countries  receive  xame  im- 
ported coal  this  winter  Army  officers  predict 
increasing  unrest.  In  Germany  the  returning 
United  States  commander  of  the  Berlin  gar- 
rison says  fuel  is  the  greatest  problem.  Yet 
th  miners  remain  Idle  and  Washington  seems 
unconcerned. 

Only  the  subterfuge  of  seizure  by  the  Navy 
halted  the  oil  strike  after  it  was  borne  home 
to  Washington  that  all  production  might 
cease  if  workers  did  not  get  gasoline  for  their 
cars.  And  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  to 
prevent  the  telephone  workers  from  carrying 
out  their  threat  to  desert  the  switfhboards 
and  leave  the  country  helpless. 

MUst  such  strikes  be  tolerated  merely  be- 
caii.'-e  the  administration  adheres  to  the  be- 
lief that  they  are  an  incidental  aftermath  of 
war?  Mr.  Truman  would  do  his  party  and 
his  political  cause  far  more  good  by  resuming 
the  return  of  servicemen  and  the  production 
of  coal  and  preventing  paralysis  of  the  Na- 
tion's communication  system  than  by  going 
fishing  in  the  border  States. 
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War  E«i'iPMKi!rt  WtiL  Bt  OivtN  to  Hosrt^^T« 
>Nr«  f^  Poor  DtrfHTcrs  Tp  drrj**-^ 

TMlIAi  '     GANHOt    fctTT  •'  ■•  '  ["    ■ 

(By  Gordon  H.  Cole)*  *   ■    *- 

Washington,    September     17. — Army    /mfi 
Navy    equipment    worth    billions   of    ^ollafs'* 
Is   being   earmarked   for   Immediate  postwal: 
service  In  huspit^s  and  sch.ools  of  the  Na- 
tion's poorer  communities. 

Robert  A.  Hurley,  member  of  the  Surplus 
Proi>erty  Board,  revealed  today  that  the  fin- 
ishing touches  are  being  put  on  a  vast  pro- 
gram to  distribute,  virttially  co6t  free,  mtich 
of  the  material  and  equipment  left  over  from 
the  war. 

Everything  from  complete  hospitals  to  the 
latest  athletic  equipment  wlU  be  available 
to  counties,  schools,  charities,  labor  unions, 
and  other  nonprofit  institutions  that  can 
show: 


That  they  could  not  afford  to  buy  such 
equipment  through  normal  trace  channels. 

That  they  will  provide  necessary  building 
and  staff  to  use  the  material  correctly 

NOMINAL   COST 

Recipients  of  military  surpluses  under  'his 
program  will  be  asked  to  pay  only  a  nc  nvlnal 
ium,  to  cover  the  cc.'^t  of  shipping. 

•'Any  community."  Hurley  explained,  "that 
cannot  afford  adequate  hospital  facilities  will 
be  able  to  get  a  complete  hospital  for  the 
cost  of  the  building  and  the  staff. 

"Any  school."  he  continued,  "can  have 
equipment  for  health  clinic.  Including  X-ray 
machines,  if  the  school  board  could  not  af- 
ford to  buy  the  equipment,  Hut  can  provide 
a  doctor." 

Hurley  said  that  many  p«ople  advocated 
either  dumping  the  surplus  into  the  ocean  or 
holding  and  !>elling  it  over  several  years  In 
quantities  small  enough  so  tha*  it  would  not 
wreck  the  various  consumer  goods  Industries. 

MARKET   rOK   PAKTS 

■  Our  Idea."  Hurley  said.  "i«  To  use  surplus 
military  property  as  economic  seed  corn." 
He  explained: 

"We  leel  that  most  of  this  material  can 
be  put  to  Immediate  use  without  Injuring 
Industry.  On  the  contrary,  we  leel  that  if  we 
can  plant  a  new  hospital  in  a  community 
that  couldn't  normally  afford  it,  the  com- 
munity then  Will  keep  up  the  hospital  and 
leplace  the  drugs  and  pharmaceuticals  ai 
they  are  used. 

"Likewise,  if  we  put  a  motion-picture  pro- 
jector or  a  radio  in  a  classroom,  the  school 
wUl  keep  the  equipment  repaired  and  re- 
place parts  as  they  wear  out. 

"In  this  way.  military  left-overs  can  be 
used  not  only  to  raise  standards  of  liealth 
and  education,  but  to  create  new  markets 
for  Industry." 

Hurley  said  that  Congress  envisioned  such 
program  as  possible  when  it  wrote  into  the 
law  governing  disposal  of  surplus-property 
provisions  permitting  sale,  lease,  or  donation 
ol  surpluses  to  any  public,  nonprofit,  educa- 
tional, or  charitable  organization. 

TWO   PEOCRAMS 

Two     separate     program*,     one     covering 

health  the  other  education,  l-:r.e  been  worlced 

cut  during  the  la»l  6  roo       -.  Hurley  aaid, 

principally  by  Jonas  Hein^i,  lu^uicr  AaAittaut 

Administrator  for  the  BoarcJ. 

The   regulatluus   ui   their    final   form   ar« 

eU  amuuK   init-  "   novevn* 

It    and    ar«    k:  •    uj    b« 

a<t<.pteu  tuuually  wh»u  the  1^  v*\»  to« 

HuMay  »t«lrt  thai  Uk«<  ^vmi-^  h«i'  a«»a 

I..  I       ,1...        ^^1  >.l         .,l.,t...L.    ...  \l.Lll,,.l        V  ,  1... 

I 

f.uiiuv    Hm>i  > 

!^v.^    .,..     ....    .„ ..    llit   IVHA^i   po'' 

At  am:  . 

boeiorf    -'■       "    n  woof  ^^-..-..-  ."  .«.p 
"",  afmwd.  wr  no  eeUi 

practice,     the   Bui  plus    PNf«rt> 
ftllted;P«fraJi  todeeljrtrateeOVUMi'  1 

.have  ■  the'  greatest  need  for  doctors  and 
derttlsts^  Physicians  leaving  the  armed  force* 

.Vb(y  wUl  agree  to  set  up  practice  in  thas* 
needy-  con^ntunltles  -wU  be  able  to  lease  all 
Ihelr  equipment  at  nominal  fees. 

Hospitals:  By  cooperaitlng  with  States, 
their  political  subdivisions  and  nonprofit 
institutions,  the  Surplus  Property  Board 
hopes  to  aid  in  establishing  small  health 
centers  In  areas  completely  without  modern 
medical  facilities.  The  Board  has  the  equip- 
ment to  furnish  and  equip  the  hospitals. 
The  local  authorities  must  furnish  the  staff 
to  man  the  hospital. 

School  clinics:  The  Beard  hopes  to  foster 
the  u»e  of  Army  surplus  rolling  hospitals, 
which  have  been  renamed  "health  mobUes," 
as  a  means  of  bringing  the  best  medical  care 
to  chlld-en  and  their  families  :n  rural  ar»*'»s 


-  V  .-i'j 


where  there  are  no  local  medical  faclllites 
Health  mobiles  are  complete  hospital  units, 
equipped  with  examination  equipment. 
X-ray.  and  operating  tables. 

FOR    LABOR    UNIONS 

Labor  clinics:  The  Board  proposes  to  pro- 
vide medical  equipment  and  drugs  to  labor 
unions  and  other  nonprofit  Institutions  that 
will  set  up  clinics  and  provide  physicians. 

Distribution  of  d.ugs:  A  program  is  being 
worked  out  for  the  distribution  of  the  vast 
Aimy  and  Navy  stores  of  drugs  and  pharma- 
ceuucais  to  combat  communicable  diseases. 
Of  some  drugs.  Hurley  said,  the  Army  and 
Navy  now  have  more  than  ever  was  produced 
before  in  history.  Officials  say  that  the  pres- 
ent surply  of  penicillin  may  be  sufficient 
vu-tually  to  wipe  out  venereal  disease. 

Sanitary  equipment:  The  Board  expects 
surplus  military  equipment  sufficient  to 
permit  many  of  the  poorer  communities  to 
launch  sanitary  programs,  install  new  sewers 
and  watfr  systems.  The  Board  will  have 
dr:.  :  ;i  •  •;■;.;  :..eat.  sprays.  oUs,  and  other 
mu-'r..i.  :  ;  :-.  :htin  •  insects  and  pests. 
Quant ;-,.'s   w...    ;,,■    .;.;;;   ;ent  to  permit  what 
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''''^""""'" ■  ■  'ip  •-,  .  iM  r,H  .,,  ihi»i  an  c»u- 

1   1  •<!    U(XiuOiH)   (hiicir.i  rx't    Nt    letmt 

>  !■■■■  pruporly   b«latuc<l  in,-u   a  n.iv 

lil  Rldo:  Ihe  Armv  and  the  Navy  h:ue 
lui    (ivds    ,r   !!  .    |-      vire  projectors  with 

''"*''    <ii;     .jir.-      II    ,,     as   of    leet    o(    cdu- 
^"'  :''ni    wl.'cii   will   be   distributed    t<J 

sri         -     ;;  the  basis  of  need. 

Audio  aids:  All  surplus  electronic  equip- 
ment, brcadcnstlng  stations,  radio  recevcrs. 
waikie-talkles — enoURh  to  put  a  radio  In 
e»erv  classroom  in  the  Netion— will  be  made 
available  to  the  schools.  The  Board  also  wul 
distribute  Its  lin^uaphone  type  equipment 
to  aid  language  students  under  this  program 
Physical  education:  Athletic  and  physical 
education  equipments  from  the  Armv  and 
the  Navy  will  be  made  available  to  the  chil- 
dren in  schools  which  could  never  afford  ths 
paraphernalia  of  modern  sports.  The  schools 
will  have  to  provide  teachers  and  coajehes. 
Libraries:  The  Surplus  Property  Boaid  will 
have  millions  of  bocks  that  were  printed  for 
Army.  Navy  special  service  force.  To  get  a 
complete  library,  a  community  will  have  to 
provide  a  building  and  librarian. 

Manual  training:  The  Surplus  Property 
Board  plans  to  make  available  to  Uade 
schools  and  to  the  Nation  s  high  schools  sur- 
plus hand  tools,  ma-hlne  tools,  material  to 
teach  Industrial  crafts.  This.  Hurley  sug- 
gested, would  bring  Industrial  skills  into 
rural  areas. 

Scientific  research:  The  Board  has  for  dis- 
posal about  $60,000,000  worth  of  laboratory 
and  research  equipme-nt.  scientific  instru- 
ments used  by  the  Office  of  Scientific  Develop- 
ment. These  will  be  made  available  to 
schools,  colleges  and  nonprofit  research  insti- 
tutions. 

Tlie  Surplus  Property  Board  has  made  funds 

available  to  the  United  States  Commissioner 
o.  Educnticn  nnd  to  the  Eurgoon  General  to 
enable  -l:,:r,  -,  carry  out  their  part  in  the 
r-cgram.   ;...r.:Uy: 


To  work  out  the  necessary  criteria  to  deter- 
mine relative  need. 

To  establish  organizations  at  State  levels 
to  assist  State,  county  and  local  organizations 
to  establish  or  expand  public  health  facilities. 

To  make  recommendations  as  to  the  ma- 
terial required  for  each  program. 
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Returning;  £  old  ers 
REMARKS 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

wf    1  E.N.N,-  Y.  N .-.  .s  :^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1945 

M.  G'KjSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the 
attenuou  ol  the  House  once  more  to 
some  of  the  things  that  are  going  on  that 
are  holdiriR  up  the  soldiers  from  com- 
ing homi  I.  •■  ;;..•  read  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  iieu tenant  stationed  in  Manila. 
It  says: 

This  island  is  so  congested  with  Army  per- 
sonnel with  nothing  to  do  that  one  hears 
nothing  but  gripes  and  bitterness  because 
W3  can't  get  home 

About  cettinu  home,  the  lieutenant 
Roe.s  on  to  say: 

When  we  came  into  the  harbor  here  there 
u\iP  A0«  ships  laying  out  there.  »ome  of 
them  for  month?.,  »nrt  the  people  here  can't 
'■•  ■ >hd;  neither  can  I. 

!n  transit  for  53  daya.   Th« 

1  to  .>»ny; 

nly  80J  mllaa  ov»l  oX  Paniima  uu 
sunenuoi  day,  wlvh  17,000  more  milrs  to  go. 
b\)i  the  trip  had  to  continue  WV  (vii  «  lot 
'  f  trnub>  with  the  shl;)      It  ?;•  -vcrrtl 

ttinrs.  rtnd  one  time  it  »topf)ed  01 iai.intor 

for  4»  hour<«  The  ventilators,  fans,  liphte. 
and  watet  went  off,  nnd  the  merchant  "ma- 
rines filled  canteens  for  a  dollar  each. 

The  entire  letter  follows: 

Mantl.*.  Sepf ember  29,  1945. 
I  finally  made  the  trip,  and  what  a  trip  it 
was:  53  days  from  Leghorn.  Italy,  to  here  and 
now  I  want  to  fl'-  home.    From  what  we  who 
came  here  from  Europe  can  see,  this  theater 
is  in  just  about  as  big  a  mess  as  it  can  be 
V/e  don't  even  get  ma.l.     This  island  is  so 
congested  with  Army  personnel  with  nothing 
to    do    that    one    hears    nothing    but    gripes 
and   bitterness   becr.use   we  can't   pet   home 
We  debarked  here  September  15  and  now  It 
locks    as    though    well    sit    until    after    the 
first  of  the  year  since  we  just  heard  on  the 
radio  that  the  shipping  quota  is  Clled  up  un- 
til  then.     When   we   came   into   the   harbcr 
here  there  were  436  ships  laying  cut  there 
some  of  them  for  months  and  the  people  here 
can  t  understand  It:  neither  can  I.     Is  Con- 
gress doing  anything  to  help  get  people  back 
home  or  is  it  only  -hot  air"  which  we  read  in 
the  paper  and  hear  from  the  radio.    We  were 
only  800  miles  out  of  Panama  on  surrender 
day  with  17.0C0  more  miles  to  go  but  the  trip 
had  to  continue.    We  hnc  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
the  ship.     It  stopped  several  tlm?5  and  one 
time  It  stopped  on  the  Equator  for  48  hours 
Ihp  ventilators,  fans,  lights,  and  water  v.ent 
off  but  the  merchant  marines  filled  canteens 
for  a  dollar  each.     The  ship  w?s  run  by  the 
merchant  marines  and  they  even  refused  to 
feed  us  for  24  hours  because  it  was  too  hot 
to  work  while  the  ventilators  were  off     Wh°n 
we  finally  did  get  fed  it  was  the  Array  who 
prepared  and  served  the  food  and  the  ma- 
rines weren't  in  siehr.    They  sold  sandwiches 
to  the  GIs  for  50  cents  and  halves  of  chic'-ens 


for  $1.50.  JThe  food  was  Government  prop- 
erty put  on  the  ship  for  the  passengers.  The 
officers  and  men  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  merchant  marines  are  a  lousy  outfit  and 
wonder  whfy  the  things  they  do  are  allowed 
to  go  on  uiiexplained.  My  friend  Scottie  is 
also  sitting  over  here  twiddling  his  thumbs 
and  wants  ^to  get  home  to  restart  his  prac- 
tice. He's  been  in  the  Army  42  montl:s  but 
It  doesn't  jook  as  thoui^h  he's  got  a  half  a 
chance  of  going  home.  Manila  is  badly  dam- 
aged and  1^  the  same  filthy  condition  as  all 
the  Italiai*  port  cities.  This  Is  the  rainy 
season  now;  It  rains  most  of  the  time  and 
sure  Is  hot  even  though  U  Is  the  coolest 
season  of  x)ie  year. 

We  haveii't  been  doing  much  sightseeing 
because  of  ganger  from  the  Japs  who  are  still 
sticking  in  |the  hills  nearby.     •     •     • 

If  you  ctiuld  see  the  waste  over  here  your 
eyes  would  pop. 


^ 


ivil-Service  Policy 


EXTjENSION  OP  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

I  or  OHIO 

IN  THE  fiOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16.  194S 

Mr.  MctoEQOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  Insert  in  the  Congrbssional 
R«co«n  a  letter  received  from  one  of  my 
coiuUtueimi  rttouve  to  the  I'lvil-xervlce 
polity.  iktUtvt  thm  .subject  i»  of  the 
greatMl  iaportMMt  to  rU  of  u»  and  fur 
th«t  iMsAi  I  am  instrtinR  it  tn  th« 
Hkiord  atUUa  point  I  have  deleted  the 
nan-.e  froni  this  letter  for  reaM>n8  known 
to  all  of  u|.  The  letter  follows: 
Hon.  J,  Har4t  MrORtroi. 

iiotue  0/  Acpre4(?ntatit)e«. 

DtAt  Hamt:  Since  an  cBjrt  Is  now  being 
made  to  Reorganize  Government  depart- 
ments. I  ha|re  some  suggestions  that  I  would 
like  to  subAit  to  you  lor  your  cons. deration 
before  youjpresent  them  to  Mr.  R.\mspeck 
vrho,  I  suppbse.  is  the  man  that  will  more  or 
less  watch  out  for  the  civil -sei  vice  policy 
V7lthln  the  framework  of  any  organization 
program. 

In  my  oliservatlons  covering  many  years 
of  employment  with  the  Government  I  have 
come  to  th^  conclusion  that  an  employee, 
assigned  to  ^n  administrative  pclicy-maklrg 
position  (ncjnpolitlcal)  should  be  limited  to 
a  definite  purled  of  10  to  12  years  of  duty  In 
that  position.  During  this  time  the  new 
appointee  ia^  able  to  establish  an  up-to-date 
[policy  and  to  maintain  work 
t  becomes  a  natural  habit  to 
as  is  as  time  goes  on  and  hesi- 
lomethlng  that  may  be  new  or 
I  periodic  change  will  fit  closely 
wiih  the  natural  progressive  changes  that 
normally  ocfcur  In  10  to  12  years  A'so  a 
change  will  but  new  blood,  new  ideas,  and  a 
new  spirit  hnto  an  organization.  It  will 
have  a  tendency  to  create  and  instill  a  k-en 
competitive  Spirit  within  the  personnel  when 
each  employe  realizes  the  future  possibili- 
ties of  attafcing  a  higher  position  after  a 
normal  peridd  of  faithful  and  efficient  em- 
ployment.     I 

All  Federal  career  employees  should  hava 
an  opportunity  to  achieve  their  ambitions 
of  reaching  fhe  top.  therefore,  no  employee, 
regardless  ofl  hiS  position,  has  the  right  to 
hold  a  pufcll:  position  beyond  a  reasonable 
period  or  at  iiny  time  consider  the  Job  as  his 
to  hold  as  Ificg  as  he  wishes.  Present  Gov- 
ernment  pol  cy   permits   this   to    be   posjiijle 


prcgressive 
standards, 
accept  th'nf 
tate  to  do 
different. 
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today  by   extension   of  service   beyond  my 
suggested  limit. 

To  promote  full  postwar  empl03rment  and 
opportunity,  I  suggest  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment establish  compulsory  retirement  af- 
ter the  employee  has  established  35  years  of 
service  and  attained  the  age  of  60.  This 
length  of  service  enables  the  employee  to 
receive  the  full  t>eneflt  of  the  Ramspeck  Re- 
tirement Act  which  Is  half  pay  for  the  best 
paid  flve-consecutlve-year  period  of  employ- 
ment. No  employee  is  so  Important  that  he 
or  she  cannot  be  replaced,  and  I  believe  when 
statements  are  made  that  an  employee  can- 
not be  replaced,  they  are,  In  most  cases,  based 
upon  close  friendship  and  not  the  fact  that 
there  Is  no  one  qualified  to  fill  the  position. 
This  suggestion  Is  not  the  question  of  whether 
the  Incumbent  can  still  carry  on  and  do  a 
good  Job.  but  Is  a  way  to  establish  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  rank  and  file  to  move  up  a  step, 
therefore  creating  vacancies  down  the  line 
and  for  the  hiring  of  new  employees.  This 
practice  will  give  the  organization  new  life 
and  extend  more  opportunity.  Rank-and- 
file  employees  (those  employees  not  holding 
or  never  have  held  a  policy-making  position) 
should  be  permitted  to  continue  work  until 
tl  e  age  of  65. 

In  conclusion  I  suggest  the  following:  (1) 
All  administrative  policy-making  positions 
(non political)  be  limited  to  a  period  of  10 
to  12  years  and  the  appointee  to  held  office 
for  thst  length  of  time,  providing  he  Is  effi- 
cient. Also,  no  exceptions  made  for  extension 
Of  hit  appointment;  (2)  to  promote  full 
employment,  no  employee  In  claas  (I)  »bovt 
to  be  carried  on  the  pay  roll  beyond  the  time 
that  full  retirement  beneflta  has  been  reached 
nnd  no  exceptions  b*  made  for  anyone,  Any 
person  hnving  rumpleted  an  nMi|nment  un* 
<lar  (1 )  but  bu  not  rtaohad  rt tirtment  age 
■heuld  be  tranaftcTMl  le  another  aniimmeiu 
until  retirement  eg*  U  reached  without  eny 
ifductton  in  salary. 

Sincerely  youre. 


Dispo.vt;  ot  thr  Big  ;-n(!  1  ,;tie  Inch 
Pipe   L:nts 


but  to  acquiesce  in  your  program.  You  will 
tinders tand.  of  course,  that  such  acquiescence 
is  not  Intended  a'  reflecting  feny  opinion  on 
what  action  should  be  taken  In  the  light  of 
possible  shortages  of  oU  on  the  east  coast  In 
the  Immediate  futtire,  a  matter  which  is 
completely  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
Administration. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  what  the 
opinion  of  the  Surplus  Property  Admin- 
istrator would  have  been  if  he  had  ex- 
pressed it.  And.  for  my  part.  I  am  in 
hearty  agreement  with  him. 


REMARKS 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15,  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  every  Member  of  the 
House  received  from  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Administration  a  mimeographed  re- 
lease on  the  subject  of  the  disposal  of  the 
Big  and  Little  Inch  pipe  lines.  It  in- 
cludes a  letter  from  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Administrator  to  Mr  L.  K.  Davies, 
Deputy  Petroleum  Administrator. 

I  would  only  like  to  point  out  to  the 
House  two  things  in  that  letter.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Surplus  Property  Admin- 
istrator stated  that  it  had  been  hoped 
that  these  lines  would  not  be  drained 
and  taken  out  of  operation  until  after 
they  had  a  chance  to  dispose  of  them  in 
some  proper  way.  It  L'  obvious  the 
chance  for  the  Government  to  lease  the 
lines  on  a  basis  advantageous  to  the 
Nation  and  as  common  c;irriers  will  be 
g;eatly  reduced  the  moment  the  lines  are 
drained. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Symington 
says: 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Surplus 
Property  Admlnistratlcn  has  no  alternative 


Resolutionv  Ml  the  -\;iieri(=in  Legion, 
Department  ot  Maryland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HuN.  [HuMAbDALE^ANDRo   JR. 

OF    MARTLANI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1945 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  letter  and 
resolution: 

DCPARTMINT  or  8TATI, 

Washington,  October  IS,  IMS. 
The  Honorable  TkomaM  D'Ali»ano«o,  Jt 
Hou$0  of  JlepreMnrarirej. 
Mt  Dkar  Mr   D'AuaaANBRO    I  ackuowledge 
the  re-eipt  of  your  oommunieavion  or  Sep* 
lambtr  81,  IMft,  enclnkiug  a  ropy  of  reeolu* 
tlous  adopted  at  the  cutiventiun  ot  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Dtpaitment  of  Mnryland.  held  tn 
Baltimore.  Md  .  on  August  33,  34,  nnd  Sft  IMS. 
Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  transmit- 
ting  theae  reaoluttonn  f<ir  the  ettention  of 
the  olBcert  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Sincerely  youra, 

Jamxs  p.  BTRNtS. 

At  the  convention  ot  the  American  Legion. 
Department  of  Maryland,  held  on  the  2Sd. 
24th.  arid  25th  days  of  August  1945  at  Emer- 
son Hotel.  Baltimore,  Md..  the  following  res- 
olutions were  adopted: 

"Whereas  the  Alllec  Nations  fought  World 
War  I  to  preserve  democracy  In  this  world, 
In  which  war  many  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  alongside  the  sons  of  other  na- 
tions, devoted  their  energy,  their  health,  and 
wealth,  t  save  the  United  States  of  America 
and  other  lands  and  peoples  of  the  world 
from  enslavement  by  and  tyranny  of  the  un- 
democratic and  imperialistic  forces;   and 

"Whereas  the  United  Nations  fought  World 
War  II  to  liberate  subjugated  p>eoples.  occu- 
pied lands  and  Invaded  countries  from  ag- 
gressor nations.  In  which  war.  likewise,  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Legion,  alongside  the 
sons  of  other  nations,  devoted  their  energy, 
their  health  and  wealth,  to  save  the  United 
States  of  America  and  other  lands  and  peo- 
ples of  the  world  from  ravishing  by  and 
cruelty  of  the  toUlitarian  and  mhuman  dic- 
tators; and 

"Whereas  the  war-making  forces  of  the 
reactionary  countries  were  successfully  de- 
feated in  this  the  mo^L  excruciating  war,  and 
the  United  Nations  are  about  to  meet  at  the 
peace  conference  table,  to  establish  once  and 
for  all  times  a  Just,  lasting,  and  durable 
peace;  and 

"Whereas  at  the  close  of  this  war  many 
lands  were  liberated  and  the  peoples  of  these 
lands  were  given  opportunity  to  establish 
governments  of  their  own  choosing,  while  at 
the  same  time  there  are  lands,  peoples,  and 
countries,  to  whose  soil  the  war  came  not 
because  of  any  fault  of  theirs,  yet  such  lands, 
countries,    and    peoples    are    still    under    a 


foreign  rule,  influence,  and  domination,  and 
are  not  permitted  to  be  free  and  Independent, 
and  to  establish  democratic  governments; 
and 

"Whereas  It  Is  unjust  and  Inhuman  to 
appease  any  power,  be  It  even  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  at  the  expense  and  sacri- 
fice af  small  unculpable  nations;    and 

"Whereas  a  lasting  peace  m  this  world  can- 
not prevail.  utUess  it  Is  based  on  true  Justice 
and  restoration  of  freedom  and  Uidependence 
to  all  lands  and  peoples  who  were  self-gov- 
ernmg  before  the  Fascists  and  Narl  smarted 
the  annexations  rolling:   and 

"Whereas  the  Atlantic  charter  proclaimed 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  'reaffirm  faith  In  fundamen- 
tal human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  human  person.  In  the  equal  rights  of 
men  and  women,  and  of  the  nations,  large 
and  small':  Be  it 

•Resolved.  That  the  American  Legion.  De- 
partment of  Maryland,  in  convention  assem- 
bled, hereby  voices  Its  opposition  against  the 
forceful  annexation  of  small  countries  by 
large  countries,  which  small  countriee  were 
helpful  and  sj-mpathetic  with  the  United 
Nations'  cause,  and  which  small  countriee 
are  able  and  willing  to  Jom  the  United 
Nations  in  upholding  the  prmclples  of  free- 
dom, Justice,  and  democracy,  and  to  adhere 
to  the  cause  of  lasting  peace;  and  be  It 
further 

"K^tolved,  That  these  res<<luilone.  when 
adopted  by  this  convention  be  offered  to  ihr 
tMumg  national  convention  uf  the  American 
Legion  for  adoption:  and  be  it  •till  further 
"Jtrjulvrtf.  That  these  reaoluiiuns,  when 
adopted  by  the  national  convention  u(  the 
American  Lettlon,  th«t  roplee  ibereof  be 
forwarded  to  the  head*  of  t))t 


ot  the  eoumiiee  whieta  art  iBiibHii  of  IIm 
Unttad  Natttn >»  to  the  MraiMit  of  Dm  Oob* 
Ki«M  of  tl  > «    to  the  ensuing 

(\>uncil  ol   :.;.,...  :u leia.  scheduled  u> 

ronvene  tn  Liondon,  Kngland,  where  the  oaUM 
(tf  many  lands  and  oouttukea  will  be  dtltbtr- 
nted;  nnd  to  the  preas." 


'Pf  nmr 


-(  0 


>■  p  r  ? » a  s  ™l  a  I 


M. 


EXTENSION  OF  I. 

or 
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}!0N    F^PL  R   LEWIS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1945 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
orders  were  issued  to  discontinue  cen- 
sorship of  mail  from  members  of  the 
armed  forces,  apparently  some  sort  of 
censorship,  or  at  least  partial  censor- 
.ship,  is  continuing  through  the  device  of 
opening  letters  from  sen-icemen  in  the 
Navy.  This  practice.  I  think,  is  outra- 
geous and  should  be  stopped  immediately. 
Letters  of  servicemen  should  be  held  as 
sacred  from  prying  eyes  certainly  as  let- 
ters of  civihans.  I  have  a  letter  from  a 
constituent,  as  follows: 

Mt  Dear  Congressman  Lxwis:  Since  dis- 
continuance of  the  censorship  of  mall  from 
members  of  the  armed  forces,  I  have  re- 
ceived several  letters  from  my  boys  in  the 
Navy  which  have  been  tampered  with.  Some 
of  this  tampering  has  been  done  with  an  evi- 
dent attempt  at  concealment.  Today  I  re- 
ceived one  which  had  been  opened  without 
any  attempt  at  concealment  and  had  been 
resealed  with  transparent  tape.  In  no  case 
was  there  a  censor's  mark  on  the  envelope. 

A  family  friend  received  a  letter  today  from 
her  husband  In  a  different  part  of  the  Pacific 
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Which  had  also  been  opened.    This  leads  me 
to  suppose  that  the  practice  is  general. 

No  amount  cf  espionage  now  will  keep  the 
truth  about  condition.s  in  the  Navy  Irom 
being  made  public.  Men  who  have  already 
received  their  discharge  are  taking  care  of 
that.  In  the  meantime,  is  there  anything 
that  can  be  acne  to  protect  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  this  unwarranted  snoop- 
ing into  personal  corresp>ondence? 

I  -irrf^rrly  —r-  tha'  this  warning  to 
ih".*.  u.:,,  ran^H-  '.vit!;  the  mail  from 
^■■•rr-f,:-  u.:i  Of  -';;n.-ier;-  rn  see  that  this 

;j:a.  tice  i.  :^:.:;;p(d  :rnn-,cdia'e!y.  If  >uch 
a  pr:u--irr  : -,  (  u:;Mrr.ed,  I  tl;:nk  rfu-  N.ival 
Affairs  CnmmiMpe  >lio;::ti  be  a^k^'ci  to 
iv.iike  a  furriplr'f  :nvp-:maiion  d  ihis 
situation.  ar.c  i  -ha:;  d'    ;■ 


The  MacArthur  Strategy 

EX'IFXSION   UF   RLMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    MAS.S.^^M•   S5  TT-- 
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M:v  JiOGERi^  of  M.i...^a(  hu>rt; 
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mark.>  m  !!..■  Hkokd  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing aituitj  uy  Ju::;i  O  Donnell: 
(By  John  OTtonnell) 
V,a,j;:ngton— In  that  flrst-rate  writing 
Jcb  r..!;  Chief  of  Staff  General  Marshall  has 
turned  out  in  his  current  report  on  how  we 
won  the  war  is  the  solemn  account  of  Ameri- 
can death!=  in  battle. 

It  cost  the  Nation  201.367  deaths  In  battle 
to  win  this  latest  war  (We  won  our  free- 
dom With  4.C44  battle  deaths  in  the  long- 
drawn-out  6  years  and  «  months  of  the  Revo- 
lution. On  the  European  fronts  In  World 
War  II  we  lost  a  total  of  160.045  Americans 
In  the  Pacific.  41.322. 

And  here   is  a  surpn.slng  contrast   in  the 
figures.      In    the    fighting    m    north    Africa 
Italy,  Prance,  and  Germany,  manpower  from 
the  United  States  bore  the  brunt  of  battle 
The  enemy  battle  dead,  Germans  and  Italians 
amounted  to  373,600.  •  ' 

Roughly,  this  works  out  to  seven  Ger- 
man or  Italian  dead  to  one  American  figur- 
ing the  preponderance  of  Americans  in  action 
compared  to  their  allies. 

Seven  to  one  is  a  surprising  figure  But 
look  at  the  actual  battle  deaths  in  the  Pacific 
General  MacArthur's  victory  cost  us  the 
lives  of  41,322  Americans  from  Pearl  Harbor 
to  the  fini.sh  when  the  Japs  signed  the  sur- 
render. But  the  Japs  In  the  meantime  lost 
in  counted  battle  dead.  1.219,000. 

Now  this  works  out  to  about  one  American 
dying  for  around  20  Japs-making  allowances 
RJT-Australlan  and  Chinese  casualties.  And 
Its  all  the  more  astounding  when  you  take 
into  account  the  fierceness  of  the  battles 
The  report  of  General  Klarshall  reveals  that 
while  we  killed  1219.000  Japs  and  perma- 
nenty  disabled  240,000.  only  41,464  prisoners 
Were  taken. 

On  the  Etiropean  fronts.  In  addition  to  the 

.>-.0  enemy  battle  deaths,  the  enemy  lost 

bS.ooo      r.     pe:n:..:-.ently    disabled     but— and 

neres  t.;e  b,-  l  .;  -we  tcok  8,108.983  prison- 

PTj      And  ,:  t!...  i.--,^-e  r.umber  on!v  3.404  949 

"-rr"^«'  "'  "■     '"'  ''■■•.•■'  '^^  Oi'T'.r.An  collan-- 
T.  e  ficiire^  ^e..;n   to  te^v  ou:    the  cX.  ■■       ' 
Ala.  A-  x.ur  s  .;J::.;:ers  that  he  w.  :.  h^  b  .--x^ 


at  the  cheapest  cost  in  American  lives  (»f  any 
general  in  the  field— in  this  war  or  any  other 
war  our  country  has  ever  fought. 

All  the  way  up  on  the  long  road  from  New 
Guinea  to  Manila,  MacArthur  waa  a  spend- 
thrift with  shells  and  bombs;  a  miser  with 
the  lives  of  his  troops. 

The  battle  figures  seem  to  bear  out  the 
Wisdom  of  the  MacArthur  strategy: 

'Never  a  costly  frontal  attack.  "The  basic 
principle  of  military  strategy  is  when  and 
where.  It's  the  art,  of  precise  timing  and 
surprise.  Ifs  the  principle  of  enveloping 
the  flanks  of  the  enemy,  of  getting  behind 
the  enemy  and  interdicting  his  lines  of  sup- 
ply and  commiuiication.  It's  the  art  of 
then  potu-ing  down  on  the  enemy  everything 
you  have  in  the  way  of  artillery  fire  and  air 
bombardment  and  strafing,  of  saturating 
the  trapped  enemy  with  bomb  and  shell  and 
then— and  only  then — of  sending  your  men 
In  to  clean  up  an  exhausted  and  beaten  foe 
of  never  making  your  troops  pay  the  price  in 
blood  of  a  frontal  attack  against  a  strong  pre- 
pared position  •• 


Po.;twar  Emp'oyment  With  a  Qi  evti.n 
.^ark 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  EIEMIILER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tur<^(fa'/   0"fober  16.  1945 

Mr.  BIKMIL  LLR.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  desire  to  include  a  very  pertinent 
radio    talk    written    and    broadcast    by 
Praser  S.  Gardner  on  his  veterans'  radio 
program  For  the  Veteran,  last  December 
11.   1944,  over  radio  station  WINX  in 
Washington,  D.  C.    Mr.  Gardner  is  na- 
tionally known  as  an  authority  on  vet- 
eran affairs,  is  a  past  national  officer  of 
major    veteran    organizations.      Among 
other  veteran  offices  now  held,  he  is  the 
commander  of  the  Ernie  Pyle  Chapter  of 
the  DAV  and  national  employment  officer 
of  the  Army  and  N.    y  Union.    He  con- 
ducts the  original  veterans'  radio  pro- 
gram. For  the  Veteran,  which  he  inaug- 
urated in  April  of  1944,  as  producer  and 
commentator. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  eight  to  twelve 
million    men    will    have    risked    their    lives 
broken  up  their  families,  suffered  economic' 
physical,   and   psychological   injury   to   help 
maintain  the  freedoms  of  America.      They 
have  looked  to  us,  here  at  home,  to  provide 
them  with  the  means  to  win  it— the  guns 
the  transports,  the  equipment.      When  they 
turn   homeward,   victorious,    they   wJl   look 
to  us  and  to  the  new  and  powerful  resources 
of  rich  America  for  Jobs.     They  wUl  look  to 
Hf,/t°''  ^v!  "^-^^  back-back  to  a  normal  pro- 
ductive life  in  the  environment  of  peace  and 
security.     They  will  not  find  it  in  a  muster- 
ing-out  pay  check,  a  preferential  ratme  for 
none.xistent  jobs,  or  even  in  generous  unem- 
ployment allowances.     They  will  find  It  ?n 
the  same  way  as  their  civilian  neighbors    in 
fil/^P^^^/"«  *^°"o°^y   that  provides  goS 
jobs  for  all   employables,   not   becaus<.  fhev 
are  veterans,  but  because  they  are  men       ^ 

h  .ffi^?'^  °/  ^^'^"^  victories  pour  in  from  our 

5  .utle  fronts  and  the  beginning  of  the  end 

-    .::    v;ew,   some  legislative,   labor,  and 

--  o--:pi  have  and  are,  hastening  plana 


for  easing  the  servicemen  back  Into  civilian 
life.  A  teteran  is  now  entitled  to  his  old 
Job  back  for  1  year,  priority  on  Government 
openings,  if  any.  readjustment  allowances 
during  cQrtain  periods  of  unemployment,  aid 
in  training  for  and  placement  into  new  Jobs, 
and  some  guaranty  on  risk  capital  In  a  busi- 
ness, home,  or  farm.  Federal,  State,  ancj 
community  activities  have  been  initiated  to 
help  him  find  gainful  helpful  employment 
and  org^ized  labor  has  liberalized  union 
regulations  and  requirements  for  easy  admis- 
sion of  the  veteran. 

So  far  ell  the  programs  for  employing  the 
returned  serviceman  in  our  Industries  are 
predicate*  on  the  general  assumption  there 
will  be  a  job  for  him  to  do.  And,  so  far  of 
course,  tljat  has  been  true  and  the  raajortty 
of  our  veterans  have  chosen  to  go  Into  war 
industrief.  Meanwhile,  management  and 
labor,  as  well  as  local  and  Federal  govern- 
ments are  taking  steps  to  help  the  veteran 
find  the  kind  of  Job  he  specifically  wants 
Most  of  these  steps  Involve  some  form  of 
veteran  preference,  either  State.  Federal  or 
both. 

But.  the  economic  future  of  the  veteran 
cannot  be  solved  solely  through  preferential 
treatment  and  Government  aid.  The  Jobs 
have  got  to  be  there.  The  crux  of  the  prob- 
lem lies  In  planning  for  an  economy  of 
abundance,  a  prosperous  America. 

I  am  sure  you  realize  a  long-time  job  of 
all-indusUve  postwar  planning  confronts  u£ 
in  addition  to  the  problems  of  demobiliza- 
tion and  Industrial  reconversion,  and  that 
we  must  start  such  total  planning  here  and 
now.  In  the  course  of  the  war  we  have 
geared  out  economy  to  an  unprecedentedly 
high  level  of  production  and  we  cannot— we 
must  not^slnk  back  Into  a  lower  level  of 
production  without  inviting  unemployment 
and  econqmlc  stagnation.  In  the  postwar 
years,  therefore,  we  must  achieve  peacetime 
enterprise  and  the  production  of  consumer 
goods  and  services  on  a  wholly  new  scale. 
It    is   my   supposition    that   this  country 

Dei  nH^"h«H'  '°  "'"'"  *"  ^^^  questionable 
period  ahoad  anywhere  near  the  amount  of 
products  Which  we  are  now  manufacturing 
for  war  |)urposes.  In  fact,  an  enriched 
s  andard  ,f  living  and  full  peacetime  er^- 
ployment  fannot  be  achieved  wholly  by  the 
production  Of  things.  As  one  suggestion 
the  appro^h  to  them  can  be  greatly  aidS* 
however,  through  an  expansion  of  the  socS 

y^Z\T     '^^''''     "^^*«     ^°'     ^    fuller     and 
health  er    community    existence,    medicine 

^mh   nl^n.""""''""'   ^^"8^°"'  ^hi^d    care! 
youth  programs,  and  the  like.    And   these 

can  be  supplemented,  of  course,  by  soundly 
conceived  projects  for  the  developmenrif 
riv^r^^"'"!^  resources,  the  harnessing  S 
rivers  to  pifomote  navigation,  irrigation  and 
power,  the  Construction  of  bridges  higSwavs 
and  harbors,  the  conservation  and  elploUa: 
tion  o  son  and  forests  and  mineral  reserves 
Stimulatioi,  Of  small  business,  civic  develop- 
ment and  jjublic  works,  full  use  of  Americans 
gigantic     uroductive     resources.      Inclntrve 

t^J?;-?l?r*°°    °^   '°^^*«^    markets,    low 
tariffs— all  these  and  more  are  necessarv  tn 

assure  the  veteran  sustained  smtaSelm° 

proyment.    A  healthy  over-all  econorny  wTu 

obviously  ptovide  a  healthier  chance  for  The 

returning  sDldier  than  a  sick  economy  wUh 

preferential    treatment.    Most   veterans     n 

stinctively  4ense  this  fact.     Some  si  ^'j     ^ 

unlonrm'llfr  ""''"^"  °'  °'^^^'^^  '^or 
w  k;  ?"\''°"s  more  are  members  of  faml- 
lies  which  include  civilian  workers.  Many  of 
them  recogrvize  the  economic  and  social  pi?- 
falls  of  a  preferred  class  in  society,  who  are 
able  to  get  Jobs  only  at  the  expense  of  ! 
noncomba tact's  employment       ^^"^^  "^  * 

Jrowln^  InH^i,  °*  ^"^  equalized  chance  in  a 
growing  and  busy  economy. 
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Disabled  veterans  should,  of  ccurse.  be 
entitled  to  extra  protection  and  preferences 
for  both  public  and  private  employment. 
Pensions  are  still  not  large  enough  for  a 
handic.ipped  veteran  and  his  dependents  to 
live  on  without  outside  income. 

Disabled  veterans  have  the  most  to  fear 
from  a  scarcity  economy  and  unemployment, 
because  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  mar- 
ginal employees,  the  last  to  be  employed 
End  the  first  to  go  when  coniraction  begins. 
Their  only  hope  for  a  decent  income  and  a 
job,  unless  preference  for  them  can  be  really 
effective,  lies  in  an  expanded  economy  for 
America,  with  Jobs  for  all.  But.  even  though 
we  might  be  successful  In  sei-uring  effective 
preference  for  the  employment  cf  veterans, 
disabled  or  able-bodied,  the  welfare  of  any 
one  group  of  Americans  is  inevitably  linked 
up  with  the  welfare  of  all  ether  groups  of 
Americans,  and.  therefore,  we  must  strive  to 
cooperate  together  toward  ttie  objective  of 
full,   useful    employment   for   all   Americans. 

As  I  see  it.  we  face  a  momentous  choice 
In  the  postwar  period.  Having  experienced 
full  employment  diiilng  the  v.-ar,  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  tolerate  protracted  heavy 
unemployment  again.  If  they  cannot  get  rea- 
sonably full  employment  in  ore  way  they  will 
try  to  get  it  in  another.  Tims,  the  choice 
appears  to  be  whether  we  shiU  achieve  cur 
goal  by  general  planning  anc  general  man- 
agement of  our  economy,  creating  general 
conditions  In  which  the  people  will  make 
their  own  jobs  through  prhate  enterprise, 
or  whether  failure  to  do  so  in  that  way  will 
lead  us  into  detailed  control  ar.d  management 
of  all  our  economic  activities. 

If  we  are  to  do  it  by  the  general  conditions 
we  create,  we  must  do  adequate  planning  to 
that  end  and  do  it  now. 

We  must  plan  the  general  management  cf 
cur  economy,  or  perforce,  we  shall  be  plan- 
ning the  management  of  businees.  Sus- 
tained full  employment  will  not  Just  happen. 


Who  Said  Tobacco  Had  Not  Been  Sent 
Under  Lend-Lease?  Wtio  Said  This 
Crop  Had  Not  Co;t  the  United  States 
Treasury  a  Dollar? 


EXTENSION  OF  REI-IARKS 


or 

HON.  R£ID  F.  MURRAY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisronsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  note  and  official 
table  from  the  Foreign  Economic  Ad- 
ministration shows  that  632.559,497 
pounds  of  tobacco  costing  $243,713,696 
have  been  shipped  under  lend-lease. 
Whether  the  United  States  tobacco  pro- 
duction should  have  been  increased  by 
one-fourth  or  one-third  du-ing  wartime, 
v/hen  food  was  needed,  is  for  you  to  de- 
cide. 

One  fact  is  evident,  and  that  is  that  if 
this  manpower  and  fertilize"  used  for  to- 
bacco had  been  expended  on  corn,  we 
would  have  had  more  feed  and  more 
food. 

There  might  have  been  and  there  could 
have  been  fat  back  where  rone  is  avail- 
able now,  if  the  manpower  imd  fertilizer 
had  been  directed  to  food  production. 
XCI— App, 274 


United  States  lend-lease  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 

iaGui.oothroui;h  acis.co] 


In  pounds 

Country 

IMl 

1942 

1943 

1944 

January- 
June  1945 

Total  unmanufactured 

88.526,652 

183. 1S3, 870 

232,  063.  524 

82.1(t7.M« 

46,077.505 

United  Kinpdom 

79.  .Wl,  (03 

8,388.603 

680,036 

Ifi.',  1-,,  :v.r- 
1 

4.  7..'2.  J«.^ 
G.V).  CC4 

lu"    'tU    Ihl 

--,     4 ■111    Clli 

4.  .'1.^  U2l> 
ia089 

5h.M^  ■->■«' 

1. 1>    -. 

2.  .Mi  I* 

301.  S3f) 

Australia 

New  Zealand .""'.'. 

India " 

Other  countries.. "...I"""""" 

In  dollars 

ToUL. 

23.030.999 

51. 213. 743 

101. 771. 475 

42. 684.  M« 

2^  OIZ  933 

VnitMl  Kingdom 

21.111.283 

1.7S6.  191 

133.525 

47.02(;.88A 

2.  IM.  582 

5W;  118 

l.i3f.254 

167,914 

88.  0B1.sk 

1.166.t40 

as.  4«.  713 

46.127 

1.007.627 

Z0Jfl.77» 

£.300 

3a8C3.fiHl 
2.  lOK.  471 

(107.  K.Vi 

1.  33,S.  396 

137.532 

Australia 

N«w  Z«'aland I.XI. 

Indis 

Other  countries 
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OF 
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'ON.  FRANK  W,  BGVX'N 


or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1945 

Mr,  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  a  letter 
from  my  friend  and  constituent.  Hon. 
Sam  M.  Johnston,  attorney.  Mobile.  Ala., 
commending  General  Patton. 

It  is  as  follows: 

Mosnj.  Ala.,  October  2,  1945. 
Hon.  Frank  W.  Boykin. 

h" ember  of  Congress,  Wasliington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Frank;  Everyone  would  like  to  hear 
your  voice  ringing  upon  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  denunciation  of  the  calumniators 
of  General  Patton. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  soldier  of  Gen- 
eral Patton's  msrit  can  be  completely  un- 
dermined by  a  bunch  of  carping  critics  at 
home,  whose  only  contribution  to  world 
events  is  the  discord  which  they  pour  into 
the  public  mind.  Scandalmongers,  keyhole 
peepers,  and  armchair  strategists  are  licensed 
to  use  the  radio  networks  of  this  country 
to  tear  down  reputation,  character  and  vir- 
tue on  every  side;  but  If  a  soldier  In  the  field, 
entitled  to  the  accolades  of  his  countrjinen 
for  courage,  leadership,  and  tenacity,  makes 
an  innocent  allusion  to  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties,  he  is  held  up  to  .public 
ridicule  and  scorn. 

The  mornings  press  in  a  news  Item  states 
that  the  Harrison  report  was  entirely  false, 
and  that  Jews  in  Germany  are  being  treated 
with  consideration  and  fairness.  Yet,  Gen- 
eral Patton  has  suffered  keenly  from  the 
backwash  of  this  irresponsible  report. 

The  President  should  exercise  better  wis- 
dom than  to  be  constantly  sending  overseas 
investigators  to  pry  nto  and  check  the  ac- 
tions of  proven  commanders  In  the  field.  It 
conduces  to  nothing  but  Indecision,  lack  of 
confidence,  and  fear  to  follow  one's  better 
Judgment,  on  their  part.  If  ever  a  Nation 
had  splendid  and  capable  leadership  during  a 
war.  America  has.  In  the  whole  history  of 
warfare.  It  has  never  been  equaled;  and  it 
strikes  me  that  It  is  about  time  for  us  to  do 
homage  to  such  noble  and  gallant  leadership. 


Instead  of  attempting  by  every  art  and  wile 
to  establish  some  defect  In  it. 

Our  mutual  friend.  William  C.  Taylor,  who 
has  Just  entered  my  ofllee.  concurs  100 
percent  In  the  views  expressed  In  this 
letter. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

'^•V  M.   JOHN.STOTT. 


Nat 


on 


Ho 


us.ne 


Poi 


iCV 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.AiMiMLW  J.BiL^ll.LF;^. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  certified  copy  of  resolu- 
tion file  No.  82812.  in  wh?ch  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee  goes  on 
record  in  favor  of  bill  S,  1342  and  urges 
its  early  enactment  into  law: 

File  No.  82812 

Whereas  bill  S.  1342.  amending  the  exist- 
ing National  Housing  Agency  laws,  has  been 
introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
which,  among  other  things,  covers  research 
Into  building  costs  and  methods  with  the 
object  of  lowering  costs,  al»o  contains  pro- 
vision for  land  assembly  over  long  periods  of 
amortization  for  better  ratio  of  land  to  build- 
ing costs  and  also  changes  the  cost  per  dwell- 
ing units  from  the  present  $5,000  per  unit  to 
$1,250  per  room,  which  would  make  It  pos- 
sible if  the  act  were  passed  to  complete  the 
sixth  ward  housing  project  without  change; 
and 

Whereas  the  psissage  of  this  bill  would 
stimulate  and  improve  all  housing  develop- 
ments, public  and  private.  In  Milwaukee  from 
the  lowest  subsidized  projects  up  to  and  in- 
cluding economic  redfvelopment  project*; 
and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  ma- 
terially expedite  the  completion  of  the  sixth 
ward  housing  project  now  contemplated  and 
other  redevelopment  projects:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  By  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Milwaukee,  that  it  hereby  favors  bill 
8.  1342,  which  establishes  a  national  housing 
policy  and  provides  for  its  execution  and 
hereby  urges  its  representatives  in  the  Senate 


\[:\V1 
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and  House  to  use  their  beet  endeavors  to  have 
said  bill  enacted  Into  law; 

Resolved  further.  That  duly  certified  copies 
be  sent  to  Senators  La  Follh-ii e  and  Wii-et, 
and     Congressmen    Wasizlxwski    and     Bie- 


The  Constitution  and  the  FEPC 


HON,  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tue.sdav.  October  16.  1945 

M:  BRf^OKS  ?.!:  Speaker,  under 
le-A.r  ■;:,;-,!  :,,  .\,,rui  mv  remarks  in 
ti,  Hecord.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
tuiiHl  from  thf  Shreveport  It  <  Times 
of  October  14.  1945: 

THE   CONBTmmON    AND   THE   FEPC 

(The  Times  la  Indebted  to  one  of  Shreve- 
port'8  learned  Jurists — a  student  of  the  Con- 
•Ututlon  for  many  y(sars — for  the  Judicial 
data  in  the  following  editorial.) 

"The  Constitution  was  not  formed  merely 
to  guard  the  Sutes  against  danger  from 
foreign  nations,  but  mainly  to  secure  union 
and  harmony  at  home." 

These  words  were  not  written  by  a  pt.llti- 
cian  or  a  propagandist  of  any  sort  but  by 
the  -^f-r-nd  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Ri  k  V-  Taney,  in  a  decision  wherein  he 
■puKe  lur  a  unanlmou;*  Supreme  Court.  He 
was  not  supported  by  the  Court  alone,  but 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
charged,  among  other  wrongs  perpetrated  by 
the  King  of  England;  "He  has  excited  domes- 
tic insurrection  amongst  us."  Justice  Taney 
also  was  supported  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  State's,  whose  preamble  proclaims 
that  It  was  ordained  and  established,  "in 
order  to    Insure  domestic   tranquillity." 

n>oe8  the  Pair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mittee (or  any  other  proposal  to  establish 
Boclal  relations  unpleasant  to  either  white  or 
colored  citizen)  secure  union  and  harmony, 
and  !!:.'Ure  domestic  tranquillity?  Or,  does 
it  ur.a  to  "excite  domestic  Insurrections 
anmngs:  us?" 

Anuthpr  fnmed  Justice  of  the  United  States 
S'jpreaie  c  >'      Holmes,  only  recently 

fpTired  frnn.  -he  btuch.  said  In  an  opinion 
^'i'.uut  n  (i;-scnt:  "Constitutions  are  in- 
tfiidrd  ■  .  preserve  practical  and  substantial 
riR.'  •-    1.   t  to  maintain  theorle.«(." 

r  t'y  ■• '  •..--  .1,^0.  ;i  Republican  Justice 
I  H:  vv :.  ;;.  ,i  ,u  e  coming  up  from  Louisiana, 
t.,.i'. 

'  ix^i:i»:atlon  is  powerless  to  eradlratp  r.\c'.n: 
1;;s-;:jcls  or  to  alxolish  distinct,  i.;  b  i-<  .; 
upon  physical  differenres,  and  the  attempt  to 
do  so  can  only  result  In  accentuating  the 
i;.**  I   ;,•    s  of  the  present  situation  " 

A;. a  a>j;.iin: 

"The  argument  also  assumes  that  social 
prejudices  may  be  overcome  by  legislation. 
and  that  equal  rights  cannot  cs-  stvured  to 
th(-  \,-        except  by  an  enforced  commingling 

ol    ■  r.f      .iCOS. 

"We  cannot  accept  this  proposition." 
!■-.  *'■    •  case  the  Court  spoke  of  its  reason- 
:<:        •  -s  t.s  determined  "with  reference  to  The 

•  •-.:ati.i>:-,,-{-  \ls.u■t•^  customs.  :i',;t  T.irl;':  ■  , 
'  ■     -■«■    •''■''■■  A-.d    that    ;;;::   f      J.ijti.a 

i;;     ■*:,    -A.i-  \   ::.  m  Maasachu.sf''^ 

'.  -.1  pc'  p.c  >..  lae  South  car.  i;.  i  w.'.l  st.iri 
t:;    u    ;i.,tt   conclusion   reach(\i    rv    :hr   6..- 

A;.v!  .:;  ,^ui  p.  r-  '  the  Constitution,  and 
foli-w.:.^  1...  :t,_..ning  of  distinguished 
Judges  who  had  sworn  to  support  the  Con- 
•tltuuon,  we  say  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
•entalives  who  have  taJten  this  s^me  oath. 

f 


'You  and  we  cannot  accept  the  proposition 
which  others  are  trying  to  force  upon  us." 

The  "slavery  argument"  would  have  to  be 
run  "into  the  ground  to  make  it  apply  to 
matters  of  intercourse  or  business,"  tD  quote 
a  Judge  named  to  the  bench  by  President 
Grant — Justice  Bradley. 

There  is  a  clause  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  which  should  be  pondered  by 
those  who,  having  sworn  to  support  tne  Con- 
stitution, took  vicious  pride  In  speciously 
violating  It.  That  clause  Is  the  one  best 
known  to  student*,  but  flouted  or  forgotten 
by  predatory  politicians,  who  Justify  any  of- 
fense against  the  Constitution  that  may  serve 
to  place  them  or  keep  them  in  o:tice.  It 
refers  to  the  inalienable  rights — the  "natural 
rights"  they  are  called  by  some,  and  often 
termed  "the  fundamentals  '  by  others. 

The  special  clause  we  refer  to  reads: 

"Whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  those  ends.  U,  Is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  aboliiih  It." 

Fortunately.  In  our  republican  form  of 
gove.-iment,  the  same  result  can  be  achieved 
by  defeating  traitors  to  the  Constitution. 

In  a  recent  case  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Jackson,  who  carried  the  interstate-com- 
merce power  to  the  limit  and  even  beyond 
by  holding  that  a  man  had  no  right  to  eat 
the  wheat  he  had  raised  beyond  his  quota, 
said,  in  the  Flag  Salute  case: 

"Ones  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
to  free  speech,  a  free  press,  freedom  of  wor- 
ship and  assembly,  and  other  fundamental 
rights,  may  not  be  submitted  to  vote;  they 
depend  on  no  elections." 

No  Judge  ever  has  held  that  the  foiu-teenth 
amendment  created  any  rights. 

The  moat  staunch  champion  of  the  rights 
of  emancipated  slaves  was  Justice  Harlan, 
and  he  quoted  In  a  noted  case  the  follow- 
ing language  of  a  distinguished  lav  writer, 
Cooley : 

"It  iB  a  part  of  every  man's  civ  1  rights 
that  he  be  left  at  libertj  to  reXuie  busi- 
ness relations  with  any  person  whatsoever, 
whether  the  refusal  rest  upon  reason,  or  Is 
the  result  of  whim,  caprice,  prejudice,  or 
malice. 

"With  his  reasons  neither  the  public  nor 
third  persons  have  any  legal  concern. 

"It  is  also  his  right  to  have  business  rela- 
tions with  anyone  with  whom  he  can  make 
contract,  and  if  he  is  wrongfully  deprived  of 
this  right  by  others,  he  is  entitled  to  redress." 

And  in  another  case  that  sam"  Justice 
said: 

"Whether  one  person  will  permit  or  main- 
tain social  relations  with  another  Is  a  mat- 
ter with  which  government  has  no  concern." 

Mr.  Cooley  did  not  mean  social  equality. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  social  re- 
lations and  social  equality.  The  first  refers 
to  association  brought  about  by  the  ordinary 
relations  between  men;  the  other  to  a  status 
in  society  which  distinguishes  classes. 

Every  burden  that  has  been  laid  on  busi- 
ness under  the  commerce  power  lias  been 
attributed  to  'the  general  welfare.  '  and  to 
"protection  against  the  evils  which  menace 
the  health,  safety,  morals,  and  welfare  of  the 
people  " 

A      i^>-  lo  made  for  laws  limiting  hours 

<■''  -f  -  :  :  w:-i::e  laws,  for  regulations  to 
secure  prope:  ^  k  conditions,  and — mark 
this — for  law ,  iix.:.g  standards  of  work  and 
workmen  on  State  and  Federal  contracta. 
Should  anyone  ask  why?  As  the  last,  the 
answer  Is: 

"lake  private  individuals  and  business,  the 
Ciovernnient  enjoys  t^e  unrestrictiKl  power 
to  p;  :  ,ce  Us  own  supplies,  to  determtne 
thosf  iLiih  u)/iom  it  wxll  deal,  and  to  fix  the 
terms  and  conditions  upon  which  It  will 
make  ncoiit-fi  purchases."  (Quoting  Justice 
Black.) 

N\e  h.r  •  emphasized  one  phrase  in  Italics 
ftb... I.  :,i,A-  to  paraphrase:  "Like  the  Gov- 
ernment, private  Individuals  and  business 
enjoy  the  unrestricted  power,  •  •  ••• 
etc..  as  quoted  above. 


Must  not  everyone  admit  that  when  the 
right  of  the  Government  Is  based  upon  the 
equality  of  right  It  has  with  private  indi- 
viduals and  business,  that  private  individuals 
and  buslnesa  also  may  "determine  those  with 
whom  it  will  deal?" 

Tne  above  quotation  Is  from  an  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  with  a  majority  as"  at 
present  con$tltuted. 

Need  our  argument  go  further? 


Demand  for  30  Percent  Wage   Increast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKiN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tutsday.  October  16,  1945 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Include  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  E. 
Wilson,  president  of  the  General  Motors 
Corp.  to  Hhich  he  attached  copy  of  a 
letter  he  \frote  Mr.  W.  P.  Reuther.  vice 
president.  International  Union,  UAW- 
CIO.  October  3,  1945; 

Genexal  Motors  Corp., 
Detroit.  Mich..  October  4. 1945. 
Representative  Frank  W.  Botkjn, 

I  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Botkiw:  You  probably  have  read 
in  the  public  press  of  the  demands  made  by 
the  UAW-ClO  for  a  30-percent  basic  wage  In- 
crease and  of  the  position  taken  by  General 
Motors  wltQ  respect  to  these  demands.  This 
dispute  Is  more  than  an  ordinary  collective 
bargaining  tjuarrel.  It  Is  a  national  problem. 
For  this  reason  I  am  enclosing  copies  of  our 
letter  to  tha  union  and  of  a  public  statement 
made  throiigh  the  press. 

Our  country  faces  critical  problems  today. 
The  aftermath  of  war  must  be  reco({nlzed. 
Inflationary  forces  are  rampant  in  the  land. 
The  problem  of  getting  the  people  of  our 
country  batk  to  productive  peacetime  work 
must  be  solved. 

Strikes  ale  threatening  reconversion  and 
peacetime  production.  General  Motors  Is 
singled  cut  for  attack.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  Detroit  newspaper  dated  September  14, 
1945,  showHg  this  extreme  position  the  union 
is  taking.  ♦The  monopoly  power  of  unions  is 
being  used  us  a  tool  of  aggression  to  promote 
Industrial  strife  rather  than  to  safeguard  the 
rights  and  equities  of  workmen. 

When  the  Congress  passed  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  promote  industrial 
peace,  it  could  hardly  have  conceived  such  a 
development. 

Great  reafjonslblllty  rests  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  men  who  are  guiding  the  destinies 
of  our  Nation.  Important  decisions  must 
shortly  be  made. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  helpful'to 
you  m  analyzing  the  situation  and  In  arriving 
at  a  sound  solution  of  the  problems  our 
Nation  confronts.  If  there  is  any  additional 
information  I  can  give  you  on  this  subject, 
please  let  ijie  know. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  E.  Wn,80N. 

President. 


I        - 


October  3,  1945. 
Mr   W.  P.  Hettthe*. 

Vice  Pieaident, 

International  Union.  VAW-CIO, 
Detroit.  Mich. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  have  carefully  gone  over  the 
demands  made  by  your  union  for  52  hours' 
pay  for  40  Hours'  work.    This  Is  a  30-percent 
Increase  in  basic  wage  coats. 

Our  agre«ment  with  your  union  before  the 
war  called  ^r  a  b.^.slc  work  week  of  40  hours 
with  overtllne  premium  for  hours  worked  In 
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excess  of  40  hours.  Thi*  was  not  changed 
during  the  war  and  is  still  In  effect.  General 
Motors  expects  to  follow  its  usjal  practice 
regarding  overtime  work  and  will  operate 
more  than  40  hours  per  week  in  plants  where 
requirements  of  the  customers  and  the  avail- 
ability of  material  make  this  desirable. 

Work  on  reconversion,  constiuction.  and 
modernization  of  plants  has  t)e(n  scheduled 
at  48  hours  per  week  or  more  so  that  em- 
ployees temporarUy  laid  off  can  b-;  reemployed 
more  quickly. 

Bottle-neck  operations  also  have  been 
working  overtime  to  hasten  car  and  truck 
production.  If  many  of  our  suppliers"  plants 
were  not  on  strikes,  which  h.ive  held  up 
needed  parts  and  material.  mor<'  of  our  laid- 
off  employees  would  now  be  working. 

Our  electromotive  plant  at  L:iGrange,  111., 
which  had  no  Unportant  reconversion  prob- 
lem, but  which  your  union  has  closed  by 
strike,  has  been  and  is  scheduled  at  48  hours 
per  week. 

Your  demands,  if  granted,  would  result 
In  more  than  67  hours'  pay  at  present  ratea 
for  48  hours  of  work  In  planU*  working  on 
such  schedules. 

While  the  guns  were  still  smoking  and 
the  echoes  from  atomic  bombs  could  still  be 
heard,  your  tmlon  made  these  demands  for 
excess  wages  on  the  assumption  that  they 
could  be  paid  from  past  pronui  or  from  as- 
sumed future  exceaa  profits,  or  that  they 
could  be  earned  from  current  oferations  with 
price*  frozen  at  substantially  1942  levels. 
These  assumptions  are  not  soxrad. 

Your  charge  that  General  Moiors  made  ex- 
ceartve  profits  durUag  the  war  is  not  true 
The  average  yearly  n«t  profit  In  dollars  earned 
during  the  war  was  less  than  th.f  average  pre- 
war net  profit,  although  sales  and  employ- 
ment doubled.  Dividends  paid  to  stockhold- 
ers also  averaged  less  than  thone  paid  before 
the  war  In  spite  of  doubled  salei.  volume,  em- 
ployment, and  pay  rolls. 

General  Motors  cannot  and  will  not  use 
money  saved  up  for  many  year*  for  the  pur- 
pose of  modernlzlx^  and  expanding  Its  plants, 
and  for  providing  more  gocd  jcbs.  to  pay  ex- 
cess wagea  for  work  not  performed.  This 
money  cannot  be  spent  twice.  Neither  will 
excess  wages  be  currently  paid  from  presumed 
future  excess  profits  when  a  realistic  fore- 
cast of  cosu  ahowa  there  will  be  no  such 
excess  profits.  , 

Nor  can  we  pay  from  current  hicome  the 
increased  wages  demanded  wh-n  the  present 
OPA  policy  holds  prices  at  substantially  1942 
levels  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  important  increases  In  wages  and 
operating  costs  since  1942. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  no  provision  In  the 
present  OPA  pricing  formula  for  increasing 
prices  to  compensate  for  the  :iddltlonal  cost 
that  would  be  incurred  if  v  ages  were  In- 
creased at  this  time 

While  your  union  states  thJt  It  Is  against 
Inflation,  vour  demands  are  definitely  infla- 
tionary and  your  union  Is  responsible  for  try- 
ing to  start  an  inflationary  spiral  of  increas- 
ing wages,  costs,  and  prices. 

Inflation  is  the  worst  of  al"  economic  dis- 
eases. It  reduces  the  value  of  money  in  terms 
of  what  money  will  buy  It  reduces  the  value 
of  the  savings  of  thtf  people  It  undermines 
security.  It  underwrites  depression.  It  de- 
stroys confldencc  It  creates  unemployment. 
The  threat  of  run-away  inflation  really 
comes  from  three  sources:  First,  the  war- 
time and  current  deficit  spending  ol  our  Gov- 
ernment; second,  the  pent-jp  demand  for 
goods  and  services  to  u  point  where  bomc  are 
willing  to  pay  excess  prices  even  in  black 
markets,  to  satisfy  their  Impatient  desires; 
third,  the  desires  of  s^lflsh  unions  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  and  force  unreason- 
able  wage  increases. 

We  shall  resist  the  monopolistic  power  of 
your  union  to  force  this  CO  percent  Increase 
in  basic  wa':e8  Such  un  .ncrease  In  our 
plants  would  soon  spread  to  he  plants  of  all 
our  suppliers  and  would  affect  all  elements  of 


cost.  Automobiles  would  shortly  cost  30  per- 
cent more  to  produce  Prices  to  customers 
would  have  to  be  raised  30  percent.  If  wage 
raises  In  automobile  plants  forced  such  in- 
creases in  car  prices,  the  market  for  auto- 
mobiles would  be  restricted.  Fewer  cars 
would  be  sold:  fewer  people  would  be  able 
to  afford  and  enjoy  them,  and  fewer  workers 
would  be  employed  in  making  them 

While  your  union  may  have  the  power  by 
coercion  to  close  our  plants  and  those  of  our 
suppliers  with  or  without  the  approval  of 
a  majority  of  the  workmen  It  is  not  clear  that 
your  union  can  or  will  live  up  to  Its  agree- 
ments. The  sanctity  of  union  agreements  is 
in  question  at  this  ame.  While  the  strtko 
record  In  General  Motors  during  the  war  has 
been  better  than  the  average,  it  is  not  too 
good;  and  we  have  planu  in  General  Motors 
closed  right  now  through  unauthorized 
strikes  In  violation  of  our  agreements  with 
the  CIO. 

Your  union  la  threatening  to  strike  the  en- 
tire automobile  industry.  General  Motors 
haa  t>een  singled  out  as  a  target,  and  we  and 
our  employee  are  to  be  dlBcnmlnated  against 
by  your  so-called  labor  blockade  policy,  in 
your  attempt  to  enforce  your  unreaaoaaMa 
demands  on  the  entire  automobile  It^vtKtrj- 
Some  plants  have  already  been  closed,  and 
shipments  of  material  from  the  plants  of 
many  of  our  suppliers  have  already  been 
stopped  by  the  strikes  of  your  union. 

In  the  interest  of  all  the  people  of  our 
cotmtry.  a  sound  and  equitable  solution  must 
be  found  that  will  put  people  back  into  pro- 
ductive work  and  create  more  good  Jobs, 
thereby  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  all 
Americans  following  the  war.  We  have  made 
sound  plans  and  e  ready  to  do  our  part  in 
achieving  this  important  objective.  In  its 
desire  to  obtain  more  than  Its  share  In  such 
a  future,  your  union  is  doing  Its  best  to  de- 
stroy the  posaibllltlea  of  that  future. 

The  clean-up,  the  nopplng-up.  the  recon- 
version following  the  war  still  require  n^rd 
work,  patience,  and  understanding  on  the 
port  of  all  of  us.  A  solution  for  the  problem 
must  be  found  that  Is  fair,  not  only  to  our 
400.GOO  employees,  but  also  to  our  426.000 
stockholders,  our  15.214  automobile  dealers 
who  have  had  no  new  cars  for  over  3  yeais. 
to  the  thousands  of  employees  of  our  dealers, 
to  our  more  than  10.000  subcontractois  txid 
suppliers  and  their  employees,  and  to  the 
more  than  10.000.000  potential  customers  who 
are  eagerly  waiting  for  new  cars  and  othe* 
new  products  they   need   so  badly. 

As  part  of  your  demands  you  have  sug- 
gested that  we  take  the  initiative  and  de- 
velop industry-wide  bargaining  with  your  in- 
ternational union.  We  are  not  in  a  position 
to  do  this,  and  do  not  believe  that  It  would 
be  a  sound  development  for  our  country 
even  if  we  were.  Our  American  system  and 
the  standard  of  living  we  have  achieved  are 
based  on  free  competition.  Indtistry-wlde 
bargaining  tends  to  disregard  the  peculiar  or 
local  interests  of  many  groups  of  employees 
a  id  of  individual  employers,  to  Increase  costs 
and  prices,  and  to  affect  adversely  the 'In- 
terests of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

We  hope  we  will  not  have  strikes  in  Gen- 
eral Motors.  Closed  plants  and  no  ouslness 
will  dissipate  the  capital  we  had  planned  to 
use  to  create  better  working  conditl(*nr..  to 
lnc:ease  our  capacity,  and  to  provide  more 
good  Jobs. 

This  dispute  over  the  wage  demands  of 
your  union  Is  more  than  an  ordinary  col- 
lectlve-bargai'  ig  quarrel.  It  Is  a  national 
problem.  T^.c  Interests  of  all  Americans 
must  be  considered,  and  if  strikes  are  called 
and  our  plants  are  clo?cd.  the  strikes  will  be 
against  the  interest  of  all  the  people  of  oar 
country  as  much  as  they  will  be  against 
General  Motors. 

For  all  the  above  reaaons,  we  reject  your 
unreasonable  demands. 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.  E.  WILSON, 

Prestdent. 


Jew — Geotilf 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H-N  THHM.'XS  J,  LANE 

CI    M.\SSALHL'bETT3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  16.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor: 

JEW — CENTILE — ARAB 

The  Jewlah-Palestlne  problem  apparently 
at  last  is  to  be  placed  where  it  belongs — at 
the  door  of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
Great  Britain,  ever  pressed  by  Zionist  outcry 
for  esubllshment  of  a  national  home  In  Pal- 
estine, has  lately  been  troubled  by  a  renewed 
American  dusposltlon  to  urge  (but  refusal  to 
unite  In)  Palestinian  action  favorable  to  the 
Jews,  deppite  threatening  Arab  resistance. 
And  Britain  Is  reported  to  ha  we  wisely  deter- 
mined to  place  the  reqxmaibUtty  on  the  Allies 
as  a  whole. 

Certainly  compKsslonate  and  understund- 
Ing.  as  well  as  Just,  treatment  is  more  than 
due  those  Jewish  people  who  managed  to 
survive  the  dark  years  of  Naal  tortures  and 
terrors.  And  firm  steps  need  to  be  taken  to 
eradicate  the  remnanu  of  Nazi  and  anti- 
Jewish  policy  still  rife  In  Poland,  Slovakia, 
and  other  areas,  where  Jews  are  dertffl  '•nim 
of  their  property,  deprived  of  INHHA  h«- 
slstaiice.  and  otharwlae  persecuted  Many 
have  an  underatandahle  horror  of  being  re- 
turned to  farmer  Nazi-dominated  lands. 
This  decidedly  calla  for  United  Nations  ac- 
tion. 

But  the  UNO  cannot  force  ioclal  aaalmlla- 
tlon  or  wipe  out  overnight  hatred,  prejudices, 
or  the  effects  of  Ingrained  mcxles  of  thought. 
And  it  is  questionable  whether  Palestine  is 
either  a  solution  or  a  big  enough  solution 
to  the  Jewlah  "problem."  Jew«  themselves  are 
not  united  in  considering  Palestine  the  ideal 
answer.  A  responsible  body  of  American 
Jewish  opinion  seeks  for  Jews  only  •equality 
of  rights  and  obligations"  with  their  fellow 
nationals  In  pU  countries. 

The  Arabs,  who  claim  that  Palestine  has 
belonged  to  them  for  two  millenniums,  are 
willing  to  assume  their  share  of  additional 
immigrants  if  other  nations  will  do  the  same. 
However,  other  nations  clearly  are  not  wiUiug. 
Few.  if  any.  European  countries  are  ready  to 
accept  additional  Jewish  immigrants.  Aus- 
tralia and  South  American  countries,  while 
Inviting  other  Immigrants  to  populate  their 
vast  unused  lands,  have  not  extended  the 
invitation  to  Jews.  Even  In  the  United  States, 
which  has  welcomed  Pole,  Greek.  Italian,  and 
Armenian,  and  assimilated  them,  there  are 
still  too  evident  expressions  of  feeling  tgainst 
the  Jewish  pacple. 

Perhaps  the  Jews,  as  well  as  Christians, 
need  to  give  more  consideration  to  overcom- 
ing the  world  beliefs  whicii  underlie  this 
attitude.  What  are  these  beliefs,  held  even  by 
some  who  consider  themselves  free  from  any 
trace  of  antl-Semltl'*m? 

Thev  charge  the  Jew.  too  often,  with  the 
love  of  money,  forgetting  his  acumen  and  In- 
dustry, which  begin  as  V  tucs.  Complaints 
of  Jewish  clanlsh-ess  have  obfcured  an  ad- 
mirable devotion  to  femlly  and  the  genuine 
humanity  of  the  Jewish  people  Whut  is 
criticized  as  cunning  u  the  Jew  is  frequently 
excused  as  perspicacity  in  ethers.  Moreover, 
both  these  traits  In  no  small  degree  have  t)een 
fostered  among  the  Jews  by  the  ncccaslty  for 
survival  In  a  penieculln2  world. 

Yet  the  Jews  h  ve  mu  h  t.o  do  to  prove 
the  progreaa  of  ii  n  as  of  Uieir 

poo'>leRsa  whcle.  pcfhuii.:-n 

pualittes  that  would  not  be  commendable  In 
any  people,  and  pothapa  from  their  years 
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of  torment  there  may  be  learned  one  thing — 
that  the  Nazi  delusions  about  a  superior 
race  should  silence  claims  of  any  racial  group 
to  be  "God's  chosen  people." 

It  l8  time  that  the  so-called  Jewish  traits 
were  disassociated  from  the  Jewish  race,  as 
they  have  been  successfully  In  Individual  In- 
stances. They  never  were  Inherent  In  any 
of  God's  children,  and  found  no  least  ex- 
pression In  Chrtstlanlty's  most  beloved  Jew- 
ish character,  Jesus.  Christians  can  help  by 
realizing  this  truth,  and  by  themselves  re- 
training from  un-Chrlstian  treatment  of 
their  Jewish  friends  and  neiijhbors. 

In  the  long  run,  what  really  la  needed  Is 
not  so  much  a  home  for  the  Jews  as  a  home 
for  Christhke  qualities  In  the  hearts  and 
thoughts  of  both  Jew  and  gentile.  These 
are  the  only  real  solvent*  of  the  "Jewish 
problem." 


Corstitutir^na!  Govprnment 

EXTENSION    <    i-    i{rM.AnK3 
ot 

K'^N.  ROBERT  F.RICH 


IN  TiU-   iiv-^.vfc:  c,i    KLi'uL-.LNTATIVES 

Tnc^dav   October  16,  1945 

M     !;!(  •!      M     S;;  .iker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  tht    i:^      no,  I 

;r.-'ud''  'h''  f-il!ov:nc;  addre.-"^  uy  Hon. 
I\.,..  jo!;^  hi  0'"a;  di  trict  judge  of  the 
district  couf     '  C:.    - :  c.d; 

The  search  lur  a  lurmui.i  upon  which  to 
buse  the  United  Nations  Chuiier  so  recently 
overwhclmintjly  approved  by  our  Senate  has 
brought  alx)Ui  a  renewed  Interest  in,  and 
appraisal  of.  the  enduring  value  and  bene- 
fits of  constitutional  government.  The 
Unlt«d  Nations  desired  a  charter  of  basic 
principles  for  their  mutunl  protection  and 
security  and  fur  the  pence  and  welfare  of 
the  whole  world'  This  in  essence  is  not 
greatly  ditleront  from  that  which  the  States 
of  North  America  sought  and  obtained  in  the 
written  charter  adopted  by  them  as  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Let  me 
road  the  Prenmiale  of  our  Constitution  in 
support  of  what  Juat  haa  been  aald  and  as  a 
reminder  of  Us  principles  and  .t^    .■     cs; 

"We.  the  people  of  the  Unitei;  s  .  ,■;,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
Juat»ce,  Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  ctimmon  defen.'ie,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  ^•  7s  of 
liberty  to  ouraelvea   and   our   p  do 

ordftln  and  eatabllah  this  Constiiuuon  for 
the  United  Statea  of  America." 

No  one  seriously  can  doubt  but  that  tor 
several  years  b«>rore  the  war's  end  we  were 
being  influenced  away  from  representative 
gotemmeat  in  the  name  of  exp  It 

wttt  eottBaonly  Hv>eit«xl  that  ci  oua) 

government  w«\*  outmoded,  th»t  u  no  iougei 
•erred  the  social  advAttcfn  made  and  to  be 
made  by  the  people;  that  modern  •t.x-lety 
required  more  speed  than  could  Cte  had  u«uter 
tbe  orderly  procedure  of  cin\«t it ut tonal  law. 
Tttus  bureAiu  and  MlBUntKtr*Uv«  law.  by 
orders  and  direcUeet.  bejitt  tergely  to  sup- 
plant the  lesal  proceeees  of  eertler  days  and 
oOetalB  clothed  wtth  a  little  brief  authority, 
with  no  resftonalbxlity  t.  the  people,  were 
iMUlhg  order*  tot  the  disobedience  ot  which 
aeewe  peoalUee  were  to  be  applied. 

Bureaucracy  U  wholly  lucor 
the  idea  ot  demoowcy.  They  art 
ewyrttMe.  OoeenuDMit  by  ^ 
mli^QaB.  aiKl  committees  te  ct:.  t 

▼ariaace  with  the  true  concept  of  rep 
tie*  democracy.     Bureaucracy  V  auvie 

appeal.    It  sssmir  to  furnish  n)or  and 

expeditious    approach    to    • 
•■nent  of  the  governmental  j      _  .e 


slower  methods  of  the  democratic  process. 
But  bureaucracy  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on 
until  Us  teAtacles  reach  out  into  every  phase 
of  the  citizens'  life.  It  is  a  creeping,  paralysis 
which  will,  unless  checked,  destroy  Individual 
rights,  and.  as  well,  ail  sense  of  Individual 
responsibility.  The  ultimate  end  will  be  the 
state  In  control  of  the  people,  rather  than 
the  people  In  control  of  the  state  as  is  pro- 
vided by  constitutional  government.  This  is 
reactionary  and  leads  to  despotism. 

You  cannot  make  democracy  work  by  resort 
to  bureaucratic  methods.  Government  by  ad- 
ministrative or  Executive  order  Is  not  repre- 
sentative democracy.  It  is  Just  plain  dicta- 
torship. It  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that 
people  of  countries  with  the  least  Inter- 
ference In  the  private  rights  of  the  people  by 
the  state  enjoy  the  greatest  mea.sure  of  the 
good  things  of  life. 

Nor  should  we  be  misled  by  proposals  ard 
promises  of  high-sounding  virtue  for  the 
security  of  all  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  In  the  world's 
history  that  human  beings  will  not  long  en- 
dure hardships  or  make  sustained  effort  for 
themselves  if  their  sense  of  security  Is  ade- 
quately fortified  by  a  beneficent  state.  We 
do  not  want  financial  dependency  upon  gov- 
ernment We  want  government  dependent 
upon  us. 

All  of  this  regimentation,  regulation,  and 
so-called  planned  economy  was  not  to  be 
impeded  by  mere  constitutional  limitations. 
It  was  asserted  in  Its  support  that  the  emer- 
gency required  it  even  though-  the  law  did 
not  allow  It.  During  those  years  prior  to 
the  war  and  during  the  war  this  Constitu- 
tion of  ours  withstood  its  greatest  trial. 
No  greater  assault  ever  was  made  upon  the 
Integrity  of  its  enduring  principles  than  In 
those  prewar  years,  but  It  has  emerged  tri- 
umphant, and  despite  some  comment  to  the 
contrary,  there  has  come  with  peace  a  definite 
trend  and  reaction  toward  constitutional 
government. 

What  Is  constitutional  «Tovernment  as  we 
understand  It  and  under  which  wt-  as  a  so- 
ciety of  free  people  have  prospered  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  nation  on 
earth''  The  Constitution  is  not  an  inflexible 
and  rigid  set  of  rules.  It  is  the  embodiment 
of  principles  evolved  out  of  man's  long  strug- 
gle for  individual  (reedorn.  It  has  never  been 
suggested  that  the  Constitution  has  brought 
on  any  wars  or  rex'olutlons  or  depressions. 
It  has  not  been  stiggested  that  the  ConstU 
tutlon  has  provided  for  any  advantage  of 
capital  over  labor,  or  for  the  reverse.  It  has 
not  been  suggested  that  the  Constitution 
has  provided  for  or  permitted  the  exploita- 
tion ot  any  group  or  race  The  fact  Is  that, 
fairly  interpreted,  the  opposite  Is  true.  The 
Constitution  is  the  guaranty  that  this  shall 
not  happen  It  has  proved  adequate  for  any 
emergency,   either    through    .  ion    of 

Its  existing  provlstoiia  or  whei  ,  ncnted 
by  leglslHttun  as  provided.  It  has  been  lu 
the  past  adapted  to  the  various  crises  of  hu- 
man affairs  and  adjtisted  to  imperative  ua- 
tlonnl  needs  as  they  arose. 

Constitutional     g\>vernmcnt     spells     the 
Amertcun  way  of  littv— time  and  e«pertenc<* 
have  »ho«n  thAt  It  holds  forth  the  greatest 
hope  Tor  the  t>ene&t  and  welfare  of  llberty- 
^>cv^ple:  the  rule  of  the  people  through 
;\i\«en  repreeentatlvee;  the  rule  of  Uw 
Mild  not  the  rule  of  matt.   No  thoughtful  nuin 
Is  opp\>«ed  to  change  or  falls  to  see  or  seivse 
the  need  Iw  Impruvemeut  In  the  understand- 
ing of  and  provi&ion  for  conditions  requirirg 
expanded  constitutional  service  to  the  pev>- 
but  such  changea  sbo 
sidered  amendment  cr 
to  meet  such  coiidltlons  and  ut  the  niauuer 
provided  by  the  Constitution  Itself  and  not 
by  the  will  or  the  mandate  of  the  person  or 
administration  temporarily  in  power.    Those 
who 'drafted  the  Conkitutlon  understood  the 
prv  •  of  needed  change  and  wisely  made 

ort-  ,      VIS' jn  for  ameudmenl  so  that  tl.e 


people  might  in  future  times  further  sertire 
their  rights,  privileges,  and  liberties.     They 
knew  and  understood  man's  long  struggle  for 
freedom  from  oppression  not  only  by  power- 
ful foreign  states  but  by  the  ambitious  and 
greedy  wlthtn  our  own  society.     They  knew 
and  understood  that  plausible  men  seeking 
to  gain  even  sometimes  laudable  ends  might 
take  the  shortest  way.  Justiiying  the  method 
in  view  ol  the  asserted  merit  of  the  proposed 
objective;   lljat  inherent  prejudice  and  zeal- 
ous partisanship  sometimes  were  mistaken  for 
a  sense  of  Justice;    that  superficial   mental 
gymnastics  Rometlmes  were  substituted   for 
.^ound  legal  reason      It  was  to  preserve  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  that  the 
framers  of  |he  Constitution  made  provision 
against  tho^e  and  other  types  of  attack  or 
impairment^     Thus    they   established    what 
might   popxilarly    be  called  a   representative 
democracy  cH  limited  powers  and  later  made 
the   reservation    that   powers   not   delegated 
to  the  Central  Government  were  to  reside  lu 
the  several  States  or  In  the  people.   The  three 
branches  were  to  coordinate  and  check  and 
balance  eaoi  other  as  against  excessive  use 
of  power  OB  the  abtise  of  it.     Certainly  the 
accomplishment  of  our  country  In  resisting 
and  overcoming  the  forces  of  destruction  Is 
the  most  o\itstandlng  test  and  argument  for 
th*»  kind  of' society  which  has  developed  \m- 
der  our  typ#  of  constitutional  government. 

Unless  all  hope  and  prophecy  tor  a  t>etter 
world  are  futile;  unless  all  faith  In  man's 
capacity  for)  self-government  Is  without  sub- 
stance; unless  man  s  aspirations  for  Individ- 
ual fre-'dorn  cannot  be  reconciled  with  life  lu 
the  world  tint  Is  left  after  the  war.  our  re- 
turning, vlito-  »ous  soldiers  will  have  some- 
thing to  saj  about  Individual  freedom  under 
constltutioiinl  guaranties,  for  their  eyeo  have 
seen  the  f«irful  horror  let  lose  by  the  bare 
will  of  intllvlduals  responsible  neither  to 
law  of  Ootl  nor  man,  lusting  for  power  and 
conquest  \j  nder  the  pretense  of  need  for  a 
new  world  aider.  Just  as  we  needed  all-out 
unity  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war,  so  we  shall  need  continuing  unity  for 
the  preservation  of  constitutional  freedom 
and  order  i  ow  that  peace  has  come. 

While  n<  one  can  look  into  the  seeds  of 
time  and  si  y  which  way  and  what  our  growth 
will  be,  yet  I  entertain  the  Justified  hope  and 
confidence  that  this  ghastly  baptism  of  fire 
through  which  we  have  passed,  this  great 
sacrificial  auiy  performed  for  the  world  and 
for  ourselves  cannot  help  but  leave  Its  in- 
fluence up4>n  those  of  present  and  succeed- 
ing generations  who  shall  give  voice,  service, 
and  direction  to  the  future  greatness  of  a 


free  peopU 


and  »tlll  t  le  best  hope  of  mankind. 


under  a  Constitution  still  virile 
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HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

Jui-nAn  raoM  hawaii 
IOU8I  OP  RmtmNTATIVIS 
esdat/.  October  19,  194S 

Mr,  PARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  rpir-arks  In  the 
Rkcokd.  :  Include  the  rollowing  state* 
ment : 

Ths  L  saAiT  or  Coitoasm 

RcnasMcs  DcMaTi(E>rr. 
Lbcx  txsxft   IUnau«c«   Scavtcs. 

W*shtngton.  September  7.  IH5. 
Hon.  Josh  h  R.  Fauuncton. 

B  mse  of  Jtepresentattre;. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dea*  Ux    Pasukcton  ;  This  is  in  response 
to  your  re^uebt  for  a  statement  of  the  re.a- 
live  posit*  n  of  Hawaii  and  the  varictis  States 
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with  respect  to  Internal  revenue  collections 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1»45. 
We  enclose  two  tables;  one  shows  total  col- 
lections and  the  other  shows  per  capita  col- 
lections In  Hawaii,  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Alaska. 

Total  collections  of  interr.al  revenue  In 
Hawaii  Increased  more  rapidly  between  1944 
and  1945  than  collections  In  all  States  and 
Territories  combined,  the  percentage  of  In- 
crease between  1944  and  1945  being  15.4  (Ha- 
waii)   and   9.2    (total). 

The  total  internal  revenue  collected  In 
Hawaii  exceeded  that  collected  in  14  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  1945.  '.fhe  States  arer- 
Arizona.  Arkansas.  Idaho.  Maine,  Mississippi, 
h!ontana,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Mexico,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Utali. 
Vermont,  and  Wyoming.  These  States  had 
also  provided  less  revenue  than  that  provided 
by  Hawaii  in  fiscal  1944. 

As  shown  In  one  of  the  tables  attached, 
per  capita  collections  of  internal  revenue  lu 
Hawaii  were  greater  than  per  capita  collec- 
tions in  39  States  (81.25  percent  of  all  States) 
durln"  1945.  Hawaii's  rank  was  higher  dur- 
ing 194'  than  during  1944;  in  the  earlier 
year  per  capita  collections  had  been  larger 
m  Hawaii  than  In  36  States. 

The  States  In  which  per  capita  collections 
were  smaller  than  In  Hawaii  are:  Alabama. 
Arizona,*  Arkansas.*  Colorado.  Florida.  Geor- 
gia. Idaho.'  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Kentucky. 
Louisiana,  Maine,*  Massach';sett8.  Minnesota, 
Mississippi,*  Missouri.  Montana.*  Nebraska. 
Nevada.*  New  Hampshire*  New  Jersey.  New 
Mexico.*  North  Carolina.  North  Dakota. 'Ok- 
lahoma, Oregon.  Rhode  Island,  South  Caro- 
lina, South  Dakota.*  Tennessee.  Texas.  Utah,* 
Vermont,*  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,*  Of  the 
States  in  the  list  for  1945,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island  are  new;  col- 
lections of  internal  revenues  in  those  States 
were  larger  per  capita  in  1944,  but  smaller  In 
1945,  than  In  Hawaii.  (An  asterisk  Indicates 
that  both  toul  and  per  capita  collections 
were  smaller  in  the  SUtes  than  In  Hawaii.) 
Very   truly   yours, 

BawcsT   S.   OsTrrrrH. 
Director.  Legislative  Refercncr  Serviet. 

Total  collectiom  of  internal  revenue  bv  the 
United  States  in  each  State,  the  Terri- 
tories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  and  the  Dis- 
trict ot  Columbia 

riacAL  TSAR  or  ie4S 

Total  internol 
revenue 
Statea  and  Territories:  collections 

Alabama W53,910,M1 

Arlaona 71.883, 176 

Arkansaa M,  5S«,  41t 

California S,7M.4»,aao 

Colorado aje,»4raM 

Oonneetlcut —  Wft.  T06.  »•» 

Delaware 4ae.l»»,0W 

Plorlda .«.-,  SW.TW.srr 

Oeorgta • -  *»•.  ••«.  TT4 

Idaho ».  •05.444 

Illinois 8.T»a,S3»,  178 

Indiana »W.  188.  «* 

Iowa 881. 171, 180 

Kaaaai..-..^. -..-  «».9a5,7«e 

KeaUMky WB.  W4  &74 

Louisiana.. .......••••••  850, 548,  548 

Maine -..-  150,087.898 

Itaryland •♦8.«8«.  188 

Masaachumtts. l,«»0,»38.«5a 

MlChlgMI 8.578,888.885 

Mmnewita.. 651.868.415 

Mississippi 81.060.808 

Missouri 1.146.062.886 

Montana 61.653.187 

Nebraatt 845.ai4.88« 

Nevada 33. 888. 404 

New  Ill1^a>ll» 81.  163.41M 

New  ieeas* 1.488. 187. 166 


rofol internal 
rex^enue 
States  and  Territories:  eollections 

New   Mexico. _.-       »37,685.  763 

New  York 8,261,525,191 

North  Carolina- .-       874,983,615 

North  Dakota 41,473,970 

Ohio 3,  055,  951,  071 

Oklahoma 307, 278,  299 

Oregon 318,  918,  695 

Pennsylvania 3.  712.  318,  582 

Rhode  Island 246.342.330 

South  Carolina 181,  578,  036 

South  Dakota 37,981,520 

Tennessee 335,  249,  947 

Texas 1,  152,  529,  149 

Utah 84,  635,  031 

Vermont 52,  495.  261 

Virginia 823.  090.  896 

Washington 625,823.377 

West  Virginia 191,324,618 

Wisconsin 916,  168,  247 

Wyoming 29.  410.  348 

Alaska 19,  862,  709 

District  of  Columbia 416. 128.  315 

Hawaii 173,999.227 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Per  capita  collectU3ns  of  tntemol  revenue  by 
the  United  States  in  each  State,  the  Ter^ri- 
tortfs  of  Hauaii  and  Alaska,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

nSCAI.   TKAR    1»4S 


Paicitine 


States  and  Territories: 

AlatMima 

AriBona ._ 

Arkansas ... 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut...... 


Fercafiita  internal- 
revenue  collections 

« 890 

112 

56 

426 

_ 198 

483 


Delaware 1.  643 


163 
130 
113 
487 

276 
142 


138 

189 


Florida 

Georgia ............ . 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana ..................... 

lova - ..... 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. ......... 

Louisiana....... ....... 

Maine ..... . 

Maryland - 389 

MassachuaetU 858 

Michigan 478 

Mtnneaota. 860 

Mississippi 48 

Mlsaotul .1....^ 818 

Montana ... .^       133 

Nebraska - 808 

Nevada 817 

New  Hampshire 178 

New  Jeraey.............— ... .—      845 

New  Mexico 71 

New  Tork .....^..... 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 79 

Ohio 447 

Oklahoma 148 

Oregon ...........—.....-...      8(8 

Pennsylvania....................      408 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  -.HKS 

HON   THOIVIASJ.LANE 

jr  MASSACHt'Sm- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  1€,  1945 
Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record..  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  statement  on 
Concurrent  Resolution  95. 

The  President,  desiring  first-hand  in- 
formation on  the  state  of  the  Hebrew 
people  in  Europe,  dispatched  an  un- 
biased, competent  observer  to  report  to 
him.  Thanks  to  this  report  and  the 
prompt  action  of  the  President,  condi- 
tion.<;  in  the.se  camps  are  now  improved. 
The  Harrison  report,  however,  went 
further.  It  pointed  out  the  impossible 
position  of  the  Hebrew  people  In  Europe, 
expres.sed  their  overwhelming  desire  to 
go  to  Palestine,  and  recommended  that 
they  be  taken  there. 

The  first  part  of  this  report  has  been 
proved  correct  and  the  Army  has  taken 
action  to  remedy  the  conditions  de- 
.scribed. '  But  will  we  have  done  full  jus- 
tice to  a  people  that  suffert^d  nost  in  our 
common  war  against  the  Axis  by  merely 
painting  the  walls  of  their  concentration 
camps?  Have  we  not  a  moral  and  legal 
obligation  to  help  the  Hebrew  people  in 
Europe  to  achieve  a  normal,  productive 
existence  in  the  land  that  is  theirs? 

A  previous  Congress — the  sixty- 
.seventh— unanimously  declared  its  de- 
termination that  Palestine  should  be 
restored  as  the  hon  •  >;  ci  '  !  '  '  Hs  !!;r\v 
people.  Let  this  Cv>i.k;c.^.>^.  .\;t'  .(;,,;il 
humanity  and  equal  unanimu  •.  -  atn-  :n 
this  just  determinaUon  1  :k'  "  ■ -> 
Congress  to  approve  ll.'  (  i  :'t 
Resolution  95.  urging  th.  Kxrv.:  m  o 
initiate  step-  •  '".•  ■  -'«  ti^<  .:;,:;. 'd...;.- 
transfer  ol  ■,,-•    H-  t"-  ;'■'    '•:■■:;    '•■•■ 

concentration  camps  of  F    :    i- 
freedom  of  their  homelai  :   p  i  <  ;  lu*. 


Rhode  Island. 

ttouih  Caruhua....... 

South  Dakota 

Tenni 


816 
84 
68 

117 

\m 

Utah J«0 

Vermoi\t .- !• 

Vlrttnla. ......••.....•.»•.>••—  MT 

Waahli\tton---——— ————-'•  ^^ 

Weet  Virginia....... ............o  m 

Wleconain............ ........—  808 

Wyomuig - >*♦ 

Alaska - 888 

District  of  Coluc  bia -  448 

Hawaii - 860 

Source:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  mtemal  Rererue 

report  on  intwnal-revenue  collections.  Re- 
Av«.  80.  1848. 


An    \nirrica   Hrvler 

EXTENSION  01-    i^'i'MAkivb 
or 

IIDN    CLARE  K    HOFFMAN 

or   MUH      \^ 

IN  Trr:  HOU^^r  •  ">r  t  h .  |,: i  ■  >  n  :  \  •  ? ■,  i  ■> 

a 

.V.  lU  \  !-'M*\N  M  J  ;.-■  ih>  •  ti  ,',>: 
thrr  >  ■  •■■•  .■.>^'-  ^'  !■■-  '■'  '  '  ''''•  ^'-w'^'-'i 
on  my  '>!»<'  ottice  im--  !■'•!•>.•    i 

met  fcu:  .  i.  inirlU«ent-U'>  iv  '  . 
ait  American.'!  carrylimt  small  hand 
satchels  Thoufhtlrssly.  1  asked.  «\v»  t 
is  It,  bovs— basketball  or  tootbaU?"  '.  i 
>>oungest.  Just  18.  with  a  twisted  grin. 
ans««ml.  "I  wish  ll  was.  but  Us  Uie 
Army  for  us." 

Thousands  like  them.  Just  rotting 
flesh  and  shattered  bone,  he  scattered 
thretishout  the  woild  and.  while  con- 
scription continues,  hundn^  ■  f  "  u- 
satKL)  ol  otliers.  il  some  folk.  :.u  l  l .  cir 
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way.  will  be  sent  to  foreign  lands  to  take 
over  the  ta:5ks  which  the  people  of  other 
nations  should  do  for  themselves. 

Whether  Churchill  and  Roosevelt 
planned  to  get  into  this  war;  whether  we 
went  into  It  because  of  a  justifiable  threat 
of  an  invasion;  whether  it  was  necessary 
for  our  own  safety  to  aid  Britain  and 
Russia;  whether  we  went  in  to  carry  the 
"four  freedoms"  to  all  the  world;  or 
w  hether  we  were  pushed  in  by  warmong- 
ers greedy  for  profits,  or  internationalists 
dreaming  of  a  world  peace,  Is  at  the  mo- 
ment not  discussed. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason, 
America  went  in.  Billions  of  dollars  and 
millions  of  tons  of  supplies  were  fur- 
nished. More  than  12.000  000  young 
Americans  sacrificed  from  1  4  years 
of  their  lives.  More  than  l.GTO.^jOo  young 
Americans  suffered  wounds  or  death. 

The  fighting  is  over,  but  neither  the 
contribution  of  America's  dollars,  mate- 
rial or  men  has  cea.sed.  Conscription  is 
still  in  force.  Whatever  America  gained 
out  of  this  war.  you  can  figure  as  well 
as  I.  Already,  future  wars  are  in  the 
making,  we  are  told  by  General  Patton 
and  Chief  of  Staff  General  Marshall.  We 
are  being  asked  to  send  an  armed  force  to 
join  the  British  in  opening  Palestine. 
Our  soldiers  will  be  required  to  assist 
one  faction  in  civil  strife  in  China.  It 
Is  hinted  that  a  war  with  Russia  is  in 
the  cards. 

Are  we  to  forever  police  the  world; 
feed  and  clothe  and  set  up  in  business 
the  people  of  every  nalion  which  comes 
knocking  at  our  door?  Are  we  always  to 
draft  American  boys  to  leave  their 
homes,  su.«;pend  their  education,  and 
spend  a  year,  or  5  years,  in  foreign 
countries?  If  the  internationalists,  who 
take  no  part  in  the  fighting,  make  no 
worthwhile  sacrifice,  have  their  way,  that 
is  just  what  we  will  do. 

This  brings  me  to  the  cause  of  the 
present  outburst. 

^  After  Churchill  forgot  that  he  prom- 
ised that  Britain  wou!d  '*o  the  job  if  we 
would  furnish  the  tools  and  called  upon 
us  for  millions  of  young,  vigorous,  life- 
loving  American  fighting  men,  Britain 
had  the  .^hips  to  transport  them;  to  carry 
them  acro.ss  to  the  battlefields;  but,  now 
that  the  war  is  over,  she  refuses  to  let 
us  use  her  ships  to  bring  them  home. 

Today,  the  fighting  over,  thousands  of 
Americans,  waitinc  anxiously  to  return 
to  their  wives,  their  mothers,  their 
homes — homesick  boys — cannot  get  back 
because  of  a  lack  of  ships. 

This  morning  we  learn  that  the  Queen 
Elizabeth,  capable  of  carrying  15,000  sol- 
diers at  a  trip;  the  Aquitania.  able  to 
carry  8,500  men  to  America,  have  beeii 
repc-sessed  by  the  British-  can  no  longer 
be  used  by  us;  that  your  son.s  and  hus- 
bands— 23.500  of  them — who  expected  to 
come  to  /.merica  on  the  return  voyage  of 
these  two  ships,  must  wait  until  shipping 
is  available. 

Plenty  of  ships  to  carry  your  sons  and 
husbands  to  fight  and  perhaps  to  die.  but 
none  available  to  bring  them  home,  be- 
caus.  Bi  !  ,  .1  \'  an's  to  jse  them  for  the 
trail  t..  ;  ;.i' .,  .  ;  her  own  people,  for  the 
fuii.u.'an.v  ;  i  i>r  own  trade  interests. 
Ana  ic,  ai:d  \o  tae  delay,  strikers  in  Lon- 
don uui  N;  .\  York  refuse  to  unicad  ships 
which  might  be  used  for  the  trip  home. 


Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  the  boy  wait- 
ing on  the  dock. 

The  question  I  am  asking  you  wives 
and  mothers  is  this:  Is  it  not  about  time 
that  we  begin,  not  only  to  think  of,  but 
to  act  in  the  interests  of,  America's  sons 
and  daughters? 

I  am  an  America  Firster.  I  always 
have  been;  I  hope  I  always  will  be,  and  if 
perchance  St.  Peter,  if  and  when  I  meet 
him,  asks  me  who  I  am  and  where  I  am 
from,  my  answer  will  be  "an  America 
Firster  from  the  United  States  of 
America." 

It  is  my  hoi>e  that  the  "pinks'  and  the 
Reds,  the  internationalists,  who  have 
had  altogether  too  much  to  say  about  the 
policy  of  our  country,  will  now  be  thrown 
out  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
those  who  believe  in  our  country,  in  our 
form  of  government,  permitted  to  direct 
and  guide  her  destiny. 


Why  Conti.niie  to  Appease  Falangist 
Fasci.-):!!  .' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


\10^.  JOHN  M  C^'FF 
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or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  15,  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  leading  dailies  in  my  home  State  of 
Washington  is  the  Seattle  Star,  published 
by  the  genial  and  very  able  Howard  Par- 
ish, and  edited  by  Cli3  Harrison,  one  of 
the  Nation's  outstanding  journalists.  In 
a  recent  issue  there  appeared  an  edito- 
rial in  which  chat  newspaper  summed  up 
the  situation  with  re.-pect  to  Spain  and 
Argentina  and  urged  the  imposition  of 
economic  sanctions.  The  editorial  fur- 
ther points  cut  that  it  is  absurd  that 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
should  continue  to  foster  and  encourage 
the  prolongation  of  power  of  the  two 
loud-soypdmg  and  braying  flunkies  of 
the  discredited  Axis  strutting  mounte- 
banks, Herren  Hitler  and  Mussolim.  The 
editorial  is  as  follows; 

OUR  MILD  AID  TO  UBERTT 

A  lew  days  ago  an  estimated  250,000 
people  m  Buenos  Aires  joined  in  a  demon- 
stration for  freedom  and  against  the  Argen- 
tine military  dictatorship  which,  by  restric- 
tions, threats,  and  violence,  maintains  itself 
In  power.  Political  and  social  differences 
were  forgotten  as  marchers  pledged  their  con- 
tinuing support  of  the  constitution  and 
shouted  "Death  to  Peron!" 

On  the  same  day  a  story  from  Washington 
said  that  wartime  economic  sanctions  im- 
posed by  this  country  and  Bi  itain  were  up  for 
review,  and  might  be  eased  or  abandoned. 

The  governments  of  these  two  dictator 
countries  neeu  coal  and  oil.  They  didn't  get 
much  of  either  during  the  war.  Both  items 
were  scarce.  There  was  littie  for  export,  and 
The  bulk  of  whatever  ..urplus  there  was  logi- 
cally went  to  friendly  countries. 

Now,  though  coal  Is  still  in  short  supply, 
oil  is  reasonably  abundant.  There  seems  to 
be  no  economic  reason  why  increased  ship- 
ments could  not  be  made  to  the  two  coun- 
tries. In  fact,  a  good  exctise  could  probably 
be  found  for  doing  so  in  Argentina's  cace. 
sn-.ce  our  oil  exports  are  being  exchanged 
there  for  flaxseed  and  linseed  oils,  which  are 
much  needed  here. 


But  there  ere  urgent  moral  reasons  why 
these  curbs  should  be  continued.  Any  relax- 
ation would  aurely  t»e  Interpreted  by  Franco 
and  Peron.  $nd  by  vheir  countrymen  who 
oppose  them^  as  Indicating  a  softer  Anglo- 
American  attitude.  It  would  strengthen  the 
dictators"  ha»ds.  It  would  prolong  the  or- 
deal of  freedom-loving  people  under  their 
rule. 

The  sltuatCon  in  Spain  and  Argentina 
mocks  the  g^at  military  victi  ry  which  the 
United  State*  and  Great  Britain,  with  their 
aUies,  have  i^on  over  dictatorship  and  tyr- 
anny. And  Bt  Is  a  situation  that  has  been 
fostered  by  ttie  general  mildness  of  British 
and  American  policy. 

It  may  be  lioped  that  these  two  powers  will 
not  take  nevji  steps  to  prolong  the  power  of 
two  pompoui  proteges  of  the  defunct  Axis. 
The  resistance  by  Franco's  opponents  In  and 
out  of  Spain,  though  nearly  crushed,  has  not 
died.  The  Wishes  of  the  Argentine  people 
are  unmistakable.  It  would  be  a  shame  If 
we  xnd  Britain  should  now  withheld  the  mild 
aid  of  limited  economic  sanctions  from  these 
people  In  the>r  fight  for  liberty. 


Statehood  for  Territories 


:mi 


EXTIl^JSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HPUSE'  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueiday.  October  16.  1945 

Mr.  HALI;.  Mif.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  liy  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the 'following  editorial  from  the 
Jacksonvilla  cFla.)  Journal  of  August  27, 
1945; 

STA^XHOOD    FOB   TEREITCRIES 

Florida,  inl  observing  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  pf  its  becoming  a  State,  might 
well  pause  to  give  thought  to  two  United 
States  Terriiorles  which  have  made  major 
contribution^  to  the  winning  of  this  war,  and 
which  stand  ^  today  where  Floridians  stood  a 
centur>  ago.j  Both  Hawaii  and  Alaska  have 
played  majot  roles  In  this  crisis,  standing  as 
bulwarks  in  I  the  defense  of  the  continental 
part  of  cur  aaiion.  Neither  h.^s  ever  had  or 
wanted  an  Independent  national  existence. 
SUtehood  isldefinitely  In  the  cards  for  both. 

One  of  tht  obstacles  which  has  stood  In 
Hawaii's  patl  to  statehood  has  been  the  large 
proportion  of  its  population  which  consists 
of  Americaois  of  Japanese  ancestry.  But 
Riley  H.  AJlii.  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
EuUetin.  an4  a  keen  observer  of  Hawaiian 
life  for  a  qviarter  of  a  century,  shows  dramati- 
cally how  this  picture  has  been  put  in  a  new 
light  by  the  iwar. 

•The  two  ^eat  changes  have  come  about  as 
a  result  of  "fTorld  War  II."  he  says.  "First, 
the  Amencahs  of  Japanese  ancestry  have 
made  so  fineja  record  in  combat  and  in  other 
wartime  duties  that  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  national  recognition.  Otir  One  Hundredth 
Infantry  Bajtalion  and  our  Four  Hundred 
and  Twenti-secoiid  Infantry  Regiment- 
both  of  whiih  are  organizations  almost  en- 
tirely of  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry, 
principally  irora  Hawaii — were  among  the 
very  best  fluting  in  the  European  theater, 
and  the  On^  Hundredth  Infantry  Battalion 
has  been  ca(ed  the  most  decorated  tmit  in 
the  America|i  Army.  The  loyalty  of  these 
young  Americans,  and  their  readiness  to  face 
the  enemy — tot  only  in  Europe  but  members 
of  their  ow|i  race,  our  Japanese  enemy- 
have  been  w^ll  demonstrated. 

"Second,  tke  very  large  influx  of  war  work- 
ers    from     tjie     mainland     h&a     drasticAlly 
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changed  the  population  situation  here.  Our 
population  growth  shows  a  greater  increase 
in  Caucasians  than  of  any  other  race,  and 
the  percentage  of  otir  population  of  Japanese 
blood  is  dropping  noticeably  in  the  scale. 
These  two  things — separately  and  together — 
tend  to  remove  the  fear  that  should  this 
become  a  state  the  predominant  political 
Influence  will  be  Japanese  and  will  be  exer- 
cised racially." 

Hawaii  has  highly  developed  wealth  and 
resources,  a  high  quality  of  public  education, 
and  makes  a  greater  tax  contribution  to  the 
Federal  Government  than  some  States.  It 
has  a  long  tradition  ol  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

Alaska,  with  its  huge  undeveloped  natural 
resources,  is  opening  up  as  a  new  land  of 
opportunity  and  an  inviting  frontier  lor  the 
young  and  enterprising.  It  is  expected  that 
large  numbers  of  veterans  will  seek  their 
postwar  fortunes  there.  Statehood  would 
greatly  aid  in  the  full  development  of  this 
rich  land. 

Both  Hawaii  and  Alaska  are  in  fact  today 
lull-fledged  partners  in  these  United  States. 
A  prompt  granting  ol  statehood  to  them 
would  be  no  more  than  recognition  of  that 
fact.  There  are  considerable  movements 
already  started  to  do  this  in  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  The  48  present  States 
should  wish  weU  to  these  movements,  and 
look  forward  to  an  early  welcome  to  two  new 
Bister  States. 


Polish  QuestioQ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   PHlLiP  J    PHilBiN 

OV   M  \S^.M   1!  '    >r  1  1  1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16,  1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  foUowing  very  perti- 
nent and  interesting  letter  and  excerpt 
indicating  continued  injustice  against 
the  gallant  Polish  people: 

POUSH    AMERICAN    CONGRESS,   INC.. 

Sew  York.  October  8,  1945. 
Hon.  Pmup  Joseph  Philbin, 
House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
HoNORABLR  SIR :  On  September  25  we  for- 
warded to  you  a  resolution  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  5*000  members  of  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress  held  at  Manhattan  Center  iu 
New  York  on  September  23  ol  this  year. 

This  resolution  stated  in  part  that  we  "de- 
mand the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
investigate  officially:  (1)  the  true  situation  of 
displaced  persons  from  Russian-occupied 
countries."  The  enclosed  clipping  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  5.  refers  only  to  dis- 
placed persons  In  American-occupied  terri- 
tory, and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  our  prin- 
cipal commander  In  Europe  has  temporarily 
refused  to  send  these  persons  against  their 
will  to  another  form  of  slavery. 

Since  his  decision  is  only  temporary,  we 
again  request  of  you  in  behalf  of  all  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  birth  or  descent  in  down-, 
state  New  York,  that  you  exert  every  effort 
BO  f  at  cur  Government  will  protect  these 
displaced  persons  from  being  forced  into  all 
the  horrors  of  Communist  dictatorship. 

Thanking  you  lor  jour  Interest  and  co- 
operation and  asking  for  the  favor  of  a  re- 
ply, we  are. 

Very  truly  yours.  

Francis  J.  Wastter. 

President. 


Russia  Would  Take  Big  Plants  in  Reich — 
Wants  All  or  Most  of  Machinery  of  Opel, 
Owned  by  General  Motors,  and  I.  G.  Far- 
ben — Reparation  Pact  Is  Cited — Soviet 
Also  Says  Poles  Are  "Russian"  for  Purpose 
OF  Forced  Repatriation 

^By  Herbert  L.  Matthews) 
London,  October  4. — Russia  is  demanding 
as  part  of  her  share  ol  western  Germany's 
reparations  the  Opel  Motors  Works  plant, 
which  used  to  be  owned  mainly  by  General 
Motors,  and  I.  G.  Farben.  the  chemical  and 
dye  trust  that  Senator  Harley  Kilgore  claims 
is  being  groomed  for  the  export  trade,  ac- 
cording to  reports  here  which  came  Irom 
high  foreign  sources. 

It  is  not  that  the  Russians  want  to  run 
these  and  several  other  internationally  known 
industries,  but  they  are  reported  to  want  all 
or  most  of  the  machinery  and  plants  in- 
volved. One  thing  is  certain  and  that  is  that 
Russian  reparations  demands  over  western 
Germany  are  arousing  much  friction  with 
Britain  and  America. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Soviet  Union 
under  the  Potsdam  agreement  receives  "15 
percent  of  such  usable  and  complete  indus- 
trial capital  equipment  in  the  first  place  Irom 
metallurgical,  chemical,  and  machine  man- 
ufacturing industries  as  is  unnecessary  lor 
German  peace  economy"  and  "10  percent  ol 
8uch  industrial  capital  equipment  as  is  un- 
necessary lor  German  peace  economy." 

RUSSIA  ASKS  FOR  THE  BEST 

Both  are  to  be  removed  from  western 
zones  of  Germany.  No  break-down  into  de- 
tails was  made  at  Potsdam,  so  Russia  is  en- 
tirely within  her  rights  in  asking  for  what 
she  pleases  and  naturally  she  is  asking  lor 
the  best,  so  that  10  or  15  percent  quanti- 
tatively could  be  far  more  than  that  quali- 
tatively. 

The  Opel  works  were  not  destroyed  by 
bombing  during  the  war  and  RAF  pilots  used 
to  say  that  was  because  It  was  owned  by 
General  Motors.  At  any  rate,  this  whole 
question  ol  what  constitutes  reparations  and 
what  constitutes  restitution  was  one  of  the 
hard-lought  problems  at  the  Council  of  For- 
eign Ministers  Just  ended,  and  it  was  inci- 
dentally one  of  very  lew  subjects  upon  which 
genuine  progress  was  made. 

The  French  led  the  fight,  lor  they  found 
that  much  industrial  machinery  trat  the 
Germans  had  plundered  from  France  and  set 
up  In  Germany  were  being  taken  away  by 
the  Russians  as  Germ.n  reparations.  In  sev- 
eral keenly  argued  sessions,  adequate  defini- 
tions were  drawn  up.  and  Foreign  Commissar 
Vyacheslaff  Molotov  gave  assurances  they 
would  t)e  respected. 


QUESTION     FOR     REPAR.^T10NS     BODY 

However  the  break -down  ol  the  Council 
meeting  meant,  as  Mr.  Molotov  flatly  said  in 
his  p-^ss  conference,  that  there  were  no  de- 
cisions taken  In  London  and  that  nothing 
that  had  been  done  was  binding.  That  does 
not  means  Russia  will  go  on  seizing  Indus- 
trial plants  partly  owned  by  France.  Britain, 
and  the  United  Stales,  but  it  Is  true  that  the 
whole  question  is  thrown  back  on  the  Allied 
Commission  on  Reparations,  which  Is  under 
the  Allied  Control  Council  in  Berlin. 

So  Irr  as  repatriation  of  Soviet  nationals 
from  outside  the  Russian  zone  is  concerned 
the  failure  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters to  reach  any  agreement  on  the  matter 
had  Its  first  Iruit  today  In  an  attack  by  Col. 
Gen.  F.  I.  Gollkov,  head  ol  the  Soviet  organi- 
zation dealing  with  reparations,  who  at- 
tacked the  Allies  today  in  a  Pravda  article 
that  was  broadcast. 

"Organizations  In  the  BritU^h.  American, 
and  French  zones  whose  attitude  is  hostile  to 
the  Soviet  Union  are  trying  by  every  means 
to  prevent  us  from  repatriating  Soviet  peo- 
ple," General  Gollkov  writes.    "They  are  ter- 


rorizing and  deceiving  our  people  and  spreud- 
ing  various  slanders  against  our  country." 
The  difficulty  at  the  Foreign  Ministers' 
Council  was  to  answer  the  seemingly  simple 
question,  "Who  is  a  Russian?"  Mr.  Molotov 
claimed  that  any  person  who  lived  In  terri- 
tory now  claimed  by  the  Russians.  Including 
Lithuanians.  Estonians.  Latvians,  and  Poles 
were  Russian  and  should  be  repatriated  by 
force  If  necessary.  Britain.  FYance.  and  the 
United  States  held  that  such  p)eople  should 
have  the  right  to  choose  their  citizenship.  No 
agreement  was  reached. 

Echoes  ol  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
are  still  being  heard  in  London,  although 
Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevin  along  among 
the  Big  Five  has  refused  to  make  any  public 
pronouncement.  He  is  saving  that  lor  Parlia- 
ment, which  reopens  Tuesday.  However,  he 
gave  his  cabinet  colleagues  a  survey  of  what 
happened  at  the  cabinet  meeting  this  morn- 
ine. 

Support  lor  United  States  Secretary  ol 
State  James  F.  B>Tnes"  compromise  proposal 
lor  Big  Three  pi-eliminary  dlsctissions.  lol- 
lowed  by  a  general  peace  conference,  came 
today  from  the  Australian  Minister  lor  Ex- 
ternal Affairs,  Dr.  Herbert  V.  Evatt,  who  Is- 
sued a  statement  to  that  effect.  He  leels 
that  the  laUure  ol  the  Council  meeting  was 
"by  no  means  an  Irreparable  setback."  but 
he  claimed  that,  being  an  extension  into  the 
postwar  period  ol  the  Big  Three  arrange- 
ment ol  the  war.  it  proved  "almost  unwork- 
able " 

"No  one  contests  that  the  tShree  great  pow- 
ers must  take  the  leadership  In  the  peace 
making  '  Dr  Evatt  continued.  "What  was 
not  lully  demonstrated  at  the  Potsdam 
meeting  but  has  been  demonstrated  at  the 
Council  meeting  is  that  the  participation 
of  other  belligerents  with  the  Three  Powers 
Is  also  indispensable  to  the  peace  making." 

The  five  great  powers,  he  said,  "have  no 
standing  or  lunctions  in  the  new  world  or- 
ganization except  as  members  of  a  Security 
Council  ol  11  members,"  and  he  concluded 
by  repeating  Mr.  Byrnes'  proposal  in  slightly 
different  lorm,  p>ointlng  out  that  the  United 
States  and  Britain  had  accepted  the  idea 
ol  a  large  conference  of  the  five  great  p>owers 
plus  other  belligerents.  "I  believe  that  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  acceptable  to  Russia  also,"  he 
concluded. 

Latere  in  answer  to  questions,  he  said  that 
Eire  as  a  neutral  country  should  be  excluded 
from  the  peace  conference. 

In  connection  with  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers  there  is  another  report  going 
around  that  comes  from  high  quarters  but 
needs  checking.  It  is  that  Russia,  both  at 
San  Francisco  and  here,  suggested  to  the 
United  States  and  Britain  that  the  surest 
way  to  maintain  peace  in  coming  years  was 
to  have  a  binding  military  alliance  among 
the  Big  Three  committed  to  policing  the 
world  the  way  the  Security  Council's  armed 
force  is  supposed  to  do  lor  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  later  on. 

This  at  least  would  be  consistent  with  the 
policy  that  Mr.  Molotov  pta-sued  here  ol  re- 
ducing the  peace  making  to  the  Big  Three. 


UNrrED  ST.^TES   UPSETS   YAtTA  TO  PROTECT 

SOLDIERS 

Frankfort  on  the  Main.  Germany,  Octo- 

l,er  4.— Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  In  an 
order  amounting  to  temporary  abrogation  of 
one  phase  ol  the  Yalta  agreement,  has  In- 
structed that  American  troops  discontinue 
forcing  Russian  nationals  to  return  home 
imless  the  United  States  Government  rules 
otherwise.  „„,.«« 

The  existence  of  tLe  order,  affecting  26,400 
Russians  still  In  the  American  zone  of  Ger- 
many, was  Itsclosed  today  by  commanders 
of  displaced-persons  camps.  QuesUoned  on 
reports  that  troops  had  fired  over  the  heads 
or  near  the  feet  of  some  Russians  to  compel 
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them  to  board  Soviet-bouud  trains,  one  offi- 
cer said : 

•'Possibly  for  a  time  some  of  them  were 
being  pushed  onto  trains  without  our  asking 
many  questions  but  that's  all  slopped  now." 

Many  of  those  left  lu  Germany  have 
threatened  to  commit  suicide  if  forced  to  go 
home  he  added,  and  "we  are  not  eager  to 
risk  the  lives  of  American  soldiers  trying  to 
make  them  go."  He  explained  that  some  of 
the  Russians  might  have  hidden  arms. 

He  deacrlbed  General  Eisenhowers  order 
as  a  "temporary  abrogation  of  the  Yalta 
agreement  until  Washington  says  specifically 
whether  American  troops  mu.st  be  used  to 
make  these  people  go  back  where  they  don't 
want  to  go." 

The  Big  Three  at  Yalta  agreed  to  expedite 
the   repatriation   of   each  other's   nationals. 


Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  : I.  MARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

^  OF  MASSACHVSE  'T-; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C'F  REP;  F- t  NT.\  nVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1945 

^:  I  .-XNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  •  xt'  :id  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  a  telegram  I  have 
received  from  Jewish  oreanization.-  m 
Chelsea.  Mass.: 

Chilsea.  Mass  .  October  16.  1945. 
Congressman  Thomas  J.  Lank, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Wastitngton .  D  C: 

In    harmonv   with    Jewry    throughout    the 

United   States  A  rierlra  and  other  lands, 

,.,;,•  rn.^rrregat.o;.  Aj^udath  Sholom,  of  Chel- 

•  1    M    .-  ,  and  its  affiliated  organizations  has 

t         od  to  protest  the  British  policy  In 

re.  :n    Palestine,     '^^'e    hereby    bring    to 

our  beloved  leader  the  sentiment  and  re- 
quest of  our  people  that  we  should  Intercede 
lu  behalf  of  transplanting  the  remnant  of 
EViflerlng  Israel  from  the  soil  that  absorbed 
the  blood  of  the  millions  of  their  martyred 
brethren  to  their  ancient  homeland  of 
Palestine. 

Morris  Wi  1 1 >r   I   esident: 
Rabbi   f'.L;;..:.;.  \    ilnMONOFK; 
Mrs.  It!\  Kk;  :.t    n.  ».n 

PriAident  Ladu:^'  Auxiliary; 
Frank  Klxgman, 

President  Brotherhood. 


National  Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week 

EXTENSION   OF   I'LM.^RKS 

t 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

IN    :;iF   Hoi;<E  uy  REPKE:-FNTAli\  i„- 

Tue.v a ■  I  ;.■    O .  ♦  o her  1  '>'    J  ?v  / 5 
M.       VoORHiS     01     Ca::lor:ua      Mr. 

i::v  :>  -laik-  m  ihe  REcOrD  I  inciud''  il;- 
I  ::-\^;:-^  :adio  add;-'"--  I  de.uiTfd  o\'';- 
CKS  on  Ov-'ob.T  13.  Iy45: 

Nai..a..I  Enu:;.  V  'h-  Phv<.oi..:y  H..;.t;.- 
cpiifd  We*'k  iii  tx  i-.ij:  •,  '.:..?er-. ..hi  through  the 
L...".t'd  Stales,  rirt-.:  .i.~  ^..  ub-servance  of  the 
outstanding    achievements    of    our    handi- 


capped people,  second  rs  p  period  of  awaken- 
ing for  the  whole  country  lo  our  obligation 
and  opporttinity  to  open  to  disabled  and 
handicapped  people  constructive  employ- 
ment and  a  chance  to  contribute  to  the 
Nation's  welfare. 

One  need  only  mention  such  names  as 
Beethoven,  Milton,  and  Steinmetz  to  realize 
in  how  many  cases  in  history  people  suffering 
from  handicaps  of  one"  kind  or  another  have 
not  only  overcome  those  handicaps  but  have 
actually  used  them  as  stepping  stones  to 
the  achievement  of  true  greatness. 

Sometimes  we  think  of  handicapped  peo- 
ple as  different  from  others.  This  is  wrong. 
What  handicapped  people  want  Is  the  same 
thing  everyone  else  wants,  namely,  to  live 
like  other  people,  to  have  worth-while  Jobs,  to 
care  for  their  families,  and  help  build  their 
country.  It  is  primarily  to  make  these  facts 
clear  that  National  Employ  the  Physically 
Handicapped  Week  was  instituted  by  act  of 
Congress. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  bill  which  set  this  week  aside  for  these 
purposes. 

In  order  to  give  the  radio  audience  a 
clear  conception  of  what  the  ptirposes  of 
this  week  are  I  should  like  to  read  In  full 
the  proclamation  issued  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  connection  therewith: 
"Whereas  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  de- 
termined to  foster  an  environment  in  which 
those  of  their  fellow  citizens  who  have  be- 
come physically  handicapped  can  continue 
to  make  their  rightful  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  world  and  can  continue  to  enjoy 
the  opportunities  and  rewards  of  tliat  work; 
and 

"Whereas  Public  Resolution  No.  176.  Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress,  approved  August  11, 
1945.   provides  in   part; 

"  'That  hereafter  the  first  week  In  October 
of  each  year  shall  be  designated  as  National 
Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week. 
During  said  week,  appropriate  ceremonies 
are  to  be  held  throughout  the  Nation,  the 
purpose  of  which  will  be  to  enlist  public 
support  for  ancLjnterest  in  the  employment 
of  otherwise  qualified  but  physically  handi- 
capped workers  : 

"Now.  therefore.  I.  Harry  S.  Truman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales,  do  hereby  call 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  week  of  October  7-13,  1945.  as  Na- 
tional Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Week.  I  ask  the  governors  of  States,  mayors 
of  cities,  heads  of  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Government,  and  other  public  officials,  as  well 
as  leaders  in  industry,  education,  religion,  and 
every  other  aspect  of  our  common  life,  during 
this  week  and  at  all  other  suitable  times,  to 
exercise  every  appropriate  effort  to  enlist 
public  support  of  a  sustained  program  for  the 
employment  and  development  of  the  abilities 
and  capacities  of  those  who  are  physically 
handicapped." 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  this 
radio  program  should  have  been  sponsored 
by  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  for  not 
only  has  this  organization  been  ai,  the  very 
forefront  in  the  task  of  seeing  jui;tice  done 
to  the  men  who  have  become  disabled  in  the 
defense  of  their  Nation  against  foreign  ene- 
mies, but  it  has  also  done  an  outstanding  Job 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation 
the  debt  which  it  owes  to  all  handicapped 
and  disabled  people.  One  of  the  finest  pro- 
grams that  I  know  of  aimed  to  enable  return- 
ing veterans  to  take  a  worth-while  hold  on 
civilian  life  again  is  the  program  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  whereby  j;roups  of 
veterans  have  been  and  are  being  trained  In 
some  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  this 
country,  notably  at  American  University  here 
in  Washington,  to  become  service  officers  of 
he  DAV  and  thus  to  dedicate  their  lives  to 
;.f  .p.r.t;  t.  meet  the  needs  of  their  ether  dis- 
abled cumradcs 

At  the  cutset  we  may  as  well  recognize 
that  some  actual  barriers  to  the  employment 


of  disabled  and  handicapped  people  are  today 
In  existence.  A  part  of  the  task  of  those  of 
us  who  desife  to  open  the  way  for  our  handi- 
capped felldw  citizens  is  uo  remove  those 
barriers.  OCe  of  these  barriers  is  the  fear 
of  employers  that  unuer  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation l«ws,  if  a  disabled  or  handicapped 
person  Is  ejnployed  and  later  become.s  in- 
jured on  tUc  Job,  the  public  or  private  in- 
surant fuad  which  covers  that  employer's 
workers  will  be  liable  for  excessive  payments. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  shall  show  later,  the 
accident  rate  among  employed  handicapped 
people  is  adtually  lower  than  among  others. 
But  in  ordet  to  remove  any  possible  obstacle, 
at  least  so  far  as  disabled  veterans  are  con- 
cerned, I  oiffered  an  amendment  sugsested 
by  the  DAV  to  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  which  I 
have  also  introduced  as  a  bill  in  the  present 
Congress.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"The  pur|)08e  of  rehabilitation  Is  to  restore 
employabilliy  lost  by  virtue  of  a  material  and 
permanent  handicap  due  to  service-incurred 
disability.  The  Administrator  shall  have  the 
power  and  duty  to  cooperate  with  and  em- 
ploy the  facilities  of  other  governmental  and 
State  employment  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  $ervice-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans in  suitible  gainful  employment. 

"To  remove  the  prejudice  against  employ- 
ment of  honorably  discharged  veterans,  hav- 
ing 10  percent  or  more  service-connected  dis- 
ability, and  to  aid  in  securing  employment 
of  such  veterans,  where  an  injury  or  death 
of  such  veteran  Is  incurred  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  to  result  in  payment  of  bene- 
fits under  State  employees'  compensation 
laws  or  by  recovery  from  or  settlement  with 
or  on  beh^f  of  the  employer,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans  Affairs  shall  reimburse 
the  Insurer  lor  the  fund  from  which  such  pay- 
ment is  mide  to  the  extent  of  the  net  loss 
suffered  by  such  instirer  or  fund." 

Such  a  tieastire  has  been  on  the  statute 
books  of  Canada  ever  since  very  shortly  after 
World  War  I.  Were  we  to  place  such  a  meas- 
ure on  our  statute  books  there  would  be  not 
only  no  barrier  against  the  employment  of 
disabled  veterans,  but  a  positive  inducement 
to  their  etnplo\Tnent  because  there  could 
be  no  loeseB  either  to  the  employer  or  to  the 
compensation  fund  as  a  result  thereof. 

Before  I  go  further  with  this  broadcast  I 
Wish  to  make  it  clear  that  while  it  was  Con- 
gress which  passed  the  law  to  create  National 
Physically  Handicapped  Week,  and  the  Presi- 
dent who  Signed  the  Proclamation  officially 
designating  it,  the  major  credit  for  this  ac- 
complishment should  go  to  the  American 
Federation  of  the  Physically  Handicapped 
and  the  Indefatigable  work  done  by  its 
president,  Mr.  Paul  Strachan:  and  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  and  its  outstand- 
ingly capable  and  devoted  legislative  repre- 
sentative In  Washington,  Mr.  Millard  Rice. 
Without  t|ie  support  of  these  two  organiza- 
tions and  without  the  hard  work  done  by 
these  two  men.  It  Is  altogether  possible  that 
National  Eknploy  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Week  might  never  have  become  a  reality. 

It  is  quite  Impossible  for  me  to  acknowl- 
edge on  this  program  the  contribution  of  all 
the  organisations,  public  and  private,  of  the 
armed  forces  and  the  civilian  governmental 
agencies,  the  employers,  the  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  the  civic  groups  which  are  today 
making  so  fine  a  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  I  cannot  refrain,  however, 
from  mentioning  the  splendid  work  being 
done  by  9  Hotise  subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Congressman  Augustine  B. 
Kellet,  of  Pennsylvania,  which  committee 
will  in  my  Judgement  before  it  has  completed 
its  work  b«  prepared  to  present  to  the  nation 
a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  whole 
problem  of  all  our  handicapped  people  and 
means  toward  its  solution. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  have  esti- 
mated that  there  are  some  400.000  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
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and  that  there  will  be  as  many  as  two  and 
one-half  million  disabled  veterans  of  World 
War  II.  To  these  we  owe  a  greater  debt  than 
to  any  other  group  of  our  citizens.  Indeed 
in  my  view  we  owe  them  a  debt  prior  to  and 
superior  to  any  we  owe  on  war  bonds  or  In 
any  other  direction.  But  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  Itself  has  pKDinted  out  that  it 
is  not  only  to  the  men  and  women  disabled 
in  war  that  we  have  an  obligation.  For  this 
organization  composed  entirely  of  disabled 
veterans  has  pointed  out  that  without  the 
outstanding  contribution  of  physically  hand- 
icapped workers  in  the  mUls  and  factories 
of  our  country,  Americas  war  production 
would  "have  lagffed  substantially  behind  the 
high  level  which  't  achieved.  In  an  official 
release  prepared  for  use  In  connection  with 
National  Physically  Handicapped  Week,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  has  brought  to- 
gether the  most  significant  testimony  to  show 
how  nearly  impossible  it  would  have  been 
for  us  to  have  successfully  prosecuted  the 
war  Itself  if  we  had  not  been  able  to  tap  the 
resources  of  skill  and  ability  to  be  found 
among  blind,  deaf,  and  other  handicapped 
people  among  our  population. 

The  DAV  cites,  for  example,  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion which  sent  questionnaires  to  somewhat 
over  a  hundred  employers  consisting  of  a 
cross  section  of  American  Industry.  Here  is 
what  that  survey  showed : 

Out  of  97  employees  reporting  on  absentee- 
ism, 53  found  there  was  less  absenteeism 
among  handicapped  people  than  there  was 
among  other  people.  Thirty-nine  said  it  was 
the  same  for.  both  groups,  and  only  five  re- 
ported that  absenteeism  was  more  among  the 
handicapf>ed. 

With  regard  to  the  accident  rate,  which  is 
most  important,  out  of  87  employers  report- 
ing on  this  subject,  49  found  the  accident 
rate  was  lower  among  the  handicapped,  36 
said  it  was  the  same  lor  both  groups,  and 
only  2  reported  a  higher  accident  rate  for 
the  handicapped  than  for  thoise  who  did  not 
have  handicaps. 

On  the  question  of  produc;lvity.  105  em- 
ployers answered  that  question.  Twenty- 
five  found  that  the  output  of  the  handi- 
capped people  was  actually  greater  than  that 
of  the  others.  Sixty-nine  reported  that 
there  was  no  difference  between  the  two 
groups,  and  only  11  reported  that  it  was 
lower  among  the  handicapped. 

In  other  words,  the  evidence  Is  convincing 
that  the  handicapped  people  of  the  United 
States  ha-e  produced  as  mu:h  or  more  per 
person  than  other  people  have  been  able  to 
do.  We  have  instances  in  connection  with 
the  war  effort  of  the  Nation  where,  for 
example,  a  certain  company  hired  blind  peo- 
ple after  a  little  experimentation  to  do  an 
inspection  Job  and  found  t'.iat  those  blind 
people  did  this  particular  type  of  work  better 
than  sighted  people  had  been  able  to  do  It. 
In  other  Instances  we  havo  whole  depart- 
ments of  corporations  whch  have  been 
staffed  entirely  by  people  whc  are  deaf,  where 
It  was  found  that  those  people  cot4ld  do  that 
job  better  than  others  were  able  to  do  it. 

It  is  not  enough  to  provldi;  compensation 
for  disabled  veterans  or  support  lor  other 
handicapped  people.  It  wii:  not  even  be 
enough  for  Congress  to  pass  legislation  for 
dependents"  allowances  for  dLsabled  veterans 
though  this  should  have  been  done  long  ago. 
Our  handicapped  people  hare  earned  the 
right  not  only  to  rehabilitation,  training, 
t-nd  help  but  to  honest -to- gocxiness  jobs. 
Some  have  earned  this  through  service  in  the 
armed  forces  where  their  diiablllties  have 
been  incurred  In  defense  of  their  Nation, 
others  by  the  fine  production  -ecord  of  many 
of  their  number  during  the  ^var.  The  only 
way  we  shall  be  able  to  make  good  on  our 
obligations  to  them  is  by  united  national 
effort.  Those  employers  and  those  labor 
organizations  which  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  open  job  opportunities  to  handicapped 
people  are  entitled  to  the  thf  nks  and  grati- 


tude of  the  whole  Nation.  May  their  tribe 
Increase,  as  I  believe  In  time  It  will.  But  I 
hope  most  earnestly  that  every  one  of  us 
will  observe  this  week  not  only  with  word  of 
mouth  but  also  In  our  acts  and  in  our  hearts 
and  that  there  will  go  out  through  this 
Nation,  over  the  radio.  In  the  press,  and 
through  the  observances  carried  on  in  the 
communities  of  the  country,  a  message  to 
the  disabled  veterans  and  to  the  other  handi- 
capped people  which  will  be  a  message  of 
hope. 


Demobilizat'fi  Too  Slow  for  Sprvirenien 
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with  our  families,  wives,  and  Jobs.  Certainly 
we  are  all  anxious  to  get  out,  but  at  the  rate 
we  are  being  released,  it  would  be  as  well 
If  we,  each  and  every  one,  signed  up  for  an- 
other 3  years  The  war  is  over,  Mr.  Hoffman. 
There  is  certainly  nc  excuse  for  making  thou- 
sands of  men  suffer  now,  to  enable  seme 
high-ranking  officers  to  retain  their  present 
rank.  It  is  imperative  that  these  conditions 
be  changed  and  that  we  be  released  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  if  a  serious  national  mili- 
tary situation  is  not  desired.  I  am  request- 
ing you  to  see  that  there  is  Immediate  ac- 
tion taken  to  remedy  these  circumstances 
immediately 

The  undersigned  are  the  names  of  men  who 
will  verify  all  that  I  have  written  and  whose 
desires  and  Interest  are  the  same  as  my  own. 
We  are  sincerely  ex]Decting  at  least  some  con- 
sideration. 


..;:cHiGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  comes  a  letter,  no  doubt  similar 
to  many  received  by  other  Members, 
excerpts  from  which  are  as  follows: 

Now  I  have  been  relying  on  the  point  sys- 
tem for  my  release,  and  I  feel  that  since  you 
are  the  people's  representative  of  your  re- 
spective State,  that  it  is  your  duty  therefore 
to  represent  them  and  their  interests  in  our 
National  Government.  There  are  thousands 
of  soldiers  here  in  the  States,  of  which  I  am 
one,  who  feel  this  is  not  being  done. 

Now,  if  this  letter  so  far  has  misled  you 
to  think  that  it  is  a  letter  of  individual  com- 
plaint, then  let  me  assure  you  that  it  is  not. 
The  Army's  current  point  system  meets  witli 
our  approval  in  many  respects,  but  there  is 
definitely   something   seriously   wrong   with 
speed  in  which  Army  personnel  are  being 
discharged  by  it.     Let  me  state  you  a  few 
facts  that   you  may   or  may   not  know  are 
existing  in  camps  and  air  bases  throughout 
the  country.    Those  conditions  are  serious 
and  definitely  calls  for  some  probing  and  In- 
vestigation and.  last  but  not  least,  some  no- 
ticeable  changes.     We   have   been    in    three 
different  bases  from  the  north,  and  west  coast, 
to  our  present  location  here  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  a  number  of  the  men  here  con- 
cerned with  this  letter  are  and  have  been 
eligible  for  discharge  for  some  time,  while 
some  are  in  my  cater     y  of  sixty-some-odd 
points.    We  have  all  been  overseas  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  ranging  from  4  months  to  2  "2 
years.     I  personally  have  2  years  overseas  and 
3  years  in  the  service. 

These  men  now  eligible  for  release  are 
being  forced  to  wait  for  several  more  weeks 
before  they  will  even  be  called  for  from 
their  respective  separation  centers.  Eighty- 
and  ninety-point  men  are  still  going  gradu- 
ally through  these  centers  and  because  of 
that  slowness  are  holding  up  thousands  of 
men  with  points  ranging  from  70  to  79 
from  being  sent  to  and  separated  from  these 
centers.  These  men  know  not  when  they 
will  finally  get  out.  They  have  no  specified 
date  to  look  forward  to.  It  may  and  could 
very  easily  run  into  sometime  in  1946. 

Next  month,  November  1.  the  points  I 
understand  are  supposed  to  drop  to  60.  en- 
abling men  in  that  class  with  60  or  more 
points  to  be  discharged.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son at  this  rate  a  man  with  63  points  will 
not  get  out  in  November  or  December  or 
January,  but  more  than  likely  November  of 
the  following  year. 

We  have  absolutely  no  duties  to  perform 
here,  and  have  done  nothing  since  we  re- 
ported back  from  oui  30-day  leaves.  There 
Is  nothing  to  do.  We  are  no  longer  needed 
in  this^oup.  field,  or  any  other  field.  Ttiere 
Is  no  necessity  of  our  being  forced  to  remain 
In  the  service  doing  nothing  but  btmk 
fatigue,  when  most  all  of  us  could  be  home 
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Ir^A'  HlNRY  D  lARCADE,  JR. 

or    Lct'ISl.^N.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPflESEN'^ATIVES 

Tiie.'^day.  October  16,  1945 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  connection 
with  the  captioned  bill.  I  wish  to  submit 
to  the  House  a  telegram  I  have  received 
from  Hon.  James  H.  Davis,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  telegram  I 
think  is  self-explanatory. 
The  telegram  is  as  follows: 

Baton  Rouge.  La.,  October  16,  1945. 
Hon.  Henbt  D.  Larcade.  Jr., 

House  Office  Building: 
I  am  In  favor  of  the  adoption  by  Hotxse  of 
Representatives  Howeix's  amendment  to 
House  Resolution  3615  and  any  other  House 
legislation  establishing  national  system  of 
airports  whereby  Federal  authorities  would 
deal  with  the  State  instead  of  directly  with 
local  subdivisions,  as  this  will  enable  our 
department  of  public  works  with  its  planning 
division  to  more  adequately  supervise  and 
plan  the  proper  construction  of  any  new  sys- 
tem of  airports.  You  will  recall  that  the  Sen- 
ate bill  was  amended  in  the  Senate  to  make 
such  provision.  Your  assistance  and  support 
in  this  respect  would  be  greatly  appreciated. 

James  H.  Davis, 
Governor  of  Louisiana. 


Secretary  of  W.ir  R'.bfrt  Paiter.sc.n  F.:vor$ 
Single  Departmtnt  vi  Dttense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Iinv   JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17, 1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  statement 
by  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson 
before  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee 
October  17,  1945: 

INTRODUCTION 

The  subject  matter  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, the  unification  of  our  armed  forces, 
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IS  of  prime  importiince  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  mHlntenanc.*  of  the  future  peace  cf 
the  world  will  depend  on  the  attitude  and 
policies  of  the  United  States  In  world  affairs, 
and  also  upon  the  measure  of  stren£;th  which 
the  United  States  continues  in  the  future 
to  retain  in  order  to  lend  vitality  to  those 
policies  Our  peojile's  undoubted  desire  Is 
for  ,i  A  ,.;  at  lasting  peace.  But  their  mere 
urge  :,.r  peace  will  have  no  significance  in  a 
world  that  Is  conscious  cf  power,  without 
a  ready  and  effective  strength  with  which  to 
back  up  that  urge.  The  providing  of  that 
strength  should  b«!  the  keystone  of  our  na- 
tional policy. 

After  every  great  war.  we  see  a  popular 
revulsion.  The  inclination  of  the  American 
people  now  is  to  blot  out  and  forget  the 
horror  and  brutali:y  and  privation  of  World 
War  IT.  But  we  who  have  directly  laid  upon 
us  the  responsibility  for  the  future  security 
of  oui  couuiry  cannot  run  away  from  that 
responsibility.  We  must  constantly  give  our 
best  tho'j^ht  «vnd  cur  unremitting  effort  to 
saf^gjardlng  the  peace  which  has  again  tjeen 
restond  to  the  world. 

POSITION  OF  t:;«  secret.^ry  of  war 

In  my  opinion,  the  unification  of  our 
armed  forces  Is  an  essential  step  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  sound  program  for  the  fu- 
ture security  of  the  American  people.  The 
adoption  of  such  a  system  of  organization 
of  our  armed  forces  is  best  calculated  to 
maintain  that  security  and  the  continua- 
tion of  world  peace.  As  Secretary  of  War, 
I  wish  to  pluce  Gi  record  my  earnest  ad- 
vocacy of  the  principle  of  unification  of  the 
armed  forces. 

Thia  position  is  not  a  new  one  on  my  part. 
I   have   consistently   advocated   a   consolida- 
rion  of  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy 
Department  into  rne  team.     In  April   1944. 
the  Select  Commi»'tH:>  .  f   .  h.>  H.  use  of  Rep- 
reaentatlves  on  Posiv,...-  M;:.:irv  Policy,  gen- 
erally referred  to  f,a  th.    \\      Urum  commit- 
tcp.  held  hearings  on  piupo.-.als  to  establish 
a  slng'e  department  of  the  armed  forces.     At 
tho«e    hearnikr.^     I    had    occasion,    as    Under 
Secretary  m  Wa.-    t.j  ,;'xprf<.ss  my  wholehearted 
approval  of  the  Joining  together  of  the  War 
end  Navy  Departminu.  into  a  single  miluarv 
cstabhshmenr,  including  as  the  three  major 
co.:rdinate   forces   -.he   ground,   the  sea.   and 
tJie  ur  arms.     Because  of  my  then  position 
as    Under   Secretarj-,   charged    with    responsl- 
bllitv    f  )r    procyenent    and    supply    for    our 
Army   of  over  8.000,000  men.  my  rtiscuralon 
rHated     priniar.iy     m.     th-    n:, -.it    i.i.,isiajice 
which  such  a  unity    A.^uld    br:i,g   to  indus- 
Uial  mobilizatu.u    md    piauiung"  as  well  as 
to  The  manner  m    \:.:vh   r.    a     ..d  eliminate 
duplication    and    e3:ces4>ive    cost    m    research 
developments,  procurement  and  other  busi- 
ness functions.    The  select  committee  signed 
•   report    urging    that    the    matter    be    kept 
under  continu-u  study,  and  commented  fa- 
vorably on  the  actl(m  of  fhe  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  in  setting  up  in  May  1944.  a  special  com- 
mittee to  pursue  the  matter  further. 
SPTCIAL  coMJdrrm    -^r  the   joint   chiefs   of 

Th«.  special  committee  set  up  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  was  composed  of  generals  and 
admirals   of   lor.t'    t>x:>.rience      It   conducted 


hearings    over    a    pe 


I'-id    of    10    months.      It 


visited  the  Eur  pra;i.  Mediterranean,  India- 
China  Pacific  and  y  ai'hwest  Pacific  theaters 
of  war.  Its  member.-,  talked  on  the  spot  with 
the  theater  commanders  and  the  responsible 
ranking  ofHcers  of  ^ur  services  throughout 
the  w.rld  T^.e  c  i.n.;f.pc^  report  to  the 
Joint  c;:;.'r>  :  sta::  recommenrtecl  a  single 
deparr.T.e:.-  t  uie  .i:  -iied  lorces  Ihree  of  the 
f,ur  :-t'.e:::o<>r^  .-;^:.ed  the  report.  One  member 
8-;btr.:fe.!  .»  ::;,:.,  :;-y  report  of  nonconcur- 
re:u'e 

This  rep.:.rt  represer.!.-  the  dispassiona'e 
study  of  an  able  group  ol  iii.-r.  with  profe^- 
si^n.il  mUu.a-y  exper;erice   ■Ah  :  l;ave  .iVailable 


to  them  the  best  military  and  niival  opinion 
in  our  entire  services  It  Is  the  product  of 
the  thinking  of  those  who  In  the  field  have 
borne  the  responsibilities  of  World  War  II. 
While  there  may  be  disagreement  on  various 
matters  of  deuii  included  in  the  report,  there 
should  be  only  approval  of  the  basic  principle 
of  service  unification  which  it  recommends. 
I  am  in  favor  of  giving  vitality  to  that  basic 
principle  through  the  prompt  enactment  of 
the  necessary  legislation. 

LESSONS   OF  WORLD   WAR  H 

The  elementary  lesson  which  we  have 
learned  from  the  hard  experience  of  World 
War  II  is  that  there  must  be  single  direction 
of  the  Nation's  land,  sea,  and  air  forces. 
While  the  foundation  of  our  organization  is 
three  coordinate  arms — air.  land,  and  sea — 
these  arms  must  operate  as  a  single  team  un- 
der single  direction,  which  has  responsibility 
and  final  power  of  decision  over  all. 

In  1941.  when  Germany  and  Japan  de- 
clared wai  upon  our  Nation,  we  had  two  serv- 
ices, the  Army  and  the  Navy,  each  with  its 
Independent  mission,  its  independent  field 
of  operation.  No  unified  over-all  command 
existed,  short  of  the  President  himself.  Our 
system  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  for  150 
years.  Each  service  had  independently  de- 
veloped a  type  of  organization  that  it  be- 
lieved essential,  with  little  or  no  collabora- 
tion with  the  other  service.  Each  service 
was  tender  on  the  point  of  its  own  preroga- 
tives, not  only  in  the  ranks  but  in  the 
higher  command  and  staff  levels  There  was 
no  way  of  compelling  cooperation  or  the 
exchange  of  Information,  except  through 
the  interposition  of  the  President  himself. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  unified  direc- 
tion of  the  armed  forces  we  entcjed  the  war 
with  our  air  power  in  the  position  of  an 
auxiliary  to  our  land  and  sea  j)ower. 

We  recognize  now  that  the  baf  ic  air  power 
of  the  United  States  must  be  established  as  an 
arm  of  our  national-defense  coordinate  with 
our  land  {>ower  and  our  sea  p<jwer — all.  of 
course,  under  supreme  direction.  We  know 
that  control  of  the  air — cur  own  and  that  of 
the  enemy  homelands — was  essential  to  vic- 
tory. The  capabilities  and  requirements  of 
basic  air  power  are  such  that  air  power  must 
be  accorded  coequal  status  with  land  and 
sea  power  and  hence  the  Air  Force  mtist  have 
the  same  degree  of  autonomy  as  the  land  and 
naval  forces.  Development  and  exploitation 
of  our  basic  air  p)ower  should  be  the  major 
preoccupation  of  a  coordinate  ccmpwnent  of 
a  tripartite  team — all  under  a  single  depart- 
ment of  the  armed  forces. 

The  United  States  entered  the  war  without 
adequate  cooperation  between  its  two  armed 
services,  without  plans  for  a  unified  com- 
mand in  The  field,  and  with  its  air  power 
established  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  A  my  and 
Navy. 

The  history  of  the  early  pre-war  and  war 
period  is  a  story  of  attempts  to  overcome 
these  defects  through  makeshift  arrange- 
ments. Within  a  month  after  the  attack 
upon  Pearl  Harbor,  the  President  moved  to 
establish  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  composed 
of  the  heads  of  the  land,  sea,  and  air  forces, 
as  an  agency  designed  to  exercise  control  over 
our  military  efforts  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
consent.  On  the  industrial,  technological  and 
scientific  side  :  muititude  of  Joint  boards 
and  committees  were  formed  in  fittempts  to 
bring  coordination  in  those  liields.  But 
mutual  agreement  fas  for  practical  purposes 
the  only  means  of  getting  things  done;  and  it 
was  not  possible,  even  with  the  Ixst  will  in 
the  world,  for  these  improvised  or(,'anizations 
to  function  as  well  as  ue  would  have  liked. 

The  United  States  had  to  learn  the  hard 
way  But  we  learned  We  learned  that  team 
plav  broui^ht  success.  We  learnM  that  any 
miLtary  effort  oi  consequence  reqiLred  unified 
control  to  exploit  the  maximum  (apabilities 
of  ground,  sea.  and  air  forces.  Tie  urgency 
cf  War  i.T4)osed  upon  us.  m  every  theater  of 
\*.ir    the  principle  of  a  unified  coramand  for 


operations  MacArthur  in  the  Southwesr 
Pacific.  Nimltz  in  the  Central  Pacific.  Eisen- 
hower in  Europe  were,  both  in  name  and  in 
fact,  supreme  commanders.  The  sound  In- 
stincts of  the  American  people  would  not 
have  toierated  a  situation  where  the  respon- 
sibility for  military  action  in  a  theater  of 
wsu-  wat  divided  among  land,  sea,  and  air 
commanders.  Had  we  ignored  in  the  actual 
areas  of  combat  the  compelling  principle  of  a 
sole,  over-all  authority,  our  efforts  might  have 
met  with  failure 

But  the  unified  direction  so  necessary  to 
waging  successful  war  was  largely  limited  to 
the  strategic  and  tactical  employment  of  the 
major  forces  overseas.  It  did  not.  except  in 
unusual  instances,  extend  to  the  elimination 
of  duplicating  facilities  and  lines  of  supply 
overseas.  And  here  In  Washington  there  was 
no  single  military  command. 

To  sum  it  up:  We  had  single  direction, 
single  command,  in  the  overseas  theaters  on 
strategy  and  tactics;  we  did  not  have  single 
direction  in  those  theaters  on  facilities  and 
lines  of  supply:  and  we  did  not  have  single 
direction  in  the  over-all  military/  services, 
save  by  recourse  to  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

Now  that  peace  has  come  once  again,  we 
must  not  forget.  In  devising  ways  and  means 
to  Improve  the  organization  of  our  forces, 
the  lessons  that  we  learned  in  the  war  just 
ended  J  submit  that  the  considerations  that 
led  us,  under  spur  of  necessity,  to  set  up 
unity  at  authority  in  the  field  point,  by 
every  element  of  logic,  to  the  establishment 
of  unity  of  authority  at  headquarters  in 
Washington. 

R«ASONS   FOR    A    UNIFIID   COMMAND 

Let  me  state  simply  the  reasons  that  move 
me  to  advocate  so  strongly  a  unification  of 
the  military  services. 

1.  Integration  of  our  military  program: 
The  primary  objective  of  our  organization 
for  war  Is  to  establish  an  integrated  program 
of  national  security.  Such  a  program  miist 
be  based  on  the  best  available  military 
thought,  weighing  the  relative  capacities  and 
limiUtions  of  ovu-  sea,  air.  and  land  forces. 
From  the  deliberations  of  otir  senior  military 
leaders  there  should  evolve  the  basic  mili- 
tary policy  or  posture  which  the  Nation 
should  assume  in  order  to  guarantee  its  se- 
curity and  peace.  The  mUiUry  strategy  to 
implement  this  policy  and  the  allocation  of 
responsibilities  to  the  respective  components 
of  the  armed  forces  must  be  worked  out  care- 
fully to  achieve  an  integrated  balanced  pro- 
grom.  Only  after  such  an  integrated  pro- 
gram is  developed  can  there  be  any  sound 
allocation  of  appropriated  funds  to  the  re- 
spective ■components.  But  these  matters  of 
policy,  strategy,  and  budgetary  allowances 
all  require  decision  as  between  the  capabUi- 
ties  and  requirements  of  the  major  elements 
of  the  armed  forces.  These  decisions  can 
best  be  reached  with  soundness  and  dispatch 
by  placing  our  armed  forces  under  one  head 
and   in  one  department. 

In  the  past,  the  separate  departments  have 
presented  their  separate  views  and  requests 
before  separate  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees at  separate  times.  There  are  obvious 
dangers  In  handling  the  national  security 
on  the  basis  of  piece-meal  presentations. 
The  problem  of  national  security  is  an  over- 
all probUm  and  should  be  studied  and  de- 
termined on  an  over-all  basis.  The  merger 
of  the  Departments  of  War  and  Navy  in  a 
common  department  of  the  armed  forces  wUI 
give  the  Congress  the  great  advantage  of  re- 
ceiving and  considering  a  single,  coordinated 
and  comprehensive  presentation  of  budg- 
etary and  other  requirements  for  the  national 
security. 

2.  Economy:  The  consideration  of  cost  is 
of  paramount  importance.  In  time  of  peace 
and  increasingly  so  with  each  succeeding 
year,  the  dominating  factor  will  be  money— 
the  size  and  character  of  the  military  budget 
The  strength  of  our  armed  forces  in  time  of 
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peace  in  the  past  has  been  controlled,  not  by 
forward  planning  or  anticipated  dangers,  but 
by  the  size  of  the  allowance  for  the  services 
Irom  the  public  funds. 

Yet  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  United  States 
must  now  and  for  some  future  years  main- 
tain in  constant  readiness  such  military 
strength  as  will  impress  the  Icalers  and  pro- 
fessional soldiers  of  other  nations  that  this 
Nation  Is  really  determined  to  achieve  a  last- 
ing peace.  This  necessary  strength  must  be 
maintained  as  economically  as  possible.  We 
are  all  concerned  that  for  eacl-  dollar  spent 
for  security  we  obtain  as  much  security  as 
that  dollar  can  buy.  Because  of  our  high 
standards  of  living,  our  costs  of  maintain- 
ing an  armed  force  are.  man  for  man.  the 
highest  in  the  world.  In  the  years  to  come, 
the  expense  will  be  far  less  that  during  the 
war.  but  it  will  still  be  large. 

We  ought  not.  then,  to  tolerate  In  our 
budget  for  national  security  a;iy  items  that 
relate  to  those  duplications  that  are  inherent 
in  a  separation  of  the  services,  duplications 
that  no  Joint  board  with  equal  representa- 
tion cf  the  Army  and  the  Navy  has  been  able 
to  eliminate.  \Je  simply  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  two  lines  of  supply,  two  hospital  sys- 
tems, two  procurement  agencies,  two  air- 
transport systems,  where  one  « ill  do  the  job 
as  effectively  and  for  less  money. 

We  ought  not  to  tolerate  in  our  military 
budget  overlarge  sums  for  one  purpose  and 
insufficient  sums  for  another  which  must 
inevitably  result  from  a  lack  of  i  single  direc- 
tion over  the  planning  of  all  tte  constituent 
service  elements.  Within  the  limits  of  our 
expenditures  we  must  have  a  balanced  se- 
curity program.  All  the  corstituent  ele- 
ments should  l>e  given  the  strength  which 
our  best  military  planners  under  single  di- 
rection assess  as  appropriate  o  their  rela- 
tive Importance  in  an  integrated  security 
program. 

The  combination  of  the  armed  forces  in  a 
single  department  is  businesellke  and  will 
bring  economy.  The  savings  w:ll  not  perhaps 
be  realized  at  once.  But  in  the  evolution- 
ary process  more  and  more  ways  can  be 
found  to  combine  services  and  facilities  and 
procurement  and  the  like,  anci  out  of  these 
combinations  major  economics  are  certain 
to  be  realized. 

And  we  must  always  have  in  mind  that 
our  modern  warfare  is  not  only  total  and 
global,  but  it  moves  in  new  realms  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  There  raust  be  ample 
funds  for  technological  research  and  devel- 
opment in  the  future  years.  The  American 
people  will  not  be  willing  to  take  from  those 
funds  merely  to  perpetuate  A'asteful  prac- 
tices in  our  traditional  organization  of  a 
separate  Army  and  Navy. 

3.  Efficiency:  In  the  third  place,  it  is  my 
belief  that  th©  unification  of  the  two  serv- 
ices will  promote  efficiency  iii  planning,  In 
administration,  and  in  operations. 

In  my  appearance  as  Under  Secretary  be- 
fore the  Woodrum  committe-;  last  year.  I 
reviewed  in  detail  cases  of  conflict,  overlap- 
ping, and  duplication  between  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  in  vital  phases  of  the  pro- 
curement program.  There  weie  conflicts  for 
raw  materials  and  production  facilities. 
There  were  variations  in  methods  for  deter- 
mining military  requirements,  uncoordinated 
research  projects,  lack  of  standardization  of 
fpcclfications.  and  many  other  unfortunate 
difficulties. 

Under  the  existing  organization  of  our 
services,  each  service  maintain!-  its  own  self- 
suflQcient  operating  plant,  Rijjht  here  near 
Anacostla  we  have  an  Army  depot  and  a  Navy 
depot,  an  Army  hospital  and  a  Navy  hospital. 
Army  shops  to  service  Army  motor  transport 
and  Navy  shops  to  service  Navj  motor  trans- 
port, two  adjoining  air  fields — one  for  the 
Navy  and  the  other  for  the  Army.  Hundreds 
of  similar  examples  can  be  ref<  rred  to. 

With  a  single  department  ot  the  armed 
forces,  the  overlapping  of  physical  facilities 
should   be  eliminated   through    proper  allo- 


cations between  the  component  forces,  and 
the  waste  of  time  and  effort  in  preparing 
separate  plans  would  be  avoided  through 
the  preparation  of  a  single  comprehensive 
security  program. 

4.  Research  and  development:  The  advent 
of  the  atomic  bomb,  which  has  so  stirred  the 
Imagination  of  everyone,  forcefully  im- 
pressed on  all  of  us  the  necessity  for  a  vigor- 
ous, well-directed  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  weapons  and  of  the  means  lor 
defending  against  them.  The  outstanding 
development  in  modern  warfare  is  the  de- 
structive force  and  the  speed  and  range  of 
the  weapons  that  science  and  industry  are 
making  available.  These  weapons — and 
more  will  come — will  profoundly  influence 
military  planning,  strategy,  and  tactics.  A 
form  of  organization  that  was  suited  to 
horse-drawn  transport,  to  sailing  vessels,  and 
to  firepower  with  a  2-mile  rangs  must  be 
adjusted  to  the  conditions  that  these 
weapons  present.  Pull  advantage  cannot  be 
taken  cf  them,  nor  can  the  most  effective 
measures  of  defense  against  them  be  de- 
veloped, unless  we  have  unified  direction 
of  our  research  and  development  program. 

The  cannon  was  first  used  by  the  Army  of 
one  nation  which  thus  achieved  great  ad- 
vantage over  a  surprised  enemy.  The  mili- 
tary leaders  of  that  nation  were  of  courss 
delighted  with  their  discovery.  They  were, 
however,  convinced  that  the  function  of  the 
cannon  was  to  scare  the  horse.  Such  a 
view  persisted  until  it  was  exploded  by  an 
enemy  which  employed  the  cannon  as  a 
basic  weapon  in  its  own  right — and  turned 
the  tide  of  battle.  Had  the  prophetic  voices 
of  the  potential  artilleryman  of  the  day  been 
heard,  it  might  have  been  otherwise,  but 
these  prophets  were  not  then  In  the  family 
cf  services. 

And  we  came  to  see  the  cannon  mounted  on 
carnages,  later  on  ships,  and  finally  on  air- 
planes. But  there  was  no  pooling  of  tsdent 
and  knowledge  cmiong  the  services  which  em- 
ployed the  cannon.  The  men  who  sailed  in 
ships  developed  their  cannons  and  the  men 
who  fought  on  land  developed  theirs.  The 
improvements  discovered  by  one  group  were 
seldom  shared  by  the  other.  Such  a  system, 
with  all  its  Inherent  waste,  worked  reason- 
ably well  when  oceans  were  barriers  and 
while  navies  operated  separately  and  armies 
fought  alone. 

But  the  weapons  of  today  are  no  respecters 
of  land  or  water  barriers.  Such  weapons  are 
used  interchangeably  on  land  or  on  sea.  And 
the  means  employed  for  Interception  are 
common  means,  whether  launched  from  the 
land  or  from  vessels  on  the  sea.  The  day  is 
past  when  we  can  longer  delay  a  welding  of 
ECientific-military  research  and  knowledge. 
Such  a  welding,  as  I  see  it.  can  come  only  out 
of  a  straightforward  unification  of  the  mili- 
tary forces. 

5.  Organizational  preparedness:  When  war 
came,  it  found  us  in  a  state  of  organizational 
unprcparedness.  Much  has  been  said  about 
our  lack  of  readiness  in  terms  of  trained 
manpower,  ships,  airplanes,  guns,  tanks,  and 
critical  materials.  But  relatively  little  has 
been  said  about  our  organizational  defici- 
encies. 

We  had  passed  through  the  precious  years 
of  peace  with  two  great  establishments  en- 
gaged in  separate  training  programs  which 
provided  almost  no  Indoctrination  or  prep- 
aration for  team  play.  But  we  found  that 
team  play — the  combined  employment  of  air, 
land,  and  sea  power — was  vitally  necessary. 
And  so  in  war  we  had  hastily  to  improvise  the 
methods  and  procedures  for  unified  direction 
and  of  employment  of  the  armed  forces  in 
battle. 

It  should  be  obvious  thst  the  training  and 
Indoctrination  of  the  Nation's  security  estab- 
lishment should  not  be  based  on  one  organi- 
zation in  peace  md  another  in  war.  Only 
by  unified  control  can  we  hope  to  maintain  a 
security  force  of  constituent  arms  well  versed 
in  all  of  the  elements  of  combined  operations. 


DISCUSSION  or  CTRTAIN  OBJECTIONS 
It  Will  be  said.  I  suppose,  thst  no  man  can 
handle  the  job  of  secretaiy  of  the  armed 
forces  because  of  its  size  and  complexity.  It 
will  be  said  that  the  crganlzattcn  will  be  too 
big,  too  unwieldly.  and  too  diversified  in  its 
problems  to  operate  effectively. 

This  argument  is  not  impressive.  In  the 
industrial  world.  e.\perience  haS  proved  other- 
wise. And  the  history  of  our  national  gov- 
ernments Is  filled  with  examples  of  the  suc- 
cess of  large  organizations  with  concentrated 
authorities. 

An  over-all  organization  confine*  itself 
more  firmly  to  policy  decisions  and  delegates 
more  extensively  the  operating  functions. 
Size  is  a  relative  thing.  One  of  Washington's 
generals  might  well  have  doubted  that  any- 
one could  direct  armies  of  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  those  that  fought  in  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  The  United  States  has  one 
Ejiecutive,  the  President,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  entire  management  of  the  execu- 
tive slrte  of  the  Government.  One  man.  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  responsible  for 
Che  vast  and  intricate  financial  policies  of  the 
Nation.  One  man.  the  Secretary  of  State,  is 
responsible  for  the  manifold  and  vital  rela- 
tionships of  this  Government  with  foreign 
nations.  I  think  it  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  a  single  individual  can,  by  proper  organ- 
ization and  delegation  of  authority.  eOec- 
tively  administer  the  cotmtry's  armed 
services. 

Again,  you  may  hear  it  su|:gested  that  a 
single  department  of  the  annad  forces  would 
concentrate  too  much  power  la  one  man  and 
that  such  power  would  tend  to  develop  mili- 
tarism. Can  such  a  suggestion  be  made  in 
real  seriousness?  Our  safety  from  milita- 
rism does  not  rest  on  any  fabric  of  multi- 
plicity of  departments  dealing  with  military 
affairs.  It  rests  upon  the  solid  conviction 
of  our  people  and  upon  the  basic  democratic 
principle  that  the  leaders  of  our  armed  forces 
are  subordinate  to  the  civilian  department 
head.  and.  through  him.  to  the  President, 
to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  people. 
Throughout  our  national  life,  we  have  con- 
centrated authority  over  all  our  armed  forces 
in  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  in 
his  Cabinet  officers.  Frequently,  the  Presi- 
dent has  himself  been  a  military  man. 
There  has  not  been  the  slightest  threat  to 
our  democracy  In  the  past  from  that  insti- 
tution. Nor  will  ther  be  any  threat  in  the 
future  from  the  creation  of  a  single  depart- 
me:.t  to  unify  our  military  policies  under  a 
directing  civilian  head. 

The  point  may  be  made  that  this  is  a  pro- 
posal which  would  peremptorily  discard  the 
traditional  organization  of  our  military  and 
naval  forces — an  organization  with  great 
traditions  of  long  standing  which  has  won 
for  us  a  victory  in  two  world  conflicts.  It 
might  be  argued  that  we  would  therefore  re- 
ject a  unified  department  of  the  armed 
forces. 

I  believe  firmly  in  the  great  traditions  of 
our  fighting  forces.  Those  traditions  should 
be  preserved  in  a  unified  Military  Establish- 
ment.' But  the  dead  hand  of  tradition  must 
never  be  allowed  to  obscure  defects  In  a  sys- 
tem or  to  prevent  improvement  in  that 
system. 

My  time  in  the  military  service  was  spent 
In  the  Infantry.  I  have  a  pride  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Infantry  that  will  be  an  in- 
spiration to  me  so  long  as  I  live.  But  I  know 
that  the  Infantry  alone  does  not  win  a  war. 
It  operates  most  effectively  as  part  of  a  team, 
a  team  that  comprises  all  the  armed  forces, 
a  team  under  a  single  direcrtinT  authority. 
I  am  certain  that  Infantry  traditions  will  not 
be  damaged  by  the  creation  of  a  single  de- 
partment of  the  armed  forces. 

The  proposal  before  us  does  not  suggest  a 
merger  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  person- 
nel into  one  huge  force  with  consequent 
loss  of  identity  among  the  members  of  the 
great  services.    On  the  contrary,  there  must 
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b«  prvserred  the  maximum  autonomy,  con- 
sonant with  elDclency  and  economy,  lor  each 
of  the  three  coordinate  armB. 

It  may  b€  put  up  to  you.  too,  that  coor- 
diriatlon  can  be  attained  by  leaving  the  two 
departments  as  they  are,  under  separate 
command,  but  connected  by  a  host  of  Inter- 
locking committees — top  committees,  middle 
committees,  and  bottom  committees.  I  will 
concede  that  coordination  by  committees  is 
better  than  no  coordination  at  all.  But  In 
military  matters  action  by  committee  Is  not 
the  equivalent  of  action  by  a  single  au- 
thority. There  should  be  in  our  Military 
Establishment  a  final  voice  that  takes  the 
full  responsibility  and  determines  the  policy 
to  be  pursued.  Someone  has  said  that  one 
poor  commander  Is  t>etter  than  two  good 
commanders  sharing  a  command.  That  is 
an  extreme  statement,  but  it  does  point  up 
the  vital  importance  of  having  a  single 
command.  The  same  thought  has  been  ex- 
^.Dreased  in  the  statement  that  action  taken 
tty  a  council  of  war  is  likely  to  be  the  moat 
ineffective  action  possible.  In  the  War  De- 
partment reorganization  of  March  1942.  the 
greatest  gain  was  the  substitution  of  action 
by  command  for  action  (or  inaction)  by 
committees. 

tSSTNT.^.      'isiFNTS    or    A    SINGLi:    DrPArrMKMT 

I  shall  not,  take  your  time  to  present  now 
any  particular  plan  for  unity  of  the  armed 
farces.  That  can  be  done  later.  The  basic 
elements,  as  I  see  it.  are  these: 

1.  A  single  executive  department  of  the 
armed  forces,  ci.  irv;  ri  with  the  national  se- 
curity and  comp.  ..-,..>_:  ;iii  of  the  services  now 
•separately  incluil.-d  m  the  War  Department 
ar  -.1  Navy  Department. 

-;  A  civilian  head  of  this  single  depart- 
im  iit  whj  would  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
with  the  rank  of  Sec-etary.  To  a.sslst  him 
In  the  performance  n:  t.«;  c:  le?,  there 
would  be  a  civilian  Unif-r  >»■>:••  ary,  to  act 
as  his  principal  assi.stant  .i:  .  •  tiere  would 
be  cr.Uiaii  assistant  secrf.ir.e.,.  To  the 
.>--^-  .i:;c  secretaries  the  Secretary  would 
Lave  authority  to  delegate  the  following,  and 
other  functions:  Supervision  over  scientific 
rr>earch  and  development  m  weapons  and 
eq:i;p:i.f>nt;  supervision  over  procurement 
•n^'  planning  ror  Indusiri.i;  ::.  >.o::;zation; 
the  handlme  of  legislative  ni.i:-.o:  ^  ulTectlng 
th"  r.A'.  !..;.  st-curity;  supervision  over 
{juDiu-  rc.iLiwi.,^  „n(1  rt:s?:prr.:nation  of  in- 
formation. 

3.  A  Chief  of  Staff  of  :;.■•  ,,r-7'.(  ;  :  :  os.  the 
chief  military  adviser  .f  u:,  .-.i ; ,  •  .,.v  and 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  for  all  military 
matters 

4  T;..-f'.-  -.jor  and  cooru::  ;rt-  branches: 
li-.f  A.,  -t.^  (r-ound.  and  itie  .N  r/.-!  Forces 
to  inclucl-  :.  ••  .vi  i-.-.e  Corps  and  'i.e  f:,  et  Air 
Arm.  each  a::,  th.e  m.iximurn  autonomy 
consonant  w.-  fifirier.r  ;,.  ^  eC(jnon-iic  op. 
eratlon.  Suiiat,:,  p  -i  .  .  .-h.mld  be  made 
for  common  sui  p.v    w..;  n   .-p.r.w./ati.^n. 

CONCLUSIO.N 

1  submit  that  the  benefits  which  would  be 
cbta.ned  from  a  sUigie  Military  Establish- 
ment would  be: 

First,  unity  of  over -all  civilian  and  mili- 
tary direction— true  unity  of  our  security 
forces. 

Second,  full  recognition  that  modem  war 
Is   conducted   in   three  elements— land,  sea 
jvnd  air— and  that  Uie  respective  land",  sea! 
and  air  forces  must  be  coordinate  and  sub- 
ject to  supreine  o.er-all  direction. 

Third,  single  determiuation  and  direction 

of   business   and   admlnstratlve   policy,   witli 

resuiung  cUmUiatlon  of  dupllcaUon  and  im- 

vut  savings  in  manpower,  material    and 

...-:.ey. 

Fourth,  centrallaed  supervision  and  plan- 
ning of  scientific,  indusirlal.  and  physical 
resources  and  development. 

Fifth,  prwervatlon  of  the  traditions  of  the 
ex.Lnng  forces,  as  coordinate  divisions  of  a 
single  department. 


The  adoption  of  such  a  plan,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, will  constitute  a  great  ttep  forward 
toward  assuring  the  national  safety  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead.  Finally.  I  urge  that 
you  do  not  permit  the  great  objectives  of 
tmlflcation  at  this  time  to  be  oloscured  by  a 
cloud  of  details.  If  we  attain  the  objective, 
the  details  will  fall  into  proper  persp)ectlve 
and  will  be  capable  of  ready  settlement  in  the 
evolutionary  process. 


Cotton  Has  Export  Bounty  ot  SZ'i  P^r 
Bale — Cotton  Appears  to  Eniov  !-  port 
Quotas  as  Wei!  --Where  Do  :s  the  C  ,o- 
Neighbor  Poiiry  Come  n"  \\-r.re 
Does    t.Ke    Reciprocal   Trad^    Conn     In? 


ExrL:Ni:oN  of  rem^vrks 


or 

HCN,  REID  F,  MURIUV 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR  ESENTATH'llS 
Wednesday.  October  17.  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  our  cotton  friends 
may  be  exceedingly  vocal  about  recipro- 
cal trade  treatie.s  and  great  vocal  pro- 
moters of  a  good-neighbor  policy,  their 
expression.^;  and  their  legislation  do  not 
coincide.  You  will  note  that  in  1940  the 
eighth  year  of  the  more,  abundant  life, 
and  after  two  campaign.s  with  their 
hymn  of  hale  about  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Act.  they  tum  about  face  and  put  a  lim- 
itation on  import.s.  By  limitation.  I  mean 
a  limitation  that  i.s  a  near  embargo. 
The  near  embargo  will  continue  "unless 
changed  by  Presidential  proclamation." 

I  presume  Congress  could  change  the 
-situation  if  it  so  desired.  All  Representa- 
tives from  cotton  districts  may  vote  for 
the  reciprocal  trade  treatie.*;.  but  that  has 
not  prevented  them  from  enacting  "fence 
me  in"  or  "fence  you  out"  legislation. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
bales  as  imports  is  about  1  percent  of 
the  United  States  production  of  ten  to 
eleven  milhon  bales. 

Is  this  near  embargo  an  integral  part 
Of  reciprocal  trade  or  of  a  good-neighbor 
policy?  The  $20  per  bale  export  bounty, 
where  in  the  last  10  months  over  600.000 
bales  were  shipped  under  surplus  dis- 
posal costing  over  $12,000,000,  is  also  in 
this  reciprocal  trade-good-neighbor  pol- 
icy picture  as  well.  Consider  the  wom- 
en's clubs  and  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  that  have  been  deceived  by  the 
New  Deal  in  regard  to  the  trade  treaties 
and  the  good-neighbor  policy. 

I  include  the  following  letter  and  offi- 
cial lable  from  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission: 

Untted  Statts  Tkhtft  Commisston, 

Wa.j>iington.  October  10    1945 
The  Honorable  Rno  F.  MtrHiuT, 
House  of  Reprcsentatircs. 
Dear  Mr.  MtnuAT:    I  have  your  letter  of 
October  1  requesting  statistics  on  cotton  pro- 
duction and  imports  fiom  January  1.   1940 
to  date  and  information  relating  to  the  size 
of  the  cotton  quotas  and  the  date  on  which 
the  quotas  became  effective. 

Enclosed  Is  a  table  entitled  "Raw. Cotton: 
United  States  Production.  Imports  f  >r  Con- 
sumption, and  Annual  Import  Quot 
19'iO-45." 


Information  relative  to  the  date  on  which 
quotas  became  effective  and  concerning  im- 
portant changes  in  the  quotas  is  given  in 
the  not#s  accompanying  the  table.  You  will 
observe  that  In  several  consecutive  years  im- 
ports were  U  rgc  than  the  total  of  the  annual 
quotas.  An  excess  of  imports  of  quota-type 
cotton  aver  the  total  annual  quotas  would  be 
possible  in  any  one  year  because  the  quotas 
are  not  on  a  calendar-year  basis.  The  excess 
in  severnl  consecutive  years,  however,  is  due 
to  the  importation  of  certain  types  of  cotton, 
describetl  in  notes  to  the  table,  which  are  not 
subject  t'-'  quota  limitations. 

The  total  figures  for  production  In  1940  to 
1943  diff.  r  slightly  from  the  totals  as  recorded 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  because,  in 
order  to  show  production  of  long-staple  cot- 
ton mote  accurately,  running  bales  of  Sea 
Island  cotton,  which  average  about  400 
pounds  fcach.  have  been  converted  to  equiva- 
lent 50a[-pot-jid  bales. 
Sincerely  yours, 
I  Oscar  B.  Rtdxk. 

'  Chairman. 

Raw  coiton:  United  States  production,  im- 
ports jfor  consumption,  and  annual  import 
quota$.  1940-45 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HuN.ELLi^L  PAITLR^ON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17. 1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

HotTsx  OF  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C,  Ociober  16.  1945. 
The  President,  Hon.  Harry  H.  Truman. 

White  House.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  received  a 
number  of  communications  which  express 
the  concern  in  the  minds  of  Americans  over 
the  isolationist  trend  we  se«'m  to  be  reviv- 
ing. I  have  felt  it  myself,  in  following  the 
outmoded  procedure  used  at  the  London 
Conference,  and  In  recent  statements  relative 
to  atomic  power. 

Those  of  us  who  have  the  responsibility 
of  making  Judgments  on  t  lio  tremendous 
new  development,  have  the  fate  of  the  world 
in  our  hands.  The  utmost  ct  ution  is  indeed 
necessary,  in  determining  oi:r  position  and 
avoidinj    premature  Judgments. 

I  feel  that  the  scientists  who  have  worked 
on  and  with  this  development  must  be  given 
the  fullest  expression  in  determining  our  de- 
cision. They  have  not  been  allowed  to  speak. 
The  military  must  of  course  be  concerned 
with  the  national  defense  and  present  their 
case  The  ultimate  Judgment  concerning  the 
policy  on  atomic  power  must  rome  from  the 
peDple  through  their  represei.tatives  in  the 
National  Legislature,  after  ve  have  been 
thoroughly  apprised  of  all  tie  factors  In- 
volved. 

The  trend  toward  Isolation  of  any  of  our 
allies  is  a  rebirth  of  the  reac  Ion  which  led 
us  Into  this  past  war.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  American  people  will  agiee  with  those 
who  are  trying  now.  at  the  enl  of  one  world 
struggle,  to  throw  us  Into  another  It  is  a 
dang:r  to  be  watched  and  con;  Idered  In  each 
evaluation  pertaining  to  national  and  Inter- 
national problems. 

The  program  you  outlined  on  September 
6,  which  1  again  pledge  to  stpport.  will  be 
as  nothing  If  we  allow  the  momentary 
superiority  we  have  in  atom.c  methods  to 
lead  us  into  International  str.le. 

I  thought  1  would  express  myself  to  you 
this  way.  in  order  that  you  may  know  the 
feeling  of  the  residents  of  m?  district  who 
have  addressed  me  on  the  subject. 

Kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Ellis  £.  Pattbhson. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON   PHILIP  J    PHiLBIN 

OF  MASSAtHUSETlS 

IN  ThE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17.  1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  and 
resolution : 

Polish   Aicssican   Congress.    Inc., 
New  Yo'k.  S.  Y..  September  25.  1945. 
Hon.  Philip  Josiph  Philtin. 

Member    of     <"         ■   s.     House    OJj^ct 
BuUdtng.  U  .  on.  £)    c. 

HoNORABLK  Si« :  1  have  the  honor  of  en- 
cloftlug  with  this  letter  a  copy  of  a  resolution 


adopted  unanimously  by  5.0OO  Americans  at 
a  meeting  at  Manhattan  Center.  New  York, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  our  organixatioa 
last  Sunday.  Septeml>er  23.  protesting  against 
the  injustices  being  perpetrated  upon  Poland 
as  a  result  of  the  weak  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment toward  Russia. 

The  resolution,  you  will  please  note,  calls 
for  a  congressional  Investigation  of  not  only 
the  terrible  hardships  this  policy  is  bringing 
upon  Poland,  but  also  the  ultimate,  dangers 
involved  therein  to  the  United  States. 

Thanking    you    In    advance    for    your    co- 
operation and  assuring  jou  of  our  interest 
In  your  response  to  this  letter,  we  are, 
Yours  for  no  more  appeasement. 
Francis  J.  Wazeter. 

President. 

RrSOLTTTlON  ADOPTED  AT  THE  RALLY  "JUSTICE 
FOR  POLAND"  SEPTEMBER  23,  194S,  AT  MAN- 
HATTAN   CENTER.    NEW    YORK 

Americans  of  Polish  descent  recognize  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Poland  and  the 
Constitutional  Polish  Government  in  Lon- 
don as  the  only  true  and  legal  representation 
of  the  Polish  State  and  Nation.  This  has 
been  unequivocally  stated  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Polish  American  Congress  on 
March  9.  1945.  and  in  p  memorial  of  May  11. 
1945.  presented  to  the  Government  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States 

We,  therefore,  regard  our  Governments 
decision  to  recognize  as  the  Government  of 
Poland  a  Soviet-sponsored  gang  of  Stalin's 
agents  and  pro-Soviet  Quislings,  who  are  not 
the  representatives  but  the  hangmen  of  the 
Polish  people,  as  contrary  to  the  ideals  ex- 
pressed in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  as  well  as  to 
international  law  and  to  the  interests  of  'he 
United  States. 

United  States  appeasement  of  the  Soviet 
dictatorship  at  Teheran  and  at  Yalta  placed 
a  responsibility  upon  the  American  people  in 
regard  to  the  future  of  all  nations  of  eastern 
and  central  Euro[>e — among  them  Poland — 
our  brave  and  martyred  ally.  And  after  the 
great  injustice  to  Poland  in  the  Yalta  terri- 
torial settlement,  the  lone  ray  of  hope  In  the 
Yalta  promise  of  freedom  in  what  remained 
of  Poland,  has  no^  been  fulfUled. 

We  see  with  deep  sorrow  that  the  United 
States  Government — after  having  committed 
itself  at  Yalta  to  tacit  approval  of  Soviet 
crimes  in  Europe — is  now  forced  to  use  harsh 
methods  against  millions  of  men  and  women, 
who  do  not  want  to  be  8lt\'es  of  red  totali- 
tarianism. Facts  relative  to  the  situation  in 
the  American  zone  In  Germany  reveal  that 
our  military  authorities  have  adopted  a 
policy  toward  tiiese  persons  whicii  ahouid 
not  and  cannot  be  tolerated  by  the  American 
people. 

It  Is  a  policy  of  moral  terror  consisting  of: 

1.  Separation  of  these  displaced  persons 
from  all  communication  with  the  outside 
world  ( mail  and  financial  aid  from  the 
United  States  are  not  permitted  to  them  nor 
are  American  or  Polish  papers  and  books 
from  America  and  England ) . 

2.  A  severe  limitation  of  individual  liberty 
ol  these  persons. 

3.  In  many  cases  subordination  to  their 
former  German  persecutors  is  forced  upon 
them. 

4.  4n  a  few  cases  displaced  persons  have 
already  been  sent  against  their  clearly  ex- 
pressed will  to  the  Russian  occupied  Poland. 

5  Representatives  of  Independent  Ameri- 
can opinion  are  denied  access  to  these  dis- 
placed persons. 

The  above-stated  facts  show  that  our  re- 
cent foreign  policy  leadr^  logically,  step  by 
step,  t-o  the  abandonmi-nt  of  traditional 
American  standards  of  humanltarianism  and 
freedom.  We  consider  this  a  dangerous  symp- 
tom of  disintegration  of  the  foundation  of 
our  democracy. 

The  Amarlcan  people  should  know  the  full 
truth:  Therefore 

Whereas  the  policy  of  our  Government  at 
Tehran  and  Yalta  was  a  policy  ol  secret,  per- 


sonal commitments  still  not  fuUy  known  to 
the  American  people: 

Whereas  this  policy  made  the  nations  of 
eastern  and  central  Europe  victims  of  our 
appeasement  of  Soviet  Russia's  dictatorship: 

Whereas  coresponsibility  for  the  Soviet 
crimes  thus  has  been  placed  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people  without  our  people  being  Informed 
of  the  true  facts;  and 

Whereas  In  further  efforts  to  appease  Stalin 
some  of  our  noble  American  traditions  are 
being  disregarded:  Be  it  tluu-eiore 

Resolved.  That  we,  Americans  of  Polish 
birth  or  descent,  representing  all  Polish- 
Americans  in  down-State  parishes,  clubs,  or- 
ganizations, and  societies  in  the  region  south 
of  Albany,  including  all  of  New  York  and 
Long  Island  and  metropolitan  New  Jersey, 
gathered  at  Manhattan  Center  on  September 
23.  1945.  under  the  auspices  of  the  Polish- 
American  Cont^ess.  down-State  New  York  di- 
vision, demand  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Investigate  officially: 

1  The  true  situation  of  displaced  persons 
from  Russian-occupied  countries. 

2.  The  United  States  policy  regarding  Po- 
land. 

3  The  secret  commitments  of  the  United 
States  Government  toward  Russltr. 

4  The  probable  and  foreseeable  danger  to 
the  well-being  and  safety  of  the  United  States 
arising  from  the  abandonment  by  our  Gov- 
ernment of  the  freedom-seeking  peoples  of 
eastern  and  central  Europe  to  the  tyranny  of 
Soviet  Russia. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RFM.^RKS 

OF 

HON  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-F  N  T  A"!  !\  ES 

Wednesday.  October  17 .  Ibib 

Mr.  MTIIFP  of  ralifoTia  Mr. 
Speaker.  N!'  !■;;■.::>;  \V  M:  :)r,n(i.!t;h.  of 
Oakland.  Call!.,  owner  ol  r.t  MtDon- 
ough  Steel  Co..  is  a  product  ul  li.i  Amei,- 
can  system  of  free  enterprise  and  a  credit 
to  it. 

Mr.  McDonough.  starting  ::uiu 
scratch,  has  made  a  great  deal  of  money. 
Measured  by  the  dollars  and  cents  stand- 
ard he  has  been  an  eminent  success,  but 
Mr.  McDonough  is  also  a  huirar.  r.c:  - 
vidual  who  does  not  like  to  set  .nr.ttt'.s- 
sary  hardships  or  suffering  ii.Tn  ltd  on 
people.  He  is  no  maudlin  .sentimen- 
talist who  preaches  theory — he  is  a  real- 
ist who  has  risen  the  hard  way  anc  !.  ■ 
has  .suffered  from  the  usual  buffetmp  and 
hard  knocks  successful  men  receive  on 
the  way  up  He  learned  to  rock  with 
the  punch,  to  absorb  the  blows  without 
wilting  under  them. 

Pat  McI'  •:  u  ith  wants  to  pass  this  in- 
formation on  lor  the  benefit  of  those 
who  follow  him.  He  has  done  this  very 
well  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  that  appeared  in  Labor  on 
October  13,  1S45: 

SoLONs  Were  Startled — Employer  Declares 
High  Wages  Mean  Bigger  Profits — Cali- 
fornia Steel  Man  Ceclaeks  Bosees  Nrvn 
Willingly  Hixt  Pay;  I:JCREAir-^  A:  way* 
Won  by  Unions 

Mambers  of  a  subcommittee  of  thr  ^>*.  .  r 
Committee  un  Education  and  Labui  ^-i  a 
remarkable  lesson  Uiic  week — from  an  em- 
ployer—ou  why  high  wages  mean  lower  cosia. 
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Ite  tMtlmony.  K>IM  of  «hich  hterully 
«t«rtl«l  th«  Senators,  was  ftwn  by  Patrick 
U  \[  .  iiou|(h.  hMd  of  the  McOonough 
bi  ..  .  .  Oakland.  C&Uf  .  dunn;;  hrarlngs  oa 
tbe  bill  by  Senator  James  M  Me.\d.  ]>inocrftt, 
of  New  York,  for  esUblishment  ot  a  65-cents- 
«n-nour  mtnUnum  wage  in  American  Indus- 
try ixur^  with  a  75-cent  floor  in  2  years. 

Blunt  spoken,  McDonough  described  the 
65-cent  minimura  as  "just  a  pittance"  and 
m»ut«<l  it  ought  to  be  much  higher. 

"It's  really  no^Amencan  to  pay  as  little 
as  65  cents  an  hour."  he  declared. 

In  his  own  plant,  which  has  been  making 
Invasion  boats  during  the  war,  but  in  peace- 
time manufactures  steel  smokestacks,  barges, 
and  other  steel  products,  the  rock-bottom 
wage  for  unskilled  labor  is  $1  an  hour.  Mc- 
Donough revealed. 

For  years,  he  has  had  collective-bargaining 
relationships  with  the  Internationa!  Brother- 
hood of  Boilermakers,  and  he  gave  the  union 
much  of  the  credit  for  boosting  wages  in  his 
pi»nt  and  in  other  Industries. 

•'Employers  never  raise  wages  unless  they 
are  forced  to. "  McDonough  frankly  asserted. 
As  proof  he  cited  the  experience  of  his  indus- 
try. 

When  I  learned  the  boUermaking  business 
40  years  ago.  wages  for  practical  bollermakers 
were  25  to  30  cents  an  hour,"  he  said.  "At 
present,  a  bollermaker  geta  •1.28  or  more  an 
hour. 

"During  these  40  years,  not  one  of  the  in- 
creases in  the  industry  was  ever  granted 
freely.  They  were  always  gotten  by  tbe 
union." 

The  steady  advance  in  wages  has  cut  costs, 
not  hiked  them.  McDonough  stressed. 

WAGES    UP,   COSTS    DOWN 

He  presented  some  convincing  examples. 
On  a  particular  type  of  tank,  he  said,  wages 
paid  workers  were  30  cents  an  hour  30  years 
ago.  but  had  risen  to  $1  an  hour  In  1940. 

"Despite  thai,  the  labor  cost  on  that  tank 
had  dropped  from  $120  to  $80."  he  pointed  out. 
In  the  boiler-making  Industry  as  a  whole, 
though  wages  now  are  five  times  the  level  of 
40  years  ago,  "the  cost  of  product  Is  less  " 
he  said. 

Incredulous  committee  members  asked  Mc- 
Donough how  that  was  possible. 

"Its  no  secret,"  he  replied.  "In  my  plant 
I  pay  men  high  wages  and  they  work  harder 
at  their  Job  They  are  more  interested  in 
their  work  Consequently,  they  produce 
more.  Besides,  when  you  pay  high  wages, 
you  got  to  use  your  noodle  and  begin  figuring 
out  ways  of  doing  the  work  cheaper,  by 
mechanizing  or  otherwise. 

HUNCHT   MEN  CANT  PHODrCE 

•It  is  Indisputable  that  our  coimtrv,  which 
pays  the  highest  wages  in  the  world,  has  also 
the  highest  production  per  man.  That's  not 
a  matter  of  some  unknown  economic  law. 
^^^  wagea  and  high  production  are  synony- 
mous. Just  as  a  well-kept  machine  is  more 
productive  than  a  run-down  one. 

"People  who  dont  have  enough  to  eat  or 
lack  proper  clothing  aren't  In  a  position  to 
produce,  and  the  only  way  they  can  attain 
a  higher  standard  of  living  is  to  give  them 
enough  money  so  they  can  buy  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  ' 

McDonough  blasted  the  greediness  of  some 
of  his  fellow  employers  and  contended  that 
enactment  by  law  of  a  higher  minimum  wage 
is  essential  to  prevent  cut-throat  wage  cut- 
ting. During  the  depression,  he  recalled, 
wages  In  his  industry  fell  as  low  as  20  cents' 
an  hour  In  some  plants, 

BOSSES  NEED  PROTECTION 

"There  was  no  check  on  the  avaricioiis- 
neas  of  the  employer  M  l^  :_;h  recalled. 
"Everyone  was  damaaf  i  i  .  .,.  conditions, 
most  of  all  the  employer.  He,  too.  needs 
prorfK-Mon  Irom  such  unscrupulousness." 

Nt  Donough  al!«o  drove  home  the  p>oint  that 
h:t:;  unrrs  lor  the  M-vk-.'-s  .;  .  i-:,  *^;v  .".lean 


high  profits  for  the  employer,  too.  "Ptoflta 
absolutely  Increase  with  a  raise  in  wa^es,' 
he  said. 

As  a  final  clincher,  he  revealed  that  his  own 
plant  earned  a  million  dollars  In  proflta 
annually  during  the  war,  after  turning  back 
a  couple  of  millions  to  the  Navy  because  of 
reduced  costs — and  even  tbe  million,  hesaid, 
was  too  mucM. 


Sfrengthenine  the  C')r.?'-es8 
REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JKRHY  VCC^iilS 

'   r     t,.  .11. ir  i.Jh>i  :  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  17. 1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  is 
running  a  series  of  editorials  on  the 
.strengthening  of  the  hand  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  improvement  of  some  of 
our  machinery  to  that  end. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  problem  of 
Government  more  urgent  than  the  one 
to  which  the  Po.st-Dispatch  is  directing 
Its  attention  in  the.se  articles  and  to 
which  many  Members  of  this  body  have 
been  addressing  themselves.  Never  in 
all  history  ha.s  any  parliamentary  body 
carried  responsibilities  so  heavy  and  so 
fraught  with  the  possibility  of  great  good 
or  great  ill  for  the  future  as  does  the 
American  Congress  today. 

The  ta.<?k  of  equipping  ourselves  with 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  act  with  con- 
viction and  correctness  upon  these  is- 
sues, the  necessity  of  so  arranging  our 
work  that  we  will  have  time  for  the  all- 
important  thing.s  and  will  not  become 
lost  in  details  of  the  job.  and  finally  and 
most  important,  measures  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  Congress  in  its  dealings  with 
both  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  also  with  pressure  groups — 
these  are  the  minimum  essetrtials  for 
those  who  care  deeply  about  the  con- 
tinuing position  of  the  Congress  as  a  co- 
equal branch  of  the  American  Govern- 
men:. 

I  ask  consent  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks herewith  one  of  the  series  of  Post- 
Dispatch  editorials: 

AN    1893    CONGRESS    IN    194  5 

The  tremendous  size  of  the  task  of  mod- 
ernizing the  machinery  of  Congress,  and  the 
formidable  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before 
it  can  be  achieved,  are  brought  out  in  Wash- 
ington comments  on  the  Post-Dispatch  edi- 
torial of  last  Sunday,  A  Letter  to  the  Con- 
gress, urging  action  on  this  necessity. 

Represenutlve  Mixa  Monhonet,  cochalr- 
man  of  the  committee  now  at  work  on  re- 
organization, calls  the  editorial  a  challenge 
to  do  something  about  it  before  it  is  too 
late.  Mr.  N!  v  net.  whose  position  is 
stated  in  ou:  .M.-  ;  of  Public  Opinion  today, 
says  that,  once  the  Joint  committee  has  made 
its  recommendations,  "only  an  informed 
public  opinion  can  insure  that  needed  re- 
organization is  given  proper  attention  and 
action." 

So,  on  the  word  of  a  congressional  le.ider 
excepUonally  well  Informed  on  the  problem, 
it  is  clear  that  this  issue  presents  a  challenge' 
to  both  Congress  and  the  public. 

Representative  Estes  Kefauvee.  of  Ten- 
nessee, author  of  legislation  to  Introduce  on 
Capitol  HUl  the  question  hour  for  public 
cfflcials.   says:    "I  am  afraid   there  la  very 


little  disposition  on  the  part  of  (he  Member* 
generally,  ^artlculaily  thcte  who  are  chair- 
men of  cothmlttees,  to  reoiganize  outmoded 
procedure. ;  It  Is  an  alarming  sltuntlon." 

So  Congtess,  this  able  Member  fears,  is  not 
aware  of  tl|e  necessity  for  revising  it«  archaic 
methods,  ^ere  again,  the  issue  is  viewed  as 
a  challenge 

Representative  John  J.  Cochran,  of  8t. 
Louis,  anc^ther  of  those  deeply  concerned 
witn  the  liiefflciency.  undemocratic  structure 
and  creakl^ig  procedures  of  Congress,  prop- 
erly pointaj  out  that  the  resolution  creating 
the  Joint  nnqulry  placed  limitations  upon 
what  the  special  committee  could  do. 

These  refetrlctlons,  of  course,  will  prevent 
the  comialttee  from  recommending  the 
sweeping  dhanges  that  should  be  the  long- 
range  objeftive  However,  as  we  pointed  out 
last  Sundajy,  there  are  many  important  re- 
forms thatTcome  within  the  orbit  of  its  au- 
thority, li  can  concentrate  on  those  steps 
for  the  tinje  being.  If  they  arc  enacted— and 
that  will  be  no  easy  Job — the  committee  will 
have  a  larfe  achievement  to  its  credit  and 
Congress  \^ill  be  far  on  the  way  to  modern 
efficiency.  'Aft^r  that  much  Is  accomplished, 
the  campaign  can  be  expanded  to  the  fur- 
ther changps  on  the  long-run  agenda 

Desirable  as  a  transition  in  one  leap  from 
horse  and  buggy  to  streamliner  would  be. 
there  Is  ttte  real  danger  that  planning  for 
too  much  ^111  result  In  no  achievement  what- 
ever. Thete  is  plenty  of  hard,  step-by-step 
plugging  to  be  done  to  move  Congress  from 
its  present  inertia  and  to  prove  publldy  the 
necessity  fir  putting  Its  machinery  into  con- 
dition to  cbpe  with  the  demands  upon  It. 

Mr,  KzFARjVERs  alarm  lest  change-resistant 
members  ^alk  at  Improvements  that  are 
minimum  essentials  is  known  to  be  widely 
shared  both  Inside  and  outside  Congress. 
This  reluctance  should  stimulate  the  com- 
mittee to  frame  a  courageous  report,  going 
cs  far  as  1^  authority  permits,  rather  than 
causing  it  to  pull  punches. 

Some  individual  privileges  and  partisan 
advantages  will  fall  if  the  committee  recom- 
mends, an(^  Congress  enacts,  the  changes  ob- 
viously reqtiired.  Each  change,  however,  will 
be  for  the  greater  good  of  the  membership 
as  a  who!^.  lor  che  strengthening  of  con- 
gressional nuthorlty  to  equalize  Its  position 
in  relation;  to  the  executive  branch,  and  for 
the  better ;  execution  of  the  publics  busi- 
ness. 

All  are  obvious  steps:  the  consolidation  of 
sprawling  »ncl  overlapping  committees;  the 
developmeat  of  stronger  leadership  and 
greater  res|»onsibUity  in  both  Houses;  better 
liaison  b.ttveen  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch;  en^irged  staffs  and  Improved  research 
service  to  lessen  the  burden  on  individual 
r  embers;  better  relations  between  Congress- 
men and  cc»i6tituents;  abrogation  of  the  cus- 
tom (not  4  rule)  that  puts  seniority  aheffd 
of  competence  In  choosing  committee  chair- 
men, and  t|ie  dozens  of  other  Important  re- 
forms on  wttiich  action  Is  possible 

Considered  objectively,  it  Is  a  suange  thing 
that  Congress,  in  a  day  of  progress  and  change 
in  a  myriad  other  fields  of  endeavor,  still 
clings  to  a  tystem  last  revised  In  1893.  Such 
is  the  power  of  inertia,  the  dead  weight  of 
awesomely  regarded  precedent. 

It  will  take  a  formidable  demonstration  to 
Jolt  the  majority  Into  action.  Tliat  demon- 
stration cat  come  from  inside  Congress,  on 
the  part  o|  Members  who  have  concerned 
themselves '  with  the  problem,  and  it  can 
come  from  the  outside,  from  an  enlightened 
and  active  public  opinion. 

In  the  la$t  analysis.  It  is  up  to  Congress 
Itself— up  tp  the  committee  to  present  the 
maximum  program  possible,  up  to  its  spon- 
sors to  push  for  action,  up  to  the  majority 
to  vote  Its  adoption.  And  the  voice  of  an 
aroused  puHic  calling  for  these  changes  In 
the  archaic  system  can  be  a  mighty  force  in 
bringing  thfcm  about. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  Jn  N  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17.  1945 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
atomic  bomb  is  the  property  of  the 
American  people.  Their  Government  Is 
under  the  solemn  duty  to  hold  and  to 
guard  it  in  inviolate  trust.  At  Oak 
Ridge,  in  Anderson  and  Roane  Counties, 
in  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Tennessee,  under  the  supervision  of  Gen. 
Leslie  R.  Groves  and  his  able  staff  of 
Army  engineers,  aided  by  1.000  scientists, 
the  ablest  industrialists  in  the- Nation, 
and  100,000  devoted  men  and  women  who 
were  their  colaborers,  the  atomic  bomb 
was  developed,  manufactured,  and 
completed.  The  cost  of  this  vast,  un- 
precedented, and  complicated  plant  was 
$2,000,000,000. 

So  intricate  and  highly  technical  were 
the  many  processes  by  which  this  well- 
nigh  impossible  result  was  accomplished 
that  those  who  performed  the  miracle 
were  fearful  to  the  very  last  that  their 
efforts  might  result  in  failure.  It  is  not 
an  overstatement  to  say  that  no  other 
nation  in  the  world  had  or  has  the  in- 
dustrial ability,  the  manufacturing  re- 
sources, the  mechanical  skill,  and  the 
scientific  attainments  to  produce  the  ele- 
ments of  this  bomb  and  to  combine  them 
successfully  and  to  explode  it  with  safety 
to  those  who  used  the  bomb  and  with 
disaster  only  to  our  enemy. 

Even  the  most  wildly  enthusiastic  and 
eager  givers-away  of  our  resources  say 
that  the  Ru.ssians  could  not  make  and 
use  an  atomic  bomb  in  less  than  5  years. 
Anyone  who  has  gone  through  the  com- 
plicated and  heretofore  imheard  of 
plants  at  Oak  Ridge  may  well  doubt  that 
Russia  could  construct,  equip,  and  man 
such  a  plant.  It  would  seem  to  be  but  the 
exercise  of  common  sense  and  prudence 
that  we  hold  inviolate  the  secret  proc- 
esses by  which  we  made  and  assembled 
the  elements  of  this  bomb.  The  project 
and  everything  connected  with  it  was 
guarded  by  the  FBI,  the  Army,  and  by 
everyone  who  knew  anything  whatever 
about  it.  Anyone  who  might  have  at- 
tempted unlawfully  to  invade  or  pry  into 
the  premises  or  processes  where  the  work 
was  carried  on  would  have  been  shot,  or 
at  least  taken  into  custody  and  severely 
dealt  with. 

Why  all  the  hullabaloo  and  hot  haste 
to  give  it  to  the  Russians?  Have  we  not 
been  generous  with  them?  If  the  ma- 
terial assistance  we  have  lavished  on 
them  has  not  made  the  men  who  control 
that  country  cooperative  in  our  efforts  to 
bring  permanent  peace  to  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  what  grounds  have  we 
for  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
possession  of  this  terrible  weapon  of  de- 
stnictton    would    change    their    menial 


processes  and  arbitrary  and  one-sided 
actions? 

Self-defen.«;e  Is  the  first  law  of  nature, 
and  as  long  as  we  have  this  weapon  no 
country  is  going  to  attack  us.  Even  if 
Rti&sia  succeeds  in  making  such  a  bomb, 
knowledge  on  her  part  that  we  have  such 
bombs  in  countless  numbers  will  deter 
her  from  using  them  against  us.  Besides 
that.  Russia  has  no  earthly  cause  for 
warring  against  us.  Nor  have  we  any 
reason  for  war  with  Russia. 

We  have  the  secret  of  the  bomb,  and 
we  have  the  bomb  in  abundance.  We 
are  safe  and  the  world  is  safe  so  long  as 
we  keep  it  under  our  control.  And  the 
Congress,  for  the  people,  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  holding  the  secret  processes  of 
its  manufacture  and  the  bomb  itself. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  editorial  of  the  Knoxville 
Journal : 

cni\'i:rsal    possession    or    war    secrets    has 

PROVED  NO  PREVENTI\i:  OF  CONFLICTS  BETWEEN 
NATIONS 

There  are  two  arguments  advanced  by  pro- 
ponents  of  sharing  the  atom  bomb  secret 
with  all  and  sundry  nations  that  seem  to  us 
particularly  grounded  on   fallacy. 

We  are  told  that  it  Is  up  to  this  country 
to  Immediately  provide  our  friends  and  po- 
tential enemies  with  the  bomb-production 
method  in  order,  first,  to  allay  suspicion  of 
our  Intentions  and,  second,  to  prevent  a  new 
armament  race  based  upon  the  perfection  of 
the  atomic  process. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  either  In  our 
knowledge  of  human  nature  or  in  the  history 
of  International  relationships  to  Indicate 
that  ruspicion  of  our  Intentions  would  be  In 
the  slightest  allayed  by  giving  out  the  atomic 
secret  at  this  time.  There  Is  no  record,  for 
example,  that  the  mastery  of  gunpowder 
manufacture  by  all  warring  nations  con- 
tributed in  the  slightest  to  peace  in  that  day. 
The  same  can  be  said  for  all  other  offensive 
or  defensive  weapons.  As  the  Information 
got  around  the  world  as  to  their  manufac- 
ture they  were  fitted  into  the  armament  pic- 
ture of  each  nation,  but  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  knowledge  thus  scattered  did 
anything  for  peace. 

On  the  contrary,  the  quicker  the  Informa- 
tion got  around,  the  quicker  armament  races 
were  started.  What  the  various  war  depart- 
ments throughout  the  world  will  do,  imme- 
diately after  they  have  the  atomic  secret  well 
in  hand,  wiU  be  to  undertake  applying  the 
new  process  to  new  weapons.  They  will  do  so 
on  the  '.heory  of  defense  but  the  ideas  per- 
fected will  also  be  adaptable  for  use  in 
offense. 

We  remain  unconvinced  that  there  are 
safer  hands  for  the  awesome  atomic  process 
secret  to  be  in  than  ours  and  that,  even  if 
other  nations  are  able  to  perfect  it  within  a 
period  of  years,  the  world  will  have  gained  at 
least  that  many  years  of  peace. 


Address  of  Hon    M  ri;  rt  Lhase  Smith, 

of  .Md.tu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  LaFOLLtTI  F 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17.  1945 

Mr,  LaPOLLETTE.    Mr.  Speaker, under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  includo 


an  address  pi\en  by  our  r.  -t-  vud  col- 
league. Mrs.  MARG,^RET  CiiJksK  Smith,  on 
October  12,  194S  in  ceremonies  marking 
the  seveniy-flflh  anniversary  of  Wilson 
College  in  Chambersburg.  Pa. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Maine  (Mrs. 
Smith  1  was  awarded  a  doctor  of  laws 
degree  by  Wilson  College,  and  her  pro- 
found statesmanship  as  reflected  by  her 
serious  and  frank  address  testifies  to 
the  wisdom  of  Wilson  College  in  con- 
ferring this  degree  of  honor  upon  her. 

The  address  follows: 

The  Individual  freedom  enjoyed  by  citizens 
of  a  democracy  such  as  ours  carries  with  it 
the  responsibility  of  not  only  thinking  indi- 
vidually but  also  of  "thinking  out  loud"— 
of  making  ourselves  articulate  together  with 
those  who  share  our  beliefs  and  opinions. 
What  I  have  to  say  on  this  important  subject 
is  keyed  to  four  words:  (1)  democracy,  (2) 
citizen.  (3)   think,  and  (4)   articulate. 

One  of  the  best  definitions  of  a  democracy 
is  "a  government  by  the  people,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  through  a  system  of  repre- 
sentation and  delegated  authority  perlodl- 
cally  renewed."  Democracy  Is  the  rule  by 
the  majority— theoretically  the  real  major- 
ity but  practically  the  articulate  majority. 
Like  everything  else,  we  get  out  of  govern- 
ment only  what  we  put  into  it. 

The  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution defines  citizen,  but  I  like  better  the 
Webster  comment:  "A  citizen  as  such  is  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  at  home  and  abroad,  but  is  not 
necessarily  vested  with  suffrage  or  other  po- 
litical rights." 

We  of  America  are  vested  with  suffrage 
and  political  rights  by  the  Constitution,  but 
many  of  us  are  not  true  American  citizens 
In  the  full  sense  of  the  word  because  we  do 
not  fulfill  our  lole  as  such;  we  do  not  exer- 
cise our  franchise  or  most  of  our  political 
rights  and  duties;  we  are  content  to  "let 
the  other  fellow  do  it." 

To  "think"  is  to  exercise  the  faculties  of 
judgment,  conception,  or  inference — to  put 
our  common  sense  into  action.  When  the 
German  people  defaulted  their  thinking  to 
Hitler,  they  surrendered  their  freedom.  When 
we  accept  the  statements  and  prop>osal8  of 
demagogs  because  we  are  too  lazy  to  think 
and  tes*  their  statements  and  proposals,  we 
can  blame  no  one  but  ourselves  for  subse- 
quent events. 

But  thoughts,  to  be  effective,  must  be  dis- 
closed. We  must  have  confidence  in  our  opin- 
ions and  cherish  the  belief  that  they  will 
guide  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  We  should 
so  proceed  as  to  merit  leadership  and  then  not 
be  timid  about  claiming  it. 

It  is  the  articulate  majority  that  runs  a 
democratic  government.  But  the  articulate 
majority  does  not  always  represent  the  real 
majority.  Quite  often  the  real  minority  by 
"thinking  out  loud"  makes  itself  the  practi- 
cal, effective,  articulate  majority. 

For  proof  of  this,  one  need  only  look  at 
the  Presidential  election  figures,  where  he 
will  find  that  usually  the  viotorlous  candi- 
dates and  party  not  only  have  small  margins 
pf  victory  but  poll  considerably  less  than  51 
percent  of  the  eligible  electorate. 

Elections  are  the  times  wheii  we  establish 
a  policy  of  government  for  the  next  2  or 
4  years — a  policy  that  public  officials  whom 
we  have  elected  are  to  follow.  If  max- 
imum voting  is  combined  with  our  two-party 
system  there  is  a  greater  assurance  of  tflec- 
tuatlng  the  will  of  the  majority'. 

In  contrast,  the  mtUtiparty  system  of 
France  btfore  the  war  contributed  greatly  to 
her  Internal  discord,  mr.de  her  a  country 
against  Itself  and  an  ecKy  target  fcr  the  mili- 
tant dictatorship  of  Germany.  The  multi- 
party sysiem  re&ulted  in  a  dltcordant  and 
weak  government  by  minority  represents  Uvea 
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TlMn  arc  two  «»rs  to  drtcrmicc  wtitthtr 
•  ftavs  MMI  ofMzuoiM  OB  ntal 

»  o«B— (1)   bf  tali  pMt 

<S|  kf  M*  iiii—iwi  and  praCcMcd 
•Mb  ar*  or  «Bla»  bat  tbe  record 
l*P>»«Hbi»  Mcwir. 

Too  OTlOB  votoe  are  catvtaaelj  out  on  p«T- 
■w'"«M.  <««U7  pamdo  pcraoaaUtte*.  rather 
Iteii  OD  eteract«r.  Tbera  «aa  a  startUikt  m- 
mamm  €t  thto  not  long  ofo  in  Uic  ekcticn 
to  Crnpiae  of  a  man  o(  aaknown  ability 
aad  now,  aotetj.  tt  apfMarad,  becatac  bu 
MM*  vaa  tbe  aaaw  a*  Amenea't  best  beloTcd 
boHMnat  Tbla  to  rendered  yet  more  Jtidi- 
crowe  Xrom  tbe  ract  tiiat  be  vaa  not  m>  re«- 
Mtored  as  to  be  ellslbto  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tion ta  vbicb  be  prevallad.  And  in  the  same 
••^««  •*»•»  tbto  namasafcs  elactum  oc- 
curred a  IMae  Wan"  waa  nearly  elaeted  com- 
■Inrtoner  at  ebartttca  and  corrections. 

Bern  can  ettiacns  make  candidates  take  a 
stand  and  express  tbeir  beliefs  and  news  on 
Battm  cd  yjui  interest?  By  partldpattnc  tn 
fomnM  and  public  discussions  socb  a«  this. 
Tbey  can  organica  or  aAUata  tbenuelves  wnh 
articuUte  grotips  that  rcpraaant  tbeir  views. 
Iboy  can  fet  out  tbe  *ote. 

T^  'toe*  ezaaptc  at  tbto  to  the  contro- 
;»"**^  roMUcal  Aeuon  Coauntttoa  of  the  CIO. 
*""*  "*T'-''.'°  *****  there  to  too  much  rote- 
i***'bt  actinty  among  tbe  member i  erf  such 
labor  gieaps 

■*m  though  tbe  PAC  of  the  CIO  rjpporl^^d 
mjropponent  in  tbe  last  election.  I  cannot 
apnt  wtth  this  Tiew  as  long  a«  the  IndJTidual 
aaombers  of  labor  rote  their  own  convictions 
and  are  not  lad  Into  tbe  political  trap  that 
all  members  of  one  party  are  anti-labor  and 
all  members  of  the  other  party  are  pro-labor. 
They  ahmiid  first  examine  tbe  votbig  and 
p*-rr(.rmance  record  of  each  OUMNdBte  I 
think  that  the  PAC  with  lu  Ket-om-lhe- 
vote  technique  hnn  made  a  vtiiuable  and 
MHrtructlTe  coi  n  to  American  0<jv- 

•rnment^a  lead  ner  groupe  could  well 

follow. 

To  those  who  compla'-  ^  .►  the  PAC  I 
•ould   say.   do   lew   coi;  ^   and    make 

yourself  -articulate-  b>  do.x^  the  -ame 
tbtng  tbat  the  PAC  ban  don#^— get  out  the 
—^  or  tbosa  who  agree  with  you  in  your  op- 
*—  to  the  vlewB  of  the  PAC  The  more 
and  artleuUte  groops  like  the 
^»oje-gettlng  PAC.  reprasantini;  the  various 
▼lews  of  the  electorata  on  vital  issues,  the 
groater  the  \  "trer  thf  position  of 

*'  .-r  the  democracy. 

the  articiilaie  action  of  a  citizen,  or 
of  citizens,  must  be  constructive  mujtt 
k  to  Improve,  to  build  Instead  of  dentroy. 
There  la  not  only  too  much  silent  or  negative 
thinking:  there  to  Ujo  much  boisterous  d'm- 
onstratlon  prompte<i  by  unenlightened  par- 
tisanship. As  I  aaid  before  we  should  think 
flnt,  then  make  .  .  .,  articulate— in 
other  words,  think  \H-...ie  *e  speak. 

We  should  not  critlclxe  unless  we  can  oi- 
fer  something  better,  berause  If  we  canno<: 
offer  something  better,  it  is  a  good  sl^n  that 
^*f  not  well  Informed  on.  or  have  not 
thonsht  enough  abois'  what  we  are  critt- 
'     .■        CUlzenn    -  <     ci«-t    those    they 

».         rather   than   u.  ;o„i  those  they  dUllke. 
In  other  words,  we  should  make  oxir  articu- 


lation informed  u 
and  netrativr 


tf    '■' 


1*1. 


Mtlve.  not  ignorant 

.-fBte^t  contribution 
i  r.kcy  can  make  to  the 

'  iivinK  up  to  the  lull 

.■;  aa  ■■€;*;.'(:.    ••     TIi.  y 


..     -.nlB  by  ri)  »p^^|rHritffil  tbink- 

.^.  <2t  making  tbat  tbinirtng  artleofaite  by 

:?  It  into  action  at  tbe  poUs.  in  the 

-d  in  everyday  ll/e.  and  l3i   being 

-nd  poslttve  In  tbetr  thimring 
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EXTENSION  OP  REllARKS 

KON    CURE   [„   HOFrV.;- 

:cHtcaj« 
IN  THE  HOUoE  Of  REPRESEWTATTVES 
V.r  ^     %day  October  17.  1945 

:.l.  iiOFi"MAN  Mr.  Speaker.  Irora  a 
little  city,  Allegan,  in  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressiocaJ  DLnrlct  In  Michigan,  this 
young  man  was  one  of  the  first  to  enlist. 
Hla  opinion  of  the  strikes  i*  expressed  in 
the  following  word-s: 

STMPATHTTTC 

(By  Waldo  H.  G.  Larsen) 
My  fox  hole  to  full  of  water. 

My  seabag  m  full  of  mold. 
But  tba  w«atber  here  to  really  warm — 

In  the  States  you  complain  'caijse  It's  cold. 

I  eat  chew  three  times  daily 

And  dOQ  t  need  a  ration  bock. 
I  only  wUh  that  Spam 

Wasn't  all  our  marines  bad  to  cook. 

At  nigbt  I  have  my  own  Utile  bed. 

I  can  make  it  up  as  I  please. 
Theres  plenty  of  room  so  I  dont  mind 

The  lizzards.  chlggers.  and  fleas. 

My  work  takes  place  In  the  great  outdoors 

Behind  the  firing  raiige. 
I  wish  that  my  next  casualty 

Would  be  a  small  m.arine  for  a  change. 

We  pharmacisfs  mates  travel  for  nothing. 

Civilians  pay  money  to  roam. 
We  live  in  a  different  hole  dally. 

While  they  have  only  one  home. 

Kevp  a  Btlfl  upper  lip.  poor  civilian. 

Take  this  war  on  the  chin  like  men. 
If  we  re  lucky  enough  to  live  to  get  back. 

Well  tjike  care  of  your  troubles  again* 

Some  folks  strike  for  an  ungodly  wage 

To  procure  their  daily  bread; 
Think  of  the  percent  of  the  boys  over  here 

Who  cant  draw  pay—nnu^e  they  re  deadi 


BotiifTiciks  in  the  L*!.i,_,'iarge  of 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF   NEW   TOftK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

V/'  rincsday,  October  17, 1945 

M.  iABER.  Pursuant  to  the  imani- 
mous-con.scnt  request  granted  me.  I  sub- 
mit •:;  .'allowing  broadcast  by  me  on 
the  C\>i  i.'.noii  network  last  evening: 

On-  -^  ■  M'f  hiema  that  is  dJstrurblng 
the  An,r(ii,  p.  pie  men  at  thto  time  to 
the  pr-.L.iii,  ..;  uischarge  from  the  armed 
forces  of  those  men  who  are  no  longer  needed 
br.a;..,  r  i..-Miiion  of  hostilities  and  the 
"►  *  ■'  ■■  ■  *-'  '  ■  tl  of  the  war.  What  are  some 
'  ;  •    •     •  ..    :     «!.    these  men  are  not  being 


rapidly  demobilized  and  what  can  be 
done  to  bdp  that  sttuatloo? 

We  all  must  recognize  tbat  tbe  Army  and 
tbe  V  avy  need  a  certain  mnnbcr  at  doctors 
to  ex  unine  tbe  men  who  are  up  tar  dts- 
cbarg  '..  We  all  know  tbat  tbey  need  a  cer- 
tain I  imnber  of  doctors  to  take  care  o<  tboae 
wbo  I  re  sick  and  woonded  ns  a  result  at  their 
seme  t  and  to  take  care  of  the  current  oper- 
ft-.oni  of  both  services.  Much  progrcas  to 
being  made  by  tbe  Army  and  tbe  Itevy  la 
gettug  rid  of  bottlenecks  that  have  Inter- 
fered with  discharges.  For  instance,  since 
Septenbcr  1.  tbe  dtacbargc  rate  bas  in- 
creas4  d  in  tbe  Army  from  an  average  of 
15.C0C  per  day  to  an  average  of  nearly  40.0CO 
per  d  ty  and  tboae  men  wbo  are  coming  in 
from  syeraeas  who  axe  eligible  for  discbarge 
are  re  :elving  tlieir  discbarges  mere  promptly. 
On  th  e  other  hand,  we  have  seme  other  situ- 
attoni  which  are  bothering  us.  For  Instance. 
today  the  Navy  has  51.000  reserve  offl'^ers  not 
ellgib  e  for  sea  duty,  and  of  these.  33.000  are 
knowi  1  as  specialists  and  8.400  are  Wave  ofll- 
cen.  I  nd  10.000  are  staff  cAcers.  A  coneid- 
erabU  portion  of  thto  last  group  are  medical 
oOcer  I  wbo  cannot  go  to  sea.  With  the  end 
of  th«  war,  they  should  be  able  to  get  rid  of 
almoa  :  all  of  these  specialists  and  a  failure 
to  red  jce  that  group  to  the  thing  that  l£  tying 
up  th  •  discbarge  of  a  large  numoer  of  Navy 
enlut  d  personnel.  If  jou  have  a  certain 
numb  »  of  thto  type  of  oavcers  around,  you 
have  I  certain  number  of  enlisted  men  In- 
voIve<  with  them  and  that  is  how  the  d;s- 
charg(  of  enlisted  men  Is  affvcted.  It  shoUid 
be  th<  object  of  the  Navy  to  discharge  these 
specto  itots  Jtist  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  done. 
The  I  mger  we  wait,  the  longer  this  will  be 
a  boti  leneck  to  the  reduction  in  size  of  the 
enlist  d  personnel  in  the  Navy. 

The  re  are  a  great  many  other  thines  that 
cause  bottlenecks.  For  instance.  20.000  men 
have  been  continued  for  14  months  in 
radar  and  sonar  schools  by  the  Navy  when 
the  h^vy  felt  that  they  were  rot  needed. 
Of  thtse.  only  about  400  are  enltoted  in  the 
Regulir  Navy  and  the  rest  are  reserves  We 
mizht  need  the  400  In  the  school  but  the 
are  surplus  and  are  being  kept  in  the 
4  months  Just  because  of  pressure  from 
itside.  The  Navy  will  not  listen  to 
re.  and  very  properly  so.  for  specUl 
res  for  a  lot  of  things,  but  in  this  par- 
case  it  has  listened  to  pressure  to 
keep  the  thing  going  instead  of  releasing 
20.0001  men.  The  story  aopeared  in  the 
Washihgton  Post  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  and 
I  have!  verified  it. 

In  t^e  Army  in  the  continental  United 
fi^!^  ^!l^^  ^""^  presently  approximately 
600  OOa    officers    and    2.8':5,0C0    men— nearly 

^r^*'''  '*"■  ^^^^^^  ^^«'  "»«"  Of  these 
aOO.OOq  I  am  satisfied  that  250,000  are  rated 
not  eligible  for  overseas.  Outside  of  the 
settlenent  of  contracts  and  renegctlation 
which  might  take  lO.OOO  or  15.000  oflScers 
and  the  doctors  necessary  for  the  disciiarge 
centeri  these  officers  should  be  promptly 
reduced  in  number  and  that  will  result  in 
the  dl^harge  of  many  more  of  the  enlisted 
men .     , 

I  ra^  across  thto  situation  in  the  Army 
In  oneicamp  over  4.000  men  have  been  kept 
lor  tha  last  4  months  with  nothing  to  do. 
In  oth^  camps  men  are  being  given  repeated 
furlou^s  because  there  is  no  place  for  them 
to  Btaj  in  the  camps.  Nothing  could  be 
more  (fcmorallzing  than  this  and  a  prompt 
reduction  in  the  number  that  are  In  the 
campe  ki  the  United  SUtes  ought  to  be  made 
Men  wbo  are  not  eligible  for  overseas  duty 
and  ar«  not  going  to  be  kept  m  the  Army 
for  any  particular  purpose  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged Men  who  have  served  long  enough 
so  thai  they  would  not  be  sent  overseas 
again  ought  to  be  discharged.    The  300  OCO 

,*)ifL«^*i,l  ^™y  **"  '"  training  and  the 
100.000  that  tbey  might  need  to  prepare  to 
go  overteas  and  occupy  the  stations  In  this 
countrj  should,  of  course,  be  kept,  but  the 
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rest  should  be  discharged  Just  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  sooner  they  are  discharged 
tbe  better  for  the  Army. 

I  want  to  see  an  active,  vigorous,  fighting 
Army.  I  want  to  see  the  Army  get  rid.  Just 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  of  those  officers  and 
men  who  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  be  an 
active  part  of  the  Army  after  the  war  is  over. 
I  want  to  see  the  Army  and  the  Navy  made 
up  of  effective  fighting  forces.  After  the 
last  war  a  mistake  was  made  in  keeping  a 
lot  of  over-age  officers.  We  had  lieutenants 
up  to  60  kept  in  the  Army  in  droves  and  they 
were  there  for  15  or  18  years  after  the  first 
war  was  over  before  the  picture  was  cleaned 
up.  I  do  not  want  to  see  any  such  situa- 
tion prevail  this  time.  I  want  to  see  both 
services  cleaned  up  Just  as  quickly  as  it  can 
be  done.  I  think  that  there  is  the  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  armed  forces  to  do 
thto.  On  the  other  hand,  if  It  to  not  done, 
and  right  away,  we  are  going  to  have  delays 
in  discharges  of  enlisted  men  and  those 
delays  are  going  to  affect  adversely  the  situ- 
ation of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

ESorts  must  be  made  at  once  to  get  rid 
of  all  surplus  officers  who  are  not  really 
needed  for  the  functions  that  the  Army  has 
to  perform.  I  can  see  why  it  to  necessary 
to  maintain  a  certain  number  of  meu  to 
operate  the  separation  centers  and  a  certain 
number  of  officers  to  go  with  them,  but  how 
there  can  possibly  be  any  excuse  at  this 
time  for  the  officer  personnel  running  up  to 
18  F>ercent  of  the  enlisted  personnel  In  the 
Continental  United  States  is  beyond  any  in- 
telligent figuring  How  the  naval  officer  per- 
sonnel in  the  Continental  United  States 
could  on  the  31st  of  July  have  been  over  120,- 
000  as  against  about  1.000,000  men  at  that 
time  to  beyond  understanding.  We  are  never 
going  to  get  the  men  out  of  the  service  and 
have  them  properly  discharged  and  function- 
ing In  civil  life  unless  we  limit  the  number 
of  reserve  officers  on  active  duty  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  can  keep.  If  the  Army  and 
Navy  will  not  do  it  themselves  it  to  going  to 
be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  do  it.  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  not  require  legislative 
process  to  do  It.  but  It  can  be  done. 

I  have  wondered  for  a  long  time  how  much 
delay  there  was  In  the  discharge  of  men  as 
a  result  of  political  pressure.  Each  lime  a 
man  overseas  is  shifted  In  his  assignment  as 
to  the  schedule  of  tbe  boat  he  will  come 
home  on.  the  return  of  a  great  many  other 
men  is  delayed.  Every  time  a  man  is  let  out 
who  has  in.siifflcient  points  by  political  pres- 
sure, the  release  of  more  than  one  other  serv- 
iceman is  delayed  because  it  takes  so  long 
to  adjust  the  situation  that  has  been  created 
by  this  operation.  I  notice  that  a  University 
of  Georgia  football  star  with  41  points  was 
recently  released  from  the  Army  Thto  was 
in  the  Wa^^hington  Star  last  Pridf.y.  Why 
the  War  Department  feels  obliged  to  listen 
to  that  sort  of  thing  and  to  delay  the  release 
of  the  ordinary  soldier  to  beyond  understand- 
ing. That  to  the  sort  of  thing  that  brings 
the  wrath  of  the  ordinary  soldier  down  on 
the  Army,  and  It  Is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
brings  the  Army  into  disreputt?  in  Congress. 

I  am  In  hopes  that  both  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  will  cease  this  Irregular  operation 
which  delays  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary 
fellow. 

The  Navy  does  not  need  now  an  officer 
personnel  equal  over-all  to  more  than  8  per- 
cent of  the  enlisted  personnel.  The  Army 
does  not  need  now  an  officer  personnel  of 
more  than  8  percent  of  Its  enlisted  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Immediate  reduction  of  the  large  ex- 
cess of  Reserve  ofBcsrs  on  active  duty  Is  the 
first  requirement  lor  the  largn  reduction  of 
enlisted  personnel  In  both  the  Array  and  the 
Navy.  The  discharge  of  the  enltoted  man 
will  come  about  st  the  same  time. 

The  Congress  miwt  see  that  thto  to  done. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  FR,\NK  W  D-YKiN 

or     AUABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17, 1945 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  incluoe  the  following  from 
the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News  of 
October  13.  1945: 


BELGIAN    MINIS   PLACK    S2,SOO.OOO    OROB 

ALBEST    EKNKST    TO    STJPPLT    PROPS    TO    KBOPKN 

COAL     PITS.     KKUXVK    SDmSINC     EXmOPB 200 

CARS    Pia    WXXX    TO    tXAVX ROADSIDK    PICK-UP 

PLANWED CONTUACT    SIGNALIZKS   aSMSWAL   OF 

POaOCN  TRADZ 

The  Belgian  Government  has  contracted 
with  Albert  Ernest,  president  of  Dixie  Wood, 
Inc.,  to  furnish  $2,500,000  of  southern  pine 
pit  props,  for  the  coal  mines  of  Belgium.  It 
was  announced  yesterday. 

"."he  contract  to  between  the  Belgian  Eco- 
nomic Commission.  1780  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  and  Mr.  Ernest  personally 
and  does  not  Involve  Dixie  Wood,  Inc.,  which 
to  a  corporation  dealing  mostly  In  wood  for 
the  paper  Industry. 

Through  the  economic  commission,  the 
Belgrian  Government  has  agreed  to  purchase 
125.0C0  long  tons  of  the  props,  and  Mr.  Ernest 
stated  that  before  the  ink  was  dry  hto  forest 
representatives  l>egan  cutting  the  timber 

Delivery  will  begin  at  once  to  two  assembly 
area."!  Savannah  and  Mobile.  Ala.,  he  said. 

The  deal  Is  the  largest  single  contract  be- 
tween an  individual  and  foreign  governments 
or  Individuals  in  the  history  of  the  port  of 
Savannah,  according  to  Savannah  shipping 
interests  who  pointed  out  that  more  than  20 
large  cargo  vessels  will  be  required  to  move 
the  cargo  to  Belgium. 

Mr.  Ernest  said  that  the  Belgians  will  u.<;e 
the  props  to  shore  their  coal  mines,  thus  per- 
mitting resumption  of  the  mining  of  coal  In 
a  nation  sorely  betet  by  a  fuel  shortage. 

•"With  these  pine  logs  from  Georgia,"  Mr. 
Ernest  stated,  "we  hope  to  warm  the  people 
of  Belgium  and  Holland  at  Chrtotmastime." 

The  contract.  Mr.  Ernest  said,  provides  for 
shipment  of  25,000  long  tons  per  month  for 
a  period  of  5  months,  and  he  hopes  to  send 
the  first  shipment  overseas  from  the  port  of 
Savannah,  about  November  15.  He  said  he 
wajs  Informed  at  the  Belgian  Embassy  In 
Washington  that  the  material  would  be  dto- 
patched  from  shipside  direct  to  the  mines  in 
Belgium  and  that  they  would  be  in  place  in 
a  day  or  two  after  arrival  at  port. 

The  pit  props  will  be  6  to  10  feet  In  length 
of  pe<>led  pine  about  8  Inches  in  diameter. 

"The  price  we  will  be  -dhie  to  pay  will  en- 
able the  farmers  and  small  wood-lot  owners 
to  make  shipments  in  small  quantities  at  a 
substantial  profit  to  them."  Mr.  Ernest  said. 

He  wild  his  organization  would  purchase 
the  timber  in  any  amount  from  one  truck, 
or  even  a  wagonload  to  a  thousand  or  more 
truckloads. 

Tbe  timber  will  begin  moving  from  the 
forests  of  eastern  Georgia  and  South  Caro- 
lina, western  Florida  and  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, at  once. 

A  feature  of  the  huge  movement  will  be 
a  pick-up  system.  Mr.  Ernest  said,  explaining 
that  arrangements  are  now  being  made  for 
farmers  and  small  woods  owners  to  carry  a 
wagonload  or  a  truckload  or  two  to  the  road- 
side, where  Mr.  Ernest's  truchs  wUl  pick 
them  up  and  carry  them  to  the  staging  areas 
at  Savannah  and  Mobile. 

The  cutting  Job  alone,  be  said,  would 
require  160.000  man-hotira,  and  be  said  b* 
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wished  to  impress  upon  anyone  engaged  tn 
the  vast  enterprise  that  "everA  tree  idled 
may  mean  a  life  saved  m  the  homeland  of  a 
gallant   ally." 

Mr.  Ernest  said  that  the  southern  foresta 
were  called  upon  to  supply  the  mine  props, 
because  the  Belgians.  French,  and  Dutch 
feared  to  work  their  own  fores's  because  of 
the  mUlions  of  booby  traps  and  unexploded 
artillery  aheUs  in  the  foresu  of  Belgium. 
Prance,  and  Germany.  The  terrible  rail  slt- 
ua.  on  in  Europe  has  rendered  Impossible 
the  Importation  of  the  material  from  faraway 
Russia  or  other  continental  supply  sources. 

Movement  of  the  lops  to  port  v.111  amount 
to  200  carloads  per  week,  Mr.  Ernest  said, 
which,  he  pointed  out.  to  about  lour  or  five 
ordinary  freight  trainloads 

Mr.  Smest  said  that,  he  had  established 
offices  at  the  Liberty  National  Bank  building 
In  Sava-'.nah  and  at  the  Etowntowu  Theater 
Building  In  Mobile  to  direct  the  operation 

Thts  to  a  b:and-new  business  tor  the  South. 
Mr  Ernest  said,  adding  that  "it  marks  also 
the  first  positive  resumption  of  foreign  trade 
on  a  strictly  ca£h  basis  between  aoutbam 
industry  and  European  countries." 

Mr.  Ernest  said  he  wishes  to  acknowledge 
publicly  the  assistance  given  to  him  and  the 
southern  forest  operators  by  Secretary  of  In- 
tericr  Harold  Ickts.  and  Congressmen  Prank 
Boykin,  of  Mobile,  and  Hugh  Peterson,  of 
Alley. 

Mr.  Ickes  was  Intensely  interested  because 
as  Solid  Fuels  Administrator  he  is  anxious  to 
get  the  mines  of  Belgium  in  operation,  so  that 
we  can  end  or  reduce  United  States  coal  ex- 
ports, until  the  American  situation  becomes 
normal. 

To  get  the  mines  working  again  it  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  timber  to  prep  them 
up,  and  that  s  why  the  people  oi  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  parts  of  France  will  be  kept 
warm  later  thto  winter  and  for  many  wLnters 
to  come. 

Mr.  Ernest's  attorney  in  the  transaction 
was  Col.  J.  McHenry  Jones,  at  Pensacola,  Fla. 


Home  Liuyer'-  F'-'Ttc^ff-fTi  Necetiary  — 
Washin^toti  i  a.  \  Niv,?  I  d!s  for  Ac- 
tion to  Save  L,;.:v  M^-n  fr-.a  l;u;v.d 
Dealers                            I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rr 

i.-^N.  WRiGhT  PAT -AN 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16,  1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial appearing  in  the  October  10  issue  of 
the  Washington  Dally  News  quotes  from 
a  letter  received  from  a  corresponding 
reader  which  reafiEj-ms  my  own  expressed 
fears  on  the  coming  inflation  in  the  hous- 
ing field  unless  st(?ps  are  taken  immedi- 
ately to  better  police  the  price  control  of 
new  homes  than  Is  now  contemplated.  I 
do  not  believe  the  information  in  the  first 
part  of  the  editorial  is  correct,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  President  Trunoan  is  trying  to 
scuttle  Mr.  Bowies'  plan.  The  remainder 
of  the  editorial  is  so  timely  and  persua- 
sive I  am  insertini^  all  of  it. 

The  editorial  reads  as  loUows: 

KOMc  Burnta'  paosacrioM 

As  Ned  Brooks,  in  an  article  on  page  5  of 
this  newspaper,  reporu  that  President  Tru- 
man has  intervened  to  scuttle  Price  Admln- 
totrator  Bowles'  plan  to  impose  price  uxing 
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on  homes,  we  believe  this  lei:er  Irum  a  reader 
Is  timely.  Our  reader  believes  In  the  Gov- 
ernment price.  Inspection,  and  financing  con- 
trols over  sale  of^  homes  in  order  to  protect 
the  buyer  of  moderate  means. 

"Wealthy  people  usually  know  how  to  pro- 
tect themselves."  he  says.  •"But  families  that 
want  homes  costing  less  than  $10,000  too  often 
are  at  the  mercy  of  shrewd  builders  and  real- 
estat*  dealers.  It's  easy  to  say.  'Let  the  buyer 
beware.'  But  a  buyer  who  has  had  no  experi- 
ence to  teach  him  what  to  beware  of  needs 
better  advice  than  he  now  gets. 

"He  can't  afford  high-paid  private  experts 
to  tell  him  whether  a  house  Is  worth  what 
Is  asked  for  It,  or  whether  the  price  repre- 
sents only  the  builder's  or  sellers  idea  of 
what  the  traffic  will  bear;  whether  the  hoyse 
Is  soundly  built;  whether  the  financing  plan 
U  suitable  to  his  income.  He  can't  depend 
on  local  building  codes  for  protection,  be- 
cause in  many  cases  they  have  been  rigged 
to  compel  use  of  needlessly  expensive  mate- 
rial* and  construction  practices. 

*I  hope  most  ot  the  Government's  wartime 
economic  controls  will  be  dropped  soon.  But 
there  Is  need  for  more,  not  less.  Federal  con- 
trol over  the  sale  of  homes.  Home  buyers  are 
the  foundation  of  stable  Americanism.  They 
reserve  every  protection  the  Gcvernment  can 
give  them." 

We  commend  what  thia  reader  says  to  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  new  Construction 
Industry  Advisory  Council,  soon  to  meet  in 
Washington  at  the  call  of  the  tfnited  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  If  the  home-bulld- 
Ing  Industry  wants  freedom  from  Govern- 
ment control.  w<;  believe  it  must  do  a  better 
Job  than  it  has  ever  done  of  controlling  Its 
own  activities. 

Many  conditions  are  now  favorable  to  the 
greatest,  soundest  building  boom  in  this 
country's  history.  But  the  boom  Is  not  In- 
evitable. If  the  home-bulIdlng  industry  grabs 
for  big,  quick  profits  and  neglects  the  huge 
market  for  good  homes  at  low  cost;  if  it  allows 
home  buyers  to  assume  inordinate  risk  of 
disappointment  and  loss;  If  it  fails  to  pro- 
tect Its  own  customers— then  it  will  surely 
Invite  drastic  Government  controls.  And  it 
Will  kill  its  own  best  chance  for  prosperity. 


UNRRA 


h  X  :  :■:  \ :-  •  o  n'  f .  f  r  e  }.  i  a  f:  k  .s 
HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  rEFHrS!  N  rATIVES 

\Vednesaa]j,  October  17. 1945' 
xMi  CARNAIIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived today  a  very  commendable  and 
worthy  though  quite  unusual  petition. 
It  i.s  Included  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
Thi.s  petition  shows  that  the  citizens 
back  home  are  concerned  about  the  des- 
titute millions  of  wp.r-ravncred  people  all 
over  the  world.  I  -\o':^.::  iioonimend 
the  attitude  of  thr.  ■■  ,;  ,  signed  this  pe- 
tition to  all  of  us  .  .  :  r'T.n  urge  ade- 
quate support  for  I  NHHA.  the  agency 
created  by  the  United  Nations  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  doing  this  big  relief  and 
rehabilitation  jcb. 

^.o  recently  ob- 
:\  Ev.vnpc^  and  A<ia,  I 
Vci'i:>  :n  UNRRA  f.ir 

'  tiii\!i.cii  I'.NRRA  to 
n  to  rrank.nd  uhicli 
we   cur;:  no  I   afford   to 
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If  freedom  and  the  right  to  live  means 
enough  to  us  to  cause  us  to  flight  such  a 
total  war  as  we  have  just  successfully 
completed  in  the  defense  of  this  princi- 
ple, then  certainly  there  is  an  obligation 
to  make  an  honest  attempt  at  applying 
the  principle  Why  fight  to  retain  a 
principle  and  then  not  even  make  an 
attempt  to  apply  the  things  for  which 
we  fought?  Hungry  and  destitute  peo- 
ples endanger  peace,  but  peoples  enjoying 
some  of  the  privileges  of  freedom  will 
defend  their  position  even  with  life  itself. 

Ihe  petition  follows: 

High  Ridge.  Mo., 

October  14.  1945. 

Dear  Congressman  Carnahan:  As  Chris- 
tians living  In  a  land  of  relative  freedom 
and  plenty,  we  are  deeply  concerned  about 
our  hungry  and  homeless  fellowmen  In  the 
war-ravaged  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
We  urge  you  to  lend  your  utmost  influence 
toward  having  sent  to  them  every  ton  of  food 
and  of  clothing  and  of  fuel  that  can  possibly 
be  spared  from  our  own  stores,  ^s  a  token 
of  our  earnestness,  we  declare  our  willing- 
ness to  have  kept  in  operation  whatever  re- 
mains of  the  rationing  progiam  or  to  have 
restored  whatever  rationing  may  be  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  desired  ends. 

We  propose  to  give  of  our  own  time  and 
money  and  energy  in  an  eHort  to  prevent 
Starvation  and  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  hope 
among  our  brethren  across  the  seas.  We 
pledge  you  our  support  In  whatever  you  may 
do  to  make  of  our  Nation  a  good  Samaritan 
among  the  stricken  and  sorely  wounded 
nations  of  the  world. 

Your  compatriots  and  fellow  Christians, 

Fred  Delbruegge,  A.  J.  Hunbler,  Estelle 

Beavers,  LucUle  Loflnck,  H.  P.  Baur, 

Ralph  Wallach,  George  A.  Werner] 

Edwin  Nollman.  Aug.  Kieienhedar, 

Clara  Boemler,  Nelle  Hefti,  Anna 

C.  Szofron.  Mrs.  E.  Blehl,  Wm.  A. 

Nollman.  I.  W.  Dautenbahn.  John 

Szofron,  Clarence  M.  Boemler,  Mrs 

Alvin  Delbruegge,  Ben  E.  Schroder. 

All  of  the  signers  of  this  letter  are  residents 

of  J:!fIerson  County,  Mo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  include  the  follow- 
ing from  the  editorial  page  of  the  St 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  for  October  14, 1945;* 

UNRRA  OR  WHAT? 

The  coming  debate  in  Congress  over  a  sec- 
ond $1,350,000,000  appropriation  for  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration will  not  seriously  question  the 
preposition  that  the  United  States  should 
provide  relief  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
for  that  principle  is  pretty  well  accepted! 
It  will  question  the  proposition  that  UNRRA 
should  be  the  agency  in  charge.  In  the  long 
run,  the  two  propositions  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  same. 

President  Truman  has  asked  Congress  to 
make  $550,000,000  avaUable  at  once  which 
added  to  the  $800,000,000  already  supplied' 
will  complete  Its  Initial  commitment  of  $1  '. 
350.000.000  to  UNRRA.  Congress  will  also  be 
asked  to  make  a  second  aporoprlatlou  of 
»1. 350,000,000. 

Several  Members  of  Congrea  who  toured 
Europe  last  summer  were  unfavorably  im- 
pressed with  UNRRA 's  work,  and  attacked  It 
In  statements  ranging  in  violence  to  the  as- 
sertion by  Senator  Russell,  of  Georgia,  that 
the  agency  was  "a  cause  of  confusion,"  "a 
waste  of  manpower  and  money."  and  "should 
be  nbnlished." 

'  -M  H A  has  had  Its  meed  ol"  abuse.  Lord 
St:.iD<jij>;,  in  the  House  of  Lordu,  wittier  than 
Senator  Russell  but  no  angrier,  dubbed  it 
^l"NHR.\  t.h-  unready."  The  tiondon  Dally 
rx:.r--  ::..:. ded  It  a  "top-heavy,  muscle- 
f  .:.  :  t':reaucracy."  It  has  been  continually 
c  :np..;-  :,  to  its  disadvantage,  with  the  food 


commission  headed  by  Herbert  Hoover  In  the 
First  World  War. 

UJRRA  has  boggled  enough,  in  all 
patlfnce.  Its  Director  General  Lehman  may 
be  somewhat  less  incisive  and  dynamic  than 
a  m*n  needs  to  be  to  perform  one  task  that 
Is  roughly  the  equal  of  all  12  tasks  of  Hercu- 
les. But  consider  that  in  less  than  24 
months  it  has  drawn  together  a  staff  of  3,000 
persens  of  30  nationalities  and  set  them  to 
worU  all  over  the  world.  It  is  providing  re- 
lief supplies,  repatriation  services  and  the 
first  essentials  of  rehabilitation  to  the  peo- 
ples of  7  countries,  and  operates  6  refugee 
camps  m  the  Middle  East  for  40,000  persooe. 
It  has  distributed  more  than  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  supplies. 

CoJnsider  that,  while  the  Hoover  commis- 
sion was  accountable  to  only  one  sponsoring 
nation,  the  United  States,  and  could  deal  on 
a  take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis  with  the  nations 
nee4ng  relief,  UNRRA  must  work  under  the 
orde»s  of  44  nations  and  cannot  tell  any  na- 
tion I  to  take  or  leave  anjrthlng.  It  can 
operate  in  any  nation  only  after  that  nation 
invites  it.  It  depends  on  the  military  author- 
ities for  transportation  of  its  supplies.  As 
if  thpt  were  not  enough.  It  has  had  to  strug- 
gle with  political  obstacles  in  several  coun- 
tries, such  as  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Greece. 

Thie  wonder  Is  that  UNRRA  has  accom- 
plished anything,  and  the  fact  seems  to  be 
that  for  all  its  faults  It  has  accomplished  a 
grea«  deal.  Quite  possibly  it  needs  some 
reor^nizatlon  and  shaking  up,  but  it  is  the 
only  organization  the  world  has  to  do  th« 
Job,  and  now  is  no  time  to  be  throwing  a 
going  concern  overboard  and  starting  again 
from  scratch.  The  Army,  to  which  some 
critids  would  turn  oyer  UNRRA's  functions, 
has  neither  the  time  nor  the  talents  for  the 
Job.  Relief  and  rehabilitation  are  civil  af- 
fairs, and  the  Army  has  already  shown  its 
understandable  Ineptitude  for  civU  admin- 
istration. Representative  HEHTm.  of  Massa- 
chusttts.  recently  back  from  a  European 
studf  of  UNRRA,  Is  offering  some  amend- 
ments—principally to  encourage  recipient 
nations  to  begin  relying  on  themselves  as 
quicKly  as  possible,  and  to  require  publicity 
for  the  facts  about  relief— but  he  is  per- 
suaded UNRRA  Is  the  only  agency  equipped 
for  t»e  task. 

Wljen  the  expected  clamor  over  UNRRA 
breads,  there  are  two  reasons  why  it  cannot, 
without  heavy  loss,  be  allowed  too  long  to 
hold  pp  the  flow  of  funds. 

Th$  first  reason  Is  the  great  humanitarian 
need  of  the  stricken  nations,  many  mllllona 
of  wljose  people  will  go  cold  and  hungry  this 
wlnte^— even  freeze  and  starve — In  spite  of 
all  wf  can  do.  Coal  and  food  must  be  sup- 
plied. Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Clayton 
has  yarned  that  the  $550,000,000  remainder 
of  otr  present  commitment  is  required  at 
once  6nd  that  "a  delay  of  even  a  few  weeks 
will  be  extremely  serious." 

A  second  commitment  of  funds  Is  needed 
Immediately  in  order  to  keep  the  flow  of  sup- 
plies tnovlng  after  the  first  appropriation  ts 
exhaieted.  For  the  supplies  to  be  available 
in  tlqpe.  arrangements  must  be  made  very 
soon  for  their  purchase,  and  that  is  what 
gives  Urgency  to  the  request  for  Congress  to 
make  a  brand-new  appropriation  of 
$1,350,000,000. 

Tliai  second  reason  why  Congress  cannot 
afford  to  wa£te  much  time  about  the  appro- 
priation is  plain  self-interest.  While  the 
wheatj  crops  have  been  reduced  by  half  by 
the  •  |irst  droughts  of  more  than  20  years  in 
Greece,  Italy  and  Rumania,  the  United 
States  shore  line  bulges  with  surplus  grain. 
Unless  our  surpluses  go  to  help  feed  the 
world'*  needy,  they  may  stay  home  to  plague 
us  In  the  form  of  depression  prices  for  wheat, 
eggs,  potatoes,  and  the  lower  grades  of  beef. 
And  90  percent  of  every  nation's  donations  to 
UNRRA  must  be  spent  in  purchases  in  the 
donor  nation. 
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Conveniently.  humanltarUaism  and  aelf- 
int«rert  both  will  be  served  by  •  single  good 
d^ed.  It  Is  a  deed  worthy  to  be  an  act  ol 
Congress. 


Army  Shouif!   Pe^'.lartze  C'verseas  Ship- 
ments for  R^iurniag  S<Tvicemen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H         '    R 

or  oHio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17, 1945 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Spjakei.  I  have 
received  literally  hundred.;  of  letters  in 
the  past  few  weeks  denouncing  the  fail- 
ure of  the  War  Departmect  to  recognize 
Its  own  point  system  far  discharge. 
Apparently  thousands  of  men  overseas 
are  being  held  at  their  itations  while 
Others  with  fewer  points  are  shipped 
home. 

The  recent  discharge  of  ii  former  foot- 
ball star  with  only  41  poiats  has  given 
rise  to  a  barrage  of  sharp  criticisms  of 
War  Department  pohcles. 

There  can  be  no  justification  for  ship- 
ping men  home  cut  of  turn,  unless  there 
is  some  emergency  which  warrants  spe- 
cial consideration. 

I  call  upon  the  War  Department  to 
investigate  at  once  the  procedures  being 
used  overseas  in  this  conn>Jction. 


Pipe  Lioet  Versus  Tinkers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17.  1945 

Mr.     MAN&PIELD     of     Texas.     Mr. 

Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  of  Sun- 
day,  October  7,  contains  an  article  by  Mr. 
Drew  Pearson  In  which  he  deals  exten- 
sively with  the  subject  of  the  so-called 
Big  Inch  pipe  lines  extending  from  Texas 
to  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard.  I  desire 
to  take  issue  with  Mr.  Pearson  on  one 
paragraph  in  the  article.   It  is  as  follows: 

Significant  fact  Is  that  shipping  oil  east 
by  plpr  line  Is  much  cheaper  Uian  by  tank- 
er: nearly  28  c^nt«  a  barrel  frr  crude  oil  and 
11  cents  m  barrel  for  gAflollrn?.  In  contrast, 
rail  shipment  coeta  tl.60  p>r  ^itrrel  from 
Icz^-s  tn  New  York,  while  tfnker  shipment 
f^its   60   cents    per   barrel. 

I  consider  this  paragraph  so  grossly 
erroneous  in  point  of  fact  that  it  should 
not  be  permitted  to  go  unchallenged. 
Certainly  Mr.  Pt-arson  ha>  been  misin- 
formed by  someone. 

Before  the  war,  the  normal  shipment 
of  oil  and  gasoline  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board W£is  about  1,600  000  barrel?  per  day. 
Approximately  one-third  of  this  was 
ga.'iollne.  and  the  other  tn-o-thirds  was 
crude  and  fuel  oil,  the  crude  being  gen- 


erally converted  into  gasoline  or  kero- 
sene at  the  eastern  refineries.  Prac- 
tically all  of  It  was  shlpp)ed  to  the  East  by 
tanker  ships. 

The  German  submarine  menace  soon 
put  a  stdp  to  tanker-ship  operations  for 
domestic  use,  and  internal  transporta- 
tion had  to  be  provided.  No  method 
was  readily  available.  No  pipe  Unes  ex- 
tended to  the  Atlantic;  no  inland  water- 
way channel  was  available;  and  the  rail- 
ways had  no  tank  cars;  nor  did  they  have 
any  locomotives  to  spare  for  the  gigantic 
operation. 

Rationing  was  applied  in  the  East,  and 
every  possible  means  of  transportation 
was  resorted  to.  More  than  80,000  tank 
cars  owned  by  the  oil  companies  were 
turned  over  to  the  railroads,  but  they 
•were  generally  in  a  more  or  less  dilapi- 
dated condition  from  a  long  period  of 
nonuse.  Overhaulir.g  and  repaiiing 
these  cars  was  a  big  undertaking,  and 
for  many  monthi  about  2,000  at  a  time 
were  constantly  in  the  repair  shops. 
More  than  a  thousand  new  locomotives 
were  required  by  the  railroads. 

The  few  tank  barges  available  were  put 
into  operation.  Gasoline  was  barged  up 
the  Mis-i^.<:ippi  and  Ohio  to  Cincinnati, 
then  hauled  by  rail  to  the  Atlantic. 
Olher  sliipmcnts  went  over  the  Great 
Lakes,  then  through  the  Ene  Canal  and 
down  the  Hudson  River.  The  comoara- 
tively  smail  Plantation  pipe  line  was 
extended  from  a  point  in  North  Carolina 
to  Richmond,  where  the  gasoline  was 
taken  over  by  barges  for  delivery  to  the 
northern  seaboard.  An  8-inch  pipe  line 
was  laid  across  Florida  from  St.  Joe  to 
Jack.sonville.  through  v/hich  about  26.000 
barrels  per  day  were  moved.  This  gaso- 
line went  over  the  Intracoastal  Canal 
from  Texas  to  St.  Joe,  and  at  Jackson- 
ville, was  taken  over  by  barges  on  the 
Atlantic  intracoastal  waterway  for  de- 
livery to  all  points  south  of  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 

All  these  methods  of  transportation 
combined  could  only  supply  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  eastern  needs.  The  two 
Big  Inch  pipe  lines  were  installed,  which 
were  designed  to  move  about  300.000  bar- 
rels of  crude  oil.  and  235.000  barrels  of 
gasoline  per  day.  The  pipe  lines,  the 
railroads,  and  the  inland  and  intra- 
coastal waterways  together  performed 
the  job.  The  relative  cost  of  transpor- 
tation by  the  different  methods  Is  so 
well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with 
it  that  there  has  been  no  room  for  con- 
troversy. I  will  give  a  few  extracts  from 
ofucial  documents,  which  show  the 
opinions  of  our  greatest  transportation 
experts. 

On  page  17  of  the  dig:e«;t  of  the  hearing 
before  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  as  approved  and  published 
by  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  ap- 
pears the  following : 

1.  Lisle,  an  authority  on  tanker  transporta- 
tion, estimates  the  cost  of  transportation  by 
voTiOUs  methods,  as  follows: 
Per  ton -mile; 

Bail _ 10.0083 

Pipeline .0033 

Tanker _       .00125 

2  Pew  Introduoed  the  following  table 
sho«ing  the  cosU  for  the  year  1987  of  vari- 


ous methods  of  transportation  to  his  com- 
pany; 

Per  ton -mile:  I 

Water I $0  OOO0S 

Barge .00259 

HaU __ ,  0164 

Crude  pipe  line . .00477 

Gasoline  pipe  line • .00527 

Trucks .04878 

3.  Walsh  introduced  figures  based  on  sworn 
figures  of  pipe-line  operations  fUed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  compar- 
ing the  cost  of  transportation  by  varlotis 
methods  from  group  3  to  various  destina- 
tions. The  following  Is  typical: 
Costs  per  gallon,  group  3  to  Chicago: 

■Rail 90  03806 

Crude  pipe  line . ,00636 

Gasoline  pipe  line ,01203 

On  page  274,  In  the  statement  sub- 
mitted by  Howard  Peu',  president  of  the 
Sun  Oil  Co.,  appears  the  following: 

TEANSPOlTAnOM  COSTS 

The  Importance  of  the  Industry's  special- 
ized transportation  syetem  wUI  be  best  illus- 
trated by  a  compsnson  of  traueportatlon 
C!0.«ts  by  different  tacilltles.  Our  company 
employs  all  of  tUem.  and  for  1937  I  have 
tabulated  the  ton-miles  nnd  the  costs  of 
carriage  by  each  facility.    The  figures  follow: 

YeiiT  1937 


Type  of  trans- 
portation 

ToD-mlles 

for- 

ctnt 

Cofit  p<T 

ton-niile 

Watrr 

la  378. 7Se,  2P3 
244,3.V(,4r3 
7M  ir<  "(» 
3: 

87.92 
2  07 
0.30 
3.  I'. 

10.00063 

Kar.road... 

Pipeline  (erode)... 
Vi\f  line  (ga.<«linf) . 
Trutks 

.0007 

0Q637 
.0«87S 

Total 

It.  MM.  484.  8M 

100  00 

t.OOUi 

'  W>if>t,U'(j  ■veraff. 

To  recapitulate,  the  per-ton-mUe  truck- 
transportation  cost  is  three  times  that  by 
rail.  Rait  transportation  In  turn  costs  more 
than  three  times  that  by  pipe  lines:  while  it 
was  over  26  times  that  by  water. 

On  page  317,  in  the  statement  of  Fay- 
etiL.e  B.  Dow.  showing  comparative  costs 
by  the  several  methods  of  transportation 
is  the  following : 

Approximate  costs  per  ton-mJle  of  8.3  mills 
by  rail.  3.2  mills  by  pipe  line,  and  1.25  mills 
by  tank  ▼easel  appear  in  a  recent  publica- 
tion. 

These  figures  as  to  costs  have  been 
found  by  the  Army  engineers  to  be  sub- 
stantially correct.  In  a  5peerh  delivered 
by  MaJ.  Gen.  Eugene  Reybold,  Chief  of 
Engineers,  at  Corpus  Christl.  Tex.,  on 
April  18, 1942 — embraced  tn  the  Co.ncres- 
siONAL  RrcoBD  of  April  23.  1942 — appears 
the  following: 

A  moment  ago  I  mentlobed  the  spcclfl* 
problem  of  transporting  oil  of  the  South- 
wffit  trt  the  consuming  centers  of  the  Ban 
and  Northeast  This  ean  be  accomplished 
by  tank  car.  by  oeeanffolng  tanker,  by  sjial- 
low-draft  barge,  and  by  pipe  line.  Oi dinar- 
ily,  the  method  of  transportation  chosen 
would  be  dictated  by  economic  considera- 
tions If  It  costs  (as  It  dOes)  8  mills  per 
ton-mile  to  move  oil  by  rafl,  and  1%  mills 
per  ton-mile  to  move  on  by  decp-druft 
tanker,  It  goes  without  saying  that  most  oil 
will  moTf  by  tanker.  And  tf  It  costs  (as  it 
does)  3  mills  per  ton -mile  to  move  oil  by 
pir>e  Mne.  tbere  never  will  be  many  pipe 
lines  competing  directly  with  deep-dra;t 
tankers.  Those  are  considerations  whlcii 
enter  normal  peacetime  decisions. 


Al;j«)0 
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Further  in  the  same  speech  General 
R^ybold  said; 

A  few  moments  ago  I  quoted  some  figures 
I^r  the  normal  cost  of  moving  oil  by  rail, 
by  deep-sea  tanker,  and  by  pipe  line.  Let 
me  complete  thiit  set  of  figures  by  stating 
that  an  average  cost  for  the  transport  of  oil 
by  shallow-draft  barge  over  long  hauls  Is  2 
to  2',  mills  per  ton-mile.  You  will  recall 
that  this  is  slightly  In  excess  of  the  cost  by 
deep-sea  tanker;  but  below  the  cost  by  either 
pipe  line  or  rail.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  barge 
transportation  Is  so  low  as  to  be  very  attrac- 
tive at  any  time.  I  am  sure  that,  even  under 
Peacetime  conditions,  we  would  have  wlt- 
nMsed  a  constant  Increase  In  oil  traffic  on  In- 
land waterways. 

MaJ  J.  R.  Parten,  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  wide  oxpcrlen<  ,■  i:.  '!•,  ..  ,  ,,  .  ,. 
tion  of  petroleum,  u.i  ij;.  s.  :  .  •  i  :;,;;.^- 
portatlon  In  thi>  O:!:  -  -:  ;!..  Petroleum 
Coordinator.  H-  1;  id  c  tuuKO  ot  the  con- 
struction of  tht  ii;  :  Inch  pipe  lines.  On 
page  218  of  the  hea.'iK  ijoforetl  c\in. 
niit?.-e  on  Rivers  ana  ii.i'bors  ^.if  m.,v  !r 
i'>-i2.  he  shows  th<'  c  -ts  !).-■  um  d!  ciit;- 
cal  >.frrl  of  th--  cl.ll  :,  r.'  !)!■  thods  of  Oil 
tran.sportation.    He  ihtu  ,-ay.s: 

From  the  above  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Ip.nst  efHcient  method  in  terms  of  the  use  of 
steel  Is  .steel  barge  expansion,  although  It  may 
•till  be  the  cheapMt  method  In  money  cost. 

On  page  221  appears  the  following  col- 
loquy; 

Mr.  Petxsson.  I  ,v  ,.  very  much  impressed 
With  your  statement  with  reference  to  the 
-  movement  of  oU  per  ton  of  steel  that  would 
be  used. 

Major  Parten.  That  was  not  true,  I  might 
say.  prior  to  the  war  conditions.  Tankers  In 
normal  times  wera  more  efficient  than  pipe 
lines  prior  to  the  war  conditions.  Tankers 
m  normal  times  are  more  efficient  than  nioe 
lines.  *^  ^ 

On  paces  2^B  ..:ui  22ij.  luc  loilu^^ms: 

M:  <;k:n  Tills  committee  ha.s  i.e.iid 
thai  t.-iii.sportation  by  water  is  the  lowest 
cost  transportatioa:  at  least  that  is  the  his- 
tory of  it  in  the  East,  where,  as  you  under- 
stand, there  are  certain  types  of  specialized 
carriers;   is  not. that  true? 

M;i:or  P.^RTEN.  That  is  generally  true. 

-M:  CuLKiN.  You  are  departing  somewhat 
from  that  theory     :rf   ■  :  u   :     •  ' 

Major  Pahtin.  We  niu^t,  because  we  have 
lost  our  ocean  transportation.  We  have  no 
choice 

Th-  R..,.i,:ua  C,>:::ni:-^:n:i  of  Tr-xas 
has  superw--:  -.=,:-  railu...,;  ana  pip,.- 
^•n«'  !r:i-.!Hirt,i:,n:.  ;n  t;:a:  i^'.ie.  Col. 
h  O  r;;o!np-un  i,)r  ;-aii\  vvai:,  a  mem- 
!>  r.  and  sev. avii  l;^^.^  chairman  of  the 
rini:;:;>  :■  n.  i>  a  v:i:cKn:zrd  au'iiorrv  nu 
''■'  ■  '    i'^     U-a;i^p.;-t.,t;nn    of    p.t :  ul-uni. 

co^r  fiiju:t>  c-nrnpiied 
'H.  In.>L!tii:e.  in '  the 
-ra:-;.;^  b-:.;:;'  t!:-  Cunimit'o-  on  R;vprs 
;ina  :ia;ijo:-  on  M.iy  18  1942.  on  paee 
43.  ■■>,:.:  rii.T.no-'  U)  tl^^^f  ft.:u;>.5.  ap- 
i'-  ar-   t;a>   f  aonv.n.^   colh-^uy: 

''■       ^-^^-H     W:.        ;:..;, i:ed     those     figures 

i.i';.it   yiju   <;;:..\o.  C'jlonel? 

Colonel  Thompson.  Tho.^e  r..;urt.-  .>••■.  ■  •->- 
p.L.'ca  fcr  testimony  bef ore '  the  TN  FC 
i:i  W..3huuTrnn  in  1939  and  t'-pv  a-p  •  •  ra 
on   page   274    ;::    t>;e    :c::  .in.  :.-.    -■■.,..;   u-'  'e 

TNEr  ■    -  ■•'- 

M.     Cv:.k:s    Wh,    »;.,ve  t;...-  'estlmonV 
Ci  .:.(■■;     Ii-ioMp>ON     rh.»-     rt-:.n;    :.v'   wi- 

giveii  hv  .i  rr..,:-.  by  the  aair.t-  ;  :  Pu^';: 
M-    (■-:k!.v     T:;;ir   :s    tiie   Sur.   C.   Co  7 
C   :.  :.!■;    I'HOMPsc  N    Yes:    r.he  .'-un  O.l  C  ' 

i^.:    t-U'     u^:.:i;::.y     was    c.a:p..,-a    by    U.a 


He  agreed  with  li;-^ 
bv    th"    p.  ^' 


Amerlc.-t-.  Petroleum  Institute  and  not  by 
the  Sa:    C.  Co. 

Mr.  CuLKiN.  Less  than  one-third  oX  a  mill 
per  ton-mile? 

Colonel  Thompson.  About  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Miller  The  figuies  on  the  cost  of  mov- 
ing oil  by  these  varlou.s  methods  as  given  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  are  as  fallows:  8  mills 
per  ton-mile  by  rail;  1.25  mlll3  per  ton-mile 
by  deep-draft  tanker;  3  mills  per  ton-mile 
by  pipe  line;  and  2  to  2.50  mills  per  ton-mile 
by  barge. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  that  the 
tanker  Is  the  cheapest,  barge  next,  and  pipe 
line  next? 

Colonel  Thompson,  Yes,  sir;  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  CHAIRMAN    And  then  rati  is  next. 
Colonel  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman,  It  doe»  not  give  It  by  hlgh- 
W'.y  truck? 

Colonel  Thompson.  That  will  be  still 
higher. 

Mr  Rankin  The  cost  of  truisportlng  oil 
by  truck  would  be  the  highest,  by  railroad 
the  next  highest,  by  pipe  line  next,  and 
water  transportation  would  be  the  cheapest. 

Colonel  Thompson.  Yes.' sir. 

In  Hcu.se  Document  No.  731.  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  second  session,  en 
page  8.  is  the  following  tatle  of  trans- 
portation costs:  V 

13.  Advantages  of  barge  transportation 
over  other  transportation:  Under  normal 
conditions  average  unit  costs  of  transporting 
oil.  as  reported  by  the  National  Petroleum 
Association,  are  as  follows: 
Mill:,  per  ton-mile: 

By  tank  vessel j  25 

By  pipe  line ""I"  3  2 

By  rail  tank  car —I"""!"  8^3 

This  document  was  by  Col.  Earl  North, 
former  resident  member  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers  of  the  War  Dspartment.  and 
later  commandant  at  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy. 

I:;  Report  No,  59  of  the  Ssventy-eighth 
Congress,  first  session.  Senator  Maloney 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  to 
Investigate  Gasoline  and  Fuel-Oil  Short- 
ages, states,  on  pages  7  and  8  as  follows: 

Since  Pearl  Harbor,  we  have  lost  many 
tankers.  At  the  same  time  tiie  need  for 
tankers  to  transport  oil  and  ga-'oline  to  the 
fighting  fronts  has  absorbed  practically  all 
of  the  tanker  facilities  which  remain.  For 
domestic  civilian  consumption  we  must  rely 
on  lailroads.  pipe  lines,  and  Inland  water- 
ways. 

PIPE   LINES 

Pipe  lines  are  much  more  expensive  than 
tankers:  railroad  tank  car  movement  is  even 
more  costly  than  pipe  line. 

On  page  168  of  the  hearings  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
for  Civil  Functions  for  1944.  Mr.  George 
A.  Wilson,  Director  of  Transportation 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  transportation  of  oil 
through  the  Big  Inch  pipe  line  at  35 
cents  per  barrel,  and  the  war  costs  by 
tan.ke:  a-  40  cents,  but  the  prewar  tanker 
costs  at  21  to  23  or  24  cents.  The  follow- 
ing colloquy  is  recorded; 

Mr  Excel.  When  these  pipe  lines  are  com- 
pleted how  will  the  transportation  of  this 
product  by  pipe  line  compare  to  rail  trans- 
portation costs?    Will  it  be  less  or  more  per 

M:  L)\  ifv  Well,  the  comparison  as  be- 
'^  '^''^       ■    ;  •■-•:'     cost  and  tanker  :s  this 

M      tNr.Ei     Yts;  let  us  take  that  way  first. 

Mr  l.s  Ks.  The  comparison  there  Is  what? 
..I.   \.  ...>  ;.,  what  would  you  say  it  was? 


Mr.  Wilson.  It  would  be  about  35  cents  « 
barrel  on  the  24-inch  line,  assuming  full  vol- 
ume of  operation,  as  against  »1.66  average  for 
rail. 

Mr.  Encel.  And  how  much  would  it  be  by 
tanker? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  total  shipping  cJiarge  by 
tanker  is  approximately  40  cents  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Engel.  Forty  cents  a  barrel? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

No\i»,  before  the  war  the  tanker  cost  varied 
between,  say,  21  to  23  or  24  cents. 

Mr,  Encel.  In  other  "^ords,  your  present 
tanker  cost  Is  40  cents  a  barrel? 

Mr.  Davies.  That  Is  the  rate  set  by  the 
Marlt<me  Commission. 

The  above  colloquy  occurred  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Ralph  K.  Davies.  Dep- 
uty Petroleum  Administrator  for  War. 
The  tanker  operations  in  the  domestic 
trade  where  convoys  were  not  available 
had  become  practically  Impossible  on 
account  of  the  German  submarine  men- 
ace. Many  tankers  with  their  cargoes 
had  been  de.itroyed  and  hundreds  of 
lives  bad  been  lost.  Of  course,  the  op- 
eratlan  had  become  very  ccstly.  the  40 
cents  per  barrel  mentioned  by  Mr,  Wil- 
son being  practically  double  the  prewar 
cost. 

On  page  725.  part  3.  of  the  hearings 
before  the  Maloney  Special  Committee  to 
Investigate  Gasoline  and  Fuel-Oil  Short- 
ages. Beventy-eighth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion. Mr.  Joseph  B.  Eastman  made  refer- 
ence to  certain  costs  of  rail  transporta- 
tion that  should  not  be  borne  by  the  rail- 
roads. He  said  it  was  for  facilities  that 
would  not  be  of  benefit  to  the  railroads 
after  the  war.  because  the  movement 
would  then  go  back  to  the  tankers.  The 
amount  of  these  expenditures  was  ap- 
proximately $10,000,000.  His  language  on 
this  point  was  as  follows; 

It  is  my  own  opinion  that  the  Government 
ought  to  bear  that  cost,  because  it  Is  a  cost 
that  wfU,  In  large  part,  not  serve  any  neces- 
sary purpose  after  the  war.  because  after  the 
war  the  movement  wUl  certainly  go  back  to 
the  tatkers. 

Just  as  Mr.  Eastman  predicted,  since 
the  wBr  the  petroleum  movement  has 
gone  back  to  the  tankers.  Major  Parten 
the  promoter  and  builder  of  the  B.g-  and 
Little-Hnch  pipe  lines  as  a  necessary  war 
measure,  realized  that  this  would  be  the 
case,  as  his  testimony  shows.  He  stated 
however,  that  the  pipe  lines  would  not 
become  obsolete  after  the  war.  but  would 
still  b«  useful  for  natural  gas.  and  pos- 
sibly for  other  petroleum  products 
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chaplain  of  the  Catholic  Lawyers  Guild 
or  St.  Louis,  on  the  occasion  of  the  third 
annual  Lawyers'  Red  Mass,  October  12 
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1945.  at  St.  Louis  Uolversity  in  St.  Louis 
Mo.: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  supjxrrt 
the  Constitution  ol  the  Unlt?d  States  and 
the  State  of  Missouri;  and  thit  I  wiU  falth- 
fuUy  demean  myself  In  my  iwactice  as  dn 
attorney  and  counselor  at  law  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  arc   ability,  so  help  me  God." 

After  a  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  Mis- 
souri had  notified  ycm  that  you  had  success- 
fully passed  the  bar  examination,  as  an  eager 
young  attorney  you  were  Introduced  to  the 
court.  A  judge  set  before  jou  the  words 
which  I  Just  pronounced,  as  one  of  the 
truly  solemn  moments  of  yotn  life,  you  took 
that  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution; 
the  court,  bellerlng  in  the  sincerity  and  srrl- 
OOMMM  With  Which  you  entmctated  thrse 
wonte.  Hilt-wed  you  to  begin  the  sacr«d  duty 
of  practicing  law  !n  the  State  >if  Mlasourt 

This  morning,  as  we  assemble  for  our  third 
celebration  ol  the  lawyers'  red  mM».  it  seems 
rooat  fitting  aixl  proper  thnt  this  ooth  should 
be  chosen  almost  as  the  text  of  my  sermon. 
Those  are  solemn,  serious,  and  sacred  words. 
By  them  you  becume  a  mcmbi«i  of  the  only 
group  la  this  crruntry  who  by  profession 
swear  to  support  ituit  great  document  by 
which  these  United  States  are  legitimately 
constituted  a  democracy.  Thit  Is  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  a  political  gathenng;  it  is  a  re- 
ligious aaeembly  of  men.  men.  who.  by  that 
oath,  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  pro- 
tection and  propagation  of  law  This  makes 
your  duty  In  life  a  religious,  and  not  a. 
political  duty. 

Po-.  dedicated  under  oath  tc  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Sta  es.  you  have 
dedicated  your  Uvea  to  support  a  document 
which  was  conceived  by  reli^ous  Ideals, 
which  WAS  brought  forth  by  lellgious  and 
God-fearmg  men.  which  has  mutured  under 
the  special  protection  of  a  divine  providence 
which  hcs  ever  biesacd  this  liind  of  ours, 
which  wUl  always  remain  healthy  and  strong 
as  a  successful  Instrument  of  government 
only  as  long  as  It  is  a  way  of  life  by  which 
r^glouL  men  are  attempting  to  live.  Irre- 
ligious men  Gtmply  cannot  live  by  om  Amer- 
ican Constitution.  They  must  destroy  It. 
change  it.  or  at  least  circumvent  it  lest  It 
prevent  their  ungodly  machlriatlons.  For, 
the  solid  foundation  of  ou*-  Arierican  Con- 
stitution is  the  recognition  of  ;he  fact  that 
the  law  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  all  law. 

Cur  American  Constitution  i-ests  its  case 
before  the  bar  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  even  before  the  Judgment  seat  of  God, 
with  Its  famous  Bill  of  Rights,  guaranteeing 
the  basic  freedoms  which  maki-  decent,  hu- 
man living  possible  among  men  and  nations. 
The  framers  of  our  Constltutl'Tn  were  wise 
enough,  with  a  wisdom  born  ol  humility,  not 
to  speak  of  our  Government  gianting  these 
rights  or  conceding  these  freedoms.  No. 
they  dared  to  think  of  them  as  inalienable, 
which  no  government  could  grant  nor  no 
power  on  earth  could  ever  take  away;  at  best, 
they  laid  upon  government  at  Its  primary 
function  and  responsibility  to  guarantee  the 
protection  of  these  rights.  Tlaey  could  be 
that  daring,  because  they  wen*  also  logical 
enough  to  think  flrst  of  these  rights  as  an 
endowment,  not  by  governments,  not  by  men 
or  groups  of  men.  rot  even  by  nature,  but  as 
the  endowment  and  inheritance^  which  every 
man  receives  from  bis  Creator.  There  is  only 
one  keyst.one  in  every  arch;  imd.  whether 
every  American  would  admit  it  or  not,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  ke\'stone  of  the  beautiful  arch 
which  is  our  Constitution  is  God.  You  simply 
cannot  escape  it.  T&lu  God  away  as  the 
foundation  of  all  of  our  law  and  constitution, 
and  what  do  you  have  left?  Let  ua.  then,  quit 
talking  about  inalienable  right?,  let  us  dis- 
card the  precious  word  *'freec;om.''  let  us 
then  even  forget  what  right  means.  Freedom 
beconies  the  paternalism  of  )t  benevolent 
government  at  beat,  law  t)ecort*8  a  politics 
which  permits  anything  to  serve  its  own  pur- 
poses, and  right,  as  its  only  foundation,  be- 


comes might — whether  the  might  be  military, 
economic,  political,  or  social. 

Thus,  dedicated  by  oath  to  support  the 
Consutution  of  the  United  States,  you  have 
not  only  dedicated  yourselves  to  a  work 
which  resU  solidly  upon  God;  you  have,  even 
more,  dedicated  yourselves  to  an  Important 
work  for  God  and  for  religion  In  this  country. 
For,  by  profeaslon.  you  are  sworn  to  keep 
God.  religion,  and  Goo  s  law  in  public  and 
political  life.  Otherwise,  you  could  never 
fulfill  your  sacred  dirty  to  support  this  Con- 
stitution which  ts  the  law  of  our  land 

Thua.  It  U  not  surprising  that  a  group  of 
men,  vowed  to  Euch  a  life  and  consecrated  to 
such  f  rlnclples.  should  assemble  to  beg  divine 
assistance  In  the  fulfillment  of  the  truly 
noble  profeaslon  which  is  theirs.  Thus,  we 
are  here  this  morning  out  of  a  sense  of 
need.  To  do  work  pleasing  to  God.  to  achieve 
Kools  which  are  worthy  of  godly  men,  would 
be  IderltftUc  dreaaiiug  imleaa  we  would  look 
to  divine  wisdom  for  guidance  and  to 
heavenly  Inspired  fortitude  for  execution. 
KniJWlng,  too,  that  we  are  engaged  m  a  work 
for  Ood.  wt  con\e  to  Him  for  a  sijectal  Meea- 
uig  for  wbtch  our  profeaalon  haa  aU  but 
glveu  ua  a  special  right  before  Ood. 

Thus.  It  Is  not  surprising  either  that  ttat 
Ca'vhollc  Church  has  encouraged  this  &laaa  of 
thr  Holy  Ghost  for  all  engaged  In  the  legal 
and  judtcinr>'  profession.  Thus,  we  under- 
stand why  the  hierachy  o»  the  United  States 
has  encouraged  the  formation  of  a  Catholic 
Lawyers  Ouild  In  every  diocese  throughout 
the  United  States.  Thst  desire  is  about  to  b« 
achieved  m  the  archdiocese  of  St.  Louts. 
Next  month,  on  November  8,  we  shall  have 
our  first  organization  meeting  You  are  the 
men  who  have  Inspired  our  Archbishop  to 
appix)ve  of  our  plans  and  constitution  which 
will  l>e  presented  to  you  that  evening  You 
have  proven  that  you  want  such  an  organi- 
zation, for  the  simple  reason  that  you  have 
come  to  realize  your  own  need  for  a  closer 
cooperation  with  God  and  with  Catholic  prin- 
ciples In  your  prolessional  life. 

The  Catholic  Church  is  happy  to  give  a 
special  benediction  upon  those  men  who 
have  consecrated  their  lives  to  the  support  of 
the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United  States.  The 
Crttholic  Church  would  never  wa^t  to  see  this 
Constitution  changed.  Its  framers.  perhapjs. 
all  unronscioiisly  have  woven  a  golden  thread 
of  Catholic  thought  Into  lt«  pattern.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Deciarattou  of  Independence,  which  together 
constitute  the  source  of  all  our  American 
political  tradition,  whe; -ler  by  accident  or  by 
an  inspirtag  providence  of  God.  are  simply 
the  expression  of  the  best  of  Catholic  politi- 
cal thought.  The  great  St.  Rot)ert  Beller- 
mine  could  have  written  both  of  them. 

With  these  thoughu  In  mind.  then,  realiz- 
ing that  God's  blessing  ts  upon  your  work, 
appreciating  the  need  of  Gods  help  lu  exe- 
cuting it.  here,  in  the  presence  of  God,  I  am 
now  going  to  ask  you  to  stand  and.  repeating 
after  me.  phrase  by  phrase.  In  a  txxly,  renew 
that  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution 
which  you  solemnly  took  that  day  when  you 
began  your  law  career. 

Ladies  aiKl  gentlemen,  will  you  all  please 
rise. 

(The  lawyers  then  recited  the  oath  In  a 
body.) 


A  West  Point  for  Diplomat] 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

if^'.>       ii»vM>4.-V0    J.    LrVivL 
OF  MASSAC HUbf lis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17. 1945 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


wish  to  include  the  following  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Post,  Bos- 
ton. Mass..  on  October  12.  1945: 

WOULD  TKAIN  VrKTTtO  STATtS  DIFtOMATS— 
THOMAC  DOKCAN  ITaCSS  WXST  POIKT  FOa 
ENVOYS 

Establishment  of  a  West  Point  for  diplo- 
mats, where  carefully  chosen  young  men 
could  be  educated  and  trained  in  interna- 
tional aflalrs.  to  implement  American  di- 
plomacy toward  solution  of  the  problems 
which  t>eaet  us  in  a  warlike  world,  wa«  pro- 
posed last  ulght  by  Thomas  Dorgan,  clerk  of 
the  Suffolk  Supeilor  ClvU  Court. 

Addressing  the  Wlnthrop  Post  at  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary  at  Hie  Du^'out  on  Har- 
mon Street.  Wlnthrop.  Mr.  I>orgun  reviewed 
war  and  postwar  developmtnU,  and  tb«a 
said : 

•The  best  answer  to  all  titase  vlui  prob- 
lems would  be  a  more  careful  selection  of 
our  dlpkunau.  AU  the  European  nations 
have  a  dlplom.  are  maaVera  of 

International    ,  :    only  concern 

Is  th^  benefit  oi  i  y— and  they  do 

a  good  Job  for  thi  _    no  matter  who 

gets  hurt  in  t:,  .iin, 

"Under  otu-  ».>...tii,  ws  appotnt  men  to  be 
ambaaaadors  who.  although  very  often  l)rll- 
llant  men — and.  of  courae.  they  have  to  bt> 
moneyed  men — do  not  posaees  that  worldly 
wisdom  which  U  typical  of  European  diplo- 
mats. 

•We  could  very  well  esUblUh  a  school, 
such  as  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  where 
carefully  chosen  young  men  could  be  edu- 
cated and  trained  lu  interuational  aOairs. 
We  are.  from  now  on.  an  important  factor  in 
world  politica  and  we  need  the  best  diplo- 
mats the  Nation  ciii  p'.oducf  " 


Unemployn-f  fii     N'>     Pr-b'em    In     N-Tt^ 
Dakofo   r'ur.nt:    Rf  c  on*  1 1  Moa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hov   CHARLES  R   ROBERTSON 

OF    NUE7H    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREEENTATn^ES 
Wednesday.  October  17.  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  concerned  to  ask  the 
question:  Is  not  the  promise  so  gener- 
ously made  by  the  propagandists  of  the 
CIO  movement  that  we  will  .soon  have 
unprecedented  numbers  of  unemployed 
in  the  United  States  a  question  that  must 
be  viewed  in  the  light  of  propaganda? 

At  this  date  we  are  told  long  before 
the  men  have  all  returr>ed  from  the 
armed  forces  that  there  are  vast  num- 
bers of  unemployed,  and  still  in  the  mid- 
continental  section  of  America,  a  section 
very  important  to  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation,  there  is  today,  as  there  has  been 
during  the  war.  great  need  for  man- 
power. Certainly  those  who  are  return- 
ing from  the  armed  forces  are  not  re- 
turnmg.  or  not  going  into  the  midconti- 
nental  section  of  the  Nation  where  help 
is  very  much  needed. 

Under  the  privilege  of  unanimous  con- 
acDt,  I  include  herewith  an  article,  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  economic 
development  for  the  State  of  North 
Dakota: 

UNEICFLOTMEMT     MO     PROBLFM     IN     MOKTH 
.•AKOTA    DCraiNG    RECOK  TUUtlUM 

Washington. — A  sampling  of  cn:  •  lea 

In  North  Dakota  shows  liiat  uuen  nt 
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.  apparently  will  not  be  a 

tnlc  Development 
:   bu«ine««meu  re- 


The  Com: 
(CEDi.  an 

crullcd  from  the  principal  Uidutirlal  cenleri 
of  the  Nation,  underttjok  by  telegraphic  sur- 
vey to  determine  Ju«t  what  the  impact  of 
p»ace  win  mrun. 

Replies    from    local    CID    chairmen    and 
other  oaciul-^.  mnde  publi(  arc  "gen- 

erally cnc(.ura«ln|{"  for  N'  icota. 

Replies  fn  m  varloua  towiu  and  cUlca  in 
ttoe  State   Irctude 

Banks  (McKcnsle  Comuy)  :  This  being  a 
»tr.  tiK  nnd   farming  district,  our 

MD  :.>hlemi  In  past  yrnrs  have  been 

MMOoal  Our  no«<l  of  help  will  be  amply 
Mpptlad  by  our  returning  veterans.  We  do 
not  exp«:t.  however,  any  unemployment  to 

neeu:  No  unemployment  In  this  com- 
jii  ould  use  50  workers  In  build- 

in 

Lk-v;  Practically  no  unemplcyment 

here  i.^  i'  .ik  will  come  when  defcniC 
workers  and  servicemen  return. 

D!cklnK>n:  Not  over  30  unemployed  now. 
Expect  peak  unemployment  next  winter. 
Workers  cf  all  kinds  needed  today. 

Enrlerlln:  There  are  no  unemployed  m 
>       ■    :in. 

,fton:  Unemployment  no  concern  this 
area.  Community  could  use  600  to  800  work- 
ers. 

Grand  Forks:  At  the  present  time  approxl- 
r  V  650  men  could  be  placed  In  industrial 

;  yment  In  Grand  Porks  City  and  East 
Oruud  Fi:rks  and  most  Jobs  would  be  fairly 
permanent.  Al-o  could  use  from  now  to 
D-'cember  1  Irom  500  to  2.000  seasonal  em- 
ployees  In   tgricultural    pursuits. 

Hirvcy:    No    unemployment. 

Lisbon:  We  do  not  have  any  problem  here 
at  present  as  there  are  no  unemployed. 
We  ar  going  to  be  able  to  absoro  and  take 
care  of  all  that  return  to  our  county 

Mlnot:  No  unemployed  and  will  not  have 
any  this  winter  or  for  several  years  because 
of  the  Garrison  Dam  and  Missourl-Souris 
Irrigation  project  construction. 

Mott:  Cculd  use  200  men.  Demand  will 
Increase. 

Valley  City:  No  unemployment.  Com- 
pleted survey  shows  185  Jobs  available  now. 

Wahpoton:  No  unemployment.  Could  use 
60   to   100   workers  now. 


Lis.  Edwird  .A.  Silk  and  John  J.  Tuauiac 


I  NSION  OF  REMARKS 


I!0::.  H\RVE  TIBCOTT 


won  thl-s  honor  for  storming  a  German 
fortress  and  single-handedly  killing  4  of 
the   enemy    and    capturing    12    other.s. 

Pi ' •  Truman,  when  Conferring  the 

C>  :onal  Medal  of  Honor  on  Lieu- 

tenant Silk  and  14  other  soldiers,  said: 

When  I  l(X)k  out  and  see  these  lH)y8. 1  know 
I  nm  lotking  at  the  greatest  country  on 
earth.  They  didn't  think  of  themselves  as 
hcroe.^.  probably  didn't  th^nk  there  was  any- 
thing unvisual  In  what  they  did  They  were 
dolm:  their  cluty.  They  will  help  vis  take 
this  Republic  to  world  leadership  where  it 
belongs  and  has  belonged  for  25  years. 

Lieutenant  Silk  returned  to  his  home 
in  John.stown.  Pa.,  on  October  5  to  see 
for  the  first  time  his  Infant  daughter. 
No  one  but  his  wife  knew  that  one  of  the 
country's  outstanding  heroes  of  World 
War  II  was  returning  home  from  the  war 
front.  Hfi  walked  into  his  modest  home 
and  held  in  his  arms  for  the  first  time 
his  daughter.  Judith  Ann.  and  his  two- 
and-a-half-year-old  son.  Jerry.  Lieu- 
tenant Silk  is  a  member  of  a  family  of 
11  children.  Their  father  died  in  1918 
and  the  children  were  reared  in  Moose- 
heart.  Their  mother  passed  away  in 
April  1941.  3  days  after  Edward  entered 
the  armed  forcc.>. 

Lt.  John  J.  Tominac.  Franklin  Bor- 
ough. Greater  Johnstown,  Pa.,  was 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  in  April  1945.  Lieutenant  To- 
minac. while  fighting  in  Italy,  led  the 
first  platoon  of  Yanks  into  Valmontone, 
thus  assuring  its  capture  from  the  re- 
treating Germans.  The  soldier,  who 
served  as  the  platoon  leader,  ordered  his 
platoon  into  the  lead  against  the  enemy. 
He  then  led  one  squad  down  the  road 
into  the  Germans,  going  out  ahead  of 
a  supporting  tank.  While  the  enemy 
scored  direct  hits  on  the  tank,  he 
manned  its  machine  gun.  Even  though 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  he  continued 
with  his  platoon  to  attack  the  enemy. 

Following  his  transfer  to  France  in 
1944.  he  was  instrumental  in  the  capture 
of  52  Nazi  prisoners  when  the  Sixth  Array 
took  Cleurie  Quarry,  a  granite  fortress 
on  the  Seventh  Army  front. 

Lieutenant  Tominac  received  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  from  Lt.  Gen. 
Alexander  Patch  at  Nuremberg  on  April 
22. 1S45.  He  is  married  and  a  resident  of 
Greater  Johnstown,  Pa. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  17.  1945 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  place  in  the  Record 
the  following  remarks  regarding  First 
Lts.  Edward  A  Silk  and  John  J.  Tominrx, 
two  yours  men  from  Johnstown.  Pa., 
who  have  been  awarded  the  Nations 
h  ghest  honor  by  having  conferred  upon 
them  the  Ct  onal  Medal  of  Honor. 

It   is  only   : li   that   we  should   be 

proud  cf  these  young  men,  who  have  dis- 
tingt:  ■  -'  •'  :-  Ives  by  gallantry  by 
riski.  .or  their  c"untry  above 

and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  for  the 
Nation  which  ell  cf  us  so  de?.rly  love. 

On  FivAay^Oclcber  12.  First  Lt.  Ed- 
V  i  A.  Silk  was  awarded  t>.e  Congres- 
:    :..:!  M-'Cji!  -A  H'T.'^r.    Lieutenant  Silk 


Provided  for  Pilotr  or  the 
Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  :  ^..J  i .  ;,:URRAY 

OF   WTSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  17. 1945 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speiiker,  the  effect  of  vitamin  A  on  the 
hum?.n  eyesis'nt  has  long  been  known. 
World-famed  nutritionists  such  as  Dr. 
E.  B.  Hart,  of  Wisconsin,  and  others  were 
consulted  by  the  wur  authorities  in  re- 
gard to  nutritional  foods.  The  consump- 
tion of  vitamin  A  was  one  example. 


On  Sspteqiber  26.  1945.  I  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  the  Surgeon  a3neral. 
Dr.  Thomas  iParran: 

SCPTEMBKI  26.  1945. 

Dr.   Thomas  Parran. 

Surgeon  %icncTal.  United  States  PubUe 
Hcal^i  Service.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Di\R  Or  P4RRAN;  In  reading  various  news- 
pajier  artlclei  nil  during  the  war  I  noted  in 
many  Instances  the  stress  placed  on  foods 
with  a  hirh  Vitamin  A  content  as  part  of  a 
pilot's  diet.    ' 

PlloU  havfl  told  me  that  they  have  alwuya 
had  plenty  ct  butter  and  that  they  ttaed  It 
freely. 

I  have  nevi  er  heard  mentioned  In  my  con- 
ver.^tlons  wl  th  pilots  nor  have  I  read  in  the 
newspaper  ai  tides  any  reference  to  the  con- 
sumption of  oleomargarine. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the 
Information  is  to  whether  oleomnrgnrlne  was 
prescribed  aa  part  of  the  diet  for  pUoU  at  any 
time  during  the  war. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rxm  F.  Murray, 
Member  of  Congress. 

On  September  28,  1945,  I  received  the 
following  letter  from  Dr.  Parran: 

Federal  SECURriT  Agency  . 
Unitfd  ST.'VTts  Public  Health  Service, 

Washington.  September  28.  1945. 
Hon.  Reid  F,  Mur.KAY. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Waiiington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mb   Murray:  Your  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 26.  conctrning  the  use  of  oleomargarine 
by  pilots  hafe  been  received. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Surgeon  General's 
Office  of  thi  Army  that  oleomargarine  was 
not  prescrihpd  as  part  of  the  diet  for  pilots 
at  any  time  (during  the  war. 
Very  iincerely  yours, 

Thomas  Parran, 
Surgeon  General. 

The  fact!that  butter  contains  11,000  to 
18.000  intt^national  units  of  vitamin  A 
and  oleomargarine  has  only  9,0C0  inter- 
national u^its  of  vitamin  A  injected  into 
some  of  it^  although  not  injected  in  all 
the  oleomargarine  made,  wao  realized  by 
the  armed  forces. 

The  poiiit  I  wish  to  bring  out  is  that 
the  Oleo  T^-ust  did  not  have  the  ability  to 
influence  the  medical  profession  so  far 
as  the  artmed  forces  were  concerned. 
The  false  oleo  propaganda,  where  they 
have  been;  advertising  that  oleo  had  as 
much  vita^nin  A  as  butter,  is  proving  of 
little  value. 


A  Matter  of  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REJ^IARKS 

OF 

HOI*.  BWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

I  OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  toUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wei  nesday,  October  17,  1945 

Mr.  ROi  >ERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  have  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  REi:or.D.  I  include  editorials  from 
two  of  the  leading  newspapers  in  my  dis- 
trict rega'ding  my  bill,  H.  R.  4C51.  to 
wit:  The  Palm  Beach  Post  and  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  Daily  News. 


I 


AIT:  Nn:x  TO  THK  roxn^FSSiONAL  i^rro^D 


\  s  ;<>,: 


The  Palm  Beach  Post  adjudged  this 
bill  to  be  a  matter  of  Justice  and  com- 
ments on  H.  R.  4051  as  follows: 

A  MATTER  OF  JVmtrt 

Enlisted  men  in  the  armed  forces  hare  a 
food  friend  m  RepresenUtlve  Dwiomt  L. 
Room. 

The  Sixth  District  Congrviaman  baUtrea 
thty  should  receive  equal  ti'«aUiMnt  with 
oooamUsloued  oOoan  in  the  iiatttr  of  fur- 
lough or  leave  tUne.  A  bill  he  tntroduo*d  in 
Congress  to  bring  that  abou:  has  reoelved 
much  favorable  attention. 

The  Rogers  bill  would  glre  enlisted  per- 
Bonnal  leave  tlott  equal  to  84  days  t>er 
month,  or  SO  dayi  per  yaar.  It  provides 
that  when  an  enlisted  man  or  woman  u  dis- 
eharged  from  the  aarvioe.  the:f  ahall  be  en- 
titled to  full  pay  and  allowance  of  accrued 
leave  that  has  not  been  used,  at  the  rale  of 
pay  lor  the  rank  held  at  the  time  of  aepara- 
tlon  from  the  aarTlce. 

A  retroactive  dauae  In  the  measure  pro- 
vides that  enlisted  personnel  discharged  be- 
fore Its  passege  shall  have  90  days  after  it 
becomes  a  law  In  which  to  ftle  appllcaUon 
for  any  pay  that  may  be  due  under  its  pro- 
visions. 

Commissioned  officers  already  enjoy  the 
benefits  ro  that  making  them  available  to 
enlisted  perjonnel  can  in  nowise  be  regarded 
as  a  gratuity. 

Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  payment  of 
bontises  but  there  cannot  well  be  much  dis- 
agreement over  the  Injustice  of  the  discrimi- 
nation which  Representative  Rogers  i£  try- 
ing to  have  eliminated.  < 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  Daily  News  des- 
ignates H.  R  4051  as  a  bill  giving  equal 
rights  to  all  and  comments  as  follows: 

Recently  Mr.  Rogers  introduced  H.  R  4051. 
a  bUl  to  grant  to  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
armed  forces  certain  benefits  in  lieu  of  ac- 
cumulative leave. 

The  purpose  of  this  toll!  Is  to  provide  for 
enlisted  men  furlough  or  leave  time  equal  to 
2^  days  per  morith.  or  30  days  a  year:  it 
further  provides  tliat  when  GI  Joe  is  dis- 
charged, he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  re- 
imbursement for  full  pay  and  allowance  of 
accrued  leave  that  he  has  not  tised  at  the 
rate  of  pay  for  the  rank  held  at  the  time  of 
discharge. 

All  this  bUl  does  Is  put  the  enlisted  man 
on  a  plane  to  enjoy  the  same  benefits  as  the 
commissioned  ranks  (officers). 

The  provision  of  this  bill  certainly  is  Just 
and  fair  and  accords  the  same  and  equal 
treatment  to  GI  Joes  to  which  tliey  are 
entitled  and  should  be  elven. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    JlN\1N:.S  RANr-Oirri 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16.  1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  many  other  in- 
dustrial powers  of  the  world,  has  been 
developed  around  coal  resources.  Coal 
is  the  priceless  ingredient  that  protects 
the  economic  health  of  the  Nation  and 
is  essential  in  the  production  of  steel  and 
power — the  two  primary  requirements  of 
industrial  strength.    Prom  the  time  that 


the  first  coal  mir  in  this 

ootuitry  and  the  lir.si  iron  lurnace  put 
into  operation,  our  hi.^tory  and  prog- 
reis  have  been  inseparable  from  coal. 

No  better  example  of  the  importance 
of  coal  In  our  national  pxi.»stence  can  be 
cited  than  the  vital  part  coal  played  In 
World  War  II  which  has  just  ended. 
Millions  and  millions  of  tons  of  coal 
wrested  from  the  earth  kept  our  bla.st 
furnaces  roaring  and  the  wheel.n  of  in- 
du'itry  turning,  and  provided  chpniionN, 
medicines,  synthetic  rubber  materials, 
and  hundreds  of  other  essential  prod- 
ucts. Coal,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  resource,  enabled  the  United  Siaie.^ 
to  prove  again  that  it  was  a  bulwark  of 
strength  and  power  agairxst  the  forces 
of  agfr«8slon  in  this  world. 

West  Virginia  produces  almo.st  one- 
fourth  of  the  bltuminors  coal  of  the 
United  States  and  is  the  leading  bitumi- 
nous-producing State  of  the  UrUon.  Coal 
is  the  life  blood  of  our  people  and  our 
industries.  I  have  been  closely  associated 
with  the  problems  of  the  industry  for 
many  years.-  I  realize  how  much  coal 
means  to  my  State  and  to  the  Nation,  and 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  future 
of  coal. 

MUST    STUDY    ALL    nATTRTS 

In  boasting  of  the  fact  that  Ametica 
has  enough  coal  to  !ast  2,000  years  at  the 
present  rate  of  consumption,  we  are  prone 
to  overlook  some  of  the  more  unfavorable 
features  in  the  coal  picture.  For  in- 
stance, our  reserves  of  high-grade  coking 
coal  needed  for  steel  manufacture  are 
none  too  plentiful  and  present  a  scarcity 
problem  in  the  immediate  future. 

I  include  the  following  recent  news 
story  bearing  directly  on  this  point: 

CUTS  COKE   FOR   GAS   USE 

Washimcton. — The  War  Production  Board 
today  directed  gas  manufacturers  to  conserve 
byproduct  ccal  through  maximum  operation 
Of  all  facilities  for  the  production  of  water 
gaa 

Water  gas  Is  manufactured  from  oil  and 
coke.  This  process.  WPB  officials  said,  results 
in  smaller  consumption  of  coke  than  other 
processes. 

WPB  also  ordered  gas  manufacturers  to 
make  full  use  of  other  tuels  where  stand-by 
facilities   are   available. 

Beginning  October  15,  Industrial  tisers  of 
coke,  including  utilities,  will  be  restricted  to 
a  20-day  supply  This  reetnctlon.  WPB  said, 
is  in  line  with  Its  policy  cf  "taking  any  action 
necessary  to  prevent  stock  piling  of  scarce 
materials." 

This  country  of  ours  is  broad  and  spa- 
cious, and  there  are  some  areas  where 
the  production  of  coal  is  insufficient  to 
su.stain  the  population,  resulting  in  the 
shipment  of  coal  into  these  areas  by  long 
rail  hauls.  The  many  different  kinds  of 
special  coals,  both  for  generating  power 
and  for  metallurgical  uses,  are  not  al- 
ways close  enough  to  existing  or  poten- 
tial industries  to  encourage  healthy  in- 
dustrial growth. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  plenty  of  coal 
as  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  but  that 
certainly  is  no  reason  why  we  should  fail 
to  use  it  prudently,  conserve  some  of  the 
best  coals  for  posterity,  exact  every  pos- 
sible unit  of  energy  from  our  coals,  and 
otherwise  see  that  none  of  this  valuable 
resource  is  wasted.    In  the  history  of  the 


world,  and  in  our  own  hi.story,  we  have 
many  examples  of  the  unwise  use  of  nat- 
ural resource.s  and  the  dire  con.xequrncea 
that  Inevitably  follow.  We  cannot  afford 
to  take  chHnces  with  cotl.  the  main- 
spring of  our  industrial  economy. 

My  great  concern  atwut  the  future  of 
coal  spiings  from  the  knowledge  that 
the  Congress,  in  the  urgency  of  cutting 
down  wartime  expenditures  and  re.^tor- 
Ing  the  Nation  to  normalcy,  is  ''^  be 

a.<iked   by   a   commlHre   to   el.  <    a 

small  appropriation  which  provides 
funds  for  exploring  soutres  of  coking 
coals  in  tht'  United  State.'!  nnd  finding 
new  deposits  of  rtml  in  critical  areas. 
This  money — about  $375  000 — had  been 
appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  to 
continue  It.s  coal  exploration  work  In 
1946  and  to  add  more  valuable  knowUMlge 
about  coal  to  that  already  assembled, 
both  during  the  critical  yf'ars  of  the 
global  conflict  and  during  the  preceding 
generation. 

I  believe  there  are  numerous  wartime 
activities  of  the  Government  whic>i 
sliould  be  curtailed  immedialely — emer- 
gency offices  and  agencies  that  have  been 
set  up  to  perform  a  specific  task.  Govern- 
ment-owned factories  and  plants,  and 
many  other  items  for  which  the  need  has 
disappeared.  Most  of  these  projects 
were  operated  solely  during  the  emer- 
gency and  it  was  understood  by  all  con- 
cerned that  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over 
they  should  be  liquidated. 

EXPLOaATTON   IS    NVEDED 

An  inventory  of  American  coal  re- 
sources— t>egun  years  ago  and  still  being 
worked  on-^and  a  wise  use  of  coal  re- 
sources throughout  the  years  to  come 
certainly  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an 
emergency  wartime  expediency  and 
something  that  should  be  dropped  like  a 
hot  potato  the  minute  peace  rettirns. 
To  wipe  out  this  meaper  amount  for  coal 
exploration  along  with  the  cancellation 
of  the  vast  plans  for  war  plants  and 
projects  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  sad 
mistake.  Coal,  as  the  basis  of  our  na- 
tional economy  in  war  and  peace,  de- 
serves the  best  consideration  from  the 
Congress,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
small  appropiiation  for  coal  exploration 
will  not  become  a  victim  of  the  mass  de- 
mands for  cutting  down  wartime  ex- 
penditures. 

The  appropriation  for  coal  exploration 
wliich  may  come  before  this  House  in 
the  near  future  is  included  in  a  1946 
appropriation  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  entitled  "Investigation  of  D3posits 
of  Critical  and  Essential  Minerals  in  the 
United  States  and  Its  Pos.scssions."  The 
bulk  of  the  moneys  appropriated  under 
this  bill  was  for  work  on  many  of  th3 
metals  and  minerals  needed  in  war  pro- 
duction, manganese,  cliiomite.  copper, 
lead,  and  many  others.  I  know  that 
there  is  a  need  for  continued  investiga- 
tion of  our  coal  deposits  if  we  are  to 
return  to  an  orderly  peacetime  industrial 
scale  and  if  the  coal  for  synthetic  fuels, 
chemicals  and  dozens  of  other  newly 
found  uses  is  to  be  forthcoming. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  an  old-line  res^*arch  agency  with 
a  reputP.tion  for  integrity  and  prodiiciiip 
results,  has  for  more  than  three  detadea 
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devoted  a  large  part  of  its  work  to 
catalo^^ins  our  coal  resources,  testing  the 
qualities,  flnding  new  uses  for  coal,  and 
otherwise  promotinR  the  interests  of  this 
our  greatest  natural  resource.  Its  staff 
of  technologists  was  thus  well  prepared 
to  assume  a  vital  task  during  the  war. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  sought  new  sources 
of  coking  coal  and  deposits  of  coal  in 
critical  areas.  The  records  will  show 
many  Important  achievements  to  its 
credit  in  ihis  field,  despite  the  limited 
funds  available. 

'  A  number  of  exploration  projects  were 
under  way  at  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  when  the  new  appropria- 
tion of  $37.5.000  was  approved.  With- 
drawal of  this  money  will  result  in  im- 
mediate stoppage  of  all  of  these  projectsi 
the  payment  of  heavy  forfeits  to  con- 
tractors doing  the  drilling,  and  worst  of 
all.  a  set-baclc  to  scientific  and  technical 
advancement — the  very  thing  that  our 
people  are  demanding. 

ALASKA  ttlNG  TESTED 

In  Gunnison  County.  Colo.,  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  is  drilling  holes  to  find  coking 
coal  suitable  for  the  expanding  steel  in- 
dustry of  the  West.    In  Lewis  County. 
Wash.,  the  Bureau  Is  drilling  and  testing 
coal  in  an  cflort  to  provide  additional 
coal  supplies  in  a  region  notably  short  on 
low -cost  coal.    In  Alaska— now  and  for 
many  months  past— the  Bureau  has  ex- 
plored many  areas  in  the  search  for  coal 
to  sustain  the  armed  forces  in  that  region 
and  to  provide  fuel  and  power  for  the 
coming    industrial    expansion    of    that 
1  :■  it  territory.    Specific  appropriations 
\s  ■    ■  made  for  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
Coosa  in  Alabama  coal  field,  to  find  new 
cokino:  coal  to  support  the  steel  industry 
In  the  Birmingham  district — our  second 
greatest  stee.  ;.  :    ducing  area.    Another 
project  in  Nv,::;;  Carolina  in  the  Deep 
River  area  is  designed  to  find  coal  for 
local  domestic  u?es,  for  there  is  very  little 
coal  mining  in  that  section  and  most  of  it 
must   be   shipped   in.     In   the  Georges 
Creek  Basin,  near  Frostburg.  Md..  two 
beds  of  coal  have  been  practically  ex- 
hausted and  the  Bureau  plans  to  explore 
six  other  beds  known  to  exist  deeper 
down  in  the  earth. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  representa- 
tive projects  which  will  be  affected  by  a 
curtailment  of  funds.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  type  of  work,  while  of  great  value  to 
the  war  these  pa.st  4  years,  also  is  of  vital 
Interest  to  the  peacetime  economy  of  the 
countr>'  and  should  be  continued  perhaps 
even  on  a  larger  scale  than  provided  for 
in  the  1946  appropriation  which  I  expect 
to  come  before  us  for  review  in  the  near 
future. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  uses  to 
which  coal  has  been  put  in  the  building  of 
our  vast  industrial  empire.  The  three 
r,eneral  classifications  are  for  domestic 
fuel,  for  the  production  of  heat  and  pow- 
er, and  as  a  source  of  gas.  coke,  and 
chemical  products.  For  domestic  heat- 
ing, coals  of  almost  any  kind  can  be 
used,  but  I  reiterate  that  there  are  many 
areas  in  the  United  Statt.--  u  :..:>>  coal 
has  to  be  shipped  in  via  Io::c  ur.d  lOstly 
rail  haulages. 

In  -:>^neration  of  hcr.t  and  power,  a  coal 
fr  :r.  \vti;ch  the  greatest  amount  of  heat 
v..n  be  I.  Jl-i.ned  t:*.:-  cellar  (.xpo:::ied  is 


desired.  High-rank  coals  are  not  freely 
distributed  throughout  the  country,  and 
in  many  ca.ses  they  have  to  undergo  spe- 
cial preparation  and  be  shipped  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  Coal  exploration  of  the 
kind  I  am  discussing  could  possibly  dis- 
close many  additional  sources  of  coal  for 
heat  and  power  in  regions  closer  to  the 
industries  needing  them. 

It  is  in  the  third  category  that  special 
purpose  coals  are  required— for  gas, 
coke,  and  chemical  products.  These 
coals  must  be  low  in  ash  and  sulfur  con- 
tent and  capable  of  producing  the  car- 
bonized product-  termed  coke  which  is 
vital  in  producing  iron  and  steel.  It  is 
in  this  field  of  endeavor  that  a  long- 
range,  wise  exploration  program  will  pay 
most  dividends  to  the  United  States,  by 
seeking  out  new  sources  of  coking  coals 
for  the  iron  and  steel  industries  spring- 
ing up  all  over  the  country. 

SYNTHETIC   FUELS  ARE  COMING 

In   addition   to   the   three   foregoing 
common  uses  of  coal,  we  are  now  on 
the  verge  of  an  era  which  may  see  a 
good  portion  of  our  gasoline  and  oil  de- 
rived from  coal,  bringing  new  and  heavy 
demands  on  the  resources  and  calling 
for    most    exacting    inventories   of   the 
types    and    quantities    of    coals   in   the 
United  States.     You   are   familiar  with 
the  synthetic  liquid  fuels  program  now 
being  inaugurated  in  this  country  and 
with  the  Government's   plans  to  build 
demonstration   plants   for   the   produc- 
tion of  synthetic  liquid  fuels  from  coal, 
lignite,  and  other  materials.    The  known 
reserves  of  petroleum  are  said  to  be  about 
13  years,  and  it  has  been  accepted  both 
by    the   Congress   and   the   people   that 
now  is  the  time  to  begin  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  the  time  when  we  may  have 
to  depend  upon  coal  to  propel  our  ve- 
hicles and  machines  and  to  provide  the 
lubricating  oil  for  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try.   No  one  can  say  just  how  much  coal 
will  be  needed  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, but  ^he  total  in  tons  could  well 
reach  into  the  hundreds  of  millions.     In- 
asmuch as  we  have  appropriated  $30,- 
000.000   for    research   in    the    technical 
aspects  of  how  to  make  synthetic  fuel, 
should  we  not  realize  that  an  inventory 
and  classification  of  the  varicrus  grades 
of  available  coal  i^j  essential?     We  know 
from  past  experience  that  the  yield  of 
gasoline  pei   ton  of  coal  varies  widely 
in  the  different  coal  fields  of  America, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  published 
the  figures  on  about  a  dozen  beds.    But 
this   is   not   enough.    There   are   more 
than  just  a  dozen  coal  fields  in  this  coun- 
try, and  we  should  have  the  facts  and 
figures  on  every  one  of  them,  ready  and 
waiting  against  the  time  when  we  are 
ready  to  mine  the  coal  and  convert  it 
into  gasoline  and  oil.    The  coal  explora- 
tion work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  fits 
into    the    synthetic-fuel    picture    very 
closely. 

I  could  go  into  detail  about  how  the 
widely  separated  industrial  areas  of  the 
United  States  need  this  or  that  type  of 
coal,  and  how  the  economy  balance  is 
tipped  too  far  when  costly  imports  are 
necessary,  but  I  will  not  do  so  at  this 
time.  The  greatly  increased  demand 
for  fuels  of  all  kinds  has  demonstrated 
beyond  a  doubt  the  need  for  locating 


and  providing  minable  reserves  of  spe- 
cial-purpose fuels  and  for  determining 
the  quantities  of  coal  in  critical  areas. 
Do  not  think  for  one  minute  that  the 
end  of  the  war  has  removed  the  need 
for  such  work,  for  I  firmly  believe  that 
we  shall  need  it  more  in  peacetime  if  we 
are  to  maintain  a  healthy  industrial  pic- 
ture. It  is  all  well  and  good  to  say 
that  we  hate  enough  coal  to  last  us  2.000 
years,  but  the  minable  reserves  of  coals 
and  the  purposes  for  which  the  coals 
are  best  suited  must  be  determined  in 
advance  of  the  depletion  of  the  high- 
rank  coals,  and  if  we  do  not  do  it,  we 
are  headed  for  trouble. 

My  remarks  heretofore  have  concerned 
the  immediate  need  for  continuing  the 
coal  exploratory  work  and  finishing  up 
the  project^  now  underway.  Before  clos- 
ing, I  wish  to  cite  briefly  two  aspects  of 
the  situation  which  are  closely  related 
to  the  current  work  and  at  the  same  time 
are  vitally  important  in  the  long-range 
coal  program.  One  is  the  need  for  an 
over-all  survey  of  coking  coals  in  the  Ap- 
palachian region,  and  the  second  is  the 
desirability  of  a  complete  inventory  of 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  coals  on  the 
public  domain. 

The  Appalachian  region,  where  some 
high-rank  coals  have  been  exhausted, 
still  is  believed  to  be  our  greatest  po- 
'  tential  reserve  of  coking  coals.  However, 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  a  complete 
survey  to  determine  once  and  for  all 
where  the$e  additional  reserves  are  and 
what  theif  qualities  and  quantities  are. 
A  survey  oif  this  type  should  be  a  paK  of 
a  long-raijge  Government  program. 

Mi]ET  DETERMINE  THE  SUPPLY 

With  regard  to  the  millions  of  acres 
of  public  domain — Government-owned 
land — the  United  States  has  only  a 
sketchy  idea  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  colils  underlying  the  land.  We 
know  thaC  there  are  large  but  undeter- 
mined reserves  of  coal  in  western  public 
lands  which  are  subject  to  leasing  by  the 
Government.  By  failing  to  inventory 
this  coal,  the  Government  not  only  is 
passing  up  a  possible  source  of  revenue, 
but  it  is  »lso  neglecting  to  give  proper 
thought  to  the  future  of  the  Nation's  in- 
dustries wjhich  depend  upon  coal.  As  an 
example,  on  one  coal  exploratory  project 
on  public  land  in  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Geological 
Survey  discovered  approximately  12  000.- 
000  tons  of  coking  coal.  This  was  in  an 
area  where  the  prevailing  royalty  was 
15  cents  (  ton.  Thus,  the  coking  coal 
found  there  might  provide  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  future  income  of  $1,800,000. 

The  search  for  coals  of  all  kinds  and 
especially  the  coking  coals,  the  Ap- 
palachian survey,  and  the  inventory  of 
public  doihain  coal  lands,  all  are  a  part 
of  a  progflam  of  great  importance  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  United  States.  Let 
us  view  this  coal  exploratory  work  not 
as  an  emergency  wartime  project,  but 
as  a  long-range,  peacetime  program 
necessary  for  the  industrial  health  of  our 
great  Nation.  I  hope  that  when  the 
reduced  appropriation  bill  for  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  comes  before  us,  my  colleagues 
will  join  xte  in  supporting  a  continuation 
of  the  cotl  exploratory  worlc 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  THOMAS  J  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\^ES 

Wednesday,  October  17. 1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American on  September  21,  1945: 

THE  ATLANTIC  ISLANDS 

The  current  discussions  In  Washington, 
having  the  proposed  lending  to  Great  Britain 
of  te.OOO.OOOnoo  as  their  object,  should  be 
broadened  to  Include  consideration  of  acquisi- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  some — perhaps 
all — of  the  stratrgic  Atlantic  and  Caribbean 
Islands  which  ave  vitally  Important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  but  which  are 
now  British  possessions. 

The  British  delegation  pleads  that  Britain 
Is  In  most  pressing  need  of  the  money. 

While  It  does  not  acknowledge  aoUcitatlon 
of  the  money  as  a  gift,  it  acknowledges  prob- 
able inability  to  renay  If  It  should  be  ten- 
dered In  the  form  of  loans. 

The  frank  Intention  of  the  British  delega- 
tion Is  to  persuade  the  United  States  that 
a  very  great  American  stake,  In  addition  to 
the  obvious  British  Interest.  Is  Involved  In 
letting  Britain  have  the  money— and  thus 
to  be  relieved  of  the  obligation  to  pay  It 
back  and  of  the  humiliation  of  being  unable 
to  pay  It  back. 

The  head  of  the  British  delegation.  Lord 
Halifax.  In  fact  said  In  all  candor: 

"We  have  no  Intention  of  coming  to  the 
United  States  as  suppliants,  asking  them  to 
accept  any  arrangements  to  hc'p  us  which 
they  -in  not  honestly  feel  to  be  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world." 

If  the  British  are  sincere  In  this  profession 
of  concern  for  American  Interest,  there  Is 
an  honest  and  feasible  way  to  prove  It. 

There  are  many  British  islands  off  the 
North  and  Central  and  South  American 
shores  which  the  United  States  needs  for 
security  and  without  possession  of  which 
the  United  States  can  never  be  entirely  se- 
cure. 

For  that  matter,  there  are  numerotis 
French  and  Dutch  Islands  In  the  same  region 
similarly  vital  to  American  security — and 
since  the  que.'^tion  of  loans  to  France  and  the 
Netherlands  will  eventually  arise,  the  pro- 
posal for  American  acquisition  might  very 
well  be  considered  at  the  same  time. 

And  there  Is  the  vital  matter  of  Greenland 
in  the  north  Atlantic,  xhlch  is  a  Danish 
posseFblon.  anJ  of  Iceland — the  latter  being 
only  nominally  Danish,  In  reality,  a  re- 
public. 

None  of  these  many  Important  Islands  ar« 
capable  of  defense  by  their  present  owners  in 
the  event  of  war,  as  was  demonstrated  in  the 
recent  conflict. 

Whenever  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  that  they  be  defended,  the  United 
States  has  to  do  it — and  did  do  it  In  the 
last  war  at  great  expenditure  of  money  and 
materials  and  manpower. 

Now  all  of  these  nations  are  In  as  desperate 
need  for  American  money  In  peace  as  they 
were  for  American  help  In  war. 

Why,  therefore,  does  the  United  States  not 
propose  a  deal  for  permanent  American  pos- 
session of  the  Atlantic  and  Caribbean  Islands, 
which  otherwise  will  alwa>-s  be  a  constant 
menace  to  the  United  States? 

Why.  Indeed,  do  not  Britain  and  Prance 
and  the  Netherlands  and  Denmark  them- 
selves projKJse  such  a  deal,  since  they  need 


American  money  so  badly,  and  since  they 
could  not  hope  to  retain  possession  of  the 
Islands  anyway  in  a  war  in  which  they  did 
not  have  American  help? 

Let  us  take  Lord  Halifax  at  his  word,  and 
offer  Britain  financial  assistance — If  It  must 
be  done  at  all — In  a  form  that  will  be  "in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States." 

For  once.  In  any  event,  let  the  discussions 
of  American  financial  assistance  to  foreign 
nations  be  conducted  by  American  negotia- 
tors with  due  •  account  of  our  American 
Interest. 


David  Lawrence  Supports   Full-Employ- 
■entBill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALiro-.iNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  16.  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  few  men  in  the  United  States 
erijoy  more  universal  resjject  for  their 
integrity  and  sincerity  than  the  editor 
of  the  United  States  News,  David 
Lawrence. 

No  problem  except  that  of  future 
p>eace  is  of  nearly  as  much  importance 
to  the  future  of  our  country  as  that  of 
maintaining  full  employment  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

I  therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  in- 
cluding with  these  remarks  Mr.  Law- 
rence's editorial  of  October  19  in  which 
he  urges  pa.ssage  of  the  full-employment 
bill  by  the  House: 

Full  Employment 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
We  had  full  employment  and  full  produc- 
tion during  the  war  and  It  meant  full  pay 
envelopes  and  full  profits. 

Having  accomplished  this  for  a  destructive 
puipose.  why  can't  we  have  it  for  a  con- 
structive  purpose? 

This  is  the  basic  urge  back  of  the  many 
and  varied  demards  for  full  employment 
which  has  become  a  slogan  for  the  left  wing 
and  a  bugbear  for  the  right  wing. 

Plainly  the  phrase  deserves  to  be  regarded 
with  no  such  tjnbiguity.  For  full  employ- 
ment Is  a  goal — not  a  formula  It  Is  an  ob- 
jective. It  must  not  b-  relegated,  however, 
to  that  category  of  objectives  which  human 
society  is  always  too  preoccupied  or  too  selfish 
to  attain.  It  must  become  a  part  of  our 
thinking — a  realistic  part. 

The  deljate  over  full  employment  unhappily 
has. been  more  concerned  with  implications 
and*  imaginary  ills  or  benefits  than  with 
realities.  We  may  start  with  the  premise 
that  the  conservatives  were  frightened  when 
they  construed  the  plan  a*  compelling  them 
to  furnish  Jobs  even  if  they  didn't  have  them 
to  allocate  and  when  they  thought,  alterna- 
tively, that  we  were  about  to  enter  another 
era  of  WPA  boondoggling  and  leaf -raking. 

SPONSORSHIP  CAtTSED  SKEPTICISM 

Possibly  much  of  the  alarm  came  because 
the  CIO  and  other  left  wing  organizationa 
sponsored  the  full  employment  bills  in  Con- 
gress. But  the  conservaUves  sooner  or  later 
must  get  over  the  feeling  that  because  the 
CIO  sponsors  something  It  must  necessarily 
contain  Marxian  torture  for  the  private- 
enterprise  system.  After  all.  the  CIO  and  the 
APL  are  interested  in  good  salaries  for  their 
organixers  and  full-time  officers  and  they 
have  a  huge  business  to  maintain  now — the 
business  of  collecting  millions  of  dollars  of 


dues  They  have  a  stake  In  the  private- 
enterprise  system.  Strikes  and  work  stop- 
pages cost  them  money,  too.  Their  union 
business  thrives  on  fuU  employment  because 
It  means  more  dues  from   members. 

Management,  however,  has  a  bigger  stake 
In  full  employment  than  any  other  group. 
For  full  employment  could  mean  a  consumer 
purchasing  power  that  would  absorb  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  capacity  of  cur  machines. 
It  could  mean  that  we  would  have  a  surplus 
to  spend  in  foreign  countrios.  and  this  would 
tend  to  achieve  the  economic  aqulUbnura  for 
the  world  which  Is  so  much  to  be  desired  as 
a  I»asi8  for  International  peace. 

But  conceding  that  everybody  agrees  on 
full  employment  as  a  goal,  ham  shall  we  at- 
Uiui  it?  At  the  expense  of  our  freedoms  and 
liberties?  At  the  expeiv^  of  our  solvency 
and  national  credit?     Certainly  not. 

BOONOMIC   SHIP   NEEDS  RtnJDEB 

We  know  that  totalitarianism  cr.n  bring 
full  employment  and  we  know  that,  by  anal- 
ogy, the  urge  of  national  patriotism  in  war 
provides  a  submlssiveness.  if  not  a  coercion, 
that  represents  the  supreme  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  have  had  economic  planning  during 
wartime,  with  some  Government  controls 
that  would  be  obnoxious  in  peacetime. 

The  problem  presents  its  dangers,  to  be 
sure,  but  It  also  presents  a  challenge.  Is 
there  not  some  way  by  which  we  c:\n  achieve 
full  employment  and  yet  not  subjsct  our- 
selves to  the  coercion  of  the  State  or  the  In- 
trusion of  governmental  power  Into  those 
fields  of  endeavor  where  initiative  and  in- 
centive must  remain  If  progress  is  to  be 
made? 

There  is  such  a  way.  A  nation  which  or- 
ganized itself  for  maximum  production  m 
war  can  organize  Itself  for  peacetime  pros- 
perity. But  unless  all  groups  are  willmg  to 
make  certain  concessions — a4  was  the  case 
during  the  war — there  can  be  no  blending  ot 
economic  forces  so  as  to  produce  full  em- 
plojrment. 

The  concessions  are  relatively  simple. 
They  involve  a  friendly  rather  than  a  hos- 
tile attitude  toward  governmental  guidance. 
Our  economic  system  Is  like  a  fleet  of  ships. 
The  fleet  as  a  whole  has  a  definite  objective 
but  all  movements  must  be  synchronized  to- 
ward the  goal. 

The  national  Government  can  be  the  rud- 
der of  our  economic  system.  It  can  keep  the 
Nation  from  steering  into  the  shoals  of  de- 
pression. It  can  guide  the  economic  .'orcee 
away  from  the  rocks  of  •economic  anarchy. 
The  national  Govemmen*  must,  however,  be 
fair  and  honest  and  be  the  umpire  or  medi- 
ator or  Judge — not  the  ally  or  tool  of  any 
group. 

When  one  contemplates  the  vastneas  and 
the  Intricacy  of  our  economic  system,  one 
wonders  how  the  gears  can  ever  mesh.  Cer- 
tainly unless  all  elements  possess  the  desire 
for  cooperation — and  this  means  mutual 
concsssion — there  can  be  no  fitting  of  pro- 
duction into  the  consumption.  It  Is  not 
Just  a  question  of  marketing  the  products 
we  make  nor  is  it  a  question  of  just  Inci  eas- 
ing purchasing  power  so  that  the  people  will 
have  the  money  to  buy  the  goods. 

Artificially  created  purchasing  power  is 
bound  to  bring  In  its  wake  ills  worse  than 
those  sotight  to  be  cured.  We  cannot  au- 
thortae  public  funds  for  nonproductive 
work.  We  cannot  Increase  wages  without 
some  corresponding  gain  In  output  unless,  of 
cctirse.  the  wage  scales  are  not  commensurate 
with  the  production  already  beina  given. 

We  cannot  select  an  arbitr  idaid  of 

living  and   decide  tliat   all   t  .c   lurces 

must  be  united  to  achieve  that  staLdard. 
The  Nation  Is  too  big  to  permit  a  minutely 
controlled  economy.  Full  employment  at 
high  wages  will  tiring  lU  own  Improvement 
m  the  standard  of  living  prov.dsd  we  put 
under  wages  a  minimum  corLSistent  with 
human  needs.  Forty  cents  en  hour  Is  an 
obsolete  minimum  today. 
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We  cannot,  moreover,  look  at  the  Idle 
machines  and.  bemoaning  the  fact  that  they 
are  standing  idle,  urge  that  we  must  keep 
them  going  Just  for  the  sake  of  production. 
The  "production  for  use"  theory  which  the 
Soclallsta  proclaim  Is  predicated  on  the  idea 
that  the  State  operates  all  the  machines  and 
amrnant  the  losses  on  the  citizens  as  a  whole. 
No  form  of  State  Socialism  has  been  tried 
anywhere  that  didn't  In  the  end  point  to 
totalitarianism  and  a  State-control  of  In- 
dividual liberties  and  freedoms. 

voLmoN  vntsus  coercion 
What  we  can  do  to  achieve  social  objec- 
tives in  America  mtist  be  done  by  volition 
rather  than  by  coercion.  This  merely  means 
that  the  National  Oovernment  as  the  spokes- 
man for  all  the  people  can  educate  us  all 
to  the  progiams  needed  by  Industry  and 
labor  to  attain  full  employment.  This  Is  a 
task  cf  analysis — of  Introspection  and  statis- 
tical turvey  of  our  economic  mechanism. 
This  requires  Oovernment  direction  and 
-lunds — a  trivia  amount,  possibly  not  a  one- 
hundr«dth  part  of  the  sums  we  are  paying 
in  unemployment  compensation  by  the 
States  and  Federal  Oovernment. 

We  knew  little  about  our  cconcmlc  life 
tjcfore  World  War  I.  We  made  use  in  the 
postwar  years  -f  the  lessons  learned.  We 
have  learned  much  more  this  time  and  that 
Is  hecau>e  the  war  lasted  longer  and  we 
!  'd  huge  segments  of  economic  power 

.  cted  them  Into  productive  channels. 
Our  procuctlon  job  during  the  war  Is  the 
inarvel  of  all  times.  It  really  won  the  war 
for  us  a;id  helped  other  natloiu  to  victory, 
too. 

With  this  enormous  capacity  and  skill. 
-V.:<\\  we  go  back  to  the  prewar  days  and 
f'.r.it  along  on  a  hlt-or-miss  basis  or  shall 
wo  have  a  program?  Who  can  provide  the 
l)rngram? 

The  first  step  Is  to  bring  the  representa- 
tives of  largv!  and  small  economic  groups 
and  Interests  together  under  Government 
auspices  to  study  the  things  that  make  for 
full  production  and  the  things  that  re- 
peatedly slow  down  or  interrupt  our  eco- 
n  imlc  machine. 

A   BALANCED  ECONOMY 

Sonetimes  !t  Is  maldistribution  of  work- 
ers. Sometimes  It  is  maldistribution  of 
credit  Sometlm>>s  It  Is  the  simplest  thing 
In  the  world — lack  of  Information  about 
markets,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  Some- 
times it  Is  monopolistic  Interference  or  tm- 
fair  competition.  There  are  dozens  of  fac- 
tors that  can  eventually  produce  a  catas- 
trophe. 

We  cannot  fix  our  minds  on  any  one  factor 
but  must  survey  all  factors.  To  say.  for 
Instance,  that  In  every  year  the  Federal 
Budget  must  be  balanced  even  if  it  means 
eliminating  certain  vital  functions  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  put  us  in  a  strait-Jacket  which 
no  private  business  would  tolerate.  Would 
any  management  accept  from  Its  owners  the 
mandate  that  there  must  never  be  a  detlcit 
year?  Would  it  be  fair  to  place  on  any  single 
busUMas  the  responsibility  for  the  failure 
Of  eone  other  related  business  or  industry 
which  supplies  the  raw  materials  and  which 
may  be  hit  by  something  over  which  the 
first  business  has  no  control? 

Nobody  of  responsible  thought  wants  an- 
other W^PA  economy,  yet  in  a  time  of  wide- 
spread distress  due  to  unemployment,  po- 
litical pressure  compels  the  starting  of 
WPAs.  To  prevent  such  extremes.  It  Is  better 
to  plan  ahead 

Democracy  can  be  organized  for  efficiency 
In  peacetime  as  well  as  In  war.  Organization 
can  be  democratic  and  self-controlled.  But 
only  government  can  provide  the  sf.n.i  i:« 
and  the  means  for  organizing  the  rucid'  .s 
elements  of  our  eccnomlc  society. 

Full  employment  can  be  attained  by  an 
American  spirit  of  f,i:r  ;  .  sv  and  simple  hon- 
esty ajjplieci  to  the  i;ic:5  ,i    ur  economic  life. 


llie  best  agency  to  gather  those  facts  and 
proclaim  them  each  year  Is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That's  what  the  full  employment 
bill  really  means  and  that's  why  the  House 
of  Representatives  should  pass  the  Senate 
bill  and  help  the  American  people  take  the 
first  constructive  step  toward  the  building  of 
a  balanced  economy. 


Streamiining  Congress 
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OF  Oiil-AllOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  17. 1945 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  the  excellent  article  on  streamlining 
Congress  published  in  the  October  issuo 
of  the  magazine  Tomorrow.  This  article 
was  written  by  one  of  the  foremo.'=t  stu- 
dents of  House  organization,  the  Honor- 
able Jerry  Voorhis,  Member  from  the 
Twelfth  District  of  California. 

The  article  follows: 

STREAMLINING    CONCKESS 

(By  Jerry   Voorhis.   Member   of   the  Hotise 

of    Representatives,    Twelfth    District    of 

California) 

During  the  past  few  years  it  has  become 
more  and  more  evident  that  a  new  spirit  of 
Independence  and  initiative  has  been  needed 
In  Congress.  This  legislative  body  of  our 
Government  was  never  Intended  to  depend 
so  completely  upon  the  direction  and  guid- 
ance of  the  Chief  Executive  as  it  has  been 
doing  over  the  past  decade.  As  the  law- 
making branch  of  the  Government,  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  Congress  is  to  formu- 
late as  well  as  pass  upon  the  statutes  of  the 
land.  Yet  in  recent  years  Congress  fell  into 
the  habit  of  either  adopting  or  rejecting  the 
President's  proposals,  without  contributing 
to  any  considerable  degree  constructiv*  pro- 
posals of  its  own.  Thus,  Congress  became 
divided  between  the  friends  of  the  President 
and  his  enemies,  and  a  most  every  issue  was 
thrashed  out,  in  part  at  least,  on  this 
unsound  basis. 

What  was  urgently  needed  In  Congress  was 
a  new  spirit,  a  spirit  more  in  keeping  with 
the  true  nature  of  democracy,  a  spirit  re- 
quiring more  effort  and  more  devotion  on  the 
part  of  each  individual  member,  and  of  Con- 
gress as  a  whole.  With  the  growing  realiza- 
tion that  its  rightful  and  normal  official 
duties  had  been  neglected.  Congress  already 
began  to  stir  itself.  Recently  it  has  been 
taking  preliminary  steps  toward  Increasing 
Its  own  effectiveness  and  strengthening  its 
position  In  the  National  Government. 

Already,  a  special  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Members  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  to  consider  all  proposals 
along  these  lines,  and  rather  exhaustive 
hearings  have  already  been  held  by  this  com- 
mittee. In  addition,  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion has  taken  place  on  the  floor  of  the  two 
Houses,  as  w^ell  as  In  the  public  press,  and  a 
widespread  public  opinion  has  existed  for  a 
long  time  which  demands  that  Congress  or- 
ganiz^  itself  more  efficiently  in  order  to  meet 
the  staggering  load  of  problems  and  de- 
cisions it  has  to  face. 

With  the  present  new  administration,  all 
these  issues  have  been  brought  sharply  into 
the  foreground.  What  had  been  prior  to  that 
time  a  matter  of  good  governmental  policy 
ha.-  :.o\v  becr^^me  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity. 


For  In  thlsjprofound  moment  In  world  his- 
tory, the  duty  of  jtistifylng  parliamentarj 
democratic  government  in  the  eyes  of  thii 
and  future  generations  rests  squarely  upoE 
the  shouldjrs  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unite*! 
States.  Th^t  justification  can  be  given  onlj 
If  Congres^  develops,  on  Its  own  initiative 
and  by  its  &xn  effort,  a  constructive  program 
for  placing  the  United  States  In  :ts  propei 
position  wi  h  the  other  nations  of  :he  world 
for  the  maintenance  of  future  peace  y.nd  foi 
solving  at  tionie  the  Insistent  and  complei 
problem  o '  maintaining  a  full  domestic 
market  foi  as  much  goods  £is  America  can 
produce  if  all  her  people  are  employed.  An<3 
these  two  |  reat  goals  must  be  reached  with- 
out the  loj  5  of  the  liberties  which  lie  at  tht 
core  of  American  political  and  social  life. 

Fundami  :ntal  to  all  proposals  for  tht 
Btreamllniiig  or  reorganization,  or  better,  thi 
strengthening  of  Congress,  Is  the  necessltj 
of  having  ( Congress  do  Its  primary  Job  as  thi 
national  legislature  of  the  United  States 
That  job  consists  of  much  more  than  slmpli 
approval  oi'  disapproval  of  proposals  made  bi 
the  Chief  Executive.  It  consibts  mainly  ii 
taking  an  over-all  view  of  America's  preseni 
and  futun  problems,  and  devising  the  besi 
possible  legislative  measures  to  meet  thosi 
problems.  The  position  of  Congress  in  oui 
National  Government  will  ultimately  depend 
upon  how!  well  Congress  performs  this  task 
And  the  l<sue  is  even  deeper  than  that,  be- 
cause the  heart  of  democratic  governmeni 
and  the  bnly  ultimate  protection  of  thi 
people's  constitutional  liberties  reside  In  th« 
vigor  of  tiie  national  legislature.  No  dicta- 
torship hap  ever  tolerated  a  national  legisla- 
tive body.'  And  no  nation  possessing  a  vig- 
orous national  legislature  has  ever  yet  beec 
threatene<  with  the  loss  of  its  people's  llbertj 
or  the  esl  abllshment  of  dictatorship.  Tht 
stronger  tpe  position  of  the  national  leglsla* 
ture,  the  tnore  secure  will  be.  therefore.  th« 
traditional  freedoms  which  we  have  alwayi 
known,      i 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
that  confronts  Congress  will  be  obtained  11 
we  list  some  of  the  major  problems  with 
which  It  tnust  deal  In  the  next  few  years, 
as  well  a|  those  problems  which  contlnu« 
to  arise  y^ar  after  year: 

1.  American  participation  in  a  world  or- 
ganizatloD  directed  toward  the  maintenance 
of  peace. 

2.  American  foreign  trade  policy. 

3.  American  cooperation  with  other  na- 
tions in  4uch  fields  as  the  relief  of  human 
destitutloji  In  devastated  areas,  the  Increase 
of  the  nations'  food  supply,  the  raising  of 
standards!  of  health,  welfare,  education  and 
labor. 

4.  Presiit  and  future  American  military 
policy.      ! 

5.  The  Question  of  island  military  bases. 

6.  The  jproblem  of  the  governments  of 
colonial  territories. 

7.  A  fail",  just,  and  generous  provision  for 
enabling  the  veterans  of  this  war  to  make 
a  worth-while  readjustment  to  civilian  life 
and  to  prcjtect  adequately  the  disabled  among 
them  In  l^eir  right  to  a  decent  standard  of 
living. 

8.  The  Absolute  necessity  of  finding  a  rea- 
sonable answer  to  the  problem  of  a  national 
debt  in  excess  of  $300,000,000,000. 

9.  Devebpment  of  a  coordinated  effective 
national  aucial-security  policy  which  can  pro- 
vide at  least  a  minimum  of  health  and 
decency  fof  groups  in  our  population  who  can- 
not or  ought  not  to  be  employed.  Including 
the  aged,  I  widowed  mothers  and  their  chU- 
dren,  the  jdisabled,  etc. 

10.  Thei  whole  field  of  future  agricultural 
policy  alrned  to  preserve  the  American  family- 
sized  farm  and  to  assure  to  agriculture  gen- 
erally its  lair  share  of  national  income. 

11.  Con»ervation  and  restoration  of  natu- 
ral resources,  such  as  the  soil,  water  power, 
forests,  etjc. 
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12.  The  problem  of  dealing  with  the 
colossus  of  monopoly  in  both  lt«  domestic 
and  International  ramifications. 

13.  The  development  of  a  national  policy 
of  combating  undernourishment.  Improving 
nutritional  and  health  standards  in  all  parts 
of  the  Nation,  and  expanding  the  market  for 
agrlculttiral  products. 

14.  A  well -devised  policy  to  make  certain 
that  the  technological  advances  of  the  war 
period  result  In  the  sort  of  expansion  of 
American  small  enterprise  and  Industrial  ac- 
tivities which  they  should  properly  bring  to 
the  Nation. 

15.  Development  of  a  simplified  and  co- 
ordinated, equitable,  sound  tax  system  which 
will  not  only  raise  necessary  revenues  but 
which  will  also  contain  elements  of  Incentive 
to  full  employment  and  full  business  ac- 
tivity. 

16.  Over  and  above  all  these  domestic 
problems  Ls  the  overriding  one  of  developing 
measures  whereby  a  sUiBcient  over-all  vol- 
ume of  buying  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
people  can  be  maintained.  If  necessary  un- 
derwritten by  the  Government,  so  as  to  give 
a  general  assurance  of  full  employment  in 
America. 

E^'en  the  foregoing  list  Is.  of  course^  in- 
adequate. It  omits  the  Immediate  problems 
of  reconversion,  such  as  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus property,  the  disposal  of  Government- 
owned  war  plants,  the  problem  of  contract 
termination,  the  Immediate  problem  of  de- 
mobilization, and  all  the  rest  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  immediate  postwar  period. 

The  magnitude  of  these  taiJts  assumed  by 
Congress  is  tremendous.  Yet  it  Is  clear  that 
this  work  must  be  done  If  the  America  we 
have  known  is  to  survive.  It  becomes  appar- 
ent, therefore,  that  Congress  must  equip 
lts:lf  with  adequate  sources  of  inlormatlon 
about  all  these  matters.  At  present,  con- 
gressional committees  are  dependent  pri- 
marily upon  two  Botu-ces  for  that  informa- 
tion— executive  departments  and  so-called 
pressure  or  special  Interest  groups.  Valid  as 
these  two  sources  are,  if  Congress  Is  to  ful- 
fill Its  manifold  duties.  It  must  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  check  data  and  add  to  It  by  means  of 
independent  sources  of  factual,  scientific, 
and  analytical  information  of  its  own.  In- 
dividual Members  cannot  possibly  do  an  ade- 
quate job  In  this  field. 

Each  congressional  office  ought  to  include 
on  its  staff,  then,  at  least  one  person  able  to 
devote  most  of  his  timt  to  research  work  on 
legislative  problems.  Every  cor  mittee  of 
Congress  should  be  staffed  not  only  with  a 
clerk,  but  with  a  competent  attorney  capable 
of  acting  In  somewhat  the  same  capacity  as 
solicitors  of  executive  departments,  and  with 
a  reasonable  number  of  research  assistants 
for  tlie  committee.  Aside  from  these,  there 
must  be  a  general  congressional  staff  of  high- 
ly trained  .  nd  thoroughly  competent  people 
brought  together  In  some  such  body  as  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
OI  Congiess,  whlih  may  te  called  upxsn  at 
any  ami.  either  by  committees  or  Individual 
Members,  for  reports  and  analyses  on  any 
phase  of  a  problem  that  ('ongress  Is  trying 
to  solve.  Tliere  is  no  reason  why  the  Lcg'ls- 
lative  Reference  Service  i^annot  be  trans- 
formed into  such  a  gentral  congressional 
staff  It  will  take  money  to  do  it,  and  it  '.Till 
take  imagination  on  the  part  of  Congress 
Itself.     Both  can  be  made  available. 

The  very  magnitude  of  the  congressional 
Job.  however,  necessitates  extrem.e  simpli- 
fication of  machinery.  This  subject  has  been 
widely  discussed  and  some  of  the  answers  to 
It  are  rather  obvious.  Thr  clerk-hire  allow- 
ances for  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
should  be  made  sufficiently  large  so  that  each 
Member  can  afford  the  services  of  a  person 
who  might  be  known  as  a  a  executive  assist- 
ant and  whose  entire  time  would  be  devoted 
to  what  could  be  termed  the  representative 
functions  of  Members  as  distinguished  from 
their    legislative    functions.      For    the    alto- 


gether legitimate  and  extremely  pressing  de- 
mands of  every  congressional  district  upon 
Members  of  Congress  to  assist  individual 
citizens,  organizations,  communities,  or  busi- 
nesses in  the  working  out  of  their  problems 
with  the  Government  are  an  integral  part  of 
the  Job  of  being  a  Representative  today.  To- 
day such  problems  are  vastly  more  numerous 
and  complex  than  was  the  case  only  a  few 
years  ago  Such  an  executive  assistant  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  of  passing 
legislation,  but  would  concentrate  on  render- 
ing services  of  a  general  nature  to  the  con- 
gressional district.  Thus  the  Member  of 
Congress  could  devote  himself,  in  a  manner 
which  at  present  is  utterly  impossible  for 
him.  to  a  more  consistent  and  careful  study 
of  national  problems  and  their  proposed  legis- 
lative solutions. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  committees 
should  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  that  lmportt»nt  phases 
of  national  life  would  be  neglected.  Detailed 
proj)osals  for  such  a  combination  of  com- 
mittees, and  reorganization  of  the  commit- 
tee structure,  have  been  advanced  by  a  num- 
ber of  Congressmen  themselves.  By  way  cf 
Illustration,  there  are  at  present  five  com- 
mittees in  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
deal  with  matters  affecting  war  veterans. 
Obviously  only  one  oommlttee  Is  needed,  and 
It  should  be  a  major,  not  a  minor,  one. 

H.  R.  C'28.  a  bill  Introduced  by  the  author 
of  this  article,  covers  not  only  the  matter  cf 
providing  adequate  staffing  of  Congress,  but 
also  a  proposed  broadening  of  the  functions 
of  the  regular  standing  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  which  is.  in  my  judg- 
meut.  pretty  close  to  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem of  modern  democratic  government. 
Briefly  this  proposal  Is  that  congressional 
committees  should  assume,  in  addition  to 
their  present  function  of  reporting  legisla- 
tion to  the  Hotise  and  Senate,  the  parallel 
and  equally  Important  task  of  continuously 
reviewing  and  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  Congress  enacts  and  which 
result  from  bills  reported  by  such  commit- 
tees. 

The  full  Importance  of  this  progosal  \s  not 
immediately  apparent.  In  the  ^t  place.  It 
would  give  to  Congress.  In  the  most  logical 
manner  possible,  the  means  of  s/eing  that  the 
laws  It  passes  are  carried  out^in  accordance 
with  congressional  Intent.  tTnder  this  pro- 
posal. It  wotild  be  far  more  diffictilt  for  an 
executive  agency  to  place  Its  own  interpre- 
tation upon  language  written  into  the  law 
by  the  Congress,  to  impose  arbitrary  decisions 
upon  the  people,  or  to  take  to  itself  powers 
not  duly  granted  by  Congress. 

In  the  second  place,  in  the  operation  of 
Btich  a  system,  there  would  inevitably  be 
built  up,  both  in  Congress  and  In  the  execu- 
tive agencies,  an  Increased  degree  of  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  each  branch  of 
government.  Und3r  this  proposal  also,  very 
great  progress  would  be  made  toward  welding 
the  legislature  and  executive  Into  a  true 
working  team,  with  the  right  relationship  ex- 
isting between   them. 

The  problem  of  administrative  law,  so 
closely  connected  with  the  task  of  making 
modern  democracy  function  effectively  with- 
out imposing  arbitrary  governmental  re- 
straints upon  the  people,  might  be  largely 
solved  in  this  way.  Likewise,  the  congres- 
sional committee,  confronted  with  the  duty 
of  overseeing  the  administration  of  the  laws 
It  had  created,  would  find  it  absolutely  es- 
sential to  staff  Itself  adequately  for  this  pur- 
pose. And  finally,  granting  to  regular  stand- 
ing committees  this  logical  function  would 
remove  the  necessity  of  large  numbers  of 
special  committees,  thus  making  the  Job  of 
each  individual  member  somewhat  simpler. 
Actually,  many  of  these  special  committees 
have  been  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating various  executive  agencies  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  doing  their  work 
properly,  and  also  to  act  as  a  convenient 
forum  for  the   airing  of  congressional   dis- 


satisfaction   with    the    manner   In    wfaicii   a 
given  agency  is  conducting  itself. 

If  Congress  Is  to  mainuiti  Its  rightful 
jxjsitlon  in  the  American  form  of  Govern- 
ment, much  more  legislation  should  be' con- 
ceived and  drafted  by  Congress  itself,  and 
less  of  it  should  be  handed  to  Congress  from 
outside  sources  simply  for  congressional  ap- 
proval or  disapproval.  In  short.  If  Confoess 
is  to  oe  a  true  national  legislature,  it  must 
be  primarily  responsible  for  national  legis- 
lation. Obviously,  this  will  require  a  pro- 
graming of  the  work  of  Congress  with  a 
view  to  making  the  legislation  to  be  acted 
upon  Ot  Into  the  pattern  of  the  national 
needs  of  the  United  States. 

Por  this  purpose,  there  must  be  a  steering 
committee  In  both  Houses  whose  responsi- 
bility It  shall  be  to  make  these  decisions. 
There  should  be  such  steering  committees  In 
both  the  majority  ajid  niUiority  parties. 
They  should  meet  at  regular  Intervals.  At 
the  head  of  the  majority  steering  committee 
In  the  House  there  would,  of  course,  be  the 
Speaker  and  next  to  him  the  majority  leader. 
With  them  should  sit  the  chairman  of  the 
more  Important  committees  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  The  steering  committee* 
of  the  Senate  should  be  organl»d  in  simUar 
fashion.  Before  such  committees,  each 
Member  of  either  the  House  or  Senate  should 
be  able  to  come  to  appeal  for  the  inclusiou 
cf  i^articular  legislation  In  the  action  pro- 
gram. The  decision  of  the  rteerlni?  commit- 
tees would  thus  constitute  the  judgment  of 
the  ConKTeas  as  to  the  type  and  scope  of 
legislation  which  would  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Nation. 

The  minority  steering  oommlttees  would  be 
composed  of  minority  leader*  In  the  House 
and  Senate  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
bers of  important  committees.  The  function 
of  the  minority  steering  committees  vould 
ob-lously  be  somewhat  different  from  that 
cf  the  majority,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  would  be  occasions  when  there  could 
be  agreement  of  both  groups  on  matters  of 
transcendent  national  Importance.  Further- 
more, the  advancement  by  such  minority 
committees  of  their  own  program  would 
have  the  healthy  effect  of  giving  the  people 
of  the  United  States  ctmtinucus  oppor- 
tunity to  Judge  the  relative  menu  of  the 
majority  and  minority  programs. 

These  are  a  lew  of  the  Important  and 
urgent  elements  which  are  an  integral  part 
of  this  problem  of  streamlining  Congress. 
In  essence,  the  clarification  of  this  problem 
is  one  of  the  ftinctlons  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. Accordingly,  if  Congress  would  at  its 
next  sessiion  proceed  to  take  some  of  the 
steps  outlined  here,  it  will  have  tackled  the 
major  part  of  tlie  job  of  efficiently  preparing 
Itself  for  the  most  momentous  decisions 
that  perhaps  any  legii-laUve  body  has  ever 
been  called  upon  to  make  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

li!)N.  ERUjKS  riA'iS  ^ 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Oetober  17.  1945 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  group  of 

75  distinguished  students  of  rural  life 
recently  issued  a  statement  Man's  Re- 
lation to  the  Land,  setting  forth  certain 
principles  which  the  signers  believe 
should  underlie  cur  national,  State,  and 
Individual  actions.  The  statement  was 
made  public  on  August  24.  1945.  by  Rt. 
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iav.  Mssr.  I-  G.  Ligutti,  Na'i'-nai.  Ci".^.- 
olic  Rural  Life  Conference  v-i;  (nv:  ,; 
Avenue.  P  :•!  ;nes,  Iowa  D  B  :  : 
Y  Landi>.  committee  on  i^v. :;  ai.J 
Country  Llle.  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.  297  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York; 
and  Dr.  Gabriel  Davidson,  the  Jewish 
Agricultural  Society.  386  Fourth  Avenue. 
New  Yoik. 

Under  l?ave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  full  statement  and  commend 
It  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
Congress  in  connection  with  letjislative 
aids  for  the  advancement  of  American 
farm  life,  and  o  -  'iv  duect  attention 
(0  the  timely  n  .  :  >  in  paraiiruph  15 
to  help  for  returned  voter  an*  seeking 
op  on  the  land. 

.i.cnt  follows; 
Man  I  Relation  to  th«  Land— A  STAiiMtNT 
or  r     .  Which  8MAI.L  UNDtaut  Oun 

Na,  ,  I  ,  ANU   iNUJVlDUAt.  AlTlONt 

W«   hold 

CioO  crctticd  ihe  world,  ol  which  the  i»urtU 


f  Hi*   tnRtntnltti   tha   world 

hutniin   urmuii      Iht'trlnrr. 

n.MiffM   n  dirvct   nnturnl 

.  u.  crf.UiMi   inluiul  rr- 


luvmit  I  r 
tor  llif  t 
all  huuiau   I 

tlltlll     to     l>B^ 

•ourcra, 

Oodi  Intention  In  cre»tlon  1«  to  cnubie 
miw»  to  live  with  tllBnlly  In  Record  wiih  hit 
noblK  nulure  und  Umllny.  to  drvclop  hli»  iwfr- 
•onallty.  o  cM«i)ll»h  nnd  mfllntuln  n  family, 
and  In  bf  u  u^dul  mrmbtT  of  society.  So- 
ciety *xl»l«  til  fuinil  the«e  ulms. 
THE  aooo  rAnTH 

The  land  li  Ood't  greatest  m:Ucrlikl  gift 
to  mankind.  It  U  a  lundamcnial  suuice  of 
food.  nber.  und  fuel.  The  right  to  u»c  such 
elemental  source  cf  life  and  development  li 
esaentlul  for  human  welfare.  No  law  or  con- 
tract l»  BUI  erlor  <•"  natural  law.  A  tuada- 
mentiil  huiran  right  Is  not  to  be  denied  or 
rendered  irietTeillvo  by  any  lesal  ordintu.ces, 
appartnt  pn-voui;  rights,  or  obligations. 

STirWARUSHI.' 

Land  Ih  a  very  special  kind  of  property. 
Ownership  of  land  doea  not  gl\e  un  absolute 
right  to  use  or  abuiie.  nor  la  U  devoid  tit  no.  lal 
reapohsibllltien.  It  Is  in  fact  u  stewiiidship. 
It  trnplle*  Buch  land  tenure  and  use  aa  to  en- 
•>  poaMUur  to  develop  his  personality, 
.11  a  decent  atandsrd  of  living  for  hii 
lamily,  and  fulfill  social  obligations  At  the 
same  tim*".  the  Inud  iiteward  hnr  n  duty  to 
enrich  the  soil  he  lUla  and  to  hand  it  down 
t  I  future  Kcncrallona  m  a  thniik  oftorliiK  to 
Ood,  the  Kiver.  arrt  aa  a  loving  inheritance 
to  bis  children's  children. 

THE    rA?tJ!V    ANO    lANO 

Since  the  family  U  the  primary  r  atltu- 
\Um,  ui  1  itfAnrrtBhlp  of  land 

must   L.  I    the   ftiinily   unit   in 

Yltw      tiip  •  ll'y  I'f   ilH'   farm 

homi   tor   i;  .  t:   and   wholesome 

family  life  Is  the  reason  for  the  universal 
'  intercwt  in  lai  d  nee  and  rural  welfare  A 
unique  relationship  ellala  between  the  fam- 
ily and  the  vorntUMi  of  agriculture  The  farm 
\%  flif  luitivp  h.itutnt  of  the  lamlly.  The 
;  ,     inusl    therrlore    have    the 

I.  ion    in    economic   and    focial 

pli;nnU»i;  Tiiu  ui;huut  the  history  of  the 
United  States  these  funduinental  principlea 
have  been  worked  out  through  National  and 
State  leC'Slation.  und  they  have  been  upheld 
by  court  deciBUms  und  popular  acclHlm 

Utltt  tiaX  AND  HUMAN   WKirARt 

!  >t  to  be  Judged  merely 

.11  but  by  a  balanced 
a  ot  the  spiritual.  socUU.  and  ma- 
ls  that  redound  therefrom  to  per- 
•oo.  family,  and  society.  The  land  la  not 
tu  be  a  aource  of  tteneOt  to  a  favored  lew  and 
a  OMaas  ot  aet'^Uc  Ubui  tu  Uic  many. 


Second  only  to  making  land  available  to 
the  family  Is  the  responsibility  of  society  to 
encourage  and  to  educate  the  land  stew- 
ards in  the  proper  and  most  efficient  use  of 
the  land  and  In  such  techniques  as;  will  make 
them  masters  of  their  own  economic  destiny. 

THl   TIIXEHS    RIGHTS    AND   OtTIES 

The  worker  on  the  land  and  his  family 
possess  the  first  right  to  the  fruits  of  their 
toll  for  a  decent  standard  ot  living.  Second 
to  such  right  come  the  rights  ot  any  non- 
cpsratlng  owner  and  of  the  State.  Rural 
people  have  the  right  to  receive  directly  their 
Just  share  of  the  economic,  social,  and  re- 
lig.ous  benefits  In  organized  society. 

The  stewards  of  the  land  owe  sacred  duties 
and  obligations  to  Ood.  the  community,  and 
humanity  A  taithful  and  honest  fulfillment 
of  their  responsibilities  goes  hand  In  hand 
with  their  rights  and  privileges. 
KuouavrKD  wrrMi  ua  loa  tme  practical  api-u- 
cATuiN  or  nil  ottxAaiD  pkinciixm  on  lano 

fOLKV 

1  Make  use  of  the  land  an  Intngral  part  of 
norio   pcoiiomlt    plannlnu   und   tMnUltt»i, 

U  Ins:si  th:«t  rduiutlon  for  land  stcwnrd- 
».hi|)  aiul  the  pn  Ovuilvp  home  bo  (lUtstandlng 
(OMturrs  of  rural  (Hlucutlon 

3.  Kmphasire  a  special  proKruin  of  enlUt- 
ment  ui:<*  iruiiilnu  In  sooonduiy.  liberal  iirta. 
tfilmical,  and  profcwiloiuil  schools  for  pto* 
reisiuiinl  sp  the  rural  community 

4    MiK     I  ly-typi'  lurin  operutcd  by 

the  owner  a  major  objective  of  le:ilslatlon  and 
planning 

6  Relorm  the  system  of  taxli?  land  nnd 
improvements  so  aa  to  facllltato  access  to 
natural  resources,  security  cf  tenu.c.  and 
proper  land  use. 

6  Revise  land  sale  nnd  renta',  contracts, 
mortgage  obligations,  and  other  <,ebt  instru- 
ments so  that  no  los*  of  ownership  or  Inss- 
curlty  ot  tenure  ke  possible  except  through 
negligence  or  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer-operator. 

7  DiscoufRge  large  land  holdings  as  un- 
democrailc  and  unsocial 

8  Where  larne-scale  productlcn  is  neces- 
sary and  advisable,  encourage  tht;  ute  cf  co- 
ol-'ratlve  techniques  with  local  ownership  and 
management 

9  At  all  time*  encourage  cooperatlvea  as  a 
means  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  material  ad- 
vancement. 

10  Where  and  when  large-sculr  indostrlnl- 
tzcd  farming  exists  and  requires  •:inplu>inent 
of  aeasonal  or  yeur-rt.und  labor,  demand  for 
su' '  lip  u  living  family  wage,  decent 
hi  .  iniiK.  und  collective  barHninlng. 

11  Lu,e  lii.i'  'A  •  It  and  hi-UsliiK  for  the 
laborer  on  tl.r  .u  .ii  furmw  bo  Uccviit  und 
Just.  (Low  u  .  '  und  pc;or  houiiiig  fur  the 
farm  laboni  ui  '  to  lower  ihe  rewurd  and 
staiidutda  of  living  ol  tlte  lamiiy-lypi>  tarn-.er, 
bring' UK  his  own  family  liibor  It. to  competi- 
tion wlih  the  p  )orl    puid  hu-d  tntid  ) 

I'i  Extend  rodut  sccurlly  proas.ons.  par* 
t.cuUuiy  health.  old-aj',e  and  survivors'  in- 
surance, tu  farm  people  and  other  rural 
dwellers. 

13.  U(  velop  locally  owned  anl  controlled 
business  niiM  Industry  in  lural  cummunllles 

Is.  BncoUfuKe  devolc)pn:ent  of  the  "one 
foot  on  soil  aid  one  iiK)t  In  cliy"  type  of 
tlvlnj  as  greatly  advantugeLUa  tj  the  family 
wher  ude(|Uate  cash  income  la  itccured  from 
work  m  inuustry  or  commerce. 

15  Make  land  settlement  possible  for  re- 
turned soldiers  and  displaced  war  wo.ka* 
through  proper  nnanclal  and  eciuciu  oit.a 
plpnnirg.  provided  qualified  people  so  desire 
and   sound   arrangements  can   tw   made. 
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AtrHAOmCAL    LUTINO 

(All    individuals    algned    In    their    personal 
capacttlea) 

THI   ROMAN   CATHOLICS    SMNINO 

Rev.  A.  J.  Adams.  D.  J.,  Complon  High 
School. 


Dr.  Thom;»s  J.  Aroeneaux.  South  Western 
Louisiana  Ii^titute. 

Frank  Brute,  publisher.  Milwaukee. 

Mrb.  Albert  Eisele.  Farm  Homemaker— Ru- 
ral columnist.  Blue  Earth.  Mmn. 

Most  Rev.  (Vr'iUiam  A.  Grimn.  D.  D.,  bishop 

°  ReToTcrce  G.  rilgglns.  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Cuiiference. 

Prof  Emetson  Hynes.  St.  Johns  University. 

Rev.  Johq  LaFarge.  S.  J.,  editor.  America. 

Very  Rev.  Hubert  Lerschen.  regional  direc- 
tor of  rural  hfe.  Rayne.  La. 

Rt.  Rev  J:  :gr.  L.  O  Ligutti,  National  Cath- 
olic Rural  L  fe  Conference. 

Win  LlBscer.  the  American  Journal  ol  Eco- 
nomics &  sociology. 

Ft.  Rev  I  onalU  A.  McLean,  professor.  Cath- 
olic Uivcrsl  y  of  America. 

Prof.  Wll  lam  J.  McDonald.  Catholic  Unl- 

ver.'iiy  of  America.  ^,  w  » 

ML^st  Rfi  .  William   T.   Mulloy.   b.shop   o. 

1  lugr.  John  OOrady. National  Con- 

ference of    Catholic  Chnritlea. 

M  ;-t  Rci  Edwin  V.  OHura.  D.  D..  blahop 
of  Kansoj  ( Illy,  founder  of  National  Catholic 
Rurnl  Life  .'(inference, 

Rv.  Chmlps  fhiiipps.  Bt.  Mary'l  Church. 
Oukmnd.  Culif,  ,  ^,      ^  _ 

R.'v.  Pat  icli  T.  Qnlnlan,  rejlonal  dlrtctor 
of  rural  llf  •.  BrookflHd  Center,  Conn, 

Twrv,  Jol  n  C.  riuwe.  B.  J  ,  author  and 
ter.cher.  R  l3e.  Md. 

Miirtin  I   Sttlm,  dairy  farmer.  Chilton.  Wis. 

Rev  Mai  tin  E.  Schlrber.  O.  8  U..  dean.  8t. 
J  hUH  Un  versity.  CoUeRCVUle.  Minn. 

Eciward   3kl!lln,  Jr..  editor.  Commonweal. 

Joe?ph  (I.  Tialncr.  sales  manager.  Roller 
Ec-rlng  C<  .  of  America. 

R3V.  Josiph  V.  Urbaln.  pastor.  Mlllcrvllle, 

Ohio. 

Dr  Lydrlne  van  Kersbergen.  Crall  Work- 
ers. Love'.nnd.  Ohio. 

Kcv.  Lee  R.  Ward.  Notre  Dame  University. 

Most  R  IV.  Charles  D.  White,  bishop  of 
£poI;ane. 

Dorothy  WUlmann.  the  Queen's  Work,  8t, 
Louis. 

t  HE     PaOTXSTANTS     SIGNING 

Dr.  Joseph  Ackerman.  Farm  Foundation. 

Rev.  O.  O.  Arnold,  United  Brethren  in 
Christ. 

Jumes  C    Baker,  bl.hop.  Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  O.  h.  Baker.  University  of  Maiylaiid. 

Rev.  Ed  k'ln  L.  Becker.  DiNClples  of  Chr.st. 

Rev.  J.  iurt  Bouwmun,  MuhlKaii  Council 
of  ChurctiL-d  and  Chilstlan  Education. 

U,  R.  Eiiwen.  Cooperative  League  of  the 
United  Bi  ites  (^f  America. 

Rev,  Lt<  narU  M.  Dramm,  Reformed  Church 
In  Amtru".  I 

Ur.  MKik  A.  Onwber.  Hume  Misaluns 
Council  o    North  Amoilca. 

Dr.  William  V,  Dennis,  Pennsylvania  State 
CoUcKe. 

Kcv.  Fr unci*  A,  Drake.  Friends  of  the  Bull. 

ricv,  bl  .rlry  E,  Greene,  f'  '  '•. 

Bianley  Hu.ntlton,  Rural  ,  n. 

Uev.  Hi  da  L.  Ivta.  N,  E.  Town  und  Country 
Church  C  jmmlsalon. 

Rev.  J  ihn  B.  Ketcham.  International 
Council  01  Rellrlaus  Education. 

Dr.  Benton  Y.  Landls.  Committee  on  Town 
and  Couiiiiy 

Dr.  Ku  hU'cn  MacArthur,  national  board, 
Y  \V.  C.  i.. 

Dr.  He  iry  W.  McLaughlin.  Presbyterian 
Cliurch  III  the  United  States. 

Rev.  I.  W.  Moomaw,  Church  of  the  Breth- 
ren. 

Dr.  H  rmann  N.  Morse.  Presbyterian 
Church  111  the  United  States  of  America. 

Rev.  D)nald  F.  Plelstlck.  Homo  Missions 
Council  ( f  North  Amrrlca. 

Dr.  H>nry  8.  Randolph,  Presbyterian 
Church  Ifi  the  United  States  of  America. 

Christian  Rural  Fellow* 
■hi 


Dr.    H  >nry    8. 
lurcli  1;  i  the  Unit 
John  H.  Relsncr. 

IP. 

Dr.  Mirk  Rich. 


Iflsslon  £  ociety. 


American  Baptitt  Huitit 
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Rev.  CUfford  L.  Samuelsou.  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

Dr.  MarUn  Schroeder.  Midwest  Synod. 
United  Lutheran  Church  l.a  America. 

Dr.  RockweU  C.  Smith.  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute. 

Rev  Claude  J.  Snyder.  E^an^eUcal  and  Re- 
formed Church. 

Rev.  William  H.  Staafler.  Mennonlte 
Church. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Stocker,  American  Moravian 
Church. 

Dr.  Thomas  Alfred  Trip]),  Oongregatlcuxai- 
Chrlstlan  Churches. 

Dr.  A.  J  Walton,  superintendent,  depart- 
ment ol  town  and  cotinu  .  work,  Methodist 
Church. 

Rev.  Ralph  L  Wllllamsoii.  New  York  StaU 
CouncU  of  Churches. 

Rev.  O.  L  WllllU,  toam  and  country  de- 
partment. Ohio  Council  of  Churches. 

Rev.  Ralph  L.  Woodward.  Yule  Divinity 
School. 

TNI  JKWa  atONINO 

Dr  Otbrlel  Davtdaon,  J<wiah  Agricultural 


Rabbi  Maurice  M  Blsendrath,  Untoo  of 
Am«rtoan  Hebrew  Congref  itlnns. 

Dr  Louts  Plnk«lst«tn.  Jrwtah  Theoloftoal 
Seminary  of  Ameilca 

Richard  8  Cloldman,  Jfwiah  Agrtcultural 
Bnctety 

Rabbi  RertMft  8  Ooldi  teln,  0ynaffacu«« 
Counrll  of  America 

Rabbi  Ferdinand  M  laaetman.  commtMrton 
on  Justice  and  peace,  Central  Oonfermiee  of 
Aatrtoan  Rabfeta. 

Ilaurtoe  JacctM.  Jtwtah  Publication  8o- 
olety  nt  America. 

Dr.  Isaac  Landman,  editor.  Universal  ^«- 
Ish  Bnoyrlopaedla. 

Dr  Solomon  Llpt4Eln,  Coni>ge  of  the  City  of 
Hew  York. 

Dr.  Julian  Morgenst^rn,  Hebrew  Union 
College. 

Rabbi  Stephen  8  Wise.  Jewish  Institute  of 
Religion. 

Or  Joeeph  ZeltUn.  rtbbl  Temple  Ansche 
Cheeed.  New  York. 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  LCRAV,  FORD 

OF    UlCHlOAtl 

IN  THE  H<  It        HTSENTATIVM 

Wedtumiiuy.  Oclobar  17,  i94S 

Mr.  CF  'VT<  '  n  Mr  Bpcakpr,  from 
the  Erot.  i      icw,  presented  by  the 

Chambfr  of  Commerce  of  Puerto  Rico 
June  1045. 1  have  clipped  an  editorial. 

For  approximately  45  years  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  pi'ople  have  been  umSer  what 
might  be  term^  the  control  of  the 
United  8tate«.  W«'  can  look  back  to  the 
experience  of  our  orlglna  Thirteen  Colo- 
nle!<  with  thp  mother  country  of  England. 
From  the  pages  of  history  wr  can  read 
some  of  the  things  that  vi  ere  said  at  that 
time  by  our  own  people  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  they  received  from 
England. 

The.se  are  days  In  which  we  are  main- 
taining vast  armtet,  particularly  In  Ja- 
pan and  In  Ocrmnny.  n  the  hope  of 
comijelling  somi  of  the  people  in  those 
countries  to  conform  to  .some  of  our 
IdMtls  and  institutions.  What  success 
wt  shall  have  in  Ocrma  ly  and  Japan  I 
am  unable  to  say.  At  times  many  of 
us  have  some  doubts  about  how  far  we 


shall  go.  and  to  what  extent  the  Ameri- 
can p>eople  will  sufficiently  interest  them- 
selves in  the  undertaking  to  make  It  a 
success. 

Perhaps  if  we  would  give  more  real 
attention  to  that  portion  of  our  own 
family  which  is  represented  by  2.000.000 
fine  Piierto  Ricans.  we  might  get  more 
satisfactory  restilts  from  them,  and  per- 
haps the  Puerto  Ricans  would  have 
greater  respect  for  our  honesty,  intcc- 
rlty.  and  fair-mindedness.  The  edi- 
torial which  I  submit  for  the  Record  is  at 
least  thought-stimulating  at  this  par- 
ticular* hour  when  we  speak  and  act  in 
such  broad  term.s  with  respect  to  peoples 
located  outside  the  continental  area. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Whether  one  considers  the  matter  aa  a 
member  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community  or 
simply  as  an  American  rlttaen  interested  In 
the  pr»aervatlon  ot  d»niocrarv  and  the 
Amtrlran     principles     of     govi  the 

apathy  with  which  the  H^u>ie  i  i  .  enu- 
tives  has  received  the  report  of  the  Beit  earn* 
mittee  on  its  investigation  of  social.  eoo« 
nomic.  and  political  ccmdltlons  in  Pcrrto 
T  I    disooneertlng  and  dls- 

1.  .         lis. 

lij  UK  ui  Pueiiii  Kico  such  apathy  can  hnve 
but  one  explauaUcai  Tlie  iiuUfferance  of  the 
averace  Congressman  toward  the  Island  and 
Ita  affairs.  The  reallcutlon  that  th<  Indif- 
ference ts  fundamentally  the  cooMquence  of 
widespread  ignorunrr  nmcerning  us  cannot 
In  any  way  tnlnlmlte  our  natural  chagrin 
and  pmtound  concern  over  a  situation  that 
constantly  and  adversely  afTects  our  leicltl- 
mate  irterests  and  mir  relations  with  the 
mainland.  Unquestiooably  we  are  In  a  eery 
large  measure  reapooalble  for  such  a  state 
of  affairs.  Our  government  and  our  people 
should  have  made  It  their  policy  to  acquaint 
the  Members  of  Congreas  and  the  people  ot 
the  United  States  with  Puerto  Rico,  lu  peo- 
ple. Its  resources  and  potentlalitlea.  and  the 
true  mutual  value  of  the  relationship  exist- 
ing between  the  Island  and  the  mainland. 
We  have  failed  to  reallae  that  ignorarcc 
breeds  Ind  fference,  and  must  now  admit  that 
we  are  to  blame  for  such  apathy 

In  all  fairness  we  cannot  very  well  Impugn 
Congrees  U  It  has  oome  to  belleTe  that  Puerto 
Rloo  Is  a  poverty-stricken  peathole  t>eyund 
redampUon.  We  have  either  overemphasised 
our  poverty  ourwrlvet  or  abetted  ouuiden  m 
grossly  playing  it  up  It  is  no  wonder  that 
with  notable  —captions  tvaryoiM  In  Oon- 
areaa  baa  a  very  dlatort«d  pilcture  o<  the 
island. 

Huch  Indurtrtnof  la  ctruinly  dltrrMiravlng 
but  we  oould  not  trery  well  take  ofTense  at 
Bomvtblnc  w«  are  mnatly  reaponaibie  for. 
What  la  really  dlacoocertlng  about  It  u  nut 
a')  much  its  slgnineanoe  to  ua  aa  Puerto 
Rk-ans  with  reapect  to  the  relattonshl|) 
extstlnR  between  the  Nation  and  ouraelvea. 
but  the  import  of  such  Indifference  on  th« 
part  of  the  repreeenutlvca  of  the  greatest 
democracy  in  ttM  wqrld.  What  must  really 
and  profoundly  oonocrn  every  publlc-«pu-ited 
cittcen  In  America  is  what  such  apathy 
suggests. 

Woodrow  Wilson  otuw  said  that  "Freemen 
need  no  guardmen."  which  is  v«ry  true.  But 
it  is  also  equally  true  that  tha  price  of 
liberty  Is  etwnal  vigilance.  In  a  democracy 
such  as  the  American  commonwealth, 
which  depends  upon  a  nyat«m  of  checks  and 
balanoea  between  the  three  powers  oompoa- 
tng  the  government,  it  behooves  the  Oongreaa 
as  the  direct  rapreeentatlve  of  tb*  Nation's 
electorate  to  exerctae  such  vlgUaace;  to  ■•« 
to  It  that  the  akaeutlve  power  follows  and 
reepecu  the  prtnctples  of  government  on 
which  the  American  denaocracy  and  the 
American  way  of  life  are  founded. 

The  moment  Congress  neglects  this  para- 
mount  duty    with  complacency   while   the 


Executive,  carried  away  by  Improper  zeal,  or 
oblivious  of  such  principles,  sets  out  to  regi- 
ment every  activity  of  society  or  individual 
initiative  virtually  surrounding  its  freemen 
with  g^iardmen.  the  people  are  faced  with 
a  very  real  and  serious  threat  to  the  prin- 
ciplea on  which  their  liberties  are  based. 

The  report  of  the  Bell  ommltlee  contains 
dear  and  conclusive  indication,  to  say  the 
least,  that  there  Is  ai.  American  community. 
people  by  American  cltlrens,  where  In  open 
violation  of  the  Organic  Act  a  totalitarian 
form  of  government  has  been  set  up  that  la 
wholly  inimical  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Amarlcaa  fOTamment 

How  the  Bouse  of  SopreaenUtlvea  can  re- 
oukln  unperluibed  by  stich  a  grave  duirge  Is 
aomethlng  which  to  vu  eeems  u^xpluublc; 
ail  the  mure  so  in  view  of  tbe  fact  tliat  the 
Terrltorlee  are  the  direct  charges  of  Con- 
grees. aho  lacking  direct  repreaeutatiun  must 
look  tn  It  fui'  the  adequate  piulectlon  uX  tl»e 
rlghu  of  their  people. 

Aa  Amerloan  oittsens  wr  niuai  confeaa  our 
Inability  to  underauud  tiie  lUmaes  failure 
to  react  to  tl\e  vary  serious  state  of  aflalra 
dieoloeed  by  the  report  To  the  cynicai  ob- 
•areer  euoii  aiMihy  aauat  appear  as  imionBUt- 
•at  with  the  daclartd  motives 
in  the  praaaat  war.  Obviously,  ii  ' 
Uie  American  principle*  uf  government  aiKl 
way  of  life  from  tlir  tnalds  should  >^  '•  *  we 
are  aure.  are  of  equal  oooeerh  tu  1 1  r  of 

America  aa  the  ouutde  mehncr  wiiu-u  the 
Nation  18  Aghiing  bitterly  to  destroy. 

We  And  n  ta^poMible  to  o^aeelee  that  the 
Mouse  ot  ■cpeeaentatlves  rtKMU  traat  sueh  a 
queetkM  as  that  poteed  by  the  Bell  committee 
report  of  Uay  i,  l»4fi  (House  Rept  No  4»7l 
as  a  purely  academic  one.  The  memt>er«  of 
the  committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  con- 
ducting the  Inveetlgatlon  and  lepuKimg  lo 
the  Houae,  arul  who  devoted  ronslderablc 
time  and  energy  to  the  task  certainly  did  not 
go  about  It  as  men  who  felt  that  they  were 
dealing  with  an  academic  question. 

Considering  the  gravity  of  the  question  In- 
volved nnd  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
revealed  by  the  report,  there  can  bi-  liulo 
doubt  that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  moat 
Important  matters  submitted  to  ttie  consid- 
eration of  the  Ho\i*.e  of  Representatives  lu 
particular  atid  tu  the  Congreaa  In  general. 
Ita  faUure  to  net  would  indeed  be  twt  only  a 
aerlous  mistake  but  sn  inconceivable  neglect 
of  Its  duty  to  their  fellow  cliieens  in  Pueito 
RIoo. 

Tooo  onmtiscTmiv 

The  announcement  recently  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  I  :n  connei-tion  with 

the  Department's  <ct  foo^l  program  lur 

Puerto   Rico   to   the   effect   that   the   recent 
curtailment   by   Preaidential   oidar   uX   the 
funds  available  for  the  aotae  had  made  It 
neoeaaary  to  Increase  the  price  of  rice,  ood« 
hah,  and  beans  1  cant  per  pound,  u  highly 
lUumlnating  and  aignlfloant.     This  ftiod  pro- 
gram Is  nutliing  less  than  a  monopoly  asub- 
lUhad  here  In  violation  of  the  taw  under  var- 
iotas  pr(t«kt«  whicn  bavf  t>f<'<'  ^(it'Mw«<<i  aa 
dreumstanoee  seemed   p;  !        .   it 

was    the     shortage     of     hn,\  r 

Whan  It  became  obviuu*  tliM' 
could  no  longer  be  uaed.  It  was  i 

inability  of  private  trade  to  supp} 
u(  the  laiand.     When  it  was  tfiown  ti.> 
problem  did  not  exist,  then  it  was  tht  ........ 

of  subsidization.  With  the  virtual  elimina- 
tion of  the  alleged  aubsldy  bhuae  responsible 
for  the  program  now  find  themselves  in  a  dirt 
predicament.  However.  It  Is  qulto  claar 
that  they  will  not  admit  their  utUr  failure 
and  dlaconunue  the  aucalled  food  program 
asoapt  by  compulsion. 

Back  In  April  i»44  the  Bell  Bubcommlitee 
of  the  OommtUoe  on  loaiiiar  Anaira  of  the 
Hmu^  of  HtpiewBtoSlees.  alter  an  e*t«oaive 
'  "  study  of  the  matter  so t);^  ■  ' 
H  '<i'  ii  Rept.  No.  1809.  78th  (  g  /-l 
seas),  strongly  recommending  tl  t  «  hcd- 
eral  Oovernment  retire  from  t L-- .d  uf 
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tndMVor  bcnuM  of  tht  MMMMt  «0»t  of  ^  u< 

9r-      ■  ■  1«ney  to  ^P»  o^*  prlvrtio 

J,,  !.«(:kum  the  Bhlpplng  crt«U 

had  u«M*d  Ui  »uch  n     -       '  thil  thfr*  wm 
no  lonftr  any  justii.  i-«  »t«  continu- 

/Bitm  fcferrinf  to  Ihlt  program  In  »U  final 
rtport  to  the  Hou.«  (H.  Bcpl  No  497.  7»th 
Cotig  Ut  •<••).  the  ComtnltlM  on  Insular 
Aflars  hai  IhU  to  My:  "D«»piie  the  etrong 
T-  tidatlona  iind  despite  the  aMurancea 

c:  ,...  .  -c  bualnr»«  that  they  could  carry  on 
the'  food  importation  and  distribution  ealls- 
futorlly  without  further  governmental  ex- 
penses the  Department  ol  the  Interior  has 
r  •  i  to  perslHt  in  handling  lU  Federally 

f.  program.  althoi:gh   legislation   has 

barred  the  usage  of  lend-lease  funds  in  any 
way  m  this  connection.  •  •  •  Subse- 
quent fctudy  of  the  food  problem  has  indi- 
cated that  there  now  are  adequate  supplies 
or  food  stvffs  and  adequate  shipping  for 
PurLo  Rlcan  trade  to  assure  successful  eup- 
I  •,  ;iig  of  Puerto  Rico's  needs  through 
c.  ..nne)«  of  trade  The  subcommittees 
early  recommendation  that  food  handling  be 
returned   to  private   business   Is  hereby   re- 

afHrraed." 

In  spite  of  such  strong  recommendations 
and  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  not  attempted  to  contradict  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Bell  subcommit- 
tee. U  has  nevertheless  continued  to  Ignore 
the  very  strong  condemnation  of  Its  actions 
and  the  recommendation  that  the  so-called 
food  program  be  Immediately  discontinued. 

In  ao  domg  it  h;is  undoubtedly  counted  on 
tbt  passive  support  given  It  by  the  indiffer- 
ence of  public  opinion  here,  which  was  bound 
to  look  complacently  upon  an  activity  re- 
garding which  it  was  supinely  Ignorant. 
The  arguments  advanced  In  Its  support  have 
seemed  all  the  more  plausible  since  It  had 
been  sold  on  the  idea  that  the  program  was 
designed  to  .educe  the  cost  of  basic  food 
commodities  here. 

Those  who  are  .n  a  position  to  know  had 
become  convinced  long  ago  that  the  real 
and  fundamental  purpose  of  the  so-called 
food  program  was  purely  political  and  de- 
signed to  carry  out  socialistic  theories.  Any- 
ont!  reading  the  Bell  committees  report  is 
bound  to  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  but 
unfortunately  the  report  has  received  scant 
publicity  and  the  majority  of  the  people  here 
are  blissfully  Ignorant  ol  the  same. 

But  even  to  -he  uninitiated  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  an  eye  opener.  It  has  become  quite  cb- 
vlous  to  everyone  that  an  advance  In  price 
affecting  stocks  already  In  the  island  and 
paid  for  prior  to  the  reduction  of  the  appro- 
priation cannot  be  explained  In  the  face  of 
the  oft  repeated  claim  that  the  purpose  of 
the  program  was  to  subsidize  the  food  of  the 
masses. 

After  a  careful  and  dispassionate  analysis 
of  all  the  factors  In  the  case  we  t)€came  con- 
vinced prior  to  the  price  advances  recently 
announced  that  such  subsidization  could 
under  no  circumstances  exceed  $3,000,000  per 
annum.  Obviously  a  subsidy  of  $1.50  per 
capita,  or  $7  5C  per  family  per  annum  Is  In- 
capable of  solving  or  even  qontrlbutlng  to  the 
■olutton  of  any  focial  or  economic  problem 

When  It  Is  considered,  on  the  other  hand. 
that  the  subsidy  was  being  extended  Indis- 
criminately to  everyone  whether  or  not  he 
needed  It  and,  furthermore,  that  such  scant 
and  meaner  help  was  being  extended  at  a 
terrific  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  In  re- 
sponse to  no  demand  whatsoever  from  the 
people  of  the  Island,  who  during  the  past  3 
years  hava  seen  the  most  prosperous  years 
of  their  lives.  It  becomes  quite  apparent  that 
the  subsidization  argument  bears  no  scru- 
tiny and  carries  no  weight. 

Th"  Fdvnrrp  in  prices  recently  announced 
c"  "lent. 

•  <^  Chamber  of  Com- 

merce of  Fuefto  Rico  condtjsively  establish 


t  the  current  wholaaala  prlcai  of 

'  ■  '  [  Supplie".  of  iha  CCC.  which  •(!- 
ministers  tht  food  monopoly,  allow  a  margin 
of  pront  that  on  the  basis  of  the  1944  im- 
ports  win  produce  an  lncom«  of  ovar  three 
and  a  half  million  dolltirt  per  fnnum  nnd 
that  with  the  single  exception  of  codfish,  re- 
garding which  the  chamber  did  not  feel  that 
it  had  concluMve  evidence  as  to  price,  the  08 
has  now  a  fair  and  more  than  a  fair  margin 
of  profit  on  every  Item  still  being  handled 
by  It.  Including  rice. 

Indeed.  It  Is  shocking  to  find  that  this 
Bgeocy.  with  the  approval  of  OPA,  Is  charging 
prices  on  which  the  margin  of  profit  runs 
anywhere  from  15  to  50  percent.  Such  mar- 
gl.is  are  unheard  of  in  the  trade  and  greatly 
m  excess  of  the  margins  that  private  trade  Is 
being  allowed  under  existing  cMUngs.  The 
reader  will  naturally  ask  what  sort  of  sub- 
sldi7atlon  Is  this  that  allows  sucb  outrageous 
profiteering. 

We  doubt  that  the  list  of  excesses  com- 
mitted by  the  administration  under  extraor- 
dinary wartime  powers  and  rcjrulatlons  re- 
veals a  more  sorry  episode  than  this  arbitrary 
and  irritating  monopoly  established  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
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IN   THE  SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Thursday,  October  18, 1945 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  on 
the  subject  The  Farmers'  Stake  in  Full 
Empiovment,  which  I  delivered  at  Tren- 
ton, n"  J.,  last  Thursday  before  the  con- 
vention of  the  Farmers'  Educational  and 
Cooperative  Union  of  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  privUege  indeed  to  come  to  my 
neighboring  State  of  New  Jersoy  to  pay  my 
respects  to  your  valiant  leader  Jim  Patton. 
and  his  courageous  colleagues.  It  Is  refresh- 
ing to  know  men  like  Jim  Patton.  men  who 
can  and  do  understand  the  problems  of  our 
country  as  the  problems  of  a  whole  people 
and  not  of  a  mere  segment  of  our  American 
life.  I  like  Jim  Patton  because  he  sees 
clearly  the  vision  of  true  Am«rican  citlzen- 
rhlp  and  refuses  to  segregate  the  interests 
cf  his  group  from  the  intereiJts  of  all  the 
people  America  is  strong  only  when  we 
subordinate  our  personal  Interests  to  the 
common  interest.  Jim  Patton  and  his  col- 
leagues believe  In  a  strong  Arr.erica. 

I  can  remember  pretty  vividly  the  con- 
dition of  agriculture  when  w«!  saw  agricul- 
tural prices  collapse  immediately  following 
the  last  World  War.  The  ir.en  who  con- 
trolled farm  prices  then  were  interested  in 
tax  reduction  for  the  rich  Andrew  Mellon 
was  more  concerned  about  the  tax  burden 
cf  hi3  millionaire  friends  than  about  sup- 
ports for  the  price  structure  of  agriculture. 
The  three  Presidents  who  served  under  him 
and  a  subservient  Congress  cut  taxes,  re- 
pealed appropriations,  abolished  price  guar- 
antees to  farmers,  and  brought  depression  to 
th3  farmers  10  years  before  it  caught  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

I  can  remember  very  vividly  the  dark  days 
of  1932.  My  sister  purchased  a  Pennsylvania 
farm  in  the  administration  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son for  cash,  mortgaged  it  tinder  Hoover,  and 


rtde«mad  Itt  under  Franklin  RocMveJt,    8ht 
could  not  *ieet  expense*  on   the  milk  sna 
•old  bocau.»  the  ilMl  workers  of  Plttiburgh 
had  no  morey  to  purchasa  tt.    She  could  not 
purchaaa  firm  machinery  and  Iherefort  waa 
unable  to  help  the  steel  mllli  open.    Thla 
transfer  of  ^oney  from  town  to  country  and 
from  farm  lo  industrial  workers  ti  the  key  to 
our  natlonM  prosperity.     Herbert  Hoover  did 
not  know  t  lat.   He  thought  America  lived  on 
a  one-way  street.    He  let  irafflc  move  only 
in  one  dlrei:tlon  and  Andrew  Mellon  wai  the 
chief  truflli  officer.     Jim  Patton  believes  In 
two-way  tAifflc      1  have  seen  him  In  action 
In  Wa8hln|ton      He  believes  fair  wages  for 
industrial  ]  workers     brings     prosperity     to 
farmers  ani  he  believes  high  income  to  farm- 
ers brings  l*ork  and  fair  wages  to  Industrial 
workers. 

In  the  aast  11  years  I  have  been  amazed 
by  the  testimony  of  many  farm  leaders  be- 
fore congressional  committees.     One  would 
exoect  theie  men  to  be  men  ot  wisdom  who 
might    envision   the    interdependence   of    all 
people  unjler   our   American   system   of   free 
enterprisei    One  would  expect  them  to  liken 
our  econotiic  system  to  the  human  circula- 
tory systefi  where  blood  moves  from  arteries 
to  veins  i^  a  never-ending  cycle  of  exchange 
but  when  I  these  certain  agricultural  leaders 
get   befor^  a   committee   and  testify  for   or 
against  l^lsla  ion  a  puzzled  lawmaker  must 
infer  fronl  their  arguments  that  they  believe 
in  arteriei  only  or  in  arteries  clogged  with 
clots  of  inactive  capital.    These  men  believe 
in  econonaic  thrombosis — that  is,  all  except 
Jim  Pattc^. 

In  the  early  days  of  my  legislative  expe- 
rience I  lelieved  in  getting  the  cpinion  of 

8"    the   f^rm   leaders.     When   the   President 
called  tham  to  Washington  to  write  a  farm 
program  many  of  us  felt  that  representative 
men  coulo  and  would  write  a  program  that 
would  bej  satisfactory  to  all  the  farmers  of 
the  Natlcjn.     Some  of  the  plans  sounded  a 
little  cra^v-  to  many  of  us.  but  we  accepted 
the  prop<iEals  suggested  and  supported  their 
legislation  to  a  man— hoping  thereby  to  solve 
agricultule'8  Ills.    Some  of  us  city  fellows 
thought  rurplus  food  should  be  purchased 
by    the    Government    and    donated    to    the 
hungry.  Undernourished  children  of  the  de- 
pression.Tbut  the  farm  leaders  who  came  to 
Washington  told  us  to  "kill  little  pigs"  and 
••plow  dcivn  cotton."    The  very  fellows  who 
devised  tbis  plan  and  persuaded  Henry  Wal- 
lace   to   poUow    their    advice    are    strangely 
silent    now    when   their   political    l>edfellows 
lambast  Ithe  New  Deal  for  policies  of  profli- 
gate  walte,    but    their    names    are    in    the 
record  arid  they  hide  only  in  the  reactionary 
press  wliere  the  truth  of  accusations  never 
makes  tae  headlines. 

Jim  Patton 's  policy  Is  to  get  wages  for  In- 
dustrial'workers.  They  will  provide  abun- 
dant matrkets  for  all  the  food  farmers  will 
produce.:  His  theory  of  economic  freedom  is 
adequati  nutrition  for  all  the  people  of  the 
world  His  Ideal  for  economic  security  Is 
abundaiit  food  for  the  underprivileged  as  an 
Investment  to  protect  the  Nation  against  the 
support  bt  tuberculosis  sanitoria  and  the  In- 
efiQclencj  of  undernourished  labor.  He  be- 
lieves it  to  be  the  duty  of  government  to  pro- 
vide un:  versal  nutrition  on  the  same  scale 
that  go  i-ernment  has  furnished  universal 
education.  He  is  ridiculed  by  the  same  class 
of  citizens  who  100  years  ago  predicted  that 
public  iducation  would  bankrupt  the  Na- 
tion. V  e  now  know  that  public  education 
is  a  national  asset.  Some  day  we  will  learn 
that  universal  nutrition  wUl  pay  cash  divi- 
dends ako. 

Forty  jmilllon  Americans  are  not  properly 
fed  todak.  If  we  were  able  to  properly  supply 
these  pfople  with  the  food  they  need  cur 
medical  and  dental  bill  would  drop  on  a  na- 
tional siale.  Our  factory  eflBciency  would  in- 
crease Qur  schools  would  graduate  more  and 
better  students,  and  our  hospitals  and  sani- 
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toria,  to  Miy  nothlni  of  our  r:)ental  and  penal 
instltuuous,  would  shrink  a. id  shrlval  to  th«> 
point  ot  tnslKntflcanca.  PtiMlbly  muat  im- 
portant for  the  purpoaa  of  iDU  dUouMlnn  ia 
the  fact  that  adtquate  nu'.rtUon  (or  these 
«0,000  oou  peopif  would  require  the  paak  pro- 
dUOUOD  of  American  farn  •  plus  8.000,000 
acraa:  that  la.  our  greatest  war  production 
and  8.000.000  aoraa  bvaide.  Proepartty  for 
agriculture  depa&di  un  proaparlty  for 
all  of  ua.  Hl|{h  wages  and  full  employment 
provide  a  full -dinner  pall  and  a  satlafled 
stomach.  Wt  need  60.0Q0.0G<)  Jobs  to  keep  the 
tarma  of  Americit  pnxiucing  to  capacity. 

I  wtU  not.  I  hope,  be  braided  aa  a  radical 
If  I  quote  frum  the  cunseivatlve  Brookings 
Instltuilon  publication  Ame  ica  s  Capacity  To 
Consume.  The  authors  cited  surveys  made 
following  the  last  World  War  which  showed 
that  families  making  $800  a  year  spent  $400 
for  food,  families  with  $1,300  annual  Income 
spent  8500  for  food,  familiei  with  annual  In- 
come ol  $1,800  spent  $700  for  food,  and  fami- 
lies with  $2,700  income  spent  aSKK)  for  food. 
The  study  showed  that  7(i  percent  of  our 
families  made  less  than  $2,&)0  in  1929.  If  the 
annual  income  of  these  |>eople  had  been 
lifted  to  $2,500  they  would  have  consumer 
40  percent  more  food.  This  would  have  pro- 
vided American  farmers  w.th  between  ten 
and  fourteen  billion  dollars  additional  in- 
come. We  need  to  find  a  way  of  feeding  our 
own  people  well.  Sixty  niillion  Jobs  and 
high  wages  will  supply  the  money  for  ade- 
quate nutrition  and  agricultural  prosperity. 

When  I  speak  of  agricultural  prosperity  I 
understand  tbat  I  am  usln§  a  very  relative 
term.  We  have  never  known  real  a^icul- 
tural  prosperity  that  la  pro6(>erity  for  all  the 
farmers.  When  I  speak  ol  undernourished 
people  I  speak  of  both  city  and  rural  people. 
In  fact,  many  farmers  in  America  do  not  have 
enough  to  eat  and  in  many  a^&es  farmers  who 
eat  enough  in  bulk  find  ev.dences  of  mal- 
nutrition in  the  teeth  and  bones  of  their 
children.  Two  hundred  yeais  of  weathering 
and  profligate  farm  practices  .lave  taken  from 
the  soil  the  very  essentials  df  well  balanced 
food.  Proper  Interest  In  th?  restoration  of 
fertility  is  u  major  responsibility  of  society. 
The  annual  expenditure  of  $300,000,000  in 
AAA  payments  dioring  the  fast  7  years  has 
been  an  Investment  in  fertility  as  well  a*s 
nutrition.  Rural  slums  must  be  abolished. 
The  underprivileged  farmer  must  be  the  ward 
of  the  Government  until  he  becomes  a  self- 
supporting,  self-reliant,  and  self-sufficient 
member  of  society. 

When  we  consider  the  war  production  years 
we  assume  that  6.000,000  farms  produced 
standard  quotas  of  food.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  Three  million  farms  pro- 
duced 90  percent  of  the  food  dvuing  these 
bumper  years.  These  naturally  received  90 
percf»Dt  of  our  agricultural  1  icome.  Think  of 
It — tl>»  other  half  of  the  farms  of  this  coun- 
try produced  10  percent  and  received  10  per- 
cent of  the  Income.  In  analyzing  these 
figures  we  find  that  only  313,000  farms  are 
classified  as  large  scale  operiilons  with  total 
Income  of  $4,000  or  more  while  2.818,566 
farms  are  classified  as  family  commercial 
farms  When  these  are  dlrlded  by  Income 
groups  we  find  that  375.9"3  farmers  made 
between  $2,500  and  $4,000.  1.389.018  received 
between  $1,000  and  $2.5' 0  Income,  and 
1,053  575  showed  an  Income  of  between  $600 
and  $1,000.  Two  million  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  part-time  farmers  re- 
ceived less  than  $800  annual  Income, 

When  we  consider  that  less  than  three- 
quarter,  of  a  million  farmi  earned  $2,500  a 
year  or  over  and  atXDUt  t»o  and  one-half 
million  full-time  farmers  make  less  than 
$2,500  annually  there  Is  no  difficulty  In  de- 
termlng  where  our  national  Interest  lies. 
If  agriculture  Is  to  surviv?  and  If  we  are 
to  look  confidently  to  the  future  for  enough 
food  we  must  adopt  a  national  j  llcy  for  the 
protection   ol  the  lamlly-type  farm.    From 
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our  ptraoDAl  obairvation  the  Uwrer  who 
spend*  his  exceas  caah  to  satlafy  hU  lovt 
for  the  Botj  has  no  claim  on  th«  aaautanoe 
of  Oov«rnment  The  farmer  who  inbartM 
«  pauimony  of  (ertilltr  and  aubillty  has  no 
need  of  support.  The  farmer  who  by  thrtft 
and  experience  has  been  able  to  aoctunulate 
a  Mubslantlal  backioR  of  Mcunty  may  ridi- 
eul*  tha  needs  of  the  fellow  who  u  Ufiinic 
hlmaelf  by  the  boot  ntraps  of  Bucoaan.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  north  or  south,  east 
or  west,  black  or  white,  young  or  afed,  we 
have  no  equality  of  oppt)rtunity  in  the  field 
of  agriculture  today. 

The  young  man  who  befrins  his  agricul- 
tural experience  In  the  field  of  tenancy  makes 
a  noble  struggle.  All  the  leaae  and  tenancy 
practices  are  against  htm.  He  needs  to  own 
a  farm  but  unless  the  tenant  purchase  or 
farm-ownership  farm  loans  are  extended  be- 
yond their  jsreeent  limits  he  is  hindicapped. 
Mortgage  payoaenu  and  unprotected  markets 
together  combine  to  dispossess  him  at  a 
moment's  notlc«.  Price  supports  and  liberal 
credit  are  necessary  to  prevent  disaster  when 
these  young  men  attempt  to  get  a  foothold 
in  life.  A  father  of  growing  chUdren  views 
with  dismay  the  combined  eflecta  of  frost 
and  drought  in  his  struggle  to  provide  for 
nis  flock.  Crop  Insurance  Is  a  basic  need  of 
agriculture  and  especially  the  handicapped 
youthful  operator  Who  is  to  help  when 
disaster  threatens;  when  prices  tumble 
around  these  brave  aouls;  when  economic 
security  vanishes  into  thin  air.  Our  fore- 
fathers came  to  American  to  enloy  religious 
freedom.  They  fought  the  Revolutionary 
War  to  guarantee  tjs  political  freedom  and 
now  in  this  age  of  world  unrest  we  owe  It 
to  our  own  people  to  provide  economic  free- 
dom: freedom  against  want,  freedom  against 
monopoly,  freedom  from  traditional  stand- 
ards ol  rental,  tenancy,  and  crashing  mar- 
kets, freedom  from  the  devastation  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

In  this  age  of  scientific  development  we 
have  conquered  many  of  the  laws  of  Nattire. 
In  this  age  of  economic  development  we  have 
conquered  the  many  superstitions  of  the 
ancients.  In  this  age  of  social  struggle  we 
have  come  to  believe  In  tolerance  and 
brotherhood  as  a  means  of  national  and  in- 
ternational safety.  Havuig  accomplished  so 
much  as  a  nation,  it  is  unthinkable  for  us  to 
suppose  that  we  cannot  harness  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  as  we  have  harnessed  the 
law  of  gravity  We  need  not  be  slaves  to  any 
tradition.  We  have  shown  that  we  can  direct 
the  laws  of  Nature  and  econonucs  as  servants 
of  mankind.  We  can  and  must  overcome  the 
handicaps  cf  the  family-type  farm  and  we 
must  utilize  the  agencies  of  government  to 
do  it. 

Ten  years  of  progress  point  the  way  to  suc- 
cess. We  have  learned  that  we  cannot  trust 
the  farm  leaders  who  subscribe  to  the  eco- 
nomic philosophy  of  Wall  Street,  the  Ameri- 
can Manuiacturers  Association,  or  Pew's  Farm 
Journal.  They  are  the  fellows  who  would  kill 
pigs  in  1934  and  then  squeal  to  the  high 
heavens  in  1944.  They  are  the  fellows  who 
plow  down  cotton  in  1935  and  plow  down  in- 
dustrial production  in  1945.  They  are  the 
fellows  who  would  accept  foiu'th-cla&s  mail 
subsidies  at  the  post  office  and  condemn 
farm  subsidies  at  the  farmers'  mail  boxes. 
Our  Government  has  found  it  necessary  to  go 
to  the  farmer  himself  for  his  version  of  needs. 
Through  community  elections  and  meetings 
we  now  secure  public-opinion  polls  to  guide 
our  policy.  The  basic  democracy  of  America 
speaks  for  farmers,  and  Jim  Patton  has  his 
ear  to  the  ground  as  he  listens  with  us  to  the 
heartthrobs  of  America.  The  American 
farmer  who  tolls  for  his  family's  welfare  and 
the  American  worker  who  toils  for  his  f;unily"8 
bread  are  partners.  Their  interests  are  in- 
separably welded  together  in  a  common  In- 
terest. The  focal  point  of  their  common 
Interest  is  food. 


.^(iff.h    (if    Hrrfi'H    HroHncI!.    .!r  ,    Brinrc 
AiU<  rtuiru'  t  lub  ol    V^S»iim;loa 
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IN  THl  SlNATl  OF  THI  UNTTID  8TATB 
Thursday.  October  U,  1945 

Mr  WHITE.  Mr  Prwldcnt,  I  a.-^k 
unanimous  con.sent  that  there  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbccrd  a  .speech 
delivered  on  October  16,  1945,  by  Her- 
bert Brownell.  Jr,,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  before  the 
Advertising  Club  of  Washington, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President ,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  wish  simply  to 
comment  that  what  little  I  saw  of  that 
speech  in  the  newspapers  did  not  im- 
press me.  but  I  shall  not  object  to  its 
being  printed  in  the  R«co»d. 

Mr.  WHITE,  May  I  say,  in  response  to 
the  ob.servatlons  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  I  have  sometimes  had  a 
.suspicion  that  he  was  not  the  best  pos- 
sible judee  of  the  excellence  of  .speecheb? 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  I  always  yield  in  that 
respect  to  the  Senator  from  Maine,  espe- 
cially if  it  is  a  Republican  speech. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mame? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.<s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No  greater  glory  Inures  to  the  citleens  of 
any  country  in  the  world  than  to  the  Amerl- 
CAn  people  In  their  right  to  participate  in 
their  own  Government.  The  Instances  In 
Which  the  exercise  of  that  right  has  been 
specifically  provided  for  in  our  Constitution 
are  numerous  and  quite  generally  under- 
stood. There  remain  yet  other  cases,  how- 
ever, where  the  lack  of  such  a  specific  provi- 
sion has  given  rise  to  misunderstanding  and. 
often  enough,  to  very  great  confusion  An 
Illustration  is  to  be  found  In  our  dealings 
in   the   field   of   foreign   relations. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the 
President  is  the  sole  organ  to  represent  the 
United  53tate8  In  the  sphere  of  negotiation 
in  our  external  relations.  The  Constitution 
is  completely  silent  on  this  point,  yet  no  one 
would  suggest  on  that  account  that  there 
is  no  agent  capable  of  acting  or  lacking  the 
power  to  act  as  occasion  may  require.  The 
Constitution  specifically  provides  that  trea- 
ties to  bind  the  United  Statas  shall  be  made 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
While  all  treaties  represent  agreement.  It  by 
no  means  follows  that  all  agreements  are 
treaties.  Consequently  great  discussion  has 
attended  attempts  by  our  people  to  follow 
and  understand  when  executive  action  re- 
sulting in  agreement  with  another  nation 
oonstitut4es  executive  agreement  or  when 
that  agreement  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  action  by  that  body 

Yet  other  acts  of  the  Chief  Executive  In 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  have 
precipitated  controversy,  and  of  late  years 
vastly  increased  importance  attaches  to  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs.  There  is 
bound  to  be  conflict  between  a  strong  execu- 
tive who  Insists  upwn  prerogatives  which  he 
believes  belong  to  his  ofBce  and  a  Senate 
which  attempts  to  assert  Its  claimed  re- 
spop-slbllity  in  the  same  field. 

The  Canstitutlon  says  that  Congress  shall 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
garding dlsptslf.on  of  the  property  of  the 
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United  States,  and  certain  assertive  Mem- 
bers of  that  body  inquire  by  what  authority 
the  President  presumes  to  present  to  General 
de  Gaulle  an  American  C-54  airplane  valued 
at  ssveral  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A 
heady  Congress  cculd  Insist  upon  a  congres- 
sional Investigation,  but  a  President  of  simi- 
lar attitude  could  refuse  to  appear  before 
such  a  committee  of  Investigation.  Such  an 
Incident  is  offered  ».tmply  as  Illustrative  of 
the  course  that  a  determined  conflict  be- 
tween the  Congresa  and  the  Chief  Executive 

could  produce. 

Parliamentary  governments  have  not  en- 
countered   any    fu:h    impasse.     The    Prime 
Minister  is  constantly  amenable  to  the  In- 
quiry of  the  parliamentary  body.    No  better 
llluatration  of  the  extent  of  this  power  comes 
to  mind  than  when  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  In  the  midst  of  the  war   called   be- 
fore It  their  own  great  leader.  Prime  Minister 
Winston  Churchill.     He   was  bound   to  de- 
fend himself  under  the  circumstances  which 
led  to   his  api-'Mu-ance.  and  the  whole  inci- 
dent high   Ugiued  the  vast  distinction  be- 
tween what  can   happen  under  our  system 
of  government  and  what  did  happen  under 
the  parliamentary  system  in  Great  Britain. 
The  occasion  was   the  loss  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Repulse,  which  were  sunk  oS 
Malaysia  under  aitaclt  by  Japanese  bombers, 
not  long  alter  Pearl  Harbor. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Churchill  appeared  before 
Parliament  on  January  27.  1942.    He  pointed 
out  that  at  the  time  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 
Conference  in  Aui^st  1941  he  and  Mr  Roose- 
velt  had   discu-«ed   the   problems   likely   to 
arise  in  the  Far  East.    "What  was  the  likeli- 
hood    of     the    far    eastern     theater    being 
thrown   into   the  war  by  Japanese  attacks?" 
he   asked.      "I    will   explain   how    very    deli- 
cately we  walked  and  how  painful  it  was  at 
times — how   very  careful   I  was  that  every 
time    we    should    not     be    exposed    single- 
handed    to    this    onslaught."    he    continued. 
After  discussion  of  hew  he  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
appraised    the    rationale    of    the    likelihood 
of  Japan  s  conduct  in  this  area.  Mr.  Church- 
lU  said: 

••On  the  other  hand,  the  probability  since 
the  Atlantic  Conference  a-  which  I  dis- 
cussed these  matters  with  President  Roose- 
velt, that  the  United  States  even  if  not  her- 
self attacked  would  come  into  the  war  in 
the  Far  East  and  thus  make  the  final  vic- 
tory assured,  seemed  to  allay  some  of  these 
anxieties;  and  that  expectation  has  not  been 
lalslfled  by  the  events." 

What  were  the  questions  resolved  by  the 
two  Chiefs  of  State?  At  what  point  ar^.  the 
American  people,  at  least  through  tlieir 
Congress,  entitled  to  information  as  to  com- 
mitments made  in  their  name  by  the  Presi- 
dent? Interestingly  enough,  the  New  York 
Sun.  on  January  28.  1942.  editorialized  on 
"~~~"  the  paragraph  from  Mr.  Churchill's  address 
which  I  have  just  quoted.  The  Sun  was  of 
the  cpinion  that  Americans  were  cavised  to 
look  to  Washington  lor  enlightenment." 

"On  Its  surface  this  is  a  somewhat  startling 
disclosure."  said  the  Sun.  "Does  this  mean 
that  as  long  ago  as  the  first  fortnight  in 
August  the  President  and  Prime  Minister  had 
an  understandliig  not  only  that  the  United 
States  would  participate  actively  In  the  war 
but  that  participation  would  begin  with  some 
overt  act  In  the  Far  East?  If  It  does  not, 
Mr.  Churchill's  ailuslon  Is  scarcely  Intelli- 
gible; if  It  does  mean  that,  elucidation  of  the 
mystery  Is  something  to  which  the  American 
public  is  clearly  entitled." 

We  know  nov.-  that  the  Roberts  commis- 
sion gave  us  only  such  facts  as  it  was  per- 
mitted to  glean  with  reference  to  conditions 
at  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 7.  1941  The  Joint  committee  of  Congress 
to  investigate  the  entire  situation  will  find 
questions  to  exist  which  far  antedate  the 
events  of  that  fateful  Sunday. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  General 
Marshall's  most  recent  report  concerning  the 


events  of  the  blennlum  from  July  1.  1943.  to 
June  30.  1945.  As  we  consider  the  proper 
relations"hlps  between  the  OfBce  of  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  Congress  In  that  indefinite 
area  of  their  overlapping  authority  in  the 
International  field,  we  might  more  appro- 
priately turn  to  General  Marshall's  report  for 
the  blennlum  which  terminated  on  June  30. 
1943.  In  that  comparatively  neglected  docu- 
ment we  find  much  material  which  bears 
upon  the  point  of  our  present  Inquiry.  Let 
me  quote  a  pertinent  portion: 

'•During  the  late  summer  of  1941  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  improvement  of 
the  landing  strips  at  Rabaul.  Port  Moresby, 
and  Port  Darwin,  and  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Philippines  (Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur)  was  directed  to  deliver  gasoline  and 
bombs  to  these  points  and  to  Balikpapan 
in  Borneo  and  Signapore  in  Malaysia.  De- 
liveries to  all  but  the  last  two  points  had 
been  completed  when  the  Japanese  took  the 
oSensive  December  7." 

The  reference  to  tl:o  ''late  summer  of  1941" 
coincides  with  the  date  of  the  Augtast  meet- 
ing  between   Prime   Minister  Churchill   and 
our  President.     It  becomes  perfectly  evident 
that  none  of  the  points  mentioned  in  Gen- 
eral Marshall's  report  can  be  found  on  Amer- 
ican soil.     Clearly,  our  Nation  had  no  right- 
of  Its  own  to  Improve  landing  strips  on  the 
soil  of  other  and  sovereign  nations,  much 
less  to  deliver  gasoline  and  bombs  to  such 
points  throughout  the  fall  months  of  1941. 
Inevitably,  therefore,  top-level  decisions  were 
made  between  our  Chief  Executive  and  the 
representatives  of  other  nations  involved  in 
the    area    described.     Under    what    circum- 
stances, for  what  consideration,  with  what 
commitments,    the    American    people    have 
never  been  told — unless  Mr  Churchill  told  us. 
As  though  sending  the  persistent  question 
In   these  respects,  July   1942   brought   us   a 
partial  answer  with  the  publication  entitled 
••Hjw    War    Came,'"    bi    Forrest    Davis    and 
Ernest  K.  Lindley.    In  announcing  this  piece 
the  editors  of  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  said: 
••The  story  of  how  and  why  this  Nation — 
with    no    aggression    ir    Its    heart — is    now 
fighting  for  its  life  on  all  continent'-  and  on 
all  oceans,  is  told  in  this  semi-official  report, 
revealed  from  files  in  the  White  House,  the 
State    Department,    and    other    Government 
agencies,   as  well  as  from   the  lively   recol- 
lections of  those  history-making  men   who 
actually  took  part  In  the  events  leading  up 
to  war." 

I  ma>  remind  you  that  Mr.  Lindley  Is  the 
biographer  of  President  Roosevelt,  and  one 
of  the  trustees  he  named  for  the  Hyde  Park 
Foundation.  Discussing  the  matter  of  Far 
Eastern  policy  considered  at  the  time  of  the 
Atlantic  Conference  in  1941,  the  authors 
record : 

"Churchill  wished  to  meet  the  Issue  head 
on.  He  asked  the  President — as  the  British, 
Australians,  and  Dutch  repeatedly  had  be- 
sought this  Government  before — to  Join  in 
an  ultimatlve  declaration  to  Japan.  For 
some  time  the  other  Pacific  powers  had 
sought  to  establish  a  deadline  in  the  Far 
East,  serving  notice  on  the  Nipponese  Empire 
that  thus  far,  and  no  farther,  might  they  go; 
a  deadline  political  as  well  as  geographical, 
setting  bounds  to  pressure  on  other  states 
as  well  as  to  the  enlargement  of  Japanese 
forces  U.  Indo-Chlna  While  such  a  move 
entailed  the  risk  of  war.  Churchill,  mistrust- 
ing 'urther  procrastination,  believed  it  might 
b"ing  the  Japanese  to  book  ' 

The  authors  point  out  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
lacked  the  constitutional  capacity  to  make  a 
commitment  involving  the  possibility  of 
automatic  hostilities,  and  that  only  Congress 
can  declare  war.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  said  to 
belie^■e  in  August  ••on  evidence  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Department,  that  war  in  the 
Pacific  was  a  matter  of  weeks  or  montbs. 
Yet  he  knew  the  country's  unreadiness. 
The  President,  therefore,  temporized." 


It  Is  a  wtll-known  fact  that  the  President 
may  not  be  quoted  directly  without  his  per- 
mlMion.  Messrs.  Davis  and  Lindley  then 
attributes  to  the  President  this  question: 

"  'Wouldti't  we  be  belter  off  in  3  months? 

••Churchill  agreed,  stUl  doubting,  however, 
that  such  a  respite  would  be  forthcoming 
wl    .out  comcerteci  action  now." 

•'  -Leave  that  to  me.  said  the  President,  '1 
think  I  can  baby  them  along  for  3  months. 

It  la  to  be  hoped  that  the  congressional 
committee,  consisting  of  six  members  of  the 
majority  farty,  and  four  members  of  the 
minority  party,  will  Insist  upon  recognlt  on 
of  the  c(»gresslonal  prerogative  that  the 
American  people  may  yet  find  their  answer  in 

the  facts.  . 

Military    decisions    among    the    chleis    oi 
state   of   Allied    Nations   In   the   prosecution 
of  a  war  are  entirely  proper  and  within  their 
appropriate  powers,  certainly,  at  least,  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned.    Political 
and  economic  decisions  involving  the  fates  of 
other   natOcns   and   commitments   In   behalf 
of  the  Ualted  States  with  reference  thereto 
fall    into    a    completely    different    category 
The   distinction   is  such  that   congressional 
participation  in  America's  future  course  can- 
not safelSf  be  denied.     Respectful  regard  for 
our    constitutional    processes    requires    that 
much,   and    it   is   my   fixed   belief   that    the 
Am-rican  people,  speaking  throtigh  their  Con- 
gress, should  be  satisfied  with  no  less.    Polit- 
ical  decisions   independently   arrived   at   by 
chiefs    ot  state    In    secret    meeting    may    or 
may  not  aecelve  that  support  from  the  nation 
which  thi  Importance  of  such  decisions  must 
necessarily  require. 

In  this!  connection  I  turn  now  to  a  matter 
of  deep  Interest  to  the  American  people — 
the  question  of  whether  we  shall  have  a 
peace  conference  dealing  with  Germany  and. 
if  so.  wh»t  it  will  amount  to. 

Even  before  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  Mr.  feoosevelt  had  formed  the  habit  of 
personal  ineetings  with  Mr.  Churchill.  Some 
day  thert  will  be  disclosed  the  nature  of  the 
commitri|ents,  cr  moral  obligations,  or  gen- 
tlemen's; agreements  which  resulted.  With 
our  entty  Into  the  war  meetings  of  the 
Big  Three  became  historic  landmarks.  These 
ineetlngs  did  much  to  correlate  and  synthe- 
size the  military  effort  of  the  United  Nations. 
They  contributed  to  the  development  of  a 
general  strategy  which  resulted  in  the  crush- 
ing of  ttte  enemy.  Tlie  three  principals  were 
accompariled  by  their  leading  military  ad- 
visers, atid  the  public  emphasis  was  on  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

But  regardless  of  the  emphasis,  political 
decision*  of  enormous  Importance  were  made 
at  these;  personal  and  secret  meetings.  Ad 
hjc  decfcior^  have  fixed  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions. Many  of  these  decisions  are  character- 
ized as  (Subject  to  eventual  review  by  the 
psace  cdnierence.  but  decisions  made  during 
hostilities  in  accordance  with  elements  of 
force  and  fact  haTe  a  way  of  becoming  Im- 
mutable, The  frontiers  of  Poland  Illustrate 
the  case.  The  Curzon  line  has  been  fixed  as 
the  eastern  frontier.  The  fate  of  East  Prus- 
sia seerts  assured,  a  partition  between  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  and  Poland.  SUesla  and  the  terri- 
tory weft  of  the  Oder  fall  to  Poland.  The 
three  s^all  Baltic  nations  bave  ceased  to 
exist  as  nations. 

A  further  instance,  by  decision,  of  the  Big 
Three,  a  reparation  commission  was  set  up  In 
Moscow  on  which  Mr.  Pauley  represents  the 
United  $tates.  Press  reports  state  that  within 
the  zontes  of  occupation  machines  and  ma- 
chine t<>ols  are  being  seized  and  evacuated. 
Thus  the  highly  controversial  question  of 
Germany's  Industrial  future  is  being  decided 
by  Executive  act  and  that  no  peace  confer- 
ence in  the  future  can  undo  what  we  are  told 
Is  being  done  in  act. 

I  thi&k  it  is  pertinent  to  add  that  the  in- 
exorablity  of  these  executive  decisions  Is  re- 
inforcea  rather  than  mitigated  by  the  San 
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Francisco  Charter.  Article  107  declares, 
"Nothing  ^n  the  present  Charter  shall  In- 
validate or  preclude  action  in  relation  to  any 
State  which  during  the  Second  World  War 
has  been  an  enem/  to  any  signatory  to  the 
present  Charter,  taken  or  authorized  as  a 
result  of  that  war  by  the  governments  hav- 
ing responsibility  for  such  actions. '•  I  bring 
In  this  reference  to  the  Charter  to  demon- 
strate that  there  Is  little  likelihood  under 
Its  terms  that  the  organization  can  bring 
about  rectification  of  ad  hoc  decisions  now 
taken. 

In  the  past  our  wars  have  been  followed 
closely  by  peace  treaties,  where  the  Senate 
was  called  i:pon  to  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  terms.  Thus  In  the  past  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  an  oppor- 
tunity during  the  Senate  discussion  of  ex- 
pressing their  views  and  approval  or  dissent 
to  the  way  In  which  the  Executive  had  termi- 
nated the  conflict.  In  the  present  circum- 
stances I  see  no  Immediate  prospect  of  a 
peace  conference.  In  the  present  circtma- 
Btances  I  think  it  more  probable  that  deci- 
sions will  be  taken  In  the  future  as  In  the 
past,  bj'  Executive  determination  only.  Thus 
the  administration  will  have  assumed  the 
sole  responsibility  for  the  terms  .of  the  major 
settlement  of  Europe,  there  will  have  been  no 
expression  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  there  will  have  been  no  advxe 
and  consent  from  the  Senate  as  provided  in 
the  Constitution  for  International  matters  of 
this  moment.  This  at  the  end  of  a  war  in 
■which  we  have  exhausted  lives  and  wealth 
In  a  manner  unprecedented  In  oiw  history. 
These  settlements  are  of  vital  concern  to  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens,  and  someday,  through 
the  only  political  device  remaining  to  us.  in 
an  election,  the  American  people  will  express 
its  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction,  will  hold 
the  administration  to  accountability. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DAVID  i.WAl.>H 

OF  MASSACHt'SETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  VSITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  18. 1945 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  inspiring 
sermon  delivered  by  Chaplain  W.  N. 
Thomas  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  at  tht  centennial  memorial 
service  for  graduates  of  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy who  have  given  their  lives  in  line 
of  duty  while  serving  their  country.  The 
religious  services  which  were  largely  at- 
tended were  held  on  Sunday,  October  7, 
1945.  The  sermon  is  entitled  "The  Cre- 
ative Force  of  the  Great  Dead." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE   CREATIVI   rORCE   OF   THE   GREAT   DEAD 

"So  Ellsha  died  and  th.y  burled  him. 
Now  bands  of  Moabltes  were  In  the  habit  of 
raiding  the  land  at  the  coming  in  of  the  year. 
And  while  they  were  btirylng  a  man,  sudden- 
ly they  saw  a  marauding  band.  So  they  cast 
the  man  In  the  grave  of  Ellsha  and  went  on. 
But  when  the  man  touched  the  bones  of 
Ellsha,  he  revived  and  arose  and  stood  on  his 
leet."     (II  Kings  13:  20  and  21.) 

This  strange  story  from  the  life  of  an 
ancient  people  is  80  remote  from  anything 
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that  we  can  conceive  of  as  happening  In  our 
modern  age  that  it  may  seem  out  of  place 
In  this  service.  Not  only  Is  the  story  told  in 
the  Bible,  but  Josephus  relates  It  In  his  writ- 
ings. It  probably  b«>longed  to  the  folklore 
of  generations  and  was  recited  by  the  fire- 
sides of  homes.  In  the  market  places  of  vil- 
lages and  towns,  and  carried  by  pilgrim  bands 
across  the  boundaries  of  provinces  and  king- 
doms. 

Ellsha  was  a  great  man.  He  served  at  the 
court  of  six  succeeding  kings.  The  enemies 
of  his  country  feared  him.  When  they  were 
tempted  to  Invade  the  land,  they  thought  of 
Ellsha  and  changed  their  plans.  It  was  said 
that  he  was  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
generals.  The  people  felt  secure  as  long  as 
Ellsha  was  near.  "Then,  the  day  came  when 
th-!  great  patriot  of  indomitable  spirit  died. 
But  alien  armies  were  still  afraid  of  the 
land  In  which  his  body  was  buried,  and  his 
countrymen  still  believed  that  his  spirit 
protected  them.  So,  the  story  was  told  to 
friend  and  strang^er  of  how  a  man  who  w?8 
dead  touched  the  bones  of  Ellsha.  was  revived, 
arose,  and  stood  on  his  feet.  It  was  their 
homely  way  of  expressing  a  great  truth  which 
the  centuries  have  affirmed — the  creative 
force  of  the  great  dead. 

No  subject  could  be  more  appropriate  for 
tills  day  when  we  gather  In  these  sacred 
walls  to  pay  grateful  tribute  to  the  graduates 
of  this  Academy  who.  during  the  century  of 
Its  existence,  have  given  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  Yet,  we  cannot 
help  but  approach  this  hour,  set  apart  from 
all  the  hours  of  a  century,  and  dedicated  to 
lives  that  are  particularly  sacred  to  us.  with 
mixed  emotions  of  .'^orrow  and  Joy,  htunility 
and  pride,  and  a  consuming  sense  of  in- 
adequacy. 

Other  schools  hold  memorial  services  for 
.their  graduates — graduates  who  hav^  gone 
out  from  the  school.  But.  these  belong  to 
our  firesides.  They  are  fathers  and  husbands, 
friends  and  brothers — and  sons.  Their  sacri- 
fices make  every  Inch  of  these  grounds  on 
which  they  once  walked,  hallowed  earth. 
Their  glory  is  beyond  the  poverty  of  our 
language.  In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
at  Gettysburg.  "It  Is  beyond  my  poor  power 
to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note 
nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it 
will  never  forget  what  they  d:d." 

The  world  does  not  forget  what  the  great 
dead  have  done.  Theirs  Is  a  creative  force 
that  revives,  leads,  inspires.  Without  them 
history  would  be  as  monotonous  as  the  march 
of  trading  caravans  across  the  desert.  There- 
fore, they  live.  They  must  live  because  they 
silently  reveal  to  us  the  creative  elements  of 
human  character  that  defy  circumstances 
and  conditions,  and  grow  more  lustrotxs  with 
the  passing  of  the  centuries. 

The  great  dead  live  because  their  lives 
embody  Imperishable  and  Indestructible 
components  of  life  that  are  indispensable  in 
the  upward  march  of  the  race. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  alive  in  the 
creative  force  of  their  ideals.  A  French 
nobleman  and  philanthropist  of  the  elght- 
'eenth  century  wrote  the  first  rule  of  great- 
ness when  he  said.  '•Great  souls  are  not  those 
who  have  fewer  passions  and  more  virtues 
than  the  common  lot,  but  those  only  who 
have  greater  designs."  As  Lowell  expressed 
It,  "To  have  greatly  dreamed  precludes  low 
ends." 

As  we  mark  the  deeds  of  the  great  dead 
we  soon  discover  that  their  deeds  are  great 
because  their  alms  were  great.  Their  ideals 
are  the  woof  of  their  work.  As  these  ideals 
are  tested  by  a  century  of  loyalty  through 
alternating  peace  and  war,  they  gather  the 
allegiance  of  succeeding  generations  untlll 
they  are  molded  into  high  tradition,  the 
legacy  of  the  great  dead. 

Nothing  Is  more  real  than  the  power  of 
this  intangible  force.  The  difference  in  the 
value  and  the  Influence  of  the  Naval  Acad- 


emy of  1945  and  the  school  that  opened  Its 
doors  here  100  years  ago  Is  not  primarily  the 
difference  in  material  equipment.  It  is  the 
difference  made  by  men  who  have  proved, 
whatever  the  cost,  the  excellency  of  its  pur- 
pose. And  Indeed,  as  we  are  the  Inheritors 
of  their  designs,  they.  In  their  day.  built  on 
the  great  purposes  of  those  who  lived  before 
them. 

In  the  classrooms  of  October  1845  there 
were  silent  teachers — Jones.  Lawrence.  Piary. 
Decatur.  That  they  have  never  been  Bt>sent 
since  that  beginning  is  wTltten  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  century's  heroic  dead.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  James 
Lawrence,  dying  of  battle  wounds,  set  the 
standard  with  his  famous  words,  ••Don't  give 
up  the  ship."  that  standard  was  reechoed 
by  Howard  Gllmore,  as  he  lay  mortally 
wounded  on  the  bridge  of  bis  submarine, 
"Take  her  down." 

The  spirit  of  these  and  countless  others  is 
appropriately  Infcribed  on  the  bronze  doors 
of  this  chapel— Non  sibl  sed  patrla — Not  for 
self  but  for  country.  The  creative  force  of 
the  great  dead  lingers  through  the  motives 
by  which  they  lived  and  for  which  they 
died. 

In  the  second  place,  the  graduates  of  the 
Academy  who  have  given  their  lives  In  the 
service  of  their  country  llTe  In  the  creative 
force  of  unselfish  action.  High  resolves  may 
be  expressed  In  the  eloquence  of  language: 
Great  living  can  only  be  expressed  In  great 
deeds.  In  the  words  of  Lord  Lytton.  "That 
man  Is  great,  and  he  aiooe.  who  serves  a 
greatness  not  his  own." 

Measured  by  this  exacting  yardstick  those 
on  the  roll  of  honor  of  this  Institution  de- 
mand a  "Well  done."  We  would  not  paint 
them  In  saints"  garments  who  like  Francis 
of  Assisl  exchanged  all  their  desires  and 
possessions  for  penance  and  beggars  rags. 
They  were  too  human  for  that  But  they 
met  Shakespeare's  challenge.  "Be  great  In  act 
as  you  have  been  in  thought  "  Like  saints 
they  proved  their  faith  by  their  works. 

On  the  walls  of  this  cbapel  are  two  ex- 
amples of  a  unique  nobility— the  nobility  of 
first  place.  The  inscriptions  on  two  plaques 
are  strikingly  similar.  One  reads.  "Bagley, 
the  first  American  cfflcer  who  fell  in  the 
Spanish -American  War.'^  The  other  reads 
"Thomas,  the  first  officer  of  any  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  to  lose  his  life  In 
conflict  In  the  World  War."  Would  that  we 
could  call  all  the  names  of  those  who  have 
exemplified  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  lines, 
"Greatness  ll~s  not  In  being  strong  but  in 
the  right  use  of  strefigth." 

It  is  fitting  that  they  should  be  honored 
In  this  house  of  prayer  in  the  dedication  of 
the  window,  the  Commission  Invisible:  "In 
reverent  tribute  to  all  the  sons  of  their  alma 
mater  who  in  war  and  peace  have  realized  her 
ideals  of  honor,  courage,  loyalty,  and  duty  In 
the  service  of  God  and  country  this  window 
is  placed  here." 

We  have  mentioned  the  creative  force  of 
the  Ideals  and  the  unselflsh  actions  of  the 
Academy's  honored  dead.  There  is  still  an- 
other, the  creative  force  of  their  dying — the 
creative  power  of  the  Eupreme  sacrifice. 
Kldd.  and  many  after  him  In  the  war  now 
about  to  fade  Into  history,  made  It  silently. 
On  the  base  of  this  beautifully  carved  pulpit 
are  two  significant  words — an  appreciation. 
a  memorial — and  many  of  you  thing  of 
Young.  Chandler's  last  words  on  the  bridge 
of  his  ship  were,  "This  is  the  price  we  pay." 
It  is  the  price  they  all  paid — the  price  of  their 
Ideals  and  their  unselfish  service.  It  is  also 
a  never-dying  inheritance  bequeathed  by 
them  to  their  school,  their  Na\7,  and  their 
country. 

As  the  figure  of  the  Christ  stands  on  the 
waters  of  the  sea.  In  the  window  back  of 
the  altar,  that  symbolizes  our  faith  in  the 
God  of  goodness  and  Justice,  we  dare  to  be- 
lieve that  this  Man  of  Galilee,  so  perfect  in 
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Ideals.  UDMlflsh  service,  and  great  dy.r.t'  r-r- 
cepts  ihe  companionship  of  our  beloved  de;i  i 
who  followed  Him  In  proportion  to  their 
knowledge  and  strength. 

Yuu    will    forgive    me    If    I   clote    with    a 
special  reference  to  the  young  gradu  ••••  -  aI^o 
m  the  pa«t  4  years  have  proved   tiu   :    .  .iht 
to  wear  th?  blue  and  gold.     Time  has   not 
yet  written  their  names  among   yesterday's 
!!«•(.     In    the   language  of  8ala,    they   are 
"Heroes  without  the  laurel  and  conquerors 
without    the    triumph."      They    went    from 
thffM?  peaceful  walks  to  the  terrors  of  war. 
with  their  uniforms  new  and  their  Insignia 
bright.    With  thousanc?«  of  other  young  men, 
"thelrt  to  do  and  to  die  ■    They  did  both  In 
keeping  with  the  century  of  traditions  be- 
hind  them.     Russell  Davenport  In  his  great 
book.  My  Country,  writes  of  an  Immortality 
that  belongs  to  them. 

"Ou  the  shore  where  the  stiff  white  crosses 

work  a  design  for  eternity. 
And  the  Infantry  of  sleep  U  forever  enrolled 

In  silence. 
And  the  lives  of  men  are  but  numbers,  and 

an  alien  wind 
Comes  up  to  the  beaches,  caressing 

The  fallen  sons  of  a  distant  country:  ■ 

Here,  at  last  the  meaning  of  truth  and  free- 
dom 

Opens,  unsealed,  before  the  eyes  of  the  Na- 
tions; 

Where  death    has   merged   the  memories  of 
Maine  and  Nebraska. 

C  I:.dlan  fires  m  the  desert,  of  bearded  live 
.aks. 

Tiie  motion  of  Texas  graas  when  the  wind  Is 
moving. 

The  dusty  roads  that   lead   to  schools  and 
churches. 

Here  they  merge  like  a  stream — ranches  and 
orchards. 

Court   hciises.   banks,   shops,   railroads,   and 
factories. 

M  :.    lies  of  fac«8,  of  lips  parted  with  pas- 
sion. 

Of  hands  like  sunlight  on  the  nerves,  of  hair 
fallen 

Over  the  shoulders  of  someone  beyond  the 
ocean. 

Here  In  the  name  of  freedom  all  have  been 
gathered 

Into  the  perfect  union  of  purposes  united — 

A  brotherhood  of  men  In  the  arms  of  death 


Open  these  graves  to  discover 
Tlie    secret    of    liberty    shoveled    under    the 
eaith. 


The  boys  re  mm  to  cur  beartB,  like  shadows 
of  ourselNC*; 


To  relnhablt  the  land  where  they  cannot  live. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Who  are  with  her  no  more  In  the  shape  of 

their  hands  and  their  faces. 
But  are  In  us  forever  a  part  of  her  being: 

•  •  •  •  • 

Let  us  live  therefore,  in  the  name  of  those 

who  have  fallen. 
That  in  our  lives  they  may  be  resurrected : 
Let  us  search  for  the  light  by  which  to  &nd 

them 
Within  ourselves  and  In  one  another. 
Let  us  uncover  the  graves.    Let  us  pray." 

Almighty  Crod.  our  Father.  In  whose  holy 
keeping  are  the  living  ai^d  the  dead;  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  valor  of  those  who  have  gone 
down  to  the  sea  In  ships,  for  the  glory  of 
their  deeds  on  the  great  waters,  and  for  the 
everlasting  benefits  of  their  sacrifices.  Help 
us  to  so  lUe  that  we  shall  have  a  right  to 
claim  the  noble  frauchi^so  ::.tv  ;.  ,  e  left  to 
us— through  Jesus  Chrit:  o^:  i^.a. 


Analysis     of    Wisconsin     Unemployment 
Compensation  Law 


FXTENSICN   n:'    I'i'MAPKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.W.AGNER 

c;     NEW    YORK. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday  October  IS,  1945 

M:  WAGSY.R  Mr  P:-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  October  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fedcrationirit  which  presents  a  crit- 
ical analysis  of  the  Wisconsin  unemploy- 
ment compen.sation  law. 

T:  •  >i:{.  1"  Au,^  written  by  Prof.  Walter 
A.  MuMon.  ul  :h»  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. In  view  of  the  fact  that  Wisconsin 
enacted  the  first  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  in  the  Nation,  it  is  im- 
portant to  analyze  the  Wisconsin  expe- 
rience. 

I  believe  that  this  article,  as  well  as 
the  >  :^5>'-:i*  nee  of  other  States,  proves 
that  v-  iriu.;'  have  a  single  Federal  sys- 
tem 'f  :•,  rr.iloyment  insurance  instead 
of  the  h  (!i:  -  podge  of  51  different  sys- 
tems whiuii  v%r  have  at  the  present  time. 
Senate  bill  1050,  which  the  Senator  from 
Montana  IM:  Mifray]  and  I  have 
jointly  intnas:  -c  i.ong  with  a  com- 
p:i?', .n::  bh.  by  I-Mn-'-sentative  Dingell  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  would 
bring  order  out  of  the  chaotic  State-by- 
State  system  which  now  exists,  by  estab- 
lishing a  single  Federal  system  of  unem- 
ployment insurance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unemplotment  and  THr  "PrNcnoNAL"  View 

(By  Walter  A  Morton) 

(Because  It  was  the  only  State  with  an  un- 
employment compensation  law  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  Wis- 
consin long  held  a  position  of  leadership  in 
this  field.  In  recent  years,  however,  the  situ- 
ation has  changed  and  today  labor  can  no 
longer  look  to  Wisconsin's  unemployment 
compensation  "experts  "  for  leadership.") 

Now  that  unemployment  insurance  has  be- 
come an  acknowledged  institution  In  Ameri- 
can life,  we  aie  likely  to  forget  the  conditions 
existing  Just  prior  to  Its  enactment.  At  that 
time  the  unemployed  worker  had  no  right  to 
compensation  of  any  kind:  when  his  re- 
sources ere  exhausted  he  was  forced  to  go 
on  relief 

It  was  therefore  a  great  accomplishment, 
back  in  1932.  when  the  Wisconsin  Legislature 
passed  the  first  unemployment  compensation 
act  In  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  the  Wisconsin  law  was  enacted 
many  of  its  supporters  t>€lieved  it  would  be 
an  effective  device  to  save  labor  from  the 
worst  ravages  of  unemployment  and  to  take 
the  co6t  of  relief  off  local  units  of  govern- 
ment Analysis  of  the  statistics  of  Wiscon- 
son's  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  Un- 
employment Compensation  Department 
shov  s.  however,  that  the  law  has  failed  in 
both  these  respects. 

While  It  Is  hoped  that  the  unemployment 
compensation  system  In  Wisconsin  will  make 
a  better  showing  during  the  postwar  period, 
this  hope  may  be  dashed  because  of  the  op- 
position of  the  anemployment  compensation 
department  to  a  liberalization  of  benefits. 

In  the  past  there  were  three  stops  on  the 
road       to       demoralization — unemployment. 


pauperization,  relief.  We  have  now  Inserted 
another  stop,  unemployement  compensation, 
but  upon  Its  termination  pauperization  fol- 
lows and  relief  is  stUl  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
the  Jobless. 

We  should  now  go  the  whole  way  and  try  to 
avoid  pauperltatlon  altogether  by  extending 
compensation  for  the  entire  period  of  un- 
employment. Instead  of  having  three  or  fotir 
tops  stops  to  pauper  relief,  we  should  block 
off  tae  road  completely  and  provide  adequate 
unemployment  compensation  to  cover  all  In- 
dustrial unemployment. 

During  the  war  the  Wisconsin  unemploy- 
ment compensation  fund  grew  to  $170,000.- 
000  If  the  rates  of  contributions  were 
maintained  at  the  full  2.7  level  which  the 
Federal  law  permlu,  the  fund  should  be 
ample.  The  present  legislature  and  the  Wis- 
consin Compensation  Department,  however, 
stin  look  upon  the  Wisconsin  law  as  a  sta- 
bilization maasure  and  have  steadfastly  op- 
posed measia-es  to  make  the  law  effective 
as  a  substantial  aid  to  the  unemployed. 

EMPLOTERS'    CONTRIBtmONS    CtTI 

The  Wisconsin  law  has  done  little  for  the 
unemployed.  Relief  costs  have  been  shifted 
to  local  communities,  while  the  average  rates 
paid  by  contributing  employers  have  been 
lowered.  In  1940  this  rate  was  cut  to  1.4 
percent,  which  is  only  about  half  the  maxi- 
mum permitted  by  Federal  Ikw. 

The  Wisconsin  Compensation  Departnvent, 
Instead  of  paying  only  6  percent  of  the 
cost  of  industrial  unemployment  In  the 
State,  should  pay  100  percent  of  this  cost. 
The  pauperization  principle  should  be 
completely  annihilated.  The  tmemployed 
should  never  again  become  a  burden  on  the 
local  community. 

Up  to  no#  the  Wisconsin  act  has  been  a 
great  boon  io  the  employer  and  as  great  a 
bane  to  thie  property  taxpayer  and  the 
worker.  i 

Some  of  jthe  votaries  of  the  Wisconsin 
theory  of  unemployment  compensation  have 
contended  tliat  they  were  fighting  the  Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell  bill  simply  because  they 
were  oppose*  to  federalization.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, thereiore,  that  when  they  had  an 
opportunity!  to  throw  their  weight  behind 
amendments  to  improve  the  Wisconsin  law — - 
with  110  question  of  federalization — they 
chose  to  stand  against  them  and  to  use  their 
influence  fot  existing  standards. 

This  ma^  indicate  that,  in  part  at  least, 
the  opposltiton  to  Federal  legislation  Is  due 
to  the  desirt  not  to  raise  present  standards. 

The  amendments  were  sponsored  by  As- 
semblyman Mullen.  He  proposed  to  increa.se 
weekly  benefits  about  20  percent  to  make  up 
for  tlie  higber  cost  of  living,  to  make  a  4^2 
per  person  allowance  for  dependents  up  to  $6 
per  week  and  to  increase  the  maximum  length 
of  t)enefits  to  40  weeks.  He  also  sought  to 
delete  the  cut  in  employers"  contributions 
sponsored  by  the  compensation  department. 

These  proposals  not  only  were  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  taking  the  relief  burden  off  local 
government*,  but  they  also  embodied  the 
philosophy  that  it  Is  desirable  to  maintain 
purchasing  power  during  a  period  of  depres- 
sion and  to  provide  lieneflts  on  such  a  scale 
as  will  encourage  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

Opposition  to  the  program  which  I  have 
outlined  as  well  as  to  the  Mullen  amend- 
ments Ls  based  upon  a  philosophy  of  social 
security  which  I  do  not  share,  but  which.  I 
think,  should  be  understood  in  order  to  gra^p 
the  forces  at  work.  Tliis  philosophy  domi- 
nates unemployment  compensation  in  Wis- 
consin. It  is  expressed  by  Miee  Elizabeth 
Brandeis.  in  an  article  entitled  "What  Road  Is 
Forward  in  Social  Security?"  appearing  in 
Problems  of  the  Postwar  World,  a  book  edited 
by  Prof.  T.  C.  T.  McCormick. 

This  artidle  states  the  unique  philosc^hy 
underlying  the  Wisconsin  law,  which  the 
author  sho^s  is  at  variance  with  that  held 
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by  other  authorities,  such  as  Sir  William 
Beverldge.  the  Social  Security  Board.  Senator 
Wagner,  the  A,  F.  of  L.  and  the  CIO. 

Miss  Brandeis  espouses  what  she  desig- 
nates as  the  functional  theory  of  social  se- 
curity. 

It  is  a  part  of  this  theory  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  unemployment  relief  should  not 
be  unified  but  should  be  kept  on  a  lower 
level  than  unemployment   compensation. 

In  the  words  of  Mi:.s  Brandeis: 

"Proponents  of  a  distributional  approach 
of  social  security  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned because  relief  payments,  especially 
In  some  States,  were  so  far  below  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  or  WPA  wages. 
From  the  functional  point  of  view  (l.  e..  the 
view  of  Miss  Brandeis) .  such  differences  were 
necessary  and  desirable." 

Now  In  applying  this  doctrine,  let  us  re- 
member that  In  some  States  minimum  un- 
emplojrment  benefits  are  as  low  as  t5  per 
week  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  family. 
Under  the  functional  theory,  relief  pay- 
ments should  be  even  less  than  this  amount. 

In  Wisconsin  the  highest  possible  unem- 
ployment compensation  rate  is  S20  per  week. 
An  unemployed  person,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  his  family,  would  be  asked  to  take  a 
cut  as  soon  as  he  went  on  relief.  This 
would  apparently  be  In  conflict  with  the 
present  relief  law.  which  requires  that  fam- 
ilies be  maintained  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing standards  of  health  and  decency.'  Wel- 
fare administrators  say  that.  In  some  cases 
at  least,  this  actually  requires  higher  expen- 
ditures than  are  received  as  unemployment 
compensation. 

How  is  a  family  to  get  along  when  on  relief 
on  a  smaller  amoimt  than  is  necessary  when 
receiving  unemployment  compensation? 
Perhaps  when  they  go  on  relief  children  cease 
to  cry  when  hungry,  or  to  suffer  when  cold 
or  sick. 

In  truth,  relief  standards  ought  to  be 
higher  than  unemployment  compensation 
standards.  For  while  on  compensation  fami- 
lies still  have  a  little  money  left  over  from 
the  recently  end?d  period  of  employment, 
their  clothes  and  furnishings  are  still  in  good 
condition,  and  they  can  take  care  of  emer- 
gencies out  of  their  own  funds.  But  on  the 
meager  compensation  they  get.  their  savings 
dlrrUnlsh  and  then  when  unemployment  ben- 
efits cease  altogether,  they  miist  continue  to 
spend  whatever  lunds  they  have  until  they 
approach  a  state  of  destitution. 

When  their  clothes  are  threadoare.  the  bin 
is  empty,  and  the  cvpt>oard  bare,  they  go  on 
local  relief. 

Now  when  they  get  to  this  tragic  state, 
according  to  the  "functional"'  theory,  they 
mvst  be  given  even  less  than  they  received 
in  the  form  of  unemployment  compensation. 
If  there  is  anything  designed  to  drive  people 
to  desperation.  It  is  the  application  of  these 
Ideas.  Just  at  a  time  when  their  vitality 
has  been  impaired  and  their  spirits  are  lew, 
we  are  told  that  we  should  push  them  down 
another  notch  in  the  scale. 

For  what  purpose?  What  functions  do 
Buch  low  standards  serve?  Who  benefits  by 
them?  Or  are  we  to  sacrifice  our  fellow  citi- 
zens simply  for  some  peculiar  obsession? 

There  is.  indeed,  a  strange  spirit  of  asceti- 
cism brooding  over  the  functional  theory 
but.  peculiarly  enough,  it  Is  not  those  who 
preach  this  austere  gorpel  who  practice  It — 
that  privilege  they  reserve  for  the  unfortu- 
nate members  of  society. 

Let  us  have  done  with  such  theories  and 
a'-cept  the  common-sense  viewpoint.  Our 
aim  should  not  be  to  treat  the  unemployed 
niggardly,  to  press  crowns  of  thorns  down 
upon  their  heads,  but  to  provide  for  them  In 
accordance  with  the  productive  powers  of 
society. 

This  Is  not  to  make  unemployment  at- 
tractive or  to  relax  the  rule  that  he  who  will 
not  work  shaU  not  eat,  but  to  assert  that  one 


who  Is  willing  to  work  but  Is  denied  the  op- 
portunity is  entitled  to  live  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  is  made  possible  by  the  productive 
po.-.er  of  the  Nation. 

Depression  Is  created  by  lack  of  effective 
demand.  Why.  then,  should  we  depress  de- 
mand further  at  the  expense  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  accelerate  the  downward  move- 
ment cf  the  business  cycle?  Will  this  help 
other  workers  who  still  have  Jobs?  WUl  It 
help  farmers?  Will  It  help  professional  men? 
In  whose  interest  is  such  a  policy  propoecd? 

Tlie  concept  of  social  security  as  a  glori- 
fied slumming  expedition  by  magnificent  and 
wall-meaning  ladies  ought  to  be  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  archaic  Ideas  to  make  way 
for  the  enlightened  economic  and  social  phi- 
losophy which  modern  science  has  made  pos- 
sible of  fulflUment.  That  this  may  also  coin- 
cide with  the  ethical  Ideals  of  a  Christian 
society  Is  not  the  least  cf  its  merits. 

A  humane  view  of  social  security  which 
also  coincides  w.th  modern  econcm.c  theory 
may  need  implementation  by  now  laws  and 
Institutions,  but  new  instruments  without 
a  new  spirit  are  not  enough. 

An  Institution  is  Justified  by  Its  function: 
it  should  not  be  an  end  in  Itself,  merely  a 
means  of  making  a  showing  in  its  own  terms 
or  to  provide  pleasant  tasks  for  these  con- 
nected with  it.  The  Saobath  was  made  ior 
man.  not  man  for  the  Sabbath:  and  if.  as  1 
believe,  the  time  has  come  when  obsolete 
Ideas,  traditions,  and  values  should  give  way 
to  others  more  worthy  of  t  Jr  loyalty,  wc  can 
engage  In  the  task  of  social  reconstruction 
with  confidence  and  pride. 


World  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HCMER  E.  CAPEHART 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  18, 1945 

Mr.  CAFEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent.to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  aiticle  by 
George  E.  Sokolsky  entitled  "It  Makes  No 
Sen?e."  published  in  the  New  York  Sun 
of  Octcbt.  3.  1S45. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

These  Days 
(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

rr    MAKES    NO   SENSE 

How  long  can  the  failure  of  policy  in  Europ? 
and  Asia  be  covered  up  in  widely  puolicized 
but  meaningless  platitudes?  The  meoting 
of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  Lon- 
don has  failed  to  accomplish  anything  at  all 
although  it  was  essential  that  this  meeting 
should  succeed.  It  has  (ailed  because  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  deflre  a 
democratic,  liberal  so;utlon  of  the  territorial 
problems  of  Europe,  and  Soviet  Russia  pur- 
sues a  strictly  Imperialistic  ccurs3.  holding 
what  she  has  taken  no  matter  what  hard- 
ships, physical  and  spiritual,  such  occupation 
Impcsss  upon  the  native  popuiatlon  Tne 
Patten  Incident  is  symbolic  of  the  conlusicns 
of  policy  and  purpjse  and  the  Inability  ol  a 
straight  shooter  to  discover  why  a  Ccmmu- 
nlst  is  preferable  to  a  Nazi,  when  they  .are 
a  pair  of  a  kind.  The  United  States  is 
told,  m  effect,  to  keep  Its  nose  out  of  the 
Balkans,  but  Soviet  Russia  demands  a  voice 
In  the  American  management  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  Japan,  and  Srnator  Pepper  s  visit  to 
Soviet   Russia   launches  a  campaign    to.  en- 


courage   this   country    to    lend    Ru  •     - 

000.000,000.     There  Is  no  limit  to  v. .....   :...it 

country  wants  and  no  polnt^t  which  it  gives. 

Then,  In  Asia.  Americans  discover,  as 
though  by  accident,  that  half  of  Korea  was 
prcs?nted  to  Soviet  Russia.  By  whom? 
When?  Apparently  at  Yalta,  the  apogee  of 
appeasement,  the  American  Municli.  Half 
cf  Korea  and  all  cf  Manchuria — because  that 
country  Is  dominated  by  Its  railroads — have 
been  given  to  Soviet  Russia  for  5  days"  fight- 
ing In  the  Japanese  war.  Then  a  vast  cam- 
paign Is  conducted  in  the  United  States  to 
malign  General  MacArthur,  to  lower  his  pres- 
tige among  h'j  own  people,  to  give  the  Im- 
pression that  he  favors  Filipino  Fascists  and 
the  Japanese,  and  he  Is  b^oed  hy  Commu- 
nists In  Madison  Square  Garden  gathered  to 
endorse  Bill  O'Dwyer  for  mayor  of  New  York. 
Simultaneously  comes  the  Russian  demand 
for  greater  participation  In  the  occupation 
of  Japan.  Who  directed  the  booing  of  Mac- 
Arthur  In  New  Ycrk?  Was  It  the  ally  who 
was  demanding  that  his  authority  be  cir- 
cumscribed by  a  council  and  at  the  same  time 
conducting  a  propaganda  campaign  to  get 
this  country  to  put  up  e6.000.000.000  of 
credit? 

During  the  war.  the  United  States  was  kept 
in  Ignorance  for  the  sake  cf  national  security. 
The  deals  of  Teheran  and  Yalta  were  covered 
by  the  opaque  scum  of  national  security. 
The  horse  trading  at  Potsdam  was  obscured 
by  national  security  But  now  we  are  at 
peace.  Or  are  we?  If  we  are  at  peace,  why 
do  we  know  so  little  about  what  is  happening 
to  our  country,  to  lu  destiny,  its  aignity, 
its  wealth,  the  lives  of  this  and  succeeding 
generations?  Precisely  why  has  this  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  at  London  failed?  What 
is  the  complex  of  purposes  that  caused  fail- 
ure? 

To  say  that  London  wp.e  Just  a  dress  re- 
hearsal is  to  repeat  a  lie,  for  that  meeting 
was  called  to  write  a  pence  treaty  at  least 
with  Italy.  Rumania,  and  Hungary.  That 
could  not  be  done  Why  does  not  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  tell  his  people 
v\hy  nothing  could  be  done  at  London? 
Why  should  we  be  kept  In  a  roseate  igno- 
rance? The  American  people  believe  that 
this  var  Is  over,  that  the  soldiers  are  com- 
ing home,  that  taxes  wUl  be  reduced.  But 
nothing  Is  happening  In  world  affairs  to 
justify  such  an  optimistic  conclusion.  But 
what  is  happening?    Let  Mr.  Truman  tell  us. 

Twenty  million  human  beings  are  home- 
less. Twenty  million  Innocent  men.  women, 
ana  children  are  homeless  because  they  have 
been  despoiled  and  abused  by  the  politicians 
of  Europe.  They  have  a  tight  to  ask.  How 
mvch  longer?  How  long  are  those  who  were 
sacrifled  on  the  altar  of  Hitler's  pride  and 
power  to  continue  to  be  sacrificed  in  the 
struggle  among  the  Big  Three  or  the  Big 
Five  or  the  big  anything?  How  long  are 
people  to  die  while  politicians  seek  formulas 
to  fool  their  own  citizens) 

L9t  us  have  an  hones  report  on  all  this 
from  the  President— a  report  that  will  stand 
up  before  the  facts  that  do  creep  out.  as 
though  by  accident,  from  beneath  the  dung- 
hill  of   propaganda. 


The  Drift  Toward  Chaos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  V.^Er 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  18. 194S 

Mr.  WHERRY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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APPEXniX  T<>  THK  C*  »\GRE!^>in\  AL  RECORD 


me  Appendix  of  tht  Hf  f>tJD  an  editorial 
entitled  '"The  Drift  Toward  Chaos."  pub- 
ILshed  in  tht-  Oni  iha  'Nebr.i  Morning 
World-Herala  >  :  O  lober  15,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"THE   DRTTT  TOWARD  CHADS"' 

"In  a  world  more  brokeu  than  Americans 
raaUze"  the  En^liEh  are  "nearer  than  we  In 
the  drift  toward  chaos." 

This  aimple  etatement  with  Its  implications 
makes  unplcajKant  reading.  It  is  contained 
in  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick  s  report  Irom 
London  to  the  New  York  Times. 

It  la  a  bleak  picture  of  postwar  England 
that  this  outstandingly  able  and  wise  re- 
porter afTcrds  us 

'"She  tells  of  "a  people  who  live  on  rations 
and  have  to  line  up  and  stand  waiting  for 
every  ration — food,  shoes,  the  smallest  article 
of  clothing,  au  ounce  of  candy,  a  handful  of 
cigarets.  They  queue  up  besides  for  news- 
papers, buses,  places  in  lunchrconvs.  and  sub- 
urban trains.  Louden  la  one  vast  network 
of  interwoven  queues  "" 

And  what  do  they  look  like,  these  people 
standing  (or  hours  In  line  In  the  midst  of  a 
universal  dearth,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  buy 
one  of  the  simple  necessities  of  life? 

Here  is  the  picture,  in  a  jjaragraph: 

"Certainly  London  today  has  the  aspect  of 
a  prolelarlaa  capital  In  appearance  there 
Is  little  to  distinguish  the  rich,  if  there 
are  any  left,  from  the  poor  All  alike  carry 
bac*  and  bundles  All  alike  wear  old  clothes 
and  talk  of  such  things  as  sugar  or  make- 
shift curtain  materials  or  the  arrival  of  a 
ration  of  oranges." 
~"~-^  Then  this  penetrating  comment: 

"There  is  not  much  inducement  to  keep 
up  the  capitalist  s;ystem  where  moat  of  the 
capital  has  disappeared.  The  jjeople  of  Brit- 
ain are  nearer  economic  equality  today  than 
ever  before  "" 

The  economic  equality  of  a  common  pov- 
erty. The  poverty  of  a  society  from  whicn 
capital  has  alt  but  disappeared  — ctjnflscated 
by  taxation  and  shot  away  in  war. 

Tlie  process  of  confiscation  has  been  under 
way  for  a  long  time — since  years  t»efore  the 
war.  It  explains  why  British  Industry  sank 
year  by  year  in  efficiency  and  production. 
Why  Its  techniques  deteriorated.  Its  machines 
became  obsolete,  why,  as  old  wealth  was  ex- 
hausted, there  came  to  be  less  and  less  of 
new  wealth  to  divide.  With  capital  bled 
white,  the  nstrumenta  and  methods  of  pro- 
duction failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  needs 
of  the  people. 

And  so.  with  an  exhausted  capitalism — 
struck  down  by  the  powers  of  goTemment — 
England  has  turned,  as  a  last  despairing  re- 
oourse.  to  the  ways  of  socialism.  The  means 
with  which  to  finance,  the  new  order  have 
been  wiped  out.  But  the  ever-present  help 
in  time  of  trouble — the  United  States — re- 
mains. 

The  appeal  Is  for  the  United  States  to  do  a 
lar^e  part  of  the  flnaticlng — with  a  loan  of 
»5. COO. 000 .000  on  top  of  the  twenty-seven 
billions  that  went  to  England  by  way  of  lend- 
lease,  and  of  the  unpaid  World  War  I  debts. 

The  same  appeal  is  coming  from  Russia — 
not  only  and  for  an  even  larger  loan — but 
from  practically  every  other  European  nation 
that  Is  embracing  communism  or  socialism, 
and  those  people  are  In  quite  as  desperate 
condition  as  are  the  English. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  situation, 
tlMre  Is  In  It  a  wonderful  compliment  to 
American  capital  sm  and  free  industry,  which 
provided  the  dollars  and  the  ma'triuls  to 
Win  the  w;\r  and  Is  now  urgently  Invited  to 
p:  :f  •;..  a  .lis  and  the  material*  to  make 
lh<'  ptrt^e  ol  Kurcpe  endurable. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  the  strange 
Situation, 


Por  while  an  Incessant  propaganda  at  home 
urges  thn-  ^v.  e  ve  without  stint,  not  alone  to 
feed  hur.;  y  E  .rope,  but  to  reestablish  Its 
industry — on  a  Communist  or  Socialist 
basis— there  are  determined  eflTorts  to  weaken, 
to  strike  down  our  own  capitalist  Industry 
that  has  done  the  Job.  To  turn,  ourselves, 
to  the  onsweeplng  European  system  of  eco- 
nomics and  politics. 

There  is  an  old  story  about  the  drunk  man 
trying  to  help  another  drunk  man  out  of  the 
gtatter.  He  wasnt  strong  enough  to  do  It. 
So  he  get  down  there  into  the  gutter  with 
him. 

Regardless  of  how  much  we  can  do,  should 
do.  for  Britain.  Russia,  and  all  the  rest, 
should  we  join  them  In  their  political  and 
economic  gutter  while  trying  to  help  them 
out  of  It? 

It  seems  a  fair  question  in  a  world  of  the 
utmost  confusion — confusion  of  thinking  as 
well  as  confusion  of  doing. 

Poor  old  bedeviled  Uncle  Santa  Claus. 


Tht-   Race    Pro!:ie. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON    THEODORE  G    B  i.^r) 


m   THE  SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Thursday/,  October  18  1945 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
to  the  distinguished  columnist,  Miss 
Dorothy  Thompson,  of  New  York  City, 
written  by  Hon.  W.  Hume  Logan,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Logan, 
in  a  very  clear,  concise,  and  informative 
way,  di.scusses  a  question  of  vital  inter- 
est to  the  American  people.  Therefore,  I 
as  asking  that  the  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Thero  t)eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

LonisviLLE,  Kt.,  April  24,  1944. 
Miss  Dorothy  Thompson. 

Neu  York  City.  N.  Y. 

De-ar  Miss  Thompson;  Your  letter  cf  the 
17th  instant  received 

Having  been  entertained  many  times  by 
you  oVer  the  radio,  I  am  willing  to  concede 
your  sincerity  in  your  efforts  to  improve  race 
conditions. 

There  is  no  problem  In  America  with  any 
race  except  the  Negro,  and  the  war  natuially 
brings  the  two  races  closer  together  since 
they  have  a  common  enemy.  In  the  North 
where  the.  colored  people  are  scarce,  it  is  a 
theory,  in  the  South  where  in  some  parts 
the  colored  race  exceeds  the  white.  It  is  a 
real  problem.  We  people  of  the  South  who 
have  lived  with  them  for  generations,  are 
the  ones  to  suffer  if  we  handle  the  situation 
wrong.  We  know  more  about  the  colored  peo- 
ple and  their  needs  than  the  North  will  ever 
know.  There  are  those  in  the  North  with 
the  very  best  of  intentions  wlio  want  to  be 
helpful  to  both  black  and  white,  who  un- 
dertake to  meddle  with  this  problem  and  by 
doing  so  are  making  it  much  harder  Jor  the 
whites  of  the  South  to  solve.  They  are 
exciting  jealousy  and  envy  which  never 
helped  a  man.  a  nation,  or  a  race. 

Of  course  you  know  that  the  northern 
people  brotight  the  N-i::  s  here  from  Africa 
and  sold  them  in  the  o^i. v.u.  and  then  in  the 
CivU  War  freed  them.  Now,  they  want  to 
tell  us  how  to  live  with  them. 


If  some  clllpmunk  were  to  undertake  to 
criticize  you  and  tell  you  how  to  write  and 
speak  entertainingly,  you  would  tell  him  to 
go  soak  his  hiead.  and  correctly  so.  New.  the 
activities  of  the  North  on  the  race  question 
come  in  the  same  category.  The  inference 
is  either  th>t  the  South  is  down  on  the 
Negro  and  ftas  no  sympatliy  with  him.  or 
that  the  peqple  of  the  South  are  not  intel- 
lectually ccmpetent  to  handle  the  problem, 
and  need  assistance  from  the  know-it-alls  of 
the  North,  when  the  facts  are  that  the  South 
has  a  deepef  sympathy  for  the  Negroes  and 
are  doing  mtre  for  them  of  real  benefit  than 
are  the  pecpfle  of  the  North. 

Things  suph  as  sleeping  in  the  same  bed 
a'  a  hotel  that  a  Negro  occupied  the  night 
before  do  nit  elevate  the  Negro  nor  benefit 
the  whites.  I 

Nlnety-fi\'t  percent  of  the  money  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  excellent  system  of  public 
education  for  the  Negroes  Is  contributed  vol- 
untarily an<  willingly  by  the  whites  in  t\\e 
South;  the  buildings  and  appliances  are  equal 
to  those  occupied  by  the  white  children,  so 
that  their  cliances  for  an  education  are  equal 
to  those  of  the  whites.  In  -iddltion  to  these 
free  public  Schools,  the  whites  have  supplied 
colleges,  so  that  an  ambitious  Negro  for  a 
small  fee  can  secure  a  higher  education.  .  It 
is  the  educ4tlon  that  the  Negro  gets  at  these 
schools  andicoUeges  that  raises  his  standard; 
the  mere  act  of  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  white 
child  while  getting  an  education  docs  not 
elevate  the'  Negro.  It  is  what  the  Negro 
learns  whll^  In  school  and  how  he  uses  It 
that  Improves  his  condition. 

The  whitf  people  of  the  South  pre  trying 
to  InstlU  a  tece  consclousnes-  Into  the  Negro, 
a  desire  to  Improve  p.nd  elevate  the  colored 
race,  to  tal^e  pride  In  doing  so.  The  North 
Is  teaching  the  Negro  false  pride  and  a  desire 
to  associate  with  and  socialize  with  the 
vhites  rathtr  than  with  their  own  race.  In 
other  wordt.  the  whites  of  the  South  are 
putting  up  the  money  and  supplying  the 
means  for  the  Negro  to  Improve  himself  and 
his  race,  artd  it  is  up  to  the  Negro  to  accept 
the  challenge .  You  can  lead  a  horse  to 
water  but  |ou  can't  make  him  drink. 

The  whitt  people  give  the  colored  employ- 
ment and  tvery  opportunity  to  build  up  a 
btislness  o*  profession  among  their  own 
people.  Thie  colored  race  has  made  wonder- 
ful progreat.  but  they  have  yet  far  to  go. 
Booker  T.  Washington.  George  Washington 
Carver,  and  Paul  Dunbar  are  outstanding 
examples  of  what  an  ambitious  and  ener- 
getic colorfd  man  can  do  within  his  own 
people  to  i^Jlift  his  race. 

In  my  ojjinlon.  the  one  race  should  never 
socialize  with  the  other.  It  leads  to  inter- 
marriage aod  finally  to  the  absorption  of  the 
weaker  race — a  thing  certainly  not  to  be 
desired  by  a  colored  man  who  has  pride  in 
his  race.  $ome  years  ago  a  traveling  man 
in  Detroit  |old  me  that  he  and  several  other 
white  boys!  very  much  admired  a  beautiful 
young  white  lady  of  their  acquaintance,  and 
that  a  coloref^  man  was  also  paying  her  at- 
tention at  the  same  time.  The  colored  man 
pleaded  hi$  case  successfully  and  the  giri 
married  htm.  Now.  if  the  people  of  the 
North  like  that  sort  of  thing,  let  them  keep 
it  to  themselves,  and  not  try  to  force  it  on 
the  South. 

CerUlnlyv  Miss  Thompson,  there  are  many 
ways  in  wiich  you  can  employ  your  great 
talents  that  will  please  and  uplift  rather 
than  exciting  discord  and  degrading  your 
own  race. 

In  cloaint,  may  I  suggest  that  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  drop  politics,  preach  the 
Goepel,  and  follow  the  example  of  Paul,  who 
said.  "When  I  came  among  you  I  was  deter- 
mined to  preach  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ 
and  Him  crucified." 
With  the  very  beat  of  good  wishes,  I  remain. 
YourB  sincerely, 

.  W.  Hume  Logan. 
J. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  October  18,  1945 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
J.  Frank  Lindsey  on  October  13,  1945,  at 
Indiana  Gamma  of  the  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  fraternity  et  Indiana  University, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  a 
portrait  of  Ernie  Pyle  painted  by  Mathi- 
as  Noheimer.  This  portrait  was  present- 
ed to  Indiana  Gamma  by  Mr.  Prank  B. 
Shields,  of  Indianapolis,  a  fraternal 
brother.  Ernie  Py.e  was  a  member  of 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  during  his  collegi- 
ate career  at  Indiana  University. 

There  being  no  cbjoction,  the  sf>eech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fallows: 

Were  Ernie  Pyle  present  today  he  would  be 
deeply  embarrassed  by  these  rites  In  his  be- 
half. Throughout  his  life  he  held  an  innate 
and  sincere  distaste  for  any  place  In  the 
spotlight  of  public  acclaim.  Humility  and 
friendliness  were  outstanding  traits  of  this 
red-headed  farm  boy  from  Dana.  Ind..  who 
became  affectionately  known  as  the  Hoos'er 
Vagabond.  These  tral  ;s  formed  i.he  founda- 
tion for  his  Journallsti:  greatness.  In  peace- 
time It  was  reporting  f  Dr  the  common  people 
that  drove  him  to  all  corners  of  the  earth, 
and  In  War  II  it  was  selfless  service  for  the 
GI  that  held  him  steadfastly  to  his  war- 
reporting  Job.  though  he  hated  war  from 
the  depth  of  his  great  soul.  But  Ernie  Pyle 
was  more  thai:  a  writer  more  than  an  artist. 
He  was  a  friend  who  dropped  In  to  sit  by 
the  fireside,  or  in  the  fox  hole,  and  chat 
about  simple,  moving  things.  And  when  he 
le.'t  after  a  little  while,  his  presence  and  his 
personality  lingered  on.  making  the  lives  of 
those  he  touched  wanner,  and  richer,  and 
better. 

While  World  War  I  was  developing,  the 
same  hara.sslng  conscience  that  sent  him 
off  to  World  'Var  II  as  his  contribution  to 
the  world  struggle  sent  him  in  1918  to  the 
University  of  niinolG  to  Join  ROTC.  The 
armistice  cut  short  this  episode  in  his  life, 
and  the  urge  to  become  a  Journalist  sent 
him  the  next  fall  to  Indiana  University  and 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon.  Despite  his  shrinking- 
violet  shyness.  Ernie  got  around  at  Indiana. 
He  was  an  outstanding;  leader  In  his  frater- 
nity, became  editor  of  the  Dally  Student, 
senior  yearbook  Arbuti;s.  and  Smoke  Up.  He 
belonged  to  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Journalistic 
fraternity;  Aeons,  leaders  in  scholarship  and 
activities;  Sphinx  Club,  a  social  organization 
of  campus  leaders;  Cootie  Club,  composed  of 
World  War  veterans  and  leaders;  and  the 
Boosters   and   Travelers   Club. 

Ernie  had  courage  and  resourcefulness,  too. 
In  the  spring  of  1922  i.he  Indiana  University 
baseball  team  went  to  Japan.  So  he  decided 
to  hitchhike  to  Japan.  He  did  Just  that,  and 
added  China  and  Manila  to  his  itinerary. 
While  In  the  PhUlpp;nes  he  became  Inter- 
ested In  an  orphan  Filipino  boy.  With  cash 
limited  to  wages  he  received  as  a  cabin  boy 
on  the  Keystone  State,  he  brought  back  the 
orphan  boy  to  this  country,  educated  him. 
and  remembered  him  generously  In  his  last 
will. 

There  was  also  au  ;o  polo.  The  Indiana 
band  needed  money  for  a  football  trip  to 
Purdue.  So  he  promoted  an  auto  polo 
match.     With    two    Fords    stripped    to    the 


chassis,  and  two  huge  steel  hoops  bolted  to 
the  frame  to  protect  the  drivers  from  spills, 
or  turn-overs,  he  and  a  student  buddy  drove 
Methuselah  to  a  smashing  victory  and 
bruises — but  for  cash  for  the  depleted  band 
fund.  In  the  field  of  sporu  during  192'i  the 
university  inaugurated  the  student-man- 
ager system,  and  Ernest  T.  Pyle  became  the 
first  senior  manager  of  football,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  varsity  "I." 

After  leaving  the  campus  at  Indiana.  Ernie 
plunged  into  newspaper  work  and  went  from 
reporter  in  LaPorte.  Ind  .  to  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Washington  News.  An  attack  of 
flu  in  1935  sent  him  to  Arizona  where  he 
started  writing  travel  pieces,  and  said  a 
prominent  editor.  "They  had  a  Mark  Twain 
quality  and  they  knocked  my  eyes  right 
out."  Between  then  and  1941  lie  covered,  in 
company  with  "that  girl,"  Geraldine  Sie- 
bolds  PJle.  200.000  miles  on  five  continents, 
crossed  two  oceans,  and  delved  into  every 
country  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Then  came  the  war  and  once  more  the 
Pyle  conscience  set  to  work.  It  seemed  to 
him  there  was  occurring  a  "spiritual  holo- 
caust" and  that  to  detour  around  an  op- 
portunity of  sharing  In  the  mast  momentous 
happenings  was  simply  to  be  disinterested  in 
living  "At  first,"  says  Time,  "he  tried  to 
be  more  or  less  a  conventional  war  cor- 
respondent, covering  news  as  others  did. 
The  change  began  one  day  In  Africa  when 
the  press  corps  was  Invited  to  meet  Admiral 
Darlan.  He  was  hurrying  across  an  air  strip 
to  the  Interview  when  a  swarm  of  Stukas 
swooped  down,  and  began  spattering  bullets 
around  him.  He  dived  into  a  ditch  Just  he- 
hind  a  GI.  When  the  strafing  was  over,  he 
tapped  his  companion  on  the  shoulder  and 
said,  "Whew,  that  was  a  close  one,  eh?' 
There  was  no  answer.  The  soldier  was  dead. 
Pyle  sat  through  the  Interview  In  a  daze, 
went  back  to  his  tent  and  brooded  for  hours. 
Finally,  he  cabled  his  editor  he  could  not 
write  the  Darlan  story.  Instead  he  wrote 
about  the  stranger  who  had  died  In  the 
ditch  beside  him.  For  days  he  talked  of  giv- 
ing up  and  going  home.  But  when  the  shock 
wore  off  he  knew  for  sure  that  his  Job  was 
not  with  the  generals,  and  their  strategems, 
but  with  the  little  one-time  drug  store 
cowboys,  clerks,  and  mechanics  who  had  no 
one  elss  to  whom  to  tell  their  stories." 

As  author  John  Steinbeck  explained  It. 
"There  are  really  two  wars,  and  they  haven't 
much  to  do  with  each  other.  There  is  the 
war  of  maps  and  logistics,  or  campaigns  of 
fcallistlcs,  armies,  divisions,  and  regiments — 
that  is  General  Marshairs  war.  Then  there  is 
the  WE  of  homesick,  weary,  funny,  violent, 
common  men  who  wash  their  aocks  in  their 
helmets,  complain  about  their  food,  whistle 
at  Arab  girls,  or  any  girls,  for  that  matter, 
and  lug  themselves  through  as  dirty  a  busi- 
ness as  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  do  It 
with  dignity  and  courage,  and  that  is  Ernie 
Pyle"s  war.  He  knows  it  as  well  as  anyone, 
and  can  write  about  it  better  than  anyone." 

Well,  on  his  way  from  the  Etiropean  war  to 
the  Pacific  theater  of  operations.  Ernie  was 
caught  long  enough  to  be  awarded  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  letters  by  his  alma 
mater — Indiana  University.  He  said  he  was 
scared  stiff  to  wear  that  cap  and  gown  and 
seemed  truly  relieved  with  the  2  hours  spent 
in  a  warm  and  Informal  visit  witli  his  own 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  chapter  There  he 
reminisced  at  length,  reviewed  trophies  won 
during  his  day  In  school,  and  explored  the 
house  from  dorm  to  dining  room. 

Then  to  the  Pacific  and  the  Great  Beyond. 

Millions  of  people  at  home  have  read  his 
pieces  avidly,  wrote  letters  to  him,  prayed  for 
him,  telephoned  their  newspapers  to  ask 
about  his  health  or  safety.  Abroad,  GIs  and 
generals  sought  him  out,  confided  in  him. 
Congress,  the  War  Department,  and  the  high 
command  In  the  field  rated  him  as  a  top 
morale  builder,  ana  scanned  his  columns  for 


hints.   The  Nation,  fellow  citizens,  and  fellow 
newsmen  heaped  honors  on  lilm. 

On  a  tiny  isle  In  the  far  Pacific  lie  the 
mortal  remains  of  Ernie  Pyle.  Of  him  It  can 
be  said  he  feared  the  sight  of  death,  but 
wasn't  afraid  to  die  for  the  ideals  of  a  free 
and  rich  life.  His  crusading  spirit  In  behalf 
of  the  yearnings  and  aspirations  of  the  com- 
mon man  of  the  world  stands  enshrined  In 
the  hearts  of  all  members  cf  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon.  I 
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OF    CALITOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  18. 1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  cf  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  regretfully  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  condition  the  tax  exemp- 
tion accorded  to  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  on  their  not  deny- 
ing the  commercial  use  or  rental  of  Con- 
stitution Hall  by  reason  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

Remember   what   is   inscribed   on   the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  given  us  by  France: 
Give  me  ycur  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses,  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore: 

Send  thcs;\  the  homeless,  tempest  tossed, 
to  me: 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

The  golden  door  is  this  democracy; 
this  democracy  that  has  grown  up  from 
13  weak,  sparsely  populated  colonies  to 
the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 
Today  this  democracy  will  be  tested  as 
never  before  in  its  history.  If  we  meet 
that  test  we  will  give  moral  leadership 
to  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

We  cannot  fail  if  we  draw  our  source 
from  the  principles  which  have  with- 
stood the  years  and  have  carried  us  so 
far.  We  cannot  fail  if  we  are  true  to  the 
spirit  of  our  great  Revolution.  Our  plat- 
form then  and  our  platform  now  must 
be  the  san^e  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  this 
perilous  hour  of  mankind.  True,  we  have 
never  quite  fulfilled  the  promise,  but  we 
have  struggled  toward  It  and  we  have 
come  a  long  way. 

We  must  now  fulfill  that  promise. 

The  words  sing  out  today  as  they  did 
when  in  1776  they  were  drafted  by 
Thomas  Jefferson: , 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  thet^e  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  ai  happiness.  That 
to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men,  deriviag  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

One  can  be  justly  proud  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  those  who  fought  in  that 
famous  Revolution  because  it  gave  birth 
to  this  great  Declaration,  to  the  Consti- 
tution, to  the  Bill  of  Rights;  yes,  and  to 
the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag: 
"one  nation  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and    justice    for    all."'    which    we    and 
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our  children 


"  -  ■  '•  ir.iy  not  on'v  i=  a 
,  ; .;:,  •- :  wherever  Wt  ^j.i::- 
.st  terrible  years. 
Ye.>;  one  >■  i^i  '■••■  i-  "  ■  i  ■•^^  -^  rhild, 
I  led  on  thu:  ;.:;i:"  :-'y  a;  a:u. mother 
was  an  active  m-  ri  -  r  of  the  Dau:?hters 
of  the  America:!  K- volution  from  the 
State  of  Ohio.  Much  of  the  joy  of  her 
hfe  came  from  her  association  with  that 
organization.  I  remember  one  of  the 
stories  she  used  to  tell  of  one  of  the 
first  men  who  died  in  the  Revolution— 
Crlspus  At  tucks.    He  was  a  Negro. 

Ont'  can  be  justly  proud  that  those 
t)efore  them  in  direct  line  helped  lay  the 
foundation  for  this  society  of  free  men. 
But  this  pnde  is  meaningless  if  the  spirit 
and  word  is  lost. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  frecn;.  .1  lor  to  be 
free  you  must  afford  freedom  to  your 
neighbor,  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed, 
or  national  oni?in.  and  that,  .sometimes. 
for  smne.  is  vt-ry  difficult.  Freedom  Is 
not  won  on  the  battleflflds.  The  chance 
for  freedom  is  won  there.  The  final 
battle  is  won  or  lost  in  our  hearts  and 
mind.*;. 

No;  freedom  is  not  easy,  but  it  is  infi- 
nitely precious. 

We  cannot  legislate  equality,  but  we 
ran  lepi.slate.  and  we  must  legislate,  as 
freemen,  equal  opportunity  for  all. 


DiMiosa!   ot    S*H|/us    Pr-:ncrtv    to   Sr'- 
llealtS,  and  Hrii.ft.i!  ()r>;.<rj!/.  itioa.. 


REMARKS 

IK^N   L1J..^\»0!^THB  BUCK 

or   NKW    YOUK 

IN  THE  HOUaa  <       li.      :     KMAllVBa 

M  r.'  ('•;  Mi  S;A.ikti.  i,  yenr  ago. 
0(  1*.    tlip  Surpiu.s  Property  Act 

of  1»44  tMi:wne  l»w.  That  law  clearly  set 
forth  thai  Statfs  and  political  /»ubdlvl- 
ilonn  and  instrument  alttles  thereof 
would  be  given  priority  In  the  disposal 
of  surplus  1"  -r'  -ty. 

In  the  I  i  .ration  of  this  law,  how- 
ever, local  Kovtrnmental  agencies  not 
only  hHve  failed  to  receive  priority  but 
have  urtually  been  c:;cJuded  from  many 
sales  and  have  even  '  '  '     ;  ay 

prlre.K  hUihrr  tn.nn  i.  n- 

mcrclal  ciisluinerij.  Section  13  implied 
that  .v;Jiool.  health,  and  hoipltal  organi- 
itUoat  would  leceive  Rurplun  materlali 
At  nominal  prices.  Tills  provision  of  law 
hMbecui-  :     "  •.    ,      ,>'•     !  < 

do«ithe8i.'.       I'  A^-^.'  '     ' 

moke  the  announccmrnt  that  it  iA  in 
1  r  compiling  rcgulatlona  to  cover 

>.  nllh.  and  hoapltnl  disposal. 
Th<'  ."!;  11  ^ijf  has  been  i-x,^  ■•  J  that 
tr         I     .u.aloiia  will  be  iv*u>    m  tlie 

I;  .    i:  i;  u  of  CoHgrrH*,  M        .joaker. 


novs  the  Surplv.s  Pr.p-:"-  A.'- .nlrtrator, 
•'shell  take  Into  consider-.--"'  :  >.-  v  benefit 
whtr'T  h.-  accrued  '^r  n.i-ty  act  rue  to  the 
Unr  ;:  r^  ;i  es  from  'iv-  use  of  such  property 
from  anv  State  vi,-  h,  -ubdlTislon."  The 
sprtion  'ai.^o  st,,.-  ;'\.-  nirplus  property 
s^h)      '■••'^  disposed  <  ?   '  '  '  afford  public 

a:. a    t:Gvernmental      >  •    us    an    oppor- 

tunity to  fulfill  in  the  public  interest  their 
le^ltlmaT  r.'f  (i  "  R'lbdivlston  f  of  scitlon  13 
states:  Tht  .  .;■-.  of  surplus  property 
undrr    •'    -    -   .       .;  5  a''  =    and    political 

subdlv;.-;  ;.,  ■  :  i:.  .-.■..•  :-c.Ut5e8  thereof 
shall  be  gjveii  piionty  over  ail  ether  disposals 
of  property  provided  for  m  ttiis  ajct  except 
transfers  under  section  12." 

We  have  the  authority  of  p\ir<;haalng  agentb 
throughout  th*  L  t.  Pd  States  that  so  far  as 
local  governmeiitil  units  are  oancerned.  sur- 
plus property  disposal  m  this  country  simply 
does  not  exist.  They  are  exclu<led  from  many 
aalee:  thty  are  offered  useless  merchandise, 
they  are  asked  to  pay  prices  f;ir  higher  than 
are  charged  commercial  customers. 

Section  13  Implied  that  schools,  health  and 
hospital  organizations  would  receive  surplus 
material*  at  nominal  prices.  This  provision 
of  law  has  been  completely  Ignored.  No 
regulations  giving  effect  to  an  implementing 
nf  the  section  have  ever  been  Issued  by  tbe 
Surplus  Property  Board. 

In  May,  8  months  after  the  law  was  placed 
on  the  txjtjks.  the  Surplus  Property  Board 
adopted  Regulation  No.  2.  which  was  stip- 
posed  to  provide  priorities  for  governmental 
ageDCtes  The  National  Insiliute  of  Govem- 
mcntai  Purchai^mg  demonstnted  before  a 
ccmmtttee  of  tbe  United  States  Senate  on 
Thursday,  October  4.  that  Seiiulatlon  No.  2 
hud  become  a  dead  letter,  ami  that  a  revi- 
sion of  thld  re^ulatlou  issued  by  the  Surplus 
Property  Board  2  weeks  ago  completely  uulU- 
flea  secllcn  13  of  tiie  Imw. 

It  was  till!  intent  ol  Congreisa  thnt  local 
governnicntal  agendas  be  givan  priorities 
in  the  dispoaal  of  war  surplus  materials  as 
provided  In  sectlun  13.  Failure  uf  govern- 
mer.ul  agencies  to  comply  with  tbe  intent 
of  itae  law  constitutes  a  challenge  to  Con* 
greas.  What  will  the  Uemberi  nf  Congrr.<is 
do  to  see  u.)  it  that  tU«  communltlen  whi<  b 
they  reprri^ut  receive  tht  cunMiUsraiion  to 
which  thry  are  eutitled? 


I  I,     .  .  •■         I  i      '     .        \   .       ,        I  , 

;...-i'  1. 1  .i     .i:iiUy  by  lli«'  >  -  . 
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Beet  Ion  11  of  the  SurpUu  Propfrty  Art  nf 
1944  •tataa  that  tht  Surplus  Property  Board, 


Crete,  something  In  tbe  hand— not  a  promise 
or  a  plan  on  paper— this  is  here  right  now— 

The  State  department  of  public  education 
has  made  it  possible  for  veterans  to  receive  a 
high-school  diploma  and  to  date  some  134 
men  and  women  from  Billings  General  Hospi- 
tal have  received  diplomas  under  this  plan. 
Seventy-three  of  that  number  were  out-of- 
Stale  inditlduals  who  were  given  diplomas 
from  Arseaal  Technical  High  School  Ua  In- 
dianapolis. 

The  plao  is  this:  The  soldier  takes  a  gen- 
eral test,  under  strict  supervision,  and.  if  he 
passes,  and  his  character  and  conduct  are 
worthy,  he  Is  given  the  diploma  either  by  his 
home-towB  high  school  or  Arsienai  Technical 
High.  Tl>e  individual  must  work  for  the 
honor;  thfre  is  no  diploma  factory  idea  In 
the  plan.  The  diploma  is  for  woik  done  and 
is  reccguUed  everywhere. 

Everyone  is  enthusiastic  about  the  plan 
and  we  at  Billings  General  Hospital  are  more 
than  grateful  The  State  of  Indiana  has 
earned  the  gratitude  ot  all  concerned,  for 
they  have  put  words  into  action,  something 
badly  needed  these  days. 

Am  not  siire  that  I  should  be  writing  in 
this  fashion,  but  since  there  is  no  security  in- 
volved,  no  complaint   to  register.   I  see   no 
harm  In  telling  you  about  It  that  you  may 
point  oufi  to  others  the  manner  In   which 
ytiur  State  moves  to  be  of  help  to  the  veterans. 
Enclopcd  is  s  copy  of  the  Fifth  Service  Ckim- 
mand  Nei»s  with  a  story  and  picture  concern- 
ing the  Ugest  Purple  Heart  graduation.    See 
padres  1  atid  7.    Sending  a  program  and  two 
pictures  ttiken  at  the  e::ercl»e8. 
Thanks  and  with  all  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sln|;ereiy  yours. 

High  A  McNHLt,  Jr., 
Second  ^tevf «iuinf ,  MAC.  PuUie  ReUtiomi 
once 


h  ^..  '■-■-  !  l',-;i. ).....,,  h.r 


am 


r'--T-,--'nN  mF  RKMARKB 

ho:-,  homer  f,  c.v'cHART 

nr  I  ■     ■  •  -A 

IN  Tl  1  !!B  UNITED  «TATE9 

Thumaay.  October  IS  1945 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  Mk. 
unanimous  consent  to  havi)  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  a  lector 
from  Second  Lt.  Hugh  A.  Mi^Nclll.  Jr..  of 
^^  MgaGMMralHosi>ltal.  Fort  Benjamin 
!i  iaon.  Ihd..  und^r  date  of  October  6. 
i  '  dealing  with  a  plan  for  ;,9sulng  high - 
m:v.oo\  dtplrmn.'*  to  veteran.s 

There  bclnc  no  object  i'Mi,  the  lettrr 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoid, 
a;,  f.  ::. 

t  ^  >■  :  HoarrTAL, 
ttfii  iirujut'i  iH  Harrium ,  ind  . 

Octi>b«>r  «.  fM5. 
Hon.  UOaOB  F-   r>.     nkn. 

Senttfir  iv.iitnnn.  Ta-Xfo/  BuMttng, 

\v  ,»•-•..:■     f    r 

;  I'l  «'    ".;  \  \  ;     II  1    \Hi\r  ■         I      i     1 1   .1  ■  i»ti  StatS 

I  >   ('    r  •  i     ,  r   I'  r      .    !•       .(  ;ii     ■        i  </     ;        :i>«nt 

'C:   nhould  have 
iUpubUcuy.   Thia  is  »)mtthing  con* 
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Otr  Liberals  and  MacArt!hnr 


NSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


E»rE 
HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

!  or  NESXASKA 

IN  THE  ^ENATI  OF  Till  tH^ITZD  STATES 

f^ttr.idai/.Orfobfr  18.  1945 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  Pi'efldent.  I  ii«k 
unanimous  caoaent  to  haw  printed  In 
the  Apt^ndlx  of  the  Rioon  an  editorial 
enUtJedrOur  Llbernln  and  MorArthur," 
published  In  a  recent  lirsue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Tlmcs-Hemid.  The  editorial  l.i 
natory  and  ftUpplcmcxits  tho 
,  of  the  poailiou  which  Z  toolc 
to  our  (ureiun  (lollcy  and 
rt  of  Oeneral  MacArUmr. 
beliVK  tx)  objection,  the  Mltorlnl 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recono, 
as  foil 

sa  LiaWiOi  ■  amo  UacAiimur 

Oan.  ^•cff  B.  Pntton,  Jr.,  wu  removed 
recently  from  eonmand  of  his  famous 
United  ^taa  Thtrd  Army  and  given  ciiarge 
of  ttoa  iaper  Ftftaonth  Army,  bi  plainer 
■mlMi.patton  was  kicked  out  ct  his  oam> 
■wad  In  dticriot.  after  hantcinc  up  u  Ivll' 
liant  a  reooid  U)  the  Oarman  war  aa  was 
hun«i  u|t  by  any  AUlad  oonmander  of  Uk« 
rank. 

Pvttoit  «raa  raoMiTed  and  dtsaractd  tersely 
beeauM /'liberals"  in  the  Umii i>a  statas  did 
not  Uke  Mm  way  he  uiked  alMMt  hi*  poitwar 
job  uf  iwudnf  tbe  mUitary  fovorBiMOC  of 
■avarta.r  Pation  oiMniy  said  be  waa  aatng 
petty  drtt  aarvice  ufQoUUa  la  (he  Oarman 
towns  reRiirdless  of  thoir  previoii*  Null  pnrty 
cunnecti^tis,  because  they  knew  tbeir  little 


Jobs  and  he  considered  It  essential  to  keep 
town  and  city  machine -y  running. 

The  German  Ins  and  cuts,  said  Patton.  re- 
minded him  of  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats at  home.  When  Patton  made  that  re- 
marl:  the  liberal  hunt  lor  his  scalp  was  on 
in  full  cry.  The  sensible  thing  to  do  when 
a  man  In  such  a  position  talks  indiscreetly 
Is  for  the  President  or  Chief  '-•f  Staff  to  send 
him  a  quite  "don't  talk  so  much,  Georgie  " 
message.  But  Patton  vas  removed  in  dis- 
grace,  and  our  liberals  rejoiced.     Why? 

Weil,  our  liberals  ar«  trying  to  get  the 
official  scalp  of  Gen.  Dcuglas  MacArthur  as 
Eupreme  Allied  Commander  In  Japan;  and 
it  looks  as  If  the  same  irotives  and  hates  are 
at  work  in  MacArthur's  case  as  were  at  work 
in  Patton's. 

United  States  "llben.!"  dislike  of  Mac- 
Arthur  goes  back  to  the  '."viction  of  the  bonus 
marchers  from  Washington  In  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration. MacArthur  was  Chief  of  Staff 
at  the  time.  He  was  ordered  by  the  President 
to  get  the  bonus  marchers  out.  and  he  did  it  in 
o.derly  fashion  and  without  killing  anybody. 
Wliether  cur  "liberals"  feel  that  MacArthur 
should  have  killed  a  lot  of  people,  or  have  let 
the  bonus  marchers  take  over  the  Govern- 
ment, we  don't  know.  But  they  have  had  It 
In  for  M.icArthur  ever  since. 

Thrlr  dislike  of  him  ras  Intensified  many- 
fold  since  B.itaan.  Evi-ry  time  MacArthur 
took  another  long  Jump  toward  Japan,  sew- 
ing up  large  Japanese  forces  In  his  wake. 
"liberal  "  hatred  of  him  rose  several  degrees  In 
temperature. 

M".c Arthur  and  Nlmltz  between  them  were 
able  to  eliminate  moat  oi'  the  old  Army-Navy 
mutual  dislike  and  get  superb  cooperattnn 
from  all  their  forces  for  the  winning  of  the 
Japanese  war. 

At  last  MacArthur  led  a  big  Invasion  army 
Into  Japan— the  first  time  such  a  thing  has 
huppencU  in  2,C03  years  3f  Japanese  history. 
More  pxirHordlnary  still,  he  was  able  to  ac- 
(  '         •  n  shot.    Had  the 

J  ,  .  t   m   their  h(jmc 

lelands,  we  would  have  suifered  hundreds  of 
thousonds  of  cskualileH,  and  might  have  been 
thrown  out  of  Jtipuii  nt{nl.i 

Maybe  our  "liberals"  arr  not  sntunrd  with 
out  World  War  II  total  of  about  1,070.000 
casualties,  and  would  hnvi  itkrd  several  hun> 
dred  thoutnnd  more  Whatever  their  rea- 
sons, they  hate  MncArthut  more  fiercely  than 
ever,  and  «ir  iitly  irvinu  to  get  him  re- 
moved and  1  I  just  IS  they  got  Potton. 

MOSCOW  V»St)t  MACARTtlUa 

It  may  br  ■.  ir  it  may  not;  any- 

way  thu  "1  agrees  exactly   with 

the    KuBxlni.    i  lUi    which    \v\»    teen 

buildlUK  up  nt;r  :  \v;luir  bIiut  the  Jnpn 

quit.     Russia    has    >  i    huge    hunks   of 

eastern   Burope,  hi  t    evon  let   Allied 

delegates  into  tho  to  look  around. 

Yet  Rusklii.  V  'It  m  brlnRlng 

Japiiii   to  di  to  cut   Itsrlf 

Into  M  Nliaii>  ut  the  cunUnl  ui  Japan.  Prom 
there,  obviously,  the  nvxt  >tcp  would  be  to 
(k'mttiid  M  ihiirc  in  cuiitrol  of  all  thu»e  PaclQo 
IslniuU  Wf  t(M)k  from  Japnn. 

To  got  back  to  our  "librruis"*-we  see  them, 
thrn.  Htiiicking  tw<>  of  our  best  generals  of 
Woild  Wui  II.  and  lutgely  because  these  men 
wpte  Burli  fn>ud  gmeruU  Why?  Is  It  tho 
"Itorial  '  coiivirttun  that  ulirn  yuu  get  into  a 
War  you  should  try  tu  Icse  It  Instead  of  win 
It,  01  d  therefore  should  k'^ep  your  bent  tlitht- 
lii'j  r.eii  from  getting  a  chance  to  put  out 
thru   best  cfloruf 

"UCISAL"  OlJBCTlvn 

We  ihlnU  the  pattern  cocn  deeper  than  thot. 
Lnokitiu  over  the  "lib(>rul  "  cumpalgns  agnlnst 
MacArthur  und  Patton.  with  tlielr  technique 
ot  tiyink  to  lat)el  thetr  pirrat  «'ar  leaders 
'•Pnsclsti,'  we  tV"-'*  -'tr  "llberali"  arc  out  to 
overturn  the  Ai  .  system  and  Govern- 

ment- Juit  as  aie  the  Anicrtcan  Oommunlsts 
from  whom  our  "liberals"  get  to  many  of 
their  lUeiis  and  to  mueb  c<f  Khtit  etratesy* 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

i.   N   THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO.  JR. 

or   MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  18. 1945 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun: 

CoMMtTNisT  Party  Here  Reoscanizeo 
(By  N.  T.  Kenney) 

Washingtcn.  October  17. — Evidence  of  the 
revival  of  the  Marjland  Communist  Party 
was  received  by  Siate  congressmen  today  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  asking  abolition  ot  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  'vctivities. 

The  Communists  In  Maryland,  along  with 
those  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  hcd  dis- 
banded as  a  political  party  some  while  back, 
and  were  In  existence  only  as  a  sort  of  edu- 
cational organization.  R.^cently.  however, 
the  national  group  reinstated  itself  as  a  po- 
litical group,  threw  out  Earl  Browder,  Its 
erstwhile  leader,  and  started  up  again  under 
the  leadership  of  William  Z.  Faster. 

Now.  it  appears,  the  Mainland  group  has 
re-formed,  printed  stationery,  and  Is  urging 
courses  of  action  upon  the  Maryland  legis- 
lators. Only  two  names  appear  upon  its  let- 
terhead, one  that  of  Albert  E.  Blumberg.  as 
vice  chairman,  und  the  other  Al  Lannon, 
chairman. 

RAN    rOR   OOVUNOR 

Lsnnon  signed  the  letter  asking  abolition 
of  the  Hou?e  committee  BUimbsrg  will  tje 
remembered  ns  a  long-time  State  Commu- 
nist leader  and  a*  former  Communist  can- 
didate for  Governor. 

The  letter  was  reminiscent  of  the  prewar 
Btaiemrnts  of  the  local  Communists.  Drawn 
up  m  the  form  of  a  resolution,  it  claimed 
that  the  "Committee  on  Un-Amerlcnn  Ac- 
tiv  n  Itself  from  the  cuthel  to 

be  »  ut  the  tiUnmi'Ux  Dies  com- 

mittee." 

"This  committee,"  It  continued,  "by  Its 
aubpenning  of  leaders  and  members  of  the 
Communist  Party,  shows  that  It  intends  to 
foil"  w  ih«»  •sme  path  an  the  I)fe«  rommltte, 
br.  •       '  ■  '      •  ' 

exti  -.-.  I  .:      ■    .       ■• 
and  prosresaivei  generally." 

rOUClKB    ASSkAtttO 

It  deplored  this  tendency  in  this  time  both 
of  national  domestic  crisis  and  "when  vur 
Ooveinmeiit'i  (ore  gn  pulley  Is  taking  a  g  uve 
turn  toward  aggressive  imprrlalutic  rxpan- 
slot!  at  the  expense  of  the  democratic  peoples 
ot    tl'.e   world  " 

"Wo  believe  tlie  n< '  '         o-cnilod 

Commlitee   on   Un-Ar  '  ^         'leB,"   It 

cloacd,  'Is  pnrt  and  parcel  of  the  policy  of 
r«':  "  ;  rv  f  -fps  In  the  United  Slitcs  to 
■I,  ,,ijd  prn-irrk«iv(«  movement." 

, vp   DAi  r    ■     •cial,  of 

M     .  -1   no  111  '   siote- 

ment  de«tiMed  tu  ehuw  where  he  stocd  on 
the  question. 

"I  NiMXR '  roncca  nit 

"There  is  atuiidonl  evidence,"  he  s:ild,  "In 
the  Jiles  of  C"! ""'•'*  to  show  that  v.e  have 
■Inlctrr  and  vuus  forces  and   influ- 

ence! within  out  Odiders  seeking  to  Inject 
Into  the  mindi  of  our  children  and  IcM-etiu- 
cated   udulu   de^  irtnes.   and    to 

incite    rabid     rat  and     religious 

hatreds. 

•  !ii.,.i,iir  thf  furt  thot  we  enl  'v  thr  highest 
ru:  Krs  und  tht  stand- 

aru  01  living  111  the  world,  Uhm  uio  unde- 
sirable aliens  In  our  countiy  who  wwulU  tear 
down  these  rights  and  priUiegcs. 


"America  has  too  long  closed  its  eyes  to 
those  who  while  enjoying  the  best  that  is  In 
our  land  have  been  secretly  plotting  its  down- 
fall. The  Communist,  the  Fascist,  and  Nazi 
In  our  midst,  bent  on  spreading  discontent, 
must  be  ferreted  out  and  exposed. 

CVnB  IS  CEMANCEO 

"Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  opinion, 
we  must  preserve.  But  the  abuse  of  these 
liberties  by  those  who  are  boring  from  within, 
and  who  seek  only  the  destruction  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  must  be  cutbcd  by  a 
firm  Government  hand  and  by  a  sound  public 
opinion." 

Representative  Fallon,  Democrat,  of  Mary- 
land, simply  routed  his  copy  of  the  Com- 
munist resolution  to  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  itself  and  Informed  the 
Communists  he  had  done  so. 

Laknon  in  Mastland  ABotrr  3  Years 
Al  Lannon  has  been  In  Marjland  alx)Ut  8 
years.  Identified  with  either  tho  Communist 
Party  or  the  Communist  Political  Association 
all  of  that  time. 

He  came  here  from  New  Yoik,  where  he  was 
State  organization  secretary  ol  the  Commu- 
nist Party  for  several  years  When  he  first 
came  here,  he  was  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Parly.  He  later  became  president  of 
the  CommuiUst  Political  Association,  when 
the  organization  took  the  place  of  the  party 
several  years  ago. 

JOINED    PARTT    IN    RtTSaU 

Some  months  ago.  when  there  waa  a  reor- 
ganization, he  became  chalrtnan  of  the  Ck)m- 
munls-t  Party 

He  was  born  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y  ■  on  Srptem- 
ber  14,  1907;  was  a  seaman  for  14  years,  and 
Joined  the  Communist  Party  in  Rusaia.  where 
he  had  gone  dn  a  voyage. 

He  figured  Ir.  disputes  with  the  Reverend 
John  r    Cronln,  8.  8.,  In  tr..  •  of  1044 

when  Father  Cronln  said  C  .    .sts  were 

trying  t(  !  labor  unions  Ui  shlpyarda 

and  war  : 


Treatment  of " 


)  \  ;••■',<  tv 


in  M- 


i'  III  .   ;   rtr-  ')• 


i:,!- 


L:  .    ^  OK  R!  1. 

or      I 

or  rtoaioii 

IN  TKt  HOUSH  OP  RIPltC"^BNTATIVM 

Thursday.  Ortohir  18. 1945 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Flat  Ida.  Mr.  Speak- 
rv,  under  k>uvc  to  extend  niy  icmarici  In 
the  Record,  I  include  th«  following  rcno- 
lutlon; 

V/hercn«  f»ir  tiru'.'pBperi  thrnughout  tho 
Nation  I  of  this  year  the  kill- 

inil  of  tvv  N.  \  1  .1.  I'd  men  who  were  pa- 
tients at  Ht  Pii/iibcihi,  lloijMtal,  Washinf- 
tun,  D   C;  and 

Wheteas  said  killings  Were  presumably 
ommitted  by  attendants  at  this  Govern- 
tncnt  mental  honpi'o'    and 

Whrrens  the  i  r  PM  hcd  earll:*r  ex- 

posed n"*i»t  Mt'niur  luirt  bnitnllty  at  tha 
veterans'  mental  h<»»pits1  at  Lyon»,  N  J.; 
and 

Whereas  the  ni  iie  veterans  men- 

tal  hospital    at    Nortnpurt,  Long    Island,   N 
Y.,  has  loiillOrd  tu  many  acts  ul  brutality 
committed  by  nttendsnis  kl  the  inttltullon 
under  his  contrul  against  helplaaa  Inmates: 
und  ' 

Whereas,  •  't  f)f  D:M1  H. 

PuUllt,  n  i:  i»  »  lounar 

special  asalitant  tu  thv  Attorney  Uenorul  of 
the  United  Btatcs  and  who  is  also  a  paii  na> 
tiohnl  judge  ttdvixati'  ot  the  Marine  Coips 
(ue),  baa  revealed  oun|BitmB  lostanots  uf 


I 


ai;;m) 


M'lM'.XDlX   Tn  Till':  ( 
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urribU  «>ruUJity  by  »ll*nd«t  .imi  h«ip- 

)«M  tnmfttM  »t  ttt  KllMt)c^n^  H  «!<  .tl  mid  at 
Lynna.  N  J  .  and  alto  at  ihr  vcu-rHni  men- 
t.i<  h<Mpital  at  P*rry  Folol.  MO  ;  nnc! 

Wiirreaa  It  la  OOmmoti  Kuowledgt  among 
buHitipaaman  In  the  Miami  area  that  nu- 
mpri>u»  returninR  cliachurBed  World  War  II 
vctrrana  take  a  Job  and  then  are  unable  to 

;  :  It  tor  more  than  a  few  d«y«  or  weoha. 
•o  tiM  mtoUl  strain  cnusrd  by  battle 
le;   and 

V  lOTcas  It  la  th«  peiXej.  not  only  of  the 
Atncflain  Lfglon  tut  al»o  of  the  other  vet- 
eran group*,  to  m«lce  certain  that  these  young 
men  of  World  War  11  receive  the  very  bfst 
cmr*  kDd  trMtmvnt  mr^lcatly  that  a  grateful 
Oof^nmunt  cut  supply:  and 

Wbareas  the  atBdavtt   ot    Basil   H.   Pcllitt 
proves    that    this    Intolerable    condition    of 
I  by  attendants  to  Inmate*  of  mental 

1..  .........  u  not  a  new  thing,  but  Is  a  chronic 

condition  of  long  standing:  Now,  therelore, 
be  It 

Resolvtd  by  the  Harvey  W  Seeds  Post.  No. 
29.  Department  of  Florida.  Aiifn^ican  Leg  on. 
tn  meeliTtg  regularly  field  at  ttie  po<f  home 
in   Mtflmt.  Fla..  on   Septemter   14.   1945.   a.s 

That  the  HouAe  World  War  Veterans'  Com- 
mute*' continue  Its  Investlgntlons  of  acts  of 
brutality  commuted  against  inmates  who 
are  yeterans  tn  G:>vernment  hospitals  and 
apeclfleally  thut  it  widen  the  scope  of  Its  in- 
qutry  PC  to  Include  St  Ellzybeths  Hospital. 

That  swift  and  stern  punishment  be  meted 
out  by  tile  court*  to  all  person*  responsible 
for  acts  ot  brutality  committed  by  Govern- 
ment employees  against  inmates  of  veueruns' 
mental  -  is,  no  matter  how  high  Uie 
ranS  or  ;  .of  the  guilty  person  ni&\  be. 

That  the  Huuse  World  War  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee permit  Bnsll  H  Pollitt  to  testify  in 
detail  as  to  all  the  charges  made  by  him  in 
his  sworn  statement  at  as  early  a  date  as  It 
may  be  practicable  by  the  committee  to  hear 
him 

That  copies  of  tbla  resolution  t>e  sent  to 
Gen  Omar  Bradley,  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  to  the  two  United  States  Sena- 
tors from  Florida,  to  the  Congressman  from 
this  congxeiisional  district,  and  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  House  World  War  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee. 

Unanimously  adopted  this  14th  day  of 
September  A.  D   1945. 

J.    Mastin    Decs. 

CommancUr. 
Jerrt  Ganz, 

Adjutant. 
Ltnn  M.  Shaw. 
Ciojrmati.  Resolutions  Committee. 


5ot;ir7:^.'on  ol  {n^.''istry  in  E;;g!arJ 


country       ^     >■!   ;     •■;•       M*.      '■! 
mark*  df:*f;  \c  ■A.achpiL-aU  •  ;:'- li..i-.       ■"  -  '  ■  • 
they  bear  ao  directly  upon  our  own  major 
problem  of  thr  rr.^  mr::- 

Morrison     i     .  !<  England!,  before 

the  Na!     .   i.    i       '     ■•  :    1    '    -v    Women. 

He   rccrrt'i    V!  I  \    ..  1   ■      ■         from    the 

American  press  auociationa.  but  several  spe- 
cial correspondents — including  one  for  whom 
the  writer  can  vouch  personally  as  a  thor- 
oughly objective  reporter— cabled  the  sub- 
■tanct  of  the  speech. 

The  British  cabinet  member  addressed  him- 
self to  u  fallacy  which  Is  becoming  even  move 
popular  in  this  country  than  It  haa  been  In 
England.  This  Is  the  somewhat  Infantile 
argument  that  the  biggest  problem  of  the 
peace  will  be  to  Increase  Industrial  efficiency 
80  thRt  the  individual  worker  can  pass  more 
hours  loafing  In  the  sun.  With  this  delight- 
ful buncombe  goes  the  corollary  premise  that 
the  chief  obstacle  tn  the  path  toward  Utopia 
is  backward  management.  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans se>^m  to  have  swallowed  this  nonsense 
bock.  line,  and  sinker. 

Mr  M'.>rrlson  came  right  cut  In  the  open 
with  a  challenge  to  his  covmtry's  new  Labor 
Government,  of  which  he  himself  Is  a  part. 
He  told  the  unions  that  their  restrictions  on 
production  would  have  to  come  off.  He 
warned  them  that  the  tendency  toward  short- 
er hours  will  have  to  be  reversed,  adding  that 
the  unions  were  100  percent  wrong  in  assum- 
ing that  management  owned  all  the  blame  for 
laggard  Industrial  eCaciency  In  Great  Britain. 
Socialization  alone,  he  said,  Is  no  magic 
cure.  It  won't  t>€  enough  for  people  merely  to 
depend  upon  the  Government  to  assure  them 
larger  participation  In  the  fruits  of  produc- 
tion: workers  themselves  will  have  to  pro- 
duce the  goods  by  which  England  hopes  to 
raise  her  standard  of  living.  In  other  words. 
If  BritLsh  workers  have  deluded  themselves 
with  the  hope  that  a  Labor  Government 
means  complete  freedom  from  all  industrial 
discipline  they  are  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  speaker  said  as  bluntly  as  he  knew  how 
that  ii  the  British  people  want  more,  they 
will  have  to  produce  more.  And  he  warned 
tbat  tlie  socialized  segments  of  industry  In 
Britain  cannot  live  on  the  proceeds  of  taxa- 
tion of  unsoclalized  industry  because  to  at- 
tempt to  do  so  would  kill  all  incentive  to 
produce. 

As  we  remarked  at  the  l)eginnlng  of  this 
discussion.  Morrison's  remarks  deserve  wider 
circulation  in  this  country  than  they  are 
likely  to  get.  Some  of  our  own  Government 
agencies,  including  the  Department  of  Labor, 
would  do  well  to  write  to  London  for  a  ccpy 
of  the  speech  and  refer  to  it  frequently  when 
they  are  about  to  make  some  profound  state- 
ment about  how  to  Improve  living  standards 
In  the  United  States. 


EXTENSION  OF  K    .M.\;  ILf 

i:CN.  H.  :'::^  e.  capeka::t 

or    iNi;:.>N.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdaj;.  October  18.  1945 


:.l:    CWrtilART. 


P:esident.  I  ask 


unanmioii.s  coni.ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  reproduc- 
tion   of    the    Round    Table    column    by 

'v\  .; '::  J  B'Mi.s.  pubhshtd  in  the  Sep- 
tt.'r.otr  11,  1945.  iSvSue  of  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Commerce. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordepf^d  to  !>■  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folif'.v- 

V  .  '.  .■  ^ure  th.1t  th-  "■  e:  t  speech  of 
Htibc::  M.;r;ion,  Lorrl  r-  v  ieru  of  the 
Council    of    Britain's    n^u    t;      •  r-.iment.   will 


not  ^o  -^^'cIp't 


ne 


-ess  of  this 


r-t  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


1  ' 


OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OI   REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  18, 1945 

Mr  PICM.  Mr.  Speaker  under  leave 
to  eXicua  iny  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  statement  made 
this  morning  before  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment.? by  George  S.  Benson : 

.M:  '  ,  -ne  Is  Gporge  F  B-  -on.  I  am  presi- 
de:.: ,_f  Harding  Collej^t  at  Searcy,  Ark.  I  am 
also  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
11:^  .^rkaxisaa  Public  Expendlttire  CouncU,  a 


xpayers    <  /atlon      1  came  here  «•  a 

;    ivate  ciUi  o  la  inlereated  m  the  future 

Q-  our  country  1  have  been  «uthorl»ed  by 
otAcera  of  the  Arkanaaa  Farm  Bureau  and  by 
oCBcere  of  many  other  Arkantaa  organlwilloue 
to  uy  thattheae  organ iMt lone  are  in  ngree* 
ment  with  the  pi iiiclples  of  my  teeilmony. 
I  have  bee|i  aaked  also  to  repreaent  the  Ar- 
kansas Pul^lc  Expenditure  Council 

W.th  regard  to  the  full  employment  bUl 
recently  piued  by  the  Senate  (8  380),  I 
with  to  coftflne  my  teetimony  to  three  item* 

In  the  blll^ 

First  THIS  bill  states  In  aectlon  3  (c) :  "The 
Federal  Government  has  the  responsibility 
•  •  •  Oo  assure  continuing  full  employ- 
ment, thai  is,  the  eilstence  at  all  times  of 
BufBclent  Employment  opportunities,  for  all 
Americans  able  to  work  and  desiring  to 
work." 

When  Mr  Albert  Goes,  master  of  the  Na- 
tional Gralnge.  testified  before  the  Banking 
and  CiineUcy  Committee  of  the  Senate,  he 
reccmmcntled  that  this  be  changed  to  read: 
•It  Is  the  ircsponsiblUty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Ho  pursue  such  consistent  and 
cp?nly  anived  at  economic  policies  and  pro- 
grams asTwlU  prevent  monopoly  and  en- 
cotirage  economic  returns  to  Its  citizens  In 
apprcxlm^^te  proportlcna  to  what  each  con- 
tributes ti  the  general  welfare,  as  the  basic 
means  of  fcscuring  the  highest  level  of  con- 
sumption ,of  consumer  goods,  and  personal 
aarvices,  tjhereby  assuring  the  highest  level 
of  employment  opportunity  through  private 
and  non-  Federal  investment  and  expendi- 
tures." 
I  shouU,  prefer  amending  it  so  as  to  read: 
"The  pjderal  Government  has  the  respon- 
slbility  td  assist  always  in  providing  condi- 
tions whlph  will  enable  competitive  private 
enterprise!  to  provide  at  all  times  stifficlent 
employm^t  opportunities  for  all  Americans 
able  and  iwllllng  to  work." 

In  event  It  Is  not  so  amended,  I  would 
then  suggest  the  change  which  I  have  Just 
read,  reciiimended  by  Mr   Gcss. 

S?cond,  I  wcu;d  eliminate  section  (3), 
which  prpvides  that  the  program  of  the 
Federal  (government  shall  provide  for  an 
income  tcir  the  aged  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  maintain  a  decent  and  healthful  standard 
of  living,  and  promote  the  retirement  from 
the  labor  force  of  the  older  citizens. 

This  sertlon  has  come  to  your  attention 
many  tin^  vested  in  various  verbiage.  It  Is 
probably  best  known  as  the  Townsend  plan. 
Third.  I^  would  eliminate  section  4.  which 
requires  Federal  Investment  and  expendi- 
tures for  I  the  purpose  of  providing  full  em- 
ployment! 

I       SOME   GOOD   rEATXTBES 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  is  neither  wholly 
good  nor  wholly  bad.  It  contains  provi- 
sions which  can  help  America  reach  new 
heights  df  prosperity  for  all  of  its  citizens. 
and  it  uso  contains  provisions  which  can 
destroy  fhe  main  spring — that  motivating 
fcrce  wbl^h  has  brought  to  America  a  meas- 
ure of  prosperity  never  attained  by  any  other 
nation  anywhere  at  any  time. 

Briefly,  the  bUl  provides  three  things, 
namely: 

1.  Coojjerative  planning. 

2.  A  gxiarantee  by  the  Federal  Government 
that  even  though  an  Individual  is  a  l.izy.  un- 
trtistwori*iy  drunkard  most  of  the  time,  yet 
wheneveiihe  sobers  up  and  looks  for  a  Job,  one 
will  be  waiting  for  hlra. 

3  An  iticome  for  old  people,  ustially  called 
the  Townsend  plan. 

I  stronily  approve  of  the  principles  behind 
the  first  item  mentioned,  "cooperative  plan- 
ning," which  in  this  bill  U  called  the  na- 
tlonsil  production  and  employment  budget. 
My  experience  does  not  qiuilify  me  to  discuss 
this  portion  of  the  bill  in  detail.  I  do  hope, 
however,  ithat  you  wUl  see  fit  to  retain  these 
principle^  of  planning  and  that  Congress  will 
create  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Natioual 
Budget. 


.\ 
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Naturally,  I  am  tn  sympathy  with  the  Idea 
of  continuing  full  employment  and  want  to 
see  It  assured  In  the  fuUrtt  poaalble  meaaure. 
X.  therefore,  wuh  to  uik^  the  elimination  of 
Motion  2  (d)  3  known  aa  the  Townsend 
plan  because  I  believe  it  would  bankrupt  the 
country,  undermine  the  ipirlt  of  self-re* 
llance,  which  is  responsible  for  America's 
greatness,  result  In  lower  wagee,  and  more 
unemployment.  I  suggeet  that  thia  subject 
be  referred  to  the  groups  in  Congreaa  and  In 
Oovernment  who  are  studying  social  sccur* 
Uy. 

I  also  urge  the  elimination  of  the  state- 
ment that  the  Federal  Ocvernment  has  the 
responsibility  to  assure  ccntinuing  full  em- 
ployment for  all  Americans  able  to  work  and 
seeking  work,  and  I  urge  the  elimination  of 
section  2  (d)  4  which  underwrites  public 
works  and  other  Federal  e»penditures  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the.se  Jobs.  I  believe 
these  sections  would  weaki>n  national  morale 
and  actually  prevent  coiitlnulng  full  em- 
ployment. 

SLUR   AT  OUR   BES::   PEOPLE 

Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  if  Congress 
passed  a  bill  stating  that  our  Government 
has  the  responsibility  of  providing  a  Job  for 
everybody  able  to  work  and  desiring  to  work, 
it  would  be  resented  by  n  majority  of  our 
citizens.  It  would  be  received  as  a  direct, 
personal  Insult  by  every  independent,  self- 
reliant  individual  in  this  counuy,  both  native 
und  naturalized. 

I  was  born  on  a  frontier  farm  In  western 
Oklahoma,  when  our  nearest  railroad  was  60 
mUes  away.  My  father  worked  hard  and  the 
whole  family  worked.  Aft.?r  flnlshing  gram- 
mar school.  I  was  granted  permission  to  leave 
home,  to  attend  high  school  and  college. 
Neither  one  existed  in  our  community.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  earning  my  own  way 
while  acquiring  an  education.  We  all  re- 
joiced In  this,  and  our  other  opportunities. 
Not  a  member  of  the  family  thought  Uncle 
Sam  or  anyone  else  owed  us  anything. 

if  somebody  had  spread  a  rumor  in  our 
community  that  my  father  was  no  longer 
willing  to  be  personally  responsible  for  him- 
self and  his  family,  that  he  thought  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  providing  him  a  Job  at  good  wages,  he 
would  have  felt  Indignant.  He  would  have 
been  disgraced. 

From  my  position  as  president  of  Harding 
College  I  know  that  whenever  you  place  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  Federal  Government 
to  provide  Jobs,  you  will  l>e  injuring  Ameri- 
can citizenship;  injuring  a  constantly  in- 
creasing proportion  of  them.  Just  as  much 
as  if  you  cut  off  a  leg  and  substituted  a 
crutch  This  Is  a  strong  statement  but  It  is 
one  which  I  can  prove — one  which  1  have 
seen  demonstrated  hundreds  of  times  while 
serving  as  head  of  a  college. 

Most  of  the  young  people  who  attended 
Harding  College  during  the  great  depression 
had  o  work  for  a  parv  or  all  of  their  college 
expenses  They  knew  that  finding  a  Job 
after  leaving  college  was  their  own  responsi- 
bility. On  the  other  hand,  Harvard  and  Yale 
enrolled  many  sons  of  wealthy  men.  who  felt 
confident  that  when  they  graduated,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  finding  a  Job  was  dads,  not 
theirs.  When  these  young  men  graduated  In 
the  midst  of  a  Ion  depression  and  dad 
couldn't  get  them  Jobs  they  were  helpless, 
knowing  neither  how  to  find  a  Job  nor  make 
one  for  themselves  Many  of  them  were  Job- 
less for  months;  even  years. 

A  POINT  or  PRIDE 

Do  you  know  how  many  of  the  graduates  of 
Harding  College  faUed  to  find  Jobs  or  make 
Jobs  for  themselves  during  the  depression? 
riot  a  single  one.  Everyone  who  wanted  to 
work  found  work  or  made  work  Why  could 
every  Harding  College  graduate  do  this  while 
many  graduates  of  great  universities  could 
rot?  What  was  the  difference?  Simply  this: 
We   emphasized   to   oiu  students  every   day 


the  neceaslty  of  self-rellanre.  Individual  re- 
sponsibility, and  Individual  initiative.  We 
did  in  student  auembly  and  in  claaaroom 
what  was  done  in  almoai  every  American 
home  in  the  dayi  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

Suppose,  however,  that  our  students  had 
been  taught  at  home  that  it  was  the  tesp<»n- 
•Iblllty  of  dad  or  of  Uncle  Bam  to  find  jobs 
for  them,  and  we  had  not  corrected  this  false 
teaching.  What  would  have  happi-m^  when 
they  graduated  in  1934  or  1838?     !  uld 

not  have  earned  a  living;  Just  as  ■  ^on 
who  hai  never  tried  to  stand  on  hu  own  feet 
can't  walk.  I  wonder  how  many  members  of 
this  committee  understood  at  an  early  age 
that  they  would  have  to  find  their  own  Jobs 
and  earn  their  own  living. 

I  cannot  believe  that  any  man  would  be  a 
stronger,  more  capable,  more  self-reliant  citi- 
zen for  being  taught  In  childhood  that,  re- 
gardless of  what  he  did.  the  Government 
would  always  have  a  Job  for  him;  that  no 
matter  how  often  he  was  fired  for  drunken- 
ness, for  dL«honesty.  or  for  laziness,  the  Job 
would  always  be  there  whsnever  he  became 
disposed  to  return  to  work  and  was  able  to 
work. 

For  Government  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  a  Job  for  each  and  every 
Individual  Is  ridiculous  and  injurlotis 

It  would  create  almost  immediately  a  nation 
of  dependent  weaklings  It  would  destroy  In- 
itiative, limit  production,  and  reduce  the  na- 
tional wealth. 

Gentlemen  1  say  If  this  Congress  tells  the 
world  that  the  American  people  are  no  longer 
self-reliant,  tells  the  world  that  our  two- 
fisted,  two-legged  upright  Americans  have  ac- 
cepted the  old  crutch  upon  which  decadent 
civilizations  have  traditionally  hobbled  to 
their  graves,  it  will  administer  the  most  dam- 
ping blow  that  this  generation  of  mankind 
has  ever  sustained 

These  words  are  not  guesses.  I  am  not 
dreaming.  The  proof  of  these  statements 
is  available  to  everybody.  If  you  want  an 
illustration,  look  at  the  pathetic  remnants 
of  that  sturdy  race  of  Americans  who  were 
he.-e  when  the  Pilgrims  landed.  As  wards  of 
Uiicle  Sam.  without  a  thing  to  worry  about, 
they  are  moving  through  decadence  toward 
extinction. 

WHERE   CAN    r     STOP? 

If  this  Congress  announces  to  the  world 
that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  guarantee  to  all  workers,  continuing  full 
employment,  we  must  assume  that  by  next 
year  the  Congress  will  be  ready  to  make  the 
guaranty  all-inclusive  by  assuring  -every 
farmer,  every  merchant,  every  businessman, 
and  every  corporation  a  continuing  annual 
profit.     If   not,  why  not? 

Gentlemen.  If  you  are  considering  such  a 
fundamental  change  in  our  established 
philosophy — a  change  from  self-reliance  to 
dej.endence  upon  Uncle  Sam.  let  us  lock  for 
a  -iilnute  at  what  we  have  achieved  under 
our  present  way  of  life,  and  view  what  we 
would  be  giving  up 

ACHIEVEMENTS     OF     PRIVATE     ENTERPRISE 

Self-reliance  In  America  has  developed  the 
greatest  wealth  this  world  has  ever  known. 
For  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  World 
W^r  II.  the  national  income  of  America  ex- 
ceeded the  combined  national  incomes  of  the 
six  next  highest  countries.  America's  aver- 
age per  capita  income  was  twice  that  of  any 
otne.-  great  country  We  had  more  young 
people  in  high  school  and  college  than  had 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  In- 
dustrial wages  In  America  In  1939  were  twice 
as  high  &F  in  England.  Germany,  or  France, 
and  five  times  as  high  as  in  Russia.  Agri- 
culture made  use  of  abundant  machinery, 
making  It  possible  for  one  man  to  farm  100, 
200,  300.  and  even  400  acres.  "An  American 
farmer  produces  much  more  than  he  and 
his  family  can  consume.  He  exchanges  his 
surplus  for  manufactured  things — clothing, 
an  automobile,  a  telephone,  a  refrigerator,  a 


radio.  Both  labor  and  agriculture  In 
America  have  enjoyed  the  highest  standards 
that  wage  earnera  and  farmers  ever  hav« 
been  known  to  experience. 

In  turn,  Industry  haa  created  material 
wealth  In  great  abundance.  The  average 
American  Is  richer  than  wha  Solomon,  who 
with  all  his  wealth,  dlda't  have  enough 
money  to  buy  a  dally  newspaper  Solomon 
in  all  hla  glory  had  no  electric  llghte,  no 
telephone,  no  radio,  no  refrigerator.  The 
royal  chariot  was  horse-drawn. 

TI«   NOTKINO   TO  FAtflLT   TRKI 

This  Singular  American  prosperity  Is  not 
due  merely  to  our  heritage,  excellent  though 
It  is.  We  are  chiefly  of  European  etock.  Our 
unique  achievements  are  not  due  merely  to 
our  varied  natural  resources,  abundant  aa 
these  resources  are.  The  American  Indiana 
had  the  same  resources  for  centuries  without 
creating  any  considerable  wealth.  England, 
since  the  destruction  of  the  great  Spanish 
Armada,  has  not  wanied  for  her  share  of  the 
world's  natural  resources,  yet  even  In  England 
wages  have  never  been  more  than  half  as 
high  as  the  sca.e  developed  In  our  country. 
Russia  has  as  wide  a  variety  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  twice  the  quantity  that  we  pos» 
sess.  She  has  ubout  160.000.000  people  and 
much  more  territory  than  we  have  If  It  were 
merely  a  matter  of  resources,  Russia  would 
be  paying  higher  wages  than  we,  and  would 
have  attained  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  America.  But  no — her  wages  are  only 
one-fifth  as  high  as  ours  and  her  standard 
of  living  correspondingly  low. 

rr  IS  OUR  SE.U'-RZLIANCX  AND  FREKOOM 

What's  different  In  America  Is  our  measure 
of  individual  initiative,  freedom,  and  lib- 
erty. Under  the  freedom  guaranteed  by  the 
American  Constitution,  each  man  Is  at  lib- 
erty to  dream  his  own  plans  and  to  ma- 
terialize his  own  visions.  E^•ery  man  is  free 
to  set  about  fulfilling  his  aspiration.  More- 
over he  is  Individually  respxjnslble  for  Its 
fulfillment.  E^xceptloiial  Individuals,  who 
have  struck  off  from  the  beaten  path  and 
accompllshtd  what  no  one  else  thought  pos- 
sible, are  the  men  who  have  developed  our 
American  way  oi  life.  Henry  Ford  is  a  good 
example.  When  he  resolved  to  pay  $5  a  day 
for  common  labor,  other  employers  thought 
he  was  crazy.  When  he  decided  to  make  an 
automobile  that  farmers  could  afford  to  buy, 
people  laughed  at  the  idea.  But  Ford  suc- 
ceeded in  making  and  selling  the  Inexpensive 
automobUe.  He  revolutionized  private  trans- 
portation In  America.  Just  such  accomplish- 
ments by  free  enterprisers  have  made  Amer- 
ica different  and  better. 

No  country  with  a  government  guaranty  of 
Jobs,  which  by  its  very  nature  requires  a  gov- 
ernment-planned economy,  ever  has  achieved 
an  average  per  capita  Income  half  as  high  as 
America's.  No  country,  using  even  a  par- 
tially government-manpged  economy,  has 
achieved  income  more  than  half  as  high  as 
ours.  Our  self-reliance,  our  freedom,  our  lib- 
erties— these  are  the  secret  of  our  prosperity. 

It  was  during  the  days  of  Athenian  democ- 
racy that  Greece  attained  her  highest 
achievement.  It  was  during  the  days  of  the 
Reman  republic  that  Roman  Justice  reached 
its  zenith:  whei>  men  sought  Roman  citizen- 
ship; bought  Roman  citizenship  It  was  fol- 
lowing the  Magna  Carta  that  England  devel- 
oped her  great  empire.  It  was  under  a  still 
greater  measure  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  self- 
reliance  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  that 
man's  highest  economic  achievements  here 
been  realized. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  mentioned  some  of  the 
things  which  self-reliance  and  the  system  of 
free  competitive  private  enterprise  have  cre- 
ated tn  this  country.  I  should  hate  to  see 
us  take  even  one  step  in  the  direction  of 
foreign  philosophies.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
that  foreign  camel  get  even  his  nose  under 
our  tent.  I  know  that  when  we  accept,  as 
a  national  policy,  a  Etatenwnt  by  Congress 
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tn  r.  Lncie  Sam  hM  th*  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding Job*  for  all  able  to  work  and  8e«kuig 
work,  we  will  have  taken  the  first  step. 

THEN  CO»«KS  tEGIMlNTATICN 

The  second  step  follows  naturally  and  cer- 
t*inly-     In   order   to  eruaraniee  successfxilly. 
continuing    full    employment,    any    nation 
nnally  will  be  compelled  to  control  produc- 
"tlon   and   consumption.     This   would   mean 
telling  each  manufacturer  and  grower  what 
to  produce  and  how  much      It  would  mean 
telling  each  consumer  whnt  to  buy  and  how 
much.    It  would  mean  permanent  price  fix- 
ing and   rationing.     It    would   finally   menn 
contrulllng  the  location  of  factories  and  the 
conapuisory  assignment  of  workers.    It  would 
mean  telling  our  children  what  training  they 
may  get  and  what  jobs  they  may  enter. 

This  whole  question   ia  extremely   real  to 
me.    It  Is  not  based  upon  hearsay  or  theories 
read  In  books.     I  witnessed  extreme  poverty 
during  the  11  years  I  lived  in  China,  poverty 
which    was   caused    solply    by    governmenul 
policies.     There  were  ample  natural  resources 
but  there  was  no  opportunity  for  individual 
achievement.      Men    cf    means    and    vision 
burled  their  money  m  the  ground  instead  of 
using    It   to   make    Jobs   and    produce    goods. 
It  was  necea—ry.  therefore,  to  import  coal. 
oil.  and  Iron,  even  though  all  three  lay   in 
abundance    beneath   the   soil   of    their   own 
Country. 

Prom  personal  observation  under  15  flags. 
It  Is  plain  to  see  that  the  chief  hindrance  to 
greater  prosperity  m  every  backward  country 
Is  lack  of  Individual  freedom  and  individual 
upportunlty.  When  I  think  of  how  regi- 
mentation and  poverty  go  hand-in-hand,  I 
un  extremely  anxious  that  the  United  States 
shall  not  take  a  single  step  In  the  direction 
of  these  foreiK:".  idenlnrje- 

Gentlen-.t;.  I  .;u  rrt  \er.  seriously  th« 
trei.t  ,.:Mii\  .•,(;■■!.;  in  this  country  toward 
statt  ■^  .  1...-;:.  A  .  !-.  ovir  youneer  pereration 
tlie  loiiowi:,!.;  -  :.;i:  •  i:  fx,:.  .  cunsiantly 
popularized  i'..-u;._';  ou;,.:!..,  "Produc- 
tion for  use  not  for  profit."  "Guaranteed  Jobs 
and  ^^mrantprri  wne«*'  "  "Ccl'.'.-.-.es  nn  In- 
con, f-  '■'!  1  :.r  Y'l^rh  (){  t.d.f,  are  not 
being  toici  iratiKiy.  huw>'wr  that  these  ends 
ran  be  a'l.u.'ied  onlv  'Mr  u:?!  Government 
ixiUtrol  of  i::C.v.'r\  ajr..  ul' urp  and  trans- 
portH'lon  I:  'V  ,ire  lu:  oen-.i;  lold  that  It 
mea:..s  rt't  :  :';on — the  end  of  Individual 
tipp^iriuiiiij 

Gentlemen,  this  att.nck  on  our  American 
v.-ay  of  life  is  more  daneerous  than  the  fron- 
tal attack  made  by  the  A.x;s  Powers,  which  we 
irushed  only  with  great  loss  of  blood  and 
treasure.     Allow  me  to  Illustrate: 

AN    INSIDIO'-^    FNF\:V 

When  otu'  soldiers  landed  on  Guadalcanal, 
they  were  attacked  by  Japiuiese  bombers, 
naval  guns,  and  land  troops.  All  of  these 
powerful  weapons  of  opposition,  our  men 
succeeded  In  locating  and  In  destroying. 

But  there  was  a  very  different  enemy;  one 
that  came  near  defeating  our  men.  I  refer 
to  mosquitoes  and  other  .^;i..i::  In.-^ects.  These 
worked  quietly,  but  witl;  acvaatating  results. 
Each  bite  appeared  Insigniflcant.  but  a  para- 
site or  virus  was  p'.ar.'f^d  .n  the  b'.oc/cl  Ktrr;;:r 
Malaria,  yellow  feve:  ..n.:l  uthi'r  di.M',..s,'.K  ;  .- 
'  -.v ''i'l  a..  !  '■-■•  k  ''.-.fir  tcU  '.:.  ,.:€.  dc»iroying 
...  Ta.'  Ir. i  -  '*rre  the  sa:r.f  t'.itinies  that 
dt'Ie.i'i'l  :;.e  F:t:.  :;  :.;  'i.t.r  .iXtii.;-'  ".  dig 
rlie  Vr.r.v.A  i' w.a'.  Gci.e:  .i!  M..vA:tnur 
■  !  ..-t  I  'lie  seriousness  of  these  little  ene- 
:  ..ts  ,i: :;!  !r..-irfp  ;i  vicor'^us  -.ir-.d  successful 
.ir.^.P'.i.i;:.  a.:i.;.st   "..t-.-.i,  .:;.a  a  war  was  won. 

I  *^e..c'  t^  '.ve  „  .ii.  p-  poriy  compare  the  dan- 
. -:  v.-~  ir..i.d::.i  :..,  vsquuoes  to  the  insidioii.s 
I.  .inijr.iu::^  >  :  :l'.  '^o  'x\.-:.  ■».,  uld  ^:. i :.-.',: ir  ."■ 
IT  -^luota  :;  f,  ;  u^e  :.  r  :  ;  p:  rk.  cua:.>;.;c^a 
;  iTs,  i'-;:;ng-  o.\:  ;:.a.%idu.i;  iuci.n't -,  etc.,  for 
:rt't-'  oi'tr.pc:.:  ,■•  e  j.!,'.  ,r<-  e:;'.>  rp:^.-i .  If  th's 
1.  .II  'A'tTe  ("•;..ti '.f'd  '.Li  '.'.>  prt-^ei.t  i.-iHi  ;;.  u .  ',.,d 
k;rtM:ly  t-.(  Id  ,  i:r  :r.>.^:  u.u.t;t'r^:uj  t'lieinies. 

V   u  >-.d.  \\\\.u.:::v  !.    a    ;i^  e.u.i  Oi^mtntUllty 
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or  the  prosperous  business  of  a  man  of  char- 
acter— someone  who  had  started  without 
capital  and  acquired  financial  Independence 
through  a  life  of  toil,  sobriety,  and  thrift — 
and  say.  "Now  look  at  that  man.  He  has  no 
more  right  to  that  home  or  that  business 
than  you  have.  Congress  Is  going  to  vise  his 
savings,  and  those  of  other  men  like  him,  for 
public  works  that  will  guarantee  good  Jobs 
for  all  of  you.  You  will  nut  need  to  be 
thrifty  or  Industrious  You  will  not  need  to 
be  honest  or  reliable  You  won't  even  have 
to  be  a  steady  worker.  You  can  drink, 
squander,  and  gamble  But  any  time  you  do 
want  to  work  and  are  able  to  work  Congress 
has  guaranteed  that  a  Job  will  be  waiting  for 
you  " 

This  bill  in  Its  present  form  would  thus 
help  the  little  enemies,  boring  from  within. 
Just  as  jungle  fever  produces,  first,  Indiffer- 
ence, then  laziness,  and.  finally,  death,  a 
guaranty  of  Jobs  for  all  would  first  kill  ambi- 
tion, then  produce  laziness,  and.  finally,  de- 
stroy the  greatest  economic  order  history  has 
ever  known 

THINGS   WORTH    HAVING 

1  want  to  see  full  employment,  but  I  also 
wa^nt  to  see  good  wages  and  a  progressively 
higher  standard  of  living.  I  believe  that  if 
the  good  sections  of  this  bill  are  retained 
and  the  changes  discussed  on  pages  1  and  2 
c'  this  report  are  made  full  employment  and 
a  continually  higher  standard  of  living  can 
be  obtained.  It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that 
America  already  has  the  possibilities  of  full 
employment,  higher  wages,  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living  than  this  Nation  has  ever 
experienced.  I  say  this  because  we  have — 
1  Pifty-percent  greater  productive  capac- 
ity than  ever  before. 

2.  Adequate  raw  materials. 

3.  Adequate  labor. 

4.  The  know-how. 
5    The  market 

But  history  shows  that  all  of  these  have 
little  value  if  we  lose  the  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  Individual  initiative. 

Continuing  full  employment  must  come 
through  cooperation  of  all:  through  a  feel- 
ing of  mutual  responsibility.  Only  two 
fundamental  steps  are  required  at  this  mo- 
ment to  make  our  superior  private-enterprise 
system  work  so  smoothly  that  we  shall  have 
an  abundance  of  Jobs,  good  wages,  and  a  stlU 
higher  standard  of  living  than  even  Amer- 
ica has  yet  known.  This  is  what  the  Amer- 
ican public  wants  and  what  It  deserves. 

1.  First,  we  need  the  right  taxes  to  make 
the  most  Jobs  and  produce  the  most  goods. 
The  present  tax  structure  which  was  created 
to  take  the  profit  out  of  war  will  certainly 
take  the  prosperity  out  of  peace,  unless  it  is 
revised. 

2.  Second,  we  mvist  have  improved  Indus- 
trial relations.  Instead  of  creating  discord, 
we  must  promote  peace  between  capital, 
labor,  and  agriculture.  Instead  of  righting 
one  another,  they  must  be  shown  that  their 
real  objectives  are  identical.  Not  one  of 
these  three  groups  can  profit  for  long  at 
the  expense  of  either  or  both  of  the  others. 

THINGS    rVBRYBODT    WANTS 

Agriculture  can  prosper  only  when  labor  Is 
fully  employed  and  able  to  eat  well.  Labor 
can  prasper  only  when  capital  is  encouraged 
to  Invest  freely  in  good  tools  and  equipment 
for  higher  and  higher  production  per  man- 
hour.  Iiidustry  can  prosper  only  when  both 
labor  and  agriculture  are  able  to  buy  lots 
of  gc  .;>  so  with  Identical  objectives  the 
three  groups  should  sit  down  around  a  com- 
mon table  voluntarily  and  work  out  their 
mutual  problems  to  their  common  Interest, 
That  Is  the  American  way.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  create  the  atmosphere  in  which 
1:  wil!  succeed. 

»v.    .   the  proper  tax  structure    and  with 
1  :;a..   .r.,.l  'pi\.^e    pr  ,ate  enterprise,  founded 
upx ..  A.iit..^....   ...  ..Atlve  and  self-reliance. 

will  function  lu  tins  emergency  better  than 


any  other  system  man  has  yet  Invented: 
assuring  for  our  generation  and  for  p>osterity 
the  best  lltlng  conditions  that  man  has  ever 
experienced.  That  will  give  us  something 
far  better  than  a  Peoera"  guaranty  for  full 
employment  through  a  plan  loacied  with 
threats  of  state  socialism  and  backed  by  a 
nation  that  would  soon  be  in  debt  for  its 
total  intrinsic  worth. 

The  responsibility  of  Congress  Is  great  In 
this  emergency,  with  so  many  conflicting 
proposals  |>eing  presented.  May  God  give 
you  wisdo*!  to  pilot  safely  through  this  cru- 
cial hour,  the  world's  greatest  Nation  May 
you  ever  Beep  in  mind  that  individual  free- 
dom Is  GOd  given.  Only  a  free  people  can 
become  ot  long  remain  a  great  people.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  '.'when  a  man  be- 
comes Imlleclle,  his  friends  place  him  in  an 
asylum.  When  a  people  grow  decadent  and 
imbecile,  they  place  themselves  in  the  hands 
of  the  state  " 

May  we  preserve  freedom  of  Individual  op- 
portunity, with  prosperity  for  all.  rather 
than  turn  into  the  road  which  leads  to  state 
regimentation  with  poverty  for  all — this  is 
my  praye|. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

OF   CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  18, 1945 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimofus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Controlling  Atomic  Energy," 
delivered  by  me  on  Tuesday,  September 
25.  and  broadcast  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Seven  weeks  ago  the  bomb-bay  doors  of  a 
B-29  opened  over  Hiroshima  and  a  few  pounds 
of  uranium  encased  in  some  steel  gently 
swayed  toward  the  ground.  Before  it  landed 
this  object  exploded  in  the  most  fateful  and 
terrible  explosion  that  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

A  prevliDUsly  unscarred  city  was  leveled  off, 
most  of  Its  population  consumed  In  the  blast. 
You  have  undoubtedly  seen  pictures  of  it  in 
the  news  reels  and  the  newspapers. 

When  we  recovered  from  the  impact  of  the 
news  of  this  monster,  our  people  began  to 
think  abcut  the, future  of  atomic  energy  in 
war  and  In  peace. 

What  tre  we  going  to  do  about  It? 

ObvlotiEly,  We  must  bring  to  the  handling 
and  solution  of  this  problem  our  best  in- 
telligence, brains,  and  thought. 

On  ho*  It  Is  used,  on  how  it  Is  controlled, 
may  well  rest  the  fate  of  ever*  man,  v.oman. 
and  child  In  America;  In  fact  the  very  fate  of 
our  country  will  be  involved  in  our  decision. 

Since  I  introduced  the  first  bill  into  the 
Senate  oC  the  United  States  to  deal  with 
atomic  energy,  it  might  be  helpful  to  you  if 
I  quickly  reviewed  my  thinking  and  reason- 
ing which  resulted  In  the  McMahon  bill  on 
the  subjtct. 

I  do  not  claim  perfection  for  this  bill.  It 
may  well  be  Improved  on  further  study  and 
constderttlon,  which  I  am.svre  the  Congress 
will  rive  It.  But  I  Introduced  It  because  I 
*?anted  to  get  started  Immediately,  now,  on 
the  consttleratlon  of  the  most  Important,  the 
most  motnentovis,  question  of  our  whole  na- 
tional hlfetory. 
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The  problem  seems  to  me  to  be  more  easily 
considered  If  we  divide  it  Into  two  parts. 

First,  how  is  atomic  energy  to  be  used  in 
America  in  peacetime? 

Second,  how  are  we  going  to  prevent  the 
power  which  we  unloosed  on  Japan  from 
being  unleashed  on  us.  to  ciu  destruction, 
by  some  future  aggressor? 

Let  us  examine  first,  as  I  d'd.  the  question 
of  the  peacetime  use  cf  atomic  energy. 

Every  scientist  with  whom  I  have  talked 
has  sensibly  refused  to  bs  nailer  down  to 
any  predictions  as  to  the  date  when  per-ce- 
time  use  of  atomic  energy  v/lll  be  accom- 
pllshed.  And  yet  every  one  of  them  say  they 
are  certain  that  on  some  not  too  distant  day 
atomic  energy  will  be  the  source  of  all  cf  cur 
power,  which  will  drive  our  trains,  our  autos. 
our  ships,  and  our  planes,  heat  our  homes 
and  run  our  factory  machines. 

Some  guess  this  will   happen   in  5   years,  * 
some  10.  some  25. 

I  am  satisfied  that  we  cant  stand  by  and 
gamble  Americas  economic  stability  on  the 
fact  that  It  won't  be  done,  because  the  odds 
apparently  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  that 
it  will.  In  fact.'  It  must  be  don^.  The 
American  people  have  already  Invested 
$2.OC0.COO,0C0  In  splitting  the  atom  to  destroy. 
That  Investment  if  turned  into  peaceful  work 
could  bring  a  fabulous  return  to  the  whole 
human  race  In  health  and  prosperity. 

It  was  immediately  apparent  to  me.  how- 
ever, that  the  unregulated  and  uncontrclkd 
displacement  of  coal,  of  oil,  of  gas.  of  hydro- 
electric power  and  steam  as  sources  of  our 
energy  would  wreck  our  economic  system. 
Not  only  would  the  Jobs  cf  millions  of 
Americans  dissolve  overnight,  but  the  secu- 
rities re  (resented  by  now  valuable  properties 
would  become  worthless.  Our  banks  and  In- 
surance companies  would  crash.  Cur  system 
of  free  enterprise  would  collapse — In  fact,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  v.e  could  maintain  a 
free  and  solvent  government  In  the  absence 
of  an  orderly  transitional  period 

Obviously  then,  atomic  energy  must  not 
be  turned  loose  to  fall  Into  private  hands  for 
unlimited  private  exploitation  and  gain  On 
the  other  hand  scientific  progress  and  inven- 
tion which  enhances  the  wealth  and  com- 
forts of  the  people  cannot  and  must  not  be 
hindered  or  delayed 
What's  th»  alternative? 
The  only  one  that  I  am  so  far  aware  of  Is 
to  create  a  Government  board,  which  Is  rep- 
resentative of  all  the  people,  to  control  It. 

I  realize  that  a  great  many  people  claim 
that  this  \  ould  result  In  socialism  and  a 
socialized  state.  It  would  If  we  were  to  per- 
mit the  Covernment  board  which  I  have  pro- 
posed to  engage  In  actual  operation  of  Gov- 
ernrrent  factories  with  atomic  energy.  I  do 
not  provide  for  this,  however.  In  the  bill 
which  I  have  suggcsteu  I  would  vigorously 
oppose  such  a  suggestion.  I  want  atomic 
energv  to  be  used  In  a  free  enterprise  system. 
I  hax'e  provided  that  the  board  shall  be 
composed  of  »  chairman  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  War.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  This 
board  will  have  the  power  under  the  bill  to 
develop,  control,  and  supervise  the  use  and 
application  ol  atomic  energy  It  will  be  em- 
powered to  license  its  use  c  i  an  equal  basis 
to  all  corner^  Frankly.  1  have  been  able  to 
devise  no  other  satisfactory  way  to  handle 
this  particular  phas  of  the  problem.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  this  Government  board 
will  have  a  tremendous  power,  but  I  would 
rather  have  this  pow»r  In  the  hands  of  the 
chosen  servants  of  the  people  whose  will  they 
Would  be  obliged  to  carry  out  than  in  the 
hands  of  a  predatory  and  grasping  few  over 
whom  we  would  have  Uttie.  If  any,  control. 
So  nruch  then  for  what  we  shall  term  the 
internal  problem. 


Now  what  shall  our  foreign  policy  be  on 
atomic  energy?  There  are  so  far  three 
schools  of  thought.  First,  the  United  States 
should  hold  on  to  the  atomic  process  and 
endeavor  to  maintain  It  In  secrecy.  The 
second  school  of  thought,  which  is  slightly 
more  realistic,  says,  since  you  can  keep  the 
bomb  secret  for  only  a  very  short  period  of 
time,  we  should  use  this  pcrlcd  In  which  to 
drive  bargains,  that  Is,  to  make  the  world 
accept  our  system  and  concepts  of  nr.orals  and 
beliefs.  The  third  view  of  the  matter,  and 
the  one  to  which  I  hold,  says,  since  the 
secret  Is  really  not  a  secret,  since  three  na- 
tions already  are  fully  Informed,  since  In 
2  or  3  years  practically  every  nation  will  know 
ell  about  It.  any  attempt  to  use  this  weapon 
as  a  club  to  get  other  nations  Into  line  with 
what  we  sund  for  and  believe  in  will  fall. 
The  very  certainty  that  other  nations  w.ll 
soon  apply  what  Is  now  supposed  to  be  recret 
will  lead  them  to  resist  bitterly  even  a  short 
period  of  domination.  The  effort  tb  bring  to 
bear  the  very  temporary  power  which 
America.  England,  and  Canada  now  have 
In  common  would  be  bound  tc  develop  those 
very  prejudices  and  pa.-^slons  and  hates  which 
would  burst  Into  flame  as  soon  as  the  war- 
making  power  became  equalized  by  other 
nations'  application  of  the  secret. 

Now.  I  have  tried  to  state  the  three  widely 
held  opinions  on  this  vital  problem.  When 
I  drew  my  bill.  I  rejected  theory  number 
one  because  we  Just  can't  lock  up  this  atcm:c 
energy  In  a  national  lockbox  All  scientists 
with  whom  I  have  talked  agree  that  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  keep  this  business  a  secret  How 
In  the  name  of  common  sense  could  we 
make  any  peac»'tlme  use  of  It  and  keep  it  a 
secret  anyway?  And  does  anyone  believe  that 
the  American  people  would  stand  for  the  lock- 
ing up  of  a  possible  source  of  wealth  and 
comfort  beyond  the  dreams  of  man?  Ob- 
viously, then  when  people  say  let  the  United 
States  keep  It,  they  are  unrealistic  and  talk- 
ing utter  nonsense  to  boot.  The  people  who 
hold  to  the  proposition  that  America  should 
say  "V.'eve  got  the  bomb  and  we  are  poirg 
to  do  as  we  please  with  It"  are  significantly 
enough  the  isolationists  of  yesterday.  They 
have,  however,  been  Joined  by  some  good  peo- 
ple who  have  been  more  enlightened  In  the 
past  These  are  the  people  vho  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  United  Nations  Organization 
as  It  is  now  set  up  in  its  Infancy,  although 
they  are  very  much  for  it  In  principle  and 
believe  that  It  should  be  very  much  stronger. 
This  croup  fcelievet-  that  we  should  use  the 
temporary  hrur  that  is  ours  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 

I  sympathize  with  the  gcx)d  intentions  of 
these  people  but  what  do  they  really  mean? 
They  really  mean  that  we  should  say  to  all 
nations,  now  you'd  better  adopt  all  our  con- 
cepts of  morals  and  economics  or  else.  To 
be  frank  about  it.  that's  an  Implied  threat. 
The  threat  obviously  is.  you'd  better  do  these 
things  or  else  we'll  use  our  temporary  power 
on  you.  I  knew  and  you  know  that  the 
American  people  would  never  accept  such 
a  program.  All  of  us  would  like  to  see  free 
speech  and  a  free  press  and  many  others 
of  our  blessings  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the 
world,  but  you  could  never  get  this  country 
to  set  off  atomic  bombs  and  weapons  of 
destruction  In  order  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. The  atomic  bomb  is  not  exactly  an 
instrument  of   education. 

When  you  make  a  threat  you  had  better 
carry  it  out.  and  if  you  don't  Intend  to  carry 
W  out.  don't  make  the  threat.  Therefore, 
I  adopted  the  proposition  that  we  should 
turn  over  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  what  we  know  about  atomic 
energy  In  return  for  every  member  of  the 
United  Nations  making  available  to  us  and 
to  the  other  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil all  information  and  know-how  that  they 
might  have  on  armaments  and  weapons  uf 
war. 


I  also  provided,  and  this  It  very  Important, 
that  the  Security  Council  would  have  the 
right  to  inspect  all  plants  and  laboratories 
or  operations  in  every  country  of  the  world 
to  see  whether  the  agreement  was  being  kept. 

I  also  provided  that  after  the  agreement 
was  made  It  should  not  become  effective  until 
It  was  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  If  we  follow  this  proposal  we  will 
strengthen  the  organization  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  will  demonstrate  cur  complete 
faith  and  trust,  and  by  our  good  example. 
I  would  hope  to  dissipate  the  fog  of  suspicion 
and  distress  which  is  now  being  generated 
and  which  will  inevitably  arise  to  envekip 
us  If  we  Insist  In  attempting  what  is  after 
all  impossible,  the  holding  to  oui  selves  of  the 
power  to  dominate  the  world.  Lst's  be  blunt 
about  it.  How  would  you  feci  tonight  If 
some  other  nation  had  this  weapon  and 
announced  that  they  were  going  to  hold  on 
to  It?  1  am  telling  you  tiiat  there  would 
be  the  biggest  convention  ot  rclentlsts  called 
In  Washington  that  the  world  has  ever  seen 
and  that  the  National  Treasury  would  be 
opened  up  overnight  for  10  times  the  two 
billions  that  we  spent  on  tt.  We  would  be 
literally  scared  to  death. 

Now.  could  any  other  nation  say  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  "Oh,  you  need  not  t>e 
afraid  of  us,  we  will  not  make  war.  We  wiU 
hold  this  pjwer  In  trtist  for  the  betterment 
of  p?ople  everywhere."  Well,  there  are  two 
things  wrong  with  that. 

First.  It  Is  not  In  the  nature  of  peoples, 
least  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  willing  to  be  subject  completely  to  any 
foreign  power;  and.  second,  and  1  emphasize 
It  again,  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  keip  it  lor 
any  length  of  time  anyway.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  go  through  with  my  suggestion, 
as  embraced  In  my  bill,  we  will,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  making  the  best  of  necessity  We  will 
allay  tusplclon  that  v.e  Intend  to  dominate 
the  world.  We  will  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  we  intend  to  use  our  scientific  gains  for 
the  betterment  of  people  everywhere.  We 
will  strengthen  collective  security  which  Is 
the  only  hope  of  permanent  peace.  We  have 
given  it  lip  service;  this  would  be  a  practical 
demonstration  cf  our  sincerity,  demonstrable 
proof  of  the  preatest  dlmer.slons  the  world 
has  ever  known  If  we  can  lead  the  way  in 
turning  atomic  energy  to  the  production  of 
Mgher  standards  of  living  fcr  the  peoples  of 
the  world  you  can  be  certain  that  the  atom 
bomb  dropped  on  Hiroshima  contaiued  a 
guaranty  of  future  peace  lis  well  as  Immc- 
d^te  destruction 


Back-to-Work  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  L  CArLM.^RT 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TliE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  18. 1945 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  .<  statement 
by  Merritt  Fields,  executive  manager  In- 
dianapolis Association  of  Credit  Men. 
and  editorial  comment  by  N<ark  Gray, 
dealing  with  back-to  work  propaganda, 
published  in  the  Indianapolis  Commer- 
cia'  of  September  12,  1945. 

There  Leing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  comment  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Reco.-:d.  as  follows: 

"This  country  needs  a  new  brand  of  propa- 
ganda— the  kind  that  will  cause  people  to  go 
back  to  work." 


Ai;isi 


APPF.XniX  T(^  THK  roN(;nF.>>iox 


\  T 


Here  la  another  editorial  by  M:    (■;  <y      i  i 

:  <     ■  K,  tbCM  "trikera.  or  rather  rtrlUe  lead- 

Aoiildn't   dare   to   lie  Ihla   country   up 

mlcsUy   without   admlnintrattou   baek- 

The  potttlCtnnB   npparenily    think   cur 

N'      i>t   CNtftt  cant    be    wrrrkrrt       It    can 

Ltt*a  do  aomethlnK  nb<njt  it      What  do  jpou 

M'  ■■  ■:  :   ruct.na. 
Kxceutivt    Managrr.    inumnafioits    <<MO- 
Hatton   o/   CrechI    Men.   Indianapoitt. 
Ind. 

nrTomAL  commckt 
(By  Mark  Cray) 

Thla  country  need*  a  new  brand  o(  propa- 
ganda—the  kind  that  will  cause  people  to  go 
back  to  work. 

Political  leaders  ot  both  partlea  have 
guessed  wrong  They  appwrentJy  t>eiJeved 
that  once  the  war  wa»  ovrr  that  people  would 
suffer   because  of  a  lack  ot  »  r  r     •  menl. 

That  unemployment  may  c<  me  .ater  on  — 
as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  not  enough  petv 
plf  irp  willing  to  work  tj  make  the  Job  or 
bu?.'  t    ^  reconversion  really  effective. 

T  .■  ;ind  butler"  slii^;.  u:  •!':   which 

our  'A.i!  ■'  i.omy  was  cundu-' wt;  W'Urv-  I  per- 
:,><-■  'vV  had  plenty  of  guns  and  we  also 
i..(l   ;••■■>  ^>f  butter. 

Tl.f  quantity  of  "butter"  dished  out  to 
t.i::ii  !'.s  f  ppfr'.p  -^-as  s^p  generous  that  many 
,  I  •:      (   r.\-  ■'■  ••'  imen  no  longer  feel  that 

It,  is  t.eff--ur-.  :-  '.V.  !  if.  .A:  cl  ;'!>.■,'  ..tf.Mif}--  ■;-< 
not   h.'lp.i:^   ■■'■■:;    •;.(•   :<  >'   "i    r.  .  ..!.-.t-r- ,■  -! 

E'.tr-.  t'.:\',-:  \t:-  a:.:!  .  in;>.s-  .i.;  '  ',  *  rv-  ni:b- 
st  ;:i!'  I  b:-.':^f  >  r?>:ii!if'  hv  in-  '  .vr-.e  '•:,.■'  'h;-i 
■h',r'e:H.i"  .  (  \v,ii  'ATkfTs  hH>  c:f:i'-'\  fw.-e 
\aiut'--  *h:<!;  ».;;  !.-•  ai  li  r.n.;.'  ijt  ii.  i:,- 
t.i;;i«-d    u:, !.;<■:■   i  ur    pci.  »;..ii:t'    ec  .:;■  i':' ■. 

A;.d    vi.e    » ■  -    i      ■     r«;-'r:;;;.-    m    r  h"    iraiii»-r! 

r.'  C".i.~'  '"  -,t''  a'.'-v.c  .ii:  :\k:V.  In  •  irt  •:.<■ 
t^-fl  :''.  then;  utTt  .  ;.  i):;\'  r.'Ms  ai.d  \^^-<- 
<  T.r.vUik'  iK  I  (i  !'..!  nr.  c'irl:  I.:  '  I'^f  worst  da^- 
I  :   '.tu'  dfiire;->~.    :".  ■  !   ■.*■"•'■   1  J'^^l  - 

Wo  !.'.fT  u  .'..f  ni.il:  'IS  cf  \<,  :«»■:=;  who 
Wfrr  j-r..ii.-tr(l  :..-  bcvi  mi  ttioir  .ibi.\' \i'<  *.r,rt 
v.hi)  :tHfi',''d  p.i^  i5u;  I'!  tui  rt'.i>.  l.  t)t  v  ...! 
1  iir:r    r»-a.    •A  •  n  : .'. 

Ij.-  .iM-tT.. ■.(■;.,■     ',;rt<!  ..vri     w  J-jn  took  borre 

ftiO  .\  witR  :  !  -.cm:;,!'  .1--  .1  :m<K  -K'!",  «'V  ';■  ■> 
UolilHi,^  'Cl.'  1  '<'!'.  :':  !»••  i  i ,  ,:(i,-!  ,  M .  I'll'  ' 
If«Vx    :'.;.%'     't\f     M    >  ■■    '  U^ll'MI  1.1  1(1    In    ;        r-     "I'.i'    \»    il 

ii  ml  ;!   Will  tir    I  ;.  ii',i4  '  i  ;■■>''  '"■! '  '  '•  ■''■•'*   ■*        '■'■ 

i,!<.i'    1        1  (    I-  1.  .  I,  ,  r-    l;iT  ■•.■!  !    !  ,  ',   I  »     ,,    -r-  .-.    •  »■  i ; , '  i  i    r  1 
li'  U  I*   W  .i,.'i'    .-    :  .1  ■    .11      11  i  .ili      I'     !•  ■;     ■. ''    1 . '  V 

Aiit!  i;..-.  vv;..   u'n>-iit;  ; :  ui   ii-  i    i.*;    '■<  \'-  ■' 
tlciana   in   hitth   placi^i   prop<.i*o   to   pttv    hrr 
more  than  »hr  rver  rr<'rlvp<t  la  prucvitm*  of 
will  evrr  r«<.'e)ve  aiiuti\  tor  ri<mi\ininu  horn* 

and  gri>>i<'bnu'  .\rr  t'lr  f.i."  (!i:;'  V,  urAvy 
trrtln  hr.,:  ■-    .1  .     .  ,  r  ; ;  i,  ^     ;    .\ .  ; . ,    ,<    titurr* 

t  '■'■■''  \ 

1  . .  I     I  ;r..,:  ii>  the  Wrong  direction     The  ptill- 

1;  ;ar.s  !-,;i-f  made  it  kiiow;-  !n  no  uncwUUn 

1  .;iK-i;:...:.i    ^.;..'    'hPir    he..'"-    ■'■:<■'    bleedTng   fOT 

t   ■, .•    ;■.,. .;    •:,:■•■•:    »h.^    .:^»iMiTii-    .~-'.:    V    the   rtv- 

<-'f!   .»:■(!  '  !;:u   :  :.t"v   fi  ::., 
:;!;'T<1    •.     tl;p 


ing— or  sometlilng  out  of  the  hides  of  use- 
ful citizens  w  ho  work  and  try  to  pay  the  bills. 

There  la  an  Indication  that  Congress  may 

rebel  against  scroe  of  these  plans.     And  if 

CnnRress  dt>ea  display   some  cdmmon  aenaa 

in    thu   emergency,    it    will    be   saving    the 

a  lot  of  trouble  later  on. 

M  :  while,  someone  should  be  advising  tht 
people  who  have  their  hands*  out  for  any 
gift  that  Oovarxunent  wUl  drop  their  way  to 
go  to  work. 

They  should  be  told  that  there  are  Joba 
available  The  people  should  accept  those 
Jobs  and  they  should  be  told  to  "accept  them 
or  else." 


-::»■  s:.   Hid  be  per- 
i'.uls   inu>  some    public 

::t'.i.-u:v  jr.  \ci:.'  noi' luse  j-he  can  no  lonRer  de 
iv.ia  I  V-  !■,  Kly  sum  that  she  nc,t-r  -.vh^  eniith  : 

ti'    fa.  :, 

A-  .4  Tx->\i'.t  of  all  of  i:..h  u-.is5;::or.*  ~'  :\.]y.:\-\ 
s'^'.f  ;■,-,:  million  people  •  i^,".-v:,;h>iiit  the  cjUiitry 
..:'■  rfliisir.t;  to  ;».cct~i  *  .*'■  ts  nfTerinr  certain 
IT'Tf  f-Tir:  snit-:'*  I'-.C.  Te  <f'  rtr  ■■=:  'he  un- 
(  T';:,)!  ^ynt'i.  ■  c  r::iv' n-,;' i^ 'ri  iT:cps  ;;:  i.:iipsf  nf 
n,v  '-.ev  \ii  il  -'^  .11  perin.t  their.  '.,  r>:i'..t:r.  at 
i.    ::u'    nr.;i    i,>    •!■:;;. ;:!i     "rn.;d    n:    '..t-    -a    r.d 

i;     \\,-     V.'M.:      to     :  t'est,.l^^;.^h     L>1  CiS[.';'r ;  t\       ■:.iA 

stvumy  ::;  th.s  i^.ua::'.  ■.h--'  peupie  i>i;c;Vi:  ! 
bo  ir.ducfci  lo  C'  :<.  '.^  :s  I"  should  r.r^X  ■'<' 
rr'"t>ss.i'y  'v"  iCff'p  Cf'r.i;  iv.  uar  rr>  ::fr-  -  !;:- 
I  :.  \!h1  !u  crdf:  I  ha:  the  Na';i.;.^  v.  .Tr:  c.;:» 
be  dv.iiu\ 

N<j  one  \:-i  the  posit i.:\  cf  na*;.  n.i!  \f\ic\e-- 
hhiii  :s  Tehirc   'hi^^e  poo;\r  the  :acts   ,:   l.:e. 

Ii:ste.ul.  1'  IS  ti^.::::  i-r  ;■  ;~t  :i  over  ai.a  i  .-r 
a^am  th.it  C  V.  :::■€<  :-•-.-  :  .'.v-  to  provid-  •:  t 
the   ii.eiTiv -.e:-.'    ■...:.    :,;■  •    t..  meihlng  for  noth- 


Vt'ti'rans'   Hnsp:ia!s 
EXTENSION    (    I-    REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGEt-S' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0^    KLFHK.-.ENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  October  IS.  1945 

M  L'.<  )(;?  HS  ■  I  M  I-  ..i -hu-setts.  Mr. 
;--n«^H<  i;:i;-T  leave  lo  extend  my  re- 
:::a:R.5  .:.  Uh-  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing release  today  by  Gen.  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 

lairs: 

General  Omar  N.  Bradley.  Administrator  al 
Veterans'  Affairs,  announced  today  that  Pres- 
ident Truman  had  approved  locations  for  19 
new  Veteraiis"  Admini.stratlon  hospitals,  and 
.additions  to  15  existing  hospitals,  and  4  exist- 
ut:    d    rniciUary    homes.      The   hospitals   and 
n.^    add.tions    approved    will    provide    alto- 
.  '..er  15  276  new  beds  for  Veterans'  Adm^in- 
.<?■:,•  ::n    ixiMciUs.     All   will   be  of  new  fire- 
;>:  oi;-t  r'iction  of  permanent  type. 

r  ,  :  ■•■:-.<  i  .  I  n  r  f  the  29.100  bed 
pr>  ^•:  o.-  ...  i;t  '.,-.  h-  J':f  ■  o.fiit  Truman  on 
\i     ;       4     h'-i  .1   iich  time  approval  was 

(iivci.  Ill  i:.e  p  t;  i:n  without  commitment 
aa  to  the  location  of  any  of  the  beds  au- 
thorized. 

I  oUs  for  the  new  hospitals  and  ftddltlons 
•>-  !  i      iced  will  be  requested  for  ths 

ui  fi-.  ,.    year    dWfll.     The    remalndei 

uf  the  pftjfrMn.  which  will  be  announced  ut 
n  future  #Me,  wilt  be  reqtiested  fur  the  IMT 
:s-.c»J  year, 

The  UK««tion  of  the  new  hdapHnla  will  be 
In  or  near  the  eittea  deaienntrd  on  the  et* 
tHOfcetl    '   '  Tl^e   K'    '        ■•*   will   be   mnde 

to  bo»;>  rtlrewdy  <^  oi    to  be  buiU 

Mt  the  locniums  indicated. 

(a I  The  new  hospital*  authortwd  are  as 
follows; 
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(by  AddHlons  to  existing  and  authorised 
hospitals: 


ra,. 


s  ■■■ 

.\tiiM>u,Ua. 
J),  . 

.M 


n  Ml 


f-w  ■ 
li:^  .  . 

(iulflort,  &li 
Ttt«kprr<',  .^li 
Salt  Lake  Ci 
t^an  Kerr.ii 
rorllunl.  Or( 
•JtiwuhurK.  O 


Minn. 

l>ak. 


in<l(  s 


A  new  T.'O-botl  tiospital  replacing  all  or  part  of  i^o 
'eds  now  in  Mount  Alto. 


Total 

Total     RddAions    at 
bvspitols.  3^3 
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Leds  by  conversion;  see  Lincoln.  Ntbr., 


tions  to  domiciliary  facilities: 


0edJ 
.  100 


'  Oaia  of  K 
(B)  bvluw 

(c)    Add 

Bath.  N.  Tl 

Mountnin  Home,   Tenn 100 

Bay  PinesJFla ^ 

Dayton,    dhio 100 

1. 3:3 

Administrator  of  Veterans'  Au- 
thorized  to  make   the  following 


general  medical  and  surgery  to 

tubercular  hospitals: 

Betavia    H.  Y 29* 

Lancoin,    Mebr 280 

<b)    Proni  tubercular  to  general  medical  and 

surgery  hoBpitals: 

Minneapolis,    Minn,     (beds    In    general 

medicsi  and  surgery  hospital) 200 

3  That  the  authority  for  a  140-bed  addi- 
tion to  tHe  Newlngton.  Conn.,  hof=pital  in- 
cluded in  Mm  general  1946  program  be  can- 
celed. 

It  is  uilderstood  that  this  authority  per- 
mits the  yeterans'  Admlniatratiou  to  make 
tentative  Site  aelectlous,  but  that  it  will  sub- 
lult  to  th(  1  Pedersl  Bovd  of  UuspitAllMtioa 
fur  lU  ooi  sMeraitem  mmI  apprupriute  reoum> 
mendatlui .  to  tbe  Fresldeut  reqMeats  lor  au- 
thoiMuttlo  I  to  Mquire  the  apeclSc  aitea  for 
the  lU  ue  I  projecu  rnumer»l«<|  above. 


SOMlSdMlMU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 


or  rLLiNois 

IN  THI<  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Thursday,  October  18. 1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity qf  Chicago,  which  Is  located  in 
the  Sectnd  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois,  which  district  I  represent  in 
Congresa,  is  the  scene  of  many  interest- 
ing discussions  on  the  atomic  bomb  and 
its  poteatiahties.  One  of  my  personal 
friends  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
wrote  me  recently  on  the  subject,  and. 
althcmgh  I  do  not  have  permission  to  use 
his  namie,  I  am  including  in  the  Ap- 
pendix   of     the     CONCKESSI(»iAL     RKOBO 

three  pertinent  paragraphs  from  his 
comments  on  the  bomb  the  explosion  cl 
which  w)as  heard  around  the  world: 

As  you  are  more  aware  than  I,  the  ques- 
tion of  control  ot  the  atomic  bomb  and  the 


A!  I  1:NDIX  to  the  '  mV    i^EsgioxAL  RECORD 
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control  of  future  reeearch  are  very  impor- 
tant und  very  hot  problem*.  Around  here, 
where  so  nuich  of  the  deeclopiBent  of  the 
bomb  was  carried  out.  the  aclentuta — aa  well 
aa  other  university  members— are  gravely 
conceinrd  about  the  impllcntluna  of  the 
b(Mi  :  they  know  too  well  what  Ita  po- 

lei.  iUf      The  arlentlata  also  are  con- 

cerned   »h  Which 

they  will  cv  '  future. 

So  are  sclent iste  all  over  the  country. 

There  arc  Ullls  pending  In  Congress,  such 
as  Senator  Johnson's,  which  would  direct 
reeearch  from  above,  impose  such  secrecy  aa 
would  prevent  free  exchange  of  scientific  in- 
formation, and  do  many  other  things — all 
based  on  the  notion  progress  In  such  research 
can  be  confined  to  the  United  States.  Amer- 
ican scSetitists  did  cot  themselves  make  the 
bomb  possible;  theoretical  work  which  was 
applied  during  the  war  to  make  the  bomb 
was  the  product  of  International  science,  and 
It  is  no  misstatement  to  say  that  the  most 
Important  contributions  were  not  made  by 
American  scientists.  Sterilization  of  our 
scientists  will  fail  to  achieve  the  end  in  view; 
even  worse.  It  will  mean  that  we  will  be  out- 
stripped by  other  nations. 

No  FCicntist  objects  to  the  principle  that 
the  research  has  fundamental  relation  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  and  its  future  safety, 
so  that  certain  applications  and  method.s 
mu-st  be  safeguarded.  There  is,  for  Instance, 
no  desire  by  the  scientists  that  the  industrial 
process  for  production' of  plutonlum  should 
be  announced,  nor  the  amount  that  1-  being 
produced,  nor  any  similar  information  But 
control  envisaged  by  some  bills  would  go  far 
beyond  this.  Into  the  realm  of  abstract  scien- 
tific research  "nd  its  dissemination.  It  is 
that  which  the  scientists  do  not  want,  and 
under  which  it  will  he  difficult  to  get  them 
to  work. 


Problems    oi    Miitary    Demobilization — 
Views  of  a  Serviceman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  L   :hI)R>E 

or   ORtOON 
IN  THI  SENATl  OF  THE  UNITEU  ST.^r^S 

Thunt^ay.Octobt'r  18.  iV45 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  Pn'sldt?nt.  I  h.hJc 
Uht^mmou.N  (Museni  lo  hRvr  printed  in 
thr  Apprndlx  o(  the  Rktx^itD  «  few  ex- 
r  r*  :  ni  «  letter  which  .  h»ve  rr- 
1  r  serviceman,  a  dlMln- 
BUishrd  lawyer  from  my  Stale,  who  Is 
now  In  Europe.  Ho  cxprcs.tes  his  view 
In  rcgnrd  to  ccrtftln  problems  of  mili- 
tary demtibiliBation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

FKANKfORT  ON   TtIS  MAIN.  GER&IANT, 

Sepfcmber  7,  1945, 
Dear  Senator  Morse:  I  would  like  to  pass 
on  to  you  Just  a  few  observations  as  a  long- 
sufferinR  serviceman  In  Europe.  It  will  be  my 
effort  to  be  ,ery  objective,  because  I  recog- 
nize the  Immense  nature  of  the  problem. 
However,  unless  something  Is  scon  done  by 
Congress  to  end  our  involuntary  servitude 
now  that  nostillties  have  ceased,  we  see  no 
chance  of  the  speedy  return  to  our  homes 
that  .should  uow  be  possible.  It  Is  no  idle 
talk  that  the  military  hierarchy  fears  the 
end  of  the  honeymoon  era — the  day  when  the 
captain  generals  will  be  general  captains  We 
cannot  depend  on  the  mUltary  to  give  those 
of  us  who  are  civilians  in  uniform  our  free- 
dom as  quickly  as  it  should  be  given  us.  Un- 
til Congress  acts  forcibly  directing  the  reduc- 


tion of  the  military,  and  the  releaae  of  thoee 
who  have  already  served  long  periods  away 
from  home,  It  will  not  have  f ulQUed  iU  ot)U- 
gallon  to  ua,  because  It  la  on  Cungreaa  we 
reat  our  hopea,  and  Jtu>tly  because  Congresa 
paaeed  the  taw  by  which  we  are  here.  Pur- 
t)  a'  rn  we  came  into  the  »r  ^  ■  r  the 
I  plua  6  month!,  we  tho  .  i  the 

"duration"  wa«  Bomethlng  to  be  determined 
on  a  factual  basis,  not  left  to  the  whim  and 
caprice  of  the  Executive,  aa  determined  by 
the  military.  The  war  U  over.  The  duration 
is  over.  The  time  is  here  when  we  should  bo 
able  to  plan  for  the  future  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  certainly  wc  should  be  separated 
from  the  service  by  a  certain  time  without 
fall.  No  system  of  points  can  l>e  universally 
fair.  The  one  In  operation  now  is  definitely 
fallacious,  perhaps  as  much  as  a  result  cf  in- 
consistent administration  as  In  theory.  In 
theory  It  is  defective  In  that  it  falls  to  con- 
sider at  all  the  relative  hardship  caused  by 
p.-otracted  periods  of  overseas  service  The 
twenty-fourth  month  overseas  was  wortn 
only  two  points,  no  more  than  the  first 
month.  It  is  long  aljsence  from  home  and 
family  which  tears  at  the  heartstrings  of 
man,  and  incalculably  frustrates  him.  Yet 
under  the  point  system,  men  may  be  over 
here  more  than  3' 2  years  without  being  able 
to  go  home.  The  only  solution  is  100-percent 
rotation  and  discharge  of  all  men  who  have 
been  overseas,  and  their  Immediate  replace- 
mejit  by  men  who  have  never  served  away 
from  home,  and  by  volunteers,  until  the  oc- 
cupation problems  have  ended.  It  seems  to 
have  been  completely  overlooked  that  men 
without  wives  have  families  who  vote,  as  well 
as  the  men  them-'^lves.  They  may  also  have 
fiancees  or  friends.  I  do  not  like  to  see  any 
group  favored  over  another  The  time  has 
come  for  ell  of  us  to  be  separated  from  the 
service  without  delay  if  we  have  served  over- 
seas or  longer  than  2  years. 

The  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  Nation 
that  a  large,  unhappy  army  now  causes  is 
greater  than  the  civil  population  of  the 
United  States  should  be  long  willing  to  bear. 
We  are  parasites  on  the  efforts  of  others,  for 
our  supply,  our  compensation;  and  the  day 
that  we  perform  a  uaeful  or  neceaaary  func- 
tion for  the  Nation  haa  been  ended.  It  la 
time  to  have  ua  alert  producing  rather  than 
deairoylng.  to  atart  ending  ahortages  in- 
stead of  causing  them. 


Humtnitarian  Work  of  UNRRA 


BXTBN8I0N  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  HI 


1 1 


EUCY 


or    WABIttNCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRE?ENTAT1V« 

Thursday,  October  18. 1945 

Mr,  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  statements  for  the 
Record  about  one  cf  the  most  humani- 
tarian and  widely  supported  undertak- 
ings ever  accomplished  by  the  American 
people.  I  refer  to  last  spring's  Nation- 
wide collection  of  clothing,  shoes  and 
bedding  for  overseas  relief.  I  wish  to 
bring  this  work  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  at  this  particular  time  because 
President  Truman  has  said  that  the  ap- 
palling conditions  in  Europe  and  the 
Far  East  justify  a  second  appeal  to  the 
generosity  of  our  people.  Therefore, 
from  January  7  to  31  the  Victory  Clothing 
Collection  will  make  a  concentrated  effort 
to  get  100,000,000  garments  in  addition 
to  shoes  and  bedding  for  overseas  relief. 


Last  .spring  s  collection  was  a  magnlfl- 
cent  success.  About  $l20.u00,000  worth 
ot  clothlnf  wms  collected,  and  collector 
at  the  phanomtnally  low  catt  of  abotil 
one-fifth  of  a  cent  a  pound,  Seven  thou- 
sand .six  hundred  and  sevonty  rn- 
munllles  reportt^l  150,000,000  i  of 
clothing,  shoes,  am!  beddlnii  coninbutrd, 
I  take  pardonable  pride  in  the  tad  that 
the  nonprofit  corporation  created  to  al- 
leviate suffering  overseas  was  directed 
by  a  State  of  Washington  biLsinessman, 
Dan  A,  West — and  another  State  of 
Washington  busines.sman  and  former 
resident  was  its  very  active  national 
chairman— Henry  J.  Kaiser. 

These  two  Wa.'^hinpton  busine.ssmcn 
are  entitled  to  recognition  by  this  House 
and  by  the  country  for  the  efficient,  eco- 
nomical, and  successful  conduct  of  what 
appeared  last  spring  to  be  a  most  fan- 
tastic undertaking. 

This  was  an  expenditure  of  UNRRA 
funds  which  had  the  active  support  of 
every  family  in  America,  for  every  family 
in  America  contributed  its  share  toward 
the  success  of  the  United  National  Cloth- 
ing Collection.  The  common  sense  of 
the  American  people,  faced  with  a  vast 
emergency  relief  problem,  reduced  a 
seemingly  fantastic  undertaking  to  the 
asking  and  answering  of  a  plain  ques- 
tion. "What  can  you  spare  that  they  can 
wear?" 

The  Honorable  Herbert  Lehman.  Di- 
rector General  of  UNRRA  has  declared 
that  this  clothing  spared  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  has  formed  the  backbone  of 
UNRRA "s  clothing-relief  program.  Now, 
UNRRA  places  a  money  value  of  from 
75  cents  to  a  dollar  a  pound  on  this 
clothing.  But  actually  no  one  can  esti- 
mate its  value  to  the  people  who  received 
it.  It  was  worth  its  weight  in — I  w  us 
about  to  say  in  gold — but  I  will  amend 
that  and  say  it  was  worth  Us  wi-iKht 
in  that  most  preclou.s  Oi  all  substances 
today— Plutonium,  For  who  is  t  sav 
what  furnishes  the  atomic  one:.\  : 
man's  apirit 

To  25,000.000  desperate  victims  «■:  Uw 
tf«vMtatlon  and  horror  of  war,  iitnpprd 
of  everything  thoy  poaaeastd.  having  U>Mt 
the  rruiU  of  their  llfel  work,  ihaao 
eldihcs  brouiht  oourape,  a  pledge  of 
frtMidahlp  and  hope.  What  pure  have 
UmmwY  And  what  Is  the  irdprucal  rate 
of  txchanee  on  the  Br»tltudr>  and  itood 
will  they  hove  cnc 

Scientists    say    ti  ;       defenat 

against  the  awful  destructivcness  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  No  materlRl  defence.  It 
behooves  man  to  strengtiien  his  spiritual 
defense.  Surely  the  steadfast  helpful- 
ness and  kindliness  and  humanity  of  the  , 
American  spirit  will  generate  its  own 
energy  of  constructiveness. 

I  have  seen  letters  from  the  t)omb?d, 
looted,  unhappy  people  of  Prance,  Greece, 
Ytinoslavia,  Italy.  Czechoslovakia.  Bel- 
glum.  Holland,  and  the  Philippines. 
These  were  simply  thank-you  letters  from 
the  common  man  overseas  and  from  his 
wife  and  his  children  to  the  common 
man  and  his  wife  and  his  children  here 
in  America.  They  reached  toward  each 
other  regardless  of  political  or  national  or 
other  differences.  They  spoke  of  their 
homes,  their  babies,  their  hopes  for  the 
future,  and  they  all  blessed  our  already 
blessed  land. 


A  i'>^*> 


APPFXimX 


In  the  January  coHectiun  cualributors 
are  en^^ouraged  lo  include'  friendly  letters 
with  their  Rifts  of  clothir  >  t'  ^.n  .  xpres- 
sicm  of  international  gocd  .^  I 

I  have  seen  p'ctures  ot  --i  '.n^.  happy 
children  fron  r  .  .  rv!  N  'way  and 
Holland  andC!..r.  i  .uu.  rn=n  ■  oth.r  war- 
devrstated  countries  weh.-  '-  =  r.  <i  serv- 
iceable do*  hins:  sent  frotii  An      .    <. 

I  would  like  to  append  'h  ^  c  i  i  of  the 
auditor's  report  on  the  United  National 
Clothing  Collection,  Inc  ; 

DtLOIIT£.   PUi-NDtR.  GKIFIITHS  &  CO  . 

Nf«;  York.  Srptfmbrr  25.  i945 
ro  the  Uembera  and  National  CommUtee  of 
United  Sational  Ciothing  Coiicction.  Inc.. 
New  York  7.  N    Y 
We   tiave  examined     he   Oaiance  »heet    ot 
United  Naiional  Clot2m>t?  Collection.  Inc    (a 
uemoersnip   curporalion)    as    at    August   31. 
194o.  axid  ihe  btatexnent  ct  revenue  and  ex- 
penses ror  the   period   from   February    10   to 
August  31.  1945    have  reviewed  the  account- 
irg  ^'1  '  "i  <he  corporation  and.  with- 

out mas  1  .,  detailed  audit  of  the  transac- 
uona.  have  exammtd  or  t^-sicd  accounting 
rccordft  ot  the  coiporaiion  and  other  sup- 
poruug  evidence,  by  method*  and  to  the 
extent  we  deemed  appropriate. 

la  ou.  opinion,  the  acCDiupanylng  balanc* 
»lie«t  and  related  statement  of  revenue  and 
expanses,  together  wtth  the  notes  thereon. 
pre«crit  fairly  the  fliianctal  poeitlon  of  the 
Urit'-;'  Nailoiial  Clothing  CollecUon.  Inc..  at 
Au  ■'•■'.  1»45.  and  the  resulte  ot  Its  flnan- 
ci  1'  period  then  ended.  In 

coi        ally  accepted  accouni- 

liiK  pJiiM.tpie9. 

Deixtrm.  PLxwott,  Ciuwrnw  k  Co. 
United  Niittowl  Cloihuig  Colirctton,  Inc  , 
biUance »K0t  •$  at  4lu«>.  Ji.  194i 


Oath  on  hund  aad  at  tenlu : 

On   hand — $1,514  la 

At  baulU.-...-^^ 4tt.044.W 

Total - .  50.  558  74 

AfPO\  •'>1«: 

Tnu »1"  ^* 

Canuu.Mti  Nullonal  ClOlHtng  Col> 

lecuon J  "2  M 

Community  cantUng  program —  3.  l»4.  77 

Sundry  depoalU 439  00 

Total - 7.878  79 

OOoe  equtpment 899  2ft 

LtM  re— n>e  tor  depfctatlon 116  54 

682  71 
Grand  total 58.520.24 


Ji)  THE  rOXnRK>-inXAL 

UniUd    Sational   Clothirm   Collection,   Inc., 

ttat>-'---^'  7  rerentic  and  expenses  for 
the  P-.  1  a  ;rowi  Feb  10.  1945  {date  of  in- 
corporation)  to  Aug.  31,  1945 

F   venue : 
Jr  rom  United  Nations  Kellel  and 
Rehabilitation     Administra- 
tion...  ---  eiOO. 000.00 

Personal  contributions 588  50 

Total --     400.566  50 

Expenses: 

Personal  services 145,  499  30 

Living  allowances 15.628  27 

Prln'ed  matter,  supplies,  etc. .  55.  540  38 
Publicity   material  and  serv- 
ices...  46.  497  99 

Postage 26.719.90 

Office  rent 6.  8C3  00 

Rental  and  repair  of  equip- 
ment   5.14602 

Telephone... ---  11-448  94 

Telegrams— —  10.598.94 

Insurance '^-  ^^  ^^ 

Freight  and  express 711.62 

Transportation 9.336  19 

Representation 4,  591  45 

Collection  and  T^arehousing..  3.CC6  99 
Legal    auditing,  and  Incorpo- 
ration  fees 6.  537  86 

Depreciation  of  equipment..  118.  54 

Miscellaneous -^SQl  11 

Grand  total.. 353.401.10 

Ealanee.  being  excess  of 
revenue  over  expense! 
for  the  period 47.185  40 

Note  1:  Tbla  sWtenient  reflecu  certain  rev- 
enue received  and  exponaea  incurred  In  an- 
ticipatiuu  of  the  formutloij  ol  the  corpora- 
tion and  in  Its  !u>b«lf  during  the  period  from 
January  10  to  February  9.  1915. 

Note  i  Expi-naee  ot  the  ch:irnct:r  trun- 
cated beiow.  reliitlng  to  the  national  cijtli- 
lUK  drive,  twere  not  dlsburaed  by  the  oorpo- 
rut  in  and  accordingly  »t.  not  reflected  in 
to.»  ttUileinent : 

ta)  ttalariea  ind  certain  t:-avel  expsnsea  ot 
personnel  wboee  acrvices  were  loaned  to  the 
corporation  by  United  Nations  Iteliet  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration 

(bi  Exp'.nsts  mcuri-ed  and  borne  by  local 
clothing  collection  committees. 


UABIUTIKS 

Aocouuvt  payable  and  accrued  cx- 
penaea: 

Aci-ount*  payable 3.600  03 

Accrued  expenaes 8.131  64 

Federal  rbcome  tax  withheld-.,     1.623   16 

Total 11.854  84 

XxecM  of  revenue  orer  expenaM.  ■■ 
per     attached     aUteoMOt     <•••  * 
note) 47.  165  iO 

Grand  total 88.620  24 

NoTX.— The  agreement  between  the  corpo- 
ra-'  n    nnd    United    Nation*   Reltel    and   Hf- 

■    -n    AdmiP'         •     ■     '  '/N  ••:•■'  >> 
\ ..-   --  •  -it.  upcn  tern^:;!    ■  .  •     .:  ;    .■  ■  >  s 

of  the  corporation,  any  funds  contributed  by 
UNKKA  which  ahall  remain  n"»>tr»ended  m 
the  hands  of   ibe  corpora:  >:i   be  re- 

Mro«d  to  INT  H  \ 


Let's  Promote  Amencanism 


EXlENSiON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BC*  ^::: ':  i':^':enlod?er 

or  lov,  \ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  18.1945 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr  WiLEVl  recently  Kiibmitted  Senate 
Resolution  165  to  create  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Promotion  of  American 
Activi*  es.  The  resolution  is  now  pend- 
ing brfrrc  the  Senate  Judlciafy  Commit- 
tee c  ip.nient  upon  the  resolution  of  the 
Senaiar  irom  Wisconsin  ha.s  been  made 
by  lormer  Congressman  Samuel  Petten- 
giu  In  his  syndicated  release  of  Octol)er 
18  1"45.  I  Ask  unanimous  consent  that 
...  !<  .\i  of  Mr.  PettengiU's  article  on  this 
subject  be  inserted  In  the  Appendix  ot 

tli.-    HF-COIID. 


RECORD 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  artlcU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follow^: 

i4rs  PBOMora  Americanism 
(0y  Samuel  B.  Pettengill) 
How  mtich  did  It  cost  us  to  educate  a 
bombardl«r  to  drop  a  bomb  on  Berlin? 
Counting  planes  smashed  up  in  training,  etc  , 
It  is  estiihated  that  It  ccst  $65,000  Wben 
peace  comes,  we  get  no  further  return  on 
this  Investment. 

In  193^  our  States  and  cl*ies  spent  Sl- 
SOOOOO.Oob  to  run  our  public  schools.  For 
war  we  l>ave  spent  $300,000,000,000.  or  187 
times  as  tnuch  as  we  spent  for  constructive 
living  for  millions  of  children  To  klU  otir 
enemies  ^e  spent  enough  to  run  our  hospitals 
for  751  y«irs  And  our  enemies — what  might 
they  hafe  done  for  themselves — and  the 
world— with  their  cost  of  war? 

Mules  (have  far  more  sense  than  men. 
Oe.se  ar^  Solomons  In  wisdom  compared  with 
ihis  twoilegged  maniac  who  works  at  fever 
heat  on  itomlc  bombs  but  doodles  and  yawns 
over  the  [blueprints  of  peace.  Except  for  his 
hp-lluclatjons  he  would  never  use  the  words 
"crazy  aM  a  loon"  or  "bats  In  his  belfry." 
Loons  aid  bats  are  not  fools.  They  never 
bu'LClicr  Jo.OOO  OCO  of  their  kind  to  prove  that 
the  wlnijers  are  all  pious  and  the  losers  all 
wicked.  I 

But  eiien  demented  genus  homo  has.fleet- 
In^;  mciaents  when  a  loon  doctor  might  call 
him  ratinal.  Senator  Alxx.\ndks  Wiley,  of 
Wi:<:on««i.  liluBtraiea  what  this  creature,  who 
is  cousKierably  lower  than  the  augels.  can  do 
when  hl|  mind  cUara  for  a  spell.  Mr.  Wu-«y 
proposes!  that  the  Senate  create  a  committee 
to  actively  promote  constitutional  Amerlcan- 
l«m  amMig  school  children  and  grown-upa 
alike. 

The  I  DUM  of  Representatives  has  a  com- 
mittee 1  3  investigate  and  expose  un-Ameri- 
can nctFltl(»«,  a  needed  job  certainly  But 
the  8eni  tor  thinks  we  need  to  to»ter  atnrtna- 
tlve  Am S! lean  Hctlvitios  The  two  commit- 
tees w<uld  complement  esch  oiher,  not 
overlap. 

When  I  read  Senator  Wilxt's  resolution, 
my  opinion  of  this  bedlam  world.  Inhabited 
bv  conciited  "foolosophers."  went  up  a  couple 
of  dcsietf  If  the  Seiute.  in  »  lucid  interval, 
adopts  I:  IS  resolution,  it  will  go  up  many  more. 
1  am  cehttln  that  the  Plist  Congress,  which 
met  in  1789.  and  contained  many  of  the  pa- 
triots whc  tuundad  this  Republic,  would  pass 
it  urajJmoualy  if  they  knew  how  Old  World 
oonccpti  of  goYemracnt  were  undermining 
the  priBicipl''S  of  freedom  for  which  they  left 
on  the  krbite  snows  at  Valley  Forge  the  red 
bad?.e  cs  courage 

Many  spleiKtid  groups  In  our  schools,  pa- 
triotic ■ocleties.  and  veterans'  organizations 
have  fci  years  been  fosterinj  love  of  country 
p.nd  pr^e  In  its  Institutions  But  cunning 
Influences  have  largely  counteracted  their 
wc.k.  what  an  encouragement  It  would  lie 
to  every  pro-American  II  his  efforts  were 
given  dublic  recognltvon  «nd  support  by  a 
permanent    Senate    committee    to    proraote 


American  activities 

As  thp  Senator  says,  the  Communists  have 
resinnei  their  black  mlsilonary  zeal  as  a  i;o- 
Utlcal  wrty  which  has  openly  proclaimed  "its 
deep  hfflrcd  against  all  parliaments.-  that  is, 
against]  republican  forms  of  government. 
Conpreisman  DAle^andho,  of  Maryland, 
shi  AS  now  Communlbts  have  been  trjmg  to 
proseme  men  In  our  armed  forces.  They  are 
everywiiere.  They  color  our  news;  Intone 
their  lai-Amerlcan  hates  over  the  radio;  stir 
up  strlies  to  make  the  Aaierlcan  system  lock 
sour;  ( ijgender  race  and  religious  prejtidlce 
to  brea  t  our  unity;  and  smenr  all  who  oppose 


them 
But 


Fascists, 
more   dangerotis,   perh.ips.   than    the 


gnawlnj  of  these  rats  is  the  complacency  and 
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il 


unawareness  of  millions  of  otherwise  patri- 
otic Americans  who  have  been  slyly  taught  by 
these  very  Communists  to  brand  as  red 
baiters  or  witch  hunters  those  whose  loyalty 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  flag  prompts 
them  to  expose  the  menace  from  within, 
which  Abri.ham  Lincoln  once  detcribed. 
Lincoln  w.is  a  contemporary  of  Karl  Marx. 

Senator  Whit,  Godspeed  to  you  and  those 
of  ycur  colleagues  who  are  on  the  alert.  What 
a  country  this  would  be  Lf  we  spent  the  tiniest 
fraction  of  what  goes  Into  war  and  death  in 
giving  every  American  West  Point  awareness 
of  the  free  principles  that  made  men  great. 
Samuel  B.  PExrENGiLX. 


Control  of  Atomic  Energy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  18, 1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  sent  by  Mr.  Ulric  Bell, 
executive  vice  president.  Americans 
United  for  World  Organization,  to  the 
Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman,  President 
of  the  United  Slates: 

The  May  bill  for  the  Control  of  atomic 
energy  contains  provisions  that  are  extremely 
dangerous  to  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  restraints  on  the  activities 
and  personal  freedom  of  scientists  consti- 
tute a  perilous  step  In  the  direction  of  totali- 
tarianism The  restrictions  are  so  sweeping 
that  many  sclentlats  will  be  forced  to  give 
up  their  researches.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  sure  to  stimulate  nn  atomlc-Brmament 
race  In  our  opinion  the  May  bill  as  it  now 
stands  Is  as  pernicious  as  the  worst  ot  the 
decrees  of  the  totalltarlt  n  atatee.  We  (eel 
that  you  must  spemk  out  In  favor  of  full  and 
open  hearings.  Therefore  we  ask  that  you 
urge  that  the  hearings  be  reopened  and  that 
the  many  scientists  who  have  been  directly 
and  Indirectly  Involved  In  atomic-energy  re- 
searches be  given  an  opportunity  to  testify. 
Americans  United  fob  Woau)  Orcan- 

IZ.^TION 

American  VnXRANS'  Committei. 
Friends  or  Democracy 
Independent  Citizens  Committee  op 

THE  Arts  and  Sciences. 
National  Citizens  PoLmcAL  Action 

CoMMMrriEx. 

Sot'THERN     CONFERKNCE     OF     HUMAN 
Welfare 


Wanted: 


ania 


Leo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNFT  R   '^"'YRanK 

or  SOUIH   CAiiOLlNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THIJ  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  18, 1945 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rucord  a  very  able 
editorial  entitled  "Wanted:  A  Pennsyl- 
vania Leo,"  from  the  I'hlladelphla  Rec- 


ord. The  writer  of  this  editorial  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  retail  dealer 
in  South  Dakota  went  into  court  chal- 
lenging the  constitutionality  of  a  law 
Imposing  a  special  tax  on  margarine,  and 
that  the  court  held  the  margarine  tax  un- 
constitutional. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WANTTO:     A    PENNSYLVANIA    LEO 

Somebody  In  Pennsylvania  ought  to  emu- 
late Leo  Schmitt. 

Leo  was  a  retail  dealer  in  a  South  Dakota 
town.    He  wanted  to  sell  margarine. 

But  the  legislature  In  his  State,  like  the 
legislature  In  Pennsylvania,  had  passed  a  law 
Imposing  a  special  lax  on  margarine.  The 
tax  was  so  high  that  Leo  couldn't  afford  to 
pay  it.    So  he  didn't  sell  margarine. 

Leo  wanted  to  sell  this  product,  and  his 
customers  wanted  to  buy  It. 

Sc  Leo  went  to  court. 

Judge  R.  C.  Bakewell  has  Just  handed  down 
a  decision  In  which  he  holds  that  the  South 
Dakota  margarine  tax  Is  unconstitutional. 

He  said  the  tax  was  "an  arbitrary  and  un- 
authorized legislative  meddling  with  a  natu- 
ral and  Inherent  personal  privilege  of  the 
people." 

Ard  It  certainly  is. 

The  Ucente  fees  Imposed  on  the  sale  of 
margarine  In  Pennsylvania  are  not  license 
fees  at  all.  They  are  not  designed  to  raise 
revenue  or  to  pay  for  policing  the  purity  of 
a  product. 

They  were  pre«;sured  through  the  legisla- 
ture by  the  butter  lobby  and  all  efforts  to 
repeal  or  reduce  them  have  been  scuttled  by 
the  butter  lobby. 

Even  during  the  war,  when  butter  was  so 
scarce  that  many,  many  people  couldn't  buy 
It.  the  butter  bloc,  which  swung  Its  weight 
around  in  Harrlsburg,  managed  to  keep  mar- 
garine from  thousands  of  retail  outlets. 

The  license  fees  imposed  by  Pennsylvania, 
as  in  South  Dakota,  are  punitive  taxes,  de- 
signed to  help  one  product  lo  the  detriment 
of  another. 

They  have  no  place  on  the  statute  books. 
It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  starve 
out  one  Industry  so  another  may  profit  by  it. 

But  that  Is  whut  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature did  more  than  40  years  ago.  And 
every  legislature  since  has  condoned  that 
"arbitrary  and  urifmthorized  meddling." 


Freedom  of  Discussion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


V  \' 


or    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  18. 1945 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  broadca.st  by  Mr.  Johannes  Steel,  deal- 
ing with  the  allegations,  set  forth  in  the 
broadcast,  concerning  direct  and  indirect 
censorship  of  radio  commentators  in 
America.  I  s'mply  wish  to  say  that  I 
think  It  Is  particularly  important  that 
In  these  times  of  unrest  and  crisis  we 
should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  if  we 
are  to  preserve  our  freedoms  in  America, 
we  must  .see  to  It  that  the  channels  of 
Information  are  at  all  times  free. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  a^  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  despite  the  fact 
that  military  operations  have  ceased  on  all 
world  fronts,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Office  of  Censorship  has  been  abolished,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  there  is  supposed  to  be 
a  general  relaxation  of  all  censorship  rules, 
freedom  of  discussion  on  the  air  and  In  the 
press  is  threatened  more  todoy  than  it  ever 
was  at  any  period  during  tiie  war. 

Pressures  are  making  themselevs  felt 
which  aie  deslgtied  to  elir.  bcral  com- 

mentators from  the  air  i  ,  .  ly  and  to 
limit  those  commentators  who  remain  on 
the  air  to  the  discussion  of  what  is  known 
as  noncontroversial  subjects. 

These  pressures,  of  course,  are  political. 
They  emanate  in  every  Instance  from  reac- 
tionary politicians  and  the  mUitary.  They 
are  thoroughly  undemocratic  and  entirely 
subversive  of  the  fundamesital  principles 
embodied  In  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

This  situation  Is  more  serious  than  has 
been  generally  realized.  Here  are  some  of 
the  facts. 

The  so-called  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  is  preparing  a  drive  to 
get  all  liberal  opinion  and  Independent 
thought  eliminated  from  the  air.  A  pres- 
sure campaign  Is  being  organized  by  that 
committee.  The  technique  is  the  tisual 
slander  and  smear  technique  of  that  com- 
mittee, which  begins  b.v  way  of  subpenalng 
the  scripts  of  the  broadcasts  of  the  com- 
mentators and  later  the  commentators 
themselves. 

When  they  appear  in  Washington,  they 
win  be  subjected  to  the  usual  star-chamber 
tactics  The  oplnioiatt  and  the  charges  of 
the    (  s    will    be    widely 

quoted  <       <  J      .        :i  the  witness  chair 

win  have  very  little  cpportunlty  to  bring 
their  views  before  the  public. 

There  will  probably  be  private  seulona 
from  which  the  public  im  excluded,  after 
which  the  committee  may  istue  statements 
to  the  press,  and  If  the  Uiiual  practice  of 
what  was  formerly  known  as  the  Dies  cora- 
miltee  la  follo\ved,  then  we  may  expect,  of 
course,  complete  mlsquotatlotu  and  falsinca- 
tlons  of  the  record  of  the  procecdtngt  of 
these  private  sessions. 

Amonf  the  commentators  who  are  listed 
as  the  prospective  victims  of  the  committee 
In  Wnshlntion  and  whose  -KTlptB  ore  bt-lng 
looked  at  by  the  mental  r  'lu  make  up 

the  membership  of  the  c  .  e,  of  which 

Congressman  FIankin,  of  Mississippi,  is  fh« 
shining  light.  )s  also  this  broadcaster. 

It  can  be  stated  authoritatively  that  the 
mere  mention  of  the  fact  that  this  commit- 
tee proposed  to  call  one  commentator  on  a 
small  local  tUitlon.  not  WHN.  has  already 
caused  this  man  to  be  fired  The  radio  sta- 
tion Immediately  yielded  to  the  prest-ure 

Obviously,  the  committee  knows  very  well 
that  such  an  investigation  will  be  entirely 
fruitless,  but  It  evidently  feels  that  the  mere 
fact  of  such  an  investigation  might  serve  in 
the  way  of  Intimidation. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you.  the  public, 
should  not  let  the  memberB  of  the  committee 
know  what  you  think  of  their  antics 

The  drive  cf  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  is  directly  linked  to 
a  drive  which  Is  now  being  prepared  by  iho 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

The  N\M  has  t)ecn  quitely  investigating— 
that's  what  they  call  it— the  backgrounds, 
financial  standing,  biographies,  sponsors, 
past  and  present,  and  the  sir^  of  the  audience 
of  every  Independent  and  liberal  commenta- 
tor on  the  air. 

The  Idea  Is  raid  to  be  a  plan  designed  to 
eliminate  all  liberal  commentators  from  the 
air  and  to  supplant  them  with  men   who 


Moi: 


^.^ 


AlMM-NDiX  Tu  THl-:  rr>N(;i:Kr^SlnN  ,\ 


vltw*   which   tre   tcctpUble   to   the 
of     tbtf    Natluuai     AmocIkUou     uf 
M         faeturcru 

rr  !■  rfBson  to  belteve  th»t  thU  drive 

will    Me    m   dlrwrtiy   with   thr   drive   of   the 

Houne  C»imnmie«  on  Un-American  Activities 

H(  re  U  m  kltuatlon  which  needa  «  thorough 

public  atriuK 

Not  directly  linked  to  thia  •ctlvlty.  but 
Mrtalnly  o(  llie  wime  tendency  la  the  reaent- 
1%  in  crrtfiin  Army  clrcloa  agamat  all 
at  on  the  aoclal  and  political  onn- 
wqtteneea  of  Uie  relmiae  uf  atomic  eneniy 

Today,  the  Secretary  of  Oommerre.  Mr. 
Hvnry  %^aU»c«  the  man  who  convinced  Preai- 
d«nt  RooMtvalt  to  no  ah««U  with  the  axperl- 
aMrt«t»r  ;  rantnor. 

■tatfld  pii  .    >        .-d  Btatea 

ttiiKlu   aniclc    ui'  iiorf   moniir    >Kiniha 

than  other   nuth t    utill   would   be   the 

ao«t  vulnerable  nation  of  ail. 

We  have  In  theac  broadcaata  baaad  our 
viewa  un  the  aubject  of  the  future  of  atomic 
ri.'-tyy  In  ii  penceful  wt»ild  luiitely  upon  tlie 
))..ij|i(ly  ktiited  viewi  of  Hecretnry  WnllHCC 
and  (oimer  B«orelary  BtlinMni  na  wtii  aa  a 
number  <if  Iradtnu  nclenttaia  with  whom  wa 
have  talKed  un  that  i<uLJi'Ct 

Wr  b<  ll«»vp  fhrt'  the  polltlcHl  wr.d  bocIiiI 
vii'Wii  of  Mr  W.UUiT  nre  the  only  once  which 
Rf*  relevHDt 

We  nUo  believe  that  It  t«  Intnlrrnble  In  a 
democracy  that  there  ahould  t)e  any  reairlc- 
tl  >nB  p.BceU  upon  the  duaeminatlon  of  tha 
v1rw«  (if  Measra.  Wallace.  Btlmaon.  Ccjtnpton. 
1  and    othera   by    way   of 

f  .1'  intimidation 

lhij<  la  ijnriuulnriy  no  iilncc.  by  the  wlldr^t 
Btretfh  of  the  tmiirtination.  there  la  no  mili- 
tary aerret   involvrd  here 

ThlB  commentator  U  forwarding  a  copy  of 
thia  brondcaat  to  all  coiBfwtcnt  Senate  and 
T!       .  'iir  thrlr  conalderatlon 

■h!>t    ihf    public    i»nd   our 
1  1   of  the  nlr  pre- 

(i  .,...■      I      ,  :\  luunt  oil  tbclr 

aupport 


rrouifiilj  vl   QuKk»!ivi:r  I'liivliittJi 
FViiTM   Tr-   err'  REMARKS 

\H)H    V.!II{A:\|  [•    kNU\M.AM) 

IS    ■  1  •,  \  ^  i<    >   .     :  ■   ;  lATEB 

thur»4ay.Uclottrr  lU.lHU 

Mr.  i-.V'^^vi  ^NM  Mr  Prtiildont,  1 
Mk  nil  cni  to  h»v#  prmtrd 

In  llir  !         ii  an  »» tlclo  from  the  8nn 

r  1  -  •       ■  •      15. 

i.  i.j,  i'. .......    .:<  I...    ;  .    .'^  ^  Uy 

the  quioksllver  lndtistr>  t  im- 

!     '  ':.  tn  Spain. 

i    >  k*  no  objfKtlon.  thf  article 

mas  ordetTd  to  b<»  printed  In  the  RfcoRD, 

M!^rKs  t^.w  ■•Sv'     ■    r  1  >  •>    — Spain  i-    ■■   .  :--•  . 
QpiCK      .t      V, ,  .^rr.  UNrriD  8ta.  ^     .       r- 

Snsiu.-ih  politics  anU  V  i  .<  e  dollars  are 
r,  >  _■".:  relentlessly  to  throttle  an  entire 
.*         .    t!;    iiui.istrv   and   unless  remrdlal   ac- 

tlov.      c>  :;■-<      ■  i~   .     CallJornla  >      .i;:    :.      ■  er 

rrs!!..  .-  pr.KU:,-;:,,:  ,0  ;>errfnt  ■  !  '.:.t.  NaV;.^u'8 
cu".n'.t  w  ...   >•;■..>>»■   t.i;:.'    :'.\    J:t:-.'-i  irv  1. 

T]:e  ii:)r:t':.-  ,4:::1  r.  .  e:  :;:;.t':u -• '>v  :.ed  mines 
of  ..1  Sp  wt^  a^  :  K t  d  a*  a'aco.-  w'.i.-h  are 
<»>,;.;.  .   '-■  :»•-.>  -:.  :  •■-■    :   ■  ] .  ■n..'S"  prevailing 

1:;  (.':!:;!. ir'i:  1  nre  p  u::-.>:  ■hei."  srr'tii.:  ^:■  prod- 
u.--  ;i;to  ih>.'  UriiT.xl  S:.i''-s  ^n  \  ^:\:-:r.--^-^  w:;!Cli 
r.ii:-'  UnHi  qu,.'ksiliirf  men  U  s.;.  ^.-ve  i.ieix 
r.t     J      ,»;:,.   ;:  ■..■•-:     'dumping. " 


They  point  out.  for  instance,  that  In  one 
month — July— ir-.p  -  -  •  SpanUh  qulctall- 
ver  totaled  iB.OCo  ;,..  r.  -  uiU  thai  the  eutir« 
Nalluu  used  no  mure  than  34.000  fluska  In  an 
entire  year  before  wartime  requirement* 
(tent  consumption  rocketing. 

The  July  imports  pltut  some  17.000  flaska 
already  above  ground,  add  up  to  18  months' 
prewar  needs  and  to  the  obvious  closing  down 
(If  the  Ntttiouh  quitkmlver  minaa — unle»a 
aomebody  does  aomethlng. 

njLA  •LATSD 

In  hopea  of  doing  that  naeded  aomethlnf. 
»  group  of  produoera  of  Calllurnla,  Nevada, 
and  OrcKUD.  reprvaentlug  aotiM  60  percent  ol 
Um  tntiic  production.  h«v«  a«nt  Biun  WllUa* 
ton.  preaidi  i     ii«  Orrftm  Mining  A^aocla- 

tlon.  to  V.  ,  n   lo  try  U)  auve  the  in- 

duatry 

He  will  attempt  to  remove  the  preeent  glut 
by  having  tiie  aovernment  take  the  S6,(K)0 
fhiak  kurplUN  iid  Uta  mai-icct  and  place  It  In 
»  military  xiock  pile--  the  need  for  which 
«M  gaudily  deaoMtwted  ai  Amertcn  entered 
the  war  ne«dt»R  diilekBllver  ao  urgently  that 
It  Rludly  paid  Spain  the  obvlouxiy  hold-up 
price  uf  $2110  a  tUak. 

MTamav  amolc 
.Tu»t  why  Bpnln  began  pouring  mercury 
Into  AmiTtca  In  10.000«Qaak  lota— or  why 
Amerlcii  ountluucs  to  expou  It  in  auch  Iota 
at  pilcea  m><re  thun  double  the  prcw.ir  price- 
are  myatcrlea  which  U\o  quicksilver  minan 
of  CallXurula  du  not  prufcna  to  knuw. 

But  they  are  dolnK  some  shrrwU  gucaalng. 
One  bchoul  Itold*  thnt  It  Is  entirely  u  matter 
of  Yankee  dollara  They  point  out  thnt  In 
prewar  day*  the  Almaden  intns*  aiiU  the 
Italian    mines    (k  out    by    the    war) 

combined  In  a  ottr  it  opernted  on  this 

priiiciplr:  Depreas  the  prioe  until  American 
mines  can't  opcrntc  at  a  profit  and  have  to 
ahut  down;  thru  raiae  the  price  until  the 
dciiperate  howls  of  American  cointumers  cause 
Amenoan  mines  to  reopen;  then  depiesa  tlu< 
prtcee  again  and  repeat. 

aQOtm  ptAT 

The  July  fhlpraenta,  m  the  face  of  a  aur- 
plus  altcaJy  on  hand,  may  rrpreai'ul  an 
attempt  by  the  apnnish  Ouvvrnm«iit.  now 
playing  a  lone  hand,  to  reautne  the  prewur 
■quce'/i-    V-      rUlng  to  tlila  aoUuuJ  of  IhuUght, 

Alii'  ^<ol  hoUts  ihut  It  s  all  pi)lilltie— 

Bpanb'li    piiliiua  lis  out 

that  ^hipiucnia  y'  \  Hpaii- 

iai)  poiiiivoa  wiUi  luah  dollar  ex- 

Ghiihtfe, 

HOfM   0«UWNIN« 

Whnirvrr  the  niotlvea,  ilie  iraiilta  are  car- 
tuln,  acoonlln^  to  wurrled  opoiniora  uf  ({viirk- 
Bllver  mine*      With  iiie  quickalivef  market 
promliiinK    to    f« 
developed    UMt  <  ^ 

adapted  to  prnceiiine  wanta.  the  industry  in 
CiilirornlH  hnd  hop«a  of  many  yrnrt>  of  pros- 
perity. Preaeut  condltloiia  chuige  thla, 
however. 


row  .uid  Pe.:, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  WILLIAM  .4.  ROWAN 

IN    the;   H<    :-^B    C?    Rc.i'Uel-iSTAUVEa 
T'-  :.'■::.::■    u.  :    '-  ■   :  a,  1945 

M:     R'jW.'\.\     Mr.    Speaker,    under 

l-ja'  1  '  L    x:- :.:.  :ny  remarks  I  include  the 


following  letter  written  by  Mrs.  Esther 
Markui.  Chicago,  111.: 

Chicaoo,  III..  October  12.  194$. 
Dear  Mr.  Rowaw:  The  record  of  your  cn- 
deavora  In  Chicago  on  behalf  of  peoplea 
rights  kaa  long  been  hlatory.  and  now,  aa 
the  wlje  of  a  former  prisoner  of  war  In 
Oermuay.  I  am  appealing  to  you.  Perhapa 
you  will  recognUse  the  validity  ol  my  ap- 
peal— 

I  lu^erataud  that  several  weeks  ago,  a 
propoMl  was  made  In  Congress  for  the  dis- 
charge of  former  prisoners  if  war.  but  thla 
propoail  has  not  been  fxtrthered.  In  my 
opinion.  I  believe  this  decision  should  most 
denmttly  be  paased  by  ConRre^s. 

My  ifjpcal  to  you  la  not  wholly  BUbJfctlve. 
BInce  tie  Army  granted  my  husbnnd  his  «0- 
dny  fui  lough  (which  was  extended  by  a  atay 
in  Oaidlnrr  Hospituli.  and  hlB  conscciuent 
B-day  I  tuy  in  Florida  for  pruccsaiug  and  re- 
aaslgni  lent.  I  have  met  many  former  pria- 
oners  « f  war.  and  I  feel  that  aomebody  ahould 
spe«k  ip  for  thle  apparent  "Lest  Legicni"  of 
men,  irho  because  of  their  internment  In 
horrih  e  prison  oampa,  have  not  been  abl* 
to  aMfr*  high  aoores  entitling  them  to  dla- 
charge  although  rear  echdon  groups,  who 
have  lever  eeen  oombnt,  or  been  nnywhero 
near  <  be  loae  of  oombat,  are  daily  being 
given  }olnU  for  the  activities  of  their  ad- 
vance inlU  who  have  seen  action. 

The  war  is  over,  and  wo  are  eternally 
grttteftll  for  that— but  for  thene  prlaoners  of 
war  It  Iwlll  be  a  ml»rhty  long  time  before  the 
terror*  uf  their  brutal  experiences  will  be 
forgotten.  Every  diiy  spent  in  the  Army  now 
la  butt  a  needless  reminder  of  a  IKe  that 
emotldnally  and  psychologically  links  their 
thougltB  with  the  mUeruble  piwt.  It  will 
be  a  v>od  long  tlmo  before  th(>ee  boya  will 
come  lack  to  their  norm.il  neivcs,  nnd  the 
only  ablution  for  them  la  to  get  back  to  a 
normiii  life,  where  they  will  not  constantly 
be  rerglndcd  of  the  wnr,  Instond,  they  art 
being  Isent  all  over  the  country  to  campa. 
where Lhey  are  Ill-fit  and  lU-udjUHted  to  meet 
their  iaily  tasks,  such  as  they  are. 

Poroier  priaonera  of  war  cannot  and  muit 
not  b4  plnccd  In  the  same  cntegory  m  our 
other  ^eturnrd  soldiers.    Although  they  may 
^jw  apparent  outward  Injuries,  thrlr  In- 


not 

jury 

JtMl 

they 

Ihg, 


ci.    They 

so  that 

1  ll»- 

ntem* 

nent  of  a 

.rit  of  the 


Uleve  me, 


to  the  heart,  soul,  n'  * 
ist  be  dlBcharitod  tmu 
ay  adjust  th 

id  in  normiil 

ber  alio  that  the  perux)  of 
forme*  PW  mwy  by  far  axtv..; 
usual  Ireiurned  soldier. 

Mail  I  not  have  your  helpT    

not  i^ilY  win  I  perBotiany  be  irKteftil.  btit 
you  Alll  have  the  gtniliiidr  of  tMutnileaN 
ihousnda  of  other  forinrr  pruunera  ut  war 
tutU  t  icir  fnmllira  and  next  of  kin, 

I  k  low  I  can  count  upon  yuu,  and  ahnU 
be  wi  tdiiiig  Uie  CuNMUatuNAL  Racono  lor 
result  I. 
Th4>iklng  you,  t  am, 
lloat  sincerely. 

Mr*,  XSTHKR  Markus. 


Atomk  Enerfy  in  Con|;reit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

mi.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  18. 1945 

MrE.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  given  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 


f 


:\ri'L:MjiX  lu   iliE  CONGRESSIOI\/vi.  Ki.L\)UD 


the  New  York  Post  on  October  16,  1045, 
entitled  "Atomic  Energy  In  Congress"; 
Atomic  Enexct  in  Conoress 

It  Is  possible  that  in  about  3  years,  other 
Industrlalleed  nations  riay  develop  atomic 
bombs  a  thouaand  tlmen  more  potent  than 
the  one  which  vaporised  Hlroahtma. 

Tet  the  politically  atanted  pretenae  of 
secrecy  Is  being  tiaed  to  withhold  the  facts 
about  the  algnlflcance  of  atomic  energy  from 
the  Amerlctin  people. 

Hundreds  of  atomic  •dentists  have  re- 
peatedly had  their  mouths  shut  by  the  threat 
of  proeecutton  and  Jail.  Under  cover  of  this 
gag,  there  ts  a  drive  to  railroad  through  Con- 
grMt  a  bill  which  would  govern  the  future 
of  American  Induatry  and  American  aclenoe 
as  both  move  forwaid  to  Qarneas  the  atom. 

The  Johtuion>Muy  bill  on  atomic  energy 
was  given  one  single  day  of  hearings  by  the 
House  Mlliury  Affairs  Committee.  Only 
four  wltnaauM  were  heard. 

Tet  t'  '  nson-Mny  bill  Is  so  sweeping 
that  It  n  effect  gl\e  ub  two  Presidents 

Inatead  of  one,  the  nrsi  elected,  and  the 
••eond  appointed  and  poaieeeed  of  dictatorial 
powers  practically  unrheeltad  by  Congreea,  the 
Admlnistratl<jn.  or  the  pvjple. 

For  ns  the  bill  was  driiwn,  the  Administra- 
tor of  Atomic  Energy  would  not  be  elected. 
would  not  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
would  not  be  confirmed  bf  the  Senate. 

WMAT'a  IN  THC  »TLL» 

The  Administrator  would  be  appointed  by 
a  Conunlaslon  ou  Atomic  Energy.  The  Com- 
mission  would  be  appoint rd  by  the  Prosldent 
with  the  conaent  of  the  Senate.  It  would 
consist  of  nine  members  lervlng  for  0  years, 
their  terms  suggered  so  that  three  members 
would  be  appointed  every  I  years. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  could  not 
be  rtmoved  by  the  President  except  for 
particular  oaUM.  Unlike  the  heads  of  Gov- 
ernment  Departments,  they  would  not 
change    with    an    '  ;<    administration, 

they  would  not  rei  .    popular  mood  aa 

expreeard  in  the  choice  tf  a  new  Prealdent. 
It  would  be  a  rure  combination  when  a 
Prealdent  could  in  n  alncle  term  appoint  a 
majority  to  the  Oommiasion.  and  thus  con- 
trol ur  remove  the  Administrator 

The  Adininl'tratur.  wlo  as  tha  bill  waa 
drawn,  \M>iild  likely  be  ui>  Army  or  Navy  big 
ahot,  could  take  over  u  pir.nt  as  big  aa  WlUuw 
Run  without  even  lettlnn  Cnnuteas  In  on  the 
secret,  He  could  order  the  dUmissal  of  em- 
ployeea  of  any  (1  ooy  for  talking 

out  of  turn 

He  could  >  naea  al 

h:»  vsliiin  .    ynd  thg 

>ould  open 

Nnil'  '^houli.  I  «  fiae  nnd 

f.ial  accfi  'u«  pmdii  nry 

a»i)ecte    of  >     elietuy  ^f 

wide-open  i  v  aitd  democratic  <nntroi. 

On  thp  .  .;).  the  Johnson-May  bill 
would  take  control  of  atomic  energy  away 
from  the  people,  load  It  with  secrecy,  and  veet 
It  In  an  unrepresentative  and  irresponsible 
ofBclal 

rr   WONT  contsol   thi   bomb 

It  would  saddle  us  with  a  permanent 
peacetime  censorship  and  end  our  scientific 
freedom.  Scientists  could  get  30  years  In 
jail  or  a  flue  of  »300  000  for  discussing  every- 
day physics  with  each  other 

They  couid  not  exchange  Information  with 
their  international  colleagues — yet  without 
contributions  from  Stockholm.  Copenhagen. 
B  Tnlngham,  we  could  not  have  developed 
the  atomic  bomb.  This  attempt  to  lock  up 
scientific  knowledge  would  mean  that  Amer- 
ica would  rapidly  fall  behind  other  nations 
In  research 

But  fettering  American  science  would  not 
deter  reaearchers  abroad  from  the  inevitable 
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Independent  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  When  that  happens  the  Johnson- 
n:  bin.  which  demands  such  fatal  aaerl- 
L-^.-  jf  our  freedom,  offers  us  no  security. 

The  ganged  sclentlsu  have  tried  repeat- 
edly to  warn  us  that  there  la  no  vUlble  de- 
fense against  the  atomic  bomb,  and  that  our 
only  hope  lies  In  International  control. 

Unlike  the  far  saner  McJ4ahon  bill  In  the 
Senate,  the  Johnson-May  bill  makes  no  pro- 
vision whatever  for  aetting  up  international 
machinery  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb  and  to  control  atomic  energy. 


,\i;;y) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

OF  COMKBtTlCUT 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  R0MIINTATIVI8 

Thurtdav.  October  It.  194S 

Mra.  WOODHOU8E.  Mr.  Bpe&ker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  \n  the 
Record,  I  Include  a  radio  addreu  Which 
I  gave  over  radio  itatlon  WDRC,  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  on  October  7,  1946: 

The  atomic  bomb  has  brotight  us  headlong 
agnlnBt  a  choice  which  we  must  'nake.  Do 
we  want  full  employment  and  peace;  or  do 
we  want  econ  MiUibllity  and  warf     Do 

we  want  a  d<  k  c-ivilixatlon  or  do  we 

want  to  destroy  civilisation?  Tou  say 
"Hnw  foolish!"  Of  course  everyone  wants 
peace  and  proaperlty.  Tru  ,  all  over  Uie 
world  men  and  women  arc  prayerfully  hoping 
for  JobB  and  for  peace.  And  yet  they  are 
confronted  with  two  compelling  fears — the 
fenr  of  unemployment  and  the  fear  of  war. 

Both  tbeM  fears  must  be  wiped  from  the 
fare  of  the  earth.  Now  don't  aay  "Impoe- 
Biblr "  It  not  only  can  be  done  It  must 
be  done.  Doing  It  turns  very  largely  on  how 
wt  uae  our  scientinc  knowledge.  It  la  the 
men  and  women  in  the  laboratories  snd  In 
the  llbrarlei  who  can  give  ub  Job*  nnd  give 
ua  peace  If  we  will  only  provide  enough 
of  them  with  adeqtute  opportunities  for 
Ualntni  and  (or  tUldy,  with  adequate  taclll- 
ttea  for  raaaareh  and  moat  important,  If  we 
will  (  iinl   policy  as  lo  how  we 

Will  t  -.f ch  and  how 

wew>  I  invMttMW. 

Til'  viiigly  »ffe«« 

tlve  <  ■•  UMiultert  In 

ai  <t 

p,  „   ,  ..,,_. 

must  ait^  '    and  aeldom 

Of  atomu   .....t.      i.   ."  .;■•    <r,- ■•■ '  <''•- 

struntion  which  has  neinpd  our 
But  there  Ib  an  equally  di  >  ntini 

fur  peace  and  better  living  ■  i^rwy 

aanely     uacd     and     wisely     >  i 

aoclal  ends.    The  balance  o;  u 

war  and   peace,   between   hi.  'U-being 

and  devastating  world  traKt-i^;.  .■'.■•  In  how 
we  encourage  aclentldc  research  and  how 
we  formulate  end  administer  a  national  and 
International  policy  as  to  the  uise  of  the 
findings  of  science. 

We  must  not  think  of  the  atomic  bomb 
as  an  Isolated  individual  scientific  discovery. 
It  Is  one  end  result,  a  startling,  dramatic  and 
world  stirring  result,  but  yet  only  one  re- 
sult, of  the  great  march  of  modern  science. 
Science  made  it  possible  for  the  Axis  with 
limited  natural  resources  to  wage  war.  And 
science  made  victory  possible  for  us.  But 
jUEt  l>ecause  we  were  fortunate  In  being  the 
first  to  discover  the  formula  of  atomic  energy 
and  the  technique  of  manufacturiiig  the 
bomb  It  does  not  follow  that  it  is  our  secret  or 
that    It    will    t)e   anybody's    secret   for   very 


long.  The  Germans  ap#ar«Bt1y  were  ap- 
pallingly near  to  the  dle(x>very.  Had  they 
been  a  few  months  nooner  or  we  a  few  months 
later  the  world  situation  today  might  be 
▼ery  different  for  you  and  for  me.  Nor  could 
we  count  on  having  found  a  counter  defenae 
had  they  made  the  discovery  first.  We  did 
not  have  a  defenae  for  V-a.  Our  only  re- 
courae  there  vma  to  blast  at  the  launching 
Bites. 

There  ts  no  way  to  keep  the  atomic  bomb 
aeoret.  The  Impreealon  Is  far  too  grnerul 
that  only  the  United  States  rnn  produce  the 
atomic  tximb.  This  is  a  new  form  of  isola- 
tlonlm.  We  were  told  thnt  the  Atlantic 
Ooaan  prateeted  us  from  war  We  cannot 
afford  to  llBten  again  to  the  voloee  which  tell 
us  thai  no  enemy  can  harm  tie. 

Tbo  only  way  the  UnHed  Btatee.  Great 
BrttalB,  and  r.mada  ooiM  tmp  meltaMvg 
pOMdHlon  of  the  atonle  Mmb  proMw  vmrtd 
be  to  deetroy  all  veatlge*  «>f  modern  a<-ience 
and  technology— to  mumle  every  aoientlat. 
Tliat  wotild  be  the  end  of  mcxiern  civllleatlon. 

The  aclenilsts  wr  !   '         he  rarloua 

projects  where  the  .,  ,,p«l  have 

diMUsaed  the  BUhjit  t  and  have  released 
memoranda  which  show  almost  complete 
unanimity  In  Iheir  main  polnu  ThiB  Is  a 
typical  statement  from  this  group;  "There 
la  no  aeeret  to  be  kept.  It  has  been  known 
for  40  years  that  this  form  of  energy  exists. 
The  principles  required  for  Its  relrace  have 
been  the  common  property  of  BClen tints 
throughout  the  world  for  at  lea^t  6  yrnr«. 
Bach  one  of  the  advanced  elviliised  nnttons 
poseeaaea  eclentlata  capable  of  working  out 
the  details  required  for  th*  accomplishment. 
Baoh  one  of  the  advaaeaf  etv  nn 

r  ret 

The 


tc  bomb 


has  aeoMt  to  some  of  tbo 
for  the  prodtict  Ion  of  r.B 
only  remaining  secrets  eoileem  technological 
procpMes  whUh  any  competent  grotip  of 
acienilsta  anywhere  can  dlacover  within  a 
relatively  brief  time.  It  la  a  matter  nf  only 
a  few  years  ai  the  most  before  any  great 
nation  oan  be  producing  afcomie  bombs,  even 
If  we  do  not  t«ll  them  a  single  fact  which 
they  do  not  already  know." 

Bo  we  can't  protect  ntiraelvea  by  locking 
away  the  secret  bernu'<e  it  won't  be  a  seoret 
for  verv  lona  And  there  U  little  sense  tn 
the     "      .  'xtreona 

iiii  '•a  and 

pui    tiur    II  itiPB    utii  'id, 

Wt)  ate  meii i-       Miearlrni,  .     .:..m- 

aelvea  augireat   that   the  only   alternative  to 
dlsaater    !•    to    ?■■:■  -r-         v  tntaalnn 

which  would  I  •  and 


to 


thr 


»•  that  It  t<Ma<n  lecialatlnn  tn  ni 

a  p v,Mi>   "-Mppt    to  <iut   sKistinii  plant 

and  In  th^  <  i«f  all  aoim^ea  of  aiomto 

M  1   wiih 


npliour  \'         I'll'  ndvice 

and  c«>i..-t  .>  ■■.  ....  :■" ir 

President  Trviman  further  haa  stated  that 
be  will  initiate  convarattloDa  on  interna- 
tional control  as  such  ai^loa  oaanot  be  de- 
layed until  the  UNO  is  functioning. 

These  are  essential.  Immediate  steps  but 
they  are  not  enough.  We  must  always  re- 
member that  the  atomic  bomb  is  only  one 
outcome  of  scientific  reseerch  We  mu?t  be 
prepared  for  future  flndlngs.  We  have 
created  difficulties  for  ourselves  becau.»<  we 
had  no  policy  in  wartime  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  our  acientlflc  manpower  eapeclnUv  rs 
related  to  Selective  Service.  Now.  If  v  i,.f 
lo  have  peace  and  if  we  are  to  have  pr  s  :  - 
ty  we  must  have  a  national  policy  h  »- 
gards  the  use  of  all  our  scientific  resource*. 

Thla  need  has  been  coming  to  the  fore 
during  recent  mouths.    Last  June  the  House 
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of  R2pre6?ntatlves  passed  the  May  bill  (H. 
R.  34'S0(  which  provided  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  W.CCOOOO  a  year  for  the  National 
Academy  of  Science.  The  academy  would 
use  tn;s  grant  for  contracts  with  educational, 
scientific,  and  Industrial  organizations  for 
research  of  aid  to  national  defense.  This 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction  but  too 
limited.  National  defense  we  must  care  for, 
but  our  reul  goal  Is  full  employment  and 
peace.  The  OtHce  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development  now  being  liquidated  d:d  a 
magnitjcent  war  Job.  We  must  have  an 
even  better  job  done  for  peace. 

The  American  economy  has  not  provided 
stable  lull  employment  under  modern  condi- 
tions of  high  labor  prcductivity  and  mass 
production  Even  during  the  depression  new 
industrial  developments  and  an  expanding 
labor  force  continued  to  raise  the  level  of  out- 
put needed  for  full  employment.  Thus,  in 
1839.  although  we  reached  the  production 
level  of  1929.  there  were  7.000.000  unemployed. 
Today  we  are  faced  with  the  task  of  creating 
mlllicns  of  new  Job  opportunities  and  of  sub- 
stituting a  mass  consumer  market  for  the 
enormous  war  purchases  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  need  a  good  15.000.000  more 
Jobs  than  we  had  In  1939.  And  science,  wisely 
directed,  can  help  private  enterprise  provide 
these  Jobs.  To  create  new  Jobs  we  must  make 
new.  better,  and  less  expensive  products.  We 
must  have  many  new  vigorous  enterprises. 
and  science  can  provide  the  Impetus.  Just 
remember  that  In  1939  millions  of  people 
were  engaged  In  industries  which  did  not 
even  exist  at  the  close  of  World  War  I — radio, 
air  conditioning,  rayon  and  synthetic  fibers, 
and  plastics  are  examples.  More  Jobs,  higher 
wages,  shorter  hours,  more  abundant  crops. 
more  production  of  manufactured  goods,  a 
higher  standard  of  living  are  ail  possible  If 
we  will  encourage  scientific  research  and 
direct  its  results.  Our  success  with  discov- 
eries and  inventions  in  the  war  is  ample  proof 
of  this  statement. 

The  highest  goal  of  scientific  research  is  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  mankind.  It  may  well 
remove  one  great  cause  of  war — the  struggle 
for  raw  materials,  for  natural  resources.  Syn- 
thetic rubber  Is  but  one  example  of  what  I 
have  in  mind.  Our  children  may  well  live 
to  see  a  new  definition  of  national  wealth. 
It  may  well  be  that  national  wealth  will  be 
counted  not  in  terms  of  natural  resources 
but  In  terms  of  men  and  women  of  scientific 
training  and  In  terms  of  laboratories.  If  any 
nation  can  make  synthetic  rubber,  then  what 
nation  will  exploit  colonial  peoples,  will  fight 
wars  to  gain  natural  rubber.  Science  may  be 
our  main  road  to  peace. 

The  Federal  Governnrent  has  supported  re- 
search In  State  institutions  for  80  years  under 
the  land-grant  college  acts.  This  is  not  a 
new  suggestion.  But  there  Is  no  agency  In 
the  Government  charged  with  formulating  or 
administering  a  national  science  policy. 
There  are  no  standing  committees  of  the 
Congress  directed  to  this  vital  subject. 

With  our  mounting  demands  for  scientists 
both  for  teaching  and  for  research  we  enter 
the  postwai  period  with  a  serious  deficit 
la  our  trained  scientific  personnel.  During 
the  war  we  have  piled  up  a  deficit  of  150.000 
young  men  and  women  who  would  have  re- 
ce.ved  the  bachelor's  degree  In  science  and 
techi  ology  By  1955  we  will  have  accumu- 
lated a  deficit  of  17.C00  young  students  who 
would  normally  have  had  advanced  degrees 
In  science 

Th«  Government  can  increase  the  flow  of 
new  scientific  knowledge  by  the  support  of 
basic  scientific  research  and  by  aiding 
through  S(  ;ps  and  fellowships  the  de- 

velopment .  -  ntiflc  talent.  It  takes  many 
ytstn  to  tram  a  scientist  so  the  start  must 
be  made  now.    And  ability,  not  the  size  of 


the  family  checkbook,  must  determine  who 
shah  receive  higher  education  In  science. 

Then    are    severa'    bills    before    Congress 
recommendl.ng   Government   encouragement 
of  science.     The  Kilgore  bill   (S    1297)    and 
the   Magnuson   bill    'F    1285)    are   the   most 
Important.      Each    would    set    up    an    inde- 
pendent    Government    agency — a    National 
Science  Foundation     It  would  not  itself  op- 
erate any  laboratory  or  plant   but  through 
its   support,    pri' ate   scientific,   educational, 
and    industrial    organizations    and    govein- 
mer.tal  agencies  would  carry  on  research  of 
benefit   to  natlona    defense;   to  health  and 
mcdiClne:  to  conservation,  development,  and 
use  of  natural  resources:  j-.nd  to  small  busi- 
ness enterprises.     The  Foundation  would  also 
proviie    scholarships     and     fellowships     for 
promising  young  men  and  women.     Further, 
It    would    develop    a    national    policy    for 
sclentift    research   anc    scientific   education. 
The  original  Magnuson  bill  would  limit  the 
foundation  to  wo.k  In  mathematical,  physi- 
cal,   and    biological    sciences.      The    Kilgore 
bill  as  now  in  committee  print  includes  the 
social  sciences.     To  my  mind  this  Is  vital. 
I  believe  that  even  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed    upon    encouragement    of    the    social 
sciences  than  Is  done  in  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands.     Peace   and   prosperity   depend    net 
only  on  our  discovery  and  production  of  new 
products.     They  depend  even  more  on  how 
we  use  those  products  and  on  how  we  behave 
one  toward  the  other  in  dealing  with  those 
products  and   inventions.     While   the  social 
scientist  cannot  put    two  Individuals  or  a 
community  In  a  test  tube  and  study  their 
reactions    under    various    circumstances    he 
can  do  much  to  study  and  explain  and  learn 
how  to  direct  human  behavior.    The  develop- 
ment of  personnel  worp-  In  our  war  plants  is 
definite  recognition  of  this  possibility.     We 
can  learn  how  to  develop  good  reactions  In  a 
group. 

For  example,  one  of  the  most  diflQcult  and 
Intangible  problems  before  the  world  today 
is  how  the  German  and  Japanese  peoples  may 
be  educated  to  an  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  democratic  government  and 
peace.  That  Is  a  Job  for  the  social  scientist 
and  one  ne  could  help  solve  if  he  had  the 
proper  facilities. 

The  Magnuson  bill  would  have  the  National 
Science  Foundation  administered  by  a  board 
of  nine  scientists  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  Kilgore  bill  would  have  it  administered 
by  a  board  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  or 
their  deputies  of  War.  Navy.  Justice,  Interior, 
Agriculture.  Commerce,  Labor,  and  the  head 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  The  Kilgore 
suggestion  is  by  far  the  better,  as  it  puts  the 
actual  scientific  work  in  the  hands  of  the 
specialists  but  places  final  responsibility  for 
policy  as  to  the  use  of  the  scientific  findings 
upon  men  who  represent  the  administration 
elected  by  the  people  and  responsible  to  them. 

These  are  not  dramatic  bills.  They  will 
not  make  the  headlines  But  they  are  very 
important.  The  full -employment  bill,  which 
is  so  much  discussed  and  which  should  be 
passed,  and  passed  promptly,  expresses  a 
policy  as  regards  Jobs.  But  we  must  have 
scientific  research  if  private  enterprise  Is  to 
provide  the  required  number  of  actual  Jobs. 
A  sound  national  policy  in  regard  to  the  en- 
couragement of  scientific  research  and  the 
use  of  its  findings,  both  in  the  natural  and 
In  the  social  sciences,  will  be  an  Important 
factor  In  making  possible  the  fulfillment  of 
the  two  great  desires  not  only  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  but  of  the  democratic  peoples  of 
the  world — the  desire  for  full  employment 
and  the  desire  for  peace.  Science  properly 
supported  and  directed  can  wipe  the  fear  of 
tinemploj-ment  and  the  fear  of  war  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  What  will  we  do  to  make 
this  possible? 


Atomic  Energy  Is  Not  Too  Hard  To  Under- 
stand— Read  and  See  for  Yourself 
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IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

jf/zursdai/,  October  18. 1945 

Mr.  I^cDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
revelatidn  of  atomic  energy  as  an  instru- 
ment of] war  which  destroyed  Hircshima 
and  Nagasaki  in  Japan  has  amazed  and 
shocked|the  world  and  focused  public  at- 
tention on  the  unbelievable  potentiali- 
ties of  atomic  energy  for  war  as  well  as 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

To  the  average  person  without  some 
scientific  knowledge  or  training,  atomic 
energy  s  a  great  mystery,  beyond,  un- 
derstan  ling  and  something  for  only 
scientists,  engineers,  physicists,  and 
mathenlr ticians  to  deal  with.  The  aver- 
age person  thus  closes  his  mind  and 
shuts  himself  out  from  any  possibility  of 
learning  anything  about  atomic  energy 
believinfe  that  it  is  something  so  new  and 
terrifying,  so  deep  and  impenetrable 
that  he'  thinks  he  could  never  grasp  or 
understand  what  it  is.  Atomic  energy  is 
not  ne\^.  It  has  always  existed.  All  we 
have  done  is  discover  it.  It  is  as  old  as 
the  hillf. 

Can  jiiou  imagine  the  utter  amazement 
of  the  first  man  that  discovered  fire? 
He  had  !less  conception  of  what  fire  was 
or  how  ito  control  it  then  than  we  have 
of  atomdc  energy. 

ThinU  of  the  courage  of  B^n  Franklin 
when  he  discovered  electricity  by  flying 
a  kite  during  a  thunderstorm.  He  did 
not  knqw  then  that  he  would  not  be 
electrocuted  and  he  did  not  have  the 
slightest  idea  that  electricity  would  be 
used  to  light  great  cities,  drive  great 
power  pilants.  heat  omes,  cook  food  and 
the  thousands  of  other  uses  it  has  been 
put  to.  j 

We  know  what  fire  is  and  how  to  use 
and  control  it.  We  know  how  to  use 
and  con|trol  electricity  but  we  still  do  not 
know  vttiat  It  is.  Frankly,  now  should 
not  we  learn  all  we  can  about  atomic 
energy  jnstead  of  looking  upon  it  as  a 
monstel  of  destruction  but  rather  as  a 
great  gift  to  humanity  for  good,  and  a 
means  io  help  mankind  live  better  and 
happier? 

I  speak  with  some  knowledge  of  science, 
having  spent  some  years  of  my  life  before 
entering  public  service  as  an  industrial 
chemisti  ii  metallurgy,  manufacturing 
steel  a4d  aluminum,  and  in  explosives, 
manufacturing  nitroglycerine  nitrocellu- 
lose—sn&okeless  powder;  trinitrotolu- 
ene—TrfT;  tetranitroanaline— TNA;  and 
researcU  work  on  nitro  starch.  You 
have  toiknow  what  atoms  and  molecules 
are  to  do  that  kind  of  work.  I  am  not 
appearing  as  an  expert  on  atomic  energy, 
but  I  halve  made  up  my  mind  I  am  going 
to  add  to  what  knowledge  I  have  by  read- 
ing all  t  can  about  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  in  layman's  language 
what  I  know  and  have  found  out.    It 
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may  he!p  you  better  imderstand  and  per- 
haps grasp  some  of  the  fundamentals  of 
atomic  energy. 

First,  atoms  are  very,  very  small, 
smaller  than  microbes.  They  are  so 
small  that  100.000.000  laid  side  by  side 
v/ould  not  measure  an  inch  in  length. 
Everything  is  made  up  of  atoms — your 
clothes,  food,  your  body,  house,  auto- 
mobile— everything.  All  matter  is  made 
up  of  atoms — that  is  something  to  re- 
member, because  it  means  everytliing. 
Until  very  recently  atoms  were  believed 
to  be  the  smallest  inaivisibie  fonn  of 
matter.  That  is  the  theory  that  science 
has  believed  for  many  years.  Now  we 
have  found  a  way  to  split  the  atom  and 
have  discovered  that  the  atom  is  com- 
posed of  several  particles.  The  two 
principal  particles  are  caUed  the  nucleus 
or  center,  and  carries  a  positive  or  plus 
charge.  The  nucleus  in  each  atom  is 
surrounded  by  electrons  which  carry  a 
negative  or  minus  charge,  and  continu- 
ously move  around  the  nucleus  like  a 
planet  moves  around  the  sun.  Now.  the 
secret  of  atomic  energy  is  to  separate 
the  nucleus  from  the  electrons. 

Let  us  take  for  example  a  plum.  We 
will  call  the  seed  inside  the  plum  the 
nucl-'us  cf  the  atom  and  the  fruit  around 
the  seed  the  electrons.  Now  to  release 
atomic  encigy,  you  must  separate  the 
seed  from  the  fruit  of  the  plum  and  when 
that  is  done  great  energy  which  causes 
tremendous  heat  is  released.  In  fact, 
the  energy  is  so  great  that  it  blows  the 
nucleus  out  of  ether  atoms  that  happen 
to  be  nearby  and  they  In  turn  release 
great  energy  and  heat  and  so  on  imtil 
the  energy  bumps  up  against  some  atoms 
that  will  not  be  separated  or  are  not  fis- 
sionable or  radioactive  or.  in  other  words. 
arp  stable,  and  the  energy  wastes  itself 
and  the  reaction  steps.  This  is  called  a 
chain  reaction.  When  atomic  energy  is 
relta^ed  in  a  chain  reaction  in  the  pres- 
ence ot  radjoactivp  flssionfible  atoms 
without  a  moderator  or  neutrahzer.  you 
have  the  eflfect  of  an  atomic  bomb,  which 
destroys  everythinR  in  its  presence  with 
the  tremendcus  energy  and  heat  it  re- 
leases. 

Now.  this  is  Just  what  might  have  hap- 
pened to  the  man  who  first  discovered 
lire,  if  he  had  made  his  di.scovery  in  a 
great  forest  of  heavy  dry  underbrush. 
The  fire  would  have  burned  until  it  con- 
sumed all  combu-stible  material  it  came 
in  contact  with  but  finally  it  would  bum 
itself  out.  Remember  now  that  atoms 
are  very,  very  .small  and  that  in,  say  a 
pound  of  radioactive  or  fissionable  atom 
.«;plitting  material,  there  are  billions  and 
billions  of  atomt  and  if  you  can  find  the 
way  to  start  just  a  few  of  those  billions 
of  atoms  to  split — just  the  same  as  light- 
ing a  match  to  set  fire  to  a  bunch  of  dry 
twigs — they  in  turn  would  release 
enough  energy  to  .split  the  others,  thus 
producing  tremendous  heat  and  energy 
that  would  consume  everything  in  the 
area  where  the  reaction  occurred,  but  if 
you  can  control  and  store  up  that  heat 
and  energy  and  use  it  when,  as.  and  if, 
you  needed  it,  just  like  storing  electricity 
in  a  battery  or  steam  in  a  boiler,  you  will 
have  harnessed  atomic  energy  and  make 
it  do  whatever  you  want  it  to  do. 


Today  we  know  of  only  a  few  elements 
that  are  highly  radioactive  and  fission- 
able, uranium,  polonium,  thorium, 
protactinium,  others  may  be  discovered 
and  then  again  we  may  find  a  way  to 
make  more  common  elements  such  as 
carbon,  sulfur,  or  magnesium,  radio- 
active and  fissionable.  Einstein  stated 
the  theory  that  matter  can  be  converted 
into  energy.  That  means  all  matter  and 
is  the  basis  upon  which  atomic  energy 
has  been  developed.  In  other  words,  all 
matter  can  be  convened  into  energy  if 
you  can  find  a  way  to  spUt  tlie  atom.*;  of 
all  matter. 

We  Member.":  of  Con?rress  should  lea.'Ti 
all  we  can  at)out  atomic  energy  and  as 
quickly  as  we  can.  We  will  soon  have  to 
pas.s  some  legislation  to  tstablish  the 
Nation's  policy  on  how  to  control  it.  I 
hoF>e  wtiat  I  have  said  will  help  you. 


Are  We  Ready  To  Make  This  Our 
Cenhiry  ? 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  thoughtful  and  well-prepared 
editorial  from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
of  October  15,  1945.  The  editorial  is  as 
follows: 

ARE    WE    HEADY    TO    COME    OT   ACE.    TO    MAKE    THIS 
OTJR  CENTURY? 

The  United  States  returns  from  the  wars 
the  world  b  most  powerful  Nation.  Paced 
with  crisis,  we  found  unsuspected  springs  of 
strL-ngth.  and  no  task  proved  too  great  for  the 
American  Leviathan.  The  world  stage  is  set 
for  this  to  be  Americas  century  Econonu- 
cally  and  fmanclally.  we  can  cope  with  the 
problems  of  the  major  creditor  Nation,  be- 
cause we  are  by  long  odds  the  world's  greate{>t 
manufacturer  oX  goods  and  services,  capital 
and  skills  Bat  are  we  emotionally  adjusted 
to  the  new  role?  In  an  International  sense,  is 
America  ready  to  come  of  age? 

Nations,  like  communities,  find  It  hard  to 
break  the  cake  of  custom.  Britain's  high- 
tariff  mercantilism,  which  precipitated  our 
War  of  Independence,  persisted  after  she 
overturned  Napoleon  and  began  her  great 
career  as  factory  and  bank  for  the  world. 
She  tried  to  face  both  ways,  to  favor  the 
landed  gentry  with  a  high  tariff  on  foreign 
grain  at  the  same  time  that  slie  filled  Lan- 
cashire's cotton  mills'  with  workers  at  star- 
vation pay.  Not  until  1846  did  Sir  Robert 
Peel  win  his  fight  to  get  rid  of  the  corn  laws. 
Britain  then  assumed  her  responsibilities  as 
a  great  creditor  power,  and  her  golden  age 
began. 

There  has  been  an  almost  Identical  lag  In 
America's  attitude  toward  foreign  trade. 
Since  Jeflerson's  1807  Emb.irgo  Act,  we  have 
looked  with  favor  on  the  export  of  the  fruit 
of  our  labor,  but  have  built  tariff  walls 
against  the  import  of  goods  from  abroad.  In 
1916  the  Cnit*d  States  became  a  creditor 
country,  but  has  been  loath  to  act  as  one 
until  the  cloelng  stages  of  World  War  II.  As 
a  creditor  country,  we  must  eschew  repeti- 
tion of  the  blunders  of  the  lush  30'b.  when 
we  pipelined  goods  and  gold  to  the  rest  of 


the  world  but  erected  the  Hawley-Smoot 
tariff  wall  to  prevent  our  customers  from 
paymg  their  debu. 

"The  present  Congress  has  gone  a  lung  way 
to  avoid  the  repetition  of  this  Identical  mis- 
take. The  passage  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
monetary  measiurs.  the  extension  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Trade  Agreement  An,  the 
move  to  repeal  the  J<^in6on  Act  to  prevent 
the  sale  here  of  the  securitips  of  any  country 
in  default  in  World  A :  •  I  debt«  represent 
great  forward  steps 

Prof.  Percy  W.  Bidwell.  formerly  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo,  iktw  with  .he  Council 
en  Foreign  Relations,  points  out  in  Foreign 
Affairs  that  in  the  yean  of  transition  im- 
mediately ahead.  Imports  can  make  thiee 
special  contributions  to  our  national  well- 
being;  Imports  of  minerr.ls  and  other  foreign 
raw  materials  can  diminish  the  drum  on  our 
natural  resources;  tl:ey  can  be  used  to  break 
up  moiKjpoly  situations  and  thus  strengthen 
the  forces  for  true  free  enterprise;  ihe  re- 
ceipt of  consumers  goxis  from  abroad  can 
educate  the  tastes  of  our  buying  public, 
thereby  stimulating  our  domestic  producers 
to   improve   the   state  of   the   arts. 

America  cannot  function  as  a  great  cred- 
itor country  without  becoming  hospitable  to 
iroportB  In  a  way  we  have  nerer  before. 
UtUess  we  greatly  expand  ovu*  piut;hasea 
abroad,  we  will  be  unable  to  maintain  the 
graf;t  increase  of  exports  without  which  our 
goal  c»f  fuU  employment  in  an  economy  of 
abundance  will  collapse  as  soon  as  the  econ- 
omy has  caught   up 

Economically.  America  has  come  of  ape. 
But  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  are 
cmotioruUlT  prepared  to  exercise  our  enor- 
mous power  with  the  self-restraint  that  lia 
poBsesston  demands.  If  we  do.  this  Is  the 
American  century.  If  not.  there  may  be  self- 
frustrations  and  disappointments  ahead. 


'rrd  Vc  st  lo  It/i'.y 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

liUN.  iilOXAS  J.  U,UL 

OF   klASSACU  USXTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur.'day,  October  18, 1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  writ- 
ing today  to  Jesse  M.  Donaldson.  First 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  concerning  the  criti- 
cism of  our  Italian  people  here  in  the 
United  States  concerning  parcel-post 
restrictions  to  their  native  land.  Italy. 
At  the  present  time,  packages  may  be 
sent  to  most  all  foreign  countries,  but 
there  are  discrepancies  in  the  number  of 
deliveries  and  the  amount  of  weight  of 
parcel-post  packages* 

I  am  informed  that  parcel  post  may 
be  sent  to  some  countries  twice  a  month, 
but  to  Italy  only  once  a  month.  The 
weight  of  the  packages  to  some  countries 
ii.  11  pounds,  but  to  Italy  only  4  pounds. 
Americans  of  Italian  descent  feel  that 
they  are  being  discriminated  against. 
They  would  like  to  be  able  to  send  the 
11  pounds  per  month,  the  weight  alloted 
to  other  countries  instead  of  the  mere 
4  pounds  per  month.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  that  they  are  doing  more,  propor- 
tionately, to  relieve  the  distress  o^  people 
in  the  mother  country  than  any  other 
group.  Because  of  inflation,  it  ls  useless 
to  forward  or  send  money  to  Italy.    Tlie 
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people  need  clothes  to  withstand  the 
hardships  oi  the  approaching  winter. 
However,  present  parcel -post  regulations 
prevent  Americans  from  sending  bulky 
clothing,  like  overcoats,  which  are 
desperately  needed  in  Italy. 

People  here  will  do  much  to  help  the 
Impoverished  over  there,  if  parcel-post 
limitations  are  revised  upward  to  permit 
larRer  sized,  individual  shipments  to 
Italy. 


At  a  in.  c 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HJ::.  VrlLLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thusrday.  OctobcT  18.  1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
atomic  bomb  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
discussed  question  in  the  United  States 
today,  if  not  throughout  the  world.  My 
native  city  of  Chicago  is  intensely  in- 
terested in  this  subject  as  evidenced  by 
the  increasing  volume  of  mail  which  ar- 
rives daily  on  all  phases  of  that  matter. 
Among  the  most  interesting  communica- 
tions received  recently  is  one  from  Mr. 
Leonard  I.  Katzin.  of  5511  South  Ken- 
wood Avenue.  Chicago.  Becau.se  of  his 
very  interesting  comments  on  the  atomic 
bomb  I  am  including  excerpts  from  his 
communication,  as  follows: 

Chicago.  III.,  October  9,  1945. 
The  disclosure  of  the  atomic  bomb  at 
Hlrcfihlma  and  Nagasaki  brought  to  the  at- 
-^Jtentlon  of  the  world  a  force  of  a  new  order 
cf  magnitude,  and  with  It  an  overwhelming 
need  for  a  reevaluatlon  of  the  relationships 
between  the  peoples  of  the  world,  as  well  as 
recons. deration  of  traditional  domestic  pol- 
icies. The  Conj^ress  Is  busy  now  with  thfse 
important  points,  for  which  the  alternative 
to  a  wise  decision  Is  national  and  world-wide 
catastrophe 

The  scientists  whp  have,  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  implications,  worked  on  the  de- 
velopment of  this  new  force,  atomic  power, 
during  the  yeiirs  of  secrecy,  continually  have 
given  serious  thought  to  the  consequences  of 
their  work.  They  are  the  persons  best  fitted 
to  point  out  the  directions  and  potentialities 
cf  future  developments  and  uses  of  this  new 
Diwer  These  scientists,  whose  views  I  am 
iitumptlng  to  present  to  you  here,  uniformly 
are  dismayed  by  the  fact  that  much  ef  the 
action  and  discussion  related  to  the  matter 
of  atomic  power  and  tne  atomic  bomb  are 
based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  some 
fundamental  facts,  and  thus  may  be  trans- 
lated into  dangerous  policies. 

The  first  of  these  misunderstandings  is 
that  there  exists  a  fundamental  secret 
wh:ch  may  be  kept  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
There  are  two  p^tesible  places  where  such  a 
secret  might  exist — the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  homb  itself,  and  the  manufacture 
of  the  uranium-235  or  the  plutonlum  which 
constitutes  the  explosive  charge  of  the 
bcmb.  With  rtgard  to  the  first  point,  there 
arc  a  large  number  of  possible  ways  of  con- 
structing a  bomb  and  having  it  function  suc- 
cessfully. Any  team  of  competent  nuclear 
physicists  and  explosives  ex{>erts  can  devise 
several  forms  One  simple,  obvious  construc- 
tion is  pointed  cut  in  the  Smyth  report  (of- 
ficial public  leport  on  atomic  energy  for  mil- 
itary purpo3es)  Itself.  In  short,  any  secret 
of  the  construction  of  the  atomic  iximb  used 
is  a  completely  trivial  one.  whose  Icnowledge 
Is  not  luudamenul  nor  even  essential.    The 


only  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  was  its  exist- 
ence prior  to  Its  public  unveUing  at  Hlro- 
6h-ma. 

Is  there  then  a  fundamental  secret  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  fissile  (explosive)  matter 
Itself?    It  has  been  pointed  out  tine  and 
again  that  the  principles  of  Isotope  separa- 
tion on  which  the  preparation   o..   urunium- 
235  is  based  were  well  known  and  understood 
before  the  war.  and  that  wartime  develcp- 
ments  consisted  solely  of  working  out  tech- 
nological details  in  great  haste  for  wartime 
production   of   the   isotope      True,   the    use- 
fulness of  the  plutonlum  for  atomic  power 
was  not  known  for  certain  before  the  war, 
but  methods  for  making  it  were  even  then 
known    to   the   world's   scientists,   and   it  is 
conjectured  that  the  Germans  had  actually 
workod  ou  its  manufacture,  with  the  aid  cf 
Norwegian  "heavy  water  "     Plutonium's  use- 
fulness is  no  longer  a  secret,  and  any  com- 
petent nuclear  scientist  can  point  out  the 
obvious  ways  of  its  manufacture.    The  Smyth 
report  supplieb  additional  useful  facts.     The 
remainder   consists   of   details   that   may    be 
v,orked  out  by  others  In  the  same  manner 
that  our  scientists  did,  and  perhaps  the  Ger- 
man scientists   also.     We   needed   only  half 
a     milligram — a     sixty     thousandth     of     an 
ounce — to  enable  us  to  design  and  build  hu^e 
production  plants.     Where  then  is  any  fun- 
damental   secret    of    the    atomic    bomb    or 
atomic  power? 

There  being  no  fundamental  scientific  se- 
crets   Involved,    it    is   obvious   that    all    that 
standa  between  any  determined  nation  pos- 
sessing the  raw  materials  (which  themsel'.es 
are  found  in  many  places  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face) and  finished  atomic  bombs  are  techno- 
logical develcipments.  and  time.     Here  again 
there  are  important  errors  of  understanding. 
It  is  not  essential  for  successful  production 
of  atomic  explosive   material  to   invest  two 
billions   of    dollars,    and    to    run    the   whole 
gamit  of  engineering  development  of  which 
we  are  so  proud.     We  made  such  a  huge  in- 
vestment  because   we   were  covering   all   the 
possible  angles  of  approach,  and  developed 
many  processes  to  plant  scale  before  finally 
abandoning  them  for  more  immediately  prof- 
itable   approaches      As    a    result,    we    spent 
many  times  more  than  would  be  necessary 
for  development  of   a  single  workable  pro- 
cedure.    The  nations  of  the  world  no  longer 
have  to  go  through  the  same  selective  agonies 
we  did — we  have  already  published  the  nature 
of  the  most  successful  methods  of  manufac- 
ture to  be  used.     Even  the  plutonlum  devel- 
opment, which  was  the  one  real  flight  into 
the  completely  unknown,  cost  only  383  mil- 
lions according  to  ofiQclal  figures.     It  should 
be  clear   that   a    nation   desiring   to   develop 
production  of  fissile  material  need  anticipate 
an  investment  of  perhaps  only  a  tenth   of 
our  total,  or  about  200  millions  of  dollars. 
Many  nations  are  able  to  afford  this. 

Such  a  development  does  not  need  to  take 
a  great  deal  of  time  We  spent  approximately 
3 'a  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to 
the  testing  of  the  first  bomb  in  New  Mexico. 
Almost  a  year  of  that  time  (up  until  the 
demonstration  cf  the  first  chain  reaction  in 
December  1942  i  was  spent  on  explorations  to 
test  whether  the  whcle  idea  were  actually 
feasible.  Newcomers  to  the  atomic  field  need 
not  sjjend  thaj  period  of  uncertainty;  they 
already  know  not  only  that  the  project  is 
feasible,  but  the  best  lines  of  attack.  It  is 
sheer  conceit  to  claim  that  no  other  nation 
can  develop  one  of  cur  successful  processes 
(or  even  a  different  and  better  one)  within 
the  period  of  2'^  or  3  years.  In  which  we 
divided  our  efforts  among  seveial. 

When  General  Groves  claims  that  the  sci- 
entists mean  that  it  would  take  5  or  10  years 
for  another  nation  to  duplicate  only  cur 
theoretical  scientific  information,  and  that 
they  could  never  duplicate  the  necessary  in- 
dustrial and  technological  development,  he 
totally  misrepresents  the  scientist's  position. 
We  say  that  with  no  lu.  cuer  help  from  us, 


other    natlofcs    can    have    effective    atomic 
bombs  wlth^  a  period  of  2  or  3  years. 

I  hope  th^t  I  have  been  able  to  transmit 
to  you   in    its   proper   perspective    the   scien- 
tist's understanding  of  the  situation.     The 
erroneous  s^tements  which  are  current  con- 
cerning thoj  questions  of  secrecy  and   time 
leeded    to   produce    atomic    mis- 
ise  sense  of  security,  and  a  false 
time  we  have  to  work   out  a 
'e  say  that  the  country  does  not 
;o  let  things  work  out  in   their 
„„„ Within  3  years'  time  at  least  sev- 
eral nation*  cf  the  world  wUl  have  at  their 
disposal   miterial  for  atomic   bombs.     What 
can  we  do  [now  to  anticipate  the  situation, 
and  act  wisely  to  prevent  the  possible  world 
conflagration    which    an    international    dis- 
pute may  t^en  touch  off? 
Mostl  sincerely  yours. 

Leonabd  I.  ILatzin. 
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Discrlnlination  in  Medical  Colleges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOr .  ROBERT  F.  WAGPJER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IK  THE  SlINATE   OP  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Tf^rsday.  October  18, 1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appetidix  of  the  Record  a  very  sig- 
nificant prticle  on  discrimination  in 
medical  colleges,  written  by  Frank 
Kingdon.iwhich  appeared  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  American  Mercury. 

Mr.  Kiigdon's  article  proves  conclu- 
sively th  at  the  gross  discrimination 
which  no  v  exists  in  otir  medical  colleges 
is  a  serious  matter  which  warrants  the 
concern  of  the  entire  Nation. 

I  beliete  that  this  problem  justifies  a 
complete  I  investigation  by  the  Congress 
with  a  ^iew  to  correcting  this  unfor- 
tunate situation. 

Senatej  bill  1050,  which  the  Senator 
from  Mofitana  I  Mr.  Murray!  and  I  have 
jointly  iiitroduced,  along  with  a  com- 
panion htill  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representtaiives  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Representative  Dingell,  pro- 
vides lot  a  comprehensive  national- 
health  program  which  includes  grants- 
in-aid  f^r  medical  education  and  re- 
search aid  gives  preference  and  priority 
to  grants-in-aid  with  respect  to  projects 
for  servicemen.  This  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  help  to  expand  opportunities 
for  medical  education.  Our  bill  also  con- 
taint,  pi)vi.sion  for  health  insurance 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  utilize 
the  services  of  more  doctors — and  pay 
them  for!  these  services.  All  these  meas- 
ures shoiuld  be  adopted  to  bring  more 
adequata  medical  care  to  the  American 
people. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordepred  to  bs  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follOT^s; 

DlSCS^INATION     IN     MEDICAL    COLLESrS 

I      (By  Frank  Kingdom 

Leo.  a  Bright  and  personable  American  lad, 
dreamed  t)f  becoming  a  great  physician.  He 
was  the  Hind  of  boy  who  could  e.':p3Ct  to  go 
far  In  any  field,  and  assxiredly  there  are  easier 
ways  cf  achieving  success  than  the  grueling 
study  au4  practice  cf  medicine.    But  Leo  did 
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not  think  of  his  ambition  in  economic  terms. 
He  thought  of  it  as  a  life-long  dedication  to 
the  vocation  of  human  healing. 

After  graduating  from  Thomas  Jefferson 
High  School,  in  New  York  City,  he  took  his 
premedical  course  at  the  University  of  Ohio, 
and  made  «n  excellent  scholastic  record.  In 
college,  he  became  a  member  of  the  student 
council  and  the  debating  team,  and  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  star  track  man. 
Upon  graduation,  he  filed  his  first  application 
for  admlwioo  to  a  medical  school  and.  in 
view  of  his  record,  he  was  confident  of  being 
accepted. 

But  hte  application  was  mysterlotisly 
turned  down.  He  filed  another,  and  an- 
other— at  87  schools — always  with  the  same 
heartbreaking  result.  Though  the  rebuffs 
piled  up.  Leo  kept  trying.  That  fall  he  took 
his  master  of  arts  degree  at  Yale,  receiving  tcp 
honors.  One  of  the  professors,  impressed  by 
his  mind  and  personality,  made  a  personal 
effort  to  enroll  him  In  a  medical  school  but 
without  succees.  Not  one  of  the  schools  had 
the  courage  to  inform  Leo  frankly  that  he 
was  being  excluded  because  he  was  a  Jew. 

Frustrated  everywhere,  Leo  gave  up  his 
dream  of  becoming  a  doctor,  and  the  Amer- 
ican  people  in  all  likelihood  lost  the  poten- 
tial services  of  a  very  able 'one.  In  a  scien- 
tific domain  upon  which  depends  the  health 
of  the  Nation,  common  sense  would  demand 
that  strictly  scientific  criteria  be  applied  in 
selecting  personnel.  Yet  in  Leo  s  case  the 
criteria  used  had  nothing  to  do  with  science. 
His  cas..  brought  to  light  by  a  Nation-wide 
survey,  unfortunately  is  not  exceptional.  It 
is  typical,  to  the  point  of  being  common- 
place, of  systematic  discrimination  on  racial 
and  religious  grounds  enforced  by  virtually 
all  medical  schools  in  our  country.  The  prin- 
cipal victims  happen  to  be  Jews,  but  the  un- 
democratic syBtem  also  strikes  at  other  mi- 
nority groups,  particularly  Catholics.  Italians, 
and  Negroes. 

While  the  science  of  medicine  is  making 
magnificent  progress,  prejudice  on  a  voodoo- 
doctor  level  prevails  in  the  choice  of  its  tmxxre 
practitioners.  The  wrong-name  church  or 
ancestry  too  frequently  cancels  out  scholar- 
ship, personality,  and  natural  talents  In  ac- 
credltUig  students  to  schools  of  medicine. 
Moreover,  to  the  injury  of  exclusion  for  racial 
reasons,  the  schools  add  the  insult  of  hypoc- 
risy Prfvately  the  medical  deans  acknowl- 
edge that  they  apply  a  quota  system  designed 
to  keep  out  minority -group  applicants.  But 
not  one  of  the  78  grade  A  medical  college* 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  interro- 
gated by  questionnaire  would  admit  this  in 
writing,  except  the  southern  schools,  which 
declared  that  they  exclude  Negroes  Even  so, 
no  school  anywhere  admitted  that  it  uses  the 
quota  device  to  keep  out  other  minority- 
group  applicants. 

n 

The  evidence  of  anti-Jewish  discrimination 
is  overwhelming.  Although  the  annual  ap- 
plications for  entrance  by  Jewish  Americans 
has  not  declined,  the  number  of  Jewish  stu- 
dents in  medical  schools  has  t>een  reduced  by, 
roughly,  50  percent  In  the  last  20  years  Out 
of  a  total  of  6.500  enrolled  annually  only  be- 
tween 500  and  600  are  now  Jews.  Even  that 
figure  is  likely  to  be  cut  sharply  if  public 
opinion  does  not  intervene  quickly.  The  sig- 
nificance of  the  low  figTjre  emerges  clearly 
when  it  is  considered  in  relation  to  the  num- 
tae    of  Jewish  boys  seeking  admission. 

E\ery  year,  the  sur\ey  disclosed,  the  medi- 
cal colleges  receive  between  35.000  and  40.000 
applications  from  about  14.000  individual 
students.  Medical  officials  estimate  that 
from  35  to  50  percent  of  the  applicants — 
that  is.  from  5  000  to  7.000 — are  Jewish.  Of 
the  non-Jewish  students,  some  6.000  are  ad- 
mitted: of  the  Jewish  applicants,  only  about 
600  get  in.  In  other  words.  3  out  of  every 
4  non-Jewish  students  are  accepted,  while 
only  I  out  of  every  13  Jewish  students  is  given 
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the  chance  to  enter  a  medical  school.  These 
ratios  do  not  have  the  slightest  relation  to 
menUl  equipment,  natural  aptitudes,  and 
other  rational,  scientific  standards  of  selec- 
tion. By  those  standards  alone,  the  Jewish 
applicants  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
rate  the  same  proportion  of  admissions  as 
the  rest  of  the  applicants. 

During  the  last  decade  the  total  student 
body  In  the  medical  colleges  has  remained 
fairly  constant,  between  21,000  and  22.000. 
The  number  of  doctors  needed  in  the 
country,  and  hence  the  size  of  the  student 
body,  is  estimated  by  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges.  But  while  the 
to^al  number  of  students  has  remalml  the 
same,  or  even  increased  slightly,  the  number 
of  Jews  among  them  has  declined  rapidly— 
thu  despite  an  Increase  of  Jewish  applicants. 
Slow  at  first,  the  decline  has  become  precipi- 
tate in  recent  years.  The  class  of  1987  in- 
cluded 794  Jewish  studenu.  the  class  of 
1940  only  477 — a  40-percent  drop  in  3  years. 
Scholarship,  of  coun#  is  not  tne  only  re- 
quirement cf  a  competent  doctor.  Char- 
acter, personality  traits,  emotional  balance 
and  integrity  are  vital  considerations  which 
the  colleger  seek  to  explore  through  oral  in- 
terviews Increasingly,  however,  this  screen- 
ing has  been  misused  as  a  device  for  weeding 
out  Jews.  Catholics,  and  other  undesirables, 
many  of  whom  match  or  even  surpass  suc- 
cessful candidates  for  admission  on  the 
essential  character  standards. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  war  and  post- 
war conditions  have  closed  off  access  to  for- 
eign medical  colleges,  which  in  the  past  ab- 
sorbed many  of  these  unwanted  Americans 
seeking  to  become  physicians.  Before  the 
war.  some  2.0{X)  of  our  boys  were  studying 
in  medical  school  in  Scotland.  Switserland. 
FVance.  and  other  coiui tries,  a  big  percentage 
of  them  drawn  from  our  minority  groups. 
In  addition,  many  of  the  so-called  grade  B 
scboois.  to  which  Jewish  and  other  victims  of 
quota  rules  Jocked  out  of  necessity,  have 
been  closed   down. 

And  while  valuable  human  material  for 
future  medical  contingents  Is  cast  aside  reck- 
lessly for  racial  or  religious  reckons,  alarms 
are  bemg  sounded  in  some  quarters  about  a 
serious  shortage  of  doctors  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. In  a  recent  rejxjrt  issued  Jointly  by 
the  OfHce  of  Scientific  Personnel  and  the 
American  Council  on  Education.  Dr.  Victor 
Johnson  secretary  of  the  Council  on  Medical 
Education  and  Hospitals,  and  Dr.  Fred  C. 
Japffe  secretary  of  the  Asociatlon  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Colleges,  declared  that  today  we 
have  a  shortage  of  35.000  doctors  and  that  we 
face  a  shortage  of  19.000  doctors  after  de- 
mobilization. 

in 
The  survey  not  only  questioned  the  78  ac- 
cepted medical  schools  but  examined  their 
entrance  blanks,  studied  confidential  reports 
and  documents,  and  conferred  with  leading 
physicians,  medical  officials,  and  laymen. 
This  inquiry  left  no  doubt  that  discrimina- 
tion is  not  merely  general  but  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  t>ecome  entrenched.  Educators 
have  ceased  being  astonished  by  the  practice. 
"I've  Just  taken  it  for  granted.  '  one  college 
professor  observed,  "that  the  Jewish  students 
in  my  classes  would  be  unable  to  enter  a  med- 
ical school.  We've  become  hardened  to  this 
and  no  longer  fight  it." 

It  is  even  becoming  difficult  for  boys  with 
obvious  Jewish  names  and  addresses  in  cen- 
ters of  Jewish  population,  hke  New  York  City, 
to  obtain  application  blanks.  One  Jewish 
student  was  told  by  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Coliunbia  University  that 
it  was  •filled  up  until  1B47."  and  is  therefore 
"not  taking  any  more  applications."  As  an 
experiment,  the  boy's  father  asked  a  friend 
with  a  "good"  name  and  "proper"  address  to 
wTite  the  same  school.  The  answer  came 
through  qtiickly  and  said,  i*-  effect,  that  it  was 
very  happy  to  send  him  the  application  blank 
for   admission   to   the   medical   school,   and. 


Indeed,  would  be  pleased  to  consider  him  for 
the  coming  term. 

Because  the  students  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  are  preponderanUy  Jewish, 
graduates  of  that  institution  find  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  obtain  admission  to  medicjil 
schools.  "Don't  send  your  boy  to  City  College 
if  you  want  him  to  go  into  medicine."  parenu 
are  now  advised.  ScholasticaJly.  the  coliegs 
measures  up  to  most  other  such  schools;  only 
racial  prejudice  and  planned  discrimination 
can  explain  the  riifBcultles  which  City  College 
of  New  York  men  experience  in  seeking  en- 
trance into  the  medical  schools  of  Cornell. 
Johns  Hopkins.  Dartmouth.  Yale.  Harvard, 
and  other  first-ciaas  colleges. 

An  analysis  of  the  actual  figures  for  gradn- 
at.^s  of  City  College  desiring  a  medical  career 
rejects  Use  whole  so.'-did  nicture  Of  iso  Ciry 
College  graduates  applying  to  medical  schools 
In  1925.  58  4  percent  were  accepted  By  1941. 
the  last  prewar  year,  only  20  percent  of  ths 
115  applying  were  accepted.  The  rate  of  ad- 
mission has  gone  down  steadily  since  then. 
But  here  is  the  comparative  table  for  City 
College  of  New  York: 


The  same  general  trend — an  ever  smaller 
percentage  of  admissions— is  evident  for 
Brooklyn  College.  Queens  College,  and  other 
institutions  that  have  a  large  percentage  of 
Jewish.  Italian,  and  other  minority-group 
students. 

The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Columbia  University  shows  a  typical  picture 
of  the  same  trend  viewed  from  the  angle  of 
the  medical  school.  The  enrollment  of  Jew- 
ish students  here  dropped  from  46.92  percent 
in  1920  to  64  percent  in  1940.  Here  Is  the 
statistical  table  for  the  two  decades  at  Co- 
lumbia: 
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At  Long  Island  University.'  the  process  of 
antl-Jewish  discrimination  has  been  some- 
what slower  but  in  the  same  general  direc- 
tion. The  Jewish  enrollment  in  its  medical 
college,  constituting  42.34  percent  in  1932. 
declined  to  26.50  percent  in  1935.  tc  19  38 
percent  in  1938.  to  14  14  percent  in  1940.  At 
Syracuse  University  the  percentage  of  Jews 
in  the  total  of  new  enrollments  dropped  from 
19  44  in  1936  to  6  in  1942;  iboufch  in  this 
period  the  size  of  the  freshman  class  in- 
creased from  41  to  50.  the  number  of  Jewish 
students  among  them  decreased  from  8  to  3. 

At  Cornell  University  where  40  percent  of 
the  entering  medical  class  a  qiiarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  were  Jewish,  today  only  five  percent 

'  Figures  for  Columbia.  Long  Island,  and 
Cornell  were  obtained  through  private  in- 
vestigation. They  are  substantially  correct 
although  actual  percentages  may  wary  slight- 
ly from  official  records  wbJch  are  not  available 
to  the  public. 
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of  :  I',  dmlsslons  arr  Jewish.  In  1911  Cor- 
j>e:i  ear.aiMl  only  three  Jewish  studenta  In 
.1   •    'al  claw  of  84. 

Nf  .  V  -k  I      '. •      ty.  Indeed,  Is  one  of  the 
'■'''■     r-    .     •      '  >*.  ot  the  major  medical 

'  !i  ■  -  .  •  !  the  quota  system  Is  dlsre- 
KirdKi  t:.  ::,  40  to  50  percent  of  Us  medical 
enrollment  are  Jewish  But  It  Is  no  secret 
that  the  university  has  been  under  pressure 
to  conform  to  the  prevailing  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination. 

TV 

Prartlcally  every  medical  college,  the  sur- 

■'.    Aed,  asks  the  applicant  for  his  race 

'  n  or  both      Some  of  them  inquire 

.  :    ■  the  student   has  ever  changed   his 

'■■■<'•■■  '  The  r".!v»T>lty  of  Southern  Call- 
f   ■■     >      ;:    :•    I     «■    uid  descent,  requires  the 

M.('..ii  ■•      '.       ..•    k    'Ahpther    he    s-    A-  i;    ■- 

^'.ix  •:.  i-:r:.  i.  t  ;.■■::.. talc.  Italiai.  N.  .  :  i. 
Oricntdi,    Scaiidinuvian.   Slavonic.  -; 

i>h  Thr  University  of  Virginia  M"'  al 
^  hool  Mks  the  applicant  to  state  whether 
!ie  is  English.  French,  Hebrew  Italian,  etc. 
^•yracuse  puts,  it  this  way:  "In  \. hat  denoml- 
r.ation  is  your  church  preference?"  The 
tieorge  Washlr.gton  University,  besides  In- 
';uirlng  about  race  and  religion,  asks:  "Have 
vou  ever  registered  at  any  school  under  a 
i;  :'«rent  name?  U  so,  state  It  and  name 
ih.-    institution  " 

Rejected    In    one    place,    students    of    the 

!     :  *  try  others.     Many  of  them 

i  ^-'0  in  application  fees,  wh  ch 

•re  not  returned      Nearly  all  schools  require 
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:  >ini  boys  whuat 
•  ly  rejected  on  i.» 
1  gioUN  ground*,   r.inny   medical   nchcxiU   nre 

'■.     1  T'     '     ■■i:w'i,-.,;     in    a    pr'  '■    ,,      .      siclcllne. 

i>  -  '  i-  111  lime  pi.>  ^  who,  m 
'I'  K      Muiitipip   appiiciuiiin*   to 

io  .  !  ..u  i.i.i„i4  ..Uvlounly  mi«ke  n  large  n- 
imnclal  tnvoatinent  befor*  being  convinced 
ttirtt  the  wnll  of  tllicrlmliiatloii  la  too  high 
lu  bv  vuuUcO. 
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'''      "  '     the     seventy-eight     United 

•'      1     1  la    (dian   medical  schixita  listed 

r  ,(<     A  by  the  American  Medical  Aaaocia- 

ii»ponded    to   the   Inquiry      The    Orst 

•..on    was    direct    and    simple     "Do    you 

regard  to  minority 

'"  11  cs.  lullan  Americana, 

•  A<.  any  others?'     Except  in  rel- 

v!.i«*    >..    4\«^ru(s,    the   answers   were   "No" 

ithoui  exception.  17  of  the  cjllegta,  all  in 


the  South,  acknowledged  a  quota  system  for 
Negroes. 

Having  denied  that  they  enforce  a  quota 
system,  the  schools,  of  course,  did  not  specify 
wh.tt  their  quota  percentages  are.  On  ques- 
tions seeking  Information  as  to  the  propor- 
tion of  minority-group  students  admitted  In 
a  normal  prewar  year  ( 1940 1 .  the  majority 
denied  exact  knowledge  or  asserted  that  the 
information  was  not  available 

The  conclusion.  In  the  light  of  all  the  other 
facts.  Is  that  medical  schools  actually  do 
apply  a  quota  system  but  they  do  not  care 
to  admit  It  in  writing 

One  more-than-llkely  explanation  for  this 
hush-hush  policy  Is  the  practical  considera- 
tion that  quotas.  Indefensible  on  scientific 
or  democratic  grounds,  may  actually  run 
counter  to  constitu'i'iia!  t'uirantles  nation- 
ally and  to  many   s  ,i  -        .', 

It  should  be  recuiiea  tnat  these  medical 
C3lleg»>  are  tax-exempt  and  In  some  cases 
supported  by  public  fund*.  Whether  directly 
helped  financially  from  State  budgets  or  not, 
the  taxpayers  everywhere  contribute  Indi- 
rectly by  exempting  the  Institutions  from 
taxes.  Their  obligation  to  treat  all  citizens 
on  a  basis  of  equality  is  therefore  not  only 
moral  but  In  many  Instances  legal.  In  New 
York,  for  example,  section  4  of  the  tax  law 
says: 

"No  education  corporation  or  association 
that  holds  luself  out  to  the  public  to  be  non- 
sectarian  and  exempt  from  taxation  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  deny 
the  UT  nf  Its  facilities  to  any  person  other- 
i*   -         1  irted.  by  reason  of  his  race,  color,  or 

III  New  York  .:  -  m  other  States  with 
similar  pro v  1.^1011.1,  the  tux  authorities  shcu'd 
examine  the  vnlidlty  of  the  tax  exemption 
enjoyed  by  some  educational  Institutions. 

V 

Th."  excuae  for  Impoalni  a  quota  ayatem 
utually  advanced  Is  ih.it  ihert  ought  to  ba 
Bom.i  cjrieiHiion  between  the  number  of 
physicians  of  any  racial  or  religU'Us  strain 
and  ihu  proportion  of  that  raoa  or  reiig  on 
In  the  gfiirrnl  pojjulnll.m.  Blnct  Jew*  con- 
•tiiuir  niK.ui  4  prrcent  of  the  American 
popiihiiioii,  their  Bhar*  of  plnre*  in  iho  medu 
Ml  schools,  It  Is  argurd,  ahouid  confoim  to 
thai  peri'rnlage      Thus  Daan  Wlllard  C  Unp. 

Slay*,  head  of  the  College  of  Phvslcinn*  and 
UVgttun*    '■'■    r.  .iiniMi,,    i  i,n,-.-!!v,    and    an 
lnH>iMitim    .  ,,1 HiMi,,  Ii  .  i.i.-jitjon,  ))„ 

i'  -le  \n  n  grnerul  b«li«{  umt  tftt  rtpr«* 
amlation  of  the  variovu  micini,  religious,  nnd 
racial  grtnips  m  meUicinr  ouniu  »,.  b«  kept 
fairly  parallel  with  the  population  mnka-up." 
Thr  nwnie  viewpoint  1*  expresaca,  nt  least 
by  implication,  by  Dr.  M»>rrls  Fishbeln.  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Am*r;can  Medical  Aaso> 
elation.  On  October  7,  1838,  he  wrote  in  a 
letter: 

•The  case  of  the  Jewish  boys  In  medicine 
U  particularly  serious  because  they  have  over- 
whelmed the  chools,  and  many  schools 
turned  ihrm  down  simply  because  they  are 
Jewish  There  Is  no  way  to  prove  this,  but 
it  la  obvious  At  the  same  time  1  wl*h  to 
point  out  that  somewhere  between  15  and  20 
percent  of  the  doctors  m  this  country  in  U\e 
practice  of  medicine  are  Jewi.ih,  and  there  ta 
about  3  5  percent  of  the  population  in  the 
aame  category." 

The  surface  logic  of  thle  arithmetic  col- 
lapsea  as  soon  aa  one  subjects  it  to  demo- 
cratic or  aheerly  human,  let  alone  acientific. 
tests  It  ansumes.  to  begin  with,  that  our 
population  consist*  not  of  Americans  but  of 
a  vast  number  of  racui  and  religious  seg- 
menta.  each  entitled  to  le^tai  and  human 
rights  only  in  direct  proportion  to  its  siM. 
It  aatumea  absurdly,  moreover,  that  Italian 
doctors  should  cure  only  Itallana.  Jewish  dec- 
tora  ahouid  cure  only  Jews;  that  the  contri- 
bution of  every  social  or  racial  element  in  the 
populftiicn  to  the  progreaa  of  medkal  iclcnce 


through   a   racist    book* 


should   be   limited 
keeping. 

The  appropriate  comment  on  this  spurious 
and  un-American  Arithmetic  should  be  made 
by  some  Christian  whose  life  has  been  saved 
by  a  Jewish  doctqr  or  vice  versa;  it  should 
be  made  by  non-%Iews  who  have  tieneflted 
from  the  discoveries  of  Paul  Ehrllch.  August 
von  Wassermann,  Otto  Warburg  Waldemar 
HafTklne,  Reuben  L  Kahn,  Abraham  J  Rongy 
and  other  giants  of  modern  medicine  who 
happen  to  be  Jews.  We  need  only  apply 
the  same  fantastla  arithmetic  to  any  depart- 
ment of  Amerlcail  life  to  realize  how  ludi- 
crous, antldemocrlitlc  and  wasteful  It  would 
be;  how  it  might  drain  every  department  of 
those  very  people  mcst  eager  and  most  able 
to  make  the  greatest  conuibution. 

A  list  of  some  of  the  medical  schools  which 
have  a  rigid  quota  system,  f^enled  in  words 
but  applied  In  fact,  would  Include  the 
following: 

Yafe  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Johns  Hopkins  tniversity  School  of  Medi- 
cine. '  .        . 

Harvard  University  Medical  School. 

Dartmouth  CoUlge  Medical  School. 

Columbia  University  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons. 

Cornell  Unlversljty  Medical  College. 

University  of  Hochester  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  Dentistry. 

Duke  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine  of  Wake 
Forest  College,  N  C. 

University  of  Virginia  Department  of 
Medicine  , 

Northwestern  oblveralty  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Syracuse  Unlverllty  College  of  Medicine. 

Baylor  University  College  of  Medicine, 

Some  of  the  tcUoola  that  have  a  policy  of 
discrimination  bufc  are  leas  rigid  In  lu  ap- 
plication Include;] 

Unlveriity  of  C)|tcago  Medical  Sshool, 

University  of  Miiryland  School  of  Medicine, 

Doaton  University  School  of  Medicine, 

Wayne  University  College  of  Medicine. 

Washington  UniverBity  School  of  MtUlclna, 
St    Louis,  Mo,        ] 

University  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Medi- 
cine. ' 

Unlvemlty  of  Cii(lfornla  School  of  Medicine. 

JrfTerson  Medi  Al  College  of  Philadelphia, 

Temp'.e  Unlveiajiy  School  of  Mtdlcliip 

Uuivaraliy  uf  PvltuaylvMUAlelMMl  ot  MtH 
cine  , 

lletM  that  eome  cIomm 
|iy  art  unhappily  few.  The 
Ntw  York  Uhlveraity  and 
lUlnol*  Brhool  ot  Mtdicine 
)rtant  examplM.  Those 
Iny  of  the  above  lists  are 
moatly  State  uniVersitlee  or  Bectlunal  col- 
legea  in  the  Souih  or  MIdwtat,  They  op- 
erate. In  effect,  oda  airict  quou  lystem,  but 
theoretically  it  la  bated  on  geographic  distri- 
bution rather  thah  on  race  or  religion 

The  result  is  al^out  the  same;  There  are, 
for  example,  few  if  any  Americans  of  Jewish 
or  Italian  origin  in  the  Kansas  University 
medical  school,  the  medical  achools  of  North 
or  South  Caroim*  Utrh.  or  Texps, 

Though  some  i»edlcal  colleges  may  deny 
the  facta  revealed  by  this  study,  no  one  close 
to  the  picture  of  medical  edv:caUon  In  the 
United  StatM  can  W  will  deny  lu  basic  truth. 
Pew  self  •  respecting  educators  are  eo  deActent 
in  the  faculty  of  Jzcple  logtc  aa  to  deny  that 
the  situation  Is  |  startling  and  dangeroua 
Violation  of  thj  thsory  and  practice  of  de- 
mocracy. In  sorting  out  Americans  on  the 
basis  of  rac;  and  tretd.  the  quota  system  is 
cpenly  divisive  Injstead  of  uglifying;  it  ac- 
cept* racism  at  t'^«  very  moment  when  Axner- 
leans  of  every  rocei  creed,  and  color  are  fight- 
ing together  to  sattSUMd  our  democratic  way 
of  life.  I  ' 

There  Is  no  otljer  reasonable,  democratle 
answer  to  ths  questions  posed  by  dUcrlm- 
ination  lu  mcdltuL  cducal.oa  except  to  abol- 
ish It. 
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WHITE 


or  iBAiHi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  IS.  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
one  of  the  many  letters  received  in  re- 
sponse to  the  publication  of  my  article 
on  money  entitled  "Tlie  Trouble  With 
Silver."  I  have  undertaken  to  further 
explain  some  of  the  facts  concerning 
money.  This  letter  from  a  pentl<nT»an  in 
New  York  and  my  reply  is  inserted  here- 
with: 

Hon.  COMFTON  I    Whitx. 

Wa!thinfftvn.  D  C. 

De.\r  Sni-  I  nave  Juet  read  your  article. 
The  Trouble  With  Silver,  in  the  Aug\ist  I, 
1945,  CoNCBissioNAL  Rbcokb.  I  Blwavs  read 
youf  remartca  with  deep  Interest. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  average  person  in 
this  country  has  gotten  sniarter.  or  Just  more 
Informed,  since  the  days  (81  years  1  of  bi- 
metallism. True,  during  the  clear  days  bi- 
metallism works  all  right — but  when  storm 
clouds  begin  to  gather,  wouldn't  the, smart. 
Informed  people  t>e  quid  to  convert  their 
$1,000  of  silver  coin  Into  gold  coin?  In  other 
words  wouldn't  Oresham's  law  still  operate 
or  attempt  to  operate?  That  law  grew  out 
of  human  nature,  not  economics,  and  human 
nature  changes  v«ry  elowly. 
Maofrvly, 

BDM4«D  M.  CAMraSLL, 

Mr   Kdwars  M    C4USWIW  i . 
Thr  L'miom  Lragut  Cluh, 

Now  Yotk   NY.  

DftAS  Ma.  Cuumux  Thauks  fur  your  rt- 
0>at  letter,  In  preiwring  and  publtahlm 
the  urtiole  un  muney  eiittiitd  "Tbe  TrouMa 
With  Milv«t'     au  uttMupt  WM  ni«4l«  lO  lOUOto 

NOB  In  Um 

N    and    the 

<f    th«OT    Qtmngea    on    out    national 

«■ '"y 

I  am  sure  you  will  agrite  that  money  %m$ 
ftDABOfl  «!>•  >tilMw>  io  Uu<  cittiirui  tA  iha 
prtaolftlM  u(  wossmic  law  hihI  that  the  IM» 
of  QKfllt  and  mnuj  are  u  ■  <\nA 

Ui  many  «mm  olaMly  inu  laol 

UtHi  haa  tlM>  eOevl  of  cunrunttn  \ie.    To 

reach  any  d«>nnue  ihwuIumIuii  «  w,,.  ,-,  ..mg  tit* 
function  ol  monry.  we  muKt  flint  driNiniiaa 
ibe  b»ali'   I  n  «hu  h  any  monetary 

•yatvai   is  <  It   may   be   tUat  you 

w4U  asree  titiit  Ui«  moat  impviruni  (nctor 
la  the  moitetary  unit  uf  stable  value  with  oon- 
ataot  punUaalng  power.  Any  country  to 
otoUUa  such  a  stable  monetnty  syatera  oMMk 
provMe  a  currency  th  it  tncreeees  in  vuluMM 
events  with  the  growth  of  popoUUoo  and 
oonunerce. 

I  quote  from  an  old  article  taken  from  tte 
New  York  Times  under  a  Pane  date  line; 

"Farmer  Finance  MinUtar  Joeeph  CalUaux 
stated  that  lot  the  aake  of  our  producers  and 
manufacturers,  we  alncervly  bop*  th*  pound 
will  auon  be  badt  on  a  gold  basis  Of  Um 
world  d«pre**ton.  b*  dtngi>o«ed  the  aaimaa 
as,  first,  partltiuuUig  ol  nation*  by  (arif 
walls  and.  aeound.  th*  penury  of  monetary 
metals,  and  lunher  stated  there  la  only  on* 
remedy  It  u  '  "  .1'  there  ahouid  b*  any 
rodlstrlbution  as  ta  being  childiatUy 

*ugt«*ied  CK>.d  Um*  It*  own  law  which  It 
ot>*y*  What  must  be  done  I*  tliat  anoib*r 
Monetary  m«tal  should  be  joined  to  it,  PlatI* 
Bum  hn*  b««n  suggtatad  I  would  praNr 
that  ailver.  which  waa  stupidly  d4 
should  be  rahabUlUt*d  " 

In   maiung  raaponae  to  your 
"Um  avarag*  nmon  in  this  country  ha*  got- 


ten amarier  or  Jvwt  more  Informed.**  «ft  tlM 
contrary,  in  considering  the  fiindameatal 
principles' of  eooBomie  law  and  the  ultinaaie 
effect  of  the  application  of  these  principles 
on  the  several  world  monetary  systems,  it 
appears  that  the  average  person  is  less  in- 
formed on  the  basic  principles  of  cooney  a:  d 
has  succumbed  to  the  false  propaganda. 
With  regard  to  the  operations  of  Ore&hams 
law.  Tl^ere  is  an  old  axiom  embodying  a 
fundamental  principle — **Use  creates  demand 
and  demand  creates  value."  IX  the  prcflt 
and  financial  control  motif  was  removed  as 
an  Influence  In  toanaging  the  national  cur- 
rency sj-stem  so  that  our  currency  system 
could  be  established  upon  a  plan  that  would 
conform  to  the  principles  of  economic  law. 
shver  would  be  remonetlzed  and  would  be 
"as  good  as  gold"  in  supplying  the  money 
function— yea  better — circulating  in  the 
channels  of  trade  and  biislnos.^ 

Dont  forget  that  every  foot  of  terrltca^ 
obtained  by  our  Oovernment  In  the  conti- 
nental United  States — Louisiana.  Florida. 
Texas.  Ciillfornla.  Northwest  Territory,  and 
Alaska— was  acquired  when  silver  was  money 
and  the  United  States  was  on  a  bimetallic 
basts. 

Judflng  by  the  record  and  our  national 
experience,  we  know  that  our  national  cur- 
rency system  failed  dlsastro'.isly  "when  storm 
clouds  t>egan  to  gather"  The  only  thjug 
left  to  the  country  In  the  way  of  finance 
was  the  coliectire  credit  of  the  American 
people  and  the  taxing  power  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  the  Oovernment  was  forced  to 
draw  upon  to  supply  credit  to  fulfill  the 
money  functions  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to 
make  private  loans  financed  by  the  sale  of 
United  StHtea  bond*,  a  plan  that  put  the 
Oovernment  in  business  In  a  big  way.  This 
program,  coupled  with  the  rellaf  ap{»roprin- 
tlon.  left  our  potmtry  burdened  with  a  IflS- 
"ti  public  deist  before  the  war  em«  r- 
loh  (oTMd  the  Mitt  ion  (0  undrruike 
II  iiolat  o'  *  wtirirt'Wtd*  war      ihe 

fii d»v*io|i»*»>t»  <.r  ri^oent  years  both 

in   this   ouui>  d    have   doaaon- 

strated  to  iny  •  <>■  r<  ..<. w.<,tcllon  the  lnad> 
eqiiai'V  ot  the  single  gold  standard  and  the 
f»  V  MUMfii  currency  ayetMM  to 

II '  a1  ■■nrnBOtsa. 

t  t««inrnt  the  atatement  tnnde  in  my  ar- 
tioto  un  ailver  -  that  the  only  way  the  gnv- 
•rnmriits  nf  the  world  wilt  ever  obtain  a 
•UW*.  adequaio,  wurluibU  »oiMf  aygut  la 
by  th«  «M»  o(  foM  MUl  ailvw  undar  a  bi« 
■aataUie  ayalam-aMiMy  atinSaKHwd  aa  to 
puHty  and  vatibi 

Tig  you  tor  tha  opportunity  to  ax- 
pi  :..;  Views  un  the  vtHI  laiuc  of  money, 
1  am, 

Stnearaly  your*. 

CoMProK  I.  Wmitk. 
Jlemtar  o/  Confrest. 


A  Spierd.u   r.-a,:.  .ri. .alter 


N  OP  REMARKS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSBNTATIVIS 

Thursday.  October  18. 194S 

Mr  SULUVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
herein  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louu 
8t«r-Timesof  September  18.  1945: 

Causing  trotfbia  for  the  gtivamment  to 
which  one  is  aaslgned  la  not  tmually  regarded 
as  the  badxe  of  r  - '-  'niomacy,  but  aa  Am- 
baaaador  SpruiU<  H  .>  ■  i  comas  home  from 
Argentina  to  aaBU&;c  t.n  Aaalstant  Secretary- 


siilp  ol  State,  It  l.s  *o  his  everlasting  glory 
that  he  has  made  things  as  hot  as  poasitila 
for  the  military  dictators  at  Buenos  Aire*. 

From  first  to  last.  Braden  kept  clearly  In 
mind  the  Weal  concept  of  his  proper  role  aa 
Ambassador.  That  role  was  to  repreaent 
with  all  possltde  vigor  the  policies  and  Ideals 
of  his  own  Nation.     He  was  a  (  '^t 

of  democracy  in  a  land  wheri'  .    de- 

mocracy was  anathema.  Unlike  many  in  our 
State  Department,  he  did  not  deem  it  hla 
function  to  make  hlmselT  pleasing  to  tbe 
tifScial  hierarchy  to  whuh  he  was  assigned. 
He  was  no  gardenia  diplomat  to  toe  taken 
hito  camp  by  the  social  lobbies  He  did  not 
become  a  bridi;e  between  dlctatorul  Argen- 
tiiui  and  dem^icratic  America.  To  his  credit 
he  did  'everything  ht  could  to  knock  the 
plank,  out  of  the  bridge  and  to  widen  the 
abyss  between  the  military  usurpers  and  our 
Government  in  WasbtugtOn.  And  this  was 
all  to  the  good.  Ou  diplomats  Khruld  be 
fearless,  courageous,  voclffcrotw  exporters  of 
the  AmerlTkn  idea!  of  free  government. 
SpruiUe  Braden  shoulo  t>ecome  a  pattern. 

As  we  learn  that  Argentjiua  has  deemed  It 
necessary  to  Imprison  2  foreign  ministers 
and  71  other  prominent  persons  in  Buena* 
Aire*  and  to  reestablish  the  Et.«te  of  si*ge 
which  was  lifted  last  August  17.  we  applaud 
Braden  the  more.  He  must  have  given  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  popular  forces  of  revolt. 
He  was  a  splendid  troublemaker  for  a  gov- 
ernment that  has  hampered  and  retarded  the 
aspirations  of  free  people  throughout  South 
America.     Well  done,  Mr   Braden. 


P 


r:n 


T;.x  ^,:>'^ 


EXTENSION  OP  IlEfM.PK.S 
or 

0»    INDIAN* 
IN  Ttf«  ROUfW  OF  l^fPRlBBKNTATIVVfl 

MTftfJMadO^.  October  17.  I94i 

Mr.  WRXNOIR.  Mr.  Bprak(>r.  the  tax 
l»Ul.  raetnUy  pamrt  toy  the  Honor  or 
IHmwiBteWll  IMI  pr^ucrO  many  and 
dtfTenMii  0Y>lnlnna  rM|M«cltnB  ita  pro- 
vlalona.  Aa  vdttoiial  app«ir«d  in  lh« 
WaahlnttMi  ■ftwiw  Blar  on  Oetobtr  IV. 
upon  this  very  <|U«alkMI.    This  tdRortal 

la  V. ^v  nf  ciNiru)  o«Mder«tlon  upon 

th  y  impoitaiM  (Hihlert   und  1  am 

luni  II  hei^w  iri  of  my 

it-mnraa,  and  It  la  as  hiiivwe. 

Saofatary  Ttnaon  doaa  wiA  pfv%and  to  ba  a 
atvident  nf  aamanllrn.  but  he  unve  att  eaaal* 
lant  iacuira  Hi  that  f»*ld  wlMn  ba  appaai«4 
iMtara  tba  aanato  FituiitQ*  Oonuna%aa  tha 
olhar  day  and  showed  how  ir  U  i  i  oC 

tasaUoo.  a*   in   duinasUc   and    ii  ual 

politic*,  words  do  uut  alway*  inrun  uiuii  tUay 
aaem  to  mcun. 

Bpeaking  sjjerincally  of  the  excas*"  profits 
tax  and  the  "TKM-mal  "  tmtlvtdual  in»)m*  tai. 
Mr.  Vlnsoa  made  clear  that  botb  have  baan 
vary  mialsartltin  j  ruunod,  and  he  ur  :~'  tnrart 
parsuaalaaly  for  repeuiing   them  i  — 

and  at  once — bai  '*d 

unguuilly  only  as  v  hii 

no  longer  be  justifli-u.  : 

Mr.  Vinson's  point* 
tax  may  be  euramarired  aa  foiiowe:  (l»  To 
begin  with,  celling  proAU  "aKoaaatv***  doe* 
not  actually  ina^  tban  '^xoaaatve**;  (ti  tm* 
l«vy  waa  artapiad  pnmarlly  to  tump  war 
profltaaring  to  a  minimum,  isi  it  ha*  no 
place  in  our  peacetime  ^  1 1   it  la 

"erratic  and  in  many  w*y^  >■■,"  giv- 

ing to  eorporstioni  with  high  prewar  aarn- 
iiiK*  or  inflated  capital  atructure*  a  rom- 
pntiUve  advantage  over  new  or  expanding 
buain*****  not  aioillarly   altuated   a*  far   a* 


A  l.'.M'i 


Ari'lNl'lX   "iH 


nrr^QTf>>jAL  RECORD 


tnttng  RON,  Mori  (ft)  utile*  tt  tnhlblta  pUn* 
ntnA  ar  '  r  X  -  II,  lu  r«pMl  will  iittmuUt* 
pr«<iu.  -  •<    jotM,   BDd    ihvu    bviirni 

•  VI    - 

A  lUKl  tnx,  Mr  VInaon 

Rtwur*     (It   Kwr  I  Ilia  "nornml."  ll  in 

purolv  n  vstkt  lfv>  ,.,  .i  \\nn  >>,,  .>..,,.,.( in^p 
juatmrolton  b«c«UM  It  U  <'  '    In 

that  It  vloi»t«B  th«  prlnrtplr  <>i  iiuju'tttDK 
tkxallon  to  (ItffwrMMM  lu  (Ninlly  ntntui  niid 
Mcortii  tbility  to  pay;   (3)   li  l«  nut  « 

proptr  invnt  for  broadfiiinii  lh«  tax 

but,  and  tn  any  tvtnt,  tvcn  without  it, 
therv  will  be  w«ll  over  30.000.000  tuxpuyers 
tn  tdifl:  (4)  tt  ta  rvlatlvrly  nonproductive, 
crMtUng  ci^mpllcattoni  (or  wngc  rnrnfri,  fm* 
pioytra,  and  th^  ODVprnment  iiUkr.  and  (5) 
Ita  rei>eal  '      ;i  reconvfrslon  by  rush  ton- 

ing the  tr  I  '::\1  (nil  or  purchasing  power 

among  lowincome  groups. 

Secretary  Vinson's  vtews  on  a  limited  tax 
reduction  of  |A,OGO.OOO,000  for  the  calendar 
year  1046  cover  more  ground  than  this.  But 
hi  advocac.  of  immediate  repeal  of  the  ex- 
C«8S-pror:t.s  tax  and  the  normal  Individual 
tax  constitutes  his  most  Important  recom- 
mendation for  promoting  a  "vital,  invigo- 
rated peacetime  economy"  ofTertug  full  em- 
ployment and  maximum  production. 

The  House  ha*  already  passed  a  bill  which. 
In  effect,  eliminates  the  normal  levy  but 
\v  :.  goes  only  80  percent  of  the  way  on  the 
IX  •  --profits  tax.  Mr.  Vinson's  over-all  argu- 
ment seems  bo  sound,  however,  that  we  must 
hope  that  the  bill,  when  finally  enacted, 
will  follow  bis  main  suggestions. 


Poolmi;  Scientihc  Resources  and  Brains 
Is  Bound  To  Win  Against  Most  Dreaded 
Diseases 


l-X  I  J-Nr 


>N 


[•  }-MAHKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFtESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  18. 1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  V.:  Speaker,  after 
r«>adine  th''  f'^llowing  letui  irceived  from 
M:  '  K  V>  .  ;.-imer.  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
t;:--  M-niLxr  of  Congress  sb.i  ,,M  '.)>'  ir^ 
>i::;p.i:;.y  with  the  purpose  of  H.  R.  3939, 
which  seeks  to  eradicate  the  scourge  of 
cancer  and  infantile  paralysis. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to  make  pos- 
sible the  cor.";truction  of  many  more 
research  laboratories  and  institutes 
throughout  this  country,  equipped  with 
the  most  modern  scientilc  machinery  and 
apparatus,  where  the  keenest  brains  of 
the  world  may  carry  on  independent  re- 
search activity  with  the  one  purpose  and 
determination  in  mind — the  establish- 
ment of  the  causation  and  the  cure  of 
cancer  and  infantile  paralysis. 

If  by  the  construction  of  laboratories 
and  plants  throughout  the  Nation, 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  ma- 
chinery, our  scientists  were  enabled  to 
discover  how  to  aarness  atomic  energy, 
surely  with  the  aid  of  many  more  modern 
research  laboratories  and  with  the  con- 
centrated attention  of  the  best  scientific 
brains  m  the  world,  the  scourge  of 
dreaded  diseases  likewise  .should  be  con- 
quered. 

In  the  face  of  these  scourges,  mankind 
feels  utterly  helpless  today.  Is  it  not 
worth  the  effort  and  the  expenditure  of 
a  m>"f  frartinn  of  the  cost  of  the  atomic 
Lh  ;:,j  :.   ;:.,,k;   much  greater  the  possi- 


bility of  dtscovnlng  the  cure  for  cancer 
and  polio? 
Mr.  Buchdmcr'x  Icttfr  foUowi: 

OcToan  13, 1B4S. 
Hon  William  H  SmiNtoN, 

Wa»htngton.D  C. 

UtAK  CoMMiMMAN  BTRvtNHi^N ;  In  reading 
the  CoNoarMiioNAi.  Rnnao  ench  day,  I  have 
noticed  your  outntnndinu  rndravora  to  have 
your  bill,  H  R  3t>;)U,  p»Hnr<i,  m  un  riTort  to 
•tntnp  out  cancer  and  infiuitlle  pniiUyitta. 

I  PKpoclally  consider  this  one  t)f  the  Rreat- 
e.ot  billt  ever  put  before  Congress.  Just  a 
yeitr  njio  I  lost  my  daughter  Jcannette,  age 
17,  from  the  effecta  of  a  aarcomn.  After  the 
tc^i  operation.  advlMd  by  a  number  of  doc- 
tors, her  leg  was  amputated  alxjve  the  knee 
In  an  effort  to  save  her  life,  but  this  action 
fulled  to  save  her  The  doctors  claim  they  do 
not  know  the  cause  of  It  and,  therefore  have 
no  cure,  and  that  no  one  has  ever  lived  when 
they  are  affected  by  It.  Further,  It  seems  that 
In  almc^t  every  case  this  particular  condi- 
tion shows  up  In  young  people.  She  had 
every  treatment  known  to  medical  science, 
and  still  she  lost. 

It  Us  for  this  reason  that  I  hopw  and  pray 
that  the  men  of  our  lawmaking  body  will 
rally  around  ycu  In  an  effort  to  save  and 
build  up  the  t>odles  of  our  future  Nation  and. 
If  Gcd  willing,  sump  out  the  conditions  en- 
tirely. 

With  best  wishes  fcr  your  success,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours. 

J     E     BUCHEIMER. 
B.\LTlMORE,  Md. 


Stnk 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Ovtobti  IS.  1945 

M:  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, unless  this  administration  takes  firm 
action  concerning  strikes,  we  may  well 
find  more  and  more  people  out  of  work 
because  power-hungry  labor  racketeers 
have  it  in  their  power  to  deny  the  honest 
laboring  man  the  right  to  work.  There 
is  no  greater  right  than  the  right  to  work. 
It  means  the  right  to  live  and  eat  and 
have  a  home.  Labor  leaders  are  denying 
this  right  to  countless  numbers  of  our 
people  today.  Labor  leaders  have  seized 
unusual  powers.  This  power  makes  the 
individual  member  of  a  union  a  slave. 
He  may  be  well  paid  but  he  cannot  work, 
only  when  he  is  told  to  work.  He  is  idle 
when  he  is  told  to  be  idle.  He  pays  what 
he  is  told  to  pay.  In  other  words,  he  is  a 
slave  to  a  few  leaders  who  hold  in  ths 
hollow  of  their  hands  the  right  of  an 
individual  to  work  and  earn  a  living. 
Many  of  these  honest  laboring  men  have 
no  voice  in  the  running  of  these  labor 
unions. 

The  present  strikes  and  the  attitude  of 
the  labor  leaders  are  far  removed  from 
what  we  know  as  democracy.  These 
labor  leaders  have  a  lust  for  power  and 
money  which  far  outweighs  their  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  their  members. 
Union  leaders  can  call  strikes,  make 
threats,  levy  assessments  and  dues  with- 
out even  trying  to  learn  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  union  members.  There 
are  workingmen.  thousands  of  them, 
who  pay  theu:  dues  to  their  unions,  far 


mort  ttch  ytir  than  many  of  thr  coun- 
try'n  b«tttr  clib«  dart  aak  ot  thvlr  own 
members.       I 

Mr.  Speaker  tt  la  time  for  this  Con- 
IfMi,  ir  the  iKlmlnl  "i  will  not  do 

tt.  to  enact  loRtMivtlo:^  ......  u  will  clvc  the 

honest  mttn  uir  rlahl  to  work.  Wo  must 
oppOvHC  Ihase  IcivdtMs  of  labor  who  In  it 
Inrpe  part  art  .scU-appolntcd  and  who 
woik  for  tnelr  own  solfljih  means. 
Organlised  la|or  has  become  of  aRC. 
They  should  ;jo  accountable  to  Industry 
and  to  people  for  their  acts.  Thsy  should 
respect  conlraits  between  their  members 
and  tndu.vtry.Twhen  industry  and  labor 
lock  horns  anti  the  wheels  of  machinery 
fail  to  move,  then  the  public  Is  the  one 
that  suffers.  There  are  thousands  of 
Items  which  i  hungry  public  needs  but 
they  cannot  oe  produced  when  either 
labor  or  Industry  calls  a  strike. 

I  beheve.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  ad- 
ministration tias  it  within  its  power  to 
stop  these  strjlkes. 

The  people  bf  America  must  work  to- 
gether or  the)-  can  get  no  placG  in  this 
reconversion  period.  It  Is  time  for  ac- 
tion. 


Statehood  for  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

OF  NXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOtJBE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  18. 1945 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
unanimous  consent  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  desire  to 
include  an  address  made  by  me  to  a 
gathering  of  approximately  1.000  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  Bronx  council  of 
the  American  Jewish  Congress  at  the 
Waldorf-AstoHa.  New  York  City,  on  Oc- 
tober 14  last,  tvhich  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  Br^nx  division  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  l£ 
would  be  most' unusual  for  one  with  senti- 
mental Irish  bflood  In  his  veins  not  to  be 
impressed  by  t)iis  demonstration  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  ot  the  Jewish  faith.  I  feel 
deeply  honored;  as  the  recipient  of  the  CJood 
Citizen  Award  imade  by  the  Bronx  division 
of  the  Americam  Jewish  Congress.  I  trust 
that  I  not  onlj  have  proved  myself  worthy, 
but  I  entertaiii  the  great  hope  that  at  no 
future  time  wUl  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress have  reason  to  regret  the  award  that 
has  been  given  one  here  tonight. 

Born  and  brad  in  New  York  and  educated 
In  the  Catholl*  school  system  of  the  great 
Archdiocese  of  I  New  York,  from  grammar 
school  through  university,  it  would  Indeed 
be  strange  if  I  Old  not  believe  in  that  great 
American  prindiple — freedom  of  religion.  I 
am  not  alone  iin  that  feeling.  1  have  an 
abiding  faith  it  the  patriotism  and  Ameri- 
ca Ism  of  the  pleople  of  this  great  city,  and  I 
am  convinced  ^hat  the  feeling  of  prejudice 
and  bigotry  is  confined  to  only  a  very  minute 
percentage  of  oiur  population.  New  Ycrk  is 
great  and  big  ^nd  gererous;  its  people  are 
cpen-hearted,  fiiendly,  and  kind  and  for  the 
most  part  car^  not  what  their  neighbors" 
religious  belief^  might  be.  However,  there 
are  always  som«  who,  for  mercenary  reasons, 
strive  to  fan  into  flame  the  sparks  of  bigotry 
and  prejudice  that  may  here  and  there  be 
found,  and  as  Un  aid  to  their  scheme  they 
Utilize   the   faculties   of   the   United   States 
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in«tla     It  «nu  wltll  Um  Mm  ^  inf  M 

n  minimum  Mm  AMMalatttton  Uu\'t4iiti  tht 
m«i(a  9i  MUmtoua  untf  Ub»luut  liiMmturt. 
MalfMMai  pvneiM  bf  rac*  ur  mltgioiv  U\«i 
I  tntfodttwd  M.  R.  «M  Th»  bill  hiu  hMl 
«n  uuuaualiy  iMrmy  Umt  and  hM  m*t  with 
rnthrr  (('Vtrt  OMOMtton.  Aft«r  WWtMtv* 
public  h«>«rttip  If  a  •ubaommlllM,  1  wm 
•uccamful  tn  h«rti\|  tht  bill  repar««d  fafor- 
Ably  to  U)«  full  oommittM.  but  Umn  mi 
UDuaual  hKnii'd  wm  •noountvrrd.  The  chklr* 
man  of  Ui*  (uU  cunuiUttM  rvopMMd  ib«  hmr- 
iiig»  and  Mttar  uJiln«  •dtfittoa*!  tmitmony 
had  U)t  bill  rtfwrMI  back  to  tli*  ortKinal 
luboommUtM  that  had  unAnimoualy  r«pori> 
•d  It  out.  Tb*  bill  dl*d  in  committer  upoa 
Um  adjournment  uf  Ih*  Seven t)-«iKhUi  Ctw- 
freaa.  In  the  praaent  Congrcaa,  I  «4tiitn  Intro- 
ducad  the  Dill  and  I  can  aMure  )uu  that 
we  will  elthar  f9X  action  by  the  committee 
or  aaak  to  discharge  the  commute  from  fur- 
tliar  eonsMaratlon  ot  the  bill  by  a  petition 
to  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Ho\js<' 

Important  as  this  bill  may  be  to  minor- 
ities In  the  United  Statea.  there  la  a  still 
more  important  Issue  that  confronts  the  Jew- 
ish people.  It  has  to  do  with  the  statue  of 
PalesUne  To  my  mind  It  Is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  efforts  to  secure  interna tional 
peece  and  amity  to  have  one  of  the  four 
great  nations  of  the  world  break  Its  pledged 
word.  When  the  new  Lnbor  Oovemment  In 
Great  Britain  assumed  office,  Americans  be- 
lieved its  preelection  pledges  with  respect  to 
Paleatiue  would  be  kept  It  Is  with  regret 
that  Americans  have  learned  that  the  British 
Labor  Government  Is  not  In  disagreement 
with  the  policy  of  the  white  paper  The 
repudiation  by  the  British  Lalx>r  Party,  when 
it  came  imo  power  of  its  preelection  prom- 
ise of  a  solution  of  the  Palestine  problem, 
while  regrettable.  Is  not.  in  the  light  of  other 
cixcumstancfx.  altogether  surprising.  The 
gratuitous  insult  by  Harold  Laski.  one  of  the 
prominent  leaders  of  the  British  Labor  Pany. 
to  the  religion  of  30.000.000  American  Cath- 
olics, indicates  his  attitude  toward  all  re- 
llglon.s  and  It  Is  likely  that  as  a  policy  mpker 
of  the  dominant  political  party  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, bts  Influence  has  t>een  and  will  be  felt — 
not  on  the  side  of  Justice  ard  peace,  but. 
rather,  of  hate  and  discord — the  basic  prin- 
ciples upon  wh'ch  British  imperial :sm  rests. 

Americans  must  now  realize  that  whether 
the  British  Government  be  Liberal.  Con- 
servative, or  LatxjT,  British  Imperialism  stDl 
survives. 

We  Americans  nave  little  use  for  double 
talk — the  language  of  Internationa]  diplo- 
macy. When  the  Sixty -seventh  Congress  <»f 
the  United  States  on  June  30.  1922.  passed 
the  resolution  later  signed  by  President 
Harding,  "that  the  United  States  of  America 
favors  the  estublishment  in  Palestine  of  a 
national  home  for  the  Jpwt.>^h  people.'  there 
was  no  equivocation  The  ruthless  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Europe  had  aroused  the 
sympathies  of  the  American  people,  and  our 
Congress,  by  its  resolution,  sought  to  give 
expression  to  the  deep-seated  conviction  ot 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  aU  men 
are  created  equal  and  that  freedom  of  re- 
ligion Is  the  innllenable  right  n1  every  indi- 
vidual. The  centuries  have  seen  the  tortu- 
ous trek  of  the  Jevi^  througb  the  oountries 
of  the  world,  and  have  witnessed  the  persecu- 
UcHis  that  have  relentlessly  pursued  them. 
Through  the  years  and  despite  the  persecu- 
tions the  Jewifcb  heart  clung  with  deep- 
seated  affection  to  Palestine—  the  home  ot 
Jewry  and  the  birthplace  of  Christendom 

The  world  ha*  too  long  denied  the  Jews 
toeir  Palestine.  It  Is  time  their  right  to  their 
homeland  be  reroenlzed.  The  hour  has  come 
when  Justice  be  done,  when  appeasement 
cease,  and  the  doors  of  Palestine  t>e  opened 
a.<  a  bav(>n  txj  tb<  millions  of  homeless  Jews 
who  are  the  victims  of  persecution. 

neither  In  the  resolutlm;  n!  the  Sixty-sev- 
enth Congress  nor  Ir  •  n*^  H<  '  w-  i >•  -  w  n 
is  theie  any  tntlinst*-  i  i  .^  ;  htrv  wa5  t  bt  . 
'umtation  of  iht-   .    i:i.;.' :      :   Jews  io:    *   i.-n 


r«lastlitt  utIcM  be  a  ha  van.  tetfMi,  twdet 
uttalt  f  at  the  eoavMUun  bitwcMi  Um 
Unit«d  Maiaa  and  Ofvat  BrltAlu,  M  wo> 
•laimad  by  l*r««idMi«  QUvtn  OoolMti  oa  D»- 
canibar  !•,  IMt,  II  i^aeiacMnv  pmvidea  that 
the  a<hjjital»tratlott  ot  ralMtln*  "st\all  (acUl> 

ditiuaa  MM  UM  fMQM«ia,  la  •oopwMtcm 
with  ths  Jtwtih  MtiNf  NfWTMl  to  tu  article 
4.  elQM  MlUMMRt  of  Um  J»w«  on  tha  Umd, 
inoludtac  suta  laadi  and  wnste  laadi  net 

requirad  for  public  purpasva. 

The  ( nlv  rest  net  Ion  that  ««•  plaoad  on 
immigration  prior  to  the  British  wblta 
paper— and  the  uuly  one  that  ouuld  poaalbly 
hav«  ever  t>eet  Intended-  waa  that  tht  vol- 
ume ul  Immigration  should  not  b«  »o  great 
as  to  exceed  the  economic  capacity  of  the 
country  to  absorb  such  immigration  Tl^e 
re^sci  for  thla  w««  to  prevent  the  immi- 
grants from  t>ecomlQg  a  burden  upon  the 
oomrounlty.    This  vra*  sound  policy 

To  my  mind,  restrlctloti  ul  immigration, 
based  on  political  oonilderatlons.  as  outlined 
in  the  Bntlsh  white  paper  defeats  the  very 
purpose  of  the  Balfour  DcolarHtlon  and  the 
resolution  of  the  Sixty -seventh  Congress. 
While  calling  Palestine  a  haven  for  home- 
less Jews,  It  shuts  the  doors  of  that  home 
a^lnst  all  trut  s  minimum  ol  Jewish  refu- 
gees. Instead  of  becoming  a  center  in  which 
the  Jewish  people  may  take  an  Interest  and 
pride,  on  grounds  of  religion  and  race.  Pal- 
estine, under  the  British  white  paper,  be- 
comes u  community  surrounded  by  a  wall 
of  politics,  which  bars  the  helpless  and 
unfortimate  Jewish  refugeea  who.  In  thelr 
desperate  need.  se«k  succor  anuingst  their 
coreligionists — and  Ir  vxln. 

It  Is  most  Important  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  that  we  bring  the  great  weight  of  our 
influence  to  Induce  Great  Britain  to  fulfill 
the  Balfour  Declaration  and  to  keep  its 
solemn  pledge  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  League  of  Nations  when  It  assumed  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the  man- 
date over  Palestine  We  cannot  look  with 
confidence  to  future  pacts  and  treaties  if 
obligations  incurred  In  the  past  are  ruth- 
lessly brcAen.  The  fallun.  of  the  British 
Government  to  faithfully  discbarge  Its  trust 
under  the  terms  of  the  Palestinian  mandate. 
which  ratified  the  Balfour  Declaration, 
augurs  ill  foi  the  faithfulness  and  Integrity 
cf  Great  Britain  at  the  peace  taWe  in  the 
present  world  crisis. 

Today  as  h  nation  that  shed  its  blood  and 
gave  its  riches  that  the  world  may  live  tn 
peace,  the  United  States  has  it  within  Its 
po»er  to  insist  that  the  British  Palestinian 
policy  as  set  forth  in  the  wlute  paper  of  10c9 
be  repudiated  and  that  the  door.^  uf  Palestine 
be  opened  to  those  Jews  whose  great  and  un- 
conquerable desire  has  been  to  live  In  peace  in 
their  historic  homeland.  How  long  shall  the 
United  States  exchange  notes  upon  this  ques- 
tion? How  long  shall  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people  be  indifferent 
to  the  suSerings  of  the  persecuted  Jews  of 
Europe? 

President  Truman,  to  alleviate  at  least  In 
part  the  Indescribable  sufferings  of  Jews  In 
the  Axis  and  former  Axis-occupied  countries. 
has  recommended  to  the  British  Government 
the  immediate  admission  of  100.000  Jews  into 
Palesune.  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  our 
President,  but  we  must  face  the  stubborn  fact 
that  there  can  be  no  appeasement  of  British 
imperialism  Whether  the  new  British  Gov- 
ernment will  accept  the  recommendation  cl 
President  Truman  seems  doubtful,  but 
whether  it  does  or  not.  the  real  question  as 
to  whether  the  doors  of  Palestine  shall  be 
closed  to  the  Jews  t>y  the  Bntlsh  until  the 
Aratte  give  their  consent  that  they  be  opened, 
remains  unsolved.  It  would  not  long  remain 
unsolved  '.I  '-•  ••  I  ;  t*-;  Si.*«tefi.  giving  ex- 
pression of  ;^  iJi'-pehsu  <  w'.th  a  nation  that 
■If,-  c.  i',<'s  ,',s  ;■  r.ige-  'ri'd''-*--:  «H-'jnomic  as- 
hi.-iAi.^e  u.  Ciua!  Bvfn,'  ,.:,a  ;t_.  that  end  I 
ple<lge  you  my  t>.->;   *  f;    -  > 
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Thurtiag.  October  tt.  194S 

Mr.  O  KONSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  Amer- 
ican diplomats  and  Uie  Washington 
social-  ':'rs  set  have  rtach<>d  a  new 
low  in  clivlUes.     TuMdp>  t-venlng. 

from  6  to  7  p.  m.  Uie  Washinston  fo- 
called  social  set  and  some  Itadcrs  In  Oov. 
eminent  ci-cles  paid  tiibute  and  honor 
to  a  quisling.  The  entire  BO-railed  Pol- 
ish Embassy,  which  consists  of  two  quis- 
lings by  the  names  of  Wincenty  Riy> 
mow5ki  and  Janu.sz  Zoltow<ski  received 
yc^tcrdai'  what  they  considered  to  be 
the  cream  of  the  crop  of  American  dip> 
lomats.  foreign  dlplomnte.  and  social 
climbers. 

Coosplcuously,  no  true  American  of 
Polish  descent  was  either  invited  or  pres- 
ent. This  is  a  true  indication  of  the 
attitude  of  all  honest  Poles  throughout 
the  world  concerning  the  two  quislings 
mentioned  above.  I  am  amazed  that  the 
American  diplomats  who  were  present, 
and  the  foreii^n  diplomats  who  were 
present,  as  well  as  the  American  social 
climbers  who  were  present,  did  not  make 
an  honest  check  of  the  so-called  Polish 
Foreign  Minister's  record  before  they  at- 
tended this  social  affair. 

I  am  amazed  that  those  social  climbers 
who  were  present  did  not  realize  that  in 
attending  this  fimction  they  were  i  :  .•  ? 
honor  not  only  to  a  quLslmg  and  a  L  Av^i 
but  they  were  paying  honor  to  a  man 
who  is  a  literary  outcast  throughout  the 
entire  world. 

This  man,  Wincenty  Raymowski.  who 
poses  as  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  is 
known  throughout  the  world  not  only 
as  a  quisling  but  as  a  literary  outcast. 
In  1934  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Polish  Academy  of  Letters.  In  1936  he 
was  dismissed  from  membership  because 
he  had  written  a  book  one-third  of  which 
was  stolen  from  the  work  of  Bartrand 
Rus.sell.  As  a  plagiarist  Wincenty 
Rzymowski  ranks  among  the  first  order. 
When  the  real  Polish  Government  was 
in  existence  Wincenty  Rzymowsbi  was  in 
favor  of  that  government.  When  the 
Stalin  puppet  government  was  set  up  in 
Poland  recently  Wincenty  Rzymowskt 
v;as  then  a  supporter  of  that  pc\  ti nment. 
He  has  no  such  thins  as  lo^-alty  and 
patriotism  in  his  heart  and  he  will  go 
down  in  Poland's  history  as  among  the 
quislir^s  of  the  first  order.  • 

The  social  climbers  who  attended  thLs 
affair  should  al.so  have  realized  that 
Wincenty  Rzymowski  does  not  represent 
the  7.OCO.000  Poles  who  gave  their  lives 
for  freedom  in  this  war.  He  does  not 
represent  the  3C0.009  Polish  troops  ail 
over  the  world  w  ho  have  no  home  l^  m  to. 
These  boys  fought  Hitler  longer  th  r  .:  y 
army  or  nation  in  the  world.  Wincenty 
RzjTnowski  does  not  represent  a  .<^innle 
one  of  them.  Nor  does  Wincent.'.  P-  - 
n-  v,-*::  • ''vr «■'■>*' i  '  ar;>  n'  :  m»'  •  PiUii;:  ..-t? 
Zii.OUU  ('.h'  :  I '-fiMirr' -i<n  r -^  :•'"('•'■  ^n  f'^ - 
land^      'A'.n   >:.:\    }<..■•.  r;..«  -k.    ;  *•;  ;  c-^  ;;:<; 
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only  Molotov  and  Stalin  and  no  other 
people.  He  is  Molotovs  and  Stalin's 
mouthpiece  disgracefully  parading  under 
the  fiag  of  Poland.  He  represents  no  one 
other  than  the  plagiarists  and  the  fakers 
and  the  quislings  of  Europe. 

For  a   long   time   I   have   noted  that 

Washington  is  filled  with  social  climbers 

sf«lcing  nothing  other  than  social  pres- 
tige, but  I  never  realized  that  the  Wash- 
ington social  and  diplomatic  set  wotUd 
seek  to  gain  such  prestige  by  honoring 
a  quislinjj  and  a  plagiarist  and  the 
puppet  of  the  two  men  who  would  like 
to  destroy  Poland  completely. 

So  that  the  people  of  America  may 
know  what  our  social  set  and  the  diplo- 
mats of  our  coimtry  and  the  diplomats 
of  other  countries  are  doing,  I  wish  to 
include  in  these  remarks  a  newspaper 
article  taken  from  the  Times-Herald  of 
October  17.  1945.  I  think  the  people 
of  America  should  know  what  is  going  on, 
because  this  is  the  first  step  of  the  march 
of  quislings  to  America  posing  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  countries  that 
thpy  have  stabbed  in  the  back.  It  will 
not  be  long  until  another  quisling  who 
out-quislinss  Quisling  will  arrive  in 
Washingrton.  His  name  i.s  O.scar  Lange, 
and  I  will  have  more  to  say  about  him  at 
a  later  date. 

This  Polish  qui.slincr.  Wincenty  Rzy- 
mow.-ki.  who  stabbed  Poland  in  the  baci: 
and  is  parading  under  the  flag  of  Poland, 
represents  nobody  but  Stalin  and  came 
here  to  sign  the  United  Nations  organ- 
ization. It  Is  an  insult  to  the  brave  and 
gallant  nations  who  .signed  this  organ- 
ization to  have  a  name  like  Wincenty 
H  •  ;'viw.>kl  on  It.  Hr  does  not  represent 
1'  ..:.d;  he  does  not  represent  the  Polish 
people.  H^  represent.'^  nobody  but  hlm- 
nflf.  In-  ■  !t  an  Insult  to  thla  noble 
world  oru.  ..  ::;on  to  have  a  man  like 
that  alRn  for  any  nation,  let  alone  for  a 
brnv  nd  gallant  nation  that  1 
7,(»iji! !  II )  iivp.H  In  thl«  war  f^nhtlrt?  for  <  , 
frMdom  and  th«lrK 

No  true  Pole  and  n<  Anrrlcan 

con.side-red  his  act*  aa  <         >       .11  am 

.    amazed  that  our  State  D-piutmcnt  and 

Rome  of  "!!>•   "social  set  in  Washington 

accept  hir  ti  ofBclal. 

PnuiK  LcAom  !■  HoNoars  at  Reckption 
(By  Elizabeth  rotd) 

The  rntlrp  Puluh  KmbaMy  •tuff  received 
jrestrrdav  with  the  Pollih  Foreign  Mlnlater. 
Winccijty  Rzymownkl.  at  the  reception  In  hia 
honor  from  5  to  7,  Tbt  entire  Polish  Em- 
baaay  ataff  at  the  moment  ndd«  up  to  one 
man— the  Charge  d'AfTulrea,  Janusz  Zoltow- 
■ki. 

Also  Included  in  the  receiving  line,  hew- 
ever,  were  ilme.  Rzymowskl  and  Alexander 
Mierwjewskl.  secretary-Interpreter  to  the 
chJM  of  his  country's  foreign  ofllce.  right  on 
hand  to  weifome  non-PoJlsh  speaking  guests 
with  an  Impeccable  Oxford  accent  acquired 
at  Cambridge. 

I..VNGU.AGES  VARirD 

Henri  Bonnet,  the  French  Ambassador, 
however,  found  his  native  language  an  Inter- 
national means  of  communication  with  Mr. 
Rzymowskl:  the  British  Ambassador  and 
Countess  Halifax  stuck  to  English. 

Arriving  early  at  the  first  fete  at  the  Polish 
Embassy  in  many  months  were  Mrs.  James 
P.  Byrnes,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mrs  Tom 
Connally;  Mis-  Vera  Bloom,  the  Su:  G  n- 

•ral.  and  Mis  Ncrm.Tii  Kirk,  the  M....ne 
Commandant,  and  ?!  \  .adegrift,  and  the 
ChlneM  Ambassadur  ai.ci  Mn>:  Wei. 


Still  others  present  were  the  Czechoslo- 
vaklan  envoy  and  Mme.  Hurban,  Mme. 
Hugues  LeGallais,  wife  of  the  Luxemburg 
Minister;  the  Italian  Ambassador,  Alberto 
Tarchiani;  the  Portuguese  envoy  and  Mme. 
de  Blanch! ;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Henry  A.  Wallace;  Mrs.  Robert  Patterson, 
wife  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  and  her  son. 
Captain  Patterson;  Miss  Pauletta  Guffey,  the 
Irish  Minister,  and  Mrs  Robert  Brennan. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Morris,  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian  Minister  and  Mme.  Cervenka  and 
many,  many  more. 

ABLAZE    WITH    RIBBONS 

Ablaze  with  campaign  ribbons  was  Lt.  Gen. 
Leonid  Rudenko  of  the  Soviet  Army,  who 
fought  at  Stalingrad;  and  with  him  was  MaJ. 
Gen.  Alexei  Chlzhoe. 

Earlier  in  the  day.  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes  had  feated  Mr.  Rzymowskl  at  lunch- 
eon at  Blair  House  Others  present  at  this 
event  were  Minister  Josef  Olszev.tkl.  director 
of  the  political  department  of  the  Polish 
Foreign  Office;  Wladyslaw  Nlzinski,  assistant 
chief  of  the  Anglo-American  section  of  the 
Polish  Foreign  Office;   and  Mr    Mierzejewskl. 

StUl  others  were  Ssnator  Tom  Connally, 
Representative  Sol  Bloom,  Charge  Zoltowski, 
Ben  Cohen,  Dr.  Ludwig  Reichraan,  Polish 
delegate  to  UNRRA;  M.  S.  Szymczak,  H. 
Freeman  Matthews.  Alger  Hiss.  Elbridge 
Durbrow,  Francis  B.  Stevens,  and  R.  D.  Muir. 
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ri.;t.'"n:i!  r •'drration  ot  T- iephone  Workers 

Prot^'^t  NLRn  Ruiing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  A,  L.  mU}'.k 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
.  Thursday.  October  18. 1945 

M      ;:i    !  I'  of  Nebraska.   Mr.  Speak- 
iR  letter  waji  signed  by  35 
.<•  National  Federation  of 
i  vvorkers  of  Sidney.  Nebr..  and 

i       '  lews  of  a  large  majority  of 

t  '»f  the  telephone  company 

at  ihuL  1  I  have  no  doubt  It  repre- 

sents tht  ..  A.,  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
telephone  workers  In  Nebra.ska.  It  shows 
what  a  grave  mistake  was  made  when  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  recom- 
mended the  dissolution  of  this  union  In 
favor  af  a  union  aJIlIlatcd  wl.h  a  national 
organization.  If  some  governmental 
agency  is  to  have  the  authority  to  order 
the  employees  of  an  Industry  to  belong 
to  a  union  favored  by  that  agency,  labor 
will  never  be  able  to  bargain  through  rep- 
resentatives of  Its  own  choice.  It  will  be 
under  the  autocratic  domination  of  Gov- 
ernment-favored labor  bosses.  This  is  a 
long  way  from  American  Ideals.  It  goes 
far  beyond  the  intent  of  Congress  in  set- 
ting up  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.    The  letter  follows: 

Sidney,  Nebr.,  October  6,  1945. 
A.  L.  Miller. 

Member  of  Congress, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Miller:  We,  the  undersigned,  as 
members  of  the  National  Federation  of  Tele- 
phone W^crkers,  having  met  in  session  this 
5th  day  of  Octot)er  1945,  the  aforesaid  meet- 
ing being  held  as  part  of  a  national  plan  to 
protest  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board's 
recent  ruling  ordering  the  dissolution  of  the 
Western  Electric  Employees  Association  of 
Kearney  area,  do  hereby  beseech  and  beg  you 


to  do  all  in  your  power  to  Induce  the  NLRB 
to  reverse  the  aforesaid  ruling. 

As  you  kntw  the  NPTW  Is  an  orga\i?'.att  >n 
of  several  hundred  thousand  members  and 
we  believe  is  fully  capable  as  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agehcy  to  properly  represent  Its 
members 

We  wish,  lit  this  time,  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  all  during  the  war  no 
serious  labo-  trouble  between  the  members 
of  the  NFDI^  and  management  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  c]  icrating  companies  occurred,  nor 
during  the  entire  existence  of  the  NFTW 

This,  we  believe,  is  definite  proof  that  the 
NFTW  is  caj  able  as  a  bargaining  agency  and 
is  instrumental  In  promoting  harmony  In  the 
ranks  of  lab(  ir  and  management  in  the  com- 
munlcatlonsj  field. 


Federal  Aid  Airport  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HPUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thi^sday.  October  18. 1945 

Mr.  KELtY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  did  not  ihtend  to  say  anything  about 
the  pendint  legislation  before  the  House 
today.  However,  this  is  an  -mportant 
bUl. 

It  recogillzes  that  civil  aviation  has 
become  of  national  importance. 

It  repre.stnts  the  first  step  In  the  past 
decade  of  aviation  history  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  long-range  Federal- 
aid  program  for  the  construction  of  air- 
ports, and,  as  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce expr^.ssed  himself  before  the  com- 
mittee, Its  Importance  cannot  be  over- 
empha.slzed.  for  It  will  govern  the  de- 
velopment J)f  the  American  airport  sys- 
tem for  msmy  years  to  come, 

There  Is  ho  question  in  all  our  minds 
that  the  ra^ld  expansion  of  civil  aviation 
la  partlculaily  vital  to  our  national  well- 
being  now  and  in  the  future.  We  need 
this  legislation  to  strengthen  our  post- 
war econoniy.  which  will  be  greatly  aided 
by  new  Indu.strles  with  Important  pos- 
sibilities tct  growth.  We  need  It  if  we 
are  to  utilize  the  great  aviation  re- 
sources— bdth  human  and  technical- 
created  by  the  war. 

We  know!  the  great  program  and  vast 
expense  we|  endured  to  build  a  great  air 
force  during  the  war,  whereas,  the  huge 
aircraft  mfanufacturlng  industry  pro- 
duced aircraft  products  worth  $19  000  - 
000.000  m  1944.  We  have  trained'  mil- 
lions  of  workers  in  aviation  skills. 

Since  th^  ending  of  the  war,  a  sharp 
deflation  cF  the  aircraft  industry  has  al- 
ready bei.uii,  with  the  reduction  of  mili- 
tary demand  following  the  end  of  war. 
Therefore,  fe  must  act  promptly  to  fos- 
ter the  growth  of  civil  aviation  if  we  are 
to  preserve!  as  much  as  possible  of  this 
great  store  bf  technical  ability  from  dis- 
sipation,     j 

Aviation  Is  a  very  Important  part  of 
our  defense.  The  cities  of  this  Nation 
are  very  milch  concerned  and  interested 
in  aviationKcommercial  aviation  and 
aviation  in  general. 

Thereforcl.  it  is  only  natural.  In  build- 
ing airports,  for  an  airplane  has  no  value 
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if  it  does  not  have  a  place  from  which  to 
take  off  and  a  place  to  land. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  keen  interest  dis- 
played by  the  large  cities  in  aircraft  ex- 
pansion before  the  war.  the  Army  and 
N£vy  would  have  been  in  a  bad  way  and 
their  program  might  have  been  held  back 
a  few  years  if  they  did  not  have  the 
facilities  accorded  them  by  municipal 
airports. 


Some  DeTelopicents  of  Interest  to 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUA- :  A.  PITTENGER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  18. 1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  many  legislative  problems 
which  claim  the  attention  of  a  Member 
of  Congress  are  thc^e  that  ha.ve  partic- 
ular interest  to  World  War  veterans. 


VrraiANS     HOSPTTAL   FOR   NORTHEKN   MINNESOTA 

Announcement  was  made  today  by 
Gen.  Omar  Bradley  that  a  new  vet- 
erans' hospital  will  be  located  in  north- 
em  Minnesota  and  that  this  location  has 
the  approval  of  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man. My  ofBce  has  cooperated  with 
civic  and  other  agencies  in  northern 
Minnesota  and  Duluth  in  calling  to  the 
attention  of  Veterans'  Administration 
ofBclals  the  need  for  a  veterans'  hos- 
pital in  this  section  of  the  State.  We 
have  had  a  great  many  difficulties  to 
overcome  but  the  people  In  our  bcctlon 
may  be  very  proud  of  the  success  that  has 
crowned  their  efforts.  There  has  never 
been  any  question  about  the  need  for  a 
new  veteran.1'  hospital  in  our  section  of 
the  State. 

Its  location  at  Duluth.  Minn.,  will 
mak«  It  poasible  for  veterans  from  a 
large  area  to  be  hospitalized  near  home, 
so  that  friends  and  relatlve.s  may  visit 
them  without  a  lot  of  expense  and  time 
which  has  been  necpMarlly  Incurred  in 
the  past. 

TAX  WMLXtr  FOB  vtraMw* 

Prompt  action  .should  tie  taken  by 
Congress  to  cancel  taxes  of  veterans  who 
have  been  in  the  service  of  their  country 
for  the  past  2  or  3  years.  Under  present 
tax  laws,  tax  payment  has  been  deferred 
until  6  months  after  discharge.  Prom 
time  to  time  I  get  letters  discussing  this 
tax  problem  where  either  the  veteran  or 
his  wife  points  out  the  hardship  Involved 
In  making  pajrment  of  taxes  during  the 
time  that  the  man  has  been  in  service. 
I  feel  that  all  taxes  on  military  incomes 
during  the  period  of  the  war  should  be 
canceled.  This  would  give  relief  in  a 
va.st  number  oi  cases.  I  know  that  vari- 
ous experts  are  studying  the  question 
and  that  congressional  committees  have 
discussed  the  problem.  However.  I  do 
not  think  the  matter  Ls  as  difficult  as 
some  of  them  seem  to  claim.  If  we  are 
agreed  on  the  proposition  of  canceling 
these  taxes,  legislation  to  bring  that 
about  should  be  worked  out  without  any 
trouble  or  delay.     It  ought  to  be  done 


now.     I  shall  support  the  proper  kind 
of  a  bill  giving  veterans  this  relief. 

EDt7C.\T10NAL    PmOBIXMS    Or    EETtTBNXD    VrTEHANS 

I  have  just  received  a  placard  issued  by 
the  college  from  which  I  graduated  in  the 
year  1909.  This  is  a  sm.all  Midwestern 
college.  Wabash  College,  located  at 
Crawfordsville.  Ind.  The  placard  is 
headed.  "Veterans!  Are  You  Missing  an 
Education?"  It  then  proceeds  to  discuss 
a  college  preparatory  course  of  8  weeks 
which  is  intended  to  be  of  help  to  veterans 
who  have  been  in  the  Army  3  or  4  years 
and  who  feel  the  need  of  getting  re- 
acquainted  with  the  problem  of  again 
taking  up  school  and  college  work.  This 
prospectus  shows  that  the  tuition  and  the 
board  and  room  for  this  course  of  study 
are  paid  for  under  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress  for  the  benefit  of  World  War 
veterans  who  make  proper  application 
and  whose  applications  are  accepted.  As 
I  understand  it,  the.se  same  opportunities 
are  being  offered  in  other  colleges  and  I 
would  urge  veterans  to  investigate  the 
situation  at  once  and  take  advantage  of 
these  opportunities. 

In  this  connection  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  one  section  of  the  law 
which  limits  educational  benefits  to  men 
who  were  over  25  years  of  age  at  the 
time  they  entered  service.  I  think  that 
part  of  the  law  ought  to  be  amended  so 
that  men.  regardless  of  age,  who  have  had 
technical  training  in  the  Army,  may  fur- 
ther their  education  along  those  hnes  re- 
gardless of  age.  I  shall  support  such  an 
amendment. 

In  conclusion  we  have  in  northern 
Minnesota  a  number  of  veterans'  service 
officers  and  the  different  veterans'  posta 
are  always  glad  to  dl&cuss  matters  with 
returning  veterans.  In  connection  with 
the  many  matters  In  wlilch  vcteranii  are 
Interested  they  can  get  information  from 
the.*c  different  officials  and  dlfTerent  vet- 
erans' organizations.  I  urge  you  to  con- 
sult them  and  If  there  Is  any  Informa- 
tion that  I  get  or  help  that  I  can  give 
from  my  Washington  office.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  you  call  ')n  me. 

Regulations  and  conditions  change 
from  time  to  time  and  at  the  preHent 
moment.  It  will  be  interesting  to  veterans 
of  World  War  II  that  surplu.i  commodi- 
ties so  far  as  veterans  are  concerned  are 
being  handled  through  the  Office  of  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation.  A 
branch  office  Is  located  in  the  Christie 
Building  at  Duluth.  Minn.,  and  applica- 
tion for  surplus  war  materials  should  be 
made  there. 


i  <  n  the  Story  ol    ■«   '  t 
way  Be  as  Presidt '  t  T 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

I..  ..N    HARK'i  L-  'i'vJ''-  ;: 

or  NZW  JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  18.  1945 

Mr.  TOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  a  letter  sent  me  by  Mr.  John 
Kortes.  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 


Firemen    and    Enginemen.    New   Jersey 
State  Legislative  Board: 

OCTOBEX  5,  1945. 
Hon    Habit  L.  Towe. 

Member  of  Congress  from  New  Jersey, 
House  Office  Butiding.  Washtngton, 
D    C. 

Deab  Hab«t:  Can  the  story  cf  the  St  Law- 
rence waterway  be  as  President  Truman 
sees  It? 

In  urging  for  this  proposed  legislation,  the 
President  points  out  the  hydroelecuic-power 
facilities  of  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way and  power  project.  This  writer  has  per- 
sonally no  objection  tc  offer  on  that  a£suinp- 
tion.  but  to  offer  facts  which  will  rebut  to 
some  extent  the  theory  on  power  "The  max- 
imum demand  for  electrical  power  In  New 
York  State  on  December  14,  1943,  between 
5  and  6  o'clock  In  the  evening  was  4.198.000 
kilowatts,  and  there  Is  an  Installed  capacity 
m  the  State  of  6.346  200  kllowatu.  which  left 
an  additional  excess  capacity  of  1.157.500 
kilowatts,  proving  that  there  Is  no  need  for 
additional  power  "  So  says  the  Buffalo  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  In  April  1944  m  opposition 
to  the  proposed  St   L^twrence  project. 

The  President  speaks  about  the  number  ol 
jobs  It  would  produce  First  of  all.  how 
many  Joba  would  the  construction  of  the 
waterway  create  for  Americans  since  nine- 
tenths  of  the  project  lies  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Oomlnion  of  Canada? 

It  robe  Peter  of  more  than  enough  to  pay 
Paul  I  The  dlsorganlEation  of  existing  com- 
merce and  transportation  will  put  more  men 
out  of  work  than  the  waterway  will  en- 
courage or  ctin  possibly  absorb  The  reduced 
present  transportation  fsclhtles  will  not 
benefit  any  consumer  tn  the  eastern  sea- 
board. 

Water-borne  transportation  via  the  8t. 
Lawrence  waterway  wouM  mst  more  than 
existing  rates,  due  U)  the  distance  reqturrd 
to  travel  to  and  frum  the  points  Involved 
from  which  It  l*  claimed  thut  consumer  bene- 
f\u  would  ensue  For  exuinpls.  the  distance 
from  Duluth  to  New  York  via  8t  Lawrenc* 
U  3017  mllM,  via  Lake  and  New  York  StaU 
Baris  Canal  (now  u«k!»  is  1.JI07  mllm;  Buf- 
falo to  New  York  via  St.  Lawrtnce  is  2,070 
mllM.  via  New  York  SMt*  Bargs  Canal  u  504 
mll«s:  Chicago  to  New  Yoilt  via  St  Uwrencs 
is  3.934  mn««.  while  via  L«ke  and  New  York 
8t«u  Barge  Canal  la  only  1.S97  miles 

The  President  mrs  "It  will  furnish  lucra- 
tive employment  to  mnny  '  '  ur 
pcopto."  I  ask  that  this  St  .  .i. 
fted  to  eorroborate  with  the  reduction  of 
transportation  personnel  now  employed  in 
existing  facilities  If  the  losses  are  only  equal 
to  the  amount  of  Import,  export,  and  coast- 
wire  shipping  which  is  handled  at  the  eatt- 
ern  sesboard  now,  that  number  repreaenu  35 
percent  of  those  now  employed  on  the  pres- 
ent facilities,  thereby  involving  untold 
thousands  of  unemployed  that  the  seaway 
could  hardly  absorb  In  all  Its  widespread  and 
so-called  enlsrglng  world  e»nunerce.  as  the 
President  pointed  out. 

The  new  bill  does  more  than  tear  down 
bit  by  bit  the  concepts  of  the  Constitution 
which  now  require  a  seeway  and  power 
project  of  this  magnlttide  atMJ  intematlrinal 
geog'  phlc  location  to  be  ratified  by  treaty 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  A 
two-thirds  vote  by  the  Senate  is  also  re- 
quired. The  new  bill,  as  drawn,  takes  but  a 
mere  majority  cf  the  Congress  and  thereby 
defeats  the  Constitution  Itself. 

The  President  says  further.  "Tt  will  mean 
more  jotw.  more  Income,  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living."  How  can  such  be  the  truth? 
Can  the  writer  as  a  locomotive  fireman  and 
englneman  with  20  years'  service  seek  the 
wages  of  the  above  services  upon  the  estab- 
lished lines  and  facilities  of  transportation, 
get  the  same  consideration  to  start  now  In 
plying  the  ships  using  the  seaway?  Can  o\ir 
seamen  under  the  La  Follette  bill,  providing 
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th«t  our  merchant  marine  must  pay  our  sea- 
men wages  which  the  bill  outlinea  as  a  rea- 
soDahle  wage,  expect  to  compete  with  the 
merchant  marine  of  the  British  who  emii-  y 
upon  their  vesaels  roolie.  Javanese,  and  West 
Iud.es  latKsr,  all  of  whom  are  pwid  but  trac- 
tions or  mere  pittances  compared  to  what  our 
eeamen  earn?  Please  exci.se  the  above  sen- 
tr  I  e  I  do  not  wish  it  understtwd  that  I 

a^j    .  jie  wages  paid  our  seamen      I  still 

bi-lieve  thry  e  >rn  io<j  Utile  for  the  services 
they  render.  Such  being  the  fccts  Irom  ihnt 
qtMrter.  can  the  seaway  improve  the  situa- 
tion as  It  stands  today?  Will  our  seamen 
UTidrr  th?  above  circumstances  get  the  op- 
P<  :  .    to  comriete  with  our  com|>etltor8 

B.  .   the  so-called   "higher  standard   of 

llvuig  .'  And  will  they  have  more  or  less 
eir.ploymeiU?  Can  we  succescfuUy  compete 
with  Russia  en  the  leav  These  major  wUh 
several  other  minor  foreign  merchant  marine 
fsctcrs,  s*  ch  as  Norway.  Dciimarlc.  Koiland, 
Sweden.  Germany,  and  Greece  are  a  grave 
hirdrance  to  our  foreign  economic  compstl- 
tlcn. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  waterway  Is 
cp«n<d.  and  I  hope  it  never  Is.  we  would 
find  our  E^g  v.avmg  on  the  distant  shores  of 
th<?  Btiawav  to  th3  scuth.  and  not  upon  the 
masts  of  th?  ships  that  will  carry  the  ccm- 
merce  and  trade  in  and  out  of  the  seaway — 
the  «?away  that  we  paid  to  butld  out  of 
American  tax  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  Cana- 
dian labor  and  that  the  foreign  vessels  of  the 
v.orld  v/ill  take  advantage  of  In  trading  with 
l».  r/e.  because  of  our  higher  standard  cf 
living,  cannot  hone  to  compete  with  nor 
gain  anything  from  such  a  waterway. 

In  the  President's  message  to  Congress,  he 
points  out  that  the  oower  facilities  of  the 
\*d  eiway  Wi)Uld  prod  -ce  an  added  2.200.0CU 
hydro  horsepdwer  This  added  to  our  pres- 
ent excess  of  1.1C7.C0O  kilowatts  would  equal 
8.357  600  kilowatt  excess,  or  twice  the  amount 
required  during  the  peak  wartime  production 
period  of  D:cfmb:>r  14.  1943. 

Have  we  come  to  the  stage  of  abolishing 
little  by  littlv  our  Constitution  by  legisla- 
tive enactment,  which  requires  but  a  ma- 
jority \T>ve  on  the  one  hand,  while  ratifica- 
tlcn  of  treaties  between  nations  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate?  If  such  abo- 
lition is  desired,  let  it  be  submitted  to  the 
States  »or  ratification.  The  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power-project  agreement  as  pro- 
posed to  Conk^ress  does  atxjlish  that  section 
of  the  Constitution  that  requires  the  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Senate  for  ratilication. 

Are  we  playing  Santa  Claus  to  the  rest  of 
the  word  while  we  think  of  retaining  our 
present  merchant-marine  status  to  provide 
lu  portion  of  the  really  needed  60.000,COO 
Jobs?  We  certainly  are  headed  for  chaos  If 
our  policy  Is  establishing  Jobs  and  then 
enrct  legislation  that  will  produce  the  oppo- 
site result. 

Many  of  us  have  read  the  statistics  about 
the  amazing  output  of  our  Industry  and  its 
labcr  to  win  this  last  global  war  We  know 
the  value  snd  need  of  the  existing  railroad 
f  -  throughout  the  Nation,  particularly 

;;.  ■  istern  and  western  seaboards.     From 

that  production  record,  one  can  see  the  Job 
the  rails  and  rail  labor  did  In  delivering  the 
goods.  Therefore,  to  establish  a  new  part- 
time  faculty  to  take  the  place  of  adequate 
present  facilities  is  an  economically  unsound 
use  of  public  money 

Another  point  of  discussion  has  been  raised 
and  deserves  your  careful  scrutiny,  i.  e.,  tlie 
problem  of  certain  fixed  costs  to  the  existing 
transportation  organizations.  Can  these 
groups  maintain  present  facilities  of  luli 
service  In  thL^  face  of  the  losses  they  would 
suJer  during  the  interim  between  the  opeii- 
litg  cf  the  seaway  and  its  closing  5  months 
later?  Such  additional  part-tune  facilities 
are  asked  to  be  fin  ~  need  by  tax  dollars  of  the 
American  people.  In  view  of  the  Job  done  by 
railroads  and  railroad  labor  during  the  war, 
theu  au   Indispensable  system,  it   Is   unfair 


that  they  should  face  the  possible  competi- 
tion that  the  seaway  would  produce,  not  to 
our  own  seamen  but  the  seamen  of  our  com- 
petitors. The  seaway  wouH  require  the  abso- 
lute curtailment  of  such  facilities  to  reduce 
the  fixed  coi^ts  which  would  result  in  the  re- 
duction of  Jobs.  Being  a  railroad  man  in  the 
capacity  described  and  seeing  the  elltct  di- 
rectly. It  shuws  that  we  are  robbing  Peter  of 
an  approximate  160.C00  men  to  pay  Paul 
30  000  men,  or  a  balance  of  produced  unem- 
ployment In  the  eastern  seaboard  States  of 
130.000  men.  at  a  time  when  we  hope  to  make 
an  attempt  at  a  e0.C00.000-)ob  goal  Can  the 
President  of  the  United  States  believe  he  la 
seeing  the  problem  eye  to  eye  In  tha  way  of 
J  jbs?  The  Congress  must  say  "No"  to  the  pro- 
pcsed  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and  power 
pruject  as  an  economic  fallacy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Kortts. 
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OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  18. 1945 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  REi  ord  an  article 
from  the  Pacific  edition  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  dated  October  6.  1945.  giving  the 
views  of  some  of  the  men  in  the  Pacific 
on  the  question  of  demobilization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record . 
as  follows: 

(By  Sgt   Buck  Buchwachi 

A  wave  of  indignation  among  Pacific  GIs 
greeted  Saturday's  announcement  that  the 
Aimv  would  release  surplus  enlisted  men  in 
the  States. 

They  condemned  a  policy  which,  as  Corp. 
Elmer  Heaseley  put  It,  "will  give  first  oppor- 
tunity at  postwar  jobs  to  noncombat.  state- 
side men." 

Corporal  Heaseley  pointed  out  that  *a  man 
who  has  been  stationed  in  San  Francisco, 
with  his  wife  right  there,  for  2  years,  is  now 
eligible  for  discharge  and  first  crack  at  avail- 
able Jobs. 

"Combat  men  and  overseas  vets  who  have 
2  and  3  years  of  service  and  gone  through 
hell  must  stay  In  uniform  •  •  •  taking 
the  vocational  crumbs  when  they  finally  re- 
turn,'  he  saJd. 

BEAR    Otrr    MA.nSHAIJ, 

A  91-mile  tour  of  nine  Army  air.  ground, 
and  service  force  installations  on  Oahu  dis- 
closed that  General  MarsVialls  earlier  predic- 
tion that  "there  would  be  a  fury  of  protest 
overseas"  was  being  fulfilled. 

Not  one  EM  cf  the  one-hundred-odd  Inter- 
viewed failed  to  view  with  varying  degrees  of 
disfavor  the  release  of  men  in  the  States — 
but  not  overseas — with  2  years  service,  for 
whom  the  War  Department  cannot  find  use- 
ful service. 

Mildest  opinion  was  that  of  Staff  Sgt.  An- 
thony Vento:  "It  doesn  t  seem  like  equal 
treatment  as  far  as  the  overseas  men  are  con- 
cerned, but  its  nice  to  know  someone  is  get- 
ting out  " 

Technical  Sgt.  Andrew  Jensen,  who  has 
served  overseas  32  of  his  38  Army  months, 
insisted  "We  certainly  don't  think  stateside 
commandos  with  2  years'  service  and  maybe 
36  points  should  get  out  before  men  with 
50  to  60  points.  2  to  4  years  of  service,  com- 
bat experience,  and  overseas  time." 
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FEB  tdlOM    ON    POtJL-UPS 

As  lor  the  "lurplus"  label,  Pfc  Joseph  An- 

that  "It  puts  a  premium  on 
foul-ups,  trouble-makers,  and  guys  who 
contrl'outed  th;  least.  If  a  CO  In  the  States 
has  a  lazy,  wcrthlcss,  trouble-maker  In  his 

now  declare  him  surplus  and 
The  efficient,  hard-working. 
In  the  States  Is,  of  course, 
essential,  and  fiot  the  least  bit  surplus.  It's 
backv.ards." 

now  In  uniform  In  the  States 
Is  physically  and  mentally  qualified  for  over- 
seas duty."  said  Master  Sgt    Frank  A.  Cer- 

83  points.  43  months'  service, 
30  months  overseas,  and  Seventh  Division 
combat  expert 'nee.  "There  are  no  bullets 
to  face — now  " 

Wacs  also  tarpooned   that  system,  which 

surplus  stateside  Wacs  with 
1  year  of  servKe  may  be  released. 

DVEHSEAS  PIN.\LTT 

"V.Tiy  shoul(  I  Wac's  be  penalized  for  being 
overseas?"  ask 'd  puzzled  Corp.  Frances  Bow- 
man, who  hai;  been  In  Oahu  13  cf  her  17 
months  in  scrrlce 

Pfc.    Gloria     MacDonald    declared.    "Wacs 
overseas  with   :  year  of  service  should  be  en 
titled  to  go  hoi  ne  and  have  babies  on  an  equal 
basis  with  stateside  Wacs. 

At  the  Thirl  eenth  Replacement  Depot 

T3  Arnold  Cfirlson:  "Duty  must  have  been 
mighty  tough  In  the  States  to  let  them  out 
before  us." 

Two  rookiel  slx-polnt  Pvt.  Elroy  KanKel 
and  Pvt.  Robe:  t  Lansford,  who  arrived  Satur- 
day, Insisted  t  lat  "the  boys  in  the  States  had 
lots  of  advan  ages  •  •  •  overseas  men 
with  2  years'  service  should  have  first  call." 

CAN    SEX   FAMn.T 

Pvt.  Clarence  England:  "At  least  In  the 
States  a  guy  cm  see  his  family  occasionally." 
England  has  f  jur  children. 

Tech  Sgt.  B  obert  B.  Dunkle.  36  months  of 
overseas  servl:e:  "Absolutely  no  reason  for 
preiertntial  tseatraent  of  men  In  States." 

Pic  Harry  iCinzey:  "He's  had  furloughs, 
passes,  family  [visits,  recreation  •  •  •  the 
overseas  man  pas  had  hell." 

Corp.  Elmer  Heasley :  "It's  chlckenfeathers." 
(He  didn't  say  feathers). 

Wheeler  Fiild's  Corp.  Harry  L.  Folmer: 
"They've  puUep  a  lot  of  rotten  deals  •  •  • 
this  is  the  climax  " 

At  Scofielc  ,  k  veteran  of  long  service  In  the 
States  who  arflved  only  recently  was  Infuri- 
ated.   T3  L.  A.iHagerman.  who  has  42  months 

service  rnd  43Jpoints,  scowled:  "It's  a  

dirty  dpal     •     •     •     why  should  the 

fact  I  Just  canie  over  prevent  me  from  getting 
a  discharge,  v4hen  I  enlisted  42  mouths  ago 
and  some  othtr  guy  in  the  States  gets  out 
when  he  wac  drafted  24  months  ago?" 

J^ST   ANOTHER   DELAY 

Sgt.  Hilbert  Cramza:  "•  •  •  means  Juat 
another  delay'  to  overseas  and  combat  vets 
•     •     •    sure  Jets  a  guy  down." 
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T5  Simon  Agron:  ~A  lot  of  overseas  rets 
gladly  will  change  Jobs  with  stateside  2-year 
men  and  promise  to  stay  In  to  help  discharge 
hig"  -pointers." 

Port  Shafter's  T5  C.  W.  Simpson:  "At 
least  stateside  GI's  found  enjoyment  •  •  • 
they  had  civilization  and  white  women." 

Hlckam  Field  Wacs: 

Sgt.  Dorothy  Souder:  "Send  the  gals  with 
only  1  year  of  service  to  replace  us  •  •  • 
let  us  go  home  to  get  our  homes  ready  for 
our  htubands.  '  Her  husband  is  a  GI  in  Ger- 
many. 

Sgt.  Beatrice  Balrd:  "Why  are  Wacs  more 
surplus  In  the  States  than  they  are  here?" 

(By  Technical  Sgt.  Dick  Kcwt«r) 

ToKTo — GIs  stuck  with  the  Job  of  occu- 
pying Japan  met  the  announcement  of  dis- 
charge for  2-ye&r  State-side  men  not  qiiall- 
Oed  for  overseas  duty  with  the  statement 
that  "that's  not  helping  us  a  damn  bit  " 

Men  here  generally  took  a  reasonable  atti- 
tude that  men  of  no  use  to  the  Army  should 
be  released,  but  countered  with  the  argu- 
ment that  It  will  hamper  discharge  of  high- 
point  men. 

NO   LIMrrED  SERVnCE 

A  5eld  artillery  veteran  of  New  Britain 
aad  Luzon.  T5  Harry  R.  Sanborn.  Los  An- 
geles, with  30  months'  service  and  61  points. 
added:  '  Hovi'  can  anybody  be  disqualified  for 
overseas  or  any  duty  now?  There's  no  lim- 
ited service  anywhere  now.  Out  here,  so 
many  guys  have  sweated  out  so  much  and 
now  seem  to  be  forgotten.  Combat  men  get 
the   crap  even   after  the   war's  over." 

Most  GI's  here  are  more  interested  in  what 
Is  ahead  for  them  All  2-year  men  not  eli- 
gible for  point  discharge  now  ask,  "After 
60  points  what?" 

"When  will  they  give  us  something  tangi- 
ble to  count  on?"  asked  Pfc  J.  WUllam  Jen- 
nings, Leominster.  Mass..  with  24  months' 
service  and  52  points,  many  earned  in  the 
Philippines. 

NOT    nUlITATED 

Sixty-four  pointer  Pfc  Joe  Crownlnshield. 
with  30  months  service,  was  not  irritated. 
"As  long  as  they  keep  high-point  men  mov- 
ing. I  don  t  care."  he  said.  "If  they  can't 
find  anything  for  others  to  do,  they  might 
Just  as  well  get  rid  of  them  " 

T4  Al  Gert>er.  Philadelphia,  a  veteran  of 
34  months'  service,  who  now  has  50  points, 
also  wants  to  know  what  will  happen  after 
the  eo-polnters  are  released.  "It's  silly  for 
those  guys  to  be  sitting  around  as  surpliis.  " 
he  said.  "Just  because  we  can't  get  home; 
but  I  ask  you.  When  are  they  going  to  do 
something  about  us?" 
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HON.EDGOSSETT 

CF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday  October  19.  1945 

Mr.  GOSSL I T  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
immediately  set  up  in  this  country  a  Na- 
tional Scientific  Research  Foundation. 
Enlightened  self-interest  dictates  such  a 
course.  Such  a  recommendation  was 
made  by  the  Director  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion  on  October  1.  It 
was  suggested  that  such  a  Federal 
agency  should  have  the  following  func- 
iioas: 

First.  To  promote  and  support  funda- 
mental research  and  development  proj- 


ects in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  de- 
fens*  and  security  of  the  Nation. 

Second.  To  promote  and  support  re- 
search in  the  basic  sciences  and  in  the 
Eocial  sciences. 

Tliird.  To  promote  and  support  re- 
search in  medicine,  public  health,  and 
allied  fields. 

Fourth.  To  prcrvide  financial  assistance 
In  the  form  of  scholarships  and  grants 
for  young  men  and  women  of  proved 
scientific  ability. 

FifUi.  To  coordinate  and  control  di- 
verse scientific  activities  now  cor>ducted 
by  the  several  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Sixth.  To  make  fully,  freely,  and  pub- 
licly available  to  commerce,  industry, 
agriculture,  and  academic  institutions 
tlie  fruits  of  research  financed  by  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Several  committees  of  Coneress  have 
made  similar  proposals.  Numerous  biLLs. 
including  one  by  me.  have  been  intro- 
duced to  create  such  an  agency.  The 
stimulus  and  impetus  back  of  these  bills 
and  proposals  comes  largely  from  the 
remarkable  record  made  by  American 
scientist.^  during  the  war. 

A  casual  survey  of  w  hat  has  been  done 
Is  convincing  proof  of  what  can  be  done 
in  the  field  of  science  and  technology. 
Shortly  after  Hitler  invaded  Poland 
there  was  created  in  this  coimtry  a  Na- 
tional Defense  Reseaach  Committee.  In 
June  1941,  through  Executive  order,  there 
was  established  an  Office  of  Scientific 
Research  and  Development.  As  an  ad- 
jimct  to  this  organization  there  was  also 
established  a  Committee  on  Medical  Re- 
search. In  du .'  course  outstanding  sci- 
entists from  American  universities  and 
from  American  industries  came  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  their  Government  and 
pooled  their  collective  brains  unselfishly 
m  the  service  of  their  country.  At  one 
time  4  i>ercent  of  all  Americans  with 
doctor's  degrees  in  science  were  working 
in  these  laboratories  of  war.  Most  of 
them  left  comfortable  homes  and  pleas- 
ant surroundings  to  work  long  hours  in 
seclusion  and  secrecy.  They  have  new 
gone  back  to  their  classrooms  t-nd  work- 
shops. The  question  arises.  Shall  we 
continue  to  rely  simply  upon  philan- 
thropic, indu.strlal,  and  educational  in- 
stitutions to  supply  the  inventions  and 
discoveries  so  vital  to  the  common  good? 
Here  is  a  field  long  neglected  by  Gov- 
ernment. Here  is  a  field  in  which  Gov- 
ernment can  be  of  vital  seiTlce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief  resume  of  some 
of  the  more  important  accomplishments 
of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development  in  the  course  of  the  war  is 
appropriate.  At  the  height  of  its  activity 
this  group  of  civilian  scientists  auid  tech- 
nologists had  entered  into  more  than 
2.000  contracts  with  441  institutions,  em- 
ploying thousands  of  people.  They 
delved  into  all  fields  of  physics,  chem- 
istry, medicine,  and  related  sciences, 
spending  altogether  some  four  billion 
dollars.  Of  the  hundreds  of  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  perfected  the  out- 
standing examples  are.  of  course,  radar, 
the  proximity  fuze,  and  the  atomic  bomb. 
But  for  these  inventions  those  of  us  who 
now  remain  on  this  continent  would  no 
doubt  be  slaves  of  ruthle*;^  b-^.'^ha- ans. 
It  is  generally  admitted  thd  o^i  fe,-.ing 


to  the  British  our  discoreries  in  radar 
in  1940.  imperfect  as  they  were  at  that 
time,  enabled  the  British  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  all-out  a-ssault  of  the 
Luftwaffe  and  win  thr  Battle  of  Britain. 
By  its  use  the  British  were  able  to  de- 
termine when  German  planes  left  the 
Continent,  and  the  direction  of  their  ap- 
proach to  the  British  Isles.  We  know 
what  efTective  use  we  were  to  make  of 
this  weapon  at  a  later  date  We  were 
amazed  when  one  of  our  new  t>attleships 
was  able  to  fire  upon  and  sink  a  half 
dozen  Japanese  ships  in  the  dead  of  night 
many  miles  distant,  and  turn  the  tide 
of  naval  war  in  the  Pacific. 

Just  as  remarkable  as  radar  was  the 
later  development  of  the  proximity  fuze. 
Only  after  the  war  did  we  learn  of  the 
phenomenal  magic  of  this  revolutionary 
device.  Our  scientists  developed  the 
proximity  fuze  in  numeious  types  suit- 
able to  different  shells  and  methods  of 
attack.  It  is  said  that  by  the  tise  of  this 
fuze  the  British  were  able  to  shoot  down 
98  percent  of  the  V-1  robot  bombs  be- 
fore they  could  land  on  British  soil.  It 
is  said  the  proximity  fuze  enabled  us  to 
Win  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  by  wipiqg  out 
masses  of  enemy  soldiers  sheltered  in  for- 
ests and  fox  holes  where  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  safe  from-  the  usual 
type  of  bombardment.  It  is  said  that 
the  proximity  fuse  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  our  victories  over  suicide  pilots 
in  the  Pacific  and  increased  our  firing 
accuracy  by  more  than  400  percent. 

Last  and  most  startling  of  these  inven- 
tions was.  of  course,  the  atomic  bomb, 
whose  deadliness  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  and  common  dread. 

Mr.  Speaker,  less  spe- tacular  but  just 
as  imp>ortant  have  been  our  discoveries  in 
the  field  of  medical  science.  While 
penicillin  was  known  as  early  as  1929.  it 
was  not  finally  developed  until  war  cre- 
ated a  pressing  need  lor  an  agent  to 
prevent  infection.  Due  largely  to  peni- 
cillin. 97  percent  of  all  wounded  men 
who  reached  hospitals  during  the  war 
survived  their  wounds.  Meningitis,  a 
terror  of  World  War  I,  was  no  longer 
feared.  Other  toxoids  and  vaccines  were 
developed  which  reduced  to  zero  deaths 
in  our  Army  from  tetanus,  yellow  fever, 
and  epidemic  typhus.  Again,  through 
the  use  of  DDT,  we  were  able  to  conquer 
malaria  and  reduce  tropical  diseases. 

Notwithstanding  these  remarkable  dis- 
coveries, health  statistics  are  still  cause 
for  great  concern.  Of  22,000, COO  men  of 
military  age  in  this  country,  between 
eight  and  nine  million  are  physically 
unfit  and  four  and  one-half  million  are 
so  unfit  as  to  be  of  no  military  value 
whatsoever.  Of  registrants  for  the  draft, 
40  F)ercent  of  those  28  years  of  age  were 
rejected;  50  percent  of  those  34  years  of 
age  were  rejected ;  and  59  percent  of  those 
38  years  of  age  were  rejected.  In  boast- 
ing of  what  w^e  have  accomplished  we 
point  out  the  Increase  in  life  exjjectancy. 
In  1890  one's  life  expectancy  was  34 
j-ears.  In  1911  one's  hfe  expectancy  was 
4€  years.  In  1942  one's  life  expectancy 
was  64  years. 

Still,  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  is 
exceedingly  dark.  In  1943  nearly  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  civiliens  died,  mostly 
from  disease  about  which  little  is  known. 
More  than  426.000  died  oi  heart  ailments. 
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mon  than  166. COO  aied  of  can  >r  and 
mallKnant  tumor>.  more  than  1J7.000 
died  i.f  rercbMil  [>  nii  n  rhage.  more  than 
1^9  00,  dii'd  (,f  n>pt-,r:'i.s.  and  more  than 
90,000  d.td  'ii  }}r.i  uiiinaia  and  influenza. 
Ti;;}*:-  .losis  still  took  a  large  toll,  as 
did  d;ab<tes.  Mar.y  a  ere  stricken  by  the 
drvu;]  infantile  paralysis.  Then  we 
ha- »•  t!:p  less  fatal  but   far  n;   :•        :::- 


mi;:i  a.M-asrs  nf 


■vrr  ".nr;  i  <  <.a>  U  urn 


i:  rv-a::".    ■;•;;.    ;.;;;,  >:;   be.::c  suffers 
,ii  d,~     :r.:  )rt.  pain,  and  loss  of  earn- 


P'  ^  '■<.  •  r 

r.^::^  ili.-*ar;d.n;' 
::;  -du-ai  scut.^  e 


I'-niarKaLii''  pMgress 
Ae  still  >p<  :.;i  more 
than  iriur  hilMnn.  annuailv  on  mediral 
c  ar>-  and  vv*-  -uil-T  a  national  .o,-:-  m  pro- 
ducti  -  enes.^  frurn  illness  of  at  least 
SIOGOOOOOOCO  H;,mian  suffering  from 
liiee  di-fi-r  ,  (  •  rourse,  cannot  be 
ni'M  'i.'-d  :n  dollars  and  cents. 

8t.i*i~tii.  -  on  .->cient!f:r  personnel  are 
.^iRnifis-air  .  Uunnk  th>  w  a:  we  stripped 
(Uir  -cnnols  (>:  -cu':,ut\r  ^^,d■'^.•  It  is 
f~tinpiti-d  •;>■  vv..!!  ;ia-  created  a  deficit 
(d  150  000  -tud-nt-  -a  ho  eventually  would 
lia.  •  I'Tt;.  fd  bachelors'  degrees  in  sci- 
en<  .  ;ir.'.:  technology,  ana  a  loss  of 
17  000  A  ho  would  have  received  doctors' 
dri::.  e-  in  these  subjects. 

Mr  .'-^p'Mker,  war  and  disf>a'-'>>  may  v^t 
de.>[  I'DV  CIV  .l.z.itio:-.  Our  li^b.t  ayam-i 
the^e  tt'rnbl'-  »'ii>'mif's  of  MTUiity  and 
h.appine.vs  should  be  waited  a^  relent- 
lessly during,'  pea(  e'  a>  dunniJ  war  A 
Fedt'r:ii  S*  .•■r^tilh-  R  -.aril;  Founda'!'  ri 
Willi. d  u'ni/f  ^ci'-rit .tic  Krniu-  \vhieh  m 
t:>'  pa.-t  \<."  ha\e  allowed  to  waste  in 
poverty  and  lo-t  ofipfirfini'v  In  addi- 
tion M  Gi>\ '  rnrner.'  -upp.ir'  -uch  an  in- 
stitution -A'liul.i  d-ub'b--^  r(-'er;\-f  unv^ld 
millinns  rontMbu  f-d  b\  tr.o<e  anxmus  to 
ser-.  e  hunianir.  tlirout;!i  it-  facilities. 
In  rer.nt  ye.ir-  U"  \\A\r  --pent  billions  on 
vanou>  ron>''rvatioi.    pmu'ram-      Let  us 


no-.*,"   '.ir.T'>!    a   f.-w    ninncui- 
man    ron>*  r\'.it n^n 
deiice  d-niafal  -.ii 


d:rpct  hu- 
'Vi.sdom  and  pru- 
action. 


H.  R.  4422  Payment  of  Certain  Bene- 
fits  to  Enlisted  Personnel  in  Lieu  of 
Accumulated  Leave 


EX-IEN\-IO.N   OF   r:EM.\F^K.- 

Of 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

IN    THE  HO'l^SE  <JF   RtPHE^E.N'TAHVES 

F-'idir^  t./o',.')e'-  ;y   I'l  15 

M:  KUNKEL.  M:  Speaker,  yester- 
day. Tl:„ir-day.  O.-tobtr  IH,  1945,  I  mt.'o- 
d'.ired  a  bill.  H  R  4422,  tr.e  purpose 
tif  which  IS  to  crant  to  enlisted  personnel 
vf  tne  armed  >erviees  eerta.n  be-nefits  m 
l.eu  ot  accumulated  lta\e  In  >uos'a:ve. 
It  merely  civc-.  tti'-  eni.-'-d  mm  tne  ^am» 
MSht>  and  benefits  ■aIP::;)  ai>  ;i  -a  cp.  :n 
to  ifficer>  only.  Whil*-  I  c-i'.iuily  fLci 
tliat  ofIicer>  are  en'iti.d  t'  p.ivm.ent  for 
tr.is  accumulated  leave.  I  cm  see  r.o 
eart;-.l;>  rea>on  why  enb.^ted  n-.ePi  siiou.d 
not  be.  In  any  aimy  :r;  a  oeniocracy  u  •> 
certainly  w!>h  to  esiab..-!-.  e,  tuy  form  o( 
equality  winch  milita:  .  ne  t---«ity  will 
p-rmi:.      We    mu.-t    pe  t    all   vs     anything 


that  savors  of  a  caste  system  or  special 
privileges.  Therefore,  I  hope  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  will  quickly  re- 
port either  this  bill  or  a  similar  one  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
IM:     RoGFRS  . 

The  bill  has  a  retroactive  clause  pro- 
viding that  enlisted  men  who  have  been 
::  ;..ir.-  1  before  its  passage  should  have 
L'O  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  act 
with'n  which  to  file  application  for  pay- 
ment due  for  accumulated  leave. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  intro- 
duced a  similar  bill,  H.  R.  4051.  some 
time  ago.  He  has  frequently  called  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  cert  am  iV  .i^r-e  wholeheart- 
edly with  what  he  has  said  about  this 
proposal. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  department 
executive  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  the  American  Legion,  on 
October  6.  1945.  in  support  of  this  pro- 
posal : 

H    R   4422 
A  bill  to  grant  to  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
armed    forces   certain    benefits   In   lieu   of 
accumulated  leave 

B-'  It  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  effective  as  of 
December  7  1^41.  each  enlisted  member  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  c'lnMCuref!  for  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
.<!-•  being  tntiiied  to  leave  at  the  rate  of  2',i 
(■'.  o.  s  for  each  month  during  the  war-service 
period  Such  leave,  less  the  leave  actually 
received  and  used  prior  to  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  active  duty  In  such  armed  forces. 
may  be  accumulated,  and  each  Individual 
entitled  theteto  under  this  act  shall  be  en- 
titled upon  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty  to  receive  in  a  lump  sum,  pay  and 
allowances  covering  such  accumulated  leave. 

(bi  The  pay  and  allowances  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  computed  at  the  rate 
of  the  pay  and  allowances  which  the  indivi- 
dual was  receiving  Immediately  prior  to  dis- 
charge or  release  from  active  duty. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  enlisted  personnel  dis- 
charged or  relp.ised  from  active  duty  prior  to 
th-  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  such  lump- 
sum payment  shall  De  made  only  if  applica- 
tion therefor  is  made  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  gnactn.ent  of  this  act.  In  the 
case  of  an  individual  discharged  or  released 
from  active  duty  in  the  Army  such  applica- 
tloi  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
and  in  the  case  of  an  individual  discharged 
or  released  from  active  duty  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  armed  forces  application  shall 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  the  operation  of  this 
act  with  respect  to  any  particular  individual 
the  term  war-servlcf  period"  means  the 
period  beginning  with  the  date  of  com- 
mencement of  such  individuals  active  service 
In  the  armed  forces  of  th«  United  States,  or 
D?cember  7,  1941.  whichever  is  later,  and 
ending  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  ter- 
rain iiion  of  hostilities  in  the  present  war.  as 
prooiamvd  rv  the  President,  or  the  date  of 
such  mao,  iduai's  discharge  or  release  from 
active  duty,  whichever  Is  earlier. 

Whereas  under  Army  regulations  commis- 
sioned otBcers  of  the  Army  are  allowed  to 
accumulate    unused    leave   up   to    120   days; 

and 

Whereas  under  Navy  regulations  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Navy  are  permitted  to 
accumulate  unused   leave  to  the  extent  of 

90  day?:  ar.d 

V.U.e.  .\..  up.  n  --•.:rh  rf.cers  terminating 
ti;t'.;  Cv^i^aeciion  v,\'.n  tne  services  and  be- 
ing honorably  discharged  therefrom,  they  are 


IlECORD 

compensated  tor  such  accumulated  leave  at 
the  prescribed  rate  for  their  grade,  such  com- 
pensation ben^g  given  as  terminal  leave; 
and 

Whereas  the  same  l)enefits,  limited  to  90 
days,  are  granted  under  clvll-servlce  regula- 
tions to  all  Federal  civil -service  employees, 
and  upon  their  separation  from  their  em- 
ployment they  are  paid  for  such  accumulated 
leave  at  the  regular  rate  of  pay  to  final  sepa- 
ration from  e|nplo3rment:  Now,  therelore. 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Penn$ylvania.  in  regular  meeting 
assembled  in  Hcrrisburg.  Pa.  on  this  6th  day 
of  October  194$  That  It  recommends  to  the 
National  Congtess  that  appropriate  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  to  grant  unto  the  enlisted 
personnel  of  all  branches  of  the  various 
services  accumulated  leave  on  the  same 
basis  as  Ls  now  permitted  to  commissioned 
officers  oi  the  respective  branches  of  the 
service  and  that  upon  their  discharge  from 
th»  armed  torces  that  they  be  paid  for  such 
accumulated  leave  at  the  rate  of  their  reg- 
ular pay  and  allowance,  and  that  It  be  ret- 
roactive to  Include  leave  accumulated  after 
the  passage  of  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
S?ptember  16.  1940i  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  Tbat  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
congressional  delegation  with  the  request 
that  their  best  efforts  be  employed  to  enact 
such  leglslatloti  as  will  put  Into  effect  the 
purport  of  this  resolution. 


^, 


A  New  Kind  of  Strike 


REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.EARLC.MKHFNFR 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  19,  1945 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  time 
was  when  a  strike  indicated  some  dis- 
pute between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee concerning  wages  or  working  con- 
ditions. Today  that  is  not  the  case  in 
many  instances.  I  rise  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a  new  type  of 
strike;  that  is,  so  far  as  I  have  heard. 

These  are  the  circumstances  as  I  un- 
derstand theit:  Ryerson  &  Haynes  oper- 
ate a  manufacturing  plant  in  Jackson. 
Mich.  Local  No.  625,  UAW-CIO,  is 
the  plant  union  unit  enjoying  the  col- 
lective bargaining  privilege.  Some  of 
the  members  of  the  local  union  employed 
in  the  plant  are  veterans  of  World  War 
No.  1. 

During  the  period  of  reconversion,  a 
number  of  the  employees  have  been  laid 
off  but  are  being  gradually  returned  to 
their  jobs. 

During  World  War  II,  an  employee 
of  the  factory -was  inducted  into  the  mili- 
tary service,  has  now  been  discharged 
returned  home,  and  reinstated  in  his  old 
job  In  accordance  with  the  law.  There 
is  much  controversy,  especially  in  union 
circles,  over  the  question  of  seniority, 
and  this  World  War  II  veteran  was  given 
what  is  designated  as  superseniority  un- 
der the  Hershey  ruling.  This  ruling  was 
not  made  by  the  employer.  The  employ- 
er, as  I  understanr".  is  followinc  direc- 
Uons  only.  I  repeat  that  there  is  no  dis- 
pute between  the  bargaining  unit  and 
the  employer. 
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Nevertheless,  veterans  of  World  War  I 
are  picketing  the  factory,  the  principal 
cause  of  the  picket  line  being  a  protest 
against  the  order  mad?  by  General  Her- 
shey as  administrator  of  the  selectlve- 
ser\'ice  law. 

Now,  the  local  CIO  union  refuses  to 
go  through  the  veterans'  picket  line; 
therefore,  the  factory  canno*  operate. 
Just  another  case  of  where  a  factory  is 
down  and  persons  are  out  of  jobs  because, 
perchance,  a  so-called  unauthorized 
picket  line  is  oj>erating.  It  may  be  that 
World  War  I  veterans  in  the  picket  line 
are  employees  in  the  factory  and  are 
m.^irbers  of  the  local  CIO  union.  Never- 
theless technically  it  iz  claimed  that  this 
is  not  a  regular  UAW-CIO  strike. 

It  docs  not  make  much  difference  to 
the  people  who  want  1 1  work,  and  the  em- 
ployer who  wants  to  tiu-n  out  produ.ts. 
about  technicalities.  A  strike  Is  just  as 
effective  whether  authorized  or  unau- 
thorised. The  fact  is  that  this  picket 
line  Is  preventing  the  operation  of  the 
factory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  called  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  tlie  D.rector  of 
Selective  Service  and  find  that  the  de- 
cision as  to  the  correctness  c'  the  "super- 
seniority" regulation  lies  with  the  courts 
and  that  some  cases  are  now  pending  In 
the  courts.  Court  procedure  is  slow  at 
best  and  if  this  type  of  strike  is  to  be  a 
pattern  for  other  strikes  to  follow  then 
strike  conditions  will  progressively  get 
worse  as  demobilization  of  the  armed 
forces  proceeds.  I  am  urging  that  some- 
thing, if  possible  be  done  by  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service  to  met  this  situa- 
tion at  the  moment.  I  am  not  criti- 
cizing, because  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
imploring,  because  I  do  know  what  the 
result  is  and  what  the  result  will  be  if  this 
type  of  strike  becomes  general  through- 
out the  land.  These  returning  veterans 
should  have  everything  the  Congress  in- 
tended they  should  have  and  these  mat- 
ters should  be  worked  out  in  a  coopera- 
tive and  a  judicial  vtay.  If  additional 
legislation  is  necessary  then  lets  have  It. 
Everybody  is  interested  in  jobs,  recon- 
version, and  the  interest  of  the  veterans 
in  particular. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  strikes  of  this 
type,  where  the  employer  through  no 
fault  of  his  own  is  caught  in  the  squeeze, 
are  common  to  many  industries  or  com- 
munities. Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
ounce  of  prevention  at  this  early  stage  <Tf 
the  di.sease  will  be  worth  a  pound  of  cure 
months  from  now. 

Pursuant  to  "he  privilege  granted  me. 
I  am  enclosing  herewith  exerpts  from  a 
front-page  story  of  the  Jackson  <Mich.  > 
Citizen -Pat  riot  teUing  about  this  new 
veterans'  picket  line.    It  is  as  follows: 

W.«  I  Vets  Want  Jobs;  Picket  Plant 

Veterans  jf  World  War  I  picketed  the  Ryer- 
son &.  Haynes  plant  on  East  Ganson  Street 
Tuesday  in  Jackson  s  firs;  open  labor  flare-up 
arising  out  of  Industry's  compliance  with  re- 
employment prorlEloas  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  and  Ma]  Oen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  s 
demand  for  superseniority  for  veterans  of 
World  War  II. . 

Displaying  placards  asserting  "We  Want 
Work— Not  General  Hershey  •  Opinion," 
Ryerson  ^  haynes  employees,  who  served  In 
the  Army  and  Navy  during  World  War  I.  de- 
manded that  the  company  adhere  to  seniority 
provisions  of  their  union  contract. 


Operation  of  the  factoni',  now  reconverting 
from  war-mat*rlel  production  to  the  manu- 
facture of  automotive  parts,  was  suspended 
Monday  when  memt)ers  of  Local  665.  UAW- 
CIO.  the  pla  >t  union  unit,  declined  to  pass 
through  the  pic«tet  line.  Most  of  the  factory 
personnel  had  been  laid  off  for  the  change- 
over to  civilian  production  before  the  dispute 
arose. 

arrtTRNtD  vrr  Hntro 

Included  In  the  currently  employed  group 
Is  a  returned  soldier  who  under  supersenior- 
ity outranks  many  of  the  men  with  longer 
terms  of  eervlce  for  'he  company  who  have 
not  yet  been  recalled  to  work,  says  Lawrence 
Puffer,  chairman  of  the  plant  veterans"  com- 
mittee Puffer  said  this  veteran  stood  two 
hundred  and  eleventh  on  the  seniority  list 
at  the  time  of  h*s  Induction  Into  service. 

"The  union."  Puffer  said,  ••recognises  for 
seniority  all  time  spent  by  members  in  the 
armed  services,  but  InslsU  that  supersenior- 
ity, which  gives  returning  veterans  prefer- 
ence over  all  i. on  veteran  employees  for  a 
period  of  1  year  from  the  date  of  their  return 
from  service,  breaks  down  the  whole  senior- 
ity system  "■ 

Union  leaders  of  Ryerson  &  Haynes  are 
alined  with  World  War  I  veterans  In  oppos- 
ing superseniority,  and  Beck  Underwood, 
head.of  the  local,  Tuesday  branded  the  plan 
as  impractical.  It  breeds  dissension  among 
groups  within  the  factory,  he  declared,  and 
pits  veteran  agalns^  both  veteran  and  non- 
veteran  In  a  manner  which  his  organization 
considers  unfair  and  discriminatory. 

COKCIUATOHS    CAIXET    IN 

The  dispute  concerning  the  status  of  the 
veteran  In  question  at  the  plant  here  aroae 
shortly  after  his  return  from  the  Army  a 
week  or  more  ago.  and  Federal  conciliators 
had  met  with  the  company  and  union  ofDclals 
last  week 

While  no  statement  was  yet  forthcoming 
from  the  management,  a  company  spokes- 
man indicated  that  picketing  fcy  the  veterans, 
resulting  In  the  shut-down,  came  as  a  sur- 
prise. 

Underwood  asserted  the  suspension  Is  not 
due  to  union  action  against  the  firm.  He 
reiterated,  however,  the  unions  sympathy 
with  the  World  War  I  veterans  and  its  oppo- 
sition to  veteran  reemployn»ent  as  Inter- 
preted by  the  Selective  Service  chief, 

Lined  up  with  the  protesting  veterans  is  a 
Ryerson  &  Haynes  employee,  former  head  of 
the  Jackson  County  CIO  council  and  dis- 
charged from  the  Navy,  which  he  joined  vol- 
untarily in  September  1942. 

CASES  NOW  IN  COtntT 

The  Ryerson  &  Haynes  case  localizes  oppo- 
sition which  has  broken  out  at  numerous 
points  over  the  country  against  selective- 
service  reemployment  provisions.     •     •     • 

Txo  prepared  statements  were  submitted 
Tuesday  In  the  Rjerson  &  HajTies  case,  one 
from  Puffer,  representing  the  veterans,  and 
another  from  Underwood,  on  behalf  of  local 
665. 

TTTS  VrrS  AGAINST  VtTS 

Puffer"s  statement  says: 

"We,  the  veterans  of  Ryerson  &  Haynes. 
Inc  .  object  to  superseniority,  and  in  uo  way 
do  we  want  to  be  used  as  tools  of  manage- 
ment to  break  up  contractual  relations  be- 
tween company  and  the  union  We  only  want 
the  rights  that  are  Justly  ours  without  usurp- 
ing the  rights  of  others,  thereby  causing  mis- 
uncierstsndlngs  between  the  veterans  and  oiur 
fellow  worker?. 

■"Hershey's  opinion  relative  to  supersenior- 
ity IS  strictly  labor  baiting  and  not  helpful 
to  {he  veteran.  In  fact  It  places  him  in 
the  position  whereby  the  civilian  population 
would  resent  such  privileges.  This  opinion. 
If  carried  out,  would  pit  veterans  of  World 
War  I  against  World  War  II  veterans,  also 
against  other  workers. 

"To  summarize  the  whole  Issue,  if  Her- 
shey s  policy  is  applied,  the  debt  that  this 


country  owes  the  veteran  Wou'd  he  paid  nt 
the  expense  of  the  displaced  woikcr  and 
not  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

"The  poltcy  of  tins  company  baa  been  to 
grant  suparscnlortty  which  the  veterans  of 
Kyersoa  &  Haynes,  Inc..  object  to  strenu- 
ously." 

CALLS   MEETINC 

Underwood's  statement  reads: 

"As  president  of  this  local  I  can  only  ex- 
press the  opinion  of  my  constituents,  which 
is  in  full  agreement  with  the  veterans'  fe«>l- 
ings.  We  of  the  UAW-CIO  have  foreseen 
that  conditions  would  arise  if  Hershey  s 
opinion  was  carried  rut  where>?y  the  veteran 
would  be  used  by  the  muaulacturers  to  pro- 
mote dissension  among  tht  rarJu  of  uui(/n 
members. 

"It  seems  rather  cdd  to  me  that  In  this 
r  '  plant  of  Ryerson  &  HpjTies.  Inc., 

1  >  wish  to  go  along  with  superscnlor- 

Uy.  but  refuae  to  go  along  with  the  Selective 
S.?rvjce  Act  when  It  concerns  wagjs.  becau:  e 
they  refuse  to  give  a  veter^D  a  like  position 
he  held  prior  to  V-J  day  and  put  him  In  a 
lower  paying  classification.  This  definitely 
proves  the   Insincerity  of   their  c   to- 

ward the  veteran,  and  we  are  •  ■  g  the 
veteran  up  with  all  resources  at  our  com- 
mand. The  Ryerson  &  Haynes  union  mem- 
bers of  Local  665.  UAW-CIO,  arc  requested 
to  attend  a  special  union  meeting  at  the 
CIO  hall.  Wednesdav,  October  17,  at  2  p.  m." 


The  Voice  of  the  Servicemen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

i:.:>.CL':)RC£B  saiw..BE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Friday.  October  19.  1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  our  boys  in  uniform  were 
in  foreign  lands  and  while  the  fighting 
was  in  progress,  the  hoi's  did  not  com- 
plain much.  They  did  their  job  nobly. 
But  after  hostilities  ceased  they  wanted 
to  come  home,  as  they  were  entitled  to 
do.  They  were  instructed,  as  many  of 
them  have  written  me.  not  to  communi- 
cate with  their  Representatives  or  Sena- 
tors in  Congress.  They  say  these  orders 
were  issued  by  their  commanding  offl- 
cers.  However,  several  of  them  wrote 
their  Congressmen  and  sent  the  letters 
back  to  the  Itates  by  boys  who  were 
coming  home  on  furloughs  or  as  war 
casualties,  and  they  were  mailed  from 
jxDints  in  this  country  to  their  represent- 
atives in  Washington.  I  received  several 
of  these  ms'self. 

Now  that  the  fighting  is  over  and 
many  ot  these  intelligent  and  alert 
young  men  have  been  returned  to  the 
United  States,  they  are  unhesitatingly 
writing  their  Congressmen  and  calling 
upon  their  representatives  in  Congress 
and  narrating  the  almost  unbelievable 
situations,  which  they  say  prevail  in  our 
military  system.  They  seem  to  feel  that 
they  are  now  back  home  where  freedom 
of  speech  is  a  guaranteed  right  to  every 
citizen,  and  they  are  speaking  their 
pieces.  Those  that  have  taken  off  the 
uniforms  are  absolutely  unafraid  to  tell 
their  stories,  and  many  who  are  still  in 
imiforms  In  this  country  and  attempting 
to  be  discharged  are  cKprcssing   llieir 
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displeasure  and  resentment  of  the  con- 
duct and  orders  of  those  who  head  our 
military  organizations. 

>!:  Sp<^aker.  this  indicates  to  me  very 
ciruiv  that  we  have  just  begun  to  hear 
from  these,  our  future  citizens.  I  be- 
lieve they  are  determined  that  their 
sons  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  cun- 
nmg.  deceptive,  and  arbitrary  regula- 
tions which  these  boys  have  tolerated 
and  endured  during  their  military 
service. 

I  want  to  illustrate  the  thinking  of 
some  of  the  clear-minded  fellows  who 
have  been  in  the  service,  a  few  of  whom 
have  been  discharged. 

The  following  is  a  letter  which  I  have 
Just  received  from  a  boy  who  is  serving 
in  the  Asiatic  theater  of  operations: 

It  should  be  self-evident  by  tills  time  tliat 
the  Army  Intends  to  reduce  Its  size  as  slowly 
M  p>osslble  This  has  been  evident  since  VE- 
day,  but  ts  much  more  apparent  now.  As 
long  u  the  War  I-  ■  t.pui  Is  permitted 
to   handle   the  den.  i  ion    program    vin- 

\  plolMted  we  tun  be  «u-e  ll  will  tafce  many 
ihonth«  more  than  neceMary  to  reduce  the 
Aimy  to  R  pmciicul  atM  and  «ilempt«  will. 
of  ccurte,  hv  made  to  have  it  apprnr  iiecea- 
•ary  uUlmately  to  muintaiii  u  nun  h  Iniyier 
tote*  than  l«  actually  necdd  All  Ihia  U. 
pf  rotivnr  tUxf,  t,i  ih«»  t«ci  that  luuh-ufflv  ««r 
i  ■«   hrnr   n   direct   rrtatinnahlp   \o   ihe 

t  ...  ..,  the  Army  and  the  men  who  now  hnv« 
much  better  |>oaltlonii  than  ever  btfor*  wrt 
r*iucunt  to  HIV*  them  up 

riin«r»M  ahould  art  to  foire  thr  U  l>f«. 
1        ■'!-''    >      ;    '    ■  !■      ,'.;■,  ,-  i:  1    n    Ihriui, 

'■  ■     '  ^'  •■    '   ■  I   ,    ;'  .        ■  ■  ■    I..  i>!i  .1    rm    ai-tu... 

tccupuiion  du'  ■  fccirylni;  ■:   ,     ill  men 

with  a  irvdcteuii.i.vxi  ^  rv'.vi  <m  rr  i,  ,.  m  the 
Army,    mei\    wltlt    over^    i,      <    \  mnrrled 

men,  mm  over    i  >;        '  •   i  ,     t  ur  other 

gnups   bo   dlM        ..  The    Army 

ahould   be   rod'.i  >      ,/»"  comiucniurate 

with  actual  rcq  .      im  :ind  not  a  padded 

estimate  devised  for  the  purpose  of  Justlfy- 
lin:   .1  maximum   number  of  hlsh   eriides 

i :  '■  men  who  have  given  rticr  ■,  ime  to 
the  Army  should  not  be  forced  against  their 
will  to  continue.  The  draft  should  be  con- 
tinued with  a  definite  period  of  service 
stipulated  until  such  time  as  vo'unteers  can 
be  procured  In  sufficient  numbers  to  take 
care  of  the  necessary  requirements.  In- 
ducements should  be  ample  in  order  to  at- 
tract a  sufficient  number  of  volunteers,  al- 
though the  biggest  Inducement  in  this  re- 
spect would  :  .■  i  :  r  :<■  change  In  the  Army 
caste  systeir. 

Even  thous'h  Army  spoke.'^men  allege  that 
the  big  bottleneck  in  rapid  demobilization 
la  transportation,  this  statement  Is  directly 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  plans  are 
being  made  to  allow  men  who  do  not  have 
suacient  points  for  discharge  but  who  have 
had  an  xtended  period  cf  overseas  service 
to  return  to  the  States  for  a  brief  period 
and    then    return   overseas 

Tlie  real  bottleneck  In  demobilization  is 
the  evident  intention  of  maintaining  the 
Arm'Tln  strength  and  the  point  system  has 
proved  to  be  a  convenient  device  for  this 
purpose.  The  point  system  was  satisfactory 
for  the  purpose  originally  intended,  namely, 
the  release  of  some  combat  veterans  after 
the  defeat  of  Germany,  but  Its  application 
aa  a  ^method  of  determining  eligibility  for 
discharge  under  present  conditions  Is  a 
farce  and  should  be  terminated  It  is  being 
used  r  a  means  for  retaining  men  in  the 
armed  forces  rather  than  securing  the'r  re- 
lease :  'd  Is  a  gro.ssly  unfair  sys'em. 

Instead  of  accepting  all  sutements  made 
by  the  Army  at  their  f  e  value.  Investiga- 
tions .should  be  made  into  situations  war- 
rantsnr  such  action.  However,  such  investi- 
gations should   be  comprehensive  and  not 


merely  confined  to  conferences  with  high- 
ranking  officers,  as  wr"  the  case  during  a 
r«cent  visit  of  several  Government  rep- 
resentatives at  this  headquarters,  since  the 
ideas  imparted  from  such  a  source  would  in 
all  likelihood  not  be  those  cf  the  vast  ma- 
jority  of    the   men    concerned. 

Deiuobllization  is  as  much  an  emergency 
as  mcbUization  was  and  should  t>e  handled 
as  such.  Instead  of  working  backward  as 
is  the  present  policy.  1.  e.,  determining  how 
many  men  can  be  let  out  at  a  time,  it  should 
be  determined  how  many  men  will  bs  re- 
quired and  all  others  released.  The  process 
of  discharge  from  the  Army  is  merely  a  cleri- 
cal function  and  could  be  tremendously  ex- 
pedited through  the  utilization  of  mere  sep- 
aration centers  and  more  civilian  clerical  he^p 
in  the  processing  for  discharge. 

It  Is  ob-  .ous  that  the  feeling  of  the  men  in 
uniform  is  such  that  any  man  vjho  at  this 
time  has  the  fortitude  to  stand  up  for  them 
in  Government  circles  and  fight  for  their 
rights  will  have  their  lasting  giatitude  and 
support  in  the  coming  years. 

Hore  Is  a  letter  which  was  writter  S:p- 
tember  17.  1945.  by  u  boy  in  service  in 
Europe,  He  addressed  this  letter  to  me. 
enclosed  it  In  a  letter  tc  hi.,  mother,  and 
she  forwarded  It  lO  mt-.  Think  of  how 
our  boys  have  to  get  their  mes«;s(tes  to 
thf  iTpre.sentfttlvtvs  of  the  people  In  Con- 
BJc.vs.  tl^p  subtrrlUKPlhey  have  to  follow 
t.  Bct  beyond  the  lines  o(  arbitrary  mili- 
tary rules.  un-American  regimentation. 

A',  prt^t^ut  ih»  criiiral  »c<>r»  la  ao  |.oJnta  or 
nu)r»,    Thia  cttxNi  no;  includif  \\\*  rtpcount  up 

'  Kitd  tnoUidiiiK  VJKlay  It  incUidta  Xhou 
p  unla  accumuim*d  up  to  VK'day  Rteent 
dlr»ctiyw  ttate  that  men  with  a  KCor*  lower 
than  3ft  polnia  will  be  Included  in  th«  army 
of  occtipatlon  'they  also  atate  that  men 
with  polnta  between  33  and  72  will  be  aent  to 
an  assembly  area  command  Men  having 
over  72  points  will  be  transferred  to  States 
bound  units  Thise  figures  are  effective  only 
to  May  12.  A  mere  recent  directive  states 
that  the  points  will  be  recomputed  to  Include 
September  2  and  that  they  will  be  efTective 
on  the  20th  of  this  month.  According  to 
this,  I  will  have  a  score  of  76  points.  In  the 
meantime,  my  unit  Is  to  leave  for  the  assem- 
bly area  po.nt  on  the  21st. 

D'jes  It  make  sense  to  ship  men  over  500 

miles  inland   ,  with  points  enough  to 

allow  them  to  be  shipped  from  this  present 

area,  ?    Every  man  with  whom  I  have 

had  contact,  contends  that  something  smells. 
Units  hav-^  been  known  to  have  boarded  their 
ship  for  the  States,  only  to  be  removed  a  few 
rrorrents  later.  I  have  given  you  the  facts 
as  I  know  them,  and  trust  that  you  will  make 
a  logical  deduction  from  them 

I  have  been  oveiseas  21  months,  partici- 
pated In  the  Normandy  invasion,  been  in 
four  major  battles,  have  been  awarded  four 
battle  stars — Bronze  Arrowhead.  Presidential 
Citation  Badge.  Seahorse  Patch  for  Amphibi- 
ous Operations:  the  latter  three  awards  are 
of  no  point  value.  We  were  never  told  why. 
It  does  seem  that  any  award  by  the  War  De- 
partment should  be  of  value  in  points  for 
discharge. 

I  was  in  the  Army  from  1936  to  1939  and 
am  not  allowed  to  count  this  service  to  my 
credit  for  points.  Why?  My  service  was  hon- 
orable. Furthermore.  I  volunteered  for  duty 
in  this  war  in  1942.  while  at  time,  prior  to  my 
reenlistment,  I  was  earning  close  to  $400  per 
month. 

Please  understand  that  I  am  askiflg  no 
favors,  but  I  do  feel  that  you  may  arrive  at 
better  deductions  if  you  know  the  facts.  Nor 
do  I  blame  anyone  for  the  faults  that  are 
known.  I  am  merely  seeking  Justice  for  sev- 
eral hundred  thousands  of  men  who  are 
known  as  GI  Joes. 


Some  timt  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  boy  in  service  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 
who  said :     ! 

They  have  put  the  needle  to  us  again. 
Contrary  to  olir  belief  that  VE-day  would  give 
us  relief  it  is  the  opposite. 

In  the  flrsk  place  they  withheld  two  au- 
thorized campaign  stars  until  after  we  signed 
cur  service  luting  cards  which  reduced  our 
points  by  10. 
« 

The  POA  nfes  now  put  a  clause  in  the  fur- 
lough plan  wnereby  all  men  with  80  points  or 
over  huve  toj  sign  a  waiver  of  all  discharge 
rights  befort  they  receive  their  furlough. 
They  are  alsd  to  be  furloughed  with  no  pos- 
sibility of  reassignment  which  means  that  we 
wUl  have  toi  return  to  the  Pacific  for  un- 
doubtedly tne  duration  of  the  war. 

•  1>  •  •  • 

My  main  Bone  of  contention  is  that  the 
POA  has  excjeeded  its  authority  In  forcing 
m.en  to  sign  discharge  wallers  before  they 
can  get  the  fUrlcugh  that  they  deserve. 

Dad.  I  hav^  heretofore  accepted  the  high- 
handed Arm^  methods  in  a  more  or  leai 
pasiilve  manger  but  this  ts  the  rawest  deal 
thut  I  have  a^en.  I  believe  it  would  do  eome 
good  if  the  ijctual  lact*  were  brought  to  the 
attention  ufjeomeone  who  could  exert  aome 
preiaure  on  |be  War  Department. 

This  comnuinlcatlon  was  referred  to 
the  Pre.sldrni  and  by  him  re-referred  to 
the  SeoiTiory  of  War.  who  failed  to  give 
a  satlsfacldry  explanation  of  the  situ- 
ation, I 

Another  ^y  In  the  service  wrote  hla 
father  and  mother  dMcrlblng  in  detail 
the  fact  thjiit  ihey  were  held  in  the  serv- 
ice without  hny  Idea  as  to  when  they  will 
be  dischaiRt'd  and  without  having  to  do 
anything  thet  will  help  them  In  any  way 
In  their  futiure  lives,  unless  they  expect 
to  make  tHe  Army  their  career.  He 
says: 

The  courses  are  so  short  and  so  dry  thtt 
thoee  that  w^uld  like  to  remain  cannot  even 
hold  their  attention  to  it.  The  instructors 
themselves  realize  the  worthlessness  of  the 
whole  thing  and  are  becoming  bored  with 
teaching  it. 

Our  flying  is  a  farce!  We  fly  10  to  13 
hours  a  month  and  what  good  we  get  out 
of  it  Ij  our  fl|ing  pay.  and  that  could  be  done 
In  4  hours. 

These  are  the  words  of  a  boy  in  Europe, 
written  Au|ust  7: 

I'm  really  hot  doing  a  hell  of  a  lot  that  I 
feel  is  constductive,  but,  frankly,  no  one  else 
over  here  s  either,  right  now.  I'm  coordi- 
nating truck  transportation  out  of  the  port 
here  at  — .  Again,  sort  of  liaison  be- 
tween the  pert  and  the  hauling  agencies 
Any  buck  private  could  do  the  Job,  but  that's 
just  the  v!&i  everything  is  here  right  now 
I've  traveled  all  around  this  continent,  and 
for  the  last  60  days  I  cant  find  anyljody 
doing  any  work  to  speak  of. 

To  show  the  disapproval  by  the  par- 
ents of  the  manner  in  which  the  de- 
mobilization program  is  being  handled.  I 
quote  the  following  from  a  father  of' a 
serviceman : 

I  also  note  that  the  War  Department  Is. 
In  effect,  thfeatening  men  who  try  to  get 
some  Justice)  through  their  Congressmen 
Will  Congres*  sit  by  and  let  the  brass  hats 
get  away  wit|i  this?  It  Is  quite  likely  that 
because  cf  my  letters  to  you  that  both  of 
my  sons  have  or  will  have  "P.  I."  (political 
Influence)  on;  their  service  records,  which  if 
done,  will  put  them  in  a  position  to  be 
singled  out  la  some  slick  fashion  for  retalia- 
tion.    Thia  ia  one  of  the  old  Army  games. 
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For  the  present  I  can't  do  much  about  that, 
but  Congress  can  take  care  of  the  situation  If 
it  so  desires. 

A  leading  Democratic  politician  of  my 
State  sent  each  Member  of  our  delegation 
from  Oklahoma  a  copy  of  an  open  letter 
appearing  recently  in  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  so  he  stated,  and  sent  to  this 
gentleman  by  a  man  overseas,  concluding 
as  follows: 

If  the  people  back  home  are  determined  to 
create  the  angriest  group  in  our  Nation  s  his- 
tory, they  can  succeed  by  informing  the  men 
overseas  the  occupation  Job  is  theirs  until  it's 
finished. 

In  effect,  they'll  be  telling  them  they're  a 
lost  generation,  that  they're  trapped,  and 
there's  nothing  they  can  do  about  it. 

A  man  who  served  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serves in  early  July,  in  the  Southwest  Pa- 
cific, 36  years  old.  wrote  me  a  letter 
which  one  of  his  buddies  brought  to  the 
States  and  mailed  while  he  was  on  fur- 
lough.   He  states: 

I  dlallk*  having  to  go  underground  In  order 
to  write  you;  It  would  make  me  feel  more  like 
a  free  American  to  tend  thlii  to  you  openly, 
but  our  commnndlui  offlcer  hna  Uaued  an  or- 
der that  no  mrmber  o(  this  command  la  to 
be  allowed  to  write  to  a  OomnaMWan  or  Sen- 
ator. 8urh  tnrtiee  may  M«m  a  bit  hiRh- 
handed  to  you.  but  I  ran  aaaure  you  they  are 
quite  previilrht  in  thia  batliUum.  We  can 
readily  umiriktAnd  the  feara  of  our  rum- 
mander,  niid  motx  other  odleera  of  ihu  bnt* 
tallofl.  that  w\>rd  nt  tlipir  mromjwtency. 
placed  In  the  proper  hand*  m  '  uar  lUf* 
Aetent  action  na  to  make  ihn:  ;  ona  un- 
tenable, I  have  a  friend  leavit^  within  a 
few  daya  who  hna  promised  to  see  that  thia 
U  mailed  to  >>ou. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Army  and  Navy  Departments  may  suc- 
ceed in  convincing  a  majority  of  the  people 
back  home  that  it  is  necessary  to  send  an 
Increasing  number  of  men  to  the  Pacific,  but 
untU  they  shall  utilize  fully  the  thousands 
already  out  here,  they  will  never  make  us 
believe  any  of  their  stories.  We  .have  l>een 
around  too  long  and  in  too  many  places  to 
accept  any  of  their  statements  without  reser- 
vations. The  needless  waste  both  of  man- 
power and  materiel  we  have  witnessed  In  the 
course  of  our  service  and  travels  is  something 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  forget. 

A  mother  has  written  me,  under  date 
of  October  15,  and  sent  me  a  newspaper 
clipping  of  where  her  son  was  supposed 
to  have  arrived  here  from  England,  Oc- 
tober 4.    She  states: 

He  was  sent  to  London  ahead  of  his  divi- 
sion, the  Ninety-ninth,  and  they  evidently 
got  their  orders  to  leave  soon  after,  as  the 
division  is  home,  but  this  boy  Is  still  awaiting 
transportation  home.  He  said  that  his  med- 
ical doctor  told  him  that  his  leg  would  stay 
swollen  for  the  next  5  or  10  years.  I'm  sure 
that  he  would  be  granted  a  discharge  here 
In  the  United  States. 

Shouldn't  casualties  have  priority  over 
high-point  men? 

An  anxious  father  called  me  by  long- 
distance telephone  last  Saturday  and 
told  me  that  his  son,  who  served  in  one 
of  our  armies  in  the  European  theater 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half  or  2  years, 
was  sent  to  England  August  5.  There 
were  about  200  boys  in  the  group  there 
who  have  been  sitting  anxiously  awaiting 
an  opportunity  to  come  home  since 
August  13.  They  have  not  received  any 
mail  since  they  have  been  in  England, 
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and  this  father  told  me  that  85  letters 
addressed  to  his  boy  had  been  returned 
to  his  home  at  Tulsa. 

These  boys  say  they  have  not  been 
paid  anything  since  they  have  been  in 
England.  They  .-ay  they  have  been 
alerted  four  different  times  and  were 
pulled  off  the  ships  each  time.  They 
were  pulled  off  the  Aquitania  when  this 
ship  sailed  for  the  States  with  300  vacant 
berths.  The  morale  of  the  boys  is  un- 
speakably low  and  the  parents  are  irate, 
to  say  the  least.  This  situation,  as  well 
as  all  of  the  others  abovt  narrated,  have 
been  reported  directly  to  the  military 
authorities  here,  and  little  or  no  results 
have  been  accomplished. 

Many  other  equally  glaring  and  al- 
most unbelievable  circumstances  and  re- 
ports from  our  servicemen  could  be  fur- 
nished if  time  and  space  would  parmit. 
It  IS  evident  that  something  is  wrong. 
The  servicemen  know  that  something  is 
wTong.  Tlieir  parents  and  their  wives 
know  that  something  Is  wrong.  They 
will  not  hesitate  to  tell  their  story  as  soon 
as  they  are  free  from  reprisals  and  re- 
p<ucus«lon8  that  might  mllliato  unfavor- 
Hbly  acalnst  them.  The  j>eoplo  expect 
the  Prealdent  and  Conireu  to  afford  the 
proper  relief  agalnyt  these  abuseN,  The 
majority  party  In  control  hM  the  re- 
ap<mxlbliny  Mnd  ahould  AMume  It  forth- 
with. If  Uiry  do  not,  the  public  !.<«  iture 
to  expreaa  their  dltpleaivtre  at  iheu  first 
oppoit  unity. 


I  i.ptrrii.Ms  ,! *  .1  liiuui  Btiv^tii,  the 
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HON.  JERRY  VC0RH1> 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  18. 1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  early  part  of  this 
year  three  representatives  of  the  Bolivar- 
ian  Cooperative  Union,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  Colombia,  South  Amer- 
ica, as  guests  of  the  Cooperative  League 
of  the  United  States  of  America  came  to 
this  country  to  tell  of  the  very  rapid 
development  of  cooperative  organizations 
in  South  America  and  of  the  desire  to 
further  the  organization  of  an  Inter- 
American  Cooperative  Conference  which 
will  be  organized  very  shortly.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  union.  Mr.  Francisco  Luis 
Jimenez,  wrote  the  cooperative  league  to 
express  his  thanks  to  the  league  and  also 
to  make  a  plea  for  greater  interest  in  the 
support  for  the  development  of  coopera- 
tives. He  emphasizes  that  cooperative 
organizations  in  those  countries  allied 
can  do  more  for  the  development  ol  un- 
derstanding and  j>eaceful  relations  be- 
tween the  countries  than  can  any  other 
organization. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
with  my  remarks  the  letter  addressed  to 
the  Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
States   by  Mr.  Francisco  Luis  Jimenez, 


president  of  the  Bolivarian  Ccx)perative 
Union : 

Bolivarian  Cooperative  Union. 
MedellIn,  Colombla,  Solth  America. 

March  12.  1045. 
To  the  Cooperative  Leagve.  to  the  Coopera- 
tives and  the  Cooperators  of  the  United 
States  o/  America. 
Mt   Dear   Friends:  In   post?war   days,  the 
cooperative  movement  wlil  have  a  creat  task 
to  perform  and  a  delicate  responsibility  be- 
fore history  and  humanity.     The  war  came 
about  because  of  the  selfishness  of  men  and 
nations  which  did  not  wish  to  E::crlfice  their 
desire  of  lucre.    If  we  want  peace  to  be  dur- 
able and  men  to  live  In  perftct  concord.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  society  to  stay  on  bases 
of  fraternity  and  mutual  help. 

A  new  order  will  be  necessary.  The  world 
must  not  be  what  it  wcs  in  1939.  The  forces 
of  evil  that  then  unloosed  the  conflict  that 
today  sliaices  humanity  to  Its  very  depths 
ought  to  be  chained  forever,  and  it  will  be 
possible  to  do  tlUs  if  we  resort  to  human 
concord  tlirough  the  neceasarj  elements  that 
will  end  forever  the  feeling  of  need  and  long- 
ings in  the  liearta  of  men. 

For  ail  this,  cooperation  ta  the  remedy. 
Th<  in  tiua  can  replace  It. 

It  i.  .  that  It  i>ble  to  teourt 

peace  and  krtp  tiie  tpirlt  of  iOllduiity 
people.  Only  cxioperaiion  hai  the  m 
ateana  Xo  puwrnntre  th«  \n\\\cj  (4  a  n»w  eoB- 
oept  of  aocipty  nud  ui  mutual  relauona  among 
men. 

AmeiiQAu  aolldarity— mmMIM  %e  UM 
ttplulon  ol  Btateemen— ta  tomitm  upoa  t^ 
iperatlon.  Apparently  iHHiperatloiv  eeeOM  %o 
be  more  International  than  nittional  at  pree- 
ent,  The  natit>i\e  of  thi»  continent  mairh 
toietlier  and  promiee  to  do  thm  until  the 
ettd.  They  Iry  lo  deatroy  Uie  totMiitarian 
fnrcee  and  aavo  democratic  princtplea,  whieh 
they  wish  to  aee  more  widely  accepted  and 
more  flrmly  protected  In  their  reapectlve 
countrlee. 

But  la  there  any  proof  that  the  sublltty 
of  these  aims  will  be  secure?  Will  they  not 
be  only  a  consequence  of  the  need  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  common  enemy.' 
Are  we  sure  that  when  the  war  is  ended  and 
the  danger  has  passed,  that  the  feelings  of 
solidarity  will  stUl  subsist?  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible that  we  may  see  the  community  of  the 
American  nations  affected  in  what  should  t>e 
their  complete  unity? 

A  deep  study  of  the  reality  of  things  brings 
us  to  the  conviction  that  American  cordiality 
depends  on  agreements  among  the  States, 
in  promises  by  their  governments.  But  when 
these  fall,  are  modified,  or  come  to  an  end. 
people  must  wait  ..gain  to  see  what  will 
occur.  Often  we  hear  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  wait  until  the  new  men  of  the  new 
government  get  their  bearings.  Why  this 
doubt  and  vacillation  filled  with  anguish? 
Will  it  not  be,  perhaps,  that  the  existent 
bonds  are  not  as  yet  deeply  entrenched  in 
the  nations,'  In  the  human  masses,  but  in 
definite  advantages,  in  already  known  aspi- 
rations, in  a  word.  In  gain? 

A  careful  examination  of  what  the  Latin- 
American  people  think  or  know  about  the 
United  States  of  America  and  wish  from 
her  causes  us  to  arrive  at  the  following  con- 
clusions : 

1.  The  great  majority  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can people  do  not  know,  even  superficially, 
the  history,  peography,  custon^s,  and  the 
strong  work  being  done  by  that  great  coun- 
try of  the  North.  And  the  same  may  be  Eald 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  her  rela- 
tions to  the  Latin-American  Nations. 

2.  The  relations  among  the  different  gov- 
ernments are  officers,  based  on  mutual  in- 
terests of  trade.  Industry,  and  common  de- 
fense. 
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i.  The  trade  fcnd  Industry  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  trade  and  indus- 
try of  Latin  America  are  connected  with 
utiUtan&n  convenlencea.  Inspired  by  mone- 
tary gain,  which  U  to  say  that  the  traders 
•nd  IndtutrlallaU  of  both  parties  only  seek 
advsntagM.  and  for  that  reason  when  greater 
sdvanta^s  are  to  be  found  In  other  parts  of 
the  world,  both  of  them  will  ICHve  rhelr  ccm- 
panlon*  and  their  ca^tomers  ;  'to  bet- 

ter   themselves    in    other   sit  ^    which 

have  been  mad^. 

4  A  cautlGUa  but  constant  propaganda  Is 
becoming  each  day  greater.  It  ta  laaerted 
that  the  V  ■'  "■  '■■  *  -i  of  Amerlcn  Is  nn  Im- 
prrlalUtlr  l  that  the  l,atin-Ampr- 

lean*  ara  Yankee  prutcctnrntes:  that  we  muu 
prepart  ourselves  to  trade  preferably  with 
other  peoples,  and  that  by  all  means  we 
•hould  cast  ofT  North  America  s  boot  which 
tramples  on  u<i  As  anyone  ran  aee,  at  the 
bottom  of  all  thU  there  Is  a  desire  for  (;nin. 
The  phenomenon  is  not  analyxed  through  a 
MDM  Of  culture,  of  fnlth  In  the  destiny  nf 
both  peoples,  and  of  mutual  and  disinter- 
•>t«d  help  toward  each  other,  but  nil  from 
tlM  point  of  view  of  trade  and  commercial 
interchange. 

As  !  had  the  opportunity  of  Mvtnt  i>#yer»l 
times  in  my  recent  visit  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  cordinl  ixnd  c->nstrvictive 
frtolMbblp  between  Lntin  Atnrrlcn  and  the 
United  States  <it  America.  In  order  fo  endure, 
Khnuld  be  a  work  of  the  people,  nf  the  human 
masaee.  and  not  an  exclualve  Job  of  the  gov- 
eriimenu  The  day  when  the  peoples  of  the 
Nurth  and  of  the  South  know  and  under- 
stand aacb  other,  they  will   love  MCto  Other 

«nd  work  tofethtr  to  create  the  mott  smaz* 

Ing  culture  that  history  will  record. 

AccurdinR  to  mv  Idn*  the  only  force  that  Is 
able  to  effect  this  union  Is  that  of  coopera- 
tion. Wo  other  force  could  accomplish  this 
with  lUceaea.  It  la  for  this  reason  that  I 
havt  UaatMMi  w  much  on  the  .or 

CMMBttBf  tlM  bonds  of  frIeiH  mui- 

tual  help  lietwern  tbe  ccKipnative  move- 
ment of  the  United  Stntes  of  America  and 
that  of  Latin  America.  But  you  already 
have  a  strong  movement,  well  tried  out,  and 
m  great  work  has  been  d<nie.  We.  on  the 
contra:  .    >       nly  Iminnlllg 

The  Mve  mawmoimt  win  eonetruct 

■>i  '     '  Minn  of  the  American  Con- 

*"  i  ■  reason  we  who  preach  and 

i         •  the  excellence  of  the  system  have  n 

•'         •    re*p<Mi8lbll»ty.     Because  of   that. 

th.    i;        irlnn  CooperaUee  Union  have  just 

1  <:  .m  Inter-American  cooperative  con- 

'    'iifit  will  be  held  in  Lima  on  D?cem- 

-   to  9  of   the  preaent  year.    There  we 

L  study  all  of  these  ideas  and  tranaform 
them  Into  practical  conclusions  lor  the  good 
cf  all. 

But  It  will  be  absolutely  neeeseary  to  carry 
foraard  an  Intense  wcrk  of  publicity,  diffu- 
sion, and  understanding  for  seme  months 
before  the  meetins?  Only  In  this  way  shall 
we  be  able  to  obtain  the  attaidftnce  of  all  the 
frcuutrlea.  the  success  of  the  different  kinds 
of  Work,  and  the  excrllence  of  lae  conclusions 
to  be  re.ifhert  Otherwise  we  might  fall. 
*'!'  ;  a  Kreat  dctrlnwnt  for  the 

<^<^'  .lent  and  for  us. 

I  should  like  to  invite  very  ccrdlally  my 
cooperative  friends  of  the  United  States  cf 
America,  and  especially  of  the  Cooperative 
League,   to  collaborate   w  Bollvar!aii 

Cooperative  Union  la  the  r  .^reparaticu 

and  celebr.*tion  of  the  Lima  confe:-ence. 

D.*e  to  jour  great  expevlence  and  Indis- 
putable car.ucUy  of  acting  In  a  most  intense 
way.  I  think  thAt  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
should  be  under  the  care  of  the  organ)?«t!on.s 
cf  the  ^'  '    'es  of  Amerlc? 

of  the  t  League.    But  I  : 

to  suevfst  thill  this  be  only  the  execution  of 
the  work,  becauee — lor  obvious  reoaons— th» 
direction  should  remain  under  the  exclusive 
c  -      r  the  Boltvartan  Cooperative  Union. 


So.  while  inviting  you  very  cordially  to 
attend  the  next  Bolivarlan  conference  that 
will  be  held  in  Lima  and  to  take  a  very 
prominent  part  In  it,  I  want  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

(a)  That  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
United  States  of  America  form  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  committee  that  the  Centennial  Cen- 
gress  of  Chicago  recommended  it  to  do.  with 
the  commission  to  establlsn  relations — pref- 
erably educational — wltJi  the  cooperative 
movement  of  Latin-Amertca. 

(bi  That  the  committee,  already  con- 
stituted, wlthm  the  plan  that  It  might  adopt, 
would  furnish  the  Bolivarlan  Cooperative 
Union  with  means  to  begin  a  scries  of 
publications,  radio  speeches,  and  goodwill 
trtpe.  to  prepare.  In  this  way.  the  Latin- 
American  cooperative  movement,  so  that  it 
might  cooperate  in  a  proper  manner  with 
the  one  In  the  United  States  of  America. 

(c)  That,  as  soon  as  it  be  possible,  efforts 
to  establlah  the  International  CotJperatlve 
Busineae  Aatoclttlon  be  Initiated,  beslnning 
with  the  American  Cuntlnent'tt  cooperatives. 
BccordlnR  to  the  bases  set  forth  by  Mr.  Cow- 
den  in  the  W.Mhlngton  Conference  and  In 
the  Centennial  Cnngraaa  nf  Chlcsfo. 

(d)  That  the  utlves  and  the  co- 
(jperators  of  th.  ,|  btatcs  of  America 
kindly  sUKgest  and  propose  the  methods  th.it 
they  believe  would  be  most  Hdvisnble  in 
Older  to  nccumplLsh  without  delay  the  alma 
of  this  mcuage. 

While  mnkiPR  this  call  to  you,  a  fervent 
wish    U)    CO'  ■    to    the    union    of    the 

Amerlrnn  CO.  e  movement  Inspires  me. 

'  i<  u    I  enable  It  to  have  a  potent 

i!  -  '  uii  America '■  future  and  on  the 
well-being  of  the  world  In  general.  Por  this 
reason,  I  am  sure,  my  woids  will  merit  u 
cordial  reception  ou  the  p*it  of  the  co- 
operalorn  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

I  wish  to  make  use  of  thU  occasion  to  send 
to  the  Ctjoperntlve  League  And  to  the  co- 
operators  of  the  United  States  of  America 
my  fervei?t  thanks  for  the  noble,  but  un- 
merited kInancM.  that  they  showed  me  dur- 
ing my  recent  visit  to  that  great  country.  I 
shall  always  remember  It  with  the  deepent 
•  motion  and  It  will  always  be  a  rcMon  for 
deep  Kratefulnees  on  my  part. 

With    hlghctft    respect    and    personal    best 
Wishes    to    my    friends    cooperators    of    the 
United  States  of  America,  I  am. 
Cordially   yours, 

Franctbco  Ltns  Jtrttmr. 
Preiident  of  the  Bolxvarian  Cooprra- 
aiive  Union. 
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Ku.v  TOY  0.  Wrcr'v,  rF 

or  Mi(H:aA."f 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  19,  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  United  States  we  are  now 
face  to  face  with  a  new  world  situation 
which  dem'^nds  that  if  we  are  to  .'survive 
as  a  free  country— or  if  we  are  to  survive 
at  all— -citizens  of  every  class  and  section 
from  ditch  digser  to  millionaire,  and 
without  regard  to  race,  must  cooperate. 
We  have  been  told  within  the  la.st  few 
days  by  the  out5tandinf;  experts  of  our 
national  defense  that  the  fate  of  the 
world  hanp.i  in  the  balance.  We  have 
t" '  1  bluntly  told  that  unle.'^s  all  men, 
women,  and  childi'en  in  the  United  States 


of  America  do  cooperate,  the  next  wjir 
may  easily  result  in  America's  being 
struck  with  such  a  force  of  atom  bombs 
a.<?  would  in  a  matter  of  minutes  com- 
pletely paralyze  our  ability  to  defend 
ourselves. 

It  appears  to  be  futile  for  us  to  hope 
that  the  United  States.  Great  Britain, 
and  Canada  can  keep  the  atom  bomb 
.secret.  In  fact  there  is  a  very  grave 
question  a4  to  whether  or  not  it  is  now 
a  .secret  known  only  to  the  United  States. 
Britain.  ai|d  Canada.  A  report  in  the 
Wa.shingtoti  Times-Herald  of  Monday. 
October  K.  indicates  thct  Russian 
scientists  blready  have  the  secret.  I 
have  in  mj  files  the  .summary  of  an  ar- 
ticle appesiing  In  the  Scientific  Monthly 
of  AuRU,«:t  bMS.  which  contains  an  article 
translated  bnd  condensed  by  the  Amer- 
Ican-Rus.'^lln  Institute  from  Izvestta,  the 
Ra-^.slan  newspaper,  on  November  25. 
1D44,  Thl4  gives  the  names  of  two  Rm- 
.sian  .scientists  who  then  were  far  along 
in  their  In^cstlgatlon.i. 

We  al.<!Oiknjw  that  the  lending  Ger- 
man sclcniists  who  have  been  working 
on  the  release  of  atomic  encrtiy  wcru 
taken  into  Huasla  after  the  Oermun  sur- 
render and  have  not  been  heard  of  since. 
They  presumably  are  working  under 
RiKssian  dlfectlon. 

With  cQ|idltlons  as  they  are  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  life  or  death  foNcvcry 
man,  wom|in,  and  child  in  this  Nation 
that  we  cooperate  together  to  sot  up  a 
new  and  hitherto  unconcelved  defense. 

We  have!  all  too  many  In  this  country 
who  woulcj  like  to  sec  us  en.slavcd  to 
communisiti.  Such  slavery  would  bo 
worse  than;thc  Instantaneous  disintegra- 
tion that  wiould  t>e  caused  by  the  atomic 
bomb. 

It  seems  a. s  though  the  most  gigantic 
force  for  altl  evil  ever  dreamed  of  by  man 
has  been  loosed  on  the  world.  The  ques- 
tion now  li  survival.  Not  only  survival 
of  civilization,  but  the  survival  of  the 
hum.tn  rac<!.  Death  would  des<;end  from 
100  miles  Up  In  the  stratosphere  within 
3  or  4  hou^s  after  it  had  been  launched 
from  somd  distant  point  in  the  world. 
We  are  not  now  dealing  with  labor  un- 
rest and  lajbor  politics.  We  are  dealing 
with  life.  t>r  death,  or  .survival  of  the 
men.  wom*i.  and  children  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  that  awful  Impelling  rea- 
son which 'urges  us  to  get  together  and 
cooperate  for  our  common  defense  and 
our  commcjn  existence. 

The  Natljon-wide  total  of  people  out  of 
work  because  of  strikes  in  American  In- 
dustries w4s  418,003  on  October  10.  1945. 
Thi.«  repre^nts  a  somewhat  reduced  ti<i- 
ure  from  tliat  of  the  previous  day  because 
some  42.001  textile  print  and  dye  workers 
had  returned  to  their  jobs.  If  this  same 
total  were  tnaintained  for  a  .single  week. 
it  would  mean  that  3.244.000  work-hours 
would  be  lot  In  a  single  day  and  16.220.- 
000  work-rtcurs  would  be  lost  in  a  5-day 
workweek. . 

It  is  a  cfrollary  of  American  produc- 
tton  that  nt  industry  lives  to  itself  alone. 
No  automobiles  or  refrtcreratcrs  can  be 
built  in  larte  numbers  while  the  .steel  In- 
dustry is  n(Jt  producing  at  full  bla.st.  The 
steel  industry  cannot  produce  for  the 
automobile' or  the  refrigerator  industry 
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unless  the  coal  mines  are  functioning  at 
top  speed.  We  have  had  a  recent  demon- 
stration of  this.  What  applies  to  the 
automobile,  refrigerator,  steel  industry, 
coal  chain  applies  with  equal  vigor  to  all 
industrial  chains  existing  within  this 
country. 

Nor  is  the  effect  of  domestic  strikes 
entirely  confined  to  this  country.  The 
more  than  3C9  vessels  tied  up  in  New 
York  Harbor  because  of  the  longshore- 
men's strike  Just  closed  imperiled  thou- 
.♦•ands  of  tons  of  goods  piled  up  on  the 
docks  for  foreign  e::port.  One  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  tons  of  this  amount 
ras  earmarked  for  relief  or  for  our  boys 
overseas.  Part  of  It  consisted  of  8  COO 
tons  of  perishable  meat.  If  your  boy 
in  the  occupation  forces  In  Germany  or 
Japan  goes  hungry.  It  could  well  bo  the 
direct  result  of  this  particular  strike. 

And  If  your  boy  returns  from  abroad 
and  finds  no  Job  awaltlnR  him  it  may  alfo 
be  the  result  of  this  strike.  Why?  The 
ships  that  left  New  York  during  the 
strike  had  to  leave  without  cargo.  We 
cannot  take  our  exports  to  Europe  at  a 
time  when  It  Is  most  critical  for  all  in- 
f'ustrles  and  buslnes.ses  dependent  upon 
the  export  trade,  If  our  strikes  continue. 
cheap  Soviet  labor  plus  German  slave- 
labor  under  the  Soviet  .system  will  ulut 
the  European  market  with  Soviet  prod- 
ucts before  the  American  export  product 
v/lll  have  a  chance  to  get  a  fair  trial  by 
the  European  consumer.  Even  at  this 
Stage  of  reconversion  we  need  all  we  can 
get  of  American  goods  carried  in  Ameri- 
can ships  to  Europe  so  that  wc  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  b?KinnlnK  of  postwar 
cconcmlc  competition. 

How  can  the  people  of  the  United 
States  create  badly  needed  jobs,  relying 
on  sales  to  consumers  cither  at  home  cr 
abroad,  if  union  leaders  p.re  going  to  per- 
.sl.st  in  the  self-destructive  practice  of 
keeping  wage  earners  out  on  .strike? 

The  situation  Is  all  the  more  traRlc 
v.hen  one  considers  that  many  of  these 
strikes  do  not  even  have  any  relationship 
whatsoever  to  working  conditions  or 
wages.  In  this  class  falls  the  so-called 
disciplinary  strike  in  which  an  important 
contributing  company,  the  Kelsey  Wheel 
Co.,  was  forced  to  abandon  production 
because  thousands  cf  men  were  called  out 
in  a  dispute  over  whether  or  not  a  fore- 
man should  be  allowed  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  factory. 

Who  is  punished  by  a  disciplinary 
strike?  The  employer?  Yes.  He  is  pun- 
ished. He  is  under  contract  to  the  larger 
company  which  buys  his  product.  He 
must  sell  at  the  c  Jllng  or  contract  price. 
He  has  no  opportunity  to  recoup  his 
losses.  The  purchaser  of  the  finished 
product  is  punished.  He  has  been  wait- 
ing all  through  the  war  to  buy  his  new 
refrigerator  or  his  new  car.  It  is  a  poor 
reward  for  a  faithful  worker,  a  careful 
saver,  to  make  him  wait  longer  to  replace 
his  worn-out  mechanical  needs.  The 
striking  employee  loses,  too.  He,  too.  Is 
punished.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  re- 
place the  two  or  throe  war  bonds  a  week 
which  he  must  cash  In  in  order  to  sup- 
port him.self  and  his  family.  In  addition 
he  lor.es  his  weekly  wage. 

Only  the  union  leader  remains  unpun- 
ished. He  draws  his  wages  while  his  men 
are  striking.    He  always  wins,  whetlier 


the  strike  is  won  or  lost.    He  risks  noth- 
ing. 

The  same  people  lose  and  the  same 
people  v.in  in  so-called  sympathy  strikes, 
when  unions  which  have  no  grievance  of 
any  kind  against  their  employer  simply 
walk  out  because  another  union  has  Quit 
work  because  of  a  real  or  spurious  cause. 
The  same  people  lose  and  the  same  peo- 
ple win  in  so-called  power  strikes  brought 
about  when  there  is  a  question  of  which 
union  shall  control  the  lives  of  the  work- 
er?^. 

Management  is  a  definite  and  distinct 
business.  Selling  is  a  definite  and  dis- 
tinct bORhwu.  Labor,  itself,  is  a  definite 
and  distinct  business.  Yet.  none  of  them 
can  survive  alone.  They  'nust  sink  or 
swim  together.  All  must  be  joined  In 
order  to  produce.  In  other  v.'ords,  the 
balance,  the  synchronization,  between  all 
production  factors  must  be  maintained 
If  our  economic  machine  funcUon.s. 

If  any  business  is  making  beyond  a 
reasonable  profit,  it  thsuld  support  wage 
increai»es.  B.it  It  is  unreasonable  for 
labor  to  expect  management  to  forego  all 
pre  fits  and  merely  conduct  a  business 
to  provide  Jobs.  It  Is  no  more  to  the 
advantage  of  mangement  to  ^tart  an  In- 
flationary cycle  than  it  is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  labor  to  start  one.  If  an 
industry  cannot  safely  raise  prices— 
and  at  the  same  time  Is  forced  to  raise 
wages—it  begins  to  lofe  money  and  has 
no  logical  in«entlvc  for  continuing  in 
operation,  throwing  good  money  after 
bad.  Even  if  the  Industry  were  allowed 
to  raise  prices — and,  under  such  condi- 
tions, other  Indi:  '  would  rightfully 
demand  like  i  >  ions— pulllnu  up 
v/ages  for  the  worker  would  not  ease  the 
worker's  lot.  H;  would  have  to  pay  high- 
er prices  for  his  purchases;  thus,  losing 
his  wage  gains.  A  continuing  price  rise 
would  make  the  worker  try  to  leave  the 
industry  in  which  he  was  employed  and 
hunt  for  a  better  Job.  if  he  could  find 
one.  Those  are  conditions  of  which 
crashes  and  panics  are  made. 

When  union  leaders,  with  no  pretense 
at  any  knowledge  of  an  industry's 
financial  situation,  ask  that  industry  to 
keep  its  hands  up  while  the  union  lead- 
ers go  through  its  pockets  for  added 
wages,  they  are  asking  something  v.hich 
is  sure  to  fail.  Management  should  be 
disposed  to  meet  with  labor  on  a  common 
ground  so  that  their  differences  might 
b3  ironed  out  if  labor  leaders  showed 
a  disposition  to  understand  the  problems 
of  management. 

The  management-labor  problem  will 
never  approach  final  settlement  so  long 
as  labor  leaders  regard  business  as  an 
activity  from  which  to  take  as  much  as 
possible  in  wages  while  giving  as  little 
service  as  pos.sible  in  work.  Neither  will 
management-labor  relations  ever  come 
near  to  solution  If  any  considerable  seg- 
ment of  management  regards  labor  as 
people  to  be  paid  as  little  as  possible  for 
as  much  work  as  can  be  squeezed  from 
them. 

Management  and  labor  in  the  war  per- 
formed a  miracle.  The  Japanese  war 
lords  had  prepared  for  war  for  40  years. 
Mu.s.solinl  had  been  driving  the  Italian 
people  for  20  years,  preparing  for  war. 
For  20  years  Stalin  prepared  for  the  war 
be  knew  would  come.   For  12  years  Hitler 


drove  an  enslaved  Germany  to  war 
efforts.  Yet.  in  3  years,  free  American 
lat)cr  and  free  American  management 
overtook  the  enemy  in  production.  A 
year  later  we  had  surpassed  the  enemy 
and  the  war  was  won. 

It  will  take  considerably  less  than  3 
years  to  reconvert  our  industry  to  a 
peacetime  economy.  In  peace,  the  great- 
est market  ever  created  for  American 
goods  awaits  us.  That  market  means 
prosperity  for  labor,  for  manapemerit, 
and  for  agriculture  alike,  as  well  as  a 
chance  for  our  returned  soldiers,  .sailors, 
and  marines  to  go  back  to  productive 
careen.  We  cannot  retreat  from  this 
prosp?ct.  It  Is  here.  We  must  meet  It, 
use  It,  and  prcflt  by  it — or  we  must  recog- 
nli^e  the  hard  truth  that  we  are  unfitted 
for  building  up  our  domestic  economy 
and  forelsn  trade.  Either  we  are  koIhk 
to  solve  this  labor-management  problem 

or  wc  at  home  are  Rolng  to  lose  tl 

after  our  American  boys  hive  ,0 

v/ar. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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or   OKLAHOM 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  1<  t 


1  VTATIVI 


Fridav.  October  19.  J945 

Mr.  6CHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  everybody  Is  thankful  that  we 
are  back  on  God's  time.  The  wartime 
requirement  that  everybody  move  his 
clock  up  an  hour  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  nonsensical  of  all  the  emergency 
measures  enacted  by  Congress.  It  Is 
sometimes  called  dayliKht  saving;  but 
that  is  an  erroneous  designation,  for  It 
.saved  neither  time  nor  dayliRht.  On  the 
contrary,  it  caused  confusion  and  tnron- 
venlence.  disrupted  bu.slne.s6,  arn.  im  ■  - 
sltated  the  expenditure  of  rinr>  -.i"!,  •, 
for  liehl,  power,  and  fuel,  atu:  :.  ;><  ;..' 
could  not  see  that  there  was  any  saving 
at  all.  Farmers,  merchants,  school 
teachers  and  patrons,  factory  workers, 
professional  men.  and  citizens  of  nearly 
every  walk  of  life,  were  unhappy,  dis- 
pleased, and  disgusted  with  it. 

Since  the  present  Congress  convened 
on  January  3.  1945.  30  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  Introduced 
legislation  seeking  the  repeal  of  the  so- 
called  daylight-saving  law.  in  response 
to  the  overwhelming  demand  of  their 
constituents  that  we  revert  to  standard 
time,  sun  time,  or  what  many  have  been 
pleased  to  call  God's  time. 

I  introduced  two  measures  to  repeal 
the  daylight-stiving-time  l)iil.  The  thir- 
tieth bill  Introduced— next  to  the  last 
one — was  Introduced  by  a  Democratic 
Congressman  Irom  Oklahoma,  a  member 
of  the  majority  party,  and  that  bill  was 
passed  and  became  a  law  and  put  us 
back  on  standard  time,  although  the  bill 
which  was  passed  was  introduced  after 
I  introduced  my  bill.  But  its  author  is 
a  Democrat,  and  I  a  Republican.  The 
bills  were  identical  In  language.  His 
wa.s  adopted.  I  am  happy  that  It  was 
an  Oklahoman  who  Introduced  the  bill 
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This     !        1       '     -  nrr     shoulrl     havo 
5rrved  b  ■  x  l.t.  or  the  N<>v.  Dealers 

to  follow  m  repoalmg  a  lot  of  other  laws 
that  are  at  this  timo  of  no  value  to  the 
people  and.  In  fact,  arc  encumbering,  de- 
laying, and  preventinK  progress  and  re- 
conversion. The  trouble  is  that  the  New 
Deal  Party  in  power  here  h&s,  not  seen  fit 
to  repeal  a  lot  of  other  laws  that  the 
people  want  rep>ealed.  The  public 
should  demand  the  at>oliUon  of  most  of 
our  wartime  bureaus  which  have  served 
their  purpose  and  are  now  no  longer 
needed,  and  that  we  be  freed  from  the 
regulation  and  regimentation  which  was 
forced  upo.i  us  by  the  New  Deal  admin- 
istration. 

The  President  can  do  away  vinth  a  lot 
of  these  bureaus  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the 
pen.  if  he  sincerely  wishes  'o  c  >  so. 
They  were  created  by  ExfT-;".,  .•  orfif-r  of 
the  President  and  he  (  in  ;i;>oii  .'-;  ih-ni 
by  Executive  order.  Tiiose  that  were 
created  by  Congress  should  be  abolished 
by  Congress.  I  refer  to  such  un-Ameri- 
can bureaus  a.^  ':'■  OPA  'h-  ODT.  and 
the  almost  unh::..'f'';i  •;-•  <  :  .i,;  ;.abetical 
bureaus  which  the  N»  \  D  ai  idmim.>^tra- 
tion  brought  into  btint:  and  has  kept 
alive  at  the  expense  of  th»-  taxpayers 
and  to  the  almost  intoleraj:'  armoyance 
of  our  citizens. 


Resolution  .Adopted  by  the  Council  c! 
Poliih  Societies  and  Clubs  in  the  State 
of  Delaware 
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HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

l^    IKF,  Hi  >u:-;f;  ( >h  LirpRE-KN!  \-::vES 

\1:  Ti;AYN()H,  Mr  Spt  arv  :.  under 
li\''.r  [o  'xu-r.ii  iny  r>'ni.i:k-  ;a  ' ',:>■  rlV''- 
I  '<:>.  I  iiH'iiji..f  li;r  lu!inv\i:;,i  ii'-o.ut  ua 
udi'pt'd  a'  ir.f  ( omniemoi-atU):;  •.•:  •  ne 
r>'\t-  ivir;c!r>  d  aEid  -ix!\ -^ixr  ii  anni\ ersary 
'■  tJi"  t:-;i;,':  of  Br;  i  Cit'ii  Ca.simir 
i'ula:-Ki,  'An.i  :\ii.-  m-iMaJly  wiiuiia-'i  i:i 
'a-  -,'•  f  .if  Sa\  aimai:.  sponsorfai  Dy  llie 
('uUPa'ii  (i:  i'r.r  Foh-i;  .'-^(k.  it-' j,.^  _jp,{^^  Ciljbs 
IP.  t!;e  .'^'.iif  or  Deia'.varf.  in- nio»';  of  'he- 
p.:ai>ii-Arn'':'io;i:i  C()nk^i>;>.-  h- id  un  Sun-' 
(lay  afterr.CKti,  (_>ciober  14.  li*4.T.  at.  the 
l'',i:.i^Ki  PI. it"    VVih!iini;ton,  L)r'. 

U'-'  An  '>r!i air.s  n'  P-iii^.h  cle.-^'r;  r  ansem- 
f-'  !•£!  a-  -a-  Pa.a^K;  P:.n  e  :r  W.^inaietian. 
I-f'!  a;  S!,:..:a\  O't-n.sxn.  CXMa)-  r  14  i^45, 
'■.,  V  u;;.!i;-  .;,:•:  i  ■  t'  'he  '  au'-h'.indreo-aaii  -:.  .x*  s  - 
sixth  anmvers.i:',  ..:  i..^^  dtMt:;  v:  B.  ._•  Cr,  a. 
C...-.n;..  Pa:...n.  n.'io  rendertU  :;.,-.  \  alor. 
C'  "ir.^ -f.  ,,  .-  v-_  .4  ■  ;p  .,,  t^p  .Kn\-?ru:.ir.  cause 
*  '  a'lf:'.  :,;;fi  ::nlrpenrier.c«\  U'h.ai  r;,rr..--  "o 
An>r.-(  f'-n^  P  Lir.;i  !o  l<'r:d  h:<!  a:d  ;::  \v : :  - 
:  .i;_,  r;.e  Hfv.  ai:t ..  .riary  W.ir  He  '*.;>  .,  nuia 
!■  %4:-aa:-i  the  jaMu  ijae  <;:  ::Drrt>-  wa.,  an^ai!.- 
}  --rnr^tjie  wi'.h  ai  a.  er.enry  ut  .siuo  .oui  ;.^rta' 
■.•5est'  pr.iicip.e.s  -ai  w  t ae^'ea  a;.d  ki'pt  ',<.li„  ..y 
Uy  I,,,  rl.e  t;iiif  .>:  tae  Tt-hfr.ii;  C  a. :>:►•:. ic 

I  ur^i.er.  v*. e  a^^  Aiiaaavau:--  of  PiA,ii\  c.;e:rcent 
r.r,'  iiphiacm^i;  t;.t'  A:i;e;.(a::  ;!:a:;c;p;e^  for 
v.)'.:'.i\  OftuTrii  p-i;a;.k.  icavp  ;-.i5  hje,  ha\lng 
■  'tT  !  .iCH"!  af  .ur  -«r.>  aod  br"thr*-s  ;"i!:  r,i  er 
':.e  wo::d  waai  she<l  Xhe.r  !.,n.tl  -f  a^..  ;n 
2a   ;..o.t'   :n.>dv    ;;.e  ^upr*;::;.    Jutainviv  for  Uie 


prlnclplM  atlpuUtMl  in  the  Atlantic  Charter 
mid  the  "four  freedom*."  Ai  home  we  have 
made  •acrlflcea  in  money  and  work,  and  have 
given  our  Oovernroent  full  support  agalnet  all 
intentions  and  alms  of  enemies  to  freedom, 
liberty,  and  independence. 

Whereas  we  stress  the  grave  concern  by  the 
trend  of  world  events  In  the  wake  of  the  cur- 
rent revival  of  secret  diplomacy  In  which  our 
statesmen  ha%'e  participated  with  unhappy 
retults  in  the  past.  We  submit  these  blun- 
ders and  sins  committed  by  secret  diplomacy 
in  respect  to  Poland  and  elsewhere  under 
the  pressure  of  wartime  expediencies  must  be 
rectified  at  the  peace  conference  so  as  not 
to  make  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  coresponslble  for  the  crimes  perp>e- 
trated  by  Soviet  Russia  in  Poland  as  well  as 
in  the  rest  of  eastern  Europe. 

Whereas  we  are  pointing  out  the  necessity 
of  having  alien  Influences  removed  from 
Poland,  callii^g  for  the  admission  to  Poland 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  International 
Red  Cross,  and  Polish-American  relief 
agencies. 

Whereas  the  United  States  cannot  remain 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  Allied  Poland,  one- 
half  of  whose  ancient  lands  was  ruthlessly 
seized  by  the  Soviets  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  other  half  taJcen  away  by  the  Imposition 
of  a  puppet  government.  Much  more  Is  in- 
volved than  merely  the  fate  of  Poland,  the 
interest  of  America  is  at  stake  and  the 
American  way  of  life  menaced. 

Whereas  we  demand  further  that  the 
United  States  Congress  should  commence  an 
investigation  of  the  deplorable  treatment  of 
the  displaced  persons  of  Polish  nationality 
in  the  An\erican  occupational  zone  who  are 
being  coerced  into  returning,  against  their 
win,  to  Soviet  occupied  Poland.  Until  the 
conclusion  of  such  an  investigation  all 
forced  repatriation  of  Polt.sh  citizens  into 
the  Soviet  zone  of  occupation  should  be  post- 
poned. 

Whereas  we  express  otir  opinion  that  the 
secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  must  not  be 
shared  with  Soviet  Russia  and  no  financial 
aid  should  be  granted  to  Soviet  Russia  until 
it  fulfills  the  pledges  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 
of  which  it  was  a  signatory. 

Tlierefore,  we  here  asserabled.  protest 
against  any  attempt  to  deprive  Poland  of 
her  full  freedom,  independence,  and  In- 
tegrity. In  defending  Polar. d  we  defend 
truth  and  equity,  right  and  Justice.  We  de- 
tend  collective  security  of  the  world  and  the 
individual  security  of  otir  country,  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Furthermore,  we  here  assembled,  declare 
that  the  United  States  should  not  succumb 
to  the  psychosis  of  moral  and  spiritual  de- 
moralization spreading  in  alarming  propor- 
tions over  the  country.  The  American  peo- 
ple must  be  vigilant.  They  must  be  alert. 
Just  as  the  appeasement  of  Germany  brought 
on  World  War  II.  so  the  appeasement  df  Rus- 
sia will  lead  Inevitably  to  another  war  in  de- 
fense of  our  liberty. 

VlNCEI^T  J.  KoWALrwSKT. 

Chairman. 
Mrs.  Janina  Jasinski. 

Secretary. 


Full  Employment  .Act 


EXTENSION   Or^   RFMA'-KS 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  iLi.iNnrs 

IN  T>!F  HOr.'-F  nr   HEPPE.-FVTATWES 

F  ;a'a„    O   :  jber  lu.  l'j45 

M:  MASON  M:  Spraker.  S.  380.  the 
Fuii  En^p.:vnun:  Aa:  o:  1945.  is  a  bill 
tha'  enc'iiGt :  .  both  hope  on  the  part  of 


RKCORD 

many  and  fear  on  the  part  of  others. 
It  is  thetefore  desirable  that  we  who 
must  vot^  for  or  against  the  measure 
should  haive  access  to  the  different  view- 
points  expressed  upon  the  bill.  For  that 
reason  I  propoae  to  give  one  Interpreta- 
tion of  what  full  employment  means, 
and  also  to  point  out  the  many  dlfBcul- 
ties  and  handicaps  that  would  occur  if 
the  bill  becomes  a  law. 

rXrLI*  EUPLOTUEKT    MEANS    WHAT? 

Mr.  Speaker,  full  employment  does 
not  mean  that  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  be  guaranteed 
employment  in  the  job  he  wants  to  do.  at 
the  factory  he  wants  to  work,  in  the  city 
or  village  where  he  prefers  to  live.  To 
insure  ftUl  employment  our  workers  must 
be  willing  to  work  at  jobs  where  and 
when  they  become  available.  The  au- 
thor of  the  full-employment  plan.  Sir 
William  Beveridge.  in  his  book  PuJl  Em- 
pIojTnent  in  a  Free  Society,  places  spe- 
cial emphasis  upon  the  need  for  labor 
mobility,  the  need  to  shift  workers  from 
one  place  to  another  when  and  where 
needed.  Therefore,  any  full-employ- 
ment plan  would  bog  down  if  workers 
staged  a  sit-down  strike  and  insisted 
upon  the  right  to  work  at  their  own  job. 
in  their  own  plant  in  their  own  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  pointing  out  the  diflR- 
culties  atid  handicaps  that  would  be 
encountered  in  administering  the  provi- 
sions of  tlie  bill,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  aecomplish  the  task  than  by  in- 
cluding ae  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial earned  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
Wednesday,  October  17.  1945.  The  edi- 
torial wa»  entitled  "Some  Bad  Guesses," 
and  is  asi  follows: 

I       SOME    BAD    CtTESSES 

The  FO-ialled  full -employment  bill  would 
require  the  President  each  year  to  submit  a 
"Job  budget."  In  this  he  would  state  how 
many  Joba  there  were  going  to  be  In  private 
industry,  and  how  many  jobs  the  Govern- 
ment wqpld  have  to  create  to  provide  for  the 
unemployed. 

How  is  the  President  going  to  find  out  how 
many  jobs  there  are  going  to  b?  a  year  in 
advance?  Who  will  his  experts  be?  Is  he 
going  to  rtly  on  the  trade-union  executives 
like  SidneBr   HlUman   and  William   Green? 

They  art  certainly  men  of  wide  experience 
In  the  ups  and  downs  of  industry.  They 
both  have  excellent  sources  of  information. 
However.  \n  August,  right  after  Japan  sur- 
rendered, llillman  declared  that  within  6  to 
8  weeks,  10.000.000  people  would  be  unem- 
ployed, aght  weeks  have  passed,  and  the 
number  out  of  work  is  about  an  eighth  of 
the  numbar  forecast  by  the  CIO  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee  chairman.  William  Green, 
president  «>f  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, about  the  same  time  said  unemployment 
was  going  to  be  serious  but  wouldn't  give 
any  figured. 

More  liloely  the  President,  in  making  his 
annual  dtterminatlon  of  how  many  Jobs 
there  were  going  to  be.  would  rely  upon  an 
ofQcial  staff.  No  agency  in  the  future  is  go- 
ing to  he  l»etter  prepared  to  estimate  unem- 
ployment in  the  next  few  years  than  was 
the  War  Manpower  Commission  2  months 
ago.  It  had  immediate  contacts  with  every 
employer  «urmg  the  war.  No  one  could  go 
to  work  without  its  approval.  It  could  re- 
quire reports  and  conduct  Investigations 
without  limit.  It  had  expert  analysts,  econ- 
omists, anfl  statisticians.  If  any  outfit  was 
ever  set  ua  to  get  the  low -down  on  employ- 
ment. It  w  IS  the  WMC. 
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Barly  liut  month  WMC  prtparad  a  rtport 
which  wus  used  by  the  Oovi  rnment  to  »how 
that  4,000,000  were  going  tc  be  out  of  worit 
by    eaiiv    sprlnR.     It    now    !i»t    changed    lU 

ni  •.,,:,  the  l«y-ofT« 

h.  ling  expend- 

Iturta  hnd  been  followed,  biised  upon  Ita 
4.0:O.00D  figure,  the  result  ^vould  have  been 
dleactrou*.  The  Oovernmeiit,  with  ita  lyn- 
tlaetc  Jcbs.  wru:d  have  beei;  competlnf?  wlih 
Industry  Ktrui-'Ung  to  Qnd  manpower  tufU- 
clei;t  for  icc  n. 

Of  all  the  c  aient  agencies,  WMC  his 

come  closest  to  the  mark  in  its  guesses.  Go- 
1  g  to  the  other  extreme,  there  were  the 
statements  of  Chester  Bowlej.  who  placed  the 
amount  of  unemployment  that  wns  goin:?  to 
develop  at  betwesn  ten  anc  twenty  million. 
Although  unemployment  r.evcr  came  close 
to  the  ten  or  twenty  mlllior  mark  he  set  for 
th3  reconversion  period,  lie  did  what  he 
could  to  make  his  estimate  come  true  by 
keeping  one  industry  after  another  in  the 
dork  about  the  prices  they  could  charge  for 
their  products. 

Government  ofSctals  and  trcdc  union  offi- 
cials have  shown  that  tr.ey  couldn't  ac- 
curately forecast  the  volume  of  unemploy- 
ment 6  or  8  weeks  In  advance.  What  reason 
is  there  to  think  that  the  President,  who 
wcu'.d  have  to  rely  upon  the  same  sourcv?8 
for  guldanc3.  could  determine  the  out-cf- 
work  status  12  or  18  months  in  advance? 

Public  officials  on  their  showing  ought  to 
te  extremely  humble  abou  predeterminu^g 
the  ccurse  of  economic  forces  which  they 
have  £hov7n  they  do  not  understand.  The 
desirability  of  filling  in  the  valleys  and  level- 
ing off  the  pealts  In  business  has  been  often 
stated,  but  the  instruments  haven't  been 
perfected  for  accomplishing  this  cr  those  at 
the  controls  do  not  know  how  to  uce  the 
gadgets. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

KON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HCUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  19.  1945 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  {Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rema:-I:s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  address  I  made  before 
the  Poli.'h-American  Congress,  assem- 
bled to  observe  and  commemorato  the 
death  of  Br-'fT.  Gen.  Casiinir  Pulaski,  on 
October  11,  1945.  in  the  Masonic  Temple 
a'.  Detroit,  Mich.: 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  giests.  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  address 
Luch  a  dlstln^uichcd  gathciing  and  it  is  a 
special  privilege  to  be  In  t>etroit.  the  city 
which  earned  the  glorious  name  of  the 
"arsenal  of  democracies."  and  which  so  mag- 
nificently contributed  to  our  victory.  I  am 
p.-rtlcularly  proud  that  my  fellow  ccuntry- 
men,  Americans  of  Polish  descent,  are  so  nu- 
merous among  the  workers  of  this  city  and 
venose  sweat  was  shed  in  '.his  hard  work 
which  p?rmlttcd  the  arming  of  our  beys  on 
the  f:'?hr)r"  fronts  so  as  to  assure  the  trl- 
T!  nn  weapons  iorged  by  strong 

V/;  must  cee  now  that  this  victory,  achieved 
through  the  effort  of  the  entire  American 
Kcticn.  en  the  battlefields,  in  the  factories, 
and  on  the  farms,  shall  not  be  wasted.  Let 
us  all  together  watch  that  rhe  psaca  which 
shall  follow  our  victory  be  worthy  cf  our 
s.  criCccs.  I  am  sure  that  a*  we  fought  and 
worked  for  victory  under  ih?  enlightened 
leadcrthip  cf  our  late  Presid?nt.  Franklin  D. 
nccsevcli,  v.e  shall  acaicvc  ;i  real  victory  of 


danoeraey  and  •qual  rlRhta  for  big  and  imall 
under  the  ■tatesmanlike  guidance  of  our 
President.  Harry  8   Truman. 

It  la  particularly  f\ttli  tt  to  remind  you  of 
the  n»OMttty  of  out  >rt 

to  securt  a  peace  v  hi- 

eratic ideals,  a  peace  lor  freedom,  and  a  peace 
for  the  rotiiinnti  pii'i  on  a  day  when  we  are 
celebrn'  v  of  our  valiant  Amer- 

ican iiiiu  i  iii-:i  iiv:i.i-i  for  f--— '  -:  r*  -nlr 
Pulaski,  «ho,  like  many  An  sh 

bovs  in  this  war,  gave  liis  life  lor  i  ils. 

I  want  y.-,u  all  to  rise  ar.d  in  i'  e's 

silence  pay  tribute  to  his  memory  and  to  the 
memory  of  the  lighters  for  freedom  fallen  in 
this  war  for  idea's  which  always  v,'ere  ard 
shall  l>e  forever  the  common  Ideals  of  the 
American  and  of  the  Polish  people. 

"y  "  want  to  hc?r  my  report  on  what  I  saw 
in  Poland.  Let  me  tell  you  ri^ht  at  the  l>e- 
glnnlng  that  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  re- 
port to  you  on  the  day  on  which  we  celebrate 
the  memory  cf  Caslmir  Pi'.larltl,  that  I  raw 
Pclard  free.  Independent  and  happy.  I  can- 
not submit  to  you  such  a  report.  My  obser- 
vations point  to  the  ftct  that  dcspue  inde- 
£cr:b8b!c  losses  suflered  by  Poland  in  th:8  v;ar 
and  despite  the  untold  Eccrif.ces  the  entire 
Polish  Nation  has  made  for  the  common 
cause.  Poland  was  unable  and  Btill  Is  unable 
to  celebreie  with  us  the  day  of  v.Ctory  as  its 
day  of  liberation. 

I  do  not  want  to  comment  upon  what  we 
saw  in  Poland.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  sv.b- 
mitting  to  you  co'.d  facts  and  Iccts  alone. 
Let  them  s.peak  for  themseivas.  aiid  ir.deed, 
they  spea'i  eloquently. 

Authorized  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  cf  July  17.  1945.  to  go  to  sev- 
eral countries  in  Europe  in  order  to  "conduct 
thorough  studies  and  Investigations  cf  ail 
mc Iters  comins  witoin  the  Jurisdlcticn  cf  ti:3 
CommiUe2  on  Foreign  Attairs."  a  committee 
of  four,  comprizing  Representative  Fe.\nce> 
P.  EoLTCN.  of  Ohio:  Representative  Karl 
MuNDT.  cf  Soulh  Dakota:  Representative 
JosETH  P.  Ry.  ES.  of  Connecticut;  and  myself, 
left  tlie  United  Str.tes  on  AUitist  12.  1945. 
V/e  viritcd  France.  Gr.-many.  Aur.rla.  Czccho- 
Blcvakia.  Poland,  and  Soviet  Ru^-sia. 

At  this  time  I  will  conceutra\«  on  observa- 
tions we  made  in  Poland  only,  as  I  know  that 
this  is  of  greatest  Interett  to  you. 

We  started  out.  and  our  destination  was 
Wai-saw. 

Arriving  from  Berlin  ut  the  only  airport 
that  wr.s  apprcacliable,  called  Okecie.  on  the 
outskirts  of  "Warsaw,  we  were  m:t  by  mem- 
bei-s  of  the  American  Embassy,  end  also  by 
two  cffic?is.  cne  a  Russian  and  the  other  in 
a  Polish  un.form,  who.  as  we  scon  found  cut, 
spoke  Russi.tn  f?ir  better  than  Pol'lsh.  They 
failed  to  shov/  eny  signs  of  courtesy,  in  fr.ct. 
they  were  definitely  rude  lo  us.  Fortunately, 
wo  were  in  the  ccrrpany  ol  cur  ov/n  people — 
Americai:s. 

We  landed  s-fely.  althe-u^h  at  our  own 
risk,  as  we  wee  advised  that  this  airpcrt 
wsis  not  completely  cleaned  out  cf  tha  mines 
and  unexplcded  bombs.  Cur  pilot  had  diffi- 
culty in  making  a  landlrg.  as  he  hed  to  circle 
a  few  times  and  m'P.^'e  observations  for  same. 
It  is  located  10  mile^s  distant  from  V/arrr.w, 
and  en  route  we  saw  the  wreclted  homes, 
which  was  a  forerunner  of  what  we  were  to 
see  of  the  city  itself.  Arriving  there,  a  most 
ghastly  scene  hit  cur  eyes:  There  was  no 
more  Warsaw. 

Every  building  was  deliberttely  demolished, 
not  so  much  by  corial  tombing  but  by  sys- 
tematically applied  demclitlon  bcm'os.  wreck- 
ing everything  that  once  v.-as  a  brautiful 
Polish  city.  The  only  building  that  stood 
out  In  fairly  good  condition  was  the  Polonia 
Hotel,  where  we  made  our  quarters,  on  Aleja 
Jerozollmska.  Tills  building  was  saved,  es  it 
was  used  as  the  GsDtapo  headquarters,  and 
where  the  Na::is  did  their  planning  for  the 
total  destruction  of  Warsaw.  Across  Che 
street  from  this  hotel  was  ones  the  Central 
Warsaw  Railroad  Station,  and  what  stands 


there  today  are  nakrd  rulut  and  akji  : ,; 
Iron  girders.  i 

By  jr  •  -  -  bile  we  rode  throu(ii  the  derns- 
tnted  of  Wnrinw.     Ruin*  and  rubble 

all  '■        .      ■•  ■     n     .';;     tt    1« 

■  11  ,.;,,,  ,      J  rtcRrre 

Warshw  m  devastatetl.  There  is  luMhiiK;  lelt 
of  the  b""i'  f>H  historical  liuidmarkit,  im 
there    is    '  left   of   tiie   eld   i:nd    the 

modern  h'  wn  a  m  Poland's  capital.  The 
rubble  han  b:>en  simply  shoved  aside  and 
among  these  ruins  1'  '      i  shncks 

crtJdely  con».trurtert  I  i         <»  people* 

of  Warsaw  lli  .usaw — 

yc  u  should  s*  >  most  of 

them  In   rags,  many  b:<  i°,>  . 

many   of   them   looking   ^ii.i>,j.    v 
some  looking  stern,  some  dejected,  i;* 
of  thrm  with  a  very  strong  deletmincU  light 
in  the!r  eyes. 

Tho'.r  faces  would  llcht  up  whenever  'i^rv 
saw  the  Americ.tn  flag  on  our  car  and  t-  iv.' 
us  getting  out  of  it.  You  would  say  i!  it 
they  expected  something  to  hrppen — liiui 
seme  Immediate  action  would  take  place  now 
the   Americ.-.ns  were  there. 

Our  numerous  walks  through  SWartaw  loon 
r  11  be  \v  1  de- 

S(       1  1  the  d«  n  cf 

this  lormeriy  beautiful  city.  No  picture  can 
convey  this  story.  You  simply  cannot  be- 
lieve ycur  own  eyes.  Churchee.  cathedrals, 
the  old  city,  monuments — all  are  gone — and 
In  every  spot  on  the  rquares  cleared  ol  rubble 
and  In  the  humble  backyards  you  can  see 
v.'oodcn  crccsss.  Undrrncath  a  hero  of  War- 
saw lies  buried.  Around  the  cresses  ycu  see 
fresh  flowers.  They  ai-e  changed  constantly 
by  remembering  hands.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  such  crosses  all  over  Warsaw. 

Il  Is  estimated  there  remain  in  the  ruins 
of  the  c-ty  about  60.000  bexlics  that  cannot 
be  reached  fcr  recovery  as  there  is  no  ma- 
chinery to  c:;cavate  the  rums  to  f  et  at  them, 
r:id  to  one  prss*ng  near  the  smell  of  decay- 
ing human  fi^sli  is  most  nauseating. 

The  absence  of  children  was  very  notice- 
able, and  we  were  Informed  that  thes2  young- 
sters v.ere  in  the  same  category  of  being 
victimized  f.s  the  older  ones. 

In    a    conversation    with    the    P  '. 

Boleslaw  Bleiut.  he  related  thpt  "e.'  ;_^ 

is  biing  done  to  the  best  of  otir  ability  lo 
nd  the  str.ck?n  people  and  to  reconstruct 
V/trcaw  as  socn  as  pssaible,  ani  in  the  near 
future,  a  f.ca  and  unfettered  election  will  be 
held.  This  ar/aits  th3  return  of  many  dis- 
placed Pc:es  and  soldiers,  which  contr.'eu,es 
to  the  atLual  date  when  th?  election  can 
be  hold."  /.baut  the  seme  vifw  was  given 
to  us  by  Edv/a:d  Cscbl:a-Morav.4ki,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  minlstcits.  I  was  left 
v/ith  the  impression,  however,  that  all  this 
depends  upon  some  outside  inflvence. 

Some  of  the  folIov,'ing  prices  have  been 
noted  on  the  black  market:  A  2-lb.  loaf  of 
bread  costs  t6:  eteak.  130  zlctys  or  €26;  a  cup 
of  coffee.  23  zlotys  or  $o;  for  ocmmon  ordi- 
nary worliin?  shoes  tha  price  is  fCO.  Men's 
suits  run  around  8200  and  women's  dreesea 
frcm  S'.SO  to  $2C0  and  o.her  prices  are  in 
proportion. 

The  Russian  occupation  army  is  behaving 
very  badly.  We  eaw  their  errocance  and 
unfairness  in  taking  advantage  of  the  ptxjr 
people  of  that  city.  V7e  Bzvf  the  nearby 
high'^ays  Jammed  with  hundreds  cf  head 
of  cat  lie.  horces.  and  farming  implements, 
being  tckcn  cut  of  Poland  a  .3  further 

east,    by     the    Russians.     I .  cf     th3 

rhops  on  the  st.'ests  vas  t-^"i  on  most 
freely,  and  the  snatching  of.  purses  from 
Polish  women  is  a  diily  cccuiTence.  Tnera 
r.l£0  exists  a  wholesale  raping  of  the  Polish 
women.  Wfce  1  resistance  v.'ojld  bs  given, 
the  F.VBslan  soldier  would  use  Uis  v.eapoiis  of 
war  and  kill. 

The.'-e  is  no  freedom  of  press  in  Poland, 
but  it  was  said  that  crran'-ements  are  belnj 
made  now  by  the  Ambcseador  to  Poland, 
for  the  establishment  of  q-x^xtcrs  fcr  the 
United  Press,  the  Associated  Press,  and  the 
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International  News  Service,  and  It  is  hoped 
that  the  freedom  of  press  shall  tell  the  world 
what  actually  Is  going  on  In  this  ghost  city. 
^•  :  :•  .ery  h'tng.  The  ft  ^  p  j  liications  there 
1...'.  a.  J  btnctly  under  Ku  ..^an  censorship. 
Radios  can  be  used,  but  a  heavy  tax  Is 
Imposed.  It  was  said  that  most  severe  pun- 
Isbments  are  meted  out  to  anyone  possess- 
ing one  without  a  license  or  permit.  The 
government  has  established  loud  speakeis 
on  the  main  street,  where  they  broadcast 
Russian  music;  restricted  news  of  the  world 
and  Poii&h  aiid  Russian  announcements  were 
beard  while  we  were  there. 

TralDc  is  controlled  by  uniformed  Russian 
girls.  Here  and  there  you  can  see  a  Polish 
unlXorm.  but  when  you  ask  a  Pole  whether 
UuMt  are  soldiers  of  the  Polish  Army,  the 
answer  is:  •Oh.  no.  sir— the  Polish  Army 
U  still  In  Italy  and  in  England — they  have 
not  come  home  yet."  The  uniformed  sol- 
diers roam  the  streets  with  tommy  guns  on 
their  backs  and  pistols  in  their  holsters. 
The  ciBcers  In  the  army  conur.anded  by 
Marshal  Rola-Z\Tnierski  are  mostly  Russian. 
but  the  worst  factor  m  the  situation  seems 
to  be  the  fact  that  numerous  elements  of 
the  Soviet  Russian  Amiy  are  being  demobi- 
lized in  Poland  and  the  ir.dlviduals  are  auto- 
matically miide  Polish  citizens.  Large  num- 
bers of  them  enter  Rola-Zymierskis  army  or 
the  loc;il  police  force.  Thus  a  large  cadre 
of  pro-Soviet  adherents  Is  being  created. 
There  is  a  curfew  at  0  p.  m.  People  appre- 
hend^ on  the  streets  after  this  hour  have 
been  shot  and  you  can  hear  shooting  on  the 
streets  c;f  Warsaw  all  night  through.  Rus- 
sian soldiers  are  complete  masters  in  Poland. 
Order  la  maintained  by  several  kinds  of 
cit;»ena'  militia,  pwllce.  and  gendarmes,  but 
tbe  Russian  secret  police — the  dreaded 
XKVn  Is  respojislble  for  all  the  mysterious 
:..  a,  carances  of  Individuals.  Failure  to 
show  an  identitv  rard  results  In  immediate 
arrest  by  the  NKVD. 

And  so  the  Poles  are  continually  under 
the  pressure  of  two  main  worries — fear  of 
arrest  and  procurement  of  food.  How  ironi- 
cal must  seem  to  them  the  two  freedoms 
announced  as  our  war  aims — freedom  from 
:-   iT      r.ci   freedorii   from  want 

i   - '.: -I  regret   to  state  that   the  UNRRA 
failed  to  alleviate  the  terrible  sufferings  of 
the  Polish   Nation      The  man   in   charge  of 
all    the    UNRi?A    activities    in    Poland    is    a 
Soviet   citizen,   acting  as  one  of   the   deputy 
directors   of   Mr.   Herbert    H    Lehman.     The 
supplies    UNRRA   send-    •      P  land   for   the 
mf>st    part   are   stolen    ;.:,a    iind   their   way 
to  the  black  market  where  they  are  sold  at 
prices  :  ''^   :utely  inaccessible  to  the  popula- 
tior.       A      -all    part    of    UNRRA   supplies    Is 
belnt;  distributed  to  the  population  but  this 
dlstnoutlon  is  used  very  obviously  by  Soviet 
RuRshi   for  political   purposes  to  spread  the 
Communist  doctrine  across  Poland  and  the 
rest    of    Eastern    Europe.     American    repre- 
sentatives have  little  or  nothing  to  say  about 
what  goes  on  and  the  Rus.slans  take  all  the 
credit,  although  nenrly  all  of  UNRRAs  funds. 
72  percent  of  it.  have  been  contributed   by 
the    United    States.     We    were    told    of    in- 
stances  where   American   labels  disappeared 
from   cans  containing  condensed  or  evapo- 
rated milk  and  Russian  labels  appeared  in- 
8ter.d.     The    most    important    fact    remains, 
however,  that  UNRRAs  activities  in  Poland 
became    a    political    weapon    and    that    the 
I  '  ^n   Is  not  being  helped  by  this  In- 

'■  !ial  organization. 

The  production  of  food  In  Poland  suffers 
greatly  because  of  two  factors:  One,  the 
requisition  of  80  percent  of  the  crop  by  the 
Government,  which  is  compelled  to  feed  the 
Rmslan  army  of  occupation,  and.  two.  be- 
cat,?e  of  the  mass  removals  of  livestock  from 
Poland  Into  Rnss!:\. 

w-  :.  I  "  .-ee.'.  ■  ;.  'he  roads  and  even  on 
'■  ■  •  ■•-  r  ^^^\K■v  lor.g  herds  of  cows, 
i.   ;-ii-s,   j:.i"=,   e:,:,   u:-'.:u  eastward  by  Rus- 


sian soldiers.  We  were  told  by  these 
soldiers  that  this  Is  German  cattle  lielng 
taken  into  Russia,  but  Polish  peasants  with 
whom  we  talked  know  differently.  These 
peasants,  who  were  given  small  land  hold- 
ings, have  to  till  their  soil  with  bare  hands. 
The  cattle  and  horses  and  every  Implement 
of  agriculture  was  ttJten  from  them.  In  a 
locality  near  Warsaw  where  a  129-acre  estate 
was  divided  among  16  families,  we  were 
told  that  these  16  families  own  '  collec- 
tively" Just  one  pig  and  they  have  to  hide 
that  pig  under  straw  whenever  Russians 
are  in  the  vicaiity.  The  20  percent  of  the 
crop  left  to  the  peasant  after  the  removal 
of  his  livestock  and  agfricultural  Implements 
and  after  80  percent  of  his  crop  has  been 
taken  from  him  barely  leaves  enough  food 
for  his  own  family. 

Incidentally,  the  removals  do  not  stop  on 
the  farm.  Over  85  percent  of  all  the  indus- 
trial equipment  and  even  more  in  the  western 
territories  now  allocated  to  Poland  are  being 
taken  away  by  the  Russian  armies.  This 
mainly  is  the  reason  for  which  Poles  would 
not  regard  the  newly  allocated  territories 
as  compensation  which  was  promised  to  them 
for  the  loss  of  the  eastern  Polish  territories. 
They  are  by  no  means  reconciled  with  the 
terrific  loss.  The  taking  away  of  Wilno, 
Lwow.  and  the  o:l  fields  left  a  deep  wound  in 
every  Polish  heart,  and  the  fact  that  they 
are  getting  territories  stripped  of  every  mod- 
ern implement  makes  the  reconciliation  still 
more  difflcult.  How  can  they  get  the  min- 
eral riches  which  were  promised  to  them  in 
Silesia?  How  can  they  use  the  Baltic  ports? 
Every  piece  of  machinery  has  been  removed 
and.  cynically  enough,  the  Russians  tell  them 
that  they  shall  get  these  territories  in  the 
state  of  industrial  development  as  they  were 
in  the  eleventh  century.  Thus,  abuse  is 
added  to  injury. 

The  8c;ircity  of  food  and  clothing  In  Poland 
Is  accompanied  by  the  scarcity  of  fuel  due 
mostly  to  the  break-down  of  all  communica- 
tions. Railroad  cars  have  been  destroyed  or 
taken  from  the  country,  trucks  and  bridges 
are  not  reconstructed.  There  is  only  one 
railroad  line  running  in  Poland  and  thU  Is 
the  railway  from  Warsaw  to  Moscow.  There 
is  a  deep  meaning  in  this  fact,  and  this  leads 
me  to  tell  you  a  few  things  about  the  polit- 
ical situation  in  Poland. 

As   much    as   every   Pole    wants   food.   fuel, 
and  clothing,  he  wants  freedom  more.     The 
spirit  of  the  Polish  people  is  not  broken.    The 
man  In  the  street  is  not  afraid  to  die.    He 
prefers  death  to  life  under  the  present  po- 
litical set-up.    If  an  impartial,  free,  and  un- 
fettered   election    could    be   held    in    Poland 
without   tickets   being  prepared  In   advance, 
without  arrests  and  deportations,  the  Polish 
people   would  wipe  out  the  Government  of 
Bierut     and     Osobka-Morawski.       However, 
should  the  present  situation  persist,  Poland 
will  quickly  be  turned  into  a  Soviet  province 
ruled  by  Sov.et  police,  despite  the  fact  that 
Russia  will  fail  to  communize  the  Christian 
Polish  people  and  to  imbue  the  God-fearing 
Poles  with  the  Soviet  totalitarian  doctrine 
The  Polish  people  need  some  rallying  point 
around   which    they   can   build   their   hopes 
This  Is  why  Mr.  Stanislaw  Mikolajczyk  was 
everywhere  received  with  open  arms.    He  was 
to  them  the  man  coming  from  London    the 
man   who  had   the   backing   of   the   western 
Allies.     The  reception  given  to  Mr.  Mikoia- 
Jczyk  was  an  indication  of  the  feelings  against 
Bierut  and  his  Government  that  Is  complete- 
ly dominated  by  Communists  and  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. 

The  hopes  which  the  people  of  Poland  fo- 
cused on  Mr.  MikolaJcz>-k  are  now  rapidly 
fading  away.  As  much  as  we  wanted  we  were 
not  able  to  see  him.  We  were  told  that  he 
was  absent  from  Warsaw.  We  could  not  see 
Prof  Stanislaw  Grabskl  either,  and  as  far  as 
M  .M.k  '.ajczyks  personal  position  Is  con- 
«.f::-t'a,  I  can  tell  you  that  his  own  appointed 


Vice  Mloister  of  Agriculture  was  arrested  by 
the  NKVD  and  no  intervention  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Mlkola]czyk  could  get  him  released. 
The  PcliKh  people  see  that  Mr.  Mikolajczyk 
is  more  and  more  helpless  and  that  he  was 
put  aside  by  the  present  rulers  of  Poland. 
In  consequence,  they  reason  that  the  United 
States  aad  Great  Britain  either  cannot  or  do 
not  want  to  help  the  Poles  regain  their  free- 
dom and  independence  and  I  regret  to  state 
that  gradually  Polish  public  opinion,  shrewd- 
ly maneuvered  by  the  Soviet-controlled  press, 
is  turnlttg  against  us.  As  I  told  you.  more 
than  food  they  want  freedom.  They  want 
us  to  help  them  to  resist,  and  finally  to  re- 
lease tho  awful  Soviet  grip  in  which  they  find 
themselvtes  now. 

The  Pcles  do  not  speak  openly  about  their 
worries  »nd  about  their  fate.  They  whisper 
in  one  atiother't  ear  and  they  do  not  discuss 
publicly  their  Issues.  Ptibllc  meetings  are 
run  and  controlled  by  tbe  Communists  and 
there  is  ho  free  discussion  in  the  prers.  de- 
spite theifaet  that  newspap3rs  are  numerous. 
There  Is  a  very  strict  censorship  and  the 
Ministry  of  Information  hands  down  com- 
munique and  issues  Instructions  on  what 
may  be  printed.  I  also  regret  to  state  that 
instructibns  were  l.'sued  to  leave  out  of  print 
all  pro-Bnglish  and  pro-American  news. 

The  present  Polish  Government  is  trjing 
every  means  to  attract  men  and  women  to 
work  in  the  clearing  up  of  the  debris  of  that 
devastated  city,  and  for  it  they  would  stip- 
plement  their  monthly  wage  with  the  Rus- 
sian car«  sT,£tem.  good  for  additional  food 
and  living  quarters.  But  it  seems  thoy  do 
not  find  much  response  to  their  plans.  Re- 
building of  private  buildings  is  pracUcally 
at  a  standstill  because,  first,  the  Government 
may  tak«  possession  of  a  new  place  that  has 
been  ma^e  livable,  and  simply  pay  the  owner 
rent  at  1939  prices,  or.  sacond.  the  Govern- 
ment mfcy  requisition  the  place  outright. 
The  result  is  that  the  owners  resent  such 
propositions  and  are  slow  to  make  any  head- 
way as  tq  repair,  since  the  best  way  to  retain 
the  ownership  is  to  decline  to  make  the  place 
attractive  to  live  In.  to  those  In  conUol  of 
the  Gov^nment. 

There  Is  the  same  kind  of  totalitarian  prlo 
over  education  In  Poland.  Primary  schools 
hiFh  sch<»ols,  and  universities  are  being  re- 
opened, apparently  free  in  action,  but  the 
government  of  Bierut  and  Osobka-Morawski 
controls  ithe  organization  of  learning  and 
membersliip  of  all  academic  societies. 

There  M  no  self-rule  anj-where— even  In 
Villages  ^d  small  towns.  All  ofBcials  are 
appointed  by  the  Government  and  all  of 
them  must  take  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the 
Government  and  to  Soviet  Ru.ssla.  Any  re- 
ported aati-Sovlet  talk  subjects  one  to  Im- 
mediate arrest  and  a  word  uttered  against 
Stalin— is  fatal.  * 

Despite  the  Infiltration  of  Communists  Into 
Poli^^h  political  life  and  despite  the  fact 
that  Soviet  stooges  are  constantly  calling 
political  conventions  of  all  the  four  Cora- 
munist-iaaitrated  parties,  there  is  the  gen- 
eral belief  that  90  percent  of  the  population 
is  against  the  present  Government. 

All  the  Poles  want  Is  to  have  the  present 
state  of  things  changed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. They  want  to  get  rid  of  the  rapacious 
Soviet  Army.  They  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
NKVD.  They  want  to  get  rid  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  assumed  power  backed  by  Soviet 
bayonets,  and  they  want  help  to  regain 
their  freedom  and  Independence— they  want 
America  and  the  whole  world  to  redeem  the 
pledges  which  were  given  to  them,  they  want 
the  obhgitions  of  the  world  toward  Po'and 
to  be  fulfilled,  they  want  all  of  us  to  help 
them  again  become  a  free,  democratic,  and 
independent  nation. 

When  the  Polish  people  feel  that  the 
Soviet  sectet  police  is  not  around,  they  sing— 
Jeszcze  ppuka  jjie  Zginela— Poland  is  not 
yet  lost  I 
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War-Built  Alumiatim  Plasts 


EXTENSION  OP  l^EMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  F.  KORRELL 

or  AKKANS.VS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  19. 1945 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newspaper 
article: 

TST7MAN    V.OULD    KEEP    WAR -BUILT    ALUMINUM 
PLANTS    IN    PHOD  JCTION 

President  Truman  disclosed  today  he  wants 
to  keep  as  many  as  possible  of  the  war-built 
aluminum  plants  in  prcdurtion. 

He  tcld  a  news  conference  that  adminis- 
tration policy  with  reference  to  their  op- 
eration has  not  been  established,  but  that 
private  enterprise  should  do  the  Job. 

He  said,  in  response  to  another  question 
that  he  thought  Government  subsidies  would 
net  be  necessary. 

Memb?rs  of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs, 
Small  Business  and  Postwir  Planning  Com- 
mittees have  been  hearir.g  testimony  this 
week  on  plans  to  dispose  ol  the  Government- 
owned  plants.  They  ccst  approximately 
e7C0.000.0C0. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  of  .\merica  yesterday 
clered  to  lease  and  operate  the  key  unit 
of  the  Government's  properties  and  sell 
alumina  to  any  other  operators  the  Govern- 
ment approves.  The  compt.ny  offered  to  lease 
the  Hurrican  Creek  (Ark.)  plant  and  make 
the  product  available  to  .imall  plants  at  a 
reduced  price. 

The  lease  would  guarantee  the  Government 
a  minimum  rental  of  fl.OOO.OOO  a  year. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  was  asked  to  extend 
for  90  days  the  time  In  s'hich  action  may 
be  taken  on  a  plan  for  dlsi)osing  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's aluminum  plants.  The  plan  will 
become  effective  Sunday  unless  Congress  re- 
jects it  or  extends  the  time  for  considering  it. 


Dr.  Szilard  and  the  Atomic  Bomb 


EXTENSION  OP  rilEMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ROWAN 

or   ILUNOI5 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  19,  1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  October  1<),  1945: 

MAT-JOHNSON  BILL 

The  folly  of  trying  to  leg  .slate  In  the  dark 
has  probably  never  been  more  pointedly  illus- 
trated than  it  was  yesterda  ,•  at  the  hearings 
before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
on  the  May-Johnson  bill.  V/itnesses  made  it 
unmistakably  plain  that  ha:;ty  enactment  of 
that  measure  might  have  the  effect  of  crip- 
pling Instead  of  festering  future  development 
of  atomic  power.  The  striking  objections 
which  these  scientists  piled  up  against  the 
bill  leave  no  doubt  that  it  will  have  to  be 
discarded  for  a  fresh  start. 

Complaint  No.  1  by  the  scientists  is  that 
the  May-Johnson  bill,  enacted  into  law, 
would  drive  many  of  the  ablest  experts  and 
technicians  out  of  the  atomic-energy  project. 
The  reason  for  this  leaps  to  the  eye  of  even 
casual  laymen  reading  the  bill.  It  would 
give  the  proposed  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion plenary  power  to  set  up  rules  on  the 


handling  and  transmission  of  data  and  equip- 
ment connected  with  research  In  the  atomic 
field.  Persons  violating  those  rules  could  be 
fined  up  to  S  100,000  and  imprisoned  for  up  to 
10  years.  They  cculd  be  dismissed  from  any 
agency  of  the  Government  with  no  recourse. 
An  Innocent  mistake  violating  the  Cormnls- 
slon's  security  rules  could  be  punished,  "re- 
gardless of  intent, "  by  fines  and  imprison- 
ment. 

Astronomers  seeking  out  the  mystery  of 
the  stai-s  and  medical  experimenters  search- 
ing for  new  remedies  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind cotild  be  sent  to  prison  under  the  sweep- 
ing terms  of  the  bill,  according  to  Dr.  H.  L. 
Anderson,  of  the  Los  Alamcs  Laboratories, 
New  Mexico.    Ecienti  ot  be  expected  to 

work  under  such  c:  .  .     A  measure  so 

gravely  detrimental  to  iheir  welfare  might 
have  been  aptly  called  a  bill  to  drive  the  ablest 
experts  out  of  atomic  research.  The  tyran- 
nical poyers  of  the  proposed  commission  cculd 
also  be  used  to  muzzle  criticism  of  its  work 
and  thus  to  stifie  advancement  of  the  most 
important  discovery  of  our  age. 

Dr.  Leo  Szilard,  physicist  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  demonstrated  In  detail  the  ad-. 
ministrative  weakness  of  the  bill.  The  very 
large  measure  of  independence  that  would 
be  given  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
he  said,  might  dangerously  hamper  our  for- 
eign relations.  The  State  Department  could 
expect  repeated  embarrassment  from  the 
fact  that  control  over  the  most  powerful  of 
all  weapons  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  sep- 
arate commission  which  could  even  thumb 
its  nose  at  the  President.  Whatever  the  na- 
ture or  power  of  the  prop>osed  commission, 
we  think  It  is  imperative  to  tie  It  in  closely 
with  existing  agencies  of  Government,  par- 
ticularly those  which  are  directing  our  for- 
eign policy. 

Dr.  Szilard  suggested  three  operating  agen- 
cies to  deal  with  different  aspects  of  the 
atomic-control  problem.  One  would  operate 
the  existing  (2.000.000,000  plants:  another 
would  direct  research  and  development  look- 
ing toward  industrial  use  of  atomic  energy; 
a  third  would  provide  machinery  for  further 
work  on  the  atomic  bomb.  Each  of  these 
agencies  and  key  Cabinet  members  would  be 
represented  on  a  board  for  formulation  of 
over-all  policies  on  atomic  power.  This  Is  an 
Interesting  suggestion,  but  we  think  that 
Congress  oupht  to  explore  the  issue  much 
more  thoroughly  before  attempting  to  decide 
what  sort  of  mechanism  Is  needed.  Inci- 
dentally, this  witness.  In  reply  to  a  question 
from  the  ccmmlttee,  voiced  enthusiastic  sup- 
port for  our  suggestion  of  a  quickie  law  to 
meet  Immediate  needs  while  permanent  leg- 
islation Is  being  worked  out. 

The  fatal  weakness  of  the  May-Jchnson 
bill  is  that  it  attempts  to  create  specific  ma- 
chinery before  a  national  policy  has  been 
worked  out  It  is  not  much  more  than  an 
r.i-dication  of  congressional  p)ower  Into  the 
hands  of  a  commission.  We  think  It  is  about 
time  for  Dr.  J.  B.  Conant  and  others  who 
are  said  to  have  had  a  hand  In  drafting  thla 
clumsy  and  dangerous  measure  to  recall  it 
and  then  help  Congress  to  get  off  to  a  better 
start. 


There  Are  Victories  for  Statesmen  To  Win 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  19, 1945 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  exercise  this  priv- 
ilege and  place  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 


ord the  address  of  his  Holiness,  Pcpe 
Pius  XII,  to  us  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  our  committee  to  the  Vatican  on 
August  27: 

Even  here  In  cur  retired  study  we  are  visu- 
ally reminded  that  the  clash  of  battle  has 
faded  away  and  the  softer  notes  of  peace  be- 
gin to  fill  the  air;  the  army,  we  see.  is  giving 
pl;:ce  to  cfflcers  of  state.  Not  that  the  co- 
operation of  both  was  not  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  as  a  similar  collabora- 
tlan  may  well  be  necessary,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  make  sure  that  the  terrible  specter 
has  been  really  laid.  But  when  cessation  of 
hostilities  has  been  declared,  the  armys  ap- 
pointed task  has  b3en  accomplished ;  now 
statesmanship  mu.^t  play  the  chief  role;  be- 
cause there  ere  victories  yet  to  be  won  be- 
fore the  world  can  feel  securo  in  the  posses- 
sion of  peace. 

There  is  ^e  victory  to  hz  v»on  over  hatred 
that  springs  up  so  easily  and  increases  to 
fast  between  nations  pitted  egainst  each 
other  In  bloody  confiict.  Are  we  right  in 
feeling  that  this  poisonous  growth  has  been 
held  m  check.  Is  mostly  dying  out?  Tlere  Is 
naturally  so  much  affection  and  generous 
charity  In  the  human  heart. 

Then  there  Is  the  victory  oter  distrust  and 
that  pernicious  principle,  sure  to  lead  to  dis- 
trust, that  might  makes  right;  which  in  effect 
means  that  weaker  nations  have  only  tuch 
rights  as  their  powerful  neighbor  wishes  to 
concede  to  them. 

An  obstacle  to  concord  between  peoples 
would  be  an  excessively  unequal  opportunity 
enjoyed  by  some  of  access  to  the  world's 
riches  given  by  God  for  all;  that  must  be 
overcome. 

And  most  essential  of  all  there  Is  the  vic- 
tory over  a  self-sufficient  materialistic 
philosophy,  which  would  usher  God  out  of 
His  world  and  thus  leave  man  without  any 
basis  on  which  to  build  an  order  cf  Justice, 
that  will  be  something  more  than  a  hollow 
sham  supported  by  mere  force,  at  the  moment 
overpowering. 

These  are  some  of  the  victories  to  be  won  by 
statesmen  and  by  the  people  whom  they 
represent.  In  extending  our  cordial  greetings 
and  welcome  to  you,  honorable  Members  of 
Congress,  we  want  to  assure  you  that  our 
dally  prayer  accompanies  you  and  aU  other 
civil  leaders,  whose  responsibility  is  so  grave 
at  this  moment.  We  beg  that  God's  blessing 
may  enable  you  to  carry  your  difficult  task 
through  to  success  for  the  lasting  and  best 
Interests  of  all  men,  who  are  so  dear  to  our 
paternal  heart.  May  this  <iivine  blessing  be 
extended  also  to  your  loved  ones  at  home. 


Editorial  Reaction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  Cni  MER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  19,  1945 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  submit  herewith  three  editorials, 
gi\ang  some  of  the  press  reaction  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  Special  House 
Committee  on  Postwar  Economic  Policy 
and  Planning  on  its  return  from  a 
European  Investigating  trip.  The  com- 
mittee expects  to  make  its  formal  report 
on  this  subject — its  eighth — to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  within  a  few  days. 

I  should  Uke  to  add  that  the  reaction 
to  the  press  release  has  been  almost 
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iinanimou-sly  favorable  '  >  'h  Tvosilion 
taken  by  ♦.he  committee.  I  ;•  •  u'-  br.t  a 
few  of  the  favorable  c  :::!:>  :.;>  .vluch 
have  been  made  in  the  public  press  of 
the  coimtry: 

[From  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  October 
12,  19431 

OOMOUaS  CCT8  AJfOT.-m  KJE70RT  ON   ETTROPE 

One*  again  a  congressional  committee  has 
returned  from  Europe  talking  patrotlc  good 
•ense.  This  time  the  message  comes  from 
■even  members  ot  the  Postwar  Economic  Pol- 
icy Committee  of  the  Hoxusc.  The  committee 
visited  every  Important  country  fmm  Eng- 
land to  Persia,  Including  Ru.s  \».i.  the 
members  were  allowed  to  conltr  w.iii  M-rshal 
Stalin. 

The  formal  report  will  be  forthcoming  In  a 
week  or  so.  Meanwhile,  a  preliminary  report 
has  been  Issued  in  which  the  members  ask 
the  common-sense  question :  What  are  Eng- 
land. Russia  and  the  other  countries  going  to 
give  us  In  exchange  for  the  loan.s  they  are 
demanding? 

How  much  of  the  n  ;.♦>-.  'hr  Russia  de- 
sires to  borrow  Is  to  b'  ;.  -  <!  '  r  arrasunent 
with  which  to  oppress  her  neighbors?  How 
does  Rusi^ta  Intend  to  repay  the  loan.  If  it  is 
made?     Evidently    the    members    w  Im- 

pressed, as  they  had  every  reason  l<  be  uith 
the  brutal  military  machine  with  which  the 
Russians  are  seeking  to  dominate  Europe. 

What  trade  barriers,  harmful  to  us,  does 
the  British  Empire  mean  to  rf :  v-  •:'  w  ■  as- 
sist British  recon.structlon  w.'ii  c:  dits? 
(Apparently  the  comniiitee  In  asking  this 
question  was  unaware  of  the  recent  insist- 
ence of  the  Br.tish  on  a  mtiltiblUion  dollar 
gilt  rather  than  a  loan  ) 

What  advantage  can  America  obtain  from  a 

?ollcy  toward  Germany  which  goes  far  be- 
ond  disarmament  and  contemplates  the 
permanent  impoverishment  of  a  nation  that 
has  been  one  of  otir  l)e3t  customers? 

These  are  all  highly  pertinent  questions 
which  every  p>atriotlc  American  will  wish  to 
have  answered.  We  hope  the  Congressmen 
succeed  In  blasting  the  truth  out  of  the 
State  Department  The  committee  went  on 
to  question  Rusm  ..  -  f  1  faith  In  promising 
to  get  out  of  the  <;cc  .pied  countries  and  to 
B^jggest  that  Russia  should  be  pressed  to  ad- 
mit foreign  publications  and  the::-  rr-  r  — <; 
to  blacked -out  eastern  Europe  M 
nlflcant  was  the  recommendation  that  Llie 
State  Department  negotiate  for  "at  least  par- 
tial payment"  of  lend-lease  In  the  form  cf 
aviation  rights,  bases,  raw  materials,  sites  for 
embassies,  etc. 

The  Congressmen  returned  from  their 
travels  filled  with  zeal  to  serve  America  and 
overw  helmed  with  evidence  of  the  betrayal  of 
American  interests  by  our  agents  In  foreign 
affairs.  We  hope  this  mood  siu-vives  In  the 
Washington  climate. 

Experience  shows  that  nearly  every  con- 
gressional committee  that  has  gone  abroad 
has  returned  in  a  state  of  mingled  alarm 
ai;  '     :.:-■•>';  a:. a;   ( he  m--  ::ber8  Saw. 

8.'.  .  ■  .->  :     : hr.'..'  :!.■        ',.;  women 

In  Waahiugton.  however  .M*  :  :•  ,v  weeks 
they  are  found  voting  as  tiny  u-o  r  M  to  vote, 
in  plain  disregard  of  their  o»;.  c  nvlctlons 
and  the  convictions  rf  'hnr  r  :  -^'.tuents 
Tbt  tX))l«inatlon  lira  l:i  :.>>  u!i;h  nance  of 
■octal  life  In  Wu«iiti...-'-'.'i  mui  tur  ><>clal 
dominance  there  ..t  \u-  :  .f..;:,  .!-.:.;.  ^hlM. 
They  call    'h-    ■,;;,.•       ,a. :,.>'!  .iliialUom 

dancta  to  : ' 

(Prom    the    N  'A    Oi'fi- <!    I'cTi    of    Octoijer 

A      N  o  •  (      1  !  r      1 1   V  !  t  ^  M 
n>p»"ail     rrlnMi'If'     iA;it     brnrti     tt'r     nl!   vi      u^v 

Trvini  i\  ll>  UH«*  I'lMunuMfi-  >ii\  tviuiiir.u  |ii  ;:<•, 
It  h.v.H  jtint  ni\i,thr(l  rt  J  ui  iitih  iv'ur  i>r  f..; 
■     ,  >•    litiilri    'In-     '  tjalnUiU'.-l,ip      '    Ml".-.;  upp,  . 

\;  V    .'1    ^:^U 


It  is  recommending,  among  other  thln^, 
that  the  United  States  withhold  further 
loans  from  Russia  and  Britain  until  the  two 
change  some  of  their  ways  which  the  com- 
mittee finds  objectionable.  Here  are  several 
of    their    urgent    proposals: 

That  Russia  adopt  an  "open-door"  atti- 
tude with  respect  to  American  observers, 
technicians,  and  Journalists. 

That  Britain  remove  trade  barriers 
"inimical"    to    American    Interests. 

That  Germany  be  reconstructed,  without 
armaments,  of  course,  so  that  It  can  feed 
Itself  and  become  a  factor  In  American  trade. 

That  the  United  States  expand  its  field 
forces  handling  the  disposal  of  billions  of 
dollars*  worth  of  surplus  property  overseas. 

Chairman  Colmer  says  the  committee  vis- 
ited Marshal  Stalin,  "frankly  talked  busi- 
ness with  him.  and  asked  how  he  proposed 
to  repay  the  $6,000,000,000  loan  that  Rus- 
sia is  asking."  Also,  that  they  asked  Premier 
Attlee  and  other  English  leaders  what  con- 
cessions they  are  willing  t6  make  In  order 
to  ease  trade  barriers.  He  reports  that  the 
committee  got  no  "enthusiastic  *  response  to 
either  inquiry. 

Recommendations  and  Inquiries  like  those 
are  eminently  sound,  and  should  be  pressed. 
The  considerations  advanced  by  this  com- 
mittee on  Its  own  observations  have  l>een 
raised  by  other  observers  and  students  of 
affairs.  It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that 
more  frequent  reference  to  them  has  not  been 
heard  In  official  quarters.  For  they  concern 
most  vitally  the  future  costs  that  this  coun- 
try will  be  forced  to  assume,  fairly  or  un- 
fairly. In  the  protection  of  its  own  Interests 
in  the  Improvement  of  world  conditions. 

Among  other  sharp  criticisni  cf  Russia,  for 
Instance,  the  committee  declares  that  the 
Soviets  are  "moving  German  Industry,  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel."  whether  it  Is  war  or  non- 
war  Industry.  Tills.  It  says,  threatens  to  im- 
pose a  great  burden  cf  relief  for  Germany 
on  the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
relief  agency.  That  It  can  scarcely  fail  to 
do  this  is  obvious,  if  the  facts  are  as  stated. 

The  Slate  Department  is  also  urged  to 
negotiate  for  at  least  partial  payment  of 
lend-lease  advances  in  the  form  of  tangible 
assets.  Among  these  it  suggests  aviation 
rights,  bases,  raw  materials,  business  build- 
ing, and  sites  for  embassies.  The  propriety 
of  this  can't  be  gainsaid,  even  though  the 
State  Department  may  prefer  to  seek 
triumphs  of  doubtful  diplomacy  by  the  easier 
but  unbusinesslike  way  of  sacrificing  enor- 
mous material  Interests  of  the  American 
people  by  less  practical  p>ol{cles. 

The  committee  also  poses  a  number  of 
searching  yet  very  pertinent  questions  with 
respect  to  what  Is  going  on  Inside  Russia  In 
matters  about  which  this  country  has  every 
right  to  be  informed.  It  says  it  Intends  to 
seek  an  audience  with  President  Truman, 
and  give  him  some  helpful  information  along 
these  lines.  Prom  the  little  we  have  heard 
of  that  nature  In  high  cfBcial  circles,  this  may 
be  of  service  to  the  President.  Yet  It  is 
possible  that  he  has  information  of  that 
character  on  which  he  has  not  seen  fit  to  act. 
or  even  to  talk. 

It  is  encouraging  In  any  caae  that  one 
congressional  committee  Is  talking  and  act- 
ing in  terms  that  plain  citizens  can  under- 
stand. For  this  we  commend  the  commit- 
tee, It  Is  also  our  ballef  that  mililong  of 
Americana  will  feel  the  same  way. 


I  Prom  the   >    ^    n   nk  Juurnal>Ain«rloun   of 
<).       HI'  16,  19461 

I  II  .     (  ti>.  '!  v'l      Kc   •;,«■■.,     li-       I  u) 

u  V  irs-.TuN     (>. '  .|),T    ifi.— The   ao-called 
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rhf<    nutti   ah  II'    i':<m  la,  as  this  writer 
mi'\-»,  .1,  ;,i..;    i,..ii    !'.    .rr  hrtVf  ■(.)  many  of 


our  lawmaloers  received  so  much  valuable 
Information  in  so  short  a  period  of  time  and 
at  so  little  ttubllc  expense. 

The  visit  to  Rtissia  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Special  Committee  on  Postwar 
Economic  Policy  of  which  Representative 
William  M.  Colmxr,  of  Mississippi,  is  chair- 
man, may  feave  this  country  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  committee  has  returned  feeling  very 
cold  to  the  proposition  of  lending  $6,000,- 
000,000  to  Stalin's  Communist  state. 

Eight  of  the  members  of  the  full  com- 
mittee spent  8  weeks  In  Europe,  sizing  up 
a  number  iif  important  situations  at  first 
hand.  The  committee,  by  the  way.  was 
made  up  of  a  cross-section  of  the  strongest 
committees  In  the  House,  top  Republicans 
In  each  instance  representing  that  party. 
Chairman  Colmer  is  himself  a  member  of 
the  powerftH  Rtiles  Committee. 

The  elglit  EUl)commlttee  members  are 
writing  a  lengthy  report  on  what  they  ob- 
served and  learned,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
House.  There  Is  some  fear  that  the  remain- 
ing 11  members  of  the  full  committee,  who 
did  not  go  On  the  trip,  may  try  to  soften  the 
report.  Thfir  views,  it  is  feared,  may  be  In- 
fluenced by  State  Department  policy. 

In  that  flfvent  some  members  of  the  sub- 
committee *^ant  to  go  ahead,  write  an  un- 
varnished tJale  of  Just  what  Is  going  on  in 
Europe,  and  especially  In  Russia  and  her 
puppet  states,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee make  a  minority  report  if  they  desire 
to  do  so. 

That  Is  Mjhat  should  be  done.  The  report 
of  this  subcommittee  should  be  a  document 
in  which  no  punches  are  pulled. 

The  subcpmmittee  appears  to  be  of  one 
mind  on  many  controversial  questions,  par- 
ticularly ^e  Russian  situation.  Tney 
reached  a  ifnanimlty  of  mind  by  daily  con- 
sultations as  they  went  along  from  country 
to  country.  They  checked  and  rechecktd 
their  Infontiation  and  their  impressions. 

Finally  c^  shipboard,  coming  home,  they 
sat  down  artd  drafted  a  preliminary  report  to 
which  all  l^eartlly  agreed. 

Since  thflr  return  the  members  of  this 
subcommitllee  of  congressional  globe  trot- 
ters— they  traveled  about  10,000  miles — have 
been  in  codstant  demand. 

Their  colleagues  in  the  House  have  Inter- 
rogated thein  closely,  evidence  of  the  increas- 
ing interest!  In  Congress  in  some  of  the  more 
formidable  (economic  problems  vhlch  Eiirope 
Is  posing,  especially  Great  Britain  and 
Russia. 

The  subcpmmittee  members  are  thus  ex- 
erting a  tr^endous  Influence  In  the  House, 
the  results  iof  which  are  certain  to  t)ecome 
apparent  w^en  the  question  of  the  proposed 
advance  of  $6.00D.C00.C00  to  the  Soviets  tnd 
the  questioji  of  the  BrltiEh  loan  come  before 
the  appropriating  and  legislative  commit- 
tees. 


Our  Country's  Defenderi  Entitled  to  More 
Consideration  and  Earlier  Discharge 
Than  Conscientious  Objectors 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

H    I.JED  JOHNSON 

i-  or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  TRI  tOUSI  OP  RIPRISINTATIVI8 
FHday.  October  19,  1945 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  efvcry  American.  I  am  ^urf  at 
home  or  ibroitci.  Ui  the  armed  (.crvices 
or  lit  clvll&n  life  ha«  had  cause  to  b« 
proud  of  the  record  made  by  our  »rmed 
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forces  during  the  recent  war.  Whether 
It  b 3  in  the  air,  with  the  ground  forces, 
or  on  the  sea,  our  gallant  men  in  uni- 
form have  given  an  excellent  account  of 
themselves.  The  determination  to  win 
the  war  at  the  earliest  possible  date  and 
to  get  back  home  to  their  loved  ones 
was  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  cur  fight- 
ing men  everywhere. 

On  the  floor  of  this  House,  over  the 
radio,  on  the  street  corners,  pjid  in  sew- 
ing circles,  American  men  and  women 
have  taken  just  pride  in  the  accompli.'^h- 
ments  of  cur  soldiers,  sailors,  end  ma- 
rines who  defeated  the  enemy  much 
quicker  than  the  most  optimistic  had 
dreamed  it  could  be  done. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come 
when  words  of  praise  of  our  gallant  men 
for  valor  and  courage  for  m.ilitary  and 
naval  achievements  have  become  to  them 
mere  empty  gestures.  Now  that  the  war 
is  over,  thc.=:e  men.  with  the  exception  of 
profe.<;sional  soldiers  and  those  who  want 
to  become  professional  soldiers,  desire 
above  everything  else  to  get  home  to  their 
loved  ones.  These  men  do  not  under- 
stand why  they  are  being  held  when  in 
the  vast  ma.iority  of  the  cases  they  are 
doing  practically  nothing. 

Three  splendid  young  soldiers  called  on 
me  in  my  ofiQce  this  morning.  All  three 
are  privates,  all  are  married  w.th  depsnd- 
ents,  and  all  had  more  than  18  months  cf 
honorable  service.  Previous  to  the  v.ar, 
two  of  the  soldiers  held  responsible  posi- 
tions as  teachers.  Dsspite  the  serious 
shortage  cf  teachers,  their  application 
for  discharges  were  turned  down  bccau.^e 
they  are  lacking  a  few  point.s.  The  other 
had  sevaral  years'  experience  in  an  ad- 
ministrative capacity  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing business  firms  of  Oklahoma.  They 
freely  admit  that  they  are  loafing  at  a 
nearby  Army  camp  and  have  been  mark- 
ing time  for  several  weeks  merely  because 
they  do  not  have  enough  points  for  the 
coveted  discharges.  "Of  course,  if  we  were 
football  plcyers  or  even  prize  fighters, 
we  would  have  b^en  out  long  ago."  one 
of  them  said. 

High-ranking  ofiBcials  of  the  War  De- 
partment tell  us  that  the  men  themselves 
established  this  so-called  point  system 
which  the  Army  is  supposed  to  follow,  but 
has  not  always  done  so.  Neither  of  the 
three  soldiers  that  called  upon  me  today 
or  the  thousands  of  others  who  have 
either  called  or  written  me  ever  heard  of 
the  proposal  until  the  Army's  point  .<^ys- 
tem  was  suddenly  an;.ounc3d  by  the  War 
D?partment.  Sd,  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
they  will  tell  ycu  flatly  that  point  system 
Is  cockeyed  and  is  actually  the  brain  child 
of  the  b'ass  hats  at  the  Pentagon  Build- 
ing? 

But.  Mr.  Soeaker,  these  are  not  the 
only  complaints.  It  has  not  helped  the 
moi'alo  of  our  men  and  women  In  uni- 
form to  rend  in  Washington  ncw.spapcrs 
this  week  that  r.U  the  con.':clcntlous  ob- 
Jcctn-  r-  r  C3  years  of  ajTC  are  Roon  to 
be  ii  .  from  detention  camps.     Wo 

are  told  that  several  con.scicntlou.s  ob- 
jector camp.s  are  to  be  liquidated  v.ithin 
the  next  60  day."«.  I  have  a  very  dtflnlto 
fcellnn  that  men.  Includlnn  many  fathers. 

who  hfi'v *•;  :-■■•'••-  combat  .service  will 

kcl  dew  .  ^    "ii ^vd  and  chagrined, 


if  not  outraged,  when  they  learn  that  the 
Government  they  fought  to  defend  is  ac- 
tually showing  preference  to  conscien- 
tious objectors  in  the  matter  of  dis- 
charges. I  desire  here  and  now  to  enter 
my  protest.  I  do  not  propose  to  remain 
Silent  and  thereby  lead  some  to  believe 
I  have  given  my  approval  to  such  an 
inexcusable  and  indefensible  policy. 

During  the  war  it  vras  the  order  of 
the  day  on  the  part  cf  those  of  us  in 
and  cut  of  Congress  to  be  constantly 
praising  the  officials  of  the  War  De- 
partment, including  the  arm-chair  gen- 
erals, for  their  brilhance  and  strategy 
in  helping  v/in  the  v.ar.  I  jield  to  no 
one  in  my  respect  for  General  Marshall. 
General  Eisenhower.  General  MacAr- 
thur,  and  other  able  and  courageous 
generals  and  officers,  irrespective  of 
rank,  tut  the  truth  is  that  what  most 
of  the  generals  and  admirals  have  done 
would  have  been  of  no  avail  had  it  not 
been  for  the  enhsted  men.  including  the 
lowly  buck  privates.  Although  they 
have  not  yet  received  their  just  recogni- 
tion, we  all  know  that  except  for  the  en- 
listed men  in  all  branches  of  the  armed 
services,  we  could  not  have  begun  to  win 
the  war.  I  also  knov/  they  are  getting 
fed  up  on  mere  weasel  v/ords  of  praise 
and  empty  promises  while  conscientious 
objectors  Vv-ho  have  never  missed  a  meal 
go  home  before  men  with  combat  rec- 
ords. As  one  father  said  to  me  today. 
"I  would  rather  see  my  babies  and  hear 
them  say  'Hello,  Daddy,'  than  have  all 
the  praise  that  a  general,  a  Senator,  or 
anyone  else  might  give,  or  have  placed 
on  my  shoulders  all  of  the  stars  of  any 
general  in  the  United  States  Army." 

Complaints  against  the  Army,  for  its 
slovv'ness  in  discharging  men  applies  also 
to  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  to 
Wacs  and  Waves  as  well  as  to  the  men. 
Recently,  high  officials  of  the  Navy  ap- 
peared before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, at  v.hich  time  I  had  the  privilege 
of  interrogating  them  about  their  point 
system  on  discharges  and  immediately 
they  began  to  talk  about  this  "wonder- 
ful point  system"'  that  the  Navy  has 
worked  out.  I  have  repeatedly  stated, 
that  all  things  being  equal,  fathers 
should  be  given  preference  in  the  mat- 
ter of  discharges,  regardless  of  the 
branch  of  service.  Yet,  under  the 
Navy's  system,  a  man  who  managed  to 
man-y  about  the  time  he  entered  the 
service  and  who  remained  safely  home 
and  who  never  even  saw  a  ship  Is  en- 
titled to  more  poinis  and,  therefore,  an 
earlier  discharge  than  the  one  who 
entered  the  service  at  the  same  time 
and  v.ho  has  spent  practically  all  of  his 
enlistment  on  a  battleship,  a  destroyer. 
a  f  ubmarine.  or  other  combat  rhlp  in  the 
submarine  Infested  Japanese  waters. 

During  recent  hearings  I  presented 
several  .•'uch  ca.ses  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  for  whom  I  have  a  high  re- 
gard, when  he  appeared  before  our  com- 
mitlee,  but  about  the  only  satisfaction 
given  the  committee  was  that  the  caaea 
about  which  I  complained  represented 
"two  conflicting  I  '  of  view."  One  of 
such  cases  is  m  d  on  page  &6  of 

the  hearings  on  the  resdlnslon  bill  now 
under  con.slderatlon  by  the  Hou.xe  and 
(iUotcs  a  Idler  from  a  fine  young  luimcr 


college  boy  who  had  been  overseas  16 
months.     He  says: 

For  my  16  months'  service  overseas.  1  am 
given  the  huge  amount  of  four  points.  I 
have  gone  through  tropical  hurricanes  and 
typhoons.  I  have  had  two  ships  shot  out 
from  under  me,  and  for  all  this  I  get  four 
points,  but  that  youngster  who  cat  at  my  side 
at  the  university  and  who  married  about  the 
time  I  went  overseas,  who  now  has  a  wife  rnd 
one  child,  and  v/ho  has  never  gotten  100 
mLcs  from  the  school,  gets  at  least  10  points 
against  my  4  points  for  combat  servic;. 

To  this  obser\-ation  the  naval  cfflccr 
reminded  me  that  10  points  is  all  the 
Navy  gives  for  dependency  and  the  rec- 
ord of  the  same  hearings  show  that  I 
responded: 

V.'ell,  If  you  want  to  defend  such  a  cock- 
eyed point  system  you  can  of  course  do  so. 
but  I  say  that  by  any  fair  and  reasonable  rule 
the  man  v;ith  16  months  overseas  combat 
serv  ce  should  hcve  more  points  and  more 
consideration  than  the  youngster  who  re- 
jnained  at  home. 

I  realize  fi^ll  well.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
anyone  who  dared  to  offer  any  criticism 
of  or  suggestions  to  the  brass  hats, 
either  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  in  time 
cf  war,  was  frowned  upon,  if  not  ridi- 
culed, in  certain  circles,  but  the  time  has 
come  for  plain  speaking;  when  both  the 
Army  and  Na^•y  must  realiee  that  the 
war  is  over  and  that  they  must  now  come 
down  to  earth  and  understand  that  these 
fine  young  men  and  women  who  offered 
their  services  during  the  darkest  days  of 
our  Nation's  history  are  entitled  to 
No.  1  priority.  Many  of  these  gallant 
men  and  courageous  women,  languishing 
in  Army  camps,  on  ships,  and  at  naval 
bases,  are  desperately  needed  at  home. 
To  be  given  the  "assurance"  by  the  brass 
hats  that  these  fighting  men  will  all  be 
demobilized  by  next  spring  or  summer 
is  mighty  little  comfort  or  consclatioii 
either  to  them  or  their  anxious  families. 
They  have  done  a  good  job  and  it  is  the 
height  of  absurdity  for  either  the  Army 
or  the  Navy  to  insist  on  keeping  thou- 
sands of  men  in  idleness  for  such  ari 
extended  jjeriod  of  time. 

I  know  how  these  men  feel.  I  recall 
that  in  Prance  after  the  World  War  I 
armistice  was  signed  that  immediately 
the  cry  went  up  "Finis  le  guerre" — the 
war  is  over — and  that  is  what  our  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  marines  are  saying 
and  thinking  now.  The  time  has  come. 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress  is  going  to 
have  to  take  the  proverbial  bull  by  the 
horns  and  co  something  about  it — now. 


The  Fift'^   rn--I.,-       \    ^n:;£rf   D-T   ^-r 
the    Member*    Ol    '     -r     ■\r:r«d    ["ortts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  D.  LMiwtRi  BUUIk  Al    il 

or    fCNNSYLVANlA 

IN  TUI  HOUSI  OP  RIPRXStNTATIVES 

Friday.  O^^tobcr  19.  1945 

Mr.  BRUMBAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
end  of  World  War  II  has  brought  as  its 
nfteimath  a  number  of  paramount  Kssucs 
ux;d  pvrplcxmg  problems.    Among  Uit 
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'i-^n.t  of  mOBMOtOtts  ini-i<>!. 
riti?'>ns  In  every  walk  of 


chief  r- 
to  An 

life  Is  ti  1   of  remedying   the 

defects  In  i..     i^,.  ...iain  for  demobiliza- 
tion of  our  armed  forces. 

Younp  men  in  the  various  bianch^'s  of 
the  military  and  naval  service  are  writing 
to  their  parents,  relatives,  and  friends 
and  r-  ■'  condiUons  in  their  daily 

lives  li...:  ^.inand  immediate  correction 
by  military  and  naval  authorities.  In 
many  Instances  officers  in  our  armed 
forct\s  who  have  been  sent  overscans  in 
the  closlnK  days  of  the  war  with  Japan 
and  who  have  no  combat  experience  to 
their  credit  are  exercising  their  author- 
iiy  in  a  disgusting  manner.  It  is  related 
by  parents  of  veterans  with  Ions  months 
of  combat  duty  that  they  are  belnp  re- 
quired to  perform  unnecessary  tasks  by 
young  oflilcers  with  a  desire  to  show  their 
authority.  In  many  c&se%  ihcy  are  re- 
quired to  perform  the  nv  duties  sev- 
eral timt's  on  the  iheor,  ;.'i.*i  repetition- 
of  the  task  will  kt'ep  their  minds  occupud 
and  give  them  the  appearance  of  betnu 
kept  busy, 

Methods  of  Intimidation  of  the  vUe.Ht 
fcOi't  uir  prdcticod  tlu<  mojil  flAtirant  one 
tx'lnu  ihr  Uireat  of  court  nmittai  n  un 
enliNlcU  mun  writer  lu  h'  i  iMenla- 
live  Ml  CitnMiTM.  Buch  dtbi^iiog  \mV' 
Hot  un  tiid  pat  I  uf  offit^rrn  Ui  uui  ariut^d 
furooA  In  a  ult^neh  In  Uit)  iwnlill  uf  lib< 
•rty-luvinii  Amoi-lc«n*        i  i 

iiK  ThiM  In  0«p«(<iRtl,v  lrut«  wiipii 

II  i«  '  1  ilmt  th»  dftUAl  of  liiieiiv 

i<i  i.u.  iitu  foi'CM  li  oontrftry  to  ih» 
frenftird  n(li*niptN  to  rinblHMon  Ui«  ion- 
jtel  of  Uu  iiii'd  "four  fri'edoniV  on 

tile  fiohi  i  the  wot  Id     ll  Im  a  de- 

preHHiuM  thuuMhl  lliat  Ainerlcnn  voutlt 
in  ih«<  utiiiniui  of  their  country  under- 
lutiiK  hciolc  Muetirlei'K,  nre  foiced  lo 
bow    Iti    the   %l\  I    nuiMMlor  officn^ 

WlMMt  Utt "     .<>i   for  fiindamrnial 

AflMllciiii  I''  on  u   pAi    v^Mh    iiic 

hidtcr  nf    iht.    (U'  ,itid 


infrni 


U- 


army  tiiut  v. ...  :  ..  tn* 


Mlly  br  a  stlttmN  uI  dlaitracv  to  liic  Uci  • 
man  Nation 

It  In  beyond  contradiction  that  dlsel- 
pllno  U  ncceiuary  in  milltai-y  and  navul 
lilt,  but  there  is  a  wide  (!  !  ce  bi'- 
tween  approved  methods  nnw,  i.,*  .sy.stem 
that  Is  beioR  followed  In  nome  branches 
■.of  our  ai'     -'■   r  c  v^:       ,  Kuiliy  oi 

breach  o.  Ki.iuie  to  be 

just  and  abide  by  the  common  rule.s  of 
cuii  ■         ;  (  .  ■  !   to  be  placed  in 

sui  scarred     troop.s. 

Count  !:.  ihe  rank  and 

file  01    '  '  '  '      , 

held  I'  ,    ^         .  !  ,,  ,.  I.'.  . ,,,:,   .     ,  _,-■ 
In  civilian  life  in  coniparl.son  to  some  of 
thflr  superior  cfflrcrs.  who  for  the  rtr.^t 
time  In  lln«ir  mreeri*  have   occupied  a 
place  of  1  nee  %n  leaders  in    our 

Krmed  foiv   ^  »iiii  iii*  corn'spondlnw  n  ' 
vanUffei  of  utrrnctlve   salary   i;nd    t 
be«t  poMlble  ..m  to  provide  them 

with  living  c  MH  superior  lo  ilu 

under  their  (   n  n; md. 

The  attitude  ttispiayed  by  overbearing 
ofBcers  bent  on  showing  their  authority 
Is  a  definite  barrier  to  any  hope  that 
amy  bo  held  for  !'■  ^ir  •  volun- 
teer recruiting   };•  ■  .^n;     i!i     ^    t-i 

eneourtfe  and  n"- ^^    'm  ;"■;•;.   a-:- 
cana  lo  consider  a  career  m  the  compou- 


■Ml!  ':,;!irhe.s of  military  or  n.T'Tl  •  wcc. 
H'  ■  :<  we  embark  on  a  world  n,  un  to 
r  ,  ;  ;  I'  Ics.sons  of  democrncy  to  the 
:-  i: ..  -1  the  univcr:  e  it  may  be  a  tlme- 
^  •  tion  of  great  merit  to  have  our 
rrn  tury  and  naval  leaders  consider  the 
uim.ediate  need  of  Indoctrinating  oflScer 
personnel  with  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  the  respect  that  is 
due  every  American  youth  irrespective 
of  his  station  in  life.  Arrogance,  cocki- 
ness, and  the  complete  denial  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  American  citi- 
zens in  the  uniform  of  their  country  as 
practiced  by  certain  deluded  officers 
has  resulted  in  immea.^urable  criticism 
and  should  be  no  longer  tolerated  by 
thase  in  authority  and  who  have  the  ob- 
ligation to  correct  such  evil  conditions. 

The  success  of  the  volunteer  recruiting 
programs  is  of  great  Importance  in  the 
efforts  of  Congress  to  convince  military 
and  naval  fiuthoritles  of  the  Insistent  and 
fervcn*.  riemr.nds  for  the  immediate  dis- 
charae  of  all  married  men  in  service  so 
that  they  may  return  to  civilian  life  and 
assist  In  the  prestTVfttlon  of  one  of  our 
most  cheri.ihed  institutions— the  Ameri- 
can hom«'.  In  addition,  men  in  llmltx«d 
service  with  many  m<uiihi  of  duly  but 
unable  to  amas^  any  rippr»nmbl««  number 
of  the  p<iinij»  neeehMiry  for  diMcharte,  Are 
belnti  deprived  nf  ih^ir  rhthi  to  raiume 
their  peaoeiiine  niodo  of  livlntt.    Mnny 

'^  "  I  in  thix  i»i'  iftca* 

'    ItWHl  ttMd  i  >«mi»U 

<  I  Atid  II  In  crurl  nnd  liihumKn  lo 

'■  ■      ■  .i  ■".       •  .,       1  tup 


,t 


Voluniert  leeruitinH  huN  a  dr>nnlt«  ef- 

r    '    -  ■! ,        .        ..  ,,  ,,|.  ii^p  prenent 

'!  iH  Ihe  HiieKM  Ntul 

utrnin  of  Ihr  neiive  period  nf  the  w»r  re- 
milird  III  it  '  "riinn  of  the  draff  i 
und  Ihe  roi  ■  t  un  t)f  le«'n-nBe  yn 
Many  ynti  will  recall  were  forced  to  Ininr- 
rupi  their  eduewtlon.  und  now  with  the 
Wiir  tnniiiuurd  ihrir  \w{h^  of  rr.Humlng 
>•<  linoi  or  ml  Cling  cctllogo  \n  eerlain  to  b« 
dcfcHird  with  the  rcHult  that  It  [a  ixiund 
lo  prove  (Ictrlmentnl  to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  thl.s  Nation. 

At  thlM  time  I  wl.sh  to  add  my  voice  In 
b<^hair  of  American  pri.soners  of  war.  It 
Is  my  firm  opinion  that  uny  American 
you  til  who  has  Bpent  months  behind  the 
barbed- wire  enclosures  of  an  enemy 
!>  ip.  or  who  has  survived   the 

1  '      !•  5»ea  In  being  rescued  from  a 

sinking  ship,  that  ntich  p<'rsonnel  should 
be  disthnrged  without  requlrlnf:  them  to 
qualify  under  the  present  point  system. 

As  a  member  of  the  United  Stales  army 
"''  '  ■        in  Qermany  followinu  the 

'  N       inber  11.  1918.  I  believe  I 

am  Quallflcd  by  experience  to  voice  the 
■      of  Ami-  'idlers  In  Worli 

VI;      :  >t  are  n    -         to  be  relumed 
home  yei  they  are  belna  retained  over- 
for  the  purpose  of  jxiliclni  areM  In 
!      '!><"  Rnd  the  rest  of  the  world. 

1  Mn  certain  that  many  Members  of 

'  ■  vltwaihat  the  United 

;  <:  be  expected  to  fumi.sh 

1  !  Kge  segment  of  the  Army  of  Occupa- 

'    !    '    •  "    '    "    V  Allied  Nations  closer 

-      .    1  trea.i  should  be  ex- 

J'        •  "    the  bulk  of  the  Usic. 

Hiv      •  i.r  ruunuies  are  closer  to  the 

Mey  ran  operate  at  less  expenae 

1    :  at  the  same  time  arrange  a  system 


of  f--'i  lis  to  ijcrmlt  military  per.sonnel 
to  \        :    .^Ir  homes  at  frequent  Intervals. 

The  Huge  expense  in\-olved  In  retaining 
United  fitates  troops  overseas  should  be 
fully  leaUzed  by  every  thoughtful 
American.  With  the  national  debt  now 
in  excess  of  $260,000,000,000  we  must 
trim  our  Federal  expenditures  and  make 
certain  that  the  United  States  Veterans' 
Administration  i-eceives  sufficient  ap- 
propriations to  care  for  the  needs  of 
every  ijian  and  woman  who  wore  tlie 
uniforra  of  their  country.  We  owe  an 
everlasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
heroes  of  all  of  this  Nation's  wars  and 
in  discliarging  our  solemn  obligation  to 
the  defenders  of  our  country  let  us  be 
certain  that  we  are  not  guilty  of  the 
hideous  practice  of  giving  mere  Up  serv- 
ice In  return  for  the  great  human  sacri- 
fices r«idered  by  American  service  men 
and  women. 

Congless  has  approved  legislation  de- 
signed to  stimulate  volunt-    ■  r       : :•  - : 

and  it  ks  reported  that  en 

being  accepted  at  the  rate  of  l.OUO  daily, 
Such  response  lo  the  invitation  to  con- 
sider a.  career  In  the  Army  is  very  en- 
couraging and  If  we  are  kUccrN«ful  in 
plAclni  a  oheckreln  on  the  Niily  unticM  o( 
komo  rreiponiilble  officer  pen»onnel  in 
U'ylnff  lo  ahow  their  Authority  In  an  a4  ro< 
lant  nwnner,  there  i"  •  '  '»'M>  •<>  it^*  tnnny 
inoi't)  tftoUHttnda  of  \  .di. 

'■    ■  ■  I     '    ■     ■      ■ 

'■-■-•■  4-      :  ^ .   -   !..  I  .i.i  -    I..  . :..   jui ,;. ^ 

Of  Ncr^iMH  nndvr  mrnw  upMait  in  iho 
Hni'b  oflMn  nfActr  who  1m  hndiy  iMtkinv  In 
the  MttiibuiMt  NO  necfuaiy  fur  (!»mmiN- 
NiohrdberNonnt*!. 

Tor  Ae  nakrof  emi)hR*l«i  T II' 

Irig  mjjrfqnent  thil  military  u^.i  i 

Rtithot-llleii  curb  iho  nbtineM  that  nre  rr« 
vcNlrd  In  the  fnllowitiM  Mtoi'*  and  ihnt 
fhey  laite  notice  of  llie  fart  that  the  nvei . 
whrlml^H  majority  of  the  Ammcnn  pro- 
pie  divHire  the  immrdlai  nil 

nmrrlri  men  in  unlforrii  . ;  jui 

considA  atlon  be  given  lo  the  plirht  of  the 
leen-ftde  youths  and  enliMrd  personnel 
In  limited  service,  with  monlhs  of  serv- 
ice, yet  unable  to  return  lo  a  useful  place 
In  civilian  life  because  they  are  being  re- 
tained by  the  armed  forces  in  the  pcr- 
formanjce  of  menial  and  u.srlr.s.s  tasks 
that  hoTT  no  value  or  any  .ilRniflc.ince  lo 
the  neo^s  of  our  national  defen.se. 

The  following  excerpts  from  .nome  of 
the  huidrcds  of  ccmmi:*  ' — n\\a  that  I 
have  nitelved  from  ser\  i  and  their 

loved  (Jncs  are  re.'^peclfully  referred  to 
your  attention  In  the  hope  that  the  views 
of  my  :onstltuent.s  may  be  of  value  In 
convuK  lug  military  and  naval  authorities 
of  the  r  eccjulty  for  further  liberalization 
of  the  point  system  a.s  modification  h 
urKcntlV  needed  lo  correct  m:\ny  uliirlng 
defect. sj In  the  demobllliiitlon  program. 
For  obflous  rcojions  the  Identity  of  thn 
author.!  of  ihe.sc  letters  and  occcrpts  la 
not  disclosed: 

-,  UwiTB)  Statu  or  AwiaurA. 

September  il.  I94S. 
»Ao:  It  c»rt«lnly  u  n  crime  to  hi»v«  alt 
iou««ndi  of  young  mtu   jvut   lyinn 
loing  nothing.    Wi.     ; 


CAMJ'   ■ 

Dkar 
theav   t 
around 
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tUMi  to 


tit  ordering  imm. 

tht  point  or  th«  Aiiny  ncMts/ 

llacAr^hur  aayi  that  he   will    only   nwd 

900.000  men  for  the  entire  P.»Cinc  nrin,  und 

high-ranking  offlcrn  »tiii  hnut  tho 

tht  ftrvlce  so  they  can  keep  thnr 


y*t  the 

men  in 
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high  rank.  Surely  our  CongreMmen  do  not 
think  thRt  the  fellowi  will  ever  forget  that 
they  (the  Congressmen)  are  not  doing  a  thing 
toward  getting  the  men  home. 

The  whole  story  Is  that  they  are  afraid 
of  unemployment  If  they  let  the  boys  out 
of  the  Army,  and  the  higher  Army  officers 
use  that  argument  to  keep  the  boys  In — a 
lot  of  the  men  who  are  generals  now  will 
l>e  put  back  to  majors  when  the  Army  is  sent 
home  and  they  don't  Intend  to  let  that  hap- 
pen if  they  can  help  It. 

It  seems  that  even  the  parents  of  the 
boys  In  the  service  do  not  realize  what  is 
happening  to  their  sons.  If  this  goes  on 
much  longer  many  will  return  nothing  but 
tramps.  Nearly  every  cent  a  lot  of  them 
make  goes  for  liquor  and  women.  You  would 
never  believe  the  rate  of  venereal  diseases 
that  Is  sweeping  the  Army  and  a  night  never 
goM  by  that  the  MP's  don't  pick  dosens  of 
drunks  up.  in.  and  around  town. 

And  you  cannot  exactly  blame  the  fellows, 
for  the  otncers  have  become  so  overbearing 
that  timet  it  Is  hard  for  anyone  to  control 
their  temper.  They  have  even  started  a  fcrm 
of  basic  training  over  again,  every  day  we 
must  go  out  fur  close  order  drill.  All  this 
foolishness,  if  so-called  discipline,  is  com- 
pletely wrecking  the  roen'i  <■  ■  ■•  sense, 
It  ll  so  depressing  and  morale  :  .  iig  thttt 
all  the  fellows  want  to  do  U  go  to  town  and 
gel  drunk  nnd  of  course  with  all  the  taverns 
and  kireeiK  full  of  Uhim  woiupm  yuu  can  eas- 
ily I  Ute  results  w  >•  I  '  i  yet  no 
tiiK  lu  DArt  abuui  I  >oy  (le« 
n)iiUiii«i>  lite  Army.  Thia»><  ■•  uainoMi 

Ib   itinnlltilv    ilii  ^ruifl 

I  MMM  telldws 

ii'dnl      ''  ■"■■<H    '  ''f-v    Will 

Hitiiw  I'  >  '    till  ti  ii« 

nil" 
nl 

light  IS  sniiunii  iNihvrs  ovpiupiim  Hm  hu  I 
hHVe  not  berii  piii  mi  nny  shiiipiiiM  list,  but  a 
fellow  who  sleep*  hem  to  tne  ha*  been,  He 
hae  (Wii  rhiUlii'ii  anU  is  un  ypur*  nld,  but 
because  Up  lins  lint  00  pululN  m  U  ytmra'  eerv- 
lOf  he  must  go  overevM,  and  yei  there  nrr 
ihouaands  ol  single  boyi  that  have  iiothiiig 
to  tie  them  down  and  have  likewise  only 
been  m  the  Army  4  or  B  monihM.  Yet  they 
are  lying  around  dmng  nothing  and  much 
Woreo   ths   Army   in   talking   of    ii  .ing 

them  and  hert  nil  the  fathers  sit  ver 

a  word  about  gottiug  home  to  theu  imuuics. 

Tou  oannot  imagine  how  bitter  the  men 
are  about  the  way  they  are  bving  tr«ate#. 
I  have  B««n  some  of  the  most  brutal  ftghta 
you  ever  dresmed  of  right  in  the  twrraoks. 
in  the  etrtets,  m  alleys,  or  anywhere  strained 
nerwi  mnt  and  expUxle.  And  when  men 
decide  to  flKht  it  out,  each  knowing  tht 
most  deadly  and  brutal  blow*  the  Army 
could  teach,  well,  many  shall  carry  the  scars 
aiii  injuries  to  their  graves. 

We  have  all  earned  our  discharges  and 
cannot  figure  out  why  there  Is  not  some  ac- 
tion taken  tu  release  us  who  are  not  nevded 
in  the  Army,  and  also  tht  battle-weary 
■oldlera  oveneas  immediately. 

X  am  not  writing  this  because  I  think  we 
ahould  not  defend  our  oountry.  but  because 
1  think  It  U  u  sin  and  a  crime  tu  have  so 
many  young  mm  ^  the  best  yean  of 

their  lives  doing   ^      .      a- 

The  war  Is  over  aua  X  can  aet  no  reason  for 
It  to  tak*)  n  year  or  two  to  get  the  men 
home.  It  rcquirea  action  right  away,  and 
please  tell  the  Congreasman  for  mo  that 
•very  man  In  the  Army  is  awaiting  their  ac- 
tion and  \r  '\\  itnping  you  give  thla  aertoua 
Consldrrntt    . 

Your  loving  son. 

Jack. 

Btmutn  SO.  IMS 
Dt\R  Mn   BavMBAtNiN:  Is  the  United  Slates 

0<  .1  KDlng  to  be  crurl  encugh  to  sri'.d 

tnii  <'iii(us  fur  IS  munthh?     Inn't  there 

•nouth  single  men  to  cccui)y  Jrpan  and 


Germany  without  depriving  ovu  children  of 
fathers? 

Is  the  Government  going  to  pay  me  11.800 
when  they  could  pay  a  single  fellow  $900? 
Are  they  trying  to  cut  expenses?  It  Is  not 
fair  to  take  the  fathers  away  from  families. 
The  children  thinlc  they  don't  have  to  listen 
since  their  daddy  Isn't  home. 

Why  are  they  going  to  let  us  worry  and 
eat  our  hearts  cut  for  the  men  we  love? 
Pleasp.  sir.  help  us  to  get  our  men  home. 
Sincerely  yours, 


APO.  San  Francisco.  Calif.. 

September  24.  1945. 
Deas  Uncle  Bob:  This  Isn't  a  personal  let- 
ter as  much  as  it  Just  a  plain  gripe.  There's 
an  Army  regulation  that  prevents  a  member 
of  the  military  forces  from  corresponding 
with  a  Member  of  Congress  and  In  so  domg 
criticizing  any  policy  of  the  War  Department 
or  Its  sutKllvlded  agencies.  Never  In  all  my 
Army  experience  have  I  seen  so  much  con- 
centrated Inefficiency  as  there  Is  In  this  par- 
ticular locality.  In  the  European  theater 
of  operations  curh  compleu  and  Inexcusable 
Inefficiency  would  not  be  toltraved  for  the 
length  of  time  that  it  takes  a  general  officer 
to  reduce  a  second  lieutenant  to  a  private 
which  I  know  to  have  happened  in  the  lengti^ 
of  time  necessary  to  remove  a  bar  from  a 
shoulder, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Another  thing,  the  veterans  of  the  ITO 
are  receiving  a  dirty  (t    '  eniing  pro- 

in»llona.    One  of  liie  II  ■'I  prumoteM 

I  Ills  iiieffieieney  i*  ihu  lu.  i  « 

In  ilii*  theater  wrtr  kivpu  d  j  • 

iii'ii  li'li'ir  :  in  the  Iftn  ariivrrt 

''  '   '"    VMto   In   I     <    "f   thr   pffiltais   IrnlM 

llirnlri     irrrhliiM    !'•     i<>'  *  '>lis       ll    niso 

Ml  ..It'  1 1  :  •  I'Vrry 

(  Mill  CI  11  vi'pi'p 

I'  K    Unit    llu*   prii> 

I'  '  ,   the  woili   wii« 

I  '  to  junior  iS  who  must  « 

ti..   ^   ,k  hut  just  d »^i.i>  ad    n  becausv 

the  Wdik  dopsn'i  belong  to  them. 

•  *  •  •  • 

I  hopo  that  you  are  abU  to  eall  mv  irttrr 
III  the  proper  notice     You  would  be  • 
and  tht  rest  uf  the  troups  In  this  ari>,.  ..  »,.  >.i 
service, 

■inoerely, 


-.  Pa..  October  if.  l»4S. 


DKAa  Sn:  My  conscience  prompu  me  to 

write  you  concerning  faster  demobillKatlon 
of  our  bojra  In  the  Army  which  1  too  think 
haa  been  sadly  nrglectrd  for  different  rea- 
sons both  political  and  personal,  and  which 
I  think  Is  a  very  gravt  mlntakt, 

I  as  corresponding  aecretary  of  the  ^— — 

organiaation  In in  your  congressional 

(!  Miive  received  many  letters  erpressiiig 
I  '■  and  disgust  with  their  Congre**- 
mrn  und  Senators  back  home,  lookinu  to  and 
depending  on  them  to  do  their  utmost  to 
hasten  demobiliration  so  they  can  be  back  in 
their  homea  where  thry  can  aupport  and  rear 
their  children  as  int*nd»d.  And  in  many 
cases  despite  the  0(^  '  neiu  ihry 

art  sorely  itMded,  i  t heat  let- 
ters and  the  name*  ol  tiie  buys  li  yuu  wtela 
me  to  do  ao. 

Now  the  large  majority  of  the  boya  oom* 
plaining  are  of  highly  intelligent  and  very 
fine  prlnrtrles.  and  huvt  the  highest  reepect 
and  piiti  !i)r  their  country,  many  have 

been  in  t  ly  2  or  3  yrnis  and  there  are 

bitter  complaints  from  both  abroad  and  in 
the  States. 

They  feel  the  war  la  over  and  the  boya 
should  be  demobUUed,  The  thousands  are 
not  needed,  especially  the  fnthrm  of  several 
years'  standing,  much  more  '  Uian  thty 

have  been  eo  far  and  I  pen  ,.   itel  thry 

are  fully  JiutlQed  In  ftfUni  aa  they  do. 


Now  as  CongTMaman  and  personal  ac- 
quaintance I  feel  that  you  will  consider  this 
letter  In  the  spirit  in  which  it  Is  written. 
and  start  a  movement  which  the  boys  ere 
waiting  and  praying  for  as  well  as  their  chil- 
dren, wives,  and  motliers. 
Very  sincerely, 

Mrs  ► 


-.  Pa..  October  J3.  1945. 


Deak  Sin:  There's  one  thing  that  I  can- 
not understand,  and  that's  why  this  little 
note  to  you.  First  of  all.  I'm  wondering 
how  you  Members  oI  Congress  were  able 
to  talce  that  sleeping  tablet  that  General 
Marshall  and  company  slipped  you  men  right 
t>eXcre  you  convened.  I'm  referring  to  that 
grandstand  play  that  was  pulled  In  regard 
to  holding  a  35-38  year  old  man  in  the  Army 
if  he  does  not  have  2  years'  aervloe. 

Eighteen  months  ago  the  draft  boards  quit 
drafting  men  that  age — they  found  out  it 
was  a  mistake.  Now  they  are  discharging 
men  in  that  age  bracket  only  if  he  has  94 
months"  service.  That,  In  my  cplnlon.  and 
all  other  personfi  with  a  little  common  senae, 
is  really  one  fur  the  books. 

*  *  *  •  * 
What  I  would  like  to  know  li.  How  can 

a  body  of  men  like  the  one  you  are  a  Mem* 
ber  uf ,  sit  and  know  that  thcae  military 
braaa  hats  have  a  rope  attached  to  old 
men— old    111    the   seiue   uf    military    dutyl^ 

2  know  everyiiii'"j  '"ii'i  be  o «  ■^••rnighi, 

but  1  ran't  t<  ud  how 

aovept  a  derifcuiii  uar  ihal. 

•  •  * 
New 


*«  ian 


f9U  iiiiiili  yiiu 


e    I 
wiiulH 


feel,   Mr, 


Onm'>'«"^maH,  u  buu  weee  iuai  Mtliitg  In  an 
An  i>  gt  N  yeari  of  gfe-Hiiiiiiig  like 

a  (uw  lit  a  pa«t\ire  (Inlhg  iitrthiiiM  nt>«1 
wati'hliiM  all  otiiei  Mien  yuur  own  age 
leaving^  j 

»  s  t  si* 

When  la  OMigreas  itiiliiN  to  inM  the  heal 
ihosa  it'  ^  iifitig  a  irand* 


.III!  play 


nlay 
Very 


truly  yuuiK. 


Mri 


Alll>t;.ru 


EX'Il: 


or 


f ,  r  <  <■  I  *• 


lvi_M.\liK^ 


HUN    PHILIP  J    PHILBIN 

or  MAMACNUUTtfl     j 

IN  TMI  ROUSE  OP  RIPRBBENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  19.  194S 

Mr.  PHILBIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD,  I  Include  the  following  letter  and 
resolution: 

HrLLAt  CNAPtn.  OaoKM  or  AnvfA, 
Lou>el(.  Man..  September  1»,  I94S, 
Hon    Phjiii*  T' 

Hvusc  uf  J.  ■itotiven, 

Wo.*htri(7rofi    f)  C. 

DtAa  MewMNMnva  PNiLeiN  Ail  offioere 
and  membera  of  oMT  ehayler  have  uuani- 
moualy  voted  to  forward  to  you  the  ench.sed 
copy  of  the  cable  which  haa  brrn  (iispntched 
In  '  ne  of  the  entire  Otdrr  ol  Ahepa  to 

tti<  I  of  Foreign  Ministers  In  LOMOtt 

in  bfiinii  of  Greece  and  of  her  juu  rights 
and  demands. 

The  American  people  are  mindful  of  thn 
tremendous  lacriflcea  so  readily  arcepted  by 
the  Greeks  for  the  triumph  of  our  common 
cauae  n     :  t    '  .   terrible  years  of  enemy 

occupu  <d.    The  heroic  resist- 

ance of  Orevct  tu  Axis  aggreaalon,  a  rr- 
statanoe  undertaken  against  hopeleaa  odds, 
ahnll  remain  an  imperishable  refotd. 


Atlir, 


APPF.xniX  TO  Tin:  CoXcni.S^-PtVAL  RECORD 


TV       i:     !   (tnlty  nf  thin,  ru-  i'">   '  ..    intry 

i;ri '  >•■  ;  i!      ,n:  i",     i  vrl  ,a>.l  l.i;,;     >i  .  1     n  :■    ! 
-    ..'.:.''     '        ;  ; '  '  !'■     (  i:'f'<  i>     Is     r'.'   \v     :i  ■      ;.;i :: :. ' 
VV^'    !     •  ,!!i    *  ,■  h    \  ■    M    ■    ,    ^1.,,.    ^,   ii'~    !!.tl'ii':;r»-  HncI 
ivi    tXt«uU     ><.Ui     Ju-.p       ;:     !.f!;i,:r    1,1     ili»'    Cll\»*e 

»nd  (-if  the  lerrltortal  h;  iI  !•  ]  ,r,«tionnl  rlnht^ 
of  thu  valiant  ally,  u«  pn-^.-i  t,  ,i  i  t^g 
Counctl  or  Porelfn  Mlnl8tri>  uner- 

at«<l  In  tb«  enclosed  copy  ul   the  afoteiiatd 
cabi*. 
Thank  you 

Oratefully  yours, 

OBoaoR  P.  Tmommon. 

President. 

Whereas  the  heroic  people  of  Greece  held 
tht  Ha«l  and  Wscut  hordes  nt  bny  for  miury 
month*  In  1940  anrt  1!)41  nnd.  by  their  bril- 
liant resistance,  .  \  he  myth  of  Axis 
Invincibility  and  ;uri,<ii  •.he  tide  of  battle, 
defeallnn  Italy  and  nghtlng  resolutely  the 
delaying  action  against  v.  ci  •■  r^s  which 
aided  Russia  to  «tr>p  th-  n  ..  •  ihc  very 
gate  of  Moscow  -  •  IViimn  nsurh  needed 
time  snd  moral  !\.  i  .;  •;  AnuTlca  the  cppor- 
tunlty  to  orir»nlBe  her  industrial  might  and 
mlllt«ry  power;  and 

Whereas  Greece  is  trKdltlonnllv  loyal  to  the 
Western  Allies  and  hN"  -  r-  .  i-.-d  by  warm, 
time-hunored  and  \u.i  i.-.i..  i>  ,.  •  .  (  (rlend- 
ahlp  and  religion  with  Kvivtu,  >;  <i  .  a  co«»tNl 
fortress' of  strateKic  signifu.i:.>  i  ^nd  ii  de- 
pendable ally  whose  poAitloti  should  be 
strengthened,  and 

Whereas  ethnically,  ethically,  and  histor- 
ically Enatcrn  Thrace.  EpiruK,  the  Dodecaneee 
and  Cyprus  inar^uahlv  arp  and  have  been 
Greek  territory  sincf  :  >i  ,  ah  of  history  and 
the  Utceks  have  b«cu  ;he  bulwark  of  de- 
mocracy and  western  civili*j\tlon  fighting 
tbe  b«ttites  against  barbarisn  iiu-aders  which 
matle  eventually  Europe  and  Aiaeiicm  possi- 
ble; and 

Whereas  the  victorious  Allies  under  the 
Atlantic  Charter  are  comnaitte^J  to  the  poli- 
cies of  self-determinatlc!.  *  peoples  and  se- 
curity of  nations  froni  ,  •^.-;ion  and,  in 
conformity  with  these  paiicies.  Greece  is 
legitimately  euUlled  to  a  favorable  rectlflc.-i- 
tlon  of  her  frontiers  and  particularly  to  the 
territory  hereinbefore  menUoned  and,  Inci- 
dentally, the  Allies  are  morally  lx)Und  to 
recognize  her  unlalUiig  loyalty  and,  as  well. 
her  timely  and  valuable  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  cause  and  to  reward  her  for 
her  sacrlflces  In  Wood  and  material  by  sup- 
porting her  claims  to  Just  reparations  from 
the  Axis  aggressors  who  plundered  her  coun- 
try and  destroyed  its  resotirces;  and 

Whereas  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Ahepa.  an 
American  organization,  having  more  than 
400  chapters  In  the  United  Slates,  assembled 
In  annual  convention  m  tlie  citv  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  voicing  t:  >  .ei;;'rr.ents  and 
hopes  of  about  a  million  \:;..  :  _w..^  of  Greek 
descent,  all  of  whom  have  .V C:/  faith  In 
the  sense  of  Justice  of  each  Manner  in  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers,  gave  careful 
consideration  to  the  roregomg  matters,  and 
thereupon  It  was  unanimously 

i^e.^<  ;  .'  Tr.  :  the  Supreme  Ledge  of  the 
Order  A  ,   ;  i    respectfully    petition    and 

hereby  petitions  Your  E.xcellencv  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  to 
consider  fully,  in  the  light  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  and  determine  favorabiv  tl.e  Ui. 
claims  of  Greece — lirstiy.  for  thf  aw,  -r  :.;  ,: 
of  due  reparations;  secondly,  for  the  t..:u\- 
allon  of  Epirus.  the  Dodecanese,  and  Cvj_ru.. 
and  thirdly,  the  rectification  of  the  Bul- 
garian boundary  to  a  hue  which  will  provide 
the  maxii  .:  natural  defense  from  this 
predatory  ,...' --es.^  t  r^h-  iwackeC  her  ;.eigh- 
bors  thrice    .:.    ■.-.:►•?-   uti  lUt- 

be.ir    ;;i    ::;.;. J    •:!.»:    "i.ex-    ..s*  ..  u^   ^,r,     v.t.u    to 

afford — 

(a)    S«TU  :•>•    r:\:n    recurring    aggressions: 
(bl    1  :,e  :;..iintenance  of  peace  m  the  B:\l- 

kaos; 


<<'   1  !M!  •   Mr.     (id  the  chance  of  nur- 
•  iple  of  Greece; 
:..'.>'  to  realise  their  Ideals 
economic  life  free  from 


lii'l    >!'  •.>!'■;.'    ■  ill- 
lenrs.   Kiid 

(el  To  enable  them  to  make  their  pacific 
•)  '!  MP  r.  <  ratic  Influence  strongly  felt  in  the 
t  d    N  iiionn'   policy  of  ensuring  durable 

peace   and   continued   progrew  in   a   better 
world. 

Your  Excellency,  to  give  Greece  less,  and 
the  two  Axis  satellites,  calculating  Bulgaria 
and  cunning  Albania,  more,  and  thus  to  keep 
Greece  weak  and  make  thrm  strong,  Inevlt- 
ably  will  bring  about  her  economic  strangu- 
lation and  military  subjugation— a  glaring 
injustice  to  a  faithful  and  honorable  ally 
and  a  glaring  historical  inequity  that  would 
remain  Indelible  In  the  memory  of  friendly 
iimall  nations. 

Bulgaria  In  the  past  had,  and  Tito's  Yugo- 
slavU  now  has,  ambttlonii  to  expand  and 
dominate  the  Balkans.  A  reaufgeut  Bul- 
garia will  revive  old  plans.  Tberefore.  a  com- 
mon frontier  between  Greece  and  Tturkey  is 
imperative.  It  wUJ  remove  the  eruptive  po- 
tential of  aggression,  in  the  event  that  mil- 
tury  or  political  neutralisation  of  the  Dar- 
danelles and  Incidental  modifications  of 
sutus  quo  Uke  place,  the  historically  Greek 
Gallipoil  peninsula  should  be  allocated  to 
Greece  for  the  foregoing  obvious,  weighty, 
and  junt  rewtonA. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Oiion  or  Ahkpa, 
Harris  J   DootAa, 
Supreme  Freaident, 

SEPTKMarR  15,  1S46. 


Thf   IJc'awar--    River    Is    Nui    .i    Dead  Nor 

Dyins  Rivi'.r 


;  XrFNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  K.  McCONNELL  JR. 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  tvlE  house  of  representatives 
Friday.  October  19.  1945 

Mr,  McCONNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
October  5  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record  is  printed  an  article  from  the  Oc- 
tober Reader's  Digest  on  the  subject  of  a 
stream  pollution  control,  entitled  "Amer- 
ica's Dead  and  Dying  Rivers."  This 
story  i.s  built  around  the  D.->laware  River. 

For  the  purpo.se  of  bringing  out  im- 
f  icLs  and  in  the  interest  of  fair 
ij.iiy.  I  am  submitting  a  reply  by  the  In- 
terstate Commission  on  the  E>elaware 
River  Basin,  an  organization  which  has 
done  con.siderable  study  and  work  in  fur- 
thering improvement  activities  on  the 
Delaware  River: 

The  title  '  America "«  Dead  and  Dying  Riv- 
ers." of  an  article  in  the  current  issue  of 
Readers  Di^st.  which  points  to  the  Dela- 
ware as  a  horrible  example  of  stream  pollu- 
tion. Is  anything  but  accurate.  It  is  moet 
:r.:sleadi;ig  and  grossly  unfair. 

While  the  section  of  the  Delaware  border- 
ing on  Philadelphia  and  Camden,  over  which 
the  author  made  his  classic  trip  the  other 
day  and  ob-served  the  some  three  hundred 
and  sixty  million  gallons  of  raw  sewage 
churning  down  the  stream  is  dirty,  in  fact 
hithv  u  rprtainly  is  neither  dead  nor  dying. 
w:-;  ,•  M;  n.:  vey  failed  to  realize,  or  at  least 
•  :  :  '  ouL  is  that  the  Delaware  has  been 
>  !  Nothing  dead  or  dying  can  qualify 
:  :  ~u  n  .-service.  And.  as  our  men  and 
v-inip:  vv  .,)  have  recently  been  in  combat 
and    on    the    production    lines    well    know. 


Aghtlnr  and  winning  wars  not  only  Involves 
blood,  sweat,  snd  tears— but  dirt,  plenty  of 
It,  as  trell. 

The  part  which  the  port  of  the  Delaware 
River,  extending  from  Trenton,  N.  J .  to 
WllminRton.  Del,,  and  including  Phllsdel- 
phla.  Cnmden.  and  Chester,  played  In  win- 
ning ^e  recent  wars  against  Germany  and 
Japan brobably  never  will  be  fully  evaluated. 
Prom  the  time  when  Hitler  Invaded  Poland 
in  19S|  until  Hlrohlto.  In  a  fnce-savlng  ges- 
ture, isported  to  his  ancient  ancestors  that 
the  atprntc  bomb  had  forced  Japan  to  »ur- 
render"  unconditionally,  ships  were  speeded 
by  da^  and  night  from  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard  and  many  privately  operated 
(■hlpy«|-da  located  along  the  befouled  but 
completely  alive  Delaware  River  to  speed  the 
day  of  victory.  Airplanes,  tanks,  trucks,  oil, 
KaaollQe.  radio  and  radar  equipment,  guns 
and  ammunition.  Iron  and  steel,  chemicals, 
and  cliemlcnl  products,  tools,  and  machinery, 
medicine  and  food,  all  manufactured  and 
processed  with  water  from  the  Delaware, 
ulm^  \«ere  shipped  from  this  region  to  all 
theaters  of  war. 

It  (in  truly  be  said  that  one  of  Uncle 
Sam's  imost  Important  arsenals  of  democracy 
was  centered  around  and  supported  by  the 
viril*  Dflaware — the  largest  fresh-water  har- 
t>or  In  the  country. 

The  two  and  one-half  million  people  In  the 
Phllaiflnhla  metroptillian  region  who  depend 
upon  the  Delaware  for  sustmnnre  and  a  llve- 
Uhoodwert  too  busy  during  the  war  to  take 
time  dff  to  give  the  river  the  scrubbing  which 
It  so  Ibadly  needed.  B\it.  they  were  fully 
aware bf  its  pllRht  and  ndoptetl  every  measure 
possible  in  the  emergency  to  protect  tuid  con- 
serre  its  waters  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent. |rhe  region  set  an  example  for  the  en- 
tire cckmtry  by  being  the  first  to  Initiate  a 
campaign,  under  the  slogan,  Water  Wins 
Wars,  for  this  purpose.  The  patriotic  re- 
sponse to  this  program  not  only  put  an  end 
to  unsieceeeary  quantitative  wasting  of  water 
but  alio  provided  the  stlmultjs  which  led  to 
the  w^structlon.  even  during  the  war.  of 
plants  (for  the  treatment  of  particularly  ob- 
noxious industrial  wastes. 

It  l3  only  because  we  had  been  at  war  both 
directly  and  actually  since  1939  that  the  au- 
thor Of  the  fallaciously  entitled  article  on 
Americas  dead  and  dying  rivers  had  an  op- 
portunity to  condemn  the  Delaware.  For 
prior  lo  Its  outbreak,  Philadelphia  was  ready 
to  embark  upon  the  construction  of  a  $42  - 
OOOOOO  sewage  collection  and  treatment 
project,  and  the  cities  of  Camden  and 
Gloucester,  across  the  river,  were  under  or- 
ders ttom  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Healthi  to  meet  their  respective  responsibili- 
ties 14  the  planned  program  for  pollution 
control  formulated  bv  the  Interstate  com- 
mlssloti  on  the  Delaware  River  Basin  and 
approvied  by  the  four  State  governments- 
New  York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware— which  support  this  agency.  These 
programs  had  to  be  set  aside  for  the  dura- 
tion b^ause  of  the  more  urgent  need  lor 
materlRls  and  manpower  to  fight  and  win 
the  w4r. 

But.  they  are  now  being  rene-r-cd.  Just  as 
soon  as  materials  and  manpower  again  be- 
come generally  available.  Philadelphia  and 
Camderi  will  be  competing  with  each  other 
to  see  Which  can  get  its  projects  started  first. 
With  ^ch  an  example.  It  is  a  certaintv  that 
the  pollution  problem  In  the  Delaware'  River 
will  be  well  in  hand  in  tha  near  future. 

Mora  than  $100.000000  has  been  ear- 
marked for  this  type  of  work  as  a  basin- 
wide  postwar  activity. 

The  Delaware  is  a  live,  virile,  and  power- 
ful riv*r.  Parts  of  it  have  been  overworked, 
are  tirgd  and  dirty,  it  Is  true.  But.  the  bath, 
so  long  forthcoming,  is  near  at  hand.  When 
cleansed.  It  will  be  freshened  and  ready  to 
serve—jas  it  did  In  war— «s  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's So.  1  assets  in  the  building  of  a  last- 
ing pei^ce  throughout  the  world. 
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Gratitude  to  The  Adjutant  General  and 
Hii  Staff  for  Their  Services  to  the  Loved 
Ones  of  Those  Who  Died  for  Their 
Country  in  Thii  V.'  r 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TiNNiHn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  19.  1945 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORO.  I  inchido  a  letter  from  Mr.  O.  A. 
Gar.stanp,  of  Knoxvllle.  Tcnn..  whose 
bravo  Foa-ln-la\v,  Lt.  Col.  Raymond 
Wor.-.hnm,  gave  his  life  for  his  country 
m  this  war. 

Mr.  Oarstanp  Is  one  of  our  b?st  cltl- 
gens  r.nd  hl.s  fine  letter  cxprcs.ses  the 
gratitude  and  appreciation  felt  by  him- 
self and  family  and  that  of  thourands  of 
othors  v.ho  are  thus  bereaved. 

The  letter  follows: 

H  '.RMLL  HlLl  S,  FOUmAIN  ClTV. 
Knrivi'-     "       i  .  Ccfobrr  17,  ;»«. 
lion,  JOMN  J    Jl 

House  of  Reptf  '■«. 

>  igton.  D.  C. 

DK\n  Ms.  Jennings:  In  these  days  when 
alnv  8t  everyone  has  s  grievance  of  some  sort, 
ss  It  were,  a  letter  of  commeiidatlon  may 
"  liar  and  unusuftl.    Never- 

t .  comes  to  me  that  a  unit 

of  i  ur  aimed  Jurces  hr.s  received  little  recog- 
nition for  the  accomplishment  of  an  almost 
superhuman  Job.  and  very  well  done  at  that. 
I  refei  to  the  Office  of  the  Adjutant  General. 

It  is  certainly  a  source  of  sincere  grr.tlfl- 
catic-n  to  us  who  have  been  bereaved  by  cas- 
ualties to  find  that  this  department  of  the 
Army  has  leaned  backwards  to  ameliorate 
our  distress.  Not  only  has  all  corrcpcndcnce 
been  answered  with  dispatch  and  efficiency, 
but  letters  hr.ve  been  couched  in  most  re- 
spectful and  sympathetic  language.,  leaving 
no  doubt  that  psinstaklng  efforts  have  been 
exerted  to  bind  up  the  wounds  wliich  sorrow 
has  caused. 

Ko  doubt  the  personnel  of  this  unit  will, 
when  the  smoke  and  fire  has  cleared  away, 
enjoy  the  h.ippy  reflection  of  a  supreme  ac- 
complishment in  the  way  of  assistance  to 
those  of  U3  who  have  suJered  from  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  of  our  loved  ones. 
Your  very  truly, 

G.  A    Cat^tanc. 


V.'hy  Continue  the  Draft? 


EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  NEBRArKA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  19.  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  cf  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Army  is  now  procuring 
more  than  l.OCO  men  a  day  by  volun- 
tary methods.  The  Navy  cut  their  draft 
call  for  November  to  1,000  men.  The 
Navy  had  16.000  voluntary  enlistments 
in  September,  and  11.800  of  these  were 
new  enlistments. 

In  this  l3tter  to  General  Hershey  I 
point  out  that  Gen.  R.  W.  Berry,  the 
Deputy  Personnel  Chief  of  the  Army, 


testified  that  the  Army  had  6.M0.000 
men  under  arms  a.s  of  October  15,  1945, 
General  Berry  furlhe*-  stated  that  there 
were  1,085,0C0  men  with  60  to  more  than 
85  polnt.s  still  In  unlfcvm.  These  men 
are  entitled  to  a  discharKo  now. 

Mr  :'  ntlve  that 

the  A:;..  ..;_  ..,::.l  •  ....  :..an  in  this 
country  for  whom  the  Army  does  not 
find  useful  emplc  ~         '  bo 

at  heme  on  an  .   _ ..nd 

not  called  back  until  they  are  ready  to 
complete  t  •  ,n  and 

put  their  1    .  ..,0  ap- 

parent that  the  draft  no  lonKcr  nced.s  to 

ari  .  ,s  to  meet 

all  their  demands. 
The  letter  follows: 

OcTCBtS  19,  1013. 

Gen.  Itwts  D,  Hct«ii«y. 

SclrcfuT  Scri'.c,'  Admt""  '•■'!'<rn. 

V.  :on.D.C. 

DSAS  Cr    --       'T        r  M    n    \v.  Berry, 

the   Deptii  of   th-   Annv, 

*  Seuu       rv 

■  >\;»y  thnt  t  lu    :\ir.    ■    , 

itary  enlistments  ut  a  rate  of 

Jiu...    |>  '»  day  for  •!"•  pist  2  weeks. 

These  enh  hav<»  .  i  since  the 

Coinjres.^  pu  t.eu   the   bill 
uuti-.ry  eiillftmrnts  in  the 

T">e   *  la   ll.ot 

they    li  at3   m 

Sep.rmber  190  and  that  ll.ro  c  were 

new  volunli»ry  cnll.Mmenls,  lU.  <,  » mounrcd 
that  the  draft  call  for  November  would  be 
only  1,000  men. 

In  the  li^ht  of  these  fit^ures  by  the  Army 
and  th  I  mi  wonderln  :  is  that 

your  (    .         Ml  h.-^s  not  am;   a  a  cut 

in  the  drr.ft  quota  fcr  November.  In  my 
humble  Judgment,  the  armed  forces  r-:e  get- 
ting all  the  men  they  need  for  replpccments. 
Gc.icrnl  Berry,  teEilfylng  on  October  18.  stated 
that  tue  Army  had  6  9SO.00O  men  In  the 
Army.  H:-  further  stated  that  there  were 
410  COO  men  wiih  60  or  more  points  in  the 
Army  at  this  time. 

lie  gave  further  Information  that  on  Octo- 
ber 15  there  were  1.930.000  men  In  the  At- 
lantic area.  2.1  CO.OOO  In  all  Paciflc  areas,  and 
3.500.000  in  the  United  States.  Tl'.is  makes 
a  total  of  6  S90.000  men  in  the  Army  on  Octo- 
ber 15.  1945.  Out  of  this  large  number  of 
men.  ho  stated  there  were  1.935.0C0  who  had 
60  or  more  points  and  were  eligible  for  re- 
lease. Cf  the  410.CC0  men  with  85  or  mere 
points.  125.C0D  were  In  Europe  and  the  Ilcdl- 
terranean  area.  Tj.OOC  in  the  Pacific.  5.000  in 
the  China-,i.urma-Indla  area,  and  200.0CO  in 
the  United  States. 

In  a  careful  study  cf  the  statement,  one 
Riks  why  is  It  longer  necessary  to  continue 
the  drait  under  Selective  Scr\-ice.  It  Is  quite 
evident  that  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are 
getting  sufficient  men  to  meet  all  their  needs 
under  the  voluntary  system.  Is  It  your  in- 
tention and  that  of  the  administration  to 
continue  the  dralling  of  men  under  the 
selective -service  law  and  keep  it  as  an  Instru- 
ment to  force  universal  compulsory  military 
training  upon  the  country?  The  selective- 
service  law  was  not  enacted  for  that  purpose. 

Ihe  people  cf  my  district  are  concerned 
about  the  continued  drafting  of  teen-age 
boys  who  ought  to  be  in  school.  The  farmers 
and  others  are  greatly  concerned  about  the 
continued  drafting  and  tsdclng  of  experienced 
farm  labor. 

I  hope  your  cC5;e  wiU  immediately  an- 
nounce a  smaller  quota  of  men  for  November 
than  was  issued  for  Octobsr.  The  draft 
should  net  be  continued  when  the  needed 
personnel  can  be  secured  by  voluntary 
methods. 

Very  truly  yours. 

A.  L.  MiLLES, 

Member  o/  Congress, 
Fourth  Disiiict  of  Nebraska. 


CoagitM  Ilevi  Atomic  Faett 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FELLN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAUr03MXA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OP  lUVRBSINTiTtVBS 

Friday.  October  19.  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Cnllfornla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Impact  of  atomic  energy 
on   our  •■    win   bt^   rc\ 

This  nev ;g  declined  to  (.-;:-,..  ..le 

pattern  of  the  world  as  radically  as  It 
Iv  hanged  by  steam  and  elec* 

t  i  .  .at  Is  what  we  mean  when  we 

.vav  we  have  entered  the  atomic  ase. 

The    followins   Is   an   article   ' ^ 

by  MartiULs   Guilds,   entitled   "C 
Hears    the    Pacts."    appearlni    m    the 
WashlnKton  Post  under  date  of  October 
19.  1845: 

CONWKVR    IIKAM   ATOMIC   TkCf 

(By  M.^rquls  Chllds)      j 

The  scientist  Is  sprakttig.  He  U;epe«kln| 
In  the  calm,  dlsp«ssluunte  volco  uf  uiie  who 
knows 

lu'  Senator  aaki  If  the  atomic  ^mb  can 
K  Mcret.  The  scirntut  k'cpllee: 
ascuulon  about  secrecy  is  largely  an 
academic  dls'.utaiun.  You  cannct  keep  the 
nature  of  the  world  a  secret.  Vau  cannot 
k?rp  atoms  secret.  They  czlet  in  every 
country. ' 

If  nnvnne  can  speak  with  authot'lty.  It  It 
P  '  .   .     ,     ^vho,  from   the 

L  i,.*»  had  n«  much 

to  do  una  the  i  if  the  atomic  bomb 

a9   r.ny   single    li... al.    More   than   any 

adtnlral  or  any  general,  what  he  sayt  has 
wclpht 

Testifying  before  Senator  Kilcokk's  sub- 
committee. Cppenhelmer  said  flatly  that 
there  can  never  be  any  effective  counter- 
mcasvires  for  the  kind  of  bombs  he  helped 
to  mf.ke  In  the  Los  Alamo  laboratory.  Thera 
is  no  way  to  detonate  them  In  advance  ex- 
cept by  shooting  down  the  shell  containing 
the  explosive,  and  a  ICO-percent  score  is  all 
but  imposs.ble. 

He  replied  cfflrmatlve'.y  when  Senator  Ftn.- 
BRiGHT  asked  him  If  It  was  not  conceivable 
that  -10.000.000  Americans  might  be  hilled 
overnight  In  the  crowded  clll&s  of  the  east- 
ern scEboard.  Soon,  he  added,  the  atomic 
c:;pIoslve  shell  will  be  adapted  to  weapons 
such  as  the  V-2  rocket,  which  tratels  faster 
than  sound. 

There  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  self- 
deception.     A  man  who  knows  has  spoken. 

As  Op;  er  made  perfectly  clear,  the 

terrible  a  ,,  ;s  a  race  between  the  nations 
for  more  deadly  atomic  weapons.  He  pointed 
out  that  one  cf  Britain's  chief  scientists  said 
recently  that  If  America  persists  in  an  a*tl- 
tude  of  secrecy,  then  the  only  choice  lor 
Britain  is  to  start  building  an  atomic  bomb 
factory. 

Perhaps  that  race  Is  Inevitable.  Perhaps 
the  doom  of  this  unhappy  species  Is  sealed 
In  any  event.  But  defeat  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted without  a  struggle. 

It  Is  here  that  opinion  seems  to  hav3  gone 
off  the  track.  Letters  that  come  to  me  say: 
•You  don  t  think  that  If  Russia  had  the 
secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  they  would  share 
it  with  us.  do  you?" 

The  answer  may  be  "No."  Btit  for  tlie 
moment  the  question  is  Irrelevant,  since 
we  must  make  every  effort  to  use  cur  bar- 
gaining power  to  get  cooperation  f  rem  Russia. 
We  must  invite  an  exchange  of  information 
on  atomic  energy  and  nuclear  physics,  and 
an  exchange  of  scientists. 

It  may  not  work.  The  suspicion  of  the 
Russians  may  be  too  dark;  It  niiay  be  im- 
penetrable. Possibly  they  are  already  com- 
mitted to  an  atomic  race. 


Ain^ 
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::  f-.i  «•  •!;♦'  ■:,-r-;ii  «i':  !sf  iu -ion  of 
i.'.>-.>»i-  ■'  .'f-'.n\  li.uL  \>.'-  :•'.-,  ..  ' .'le  at* 
t*mpt  v..  All!  be  able  i-,  .....  :.,  :  ,re  the 
world  that  we  did  everythtns;  humanly  pos- 
sible to  break  down  the  barriers  If  our  offer 
la  rejected,  then  the  blame  wil!  r-    t  p'.:  •--  here. 

Our  position  today  Is  tnrnleri>"'e  Men  In 
high  postrtons  talk  about  "keeping  the 
ttcnt"  That  wtu  the  net  effect  ot  President 
Truman's  impronapiu  remarks  In  Tennessee, 
although  he  may  not  have  iiitppded  such  a 
result. 

ThU  has  ramifications  not  visible  on  the 
surface.  Because  they  share  the  so-called 
secret  with  us.  the  British  have  been  not  a 
little  embarrassed  In  their  relations  with  the 
Hu»,sUn3.  The  reason  Is  a  clause  In  the 
lirtt!  !>  ^^"?tf  treaty  which  says  that  Britain 
wl!i  '  '  -^  'h  her  ally  all  military  and 
techiiicaii    lulorniatkcn. 

And.  as  Dr.  Oppenheimer  said,  the  time  Is 
BO  very  Bhort  The  atomic  lx;mb  gave  us  "a 
very  momentary  strengthening  of  our  mili- 
tary position  "  For  the  long  pull.  It  has 
weakened  our  military  position  and  tliis.  a.s 
Oppenhelmer  explained  it.  is  why: 

We  are  a  peace-lovli^  people.  We  would 
not  t)e  likely  to  launch  a  secret  atomic  bomb 
attack  on  another  nation  that  hed  shown  no 
overt  signs  of  making  war  on  us.  But  more 
Msreesive  peoples.  If  the  atomic  contest  Is 
once  finally  joined,  may  not  be  so  con- 
strained. 

Summing  up  Oppenhelmer's  testimony. 
Sen.itcr  FOLBRirHT  snid: 

"We  have  everything  to  gain.  then,  and 
nothing  to  lose  by  sharing  the  Information  we 
have."  If  we  can  learn  thnt  in  the  little 
time  that  Is  left,  then  we  may  still  hope  for 
a  future. 


Freedom  of  Speech  in  the  Army 


EXTENSION    f.:-'    HKMARKS 

y 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  la     :.:..  i  \  TATIVES 

Mr.  m:;.!.;  ;»  .  :  Neorai':.(     Mr.  Speak- 
er, thr.-"  ;irt  III  iMV  unsic!..'  !  :<■  r.ers  com- 

'  '■  '  '•>  i"i  :i  ri  >  {:  in  rTim:>'r.s  of  the 
\:mr-:  !,,;(•,..  Ahic::  inri:cate  that  our 
i  :.<:•;  ;ire  a 'raid  to  openly  express 
thtmst>Ives  upon  Aimy  rules  and  regu- 
l.Ttions  T^  has  ccme  tn  mv  aiicntion 
that  thf  .\!in  actually  p<)>i>  rtu'ulations 
^^  .  ;-;i  maKrs  ;:  an  c'Ti^n^c  s'.bief  to 
t'liui;  ma.t;;i!  j  r:  r  edir.-;.s  for  a  soUiier 
to  en'.-T  .1  (■•  !-.  'hv:'  ab<-sut  h\<  r\::re  in 
:?■  ^  .Arrrv  (,;  ^, ;:.  .,•  Airny  -v  ":\r.  :"■•:.>. 

ri.t    A:r;i,v  v^U  h>;o  a;  itloi.:  .i  i.-j-ila- 
'u  :i  wi.  ..■!!  violates  the  first  anv  ;.d!;:  i;i 

Ol  Itlf  K.\'.l\--\iAV\'n:  II  ;lU''niI.):>  to  im- 
frc«  ..w-:  ':,.;••-  ,:  :;■  r  ;:.v  !  ne  n>.'nibfrs 
of  the  armerJ  force.s  ov.  rrt:r'<!  .Amy 
'frers.  This  i-eeu!atio!i  (itpr.v-s  the 
1  '.red  Army  ofliccrs  of  t:.,:;-  c  r.,<titu- 
tional  righus.  The  first  amendment  lo 
the  Con.-^' ilution  reads  as  fai:   w.s 

Cortrre---  si-i.i;:  make  tu>  ..a-  r-,'s;iei-:!nt;  -.he 
establ.  hit  lit  of  religion,  or  of  prohibiting 
the  :;'.c  ,  .\<.rclie  thereof,  or  sbridcin^  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  pro>>.-  r  f  the 
right  of  the  people  peacably  to  essembie. 
•nd  to  petition  the  Government  for  redress 
or   -  net  ,-1  ru  es. 

N0'.v.>!:    ?•> 

laLions  Ail  rjj'.i 

F.'.'.'cal    ar*jv:'it«<    c-'    ;r'.Mi.i:v    r>tr«i('.ni)Pi. 
»— Crfueral.  Excepi  a.^  n  ..non/tHi  by  the  War 


Den:t.-'.mfTi'  efT  r'-;  ^v  -.i.'.v  :v>rson  In  the 
act.ve  ;:.;:,•  t.rv  ,.  r-.n  ev  ,;  tne  United  States 
or  oy  ..t.y  .'"•'w.'-tH;  ii.c::.  :jer  of  the  Regtilar 
Ari!..  •,  ;  i  <  ure  or  oppose  .n  any  manner 
-•:.:.•  ..;. station  ajlectlng  tiie  Army  or 
to  procure  personal  favor  through  legisla- 
tion are  forbidden.  No  arm,  service,  or  bu- 
reau chief,  or  subordinate  In  the  War  De- 
partment, and  li  .  p*>rson  in  the  active  mili- 
tary service  ci  •;,.  L  nlted  States  or  retired 
member  of  the  Ke^'vUar  Army  wUl  apply  to 
Congress,  committees  of  Ctongress,  or  to  any 
Member  of  Congress  for  the  enactment  or  In 
opposition  to  or  for  the  purpose  of  Influenc- 
ing legislation  of  any  kind  (except  to  pro- 
cure the  enactment  of  private  relief  legis- 
lation! without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  V/t  Private  relief  legislation 
\s,  legislation  ,  ,  j>cd  or  Initiated  by  or  on 
behalf  of  one  individual  for  reimbursement 
or  relief  to  himself  alone  for  damage  or  loes 
of  his  own  person  or  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  one  reads  this  regu- 
lation, you  can  ccme  to  but  one  conclu- 
sion and  that  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Army  to  .stifle  and  prevent  any  re- 
tired Army  oflScer  from  appearing  before 
Committees  in  Congress  or  Members  of 
Congre.^^s  in  criticism  of  the  Army.  Such 
methods.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  same  as 
those  which  Hitler  adopted  when  the 
Prussian,  Von  Steuben,  wrote  the  origi- 
nal Articles  of  War  at  Valley  Forge  in 
the  winter  of  1777-1778.  He  took  his 
pattern  from  the  Prussian  war  lords. 
This  regulation,  including  a  whole  mess 
of  other  Army  regulations,  is  Priissian  in 
design  and  a  disgrace  to  our  republican 
form  of  government. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of    .M...  ....^a:, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  19,  1945 

Ml-.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  isn't  very 
often  that  I  find  myself  in  a?:reement 
with  David  Lawrence,  but  I  would  like 
to  begin  my  comments  today  on  the 
full  employment  bill  with  a  quotation 
from  an  editorial  by  Lawrence  in  the 
current  issue  of  his  United  States  News. 
This  i.s  what  he  has  to  say: 

K'  ment  has  a  bigger  state  In  full  em- 

ployment than  any  other  grotip.  For  full 
employment  could  mean  a  consumer  p\u-- 
cnasmg  power  th  .i  •>  ;  absorb  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  c„.,.....,y  of  our  ma- 
chines. It  cculd  mean  that  we  would  have 
a  surplus  to  spend  In  foreign  countries  and 
this  wotild  tend  to  achieve  Uie  economic 
equjUbrium  for  the  world  which  is  so  much 
to  be  desired  as  a  baals  for  iatemational 
peace. 

F-,.;i  employment  means  not  only  jobs 
:>ji  .ill;  it  mean.^  sales  for  the  sale.smen. 
business  for  i..  ui.sinessman;  it  means" 
acnjallv   prn-L«  :-itv  for  all. 

i/it  ..  .r  (.  ,;.;  ttic  production  record 
of  the  '.'.  ;r  r!  mnii^trated  the  versatility 
and  ingenuity  of  the  American  system 
in  meeting  the  demands  of  a  national 
crisis. 

Tho  war  demonstrated  that  our  pro- 
d  ^  :  n  capacity  can  be  expanded  to 
n-,'  - '  •'■.,.  ton  Km.  r  ii-  Is  of  the  country 
a>  a  \K\^ole.     Dun:;  J  ':v  -A-rir  the  products 


of  our  expanded  Industrial  capacity  were 
consumed  in  the  national  fight  for  stir- 
vivai  against  fascism.  The  war  proved 
that  the  American  economic  system 
could  provide  jobs  for  all — could  support 
a  program  of  full  employment — without 
abandonment  of  the  fundamentals  of 
democracy. 

During  the  war  we  turned  out  goods 
and  services  iat  the  rate  of  $200,000,000,- 
000  a  year.  Our  total  national  income 
stood  at  about  $156,000,000,000  a  year. 
For  the  last  tax  year  the  tax  yield  alone 
on  our  national  income  was  greater  than 
the  total  income  itself  was  for  the  year 
1932.      I 

Right  now  we  are  witnessing  a  spec- 
tacular drop  in  total  national  income  due 
to  the  termination  of  war  contracts.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  national  income  has  dropped  $20,- 
000.000.000  in  the  second  half  of  1945. 

I  do  mot  believe  there  is  any  need  for 
hysteria  about  this  drop  and  about  the 
further  probable  drop,  but  we  do  have  to 
be  ready  to  combat  a  continuing,  down- 
ward spiral  of  national  income,  of  pur- 
chasing power,  of  employment. 

We  miist  work  out  a  plan  whereby  all 
the  segnients  of  the  American  economy 
can  have  at  least  minimum  protection 
against  depression. 

I  believe  such  a  plan  exists  in  the  full- 
employment  bill. 

The  full-employment  bill  is  not  a 
guarantjf  that  all  workers  will  have  jobs 
after  the  war.  It  is  in  no  way  an  ade- 
quate postwar  economic  program  in  it- 
self. We  just  cannot  pass  the  bill  and 
sit  back  and  wait  for  the  millennium  to 
arrive.  As  you  will  .see.  the  bill  in  itself 
recognizts  that  there  is  no  one  cure-all 
for  the  problems  of  the  postwar  period. 

Briefly,  what  the  bill  does  is  this.  It 
gives  the  Federal  Government  the  re- 
.sponsibillty  of  cooperating  with  all  the 
parts  of  our  economic  structure  with  the 
view  to  achieving  fu.'l  employment. 
Where  necessary  it  provides  that  Federal 
investment  and  expenditures  would  be 
used  to  this  end  where  private  business 
fails  to  do  so. 

The  bill  states  that— 

It  is  t»e  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
foster  free  enterprise  and  the  Investment  cf 
private  capital  In  trade  and  commerce,  and 
in  the  development  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  further  provides — 

To  the  extent  that  continuing  full  em- 
ployment icannot  otherwise  be  achieved,  it  is 
the  fiu-th«r  responslbUity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment lo  promote  such  volume  of  Federal 
Investment  and  expenditure  as  may  be 
needed  to  assure  continuing  full  employ- 
ment; an<i  such  Inveetment  and  expenditure 
by  the  Federal  Government  shall  be  de- 
signed to  contribute  to  the  national  wealth 
and  well-being  and  to  stimulate  increaaed 
employm«it  opportunities  by  private  enter- 
prise. 

If  you  just  subsUtute  the  words  "na- 
tional delense"  or  the  "war  effort"  for  the 
phrases  "f  ull  employment"  and  "national 
well-beinr"— in  this  part  of  the  full  em- 
ployment bill,  you  will  have  a  legislative 
expression  of  just  what  has  been  goin? 
on  in  this  coimtry  for  the  past  4  years — 
the  war  years.  V/here  private  business 
was  unable  to  carry  the  burden  of  financ- 
ing war  production,  the  Federal  Govern- 
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ment  stepped  in.  Where  more  than 
financing  was  needed,  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  other  agencies  built  their  own 
faciUties  and  produced  their  own 
weapons. 

In  addition  to  stating  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  governmental  responsibility  for 
the  economic  welfare  of  its  citizens,  the 
full  employment  bill  calls  for  an  annual 
production  ahd  employment  .schedule,  in- 
cluding not  only  anticipation  of  Federal 
investment  and  expenditure,  but  also 
that  of  all  groups  in  the  country.  This 
economic  schedule  whose  purpose  is  to 
appraise  the  number  of  jobs  needed  to 
provide  full  employment  In  a  given  period 

will  be  presented  by  the  President  every 
year  at  the  same  time  he  presents  his  an- 
nual Budget  message  covering  strictly 
Government  expenditures,  "if  the  Presi- 
dent, after  his  appraisal  of  the  number  of 
jobs  needed,  the  total  of  expenditures  re- 
quired to  provide  those  joos,  and  the 
prospective  volume  of  business,  finds  that 
there  is  unemployment  or  the  threat  of 
unemployment  he  is  required,  under  the 
bill,  to  transmit  to  Congress  his  program 
for  creating  jobs  through  the  stimulation 
of  private  enterprise  and  through  neces- 
sary Government  programs. 

This  program  would  be  iiccompanied 
by  recommendations  for  such  legislation 
as  is  necessary  to  carry  it  ojt. 

At  tbis  point  in  the  legislative  process 
under  the  bill,  the  responsibility  for 
creating  full  employment  falls  upon  the 
Congress.  And  this  is  one  among  many 
regards  where  this  legisliition  is  un- 
precedented. It  specifically  directs  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  make  a 
study  of  the  national  ecor;omy  and  on 
the  basis  of  that  study  to  pf.ss  legislation 
designed  to  maintain  a  healthy  national 
economy.  Now  during  the  past  12  years 
there  have  been  proposed  and  passed 
many  bills  designed  to  pron.ote  a  healthy 
national  economy.  But  they  have  been 
piecemeal  bills,  dealing  wit  t  this  or  that 
economic  group — the  Industrial  workers, 
the  farmers,  the  small  businessman,  and 
so  forth.  And  largely,  they  have  grown 
out  of  desperate  immediate  need. 

The  difference  between  that  kind  of 
legislation,  much  of  which  I  supported 
as  necessary  to  bring  the  country  back 
from  the  black  depths  of  the  thirties, 
and  the  full  employment  till,  is  that  it 
seeks  to  detarmine  the  need  before  it 
becomes  desperate.  I  don't  know  wheth- 
er the  bill,  in  its  present  f  Drm.  will  ac- 
tually serve  as  well  as  some  other  device 
might  serve  in  anticipating  our  employ- 
rient  needs,  but  it  csrtainl}'  is  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  applying  sound  business 
practice  to  Governm.ent  activities.  No 
businessman  who  hoped  to  stay  out  of 
the  red  side  of  the  ledger  v  ould  neglect 
to  very  carefully  survey  the  needs  of  his 
business  before  planning  his  budget. 
The  full-employment  bill  proposes  to 
apply  this  sound  business  j  xiom  to  the 
biggest  business  in  the  world — the  busi- 
ness of  keeping  some  140.00i).000  Ameri- 
cans v,ell  fed,  well  clad,  and  decently 
housed. 

I  am  enthusiastic  about  1he  full  em- 
plojTnent  bill  not  so  much  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  perfect,  in  fact,  I  expect  in 
operation  that  many  defects  will  show 
up,  but  because  it  is  a  departure  from 
the  old  hit-or-miss  type  of  expediency 


legislation  and  it  does  recognize  the  basic 
fact  that  without  widespread  purchasing 
power  you  cannot  have  a  healthy  econ- 
omy, and  that  you  cannot  spread  the 
purchasing  power  to  enough  consiuners 
without  jobs  for  those  consimiers. 

Some  of  the  critics  of  the  bill  charged 
that  its  enactment  will  be  the  deathblow 
to  free  enterprise  in  this  country.  I  am 
always  amused  at  the  great  industrial 
tycoons  whose  very  lifeblood  is  mo- 
nopoly when  they  evince  such  tender 
concerns  for  free  enterprise. 

I  believe  that  unless  we  work  out  some 
such  plan  as  that  provided  for  in  the 
full-employment  bill,  recognizing  the 
interdependence  of  management,  labor, 
and  Government,  then  the  free-enter- 
prise system  is  doomed. 

The  most  obvious  symbol  of  our  free 
American  economic  system  is  the  small 
businessman.  The  small  businessman  is 
at  once  the  symbol  and  victim  of  the  free- 
enterprise  system  as  it  has  worked  out  in 
the  past.  He  is  the  first  to  lose  customers 
when  conditions  begin  to  get  bad,  the 
first  to  have  to  economize  by  laying  off 
v/orkers,  the  first  to  go  into  bankruptcy. 
He  will  be  the  first  beneficiary  of  a 
full-production,  full-emplcym.ent  econ- 
omy. Before  the  war  there  were  more 
than  3,000,000  businesses  employing  3 
workers  or  less  in  this  country.  Half  a 
million  of  these  little  businesses  have  dis- 
appeared during  the  war  because  of  war- 
time restrictions.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  reestablish 
themselves  without  a  greatly  expanding 
consumer-purchasing  power.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  are  going  to  have  that  with- 
out a  greatly  expanded  force  of  employed 
workers.  It  has  been  estimated  that  un- 
der normal  peacetime  conditions  of  full 
employment  there  will  be  opportunities 
for  1,000,000  such  small  business  enter- 
prises. 
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Friday.  October  19. 1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial: 

THE  razE  PaEss  amendment 

Republican  leaders  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  given  their  approval  to 
a  free  press  amendment  which  they  pro- 
pose to  attach  to  the  bill  appropriating 
additional  funds  fcr  UNRRA.  This  amend- 
ment would  prohibit  the  use  of  United 
States  funds  for  war  relief  In  any  country 
whose  government  Infringes  upon  freedom 
of  information  or  expression,  or  places  any 
barriers — technical,  political,  legal,  or  eco- 
nomic— against  the*  free  exchange  of  infor- 
mation among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  welcome  the  Interest  of  the  House  Re- 
publicans in  a  gcod  cauce,  but  believe  that  In 
several  respects  their  present  proposal  is  mis- 
taken. In  the  first  place,  action  to  meet 
hunger  and  pestUence  cannot  wait;  on  hu- 
mane groimds  the  relief  problem  Is  so  acute, 
and  the  case  for  prompt  and  generous  aid  la 
so  strong,  that  the  Republicans  have  chosen 


a  wrong  spot  to  launch  their  crusiide.  They 
would  be  better  advised  to  attach  a  'free 
press"  amendment  to  legislation  dealing  w.th 
the  subject  of  long-term  loans  for  purposes 
of  reconstruction  and  expansion.  But  even 
here  their  proposal  seems  to  us  to  be  too 
sweeping.  For  In  Its  present  form  It  would 
bar  United  States  aid  to  governments  which 
did  either  one  of  two  things  or  both:  (H 
Denied  Ireedom  of  speech  to  their  own  peo- 
ple Within  their  own  borders,  or  (2)  prohib- 
ited American  correspondents  f.-ora  having 
fre?  access  to  nev;s  fcr  pufcUcatkin  In  this 
country. 

V.'e  cannot  properly  use  our  fin;.ticlal  power 
to  attempt  to  compel  other  countries  to  es- 
tablish Ireedom  of  speech  and  press  for  their 
own  people;  fcr,  highly  desiraUle  as  this 
would  be.  Judged  by  our  own  standards,  we 
would  be  using  our  power  heie  to  Interfere 
with  the  domestic  affair.s  cf  otlijer  nations. 
But  we  can  quite  properly  insist  upon  free- 
dom of  access  to  news  for  otir  own  purposes — 
and  we  would.  In  fact,  be  well  advised  to  do 
so.  For  if  biUions  of  dollars  of  American 
credit  are  to  be  used  for  reconstruction  loans 
to  other  countries  the  American  public 
which  provides  such  credit  Is  sui-ely  entitled 
to  acquire  all  the  Information  It  wishes  to 
have  and  needs  to  have  about  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  those  countries.  This  is. 
in  fact,  the  only  way  in  which  loans  of  this 
kind  can  be  made  with  real  responsibility. 

We  suggest  that  the  House  Republican.'? 
tal:e  a  second  look  at  their  amendment  and 
consider  whether  there  is  not  a  better  place 
and  way  to  put  it  f.  :\\.".:c1 


Twerty-four  Top  Nazis  Indicted  u-<r  Ftirt 
ing  War  and  Atrocities 
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or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  19.  1945 
Mr.     FLOOD.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  articles  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  October  19.  1945: 

TWENTT-FCtJK      NAZIS      INDICTED      TOR     ST.VKTINO 

WAR,  ATROCmES CRIMES  COMMISSION   NAMES 

CCSRINC,   HFES,   AND    ACCOMPUCBB  IH    86. 000- 
WORD   CHAEGE 

(By  Dougald  Werner) 

Eexlin,  Oct.  18.— Twenty-four  ringleaders 
of  Hitlerite  Germany  were  formerly  charged 
todar  with  plotting  and  Btartllng  World  War 
n  and  with  barbarous  atrocities,  persecution 
and  devastation  unmatched  in  scope  and 
savaj^ery  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

A  25.0C0-word  indictment  which  traced  the 
course  of  a  doomed  "master  race*  from  the 
infancy  of  nazlsm  to  utter  defeat,  was 
handed  down  against  Hermann  Goering. 
Rudolf  Hess.  Joachim  von  Rltabentrop  and 
their  accomplices  »ho  will  go  on  trial  for 
their  lives  before  a  four-power  court  in 
Nuernberg,  probably  next  mouih. 

The  unprecedented  document  presented 
the  horror-ridden  history  of  naalsm  in  terms 
Of  disappearance  of  5.700.000  European  Jews, 
murder  of  4.C00.000  persons  In  ft  single  con- 
centration camp,  destruction  of  property 
and  the  treacherous  and  absolute  disregard 
of  honor  among  nations. 

spEcmc  caiMcs 
Oerm.iny  w:l8  charged  with  exhcrtlng 
Japan  to  declare  war  against  the  United 
States,  with  violation  of  peace  treaties  as  far 
back  as  1099,  with  disregard  of  International 
agreements  on  the  conduct  of  warfare,  and 
with  murder,  enslavement,  plunder  of  private 
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and  public  property,  wanton  deatniction  of 
citin  >><iU  towns  and  devMtaUon  not  JiistlAed 
by  miliLary  necessity. 

The  24  detcndtnts  were  charged  with  In- 
dividual rwpomrtbtllty  for  the  crlmea  of 
MMiHI.  Th<>y  were  listed  Individually. 
MMttlfled  In  the  Nazi  heirarchy  and  charged 
•paelflcally  with  the  three  major  counts  oX 
tiM  tiKllctment — "Crimes  against  peace,  war 
crtOMi  and  cnmes  against  humanity"  and  of 
a    cnmmon     oonaplracy     to     comaut     these 


aaaMA!<n«  sto-l  sooght 

Not  yet  In  Allied  custody  but  possible  alive. 
afartln  Bormann.  successor  to  He^s  as 
Hitler's  deputy,  who  was  Indicted  along  with 
the  others  eo  that  there  will  be  no  chance 
that  he  mlpht  escape  allied  Justice. 

The  indictment  was  signed  by  Robert  Jack- 
son. Supreme  Court  Justice  and  United 
States  prosecutor  of  the  War  Crimes  Cora- 
mtavlon.  and  by  the  representatives  of  Brit- 
ain. Frarce.  and  Soviet  Union.  The  defend- 
ants are  expected  to  be  given  approximately 
a  month  to  prepare  their  cases  before  they 
go  en  trial  before  the  four-power  tribunal 
whoae  American  member  is  Francis  Biddle, 
former  Attorney  General. 

The  coldly  formal  report  was  spotted  with 
terms  that  were  born  of  German  terrorism — 
"fifth  column."  "master  race."  "phetto," 
"total  war. '  "concentration  camp,"  "lebens- 
raum.  ■  "blitzkrieg  " 

"The  murders  and  111  treatment  of  civilian 
populations  were  carried  on  by  •  •  • 
shooting,  hanging,  gassing,  starvation,  gross 
over-crowding,  systematic  undernutrition, 
systematic  imposition  of  labor  tasks  beyond 
the  strength  of  those  ordered  to  carry  them 
cut,  inadequate  provision  of  surgical  and 
madleal  services,  kickings.  beatings,  brutal- 
ity, and  tenure  of  all  kinds.  Including  the 
use  of  hot  Irons  and  pulling  out  cf  finger 
nails  and  experiments  on  living  subjects." 
one  section  said. 

The  first  three  listed  were  Goerlng,  Luft- 
waffe commander,  and  Rtbbentrop,  head  of 
the  German  Foreign  OfHce,  and  Hess,  Hiilers 
deputy  who  made  tlie  lU-fated  flight  to  Eng- 
land to  seek  a  "phony"  peace.  Bormann 
was  listed  as  Hess'  successor. 


or    RASCALS 

Also  named  were  Ernst  Kaltenbrunner.  no- 
torious Austrian  terrorist;  Alfred  Rosenberg. 
Nazi  editor  and  anti-Semite;  Hans  Frank,  the 
land;  Wllhelm  Prick.  N,i?i  M -tster  of  In- 
terior; Robert  Ley.  labor  U  .  r  Fritz  Saukel. 
at  the  slave  labor  orgar.  ■  :  Albert 
r.  lM«d  of  the  Todt  orK-:;  .  a;  and 
Walter  Punk.  Huler's  ^anlste^  oi  Economics; 
HJ  ilmar  Schuchr.  president  of  the  Reichs- 
bank;  Pranz  von  Papen.  wily  diplomat;  Gus- 
tav  Krupp  von  B^hlen  und  Halbach.  head 
of  the  KJT^ipp  armament  Industries;  Con- 
atantlne  von  Ncurath,  "protector"  for  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia:  and  Baldur  von  Shlrach. 
youth  leader  and  gauleiier  for  Vierna;  Ar- 
thur 8evs.<?-Inquart.  Ntiz;  dictator  ct  Holland: 
Julius  S-r  :  -  -;  :."  >;■..  ;s  Jew  baiter; 
Ple'd  M-t;oi....  V\;.;.;-'ni  Ke'--;.  rnipf  of  the 
German  hieh  commt  <1  (\  l  Gm;  Alfred 
Jodl.  member  cf  the  Ciern-.nii  u"".  'r;.!!  s-,  fT: 
Grar.d  Admiral  Erich  Raed;v  ■  >f  tl;"  Cirir.nn 
Navy;  Grand  AcimirrAl  Knrl  [~>  "ri:''  .«i;'ini;i- 
rine  commander,  who  n •■;;'■  ■■utt!  peitcf  a.s 
>:uoC'-'«'>r  !i-  H. '!--.'•  :iu.i  n.i:.r  Fr:tzsche,  head 
oI  i2>"B  i.fws  ,'g<Ti;  y  c!..e'. 

ABStN  ;  rr.s 

C^iKspicuouslv  absc'-,:  •*  t  rf  Jo.se:'  G  '-eb"  t',s 
■  iiul  He;nr;cn  H.ir.r.iler  kr.i  wii  x,-,  be  cti-.irt 
•  tnd  Addlf  Hitler  himself,  who  i?  considered 
generally  to  be  dead 

Earh  if  tlie  dclendant.s  was  a  ni'Mnber  i.:t 
'lie  \.i/i  Party,  tlie  ii.:::cimei.t  sa.d.  and 
;l  was  the  "ceritr.il  c<  .>-•'  t  the  con'.r.ion  pla;'. 
lor  cor.spirary"  lor  W:  ■     !  domination. 

The  ascendancy  oi  li.-ler  to  tlie  head  of 
the  Nazi  Party  In  1921  iifter  the  unsu'-cess- 
ful  Munich  putsch,  his  rise  to  Gem^.m  Chan- 
cellor, i:ie  Reichstag   (ire,  a:id  the  denial  of 


civil  liberties  to  the  German  people  were  out- 
lined In  the  document.  After  that  all 
parties  but  the  Nazi  Party  were  abolished, 
labor  unions  were  banned,  the  first  concen- 
tration camps  were  established  in  1933  to 
stamp  out  opposition  within  Germany.  The 
SS  and  Osstapo  began  their  rei|;n  ol  terror. 

CONCENTa.\TION    CAKP;} 

The  Indictment  told  of  the  Nazi  attempt 
to  kill  Christianity  In  Germany  and  their 
sbaping  of  the  education  of  youi.h. 

The  persecution  of  Jews  was  outlined  In 
detaU,  and  scid  that  of  9,600,COO  Jews  In 
Nazi-dominated  Europe  some  5.700.000  dis- 
appeared. 

The  indictment  referred  to  such  con- 
centration camps  as  Buchenwald.  Belsen, 
Dachau,  and  Auchwltz,  and  referred  to  such 
methods  as: 

"Bad  treatment,  pseudosclentlfic  experi- 
ments (sterilization  of  women  at  Auchwitz 
and  at  Ravensbruck.  study  of  the  evolution 
of  cancer  of  the  v.'omb  at  Auchwitz.  of 
typhus  at  Buchenwald,  anatomical  research 
at  Natzweiller,  heart  injections  at  Buchen- 
wald, bone  grafting  and  muscular  excisions 
at  Ravensbruck,  etc.),  gas  chambers,  gas 
wagons,   and   crematory  ovens." 

The  methods  and  crimes  of  the  Nazis  were 
held  to  be  not  only  in  violation  of  interna- 
tional conventions  but  also  of  Internal  penal 
laws  and  the  "general  principles  of  criminal 
law  as  derived  from  the  criminal  law  of  all 
civilized  nations." 

After  Italy  surrendered  to  the  Allies,  the 
Germans  turned  on  their  former  Axis  part- 
ners— murdering  at  least  7.500  men,  women, 
and  children  during  the  period  from  March 
1944  to  April   1M5. 

In  Poland  the  Germans  used  the  "most 
refined  methods  of  cruelty,"  the  Indictment 
charged.  Including  "disemboweling  and  freez- 
ing of  human  beings  in  tubs  of  water  and 
mass  shootings  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
music  of  an  orchestra." 

Germany  was  blamed  for  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre of  Polish  ofiScers  in  Ru.ssia  and  with 
treacherously  engineering  a  break  between 
the  Soviet  and  the  Polish  government  in  exile. 
Germany  swore  that  Russia  had  killed  the 
officers  and  Poland's  request  for  an  Investiga- 
tion caused  Russia  to  break  relations  with  the 
exile  government. 

Citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  perhaps 
the  greatest  victims  of  Germany  savagery. 
More  than  135.000  citizens  were  murdered 
near  Smolensk;  172,000  civilians  were  shot 
and  tortured  in  the  Leningrad  region;  more 
than  50.000  were  killed  and  tortured  In  the 
Stalingrad  area. 

ST.^LII«GS.^D  HoaaoBS 

"After  the  Germans  were  expelled  from 
Stalingrad,  more  than  a  thousand  mutilated 
bodies  of  local  inhabitants  were  found  with 
marks  of  torture."  It  said.  "One  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  women  had  their  arms  pain- 
fully bent  backward  and  held  by  wires. 
Prom  some  their  breasts  had  been  cut  off 
and  their  ears,  fingers,  and  toes  had  been 
amputated.  The  bodies  bore  the  marks  of 
burns.  On  the  Ixxiies  of  the  men  the  five- 
pointed  star  was  burned  with  an  iron  or  cut 
with  a  knife.    Some  were  disemboweled." 

r  -.v.;..  revealed  that  Hitler  had  sent  a  secret 
<  r  .t  r  U'.creemg  tliat  "the  Fuehrer  has  de- 
•;  ifci  t  eras.-  from  the  face  of  the  earth  St. 
PettTsbirt:  (Leningrad  1  •  The  order  said 
tae  e\,s-e:ice  of  this  c  :y  w..i  have  no  further 
iiitt-e'-T   Ttttt  'ajviet  Ru3.sia  is  destroyed." 

The  Gt:nuir:s  lo'sted  and  destroyed  hls- 
toru.tl  .i:iJ  Hf  .<•;.'  w.^rk  '. r.roughout  Europe. 
In  Rii.-si.i  alo.;.;\  427  i!ui  earns  were  destroyed. 
Ti:e  grave  of  'he  Russian  pcet  Pushkin  was 
desecrated,  the  estate  and  niusetim  nf  T.:ilstoy 
was  destroyed  and  the  mu^-eun:  f  -.he  f,;ainter 
Repin  wa.s  1  n-red  and  de-.;>  taied  Sorae 
iO.OOO  wuiiLS  ^:;  urt  were  stole:,  :.  jin  Estonia. 

LIDICE  cmrD 

Tlie  Indictment  h-te-"  slm.il.nr  Nazi  atroci- 
ties   m    France.    EoLaiid,    Norway,    Greece, 


CzechosJilvakia,  and  Belgium.  It  tcld  of  the 
utter  destruction  of  entire  towns — including 
the  now  historical  village  of  Lidice, 

It  condemned  the  mass  d'"'^'*"''on  of 
political  Bnd  racial  refugees,  ,^  t  that 

some  l,4t0,000  persons  were  d  p-ricd  from 
France  aAd  4.000,000  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  spoke  of  the  use  ana  mistreatinent  of  slave 
laborers  ,and  the  killing  cf  ho£t&g?o.  It 
quoted  Strelchsr  as  saying.  "The  sun  will  not 
shine  on  earth  until  the  last  J^w  is  d?ad." 

The  Nfczis  Jtistlfled  their  aggression  and 
terror!  =:mi  on  the  grounds  that  "pe-sons  of 
so-called  German  blood  were  a  master  race 
and  were  accordingly  entitled  to  subjugaie, 
dominaie,  or  exterminate  other  races  and 
peoples."  Germany  came  to  believe  that 
"war  was  a  noble  and  necessary  acUvlty  cf 


Germans," 


the  Indictment  said. 


I        CtaUIANT'S    ROAD    BACK 

There  Was  a  careful  retracing  of  the  Ger- 
man read  back  to  militarism.  The  indict- 
ment told  oi  Germany  leaving  the  League  of 
Nations  >nd  the  International  Disarmament 
CcnfereiKe  In  1933:  Goerlng's  announcement 
In  1935  that  Germany  was  btiildlng  an  air 
force  anfl  the  enactment  of  a  law  for  uni- 
versal n4litary  service  In  the  same  year. 

In  1936  Germany  reoccupled  and  fortified 
the  Rbiaeland.  Then  came  the  annexation 
of  Austria  and  Czechcslovaila  and  the  In- 
famous appeasement  pact  at  Mtmich  on 
September  29.  1938. 

The  ii<dictment  told  of  Germany's  launch- 
ing of  World  War  n  with  the  invasion  of 
Poland  afx  September  1.  1939,  and  her  subse- 
quent lovasions  of  Denmark,  Norway.  Eel- 
gitun.  ttte  Netherlands.  Luxemburg.  Yugo- 
slavia, a»d  Greece.  • 

Then  fame  the  attack  on  Russia  after  an 
agreemeat  of  nonarrgresslon  had  been  signed. 

Germany  previously  had  sought  acid  ob- 
tained a  lb-year  military  alliance  v,hlch  cre- 
ated the  Axis  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan, 

"The  Nazi  conspirators  conceived  that  Jap- 
anese ag|Tesslon  could  weaken  and  handicap 
those  nations  with  whom  they  were  at  T^r 
and  thofce  with  whom  they  contemplated 
war,"  the  Indictment  said. 

APPEALS  TO   JAP.*N 

"Accondingly,  the  Nasi  conspirators  ex- 
horted jkpan  to  seek  a  'new  order  of  tilings,' 
Taking  Advantage  of  wars  then  being  waged 
by  Nazi  conspirators,  Japan  commenced  an 
attack  On  December  7,  1941.  against  the 
United  Btates  of  America,  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  tnd  the  Netherlands." 

The  Itidictment  listed  the  treaties  and 
agreements  which  the  Nazis  violated  In  their 
career  of  aggression.  They  included  the 
Hagxie  "treaty,  signed  In  1339  for  peaceful 
settlemetits;  the  Hague  Convention,  regard- 
ing the  Opening  of  hostilities  and  the  meth- 
ods of  warfare:  the  Versailles  Treaty;  the 
Treaty  ojr  Locarno:  the  Kellogg-Brland  Pact; 
the  Munich  agreement:  and  individual 
treaties  and  pacts  with  other  nations. 

In  adtStlon  to  Jackson,  the  Indictment  was 
signed  by  the  three  other  prosecutors. 
Francois  de  Menthon.  of  Prance:  Hartley 
Shawcrois,  of  Great  Britain;  and  R.  A.  Ru- 
den!:o,  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  was  drawn  after  mountains  of  evidence 
had  beea  sifted  and  thousands  of  witnesses 
heard.  The  final  release  of  the  Indictment 
was  delayed  for  several  days  while  It  was 
translated  from  the  original  English  version 
into  the  other  languages. 


Allies  Charge  Nazis  Broke  26  Treatixs — ^Path 
or  Cokquest  Trail  or  Violation,  Ihdict- 

KENT  SaTS 

Berlik.  October  18. — Germany  violated  26 
separate  International  treaties,  agreements, 
and  assurances  in  her  path  of  conquest  from 
1933  onward,  the  war-crimes  indictment 
charged  tcday. 

Alleged  violations  date  back  to  the  1899 
Hague    Peace    Convention    and    include    the 
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United    Statee-German   Trea:y   signed   after 
World  War  I  .  ' 

Listed  as  violations  are: 

1.  Hague  Treaties  cf  July  29.  1899.  for  tJie 
pacific  settlement  of  peace  t  -eaties.  By  at- 
tacking Yugoslavia  and  Greece  April  6.  1941. 
without  trying  to  solve  any  dispute  peace- 
ably. 

2.  Hague  Convention  of  October  18.  1907. 
for  pacific  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. By  attacking  Poland  September  1, 
1939;  Norway  and  Denmark  April  9,  1940; 
Luxemburg,  Belgium,  and  H  lUand  May  10. 
1940,  and  Russia  June  22,  1941,  without  trying 
to  settle  Its  disputes  by  paclflr  means. 

WrrHODT  BBCLARATION   OT  WA« 

S  Hague  Convention  HI  of  October  18, 
1907,  relative  to  opening  of  hostilities.  By 
attacking  the  countries  named  in  (2)  without 
a  daetaration  cf  war. 

4.  Hague  Convention  V  of  0::tober  18.  1907. 
by  attacking  the  countries  named  in  (2)  in 
violation  of  their  neutrality. 

5.  Versailles  Treaty  of  June  28.  1919.  by  re- 
arming, annexing  Austria,  Men  el,  Danzig,  and 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  In  Czerlioslovakla  and 
by  building  up  the  size  of  tl  e  army,  navy, 
and  air  force 

6.  United  States-Germany  treaty  algned  at 
Berlin,  At^^ust  25,  1921.  "that  Germany  did. 
at  various  times  in  March  19.}5,  and  there- 
after, repudiate  vartoos  parts  cf  part  V.  mili- 
tary, naval.  aiKl  air  clauses  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  re- 
storing friendly  relations  by  creating  an  air 
force,  by  use  of  compulsory  military  service, 
by  Increasing  the  size  of  the  array  beyond 
treaty  limits,  and  by  increasing  the  siee  of  the 
navy  beyond  treaty  limits."  The  wording  of 
this  clause  is  the  same  as  that  of  charge  5.  as 
the  Ameri<»n -German  treaty  amtatned  simi- 
lar military  clauses  to  thoee  Ir  Vereallles. 

LOCZARNO  TREATY  CITEa) 

7.  Locarno  treaty  of  mutual  guaranty  be- 
tween Germany.  Beljgiimi.  France.  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Italy,  signed  October  16.  1925.  By 
occupying  the  Rhineland  March  7.  1938, 
training  forces,  and  building  up  fortifica- 
tions there  and  by  Invading  Ilelgium. 

8.  German-Czechoslovak  arb.tration  treaty 
signed  at  Locarno  October  16,  1925.  By  In- 
vading Caechoslovakia  March  15,  1938. 

9.  German -Belgian  arbitrati  in  convention 
signed  at  Locarno  October  16,  1925.  By  in- 
vading Belgium  without  negotiation. 

10  German-Polish  artrttratton  treaty 
•Igned  at  Locarno  October  16.  1925.  By  in- 
vading Poland  without  negotlEtion 

11.  German -Netherlands  aroltration  and 
conciliation  convention  of  May  20,  1926.  By 
invading  Holland  without  wai-ning. 

12.  German-Dantsh  arbitration  treaty  of 
June  2,  1939.     By  attacking  Denmark. 

UNTTCD    STATES    ATTACKED    DECSICBER    11.    1»41 

13.  Kellogg -Crl and  renunciation  of  war 
pact  signed  at  Paris  Augtist  27.  1928.  By 
attacking  Poland,  Norway.  Denmark,  Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg,  Netherliinds.  Greece. 
Yugoslavia.  Russia,  and  the  United  States. 
The  date  for  the  attack  en  the  United  States 
was  given  as  December  11,  1941.  when  Ger- 
many declared  war. 

14.  German-Luxembu.*^  arbitration  tresly 
of  September  11.  ;928  By  attacking  Luxem- 
burg. 

15.  German -Polish  nonaggrcarton  declara- 
tion of  January  26.  1934.  By  attacking  Po- 
land. 

16.  Assurance  given  Germany  May  21.  1885, 
that  inviolability  and  integrity  of  Austria 
would  be  recognized.  By  inv.ading  and  an- 
nexing Austria  March  12.  1838. 

17.  Austro-German  agreement  of  July  11. 
1936.  By  forc:r.~  /.ti.^rrla  '-  jleld  lU  sover- 
eignty throuf;.  as  ci  a-i—ession  between 
February   12.  1938.  ;.:  d   M    .-■■,    13.   1«33 

18.  .\rsurances  E:\'r  *'  N^thrrlands  by 
Germa-.-  .I.'.iniary  ,>0    1937.  Apr..  28.  1939.  and 

fc,  Octobe:  t>.  liiiS,  of  respect  Ic-  neutrality  and 
7  territorial   integrity.     By  attacking  Holland. 
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19.  Assurances  given  similarly  to  Belgium 
on  above  dates  and  on  October  13,  1937.  By 
attacking  Belgium. 

20    Assurances     giv  '    ^  ■  ropiovR^^lu 

March  11,  19S8.  and  Srpicu.Ji;.-  -ti.  1938.  By 
making  further  territorial  claims  cwi  Caecho- 
slovakia after  oeaak>n  of 


21.  Munich  agreement  of  September  39. 
1838.  By  annexing  Caecta  territory  March  IS. 
1939,  and  falling  to  Join  in  a  guaranty  at 

Czscaoslovak  boundaries. 

22.  Assuranc:es  given  to  Norway  September 
3.  1939,  AprU  28,  1939.  azkd  October  6.  1939. 
of  respect  for  independence  and  sovereignty. 
By  attacking  Norway. 

23.  Assurances  given  to  Laxasabourg  AprU 
28.  1939.  and  Augtist  26,  1939.  of  respect  tor 
neutrality  and  territorial  integrity.  By  at- 
tack^lng  Luxembourg. 

24.  German-Danish  nonaggression  treaty 
of  May  31.  1939.    By  attacking  Denmark. 

23.  German-Russian  nonaggression  treaty 
of  August  23,  1939.    By  attacking  Russia. 

26.  Assurances  given  to  Yugoslavia  0<:to- 
ber  6,  1939,  of  respect  lor  neutrality  and  ter- 
ritorial  integrity.     By  attacking  Yugoslavia. 


Ai-TT«n  Chabce  Nazis  Ocrroiii  Hun  Fokbkass  Aa 
Looters 

As  plunderers  and  despoilers  the  Nazte  made 
their  Hun  forebears  kxik  like  picJcpockets  and 
Halloween  pranksters. 

The  allied  war  crimes  indictment  released 
yesterday  indicates  that  on  many  occasions 
the  Nazis  simply  demolished  what  they 
couldn't  carry  off.  But  what  they  carried 
off  was  plenty.     For  instance: 

"The  museums  of  Nantes.  Nancy,  old  Mar- 
seilles were  looted.  Private  collections  of 
great  value  were  stolen.  In  this  way. 
Raphaels,  Vermeers.  Van  Dycks.  and  works  of 
Rubens.  Holbein  Rembrandt.  Watteau.  Bou- 
cher disappeared  Germany  compelled  Prance 
to  deliver  up  the  Mystic  Lamb,  by  Van  Eyck, 
which  Belgium  had  entrusted  to  her." 

mLUONs  or  books  cartid  awat 

From  Kiev,  the  Germans  carted  away  more 
than  4.000,000  books,  magazines,  and  manu- 
scripts, many  of  which  were  very  valuable, 
and  a  large  number  of  artistic  productions. 

Many  valuable  art  productions,  100,000 
valuable  volumes,  and  70  caises  of  periodi<:als 
and  precious  monographs,  were  stolen  from 
Riga. 

It  was  not  only  in  art  that  the  Nazis 
occasionally  showed  goc  f"  taste.  For  example, 
they  removed  87.000,000  bottles  of  champagne 
from  FYance. 

All  told  In  France.  German  plundering  from 
private  enterprise  approximated  257.020.024,- 
000  francs,  or  »5. 140.400,480  in  United  States 
money  at  the  ctirrent  exchange  rate,  and  55.- 
OOO.IOO.OOO  francs,  or  1.100.002.000  from  the 
state.  In  addition,  from  June  1940.  to  Sep- 
tember 1944.  the  French  treeisury  was  com- 
pelled to  give  Germany  631,866.000.000  francs, 
or  »:2.637,320.000. 

The  Germans  also  extracted  millions  of 
tons  of  raw  materials,  great  quantities  of  In- 
dustrial equipment,  agricultural  produce  and 
manufactured  products  from  ij'rance. 

DWARTED    BT    RTTSSIAM    FICURZS 

But  the  French  Icxit  Gerures  are  dwarfed  by 
those  of  Etussla.  In  state  prices  of  1941  the 
Soviet  Union  estimates  Its  material  loss  at 
679  billion  rubles.  At  the  diplomatic  ex- 
cliange  rate  that  figure  would  be  $56,560,- 
700M0  in  American  cash. 

In  describing  the  lootine  in  Estonia  alone 
tlw  indictment  mmtions  the  removal  of  10.- 
000  worfcs  of  art.  Immense  quantities  of  ag- 
ricultural stock.  indiKllng  horses,  cows  pigs, 
poultry,  beeliives.  and  agricultural  macblries 
of  all  kiiids. 

Much  of  Rus.sias  material  loss  represents 
destruction,  and  the  Haste  seemed  to  be  even 
lv>  Tr  :;•  that  than  at  plunder 

For  ci.i.mple,  they  destro5-ec  4.*7  K.i.^  :.-.;i 
museums.    Including    those    of     Leningrad, 


Smolensk.  Stalingrad,  Nov^  -.v ij    ur.j  !>     Ui\ .« 
They  wrecked  1.670  Gre<K  u:    m  kIox  thtr.  <  Ile^ 
237    Roman    Catholic    i.  huz*.  :»«-^,    tl    <  nupeit, 
«ud  532  ev  ;■     -'  Tat-s. 

The  Nazii,  ;  <  <  :n<  d  to  take  particulai  de- 
light In  wreck  :  i;  :u onumenu  of  culture, 
d^ar  to  the  S..^  '  '  !><■  r'e.  Th«».  thrv  de- 
stroyed tl»e  est:.-  1.:....  .  •■secrated  tlie  i:  :.v(-^ 
of  tb»  poet*  Pu&hkai,  aud  the  wri  '  !  lal- 
stoy. 

They  wrecked  the  museums  of  Tohaikov&ky. 
the  ocunposer.  and  Repin.  the  painter. 

These  acts  are  recorded  In  tbe  IndictiBenC 
because  they  are  violations  of  TYie  Hague 
regtdaUctus  of  1907,  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war.  the  general  principles  of  criminal  law. 
and  tiie  internal  pet\al  codes  of  the  coun- 
tries wiiere  they  were  committed. 


The  0ut^i3f-d:r-t  H"f;r  Kecord  o.'  the  E-fht 
Jar.ien  Crotiier.^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'«iHKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  1!.  REES 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ctf"  RBPBBSKNTATIVES 

Fridag.  October  19,  1945 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  the  membership  of  the  Houy^e 
will  be  interested  in  the  correspor.r  r-e 
and  information  I  am  including  niic- 
with.  John  H.  Jansen.  who  resides  In 
my  congressional  district,  in  Junction 
City,  Kans.,  has  had  eight  sons  in  service 
in  this  war.  Eveiy  one  of  them  has  an 
outstanding  record  of  8 chiev err.' nt  T»  > 
of  them  have  recently  been  di-ciarrco — 
one  on  account  of  wound  received  In 
suction,  the  other  with  150  points  to  his 
credit.    Six  are  still  In  the  service. 

Mr.  Jansen  has  asked  me  to  Join  with 
him  in  requesting  The  Adjutant  Gen'-ral 
of  the  Army  to  griint  furloughs  foi  ;r.<  m- 
sons,  if  at  all  jwssible.  ^o  the  eight 
brothers  may  meet  in  the  homo  of  their 
parents  in  Junction  City  a*  Cliristmas 
time  for  a  family  reunion  that  is  so  well 
earned  and  to  which  they  are  entitled.  I 
am  glad  to  join  with  Mr.  Jansen  in  this 
request,  and  tru.st  it  may  bt  i'..n'>ed 
Here  is  the  correspondence,  ii..-o  ihe 
names  and  brief  record  of  the  service  of 
these  distinguish<Hl  servioemen: 

Junction  Crrr,  K\ns.,  October  12,  1945. 
Hon.  EirwAXo  H.  Reics, 

House  o/  iJcprcscnfatfres, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject:  Emergency  furloughs  and  leaves. 

De.ivr  Mr.  Rees:  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  The  Adjutant  General,  request- 
ing that  orders  be  issued  returning  my  six 
Army  sons  for  a  Ctirlstmas  celebraticm  this 
year. 

I  know  that  so  many  pareats  will  not  have 
the  gocxl  fortune  to  meet  their  sons  this 
Christmas.  However,  I  am  siire  you  will 
understand  the  situation  presented  by  my 
age,  and  the  fact  ttiat  dtrty  may  still  prevent 
any  reunion  In  future  years. 

I  am  sure  tbat  I  can  reiy  on  your  asslstanoa 
In  making  this  reunion  possible. 
Sincerely, 

John  H    Ja  .>rN 

jDMcnoN  Crrr.  Kamb.,  October  n .  ^i-ii. 
The  A&JUTANT  <Jekbsai., 

Washinffton ,  D   C. 
Subject:  Emergencv  leaves  and  JtsrloucVu. 

T-,,.K  c-..,  T  ...-::,■,'• '^r"y  rfqu<>st  that  vnur 
^'ft:<  i.'-j-U'  ::,si:-viL'.,.,ii,»  ur  orders  to  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  units  of  my  six  eons. 
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who  are  cow  In  the  United  States  Army, 
enabling  them  to  Join  me  in  a  Christmas 
celebration  this  year. 

I    am   now    approaching   70   years   of    age 
and  we  have  had  no  family  reunion   In   15 
}««n.     During  the  period  of  war.  I  under- 
went the  strain  and  hardship  of  all  parents 
whooe  sons  were  in  action.    Due  to  my  ad- 
vanced years.   I   deeply   desire   to   bring   my 
family  together  one  more  time,  under  favor- 
able circumstances.    I  feel  that  I  have  earned 
the   right  to  this  request  by  virtue  of  the 
number  and  services  contributed  by  my  sons. 
1  have  had  eight  sons  In  the  service  during 
the  war.    One  In  the  Navy,  who  has  received 
a  medical  discharge  due  to  wounds  received 
m  action:  one  has  been  discharged  from  the 
Army  with  150  polnU.    Six  of  my  boys  have 
seen  active  fighting  duty;  one  is  In  training; 
the  other  Is  classified  limited  duty,  and  has 
served  with  dlstincllon  in  his  assignment  in 
the  States;  three  have  been  decorated.    They 
are   stationed    in    Okinawa.    Japan.    Europe. 
and  the  States.    I  know  that  the  problem  of 
transportation  Is  paramount.     I  also  know 
that  the  heart  of  the  Army  Is  large  enough 
to  understand  my  situation,  and   to  assist 
me  In  my  effort  to  gather  my  sons  together 
In  a  reunion  of  thanksgiving  for  our  victory 
and  our  gocd  fortune. 

Since  all  of  my  sons  are  members  of  the 
Regular  Army,  and  since  all  intend  to  re- 
enlist.  it  is  improbable  that  Christmas  of 
1G46  will  prove  a  mere  favorable  opportunity. 
Attached  Is  a  list  Indicating  the  names,  se- 
rial numbers,  and  addresses  cf  my  six  sons 
•till  In  the  Army.  The  loctil  chapter  of  the 
VFW  is  assisting  me  In  preparations  for  a 
fitting  celebration. 

Your   promptness   and   your   consideration 
Of  a  fflvornble  reply  are  deeply  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  H.  Jansen 

Clarence  T.  Jansen.  captain  Field  ArtlUe:y. 
.  Separation     Center.     Fort     McPherson.     Ga. 
Cver  15  years  service. 

E.\rl  F.  Jansen.  master  mechanic  first  class. 
Medical  discharge  June  19,  1945.  Over  9 
years  service. 

Ravmond  T.  Jansen.  lieutenant  Infantry. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.     Over   10  years  service. 

Airrcd  J.  Jansen,  sergeant  Cavalry.  Dis- 
charged with  more  than  150  points.  Over 
10  ysita  service 

Anthony  H.  Jansen.  lleuten.mt  Cavalry. 
Reconnaissance  Company  634  T.D.  Bn.  APO 
403,  care  of  Postmaster  .N  '  York.  Over  6 
years  service. 

Edward  H.  Jansen.  captain  Headquarters 
315  B  W-  APO  No.  182.  S.m  F.-ancisco.  Calif. 
Over  6  years  service. 

John  J.  Jansen.  f  ■•  ;  *  2T  Photographic 
Reconnaisance  Squ:.  ;.  .\PO  No.  903.  San 
Francisco,  Calif.     Over  3  yf.irs  service. 

Louis  A  Jansen,  AC  P.  A.  A.  F..  Pecos.  Tex. 
Over  2  years  service. 

Note — Of  all  this  service  not  1  day  has 
been  lost  under  the  107  Article  of  War. 
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scientific  research  programs.  This  re- 
port is  so  timely  and  so  relevant  to  the 
present  discussion  of  scientific  research 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  experience  of  the  war  has  Immeasur- 
ably enhanced  the  significance  of  science  for 
both  national  security  and  human  welfare. 
The  raw  truth  Is  that  America  must  pioneer  . 
In  science  more  than  ever  before  or  be  de- 
stroyed. On  the  other  hand,  the  rapid  tech- 
nological advance  during  the  war  Is  but  a 
quick  preview  of  what  Is  possible  for  human 
welfare  and  happiness  with  peace.  If  we 
do  not  wreck  our  civilization  In  the  process 
we  can  have  a  world  vastly  better  than  we 
now  enjoy. 

It  is  Important  to  remember  that  the 
developments  of  the  war  revealed  little  or 
no  new  theoretical  knowledge.  The  atomic 
bomb  was  rather  a  practical  application  of 
known  theory  '.han  the  discovery  of  new  basic 
knowledge.  SclentlsU  say  that  the  war  de- 
velopments have  about  exhausted  the  exist- 
ing stock  pile  of  unapplied  theoretical  science. 
It  Is  w:se.  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  next 
war  will  be  won  through  the  application  of 
abstract  scientific  discoveries  undreamed  to- 
day but  packed  with  great  practical  possi- 
bilities as  they  unfold. 

These  are  not  fanciful  assumptions.  They 
are  so  real  that  America  will  ignore  them  at 
the  risk  of  her  life. 

It  Is  well  known  that  In  engineering  and 
technology  America  leads  the  world.  It  is 
not  to  well  known  that  we  have  not  led 
the  world  in  basic  scientific  research.  It 
was  European  scientists,  for  the  most  part, 
who  made  radar  and  atomic  bombs  possi- 
ble by  their  pioneering  work  In  most  abstract 
theory,  which  to  all  practical  people  had  no 
contact  with  real  life.  All  practical  people 
know  better.  To  save  herself  America  must 
lead,  not  follow,  In  research  in  fundamental 
science  as  well  as  applied  science.  In  sci- 
entific discovery  she  must  end  her  servitude 
to  other  peoples.  To  do  so  she  will  have  to 
match  cr  exceed  the  sums  spent  on  science 
and  engineering  (for  the  two  must  always  be 
associated)  In  Russia  or  any  other  country. 
Other  nations  will  pour  large  amounts  of 
public  funds  into  this  work.  What  will 
America  do?  The  answer  touches  some  deep 
issues. 

There  are  several  bills  before  Congress  to 
Implement  postwar  scientific  research  pro- 
grams. Hearings  are  beginning  on  them  at 
this  writing.  President  Truman  has  urged 
on  Congress  the  creation  of  a  single  Federal 
research  agency  to  support  and  promote  re- 
search In  science  and  social  science.  Some 
of  the  clearest  thinking  on  the  subject  of 
natural  science  appears  in  the  report  cf  July 
1945  of  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Tills  report  is  a  strong 
case  for  science.  On  the  whole,  and  with 
some  qualifications.  Its  conclusions  are  irre- 
sistible. It  calls  for  Government  aid  reach- 
ing the  sum  of  $122,500,000  annually  within 
5  years  It  proposes  that  Government  sub- 
sidize the  education  of  thousands  of  young 
scientists.  It  recognizes  certain  dangers  in 
the  policy  of  governmental  grants  which  It 
recommends,  and  suggests  safeguafds  against 
them.  However,  many  who  have  had  expe- 
rience with  political  processes  will  not  be 
able  to  agree  that  new  governmental  gadgets 
alone  will  be  adequate  safeguards  against 
some  real  dangers.  No  mechanisms  will  over- 
come the  deeply  grooved  channels  of  politi- 
cal hablU  and  outlook,  unless  public  opinion 
H  more  alert  to  evils  and  abuses  than  it  has 
been  m  the  past. 

Scientists  are  practically  unanlmotis  that 
•i>.;>  puwt  fertile  soil  for  fcnric  research  Is  In 
•,  >:t    liulverslttts.     Ey   ths  teres  ot  circum- 


stances mucb  of  the  scientific  research  of 
government  find  industry  will  continue  to  be 
an  immedlatae  problem  of  practical  need.    But 
otar  greatest  national  shortage  has  not  been 
In  this  sort  of  research.    Our  hope  for  long- 
term  investigation  of  a  fundamental  nature, 
in  which  wa  have  been  deficient,  rests  with 
university   faculties  and  the  students  they 
discover  and  develop.    It  is  in  the  university. 
cr  the  nonptioflt  research  Institution,  that  the 
scientist  enloys  the  fullest  freedom  of  in- 
quiry, llberwr  to  roam  at  will  where  science 
calls.     Gov^nment  and  industry,  writes  Dr. 
■  Bush,  are  "clependent  upon  the  colleges,  uni- 
versities, add  research  Institutes  to  expand 
the  basic  scientific  frontiers  and  to  ftirnish 
trained     scientific     investigators."      Modern 
scientific  dtvelopments  are  making  It  more 
necessary  far  the  theorist  to  be  in  touch  with 
the  practical  man.  and  Government  and  in- 
dustry will  eontrltute  to  our  stock  of  theory; 
but  the  untversities  should  remain  cur  chief 
reliance.    Jjoreover,  it  Is  worth  noting  that,  of 
our  universities  which  made  the  most  signifi- 
cant contrltution  to  science  between  the  last 
two  wars,  the  privately  supported  Institu^ 
tions,  as  a  group,  were  the  most  outstanding. 
But  the  fcosts  of  research  in  the  new  aga 
of  science  tfiH  be  tremendous,  beyond  what 
the  universities  have  spent  in  the  past  or  can 
hope  to  attract  In  the  future  from  private 
sources  excflusively.     Yet.  it  is  highly  desir- 
able   that  the   private   university   continue 
to  secure  ^fts  and  endowment  for  research. 
It  will  destroy  the  peculiar  function  of  pri- 
vate unlvefsities  if  they  cannot  continue  to 
rely  heavily  on  private  donors,  who  have  al- 
ways been  fnore  sympathetic  to  basic  scholar- 
ship   than    Congress    or    State    legislatures. 
Strong  private   universities   are  as  essential 
to  the  progress  of  science  in  America  on  the 
one  hand,  as  public   assistance   is  on  the 
other. 

To  meet  the  new  costs  and  to  keep  faith 
with  donors,  the  universities  must  give  up 
wasteful  competition  and  overlap  of  facilities 
and  coopejate.  This  calls  for  greater  inter- 
change of  faculty,  for  cooperative  planning 
in  laboratory  construction  and  for  common 
utilization  of  expensive  undertakings,  such 
as  the  no^  famous  pile  required  for  research 
in  atomici  fission.  In  addition,  it  is  im- 
portant thtit  industry  recognize  that  the  uni- 
versities raust  prosper  if  science  is  to  prosper, 
and  be  willing  to  support  them  by  gifts  and 
access  to  their  laboratories  and  facilities. 
Both  Industry  and  science  will  profit,  be- 
cause the  old  short  line  between  pure  science 
and  applied  science  is  dissolving  into  a  wider 
twilight  zone. 

The  coat  and  scope  of  scientific  research 
bcins  whatt  it  is.  even  to  meet  defense  needs 
alone,  the  private  institutions  must  be  ready 
to  recelva  public  funds,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  hereafter  they  will  be  able  to 
find  then^elves  the  large  amounts  they  will 
need  froi»  private  donors.  But  they  must 
remember  that  in  accepting  public  funds 
there  are  attendant  dangers  to  their  freedom 
and  function  to  be  faced  and  overcome.  The 
first  is  tl»t  our  law  makers  prefer  to  make 
appropriations  to  useful  purposes  which 
produce  Immediate  practical  awards.  To 
offset  thl$  preference  and  to  maintain  the 
prestige  and  life  of  basic  science,  the  pri- 
vate Instttutlons  will  require  larger  gifts 
from  prlfate  sources.  It  is  these  sources 
which  in  the  past  have  been  more  sympa- 
thetic toi  academic  scholarship  than  Gov- 
ernment fcas  been,  and  I  predict  that  th?y  will 
continue  po.  After  all.  contributing  to  non- 
practical  research.  In  both  science  and  the 
arts  is  a  (ultivated  taste. 

A  second  hazard  In  accepting  public  funds, 
a  danger  familiar  to  all  who  have  tried  to 
raise  motiey  for  charitable  or  educational 
purposes,  is  the  tendency  of  private  gifts  to 
dry  up  tehenever  Government  enters  the 
field  wlta  tax-provided  contributions.  This 
Is  so  natural  as  to  have  almost  the  force 
of  natural   law.   and  strong  efforts  will  be 
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required  to  overcome  it.  In  the  last  analy.<Jis 
the  best  guarantee  that  a  university  can  have 
for  its  own  freedom  will  be  the  amount  of  Its 
own  money  at  its  disposal. 

A  third  hazard  is  politics  and  bureaucracy 
in  the  accepted  American  sense.  Neither 
politics  nor  bureaucracy  encourages  the  free- 
roaming  mind.  In  recent  years  you  were 
called  a  Fascist  in  advanced  circles  if  you 
remarked  that  the  evils  of  the  spoils  system 
and  log-rolling  for  appropriations  still  sur- 
vived in  Government.  But  the  flat  truth  Is 
that  they  do  survive,  strong  and  hearty,  al- 
though In  the  normal  processes  of  Govern- 
ment we  have  been  able  to  absorb  them 
without  rulnotis  results  as  yet.  But  if  these 
blights  on  democracy  are  permitted  to  taint 
Federal  appropriations  for  scientific  research 
they  will  retard  rather  than  advance  science. 
How  can  the  traditional  f*ces  of  spoils 
and  log-rolling  be  beaten  and  turned  hack? 
The  mechanism  generally  proposed  is  some 
form  of  a  national  research  agency  to  receive 
and  disburse  appropriations  and  to  buffer 
between  politics  and  science.  Anyone  fa- 
miliar with  our  political  habits  and  the  in- 
ward workings  of  American  Government  will 
realize  that  this  is  much  easier  said  than 
done.  The  Bush  report  proposes  a  national 
research  foundation  to  manage  the  funds. 
It  outlines  mechanistic  safeguards  as  com- 
plete as  one  could  devise  to  assure  sJientilic 
freedom.  But  more  than  mechanics  are  re- 
quired if  the  safeguards  are  to  work,  fun- 
damental changes  in  public  tolerance  of  cer- 
tain political  habits  are  essential.  England 
succeeds  throtigh  her  University  Grants  Com- 
mittee in  disbvirsing  funds  without  political 
taint,  but  her  fiscal  procedure,  which  in  turn 
reflects  a  goverrxment  organization  and  f>o- 
lltical  practices  different  from  ours,  makes 
this  possible. 

The  point  for  the  privately  supported  imi- 
verslty  to  remember  is  that  its  freedom  to 
apply  Itself  to  fundamental,  theoretical  re- 
search in  an  atmosphere  of  free  inquiry 
that  nourished  pvirsuit  for  absuact  truth, 
will  not  be  guaranteed  solely  by  govern- 
mental mechanisms.  In  the  last  analysis, 
the  ultimate  guaranty  must  be  sought  in  an 
Inforroed  public  opinion  and  in  the  univer- 
sities' capacity  to  provide  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  their  reaoim;es  themselves.  They 
must  be  eqaaiiy  alert  to  sec  that  conuibu- 
tions  from  industry  do  not  divert  tbcm  from 
their  long-time  programs  of  basic  research. 

Finally,  of  prime  importance,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  efTect  of  large  appropriations  of 
tax  money  for  science  tipon  other  fields  of 
scholarship  and  education.  In  peu'tictilar 
will  the  effect  be  to  siphon  away  from  the 
social  sciences  and  the  humanities  a  dis- 
propjortlonate  share  of  young  tp.lent?  "Sci- 
ence." stated  the  Moe  committee  on  the 
discovery  and  development  of  scientific  tal- 
ent, "cannot  live  ty  and  unto  itself  alone." 
Indeed,  the  develcpraent  of  atomic  fission 
calls  for  more  rather  than  less  attention  to 
social  science  and  the  humanities  if  the 
destructive  power  ,ot  tbe  new  energy  if  to  be 
stopped  from  runialBg  amuck  in  the  world. 
The  DuEh  report  approves  the  program  of 
tne  Moe  committee  for  the  eventual  ex- 
penditure of  $30.0CO,000  annually  to  discover 
and  develop  8cient;flc  talent  in  American 
youth.  Both  reports  point  out  that  the  war 
has  caused  a  large  deficit  In  the  supply  of 
science  and  technology  students.  It  pro- 
poses to  rectify  this  by  searching  out  ycung 
talent  and  enabling  It  to  take  up  Fclence  as 
a  career.  Through  Government  scholarships 
it  would  make  It  economically  possible  for 
young  people  to  promise  to  become  scientists 
who  otherwise  couM  not  afford  the  expense. 
At  least  one  prominent  scientist  has  de- 
clared that  lnr;;e  public  grants  to  science 
will  not  retard  the  prowth  of  arts  and  letters. 
He  points  out  that  Russia  pays  great  at  ten  • 
Uon  to  acttnoe,  yet  that  coxintrj  u  famed 
for  Its  arUsu  and  oompoeec*.    But  asstimlng 


that  arts  and  letters  can  thrive  Ir.  .    - 

tarian  atmosphere  (which  is  siu-eU  v.c:.;<.ja- 
ble),  Russian  experieskce  proves  nothing  for 
Amerlca.  Perhaps  it  only  proves  that  dls- 
tmguished  authors  and  composers  develop 
best  in  an  aristocratic  society.  Old  Russia 
produced  some  famous  ones,  and  while  the 
order  of  the  ruling  classes  was  upset  by  the 
Commiuiifts.  modern  Russia  is  still  organ- 
ized on  the  aristocratic  principle. 

It  is  more  realistic  to  assume  that  large 
public  subsidies  to  scientific  reseanih  and 
education  will,  if  left  to  themselves,  increase 
the  relative  prestige  of  acieuce  as  an  attrac- 
tive career  and  will  drain  off  talent  from 
other  lines  vmless  positive  steps  are  taken  to 
prevent  this  result.  While  Government 
scholarships  for  science  will  discover  and 
train  heretofore  hidden  talent,  they  will  also 
tend  to  divert  yoving  brains  from  other  sub- 
jects which  need  them  badly.  This  virlll  be 
bad  lor  science  as  well  as  for  civilization. 

Those  who  believe  that  we  must  nourish 
with  greater  resources  the  social  Eciencos  and 
the  arts  and  letters  if  clvlhzation  is  to  en- 
dure must  be  prepared  to  work  and  to  give 
to  make  them  live.  President  Truman  has 
recommended  Government  aid  for  basic  re- 
search in  the  social  sciences.  Others  will 
question  this  easy  solution.  What  Is  proper 
here  for  the  phy^cal  sciences  is  extremely 
dangerous  for  the  social  sciences  and  humani- 
ties. The  dangers  of  political  control  are 
multiplied  manyfold.  Here  the  calm  objec- 
tivity of  sciencs  is  nt)t  attainable.  When  it 
CDmes  to  human  values  and  political  ideol- 
ogies, the  private  university  can  brook  no  in- 
terference by  the  Government  as  we  now 
operate  in  America,  even  the  subtle  Influence 
of  apprcpiri^itions  divorced  from  raw  political 
pressures. 

Thus,  we  concluded  that  Government  must 
aid  science,  if  only  as  a  nveans  of  national 
self-preservAtion;  that  theoretical,  basic  re- 
search belongs  with  the  universities  and  must 
not  become  utterly  deper.drnt  on  Govern- 
ment; that  public  aid  for  science  is  In  danger 
of  affecting  adversely  other  field .  of  learning; 
that  the  crisis  thus  created  cannot  be  met  by 
extending  gavernmental  aid  to  the  social 
sciences  and  arts  and  letters  in  which 
opinions  and  values  form  so  large  a  part;  and, 
finally,  that  the  crisis  can  be  met  only  by  en- 
larging from  private  wjorees  the  resources  of 
these  other  fields,  and  by  substantially  im- 
proving the  excellent  of  their  teaching  and 
the  sweep  of  their  influence. 
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HON.  K.,».w.;  L  a.  niART 

or  INtllAfJA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TliE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  18. 1945 

Mr.  CAPBHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RrcosD  an  article 
entitled  "OPA  Controls  Peril  Yule  Set 
Making.*'  by  Bill  Bailey,  published  in  the 
OcU)ber  1.  1945.  issue  of  Broadcasting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
OPA   CoKTTKJLs  Pekxl   Ym.t  acT  UiKmo — 

Sk.^bch  ro«  IwroajtATioN  Is  DnoooBAan  «t 

AcrwcT 

(By  Bill  Bailey) 

Unless  the  O0os  of  Price  AdmlnUtratlon 
BCU  quickly  to  ( l »  lift  controls  from  radio 
paru  or  (2)  fU  price  civMnKa.  thsrs'U  be  lew 
radio  seU  on  tl>e  :       '■■     by  Cftrtrtinii,  Utt- 


employment  will  be  rampant  In  the  manu- 
facturing field  and  the  public  must  wait  until 
some  time  next  year  for  promised  receivers. 
Tliat's  the  consensus  of  opinion  among 
manufacturers  after  weeks  ot  bickerms  with 
OPA  Radio  Manufacturers  Association 
requested  action.  OPA  hsks  countered 
dctnands  for  cost  production  data.  Manu- 
facturers say  they  can't  give  such  data  be- 
cause of  the  peculiarities  of  the  radio  set- 
making  industry. 

Senator  Homes  K.  Cafshabt.  Republican 
of  Tnrti>n»  former  heed  of  the  C 
Indianapolis  (now  the  Capehart  c. 
Famsworth  Telegraph  &  Radio  Corp.) .  manu- 
facturers of  combination  nutto-phoncsraohs, 
is  carrying  on  a  one-man  campaign  In  Con- 
grcfis  to  break  down  the  OPA  resistance  to 
industry.  Said  Senator  Capehatt:  "Unless 
the  OPA  does  something  sooa.  there  won't  be 
any  radio  set  manufacturing  and  thousands 
of  people  will  be  unemployixL" 

Despite  Oat  assertions  of  OPA  oSlcials  that 
they'd  "give  no  information."  Broadcasting 
learned  that  the  OPA  thrcush  the  "back 
door."  has  assured  manufacturers  that  on 
October  3  price  ceilings  will  be  set  on  parts 
and  receivers.  Efforts  to  confirm  that  at  OPA 
led  to  a  merry-go-round  of  buck  passing. 

Earl  Morse,  head  of  the  ParU  Pricing  Divi- 
sion of  OPA  who  is  supposed  to  know  what's 
coming  next,  was  too  busy  to  see  a  repre- 
sentative cf  Broadcasting.  His  secretary  ad- 
vised the  reporter  to  submit  his  problems  In 
writing.  When  the  reporter  informed  hrr  he 
was  seeking  information,  she  curtly  replied: 
"Tou  won't  get  It  here." 

After  further  insistence  the  secretary  pgreed 
to  permit  James  Hoyt,  assistant  to  Mr.  Morse, 
to  talk  to  the  reporter,  but  cautioned  him, 
"Mr.  Hoyt  won't  tell  you  anything. "  While 
wa'tlng  for  Mr.  Hcyt,  the  secretary  wnnted 
to  know  If  the  reporter  wotild  talk  to  K.  O. 
Lang,  another  assistant  to  Mr.  Morse. 

"ni  talk  to  anybody  who  cnn  give  me  some 
Information  and  answer  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions," said  the  reporter.  •'Well.  Mr.  Lang 
vrill  see  you  but  he  wont  five  you  any  In- 
formation." was  the  secretary's  respsnse. 

nr.  Lang  prefaced  the  interrlew  with:  '1 
mtfht  as  well  tell  j'ou  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
you  anything  "  Nevertheless,  he  was  plied 
with  these  questions:  "Is  it  true  that  OPA 
will  set  price  ceilings  on  parts  on  October  8? 
Does  the  OPA  plan  to  lift  controls  on  radio 
sets  or  parts?  Does  OPA  Icnew  that  manu- 
facturers vron't  turn  a  wheel  until  OPA  gives 
them  something  definite?" 

CCXTLD  AWSWXR 

"I  could  answer  all  those  questions,  but  I'm 
not  going  to."  said  Mr.  Lang.  "Talk  to  Mr. 
Gesner  in  our  public  relations  d^arunent. 
He'll  give  you  all  the  information  we  want 
the  pu'ollc  to  have.  We  have  orders  not  to 
Uik." 

So  to  Paul  D.  Gesner  in  public  relatlona. 
Mr.  Gesner  explained  the  whole  situation. 
said  the  industry  parts  advisory  committee 
had  asked  OPA  to  lift  controls  because  con- 
trols had  been  lifted  on  automobile  parU. 
Eut  OPA  bad  decided  otherwise. 

To  date  only  S6  manulacturcrs  of  the  some 
SCO  In  the  radio  fteld  had  complied  with 
OPA's  request  to  fUe  cost  production  data  so 
no  Interim  'ceilings  couM  be  given  them. 
Kaat  at  the  large  manufacturers  bad  oouper- 
ated. 

To  Mr  Gesner  were  put  the  same  questions 
which  Mr.  Lang  could  answer  but  would  not. 
Would  Mr.  Gesner  confirm  that  on  October  3 
OPA  woukl  give  manufacturers  something 
deAnlte? 

Tbat'i  aonething  Mr.  GeaiMr  hodnt  beard 
about.  All  the  informatloa  he  had  was  ooa- 
talned  In  three  releases  issued  atakoe  June, 
the  latest  on  September  IB.  advising  aaanuf  uc- 
tui«ra  of  all  radio  and  radio-phenot  >  i 
paru  (except  tubea.  metal  aumplr.r^  >  >  "* 
machine  prodocta.  a&d  cftUnetat  :■<  v.'  n 
authorised    to    make    dalh 
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equ.pment    parts    to    set    ma 

pricps  that  'may  be  mclJu:-»- 

wh«n   final  reconversion  pr, 

detprmlned  " 

H?   explained   that  no  manufar'  .:•  r    Triv 

v.f.f  adjustable  pricing  unless  he  has  ;  !  ':  A'  a 

(  l>\  .  ;  •  i)f  the  prices  hr  :u'i)-  .%  !:><■•!  m 
M:     -.    i  '■*-'.    in    sales   of    <  re:    ■.    tq..:i::.ent 

jwrtafor  rad.o  receivers,  elecinc  ph.aok^raphs. 
and  radio-phonograph  comhir.a':  iis.  A* 
lor  the  queitlona.  howeve  M  (•■-:\ot  said 
he  wished  he  could  answei  u.in.  out  the 
Parts  Section  hadn't  given  for  publication 
any  Information  other  than  that  already 
released. 

I»nTRtM   FACTORS 

On  Augtist  31  OPA  Issued  a  set  of  Interim 
Increase  factors,  based  on  meager  cost  pro- 
duction data  submitted  by  a  few  manufec- 
rurers.  The  rermanent  increase  factor  on 
tubM.  based  on  an  8fl-percent  reply,  was 
pcned  at  10.4  percent  above  celling  prices 
Parted  between  October  1-15.  1941.  Interim 
factors  ranged  from  5  percent  for  resistors 
nrxl  •  «ll  other  radio  parts,  as  covered  by 
V  !•      e  RcKUlatlon    136"    to   11   per- 

and  transformers  and  chokes. 
•\     uucturers    complained    that    the    in- 
>,(....  factor*  were  loo  low.  so  OPA  on  Sep- 
tember 18  issued  the  authorUftllon  for  ad- 
justabl««    pricing. 

Mr  neMnor  suggested  the  writer  should 
talk  t     '  r  W.  Beman,  the  trade  pumicn- 

turn   lu  y   man.     Mr    Beman.   like   Mr. 

Oesaer.  was  m«>st  cordlhl.  gave  nil  the  mfur- 
mstion  he  had  but.  like  his  coworker,  knew 
nothing  about  the  October  3  date, 

III  a  stlnnlivg  speech  on  the  Senate  floor 
Beptember  *0,  Senftt'^r  Camhast  detlarrd 
thai  "OPA  prlce-nxli  '-s  are  retarding 

J-,.,  ..MM. I ,. Ion    and    i<  ,>        1    make     th» 

J,  •    he   continued,     that    unless   we 

l„  ,,  : do  nomethlng  about  It.  not 

tuo  lu  fi'>'*^»  «>"w  many  millions  of 

men  i.  i'.  \itj"     He  ln««flcd  m 

tijo  I'  -  >  ^  '  If  '«»  loiifTs  from  the 
Magnavos  t->  .1         w  i  ^ 

nncea  Xnc ,  Indi  '  '  ' 

Co,.  Terre    Hiuii.      i  ■■•-■■     yi   •■  ■    '      . 

NV  •■'•:■  -^iin,  aiui  M  ■  -"^  •'•■••  ^i-"  '-  '• 
^;  Ind  .  comp.  'bat  the  OPA  Is 

lu>UUi>t{    "      '  .  ;  r   Us   at- 

tmidc   t  :  ,,oc. fixing 

policies 

Meanwhile    manufacturers    h  >  a 

they  will  not  make  parts  undir  the  adjust- 
able price  regulation  of  Srplember  18,  con» 
tending  that  OPA  might  very  well  fix  prices 
at  less  than  cost  pn>ductlon  Furthermore 
manufacturers  contend  thev  hnvo  met  with 
the   aame  kind  of  '       idcasllng 

did  tn  attempts  to  k         '  :  ortUe  in- 

formation at  OPA. 

Prico   Administrator  Chester  Bowles.  In   a 

•  !HsM,il  nrticle  for  retailers,  said:  "A  flow  of 

■    .,    ,   ,  .■   I!;  ■    ■  MKuket  Is  the 

,  ,  iifldtion  and 

to    the    long-term     ;  u\dU8try, 

H-'V.-    !    big    tu...   ,    >  1  :  '    tiro    fX- 

,.  crtnnt    among    t:.      .inversion 

g  back  to  the   iii.uKt  t,     speed 
I  OS  is  important  In  getting  radios 

\\  ;       ;  .  ■,  f'nt  with  Mr. 

)■     .  \   .    .  ■\ ''    ..  :v\\cy    ap- 

■■!'-■■ .;   .  f   setting 
I  lucttiing  vhr  V  in  hasn't 

^1      !'.  iwles'  sti\tement  said  h     '     i  com- 

,     ,!  the  radio  parU  hu!u-=' IV  %<..' :i  •:'•  .••.•o- 
vp  parts  Industry,  w        ];   !   i     i.  ;s 

such    '.  ;■  :  do  not  a;-: 

M-      H    VI,  :.  ■      u    iV*    «!>••     Mil  .i:     :-;.i;r,. ;,..■'  u   .  : 

t::  .,.;: ,:  !>,•  vr  '  .i:.:,\\  l'\  ).;s  i-^.'k  i^t  Ini  ;:••■ 
1  .  -A.T  ;f  (■.';•;  :•-  :.-i'  ;;r:r>!  Oil  t!i.<  o^Mf;- 
1:.a:\A.  sriii.;  i:!..Mi:  u't  i;rt';  s  n\^\io  th,vt.  prU'i* 
!:\.:ii.;  ,  :^  ;,!.;;  p,i:'s  i-crM  !::y  could  w\':k  t.i 
til:'  aav.iu*,.'"  :  ■:  'Iio  l.i:.:"  c  i  ik--^  :»' ;in^  ;>n«l 
rUU  tbe  lltth    :;,..:.■.,:,.■, '.vKt-;-  '.v.:  .:   bU'.H'jx-.. 


Senator  f  \rfHsH:  declared  that  manufac- 
Mi:fr-  ;■  ■-;'•:  d  and  served  the  public  long 
be:  ,rt  OPA  i:  d  he  couldn't  understand  why 
they  need  .  ('•  vrnment  agency  to  run  their 
buslnesaesi  :         .,  m  now. 
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Republican   Pro°:ram  fcr  Prn<rrt$i 

l:xiln;-iOxN  of  remarks 

OF 

MON.  ROBERT  A.  T.^.F T 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  October  22.  1945 

M  I.\IT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
there  be  inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  speech  I  delivered  at  Columbus. 
Ohio.  Oclcber  19.  1945.  on  the  subject. 
A  Rppublican  Program  for  Progress,  at 
the  sixth  annual  fall  conference  of  the 
Ohio  Federation  of  Republican  Women's 
organizations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Republicans  and  my  good  friends, 
I  can't  say  how  much  pleasure  it  gives  me 
to  oome  back  again  to  a  meeting  of  the  Re- 
publlian  women  of  Ohio,  It  bodes  well  for 
the  future  of  the  State  that  so  n  m 

meet  together  and  applaud  the  futu:  .tl 

principles  of  Americanism  which  are  rep- 
resented in  the  Republlcftn  Party.  It  Is  a 
sign  of  peace  that  we  are  able  to  gather  here 
again  the  great  numbers  frcim  alt  over  the 
Btale  who  are  aUnvs  brought  together  by 
one  of  these  cetebratlons  organtaed  by  Knth« 
itriiie  Kennedy  Brown, 

1.  TNK  AOMlNlarnATION  HAS  NO  rftOOKAM 
AND  NO  l>LAN 

I  come  from  the  potltloal  arena  tn  Wash- 
ingtun  to  which  as  yet,  no  peace  has  come: 
and.  BO  far  as  government  is  concerned,  we 
have   not  even   recognised   the  cessation  of 
hostilities.    We  face  new  problems  and  new 
Issues,  but  there  Is  no  program  and  no  plan 
to  II  rr'   'Mfu'     Such  measure*  as  have  been 
proi     <<t   i       ne  administration  have  little 
to  do  with  immediate  reconversion  problems. 
They  are.  for  the  most  part,  based  on  New 
Deal  long-range  philosophy,  and  even  If  they 
met   the   approval  of  Congress,  which  they 
u.sually  do  not.  they  would  have  little  effect 
on  the  emergency  problems  of  reconversion. 
We  have  Joined  the  United  Nations  Organl- 
aallon,  but  apparently  the  current  Interna- 
tional conferees  are   unwilling  to  apply  ita 
principles  to  any  of  the  problems  immediately 
before  us.     We  adopted  Bretton  Woods,  but 
It  now  appears  that  the  six  blllloni  author- 
ised wholly  failed  to  solve  the  fundamental 
problem  of  world  trade  involved  In  the  sit- 
uation of  England  and  the  Sterling  bloc. 

We  are  asked  to  provide  for  full  employ- 
ment and  unemployment  compensation  at 
the  tame  time,  but  It  doe*  not  appear  that 
the  refusal  of  the  House  to  handle  these 
measures  has  In  any  way  interfered  with  the 
reconversion  process.  Certainly,  these  bills 
would  nof  have  cured  the  strikes  and  volun- 
tary unemployment  which  Is  the  moit  seri- 
ous threat  to  reconversion  today. 

We  are  being  asked  to  provide  for  com- 
pulsory military  training  (without  military 
service)  before  any  plan  has  been  presented 
for  obtaUiing  the  regular  Army,  Navy,  and 
A  !    Corpe  which   nil   agree  that  we   must 

M«  in  order   to  make  this  country  invul- 
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.!  k.  1   '^  ro^lM^e  taxes  and  enact 

>  (  !.  ::•  '  r  -\:.  iiture  without  the 
n;  yl.in  :  ;  i  ■  .  rmanent  postwar  bud- 
a-  V  :d  t.k  '.v;..:;,>r  our  expenditures  will 
uum:;   Uiliious  or  thirty. 
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In  short  we  are  asked  to  enact  slogans 
into  law  and  leave  untouched  the  practical 
problems  whfch  face  the  Nation  today. 

2.    A   RIPUBtlCAN   PLAN   BASED   ON    LIBEHTT 

The  Republican  Party  has  an  opportunity 
to  take  the  lead  in  guiding  the  Nation  Into 
a  postwar  wdrld  of  freedom  and  prosperity. 
It  should  preEent  forcibly  Its  philosophy  and 
Its  plans.  I  have  sometimes  criticized  the 
economic  planners,  but  It  has  been  a  criti- 
cism of  the  particular  plans  of  the  New  Deal 
braln-truster$  associated  with  this  adminis- 
tration, rather  than  of  the  principle  of  plan- 
ning. 

Any  R3put)lican  plan  ought  to  be  based 
primarily  on  ilberty.  liberty  of  the  Individual, 
liberty  of  tbe  State  and  local  government, 
liberty  of  thie  people  to  express  their  views 
and  wishes  (through  Congress  against  the 
arbitrary  orfrers  of  a  Federal  bureaucracy. 
This  Governtnent  was  established  In  1776  to 
secure  the  IJlesslngs  of  liberty  for  our  fore- 
fathers and  for  ourselves.  We  have  fought 
two  World  Wars,  not  to  dominate  the  world 
cr  save  other  peoples,  but  to  be  certain  that 
this  Nation  k-emalns  free  from  any  threat  of 
foregn  domination.  That  must  be  the  key 
to  any  American  foreign  policy. 

At  home,  liberty  Is  the  basis  of  the  succett 
which  we  hive  achieved  In  building  up  the 
greatest  ani  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
wcrld.  We  owe  our  present  position  In  the 
world,  and  lour  standard  of  living  to  the 
Initiative,  me  genius,  the  daring,  and  the 
diligence  wtilrh  can  only  exist  In  a  system 
bated  on  liberty.  We  also  plan  to  afford 
security  and  prosperity  to  our  people,  but 
I  am  convltted  that  the  kind  of  security  and 
prosperity  ind  standard  of  living  Americans 
want  can  odly  be  brought  about  by  liberty  of 
thought  anil  liberty  of  action.  Freedom  of 
opportunltjj  must  be  our  goal  rather  than 
security.       I 

We  are  fa^  today  with  all  kinds  of  totnll- 
turlan  Ideai.  We  have  apparently  accepted 
many  of  Iht  theories  of  the  states  which  we 
have  oonqvired.  Our  people  are  too  much 
inclined  to  look  to  the  government  for  the 
solution  of  every  problem,  and  forget  the 
great  increiee  of  centrallied  power  which 
that  policyj  create*.  The  Btate  must  man- 
age everytling,  It  Is  said.  If  we  are  to  avoid 
depression  Jind  unemployment.  It  would  be 
a  tragic  roiult  If  a  war  successful  in  assur- 
ing liberty  from  foreign  domination  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  liberty  by  our  own 
action.  Ttte  thinking  of  the  Democratic 
admtnlstrailon  Is  dominated  today  by  the 
policies  ai^  thinking  of  the  CIO-PAC,  de- 
rived dlrecily  from  Marx  via  Moscow. 

itemove  controls 
If  Ubert]  is  the  key  to  peacetime  progress, 
ft  la  time  nat  we  declared  the  end  of  hostil- 
ities and  terminated  most  of  the  war  powers. 
Some  small  part  of  those  powers  will  have  to 
be  continued  to  meet  very  special  emergency 
situations,:  but  they  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  taxation.  In  price  control,  in 
selective  s^rvloe,  tn  rationing.  In  restraints 
on  International  trade,  and  in  a  multitude  of 
smaller  oofttrols, 

I         Adfuat  taxfa 

Taxes  n^ust  be  adjusted  to  a  peKoe  bails 
in  such  i^  way  that  there  may  be  no  dls- 
couragemait  to  the  expansion  of  business 
and  the  enabllahment  of  new  business.  Only 
thus  can  full  employment  be  achieved.  The 
tax  system  must  be  one  which  does  not  re- 
duce the  full  reward  heretofore  given  by  our 
system  fop  Individual  Initiative,  ability,  hard 
work,  and  willingness  to  risk  time  and  money 
for  futura  success.  Thst  Involves  the  com- 
plete repaal  of  the  so-called  excess-proflts 
tax.  j 

I  Labor  policy 

A  labor  policy  should  be  adopted  proTtdtni 
for  a  periianent  machinery  for  concUlatlon, 
and  a  bo4rd  to  examine  the  issues  In  labor 
disputes  fhlch  cannot  be  ooncUlated.  and 
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give  the  public  an  Impartial  decision  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  disputes  Certainly  the 
principle  of  collective  bargaining  can  only 
be  strengthened  by  forbidding  strikes  during 
the  life  of  a  collective  bargaining  agreement, 
and  requiring  arbitration  of^  issuee  which 
arise  only  on  the  interpretation  of  such 
agreement. 

Balance  the  Budget 
We  must  establish  a  sound  ttocaJ  policy. 
based  on  the  principle  that  we  wlU  only 
spend  Government  money  to  the  limit  of  that 
which  we  can  raise  by  a  aound  policy  o.  tax- 
ation, one  which  will  not  kUl  the  very  bual- 
oeaa  activity  to  which  we  look  for  prosperity. 
Such  a  flscal  policy  is  essential  to  the  con- 
^deiice  neceasary  for  bvismess  expansion. 
The  Administration  is  still  dominated  by  the 
false  philosophy  that  you  can  spend  yourself 
into  prc*perlty.  Now  they  have  added  to  it 
the  equHllv  falee  inflaUon  phUosophy  that 
we  are  better  off  If  we  can  ncrease  wages. 
an"  increase  proflU,  thereby  increasing 
prices.  Of  course,  Uie  key  to  prosperity  is 
the  increase  of  production.  Without  that 
the  general  teCNsae  in  wagM  will  be  re- 
ft-cted  In  an  Inereaae  Ih  prices,  and  wh«i  we 
flntoh  we  are  just  where  we  started.  No  one 
Is  better  off  and  the  whlte-coUar  claas  U  a 
good  deal  wane  ofT.  The  whole  xHmory  le 
just  as  false  ae  any  other  panacea  ot  cure 
by  Inflatkxi. 

An  esM-ntlal  ot  RflfsMleM  -policy  must 
be  a  Nduction  of  Oov«rnm«nt  expendtttires 
and  tmmediaM  r«ductiou  or  all  «ar  esptndi- 
twrw.  The  l  ■•Motion  can  Im  far  greaur  thau 
\n  now  planned  and  shown  in  the  Budget. 
We  must  deteraalna  wtiat  the  abaoluiely  aa- 
sential  poatwar  ■■mmlWiiree  wUI  be  for  in- 
tereet  on  the  ptiMIe  debt  for  the  Army,  ior 
the  Navy,  and  for  the  n  and  refuae 

to  authorise  aMIUonal  »A,.v.K;iiaree  utUees 
a  aoMttd  tax  (qiaiMB  mo  to  dsinaed  to  pay 
for  theai.  TIM  nwMNtt*a  mMai«e  oootaiaed 
•ftrf  prapoiit  lgr  wpnkHtvvt  wmmrl  by 
anf  prwMre  iroap.  and  tttm  tiMB  ba  tea 
addecTaddtitoml  ^ewrtlng  pro|ae«a.  Uka  tlM 


m.  Lawrence  mtMhmy,  and  i»  now  praMlnf 
eoaspMleory  mllttarr  tnlntng  whieh  will  oaM 
more  than  11.000.000.000  a  year. 

I  ballaaa  in  aeaa  aapamion  nf  a  pubuc- 
wortu  pragran  aat  a  romvderaMe  exvaoaion 
In  MClal  welfare  but  the  pK|aeU  as«at  IM 
earefuily  aeiected  and  held  vlthitt  a  raaaon- 
able  total  coet. 

WliUe  publle  works  have  ihalr  place  In 
me(  ling  unemployment  problems,  It  Is  only 
a  minor  place.  The  largeet  pr««ram  of  pub- 
lic works  suggeaSed  will  cost  about  five  billion 
a  year.  Tliat  would  only  put  two  and  a  half 
million  men  to  work.  We  have  to  put  over 
SO .000 ,000  to  work.  A  sound  Oiivernmant 
policy  In  the  eneowngament  of  private  en- 
terpnee  which  malMS  poaalMe  an  lnrre*#e  <i| 
10  percent  In  Ita  actlvlt  ,•  would  I  -• 

as  many  people  to  work  as  the  Mg^*    . 
works  program  anyonn  han  ooncelvad  oi. 

Pull  aiaptoyiuent  ran  only  be  achieved 
tteotvita  pHvata  enurprlsc.  unlaas  we  want 
a  toUlturlan  aiau.  wnere  the  sovarnasent 
guaranteea  eiraryoBe  a  Job  and  rveryooe  hae 
to  work  where  the  gnvemment  tells  him  to 
work,  Public  works  ought  to  be  plannad. 
They  ought  to  be  speaded  up  in  hard  tUnas. 
bald  back  in  good  time*,  but,  above  nil.  thrv 
afVght  to  be  urtdertaken  only  if  they  are 
worth  the  osoney  which  wa  are  aakad  to 
apaiMI  UDon  «mn.  The  thaory  that  govern- 
ment spending  U  a  good  thing  in  lt*etf  has 
rnme  to  dominate  the  thinking  of  many  peo- 
ple In  the  end  It  can  ba  wttsrty  daatrucUve 
of  both  proapertty  and  freedom. 

a.   A  iOCUl  WtUAMX  PtOaXAM 

Oenerml  principUa 
I  wish  to  Uy  speciKi  empkasea  tonight  on 
the  adoption  or  a  progrnm  tor  eoctal  wel- 
fare to  deal  partlcuUily  with  thoaa  who  do 

not  obtain  under  our  sybtem  the  benetlu 


vrhlch  this  country  Is  certainly  rich  enough 
to  afford.  A  free-enterprise  system  must  be 
based  on  the  theory  that  a  man  receives  com- 
pensation in  aocordanoe  with  the  value  to 
others  of  the  product  of  hia  work.  That 
principle  auppllee  the  tnoentive  which  bnugs 
to  IwaletiLtp  thoee  lt»dlvlduals  who  have 
extraordinary  ability,  industry,  and  Initia- 
tive But  it  also  means  that,  even  If  we 
achieve  full  emptoymont,  there  may  be  naany 
the  value  of  whose  work  wlil  xu)t  return  to 
them  the  Income  necessary  to  provide  a 
decent  minimum  standard  of  living.  There 
are  others  handicapped  so  they  cannot  woriL, 
or  can  work  only  on  a  limited  scale.  By  col- 
lective bargaining  laws  w*  can  assure  that 
men  receive  the  value  of  their  labor  and  are 
not  subject  to  economic  oppression.  By 
minimum-wage  laws  we  can  raise  to  some 
extent  the  standard  of  the  lowest  income 
groups:  but  If  we  carry  the  minimum-wage 
prtadple  too  far.  It  wtll  result  In  more  unera- 
jdofjPBMnt  and  the  shut-down  of  eome  types 
'ot  business  activity. 

So  we  have  adopted  In  this  country  ae  a 
supplement  to  the  private  enterprise  system 
the  principle  that  we  wtll  provide  through 
the  State,  and  thnnigh  taxation  on  the  more 
fortunate  members  of  society,  a  minimum 
standard  of  substaMBoe.  ot  homing,  of  medi- 
cal care,  and  of  eduaaclon  for  every  eitiaen. 
The  expense  of  this  system  must  be  borne  by 
the  more  tortunau  four-kftks  of  the  pcpu- 
kition  who  do  not  aaad  it.  Wa  aaanot  im- 
pose ao  b  wvy  a  burian  upon  tbam  aa  to  dis- 
ebun«e  thair  lalltatlva  and  activity.  Nor 
ean  ttoa  minimum  ataadards  be  eo  high  as  to 
dseiray  SIm  lateraat  af  aseo  in  eaourinu  some- 
thing  batter  through  their  own  eOoru.  Toe 
proeparity  of  tiie  country  dapaada  upon  the 
V  ( f  the  fovir-flfths.  But  a  country  ae 
the  United  gutes  should  not  tail  to 
pruViUe  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  every- 
one  wtM  Is  willing  to  work,  or  who  is  unable 
vo  work  by  raaaon  of  aM«tal  or  pkyeioai 
kandlcap. 

tn  this  l^eld  of  weial  welfare  the  expense 
la  eo  great  that  State  and  local 
eannot  sueeeasrully  handle  the 
lam,  Hiouth  n  is  baslealiy  a  state  and  K>ral 
raspotMMblUty.  tn  some  AeMs.  a*  m  educa- 
tion, the  ux  ayateme  have  been  set  up  to 
provide  a  lane  revenue  and  the  fedeial  Oov- 
emment  ne«Kl  only  supp'y  a  small  percentage 
of  total  funds  aapanded.  to  be  distributed  'or 
the  most  part  In  ilates  which  are  ao  poor 
they  tnnnot  provide  a  reasonable  eduoatlon 
On  the  c  her  hand.  In  the  field  of  relief  and 
work  relief.  If  there  Is  anv  considerable  un- 
employment, we  saw  in  the  80's  that  the 
States  and  local  governmenta  were  wholly 
unaMe  to  provide  the  volume  of  funds  necae- 
sary.  In  housing  and  in  he.'hh  the  local 
tax  systaaM  have  been  eet  up  m  i^^ch  a  way 
that  It  la  very  dlfbeult  to  secure  aOdlticnal 
fundt  for  any  espanakm  of  these  actl\itie«. 
In  these  two  fletds  the  need  for  Federal  aid 
Is  greater  than  tn  education,  but  not  eo 
great  as  in  relief.  Dealing  with  thaaa  auk- 
)aeu.  there  are  ceruin  prtnelplas  to  wbMi 
we  astMt  adkore  if  we  do  not  wish  to  have  a 
concentration  of  power  in  PedersI  bureaiu 
which  ran  lead  dhectly  to  a  completely  total- 
Ita  tin  n  state 

Piret.  The  total  aipanae  must  not  be  un- 
fair to  the  four-nrth*  who  pay  tka  Mil. 

Second.  The  Initiative  and  tha  adninistra- 
tlon  should  rest  upon  the  local  and  Btata 
suthorltlss.  Local  selX-govsrnmant.  I  beUave. 
u  an  absolute  esaantlsl  of  real  freedom.  If 
aU  the  powers  exercised  by  these  govera- 
■aenut  today  ware  centered  in  Waanuicton. 
the  people  would  have  little  to  oay  about 
OQuniiasi  ikittitni  wkiob  aflaet  tlisir  dauy 
Uvea.  A  Padaral  boreaa  oanaot  be  aaade  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  of  Columbus  Ohio. 
retails  Hare  can't  get  at  the  bureaucrau  tn 
Washington  and  they  caul  get  aitantloo 
when  they  do  reaoh  them.    Oeaeral  policies 


and  regulsttons  made  for  the  whole  Naiiun 
may  have  little  relatlonahlp  «o  the  particular 
needs  ot  thousands  of  differeut  kinds  of  oom- 
munltiee. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  If  we  only  help  those 
States  and  localities  v.-hlch  assume  some  re- 
gpoBBlhUity  themsalTes.  there  may  bs  gaps 
in  our  program.  That  only  means  tiiat  the 
people  where  tboae  gaps  exist  are  gevtnig  the 
ictnd  of  government  ttoey  want  and  provide 
for  themsetvae.  But  It  la  fstr  to  point  out 
thst  no  Federal  program  is  perfect.  It  may 
cover  the  whole  country,  but  the  faults  that 
develop,  its  mistakes  and  faladfs.  cften  the 
ideas  of  a  small  clique,  also  cover  the  whole 
country. 

Third  The  standards  on  which  aid  Is 
granted  should  be  clearly  stated  In  the  Fed- 
eral statute;  or  If  that  Is  tmpoartble.  they 
shculd  be  laid  down  by  permanent  regula- 
tion. States  should  know  the  exact  terms  on 
which  aid  Is  to  be  granted.  There  should  be 
no  discretion  In  the  Federal  ofllcer  to  change 
the  rules  or  favor  one  Slate  over  another  If 
he  has  that  power,  he  can  practirally  diciate 
the  administration  of  the  State  plan  and  the 
policies  of  local  oflSce»"« 

Fourth  Federal  aid  should  be  aontefd  to 
th-  lower-mooaae  groupa. 

We  osnnot  hopa  %o  eliminate  some  Federal 
Intrrferenee  ss  long  aa  the  Vedaral  Oovam- 
meMi  puts  up  the  money.  The  jueUAeatlon 
of  FiMieral  action  Is  to  see  tHat  certain  mlnl- 
m\*m  standaitlB  are  provldad,  and  no  Stale 
can  expect  to  get  Federal  money  without  giv- 
ing the  Federal  Oovemment  some  power  to 
require  that  the  Federal  money  Is  faithfully 
applied  •  <«•  that  minimum      But  ws 

can  makr  '-•  definite  and  only  give  the 

Federal  btirea\i  F>ower  to  see  that  the  Stata 
doee  comply  with  rules  laid  down  by  Oon* 
gress  or  by  a  board  of  ex{Wtu  on  principNa 
eetabllshed  by  Oongresa 

At  the  preeent  time  we  are  considering  a 
larxaniMBkar  of  public-welfare  bills  Many 
vMiata  tna 

If  they  were 
>t«m«  tc  tlie 
be  raised  by  taxation.  Itili*  for  wx-uj  m- 
suranoe  like  the  lltinuj-Wagiiar-Oingfrll 
bUl  gn  far  beyond  the  pwvidint  of  a  mini- 
■ram  standard.    """  '>  all  or       '  '; ». 

.  propaman  of  «h.  i    m.»t 

nie  already  i-  t 

It  oonn  ' 


Mr  Oi  puoiic-weiiare  duis      wnuj 

prHialplee  1  have  suggasted.  and 
t  all  adopMd.  they  wouM  KM  hdia 
t  Federal  Bvdfet  whitii  aoilld  mH 


and  child  baaitn  bu  i  i 

aid  for  from  40  to  5j  ,.:..--.  .:  m  ;>;?.. 
tlon  with  few  safeguards,  la  the  health  field, 
such  acUoo  clearly  Unpllea  the  socialiaaUon 
of  Hoedlolne.  I  believe  a  reasotiMble  and  pro- 
gressive social -welfare  plan  should  be  baaed 
ou  the  following: 

Hralth 
].  tl  u  •  II  working  on  a 

bill  I  the  ceastruetton 

«(  tx  itrodtwed   by 

•etis^  :    1.1  "tu.  and  the 

oomnUttae  has  >  en  it  to  se- 

cure many  of  th<  ....  k..«vii  1  have  uut- 

Uaad.    It  «i>i  i>  /ft.OOO.Ooo  a  year  (or 

ft  years.  >  ral  with  the  ap- 

proval (  :  >  oouueil  of  elglit 

Is  suthoiiaed  to  tn»kc  r«^ulatl<>  '  a 

necaosary  standards.    Ivsry  8U 
iged  to  survey  lU  whole  tospiui  n 

and  make  a  oooapreheneive  plan  to  j.:.  ..,  all 
gaps  and  provide  adequate  hospital  aervlee 
for  ail  lU  people  in  all  sections  That  aerv- 
Ire  may  include  private  hoapltals  oa  well  aa 
public  hospitals  for  vke  aiv  anxious  noi  to 
cheek  or  freene  at  present  lavels  devalopnant 
of  private  hospitals.  All  ttsM*  smd  prtvste 
appllonots  muat  match  thd  Fsderal  fwads  tn 
dilTerent  proportions  sccnrding  to  the  per 
capita  wealth  of  the  Scaia.  Allocations  to 
each  Btate  are  fixed  for  formula.  The  Bur- 
gmn  OcnerOI  mav  not  Ohaaga  Ws  rsg^SUiUona 
fur  a  yeara.  and  then  onig  PMH  tha  approval 
Of  tha  Fadaral  Advisory  OodnoU.  Fadami  in- 
tcrfertnce  with  admlnUtratlun  is  forbic:d'<n; 
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but  ftftrr  a  years  States  muit  provide  tJielr 
own  minimum  standards  of  hospital  mainte- 
nance. If  any  appHcnnt  tt  turned  down,  or 
f\ii  ds  are  wlthhekl.  ho  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  ccurts  frcm  the  decision  of 
the   Surgeon   General. 

This  method  of  carrying  out  the  hospital 
program  affords   the   basis  for   :  il-care 

bins  and  other  bills  to  exter.d   ! Mai  as- 
•Istance    In    aome   other  health    fields.     As- 
■UUnce    In    the   providing   of   med.cal    care 
gtiould  be  confined  to  the  group  unable  to  pay 
lor  doctor's  services.  8o  that   there  may  be 
no  socialisation  of  medicine. 
Housing 
2.  Housing:   A    subcomnr.lttee    of    which    1 
waa  chairman  reported  last  summer  a  cora- 
prehenalve  housing  plan.     Housing   presents 
problems   which    are    extremely    complicated 
and  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  health 
(jr  education.     It    has   been   suggested   that 
parallel  treatment  would  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral  Government   to  give  assistance   to   the 
Indigent    poor    through    the    distribution    of 
rent  certificates  with  which  they  could  ob- 
tain such  lodging  as  might  be  available.     I 
have  not  felt  that  this  meets  the  situation. 
It  does  not  get  rid  cf  the  slums  or  prevent 
ths  development  of  new  slums.     A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  people,  tcday.  do  not  have 
decent  housing  of  minimum  standards,  and 
unfortunately  a  discrepancy  between  the  cost 
of  housing  r.nd  the  cost  of  other  commodities 
makes  It  dlfflcult  for  two-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion to  obtain  decent  housing.     The  ultimate 
solution   of   the   housing   problem   must   de- 
ptpd  on  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  building 
homes.     But  new  homes  today  cost  30  percent 
more  than   before  the  war      There  was    no 
manner    which    I    could    discover    in    which 
homes  cou:d  be  provided  in  any  volume  for 
persons  with   Incomes  of  $1,200  or  less   and 
there  are  millions  of  such  persons — except  by 
the  provision  of  public  housing.     It  is  true 
that  we  might  adopt  some  plan  of  subsidiz- 
ing   private   housers   to   give   really   low-rent 
housing,  but  It  would  be  even  more  expensive 
than  the  present  system  of  public-housing 
subsidies.     Furthermore,   I  doubt  If  private 
housers  would  care  to  submit  themselves  to 
the    continuous    regulation    required    to   see 
that  quarters  were  provided  at  the  necessary 
low  rent. 

Our    committee    recommended    a    goal    of 
1250.000  hous-:ig  units  .    \'- r:    ;    r   the  next 
10  years,  90  percent  of  it  ^    t  *^  t  rivnto      The 
only    question    Is   wheth*"    ';;■.'    r.vi :;.'*:       f 
units    can    be    .«■  "d    at    picsent    pnres      The 
demand  exists      VV  •  .irf  ;iv.prnv: 
(  :'   •  ■;>•  Feder.i;  V.    ::  ■•  I      ;•.   B.:. 
XUc   FHA    tu   pr.-/V.,;;-    :..;.;: 
private    construction       T: 
helping  veterans  to  buy  homes  with  special 
loans  and  there  should  be  a  huge  demand. 

For  4  years,  we  are  proposing  to  author. ze 
123.000  public  housing  units  a  year,  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  program,  requiring  that 
they  be  provided  only  on  the  Initiative  of 
City  councils,  and  only  for  the  income  groups 
who  have  incomes  20  percent  less  th\n  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  the  rents  charged  for 
decent  private  housing  In  the  city.  In  my 
opinion.  If  the  cost  of  housing  can  be 
brought  down  by  technological  improvement, 
we  can.  in  the  future,  red  vice  the  amount  of 
public  housing  which  may  be  necessary,  but 
I  see  no  hope  for  that  result  in  the  next 
4  years. 

I  believe  the  Rapublicans  should  support  a 
national  program  which  thus  Includes  both 
stimulation  of  private  building  and  a  limited 
amount  of  public  building. 

Education 
3    Education:  I    have    had     f::o..t     doubt 
about  the  advisability  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation because  the  State  tax  systems  are  set 


the  ability 
.  :,k  -^ .  -'.em  and 
'.  ..  .">  rates  for 
Government    is 


up  to  make  a  liberal  provision  for  education, 
and  It  is  peculiarly  necessary  that  there  be 
no  Federal  interference  with  the  education 
of  our  children.     Every   community  should 
be  ab'.e  to  give  to  its  children  the  kind  of 
education  and  character  training  it  wishes 
them  to  have.    A  careful  study  of  the  situa- 
tion, however,  shows  that  in  a  number  of 
poorer  States  it  is  absolutely  Impossible  for 
the  State,  even  If  it  spends  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  Its  income  for  education  than  does 
Ohio,  to  give  every  child  a  basic  education. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  Negro  children 
in  the  South.     Our  whole  American  system 
Is    based    on   equality    of    opportunity,    and 
certainly  we  cannot  attain  that  if  we  begin 
by  falling  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  a 
b-islc  schooling.     I  believe,  therefore,  that  a 
system  of  Federal   aid  shcu'.d  be  developed, 
designed  to  help  those  States  which  are  mak- 
ing every   reasonable  effort,  but  are  vmable 
to  provide   a  minimum  standard  of  grade 
school  a.id  high  school  education;  and  thus 
assure  such  an  education  for  every  child  In 
America. 

Relief 

4.  Relief:  While  we  hope  that  we  may 
always  have  reasonably  full  employment, 
there  should  certainly  be  some  plan  prepared 
in  advance  for  Federal  aid  which  will  avoid 
the  necessity  of  another  WPA.  The  Federal 
Government  should  not  Itself  administer  re- 
lief. Up  to  a  c?rtaln  percentage  of  unem- 
ployment, the  States  themselves  are  wholly 
able  to  provide  relief,  and  all  are  doing  so 
to  indigents  today.  Beyond  that  point,  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  prepared  to 
step  In  In  cases  of  serious  depression  If  un- 
employment compensation  allowances  have 
run  out  and  on  definite  conditions  stated 
in  the  law. 

Cost  of  program 
The  whole  program  I  have  suggested  would 
not  ordinarily   cost   more  than  $700,000,000 
a   year    of    Federal    funds.     We    don't    know 
what  the  Federal  Budget  will  be,  but  It  will 
probably    be   close    to    $20,000,000,000.     This 
woiild  not  be  an  unreasonable  addition  to 
that  Budget.     I  believe  that  a  possible  tax 
plan  could  be  devised  which  will  raise  about 
twenty-one  billion  without  a  dangerous  bur- 
-   den.     The  whole  problem  should  be  studied 
In  the  light  of  the  necessary  expenditures 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  tax  as- 
sistance  required    to   pay   for   them.     I   feel 
confident  that  under  such  a  program,  wisely 
administered,  we  can  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  limited  number  of  people  who  really 
need    Government    help,    without    adopting 
global  schemes  which   put  the  Government 
into  every  home.  Into  every  profession,  and 
into  every  school  house. 

Within  sound  principles  of  constitutional 
government,  preserving  liberty,  a  Republican 
program  can  stimulate  employment  and 
prosperity  which  will  enable  four-fifths  of 
the  people  to  assume  all  their  own  burdens 
and  responsibilities.  The  other  one-fifth 
can  do  the  same  thing  to  p  large  extent,  but 
with  varying  degrees  of  Government  aid  they 
can  reach  a  minimum  standard  of  living 
from  which  they  cm  hope  to  go  on  to  a  full 
self-sustaining  basis. 

The  New  Dealers  would  use  these  aspira- 
tions as  a  means  of  socializing  the  state. 
They  would  try  to  produce  prosperity  by  fix- 
ing prices  and  wages  according  to  the  decree 
of  statisticians  and  "brain  trusters."  They 
would  discourage  industry  by  eliminating 
it.  freedom.  Government  competition  Is 
already  discouraging  some  Industries  and 
plans  are  being  made  to  extend  It  Into  many 
others.  Our  program  must  be  a  return  to 
freedom,  a  reduction  of  regulations,  rewards 
for  Incentive  and  risk  taking,  aid  on  sound 
principles  to  enable  the  state  to  assist  those 
unable  to  provide  a  decent  living  for  them- 
selves. 


RECORD 

The  Cheese  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Moniay.  October  22.  1945 
Mr    WILtY.     Mr.   President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  I  recently  is- 
sued in  relation  to  the  cheese  situation. 
There  beitng  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  lollows: 

Today,  while  in  the  Senate  restaurant,  one 
Of  the  restatrant  officials  Inquired  of  me  as 
to  the  possitlility  of  getting  some  good  Wis- 
consin cheese  to  satisfy  the  persistent  de- 
mand of  Members  of  the  Senate  for  that 
vital  item.  ,^  , 

I  told  thla  individual  that  there  would  be 
cheese  In  abundance  If  the  Government  had 
helped  the  Wisconsin  and  other  cheesemak2r8 
to  get  Into  maximum  production  cf  all  types 
of  cheese  in  accordance  with  the  natural  laws 
of  supply  aad  demand. 

Instead  of  doing  so,  the  Government  has 
followed  an  arbitrary,  unfair,  and  unjust 
policy  of  not  only  discriminating  against  the 
Wisconsin  cbeese  Industry  in  particular,  but 
of  striking  against  the  entire  cheese  Industry 
of  the  Nation.  There  are  a  number  of  charges 
which  I  made  months  ago  against  Govern- 
ment's unfair  orders  against  cheese.  Most 
of  those  charges  still  stand.     Just  what  are 

they: 

1.  Wisconsin  cheesemakers  have  been 
denied  proper  mark-up  for  direct  sales  on 
the  service  wholesaler  and  retail  basis. 

2.  Becaust  of  OPA  rulings.  Wisconsin, 
which  produces  over  50  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's Cheddar,  has  been  operating  under  the 
lowest  celling  prices  on  cheese  in  the  country. 
This  is  due  to  the  Infamous  Plymouth-plus 
formula. 

3.  Entire  types  of  cheese  have  been  priced 
off  the  market.  Thus,  there  Is  no  brick  and 
Muenster  available  throughout  the  Nation. 
This  has  hJ|t  particularly  the  Dodge  County 
area  of  my  State,  which  for  years  has  pro- 
duced 'over  85  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
output. 

4.  The  Cljeddar  cheesemakers  of  Wisconsin 
are  compelled  to  pay  more  for  their  milk  than 
did  the  Cheddar  cheese  manufacturers  of  any 
other  Stat©— and  still  more  Important,  as  I 
have  stated  above,  the  manufacturers  cf  every 
State  received  substantially  more  for  the 
Cheddar  cheese  than  did  the  Wisconsin  man- 
vifacturers. 

5.  Aged  and  cured  cheeses  have  baen  priced 
off  the  market  because  the  Government  would 
permit  no  differential  In  price  between 
cheese  as  it  came  out  of  the  factory  and 
cheese  that  was  aged.  I  think  this  resulted 
In  the  surplus  cheese,  after  what  the  Gov-, 
ernment  bought,  being  purchased  by  the 
processors  and   made  into  procetsod  ch2ese. 

6.  Retail  sales  of  Cheddar  were  limited  to 
5  pounds  maximum.  This  prevented  the 
sale  of  th«  customary  longhorn,  daisy,  etc., 
directly  to  the  consumer. 

7.  Sale  qn  the  moisture  basis  carried  an 
Inducemer*  to  make  large-style  Cheddar, 
but  it  automatically  limited  their  sale  to 
United  Stales  agencies  or  to  a  processor.  The 
result  is  that  Wisconsin  production  shifted 
from  32-parcent  small  styles  to  about  6-per- 
cent small;  styles  under  this  pricing  system. 

The  justice  of  these  and  innumerable  other 
complaints  have  long  been  admitted  by  OPA. 
Yet  no  corrective  action  has  been  tal:en. 
The  squart  pegs  in  round  boles  in  OPA  per- 
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slat  in  dolnf  damapt  to  one  <  vital 

Industries  not  only  of  my  own  State  but  of 
the  dairy  States  of  the  Union.  I,  for  one,  am 
fed  up  with  OPA's  inexcusable  delay  In  rame- 
dylng  this  lntol«r»W«  situation.  We  have 
held  meetings,  we  have  exchanged  letters. 
we  have  sent  petitions,  all  to  no  avail.  The 
time  now  is  for  action,  and  nothing  except 
remedial  action  will  be  accepted  by  us  from 
OPA. 
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War  Activit:t'.s  oi  .American  hli-c,  Cnrs 

EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M,  M^aD 

Of   KLV,     Y^RK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  October  22.  1945 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  recently  prepared  concerning  the 
subject  of  War  Activities  of  the  American 
Red  Cross. 

There  being  no  objection.  th€  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  wish  to  pay  public  tribute  to  the  workers 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  for  their  humani- 
tarian efforts  during  the  war,  particularly  In 
the  handling  of  personal  problems  and  mes- 
sages of  our  armed  forces  personnel  sta- 
tioned overseas.  These  cases  involved  con- 
siderable correapondenoe  and  work  on  the 
part  of  Red  Cross  overseas  personnel  and 
of  the  chapters  here  at  home.  During  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1945,  American 
Red  Cross  chapters  handled  approximately 
550.000  cases  of  various  types  of  armed  forces 
personnel  stationed  overseas.  The  monthly 
total  shows  a  steady  Increase  from  a  low  of 
34.053  in  July  1944  to  57.047  for  June  1945. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  various  types 
of  cases  that  required  this  special  handling, 
particularly  the  emergency  type  message,  ad- 
vising the  serviceman  that  one  of  his  next  of 
kin  is  dying  and  that  he  Is  needed  at  home. 
These  messages  Increased  in  volume  steadily 
from  10,742  in  July.  1944.  to  14.541  in  Febru- 
ary, and  13.753  in  last  June.  Another  type 
of  message  Is  classified  by  the  Red  Cross  as 
"not  BO  urgent"  involving  situations  where 
the  serviceman  had  not  heard  from  home  for 
quite  a'whlle  or  where  the  folks  at  home  have 
not  heard  from  the  serviceman,  requiring  an 
effort  to  be  made  to  reestablish  communica- 
tions between  the  people  at  home  and  the 
man  In  the  service.  Tliese  have  rtm  an  un- 
steady course  and  should  be  declining  new 
that  mail  facilities  are  improving.  They 
total,  for  example.  12.130  in  June  1944;  16,207 
In  November;  and  only  10.084  In  June.  last. 
The  American  Red  Cross  and  the  local  chEp- 
ters  were  also  of  aid  and  comfort  o  men  in 
the  service  in  cases  Involving  assistance  In 
financial  matters,  securing  medical  care  for 
close  relatives,  helping  with  orphan  children 
or  delinquents  and  other  similar  family  prob- 
lems. Theee  almost  doubled  during  the  year 
and  have  Increased  greatly  since  June.  In 
July  1944  there  were  only  3.492  and  by  June 
1945  they  had  mounted  to  6.599.  In  situa- 
tions where  the  commanding  officers  found 
it  necessary  to  determine  the  need  for  emer- 
gency furloughs  and  extension,  valuable  as- 
sistance was  likewise  given  even  though  It 
required  studying  each  individual  case  The 
total  in  July  1944  was  only  5.143  but  by  Jure 
of  this  year  it  had  climbed  steadily  to  21,668 

The  American  Red  Cross  Is  ideally  organ- 
ized to  handle  this  humanitarian  work  be- 
cause local  chapters  are  located  in  commvmi- 


tlfs  throughout  the  oountr\  u-  .use  of  the 
traditional  solicitude  and  care  manifested  by 
the  Red  Cross  workers  in  handling  matters 
of  this  kind,  the  serviceman  did  not  hesitate 
to  place  these  problems  in  its  trust.  He  knew 
that  IX  h«  had  a  meritorious  case,  requiring 
assistance.  It  would  be  handled  expeditiously 
and  fairly.  For  the  same  reason  our  military 
and  naval  authorities  knew  that  they  could 
rely  upon  the  findings  and  recommendations 
which  were  made  by  the  Iccal  chapters  in  the 
United  States  after  piopcr  investigation  had 
been  made. 

Subsequent  to  the  surrender  of  Japan,  the 
Red  Cross  announced  that  the  overseas  serv- 
ic?  of  the  American  Red  Cross  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  men  with  the  armies  of  occupa- 
tion as  long  as  needed.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  the  Red  Cross  chapters  recently  found 
that  there  has  been  a  sudden  flood  of  lequesta 
for  verification  of  the  need  of  emergency 
furloughs.  Each  of  these  requires  personal 
attention  by  chapter  representatives,  and  It 
has  been  found  that  many  are  made  by  fami- 
lies under  the  impression  that  such  furloughs 
may  now  be  obtained,  even  though  no  real 
emergency  exists.  According  to  the  War  De- 
partment, there  has  been  no  relaxing  of  re- 
quirements In  this  respect  and  the  request 
must  be  based  on  an  actual  emergency  which 
can  be  materially  alleviated  by  the  presence 
of  the  serviceman.  In  some  areas  overseas 
emergency  furloughs  are  more  dlfflctilt  to  get 
than  before  hostilities  ceased,  due  to  trans- 
portation problems. 

The  release  of  prisoners  of  war  and  clvUlan 
Internees  liberated  from  Japanese  camps,  at- 
forded  another  opportunity  lor  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  be  of  assistance,  particularly  In 
the  handling  of  messages  from  home,  the 
furnishing  of  canteen  service,  food  and  cloth- 
ing, recreational  facilities,  refreshments,  and 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  sick  and 
wounded. 

American  Red  Cross  volunteer  workers  have 
done  a  magnificent  job  throughout  the  war 
In  treating  all  of  these  special  problems  of 
the  men  overseas.  We  know  that  they  shall 
contintie  to  furnish  these  services  in  the 
demobilization  period  because  these  same 
problems  will  continue  until  all  of  our  men 
are  rettirned  to  civilian  life.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  give  the  American  Red  Cross  our 
encouragement  and  support. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

f  f  -".  V     C: '  ■  !7  T .)  Y    V     }7  -I '  r  I- 1  r  m 

Of  MO^.•lA^;.^ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  22.  1945 

Mr  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Herb  Graffis  appearing  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Times,  in  which  Mr. 
Graffis  states: 

Thoee  who  are  genuinely  interested  In  im- 
provement of  racial  relations  wince  at  the 
setback  given  their  sound  efforts  by  the  New 
York  Negro  Congressman.  Adam  C.  Powkll. 

Then  he  continues,  with  reference  to 
Representative  Powtlls  remarks,  as  fol- 
lows : 

PowKLL  mouthed  a  remark  which  one  hopes 
l£  not  typical  of  the  Judgment  of  Intelligent 


N  ^    >^s  m'hen  he  said:  "From  now  on  ICn. 
Truman  Is  the  last  lady." 

I  Wish  to  assert  tiiat  rvpryonr  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Tiuman  knows  that 
she  is  representative  of  the  ftnert  type  of 
home-loving  women  and  of  Amencnn 
wives  and  mothers.  E^'e^y  person  who 
reads  It  and  every  Member  of  Congress 
who  knows  her  resents  th"  statement 
made  by  Representative  Powell. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articlp 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SOCIAL    AKETTCaT 
(By  Herb  Grails) 

Those  who  are  genuinely  Interested  In  Im- 
provement of  racial  relations  wince  at  the 
setback  given  their  sound  efforts  by  the  New 
York  Negro  Congressman.  Adam  C.  Powexl. 

Powell  mouthed  a  remark  one  hopes  Is 
not  typical  of  the  Judgment  of  Intelligent 
Negroes  when  he  said:  "Prom  now  on  Mrs. 
Truman  Is  the  Last  Lady." 

PowELi  s  contribution  to  bettering  rela- 
tions between  American  people  was  made  be- 
cause the  President's  wife  did  not  see  fit  to 
let  the  Congreeeman  dictate  her  acceptance 
of  social  engagements.  Jaist  why  Powell  con- 
siders himself  entitled  to  tell  Mrs.  Truman 
what  invitations  she  can  accept  and  cant 
accept  is  impossible  to  figure. 

As  an  authority  on  ettiquette  and  simple 
social  decency  the  record  doesn't  reveal 
Powell  to  be  any  too  hot.  He  pushed  aside 
the  faithful  wl/e  who  sweated  and  denied 
herself  many  of  the  social  benefits  all  women 
crave.  Slie  did  this  to  enable  Powell  to  have 
enough  money  and  enougti  good  time  to 
make  himself  a  conspicuous  chaiacter. 

When  Powell  did  arrive,  due  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  sacrifices  his  wile  made,  she 
wasn't  good  enough  for  him.  He  threw  her 
away  and  married  a  talented  boogie-woogie 
pianist  to  get  a  glanKir  befitting  his  station. 
Talk  about  discrimination;  the  case  of  the 
first  Mrs.  Powell  Is  nothing  entitling  Powell 
to  make  a  loud  squawk. 

The  DAR  refused  to  rent  its  hall  to  Con- 
gressman Powell's  glamor  wife  for  a  boogie- 
woogie  concert.  That  action  certainly  is  not 
In  keeping  with  the  principles  for  which  the 
American  revolution  was  fought.  The  denial 
of  the  hr.ll  was  generally  I'egarded  by  level- 
headed whites  as  a  foolish  thing,  but  not  as 
anything  personal. 

It  wa*  PowTLL  who  introduced  the  personal 
element  by  Insulting  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  She  had  .seen  fit 
to  exercise  her  personal  liberty  in  accepting 
purely  social  engagements.  Mrs.  Truman 
was  elected  to  nothing.  Powell,  in  insulting 
her.  shows  arro^nce  and  ignorance  that  has 
roiled    aclal  relations. 

Powell,  the  Harlem  social  dictator  who 
kicked  out  a  faithful  helpmate  to  po  strut- 
ting, has  not  associated  himself  with  Neero 
gentlemen  in  his  gutter  crack  about  Mrs. 
Truman.  •  •  •  And  If  he  thinks  he  can 
teU  the  wife  of  any  American — white  or 
Ne^ro — where  ihe  can  go  locially.  he's  Just 
plain  goofy. 
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EXTTINSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

H'3.N.  rOMSTEHART 

CT    TI  N  M.       It 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  StATBB 

Monday.  October  22.  1945 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  very  forceful  and 
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sensible  editorial  taken  from  the  Union 
City  (Tenn.)  D^ily  Messenger,  a  news- 
paper published  in  that  splendid  west 
'Teimessce  tcv.n  by  Mr.  Ed.  S.  Critciilow, 
a  very  r.ble.  prcsrcss»ve.  and  forward- 
locklrs  m:an.  Tho  title  of  the  editorial  is 
"Union  City  Can't  Grow  Now,"  and  it 
cor.csms  th?  building  of  homes  by  veter- 
ans who  are  daily  returning  from  the 
wars.  V/e  ere  told  that  nearly  one  and 
ors-half  TniiUon  young  soldiers  were 
married  on  enlcrmg  the  Army,  and  when 
they  return  all  will  want  homes.  Mr. 
Cntchlcw  has  put  his  finger  on  an  im- 
pcitant  problem. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foiiows: 

UN.ON    Cmr    CANT    CROW    NOW 

Union  City  faces  &  very  serious  housing 
ihurtagp.  »nd  becaus«  of  this  situation  there 
jUit  Unt  any  chance  for  the  population  In- 
side the  corporate  limits  to  grow. 

This  is  not  a  new  problem  for  Union  City 
M  there  really  haven't  been  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  buUi>C5  and  apartments  here  In  over 
6  years. 

Dut  the  matter  Is  now  more  critical  than 
ever  before. 

n  .-fharK'cd   Bcrvlremen— many   of   them — 
\..\:r  rome  back  to  Union  Ctly,  and  hundreds 
n    will  be  returning  here  during  the  next 
\tc4r  or  so. 

Many  of  these  men  !...<•  b.f:  n  '\'.''  serv- 
lif  for  loiiK  periods  of  lirnc,  ana  they  are 
ri  ati y  to  seitle  clown  with  their  families  In 
tlicir  fwa  home.s  B!:t  '»;•■>•  can't  do  It  in 
Union  City — and  i:  r.wy  c.sn't  find  homes 
here,  you  can  bet  that  a  good  per  in'age  of 
them  will  be  looking  elsewhere 

The  case  of  Pfc.  Robert  I.  Cox.  36,  former 
Brown  She?  Co  .  employee,  who  was  dis- 
charged at  Maxwell  Field,  September  28. 
:  f'e:  :!  \e;trs  in  the  service  attached  to  the 
Med.LM.  Corps,  servins;  the  Air  Forces,  is 
typical. 

■■Mv  -vife.  Carr..-  loe  a:-.(!  E'  r. .  Sianley. 
have  betn  living  '.r,  ir.y  ab,>«e:.>  e  with  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  M.-s.  C.  C.  H.i'.ty     '(4  Ow:--- 
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,\n  application  of  tb.e  Ur.inn  C:ry  Housing 
.*ivr.bir;ty  for  a  MOO.OOO  ,t:l  rrr.ent  to  build 
s.  ino  bO  dwellmg  units  hf:e  ..bout  half  for 
1  .  red  and  half  for  white — was  approved  in 
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agaiii  approved  s;bce   tb.e  end  if   the   war. 
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'.    re  a  yo.ir  fri  n\  n,:A\."  Bert  C.  Ccx, 

'. b.c    i.v-al    h,  u-nig    au'.hbrity,    said 

ur',ber  rep.-rted  that  Union  C.tlan?. 
wb.>!  I'-nL-b.:  n  :rn-..i;:y  be  mieresteJ  i".  e.-e^'- 
:n<  hi.in.scs  fur  rent,  are  not  keen  about  the 
pn  .-pect  at  thbs  tunc,  because  builduik: 
co^its — bi-th  f,r  mate^-ial  and  l.ibrT — are  so 
Uiuch   higher    than    before    the    w.n-. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS' 

I   F 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHEr.RY 

F   NEBRA£K.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  22.  1945 
Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  tho  Senate  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "An  Offer  to  Trade  Places."  writ- 
en  by  Hon.  Edgar  Howard,  a  former  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress,- who  is  now  the 
editor  of  the  Columbus  (Ncbr.»  Daily 
Telegram. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AN    OFTLR    TO    Tr.ADE    PLACES 

One  American  boy  has  been  In  the  Army 
for  3  years,  mostly  In  former  Japanese  terri- 
tory. 

The  other  American  boy  lives  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  and  is  a  m-mber  of  the  long- 
shoremen's union,  now  on  strike. 

The  name  of  the  first  American  boy  is  Ol 
Joe. 

The  name  of  the  other  American  boy  is 
Mac. 

G.  I,  Joe  Is  now  on  a  little  island  In  the 
South  Pacific,  engaged  In  the  fight  to  get  back 
home  and  see  his  wife  and  little  boy. 

Mac  is  now  In  New  York,  and  is  a  long- 
shcreman  on  strike  against  unloading  the 
ships  which  transport  soldiers  home  from 
for-ign   fields. 

G.  I.  Joe  makes  an  offer  to  trade  places 
with  Mac,  the  striking  longshoreman,  writing 
to  him  as  follows: 

"Dea.-*  Mac:  You  are  getting  to  be  a  pop- 
ular boy  over  here.  Mac.  'We  have  only  three 
news  broadcasts  a  day,  but  ycu  are  always 
the  No.  1  character  in  the  news.  I  al- 
ways listen,  because  I  am  always  waiting 
to  get  some  news  about  myself,  and  sure 
enoug'i  today  you  and  I  were  In  the  same 
news  story.  Seems  like  you  and  your  bosses 
are  having  a  little  argument  about  unloading 
some  ships,  so  you  quit  working.  That's 
where  you  fit  Into  this  particular  story, 
Mac.  It  also  seems  that  the  strike  Is  de- 
laying some  thousands  of  servicemen  from 
getting  home.  And  that's  where  I  fit  in, 
Mac;  and  seeing  as  we  are  both  characters 
in  the  same  story  perhaps  we'd  better  talk 
things  over. 

•'I  got  pretty  mad  at  first,  because  I'm  like 
that.  I  like  to  crab  and  gripe,  but  I  soon 
forget  about  it.  By  the  time  I  got  out  my 
pen  and  paper  to  write  you  a  letter  I  had 
started  to  think  about  your  own  and  my 
own  predicaments,  and  tried  to  reach  a  solu- 
tion. The  more  I  got  to  thinking  about  it 
the  more  I  thought  you  should  be  in  my 
shoes,  and  I  in  yours.  That's  it,  Mac.  Why 
can't  we  trade  places? 

"You  don't  want  to  work,  while  I  sure 
would  like  to  get  back  home  and  go  to  work. 
A  trade  ought  to  suit  us  both  pretty  well, 
shouldn't  it?  There's  not  much  to  do  out 
here  now,  Mac.  but  I  think  you'd  like  It  Just 
swell.  The  Nips  gave  up,  and  now  most  of 
the  occupation  work  is  being  done  by  the 
"short-termers.'  so  you  would  have  plenty  of 
time  to  Just  sit  around,  and  you  evidently 
like  that. 

"It  isn't  bad  out  here  now,  Mac.  All  of 
these  bases  have  been  built  up.  and  it's  get- 
ting darned  comfortable.  The  medical  units 
must  have  killed  nearly  all  the  mosqtiltoes 
ever  born,  and  malaria  Is  not  even  common 
any  more  The  food  has  really  improved  In 
the  last  2  years  and  is  getting  so  It  is  down- 
right  good.     Usually  you  get  a  case  of  beer 


a  month  an4  you  can  see  a  different  mcvle 
nearly  every  tnlght  for  free.  So  you  can  see 
it  isn't  very  |3ad  any  more.  Of  course,  after 
2  or  3  years  you  start  getting  Just  a  little 
homesick,  bi^t  you  probably  don't  believe  in 
that  anyway] 

"You  shoBld  not  have  any  trouble  In 
swinging  thli  deal  for  us,  Mac.  All  ycu  have 
to  do  is  to  gd  on  strike  and  you  can  get  what 
you  want.  I  knew  your  Job,  too.  because  I've 
been  doing  It  off  and  on  for  quite  a  spell 
now.  Of  course,  we  don't  call  ourselves  long- 
shoremen. We  are  just  'deck  detail."  We've 
done  a  lot  of  that  work  for  pay  all  the  way  up 
from  $21  a  luonth  and  up,  but  not  very  far  up. 
You  know  at  those  ships  ycu  loaded  up  back 
there.  Well,  we  unloaded  them  over  here,  so 
we  have  had  lots  of  e::perienco. 

"Who  ami  I.  Mac?  I  am  a  chorus  of 
voices — thcilsands  of  voices.  Mac — thousands 
of  voices  thftt  ycu  ml^ht  be  hearing  In  Ne- 
braslta.  New  Jersey.  California,  Iowa,  and  all 
other  Statep  if  only  there  was  shipping 
enough  to  get  us  back  hom3.  But  they  tell 
us  that  cur  (hip  Is  tied  up  by  a  strike.  I  am 
the  guy  you  call  G.  I.  Joe  for  some  reason  or 
other,  and  jtou  have  read  lots  about  me  and 
the  thousaiid-and-one  reasons  why  I  have 
been  over  htre  helping  to  fight  the  war.  It's 
all  over  noW,  and  I  want  to  get  home  and  get 
back  to  work. 

"How  abotit  trading  places,  Mac? 

"Q.  I.  Joe." 
The  boy  Who  wrote  the  foregoing  offer  to 
trade  places  with  the  striking  Mac  Is  a  Colum- 
bus toy.  He  has  not  been  able  to  see  his- 
wife  and  little  boy  for  more  than  2  years.  His 
name  Is  Lt,  Edgar  Howard  Rex.  God  bless 
him,  and  brjng  him  home  again. 

Pdgar  Howard. 


Reconveraon  of  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
J  or 

HON,  JAVF:^'  "^1   MEAD' 

OF   NtW    YORK. 

IN  THE  SEJJATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  22,  1945 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
eyes  of  our  people  focused  on  reconver- 
sion, it  is  refreshing  to  find  evidence 
throughout  the  country  of  a  whole- 
hearted desire  to  speed  reconversion  and 
provide  employment.  Labor,  industry, 
and  Government  are  all  vitally  con- 
cerned. 

A  case  tn  point  is  that  of  the  Hudson 
Motor  Car  Co.,  one  of  the  pioneer  inde- 
j)endent  manufacturers.  Its  record  for 
quick  reconversion  clearly  refutes  any 
contention  that  the  industry  as  a  whole 
is  not  ready  to  build  automobiles. 

The  press  has  told  the  story  of  how  the 
company  planned  and  carried  through 
its  program  for  quick  reconversion.  Si- 
multaneously with  the  end  of  war  with 
Japan.  Hudson  entered  the  market  for 
$40,000,000  worth  of.  materials,  the  larg- 
est order  In  its  36-year  history.  It  was 
a  display  of  confidence  by  a  pioneer  in 
the  industry. 

As  early  as  August  20.  the  company 
announced  that  production  would  be  un- 
der way  in  10  days.  That  schedule  was 
met. 

On  August  30,  the  first  1946  Hudson 
rolled  off  the  production  line  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Orville  Wright,  of  Dayton.  Ohio, 
first  man  to  fly  an  airplane,  and  Col.  H. 
Nelson  Jackson,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  first 
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man  to  cross  the  country  bv  atitomobile 
in  1903.  The  pioneering  :  '.!  .•  iwo 
men  in  1903  had  rzmch  t;  c  o  with  .stim- 
ulating our  progrec^s  .n  c.r  and  land 
transportation  The  even'  at  Hudson 
focused  new  attention  on  how  far  our 
country  has  ad\'anced  sin:e  1903.  the 
miracles  of  progress  that  have  come 
about,  the  tremendous  facilities  that  are 
ours,  and  the  processes  through  which 
we  have  come  to  be  the  strangest  power 
in  the  world. 

Due  to  the  significance  of  Hudson's 
early  plans  for  production,  ;ind  the  con- 
fidence it  should  give  everyone  in  these 
trying  times,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Congressioi;al  Record  a 
statement  made  by  A.  E.  Baiit.  president 
of  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  production  of  the  first  postwar 
Hudson,  a  newspaper  articl?  written  by 
him  in  Indicating  his  confidence  that 
we  can  and  will  meet  tht  production 
challenge,  and  also  a  few  remarks  by 
Richard  Harfst.  general  ma  lager  of  the 
Automobile  Club  of  Michig-an.  afRliated 
with  the  American  Automobile  A.ssocia- 
tlon. 

There  being  no  objectiorx,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricord,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Bakit  This  to  a  red  lett<T  day  In  the 
36-year  history  of  Hudson.  Fo«  Uuit  reason, 
we  wanted  a  few  of  our  frlentls  to  observe 
the  occasion  with  us.  We  are  l*ppy  to  liav« 
you  here  and  particularly  these  who  hAve 
traveled  long  distances  in  order  that  they 
might  Join  wltli  us  today. 

The  first  1948  Hudson  automobile  came  of! 
the  prodtictlon  line  this  morning.  We  look 
upcm  It  as  something  more  thai  a  new  auto- 
mobile. It  Is  a  symbol  of  Hadson's  con- 
tribution toward  the  accompUsUment  of  the 
great  task  which  now  faces  tjie  country — 
the  problem  of  getting  people  liack  to  work. 

My  partisariship  for  Hudson  does  not  blind 
me  to  the  fact  that  this  larger  significance  Is 
the  primary  thing  In  the  mlrds  of  all  of 
you.  Indeed  otherwise  I  would  have  hes- 
itated to  ask  Mr  UViht  to  travel  from 
Da>-ton  to  Detror  (  ael  Jickson  from 
Vermont  to  Detroit  or  asik  Senator  FsneTTSoir 
and  all  of  you  busy  people  to  tike  time  out 
from  a  crowded  day  to  observe  ihls  occasion. 

Willie  our  concern  about  tt  e  matter  of 
unemployment  at  this  time  Is  dictated  by  a 
sense  of  humanitarlanlsm  end  by  the 
thought  of  the  mUllons  of  returning  vet- 
erans. It  goes  even  beyond  that.  In  view 
of  the  heavy  burden  of  public  debt  and 
other  economic  and  social  problems  facing 
our  people  and  those  throughout  the  world, 
uninterrupted  and  large  volumu  production 
Is  Imperative.  Only  In  that  way  can  we  ef- 
fect the  eventual  orderly  discharge  of  the 
tremecdous  obligations  facing  us.  This  Is 
a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  evijry  man  and 
woman  in  the  country  regardless  of  their 
calling. 

I  am  sure  that  this  U  recognized  by  the 
responsible  leaders  of  labor,  the  heads  of 
Government  who  are  primarily  concerned 
with  Industry,  as  well  as  by  Indtistry  Itself 
and  that  it  ranks  in  Importance  wtth  other 
problems  of  the  dav.  For  lnsi  anoe.  recog- 
nising fully  the  importance  i4  the  anti- 
inflation  effort,  I  am  convinced  that  in  the 
public  Interest  it  must  be  adcunistered  so 
that  it  wlU  not  interfere  with  attainment  of 
volume  production. 

As  we  have  previously  annotiroed.  we  have 
set  for  cmrselves  an  amhitlot*  taak.  We 
ptan  to  utilize  the  entire  productive  oa|MCity 
of  our  plants.  This  wlU  eventually  provide 
employment  for  approximately  i:0,000  people. 

lliis  morning  many  of  you  viMted  the  ewl 
of  our  final  production  line  to  witness  the 
first  car  rolling  off.    At  this  mcment  a  con- 


siderable part  of  that  Line  is  nUed  with  cars 
and  bodies.  You  will  remember  that  this  is 
the  famous  mile-long  line  upon  which  we 
built  airplane  wings  during  the  war.  The 
speed  that  we  m^ke  In  accompUsiiing  our 
ultimate  goal  depends  upon  the  constancy 
of  our  material  suppliers,  who.  by  the  way, 
have  many  problems  of  their  own  getting 
under  way.  It  also  depends  upon  the  far- 
Bightednes3  of  labor  generally  and  their 
recognition^  of  the  fact  that  unless  we  do 
quickly  acquire  momentum  and  maintain  it. 
Jobs  may  not  be  available  when  they  are 
most  needed. 

We  aie  fortunate  in  having  with  us  today 
the  pioneers  In  aviation  and  long-distance 
travel  by  automobile.  They  knew,  better 
than  anyone  else,  of  the  production  miracles 
that  are  typically  American.  They  lve.ve 
seen,  through  the  years,  highways  filled  with 
automobiles  and  the  skies  filled  with  planes. 
They  know  the  promise  that  lies  ahead 
through  the  old-fashioned  teamwork  that 
made  our  country  great. 

QLXJKFKIRTS   rOR   AMOUCA TJMTTXD   Statss  In- 

DDSTIIT     Nl«D8    PXTT-L    COOPnUTlON 

(BurroR's  Note:  A  E.  Barit,  president  nf 
Hudson  Motor  Car  Co  .  today  acts  a.*;  guest 
columnlct  for  Merrjie  Stanley  Rukerser.  who 
is  on  vacation.  Tomorrcrw  Mr.  Rukeyser  will 
restmie  hts  regular  column.) 

(By   A.   A.   Barlt.    president,   Hudson   Motor 
Car  Co.) 

Once  again  our  country  Is  faced  with  the 
sort  of  problem  which  our  people  look  to 
Industry  to  help  solve. 

Current  predictions  of  protracted  unem- 
pkjyment  seem  strangely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  reputation  for  speed  and  efficiency  estab- 
lished by  American  industrv-  during  the  war. 
They  also  seem  to  discount  equally  the  far- 
sightedness of  labor  and  our  Government's 
declju'ed  Intention  to  abandon  Industrial 
controls. 

When  war  threatened,  Industry  was  called 
upon  to  provide  needed  munitions  and  sup- 
plies more  quickly  and  In  greater  volume 
than  was  ever  done  before,  In  responding.  It 
created  a  record  which  was  a  never-falling 
source  of  amaeement  throughotrt  the  war 
period. 

WAB  XXPCRIENCZ   WAKRAKTS  OPTIMISTIC  VITW 

Now  the  war  has  come  to  a  sodden  end  and 
onoe  again  we  hear,  as  we  did  in  1941,  dire 
predictions  of  a  long  period  of  distress  while 
industry  makes  ready  to  handle  its  Job.  But 
our  wartime  experience  warrants  a  more  op- 
timistic view  and,  this  Is  most  important,  a 
confident  resolution  to  let  Indtistry  have  its 
head  with  the  fullest  possible  cooperation  of 
all  concerned — the  sort  of  cooperation  It  was 
given  when  it  tackled  the  Job  of  producing 
for  war. 

Given  this,  industry  will  again  surprise 
those  who  discount  its  exuergy  and  resource- 
fulness. 

COMPANT   APPBOACHBS   TASK    WTTH    CONriDElfC* 

Here  at  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.  we  are 
approaching  our  task  with  confidence,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that.  Just  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  war,  we  entered  the  market  for 
approximately  140.000,000  worth  of  automo- 
bile materials — one  of  the  largest  single  pur- 
chases in  our  history. 

This  same  spirit  of  confidence  at  Hudson 
resulted  in  past  years  in  a  policy  of  relnvett- 
in^  earnings  in  pilant  faculties.  To  thia  pol- 
icy we  owe  the  fact  that  we  now  have  one 
of  the  best  integrated  plants  in  the  industry, 
including  a  large  and  completely  equipped 
body  plant  at  a  time  when  such  plant  facili- 
ties are  more  desirable  than  money  in  the 
bank. 

aKJECTS   RETtraN   TO    SOCIAL    KXPERUCKNTS 

Hudson  is  ready  for  the  economic  march 
ahead.  We  see  great  opportunities  and  pos- 
sibilities tn  our  country's  enormotis  produc- 


tive capacity,  wealth  of  raw  materials,  mil- 
lions of  waiting  cuiitomers.  and  ctlier  mil- 
Uoos  of  men  and  «omen  who  are  ready  to 
produce  so  they  can  also  l>uy  and  con&umc. 

To  face  our  current  '  ^ -;  •»ith  anything 
but  a  cooficteat  attitude  .  <  ..uivalent  to  an 
invitation  to  those  who  espouse  the  cause  of 
Governmcat  interventlOD  in  business  to 
kn-ing  forward  new  plaoce  of  Oovemmc»t 
planning  and  eontnA.  Certainly,  we  do  not 
want  to  go  bftck  to  the  social  experiments  of 
the  thirties. 

Because  we  start  the  postwar  era  with  a 
larger  pmbUc  debt  than  ever  before  in  our 
history  and  face  other  unpreoedented  prob- 
lems, both  ecooomic  and  social,  it  is  more 
important  than  ever  that  we  have  conflderjce 
in  our8el\'es.  Yes;  such  seU -assurance  u 
mandatory  if  we  are  to  continue  o«r  way  of 
life,  for  which  we  liave  sacrifioed  so  iMUijr 
lives. 


Mr.  Hakfst.  One  of  the  cbaracteristics  of 
the  ainomobile  Industry  since  its  x-ery  be- 
ginning has  been  its  high  degree  of  Interest 
m  Its  customers. 

The  indtwuy  has  not  only  consistently 
bultt  better  cars  at  Jower  prices,  but  has 
also  furthered  the  movement  for  safer  and 
more  eflldent  htghwBTs  and  aided  In  the  im- 
provement of  trafBc  conditions.  In  these 
efforts  the  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co.  has  always 
been  to  the  forefront. 

Thus  it  is  a  distinct  privilege  to  have  a 
part  in  this  unique  event  as  a  representatrve 
of  the  Nation's  car  owners  The  American 
Automobile  Association,  founded  m  19C2 — a 
year  before  otir  guests  of  honer  pioneered  In 
iong-dlstance  driving  and  fl\lng — has  been 
dedicated  to  one  basic  objective.  It  Is  to 
make  ownership  and  operation  wider  and 
wider,  more  useful  for  business  and  for 
pleasure,  more  economical  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  user,  and  more  free  from  the 
standjxjint  of  movement  by  keeping  to  a 
minimum  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
would  be  imposed  upon  it. 

In  attaining  this  broad  objective,  Hudson. 
as  a  mantifacturer  of  cars  and  the  AAA  as  a 
service  institution  for  owners,  have  always 
enjcjed  fine  relations.  The  oval  AAA  em- 
blem and  the  Hudson  Triangle  have  always 
been  con^icuous  in  the  progress  of  automo- 
bile transportation, 

I  was  Impressed  recently  by  a  statement 
made  by  A.  E.  Barit,  who  has  been  with  Hud- 
son since  its  very  beginning  and  has,  car- 
ried on  the  high  tradition  he  helped  Its 
fovmders  to  establish.  Speaking  of  Hud- 
son's future,  he  said — I  quote: 

"We  are  prepared  for  future  advar  <  >■  • 
efidency  and  design.  This  Industry  v...» 
much  to  engiiieers  wiio  have  dared  to  '.:■  .^.n 
and  plan  for  automobile  efflclency.  a<-s.gn, 
and  styling,  and  ease  of  operation  beyond  the 
limits  of  known  liorizons.  Aiertness  to  ad- 
vance has  made  it  possible  for  Hudson,  over  a 
period  of  36  years,  to  be  first  to  introduce 
80  new  developments  In  the  automobile  and 
to  hold  more  than  120  oflBcial  AAA  records  for 
slock  car  performance  and  eudtirance.  Inci- 
dentally, we  are  particularly  proud  of  these 
olBcial  records  because  they  offer  substantial 
proof  of  the  soUd  foundation  upon  which  iha 
Htid£on  name  rests.  We  are  confident  that 
Hudson  will  hold  a  leading  place  among 
manufacturers  in  the  compertitive  era  that 
lies  ahead." 

Mr.  Barit.  in  behalf  of  tiie  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  and  the  Automobile  Club 
of  Uictiigan,  I  want  to  thank  you  lor  your 
great  appreciation  of  the  AAA  oficial  stock- 
car  records  held  by  Hudson.  I  want  to  also 
commend  the  fine  way  In  which  you  have 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  engineers  responsible 
for  automotive  advances.  Hudson's  ct,'n- 
fidence  In  the  future  has  been  most  hearten- 
ing to  Detroit  and  a  motor-minded  Nation. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  wartime  experi- 
ence has  strengthened  the  place  of  the  auto- 
mobile in  our  social  and  economic  life.    Prior 
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to  the  war  there  was  perhaps  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  pleasure  side  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  too  little  emphasis  or\  Its  basic 
Importance  in  cur  dally  life.  This  situation 
has  now  been  corrected.  Reliance  on  ve- 
hicles that  could  not  be  replaced,  the  shortage 
of  tU-ea  requiring  maximum  care,  gasoline 
rationing  and  subsequent  Interruption  of 
normal  driving  habits — have  all  focused  new 
attention  on  the  dominant  role  cf  the  auto- 
mobile on  every  phase  of  activity. 

Hudson  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
speed  with  which  Its  plant  is  resuming  peace- 
time production  of  new  cars.  As  new  auto- 
mobiles roll  off  the  production  lines,  there 
Will  be  an  Increase  In  the  whole  economic 
tempo  of  the  Nation.  The  automobile  In- 
dustry can  Indeed  be  proud  that  it  Is  leading 
the  way  back:  to  normal  peacetimes  in  the 
same  spirit  that  It  turned  to  providing  the 
-implements  that  achieved  victory.  It  has 
every  reason  to  be  called  America's  first  In- 
dustry. It's  record  la  one  of  the  first  on  the 
wartime  production  front  and  first  on  the 
peacetime  production  front. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  look  to  a  new 
era  of  automobile  use  In  our  great  United 
States  and.  In  turn,  a  new  appreciation  of 
the  underlying  soundness  cf  our  whole  pat- 
tern of  life.  It  Ls  much-needed.  And  that 
fact  that  today  we  honor  two  pioneers  is 
ev.dence  that  we  have  not  forgotten  the 
Rtrp&a  and  strain  of  pioneering  nor  the  foun- 
(.  •  on  upon  which  we  have  built  a  structure 
*i  ',  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  This  oc- 
(  .  in  of  looking  to  what  we  have  accom- 
I  ..  aied  m  the  past  as  we  plan  and  move 
forward  to  the  future  reflects  the  spirit  of 
D'roif   and  t  ur  cvinrrv 


'J.  \n  the  Sun,  of  Balti- 
;..::;   (.;    O-tober   21. 


CIv*avage  of  the  Giants 

EXlt:N.--ION   CF    iv::M.\r^KS 

HON.  GEORGE  L.RADCIIFFE 

IN  "li'.y  >K\Mt:  (,!;■■   iui:  in'tfi)  -- ;  \ ;  ES 
M  •-:'  '■    a-t  h,r  :_•    :>  /:> 

Ml-    RA1X-LIF;K      M:    l';--^;dr::'    I  .L-k 

linaniir'n::.  r^;\,-    w    [(.;■  '  h  '  iw-  : '  :f'::  ;:. 

triia:  rn'w'.  i!     Cl'.r.  ayo  of  the  Giants," 

V,  iufh  '.v  a-  ',y.:.)\ 

TnoiT,    0:1    i;v     : 

Th*'  f(i.:or...I  .-  b,>-  ,I"i:;i  W    O'-'-ns,  the 

\V!'ll-k!io\vn  !-,i.' jr  .uiu  V.  :ucr.  ana  li  very 

tim   !,v  a;v;i   !ii4hly  constructive. 

Th-'vv  b-  ;:v.:  r.o  objoction.  the  editorial 
xv;i.-<  ii'iirn  J  10  b^  prmted  in  the  Record, 
r  -  r:;!ows: 

t  :  J  W ACE    or    THE    CUNTS 

(Hy  John  W.  Owens) 

The  sltuntlon  is  this:  The  Covernments  of 
the  r:.:*«d  States  vv.'A  -1  Rus.'^ia  have  re- 
peateti.v-  (i'.-monstni'ol  :;;e.r  realization  of 
the  necessity  of  cooperation  and  probably  a 

rr.'.)  r'.tv  i.f  thoughtful  people  in  each  of  the 
1  w     '.  ..-•  :   I'ions  ardently  desires  cooperation, 

but  m  rtffp.t  weeks  the  e'.':drr.~p  has  pointed 
to  separation  uud  dc«;><  -.  •  i  cnsTust,  As 
affairs  have  lately  been  •.:-;.:  -liape.  the 
policies  of  each  natlmi  ci  v.:,i  !h-  construed 
to  be  the  seeking  of  strength  at  the  expense 
of  the  other. 

The  statesmen  of  each  nation,  of  course, 
spoak  of  principles.  Quite  pos?ibly  the 
statofnien  cf  each  na'i  ii  cio  strive  amid 
all  the  c  -ii-r^  x:- :e-  a'ld  pe;  p^ox.-^'s  .i  .i 
dis-rkj.if.  ..I't'ci  w  ■  I'.c!  to  t'-,tab;.:-h  princpies  c\ 
w!:.ch  T.i  i;'i:dt>  'l.\'.v  ti;p-..  iii.icy  Ne.er'he- 
!f>^,  il..^  :>  trvi'V  The  Anieruan  p-  .k'v  ::: 
Euri  po  cai:^  :■  r  brr'^d,  l^t:^ln^<<•T:\'.  .c  c.  ;.>ulta- 
tiL  :;   :n  thf  maki:;'-;  ■,  :    'roa'ifj-  w.'a   :l.:-  tl'"'- 


feated  Balkan  nations.  This  policy,  If  suc- 
cessful, would  probably  reduce  Russia's  In- 
fluence on  her  western  border.  The  Ameri- 
can policy  In  Asia  calls  for  our  dominance  In 
conquered  Japan.  Manifestly,  that  would 
restrict  Russia's  influence  on  her  eastern 
border.  The  Russian  policy  is  exactly  the 
opposite.  Russia  wishes  a  narrowed  treaty- 
making  policy  in  Europe.  That  probably 
would  confirm  her  strength  on  her  western 
border.  And  she  wishes  the  establl.=hment 
of  an  Allied  commission  of  control  in  Japan — 
in  addition  to  Mr.  Byrnes*  projected  advisory 
commission.  The  carrying  cut  of  her  v.'lll  in 
that  respect  would  reduce  our  strength  and 
therefore  increase  her  relative  strength  ou 
her  eastern  border. 

The  situation   is  made  more  troublesome 
by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  claims. 
In  one  form  or  another,  islands  in  the  far 
Pacific  as  sea  and  air  bases.     Our  spokesmen 
base  their  claims  on  security  and  say.  with 
sincerity,  that  we  Intend  no  harm  to  any- 
one.   But  these  bases  would  be  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  Russia's  eastern  border  and. 
therefore,     Russia     looks     at     our     program 
through  the  eyes  of  her  security,  not  ours. 
Reports    now    circulate    that    Russia    desires 
Spltzbergen  and  perhaps  other  spots  In  the 
western    seas    as    bases.     In    these    days    of 
rockets  and  bombs,  we  look  at  this  program 
throu'i^h  the  eyes  of  our  security,  not  Russia's, 
This  is  the  state  of  affairs,  despite  the  talk 
in   each   nation   of   principles.     Indeed,   be- 
cause  it   is  the  state   of  affairs,  reasonable 
people   in  each   nation   must   have  care   In 
talking  cf  principles. 

For  a  spate  of  eloquence  on  principles — 
much  as  principles  are  needed — might 
arouse  nationalistic  egotisms  which  would 
blind  the  people  of  these  vast  nations  to  the 
self-evident  fact  policies  of  etch  could  be 
construed  by  the  other  as  a  threat  in  the 
future.  Of  all  the  evils  that  could  befall  in 
international  relations  at  this  time,  perhaps 
the  worse  would  be  impassioned  dogmatism 
In  the  United  States  and  Russia  on  principles 
when,  in  sober  truth,  the  principles  of  each 
call  for  clarification.  Moreover,  in  all  prob- 
ability, neither  nation  will  be  able  to  clarify 
Its  prlnclpes  and  apply  them  consistently 
except  as  means  are  found  to  decrease  the 
threats  which  each  can  find  in  the  policies  of 
the  other.  At  San  Francisco,  the  overshad- 
owing problem  was  to  reconcile  the  search 
of  all  nations  for  the  principle  of  collective 
security  with  the  search  of  all  nations  for 
individual  security.  The  same  problem 
arises  again  and  again — how  to  establish 
principles  to  govern  nations  which  are 
sacred. 

No  sovereign  cure  for  the  fears  Is  possible. 
Cure  will  be  found,  if  it  is  found,  in  the  set- 
tln?  of  faces  by  statesmen  and  people  in 
each  nation  against  division  between  them 
and  in  the  fixing  cf  wills  in  each  nation  to 
bridge  every  chasm  that  appears.  No  states- 
.  man  or  citizen  who  values  the  next  genera- 
tion will  permit  himself  a  word  of  cynicism. 
For,  by  all  the  signs  of  our  times,  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia  would  be  a 
global  calamity  beyond  endurance  and  per- 
manent hostility,  short  of  war.  would  distort 
the  social  and  economic  life  of  mankind. 

The  people  of  each  nation  must  think  of 
many  things.  They  must  think  of  the  fact 
that  their  efforts  to  cooperate  are  hamp>ered 
by  differences  in  language,  in  culture.  In 
philosophy.  They  mtist  think  of  the  fact 
that,  this  being  so.  any  misfortune  in  the 
choice  of  spokesmen  creates  graver  difficul- 
ties than  usually  would  result.  No  reflection 
upon  Mr.  Byrnes  and  Mr.  Bevin  should  be 
found  in  remembering  that  in  London  Mr. 
Molotov  said  the  trouble  was  that  the  Council 
of  Foreign  Ministers  was  not  meeting  in 
Moscow  and  that  Mr.  Hull  and  Mr.  Eden  were 
not  there. 

The  people  of  both  nations  must  think  of 
Russian  fear  that  Germany  will  be  revived 
under  conservative  American  and  British  In- 
fiuence  as  a  t  lance  to  F.ussia's  power;  and 


^ 


of  American  fear  that  both  Europe  and  Asia 
may  be  thp  scenes  of  Russian  expansion. 
They  must'  think  of  Russia's  fear  that  a 
Western  blOc  will  be  created;  and  of  the 
West's  fear  that  a  Rtissian  bloc  will  be  cre- 
ated. Thesj  must  think  of  the  atomic  bomb 
which  we  used  without  warning — we  who 
stand  in  jipan.  off  Russia's  shores — and  of 
Russia's  abjity  to  match  our  bomb  in  a  world 
in  which  vfar  is  without  mercy  for  women 
and  childr^. 

The  peome  of  each  nation  must  think  ol 
the  fact,  ard  never  forget  it.  that  if  these 
fears  are  allowed  to  get  out  of  hand,  they 
thereby  coftflrm  themselves.  They  become 
absolute  perils. 


Atomic  Energy  Most  Important  Subject 
Before  Congress 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF   CALIFOIINIA 

IN  THE  ^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mpnday,  October  22.  1945 

Mr.  McCOXOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
atomic  energy  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant subject  this  Congress,  or  in  fact 
any  previous  Congress,  has  ever  had  to 
consider.  We  will  soon  have  to  pass  on 
legislation  which  will  determine  the  pol- 
icy this  Hation  will  follow  on  the  future 
production  and  use  of  atomic  energy 
for  both  military  and  peacetime  pur- 
poses. Our  final  decision  will  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  upon  the  future  of 
our  domestic,  commercial,  and  Industrial 
development,  and  equally  far-reaching 
effect  on  our  international  relations  with 
the  natldns  of  the  world.  We  must  be 
sure,  yes,  certain  beyond  doubt,  that 
what  we  [decide  upon  will  be  right. 

The  future  of  atomic  energy  for  com- 
mercial apid  industrial  power  production 
staggers  the  imagination.  If  the  ulti- 
mate energy  of  2.2  pounds  of  matter  such 
as  U-235  is  released,  it  can  produce  25.- 
000, too, COO  kilowatt-hours  of  electric 
power,  vrhich  equals  one-sixth  of  the 
tolal  elQctric  power  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1939.  Just  think  what 
that  meins  in  revolutionizing  the  power 
industry  in  the  Nation.  This  same 
amount  of  U-235  used  as  for  military 
purposes. in  an  atomic  bomb,  releasing  its 
ultimate  energy,  could  destroy  Nev;  York 
City.  Think  what  that  means.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  80  percent  of  the 
ultimate  energy  of  the  atomic  bomb 
dropped  in  Hiroshima  was  lost  because 
of  impeiifections  in  its  design,  and  look 
at  the  tferrible  destruction  it  wrought 
with  only  20  percent  of  its  strength. 

The  theory  that  matter  can  be  con- 
verted ioto  energy  on  a  large  scale  was 
proved  beyond  doubt  when  we  detonated 
the  first  atomic  bomb.  Before  that  it 
was  just  a  laboratory  experiment.  Now 
it  is  a  reality,  and  we  have  to  de^  with 
it.  We  cannot  sidestep  it,  we  cannot 
play  politics  with  it,  we  cannot  put  it  off. 
Science  works  faster  and  much  more  ac- 
curately than  pKJlitics  or  Congress.  Let 
us  do  a  good  job  of  this  the  first  time. 
We  may  not  have  the  ojaportunity  to 
correct  or  amend  our  errors.  It  may  hz 
too  late. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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Housing  l:.n,;;.-"T  !^  Ai^Fa  v  K'tp — 
Legislat!*!ii  or  irMT'f'd'fite  Ac-mistr 'tive 
Action  Mandatory 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^^ARKS 

OF 

KON.WR'GHTPM'^AN 

or  iz:^A^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Monday.  October  22.  1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speakt  r,  our  time 
to  prevent  runaway  housim?  prices  is 
running  out.  Home  prices  already  have 
jumped  50  percent  in  many  cities.  They 
are  up  100  percent  ov«r  normiU  value  for 
lower-priced  residences  in  some  areas 
where  the  situation  is  very  bad.  If  we 
are  going  to  do  anything  to  protect  our 
home  buyers,  we  are  compelled  to  take 
action  now.  The  upward  spiral  has  al- 
ready commenced  and  next  month  may 
be  too  late. 

England  has  already  moved  to  protect 
its  home  buyers  by  adopting  legislation 
setting  ceiling  prices  of  $4,800  on  new 
houses.  I  do  not  advocate  anything 
quite  as  drastic  as  that,  but  the  cold 
facts  are  that  we  have  done  nothing 
except  remove  the  one  control  we  had 
which  would  have  prevented  the  skj'- 
rocketing  of  housing  prices. 

The  Army  has  already  brought  50  per- 
cent of  United  States  servicemen  home 
from  overseas.  Remaining  veterans  are 
scheduled  for  return  by  next  February. 
One  million  five  hundred  thousand  of 
them  will  be  seeking  shelter  for  them- 
selves and  tlieir  families, 
vrmuNs  FED  TO  nMnr-KXTKCBT  urtcvxjkiamt 
Veterans  already  are  walking  the 
streets  looking  for  a  place  to  stay. 
Some  of  them  are  throwing  away  war- 
time savinps  in  paying  exorbitant  prices 
for  second-rate  shelter.  That  is  what  is 
happening  while  we  sit  here  in  Wash- 
ington letting  them  be  fed  to  the  profit- 
hungry  real-estate  speculators.  We 
have  already  waited  overly  long  for 
proper  action  to  be  taken  on  this  matter. 
It  is  my  view  that  legislation  should  be 
introduced  to  control  these  selling  prices 
if  administrative  agencies  do  not  take 
action  immediately  under  the  authority 
now  vested  in  tliem. 

This  legislation  or  an  administrative 
order — I  care  not  what  it  is  as  long  as  it 
does  the  job — should  include  a  provision 
for  the  pricing  of  new  homes  based  on 
current  construction  costs  plus  a  fair 
pre  fit  for  the  builder  and  a  fair  profit  for 
the  real-estate  dealer. 

On  old  houses  one  resale  could  be  made 
during  the  period  commencing  in  19'13. 
Second  sales,  however,  should  be  set  at 
the  same  level  as  the  buyer's  cost  price. 

I  would  make  it  worth  while  for  both 
the  builder  and  the  real -estate  dealer  to 
build  and  sell  houses.  On  old  homes  I 
would  not  put  a  limit  of  any  sort  on  the 
legitimate  owner's  right  to  sell  his  home 
at  any  price  he  could  get,  but.  if  that 
home  should  be  sold  again  in  a  specu- 
lative market,  we  .should  insist  that  its 
selling  price  should  be  limited  to  the 
*  second  owner's  cost  price  plus  the  cost  of 
any  additions  or  Improvements  he  may 
have  added  in  the  meantime. 


Such  a  provision  would  permit  flexi- 
bility and  provide  for  change  of  o^^mer- 
ship.  but  it  would  prohibit  speculators 
from  cornering  the  market  and  selling 
and  reselling  the  same  house  to  drive  the 
market  upward. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  must 
take  this  kind  of  action  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  boom -bust 
period  of  the  1920's. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  three  letters 
that  are  self-explanatory: 

covxaancnrT  and  vxtesaks  to  lose 

OCTOBEE   17,    1945. 
Mr.  Gus  W.  Thomasson, 
District    Director, 

Office  of  Price  Administration, 
Dallas.  Tex. 
Dear  Mr.  Thomasson:  Unless  effective 
controls  are  placed  on  the  prices  of  real  es- 
tate, including  new  construction,  the  GI 
bill  of  ri^ts  wlU  operate  as  a  political 
fraud  on  the  returning  soldier.  lie  is  i>er- 
mitted  to  borrow  $2,000  with  which  to  pur- 
chase a  home  for  his  young  or  new  family. 
Wlien  he  buys  a  home  he  finds  that  he  pays 
»4,000  for  a  S2.000  home.  This  wiU  finally 
result  In  the  actual  loss  of  $2,000. 

It  is  my  opinion  tliat  these  controls  can- 
not be  made  effective  through  the  OPA:  that 
the  only  logical  way  to  control  the  prioe  of 
real  estate  and  prevent  wild  Inflation  in  this 
important  phase  of  activity  Is  for  Congress 
to  levy  85  percent  income  tax  on  profits 
in  the  sale  of  real  estate,  and  take  by  taxa- 
tion all  profits  in  new  construction  except 
an  allowable  10  percent. 
Tours  very  truly, 

W.  V.  DuMKAM,  Chairman. 


ntOMISCS   AXE   "SMOKK  ttKUMS" 

DAiiAS,  Tex..  October  19,  1945. 
Hon    Wright  Patman. 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oeas  Sik:  I  wish  to  <rommerul  you  upon  the 
position  taJcen  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  ccUing  prices  on  homes,  as  reflected 
in  the  attached  clipping  Uil:en  from  the 
Dally  Times  Herald  of  Dallas.  October  9.  1945. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  any  promise  made 
by  the  real-estate  Interests  and  the  home 
builders  to  keep  prU«s  down  Is  a  "smoke 
screen"  or  camoufla^^  which  will  be  for- 
gotten by  them  as  socn  as  all  threat  of  price 
control  Is  eliminated. 

Without  price  control  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  helpless  people  vriU  become  vic- 
tims of  th<'«<'  ruthless.  n:kon^'-mad  persons 
intent  on  serving  their  own  selfish  purposes. 
With  a  condition  of  "liiis  kind  existing  how 
can  immediate  Inflation  be  avoided? 

I  do  not  propose  to  Indict  all  real -estate 
people  but  feel  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  there 
are  enough  unscrupulous  ones  in  the  busi- 
ness to  disrupt  any  organized  movement 
toward  eelf-restramt  m  the  matter  of  prices. 
I  have  only  to  cite  the  proceedings  of  their 
recent  meetlixgs  to  prove  this  point.  In 
these  there  Is  discord  and  contention  now. 

You  may  be  Intertsteti  in  two  additional 
articles  from  the  DiiUas  Morning  News  of 
October  17  which  are  attached  hereto. 

I  submit  tliat  we  must  have  prioe  control 
on  the  rental  of  homers  and  commercial  prop- 
erty, new  homes  and  continued  price  cont;'ol 
on  all  oommcditles  now  so  affected  for  a 
considerable  time  and  trust  that  you  will 
take  strong  steps  to  that  end. 
Respectfully  ymini, 

W.  R.  Atkins. 


MANY    PEOPUE   AUtEAOT   VTCnMIZTO 

Dallas.  Tex.,  October  8,  1945. 
Mr  Qm  W.  T^iOMAaaoN. 

Didla*.  Tct. 
Dkah  Mr.  THOMAasoN:  In  re^rd  to  tb* 
contro'versy  now  waxing  hot  on  the  propo— d 
ceiling  prices  on  borne*.  I  sincerely  hop* 
that  you  will  use  your  influence  In  support- 
ing this  very  necessary  measure.  The  time 
Is  already  later  tbMi  we  realtae.  Many  help- 
less people  In  Dsllss  have  already  been  vic- 
tlmleed.  It  is  the  191»-30  story  aU  over 
again. 

Just  acroes  the  street  from  where  I  Uve. 
a  home  which  cost  the  owner  $5500  18  Tears 
•go  was  B(^d  for  $8,500  and  It  needs  a  new 
roof  badly.  My  neighbor  of  12  years  told 
me  that  he  didn't  have  the  conscience  to  aak 
more,  even  though  the  real  estate  salesmma 
who  made  the  sale  Insisted  that  he  could 
get  $8,950  Just  as  easily  as  $8,500.  This  trans- 
action occurred  In  July  1945. 

I  talked  with  a  conscientious  real  estate 
man  a  few  weeks  ago  and  he  told  me  that 
he  did  not  have  the  heart  to  participate  In  a 
sale  where  he  knows  the  buyer  Is  getting 
gypped,  and  his  parting  remark  was.  "I  want 
to  stay  in  business  after  this  thing  Is  all 
over,  I  don't  want  a  lot  of  people  sore  at 
me." 

I  vividly  recall  that  In  the  year  1919  I  built 
a  $5,000  home  in  Strawn,  Tex.,  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000.  I  have  never  fully  recovered  from 
this  less  which  occurred  In  a  period  of  my 
life  when  I  was  Just  getting  started  A  peri- 
od In  life  when  one's  hopes  are  high  and 
their  Judgment  limited. 

Tlie  bovs  that  are  coming  home  now  will 
be  Just  like  I  was:  with  a  few  doUars  for  the 
down  payment  they  wUl  want  to  own  homes. 
Let's  not  allow  their  savings  to  be  taken  away 
from  them  and  thereby  disillusion  them  in 
their  finest  desire — ^the  ownership  of  a  home. 
If  there  are  no  safeguards  promulgated, 
everybody.  In  the  final  analysis.  wMl  lose. 

With  kindest  regards  and  good  wMmb, 
I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.   H.   Mackay. 


The  Purge  ! 


EXTENSION  OP  RE:.1AHKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  G^VINN 

or   MEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPBMSEtn ATIVTS 
Friday.  October  1$.  1945 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  editorial  from  tlie  Re- 
porter Ehspatch.  White  Plains.  N.  Y.. 
which  explodes  the  idea  of  vote-p^-ur-.e 
power  of  certain  higii-pow«:ed  p:  uie 
groups: 

THE     rOKCE     THAT     rAn.0 

Many  may  have  forgotten  that  in  De- 
cember 1941.  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  Smith  labor  bill,  prohlbiLmg 
strikes  In  certain  typ^  of  Industry,  requir- 
ing public  aceountin*  of  liiiion  funds,  and 
providing  other  restrictions  highly  oCen- 
Bive  to  leaders  of  organlised  labor.  The  New 
Deal  and  the  leaders  of  organtoed  labor  an- 
nouiKed  in  advance  of  the  vote  in  the 
House  that  those  who  voted  for  it  were 
"enemies"  and  thoae  who  voted  against  were 
-friends."  They  added  that  an  unrelenting 
campaign  would  be  waged  to  defeat  the 
•'enemies." 

The  Dunn  survey  of  Greenwich  has  now. 
In  an  effort  to  determine  the  aocuracy  or 
inaccuracy  of  claims  cf  a  large,  solid  labor 
vote,  surveyed  the  restills  of  tne  campaign 
against  thoee  who  voted  for  this  bill.  The 
findings  are  of  Interest. 

They  sliow  Uiat  of  the  252  Congressmen 
at  that  time  who  became  "enemies"  of  or- 
ganized labor  by  voting  for  the  Sm'th  bill, 
only  17  have  l>een  defeated  In  the  1942  and 
the  1944  electk>n«,  for  ^i*h«te»er  cauae. 
Thoee  defeated  represent  less  ttan  7  per- 
cent  of   the   "enemies." 
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On  the  other  hand,  of  the  136  "friends"  of 
organised  labcr  who  voted  against  the  bill, 
41  were  defeated  in  the  1942  and  the  1944 
elections.  That  represents  more  than  30 
percent   of   the   "friends  ' 

The  question  naturally  comes  to  mind. 
Has  organized  labor  really  the  strength  it 
cla.ms  for  itself,  or  rather,  to  be  more  exact, 
have  leaders  of  organized  labor  the  power 
they  claim  for  themselves?  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  Dunn  survey  aslu  another  perti- 
nent  question: 

The  New  Deal-labor  leader  combine  has 
not  attempted  to  further  Its  policies  by  run- 
ning labor  candidates  for  Congress.  Is  it 
because  they  do  not  dare  risk  exposing  the 
fnct  that  they  cannot  deliver  a  labor  vote?" 

We  submit  these  figures  and  queries  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  Congress  who 
may  at  present  be  reluctant  to  vote  their 
convictions  on  labor  legislation  for  fear  of 
retaliation  threatened  this  week  by  leaders 
of  the  CIO  Time  may  yet  prove  that  it  is 
not  always  the  noisy  minorities  which  really 
hold   the  balance  cf   power. 


Bill  To  Revoke  Charter  of  the  Daught.vs 
oi  the  American  R?voiut:o:i 


E  :•: 


,)\  OF  i;,r::.i.\iiKS 


KCN.E^IANUELCELLER 

or  NEW    v:  RK 

IN  ::k  house  of  repre~im.\tives 
Monday.  October  22.  I\i4b 

Mr.  CFI  L  FR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  on 
October  1:;  I.  43.  introduced  a  bill  to  re- 
voke the  charier  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  This  orpanization 
has  by  iLs  flagrant  disregard  of  the  terms 
of  its  charter  forfeited  its  right  to  con- 
tinue as  a  group  sanctioned  by  congres- 
M' !va  incorporation. 

1  !:■■  \:  '■•■'■  '■:  '■>  ry.'aie  is  thr  p  •■.cr  to  de- 
stro:,  'li\i:  DAll  exusts  by  u;tue  of  a 
rongres.sional  act  of  incorporation.  The 
tmn"  has  now  come  f^r  Congress  to  act. 

Tills  organizatior.  iij  -  prospered  under 
th'  )' ri>  11  >  it"  the  public  charter.  In 
\V.i>h::ii.uin,  K  owns  an  entire  city  block 
\vo:"h  everal  million  dollars.  One  of 
tilt:/  ■:!;  •;;!..  is  the  so-called  Con- 
-■-ii:  uti(.:;  iiaii.  It  is  a  misnomer.  It 
^lH)■u;d  b.'  called  "non-Constitution  Hall." 
By  :'  ;;;>  r  ;:  to  permit  Marion  Anderson. 
di^'.:vj  :.  r.  d  artist,  to  appear  on  its  plat- 
;>  :!ii  .d  now  by  refusing  to  permit 
H  1  .i  Scott,  acclaimed  pianist,  to  ap- 
;.. .  :  1:  hn.s  followed  the  Nazi  ideolopy  of 
H     -.   ;:      k  and  Sldavenvolk. 

in  the  Congressional  Act  of  1C96, 
among  the  purposes  for  which  the  DAR 
was  founded,  appears  the  high-sounding 
phrase,  "securing  for  mankind  all  the 
blessings  of  liberty."  It  should  read  "se- 
curing for  'white'  mankind  all  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty," 

Th'  v^:i  has  the  right,  for  example. 
t  !. '  it  its  collections  in  the  Smiih- 
i:c:...-..  and  N;if;onal  Museums.  .It  is 
privileged  to  n  :<  .:i  ..-mual  report  to 
the  Smiihson.an's  .vecret.iv  vho  sends 
it  to  Congress  which  has  it  n:  niied  by  the 
Government  Print i;-:  O.;..  •  All  these 
endow  the  DAR  w.  b.  tb.-  rb.in.iter  of  a 
quasi  pnb;  .^  or'M!^..M:i  :■ 

B  V  -r:d  d-\.:^}'.  tbo  DAR  h;i.>  ^''^^'  vc- 
s:-''..  ,');.,•>•  I;-!  'he  c;;./:':^>  (if  the  Lbibfii 
i?..b.  ■•  uiuKi  U'.r:,o  cucuxuiiancc-,  .uKi  ;i 


cannot   exclude   any  particular  race  or 
creed  from  the  hall  it  owns. 

Unless  Congress  acts.  Congress  would 
be  approving  the  outrageous  practices 
of  the  DAR. 

The  DAR  presumably  stands  for  Amer- 
ican patriotism.  It  rebuffs  the  decend- 
ants  of  Crispus  Attacks,  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  fall  in  the  Boslon  Massacre,  and 
Peter  Salem,  the  Negro  who  was  first  to 
fire  the  shot  that  killed  Major  Pitcairn. 
the  British  cfiScer  who  started  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

The  ancestors  of  the  DAR  fought  un- 
der the  creed  of  "all  men  are  created 
equal."  Their  descendants  would  per- 
vert that  slogan  to  'Only  white  men  are 
created  equal." 


Capt,  Hu?o  F    Ror,ers 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.ANDRiiv 
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OF   NEW    YOFvK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thiiriiday,  October  IS,  1945 

Mr.  SOMERS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  in  the  Record.  I  herewith  Include 
an  article  from  the  Young  Democrat  on 
Capt.  Hugo  E.  Rogers,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  borough  president,  Bor- 
ough of  Manhattan: 

Capt.   Hugo  E.  Rogers 

It  Is  with  pleasure  that  we  give  our  mem- 
bers the  following  biographical  notes  of  our 
distinguished  fellow  member.  Capt.  Hugo  E. 
Rogers,  candidate  for  borough  president  of 
Manhattan  on  the  Democratic  and  American 
Labor  Party  tickets  in  the  forthcoming  city 
elections. 

As  will  be  plain  to  anyone  reading  his 
qualification,  the  Aflftliated  Young  Democrats 
have  pledged  their  untiring  efforts  In  the 
election  of  an  outstanding  administrator. 
Capt.  Rogers  was  born  in  New  York  City  on 
November  26.  1839.  He  attended  public 
EChool  No.  86.  Manhaf..  n.  and  No.  42'  in  the 
Bronx,  and  was  gradu  .ted  from  Stuyvesant 
High  School,  New  York  City;  from  New  York 
University  School  cf  En<?ineering,  and  from 
New  York  Law  School.  He  holds  the  degrees 
of  bachelor  of  science,  mechanical  engineer, 
and  doctor  of  laws. 

rCRSCNAL    HISTORY 

He  was  a  membsr  of  George  Washington 
Bicentennial  Commission.  1932. 

Mentioned  In  Who's  Who  In  the  Law  In 
1937;  Biographical  Encyclopedia  cf  America, 
1940. 

Scrvrd  in  the  Infantry.  United  States  Army, 
during  World  War  I.  and  v;as  honorably  dis- 
charged as  combat  sergeant. 

Enlisted  in  the  United  Spates  Army  In 
V/orid  War  II.  and  was  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant.  November  26.  1942.  Presently  a 
captain  assigned  cs  ac*.:r.g  industrial  relations 
ot&zzT.  New  York  Port  of  Embarkation, 
Brocklyn.  N.  Y. 

O.ICANIZATIONS   AND   SOCIETIES 

Professional 

A  ■      lean  Bar  Association  (mcmfcen. 

!  .  til  Bar  Association  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut  (chairman  of  ccm- 
mittee  on  coordination  and  social  security 
legislation). 

New  York  County  Lawyers  (member  com- 
mittee on  State  Icgislallon). 


Roger  Brc>oke  Taney  National  Memorial 
Foundation,  national  vice  president. 

Formerly  »  member  of  A.  S.  M.  E. 

Reserve  Officers  Association  cf  the  United 
States. 

Army  Tratisportatlon  Association. 

Literary 

Academy  of  Political  Science. 
Andiron  <^lub  of  New  York  City. 

Political 
New    Yorf:    County   Democratic    Veterans' 
AsEociatlon  (member  of  law  committee) . 
New  Deal  Democratic  Club. 
Ainiiated, Young  Democrats  of  New  York 
County.       I  ' 

I  General  ' 

Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  (past  deputy 
grand  sach^ ) . 

Indian  Confederation  of  America  (life 
member  an^  counsel ) . 

Liberty  tost.  No.  22,  American  Legion 
(member) .] 

New  YorJ:  University  Letter  Club  (mem- 
ber), ; 

Engineering  experience 

Upon  gra|luation  from  engineering  school, 
I  was  employed  as  a  draftsman  for  under- 
ground cebfles  and  boxes,  I  worked  on  this 
Job  for  a  period  of  3  months  as  a  squad  bocs 
of  eight  men.  I  left  this  position  to  become 
a  purchasing  engineer  where  I  remained  em- 
ployed for Ta  period  of  almost  4'2  years.  I 
resigned  id  order  to  take  up  the  practice  of 
law.  , 

LEGAL  HISTORY 

1.  Admit^d  to  practice  before  the  bar 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Appellate  Divi- 
sion, first  iepartment  (1926). 

2.  Admitted  to  practice  In  the  United 
States  Dis^lct  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Nel?  York. 

3.  Admitted  to  practice  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  YoiSk. 

4.  Admitted  to  practice  before  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department. 

5.  Admitted  to  practice  before  the  Unite* 
States  Boaid  cf  Tax  Appeals. 

6.  Admitted  to  practice  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit. 

7.  Admitted  to  practice  before  the  Board  of 
Immigration  Appeals  and  Immigration  and 
Naturalizatlion  Service. 

8.  Member  of  National  Panel  of  Arbitra- 
tors, American  Arbitration  Association. 

LITfaARY    AND    TAX    EXPERIENCE 

Author  oif  the  following  books:  Minimizing 
Payroll  Tales  (book  on  Unemployment  In- 
surance), Legal  Tax  Savings  Methods  (book 
on  all  Fe(  eral  taxes,  including  unemploy- 
^ment  Insui  ance  and  old-age  benefit),  editor 
in  chief  foi  Whitgard  Services)  a  service  cov- 
ering old-j  ge-  and  unemployment-insurance 
taxes ) . 

PXBLIC    SERVICE    IN    THE    LAW 

1.  Legal  I  adviser /to  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  Seventeenth  Assembly  District.  New 
York  Counjty.  1929.  to  date  of  entry  into  the 
United  States  Army  (November  26,  1942), 

2.  Rcndirln^  free  legr.l  servic?s  to  the  poor 
and  lndl|3ent  In  Seventeenth  Assembly  Dis- 
trict, Nev/  (York  County.  1927-42, 

3.  Memlier  of  the  law  committee  of  the 
Damocratli  Party,  New  York  County.  1928-42. 

4.  Special  N'ew  York  State  attorney  gen- 
eral for  elections,  without  pay,  from  1932  to 

irsa. 

5.  Counicl  and  secretary  to  the  majority 
leader  of  (he  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
Yorlc.  1935fo6.  Entailed  interpretations  and 
opinions  dt  all  legislation  Introduced  in  the 
assembly  qunng  that  period:  also  the  prepa- 
ration of  (memoranda  to  the  governor  ex- 
plaining sAme  of  the  legislation. 

6.  Actin  :  as  arbitrator  in  commercial  and' 
labor  disp  ites,  beard  before  the  Amcr4cau 
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Arbrtmtion   Association,    198S  i2.      irii.'    w.. 
a    free    service.     Members    of    the    national 
panel  became    wb  tn  •.  r.s  by  invitation. 

7.  Actln«  as  TrW:f  to  he*r  and  deter- 
mine disputes,  by  appointment  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Stat*  of  New  York. 

poLrmcAL  omcES 

Secretary  and  counsel  to  majority  leader  of 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  ses- 
sion of  1933. 

Special  deputy  assistant  attorney  general 
for  elections,  6  years. 

■flLITABT    KXFERirNCr 

Stuyvesant  Cadet  Corps.  1915-18. 

United  States  Array  (sergeant)  7  months 
during  Wcrld  War  I. 

ROTC  New  York  University  (sergeant) 
1913-21. 

United  States  Army,  commlstsioned  second 
lieutenant,  November  26,  1942;  at  present, 
captain  in  Transportation  Corps. 


PhWtmtr  i.'^  10  000  -quarp  mile-S,  The 
Ai^bian  world  has  2,000,000  .square  miles. 

The  artificially  stimulated  antagonism 
of  the  Arab  against  the  Jew  would  evap- 
orate if  iinp>erial  interests  would  with- 
draw. 


The  Newe  t  Wn-.; 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

huN,  EMANULLCrLLF:^ 

or  HEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  22.  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary of  State  BjTTies'  latest  staiKl  on 
Palestine  is  most  disappointing.  He  said 
that  before  a  basic  decision  is  made,  both 
Arabs  and  Jews  would  have  to  be  con- 
sulted. That  is  what  one  would  call 
pulling  an  "Attlee." 

Assuredly.  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes 
must  know  that  when  the  Democratic 
Party,  which  almost  nominated  him  for 
Vice  President,  promulgated  the  Pales- 
tine plank  of  the  Democratic  platform 
providing  for  untrammeled  Jewish  un- 
migration  and  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Jewi.<;h  democratic  state,  the  p>arty  did 
not  consult  the  Arabs.  And  when  Att- 
lee. Bevin.  and  Morrison,  in  their  plat- 
form pledges  before  election,  said  that 
the  Arabs  should  get  out  to  make  way 
for  the  Jews,  they  did  not  constilt  the 
Arabs. 

Consulting  the  Arabs  at  this  late  date 
Is  a  part  of  the  abominable  policy 
of  appeasement,  the  appeasement  that 
brought  u$  the  fake  "peace  in  our  time." 
the  Munich  Pact,  and  the  nefarious  white 
paper  which  shut  with  a  bang  the  doors 
of  Palestine  against  the  Jews, 

The  appeasement  of  the  Arabs  did  not 
help.  They  revolted  against  the  British 
In  Iraq.  The  Grand  Mufti  of  Jerusalem, 
their  spiritual  leader,  caused  the  loss  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  American 
and  British  lives  by  his  espionage  against 
the  Allies.  We  have  here  in  the  United 
States  2  000  Arab  prisoners  of  war  who 
were  part  of  an  army  assembled  by  the 
Grand  Mufti. 

Trying  to  get  the  consent  of  the  Arabs 
Is  exactly  what  the  white  paper  is.  The 
white  paper  ^a*^?  thn*  !h»rf»  shaU  be 
no  Jewu-h  ::r  m!i  lui  r  i-  .  ,i'  I'.i.t ,-.;  imo 
without  t ho  .  t:i-f'n'  (■:  '•■.  .^-.:i.-  'Irv- 
ing to  obtain  ihe  cun.-t;;!  t.;  l.'u'  Arabs 
Is  actually  dodging  this  issue.  It  is  as 
possible  as  trying  to  balance  two 
elephants  on  ea'  h  "ai  would  be. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

UF    N£'*    VO&K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  October  22.  1945 

Mr.  BLOOM  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
orvD.  I  include  the  following  addres  by 
the  Honorable  James  A,  Farley,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  the  Coca-Cola  Export 
Corp.,  at  the  banquet  given  by  the  Pan- 
Amencan  Society  in  honor  of  His  Ex- 
cellency, the  Resident  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile.  Senor  Dr.  Juan  Antonio  Rias,  at 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  Hote..  New  York 
City,  Monday  evening.  October  15.  1945: 

It  is  a  privilege  to  welcome  to  the  United 
States  the  distinguished  guest,  who  in  his 
person  and  posivion  symboliaee  the  firm, 
strong,  functioning  democracy  of  Chile — 
President   Juan   Antonio  Rice. 

It  was  once  my  pleasure  to  visit  his  great 
country  and  I  came  away  impressed  by  the 
charm,  the  cordiality,  and  enterprise  of  the 
Chilean  people  and  with  the  rare  beauty  of 
the  landscape  and  scenery. 

But  most  of  all  I  was  impressed  by  the 
dtscoverv  that  in  South  America  there  is  a 
nation  devoted  to  the  iileolocy  of  democracy. 
I  fourul  what  to  me.  I  must  confess,  was  a 
reaUy  starthnf  similarity  between  the  in- 
stitutional life  of  Chile  and  the  United 
States  I  found  a  country  reaiiy  ruled  by  law 
and  not  by  the  arbitrary  power  of  men;  with 
a  constitution  creating  three  coordinate  dl- 
Tislons  of  government  as  here,  and  with  a 
political  liberty  equal  to  our  own. 

I  found  a  Congress  with  House  and  S?nale 
composed  of  men  of  high  intellectual  caliber 
devoted  to  their  country;  and,  what  natu- 
rally interested  me,  I  found  political  parties 
engaged  as  here  in  the  give  and  ^^ke  of 
political   controversy. 

I  learned  that  while  In  political  campaigns 
the  politicians  hammered  each  other  as  is 
the  fashion  with  our  own.  the  elections  are 
legal  and  honest,  and  when  the  polls  are 
closed  and  the  result  is  known,  the  defeated 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  people  and  do  not 
sally  forth  with  arms  to  launch  a  revolu- 
tion. 

1  found  complete  liberty  of  the  press  where 
those  highest  U\  authority  are  not  immune 
from  legitimate  constructive  criticism;  and 
absolute  freedom  of  speech  where  men  may 
speak  openly  their  honest  thought  with  no 
fear  of  a  gestapo  or  a  )all:  where  citizens 
may  aasemble  peaceably  to  express  their 
views  of  public  affairs  without  interference 
from  the  police. 

I  found  a  brUllant.  perfectly  trained  army 
that  ta  thoroughly  democratic  with  no 
thought  of  conquest  and  rjcctcd  by  the 
people  by  virtue  of  that  :. 

I  found  that  Chile,  like  ourselves,  had  come 
to  the  democratic  soltitlon  in  go\'ernment 

We  or  thla  country  are  familiar  with  the 
raa^ifJcent  contrlbutlcns  made  by  Cbiie 
In  the  waging  of  the  war.  AU  Chilean  raw 
material  useful  in  v  ^  un  r:5..';:ciied  to  the 
Unitad  Slates  aU  !  •  ..'i  ;f  ;  iifata  and 
copper  mines  IncrcMt^d  pruductiuu  to  meet 
the  ueeda  of  the  United  Sut«s  Army.    When 


we  needed  sbtp^  to  convey  our  troops  serosa 
the  aea.  Chile  turned  over  to  us  her  mer- 
chant marine  and  some  of  those  Chilean 
shlpc;  were  sent  to  the  bottom  by  German 
torpedoes.  In  all  the  n'^r  efforts  and  policies 
of  the  United  Nations,  ChUe  has  stood  four- 
square with  us  She  was  represented  with 
distinction  In  the  Conference  of  S^iu  Fran- 
cisco by  a  delegation  headed  by  the  brilliant 
a>t»teaman.  Joao.uln  Feruand«K:  and  it  is  my 
Impression  that  she  was  the  first  nation  in 
South  America  where  the  Ctartcx  of  San 
Francisco  was  submitted  for  raUflntlon  I 
was  vc  y  happy  to  observe.  President  Btoa. 
that  when  you  were  in  ttie  White  Houae  iMtt 
Thtirsday  you  presented  Preaident  Truman 
with  th*  Instrument  of  your  nation's  rati- 
fication of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  We 
have  absolute  confidence  in  Chile,  its  people. 
Its  institutions  and  lU  President,  who  is  otir 
honored  grucat. 

There  hav*  been  times.  I  am  afraid,  when 
Chile  and  South  America  did  not  have  too 
much  coiiQdeiice  In  us.  In  the  days  of 
Chile's  war  for  Independence,  the  swaying 
fortunes  of  its  armies  were  wBt;hed  with  the 
meat  sympathetic  intercft  by  the  then  young 
republic  of  the  United  States.  Jefferson 
hailed  Its  war  for  independence  as  a  vindi- 
cation of  our  own.  Henry  Olay  in  Congress 
carried  on  a  brilliant  fight  for  the  recognition 
of  the  South  American  republics.  When 
alK)Ut  this  time  tlie  combined  reactionary 
autocratic  forces  of  Europe  met  In  Vienna 
to  shape  the  world  in  their  own  image,  those 
despotic  dynasties  planned  to  dominate 
South  Amertea  by  force  of  arms  and  to  de- 
prive it  of  its  independence.  It  was  Monroe, 
one  of  our  grent  Presidents,  who  formulated 
that  doctrine  through  which  we  pledged  that 
before  any  despotism  from  overseas  could 
intervene  In  the  affairs  of  any  country  In  the 
Western  Hemtrsphere,  it  would  hare  to  crush 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  St,. 

Those  Mr  President,  were  the  days  vi.ii. 
we  of  the  United  States  could  take  pride  In 
our  South  American  policy. 

But  in  later  years,  when  BQOuey  became 
too  dominant  and  greed  too  strong,  there  was 
a  tinoe.  too  long  prolonged,  when  great  mo- 
nopolistic enterprises  looked  upon  the  south- 
ern continent  as  the  happy  htmting  groimd 
for  dlvidenda  alone.  That  was  the  period  of 
Imperialism.  And  out  at  that  came  the 
policy  of  ctollar  diplamacy.  And  out  of  that 
came  resentments  from  ovir  southern  neigh- 
bors that  were  as  ine^it»ble  as  the  reactions 
of  human  nature.  This  is  the  period  of 
which  we  are  not  proud. 

And  then,  with  higher  ideals,  greater 
vision,  better  statesmanship  came  the  re- 
ptKtiatlon  of  the  policy  of  dollar  diplomacy 
and  the  substitution  of  tlie  good-neighbor 
pol.cy  with  which  the  names  of  Rooeevert 
and  Hull  will  be  associated  through  all  the 
yvars  to  come. 

Tills  means  the  fraternity  of  the  Ameri- 
can nations  resting  on  the  recognition  oi  the 
absolute  independence  and  equal  sovereignty 
of  every  nation  of  the  western  world:  It 
means  a  program  of  mutual  help  and  sym- 
pathy; It  means  en  appreciation  of  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  each:  and  that  all  prob- 
lems distinctly  of  this  hemisphere  shall  be 
8olve<i  by  all  the  American  nathans.  acting 
In  concert  and  In  conference. 

And  so  we  come  back  to  where  we  were 
In  the  days  of  the  struggles  for  South  Amer- 
ican Independence,  and  all  the  unhappy 
events  of  Intervening  years  are  blotted  out 
In  this  new  and  better  day  of  brotherhood 
with  the  nations  ol  the  western  world  To 
you.  Mr.  President,  a  son  of  the  soli  and 
a  self-made  man.  like  moat  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  we  extend  the  warm 
haxxd  of  comradeship.  Through  the  des- 
perate years  from  which  we  hava  just 
emerged  you  directed  your  coontry  In  con- 
formity with  United  Nations  policy  and 
without  giving  up  uuc  ease&tlal  pruiCiple  uX 
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_  y.  Chile  emerges  from  the  most 
»tlng  and  dangerous  years  in  history 
wif.jcut  h:  npromlsed  the  democracy 

Icr  which  .   !it  and  stand.     And  when 

you  t.e«  our  monuments  end  shrines,  our 
great  pulsating  cities,  and  our  fertile  farm 
lands,  you  V7«ll  know,  from  contact  with  our 
people,  that  all  this  power  will  be  used  If 
neceasary  fcr  the  protection  of  the  liberty 
and  Independence  of  our  sister  republics 
■cuth  of  the  Kio  Grande. 

Mr.  President  we  are  deliRhted  to  have  you 
In  the  United  Slates,  and  particularly  in  the 
great  city  of  New  York,  and  assure  ycu  that 
your  vUlt  melius  much  to  the  people  of 
America  and  the  friendship  of  our  two  na- 
tions. I  want  you  to  feel  that  you  ure  In- 
detd  among  friends  and  that  ycu  can  de- 
pend upon  my  country  and  Its  people  to 
continue  the  pleasant  relations  that  have 
existed  down  through  the  years.-whlch  have 
meant  so  much  to  both  nations. 

GoGd  luclc  and  Qod  bless  you. 


Ir.tracnr.  ;  .1  Waterway  of  Louisi?.n?  ard 
T  e  ■;  a  s 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

t.^    ;t.    A.. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRi:.- I      .     IIVES 

^■^     Monday.  October  22.  1945 

M  M\X?FIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
.c:  .01.  under  L^ave  to  extend  my  re- 
in.. ..  I  Include  the  foUcwinR  address  en 
the  intracoastal  waterway  cf  Louisiana 
uiv!  T.  \  .  (!  :  vored  by  Roy  Miller.  Cor- 
ll;^^  c  .!  .-■  1  \  .  pros. dent  of  the  Intra- 
coastal Ca.ial  Association  of  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  conference  and 
the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States, 
n'  r:«  v  Yo:k.  Oclcbcr  17.  1S43: 

Mr  c  .luman.  I  have  accepted  my  assign- 
ment on  this  pri^fitin  *'^^  5cnie  he^uancy 
and  trepidation  since  1  observe  I  have  been 
placed  in  the  company  of  experts,  at  least 
from  the  viewpoint  of  experience  In  the 
operation  and  use  cf  Inland  waterways.  I 
take  rome  comfort,  however,  from  the  defi- 
nition cf  an  expert,  which  is  that  he  is  "Just 
an  ordinary  fellow  a  long  way  from  home." 
Since  my  home  town  of  Corpus  Chnsti  is 
only  130  miles  frcm  the  Mexican  border.  I  am 
a  lens  w^Y  from  home. 

My  activities  In  respect  to  inland  water- 
ways have  been  of  the  promotional  variety. 
I  conform  pretiy  accurately  to  the  descrip- 
tion I  once  heard  of  a  promoter — "a  fellow 
Who  win  furnish  the  water  If  you  will  furn- 
ish the  ships."  In  my  lontr-time  offic  al  con- 
nection with  the  Intracoastal  Canal  Associa- 
tion of  LouL-ilana  and  Texas.  I  may  have  con- 
tributed something  toward  furnishing  the 
water  In  at  least  one  of  cur  great  Inland 
waterways. 

The  organiaation  I  repres«nt.  the  Intra- 
coastal Ca!ial  A&->uc:ation  cf  Leu  siana  and 
Texns.  is  the  oldest  inland  waterway  organ- 
ization in  the  United  States.  It  was  founded 
40  years  ago  on  the  8kh  of  last  August  by  a 
gToup  of  public-spirited  and  far-seemg  citl- 
sens  of  Louisiana  and  Texas.  The  under- 
taking they  determined  to  sponsor  was  not 
entirely  new  since  the  Idea  of  an  Inland 
waterway  "from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rio 
f  !e  ■  was  first  proposed  in  a  report  cf  'he 

A-;  engineers  submitted  to  the  Congress 
In  1875.  70  years  ago.  That  report  recom- 
mended c.instruLtirn  of  a  carnal  fr">m  Donald- 
sonvUle.  La.,  to  Brownsville.  Tex.,  to  be 
achieved  by  connecting  up  the  many  Inland 
|>-y^  that  Indent  the  coasts  of  Louisiana  and 


Tcx..o      I  am  quite  sure  those  adventurous 
aouls  who  participated  in  that  meeting  40 
years  ago  had  no  notion  whatever  that  the 
project  they  were  Fusgesting  would  ever  as- 
sume  the   proportions   of   a   great   national 
transportation  facility.    I  have  no  doubt  they 
only  h':d  in  mind  the  construction  of  a  local 
waterv;ay,  v.hlch  wculd  permit  the  movement 
of  small  craft  engaged  In  fishing  and  local 
transportation    along   the   Immediate   coast. 
However,  they  builded  better  than  they  knew, 
for.  as  the  years  passed,  tho  project  attained 
Imparlance  and  mcsnltude.    The  Initial  effcrt 
resulted  in  the  construction  cf  a  little  canal 
V  1th  a  depth  of  5  feet  end  a  bottom  width 
cf  40  feet  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Sabine  River  on  tho  Texas  border  and  a  proj-  . 
ect   of   like    dimensions   from   the   Houston- 
Galveston   district   to   Corpus   Chrlstl.     This 
left  a  mlssmg  link  between  the  Sabine  dis- 
trict ar.d  the  Houston-Galveston  area  and 
through    transportation    wr.s   of   course   im- 
possible.    It  was  not  long  until  the  inrde- 
qu  .cy  of  this  lltae  canal  was  demonstrated. 
It  served  In  a  limited  wav  to  provide  rome 
local  transportation  for  the  communities  It 
traversed  but  that  was  all. 

Meantime,     the    Canal     Association     con- 
tinued Its  efforts  by  advocating  a  waterway  of 
adequaL«   proportions  v.-hlch   would   prcvld; 
through  transportation  from  the  Mississippi 
RiVer  to   the   Rio  Grande.     It  also  insisted 
that  the  project  sh-ruld  be  considered  In  Its 
relaticnshlp  to  the  Mississippi  River  system 
since  nn  adequate  through  waterr.ay  would 
give  the  ccEstr.l   sections  of  Louisiana   and 
Texas    direct    connection    with    ccmmerclal 
and    Industrial    centers    of    the    Mississippi 
Valley.     In  order  thnt  Its  case  to  the  engi- 
neers and  the  Congress  might  b3  fully  rnd 
forcefully   presented.    It    employed    the    late 
Gen    George   W.  Goethals  as  Its  cnniu'.ting 
engineer.    General  Goethals  prepared  an  ex- 
haustive economic   report   v/hlcli  was  most 
persuasive  and  potent'al  In  convincing  the 
Army  engineers  and  the  Concresa  that  the 
project  was  economically  sound  and  In  the 
public    Interest.     Accordingly.   In    the   River 
and  Ila.bor  Acts  of  IQIo  and  1927.  a  canal 
with  a  depth  of  9  feet  and  a  tottom  width  of 
100   feel   from   the   Mississippi   River   at   or 
near    New    Orleans.    La.,    to   Corpvis    Chrlstl, 
Tex.,  at  an  eslmated  cost  cf  $10030,000  was 
aulhorlifd.    After  lon^  delR' s.  d.uc  to  rights- 
of-way  and  bridge  dlfflcultles.  the  canal  was 
completed  and  Immediately  bean  to  handle 
subsiantlal  tonnage,  much  of  v.hlch  moved 
to   and    from   the   Mississippi   River   end    Its 
varictis   tributaries.     When   the   World  War, 
now  happily  ever,  was  forced  uf>on  us,  vith 
the  indiscriminate  and  wliolesale  sinking  of 
ocean    ships    In    the    Gulf    as    well    as    the 
Atlantic,   the   canal   w.-.s   Immediately    taxed 
to  Its  caoaclty  to  handle  an  enormous  com- 
merce.    In  a  short  time.  Its  Inadequacy  to 
care   for   this   tremendous   tonnage   became 
apparent.     The  Honorable  J.  J.  Mansfield,  of 
Te;;as.    chairman    of    the    House    Rivers    and 
Harbors  Committee,  immediately  introduced 
a  bill  which  provided  for  increasing  the  di- 
mensions of  the  cannl  to  a  depth  of  12  feet 
and  a  bottom  with  of  123  feet  and  Its  exten- 
sion from  Corpus  Chrlstl  to  the  R  o  Grande 
Valley  on  the  basis  cf  the  came  dimensions. 
It    also   authorized    the   enlargement   of   the 
Intracoastal  V/aterway  east  or  the  Ivlisslssippi 
River  to  the  west  coast  of  Florida  to  simi- 
lar  dimensions   and   provided   fcr    the   con- 
struction   of    a    barge    canal    with    a    depth 
cf    12    feet    across    Florida    to    Jacksonville 
whera   It   would   connect   with   the   Atlantic 
Intracoastal   Waterway   with    a   depth   of    12 
feet,   extending   north   to  Trenton.   N    J.,   a 
distance  of  1,023  miles.     Congress  promptly 
passed  the  Mansfield  bill  and  made  availatla 
necessary     funds     for     construction     v/ork. 
Within  less  than  2  y^ars  from  the  approval 
of  the  bill  on  July  21,  1012,  the  entire  Gulf 
Intracoastal  Waterway  from  Carrabelle,  Fla., 
to  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex.,   a  distance  of  939 
miles,  was  given  a  depth  of  12  feet  and  a 
bottom  width  of  125  feet.    Construction  of 


the  barge  canal  across  Florldi,  which  was 
authorized.  v*as  not  undertaken  eince  in  the 
opinion  of  tke  Army  engineers  Its  comple- 
tion could  nC)t  be  insured  In  time  to  be  of 
service  In  th«  war  effort.  Now  that  the  war 
Is  over,  this  tnlsslng  link  in  a  great  through 
waterway  frdm  the  far  Southwest  to  the 
north  Atlarjtlc  seaboard  will  no  doubt 
shortly  be  supplied. 

Because  of  war  conditions,  construction  on 
the  section  ok  the  canal  from  Corpus  Chrlstl 
to  the  Mcxian  border,  authorized  In  the 
Ma;i=field  blB.  was  not  Immediately  under- 
taken, although  Congress  made  an  appro- 
priation of  $  J, 600,000  to  initiate  it  a  year  ago. 
Bids  are  novl  being  asked  fot  and  a  contract 
will  be  let  Jn  the  near  future  v/hlch  will 
insure  the  (Completion  of  the  canal  to  the 
Rio  Grande  Vithin  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

With  the  Enlargement  of  the  canal  as  au- 
thorized in  (the  Manstteld  bill,  the  already 
large  trr.fHc.j  consisting  chiefly  of  war  com- 
modities, assumed  tremendous  proportions. 
Crude  oil  mdved  In  an  unbroken  coptlnuous 
stream  to  tqe  many  refineries  that  dot  the 
co.ist.  cspecl^illy  in  the  vicinity  of  Corpuo 
Christl,  Texts  City,  Galveston.  Port  Arthur, 
Beaumont,  take  Charles,  and  Baton  Rouge, 
Millions  of  gallons  of  gasoline  dally  left  the 
refineries  by  barge  lor  consuming  centers  In 
the  Interior , served  by  the  Mississippi  River 
and  1.8  tributaries  and  to  the  west  coast  of 
F.orida  whsfe  It  moved  by  pipe  line  across 
the  penlnsulk  to  Jacksonville.  There  it  a^aln 
sought  barges  for  transport  northward 
through  the- Atlantic  intracoastal  Waterway. 
Oth2r  pipe  ines  on  the  Florida  coast  fed  It 
into  the  Intlerlor  of  the  Southeast.  Sulfur, 
always  an  fssentlal  industrial  commodity, 
produced  exclusively  in  the  coastal  regions  of 
Louisiana  aiid  Toxeb.  rIeo  moved  by  barge  to 
all  points  available  on  the  Mississippi  Rlvcr 
system.  Inti?ed.  every  knov/n  commodity 
susceptible  Ito  water  transportation  moved 
on  to  the  Waterway. 

When  Oetteral  Goethals  recommended  the 
construction  of  the  Intracoastal  Canal  more 
than  23  years  aro.  he  estimated  its  normal 
potential  tiinage  at  from  8  to  6  million 
tons  and  predicted  a  maximum  cf  10.000.000 
tons  if  andlwhen  the  Mississippi  River  sys- 
tem was  con^pleted.  The  latest  available  flj- 
urcs  r.s  confr.lncd  In  the  report  of  the  chief 
cf  engineer^  for  1944  fhow  that  the  Gulf 
Intracoastalj  Canal  handled  in  excess  of  21.- 
000,000  tonai  In  transporting  this  enormous 
commerce,  153.3C9  barges  moved  over  the 
waterv,'ay. 

Remarkable  Industrial  development 
throughout  I  the  entire  coas.al  trea  from  the 
MisslSolppl  jto  the  Rio  Grands  iias  resulted 
from  the  (Construction  cf  the  canal.  For 
instance,  ai  the  time  the  Goethals  report 
was  compiled  20  years  ago.  the  oil  Indus- 
try, althougli  already  an  Important  factor  In 
the  econcnir  of  the  Gulf  coast  region,  had 
not  aisumca  the  tremendous  proportions  it 
has  s.nce  attained  nor  had  the  great  econo- 
mies now  ialized  In  the  transportation  of 
pstroleum  ind  its  products  by  water  been 
fully  demonlstrat^d.  Texas  and  Louisiana  to- 
gether now  fennually  produce  more  than  half 
cf  all  the  c^ude  oil  produced  In  the  United 
States.  Lait  year,  for  example,  Texas  pro- 
duce! 747.100.000  barrels,  vrhils  Louisiana's 
production! amounted  to  12^,556,000  barrels. 
The  importance  cf  the  petroleum  industry 
in  the  futufe  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  is  illus- 
trated by  tiie  fact  that  the  total  known  re- 
serves in  tii3  two  States  amount  to  nearly 
13.000.C03.o4o  fcarrclG,  or  practically  60  per- 
cent of  thejestimated  proved  reserves  in  the 
United  States. 

Immense|rcservss  of  natural  gas  extending 
In  an  almoft  unbroken  arc  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  tl^e  Rio  Grand3  provide  another 
keystone  ir«  the  area's  industrial  future.  In 
the  same  lerritcry  and  Immediately  con- 
tiguous to  the  canal  are  great  sulfur  de- 
posits. Teras  and  Louisiana  together  con- 
tribute prajctically  all  of  the  crude  eulfur 
produced  14  the  United  States.    These  and 
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•ttier  iMwk:  raw  maiertals  are  already  stimu- 
IfttlBf  remarkable  Industrial  develofxnent 
everywhere  throughout  the  canal  territory. 
Great  chemical  plants  have  already  be^i 
established  at  important  places  alon^  the 
canal,  notably  at  Lake  Charles.  Orange.  Beau- 
mont. Port  ArUiur,  Houston.  Texas  City, 
Preeport.  and  Corpus  Christl.  This  rare  and 
ideal  CGcuibiilation  of  raw  materials,  abun- 
dant power,  and  cheap  water  transportation 
create  opportunities  for  Industry  unexam- 
pled anywhere  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

These  factors  of  growth  which  are  only 
beglunlnc  to  exert  their  Inevitable  Influence 
are  already  at  work.  For  Instance.  40  years 
ago  v/hen  this  association  was  formed,  the 
total  population  of  the  18  Texas  counties 
contiguous  to  the  route  of  the  canal  from 
the  Sabine  River  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  ap- 
proximately 250,000  accoixllng  to  the  census 
of  1920.  These  same  counties  according  to 
census  estimates  for  1943  have  a  present 
population  of  approximately    1.500.000. 

I  trust  I  have  not  irespa-ssed  too  greatly 
upon  your  time  and  patience  In  telling  you 
tlUs  story  of  the  Intracoastal  Canal.  Its 
dynamic  Influence  upon  the  economy  of  the 
great  Southwest  is  Jtut  beginning  to  make 
Itself  felt.  The  war  is  over  and  already  many 
of  the  great  industrial  plants.  In  the  rich 
territory  traversed  by  -the  cannl.  are  getting 
Into  peacetime  production.  Some  of  them 
uxe  expanding  and  enlarging  their  facilities. 
As  tl^  rivers  and  etreaxns  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  which  the  canal  bisects,  are  improved 
for  transportation  services,  as  the  years  go 
by.  vast  areas  of  the  great  Southwest,  rich 
lu  natural  resources  and  raw  izutteirals  will 
take  their  place  in  the  national  industrial 
picture. 

While  our  Intracoastal  and  Inland  water- 
ways have  already  played  an  important  patt 
in  our  Nation's  economy.  I  have  no  doubt 
ttiat  their  further  expansion  and  develop- 
ment will  become  a  major  factor  In  our 
country*  future  growth  and  progress.  Pew 
reallae  the  broad  extent  of  our  present  Inland 
waterway  systems  or  appreciate  the  very 
larg*  volume  of  commerce  they  are  now  han- 
dUuf.  Includix^  improved  rivers  and  Intra- 
coastal canals,  we  now  ha\e  In  the  United 
Statas  26.500  miles  of  navigable  inland  water- 
ways. Exclusive  of  the  Intracoastnl  canals, 
ve  tuve  along  the  Atlantic  coast  5  8C0  miles 
of  navigable  waterways.  Along  the  Gulf 
coast  we  have  4.100  miles:  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  comprising  the  Mis.sissippi  River  sys- 
tem, 12.0CO  miles,  along  the  Pacific  coast. 
1.400  miles,  while  the  intracoastal  waterways 
along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  have  a 
total  length  of  3.200  miles.  These  rivers  and 
Intracoastal  waterways  in  1943  carried  a  total 
cymmerce  erf  198.071,000  tons.  Of  that 
amount  approximately  30.000.000  tons  were 
handled  by  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Intracoastal 
canals. 

As  our  country  Is  the  greatest,  richest,  and 
most  powerful  Nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  so  cur  inland  rivers  must  be  Improved 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  their  {xjeslblllties  tnd 
developed  into  the  world's  greatest  Inland 
waterway  system  The  economy  of  water 
transportation  exists  In  the  long  haul  and 
so  as  we  add  to  existing  projects,  as  we  Inte- 
grate and  coordinate  them  Into  one  gre,u 
system,  we  add  not  only  to  their  utility  but 
we  enormously  increase  and  augment  the 
economy  of  their  services.  The  Intracoastal 
Canal,  as  important  as  it  Is  to  the  economy 
of  my  e)wn  section.  Is  only  a  link  in  an 
Intracoastal  waterway  system  which  soon 
will  reach  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  a  distance 
of  nearly  3,000  miles.  All  that  is  now  re- 
quired is  the  completion  of  the  authorized 
canal  across  Florida  and  the  construction  of 
the  short  missing  link  between  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  tlie  Raritan  River. 

South  of  the  Rio  Grande,  our  sister  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  is  now  exploring  the  possibility 


of  extending  the  waterway  down  the  coast  to 
VeracruE  and  probably  beyond.  Surveys  of 
probable  routes  are  now  under  way. 

In  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  as  a  part  of 
Its  extensive  river  system,  two  Important  and 
vital  projects  are  now  receiving  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  Army  engineers. 
Boon  a  report  will  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
grea-  on  the  Tomblgbee  waterway,  which,  if 
approved  and  constructed,  will  provide  an- 
other major  outlet  from  the  interior  lo  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Mobile.  Another  which  in 
due  course  Is  certain  to  become  a  part  of  our 
national  Inland  waterway  system  is  the  pro- 
posed canal  from  Lake  Irle  to  Ohio  In  the 
vicinity  of  Pittsburgh. 

Thus  raising  the  veil  to  the  future,  we  may 
envision  the  e>penlng  of  new  and  more  valu- 
able rovrtes  for  the  interchange  of  our  In- 
terior commerce  and  for  its  quicker  and  more 
economical  movement  to  the  tea.  Within  not 
so  many  years.  It  will  be  possible  for  some 
of  the  enthusiastic  waterway  advocates 
present  at  this  meeting  to  board  a  graceful 
yacht  or  comfortable  houseboat  and  take 
a  Jaunt  through  a  protected  Inland  water- 
way down  the  Atlantic  coast,  across  Florida, 
along  the  Gulf,  and  down  into  the  heart  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  On  the  return  voy- 
age, the  fortunate  navigator  may  Journey  up 
the  Mississippi,  then  through  the  Illinois  wa- 
terway into  the  Great  Lakes,  thence  through 
the  New  York  Barge  Canal  and  down  the 
Hudson  to  home  port  without  ha\'lng  risked 
for  one  moment  the  dangers  of  the  open  sea. 
On  the  return  trip,  if  an  alternato  route 
should  intrigue  him.  he  will  leave  the  Intra- 
coastal Waterway  at  Mobile,  traverse  the 
Tomblgbee  to  the  Tennessee,  rtde  that  great 
river  to  the  Ohio,  thence  through  the  Ohio- 
Erie  Canal  to  Lake  Erie  and  back  through  the 
br.rge  canal  and  the  Hudson  to  New  York  City. 
On  that  return  Journey  through  the  Intra- 
coasUl  Canal  and  the  Mlaslsslppl  Basin,  many 
Bide  trips  would  allure  him— a  visit  to  the 
twin  cities  of  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas  at  the 
headwater*  of  a  navigable  Trinity,  the  Red 
River  to  Texhoma  Lake  formed  by  lu  Im- 
pounded waters  behind  the  gigantic  Denlson 
Dam.  up  the  Arkansas  and  the  WhlU  Into  the 
entrancing  Oaarks;  th*  Miaaourt  Into  the  far 
country  of  the  great  Northwest,  and  almost 
countless  other  streams  that  pour  Into  the 
Father  of  Waters  and  make  It  the  main  trunk 
line  of  a  matchless  system  of  potential  trans- 
portation These  are  not  the  vain  Imaginings 
of  a  visionary.  They  lie  within  the  range 
of  practical  probability.  If  not  certainty,  with- 
in the  foreseeable  future. 

In  this  connection.  1  might  ohBerve  that 
many  Informed  persons  believe  that  all  of 
our  inland  waterways  should  be  standardized 
on  the  basis  of  a  minimum  depth  of  12  feet. 
Some  experienced  operators  have  expreaaed 
tkye  opinion  that  they  should  be  given  a 
depth  of  14  feet.  In  any  event,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  sound  argument  for  the  12-foot 
proposal.  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Intra- 
coastal Waterways  nerw  have  the  12-foot 
depth  and  In  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
December  22  last,  a  12-foot  channel  for  the 
iCiasisaippi  River  from  Cairo  south  to  the 
Oulf  was  authorized.  The  favorable  report 
on  the  Lake  Erie  and  Ohio  River  Canal  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  January  23.  1939. 
recommended  a  12-foot  depth  for  that  project. 
Undoubtedly,  the  12-foot  depth  would  assure 
more  expeditious  and  economical  transporta- 
tion than  the  present  9-fool  depth  which  la 
standard  for  most  of  our  Inland  canalf  and 
Improved  rivers.  The  proposal  should  receive 
the  consleleration  of  the  Army  engineers  and 
the  Congress  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable. 

In  this  discussion.  I  have  limited  my  ob- 
servations on  our  inland  waterways  to  the 
'navigation  phase  alone.  In  their  develO|>- 
m«it  for  transpcratton,  however,  their  mani- 
fold potential  aervlcee  In  oOier  respects 
should  not  be  disregarded.     The  program  of 


Improvement  should  comprehend  and  em- 
brace their  development  for  all  useful  pur- 
poses wherever  feasible  and  practicable.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  fVxKl  control,  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  any  adequnte  navigation 
program,  water  conservation  and  water  tise 
for  domestic.  Industrial,  aod  acrlcultural 
purposes  and  hydroelectric  power  whenever 
and  wherever  it  can  be  produced  economi- 
cally as  a  byproduct.  In  other  words,  as  we 
improve  our  inland  rivers  for  navigation,  we 
should  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  extend  and  develop  their  utilization  for  all 
beneflclAl  purposes.  Boll  prottnUon.  preven- 
tion of  soil  erosion,  the  devole^aiiBt  of  recre- 
ational facilities,  protection  of  wildlife,  and 
many  other  useful  services  fail  withm  the 
scope  of  the  program.  It  should  be  prose- 
cuted wherever  feasible  upon  a  basin -wide 
plan  and  this  can  be  fully  achieved  throtigh 
existing  Federal  agencies.  I  rpfcr,  of  course, 
to  the  Army  engineers,  the  Bureau  cf  Recla- 
mation of  the  Department  of  ihe  Interior.* 
the  Boll  Conservation  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commlsslo.i.  No  "superduper."  extra  terri- 
torial or  totalitarian  agencies  such  as  so- 
called  authorities  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  program.  Everything  needed  to  insure 
the  fullest  possible  derelopment  of  our  water 
resources  tor  every  useful  purpose  can  be 
accomplished  without  the  surrender  of  our 
time-tested   democratic  processes. 

The  Jurisdiction   of  the  Federal   Govern- 
ment In  the  Improvement  of  our  waterways 
Is    bdsed    upon    and    limited    by    the    right 
and   duty   to   Improve   them  for    navigation 
under  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution.    Other   services   which  result    from 
their    improvement    are    proper   matters   of 
Federal   Jurisdiction  only   because   they   re- 
late  to   navigation   or   can   be  accomplished 
In  connection  with  and  as  a  part  of  naviga- 
tion  tmprowmcnts.     For  Inalance,  I  doubt 
seriously  If  the  Federal  Government  ha»  any 
right  whatever  to  construct  and  operate  a 
dam  exclusively  for  the  producUon  of  hydro- 
el(Krirlc  power.     If  it  is  built  In  a  consti- 
tutional   way,    It    must    be    constructed    to 
create  or  improve  navigation.    This  ha?  been 
reco^leed  In  every  authorlatlon  made  by 
the  Congress  for  the  construction  of  reser- 
voirs   and    dams    In    our    rl^^rs.      Although 
there  Is  no  navigation  at  all  on  the  Colorado 
River  In  the  far  Southwest,  If  you  will  r«ad 
the  act  authorizing  the  Boulder  Dam,  you 
win   note  that   it   is  based   upon  navigation 
and    the    control    of    flocxls.      The    same,    of 
eotirse,   applied   to   the    dams   built    on    the 
Tennessee  River  and"  on  the  Columbia  River 
of  the  Northwest,  which  are  used  almost  ex- 
clusively for  the  production   of  power.     No 
one   can   or   should   object    to   hydroelectric 
power    development    on    our   rivers    but    we 
should  not  forget  that  If  the  Job  Is  to  be 
done  legally  and  within  the  plain  letter  of 
the    law,    the    prime    purpose    must    always 
be    navigation    and    electric    power,    the    by- 
product.     If    this    great    development    pro- 
gram is  kept  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  ex- 
isting agencies  at  all  times  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Congress,  we  may  be  sure  there 
can  and  will  be  no  perversion  of  the  legis- 
lative intent.    I  think  there  is  sound  reason 
to  doutn   that   these   constitutional   limita- 
tions vrill   always   be   observed    if    Congress 
should  delegate   Ita  duty   and   responsibUlty 
to  authorities. 

I  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  being  an 
enthusiast  so  far  as  our  Inland  waterways 
are  concerned  but  submit  as  Justification,  if 
any  be  needed,  the  Indisp'atable  fact  that 
in  the  long  list  of  things  that  ought  to  be 
done  to  insure  the  future  cf  Amsrica,  there 
Is  nothing  more  promising  or  alluring  than 
the  development  and  utilization  of  our  water- 
ways for  every  useful  purpose.  Second  only 
to  tile  human  resource,  our  waterways  con- 
stitute our  most  valuable  national  asset. 
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ex:ension  cf  i:i::MA!-:KS 

l.-F 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

}!  >nday.  October  22.  1945 

M.  H,  CARL  an:jl:::^^fn  M: 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  txlend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  a  copy  of 
a  letter  written  by  Inez  B.  Madsen,  of 
Worthington.  Minn.,  to  Chester  Bowles. 
Adn^tnlstrator  of  OPA,  pleading  for  a 
square    deal    for    the   retailers    of    this 

Nation: 

OcTOBra  19.  1945. 

J^   Chestct  BowLts. 

Administrator ,  CPA. 

Washington,  D  C. 

Di'ji  Ms  Bowles;  I  am  writing  In  behalf  cl 
the  Benson  Furniture  Co..  to  protest  the  ac- 
tion of  the  OPA  in  granting  price  Increases 
to  manufacturers,  which  Increases  will  have 
to  be  absorbed  h>'  the  retailer. 

This  action  discriminfites  directly  against 
one  group  of  business — the  retailer — and 
forces  him  to  bear  mor.?  than  his  share  of 
the  burden.  During  the  emergency  we  re- 
tailers were  forced  to  absorb  the  3-  or  4-  or  5- 
percent  OPA  adjustnier.t.  without  any  in- 
crease In  our  selling  prUe.  which  became  In 
many  cases  a  distinct  bxjrdcn.  Now  there  Is 
talk  of  a  furth!  :  ('!'\  adjustment,  with  only 
the  retailer  ag.i.  .         bra;-  the  burden. 

The  war  jfars  have  been  diCBcult  ones  for 
all  of  us  and  for  retailers  especially.  Mer- 
chandise was  scarce,  our  selling  price  was 
frozen,  the  OVA  ndjustment  charue  was  added 
on.  and  ■  ;;  f:rii)lcyoe!j  dem  ir-dt-fl  higher 
wages.  Oa  every  hand  our  overhead  ad- 
vanced, regardless  of  thf  fact  that  cur  ware- 
house had  nothing  In  It  to  bring  onto  the 
sales  floor  Yet.  in  spite  of  this,  we  assumed 
our  shire  of  the  burdens  <  :  'l.f  war.  working 
many  hours  overtime,  coopt^r  i;  .;.i:  \n  all  bend 
drives  and  other  war  worK  a  cl  i:y  ••>•<  •'.t  ' 
prrud  to  assum?. 

N-nv  we  ask  only  that  the  retailer  not  be 
singled  out  and  made  to  bear  the  burden  of  a 
price  Increase  without  any  recourse.  If  the 
manufacturer  needs  a  price  Increase,  then 
the  retailer  should  be  allowed  to  Increase  the 
selling  price  cccordlnglj.  What  Is  necessary 
for  th3  m.-\:y,;ra~ti:rcr  :s  cq".:',lly  necessary  fur 
the  rctailf; 

Private  enterprise  U  tte  backbone  of  Amer- 
ica.   Let  us  'cherish  It. 
Yours  very  truly, 

BEN.i<  N    J- T  RNTn.^E  Co., 
INEZ  B    M.M.;  f  .-1 


Navy  Discharges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

i  I    Mil  H'G.\N 

IN   THF   H(  >r--E   OF   Kli:PRE>ENT.-\TIVES 

M^-idau.  O.l  >l  cr  22.  1945 

Mr,    JONKMAN,     Mr.    Speaker,    i^ 
cratifymu  t!ia'  the  br.-i.>  liats  ha\e  libc: 
ahzed  their  policy  of  demobilization  : 
both  the  Army  and  tl^.e  Navy  durms  t 
pa.st  fe'.v  wttk.^.     Nevt  rthele.^s.  it  may 
intoro>iini:  to  .<omo  o:!  my  colleagues 
know  liow  liiey  pa>s  ti:e  buck  to  Congr; 


on  their  ineptitude.  The  following  was 
passed  on  to  me  cut  of  a  letter  written 
by  a  lieutenant,  senior  grade,  in  the 
Navy,  with  over  18  months'  sea  duty  on  a 
carrier  in  the  South  Pacific,  serving  over 
the  period  of  1943-44: 

Here  is  one  thing  that  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  someone  for  it  appears 
that  the  Navy  Is  pulling  a  fast  one  in  an 
effort  to  get  out  from  under  the  criticism 
that  has  been  rifled  Its  way.     The  most  re- 
cent excuse  circulated  for  not  lowering  the 
requisite   points    for   discharge    is   th;it    the 
Navy  cannot  let  any  large  number  of  per- 
sonnel out  until  Congress  determines;  what- 
the  size   of   the   postwar  Navy   will   he.     In 
other  words,  the  Na\7  is  putting  the  blame 
for  the  snail  slow   demobilization   or.   Con- 
gress.    We  who  are  In  the  Navy  are  being 
told,  via   the  scuttlebutt  chain,  that   Con- 
gress by  being  dilatory  on   this  master  is 
holding    up    demobilization.     I    cannot    be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  case,  but  rather  lay  the 
blame  directly  on  the  Navy  for  from  rny  ob- 
servations the  delay  In  demobilization  Is  en- 
tirely due  to  the  extreme  Inecaclency  of  the 
separation  centers.     The  tales  told  by  those 
who  have  gone  through  the  process  of  being 
separated  are  something  to  listen  to.     How- 
ever, If  Congress  Is  at  fault  then  cerr.alnly 
that  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the   public.      Whatever   the  reason  for  the 
lack  of  action,  demobilization  Is  really  In- 
eptly handled 
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The  Rural  Irt?r?st  Rnte  Co-fusi- 
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E.\.-ION  OF  rem.^';ks 


HON.  RE!D  F.  MURRAY 

CF  wiscoNs::; 
:.\    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  October  22.  1945 

Mr.  Ml'RRAY  f  :  -Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  vaiying  interest  rates  in 
effect  for  agricultural  loans  are  very  con- 
fusing. I  list  some  of  these  loans  in  the 
following  letter  to  the  Honorable  Clif- 
ford R.  Hope,  one  of  two  delerzates  from 
the  House  to  the  FAG  conference  at 
Quebec: 

October  8,  1945. 
Representative  Clifford  R.  Hope, 
Nc'x  House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Cliff;  I  note  In  the  press  that  Mr. 
Paul  Appleby.  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Budget  Bureau.  Is  to  accompany  you  as  an 
advisor  to  the  FAO  conference  in  Quebec. 

Two  years  ago  In  December  Mr.  Appleby 
called  at  my  office  and  told  me  and  a  v:sitlng 
constituent  some  of  the  agricultural  pri:blems 
of  the  world.  During  the  conference  t 'le  dis- 
cussion entered  Into  th2  field  of  neec:  for  a 
world  farm  credit  organization.  It.  was 
pointed  out  that  In  Yugoslavia  and  other 
European  countries  the  farm  Interest;  rates 
were  high.  I  remember  mentioning  tr.>e  fact 
that  our  own  agricultural  set-up  wa.s  most 
assuredly  due  for  repairs, 

1;  the  F.-\0  does  take  up  the  question  of 
farm  credit  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  farm  credit  facts  In  our 
country. 

1.  Farm  loans  based  on  65  percent  valua- 
tion are  m;ide  at  a  rate  of  4  percent  Interest. 

2.  Furm  loans  based  on  75  percent  valua- 
tion ar>  pruv.cieti  at  a  rate  of  4'2  percent 
iiitero-.' 

S  L  ans  made  under  the  Bankhead -Jones 
A.:  :  r  100  percent  valuation  are  made  for 


40  years  at  a  rate  of  3  percent  Interest.  In 
addition  an  af erage  of  $300  per  farm  Is  acpro- 
prlated  from  public  funds  to  find  a  Bank- 
head-Jones  borrower  a  farm  and  still  other 
public  funds  ere  used  to  service  these  Bat^- 
head-Jones  loans  and  call  on  borrowers. 

Some  of  t>e  nonagrlcultural  thinkers  in 
the  USDA  ace  now  talking  about  credit 
on  terms  of  "open  end  note  and  a  zsro  rate 
of  Interest."  Just  what  type  of  loans  these 
are  to  be  I  <lo  not  know  but  I  presume  it 
means  nonrecourse  loans  made  according  to 
the  opinions  cf  some  bureaucrats  and  not 
made  on  ability  to  pay  and  without  the  em- 
barrassment of  any  interest  rate. 

It  would  then  not  be  surprising  to  fee 
some  New  Dealer  introduce  a  bill  to  provide 
a  150  percent  loan  and  If  the  borrower  would 
promise  never  to  pay  any  of  It  back  he  would 
te  guarantee*  the  loan  without  any  interest 
whatsoever. 

From  1930  to  1940  aboujt  100,000  foreclo- 
sures were  made  by  the  Federal  land  bank. 
The  reason  these  borrowers  could  not  pay 
th3  Interest  f?as.  as  you  know,  due  to  adverse 
weather  conditions  and  to  the  fact  that  we 
had  below-cOst  f&Hn  production  prices.  The 
amount  of  the  loans  was  relatively  small  as 
they  aveia^ed  approximately  $3,000  each. 

While  this  foreclosing  was  going  on  the 
New  Deal  was  buying  30.000  farms  for  people 
who  had  neter  before  owned  a  farm.  Ten 
percent  of  them  were  in  one  State,  Georgia, 
although  the  loans  were  supposed  to  be  made, 
according  to  law.  on  the  basis  of  farms  and 
tenants.  Nearly  one-half  of  these  loans 
were  made  in  five  southern  States.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  tihcse  States  have  a  large  number 
of  3-percent  leans  and  the  farmers  in  the 
cut-over  regions  of  Michigan.  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  other  sections  have  the  op- 
portunity of  paying  50  percent  more  interest 
or  4i2  percent  even  though  they  made  a 
down  payment  of  25  percent  on  their  farms. 

4.  It  also  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
$25,000,000  was  appropriated  by  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  to  buy  farms  for  nonveterans 
at  3  percenjt  Interest  while  under  the  GI 
bill  most  fartn.  home,  and  business  loans  ere 
all  made  att  a  rate  of  4  percent  or  more 
Interest. 

5.  I  understand  from  a  member  of  the 
Veterans  Committee  that  at  present  It 
would  be  nicessary  for  a  veteran  to  pay  a 
rate  of  8  percent  interest  if  he  wishes  to 
secure  a  fatm.  a  home,  or  a  business  in 
Alaska,  under  the  GI  bill. 

6.  In  193t.  after  7  years  of  the  much 
heralded  "ntore  abundant  life"  there  were 
more  foreclosures  of  Federal  land-bank 
loans  in  Wieconsin  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  cf  tll3  Federal  land  bank. 

So.  If  Mr.  Appleby  or  any  of  the  delegates 
from  other  countries  present  a  world  farm- 
credit  plan  of  too  low  interest  rates  I  hope 
that  you  wUl  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  we 
have  an  oljligatlon  to  correct  the  interest 
rates  paid  b^  veterans  and  that  It  would  not 
be  desirable  to  set  up  a  world  farm  credit 
rate  that  Is  lower  than  the  4Vj  percent  that 
is  bsing  extracted  from  the  thousands  of 
farmers  In  the  United  States  who  have  a 
25-percent  equity  In  the  farm. 
Sincefely  yours, 

tRziD  F.  Mtjbrat, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  there  is  a  2- 
percent  rate  for  the  irrigation  Interests 
and  a  2-pcrcent  rate  provided  for  REA 
borrowers.  These  varying  interest  rates 
and  the  whole  rural  loan  set-up  is  due  for 
a  constructive  legislative  approach. 
There  is  also  the  5  percent  interest  rate 
on  rehabilitation  loans  in  the  picture  as 
well. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CAHLSGN 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^^^ATTVES 

Monday.  October  22.  J 945 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  article  was  written  by 
Cliflf  Stratton.  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  in  his 
column  entitled  "I  See  That." 

It  seems  almost  unbelievable  that  the 
United  States  authorities  would  turn 
over  to  the  Russians  the  f'lates  from 
which  occupation  money  in  the  form  of 
marks  was  printed.  You  will  note  by  the 
article  that  these  marks  we-e  redeem- 
able at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  mark. 
This  article  seems  almost  incredible  and 
many  would  doubt  its  veracity  were  they 
not  the  words  of  John  W.  Hanes.  former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
article  has  further  verification  from  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times. 

The  conversion  of  the  occupation 
marks  into  United  States  money  should 
be  a  very  profitable  venture  for  any 
nation. 

CLIFF  STRATTCN'S  "I  EEF  TKAT" 

Monetary  Notes,  by  William  S.  Spalir.  a 
publication  from  the  Economic  National 
Committee  on  Monetary  Policy.  Issue  of  Oc- 
tober 1.  says: 

"Upon  his  return  from  Europe.  John  W. 
Hanes.  one-time  Under  Secretary  cf  the  Treas- 
ury, reported  In  the  New  York  Joi;rnal-Amer- 
Ican  of  September  9.  that  the  United  States 
authorities  had  turned  over  to  the  Russians 
the  plates  from  which  occupation  marks  are 
printed,  that  'the  Russians  are  running  hog- 
wild  with  the  nvarks  their  presses  are  turning 
out  on  a  mlle-a-mlnute  basis.'  that  these 
marks  are  not  redeem.able  In  the  Russian 
ruble  but  are  redeemable  In  the  United  States 
dollar  at  the  rate  cf  10  cents  pe:  marlt.  and 
that  the  United  States  Treasury  (really  the 
United  States  taxpayer)  Is  being  milked 
rapidly  and  to  a  degree  yet  unknown. 

"•But  you  can't  blame  the  Russians.'  Mr. 
Hanes  said.  'They  were  smart.  Ycu  can 
blame  our  own  stupidity  and  rothlng  else. 
Who  wouldn't  spend  someone  else's  money?' 

"Mr.  Hanes  could  not  tell  the  exact  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Russians  cajoled  the 
Americans  out  of  the  money  engraving  plates. 
But.  he  said,  it  went  something  like  this. 
Once  the  Americans  and  Russians  met  in 
Berlin,  the  latter  Immediately  levied  a  de- 
mand for  the  plates. 

"Conference  after  conference  was  held  on 
the  subject.  Each  wound  up  with  the  Rus- 
sians politely  hut  firmly  asking.  "But  where 
are  the  plates?  For  a  while  tho  Americans 
were  adamant — and  then  they  yielded.  The 
Russian  printing  presses  b?gan  rolling.  The 
spending  orgy — and  inflation — was  on. 

"'The  net  result  was  as  obvious  as  can 
be,'  Mr.  Hanes  said.  'The  Tlergarten  resem- 
bled nothing  so  much  as  a  busy  day  at  the 
Belmont  betting  windows.  Tte  Russians, 
naturally,  will  buy  anything  you  have  to  sell 
for  any  amount.  They  have  nothing  to 
lose.'  '■ 

Various  confirmatory  and  soiae  qualified 
reports  have  been  sent  from  Berlin  follow- 
ing the  Hanes  expose,  comment*  Mr.  Spahr. 
in  Monetary  Notes,  "but  nothing  seems  to 
deny  the  general  accuracy  of  the  situation  as 
portrayed  by  Mr.  Hanes." 
XCI— App. 280 


And  proceeds  to  quote  from  the  New  York 
limes  of  September  14: 

'It  Is  a  fact  that  the  Russians  received 
plates  for  the  printing  of  occupation  marks 
Identical  in  every  respect  with  those  used  by 
the  western  allies,  except  that  the  Russian- 
produced  notes  bear  a  dash  mark  before  the 
serial  number.  No  restriction  was  placed 
on  the  amount  of  occupation  currency  any 
power  could  issue.  •  •  •  In  the  first 
month  of  Berlin  occupation  troops  of  the 
Second  Division  sent  home  something  like 
$3,000,000  In  excess  of  their  pay.  This  rep- 
resented the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  watches, 
cigarettes,  chocolate,  and  fountain  pens  to 
Red  Army  soldiers." 

And  In  the  New  York  Times  of  September 
15  Raymond  Danlell.  In  the  concluding  para- 
graph, discussing  this  situation  said: 

'  So  every  soldier  who  succeeds  in  chang- 
ing them  (Russian  printed  marks)  Into  dol- 
lars is  conducting  a  one-man  raid  on  Uncle 
Sam's  Treasury  because  he  Is  exchanging 
worthless  paper  for  real  American  doUars." 


The  Creed  ol  a  Typical  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


i;ON   MELViN  PR 

,  ;     ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  22.  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  herewith  an  article 
which  appeared  in  This  "Week  magazine, 
issued  as  a  supplement  to  many  of  the 
Nation's  newspapers  on  Sunday.  Octo- 
ber 14.  1945: 

■Haret  Truman   Sai 


HERE'S   THE    CREED    OF    A   TYPICAL   AMERICAN 

President  Truman,  people  say,  Is  Just  an 
average  American.  Certainly  he  is  no  spell- 
binder, no  fire  eater.  And  yet  because  he  Is 
an  average  American,  and  talks  the  language 
and  expresses  the  faith  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican, you  will  hear  more  and  more  people 
saying:  "Harry  Truman  says — "  Here  are 
some  cf  the  things  he  has  said: 

"I  am  confident  that  the  average  American 
can  use  his  most  precious  heritage — com- 
mon sense — in  the  solution  of  the  pressing 
problems  of  the  day. 

"I  wonder  If  it  may  not  be  such  wholescme 
characters  as  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huckleberry 
Finn  who  will,  as  symbols,  show  the  world 
our  undying  contribution  to  civilization. 
•     •     •     They  are  our  people  and  our  Uvea. 

"I  like  to  think  of  our  State  of  Missouri 
as  situated  near  the  heart  of  America,  and 
politically— like  its  physical  counterpart — as 
leaning  toward  neither  extreme.  Bitter  ex- 
perience has  taught  Missourlans  that  it  la 
disastrous  to  permit  either  radicals  or  re- 
actionaries to  obtain  control  of  our  political 

affairs. 

'I  have  little  patience  with  those  who  con- 
coct fancy  and  plausible  schemes  out  of  thin 
air,  ignoring  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

"There  Is  no  substitute  for  facts.  When 
the  facts  are  clear  and  are  known,  unbiased 
men  do  not  differ  as  to  conclusions. 

"I  personally  am  a  firm  believer  In  indi- 
vidual Incentive,  and  I  believe  that  this 
country  reached  its  present  development  as 
soon  as  it  did  largely  because  there  was  free 
play  for  individual  initiative.  •  •  •  But 
we  all  know  that  individual  Initiative  when 
unregulated  is  abused.  That  is  why  every 
civilization  develops  law. 


•T*he  profit  motive  of  our  economic  system, 
I  think,  is  superior  to  any  other  system  the 
world  has  known. 

•There  must  be.  and  is.  ample  room  In  this 
country  for  every  citizen  to  have  the  right 
to  achieve  and  progress  according  to  his 
capabilities  and  his  Industry  and  Integrity. 

"I  believe  In  the  brotherhcod  of  man; 
not  merely  the  brotherhood  of  white  men, 
but  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  before  law. 
I  believe  In  the  Constitution  and  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  In  giving  to  the 
Negroes  the  rights  that  are  theirs,  we  are 
only  acting  in  accord  with  our  Ideals  of  a 
true  democracy. 

"The  future  of  America  depends  upon  the 
character  and  quality  of  our  youth.  The 
primary  problem  Is  one  of  home  training, 
general  education,  and  character  building 

"I  believe  In  an  adequate  national  de- 
fense program.  I  think  that  the  old  Purl- 
tan  who  prayed  regularly  for  protection 
against  the  Indians  was  much  ssifer  when, 
at  the  same  time,  he  prudently  kept  his 
powder  dry. 

"For  every  Government  servloe  rendered  the 
bin  must  be  met  by  taxation.  Most  people 
want  all  the  benefits  and  service,  but  want 
them  for  nothing. 

"Today  America  has  become  one  of  the 
most  powerful  forces  for  good  on  earth.  We 
must  keep  it  so. 

"Thousands  of  our  brave  fighting  men  will 
never  return.  The  least  we  can  do  in  re- 
spect to  those  heroes  Is  to  make  sure  that 
no  selfish  group  will  ever  again  be  permitted 
to  plunge  the  entire  world  into  war.  Amer- 
ica's heroic  dead  would  not  want  empty 
honors  in  bronze  nor  statues  of  marble. 
The  only  moniunent  worthy  of  their  great 
sacrifice  Is  a  much  better  world — a  world 
blessed  with  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

"If  any  nation  would  keep  security  for 
Itself,  it  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  share 
security  with  all.  That  Is  the  price  which 
each  nation  wlU  have  to  pay  for  world 
peace. 

"When  the  people  of  the  world  fully  real- 
ize that  the  public  welfare  U  the  supreme 
law,  we  may  at  last  have  real  peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  toward  all  mankind." 


Rmg-Ar-'iind-the-Rosv  !  y  Navy  Bra.ss  on 
Guam  lioisnt  (n\  l.''>  High-Pointers 
Homf .  Say  V  L(  tier 

EXTENSION  OF  RET«!\  .KS 
or  1 

HON.  J.AMES  H  MORRISON 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  J2.  1945 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  letter  was  received  from  a 
group  of  naval  men  on  Guam  Island,  now 
classified  as  essential.  I  have  brought 
the  matter  of  replacement  to  Secretary 
Forrestal's  attention,  but  I  also  want  my 
colleagues  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
information  given  me: 

JOINT  COMMUNICATIONS  ACTTVITIES, 

NAVY  NR  626.  FPO, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. .  October  J,  1945. 
Hon.  James  H.  Morrison, 

United  States  Congress. 
Mr  Dear  Sir:   As  of  this  date,  no  man  from 
Joint  communications  center  on  Guam  has 
been    discharged    under    the    point    system, 
which  is  a  month  and  a  half  tld. 
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A:>  ui  125  nxfi:  were  r;.j;'):r  :i  -J  Augtist 
15.  and  with  the  aJlowar-*"  :  r  v  :-•  i  -ime, 
an  nddltional  hundred  (;r  m  re  .re  :.  ;.  en- 
tltl«Kl  to  discharge. 

M;'.ny  of  UB  were  not  trained  f'  r  r  -^  rr.uiu- 
(  .■     i-.s   but    slapped  In   here   In    i    i.,;  'v  to 

:  I  ■->  ,:  .'.nd  we  now  '.t-i.Ti  ',:.:•  -.i  I  have 
:.,.;„:. .e  c.-,sentlar'  tnd  <..'..'■  ^''  r<^.-'usf"l 
without    qiiallfted    repliicfw."!.  We    were 

not  qualified  when  we  came  uen .  but  it 
didut  take  ua  long  ic  become  essential — 
on< f  the  war  was  over 

Duriii^  the  past  2  «■•••.->-  ■■.(-'  Vm'  ;■•>.  :.t'.. 
have  arrived  and  ';.f  -e  bilietod  in  impr>,- 
vlsed  tf.'s  lis  t!.'    ■  .1  room  iur  Them  in 

the  bar-i  k-  If-  is  futiing  an  additional 
drain  ui,  Uu-  ci>oA.  whicrh  ha^  rertamlv  been 
nothing  to  brag  about  :md  h:i>  rcf  re  even 
worse  since  NimltZ'  hra.'.q  us; -er-  rt-jr;.f'i 
to  Hawaii 

We  would  like  to  know  wliy  500  men  can  t 
replace  200  and  soon  learn  tn  become  "essen- 
tial" a«  we  did — and  Jus;  ;i  .  cju  t  k  vy,:-'.(\\- 
iarly  In  view  ol  the  far  i.jt  it  rr  -ni.  .5 
dacraaaed  over  50  p<  '  •  :  <  tv  ^unties 
riTisrct  nnd  can  more  '!;■.:.  am;;;  be  nandled 
t  -    M.I-   ;:ien  not   ncA    "iu'.b;e   m:    discharge. 

Is  it  essential  to  ordt;  nrhco:-,  ;;qvi'.r  at  a 
hiiTher  precedenre  '.  i  .  i  Hod  Cri  .-..-  nir.-- 
^.i,:.  :  ••;;•,  ,;:>•  s-'  rtit  •'..  ■  '.  .i  de.ith  in  his 
i.  v..  .;,  '  A:.y  ci  .•.--.{iiT;  iiur.  ^h.'wn  by  our 
1  ,  ,  esentatives  in  getting  us  home  will  be 
grt-rttly  appreciated. 

Your*  very  respectluUy. 


hi-^ 


?nd    thus       T 


A  Salute  to  a  Soldier;  Bng.  Gen. 
John  J.  Kingman 

EXTENSION   C.  F   KLMARK^- 
1 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

y    :i  :.  \> 
IN     :"!>;:   HlTSF   OK  :-?HPRESENT.-\l  ! VL-^ 
M    .•;Jd;,.  O    '  ,'k  ;    JJ    1U4j 

Mr.  M.^NSFIEII)  ii!  r  xas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Octob>:-  2\  194'  I5:ig.  Gen. 
John  J 'T.n ;:-.(-,-  K::u^:r.a:i  :■  tiird  for  the 
S'Tond  t;n'.f  !rnm  ar'n  -  s.^rvtoe  in  the 
CorpN  of  EnK'tu'e:  -,  Ur.it'-d  Suic^  Am". 
!,.-  ta-K.-^  compift-ni  Fo:!;  v^m:^  a-  . 
r,'  .ir.ii-  h:v  sixtieth  h::-thd;iv  rift'-r  rc:.- 
tinuc^:-  :;.n;t.i:\  <=prvjrr  d  fu-:  40  busy 
year<.  n*'  voiuntanl/  retired  to  inactive 
statu.-^.  V^  !n  ilv.it  !i:TV'  h:<  c  \reer  had 
ro\  erv'd  mo;  only  t  iv  p-  ,!'  •  :::::-  •  x-i  ution 
oi  iinpc:rtiint  pubii..'  Ao;k>.  bu:  out.-tand- 
ing  service  a:ul  nuLi^iiy  ain;rvements  of 
t!v^  hi  .le'^t  o;d.  :  iti  :h,'  F.:  :  World  War 
and  in  <i!b.'^en'.'''it  Cr^neral  P'asT  work. 
1:\  D''0>'nibfr  1541,  iii  thi-  emergent  need 
lo;-  c.-viy.r.^  o:;  h."  n:or>, -tr.an-ever 
vital  r:v]'.  t::nirinn-  o*  the  W:'r  Depart- 
ment ut.ii' r  t!'.t>  ^u  .id:  ing  hand  of  exp"- 
rtenced  offi^pr^.  tlit^  C'hi'*.  of  Encmt '-r- 
immediat*  ly  it'culif^d  iiim  tn  active  d',:'v 
and  O^nera!  K'ncman.  bfine  f!rst  r>\  a'.I 
a  -<>!d!'^:-,  ch^vri'dly  re-^umfd  harnfts  ard 
iiTirifTTook  th'>  ex.ictmp  ta.sk>  assigrned. 
wiiK'h  ;-.t  ;•...>  [itTiotmed  throu?hoi;t  th" 
war  .N>a:-  w:th  rxcepional  ability 

General  Kingman,  himself  tlie  -on  of 
i'.r,  (H-ji.^tandinsj  engineer  officer,  h;.s  fa- 
!'-..;•  iuiv.ni.;  been  Chief  of  Engineer-.  \va.> 
b<)rn  m  Ornalia.  Nebr.,  June  18.  1882 
Hiid  wa»s  appointed  i,o  the  United  Siate-s 
Military  Academy  from  Tennessee  in 
J:  wt-    1900.     From   ".Vest    Point    h*-    wa.^ 


pradM'itf'd    hit::; 

e.ii::-  1  I'v.--  oi  ihf  rrvc-^d  C';- missions 
:.  :.•  ;ienant  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
t.fL.;v  attaining  his  twenty-second 
batliday.  From  that  time  on  his  career 
h;a.-~  followed  the  active,  varied  and  color- 
fiil  pattern  that  has  come  to  be  identi- 
f.  1  with  the  f  xuf  ri»nce  of  the  typical 
A' n-.:-  En"'neer.  As>  most  of  us  realize, 
.;  !  r:  i.i  ifflcer  cannot  always  learn  how 
•  .  t\'^:.:  \:y  fi-h::r.^  but  an  engineer 
Gifi  > :  (ar;  and  (Mh:-  iearn  how  to  build 
b\  ouin;ir;;u.  an.:  the  solution  of  many  a 
A  i;  -fj!  ■Oifn;  .';;-  been  worked  out  in 
tht'  i-H'-dc>  iiir.i-  con.st ruction  of  public 
V,  otk-  Th''  'ti-cessful  engineer  ofiBcer 
has  to  di  n  1*  ::;;y  everything  any  other 
cns^inei  r  (  an  ql.  but  he  also  has  to  do 
evci>.;..:iK  any  other  combat  ofBcer  can 
do  .'\lt.hiil.,^^ii  th^'  covers  a  lot  of 
eround.  Genera!  K;a.inian"s  fine  record 
shows  the  accomplishment  of  all  these 
duties  with  distinction. 

General  Kingman  s  peacetime  assign- 
ments have  ranced  all  the  way  across  the 
country  and  to  the  Phihppines  and  Eu- 
ropean countries.  But  the  river  and 
harbor  project  in  which  he  takes  most 
satisfaction  is,  I  believe,  tlie  Cape  Cod 
Ship  Can&l,  which  materially  shortens 
the  coastwise  steamer  lanes  between 
Boston,  Providence,  and  New  York. 
With  characteristic  energy  and  thor- 
rughness.  General  Kingman  took  over 
this  Job.  improved  the  design  and  com- 
p! 'trd  the  'a::ix  ..-.-ad  of  schedule  and 
b*  hvA  The  -  u  nulled  cost  of  the  project. 

Ih-  h  i~  ;!>*;,'  taken  particular  inter- 
est m  pro !*'.•>  for  connecting  existing 
waterway  ;  y.->t.e;ns  so  that  the  public  may 
derive  maximum  benefit  from  the  trans- 
portation routes  thus  provided.  As  sen- 
ior member  of  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  wliich  the  Con- 
^■rc^;;  rightly  considers  its  own  advisory 
b^-cy.  he  ha.-  consistently  kept  the  inter- 
ested t  niniittees  informed  as  to  the 
techn;r;;  and  economic  a.=;pects  of  pro- 
po,^^^  f"r  improvements  for  navigation. 
f '^i  d  control,  and  other  public  u.ses  of 

-..  A  ater  resources.  As  chairman  of  the 
beard,  in  hearings  held  to  develop  local 
aspects  of  river  and  harbor  projects,  he 
ha.-;  presided  witJi  unfailing  courtesy, 
fairness,  ta^t.  an:;  firn-ness,  temp<?red  al- 
ways with  R  'il\p\\ne  s^'Ay^e  of  humor. 
Tho.se  y  h'*  .:  •■•  eaaer  for  favorable 
reports  on  questionable  projects,  how- 
ever, liav.:^  found  hi-  attitude  more  than 
a  little  Lo  uie  l..n:  .-ide  of  center. 

Alihou.;;af  Gt  titi  al  Kingman's  citations 
and  niedaLs  ;. t!f.,i  the  h\z\^  rej?ard  in 
v.'hK".'!  h'  ;ib;!;'ies  are  h^',;;  bv  his  su- 
pe;i-  :•  ■•^ffiC'T^  Th'>  f.n'i;  '"-t  of  a  com- 
inai^d' !  :.-  the  op:n;un  ;!  hi<  subordi- 
r.au  In  that  respect  i..-  Cicmiral  lias 
reason  lor  complete  .->al;-fa,  Lion.  He 
iuis  always  been  prompt  and  ^enerous  in 
acknowiedRin^  fii.s  aependent"  upon  the 
diligence  and  icyaitv  o:  the  nien  under 
hini,  b'-  tii'-'V  enli-Ted  men  oi  tr.e  engineer 
battalion.':  or  enmnfcy-;  nr.d  ''conomists 
forming  the  civilian.  .<laf^-;  of  :h€  boards 
u'.er  uhich  he  l)as  presided.  And  I  have 
ample  evidence  that  I'le  has  earned  their 
universal  approval,  re.speet.  and  affec- 
tion. I  can  pay  no  higher  irioute  to  the 
rci/o;  d  of  a  sold.er. 


if.e    Su-i  erceiU    Parity   Floor    Prices   in 
Relation  to  World  Agricultural  Prices 


EXTplSION  OP  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  RlIL  ['.XIaRAY 

I  OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  October  22.  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  90  percent  of  parity  floor 
prices  to  which  the  Congress  has  been 
committed  by  legislation  must  have  con- 
sideration if  these  commitments  are  to  be 
fulfilled.  I  include  the  following  letters 
written  to  our  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Clwtoud  R.  Hope,  who  is  one  of  the  two 
delegates  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  F.  A.  O.  Conference  at 
Quebec:    | 

f  OCTO^EH   6,    1945. 

Representajtive  Cuttoed  R.  Hope, 
New  liouse  Office  BuUdmff. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DSAR  Curr:  I  note  in  the  press  that  there 
Is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  World  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization  in  Quebec,  Canada 
on  Octobel  16.  and  that  you  have  been  se- 
lected to  attend.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you. 

As  one  ijhd  supported  your  position  when 
this  legislartlon  was  before  the  House  I  feel 
free  to  wr$te  you  openly  as  to  some  of  the 
facts  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  and 
brought  out  at  tills  world  conference. 

I  wi&h  to  call  your  attention  to  the  prom- 
ises made  by  the  Congress  to  the  food  and 
fiber  prod\|cers  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Urst  Price  Control  Act  and  in  subsequent 
togislation. 

While  thie  basic  commodities,  such  as  cot- 
ton, wheat,  rice,  corn,  and  peanuts,  have 
basic  legislation  with  loan  provisions  of  90 
percent  parity,  with  the  exception  of  cotton 
which  has  a  92 '2  percent  parity,  we  also 
under  thlt  legislation  provide  for  the  90 
percent  parity  floor  for  certain  crops  and 
farm  products  during  the  war  and  2  years 
after  the  first  Januaiy  1.  following  the  end 
of  the  waf.  These  crop*  and  products  In- 
clude the  following:  American -Egyptian  cot- 
ton. butt«rfat,  chickens  (except  chickens 
under  S'-j  pounds  and  broilers),  dry  beans 
(specified  classes),  dry  peas  (specified 
claaees).  eggs,  flaxseed  for  oil.  hogs.  milk, 
peanuts  fdr  oil.  potatoes.  soyt)ean8  for  oil, 
rweetpotatoes  (cured),  turkeys. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  the  other 
crops  and  products  which  have  a  support 
program  although  they  are  not  classified  as 
coming  under  the  Steagall  amendment,  as 
follows:  9arley.  fruits  for  proceasing  (apri- 
cot*, peacftes.  pears,  prunes,  raisins),  grain 
sorghums,  hay  and  pasture  seeds  (specified 
kinds),  naval  stores,  rye.  sugar  beets,  sugar- 
cane, vegeaables  for  canning  (sjiap  beans. 
sweet  corn,  green  peas,  tomatoes),  winter 
cover -crop  seeds  (specified  kinds),  wool, 
oats. 

It  appears  that  it  would  be  very  fitting 
that  the  agricultural  experts  of  other  coun- 
tries be  advised  of  these  commitments  al- 
ready made  by  the  Congrecs  to  the  food  and 
fiber  producers  of  oiu-  own  country. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rod  F.  MtieRAT. 
Member  0/  Congre$». 
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IS    THE    UNnXD    STATES    TaEAS-JUT    TO    BE    USED 

TO  Ptrr  A  FLooa  p?.:ce  of  »o  PERcrrrx  parity 
for    all    the    acricl'ltttral    i»hodl'cts    of 

the  world? 

October   G,   1943. 
Representative  Clxttcrc  R.  Kofe. 
tiew  House  Office  Buudmg. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Cliff:  Supplementing  my  previous 
letter  I  v.ish  to  call  your  attention  to  page 
A2001  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Concre3s:on.\l 
Record  whereon  you  will  find  a  taole  which 
shows  the  leading  farm  crops  and  '•he  parity 
prices  as  figured  by  the  present  parity 
formula. 

Thls  table  also  shows  the  parity  prices 
which  would  prevail  if  the  Pace  bill,  \,h.ch 
includes  farm  labor,  should  become  law. 

It  further  shows  the  estimated  world  prices 
of  these  leading  agricultural  procucts.  and 
the  present  and  proposed  duty  under  the  new 
Reciorocal  Trade  Treaties.  . 

One  glance  at  this  table  will  Khow  that 
the  guaranteed  90  percent  parity  Qoor  for 
dcmestically  produced  agricultural  products, 
so  far  as  the  principal  farm  pre  ducts  Ere 
concerned,  exceeds  the  world  prices  plus  the 
proposed  duty. 

If  the  Pace  bill,  which  has  again  passed 
the  House  committee  and  which  previously 
passed  the  House,  should  become  law  and  we 
have  a  floor  price  bas-rd  on  the  Pace  concept 
of  parity,  which  Includes  giving  considera- 
tion to  farm  labor,  we  wUl  be  facing  a  situa- 
tion all  the  more  embarrassing.  In  ether 
words,  we  will  have  to  support  the  world 
prices  for  agricultural  products,  which  might 
be  based  on  90  percent  cf  present  parity  prices 
cr  which  may  be  based  on  90  percent  of  the 
Pace  parity  prices. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Reto  F.  Murray. 
Member  of  Congress. 


present  time  will  have  legislation  Introduced 
estctlishing  quotas  en  them  as  well. 

I  realize  that  you  are  familiar  with  the 
o.uota  on  wheat  imports,  803.000  bushels, 
which  Is  only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our 
annual  wheat  production.  This  Import  quota 
has  been  placed  on  wheat  In  addition  tg  the 
'12-ccnt  duty,  as  prov.ded  in  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act.  In  fact,  millions  upon  millions 
of  busl:els  of  wheat  would  have  teen  im- 
ported during  the  war  on  which  duty  would 
have  been  paid  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
limitation  or  quota  that  was  in  effect. 

What  will  the  attitude  toward  quotr-s  be 
at  Qu2bec? 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rsid  F.  MiraRAY. 
JIf  ember  0/  Congress. 


Central  Valley  Frojsct 


QUOTA   ON    imports:    supplement   THE    SMOOT- 

HAWLEY   RATES THE  NEW   CEALERi.   MAKE   FO- 

LmCAL  CAPrr.AL  OVFR  the  SMOOT-HAWLEY  ACT 
BUT  THEY  EHECT  MORE  TRADE  BAILUERS  THAN 
WERE  EVEN  IN  EXISTENCE 

OCTOBE)l  6.    1945. 

Representative  CLiFroRo  R.  Hope, 
Neic  House  Office  Building. 

WashingtOA.  D.  C. 

Dear  Cliff:  I  am  taking  liberty  of  calling 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  It  might  be 
well  to  have  in  mind  that  iher-3  has  been 
considerable  Interest  evidenced  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  quotas  on  agricultural  prodvicts 
that  can  be  imported  into  the  United  States. 

At  this  time  It  appears  that  only  some 
125.000  bales  of  cctton  can  be  imported  an- 
nually, which  l£  a  rather  small  percent  cf 
the  ten  to  twenty  million  bales  produced 
In  the  United  States. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  quDta  on  cat- 
tle. 225,000  weighing  above  700  pounds  and 
100,000  weighing  less  than  200  poimds.  There 
is  no  quota  on  the  Importation  cf  dairy  cows, 
but  legislation  to  this  effect  can  b2  expected 
to  be  Introduced  since  there  Is  ro  valid  rea- 
son for  differentiating  between  the  two 
classes  of  cattle. 

There  Is  a  quota  on  the  imoortation  of 
potatoes  cf  1,000.000  busiiels  a  year,  begin- 
ning September  1.  except  when  ihe  domestic 
production  falls  beloW  350.0CO.Ci)0  bushels  a 
jezr.  then  the  quota  is  increase<l. 

There  is  a  quota  on  the  importation  of 
vahole  milk  which  Is  only  3, DOC .000  gallons. 
This  is  a  rather  insignificant  amount  when 
one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  billion  pounds  are  prccuced  in  the 
United  States  each  year. 

Legislation  has  already  been  1  atrcduced  to 
put  a  quota  on  the  importatic  n  of  butter. 
Similar  legislation  has  been  Introduced  to 
put  a  quota  on  cheese.  The  other  farm 
products  which  do  not  have  qjotas  at  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  FrllLLER 

OF  califosnia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  22.  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  cf  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  his  address  to  the  Congress 
on  September  6  President  Truman  called 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  the  further 
development  of  our  great  natural  re- 
sources. In  that  connection  he  declared 
that  "favorable  consideration  should  be 
given  by  the  Congress  to  Federal  recla- 
mation projects  as  outstanding  opportu- 
nities for  ret  iming  veterans,"  and  de- 
clared further  that — 

We  know  that  by  the  investment  of  Fed- 
eral funds  we  can.  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  Nation,  provide  for  our  citizens  new 
frontiers — new  territories  for  the  develop- 
ment of  industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce. 
•  •  •  •  • 

We  know  that  we  have  programs,  care- 
fully considered  and  extensively  debated,  for 
regional  development  of  the  Columbia  River 
In  the  great  Northwest,  the  Missouri  River, 
the  Central  Valley  of  California,  and  the 
Arkansas  River. 

With  respect  to  the  Central  Valley 
project  in  California.  I  wirh  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  action  taken  at  a  meet- 
ing recently  held  in  San  Francisco.  In 
attendance  at  this  meeting  were  some  300 
delegates,  representing  about  69  organi- 
zations in  the  State.  The  delegates 
went  on  record  to  deplore  the  conflict  in 
authority  which  has  been  established  in 
developing  the  project,  and  endorsed  the 
program  of  the  Bureau  cf  Reclamation. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  two  newspaper  articles 
which  give  an  account  of  this  meeting: 

[From    the    Sacramento    Bee    of    September 
10.    19451 

PARLEY  PBSFEBS  CVP  CONTROL  BY  RECLAMA- 
TION UNrr 

San  Francisco,  September  10.— The  Cen- 
tral Valley  Project  Conference  today  is  on 
record  favoring  the  construction  cf  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  project  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  rather  than  the  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Tnls  stand  was  taken  late  Saturday  after 
Ccl.  Lester  F.  Rhodes.  Sr.cramento  district 
Army  engineer,  and  R.  S.  Calland.  Sacra- 
mento region   director  of   the   bureau,  ex- 


plained their  plans  for  water  development 
m  the  Central  Valley.  Both  speaSers  r.greed 
the  CVP  should  be  developed  from  a  multiple 
p  -rpoce  standpoint  but  cITcred  different 
phlloscphies  on  how  It  should  be  under- 
teCken. 

REPRESENT  60  CROUPS 

The  CVPC  gathering,  attended  by  approxi- 
mately 300  persons,  representing  more 
than  60  organizations,  scored  the  "an- 
tagoi^lsm  between  the  two  agencies  In  their 
conceptions"  and  said  In  Its  resolution  "this 
divergence  of  plans  can  only  result  In  a 
hideous   botch   of  the   project." 

In  addition  to  advocating  bureau  control 
of  the  project,  the  conference  went  en  rec- 
ord urging  Congress  to  vote  an  appropriation 
for  Shasta  Dam  transmission  line  and  the 
stand-by  plant  at  Anlloch.  The  btireau  con- 
E'ders  the  facilities  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  power  distribution  pr<sgram  In  the  cen- 
tr.l  valleys. 

VOTE    IS   UNANIMOUS 

The  action  of  the  resolutions  were  an- 
nounced by  Jeorge  Sehlmeyer,  of  Sacra- 
mento, master  of  the  California  Stats 
Grange,  who  presided  ever  the  conference. 
He  said  the  votes  on  the  resolution  were 
unanimous. 

Sehlmeyer  declared  plans  were  completed 
for  greatly  expanding  the  organization  to 
work  to  carry  its  program  to  completion. 

The  conference  approved  a  report  by  Rob- 
ert Read,  conference  consultant,  which  taid 
the  Army  engineers  consider  each  flood  con- 
trol and  navigation  project  as  "an  Isolated 
unit."  whllt  the  btireau  has  an  "over-all 
plan." 

A  conference  statement  of  policy  declared: 

•The  Army  engineers'  report  shows  that 
they  cannot  develop  the  Central  Valley  of 
California  in  such  a  manner  tbat  all  of  the 
natural  resources  may  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people. 

"They  have  no  coordinated  plan  for  the 
Interchange  of  water  or  power  from  one  sec- 
tion to  another. 

"They  do  not  contemplate  the  development 
of  power  at  the  higher  darn  sites. 

"Tne  reclamation  report  shows  clearly  that 
they  have  a  coordinated  plan  that  covers  the 
whole  Central  Valley. 

"Under  their  surveys  and  construction,  all 
the  wat«r  will  be  conserved  for  the  use  of 
irrigation  and.  Inasmuch  as  two-thirds  cf 
the  arid  land  is  in  the  south  end  of  the  valley 
and  the  rest  of  the  water  is  in  the  north  end 
of  the  valley  in  the  Sacramento  Basin,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  Importance  that  this  water  and 
power  be  Interchangeable. 

■•  •  •  T/e  feel  that  tha  construction 
and  administration  must  be  placed  under  the 
Rc<:lamation  Bureau  and  that  there  be  no 
dual  operation  of  any  of  the  Individual  paru 
of  the  development.  ■ 

VIEWS   CO   TO   CAPITAL 

S3hlmeyer  declared  the  organization  "of- 
fered no  objection"  to  the  building  of  "purely 
flDod-control"  dams  by  the  Army  engineers. 
He  said  the  views  of  the  group  were  tele- 
:;;  nhed  to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Board  of 
Fi.^^meers,  which  was  scheduled  to  open  hear- 
In:^  today  on  the  Army  engineers'  compre- 
hensive plans  for  the  Central  Valley. 

Sehlmeyer  reported  the  immediate  objec- 
tive is  to  "straighten  out — not  confuse"  CVP 
Issues  and  for  that  reason  the  organization 
took  no  stand  on  the  Grange  master's  pro- 
posal for  a  three-man  authority  to  adminis- 
ter the  project. 

Those  attending  the  mestleg  represented 
the  American  Federation  cf  l£.\ior.  Congrcaa 
of  Industrial  Organizations.  6. ate  Granre, 
California  Farm  Bureau.  Presbyterian  Synod, 
Catholic  Rural  Life  Counclt.  Western  Dairy- 
men's Cooperative  Union,  an(l  other  organ- 
izations. 


4#. 
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fProm   th*   Ran   Pranr:  ■-     C^ironicle  of 
September  9    1^4 

Pakm    G«crup    Opposes    Asm  v    C  VP    Contkol 

California*  IS-yeur  pi*.!  fcir  developing 
water  rejourcea  In  lh<  Crr^..'.  Central  Valley 
should  be  directed  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
aiaUoD  and  nut  Army  engineers,  members  of 
the  Farmer-Labor -Cor^sumer  Association  re- 
solved  yesterday. 

The  association's  delegates,  after  hearing 
R.  S.  Calland  speak  for  the  bureau,  and  Col. 
Lester  P.  Rhodes  for  V:\e  Army,  voted  to  lu^e 
President  Truman  and  Congress  to  give  the 
Reclamation  Bureau  ciaarge  of  the  project. 

George  Schlmeyer.  master  of  the  State 
Grange,  declared  thjkt  the  Army's  report 
•'shows  that  it  cannct  develop  the  Central 
Valley  project  In  such  a  manner  that  all  cf 
the  natural  resources  may  be  used  for  the 
be&eflt  of  the  people" 

Calland  told  the  2t>0  delegates  attending 
the  conference  that  the  Reclamation  Bu- 
reau's plan  for  development  over  a  15-year 
p«r1od   would   provide: 

1  A  mUUtn  additional  acres  of  arable  land 
thruueU  imtja.k  n  and  reclamation. 

A    million   kilowatts  erf  low-coet    power 
lor  ei-  ciric-power  u»e. 

CalUnd  said  that  the  Bureau's  plan  Is 
b«aed  upon  devi-Lnni  nt«  provided  for  by 
appropriations  o:  «<"  no 000  already  nvade. 
Of  this  sum.  $!  '"  <  i  in  i.  s^  i-.-sfiy  been 
spent      The     phu      a:  n    ap- -  r      conteni- 

plafes  an  additional  appropriation  of  $572,- 
OOO.OOO  to  complete  the  entire  project. 


Busy  Days 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  RO'KEi-E.V  r.\TIVE.- 
T'-u-sdm/  C>(  r^ht-r  is    IU42 

Mr  UGFYM.W  M.-  Sp:  ak  : .  I:;dian 
summer,  that  ci.  !:.;i:' lUi  -t  .t,>t)i)  of  the 
yrar  when,    in    noiaial   t;iiv>,   M.i.  higan 

so\'T>  i:i  ihr  '.uidoors  (i>;'.f  a-)'x.\  the 
.•ount!-y  roaci.-^,  a.imi.rinc  rl\c  u:z-xccl:<n 
b.>auiv  br:<u«lif  to  the  !ort^.s*,>^  -tnri  me 
M^H'1 -id- '"  by  n,''U!T'.s  inrr^mpiii'-ibl'"'  .-;r'.-. 
J.\  k  Pr-fx;* ,  whrn  thcssrh's  u:p.  ^.i  "h" 
g;i'':e'-.i-;-'  pf  ni"  and  .it)yk>~  :o  b'-  vor-  d 
to  -idd  ;o  Jit;  f:\nyvAri-.:  if  f.in:.:>  tza  i'^t  .•  - 
ir.^.^  .irCiUnJ  ilu  luimc  lirt'pl.iLi'  li...^  t  >■;::- 
u\g  v,iri;cr.  -u"  to  trips  tu  the  fk  iu.^  \K.\i\ 
gun  and  cirg.  or  i;^^^■n  lor  ii:;e  ih.-siiint: 
c.i.  <  I  :  '-  '■  (/.i:;.iu.an  peese  on  th-^'r 
scirhw  .■; ..  ti.gi,-.  CniisiiT>>iin-n  '::  \\  .i-l;- 
ln>;U?n  ha'  ■  ;.u  rtK'iJi  It;;-  d..-.,:  .ifLiiig 
thii'dghr-  (1  Id:-  ■i'',(  piitnnintJ:  ol  wa>,^  :\nd 
rnrans  <  t  r-'c:t'aiiO.'":  w  hich  m.Kh'  iio  .n;i 
;-  u.'h  M)  rtsti!r  '  .)Ur  stveniiy  and  tltMi- 
:h;'-;k;ri' 

un^'niplovmen'"  a'^"'pons'it:n-- ^-$23  fc:'  26 
wt"k.> .  d- n;.i:.c  *h.i'  liio  nun:n:u;-!.  v  ap-- 
\)e  mari-.^Mii  r:\i:u  40  lo  G5  ci'  73  c;'n:>  ;>  r 
;.t.iir  ot'  t'r,,ivi»"d,  alinii^t  innunii'vaLi.  !>  - 
<^ut^;.^  !  r  F'ev!tM';d  appropnallL"^l.-^  Un  a!- 
:"(•.>-■  t\(rv  canc;  ivable  purpo.-t ,  td";.- 
:;■■:■:  ;:;i:.u>.  :a. .!,>•>  an.1  bu^lne^?^;t•n 
!r^n;  h-'-sre  who  nve  hinrierpci  m  'h«Mr 
iT'^a.-r--  !i>  br.r.s.  r.oout  full  r'v-orn'rrs-on 
l-y  OP.-\  r- •ni:a-.on<  and  ?tnkt-  wir-^ 
.  ::d  !r;:t';:>  fr.>ni  .-t:rvscemon.  Ihtar  ro'.a- 
'..ts  un.d  deix'ndancs.  give  the  poople.s 
i:  prtccnLaiiVL-s  no  timo  for  -olf-piiy  or 
frivolous,  thoueh.  tn:i  :•.,;.:, ;i;_-.  univities. 
M.M-v  tivan  1  000  CIO  nieirb  rs  have 
Lt '  11   in    W.ssli.i'.g'.on    a^kiiiu — ai    times. 


demand  in  2 — that  their  Erpr-entatives 
vole  for  a  tta'  3n-p*^rrenL  v^a^--  irorease, 
v.hiv:ii  i,"yond  (;uv,>:;on  would  a.:-o  in- 
(■j>-aM-  ;iu'  co^r  ot  iivir.K  add  to  liie  price 
(it  '■vf-rvnini:  vcu  ouv.  mat  all  employers 
bv  r-.rr.iiad  'o  [;a'  ror  les.s  than  15  cents 
P'  r  : 'aa  haf  -v-  ru''  into  law  their  de- 
ir.-j.::::  mai  a.i  ur.LmpIcyed,  who  cannot 
get  a  job  at  suitable  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions,  be,  for  26  weeics.  paid 
$25  a  week.  Labor's  legislative  represent- 
atives, appearing  before  our  committee, 
estimated  the  number  of  unemployed 
would  be  8,000  000  Twenty-six  weeks 
times  $25  per  week  times  8.000.000  un- 
employed equals  $5,200,000,000. 

Our  committee  heard  witnes.'ies  who 
Insisted  that,  unless  private  enterprise 
brought  about  full,  regular  employment 
at  sati.'ifactory  wages,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment step  in  and  appropriate  enough 
money  to  create  suitable  jobs  which 
would  give  all  who  are  unemployed,  use- 
ful, full-time  employment  at  a  remuner- 
ative wage,  which  Mr.  Cowan,  represent- 
ing Philip  Murray,  of  the  CIO,  said  should 
be  not  less  than  $3  000  p«r  year.  He 
estimated  the  number  who  would  be  un- 
employed at  not  less  than  8.O150.OOO — 
$3,000  times  8.000.000  unemployed  makes 
S24. 000  000.000. 

Britain  is  insisting  upon  a  loan  or  gift 
of  $6.C00  OCO  000.  Russia  want5.  a  like 
sum.  I  Xr'P.A  is  coming  along  for 
several  a  a  ►d  million.  The  House  just 
voted  STG3.0G0,C00  to  establish  airports 
throughout  the  country.  And  none  of 
the  foregoing  touches  expenditiu-es  for 
customary,  necessary  Federal  activities — 
$41,903,000,000. 

Many  Conpres.smen.  like  myself,  have 
more  tlian  one  committee  assignment. 
Last  week,  one  committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member,  heard  w^itnesses  speaking  for 
William  Green.  Phil  Murray,  chambers 
of  commerce,  national,  industrial,  and 
commercial  organization"; :  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Labor  Commi:tee.  of 
which  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  member, 
wa.s  hearing  Henry  Wallace  on  minimum 
wage  legislation.  The  House  was  also 
ron>!drring  important  legislation.  One 
d:\\  '  itTp  wpre  fiv^  roll  calls,  necessitat- 
;  :v;  in  ;^  * r m  ta aiimittee  rooms  to  the 
House  Chamber.  In  addition,  there  were 
pilins:  up  in  the  oflBce  the  telegrams,  let- 
;h!>  dr.d  phone  calls  from  those  who 
wanted  tiieir  men  home  from  the  Army 
and  Kavy, 

Ii  atidition.  there  was  a  very  important 
>  a  ..•ncr  of  ♦he  Smith  committee,  which, 
.an  '. dar   issues,  had   before  it  the 

!  a  ra  v  ;  CP.A  to  revoke — after  the  manu- 
lactur  :•  !. id  increased  obligations  to 
more  than  S2CC  000,  employed  150  addi- 
tional workers  and  sold  more  than  a  half 
million  dollars'  worth  of  his  product.^; — 
the  wrutt  n  o:d>  r  of  Chester  Bowles  giv- 
ing a  m.'nutacturer  of  the  District  a  price 
on  h.i.^  products. 

F  i.v  tht  e  ?trc  busy  days  in  Wash- 
'.nt-to!.  Yt  ur  R- pr  .s,n'a"ive  wonders 
tiow  inuah  mont'v  c-Ar.  v  appropriated 
b-^fore  dna^tt^r  oV'-rtak-s  us;  how  many 
your.  .A.mr- Ilia n.s  AVf  u  be  conscripted 
tor  foroa-n  >e:v:ap:  how  long  America's 
,^on.-  and  husbaiid>  ar;  1  .  remain  abroad; 
when.  II  eV'T.  otiit  r  nations  will  cease 
fighting  aiaa  wa,  !■.  ::"  ever,  we.  as  Ameri- 
cans, will  decide  to  stay  out  of  their  bat- 
tles.    When   will  we   begin   to  set  our 
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House  in  order;  begin  to  clean  out  sub- 
versive elements;  start  restoring  to  our 
own  people  the  "four  freedoms'  and  re- 
turn to  the  foundation  v/hich  has  made 
our  Natioo  great,  cur  people  the  envied 
of  all  the  -world? 

No;  I  tm  not  discouraged,  I  feel 
honored  and  am  glad  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  you  in  these  trying 
days — to  my  mind,  more  pregnant  with 
danger  than  werr-  those  of  the  war. 


i         ^"^ 

Sixteen  MttlioD  Five  Hundred  Thousand 
I  Yanks 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

j  OF 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

,         or  DEXJiwAaz 
IN  THE  feOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  October  22,  1945 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Wilmington 
Morning  BTews  of  October  22,  1945: 

SIXnXN    MILLION   FTVE   HtTKDBED   THOCTSAND 
I  YAMKS 

Not  all  xhe  suffering  in  the  Army  is  hon- 
ored by  the  Purple  Heart.  To  Judge  by  a 
report  Just  made  public  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Robert 
H.  Mills  a  igoodly  portion  of  the  total  pain 
endured  by  our  GIs  was  encountered  in  the 
prosaic  selling  of  the  dentists  chair.  Since 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  general  says.  Army  dentists 
under  his  command  have  pulled  the  jaw- 
bi-eaklng  t»tal  cf  16.500,000  teeth  and  filled 
cavities  In  VI, 700 .000  more. 

It  malte*  our  own  molars  and  incisors 
twinge  a  Ittle  in  sympathy  just  to  read 
about  dent»l  excavations  on  this  gargantuan 
scale.  There  may  be.  as  the  hunvorists  are 
constantly  as&uring  tu.  something  funny 
about  somebody  else  sitting  down  for  a  ses- 
sion In  tht  dentist's  chair.  Bat  to  us.  at 
least,  thers  is  something  ovenThelmmg  In 
the  thouglit  of  ie.5OO.C0O  teeth  being  yanked 
out  and  teas  of  mUlions  others  being  drilled. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  major  compensations 
for  the  sol(Jiers  as  a  result  of  this  herculean 
dental  task.  The  men  who  are  coming  out 
of  the  Army  now  are  probably  infinitely  bet- 
ter off  on  tfie  whole,  as  far  as  their  teeth  are 
concerned,  than  they  were  when  they  first 
went  into  uniform.  At  least  2.600.000  of 
them  are  coming  back  with  new  sets  of  false 
teeth:  the  teeth  of  millions  of  others  are 
undoubte<l](r  in  better  repair  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  Army  dentists  have,  v'lthout 
doubt,  doise  a  good  and  worth-while  Job. 
but  we  would  Just  as  soon  not  talk  about  it 
any  more. 


^ondHioBs  in  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  TKOBfiAS  S.  GORDON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  «OtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  22.  1945 
Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
imanimou$  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcoed.  I  Include  an  appeal 
sent  to  Pne.sident  Truman,  all  members 
of  the  Government  affected,  and  U3  every 
Member  of  the  House  and  Senate,  by 
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the  Polish-American  Congress,  1520  West 
Division  Street.  Chicago,  111.,  dated  Oc- 
tober 20.  1945. 

The  Poles  of  America  are  d?eply  con- 
cerned over  the  latest  flow  of  informa- 
tion received  in  this  country  through 
press  releases  emanating  fro:n  Poland. 
They  tell  cf  the  occupation  of  Poland, 
our  faithful  Ally,  by  the  Russian  Army 
and  the  dreaded  Russian  secret  police, 
their  murdering  of  innocent  people,  their 
raping  and  pillaging.  It  cuidles  one's 
blcoJ  to  read  of  these  atrocities  that  are 
raging  in  this  land. 

Habbt  S.  Truman. 

President  of  the  United  States. 

V/hitc  Hcuse.  Washinirton.  D.  C. 

iiM.  Feestdent:  A  recent  Asscrlated  Press 
dispatch  reports  that  Red  Army  units,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Stalin-appointed  Polish 
■government,  are  being  sent  to  Bach  of  the 
17  provinces  of  Voland.  Th'.s  Is  being  done 
under  the  guise  of  protecting  he  country 
from  an  "epidemic  of  banditry." 

Catherine  the  Great  offered  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  "protection"  before  she  took 
over  Poland. 

Russian  headquarters  in  the  capital  of 
every  province  with  Russian  generals  In  com- 
mand of  all  army  units  everywhere  in  Poland! 

This  grim  news  comes  out  of  martyred 
Poland  at  the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Wln- 
centy  Rzymowskl.  foreign  minister  of  the  ' 
Moscow -conceived  government  of  Poland,  Is 
conferring  with  our  State  E>epartment,  which 
Is  still  upholding — In  words — the  tradltlonrl 
American  policy  of  non-recognition  of  gov- 
ernments that  do  not  represent  tJie  free  will 
of  free  peoples. 

As  Poland's  independence  is  belig  strangled 
by  a  Soviet  military  noose,  there  is  not  a 
single  word  of  protest^from  our  Ciovernment, 

This  silence  only  intensifies  the  heart- 
tearing  mental,  physical  and  spiritual  an- 
guish of  the  people  of  Poland. 

America's  staunch  ally.  Poland.  Is  a  victim 
of  ingratitude.  Injustice,  and  deception  with- 
out parallel  In  history. 

Not  only  was  this  friendly  republic  deprived 
at  Yalta  of  one-half  cf  its  an:ient  lands, 
where  barely  1  percent  cf  the  prewar  popula- 
tion was  Rus.^l3n.  but  the  sovereignty  cf  what 
remains  of  Poland  was  destroyed  by  the  im- 
position of  nu  Ulcgal  govemme:it. 

But  Poland  was  not  the  only  <;ountry  sold 
Into  Soviet  slavery  at  the  Yalta  market  place. 
There  were  others.  Ten  nations,  with  a  totcl 
population  of  120.800.000  humm  beings — 
men.  women  and  children,  with  the  same 
love  of  freedom  Americans  ha-e — met  the 
same  tragic  fate. 

While  we  are  not  lacking  In  ap  jreciatlon  cf 
your  expression  cf  friendship  fcr  Poland  In 
your  speech  after  the  Potsdam  Conference, 
we  are  keenly  disappointed  to  learn  that  In- 
justices against  Poland  and  o:her  Soviet- 
held  countries  were  not  corrected  at  that 
historic  gathering.  It  was  a  sad  commentary 
on  American  diplomacy  to  learn  that  even 
Poland's  reparations  were  place  1  in  the  ex- 
clusive custody  of  the  Kremlin. 

Victim  of  German  and  Russian  aggression 
during  war.  Poland  is  likewise  a  target  for 
plunder,  murder,  hunger,  disease,  and  poverty 
during  peace, 

A  member  of  the  UNNRA  Commission  In 
Poland,  Clifford  H.  NlUson.  reports  Poland 
Is  tindergolng  the  most  terrible  ordeal  In  its 
history. 

Representatives  Gordon,  Democrat.  Illi- 
nois, and  Rrm.  Democrat,  Connecticut, 
members  cf  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
after  a  tour  of  Poland,  formally  protested  to 
you.  Mr.  President,  that  Russia  Is  using  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  for  political  purposes. 

We  quote  briefly  from  Representative 
GoKOON's  observations: 


"The  Russian  occupation  army  Is  behav- 
ing very  badly  (in  Poland).  We  saw  their 
arrogance  and  unfairness  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  poor  p>eople  of  the  city  (Warsaw). 
We  saw  the  nearby  highways  Jammed  with 
hundreds  of  heads  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
farming  implements.  l>eing  taken  out  of  Po- 
land by  the  Russians  and  going  farther  east. 
Pillaging  of  the  shops  on  the  street  was  go- 
ing on  most  freely  and  the  snatching  of 
purses  from  Polish  women  Is  a  dally  occur- 
rence. There  also  exists  a  wholesale  rap- 
ing of  the  Polish  women.  When  resistance 
wculd  be  given,  the  Russian  soldier  would 
use  his  weapwns  of  war  and  kill." 

To  conceal  his  Intentions,  Stalin  Jugtrles 
words  cleverly  Repeatedly,  he  has  staled 
he  wants  a  strong  and  Independent  Poland. 
If  he  really  wants  such  a  Poland,  he  can 
have  It.  If  hp  wanted  a  strong  Poland,  he 
would  not  have  annexed  one-half  of  It.  If 
he  wanted  an  lndep>endent  Poland,  he  would 
not  have  imposed  upon  it  a  puppet  govern- 
ment cf  Moscow -trained  CDmmunists. 

Can  anyone  explain  why  Germany,  an 
enemy.  Is  under  Joint  Allied  occupation  whUc 
Poland,  an  ally.  Is  under  exclusive  Russian 
control? 

If  Russia  wtfuld  only  withdraw  its  armies 
and  stop  interfering  In  Poland's  internal  af- 
fairs. Poland's  troubles  would  come  to  a 
swift  end. 

The  United  States  could  and  should  have 
avoided  recognizing  the  Communist-domi- 
nated Polish  Government,  until  free  elections 
were  real.zed  and  not  merely  promised. 

The  attitude  of  oiu-  Government  toward 
friendly  Poland  Is  in  sharp  contrast  to  our 
constructive  intervention  in  hostile  Bulgaria 
where  we  flatly  refused  to  recognize  the  un-  • 
democratic  government.  Installed  by  Moscow. 
The  American  Nation  is  nol  bound  by  the 
secret  agreements  of  Teheran  and  Yalta,  made 
without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the 
Congrers  or  the  American  people. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  In- 
vests In  no  one.  no  matter  how  exalted  his 
position,  the  authority  to  consent  to  the 
mutilation  of  free  nations,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  legal  governments  and  to  the 
condemnation  of  millions  of  decent  and  law- 
abiding  people  to  the  yoke  of  a  despotic 
foreign  power. 

Our  responsibility  to  right  the  wrong. 
caused  by  secret  agreements,  violating  the 
laws  of  Gcd  and  man.  Is  Inescapable. 

Hitler  is  gone.  Mussolini  is  gone  and  yet 
there  Is  no  freedom  In  Europe. 

The  dangers  against  which  the  Polish- 
American  Congress,  representing  6,000.000 
Americans  of  Polish  descent,  has  consistently 
warned  cur  Government  are  now  leading  to 
a  tragic  climax. 

As  a  result  of  blind  appeasement,  all  gains 
made  after  the  First  World  War  have  been 
wiped  out.  Nations  freed  by  the  First  World 
War  have  all  been  enslaved  by  the  Second 
World  War.  Stalin,  who  entered  the  war  in 
1939.  not  as  Hitler's  enemy  but  as  his  ally,  is 
out  to  finish  th3  task  begun  by  Hitler— the 
domination  of  the  world. 

With  efforts  to  bring  freedom  to  all  nations 
being  nullified  by  Russia,  granting  credit  to 
Russia  Indiscriminately  would  be  foolhardy, 
especially  until  Rtissla  withdraws  to  prewar 
frontiers  and  proves  by  actions  It  has  no 
selfish  alms  of  aggrandizement  or  desire  to 
destroy  democratic  civilization. 

In  view  of  the  ever-growing  chain  of  slave 
nations,  releasing  the  secret  of  the  atomic 
bomb  to  Russia  would  spell  the  doom  of 
America.  This  secret  should  be  guarded  care- 
fully, for  It  Is  the  only  safeguard  our  country 
has  against  further  Russian  expansionism. 

America's  security  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  depend  upon  the  correction  of  political 
bltmders  made  during  the  war. 

Unless  there  is  a  reversal  in  our  foreign 
policy.  It  Is  folly  to*alk  about  liberty,  de- 
mocracy, and  peace. 


As  the  shadows  of  despair  are  deepening 
over  the  world,  this  Is  not  the  lime  for 
silence. 

For  freedom's  sake.  Mr.  President,  please 

urge  independence  for  Poland  and  for  all  our 
allies.  Do  not  assist  in  the  crucifixion  of  the 
people  of  Europe.  They  want  to  live  as  we 
Americans  do.  not  to  suffer  and  die. 

This  war  was  fought  to  protect  nations 
from   aggression. 

Precious  American  blood  was  spilled  to  pur- 
chase freedom  and  not  tyranny  for  the  world. 
For  th?  Polish-American  Congress: 
Charles  Rozmarek.   President. 
HoNCRATA  B   WoLow^SKA,  ScCrprary. 
John  J.  Oixjniczak,  TYcosurer. 


Confess  Takes  BarV   F  ands  Authorized 

for  \i  a.r  l  iirposes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  rilUNGLR 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA-nVES 

Monday.  October  22,  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  head- 
lines in  the  newspapers  for  Saturday, 
October  20.  read  "House  votes  fifty-two 
billion  cut  in  spending,'*  and  then  goes 
on  to  state  the  House  cf  Representatives 
had  passed  the  night  before  a  bill.  H.  R. 
4407,  to  reclaim  S52.C00.0C0,000  in  war 
spending  authority.  Hon.  Clarence 
C.AJJNON.  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  is  reported  to  have  told 
Chief  of  Staff  Gsn.  George  C.  Marshall, 
that  while  the  war  was  going  on  the 
committee  authorized  all  the  money 
needed  in  the  war  effort.  Now  Mr. 
Cannon  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
shoe  is  on  the  other  foot,  and  the  war 
is  over.  In  case  of  doubt,  the  War  De- 
partment would  not  get  the  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rather  unusual  for 
Congress  to  consider  legislation,  such  as 
H.  R.  4407,  reducing  certain  appropria- 
tions and  contract  authorizations  for  the 
fiscal  year  July  1.  1945.  to  July  1.  1946. 
The  action  of  the  House  last  Friday, 
October  19,  in  passing  this  bill  is  a 
healthy  sign.  However,  it  can  really  be 
clas.sified  as  a  matter  of  bookkeeping 
because  the  money  has  not  yet  been 
spent,  and  what  Congress  has  really  done 
is  make  certain  that  Government  agen- 
cies will  not  go  on  a  spending  spree  and 
waste  funds  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  to  have  to  know 
that  the  average  Government  bureau  is 
supposed  to  ask  for  twice  as  miich  money 
as  it  needs,  and  then  when  it  gets  more 
than  it  actually  needs,  from  Congress, 
the  Department  heads  have  a  patriotic 
urge  to  spend  needlessly — just  call  it 
waste — whatever  funds  they-do  not  need. 
If  they  ever  adopt  the  habit  of  turning 
back  money  into  the  Public  Treasury, 
they  are  certainly  going  to  shock  the 
American  people  half  to  death. 

Just  to  avoid  misunderstanding — these 
remarks  also  apply  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  to  the  Navy  Department. 
Congress  voted  all  the  appropriations 
they  requested  in  order  to  win  World 
War   11.    Following    victory,    both    the 
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Ain.y   and  the  Navy  still   lc»fp   n:*  n   ::. 


That  was  all  right.    I  did  my 


our  armed  forces, 


id  then:  <  r;p 


End  r.';ne  of  th"m  ••»  rw.-  any  us''ful  '■: 
■•(  laii/Mic  [jiii  pii.-f,  Appai'fniiy  lii?'  :i.t-:i 
I.;:::...-.:  Arr-v  >incl  N.ivy  cffirui!;-  v.no 
r'i  li?  r ,  1  (.  un.-ndvr  'h"  A:::*T;ran  taxpav'r 
1,,  .  '  ,  .'time,  just  n  •;'■■  it  is  p-'spfr  ♦'■. 
overlook  him.  The  r<-u:'  is  going  to  be 
that  when  they  ask  th'  Arr:  rican  people 
to  support  their  nati^r  ..!  defense  pro- 
grams, even  though  those  programs  are 
sound  and  con.n,ructive.  they  will  not  get 
any  supp'  i  M^ -;  p-^  pie  reason  that 
if  these  Iuik>  \^..:u  {n  waste  the  tax- 
payers' money  ...  ;  .me.  they  cannot 
be  depended  upon  to  do  the  right  thing  in 
connection  with  fi^'  r."i*!"nril  di^fense 
program.  It  is  to  bid  t;  :  U.  \  v.o  not 
itj;:lize  this  becau;^  it  is  ciy  him  con- 
\  iction  that  there  will  always  be  need 
for  an  army  and  a  navy  adequate  to 
command  the  respect  of  other  countries 
m  this  world. 

In  spite  of  a  lot  of  wishful  thinking, 
human  nature  has  not  chanced  much 
since  VE-day  or  VJ-day.  Teddy  Roose- 
velt was  riRht  when  he  stn<'  '  I  r-ad  softly 
and  carry  a  big  stick." 

As  an  Illustration  of  how  money  is 
being  wasted,  the  story  of  Sgt.  Bernard  B. 
Bplndell  as  related  in  a  nrw>  item  in  the 
Times-Herald  for  Octobr:  ?.  V:A5.  is  very 
much  in  point.  The  situation  related 
by  lum  IS  a  reflection  upon  the  ability  of 
those  in  charge  of  our  armed  forces.  I 
do  not  like  to  tell  them  that  but  som-  - 
body  must  give  them  these  unpleasant 
facts.  This  story  is  similar  to  a  great 
many  that  come  to  us  from  day  to  day. 
As  related  In  the  Times-Herald.  It  is  as 
follow.s: 

RuKNiNC  Errands  for  Gisis  Not  Sarge's  Idea 
OP  Arkt  Job 

(By  Frederick  C.  Othman) 
Ail  aXteriioon  Sgt.  Bernard  B.  Splndell  sat 
quietly  wlule  the  generals  told  tlie  Seuate 
Military  Affairs  Committee  what  an  elegant 
Job  they  were  doing  In  discharging  soldiers 
from  th'^  \'~ 

The  srui  u  .-  ■  :  .-.  ;  •  v  \>  :\  They'd  finished. 
Tliesergea:.'  ^  ■  >■  i  ■  s  ;;  '.is  tw  >  ..;  i,  as, 
pulled  dowii  liib  c\.ui..  aad  aMLtU  ^><...d.Lor 
Euw:?4  C  JoLHNSoif.  of  OolonMio.  the  clialr- 
I  ...  ^  hetlier  he  c.  u:  '  ....:.  Brig.  Oen.  R.  W. 
1  *  qiie.-itifui 

V  .  son,"  tiie  Senator  replied 

l;.--    .     •,  .  y  further  Into  this  It  must 

be  pointed  out  th;."  <  •  -r  l>  rry  waa  aaust- 
BP.t  h-:-!ir'an  In  du.:  ;•;  ;  n  ^charges.  The 
!-  r  "  ..  .s  a  28-ycar        '   Ne.v  Yorker  with 

..  ;-.  !■  '  v-;ir>i  -<  r  -  i.4Ct'.  and  a  despor- 
;.t    ..■.,.  .;    .....,;,.  -^  nu.'U:h. 

"I  would  uke  tnc  Kt'-''':<-  ''  '' '  me."  he 
satd.  "vlMtbcr  the  Army  m.  i-  u.  discharge 
■M,  flad  me  •ome  work  to  uu.  ^i  keep  me  lu 
Um  ranks  doLog  absolutely  uo'Jiuig  what- 
eTer." 

Ttie  general  said  he  needed  to  know  more 
about  the  sergeant's  case.  By  all  means,  the 
Ben?.*—  ■■■^'1  ?■'  ?.?'?»r!nt  Sp'.nd^'.:  told 
IHiH  V  ,.  V  -,,  .  _  -■;'  -■x.u.i-!-  na.,1  \»."-  ■  ;-.>qMent 
h:s  IS  ■»;  If  '•■  •!)  \ii;;v  t:l  [f:«*  r.si.'-  W',-:ds 
iir'  (:!t*c;  •  ■  be  jKii:'f  .%b.  ai  it;  iie  cli'-iu  •.  vk.im: 
to  put  the  general  on  !;<  p^  yet  he  iiad  to 
get  the  l*cts  across.  Iv  ...■  cv-.u-!!  CI'--=  .-.'■  ;r. 
awe  while  he  talked.  P  *  c  I  "h  .  k  _ 
many  brass  hnts  at  t^■   w- •'-<:>  !  .'^  »' 

Srrgep.nt  Spind?i!  ?"'.ci  thn*  hf^  f_';-'>'f'  :n 
"M:'  •■•  v.-'::-  '  ?  Nr',7.  T:.s*  A:mv  S'-:;t  h.^'.-i 
'.  ■•  ■  F<  I  :  M^  r.!'i:  u.-.'!  .N  J  where  l.e  s,")t:ii  b-,- 
r.iH.e  ;...  ex-en  rf'p.^..^n-.aii  on  sound  tq-i:'^;- 
tuci.L  1^  a.^vxxi  Curves   talitiug  movies. 

"So  they  s.ik'  !   a  .  ■  .  cical  Job."  the 

sorgeaut    continued.       i;.cy    wouldn't    send 


befi' 

The    year" 

men  ciTi    !>  '.id 


ud  nv  ^-r.!."  'h"  sergeant 
fnkp!  ^  :r.  N  '.V  .Jt-rsey.  One 
day  ;i  '"^'in!-':  i-t  :\i-\'~ rrM>-"y  fe..  -n  him  and 
^T-.j'iri^r:  h:=  Lark  Hr  "^  i  disqualified  phys- 
Us.Kv  fur  cversp.^  >■(■-'.'«"  but  he  stUl  was 
grx-fi  enough  t'    rix  •:.'•  machinery. 

"Then  the  -wur  enaed."  he  said.  "There 
was  no  more  equipment  to  repair.  I  was  a 
surplus  soldier  with  nothing  to  do  and  I 
Inquired  whether  I  could  be  discharged  from 
the  Army  I  was  told  that  I  could  not  be; 
not  until  the  high-point  nien  from  abroad 
got  out." 

The  sergeant  went  back  to  reading  detec- 
tlYe  stones,  to  twiddling  his  thumbs,  to 
worrying  about  the  civilian  film  Job  that 
awaited  Mm.  but  wouldn't  wait  much  longer. 

"So  on  September  7."  he  said.  "I  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  base  at  Astoria.  Long  Island. 
There  they  were  amazed.  They  had  nothing 
for  me  to  do;  they  said  they  could  not  un- 
derstand why  I  had  been  sent  there.  I  spent 
35  days  at  Astoria." 

EKRANOS     FOR    CIRLfi 

He  ran  errands  for  the  clvUlan  girls  in 
the  ftlm  laboratory  and  he  bit  his  flngemalls. 
Then  he  was  transferred  back  to  Fort  lion- 
mouth.  He  got  there  last  Friday,  obtained 
permission  from  his  commander  to  come  to 
Washington,  and  arrived  by  day  coach. 

The  general  fidgeted  in  his  chair,  but 
when  the  sergeant  had  finished  I  must  report 
that  he  responded  generously. 

"We  have  not  done  the  right  thing  in  the 
sergeant's  case."  he  said.  "It  looks  as  though 
(he  Army  top-side  needs  straightening  out. 
i  will  look  into  this." 

The  sergeant  wiped  the  sweat  from  his 
brow  His  mouth  looked  better;  the  desper- 
ate expression  had  dlsrppeared.  He  said  all 
he  had  to  do  now  was  get  back  to  Fort  Mon- 
mouth before  his  pass  expired. 

IS  rr  THE  ABMT'S  IDEA  TO  WASTE  PUBLIC  FTTNDS? 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  newspaper 
item  which  cieariy  indicates  tliat  fctere  is 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces  who  ap- 
parently could  be  discharged  without 
such  remarkable  procedure  being  dan- 
gerotis  to  pubLc  health,  safety,  or  other- 
wise, it  is  fair  to  comment  on  the  subject 
that  someone  La  the  Army  favors  wasting 
public  funds.  I  do  not  need  to  repeat 
what  I  have  already  said  about  this  mat- 
ter. When  you  multiply  this  case  by  one 
or  two  million  cases,  you  run  into  a  large 
amount  of  money.  In  my  opinion,  the 
bill  reducing  these  appropriations  is  good, 
so  far  as  it  goes.  It  does  not  go  far 
enough.  A  lot  of  these  appropriations 
that  were  made  for  war  purposes  should 
be  completely  wiped  out.  This  drastic 
procedure  almost  appears  necessary, 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  they  are 
still  drafting  married  men  with  two  or 
three  children,  in  peacetime,  and  then 
th3se  fellows  who  are  drafted  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do.  This  is  no  way  to 
reduce  expenditures  and  by  the  same 
token,  no  way  to  reduce  the  tax  burden. 
So,  I  hope  the  committee  brings  in  an- 
other '  .1  .\r.6  cuts  off  a  few  more  billion 
from  funds  already  appropriated  which 
u;     i:ot  needed  in  peacetime. 

Dv'.oiiSnMC     AM  JTr:j^;i  vr:      SHOULD     have     B££K 

O  ,:      d:  tniuished     colleague     from 

lc!.-.:vv  Mp  D\vorvh»k.  offered  an  amend- 
rn<  ;'  :>,■;:;:.;:  thai  the  Lend-Lease  Ad- 
r:.n:.:...:  r  cancel  some  of  the  lend- 
ka.-  •  tuiitra.  :,.■,.  His^amendment  should 
have  wte;"i  uclopivd.  Lend-lease  was  in- 
tended only  to  help  in  winning  the  war. 
The  war  is  over  and  there  is  no  justifica- 


tion for  another  single  dollar  of  lend- 
lease  money  going  to  foreign  countries. 
I  think  it  too  bad  that  this  amendment 
was  defeated. 

CONGRESSMAN    RANKIN'S   AMENDMENT   TO    SPEED 
TTP  DEMOBILIZATION  SHOtTLD  HAVE  CARRIED 

While  this  hill  was  under  debate  Con- 
gressman Rankin  offered  an  amendment 
which  would  compel  the  heads  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  to  discharge  men 
in  the  armed  forces  who  are  standing 
aroimd  in  uniform  doing  nothing.  They 
ought  to  be  returned  to  civilian  life 
where  they  can  do  something  useful,  be 
with  their  famihes  and  get  ready  to  take 
jobs  that  are  now  available.  They  can 
then  support  their  families  and  help  re- 
build this  country,  after  the  ravages 
which  have  been  inflicted  on  it  by  World 
War  II.  This  amendment  should  have 
l>een  ad(53ted. 


One  Big  ''No"  to  Rassia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSK! 

j  or  WiSOONSLN 

IN  THB  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  22.  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Air.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  t  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  October 
18,  1945: 

I    ONI  BIG  "NO"  TO  SI7SSU 

Russia  ftill  insists  on  a  control  council  for 
Japan  wllich  would  be  superior  to  General 
M;icArth\jr  and  In  wliich  Ru^ia  would  have 
BD  important  voice,  according  to  Secretary  of 
State  Byrbee. 

The  United  States  is  still  oppoeed  to  any 
such  mone  to  admit  Russia.  Britain.  France. 
China,  or  any  other  power  to  such  a  position 
but  Welcomes  an  advisory  cornmission  of  in- 
terested allies,  Including  Russia,  Britain, 
China,  Ftance.  Canada.  Austi*alla.  the  Neth- 
erlands. Hew  Zealand,  the  Philippines,  and 
even  Inctis.  which  has  been  siiggested  by 
Sngland  ^s  an  addition. 

The  flifet  part  of  the  blunt  truth  is  that 
the  subjugation  of  rampant  Japan  was 
achieved  by  the  United  States.  The  other 
allies  co»'.d  not  have  defeated  Japan.  The 
United  States  bore  the  overwhelming  bur- 
den of  ttie  whole  Pacific  war,  even  saving 
new  Zealand  and  Australia  on  tne  way. 
which  fatt  is  graciously  and  freely  admitted 
by  these  two  British  dominions. 

The  second  part  of  the  blunt  truth  is  that 
the  attetnpt  to  cooperate,  especially  with 
Russia,  in  Joint  control  cf  Genrumy  and  lib- 
erated Earope  is  so  difficult  that  it  would  be 
ridiculous  to  replace  the  smccthly  operating 
set-up  Ini  Japan  with  an  international  control 
council. 

(X  ootlrse,  the  difflculties  encountered  in 
Europe  omnot  ail  be  attributed  to  any  one 
power.  The  very  fact  of  jomt  control  raises 
difficult  problem-s  But  the  reluctance  of 
Russia  t«  allow  her  allies  anything  like  an 
equal  voice  in  eastern  Europe  and  Moscow's 
open  su^icion  of  their  motives  is  a  warn- 
ing against  getting  into  a  similar  mess  in  the 
control  of  Japan. 

Moscow,  listening  to  some  native  fascists 
in  this  country,  may  fear  that  the  United 
States  has  a  dream  of  using  Japan  against 
Russia.  Hussian  leaders  ought  to  know  that 
the  American  people  would  never  back  such 
a  plan.    These  fascists  are  not  America. 


aitettaKia 
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The  sole  American  policy  toward  Japan  Is 
to  destroy  Its  war  making  power  and  to  try 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  new  and  demo- 
cratic Japan  which  cannot,  and  will  not  wish 
to.  embark  on  aggression  against  Russia  or 
any  other  nation. 

We  are  doing  this  job  for  all  the  world  and 
we  propose  to  continue  the  management 
of  it. 


PeaceHme  Air  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOOTCIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  22.  1945 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  of 
October  12.  1945: 

PEAcrriMr  aik  fosces 
The  Army  Air  Forces  has  outlined  a  tenta- 
tive peacetime  program  for  itself  which  is 
reported  to  call  for  6.500  planes  and  600.000 
men  as  its  standing  strength  for  the  immedi- 
ate future  In  the  postwar  period. 

This  is  a  modest  request  Indeed  for  a 
fighting  force  that  was  a  vital  factor  in  every 
campaign  in  World  War  II.  It  is  conceded. 
as  a  result  of  the  Second  World  War  that  no 
nation  can  win  a  battle,  a  campaign,  or  a  war 
without  vast  superiority  in  the  air  over  the 
enemy;  without.  In  fact,  complete  mastery 
of  the  air.  which  is  something  far  more  than 
mere  superiority.  This  applies  to  sea  bat- 
tles, where  carriers  are  both  the  hub  and 
many  of  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  of  combat, 
as  well  as  to  land  fighting. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  reached  a  peak  of 
65.000  combat  planes  and  2.3C0.0O0  men  dur- 
ing World -War  II.  The  proposal  for  6.500 
planes  and  600.000  men  Is  presented  by  the 
Army  Air  Forces  as  an  absolute  minimum — a 
program  of  "Interim  strength."  which  seems 
to  mean  that  the  plan  Is  to  go  above  these 
minimum  figures  eventually. 

Tlie  proposal  to  come  down  to  a  minimum 
strength  in  the  Immediate  postwar  years, 
when  we  have  a  tremendous  quantity  cf 
planes  and  undoubtedly  can  keep  ample 
trained  personnel  In  the  Air  Forces,  and  then 
to  Increase  at  a  later  date  when  much  of  the 
present  equipment  will  be  obsolescent  or  even 
obsolete,  is  sound  and  logical.  But  If  it  is  to 
be  successful  It  must  not  be  tampered  with 
In  the  way  of  further  reduction,  by  Con- 
gress or  by  the  War  Department,  of  the  min- 
imum now  proposed  by  the  Air  Forces  as  to 
both  planes  and  men. 

The  United  States  must  not  again  make 
the  mistake  of  neglecting  air  power — a  mis- 
take which  was  a  big  factor  in  making  pos- 
sible the  Japanese  attack  on  this  Nation  and 
which  was  the  main  factor  In  much  of  that 
terrible  sweep  by  the  Japs  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war.  when  they  took  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  of  territory  with  vir- 
tually no  opposition. 


Mr.  Byrnes'  Frank  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

fir- 

HON.  J^HaB.  SLi^LiVAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  22.  1945 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  granted 


to  me,  I  am  including  herewith  an  edi- 
torial from  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  of 
October  6. 1945: 

MB.    BYKNIS'    FRANK    REPORT 

Secretary  of  State  Byrnes'  report  to  the 
Nation  last  night  on  the  London  Conference 
of  Foreign  Ministers  was  a  masterpiece  of 
candor.  Contrary  to  diplomatic  tradition. 
Byrnes  made  no  effort  to  paint  a  rainbow 
across  the  London  fog. 

The  Conference  ended  In  deadlock;  mo- 
mentarily ih-econcilable  differences  developed 
between  America  and  Britain  on  one  hand 
and  Russia  on  the  other.  With  almost  un- 
precedented frankness,  Byrnes  admitted  this. 
Major  point  cf  separation  was  the  Russian 
thesis  that  the  Three  Great  Powers  who  were 
parties  to  the  surrender  should  make  the 
peace,  set  against  the  Anglo-American  posi- 
tion that  the  peace  should  be  made  by  all  the 
nations  that  will  b3  shouldered  with  the 
resjjonsibility  of  enforcing  It.  Also  dividing 
the  powers  was  the  reluctance  of  America 
and  Britain  to  negotiate  treaties  with  un- 
democratic governments  In  Bulgaria,  Ruma- 
nia, and  Finland. 

Most  Americans  will  overwhelmingly  agree 
With  Byrnes  as  far  as  he  went.  The  peace 
arrangement  cannot  be  safely  monopolized 
by  the  Big  Three.  Such  monopoly  would 
found  postwar  settlements  upon  autocratic 
principles  of  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils 
The  basic  cause  of  failure  at  London  was 
that  the  powers  were  all  apparently  obsessed 
by  the  Idea  that  they  were  hedging  them- 
selves against  a  Third  World  War  by  the  an- 
cient devices  of  unilateral  agreements,  by 
setting  up  power  blocs  friendly  to  them- 
selves, and  by  spheres  of  influence.  The 
United  Nations  Organization  was  a  moral 
embarrassment  In  the  background. 

Had  the  foreign  ministers  conelstently 
approached  their  problems  from  the  point  of 
view  of  world  cooperation  and  liberty  and 
justice  for  all  peoples  instead  of  from  that 
of  making  the  best  possible  arrangement  for 
one's  own  country,  the  result  would  have 
been  happier. 

While  Russia's  wary,  pugnacious,  and  im- 
perialistic performance  was  a  chief  stumbling 
block.  It  must  be  realized  that  much  in  our 
policy  seems  to  invite  criticism  for  the  same 
reasons  in  Moscow.  The  Kremlin,  perhaps 
logically,  can  see  little  difference  between 
Russian  demands  for  control  of  Tripoli  and 
our  preemption  of  control  of  Okinawa  and 
Iwo  Jima.  The  proposal  of  our  leaders  that 
we  maintain  the  largest  mUitary  establish- 
ment in  the  world  suggests  to  Russia,  what- 
ever the  merits  of  the  issue,  that  we  are 
building  our  security  on  traditional  uni- 
lateral lines. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
London  Conference  bogged  down  on  ques- 
tions of  national  suspicion  and  hostility. 
While  the  American  position  as  expressed  by 
Byrnes  seems  more  respectful  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  than  that  of  Russia,  It 
seems  apparent  that  the  Conference  fell  far 
short  of  its  mark  because  the  participants 
built  more  along  lines  of  security  through 
Individual  national  arrangement  than 
through  reliance  upon  collective  security. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  Allies  suffer 
from  the  malady  of  split  personality,  repre- 
sented by  San  Francisco  on  one  hand  and 
London  on  the  other.  This  malady  will 
have  to  be  cured  If  the  peace  Is  not  to  be  an 
uneasy  and  Insecure  one. 

To  be  sure,  much  was  accomplished  at 
Londcn,  primarily  with  respect  to  Iialy. 
Moreover,  there  still  remains  an  opportunity 
for  Stalin  to  agree  to  the  proper  thesis  that 
the  making  of  the  peace  should  be  ap- 
proached on  the  broad  base  of  universal 
participation  by  all  those  powers  who  con- 
tributed to  the  victory.  Perhaps  the  next 
Installment  of  our  peace  efforts  should  be 
on  the  higher  level  of  the  heads  of  the 
states  rather  than  that  of  the  foreign  min- 
isters. 


As  we  have  repeatedly  said,  the  atomic 
bomb  has  so  imperiled  the  world  and  so 
loaded  war  with  the  powers  of  utter  devasta- 
tion that  we  cannot  jjermit  peace  conferences 
to  fail.  In  effect,  we  must  go  back  and  back 
again  until  understanding  Is  achieved  and 
until  decisions  are  made  that  reflect  our 
comprehension  that  war  is  simply  too  over- 
whelmingly dangerous  ever  to  occur  again. 


Socialized  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxncois        ' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  22.  1945 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell  bill.  S.  1050.  pro- 
vides that  certain  doctors  and  dentists  in 
each  community  shall  be  designated  by 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  as  the  approved  Federal  prac- 
titioners for  that  area.  No  doctor  could 
qualify  as  a  specialist  in  a  particular 
field  save  upon  the  designation  of  the 
Surgeon  General.  And  no  patient  would 
be  permitted  to  consult  a  specialist  until 
the  case  had  been  approved  by  a  medi- 
cal administrative  officer  appointed  by 
the  Surgeon  General. 

Senator  Wagner  claims  this  Is  neither 
socialized  medicine  nor  Slate  medicine. 
I  believe  it  is  socialized  medicine  in  its 
most  obnoxious  form. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  doctor  who 
receives  so  much  per  head  In  institutional 
practice  tends  to  lose  interest  in  the  in- 
dividual patient,  and  his  practice  be- 
comes automatized.  Any  profession  that 
cannot  adjust  its  own  fees  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  day,  but  must  depend  upon 
Government  statute  and  Government 
control,  will  fail  to  attract  the  be.<;t  minds. 
If  this  happens  the  practice  of  medicine 
will  inevitably  deteriorate. 

President  Truman  has  endorsed  the 
objectives  of  S.  1050.  and  has  given  it  the 
legislative  green  light. 
Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  from  the  De 
.  Kalb  Daily  Chronicle.  De  Kalb.  111., 
Thursday.  October  18. 1945.  quoting  Rob- 
ert Quillen,  expresses  the  implications 
contained  in  S.  1050  so  clearly  that  I  in- 
sert it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks : 

GtniXEN   TELLS    ABOtTT  THE   JtEDICAL   BILL 

In  a  recently  published  article  the  iamcus 
newspaperman,  Robert  Quillen.  tells  some 
things  about  the  proposed  medical  bill  in 
language  we  all  can  understand.     He  says: 

If  you  prefer  having  a  fair  warning  before 
the  storm  hits,  go  first  to  your  doctor  to  have 
your  blood  pressure  checked  and  then  write 
to  one  of  your  Senators  for  a  copy  of  the 
Wagner-Murray  Senate  bill  1161.  He  will 
send  you  one  without  charge,  and  you  will 
find  It  a  remarkable  document  well  worth 
reading. 

The  chief  author  of  the  bill  is  the  same 
German-born  Senator  Wagne«.  of  New  York. 
who  gave  us  the  law  that  "protects  the  rights 
of  labor,"  but  denies  the  boss  even  the  right 
of  free  speech.  'And  If  all 'goes  well,  the  bill 
will  be  passed  by  the  next  Congress. 

Its  purpose  Is  to  provide  more  social  secu- 
rity. Including  medical  care.  And,  as  usual. 
It  levies  a  tax— this  time  a  whopper. 

It  will  add  $12.C00.OCO.O3O  a  year  to  our 
annual  tax  burden— 12  times  the  toUl  cost  of 
Government  when  dad  was  a  youngster. 
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care  lor  IIO.OOO.OOO  people. 

He  will  control  ail  hospitals  and  decide 
which  ones  can  operate  and  how  much  ihey 
shall  charge 

He  will  tell  doctors  where  to  practice  and 
how  many  patients  they  may  h:ive  and  how 
much  they  may  charge.  He  will  also  decide 
which  onea  nxay  call  themselvei  specialists. 

(The  bill  generously  permits  each  of  us  to 
choose  his  own  doctor,  but  not  If  the  one  of 
our  choice  almdy  has  his  allotted  number  of 
patlenta). 

Thare  are  many  other  remarkable  provisions 
In  lh«iiM(«ure,  but  this  is  enough  to  gl\-e  you 
tlM  Mea. 

Time  billion  dollars  la  a  lot  of  money.  It 
Is  cnoogh  to  hire  rrery  doctor  in  America  at 
a  aalary  of  »3.C00  a  year;  to  hire  every  bed  in 
every  privately  operated  hospital  every  day 
In  the  year  at  the  rute  of  So  a  day;  to  pay 
•2.50  a  day  e\-cry  day  In  the  year  for  each  bed 
In  Government-owned  hospitals;  to  sprnd 
ever  8250  000  000  a  year  for  medicine  and  mp- 
!  ;.  s  It!  stiil  leave  I500.000.OCO  for  political 
joD  h'.  .d.rs. 

If  your  doctor  seems  a  little  absent-minded 
and  peevish  these  days,  be  is  thinkmg  about 
his  future  when  poluiCian:»  coutrul  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 
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GI  Fathers 
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*:  '  '^''   '  "  ,;      1  .sport  all  through 

the  war,  is  about  fed  up 

While  her  husband  risked  his  life  overseas 
and  she  ran  the  rl«lt  of  being  left  alone  to 
support  and  educate  and  brins;  up  her  chil- 
dren, ycu  dldnt  heur  her  complain. 

TOED    OF   OUAI.   SOUC 

fiho  went  about  the  Job  of  l*  .j  b.  ,  ii 
father  and  moilisr  as  cheerfully   ts  mi     r\   . 

all  the  while  suiving  not  only  t  t,v;j,  v.u  ]u  r 
own  mora'.c  but  Uie  morale  of  iu  i  ir...,.  ...a 
over.-  ..-  Without  Ulternc^.-  .-u.-  ....»|,'-u 
•acrL.vio  i..at  only  part  i.l  ;:.e  p..;,  .....•.,  u. 
was  called  up  to  make. 

But  ti'.e  w  .,r  :.:^  v.".  k'.'  w  .i'"d  -..i-  u.!"'.  •-■ 
her  h. ..>...:;.  .  ia  ^  .-;..,■  kL,;v.h  h  ;■  thii...^t. 
l...\c    f.;::c.;.a    tiiiv; ,.  ....i..>     f:i  u.    havuig    .» 


.'.ither  Tdkpn  fr  -tr.  'h>'m  S;i^  k:.<  xs  it  la 
t'oii.^  :->v  tLikf  piei.ty  ...!'  Tiint  :  r  •;.i.'  Lhildxen 
::':'\  •':>:.-  father  to  becurr.f  :.iii;«.,~ted  to  each 
I  •:.•':  itUT  a  long  separ:r,  :.  '".r-ing  which 
•:.-•  ^;■;.^■'  h,is  h.id  uu  r- spcn.sjf:..ity  for  the 
>  ii;!<.;rcn  ar.d  They  nave  iCiin'-U  to  make  a 
mothe;   n.':'  wi.oie  center  of  their  existence. 

s;-p   k-ioA--,    ili.-it    the   sooner   her   hvisband 

.:■;.-   h:x< ..   •  ,  i:w;;,ui  life,  the  better  off  the 

:  .::  .  ,     wiU    be    nnanclally.     And    a    man  a 

.   .s  important  when  there  are  children 

to  be  educated. 

So  she  IS  tired  of  being  a  good^sport  and 
putting  her  country  ahead  of  her  family. 

PATIENCE    HUfTKIMG    OUT 

She  wants  her  man  back  home.  And  It 
bums  her  up  to  think  she  knows  no  more 
about  when  that  will  be  than  she  did  when 
the  war  was  going  on.  "They  dont  tell  us  a 
thing."  her  htisband  writes.  And  'I  haven't 
the  slightest  idea  when  I  will  get  home." 

M.S.  G.  I.  Is  fed  up  With  that  kind  of 
treatment.  She  figures  that  at  this  point 
nobody  neecs  a  father  more  than  his  kids. 
And  if  the  Government  doesn't  want  a  i^w 
pressure  group  on  Its  hands  It  had  better 
consider  Mrs.  G.  I.  Joe.  Her  patience  can't 
be  counted  on  Indefinitely.  In  fact.  It  has 
just  about  rtin  out. 


Farnisers,  V^t.Tnris  L".hor  Favor 
Dcn;o:rahc  Party 
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or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  22.  1945 

M..  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on    Sunday.   October   7.    the   American 

Institute  of  PubMc  Opinion,  better  known 
to  American  newspaper  readers  as  the 
Gallup  poll,  disclosed  that  the  great  ma- 
joriiy  of  t'v  p  fiple  of  this  countiT.  our 
farmers,  c  u;  Liciory  workers,  and  our 
small-business  men,  believe  that  the  Na- 
tion is  most  likely  to  sohe  all  of  its  major 
problems  under  the  prcgram  of  the 
D-r'mccratic  Party  than  under  any  other 
icader'^hip. 

In  \.ii-  uol.  '.;.■  American  people  were 
asked  which  party  they  preferred  to  ac- 
complish 11  specific  objectives,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  on  all  11  points 
the  Democratic  Party  was  preferred. 

This  poll  15  encouraging  because  it  is  a 
clear  indication  that  the  American  peo- 
ple realize  the  basic  issues  which  we  are 
facing,  and  the  stand  which  each  polit- 
ical party  is  fundamentally  taking.  It 
is  clear  to  the  farmers,  the  w^orkers  in  the 
city  and  to  the  small -business  men  that 
on  the  really  important  problems  of  the 
day  they  have  much  more  hope  from 
Democratic  leadership  than  they  have 
from  Republican  leadership. 

War  veterans,  according  to  the  Gallup 
poll,  will  be  taken  care  of  far  better 
under  Democrat:'-  I-^adi-r- 'nip. 

There  will  be  m  i  r  larm  income  im- 
d  T  mi'  D  :T;(v:.i:-  one  poll  further 
inf'irat''^  F;rnprs  favored  the  Demo- 
cr-\'.c  Pu:v  nv  2  to  1,  many  of  them 
pr=v  •>b::,-  r'Mr  T.^iTTin-  how  poorly  they 
f:irrd  un-i'-r  :":->  i.i,  '  R.'publican  admin - 
i>i:\A:on>  and  n.-  ;i;;,:;„'  how  tliey  have 
pio.spuLd  uudt  r  IXnuH:  itic  leadership. 
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But  let  Dr.  Gallup  tell  of  his  findings 
in  his  most  recent  Nation-wide  survey. 
His  report  follows: 
DEMCCRAT3  Win  Public  Strpporr  Over  GOP  on 

11  M.\JOR  ISStJES 

(By  George  Gallup) 

The  Reiiublican  Party  faces  an  uphill  fight 
If  it  Is  to  rtgaln  political  control  of  the  cotin- 
try  at  next  year's  election. 

Just  how  tough  the  battle  will  be  is  re- 
vealed in  the  results  of  a  national  survey  of 
voter  opinions  on  Government  problems. 

Voters  were  asked  which  party  they  thought 
would  do  better  at  handling  11  important 
public  problems,  such  as  taking  care  of  vet- 
erans, seeing  that  taxes  don't  get  too  heavy, 
keeping  wtges  high,  handling  organized  labor, 
keeping  ffcrmers  happy,  etc. — all  problems 
that  loom  important  as  the  1946  congression- 
al campaif  n  approaches. 

In  everj  case  the  Democratic  Party  won  a 
higher  vo|e  of  preference  in  the  fcvrvey  tiian 
the  RepuHIican  Party.  The  GOp'leadership 
has  not  l»d  much  recent  success  in  selling 
the  Repulliican  Party  to  the  country  on  is- 
sues, as  apart  from  candidates. 

The  poetical  advantage  which  the  Demo- 
crats hold  at  present  can  be  saen  from  the 
vole  on  tlje  11  specific  public  questions  dealt 
with  In  thie  survey,  as  shown  below. 

Note  thiit  In  each  case  the  Democratic  per- 
centage la  higher  than  the  Republican — the 
ratios  in  some  instances  being  more  than 
2  to  1  in  lavor  of  the  Democrats. 

Voters  ♦ere  queried  as  fellows: 

"lis  another  year  until  the  congressional 
elections,  ibut  as  you  feel  today,  which  polit- 
ical party,  the  Democratic  or  Republican,  do 
you  thinJc  can  handle  each  of  these  different 
problems  better?  " 

The  problems  and  the  vote  on  each  follow: 
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One  sulprise  In  the  figures  Is  that  even 
In  the  matter  of  administrative  efficiency  and 
of  encouibging  new  business  to  start  up — 
two  majci^  talking  points  of  the  Republl- 
canff— the'  I>mocrats  come  out  on  top  In 
public  estimation,  according  to  the  survey, 
though  oily  by  a  narrow  margin  In  the  case 
of  the  latter. 

Certain  lof  the  Issues  dealt  with  In  the  sur- 
vey  have  particular  appeal  for  some  specicJ 
segment  at  the  population. 

Farmers,  for  example,  have  mere  interest 
in  farm  income  than  any  other  group,  while 
manual  \#orkers  are  especially  Interested  in 
high  wag4B- 

How  th:se  groups  vote  on  the  particular 
issues  is  a  ammarized  below : 

Keeping  wage*  high:  To  accomplish  this 
manual  wbrkers  and  white-collar  workers  ex- 
press a  4  io  1  preference  for  the  Democratic 
Party.        I 

More  fajTO  income:  By  2  to  1  the  farmers 
say  the  X^emocratic  Party  woulrt  be  better 
than  the  pOP  at  keeping  farm  Income  high. 
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A  Few  Reasons  Why  Men  .Are  ^'  t 
Enlisting 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  18.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  from 
a  Casablanca  overseas  man,  who  is  bsing 
discharged,  but  who  writes  in  behalf  of 
his  comrades  who  are  remaining,  comes 
a  letter  which  gives  us  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  men  are  not  reenlisting.  His 
letter  is  as  follows: 

I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  most 
of  us  will  leave  this  base  In  the  next  few 
months.  There  will  still  be  many  men  left 
here,  too  many.  I  am  and  have  been  par- 
ticularly Interested  in  your  comments  and 
actions  regard'ng  the  draft.  You  tell  me 
that  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  offering  new 
Inducements  to  volunteers.  I  know  that 
both  you  and  I  want  the  volunteer  system 
to  be  a  success  but  as  you  probably  know 
already,  1'  won't  work  as  It  stands.  It 
strikes  me  as  odd  that  few  men  have  put 
their  finger  on  the  main  reason  that  Ameri- 
can men  wlJl  not  reenlist  in  the  Army  while 
most  Federal  services  are  overloaded  with 
applicants  for  Jobs.  While  there  are  many 
smaller  reasons  I  believe  the  reason  for 
this  failure  to  reenlist.  particularly  in  the 
enlisted  category.  Is  that  the  American  man 
Is  not  willing  to  submit  voluntarily  to  the 
degradation  of  mind  and  spirit  which  our 
generals  deem  necessary  for  a  successlul 
Army. 

The  Army  magaEine.  Yank,  had  a  de- 
partment named  Mail  Call  in  which  service- 
men aired  their  complaints.  By  reading 
that  department  you  will  find  that  what  the 
American  man  has  found  most  distasteful 
about  his  army  life  Is  the  caste  system  ol 
gentleman  and  scum  that  he  has  been  forced 
to  become  a  part  of.  An  intelligent  or  even 
a  decsnt-mlnded  man  does  not  wish  to  vol- 
untary register  himself  as  a  tramp  or  slave 
and  have  to  bow  and  scrape  to  a  group  of 
"gentlemen."  When  an  American  becomes 
an  enlisted  man  he  not  only  labels  himself 
as  a  member  of  a  coclle  group  but  he  also 
puts  his  wife  and  children  in  tha".  same  class 
as  you  can  see  In  life  at  any  Army  post — 
"Poor  dear,  the  seemed  so  nice  to  talk  to  but 
Eh3  is  an  enlisted  man's  wife."  It  Is  a  posi- 
tive crime  In  our  Army  for  an  ofEcer  to  asso- 
ciate With  an  enlisted  man  unl':ss  they  are 
blood  relatives.  They  may  not  eat  at  the 
came  table,  drink  together,  sleep  together,  or 
even  use  the  same  toilet  facilities.  An  en- 
listed man  must  address  an  oiBcer  as  sir, 
when  to  call  him  by  t^ts  rank  would  be  just 
as  effective,  and  in  most  cases,  a  good  deal 
more  accurate.  A  careful  study  of  court- 
martial  records  and  precourt-mirtial  inves- 
tigations v,-ill  show  that  there  is  a  double 
standard  of  "Justice"  in  the  Army.  I  need 
not  give  you  examples  for  I  am  sure  you  know 
of  many  strange  cases  of  military  Justice. 

In  short  th2' existence  of  an  enlisted  man 
is  such  a  degrading  thing  by  Ame-lcan  stand- 
ards that  it  is  next  to  Impossibl?  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  men  to  reenlist.  We  will  r  t 
ways  be  able  to  get  th3  hoodluns  and  refu- 
gees from  life  who  made  up  '  he  Regular 
Army  In  the  twenties  and  thirties  but  the 
next  war.  and  there  will  be  one,  will  require 
more  brains  and  less  brawn. 

We  do  not  need  a  draft  becauje  the  aver- 
age American  won't  work  under  compulsion. 
Any  one  clvUlan  can  do  the  sam'*  amount  of 
work  of  four  soldiers.  We  do  nred  an  army 
with  Justice  and  an  army  without  a  caste 


system.  The  Army  should  be  made  attrac- 
tive and  not  repulsive.  It  shojild  not  be 
hated  by  Its  personnel  as  it  is  now.  It  should 
become  another  Federal  service  that  men 
would  clamor  to  get  Into,  not  out  of. 

In  general,  pay  In  the  Army  is  adequate  ex- 
cept In  the  private  and  corporal  classes  and 
since  a  man  enlists  as  a  private  the  pay  in 
that  class  should  be  Increased.  There  should 
also  be  close  control  of  the  Army  by  Congress 
to  make  sure  It  does  not  get  out  of  hand. 

I  wish  you  every  success  in  your  efforts  to 
make  the  Army  more  attractive  and  I  hope 
that  ycu  might  possibly  get  some  hints  from 
this  letter  as  to  what  ma&es  it  so  unattrac- 
tive. I  would  appreciate  your  comments  II 
any.  I  hope  the  writing  is  legible.  I  don't 
have  access  to  a  tyjiewTiter  Just  now  and  It 
has  oeen  a  couple  of  years  since  I  have  writ- 
ten any  letters  by  hand. 
Sincsrely  yours, 

John  J.  Uurpkt. 

P.  S. — Reference  rapid  redelopment  cf 
troops,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Navy's  send- 
ing swarms  of  Its  largest  boats  to  various 
cities  in  the  United  States  so  that  people  can 
visit  them  on  Navy  Day?  Whose  morale  are 
they  tryifig  to  build  up.  or  is  there  going  to 
be  a  new  Naval  appropriation  till  soon?  All 
of  these  boats  should  be  constantly  busy 
moving  troops  and  should  not  be  tied  up  In 
some  harcor  for  people  to  gape  at. 

This  young  man  does  not  come  from 
my  district  and  I  never  met  him.  but  his 
letter  is  a  clear  statement  of  a  protest 
often  heard. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   CH.\RLL:i  R.  ROEERT.>ON 

jF    north    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  22.  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the^uestion  of  pr;ce  control 
must  be  continued  for  some  length  of 
time  in  this  postwar  period,  lest  we  find 
ourselves  moving  into  a  dangerous  spiral 
of  inflation.  In  the  control  of  prices  it 
must  be  the  duty  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  to  carry  forth  without, 
at  the  same  time,  producing  a  situation 
that  stops  production.  There  is  jimple 
evidence  that  this  is  occurring  in  many 
pbxes. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
would  do  well  to  restudy  their  policies 
and  remove  at  once  all  phases  that  have 
to  do  with  lessening  the  production  of 
any  commodity.  I  have  just  recently  re- 
turned from  having  spent  2  days  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  the  greatest  market  for 
clothing  in  the  United  States,  and  I  must 
confess  that  under  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  it 
is  more  difficult  today  to  obtain  clothing 
for  men.  women,  and  children,  now  that 
the  war  is  over,  than  it  was  during  the 
period  in  which  we  were  engaged  in  a  war 
on  two  fronts. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  an 
editorial  taken  from  the  New  York  Times. 
October  15,  entitled  "Clothing  Restric- 
tions": 

CLOTHING    atSTKICTIONS 

War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion  Direc- 
tor Snyder  has  decreed  that  the  feminine 


sUhouette  for  the  spring  season  will  remain 
frozen  within  the  clothing  limits  established 
In  May  1943.  Under  the  wartime  limitation 
orders,  the  styling  of  women's  clothing,  lin- 
gerie, and  lounging  wear,  and  the  yardage 
used  in  men's  clothing,  are  controlled. 
WPB  Chairman  Krug  had  recommended  that 
these  controls  be  abandoned,  but  Price  Ad- 
ministrator Bowles  Insisted  that  their  aban- 
donment would  make  it  more  difficult  to  con- 
tinue price  control.  Mr.  Snyder  stated  spe- 
cifically that  they  would  not  be  lifted,  since 
their  revocation  would  Impair  the  Govern- 
ment's price-control  structure. 

Here  we  have  additional  evidence  that  the 
release  of  Government  ccntrolB  In  several 
areas  is  being  subordinated  to  th«  Insistence 
of  OPA  in  retaining  controls  o\'«r  practically 
all  prices.  Our  wage  policy  has  been  be- 
deviled by  the  Insistence  thr.t  v.'age  Increases 
requirii^g  price  Increases  will  not  be  permit- 
ted. Now  the  freedom  of  operation  in  the 
clothing  Industry  Is  not  to  be  restored  be- 
cause It  may  affect  price  control.  Appar- 
ently the  key  question  Is.  must  we  continue 
to  control  practically  all  prices?  If  the 
answer  Is  yes.  then  there  is  some  Justification 
for  continuing  other  controls  to  reinforce 
the  price  control.  If  the  answer  is  no.  how- 
ever, then  clearly  these  policies  concerning 
related  controls  are  not  soundly  conceived. 
Two  full  months  have  now  elapsed  since 
Japan's  surrender.  The  major  changes  In 
the  economic  situation  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  eliminate  most  of  the  controls  over 
production,  to  modify  the  manpower  con- 
trols, to  reduce  the  area  of  rationing,  and 
even  to  consider  lowering  taxes.  But  OPA 
marches  on  undaunted  with  practically  no 
liberalization  in  price  control  since  VJ-day 
and  with  controls  still  maintained  on  prac- 
tically all  products,  essential  or  nonessential. 
Instead  of  easing  controls.  OPA  Is  tightening 
them  in  some  sectors  of  the  economy.  New 
orders  fixing  prices  are  being  issued  each  day 
when  the  projjer  policy  calls  for  OPA  to  be 
issuing  orders  removing  controls.  In  the 
clothing  field  this  policy  has  been  reflected 
In  the  virtual  disappearance  of  low-priced 
Items. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

hUN.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  MISSOUEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  22.  1945 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  include  a  transcript  of  the 
proceedings  on  the  occasion  of  the 
launching  of  the  U,  S.  S.  Oriskany. 

V.   S.   S.    "ORISKANT'* 

The  Oriskany,  launched  at  1:57  p.  m. 
Saturday.  October  13.  1S45,  at  the  United 
States  Navy  Yard.  BrookljTi,  N.  Y..  was 
authorized  by  an  act  cf  Congress  on 
July  9.  1942.  Her  keel  was  laid  May  1, 
1944.  Her  over-all  length  is  856  fe?t, 
bow  to  stern,  but  her  spacious  fight  deck, 
nearly  100.000  siquare  feet  in  surface  area, 
is  870  feet  long.  Her  complement  is 
about  80  planes. 

BATTLE   or   ORISKANT 

The  battle  for  which  the  ship  Is  named 
was  fought  near  what  is  now  Rome.  N.  Y., 
August  6.  1777.  American  forc3S  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Nicholas  Herkhimer, 
racing  to  intercept  the  British  under 
Lieutenant  Colonel  St.  Ledger  who  was 
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ley, 
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atteirplmg  to  join  Burgoyrv  :i:.d  Hoxe 
at  Aibany.  were  ambushed  ii.  u  narrow 
dciiie  along  the  Mohawk  Rivi  .  b-  1  ories 
under  Col.  John  Biilif-r  and  l::c\ai\>  led 
by  Joseph  Brand:  Ar'^:  '.\v  i  -  aviest 
flKhtlnt-  .  har-ir',-r,/'  ;;  uv  hi~tnn;»ns  as 
"one  ot  liiv  bit-ad. I  i  bat  a-.-  ■)!  '.iv.  Revo- 
lution." the  Indiana  fled  and  the  Tories 
retreated  leaving  tlie  Americans  in  pos- 
ion  of  the  fi  Id 


D  ubin.  United 

:.;    uf   'ho   New 


Rear  Adm.  Freeland  A 
Stai--.  N.vy.  Coxr.:r.und. 
YoiK  .\a\v  Yard,  prt-^idtd 

S-i-;r's(-.     M'-     C^i'-'-nc  f  Cannon. 

M<t.d>  t;;  r.(:::(i-  Mi>.-  M.irv  K.-ith-^rinf 
Van  Sant.  ^I  ■  M  i  •  =-i  D'W:"  F..  lU^'i.  k 
Matron.s  of  hcnrr    V!:--   'lobtr*  M   Wh:'' 


Mrs,  E.  Jch.>-on  C  :'   M: 
Admiral    D.AcmN.   .-icn^.ru; 


L^   rv      .^(il■niral 
M'-      f'».iinf>ii 

.  t      :..:•■      NH',\ 


"honored    gi:"--     s;i;[)vn)i  Ke:s 

Yard.    Nf-w    Y    rK.    you    iiu'.i    t: 

the  navy     <!  s  who  eci  U  -.a;:; 

dartng  a  war  unprecedented  ui  naval  history 

hM*e  added  an  additional  6tar  in  your  field 

of  acccmpU.'hmenr 

Tulav    wp    laiinrh    another    mighty    ship 

n  v).  ••  1  !■>::,  Ke«l  to  launching  in  76 
V '■•■i  ■       vS,  ••   vkiil   talte   h<»r   place   among   the 

,..-  \,.,.t  units  that.  n.  '»*■  rourse  of  the 
war  1- ■  *'«'«*n  bvillt  in  '.hi?  yr-.:tl  Avd  like 
nth'"  •  ;  n  !t  In  the  Nsvv  Yiird  N- ,c  York, 
the  O't.skanii  is  the  prciuf  '  t  the  best  en- 
l^ineering  talent  and  •;i;.ii;h  workmanship — 
and  Bhe  would  hav.^  i.^f.  ,,•  •li-r  champion 
In  battle  just  as  her  .  ;.^^e:  ihlp^  .;.  the  Pacific 
have  been. 

Carriers  are  name<l  after  historic  battles. 
Our  Amerlc\n  history  tells  us  the  story  of 
the  Colonial  patriots  whom  we  honor  tcday, 
engaging  our  enemies,  hi  hand-to-hnnd  fight- 
ing at  0.-l."-kany  In  the  «=vn,:'-.'^  '  '.T'7  This 
battle  Is  now  famous,  a^  ;!  n.  ik-"*.  "p  'nrning 
point  In  the  war  for  independence  With 
us  today  we  have  representatives  frcm.Oneida 
County,  New  York  vvh«re  the  battle  of 
Orlskany  was  fought,  .-^aii  !:^  these  repre- 
sentatives »r«  actiool  c'::n'^:-vn  w:.  >.  by  their 
own  Intensive  efforts,  hav  •  .  -  ;  ■t  ~  000  to 
prerent  a  suitable  gift  to  tin-  Miip  'hen  she 
Is  commissioned.  Such  interest  and  loyalty 
to  the  Navy  among  our  c■•x^7ens  augurs  well 
for  the  future. 

You  guests  liere  from  the  Mi  hawk  Valley 
are  about  to  witness  the  launching  of  a  ship 
whose  r!r.:f>>  nrvt  ^nv^  w.,i  b«^  nvi-'.ned  by 
men  c:  ;iif  >  .nif  .-p:r;:  ti'.ir  c  hor-nr* prized 
the  stDUt-hearted  Cnh  riia.s  on   tl.t    :  ;    -- 

tortc   battleflt'Id  of  the   Rovolut'.on    16d   •  ^h: 
ago      Ai.u   >..v.\.i,i:   :      :iie  d»'v;iv^.)i:   vl    in^.f" 
stou; -ill  ,1  "0(.l    p,i::;'v.^    v\no   l',r,;gh:    i  or    '.i.c.-'^ 
pendfi'i  .      .;    Cjsi.-.k.h  \i,.-    >;..,.>   ifp:f.s«».-. ;,- 

the  devoHuii  cJ  ai!  tOt    [>*■>, i:,f  1,1    Ui-    l  :..•,.; 
States  In  their  deterTi.'M';   :.  •.'■  kIc^'-w  "::  .-  ^ 
enemies    v.'-       v:  nt'.-'.     r*t't.t'-<.v    o\:r     '.r-^r-: 
And  When  ilic  Ci^vciv  is  rommLs.sion''a  .ir  : 
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CA.VNi    N 

Ik  you.  Admir;t!  Daubin. 
participate,    even    in    a 

einony   which   :^'\tif■   .i:.- 
e  V:\\zey:[  States  Naw 

.\dinir,:;  D-M'PiN  We  are  also  honored  tn- 
d-.'.y  to  have  ,is  our  sneaker  a  naval  officer 
who.  thr oubihcvn  '.he  c:;tical  days  of  the  war, 
couin.Aiidei.i    o;.e    c;     eur    giHiU    carriers-  -  i:i 


fart,  the  oWest  of  them,  the  V.  S,  S.  Sartitopa, 
Rear  Adm.  J.  H  Cassady,  Assistant  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Air. 

ADMIRAL  CASSAOT 

Admiral  Cassady  I  consider  It  a  signal 
honor  to  have  the  oppxjrtiuiity  of  atldressixig 
the  thousands  of  persons  who  hiive  been 
employed  In  the  building  of  this  line  ship. 
Your  reputation,  tl^e  reputation  of  the  navy 
yard.  New  York,  for  the  speed  of  production 
and.  most  important,  the  quality  of  ships 
built,  IE  Indeed  something  of  which  each 
and  every  one  of  you  may  well  be  p>roud. 

I  appreciate  that  some  of  you  iray  feel  a 
touch  of  regret  that  thi^ship  of  yours  was 
not  completed  in  time  to  take  pat  in  and 
to  share  our  great  victory  over  Germany  and 
Japan.  However,  let  me  assure  you  that  your 
labor  has  not  been  wasted,  your  labor  has 
not  been  In  vain.  This  product  of  yours  is 
destined  to  play  an  equally  im.portant  part 
In  history  -nam"! V,  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  of  thf-  v,i):'.(i,  to  which  your  Navy  dedi- 
cates itsel! 

I  believe  Lhai  most  of  ycu  are  familiar 
•■■  .ih  the  role  played  in  this  past  war  by 
sister  ships  of  this  vessel,  whicli  i«  about  to 
be  launched.  Our  seagoing  Nav^?  was  or- 
ganized around  the  aircraft  carrier.  Bat- 
tleships, cruisers,  and  destroyers  were  de- 
ployed for  the  support  and  the  protection  of 
otir  carriers.  Our  fast  carrier  tii';k  forces 
spearheaded  every  major  engagenrM-nt  In  the 
Pacific.  B-rn"p  of  the  pulvetiring  air 
strikes  m<i.i'-  l  our  carriers,  we  were  able 
to  destroy  tiie  Japanese  Navy,  able  to  sweep 
Japanese  shipping  from  the  seas,  able  to 
gain  command  of  the  sea  and  corimand  of 
the  air.  and  thus  insure  the  success  of  every 
one  of  our  Invasion  campaigns,  from  Guadal- 
canal to  tlie  Japanese  homeland  itself.  The 
work  of  our  carriers  saved  thousands  of 
American  lives.  The  work  of  our  carriers 
niAde  possible  the  establishment  of  lai^.d 
bases  from  which  land-based  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps  aircraft  coukl  operate 
against  the  enemy.  With  full  considera- 
tion and  recognition  of  the  splendid  Job  done 
by  our  battleships,  our  cruisers,  our  destroy- 
ers, our  submarines,  and  by  the  many  other 
types  of  vessels  of  the  Navy,  I  be.ieve  that 
there  is  no  one  person  but  who  will  readily 
admit  that  the  aircraft  carrier  has  denK>n- 
strated  itself  to  be  our  most  effective  naval 
tmlt. 

However,  it  was  not  always  smoaih  sailing. 
It  was  only  after  the  great  productive  ca- 
pacity of  this  country  was  in  full  swing  that 
we  were  able  to  dish  out  the  punii.hment  to 
our  enemies  which  brouglit  about  their  com-» 
plete  and  unconditional  stirrender.  Credit 
for  that  complete  and  unconditional  sur- 
render is  due  to  the  civilian  popalation  of 
this  country  as  well  as  to  your  armixl  services 
population. 

I  can  well  remember  the  month?  when  the 
.Saratoga,  of  which  I  was  then  in  command, 
vvcLS  our  only  big  carrier  in  tiie  whole  Pacific 
CX'ean.  and  she  had  been  bruised  t.p  a  bit  by 
•he  enemy.  However,  fortunately,  we  had  a 
.HT:'  catvu't  construction  prcgrsm  under- 
wriV  r  »;  i>  h  this  ship  is  a  pirt.  Kach 
!'.!  ;.!.'.  -.ew  (Old  -.iT.proved  carriers  were  slid- 
::o:  o  •!  tri-  w. .o  -  nv.d  soon  thertafter  were 
t;is!;iiie  It  out  to  the  Japs.  Less  than  2 
\t.i:>  .i^'  >  in  Novpmbfr  of  1943  we  were 
j.'lt;.;;,  pr.  ud  :  iLv  r:i>  t  that  we  were  able 
;■  '. -vr.'.cf:  on  :i.r  f*r:k.  t-om  OUT  carriers  con- 
s!<v.!!e  '>t  lO.s  pi.ir.!'-,  acainst  the  Jap  strong- 
hold of  Riibaul.  Yet  w.^hw.  "ess  than  a  year's 
T;:r,-'  we  wprp  launch  .■  :  ,;0-plane  attacks 
h-oiM  our  earners  Aiid  :.-...-  was  followed  by 
.itt.uks  by  a.s  ni^u\  a^  i  ;u  carrier  aircraft 
tho.-  .ifier  day  Thiope  -f.  .kes  speeded  up  the 
cohiapse  of  J.<p  resistance. 

All  of  iho  TA  .5  not  accomplish* d  without 
I'.s  pr.ce  Ma:,v  of  you  havp  <f,:  the  ear- 
ner Franklrn  .here  in  ih  s  ria\y  yd:d,  and  are 
irtm.'h.u'   v,tn   •.he  h-'rc.c   yt  t  cost.y  fight  of 
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survival  BT$e  had.  The  Franhlin  was  but  one 
of  many.  Thousands  of  cur  air  men  and 
ships  companies  have  paid  the  supreme  price 
in  achieving  our  great  victory.  This  ship, 
about  to  be  latmched,  must  and  will  con- 
tribute Itp  share  of  insurance  that  there 
shall  be  ho  repetition  of  the  above — that 
there  shatl  be  no  ftrture  war.  However,  if 
such  shotild  be  thrust  upon  us,  then  your 
labor,  your  time,  and  the  money  Invested  in 
tills  ship  $rUl  pay  dividends. 

And  wttat  is  the  future  of  the  aircraft 
carrier?  flas  the  atomic  bomb  outmoded 
this  typ>e  of  ship?  Will  the  new  and  awe- 
some weapons  of  which  we  hear  axKl  which 
will  be  developed  in  the  future  render  the 
aircraft  uiirler  obsolete?  Perhaps  so,  but 
such  a  pojSBlbility  Is  a  thing  of  rears  in  the 
future.  Sow  many  years.  I  would  not.  nor 
do  I  believe  anyone  else,  would  venture  to 
predict.  To  me  there  is  not  an  iota  of  doubt 
but  tiiat  (the  CKXiern  carrier  will  for  many 
years  continue  to  hold  top  place  in  fighting 
imits.  If  and  when  new  weapons  are  de- 
veloped vjhich  can  defeat  the  carrier,  then 
is  the  tinle  to  scrap  the  carrier,  not  now. 

Based  upon  our  war  experience,  our  peace- 
time Navy  IS  to  be  developed  around  the  air- 
craft carrier.  This  ship  of  yours  will  be  part 
of  the  baickbone  of  our  future  Navy.  "Riis 
ship,  together  with  sister  carriers,  will  l>e 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  aircraft  the 
world  pq  socaocc.  This  must  be  so.  Our 
peacetim^  Navy  must  be  maintained  at  such 
strength  and  so  modernized  that  xkj  nation 
or  combination  of  nations  would  dare  to  at- 
tack this  country.  We  must  possess  a  Navy 
which  will  constitute  such  a  threat  tliat  any 
warmongtr  would  consider  it  suicidal  to  at- 
tack tis.  We  must  constantly  be  prepared 
to  strike  back  and  to  strike  back  fast.  This 
vessel  will  be  a  part  of  ttiat  fast-suiking 
foice.  We  must  keep  ahead  of  every  nation 
in  the  world  in  research,  and  we  must  develop 
and  prcxUtce  new  and  improved  weapons  in 
greater  quantity  and  with  greater  ^eed  than 
can  be  accomplished  by  any  other  nation. 
Only  by  to  doing  can  we  assure  peace.  Any 
dereliction  on  the  part  of  this  country  can 
and  will  produce  but  one  result — smother 
war.  Aiitf  I  shudder  to  thixik  what  that  war 
would  be, 

So  I  cdnsider  the  future  of  this  ship  be- 
fore us  to  be  enviable.  She  will  piay  a  part 
In  toe  prfservaijon  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Each  of  ycu  who  has  contributed  to  the 
constructaion  ol  this  ship  can  and.  I  hope. 
will  have  a  real  feeling  of  pride  in  being  a 
part  of  ttiis  ship. 

The  Bafttle  of  Oriskany  has  been  called  the 
turning  |)oint  In  the  w^ar  for  American  In- 
dependeiKe.  Let  us  hope — let  us  pray — that 
this  ship,  named  after  that  famous  battle, 
may  itself  prove  to  be  a  contributing  factor 
in  the  turning  point  of  the  work!  to  be.  a 
turn  frott  a  war-torn,  war-hungry  world  to 

a  peace-loving,  peace-maintaining  world. 

I 

CHAPLAIN    HASBOR 

After  the  national  anthem  was  played, 
the  chaplain  of  the  navy  yard.  Lt.  R.  L. 
Harbor,  invoked  divine  blessing. 

"Let  Ui  pray:  God  of  otir  Patliers.  whose 
paths  ar«  in  the  seas,  and  who  malcest  the 
clouds  Thy  chariot,  we  bless  Thee  for  Thy 
Inspiring  giUdance  In  leading  us  to  victory. 
Accept  our  praise  for  ail  those  whose  valorous 
deeds  in  ,the  sea  and  sky  have  hastened  the 
victory.  To  Thee  we  here  dedicate  the 
V.  8.  S.  Oriskany,  praying  that  she  may 
become  a  strong  arm  of  our  Navy,  to  be 
a  terror  to  those  who  do  evil,  and  a  de- 
fense to  those  who  do  well.  Keep  this 
world.  O  Lord,  in  perpetual  peace,  where 
none  Bh^l  wage  any  more  war  for  purposes 
of  agsre^ion,  and  none  ehali  need  it  as  a 
means  of  defense.  For  Thine.  O  Lord,  is  the 
kingdom  of  this  world,  and  we  praise  Thy 
holy  nanie  world  without  end.     Amen." 
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As  the  Oriskany  started  to  slide  down 
the  ways,  Mrs.  Cannon  broke  the  bottle  of 
champagne  over  the  bow  of  th?  sliip,  say- 
ing '"I  christen  tiiee  Oriskany.  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States.  May  God 
bless  this  ship  and  ell  who  ;;all  in  her, 
and  the  U.  S.  S  Oriskany  wa:;  launched. 


A.  F.  of  L.  Wage  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  C 


'L.r 


or  Missouiw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  22,  1945 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  renarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  folloving  article 
from  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo  )  Union-Ob- 
server: 

A.   T.   or   L.   WAGE   POUCT    IS   SET   lORTH    BY    THl 

EXBCtrrivE   cotwcii- — opposes   ant   attempt 

TO  REVrVE  WAn  LABOB  BO.^RD — WANTS  FREE 
COLLECTIVE  BAKGAININC  AND  NORMAL  COMPE- 
TITION-—PRESENT  Srr.IFE  DUE  TO  GOVERNMENT 
ETFORT  TO  REGULATE  ECONOMIC   LITE 

Cincinnati. — The  executive  council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its  meeting 
here  adopted  an  opening  declaration  on  wage 
policy.    It  follows: 

"The  American  Federatlor  of  Labor 
strongly  opposes  any  attempt  -x)- revive  the 
National  War  Labor  Board. 

"This  Board  served  its  purpose  during  the 
war.  Now  that  peace  is  here,  it  has  outlived 
its  usefulness.  The  members  of  the  Board 
themselves  recognizei  these  facts  and  voted 
to  dissolve  the  agency  by  December  15.  That 
decision  should  be  upheld. 

"The  executive  council  is  convinced  that 
continuation  of  the  National  War  Labcr 
Board  will  Inevitably  bring  about  in  increase 
in  strikes  and  particularly  the  threat  ol 
strikes.  It  will  force  labor  and  manajjement 
to  go  to  the  Government  for  tl  e  solution  of 
their  disputes  insterd  of  findi  ig  their  own 
solutions  through  the  orderlj  and  demo- 
cratic processes  cf  collective  burgaining.  it 
will  prolong  Government  dicUition  of  eco- 
nomic policies — a  condition  tha:  has  no  place 
nor  justification  in  peacetime  America. 

•It  is  extrsmely  doubtful  whether  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  could  f  jnction  effec- 
tively even  if  it  were  resuscitated  at  this 
time.  Its  authority  had  been  weakened  al- 
most to  the  vanishing  point  nhen  the  war 
end3d.  New  legislation  woulc  be  required 
to  give  its  decisions  force  and  effect  now. 

"Such  legislation  would  tisher  in  another 
period  cf  government  by  emergency.  Ti^.e 
executive  council  believes  the  Nation  has 
had  enough  cf  that.  The  time  has  come  to 
move  in  the  opposite  dir^ni(in.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  people  of  America — includ- 
ing labor  and  management— to  stand  on 
their  own  feet  instead  of  deperdlng  upon  the 
Government. 

"Those  who  desire  prolongation  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  havt  no  confidence 
in  themselves  nor  in  the  opiration  of  the 
free-enterprise  system.  They  are  ready  to 
admit  Uiat  the  American  way  of  life  is  a 
failure. 

"The  American  Ptdsration  of  Labor  does 
not  share  these  views.  We  firnay  believe  that 
the  way  to  establish  and  maintain  industrial 
peace  and  stability  is  to  remoi  e  Government 
control  of  wages  immediately,  instead  of  re- 
inforcing it. 

"Much  of  the  present  Industrial  strife  has 
been  caused  by  the  Goverrunent's  attempt 


to  regtilate  the  Nation's  economic  life  as 
though  the  war  emergency  were  to  continue 
Indefinitely.  We  are  living  In  a  national 
atmosphere  of  fear — fear  of  inflation.  That 
fear  already  has  resulted  in  deflation — sharp 
deflation  of  the  income  of  the  Nation's  work- 
ers. Earnings  of  many  workers  have  dropped 
overnight  below  the  subsistence  level.  Ui,.der 
such  conditions  strikes  are  inevitable. 

"The  Government  cannot  enforce  strict 
wage  controls  against  the  tide  of  natural 
economic  forces.  This  would  be  vain  and 
dangerous. 

"The  American  Federation  of  Labor  calls 
tipon  President  Truman  to  adopt  a  new 
course.  We  urge  that  Government  con- 
trols be  dropped  promptly  and  that  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  be  permitted  to  pass 
out  of  existence. 

"Meanwhile  wage  rates  should  be  permitted 
to  rise  to  their  proper  level  through  the  f re  • 
exercise  of  collective  bargaining  while  every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  busiiets 
to  keep  prices  down  through  the  opeutioa 
of  normal  competition." 


gusted.  We  are  getting  a  run  around  and 
we  don't  Lke  it. 

J:mmy,  you  can  use  this  l*tter  and  my 
name  to  show  the  "brass"  what  is  going  on 
here  instead  of  what  they  try  to  make  the 
people  at  home  believe. 

I  am  sorry  to  bother  you  with  my  trcuble 
but  knowing  you  like  I  do.  I  know  you  will 
raise  a  little  hell  about  this  mass. 

Thanking  you  fcr*  anything  for  us  GIs,  I 
am.  , 

Ycurs  truly.  ' 


Letters  From  Soldiers  Came  From  Far  and 
Wide— Here  Is  One  Letter  Which 
Shows  That  Demobiliiat'on  Is  Bogged 
Down — Why  Isn't  There  Transporta- 
tion for  L'le  Army's  High-Point  Men? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  22,  1945 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
are  a  few  fads  from  a  high-point  man 
waiting  on  Leyte  Island  for  the  Army  to 
get  him  home.  I  think  our  servicemen 
deserve  better  treatment  than  this,  and 
now: 

Lette  Island,  September  30. 
Hon.  James  H   k:orrison. 

WoshingtOTj.  D.  C. 

Deas  Jimmt:  I  received  your  nice  letter 
some  time  ago  and  didn't  answer  bccaiise 
I  thought  I  would  be  home  before  now. 

I  know  you  fellows  in  Congress  are  doing 
your  best  to  get  us  home.  I  know  t'nat  the 
Army  tells  ycu  all  they  will  get  us  home 
soon.  But  here  are  a  few  facts.  I  have  88 
points  as  of  May  12.  My  orders  came 
through  on  September  9  and  I  was  flown 
from  my  tase  in  Mindoro  here  to  the  Twenty- 
ei'^hth  Replacement  Depot  to  be  put  on  a 
boat  for  home.  When  I  arrived  here  20 
days  ago.  there  were  3,600  men  ahead  of  me. 
Now  there  are  over  11.000  here  with  85  poinU 
or  more  as  of  May  12.  During  this  time  500 
have  gone  home. 

Every  day  we  hear  on  news  broadcasts 
from  State  side  abcut  how  many  men  are 
supposed  to  be  coming  home,  the  fact  is 
that  we  are  still  here.  Last  week  a  transport 
came  in  from  the  States  with  4,000  trccps 
from  the  States.  We  were  sure  we  wculd 
load  on  that  boat,  but  only  the  big  shots 
know  where  that  boat  went. 

When  we  ask  alxut  when  will  we  get 
transnortation.  they  tell  us  just  as  soon  as 
the  Navy  gives  us  boats.  What  we  want  to 
know  is  if  we  high-point  men  donl  gel  home, 
who  is? 

Jimmy,  we  didn't  mind  it  as  long  as  we 
had  a  Job  to  do.  We  did  that  Job.  All  we 
ask  is  to  be  takrn  home  now.  I  am  sure  that 
all  cf  us  here  feel  the  same — bitter  and  dis- 


Giallenge  to  Conerress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.'TrrNCE  H,  i^^'^HH 

Of    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  22,  1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  poem 
by  WiUiam  Ewald,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.: 

TO   CONCr.ESS 

Crooks  under  many  names  are  nothing  new. 
Subversive  movements  slyly  use  them  too. 

Termites   working   undtr    cover    dread    the 

light; 
Throw  on  the  switch  and  flocd  their  breeding 

sites. 

Let  not  "witch  hunting"  or  "red   baiting:" 

shunt  your  inspection; 
Locate,  lay  bare,  make  known  their  cancerotia 

infection. 

Expore  the  guile  of  those  who,  loud  on  civil 

rights  do  call. 
Are  plotting  to  deny  these  sacred  rights  to  all. 

If  Quislings  fcund  in  places,  low  or  high,  in 

family  tree, 
Let   the  traitor's  name  be  known  through 

wide  publicity. 

Make  deaf  your  ears  to  clamorous  objection. 

There's  naught  of  greater  import  now  or 
hence   than  cur  protection. 

Despots  rise  when  free  men  sleep  or  do  not 
see 

The  road  to  serfdom  they  are  on  unknow- 
ingly.   • 

We  want  not  that  freemen  be  less  free. 
Your  constant  vigil  will  prestrve  our  liberty. 

Freedom,  by  our  forebears  won  at  bloody  cost. 
Must  not!  must  not!  now,  by  us  be  lost. 

—William  Ewald. 
Montclair,  N.  J. 


CIO  Leaders  Visit  Comni  i;! 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  WILLIAM 
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OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  22.  1945 

Mr.   PITTEN'3ER.    Mr.    Speaker,    in 

the  CIO  News  for  October  22,  1945,  there 
is  an  interesting  item.  This  paper  is 
published  by  the.  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  of  which  Philip  Murray  is 
President  and  the  pubUcation  and  edi- 
torial oflace  is  in  Washington,  D.  C.    It  is 


A1!!S 
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interesting  to  note  that  Vice  President 
Joseph  Curran,  who  is  alio  pre.sidcni  of 
the  National  Mixrilime  U-iicn.  was  with 
the  group  when  they  called  on  the  boys 
in  Moscow  back  in  October.  This  news 
ttem  reads  ks  follows: 
manrr  ntiENusHip  ate  dp  backed  bt  cio  trADnis 

lloscxjw. — Formation  of  an  AmericaD-8o- 
vlet  trade-urlon  cfimmlttee  was  proposed 
here  thU  wrek  by  \  assUi  KuzrieUov.  chair- 
man of  the  AU-Ur.lon  Central  Council  of 
Trade-Unions,  and  accepted  by  CIO  leaders 
at  a  mass  meeting  in  the  HaU  cf  Columns  in 
honor  of  the  CIO  deegatlon  now  touring  the 
U.  8.  S.  R  Kiiznetsov  propoaed  the  commit- 
tee to  ■■facilitate  establishment  cf  close  con- 
tact between  American  and  Soriet  working 
ClMSM"  and  as  a  step  to  strengthen  the 
•■friendahip  between  the  peoples,  which  Is  so 
zieceaaary  to  support  world  pesce/' 

Endorsing  the  proposal,  CIO  Vice  President 
Joseph  Curran.  who  Is  also  president  of  the 
National  Mr»rlttme  I'nlon,  declared:  "We  will 
ardently  support  the  Idea  for  establishment 
of  an  American-Soviet  trade-union  commit- 
tee. I  are  told  to  asiure  you  that  the  CIO  will 
•tways  work  hand  in  hand  with  Soviet  trade- 
■Blons."  CIO  S3crt;tary-Tr3a&urer  James  B. 
Carey,  declaring  that  he  could  "hardly  believe 
I  am  in  Moscow,"  told  the  meeting  of  Soviet 
trade-unionists: 

■•When  I  visit  yo*,ir  plants  I  feel  that  I  am 
In  our  own  American  e«tabll8bments.  When 
I  speak  here  I  feel  us  if  I  am  speaking  in  my 
own  country  All  this  bespeaks  the  fact  that 
we  and  you  have  ore  mind,  the  same  aspira- 
tions, the  same  comitiunlty  of  interests.  Both 
of  our  great  countrljs  can  work  together.  We 
abMll  exert  all  efforts  so  that  in  the  period  of 
the  peaceful  development  of  our  countries, 
the  friendship  of  the  Soviet  and  Amerjcan 
working  class  will  grow  stronger." 

CIO  Vice  President  Allan  S.  Haywood  de- 
clared that  "the  dlfl'^rence  between  the  Amer- 
ican and  Soviet  Government  systems  cannot 
hamper   imlflcatlon   of    The   trade-unttma   of 

hn'ii  <■'  'U!>t  ries." 

M  p.iD- rs  of  thi?  H  'u^f  '^\!:!  of  course 
hr   ir.iorested  in  this  r.i  w  -  ite!:i  oecause 

(  ::  U-'  ■■••■  12  -T^...;:^-  p  Rv  ki  pre^i- 
(i'-nr  rt  '  .';'•  A:n*Tu  a:i  F  'd-'rannr.  of  Labor 
International   Long.slio.if m- n  -    A-^socia- 

tiiin.  cave  out  a  new.Npupii  nrni'.icw  in 
w ''.•.':,  he  stated  that  i  ii!i;m::r.i  tic  atzit::- 
i  lun  Di-'i;;i\a  :!)>■  .-ink''  m  Nf.v  Yl-ik  C.::/ 
w  :-  c,;.  :o.\!  \r.  J  -■  ;■::  C  ,:'ran  ;-'  •  >- 
('rv.-  ol  ;.;"  Conuo:.'^:>:  i.;..:ni;!i.i;;;d  Caj 
Maritime   Uai'  ;i       Yi   ;    w  .11    r>'<.\-i\\    ihM 

this  !-  f  ht^  St!  .k'    ;h,,  ;    p;  .•■,.- n' rd  ;  fl-'  iOvid - 

!::-:  and  unio.a:: .j:  oi  bcuit^.  incLidmg 
\  :.:><:,  ^i\:y..  ,  nd  that  h.id  nni  h  to  do 
Willi  ilie  d'.drtv  in  leiurnuu  t/.v  American 
f^oldiers  from  Eu:;*ope  so  th  v  could  be 
discharged  from  the  A;n:y  here. 


H»tion-Wide  Bible  Reading 

EX:i'NSiON  CF  UEMAVKS 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

IN   T'iV    HO:;SE  OF  Ri:PKE>EMAriVES 

M'-ruiii:..  O.  r...?;cT  2'J    1945 

Mr  KUNKEL  M:'.  Speaker,  on  Mar-  a 
12.  1945  I  irr.icduc-d  House  Joint  ResCi- 
lution  117  desLsra' iHR  the  ptM'iod  ironi 
Thaiikscivinti  Day  o  Chri.stmas  of  each 
year  for  Natioii-wide  Bible  reading     Th.is 


Coinm:-  •  •  but  9.0  far  no  action  has  been 
taktii  upo:.  ;t.  We  are  now  approach- 
ing the  Thanksgiving  season,  and  I  am 
hor-ef-u:  th-r  :'  mn'-  b'^  enacted  into  law 
bef   t'    'i  i.unR-u,- .n.^  Di.>    arrives. 

: .  ^  ;-:  )  I  ,ni  was  started  las:  year  by 
the  Aiuc:  ..\'r:  B.ble  Society.  It  met  with 
an  a.?tounding  response  requiring  the 
printing  of  million.^;  more  of  the  lists  of 
selected  passages  than  was  an'icipated. 
This  year  the  program  will  be  more  ex- 
tensive and  the  response  will  undoubt- 
edly be  far  greater.  I  believe  that  in 
these  troublous  times  which  coafront  us 
it  would  be  a  far-sighted  move  to  give 
national  recognition  to  thi.s  period. 
There  is  nothing  compulsory  or  anything 
of  ihat  nature  proposed.  It  marely  des- 
ignates the  time  for  people  voluntarily 
to  seek  inspiration  from  the  Book  of 
Books. 

October  15  to  21  was  NaticnaJ  Bible 
Week.  It  was  widely  observed.  At  least 
26  Governors  endorsed  Naticnal  Bible 
Week,  including  Governor  Martin,  of 
Penn.<;ylvan'a.  Governor  Martin  said,  in 
part: 

Wars  will  cease,  and  man  In  all  the  world 
will  live  as  brothers  only  when  Its  sacred 
leasoiis  are  given  uniT«rsal  acceptance  as 
the  basis  of  human  conducv. 

He  said  further: 

I  am  pleased  to  give  the  obsiTvance  my 
complete  endorsement  and  to  urge  citizens 
throughovit  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  cooperate  in  the  prograri  of  activi- 
ties which  will  be  conducted  dtiring  the 
week  by  churches.  Sunday  Schools,  service 
groups,  fraternal  societies,  and  other  organi- 
zations. 

This  was  a  fine  gesture  of  Governor 
Martin's  and  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a 
courageous  and  christian  evidence  of 
faith  if  our  national  legislature  would 
endorse  the  Nation-wide  Bib,ie-reading 
program. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  House 
Joint  Resolution  117.  Congressman 
VooT;His  of  California  has  introduced  a 
s.milar  resolution — House  Joir.t  Resolu- 
1 !(  r,  120  Resolutions  have  also  been  in- 
•:   '.■t::td  :n  the  other  body. 

A:so  as  part  of  my  remarks  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
October  21.  entitled  "The  Bible  Now." 

House  Joint  Reaolution  117 
Joint    resolution    designating    p<Tiod    from 

Thanksgiving    Day   to   Chnstm.is   of   each 

year  for  Nation-wide  Bible  reading 

Whereas  fresh  evidence  comes  tlaily  cf  the 
strength,  courage,  and  comfort  found  in  the 
Scriptures  by  the  men  and  women  of  our 
armed  forces:   and 

Whereas  reading  the  Bible  will  not  only 
bring  faith,  hope,  and  courage  to  millions  of 
people  now  disturbed  by  doubt,  uncertainty, 
BSd  fear,  but  mch  a  widesprend.  thoughtful 
fending  of  the  Scriptures  will  efffctlvely  re- 
pair the  mor.Tl  character  and  spiritual  ideals 
which  form  the  necessary  foundation  for  au 
endt'r.'.v.;  c.'^r-.   .-racy;  and 

Wht.t\.b  .1  JchooTes  us  at  hoiiie  to  keep 
faith  with  those  on  tiie  flghtini?  fronts  by 
a  ste;\di:v  -.ncreasitig  devotion  to  the  sacred 
truths  ,-■.,'  principles  upon  which  this  Nation 
WHS  1,  \;t;c:fn     Therefore  be  tt 

R- -  '  That     the     p;riod     from 

T>-.  !  k-k.'  ::  0  l)i  '  CI  ristmas  (rl  each  year 
IS  >  •KVi.iHv  oet-itiwhit-a  :or  Nation-wide  Bible 
rcficl  ng.  in  order  that  "in  God  v  e  trusf  as 
ati  vvpresKton  of  our  nuttonal  life  may  hold 
i.i  .  ..ad  vital  meaning  for  all  cur  citizens. 


JProm  the  Washington  Star  of  October  21, 
19451 

TBE  BIILE  KOW 

One  of  the  cultural  results  of  the  Second 
World  W4r  is  that  of  an  increased  interest 
m  the  Bible.  The  explanation  is  obvious. 
Thousands  of  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
services  of  many  different  countries  have 
carried  t^ie  Book,  of  Books  with  them 
wherever  they  have  gone  in  the  line  of  their 
duty.  Dtjrlng  long  voyages  on  the  ocean  or 
through  the  air.  dtirtng  tedious  days  and 
nights  of  watchfulness  on  far-flung  fighting 
fronts  a^d  e^ecially  during  weeks  and 
months  0f  hospital  experience,  the  Scrip- 
tures werp  a  source  of  comfort  and  courage 
to  a  uniformed  multitude  of  people  who 
perhaps  otherwise  might  never  have  con- 
sulted them.  Meanwhile,  civilians  at  home 
likewise  fc  the  emergency  turned  to  the  tra- 
ditional inmtain  of  religious  idealism. 

But  tht  American  Bible  Society  has  urged 
that  readers  should  follow  a  systeoaatic  plan 
m  their  study  of  the  Gospels.  Mere  "dip- 
ping" into  the  Holy  Word  at  random  may 
be  confusing.  Possibly  each  individual  needs 
to  build  a  Bible  for  himself.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson attempted  something  of  the  sort. 
Other  persons  have  compiled  anthologies  at 
quotations  which  appealed  particularly  to 
their  owti  instinct  of  appreciation.  Such 
a  book  Is  the  volume  entitled  •Treesures 
Prom  th«»  Bible,"  recently  puWiBhed. 

Its  contents  were  selected  by  chaplains  and 
pastors  ibr  Nation-wide  perusal  while  the 
global  cAoflict  continued,  but  they  have 
equal  d^iiSeaxiee  now  that  peace  theoret- 
ically ha(s  been  restored.  The  first  page 
carries  thle  fourteenth  chapter  of  Saint  John: 
"Let  not  tfour  heart  be  troubled" — the  beau- 
tiful teaching  of  Jestis  on  the  evening  be- 
fore His  triKdfixion.  And  the  last  page  also 
is  from  St.  John — the  letter  beginning, 
"My  chU(tren,  these  things  I  write  unto  you" 
and  closing.  "It  ye  know  that  He  is  r^rghteous. 
ye  know  that  every  one  that  cioeth  right- 
eousness Is  born  of  Htm." 

Sach  of  the  selections  deserves  to  be  called 
great  lit^ature.  Many  of  them  come  near 
to  being  (reat  music.  Psalm  23,  for  example. 
begs  to  be  sun^.  The  Sernoon  on  the  Mount, 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  on  the 
other  haad.  almost  automatically  pri»mpts  an 
oratorical  deU^•e^\•  But  it  also  is  a  mag- 
nificent Bjjectmen  of  organined  and  disci- 
plined lo^c.  The  late  Justice  Holmes  could 
have  expKiunded  it  with  a  perfect  distinc- 
tion. Soi  too,  any  of  a  score  of  generals 
might  prtmounce  with  the  impress! veness  ol 
their  auttoority  as  commanders  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Psalm-  "The  Lord  is  my  light  and 
my  salvation;  whom  shall  I  fear?  "  Or  any 
at  as  many  admirals  might  recite  with  a 
special  algnlflcBnce  the  verses  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Seventh  Psalm,  commencing 
unforgettably:  "They  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  In  shiips  /^ 

However,  a  Oian  or  a  woman  need  not  be 
famous  or  lofty  of  station  in  order  to  make 
the  BibU  his  or  her  own.  It  is  everybody's 
book,  and  the  more  so  now,  providentially, 
than  evet  In  the  past. 


If  I  Were  a  Cao^essmaB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPEIBS£NTATIVES 

Monday.  October  22,  IHS 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  renuirks  in  tbe  Ri£- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  letter  ftora 


AITKNIUX 

Hon.  W.  H.  Holcombe,  sheriff  of  Mobile 
County,  Ala.: 

Sheriff  s  Office,  Mobilb  CotrvTT, 

Mobile,  Ala..  October  10,  1945. 
Hon.  Frank  W.  Botkik, 

Old  Hou::  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Frank:  I  have  decided  to  take  a 
little  time  out  of  the  busy  every  days  that 
I  have  lately,  and  while  sitting  on  my  front 
porch  at  Hall's  Mill  Creek,  with  everything 
here  so  seemingly  peaceful,  Jot  down  a  few 
thoughts  that  I  have  been  Indulging  in 
lately  on  the  subject  of  what  I  v  ould  do  if 
I  were  a  Congressman. 

I  say  that  everything  Is  "seemingly  peace- 
ful." No  one  knows  how  real  ths  peace  is. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  Jtist  a  few  montlis 
ago  all  was  not  so  tranquil.  We  know  that 
hundreds  of  thoxisands  of  our  own  Americans 
are  at  peace  forever  because  they  are  dead; 
that  thousands  more  are  maimt^d  for  life, 
and  that  that  many  more  have  as  a  citation 
of  the  part  they  played  ruined  health  which 
they  will  never  again  recover. 

Even  now.  almost  every  day,  tjie  lives  of 
some  of  our  own  Mobilians  are  siddened  by 
news  cf  the  passing  of  one  of  their  loved 
ones,  the  terrible  news  Just  now  seeping 
through  of  deaths  that  occurred  months  ago. 
My  own  family  has  been  struck  i  hrough  the 
death  of  Leila's  husband,  John  Bcehm.  J.  C. 
Holcombe's  brother-in-law  died  on  some 
small  island  in  the  Pacific  last  Stptember  20 
with  infantile  paralysis,  a  war  casualty. 
There  are  too  many  to  enumerate. 

Your  sons  and  mine  are  still  in  the  service, 
and  even  though  the  war  is  ofliclally  over, 
they  are  constantly  in  danger. 

When  one  thinks  it  over,  the  Inevitable, 
simple  conclusion  to  b^  reached  1;  that  all  of 
this  Is"  because  a  few  evil  minds  in  the  world 
contrived  to  lead  willing,  misguided  people 
into  war. 

We  read  about  General  Patton'n  removal  as 
commander  of  the  Third  Army  because  he 
was  too  lenient  with  the  Nazis. 

There  is  'dissatisfaction  en  ihe  part  cf 
Russia  with  General  MacArtfcu's  managc- 
ment  of  his  command  in  Japan. 

Every  effort  is  being  put  forth,  so  It  Is  said, 
to  so  govern  the  defeated  natlors  that  they 
can  "never  again  wage  war." 

"Never  again"  is  a  long  time.  Where  and 
when  men  want  to  try  to  start  wars  they  will 
do  so,  if  their  people  are  v;lllins,  or  even 
easily  led.  Though  not  so  willing,  they  can 
and  will  be  regimented  into  war-making 
machines.  If  they  are  not  by  virtue  of  their 
character  against  violence  and  boodshed. 

It  all  depends  en  the  pecple  everywhere. 
The  kind  of  government  they  happen  to  live 
under  may  or  may  not  have  a  gre  it  deal  to  do 
with  it.    All  will  stUl  be  uncertain. 

Much  has  been  said  recentlj  about  the 
Ju-,'enile  crime  wave  that  has  shocked  this 
Nation.  Unless  we  do  somethlr^g  construc- 
tive along  this  line,  the  shock  we  have  re- 
ceived will,  in  scm3  not  too  distant  time, 
resemble  a  mild  tickle  from  an  amusement 
park  tattery  sot  as  compared  to  a  death-deal- 
ln«T  Jolt  of  5.0C0  volts  from  a  rural-electrifi- 
cation power  line. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  remedy  for  most 
of  tha  world's  and  our  own  domestic  troubles 
lies  EO  easily  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
ere  in  earnest  about  wanting  to  "do  some- 
thing" about  it  that  it  seems  silly  and  ig- 
ncr.-.nt  to  overlook  It. 

We  have  but  to  rememb3r  the  old  teaching, 
"Teach  a  child  the  way  in  which  he  should 
go  and  when  he  grows  older  he  will  not  for- 
get it."  Our  hope  for  the  futuie  lies  in  and 
v/ith  the  child  of  today,  with  fKture  genera- 
tions, and  in  the  schools  of  the  world. 

Two  thcu  nnd  years  ago  there  lived  on  this 
earth  One  wlio  knew  and  tauf,ht  the  right 
way   in  which   to  live.     He  laid  down  the 
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simple  rules  which  we  have  only  to  follow  and 
there  will  be  no  more  wars  and  no  more 
crime. 

The  example  set  and  the  laws  laid  down  by 
the  Nazarlne  are  so  easily  understood,  so 
full  of  common  sense,  so  easy  and  pleasant 
to  follow  that  all  men.  whether  Christian  or 
not.  can  subscribe  to  them  in  Joining  to- 
gether and  build  a  world  in  which  it  wlU  b« 
safe  for  all  to  live. 

Some  there  are  who  will  reject  this  thought 
and  will  say  that  "religion  should  not  be 
taught  In  our  schools." 

We  note  that  in  lillncis  recently  objection 
has  been  raised  to  the  teaching  in  our  schools 
of  the  existence  of  an  almighty  God,  and  have 
instituted  injunction  proceedings  in  the 
courts  to  prevent  children  from  l>eing  taught 
that  which,  it  there  is  to  be  any  decent 
foundation  built  for  the  lives  of  our  future 
generation,  they  must  believe  in. 

Regardless  of  all  of  this,  and  of  course  there 
are  still  others  who  will  disagree,  sound 
thinking  and  reasoning  seem  to  order  that 
we  try  to  mold  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
future  citizens  of  America  and  the  world 
along  the  lines  of  decency.  We  mtist  teach 
them  the  way  In  which  to  go.  When  they 
are  taught  that,  I  for  one  believe  that  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  will  not 
forget  it.  Those  wlio  will  forget  and  choose 
the  wrong  road  will  be  so  few  in  number  as 
not  to  matter  very  much. 

A  world  whose  citizens  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  those  who  believe  in  Almighty  God. 
who  respect  the  rights  of  others  and  who 
believe  in  doing  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you  will  be  a  peaceful 
and  a  good  world.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  that. 

We  have  gone  through  a  terrible  ordeal. 
All  of  the  misery,  death,  and  destruction  of 
the  past  few  years  will  mean  nothing  as  a 
lesson  to  the  world  unless  we  have  learned 
that  the  old  ways  of  the  past  will  again  bring 
only  what  we  have  Just  recently  esperienced. 
There  must  be  a  change  brou:ht  about  In  the 
heat-ts  and  minds  of  men.  The  future  citl- 
zkns  of  the  world  must  be  people  of  charac- 
ter. 

We,  the  so-called  victors,  have  a  chance  to 
serve  future  humanity — such  a  chance  as 
no  nation  or  groups  of  nctlons  ever  had  be- 
for?.  One  whiCh  we  will  peihaps  never  have 
again. 

To  make  good  on  this  opportunity  we  hav3 
but  to  teach  little  Americans,  EngllEhmen, 
Russians,  Frenchmen,  the  children  of  the 
victor  nations,  and  the  defeated,  too,  yes, 
little  Germans.  Italians,  and  Japanese  also, 
the  way  In  which  to  go  so  that  when  they 
grow  older  they  will  not  forget  it.  If  that  be 
considered  teaching  religion  in  our  schools 
then  teach  it. 

They  will,  in  truth,  be  against  and  hate 
war,  murder,  robbery,  and  lawlessness.  They 
will  be  men  and  women  of  character. 

They  will  all  want  to  live  in  a  world  in 
which,  to  use  your  own  patent  and  espres- 
Blve  slogan,  "Everything  is  made  for  love." 
Love  of  our  fellowmen  and  of  peace,  law. 
and  order. 

If  I  weie  a  Congressman,  having  member- 
ship in  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  world 
m  international  affairs,  I  believe  I  would 
raise  my  voice  and  insist  that  in  remaking 
those  countries  that  have  been  brought  to 
the  brink  of  destruction  by  false  and  evil 
leadership,  a  system  embracing  in  principle 
which  I  have  suggested  above  be  adopted  and 
carried  out,  and  that  in  our  own  country  a 
proper  foundation  for  good  citizenship  be 
laid  in  our  schools. 
All  here  send  love  to  you  and  yours. 
Sincerely, 

W.  H.  Holcombe, 

Sheriff. 


.Address  bv  Hon    W.  L.  Nelion 


EXTENSION  OF  1:K\:aI,KS 

OF 

HON   CL.^REN'CE  CANNON 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  22,  1945 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  an  inspiring  address 
by  our  former  colleague.  Hon.  W.  L.  Nel- 
son, of  Missouri,  delivered  before  the 
IDemocratic  Women's  Club  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Missouri,  at  Co- 
lumbia. October  10.  1945. 

Mr.  Nelson,  who  served  successively  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  th^ 
Committee  on  Rules,  wa.s  a  Member  of 
this  body  in  the  Sixty-sixih.  Sixty-ninth, 
Seventieth,  Seventy-first.  Seventy-sec- 
ond, Seventy-fourth.  Seventy-fifth,  Sev- 
enty-sixth, and  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gresses.   His  address  follows: 

Mr.  NiLsoN.  Missouri,  too  long  heralded  as 
the  birthplace  of  Fran!:  and  Jesse  James, 
the  hai-py  habitat  of  the  long  eared  hound, 
and  peopled  by  skeptics  who  demanded  to 
be  shown,  is  no  longer  so  publicized.  It  is 
now  "Missouri,  home  of  Hairy  8.  Truman, 
President  of  the  United  States."  Since  thia 
Missouri-born  son  of  Misscu'-l-born  parents 
wa-.  elevated  to  the  Presidency,  no  other 
State  has  received  so  much  favorable  men- 
"  tlon.  It  matters  not  whether  the  comments 
come  from  enthusiastic  citizens;  from  writers 
paid  by  word,  paragraph,  or  page;  or  whether 
representing  the  honeyed  words  of  aspiring 
politicians;   there  is  praise. 

As  shines  forth  newly  discovered  star  in 
the  sky,  so — if  past  maligners  and  present 
boosters  are  to  be  believed — a  new  State  has 
been  born.  The  rush  to  tell  the  tal^  may  be 
likened  to  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip 
in  Oklahoma,  back  in  the  days  of  free  land, 
instead  of  free  advice,  or  to  the  mad  scram- 
ble for  rare  nylon  hose  in  the  rayon-weary 
days  of  1945.  So  marked  is  the  transition 
(If  we  are  unquestioning  believers)  from  the 
old  to  the  new  era  that  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  oldest  In  the  Louisiana 
Purchese  Territory,  may  find  the  official  song. 
"Old  Missouri."  long  known  and  sung  in 
every  State,  entirely  out  of  date. 

To  know  the  man  in  the  White  H;use  one 
must  know  Micsouri  and  M.sacuvlans,  past 
and  present.  While  clianges  have  come,  old 
landmarks  remain  and  early  influences  con- 
tinue. 

Many  changes  noted  since  Mr.  Truman 
became  President  have  been  among  M  ssouri- 
ans  who  have  taken  on  an  added  feeling  of 
importance  and  dlsnity.  This  follows  after 
too  long  and  too  often  having  Joined  with 
others  who.  facetiously  or  maliciously,  have 
poked  fun  at  Missouri,  allegedly  a  land  of 
"rubes  '  and  "robbers."  '■slickers"  and  'hay- 
seeds." The  song  You  Got  to  Quit  Kicking 
My  Dog  Around,  is  heard  less,  whi»e  the  M.s- 
sDurl  Waltz  is  featured  in  the  White  Hot!Ee. 
now  occupied  by  the  Truman  fam;ly. 

The  name  "Missouri"  no  longer  s.ands  lor 
The  Mysterious  Stranger,  a  politicad  ccxtoon 
creation.  Washington  knows  that  there  la 
a  M-ssouri.  So  do  the  people  of  every  CDm- 
monwealth  and  every  ccuairy.  Jepan  wiU 
never  be  unmindful  of  the  pame.  It  wcs  oa 
the  U.  S.  S.  Mi:>souri.  than  which  there  is  no 
greater  battleship,  that  for  the  flr-t  time  ia 
more  than  20  centuries.  Japanese  sisiieJ 
terms  of  unconditionul  surrender. 

At  the  Potsdam  Confeience.  It  v.cs  beci4Ui.o 
of    the    down-to-earth   common   tcnte    a*id 
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humor  of  a  MtnAurl  awi  ttMt  Um  I'I 
phlM  of  Atil*p  and  S^g^n  W9M  Vl«n(l<a   > 
AoiOTlca'a   philoat>phyrTh«reby   prumoUng  a 
iMt««r  uiitf«*tebdln«.  and  aMtoOng  In  th« 
•mewaful  ttrmlnuUun  uf  tbv  Hlobal  atruKUl**- 
■arrj  TruauD'a  K>v»  '  f  '  '.   '  ..::ni\ 

BtBtp  tMttOoa  for  pf"  '         1  '" 

r  .  .    ^  .  I'l- 

Ci A I    ......    .'..„.  "!'■ 

plaudrd  by  thr  othrr*  of  xh 

Only  »  rwoWMnU  ILMOuii*..  >.^  ^....  i.avr 
had  lb*  taOMflty  to  MlcgMt  ft  UiUe  mu*ic 
ftft  ftn  Icr  hrrttVer  at  an  Intcmfttional  bvill 
MMkml  T«t  Mkmouii  la  modeat.  The  n  >^.U- 
eaiy  or  PtHliint  TnaaaMi  Is  in  toaplac  «rtth 
tM»  eh*r*el«rMU«  of  most  Miasoiirtaiu. 
\  (^  It  U  true  tluit  the  SedalU  (Mo.)  B.jboo. 
»uca  edited  by  J.  West  Goodwin,  carried 
at  JtB  masthead  the  Ime.  '"He  that  tooteth 
h  ' torn  verily  the  same  shall  be  tooted." 

t.  •    ng  of  one's  own  horn  or  bragging 

•bcut  one's  State  has  never  been  a  short- 
rorvijig  of  Missourlans,  natural  haters  of 
.lards. 
Missouri,  first  of  all.  wants  to  be  a  good 
neighbor.  She  pvei'ers  friends  to  fame.  ]ust. 
aa   doea   Harry    1  .   who   shortly    alter 

becoming  Vice  Pv  .  .  wrote  "l  never  want 
to  be  President.'  Tlie  letter  was  signed 
••Harry"  and  the  writer  meant  what  he  said. 
Fate  decreed  differently,  but  It  has  not 
changed  the  man. 

President  Truman,  typical  Missourian,  Is 
more  popular  Ixscause  of  lUs  manner  and 
demeanor.  As  siild  Vice  President  kiarahall 
at  the  end  of  his  term.  "I  shall  never  have 
to  go  back  to  the  common  people;  I  never 
left  tbem."  so  can  President  Truman  say 
at  the  end  of  his  public  career,  long  though 
It  may  be. 

The  President  has  not  alienated  people  by 
attempting  to  oveiaell  himself  or  his  State. 
!■:  '^  he  has  be«'n  too  modest.  There  Is  so 
I  .  .  11  that  might  be  said  of  Missouri.  In 
war.  for  Instance,  many  names  might  be 
mentioned:  Alexander  M.  £X)nlphan.  who  led 
his  men  on  the  then  record-distance  march 
to  Mexico;  Crowder  and  Pershing  and  Coontz. 
of  Wijrld  War  I;  and  Omar  N.  Bradley  and 
others  of  World  War  U. 

Location  counu.  Missotirl  Is.  In  part,  what 
It  is  bfttw  of  where  It  Is.  Midway  between 
the  geagrmphical  and  population  centers  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  at  the  crossroads  of  a 
continent.  Here  preceding  the  Civil  V.'ar 
period  the  tides  ol  pro-slavery  and  no-slavery 
roae  and  fell,  and  here  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise— not  tile  one  worked  out  In  the  1944 
Democratic  NatlooAl  Convention — was  offered 
as  a  p' sstble  temporary  solution  for  a  prob- 
>laB  touchmg  the  later  border  warfare  and 
Order  No.  11.  Mlssotirlans.  then  as  now. 
were  men  of  conviction  and  courac^e.  As 
stated  by  Justice  IDouglas  of  the  United 
St.-^tca  Supreme  Court,  m  an  address  before 
the  Ml'souri  brr.  Missouri  was  the  only  State 
to  meet  Its  full  quota  for  both  the  Northern 
Armies  and  th3  Southern  Armies.  Near 
F  nviUo.  Mo.,  the  first  land  battle  of  the 
(  :  War  was  fought,  and  244  of  the  2,261 
(  :  War  battles  took  place  on  Mt'tsourl's 
Small  wonder  is  It  then  that  In  the 
rondiot  and  In  the  Bubaoquent  days  there 
should  h.«.ve  been  bittemeas  and  lawlessness, 
with  oc-aslonitl  deeSatOM  by  courts  from 
u       ■  .  nj  appeal. 

1  of  Uvaticn.  Knaaowl  ts  far 
(  '   ■      •    and   fir  WMrash 

I    waa  hart  that  the 
!  Of  the  pioneer  atopped.  and 

I  <  ••-fn  sinrled. 

1  '■:    •  Mill    North  Carolina,  Ten - 

1       '  .  .   ,  Mltsourt 

'  '■■>'■  States  to 
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'.1  knew  what  htutle. 

too,   maaut.     Naar 

.«    now    the   Summer 

t.-nt  Trttmnn.  «  lont 

ihf  noithweat.  rtad; 

Ihe  8«niH  Ve  Trail. 


ni:  ':>,    :    w»y    blazed    by   UtHOUrlUM. 

^ :.,    I    ..;  ,0  '  !  -.lies  to  the  aouthwatt. 

;v   plant   In   ^ta   early   period   Of 
{(A  .  li  to  ita  atrex^th  aa  lu  roou  bo 

(i.  the  aoU  aalaotad.    Mlaaouriana 

^  en  uprootad  paoplaa.  Thay 
ha  Siau  rrom  (ad«r  SUtaa, 
.  utiiiira  aoroaa  iha  ooaana.  and  al« 
ley  have  eoaaa  baeauaa  thara  wars 
<  )>iHirtunltl«a  for  tree  enterprise  and  indua- 
try  here.  Perhapa  thU  halpa  account  lur 
the  cieKr>eyad  aooaptaxaea  o(  t'aa  chaUant* 
of  these  uprooted  daya  Of  1M5.  Lad  by 
Truman,  who  determinedly  ahuns  deapair, 
the  common  folk  of  MUsouri  know  that  tha 
vast  problems  of  reccnveralon  can  be  solved 
by  the  eame  fortitude  and  vi&ion  that  helped 
create  their  State,  made  It  a  leading  Slate  In 
agriculture,  and  increasingly  no  In  Indus- 
tzy — yes.  and  that  helped  to  win  the  war. 
Tlie  people  of  Mlsscurl  are  still  frontiersmen, 
facing  a  new  west — a  mental,  iscientlflc  and 
social  one  that  taxes  all  the  energies  and 
talents  that  men  and  women,  forward-look- 
ing and  imafraid,  can  command. 

Missouri  has  about  her  that  Indefinable 
"something"  which  distinguishes  har  citi- 
zens from  those  of  most  other  States.  Mts- 
sourians  are  different.  The  difference  Is  not 
wholly  due  to  heredity  or  environment,  or 
altogether  to  baclLgrotmd  or  "bringing  up." 
No  other  State  matches  Missouri  in  a  com- 
bination of  soil  and  scenery  and  In  the 
ability  to  supply  man's  every  need,  including 
clothing,  food  and  fiber.  But  to  "point  with 
pride"  to  Mlsscuris  firsts  and  foremosls;  to 
mention  her  ability  to  give  empiloyment  both 
to  cotton  pickers  and  ice  harvesters;  or  to 
say  much  more  of  the  State's  resources  In 
mines,  fields  and  factories,  does  not  disclose 
why  Mis&nuriai^s  are  different.  The  soil 
may  have  something  to  do  with  it. 

Half  a  century  ago  Dr.  A.  W.  McAlcster, 
than  dean  of  the  school  of  medicine.  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  and  a  nationally  known 
breeder  and  exhibitor  of  Morgan  horses,  held 
that  the  best  horses  could  be  produced  only 
on  limestone-underlaid  land  suited  to  the 
growth  of  blu»grass,  as  In  Missouri.  Now 
comes  Dr.  William  A.  Albrecht.  head  of  the 
soils  department  of  the  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture  and  who  is  temporarily  direct- 
ing educational  work  in  Germany,  who 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  Importance  of  the 
source  of  vitamins  in  feed  for  livestock,  some 
feeds  being  especially  rich  In  those  agencies 
making  for  growth  and  strength  In  animals. 
The  suggestion  Is  made  that  like  contribu- 
tions may  be  m.xde  to  the  developwnent  of 
Missourlans.  As  to  the  part  played  by  blue- 
grass,  best  growii  on  limestone  lands,  in  the 
development  of  horses  such  as  Rex  McDon- 
ald, world  champion  five-gaited  saddle  horse 
of  his  day.  and  Easter  Parade,  1945  winner 
over  all,  there  Is  ample  proof.  If  with  feed 
for  horses  why  not  with  food  for  htimans? 
While  in  »o  sense  hero  worshipers.  Mis- 
sourlans hae^e  not  failed  to  honor  the  path- 
finders and  home  builders  who  cleared  the 
forests  and  plowed  the  prairies. 

Men  do  not  set  up  signboards  for  them- 
selves but  for  others  who  are  to  follow.  This 
truth  Missourlans  have  never  failed  to  rec- 
ognize. Stich  sentiments  find  expression  in 
old  aattlara*  aodetles  and  reunions  such  ns 
the  LocM  Mm*  picnic,  held  annually  only  a 
short  distance  froaa  tha  Xlruman  family 
home,  and  the  Randdph  Oooaty  Old  Set- 
tiers'  Aaeoclatlon. 

Spaaklnt  at  the  ftfty-aeventh  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  latter.  Ouv,  Phil  U.  Donnelly,  Mia- 
sourt  s  Governor,  a  product  of  the  Oaarka. 
in  addraasing  the  Old  SatUera.  called  attan- 
lion  to  aoma  of  tha  Stau'a  out-Stata  In- 
dUKtrirs,  adding.  'X«t  iia  move  oonfldantly 
Into  a  new  futura.  aiurloua  as  the  puat  haa 
been,  our  gulden  age  ts  not  in  bygone  daya, 
but  la  before  \u  Ths  Governor  atraaaad  oUl- 
aenahtp.  rather  than  cummeree.  merely  men- 
tlohlng  rarming  aiut  a  ftw  out-Stata  lu- 
rtvmrira,  of  which  M  ikduiI  haa  many  In  ad* 
ditiou   to  those  lu  tha  larger  eiuaa.     Tha 
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world*!  foremoat  nuraary,  ramlniaoent  of  tha 
daya  of  jjohnny  Appleseed;  a  fire-brick  pl»nt 
whoaa  Jmnv"^—  output,  ordinarily  ahipprd 
to  avarfpart  of  tha  world,  was  all  used  by 
tha  Ooternment  In  ship  construction  dur- 
ing Wolld  Wur  11.  the  ftraboxes  of  the  battie- 
ahip  MBMuri  baing  Unid  with  thaaa  mada. 
ri  brick;  only  a  taw  mllos  distant 
fire-brick  city  a  f miliar  town  whoaa 
ictory  suppUaa  aaehoN  and  ataya 
hardware,  wharartr  t^tphona  or 
talagrajfh  wtraa  ara  itrung.  tha  Oovarnmem 
being  t|ka  axclualta  purchaser  during  the  war 
largest  of  alfalfa  dehvdrators,  nnd 
fnctorlea  where  mlHlona  of  "Mis- 
r.-ch.iunts',  ruch  ns  General  MacAr- 
thur  aijiokcs,  are  made. 

If  olie  would  know  the  secret  of  the 
strcngtji  of  President  Trtiman's  home  Slate. 
he  will  not  seek  it  plore  in  bank  balances 
or  In  tile  products  of  farms  and  factories.  He 
win  go;  far  back  and  turn  to  jnany  sources. 
to  dim  documents  some  hidden  away  In  old 
courthouses;  to  scrapbooks.  diaries,  family 
Bibles,  janclent  photograph  albums,  and  even 
to  tomjjstones  yellowed  with  the  tears  of  the 
passlni  years. 

On  fiy  desk  as  I  write  are  old  account 
books,  piaries,  and  other  records,  some  of  the 
entrlesj  made  more  than  a  century  ago.  Let 
us  Icokj  first  at  this  pocket-size  aud  well-worn 
notebofck  carried  by  my  grandfather. 

"April  20,  ISSvi.  left  Hardy  County.  Va.  (now 
West  Virginia)  with  280  head  of  cattle"  reads 
the  fi.-^t  entry.  Following  on  other  pages, 
some  at  them  dog-eared  and  discolored,  there 
Is  rec(Jrded  the  slow  movement  of  these 
grass-fibd  steers  which  finally,  after  passing 
through  Philadelphia,  were  sold,  on  foot.  In 
New  York  City.  The  first  major  river  cross- 
ing wae  at  Harper's  Ferry,  where  rivers  and 
Statespneet,  and  where,  years  later,  a  tuonu- 
ment  ^as  erected  to  the  memory  of  John 
Brown^  Dally  entries  in  the  old  account  book 
show  tioll  at  ferry  crossings,  of  which  there 
were  many;  tavern  charges  for  men,  and 
feed  and  lot  expense  for  cattle  and  horses  are 
firiireq  to  the  last  penny  in  the  meticulously 
kept  diary.  Saving  and  counting  the  cost 
was  g<|od  business  then  as  now  under  the 
leader^iip  of  President  Tiuman. 

The  toext  entries  in  Thomas  Tucker's  book 
were  niade  In  Missouri,  to  which  State  he  and 
othersjof  his  family  came.  A  few  years  later, 
in  1829.  Nathaniel  Leonard,  who  had  come  to 
Missouri  from  Vermont,  wrote  other  livestock 
hlstori.  as  he  recorded  the  trip  down  the 
Ohio  of  three  pure-bred  cattle,  "Reds,  Whiles, 
and  R4)ans."  finally  shipped  by  boat  up  the 
Missoi^ri  River  to  Cooper  County.  These 
animais  were  fotmdatlon  stock  for  the  pres- 
ent Rfvenswood  herd  and  the  oldest  of  all 
knownj  herds  of  shorthorn  cattle  under  one 
famllyi  ownership  In  the  world. 

Eutlthere  are  other  boolcs  and  notations 
far  m^re  revealing  as  to  the  early  and  con- 
tlnuir^  strength  of  the  State.  I  now  read 
from  a  letter  written  by  my  paternal  grand- 
In.  1835  to  a  relative  remaining  lu 
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have  been  on  the  road  7  weeks  and 
oing  well  with  us.  Near  the  close 
day  we  make  camp,  place  the  cov- 
agons  in  a  circle  for  protection,  put 
tenta.  and  start  supper.  When  the 
cder  the  kettles  are  burning  brl^iht 
are  is  the  welcome  odor  of  food  In  the 
gather  about,  sing  old  goapal  hymna, 
and  hive  prayer.  It  nil  reminda  me  of  o  camp 
mretiig,  but  wt  miss  tha  bruah  arbors," 

As  ihowlun  the  aama  spiritual  Influanoa. 
and  aimilur  deep  devotion  of  thoaa  plonaar 
paoplA  I  quota  tha  following,  written  in 
amaU  but  laglbla  script  lu  my  grandmotbar'a 
diary;]  "Thomas  and  Mary  V,  Tuokar  want 
to  hobaakaaplng  on  tha  lOkh  of  Fabruary, 
IMa.  I  May  wa  both  live  in  paaoe  and  har- 
mony] while  we  are  travelUig  the  path  ot 
Hf*.  ind  when  our  Mdker  onUa  ui  from 
hare  tiny  wa  depart  with  joy  to  tha  pUot 
Ood  i|M  praparad  (or  thoaa  who  lor*  Rim.** 
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X  quote  from  family  racoida.  feeling  that 
they  are  repraaentatlva  of  many  familiea 
which  came  to  Missouri. 

Tha  mill-run  of  Mlasourl  pioneers  were 
«  deeply  religious  peopla— good  but  not 
goody-good.  They,  a*  they  muds  the  then 
long  and  dangerous  trip  weatx.-ard,  lacking 
as  they  were  in  adecunts  <'  n  and 

communlcntlon  farilillea.  »  »  them 

thPir  Bibles,  axes,  and  rlfies.  all  <»f  whicl\wera 

Coming  of  thalr  own  fraa  choice  from 
Btataa  thev  loved,  and  with  faith  in  each 
other  and  in  Ood.  they  hnd  every  confidence 
that  together  they  would  In  "tre  far  country 
beyond  the  Mississippi '  make  real  homes. 
the  abiding  strength  of  any  Si  ate. 

About  these  makes  of  Missouri,  whether 
akin  to  the  Mayflower  flock  or  the  James- 
town group  or  other  baglnn.ngs,  perhaps 
followers  of  Duden,  whose  vision  and  vigil- 
ance caused  many  from  Germany  to  locate 
along  the  rivers  of  eastern  Missouri,  they 
were  quick  to  establish  churches,  both  Prot- 
est.Tnt  and  Catholic. 

Homes  and  churches  were  the  lap-rings 
which  Joined  together  the  chains  needed  to 
remove  obstacles  and  to  build  n  a  new  land. 
Along  with  faith  grew  fan.lly  affection. 
Homes  were  real  homes,  service  stations  as 
well  as  filling  stations.  Nelghborllness  came 
naturally. 

Is  It  then  surprising  to  hear  what  the 
public  is  being  told  of  President  Truman  and 
his  family  They  are  average  Missouri  folk, 
with  backgrotind,  ideas,  Ideals,  and  neigh- 
bors about  like  thousands  of  other  Missourl- 
ans, "fair  to  mlddlin',  mostly  middlin' "  and 
not  given  to  "meddlin"  "  or  "riuddlin'." 

Independence — appropriate  name  for  a 
President  who  has  not  been  swayed  too  far  to 
"left"  or  "right" — is  a  quiet,  homey  town 
where  neighbors  run  In  or  out  backdoors  or 
cut  across  sideyards.  This  still  applies  lo 
the  Truman  home,  provided  secret-service 
men  give  permission,  and  whore  the  Presi- 
dent and  Plrst  Lady  are  still  "Harry"  and 
"Bess." 

Hospitality  is  characteristic  of  Missouri 
homes.  This  was  ever  so.  "V/elcome"  was 
the  word  to  the  man  in  coverec.  wagon  or  on 
horseback.  T'he  llght-and-tle  greeting  ex- 
tended friend  or  stranger  was  never  lacking 
in  the  days  of  the  bootjack  a  id  hltchrack. 
The  visitor  entered  without  knocking  and 
left  the  same  way.  Then,  as  always,  good 
neighbors   begat   good   neighbors. 

The  President  Is  as  hospltabl<!  to  new  ideas 
and  suggestion  as  he  is  to  folKs.  Disposing 
of  the  "chaff"  and  "straw"  as  does  the  cy- 
clone stacker.  Invented  by  a  Ml;;sourl  farmer- 
mechanic,  he  threshes  out  offerings  from 
many  fields.  He  Is  hungry  for  whatever  may 
prove  helpful,  and  has  no  fear  of  founder- 
ing on  facts. 

Mr.  Truman,  once  derisively  dubbed 
"Harry  the  hatter"  because  of  his  hat-store 
venture  In  Kansas  City,  must  have  as  his 
motto.  Keep  your  head;  you  may  need  It 
for  a  hat.  A  talented  muslcUn,  he  prefers 
to  classify  folks  In  piano  terms — square,  up- 
right, and  grand — rather  than  violently  find 
fault  with  those  who  do  not  si- are  his  views. 
He  has  shown  his  faith  in  the  common  man 
by  consulting  him— through  his  elected  rep- 
resentatives— concerning  majcr  policies  of 
government.  His  genius  lies  i:i  the  Implicit 
trust  in  the  capability  of  each  man.  This  is 
directly  traceable  to  his  Missouri  background 
of  nelghbc^rUnaaa,  good  will,  and  interest  In 
the  other  fellow:  and  to  the  interchange  of 
viewpoints  at  county  fairs,  ch  irch  festivals, 
and  civic  cluba.  Possibly  Prea  dent  Truman 
•  might  beat  be  deacrlbed  aa  a  double-barreled 
Dr;  —  -blR  D  and  little  d— ft  firm  be- 
lit  iio  Democratic  Party  and  lu  all  the 

people, 
while  reeocnlalng  the  importanee  of  the 
,  national  "level'— to  use  Wa-  s  moat 

overworked  word—Pt'ealdent  ..v..t.^a  keena 
ooaaUhUy  tu  mlud  village,  city,  and  Hit.'n 


levels.  In  fact,  to  him  all  ate  one.  Tht  Iso- 
lated, Independent  community,  aa  known  to 
Daniel  Boon»  and  other  tLtXy  Mlsaotirlans. 
has  disappeared  aa  has  the  prairie  achooner 
from  the  groaay  seas.  Action  taken  in  the 
Nation'a  Capital  mny  affect  the  mnn  on  the 
imalleat  furin  in  Jackaon  County  Mo.  Thia 
Harry  Truman,  once  ft  farn  *  wa.  He 
knowa,  too.  thnt  f«u"m  proapn  nraaured. 

by  the  pv.  .•  power  of  the  product,  not 

merely  by  iiice,  end  that  no  prodticer 

ever  got  rich  when  he  had  nothing  to  sell, 

Prealdent's  Truman's  first  act,  m  aseumtitg 
the  high  office  to  which  he  hnd  so  atiddi  iily 
been  called,  was  one  of  humility.  He  asked 
the  American  people  to  pray  for  him  and  In 
so  doing  revealed  his  inherent  trust  in  Ood 
and  his  faith  in  his  fellow  men.  He  had 
not  forgotten  the  "faith  of  our  fathers"  and 
of  the  pioneer  mothers  of  Missouri.  A  Bap- 
tist, Mr.  Truman  Is  content  In  the  thought 
that  all  paths  meet  at  the  top  of  the  motm- 
tiin. 

With  the  love  of  country  and  friends  comes 
the  love  of  one's  own  family.  Mr.  Truman's 
first  phone  call,  after  he  had  taken  the  Presi- 
dential oath  of  oflace.  was  to  his  92-year-old 
mother,  Mrs.  Martha  Truman,  in  Jackson 
County.  Mo.  "Be  a  good  man.  Harry,"  and. 
with  a  laugh,  the  plain  but  proud  mother 
added,  "Behave  yourself." 

The  mother  did  not  admonish  the  son  to 
be  a  great  President.  She.  with  perfect  un- 
derstanding, put  first  things  first. 

Soon  came  Mother's  Day.  when  the  Presi- 
dent, eager  to  have  his  mother  with  him,  ar- 
ranged for  her  to  travel  by  plane  to  Washing- 
ton and  be  his  guest  In  the  White  House. 

Consider  well  these  things;  keep  In  mind 
that  Mrs.  Martha  Truman  is  not  unlike  thou- 
sands of  other  Missouri  mothers;  recall  the 
history  (far  too  little  of  it  in  books)  of  early 
settlements  and  the  character  of  the  pioneer 
people — and  you  will  begin  to  understand 
what  makes  Missouri  what  she  is  and  why 
Harry  Truman  is  what  he  is. 


Address  of  Hon.  James  M.  Mead,  of  New 
York,  at  Dedication  of  the  Eowne 
House 
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OF  NEW    YCUri 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  22),  1945 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  which  I  delivered  on 
October  10,  1945,  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Bowne  House,  Flushing.  N.  Y„  as  a 
national  shrine  to  religicus  tolerance. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  the  event, 
I  also  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "Bowne  House— A 
Shrine  to  Religious  Freedom,"  together 
v^ith  a  copy  of  the  program  which  was 
arranged  for  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

TomKNci  AKO  woaiD  riAca 

(Adireaa  ot  Bon.  Jamu  M.  Mcab.  of  Nrw 

York  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  dlstlngulabed  fuetta.  and 

friends,  I  am  mindful  nf  the  algalftoanoe  of 

this  ocoaalon   and     '  honor  eonf erred 

upon  me  by  your  cu. r.   Judft  Ooldeh. 

the  eteirmau,  aiid  all  uf  hU  ooworkart  M« 


T  .ted  upon  their  unN<  a- 
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tnlrnu  to  insure  the  aucceaa  of  Utts  «eie- 
bratlun. 
The  dedication  of  the  BowQa  Houae  aa  a 

naUoual  ahrlne  "^'iFioua  tttleranoe  la  ot 

mucbmorealgn  a\nn  the  (ovmal  cere* 

mony  impUvw.  ibp  noMe  aantl- 

mentn  which   >  ihi«  lereentanary 

celei  <  <-  V  uuncU  people  to  gather 

here  .  i  .'<•  our  land,  We  are  per- 
mitted to  live  again  the  aturdy  felth  whleh 
gave  courage  to  John  Bowne  and  his  sup- 
portera  in  their  successful  reaistance  to  ln> 
tolerance.  In  the  name  of  rellglcus  freedom, 
Bowne  put  his  own  life  and  liberty  In  Jeop- 
ardy that  he  might  secure  for  others  the  lib- 
erty of  conscience  pledged  in  the  charter 
granted  to  the  founders  of  the  town  of  Flush- 
ing by  the  Dutch  governor. 

In  paying  tribute  to  John  Bowne  and  his 
supporters  for  the  signal  victory  which  waa 
theirs  In  establishing  freedom  of  conscience 
In  this  province  of  the  New  World,  we  must 
not  neglect  to  make  special  mention  of  the 
tolerance    displayed    by    the    representatives 
of    the   Amsterdam   Chamber  of   the   Dutch 
West     India     Co.     In     Holland.    They     re- 
solved that  the  consciences  of  men,  at  least, 
ought    to    remain    free    and    unchallenged. 
That   brave   country   which    has   suffered   so 
much  to  maintain  its  independence  is  rep- 
resented here  today  by  the  Netherlands  Min- 
ister.   To  you.  Mr.  Minister,  we  express  our 
heartfelt  thanks  for  this  great  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  religious   freedom.     We   are 
aware  of  the    sacrifices  which   your  people 
made  in  the  recent  struggle  against  the  forces 
of  tyranny.     The  absence  of  intolerance  In 
your  country  today   and  the  elimination  of 
class  distinction  might  well  be  emulated  by 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth.    The  seed  of 
religious  freedom  planted  here  in  the  town 
of  Flushing  was  nurtured  and  cared  for  by 
the    Dutch    inhabitants    and    bore    fruit    in 
plentitude.     This   once   peaceful   community 
Of  homes  with  its  wide,  tree-lined  street.*!,  haa 
given  way  to  the  busy  life  of  a  modern  me- 
tropolis with  its  subways,  shopping  centers, 
large   buildings  of  stone  and  steel,  and  its 
crowded  streets.     But  through  the  fortitude 
of   John   Bowne   and    the   generosity    of   his 
descendants,  the  Misses  Bertha  R.  and  Anna 
H.  Parsons,  who  are  present  today,  the  future 
wayfarer  may  find  here  the  i>eace  and  seren- 
ity of  the  town  of  Flushing  of  300  years  ago. 
We  In  America  have  progressed   far  since 
the  memorable  victory  of  John  Bowne.     All 
of  our  early  forebears  were  not  entirely  free  of 
Intolerance,  an  inheritance  from  the  animosi- 
ties of   the   Old   World.     Strangely   enough, 
although  these  early  settlers  came  here  in  the 
name  of  freedom  to  escape  the  persecutions 
of  their  homelands,  too  often  they  became 
Intolerant  of  others  In  the  New  World.     They 
established    havens    of    safety    in    the    New 
World,  but  the  havens  In  some  Instances  were 
safe  only  for  those  who  were  of  the  same 
religious      belief.     But      divine      providence 
ordained  that  this  new  land  should  Infuse 
into   men's   souls   the    burning   desire   that 
hatred    and    bigotry    be    eradlcaud.    They 
learned  that  love  of  neighbor  was  to  be  the 
keystone  in  welding  i)eoples  from  many  lands, 
of   many   religions,   and  of  dtSamt  color, 
Into  a  strong  and  stable  goverBBMat.    The 
name  of  John  Bowne.  one  of  the  very  earliest 
champions  of  freedom  of  religion,  was  soon 
followed  by  John  Poter  Zenger  who  fought 
for  freedom  of  the  press. 

These  pioneers  in  the  causa  of  liberty  were 
followed  in  quick  sucoeaai)  ong 

the    oolonlsu,     who    wr<  uai 

guaranties  into  their  ooloniol  laws,  culminut* 
Ing  In  the  immnrini  document  of  freedom, 
our  own  Ct)m  of  the  United  Btatea. 

which  guarantcea  treedom  o|  ipeeoh  and  ut 
religion  and  of  the  preaa. 

But  ehartara  ot  liberty  aloaa  euwot  inaure 
the  trMdomi  to  eaten tia)  to  BiM'ii  well* 
belag  and  happiuees.  ^  <  ttieu  wurda  uX 


All.Vi 
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hr-'f    '.f  frr^om  must  !p<-  ,n  -if!    -  '  r 


Tr 


that  the 

.  hi  ;,r  ,1  «;;i,-r-;-.1 
'(-.p  •..r-  .n- 
•  •■  <•.■'•'■.  sn-rli  r  ■ '  •'  N  ^.-i 
r--:.,.::.v  ..a.f  ts  :-;:i"'t  ■'!■■  w  rifl  Th''  :>!'■.■  ,- 
e«l  and  spiritual  .-u:<"r  ;:,--  -:  nw  wc'  -i  -  -: 
Uieae  p«r»ecution.->  h«vt'  ;<.'-■■  s,,;  u,.-  s-,:;.- 
pathtes  c*  all  people.     T-    <1:\:  Is  great 

that  tlM  dlKkMoree  ■■t  !!tm  .i  i.  ;'•,.-•-  will 
inOuna  men*!  p«B6i -i.-  hi.i!  *••(:'..■  rr  the 
Mfwcture  of  a  pemianeut  (uuiidation  for 
paaoe. 

^t»e  pattern  aet  In  this  historic  celebration 
with   the   religious  aervlces   in 
c€  ntstalng  of  all  denomlna- 
■boidd  Inspire  nil  of  us  In  the  ways 
Of  totamiee.    We  should  benefit  too  by  the 
iMBOna  of  toleranca  which  our  men  in  the 
■raoed   forcea  lived  so   nobly  on   the  battle 
fronts  of  the  wor'd.     The  children  ol  every 
race  and  of  every  religion — Protestant,  Cath- 
olic,  and  Jew— made  the  eupreme   sacrllice 
that  othM*  might  live  in  \^'.ice  a'  1   u    "'v. 
The    I  lailiplm    of    toJer  .tirf    fy-n-.n-;     Dy 
tiM  oontrlbirtlons  of  th»-   rha;j  ,i  t.s  ut   every 
tlon    durlnc;    t  ,       tr    4;.     war,    at- 
grtater  heights   'i..jp.   pvt-r   belore  In 
hlRtf)rv     v;e  must  hwUl  ilifsi'  cams  and 
■pend   «'\>r     w.    (Cin^   momei.;    i:.    promoting 
doni'-s!  r    r    i!,'i'i;Uuy       W.-    ilc  d    unity    and 
■stflr     :•,•  •-    I     .1  protect!  ■.".   a'i.'ist   the  con- 
■tar.'    "hni'    n:    ir.tcleraiice   wl.icn   1-    •■.'.•viivs 
rMKly  Ij  r;i!5>'  I's  i:i*ly  liP;td    especuiliy  .is  an 
•ftenaath  of   »(.!<:•*-  b>'fA»-[i    men  and   na- 
tt-^ns      We  I  ri  -.»  !     n    th.j   wu:    i,!i.,t   men  of 
»••  !■■  V  rn.  f    rifcc!.  iiTu!  Ci.ior  cai;  v.,i;k  I  niether, 
r^'   ;i  fc'hci     .x:.:i   i:/;U    u ,  xc  Ui  •  ■  r   l-.r  .i  crm- 
n\   u  c.tjsc      \Vi'  in.  Jl  n   w  pre-t^nl  li'is  .-.tme 
Ui..tr-<1     ;ii!t5'     u.     the    caiiS*'    nf    {M>arc        The 
ex.inijiif  lit    ■    iorariff  whlrh   ^e  pi"nrf:CO   Jiore 
In    ArneiK.i    ■■'■.'■I    in    a    larire    measuv*-    fie  - -- 
nii:.p  tlic  exti-nt   0  vh'.ch   tolr-fa:u<^  v../.   i  x- 
isi    ani:r  •  tiic  nati    'is  of  ihe  v,.  irld      Is;   !  no 
WiirUl    R.  f  ■.-;■   V    vvi>    mtist     b--    t<jl»^;  .ir."     "f     <*.e 
ditl'Ti-nre.-     ;!   oll'.rrs   rrurj.   i.is       Iii   re*'!;  5.     w  •' 
Fhal:    Slave    t  ;ic    r.jrr.t    to    rxne.^'    R*.d    to    ask. 
In  the  n.iiiH'  uf  vko:U1  nra  ♦■    that  thfv  be  tol- 
eru.'it  ot  uur  difforenres  f r- ni  ihfni     We  must 
Btr.'ve    to    pc<t,ib'i!-h    a    work!    nrdrr    1;>.    which 
e.-'.r:;   nitior.   im  free  to   work   uvJ    I's     ivvi-,  <.;   ,s- 
tlnv      uiuliT     lt«    owa     foiTii     o!     s,"  ve'-r.n;-  ■:', 
and   U-.r<  u^h   It.s  owt>   pri><;(»ss«>s    Mib'..'<''     it.iv 
to   the  ciiiiditUin   tliat    u    b«'    toiiiuti'    '  t    r.s 
nf.e'ibor  und  in;i'.dftil  oI  ihc  iMh^Tfn*  r;;  'its 

of   the   llullvlrtUrtl 

Tiidiiy  «f;rr  3iX)  vcvrs  n,:--,  l-.i-^'^  r'.-  '  o-,f 
Still  Ktamls  It«  K'u:(1y  tinibt':«.  an'  ^\:ifv-iic 
«if  thf  K^ilrlt  which  livc^  pm  the  hf  !* '!■••■  of 
rt'llKious  IrCfxloin  >Ah!ii\  hr«s  b'-rr.  p  vi-d 
down  by  cai-h  kik  rc<viiiu;  v»»t.(>!  at  i>  n  ;  >  "i' 
dat 

l!    l«i   nuuu:   it,!it    rhN   i-oifbrsu  1.1!     ?.  l     -vi'-i 

•  o    1  ;> fl\    tbi-    Ml<'ri«a.s;ul     tlTinlliu!  ;on    (■!     'ii- 

CifctiV  UM:  «  ,ii;c<1  :r,  tin-  nainn  of  ftfiM  -iii 
A.'*  .!•  Iiti  Howiic'ii  »ii.-f<  :t«Iul  rlrbl  for  fcro  t;i 
U.tln"li-d  ui  n  lirw  (".i  .'nr  Uir  pf^mlc  of  At!!-;  - 
Irn  »«>  pt);',  (t.Hl  I'll  l!,r  rtM'i-Ii!  -U  (■■■  :iii 
tJf':,t      I'f     olll      Allii'I'.irtu     |>risplf     li'T      [fr.ii    .!!' 

*  'I  UN!!!"!'  ii^  n  lunv  r  ,»  b-,  i«||  ',  !;r  p.-  i.  ;  -  :  ■! 
the    r  >■  '.  !1 

(  rr-r  l1  ttil.  fi  mmi-*'  ii'id  halt. '.I  ,'c  ri,,- 
nia  uvurinrn  tl  'V*->r  fharilv  1 1  ih  i  a  !ic.'  n:,d 
Ji  '•■  f  ;i :  1-  t  hr  w  -■  \'  ■  o!  nr.i,-.-  L"  nlcH-i  t  br  pi',  u  '  'n 
l<l  !  1  I-  UMflil  >!■  \  p  !•'  \i  nod  !  bi<M'  II  \H  b'.  ;  O  .  f 
luir  i^urMiior.  ».h  il  ba\r  iMTn  b;  mm:,  If  w.- 
lr>  t!i'*  I  tcird  S:.jt<  >.  tnut  t  be  mlHiiu  \  vu  t,  i  v 
In  thr  vv  »r  «:•.  liic  rral  of  o'.r  vibl'.>.Mli  n  Ui  U;.' 
p' !  'I  ■  ^     :     1  1       :    :     pr;u  i'      w  v    shall     b!  i     k 

ftiiib  wnb  .'i;r  hr'o;;-  di  td  who  laal  d'V:, 
liirtr  inf.  Ilia'  ur  if.T.b!  iivp  In  fri^rdoin 

I  I'.r  rtfj-b  s»iul  bU  1  d  1  ;  Ainctu'u.  ovir  v*<  ''b. 
Oiir  l!\(.-*'!-.uilv.  ami  lovr  of  Utx-rty  wrrc  tba 
wnrwH  tl'..it  bound  ibc  pcoi'lcs  of  tin-  w  t  d 
lb  !  be  uiute<1  nrrnv  lb, it  brouubl  thi>  »«i\<ii  v 
U)  hut  crushlm:  defeat.  Ihcse  aumc  sincvm 
jnu  ,'  hi-  i;-rd  t.i  t.inhion  the  peace,  Wf  c:\u~ 
not  *!nit  our  eyca  to  the  fact  thiit  peaci-  <  h 
well  !ot  war  rwinlrea  totiil  inobilizatiur. 

Wo  nsT  now  the  alror.urst  ntiiion  on  tnrth, 
a  !<■   ;  ■','  w'.ucli  u  appari'!','.  t f t  our  frbv-.d^     o< 


\vi-:;  :i'.  '  ■;:  «>!.''nM.  V.'  m  i'^"'  <"r.T  strength 
n;  «:!',",:;"  wir  w-i:.*:"  !.  '^  M-;f>  "ur  strength 
!m  w;u,'''  w.ir  it  -a.:,-'   w  ,:      ,\ ,  Mip  Strongest 

t:.i!i:;!i   oil   r-arlh,   11  hhuUid  IioV  bf  OUT  aim  to 

(1.!:  !i\,'i-    other   nations   of    the   world   but 
r»';.«r  '     f^:  rirh  the  lendrrshlp  to  establish 
tia"  oriiiy  oi   ntinknirt  aiid  Of  the  family  of 
!>•    ;a«     It  i«  oio    !  V  n   ignlzlng  this  Unity 
I  {  n.anklnd  and  of  the  r,.'.nlly  of  peoples  that 
the    world    can    live    In    harmony.      Down 
through    the    ages   determined   efforts   have 
been   made  to  prevent   wars.     These  efforts 
\i.-     I",    •  s  strongest  Immediately  after  the 
i<    rn       ■     n  of  the  last  preceding  War.     All 
such  efforts  were  In  vain.    Our  leaders  In  this 
past  war  did  not  wait  until  the  military  vic- 
tory before  starting  the  pattern   for  peace. 
The  late  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Churchill  early  enunciated  our  aims  and 
the  aims  of  our  allies  In  the  historic  Atlantic 
Charter.     Since  that  time  the  Jeaders  of  the 
great  world  powers  have  met  frequently  to 
discuss  the  everchanging  world  events.    Eco- 
nomic and  political  International  conferences 
of  the  representatives  of  the  United  Nations 
likewise  h^ve  been  called  from  time  to  time. 
All    of    these    efforts    were    inspired    by    the 
hunger  of  men's  souls  f o  •  peace.     That  we 
have  not  thus  far  solved  all  of  the  problems 
should  not  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  failure. 
Deep-rooted  prejudices,  nationalistic  think- 
ing,   and   the   human   frailties   of   man,   the 
heritages  of  thousands  of  years  of  civilization 
are  obstacles  which  must  be  overcome  before 
we  can  establish  an  ideal  world  society.    Our 
concern    must    not    be    over    the    difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way,  but  rather  must  we 
be  concerned  lest  we  lose  faith  in  our  ability 
to  succeed.     We  must  have  faith  that  our 
leadership   in   world    affairs   will   ultimately 
lead  us  to  that  Ideal  family  of  sovereign  na- 
tions which  will  be  vested  by  the  consent  of 
all  with  supreme  authority  and  with  power  to 
thwart  any  aggressor  at  the  outset.    If  we  can 
analn  this  objective  of  banishing  war,  we  will 
have  gone  far  in  establishing  a  world  which 
will  enjoy  the  freedom  that  John  B'owne  se- 
cured for  the  people  of  the  town  of  Flushing, 
nearly  300  years  ago, 

I:,  do:!  I  . :-.ng  this  shrine  to  religious  free- 
dom lu  Amtiica,  we  might  well  adopt  for  the 
people  of  the  world  the  promise  contained  in 
the  charter  issued  October  10.  1646,  by  the 
Dutch  governor,  namely,  "the  right  to  have 
and  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience," 

BOWNE        HOUSE A        SHRIKE        TO        »KLIGIOUS 

raccooM 

Few  towns  or  colonies  contributed  more 
toward    estftbllahlng    religious    freedom    in 

Aii.ri.oa    tb,..n    d-1    Flushing. 

;:i  tt)>'  .!ia  !.;  sv.cd  October  10.  1845.  by 
c;       u  o  o  .  Ko   I  of  the  Dutch  Province  of 

.N  V  \r'!.  Mo  \  '  he  fininderi  of  the  town  of 
Mil.  bou'  \^<ir  ',1  :io-Mo;  "the  fight  to  havo 
and    t>i;ju>     !.   '  ,ii    consoleuc*."    The«e 

0  I  :  (if  diva  '  M  uii  rellgluu,  ouur»« 
V     u  '\    M'liuitd    I  opt  to   infrlng* 

o  •!  at  riitht,  a     ;  ol  In  their  00IQ« 

n  o  1 '  ;   V   j  <• ,  o  1  ■  o  t  I  \ '  !  .    ■  ■ , 

I)'.-.i-  a' t , ; -idr  w  1-   .  '1v  exnreM«<l  ta 

Mil'   I'ltlihlim   |.;ro:^o'o  .  '«  MMBf 

lb.'    t  !  UlV    iri'i-  '«'    o    I    ooaa  V.  htS« 

!,■;  ,         lii    1     .-'<  •\     0,      .(     h,o  i       .  (ioV, 

I'l     Ol    '-i  lO  \  I-,.    .,'    o;    lo     ,■  >i(  of 

tjl,  ao-;..,    .   ;  ,.  ...  VlOM 

!'.    '  -I'l  urct.  b' 'v\  •■  I'll  in  the  (olony,  30 

:oiiial>rH     .0      1!'.'     'oaa     of     PlUHhlng     pfO- 

1  MiiMct  !i.i'  !v  '  MO, :v  would  they  welcome 
Qua.:i!'4  !o  !h.'      tun  and  homcs,  but  any 

f  .\ii  :;  w'A"  I'.'ir.i-  m  love  among  vis" 
ao'i  -^v  ...1  i:  '  :i,.,.r:o  puuiah.  bunUh. 
j;  ..s.     o  \  o    ,       ds  upon  anyone, 

i:i  \^;-,a'ivor  !.,ooi'    fijna,  Of  title  he  might 

,.p;ao.! 

niMubfi.-l  of  I'.a'  ti'un  :!i  ./,-'  fining  and 
tinprtKouin''iil  of  n  <tiic  of  ;o<  slgawrt  Mid 
thnvt!.%  <'f  bHnisVoncn'  ,'.o,od  '  "UpprMi  tU» 
retiutrkable    ft;;  :i!     mi     ioUt  .I'.o.o    u  n    ^ 

not   A  rominon   v;:'u,>   oj    liu-   l,ii;i-        1  .   ;    o    :  1^ 

C'li'.b'K-a    to    !"■    I    1, .!'.(':.    :    .    djunkers,  al« 


tliough  they  were  forced  to  hold  mectinfts 
secretly  In  the  woods  to  escape  p«r»ecution 
by  the  New  Netherland  auUiorltleB. 

Wheti  he  built  his  home  In  1661.  John 
Bowne,  a  conservative,  qulet-apoken,  plain, 
but  stBong-mlnded  man.  Invited  the  Quakers 
to  worship  there  Bowne  had  married  Han- 
nah F«ike,  daughter  of  Sheriff  Tobias  Feake. 
who  had  been  suspected  of  being  an  Insti- 
gator air  the  Remonstrance,  Like  many  other 
residents  of  the  town,  Bowne  and  his  wife 
had  b«en  converted  to  the  Quaker  faith. 

It  wf  s  not  long  before  word  reached  Gov- 
ernor Ctuyvesant  of  this  defiance  of  the  ban 
on  these  whom  he  called  "an  abominable 
sect."  In  Axigust  1662  a  warrant  was  issued 
for  Jotin  Eowne's  arrest.  Taken  from  his 
home  tn  chains,  he  was  haled  before  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council  and  fined  25  pounds 
Flanders,  with  a  stem  warning  to  abstain 
himself  in  the  future  from  Quaker  meetings, 
under  penalty  of  double  the  fine  and  banish- 
ment. 

Bowne  refused  to  pay  the  fine  or  renounce 
his  ritht  to  religious  freedom.  When  soli- 
tary confinement  In  the  dungeon  at  the  New 
Amsterdam  fort,  on  a  diet  of  brend  and  water, 
and  n»re  gentle  methods  of  persuasion  failed. 
Govertor  Stuyvesant  decided  to  "transport 
Bownft  from  the  province,  as  an  example  to 
othera." 

Sent  to  Holland  for  disposal  of  his  case, 
John  Bowne  made  such  an  earnest  plea  for 
tolwance  and  "liberty  of  conscience"  that  he 
was  s«t  free.  In  its  decision  the  Amsterdam 
Chamber  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Co,,  gov- 
erning body  of  the  New  Netherland  Province, 
declared  that  "the  consciences  of  men.  at 
least,  ought  to  remain  free  and  unshackled." 
The  trial  and  acquittal  of  John  Bowne  on 
the  is»ue  of  freedom  of  religion  unquestion- 
ably ranks  eqiiaily  in  importance  with  the 
Vial  of  John  Peter  Zenger.  nearly  75  years 
later,  ©n  the  question  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
Both  helj)ed  to  bring  about  in  this  new 
Natioa  the  basic  concepts  of  freedom  written 
into  tbe  BiU  of  Rights, 

DEDICATION    OF  BOWKT   HOTJSI 

The  following  program  was  arranged  for  the 
dedication  of  the  Bowne  Hotjse  held  on 
October  10,  1945: 

Pretlding:  Hon.  Charles  S,  Golden,  presi- 
dent Of  the  Bowne  House  Historical  Society. 

Ad^fenclng  of  the  colors:  Color  guard  of  the 
Wililftfu  A,  Leonard  Poet,  No.  422.  of  the 
Amerfcau  Legion. 

National  anthem:  Mr,  Everett  D.  McCooey, 
;>a&led  by  Queens  College   etuemble, 

by  Mr,  Boris  Schwan. 
BAtlon;     Very    Rev.    Magr,    John    D, 
t,  8t.  Michael's  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  rn^nhlng, 

Reiacilng  from  the  Old  Testament:  Rabbi 
Max  Veyi-r.  Free  Synafofuc  of  Fluahlng, 

Heajdlng  from  the  New  Testament;  Rev. 
Duugaid  Luchlan  Maclean,  8t.  Oeorfel 
I^lacipnl  Church  of  Flush  Inc. 

Addreaa  of  welcome:  Hon.  Jamra  A.  Burke, 
preal^nt  of  the  Borough  of  Queene, 

Reading  of  the  ehartar:  Rev.  I.  Wallao* 
Mnat.  First  Coiifr«t*ttonal  Church  of  Fiuth- 

ItoMdlng  of  the  remonstrance;  Rev,  Norman 
A.  RmI.  Pirat  Mrthtxliit  Church  nf  Flushing, 

Ad4rMa:  Hon,  F'orrllo  H.  LaUuardla,  mayor 
of  th#  city  of  New  York, 

Addreas:  Dr.  Albert  B.  Oorcy,  State  hla- 
torlad, 

Address;  Dr.  Howard  H,  Drtn+on,  director  of 
the  gtaduate  achool.  Prndle  Ilill,  Wallinftford. 

PriMntatlon  of  scroll ;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Camp- 
bell, Reformed  Church  of  Fluahlng, 

Acckptance  of  the  acrou  and  address: 
Baroq  W,  van  Boetielaer  van  Ooitcihout,  En- 
voy ftttraordlnary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary Df  the  Netherlands. 

Redding  of  the  message  from  Oovemor 
Dew«#:  Rev.  B.  A,  Oalloway.  the  Macedonia 
Methtdlat  Episcopal  Church  of  Fluahlng. 
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DcdlcaUon  address:  Bon.  Jauks  M   Miad. 

United  Statea  Senator. 

America:  Mr.  Everett  D,  McCooey.  accom- 
panied by  Que«n8  Ooileft  ensemble,  directed 
by  Mr.  Bona  Schwan. 

Retiring  of  the  colors. 

BexMdlctton:  Rev.  Archie  Buchanan,  Grace 
Episcopal  Church  of  Whiteatone. 


A^-^.uimcui  ot  Fort  Brady 
REMARKS 

HON   FRLI)  BIvADLLY 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  19,  1945 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Fort  Brady,  located  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Mich.,  which  has  stood  proudly  for 
125  years,  was  declaj-ed  surplus  by  the 
Army  as  of  October  1.  Secretary  Patter- 
son, in  a  letter  to  me  of  September  28, 
gave  the  following  explanation: 

Fort  Brady,  like  some  other  small  Army 
ports  built  along  the  Canadian  border  many 
years  ago,  has,  I  believe,  served  its  useful  pur- 
pose. With  the  existence  of  cur  firm,  friendly 
relations  with  Canada.  It  appears  to  me  that 
it  will  he  uneconomical  from  both  a  military 
and  a  monetary  point  of  view  to  maintain  all 
cf  these  small  isolated  Army  posts.  Expe- 
rience in  both  world  wars  has  shown  the 
need  for  larger  and  more  centralized  military 
establishments  where  our  relatively  small 
peacetime  Army  can  receive  the  Intensive 
combined  training  so  necessary  to  men  who 
wm  become  the  nuclei  of  expanded  wartime 
units. 

With  respect  to  your  comments  regarding 
the  vulnerabUlty  to  air  attack  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  vital  areas,  cstabllshmentt  such  as 
Fort  Brady  to  provide  the  necessary  protec- 
tion are  not  the  solution  according  to  numer- 
ous and  continuing  War  Department  studies. 
The  guarding  of  such  areas  against  aabotage 
probably  always  will  be  a  necessity,  but  this 
function  can  be  rapidly  undertaken  by  Regu- 
lar Army  personnel  from  other  stations  or  by 
National  Guard  personnel  from  the  area  in 
question.  The  sltoaOon  appears  to  be  some- 
what similar  to  tti«l  Of  a  city  which  cannot 
afford  to  disperse  Its  police  force  In  the  con- 
tinuous gtxardlng  cf  Important  property  but 
maintains  a  reserve  or  riot  squad  to  answer 
caiu  ol  an  amergeocy  natvu-e 

In  conzMOtlon  with  your  statement  regard- 
ing the  use  of  the  post  for  CM TC  traUUng,  X 
feel  sure  you  wUl  acres  that  U  tratntnt  for 
niVtilar  Army  personnel  can  be  better  carried 
ofOt  In  oombinatlon  with  all  the  arroa  and 
■■rtlgw  at  larps  poeta.  ao,  too.  ean  the  train- 
iBf  ot  Itn  OMTC.  ROTO,  and  National  Ouard 
bt  onrt  oonptlent  and  more  valuable  at  oen- 
tnOInd  poSta  with  larce  rearrvattoits  suitable 
for  auuwvvor  and  field  rxercisee. 


Of  coiirae.  It  la  difficult  Indeed  to  find 
ob>eclloria  to  the  Army's  dcclaion. 

However.  ib«  wmy  In  which  the  equip- 
ment It  belnt  nmoved  from  Uie  buUd- 
Ingi  at  Port  Brsdy  U  a  di5ffr»co  and  is 
wsildful  of  tl  o  '  xnM  '  rnnpy  In  the 
•Streme.     in  ;  Ml.  Speak- 

er, let  me  point  out  that  Port  Brady  was 
rtnovatdd  and  completely  modernised  In 
the  5  years  preceding  the  recent  war.  A 
large,  beautiful  brick,  steel,  and  concrete 
barrack5.  ci'itprrt  wi'«^  'He  mo.*t  mod- 
em sanltiiio  a  iiT-)(;  (  ookiiu-  facilities  was 

COnstri     t  al  b':  -b.o  Wf  A        "I  '  r  ]•    ' 
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through  a  grant  of  funds  from  the  Sur- 
geon General.  During  the  war  a  large 
recreational  building  and  other  build- 
ings of  permanent  construction  were 
added.  Through  last  summer,  many 
workmen  were  employed  making  repairs 
to  the  structures  to  keep  them  up  to 
date.  Consequently,  the  decision  to 
abandon  Fort  Brady  came  as  quite  a 
shock  to  the  citizens  of  the  Soo. 

These  buildings  can  and  should  be 
properly  maintained  by.  and  usable  to, 
either  the  State  of  Michigan  or  the  city 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  especially  when  it  is 
to  be  pointed  out  that  this  beautiful  post 
lies  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city  proper. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  delegation  from 
the  Soo  is  in  the  city  right  today  endeav- 
oring tj  find  out  how  the  city  can  ac- 
quire that  post  in  its  own  name. 

Yet  the  Army  engineers  a  week  before 
t^e  fort  actually  was  declared  surplus — 
as  of  Octol>er  1 — moved  in  and  started 
destroying  the  permanent  installations 
in  these  buildings  by  ripping  them  out 
bodily  from  the  walls,  floors,  and  ceil- 
ings. The  absurd  excuse  has  been  made 
that  all  this  property  belongs  to  the 
Army  Quartermaster  Corp.s  and  I  have 
been  informed  that  same  is  being  trans- 
ferred to  Fort  Wood.  Wis.,  or  elsewhere, 
for  storage.  It  is  logical  to  concede  that 
removable  equipment  such  as  bunks, 
blankets,  dishes,  pots,  and  pans,  and  so 
forth,  should  properly  belong  to  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  and  ."^hould  thus  be 
removed.  There  is  no  complaint  with 
that. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  entirely  illogi- 
cal to  claim  that  permanent  installations, 
such   as   furnaces,   plumbing,   plvimbing 
fixtures,  kitchen  ranges,  built-in  chro- 
mium kitchen  sinks  and  draint)oards.  are 
the  property  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 
They  were  not  installed  by,  and  they 
never  have  belonged  to.  tlae  Quartermas- 
ter Coips.     Surely  when  one  sells  a  house 
out  of  which  he  is  moving  he  does  not  de- 
stroy the  lavatory,  nor  does  he  remove 
any  of  the  other  permanently  attached 
equipment.    That  properly  goes  with  the 
building  Itself,  and  any  removal  of  same, 
especially  when  it  is  difBcult,  if  not  Im- 
possible, to  replace  at  this  time,  makes 
those  bulWlngs  unfit  for  occupancy  for 
any  purpose,  and  the  terrible  destructive 
manner  In  which  these  permanent  fix- 
tures are  being  removed— tearing  great 
holes  in  Um  walls,  ceilings,  and  doora— 
to  say  nothing  of  poss^^le  damage  to  the 
equipment  Itself,  is  a  disgrscetul  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  dale  of  September 
39.  as  soon  as  this  destructive  dUman- 
ttlng  was  called  to  my  attention,  X  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Secretary  Patterson 
protestlns  against  this  pr  •  and  to 

which  letter  I  have  yet  u  icwcivo  any 
reply  or  even  an  acknowledfBMRi. 

I^ay  we  have  before  ui  on  the  floor 
a  bin  40  retrench  our  expendlturee  and 
dra.stlcall^  reduce  allocations  already 
made  for  1946  to  the  extent  of  some  $56.- 
000,000.000.  With  that  bill,  of  coorse.  X 
am  in  wholehearted  accord,  but  I  repeat. 


M-     .'^.:     >.r-o  : 

and  one  of 

more  lud'  ;r 
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there  will  be  many  similar  < 
such  program!  IB  the  futu  I'  i 
is  put  to  It  right  now. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  t.lnrre  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  IMr.  Bradx^yI 
has  expired. 


PretiderC  I  O-^r  Tr.ro  ^H-c  TJk  rf 
Surplus  l>i^no'::l  A,-t:vit;"  t:^  RFC  Cnn- 
finni  ^!,-J  T.l.-n  !-v  -^  ^  ^t.M 
Buslne&&  Co-nn-!  :;et-  _:  i  ears  \r,o — 
H.  R.  3S:::   r  n tided  Same  Pro- 

gram E-.-^A  .ri  il''4.> 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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OF  TIXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISKNTATmCS 

Tuesday,  October  16.  1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
fall  of  1943  I  introduced  H,  R.  3873,  a  bill 
designed  to  centralize  disposal  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned surplus  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
CorporatioiL  The  bill  carried  with  it  the 
unanimous  endorsement  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  House  Small  Biisinesa 
Committee  and  was  the  result  of  the  find- 
ings of  that  committee  in  its  hearings 
held  on  surplus  disposal  way  back  in  1943. 
It  also  carried  the  endorsement  of  the 
membership  of  approximately  20  trade 
associations  engaged  in  the  distribution 
of  consumer  goods. 

On  Octol)er  19  the  President  issued  an 
Executive  order  transferring  the  disposal 
of  surplus  consumer  poods  to  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  thus  giv- 
ing to  that  agency  the  responsibility  for 
the  actual  disposition  of  approadantdy 
90  percent  of  all  of  cur  surpiives. 

One  of  my  supporters  In  pres.'^inf:  for 
the  adoption  of  H.  B.  3873  was  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Lipsett.  presktcnk  of  the  Atlas 
Publishing  Co.,  and  publisher  of  several 
trade  magaaines  and  one  weekly  pu^"  -i- 
tlon  dealing  exclnMvely  wHfe  the  f u 
of  surplus  dl!<posaJ  Mr.  Upsett  li*  con- 
.vldcred  one  of  the  Nation's  suthorltles  on 
this  question  as  a  result  of  his  rtudies  in 
the  field  during  and  after  World  V 

X  have  today  reoeieed  a  iet'-  '—      ' 
I.ipvctt  which  has  provMM  I 

)lo  satisfaction.    The  kiur  reads 
b*  twi*ows; 

0111^1  If  inr 

lion.  WaMMT  PMMan 

Wthintton.  0.  C. 

klT  Daaa  CiniiiieMsii  u  ParMaii:  Tou  are 
uadoulMsdiy  aware  of  the  recent  order  by  the 
Preaident.  traMtMring  the  aurplue  diapoaal 
eetivity  of  theOawmeree  Department  to  the 
nseuBsiTMrr  -    >  •    oornorauon.   TMs 

prsstliiaUT    m^t^  >  FCf  Um    disposal 

Rgency  for  at  1-  f  <"«r  .      , 

war  maurlale.    i  i-.i-i  -   -  oiUmt  qu.  «   ti 

compUment  to  your  good  judgment  as  In  your 
bill  H  r  rttnn  which  you  pts— nted  to  the 
Bou  I  V  1  mtttee  on  iMSlUnt  and  currenoy 
on  Jnimnry  17,  11H4  you  made  the  •■me 
recommendniior. 

Xu    Biy    (  *    t.    Mr,    Bymlngtoo. 

..-■rr      hr      \k  .1.      .ijii.i  A-.   nUilStl'StOT.     I 
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APPKxnix  TO  THK  r()X( ;im:ssional  record 


(  ■,r.l.r.''(i  .!.  i:;;.'  iiC,:..!.  rfcctiunendatlons  on 
till-  (;:^  i  I.  f  -ir;.:i>  '.v.ir  nuiierlals.  It  haa 
t  vkeij  i!.c  Aiiir. -':.,.■..       :  .ose  to  2  years  to 

W.tb.  b*-:  w.  ;.    ^    I  ;i::,, 
Cordially  your; . 

C  i;\.;: :  .  U.  Ln»srrT. 


British  Loan  Demands  on  United   States 
Arouses  Anxiety  in  Congress 

FX■ILN^ION    CiF    REMMIK  ~ 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

IN  :■••!■:  nn-'^^:  cr  i!?'p!..t>F,N  :a  :  :vES 
Thurxlir;.  O    ':.')•  ,'^    11.    I'M.', 

Mr,  WOODRIFF  o\  Mi.;v.:,ip.  Mr. 
S;>Mkr'r,  ;;:m:' r  Im'. "  f  i;i::' •d  lii  •  Xlend 
mv  r^-rriark-  1:1  \h<'  lire  (.h:v  I  mr.-.ulP  the 

l()li>i\\;n-    ;ir, ;(■:.■   by   Ar'iiNr   S- u:  ^   H  t^- 

HrrrJd: 

.  Bv   Ar'h;;r   S";::s  H.-:.:;:::^) 

Great  Hr.'i.:.  s  [■  'Aar  ;  r  ijram  for  the 
Fnlt»'(i  .'^t.itrs.  s)  far  .■.,•;  ;•  has  f)opn  revealed, 
H  taus.i;!!  i!a  r<  asir.k;  ur.x.fiv  ;■.;  Cont^resa. 
H  iW  t)  nu'f  t:i('  (ii'ni.iMi.s  ..r  t'.-.i^  Bri'ish 
Nvi'iaii,'  cr:;'!:;;!.!:  A:ii!'ru.a!i  traiit;  .i;,:l  ;  ;;- 
t!iiT  l:r,p!.vr:a^i,..i.t;  Uii'  Anifi-.^ai.  people, 
lUccaWv  .sJv.'Ualt-:-.:..:  ii  $;iO()  IH-H.)  (HX;  isi,  0  debt 
r  !•  the  w  ,ir  a-i  ?:.!•  !.;;!>; 'H  I  if  ;  i..'  ..  :.:  -rence. 
!  !,.•  ;  !.;a  .p.u  ;:.'ii;.,  .  r  ihi'  Hr.'.    ..  ;>:ogram 

;  A  >•;:'  ■■•■t  |t;  on.)  I'dO  oiH)  i^v  '!,-•  United 
F'a'.;.  !  '  pa'  >:..•  P:;'a..:i  •■■'.i  'i.iar  li'^;  rtnan. 
tlaav  a;al  :i'm'  ar  !!i.aa'  !■  r.aa:;  ?;a<'a-  polcn- 
t;a;       Ua  ah-!.' ,, , .  y     1  u     i  wu.pi  a  . '  a   ,.     'A.lU     thC 

Li..:.al    H;a'i--. 

?  .1 ,.  M  n  '  ^f  1  oi  n  I  !  1  MM  '  V  nI  ap".  la,  ra>'  I ' ;  aril 
p(ii'<-n  t..  !  hf  Hi  a:  ah  'a  riaiaa-  ftinai  '•  ,  ccumil 
Ih"!!     Kcnn    I  1  a<li'   all   ptafiiaiiln   It  am. 

,1    I'l'pt'ul  by  il;i<  biii;.  il  Main-H  .  r  '  w.-  yr 
Vlftlali    !>!■    Anu'iliaii    i  iw    I'lpaai!;.'.    Ma'    r\p   ,' 
Ifi    Alui'i  lain    li'  • '  -  Hit   af    Ainia  ;    la,    |    ,  A  .•  ■  < 

)Mi!  .  h.  a-inl  V,  , '  li  I  I'.i'  (a  ,  u  la  1!  -t  .  ;  A  ^  a  1  .  ^  liU 
la'  r  iv  n    1.  hiia 

4  1  ir\ail  ua  '  1  II  .  f  \»,  a  1(1  ,  a  1  :  c  i:  ,■  ■■  I:  'a! 
Ilsr;  '111'  Aiiicaaiii  i|i,!u.  hi  .ailta'  '  ,  luaKt" 
fba'  f  ti  !M)tMi(M  'M>U  (■:'  liaa,'  pa.a',.a,r  tO  tht 
Airaaii'iii  pi'^pic  1  be  -ax  l.ala  a -i  v,  \\\\  ha 
takaii  ta.  !!i  thf  UnHnl  S'a!('s  laji'iu-  ■,>  as 
ga'il  •!*  .  k  hai'  v.  'lal  ho  1 1  p!  rMcnUU  to  tho 
jmha.-  fs  p:*;':-.  M  la^!  wia-lly.  offset  by  tbe 
Dhh'al  Shha.i  Tii'.'aav  s  paprr  profit  on  de« 
VniiKi'  ,an   af   ;  in-  d^  a  1  aa. 

Aa>!!:NasTK  \ : :    n   r\'.'  ks    A:n 
The  Tr-  la        administration  has  been  won 
to  supp  :  I     :  tbianclal  aid  for  Biltaln  In  the 
•everui  \v.,  k      f  nekfotlntious  conducted  here 

bv  h'  a!  K  .w  ■.  \\\.>\  ,.(.  au-e  of  his  Insplra- 
1,  \\  :  N-,av  pita.  fi;a, ra  ..il  p..  iu-ies  became 
k:a  '*.':•■  a--  'r.a  I-a  aia  Innan  whu  rua  s  America, 
nr.a  ha,-  Mia  I'arl  af  HaUfaX.  tlic  Blltlsh  Am- 
baiss  . a  i\   '     :  a.    qurs'.ion  remaining,  so 

far  «-i  >h»  itihii;j.;-;i.iia  n  Is  concerned,  is 
whether  the  aid  shall  i  k  .  :i  outright  gift. 
n:'.  a  orest-frco  ;  ..:,  ar  a  i.ih  at  nominal 
la',  ra-^h 

la     (■    a  ■-,    -a     •-■:  -ara  r.'     '.^    ci  '-ah^ci      ai^d 


tha 
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t's  aad  RcDrcscntatiVt-s  h.ahl  vva  as  S.  ..a  r 
T\>T  i; 'publican,  of  0)ha  'hit  u  is  ruvi.-.-irv 
t.>   !  a.;   out   Britain    ;.>   fh.o   ixuTit  of  thraa' 

bib,  a.s  ar  m  ;<a  b\it  h;-a-t  uia-il  krahi,:;^ 
tiado  a^  ;;ar-..-.  a.s  'a-.  cXi  ha:ii,ro,  Tbt"  Lb  ' . -h 
•re  rciy.i.i:  .  :i  L.  :  d  Ha'.h'ax  to  ih.tliha.aa  c  v.- 
gves^,  ll;c  uoi.!o  baU  bt'iUg  ja-piheU   lo  k:.-W 


more  Senators  and  Congressmen  than  anyone 
else. 

The  British  are  satisfied  on  the  whole  with 
the  attitude  of  the  administration.  As  soon 
as  they  manifested  their  desire  for  financial 
aid  A5sl3tant  Secretary  of  State  Clayton  was 
dispatched  to  London  to  learn  their  pleasure 
and  Inquire  Into  their  financial  condition. 
Once  the  negotiations  were  transferred  to 
Washington  the  administration  was  more 
than  ceoperatlve. 

Lord  Halifax,  however,  was  firm  and  un- 
yielding In  his  demands.  He  said  the  as- 
sistance must  be  an  outright  gift,  as  Britain 
couldn't  afford  to  repay  a  loan  or  even  to  pay 
Interest  on  a  loan. 

WANT   BRITISH   CONCESSIONS 

The  negotiations  now  revolve  around  con- 
cessions that  It  Is  conceived  Britain  mtost 
make  If  the  consent  of  Congress  to  financial 
aid  Is  to  be  obtained.  Congress,  administra- 
tion leaders  believe,  while  refusing  an  out- 
right gift  would  approve  a  long-term  $5,000.- 
OCO  000  loan  at  nominal  Interest. 

Britain,  however,  would  be  required  to 
abolish  or  greatly  scale  down  the  Imperial 
preference  tariff  system  which  militates 
against  American  trade,  abolish  the  dollar 
pool  established  with  the  Dominions,  and 
break  up  the  sterling  bloc  of  countries  barred 
from  trade  with  the  United  States. 

The  removal  of  British  trade  restrictions 
Is  Implicit  In  the  Bretton  Woods  world 
financial  stabilization  project,  financed  chief- 
ly by  the  United  States,  which  was  engi- 
neered originally  by  Lord  Keynes.  The 
United  States  has  ratified  the  plan  but 
C'ireat  Britain  has  not. 

COOPTRATIVr    ON    SHIP    DKAL 

The  administration  has  been  highly  co- 
operative also  In  the  negotiations  for  the 
loan  of  1,000  Liberty  ships  to  Britain. 

Of  America's  2,600  10.000-ton  Liberty  ships, 
built  at  a  cost  of  15,000,000,000,  Britain 
now  operates  300  on  extended  lend-lease  and 
wants  1,000  more  for  8  or  0  years  on  a  strictly 
loan  basis,  no  cash  involved. 

The  Brltlnh  plan  to  use  these  ships  on  the 
piitu'ipnl  trade  routes  of  the  world,  picking 
ntttble  business  lost  by  the  Oer< 


!n 


ti.anx,  Italians,  and  Japs,  American  ship 
owners  art*  niihtlng  the  proposal,  contending 
Dati  ha.  alt  would  throw  Awsy  America's 
V  h.i.a  •        a     tno  n  merchant  shipping  power. 

I'-,  \>a,   ,  ■•  1    ■  ,^:Si  IVfrOaT 

Oppnni»iiiii  In  CtJiiKit**  «»•  rallytnjt  in  siip- 
port  of  A  provlnion  In  the  pendtnii  Dlntut 
uhlpplnu  bill  pruhihitintf  transfer  of  an  Aiuoi- 
lean  ship  to  a  {orclKn  (Utf  until  0  muiUhs 
after  lis  offer  (or  ••!•  to  Amerloana. 

The  British  won  the  support  of  the  td- 
mmiiitrntion  neBollntors  for  their  argu« 
nirnt  that  much  m  Britain  need's  the  money 
America  stands  in  even  greater  need  of  the 
trade  benefits  that  the  rehabilitation  of 
Britain  conunercbiWv^uouUl  assure. 


Viewpoint  nt  an  .Aina 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  DUTLF!^ 

r    N ;     a  \SK_A 

IN   TrIE  SENATE  Oh  THE  UNITED  STATES 

i  uc.-day.  October  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  22),  1945 

M:  ir.  II  I  II.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
\;;h  :,.:  a  a  .  a  hh  to  have  printed  in  the 
.aiip-Maaix  (1  t  a  ivECORD  a  very  unusual 
l.'hr  v.ih.h  I  received  from  a  soldier 
abroad.  At  1.  ; 'quest,  I  ask  that  his 
name  bo  unuth. a  irom  the  letter. 


There  belnc  no  objection,  the  letter, 
without  the  signature,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

October  10,  1948. 
Hell^.  Senator  Binxia:  After  nearly  3  years 
of  censorship  In  the  Army,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  on  foreign  soil,  1  have  been  privi- 
leged In  reading  and  understanding  the 
Amerltan  soldier's  viewpoint  on  a  great  many 
thing*  These  things  I  hope  to  carry  back 
with  me  into  civilian  life,  and  until  my  dying 
day  I  hope  to  be  able  to  Justify  some  of  the 
complfeints  which  are  predominant  In  every 
Army  man's  heart  and  mind.  Even  back  In 
the  d$rk  days  of  slavery,  "there  was  a  great 
many  souls  sold  down  the  river,"  but  never 
has  such  a  thing  been  so  widespread  as  has 
been  the  plight  of  the  American  soldier  on 
foreign  soil  since  the  day  he  received  his 
"Greetings." 

That  first  thing  that  a  soldier  must  learn 
Is  the  fact  that  an  order  Is  an  order,  and 
that  bis  country  must  come  first,  and  that 
his  fa(mlly  and  his  individual  feelings  must 
come  second.  The  hour  has  never  been  too 
late,  cr  the  weather  too  bad,  when  a  man 
could  not  be  called  Into  a  duty  to  perform 
whlcH  might  cost  him  his  life.  Personal  feel- 
ings #ere  never  taken  Into  consideration,  and 
his  njcnthly  check  was  not  changed.  There 
Is  no  such  a  thing  as  overtime  in  the  Army. 
You  beloi;g  to  Uncle  Sam  24  hours  per  day. 
7  days  per  week,  month  In  and  month  out. 
until  such  ^tlme  as  the  emergency  plus  6 
months  Is  past.  You  had  no  recourse  but  to 
do  tl|e  Job.  If  you  did  not  do  the  Job,  you 
were  n  slacker  and  a  traitor  to  the  country. 
At  all  times  stood  such  possibilities  as  cotirt 
martini  and  a  death  sentence  for  your  failure 
to  pefform  your  duty.  All  you  need  must  do 
to  check  this  fact  Is  to  look  over  any  court- 
martlAl  proceedings  any  place  in  the  entire 
world  where  the  American  Army  has  been 
located  and  It  will  be  verified. 

Yet,  while  the  American  soldier  has\been 
•way]  from  home  fighting  to  preserve  the 
rlghti  of  all,  others  have  been  allowed  to  stay 
at  h(«ne  on  fine  Jobs  and  enjoy  all  the  free- 
dom«  which  we  ore  fighting  for.  CerUlnly 
to  tQe  11,000,000  men  that  are  returning 
homi  there  Is  a  sore  spot  some  place  In  their 
beinii  when  they  stop  and  reallM  that  they 
fouRtit  for  the  same  righu  that  the  man  at 
homt  enjoyed,  and  yet  their  children  muit 
look  lipnn  the  children  of  other  men  that  aro 
bett^"  dreesed  and  have  more  money  in  their 
pocket  and  ask,  "Is  this  Justice?" 

ICv#r  iince  that  eventful  day  In  1S49 
whet)  I  was  called  into  the  servicei  there  has 
not  ae«n  one  •inglt  doy  thikt  I  have  not  bton 
able  ^0  pick  up  an  Amorloan  newspaper  and 
read  Khe  fact  that  men  have  t>een  called  out 
on  strikes  and  lost  many  millions  of  man- 
houri  of  work  that  were  needed  In  American 
prodtctlon.  Just  how  many  lives  could  have 
beenjeaved  had  they  done  the  Job  as  the 
Ameaean  soldier  has  had  to  do.  How  many 
men  would  have  worked  In  a  mine  or  an 
auto»ioblle  factory  at  $21  per  month  as  a 
greaQmany  of  us  have  had  to  do  In  the  armed 
eerviee,  and  yet  their  lives  were  not  endan- 
gered. They  were  allowed  to  return  home 
each !  day  to  their  wives  and  children  and 
.  enjoj  them  growing  up.  while  the  rest  of  us 
musti  have  been  deprived  of  this  pleasure,  and 
our  Children  grew  up  while  we  were  away. 
These  precious  years  of  their  lives  we  lost, 
and  tve  cannot  be  repaid  dollars  and  cents, 
and  fet  we  could  not  strike. 

So»:ie  60  colored  men  reluced  to  do  a  duty 
here  jon  the  Island  of  Oahu  some  time  back, 
and  tr.ch  one  of  them  was  court-martialed 
and  Bcntenced  to  hard  labor,  and  yet  you 
allow  John  L.  Lewis  to  cut  the  American 
outlaiy  of  coal  production  1.000.000  tons  of 
coal  iper  day,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  1« 
lookljng  upon  ua  r.nd  wondering  how  nre  we 
golnt  to  b«  able  to  reconvert  to  peacetime 
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iTMlustry  and  prosperity.  Certainly  we  can- 
not do  It  If  the  men  wh-  rr  w<-  nlect  to  protect 
our   Individual   flgbts   ■■  ^uch   a  selflah 

group  to  so  completdy  monopohae  aad  con- 
trol oue-third  oX  Ibc  men  that  are  lusw  out 
on  strike.  Just  how  many  of  us  that  are 
away  from  home  would  be  more  than  happy 
to  return  and  do  the  Job  that  they  are  svrp- 
poeed  to  be  doing  If  you  would  but  bring  ue 
home?  I  oft  times  wonder  how  deep  will  be 
our  Internal  strife  when  all  of  \.i\e  men  over- 
seas are  returned  hoooe  to  face  the  realitiea 
of  a  Oovernmect  that  cannot  and  will  not 
control  tbc  unions  as  they  have  in  the  past. 
Certainly  the  Army  was  never  allowed  to  go 
on  unctntroUed.  and  I  can  see  rK>  justifi- 
cation In  the  allowing  of  any  other  group  to 
be  handled  any  other  way  as  long  aa  we  are 
all  to  be  American  citizens  and  coasldered  of 
equal  rights  at  ell  times. 

Tbc  bc^s  overseas  have  lived  on  broken 
proailMe  ever  since  they  left  home  and  now 
«•  are  living  on  the  promise  of  being  re- 
tUDtned  heme  some  ttaoae  in  the  future  at  the 
esBM&tencee  of  the  controlling  American 
mlXMitty.  I  read  with  some  Interest  in  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser.  Wednesday  morning. 
October  10,  1915.  the  foilcwlng  quotation: 

"Strike  of  longshoremen  and  other  dock 
workers  of  New  York's  important  harbor  held 
up  dkembarkatioQ  of  soidiers  returning 
from  the  European  conflict.  SDldiers  were 
forced  to  unload  the  giant  liner.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, which  had  docked  after  a  trans- Atlan- 
tic crossing. 

"Some  of  the  strlkmg  stevedores  were 
working  the  returning  troopships,  but  135 
dock  workers  refused  to  continue  unloading 
the  Queen  irttzabeth,  a  British  ship  The 
workers  were  dlssetlKflrd  with  the  size  of  the 
sting  loads  being  used  In  getting  the  caigo 
from  the  ship. 

'Two  platoons  of  soldiers  were  ordered  to 
take  over  the  Job.  which  they  petlurmed 
amidst  boos  and  hisaes  from  the  suvedorea 
lining  the  docks. ' 

Thie  U  a  fine  way  to  repay  the  men  who 
bate  fouKUt  and  s«i8Wed  in  our  luropean 
tbeater  u(  operations  by  having  tbam  Mttira 
home  and  do  the  Job  that  okbers  refuse  tu  do 
at  many  times  the  pay  the  soldiers  ure  grt« 
MBf.    Tbaae  boyi  know  what  it  meaits  to 
nwicn  borne  and  ara  more  than  happy  to  be 
upon  American  ooil  and  laUuiui  for  Amer- 
ica.   Thty  are  BOt  queaiiotunH  the  »iice  oX 
ihe  load,  nor  the  hours  thni  they  wotk  nor 
the  money  that  they  get   paid,    Ttiey  art 
^  ----- -  nnd  art  mora  then  glad  lo  do  the 

(   ihry  oMl  other*  like  iheaa  ean 

ores  they  love  that  ntwh 

the  MbiTve  qtM>tailoa,  two 

a  ra  were  ordered  to  take 

,    :  perform  the  toak  amidst 

boos  and  himpii  fmm  the  stevedoret  Hnlrg 
the  doclw.  Bometlmra  I  just  w^mder  If  the 
oU  T^lMMltae  p«rt»ee  that  ueed  to  be  per- 
ftOMi  In  tha  daia of  the  old  West  would  not 
ha  VWfy  appruprM*  for  the  1J&  dtxk  workers. 
who  gave  these  boy*  such  a  wonderful  hooM- 
coming.  Certainly,  we  should  have  statee- 
men  from  among  our  electlvcs  somewhere  In 
Washington  that  will  see  thit  this  practice 
is  discontinued  Immediately  Personally.  I 
would  not  be  afraid  of  the  votes  that  I  lost 
among  the  ISfi  gripping  deck  worken  against 
those  I  would  gain  among  thf  ll.OCO.OOO  men 
In  oinr  armed  forces  that  hive  fought  and 
paid  for  the  freedom  of  whcla  all  of  us  shall 
en}oy. 

I  am  rure  from  the  above  letter  you  must 
feel  that  my  stomach  Is  fillet  with  \ce  cream 
and  dill  pickles  to  merit  my  writing  such  a 
letter,  bat  boneetly,  Benator  BtTLW.  ihere 
are  ttmw  when  a  person's  heart  bleeds  at  the 
roDdlttone  which  do  exist  at  liome  today,  and 
have  continued  to  exist  ever  since  this  emer- 
9K)«y  bet;an.  I  do  hope  that  you  do  not  take 
this  letter  pcraonally  in  anything  other  than 
the  friendly  spirit  In  which  I  have  sent  It. 
Por  years  to  ooom  I  boipe  to  ite  able  to  devote 
a  pan  of  my  Ufa  to  ouiktag  t  le  United  SUtea 


of  America  everything  that  you  and  I  Indi- 
vidually know  and  want  it  to  be.  To  be  able 
to  tell  others  what  a  democracy  is,  we  must 
t)e  able  to  live  It  each  day  ourselTes. 

Bo  with  continued  best  wishes  for  every- 
thing for  you  and  yeevs,  I  remain  as  always. 

Toon  very  truly. 


The  American  Skipping  iaca  try 
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OS   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  23  (legislative  day  of 
Mo'iday.  October  22).  1945 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  I  de- 
livered last  Thursday  afternoon  before 
the  Propeller  Club  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.'s  follows: 

Trying  to  figure  out  what  I  could  say  to 
you  people  that  would  be  helpful,  or  at  least 
stimulating,  I  read  throtjgh  many  of  the 
speeches  »rlven  at  your  annual  conference 
here  a  year  ago.  In  so  doing.  I  was  strongly 
Impeeeaed  by  two  assumptions  that  eeeaaed 
to  permeate  the  thinking  of  ail  the  speakers. 

The  first  assumption  was  that  a  continued 
substantial  Federal  subsidy,  both  for  shJp 
building  nnd  ship  operation,  is  essrntlnl  if 
America  Is  to  have  the  strong  merchant  ma- 
rine Tttal  to  our  ■ecMtty. 

The  leeoMI  WMnmfHttn  was  that  private 
•nterprtss  shetU4  eoUlnue  to  bulla  and 
operaU  ahlpe.  presumably  making  a  reason* 
able  profit  theieon. 

I  wonder  if  thoee  two  assumptions  trgerher 
are  not  contradictory.  Certainty  it  la  trtte 
that  every  line  prteate  ettterprtee  aeoepu  a 
suhaidy  ffoat  Ooeef  it.  for  wMtever  tea- 
eon.  M  Bsnet  aleo  aaeeiit  deaaete  Mmitattona 
OR  lU  freetkNn  of  aetlon  in  the  form  i^f  re- 
auietiuns  and  regviallotta.  Isu  i  tiut  a  pro* 
greeaive  disease f 

I  have  the  perhaps  due  to  w«trh> 

ing  the  geon^'  'Wth  of  ih»  varlou*  sub- 

sidise which  "<i  Oofverament  has 

pstd  dtirlni  a>t  any  kiMi  oC  Mlh> 

sidr  t'luiit*  tiir  ot  toiBpttiUon. 

unds   to   put  I  id  iniilattve   to 

sleep,  leads  to  »'  d  the  neceeslty 

for  even  larger  nuiFiior-,.  u  that  l«  true. 
even  asswatng  that  subsidies  are  essential 
now.  they  will  tend  to  increase  steadily  if 
contlniied.  and  eventnal)y  will  reach  the 
point  where  the  American  psopte  and  Con- 
gress wUl  decide  it  dossnt  pay  to  try  to  make 
prlvaU  enterprise  function  in  this  field  and 
Oovernment  will  take  over  completely. 

I  could  not  help  remembering,  as  these 
thoughu  went  throtrgh  my  mind,  what  I-had 
read  about  the  days  of  sail  when  Amertci«n 
clipper  »hlp<«  carried  the  cream  of  the  world's 
ocean  trade.  AnMrleains  then  built  snd 
sailed  their  ships  wlthrut  subsidy.  They 
competed  freely  for  their  share  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  they  got  it.  usually  a  bit  xfiott  than 
their  share.  Why  has  the  situation  changed 
so  drastically  since  steam  came  In  and  the. 
handling  of  ships  has  been  Inerenslngly 
mechsnlsed?  I  have  alwsys  believed  that 
producing  snd  operating  complicated  me- 
chanical gadgets  was  our  special  dish  I 
tiiick  the  war  haa  proven  that  belief  ta  wcll- 
fouudod.  One  of  cur  generals  told  me  that 
when  Germany  put  this  war  on  wheels  and 
wings,  she  pHyed  rtgbt  into  our  hands  Why 
then  a  rick  nereteat  marine  that  needs  tub- 


sidy 


infections    to   maintain    a    ]  •< 

I  haeent  had  all  the  time  to  the  world 
to  explore  that  question,  but  eo  f ax  I  havent 
heard  any  answer  that  OMkes  sense  to  om.  I 
know  the  stock  answer:  That  stdHMlae  are 
necessary  to  mainutn  the  high  wafss  and 
living  standards  of  the  American  workmen, 
both  tn  shipyards  and  on  ships.  In  contrast 
to  lower  wages  of  forelim  competitors,  I 
wont  hay  that  one  because  tt  dossnt  make 
ecnnotnlc  sense.     Ma.  be   higfti  weises  out 


of 

lir>e  with  production  are  one  symptom  of 
what's  wrong  with  the  industry,  tut  they 
are  only  a  symptocn  and  not  a  ctiuse. 

Our  living  standards  are  high  tn  America 
becauee  cor  prodnctioc  per  worker  is  high, 
partly  bccciuss  we  have  been  richly  endowed 
with  natural  resooroea.  but  lareely  biLSUSs 
our  prodixrtlon  tools  and  techniques  are  the 
best  in  the  world.  Our  hlpb-dollar  wages 
merely  reflect  that  Increased  productivity. 
Relatively  large  capital  investments  tn  plant 
and  equipment  per  man  employed  and  mana- 
gerial skill  in  plaiming  the  work  have  been 
primarily  responsible  for  that  high  pt'Cidt»' 
tivlty.  artd  the  American  worker  has  until 
recently  measured  up  to  the  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  blm. 

Of  coin^e  not  all  tndtistrles  have  Increased 
their  productivity  per  worker  to  the  asms 
extent.  Por  instance,  while  Congress  was 
constderlns  renewal  of  the  Reciivocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  with  a  grant  of  authority  to 
reduce  tariffs  an  additional  50  percent,  it  was 
lutarsstlng  to  note  that  wages  on  the  whole 
were  eonsldsrahly  lower  in  the  protected,  or 
^ilould  I  say,  subsidlasU.  Industries,  than  in 
the  nonprotected  and  purely  domestic  in- 
dcstriee.  Yet  the  ma)or  argument  for  tariff 
scbtfldles,  like  that  for  all  other  pseci  rmi- 
subeidies,  is  that  they  are  neeessary  \> 
tect  Ameriosn  wags  and  nvtng  st«:  (...m<,> 
ngahist  low-wags  foreign  r<>mpctiuoti 
me.  the  low  wages  rsflscting  low  prodtKtivity 
in  protected  and  iuhaldiaed  ledustrlss  \n  an 
iitdietaMBt  of  managMMnt  la  those  indxu> 
trtas.  I  cannot  hsip  taM  thn.-;  >'  m.^n- 
a0ement  relied  too  miHll  on  -  uti- 

ikldy  rather  than  on  lu  nv  n  uuiiuuvr.  and 
energy  to  meet  eomprttunn  niw^sd 

What  has  all  thi  >mie  aafv- 

msnt  to  do  with  >  >  ..lenM  faelnf 

ths  mereaant   <■  sll,  wages  m 

the  inrt  :  t^  a  r  n;  nig^b  1*^*^*  eowiparsd  K) 
inreiffn  <  iius-s   aai   Hart  kMt   any 

chiv  If  tbioi.  ka  a  piMlloat 

proi   •  <     i  aaa  we  do  about  It  esrsbt 

aeubaidy  if  wc  s)»i>(  that  n  large  and  h> 
raevelitoit  marine  it  vital,  ns  I  dot 
Por  the  laiaiedlMte  pre*ent  I  wowli 

thOt  a  OOtttintisrrr  -•  r»  -  ■  u-'rf-:-  n-tt1 

Btlnc  ittbakiv     i  i  tl 

answer      Bt'     !  »i,itiiK  to  a«c>«»pt  It  nt 

n  nnat  an    am  >  p  aiirtlve  nnd  not  a 

tui-e      r  •     ;>  T  the  shipping  Inctustry — 

capital.  i!...:.JKtauiit,  and  lAb(>r--based  on  a 
Pedcral  subsidy.  Is  a  strictly  phoney  pros- 
)ierli  y  besMMe  It  haa  net  been  enrrwd  by  pro- 
duction eflMoaaf  at  the  American  lev*!.  I 
just  do  not  bslleee  that  kind  at  phoney  pros- 
psrtty  can  be  maintained,  by  eobsidy  or  any 
other  means.  The  F^hlpptng  industry  will  be 
healthy  and  really  proftpemus  only  when  lu 
prcductlon  performance  by  owners,  manage- 
ment,  and  labor  measures  up  to  Asnerlcaa 
standards,  and  not  before 

I  grant  you  that  Is  sn  unpleasant,  toufh 
solution.  Idaytje  yooi  can  bi-tish  It  off  and 
forget  It  on  the  basis  thst  whst  I  dont  know 
about  the  ehtpping  Industry  wculd  fill  a  great 
many  books,  which  I  freely  admit.  Btrt  I  do 
know  something  about  American  indnetry 
nnd  the  economics  of  a  capitalistic  syeesni 
:ind  I  know  my  bAslc  reasoning  Is  sound  And 
I  sm  enc(au-aged  to  stick  to  my  guns  bv  the 
fact  that  several  ship  operators  hnve  refused 
the  operating  subelMy  and  mannged  to  sur- 
vive, and  that  one  hardy  owner  will  have  no 
part  of  either  btUlding  or  nperating  eubetdy 
aod  aUN  anaafte  to  get  hia  share  of  ttie 
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bualness.     If  one  owner  can  solve  his  prob- 
lems and  compete  prcOtably  then  others  can. 

Obviously  tn  striving  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenRc,  and  I  think  It  Is  a  challenge  that  faces 
all  American  enterprise  In  varying  degree, 
success  cannot  be  achieved  by  any  one  seg- 
ment Of  the  industry  working  alone — capital 
cannot  do  it  alone,  neither  can  management 
nor  labor.  OrPinlzed  labor,  particularly, 
will  have  to  overhaul  Ita  economic  thinking 
drastically  If  ttie  challenge  la  to  be  met. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  anticipated 
operating  subsidies  are  relatively  small,  not 
only  in  actual  dollar  totals,  but  also  In  their 
relationship  to  gross  operating  revenues. 
The  problem  there  of  Increasing  production 
per  man  to  Justify  the  new  wage  scales  should 
bo  easier  to  isolve.  Even  there,  however, 
chances  of  a  solution  are  not  bright  without 
a  realization  by  organized  labor  that  only 
higher  production  per  man  can  In  the  long 
run  Justify  and  sustain  higher  wages.  In 
other  words,  riilslr.      v  -vitrihout  Increas- 

ing production  mer'  .     -  an  Inflationary 

spiral  that  In  the  long  run  cancels  oUt  the 
Increase  Insofar  as  purchasing  power  and  liv- 
ing standards  are  concerned.  But  In  the 
procsss  of  proving  anew  that  economic  fact 
by  a  general  arbitrary  increase  of  30,  40,  or 
50  percent  In  vaB;es  and  then  prices,  we  would 
hike  our  proci  action  costs  and  prices  to  the 
point  where  our  competition  for  foreign 
trade  would  be  tremendously  handicapped 
tmlaw  we  devalued  the  dollar  again,  which 
is  Inflation. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  organized  labor, 
or  its  leaders,  seems  to  be  proceeding  on  the 
obviously  un.'ound  economic  theory  that 
wages  can  be  increased  substantially  without 
relation  to  prixluction.  In  fact,  there  Is  a 
widespread  tendency  not  only  to  level  down 
production  per  man  to  that  of  the  least  ef- 
ficient workers  and  hold  It  there  by  shop 
rules,  but  there  Is  direct  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  new  machinery  or  techniques 
that  win  increase  production  per  man  and 
thereby  make  increases  In  real  wages  eco- 
nomically sound  and  possible.  The  recent 
strike  of  longshoremen  here  in  New  York  Is 
a  perfect  case  in  point. 

Ai  long  as  organized  labor  Insists  on  fol- 
lowing a  policy  of  spreading  scarcity  among 
Us  members  instead  of  helping  to  produce 
and  share  abundance,  neither  the  shipping 
nor  any  other  industry  in  America  stands 
much  chance  of  meeting  the  great  challenge 
facing  the  capitalistic  economy  today. 

I  am,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  stock 
argument  that  increased  wages  unrelated  to 
production  can  be  paid  cut  of  profits.  Per- 
haps In  one  or  two  Isolated  industries  there 
Is  come  semblance  of  economic  truth  to  that 
argument.  Eut  for  industry  as  a  whole.  It 
Is  completely  false.  If  all  net  profits  of  In- 
dustry after  taxes  were  diverted  to  wages 
(and  don't  forget  that  Government  must  get 
Its  tax  revenue  from  some  place,  and  If  cor- 
poration Income  doesn't  produce  It.  then 
workers'  Income  will  have  .o  produce  it)  the 
percentage  Increase  that  could  be  made  In 
wages  today  would  be  Insignificant — less  than 
10  percent.  And,  of  course,  the  capitalistic 
system  would  not  survive  such  a  distribution 
and  our  objective  would  be  defeated. 

The  shipbuilding  subsidy,  larger  in  amount 
and  also  constituting  a  mucl\  larger  per- 
centage of  the  total  cost  of  buildmg  a  ship, 
is  a  much  tougher  proposition  than  the  op- 
erating subsidy.  I  believe  it  can  be  licked 
by  teamwork.  I  have  .r.^pecetl  a  :. umber 
of  wartime  shlpyarc's.  My  r>  :;  :  s.  .  :is  are 
that  manngemcnt  achieveci  .i  ::. :  .i  in  or- 
ganizing the  flow  of  materials  aiul  speeding 
up  production,  but  that  tlie  waste  of  man- 
power in  shipyards  during;  the  war  has  been 
tremendous.  Undoubtedly  umou  featlier- 
bedding  rules  and  juri.stlutional  rows  a.-e 
partly  responslbhi  tor  tiie  very  poor  utilizii- 
tiou  of  manpower  in  shipya.-ds.  but  I  cannot 
help  but  lhii-[k  that  i:'  nraiu'.gement  had  de- 
\ofed  as  much  topnctch  brims  and  ingenuity 
to  la'x>r  relatiotis  and  utilization  us  it  did  to 


laying  out  the  work  and  organizing  the  flow 
of  materials,  a  much  better  record  could 
have  been  made. 

The  late  Wendell  Wlllkie  had  a  sort  of 
litany  which  he  tried  to  lmpres;s  on  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  the  1940  campaign.  "Only  the 
Strong  can  be  free,  and  only  the  productive 
can  be  strong."  I  wish  that  overy  American 
could  keep  that  basic  truth  constantly  In 
mind  In  these  dlfflcult  years  ahead.  Our 
chests  swell  a  bit  when  we  trJk  of  our  war- 
production  record.  We're  pretty  proud  of 
American  production  and  standards  of  liv- 
ing. Let's  not  forget  what  made  both  pos- 
sible— ability  and  v.-ilUngness  to  produce. 


Uii-An^ericar:  Activities 
REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  R  '.NKiN 

O*'     MiSj5i^.-^il'iJ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRICSENTATIVES 

'Monday,  October  22,  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
you  who  listened  to  the  attack  on  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  by 
Walter  Winchell  last  night,  must  have 
been  reminded  of  what  a  great  newspa- 
perman said  once,  when  a  complaint 
against  one  of  his  exposures  came  from 
an  unexpected  source.  He  said:  "A 
farmer  stuck  a  pitchfork  through  a  bin. 
One  prong  of  tlie  fork  went  through  a  rat. 
The  rat  squealed." 

You  have  no  doubt  noticed  that  the 
underworld,  the  housebreakers,  the 
burglars,  the  thieves,  and  ihe  bootleggers 
always  want  to  abolish  the;  grand  jury. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities is  the  grand  jury  ci  America.  It 
represents  the  patriotic,  law-abiding 
people  of  this  country.  Its  members  are 
doing  the  best  they  can  to  protect  our 
country  against  those  subversive  ele- 
ments that  would  destroy  everything  for 
which  cur  young  men  have  been  fighting 
and  dying  on  every  battle  front  in  the 
world. 

Our  country  is  In  graver  danger  from 
within  today  than  it  is  from  without.  A 
wave  of  syndicalism  is  sweeping  over  the 
land,  stirring  up  5trife,  promoting  race 
hatred,  fostering  strikes,  and  threatening 
the  overthrow  of  this  Government  and 
the  destruction  of  our  American  way  of 
Ufe. 

They  are  not  only  carrying  on  their 
subversive  plots  against  this  Government 
but  are  using  the  radio,  the  motion-pic- 
ture shows,  and  certain  elements  of  the 
press  to  spread  their  poi;onous  propa- 
ganda. They  want  to  get  rid  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  be- 
cause our  investigators  are  checking  up 
on  them  and  exposing  their  activities  to 
the  world 

Tltry  call  themselves  Communists  now, 
and  say  they  are  out  to  destroy  the  capi- 
talistic system.  What  they  mean  by  a 
capitalist  is  not  merely  the  rich,  or  even 
the  well-to-do.  When  they  speak  of  the 
capuali.stic  system  they  mean  that  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  that  enables  a  man 
U)  own  hi.s  own  land,  his  own  home,  his 
own  farm  hi?  own  business  establish- 
ment, or  lo  carry  on  any  free  enterprise 
m  the  land,  from  a  fr.ctory  to  a  dairy 
farm. 


The  other  day  we  had  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  one 
WilliJim  Z.  Foster,  now  the  head  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  America.  I  read  to 
him  the  following  statement  from  the 
recorfl  of  an  investigation  of  Communist 
propaganda  made  by  a  House  cominit- 
tee  iti  1830.  The  statement  reads  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Bachman.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  a 
statement  it  Is  reported  you  made  In  1928. 
You  ijiade  an  acceptance  speech  on  May  25. 
1928.  ivhen  you  accepted  the  nomination  for 
Presidjent. 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bachman,  Let  me  ask  you  whether  or 
not,  iti  part,  you  made  this  statement: 

"No-  Communist,  no  matter  how  many 
votes  be  should  secure  in  a  national  election, 
couldi  even  if  he  would,  become  President  of 
the  pfesent  Government.  When  a  Commu- 
nist nsads  a  government  of  the  United 
States  (and  that  day  will  come  jtist  as  surely 
as  th«  sun  rises),  that  government  will  not 
be  a  capitalistic  government,  but  a  Soviet 
govertiment.  and  behind  this  government 
will  stand  the  Red  Army  to  enforce  the  dlc- 
tator^lp  of  the  proletariat." 

Mr.  Foster.  I  made  that;  I  think  I  made 
that.  It  sounds  like  what  I  said.  I  do  not 
know, that  Is  word  for  word,  but  It  Is  in  sub- 
stancf  what  I  said. 

He  admitted  the  other  day  before  the 
Comoiittee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
that  he  had  not  changed  his  position  on 
this  tnatter.  Remember  that  his  posi- 
tion is  that  of  every  Communist  and 
"felldw  traveler"  in  America,  from  Jo- 
hannles  Steele  up  and  down. 

Note  he  says: 

When  a  Communist  heads  a  government 
of  th<  United  States  ( and  that  day  will  come 
Just  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises) ,  that  govern- 
ment will  not  be  a  capitalistic  government, 
but  a  Soviet  government,  and  behind  this 
govertiment  will  stand  the  R?d  Army  to 
enforce  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

I  then  produced  a  pamphlet  called 
Syndicalism,  written  by  this  same  Wil- 
liam Z.  Foster  many  years  ago.  He  ad- 
mitted writing  it,  but  said  he  had  re- 
pudiated it.  I  asked  him  when  he  re- 
pudiated it.  He  said  when  he  became  a 
Communist  and  joined  the  Communist 
Party. 

Wiaen  you  read  the  statement  he  made 
then,  and  examine  the  policies  he  and 
his  party  are  pursuing  now,  you  can 
understand  that  it  was  not  much  of  a 
reformation  to  change  from  a  Syndi- 
cahsl  to  a  Communist  In  the  twinkhng 
of  a>i  eye,  merely  turning  a  mental 
somersault  overnight. 

Nok  let  us  see  what  Mr,  Foster  said 
back  in  the  days  before  he  was  converted 
to  ctmmunism.  In  this  pamphlet  on 
syndicalism,  which  he  admits  he  wrote, 
we  find  this  statement  on  the  subject  of 
general  strikes: 

THE    GENER-IL   STRHtE   AND   THE    ARMED    FORCES 

Once  the  general  strike  Is  in  active  opera- 
tion. It  he  greatest  obstacle  to  Its  success  will 
be  the  armed  forces  of  capitalism — soldiers, 
police,  detectives,  etc.  This  formidable  force 
will  5e  used  energetically  by  the  capitalists 
to  br«ak  the  general  strike.  The  Syndicalists 
have  given  much  study  to  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  this  force  and  have  found  the  solu- 
tion lor  It.  Their  proposed  tactics  are  very 
dlHerent  from  those  used  by  rebels  in  former 
revolutions.  They  are  not  going  to  mass 
themselves  and  allow  themselves  to  be 
slaughtered  by  capitalism's  trained  mur- 
derer!  in   the   orthodox   way.    Theirs   Is    a 
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safer,  more  elective,  anc.  more  inodern 
method.  They  are  going  to  defeat  the  armed 
forces  by  dlsorganlztng  and  demoralizing 
them. 

A  fruitful  source  of  this  disorganization 
will  be  the  extreme  dlfBcuIty  the  armed  forces 
will  exp«-lence  In  securln?  supplies  and 
transportation.  Modem  amiles,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  have  Immense  ijsenals.  powder 
works^  and  otii«r  industrial  establislaments 
behind  them  to  furnish  the  n  their  supplies 
of  ammunition,  arms.  fooc.  and  clothing 
They  also  must  have  the  railroads  constantly 
at  their  dlspoeal  for  transportation.  When 
the  general  strike  has  halted  these  Industries 
the  army  will  be  striken  with  paralysis.  An- 
other source  of  dlsorganiza:ion  will  be  the 
division  of  the  armed  forces  Into  minute 
detachments  to  gtiard  the  nany  beleagtiered 
gates  of  capitalism.  The  strikers,  or  revolu- 
tionists, will  t>e  everywhere,  and  will  every- 
where seize  or  disable  whatever  capitalist 
property  they  can  lay  theli*  hands  on.  To 
protect  this  pr»>perty  the  armed  forces  will 
have  to  be  divided  into  a  riyriad  erf  guards 
and  scattered  along  tlae  thousands  of  mUes  of 
railroads  and  around  the  mi.ny  public  biUld- 
Ings,  bridges,  factories,  etc.  The  wealthy 
capitalists  themselves  will  also  need  generous 
guards.  The  most  Important  Indurtrles, 
such  as  transportation,  raining,  etc..  will  have 
to  be  operated  in  some  manner.  To  do  th  s 
will  require  many  tl:iousand.s  more  of  soldiers 
and  police. 

The  result  will  be  that  the  armed  forces 
will  be  minutely  subdivided,  and  through  the 
loss  of  the  solidarity  aiKl  discipline,  from 
whence  they  derive  their  strengtii,  they  will 
cease  to  be  a  fighting  organiiation.  They 
will  degenerate  into  a  ma&.j  of  armed  indi- 
viduals scattered  far  and  wi(ie  over  the  coun- 
try. These  Individuals  car.  be  easily  over- 
whelmed and  disarmed,  or  what  is  more 
likely,  as  they  will  be  mostly  worklngmen 
and  in  sympathy  with  th«  general  strike, 
induced  to  Join  the  ranks  of  their  strtkmg 
feUow  virorkers.  Once  the  disorganization  of 
the  armed  forces  is  complete  the  revolu- 
tionists will  seize  the  unprotected  Industries 
and  proceed  to  reorganize  s»)Ciety. 

I  want  you  to  read  that  statement 
carefully,  and  then  comp^ire  its  program 
with  the  wave  of  unjustifiable  strikes 
that  are  sweeping  over  the  country  today, 
sponsored  by  every  Communist  in 
America,  at  a  time  when  we  are  still  at 
war,  with  millions  of  our  young  men  still 
in  the  armed  forces,  at  $50  s  mcwith. 

BLOODSHED 

But  Mr  Foster,  the  head  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  America,  and  the  leader 
of  their  fellow  travelers,  has  this  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  bloodshed: 

But  tbe  prospect  of  blocKlshed  does  not 
frighten  the  Syndicalist  worker  as  it  does  tbe 
parlor  Socialist. 

In  that  connection  I  might  .^^ay.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  bloodshed  of  our  serv- 
icemen on  foreign  battlefields  has  never 
frightened  the  Communists  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  plotting  to  overthrow  the 
very  Govemmcnt  these  boys  are  fighting 
to  sustain. 

In  order  for  the  Syndicalist,  or  the 
IWW  of  that  day — the  Communist  of 
today — to  understand  how  to  wreck 
American  industries  and  bring  about  the 
revolution  they  so  ardently  crave.  Mr. 
Rwter  gives  them  this  discourse  on  sabo- 
tage; 

SABOTAGE 

Next  to  the  partial  strike  the  most  effec- 
tive weapon  used  by  Syndicalicts  in  their 
dally  warfare  on  capitalism  l;  sabotage.  Sab- 
otage is  a  very  general  term.  It  Is  used  to  de- 
scribe all  those  tactics,  save  the  boycott  and 


the  strike  prcper.  which  are  used  by  wcrkem 
lo  wnng  conceasions  from  iheir  empioycrj  by 
inflicting  lossea  on  them  through  the  stop- 
ping or  slowing  down  of  Industry,  turning  out 
of  poor  product,  etc.  Theae  tactics,  and  con- 
sequently, the  forms  of  sabotage,  are  very 
numerous.  Many  of  them  are  closely  related 
in  character.  Often  two  or  more  kinds  of 
sabotage  are  used  simultaneously  or  m  con- 
Jonction  with  the  strike. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  practiced  form  of 
sabotage  is  the  restriction  by  the  workers  of 
their  output.  Disgruntled  workers  ail  over 
the  world  instinctively  and  continually  prac- 
tice this  form  of  sabotage,  which  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  soldiering.  The  English  labor 
uniona,  by  the  establishment  of  maximum 
outputs  for  their  member,  are  widely  atkd  suc- 
cessfully practicing  it.  It  Is  a  fruitful  soiu-ce 
of  their  strength. 

The  most  widely  known  form  of  sabotage  Is 
that  known  as  putting  the  machinery  on 
strike.  The  Syndicalist  goes  on  strike  to  tie 
up  Industry.  If  his  striking  falls  to  do  this, 
If  strike  breakers  are  secured  to  take  his 
place,  he  accomplishes  his  purpose  by  putting 
the  machinery  on  strike  through  temporarily 
disabling  it.  If  he  Is  a  railroader  he  cuts 
wires,  puts  cement  In  switches,  signals,  etc.. 
runs  locomotives  into  turntable  pits,  and 
tries  in  every  possible  way  to  temporarily 
disorganize  the  delicately  adjusted  railroad 
system.  If  he  is  a  machinist  or  factory  work- 
er, and  hasn't  ready  access  to  the  machinery, 
he  will  hire  out  as  a  scab  and  surreptitiously 
put  emery  dust  In  the  bearings  of  the  ma- 
chinery or  otherwise  disable  it.  Oftentimes 
he  takes  time  by  the  forelock,  and  when  going 
on  sulke  puts  the  machinery  on  strike  with 
him  bjr  hiding,  stealmg,  or  destroying  some 
smail  indispensable  machine  part  which  is 
difficult  to  replace.     •     •     • 

•  •  •  By  systematically  working  slow 
and  clumsy  and  del}l>erately  spoiling  their 
work  and  building  material,  they  have  de- 
moralized the  building  industry.  The  build- 
ing contractors  are  unable  to  ccpe  with  these 
insidious  tacUcs.  In  1910  they  called  a  mass 
meeting  of  30,CXX)  capitalists,  landlords,  and 
architects  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  com- 
bat them. 

•  •  •  This  fear  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  France.  The  mere  threat  of  the  striking 
textile  workers  of  Lawrence  to  sabote  their 
machinery  and  product  In  ease  they  were 
forced  back  to  work  was  a  powerful  deter- 
rent to  prevent  their  master  Irom  breaking 
their  strike.  These  scared  individuals  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  1.000  ways  in  which 
rebsllloos  workers  can  spoil  cloth  without 
fear  of  detection. 

•  •  •  Sabotage  is  peculiarly  a  weapon 
of  the  rebel  sninority  Its  successful  appli- 
cation, unlike  the  strike,  does  not  require 
tlie  cooperation  of  all  the  workers  interested. 
A  few  rebels  can,  undetected,  sabotage  and 
demoralize  an  industry  and  force  the  weak  or 
timid  m.ijority  to  share  in  its  benefits.  The 
Syndicalists  are  not  concerned  that  the 
methods  of  sabotage  may  be  imderhanded  or 
unmanly.  They  are  very  successful  and  that 
is  all  they  ask  of  them.  They  scoff  at  the 
sentimental  objection  that  sabotage  destroys 
the  worker's  pride  In  his  work.  Ihey  prefer 
to  be  able  to  more  successfully  fight  their 
oppressors,  rather  than  lo  cater  to  any  false 
sense  of  pride. 

Read  that  statement  and  note  the 
picket  lines  around  jalaces  of  employment 
where  there  has  never  been  complaint  of 
di.<icrimination  and  no  protest  against 
low  wages. 

We  are  told  that  pickets  have  been 
ordered  to  surrotind  oil  refineries  where 
the  workers  have  never  made  complaint 
and  to  bludgeon  those  workers  and  pre- 
vent their  going  to  then  daily  jobs.  In 
one  instance  we  are  told  that  the  United 
States  Government  seized  and  took  over 
the  plant  as  result  of  these  interferences. 


It  reminds  us  of  another  statement  m 
this  pamphlet  on  sjmdicallym,  written  by 
this  Communist,  William  Z.  Foster,  whose 
fellow  travelers  aie  now  abusing  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
He  goes  on  to  say: 

The  Syndicalist  Is  as  "vncGrupulous"  in  his 
choice  of  weapons  to  llgbt  Ma  everyday  bat- 
tles as  for  his  final  struggle  ^th  capitalism. 
He  allows  no  coasiderations  of  "legality," 
religion,  patriotism,  "honor, "•  "duty,"  etc.,  to 
Rtand  In  the  way  of  his  adoption  of  effective 
tactics. 

Remember  tliat  the  man  who  wrote 
this  pamphlet  on  sjTidicalism.  telling  how 
to  stir  a  revolution,  claims  to  have  been 
suddenly  converted  to  communism, 
which  is  now  plotting  the  overthrow  of 
this  Government,  and  carrying  out  the 
program  of  syndicalism  written  by  ita 
leader  many  year?  ago:  not  only  that,  but 
these  Communists  and  fellow  tra\elers 
are  today  branding  a.'^  rrjt.  •  lalists  and 
reactionaries  President  Truman,  Secre- 
tary Byrnes.  Herbert  Hoover,  Poster 
Dulles,  and  every  other  patriotic  Ameri- 
can who  does  not  subscribe  to  their  de- 
structive doctrines. 

They  and  their  fellow  travelers  are 
demanding  the  abolition  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  whose 
members  are  laborinfr  for  the  protection 
of  this  Government  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  American  institutions. 


Matfrnai  and  Child  Wfltare 
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-KON  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  23  ^etfislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  22) .  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  ^^  Pif^sident.  I  a.-^k 
unanimous  consen:  :,  ;.ave  printed  in 
Appendix  of  the  Recc»rd  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  Parents'  Magazine 
endorsing  Senate  bill  1318,  introduced  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
PefpkrI.  and  House  bi]!  3922  introduced 
by  Representative  M.vr  y  .N\ >r  :  r  n. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

SIX  WOBOe  AKt.  «>   Z.^  :  r 

(By  Clara  Savage  1 1  t:»c!.ii.    (aitor.  the 
Parents'  M;  i-  /..i.t 

"Do  we  as  a  Nation  intend  to  provide  every 
mother,  regardless  of  where  she  lives  or  what 
the  family  income  is.  with  an  opportunity  to 
get  modem,  scientific  maternity  care?  Or 
shall  we  remain  content  with  present  con- 
ditions under  which  some  mothers  and  babies 
get  the  best  care  available  anywhere  in  the 
world  while  others  get  littJe  or  no  skilled 
medical  attention^'* 

It's  Senator  Cr-Atnu:  Pepfes  speaking,  as  be 
Introduces  a  bill  in  Congrest — the  same  bill 
that  B4rs.  Mast  Nobton  Introduced  in  the 
Hotise.  The  biU  has  a  name  which  is  '  M:^- 
ternal  and  Child  Welfare  Act  of  1945."  Cdi 
how  prosaic  and  even  dull  that  collection  cf 
six  words  and  a  date  sounds.  Actually,  back 
of  those  words  lie  more  chlld-t>ed  tragedy, 
more  heartrending  need  and  more  regard  for 
human  life  than  has  ever  before  wrapped  it- 
self up  in  a  bill  l)efore  Congress — a  bll!  that 
looks  as  though  it  might  pa»s. 


AIMS 


APPKXDIX  TO  THK  roXf ipj-SSIONAL  RE(:ORD 


M 


Ar.d  lUafB  Just  the  point.  Tl  .s  'nil  has  a 
chance,  U  you  and  I  and  our  neighbors  knew 
enough  about  It.  :ind  care  enough  about  it  to 
help.  And  if  we  don't— well,  put  it  this  way: 
Each  year  sonne  200.000  mothers  in  this 
country  go  through  childbirth  without  the 
care  of  a  physician.  Think  back  to  the  hours 
when  you  were  bringing  a  child  into  the 
world.  The  dcctor  waa  there,  nurses  wsre 
there,  an  anesthetist  stood  retdy.  You  were 
suffering  and  in  pain,  perhaps  in  terror,  but 
you  knew  everything  was  being  done  that 
could  be  done  to  safeguard  you  and  your 
baby.  Then  think  cf  the  £00,000  other  women 
who  knew  no  uuch  care.  They  struggled 
through  without  a  dcctor — or  ptrhaps  they 
dlrrt 

A;.d  rgaln  thoiisands  of  b.ihies  die  at  birth 
or  soon  after  birth  in  this  country.  Thou- 
sands of  these  babies  would  not  die  if  the.r 
mothers  had  the  right  care  before  and  after 
childbirth.  It  ii;  common  knowledge  that  a 
large  proportion  of  these  baby  deaths,  as  well 
as  mother  deaths,  are  preventable.  Then 
what  on  earth  Is  the  matter?  Why  isn't 
something  done ' 

That's  not  as  simple  a  question  as  It  may 
Rpp?ar  For  instance,  the  lives  of  31,000 
b.ibirs  could  have  been  saved  in  1  year,  if 
every  State  had  given  its  babies  as  good  care 
as  did  the  Statu  of  Connecticut.  The  lives 
of  3,000  mothers  could  have  been  saved,  that 
same  year,  if  every  State  had  given  Its  moth- 
ers as  good  carr  :is  did  the  State  of  M  nne- 
Rota.  It  sounds  as  though  one  were  talking 
In  riddles,  does  it  It?  Just  what  has  geog- 
raphy to  do  wlt.n  the  llfr  ,  :-,i  cit-rii  of  thou- 
sands of  women  and  bab  (.';  '  It  ;,,ls  a  lot  to 
do  with  It.  The  richer  Sta'es — those  whose 
per  capita  wealth  is  relatively  high — can  col- 
lect ample  money  via  taxes  to  provide  pre- 
natal clinics  ar  d  well-baby  clinics  and  all 
sorts  of  desirable  health  care.  Per  capita 
wealth  also  makes  a  State  a  good  place  for 
doctors  and  nuriies  to  locate  and  assures  well- 
equipped,  well-supported  hospitals.  It  Is  the 
poorer  State  anJ  rural  districts  that  run  up 
cur  horrifying  maternal-  and  baby-death 
figures. 

Is  there  any  Justice  or  democracy  In  a 
situation  that  safeguarc's  the  life  of  a  baby 
If  he  happens  to  be  lucky  enough  to  be  born 
In  Connecticut  or  some  one  of  the  other  well- 
to-do  States,  but  stacks  the  cards  against  him 
r.nd  h!-  mother  .f  he  lives  In  one  of  the  poorer 
States?  Do  we.  as  .^merirnns.  believe  in  that 
kind  of  thing? 

No;  we  don't.  a;..l  v.f  :.fvoi  did.  It  is  Just 
that  we  haven:  sm  i  a.van-.  haven't  seen 
clearly  enout;h.  what  was  happening,  and 
why.  and  interestingly  enough,  what  brought 
us  to  a  rcalizaiion  of  the  situation  was  the 
cnnvict.on  that  servicemen's  wives  and  babies 
;  )i  uld  have  the  best  possible  care  at  a  cost 
i.iey  could  a.T^rd.  Patriotism,  gratitude. 
Warm-hearted  humanity  resulted  In  wartime 
lepislntlon  whic  i  made  this  possible. 

Now  It's  pcac«t:nie  And  the  question  b?- 
fore  the  House  n ;  .;  -if  St :  <•  and  the  coun- 
try 48  whether  vvc  c.i  «.■  m  .>;n  about  babies 
isnd  their  mothers— ail  babies  and  all  moth- 
ers, no  matter  where  they  live,  no  matter 
how  much  money  they  have,  no  matter  what 
their  color,  race,  or  religion- to  see  that  not 
one  of  them  shall  dl?  needlessly,  Dj  we  care 
enough?  If  we  do.  we  will  get  behind  this 
bill  now  up  for  consideration  and  push  with 
all  cur  might.  This  bill  means  that  money 
will  be  appropriated  for  a  10-year  program 
of  necessary  Infant  and  maternal  care.  The 
United  States  Children's  Bure.-.u  will  be  the 
Bdmlnistratlve  agency  that  will  work  with 
t^o  States  to  s;e  that  the  best  in  health 
crj  13  provided  for  mothers  and  babies  and 
young  children.  In  every  State,  without  fear 
or  favor  or  dvpllcatlon. 

Those  leadeis  in  this  ccuntry  who  know 
how  shameful  are  our  maternal  and  Infant 
death  rates  and  who  know,  from  wartime 
erpjr.ence.  what  can  and  should  be  dene 
r.b^Ut  them,  are  behind  this  bi'.l  ICO  percent. 


Where  c:  ;.  ;  stand?  What  will  you  do? 
You  can  discuss  this  legislat.on,  you  can 
work  for  it  as  an  Individual  or  in  your  wom- 
an's club,  child-study  group,  or  your  Parent- 
Teacher  Association.  You  can  write  or  tele- 
graph the  S3nators  from  your  S-tate  In  favor 
of  Senate  bill  1318  and  your  Representatives 
In  the  House  In  favor  of  H.  R  3322.  (They 
are  the  same  bill.)  Address  ijenatcrs  care 
of  the  Senate  OfHce  Building  and  Representa- 
tives In  care  of  the  House  Offlca  Building. 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Do  something  and  do 
it  now. 


Healings  on  Reclamation  Fn  jects 


Veterans     H?.ve     Difecu'.ty     ii     Or:«  n  n- 
.^l■to^Ilobiies    From    Surp  us    D.spc.ui 


.^■.~ercy 


LXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARC  \Dr  j^;. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  19.  1945 

M  I  Ai:c  .m:z.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  and  include 
letters  and  telegrams  from  my  constitu- 
ents in  regard  to  their  proolems,  I  wish 
to  include  in  these  remarks  an  excerpt 
from  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
C\;pi.  William  A.  Dodd.  a  friend  of  mine 
in  my  district,  in  regard  to  1  he  difficulties 
which  veterans  are  confronted  with  in 
the  purchase  of  surplus  automobiles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  passed  leg- 
islation for  the  disposal  of  surplus  war 
material  and  it  was  intended  that  veter- 
ans would  have  preferential  considera- 
tion; however,  I  have  had  complaints 
from  the  State  commander  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Department  of  the  American  Legion, 
and  many  veterans  returned  from  the 
war,  who  state  that  they  are  unable  to 
p-jrchase  surplus  automobiles,  as  well  as 
other  surplus  material,  and  the  letter 
frorr.  Cr.otain  Dodd  is  typical  of  many 
wh,    1  I  h.ave  received. 

:.i:  s- faker.  I  hope  the  department 
charged  with  the  obligation  to  dispose  of 
this  surplus  war  material  will  make  every 
effort  to  give  the  opportunity  to  our  vet- 
erans to  secure  some  of  thi.s  surplus  war 
material,  for  it  is  agreed  that  we  are  all 
in  favor  of  giving  to  the  veterans  every 
consideration  and  preference  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Not  long  ago  I  wrote  you  concerning  the 
disposition  of  surplus  property  (Qovern- 
meut).  especially  automobllea.  to  veterans. 
I've  got  several  letters  but  no  action  out  of 
these  d bureaucrats.  It  Is  next  to  Im- 
possible for  a  veteran  to  get  a  car  without 
spending  more  for  rttorney  fees  and  travel 
expenses  than  the  car  Is  worth,  not  to  men- 
tion the  time  and  effort. 

I  understand  that  dealers  are  allowed  to 
buy  cars  In  lota  of.  say.  90,  at  $150  to  $200 
each.  They  then  sell  them  at  the  ceiling 
price  (or  over)  of  $300  to  $1,000.  A  veteran 
can't  buy  Just  one  car,  unless  he  is  a  farmer 
or  needs  It  for  a  delivery  car,  and  so  forth, 
and  then  its  double  tough. 

I  think  the  whole  set-up  Is  screwy  and 
benefitG  only  a  few  dealers — not  the  veterans. 
You  will  doubtless  be  unable  to  change  the 
present  p>olicy.  but  I  wanted  you  to  know  that 
every  veteran  I've  seen  is  100-percent  disgust- 
ed WKh  the  present  method  of  svuplus  prop- 
erty disposal. 


EpCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF    OKI-^HCilA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  23.  1945 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
Department  Appropriations  will  begin 
hearings  tomorrow  morning  on  estimates 
totaling  $93,367,000  for  28  reclamation 
projects.  The  hearings  are  expected  to 
run  for  2  or  3  days.  I  will  place  in  the 
Recor»  a  list  of  these  proJ3cts  in  order 
that  tte  membership  may  be  advised  as 
to  whait  projects  will  bo  up  for  considera- 
tion. The  list  of  projects  and  amounts 
requested  as  supplemental  estimates  for 
the  fistal  year  1946  as  set  forth  in  House 
Docunient  No.  331,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  are  as  follows: 

Bureau  cf  Reclarnation 

teCLAMATlON    FUND.    SPECIAL    TVHD 

Salaries  and  expenses  (other  than 

proj^t  oCices) {1.000,000 

Generi   Investigations 3.000,000 

Pre  J  3cfc : 

Boisi    project,    Idaho,    Payette 

division 2.  000.  000 

MiniUcka  project,  Idaho 720.000 

Rio  Grande  p^pject,  'New  Mex- 
ico-Texas   750.000 

D?schutes  project,  Oregon 1.003.000 

K'.artath  project,  Oregon _  1,000,000 

OvTyhce  project,  Oregon 190.000 

Vale  project.  Oregon 3,000 

Ken^rlck  project.  Wyoming...  500.000 

Rlvetton  project,  Wyoming 1,  COO.  000 

Shcahone     proj3ct,     Wyoming, 

Haart  Mountain  division 1.000.000 

Pjw#r   division.. 1,124.000 


Total,   from   the   reclama- 
tion  fluid 


.-  13.287.000 


VKZILVL  FtJND  CONSTKCCnON 

Gila  pjoject.  Arizona 2,  000,  000 

Davis  bam  project,  Arizona-Ne- 
vada   10,000.000 

Centrsi  Valley  project.  California.  18.  500. 000 

Kings  tliver  project,  California 197,  000 

Coloraio-Blg  Thompson   project, 

Colofado .._  7.  683,  000 

San  H|ls  project,  Colorado 1,  000,  000 

Boise    project,    Idaho,   Anderson 

Ranih _  1,925.000 

Palisades  project.  Idaho 1.000.  000 

Hungrt  Horse  project.  Montana.,  1,  500. 000 

Tucunicarl  project.  New  Mexico.  2,000,000 

Lugerc-Altus  project,  Oklahohia.  2.020.000 

Provo  River  project.  Utah -  860. 000 

Columbia   Basin   project,  Wash- 
ington   11,000.000 

Yakima      project,     Washington, 

Rozi  division 1,660.000 

fTotal,   general   fund,  con- 
struction   61,335.000 

I         COLORADO    RIVER    DAM    FTTNS 

B.-)ulder    Canyon    project     (All -American 
Canal).  $3,827,000. 

O0LORAD3    riVER    DEVELOPMENT    rCTNB 

Colorado    River    Development    Fund    (ex- 
penditure account),  $1,000,000. 

FORT  PECK   PROJECT,   MONTANA 

Fort^  Peck  project.  Montana,  $2,000,000. 

EIISSOXTRI    RIVER    EASTN 

Missouri  River  Easin,  Cll,9i8,000. 
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EXTENSION  OF  FJEMARKS 

HON.  BURr<£I  R.  }^A"i-i^^K 

OF   SOUTH   C.VEO;a>'A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNIT5D  STATES 

WedJtesdav,  October  24   (leoislative  day 

of  Monday.  October  22).  1945 

Mr.  MAYBANK  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  President  of  tlie  United  States 
addressed  the  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
military  training.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  three  editofiiils  dealing  with 
this  subject;  one  from  the  New  York 
Times  entitled  '"The  Presfdenfs  Pro- 
gram." one  from  the  New  York  Tribune 
entitled  "Can  We  Do  Less?"  and  one  from 
the  Washington  Post  entitled  "Training 
for  All."  all  appearing  in  today's  issues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  October  34. 

1945  i, 

THE     PRXSIDEMT'S     PROORAM 

nrasldent  Tnunan  told  Cong.ess  yesterday 
that  we  must  face  the  hard  fact  ■  tliat  peace 
must  be  built  upon  power,  as  well  as  upon 
good  Will  and  good  deeds."  Then  he  him- 
self faced  the  hard  choice  of  how  we  best 
can  retain  the  great  international  power  we 
have  won.  To  this  end  he  recommended  to 
Congress  the  passage  of  a  universal  military 
training  act  as  a  cornerstone  of  our  military 
establishment.  His  language  was  plain.  His 
position  is  unequivocal.  It  is  a  p>osition  and 
a  program  with  which  this  newspaper  hearti- 
ly agrees: 

1.  A  comparatively  small  Regular  Army. 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 

2.  A  greatly  strengtened  National  Guard 
and  Organized  Reserve  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps. 

3.  A  General  Reserve  com{X)sed  of  all  the 
male  citizens  of  the  Unitec  States  who  have 
received  training,  to  be  built  up  by  establish- 
ing a  year  of  intensive  military  training  for 
each  yoxmg  man  reaching  the  age  of  18  years 
or  upon  graduation  from  high  school,  which- 
ever is  later,  or  at  the  age  of  17  years  if  his 
high -school  course  has  be<n  completed  and 
he  has  his  parents'  consen.. 

The  President  recognizss  and  stales  clearly 
the  many  arguments  that  have  been  made 
against  universal  military  ttalnmg.  To  those 
who  label  it  •ctmscrlption"  and  attempt  to 
damn  It  with  that  word,  he  answer*  that  the 
trainees  would  not  be  enro  led  in  any  armed 
•ervtce;  they  could  not  be  inducted  into  such 
servioea  except  by  a  lurthei  act  of  Congraas: 
they  would  be  no  closer  tj  membership  In 
the  Army.  N*vy.  or  Marines  than  If  they  had 
no  training.  The  point  Is,  If  a  crisis  should 
come  and  we  had  again  to  conscript  our 
manpower,  theat  jroung  men  would  be 
trained — not  untrained,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  every  crisis  in  our  hlstcry. 

To  those  who  say  that  adoption  of  universal 
training  would  Indicate  a  lack  of  faith  In  in- 
ternational organization,  the  President's 
answer  is  that  it  would  show  Instead  the 
sincerity  of  our  Intention?  to  support  such 
an  orpaniw»tion  by  maintaining  the  power 
with  which  to  assist  othei  peace-loving  na- 
tions in  enforcing  its  authority. 

To  thi'ise  who  have  said,  let  s  wait  a  while 
and  see  what  our  commitments  a^-e  going  to 
be  and  whether  we  will  ne<,'d  a  large  military 
establishment,  the  President's  answer  Is  that 
no  once  can  foresee  the  future,  but  that  ex- 
perience has  tauerht  U3  that  we  cannot  wait 
until  a  crisis  arrives  to  be(;ln  to  prepare.  If 
time  proves  the  program  unnecessary  it  can 


be  modified.  Uui  ;r  we  scrap  now  the  camp 
installaUons,  the  esEeutial  equipment  and  the 
training  grounds  we  have,  then  these  things 
cannot  be  Improvised  overnight  If  it  should 
be  proved  later  that  a  strong  military  force 
Is  needed. 

To  those  who  have  argued  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  atomic  bomb  has  made  tuineces- 
sary  a  strong  Army.  Navy  or  Marine  force,  the 
President  answers  as  does  General  Marshall — 
whom  he  quotas — that  every  technological 
advancement  in  war  has  made  necessary  a 
greater  deployment  of  manpower,  and  that 
the  more  complex  the  machines  cf  war  be- 
come the  more  necessary  it  Is  to  give  men 
Intensive  training  In  how  to  handle  them 

Finally,  the  President  asks  and  answers  the 
question  of  what  alternative  program  has 
t)een  offo-ed  by  the  opponents  of  universal 
training.  It  has  been,  he  says  truly,  "nothing 
but  pious  hope  and  dangerous  wishful  thlnk- 
Ine."  Those  are  luxuries  in  which  we  canncc 
Indulge  ourselves  In  the  imrd-headed  wond 
of  today. 

It  took  great  political  courage  for  the 
President  to  speak  as  he  did.  He  might  have 
hedged  on  the  subject  by  suggesting  several 
altemptives.  such  as  were  put  forward  yester- 
day by  some  less  courageous  Congressmen 
after  listening  to  his  speech.  Spree.d  the 
program  over  3  or  4  years.  Integrate  it  with 
a  school  program.  Build  up  a  reserve  only 
through  a  volunteer  National  Guard  These 
and  other  halfway  measures  might  be  worse 
than  nothing,  lor  the  very  reason  that  they 
would  give  us  a  sense  of  false  security  The 
President  has  the  better  plan:  a  year  of  con- 
centrated training  in  handling,  the  weapons 
of  war  that  will  give  us.  If  another  emergency 
arises,  the  trained  reserves  we  did  not  have 
In  1941.  or  in  1917.  or  In  1898.  or  ever  be- 
fore in  our  history,  but  which  we  had  better 
have  if  another  crisis  comes,  unless  we  wish 
to  be  destroyed. 

"There  will  be  better  answer*,  we  hope.  In 
the  days  to  come."  said  the  President,  voic- 
ing the  wishes  of  us  all.  "The  United  States 
will  always  strive  for  those  better  answers — 
for  the  kind  of  tried  and  tested  world  co- 
operation which  will  make  for  p>eace  and  har- 
mony among  all  nations.  It  will  continue 
to  strive  to  reach  that  period  quickly  But 
that  time  has  not  yet  arrived.  •  •  •  It 
Is  our  solemn  duty  In  this  hour  of  victory 
to  make  sure  that  in  the  years  to  come  no 
porslble  aggressor  or  group  of  aggressors  can 
endanger  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  ' 

The  President  has  stated  the  Issue  clearly. 
We  have  the  choice :  a  sure  and  certain  peace 
with  honor,  because  we  are  strong;  an  In- 
secure peace  built  on  the  unsure  sands  of 
pious  hope  and  wishful  thinking  We  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  this  country  have 
the  wisdom  to  see  this,  and  the  courage  and 
strength  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  insure 
peace  with  honor.  Congreaa  should  art 
promptly  to  adopt  a  plan  for  universal  mili- 
tary training, 

I  From  the  New  York  Tribune] 

CAN  WS  DO  LISST 

President  Truman's  meMsge,  advocath^g 
universal  military  training,  may  well  stand 
In  the  future  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
documents  In  American  history.  If  the  Im- 
pllcatiOTis  of  this  propoeal  were  not  so  far- 
reaching  there  would  be  less  opposition  to 
It  and  doubt  about  It.  Every  thoughtful 
person  Is  aware  that  to  Institute  a  pystem 
of  compulsory  1-year  military  training  and 
military  discipline  for  every  male  citizen  of 
the  United  States  Is  to  tnstltute  a  radical 
Innovation  in  American  socio-cconcmic  lire, 
the  effects  of  which  might  gp  a  long  way 
In  many  directions  which  cannot  well  be 
foreseen.  But  the  stark  question  is.  Can  we 
do  less? 

If  the  Nation  Is  to  survive  It  can  only 
survive  In  strength  as  a  nation.  We  cannot 
hire  anyone  else  to  fulfill  the  essential  func- 
tion of  lending  strength  and  defensive  force 
to  our  society.    A  city  can  employ  a  «peclal- 


Ized  police  to  serve  Its  requirements  of  force 
and  order,  a  nation  cannot  do  so.  If  it  is 
to  Uve  as  an  effective  factor  In  the  world 
It  must  draw  its  power  from  the  sources 
within  Itself,  from  the  waitneness  of  Ma 
cltlsens  to  serve  in  its  interest*  and  from 
their  ability  to  do  so  in  an  emcrget>cy.  In 
asking  the  Congress  for  a  system  of  universal 
military  training  President  Truman  is.  in 
effect,  asking  the  country  whether  It  will 
show  that  willingness  and  will  expend  the 
costs  of  acquiring  that  abtUty  ar.d  whether 
it  will  agiee  to  do  so  now.  while  the  lessons 
of  two  great  wars  are  vivid  In  Its  memory. 

The  plan  proposed  la  that  recommended 
by  General  of  the  Army  M.irahall.  It  Is  a 
plan  which  allows  for  all  the  unforeseeable 
technical  developments  of  warfare  by  pro- 
viding only  a  relatively  small  and  flexible 
standing  army,  but  which  also  allows  for 
the  colossal  man-power  demarrds  which  any 
future  war  would  make,  whatever  its  tech- 
nical shape,  by  building  up  a  vast  pool  of 
elementarily  trained  citizen  soldiers  who 
could  be  quickly  drawn  Into  any  kind  of 
army  which  might  be  demanded  by  another 
eme.-^gency.  The  trained  citizenry  would  not. 
as  In  the  case  of  the  unwieldly  Kur^pean 
conscript  armies  of  the  ea/ly  years  of  the 
century,  be  regimented  Into  any  military 
structure.  They  would,  however,  be  given 
the  eaeentials  of  military  knowledge  and 
discipline — the  equivalent.  In  the  modern 
age.  of  the  experiness  in  woodmMnship  and 
with  the  squirrel  rifle  which  every  colonial 
farmer  enjuyed  and  on  which  Washington 
relied  In  his  recommendations  for  maintain- 
ing a  citiaen  militia — and  thus  equipped  to 
fill  swiftly  whatever  military  or  military-In- 
dustrial cadres  might  be  required  in  the  event 
of  another  war. 

The  technical  details  of  the  proposal  are 
RufBctently  well  thought  out  to  defy  most  of 
the  easy  criticisms  which  might  be  brought 
against  it.  The  military  technolof?5.  how- 
ever, is  not  the  most  important  considera- 
tion. The  critical  question  is  whether  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  their  Con- 
gress are  willing  to  face  the  real  demands 
of  the  modem  world,  whether  they  are  willing 
to  invest  their  time  and  energies  in  the  alms 
of  peace  and  prosperity  which  they  profess, 
or  whether  they  are  again  las  before)  so  tired 
of  the  war  Just  past  that  they  will  give  noth- 
ing to  the  future  peace,  relapsing  rather  Into 
all  the  old.  easy,  comfortable  uays  which 
will  spell  another  war  in  another  eeneratlon. 
That  Is  the  question  which  the  President's 
message  poses  And  to  that  question  there 
Be«ns.  in  the  view  of  this  newspaper,  only 
one  answer. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  J 

TRAINIMG    rOI    ALL 

A  ring  of  conviction  on  the  need  for  uni- 
versal military  tt»ining  comes  thmugh  th« 
Praaldenfa  nMMag*  to  Congress.  It  is  this 
conviction  tliat  haa  persuaded  him  to  reject 
alternative*  that  would  provide  for  the  train> 
InK  of  aoma  tn»lw<  of  all  our  youth,  or  for 
pa^al  tnOntng.  Mr.  Truman  is  nU  out  for 
the  military  system  that  Ueneisl  Marshall 
has  recommended:  a  small  Regular  Estab- 
lishment, a  greatly  strengthened  National 
Guard  and  Organized  Reserve,  and  a  general 
reserve  of  tratneefi  drawn  trcm  the  Nation's 
youth.  The  President  co«ches  his  plea  In 
the  context  of  argument*  which  are  now 
familiar  to  the  country.  The  arguments, 
moreover,  are  kept  in  balance.  Only  *he 
person  who  is  afraid  to  meet  this  Issue  fron- 
tally  asks  for  universal  training  on  grounds 
that  it  would  improve  the  Nation's  physique, 
lower  Illiteracy,  and  improve  moral  and 
spiritual  standards.  Tlicse  results,  as  the 
President  says,  are  byproducts,  and  "the 
basic  reason  for  universal  training  Is  a  very 
simple  one — ^to  guararit.ee  the  safety  and 
freedom  cf  the  United  States  against  any 
potential  aggressor." 

No  doubt,  now  that  the  debate  has  '•♦it. 
loosed  upon  the  coimtry,  the  old  mlsconcep- 
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tlons  will  be  revived.  The  bogy  of  conscrip- 
tion ts  perhaps  the  foremost.  What  the 
President  proposes  is  not  conscription,  not 
by  any  strength  of  that  ogrish  word.  As  the 
President  says,  conscription  Is  compulsory 
MTTiet  in  the  Army  or  Navy  in  time  of  peace 
or  war.  and  In  conscription  countries  the  con- 
•crrpt  is  immediately  enrolled  in  the  armed 
•vrvtces.  He  is.  in  fact,  a  soldier  or  a  sailor. 
Ttot  tystem  proposed  for  this  country  is  a 
training  system,  nut  pnrtlculnrly  In  drill,  but 
mainly  in  the  use  of  all  the  instruments 
and  wrtipons  of  modern  warfare.  The  younit 
men  would  not  be  member*  of  the  armed 
torces  and  would  not  b«  uaad  a*  such.  There 
would  be  aui&citnt  flexibility  to  allow  the 
bo>'a  ample  opportunity  to  develop  their 
vv  for  aeU-ln  lenl  In 

.  ^eet  analog:.  ..it  the 

l*rw;clent  has  in  mind,  as  wr  l..^<'  tld  be* 
ft««,  Is  Swltaerlnnd's  system. 

Kquallty  for  opportunity,  which  Is  the  key 
ptuaee  In  the  Amrrlcxn  tradition,  vmderlles 
tht  Prealdential  itpproach  to  a  system  of  na- 
UOIUU  I  !        >r^  war.  II  i\  were 

#ipiiTvv.  .  ,  ;.  .  .or.s  tht-  .  ^hX  be- 
CftUM  Of  ttoe  accident  of  late  truuunK.  They 
w«r«  oOoered  by  men  whoae  sole  claim  tu 
rank  waa  that  they  h  d  had  the  wit  to  seek 
tralnlns  before  war  broke  or  to  apply  for 
entry  to  oflteen'  candidate  schools  in  time. 
Thiw  the  war  eetabltahmeot.  though  tt  per- 
formc'd  brilliantly,  mm  R  hit-or-miss  affair 
in  the  matter  of  statvis.  All  this  would  be 
ruled  cut  by  the  new  system.  E\erybody 
would  start  out  from  scratch,  and.  in  the 
event  of  another  call,  which  God  forbid,  the 
rlpht  men  would  be  m  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time.  This  would  be  a  gain  for  democ- 
racy no  less  than  <ot  organization  and  de- 
fense. 

The  objection  that  compulsory  training 
woiUd  violate  traditional  American  concepts 
of  libsrty  and  democracy  is  refuted  out  of 
our  Nation's  history.  The  need  for  Just  such 
a  program  as  is  now  suggested  was  seen  by 
George  Washington.  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress of  December  3.  1793.  the  first  President 
pressed  upon  the  Congress  "the  necessity  of 
phclug  cursclves  in  a  position  of  complete 
defense. "  He  declared  in  words  that  ring 
even  truer  today  than  they  did  then  that 
•■Th?re  is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States 
among  nations  wh  ch  will  be  withheld,  If 
not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of 
weakness. "  Washington's  words  went  un- 
heeded because  the  people  were  anxious  for 
pence  but  were  unwilling  to  pay  the  price 
of  it 

Training  Is  one  of  the  prices  of  American 
peace  In  the  age  we  live  in.  If  we  were  bent 
uccn  conquest,  and  not  upon  self-defense, 
the  ideal  scheme  would  be  conscription. 
That  way  would  lie  the  militarization  of  our 
country.  We  want  no  nation  of  soldiers,  but 
anything  less  than  a  trained  citizenry,  able  to 
defend  our  country,  would  be  a  deplorable 
weakening  of  the  position  and  influ;nce  we 
have  gained  in  the  world  and  an  Invitation 
to  regression.  We  hope  Congress  will  act  on 
the  basis  of  the  arguments  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  offered  In  his  strong  and  compelling 
message. 


Urres  Caut'on  on  Universr.1  Mi!:t.iry  Train- 
i :;:  — Ad3n;;on  o;'  the  Mart:n  Resolution 
(.-i.  R:;.  325)  Can  Prevent  it 
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sal  military  training  was  a  forthright 
appraisal  of  our  need  for  future  protec- 
tion. The  only  way  we  can  prevent  uni- 
versal military  training  is  to  adopt  and 
vigorously  urge  the  United  Nations  to 
adopt  the  Martin  resolution,  House  Reso- 
lution 325.  which  abolishes  the  necessity 
of  universal  military  training  as  a  means 
of  self-protection  In  the  countries  asso- 
ciated with  the  United  Nations.  The 
resolution  reads  as  follows; 

Whereas  the  first  concern  of  every  Ameri- 
can Is  the  security  of  the  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  are  deter- 
mined that  their  Qovernment  shall  hence- 
forth make  proper  provision  for  the  continu- 
ous malntensuce  of  such  security;  and 

Whereas  In  sccordano*  with  this  nrm 
determination  tt  has  become  necessary  to 
consider  a  system  of  compulsory  military 
service  in  the  United  SUtea  as  a  permanent 
part  of  our  insurance  against  unprepared- 
neas  In  the  event  of  sudden  wsr;  and 

Whereas  compulsory  military  service  would 
result  In  greater  restrictions  over  the  lltee 
and  activities  of  our  people,  would  Impose 
heavy  burdens  on  them,  causing  greater 
taxes  and  profound  cbanges  lu  their  way  of 
life;  and 

Whereas  compulsory  military  service  has 
long  been  customary  in  many  Europesa 
states  and  elsewhere,  but  has  been  contrary 
to  American  tradition  since  the  founding  of 
our  Republic;    and 

Whereas  compulsory  military  service  has 
never  prevented  war  in  Europe  or  elsewhere 
but.  on  the  contrary,  causes  suspicion  and 
fears  to  grow  between  nations  and  inclines 
the  rvUers  of  men  to  war  rather  than  to 
peace;  and 

Whereas  50  nations,  having  expressed  their 
desire  for  peace,  met  at  San  Francisco  and 
resolved  to  make  greater  efforts  than  ever 
before  to  abate  the  fear  and  likelihood  of 
war  in  the  years  to  come;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  their  leaders  in  all  sections  and  parties 
have  In  good  faith  approved  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Charter  and  desire  our  President  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  fulfilling  the  great 
purposes  for  which  it  was  formed:  and 

Whereas  with  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  military  power  of  Germany  and  Japan 
there  will  never  be  a  better  time  than  now 
to  secure  International  agreement  looking  to 
permanent  peace:  and 

Whereas  an  agreement  between  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  eliminate  systems  of 
compulsory  military  service  would  Itself  be 
greatly  conducive  to  that  restoration  of 
peace  which  is  so  profoundly  desired  by  all 
the  plain  peoples  of  the  world,  and  would 
release  their  energies  and  resources  for  re- 
building their  war  devastated  countries;  and 

Whereas  world-wide  abolition  of  compul- 
sory military  service  in  no  way  precludes  the 
maintenance  of  national  or  international 
military  forces  adequate  for  safeguarding 
national  or  collective  seciu-ity:  Therefore  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  before  the  United  States 
adopts  compulsory  military  service,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  personal  representative  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  Edward  R.  Stettinius, 
Jr..  be,  and  hereby  are.  urged  to  work  un- 
ceasingly for  an  immediate  international 
agreement  whereby  compulsory  military 
service  shall  be  wholly  eliminated  from  the 
policies  and  practices  of  all  nations. 

If  th?y  refuse  to  approve  and  adopt 
tills  re.solution,  as  a  futuve  policy  to  keep 
and  guarantee  the  peace  of  the  world, 
then  we  must  proceed  with  a  universal 
military  training  program  in  the  United 
S'ates. 

Do  we  want  universal  military  train- 
ing if  it  can  be  avoided?    We  must  have 


it,  however,  if  it  cannot  be  avoided.  The 
United  Nations  was  organized  to  guar- 
antee tine  peace  of  the  world,  if  necessary 
by  force.  Why  should  we  proceed  on  the 
principle  that  we  must  have  force  to 
guarantee  the  peace  when  we  can  by 
mutual  Bgreement  remove  the  necessity 
of  force<  The  only  reason  for  universal 
military,  training  Is  to  be  prepared  to  de- 
fend oilrselves  from  attack  by  enemy 
nations.;  What  enemy  nations?  We 
do  not  irm  one  State  to  protect  it  from 
the  attaf^k  of  another  State  in  the  United 
States.  Wo  do  not  have  mllltaiy  train- 
ing in  one  State  to  prepare  for  attack 
upon  arijother  State  in  the  United  States, 
Why?  becRUJe  it  is  not  necessary.  Be- 
cause q/  mutual  agreement  we  have 
found  tttat  we  can  and  have  for  160  years 
lived  pekcefuUy  together.  Why  cannot 
the  United  Nations  do  likewise?  The 
nations  that  refuse  to  approve  and  adopt 
the  Maftln  resolution  will  be  the  ones 
to  watcft.  We  should  use  this  resolution 
as  a  barfcmoter  of  the  future  good  inten- 
tions of  Ithe  nations  associated  Willi  us  in 
the  United  Nations  Council. 

The  adoption  of  the  Martin  resolution 
should  be  our  first  step  to  show  our  good 
intentiotis.  In  the  meantime  we  should 
proceed  with  preparation  of  legislation  to 
set  up  this  progiam  with  the  hope  that 
we  may  never  have  to  adopt  it. 


Strikes 

REMARKS  /. 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

I  or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  22,  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  greatly  interested  in  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  on  the 
strikes  and  the  inability  to  get  trucks.  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  to  the  fact  that  not  only 
did  Governor  Dewey  in  New  York  settle 
the  elevator  strike  when  it  affected  the 
public  interest,  but  Gcvemor  Kelly,  of 
Michigan,  repudiated  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Frank  Murphy,  one-time  Governor  of 
Michigan,  who  now  sits  in  the  Supreme 
Court  Building  as  an  Associate  Justice, 
repudiated  that  policy  when  a  strike  oc- 
curred in  the  utility  field  in  Michigan. 

Governor  Kelly  has  always  been  an 
outspoken  friend  of  organized  labor  but 
when,  i»ider  misguided  leadership,  the 
employees  of  public  utiUty  companies 
pulled  the  switches  in  the  power-gener- 
ating plants  of  Michigan  and  there  was 
a  threat  to  deprive  some  2.000,000  citi- 
zens of  light,  heat,  and  pov.'er,  end  when 
the  unitn  leaders  refused  to  accept  a 
comprcoiise  offer,  approved  by  State 
authorities,  the  Governor,  according  to 
the  prei,  just  called  the  union  repre- 
sentatives into  his  office  and  in  substance 
told  them  no  one  would  interfere  with 
their  right  to  strike  or  their  right  to 
picket,  but  that,  if  they  did  not  operate 
the  plants,  he  would  see  to  it  that  the 
people  of  the  State  were  protected;  that 
the  plaqts  were  operated. 


APPKNliIX 

That  was  the  only  attitude  which  the 
governor  of  a  State  could  take  and. 
without  hesitation,  Governor  Kelly  took 
it.  He  shouKi  b<  en  mended  for  his 
prompt  action 

The  SPEAKER  T::e  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
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Wednesday,  October  24.  194$ 

Mr.  lESlNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Detroit, 
where  I  was  privileged  to  discuss  with 
reputable  clUaus  the  Kelsey-Hayw 
labor  coQtroveray.  This  eontroversy  it 
of  the  utmost  Importance  to  U\«  residents 
of  my  conirressional  district,  and  from 
information  I  gained  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  root  of  the  Kclsey-Hayes  labor 
controversy  goes  much  deeper  than 
would  appear  on  the  surface  or  from  just 
a  cursory  examination  of  conditions. 

The  Kelsey-Hayes  Wheel  Co.  em- 
ployed in  their  two  plants  just  prior  to 
the  strike  approximately  5.000  people. 
Their  principal  customer  is  the  gigantic 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  which  was  forced  to 
close  down  for  approximately  6  weeks 
because  their  source  of  wheel  suppUes 
was  cut  off  by  reason  of  the  strike.  The 
employees  of  Kelsey-Hayes  are  back  on 
the  job — not  in  the  numbers  that  were 
employed  prior  to  the  strike,  as  ihey  are 
now  employing  approximately  3.500  per- 
sons, and  I  have  been  Informed  that  this 
is  a  sufficient  number  to  take  care  of  the 
current  orders  for  wheels  manufactured 
by  Kelsey-Hayes. 

The  angle  of  the  Kelsey-Hayes  strike 
that  Vi  of  such  great  importance  to  the 
labor  group  in  the  Detroit  area  is  that 
the  officials  of  Kelsey-Hayes  are  ap- 
parently endeavoring  to  break  the  union 
in  their  plant  and  thus  this  controversy 
assumes  the  proportions  of  a  test  case; 
if  they  are  successful,  other  corporations 
in  the  Detroit  area  will  use  the  same 
tactics  and  will  flout  the  provisions  of 
the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act.  and 
chaotic  labor  conditions  will  follow.  In- 
formed circles  in  the  Detroit  labor  area 
are  convinced  that  Kelsey-Hayes  are  not 
alone — they  are  being  supported  by 
powerful  industrial  groups,  and  if  they 
are  successful  in  breaking  the  union  in 
Kelsey-Hayes  and  bringing  about  chaotic 
l?bor  conditions,  they  will  tie  up  the 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

On  the  surface  it  seems  strange  indeed 
for  some  Industrial  groups  to  endeavor 
to  stop  work  at  the  Ford  MoLor  Co.  How- 
ever, when  one  probes  beneath  the  sur- 
face it  appears  that  certain  large  corpo- 
rations in  the  Detroit  area  are  not  will- 
ing to  go  alonr  v  'h  ?h  wage  increases 
asked  for  by  the  LAM,  which  from  in- 
formation contained  in  the  press  and 
financial  publications  are  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  In  fact, 
it  is  indicated  by  the  press  that  the 
Ford    Motor    Co.    will    shortly    increase 


their  wages  approximately  20  percent,  al- 
though their  wages  are  the  highest  in 
the  automobile  industry.  The  General 
Motors  Corp.,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
just  refused  to  grant  Increases  to  its 
employees  and  has  so  informed  R.  J. 
Thomas,  president  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers.  The  strategy  on  the 
part  of  certain  industrial  groups  appears 
to  be  to  bust  the  union  at  Kelsey-Hayes. 
which  would  result  in  labor  controversies 
that  would  tie  up  the  supi^y  of  wheels 
for  the  Pord  Motor  Co.  I  have  hereto- 
fore indicated  that  Ford  Motors  is  th« 
chief  customer  of  Kclsey-Hayes.  and  be- 
cause of  the  recent  strike  Fy>rd  Motors 
was  forced  to  dote  when  their  wheel 
supply  was  exhausted. 

It  is  quite  apparmt,  from  ronveraa- 
tlons  I  had  while  in  Detroit,  that  Kelsey- 
Hayes  are  using  rtither  high-handed  tac- 
tics. Under  the  provisions  of  the  Wagnar 
Labor  Relations  Act,  imion  em(aoye«  are 
permitted  to  select  their  own  shop 
stewards.  ThtM  step  stewards  are  in 
re.-tlity  the  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployees and  receive  no  additional  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  either  from 
the  employees,  the  union,  or  the  cwpo- 
ration.  They  are  men  looked  up  to  and 
respected  by  their  co-workers  because 
of  their  qualities  of  leadership  and 
knowledge  of  their  respective  crafts. 
Prior  to  the  recent  strike,  Kelsey- 
Has'es  employed  approximately  70  shop 
stewards  at  the  McGraw  Street  plant 
and  15  shop  stewards  at  the  Military 
Street  plant.  Upon  the  termination  of 
the  recent  strike,  each  of  these  shop 
stewards  was  sent  a  letter  by  George  W. 
Kennedy,  president  of  the  Kelsey-Hayes 
Wheel  Co.,  informing  him  that  Kelsey- 
Hayes  Wheel  Co.  had  extended  him  the 
privilege  of  returning  to  work  on  pro- 
bation, but  if  he  evidenced  the  slightest 
tendency  to  disobey  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  company  or  failed  to  per- 
form the  work  assigned  him,  he  would 
be  discharged  immediately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  rather  high- 
handed method  to  do  business  in  a  demo- 
cratic country  and  certainly  it  is  holding 
the  "big  stick"  over  the  heads  of  the 
employees,  and  flouts  the  very  provisions 
of  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  Kelsey-Hayes  Wheel  Co.  even 
went  further — they  arbitrarily  during 
the  strike  canceled  by  telegram  all  writ- 
ten and  vertral  agreements  between  Kel- 
sey-Hayes and  the  UAW.  After  settle- 
ment of  the  strike,  they  informed  the 
UAW  that  theer  would  have  to  be  a 
reduction  in  the  nimiber  of  "stewards" 
in  their  two  plants — now,  mind  you, 
these  "stewards"  are  nothing  more  than 
representatives  of  the  workers  and  re- 
ceive no  additional  compensation — they 
are  the  men  to  whom  their  coworkers 
look  for  guidance  and  assistance  in  the 
adjustment  of  grievances.  The  UAW 
made  a  very  careful  survey  of  conditions 
in  the  Kelsey-Hayes  plants,  taking  into 
consideration  the  nature  of  the  work  and 
the  physical  lay-out  of  the  departments, 
and  they  presented  to  Kelse:.-H  -  a 
plan  by  which  there  would  be  29  .-u  «  ards 
in  the  McGraw  Street  plant  and  7  in  the 
Military  Street  plant.  T:.-  I' AW  l.,  ...  j 
just  cause  and  outlined  .\  ut  au  :;.(.- 
reasons  for  the  necessity  (  :  'at  h  of  i:>  «■ 
stewards.    The  Kelsey-H.;-..-  Whf  f    co. 
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retaliated  by  notifying  the  UAW  that 
they  would  agree  to  a  total  ot  18  stewards 
and.  when  asked  by  the  UAW  how  they 
arrived  at  this  number,  they  refused  to 
give  any  explanation — so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  it  was  a  matter  of  take  it  or 
leave  it — they  did  not  feel  it  neeeasanF 
to  explain  their  decision  e%en  though 
employees  are  guaranteed  adequate  rep- 
resentation of  their  own  choosing  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Re- 
lations Act 

Following  the  arbitrary  position  taken 
by  the  manasoment  in  regard  to  rnre- 
.mentation,  which  resulted  Itt  a  deiAoell 
in  neffotiationa.  they  have  further  eom- 
pUoated  ttkt  BMtter  by  the  difcharr-    f 
four  of  the  *^tep  Btewai*d.<^"  «-ho  nv       < 
dttiy  eleeted  upresentati 
ployees.    This.  In  mf  or 
siaes  the  fact  that  vImb  th 
notliled  the  UAW  of  its  rt  i 

written  and  verbal  arr  " 
Included  in  that  rep. 
of  the  worlten  to  seit  s 

of  their  own  ehOQstng  :.  .,..  -mo 

Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act.     This  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  tha   'C  Uayes 

has  made  it  known  to  i.   ..    . ..  .jyees 

that  they  desire  to  select  the  number  of 
shop  stewards  for  them  and  those  shop 
stewards  who  have  been  chosen  by  bal- 
lot prior  to  the  strike  as  the  legitimate 

representatives  of  thecmr' '-  -     *'o 

are  not  agreeable  to  Kci  ;  .  ve 

been  "fired"  or  working  condiuoas  are 
being  made  so  intolerable  that  it  clearly 
violates  the  spirit  of  the  Wagner  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

I  have  t>een  Informed  that  the  UAW 
still  considers  that  the  duly  elected  shop 
stewards  are  the  rei>re?:entativps  of  the 
workers  in  the  Kelsey-Hayes  plants  and 
that  regardless  of  the  management's  re- 
pudiation of  agreements  they  will  con- 
tinue to  function  as  such  under  the  terms 
of  the  Wagner  Labor  ReUtions  Act. 

It  is  beyond  coincidence  that  at  the 
present  time  the  entire  country  is  watch- 
in,i  with  interest  the  political  situation 
which  is  developing  in  the  city  of  Detrcit 
due  to  the  candidacy  cf  an  outstanding 
latx>r  leader  in  the  mayoralty  campaign 
which  is  now  being  so  hotly  contested. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  certain  reac- 
tionary supporters  of  the  present  Detroit 
city  administration  would  find  it  very 
mtich  to  their  political  advantage  to 
create  a  chaotic  condition  by  work  stop- 
pages, which  would  very  advei-sely  affect 
the  candidacy  of  this  candidate  at  the 
November  6  election.  It  seems  to  me  that 
certain  import^ant  industrialists  In  the 
city  of  Detroit  are  more  concerned  in  the 
dual  object  of  destroying  the  UAW  and 
defeating  this  candidate  Uian  they  are  in 
restoring  a  peacetime  economy  through 
the  medium  of  a  speedy  reconversion 
program. 

Another  very  important  feature  of  this 
situation  is  the  thousands  of  war  veter- 
ans who  are  returning  to  a  peacetime 
economy  to  which  they  have  b>%n  unac- 
customed for  the  past  seveial  year.";  and 
to  which  they  have  been  looking  forward 
throtifrh  vrar^  of  bitt-r  fiehtin?  and  all 
kiuds  01  ;,.  :.vjr.„.  ;.u.rdship.  They  are 
returning  only  to  find  a  chaotic  condi- 
tion whirh  f-'^'-tainly  does  not  give  thrm 
the  feehne  tt;at  they  have  won  in  their 
own  city  the  f'  nn    n,»' •  J   j  nnciples  of 
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democracy  for  which  they  have  been 
fighting.  These  veterans  are  -xrW  a-Aa:'^ 
of  the  fact  that  the  ranks  ri  th-  LAW 
during  wartime  here  on  'hf>  h'  rr.f  fr  n' 
were  comprised  of  patrif  nc  ciiztn-,  Alio 
made  the  instruments  of  uar  wlu  -h  thoy 
so  successfully  used  to  \\:n  ri^  ;;■  \irtories 
on  far-flung  battlefieUi-:,  T;:'  LAW.  nn 
the  other  hand,  had  i!;o  ;  ar-.d^  i  •  ::.' ri 
in  the  armed  forces — •:!.;:)  ^.  .:.•;;  s 
before  entering  the  ,:;. ^.l  a-. ;.j  .,::> 
ployed  In  Kelsey-Hayes  and  are  looking 
forward  to  returning  to  a  peacetime  con- 
dition in  their  home  city  and  going  back 
to  their  old  Jobs. 

Because  this  is  a  key  plant  In  a  key^ 
Industry  which  will  largely  determine 
the  return  of  this  country  to  peacetime 
economy,  our  entire  reconversion  pro- 
gram could  be  wrecked  by  a  group  of 
selfish  industrialists  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  happmess  of  millions  of  Americans 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  competitive 
and  political  ambitions. 


To  Prevent  War 

FXTENSI':-N   OF  RE^LAKK-^ 

HON.  GUY  CORDON 

TN    -niF    -FNAIF   Or    THK    VSITYD  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  :i     '.'islatiiic  day 

of   Mm; (lay     Q.-f  J,,^    _>_'        ^9^5 

Mr.  COL; DON.  Mr.  P:-.-.:d>nL  I  a.-k 
'w:.,i:;. :::..'•..:-;  consent  to  ha\f  prin'ed  ;n 
ihf  A;)pt':-i;iix  of  the  Record  a  -ta"'  r.' :;' 
viwr.:--.:  -'i  )  Prevent  War"  b\-  TLni 
Bui  IV-..  published  ;:i  !:>•  Sunday  Ore- 
ponian  nf  October  14,  1945.  The  state- 
mvr.^  -^  ..  prescript,  n  fi:r  •:;:■  Lrcvention 
ol   ua:- 

■Li:.:^  briniT  no  cbjection.  the  state- 
m.Mt  was  o;aL  ;'d  :o  hr  printed  in  the 
HtroHD,  a,-  f>  ;:l/a  's : 

::      rr.f'.TN'T   Vh'vh 
To  the   Enrros 

To  halt  the  third  woild  war: 

1.  Internationalize  atumlc-bcmb  secrets. 

'.'    Ah  ;ish  all  secret  treaties. 

3    Execute  "God -Emperor"  Hlrohlto. 

4.  Let  China  clvihze  Japan. 

6.  Help   Russia  humanize   Hun-land. 

6.  Fire  State  Department  mUlionaires. 

7    r   •;  ■•  -very  millionaire  general. 

t*    •■"  ■     •  ...1  war  criminals. 

9.  Reserve  fo.x  holes  for  war  profiteers. 

10.  Chloroform  every  cartel  cootie. 
IL  Muzzle  race-hatred  rats. 

12.  Combine  and  maintain  our  Air,  Army, 
and  Naval  Forces  in  matchless  condition. 

Tom  BtTRNs. 


The  .Atomic  Bomb 
EXTENSION  or  REM.'.RKS 

liON.SHERiDANDOVfNEY 

IN-    rUE   SENATE  OF  THE    LNITEI}   .STATF,.- 

Wednesday.  Octobc'^  2{    Icoislative  d;;' 
0/  Monday,  Octobr  ::,  ij}] 

Mr.  rOWNFY      Mr   P-m;;   ir^ni\-]:o 
twenty -ni.-^l     ci     ih..,     i.iLnia     I:.;-:  rain 


C  :r:-..  a  well-known  commentator, 
br  adcasL  over  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
in^-  System  an  interesting  account  of  a 
meeting  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce,  which  was 
at  the  time  considering  a  question  which 
is  of  current  interest  to  the  American 
people,  namely,  the  control  of  atomic 
energy.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  broadcast  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

Down  a  long,  quiet  corridor  of  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  is  a  double  door.    A  plain, 
ordinary  wooden  door  with  the  brass  num- 
•  erals.  457,  tacked  on. 

But  inside  that  door  last  week  a  fan- 
tastic new  world  was  taking  shape,  the  world 
of  atomic  energy.  The  room  is  small  and 
smoky.  At  the  head  of  a  long  table  covered 
with  green  cloth,  like  a  pool  table,  sat  Sen- 
ator Harlet  Khlgore.  of  West  Virginia.  He 
is  a  bald,  benign  man  with  a  large,  round 
face;  a  pleasant,  deep  voice,  and  a  light, 
sometimes  cynical,  smile. 

Senator  Kilgore  was  presiding  at  the  hear- 
ings Tuesday  and  Wednesdajfc  that  struck 
out  into  a  murky  future.  To  his  left  sat 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson.  of  Washington, 
a  handsome,  blond  man.  On  the  other  side 
was  Senator  William  Flt.bricht,  cf  Arkansas, 
whose  tanned  lean  face  is  a  background  for 
bright,    intelligent   eyes. 

On  Tuesday,  the  room  was  dominated  by 
admirals  with  that  full  gold  stripe  on  their 
sleeves.  There  was  a  sprinkling  of  civilians, 
one  of  them  a  character  with  a  long  white 
beard.  Over  to  one  side  sat  E>r.  Vannevar 
Bush,  described  as  one  of  the  keenest  minds 
in  the  world.  He  ran  our  scientific  research 
program  during  the  war.  Dr.  Bu£h  sat  back 
quietly  smoking  his  pipe. 

Rear  Adm.  William  R.  Purnell  was  tes- 
tifying. He  was  introduced  as  Navy's  ex- 
pert on  atomic  bombs.  He  is  a  sandy-haired 
man  with  bushy  eyebrows.  He  puffed  at  his 
cigaret  through  a  black  holder. 

Senator  Fulbright  fished  around  in  his 
pocket,  brought  out  a  clippmg  and  drawled, 
•"The  Associated  I»ress  here  says  the  Naval 
Affairs  "Committee  knows  of  an  effective 
countermeasure  ngainst  atomic  bombs 
•  •  •  some  way  to  detonate  the  bombs 
a  distance  from  our  shores." 

The  Senator  paused,  smiled  eagerly  at  Ad- 
miral Purnell,  and  asked,  "Do  you  feel  there 
is  a  defense?" 

The  answer  came  quietly  and  firmly.  "I 
do  not  know  of  any  defense.  The  people 
who  made  the  bomb  have  thought  about 
any  possible  countermeasure  and  of  ways  to 
evade  them.  I  can't  believe  all  bombs  are 
detonated  the  same  way."  The  admiral 
looked  thoughtful.  '■!  doubt  If  more  than 
two  or  three  atomic  bombs  are  even  made 
the  same  way." 

■Do  you  suppcsj,"  Senator  Fitlbright 
asked,  twisting  around  in  his  chair  to  face 
the  admiral,  "there  will  be  any  warning 
given  of  the  attack  starting  the  next  war?" 
"No."  Admiral  Purnell  answered.  "And 
we  will  have  no  time  to  develop  counter- 
measures.  Tills  war  might  last  only  30 
minutes." 

The  low  background  murmur  in  the  room 
had    stopped.       There   was    a    hush,    broken 
-only  by  the  reporters  scribbling  away  on  their 
copy  paper. 

Senator  FtTLBRiGHT  asked,  "Is  it  possible  we 
might  attack  flrot?" 

The  answer  was,  "No.  that  Is  impossible 
under  our  Constitution." 

The  Senator  spread  out  his  point,  "Then, 
In  event  of  a  paralyzing  attack,  we  are  at  a 
disadvantage.  We  are  the  most  vulnerable. 
If  we  have  any  df>ff>n<;e,  it  must  be  In  the 
political  field.  vr  •  ::.ust  have  a  strong 
world  organizati^ii." 


Adn^iral  Purnell  spoke  softly,  "That  is  not 
in  my  field,  sir." 

The  Senator  thought  aloud.  "This  seems 
so  much  more  powerful  than  ordinary 
weapons,  our  conventional  ideas  do  not  ap- 
ply. "We've  always  thought  defenses  could 
be  developed  for  anything,  so  we  wouldn't 
have  |o  worry." 

Admiral  Purnell  smiled  dryly  and  said. 
••Ther*  must  be  an  exception  to  every  rule." 

CouJd  be  defend  ourselves  by  digging  un- 
derground like  moles,  or  spreading  our  In- 
dustries. No— not  even  that.  Atomic 
bombs  could  be  made  to  penetrate  the  deep- 
est  uilderground  shelters. 

S?nitor  Ftjler:cht  asked  If  the  bomb  could 
be  keft  a  secret.  The  admiral  replied  the 
theory  was  wide  open.  However— at  this 
time—  no  other  nation  has  the  Industrial  re- 
sources to  make  atom  bombs.  Even  Britain 
must  modernize  its  industry  before  it  can 
make  atomic  energy. 

Theft,  Admiral  Purnell  suddenly  op>ened  the 
door  to  strange  possibilities.  He  said  earnest- 
ly, "TUere  is  one  thing  we  lose  sight  of.  We 
started  out  to  develop  this  bomb  with  noth- 
ing bmt  figures  on  paper.  As  soon  as  we  con- 
quered one  problem,  we  went  on  to  the  next. 
We  dien't  stop  to  find  out  if  there  were  a 
cheaper  or  a  faster  way.  We  do  not  know  If 
the  scientists  left  short  cuts  behind  them,  or 
a  way  of  making  bombs  with  cheaper  ma- 
terials. Any  nation  may  find  these  short 
cuts." 

He  Was  asked  If  he  felt  the  atomic  bomb 
would  change  the  role  of  the  Navy  in  future 
wars. 

The  Admiral  replied,  "Frankly.  I  get  lost 
Just  thinking  about  it.  I  don't  think  the  best 
scientists  know  where  we  will  be  15  years 
from  4ow.  It  might  wipe  out  the  navy,  or 
army,  ^r  air  forces.  An  atomic  bomb  might 
be  launched  from  submarines,  or  planes,  or  by 
rockets.  The  atomic  bomb  is  the  most  power- 
ful weapon  ever  found." 

The  air  In  the  small  room  was  suddenly 
very  close.  You  became  conscious  of  the 
haze  of  smoke. 

All  this  came  on  Tuesday  morning.  There 
were  a  Mrles  of  greater  shocks  the  next  morn- 
ing. Wednesday  was  a  beautiful  fall  day 
in  Wa^ington.  Indian  summer.  The  trees 
near  tfte  Capitol  splashed  with  bright  reds 
and  yeDows.  A  warm  sun  shone,  and  a  smoky 
haze  rolled  across  congressional  hill. 

Our  Ittle  room— this  time  in  the  basement 
of  the  Senate  Office  Building — was  Jammed. 
A  prettjr  Wave  sat  in  the  front  row.  A  gray- 
haired  lidmiral  was  near  the  back.  There  was 
an  intetise  man  in  a  war  correspondent's  uni- 
form. Visiting  scientists.  A  small  old  lady 
who  to«k  copious  notes. 

A  n^t,  handsome  man  with  black  h^ir 
turning  gray  at  the  sides  sat  down  next  to 
me.  I  recognized  him  as  Boris  Krylov,  the 
shy  Ruisian  news  agency  correspondent. 

Senator  Kilgose  was  cheerfully  chewing 
gum  artd  whispering  with  his  chief  investi- 
gator, Herbert  Schimmel. 

The  irowd  had  come  to  see  the  principal 
witness;  J.  R.  Oppenhelmer.  He  is  the  re- 
search director  at  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.. 
where  Khe  bombs  are  made,  and  one  of  the 
worlds  aeadlng  authorities  on  atomic  energy. 

Dr.  Qppenheimer  has  a  fascinating  allve- 
ness  abput  him.  When  he  smiles,  he  has  a 
merry.  ,pixey  quality.  He  is  a  slim,  long- 
legged  ftian  with  penetrating  blue  eyes.  He 
has  loni,  slender  fingers  that  are  never  still; 
a  high  forehead  on  a  long  face,  big  ears,  and 
clcse-crfcpped  black  hair. 

Dr.  G|)penhelmer  began  by  teUing  of  the 
giant  nbachines  at  Los  Alamos;  how  they 
could  bp  used  for  biology  and  medicine,  as 
well  as  tor  death.  They  are  the  huge  pyles, 
or  chaiji  reactors.  He  called  them  "a  big 
Bledge  hammer  to  hit  the  mosquitoes  of  sci- 
ence." 

These!  machines  cannot  be  duplicated  by 
private  jindustry.  They  are  too  expensive. 
THey  belong  to  the  people  oX   the  United 
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states.  Congress  must  decide  what  we  will 
do  with  them. 

I^.  Ow)enhelmer  spoke  In  a  low,  m«- 
tlculons  voice.  H.s  pronunciation  was  a 
little  academic.  He  said,  for  example, 
"prO-ject,"  and  "a-ther."  But  there  was  a 
gathering,  hyprxiitic  quality  in  both  bis  words 
and  their  sound. 

The  military  aspects  of  atomic  energy,  the 
scientist  said  genUy.  are  really  ratber  ter- 
rtfytng. 

He  damned  the  practice  of  surrounding 
scientists  and  their  research  with  secrecy. 
This,  be  said,  would  itifle  progress  and  dis- 
courage scientists.  Back  of  the  atom  bomb 
was  yttiTs  of  free  exchange  of  scientlflc  knowl- 
edge. 

"All  we  did,"  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  commented, 
"was  to  take  a  tree  ripe  with  fruit  and  shake 
It  bard.  Secrecy  is  not  possible.  The  nature 
of  the  world  is  not  secret.  Only  fjolicy  Is 
secret.     Tou  cannot  keep  the  atom  secret  " 

Krylov.  the  Russian  reporter,  was  writing 
furiously  In  his  notebook. 

Can  we  keep  the  techniques  of  atom  bombs 
secret?  Senator  Pttlbright  asked. 

"That,"  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  replied.  "Is  like 
why  dont  you  stop  beating  your  wife.  The 
immediate  problem.  It  seems  to  me.  is  to  get 
confidence  among  the  nations,  not  force  them 
apart  by  trying  to  tuilld  up  a  great  secret. 
Other  countries  will  say.  'Keep  your  secret. 
Well  do  It  another  way.'  " 

Dr  Oppenhelmer  looked  around  the  room, 
catching  the  fixed  fascinated  expressions. 
Krylov.  the  Russian,  had  his  chin  in  his  hand. 

The  scientist  went  on,  "The  intolerable 
state  is  very  close.  It  is  only  necessary  for 
other  nations  to  decide  to  pursue  an  inde- 
pendent course  In  atomic  research.  How 
little  it  would  take  to  close  the  door.  If  I 
were  a  Russian  scientist  and  had  this  pulled 
on  me  Id  say.  'Boy^.  let's  ?et  to  It.'  I  think 
they  will." 

CongresBWoman  Hlli.n  Gahagan  Douglas. 
of  California,  quietly  slipped  Into  the  room 
and  took  a  chair  In  the  corner. 

Dr.  Oppenhelmer  was  asked.  "Are  there  any 
defenses  against  atomic  bombs?" 

The  answer  was  clear.  "There  are  no  specific 
countermeasures  for  atomic  bombs.  There 
never  will  be.  Our  bomb  cannot  be  exploded 
before  It  hits  the  target."  E>r.  Oppenhelirver 
looked  around  the  room.  "I  will  offer  to  wager 
half  my  savings — email  as  they  are — to  any- 
one who  can  expiode  a  bomb  made  at  our 
place  tjefore  it  reaches  Its  destination.  The 
atomic  bomb  is  the  two-blllion-donar -straw 
that  may  break  the  camel's  back." 

Senator  Fttlbwcht.  his  tanned  face  concen- 
trated in  thought,  asked  if  there  were  any 
defense. 

Dr.  Ofpenlielmer  answered.  "No  country 
Is  ever  thoroughly  alerted.  Atomic  bombs 
will  be  a  cheap  way  to  make  war.  They 
can  do  so  much  with  so  little  " 

"I  suppose."  he  said  rcfiectlvely.  "It's  a 
natural  himtian  reaction  to  wish  so  hard  for 
a  defense  against  this  thing,  that  people 
begin  to  believe  there  is  a  defense.  But  this 
comes  to  a  world  already  at  the  bresklng 
point,  so  far  as  weapons   are   concerned  " 

A  low.  shocked  murmur  ran  through  the 
crowded  room. 

Senator  Pdlbbight  thought  aloud.  "We  In 
Government  have  a  real  Job — to  make  sure 
the  people  understand  the  Importance  of 
this  new  power  " 

Dr.  Oppenhelmer  spoke  up  again.  "We 
scientists  are  willing  to  be  circus  peiform- 
ers.  to  move  Into  tlie  glare  of  publicity,  if 
we  can  somehow  make  the  p)eople  under- 
stand.'' 

The  room  was  quiet  for  a  moment,  lost  In 
thought.  Tl>en  Senator  Prn-ESiGirr  asked, 
"Could  our  40.000.000  people  be  wiped  out 
In  one  attack?" 

All  eyes  were  turned  on  Dr  Oppenhelmer. 
He  answered  sc#)erly  and  quietly,  "I  am 
afraid  that  is  true  " 


There  was  a  sound  of  people  drawing  In 
their  breaths.  The  gray -hatred  woman  t>lt 
her  lip.  Krylov.  the  Russian,  had  forgotten 
to  wnte.     Like  the  rest  of  us.  be  sat  dazed. 

The  sdcnttrt  went  on.  "The  atomic  bomb 
has  weakensd  the  military  power  of  the 
United  States.  Ten  or  twenty  years  from 
now  atomic  bombs  will  be  very  cheap." 

Senator  Pulbbxcrt,  as  if  in  reply,  said. 
••That  is  a  compelling  reason  why  we  must 
undertake  some  other  means  of  defense.  I 
feel  the  only  way  is  through  Oowmaeat 
oppoeiticm  to  nationalism.  Gonxtmamnta 
must  agree  to  some  world  system  of  control." 

"Yea,"  said  Dr.  Oppenhelmer.  "there  are 
no  technical  problems.  Only  political  ones. 
And  even  in  solving  the  political  problems, 
the  world  traditions  of  science  will  help." 
Dr.  Oppenhelmer  smiled.  "I  am  not  envious 
of  the  tasks  of  the  foreign  ministers." 

Senator  Macnuson  commentec^,  "You  knovy 
It  might  help  if  we  put  the  scientists  in  the 
political  field. " 

"Perhaps. "  Dr.  Oppenhelmer  replied,  "that 
might  work.  Scientists  have  always  belonged 
to  a  world  fraternity.  Many  times  ou  this 
development  of  the  atom  bomb,  we  thoii^bt 
the  war  might  end  before  we  had  a  bomb. 
But  some  of  us  did  not  stop,  because  we 
wanted  the  world  to  see  the  atomic  bomb. 
It  was  to  us  the  greatest  argument  for  world 
peace." 

Senator  Ftlbhight  said  slowly.  "Yes.  it  took 
the  shock  of  Hiroshima  tO  wake  us  up."  Tlien 
he  turned  to  face  the  scientist  directly  and 
said  earnestly.  "Dr.  Oppenhelmer,  If  all  the 
people  could  hear  you.  I  think  it  would  give 
us  the  motive  to  really  build  the  peace." 

Through  the  wliidows.  we  could  see  a  tiny 
scene,  legs  briskly  walking  by,  a  patch  of 
sunlight,  one  corner  of  the  big  fountain  in 
the  park.  But.  somehow,  it  did  not  look  the 
same. 
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or 

DZI.ZCATE   raOM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EZPRiSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  24.  1945 

Mr.  PARRIKGTON.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  rnchide  the  following  article 
written  by  me: 

(By  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Fareington.  Delegate  to 
Congress  from  Hawaii  and  member  of  tba 
House  Subcommittee  on  Pacific  Bases) 

WASiONvroii.  October  3. — The  Pacific  war 
has  brought  under  American  control  an  area 
beyond  Hawaii  that  is  considerably  greater 
than  that  of  the  m^ainland  of  the  United 
States  itself. 

This  can  be  graphically  illtistrated  by  plac- 
ing on  a  map  in  a  space  beyond  the  Hawaiian 
islands  an  outline  of  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States  diawn  to  the  same  scale.  Tbts 
will  show  that  there  is  ample  rocxn  for  all 
the  States  in  the  area  west  of  Hawaii,  south 
ot  Midway,  Iwo  Jima.  and  Okinawa,  east  of 
the  Philippines  and  north  of  Manus,  Guadal- 
canal, and  New  Caledonia. 

The  enormous  importance  of  the  future 
control  and  government  of  this  area  cannot 
be  overemphasized. 

The  islands  located  within  these  vast 
reaches  at  water  constitute  a  bridge  between 
tbe  Western  Henslspbere  and  the  Orient. 
The  fmure  peace  and  development  of  the 
Pacific  will  depend  on  how  these  islands  are 
held  and  developed 

TTiis  area  constitutes  a  new  frontier.  Its 
military  conquest  has  been  achieved  by  the 


adaptation  of  weapons  ot  modtrn  warfare  tn 
the  most  Ingenious  tnnrnrsttrsii  known  to 
history. 

Air  transportation  has  brought  them  Into 
close  relationship  and  given  them  a  value  far 
beyond  anything  that  was  ever  imagined  tn 
the  past. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Paclfte  war  Is  to 
Clve  to  Amerlcaxks  ntuntierlng  several  millions 
a  knowtedg«  oC  this  sffca  that  Is  far  beyond 
that  which  esls(e«  bsft>rc.  that  Is  posiLJssed 
by  no  other  people  In  the  world. 

These  are  the  men  who  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  American  offensive.  They  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of  these 
islands  to  cur  country. 

The  outstanding  ffct  to  the  men  in  the 
Pacific  Is  the  determination  the  sacrifices 
in  lives  and  treasure  that  have  bssu  tmmtm 
to  bring  the'.-e  islands  under  AmeiicaB  eoBc 
trol  shall  not  have  been  in  vain. 

Almost  without  exception,  they  bellere 
these  islands  should  be  held  by  our  country. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  fluting  men  in 
the  Pacific  Is  quite  different  from  that  in 
Burrpe. 

In  the  latter  most  of  them  felt  that  we 
should  participate  In  the  affairs  of  Europe 
only  so  far  as  It  Is  necessary  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  warfare  that  might  Involve  our 
country. 

They  are  not  Interested  tn  either  the  pos- 
sibilities of  settling  or  developing  cf  any  areas 
in  Europe. 

They  see  In  this  world  overpopulation  and 
great  suffering,  and  their  primary  wish  is  to 
get  home. 

In  the  Pacific  their  feeling  Is,  ahnost  the 
reverse. 

TTiey  want  the  American  flag  over  the 
Pacific  for  good.  There  is  r.o  isolationism 
whatsoever  so  far  as  the  Pacific  is  concerned. 

The.=e  men  see  that  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  peace  in  the  Pacific  will  be  borne 
by  this  country. 

They  believe  that  we  should  not  under- 
take this  responsibility  without  tbe  means 
to  meet  It. 

One  cf  these  means  Is  well-developed  Island 
bases  that  will  support  a  fieet  and  air  force 
equal  to  the  task  of  repelling  any  enemy  or 
any  combination  of  enemle.i. 

The  territorial  formula  which  has  proved 
so  successful  in  the  development  of  our  i  .:.- 
try  thi"cugh  more  than  1.50  years  can,  1  ;  <  - 
lleve.  be  readily  adapted  to  the  governnieut 
of  the  vast  new  areas  of  the  Pacific. 

For  the  prescsnt  tbe  Pacilic  needs  a  cen- 
tralized administration  that  would  be  in  a 
position  to  command  the  skills  of  every  de- 
partment of  our  Government. 

Tlie  extraordinan,-  diversity  of  the  prob- 
lem involved  makes  this  imperative 

The  responsibility  for  this  administration 
Fhou.d  not  be  the  part-time  Job  of  any  one 
Cabinet  oficer. 

It  needs  the  fullest  attention  of  toen  whose 
experience  and  wisdom  would  qualify  them 
to  sit  in  the  Cabinet. 

Unless  this  sdmimstraticn  Ls  set  up  in  this 
way.  It  will  never  command  the  attention 
of  the  country  and  Congress  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  its  proper  development. 

There  is  much  in.  the  experience  of  Hawaii 
that  will  be  of  value  in  the  government  of 
these  islands. 

Interest  in  Hawaii  .n  their  development  Is 
extraordinary.  NeAcrtheless,  I  beliex'e  any 
suggestions  that  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  be 
Incorporated  In  the  administration  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  would  lie  exiremely  tuiwise, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  country  as  a 
whcle  and  Hawaii. 

The  development  of  this  Territory  Is  so  far 
beyond  that  of  any  other  Pacific  island  area 
that  none  admit  cf  comjjBrlsoo. 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii,  moreover,  should 
not  be  expected  to  carry  any  more  cf  the 
financial  burden  of  the  Pacific  island  ad- 
ministration than  do  the  States. 
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The  Territory  of  Hawaii  should  prepare  to 
UKume  the  responsibility  of  Statehood. 

The  natural  point  from  which  the  new 
Pacific  Inlands  should  be  administered  Is 
Guam. 

This  Island.  If  for  nothing  other  than  for 
geographical  rea.'?ons.  Is  a  better  place  for  the 
headquarters  of  this  new  administration  than 
is  any  other  spon  in  the  Pacific. 

It  is  centrally  situated  and  In  an  environ- 
ment and  among  a  people  who  live  much 
more  In  the  environment  and  spirit  of  the 
problems  to  be  solved  than  do  the  people  of 
any  other  part  of  our  country. 

The  posslbillt}  that  the  little  city  of  Agana, 
completely  destroyed  and  soon  to  be  recon- 
structed with  Federal  funds,  may  be  the  point 
from  which  this  area  will  be  governed,  might 
well  be  taken  ln:o  consideration. 

This  is.  hcwev?r.  but  a  detail  that  only  be- 
gins to  suggest  the  general  diversity  of  prpb- 
lems  that  face  the  administration  of  thee 
islands. 

In  their  diversity,  their  novelty,  and  their 
importance  to  cur  future  they  cfTer  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  best  ability  of  the  American 
statesmanship  and  involve  decisions  of  vital 
importance  to  a.l  of  the  American  people. 

In  the  development  of  any  program  for  the 
future  of  the  I'aciflc  area,  the  cooperation 
of  the  other  povers  of  the  world  is  essential. 

England.  Australia.  New  Zealand,  France, 
and  Holland  ha\e  Important  Interests  In  the 
Pacific  Islands.  FYance  holds  some  of  the 
richest  and  most  beautiful  of  these  Islands. 
The  fabulous  resources  of  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies are  well  known  to  everyone. 

Thf  people  of  the  Orient,  and  particularly 
of  China  an<*  Milaya.  will  follow  with  great 
interest  any  agreements  that  are  reached 
concerning  the  future  of  the  Pacific  islands. 
They  should  participate  in  reaching  these 
agreements.  Their  support  Is  Important  to 
any  program  tht.t  Is  adopted. 

What  was  once  determined  by  rivalry 
should  now  be  determined  by  cooperation. 

The  retention  by  the  United  States  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Pacific  formerly  held  by  Japan 
under  League  of  Nations  mandate,  or  bases 
within  them,  in  some  form  or  other.  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  future  security  of  our  country 
and  the  peace  of  the  Pacific. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  several  other 
Island  groups  wh^se  occupation  and  develop- 
ment by  American  troops  has  demonstrated 
their  importance  to  any  thoroughgoing  plan 
for  Pacific  peace. 

I  believe  that  ^ve  have  established  a  sound 
basis  for  retaining  these  Islands  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  The  sacrifices  cur  men  In  the  armed 
forces  have  made  in  the  Pacific  offensive; 

2.  The  enormous  effort  and  funds  already 
expended  in  cor.strucUng  within  these  Is- 
lands the  bases  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
Pacific  cflensive;  and 

3.  The  desire  cf  Pacific  peoples  that  we  of 
this  country  undertake  this  ta.sk. 

The  fighting  men  of  the  Pacific  are  deter- 
mined that  the  American  flag  shall  continue 
to  fly  over  those  Islands  for  which  our  meu 
have  given  their  lives. 

While  much  cf  the  work  to  establl.sh  bases 
on  these  islands  has  been  of  a  temporary  na- 
ture, there  are  roads,  harbors,  and  airfields 
already  constructed  which,  by  their  very  na- 
tu;e.  constitute  permanent  improvements. 

Ttie  process  of  converting  these  bases  from 
»  temporary  to  a  pcrni.inent  status  is  a  rela- 
tively simple  one  T!-.o  :;,r.;ve  people  of  the 
Pacific,  and  manj  of  them  now  under  the  Ju- 
risdiciion  of  our  allies,  are  very  partial  to 
Americans.  We  I'njoy  their  good  will  to  uu 
extraordinary  degree 

The  respon.sibility  for  the  future  adn^.iii;.-;- 
traticn  of  these  slands  i-s  nbviously  that  of 
cur  Country. 

I  believe  that  wp  should  assume  th;;-  re- 
sponsibility on  tl.e  ioUowing  basi^; 

I  Make  th.>  M..rshal!,  Carolines.  Includir.sf 
the  Paluu  a:;d  Maruuai,  Islandd,  au  liitegrai 


part  of  the  United  States  and  thus  move  the 
American  frontier  to  Guam. 

2.  Assume  control  of  Islands  such  as  Iwo 
Jima  and  Okinawa  under  possibly  a  trvistee- 
ship  so  as  to  prevent  their  utilization  in  the 
future  for  offensive  action  aga  Inst  this  coun- 
try and  its  allies. 

3.  Acquire  title  to  Manus  In  the  southwest 
from  Australia  and  New  Caledonia  in  the 
southeast  from  Prance  to  protect  our  south- 
ern flank  in  the  Pacific. 

4.  In  those  Islands  that  are  to  be  incor- 
porated as  an  Integral  part  of  this  country. 
Inaugurate  a  program  that  seeks  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  native  people  as  citizens  of  t^ls 
country  and  has  as  its  purpose  not  only  to 
give  them  American  citlzenEhip  but  to  qual- 
ify them  for  an  increasing  measure  of  local 
responsibility  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs. 

5.  Establish  In  the  Federal  Goverrunent  a 
new  and  Independent  agency  for  the  admin- 
istration of  those  areas  that  Is  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  President,  one  that  takes 
account  of  not  only  the  strictly  military  value 
of  those  islands,  but  their  Importance  from 
every  other  standpoint,  such  as  their  develop- 
ment for  commercial  aviation  and  other 
civilian  purposes. 

Thus  may  be  launched  the  territory  of  the 
Pacific. 


Origin  and  Purposes  ot  t'.  >  .Ainerican 
Jewish  Conferenze 

EXTExNSION  OF  REvIARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THvM 

ui    ulilu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES  ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  ?.4,  1945 

Mr.  THOM.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  am  reproducing  an  ad- 
dress delivered  over  the  Canton.  Ohio, 
radio  station  by  Mr.  Reuben  F.  Jacobson, 
a  prominent  merchant  of  that  city,  re- 
vealing the  interest  of  American  Jews  in 
having  Palestine  opened  to  increased 
immifiration  of  their  people,  especially 
tho.se  still  in  concentration  camps: 

WHO    REPRESENTS    THE    JEW15H    PEOPLE 

America  Is  made  up  of  people  who  came 
here  from  many  lands  to  escape  from  intol- 
erable conditions  in  Europe.  In  common  with 
all  others.  Jewish  people  came  here  to  escape 
the  persecutions  and  the  oppressions  of  the 
hatreds  of  Europe.  They  wers  grateful  for 
the  freedom  and  opportunity  which  America 
spelled  out  for  them.  They  loo:.<ed  back  upon 
their  unhappy  experience  in  Europe  as  upon 
a  nightmare.  They  wanted  to  become  thor- 
oughly integrated  Into  the  li:fe  of  America 
and  they  wanted  to  forget  about  Europe  and 
Its  problems. 

America  accepted  the  Jew  and  made  him 
feel  at  home  here.  Except  lor  occasional 
outcropplngs  of  prejudice  and  the  minor  irri- 
tants of  social  discrimination,  there  had  been 
no  anti-Semitism  in  this  country  of  an  or- 
ganized character.  American  Jews  always 
considered  anti-Semitism  a  problem  peculiar 
to  Europe.  That  it  might  be  transplanted 
to  the  free  soil  of  America  se<'med  to  them 
well  nigh  incredible.  Then  ihe  Incredible 
happened. 

With  the  rise  of  Hiilerlsm  and  its  trium- 
phant march  across  Europe,  the  seeds  of  hate 
.•spread  to  these  shores.  The  outbreak  of  this 
v,ar  f.u''J  800  different  organizations  en- 
p.iired  in  spreading  antl-Sem.tism  in  thta 
country  in  ace  ird.mce  with  the  Nazi  pattern. 

Even  as  tht-  .-.;  ..  ic  r,f  Pearl  Harbor  jarred 
Aaicricuu  pub...      ;-.:.;,.,n  rut  of  the  slum- 


bers of  Isolationism,  a  profound  change  came 
over  tl>e  thinking  of  American  Jews.  They 
diacoveted  that,  much  as  they  would  like 
to  forgfet  the  unpleasant  memories  of  Eu- 
rope, tbey  must  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  whatever  happens  to  the  Jews  of  Eu- 
rope Is  bound  to  affect  the  fate  and  future 
of  Amarican  Jewry.  This  is  one  world  and 
we  are  fell  part  of  one  another. 

This  Jewish  concern  over  the  plight  of 
their  utfortunate  brethren  led  to  the  forma- 
tion o|  the  American  Jewish  Conference, 
Elections  were  held  throughout  the  country 
in  Juna  of  1943  and  373  delegates  were  chosen 
to  represent  the  Jewish  people.  In  addition, 
every  major  Jewish  organization  sent  dele- 
gates |o  the  conference.  Every  shade  of 
opinion  was  represented. 

The  donference  held  its  first  session  in  New 
York  in  September  1943.  At  this  session  and 
a  subsequent  one  in  Pittsburgh  in  December 
1944  a  Comprehensive  program  was  drawn  up 
to  protect  the  rights  of  Jewish  people  In 
Europe  and  to  Implement  the  rights  of  the 
Jewish  feople  with  respect  to  Palestine.  This 
program  called  for  an  International  bill  of 
rights  flo  protect  all  minority  groups  regard- 
less of  face,  creed,  or  color.  It  called  for  the 
outlawing  of  antl-Samitism.  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Jewish  rights  and  property  in  liber- 
ated Eiffope.  for  the  punishment  of  war  crim- 
inals, for  Jewish  representation  on  commis- 
sions Uiat  would  be  set  up  to  deal  with 
various  aspects  of  the  peace  settlement,  for 
the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of  the  surviving 
Jews  of  Europe,  for  th ;  opening  of  the  gates 
of  Palestine  to  free  and  unrestricted  Jewish 
immigration,  and  for  the  reconstltution  of 
Palestine  as  a  democratic  Jewish  common- 
wealth. 

The  oonference  was  a  source  of  pride  to  all 
lovers  oC  democracy  and  to  all  who  believed  in 
the  democratic  processes  of  representation 
and  discussion.  Naturally,  there  were  many 
differences  of  opinion;  but  all  the  resolutions 
Included  In  this  program  were  adopted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  vote.  In  view  of  the 
democrntlc  character  of  its  composition  and 
organlzfition,  the  American  Jewish  Confer- 
ence h^s  become  the  recognized  spokesman 
for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
Jews.  iThe  American  Jewish  Conference  Is 
not  a  «uperorganizatlon.  It  Is  not  its  pur- 
pose ta  dominate  the  life  of  the  American 
Jewish  community.  The  conference  is  mere- 
ly a  channel  through  which  we  can  discover 
what  ttte  Jews  of  America  are  thinking  and 
what  tliey  want. 

It  Is  t  channel  through  which  the  energies 
of  the  American  Jewish  community  can  be 
directed  toward  the  task  of  helping  their 
brethren  in  Europe  and  in  Palestine.  The 
special  position  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
ference was  recognized  by  our  own  State 
Department  when  the  conference  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  Jewish  consultant  body  for 
the  Saij  Francisco  Conferenc3. 

Working  in  cooperation  with  Jewish  repre- 
sentative bodies  in  other  countries,  the  con- 
ference is  gathering  material  in  order  to  pre- 
sent tUe  Jewish  case  at  the  forthcoming 
peace  4iscusslons.  The  Jewish  people  who 
were  the  first  victims  of  Hitlerism,  who  suf- 
fered 6,000.000  casualties  In  this  war,  ask  for 
no  special  privileges;  but  we  do  feel  that  the 
suffering  and  the  sacrifices  of  this  war  will 
be  meaoalngless  and  vain  unlesK  the  peace 
settlement  brings  Justice  and  security  to  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  American  Jewish  Conference  Is  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  problem  of  the  so- 
called  "'displaced  persons"  who  were  discov- 
ered In  the  concentration  camps  cf  Ger- 
many. Among  them  are  100,000  Jews.  They 
have  stood  by  and  waited  while  millions  of 
other  displaced  persons  have  be<?n  returned 
to  their  homes;  but  they  themselves  have  no 
homes  to  which  they  may  return.  They  hav© 
no  intention  of  remaining  in  Germany. 
Neither  do  they  wish  to  return  to  the  scenes 
of  theU  suffering  and  humiliation,  to  waUt 
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amid  the  ruins  of  their  formi*r  homes,  in  the 
streets  where  their  parents  were  murdered, 
their  chlltfren  Mrrtrred  their  wives  and 
their  sieters  vioiatcd-  They  cannot  begin 
life  again  ami<l  former  neighbors  who  looted 
their  possessions  and  betrayed  them  to  the 
Germans. 

Having  been  liberated  b\  the  American 
and  Allied  armVea.  these  people  hop«d  that 
they  would  be  free  to  rebaild  thiieir  lives 
amid  nuu-e  congenial  surroundings.  Imagine 
their  bitterness  when  they  were  forced  to 
remain  in  the  same  concentiation  camps  in 
which  they  were  held  by  the  Germans,  som^e- 
times  under  guard  and  behLid  barbed  wire. 

Reports  of  their  suffering  reached  Presi- 
dent Truman.  He  sent  Mr  Earl  Harrison 
to  make  a  survey  of  the  condition  of  Euro- 
pean Jewry.  Mr.  Harrison's  report  has  now 
been  published.  The  facts  are  all  the  more 
shocking  and  horrifying  because  these  people 
were  being  mistreated  not  bv  Germans,  not 
by  Nazi&,  not  by  the  Gestapc.  but  by  Amer- 
icans. General  Eisenhower  had  Issioed  ex- 
cellent directives.  Dnlortunutely  liot  all  of 
the  people  in  charge  of  these  camps  have  the 
experience  or  the  qualiflcatiocs  to  hanille  the 
problems  of  these  displacec.  persons  with 
understanding  and.  htiman.ty.  President 
Truman  was  convinced,  on  tae  basis  of  Mr. 
Harrison's  report,  that  the  only  future  and 
salvation  for  these  Jews  of  Europe  Is  in 
Palestine.  He  has,  therefore ,  sent  a  letter 
to  Prime  Minister  Attlee  of  Britain  asking 
him  to  open  the  doors  of  Pal««tine  to  Jewish 
immigration  and  to  issue  ICO.OOO  Immigra- 
tion certificates  Immediately 

The  AiuerLcan  Jewish  Confeirence  is  sending 
a  team  of  six  representativet  into  the  con- 
centration camps  to  help  resiore  the  morale 
of  this  broken  remnant  of  Jt  wish  survivors. 
But  we  feel  that  it  i&  no  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem to  have  these  people  rerrain  in  concen- 
tration camps,  a  constant  source  of  unhap- 
plness  to  themselves  and  irrlt-ition  to  others. 
The  only  realistic  solution  cf  the  problem 
Is  to  permit  them  to  go  to  Palestine.  Pales- 
tine was  entrusted  to  Great  Britain  under 
a  mandate  from  the  League  of  Nations  for 
the  express  pwjput  of  helping  the  Jewish 
people  to  estabilih  thetr  national  homeland 
there.  Unfortxmately  tbe  British  colonia] 
cflScials  who  were  sent  to  admtoliter  Pales- 
tine proceeded  to  ignore  the  rzandate  of  the 
League  of  Nattem  and  to  govern  Palestine  as 
if  tt  were  a  Crows  oaiony.  Instead  of  help- 
ing the  Jewish  p«Qpie  to  establish  a  national 
homeland,  enrj  conceivable  obstacle  was 
placed  in  their  way  and  their  r:«hts  constant- 
ly whrttled  down. 

When  Hitler  began  to  drive  the  Jews  from 
Europe,  they  naturalJy  turned  toward  Pal- 
estine, cmly  to  discover  that  tlie  Britlsli  co- 
lonial administration  had  shot  the  gates  In 
their  faces  in  Ttolstlon  ot  Britain  s  tntema- 
tionai  obligatioqj  and  her  jiledges  to  the 
Jewish  people. 

The  American  .J<^-.v:  h  Conference  Is  grate- 
ful to  Preslder-  r  .:nan  for  his  deep  and 
Bympathetic  uinl* :  ^iandlng  uf  the  Jewish 
problem  in  Europe,  a  problftii  whicji  can  be 
solved  only  through  unrestrkr  ed  Jewisii  im- 
migration Into  Palestine  and  the  rceonaO- 
tutlon  of  tbat  coaotry  as  a  Jtwish  commo»- 
wealth.  The  Jewish  qacstkn  is  otily  a  small 
part  of  the  vast  complex  of  problems  in- 
volved in  the  making  of  the  peace,  yet  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  -r  r-f  the  grent  test  cases  of 
International  n"— a.ry,  a  test  cf  the  gtxjd 
faith  of  the  great  powers  In  their  dealinfpB 
with  smaller  peoples. 

We  hope  that  Prim*  Mlnteter  Attlee  will 
respond  farorablv  t,  ♦  p  Pr-  ident  s  reqtiew. 
•Dd  that  these  .J.uish  r?:  .ices  may  and 
hMiling  and  new  h  pe  u>  their  own  liational 
hOBseland  In  Palestine. 

Our  hope,  however,  does  iKJt  only  come 
from  prim*  ministers  and  statesiwen.  It 
comes  from  our  belief  in  th.?  ultimate  trt- 
vmph  of  justice  on  earth  T'  p  Jpw.sh  peo- 
ple, fomUng  a  muioru^   aU  uvti    iiu-   world, 


rannot  solve  the  Jrwi.sh  problem,  for  cur 
proWem  is  a  world  problem  and  it  must  be 
solved  by  mankind  at  large.  We  appeal  to 
God's  mercy  and  kindness,  and  we  also  ap- 
peal to  the  conscience  of  man.  to  his  good- 
ness, and  to  his  sense  of  justice  that  a  bro- 
ken, homeless  p>eople  may  find  a  righUul 
place  in  the  family  of  nations. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REI^IARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HGOK 

or    MrCHTCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesde,}/,  October  24.  1945 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exterrd  my  remarks  in  the  Recx3Rd, 
I  inckide  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  on  July  6.  1945: 

Friends  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  several 
weeks  ago  I  sent  a  letter  to  all  the  school 
superintendents  In  the  Twelfth  Congres- 
sional District  asking  for  their  judgment  on 
the  various  legislative  proposals  for  Federal 
ak'  to  education. 

In  my  letter  to  the  local  school  officials  I 
stated  tiiat  I  favored  authorization  of  an 
appropriation  of  funds  by  Congress  to  aasiat 
the  States  in  financing  their  systems  of  edu- 
cation, but  asked  the  advice  of  these  people, 
so  close  to  the  problems  of  local  education  as 
to  the  specific  legislation  which  best  met  the 
needs  of  the  Upper  PenlnsiUa. 

The  response  to  this  inquiry  of  mine  was 
extremely  gratifying.  I  received  answers 
from  almost  every  one  of  the  superintend- 
ents, and  their  replies  showed  a  surprising 
unanimity.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
local  school  ofQclals  in  my  chstrtct  urged  me 
to  support  the  Tbomas-Hill-Raaupeck  legis- 
lation. 

This  legislatloii.  known  as  H  R.  1296  in 
the  Hottse  of  Representatives  where  it  was 
introdticed  by  Representative  Rasssfeck.  and 
8.  181  m  the  Senate  where  it  is  spooaored 
by  Senators  Ei.BEaT  D.  Thomas  and  Listex 
HiT.r.,  proTides  far  the  appropriation  of  funds 
to  more  nearly  equaltre  educaiioaaJ  oppor- 
tunities among  and  within  the  States,  and 
also  to  meet  emergency  situations  in  educa- 
tion in  the  various  States. 

I  will  go  into  greater  detail  about  the 
speeiiic  provisions  of  the  legislation,  but  first 
I  would  like  to  discuss  the  natiu'e  of  the 
problem  it  seeks  to  oaeet. 

One  of  our  proud  boasts  as  a  nation  has 
been  that  America  is  the  iand  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  young,  that  our  boys  and  girls 
can  rise  above  their  bsckgrotuvd,  no  matter 
how  impoverished  or  depressed  their  family 
circumstances  might  be.  The  premise  for 
this  boast  is  our  national  pride  In  the 
American  tradition  of  free  and  e^fual  educa- 
tion. 

The  war  has  done  much  to  shake  tttis  com- 
placency about  educational  opportunity  for 
o  ir  young  people.  It  brought  to  hght  the 
startling  fact  that  more  than  a  mUllou  yormg 
men  could  not  pas*  ti>e  literacy  test  estab- 
lished by  the  Selective  Service  ."System  for 
indiietecs.  One  mi  11  Ion  seven  hundred  and 
four  thousand  men  fell  short  of  the  educar 
tional  stand  anls  of  a  foortb- grade  edtkcation 
set  for  soldiers   in  Wori<l  War  II. 

These  million  and  more  young  men  were 
Inetigibie  to  take  pert  in  the  drtenae  ol  their 
country  in  a  war  emergency  tx-':iu.«e  their 
country  had  not  given  them  ecjuauty  of  op- 
porttJiiity  in  educaticBi.  tasd  noS  given  them 
the  chance  to  exercise  their  citiaensbip  rights 
and  duties. 

The  time  has  pnnfid  Tllim  tb«  plonetr 
spirit  and  a  pickax  w«re  anMlgli  to  quaUly 


young  Americans  for  n  life  of  useful  ar<!  r>  n- 
ductlve  otlsenship.  The  horisons  ol  uf.ptj^- 
tunlty  todby  sre  not  riounsd  w»th  vniex- 
plored  forests  or  untapped  momtains  ct 
precious  minerals. 

The  frontiers  of  todHy  wiTere  young  Amn*- 
leans  must  build  their  future.«.  and  the  fu- 
ture ol  their  country,  are  not  the  old  physical 
frontiers  of  the  last  century.  It?  is  in  the 
realm  of  technology,  of  buBinen  and  cotn- 
raeroe.  and  Government  th.-nt  the  bcj-s  artd 
^Is  of  today  will  have  to  flad  security  for 
themselves  and  their  famtHea.  Their  cour- 
age and  enteriK-ise  must  be  matched  with 
training,  with  education,  ;'  —f^.  m^w  fron- 
tiers are  to  be  con<4Uered  Diixocracy  win 
have  little  meaning  to  millions  of  young 
Americans,  now  bo>'8  and  girls  of  grade- 
school  age.  unless  the  doors  of  educational 
opportunity  are  opened  to  them. 

These  children,  citisens  of  tcuawjow  are 
a  challenge  and  a  threat  to  the  whole  Nation. 
Their  edurattonal  problem  Is  not  and  should 
not  be  treated  as  a  local  issue. 

One  of  the  prime  objectives  of  eduentioa 
In  a  democracy  should  be  the  fttrtherance  of 
the  democratic  ideal.  Our  arSboole  -:  ..<)  hf 
a  major  force  in  minimialng  atid  e  .>  •  i  it 
tmdemocratic  economic  class  di&tuiction. 
The  goal  of  education  should  be  the  molding 
of  citizens  equipped  to  assnn^.e  tlie  responsv- 
bilities  and  exercise  the  privileges  of  modera 
technological   society. 

In  all  too  many  of  our  States  the  publie^ 
school  systems  are  totally  unpreparetf  to 
teach  children  even  the  minimum  of  wluU 
modern  democratic  society  will  demand  of 
them.  As  education  operates  now  in  many 
States  Its  end  result  is  to  tnUen«ify  existing 
class  distinctions,  to  perpetuate  inequalitiea, 
to  negate  democracy. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  obrloiis.  Those 
States,  and  sections  of  Statee.  wi  n. 

need  itnproTed  educations]  facu  >' -  (.. n 
least  afford  them.  The  States  witli  the  most 
inadequate  public-school  Evstems  <-\re  now 
spending  a  larger  percent  of  their  uvcome  cm 
education  than  are  the  States  wtth  the  best 
school  systems.  The  platn  fact  Is  that  many 
States  cannot  afford  li.^'ir*-  ■  r!'if  :\tion»l  op- 
portunities for  their  yrv,-    •  Pi  ,    f 

The    wide    variations  ;    lo    ■     schooling 

offered  by  the  differei  .-;  tf-s  „s  directly 
t.'-aceable  to  the  wide  variation  m  S'..atc  in- 
come, derived  from  taxes,  whl^-h  r-^n  rx>  ex- 
pended on  education,  and  to  t.i<  «'  f!'♦'rf•nc^s 
fn  the  slae  of  their  sc'-r^Nnf"  ;  .pui&tun 
Unfortunately,     small     •    <       F-ourceF  a 

State  are  accompanied  bv  ':■^^  -~v}ii  ~.A--^l<' 
population.  A  receat  suiv-  v  h.-i  we<1  thai 
Connecticut,  the  richest  Stat*  on  a  per  r  pir* 
average,  had  three  times  aa  much  inic.i  , 
with  only  three-foBrtbs  as  ::n<nv  -ri,.x  . -.^.j^. 
children,  as  had  MlssiSBtpp.  •^«•  no.  e  i 
State.  Another  factor  wtiirh  :  <'  ;  pt  r- 
petuete  the  lUMjifOal  education.;  d:?!  •  ::.,- 
ties  in  poor  Stofs  is  the  in«re...'^  r.K  .  i,  gr.(r 
birth  rates  in  these  States 

I  want  to  reiterate  my  very  st:ni;,?  fcn\.r- 
tton  that  the  proWcm  of  raisin-  ".e  t^tl  : 
education  in  bBcJrwnrrt  5**at.s  •-.  '.-.a  .j  Sui*e 
or  ConBSrvunlty  r.;.-.;L.,tn:  .'•  i*  rs  :-.ai.or.al 
problem  that  lii\oi\>-!i  tae  \*t;4^j:e  ol  .i:;  me 
people  of  the  cotmtry.  We  ra.nnot  e.ipert 
the  poorer  ii^taies  to  do  more  i-h.iri  •  hev  are 
now  douig,  in  the  way  of  St.ite  a.u  to  educH- 
tion.  The  expense  of  cqinilizir. k  ediica' ic.iiil 
opportunity  must  be  spreuc;  over  i.ne  whoi* 
population.  This  is  done  nr  mtta  F<^' rdl 
financial    aid     a-    .<^    -rr'i  ::.p,.i  t-u    .;.      r.e 

Thomas-El'.. -H  ;::■.:  ,  r    i    t3.. 

A  great  many  siatUtzcs  showing  tlie  uis- 
parlty  between  expenditures  inr  educationKl 
between  the  varlo«^  .S:;ire>  ,*ia\,- 
by  the  NaUor.ai  Eau^.iL,on 
Association,  the  American  Absixiation  of  Uni- 
vci'sin-  Wf-nten.  the  YW'CA.  vario^t,  church 
grou; -s  '.'.«■  CIO  Slid  AJ^  RA  w-'ii  i-s  mimy 
oibe;  •  ,-v.i '..7,-!ioi:ks.  I  don't  t«iievc  y<..u  iwre 
itrtei'vaa  ,  .  .isi  the  figure?  UivU".  ed  in  th.- 
ffOeatioB  so  I  won  t  recite  them  Ui  you.  I 
know  you.  as  nothers  and  iai>her3  of  clxi.dre* 
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in  '-f-hool,  and  8S  cttiz->ns  of  ycur  community 
;ind  of  the  Nation  are  very  concerned  w.ih 
ih*-  educational  facilities  of  your  community 
Hi:ri  nf  the  Nat  on. 

The  ;  ■•:;-''tuation  of  p~ols  of  nerr-illlter- 
ncy  ..'i  ur  poptilatlon  Is  a  threat  to  the  we^l- 
bp;:.'  'f  the  whole  population.  And  the 
tduca':.  m!  stiindard  of  the  country  cs  a 
whoiC  L-.  (iferl  )ratlr.g.  not  Improving  under 
the  pr- ->  :.•  s  ate-grant  system.  Teaching 
is  r-.i  .  •._  r  .t  profession  which  lures  the 
ha--  :7..:.'  r^  :'  the  country.  Since  1941  about 
2o()iii"  '-.i  iier  have  Icit  the  schools.  Only 
a  fov;rth  of  this  exodus  vent  mto  the  armed 
services.  Most  of  the  others  found  greater 
economic  opportunities  in  other  livelihoods. 
Ihe  normal  schools  r.nd  ccHc^rs  are  not  pte- 
I.;.irin^  new  tPiiCher<-  tv  ri  i>i.A.e  those  who 
liiive  If'it  ihe  proI<'^«ii:n.  Eiirollment  in 
•.f.it  h:r.j^  r.ch;io;s  and  c.  iii:".;rs  h;is  drof.pcd 
i:\<'r<'  'i-..\i:  ;",0  perrt  iit  bf  i,w  what  It  Wa5 
;;.     ],<4! 

Till'  u.ir  ai  If  does  not  account  for  th:s. 
1'  1.  ■.-•  •.•..•ci.sinad  t»  trend  awny  from  teach- 
ii.^z    t!;.tt,    wus   very   apparent    b.  f   r^•    1941 

r  ;s  !.  .:  n'.:  pi  .-:;.:.;  til;:*  '  (■  ic  iiiiig  has  bc- 
(.  ::.>■  >:,;.  lii.p'  p'...ir  pr  Ir.^-.:  ;i  when  you 
i>..../«-  th.i-  ...  1  !  Mi  f  IT.  :-  than  800,000 
]\i:>:.v -^c\.'  :  t;'af:;.rs  1.;  'l..-  CCUntrv.  20 
;;.  cvfiv  lit)  .i:f  p  .:d  Ip.-.^  than  $1,200  a 
\f.i.-  li...;  i  r  t!i  t.'arh.Ts  ;:i  the  whole 
couiitiy   :r  >:•   p.,:;;!    n^-^   iha!i   *  1  COO  a  year. 

T;.;-  a;,  iqtiatcd  p.o.-  iClu-i.u.e  Is  JU3t  one 
« xpirr^,-,.^  :;  -i  the  inaCfnpu.i' .>  :.;'.anclal  struc- 
ture .  :  (  i.r  sci.  ■■  ;.s  •  ;,lav  Of  course  the 
great  ruaj  .:;•>■  :  the  u:.(  t'ri;a.ci  teachers  are 
i:i  tlie  puo.'-er  aiea-s.  the  back'A;irci  States,  and 
!;-.  tr.e  rural  ar.ci  senu-rural  distr;r*s  of  other- 
w.se  pr'-i?ressivi'  States.  Mch.ik'a.'i  is  in  this 
3;itt'-r  group  with  children  in  I  arm  and  semi- 
I'itni  .irea.s  lereivin!;  much  poorer  education 
ti.a:.  •::.'  bii^-cp.v  Children. 

O.  !•  ^i:  thj  v:ry  strong  objections  to  Fcd- 
cr  ii  a. U.1  t.i  education  has  always  been  the 
iear  r.:.r  tipai  rial  aid  would  be  accompa- 
nied !  V  Ff.:f  al  domination  of  educational 
{)r'>i;ra:r..';.  tti.i'  ;t  would  mean  regimentation 
if  a-1  !!u'  N.iti  Jti's  children  iii  a  federalized 
piibuc-scli  '<  .  ss'«m  I  tjelieve  Federal  con- 
trol Is  undf.s.r.ijle  ;u  the  educational  field. 

Th.e  Thoinas-Hi;i-R.im.sppck  legislation 
tak,"-s  ccgiazuive  if  th.s  u-idesirabllity  and 
.•■pec.Ilc'.hy  .<'.•.'  s  'l-Lit  the  financial  aid  froni 
the  FedvTci  CI  ■•(-;. merit  docs  not  mean  In- 
terference :n  a  ;y  wav  wrh  the  States'  pre- 
rtga;;ve  tvi  f  t:  .ul.ite  tiie.r  '^\vn  educational 
meih  d-!  I:  er.-re.-io.y  lorbicb  FederaJ  con- 
tr-'l  rf  the  5Cho  Is 

Let  me  outliii"  to  y  ni  Just  'Ah.i*  the  legis- 
lation d'-es  provide  f.  r  ami  h  :v.  it  would  af- 
fect  the  State  cf  Michiktaii. 

Th"  h:.l  pr  v.dea  f<-)r  an  appropriation  of 
$200  uOO.OCO  eucli  year  in  which  Congress  finds 
ill!  fmer^eney  f  jr  payment  of  teachers'  sal- 
nrie.'^  f  r  keepii  g  schools  oj^en  not  less  than 
160  days  a  year,  for  employment  of  nddl- 
tional  teachers  '.vhere  needed  to  relieve  cver- 
cr(i\vd"d  da.-  «^  cr  to  raise  the  substandard 
of  leathers'  .salaries 

It  ;u,-m  pr(iv;c.es!  f,ir  the  appropriation  cf 
$1C0  (lOO.OiX)  t"T  the  purp<^se  of  more  nearly 
icju.il  7.  ivj:  educat  op.ai  opportuiraies  among 
and  wp.hin  the  States 

The  emergency  funds  will  be  apportioned 
r.ni  )r.k:  tlie  Siate.s  on  the  b.isis  of  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  m  avera'Te  d  iily  attendance  m 
each  State  Tlie  equalization  fund  w-.U  be 
apportioned  r.-.i  the  bnsi.«  of  linaiicial  need 
n.s  mea.iured  bv  the  number  of  persons  5  to 
17  w.irs  old  and  th?  t  I'al  incjme  payments 
in  •!.,»  van  lis  S  atcs  Ii^.  this  way.  the  poorer 
S  a.'es  would  reoeive  the  lart^er  share  of  the 
lund 

Tn.e  fund--  will  bo  Us'tibu'ed  by  rcgul.ir 
P  .re  authcrltles  to  public  elementary  and 
t-ccond  iry  .~rhn.-^'? 

Under  tha  titrn-  of  th"  legislation.  Mich- 
lt;an  would  rece.ve  a  to,t.il  of  $10,100,406  for 
the  improvement  cf  its  educational  facilities. 

Very  many  of  the  leucrs  I  received  frima 
Fch.^c!  ;  •uperlnter.d?ntp  nnd  teachers  in  the 
Upp  r    IYni;i^u..i    stie&sod    'he    need   of   the 


fchco's  in  the  Peninsula  for  just  the  kind  cf 
ad  prov.ded  for  In  the  Thomas-HiU-Rams- 
p3ck  legislation.  They  are  very  close  to  the 
situation,  and.  along  with  the  parents  of  the 
school  ch  Idren.  know  more  han  any  other 
group  the  educational  shortoomlngs  of  our 
Echools  due  to  circumstances  l^eyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  local  communities.  I  fhare  their 
desire  to  Improve  and  Increase  the  oppor- 
tunities for  our  young  psople.  and  will  work 
low.  rd  that  end  hsre  In  Congreso. 
Thank  you,  and  good  night. 


Jerusalem  for  i!ie  Jews 


EXTENSION   OF   REM.^RKS 

nCN.  ARTHUR  Ca?PE?v 

OF  KANSAS 

IN   TIIE   SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  24   (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  October  1'2»,  1945 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  an  able 
discussion  of  the  current  controversy  re- 
specting entrance  of  the  homeless  Jews 
into  the  Holy  Land,  with  a  note  of  appre- 
ciation by  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise,  was 
written  by  Dr.  Clinton  N.  Howard,  super- 
intendent of  the  International  Reform 
Federation,  and  published  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  Progress  Magazine,  of  this 
city.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Jerusalem  for  th^  Jews 

The  following  letter  has  been  received  by 
the  editor  from  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  of 
the  Free  Synagogue  of  New  York,  president 
of  the  American  Jewish  Congress: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Howard:  I  wish  you  to  know 
that  I  am  deeply  moved  by  what  you  have 
written.  It  is  very  fine.  I  ain  sending  your 
article  to  friends  in  London  and  Jerusalem. 
If  you  could  spare  more  copies  of  your  ad- 
vance release  of  the  Progre:«  magazine,  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  them. 

•'With  deep  appreciation  of  yotu-  very  fine 
\7ork. 

•'Faithfully  yours. 

•  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Wise." 

In  reply  to  this  requsst  we  tent  to  Dr.  Wise 
£0j  copies  of  the  editor's  appoal  in  behalf  of 
the  Jews,  mailed  a  copy  to  the  entire  mem- 
berslilp  of  the  English  Parliament.  Cabinet, 
and  King,  and  the  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester  press.  We  also  mailed  a  copy  to 
the  American  Jewish  press,  the  rabbinical 
schools,  and  American  rabbis,  in  all  3,000 
copies.     The  nracie  follows: 

"AN    ANCIENT  CRT   TO    IIIAVTN 

"  'And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.  I  have 
surely  seen  the  affliction  of  my  people  which 
are  in  Egypt,  and  have  heard  their  cry,  for 
I  know  their  sorrows,  and  I  am  come  down  to 
deliver  them,  and  to  bring  them  out  of  that 
Luid  And  thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  Pharaoh, 
Isnicl  is  my  son.  even  my  first  born:  and  I 
say  unto  thee.  Let  my  son  go,  that  he  may 
serve  me.' 

"Today.  God  is  speaking  1  o  the  nations, 
abcut  'My  people'  which  are  :n  Germany,  in 
Poland,  In  the  Balkans,  and  Russia  'by  reason 
cf  their  taskmasters.'  To  the  n  He  is  saying, 
cf  the  same  people  and  of  the  same  land, 
'Let  My  people  go." 

"For  a  generation  the  rulers  of  Europe  have 
•hardened  their  hearts'  against  God's  chosen 
people,  and  worse  than  all  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  have  fallen  upon  them.  Hitler  hard- 
ened his  heart  and  sent  the  destroyer  among 


them  Ijy  methods  of  cruelty  and  In  number* 
unbelievable.  Millions  have  been  brutally 
treated,  starved,  robbed,  and  slain. 

"THE    CRIME   OF  THE   AGES 

"Wh^n  God  created  man  He  gave  him  a 
home  In  the  Garden  of  Eden.  When  He 
created  a  nation,  under  the  guidance  cf 
Moses.  He  gave  them  a  homeland  in  Pales- 
tine. This  was  in  fulfillment  of  His  covenant 
to  Abmham,  saying,  'Get  thee  out  of  thy 
country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from 
thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will 
show  thee;  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation." 

"Lattr  when  Abra*iam  and  Lot  divided  the 
land  4nd  Abraham  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Canaafi.  the  Lord  spake  unto  Abraham, 
saying,  'Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  end  look 
from  the  place  where  thou  arc  northward, 
and  southward,  and  eastward  and  westward; 
for  all  the  land  which  thou  scest,  to  thee  will 
I  give  it.  and  to  thy  seed  forever.'  •  •  •  In 
the  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with 
Abraham,  saying  'Unto  thy  seed  have  I 
given  this  land.  •  •  •  that  in  blessing.  I  will 
bless  tbee,  and  in  multiplying  I  will  multiply 
thee  •  *  •  and  in  thee  shall  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  be  blessed." 

"Thl$  covenant  was  confirmed  to  Isaac,  to 
Jacob,  to  Joseph,  and  to  Moses,  under  v/hose 
hand  Ood  led  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  'with  a 
strong  hand  and  an  outstretched  arm.' 

•'Frotn  that  point  on.  until  the  fall  of 
Jericho  under  Joshua,  as  they  sntered  into 
their  Inheritance,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
history  or  literature  of  the  world  like  the 
rise  to  power  of  the  Hebrew  nation  under 
Samuel.  David  and  Solwnon.  under  whose 
reign  'Judah  and  Israel  twelt  safely,  every 
man  under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree, 
from  pan  to  Beer-sheba,  all  the  days  of 
Solomon  (1  Kings  4:25).  No  other  clvi- 
lizatioii  before  or  since  has  produced  such 
characters  as  the  Hebrew  prophets  as  God 
raised  up  from  the  loins  of  Abraham,  cul- 
minatltig  in  the  birth  of  Jesus,  of  the  seed 
of  David,  through  whom  all  the  nations  in 
the  eatth  have  been  blessed. 

"a  divine  TrTLE  DEED 

"Profti  the  days  of  God's  covenant  with 
Abraham,  during  the  time  of  the  dispersion, 
the  ca»rying  away  into  Babylon,  the  return 
under  liJehemiah  and  Ezra,  and,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  Palestine  has  been  recognized  as 
the  home  land  of  the  Jews. 

"Whtn  God's  favor  was  withdrawn  and  they 
were  punished  because  of  their  idolatry  and 
sins,  tkere  was  always  the  promise  through 
the  prophets  of  their  restoration  in  the  land 
promised  to  Abraham  and  their  fathers.  The 
Hebrew  title  deed  to  Palestine,  the  ancient 
land  of  Canaan,  is  signed  by  the  hand  of 
Almigljty  God,  and  their  restoration  is  as 
certain  as  the  oath  of  Jehovah,  'For  when 
God  made  promise  to  Abraham,'  says  St. 
Paul,  'because  he  could  swear  by  no  greater, 
he  sw^re  by  himself,'  saying  'And  1  will 
establish  my  covenant  between  thee  and 
thy  setd  after  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after 
thee.  And  I  will  give  unto  the<;,  and  to  thy 
seed  alter  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art 
a  straager.  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an 
everlasting  possession.' 

"a  warranty  deed 
"Thi*  is  the  title  deed  of  the  Jews  of  Pal- 
estine, the  like  of  which  has  been  given  to  no 
other  feople  or  nation,  not  even  to  the  Ger- 
mans, ihe  Italians,  the  English  or  the  Amer- 
icans, in  the  history  of  the  world.  Other 
nations  have  their  possessions  and  their 
home  {lands  by  discovery,  by  purchase,  by 
treaty,!  by  conquest,  by  the  might  of  their 
arms,  but  Palestine  belongs  to  the  Jews  "jy 
the  oajh  of  Jehovah,  when  He  sware  by  Him- 
self 'fo^  an  everlasting  possession, '  It  was 
a  warranty  deed  signed  by  tlie  Almighty, 
which  Iwhen  disputed  by  the  nations,  the 
signer  |nust  make  good. 
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"A  VTACVFCL  tWVASTON 

•"Today  they  are  in  the  situation  of  Simon 
Peter  when  he  asked  Jesus.  To  whom  shall" 
we  go?'  There  L*;  no  other  p'ace  for  the  Jews 
to  go.  Perhaps  one  reason  jrhy  the  doors  of 
the  nations  are  closed  against  them  is  be- 
cause of  the  plan  and  purpose  of  Jehorah 
that  they  shall  In  these  last  days  return  to 
the  land  of  their  po88«ssloii.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  a  peaceable  and  lawful  Invasion. 
They  are  net  marching  on  Jerusalem  with 
armies  and  the  weapons  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion, by  land,  sea.  and  air,  with  fire.  gas.  and 
fjword,  assassinating  the  inh  ibltants.  as  Italy 
did  in  Ethiopia.  Japan  in  China,  and  as  Ger- 
many when  it  kidnaped  Poland,  Austria,  and 
Czrchoslovakia  on  pain  of  slaughter,  but 
peaceably,  unarmed,  and  fliianced  by  their 
prosperous  brethren  in  other  lands,  to  pur- 
chase from  the  present  possessors  in  Palestine 
the  land  promised  to  them  by  their  fathers 
and  to  themselves  by  Jehovah  their  God. 

"They  are  as  much  entitled  to  that  land  ns 
are  the  Arabs  to  Arabia,  the  Turks  to  Turkey, 
the  Italians  to  Italy,  the  Germans  to  Ger- 
many, the  French  to  Prance,  the  English  to 
England,  and  the  American:?  to  the  United 
States,  for  to  none  of  theiie  peoples  hath 
Jehovah  spyoken  with  an  oath  by  Himself  to 
give  to  them  their  lands  for  an  everlasting 
possession. 

"Who  has  robbed  them  of  their  Inheritance? 
So  that  the  Hebrews  of  today,  driven  from 
the  lands  cf  their  adoption  by  birth,  stripped 
of  their  possessions,  persecuted  beyond  hu- 
man endurance,  and  exiled  from  their  homes, 
without  any  destination,  can  say  with  the 
Jew  Jesus,  despised  and  rtjected  of  men. 
"The  foxes  have  holes,  the  birds,  of  the  air 
have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  His  head.' 

"THE  INHERITANCE  OF  THE  JEW 

"And  this  despite  the  fact  that  under  the 
land  laws  of  the  Hebrew  thettcracy.  as  set  up 
by  Jehovah,  the  allotment  of  land  remained 
with  the  family  forever.  There  were  no  land- 
less or  forgotten  men.  Unde-  our  system  the 
children  acquire  land  by  Inheritance  at  the 
death  of  their  father.  Uncer  the  divinely 
arranged  Hebrew  system,  a  child  inherited 
social  security  at  birth.  He  became  a  land- 
owner on  the  day  he  was  bjrn.  It  was  an 
inheritance  from  God.  who  siild.  "The  land  is 
Mine.  The  land  shall  not  Jje  sold  forever.' 
The  birth  certificate  of  a  Hebrew  child  was 
a  title  deed  to  his  estate,  which  could  not  be 
sold.    It  was  a  perpetual  possession. 

"This  wa«  the  land  from  which  the  Jews 
were  exiled  by  conquest,  to  which  they  are 
now  waiting  to  return  by  purchase  under  the 
promised  protection  of  the  English  mandate, 
and  whose  right  to  return  is  being  disputed 
by  the  Arabs,  who  have  several  lands  of  their 
own.  many  times  larger  and  more  fertile  than 
Palestine,  about  the  size  of  tne  State  of  New 
Jersey.     Palestine  is  their  only  hope. 

"THE  SZODTS  nOM  EUROPE 

"They  go  out  under  conditions  more  galling 
than  was  the  exodus  frcm  Ejiypt.  when  they 
were  allowed  to  take  their  Cocks  and  heids 
and  their  family  posscssioas  wi?h  them. 
Today  they  go  empty-handed,  half-starved, 
and  penniless. 

"The  Christian  who  is  not  moved  by  the 
story  of  suffering  of  a  peisecuted  people, 
which  gave  to  the  world  the  Bible  and  to  tbe 
race  the  Christ,  according  lo  the  flesh,  is 
afllicted  with  either  bardeni  ag  of  the  heart 
or  softening  of  the  brain,  or  ooth. 

"Such  a  situation  is  no  longer  a  Jewish 
problem,  it  is  a  world  problem,  and  concerns 
every  nation  calling  Itself  civilized  or  Chris- 
tian.    Let  the  guilty  nations  beware. 

"  Shall  I  not  visit  them  for  these  things, 
saith  the  Lord.  Shall  no:  my  soul  be 
avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this?"  We 
believe  it  will,  not  only  upor  such  a  nation, 
but  upon  ti.ose  nations  who,  ike  Pilate,  wash 
their  hands  and  say.  I  am  innocent.' 
Upon  them  all  there  is  Judjment  to  come. 
■Por  the  oppression  of  the  poar.  for  the  sigh- 


ing of  the  needy,  now  will  I  arise,  saith  the 
l^nxi.  •  •  •  Por  jn  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
there  is  a  cup.  snd  the  wine  Is  red:  it  is  full 
of  mixture;  and  he  pourelh  out  of  the  same: 
but  the  dregs  thereof,  all  the  wicked  of  the 
earth  shall  WTing  them  out  and  drink  them.' 
"Once  again  the  Voice  of  Jehovah  is  ringing 
through  the  land:  'Let  my  people  go  that 
they  may  serve  me.'  " 


What  Are  We  Doire 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HuS.  EARTLL  J.  JOi^iCMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  24,  1945 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  last,  on  the  Memo  to  America 
program  over  WMAL,  I  was  asked  to 
broadcast  an  answer  to  the  following 
question:  "Are  we  doing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible for  Jews  and  displaced  persons  at 
this  time?"  My  reply,  restricted  by  a 
lime  limit  of  2  minutes,  was  as  follows: 

In  my  opinion.  General  Eisenhower  and 
the  armed  forces  have  done  a  splendid  Job. 
As  of  September  10  last,  or  barely  4  months 
after  VE-day.  they  had  repatriated  nearly 
five  and  a  half  million  displaced  persons.  I 
call  that  magnificent.  Harrison,  In  his  re- 
port, calls  It  phenomenal.  This  leaves  about 
1.000,000,  or  less  than  16  percent,  almost 
wholly  consisting  of  displaced  persons,  who 
refuse,  or  are  afraid  to  return. 

Even  Harrison,  in  his  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, says:  "It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
great  majority  of  Jews  now  in  Germany  do 
not  wish  to  return  to  those  countries  from 
which  they  came."  Harrison  frankly  states 
that  these  displaced  persons  want  to  go  to 
Palestine  and  the  United  States.  Of  course 
the  Palestine  situation  cannot  In  the  slight- 
est degree  be  ascribed  to  us  or  to  Eisenhower 
and  the  armed  forces.  For  that  the  British, 
In  the  violation  of  their  mandate,  must  ac- 
cept responslblUty. 

The  voluntary  refusal  of  this  million  to  be 
repatriated,  created  a  second  problem  which 
could  be  developed  only  as  the  repatriation 
was  being  accomplished.  Certainly,  no  one 
will  contend  that  the  Array  should  first  have 
taken  a  census  of  those  who  refused  to  go 
home,  fotind  villas  and  private  homes  for 
them,  and  thereafter  proceeded  with  the 
main  Job. 

Now.  please  remember  that  Harrison  in  his 
report  admitted  marked  improvement  had 
already  taken  place,  although  he  says  his  re- 
port was  being  written  only  3  months  after 
VE-day.  In  my  opinion,  that  progress  in  3 
months  shows  another  splendid  achievement 
by  General  Eisenhower. 

I  vfsited  some  of  those  displacement  camjjs. 
The  Hanau  camp,  for  Instance,  consisting  of 
old  barracks,  providing  individual  apartments 
and  wards.  Just  out  of  Frankfort.  The  loot- 
ing of  a  consiffnment  of  indtistrlal  alcohol  by 
Inmates  (to  which  Elsenhower  refers  in  his 
defense)  had  Just  occurred,  killing  or  perma- 
nently parslyzlng  800  to  n  thousand  cf  them. 
The  director  complained  of  flagrant  disregard 
of  hygienic  and  sanitary  rules,  as  well  as  im- 
morality, which  could  not  be  punished  or 
dlflcipliued.  When  one  considers  that  this 
million  is  the  residuum  or  learrngs  of  over 
6.000.000  who  bad  Uved  for  years  under  the 
most  degrading  conditions,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  realize  that  operatmg  these  camps  is  a 
problem. 

It  is  true  that  UNRRA,  with  its  admitted 
inefficiency  and  handicaps,  had  taken  over 


much  of  the  camp  care  at  that  time  How- 
ever, their  failures  cannot  be  blamed  on  us. 
but  are  the  fault  of  the  Unlteid  Nations.  And 
that's  why  I  say  we  are  doing  as  much  as 
poeslble  at  this  time. 


A!!  V'lrbvr.  ct  Cor- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

tlUl  ^  -  I J  'J  .^  L  u  .>  L .  /i  „  L  v.. .  \  J  u  Lri 

or    CALirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  24.  1945 

Mr.  MCDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nothing  is  more  important  to  our  do- 
mestic and  international  future  than  to 
learn  all  we  can  about  atomic  energy 
and  the  atomic  bomb.  We  should  know 
what  the  word  "fission"  means. 

We  should  know  what  "neutrons"  are. 
We  should  know  what  a  "chain  reac- 
tion" is.  We  should  know  why  "uranium 
235"  was  used  in  preference  to  any 
other  element. 

Here  are  some  of  the  answers: 

"Rssion"  means  the  property  to  break 
up  into  fragments,  to  spilt,  m  this  in- 
stance into  other  atoms. 

"Neutrons"  are  subatomic  particles 
which  are  10.000  times  smaller  than 
atoms  and  are  neutral,  hence  their  name. 
That  is  they  are  neither  positive  nor  oeg- 
atlve. 

"Chain  reactions"  are  the  continua- 
tions of  the  reaction  of  releasing  neu- 
trons which  in  turn  penetrate  other  fis- 
sionable atoms  and  relea&e  other  neu- 
trons thereby  establishing  a  continuous 
reaction. 

Uranium  235  was  used  because  it  was 
found  to  be  the  one  element  that  was 
most  easily  fissionable  by  neutron  bom- 
bardment. 

Following  is  part  of  an  article  written 
by  I.  I.  Rabi,  professor  of  physics  and 
chairman  of  tlie  department  of  physics 
at  Columbia  University,  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  October  issue  of  Atlantic 
Monthly.     It  is  well  worth  reading: 

The  two-bllHon-dollar  questions  which  had 
to  be  answered  before  the  atomic  bomb 
could  be  realized  were :  ( 1  (  Did  aU  three 
uranium  Isotopes  undergo  flaBion.  and  if 
not,  which  of  the  three  was  the  important 
one?  (2)  Were  any  neutrons  released  during 
the  vK>lent  fi&sion  process,  and  If  so,  hcyw 
many  on  the  average?  (3)  Did  the  re- 
maining nonfissionable  isotopes  absorb  neu- 
trons to  any  degree? 

As  was  stated  in  the  official  report  on  the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb,  it  was 
known  by  1940  that  only  U2a5  t  Uranium 
235)  was  important  for  fission  by  neutrons 
of  all  speeds  and  that  neutrons  of  certain 
speeds  were  captured  by  UtS8  to  produce 
U239.  It  also  was  known  by  this  time  that 
the  average  ntimber  of  neutrons  emitted  per 
nssion  was  somewhere  between  one  and 
three,  and  that  these  neutrons  were  mostly 
of  high  speed.  These  facts  were  very  en- 
couraging and  fortunate  for  our  side  In  th*8 
war,  because  they  showed  thst  an  atomic 
bomb  was  possible  and  a'so  so  expensive  that 
the  enemy  could  not  produce  it.  The  rea- 
soning runs  like  ths: 

If  more  than  one  neutron  Is  re«eesed  dur- 
ing the  fission  process,  tne  fission  of  una 
uranium  nucleus  will  produce  enough  neu- 
trons to  set  off  more  th^.n  one  other  uranium 
nucleus,  and  the  whole  prccess  will  multiply 
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rapidly  with  explosive  effect,  producing  what 
Is  called  a  chain  reaction.  The  chain  re- 
ECtlnn  will  die  out.  however,  like  a  flre  in 
wet  wood,  if  lesjj  than  one  neutron  is  pro- 
duced per  fission  or  If  the  neutrons,  while 
passing  through  tlie  uranium,  are  absorbed 
to  •  8uffl?ient  degree  by  some  process  which 
does  not  produce  fission.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
Chunk  of  uranum  has  to  be  large  enough 
fcr  the  neutron  to  do  Its  work  by  colliding 
With  a  fissionable  nucleus  before  it  can  es- 
cape through  the  surface  of  the  uranium. 
Also,  another  Imixjrtant  point,  the  neutrons 
mu3t  be  fast  to  give  the  chain  reaction  time 
enough  to  consume  an  appreciable  portion  of 
the  uranium  by  disintegration  before  the 
gigantic  energy  release  blows  the  entire  bomb 
apcrt. 

Fortunately  for  our  side,  the  atomic  bomb 
was  bound  to  be  extremely  expensive  to  pro- 
duce. D235  U  not  only  one  part  In  140  of 
the  mixture  of  isotopes  which  ordinarily  is 
bulk  uranium.  U238.  which  is  99  3  percent 
of  bulk  uranium,  nfc.^orbs  neutrons  and  thus 
would  stop  the  reaction.  To  make  a  bomb, 
pure  U235  was  needed,  and  relatively  lots 
of  It.  The  separation  of  U235  from  U23a 
In  bu'k  was  never  attempted  before  and 
turned  out  to  be  a  peculiarly  difficult  and 
coBtly  process.  To  ordinary  peacetime  think- 
ing. It  would  have  teen  termed  impossible 
becauise  of  the  expense.  Here  lay  our  good 
fortune,  because,  vmlike  any  other  nation. 
we  hrd  the  manpower,  the  money,  and  the 
time  to  do  the  task.  If  the  abundant  U238 
had  been  the  important  agent  in  atomic 
bombs,  our  cities  would  have  been  obliter- 
ated before  we  entered  the  war.  because  our 
enemies,  although  short  on  resources,  were 
fully  aware  of  all  the  possibilities. 

Another  side  to  the  development  of  the 
atomic  bomb  is  still  more  eerie.  The  cap- 
ture of  a  neutron  by  U238,  which  has  a 
property,  in  common  with  seme  other  nuclei, 
of  spontaneously  increasing  its  positive 
Charge.  The  Increase  occurs  in  two  succe.s- 
sive  steps  by  a  process  which  essentially 
entails  the  creation  of  electrons.  The  elec- 
trons are  ejected  from  the  nucleus,  which 
^i*XMnee  an  entirely  new  element,  plutonlum. 
Of  mass  239  and  charge  94.  Instead  of  the 
93  charge  of  uranium.  This  element  is 
Trr.rd  nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and 
:;•;  r'-.-ents  an  entirely  new  creation.  It  was 
suspected  and  later  proved  thnt  plutonium 
also  possesses  the  requisite  fission  properties 
to  h-  •!;t'  new  material  for  a  bomb.  Plu- 
UUii\::\]  !;ad  the  advantage  over  U235,  because 
i*  M-.i^  .;:  cTitlrely  difTerent  element  from 
l':Ki8  ar.ri  consequently,  once  made,  could  be 
f(  p.t :.,•(>, i  from  U238  by  cheap  chemical 
i:.i  ili.icis. 

A>  :%  nation  we  can  congratulate  ourselves 
ci:  :  ;vlng  leaders  In  this  country  who  were 
Ij  id  enough  to  appropriate  the  vast  sums 
i.t  .'o>sary  to  make  this  new  riemen;,  atom  by 
rr.  ir,,  tlirowh  ')^<'  bi^mbardment  of  U238 
u:':i  neutro;!..-.  uh(>ii  no  certainty  existed 
t;  It  the  process  would  prove  successful  or 
ili.il  Plutonium  would  be  useful  In  an  atomic 
bomb.  Although  most  pecple  feel,  now  that 
.^,  ~  :  :s  b?en  ach.eved,  that  the  effort 
"-  :.ed.  one  can  imagine  the  fury  of  the 

defenders  of  the  Treasury  if  the  gamble  had 
turned  out  otherwise. 
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T^.Ir    BIEMILLER.     Mr,  Spraker.  \:ndt  r 
lea-,  e  lu  ex.i:nd  my  o\vn  ri::-ia]k^  :n  ihc 


Ap;jf :  dix  of  the  Record,  1  wish  to  in- 
clude a  £p??ch  made  by  myself  at  a  sym- 
posium on  the  Wa^ner-Murray-Dlngell 
bill  sponsored  by  the  Jaclcson  County 
(Kansas  City,  Mo.)  Health  Forum: 

All  of  us  are  well  aware  thai,  many  people 
in  this  country  do  not  have  all  the  med.cal 
care  they  need.  We  were  checked  to  learn 
that  40  percent  of  the  22,0C0,0C0  men  of  mil- 
itary rge,  between  eight  and  nine  million 
men,  were  found  unfit  for  full  military  duty. 
About  es  percent  were  rejected  for  physical 
defects,  the  other  32  percent  f  :r  mental  de- 
fects. Statistics  show  us  that  600,000,000 
man -days  of  work  are  lost  every  year 
through  illness  and  accidents  and  that  the 
average  industrial  worker  loses  £,bout  12  days 
of  work  a  year  through  these  causes. 

Medical  facilities  are  far  below  the  needs 
of  our  people.  Forty  percent  of  all  cur  coun- 
ties do  not  have  a  registered  general  hospital. 
And  many  existing  hospitals  need  more  space, 
more  staff,  better  facilities  all  round.  But 
they  can't  get  them.  They  can't  get  them 
because  the  pecple  who  need  ".heir  services 
most  can't  afford  to  pay  for  thera, 

America  is  the  most  advanced  nation  in 
the  world  in  the  field  of  medical  science.  Our 
doctors  and  research  workers  h6ve  made  tre- 
mendous discoveries;  our  best  hospitals  have 
the  most  wonderful  equipment  But  people 
go  on  dying  for  lack  of  early  and  adequate 
medical  -are.  Children  are  bom  in  shacks 
without  a  midwife's  services.  Mothers  die 
In  childbirth.  Babies  die  or  Incur  dread  dis- 
eases, curable  at  first  but  later  chronic.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  half  of  the  113.000  in- 
fants and  7.000  mothers  who  die  in  childbirth 
evary  year  could  be  saved  if  present  knowl- 
edge were  applied  fully.  Sa^e  400,0C0  chil- 
dren have  tuberculosis,  a  disease  easily  diag- 
nosed and  easily  cured  in  its  early  stages. 
Half  a  million  suffer  from  the  dread  rheu- 
matic fever.  I  could  go  en  for  hours  listing 
the  health  defects  of  our  people. 

While  there  are  excellent  facilities  available 
for  those  who  can  pay  well  for  them,  many 
do  not  have  access  to  the  help  thsy  need.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  medical  need 
mounts  in  inverse  ratio  to  ability  to  pay — 
the  poorer  you  are  the  sicker  you  are.  Like- 
wise, the  poorer  you  are  the  less  medical  care 
you  get. 

We  might  well  expect  that  those  people 
whose  Job  it  is  to  cure  the  sick  would  be  the 
first  to  tackle  this  problem.  We  naturally 
look  to  the  organized  phj-sicians  of  America 
for  help  in  reorganizing  our  medical  facilities 
to  serve  the  greatest  number  and  at  the  szme 
time  to  insure  a  reasonable  return  to  the 
doctor.  But  if  we  look  to  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  we  look  in  vain. 

For  many  yea/s  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation and  most  of  its  constituent  societies 
have  carried  on  a  bitter  fight  against  attempts 
to  bring  more  and  be-tter  care  to  the  American 
pecple 

Until  comparatively  recently,  this  fight  took 
the  form  of  a  vigorous  frontal  attack  upon 
anyone  who  dared  to  suggest  that  all  was  not 
for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  medical 
worlds. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  only  a  few  of  the 
skirmishes  in  this  running  battle  between  re- 
action and  progress: 

In  1932,  when  the  report  of  the  conserva- 
tive Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Medical  Care 
was  Issued,  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  denounced  it  as  "socialism  and 
communism — Inciting  to  revolution."  Yet 
all  this  mild  document  did  was  edvocate 
group  practice  for  jihysiclans  and  expansion 
of  voluntary  health-insurance  plans. 

As  late  as  1934,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation vigorously  opposed  Blue  Cross  hos- 
pitalization insurance.  The  journal  in  that 
>ear  criticized  "all  sorts  of  hospitalization  in- 
t^urance  schemes"  as  "mechanization  of  medl- 
c:U  practice."  An  attempt  was  made  to  deter 
the  American  Hospital  Association  from  spon- 
sor'.::: Blue  Cress  r'.ans. 


The  period  from  1930  to  1940  saw  many  ex- 
amples of  intimldaticn  and  professional 
'blacklisting  against  physicians  who  dared  to 
associate  themselves  with  voluntary  group- 
iiasuranie  plans.  I  cite  only  a  few  of  them: 
The  Trinity  Hospital  case  In  Little  Rocl:,  Ark.; 
the  expi^lsion  of  Drs.  Ross  and  Loos  from  the 
Los  Angfeles  County  Medical  Society:  the  psr- 
secutioi^  of  the  staffs  of  the  Chicago  United 
Medical  Service,  Group  Health  in  Washing- 
ton, ani  the  Milwaukee  Medical  Center;  the 
attempted  throttling  of  Dr.  Michael  Shadid's 
cooperative  hospital  at  Elk  City.  Okla. 

Even  the  feeble  stirrings  within  some  of  the 
State  aid  county  societies  themE8lV2S  werft 
quietly  but  effectively  suppressed.  In  one 
of  its  1038  issues  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can M^ical  Association  noted  that  many 
efforts  tc  organize  county  society  prepayment 
plans  la  California  "have  been  successfully 
discouraged." 

Such  Bourbon  tactics  had  two  principal  ef- 
fects, first,  they  made  the  American  Med- 
ical Asspciation  appear  ridiculous  and  irre- 
sponsibly in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  which  was 
gradual^  becoming  more  conscious  of  the 
need  fot  a  better  health  program.  Secondly, 
they  threatened  to  precipitate  a  revolt  in  the 
ranks    of   organized    medicine    Itself. 

When  the  AMA  was  found  guilty  of  crim- 
inal conspiracy  in  the  case  involving  the 
Group  liealth  Association  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  ai>d  when  this  decision  was  upheld  by 
the  Supfeme  Court  of  the  United  States,  even 
the  readtlonary  leadership  of  the  AMA  real- 
ized than  a  change  in  tactics  was  necessary. 

Accor<tingly,  they  decided  to  abandon  the 
frontal  cttack.  Realizing  that  the  ground 
they  held  was  not  tenable  in  a  fair  fight, 
they  agleed  upon  a  delaying  action. 

A  battalion  of  expendable  troops  was  left 
behind  to  fi^ht  it  out  as  long  as  they  could 
with  thai  old  weapons.  This  was  the  so-called 
national  physicians  committee  for  the  ex- 
tension of  medical  service.  Organized  with 
the  aid  and  support  of  other  reactionary 
elementl  in  the  country,  this  group  continues 
to  raise  the  cry  of  socialism  and  communism, 
and  seeks  to  confuse  the  public  with  mis- 
leading propaganda. 

The  main  guard  then  retreated  to  a  some- 
what better  prepared  position.  Conscious 
of  the  flact  that  the  chief  criticism  of  the 
AM!A  wap  that  it  had  no  constructive  pro- 
gram to,  offer,  they  brought  forth  their  14- 
point  program. 

This  much-heralded  program  recalls  the 
old  saying,  "The  mountain  labored  and 
brought  forth  a  mouse."  It  is  a  collection 
of  pious  hopes  and  feeble  generalizations. 
The  14-Joint  plan  offers  us  a  pea  shooter  to 
take  the  place  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  this  pro- 
gram ve»y  closely  to  realize  that  it  is  part  of 
the  delaying  action.  Many  of  its  provisions 
are  mertfy  expressions  of  aims  that  aU  censl- 
ble  peopie  have  supported  for  years.  It  pro- 
poses nothing  that  would  improve  the  organ- 
ization Of  medical  services  or  adapt  them  to 
present-^ay  needs.  It  offers  no  hope  of  more 
or  better,  or  cheaper,  medical  care  to  any 
appreciable  number  of  people. 

Shorn  of  its  noncontroversial  elements, 
the  profram  Is  nothing  but  a  plug  and  a 
plea  for^  voluntary  health  Insurance.  By 
this  me4ns  the  AMA  hopes  to  delay  th-  ad- 
vent of  compulsory  Nation-wide  health  in- 
suracc:;. 

Does  t^ls  mean  that  the  AMA  Is  now  offer- 
ing us  )that  Its  spokesmen  once  denounced 
as  "sccifcUsm  and  commiinism.  Incltlnit  to 
revolution"?  * 

No:  t^at  Is  not  the  case.  The  AMA  has 
had  to  mt  a  lot  of  its  own  words  in  recent 
years,  but  the  diet,  frightful  as  it  must  have 
been,  hap  not  changed  the  patient  much. 

You  ste.  there  are  several  kinds  of  volun- 
tary hetlth  Insurance,  /.nd  the  kind  of 
health  fcsurance  that  the  AMA  is  taUtlng 
about  inl  the  14-point  program  is  a  very  spe- 
cial. ver|  complicated,  and  very  limited  typ« 
of  plan.  In  discussing  voluntary  health  in- 
surance It  is  very  important  to  distinguish 
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between  the  different  tyjjes  of  plans,  for 
some  of  them  bear  abou*  as  much  resem- 
blance to  others  as  a  B-2SI  bomber  does  to 
the  Flying  Jennies  that  were  used  in  World 
War  I. 

I  shall  mention  a  few  general  types  of 
plans  and  analyze  them  briefly. 

One  is  the  industrial  grcup-practice  plan. 
A  good  example  of  this  is  the  Permanente 
Foimdation  medical  ."^rvlce  for  employees  of 
the  Henry  Kaiser  shipyards  on  the  west 
coast.  In  return  for  voluntary  pay-roll  de- 
ductions, the  employees  and  their  families 
receive  comprehensive,  up-to-date,  scientific 
medical  care,  for  all  types  of  illness,  Th°y 
are  entitled,  without  extra  charge,  to  the 
services  of  a  general  practitioner  In  the  ex- 
cellent hospitals  and  clinic-,  operated  by  the 
Kaiser  company,  as  well  as  in  their  homes. 
They  receive  specialists'  ser\ices  and  surgery 
when  needed.  The  hospital  bill  Is  included 
in  the  benefits. 

Perhaps  most  Important  of  all,  they  are 
entitled  to,  and  they  do  receive,  all  kinds  of 
routine  diagnostic  and  Immunization  pro- 
cedures. In  this  way  preventable  illness  is 
avoided,  and  Incipient  disease  Is  discovered 
early  enough  so  that  a  ciu-e  can  be  effected 
rapidly  and  economically. 

But  did  the  AMA  approve  this  type  of 
plan?  No,  they  did  not.  They  opposed  it 
bitterly.  They  did  not  tucceed  In  blociting 
the  Kaiser  plans  because  Mr.  Kaiser  was 
fortunately  able  to  construct  and  operate  his 
own  hospitals. 

But  local  medical  politicians  have  succeed- 
ed In  sabotaging  similar  projects  elsewhere. 
An  example  of  such  sabotage  took  place  re- 
cently in  Vallejo,  Calif.  There,  the  doctors 
of  the  Stowe-Lipsett  group  clinic  were  pre- 
vented from  furnishing  medical  services  to 
the  war  workers  in  the  Vallejo  Federal  hous- 
ing project  because  the  county  medical  so- 
ciety was  able  to  exclude  the  Stowe-Lipsett 
doctors  from  practice  In  the  new  Vallejo 
community  hospital. 

This  is  a  particularly  flagrant  and  disgust- 
ing example  of  reactionary  medical  politics. 
because  that  hospital  was  bvllt  and  is  main- 
tained by  Federal  funds  appropriated  under 
the  Lanham  Act, 

Another  kind  of  voluntary  health  Insur- 
ance Is  the  consumers'  cooperative  group 
practice  plan,  typefied  by  tte  Group  Health 
Association  of  Washington,  D.  C.  This  is 
similar  In  many  respects  to  the  Kaiser  plan, 
except  that  subscribers'  fees  :u-e  not  collected 
through  pay-roll  deductions,  and  the  con- 
sumers themselves  have  a  vote  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  plan. 

But  does  the  AMA  approve  of  such  a  plan? 
Definitely  not.  As  I  said  'oefore.  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  to  step  In  and  save 
Group  Health  Association  fom  the  AMA's 
Illegal  conspiracy  to  put  it  out  of  business. 
Still  another  type  of  plan  s  that  exempli- 
fied by  the  Ross-Loos  Clinic  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  by  the  Milwaukee  Medictl  Center.  Here, 
again,  salaried  physicians  frive  a  compre- 
hensive type  of  service  to  vhe  subscribers, 
with  due  emphasis  on  prevt;ntlve  medicine 
and  early  diagnosis. 

The  AMA  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
type  of  plan  either.  I  do  not  speak  of  these 
plans  from  merely  theoretical  knowledge, 
I,  myself,  have  been  a  member  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Medical  Center  since  1937.  I  have 
received  the  best  medical  care  I  ever  had 
In  my  life,  and  have  had  the  use  of  every 
type  of  medical  diagnostic  facility.  X-ray. 
laboratory,  eye  and  throat  apparatus,  and 
so  on.  My  medical  expenses  have  be?n  less, 
yet  my  doctors  have  been  better  paid  than 
the  average. 

The  last  tyi>e  of  plan  I  want  to  mention 
is  the  kind  that  the  AMA  14-polnt  program 
recommends,  and  that  Us  constituent  socie- 
ties sponsor. 

About  23  such  plans  are  now  in  operation. 
In  general,  they  provide  for  payment  of  sur- 
gical  fees,   and  sometimes  of  medical   fees, 
up   to  certain  specified  amounts,  if  those 
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fees  are  Incurred  while  the  patient  Is  in  the 
hospital.  This  means  that  a  person  has  to 
be  very  sick  before  he  receives  any  benefits 
under  the  plan.  In  many  Instances,  the 
doctor  may  charge  a  fee  over  and  above  the 
amount  of  the  benefit  payment.  The  hos- 
pital bill  is  not  Included  In  the  benefits  un- 
der any  of  these  plara. 

Usually  little  or  no  provision  Is  made  for 
preventive  or  diagnostic  procedures  which 
might  save  the  patient  from  serious  or  pro- 
longed illness. 

Since  the  doctors  operate  as  Individuals 
rather  than  as  a  group,  the  quality  of  service 
cannot  easily  be  regulated. 

The  many  small  but  expensive  Illnesses  or 
Injuries  which  may  confine  a  subscriber  to 
bed  at  home  are  not  covered.  The  single 
visits  which  might  be  required  during  the 
year  by  an  average  family  are  not  covered. 
Immunization  is  not  covered.  Consultation 
for  a  complaint  which  proves  trivial,  but 
which  might  have  developed  into  something 
serious,  is  not  covered.  X-ray  and  labora- 
tory tests  are  usually  not  covered  Then 
the  patient  may  be  liable  for  extra  fees  and 
hcspital  charges.  In  short,  an  Insured  per- 
son may  pay  his  fee  for  a  year,  and  also  pay 
an  enormous  sum  for  medical  bills  during 
the  year  for  which  his  policy  brings  him 
absolutely  no  return. 

Often  the  plans  are  open  only  to  subscrib- 
ers with  incomes  under  a  certain  amount, 
and  the  costs  are  usually  so  high  that  these 
very  people  cannot  afford  to  participate  in 
the  plan 

In  short,  under  the  medical -society  plans, 
the  subscriber  simply  does  not  get  enough 
for  his  money. 

Undoubtedly,  the  medical  societies  n'-e 
aware  of  the  fact  that  their  plans  offer  little 
to  attract  subscribers.  At  any  rate  some  of 
the  societies  are  taking  timid  and  tentative 
steps  in  the  direction  of  broadening  benefits. 

A  new  plan  has  recently  been  widely  her- 
alded in  Rockford.  El.  From  the  newspaper 
publicity  on  this  plan  you  would  conclude 
that  now.  at  last  full  medical  care  on  a  pre- 
payment basis  Is  to  be  available  to  the  people 
of  Rockford. 

If  you  examine  this  plan,  however,  you  will 
find  some  serious  hitches  in  it.  It  is  true 
that  medical  care  Is  offered  In  heme  and 
oflBce  as  well  as  in  the  hospital.  But  the  care 
Is  given  only  In  disabling  Illness.  Here, 
again,  it  Is  care  after  the  illness  rather  than 
preventive  medicine  to  keep  the  person  from 
becoming  really  ill.  Moreover,  benefits  begin 
only  after  the  first  two  visits;  the  patient 
pays  fcr  those  two  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
The  effect  of  this,  of  course,  is  to  discourage 
esu-ly  treatment.  Finally,  the  maximum  ben- 
efit paid  per  call  or  visit  is  $2.  If  the  doc- 
tor's fee  is  more — and  these  days  it  often  is — 
that  Is  the  patient's  hard  luck. 

Surgery,  too,  is  on  a  cash  indemnity  basis 
up  to  a  certain  specified  amount  only.  The 
hospital  bill  is  not  Included  In  the  benefits. 

The  United  Medical  Service,  an  AMA  ap- 
proved plan  in  New  York  City,  has  also  re- 
cently announced  that  it  is  going  to  broaden 
Its  plan  to  Include  general  medical  care  In 
the  home  and  in  the  doctor  s  office. 

Under  this  plan  the  patient  Is  to  pay 
at  the  rate  of  $2  for  an  office  visit  and  $3  for 
a  home  visit.  The  doctor  agrees  that  this  Is 
all  he  will  charge  if  the  Individual's  Income 
is  tl  800  or  less,  or  If  the  family  Income  is 
82.500  or  less.  If  the  Income  Is  more,  the 
charges  can  be  hiked. 

The  visits  or  calls  are  limited  to  one  a  day 
for  20  days  In  any  one  illness.  The  plan  pays 
only  50  percent  of  specialist's  fees,  and  It 
does  not  pay  the  hospital  bill 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  the  limited 
plans  approved  by  medical  societies  have  not 
succeeded  In  attracting  more  subscribers. 
Although  such  plans  have  been  In  operation 
since  1933,  the  latest  figures  published  by 
the  AMA  show  that  they  cover  less  than 
2,000,000  persons.  Nearly  800,000  of  these  are 
lu  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  about  500,000 


are  In  the  three  west  coast  Stales.  That 
leaves  less  th*n  700.000  throughout  the  other 
44  States. 

What.  then,  are  the  chances  for  voluntary 
health  Insurance  bringing  medical  security 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States? 

If  the  AMA  and  Its  constituent  societies 
would  stop  persecuting  doctors  who  affiliate 
themselves  with  bona  fide  voluntary  group 
practice  prepayment  iiisurance  plans  wh:ch 
give  comprehensive  medical  service,  I  be- 
lieve that  such  plans  might  conceivably  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  somewhere  between  30 
and  50  pA-cent  of  the  population. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  plans  approved  by 
the  AMA— and  proposed  by  It  in  its  14-polnt 
program — will  meet  anybody's  needs  for  com- 
prehensive scientific  medical  care. 

Those  plans  are  nothing  but  patchwork 
medicine.  They  are  not  health  insurance. 
They  are  "catastrophic  Illness  insurance." 

Even  under  the  best  of  plans,  voluntary 
health  Insurance  cannot  meet  the  medical 
needs  of  the  people.  It  does  give  the  middle- 
income  group  a  chance  for  much  better  help 
than  they  ever  had  before  and  It  has  demon- 
■strated  the  advantages  of  group  practice, 
with  pooling  of  facilities  and  cooperation  of 
specialists.  But  it  can  never  reach  the  low- 
Income  group,  who  would  have  to  stint  their 
budget  for  food  and  housing  to  pay  for  it. 
and  who  naturally  choose  to  eat  regularly 
ard  take  a  chance  on  Illness. 

My  estimate  of  30  to  50  percent  of  the 
population  as  the  top  limit  that  can  be 
reached  by  voluntary  health  Insurance  is. 
I  believe,  a  very  generous  one.  I  base  my 
estimate  on  the  fact  that  70  percent  of  the 
families  In  the  United  States  have  Incomes 
c'  leS5  than  f 3.000  a  year,  and  50  percent  earn 
less  than  $2,000  a  year.  Hardly  any  family 
with  less  than  $2,000  a  year  can  afford  to  pay 
the  premiums  charged  by  the  voluntary 
plans,  and  many  families  In  the  $2,000  to 
$3,000  Income  group  cannot  do  so. 

Let  us  see  what  these  premium  rates  are. 

The  Kaiser  plans,  which  offer  perha{)8  the 
most  complete  service  of  any,  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $120  a  year  for  a  family  of 
four.  The  Group  Health  Association,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  offers  a  more  limited 
family  coverage  for  $72  a  year.  The  Ross- 
Loos  Clinic  In  California  charges  the  Indi- 
vidual subscriber  $30  a  year,  and  has  a  re- 
duced fee  schedule  for  members  of  the  Indi- 
vid txal  subscriber's  family. 

Considering  the  limited  benefits  offered, 
the  plans  approved  by  the  medical  societies 
are  much  more  expensive.  The  Rockford, 
HI.,  plan  which  I  described  Is  going  to  cost 
subscribers  $30  per  year  per  family.  If  we  in- 
clude the  extra  premium  for  hospitalization 
Insurance.  The  new  United  Medical  Service 
plan  in  New  York  City  offers  its  limited  serv- 
ice for  $72  per  year  per  family,  including  the 
Blue  Cross  hospitalization  charge. 

Besides  the  high  cost  and  the  frequent 
limitation  upon  services,  voluntary  health 
insurance  has  other  serious  disadvantages. 

In  the  first  ph.ce,  even  those  who  can 
afford  it  do  not  necessarily  Join  the  plan. 
Also  there  Is  a  constant  turn -over  of  mem- 
bership. The  Blue  Crocs  hospitalization  plan, 
for  example,  has  to  sign  up  four  members  for 
every  three  that  It  retaii^s. 

Persons  who  are  frequently  sick,  of  course, 
tend  to  retain  their  membership  in  the  plan 
If  they  can  afford  It.  Those  whi)  are  in  good 
health,  and  who  therefore  have  little  use  for 
the  plan's  services,  are  likely  to  drop  out. 
Thiis  the  adverse  risks  tend  to  constitute  an 
ever-Increasing  prcportion  cf  the  plan's 
membership,  and  this  way  endanger  the 
solvency  of  the  enterprise. 

Furthermore,  voluntary  plans  must  necM- 
sarlly  exclude  thc*e  with  serious  chronic  ill- 
ness. These  art  the  very  people  who  need 
care  the  most. 

An  added  disadvantage  Is  that  a  policy 
holder  in  one  part  of  the  country  may  not 
be  able  to  obtain  similar  service  if  he  moves 
to    another    place.    With    an    increasingl.' 
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migrant  and  shifting  population  this  is  a 
kerlous  ahortcomlng. 

And,  Of  course,  there  would  be  tremendous 
duplication  and  waste  Involved  in  managing 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  small  voluntary 
plans.  The  money  thus  spent  might  better 
be  devoted  to  providing  medical  service. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I,  and  many 
Others  like  me.  believe  that  legislation  such 
as  S.  1050,  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill. 
which  provides  for  a  Nation-wide  system  of 
compulsory  health  Insurance,  offers  the  best 
hope  of  meeting  the  medical  needs  of  all  our 
people. 

The  medical  provisions  of  this  bill  would 
do  much  more  than  establish  a  workable 
and  economical  health  insurance  system. 
They  would  provide  a  modern  network  of 
medical  facilities — hospitals,  health  centers. 
and  clinics — to  serve  everj-  person  regardless 
of  where  he  lives  or  what  his  Income  Is. 
Without  such  facilities  and  without  such 
assurance  that  medical  charges  can  be  met 
•e  shall  never  succeed  in  getting  doctors 
and  other  health  workers  into  the  rural  and 
low-lncume  areas  where  they  are  now  so 
desperately  needed. 

To  be  sure,  one  of  tl  ••  .a.M  V  s  14  points  ad- 
vocator rpl-rntion  of  diKCors  to  places  where 
thfv  H-'e  ijuHv  needed.  But  the  AMA  does 
uiii  Niv  ii  A  Uas  i«  to  be  done.  The  Wagner- 
Mv;rr  i .  Di.'igpil  bill  gives  aasuraiu-e  that  re- 
lo<nM..:-  ..f  physicians  would  be  a  reality — 
no?  ju.>'   a  pious  hope. 

Thp  b;:i  would  afeo  provide  for  a  consider- 
shK^  px]>ans!on  of  public  health  facilliles  ai.d 
ivi.rernal  and  rhi!d  health  services. 
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.ot:c  services  The  cost 
*  'hf  f-nip!  vf>e  for  medical  benefits  would 
I'C  r.  porri'i.'  r-*  v,^  ir-nme  up  to  83.600. 
a:.f1  the  fn\pl  ■,.  r  .v  u  •  nav  u  Lke  amount. 
In  other  worci.s.  .»  \v.--;,.r  .  '.mine:  $3  600  a 
\f3r  (.r  mnro  would  p., v  *.  4  nnr.uallv  for 
protection  for  ^a^■.■;^.•.t  :i:ui  ;.!-  c'- r"nden'.>= 
nn  the  othrr  ):.v\(i  a  pt^-^-n  -ai:;!  .t:;  incc«ni? 
r!  «1  (MX)  ;i  \e:.r  w.  -iM  p;.v  only  115. 

v.';'h  siiii-   .  uiunbutions,  a  fund  of  about 
»4(>nn(iO(>(H'   ;\  year  would   be  raised.     This 
Is   lu-t   !)b-  ;r    the  ?ame  amount   as  we  nciw 
jper.  i  :t<  .1  '■.;,' ion  for  medical  care  under  a 
w,\«tpfiil    .svstem   in   which   a   relatively   few 
peop'.f   ef-t   good  care,   the  va.st  majority  g?t 
li.difTf-rent  care,  and  some  get  no  care  at  all. 
The  r.hirRe  that  the  bill  would  permit  the 
PurtT.  V.  (leneral  of  the  United  States  Public 
Healih  Service  to  become  a  "medical  dictator" 
is    aiso    false       Tlie   bill   speciflcallv   provides 
th:\r  t:v.-  b-ii-.'fon  General  must  consult  with 
a  ni<'fi'  .*:  ;>dvi5ory  cotmrli  on  all  aspects  of 
t:;e  h.eti  -h  prrgram      Moreover,  the  council 
i.s  emoov^rTd  to  publish  all  of  It?  decisions 
HMd  till:-  -.ihnnt  to  the  public  any  dssagree- 
rient  i:  n.av  h  i\o  with  the  Sun^eon  General. 
Thc^se  w>i       :  ;„  5e  the  b:!!  F:n-  that  it  wou!d 
e.«;tabllsh  a  bureaucracy  in  V.  '>;.:nKtcn  that 
v.ould  completp'.v  rentrali/e  'Hl'  ..dminlstra- 
tion  of  me<iic«l    •  -\     •■■     This,  too.  is  a  mls- 
represenration      M,  ji.e  Federal  Government 
would  do  is  collect   the  money  and   set   up 
minimum  standards  followed  by  the  doctors. 
Provu«;ion  is  made  for  advisory  councils  at  the 
l<x-al  as  well  as  the  Federal  level.     Through 
th.-  loc.ll  advKsory  councils  Uie  con.sumers  of 
medical  ca.re  In  this  country  would  for  the 
first   tim.e  have  a  real  voice  In  determining 
h   w  the  services  should  be   managed.     The 
bill    provides    that    ndministration    throvgh 
Stare   and    local   atuh'-riiies   shall    be   given 
pm'err:-.  ,-e      over      Fr.i.^r:i!      iirtmiiv'trstion 
whenever  the  S'.ate  and  1  ichI  authorities  wl.^h 
to  fiS-siinie  the  respo:t.<.biI;t\'. 

Ccr;tra.-y  to  wh.-,t  enemies  of  th.^  b:ll  have 
mid,  nrbfxiy  wou'.c!  be  forcd  to  go  To  a 
des'.gr;  i-fd    i:iyi.ician   or   to   a    otiblic   cUnic. 


Ar.'orp  '-rujid  choose  his  own  doctor.  Just  as 
he  cioo-  :if  present.  The  only  difference  would 
t>e  that  everyone  would  be  able  to  consult 
some  doctor  when  he  needed  him.  This  Is  not 
the  case  at  present,  when  the  money  prob- 
lem often  stands  in  the  way.  and  when  there 
may  not  bi  a  doctor  available  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  doctor,  too.  would  get  a  square  deal 
under  the  bill.  Average  income  for  doctors 
would  actually  Increase.  The  doctors  would 
be  paid  from  the  general  insurance  fund  ac- 
cording to  a  fee  schedule,  at  a  per  capita 
rate,  or  on  a  salary  basis,  depending  upon 
which  method  the  doctors  in  the  particular 
community  chose.  In  any  event  they  would 
all  be  paid  for  all  of  the  service  they  rendered, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  sys- 
tem as  It  operates  today. 

Finally,  despite  the  assertions  of  critics, 
the  quality  of  the  medical  care  rendered 
would  be  higher  than  under  the  present 
syotem.  For  one  thing,  the  doctor  could 
divest  himself  of  the  btislness  care  of  prac- 
tice and  devote  hiniself  entirely  to  profes- 
sional activities,  including  advancement  of 
his  skill  and  knowledge.  Every  doctor  could 
eujoy  the  benefits  of  a  group  practice  and 
would  have  ready  access  to  modern,  costly 
equipment,  specialists'  and  consultants'  serv- 
ices, and  liboiatory  tests.  And  every  patient, 
regardlesf  of  his  economic  status,  would  have 
equal  access  to  the  best  that  modern  medical 
science  has  to  offer. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  cash  benefits 
to  tide  the  worker  over  periods  of  unem- 
ployment due  to  sickness  or  disability.  It 
would  provide  Federal  grants  to  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions for  much  needed  research  into  the 
causes  and  treatment  of  disease.  It  would 
enable  States  to  undertake  medical  care  pro- 
grams for  the  needy,  who  could  not  qualify 
for  participation  In  the  health  insurance 
plan 

I  wonder  how  many  people  who  listen  se- 
riously to  the  specious  arguments  so  often  ad- 
var.ced  against  compulsory  health  insurance 
realize  that  exactly  the  same  arguments  were 
used  75  or  100  years  ago  against  the  public 
school  system. 

In  those  days  many  people  insisted  that 
eacl!  parent  must  be  left  to  choose  the  kind 
a;ul  degree  c:  education  his  children  should 
have,  as  well  as  the  particular  school  or 
teacher  by  whom  they  should  be  taught. 

There  was  great  indignation  among  con- 
servatives against  the  principle  of  what  they 
called  taking  money  from  one  person  to 
educate  the  children  of  another. 

The  public  schools  were  denounced  as 
socialism  and  communism.  It  was  claimed 
that  they  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  home 
and  corrupted  every  branch  of  government. 
A  book  published  as  late  as  1879  said  that 
they  were  responsible  for  "dishonesty, 
fraud-s.  perjuries,  defalcations,  and  the  moet 
gigantic,  barefaced,  and  hitherto  unheard-of 
robberies,  perpetrated  with  impunity,  not 
only  upon  the  public  moneys,  but  upon  the 
dearest  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people." 

Newspaper  editors  attacked  the  compul- 
sion involved  and  said  that  education  must 
remain  on  a  voluntary  basis.  One  writer. 
In  1886,  declared  that  "the  whole  business 
of  teaching  school  should  be  thrown  open 
to  private  enterprise  and  free  competition. 
Just  like  practicing  law  or  medicine  or  run- 
ning a  shoe  factory." 

I  am  sure  that  when  the  American  people 
really  vinderstaud  the  true  significance  of 
the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill,  they  will 
demand  national  compulsory  health  insur- 
ance. Just  as  they  demanded,  and  won,  uni- 
versal  public   education. 

First,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut 
through  the  fog  of  misrepresentation  and 
'.v.vrc*ivf  by  which  the  real  issues  have  been 
rb.'Ti:--ecl.  Public  di-<;cussion  such  as  this 
win,  I  a:n  sure,  do  much  to  clear  the  air 
and  hasten  a  mature  and  reasoned  Judg- 
ii.t:.:  of  the  case. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  BERKELEY  L  BUN 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  24.  1945 

Mr.  BUNKER.  Mr.  Spe&ker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
call  attjenlion  and  to  place  before  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, conditions  that  exist  in  the  south- 
ern patt  of  my  State  in  resard  to  the 
treatment  of  disabled  war  veterans.  I 
have  lomg  contended  that  the  veterans 
are  not  receiving  a  square  deal.  No 
doubt  similar  conditions  exist  over  the 
Nation.  While  I  have  great  confidence 
in  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  I  do  feel  that  in 
fairnesi  to  h'm  a  fearless  investigation 
should  |>e  made  to  erase  all  sUgma  of  the 
Hines  regime  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
isti-atioD.  I  respectfully  .submit  the  fol- 
lowing trticle  which  appeared  in  the  Las 
Vegas  Bvening  Review-Journal,  October 
19,  1943|,  as  proof  that  veterans  are  not 
getting  a  square  deal  in  my  State: 

RUNAaOtOiD  ON  VETERANS'  HOSPriAUZATION  IM- 
j  A0EQUAC7   REVEAI.ED 

I    (By  Walter  Talialerro) 

Concrete  proof  of  the  total  inadequacy  of 
Vcteranaf  Administration  hospital  facilities 
for  care  trf  southern  Nevada  disabled  war  vet- 
erans atid  the  whirligig  runaround  even 
emergency  cases  receive  through  the  veterans' 
facility  at  Sawtelle,  Calif.,  was  uncovered  to- 
day by  lihe  Revlew-Jotrmal  in  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  cases  of  five  World  War  II  vet- 
erans seeking  aid  this  week  at  the  Clark 
County  General  Hospital,  which  has  eight 
beds  un(:(er  contract  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration! 

Of  the  five  cases  Investigated  the  most  out- 
standing example  was  that  of  a  United  States 
marine  master  technical  sergeant  who  had 
made  evtry  major  landing  In  the  South  Pa- 
cific cxctpt  the  one  made  while  he  was  In 
the  ho3|fital  In  Bougainville  b?lng  treated. 
for  a  tropical  fungus  growth  on  both  feet. 

(EDiTofc  s  Note. — The  rames.  service  serial 
nimibers  and  service-connected  disability 
claim  nilmbers  of  these  cases  are  on  file  In 
the  ofHc^  of  the  Review-Journal  and  are  In 
the  hantjs  of  the  newly  formed  Clark  County 
veterans*  service  coordinating  committee, 
but  to  sa>7e  undue  embarrassment  to  the  men, 
wiU  not  be  published  ) 

This  raaxine,  whom  we  shall  call  Joe.  was 
dlschargtd  from  a  hospital  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  came  back  to  his  home  In  Las  Vegas.  He 
was  granted  30  percent  disability  claim  and 
receives  |34.50  a  month.  The  claim  was  re- 
viewed last  June  and  continued  and  a  new 
claim  fcr  adjustment  because  of  a  steel- 
capf)ed  ktiee  Is  now  pending. 

Last  Saturday,  Joe's  left  foot  again  became 
infected  and  started  swelling  up  and  filling 
with  paiil.  Monday  he  went  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  representative,  Karry  Rob- 
bins,  In  the  USES  office  in  Las  Vegas,  and 
when  ho  produced  his  fuU  records  and  dis- 
ability clBlm,  was  sent  at  once  to  the  county 
hospital,  where  he  was  promised  quick  aid 
and  no  rfed  tape. 

Robbias  quickly  and  properly  ftilfllled  his 
duty  according  to  the  law,  sending  the  man 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  contract 
hospital,  where  the  superintendent.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Cherry,  fc  the  Veterans'  Administration  ap- 
proved ptiysician  fcr  Las  Vegas. 

Joe  want  to  the  county  hospital  and  Dr. 
Cherry  gpve  him  emergency  treatment  and 
sent  him  home,  to  return  for  Iiirther  treat- 
ment on  Tuesday.  He  again  was  treated  anfl 
told  to  rf  turn  Wednesday. 
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On  Wednesday.  Joe  returned  to  the  hos- 
pital and  Dr.  Cherry  found  the  condition  in 
hlB  foot  getting  much  worse  and  that  it  would 
be  Impossible  for  him  to  further  use  the  foot 
even  in  a  slight  way. 

Dr.  Cherry,  having  Just  received  his  first 
written  instructions  from  the  Veteratis'  Ad- 
ministration after  spenalng  nearly  3  months 
trying  to  get  them,  remembered  part  of  the 
instru<;fions  that  read:  "In  case  of  emergency 
where  delay  In  securing  prior  authority  may 
not  be  permitted  •  •  •  treatment  ren- 
dered a  veteran  without  prior  authority  is 
rendered  on  your  own  responsibility,"  placed 
a  long-distance  phone  call  to  Col.  C.  W  Cole- 
baugh,  chief  of  receiving  and  out-patient 
service  at  the  veterans'  facility  In  Sawtelle, 
his  Immediate  superior. 

Colonel  Colebaugh  refused  to  accept  the 
charges  on  the  long-distance  call  on  Vet- 
erans' Administration  business.  Dr.  Cherry 
declares,  and  after  the  charges  were  paid 
at  this  end.  refused  to  allow  Joe  to  be  hos- 
pitalized here. 

"I  was  told  not  to  horpitalize  this  veteran, 
but  to  send  him  to  Sawtelle  on  the  train,  and 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  would  pay 
his  transportation  when  he  got  there,"  Dr. 
Cherry  disclosed. 

'When  I  informed  them  he  was  In  no  con- 
dition to  travel  other  than  by  ambulance  and 
that  his  condition  was  rapidly  growing  worse 
and  he  required  immediate  hospitalization. 
I  was  Informed  they  would  net  send  an 
ambulance  and  they  could  not  authorize 
•  hospitalization  without  checking  his  case  his- 
tory (said  by  the  man  to  be  in  Sawtelle  now) 
first."  Dr.  Cherry  further  revealed. 

Rather  than  let  the  man  sit  around  while 
gangrene  could  set  in,  Dr  Cherry  informed 
them  he  would  take  care  cf  the  man  anyway 
rather  than  allow  him  to  travel  by  train. 

Finally,  according  to  Dr.  Cherry.  Colonel 
Colebaugh  authorized  him  over  the  telephone 
to  give  Joe  seven  out-patient,  not  hospital- 
ized  treatments. 

The  last  time  Joe  was  hospitalized  by  the 
Marine  Corps  for  the  same  cause,  he  was 
under  constant  treatment  In  a  hospital  bed 
for  1  month  to  save  amputation  of  his  leg, 
he  revealed. 

Joe  has  definitely  been  awarded  a  service- 
connected  disability  claim,  has  been  approved 
for  vocational  handicapped  training,  but  un- 
der interpretation  of  rules  and  red  tape  pro- 
cedure by  Colonel  Colebaugh,  deciding  his 
case  behind  a  desk  300  miles  away.  Joe  can- 
not b?  hospitalized  In  Las  Vegas,  nor  will  the 
Government  send  an  ambulance  to  move  him 
to  Sawtelle. 

Yes.  Joe  is  one  of  those  eight  beds  con- 
tracted for  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  at 
the  Clark  County  General  Hospital,  and,  yes. 
he  is  being  treated  by  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration approved  physician.  Dr.  J.  C.  Cherry — 
but  It  has  not  been  approved  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  neither  Clark 
County  nor  Dr.  Cherry  will  be  able  to  receive 
compensation  for  the  hospitalization  and 
treatments  under  Colonel  Colebaugh "s  Inter- 
pretations of  the  law.  It  Is  only  becaure 
Dr.  Cherry  refuses  to  see  any  veteran  go 
untreated,  especially  in  an  emergency,  that 
Joe  Is  being  taken  care  of — not  through  the 
means  supposedly  set  up  by  Congress  to  care 
lor  returning  disabled  veterans. 

"After  this  case  and  the  instructions  re- 
ceived from  Colonel  Colebaugh,  these  eight 
beds  for  service-connected  veterans  which 
can  only  be  used  when  the  veteran  is  un- 
able to  be  moved  without  endangering  his 
very  life,  are  of  little  or  no  value  to  veterans 
In  Clark  County,"  Dr.  Cherry  emphatically 
declared  today. 

Further  details  on  the  complicated  red  tape 
which  hldebinds  disabled  veterans  and  doc- 
tors In  Las  Vegas  will  be  disclosed  in  the 
Review-Journal  tomorrow,  along  with  the 
full  Instructions  received  here  by  Dr.  Cherry 
from  Colonel  Colebaurh,  and  a  copy  of  au- 
thorization form  Issued  If.  as,  end  when  a 
case  Is  approved  In  Sawtelle  for  treatment 
here. 


.lapar'  se  Surrender  Dorumer.ts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

KON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLLY 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 
Wednesday,  October  2<.  1945 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1945,  the  Japanese  surrender 
documents  were  placed  on  public  display 
in  the  National  Archives  Building.  Gen. 
Jonathan  M.  Wainwright  unveiled  the 
case  containing  the  documents.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Hon.  Sam  Raybtjrn,  served  as  master  of 
ceremonies.  The  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  accepted  the  documents  for  public 
display  and  read  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
ceremony  was  broadcast  by  several  radio 
stations. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  in.sert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  remarks 
made  by  General  Wainwright,  Speaker 
Rayburn,  and  Dr.  Buck  on  that  occasion: 

Announcer.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  from 
the  exhibition  hall  of  the  National  Archives 
In  ou'-  Nation's  Capital,  we  bring  you  a  spe- 
cial csremony  during  which  the  original  Jap- 
anese surrender  documents  will  be  placed  on 
public  display. 

This  hall  provides  an  Impressive  and  ap- 
propriate setting  for  the  display  of  such 
historic  documents.  Baneath  a  great  half 
dome,  which  rises  75  feet  above  the  floor,  are 
murals  by  Barry  Faulkner  picturing  in  heroic 
size  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  submission  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  President  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  T.n  the  cases  around  the  hall, 
which  Is  bedecked  with  the  flags  of  the 
United  Nations,  are  documents  marking 
milestones  on  America's  road  from  war  to 
peace.  The  declaration  of  war  against  Japan, 
the  agreement  to  launch  the  Normandy  In- 
V!«lon.  the  Teheran  and  Yalta  agreements, 
the  German  surrender  doctunents.  and  copies 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  are  among  the 
items  being  shown  in  an  exhibit  on  interna- 
tional cooperation  for  war  and  peace. 

Today  the  Japanese  surrender  documents 
signed  on  the  battleship  Missouri  on  Septem- 
ber a  are  to  be  added  to  this  exhibit.  They 
were  flown  to  Washington  from  Tokyo  soon 
after  the  signing  and  were  presented  to  Pres- 
ident Truman.  They  are  now  In  the  hall's 
center  case,  which  Is  In  the  form  of  a  shrine. 
At  c-ich  side  of  it,  a  military  guard  of  honor 
stands  at  rigid  attention.  Before  it  sit  a 
number  of  honor  gu?sts — two  veterans  of 
Bataau,  Pfc  Felman  Cappel  and  Corp.  Russell 
VlUiers. 

The  case  will  be  unveiled  by  Gen.  Jona- 
than M.  Wainwright,  the  hero  of  Corregldor, 
and  Dr.  Solon  J.  Buck.  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  will  accept  them  for  public  exhibi- 
tion. The  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Hon- 
orable Sam  Ratburn,  will  serve  as  master  of 
ceremonies. 

High-ranking  military  officers  of  the  United 
Nations,  resplendent  in  gold  braid  and  nu- 
merous decorations,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Cabinet,  and  the  diplomatic  corps 
have  just  taken  their  places  around  the 
center  case. 

And  now;  the  next  voice  you  will  hear  Is 
that  of  Mr.  Thad  Page.  Administrative  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Archives. 

Mr.  Pace.  Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States  and  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
tional Archives,  to  welcome  you  to  the  Na- 
tional Archives  on  this  Important  occasion. 
I  now  have  the  privilege  and  honor  of  in- 
troducing to  you  a  distinguished  statesman. 


who  will  act  as  master  of  ceremonies,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  Sam  Ratburn. 

Speaker  Rayburn.  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
nearly  4  years  ago.  on  December  7.  1941.  that 
"day  of  Infamy,"  Japan  treacherously  struck 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  The  Nation  was  shocked 
and  angry,  but  it  was  not  stunned.  It  was 
galvanized  Into  action.  We  had  not  sought 
war.  but  when  war  came  we  mobilized  our 
men.  materials,  and  machines  into  the  great- 
est fighting  force  and  the  greatest  arsenal 
of  democracy  the  world  had  ever  seen. 

Meanwhile,  however,  our  gallant  men  on 
Bataan.  first  under  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur, 
and  then  under  Lt.  Gen  Jonathan  M  Wain- 
wright. were  fighting  against  hopeless  odds 
With  no  aid  from  outside  possible,  the  fall 
of  Corregidor  was  Inevitable.  The  courage 
of  its  defend«-a  and  the  brutality  of  the  Jap 
victors,  however,  turned  it  from  defeat  into  a 
flaming  symbol — a  promise  that  Corregidor 
would  be  avenged. 

•I  shall  return,"  MacArthur  vowed.  But 
during  those  grim  days  when  democracy  was 
on  the  defensive  and  modern  civilization 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  the  fulfill- 
ment cf  that  promise  seenied  a  long  way  oft. 
Nevertheless,  it  gave  a  ray  of  hope  to  an 
almost  hop:lecs  world.  All  of  us  now  know, 
after  much  bitter  fighting  on  land  and  sea 
and  in  the  air.  how  gloriously  and  magnifi- 
cently that  promise  was  fulfilled.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  successful  campaigns  that 
followed  the  recr.pture  of  the  Philippines — 
B.  likpapan.  Iwo  Jima.  and  Okinawa — and 
that  led  to  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
Japan. 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  documents  that  now 
give,  and  will  continue  to  give  through  un- 
born generations,  evidence  of  the  triumph 
of  the  United  Nations  over  the  Japanese 
Empire  should  be  added  to  the  other  sig- 
nificant documents  on  display  in  this  room. 
These  documents  now  take  th?ir  place  along 
with  the  German  surrender  papers,  copies 
of  the  San  Francisco  Charter,  and  papers 
relatmg  to  the  various  international  con- 
ferences attended  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
President  Truman — Casablanca.  Quebec, 
Cairo.  Teheran,  "^'alta,  and  Potsdam.  Alto- 
gether they  reflect  the  story  of  our  efforts 
and  those  of  our  allies  to  win  the  war  and 
bring  peace  once  again  to  the  world. 

It  is  equally  fitting — peculiarly  appro- 
priate— that  these  Japanese  surrender  docu- 
ments should  be  unveiled  for  public  display 
by  one  cf  history's  greatest  heroes,  a  man 
who  even  in  defeat  symbolized  the  Ideals 
and  objectives  for  which  this  Nation  mobi- 
lized all  its  resources,  a  man  who  contributed 
greatly  to  our  ultimate  victory  by  holding  cut 
with  meagre  and  inadequate  resources  far 
longer  than  w^as  expected,  a  man  who,  de- 
spite temporary  defeat  and  indignities 
heaped  upon  him  during  many  months  in 
Japanese  prison  camps,  never  lest  his  spirit 
or  his  faith  In  America,  a  man  ^ho  by  his 
courage  and  Indomitable  will  contributed 
Immersurably  to  ultimate  victory.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  my  privilege  to  present 
to  you  the  hero  of  Bataan  and  Corregidor, 
who  will  unveil  the  Japanese  surrender  docu- 
ments. Gen.  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright. 

General  Wainwright  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Buck,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  the  first  thing 
I  want  to  say  to  you  is  that  being  home  is 
fine.  I  was  deeply  moved  by  being  invited 
to  attend  the  Japanese  surrender  ceremonies 
aboard  the  battlefchip  Miasouri,  and  I  was 
touched  when  General  MacArthiu  presented 
me  with  the  first  pen  he  used  to  sign  the 
instrument  jf  surrender.  Today  you  be- 
stow upon  me  another  ^reat  honor,  that  of 
making  available  to  the  American  people  the 
documents  that  bear  enduring  evidence  of 
the  supremacy  of  right  over  might  rnd  of 
the  return  of  peace  to  a  distraught  world. 
On  this  occasion,  as  always.  I  think  of  the 
brave  men  who  sen-ed  under  my  command. 
On  their  behalf,  as  well  as  my  own.  I  am 
pleased     to     unveil     the   .documents     that 
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■  al  pence  to  a  war-torn  and  war- 
\^'.a:\  *  .iid.  (Al  this  point  Genernl  Waln- 
wright     unveiled    the    eaae    containing    the 

Jnpar:p«e  furrprrier  (it>r-iment,«  > 

W.iK^'R'^.ght  I  k!.  ■».  F'  Mie'.huii?  hN.uI  the 
!^..irt1sh!r>.-,  r:;c: "irprl  !"  ,1  •.-.•■•.'.if^f  pri'- oners  of 
'r,c:  h'.-  :-;  >•■<-■%«,  .  •!  •;.»  r.-i^io.  ^-h-d-i'.f  'hat 
v  u  h.T/e  fxper:enc  td  duririi^  'Isf  lu-.'  few 
'!ii}s  and  the  strenuous  schedule  facirij;  you 
Lumorrnw  in  N^w  Y-rk  I  »m  afrtiid  that 
until  ynu  are  perm ;'V"1  "^r.-rip  rel.ixation  and 
rfst.  Manchuria  migM  si  ill  Irnik  s;"<  rt  to  you. 
At  ar.y  r:\te  ym  may  be  as«'irpcl  ihat  we  ar^- 
t"i*c-:u!  ♦-''  V  u  for  being  hf-:^'  ■■■tl.ii  .ttu!  I 
•Ar.r:t  yju  tu  kivw  thaf  m.'i  'ai..  live  i!i  ti.e 
hearts  of   Amer!';vr.s    f    rfVfr 

AH  of  us  knfiw  unci  a-v  mitT.'^-: -•■-'',•  rr  n;cl 
i.'f  the  lm!>i  r  •  .-.r:*  pa;'  pi.i^*"'!  !,-.  'in'  Nrr.y 
and  the  Marine  Corps  ;n  bri::r:!:'4  me-  war 
to    a    sticctssful    ci;nr;nj:f!i      Wp    ;t'»    prlv- 


!!"<  a  dls:;neu;.-.L'  J 


iva! 


rtlcer  ii.-,.-  Ai;;;.  H  H  O'xxj.  w  h  .  ;.  liere 
ns  the  represt  ntaflve  of  the  Secretary  o:  the 
Navy  Adiriira!  (i<<K\.  will  y  >u  i>e  kind 
en^Ui;^.  •■>  r.  me  ui)  !,erf>  (i!  thf  steps  so  that 
'he   I'ldieiv  f    nuiv   h,iV!'    the   opportunity  of 

And  now  i'  is  my  pleasur.*  "o  present  to 
TOU  the  Arrh'vi>-'  <^f  the  Un.tt-d  States,  who 
w;'.!  acri'p!.  -[ye  J.tpancse  surrt-iuler  docu- 
:v.enVi  V  <:  pu")!iC  display  ar.d  read  n  mes- 
ial;? from  'he  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  ,;'rt?»^?<  and  gentlemen,  the  Archivist  of  the 
t*     'f-d  Spates    Dr    Sf>Ion  J    Buck 

T!v^  AR'HTvrsr  Speak>>r  Rayb"8N  General 
Wrrwriuh'  ludie?  ar-.d  penMenien  it  is  a 
;  .■..-■;:  .,•■<!  ,•  i.  r;_r  •..  rpccsve  from  you. 
G-'dc-h;  WiC'iwriwrhr  thf-e  documents  that 
mark  th'-'  ►lul  of  i  lalit  loiv^  vears  of  war  for 
our  bru'. ''  H,,d  eiidunns;  ally.  China,  and 
i;»"?ir!v  4  \''Hrs  f  valiant  ti?ht;nt'  fcr  ourselves 
ind  o'ur  n'her  ailie.s  Whvn  piaiis  were  being 
made  for  rhf  t-xhihtt  on  lnternation.il  co- 
cperatii>n  f  r  wur  and  peare  to  which  the?* 
riocumfnt'!  are  now  added  FrankUi,  D  R.x»if- 
ve!t,  wlioin  Prt-^sident  Truman  h.\s  CHlled  the 
defender  cf  demixracv  and  the  architect  i  f 
wnrld  peace  and  p<Toperat»(>n  was  stiU  alive 
He  t'XJk  a  great  intere«;t  in  thi.--  pxhibit  b»>- 
cflU^e  be  WHnted  the  people  to  know  the  road 
'o  pence  a.>  he  WH.«i  tra\clini?  It  Li' tie  d-d 
we  ;r"ja<.!te  'h.a'  lie  w-.vs  to  be  cut  do-*!!  wi'h 
the  end  of  that  ri>«d  alnio''*  m  ,>;ii^ht  Nor  did 
we  thn.k  thiS  spring  w-her.  the  Gerniai;  .svi:- 
fvnder  documciiTs  took  their  place  in  this 
hail  that  in  but  f^air  .short  months  w"  would 
see  the  complete  capitulation  cf  our  brutal 
enemv  Japaji 

'T'txlat'  M.I  these  Japanese  "-urreiulP:  fiocu- 
n>enr.'>  join  the  Lend-ljea,«*  Act  the  dn-hira- 
t'on  of  W!\r  asninsr  Japiin.  the  Yalta  and 
other  a(?reeinent8  the  Oermau  .'surrender 
do<umen:.«,  and  tiie  United  Nations  Charter 
the  storv  on  International  ctxiperatu^n  f'^r 
w-.ir  and  p*'.\ce  th.it  thi.s  exhibit  .^eeks  to  'til 
1«  coin  pie  te<i 

The  exhibit  !«  completed  Tiie  war  h.i'^ 
ettded  An  organiKUion  to  nrese'-ve  the  peare 
and  security  of  the  world  h a.-^  been  devKjvi 
But  there  have  been  other  .surrenders  oxht^-.- 
agreements  and  other  lnternarion.il  orgaiM- 
ratlons — The  Archives  of  the  United  State-; 
hold.s  many  of  their  stcriep.  some  of  them 
tmgic  This  'ime  we  mu't  iw.t  forget  iha* 
rndunntj  peace  for  the  world  rescs  en  more 
than  these  st-uctures  Ttie  possibility  of  ir- 
achievemeiit  Ue^-  :n  the  hearts  and  wills  cf 
ourselves  of  our  allies,  ar.d  even  of  ou. 
enemies 

Presidrnf  T'timan  h.".5  a.sked  me  to  exnres-? 
hLs  recret  'hat  he  could  hot  be  here  tixlay  to 
pay  his  resp^-t.-i  to  OonerHl  Wamwnght  an  1 
to  all  those  livinR  and  dead,  whose  unflinch- 
ing bravery  brousfht  the  Japanree  to  their 
knees  He  has  sent  a  messai^e  howeve'. 
which  he  h^^  asked  me  to  read  This  is  hi> 
racssai^e 

"It  is  with  profound  sntiafaetion  that  this 
day  we  are  able  to  lay  before  the  iieopie  of  the 
United  States  and  the  representatives  of  our 
lalthlu]  allies  these  lokens  of   ih-    downfall 


of  cur  enemy  in  the  Pacific — the  Japanese 
unconditional-surrender  documents.  They 
are  only  sheets  of  paper,  some  of  them  writ- 
ten in  a  language  most  of  tis  cannot  read, 
but  they  are  an  eternal  reminder  of  that 
indomitable  courage  of  our  fighting  forces 
and  of  the  home  front  that  led  us  through 
the  disastrous  days  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Bataan, 
and  Corregidor  to  final  victory. 

'The  world  la  now  at  peace,  but  we  wotild 
betray  those  who  died  to  make  peace  possi- 
ble— we  would  make  these  surrender  docu- 
nients  u  n  ockery — if  we  did  not  continue  to 
b.ittU-  a^a;..i,t  the  evil  Ideologies  of  those 
■Al  ■  ;  ;  txl  oar  upon  the  world.  Those  ideas 
:".  .  t  bo  -A  ped  out.  and  the  German  and 
Japanese  people  must  be  taught,  with  stern- 
nfs>:  bu'  wi'h  'tistice.  to  live  In  a  world  where 
there  .s  resnert  tor  the  rights  of  nations  and 
(,.f  meii  Th.-s  we  must  do  to  protect  and 
perpeAK'.'p  tin-  ■  peace  we  have  so  dearly  won." 

Ann.-  Band     T.-.i    .-^i.;  -S,..iiigled  Banner. 

An.noi'N(  iR  L.,c..'  -  ..  ,;  gentlemen,  you 
have  JMSt  heard  a  ceremony  from  the  Ex- 
hibition Hall  cf  the  National  ArchiTes  Build- 
ing, during  which  the  Japanese  surrender 
documents  were  placed  on  public  display. 
Participating  In  the  ceremony  were  Gen. 
Jonn'i;..t;  M  Wamwneht;  the  Honorable  Sam 
Raybu;;.  .'-.:.  a kt-r  o!  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. D:  .--  1  .  J.  Buck.  Archivist  of  the 
United  Statei.  ai-d  Mr.  Thad  Page,  adminis- 
trative secretary  of  the  National  Archives. 
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HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

'If    >.?•    N'T  \N  ^ 

IN    IMF   H01_S£  Or    REPRESENTATIVES 

Wt-dut'sdau.  October  24.  1945 

Mr.  M.^NSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Spt-akf  r,  I  am  \.n  roceipt  of  the  following 
t*  .oci-im  which  I  am  calling  to  the  at- 
tontion  of  the  membership  of  the  House. 
I  b-'heve  that  this  situation  should  be  in- 
vtsticntPd  and  I  fet'l  that  the  conditions 
described  shouJd  be  rectified  at  the 
earliest  po.>^ibIe  moment.  I  am  also  tak- 
ixvA  this  matter  up  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  .shall  urge  Uiat  they  look  into 
this  m;itter  immediately. 

MoNTcrMFTY    .'Kn  ,  October  19,  1945. 
C  nprcs.'^rn.in  M:ke  MANsntLD. 

5th  Wish  If  pos.^ible  to  enlist  your  aid  In 
nh  l.>hl:-.g  drsorinimatlon  being  shown  luso- 
rar  .is  di.schargps  pertain  Ix?  cadets  and  train- 
ees h'  Id  under  .\AF  letter  50-113.  dated  April 
1945  Ai'e  concerned  by  recent  Army  ruling 
and  sc  f  T'h  iii  War  Department  mes.sage 
f  rm  as  TW'X  from  headquarters  APTRC, 
F  ::  W  rth,  Tex  .  6E  31500,  dated  October  11. 
1945  This  separates  cadets  Into  two  cate- 
f^oncs  .Men  here  are  hlghJy  perturbed  and 
aii>;ry  at  apparent  Injustice  and  partiality 
b»  uig  shown  bt,'tween  discharging  of  cadets 
who  entered  directly  from  Chilian  life.  They 
are  1  :  the  low  point  and  service  class  while 
il.cie  ui  us  who  became  cadets  from  enlisted 
St  a' us  h^use  over  2  years"  service  and  com- 
p.iraU'.ely  higher  point  scores,  Including 
overseas  service  We  wish  also  to  object  to 
the  apparent  Uidiscrlminute  assignment  of 
lnelii.';bit  s  for  discharge  to  duties  not  com- 
mei.i.urate  with  their  military  occupational 
spt^cial  number  which  is  also  set  forth  In 
ab'  ve-ir.entioned  TWX  and  their  sudden  in- 
duct loii  into  the  essential  cJa.ss.  Tills  Is 
strictly  a  local  decision  and  removes  tis  from 
hurplu*  caiegoiy  and  also  makes  us  ineligible 
to  aeme  any  beuefits  due  to  discharge  of 
surplus  personnel.  By  means  either  of  the 
two  rtbvive-meutioned  decisieuis,  our  status 
1*    lernuii.iud    and    we    auiomaUcally    enter 


Into  essential  classification:  most  of  us  are 
airplane  cpecialists  and  are  being  assigned 
dv  ties  ranging  from  ward  boys  to  truck 
drivers,  all  of  which  come  under  apparent 

essential  classification. 

A-  C  RtJSSELL  J    PO«TER.  12176611. 

Representing  Trainees  of  Maxtcell 
4nrf  Ounter  Fieid,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 
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HON.  THEODORE  C    e^L^O 

or  Aiisfaissipri 

IN  THE  BENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  24  degislatiDC  day 
of  Monday,  October  22),  194S 

Mr,  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  splendid 
and  timely  article  entitled  "The  Negro 
Disillusioned,"  by  Mr.  Demps  Alexander 
Oden.  of  Alabama. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follo\rs: 

Thi  Negro  DisnxtrsioifED 

(By  Demps  Alexander  Oden,  Chllder&burg. 
Ala.) 

Ptirpose  of  this  article:  To  open  the  eyes  of 
the  Negroes  (and  some  white  people)  to  the 
actoal  status  of  the  Negro  race  in  America; 
to  acquaint  them  with  that  race's  lack  of  In- 
tellectual background  and  to  pour  oil  on  the 
troubled  water  ot  racial  discord — disturbed 
by  claims  of  equality  that  have  no  factual 
support  and  exist  only  &&  the  hollow  mockery 
of  polltlcB. 

Of  the  five  races  with  which  the  earth  is 
peopled,  only  one,  the  Negro,  is  ashamed  of 
his  race  and  tries  to  be  something  other  than 
what  God  made  him  Neither  the  red,  3fel- 
low,  nor  brown  races  want  to  be  white,  as  the 
Negro  e«er  strives  to  become.  Instead  of 
having  that  pride  of  race  attached  to  the 
white.  re<l,  yellow,  and  brown  races,  the  black 
race  Is  wholly  lacking  In  that  attribute, 
ashamed  of  his  ancestry,  and  always  trying 
to  get  as  far  from  It  as  possible — deluding 
himself  With  claims  of  equality  with  the 
white  race  that  are  not  borne  out  by  his 
appearance,  his  present  attainments,  nor  his 
backgroittid  In  recorded  history.  The  Negro 
attempts  to  conceal  his  identity  by  sidestep- 
ping his  racial  name.  Negro,  and  classifying 
himself  liith  the  colored  races — red,  yellow, 
and  brown — none  of  whom  are  Negroid  ra- 
ciaJly,  are  distinct  In  racial  type,  and  bear 
little  reeemblance  to  one  another.  The 
Negro's  claim  to  kinship  with  them  lies  In 
the  absurd  logic  that,  since  they  are  not 
white  auid  he  is  not  white,  ergo,  he  is  the 
same  as  they. 

"O  wad  some  Power  the  glftle  g}«  ua 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us! 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blimder  free  us — " 

If,  as  Vtie  Negro  claims,  his  race  Is  as  good 
as  the  white  race,  why  does  he  not  content 
himself  with  Negro  association*  Does  not 
his  preference  for  white  associates  prove  his 
own  claiais  to  be  rldlctilotis  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other  raoEs?  If  the  Negro  possesses  all  the  In- 
tellectual, inventive,  and  administrative  abil- 
ities of  tlie  white  race,  why  not  prove  his  con- 
tention by  establishing  a  government  of,  for. 
and  by  Kegrces,  and  demonstrate  his  equality 
with  the  ruling  races,  white  and  yellow? 
Why  such  scant  attention  to  that  Negro 
proving  ground,  Liberia?  Would  even  the 
Negroes  themselves  feel  sectxre  with  otir 
coasts  gi»rded  by  a  fleet  manned  exclusively 
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by  Negroes;  by  an  air  force  staffed  and  oper- 
ated by  Negroes;  by  an  army  composed  wholly 
of  Negroes?  If  not,  why  not?  Abraham 
Lincoln  supplies  the  most  reasonable  answer 
to  these  cu?stions.  See  the  quote  on  follow- 
ing pai 

The  :  lies  argue  continually  of  the 

"wonderful  prepress" — (progress  from  what?) 
made  by  the  Negro  race  during  the  past  150 
years'  contact  with  the  white  race  (chiefly 
In  the  South):  but  they  are  silent  concerning 
the  Negro's  lack  of  progress  during  the  pre- 
ceding £850  years  of  recorded  hlstjiy  In  which 
he  lived  alongside  the  highest  types  of  civi- 
lization that  the  world  has  ever  known — 
Egyptian,  Greek,  etc.,  without  "progressing" 
one  lota  beyond  the  savagery,  the  barba- 
rism, with  which  the  black  race  has  ever  t»een 
enshrouded.  Where  are  the  cities  that  the 
African  Negro  has  founded;  the  monuments 
he  has  built:  the  language  he  has  recorded: 
the  laws  he  has  established?  Hear  Abraham 
Lincoln's  personal  opinion  of  the  Negro,  as 
expressed  In  his  debate  with  Douglas  at 
Charleston.  III.,  September  18,  1858  (Douglas 
had  accused  Lincoln  of  desiring  to  bring 
about  social  equality  between  the  two  races) : 

"I  will  say  that  I  am  not  and  never  have 
been  in  favor  of  bringing  about  In  any  way 
the  social  equality  of  the  white  and  black 
races.  That  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been 
In  favor  of  making  voters  or  Jurors  of  Negroes, 
nor  of  qualifying  them  to  hold  office  nor  to 
Intermarry  with  white  people,  and  I  will  say 
In  addition  to  this,  that  there  Is  a  physical 
difference  '  between  the  v/hite  and  the  black 
races,  which  I  believe  will  forever  forbid  the 
two  races  living  together  on  terms  of  social 
equality;  and.  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so 
live,  while  they  are  together  there  must  be 
the  position  of  superior  and  inferior;  and  I,  as 
much  as  any  other  man,  am  in  favor  of  having 
the  superior  position  assigned  to  the  white 
race." 

(Lincoln  shook  his  finger  in  Douglas'  face, 
as  he  made  the  concluding  statement) . 

The  advances  Into  civilization  made  by 
the  Negro  in  America  are  not  due  to  his 
Independent  efforts,  but  to  tutelage  by  the 
superior  race  (see  Lincoln),  and  he  reverts 
to  savagery,  even  cannibalism,  when  the 
leading  hand,  the  protecting  arm  of  the 
white  race  is  withdrawn— vide  Haiti.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  people  who  know  the 
Negro  best  from  longest  acquaintance  with 
his  inherent  traits,  that  If  the  American 
Negro  should  be  deprived  of  the  asscciation, 
example,  and  leadership  of  the  white  race, 
within  a  generation  the  Innate  urge  to  sav- 
agery would  crack  the  thin  veneer  of  civiliza- 
tion acquired  from  contact  with  the  white 
race,  and  the  spectacle  of  another  Haiti,  a 
,  rejuvenated  savage  Africa  come  Into  view. 

The  present  status  of  the  Negro  as  a 
race  In  Amexlca  is  due  chiefly  to  the  civilizing 
Influence  of  the  southern  whites  during  the 
years  when  he  was  nominally  a  slave,  actu- 
ally a  ward  of  the  Christian  element  In  the 
slave-holding  States.  These  white  people 
were  not  the  slave-dealers  who  brought  the 
manacled  African  savages  to  America  and 
sold  them:  first  in  New  England  where  cli- 
matic conditions  operated  against  the  Negro's 
value  as  a  worker,  and  aroused  the  Puri- 
tanical consrience — not   to  free   the  slaves: 


'  Evidently  referring  to  the  body  odor  of 
Negroes.  Irrespective  of  physical  cleanliness, 
that  Is  repugnant  to  the  lOO-percent  white: 
but  is  tolerated  by  those  whose  blood  Is 
tainted  with  Negro  strain.  To  guard  against 
mixed  breeds,  the  Creator  attached  to  the 
lower  grade  of  these  types  possible  to  Inter- 
mix, an  odor  that  is  offensive  to  the  higher 
type — notably  the  horse  and  the  camel.  The 
odor  of  the  Negro  is  sickening  to  full-blooded 
white  people;  but  Is  less  offensive  to  those 
alleged  whites  whose  blxxl  Is  tainted,  even 
in  a  faint  degree,  with  Negro  blood.  (This 
may  account  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
some  white  (?)  people  promote  the  "inter- 
rac.al  ■  gatherings.) 


but  to  sell  them  In  the  South  where  they 
could  be  worked  to  greater  economic  ad- 
vantage. Therefore,  those  humane  Yankee 
slave-holders  'passed  the  buck"  to  southern 
whites  in  a  climate  more  congenial  to  the 
Negro's  accustomed  life.  That  humane  act 
did  not  extend  to  the  ship-owners  who  had 
abandoned  whaling  for  the  more  lucrative 
slave-hunting,  and  laid  the  fovmdatlon  for 
many  modern  New  England  fortunes  with 
blocd-money  from  the  sale  of  such  of  the 
African  cargo  as  stood  the  uip  In  the  black- 
hole. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  himself,  absolves  the 
South  for  the  Institution  of  slavery  in  these 
words:  "It  is  no  less  true  for  having  often 
been  said,  that  the  people  of  the  South  are 
not  more  responsible  for  the  Introduction  of 
slavery  than  are  the  people  of  the  North." 

With  the  Puritanical  example  of  slave- 
holding  before  them,  the  southern  whites 
bought  the  slaves  brought  to  market  by 
Yankee  slave-dealers,  and  put  them  to  work 
on  plantations  in  a  climate  suited  to  their 
experience  and  at  an  occupation  the  most 
natural,  the  most  congenial  to  mankind — 
agriculture.  For  one  Simon  Legree— a  wholly 
politico-mythical  character — there  were  a 
thousand  kind-hearted  Christian  masters 
whose  training  made  human  beings  out  of 
the  brutal  savages  dumped  on  American 
shores  by  the  heartless  slave-traders.  Good 
food  In  abundance:  clothing  suited  to  the 
climate,  and  reasonable  hours  of  labor  was 
the  slave's  lot.  The  Biblical  seventh  day  cf 
rest  was  universally  observed  by  master  and 
slave  alike  throughout  the  South;  church  at- 
tendance was  an  accepted  institution — pro- 
vision by  gallery  or  assigned  space  being  made 
for  the  slaves  In  all  churches.  Bible  teach- 
ing, corresponding  to  modern  Sunday  school, 
was  carried  on  by  the  mistress  and  her  adult 
daughters  everj-  Sunday  morning.  The  effects 
of  that  training  for  the  unlettered  savages  is 
seen  today  in  the  South,  particularly  the 
rural  sections,  where  religion  Is  still  the 
dominant  factor  in  Negro  social  life.  Else- 
where, however,  those  modern  Negrophlle 
crusaders  include  In  the  New  Deal  program 
that  disturbing,  disrupting  feature,  social 
equality,  that  will  lead — if  ever  applied — to 
intermarriage  between  certain  whites  and 
Kesroes;  pulling  white  civilization  from  its 
throne,  and  setting  up  in  its  stead  a  mon- 
grelizatlon   growing  out  of  "Eleanor  Clubs." 

In  the  late  IBSO's,  a  noted  English  writer 
toured  the  United  States  and  upon  returning 
home,  published  his  Impressions  of  America. 
He  was  appreciative  and  complimentary  to- 
ward economic  conditions  throughout  the 
country,  but  gave  as  his  best  impression  the 
fact  that  the  southern  whites  had  taken  the 
trouble  tb  train  the  African  slaves  into  the 
paths  of  Christianity.  He  noted,  particularly, 
that  this  was  the  personal  task  of  the  slave- 
owners, and  practiced  universally  In  the 
slave-holding  States.  Verily,  Booker  Wajsh- 
I'hgton  did  not  go  back  far  enough  to  obtain 
the  title  for  his  book,  "Dp  Prom  Slavery." 
It  should  have  been:  "Dp  From  Savagery: 
Through  Slaverj'.  to  Civilization." 

Save  for  the  stubbornness  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
the  Hampton  Roads  Conference  would  have 
ended  that  unfortunate,  needless  Civil  War, 
and  Lincoln's  proposition  to  pay — approxi- 
mately— t5(X)  apiece  toward  freeing  the  slaves 
through  a  specified  period  and  returning 
them  to  ancestral  homes  as  fast  as  liberated, 
would  have  saved  the  South  that  bitter  cup, 
reconstruction,  whose  dregs  the  administra- 
tion would  now  have  us  drain  In  the  form 
of  social  Intermixture  between  white  and 
Negro  races — Ignoring  the  impossibility  of 
peaceably  enforcing  that  edict.  The  Incon- 
sistency of  that  "social  gain"  Is  found  In  the 
absence  of  Negro  or  Negress  among  the  sev- 
eral marriages  in  the  White  House  family. 
What  explanation  does  Mrs.  Roosevelt  tender 
to  her  Negro  proteges  for  that?  If  the  Negro 
Is  the  equal  of  the  white  man  socially;  the 
Negresses  of  those  admirable  young  women. 
Wives  oX  tlie  fotu*  Roosevelt  boys,  why  that 


discrimination?  Evidently  those  young 
Roosevelts  take  Abraham  Lincoln  seriously 
In  his  debate  with  Dougjas;  nor  do  they 
believe  that  a  lot  of  mulatto  grandchildren 
would  enhance  the  attiactlveness  of  the 
White  House.  That  condition  respecting  the 
White  House  family  prevails  in  a  similar 
degree  all  through  the  country,  as  these  facts 
prove ; 

Th2  United  States  Senate  Is  composed  of 
96  white  Senators,  none  of  whom  ever  con- 
tracted marr.are  among  the  Negro  race. 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of 
429  white  males,  none  of  whom  ever  con- 
tracted marriage  with  a  Negress  and  5  white 
women  members,  none  of  whom  ever  con- 
tracted marriage  with  a  Negro.  The  sole 
Negro  Representative,  to  his  credit,  married 
v.lthm  his  own  race. 

The  nine  Supreme  Court  Justices  confined 
matrimonial  alliances  to  their  own  white 
race,  as  did  all  United  States  Judges  through- 
out the  Union.  The  Governors  of  the  48 
States  are  white  men,  none  of  whom  ever 
married  a  Negress — all  practiced  race  dis- 
crimination in  the  selection  of  life  partners, 
as  did  the  head  of  every  Str.te  university  and 
all  members  of  State  supreme  courts. 

Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  all  persons 
referred  to  in  the  above  list,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  President's  Cabinet,  are  guilty  of 
that  same  race  discrimination  hurled  by 
mulatto-minded  editors  against  the  southern 
whites  (Birmingham  dailies:  Please  copy). 
To  say  the  least  of  it,  race  discrimination  in 
the  Scuth.  as  regards  matrimony,  has  prece- 
dent in  the  highest  official  circles — not  ex- 
cepting the  White  House,  whose  mistress  does 
not  practice  In  her  own  family  that  ixillcy 
which  she  preaches  so  tirelessly  along  her 
social  and  political  orbit. 

The  insincerity  of  those  Negrcphlles,  who 
Inspire  Interracial  gatherings  and  flood  the 
press  with  assertions  that  the  Negro  race  l» 
equal  to  the  white,  is  proven  by  a  simple 
test — one  that  never  fails.    Ask  him: 

"If  you  have  a  white  daughter  cf  marriage- 
able age,  would  ycu  be  willing  for  a  Negro  to 
marry  her?" 

His  reply,  prompt,  positive,  and  emphatic. 
Is  "No!"  In  that  reply,  the  Negro  race  finds 
full  evidence  that  claims  of  equality  with 
the  white  racs,  with  which  white  renegades 
delude  them,  are  "but  as  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbals."  with  no  motive  above  pol- 
itics. If  the  Negroes  themselves  will  put  this 
question  to  that  tjrpe  of  whites — pointedly 
and  publicly — the  embarrassment  folloring 
will  perceptibly  chill  the  enthiislasm  of  Inter- 
rac  al  gatherings. 

A  familiar  Illustration  of  the  Negro's  lim- 
itations Is  found  in  the  practices  of  the  three 
outstanding  mall-order  houses  of  America — 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Montgomery  Ward,  re- 
tail, and  Butler  Bros.,  wholesale — all  dom- 
iciled In  the  North  and  unaffected  by  .southr- 
ern  influencea.  These  concerns  each  dis- 
tribute millions  of  expen.sive  catalogs,  car- 
rying thousards  of  attractive  human  like- 
nesses— beautiful  women  and  handsome 
men — to  demonstrate  the  appearance  of  their 
clothing  offerings  as  worn.  Among  these 
thousands  of  illustrations,  not  one  of  Negro 
or  Negress  Is  found.  There  Is  a  reason,  a  God- 
given  physical,  nonpolitlcal  reason  for  this 
"racial  discrimination,"  and  that  reason  is 
simply  the  Negro  race,  whose  dark  skin,  dull, 
expressionless  eyes,  flat  noee.  and  thick  lips 
(facts)  do  not  lend  themselves  to  illustra- 
tions of  harmony  and  beauty  as  those  char- 
acteristics are  regarded  by  the  superior  race, 
(A.  Lincoln.) 

With  these  plain.  Indisputable  evidences  of 
racial  discordance  glaring  from  the  Illustrat- 
ed page  and  the  official  records  In  every 
State  In  the  Union,  the  Negro  should  turn 
his  thoughts  Inward,  take  his  gaze  from  the 
mirage  of  racial  oneness,  and  cease  pursuing 
that  wlll-o'-the-wlsp,  social  equality,  and 
realize  that,  after  almost  a  century  of  free- 
dom everywhere  and  of  political  coddling  In 
the  North,  he  is  no  nearer  tbat  goal  for  whicll 
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:;a":r"  '!:-?  •  ■  -!.-*l!?n  him  nor  r:v,';7!3*"  ". 
»»qu:;>  h  rr.  •.*n;:  !:.  I.s!':'''^!:-.''  d^v  If  he  wtll 
devore  h  ^  e*  ••rv;>-s  *■  h>"-'-v.,i:\s  a  b^^'t-r 
[■n  .;?>  u«.''i:  v..:  .  •':',,-  :h,in  the  d-):;e  cf 
c!<-'^::L':.:r  K  «<»:!!  .n  N'r-:,  ;r'.  u  ii,'e  p«-)!Uicians 
'•v>^.  .  .--ub-Jv  p;rtr*..-«>  .'■:'••  d,  cr^mnatloii" 
«K  -  •:«•  hhn  b'jth  in  n.;iT:rri'  .  v  and  rrita- 
hv  '.::  'his  course  he  will  r^;  p  ";'•  't?  r^-- 
0*  ;..'!  -atry.  instead  (jf  the  ui.iaipciiiHTiMi's 
of  ambition  urattatnable.  and  he  will  find 
■Tmpathy,  protection  and  prosperity  among 
his  rerl  frienas — the  Sc-ufhern  white  people 
Th' 'p  Southern  whlti-s,  occupying  that  su- 
j  .V-:  r  pftsttjnn  nssifrncd  to  them  bv  the  Cre- 
ator ^  (1  ->■'•■  ••  ft-r[  by  Abrri?:  ^.■•  I  ncoln.  are 
just !  t;  1  *- :  y  .'-/*•!*.  '  ,  any  racf  tliat  attempts 
to  drr.E  thtm  down  to  Ita  own  level;  there- 
fore, the  Neprt)  will  t«  wise  In  leaving  the 
ballot  In  the  hands  of  a  dominant  sym- 
pn'h'  ;-  r-."f:  since  h<-  1«  far  better  off  as  a 
p  .':*  ;  "  'irh  In  th?  house  of  his  friends 
!•*  !■•    ■■   V     -r   rampant:  in  the  halls  of  his 

That  policy  of  the  aouthem  whltj^s  ' 
ruse  racial  Intermlxturf  vlth  the  lov  -r  :  ic-s 
is  due  to  pnde  In  th*  superiority  of  their 
own  race  (8.->e  Abrahairi  Lincoln),  and  not  *o 
hatrt-d  trjward  the  infi'r'or  mc9  The  clntm 
that  color  la  due  to  l.sr.iT.'  !:.nead  of  race, 
becnn-.t's  ridiculous  in  'he  itircnce  of  a  belt  of 
b!..  k  p  •  y/.f  uround  tlie  earth  In  the  Torrid 
7j,i.f  Tie  highest  afainments  of  any  race 
vver-  .-i\.::',(M  in  those  perirds  when  that  race 
t^'u^  r:,'p  from  conta:ninatJon  by  Inferior 
M  d  a^aln.  see  Unciln)  Conversely,  the 
d  wufall  of  every  aticient  civilization  is 
traceable  to  racial  contamination  that  weaK- 
ens  .n'^Hpr^ual,  moial,  and,  eventually, 
phi'-iCaJ  pr wer. 

Universal  hatred  of  the  Negro  race  by 
soisLbfrn  wh:*s  has  co  foundation  outside 
•.:.-•  t:. f,  n.crl  i:.;:id«  of  ehvious  Negrot's 
and  U\e  d  pra'.fd  members  of  the  white  race 
whose  clii,-.;  :u  be  100-percei:':  white  Is  open 
to  grav,'  &ii^T..c:..:'\  A  Ij:,.  ::.  Tht-  nl.i.-e 
to  deicrnui.t-  n.-rai.ti  :a-j..::  rt.a:ii.:i  ii;  the 
Sout:.  i^  .;,  -i  „  regions  where  the  Negro  has 
never  bte;.  ( (j;it.iminated  by  would-be  mis- 
sionaries bent  upon  "saving  "  the  Negro  from 
imminent  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the 
"brutal"  whites.  Here  the  Negro  Is  closer  to 
year-round  happiness  than  elsp-^^-brrr  .:.  Ul 
these  United  States.  Improv:cl-r.:,  -i  rr.o- 
^J.  •  Inc.'lned  to  idleness,  carefree,  confident 
tr.ut  "my  white  folks'  i  employer  or  land- 
lord) st-'nd  between  h  ni  ,ii.  1  want  or  seri- 
ous trouble,  be  ;*  the  law  r  p-a::T<".atlon 
documents  j,:fi;u:-tl  by  cvl'-'-cv-b-r-i'  brain 
trusters  Amon^  tliese  Idvlhc  sunouhdlngs 
exUta  race  pride  in  a  pronounced,  desirable 
from  A.".,  r!^:  d  lines  drawn  against  racial 
Internuxfare.  both  races  frowning  upon 
violation. 

Ov:r  critics  recognize  no  neutral  grotmd 
bft- ••  1.  love  and  hatred — the  races  must  be 
filber  at  (i.n*.-..  .^'  points  or  In  physical  err- 
bract' — pi'-,  ;i.t.r  feigned  ignorance'  Tliey 
tor^;ct  that  ;  ::..:,  t:.,  .  ',  Vf  his  dog  and 
pr^. .V]de  him  wr.;  :  .u  .-i.d  .■^bflter.  without 
Ue  i;  ;.f'  ti.o  aninoal  as  a  bedfellow,  or  Pke 
\:c.iiii:v::\  Ut  his  horse,  withini-  p'libllng 
r  .1.  h..<;  p..:i,  -.  yet  n'scnt  w;'!!  fury  any 
M.'-.'' e  ■. •  r.ic:.t  .^f  cither  3n;rr.;i;. 

W:.fi'.  tlie  Negrophilfs  CM^f  their  "race 
bi-.  ;f:i  t.  ward  the  Ne-ros  best  friend 
i»li>-.  li.,>  snatcriai  \\':t.;-e  Is  considered) 
'he  6  .u;:u'r:i  whiter  „:.:(  pen  their  eyes  to 
lac:.s  rf itar'i-.i'.t:  the  Nf^tro  race  fr'^in  *he 
a.iw;.  ,:  i  .'. '.L.-atioia  to  the  present  C-V\  •  lie 
riice  probleir.  ■...;;  a  ijust  itse!:'  ;::  c<i\t  r:v..'\ 
w'l'h  far*s  !!:-  •.:.',  1  venoni  .'.r.d  tl:t'  N*""'^'. 
*  . . .  >;.L'\T'to  "  .^  f;. •■:.:. is  ;  ■  i''.f-;:;ipr' )\  •':;.(.':. ^ . 
ralruT  t;..in  ^-^  :;■.:. l;:'  •■:  hii;;rl  oil  a  f'U::.:.i- 
t.'i;  f  s.i.id  .is^u:;\.:.<  (ii  i:.'e';c('*i:  iI  cxi:.'-- 
I'y  ^;'h  :l.f  wli^.i  r.iv'.-  *;-;.i:  d,fs  :-  •'  i'x  i*. 
d.t!  ;..t  ex::^,  ::  L-ntvlii's  d.iV  ::or  b.is  ever 
!'x.:.:ed  a;.yub'Tr  ^;:-v  ;;  the  taco  ^.f  the  Earth 
G-d  iiaiiie  tl.t-  Ni  gr  ■  black,  !hf  Si  ut  hern 
'♦'..tc's  did  :.  t  d  1  :'.  ..:ui  ail  tr-c  racr-h.i.'rod 
spe-Aed  at  ti  o:n  v.d.  i\-<i  cha:-.,:^'  H.5  mar'.: 

H>,w  ihiii  IS  the  veneer  of  civdiza:  ion  ca 
the    m'.x^err.    Ne^;'  ■,    cvv.:    the    be5t-eriura*ert 


amo-g  tY.pr:  i"  "^b.r.wn  by  his  refusal  to  yield 
'hp  ■  th  i^n  tjie  Fidewaik  to  any  woman 
t-'xrrp-  a  NeeresF;  :v  t  '■'  a  Httle  chbd  of  at.'. 
:•"■:- :■!(!. hi;  r,--  <  "  ::  Courtesy  is  no- 
■A'-,-'  :-,.•.■•:.(!  r.;-.'-,,!"  w.-.h  the  Nej^ro;  only 
n  :;■'-  !  -■*>  of  the  junple  type  Is  th«!  guiding 
...it  .'  .:.  i.is  scheme  of  life,  and  this  factor 
Is  given  emphasis  by  enlarged  educational 
advantages. 

TTie  Negro  has  a  long  road — many  cen- 
turies long — to  travel  before  matching  the 
white  race's  experience  that  has  built  this 
race  to  world  preeminence,  and  he  makes  a 
grave  mistalte  In  clamoring  for  a  ccllege  de- 
gree while  yet  in  grade  school. 

SUMMARY 

The  foregoing  is  compiled  by  a  wlaile  man 
of  mature  years;  bom  and  raised  In  the  deep 
South:  sou  of  a  former  slaveholder;  accus- 
tomed to  association  with  Negroes  and  fa- 
mlUar  with  their  ways,  through  the  paternal- 
istic dealings  with  the  race  required  of  the 
whites  who  have  sincere  regard  for  tlie  mate- 
rial welfare  of  their  charges;  because  charges 
they  actuany  are.  Upon  these  descendants 
of  slaveholdws^evolves  the  ssmnpathetlc  han- 
dling.' and  final  solution  of  the  so-caHed 
prrh  -ni  •!.•  f  ^  been  raised  by  fanatical 
medu  e  s  -A.'i.  .  r  iy  a  superficial  krowledge 
of  the  conditions  they  would  rush  in  to  reme- 
dy, plus  an  Intention  to  frustrate  the  elTorts 
of  the  Negro's  real  friends — the  southern 
whites. 

The  writer  would  challenge  the  present 
propriety;  the  ultimate  wi.=dom  of  policies 
desiened  to  destroy  harmony  and  substitute 
^.  '<  t!  confident  that  first-hand  krowledge 
c  !;^'  :  line  racial  conditions  in  the  liouth  is 
par.tT,  vi::r  to  half-baked  cqjlnlon  of  occa- 
s!'^r;t;    visKors — globe-trotting   or  otherwise. 

The  thinking  Negro  should  consider  the 
fncts  set  out  In  the  foregoing  article  and.  in 
calm  Judgment,  come  to  acknowledge  that 
his  best  and  truest  friends  are  those  SDUthem 
white  people,  descended  from  the  former 
slave  owners  who  held  something  mere  than 
a  proprietary  Interest  In  his  ancestors— a 
sincere  regard  for  their  spiritual,  moral,  and 
physical  welfare — and  realize  that  such  senti- 
ment, deep  and  sincere,  exists  today  among 
the  native  white  southerners.  When  this 
realization  comes  to  prevail,  the  interracial 
serpents  will  draw  back  into  their  dens,  and 
that  peaceful  understanding,  natural  be- 
tween the  southern  white  and  Negro  races, 
will  come  Into  Its  own. 


Take  the  Lid  OfF  the  .Atom .' 

KXIENSION   CF   F-!FMARK3 

HON.  HELEN  GAKAGAN  DOLGLAS 

or  CALIFORNH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPI  r  -FN  PATTVES 

W-crjcr-dui,    Oi  t   ot  r  _},  I94i> 

Mr<  DOl'OI.AS  of  California.  Mr. 
S;  f'  '.K'T  •;i;';'r  'i-^avp  to  extend  my  re- 
mar.k*  :n  thr  RErcnn  I  include  herewith 
an  c'dilo.-uu  by  Palxnt-r  ITr.yt  whifh  ap- 
prai'od  ;n  ihe  Oregonia.'i  m.  Oclcber  2. 
194"). 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ha.=:te  with  whii'h  the 
Military  AiTair^  Committee  of  the  House 
!-  distxisir.c  nf  t.*t-'  rp'v;\-eJy  inconse- 
Q'-f^n^ial  s'lbj'^  r  0.'  atom.j  enercry  is  caus- 
in-  concern  amounting  to  consternation 
a;ound  the  coiintry.  I  wi.-h  it  were  p>os- 
.^ii:)ie  to  m>-eri  m  the  Re., cno  all  thf  arti- 
cles, editonal-,  and  radio  com  nents 
which  are  boinu  miide  on  thi.-^  ^i  bi-Kt. 
Th»=rp  i*;  not  a  .<;ine!e  ph:i-»-  of  o-  r  na- 
tional I:f*^  which  will  net  be  raciically 
altered  by  thi-  ne'.v  '-"T''?      F"r  -x:  .mnle, 


to  be  planning  the  size  of  the  postwar 

Military  and  Naval  Establishments  wlth- 
-Ut  giving  fuE  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion to  the  effect  of  atomic  energy  upon 
military  concepts  is  ju.st  as  bad  as  If  we 
had  armed  our  fighting  men  with  bow 
and  arrow  add  slingshot  to  meet  the 
machines,  guns,  and  bombers  and  the 
fighters  of  the  Nazis  and  the  Japs.  The 
editorial  follows: 

TAK£   IHZ   us    OFT   THE   ATOM 

It  is  our  growing  conviction  that  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  atomic  bomb  cannot  be 
Judged  bytoerdly  staring  at  the  ruins  of  Hiro- 
shima andhtiagasaki — about  tbe  only  basis  of 
Judirment  whldi  the  public  has  had  so  far. 

We  must.  In  addition,  bave  the  full  and 
frank  advice  c^  the  scientists  who  stand  be- 
hind those  ruins,  so  that  we  may  know  how 
plentifully  the  bcBnbs  can  br  produced, 
what  hope  there  is  of  seqiiesterlng  the 
secret,  how  quiclUy  other  elements  than 
uranium  can  be  utilized  for  atomic  f)ower, 
what  chances  there  are  of  the  developiment 
of  effective  defense,  how  costs  are  likely  to 
run  now  that  the  United  States.  Britain,  and 
Canada  have  financed  the  experimental  work. 

Such  information  as  this.  If  forthrlghtly 
presented  to  the  people  at  once,  could  well 
determine  the  direction  which  the  United 
States  Is  to  tale — and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
for  that  matter — in  the  crucial  monthH  and 
years  ahead.  It  could  well  determine 
whether  we  aire  to  cling  to  the  now  futile 
machinery  of  the  United  Nations  or  seek  a 
solution  throitgh  a  world  state  or  world 
conquest . 

And  without  that  information,  how  artupid 
Is  our  procedure! 

The  other  da(y  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
reported  out,  «nanimously,  a  resolution  fa- 
voring a  postwar  fleet  of  1,079  combat  ships. 
Including  118  tlrcraft  carriers.  At  the  same 
tinae  the  Army  seeks  to  commit  the  country 
to  a  permanent  military  policy  based  upon 
universal  service. 

Conceive  of  Jt!  It  Is  admitted  that  hardly 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
of  the  Senate  has  been  let  in  on  the  secrets 
of  the  atomic  bomb  or  nuclear  research  In 
general.  Yet  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
without  knowttig,  are  being  asked  to  deter- 
mine the  per&anent  naval  and  military 
policies  of  the  country.  They  are  being 
asked  to  vote  the  exact  number  of  fihips 
needed.  Just  as  though  this  was  still  the  age 
of  the  dreadnatight,  and  the  exact  number  of 
men  needed,  as  though  it  was  the  age  of 
Tommy  Atkiua 

Actually,  so  <ar  as  this  page  can  judge  'rom 
both  open  and  fcecret  sources,  mankind  st-inds 
at  the  awesome  moment  of  transition  iTrom 
the  age  of  electronics  to  that  of  neutronics, 
a  transition  so  drastic  that  possibly  wittin  a 
few  years  a  fleet  of  20,000  combat  ships  will 
be  useless. 

What  kind  ot  a  government  Is  it,  from  the 
White  House  d^wn,  which  cocElders  a  perma- 
nent military  and  naval  policy  before  the 
facts  are  revealed?  Why  are  the  scientists 
who  made  the  discoveries  being  kept  uader 
censorship?  Why  have  the  Britisli  scien lists 
gene  so  much  further  in  their  public  state- 
ments? 

Suppose,  as  the  scientists  appear  to  a?Tee. 
that  any  flr«t-<Iass  power  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing the  uranium  bomb  within  5  years  or  a 
little  more.  Stippoee  that  with  the  uranium 
available  any  oee  of  these  powers  could  make 
50  to  200  such  twmbs.  And  suppose,  as  roost 
of  the  scientist  have  asserted,  at  least  iodl- 
vidually.  that  there  is  no  defense.  Waere 
does  that  leave  us?  Bombs  could  be  planted 
a  year  or  2  years  in  advance  in  all  our  great 
cities  and  Industrial  centers,  and  set  ofJ  by 
remote  control.  Or  the  Job  could  be  done 
with  V-2  type  rockets  carrying  the  volatile 
atoms  and  traveling  far  too  fast  for  inter- 
ception. 
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Most  disturbing  of  all.  there  is  the  fact 
that  Just  over  the  scientific  horizon  is  the 
possibility  of  the  breal:-down  of  the  atomic 
power  of  elements  much  more  common  than 
uranium.  Aluminum,  for  example — so  plen- 
tiful on  earth.  If  ar.  atomic  bomb  from 
aluminum  were  explcxled.  no  one  could 
answer  with  certainty  how  far  the  imptilse 
would  carry. 


Preservation  of  a  Just  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARI   I .  ilARLESS 

or   A.RI2  0NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  24^  1945 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter; 

Phincbton  Universitt. 
Department  df  Chtmistrt. 
Princeton.  N.  J.,  August  6.  1945. 
Congressman  Richard  F    Harless. 
House  Office.  Washirgton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Dick:  I  very  much  appreciated  your 
calling  me  on  the  phone  and  hope  next  time 
you  are  here  you  will  let  us  show  you  around 
the  university.  Because  you  are  in  a  much 
better  position  to  evaluate  current  events  and 
influence  them,  I  am  wrU.ing  you  my  views. 

For  a  long  time  I  hav3  been  disturbed  by 
the  disparity  between  our  leaders'  statement 
of  principles  and  our  performance,  but  the 
accord  at  Potsdam  seems  to  me  to  out -Hitler 
Kitler.  It  seems  to  me  tci  be  as  vicious  a  dis- 
crimination against  Germans,  as  Germans,  as 
Hitler's  policies  were  against  Jews  as  Jews. 
In  this  accord  we  enslave  seventy  to  eighty 
million  Germans,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— take  away  a  large  part  of  their  means  of 
survival,  steal  their  lands  in  the  best  Hitler 
manner,  and  we  do  it  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom and  democracy.  Finland  and  the  other 
Baltic  states,  and  most  of  the  Balkans,  are 
turned  over  to  the  Communists  who,  unfor- 
tunately perfected  the  m-^thods  so  effectively 
employed  by  the  Nazis.  So  far  as  I  can  see 
there  Isn't  much  left  of  ttie  Atlantic  Charter. 

We  are  then  told  that  communism  is  Just 
another  form  of  democracy.  Are  the  reported 
mass  expulsions  of  Hungarians  and  Germans 
from  their  ancestral  homes  In  Czechoslovakia 
and  eastern  Germany  something  we  are  go- 
ing to  commit  the  United  States  to  defend 
with  my  three  sons'  lives'  Surely  not.  This 
arbitrary  Russian  behavicr  makes  any  treaty 
to  defend  the  peace  a  dead  letter  before  it  is 
signed.  As  a  Christian  t.nd  an  American  I 
cannot  suppyort  this  settlement. 

In  the  Orient,  why  must  we  batter  a 
beaten  foe  to  destruction  with  uranium 
bombs?  The  Japanese  children,  burned  in 
their  homes,  did  not  start  this  war.  Let  us 
ask  only  for  a  Just  peaci;  which  Christians 
can  support,  not  a  punitive  one  which  mur- 
ders the  innocent  with  thi;  guilty. 

We  lost  the  last  peace,  not  because  we 
followed  the  magnanimity  to  otu-  enemies 
laid  down  by  Wilson,  but  because  we  did  not. 
1  am  terribly  afraid  fo'  my  sons  that  this 
peace  is  already  lost.  Th(!  next  war  will  not 
be  with  the  Germans.  If  ttie  only  way  we  can 
cooperate  with  otir  allies  is  in  the  destroying 
of  our  enemies,  I  very  riuch  fear  we  will 
run  out  of  enemies  to  destroy  before  we 
have  learned  Christian  cooperation. 

Perhaps  I  can  summarize  by  saying  that  in 
my  opinion  our  only  great  President  since 
Lincoln  was  Woodrow  Wilson,  whose 
Christian  ide::li£m  as  expressed  in  his  four- 
teen points  has  apparently  been  largely  re- 
pudiated. 


I   am   writing   much   the   same   letter   to 
Senator  EXbert  Thomas. 

Please   visit  us    anytime   and  write  me   a 
statement  as  to  how  we  can  reconcile  current 
national  policy  with  our  religious  teachings. 
Kindest  regards, 
Sincerely. 

Henry   Eyrinc. 


Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or   U.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday,  October  24,  1945 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
segment  of  the  American  people  last 
week  were  shocked  and  disillusioned 
when  there  was  given  to  the  press  by 
the  State  Department  the  first  intima- 
tion that  the  late  President  Roosevelt 
had  made  secret  commitments  to  Ibn 
Saud,  King  of  Arabia,  that  this  Govern- 
ment would  not  further  press  the  British 
Government  to  open  the  gates  of  Pales- 
tine and  continue  to  allow  the  distressed 
Jewish  people  of  Europe  to  enter  that 
haven  set  up  for  them  as  a  Jewish 
Nation. 

When  Palestine  was  mandated  to  the 
British  Government  after  the  First 
World  War  it  was  under  the  authority  of 
the  League  of  Nations  with  the  expressed 
conditions  that  this  land  was  to  become 
a  home  and  a  sovereign  nation  ultimately 
fo  •  the  Jewish  people. 

Some  strife  later  on  developed  between 
the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  who  came  into 
Palestine  and  finally  Britain  reneged  on 
her  purpose  and  practically  declared 
against  allowing  any  more  Jewish  immi- 
grants from  entering  that  country. 

During  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  a 
resolution  sponsored  in  the  House  by  a 
Republican  on  the  one  hand  and  a  Dem- 
ocrat on  the  other  called  upon  the  Brit- 
ish Government  to  rescind  the  ruling  and 
open  the  gates  of  Palestine  to  carry  out 
the  original  purpose  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions' mandate.  This  resolution  passed 
the  House  and  finally  the  administration 
stopped  its  further  consideration  by  ex- 
tending its  influence  to  its  leaders  here 
on  Capitol  Hill.  The  war  was  on  and 
the  Congress  was  willing  to  hold  up  the 
matter  for  a  time  because  it  might  have 
an  adverse  international  effect. 

The  recent  publications  of  a  day  or 
two  ago  give  for  the  first  time  the  real 
reason. 

The  late  President  Roosevelt,  on  his 
trip  to  the  Near  East  promised  Ibn  Saud, 
King  of  Arabia,  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment would  not  further  press  the  is- 
sue. 

This  is  a  bitter  pill  for  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple of  America  and  for  many  people  who 
sympathize  with  this  world  situation, 
when  they  learned  that  the  one  in  whom 
this  group  had  the  greatest  confidence 
had  quit  the  fight  in  their  behalf. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
include  an  article  discussing  this  question 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  October  19,  1945,  and  following  this 


article.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  quote  an 
article  by  Gould  Lincoln  appearing  in  the 
edition  of  the  Washington  Star  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  and  an  article  appearing  In 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  by  John 
OT)onnell  on  Monday,  October  22. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  October   19, 

1945) 

RoosE\'ELT  Gave  Ar.\bs  Pleocr  on  Paucstine — 

Lettss  to  Ibn  Saud.  Disclosed  by  Btrnss, 

RccALLS  His  Promise 

(By  Edward  T.  Polliard) 

The  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  a  letter 
written  a  week  before  his  death  last  April, 
told  King  Ibn  Saud.  of  Saudi  Arabia,  that 
the  United  States  would  reach  no  decision  on 
the  basic  situation  in  Palestine  without  full 
consultation  with  both  Jewish  and  Arab 
leaders. 

Addressing  King  Ibn  Saud  as  "great  and 
good  friend,"  Mr.  Roosevelt  recaUed  that  in 
a  conversation  with  the  monarch  right  after 
the  Yalta  Conference  he  had  pledged  him- 
self not  to  take  any  action  on  Palestine 
that  "might  prove  hostile  to  the  Arab 
people." 

ATLEE  REJECTEn  REQUEST 

The  Roosevelt  letter  was  made  public 
late  yesterday  by  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes, 
along  with  a  statement  of  his  own  to  the 
effect  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  Palestine  remains  unchanged. 

Earlier  In  the  day  President  Truman  dis- 
closed that  British  Prime  Minister  At  lee  had 
rejected  his  request  that  the  doors  of  Pales- 
tine be  opened  to  100.000  Jews.  He  said 
that  Atlee  did  not  want  to  admit  that  many. 
Asked  about  a  Capitol  Hill  report  that  the 
British  wanted  to  admit  1.800  Jews  a  month, 
Mr.  Truman  said  it  was  a  little  more  than 
that. 

POST- YALTA    MEETING 

President  Truman's  proposal  to  the  British 
Government,  which  the  White  House  an- 
nounced concurrently  with  the  Harrison  re- 
port on  the  plight  of  Jews  In  Germany, 
brought  a  sharp  protest  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iraq.  This  said  that  the  admission 
of  100.000  Jews  Into  Palestine  would  be  "con- 
trary to  all  oral  and  written  promises  and 
undertakings  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  would  not  move  In  the  matter  before 
consulting  the  Arat)s." 

It  was  disclosed  last  night  that  Ibn  Biud 
warned  the  late  President  that  Allied  support 
of  Zionism  would  bring  "the  fires  of  war" 
between  Arabs  and  Jews. 

The  Syrian  Legation  in  Washington,  acting 
for  the  Saudi  Arabian  Government,  which 
maintains  no  diplomatic  representative  in 
the  United  States,  made  public  the  text  of  a 
2.000-word  letter  which  Ibn  Saud  wrote  to 
Mr.  Roosevelt  last  March  10. 

It  was  In  response  to  that  message  that  the 
late  President  wrote  to  Ibn  Saud  April  6. 

The  meeting  of  President  Roosevelt  and 
King  Ibn  Saud  took  place  on  a  cruiser  in  the 
Suez  Canal  last  February,  while  F.  D  R.  wm 
on  his  way  back  from  the  Big  Three  meeting 
at  Yalta. 

What  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the  two 
men  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable 
dispute.  After  a  statement  by  President 
Triunan  on  the  Palestine  question  In  August, 
Azzam  Bey.  secretary  general  of  the  Arab 
League,  gave  what  purported  to  be  an  ac- 
count of  the  meeting. 

He  said  that  King  Ibn  Saud  told  Roosevelt 
"If  Palestine  Is  given  to  the  Jews  I  will  never 
rest  untU  I  and  all  my  sons  have  been  killed 
in  the  defense  of  Palestine." 

Azzam  Bey's  account  continued: 

"Ibn  Saud  then  stood  and  placed  his  hand 
In  Roosevelt's  hand  and  told  him: 

"  'Swear  that  you  will  never  support  the 
Zionists"  fight  for  Palestine  agalntt  the 
Arabs.' 


wm 
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f)  (Hi.^;Ml  hi"  V.  iUld  ncit  fiuppur:  n.e  Jws 
a     . .  -.SI   T  ae   A:.ir> 

iv^:..;  llr.i  S.-.u-.'.  v  rott?  to  ?:•'■  .d' :.r  Rov -• - 
velt  ou  N!i'  .".  '.'  .i  rr.onUi  cr  so  alter  •.;,» 
meeting  ;•.(;  i:  l  •  •  <^  crilspr.  Rnd  rcf'-rr-'d  t,-, 
th"  quf^'  •  '  Palestine  i<::'\  t  >  t:w  Arab:,' 
Interest  iu  c-r.ont  d^  vcwpii..  n  vs  u:'-f  '.ig 
that  land. 

Arab  kadcr  on  April  6.  exactly  u  w>m  '■<  tj,-:  re 
his  doaih  li  vvirtn  fiprliiii^  <i.i,  I  >  jua 
'•Cirrnf  atul  (;      <\   I  i.ciul,"  hf  '■  \ .  i 

:  '.  .;■  .'  :,■  :  \.  ■'  \  V.  Nt  J  -  ■  V  ''-v:  thta 
I  ,  .  ..  \  I  \  ■  ■  ,r  '  ,rv.  >  M  •!..■*  qurs- 
t'on  to  my  .■■•<■■:  ;    '    t   !■,•.«■  y.  .\f,    • '  -• 

p.i.^t     CiTf';!     a' '  >■,, :.. .;.     li,     t;.(!     .'.'.'.'r::!'", '  ■> 

V  a   ;:   1-0   m   your  letter.     I  iini 

i:        lui     of     the     in«aior»^''<     c  l----  .a-  :   n 

V  II  «e  hnd  not  CO  lOAg  .  ■'•■  ^  ■  *• 
(  .  '  r  •>  '':ch  1  hnd  nn  nii^i  '  .i..'  '  ■  !'■ 
I    ;;          \   i '.  I  !\n  tir.pri'dsloii  c  ;  ^'^  w:   Mi'-  ■  '  %  »i 

i«nt|mrn'>i    '   -I    •:;'•*    qnrsttiw 

'■Y''tir  M.^jt-nlv  u;ll  rrcnll  tii.i'  <  ti  im  <  \  li-.ia 
I       i  :   ;      I  rotnmunleutfd  to  y    i   ' ;  >*  »ttl- 

»  ;    M;.     ^•  •:  ""•    n    (i  v(  ruiuri  t    t   -vird 

|-  .  '..,.«  ;,,  .....  ;  ^,  ,;.  .  ;r  •;-  .i  '  1:.. 
i:    i                .  .     '    i.-  1  i    w  .  wi    r  ("■  ;  H"    :     '.'■''  ,i-    ; 

,. . .  .  "!.  i  ,1  '  h  :  ■  .■.:.:  V  V.  .'  ! ,  'w;  ;  li, ,  (  ..  ■ 
iUlt.i'  .■  >il    W  i'  -i    '. .!    I    A'     i   -1    a  '   '1    .'•-•.I 

"\'(   !;r     Nl  i  ,'   >    \     VI      .     a.;,  i    il    i;        ■"  «     ;  '  \\l 

W.n:     (iu    Hi..;    <  i:       i'<-.     ■ . '     .  ■  n '.  '  i ',»     ,  : ,     *  di« 

n  ,;  .'(i  \  I'll  in    :  I  w.  ...  1  '.,!,.(>  n. /;,.■..:.,  ;;i  my 

(  I  ■,<!  "V  Ik.  .  :i  ■  ■'  i  !  t  .  •  >  ifi  '  ,  :  ;  1  r  l.a  ,  l.ch  of 
!'-.,•<   I  ;,:■.  cri  ii.i  ;.'     \>.;..     1    lu.,;l.t    |il.  :  r   hoatllc 

I.,  m-'  A-.ii)  j  '■'     ^1' 

"I"     \-\vr"^    •i-.r    ft    ■■     'ilf-.s.'.-ir*'    t-i    rr-vrw    «i 

V  '■"  M'!)"'  'V  'il  ■  .!.=  ■  '.";■  i;>f«"5  V.  !i'..::i  vim  !;  i'.-' 
]•'<•  i':'i«il\'  rci-i':- rd  rri- ir  1i  !•.  '  the  i\''i;.!;cir  if 
M'.y  G  ivcrnnit'iu  ttntl  iuv  uv.u  as  Chift  Tx- 
ecutive.  with  regard  tc  the  (,u-'  '..  ;  Fu'.- 
c  ■::  -^  r!  I  'o  liif";ni  vou  tint  •  ,>  :  .ry 
tf  t.'i!s  ( i;'V(  ;  luUi-i.l  1.1  lu.s  rt\s|).-t'L  i.-,  \;a- 
chaii-'od 

Seoretarv  nf  S'..-'"''  B  r:u's  Siiid  V('s'o:day 
th;.t  I'.e  h:i'l  b.-- ::  '  :  ;;' r,  r ,/,c<i  t^i  i;-  i.<e  the 
L'.wi-fv  fit  ie''r:'  a\  ;i;i-ii)lc.  'Jif  !iiip.»cation 
^'?l:i^^'  thit  'hf  ;u:hi  r.:a;Mn  !;  ^  i  (.usne  from 
ProsicifUt  TTViiii.ai.  Ho  s.u.l  !ui  nuu  f.i*.('- 
nu'i^l  w.'tS  b  .!.  isi.id'  ::i  :  i  .■.  <-i.3e  l<..  .i  i.u::.- 
bf>r  r(  iiujir.:  if.s  ;..-  ;  >  v,  i.e'htr  U  w.i.s  t.Vio 
";.  hfit  the  Ui.r.td  Sl.iUa  G-i'.  t  rr.a.i-:. :  ;i..J 
f;;-.  \a:-!'ii:.>  i  i- -.isions  ej£pre.Asi'.i  ih.c  v..  w  to 
Jev.  .;-!i  nnd  A.;  .ti  leac'ef  tl\.'.'  they  should 
b;.'  ri i'-.sii.' '.<•:!  t)i-;i!('  ,i  lU-'  .-il  !i  is  reached  re- 
>;Hvnn»;    tht-    I).!;.. v.    ».: t:o:i    !ii    P-li'st;:!-  ," 

(F":    :r;    'he   \V,..hn.-v)    F:ur    ',•,(   Oct    !>.«r    20, 
.•.II.  i 
Poi'SFvr'Ts  Pp>i«.'  > '■  TO  Ai;mii,»  Si  ;k-5 

Sf'K'''''  AT!'    N     (>N     E'  ECT!ON.-< 

(By    O.'Vi  cl    L::;c  ■!!.i 

D'..-:'"!  i5iirf  ;i  ;  w^  d-iVi.  m;,>  that  the  lata 
Prpsident  Uc, *o\t', ; ,  n  Aotk  ijofiire  lii.i  death, 
pronr.s^ed  the  Kir.i:  .f  S.-.vid:  Ariibui  tii  <-.'.■■..■-•.;'.•. 
the  A"at>s  ii.i  v\t..l  ,!.'■  trip  Jt  ",\  s  brf  T'^  tl," 
Tiut*-vi  S'i.ute.s  »,•.';:  .u.;'  .i'  ".;  i:i  tt-w,i.d  i  pt-:i- 
itii;  up  Paii'st:::e  ;>;  ;;re  J".\..-h  Immig'.'.-t''  ;i 
ha.-i  cU.smrbod  le.idtr-i  ..  f  the  Z:oiii-t  inc\!- 
mer"  he'-"  und  :ti  \  .v  Y  rk  That  tliere 
Wiil  be  l)itter  cr:t -.c.-;!.  w.i-  Iretiy  predicted 
last  niRht. 

It  Wtis  recalled  tha'  In  Ort.'ber  '-f  l.T-t 
year,  durln;.;  the  Pre.sidenti.il  c.vmpa;?'.;.  Mr 
Rixwevelt  addrc-ised  a  letter  to  Ser.ntiT 
\V.^GNi:jR,  of  New  York  the  Jewish  vote  1.'? 
the  ;a.'-t;e.<=:  s:i.i:  e  !>'.'-  of  votes  m  New  York 
C.ty — asJciUK  the  Seu.Kcr  to  convey  to  the 
forty-seventh  jur.vial  convention  of  the  Zion- 
ist Organiza'-ion  of  .^ni  ^rica  his  cordial  greet - 
li'.gs  In  th>  '.ert/-r  Mr  Rofisevelt  quoted  the 
Denik^ratic  platiorni  uijoii  which  he  w<is  run- 
ning for  reelection,  which  said. 

•  We  favor  the  opening  of  Palestine  to  un- 
restxictttl  Jewish  ;nini;gration  and  coloniza- 
tion, and  such  a  policy  as  to  result  In  the 
es.,ah;ishment  there  of  a  free  and  democratic 
JeWiSh  common  we^dth.  " 


KFTOETS     WTEE     PKOMI.sm 

I:.     •;■■'     :>'••<:■     t  .,     Srnn''  r     ^S'-KC'stv-      Mr 
n')<--pve>   added: 

"FIT";''"  wi!!  be  marie  t  ■  f.n.i  nnt  ""''nrlr^ta 
'.irTivs  ?.::'.\  mc'ins  o*  eTec  via' ;:.  .^  tViS  policy 
a.  1  ..  rn  p:acticubie.  1  know  hjw  long 
a..  .  :  :  ly  the  Jewish  people  have  worked 
and  prayed  for  the  establishment  cf  Pales- 
tine as  a  free  and  dcmcKratlc  Jewish  com- 
monwealth. I  am  convinced  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  give  their  support  to  this  aim; 
and  If  reelected  I  ^.l  dl  nelp  to  bring  about 
Us  reallzatton." 

Mr.  RooMvelt  received  the  suppcrt  of  a 
large  percentage  of  the  .1  ■  '  '  'er*  \n  that 
election.    How  much  lov  to  aid  the 

Zionist  movement  had  t  «.  .  with  thi^lr  sup- 
pii't  1^  conjer'ur  >.l  fi  ■  ■  r  De«'ey,  his 
i;  ■■  ■  dean  o;  o  i.n.-,  n.  i  .da  almllar 
i   ■    .<■■%. 

M  y  of  the  New  York  Jewa  were  niembera 
<  1  !  '  •' '  '•  I"  !■'  ;d  Actlfin  Cointnltteo 
'A  !■  vv>,  k  ;  |/  ua!d  I  ■  .i  II  .nsevelt  olecUotJ. 
!  r  e\  implc,  and  t;  ^  r  :  u«r  reaioui  for 
liii    ,!■  v'ln  suppoi;., 

T  (|  lent  Ion  now  ti  what  effect,  U  any, 
♦  1  .  \  o  1  ••,  (,(  the  Roosevelt  letter  to  King 
!■  .  "  ;  I  who  l«  violently  oppoMd  to  the 
.'  .  iiiNt  n^oveinen!  .v  '  :ivo  on  the  mayor- 
.;.tv  idcfti  ,11  In  M, '.v  Yolk  City  November  8. 


Til 


i.blicaiiB  have  Kiven  tholr  party  nom- 


litHUou  to  Jiui  '  J  ;  '.  .J  OolcUteln,  •  Dem- 
ocrut,  af^Niii.H;  .  raiic  organliatlon 

nominee,  William  O  Uwyer.  Judge  Ooldsteln 
1«  n  Jew  II  has  been  predicted  thiit  If  he 
icTf  ive?  ns  much  as  65  percent  of  the  Jewish 
vutc  cost  on  election  day,  he  will  iitand  a 
good  chance  of  winning,  and  1{  he  receives 
a^  mv.ch  r^.s  70  percent,  he  la  a  certalaty. 

.Jurtc;  c;  !d  tein,  Irrespective  of  any  devel- 
-M  I  lis  over  the  Palestine  issue,  uadoubt- 
rjiy  lAill  receive  many  Jewish  votes.  He  has 
the  nomination  of  the  Liberal  Party  as  well 
as  the  Fuslonista  and  the  Republica:iS.  Mr. 
ODwycr  has  the  Democratic  and  American 
I  o  :■  Party  nominations.  Ncwbold  Morris. 
.1  Kt  ubllcan,  is  running  as  an  Independent 
candidate,  bat::  d  ':■■  Mayor  LaOuardia.  The 
vote  cast  for  aI:  .Morris,  however,  is  likely 
to  be  negligible,  according  to  political  ob- 
servers lii  New  York. 

If  the  Jews  In  large  numbers  shift  from 
the  Democratic  Party  in  this  mayors  ty  elec- 
tion to  support  a  Republican  candidate,  the 
effect  may  be  felt  in  nest  year's  guberna- 
torial and  congressional  elections.  Crovernor 
Dewey  Is  expected  to  be  a  candidate  to  suc- 
ceed himself,  and.  If  he  Is  reelected,  still  may 
be  very  much  In  the  1948  Presidential  picture. 

The  legations  of  Kgipt.  Iraq.  Lebanon,  and 
Syria  ye-^terdny  released  ft  Joint  note  sub- 
m  ■•>  1  '  •  ';  '  12  to  Secretary  of  State 
P^dius  nr.:.n.;  that  "no  change  In  the  status 
of  Palestine  should  take  place  without  the 
consent  of  the  Am  h-  ' 

Stating  that  aiv/  ::(!>  to  pefrilt  land 
=a  '■=  >nd  free  Imnug.-alioa  of  Jews  Lito  Pal- 
i;,  ,;..•  would  be  "only  at  the  expense  of  the 
Arabs."  the  note  added:  "There  obviously  can 
!  o  no  peace  In  the  Near  East  by  sairlfldng 
.\rab  interests  for  the  sake  of  Jews." 


(From  the  Washington  Tlmes-Herild  of 
October  22.  1945] 

CArdio:    Sixjrr 

(3y  Joiin  O  Donnell) 

The   secret    aercemcnts   made  by  the  lata 

FranJchi;  D  R.Hisevtit  ;ii  hL-  role  of  wartime 
Preside:.'  <.  r  ih.e  United  Statfs — his  secret 
covenas'.ts  secrc'v  arrivrd  :;r  v:th  foreign- 
ers-are nfrx  creep. >;lj  nr o  Ivo-r.-^st  .cir.'lght. 

To  the  annoyance—  and  a*  time?  di-r.i.ty — 
of  Roosevelts  political  hei'-s  t!.e.se  private 
pieclites  of  F.  D.  R  persist  m  living  a  ter  hini 
and  refuse  to  be  interred  with  h:.-    x)nes. 

And  tiie  most  embarra-~sinK;  i. :  d  a^  the 
present  moment  (more  embarra.^sino  R.j->^;r- 
velt  .'-ecret  pledse.?  vVA  be  forthonv.::'.;  i  is 
the    re^'eiation     which     Secretary     c;     State 


Byrnes  made  last  week  with  respect  to  th« 
attitude  of  the  present  Truman  admini£- 
tratlon  toward  the  problem  of  Palestine  Zion- 
ism, the  clashing  Interests  of  Jews  and  Arabs, 
and.  tindemeath,  the  deep  concern  of  the 
British  Empire  toward  the  historic  tradi- 
tional thrust  toward  greater  and  greater 
power  by  the  peoplee  of  Riissla. 

Here  In  Washington.  Zionist  leaders  were 
outraged  and  iingry  by  the  October  18  formal 
announcement  of  Secretary  Byrnes  that  all 
final  conclusions  with  respect  to  Palestine. 
BO  far  as  thla  Republic  la  concerned,  would 
not  be  reached  without  "full  consultation 
With  Jewish  atid  Arab  leaders." 

This  was  ttken  by  accredited  ipokesmen 
for  Zionists  hire  In  Waahlngton  as  a  flat  run- 
out by  the  •4intnlstratlon  on  pledges  tnftde 
by  President  Hoosevelt  privately  at^d  on  ths 
formal  pledge  of  the  last  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. eudOTMi  by  F.  D.  R.  when  ho  was  a 
fourth-term  tandldate.  They  don't  blame 
Truman,    Bu||  they  do  damn  P.  D.  B. 

And  In  this  raspect  all  the  evidence  shows 
that  the  ang^  u  Juatined.  The  whole  story 
Is  a  perfect  Example  of  one  of  the  sllekMt 
double-orosael  in  the  grest  game  of  American 
politloa  as  exfertly  practiced  since  ItSI, 

But  the  stAry  of  how  F.  D.  R.  skillfully 
played  for  a  |rr««t  block  of  racial  votes  In 
hla  native  Stfte  nf  New  York  when  he  was 
flRhtlng  for  J944  victory  and  then,  witb 
fourtli-term  victory  won,  smoothly  stepped 
aside  and  leftjthe  boys  holding  the  bag.  is  on* 
fur  the  bookal 

It  was  ba«  In  March  of  '44,  a  months 
before  the  national  conventions,  that  a  de-^ 
termlncd  drlte  was  started  to  force  Britain 
to  reverse  her  policy  and  permit  free  and 
unrestricted  entrance  Into  Palestine  of  Jews 
who  had  felt  the  horrors  of  the  Nayi  terror. 
This  is  the  InBlde  story: 

In  Senate  and  House,  majorities  of  the 
committees  ki  charge  of  foreign  relations 
at  that  time  Were  prepared  to  back  the  pleas 
of  the  Palest llie  spokesmen.  Then  the  hand 
of  the  White  House  reached  out — secretly. 

The  British  wanted  no  such  statement  of 
American  policy  from  any  American  group. 
So.  then  Secretary  of  War  Stimson  wrote  to 
the  Senate  F^elgn  Relations  Committee  and 
Chairman  Sot  Bloom  (Democrat),  of  New 
York,  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, that  favtjrable  action  on  the  pending 
resolution  "^wjuld  be  prejudicial  to  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  war." 

Then  camo  the  national  conventions  and 
Roosevelt's  (leclslon  to  run  for  a  fourth 
term.  Roosevelt  gave  his  private  backing 
(through  Kcp  York's  Senator  Wagner)  to 
the  Chicago  rflatform  plank  desired  by  Amer- 
ican Zionist  Readers,  which  read: 

"We  favor  the  opening  of  PalestUie  to 
unrestricted  Jewish  immigration  and  col- 
onization an<  such  a  policy  as  to  result  In 
the  establlshilient  there  of  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic Jewish  commonwealth." 

Tten  the  President lal  cnmpalgn  got  under 
way  and  F.  D.  R.  bore  down  heavily  on  his 
fight  for  votee. 

On  the  ad>xice  of  his  leaders  in  New  York 
City,  the  original  Palestine  resolutions  were 
called  up  again  before  the  committees  in 
Congress,  an«  3  weeks  before  the  election 
Secretary  of  \f  ar  Stimson,  on  F.  D.  R.'s  orders, 
withdrew  his  objections  of  March  In  a  letter 
to  Senator  TArr  (Republican)  of  Ohio. 

Five  days  later,  with  the  battle  for  the 
White  Hoiise  blazing  hot  and  GOP  Candidate 
Governor  Dewey  denouncing  White  Hoiise 
"double  talk."  questioning  Roosevelt's  per- 
sonal veracity  and  painting  him  as  a  slippery 
customer,  F.  D.  R.  went  overboard  on  the 
Palestine  issue  In  his  letter  to  Wacneb. 

This  was  the  ciunpalgn  letter  from  floose- 
velt  which  ifilsed  the  hopes  of  American 
Jewry  to  the  skies — hop>es  dashed  this  week 
by  the  revelation  of  the  later  Roosevelt  secret 
agreement    with    Saudi    Arabia's    King    Iba 
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Saud  after  F.  D.  R.s  meeting  with  Stalin  at 
Yalta. 

The  Wagner  letter  read 

"Ee\r  Bob:  Please  express  my  satisfaction 
that,  in  accord  with  ths  trtditional  Demo- 
cratic policy  and  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  "four  freedoms."  the  Democratic  Party, 
at  Its  convention.  Included  the  following 
plank  in  Its  platform: 

(Then  the  fourth-term  plank,  calling  for 
"unrestricted  Jewirh  1mm  gratlon  •  •  • 
and  establishment  of  a  democratic  Jewish 
coigmonwealth"  was  quoted.) 

"If  elected,  I  shall  help  to  bring  about  Its 
realization." 

Well.  Roosevelt  was  elected  to  his  fourth 
term.    And  i  v  the  double-cross  start- 

ed to  work.  ihltlsh  I'aised  ihdr  fears 

of  what  might  hafipeu  If  F.  D.  R.  carried  out 
bis  pledge. 

And  so,  a  month  after  the  Roosevelt  vic- 
tory, Roosevelt  told  the  then  Secretary  of 
State  Stettlnlus  to  go  up  on  the  Hill  and  tell 
BOL  Bloom'b  committee  iti  the  House  and 
Tom  Conally's  In  the  Brnate  that  "passage 
of  the  Palestine  reiolutton  at  the  preMnt 
time  would  be  unwise  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  reneral  International  situation." 

8t<  at  Rootevelt's  direct  or- 
ders          kers  on  Capitol  H  11  that 

they  must  water  down  the  resolution  by 
knocking  the  all-Important  word  "Jewlth" 
from  the  phrase  "reconstitute  Palestine  as 
n  free  and  democratic  Jewish  common- 
wealth." 

Then  Roosevelt  demandel  that  the  whole 
resolution  be  killed.  W.\onki«,  of  ^ew  York, 
stuck  by  his  guns.  So  did  Senator  Taft  of 
Ohio,  and  Vande««bero  of  Michigan.  Stet- 
tlnlus was  summoned  before  the  committee; 
had  to  admit  that  F.  D.  R.  and  the  White 
Houee  wanted  no  part  of  the  Palestine  reso- 
lution. The  White  House  pressure  won — 
even  against  objections  of  House  GOP  Ler.d?r 
M.^RTIN  and  Democratic  Leader  McCormack. 

Even  the  veteran  chairman  of  the  power- 
ful House  Rules  Committee.  Illinois'  Adolph 
J.  S.^B.^TH.  folded  up  after  a  summons  from 
ths  White  House.  But  the  whole  story  of 
the  slicli  double-cross  didn't  sink  In  until 
last  week  when  Jimmy  Byrnes  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag  springing  F.  D.  R.'s  secret  letter 
to  the  Arabian  monarch. 


Proposed  Site  for  Headquarters  of  United 
Nations  Organization 
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or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  2f,  1945 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Recokd.  I  in- 
clude a  letter  to  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization from  the  Honorable  Chase  S. 
Osborn,  former  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  setting  forth  reasons  why 
Sugar  Island — located  in  the  St.  Marys 
River  between  Sault  S:e.  Marie.  Mich., 
end  Sault  Stc.  Marie.  Ontario,  Canada — 
v/ould  be  a  suitable  site  for  the  perma- 
nent headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization : 

Zhs-hebe  Minis  (Duck  Island). 

Homestead  P.  O.,  Chippewa  County, 

Mich.,  September  5.  194S. 
United  Nations  Organization: 

The  sane  nations  of  the  world  today  have 
a  tragically  f  desire  lor  cooperation  to 

ensure  that  .  or  catastrophic  war  shall 


not  occur,  that  mankind  henceforth  may  en- 
Joy  a  fair  measure  of  pence.  The  United 
Nations  Council.  *-orn  of  this  hunger,  ought 
not  have  its  existence  imperilled  by  a  home 
In  the  atmosphere  that  killed  the  League  of 
Nations.  Switzerland,  where  that  hopeful 
embryo  was  smothered  by  the  surrounding 
feuds  of  centuries  standing  and  the  old 
opaque  diplomacies.  Is  not  a  safe  place  lor  the 
cradling  and  nurture  of  the  United  Nations 
organization  on  which  the  hopes  of  the  fu- 
ture'depend.  Geneva  would  cloud  the  scene 
with  the  specter  of  past  failure;  at  best  It 
oilers  only  the  negative  background  of  neu- 
trality, 

The  world  today  wants  no  more  bloody 
fumbles,  t  lua 

straws  of  !.•  i        im- 

tlonal  cooperation  is  the  present  prayer  and 
need. 

One  vital  necessity  Is  to  foster  and  main* 
tain  the  belief  that  cooperation  is  not  a 
dream  but  a  completely  practical.  thouRh 
dimcult.  cbjoctlve,  The  seat  of  govt 
of  the  United  Nations  should  be  net 
this  goal  hrs  nn  unmljtakable  foundation 
already  cemented. 

Such  a  firm  tasls  for  faith  exists,  clearly, 
on  a  colossal  scale,  in  the  International 
boundary  that  Canada  and  the  United  States 
Jointly  have  crec  td.  This  6.800-mlle-long 
unfortmed  frontier  that  has  stood  the  stormn 
of  frictlcnal  Interests  for  a  century  and  a 
quarter  Is  vastly  greater  than  all  the  wonders 
of  the  ancients  combined.  Its  significance 
cannot  easily  be  exa^erated.  It  is  a  wlU- 
o'-the-wl'p  of  thcusands  of  years  at  last 
forged  Into  an  actual  fart. 

Working  together.  Canada  and  the  United 
States  have  wrought  this  boundary  which 
has  Riven  International  peace  to  an  entire 
continent  for  over  a  hundred  years.  T\ie 
nations  of  the  world  owe  It  to  their  own 
hunger  for  peace  to  recognize,  emphasize, 
and  build  upon  this  Inspiriting  achievement. 
The  United  Nations  organleatlon  should  es- 
tab  Itself  permanently  on  the  United  States- 
Canada  boundary  not  only  in  theory  but  In 
dramatic  fact. 

The  transcontinental  stretch  of  this  great 
boundary  is  4  000  miles — 1.500  miles  link 
Canada  and  Alaska.  On  this  Impressive  base 
line,  evidencing  plainly  the  practicability  of 
International  cooperation,  there  is  one  point 
which  stands  out  conspicuously  as  the  logical 
place  at  which  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  may  best  feed  the  spark  of  hope  Into 
the  persistent  fire  of  faith. 

Instinctively,  before  they  realized  the 
deeper  Implications  themselves,  two  commu- 
nities that  face  each  other  across  the  Inter- 
national line  they  cherish,  combined  their  ef- 
forts to  have  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion esrnbllEh  Its  home  on  the  great  boundary. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Ontario,  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Mich.,  through  a  joint  otRcial  commit- 
tee, have  formally  offered  to  the  Council  a 
site  In  the  St.  Marys  River,  on  an  Island  which 
once  belonged  to  either  or  both  countries  In 
the  old  contentious  days,  but  which  a  hun- 
dred ysars  ago  was  awarded  to  the  United 
States. 

Sugar  Island  (called  St  George  by  the  Brit- 
ish: known  to  the  Chippewa  Indians  es  Sis- 
slbukwutmlnls).  between  the  Canadian  and 
American  shores  of  the  St.  Marys  River,  has 
an  area  greater  than  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Its  riparian  rights  extend  clear  to  the  bound- 
ary. At  Its  lower  end  Is  the  point  where  the 
commissioners  under  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
threw  up  their  hands,  unable  to  fix  the  line 
farther.  In  1822;  where  subsequent  negotia- 
tions, under  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty  in 
1842.  took  up  explosive  Issues  and  perma- 
nently settled  them. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Sugar  Island  are  the 
Sault  locks— greater  than  Panama.  Suez,  Kiel, 
and  Manchester  Canals  In  their  commerce 
and  Its  implications — a  marvel  in  the  history 
of  world  trade,  set  upon  the  boundary  that 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  history  of  govern- 
ment.   The  imponderable  part  that  the  Sault 
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locks  played  In  the  winning  of  what  we  hope 
will  be  the  last  World  War  Ib  only  now  being 
revealed  to  the  general  public.  These  locks 
are  also  a  facet  of  the  practical  basis  for 
faith  In  the  pcasibillty  of  world  peace;  and 
they  will  be  more  so,  as  It  becomes  known 
popularly  that  here,  aeain.  Is  undeniable  evi- 
dence of  the  workability  of  International  co- 
operation; for  these  great  locks  are  used  in 
common  by  two  different  nation*— those  pio- 
neers in  International  collaboration,  the 
United  Slates  and  Canada. 

SuKur  Island  Is  flanked  on  the  east  by  the 
old  channel  of  the  St.  Marys  which  was 
fought  over  bitterly  In  J8ia.  Along  its 
western  shore  runs  the  modern  channel  where 
the  gigantic  arcosles  of  two  nation*  minulo 
in  a  contlnt>ous  procession  elong  a  secure 
interna tlomvi  t.'afllcway. 

At  the  head  of  Sugaf  Island  are  the  two 
SftUlU,  warh  under  its  own  national  emblem: 
two    con  1,    ure    cooperating 

dally— n<  >    ar»  grcups  bvatm. 

<^A^lv  1(1  each  other,  but   be- 

CBUic  ;,.:i         i.valrles,  petty  jealousies, 

and  muiuollv  irritating  Incldenu  and  clutr. 
acterlstlo— they  appi     :  oi, 

of  common  good  uix  < 

On  every  side  of  B  ,u  we^l  m  in 

IU  own  history,  \t  \.  .,  national  co- 

operation  thot  hat  been  mDlded  rut  of  fric- 
tion by  the  will-to-peace  attd  common-sense 
of  nations. 

A*  If  It  were  not  sulBclant  that  Interna- 
tional political  and  commercial  cooperation 
shou'd  uniquely  mark  a  cross  roads  at  the 
strategic  locks  on  the  Incomparable  boundary, 
here  also  the  conflicting  currents  of  race  have 
resolved  thsmselves  Into  a  cultural  collat>ora- 
tlon  that  is  a  world  mastei*plece. 

Longfellow's  Hiawatha  had.  Its  beginning 
In  legends  of  the  Lake  Superior  country  that 
were  first  transferred  to  the  white  race  from 
the  red  race  in  a  log  house  that  is  still  stand- 
ing near  the  upper  end  of  Sugar  Island.  This 
ep-C,  translated  Into  many  languages.  Is 
familiar  and  beloved  ^ound  the  earth.  But 
more  than  this,  it  is  another  example  of 
human  cooperation:  between  races;  between 
primitive  and  highly  clvllieed  groupings  of 
mankind:  between  conquerors  and  conquered. 
Shoitld  the  walls  of  the  buildings  that  house 
the  United  Nations  carry  mxirals  of  part  I  of 
Hiawatha,  the  "poor  Indian"  will,  in  the 
final  analysis,  have  wrung  highest  spiritual 
victory  out  of  what  has  too  often  seemed 
abject  defeat. 

If  the  Council  of  the  United  Nations  Is  to 
survive,  and  grow  In  power  to  divert  the  pas- 
sions of  nations  from  the  whirlpool  of  self- 
destruction  Into  channels  of  constructive  co- 
operation. Its  organization  mtist  obtain  s 
strong  hold  on  the  imagination  of  men  and 
an  unshakable  foundation  on  the  religious 
forces  that  refine  and  controi.  Providentially, 
It  would  seem,  the  world-epic  Hiawatha — 
born  at  the  point  where  International  poli- 
tics. International  commerce,  and  Inter- 
racial cultures  have  combined  triumphant- 
ly— provides  the  specific  Imaginative  and  re- 
ligious setting  for  Just  such  a  body  as  the 
Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Consider  the  app>ended  lines,  extracted 
from  the  Lake  Superior  country's  Hiawatha. 

Ponder  the  far-reaching  InCuence,  In  the 
couLCll  house  of  the  United  Nations,  of  mu- 
rals based  on  this  popular  epic.  In  many  lan- 
guages, born  of  two  races,  at  the  place  where 
International  boundaries  and  commerce  have 
won.  out  of  dissension,  more  than  a  centtiry 
of  friendly  cooperation. 

Weigh  the  Important  fact  that  all  the  re- 
ligious upreachlfigs  of  all  the  peoples  on 
earth,  regardless  of  sect  or  denomination. 
can  And  themselves  embodied  here  In  the 
Great  Spirit.  Gltche  Manlto. 

We  have  stepped  overnight  Into  a  new  era. 
Now  is  the  time  to  set  out  the  seed  of  the  fu- 
ture m  a  proven  soli.  The  Lrke  Superior 
tract  proffered  the  United   '  Council 

by  Canada  and  the  UnUed  ,^  ..      ,  through 
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•^■';r  t-v  •    ?">•,'•«.  U  at  the  foot  '  ■■:  'he  irr.-:.-  - 
cr.;,  D<>;ly  ■.-:   pu.e  w»ter  !!i  th*>  w  v'.<i      li   ..-, 
cioae  to  the  ancient  Lautp:  ■  .n  ^  u;    rn   t; :   ■ 
r.:r:-i    his   QrKt   foothold    .ii>-  ■..•    •;  r    r-'- ,<•■«;:  .; 
<•     ".s.  yet  it  hfi«  plnnecr   :  .  i>:.:.p;-.~       1.  e  .;.- 
f    lt«    latitiKie    equals    the    AI- 
'    !):•         .vs  witi^out  the  p)6.>ible  discon:- 
Jorts  oi  altitude.    On  every  hand  is  grandeur 
as  inspirational  as  that  of  the  Aegean  Archi- 
pelago. 

Thto  communication  la  a  call  to  the  execu- 
tive cfflcials  and  the  press  of  Ontario  and 
U.chlgan  to  present  these  facts  forcefully,  at 
ouce. 

Sinccrehr, 

CMA6E  S.   OSBOBN. 

TBK  SONG  ._  F  >^.A^^^TUA.  pxax  X 

•  •  •  •  • 

Oitch»  X!       -o.  the  mighty. 
He  th-    .V!  .     er  of  Life,  descending. 
On  the  red  crags  of  the  quarry 
Stood  erect,  and  called  the  nations. 
Called  the  tribes  of  men  together. 

•  •  •  •  • 
DowTi  the  rivers,  o'er  the  prairies. 

C-^mf   ■:  '-   Warriors  of  the  nations. 

Ann  •', .  y  -tcod  there  on  the  meadow, 
H  . -h  Mu  •   '.'.'■  incns  and  their  war-gear, 
P.miLeii  iikf  r;n    ienves  of  Autumn. 
Piiinted  like  •:.;      v.;  of  niommg. 
Wildlv   c!  ,:,.,,:  .*:.  othor; 

In  th.',:    '.!. ■  : .,  '1   riance, 

Ir  'hr::   :>■  \r  -  'h"  'i  :;...;^  of  ages. 

rr.''  hv-:-",:  •  TV  >:  r  ■:■■"•. 

Th  •  .lI  (-.■.'■  I.  •).;--•  .  ,'  vengeance. 

C'ri'rr.t'  Mariii'-    'he  mighty, 
'i'.'"  c;e.i'or  of  the  nations, 
I,.'  -kfd  \i,    !•;  tlit-m  'A-l*h  »\  mpa.^slon. 
W.:;-',    j.a- 1  r:,.,,      ;■'. v   i'.!ld    p;"  . 
riii:Kec!   \;n<u;   'h-'T  wr".*!-,    tr.r'.   '.'.''n r.gling 
Hi;'    .If  r.\i. '.:-]■■•'..-  .irrvn:.;  ch;!-!:'!" 
H';'   .IS  i.'Ufis  :t:;.i  tiviT^  '.{  .h;:rtrfv.' 

Ovr   •.'-,t"!'i  he  ?:rt-c  h.'-j  h;s  r:»>hi  hand 
T  ■  --li.^^.clut'  'heir  sfufcb.-'-:-:  :\  itures, 
Tj  .iU.iv  '.hr'.r  thirst    •.r.A  :v-\er. 
B\'  the  -i',...i'W  i.if  hi.-  rs^Jir  !i,i:.  i: 

."^P-ike   '       "h'T"    \V\".)    \   ■".i'-'   !i-,:ij'  '^-iC 
As   th.'   M  'inrl     :r   r,i:  ^    fT  %<..i-f-s 

F.i;!!!;^;  ::,'..  (!e«v)  mItvv-.-s 


Of  -h' 


VV-niHi^ 


;).ikt-  .;.  rh>  -A.sf 


O   n;y   r!;'!ci:i':   •   :T.y   p      r   children! 
I.,  u-ii  T;  •  ;v^  v.-   ■<!-  ct  ■.v.sdom. 
I  :>:vii  '.'-  ']'.'■  'A    re' ■  n:   warning, 
^r..r:)  th'-  ;;■):-  cf  the  G-.r  Sr.':* 


Fr'ni   *);-^  ^!  \=rpr  f^f  I  '!•-    u' 


you. 


I  !m'.  !    k.;..<'.;    y    u  lai.ci^,  to  hunt  in, 

T  1^.  !-,  f  s'-vcv.  ;.  •  VI  -':f  ut!=  'n  fish   in. 
I  h.ave  i'lven  vvn  hf.ir  avri  lv.=  ."': 
r  hivt"  kV-VPp.  v'^t!  1' ""p  ';:;rl  rfV'^rtrT 
I  h  iVf  tzr.'fr.  yw  h.:;:''   .vri  ■.^fAV" 
f     If'd  'l^e  r7;.irs!;-c  f;;;:  .'-f  w:'d   f-w.' 
F.'Ird  *h'-  r;vT'<  fuV    ^f  ti-:;... 
Whv  'h<v:i  .  r-'  v    ■;   :i  -•  rvr^t-nted 
\*7iy  'htv^  \i.;::  '.■   u  !v:r-'  rich  pM^'"  "• 

^Vv.iry  v;  v-i:-  ^v ---   ivd  h:' Hxl'-h-^d. 
\Vf.ir>      r  ■,    i;-  -fT.-.vtTs  ;'•  :   ver.geance. 
Of  your  w  !  a;..-:  V  cs    tr-rf  di.-'sensions; 
All  yoi;     -*rp:  '"h  .s    :-.  vcut  union, 
a:!  \'    MV  ilvvv-    .-   :v  chK^  rvi 

A:.v1   .-.s   brothers  live  toge  K.  ' 

•  •  .  « 

B    ■  h-  :.    ;    m  the  stream  before  you. 

\\  a  h  •;■.-■  'v.'.r-palnt  from  your  fac^*. 
W.sh.  *hf  bltxxl-jr.i.ins  frrm  rrrur  finger?, 
Fury  ;  :  ur-  -a  v -.  :u'^-  ava  \    lir  weapons, 

H:f.iX   the-   r-'O.   --v^i.e  f-T:    'h';   rj\.i  irrv. 
M    U:d  .i::c;  niako  ;•   ;;  v    P-arv-P. po~." 
r..Kv   'Ju-   :•■   ..-   ::..     ^-    w   b,.s!de  v  ^i 
I'-a  K  th.iM'.';  '.v;-;-;  •, .  u '   h-'.ch'es!  :>a'!.-'rs. 

A;,d  as  h:.    hors  live  hev.rr:'."rt:"»-nrd '' 
T'len   u;\u;   'lie  cr    u..  1   -he  wa  — '...r.* 
TUri'u    •!;>.r    .:    ,.:-s    ,vu1    sh;rT>    of    ciier-fk:r., 
Thr.'A   •^.t■.r  ':ve-,yov«:  .ivid  their  wur-gear, 
Lf..pt'"Cl  !:/v,  -hr  ;u-ii;!ic  r;ver. 
\Va.shed  :h'>  uar-p.i.v'  'rotii  the;r  f.irts. 
(,".tv-,r  abr-.o  the"-,  !"!.  -a"  d   *he  'AMte;- 
Clca.-  .11. d  limpid  fr'?TT^  '.he  l.ycpT'.v.'s 


f  Life  descending; 
K  slewed  the  water, 
~^  ;>       ,    .a   s'       ,.,!   vv    h  streaks  of  crimeon, 
A-  :!  blood  were  mir.glcd  with  It? 

From  the  mer  camt-  the  warriors. 
Clean  ar.d  wai^hed  from  all  their  war-paint; 
Oi  'ht-  banks  theirs  clubs  they  burled, 
R  ::    -;  all  their  warlike  weapons. 
tjuchi'  Manito.  the  mighty. 
The  Great  Spirit,  the  creator 
Smiled  upon  his  helpless  children! 

And  in  silence  all  the  warriors 
Broke  'he  red  stone  of  the  quarry. 
Smoothed  and  formed  it  into  Peace-Plpes, 
Broke  the  long  reeds  by  the  river. 
Decked  them  with  their  brightest  feathers. 
And  departed  each  one  homeward. 


Speech  to  Separatees 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATTVES 

Wednesday.  October  24.  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  speech  of 
Col.  Neal  Creighton,  commanding  oflBcer 
at  Scott  Field.  111.,  which  he  delivers  to 
personnel  beinp  separated  through, the 
separation  base  at  Scott  Field: 

Members  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  who  are 
about  to  leave  the  service.  I  should  like  to 
introduce  myself.  I  sin  Col.  Neal  Creighton, 
commanding  officer  of  Scott  Field.  I  am  go- 
ing to  talk  to  you  for  a  short  time  relative  to 
your  departure  fixjm  the  Air  Forces  and,  also, 
as  one  soldier  to  anothef,  I  want  to  bid  you 
good -by. 

I  have  been  In  the  Army  Air  Forces  for 
more  than  28  years.  At  one  lime  I  can  re- 
member that  the  entire  Army  consisted  of 
98  000  men.  and  we  went  on  maneuvers  with 
such  a  shortage  of  personnel  and  equipment 
that  when  we  wanted  to  simulate  a  machine- 
gun  installation,  we  had  to  use  broomsticks 
for  guns  and  a  man  with  a  red  flag  to  repre- 
sent a  regiment.  I  have  seen  that  small  Army 
grow  !M'o  the  terrlflc,  deadly  efficient,  power- 
ful v.:  ay   r.  cf  destruction  that  it  is  today. 

During  the  period  of  this  war  I  was  most 
fortunate  In  having  the  opportunity  to  be 
ovwaaas  for  27  months,  acting  as  command- 
ant of  Air  Force  headquarters  tor  General 
E.  l:<  -  IV  i  Crf  veral  Spaatz.  and  I  also  had  the 
prr.  .itjje  of  serving  with  General  Elsen- 
hower. My  conclusion  Is  that  the  American 
Aril  as  the  best  Army  that  we  have  ever  had 
ir   f    ■  V    will  have. 

I  have  great  respect  and  admiration  few 
the  loyalty,  self-sacrifice,  efficiency,  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  Ground  Forces,  but  naturally 
my  hear*  r^lwnys  turns  toward  my  branch — 
tie  \r:rv  .A  r  Forces.  I  know  what  the  Air 
F'r.  rs  ('.  1  know  that  we  destroyed  Oer- 
m.Tv  r:  >.v  •  V  commerce,  and  lines  of  com- 
mu;;v,  a-,va  a  vvi  drove  th->  Luftwaffe  out  of 
tl-iO  .1  V  V.  '  •  niiished  the  air  umbrella  that 
era.hif  t  .  -r  rnops  to  land  on  the  l^eaches  of 
N  rmaadv  ••  D-dar  I  know  also  what  the 
A.T  F' r  es  iim  .:.  a  la,  that  they  blasted 
the  Jayi>  ::■  >jii  thr  skies  from  New  Guinea  to 
Ti  k'  fi.vAl  terminated  the  Asiatic  war  by 
dropiv!v;  'h"  a^uii.v   bomb  on  Japan. 

^'  V  V  :  ;;  :>  , .  .. , y  jq  yoursclves.  "1  did 
rv'  d'-  .vvv.ir.  r  tp  .'-v.'ther  the  war  effort.  I 
dirt  :•"  (•,(»!!  et-^  .frseas,"  but  1  can  assure 
you  that  a.s  ;i  team  and  organization  you  won 
the  war  You  Ju.st!hsx!  vnur  existence  and 
Justihed  'he  -tslit  to  be  b^  rn.  Your  achleve- 
mei-.t  :s  «-^:rie' hip.s  that  \  v.i  can  hold  and  re- 
member as  ic:i^  as  you  live.    You  have  en- 


abled Amorica  to  remain  a  free  cation  with 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  free- 
dom from  Want,  and  ireedom  from  fear.  The 
greatest  heritage  that  can  be  bestowed  upon 
mankind  IB  that  of  being  an  American.  It 
to  a  herltlige  to  lie  handed  down  to  your 
children  a^d  your  children's  children. 

Now  tbafc  the  war  is  won.  we  have  another 
obligation*— that  of  winning  the  peace. 
Many  of  of  r  comrades  In  arms  have  lost  their 
lives  in  tie  defense  of  our  country.  They 
believed  tfat  t».  country  that  is  good  enough 
to  live  In  is  good  enough  to  fight  for.  and 
gocsa  enough  to  die  for.  and  tiiey  have  died 
that  America  might  live.  Those  of  you  who 
remain  arfe  charged  with  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion. Witfcln  a  period  of  10  years  you  will 
control  entirely  tiie  destiny  of  America  and 
the  destin|r  of  civilization.  You  must  think 
of  things  jigger  than  yourselves — your  com- 
munity. ytniT  State,  your  country.  I  know 
that  you  i^ll  not  fail  or  falter  in  your  duty. 

I  hope  {that  you  wUl  achieve  yovir  life's 
ambition  tpon  your  return  to  civilian  status. 
When  I  think  of  my  own  career  I  c-.\nnot  asso- 
ciate It  with  anything  except  the  Army  Air 
Forces.  I  came  into  the  Army  as  an  enlisted 
man  and  the  Army  is  the  only  home  I  have 
ever  had  or  wanted  to  have.  I  have  been 
around  tlie  world;  I  have  had  some  adven- 
ture and,  at  times,  excitement.  I  shall  never 
forget  tha  contacts  and  friendships  that  I 
have  mad«  while  I  have  been  in  tiie  service. 
Then,  thefe  are  other  things  that  mean  so 
much  to  anyone  who  stays  in  the  Army  for  a 
long  time,  things  that  money  can't  buy — like 
watching  ttie  flag  go  down  at  retreat,  or  com- 
ing back  t<j  the  poet  after  nightfall  and  seeing 
the  friendly  lights  of  the  station  that  are 
watching  »nd  waiting  for  your  return,  and 
standing  on  the  hangar  line  watching  the 
ships  take  off  and  feeling  that  you  are  not 
earth -bouttd 

Now  that  I,  too.  have  come  almost  to  the 
end  of  the, road  and  will  be  retired.  I  can  say 
with  deepest  sincerity  that  if  I  had  to  live  my 
life  over  afain  I  would  travel  the  same  road. 
I  might  atjd  that  the  Air  Forces  will  see  that 
I  live  in  comfort  and  security  for  the  rest  of 
my  life. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  you  who 
are  leaving  the  service  will  decide  to  come 
back.  If  you  do  make  that  decision  ycu  may 
be  sure  thait  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you,  but 
don't  wait  too  long.  If  any  of  you  would 
like  to  write  to  me  after  you  leave  do  not 
hesitate  to  do  so.  You  niay  rest  assured  that 
I  will  try  to  do  what  you  ask  and  that  I  will 
answer  yoUr  letters.  Yotir  happiness  and 
conlentme|it  are  my  greatest  desire  and  I 
wish  each  and  every  one  of  you  all  the  luck  in 
the  whole  wide  world. 


I  To  Aid  the  Starving 

extJension  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  24,  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  herein  an  editorial  from  the 
October  23  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
entitled  "To  Aid  the  Starving": 

TO  AID  THE  STASVINC 

One  hundred  and  eighty  million  Etiropeans. 
according  to  Director  General  Herbert  H. 
Leliman.  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  are  right  now 
"on  the  border  line  of  starvation."  In  China 
many  more  people  are  probably  much  worse 
off.  It  is  to  meet  such  immediate  and  urgent 
needs  that  UNRRA  was  established  2  yeara 
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ago.  UNRRA  was  not  to  be  permanent.  It 
was  to  take  no  more  than  1  percent  of  the 
estimated  Income  of  the  contributing  nations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1943.  For 
the  United  States  this  sum,  originally  au- 
thorized by  the  Joint  resolatlon  of  March  28. 
1944,  was  to  be  $1.350 .000. XiO.  Of  this  toUl 
Congress  made  WOO.OOO.OOCi  available.  At  the 
end  of  last  August  all  but  $20,000,000  h&d 
been  spent  or  committed  Other  countries 
had  contributed  or  made  available  about 
$668,000,000  more.  This,  too,  seems  to  be 
about  gone.  At  UNRRA's  recent  London  con- 
ference the  statement  was  made  that  $1,800.- 
000,000  would  be  needed  from  all  sources  to 
finish  up  the  Job. 

Congress  Is  now  Ijetng  asked  to  make  avail- 
able the  $550,000,000  which  was  authorized 
last  year  but  not  at  that  time  appropriated. 
We  are  committed  to  spend  this  much.  Why 
tFere  is  so  much  hesitation  when  people  are 
dying  for  lack  of  help  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  Capitol  Hill.  Twice  this  mcnth.  once  in 
a  letter  to  Speaker  Rayburn  and  once  in  the 
message  conveying  UNRRA's  last  report. 
President  Truman  has  urged  the  necessity 
for  early  action.  Results  have  not  been  evi- 
dent, though  the  House  has  found  time  to 
debate  some  pretty  trivial  subjects.  But  the 
$550,000,000  to  which  we  are  committed  will 
not  be  enough.  We  ought  to  spend,  and 
President  Truman  has  Intimated  that  he  will 
ask,  at  least  $1,350,000,000  additional.  That 
is.  our  total  contribution  to  UNRRA  ought  to 
be  1  percent  of  2  years'  income,  or 
*2,270.000,000. 

What  has  been  bought  and  what  can  be 
bought  with  these  funds'  In  order  of  money 
value  UNRRA  has  provided  clothing,  textiles, 
and  footwear:  foods,  fats,  oil,  feeds,  and  soap; 
medical  8up>plies  and  equipment;  agricultural 
supplies  and  equipment:  transportation 
equipment.  It  has  cared  for  displaced  per- 
sons. It  has  fought  epidemics.  It  has  saved 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  in  Greece, 
other  thousands  in  Czechoslovakia,  Yugo- 
slavia, Poland,  and  Italy.  It  Is  preparing  to 
undertake  a  massive  relief  problem  In  liber- 
ated China.  After  some  Initial  mistakes  and 
the  removal  of  some  Initial  impediments, 
UNRRA  is  now  organized  to  do  this  work.  It 
just  needs  money. 

There  Is  not  much  time.  Sick  and  hungry 
people  cannot  wait  for  prolonged  parliamen- 
tary procedure.  The  cold  is  deepening 
throughout  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  all 
around  the  world.  People  look  to  the  United 
States,  one  of  44  nations  signing  the  UNRRA 
agreement,  and.  with  the  nations  of  the 
British  Commonwealth,  contributor  of  most 
of  the  needed  money.  We  shall  not  miss  1 
percent  of  our  Income  or  annual  food  sup- 
ply. Even  if  we  did  miss  the  1  percent  we 
should  not  grudge  it.  UNRRA  is  not  an 
instrument  of  policy— it  is.  like  the  Red 
Cross,  a  disaster  service.  In  the  name  of 
humanity.  Congress  should  act  without 
ftirther  delay. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELviN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\T3 

Wednesday.  October  24,  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  letter  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Prank  C.  Smith,  a  prom- 
inent attorney  in  the  city  of  East  St. 
Louis,  111.: 

Dear  Congre- sman  :  In  the  Journal,  re- 
cently we  were  Informed  of  the  bewilderment 


of  our  Congress  over  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem. President  Truman,  believing  that  the 
problem  could  be  solved  by  allowing  unem- 
ployed workers  $25  a  week  for  26  weeks  in  a 
year  made  such  recommendation  to  Congress, 
but  Congress  balked.  The  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  56  to  23.  turned  the  proposition  down. 
The  President  feels  a  mistake  was  made  and 
is  insisting  on  the  26  weeks.  The  governors 
of  30  States  are  protesting.  These  say  un- 
employment is  a  question  for  the  States,  not 
for  the  National  Government. 

It  Is  said  that  the  constitutions  and  laws 
of  28  States  preclude  the  appropriating  of 
money  for  unemplojrment.  But  a  very  few 
SUtes  allow  $25  a  week,  others  less,  a  few  $7. 
The  argument  used  is  that  if  workers  can 
get  $25  a  week  for  not  working  they  will  not 
accept  employment  at  $30  or  $40.  Strange 
indeed  that  our  statesmen  should  take  so 
much  time  seeking  to  solve  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  instead  of  trying  to  learn  the 
cause  of  unemployment.  If  a  person  Is  ill 
and  goes  to  a  doctor,  the  first  thing  the  doc- 
tor will  do  is  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
illness. 

President  Roosevelt  sought  to  solve  the 
unemployment  problem  by  putting  on  a  vast 
spending  program.  When  inaugurated  there 
were  16,000,000  unemployed  workers.  The 
best  he  cculd  do  was  to  reduce  the  number 
to  7,000,000.  Japan  then  made  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor.  The  war  has  temporarily 
solved  the  problem. 

Political  economists  tell  us  that  because  of 
the  machines  the  day  will  never  again  come 
when  there  will  not  be  approximately  5.000,- 
000  unemployed  workers.  That  being  true, 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  retire  those  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  60  on  a  suitable 
pension.  The  Townsend  plan  therefore  is 
the  remedy.  By  means  of  a  tax  of  2  percent 
on  gross  Incomes — first  $250  a  month,  $3.C00 
a  year  exempt — flnancirfl  experts  say  a  suffi- 
cient amount  will  be  realized  to  allow  every 
man  and  woman  American  citizen  over  60 
not  gainfully  employed.  $200  a  month.  Un- 
like all  other  pension  plans,  the  Townsend 
money  has  to  be  spent  In  30  days,  spent  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  spent  for 
articles  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  It  can  be  spent  for  anything 
other  than  drunkenness  or  gambling.  Not 
only  will  this  plan  take  care  of  workers  over 
60,  but  it  wUl  affect  the  800.000  old  men  and 
women  in  the  poorhouse. 

Giving  these  over  60  years  of  age  money 
to  spend,  every  kind  of  legitimate  business 
will  be  benefited.  And  since  there  will  be 
none  of  the  unemployed,  there  will  be  no 
need  of  an  unemployment  pension.  The 
,Townsend  plan  shall  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem. The  Townsend  bill,  as  originally  Intro- 
duced, calls  for  $200  a  month.  Another  bill 
would  make  it  $100  a  month.  These  two 
bills,  H.  R.  2220  and  H.  R.  2230,  now  are 
pending.  Congress  should  put  one  or  the 
other  into  effect  now. 

Frank  C.  SMrrn. 


The  Posl-Dl-pvfch  Appra  >es  Fascist 
Franco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M  COFFrr 

OF    WASHINCION 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  24.  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
America's  great  newspapers  has  a  mag- 
nificent record  of  fearlessly  exposing 
fraud,  deception,  and  corruption  in  na- 
tional and  international  affairs.  Its  edi- 
torial coliusfc  are  an  inspiration.    Re- 


cently there  appeared  an  editorial  dis- 
cussing the  dictator  of  Spain.  The  con- 
tent of  such  editorial  is  well  worthy  of 
study  by  my  colleaguas  and  by  the  coun- 
try.   Here  it  is; 

IProm  the  St.  Louis  /Mo  )   Post-Dispatch  of 
October  13, 1945 | 

FRANCX),  FAKK  OXUOCaAT 

Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco,  Fascist 
dicutor  of  Spain,  is  typically  opportunistic 
In  his  latest  promise  to  restore  civil  lil>ertie« 
and  grant  amnesty  to  political  prisoners. 

Democracy  has  won  the  war.  so  Franco  is 
trying  to  set  himself  up  as  a  loyal  devotee  of 
Its  principles.  Eut  in  the  days  when  Paacism 
was  riding  rough&hod  over  Europe  ht  »us  hu 
even  more  loyal  Fascist. 

Thus,  in  July  1942,  he  said  bluntly  that 
"the  totalitarian  system  has  amply  shown  lu 
superiority  over  hberallsm  and  democracy." 
By  last  November,  totallUrlanlsm  was  so  ob- 
viously doomed  that  Franco  gave  an  Ameri- 
can interviewer  the  surprUing  Information 
that  his  government  was  "an  organic  democ- 
racy." 

SimllBrly,  Franco  sent  Hitler  flowery  con- 
gratulations on  his  victories,  and  on  Dec  7, 
1942,  went  so  far  as  to  promise:  "If  one  day 
Berlin  shotild  t>e  endangered.  Spain  would 
send  a  million  men  to  defend  it  from  the 
Red  hordes."  The  Spanish  dictator  was  re- 
minded of  this  pledge  last  spring,  but  by  that 
time  he  was  busy  claiming  credit  for  keeping 
Spain  out  of  the  war,  and  In  drafting  the  fake 
bill  of  rights  he  now  promises  to  put  into  ef- 
fect. (It  was  made  public  the  day  before  the 
Nazi  surrender.) 

The  exceptions  In  this  document  make  it 
worthless.  It  provides  freedom  of  speech — so 
long  as  Spaniards  do  not  criticize  the  "funda- 
mental principles"  cf  the  Falangist  state.  It 
guarantees  freedom  of  religion — but  bars  all 
religious  ceremonies  except  Catholic. 

Would  Americans  consider  they  had  politi- 
cal liberty  if  their  Bill  of  Rights  forbade  them 
to  criticize  a  Democratic  administration,  or  a 
Republican  administration?  Would  they 
consider  themselves  endowed  with  religious 
liberty  if  the  law  permitted  only  Catholic 
services,  or  Protestant  services?  There  Is  no 
reason  for  thinking  that  freedom-loving 
Spaniards  will  be  satisfied  with  less  than  otir- 
selves. 

As  for  political  amnesty,  that  has  also  been 
promised  at  various  times.  Yet,  according  to 
a  recent  report,  some  400.000  Loyalists  are 
still  held  in  prison  camps,  although  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  ended  6'a  years  ago. 

Franco's  latest  move  to  establish  himself 
as  a  democrat  adds  point  to  an  appeal  to 
President  Truman  a  ferv  days  ago  by  an 
American  organization,  the  Friends  of  the 
Spanish  Republic.  This  is  far  from  being  a 
radical  group.  Its  chairman  Is  William  L. 
Shirer,  the  noted  radio  commentator.  Its 
vice  chairman  are  Representatives  John  M. 
Coffee  and  Helen  G.  Douglas,  and  Bishop  G. 
Bromley  Oxnam. 

The  organization  urges  severance  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Franco  Spain.  It  says 
that  "Franco  Spain  Is  an  enemy  country." 
and  backs  up  this  statement  by  citing  the 
action  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  re- 
iterated at  Potsdam,  barring  Spain  from  tr.e 
United  Nations.  It  refers  also  to  Truman's 
own  statement  that  our  Government  does 
not  like  Franco  or  his  Government,  and  the 
recently  disclosed  letter  by  the  late  President 
Rooeevelt  stating  a  Fascist  regime  could  have 
no  place  in  the  commtinlty  of  nations. 

But,  some  may  ask,  should  we  tell  Spain 
what  kind  of  government  it  should  have? 
The  Friends  of  the  Spanish  Republic  cite 
recent  history: 

"Our  Government  Informed  Hungary  that 
we  would  recognize  only  a  truly  democratic 
regime.  We  have  protested  in  the  strongest 
terms  against  the  allcB3d  nondemocrntlc 
character  of  the  Bulgarian  Govemment.  We 
have  differed  openly  with  our  aUy,  the  Soviet 
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Union,  on  the  score  of  the  alleged  nondem  .- 
cratlc  character  of  the  present  Rurn;ii.irt:i 
Government  " 

It  Ss  a  historical  anachri  :.;  :v.  *  f::.  '.  ?. 
Pn«r;st  government  contlnuir-,];  .:.  S;  v.:.  i  :  j; 
•''•'  ---  '■■'  nsors.  thp  Hnier  and  Mus-soUni 
r-siin-ies.  i.dve  vanished  from  tlie  face  of  the 
earth.  Certainly  It  Is  to  the  Interest  of  the 
democracies  to  do  what  they  can  to  promote 
Franco's  exit. 

Pranro  is  opposed  ^v  ;•  'Mst  80  percent  of 
all  Spaniards,  ,1  Sinirday  Evening  Post  ar- 
ticle snid  m  .^tipust  A  New  Y^rk  Herald 
Tribune  writer  at  about  the  same  time  est:- 
ma-pd  Tf  opposition  at  90  percent.  Con- 
sidering siuh  a  situation.  It  is  amazing  that 
Franco  ha.s  clun?»  to  his  power  so  long,  even 
with  the  aid  of  an  army  totaling  a  million 
men 

Withdrawal  of  Allied  recognition  may  be 
Just  the  shove  required  to  topple  his  regime 
and  give  his  opponents  a  chance  to  put  Spain 
again  Into  the  family  of  democracies. 


Address  of  George  Haberman 


EXIENSION  OF   REMARKS 

r.y 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

IN"  THE   ;iOrbK  OF  Hil'HE6F^T MJVFJi 
Widn,\sd(rj.  Oct^'ycr  24    1345 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wi-con.sm.  Mi'. 
Speaker,  under  li^ave  vranted  to  extend 
inv  remaiks.  I  am  plea-^ed  to  off^r  a^  a 
,'art  of  them  a  .'^hort  addre.'^  by  Mr. 
Gcor;;.-  Haberman,  pr.sident  of  ir.f  Wi.s- 
cnnsm  S^ate  Federation  of  Labor,  f.f 
Miiwaukoe.  Wi.v  Mr  Haberman  aa- 
dre.ssed  the  twenty-.sevenih  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Ani'Tican  Leijion  at  Mil- 
waukee Wi.s.,  m  September,  and  h\?  re- 
mark.N  were  i-:r^'"ted  witli  appr(.',-a!  bv 
ino.<t  of  the  Lepionnaire>  ;n  attt-ndancc. 

Mr.  Haberman  did  not  pull  his 
punches  and  .spoke  out  again.^t  f.'rtain 
labor  abu>es  now  rampant  ;n  'In.-  roun- 
try.  I  am  sure  that  his  address  will  be 
of  intere.st  to  all  MembtM-s  of  the  Hou.'^e: 

Fellow  l.egloi;r.a;.-P5,  I  w.u;t  tn  make  Ciie 
cnrrectloii  for  the  rec<-rd.  Inasmuch  as  I  not€ 
Miat  you  have  n  snuiul.';cr'.ber  I  happen  to 
be  the  president  nf  the  WLsc'in-sir.  State 
PYderatlcn  ct  Lalvir  and  not  the  American 
Federation  df  Labor-- we  11  leave  that  dis- 
tinction ui  Bill  Greei: 

I  t>elteve  that  many  'f  the  delegates. 
frlend.s,  and  vi.sitor.s  uf  Lee:iunaaires  present 
this  morning  are  somewhat  concerned  with 
^he  many  w,.rk  stoppaf^es  ih.it  are  now  prev- 
alent throughout  the  Natit'n,  I  believe  per- 
sonally tliat  It  IS  a  iieiihhy  situation.  e.\cept 
?hat  I  d.;  not  confirm  the  manner  in  whuh 
some  of  these  stoppatjes  are  being  pruinul- 
sated  I  d^^n  t  believe  that  In  many  m- 
.stunces  including  sonie  or  our  twn  affihates. 
iha:  all  . -f  the  necessary  machinery  has 
tM»en  e.xerci.sed  in  order  lo  culintnate  a  suc- 
cessful neg. itiatjoii  of  conditior.s  prevailing 
::-.  these  industries  Yet  from  a  standp.j!n: 
of  reaction  of  pent-up  feelinija  brought  abcui 
in-  these  4  years  of  hoetllities  that  we  ^..^i 
n-.to,  regui..tlon  by  federalization  on  condi- 
tions of  employment  and  condit.ons  of  eco- 
lionuc  stability,  tliese  people  naturally  must 
rela.x  I  do  ho^^e  that  the  Le^iun.naires  wl.o 
are  trade  unir.ni.<;ts  will  see  that  their  orgar.- 
i/atuais  exercise  every  provision  In  their  con- 
tract, and  if  they  are  Ui: successful  in  their 
n.egotiatlons,  then,  and  only  then,  exerci.-e 
Uieir  economic  pressure.     Tha'.  cr.nga  abou; 


a  -ii-Uittinn  th.it  I  think  most  of  you  are 
ccn.cerned  with  today 

Wo  hi  re  back  h  me  have  been  postwar  con- 
:c  u-  I  n  the  part  of  the  citizenry  of  our 
-State.  We  felt  that  if  we  could  stimulate 
.sufficient  interest,  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
will  look  out  for  the  necessity  of  our  eco- 
nomic stability  In  the  postwar  period  to  in- 
clude reconversion  of  industry  from  war  to 
peace  time  production:  that  we  would  at  the 
same  time  be  taking  care  of  the  interests  of 
those  who  were  making  the  sacrifices  on  the 
far-flung  battle  fronts  of  this  world.  In  part 
we  have  done  a  pretty  decent  Job.  It  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  be  appointed  by  our 
commander  of  the  American  Legion  to  t>e  a 
part  of  your  postwar  planning  committee. 
It's  been  my  good  fortune  to  work  with  the 
University  of  Wiscon.^m  through  the  com- 
mittee for  economic  development  on  a  na- 
tional scale  of  postwar  prcblems.  The  one 
thing  that  I  foresaw,  and  now  it  Is  brought 
about  to  a  very  definite  concern  to  you  and 
to  me  and  to  future  America,  is  prevalent 
In  our  country  tcxiay.  I  don't  knew  how 
many  of  you  realize  that  w-^  have  consistently 
worked  with  our  Congress  in  order  to  elimi- 
nate the  poll  tajt  from  this  country  in  order 
to  grant  to  those  in  the  Southern  States  of 
our  Union  the  privilege  of  exercising  their 
right  of  franchise  at  the  polls.  One  State  in 
the  past  4  years  accomplished  that. 

But  I  am  wondering,  too.  whether  certain 
Institutions  in  America,  on  the  one  hand,  who 
profess  to  establish  the  right  of  American 
citizenry  in  this  Nation  can  go  to  a  member- 
ship in  excess  of  4.000.000  people  and  say. 
because  of  a  very  definite  political  policy. 
that  here  is  a  selected  slate  of  candidates  for 
which  ycu  are  assessed  anywhere  from  $1.50 
to  a  day  s  pay  for  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
them.  On  the  one  hand,  if  you  please,  they 
say  they  will  not  tolerate  the  poll  tax  because 
they  are  dut-s-paying  toembers  of  an  institu- 
tion, and  on  the  other  hand  they  Justify  It 
hv  t-^tractmg  an  assessment  from  that  mem- 

!.>ersr..: 

I  i)-'.;ev?  that  the  democratic  policy  of  our 
N'.4.;.  ■:!  IS  threatened  and  I  may  make  some 
•  i.emies    l.ere    this    morning    because    I    do 
Know  tliat  there  are  people  within  the  ranks 
of  my  own  organization  and  within  the  ranks 
of  other  economic  institutions  that  are  not 
in    full    accord    with    my   program,    but   I've 
served   this   Nation.    I've    been    wounded    by 
enemy  shell,  and  I   believe  in  this  country. 
I've  given  one  son  In  this  war.  I  have  another 
one  GyinE;  over  in   the  Pacific,  and  one — the 
baby  of  'he  family — goes  to  sea  tomorrow,  all 
that  we  hiivp     I  am  speaking  from  the  heart 
and  I  sav  tliat  there  Is  no  nation  under  God's 
sun  can  compare  with  what  we  have  here,  and  . 
when  we  look  acros.s  the  lake,  and  across  the 
width    of    the    State    of    Michigan    and    find 
there  that  an  Institution  is  issuing  an  ulti- 
matum to  one  oi  the  biggest  industries  in 
the  world,  with  an  ulterior  motive  In  mind — 
that  ulterior  motive,  my  friends,  is  knowing 
rightfully  now  that  the  Industry  cannot  bear 
the  traffic  of  their  demands,  that  the  ulti- 
mate results  will   be  that   the  Government 
even   In  peacetimes  will  take  over  that  in- 
dustry.    That  threatens  our  democracy  and 
it  threatens  the  right  of  free  enterprise  in 
this  Nation  of  principle.    That  is  why  people 
left  England  to  come  to  America.     I  don't 
want  to  lose  it.     I  want  every  individual  in 
America,  regardless   of  what   his  sUtlon   in 
life  may  be.  to  have  an  opportunity  of  going 
into  bustnesvs  if  he  so  d«alres.    I  don't  want 
to  threaten    ran    economic   policies  and   the 
right  to  tree  enterprise  arKl  of  the  right  to 
txercise  our  right  of  franchise. 

Wi.at  we  should  do  us  to  select  i>eople  who 
w.-  btUeve  will  do  the  ■.rreatest  amount  of 
gocx!  for  the  greatest  nn.nber  of  people  re- 
gardless of  their  political  .iffiliataons.  So  I 
say  to  you  "his  morning,  my  friends.  I  know 
juu  liuve  a  lot  uf  business  to  take  care  of  here. 


so  in  conclusion  permit  me  to  plead  that  iS 
we  the  pea(>le  are  willLag  to  go  hand  In  band 
and  consldfer  what  is  best,  not  for  you  and  me, 
but  best  for  our  neighbor,  if  we'll  be  our 
brother's  keeper,  if  well  just  consider  what 
his  needs  may  be.  and  follow  the  scriptures, 
I  am  positive  the  American  Legion,  and  the 
American  federation  of  Labor,  and  all  other 
segments  ef  our  society  who  believe  in  de- 
mocracy, will  bring  about  the  kind  of  a  peace 
our  boys  fc^ught  for.    Thank  you. 


Small  Incomes  and  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WnSCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  24,  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
fj-om  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Friday, 
October  1;9,  1945: 

SMALL    INCOMES    AND    TAXES 

The  Houpe  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
now  released  certain  basic  tax  data,  used 
by  it  in  thie  preparation  of  Its  tax  bill.  One 
table  Is  of  particular  Interest,  for  it  shows 
that  low  Incomes  still  bulk  large  in  this 
country  and  that  reducing  the  tax  base  ma- 
terially must  mean  tremendous  loss  in 
revenue. 

This  table  indicates  that  in  1»4«  there  will 
be  about  SB.440.000  Americans  with  "net  in- 
come." Of  these,  about  39,450.000  will  have 
incomes,  alter  deductions  but  before  exemp- 
tions, of  less  than  12.000.  Only  about  14.- 
000  000  will  have  incomes  in  excess  of  $2  000 
and  91  petcent  of  these  will  have  Incomes 
below  >5.000 

Only  4a4v000  persons  will  have  Incomes  in 
excess  of  $10,000.  This  means  that  99.2  per- 
cent of  those  having  Incomes  at  all  will  be 
in  the  tlO.OOO-or-under  class,  and  these  will 
have  85  petcent  of  the  total  net  income  sub- 
ject to  taxation.  In  fact,  those  with  incomes 
under  fS.ODO  will  have  68  percent  of  the 
whole. 

From  these  figtires  it  Is  obvious  that  large 
returns  froerj  the  Federal  income  tax  on  in- 
dividuals ean  be  expected  cHily  If  persons 
of  moderate  earnings  are  included  in  the  tax 
base.  If  the  entire  income  of  all  persons 
receiving  more  than  $100,000  a  year  were 
declared  forfeit,  it  would  add  only  $290.- 
000  000  to  reventies  beyond  the  $1,020,000.- 
000  they  already  pay.  If  persons  with  in- 
comes und*r  $3,000  were  freed  of  ail  tax.  the 
Government  would  lose  nearly  $6,500,000.- 
000.  or  nearly  20  times  what  could  be  gained 
by  the  confiscation  mentioned. 


American  Slav  Congress  Calls  for  Rees- 

tablishment  of  Big  Thret  H  i.  nony 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

LON.  HUQi  DELACY 

iOF   WASHINGTON 
OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  24,  1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
forthright  statement  on  the  recent  Lon- 
don Conference  issued  by  the  American 
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Slav  Congress,  the  patriotic  group  of 
Americans  of  Slavic  descent  which  was 
so  close  to  the  haart  of  the  late  great 
President.  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

In  something  of  the  same  vein  as  the 
recent  splendid  column,  America's  Di- 
vided Conscience,  by  Walter  Lippmann, 
the  American-Slav  statement  calls  at- 
tention to  our  failures  at  London,  and 
the  absolute  need  for  reestablishing  the 
harmony  and  cooperation  between  two 
gr^at  nations — the  United  States  and  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. — which  our  late  President 
struggled  so  long  and  hard  to  establish. 

It  is  my  belief.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  would  do  well  to 
read  and  study  this  challenging  state- 
ment. I  fear  that  there  has  been  too  lit- 
tle constructive  and  fundamental  analy- 
sis of  our  role  at  London — a  role  which 
has  not  given  hope  or  comfort  to  those 
who,  with  President  Roosevelt,  looked 
to  a  world  of  cooperation  and  peace.  In- 
stead, it  has  added  fuel,  at  least  in  this 
Nation's  press,  to  the  fires  of  those  who 
throughout  the  war  were  violent  objec- 
tors to  the  war  and  to  any  form  of  true 
international  cooperation.  It  is  for  these 
reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  desire  to 
include  with  these  remarks  the  state- 
ment of  the  American  Slav  Congress. 

It  reads: 

Otra  Foreign  Policy  Must  Ex  a  People's 
Policy 

(Statement  by  the  American  Slav  Congress 
on  the  London  Conference) 

■Washington.  October  13. — Declaring  that 
"Our  foreign  policy  must  be  a  people's  pol- 
icy "  if  we  are  to  achieve  a  people's  peace,  the 
American  Slav  Congress  issued  a  statement 
on  the  failure  of  the  London  Conference. 
Signed  by  Zlatko  Balokovlc,  acting  president, 
and  George  Pirinsky,  executive  secretary  of 
the  orgartizatlon.  whose  national  headquar- 
ters are  In  New  York,  the  statement  reads: 

The  stalemate  at  the  London  Conference 
of  the  Foreign  Ministers  has  aroused  deep 
concern  among  ail  patriotic  Americans  and 
all  liberty-loving  peoples  of  the  world. 

Millions  of  Slavic  Americans  throughout 
the  country  share  this  concern  and  call  upon 
President  Truman  and  the  Sanate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  exert  every  effort  in 
helping  to  restore  the  previous  harmonious 
relations  between  our  country  and  the  So- 
viet Union — the  two  nations  upon  whose 
close  friendship  and  cooperation  so  much 
depends  In  building  the  peace. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  present  trend 
cf  strained  relations  continues,  a  grave  rift 
might  develop  between  the  English-speaking 
and  Slav  countries.  Only  enemies  of  world 
peace  and  security  can  profit  from  such  a 
catastrophe. 

No  one  who  desires  the  establishment  of 
lasting  peace,  and  who  realizes  that  the 
achievement  of  this  goal  depends  first  of  all 
upon  Anglo-American -Soviet  cooperation, 
can  ignore  the  serious  Implications  of  the 
failure  of  the  London  Conference. 

WHY   THE   CONTEaKNCE   TITLED 

"The  matter  that  caused  the  suspension 
of  our  work  is  no  trivial  or  technical  ques- 
tion." stated  Secretary  cf  State  James  Bvrnes. 
He  declared  that  the  Issue  on  which  the' Con- 
ference "Closed  In  a  stalemate"  Is  "whether 
the  peace  shall  be  made  by  three,  or  even 
five,  nations  to  the  exclusion  of  other  na- 
tions vitally  concerned  In  the  maintenance 
and  enforcement  of  the  peace  which  Is  being 
prepared." 

Bu.  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  was 
not  charged  with  the  task  of  making  the 
pecce.  The  Berlin  conference  of  the  Big 
Three  authorii^d  It  only  "to  draw  up.  with 
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a  view  to  their  submission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, treaties  of  peace  with  Italy,  Rumania. 
Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and  Finland,  and  to  pro- 
pose setUements  of  territorial  questions  out- 
standing on  the  termination  of  the  war  In 
Europe. - 

It  is  clear  that  nonparticlpatlon  of  a  na- 
tion in  the  drawing  up  of  peace  treaties  does 
not  deprive  that  nation  of  taking  part  in  the 
making  of  the  peace.  The  main  discussion 
and  final  decision  are  made  by  all  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Potsdam  declaration  specifically  states: 
"For  the  discharge  of  each  of  these  tasks  the 
Council  will  be  composed  of  members  repre- 
Eentlng  those  states  which  were  signatory  to 
the  terms  of  surrender  imposed  upon  the 
enemy  state  concerned."  China  and  Prance 
were  not  signatory  to  the  terms  of  surrender 
of  Bulgaria  and  Rumania.  They  did  not  even 
declare  war  on  these  Balkan  states.  France, 
undoubtedly,  is  interested  in  the  drawing  up 
of  peace  treaties  with  Bulgaria  and  Rumania. 
But  so  are  Yugoslavia.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Poland.  These  countries  did  infinitely  more 
for  our  common  victory  over  Nazi  Germany. 
They  are  also  much  closer  to  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria  than  is  France. 

Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles.  Secretary  BjTnes' 
special  adviser  in  London,  said  that  the  So- 
viet delegates  "found  out  that  the  United 
States  was  not  willing  to  sacrifice  its  prin- 
ciples or  its  historic  friendship  with  China 
and  Prance."  But  nobody  in  London  asked 
the  United  States  to  do  that.  We  were  asked 
only  to  observe  what  was  decided  at  Potsdam. 
Why  should  fulfillment  of  the  obligation  in 
the  Potsdam  declaration  lead  to  sacrificing 
our  friendship  with  these  two  countries?  Mr. 
Dulles'  talk  of  sacrificing  friendship  and  prin- 
ciples does  not  cquare  at  all  with  otir  ap- 
parent readiness  at  San  Francisco  to  sac- 
rifice our  friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  question  of  seating  the  Fascist  Gov- 
ernment of  Argentina.  It  was  there  that  we 
really  sacrified  democratic  principles  to  the 
practical  consideration  of  satisfying  some  of 
our  Latin-American  friends. 

OTHERS    JUDGE    US    BY    OtTl    ACTIONS 

Mr.  Byrnes  told  the  Nation  "about  the 
Soviet  delegation's  disappcintment  at  the 
failure  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
SUtes  to  recognize  the  Bulgarian  and  Ru- 
manian Governments."  According  to  our 
Secretary  of  State,  "The  thought  apparently 
exists  in  their  (Soviet)  minds  that  oifr  Gov- 
ernment objects  to  these  governments  be- 
cause they  are  friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  that  our  unwillingness  to  recognize  these 
governments  Is  a  manifestation  of  unfriend- 
liness to  the  Soviet  Union  ' 

But  this  thought  exists  not  only  in  the 
minds  of  the  Soviet  delegates  to  the  confer- 
ence in  London.  It  exists  also  in  the  minds 
of  millions  of  our  own  American  people. 
There  is  plenty  of  grounds  for  such  thoughts. 
For  instance,  oui  intervention  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  has 
had  the  effect  of  encouraging  not  only  all 
anti-Soviet  elements  but  also  the  habitual 
disrupters  of  national  unity  in  those  coun- 
tries. Our  political  represenUtlves  there 
have  tended  to  become  the  protectors  of  the 
worst  former  Nazi  collaboratlonlGts  and  reac- 
tionaries. 

The  case  of  Dr  George  Dlmltrov.  expelled 
from  the  Bulgarian  Peasant  Party  for  his 
efforts  to  break  up  the  fatherland  front,  is 
one  example.  This  Dr.  Dlmitrov  was  under 
house  arrest.  The  British  representatives 
in  Bulgaria  helped  him  to  escape.  They 
took  him  to  their  headquarters.  Later,  on 
instructions  from  London,  they  turned  him 
over  to  our  political  representative,  Mr.  May- 
nard  Barnes,  who  put  him  under  American 
protection. 

Reporting  on  this  case.  Constantlne  Poulos, 
of  the  Overseas  News  Agency,  wrote  from 
Sofia:  "The  consensus  api>ears  to  be  that 
the  American  political  representative  by 
granting  asylum  to  Dlmitrov  has  risked  the 


possibility  of  a  serious  incident,  has  ama- 
teurishly Intervened  in  the  partisan  politics 
of  a  small  nation,  and  has  played  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  faithfully  executing 
Hitler's  legacy  to  create  a  rift  between  tbe 
United  States  and  Russia." 

"It  Is  disquieting. '  wrote  Poulos  further, 
"that  the  people  made  happiest  by  the  Amer- 
ican action  in  the  Dlmltrov  case  are  the  same 
p>eopIe  who  smugly  defended  Bulgaria's  col- 
laboration with  Germany,  who  are  strongly 
opposed  to  any  social  or  economic  reforms, 
and  pray  for  a  break  in  the  American-British- 
Russian  alliance." 

In  the  same  dispatch  of  June  6,  Poulos 
WTote:  "Coming  after  the  British  refusal,  on 
orders  from  London,  to  grant  Dlmitrov  sanc- 
tuary, the  American  action  may  well  make 
the  United  States  the  'fall  guy'  and  trim 
American  influence  in  this  area  for  some 
time  to  come.  " 

This  is  exactly  what  is  happening.  We  are 
destroying  the  good  will  that  exisU  among 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Balkan  peoples  to- 
ward America.  We  are  "trimming  our  In- 
fluence." It  will  do  us  no  good  to  blame  the 
Russians,  as  many  are  Inclined  to  do,  for  the 
growing  resentment  which  is  developing  in 
the  Balkans  and  elsewhere  toward  our  policy 
of  opposing  progreeslves  and  supporting  re- 
actionaries. 

The  Balkan  peoples,  as  well  as  the  peoples 
cf  all  Slav  and  ether  democralic  countries, 
have  always  liked  ane  trusted  America.  They 
want  to  mainuin  close  and  friendly  rela- 
tions between  their  countries  and  the  United 
States.  That  is  why  they  are  bewildered, 
and  even  indignant,  when  they  see  us  taking 
the  side  of  the  disrupters  erf  national  unity 
and  former  collaborationists.  They  may 
justly  wonder  whether  America  Is  trying  to 
help  them  establish  their  life  on  a  new  demo- 
cratic basts  or  stand  In  the  way  of  achieving 
this  objective. 

WHAT   ABCtrr   GREECE? 

How  can  we  pretend  that  the  sole  purpose 
of  our  Intervention  In  Bulgaria  is  to  see  that 
democracy  be  established  In  that  country 
while  in  the  meantime  we  keep  silent  in  face 
of  the  most  outrageous  monarcho-fasclst 
terror  on  Greece?  The  peopfte  of  Greece,  the 
peoples  of  Yugoslavia  and  other  Allied  coun- 
tries are  asking  these  questions.  Here  in  our 
own  country  millions  are  disturbed  by  this 
contradictory  policy  of  keeping  quiet  where 
reaction  is  in  powsr  and  intervening  where 
the  anti-Fascists  rule. 

Referring  to  Bulgaria  and  Rumania.  Mr. 
Byrnes  complained  that  "we  cannot  know 
whether  conditions  Justify  recognition  unless 
our  political  representatlvee  are  fully  in- 
formed and  unless  our  news  correspondents 
are  permitted  freely  to  enter  countries  and 
freely  to  send  their  stories  uncensored."  But 
ho'w  can  the  governments  of  Bulgaria  and 
Rumania  give  full  information  to  our  po- 
litical representatives  when  these  representa- 
tives act  OS  the  protectors  of  those  who 
scheme  and  plot  to  restore  the  old  pro- 
Fascist  regimes? 

It  is  not  true  that  such  a  policy  stems 
from  lack  of  information  as  to  what  is  hap- 
pening In  the  Balkan  countries,  'in  the  case 
of  BulE^arla  we  know  and  the  entire  world 
knows  that  the  new  fatheiiand  front  gov- 
ernment did  a  splendid  Job  of  punishing  the 
war  criminals.  The  people  there  gave  the 
best  example  of  how  to  deal  with  Fascist 
traitors  who  sold,  their  country  to  Hitler. 

It  is  not  true,  either,  that  no  American 
correspondent  was  allowed  to  enter  Bulgaria. 
Poulos  was  in  Sofia  from  January  to  June 
1945.  and  sent  many  dispatches  describing 
the  events  there.  But  they  were  not  pub- 
lished. They,  apparently,  were  not  consid- 
ered fit  to  print. 

WE  ARE  NOT  KEEPING  OUR  PLXDOE  TO  THE  PEOPLBS 
or   THE   LIBER.<lTEO   CCnjNTRIES 

Mr.  Byrnes  stated  that  "this  has  been  a 
people's  war.   11  m'ust  be  a  people's  peace." 
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Married    Men    Should    Be    Permitted    To 
Return  to  Their  Famiiies 


ex'ifnp^ion  cf  remarks 
HON.  DANIEL  K.  HOCH 

or   F  F.vN"  y:  ■.  \n:'i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENTATIVES 

:Vrd)H-^dnij    Off'^hfr  24    1945 

Ur  HCXH.  Mr  c^u  ;>.<■:,  under  leave 
to  txiPiid  my  rpir.irk.-  ;p  ':ie  Record,  I 
include  a  leii^T  \:nm  n  oldier  wtiose 
home  i.s  m  my  di.-tip^t.  H  is  ju.stified  in 
insisting  that  he  be  permitted  to  return 
to  his  family.  \ 

OcToaa  16,  IMS. 
Cangreseman   Hoch: 

Being  that  ycu  are  Reading's  Congressman 

i.u  that  being  my  home  town  and  me  one 

uf    your    r     ...   :    .  rnployecs    when    you    were 

with  tilt  It- :  vi...t.  Eagle,  I  thought  you  may 

be   Interested  enough  to  tell  us  what  Con- 

.'-p's  IS  doing  about  getting  married  fellows 

.   K   -  ith  their  families  and  how  soon  some- 

tniiig  will    be  done  regardless  of  the  length 

i,f  service.     We  fellows  have  been  sent   here 

to  go  'o  school  6  weeks  ago  and  have  not  even 

seen  the  Inside  of  school  or  have  not  been 

ass.;';     1    U)  school  yet.     The  6  weeks  we  are 

here    *e    aave   been   doing   nothing   but   KP 

and  Laying  around  In  the  barraclis.     Tbis  la 

not  a  few  fellows  doing  this,  but  thousands 

of    fellows   just    pa.=slng    their    time    in    the 

barracks,  when  these  fellows  could  be  home 

with    their    families   where    we    belong,    now 

that  the  war  is  over,  and  there  are  plenty  of 

young  fellows  around  to  do  the  cleaning  up 

who  have  no  responaibllity.     Why  can't  the 

fellows  with  families  go  home  and  then  come 

k>ack  to  get  their  discharge  when  it  is  ready. 

instead  of  causing  corruption  In  our  families? 

We  don't  think  you  are  being  fair  to  your 

public  by  having  the  Governmect  pay  these 

high  allotments  now  that  the  war  Is  over  and 

causing  taxes  to  be  so  high.     Do  you  think 

it  is  being  fair  to  our  children  now  that  the 

war  is  over,  when  our  place  should  be  in  the 

home    teaching   our    children    discipline.     A 

lot  of  u«:  fellows  had  been  classed  essential 

up  unt.:  3  !■    nths  ago  when  we  were  taken 

into  tPr'  .\::^..y  and  this  does  not  make  very 

'  p  -^^■n,«!e  after  all  we  are  Just  laying  around 

:    r  the  last  few  weeks. 

Our    wives   have    been    asking   ua   fellow* 
when  we  are  coming  out  now  that  It  ts  over, 
and  we  In  turn  are  asking  you  this  question. 
Hoping  to  have  your  reply  soon. 
Tours  truly. 

Pkom  Some  of  the  Boys 
IN  CHANtrre  Ptelo. 


A  Stubborn  Vestif^e  of  Old  App*  .»;•    p  pf 

RX  TENSION   Ur'   KRM,.nKS 
or 

HON.  mmn  o  neal 

'¥    KFNT       y.  V 

IN  niF  Hor'-F  Of-    HFPl'F    F'fTATTVBS 
WrdtK  sday.  Or!  ■'>>••-  ; ;    j  9  i' 

M:-  O'NE.M...  Mr  Fp<  .k.  :  ,  Mr. 
Chaia-  Stru!!,  an  o^i'^t.iP..pp  .:  iZen  of 
I a)ui.--vi;Up  Ky  .  iia.^  .--ept  m  ;:..  .m  edi- 
•oiPil  lip.fn  tip'  LouiNViiip  C'i  .r.-r-J-ur- 
p,i!  {■'{  ()vt(b>"  3  U)4t  .IP  i  I  t  ;c  -pp-in- 
;:nou^  rtm^^enf  tn  r\N*:nl  r:-  piPtrks  In 
thf'  REronn  I'v  :p,-:',.iip, ;  ihc  nicnUoned 
cditonaR 


A    STUBBORN    VESTIGE    OT    Ot.D    APPIASKVEWT 

The  discussion  now  under  way  Ijetweea 
official  United  States  and  Great  Britain  oa 
Jewish  immigration  into  Palestine  •erve«  to 
illuminate  •ne  of  the  most  shadowy  cliapters 
of  appeasement  and  dubiotis  motivfe  in  the 
entire  recoBd  which  began  with  Hitler's  rise 
to  power.  It  serves  also  to  bare  the  startling 
and  shamelul  fact  that  the  most  evil  legacy 
of  nazism.  which  is  hate,  is  still  alive  and 
active  tn  Europe,  to  mock  the  name  of  libera- 
tion. 

President  Truman  has  asked  the  British 
Government  in  effect  to  abrogate  the  Cham- 
berlin  white  paper  of  1939  which  stopped 
the  admittance  of  Jews  to  Palestine  and 
which  thu«  left  millions  of  harried  Jews  In 
Europe  without  asylum,  with  no  way  of 
escape  froai  the  concentration  camps,  the 
butchery,  t*\e  gas  chambers,  and  tlae  crema- 
toria of  nael  barbarism. 

IronlcaUf,  although  Hitler  Germany  has 
been  destroyed,  and  freedom  of  oppressed 
peoples  is  fiandly  supposed  to  have  been  won. 
the  Jews  af  Europe  find  themselves  on  one 
hand  unalie  to  build  new  lives  where  they 
are,  because  of  the  backwash  of  prejudice, 
and  on  tha other  hand  unable  to  move  to  the 
refuge  of  apromlsed  homeland. 

And  this,  although  the  British  Labor  Party 
when  seeking  election  in  May  1945  espoused 
the  policy  of  reopening  Palestine  to  the  tragic 
refugees  of  the  ancient  faith:  and  although 
the  United  States  Conprress  in  more  than  one 
session  ha$  supported  the  plea  which  Presi- 
dent Truman  repeats  and  which  his  predeces- 
sor voiced  iwith  vigor  in  1944  and  before. 

The  white  paper  of  1939  \ras  one  of  the 
numerous  manifestations  of  appeasement 
v;hich  marked  that  unhappy  period  of 
Chamberlain's  government.  Twenty-two 
years  earlier,  the  Jews  of  the  world  had 
been  assuied.  by  formal  declaration  of  For- 
eign Secreiary  Balfour  of  Great  Britain,  of 
th?  opporttinlty  to  establish  a  national  home 
in  Palestine.  This  Declaration  waa  strength- 
ened in  1#22  when  our  Congress  approved 
it.  and  a  j-ear  afterward  Great  Britain  lie- 
came  the  League  of  Nations'  mandatory  for 
Palestine  and  assumed  respoosfbtlity  for 
"placing  tile  country  under  surto  polHlcal.  ad- 
ministrative and  economic  conditions  as  will 
secure  the:  establishment  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tional honie,"  In  the  terms  of  the  Declaration. 
With  Hitler  stalking  the  world  In  1989,  a 
year  after  the  triumph  of  his  bullying  at 
Munich,  ttie  Chamberlain  government  ap- 
parently ffclt  constrained  to  meet  his  com- 
petition III  the  Near  East.  A  strange  fer- 
ment h.id  occurred  among  leaders  of  the 
feudal  system  of  life  among  the  Arabs — al- 
tbougb  It  »9  easy  to  see  today,  as  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain and  his  Imperial  agents  saw  then, 
that  the  Source  of  this  ferment  lay  In  Na«l 
provocatioii.  Diplomacy  accorded  the  label 
of  natlonailstlc  spirit  to  the  stirrings  among 
the  hi.storica!ly  nomndlc  Arabs;  and  the 
white  pnpifr  followed.  It  c\\t  down  Jewish 
ImmlRiaticn  into  Palestine  to  an  aggregate 
of  75.000  in  8  years,  and  forebnde  It  entirely 
thereafter  except  with  Arab  consent.  Effec- 
tually dootr.ed  were  the  Jews  of  Enrrpe.  thus 
ImmobtllflH  in  the  path  of  their  demroyer. 
It  bcco^iss  rather  plain  that  the  British 
Labor  Par^,  dlsregardtng  its  assurance  of  last 
spring.  chiKxe^  to  cling  to  the  line  of  defer- 
ence to  nationuliBUc  pretcusioos  of  Arabs, 
In  face  of  evidence  that  the  rank  and  (Lie  of 
thofx  people,  left  uadLsturbed,  have  lived 
In  peace  a^d  in  marked  progress  among  their 
Jewish  neighbors.  These  common  people, 
however,  are  remote  from  the  real  signlfiance 
of  their  land — Its  position  aa  the  stepping 
Btoue  of  empire,  the  untapped  treasures  of  Its 
Oil.  the  sthttegy  of  maintaining  Its  cultural 
and  political  status  quo  which  depends  on 
leaders  wliose  quality  was  revealed  when  they 
blew  hot  and  cold  all  through  the  war— and 
which  a  progressive,  iuteUectual  new  Inilu- 
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ence  (say,  that  of  the  Jews  of  modem  ways 
and  democratic  yearnings)  well  might 
change. 

These  are  the  things  that  are  being  said 
today.  One  of  the  most  vigorous  statements 
of  them,  indicative  of  the  temper  and  forth- 
rlghtness  of  American  leaders  in  this  con- 
nection, comes  from  Senator  Robert  F.  Wag- 
neb,  who  says  in  an  article  in  the  Nation : 

"In  Palestine  International  promises  have 
been  broken,  loyalty  and  fidelity  have  been 
tmrequited.  hostility  has  been  appeased,  and 
human  life  has  been  subordinated  to  the 
mj-sterlous  demands  of  Imperial  policy.  The 
miracle  is  that,  despite  all  this,  Jewish  Pal- 
estine has  throughout;  the  war  been  a  bas- 
tion of  security  to  the  United  Nations  and  is 
today  the  most  succeiisful  pioneering  effort 
of  modern  history.  •  •  •  The  war  Is  over. 
The  military  considerations  which  have  re- 
strained official  express  on  of  America's  views 
on  the  Palestine  is^Uf  are  no  longer  ger- 
mane." 

Far  more  bitter  were  the  denunciations  by 
Zionists  themselves,  which  appeared  in 
Louisville  in  a  newspaper  advertisement  cf 
nation-wide  publication,  An  Open  Letter  to 
Prime  Minister  Attlee.  by  the  American  Zion- 
ist Emergency  Council.'  It  was  the  most 
forceful  of  rebukes,  reminding  the  Labcr 
Government  that  while  it  is  seeking  Amer- 
ica's financial  help  for  res  toration  of  Britain's 
economy  and  standards,  it  "cannot  talk  of 
,  social  and  economic  pi  egress  and  at  the 
same  time  bolster  the  reactionary.  pro- 
Fascist,  feudal  Arab  rulers  In  the  Middle 
East.  Including  the  pro-Axis  Mufti."  Justice, 
too.  It  concludes,  is  indivisible. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

fiJN.DAMLLA.  LLl[J 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  24.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  what  extent  is  slow  demobilization 
responsible  for  the  deplirabl-  domestic 
conditions  that  now  exist?  The  tyran- 
nical attitude  of  the  military  toward  our 
soldiers,  and  the  brutal  indifference  to 
the  sovereign  will  of  the  people,  in  the 
matter  of  demobilization  ought  to  warn 
thelieople  of  the  United  States  as  to  the 
dangers  of  militarism.  President  Wood- 
row  Wil.son  had  some  definite  views  on 
militarism.  I  quote  from  his  speeches 
and  statements: 

1.  Militarism  consists  In  this,  gentlemen: 
It  consists  in  preparing  a  great  machine 
whose  only  use  is  for  war,  (Speach  at  New 
York.  Jan.  27,  1910.) 

.  a.  It  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  traditions  of 
the  country  that  their  (the  people's)  knowl- 
edge of  anr  !d  be  used  by  a  govern- 
r.ental  orgi, ^  n  which  would  make  and 
organize  e  great  army  st,bject  to  orders  to 
do  what  a  particular  group  of  men  might  at 
the  time  think  It  best  for  It  to  do.  That  is 
the  militarism  of  Europe  where  a  few  per- 
sons can  determine  what  an  armed  nation  Is 
to  do.  That  is  what  In  nd  militarism 
to  be.  (Statement  to  c  .  ■  e  from  Ameri- 
can Urion  Against  Militarism,  White  House, 
May  9.  1916  ) 

3.  Militarism  does  not  consist  in  the  exist- 
ence of  an  army,  nor  even  In  the  existence 
cf  a  very  great  army.  Militarism  U  a  spirit. 
It  is  a  point  of  view.   It  is  a  system.    It  U  a 


purpose.  The  purpose  of  militarism  Is  to 
use  armies  for  agression.  (Speech  at  West 
Point.  June  13.  1916.) 

Militarism  is  now  showing  its  purpose, 
its  point  of  view,  and  its  spirit,  which  is 
to  fasten  its  discipline  upon  the  civilian 
population,  the  Congress,  and  to  take 
over  the  control  of  the  country  in  peace- 
time. Military  law,  courts-martial,  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments  are  the  aim 
and  ultimate  goal  of  militarism.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  system  of  militarism  is  the 
same  in  all  countries,  unless  restrained 
by  an  alert,  freedom-loving  people. 

We  saw  militarism  in  practice  in  the 
Billy  Mitchell  case.  France  saw  it  in 
the  Dreyfuss  affair.  Our  people  are  see- 
ing it  in  operation  in  dealing  with  de- 
mobilization. Militarism  is  also  rampant 
in  England.  Under  leave  to  extend.  I 
insert  as  part  of  my  remarks  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Wa.shington  Times-Her- 
ald under  date  of  October  23.  1945,  as 
follows : 

CHUBCHILL    FLAYS    SLOW    DISCHARGES 

London.  October  22. — Declaring  that  the 
slow  rate  of  demobilization  was  the 
fountainhead  of  all  Britian's  domestic  di£B- 
culties.  former  Prime  Minister  Churchill  to- 
day denrended  that  the  Labor  government 
release  two  and  a  quarter  million  men  from 
the  army.  navy,  and  air  force. 

Initiating  a  debate  on  demobilization, 
Churchill  told  the  House  of  Commons  that 
he  understood  there  would  be  3.842.030  in 
the  armed  forces  on  December  31.  He  urged 
that  the  forces  be  cut  to  a  total  of  1.550  000 
men  and  women,  comprised  of  l.OOO.OOO  In 
the  army.  400.000  In  the  royal  air  force,  and 
150,000  In  the  navy.  The  balance  of  2.260,- 
000  kept  under  arms  were  redundant  and 
surplus,  he  asserted. 

Churchill  pointed  out  that  the  fear  of  un- 
employment should  not  deter  In  speeding 
demobilization  since  every  industry  is  clam- 
oring for  labor. 

Churchill  emphasized  in  his  calculations 
regarding  the  size  of  the  British  forces  that 
he  has  definitely  excluded  the  poEslblllty  cf 
a  major  war  In  the  next  few  years.  "If  the 
Government  considers  this  wrong.  It  would 
not  be  a  case  cf  demobiUzatlon  but  of  remo- 
billzation,"  he  s&id. 

He  also  asserted  that  the  housing  shortage 
was  not  a  valid  reason  for  keeping  men  in 
the  army,  and  called  on  the  Government  to 
commandeer  land  for  houses  if  necessary. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KiCHARDF.HARLESS 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmcS 

Wednesday.  October  24.  1945 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

TucscN,  Ariz..  September  24.  1945. 
Dear  Mr.  Harless:  While  we're  investigat- 
ing Pearl  Harbor,  let's  find  out  also  who  told 
Governor  Dewey  that  the  Jap  code  had  been 
broken.  That  secret  certainly  was  known  to 
only  a  few  of  our  most  trtisted  omcials  at 
the  top  of  the  Government,  and  the  man 
who  passed  It  on  to  Dewey  obviously  did  so 
with  the  expectation  that  the  Bepubllcaa 


candidate  would  spill  It  to  the  world.  If 
Dewey  had  lieen  less  scrupulous,  the  war 
might  have  been  prolonged  considerably  and 
thousands  more  Americans  killed. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  know  who  thus 
put  party  politics  above  the  national  wel- 
fare. When  a  man  Is  willing  to  stab  his 
country  In  the  back  during  wartime  for 
motives  of  personal  gain  or  party  prestige, 
he  should  be  exposed  and  branded  as  a 
traitor. 

Yours  truly, 

BatTCE  Cols. 
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li<''^   HiROLD  KMTSON 

OF  m:nnesot.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  24.  1945 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  follo\\1ng  resolution: 

Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  act 
favorably  upon  either  H.  R.  2229  or  H.  R, 
2230  as  a  broadened  measure  at  the  very 
earliest  date  possible  in  order  to  provide  old- 
age  security  for  al'  our  people  in  an  adequate 
amount  for  each  retired  worker  and  to  force 
into  circulation  each  and  every  month  the 
full  amount  collected  to  provide  such  an- 
nuities, less  the  necessary  administration 
expense : 

"Whereas  the  National  Social  %curlty  Act. 
which  has  now  been  In  operation  for  several 
years,  and  has  proved  itself  wholly  Inade- 
quate, as  a  provider  of  old-age  security;  and 

"V»^hereas  only  a  minor  portion  of  our  peo- 
ple are  covered  by  said  act;  and 

"Whereas  the  operation  of  the  act  removes 
from  circulation  billions  of  dollars  In  excess 
of  the  amount  required  to  pay  the  annuities 
It  provides,  thus  ctirtaillng  the  active  flow 
of  money  in  the  channels  of  trade  Instead 
of  augmenting  It;  and 

"Whereas  to  broaden  and  extend  the  pres- 
ent old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance  law  in 
the  Social  Security  Act  as  promised  by  both 
political  parties  last  year,  will  only  create  a 
still  greater  stagnation  erf  tax  revenue  In 
Washington,  when  more  buying  power  among 
the  lower-income  groi,ps  will  be  so  vital  to 
postwar  employment  and  business  recovery: 
Therefore  be  it 

•Resolved  bp  the  County  Commtssionen  of 
the  County  of  Morrison,  in  regular  session 
aasemblfd.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Btataa  of  America  be  requested  to  pass  either 
H.  R.  3339  or  H.  R.  2230  as  a  broadened  meas- 
ure at  the  very  sarllest  date  possible  in  order 
to  provide  old-age  security  for  aU  our  p- 
In  an  adequate  amount  for  each  ri  .,-  i 
worker  and  to  force  into  circulation  each  and 
every  month  the  full  amount  coUectad  to 
provide  such  annuities,  less  the  necessary  ad- 
ministration expense,  thus  providing  a  con- 
stant strong  demand  for  goods  and  services; 
and  be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  copies  of  thla  raeolutlon  be 
sent  to  Congressnaan  Harold  Knutson  : 
to  Senators  HsmzK  Shipsteao  and  Ju;li  u 
H.  Ball." 

J.  E.  Biegansk, 
G.  J.  Hodomt, 
Richard  Borostbom, 
SrcvK  Otrxmba, 

M    J.  KOKSR* 

County  CofnanltfioiMrs, 
Morrison  County,  Minn, 
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Mickigan'i  Toar;  t  and  Reiort  Industry 

HON.  FRl-D  BRADLEY 
Wednesday.  Octi'       '  t    .'    ' 
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t<'m.-if.ion;ii  b':  :;  -  -  uii'i  they  wili  pay  plenty 
I'lr  whni  lU-iC  ihi  V  ►•<■'  n.i  heal  In  thi 
).   Mi    iiv'hta  (hut  (>:'    I  'I  8o»p  In  tha 

1  »    ■.vV.   :r..irk(-       ji,   .t     tor    cvcrytlUng 


with  ' 
parent  ti     • 
ry    p.       1.  .■    . 
llnK  U.5  t   M 
one  whtch  I   ;    •  (  .■ 
doviblcd,  U   tiwL  •■ 
ycara.    I  »ay  th 
the  foiu-  ragloi 
efforts,  KUgmri; 


rr  till.  It  bscomcd  ap- 

^fnte  of  Mleht^nn  hna 

. '  inlty   for   greatly   ex- 

I  resort  imiuetry  Into 

^^  ith  confidence  can  b« 

virtng  tlie  next  10 

I  on  the  tact  that 

a*  will  cootblne  their 

.   ambit  louik   ell-8tat« 


projrrnm  headrd  up  by  a  rnpnble  and  ex- 
perienced pt'bho  relnttona  man  \\  Laming, 
who  will  8««k  to  aarvt  all  and  Injure  nnna. 
HI*  ftrat  rreponalbtllty.  I  repeat,  ;,«  to  bring 
the  tourlat  Into  Mlcht^n. 

In    ap|>roach  i  ogr\m    we    must 

reallM  that  aaci.  utiful  leationa  in 

Mlchlgnn  poMeenea  ita  own  natural  advau- 
tngea  and  Ita  own  nnturnl  nt  tract  tons.  For 
tnatance.  In  eouthe«Htern  MirhiRim,  nearby 
metropolitan  Detroit,  can  be  four  d  the  ad- 
vaotngea  of  a  quick  week-end  Jaunt  by  ear 
or  by  water.  Weetern  Mlahigan.  opened  up 
many  years  a«co  fundamentally  along  the 
line*  of  the  ndequnte  rajlrcacla  aen^ng  that 
area,  becama  a  more  aettled  reaorl.  territory. 
Thoiiannda  u)X)n  thouean<la  of  our  attnmar 
vui'  I.  itfracted  bj  OUT  mareelotja  oUmate 
!ii>  ri-eivee  pevmanent  atimfiier  henee 

«■!     ii  i  ■  •  >     irrn  hrtt'e  enjoyed 

"ii'i  N^  '  '  V  !  r  V..-  ..y  yrara  to  come, 
Kaaterri  :  •  m  haa  comparatively  recently 
ctune  hif.i  1.-  own  aa  a  totirUt  unrt  reaort 
aren    coming   into   ita   own   only   after   the 

dtpltltOB  o<  m  timbtr  aatf  aont  nitural 
ntBtMi  fffOttfMg  MM  ntt  axpfuidnid  tn  pro" 

portion  tn  Uta  extenalnn  of  hnrd>atirfaet 
jiK'hwn.,,  northward.  Today  di>vn  In  the 
.'"trrn  Michigan  aectirm  wh<*re  I  lire, 
Willi  it«  excellent  deer  hunting  (thank*  to 
the  enorgetlo  and  active  cooperation  uf  the 
Mirhirnn  Department  of  Otmaervetlon  in 
hMping  to  increaae  the  deer  popttlatlnn)  wa 
•er  the  poMlbllttte*  open  to  ua.  if  we  will 
make  It  eren  more  nttractlre  for  our  tourlat. 
For  inatanee,  we  do  not  have  the  trnall-gaine 
htmtthg  we  uaed  tn  have:  .wn  do  not  have 
thf  trout  and  other  gainn  niihlnt;  ir  nur  lakea 
•«iut  •treama  that  we  ueed  to  enjoy,  htit  if  we 
will  hrtn  to  Improve  theaa  oondltinria  throtigh 
<  wtih  (he  tOMtmtton  depart* 
ii.«Mii  ji.  1  thnt  much  (ttort  ean  we  Increaae 
our  inuiini  rrvonue.  That  la,  pnivulinH  we 
I  nil  timke  up  for  otir  tin  ble 

iv    of    bII     »i«ii»i<|y,   K    I lat 

cni)tna  .     \  '      ■    r  .1  i  I'laa. 

Now,  V .    It "  •heairaiia  Into 

Una  beauttiul  t  i  t.  it  le  aafe  le 

aee  and  cm    i  m  '  i     we  have 

hrttdly  w'tii     i  >t  daaplte 

.  ■■  Mir  .iiiMiM  m;    '».  t  ll  M.;.:  I  'I'tae  by 

,  .  .  Ml  .  ■  1  ;  i .  ■  I'l  M.I  .    i|imettt 

II-..  .  M-.  .-.'i  .:  iia  thir* 

I  111  Ii ! MM \ n! i-.i '  V  ^ii'iiir  iii.ij  I  ,1  "^ce  that 
iiMM. .,,,,. i  i..r  1  iM-  iM  I ;,  ,■  .,  I  ,1.,  hum* 
'  '  -!!'  '  -'^  '■■!''  iM-.iMii,  .<  -.  M  --we  have 

hiiMiM,  ...  I  Ml  immi  <  Mr  all  I..I.  r     VV > M,  t'   Heeaww 

we    hi. VI.    til  111    li'i.    f   11     liMiiii'iil    \-      I        ti.,       v\\m 

I  I'l  11   ■  r    I'l  ijiiii  lit w  h  1.  h    I.  i . .     i         ....   yet 

■  •m],m  .  ii  w  111'  u.    |i  ,1 ,    1        fl    .   M,    imre  in  the 

I'lll.ri       p.    liiM-Mii    1  I'       !      1-1      1-1   1    M      i    r  I    i.Mflrtllv     a 

111  tl  ii'i    111    I  noiapi  rliil  i'lli        Im    liir    Ml,:..       .tte 
[11  PWtir    Will  lit   1  lUI    hlRll  Wn  \    «\  tllf'lll    «  .1  n   (Mi    i!  '- 
r  .  Uln  IK'nil      iinii'h    mill    innitlii"    !.■    hv    i|.  mi 
Wi"  liiiit  t»n  limiruvnl  rnil   irnimimft  itii.ti   ^m 
trm    thttf    Willi    the    »ilvi»iil    nf    th      niimii 
Itiirr*   hrtil    Iwprj   c*  tnliiK    IhIm    n      <'aii     i    m 
evpii  lo  dMrlDK  Uip  wi%r  p«'i  iinl  vi»<  1 1  ti  i>  1 1  i<  .m 
wan  (trn»th'iilly   rpiitrl«"t«>tt    whirh    Imim   <.!    m 
oeaellv   li«»«»ii  a  dptermii  In  \\n      II  it    it     lhi« 
(11  ml  \»-,tr    w .  It  ;i|    Mil-    'III    • !  i  -.  !■ '    '  ]    1  •    '..  I     '  • 
iii-m.'fii    i.wMsM    \    .I't''    i*'lll    at    the   atiaie 
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ae  b«  of  Irestlnmbia  value  to  you  up  here 
•ii  the  Uppef  Pep>naula.  Tbanka  to  an  ener- 
getic and  firseelng  Michigan  State  Deport- 
ment  0i>  Aeeonauttca,  our  66ate  lad  our  Na- 
tion In  preifar  private  flying  focUlUei. 

Juat  la  eion  aa  you  can  cut  the  graaa  off 
of  aonoe  of  the  fleUta  I  have  aeen  In  the  peat 
few  yea/a,  the  hundrcda  of  ttaouaanda  of  oiu 
youth  who  have  bean  trained  in.  the  world's 
greateat  air  iTorcee  will  And  It  poaalble  to  pur- 
choae  low-priced  plaoee  which  will  make  out 
Upper  Peniaaula  faclUUea  readily  available  to 
them.  And  I  predict  there  will  be  far  more 
week-end  tfavel  to  the  Upper  Pcnliiaula  and 
far  more  money  left  by  the  private  flyer  In 
the  future  in  the  Upper  Pcnlnaula  than  will 
be  ipcnt  by  the  week-end  travel  to  Curope. 

Purtherniore,  It  la  w«ll  known  that  we  are 
malting  a  utermuicd  bid  for  adequate  air- 
line travel  Ito  thia  area  to  augment  an  ever 
Improving  tall  aanrlce  and  an  ever  increasing 
flow  of  automobile  trnfflc  over  a  cont'nuuualy 
Improving  llghwey  ayiitem.  It  la  well  known 
tlutt  severM  of  the  major  airline  comt'aniea 
nl'eady  hafe  their  appllcatlnna  on  file  for 
postwar  llnbs  all  through  the  tipprr  part  r^f 
Michigan  viltb  a  mnjor  point  at  Pallaton  for 
aorvice  whKh  wculd  cover  the  entu-e  Lower 
Pcnin'^ula  irom  Detroit  to  Chlcogo  with  In- 
tersecting lines  and  tying  thnt  iti  with  a  serv- 
ice thnt  will  link  the  Cpp  -uls.  These 
servlcea  In  turn  will  go  (nKitii^u  to  Chicago 
and  scro«s  to  Duhith  or  Rtlnneopolls,  What 
la  needed  jare  Isrger  terminal  nlrporta  for 
these  plsnfi.  We  have  one  nearlng  cimplo- 
tion  nt  Meiomlnee  right  now;  another  huge 
airport  la  projected  for  ffT.innhn.  The  alr« 
port  at  thi  Boo  will  un<i  v  be  drnatl- 
cally  Imprd^red  and  as  a  h-.v  ; ,  .'uctor  for  this 
partlculsr  Airport  ws  hnvs  the  wnr-bullt  air- 
ports at  Baro  and  KInroas,  Undoubtedly 
olhrra  of  aiir  Upper  '»enlnBUla  cities  will  be 
In  line  for  Federal  and  Btetc  aid  to  improve 
their  own  airports,  In  this  latter  connee- 
tlart  Oonfiisa  hat  just  recently  pnnsed  the 
Airport  Ooi  atrtMtlon  bill  of  amund  $700,000,- 
000  to  be  etpended  over  the  next  10  >ei(ra  for 
the  oonaUBotlon  of  larRsr  air  terqkinnla  In 
the  matropblttan  elilae  and  suitable  alee  air- 
p"  '  ta  such  aa  ours 
ni  1  iields  for  private 
flylnii  In  i^ti             -triets. 

Then  I  itTt  I  a  great  future  for  our 

Upi>er  Fei)in>  .  n.  as,  end  If  ths  Con- 

grssa  will  |Mnvior  iunda  fot  MM  Armv  an- 
glneers  to  continue  its  •OBCftNlMliUly  su« 
to  tiMMMi  m  MHinleU 
lU-eraft  harbosa  to  astlea  the 
\x\.  Thnt  piugram,  while 
iretiad  by  the  Army  englneera  In 
wtirld  with  the  meager  fundi 
Ir  dtapoeal,  will  tindOMbltdty  bt 

the  near  future  and  II 

rtmary  importanoa  lo  llM 
Insula  and  eepeetally  ttMit 
<>n  Ukea  MMtlgMl  and  liiytrto, 
111  '*<iia  tu  amaU  wilt,  auoh  ai  thip' 

t(  phone,  radai^boih  tn   vlalon 

Khena  una  jii  Vlalon  below,  to  nnd  nut  where 
the  fleh  a»— are  a  reality  aa  of  today,  and 
When  ihofii  frmmi  i»gliorMii  pro- 

Vldecl  and  wi,.  .  RHHIIilpdIiltgilMMI  td 
•oopertue  vyiih   the   viniiini   ysehtainnn   by 

•Covdlttd  Mm  doofclag  a|M«-e  %%  lu  m i 

pier.  MMI  imiMi  m  the  form  ol  tu 
Mi  id  fdfMi.  I  pradiM  --   '  n  stei 

OWB  pnvaie  crulaer*  tehie  wui  ptuve 

eatniMlir  taluable  U' 

Id  atoalBR,   there  la  one  warning  that  I 

all  of  youi    It  ran  be  Mimmad 

dordat  ^Don't  be  rMiy."   You 

why  t  give  thai  wamidfi    I  aay 

of  my  uwu  ubwrmidd  in  •»• 


aarlaa  of 

amateur 
carefully 
the  prewR( 
plaeed  at 
anhanaad 
a  vlaM 
Upper 
lit 


dr  d  helal  mdn  or  a 

lid  Mm  ImUMI  of  lo«)king  mit  of 

leeeo  whett" f  ■••'.  that 

baa  a  "foralgB**  «  on 

i     M   ;     heti  automatically  upa  ois  pure,  or 

Ihoae  of  u*  who  nie  Intereatrd  In 

tits  touiiati  nud  resort  Indtiatry  In  our  great 
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State  assume  the  attitude  that  an  out-state 
visitor  Is  a  "fortlgnM*"  and  therrfote  should 
be  goviged,  Juet  ttkea  do  we  alab  a  knife  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  toiulst  and  resort  In- 
dustry of  Michigan,  because  the  gouged  cua- 
tomer  la  uot  coming  bock  and  neither  ars 
his  friends,  to  whom  h(  will  relate  hla  aad 
experiences  when  be  grta  home.  So  I  re- 
peat, welcome,  alwaya  welcome,  our  vlaltora 
but  don't  be  greedy.  Vl^e  have  to  Uvs  for 
tomurruw  as  veil  as  fo?  today. 


Vi  iih   Mfsiic  f    1 1 


.a! 


None 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nr 

liaN.LUGLM  J.KiO Mf! 

or  NEW  TdSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'RBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  24,  1945 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  nmarks  in  tha  R«c- 
Oko,  X  Include  the  following  article  en- 
titled 'With  Malice  Tcward  None."  by 
Orenvllli'  Klelser,  which  appeared  In  the 
October  22  lasue  of  the  New  York 
Enquirer:        * 

wrrM  MAUci  Towi^ao  moni 
(By  OrenvlUe  Klelser) 
Tho  Amerlcsn  people  are  proud  of  s  M-If- 
mada  man.  They  honor  him  becniiae  he 
■ymbolirea  the  qtinlltlea  of  personal  charac- 
ter poaalble  of  high  development  in  this  land 
or  opporttinity. 

The  ki  i«-  man  realises  efiily  In  life 

that  In  1  prouread  he  must  work  dill- 

Eintly  and  ootiatructively  lie  nniat  have  a 
Dowledge  of  his  own  qmilincntlona  and 
abilities  snd  do  all  In  his  power  to  improve 
them. 

He  Is  alert  for  chsnce*  to  Increaae  hla 
knowledge  aad  efllciency.  He  safeguards  the 
golden  momente.  He  turns  every  oppor- 
tunity Into  an  txjraslon  f')r  self-iievelopment. 

The  spirit  of  self-help  ii  the  r(x)i  of  all 
genuine  growth  In  the  indlMdual:  snd.  manl* 
feated  In  the  Uvea  of  miiny,  tl  conatttute*  the 
true  aourre  of  nntlonnl  vlnor  and  strength. 
Help  from  without  la  ortni  enteehlini  In  Us 
effects,  but  help  frum  wiihln  luvarlably  In- 
vigorates, 

All  (ii)»«iMH»ii..«  i»«.,v>.i-  'if  ^fif  f[x\t  type  of 
'  "A  Farley,  who 
I  •     -Hid 


Mir  •rir-effaeaaient  he  dlartsuna  sny 

lit  hla  ni  hirvcinniil*      llr  hns 
.-•■  I.A..  V  faculty  fcr  crmif   ntnifj 

done,     'I  (he   venra  of   .  ns 

•  yalty, 


It  has  I 

..f     M..    , 


ilt>    lUUllbl   Hi   V 


la  affae* 

<i  he  Is  a 

'"  clean 

y  da* 


IriLutsa  paid  Id 

h 

"Jim  Fnrley  ia  end  alwnyi  haa  .>een  a  big 

man,  a  fi    -^  ■ t'-  'r    -r       the  be"^"     m    n» 

Irer  rllh  In  a  s<  i, 

«  >aal  ir*  <'r 

I.  I  to  thou      .  1 1- 

toWtiii 

It  •        'I,  Mi(t  of  him  that  he  was  born 
'w  >'  I'     He  likes  peo  ile  and  Ihry  Ilka 

b'"""  ;  peraoiif'"'  '     n. 

»'  I  and  t' 

\   he  haa  ■  v».  of  his 

C  Dtfflcu    ,  get    him 

XCl     App, ti« 


down— he  always  cams  up  smiling,  He  haa 
never  lost  the  twinkle  In  his  eye. 

He  has  reRarded  the  rewards  p.  work  well 
done — money,  influence.  poeltUn — aa  Inci- 
dents, not  ths  ends,  of  his  efforts.  A  high- 
minded  man  aeeks  a  great  place,  not  that  he 
may  be  aeen  of  men.  but  that  he  may  spesk. 
Influence,  and  serve  unaeiflshly. 

Today,  Jamea  A.  Farley  Is  an  eminent  mem- 
ber of  thst  great  group  of  self  :--'«r  men 
who  have  reached  places  of  dit  .   m 

this  country.  Hik  -  •  •  ii  modesty,  high  in- 
telligence, and  p  devotion  to  duty, 
makea  him  an  Inspiration  to  young  men  and 
a  truly  great  citlren  nf  h',r  hrloved  America. 


A, Mr 


Beebc 


■  ON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON    JaMF>  J    HIFi-iKNAN 

in  THE  HOL„..  ^.    ;.U'KE8«NTATIVW 
Wedneaday,  October  24.  J945 

Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  Jn  the 
Rdcoao,  I  Include  thf-rrin  the  farew  '■  •  -•. 
drddi  delivered  by  dipt.  John  L  i 
former  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Service  Training  Sta- 
tion. Sheepahcad  Bay.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

During  the  paat  2  yeari  I  have  made 
many  visits  to  the  United  SUtes  Maritime 
Training  Station  at  Sheepahead  Bay. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ,  and  observed  the  splen- 
did administration  of  the  superintendent. 
Capt.  John  L.  Baebe.  He  haa  at  all  tlmca 
Impresatd  me  with  the  efflden'  oda 

by  which  h«  hu  malnttlntd  con .u  of 

thli  largest  training  station  In  the  world 
for  merchant  dddman.  Apart  from  hii 
ability  as  an  oOtodr.  he  la  a  man  of  Integ- 
iity  and  aympathcllc  underatandlng  of 
the  probJemi  of  the  men  he  directed  from 
May  104S,  to  October,  1046.  Captain 
Bdobe'i  remarks  on  the  occasion  of  tha 
Idit  review  In  which  he  took  part  aa  com- 
mftndlng  officer  of  the  Iheepshead  Bay 
training  nation  follow: 

Tills  la  the  Inat  review  In  Wbiah  I  «hMll 
take  part  aa  pommandinK  aWtei  nt  the 
•heeuahead  lay  training  ,  i^ 

few  days  I  shall  issve  hhii 
ised  111  .y  in  till 

the    '•  <i    >f"  I,. 

tn 


rPlUVlHitU*   IhAl   I 

saaufllatlUIU.     For 

on   naalKhed  io  duties 

<    t.(=rvirn  and  had  a  part 

I  for  the  peat  If  Riontha 

"r     f     1  nf     this    r'     •■ 

I  OllUttl    I 


and   hanUied    then 


ll   11    WlUl    \ 

ipproarh  thl* 
some  yrnia  I 

Willi    III"    111". 

In  Its 

I  have   I'.tii   < 

It  has  been  a  r 

tlot 

Wh 

tax 

pel.  ..!  M 

Each  man  at  i    t  i  k  i  nrt  In  the  wartime 
)ob  nr  this  tntiiiiiiK  arnnlditlBtt  may  feel 

KratiiiHi  piide  in  knowidff  Haw  mueh  has 
>■  ved  add  turn  imp' m 

ta*  K  mariMne  Mrvi<< 

Alt                     t'lMMII  Rlnilne   i  to 

pai^  :              vieiory  of  '«•>  .ee, 

■aeb  0            had  a  plan  m 

that   V lY    and   earh    >' 

Member  and  keep  hriaht  t 

he  aerved  well  >             hu 

In    the   unlft  I  ire 

should  hold   hla  t  '               ><   in  tin               .ny 
of  the  men  of  t.or         ,    uu  Hav),  ;. .  v..th- 


('(U:i) 
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rtirr 


out  hUa  and  all  the  thn-i^-inf!*    :  i 

chant  eeamen  the  battl<  >  .,,> 

been  won. 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  maritime  »i 
will  1  le  to  have  a  plaoe  of  equivalent 

impt  in  the  peaeetUde  world.    Ameri- 

ca's grest  modern  merchnnt  fleet,  created  in 

the  toll  and  fury  of  war.  must  cor- -  to 

aatl  the  seven  seas  and  uphold  our  a 

proud  position  aa  a  marttdBa  nattoa  ox  tfit 
nrat  rank.  Every  nMUB  adir  lAoard  a  HMf- 
rhnnt  ship  or  In  training  today  for  that 
service  can  feel  confident  that  he  has  elected 
a  cttreer  of  dignity,  and  filled  with  oppor- 
tunity and  advauoement 

I  wish  to  leave  these  thoughts  with  you 
and  sdd  tn  them  my  personsl  eaprsaalon  of 
admiration  and  pride  for  each  OM  Of  yuu, 
the  oaicers  and  men  of  Bheepehead  Bay. 

I  paaa  the  command  to  one  of  those  cfflrcra 
who  haa  served  with  high  eActenry 
Ity  on  my  staff,  flrst  as  adnunlstrstU'..  ..ivt  r, 
and  then   ss  executive   oAoer.     It   is   «iih 
r     -  '    .re  that  I  turn  over  to  f  '•    n 

'he  teak  of  directing  •  vs 

'  'or  the  future 

I  snd  to  you  ull.    I  wUh 
everyone  s  pleasant  Journey. 


Let  the  I'*  I'l^a  I  '<  i  n-lf  .■  ■•.  "]  ,ii  ..  x 
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the  world 
hinv<»ver,  was  n.>t  brought  Into  being 
p  'vi-r  of  the  I  .Mi.h  but  by  the  dls- 
tii\i'ry  winch  mndo  ;  .i«  i  nib  possible,  that 
of  atomic  enerfv  r;.i>  •.in.nn  of  every  mod- 
ern physicist  and  chemist  had  been  realized: 
the  atom  hnd  been  smashed ;  the  principle  of 
atomic  energy  had  been  released  Into  reality; 
this  discovery  would  transform  not  only  our 
methods  of  power  but  all  of  man's  thinking 
concerning  the  nature  of  thf>  v.r.tverse.  and 
his  activity  in  the  world.  \v:>-n  one  had 
read  the  official  statement  he  Kt-.ew  the  head- 
line was  true — a  new  world  had  been  born. 
He  did  not  say  this  because  he  knew  the  na- 
ture of  this  new  world  but.  Just  as  he  had 
understood  that  he  was  in  a  new  era  of  the 
transmission  of  sound  when  he  first  heard 
a  radio  and  yet  did  not  understand  the 
secret  of  radial  waves,  he  now  knew  that,  to- 
gether with  all  mankind,  he  \v  .;  ;  hereafter 
live  with  a  different  conception  of  the  nature 
of  the  world  than  his  fathers  had  ever  com- 
prehended. 

It  was  inevitable  that  one  of  the  first  reac- 
tions to  this  astounding  news  was  how  this 
revelation  would  affect  our  idea  of  God. 
The  instinctive  reaction  of  many  people  was. 
•H  w  can  we  still  believe  In  God  If  this  Is 
?:.•  real  nature  of  the  universe?"  During 
that  memorable  week  it  was  exciting  to  see 
that  the  minds  of  many  people  were  con- 
cerned with  two  Ideas  of  which  we  know 
the  least  In  all  the  world,  and  of  whose  real 
nature  we  shall  never  know  the  whole 
truth  G^d  and  atomic  energy  \V"  .>h;ill 
never  k:  a  :\iny  who  and  what  G  d  >  :  d 
our  niKKis  will  probably  never  clisco\cr  the 
final  nature  of  atomic  enerijy  even  thoucjh  we 
shall  have  Incre.asing  knowledge  o:  :.  a-  •  > 
use  it.  Grantlncr  all  this,  however.  T.e  ;  il 
question  ';-.,,■  v  .<  ::-  the  mind  and  con- 
science of  ir.  -'    pe  jple  wa-j  that  of  the  rela- 

■rcv.  and  it  still 
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tlan  conception  of  God  becaiire  of  this  new 
>«9«l«Uon  of  the  nature  of  the  univcrre;  the 


other  Is  whether  there  was,  and  Is,  a  moral 
use  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  war. 


It  was  so  clear  that  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
fear  swept  over  most  people  when  they  heard 
the  first  report  of  the  discovery  of  a  new 
energy  in  the  texture  of  the  universe.  There 
was  a  fear  that  man  had  created  a  Franken- 
stein monster  that  could  not  be  held  in 
leash  and  would  go  on  to  destroy  humanity 
Itself.  There  was  also  a  sense  of  awe  of 
standing  before  such  majestic  power,  power 
which  seemed  to  be  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  mind.  This  awe  and  tear  were 
mixed  together  for  many  religious  people  in 
what  was  almost  a  sense  of  agony  that  the 
atomic  bomb  might  have  blasted  our  con- 
ception of  God,  as  well  as  a  city,  out  of 
existence.  "How  can  we  continue  to  believe 
in  God  and  in  life",  a  friend  wrote  in  those 
early  moments,  "when  the  world  Is  made  of 
such  particles  of  destroying  power  and  man 
now  knows  how  to  use  It  to  destroy  himself 
If  he  chooses  to  do  so?"  Many  who  did  not 
express  It  that  way  held  something  of  the 
same  sense  of  disaster  in  their  minds,  and 
the  old  question  of  the  book  oJ  Job  came 
back  to  plague  our  hearts,  "O,  that  I  knew 
where  I  might  find  Him.  '  There  were  those 
who  felt  they  would  have  to  look  for  God  In 
the  ruins  of  Hiroshima.  Christianity  there- 
lore,  must  reveal  anew  to  us  the  real  meaning 
of  God. 

Our  knowledge  of  God  Is  never  the  full 
and  complete  truth  about  Him,  t>ut  Is  only 
our  concept  of  Htm  to  the  fullness  of  our 
Immediate  awareness  and  knowledge.  Each 
at*  has  only  thiS  concept  of  Ood  and  It  lives 
by  the  best  concept  It  can  possess.  In  the 
course  of  man's  history  there  have  been  three 
great  changes  In  the  concept  of  Ood.  The 
earliest  Idea  of  deity  was  that  there  were 
many  gods  and  even  the  early  ptiges  of  the 
Bible  place  Baal  on  a  par  with  Jehovah.  The 
first  change  came  In  the  transition  from 
many  gods  to  one  God.  marked  by  t  he  ancient 
words  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  which  still  stand 
as  one  of  the  majestic  utterances  of  the 
human  spirit — "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  thy 
God  is  one  God.  " 

This  was  a  conception,  however,  of  God 
who  had  formed  and  shaped  a  static  and  fin- 
ished world,  the  kind  of  a  world  which  was 
apparent  to  the  eyes.  Our  earth  was  the 
center  of  the  universe,  the  sun  moved 
around  this  earth,  and  the  creation  took 
place  and  was  finished  at  one  time.  Then 
came  the  second  chang3.  In  the  space  of 
one  lifetime,  Copernicus  and  Galileo 
smashed  that  conception  to  pieces  and  there 
emerged  an  Image  of  God  who  was  the 
creator  of  a  living  universe,  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  the  human  mind  in  size,  and 
still  creative  in  its  life.  If  we  take  that  for 
granted  today,  and  believe  that  it  did  not 
strike  fear  to  the  hearts  of  men,  we  need 
only  remember  that  the  church  prevented 
Copernicus  from  publishing  his  truth  while 
he  lived,  and  it  made  Galileo  publicly  deny 
that  he  believed  what  he  had  found  to  be 
true.  But  the  concept  was  changed,  and 
new  wc  live  with  more  of  the  light  of  God 
upon  our  faces  because  of  the  search  of 
Copernicus. 

The  third  change  has  now  come  at  this 
mouKnt  in  our  lives  and  we  have  received 
the  concept  of  the  god  of  atomic  energy 
who  created  a  universe  whose  texture  is 
that  of  endless  energy  and  productive  power. 
AH  of  these  changes  struck  fear  into  the 
liearts  and  minds  of  men  because  they 
seemed  to  push  God.  at  each  step,  out  of 
any  relationship  with  human  life.  Men  be- 
lieved in  personal  and  tribal  gods  because 
then  each  group  had  its  close  relationship 
with  its  own  god,  and  so  the  Idea  of  one 
universal  God  must  have  changed  the  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  god  who  cared  for  his 
own  group  Into  the  strange  relationship  of 
a  God   who  cared   for   all   people   and  could 


hardly  be  expected-  to  care  for  one.  So  It 
was  with  tftie  change  from  the  God  who  had 
made  this  earth  the  center  of  the  universe, 
with  the  tun  and  moon  and  stars  bowing 
down  before  It  as  the  sheaves  in  Joseph's 
dream  boned  down  before  his  sheath;  the 
Church  feared  such  a  picture  for  how  could 
the  Inhabitants  of  an  earth,  that  was  Just 
like  the  h#ad  of  a  pin  In  a  universe  of  light- 
years,  be  of  any  meaning  to  God.  or  that 
God  be  of  $ny  meaning  to  them?  No  wonder, 
then,  that  on  August  7  the  hearts  of  men 
and  women  were  struck  with  fear  as  they 
learned  that  they  were  standing  on  particles 
of  atomic  power  which  could  blow  them,  and 
their  earth,  into  oblivion  by  the  design  of 
maniacs.  The  long  road  from  the  simple, 
homely  Gdd  who  walked  In  the  garden  In  the 
evening  vwth  His  children  to  the  almighty 
power  of  the  god  of  the  endless  atomic  uni- 
verse had  been  trod,  and  we  wondered  if  the 
haunting  fear  had  become  true  and  we  werfe 
orphans  it  a  godless  world. 

This  fear  Is  as  groundless  as  were  the  fears 
of  those  who  felt  that  If  God  were  the 
God  of  the  Philistines  He  could  not 
remember  the  Hebrews.  It  Is  our  con- 
cept of  Ood  that  changes,  not  God  Him- 
self. The  God  who  watched  Abraham 
move  out  of  Ur  in  the  Chaldees  was  the 
God  who  formed  the  world  of  atomic  energy 
no  nrattef  how  dim  the  spiritual  eyes  of 
Abraham  tnlght  have  been.  ^How  much  light 
the  old  myth  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  now  sheds 
tipon  all  fur  search.  The  old  myth  tells  ua 
that  Ood  made  man  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
Eden  witQout  consciousness  of  the  process. 
Yet  He  haA  also  placed  the  power  of  choice  In 
man— thejchoice  of  living  in  perpetual  happi- 
ness In  Eqen  without  knowledge,  or  living  in 
the  search  for  knowledge  which  would  be  the 
pathway  (if  travail  and  of  struggle.  Man 
chose  the  way  of  the  search,  and  from  the 
beginning  he  has  been  upon  that  quest. 

Once  miin  starts  upon  that  quest  there  Is 
no  turnltig  back,  and  there  Is  no  stopping 
place  even  though  It  may  seem  for  a  moment 
that  we  lave  reached  the  Promised  Land. 
The  road  tp  truth  leads  ever  on.  and  will  lead 
on  to  tht  end  of  human  existence.  The 
mercy  of  it  Is  that  nothing  on  the  road  ever 
changes  qod;  God  Is  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  fbrever;  all  that  can  change  Is  our 
growing  aijd  fuller  conception  of  His  kingdom. 
His  power,  and  His  glory.  Every  adventure  of 
the  human  mind  and  spirit  which  unfolds 
greater  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  the 
universe  before  our  eyes  can  only  increase  the 
extent  of  His  kingdom,  the  measure  of  His 
power,  an<  the  majesty  of  His  glory. 
n 

All  sucll  discovery,  however,  provides  the 
possibilities  for  the  good  or  evil  use  of  that 
truth.  We  understand  this  so  well  when  we 
consider  the  discoveries  of  flre.  of  electricity, 
and  of  flight.  We  think  of  those  as  part  of 
the  basic  loundation  of  life  in  the  modern 
world.  We  use  fire  to  cook  our  food  and  warm 
our  house*  electricity  to  light  our  streets  and 
run  cur  n»achines;  flight  to  open  a  new  era 
of  transportation.  But  each  of  these  can  be. 
and  has  been,  used  to  harm  and  destroy  man, 
and  each  Was  used  by  the  Fascist  powers  as 
the  tools  whereby  they  sought  to  conquer 
the  world. 

We  have  now  reached  the  secret  of  the 
essential  texture  of  the  universe,  which  is 
the  energy  to  be  found  in  the  atom,  and  we 
now  kno'vf  how  to  control  and  tise  the  In- 
conceivably great  power  of  that  discovery. 
Whether  We  shall  use  that  power  for  good 
or  for  ill  does  not  have  any  relation  to  the 
nature  of  God.  There  are  people  who  are 
saying  that  they  cannot  believe  in  a  God  who 
would  create  power  which  may  be  used  to 
destroy  humanity,  but  that  is  as  idle  as  to 
say  we  caanot  believe  In  the  God  who  cre- 
ated fire,  because  sotne  men  use  It  to  burn 
down  their  neighbors  home.  Our  funda- 
mental question  at  this  moment  does  not 
concern    tlie    naiure    of    OckI.    because    t'.".* 
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atomic  bomb  Is  more  powerful  than  a  pop- 
gun; our  question,  as  Is  always  true  regard- 
ing cur  use  of  the  ways  of  God.  Is  whether  we 
have  achieved  a  mature  s<mse  of  the  moral 
order  great  enough  to  let  us  use  such  power 
with  re-sponsibjlity. 

By  this  we  are  presentiMl  with  otir  true 
question.  Some  people  are  asking.  "Should 
we  ever  use  the  atomic  lK>inb?"  And  others 
are  saying  that  we  should  never  use  it,  be- 
cause the  use  of  so  much  power  is  immoral. 
The  question  which  is  really  before  us  U 
quite  different.  It  Is.  Should  we  ei-er  use 
power  to  enforce  the  moral  sanctions  of  the 
community? 

The  question,  to  be  reasonable  and  con- 
structlve.  must  rest  here,  because  on  any 
other  basis  we  lose  contact  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  moral  order.  If  we  say  we  cannot 
use  the  atomic  bomb,  because  It  Is  so  power- 
ful we  place  the  moral  meaning  or  an  act 
upon  the  materialistic  coiisideratlon  of  the 
amount  of  power,  and  say  i;  is  better  to  shoot 
a  rifle,  even  a  million  times,  than  to  drop  a 
bomb.  That  Is  sheer  materialism,  not  alone 
because  we  would  measure  an  act  merely  by 
the  weight  of  the  power  behind  It,  but  also, 
because  In  the  moral  sen:^  the  basic  con- 
sideration Is  always  the  Intent  and  the  moti- 
vation, and  not  the  weapon.  Upon  a  moral 
consideration  there  Is  no  difference  between 
the  slingshot  by  which  Da. id  killed  Goliath, 
a  rifle,  or  a  bomb— and  certainly  no  basic 
difference  between  a  thousand  block  bust- 
ers and  an  atomic  t)omb.  Whenever  we  al- 
low ourselves  to  slip  off  liuo  such  observa- 
tions we  have  become  willing  to  leave  the 
moral  and  spiritual  conaldoratlons  and  enter 
the  material. 

Our  real  question  is  net  a  mntcriMl  one 
but  a  moral  one.  "Is  it  evttr  right  to  enforce 
moral  sanctions  by  force?'  and,  "Is  there  a 
moral  difference  between  the  use  of  force 
for  violence  and  Its  use  to  maintain  the  moral 
sanctions?"  The  social  life  ol  our  civilized 
communities  has  always  answered  these 
questions  In  the  afllrmativ?.  Civilization  Is 
the  process  of  finding  an  order  of  life  in 
which  there  can  be  as  gn-at  a  measure  of 
freedom  as  is  compatible  with  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  the  conunuiuty.  Those  who 
break  the  rules  of  thus  conmunity  life  are 
criminals,  and  the  community  may  use  power 
for  the  social  and  moral  er.ds  of  community 
life  which  it  prevents  the  criminal  from  us- 
ing for  unsocial  ends.  That  is  why  the  com- 
mon law  not  only  provides  the  police  with 
power,  but  also  declares  that  a  man  who 
kills  another  In  self-defence,  or  to  save  an 
Innocent  life,  is  not  a  murderer,  but  that 
he  who  kills  for  wanton  er  ds  is  a  murderer. 

The  social  conscience  ol  mankind,  ntiotl- 
vated-  by  the  Christian  imperative  for  2,000 
years,  has  based  Its  order  of  life  upon  this 
moral,  rather  than  mater:  al.  consideration. 
Society  does  not  state  the  absurd  proposi- 
tion that  anyone  who  shoots  a  gun  is  a  mur- 
derer, for  that  Is  sheer  materialism.  It  states 
the  profound  and  moral  proposition  that  the 
motivating  forces  of  an  act  determine 
whether  an  act  is  criminal  or  not,  whether 
it  is  bad  or  good. 

It  is  upon  such  a  basis  of  social  and  reli- 
gious considerations  that  v.-e  must  make  our 
decisions  regarding  the  use  of  atomic  energy. 
We  cannot  di&associat«  the  bomb  from  that 
energy  any  more  than  wc  can  disassociate 
electric  current  from  controlling  the  plane 
that  dropped  the  bomb.  The  only  difference 
between  the  effects  of  an  atomic  bomb  and 
the  Ixjmbe  of  500  B-29'8  is  in  the  time  it 
takes  to  do  the  work.  What  we  ask  is 
whether  America  used  the  power  resp<jnsltily 
and  for  the  ends  of  social  betterment.  Amer- 
ica gave  a  warning  as  to  ItJi  use;  did  not  use 
It  wantonly  but  with  responsibility;  and  used 
It  to  end  a  war  and  save  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  lives  of  ourselves  and  our  adver- 
saries. It  did  cost  life,  Jufit  as  the  invasion 
of  Normandy  cost  life,  but  It  Is  a  principle 
written  into  the  spiritual  life  of  the  unl- 
Terse  that  by  the  stripes  ol  one  many  axe 


healed.  There  U  a  strange  paradox  and 
mystery  about  It  all.  We  know  that  those 
Who  died  at  Normandy  saved  the  free  na- 
tions and  brought  peace.  We  know  that  all 
those  who  gave  their  lives,  and  those  who 
fought,  for  America  In  the  Pacific  saved  their 
country  and  brought  peace  to  the  world. 
Strangely  enough,  the  Japanese  who  died  at 
Hiroshima  probably  saved  their  country  for 
they  brought  it  to  svurender,  and  that  sur- 
render brought  peace  to  mankind.  The  ways 
of  life  are  passing  strange. 

We  know  now  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  those  who  use  f>ower  to  start  a  war 
and  those  who  use  power  to  end  a  war  and 
bring  order.  We  also  know  that  the  con- 
science of  mankind  has  declared  that  the 
nature  of  an  act  must  be  determined  by  the 
motivating  forces  of  its  purpose.  We  under- 
stand that  power  is  good  or  bad.  not  because 
of  its  weight,  but  because  of  the  meaning  and 
signlflcance  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  Is 
used.  Such  Is  our  faith,  but  jiow  it  is  not 
a  mere  theory  whispered  in  an  Ivory  tower. 
It  is  written  in  letters  of  fire  across  the  skies 
of  our  times.  Upon  the  earth  there  are  the 
piles  of  ruin  and  rubble  of  those  who  defied 
the  sanctions  of  the  moral  order  and  the 
corwclence  of  mankind  and  used  power  for 
violence,  destruction,  and  self-will.  Also 
upon  the  good  earth  are  the  countries  of  the 
free.  Inviolate,  and  valiant,  those  whose  men 
and  women  maintained  the  covenant  of  the 
clvlllaed  world  with  spiritual  Integrity,  and 
used  the  power  Oi>d  placed  in  the  world  for 
the  purposes  of  the  :nlnd  and  spirit;  created, 
nurtured,  and  sudtjiined  by  the  onward 
march  of  humanity  in  Its  search  for  the 
promised  Innd  The  deeds  of  our  day  have 
confirmed  the  faith  of  our  fathers. 

Surrounding  the  glor*'  of  this  day— thle 
day  of  the  dawn  of  the  greatest  measure  of 
truth  and  power  ever  poeaeeeed  by  the  mind 
and  hand  of  man;  the  day  of  the  triumph  of 
the  spirit  of  man  in  using  such  truth  and 
power  to  overcome  evil  and  esUbllsh  order 
and  peace — surrounding  this  day  stands  Ood 
as  the  Eternal  One.  the  Lord  God  Almighty, 
maker  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  and  still  we 
sing  with  Joy  "O  Thou  who  changeift  not. 
abide  with  me  " 


Continuing  the  Draft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   4  I.  MILLER 

or  ^•EBR^SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  24,  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
Include  a  telegram  which  I  sent  to  Gen. 
Lewi-s  B.  Hershey.  the  Director  of  Selec- 
tive Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  mail  is  10  to  1  against 
compulsory  military  training.  The  peo- 
ple are  more  concerned  about  getting 
their  men  and  women  out  of  the  aimed 
forces  than  they  are  of  keeping  them  in. 
Ani'  program  which  takes  1  year  from 
the  life  of  American  men.  when  it  is  done 
by  compulsion,  is  peacetime  conscription 
of  men  for  universal  military  training. 
One  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  this  ad- 
ministration expects  to  keep  the  coimtry 
war-minded  by  suggesting  that  another 
emergency  is  just  around  the  corner. 

No  announcement  has  l)een  made  by 
the  Army  as  to  how  large  a  force  they 
need.  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  more  than  50,000 


men  are  now  enlisting  voluntarily  into 
some  branch  of  the  armed  forct  .^  T;  e 
voluntary  recruitment  is  just  b.  ^nmng. 
How  much  longer  is  it  neces.'^;.:>  ;  con- 
tinue the  draft?  I  have  asked  this  ques- 
tion of  General  Hershey  in  the  following 
telegram: 

Gen.  Lewts  B.  Hershet, 

Director,  National  Selective  Service, 
Washinffton.  D.  C. 
I  wrote  you  on  Octol>er  17.  requesting  In- 
formation about  number  ot  men  you  would 
ask  for  In  your  November  and  E>ecember 
quota.  You  have  not  replied.  I  trust  you 
will  take  into  consideration  that  the  armed 
forces  are  now  getting  about  50,000  men  a 
month  by  voluntary  methods.  Volimlary 
recruitment  is  Jvist  tjeglnnlng.  If  sufBclent 
men  can  l>e  had  by  voluntary  methods,  why 
continue  the  cktift? 

A.  L.  Mn.i.KE. 
Member  of  Congress, 
Fmirth  D^rtrict.  Nebraska. 


Rights  of  Rra^  ^mrrlrans 
EXTENSION  O?    : .  J  \ :  ■  !   K i- 

HC'V   JOHN  E.  R.ANKIN 

IN  THE  H.     .1.  .1    i.i^  hi-i.:v.A.;:i^ 
Wednesday,  Octobur  24.  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Sptaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RtcoBD,  I  am  ln.«;prtlng  an 
article  written  by  Weyt brook  Pepler 
which  every  red-blooded  American  ought 
to  read. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
run  r.NotJCH 
(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

New  York,  Oct.  21. — Senator  George  Spel- 
vln,  American,  was  sitting  in  his  office  easing 
the  fe«t  on  the  desk  after  a  hard  day  of  fight- 
ing for  the  good  old  sacred  heritage  from 
Valley  Forge,  when  his  secretary.  Eddie 
Which,  came  in  and  said  there  was  a  bunch 
of  PAC's  and  Communists  in  the  outside 
office  wanting  to  chase  him  over  some  jumps. 

Spelvin  is  not  quite  sure  how  he  became 
a  Senator  but,  you  know  how  it  is  in  a  dream 
when  you  are  finding  nickels  and  dimes  or 
mowing  the  lawn  for  no  reason,  and  then  all 
of  a  sudden  he  was  Senator  Spelvin.  and 
this  bunch  filed  Into  his  office  raising  a  big 
holler. 

Spelvin  got  up  and  brushed  the  ashes  off 
his  vest  and  there,  first  In  front  of  him,  was 
Hillman  Beside  Hillman  was  Mike  Quill  of 
the  bus  drivers  and  subway  unions,  and  a  lot 
of  well-known  red-hot  Commies  and  a  coloi«?d 
fellow  who  kept  bis  hat  on  and  spat  on  the 
floor. 

"Senator."  Hillman  began,  "on  behalf  of 
the  foreign-born  and  other  down-trodden  mi- 
norities we  demand  that  you  state  your  posi- 
tion in  regard  tc-  a  number  of " 

That  touched  Spelvin  off. 

"You  demand,  do  you?"  he  roared.  "Who 
do  you  think  you  are  to  l)e  making  demands? 
It  Is  all  I  can  do  to  understand  the  most  of 
you  without  an  Interpreter  and  Hillman  can't 
hardly  speak  United  States  and  that  Quill 
talks  like  he  had  a  mouthful  of  mush  end 
you  have  got  the  gall  to  walk  in  on  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate  and  make 
demands. 

"You  are  damn  well  tootin"  I  will  state  my 
position,  and  firiit  off,  my  downtrtxJd<;n  col- 
ored friend,  you  spit  on  that  floor  again  and 
I  will  rub  your  rose  In  It,  tiecause  It  it  scum 
like  you  that  are  causing  trouble  ^  •  ■  -  <  i 
white  and  colored,  and  I   don  t  w;>:.t    y«  ur 


A  !  Is"^ 


AI'I'I 


TO  'liij-.  rn.\(,i:i,,^,-5Uj,,AL  RBCOpD 


«v*r  got  It,  tnd  th#  •■m«  ipmw  1m  the  whol« 

PAC,  Mid  fOU  CM)  '         *'•!         !- 

"I   li«pp«n   to   : ;,.....    ..   ii  A ..,1 

fn«od«  and  thejr  have  the  same  opinion.  &<i 
don't  try  U)  tell  m*  that  you  came  here  to 
•pMk  for  6.000,000  colored  voters,  because 
you  only  represent  the  very  lowest  rlff-raS 
of  your  race  and  one  week  you  are  yelling 
because  you  want  the  DAR  to  let  some  Jive 
piano  player  hit  cross-handed  blue  licks  In 
Coiixtltutton  Hall  and  next  week  you  want 
to  put  on  a  kootch  on  the  altar  of  the  ca- 
thedral, because  It  Is  tax-exempt  and  there- 
fore a  public  Institution. 

•'You  may  show  your  dirty  Communist 
mr.nners  In  Mrs.  R.'s  home,  but  I  am  a  little 
particular,  myself,  and  If  you  are  telling  me 
The  Gab'  Is  your  great,  sympathetic  friend, 
why  let  me  ask  you  how  many  colored  people 
did  you  ever  see  working  around  the  While 
K  ne  was  there  except  porters  and 

F"  .  out  I  mean  colored  secretaries, 

and  that  goes  for  Hyde  Park,  too?  And  the 
answer  Is  you  never  saw  any. 

"You  want  to  know  how  I  stand  on  mi- 
nority rights  and  you  couldn't  have  picked 
out  ■  better  man  to  ask  than  George  Spelvin, 
American 

"My  position  Is  that  minorities  have  no 
more  rights  than  the  native  American  and 
yet  every  week  In  New  York  we  see  that  poor 
Tom  Dewey  traipsing  down  from  Albany  to 
stand  In  the  reviewing  coop  with  ODwyer 
and  Goldstein  and  Wagner  and  LaGuardia 
for  a  parade  of  Croatlans  or  Bessarablans  or 
Latvians  because  they  are  minorities  and  he 
Is  afraid  if  he  don't  show  up  and  waste  a 
day's  time  from  his  Job  you  art-  ::s^  to 
spieaa  a  EtMk  that  he  is  antl-H^  -  ,  oian. 
whereas  my  policy  is  America  for  Americans 
and  Bessarabia  means  nothing  to  me. 

'I  am  hoping  for  the  day  when  It  will  be 
possible  for  a  native  American  to  get  elected 
mayor  of  New  York  becau.se  this  year  the  poor 
oppressed  foreign-born  minorities  they  have 
got  two  candidates  In  O'Dwyer  and  Gold- 
stein and  Wagner  In  the  Senate  and  every- 
body In  the  campaign  frankly  says  LaGuar- 
dia Is  an  Ideal  man  of  the  people  for  New  York 
because  he  speaks  14  different  languages,  not 
counting  the  obscene,  but  you  don't  have  to 
speak  any  foreign  languages  to  talk  Amer- 
ican. 

■  My  slogan  is  going  to  be  equal  rights  for 
downtrodden  native  Americans  and  equal 
rights  for  antl-Communists.  too.  and.  of 
course,  that  makes  me  a  Fascist  but  I  happen 
to  know  that  there  are  several  million  Hoos- 
lers  and  Jayhawkers  and  Buckeyes  in  New 
York  and  native  Americans  from  Texas.  Min- 
nesota. Nebraska.  California,  and  the  Da- 
kotas  and  all  over  and  yet  if  we  should  get 
up  a  parade  why  the  PAC  would  holler  for 
the  mayor  not  to  give  us  a  permit  because 
we  are  un-American  and  the  colored  people 
in  our  parade  would  be  called  Fascist  stooges 
and  Uncle  Toms  and  Aunt  Jemimas  Just  be- 
cai;se  they  believe  in  the  United  States  and 
gocd  manners  and  equal  rights  for  white 
people,  too.  And  Dewey  would  hide  In  a  hat 
closet  so  nobody  would  suspect  him  of  friend- 
ship with  us  and  O  Dwyer  and  Goldstein  and 
Wagner  and  "The  Belly"  would  call  on  the 
fcrel«n-bcrn  to  remain  calm  and  show  their 
wonderful  Americanism  by  not  throwing 
rocks  and  rotten  eggs  at  the  low-down  un- 
American  natives. 

'So  now  get  the  hell  out  of  here  and  don't 
Corgei  anything  I  have  said  because  it  will 
make  me  a  great  guy  with  the  native-born 
antl-Commun!st  majority  Including  col- 
ored, and  next  election  they  will  probably 
elect  me  President. 

"Eddie."  Senator  Spelvln  called  to  Mr. 
Whcii,  "for  goodness  sake  let's  open  the 
windows  and  give  the  place  some  cleau  air." 


kmtrgrncy   l-ej^jsUtion 


REMARKS 

OF 


HON,  ROBERT  A  GR.AN T 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  24.  1945 

Mr  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  compilation  of  Federal  laws  con- 
taining emergency  clauses  of  one  degree 
or  another.  This  list  contains  229  stat- 
utes, some  of  them  to  expire  on  the 
termination  of  the  limited  national 
emergency  of  September  8,  1939,  some  to 
expire  on  the  termination  of  the  unlim- 
ited national  emergency  proclaimed  May 
27,  1941.  and  others  to  expire  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  plus  6  months,  and 
so  on. 

The  list  is  as  follows: 

Time   LiMrrs  roa  Tempor.*rt  Provisions   op 

Federal  Law 

(Not    Including   provisions  which   expire   on 

specific  dates)  > 

PROVISIONS  LIMITED  TO  THE  PRESENT  OR  EXISTING 
EMERGENCT  OR  DURING  THE  EMERGENCY 

Act  Of  June  26,  1940  (54  Stat.  599.  c.  430: 
Public,  No.  667).  Authority  for  employment 
of  one-dollar-a-year  men,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President. 

Act  of  October  8.  1940  (54  Stat.  999-1.000, 
c.  757,  §  302;  Public.  No.  801).  Amortization 
deduction  authorized  during  the  "emergency 
period,"  under  I.  R.  C.  124  (d.  1:  e.  2). 

Act  of  July  1.  1941  (55  Stat.  498.  c.  270, 
§  4;  Public  Law  147).  Authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  encourage  expansion 
of  production  of  nonbasic  agricultural  com- 
modities through  loans,  etc. 

Joint  resolution  of  September  22,  1941  (55 
Stat.  7'28.  Public  Law  252).  Temporary  ap- 
pointments as  officers  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  authorized  without  appoint- 
ing such  persons  as  officers  in  any  particular 
component  of  the  Army. 

Act  of  January  21,  1942  (56  Stat.  12,  c.  14. 
§  6;  Public  Law  409).  Authority  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Administrator  under  the  Lan- 
ham  Act.  §  4,  to  adjust  rents  to  the  Income 
of  the  person  housed  (amending  act  of  Oc- 
tober 14.  1940  (54  Stat.  1127.  §  4),  as  amended 
by  act  of  June  28.  1941  (55  Stat.  363,  S  4  (b) ). 

Naval  Appropriation  Act  of  February  7, 
1942  (56  Stat.  82,  c.  46,  §  301;  Public  Law 
4411.  Authority  of  the  President  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  lease  ships  ap- 
propriated for  in  whole  or  in  part  In  this  act 
or  to  dispose  of  defense  articles  procured 
from  funds  appropriated  by  this  act,  to  coun- 
tries whose  defense  he  deems  vital  to  defense 
of  the  United  States  (up  to  $2,500,000,000). 

Act  of  July  12.  1943  (57  Stat.  520.  c.  222; 
Public  Law  136).  Purchase  of  butter  sub- 
stitutes for  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  authot- 
ized. 

Acts  of  June  22,  1944  (58  Stat.  308.  c,  269; 
Public  Law  347).  and  May  29.  1945  (59  Stat. 
208.  c.  130;  Public  Law  62).  Appointment  of 
enlisted  men  from  Navy.  Naval  Reserve,  and 
Marine  Corps  to  Naval  Academy  after  9 
months'  service. 

Acts  of  June  26.  1944  (58  Stat.  337.  c.  277; 
Public  Law  354).  and  June  13.  1945  (59  Stat. 
241,  c  189;  Public  Law  85).  Employment  of 
certain  additional  clerks  for  Senators  au- 
thorized. 


'Permanent  pro\'lsions  of  law  applicable 
In  time  of  emergency  or  during  war.  etc.,  are 
not  covered  by  tbis  report. 


t^mt  (MSUt.  UiuULH  tUt.  3tO).  Ap- 
propriations (or  additional  police  protection 
(or  the  Capitol  buildtngn  and  grounds,  etc. 

Act  of  February  28.  1948  (SO  Stat.  9,  c.  15; 
Public  Law  12).  Amendment  to  AAA  of  1938 
and  f  7-17  «f  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  to  provide  that  during  the 
present  emprgency  certain  farms  are  to  be 
regarded  aai  farms  on  which  cotton,  wheat  or 
peanuts  were  grown. 

Act  of  September  21,  1944  (5C  Stat.  736,  c. 
412  5  207;  fublic  Law  425).  Expenditures  up 
to  $1,000,000  authorized  for  forest  fire  control 
without  matching  of  funds. 

PROVISIONS  CtN  FORCE  UNTO,  6  MONTHS  AFTER 
THE  TERM»N.\TION  OF  THE  PRESENT  NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 

Act  Of  S^tember  22,  194l  (55  Stat.  728,  c. 
414) .  Temborary  appointments  of  Army  ofB- 
cer.i  under  (this  act  are  to  continue  until  6 
months  aft^r  present  emergency. 

Act  of  February  7,  1942  (56  Stat.  63,  c.  46; 
Public  Law|441).  Ii. voluntary  retirement  of 
Navy  or  MaHne  Corps  ofScers  adjudged  fitted 
for  service  prohibited  until  6  months  after 
terminatloi^. 

PROVISIONS  llMITED  TO  THE  LIMITED  EMERGENCT 
PROCLAIMED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  SEPTEMBER 
8.    1939.      j 

Act  Of  Ji$ne  20.  1940  (54  Stat.  494.  c.  400. 
5  3).  Authority  of  the  President  to  appoint 
an  Under  Sfccretary  of  the  Navy  to  serve  dur- 
ing any  national  emergency,  including  the 
present  llniited  emergency. 

Act  of  JUne  28,  1940  (54  Stat.  676-681). 
Various  prdvisions  of  "Act  to  expedite  na- 
tional defei  ise."  (But  f  12  of  same  act  pro- 
vides that  It  shall  terminate  on  June  30. 
1942. ) 

Act  of  Saptember  9.  1940  (54  Stat.  884.  c. 
717  §  301.  amended  by  act  of  October  26, 
1942  (56  Stat.  1006  §  201  "Sec.  301").  Suspen- 
sion of  requirement  that  heads  of  executive 
departments  and  Independent  establishments 
submit  to  the  Postmaster  General  quarterly 
reports  relating  to  free  mall  matter  trans- 
mitted (amending  §  6  of  act  of  May  6,  1939. 
53  Stat.  683,  as  amended  by  §  2  of  act  of  June 
30.  1939,  53  Etat.  989;  See  also  act  of  February 
21.  1942.  litnited  to  emergency  proclaimed 
October  27,  1941). 

Act  of  October  14.  1940  (54  Stat.  1127  5  4). 
amended  b|  acts  of  June  28.  1941  (55  Stat. 
363  §  4  (a)  '•§  301":  Public  Law  137).  April 
10.  1942  (56  Stat.  212,  c.  239  5  1),  and  June  23, 
1945  (59  Stat.  260  c.  192;  Public  Law  87). 
Authority  ^f  Federal  Works  Administrator 
and  National  Housing  Administrator  under 
§  1,  202.  4^1,  and  402  of  the  Lanham  Act 
(defense  housing). 

Act  of  J»ly  8,  1941  (55  Stat.  579,  c.  278). 
extended  by  act  of  June  22.  1943  (57  Stat. 
161,  c.  137;  public  Law  85) .  Authority  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  sus- 
pend or  modify  requirement  that  cargo  ships 
carry  at  lelist  one  qualified  radio  operator 
who  shall  hBve  at  least  six  months'  previous 
service  as  o|)erator  on  board  ship  (amending 
§  353  (b)  cif  Communications  Act  added  by 
act  of  May  |0,  1937,  50  Stat.  193). 

Act  of  July  11.  1941  (55  atat.  585,  c.  290 
5  3).  Autkority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  contract  for  Coast  Guard  vessels 
and  aircraft. 

Act  of  December  17,  1942  (56  Stat.  1052,  c. 
737;  Public  ^w  806) .  Accumulation  of  un- 
used leave  fty  employees  of  departments,  in- 
dependent «stablishments  and  agencies  until 
it  totals  90  days;  when  unused  leave  equals 
60  days,  not,  more  than  15  days  a  year  may  be 
accvmulate<  (amending  §  1  of  act  of  March 
14,  1936  (49  Stat.  1161). 

TWO  YEARS  AFTER  THE  TERMINATION  OF  THE 
LIMITED  EtIERGENCY  PROCLAIMED  ON  SEPTEM- 
BER a.    193b.  AS  TIME  LIMIT 

Act  Of  July  7.  1943  (57  Stat.  388.  c.  196; 
Public  Law  119  $  4).  Disposal  of  temporary 
housing  by  Kational  Housing  Administrator. 


.'i 
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rsonnows  LutrtiB  to 
cofCY  rtocuLSMa  wr  mm  ramaman  on  at*r 

27,    1941 

MatlonaJ  HousUig  Act  amendment  of 
March  28,  1941  (&6  Btat.  M  "f  603").  extended 
by  act  of  March  31,  1946  (50  Stat.  47,  c.  48; 
Public  No.  27) .  Authority  of  t±ie  Federal 
Housing  Administration  to  Insure  defense 
housing  mortgages  (until  July  1.  1946  or 
during  the  emergency  declared  May  27,  1941) . 
Act  of  June  21,  1941  (55  Stat.  252,  c.  210). 
Restrictions  In  act  of  May  22,  1918  on  enti7 
or  departure  from  the  United  States  during 
war  made  applicable  during  the  national 
emergency  proclaimed  on  May  27,  1941 
(amending  !  1  of  act  of  May  22,  1918,  40  Stat. 
659). 

Joint  resolution  of  July  29,  1941  (55  Stat. 
606;  Public  Law  190).  Suspension  of  section 
24b  of  the  National  Defense  Act  of  June  4. 
1920.  41  Stat.  773  (which  provides  for  annual 
classification  of  Army  officers  and  retirement, 
etc..  cf  officers  in  class  B) ;  for  this  period  the 
Secretary  of  War  Is  authorized  ta  remove 
any  officer  from  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army,  under  certain  conditions. 

Joint  resolution  of  November  17,  1941 
(55  Stat.  764.  c.  473,  S  2;  Public  Law  294). 
Authority  of  the  President  to  permit  arming 
of  merchant  vessels  (repealing  $  6  of  Neutral- 
ity Act  of  November  4,  1939,  54  SUt.  7). 

Defense  Highway  Act  of  November  19,  1941 
(55  Stat.  765-770;  Public  Law  295).  amended 
by  act  of  July  2,  1942  (56  Stat.  562.  c.  474; 
f  1  (d ) ) .  Appropriations  authorized  for 
"strategic  network  of  highways",  etc..  subject 
to  certain  conditions.  (See  also  act  of  July 
13.  1943.  for  amendments  expiring  1  year 
after  unlimited  emergency.) 

Third  supplemental  national  defense  ap- 
propriation of  December  17.  1941  (55  Stat. 
822;  Puolic  Law  353) .  Availability  of  certain 
appropriations  for  road  construction  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Defense 
Highway  Act  of  November  19,  1941.  etc..  tmder 
preceding  act.  {§6  and  8. 

Act  of  December  23.  1941  (55  Stat.  855-857. 
c.  621;  Public  Law  371).  Availability  of  ap- 
propriations of  $300,000,000  for  national  de- 
fense housing.  $150,000,000  for  defense  public 
works  (community  facilities) .  and  $15,000,000 
for  relief  and  civilian  defense  In  Alaska, 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Puerto,  etc. 

Act  cf  January  2,  1942  (55  Stat.  881,  c.  646; 
Public  Law  394).  Authority  to  employ  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  upon  public 
works  in  Hawaii. 

Act  of  January  24,  1942  (56  SUt.  17-18,  c. 
17;  Public  Law  412).  Tax-free  transfer  of 
spirits  from  registered  distilleries  for  Indus- 
trial uses  authorized  (adding  I  2883  (c)  to 
l.R.C). 

First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 21.  1942  (56  Stat.  101,  c.  108;  Public 
Law  463^.  Suspension  of  Selective  Service 
System  quarterly  reports  to  the  Postmaster 
Gen,eral  relaiing  to  mall  matter  which  has 
beer,  transmitted  free  of  postage  (amending 
§  6  of  act  of  May  6,  1939  (53  SUt.  683),  as 
amended  by  j  2  of  act  of  June  30,  1939  (53 
Stat.  989). 

Act  of  March  13,  1942  (66  SUt.  171.  c.  180; 
Public  Law  497).  Suspension  of  duties  on 
scrap  Iron,  scrap  steel,  etc..  under  Tariff  Act 
of  June  17.  1930,  as  amended,  and  i  425  of 
1.  R.  C.   (46  SUt.  590;  63  SUt.  415). 

Act  of  March  27.  1942  (56  Stat.  187-188.  c. 
200;  Pubhc  Law  508).  Time  limit  for  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  5  2883  (d-e) .  relating  to 
transfer  of  spirit*  at  registered  distilleries 
(adding  }  2883  (d-e)  to  I.  R.  C). 

Act  of  April  28.  1942  (56  SUt.  236.  c.  347). 
Availability  of  $12,500,000  approprlaUon  for 
emergency  safeguarding  of  public  buildings 
and  property;  authority  granted  to  enter  into 
contracts  In  amount  of  $25,400,000  for  con- 
struction of  access  roads,  etc.,  in  accordance 
with  §  6  of  Defense  Highway  Act  of  1941 
(Public  Law  295;  56  Slat.  7G6). 


Act  or  July  3.  IMS  (06  8ut.  6M.  c  478; 
Public  Law  esO) .  AvallabUlty  of  war  public 
works  approprutlon  of  $17,600,000. 

Act  of  October  26,  1»42  (56  Btat.  1000.  c. 
928).  Special  policemen  (or  certain  public 
buildings,  etc.:  avaUabUity  of  appropriation 
for  war  housing. 

Act  of  December  24,  1942  (56  Stat.  1080  c 
812;  Public  Law  832) .  12  j  '-.  royalty  obliga- 
tion of  oil  or  gas  leasee  who  drills  well  result- 
ing In  discovery  of  new  deposit  on  public 
domain. 

Act  of  June  26,  1943  (57  SUt.  180,  c.  145- 
Public  Law  90).  AvaUabUity  fo  $10,000,000 
appropriation  for  strategic  network  of  high- 
ways, etc..  under  Defense  Highway  Act  of 
1941,  {9. 

Act  of  July  12,  1943  (57  SUt.  840.  541  c. 
229;  Public  Law  140).  Availability  of  appro- 
priation of  $50,000,000  for  war  public  works 
(community  (acuities)  and  $100,000,000  for 
war  housing. 

Act  of  December  23,  1943  (57  SUt.  618.  c. 
380).  AvaUabUity  of  appropriation  of  $50,- 
000.0(X)  for  war  housing. 

Plrst  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  AprU 
1,  1944  (58  SUt.  153.  c.  152;  Public  Law  279;. 
AvaUabUity  of  $115,000,000  appropriation  lor 
war  public  works  (community  faculties)  and 
of  $7,500,000  for  war  housing. 

Act  of  June  27,  1944  (58  Stat.  371,  c.  286; 
Public  Law  358).  AvaUabUity  of  certain  ap- 
propriations for  strategic  highway  network, 
access  roads  and  engineering  surveys  and 
plans. 

Act  of  June  28.  1944  (58  Stat.  604.  c.  304; 
Public  Law  375) .  AvaUabUity  of  certain  ap- 
propriations for  war  housing. 

Act  of  December  20,  1944  (58  Stat.  817,  c. 
609;  Public  Law  504).  Suspension  of  duty 
on  coconuts  or  coconut  meat  under  f  758  of 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (46  Stat.  636) . 

Act  of  AprU  25,  1945  (59  Stat.  80,  82.  c.  95; 
Public  Law  40).  Appropriations  of  $20,000.- 
000  for  war  public  works  (conun unity  facili- 
ties), and  of  $1,000,000  for  war  housing  to 
remain  available  during  unlimited  emergency. 

Act  of  May  3.  1945  (59  SUt.  117-118.  c. 
106;  Public  Law  49).  Appropriations  of  $10,- 
000,000  for  strategic  highways,  $35,000,000 
for  access  roadf.  and  $3,000,000  for  surveys, 
etc.,  to  remain  avaUable  during  unlimited 
emergency. 

PROVISIONS    UMITED    TO    30    DATS    AFTEH    EMER- 
GENCY PROCLAIMED  ON  MAY   27.    194  1 

Act  Of  July  3,  1945  (59  Stat.  319.  c.  262; 
PubUc  Law  123).  Interior  Department  ap- 
propriation for  Division  of  Geography. 

PROVISIONS  IN  FORCE  U^TIL  6  MONTHS  ATTER 
THE  TERMINATION  OF  THE  CNLIMrTED  EMKR- 
CKNCY  FSOCLAIMED  ON   MAT   27,    1941 

Act  of  November  21,  1941  (55  SUt.  779,  c. 
493;  Public  Law  314).  Provisions  that  Chief 
of  Chaplains  is  to  hold  the  temporary  rank 
and  to  receive  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
brigadier  general. 

Act  of  December  23,  1941  (55  Stat.  856,  c. 
621).  Funds  for  emergency  supplies  for  Ter- 
ritories and  possessions  to  remain  available. 

Act  of  June  5.  1942  (56  Stat.  323.  |  4;  Pub- 
lic Law  686).  Authority  of  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  lease  or  sell  public  lands  for  use 
in  connection  with  manufacture  of  arms, 
etc. 

Act  of  June  27.  1942  (66  SUt.  461-462.  c. 
455:  Public  Law  636).  Free  importation 
privUege  for  members  of  armed  forces  of 
United  Nations,  etc. 

Act  of  September  29,  1942  (56  Sut.  760- 
761;  Public  Law  718).  Authority  of  the  War 
Department  to  move  merchandise  from 
transporUtion  and  storage  facilities  to  other 
faculties  when  needed  for  military  purposes. 

Act  of  July  9,  1943  (57  Stat.  390,  c.  203;  Pub- 
lic Law  124) .  Period  during  which  siispended 
newspapers  or  periodicals  may  resume  pub- 
lication without  paj-ment  of  second-class  ap- 
plication fees. 
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Act  of  July  30.  1941  (55  Stat.  612,  c.  8«3: 
Pubhc  Law  197).  Operation  or  maintenance 
of  petroleum  pipe  line*  constructed  under 
authority  of  f  4  of  act  of  JUlv  30.  1941. 

Act  of  July  13,  1943  (57  'sut.  860,  562 
c.  236;  Public  Law  146.  J  2.  |  7).  AvaUabUity 
of  funds  apportioned  to  Sutes  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1942.  (or  roads,  etc..  for  obligations 
by  the  States;  funds  apportioned  to  States 
for  emergency  relief  when  roads  damaged  by 
floods,  etc.  (amending  {  5  of  Defense  High- 
way  Act  of  November  19.  1941  i55  Stat  5C6 
c.  474,  §  5)).  ■         ' 

PHOVISIOKS  TO  aSMAm  IN  FORCE  tTWTIL  TU« 

ossATioN  or  HosTiLrms 

Selective  TralnlnR  and  Service  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  1940  (64  SUt.  897.  c.  720.  f  16  (b)). 
amended  by  act  of  May  9.  1945  ( 5©  Stat,  lee! 
c.  112.  i  1;  Public  Law  54).  Provisions  of 
this  act.  except  5  3  (c),  3  (d).  8  (g),  and  12 
are  extended. 

Act  of  July  11.  1941  (55  8Ut.  583,  c.  287), 
extended  by  act  of  May  15.  1945  (59  Stat.  168. 
c.  126;  Public  Law  58).  Prohibition  against 
prostitution,  etc..  within  designated  dis- 
tances from  military  or  navBl  camps,  etc 

Act  of  AprU  28,  1942  (58  But.  246,  !  403 
(h)).  extended  by  act  of  June  30.  1945  (59 
Stat.  294.  c.  210.  J  1;  Public  Law  104).  Termi- 
nation date  under  Renegotiation  Act  to  be 
December  31,  1945,  or  date  of  termination  of 
hostilities. 

Act  of  March  23,  1943  (57  SUt.  42,  c.  20; 
Public  Law  14) .  ShlpmenU  of  manufactured 
tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  eftc,  to  a  territory 
of  the  United  SUtes  for  use  of  our  military 
or  naval  forces  without  pajTnent  of  ceruin 
tax  (amending  I.  R.  C.  2138  (a,  1);  53  Stat. 
234). 

Act  of  June  15.  1943  (57  SUt.  163-165.  c.  126; 
Public  Law  74).  Provisions  for  training 
nurses  (grants  to  institutions  for  training 
etc). 

Act  of  December  17.  1943  (57  SUt.  601, 
c.  345;  Public  Law  200).  Suspension  of  ap- 
plication of  R.  S.  3114  and  3115  (duty  on 
equipments,  etc..  for  vessela)  untu  cessation 
of  hostilities  or  December  17,  1945.  whichever 
is  earlier. 

Revenue  Act  of  February  25,  1944  (58  Stat. 
44-46.  c.  63.  i  124,  93,  §  802;  Public  Law  236). 
Termination  of  percentage  depletion  for  cer- 
Uin  minerals  (amending  |  114  (b.  4)  and 
i  114  (b,  2)  of  Internal  Revenue  Code,  56  Sut. 
840-841);  time  limit  for  making  of  war  con- 
tracu  to  which  repricing  provisions  are  to 
apply  (tax-year  beginning  on  or  after  date  of 
termination  of  hostilities). 

Act  of  February  25,  1944  (58  Stat.  93.  c  63. 
?  802  (b) ).  amended  by  act  of  June  30.  1945 
(69  SUt.  295.  c.  210,  {  2;  Public  Law  104). 
Time  limit  for  repricing  of  war  contracts  to 
be  December  31,  1945.  or  untU  termination  of 
hostilities. 

Act  of  September  27.  1944  <58  Stat.  745-746, 
c.  416;  Public  Law  429).  Authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dispose  of  certain 
materials  on  public  lands. 

Act  of  June  30.  1945  (59  BUt  289,  C.  212: 
Public  Law  106.  |  302).  Requirement  that 
President  declare  holiday  not  a  workday  In 
Federal  service,  as  a  prerequisite  to  receipt  of 
tlme-and-onc-half  pay  for  holiday  duty  oy 
Federal  employees. 

Same  (§  607  (f)).  Exemption  of  certain 
employees  of  War  and  Navy  Departments  and 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  from  cer- 
tain restriction  on  number  of  employees. 

PROVISION  TO  SEMJUIT  IN  FORCE  UNTIL  30  DAYS 
AFTEH  CESSATION  OF  HOSTILITaBB  WITH  JAPAN 
Act  Of  July  6,  1945  (j*  SUt.  45G,  c.  274; 
PubUc  Law  134,  f  20).  Compensatory  time, 
etc.,  for  Saturday  service,  for  certain  post- 
masters, postal  service  employees,  etc. 
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rsovistoNs  IN  rotct  xtntil  bo  days  atteb  ces- 
sation OF  HOSTILITIXS 

Act*  of  July  12,  1943  (57  Stat.  520.  c.  221. 
f  803;  Public  Law  135).  June  28,  1944  (58 
Stat.  672,  c.  302.  i  803:  Public  Law  373).  and 
July  3.  1945  (59  Stat.  383.  c.  263.  I  803;  Public 
Law  124).  Obligation  of  appropriations  for 
training  of  defense  workers  In  Labor -Security 
Appropriation  Acts. 

Acts  of  June  27.  1944  (58  Stat.  362.  364,  c. 
286;  Public  Law  358).  and  May  3.  1945  (59 
Stat.  107.  109,  no.  112.  c.  106;  Public  Law  49). 
Availability  of  certain  appropriations  for 
national  defense  activities. 

PROVISIONS  IN  FORCE  UNTIL  JUNE   30   OS  JULY    1 
AFTER   CESSATION   OF   HOSTILITIES 

Act  Of  May  7.  1942  ( 56  Stat.  271 .  c.  294 ).  ex- 
tended by  act  of  May  3.  1943  (57  Stat.  74,  c.  91; 
Public  Law  47).  Suspension  of  requirement 
under  R.  S.  2324  that  $100  worth  of  labor  be 
performed,  etc..  on  each  mining  claim. 

PSOVISION8    IN    FORCE    UNTIL    3    MONTHS    AFTER 
T««MINATION    OF    HOSTILITIES 

Act  Of  March  23.  1943  (57  SUt.  41-42.  C.  17; 
Public  Law  13).  Time  limit  for  renewal  of 
expiring  5-year-level-premium  term  pol- 
icies for  persons  In  active  military  or  naval 
service  outside  continental  United  States,  by 
beneflclary  or  agent  or  automatically  (amend- 
ment to  §  301  of  World  War  Veterans  Act  as 
amended,  47  Stat   334). 

Act  of  July  3,  1945  (59  Stat.  381,  c.  263; 
Public  Law  124) .  Provision  that  Employment 
Service  facilities  are  to  be  returned  to  the 
States  within  3  months  after  termination  of 
hostilities  in  war  with  Japan. 

rXOVISIONS     IN    FORCE    UNTIL     6     MONTHS    AFTER 
TERMINATION  OF  HOSTILITIES 

Act  Of  December  5.  1942  (56  Stat,  1041,  c, 
680;  Public  Law  790),  Provision  for  free  en- 
try ol  bona  fide  gifts  from  members  of  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  on  duty  abroad. 

Act  of  April  13.  1943  (57  Stat,  65,  c.  62: 
Public  Law  37).  Provision  that  subscrip- 
tions to  certain  United  States  securities  be 
excluded  from  bank  deposits  for  certain  pur- 
poses (adding  proviso  to  Federal  Reserve  Act 
12B  (h)  paragraph  1,  2d  sentence  and  to  last 
sentence  of  J  19) . 

Act  of  May  29.  1943  (57  Stat.  92.  c.  107: 
Public  Law  62) .  Deferment  or  waiver  of  pay- 
ments under  Alaska  pubhc  land  leases. 

W.ir  Labor  Disputes  Act  of  June  25.  1943 
(o7  Stat.  163-168.  c.  144;  Public  Law  89). 
Authority  of  the  President  to  operate  plants, 
mines,  etc..  taken  over  under  this  act;  ex- 
tension of  powers  of  National  War  Labor 
Board,  etc.  (adding  §9  to  Selective  Service 
Act.  etc  ). 

Act  of  July  9.  1943  (57  Stat.  391.  c.  212; 
Public  L.-JW  127).  Penalty  for  violation  of 
certain  regulations  or  orders  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  protection  of 
ve«»els,   water-front  facilities,  etc. 

Act  of  July  12,  1943  (57  Scat.  520,  c.  223  §  1: 
Public  Law  137).  Time  limit  for  leases  of 
silver  held  or  owned  by  the  United  States. 

Act  ol  July  18.  1943  (57  Stat.  567-568.  c. 
242;  Public  Law  i:2  J  5).  Time  limit  for  use 
of  certain  funds  :^)r  water -conservation  and 
utilization  projects  under  certain  conditions; 
employment  of  prisoners  of  war.  etc.  (adQling 
}4  (d)  to  act  of  August  11,  1939  (53  Stat. 
1418:  64  Stat.  1122). 

Act  of  December  20.  1943  (57  Stat.  605,  c. 
371;  Pviblic  Law  208) .  extended  by  act  of  June 
7.  1945  (59  Stat.  233.  c,  176;  Public  Law  77). 
Time  limit  for  prosecutions  in  connection 
with  the  Pearl  H.  :!'  r  c  itastrophe. 

Act  of  Februa:  .  2i>.  1944  (58  Stat.  107,  c. 
7-2:  Public  Law  241 1.  Existence  of  cfDce  of 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Act  of  June  22.  1944  (58  Stat.  324.  c.  271; 
Public  Law  349),  Suspension  of  certain  re- 
quirements relating  to  work  on  tunnel  sites 
u:  .it  :■  R    5    2323, 

X  •  :  A.  ^ust  21,  1944  (58  Stat.  728,  c.  404 
(2  r'§2o  i;  Public  Law  418K  Time  limit 
for  sections  22  and  23  (and  indirectly  §  24)  of 


the  Hatch  Act  to  prevent  pernicious  political 
activities. 

Act  of  December  15.  1944  (58  Stat,  806-807. 
c.  589:  Public  Law  486).  Authorized  use  of 
District  of  Columbia  motor  vehicle  opera- 
tor's permit  which  may  have  expired,  by 
members  of  the  armed  forces,  etc.  (adding  §  7 
(a)  to  act  of  March  3.  1925  (43  Stat.  1121)). 

Act  of  December  22,  1944  (58  Stat.  913,  c. 
675:  Public  Law  542) .  Authority  of  the  com- 
mittee, composed  of  the  Postmaster  General 
and  the  Director  of  Censorship,  to  dispose  of 
certain    condemned    mail    matter. 

PROVISIONS  TO  REMAIN  IN  FORCE  UNTIL  THE 
FIRST  DAY  OF  FIRST  X'ONTH  AFTER  SIX  MONTHS 
AFTER   TERMINATION   OF   HOSTILITIES 

Revenue  Act  of  February  25,  1944  (58  Stat. 
61-63.  c,  63  §  302,  64  S  304,  66  §  307  (b,  5;  C). 
68  §309  (b),  69-70  §401-403,  405.  409-410; 
Public  Law  235).  Time  limit  for  war  taxes 
and  war  tax  rates;  suspension  of  manufac- 
turers' excise  tax  on  luggage;  tax  exemption 
of  certain  War  Shipping  Administration 
transportation;  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  authorize  certain  tax  exemp- 
tions; drawback  on  distilled  spirits  used  In 
manufacture  of  certain  nonbeverage  prod- 
ucts; increase  In  postal  rates,  fees  and 
charges. 

Act  of  September  17,  1944  (58  Stat.  733,  c, 
411  §  5;  Public  Law  424).  Provision  for  in- 
creased rates  for  registered  mall  receipts. 
(Amending  5  407  of  Revenue  Act  of  February 
25,  1944,  58  Stat.  70), 

PROVISION  TO  REMAIN  IN  FORCE  UNTIL  JUNE 
30TH  NEXT  FOLLOWING  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF 
FIRST  MONTH  AFTER  SIX  MONTHS  AFTER  TER- 
MINATION   OF    HOSTILITIES 

Revenue  Act  of  February  25.  1944  (58  Stat. 
63,  c.  63  §302  (b.  2);  Public  Law  235).  In- 
crease in  billiard  and  pool  tables  and  bowling 
alleys  tax. 

PROVISION  TO  REMAIN  IN  FORCE  UNTIL  7TH 
MONTH  AFTER  TERMINATION  OF  HOSTILITIES 

Acts  Of  April  29.  1943  (57  Stat.  72.  c.  82; 
Public  Law  45  §  5  (f )  and  February  14,  1944 
(58  Stat.  15.  c.  16  I  5  (f):  Public  Law  229). 
amended  by  act  of  April  25.  1945  (59  Stat.  80, 
c.  95;  Public  Law  40).  Exclusion  of  Income 
from  agricultural  labor,  and  nursing,  in  con- 
sidering State  pajTnents  of  old-age  assist- 
ance, 

PROVISIONS    LIMITED    TO   ONE    YEAR   AFTER 
CESSATION    OF    HOSTILITIES 

Act  Of  February  26,  1944  (58  Stat.  104,  c. 
65,  I  19;  Public  Law  237).  Provisions  of  act 
implementing  the  Provisional  Fur  Seal  Agree- 
ment of  1942.  • 

Act  of  February  13,  1945  (59  Stat.  3-4,  c.  1; 
Public  Law  1 ) .  Total  personnel  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  limited  to 
24,000  until  one  year  after  (amending  §  22 
(a)  of  act  of  March  4.  1925,  43  Stat.  1276). 

PROVISIONS  LIMITED   TO    TWO   YEARS   AFTER 
CESSATION    OF    HOSTILITIES 

Act  Of  December  8,  1944  (58  Stat.  798.  c.  547; 
Public  Law  472).  Authorization  for  two  ad- 
ditional Assistant  Secretaries  of  State. 

PROVISIONS  LIMITED  TO  TWO  TEARS  AFTER  JANU- 
ARY 1ST  AFTER  TERMINATION  OF  HOSTILniES 

Act  Of  February  16.  1938  (52  Stat.  67,  c.  381 
(c)),  amended  by  act  of  April  12,  1945  (59 
Stat.  50,  c.  54,  §  2;  Public  Law  30) .  Suspen- 
sion of  provisions  of  §  381  (c)  of  A.  A.  A.  of 
1938.  restricting  sale  of  cotton  by  C.  C.  C; 
restrictions  en  sales  of  farm  commodities  be- 
low parity,  by  C.  C.  C. 

Act  of  July  1.  1941  (55  Stat.  498.  §  4  {&)), 
amended  by  act  of  October  2,  1942  (56  Stat. 
768,  c.  578,  §  9).  Authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  use  certain  funds  so  as 
to  support  a  price  for  producers  cf  certain 
agricultural  commodities,  at  not  less  than 
90"-  of  parity. 

Act  of  October  2.  1942  (56  Stat.  767-768. 
c.  578.  §  8).  Authority  for  loans  on  certain 
agricultural  commodities  by  Commodity 
Credit   Corporation. 


PROVISIONS  TO  REMAIN   IN  FORCE  UNTIL   3   YEARS 
AFTER    THE    TERMINATION    OF    HOSTILITIES 

Act  Of  August  24,  1942  (56  Stat.  747-748, 
c.  555),  extended  by  act  of  October  3,  1944 
(58  Stat.  '181,  c.  479,  5  28;  Public  Law  457). 
Suspensioa  of  the  running  of  statutes  of 
limitation  applicable  to  certain  oflfenses. 

Surplus  Property  Act  of  October  3.  1944 
(58  Stat.  iM.  c.  479,  §  38;  Public  Law  457). 
Time  limit  for  provisions  of  Surplus  War 
Property  Disposal  Act, 

TIME   LIMI^  OF    5    YEARS   AFTER   TERMINATION   OF 

HCSTILITIES 


Contract 
Stat.  667, 
Time  limit 
tion     of 
contracts. 


Settlement  Act  of  July  1.  1944  (58 

358.  §   19   (a);  Public  Law  395). 

for  prohibition  against  destruc- 

lertaln     records     concerning     war 


■nME  LIMI-^  OF  DECEMBER  31  OF  FIFTH  PULL  TEAK 
AFTER  CASSATION  OF  HOSTILITIES  (OH  DECEM- 
BER 31,    1950) 

Act  of  Aigust  4.  1939  (53  Stat.  1198.  c.  418, 
§  17).  emnded  by  act  of  April  24.  1945  (59 
Stat.  76.  a  94,  {  3;  Public  Law  39).  Exten- 
sion of  time  for  payment  of  reclamation 
charges  bj  certain  water  users. 

PROVISIONS  LIMITED  TO  THE  PRESENT  WAR 

Act  of  Jiune  11.  1940  (54  Stat.  275.  c.  313). 
Active-du^y  pay  for  retired  naval  officers  only 
during  waf  or  national  emergency. 

Act  of  Jtily  1.  1940  (54  Stat,  710-711.  c.  501) , 
amended  t)y  act  of  August  21,  1941  (55  Stat. 
657,  c.  391b,  and  extended  by  act  of  June  16, 
1942  (56  itat.  370,  c,  415;  Public  Law  609). 
Authority  !of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to 
order  thati  certain  inventions  be  kept  secret, 
etc. 

Act  of  t>ecember  17,  1941  (55  Stat.  808. 
c.  588),  e^rtended  by  act  of  June  13,  1945  (59 
Stat.  259,  c,  190;  Public  Law  86).  Prohibi- 
tion against  employment  of  radio  operators 
aboard  any  vessel  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
has  disapproved  such  emplojrment. 

First  W$r  Powers  Act  of  December  18,  1941 
(55  Stat,  ako,  §  303) .  Authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  have  communications  between 
United  States  and  foreign  countries  censored. 

Act  of  rt?bruary  16,  1942  (56  Stat.  94,  c.  77; 
Public  Law  455).  Authorization  for  tempo- 
rary promotions  of  officers  assigned  to  duty 
with  the  Air  Corps  and  of  officers  commis- 
sioned in  ihe  Air  Corps. 

Act  of  ukarch  27,  1942  (56  Stat,  182,  §  1001 
"§  702").  Provision  for  naturalization  of 
persons  entitled  to  naturalization  under 
§  701  of  Nationality  Code  and  serving  In  mili- 
tary or  nfival  forces,  without  appearing  In. 
naturalization  court  (adding  sections  701-705 
to  Nationality  Code) . 

Second  War  Powers  Act  of  March  27,  1942 
(56  Stat.  J85-186,  c.  199,  §J  1301-1304).  Au- 
thority of  governmental  officer  or  agency, 
designate^  by  the  President  or  the  Ctalrman 
of  the  Wa»-  Production  Board,  to  inspect  and 
audit  bootcs  of  war  contractors  (amending 
§  10  (e)  at  act  of  July  2,  1926  (44  Stat.  787). 

Act  of  April  11,  1942  (56  Stat.  217,  c.  241; 
Public  Lair  524) .  Decorations  authorized  for 
outstanding  conduct  or  service  by  persons 
serving  in  the  American  merchant  marine 
during  thf  war. 

Act  of  iune  25,  1942  (56  Stat.  390-391,  c. 
447;  Public  Law  627).  Prohibition  against 
photographing,  etc,  of  military  or  naval  res- 
ervations, naval  vessels,  etc.,  without  au- 
thority. 

Act  of  June  27,  1942  (56  Stat.  461,  c,  453; 
Public  Law  633).  Free  importation  of  per- 
sonal and  household  effects  of  person  in  serv- 
ice of  United  States,  or  his  family  and  persons 
evacuated  under  Government  orders,  until 
proclamation  of  peace. 

Act  of  October  1,  1942  (56  Stat.  763,  c.  573: 
Public  La*  724) .  Authority  of  the  President 
to  reduce  course  of  instruction  at  United 
States  Military  Academy  to  3  years. 

Act  of  October  21,  1942  (56  Stat.  814.  c. 
619,  S  119;  Public  Law  753).  Involuntary 
liquidatio^  and  replacement  of  Inventories 
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authorized  for  taxable  years  prior  to  termi- 
nation of  present  war,  under  I.  R.  C.  22  (d. 
6,  A). 

Same  (p.  852,  $  156).  War  losses  limited 
to  those  "in  the  course  of  military  or  naval 
operations  by  the  United  States  or  any  other 
country  engaged  In  the  present  war,"  under 
I.  R.  C.  '  127, 

Act  of  October  28,  1942  (56  Stat.  1012,  c. 
632;  Public  Law  766).  Provision  for  scholar- 
ships for  meteorological  students,  under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

Act  of  December  1,  1942  (56  Stat.  1024-1025, 
c.  651;  Public  Law  779).  Authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  of  Navy,  and  Chairman  of 
Maritime  Commission  to  provide  transporta- 
tion to  persons  employed  In  plants  engaged 
in  manufacture  of  war  material,  etc. 

Act  of  Decemt)er  2,  1942  (56  Stat.  1028- 
1036,  c.  668).  Provision  for  benefits  for  In- 
Jury,  disability,  death,  or  detention  of  em- 
ployees of  contractors,  etc.,  injured  as  a  re- 
sult of  war-risk  hazard  arising  prior  to  end 
of  present  war  (p.  1033,  §  201  (b)  ). 

Act  of  December  17.  1942  (56  Stat.  1053- 
1054,  c.  739;  Public  Law  808) .  Authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  when  it  is  impos- 
sible to  make  contracts,  etc..  for  Items  for 
prosecution  of  the  war,  to  provide  facilities 
and  provide  for  their  operation,  etc. 

Act  of  February  19,  1943  (57  Stat.  4.  c.  1, 
§  4:  Public  Law  1).  Authority  for  lease  of 
ships,  boats,  barges  or  floating  drydocks  of 
the  Navy  in  accordance  with  Lease-Lend  Act 
of  March  11,  1941  (55  Stat.  31). 

Current  Tax  Payment  Act  of  June  9,  1943 
(57  Stat.  149-150,  c.  120,  §§  7.  8;  Public  Law 
68),  Provisions  for  $1,500  additional  allow- 
ance for  military  or  naval  p>ersonnel  under 
income  tax  and  abatement  of  tax  for  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  upon  death  (amending 
I.  R.  C.  22  (b.  13),  56  Stat,  814.  §  117,  and 
adding  I.  R.  C.  J  421). 

Act  of  June  19.  1943  (57  SUt,  159,  c.  132; 
Public  Law  80).  Provisions  for  participation 
by  United  States  in  Emergency  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Political  Defense  and  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriation  therefore  (for  the  period 
of  the  war  emergency  or  so  long  as  the 
American  Republics  may  deem  the  continua- 
tion of  Its  activities  to  be  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  hemisphere). 

Act  of  July  13.  1943  (57  Stat.  561.  c.  236; 
Public  Law  146,  sec.  6).  Reimbursement  of 
States  for  rehabilitation  of  roads  damaged  by 
the  military  forces,  etc..  in  connection  with 
the  war  and  national  defense  (amending  {  10 
Of  Defense  Highway  Act  of  1941  (55  Stat.  768) . 
Act  of  November  22.  1943  (57  Stat  590.  c. 
301;  Public  Law  187).  Authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  to  issue 
flag  used  at  funeral  of  person  who  dies  in 
military  or  naval  service,  to  nearest  relative, 
etc. 

^ct  of  June  22.  1944  (58  8Ut.  310,  c.  269; 
Public  Law  347 ) .  Employment  of  Naval  Pro- 
curement Fur.d. 

Public  Health  Service  Act  of  July  1,  1944 
(58  Stat,  712,  c.  873,  |  604;  Public  Law  410). 
Appropriations  are  authorized  for  certain 
emergency  health  and  sanitation  activities 
during  the  present  war  and  any  period  of 
demobilization  after  the  war. 

Surplus  Property  Act  of  October  3,  1944 
(58  Stat.  768,  c.  479,  5  6;  Public  Law  457). 
Until  peace  is  declared  the  needs  of  the  armed 
forces  are  declared  to  be  paramount. 

Act  of  December  22,  1944  (58  Stat.  886,  c. 
661;  Public  Law  530).  Temporary  rank  of 
rear  admiral  for  officer  designated  as  Chief 
of  Chaplains  In  Chaplain  Corps  of  the  Navy. 
Until  after  termination  of  war  (Time  to  be 
determined  by  Administrative  Committee  of 
the  Federal  Register.)  Act  of  December  10, 
1942  (56  Stat.  1045,  c.  717),  Suspension  of 
certain  requirements  concerning  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations.  (Amending  §  (a)  of 
the  Federal  Register  Act,  as  amended.  50  Stat. 
304.) 


PHOVISIONS  IN  rOECI  UNTIL  JUNE  30  OB  JULY   1 
AfTER   TERMINATION  OF   WAB 

Act  Of  June  30,  1942  (56  Stat.  463-465,  c. 
462,  {  1-3.  5-6,  8-9;  Public  Law  639.  Sus- 
pension of  certain  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  officer  personnel  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps:  increase  In  number  of  rear 
admirals:  modification  of  age  limit  for  staff 
corps  officers;  provisions  for  retirement  in 
temporary  rank.  etc. 

Act  of  May  25.  1943  (57  Stat.  84-85,  c. 
101;  Public  Law  57).  Provision  authorizing 
eligibility  of  commissioned  warrant  officers 
and  warrant  officers  to  commissioned  rank 
In  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  (ex- 
tending provisions  in  act  of  June  27.  1942  (56 
Stat.  423,  §  2). 

PROVISION     IN     FORCE     UNTIL     16TH     DAY     OF     3D 
MONTH  AFTER  TERMINATION  OF  WAR 

Act  Of  March  7,  1942  (56  Stat.  146-147,  c. 
166,  §  13:  Public  Law  490).  Postponement 
Of  Income  tax  return  or  payment  for  a  per- 
son in  militarj-  or  naval  forces,  or  civilian 
officer  or  employee  in  certain  cases. 

PRO\TSION    IN    FORCE    UNTIL    3    MONTHS    AND     15 
DATS   AFTER  THE  WAR,   ETC. 

Revenue  Act  of  October  21,  1942  (56  Stat. 
962  "S  3804  (c)').  Wartime  postponement 
of  certain  internal  revenue  tax  provisions 
(adding  J  3804  to  I.  R,  C). 

privisions  in  force  until  6  months  aftes 
"hebmination  of  the  war 
Act  of  March  5.  1940  (54  Stat.  45-46,  c. 
44),  extended  by  act  of  June  5.  1942  (56  Stat. 
316.  c.  340,  $  9),  Provisions  to  facilitate 
procurement  of  aircraft  for  national  defense; 
multiple  awards  authorized. 

Act  of  May  14,  1940  (54  Stat.  216-217,  c. 
201;  Public  Res.  74).  extended  by  act  of  June 
16,  1942  (56  But.  370.  c  416).  Suspension 
of  restrictions  on  use  of  Maritime  Commis- 
sion's laid-up  vessels,  in  §  510  (g)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (53  Stat.  1185); 
authority  to  sell  or  charter  certain  vessels. 
Act  of  June  11.  1940  (54  Stat.  306.  c.  327; 
Public  Res.  82),  extended  by  act  of  June 
16.  1942  (56  Stat.  370,  c.  416) ,  Provisions  for 
determination  of  foreign  construction  costs 
under  5  502  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  (52  Stat.  956.  c.  600.  J  10,  amended 
by  53  Stat.  1183,  c.  417,  §  6). 

Act  of  June  29,  1940  (54  Stat.  689-691,  c. 
447  "{  221-228"),  extended  by  act  of  April 
11,  1942  (56  Stat.  214-217,  c.  240;  Public  Law 
623),  Provisions  for  marine  insurance  and 
reinsurance  under  Subtitle — Insurance  of 
Title  II  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
(added  by  act  of  1940). 

Act  of  July  2.  1940  (54  Stat.  712-713.  c. 
508),  i  1  (a)  and  1  (b).  extended  by  act  of 
June  6,  1942  (56  Stat.  317.  c.  340  S  13).  Au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  provide 
for  installations  for  manufacture  of  military 
equipment,  at  military  posts,  plants,  etc.  (in- 
cluding privately  owned  plants) ,  and  for 
storage  and  shelter,  to  exchange  surplus 
equipment,  etc.,  without  certain  restrictions, 
and  to  operate  or  dispose  of  plants,  etc. 

Act  of  October  10,  1940  (54  Stat.  1092,  c. 
838;  Public.  No.  831),  extended  by  act  of  June 
16,  1942  (66  Stat.  371,  c.  416).  Suspension 
of  8-hour  day  on  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission 
contracts;  authority  to  modify  existing  con- 
tracts for  construction,  etc..  of  vessels. 

Soldiers  and  SaUors  Civil  Relief  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 17,  1940  (54  Stat.  1178-1191,  c.  888;  Pub- 
lic, No.  861).  Suspension  of  enforcement  of 
certain  civil  liabilities  of  persons  In  the  Mili- 
tary or  Naval  Establishments  and  the  Coast 
Guard,  until  six  months  after  treaty  of  peace. 
Act  of  November  29,  1940  (64  Stat.  1219,  c. 
923) .  extended  by  act  of  May  15,  1945  (59  Stat. 
168,  c.  127;  Public  Law  59).  Authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  dispense  with  any  part  of 
examination  for  promotion  in  Regular  Army 
of  officers  of  Medical,  Dsutal,  and  Veterinary 
Corps,  except  those  relating  to  physical  ex- 
amination. 


Act  of  December  16,  1940  f54  Stat  i::j4,  c, 
931).  extended  by  act  of  December  15.  1944 
(58  Stat.  807.  c.  561;  Public  Law  488),  Au- 
thority of  the  President  to  appoint  (with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate)  an  Under  Secretary 
of  War.  and  amendment  to  National  Defense 
Act.  §8<i. 

Act  of  May  2.  1941  (55  Stnt.  148-150,  c.  84; 
Public  Law  46).  extended  by  act  of  June  16. 
1942  (56  Stat,  371.  c.  416),  Emergency  pro- 
visions foi  certain  activities  of  the  U.  S.  Mari- 
time Commission, 

Act  of  June  3,  1941  (55  8tat  238.  c  162). 
extended  by  act  of  June  26. 1943  (57  Stat.  219. 
c.  149;  Public  Law  93) .  Presidents  authority 
to  reduce  the  course  of  instruction  at  the 
Naval  Academy  to  three  yetrs. 

Act  of  June  6,  1941  (55  Stat.  242-245,  c  174: 
Public  Law  101 ) ,  extended  by  act  of  June  16. 
1942  (56  Stat.  371.  c.  416).  Authority  of  the 
President  to  purchase,  requisition,  etc..  for- 
eign merchant  vessels  lying  idle  In  waters 
under  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  tJ.  8.  Maritime  Commission  to  charter 
foreign  vessels  and  to  recharter,  insure,  pur- 
chase, etc..  same. 

Act  of  July  14.  1941  (55  Stat.  591-592,  c. 
297;  Public  Law  173 ) .  extended  by  act  of  June 
16,  1942  (56  Stat.  371.  c.  416).  Authority  of 
the  President  to  authorize  the  issuance  of 
warrants  for  priorities  In  transportation  by 
merchant  vessels. 

First  War  Powers  Act  of  December  18,  1941 
(65  SUt.  838-841;  Public  Law  354).  Author- 
iry  of  the  President  to  coordinate  executive 
bureaus  and  agencies  and  to  authorize  the 
making  or  alteration  of  contracts  in  certain 
cases. 

Act  of  December  20.  1941  (55  Stat  846  c. 
602;  Public  Law  360  I  8).  Service  of  Induc- 
tees assigned  to  Navy,  Marine  Corps  or  Coast 
Guard  (extended  by  E   O    9513). 

Act  of  January  27.  1942  (56  Sut.  19-20.  c. 
21;  Public  Law  416).  extended  bv  act  of 
August  1.  1942  (56  Stat.  735-736.  c.  544:  Public 
Law  695).  Permission  for  vessels  of  Cana- 
dian registry  to  transport  iron  ore  between 
United  States  ports  on  Great  Lakes, 

Act  of  February  6,  1942  (86  SUt.  50,  c.  40; 
Public  Law  435),  extended  by  act  of  March 
6,  1949  ( 57  Stat,  14,  c,  13;  Public  Law  7 ) .  Pro- 
vision for  deUil  of  personnel  of  all  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  Army  of  the  United  Sutes 
as  students  at  educational  institutions.  In- 
dustrial plants,  etc. 

Act  of  February  16,  1942  (56  Stat,  94.  c.  77; 
Public  Law  455).  Appointments  of  Army 
officers  assigned  to  Air  Corps  duty  to  higher 
grades,  under  this  act,  are  to  continue  until 
6  months  after  the  war. 

Act  of  February  21.  1942  (56  SUt.  97,  c.  107: 
Public  Law  462).  Availability  of  appropri- 
ations for  expenses  of  travel  of  civilian  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  the  Coast  Guard  for  expen- 
ses on  transfer  of  station  also. 

Act  of  April  29,  1942  (56  SUt.  265,  c.  266; 
Public  Law  535).  Authorization  for  maxi- 
mum fiying  hours  of  air  pilots  (100  hours  a 
month)  with  cerUln  exceptions  (amending 
paragraph  (1)  of  5  401  (1)  at  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938  ( 52  Stat,  990 ) ) .    - 

Act  of  June  6.  1942  (56  SUt,  314-317,  c.  340; 
Public  Law  580).  Authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  provide  enteruinment  and 
Instruction  to  enlisted  men;  to  employ  In- 
ternes In  Medical  Depariment;  suspension  of 
llmlU  to  strength  of  any  branch  of  the 
Army,  the  number  of  aviation  cadets  In  Army 
Air  Corps,  aaslstant  superintendents  in 
Army  Nurse  Corps,  number  and  grade  of  re- 
serve officers  ordered  to  extended  active  duty 
and  number  of  officers  of  Army  required  to 
participate  In  aerial  flights;  certain  powers 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  concerning  civilian 
employees,  removal  of  dependents  and 
household  effects  of  civilians  and  millury 
personnel:  lease  of  Maiitime  Commission  and 
War  Shipping  Administration  vessels  for 
Army  transporution;  con&nructlon  at  mili- 
tary poets;   maximum  fee  Of  6  percent  tar 
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fixed  fee  contracts  for  construction  at  mili- 
tary posts.  op«ration  of  one  railroad  and  lease 
of  land:  suspension  of  limitations  on  num- 
ber of  airplanes,  etc. 

Act  of  June  10.  1942  (56  Stat.  351.  c.  403; 
Public  Law  602).  Authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  inspect  meat-packing 
establishmentf  engaged  only  in  intrastate 
commerce. 

Act  of  June  11.  1942  (56  Stat.  357,  c.  404 
{  12:  Public  Law  603).  Suspension  of  prose- 
cutions under  anti-trust  laws  or  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  on  request  of  Chair- 
man of  War  Production  Board. 

Act  of  June  16.  1942  (56  Stat.  364.  c.  413 
S  10;  Public  Law  6*7).  Suspension  of  §  2  of 
act  of  Au-iTUst  18.  1941  (55  Stat.  629.  c.  364 
$2),  providing  for  an  additional  enlistment 
allowance  for  reenlistment  within  24  hours 
after  discharge  from  Navy.  Marine  Corp>s  or 
Coaat  Guard. 

Act  of  June  16.  1942  (56  Stat.  370-371.  c. 
416:  Public  Law  610).  (See  above  54  Stat. 
216-217.  306,  1092.  55  Stat.  14a-150.  242- 
245.   591-592  ) 

Act  of  July  2.  1942  (56  Stat.  548.  c.  473; 
Public  Law  645).  as  amended  by  act  of 
October .;26.  1942  (56  Stat.  1003.  c.  629:  Public 
Law  763).  Appointment  of  skilled  and  un- 
skilled laborers,  mechanics,  etc..  without  re- 
'gard  to  Classification  Act,  by  Secretary  of 
Interior,  etc. 

Military  Appropriation  Acts  of  July  2, 
1042  (56  Stat.  612.  c.  477:  Public  Low  649). 
Jun»  28.  1944  (58  Stat.  575.  c.  303;  Public 
Law  374)  and  July  3.  1945  (59  Stat.  386.  c. 
265:  Ptiblic  Law  126).  Inclusion  of  flight 
surgeons  and  commissioned  officers  or  war- 
rant officers  while  undergoing  flying  train- 
ing, among  flying  offlcers 

Act  of  July  8.  1942  (56  Stat.  649.  c  493  s  2. 
3;  Public  Law  658).  Suspension  of  §  3  of 
Army  Aviation  Cadet  Act  (55  Stat.  239)  and 
provision  for  enlistments  as  aviation  cadets 
and  for  appointments  of  enlisted  men  as 
aviation  cadets  and  temporary  appointments 
as  flight  officers  from  certain  enlisted  men, 
by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Act  of  July  30.  1942  (56  Stat.  730-731.  c  538; 
Public  Law  689).  Authority  for  appoint- 
ments and  enlistments  in  Women's  Reserve 
as   branch    of    N;tv:U    Rpscrve    (WAVES). 

Act  of  Oct.  he.-  1  1942  (56  Stat  762.  c.  570: 
Public  Law  721  I  .  amci.ded  fviid  superseded 
by  act  of  June  26.  1944  t  ,=58  Stat.  359-360, 
c.  279.  Public  Law  356 1.  Authorization  for 
organization  of  State,  etc.,  military  forces 
other  than  a  National  Guard,  and  for  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  issue  arms,  etc.,  to  same. 
(Amendment  to  if  61  of  National  Defense 
Act  Gi  June  3.  1916,  a.<?  ame-ded  bv  5.5  St-i^ 
628.  c,  363  ) 

Act  of  Ort>  !)«-r  10  1942  (.56  S'.i-:  78"  731, 
c.  588;  Public  L.iw  739  >  ,  Sus;ie:-.s:.-.n  .  ■:  i>ro- 
visions  of  acf  ot  Mirrh  2,  1933(47  Sta*  1  4J3  i , 
pri-soribi!ic  N,i\  y  r,it'.:n  m  k:!-.d 

Act  (f  CX-..bf>r  14.  1942  (56  Stat  786  r  6-03: 
Pvjbiic  L.1W  745  1 ,  .^iithorizatinn  for  trans- 
portation of  dependents  and  hou.seho'.d  ef- 
fects '  r  x.ivv.  M.ir;:;e  Corp.s,  C'-.ast  Guard, 
and  (^  :i,-:  ;\rui  Ger.detic  Survey  porstntiel 
I.:,  ^''r    sf.  rf-    'Tcie:.*,   o'c. 

.■\  ■■  .  ;■  Oc  hrr  2()  1942  i  56  SMt  987  c,  624; 
P\::)l:c  L;uv  7,=)8  i  .  Provision  f.>r  use  nf  cerl 
•-iticitos  by  uttlccrs  of  the  armed  forces  in 
connection  with  i\iy  .iud  allowance  accounts. 

Act  of  Or-,-ber  31  1942  i  56  Stat.  lOlS-lOls! 
c.  634:  Pt.t)..-  l„uv  768 1 .  Provision  for  ad- 
justn-.f.-  .;  r  v.K-ies  for  use  of  Inventions 
for  T:.e  [>:..••;•  f  the  Uiuted  States  In  aid 
c'   ■  •:    <.-::•;  ^n   ,>f   the   war 

.\    ■    f,  f   N    ■.  ember   23.    1942    (56   Stat.    1020- 

iL'-'l    c    €39.  P-ublic  Law  7731 .     Authority  f.^r 

tr:-  i:;*:r.e:.'.-;      a:ul      enlistments      in      the 

\V    mo:.  >  Ke.ser-.  (^  as  branch  of  Co.i.st   Guard 

Kosor\  e. 

Act  of  Docou;ber  4  1942  (56  Sta'  1039- 
1040  c  675.  Public  Law  788).  Provision  for 
un;I\)rm  allowance  i^f  *250  for  certain  officers 
and  warrant  otBcors  scrvi-.c  tu  .icttve  du*y  la 
tb.e  Army. 


Act  of  December  17,  1942  (56  Stat.  1056, 
c.  763:  Public  Law  811).  Authority  of  the 
President  to  confer  military  decorations  and 
medals  upon  units  of  persons  serving  in  mili- 
tary forces  of  countries  engaged  with  the 
United  States  in  present  war. 

Act  of  December  22.  1942  (56  Stat.  1070- 
1071,  c.  801;  Public  Law  824).  Authorization 
for  reemployment  of  persons  retired  under 
Alaska  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

Act  of  December  22,  1942  (56  Stat.  1071, 
c.  803;  Public  Law  826).  Authorization  for 
payment  for  use  of  certain  wharves  of  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  by  United  States. 

Act  of  December  22.  1942  (56  SUt.  1072- 
1074.  c.  805;  Public  Law  828).  Provisions  for 
Increase  in  pay  of  members  of  Army  and 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  and  appointment  of  fe- 
male dietetic  and  physical  therapy  personnel 
ia  Army  Medical  Department,  rank,  pay,  and 
allowances  of  certain  Nurse  Corps  members 
and  appointment  of  technical  and  profes- 
sional female  personnel  in  Army  Medical 
Department  by  the  President,  etc. 

Act  of  December  29,  1942  (56  Stat.  1096. 
c.  836:  Public  Law  850).  Modification  of  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  Insure  protection  of  vessels  in  war- 
time, under  regulations  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Na\7  and  military  and  naval  authorities 
(adding  §  606  (h)). 

Act  of  March  18.  1943  (57  Stat.  25,  c.  17; 
Public  Law  11).  Provisions  for  lease  of  cer- 
tain merchant  vessels  under  the  Lease-Lend 
Act. 

Act  of  March  24,  1943  (57  Stat.  45-51.  c.  26. 
§  1,  5;  Public  Law  17).  Provisions  relating 
to  officers  and  crews  of  vessels  under  con- 
trol of  War  Shipping  Administration  (during 
continuance  of  the  First  War  Powers  Act, 
Title  1). 

Act  of  April  9.  1943  (57  Stat.  61,  c.  40:  Pub- 
lic Law  28 ) .  Provision  for  payment  of  trans- 
portation costs  for  naval  civilian  employees 
to  place  of  duty  outside  continental  United 
States,  etc. 

Act  of  April  16,  1943  (57  Stat.  65,  c.  63; 
Public  Law  38).  Inclusion  of  female  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  in  Army  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Act  of  June  17.  1943  (57  Stat.  158.  c.  130; 
Public  Law  78  "(h)").  Elxtension  of  time 
within  which  depcKlts  in  ship  construction 
reserve  funds  shall  be  extended  (amending 
§  511  (h)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  54  Stat.  1107). 

Act  of  July  1,  1943  (57  Stat.  371-372.  c.  187; 
Public  Law  110).  Existence  of  Women's 
Army  Corps,  as  component  part  of  the  Army 
of  t'.ie  United  States. 

Art  of  Juiy  8.  1943  (57  Stat.  390.  c.  200; 
Public  Law  123).  Permission  for  Washing- 
ton Terminal  Company  to  park  passenger 
motor  vehicles  in  Capitol  grounds. 

Act  of  July  9.  1943  (57  Stat.  391-392,  c.  213; 
Public  Law  128).  Provision  for  detail  of 
postal  employees  to  camps,  etc..  by  Post- 
master General,  and  $2.50  a  day  allowance 
while  so  detailed. 

Act  of  October  25,  1943  (57  Stat.  575,  c.  276; 
Public  Law  170).  Authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  utilize  Vet- 
erans' Administration  automotive  equipment 
to  tran.-^port  employees  between  field  stations 
n:;d  public  transportation. 

Act  of  November  28,  1943  (57  Stat.  593-594. 
c  330:  Public  Law  193).  Provisions  for  trans- 
portation of  dependents  and  household  ef- 
fects of  personnel  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard. 

Act  of  February  26,  1944  (  58  Stat.  105.  0. 
66;  Pubic  Lciw  238t.  Provision  that  mem- 
bers of  Navy  Nurse  Corps  be  designated  by 
certain  ranks. 

First  Deficiency  .Appropriation  Act  of  April 
1.  1944  (58  Stat.  157,  c.  152;  Public  Law  279). 
T;:r.e  hnilt  for  expenditure  of  funds  for  a 
cert.iin  temporary  weir  in  the  Colorado  River. 

Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  June  22, 
1944   {58  Stat,  285.  c.  268,  §  102;  Public  Law 


346) .  Time  limit  lor  detail  of  personnel  from 
the  armed  farces  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Act  of  June  22,  1944  (58  Stat.  324-326,  c.  272; 
Public  Law  350).  Provision  for  temporary 
appointment  of  certain  members  of  the  Army 
Nurse  Coips,  etc.,  as  officers  in  the  Army  of 
the  United  States. 

Act  of  June  26.  1944  (58  Stat.  359-360.  c. 
279;  PubUc  Law  356).  See  above.  58  Stat. 
762,  c.  570. 

Act  of  June  28,  1944  (58  Stat.  393,  c.  291; 
Public  Law  362 ) .  Authority  of  the  President 
to  appoint  Chief  of  Chaplains  to  temporary 
rank  of  major  general,  and  chaplains  as  tem- 
porary general  officers. 

Act  of  June  28,  1944  (58  Stat.  395,  c.  293. 
§  5:  Public  Law  364).  Exemption  of  V/ar 
and  Navy  Departments  from  certain  require- 
ments coticerning  use  of  penalty-mail  en- 
velopes, etc. 

Act  of  ilune  28,  1944  (58  Stat.  463,  c.  297; 
Public  La«v  368).  Suspension  of  restrictions 
on  establishing  post-office  branches  and  sta- 
tions (under  act  of  June  9,  1896  (29  Stat. 
313)). 

Acts-  of  June  28.  1944  (58  Stat.  606.  c.  304; 
Public  Laiw  375)  and  May  21.  1945  (59  Stat. 
189,  c.  139;  Public  Law  61).  Provision  for 
crediting  of  certain  receipts  to  appropriation 
for  "Mainitenance  and  operation  of  air-navi- 
gation facilities." 

Act  of  June  28,  1944  (58  Stat.  624.  c.  306; 
Public  Laiw  377).  Availability  of  appropria- 
tions for  management  and  operation  of  naval 
plantatiotts,  etc.,  outside  continenUl  United 
States. 

Act  of  June  30,  1944  (58  Stat.  648,  c.  335; 
Public  Law  393).  Provision  for  additional 
pay  for  certain  enlisted  men  assigned  to  the 
Infantry. 

Public  pealth  Service  Act  of  July  1.  1944 
(58  Stat.  714,  c.  373,  §  609,  610  (c);  PubUc 
Law  410).  Provision  for  appointment  of 
osteopathe  as  Reserve  Corps  ofllcers  in  the 
Public  Health  Service;  provision  that  sea- 
men employed  on  foreign-flag  vessels  owned 
or  operated  by  citizens  of  United  States,  etc., 
be  entitle  to  certain  benefits  for  seeamen  on 
vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Act  of  December  2,  1944  (58  Stat.  793.  c. 
505:  Public  Law  460).  Postponement  of  re- 
tirement at  age  of  64,  In  case  of  Regular  Army 
officers  who  have  served  as  Chief  of  Staff  in 
present  war. 

Act  of  December  14,  1944  (58  Stat.  802- 
803,  c.  580:  Public  Law  482).  Authorization 
for  grades  of  fleet  admiral  of  the  Navy  and 
general  of  the  Army. 

Act  of  December  23,  1944  (58  Stat.  921-922. 
c.  716;  Public  Law  554).  Authority  of  dis- 
btorsing  officers  to  cash  checks,  etc. 

Act  of  March  2.  1945  (59  Stat.  12,  c.  19. 
S  2;  Public  Law  14^.  Rivers  and  harbors 
projects  Jor  national  defense  only,  to  be  ap- 
propriate*  for  or  constructed  until  6  montha 
after  war. 

Act  of  March  21,  1945  (59  Stat.  36-37.  c. 
29;  Public  Law  19).  Authority  for  grade  and 
rank  of  general  on  the  active  list  of  the  Reg- 
ular Marine  Corps. 

Act  of  March  21.  1945  (59  Stat.  37,  c.  30; 
Public  Law  20).  Authority  for  grade  and 
rank  of  admiral  on  the  active  list  of  the 
Regular  Coast  Guard. 

Act  of  March  24,  1945  (59  Stat.  38,  c.  36; 
Public  La(w  21).  Amendment  to  §  1426  (i) 
of  the  Inrternal  Revenue  Code  to  the  effect 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  and  the  U.  S.  Maritime  Com- 
mission are  to  make  payments  of  tax  im- 
posed under  §  1410  without  regard  to  the 
$3,000  limitation  in  §  1426  (a,  1),  etc. 

Act  of  May  15.  1945  (59  Stat.  168.  c.  124; 
Public  Law  57).  Authority  of  the  President, 
without  f4ie  consent  of  Congress,  to  appoint 
certain  members  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  higher  temporary  grades. 

Act  of  May  21,  1945  (59  Stat.  171.  175.  O. 
129;  Public  Law  61).    Assignment  of  form« 
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■mbanadors.  ministers,  or  employees  in  For- 
eign Service  to  serve  in  certain  other  capac- 
ities. 

Act  of  May  29.  1945  (59  Stat.  226.  c.  137; 
Public  Law  69) .  Suspension  of  restriction  on 
employment  of  naval  officers  on  shore  duty 
under  act  of  March  3.  1883  (22  Stat.  481,  c. 
97.  f  2). 

Act  of  July  8.  1945  (59  Stat.  875.  c.  263; 
Public  Law  124).  Time  limit  for  appropria- 
tion for  temporary  aid  to  enemy  aliens  and 
other  restricted  persons. 

Act  of  July  5.  1945  (59  Stat.  412.  c.  270; 
Public  Law  131).  Timn  limit  for  appoint- 
ment of  certain  retiree;  officers  as  super- 
intendent of  Gallinger  Municipal  Hospital 
and  detail  of  commissioned  officer  or  Public 
Health  Service  to  act  aj  superlntenderrt  of 
•ame. 

Act  of  July  6,  1945  (;)9  Stat.  462,  c.  279; 
Public  Lew  137).  Additional  compensation 
for  enlisted  men  of  Army  who  are  entitled 
to  wear  Medical  Badge. 

Act  of  July  6,  1945  (59  Stat.  463,  c.  280; 
Public  Law  138).  Authority  of  the  Admlnl 
istrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  procure  space 
by  lease,  purchase,  or  construction  of  build- 
ings, etc. 

Act  of  October  6,  1945  (59  Stat.  — .  c.  893 
{  3  (a)  "S  1";  Public  Law  190).  Time  limit 
lor  service  of  certain  persons  under  21  years 
old  who  have  enlisted  under  act  of  June  1. 
1945,  as  amended,  without  parent's  or  gviard- 
lan's  consent. 
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PROVISION      TO     RSUAIN     IN     FORCE     tTNTlL     SIX 
MONTHS  AND   15  DATJ    ATTEB  WAH 

Revenue  Act  of  October  21,  1942   (56  Stat 
963-964   ••§    3805").     Wartime  postponement 
of   China   Trade   Corporation   taxes    (adding 
f  3805  to  the  Internal  HeAenue  Code). 


PROVISION  TO  KKMAUt  IN  rORCK  TTNTn,  SEX 
MONTHS  ATTXR  JTTNI  30TH  OF  FISCAL  TtAR 
FOLLOWING  TtAR  IN  WHICH  PRESENT  WAR 
ENDS 

Act  Of  July  24.  1941  (55  Stet  603.  c.  320  ?  1), 
as  amended  by  act  of  June  30.  1942  (56  Stat.' 
465,  c.  462  §  7).  extendetl  by  an  act  of 
June  29,  1945  (58  Stat  262,  c.  194;  Public  Law 
89).  Provision  for  temporary  appointment 
or  advancement  of  certain  personnel  of  Navy 
or  Marine  Corps. 

PROVISIONS     LIMnXD     TO     ONE     TEAR     ATTEK 
TERMINATION  OF  TI[E  WAR 

Act  Of  March  7.  1942  (56  Stat.  143-148.  c. 
166;  Public  Law  490).  as  an: ended  by  act  of 
December  24.  1942  (56  Stat.  1093.  c.  828.  J  1; 
Public  No.  848).  Provisions  for  continuance 
Of  pay  of  persona  cfBclally  reported  missing. 
missing  in  action,  interned  In  a  neutral  coun- 
try, or  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  for  pay- 
ment of  allotments.  Insurance  premiums, 
death  gratuities,  etc  ;  pay  Increases  for  sea 
duty  and  duty  beyond  continental  United 
States  or  in  Alaska 

Act  of  July  20.  1942  (56  Stat.  662  c  608- 
Public  Law  671.  s  1 1 .  Authcrlzation  for  offil 
cers  and  enlisted  men  of  armed  forces  of 
United  States  to  accept  decorations,  etc.. 
from  governments  of  cobel  Igerent  nations 
or  other  American  Republics. 

Act  of  October  16.  1942  (56  Stat.  795  c 
613:  Public  Law  748).  Suspension  of  re- 
strictions on  detail  of  Marine  Corps  officers 
to  headquarters  (under  second  proviso  of 
act  of  May  24,  1934  (48  Stat.  312) .  as  amend- 
ed  by  J   1  of  act   of  May   1.   1936    (49  Stat, 

Act  of  October  29.  1942  (f.6  Stat  1012  c 
632:  Public  Law  766).  Time  limit  for  con- 
tracts for  instruction  of  meteorological  stu- 
dente  in  weather  forecasting 

Act  of  December  18,  1942   (56  Stat.  1057- 
1058.  c.  766:  Pu'olic  Law  813).    Postponement 
of  prohibition  against  payment  of  deposits 
and  interest  thereon  of  enlifted  men    until 
final  dlscharpe  under  R    S    1305  and   1306) 

Act  of  July  i.  1944  (58  Stat.  713.  c.  373! 
!  605  (c);  Public  Law  410).  Time  limit  for 
presentation  of  written  claim.-)  under  §  18  of 
the  Employees'  Compensation  Act  of  Septem- 


ber 7,  1916.  for  Injury  or  death  of  Public 
Health  Service  commissioned  officer  occur- 
ring between  November  10,  1943.  and  termi- 
nation of  present  war. 

Act  of  December  23,  1944  (58  Stat  926  c 
726;  Public  Law  564).  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission's authority  to  omit  or  defer  required 
five-year  valuation  of  the  clvU-servlce  re- 
tirement and  disability  fund  (adding  provi- 
sion to  {  16  of  Retirement  Act  of  May  29 
1930   (46  Stat.  478) .  ^       ' 

Act  of  July  31.  1945  (59  Stat.  411,  c.  338- 
Public  Law  170).  Time  limit  for  presenta- 
tion or  claims  of  Philippine  Inhabitants  aris- 
ing out  of  accident*,  etc..  occurring  in  time 
of  war,  to  be  1  year  after  peace  is  estab- 
lished. 


PROVISION    TO    REMAIN     IN    FORCE    TTNTIL    JTJNE 
30   AFTER    I    TEAR  AFTER  THE  WAH 

Act  of  June  30.  1942  (56  Stat.  463-465  c 
462:  Public  Law  639  i.  Suspension  of  certain 
provisions  of  law  and  modification  of  other 
provLslons  concerning  Naval  and  Marine 
Corps  officers. 

PROVISION     TO     REMAIN  IN     FORCE     UNTIL     BIX 

MONTHS    AFTER    JtTNE  30    AFTER    FISCAL    TEAR 

FOLLOWING     THAT     IN  WHICH     PRESENT     WAR 
ENDS 

Act  of  July  24,  1941  (55  Sut.  605,  |  10), 
as  amended  by  act  of  June  30.  1942  (56  Stat. 
465,  §  7).  Continuance  of  temporary  status 
of  personnel  appointed  or  advanced  under 
authority  of  act  of  July  24.  1941. 

PROVISIONS  lIMrrED  TO  S   TEARS  AFTER  THI 
TERMINATION  OP  THE   WAR 

Act  Of  May  10.  1943  (57  Stat.  81,  c.  96  Pub- 
lic Law  52).  Authority  for  awarding  of  In- 
signia, medal,  or  device  to  merchant  sailors  In 
recog.nitlon  of  their  services. 

Act  of  April  24.  1944  (58  Stat.  216,  c  178; 
Public  Law  295).  Authorized  suspension  of 
operation  of  statute  of  limitation  under  in- 
surance agreements  (adding  provision  to 
?  226  (a)  of  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  (54 
Stat.  691).  as  amended  by  58  Stat.  216). 

Act  of  June  22,  1944  (58  Stat.  291,  c.  268. 
?  500  (a);  Public  Law  346).  Time  limit  for 
loans  to  veterans  (2  years  after  war  or  2  years 
after  separation  from  service,  but  not  more 
than  5  years  after  war). 

PROVISIONS  IN  FORCE  FOR  THKEE  POSTWAR  TEARS 
•  BEGINNING  WITH  FISCAL  TEAR  ENDING  JUNK 
30  FOLLOWING  TEBMINATION  OF  EXIS-nNC  WAE 
EMERGENCY ) 

Act  of  December  20.  1944  (58  Stat.  839  {  2- 
Public  Law  6211.  aaoo.f  00.000  annual  appro- 
priation authorized  for  postwar  construction 
of  roads. 

PROVISIONS  LIMITED  TO  5  TEARS  AFTER  TESMINA- 
NATION  OF  THE  WAR 

Act  Of  June  22.  1944  (58  Stat.  291.  c.  268 
J  500  (a):  Public  Law  346).  Time  limit  for 
loans  to  veterans  to  be  2  years  after  war  or 
after  separation  from  service,  but  not  later 
than  5  years  after  termination  of  the  war. 

Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  June  27  1944 
(58  Stat.  388.  c.  287.  5  3;  Public  Law  359). 
Federal  examinations  for  positions  of  guards, 
elevator  operators,  messengers,  and  custodians 
are  restricted  to  veterans  until  5  years  alter 
the  war. 

PEOVTSION   UMTTXD  TO   6    TEARS    AFTER   TERMINA- 
TION OF  PRESENT  WAR 

Act  of  March  24.  1943  (57  Stat.  43.  c.  22. 
{  2;  Public  Law  16).  Vocational  training  for 
disabled  veterans  (adding  pt.  'VII  to  Veter- 
ans Regulation  No.  1  (a)>. 

PROVISION  LIMITED  TO  6  MON-THE  AFTER  TERMI- 
NATION OF  AUTHORITY  CONFERRED  BY  SECTION 
2  OF  THE  SERVICE  EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1 04  1  (56 
STAT.  626 J 

Act  Of  August  27,  1940  (54  Stat.  858,  c.  689, 
I  1;  Public  Res.  No.  96),  extended  by  act  of 
August  18,  1941  (65  Stat.  628.  S  11).  Author- 
ity of  the  President  to  order  reserve  com- 
ponents Of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  and 
retired  personnel  of  the  Regular  Army  to  ac- 
tive service. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Introducing  toduy 
a  concurrent  resolution  declaring  the  end 
of  the  limited  national  emergency  and 
the  unlimited  nationaJ  emergency,  and 
the  termination  of  hostilities. 

Certainly  there  are  some  temporary 
measures  that  will  be  required  during  the 
reconver.sion  period,  but  Congre.ss  ought 
to  have  the  courage  to  deal  with  them  as 
reconversion  measures  and  authorize 
them  as  such  after  consideration  and  de- 
bate. 

Let  us  stop  using  the  emergency  as  a 
catch-all  to  carry  forward  the  multitude 
of  Government  controls  that  were 
adopted  during  the  war. 


Point  ^vbitui  Does  Not  I'd  J; ..vHce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DAiMEL  K  HOCH 

OF  PENNSYL....N,A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  October  24.  1945 

Mr.  HOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  a  very  timely  letter  from  a  sol- 
dier. I  feel  th&t  this  complaint  is  Justi- 
fied. Unfortunately  the  point  system 
does  not  do  justice  to  many  of  our  boys 
who  have  rendered  extended  service. 

OCTOBEt  16.  1945. 
Sir:  I  am  a  citizen  of  Berks  County,  hav- 
ing resided  in  the  city  of  Reading.  Pa.,  aU 
my  life.  For  the  past  3  years  and  4  months  I 
have  been  serving  In  the  United  States  Army. 
I  am  married  but  have  no  children. 

The  subject  on  which  1  wish  to  bring  to 
your  attention  is  the  discharging  of  Army 
personnel.  Coming  to  the  point  right  awav.  I 
would  like  to  Icnow  why  men  who  have  served 
two  or  more  years  in  the  Army  and  who  have 
never  been  overseas,  are  being  discharged 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  35  years 
or  older. 

There  Is  a  grave  injustice  being  done  to 
the  men  who  were  on  the  fiKhtlng  front*. 
My  case  is  an  example.  I  have  spent  11 
month  overaeas.  and  I  have  earned  three 
campaign  stars.  Of  the  11  months  overseas, 
I  spent  5  months  of  torture  and  starvation 
in  a  German  prison  camp.  After  liberation 
I  lay  5  weeks  in  a  hospital  in  France  suffer- 
ing with  malnutrition,  and  Infected  sores 
all  over  myself.  1  then  was  shipped  b-ick 
to  this  country,  given  a  convalescent  fur- 
lough and  then  sent  to  this  camp  where  I 
am  at  the  present.  I  find  that  I  have  but 
48  points  toward  my  discharge  which  is  a 
long  way  from  the  required  amount. 

There  U  my  case  sir.  one  among  many. 
We  are  here  in  this  camp  doing  practically 
nothing,  watching  the  35-year  elds,  of  whom. 
9  out  of  every  10.  have  never  even  been  out 
of  this  country.  Serving  faithfully,  yes 
But  nice  and  safe  over  here,  where  the  ar- 
tillery shells  did  not  come  screaming  at  you 
at  rate  of  more  than  three  a  minute. 

It  la  of  my  opinion  that  you.  as  our  Con- 
gressman from  Berks  County,  can  bring  forth 
Fome  of  the  real  facts  alx)ut  this  slap  In  the 
face  given  us.  As  things  stand  new.  we  are 
doomed  to  wait  till  March  20.  1946,  before 
even  being  eligible  lor  discharge.  General 
Marshall's  own  statement  says  that  on 
March  20  all  men  with  two  or  more  year* 
service  will  become  eligible  for  discharge, 
and  that  they  will  be  discharged  on  the  first 
in,  first  out  basis.  Is  not  any  thought  at 
all  given  to  men  who  were  on  the  fighting 
Xronta.  and  to  those  who  were  prevented  from 
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earning  more  Uureb  by  being  captured  and 
then  suffering  terribly  In  German  prison 
camps?  Point  ncores  are  Ignored  If  you  are 
SS  year*  old.  Why?  If  the  war  were  still 
on  with  Japan.  I  would  say.  discharge  the 
85-year  old.-*.  But.  I  cannot  see  where  they 
rate  »  dlacbarge  ahead  of  men  who  saw  ac- 
tion overseas,  and.  who  happened  to  be  cap- 
tured, therefore  preventing  them  from  earn- 
ing more  points.  My  case  Is  one  of  many, 
sir.  I  want  to  go  home  to  my  wife.  I  feel 
that  I  have  done  my  duty  to  my  country, 
and  It  la  really  a  morale  shaker  t<j  see  men 
being  discharged  who  have  been  nice  and 
safe  throughout  the  war.  before  us  men  who 
have  suffered  the  tortures  and  hardships  of 
war  and  prison  camps. 

My  opinion  l.s,  that  you.  sir.  could  bring 
forth  these  facts  to  your  fellow  Congress- 
men, which  could  Influence  the  United 
States  Army  into  remedying  this  injustice 
being  done  to  veterans  of  the  fighting  fronts. 
who  are  Just  unlucky  enough  to  not  have 
the  necessary   points  for   regular  discharge. 

Hoping  that  this  statement  of  true  facts 
will  have  some  bearing  on  future  demobiliza- 
tion. 

I  remain,  your  truly. 


World-wide  Bible  Reading  Program 

K.X  !  F,N.-!(  )N   OF    UKMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

IN  THE  HOi^t-:  VI  KiiruK-t  N  :  a:  :\-E3 

Wednc.sd J  ,    October  :  /    I'ti  > 

M:'  Kl'NKEI  .  Mr  Rp-ak.--  :;:T(i- r 
pr;  !!i  -;,a'.  '  i  ''X'.-'-.d  Ki\'  r'ir.,t:k.-  I  atn 
iw-'i'iriL;  rx-'ip'-  rf  :!;v  i.idivi  bi'i'.uU'ast 
ovtT  S'.fi'  i;  W'UP  i'  Ha!  n.sburg.  Pa.,  on 
Octobtu   14.  lii-io. 

Tomorrow  m.irks  the  start  of  Nntlnnnl 
Bibh*  Week,  during  which  actlvltii  ^ 
signed  to  encourage  the  readlna:  of  the  H.:,..  . 
will  be  conducted  by  the  churches  and  Sun- 
day schools,  und  relK-;  v.-,  n:  i;  ;/,i;  ions  of 
the  Nutlon.  Tho  Blhl.  r.-id  ..  •  rum  will 
culminate  thl-  >  ■  .  <  M.i.'  :  ■nUni^  sched- 
ule runnliic  i  .  he' An.  1  hunksgiviiii,' 
and  ChrLsti;  !•  ir  eacl;  il  i .     :  the  34  days 

a  chapter  :  ;  -  i  'tMn  Ua-  Bible  has  been 
named,     'l  .  >.     .    oorn   throvigh  a  world- 

wide cr\v.\  t       iinoiiv;  sservlce  nieti  and  women. 

Tir-  .lii  ,1  r  encouruKltiK  wider  rending  of 
'!  •  M.bie  had  Its  inception  J  vi  <  i  ago  In 
.1  le'.uT  from  a  soldier  to  hl>  n.o::.cv  a.^kl^lL' 
that  she  read  a  rhiipter  from  the  N<u  li 
ment  every  duv,  while  he  did  lik«'\\i»f,  la 
this  way  he  felt  that  somehow  they  would 
?"•  u'  ited. 

1  y  In  this  present  Congress  I  Introduced 
R  bill  giving  nntionitl  NiMirt;  '  'his  pio- 
>:ram.  8^)  did  CoiiKresunmn  Jtrky  Vooshis. 
There  Is  nothing  compulsory  abovit  our  pro- 
))osalB.  but  It  would  have  natlnnsti  «;irirtlon 
to  something  we  feel  vwould  b-  rii  <■  ii.d  of 
great  splrltua'.     "■;!■;,•    i,,.  ';ic   N,^',:,i; 

Ki4PLOYMrN;        ■      Ml'-.',    v;  '   V     !i\M>:,    Wit'.i 

ThlJ«  ttUo  111'  ...  •:.'■  i'l.'i  ;  ';.i-  N,i',  :.,i 
!■'.!.',■  ■-.  'l:i-  i',.'.  ..I  l'..\  ll,r, ,ii .1  .i j-.;  I'll  U'l'ifi. 
!  ■  V*  ■  .,il  !!  '  ■■  :!.  I  1  .i.liii  :.,;  ;!n|'.  ■s;..:i,r  ,i  !c  ' 
\  lit  .  .'..■!  for  th  I'  i:.'r!>'- '  ,;..;  pr,  ).;,'  ■  - 
Kf!    vt.i'.i'rnment    !    ;  I'l:-    i.i'.r:    d.rri',-^ 

Wouldn't  hnve  hln-ti  ;t;.  sr.  ■."',■  ;.m:  'i:c'V  a.  u;.! 
V;-  A  b!!r,1rr  •  ■  ').<■  n;a  ,■>  \\.r  dui  ;:..:  tho 
uir  P'  V'" '.'  lli'M",  Mni,.  .,':  D.rrr',.  f  of 
!  i,.'   I  '■:         '   ('    :rT   --.:■;;     n;  i  If   ;i   '^   !;■!  . 

(  :     i        .■■    ]-<■■■     ..    _     i  ■.     .1!,.;    hr    itl^.''   \.'!i  >l    ' '     ^■ 

most  phyKicttlly  di  ,  S'lni  [■..%  pi«>  ^.\[\  ir...  •  •.... 
nnniinttm  physical  in]  urfiiiti;'-  He  ! 
found  that  the  produ  '  i  ;.  i  n  i.!;  \  f  u  - 
:<h'i>r!  prr  on.*  Was  auoul  rquai  to  tl.at  of 
.'"  '•  '  •!  !■  I  votKrin;  nnd.  furthrrmore,  that 
ii'.t;i   .V  I.  little  turn-over  i  r  \^:v'.v.  isiiong  the 


handicapped.  The  war  and  the  manpower 
shortage  was  made  for  the  situation,  and 
since  April  1943,  when  the  handicapped  place- 
ment tinlt  was  created,  more  than  58.000  dis- 
abled persons  have  been  place  In  Government 
work. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  some  of  the  success 
stories  of  physically  handicapped  pcisuus 
that  have  been  brought  to  my  attention  re- 
cently. They  are  indeed  Inspiring.  I  feel 
strongly  that  anyone  who  does  i.'mploy  phys- 
ically handicapped  persons  In  Jobs  for  which 
they  are  fitted  Is  doing  a  service  for  hlnWlt 
as  well  'as  for  the  person  he  :.s  seeking  to 
help. 

IMMIGRATION    OF    INDIANS    TO    THIS    COUNTRY — 
CHINESE    EXCLUSION     ACT 

On   Wednesday    the   House   passed   a   bill 
authorizing   the  admission   Into  the  United 
States    of    persons   of    races    Indigenous    to 
India  and  to  make  them  racially  eligible  for^ 
naturalization.     Under  *  existing     law     the' 
quota  for  Indians  is  100  per  annum.     This 
quota   Is  not   increased  by  this  bill,  which 
merely  permits  natives  of  India  of  the  Indian 
race  to  enter  the  United  States  within  this 
quota  limitation.    Consequently,  under  the 
proposed    legislation,  'not    more    than    100 
Eastern  Hemisphere  Indians  could  enter  the 
United  States  annually  as  quotti  Immigrants. 
Under  the   Allen   Registration   Act  of   1940, 
there  were  3.896  aliens  born   In  India  who 
resided  in   the  United  States.     They  would 
become     eligible     for     naturalization.     This 
does  for  the  Indians  exactly  what  the  repeal 
of  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws  of  December 
19,  1943,  did  for  the  Chinese.     If  finally  en- 
acted. It  Will  place  the  Indians  on  an  equal 
footing   with   every  other   nation   In   regard 
to  Immigration  Into  this  country.     But  they 
will  be  subject  to  the  e-\l-tlng  .qoiotas  which 
are   established   long  ago  on  a  certain  base 
period.     Since  there  are  so  few  Chinese  and 
Indians  In  this  country,  the   law  does  not 
open  the  gates  to  any  flood  of  immigration 
from  outside.     So  few  Indians  and  Chinese 
are  in  this  country  now  that  there  Is  only 
around  100  for  each  race. 

I  favored  the  repeal  of  the  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion Act  and  also  strongly  favor  this  one. 
This  Nation  has  always  stood  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  opportunity  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  Therefore.  It  is  clearly 
agalrvst  such  a  principle  to  exclude  the  na- 
tionals of  certain  areas  for  the  sole  and 
specific  reason  of  jace.  This  Is  particularly 
true  where  the  Inflow  Is  so  small  that  no 
economic  or  social  questions  are  created. 
Secondly,  this  is  sound  from  the  standpoint 
of  economics  and  national  welfare  because 
both  India  and  China  are  huge  potential 
markets  for  the  United  Statei.  Although 
only  100  Indians  can  enter  each  year  under 
this  law.  yet  India  has  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 390,000,000  people.  Even  a  mi- 
nute per  capita  Increase  In  the  standard  of 
living  In  India  would  vastly  increase  our 
markets  there  The  same  Is  true  for  China. 
Thirdly,  there  Is  International  good  will.  By 
placing  In  our  statutes  a  stigma  on  the  Asi- 
atic peoples  we  can  scarcely  expect  anything 
save  111  win  and  distrust,  not  to  say  hatred, 
in  return.  By  correcting  this  «rror  we  cap 
hecure  more  readily  their  trunt  and  good 
will.  The  bill  removes  a  legislative  Insult  to 
n  people  and  a  race, 

ATOMIC   BOMB 

The  atntnir  bomb  Is  such  a  my.»terloua  and 
nwe-lnspiiing  invention  that  I  hesltatt  to 
dlicusa  It  at  length.  Here  ari>  n  few  ob- 
Nervations.  They  are  based  on  the  unanl- 
niou'i  opinion  of  the  experts.  I  have  no 
scirntinc  background  quultfytng  me  to  give 
you  luv  opinU)n  but  where  the  iictentlsts  do 
Ik.;'  ■  i<-  1  >  reasonable  to  accept  thtlr 
1.  .1  *• .         It    cannot    be    kepi    atcret 

nor  K  :,      In     I  destroyed.    The  prln- 

(•M>lt\s  ,i!i'  U:.  A..  .u.M  .1  Is  Juit  a  question  of 
'  .nt'  until  other  nations  ^dlacovor  the  tech- 
nique. Sec  1  !  ;r  ]>\.\:  .s  and  our  equip- 
ment for  i»  .  :  .  -  i  0  far  superior  to 
«ny  existing  eii«  v  ■  r  •-  that  we  have  a  head 


start  of  probably  3  years  over  any  other  coun- 
try In  tlK  world.  Third,  new  devices,  either 
defenses  against  these  bombs  or  new, 
cheaper,  and  easier  ways  of  unleashing 
otcmlc  ipTce,  may  be  developed  at  any  time 
In  any  country. 

With  ihese  three  facU  as  a  basis,  and  re- 
serving t(he  right  to  change  my  present  Judg- 
ment Injvlew  of  future  developments,  I  feel 
we  shotild  retain  the  secret  of  the  atomic 
bomb  III  our  possession,  at  least  and  unless 
and  unttll  we  can  receive  definite  and  un- 
qualified assurances  from  the  other  nations 
of  the  forld  that  It  will  be  controlled  and 
utilized  to  maintain  peace  and  advance  hu- 
man living  standards.  These  assurances 
must  be.  far  more  than  statements,  promises, 
and  signed  agreements.  They  must  embody 
solid  guaranties.  Meanwhile,  we  should  con- 
tinue to  develop  our  research  and  knowledge 
along  this  line  Just  as  rapidly  as  we  did  dur- 
ing wartime.  Only  by  so  doing  can  we 
maintain  our  position  as  the  nation  which 
actually  has  the  power  to  use  atomic  energy 
as  a  means  of  self-protection  and  enforcing 
world  peace. 

The  other  evening,  one  of  my  friends  In 
Congrese,  Chester  Merrow,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, made  a  speech  over  the  air  to  which  I 
listened.  He  had  complied  some  facts — facts 
staggering  the  imagination — about  the  use  of 
atomic  energy.  Here  are  a  few  of  his  Illus- 
tration* which  are  almost  unbelievable:  22 
pounds  of  matter — any  kind  of  matter  what- 
ever—would be  sufficient  to  supply  the  re- 
quirements of  all  the  electric  power  In  the 
United  States  for  a  year.  Let's  go  back  to 
our  school  days.  There  are  16  ounces  In  a 
pound  Rnd  28  grams  In  an  ounce.  One- 
third  o(  a  gram  of  water  can  produce  heat 
enough  to  turn  100,000  tons  of  water  Into 
steam.  If  the  atomic  energy  of  1  gram  of 
water  wtre  fully  utilized  It  could  raise  a  load 
of  1.000.COO  tons  to  the  top  of  a  mountain 
6  mlle$  high.  You  have  often  bought  a 
railway  ticket.  It  Is  Just  a  little  piece  of 
pasteboiird.  You  and  I  have  always  thought 
of  that  as  something  entitling  us  to  the 
privilege  of  a  ride  on  a  train  between  cer- 
tain points.  That  Is  what  it  did  and  does 
mean.  But  It  Is  something  more.  The  In- 
formatlDn  the  sclentlsU  gave  Mr.  Merrow  Is 
this:  If  the  atomic  energy  In  that  Utile  bit 
of  pastfboard  In  a  railway  ticket  Is  released 
It  coulc^  run  a  heavy  passenger  train  around 
the  wofld  several  times.  Again.  1  pound 
of  any  eubstance  has  the  power  content  of 
3,000,000,000  pounds  of  coal  or  l,500,0(to  tons. 
You  kntw  what  the  atomic  bomb  did  to  Hiro- 
shima tnd  Nagasaki.  Yet  the  scientists  say 
that  th^  energy  utilized  In  that  atomic  bomb 
Is  onlyone-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  energy 
In  the  material. 

We  d|)  not  remain  superior  In  the  field  of 
atomic  I  energy  because  of  the  iheoretlcul 
knowledge  of  the  secret  but  because  of  our 
vast  industrial  power.  We  can  only  hold 
cur  Buaerlorlty  by  the  full  utilization  of  our 
Industrial  resources  and  our  scientific  knowl- 
edge aiid  the  ability  of  our  scientists  and  in- 
ventors. It  would  be  foolhardy  and  ridicu- 
lous to  give  away  this  knowledge  unless  and 
until  v^  can  gain  for  certain  our  high  pur- 
pose c^  creating  an  enduring  peace  with 
world-wide  increased  standards  of  living.  It 
we  should  be  so  careless  or  negligent  as  to 
permit  feome  other  nation  to  win  from  us  the 
power  we  wisely  decided  not  to  give,  to  out- 
strip u|  In  the  roco  for  knowledge,  then  we 
would  t>e  In  a  far  worse  position  than  If  we 
had  m|de  a  full  disclosure  freely.  Hence.  I 
feel  poAlttve  that  no  matter  what  declaloni 
are  made  on  other  phases  of  this  all-lm- 
portani  queatlon,  we  must  continue  full 
speed  mead  at  preacnt,  bending  every  effort 
to  learn  the  etcreta.  and  taking  every  pre- 
cnutluil  to  see  that  our  added  knowledge  ia 
used  fdr  the  benefit  of  mankind.  There  la 
the  saaie  urgency  in  procresslng  In  atomlo 
•nergyjaud  research  now  as  existed  during 
the  w4r.  Whether  you  tell:ve  the  cecret 
ohould :  be  retained  as  long  oa  poaalble,  or 
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whether  you  think  It  should  he  freely  dis- 
closed and  shared,  should  unite  In  advocating 
Its  Immediate  development.  Along  this  road 
Ilea  our  hope  for  security  for  ourselves  and 
the  atuinment  of  peace  for  mankind. 


Funds  lor  L^KR.■\ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HuN.  EMILY  TAF:  DCl  (.LA> 

OF   ILUNO!- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPi^ESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  October  24,  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  herein  an  editorial  from 
the  October  23  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Funds  for  UNRRA": 
rvme  roa  unr&a 

There  Is  occasion  for  concern  over  some 
of  the  amendments  which  have  been  pro- 
posed In  connection  with  the  $550,000,000  re- 
quested appropriation  for  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
This  sum  represents  the  balance  pledged 
to  the  International  organlr.atlon  when  Con- 
gress authorized  an  American  contribution 
of  $1,350,000,000.  It  Is  needed  now.  urgently 
needed,  for  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs  and 
other  supplies  to  be  shlpp<d  Into  the  liber- 
ated countries  of  Europe  in  which  UNRRA 
Is  operating  UNRRA's  activities  were  badly 
Impeded  In  Its  early  days  by  a  scarcity  of 
shipping  and  supplies.  New  that  shipping 
and  supplies  are  relatively  plentiful,  it  would 
be  tragic  if  the  organizaiion  were  hampered 
by  a  lack  of  funds.  The  neiKls  of  Europe  are 
immediate  and  brook  no  delay.  If  we  are  to 
help  the  helpless  through  the  desperate 
winter  ahead,  there  must  b<'  no  break  In  the 
UNRRA  pipeline. 

Representative  Hertct,  of  Maasachusettf. 
after  a  2-month  tour  of  Eu-oj>ean  countries 
served  by  UNRRA,  brought  back  to  the  House 
last  week  a  lucid  and  Illuminating  report  on 
the  operations  of  the  agency.  It  was  an  ex- 
tremely favorable  report  for  the  moat  port, 
and  Mr.  Herter  was  wholly  sympathetic  to 
UNRRAr's  alms  He  observed,  however,  that 
-in  some  of  the  countries  which  I  visited,  bit- 
ter criticisms  were  voiced  against  the 
UNRRA  operation,  often  by  our  own  ofTlclals, 
because  of  the  feeling  that  too  Utile  was 
known  as  to  what  became  of  UNRRA  goods 
once  they  entered  the  country,  and  too  little 
was  known  of  the  operatio.is  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  lt»  own  economic 
problems," 

To  correct  theee  defecu.  Ur  Hnm  has 
proposed  that  no  port  of  th«  American  con- 
tribution to  UNRRA  shall  be  used  In  any 
country  unless  li  cerlincs  among  other 
things,  that  preM  repreaeniAtlves  "will  be 
granted  full  liberty  to  obwrve  and  report 
upon  the  distribution  and  utlUutlon  of  re- 
lief and  rehabilitation  »U])plii<a  and  MnriCM," 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  UNRRA  would 
be  aided,  and  that  American  contldence  In 
lU  aettvitlee  would  be  enhanied.  by  unham- 
pwed  reporting  on  the  pait  of  American 
oormpoodenu.  It  is  much  leu  oerum.  how- 
tttr.  that  this  freedom  ough.  to  be  brought 
about  In  the  manner  ■uggested  by  Mr  Hin- 
tkr.  We  slmuld  like  very  much,  of  course, 
to  have  American  newspapermen  unleashed 
In  countries  where  their  movement*  arc  now 
restricted;  and  we  hope  that  the  Bute  De- 
partment will  continue  to  preos  for  this 
right.  But  we  ri  -iht  the  wisilom  of  obtain- 
ing It  through  '  '  Uiient  of  withholding  food 
from  the  hu.^:v  fiioimn  for  ABMftoan 
press  rep-.  ,.  :  M'-rf-  !•.  u  p.llttrn!  matter. 
^''  '"  ■  <  r  (t••^:■:ll)!l•.  H!  li  1 !  ,  »-t  i,  i,f;  >  !it  nf 
'-    •'     ••   >  ■ -HIM II 'K    u|)'.ii   h  .    [n_i,   (ji    L.iarity 


smacks  of  playing  International  politics  with 
relief. 

The  conditions  under  which  UNRRA  sld  la 
extended  were  agreed  upon  by  the  represenu- 
tlves  of  44  nations,  and,  properly  executed, 
they  afford  abundant  assurance  that  relief 
will  go  to  the  genuinely  needy.  If  the  United 
States  Imposes  special  conditions  for  the  use 
of  its  contribution,  other  nations  may  be 
strongly  tempted  to  do  likewise  respecting  the 
funds  that  they  donate.  The  upshot  may  bf» 
to  hamstring  UNRRA  completely.  The  absurd 
lengths  to  which  the  attachment  of  special 
conditions  can  go  was  Illustrated  by  amend- 
ments proposed  by  Representative  Cijuiknce 
BaowN  which  would  forbid  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can funds  In  any  country  which  Interferes 
Internally  with  freedom  of  the  press  or  Im- 
poses any  censorship  upon  Information  In 
time  of  peace.  This  would  make  Impossible, 
for  example,  the  provision  of  any  relief  for 
the  Philippines  because  General  MacArthur 
feels  thai  press  limitations  are  still  necesscry 
there.  Perhaps  we  had  better  let  UNRRA 
tend  strictly  to  the  administration  of  relief 
and  leave  it  to  the  State  Department  to  bring 
about  the  political  conditions!  we  desire. 


Ap  Ar)p'.,;..i!  uf  the  W ai:iiu!::on  State 
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HON  THAI)  F  WASIELt\^>KI 

I  li     V.  ;>v(.u.NMN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  24.  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Friday, 
October  19.  1945: 

BACKBONI    or   AMT    PtTBLIC    PROGRAM    SHOULD   9* 

mt.  LAwamcc 

The  St  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 
shotild  be  the  backl)one  of  whatever  public- 
works  program  the  United  States  Congress 
considers  necessary. 

As  Julius  H  Barnes,  of  Duluth.  president 
of  the  National  St  Lawrence  AMoclatlon.  re- 
cently said,  the  proposed  waterway  will  "ce- 
ment world  peace  through  new  opportunities 
for  foreign  trade." 

It  will  do  more.  It  will  provide  much  Addi- 
tional and  cheap  power  for  New  York  State 
and  parts  of  Canada,  It  wilt  open  the  way 
between  the  great  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural areas  of  the  Middle  West  and  the 
markets — for  both  exports  and  imporu — of 
practically  all  areas  of  the  world  that  do  not 
use  direct  PaciHc  transit. 

Additionally,  the  Great  Lakes,  with  an  ade- 
quate outlet  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  could  be- 
come an  added  facility  for  defense  of  this  Na- 
tion and  of  Canada,  in  a  world  that  Is  yet 
disturbed  and  In  which  universal  peace  is  not 
yet  assured, 

Mr  Barnoa  bollevea  that  opposition  Is 
dwindling,  aupport  U  growing,  and  that,  with 
President  Truman's  recent  insistence,  the 
seaway  at  last  will  be  gotten  under  way  by 
the  Congresa. 

If  oo.  It  indeed  will,  or  should,  beoonM  th* 
major  project  of  the  national  puUlo  work* 
program.    It  is  a  big  undertaking.    It  w 
provide  jobs  and  opportunities  for  ooinin< 
and  skilled  laborers,  planners,  engineers,  ad- 
ministrators, and  others. 

It  will  not  be  a  mere  regional  project.  If 
the  harbors  of  the  Great  Lakes  become  world 
harbors,  the  movtoMnt  of  goods  to  them  will 
provide  new  volumes  of  freight  for  the  rail- 
roads, to  offset  possible  looses  when  preoent 
lonff  haul*  to  Atlantic  tidewater  are  curtailed 

Oongrrs»    indeed    nhould   see    that    the   8t, 
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Wcdne.tdav,  October  24,  1945 

Mr.  OUTLAND.     Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 

current  issue  o'  the  Progres.sive,  nation- 
ally known  weekly  mapazine  published 
at  Madi.son.  Wis.,  by  the  Progressive  Pub- 
lishing Co..  of  which  Senator  Robert  M. 
La  Polletti:  is  president,  there  appears 
an  article  by  the  well-known  writer, 
Richard  L.  Neuberger,  entitled  "My  Con- 
gressional Pin-up."  The  article  ap- 
praises the  Wa.shington  State  congres- 
sional delegation.  Becau.se  I  am  very 
friendly  with  members  of  the  Washing- 
ton congressional  delegation  and  enter- 
tain affection  and  admiration  for  all  of 
them,  and  because  the  article  contains 
facts  and  analy.ses  of  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  countrj-.  I  am  asking 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
reprinted  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
Here  It  is: 

MT  CONCIXSSIONAL  PIN-UP 
(By  Richard  L    Neuberger) 

Tacoma,  Wash. — Six  years  ago  In  The  Pro- 
gressive I  nominated  the  delegation  in  the 
Senate  and  House  from  the  Elate  of  Wii  !  - 
ington  as  the  outstanding  liberal  delegu.  ,\ 
in  the  American  Congress.  This  provoked 
considerable  discussion.  Partisans  of  other 
States  nominated  different  delegations  and  a 
good  time  was  had  by  all. 

Now  that  1  am  back  In  civilian  life  after 
somewhat  more  than  3  years  in  the  Army, 
I  have  been  reading  the  CouoatssioNAL  Rac- 
o«D  again.  I  also  have  been  following  de- 
bates and  votes  and  bills  introduced  And 
I  still  come  to  the  same  conclusion  of  6  years 
ago,  viz.  that  the  State  of  WoiAingtou  has 
the  most  consistently  liberal  and  progroaolv* 
delegation  on  Capitol  HUl. 

By  thl«  I  mean  all-around  delegation,  con- 
sidered from  the  senior  Senator  on  through 
the  most  Junior  Congressman.     I  realize  that 
certain  States  have  notable  individual  liber- 
als—Vermont   with   Senator  Otoaci   Aiken, 
Wisconsin    with   Senator   Boa   La   Fouxiti. 
Idaho  with  Senator  Qlin  Tatlo«,  Muntami 
with  Senator  Jim  Mtnuwy  and  Represents- 
tlve  Mm«  MAWanitD,  California  with  Repre- 
sentativos  JrasT  Voorhis  anti   Oroncr  Ott- 
LAND,    Oregon    with    Senator    "       -i 
New  York   with  Senator  Rorn  :    l      ......-..,, 

West  Virginia  with  Senator  Hailby  KtLumr' 

But  theee  ouutandlng  liberalu  are  only  \n. 
dividuala.    They  do  not  constitute  an  entire 
eontressionai  delegation.    And  on  the  •core 
of  lODK-range  consistency  and  dep^ndfihnitv 
I  am  cerUin  that      .    -  •     n  ,  .' 

gatlons  of  the  St  .  u.s  _  ;.  ..n  ...^ 
most  reliable  In  Congreea.  Notonly  is  this 
true  of  the  present  delegation,  but  it  also  has 
such  notable  recent  graduates  as  former 
Senator  Lewis  Schwellen^  J  .  ^r,  .,  .^ 
of  Labor;  formor  Sena  tot  ii  n  .  n  ,  .  ^ 
r-.iHi   circuit  )u<^,  and    :  ;. 

W»llgri»n,  now  Oovernor     :  v^  i?  i..j.^,',    ;.. 

As  I  did  6  years  ago  in  the  Pro^eeslve.  let's 
l<K>k  over  the  Washington  delegation  and  see 
why  it  ranks  as  the  No.  1  liberal  outfit  on 
Capitol  Hill.  It  is  not  the  ».>r,.  ,1,;,.,.  , 
that  it  waa  a  years  ago  or)  fttr  » 

OOnoer '  .  li.  ■      ••.'.■••■,  n    ■  .  ■.   ,.,.  ,;  ,      .  ■ ,-. 

4  of  t!.i     I     )■■.:!.,'■      ,.         \  ,  I    r    I,    ,,;,-      I  t 

as  progreaslve  as  it  was  in  lt> «"  i:'->p<?r-  w  n 
nearly  complete  overturn  t-i  s  i  i:  i  M.  - 
bers.     The  Bute  of  Wosi      r  •    "  e 

•xtreme  northwestern  curnw  vi  tiir  %   '     u, 
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has  the  liberal  voting  habit  Ingrained  pretty, 
strongly  at  this  monr^ent. 

Let's  scan  the  roster,  beginning  with  the 

V.  vtiLs  G  M.'.cNusoN.  senior  Senator  from 
V  ngton.  Is  the  second  youngest  Member 

<it  tne  upper  Chamber.  This  youthful  out- 
look has  been  shown  In  his  stand  on  many 
Important  Issues.  He  sponsored  repeal  of 
the  un-democr^tic  Chinese  exclusion  laws, 
which  kept  our  Chinese  allies  at  complete 
arm's  length.  He  has  been  one  of  the  princi- 
pal enemies  of  the  aluminum  monopoly 
wielded  by  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 
Recently  he  took  up  the  fight  against  the 
Army  and  Navy  practice  of  granting  terminal 
leave  to  officers  but  not  to  enlisted  men. 

When  he  was  a  Representative.  Magnuson 
was  one  of  the  few  defenders  of  the  FCC.  on 
the  committee  appointed  to  Investigate  that 
body.  Magnuson  also  distinguished  himself 
for  his  opposition  to  the  witch-hunting 
methods  of  former  Representative  Martin 
Dies.  Only  40  years  old.  Magnuson.  or  •■M.\c- 
ciE."  as  he  is  called,  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular political  figures  1q  Washington  history. 
When  Representative  Lyndon  Johnson,  of 
Texas,  visited  Seattle,  he  said  he  had  never 
found  a  politician  as  well  liked  in  his  dis- 
trict as   ••Maccif"  was. 

Ht'CH  B.  Mitchell,  junior  Senator  from 
\^  iigton.  is  the  youngest  Member  of  the 
'i  .  d  States  Senate.  He  is  only  38  years 
old.  MrrcHFLL  was  appointed  to  the  vacancy 
left  when  Senator  Wallgren  became  Gov- 
ernor of  Washington.  He  formerly  had 
served  as  Wallgren's  secretary.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  comparative  political  unknown 
originally  antagonized  Washington  voters,  but 
MtTCHEtx  has  proved  a  pleasant  surprise.  He 
started  off  by  sponsoring  a  bill  for  a  Colum- 
bia Valley  Authority,  and  he  soon  will  amend 
the  bill  to  pattern  It  Identically  after  the 
TV  A. 

As  a  member  of  the  Mead  War  Investigat- 
ing Committee.  Mitchell  has  fought  to  re- 
tain industry  en  the  west  coast,  rather  than 
allowing  the  Eastern  monopolies  to  recover 
their  former  stranglehold.  On  Labor  Day 
Mitchell  said  that  the  workers  of  the  Na- 
tion had  a  right  to  share  In  the  exorbitant 
profits  earned  by  management  during  the 
war.  MrrcHELL  Is  a  former  newspaperman. 
He  comes  from  Montana  and  he  is  a  .son  of 
Harry  B  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

John  M.  Coftee.  Representative  from  Ta- 
coma.  13  the  most  consistently  liberal  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives.  No 
crusade  for  the  underprivileged  takes  place 
without  his  support.  He  Is  rapidly  ascend- 
ing to  a  position  In  the  lower  House  compa- 
rable to  that  occupied  in  the  upper  Chamber 
by  George  Norris.  CorFEE  led  the  long  fight 
to  withdraw  recognition  from  Franco  Spam. 
He  campaigned  against  shipments  of  scrap- 
iron  to  Imperial  Japan.  He  exposed  the  com- 
mercial Interests  behind  the,<e  policies. 

He  has  bee:.  ' r.o  principal  congressional 
authority  on  1--'-^.  .Vmerica  and  an  invalu- 
able exp>oser  of  corrupt  and  tmdemocratic 
governments  south  of  the  border.  Coffee 
has  been  vigilant  in  demonstrating  the  In- 
trigu*-  of  the  big  oil  companies  in  bolstering 
local  tyrants  in  South  America  and  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

CoFFrE  is  an  outstanding  champion  of  pub- 
lic ownership,  a  position  he  fills  naturally, 
for  his  own  city  of  Tacoma,  with  a  municipal 
power  plant,  has  iVie  lowest  light  bills  in  the 
United  States.  Whon  other  Congressmen 
hesitate.  Coffee  v.:.:  w^Ae  into  a  touchy  is- 
sue. His  reputation  for  fe.irlessness  has  made 
hmi  leader  of  the  liberal  congressional  bloc. 
A  graduate  of  Yale  I  i  .^  School.  Coffee  will 
probably  be  either  Gv.M;nor  or  Senator  some 
day.  His  secretary,  Paul  Olson,  is  also  an 
cutstandiBg  liberal  who  has  been  active  in 
the  labor  movement 

JliN  .V  M.  Jack-,  'v  R  ■-;.-.-.•  ,•  :-  ::  .■; 
F\>-  .  •  (-present-  ^  i^t-  .:  A-^..;.  ,i  -  y :  •.:  r, 
lumbt-r  districts   in    tli.     i;  ;■{  .■    , 
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ers  have  found  him  an  effective  champion, 
despite  his  youthful  years.  He  Is  also  a  con- 
servationist who  realizes  that  protection  of 
our  dwindling  virgin  timber  Is  in  the  real 
Interests  of  the  lumber  workers.  Jackson 
supported  the  bill  for  the  Olympic  National 
Park,  although  sawmill  owners  tried  to 
make  the  workers  believe  that  this  conser- 
vation measure  would  reduce  employment 
opportunities. 

As  chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Jackson  has  advocated  increasing  bene- 
fits and  privileges  for  the  minority  from 
which  this  continent  was  wrested  by  the 
whites.  Jackson  opposed  the  Dies  commit- 
tee methods  and  voted  consistently  against 
funds  for  these  witch  hunts.  Along  with 
Magnuson.  Jackson  has  been  the  principal 
congressional  authority  on  Alaska.  He  now 
Is  seeking  a  development  authority  which 
will  help,  financially  and  otheiwise,  in  the 
establishment  of  veterans  on  Alaskan  land. 
Wh3n  choice  war  Jobs,  such  as  OPA  and  WPB 
chairmanship  went  to  power-trust  people 
in  the  Northwest.  Jackson  led  the  protests 
from  the  liberals.  He  is  a  bachelor  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  Capitals  most  enticing 
matrimonial  catches. 

Jack  recently  led  a  heroic  fight  to  prevent 
the  national  vast  wartime  merchant  marine 
from  being  frittered  away  to  shipping  com- 
panies for  scandalously  low  prices. 

HtJCH  De  Lacy,  Representative  from 
Seattle,  is  one  of  the  most  controversial  fig- 
ures in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Some 
liberals  criticize  hmi  "for  voting  so  closely 
with  the  leftist  M.abcantonio,  of  New  York, 
on  many  major  questions.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  since  his  election  in  1944  he  has 
been  one  of  the  most  militant  fighters  for 
progressive  legislation.  In  addition,  his 
scholarly  and  well -documented  speeches 
have  pleasantly  surprised  even  his  most 
bitter  critics. 

De  Lacy  has  not  hesitated  to  go  beneath  the 
surface  of  important  issues.  When  the  coun- 
try was  indignant  over  the  fact  that  return- 
ing war  heroes  were  being  transported  trans- 
continentally  in  dirty  day  coaches  De  Lact 
showed  that  railroad  preside'nts  and  lumber 
barons  were  using  private  cars.  He  told  the 
House  how  the  president  of  the  Great  North- 
ern had  gone  to  Glacier  National  Park  In  a 
private  car.  while  the  same  line  was  hauling 
war  heroes  in  coaches.  Indignant  railroad 
workers  sent  De  Lacy  sub  rosa  information 
to  add  to  this  expose.  De  Lacy's  secretary. 
Richard  Sellar,  is  nationally  known  for  tlie 
fact  that  in  1936  he  led  the  famous  guild 
strike  which  closed  the  Hearst  Post-Intelli- 
gencer in  Seattle  for  nearly  100  days. 

Charles  R.  Savage.  Representative  from 
SheltOB.  has  one  of  the  most  spe<:tacular  and 
unique  labor  backgrounds  of  any  Member  of 
either  House.  He  has  worked  at  nearly  every 
job  in  the  lumber  industry,  including  that 
of  high-climber.  The  high-climber  is  the 
man  who  scales  the  trunk  of  a  225-foot  Doug- 
las fir  and  saws  off  the  needled  top,  while 
the  tree  sways  like  a  flagpole  In  a  storm. 
Savage  has  been  an  officer  of  both  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  CIO  loggers'  unions,  and  he  has  helped 
tulld  many  power  dams. 

Savage,  unlike  some  who  rose  from  the 
ranks  of  labor.  Is  true  to  this  workman's 
background. 

Hal  Holmes,  Representative  from  Ellens- 
burg,  Is  one  of  the  two  Republicans  in  the 
Washington  State  congressional  delegation. 
The  men  already  mentioned  are  all  Demo- 
crats. Holmes,  a  former  college  professor, 
is  also  a  livestock  rancher.  He  Is  not  as 
liberal  as  the  Democrats  but  he  has  opposed 
Dies  committee  continuations,  and  he  has 
stood  Up  against  local  power  companies  in 
his  district  to  favor  Federal  construction  of 
transmission  lines.  Grand  Cotilee  Dam.  big- 
gest power  project  on  earth,  is  in  Holmes' 
constituency.  The  utilities  would  like  to 
distribute  this  energy.  Holmxs  has  insisted 
tha:  tho  Government  build  transmission 
•  ..:  all  the  people  can  get  the  full 
btin'iii  v:  t;-.-  Coulee  hydroelectric  output. 


Walt  Horan.  Representative  from  Wenat- 
chee.  is  the  most  conservative  memljer  of 
the  Washington  congressional  delegation. 
He  and  Holmes  are  the  sole  Republicans  in 
the  group.  Horan  follows  GOP  policy,  as  set 
down  by  Joe  Martin,  on  most  issues.  Yet 
he  is  ndt  a  reactionary  and  on  questions  of 
power  he  sometimes  follows  the  lead  of 
Rufus  Woods.  Republican  editor  of  the 
Wenatcfcee  Daily  World,  who  is  the  principal 
newspaper  advocate  of  a  Columbia  Basin 
Authority  modeled  directly  on  the  TVA. 
Horan  fcad  a  distinguished  record  in  World 
War  I.  He  is  a  fruitgrower  and  packer. 
Wenatcliee  being  the  apple  capital  of  th« 
inland  ^mplre. 

So  th^re  It  is — Washington's  delegation  to 
Capitol  Hill.  In  some  respects  the  delega- 
tion is  ipotty.  Not  all  the  men  are  liberal 
on  all  (^estions.  For  that  matter,  who  Is? 
Perhaps  there  is  no  Senator  George  Norria 
or  "Fighting  Bob"  La  Follette  in  the 
group,  aUthough  some  day  John  Coffee  may 
rank  as  one  of  the  country's  foremost  pro- 
gressive$  of  the  past  decade.  But  by  and 
large,  considered  as  a  unit.  I  would  field  this 
delegatiijn  against  that  from  any  other  of  the 
48  Statefe. 


Shotgun  Shell: 


E^TTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  A.  L.  MM 


R 


of   NEBRASi.,. 


Wednesday.  October  24,  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  October  12  the  Department  of 
Commerce  made  the  following  announce- 
ment: 

Duck,  pheasant,  and  other  small-game 
hunters  will  have  plenty  of  12-gage  shotgun 
shells  on  hand  this  fall  for  their  favorite 
sport.  Over  40,000.000  roimds  of  12-gage 
shells,  fiozen  for  military  use  since  the  start 
of  the  vkr.  will  be  sold  this  month  to  dealers 
throughfaut  the  11  United  States  regional 
offices  of  the  Office  of  Surplus  Property. 

The  report  further  states  that— 

Supplies  of  shotgun  shells  for  civilian  usa 
have  be^n  extremely  short  and  the  return 
of  this  ammunition  to  dealers'  shelves  In 
time  fof  the  hunting  seasons  will  be  wel- 
comed l^y  sportsmen   the  country  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  catch  in  this  wel- 
come niews  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
shells  a|-e  loaded  with  No.  8  birdshot  and 
the  balance  with  00  buckshot.  That 
definitely  is  not  good  news  to  the  hunters 
for  no  Hunter  cares  to  use  either  of  these 
loads  tpT  ducks,  pheasants,  or  rabbits. 
Just  wly  these  shells  should  be,  loaded 
with  tHat  size  shot  could  only  be  an- 
swered by  the  bureaucrats.  The  dealers 
buying  this  size  shot  will  find  that  they 
will  lon^  remain  upon  their  shelves. 


Michigan    Democratic    Congrejsmen    En- 
dorse Labor's  Take-Home-Pay  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JC    N    ESINSKI 

Ol-   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  24.  1945 

Mr.  I^SINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day afternoon  the  Democratic  Members 
or  the  Michigan  delegation  held  a  caucus 
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and  agreed  upon  a  statement  relative  to 
the  take-home  pay  of  industrial  workers. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  take-home 
pay  should  and  must  be  maintained,  and 
under  permission  granted  I  Insert  at  this 
point  a  statement  releasetl  to  the  press: 

TAKE-HOME  PAT  CAN  BI  MAmT^UNXD.  SHOtTUJ  B« 
MAINTAINED,  AND  MUST  BE  MAINTAINED 

We.  your  Congressmen,  know  that  the  take- 
home  pay  of  industrial  workers  can,  should, 
and  must  be  maintained. 

1.  We  know  industrial  workers'  take-home 
pay  can  be  maintained,  because  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  made  ample 
provision  through  generous  tax  rebates  for 
the  postwar  of  American  industry.  Wartime 
net  profits  of  billions  of  dollars  have  provided 
industry  with  the  means  to  maintain  take- 
home  pay  necessary  for  a  decent  American 
standard  of  living. 

2.  We  know  that  industrial  workers'  take- 
home  pay  should  be  maintained,  because 
workers  cannot  support  their  families  at  a 
decent  American  standard  of  living  with  a 
large  percent  reduction  in  take-home  pay. 
In  view  of  the  continued  high  cost  of  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  We  ir  Congress  never 
again  want  to  be  called  upon  to  appropriate 
funds  for  relief  in  this  land  of  plenty. 

We    know   that   Industrial    workers'    take- 
home  pay  must  be  maintair.ed.  because  the 
welfare  of  every  American  In  every  walk  of 
life,  the  merchant  and  professional  man,  the 
nurse   and   the   beautician,  the   Janitor  and 
the  taxi  driver;  yes,  the  welfare  of  every  Amer- 
ican depends  on  protecting  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  Industrial  worker. 
John  Lesinski. 
Sixteenth  District.  Chairman 
Michigan  Democratic  Delegation. 
George  D.  O'Br  en. 
Thirteenth  Distr  ct.  Secretary. 
George  G.  Sadovski, 

First  District. 
John  D.  Dingeli., 

Fifteenth  District. 
Prank  Hock, 

Tvcelfth  District. 
Louis  C.  RABAtrr. 

Fourtetmth  District. 


A  Plug  for  H    R    3'C9.  T         .ablish  Gov- 

tain     Iht      (ai.xf     ar;d     L  iff     v     i'rfr.J 
Disease    From  the  .'^aturclay  Review 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  WILLIA.M  U  STrVFNSON 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  24,  1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cord with  the  purposes  of  H.  R.  3939  the 
objective  of  which  is  to  establish  a  per- 
manent fund  for  use  in  finding  the  cause 
and  cure  of  cancer  and  Infantile  paral- 
ysis, is  the  following  paragraph  taken 
from  an  editorial  in  the  Saturday  Review, 
titled  "Modern  Man  Is  Obsolete,  "  by 
Norman  Cousins: 

What  a  fantastic  Irony  that  organized  sci- 
ence knows  the  secret  of  the  atom,  but  as  yet 
knows  not  a  fig  about  the  common  cold. 
Who  can  tell  what  advances  in  medical 
knowledge  might  accrue  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind  If  as  much  mobUhed  effort  were 
put  Into  the  study  of  man  as  there  has  been 
of  matter?  Cancer.  he;irt  dlMase.  nephritis, 
leukemia,  enoephalitla.  poJiomyeUtla.  arterl- 
oscleroals,    aplastic    anemia- til    these    are 


anomalies  In  the  modem  world:  there  is  no 
reason  why  mobilized  research  should  not  be 
directed  at  their  causes  and  cure. 

I  am  setting  forth  a  letter  received 
from  Mr.  Cousins  relative  to  my  bill 
H.  R.  3939: 

The  Saturday  Rxvnw  of  Lttsratuiiz. 

NeiD  York,  N.  Y. 
Representative  William  H.  STr\KNSON, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Stevenson:  I  congratulate  you  for 
your  bill  on  cancer  and  polio  research.     I  am 
completely  in  accord  with  what  you  say. 
Sincerely, 

Norman  Cousins. 


Air  Policy  Commission  Would  Be  Valuable 
in  Establishing  Definite  Pattern  by 
Which  To  Proceed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JKNNiMaj  RANDulPH 

or  WEST   \'TRGIN1A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  25,  1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appears  to  be  a  considerable  sentiment  in 
Congress,  and  throughout  the  country, 
for  a  definite  aviation  policy  for  the 
United  States.  It  was  in  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  that  I  first  presented  the 
House  joint  resolution  to  establish  an 
Air  Policy  Commission.  This  measure 
was  reintroduced  on  January  3,  1945,  as 
House  Joint  Resolution  20.  Its  provi- 
sions are  as  follows: 

Joint  resolution  on  establishing  an  Air 
Policy  Commission 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  establishhig  of 
sound  national  policies  on  the  problems 
created  by  and  associated  with  present  and 
future  developments  in  military  and  civil 
aviation  is  essential  both  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
achievement  of  full  employment  and  Im- 
proved standards  of  living. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Air  Policy  Commission  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission")  to  make  a  full 
study  and  Investigation  of  the  problems  cre- 
ated by  and  associated  with  present  and 
future  developments  in  military  and  civU 
aviation  and  to  recommend  basic  national 
policies  on  (1)  air  power  as  an  instrument  of 
national  defense  and  International  security 
and  (2)  the  expansion  of  civil  aviation. 

(b)  No  later  than  6  months  aifter  the  com- 
mencement of  its  oF>erations.  the  Commlsr 
sion  shall  transmit  Its  first  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  to- 
gether with  such  suggestions  for  legislation 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable;  and 
the  Commission  shall  from  time  to  time  sub- 
mit such  additional  recommendations  as  It 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable,  or  as  may 
be  requested  by  the  President  or  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress. 

Szc.  3.  The  Commission  shaU  be  composed 
of  the  following  members: 

(1)  Two  Members  of  the  Senate,  one  from 
the  majority  party  and  one  from  the  minor- 
ity party,  to  be  selected  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate:  and  two  Members  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  one  from  the  majority 
parly  and  one  from  the  minority  party,  to  be 
selected  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(3)  F^our  members  oi  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Cktvernment.  to  be  selected  by  the 
President,  who  h&ve  special  competence  with 


respect  to  the  problems  and  policies  rclenrd 
to  in  section  2  of  this  Joint  resolution,  and 
who  shall  serve  in  a  personal  capacity  rather 
than  as  representatives  of  any  department  or 
agency. 

(3)  Six  public  members  from  Industry, 
science,  labor,  and  other  sections  of  the 
national  economy,  not  directly  engaged  in 
the  aircraft  manufacturing  or  air  transpwrt 
industries,  to  be  selected  by  the  Pre-«ident. 
who  shaU  serve  in  a  personal  capacity  rather 
than  as  representatives  of  any  particular 
groups  or  Interests. 

(4)  A  chairman,  to  be  selected  by  the 
President 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  to  administer  such  oaths,  and  to  take 
such  testimony  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Sec  5.  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
s\ich  officers,  experts,  and  employees  as  It 
deems  necessary  for  the  performance  of  Its 
duties.  The  heads  of  the  executive  agencies, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  shaU  de- 
tail or  engage  personnel  temporarily  to  assist 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  may 
utilize  such  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services  as  it  may  deem  necessary.  The  com- 
mission may  utilize  the  services,  informa- 
tion, and  facilities  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shell,  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  its  members,  determine  its  rules 
of  procedure,  and  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  Commission  by  this  Joint  resolution  may 
he  exercised  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  iu 
mebers.  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed,  from  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  this  act,  for  the  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  xhem  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  as  such 
members. 

Sec.  7.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasur>-  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the 
sum  of  tlOOOOO  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Joint  resolution.  The  Commission  may 
mpke  such  expenditures  as  It  deems  advis- 
able within  the  limitB  herein  authorized. 

EEC.    8.  The    authority    conferred    by    this 
Joint  resolution  shall  expire  on  December  31 
1946. 

Editorial  comment  In  recent  days 
focuses  attention  on  this  important  pro- 
posal. At  this  point  I  insert  the  follow- 
ing comment  from  the  American  Aviation 
of  October  11,  1945: 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  industry  and 
Capitol  HIU  circles  today  that  the  Mead 
committee,  which  yesterday  listened  to  testi- 
mony of  east  coast  aircraft  presidcnu.  would 
recommend  to  the  Senate  passage  of  legis- 
lation which  would  create  an  investigating 
board  to  serve  the  function  performed  by 
the  Morrow  Board  following  World  War  I. 

Senator  Hugh  B.  Mitchkll.  chairman  of 
the  Mead  subcommittee.  a«ked  all  of  the 
witnesses  their  reactions  to  the  creation  of 
such  a  board,  and  in  all  cases  the  response 
was  enthusiastically  in  support  of  such  a 
move.  His  committee  had  received  a  sim- 
ilar response  when  west  coaat  aircraft  man- 
ufacturers were  heard  by  the  committee  at 
Seattle  last  month. 

The  President's  Aircraft  Board  f  Morrow 
Board)  was  created  September  12.  1925.  after 
more  than  20  committees  had  Investigated 
the  aircraft  situation  without  bringing  forth 
any  constructive  resulu.  The  Board  had 
been  appomted  1  week  after  Septemt>er 
5.  1925.  when  Billy  Mitchell  had  charged  the 
Army  and  Navy  w;th  "Incompetence,  crim- 
inal negligence,  and  aUnott  treasonable* 
dereliction  of  thel"  duties  While  Mitchell 
later  was  court-maitlaled,  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  followed  his  charges  with  « 
raoommancteUon  V)  the  PrMtdent  that  • 
committee   be   appointed   'lor   the   ptirpoM 
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of  m&Jclng  a  study  of  the  best  means  of 
developing  and  applying  aircraft  In  the 
national  defense." 

The  President's  Aircraft  Board  headed  by 
Dwlght  Morrow,  worked  rapidly  and  by  De- 
cember of  1925  had  recommended  to  Con- 
srreas  legislation  which  In  May  of  1926  re- 
sulted In  the  passage  of  the  Air  Corps  Act, 
the  Air  Commerce  Act  and  an  Army  and  Navy 
aircraft  development  and  production  pro- 
gram. 

Numerous  congressional  committees  today 
have  been  flouiiderlng  around  with  studies 
and  Investigations  of  this  country's  postwar 
Air  Force  needs  and  there  were  Indications 
today  that  the  War  and  Navy  Department, 
following  the  precedent  of  1925,  might  beat 
the  Mead  committee  In  recommending  to  the 
President  the  creation  of  a  board  to  do  the 
Job  that  was  done  by  the  Morrow  Board  In 
1925. 

RESEARCH    PROGRAM    PARAMOUNT 

There  was  some  feeling  In  Industry  circles 
that  If  such  a  board  is  created.  Army,  Navy 
and  the  aircraft  Indu.stry  should  be  repre- 
sented only  In  a  technical  advisory  capacity 
to  eliminate  selfish  interests  from  having  a 
too  important  role  In  the  policy  recom- 
mendations. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  In  yester- 
day's Dally.  Alfred  Marchcv,  president  of 
Republic  Aviation  Cor;  H  M  Horner,  presi- 
dent of  United  Aircraft  C..:p  .  and  Harry  T. 
Rowland,  vice  president  of  Glenn  L.  Martin 
Co.,  appeared   before  the  committee. 

All  of  these  witnesses  agreed  upon  the 
need  of  a  basic  and  applied  research  program 
which  would  keep  this  country  In  the  fore- 
front In  aviation  developments  and  sufficient 
Government  contracts,  which  plus  peacetime 
manufacturing,  would  enable  this  country  to 
keep  alive  an  Industry  which  helped  give  the 
Allied  Nations  complete  supremacy  in  the  air 
In  this  war  and  which  would  be  ready,  on 
the  basis  of  quick  expansion,  to  meet  the 
possible  threats  of  aggression  in  the  future. 

Charles  T.  Lucey.  Scripps -Howard  staff 
writer,  gives  the  follnwins  intpresting 
.^tory  a.s  it  appean  d  m  '.!>■  W.i -iiington 
Diif.v  N--v\s  '  f  Oi-'-'t)er  19,  1945; 

Cre;it:(!ii  uf  n  special  ( unur.i.ssitai  of  men  of 
outstanding  ability  to  study  and  recommend 
a  national  aviation  p<ilicy  will  be  proposed 
In  the  Senate  soon.     It  may  get  the  support 

t  r  :;i-  Nr  ...1  W..r  I:.v,b- ;;.,•;::}  C    :;::-:■  Utce. 

6.':..."  V  M:tl:il:.i..  Dfiiu^c: ..:.  ..f  WasJii!^??- 
ton,  ch,i:;n;  .:.  >  t  a  subcommittee  of  the  M  i  i 
committee  '^iuch  has  been  studying  vaiiuiis 
phra.ses  of  peacetime  air  policy,  announced 
'.>d.'.v  ;u'  would  intndure  ,i  resolution  for 
a:;    ii.di'pfr.dent   civilian   >f.;ciy. 

T!.r  Investigation  proba; v  w  uld  be 
n-.iKifi^'d  -■mewhat  on  the  l^-'o  sn.dy  made 
hv  t!;t«  B  \'.r.;i  lUMiled  by  the  late  Dwight  W. 
M"!  w  At  a  tune  when  there  was  wlde- 
.vp:-  ,id  d.  -a'^rpeinent  over  United  States  air 
]H>licy,  the  M  r-  ■x  B  .ri  produced  a  report 
whlrh  help-  i  .r:  .i  <.  ■  .;:se  in  both  military 
ii:'.:i    cv;!;.,:.     iviation. 

S<^r:rt!t  r  Fft;  .t'SON.  Republican,  of  Michl- 
c  .::  ; ;  ,u:;  :.k'  the  supporters  of  the  idea  who 
believe  that  a  civilian  board's  investigation 
w.iuld  have  nd'.antages. 

AT     M   CONSroERED 

T]'.*'  r:  :•.,  t  ',  -^'iv  .;-  '-TiVisioned  by  8ome. 
u  va'.ti  r  ;k  >  .:.-^  .-.-'■■  ,::.•  'he  change  in  war- 
l.sre  h:i  u;jht  about  by  d.e  atomic  bomb  and 

p'.; -dt'd  missiles 

Such  rUn,i;v-  ..:^  R-  ■;:  ^rd  M  B.ir-;  h  Herbert 
Hi^'UT,  Ka:I  C\niun.:)U.  p/fs.drii!  ,,;  M.issa- 
chii.^e't.*  I:L<ti'ute  of  Te'.dr.:  l^-iw  Admiral 
Wddar-i  D  Le.div,  and  G.  v  E.:I  W.irren.  of 
C'aU:'iTi:..i  a;ie..dy  are  beir.g  sugcesretl  for  the 
b<  ard. 

The  av:at;rn  ;:uiii5trv  a-  --u.rl^  has  exprt^^sed 
!.'  \  >^w  bu:  ;. iKneri'Us  i:'d:\  iiinal  Ci;i"np,i:iy 
p:r-.de:i:s,  qtKsi;i.iiied  by  the  M  .:d  Q'VM-a::- 


tee,  have  favored  such  a  study.  There  has 
been  some  feeling  in  the  industry  that  the 
greatest  need  of  the  moment  is  to  adjust 
research  and  production  programs  to  It. 

WHEEE   ARE   WE   GOING? 

"No  one  seems  to  have  any  very  conclusive 
approach  to  the  whole  aviation  picture."  said 
Senator  MrrcHEU..  "The  Navy  requested 
•  156.000.000  for  aviation  developmental  work, 
but  this  was  cut  to  $61,000,000  in  the  Budget 
Bureau.  This  shows  there  is  no  agreement 
on  policy." 

The  Morrow  Board  grew  out  of  charges  by 
the  late  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell  that  the  Army 
and  Navy  were  neglecting  aviation.  It  was 
appointed  by  President  Coolidge.  and  after  a 
3-montll  study  it  brought  forward  a  5-year 
procurement  program  for  military  aviation, 
and  recommendations  in  civilian  air  develop- 
ment which  helped  mold  the  first  Air  Com- 
merce Act  of  1926. 

The  Martin.sburg.  W.  Va..  Journal  of 
October  19,  1945,  published  in  the  district 
which  I  represent,  carried  the  following 
timely  comment: 

A     NEW     MORROW     BOARD 

The  past  few  weeks  have  produced  an  un- 
mistakable ground  swell  of  public  and  official 
enthusiasm  for  a  new  and  expanded  Morrow 
Board  which  would  dc  for  our  present  prob- 
lems of  air  defense  what  that  body  did  for 
the  problems  of  20  years  ago. 

Today,  of  course,  the  situation  Is  not  the 
same,  nor  are  the  problems  the  same.  The 
so-called  "Morrow  Board"  was  created  in 
Septembet  1925  by  President  Coolidge  as  a 
consequence  of  Brig.  Gen.  Billy  Mitchell's 
sensational  accusation  that  the  Army  and 
Navy,  in  the  administration  of  their  air  serv- 
ices, were  "incompetent,  criminally  negli- 
gent, and  almost  treasonable." 

Now  we  have  just  won  a  war  In  which  a 
superb  military  air  organization  played,  a 
leading  part.  There  Is  no  thought  of  criti- 
cizing any  part  of  that  contribution.  Yet 
there  is  need  of  a  new  Morrow  Board.  The 
coming  of  peace  has  left  -s  with  no  policy, 
or  rather  a  confusion        policies. 

American  military  aviation  got  its  first 
real  impetus  and  direction  from  the  Morrow 
Board.  Its  recommendations  to  Congress  re- 
.'ulted.  among  other  things,  in  passage  of  the 
Air  Corps  and  Air  Commerce  Acts,  which 
might  be  considered  our  constitution  for  avi- 
ation Through  them  the  Under  Secretary- 
ships for  Air  were  set  up  In  the  War,  Navy, 
and  Commerce  Departments. 

The  Morrow  Board  mapped  programs  for 
the  design  and  production  of  military  air- 
craft, and  for  the  development  of  civil  aero- 
nautics. Had  the  former  program  been 
followed,  the  coming  of  war  might  have 
found  this  country  with  a  more  efficient 
nucleus  of  aircraft  production  than  that 
hurriedly  set  up  to  fill  French  and  British 
orders  in  1940. 

Congress  could  use  suggestions  for  such  a 
wise  program  again,  a  program  which  this 
time  would  be  followed  up  carefully  and  com- 
pletely. Perhaps  a  new  Morrow  Board  could 
not  provide  a  set  of  pat  answers  and  precise 
blueprints.  But  at  least  it  could  take  unto 
itself  some  of  our  more  serious  problems  of 
national  defense,  hold  hearings  which  would 
provide  the  best  available  opinion  as  to  their 
solution,  and  try  to  Integrate  the  sum  of  this 
opinion  and  the  members'  own  thinking  to- 
ward a  workable  policy. 

Some  of  the  questions  such  a  Board  would 
have  to  consider  may  be  discussed  later.  It 
is  en.  K-h  now  to  suggest  that  the  present 
acttv.::.3  f  some  congressional  committees, 
the  general  attitude  of  a  research-conscious 
Cnntrress.  statementa  of  several  Army  and 
N'a-v  leader.^  .i:.d  the  tone  of  much  of  the 
N  .:;  !.  s  pre?-  ::.ri.  'i*o  that  the  formation 
or  1  :.e\v  M  r:  ,v  B_.  r  .  is  not  only  desirable 
bvi*:  ;ne-/i'.ib;e 


The  Sunday  Exponent-Telegram,  of 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va..  October  21,  1945,  dis- 
cusses the  proposal  in  the  following 
manners 

A  NEW  MORROW  BOARD 

At  leait  a  half  dozen  vitally  important 
questions  will  confront  any  new  committee 
which  the  President  might  appoint  to  formu- 
late an  iir  policy  for  our  national  defense. 
Such  a  (jommittee  would  find  its  problems 
considerably  more  complex  than  those  which 
the  Mon^w  Board  faced  In  establishing  our 
air  policjl  of  20  years  ago. 

But  tljere  also  would  be  a  reasonable  as- 
surance (that.  In  contrast  to  the  Morrow 
Board's  Experience;  the  new  policy  recom- 
mendatidns  would  be  heeded.  The  country 
is  no  loiiger  complacent.  Most  Americans 
now  realize  that  their  lives  and  futures  are 
Intimatejy  linked  to  the  future  of  their  mili- 
tary defense.  They  want  to  know  the  an- 
swers to  such  questions  as  these: 

What  effect  will  the  harnessing  of  atomic 
energy  hpve  on  the  problem  of  national  de- 
fense? 

That  \$  obviously  the  most  important  and 
least  answerable  question  of  all.  But  at  least 
a  new  Mqrrow  Board  might  recommend  facili- 
ties whi(}h  would  give  American  science  the* 
fullest  pjDSfilble  assistance  In  trying  to  find 
the  ans\*er. 

Shoul4  all  branches  of  the  service  be  put 
under  a  unified  command? 

This  la  a  touchy,  confused,  and  controver- 
sial subject  which  Congress  is  in  no  appar- 
ent hurry  to  settle.  The  decision  of  a  Board 
of  distli^guished  private  citizens  and  Con- 
gress' own  best-informed  leaders  should  help 
the  legislators  In  making  their  ultimate 
choice. 

What  felze  peacetime  air  force  wUl  be  re- 
quired to  meet  our  own  defense  needs  and 
our  obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Organizajtion,  and  still  be  economically 
feasible? 

What  Government  policies  should  be 
adopted  to  stimulate  a  healthy  rate  of 
technological   progress? 

What  peacetime  nucleus  of  production 
should  l»e  maintained  In  the  aviation  in- 
dustry to  insure  a  rapid  expansibility  In  time 
of  emergjency? 

What  part  should  civil  aviation  and  air- 
craft exports  play  In  support  of  the  peace- 
time military  aircraft  industry? 

Can  we  afford  to  neglect  air  power  In  the 
thought  that  It  is  an  Inadequate  defense 
against  the  "push-button  war"  of  the  fu- 
ture, or  ^hall  be  continue  to  depend  on  and 
support  the  evolution  of  military  aviation, 
which  hts  brought  the  world  to  the  threshold 
of  that  *'push-button  war"? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  depend,  to 
a  great  pxtent,  on  public  sentiment  as  re- 
flected in  congressional  appropriations.  At 
present  ithe  military  aviation  program  has 
been  cu|  back,  at  the  Budget  Bureau's  sug- 
gestion, to  2.5  percent  of  its  wartime  peak. 

Certaltily  a  big  military  aircraft  schedule 
Is  out  of  the  question.  But  it  must  be  de- 
cided wttether  the  present  program  of  2.400 
military  planes  a  year  is  enough  to  keep 
intact  tke  expansible  industrial  core  of  re- 
search, development,  and  production  i^hlch 
seems  essential  to  maintain  our  air  security. 

In  Aero  Digest  of  January  15,  1945.  I 
advocated  the  creation  of  such  a  group 
in  the  following  language: 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United  States 
to  create  an  "Air  Policy  Commission"  for  a 
full  stufly  and  exhaustive  Investigation  of 
problemi  created  by  developments  in  military 
and  civU  aviation.  Basic  national  policies 
should  be  established  on  alrpower  as  an 
Instrument  of  national  defense.  International 
security,  and  the  expansion  of  civil  aviation. 

Such  $  commission  would  have  character- 
istics of  the  "Morrow  Board"  set  up  by  Presi- 
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dent  Coolidge  in  1925.  out  of  which  came, 
partially  at  least,  the  Air  Corps  Act  of  1926; 
and  which  in  turn,  resulted  In  the  designa- 
tion of  Aviation  Assistants  to  the  Secretaries 
of  Commerce.  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

One  lesson  this  terrible  struggle  has  taught 
us — a  lesson  that  our  airmen  have  been  try- 
ing to  pound  into  our  heads  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century— Is  that  our  future  world  trade 
Is  clearly  bound  up  with  the  development 
of  flying.  The  nation  with  the  best  and  the 
most  planes,  the  best  and  the  most  highly 
trained  pUots.  the  best  a-nd  most  Ingenious 
designers,  laboratory  technicians,  and  pro- 
ductive capacity  will,  at  that  time,  be  In  a 
favored  position. 

Many  other  factors  will  enter  into  the 
problem.  There  must  be  national  ability  for 
long-range  vision  in  a  field  so  vital  to  world 
stability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
reasons  for  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion are  even  more  compelling  today  than 
they  were  at  the  time  of  its  initial  pres- 
entation to  Congress  in  1944.  America 
must  retain  its  leadership  In  aviation. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  have  a  bas- 
ically sound  program  which  will  serve 
our  peacetime  needs  and  be  available 
in  time  of  necessity.  I  respectfully  urge 
Members  of  Congress  to  study  the  pro- 
posal with  a  newpoint  of  benefiting  the 
United  States  and  accomplishing  a  plan 
for  international  cooperation  and  se- 
curity. 


M\m 


Anniversar,  of  Czechoslovak 

I  nfJ"Denden^e 
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HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  25,  1945 

Mr.  STEF.'^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  27  years 
ago,  on  October  28,  1918.  the  proclama- 
tion of  Czechoslovak  independence  was 
read  from  the  steps  of  the  Prague  Mu- 
seum. As  Bohemia  celebrated  its  re- 
lease from  303  years  of  bondage,  the 
black  and  yellow  flags  of  the  Hapsburgs 
and  the  Austrian  double  eagle  were  torn 
down  from  public  buildings.  The  citi- 
zens of  "golden  Prague,"  justly  promi- 
nent among  European  cities  for  over 
twelve  centuries,  jammed  St.  Vaclav's 
Square  to  listen  to  the  tidings  of  libera- 
tion. 

There  was  then — and  there  is  now— 
a  vital  American  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  independent  Czechoslovakian  peo- 
ple. The  draft  of  the  Czechoslovak  dec- 
laration of  independence  was  prepared 
by  that  great  patriot  and  lover  of  liberty, 
Tomas  Garrigue  Masaryk,  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  That  document  was  signed 
in  Independence  Hall.  Philadelphia,  on  ' 
the  26th  of  October  1918.  Masaryk  ac- 
tually sat  in  the  same  chair  once  occu- 
pied by  John  Hancock,  signer  of  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence, 
when  he  affixed  his  signature  to  that 
memorable  message  of  Czechoslovak  lib- 
eration. 

These  incidents  are  enduring  symbols 
of  the  community  of  interests  between 


Czechoslovaks  and  Americans.  Their 
significance  is  accentuated  by  the  con- 
sistent support  of  their  adopted  country 
by  Americans  of  Czechoslovak  origin.  In 
thfs  country  today,  there  are  api^xi- 
mately  a  million  and  a  half  Americans 
of  Czechoslovak  ancestry.  Ten  percent 
of  this  number  were  inducted  into  the 
American  flghting  forces  during  the  re- 
cent war.  In  addition,  this  number  was 
swelled  in  the  early  days  of  the  conflict 
by  a  substantial  force  of  volunteers  On 
January  19.  1942.  Vladimir  Hurban. 
Czechoslovak  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  opened  the  then-current  War 
bond  campaign  by  purchasing  the  first 
bond.  During  that  same  bond  campaign, 
at  a  conference  between  Jan  Masaryk] 
son  of  former  President  Thomas  Ma- 
saryk, and  representatives  of  the  fewer 
than  10,000  Americans  of  Czechoslovak 
ancestry  in  Baltimore,  a  bond  drive  goal 
of  half  a  million  dollars  was  agreed  upon 
and  later  oversubscribed.  In  our  mines, 
on  our  farms,  and  in  our  factories  Amer- 
icans whose  grandparents  called  the  hills 
of  Moravia  and  Bohemia  their  home 
labored  and  produced  for  final  victory. 

And  what  about  the  influence  of 
Americans  of  Czechoslovak  origin  on  all 
phases  of  American  life?  Does  your  son 
or  daughter  go  to  a  large  college  or  a 
State  university?  There  is  not  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  in  this  country 
which  does  not  have  one  or  more  pro- 
fe.<:sors  of  Czechoslovak  ancestry.  You 
American  travelers— your  way  has  been 
made  easier  because  of  the  bridges  de- 
signed by  Gustav  Lindenthal.  And 
American  music  lovers,  there  are  men 
and  women  of  Czechoslovak  descent  play- 
ing in  every  major  philharmonic  orches- 
tra. You  thrill  to  Anton  Dvorak's 
Humoresque  and  his  New  World  Sym- 
phony composed  in  Iowa.  You  hear 
Bed  rich  Smetana's  Bartered  Bride  and 
Karel  Weis'  The  Polish  Jew  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera.  You  read  Willa  Cather's 
My  Antonia,  telling  vividly  of  Czechoslo- 
vak pioneers  in  America.  Wherever  you 
look,  wherever  you  listen,  you  will  find 
powerful  reminders  of  the  effect  of 
Czechoslovak  culture  on  the  American 
way  of  life. 

In  my  own  home  State  of  Nebraska  I 
can  point  to  innumerable  instances  of 
the  Czechoslovakian  contribution  to  our 
civilization.  The  stiu-dy,  reliable,  intelli- 
gent, and  industrious  mechanics  of 
Omaha,  many  of  them  of  Czechoslovak 
ancestry,  helped  to  turn  out  the  necessi- 
ties of  war  as  they  are  now  helping  to 
reconvert  our  country  to  peace.  From 
the  Missouri  River  to  Elgin,  from  the 
South  Dakota  border  to  the  Platte.  Amer- 
ican farmers  whose  forefathers  farmed 
Czechoslovakian  valleys  harvested  the 
crops  that  fed  our  fighting  men  and  are 
today  helping  to  feed  Europe's  starving 
peoples. 

What  I  have  said  of  my  own  Nebraska 
could  well  be  said  of  Michigan,  of  Mon- 
tana, of  the  Dakotas.  of  Iowa,  of  Kansas, 
and  of  Texas. 

Why  were  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
so  easily  assimilated  into  the  life  stream 
of  the  United  States?  For  an  answer  to 
that  question  we  need  go  no  fiuther  than 


the  Czechoslovak   declaration   of  inde- 
pendence of  1918.    It  says,  in  part : 

We  accept  and  shall  adhere  to  the  Ideals  of 
modem  democracy,  as  thejr  have  been  the 
Ideals  of  our  nation  for  centuries.  We  ac- 
cept the  American  principles  as  Uld  down 
by  President  Wilson— the  principles  of  liber- 
ated mankind,  of  the  actual  equality  of  na- 
tions, and  of  government*  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
We.  the  nation  of  Comenlus.  cannot  but  ac- 
cept the  principles  expressed  m  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  prindplea 
of  Lincoln,  and  of  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  of  man  and  of  the  ciOeen. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  understand  the 
readiness  with  wlaich  Czechoslovaks  lake 
to  American  institutions  when  we  realue 
that  what  Thomas  Mas jirx'k  expressed  in 
these  imperishable  words  was  the  cen- 
tury-old desire  of  his  people  to  exist  and 
progress  under  freedom.  It  is  even  as 
Ruth  said  to  Naomi:  "Let  my  gods  be 
your  gods  and  my  people  be  your  people." 
Such  kinship  of  national  feeUng  is.  in- 
deed, a  rarity,  and  it  cannot  be  lightly 
forgotten. 

It  is  symbolic  of  the  unity  of  our  na- 
tional piu-poses  that  Thomas  Masaryk 
married  an  American  girl.  Charlotte  Gar- 
rigue. After  her  death  in  1923  he  wrote 
of  her : 

She  was  absolutely  uncompromising  and 
utterly  truthful.  These  two  qualities  had  a 
great  Influence  on  my  development.  Our 
whole  married  life  was  cooperation. 

This  was  more  than  a  matrimonial 
union:  it  was  the  marriage  of  two  peo- 
ples who  believed  in  the  common  de- 
nominator of  freedom. 

Today  Czechoslovakia  is  27  years  old. 
But  that  is  only  its  chronological  age. 

Actually,     the     Czechoslovak     people 

united  in  a  common  desire  for  freedom 

compose  a  much  older  nation.  They 
are  as  old  as  a  nation  as  the  Czecho- 
slovak. William  Paca.  who  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence.  They  are  as  old  as  a 
nation  as  their  first  forebearer  who  gave 
his  life  fighting  the  forces  of  aggression. 

We  honor  the  Czechoslovak  Nation 
and  the  Czechoslovak  people  on  this,  the 
day  of  their  independence.  The  distin- 
guished past  of  thLs  people  and  this 
nation  in  their  relationships  with  the 
United  States  points  the  way  toward  in- 
ternational understanding  by  its  very 
existence.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  past  is  only  the  prelude  to  the 
united  destinies  of  America  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Descendants  of  "Mayflower'  Passi 
and  Scientific  "Furriners' 


REMARKS 

HON.  CriETnOIii-iLLD 

OF  cal;;  v^  .:..-, 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRHSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  25.  1945 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  our  superpatnots  are  quick  to  yell 
"fm-riner"  when  the  narie  of  arty  for- 
eign-bom  person  is  discussed. 
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Althousli  my  anr-  tr,:-  landed  in  N-'i;h 
Carolina  before  tb..'  R-'Volutionary  War, 
I  .'-eldom  mer.'ion  i'.  N";tht-"i-  do  I  c  ia.n; 
any  spe'  lal  ci'-d;*  Ujv  tl;eir  \vi>e  decision. 
In  my  (^!).n;nn.  peoplt'  wr.o  make  a  f'-ti-h 
^■'■  tii''ir  aiic.-'.ry  are  :n  the  u.irc;.  c!" 
yhakf-p-'a:  f.  makii-is;  'much  ado  about 
not!::n--:  "  If  I  am  not  mi>taken.  the 
Jananc-f  ar*-  a'^'.]  c'fd  w.th  ancestor  wor- 
.■  i;:i)    a!;:l  a'v.k  .r  *h' rn  nn;\ 

NuA,  ;r  1.  a  f.u  I  that  tr.e  3/a^,^0U"€r 
was  a  small  boat  and  -ome  iriighty  fine 
prnplr  had  to  tak.'  a  later  boat.     I  even 

>  -■'•  !'-.r  .i-  to  .-ay  that  many  foreign- 
born  iJ'f  pi'-  uho  now  are  American  citi- 
2en,>  ar*"  better  patriots  than  some  of  the 
dej^eendf'nts  of  the  Mnv^.ouer  passengers. 
The  e-  i)t(  pie  wiap  American  flags 
nroimd  '  ::>  n;  '■!',.-  (in  <  ■.  cry  orca-:on,  but 
d' nv  the  pr.ru  :)):>•>  [,;;■  ul^ah  the  flas 
.^'and-  ():)  (itfar  pcMnt.  al.-o.  and  -a'i 
a.i  it  ma',  be  pi  Mijr.f  (.1  (;;;r  ^uperpa! :  ini.-, 
it  i.^  n'".''r;h.e;.  -.  ,,  Pu't  that  Anvrican- 
bdrn  pv'opli'  iio  lie!  hia'.e  tlir  mcineipolN  on 
brain,-  e-r  m.nue  I  .shou'ai  >ay  nh'ri'a! 
ability. 

I  ha'.''  )"tTrn'h-  n),idc  (pii;.'  a  ^WiC.y  .in 
t!a'  at.'Mne  in''r.;\'  di-t'o\rry,  Tu  thri--e 
wh.i)  l.ir.i  ',•  th..-  !ii  be  an  Air.er.cari  -(><!.■' 
ci^nutMfd  l)\  i!;i'  '.uuk  of  Annruan 
:  I'l.'i^ti-!  -  on!'.-,  t!i-'  friileiwm^  !;m  niav  be 
eni;.;hlen.ns:  I  m.^;!;*  .uid  !ha'  tia-  list 
].    ip.i  omplrle 

I      HI  ;i,.N       1   R       J'.,.rk.i.\     .      i,,\       -     IfNTI-'Ts       Must 

:\MK'MiNi\:    ;s    .id-    ;-.■,-.,  tnu  n  i'  oi    inK 

Albftt  F:;n-t":r.  O  •r:n.an-bn!-!>,  Anv>:i- 
r.m  I'loiifer  and  tinmdtr  of  all  !la- 
t  hcnntaMl  woik  u'.  tlie  field  Wr.'tc  !h'' 
.^e:rn!;il.'  formula  for  tlie  aton\:i'  biimb. 
Nvlra'h.  HI  laytr.an  s  l,u;:niai.;e  i-  ■  nnittrr- 
vt\r\K.\  '  and  witlana  w  hu-h.  tla-  ;Unir,a- 
b  unb  uouU!  not  bf.    I-  a  Nobel  piue  wui- 

rJ»';^  Di^fir,  DahiNh  Perb.ap'v  tlie  ereai  - 
vt  worker  in  tlir  field  of  de>crib;ni;  th,>- 
I'.ature  of  the  atiimir  bomb  and  al-o 
■  orked  on  it.     I.s  a  Nobt>l  prizi-  wanner. 

Enrico  Fermi,  Ituiian-born  American: 
Nobel  pri/e  winner;  man  w  lio  de.-cnb-'d 
the  neutron.  One  of  the  three  or  four 
leading  physici;-t5  on  the  atomic  bomb 
project, 

Lf^o  Szilarci,  Huiifrarian-born  .Am.eri- 
ran. ;  Anotlvr  of  the  lialf  dozen  leadm^' 
ph.ysicr-ts  of  th.r  atom.ic  bom.b  projt-vt. 

Lei,-e  Mt'itner:  now  in  Swedeii. 

Otto  Halm:  Nobel  pr.ze  wmnei  for  this 
year.     Now  m   FUi.-.-;a. 

Franz  Sira.-.-man  :  G^'rnian. 

Tp,e  above  three  fir-i  aci  ..alii  .^plit  the 
n^orrs  m  Berlin  \n  1939. 

Otto  Laue,  German;  One  oi  t!;-  o.,^- 
5'andin::  phy.-:ci.^'~.  (>f  the  world.  N^j.c 
in  Ru-^ia, 

J.ilio'.  Frenc!v  0:\'-  of  the  pl.^ne^r-  in 
th.-  uo.k  who  Ain:  pract!ca;;\  a-  Lir  a> 
tiie  Gorman-  m  1939  and  lia.-  pcih.aps 
pone  e'  on  turth-'r  now.  An  on:,-:  andm^ 
nncloar   ph.\Moi,-t . 

M.icame  E\e  Curie  aiui  hu>')and 
Piorre.  Palr-h  and  Frencli:  Nono  of  the 
work  m  fiiL-<  field  would  l-.a\e  boon  po.-- 
Mble  witlurut  thi'-e  two. 

KapitiM.  Ru.--ian:  Ono  of  the  createst 
of  the  atomiic  phy.'^ici.-^t.-^:  i.-  a  Riu-^,<iaii 
who  ha.s  been  workmc  in  Rus.-;ia  on  thi>. 

Lord  Rutherford.  Enpli.<h:  The  pr-.'at; 
Englishman  m  th.;-  held  v  l-io  fir^t 
chipped  the  atom  w.thout  ^putting  ;t 
entirely. 


So  in  all  kindness,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ridmonish  the  ".super  patriots"  to  abstain 
from  the  errors  they  are  wont  to  com- 
mit and  be  kind  to  the  next  foreign-born 
person  they  meet.  He  might  be  Mr.  Ein- 
stein or  even  one  of  our  own  congres- 
sional colleagues — even  though  he  was 
once  a  "furriner." 


Demobilization  ot  the  .Ariiied  Farces 


REMARKS 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

I  ij     oKti..u.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur^rfnv  October  25,  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  mail 
Is  heavy  with  complaints  from  men  who 
are  so.  kin..;  to  get  back  home  from  the 
.«;ervteo  This  morning  I  received  the 
f.;i(OA;!v.  [otter  from  which  I  wish  to 
I'  li!  I'  (  o,mo  fo  !n  a  constituent,  a 
p'KUun-TU   o.'i/.  n   :;.  my  district: 

u  .lie  it  seems  to  be  quite  generally  known 
thai  the  Army  Is  doing  a  rather  bad  Job  of 
redeployment  from  the  European  theater.  I 
did  not  believe  It  was  quite  as  bad  as  Indi- 
cated In  a  letter  from  my  son.  stationed  at 
Cnmp  Calas  (near  Marseilles,  France)  dated 
October  12.  1M6,  and  received  today.  I 
quote  from  his  letter: 

••\Vi>  nnally  left  Camp  Pittsburg  early  on 
thi«  mornlnR  of  thp  8th  and  what  a  miserable 
tune  that   ..  \v.  ap  at  1  a.  m..  fell  out 

tttl::^o^I  ■  ,  k  a;.....  were  due  at  3.  They 
flnoiiN  ;  ■  ft  alter  everyone  was  ihor- 
1  OS  :•.  I  ,.  ,(.  took  us  a  miles  to  the 

■^  o  A  A  ,>  Jammed  70  to  a  small 
\  r    wore  plenty  more  empty 

\^  were  promised  more  at 
ti.c  r,(  \'  so.tion.  but  11  was  10  30  that  night 
hv:  ..  \v,-  got  them.  With  70  men  there 
\i  .  o  •  r  en  room  to  sit  and  we  were  all  dead 
tired.  When  we  got  the  other  cars  we  were 
still  packed  tighter  than  I've  ever  ridden 
before,  but  we  did  get  some  rest.  It  took 
this  French  train  about  56  hours  to  make 
the  SOO-mlle  trip   (2'i   days). 

"Now  that  we're  here  we  have  a  predicted 
wait  of  from  2  weeks  to  a  month  before  we 
catch  a  boat.  This  staging  area  Is  worse  in 
many  ways  than  Pittsburg  was,  so  we  aren't 
having  any  fun  with  our  leisure — It's  drag- 
ging worse  than  ever." 

This  young  man  has  spent  31  months 
overseas,  all  the  way  from  Africa.  Sicily,  Italy, 
Prance,  and  Germany.  One  wonders,  first 
of  all.  why  it  was  necessary  to  send  these  men 
from  Reims,  France,  all  the  way  to  Marseilles, 
while  the  much  shorter  route  would  have 
hppn  by  way  of  Le  Havre.  I  understand 
PC)\\  s  in  this  country  are  transported  in 
111  si -class  passenger  trains,  so  it  is  hard  to 
understand  why  our  men  should  be  herded 
like  cattle  In  boxcars.  Perhaps  transporta- 
tion facilities  in  France  are  demoralized,  but 
'  does  seem  that  we  could  give  our  soldiers 
Iv^er  treatment  than  here  indicated. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  the  oflScials  in 
c]:Arc-:  oi  demobilization  will  heed  the 
It  Q  ;-  -:-  of  our  men  in  uniform  and  their 
tamih  -  and  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
^re-,-  -o  -pt.'d  up  demobilization  and  pro- 
\ic:-  prop,:-  : :,  ,',:t:es  to  insure  the  com- 
for'  a  Pod  \\e:;-o  .ng  of  the  servicemen 
whil"  b' m.:  demobilized.  I  urge  that 
all  fath.ers  with  young  children,  all  men 
witi:  18  months'  service,  all  young  men 
whose  education  is  being  interfered  with 
be  disoharerpd  at  once. 


ConiriiiMe-  on  Un-American  ocii;  itits 
Defended  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  25,  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day, the  Member  of  Congress  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Celler]  who  attacked  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
turned  his  guns  on  conditions  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  attempted  to  paint 
a  picture  of  horrible  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  that  proud  Commonwealth. 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  rea- 
son for  such  attacks,  for  I  knew  that 
neither  communism,  fascism,  nor  nazism 
could  thrive  in  the  State  of  Texas  if  the 
blistering  sunlight  of  publicity  were 
turned  upon  them. 

This  morning  there  came  to  my  desk  a 
cUpplngf.  from  the  Houston  Post,  pub- 
lished in  Houston,  Tex.,  on  October  21. 
1945.  which  contained  an  article  on  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
written  by  Hon.  John  Lee  Smith,  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Texas. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

The  Ainerlcan  Legion's  National  Legisla- 
tive Coitmlttee  asserts  that  the  Congres- 
sional Cdmmlttee  on  Un-American  Activities 
has  revealed  the  Communist  party  plot  to 
selie  coi^trol  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment by^  innitratlng  into  labor  groups.  It 
further  ivaaert*  that  this  committee  hat 
shown  Joseph  Curran.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Union  and  vice  president  of 
the  CIO,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

Certain  so-called  "liberal"  and  "leftUt" 
groups  hiave  lost  no  opportunity  to  smear 
the  Congressional  Committee  on  un-Ameri- 
can acttvltles.  This  committee  is  better 
known  ts  the  Dies  committee.  The  fact 
is  this  Committee  was  created  in  1938  In 
compliance  with  a  request  of  the  American 
Legion  and  other  veteran  organizations. 
Due  to  tfce  concerted  efforts  of  many  veteran 
groups  its  was  made  a  permanent  committee 
of  the  Ifcuse  of  Representatives  In  January 
of  this  Jear.  A  number  of  Texans,  posing 
as  loyal  t)emocrats,  have  lost  no  opportunity 
to  denoirice  the  work  of  this  committee. 

It  woiiid  be  well  for  every  thoughtful  citi- 
zen to  re«iember  that  the  bitterest  opposition 
to  this  committee  comes  from  radical  and 
Communist  sources. 

A  reading  of  only  a  partial  list  of  the 
achievements  of  this  committee  as  presented 
by  its  chjef  sponsor — the  American  Legion — 
will  show  why  the  radicals  of  every  sort  lost 
no  opportunity  to  attack  the  committee.  I 
quote  only  a  partial  list  of  Its  work  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  national  legislative  committee 
of  the  American  Legion. 

"1.  Exposed  Communist  group  Instigation 
In  several  labor  disturbances. 

••2.  Disclosed  that  the  German-American 
bund  wa9  foreign-backed  with  the  result  that 
Fritz  Kuhn  and  James  Wheeler  Hill,  bund  offi- 
cers, were  convicted  of  subversive  activities. 

"3.  Disclosed  the  Communist  party  plana 
to  seize  cbntrol  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment by  infiltrating  in  labor  groups. 

"4.  Re\*aled  the  American  Youth  Congress 
as  Comm!unist-controlled. 

"5.  Exposed  the  Transocean  News  Service, 
American  Fellowship  Forum,  German  Li- 
brary of  Information,  and  the  German  Rail- 
way Agencies  as  channels  for  distribution  of 
Nazi  propaganda. 
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"6.  Investigated  and  exposed  the  Kyfl- 
hauser  bund  as  an  organization  of  former 
German  soldiers  and  officers  doing  propa- 
ganda work. 

"7.  Exposed  Joseph  Curran,  president  of 
the  Maritime  Union  and  vice  president  of  the 
CIO  as  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 

"8.  Revealed  Commiuaist  activities  within 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  and  in  the 
California  aircraft  industries. 

"9.  Built  up  a  complete  file  on  fifth-column 
organizations  containing  the  names  and 
records  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals. 

•10.  Investigated  and  exposed  Communist 
Party  fraud  in  obtaining  signatures  to 
nominating  petitions  used  in  the  1940  elec- 
tions with  the  result  that  party  officials  were 
indicted  in  several  States  and  party  candi- 
dates ruled  off  the  ballots, 

"11.  Exposed  the  activities  of  Harry 
Bridges.  Fascist  leaders  James  E.  Campbell. 
George  Deatherage.  and  Charles  Hudson,  and 
Silver  Shirt  leader  William  Dudley  Pelley." 

During  the  long  fight  It  has  made  to  de- 
fend the  American  way  of  life  it  has  been 
the  target  of  Pacifist,  Communist,  and  Com- 
munist-sympathizing critics.  Most  bitterly 
was  It  attacked  recently  when  Representative 
Rankin  was  urging  Its  continuance. 

It  is  to  be  seen  from  this  brief  s;mopsls 
of  the  committee's  accomplishments  why 
the  Communists  and  the  Communlst-sym- 
pathlEers  have  so  viciously  attacked  the  work 
of  the  committee. 

It  haa  furnished  the  Nation  with  ample 
evidence  that  Joseph  Curran.  prominent 
CIO  leader.  Is  a  Communist. 

It  has  shown  that  the  American  News- 
paper Guild,  nest  of  many  radical  writers, 
has  been  steeped  In  Communist  activities. 

The  committee  has  clearly  shown  that 
communism  seeks  to  dominate  America  by 
gaining  control  of  the  labor  movement.  In 
this  connection  U  la  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  remember  the  Political  Action  Committee 
of  the  ClO,  which,  according  to  one  of  its 
prominent  members,  W.  M  Aikln.  haa  a  war- 
chest  of  aecooo  to  back  CIO  favored  candl- 
dates  m  the  next  Democratic  primary  in 
Texas. 

Congress  Is  entitled  to  congratulation  on 
its  act  in  making  permanent  the  Dies  Com- 
mittee. So  long  as  it  Is  in  existence  every 
little  sleazy  Communist  and  his  well -wishers 
will  rest  uneasy, 

John  Lkx  Smith, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  State  of  Texas. 
Austin,  Tec. 
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REMARKS 
or 

H'-^N  HENRY  D   LARCADF 


\R. 


OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  25,  1945 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
and  since  my  election  to  the  Congress  I 
have  consistently  taken  the  position  that, 
in  my  opinion,  our  country  should  take 
the  necessary  steps  for  our  protection  so 
that  we  will  not  again  be  caught  in  the 
helpless  position  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves at  the  beginning  of  World  War  I 
and  World  War  H 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  through  the  grace  of 
God  have  we  survived  through  this  pe- 
riod, and  world  developments  since  VE- 
day  have  further  convinced  me,  and  fur- 
ther confirmed  by  judgment,  that,  not- 
withstanding that  our  Nation  is  a  peace- 
ful people,  and  we  beheve  that  other  na- 
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tions  should  also  be  permitted  to  live  in 
peace,  unmolested,  and  work  out  their 
own  determinations,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  of  our  great  leaders  to 
bring  about  such  a  Utopia,  the  future  Is 
not  bright  in  that  respect.  All  over  the 
world  there  is  unrest.  Power  politics 
continue  in  Europe.  It  appears  that 
those  "who  get  there  fustest  with  the 
mostest"  propose  to  keep  the  "mcstest." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  decry  this  situa- 
tion. However.  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to 
our  country  not  to  permit  our  people  to 
again  lull  themselves  into  the  condition 
of  false  security.  It  should  not  be  neces- 
sary to  call  to  the  attention  of  our  coun- 
try, again  and  again,  that  an  aggressor 
nation,  girded  for  conquest,  preparing 
over  a  period  of  years.  Invade  and  sub- 
jugate weak  countries  at  will,  and  almost 
conquer  all  of  Europe.  In  the  East  we 
had  the  same  terrible  experience — an- 
other nation  conquered  nearly  all  of  Asia 
and  attacked  this  country,  which  was  to- 
tally and  pathetically  unprepared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  be  caught 
In  that  position  again. 

Our  President  has  appeared  before  us 
and  has  placed  the  responsibility  on  us. 
Anyone  who  Is  fair-minded  will  heed  the 
warning.  We  have  only  to  read  between 
the  lines  of  the  warning  of  our  President 
to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion. We  must  act.  We  must  lake  the 
necessary  steps  to  protect  ourselves  and 
our  country.  We  all  reaUze  that  any  kind 
of  compulsory  military  training  is.  and 
will  be.  unpopular.  A  great  President 
said.  "There  Is  nothing  to  fear  but  fear 
Itself." 

I  do  not  believe  the  mothers  of  the 
sons  of  the  United  States  want  to  live  In 
fear.  Would  It  not  be  better  for  the 
mothers  to  go  to  sleep  at  night  knowing 
that  their  sons  are  ready  and  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  their  families,  and  their 
country? 


Full  tniplciyuirnt  and  MiriUium.  W  dge 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIE.MILLER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  25.  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  including  the  following  state- 
ment recently  issued  by  the  executive 
coimcil  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  on  the  full  employment  bill  and 
the  minimum  wage  bill  : 

Two  postwar  measures  of  vital  concern  to 
the  Nation's  workers  and  strongly  endorsed 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are  ex- 
periencing rough  sledding  in  Congress.  They 
are  the  full  employment  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  which 
would  lift  the  statutory  floor  under  wages  to 
65  cents  an  hour. 

True,  the  Senate  passed  a  full  emplojrment 
bill.  But  it  was  so  weakened  by  amend- 
ments, so  hamstrung  by  reservations,  that 
its  effectiveness  in  present  form  is  doubtful. 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Barklet  summed  up 
the  disappointment  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  when  he  said  the  bill  as  passed 


merely  says  that  a  worker' has  the  ngiu  lo  a 
Job — if  he  can  find  one. 

Hearings  on  this  legislation  in  the  House 
are  now  drawing  toward  a  o6ncluslon  and 
an  eflort  will  be  made  to  restore  the  legis- 
lation to  some  semblance  of  Its  original 
meaning  and  intent  when  It  comes  up  for 
a  vote. 

The  executive  council  pledges  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  American  Federation  of  Lalxir 
to  this  move. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  there  should 
be  any  serious  objections  to  making  full 
employment  a  national  policy.  The  legis- 
lation seeks  to  promote  full  employment  by 
encouraging  private  Indtistry  to  expand  and 
make  the  most  of  its  opportunities.  It  can 
in  no  sense  be  called  a  spending  bill  because 
it  authorizes  public  works  only  when  private 
Investment  falls  short  of  the  Nation  s  needs. 

The  pending  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  setting  65  cenu  an  hour  as 
the  new  minimum  wage  in  IntersUte  indvw- 
try.  are  encounterUig  serious  opposition  from 
Intei-eets  which  seek  to  perpetuate  a  low- 
wage  economy  in  cerui»  sections  of  the 
covmtry. 

Thi»  narrow-minded  viewpoint  must  not 
be  permitted  to  prevail.  The  postwar  proa- 
perlty  of  America  depends  upon  a  high  vol- 
ume of  purchasing  power  among  wage  earn- 
ers. By  keeping  wages  from  falling  below  aae 
a  week  for  40  hours  of  work,  we  can  assure  a 
great  domestic  market  for  the  products  of 
American  farms  and  factories.  If  millions  of 
Americans  cannot  afford  to  buy  food  and 
clothing  or  obtain  decent  housing,  all  Ameri- 
cans will  suffer. 

Some  enlightened  employers  are  beginning 
to  realise  this  unchallengeable  economic 
truth.  They  learned  during  the  war  that 
proQU  can  be  more  certainly  assured  by  k  ,  ;  - 
Ing  production  high  than  by  keeping  «,«i;ti 
low.  They  are  now  showing  Increaalng  raluo- 
Unct  to  support  the  position  of  unfair  com- 
petitors who  are  unwilling  to  pay  decent 
waRes.  regardjeaa  of  the  inuraats  of  the 
Nation. 

Labor  wrlcomen  nupport  from  every  source. 
We  are  determined  to  rally  the  full  power  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
backing  of  public  opinion  for  prompt  enact- 
ment of  this  vital  legislation. 


\rni\   i)iN(har£:e  Policy  in  India 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

Of    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVllS 

Thursday,  October  25,  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  in  receipt  of  two  letters 
from  American  servicemen  in  India,  who 
are  just  as  anxious  as  their  buddies  lo- 
cated In  other  areas  to  be  returned  to 
civilian  life.  The  men  In  Irriin  as  well 
as  those  in  Burma.  China,  ..:.  ;  Korea, 
are  entitled  to  every  possible  consider- 
ation in  this  matter  and.  in  my  opinion, 
they  should  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The 
C.  B.  I.  was  the  forgotten  theater  during 
the  war  but  that  policy  should  not  be 
continued  into  the  postwar  period. 
Now.  with  the  proposed  suspension  of 
over-the-hump  service,  with  our  with- 
drawal from  the  Stilwell  Road,  and  with 
the  need  for  our  remaining  troops  in  the 
C.  B.  L  long  since  past,  I  think  it  Is  high 
time  that  we  withdraw  from  that  area 
Immediately. 
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October  18.  1945. 
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cutlon  or  tho  vk,-<r.  nut  h  KArlp**  wnitr  oX  nmn- 
piiwvr  Would  Mfvor  i»xUt  A  iiirvty  nf  th(» 
<l»pot  now  ■till  iihowB  men  mttlnn  •rcniiwl. 
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lirar--  ?.  cP.t  f.  orv  ^!a-  P'  -?:"  ■.t.cx  it  meant 
tlia  p:  aa;.-  ,a*.:.a  -  i  a-.-  a..aaiatlon.  The 
j'fa  1  .a;  i,p  <;  i..-  ui  2  niuiiijis,  but  the  latest 
a  a:  11  a  a    rmation  Is  that  the  field  will 

ciuic  Ir.  the  middle  ol  March  1946,  five  long 
months  from  now. 

I'  V  i'  V. ,  rr>  convinced  that  It  would  take  5 
rr.  a.M.i  'j  close  up  our  business  here,  there 
would  be  no  beeflng.  But  wo  are  far  from 
convinced.  We  are  sure  that  there  Is  an 
abuse  of  power  and  authority,  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  certain  general  officers  and  their 
staffs  to  perpetuate  thcrrwselves  for  as  long 
a  time  as  possible  at  our  expense.  We  realize 
this  Is  a  serious  charge  but  playing  with  our 
lives  la  far  more  grievous. 

Can  you  help  us? 

With  every  best  wish,  I  am, 
Cordially  yours. 


BARtACUPORS,  BZNOAL, 

October  14.  1945. 

/r,i,   ,    .f  Jfpre»0ntativ^», 

u  .')  c. 

1  -1  >       M  ivi         1  :  1  aping    WM 

Mkkcii  Motn  tur  iiniiQ  oX  Cal« 

mi  III  tliu  mori,...,. 

'.«■  rd*  CHiiMot  rxpresa  our  gratification  at 
lit'  rrullRntlon  tliul  somcune  In  the  States 
tii'Hicjed  our  families  are  Interested  in  our 
ri'tiirn, 


Thaukt. 


(ilCAAtures  omitted  ) 


Maj.  Georjjr  FieidiHK  Kp,(»l  »  Vir^v-    ai 
Atomic  KiHfgy 

HON   CHCIHOUMLUj 

IN  Tin    p.   :  ,  ..NTATIVBB 

■  '^'-  ■-'"-  '-  •  ■'- '  ifi.  i»4r> 
'■'''    'Il  )i  !!  ;ii  I),    Mr,  Speaker,  undrp 
i    ipv  own  remtrkji,  I  in- 


cllUlr  II 

M    '    ( ; 


\  !■ 


1   '  ttinnnf  the  remnrks  of 
i  a  idiuK  Kllot.    TheMO  re- 
•hf  fiil-lmportunt  subject 
cti  the  atomic  energy 
I    prr.'.inting  ai  many 
n  ihi.s  subject.  In  order 
a  iblic  may  be  Informrd. 
y>  ■  ■'  "  "'"mnrk.i  follow: 

Tl  '  1    •  tliluKs  we  can  do  now 

with  whiii  wo  have.    Therr  arr  cnrtnin  things 

w.  .ii.itiUI  jioi  try  to  do  until  we  havp  tacts 

u  we  ran  base  IntelllRcnt  decisions. 

w  1-.,.  f\v,i  ti  a-  >  ••  iitH:  To  estahlUh 
n  woi     ,t,:,.  ,  necurlly.  nnU  lo 

eurv  a-  v c  uri'  (P-inn  It 

A  -  1...  iirity  pri^grnm  might  Include 

thpse  steps; 

1.  Oet  the  various  B|»».fw.|„-  ..>h  nrgnniima 
of  the  United  Nution*  (  n  operat- 

ing Hs  B(Kin  at  poaalble,  VViwiiu  t.utt  frame- 
w  rk.  begin  (mm  the  firxt  order  o{  huainms) 
(ll«i  imsloii  (if  a  giMieri*!  rn'rocinnif  on  l.tiu- 
loiion  of  nrmnmMitM,  with  •ip««rini  rpfornue 
to  Bt.mjir  weapons,  rorkctx,  itiiuhd  mlMlles. 
and  other  things  of  that  general  type,  and  a 
provuion  for  the  Benirlty  Council  to  have 
the  right  to  make  Inspections  anywhere  any 
time  without  anyone  being  able  to  veto  such 
I'ctlon. 

'.*  Nfc.inwMle  coma  to  a  daclsion  as  to  the 
i!   '  '  1    utrol  of  atomic  energy  and  talk 

:i  v^h,.^  «nhje  t  over  with  our  present 
I  -  t  IK-  partiH'M  liiiialn  and  Canada.  In  the 
1        ■       '   rriihitij.   .1   ri,ivirn-!iv  viewpoint. 

'  •'  a=.  1  ,■  ;Pi  1.M-,- 1  iM,,n  on  the  reor- 
c  >■'  '   "f  o\jr  f\!!  '  •  ■     we  know 

w!  .a-    .-  ..-.ifid  in  tp.  fleid,  and 
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use  the  time  Interval  for  a  comprehensive. 
Impartial  survey  of  our  military  policy  by  a 
commission  of  top-flight  civilians.  This  is 
necessary  aSyway  In  order  to  avoid  piecemeal 
decisions. 

A    ItATIONAL    POLICT    COUNCIL 

4.  Set  up  a  national  policy  council  at  the 
highest  level  (President.  Secretaries  of  State. 
War,  and  N^^vy,  plus  some  form  of  congres- 
sional partitrlpatlon  in  making  policy),  with 
a  permanetit  secretariat  and  with  responsi- 
bilities established  by  law  for  keeping  our 
foreign  and; military  policies  in  true  balance. 

6.  Create  ia  first-class  national  Intelligence 
service,  reporting  directly  to  the  President 
and  the  policy  council.  We  must  have  ac- 
curate and  Itlmely  information  of  what  goes 
on  in  thlsi  troubled  world.  Pacta  are  the 
only  basis  lor  wise  decisions. 

6,  While  jwe  an  working  out  these  prob- 
lems, let  ua  keep  in  hand  sufficient  margins 
of  military]  and  naval  power,  supported  by 
Industriul  ttrganlaatlon  and  by  aclentlQc  re- 
aearcta.  ao  ttiat  any  breach  of  our  peace  will 
appear  luiadal  to  potential  enemus. 

Thtae  aa  not  spectacular  or  dramatic 
luggeatlonil  They  will  hardly  be  satisfactory 
to  those  wno  want  the  whole  problem  of 
aectuity  to  jbe  solved  by  tomorrow  morning, 
But  they  f^rm  a  connertrd  program  which 
seek*  to  make  the  beat  use  of  what  we  have 
while  tryln|  to  find  out  how  we  may  progreaa 
to  better  tnngi.  The  leaaona  of  hliiory  lUg* 
geat  that  numan  beings  will  make  durable 
progress  fofward  and  upward  in  the  future, 
as  In  the  past,  only  tn  one  way:  step  by 
painful  ate| 


Wt  Must  Act  Now 


KXTINi 


HON.H 


BION  OF  RIMAIUCS 
or 

""'in-  1^ 
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UBI  OP  RBPRBMBItTATXVU 

tdav.  Octotm  n,  lUS 

Mr.  LABCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ektend  my  remarkn.  I  wlah  to 
Nubmtt  fofl  publlcntlnn  in  the  RtroRO  a 
copy  of  an  editorial  from  thr  Washing- 
ton Svrnlfig  Star,  of  date  October  24. 
1B45.  aa  fallows: 

j    Wl   MUaT    ACT   NOW 

Presldenti  Truman  has  stated  the  rase  for 
iitiivrmal  ttilltary  training  In  a  thd 
mlMiiKihlo     inessngn     to     CiMiuri^jn,       l...j 
American,  fhatever  hU  pi  ,ews  on  the 

subject,  nhduld  make  It  ]\,„  ;M..,iitesa  to  read 
the  mnasaue,  for  It  presents  the  arguments  in 
behuir  of  ilifP  iraUi:  uram  with  a  degree 

of  earnustn*s«.  clia  d  logic  which  com< 

ImU  reapeoMand  deUee  ohallenge, 

There  have  been  othnr  mi<KMiii'»ii  <m  r-'<<- 
green  on  thLi  llttle«ui 
in  this  one. for  the  firfct  i.mh-,  uir  , 
MqUuroly    H|id    couiivgeously.      M 
pointed    out    that    the    trm 
would  be  BPOdUetlve  ^^^a  v>. 
fits-  educftfonal.  i  mnrnl,  and  spirit- 

hr<  c,         ..a,  "the  basic  reason 
<  le  a  very  simple  one— 

thp  iiriti-ty  and  freedom  of  the 


Unl,  "But, 
for  unlversi 
to  guarant 
United  tlti 
greasur 
products— 


aialnat    anv    potential    ag- 
le    other    benefiu    are'  all    bv 


ful  Indeed,  but  still  byprud- 
uct.i,  The  fUMdiimental  need  Is.  ntid  aiwaye 
will  be,  thalnatlonal  security  of  the  United 
States,  andjthe  aafety  of  our  homes  and  our 
loved  ones.i 

That,  in  k  very  few  words,  sete  out  the 
reaaon  why  ihU  country  muit  train  ita  young 
men  or  ruu  the  risk  und  it  la  a  very  real 
risk— of  be(ng  defeated  and  destroyed  In 
another  wai 
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There  is  hope  now  that  the  world  has 
learned  Its  lesson  and  that  the  nations  will 
organize  to  maintain  the  peace.  Initial  steps 
toward  this  end  have  been  taken,  and  the 
United  States  will  support  this  effort  with 
every  means  at  its  command.  Nevertheless, 
we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  aggressors 
filled  with  the  urtte  to  conquer  peaceful  na- 
tioiis  have  been  turning  up  with  disconcert- 
ing regularity  since  the  dawn  of  civilization, 
and  neither  can  we  close  our  eyes  to  the 
International  frictions  and  rivalries  which 
have  sprung  up  so  quickly  In  the  wake  of 
this  war.  Plainly,  as  of  today,  this  Is  a  world 
in  which  no  nation  can  have  assurance  of 
aafety  unless  it  is  ready  and  strong  in  Its 
own  right. 

'  The  President  has  said,  and  he  Is  mani- 
festly correct,  that  never  again  can  we  count 
upon  the  luxury  of  time  in  which  to  get 
ready  for  war.  Another  conflict  would  burst 
upon  us  without  warning  and  the  aggreasor. 
profiting  from  the  leasona  of  thla  war.  would 
strike  first  and  in  great  force  at  the  in- 
dustrial heart  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  known  ways  in  which  we 
can  meet  this  danger.  One  Is  through  the 
maintenance  of  a  large  professicfnal  Army 
and  Navy.  But  that  would  be  too  costly  in 
terms  of  money,  too  wasteful  tn  terms  of 
men,  and,  perhaps,  a  real  threat  to  our  free 
Institutions,  The  alternative  Is  the  one 
which  President  Truman  recommenda— a 
comparatively  small  Regular  ^  N'nvy,  and 

Marine   Corps,   a   gveatly   «i  ued    Na- 

tional Guard  and  Organlaitd  Heevrve,  and  n 
General  Reeerve  compoaed  of  all  the  male 
cltlMns  of  the  United  iStatea  who  have 
received  training. 

This  Ocnrtal  Reserve  would  not  be  a  part 
nf  the  armed  forcee,  and,  in  time  of  emrr- 
genoy.  It  oould  be  called  to  aervioe  only 
ilirough  act  of  Cohgrrsi  end  on  a  eeleotlve 
basis,  Yet.  If  war  slwniid  mmm  •»»•  Reanve 
would   be   there,  su'  ned   and 

ready  for  quick  moLtm^  ^^><  oig  facta 

Which  would  tend  to  dli=  attack,  and, 

more  ale    us   to  repel   an 

aaaatP  -   -   .id<<. 

There  are  Uillucntinl  k><  iip"  whUh  oppoiie 
military  training,  but  they  iinvc  uflrred  noth- 
ing In  support  of  their  poiitinn  except  what 
the  President  bluntly  dricrlbee  as  "pious 
hope  and  dangerous  w  <hful  thinking  " 
Tbaee  giotips  argue  for  delay,  but  the  time 
hat  ennie  to  act,  The  Preiident  advocates  a 
program  which,  in  the  Btai's  belief,  is  liter- 
ally   (»fc*rntiMl    to    thS   SeCll'l    V    of    (lir    V,.c,  .,, 

If  thi  iits  have  atu 

natlVi  "'r  of  thid  ro\  1111 1  J-  niivr  II  I  ignt 

to  dci  >w  what  It  Is, 


Tnfarliaitaoi.  Pleaie 

BXTEN8I0N  OF  REMARKS 

or 

11"%'   W,-M.Tlf)R\N 

or   WABIIINCI  IN 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPUXHCNTATIVn 
Thurxdav.  October  25.  194S 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr,  Mpeaker,  under 
Unanimous  coneent  to  nxtend  my  own 
remark.".  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
X  am  pleaaed  to  include  nn  rdltortal  from 
the  Spokane  Chronkio  iriiiUod  "A  Bad 
Tme  To  Talk  Spying." 

Thli  editorial  Is  Indeed  timely.  It 
comes  at  a  time  when  we  <ee  Information 
and  more  information  rrgtirdlng  the  con- 
dltlon.^  In  both  the  contiucred  and  the 
Ubrrittod  countrlei  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

We  want  all  of  the  Information  we  can 
get— as  to  crops,  health,  demoblliiatlon 


of  the  Allies  and  remilitarization  of  the 
liberated  countries,  and  much  other  data. 

We  hear,  already,  of  secret  trade  pacts 
and  secret  political  treaties. 

Light,  not  the  darkness  of  stealth,  will 
promote  peace. 

Obviously  it  is  no  time  for  our  great 
Nation  to  talk  spying. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

A  BAD  TTME  TO  TALK  SPTTNO 

If  General  Marshall  feels  that  the  United 
States  is  in  need  of  a  superlntcUlgcnce 
service  to  carry  on  world-wide  espionage  he 
should  not  have  made  his  wishes  public. 

The  general  is  a  highly  respected  and  be- 
loved American  and  his  words  carry  the 
atamp  of  genuine  Amerlcanlam.  but  his  spy 
recommendation  to  Congress  Thursday  in  re- 
questing unification  ol  the  services  could 
hardly  hav  come  at  a  more  inopportune 
time.  Statesmen  of  the  world  aro  trMng 
manfully  to  come  to  some  sort  of  >  nt 

to  outlaw  war.    They  are  trying  to  i iiis 

understanding  on  world-wide  good  will  and 
trust,  What  a  slap  in  the  face  to  thu  other 
nations  to  have  a  top.flight  Atnericau  make 
open  recommendation  for  a  world-wide  spy 
system  I 

The  "over  the  coffee  cups  system"  of  in- 
telligence which  America  haa  used  may  have 
been  Inadequate,  but  It  could  not  have  pre- 
vented World  War  II.  In  the  face  of  Allied 
apathy.  There  was  nothing  secret  about  the 
threatening    doveP  ^    that    led,    un- 

checked, to  the  WBi  lUlred  no  spy  sys- 

tem to  see  whither  Uermany  and  ItiUy  were 

moving,    Britttiti  and  Amef "  i  them. 

America  apparently  knew  oi  storm 

at  Pearl  llitrbor,  but  Ignorru  nun.  mo,  right 
down    to   the   la»t   wainloK   wiirn    the   mm- 

commissioned  ofllcer  l>' 
approaehlng  and  was  »• 

not  see  a  threat  of  war  in  the  acrnp  metal 
and  oil  stock  piles  Jspan  was  bulUtuiK.  if  no 
Mtispicion  wae  arnuaed  by  the  Jap  tnovea  In 
IndiKhiiia  and  China  proper,  what  oould 
spies  have  donef 

No  great  nation  could  ready  Itnelf  for  war 
now  without  the  world's  knowing  it.  If  each 
oountry  opened  lU  doors  to  a  free  preaa.  free 
speech  and  free  travel,  That  would  do  away 
with  the  need  of  gumshoe  tactics  and  oer- 
uinty  would  result  in  a  better  foundation 
for  lasting  peace. 


Relief  01  bii.u^^»ia  i'copics 


ION  OF  REMARKS 


XN  TUB  HOUSI  OP  1  BNT ATIVIB 

Thursday.  October  25.  1945 

Mr,  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mi ,  Speaker,  It  has  long  been  a  national 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  view  with 
djsep  sympathy  peoples  In  dUlrrss  re- 
gardless of  the  country  In  which  they 
live.  This  policy  on  the  p«rt  of  the 
United  States  has  won  for  us  evcr-ln- 
creailng  admiration  throughout  the 
world. 

Today  tn  many  sections  of  the  Old 
World  thousands  of  people  are  on  the 
threshold  of  starvation.  As  a  nation  wo 
promised  relief.  And  more  than  that,  we 
made  available  funds  by  the  action  of 
this  Congress  for  that  program. 

I  recognize  that  there  arc  many  politi- 
cal leaders  In  sections  of  Europe  whose 
faith  we  might  rightly  challenge.  It  la 
not  improbable  that  thert  art  some  In- 


stances where  they  are  misappropriating 
food  and  supplies  being  sent  to  their 
country  for  their  own  political  ends. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  make  certain 
improvements  in  the  policy  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration or  certain  additions  of  staff 
to  see  that  things  reach  the  common 
people.  After  all  it  is  not  the  jwliticos 
and  puppets  who  face  death  for  lack  of 
food,  clothing,  and  medicine.  It  is  the 
little  people.  I  feel  we  must  help  them 
as  we  promised,  at  least  to  get  through 
this  first  dlfflcult  winter. 

Under  unanimous  conient.  I  include 
with  my  remarks  an  editorial  taken  from 
the  Washington  News  of  Wednesday, 
October  24.  1945.  which  clearly  and  In- 
telligently reminds  us  cf  our  responsi- 
bility, the  UUe  of  which  Is  "We  Promised 
Relief": 

w«  t*aoMiaD  acinar 

Almost  a  monih  has  passed  since  Director 
General  Lehman,  uf  UNRRA.  warned  that  a 
shortage  t'  ■  ,    ■     •    ,    a  i   .    ,^  -  a.  -,    ,  r 

line  to  hui         .  I  , . 

acted  on  Pieaid«ut  I  it  upvukvd  Hppr.ki*. 

According  to  oSclal  i  t«,  180.000.000  of 

our  alUea  are  alniady  near  thi>  edge  of  starva- 
tion, with  winter  closing  m  and  worse  condi- 
tions ahead.  Surely  it  is  not  the  desire  of 
Congress  or  of  the  American  people  to  ignore 
this  desperate  need. 

The  lAAOonoooo  requested  was  authorised 
by  Congress  hut  year  httt  never  nnpmnrlated. 
Nest  year  ■  '  :  •  i  ,  :,  n, 
work,  nil  1.  Km 
dollai*  iHS  up  <ia' 
'"''    '"'  !    -  t'lVe    1    j.f L 

I     <  ,11  relief  and 

K  nuiinituiiau. 

Thm  doe*  not  go  to  former  enemy  eoun* 

trien      M>  *i  of  the  weetern  moBtan  allies 


are  able  to  pay  Bo,  apart  trOBS  China,  the 
relief  goe«  to  the  liberated  eastern  and  south- 
em  lurupesn  countrlec  where  the  nerd  u 
greatest. 

Many  of  the  supplies  can  come  out  of  farm 
aurpluxes  In  the  iJnIted  Itiabes,  and  thus  ac- 
compllMh  the  double  pur|)o«e  of  BtsblllBlng 
the  American  eonrmmv  while  giving  relief 
abroad,  (  n  (i^u  come  from 
United  Bt  1  imm  piled  high  in 
Europe,  which  cann'  <iurned  to  thu 
country  and  which  ah ,  ,.io  deten 

We  are  aware  that  RtiMia  made  t 

worse  In  eastern  Europe  by  carrying  <.}|  i  \,. 
Btock  and  some  supplies,  and  that  her  pujipi  t 
regimes  are  trying  to  get  their  haitds  on  re- 
llCf  supplies  for  politlrnl  purposes,  Tlils 
should  csuse  Congress  to  laaUt  on  stricter 
International  supervision  atid  all  pttaslble 
aafegusrds.  But  this  problem  Is  not  suiBclent 
reason  for  wlti'' ■''O- 1-  •-ii^r 

After  all,  It  los  and  puppets 

who  face  death  tor  incK  ot  lood,  clollii*  ■  i 

medicine.     It  Is  the  little  people.     V. 
help  them  as  promised.         i 


Mililari*!!'  r,ii  i^S.  M,.r<h 
hAitNSION  OF  REMARKS 

iiU.N.  DAMLLA.  HMD 

Of  Nrw  touk 
IN  Tin  NOOBI:  ^    i  '  i     i 

Thundav.  Ocio}>  :    «,'. 

Mr   '  ■'  1  :  J  of  New  Yc  a       a'!-    Sa*  akrr, 
Prealtlfii:  -    !n  the  v,  .-.lai  t"ol 

of    tlir    ',-  ,np    In'         a .    i.apifg 

Who  bi  ,1       I   and  who 

- '  i-N  lu  iu>>icii  jiiiULiuiMii  upon  thi 


,\i:>iM 


Ari'l-'.NDIX   T«)  '!  Ml':  ( 


1 1  \  ( ,  i 


I  I 


!■(  i.p".        llndrf   I    ,1     '"  I  \'<  \j\   t:  ■.    !'■ 

hi.i;  k      1  i!>  "I  M  !ii   !  iiiii  jv  ill  ! ;.  'I   liy  1  )  f.  nl 

I   i,'\  ■«  Iw  (•      |il|h,i     '    <     !     ill    '!;■      W:l  -N^Ii     '-'. 

: .'  .!   (I  •'!).  !   ,'  1    t^  r. 

W«i-     fix-:    •..,  r     ^  ■::   i    ......    '       M  ■.  •:  ;     ip«— 

■I'm    >|  ,^1     ■    I.  :.    i       ,    ,    :    ',     II-      :     .      I    .   VI'A. 

1  liiN     N  !  :  ii     '  i  v   -     ',\  I      ■  i  II 

'■        !  '  '     1  ii*H-|H  <    I 

I  ; ,,.     linn    i»witllu-A<4    !.  ink- 

Iti'  inki»r  th«  miliinrtntic  nppMm<ii  i-i 

UHi-. '  !-;  ,,  iiiMi'    >      '  r    :■,  !(.•  '    i     ,.■  <  •  .r  ■  <', 

!:■  .  '      •  '      .'    It    1»   tl!     :'i    ■■ 

to        '      :  '  <  I)  fur  mlliury 

|lll  •ill      IM      llliK      <    1     ^•4'i>\  0. 

I  i)t  pKipoMing  A  plan  that  would 

nankti  11  optiiioBi  (ur  th«  Doy  to  tnk«  ona 
yMr  ■  irRiiiiitK  «ny  ttm«  tMtwttn  the  Rg"" 
of  It  Mid  04,  th*  Prealdent  ACO«pu  th«  W«r 
X>«partai«ntB  propiMml  that  bctwttn  high 
m'IkhjI  unci  cotlrHo  nil  boy*  niuit  tntrrrupt 
tl)«lr  itudlm  and  aprnd  a  ytar  In  a  mllliHry 
ramp.  Thia  prupomU  will  ntver  ba  accvplPtl 
bjr  CXmgreM  \t  tlm  iih.  r  ,■ .  .  f  <  ..:.i:  ■-, 
Mid  th»  p^mon*  whi)  \>'  ,.■ 
eattrm  brrcnuB  vocal  nlxiut  H 

Tlje    <  Illy    niuiwer    thai   aomp   <.>l    Ihr    War 

Drpnrttnvnt  fxptrta  hava  at  tlmita  tnndc  to 

i    nil  la  that  It  l»n't  6ru    .  r  ittc  to  worry 

collaff*  adurntinnx        !         la  but  mi- 

uUi' !    u  1'    ■■    '.v.-',.    ih.',   11   Uii't   n«ce«<iHry 

to   (!.    I  ,1  ;rntlit«  or  aclentUla 

lonal  groupa  tu 

I       I  -      .  I  .    '         '    ■      '    .    ,        ,  ; ;  1  ■ 

I  .  I  r.'i   111  n    lull   ^Mi    K  I  M-K 

Tlii>   Hlv        >-.■■•.■.:,■! 

COtHmUtli:    ■  ■;.      I,    :..:,■     ■ 

alghtc<:M       !>'   ihp  nulitnry   '     '      '  \i 

lor    Hi.-    ;    .U.ft',    lIltTf    !m    U\    lie    .i    Ki,,,i  <      .   ! 

XTi'i^   -li  nion  for  n   i!  ■,  s-  !:•■■  to  rorur        ';     • 

■       ..-.    'inn      to      i':.  •'       '    ,!!      -  ■!■■        ,',•■;      . 

li."!!-     .MV     :      il.'  :     .  ■         A'      .     !,   .      .       I.:    ■    ;i 

prrsuiuled  to  luf.'  :■  w  i  Ik  ;  ;  int'n 
view  of  mlUtary  i.,.UiiiiR,  bu;  '.  >■•<■  :\ 
minority.  It  hai  bc«»n  rontem' 
of  the  nthrrn  thnt  wh<'!  ^  >'  ■■  ■•  i.i\uiu-:«  ir^  ai 
hlKh  srhool  ho  nhould  ,■  i''  i  1  with  IMh  ml- 
Iri.''-  <'i[. ['■■,•■  <■  he,  ,!',,:■■  ::;.■  i-\.'r  r,'>-'rvij»- 
tli'i;   .■'■'  ••   !..iii   -  ■;*    •  ■    'I.,    ii  T'' ,'  •  .  .;  i  >-iitr«- 

tti  'M     .  ::     H'    ,.'.'•■.    is;  .1     .■•,  >..<'.      v     p"|Ulre    rp- 

rr».'!»tuT  i-:  .'■•'■■  ':,  ii'.o'.r:  ,,r  ;i.<i  In  aotn« 
of  the  Inti:'  i!'U-(i  Ktudlr-H 

P  (•  Ar"  ,  :;  i-!  not  COU8Mi:'<i  11  boy  of 
2'f     ;    .' »     ,:  '!'    ■  ir  triilnlinr       I  ,   :  \   '    rtvirtni; 

br.i-  Kf     ;   T    iTi.i  k ! !'  :     !;■  ;     -n;t! . '  '■,•:;■  ..'■  '  ! 

COiu!nW5l.  vr'ii    ,'f*i,-'^         s        :'.     '!'•    ;:     ;> 
wt-ri'     ' '  ■'    I'-nr,:'      lu  •. -.     '        '..ki-     '!.i-     si-.ii     ..; 
■ri.M:!-..-    a:  v    '::■■•■    bi-'-Arrr;    "?    .::<!    U4.   Rome 
w"'.  'I    wiM'c    •'    ■      •'  .;:    '       :■    '.f  ■■•    iiiu'.i!    take 

the  VCir  r  r:'\  ■■•.  hr;,-  i-,  •!.<■■>  ,  .>'.l!(l  t.ik"  It 
hi !  t  ;    ■!:-.!■   coiiekjo  ci''.;:^"^ 

Tlif  Pre.sldcnt  rcpe  H;,  .:;  !;;■,  ;:u----i^e  '.  J 
Congress  the  same  Illogical  arguments  that 
the  Arn-.v  chiefs  have  ir.adc  before.  He 
eays: 

"Th>'  ■.;  :iient  has  '<•:'.  made  that  com- 
pulsor ,  ••  .inp  vlo'..  •  'r '.ditional  Amer- 
ican concepis  of  Ubf  ;<,  -.1  .; -n.  .racy  and 
even  that  It  would  er.duiii;'  r  <n;r  system  of 
t-overnment  by  creating  a  powerful  military 
caste.  The  purpose  of  the  program,  how- 
ever, Is  Jtist  the  contrary 

Mr  Trum.i!.  ;r.  r-  ,  ,  *  kriuw  it.  but  no  mili- 
tarist  ever   c>       ■        ;    .1    niiUtaristic   purpose. 

■V;.o  d"i">''  v.  ^■'  •  .■:  ;:  :)•:.'  \'\-  r\s*'>  cannot 
If  prevr-ted  'i:>*  bv  sM':!:,t  that  'bore  Isn't 
:  ..■•  ;■'(■:.-.  :;  :.■  develop  ■  i.f  M.,;'.irism  is 
11  •■:.i'i>  .;  :»:•■:!  and  ;i  .'•vsuc;'.  <■:'  tracVi::.? 
ul^icli  c;i:'  I'  !>;■■.  b»>  :\'>*cci  oa  The  m  Mth 
Anicric.i  as  :'  vva>  ■  n  'be  ;.  ..ns'h  c:f  Goriiia::'. . 
If  n..  •■>  a-".-'  t  ik'c;  :.'  .">vi  ;:T.p:  i's^:rai  ;^: -C  u^;^ 
and  taucht  tbc  :  be-*  ::^ot:i.'ds  rr  k.bi:;.:,  ;: 
Is  not  likely  :l::  :  tle.r  prcfes?!  r.il  1  fibv-s 
will  fall  to  tell  them  hew  t;<  bab'     •;  t  b.    '. 


»t   ihpir  potPMiliil  eiinuira -im  wm 
,...  Mr  -  ,v  by  H  voiuiiiinuM  lltara- 

(    ,  -     .    i  i.lllOM 

.       .  ^   .    -■  ■  t.  "U  not 

»  .  f-  .,1,  J  to  train 

ritiKpna,  ao  thnt  ir  Kraai 

^i,,,iii.t  iir.  iurg  H  uiii    ....,  .        .:....  '.'»  ba« 

"„th*Y  oould  do  10  mort  quickly 

uiul   I  ■■     " 

It  •'  tha  Prealdant't  dlatlno- 

wouiu  nava  baan  >"         '"  ao- 

hiil  the  purpoaa  la  n  Ml* 

•  kr  tlio  bPNt  woUllari  Amprtca  can 

iui\.  thiN  rnn  ba  dona  a*  wall  with 

of  much  moro  tnatura  aga  and  with  ft 

uyetrm  of  clvlllnn  nuparvtitlon  to  avoid  mill- 

tnrlatic    tcnrhltiK"    than    by    antruating   the 

tn»k  lu  the  mllltory  depnrtmenta, 

HINT   or   MU.lTAaiHM 

A  hint  of  the  milltarU-n  that  lurka  In  tha 
;  -     I  id  In  tha  following  para- 

tbi;  =.     ;  ba    lb,    ,  a'ut'n  maaaaga: 

"Untltur  the  plnn  which  I  propoae.  provlalona 
ahould  hr  -v^  '■  within  the  nrinad  aarvioaa  to 
halp     tr  improve    their    adUOAtlonal 

atatua" 

Praaumably  undar  auch  a  plan  tha  Army 
would  ba  hiring  taachrra  nwny  from  tha  col< 
legaa  and  high  arhoula  and  thla  wiuld  mean 
an  tntlre  aducatlonal  ayatam  uvrrlnpplng  th« 
civilian  aducatlonal  ayatam.  The  Praaldant 
ndda: 

period  of  trnlnlnR  could  well  ba  uaed 

'     to  develop  In  our  youns  men  tha 

iiiraia  of  rraponmble  Amerlnin  cltlMnahlp." 

Ihi*  la  H  larga  order.  Not  a  aingle  text- 
book the  Army  got  out  during  tha  war  on 
" -n  Rubjact  waa  fra«  from  crlllcUm,  baoavua 
lona  dtfTar  on  what  cunatltute  "Ideala." 
The  Prealdent  admlta,  moreover,  that  the 
emphiula  lan't  going  to  be  on  "mare  drlUlnR" 
any  longer  or  on  callathenlca.  but  'on  the  ua« 
of  all  the  Inatrumenta  and  waapona  of  mod< 
ern  warfare." 

The  bualneaa  of  orgnnlxrd  killing  may  b« 
over  for  the  time  bcluR.  but  the  trn!  lUng  to  do 
more  killing  apparently  muat  go  en. 


Put  an  End  to  thb  Ufa  it 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

KON  J.  EDGAR  CHtNOWLia 

or  coi ' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVia 
Thursdau.  October  25.  IHS 

M  CTTr^-n-NVFTil.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ha\.  ,b.  ,  ■  !  w  H.  4431  to  terminate 
the  Selective  TrnlnlnR  and  Service  Act  of 
1940.  as  amended.  This  was  a  wartime 
measure.  I  feel  there  is  now  no  military 
necessity  which  justifies  the  continuance 
of  this  law. 

I  am  advised  that  during  the  month  of 
Q  .  ■  .,^  vi  ;  =j  90Q  persons  were  inducted 
i!iL(»  'lib-  ..ib.d  forces  under  this  act. 
Of  this  :r,:r.oer  some  35,000  were  boys 
a:b:  bbi  ;;-  .ached  their  eighteenth 
Iv;-  ..^ay.  Ar.btiier  10,000  were  boys  19 
.  bb  20  years  of  age.  In  other  words, 
;.  .  'b.  rn'v  persons  being  inducted 
b        lb-  ab;d  19-year-old  boys. 

I  l..Mi  bb.  13-v  •  .r-old  boy  in  my  ofBce 
ju.vt  tlb.  -  week  who  was  compelled  to  leave 
Yaif  Unb.orsity  and  return  to  Colorado 


to  wait  fc. 


He  had  just  fin- 


!-!b  d  ^.;-  fl:  t  term  and  was  anxious  to 
t  :i:.bbb  K'^wever,  so  long  a.s  this  law 
b^  :b  f'  re  nc  b-  y  who  is  18  or  over  can 
ir.b.k'      bny     plan.^     for     his     education. 


T'.v- 


are  in  constant  suspense 
c  to  be  called 


ULCOBD 

I 

t  hnvt  Ailttttr  from  r  friend  in  Cole* 
rftdo  advl4nk  of  oni  otat  whnt  %  boy 
quit  eoUoBi  wlicn  he  btetmi  II  tnd  rt- 
turnrd  ho^e  tn  wait  for  tho  draft.  Ms 
loit  I  ycari  of  colleif  whilo  waittni  to  bo 
calltd.  although  anxious  to  Mrvt  hla 
country  in  tlmn  of  war,  Surely  no  luoh 
altuation  ^^ould  exlMt  now  that  we  are 
at  peace.   , 

It  leemi  so  unneceiiary  to  deprive 
theie  youM  men  of  their  education. 
Congreei  lery  reluctantly  save  lt«  con. 
lent  to  tale  theae  boya  durlnf  the  war 
period,  W*  wore  told  It  waa  n*re»,Rttry  to 
win  the  war.  Now  that  the  flBlUinu  haa 
Mtoppcd  wb  ahould  Immediately  repeal 
thla  act.  ail  It  now  appoara  that  we  will 
be  able  toi  Bet  all  of  the  men  required 
through  vi)luntary  mcthoda  under  tho 
now  enllatlnent  bill  juat  paaaed. 

I  rannol  believe  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment wnnja  to  aend  these  young  boyn  to 
police  the  occupied  countrlc.i.  Certainly 
more  experienced  and  mature  men  should 
be  selected  for  that  duty.  Thoae  who  are 
now  enllallng  are  trained  soldlera  and 
can  be  leqt  immediately  to  the  occupa- 
tion areaal  I  wlnh  alao  to  call  attention 
to  the  ataiement  made  recently  by  Gen- 
eral Maralall  that  It  >^11  not  be  poaalble 
to  bring  all  of  the  men  home  from  over- 
seas  until  next  June.  So  until  that  time 
the  need  for  men  will  not  be  ao  great, 
and  I  predict  that  within  6  montha  we 
will  obtain  a  sufflclent  number  of  men  to 
fill  all  rcclLilrementa. 

I  believe  also.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  some 
con5ideraUion  should  be  given  the  thou- 
sanda  of  patriotic  and  loyal  citizens  over 
the  countf-y  who  have  rendered  such  a 
valuable  ahd  unselfish  aervlce  by  serving 
on  the  lical  selective-service  boards. 
These  boards  should  be  relieved  of  the 
retponslbljlty  of  filling  monthly  quotas, 
which  Is  becoming  a  most  difficult  as- 
signment. I  am  sure  they  do  not  relish 
the  Idea  of  continuing  to  take  these  18- 
and  19-yelir-old  boys  out  of  schools  now 
that  we  ate  at  peace. 

I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette,  as  follows: 
p|rr  AN  tm>  to  the  oaArr 

Five  montha  after  the  end  of  war  in  Eu- 
rope, 2  moitha  after  the  defeat  of  Japan,  and 
with  more  pen  in  uniform  than  the  aervlcea 
know  wbaa  to  do  with,  youths  are  atlU  being 
drafted  fo^  military  duty  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  50,000  a  month.  The  Army  says 
It  la  necessary  In  order  to  release  the  men 
who  foughl  the  war.  The  suspicion  la  that  it 
grows  out  of  the  desire  to  perf>etuate  con- 
scription. 

Represenftatlve  Chinoweth  denies  neces- 
sity. He  says  that  voluntary  enlistments  In 
the  Army  are  running  at  the  rate  of  1.500  a 
day  and  m*y  be  expected  soon  to  increase  to 
2,000  a  day.  He  declares  "it  Is  quite  obvlctis 
that  we  dt  not  need  to  continue  drafting 
18-  and  19-year-old  boys,"  and  he  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  halt  conscription. 

Mr.  Cheitoweth  seems  to  be  borne  out  in 
his  view  by  Vice  Adm.  Louis  E.  Denf  eld.  Chief 
of  Navy  Personnel,  who  told  the  Senate  Mili- 
tary ComcSittee  that  voluntary  enlistments 
were  so  s4tisfactory  that  the  Navy  hence- 
forth wotUd  ask  only  "token"  numbers  of 
draftees. 

What  purpose  do  "token"  levies  serve  be- 
yond mere  maintenance  of  the  system? 

The  Navy  aims  at  a  permanent  strengtb  of 
500,000  enlisted  men.  The  Army  has  set  Its 
sights  manly  notches  higher.  It  remains  for 
Congress  ti  say  what  the  size  of  the  Military 
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IN  THI  H0U8I  OP  KBPRBttENTATIVEB 

Thursday.  Ootobcr^S,  t94S 

Mr,  DWORSHAK,   Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoaD,  I  include  herewith 
an  Interesting  report  by  Representative 
Karl  E.  Mundt.  of  South  Dakota,  who  re- 
turned recently  from  a  tcur  of  20  coun- 
Irle.i  of  Europe.    This  report  appeared  In 
the  Dally  Argus,  of  Sioux  Falls.  8.  Dak.: 
Mr  NOT  8xis  8tcNa  or  TnovB..K  in  Countr»8 
Abound  MroiTtaaANKAN — C'lvtutATioN  End 
PouiBLC  WHrne  BrouN— NVab  Clouds  Di- 
ri.ABro  VisiBLx  in  Abab  Nations,  Balkans. 

8P.UN 

(By  Kakl  E.  Mlndt.  Congiesaman,  Firit 
District  I 

A  blue  sea  with  a  red  rim.  Many  a  aong 
and  fabled  atory  haa  been  wtltten  about  the 
blue  Mediterranean.  And  a««*n  from  n  plnne 
on  a  clear  day.  It  la  aa  blue  and  aa  brautirui 
aa  lu  most  antbualaatic  adrnlrera  have  de- 
tcrlbad  it.  But,  naora  than  anv  other  body 
of  water,  the  Med!' 
ed  by  n  red  r.m.    A 

methods,  that  ahore  line  may  run  red  wnn 
human  blood  once  more.  Unfortunately, 
Buch  a  ftoodtide  of  red  has  a  fatallatic  tend- 
ency to  apread— within  the  pist  quarter  of  a 
century  it  has  twice  extended  to  distant 
American  shores. 

Clviliratlon  waa  born  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  at  the  pjlnt  where  the 
great  Nile  River  of  Egypt  8i>ray8  Itself  out 
through  fertile  delta  land  to  the  sea.  The 
great  Christian.  Jewish,  and  Mohammedan 
religions  had  their  origin  and  sustain  their 
shrines  in  this  rame  area.  Here,  too.  is  the 
great  Vatican  City  In  Rome.  In  this  area 
archeologista  tell  us,  human  and  animal  life 
had  its  first  existence  and  in  the  south  of 
what  is  new  known  as  Iraq  t:iey  Wke  you  to 
the  site  of  the  Garden  of  Ec.en.  Yet  along 
the  shores  of  this  great  sea  and  the  lesser 
seas  branching  oflf  from  it,  more  wars  have 
been  fought  for  more  differerit  reasons  than 
In  any  other  region  of  this  earth.  Like  civi- 
lization, life,  and  religion,  it  s;eems  that  war. 
death,  and  pestilence  have  selected  this  com- 
paratively small  and  reasonably  remote  area 
In  \hich  to  originate  and  thrive.  Judging 
from  v.-hat  one  sees  and  hears  in  this  locality 
today,  tlie  eud  is  not  yet.    Trouble  Is  stUl 
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BTBAWS   IN   THS   WIND 

What  are  thaaa  talllala  atraws  of  woe  and 

War?     In  at  laaat  two  are"-  ■■'   the  blood* 
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Boma  political  torat  ^r 
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trouble  iiraaa  our  i               <<a  haa  batn  par- 

mitlad  tu  atudy  aiih.. y, 

THr  ABAB  COVNTBIta 

On  dnrk  nighta,  aoma  rifle  ahota  have  baan 
heard  durlna  v\\-  •  -.  •  rr  b,twaen  Arab 
pnrtlaann  and  J'  t>iki^\  paaainn- 

ataly  believing  t. 

ful  barltage,     i  >t. 

■hould  tha  Jews  bagivn  neaaahoma- 

land  and  an  Indrpeniu...  .b  wlah  atate  or 
xliould  the  Arnba  bo  permitted  to  retain  It  aa 
purl  of  what  they  en!"  " '- -  Arab  world? 
Uicnt  Britain,  having  ;  >ted  the  con- 

trovcrny  during  World  Wur  I,  haa  baan  aKar- 
cluing  a  mandnte  ovar  Pa'aatlna.  Qraat 
nntHiii  haa  been  at  different  tlmea  f\r»t  on 
the  Jpwlah  aide  and  then  on  the  Arab  aide 
of  the  queatlon.  Bha  now  wnnta  to  refer  tha 
,,r.,i,ir.,.,  to  tj„,  United  Natlnna.  Nineteen 
!  and  forty. four  waa  to  be  the  year 
I'l  uccu.  •    .  Hon  but  nothing  haa 

>"^n    d.  ,,,!,       Neither    aide    la 

Arrunnttoua  ny  fast  and  furlounly. 
acute  dnniier  of  a  widespread  Arab 
and  of  bloodshed.    Tha  Jews,  too. 
hi...  niina  and  their  caae  has  merit. 

To  add  to  the  powder-packed  Hltuatlon  la 
the  fact  that  many  Arab  atntes,  Iraq,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Lebanon,  Syria,  aa  well  hb  Egypt  and 
Irnti.  want  independence  and  complete  free- 
dom from  Brltliih,  Trench,  or  Ruaalnn  domi- 
nation. Neither  do  they  dealre  American 
domination.  Each  cf  theae  four  great  pow- 
rm  has  economic  intereila  in  the  Arab  world; 
each  in  ona  way  or  another— America  in- 
cluded—la  playing  a  dangerou  i  game  in  dom- 
inating or  directing  oeruin  aspect*  of  tha 
national  life  of  ona  or  another  of  th^c  coun- 
triea  whoa*  paulon  for  Independence  amacks 
a  bit  of  the  Amcrlcanlam  of  1778. 

At  the  moment.  Ameifca  la  the  moat  popu- 
lar outalder  In  thi»  area,  In  some  reupccta 
we  are  the  smallest  offender  but  in  one  re- 
gard—I am  aorry  to  have  to  report— we  are 
the  moat  flagrant. 

(Should  unenalnesa  and  reatleaaneaa  and  re- 
aentment  break  out  In  warfare  and  nhculd 
each  "gunrdinn  '  big  power  help  Its  "ward," 
the  Interesu  of  the  great  nations  might  well 
tlash  and  anotlier  amall  war  swell  into  » 
global  conflict.  It  is  a  altuauon  for  which 
a  workable  and  equitable  rem-  st  ba 

found.    This  reporter  and  his  c.  e  wUl 

make  some  recummendatioiia  to  President 
Truman  and  our  Fore^n  Affairs  Committee 
when  we  return.  Following  that,  this  column 
will  report  to  ycu  on  our  suggestions 

THE  BLOODY   BALKANS 

Among  the  Balkan  countries,  too.  we  found 
great  powers  using  little  nations  almost  like 
pawns  upon  a  chessboard.  Here.  too.  un- 
easiness is  the  order  of  the  day.  America  is 
less  directly  Involved  in  the  bid  and  barter 
game  of  the  Balkans  for  economic  and  po- 
litical advantage  but  he  results  of  bad  guess- 
work and  guerrilla  warfare  might  whip  out  to 
engulf  us  in  conflict  again  as  they  did  In 
1914.  It  must  be  remembered,  too.  that 
In  Balkan-adjacent  Italy  World  War  II  had 
Its  basic  begmnlng  when  men  of  Mussolini 
crossed  the  Mediterranean  and  Invaded 
Abyssinia.  This  witchs  brew  which  today 
Intoxicates  the  Balkans  is  a  potent  poison. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

f!ON   ROBERT  HAIF. 

ur  MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPIlBUENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  October  25.  194S 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarkji  In  the  Ricord.  X 
Include  the  following  latUr: 

StFlntlM  28,   1045. 
The  Pbxsioknt  or  the  UNmco  Statkb, 
Whitf  Huuat.  Waahington,  D.  C. 
Dkab    Mb.    Pbwbbmt:  I    am    taking    the 
of  aend  i   an   nrllcle  which  ha<i 

,y   been    .  ,    by   Paul   Mallon.     It 

outlines  In  purl  i«  mocihI  disease  that  la 
spreading  over  this  cduntry  like  wildfire,  and 
which  U  the  culmination  of  tha  political  and 
Boclal  phlloaophlca  of  our  national  Oovern- 
ment  of  the  paat  IS  yeara. 

r.       ■      T  urn  an  Indr;  '  i-r     I  voted 

for  ill   III   1033  :    him  ever 

«ilnce.    My  opinions  at  iiuae  of  an  old- 

line  RepubllcHu.  and   '  ic  may  be  read 

with  the  knowledge  that  thia  letter  la  not  a 
name-calling,  reactionary  document. 

Before  the  New  Deal — and  t  use  the  phrase 
In  a  deacrlptlve  manner  only— the  old  Re- 
publican line  politics  was  to  protect  the  few 
at  the  rxpense  of  the  many.  And  the  few 
were  allowed  to  be  crooked,  industrlallsta  or 
benkera  as  the  case  may  be.  all  with  the 
chirmlng  protection  of  being  "rugged  Indi- 
vidualists." The  country  was  backward  in 
terms  of  a  sound  social  philosophy.  The  big 
beys  h'id  things  pretty  much  their  own  way. 
But  at  least  the  b:-Ckbone  of  our  country, 
the  millions  of  little  people,  were  hontat 
and  sound.  The  country  as  a  whole  reflected 
the  innate  honesty,  self-respect,  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  average  citizen. , 

After  13  years  of  New  Deal  philosophy  and 
action.  I  am  terribly  fearful  that  the  average 
citizen  has  been  taught  that  all  his  problems 
ere  to  be  solved  by  the  Government.  He  has 
a  right  to  education,  a  right  to  work,  a  right 
to  unemployment  compensation,  a  right  to 
organize,  a  right  to  strike,  a  right  to  social 
security,  a  right  to  medical  Care,  a  right  to 
do  this  and  to  have  that,  but  nowhere  has 
there  been  the  slightest  emphasis  on  any  re- 
sponsibUUies  to  match  those  rights.    We  are 
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:,»>,  ■;•  ti  '.r  f..-\f'-i  y.:;h  the  ru;sr  cf  •;.!?  n^- 
'.i(  !u«;  fl.5»':i-f  Wc  are  a  Nation  at  grabber?; 
■  hf.  -ir';  :,:r  :!-.d  lacking  In  self-respect  m 
't-.'-  ■  '  ::.•  '.  ^'  ;;:!?  all  too  willing  to  be  sup- 
]•  .•■.".!  r-.  ■;'  c,  •  »-rnmpnt.  Wp  are  wiHlnt' 
■<,  :  «•  '  ;:  :  •'■>!  i:  ,iil  ihese  thii.gs  so  l-^'T.i^ 
.us  wf  d  •  •  have  to  work  our  its  re-^p"  i:'!- 
blJ:ties.  VVl  are  becoraing  a  Nat'.on  of  weak- 
lings. Willing  to  grab  all  the  bcr.fflts  that 
organized  minorities  can  force  out  of  the 
Oovernment.  the  methods  used  to  obtain 
such  benefits  based  upxm  threats  of  strikes, 
of  chaf)8.  or  political  rrver.tre.  This,  In  turn, 
encourages  oth-^r    ^■T  i;p^    '■)    iiw-    ttip    f.iir.o 

methods,  beCHUKr  .<•  r.  •  .i:m-  !k.s  'hcrf  hr.'i 
•  governmental  hf.i'l  v.';.  s-;fT;i  ,-■:;•  »■.  :.*■■■•■., 
Integrity,  and  coiir  .»■  '  '  n  >■  tiie  reai  usmi'h 
at  stake  and  to  f  .:;v  r<!;rc:.(Mit  all  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  r  i  i  i  ixi  n  h  hpeclacle 
of  rata  gnawing  at  tin-  \>:\  !  >  liifia'tniifl  of 
our  democracy,  each  bow,/  ;.  -i  r<  :,'.<i  i,,  li..- 
Ing  Its  own  belly,  reguid''  -  ;  i,.  i ,,;;.!  s  u.i. a 
prtviiegea  of  all. 

Thin  I''  i*!:a!  voM  ;■.,:  •  :.\if..'i-'\  M  Presi- 
dent. 11  '.  '  I  'i.-.i.ri'c  'a;'!i  III',  ;  h' ,' ifi, '  1.  It 
Tnu»l  ))<■  iti'i  1 :.'  (•  >, '  i  i)(  :  ,!■ ',  I-  Mil-  '■(■!. 1 1  11*  our 
rlll/.f!.-,  ■!  |i|i-  >-.  .  i)  •( !  I ,;  !  ill  i  r  I  i'h(")ii~i  h, ; , '  .I'*  <if 
(•  '  ."  I-  ii  |i  I  1  ■  i  il,'  I  r  IV  I'd  f.MU  <■  H( :<«!  !  .1'  !i'  I 
'  '    ■  '      •''■!-    'A      ■■        If    ',  ■  M    ,iK'  f'    M.  /  h    II  Jl-    ',  h.i ' 

the  mtuBtion  I  •  !>  i  ■  i  .(..'ni  mhi,  it  id  im- 
l><-ii)tiv«  that  '■  Mil' I  Mii''ii!',iif  ('-:  Ui  t.iken  •" 
I       ''t  and  f'l'''  •!''  '•■.;!  11  n  :ii    ii.<'- u-""! 

'  1-'      ■  '  '.'r-'i  '■  'I     .    '\    ,    I    ■,•>,,::    ,'      •  ■       In-         (,,  .1  I'  i(   .,  ,      ■ 

'  I      Ml  I  (  .    i  !     ',p<   t.    I  l.r    t-  >  jifd  i<  lit  irn    iff    I  l,i'    In' 

>i    '  '    la    lo   I  ■   ;*<    i|m..>ii>;       1  iiiMv  ftrc  th« 

(1     ■'  I  '■    »lf    nil!      i,     '■     II    I      p;  !;•  '^  I 

'Iiir  f"i''iii  'f.ii'i  1.1-  Id  ui<-  \  ii  fraal* 
driif  Y  Hi  1,11  t.ri  N  I,, ,  -ii  I  ,|  I, ,  ),,  .,(1,  i,f 
praatu-'    ;.:ii  i.^*,-  iii^.^  mu.-t  ii.,ik<'  v^    i  •'....'. 

to    C^l.  I<  nipt>«l««  VmU     II  r  r'     u'      llir     r    liiiu,. 

You  rail  go  no  fiirtlx  r      Vi    i   in*    1...   i    s    , 

1  i:  1  ;, '  ii|il«>l  tUlllly  t  i..r  !..>..  I  .  11 1 1-  !•  .  .i;,-,  I,,  i., 
I  ■■  j''!.!T:if  |or;«  !-.  h,i-r  l!.r.  I'oi;;,!..'.-  f!ir' 
f  i'  ■  :m  llilfWi'i,  t.i  hf  'Jif  J'rffilden'  • ,'.  the 
!  ■  ;  •'  ■  .! '  :  .i:  '  I .  . :.  '  ;  ,(■  1';  1  ,,  iilci.'  ',!  !i.,  iifii  !t  V 
]::i-s\.[>-    iM-.ij;;  Onlv    l;.i'    I'l  i-.-.idcri '    i,I    tjif 

I'l"  p!f  c';ifi  rfdin'<  t.  the  '  hii,y.:iii.^  .md  ])1-  - 
1  -'  :  hy  of  our  country  bai  k  'o  '.}:<■  wr'wc-^  v.f 
n  :;■!.  att:!;;-;  If  our  freed  :::  :>  •'•  he  .1  .i:;i-'. 
Vv  f  !i  ii  •  ,i^  iin  reah/e  •:.i-  -i.:  ;  t:  p.  :.;  .!j.i.- 
tlfs  of  c.';.'i  ;  -h:p  must  rtm.il  our  rights  of 
ciT!z«"tTsh;;)  !•  L.-ii^-  in  that,  we  lose  all  rlghu, 
0.1   '.'eediirn. 

Respectlully   you's 

V<^\  ■::-.   A    l-o-A'itv.. 


A  Scientists  Views  on  the  Atomic  Bomb 

EXTENSIO.N'  OF  F;f:M.ARK.'^ 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

r.K   ::.;  ini  'i.s 

IN   TTIF;  }!OrSK  of  nO'({.-;--ENTAnVrS 
Tf:L-  ■■da:j.  Oct    [ht  25.  1943 

Mr  ROWAN  Mr  Sp.\akrr  Prof  H  T. 
PrhlfMnct  r,  (^f  ;?>■  d^'partnit'nt  of  ch^'::i- 
l.'^try  of  tJ^.e  r.n;M^r---uy  pf  Chicacd.  in  ,t 
I'-ttt'r  which  I  have  ju-t  :tH>.'i\od  t;v.'>  h: - 
View  -  on  the  fiuiire  df  the  atomic  bomb 
nni  ihe  i/uii^er,',;*  rii  e-  v\!:a']i  might  res;i;t: 
from  the  pa-saize  of  the  M  iy-John,-iMi 

bill.  S    1463.     Ill-  IcllfV  i.s  herewitli  p;  - - 
!-<  v.-  ••<.)  ■ 

Tiii  I  N?vfR.-:rY  cK  Chic,\g.i 

Ln'\RT.\iF..NT  or  Chtmistry. 
C:  .-ug;;   /i:  .  Ocfo'Jt'r  22,  1945. 
IT.  :     Wi:  :  :am  A    Flow  ax. 

.?j'   .1    <-  "'  RrprtSfitaiivex, 

Houit:  O^Ky  Buildi-iQ 

Wa<>U''tg:.'-'  D  C 
Dr\R  N!r.  Rowan  I  am  deeply  cor-cerr.>»'i 
•b'Ut  t;.f  ci:r.st'que:!.:ts  which  might  result 
fr.  in  pas,s.!i,t-  cf  'l.e  May-Jchiv-^cn  b.:i 
(3.  14(>3i  f  r  'h'-  ci  ii: rol  i.f  atomic  energy. 
My   cor.cf.T.    i?    the    rej-u!:    of    my    lotiviction 


•h.->'  •?-,.-  b.:!  win  riot  safeguard  '.as  against 
fit*;iik  h\  '  rcig:.  enemies  and  that  It  gives 
thi.i  con  I. try  no  a-ssurance  that  th<=!  nonmili- 
tary  u5e<?  of  atomic  energy  will  nDt  disrupt 
our  econcmy  nr  destroy  our  free  Institutions. 

My  I<a:s  about  the  future  of  American 
security  agn:).>*  •  reign  attacks  aru  based  oa 
the  following  coi.  .derations.  Present  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  atomic  disintegra- 
tion and  Its  military  uses  are  in  an  initial 
and  highly  iindevoopod  stage.  The  only  way 
In  wh.r*i  wr  can  ni.u:.'.:;r.  our  present  ad- 
vantage m  this  field  !s  b:  providing  the  best 
environment  for  .sr;i  •  :,,  and  te<  hnologlcal 
research  a:.fi  bv  'ru:n;r  .-  voung  men  to  take 
up  th"  ]■.■  J  irri  -A  hire  'In  present  workers  in 
thlF  f;.  ;<!  ;i:!i.^!  ].  ,1V.'  ,  r?  The  indefinite,  arbi- 
tral. •  ■.  M  : '■■;::» 'ions  made  possible  by 
this  bill  •;,<■  pi  \  .  ;  :  >  which  make  it  posal- 
bie  to  pr^vtiii  n*  <^  u.f-cuselon  and  interchange 
of  ideas,  knowledge,  and  experience  are  com- 
pletely Incompatible  with  rerearch  or  teach- 
Ing 

Fm  'l.rrmore,  by  Us  very  emphasis  on 
>.  '  :<  1  •,    till-  bill  will  inevitably  creiite  the  Im- 

[)■,■■■•  1'.:.  HI '.1.11  ].''•■   ■'  that  they  are  safe 

iK'i.iu  I  '.'.I  p<  ..<  <. ';i'c:  el  ijasic  knowledge  and 
f  III  in  ik  ',  >ii  •  .1'  I  basic  discoverlcn  not  avail- 
Hbi<  'I  pii'- .ih  1  f.  I  Other  nations.  The 
!.niv'n  i>p.,:<  •!,'  A,  1  hflt  ttoth  Unprossluns 
.IK-  w"'i  ,  f-.i  -  t.r  ■->' •-.fiesa.  the  creation 
1  r  ".  1.  (.  ;<ii|-"  ' -•  '•■'  lad  to  Uitl  our  pao- 

pir  ill!. I  It  fill**'  fcn.i"     f  B'-curitjr  which  win 

tli.it',l-      t|i<l!l     flloiMlM.i.t,-      '■    <     hi--"-      Of     Cfjftt     Ot 

I !.,.  (.!■•,  .•  I  •  i. .  ,.  !,  1, .  ,.  daval* 

ipii.i-i.i  'A fill  )i  .1.  ..i.<  I  .ill  giVQ  US  aiiy  inaaaurt 

I    i    if'   . i ;     '  > 

li.i'   t.   i    i.'.'Ai',,      orMtM  Otkt«r  aqually 

M  <,'...'.<  u.  .b'-  !!.>'  t  "mmlaaiooara  and  iheir 
.uiiiiii.ii'.'.iti  .-  ,11  III  my  opinion,  not  really 
:.jpi  :     b.r    '■,   <•.:•    i'jenident,  ihti  Congress, 

I  I  ,;  V  ti.i  ;  .luthorliy,  because  they  can- 
not i)f  ifu..  rti  .■;-;rrpt  for  causes  which  are 
not  n:*!  1  '  :  i  |  ■  icieg  they  may  adopt, 
.%..::•:-    •;,!  ,   ,  ;     /iven  Complete  powers 

■  1  !!' ill  :  Ml  .  which  will  affect  and 
!  ■  !  ii  .  -  rs  aspect  of  American  lUe.  Tliey 
ii.^  e;..c;.  ..u.iiorlty  not  only  to  control  re- 
search and  development,  but  even  discussion 
of  atomic  energy;  they  may  make  regulations 
without  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress  and  to  punish  individuals 
for  infractions,  whether  Intentional  or  In- 
advertent* of  these  regulations;  they  may 
establish  a  secret,  independent  security  or- 
ganization responsible  to  no  one  except  them- 
selves. Special  provisions  are  made  to  allow 
Army  or  Navy  officers  to  act  as  adminis- 
trators— has  the  United  States  ever  come  so 
close  to  a  military  dictatorship  with  its  at- 
tendant gestapo  as  this? 

I  realize  that  some  secrecy  and  much  reg- 
ulation In  this  field  will  be  needed.  But 
hasty,  hysterical  legislation  is  not  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  which  faces  us.  I  urge 
you  to  use  your  great  influence  to  prevent 
hasty  action  and  to  assure  adequate  open 
hearings  and  wide  publicity  of  the  view  of 
all  sides.  That  type  of  approach  Is  the  only 
way  in  which  so  serious  a  crisis  can  be  re- 
solved by  democratic  procedures. 
P.e.spectfully  yours, 

H.  I.  SCHLESTNGER. 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 


A  Voice  From  the  Coantrv 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  on: 

IN   rt'.E:  nCiSF.  OF  REr!"?E,-i:XT\  FIVES 

Thnnda'j.  Oct   bcr  23.  lylS 

Mr  McGregor.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  inc3ude  the  following  article  by 
Louis  Bromfield.  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  October  21.  1945: 

A  Voice  Peom  the  Covrsrur 
(By  Lx^uls  Bromfield) 

"The  suai  total  of  the  common  sense  of 
the  common  people  la  the  greatest  and 
soundest  force  on  earth."— Thomas  Jefferson. 

There  are  times  when  many  thoughtful, 
good  citizens  must  succumb  to  pessimism 
regarding  the  future  of  this  Republic,  and 
never  moro  so  perhaps  than  at  this  moment 
when  the  country  is  economically,  socially, 
and  even  iplrltually  dislocated  by  the  con- 
fusion Into  which  we  plunged  on  the  day  of 
Japan's  sitftender. 

The  rea4ons  for  this  pessimism  seem  to 
me  to  havte  a  profundity  greater  than  has 
bten  toucUed  upon  by  any  of  the  thinking 
or  writing*  I  have  encountered.  It  Is  no 
acute  cauat  for  pessimism  that  we  cannot  at 
the  momrtt  get  tires  or  new  cars  or  build 
deiperatelf  needed  houxes.  7*hr»e  arc,  st 
most,  tncoftvanlances  which  we  hope  will  one 
day  be  all#vinted. 

What  la  alarming  Ui  the  underlying  catiaa-^ 
that  the  moat  powerful  nation  In  tha  world, 
where  wealth  and  opportunity  still  abound, 
is  behavlDM  as  If  it  were  a  poor  nation  atnict- 
ed  with  deipair  like  Germany  or  a  nation  like 
England  wnlch.  alter  two  wars  and  the  pres- 
sure of  ■joowala,  ge6ffraphtc,  and  world' 
political  eVMHMtancw,  is  threatened  tj  d«« 
dine  and  prhaps  decay. 

I  AS  ir  WI  warn  pooa 

A  eonaldtorabiai««gmettt  u(  our  population 
•ppeftrs  seo^to  Impoae  upon  this  rich  and  pow- 
erful Kep^blle  of  free  clttaens,  a  mold  of 
government  which  la  proi^erly  the  laat  reaurt 
of  ruined  ^r  declining  nations.  In  the  face 
of  a  huge  and  hungry  market.  In  the  face 
of  a  vast  Accumulation  of  free  money  beg- 
ging to  b»  spent,  we  are  behaving  as  if  we 
were  a  poot  and  desperate  nation  haunt  d  by 
the  necenqty  of  providing  for  a  population 
housed  In  half-ruined  hovels  and  threatened 
by  starvation. 

Nearly  tf  e  whole  of  the  program  proposed 
l.adifferently  by  President  Truman  to  Con- 
gress is  that  of  a  ruined,  despairing  nation. 
All  the  proposals  for  Increased  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  for  right  to  work,  the 
abolition  of  taxes  in  lower-income  brackets, 
and  a  hundred  other  manifestations  of  de- 
featist psychology,  are  both  cowardly  and  un- 
necessary If  the  bulk  of  our  citizens  still 
possess  the  virtues  which  In  the  past  have 
built  our  strength  and  power. 

I  refer  to  such  virtues  as  thrift  and  disci- 
pline, momlity.  love  of  Independence,  and 
liberty,  courage,  n'elghborliness,  human  dig- 
nity, and  that  fundamental  virtue  of  every 
strong  citfeen  or  nation,  not  the  right  to 
work,  but  a  desire  to  work  and  a  sense  of 
the  dignity  of  work. 

I  think  president  Truman  knows  all  this 
in  his  heatt.  I  think  that  Is  the  reason  he 
presented  «he  program  In  a  half-hearted  fash- 
lon  and  baiE  shown  no  great  passion  to  see  it 
carried  through.  It  is  essentially  a  cow- 
ardly program  and  even  his  mild  sponsorship 
of  it  was  undoubtedly  brought  about  by  po- 
litical pressure  from  three  elements  or"  our 
population: 

1.  That  of  selfish  minority  interests  seek- 
ing virtually  by  blackmail  of  the  Nation  to 
grab  all  they  can  during  the  Nation-wide 
Internal  crisis  of  reconversion, 

2.  The  demagogic  politicians  who  are  al- 
ways whlnang  about  the  people,  as  if  they 
were  a  hefd  of  sheep  or  a  starving  rabble. 

3.  Those  sinister  elements  which  are  en- 
deavoring to  create  artiflclally.  through 
strikes,  confusion,  and  economic  dislocation, 
conditions  which  do  not  in  reality  exist,  and 
which  alone  can  bring  about  the  enactment 
of  such  a  program. 

A  FOOLISH  SPECTACLE 

The  absurdity  of  a  theory  which  calls  for 
80  to  50  percent  increases  In  industrial  wages 


without  raising  the  cost  of  living  speaks  lor 
Itself.  The  tragedy  is  that  not  a  few  people 
really  believe  this  and  thrt  many  others  are 
willing  to  give  such  a  theory  Up  service  for 
the  sake  of  their  Immediate,  shortsighted, 
and  selfish  Interests.  By  no ae  of  these  meth- 
ods or  panaceas  was  any  {ireat  nation  ever 
built  or  sustained. 

From  the  White  House  In  Washington, 
President  Truman,  a  simple  man  of  hard 
common  sense,  must  find  himself  confronted 
by  an  extraordinarily  foolUh  spectacle,  per- 
haps the  most  foolish  "ver  provided  by  any 
great  nation  in  history.  He  sees  farms  and 
factories,  hotels,  and  ofllces,  restaurants,  and 
shops,  crying  out  for  help,  begging  men  to 
take  Jobs. 

He  sees  hug<'  factories  shut  down  by  strikes 
over  fantastic  demands  for  increased  wages 
or  Jurisdictional  brawls  between  unions  or 
petty  grievances  like  the  dlucharge  of  an  ob- 
noxious employee.  He  sees  -.housands  of  peo- 
ple, blocks  long,  standing  In  line  to  draw  un- 
employment insurance  whll-s  millions  of  Jobs 
go  begging 

H*  sees  hotels  and  tral  is  crowded  with 
IMople  throwing  away  wildly  whatever  money 
they  have  because  thry  cannot  Invest  it 
soundly  In  cars  or  hoiMsa  or  washing  mA« 
chines,  since  organised  labcr  will  not  permit 
them  to  do  so. 

I  think  that  the  Prasldetit  must  ask  him- 
self, as  many  •  solid  oitlaen  haa  begun  to  do, 
What  would  tiappiB  If  all  or  us  went  to  work, 
not  to  destroy  this  Nation,  but  to  build  it 
up? 

Never  was  there  such  sn  opportunity, 


I. md  lor  Vele  <tiu 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  R  Ml  RDOCK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRi:SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  25.  1945 

Mr,  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
well  known  among  our  membership  that 
I  have  been  sponsoring  legislation  for 
many  months  which  would  provide  good 
irrigated  land  in  family-sized  farms  for 
the  Nation's  defenders  in  the  17  We.«;tern 
States.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  one  of  these 
bills,  which  was  introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  American  Legion,  passed  the 
House  on  April  17.  but  it  has  not  as  yet 
been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, I  have,  during  the  last  few  days, 
contacted  several  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Irrigation  iind  Reclama- 
tion, urging  action  upon  this  bill,  H.  R. 
2742.  I  have  been  given  assurance  that 
action  will  be  taken  on  it  soon. 

Another  bill,  H.  R.  520,  which  in  my 
Judgment  is  more  important  as  a  benefit 
to  veterans,  was  reported  out  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  on  June  5,  1945,  but  due  to 
opposition  and  delay  it  did  not  pass  the 
House  until  September  19  last.  I  have 
made  inquiry  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  also  with 
regard  to  this  bill,  and  I  believe  we  may 
expect  action  on  it  in  the  near  future. 
The  specific  reason  why  I  wish  to  see  en- 
actment of  these  two  and  other  such 
measures  at  the  earliest  possible  date  is 
that  millions  of  veterans  have  now  re- 
turned from  the  war  and  are  asking  what 
Congress  has  done  for  them  as  well  as 


what  business  and  industry  is  doing  for 
them.  Literally  hundreds  have  asked 
about  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  a  veteran  may  obtain  a  home  on 
irrigated  land. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  authorities 
took  a  survey  of  our  Armed  Forces  before 
demobilization  started,  and  it  was  found 
that  out  of  about  a  dozen  million  men 
In  uniform.  850.000  Indicated  a  desire  to 
•  return  or  go  to  the  farm  and  own  a  piece 
of  farm  land  for  themselves.  Of  course, 
by  the  wildest  stretch  of  imagination, 
with  all  opportunity  and  help  furnished 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  during  the 
next  5  or  6  years,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  provide  family-sized  farms 
for  more  than  one-tenth  of  that  number. 
However,  the  Government  has  other 
means  to  supply  farms.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  good  farm  land  may  be 
made  available  In  every  Ctatc  of  the 
Union,  and  not  merely  In  the  Ko-called 
Irrlgfttlon  Staten.  While  I  am  Interested 
In  the  Bureau  of  Rc(  lamatlon.  beckuse  of 
my  offlclal  position,  I  am  also  Interested 
In  other  agrnclrs  of  the  aovrrnmrnt, 
ptrllcularly  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, In  making  provision,  In  addition 
to  the  fto-cklled  01  bill  of  rights,  that  at 
least  fro  percent  of  those  deilrlnu  liomes 
on  the  land  may  obtain  family-sized 
farms,  or  at  least  homes  in  rural  com- 
munities where  professional  men  may 
live  next  to  the  soil  while  making  a  living 
In  their  professions  or  trades.  I  think 
tills  could  occur  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  and  I  think  It  would  be  good  for 
our  economy  to  enable  several  thousand 
of  the  Nation's  defenders  to  come  home 
and  live  in  rural  communities  according 
to  their  conception  of  the  American  way 
of  life. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  I  hail 
the  Presidents  recommendations  and 
estimates  for  appropriations  as  contained 
in  House  Document  No.  331  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  last  week.  As  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  shall  support 
this  postwar  program  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise.  It  is  another  evi- 
dence of  the  President's  vision  in  an  at- 
tempt to  build  the  West  in  the  most 
appropriate  and  profitable  way  in  these 
postwar  years.  Usually  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  think  of  my  plea  for 
reclamation  as  only  for  the  Gila  project, 
and  such  it  has  been  for  the  last  9  years, 
until  this  year.  I  must  continue  to  re- 
mind my  colleagues  that  there  are  17 
Western  States  in  which  there  are  vast 
possibilities  for  irrigation.  I  have  been 
telling  returning  veterans  that  with  the 
timely  aid  of  Congress,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  could  furnish  them  homes 
on  good  land  in  these  17  Western  States. 
Therefore,  my  sights  are  lifted  above  the 
possibilities  in  Arizona  and  even  beyond 
the  possibilities  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin,  vast  and  attractive  as  those  possi- 
bilities are. 

To  my  constituents  in  Arizona.  I  am 
glad  to  point  out  that  the  President,  In 
this  House  Document  No.  331.  suggests 
a  $2,000,000  appropriation  for  the  Gila 
project  and  $10  nno  nno  appropriation 
for  the  building  ot  -  Davis  Dam  on  the 
Colorado  River  at  the  B u.  -He&d  site. 
To  my  constituents  I  will  bay  ihat  I  have 
been  committed  to  and  have  been  work- 


ing on  the  Gila  project  since  January. 
1937.  and  on  the  proposed  Davis  Dam  for 
more  than  4  years,  having  begun  on  the 
latter  proposition  prior  to  our  entrance 
into  the  Second  World  War.  Therefore. 
I  am  delighted  that  the  President  has 
Riven  such  prominence  to  these  two 
items. 

The  building  of  the  Davis  Dam.  half- 
way between  Boulder  Dam  and  Parker 
Dam,  will  confer  a  great  benefit  upon 
Arizona.  Cahfornia.  and  Nevada.  lUs  in- 
fluence may  be  felt  upon  all  the  States 
of  the  Southwest.  The  legal  provisions 
for  Its  construction  are  contained  in  the 
water  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  ratified 
some  time  ago  by  our  Senate  and  within 
the  last  fev  weeks  by  Mexico.  ThLs 
treaty  calls  for  the  building  of  the  Davi.s 
Dam:  and  because  of  the  requirement  to 
flu  an  international  obligation,  a  large 
share  of  the  rxpen.^e  of  con.«tructlon 
should  be  an  obligation  of  the  National 
Oovernment. 

When  Congressman  Jamei  Bcrugham. 
of  Nevada,  and  I  first  diactMidd  the  build- 
ing of  this  proposed  ddm,  we  had  In 
mind  A  power  producer  to  supplement 
the  power  nteds  of  the  Southwest:  but .  of 
course.  It  la  capable  of  multiple  use,  and 
Z  think  some  irrigation  benefits  may  come 
from  it,  if  properly  planned.  The  chief 
ultimate  use,  even  surpassing  that  of 
power  production.  Is  the  part  It  will  be 
called  upon  to  play  In  regulating  the 
Colorado  River,  under  the  term.s  of  the 
treaty  with  Mexico.  For  that  reason  I 
feel  that  a  large  share  of  the  cost  should 
be  borne  by  our  Government. 

I  have  been  telling  service  men  and 
women  of  the  Second  World  War  who 
have  written  me  asking  their  chances  of 
getting  irrigated  land  near  Yuma.  Ariz., 
that  if  and  when  Congress  passes  certain 
legislation — which  has  not  yet  been 
done — giving  veterans  preference  on 
those  irrigation  projects  soon  to  be  com- 
pleted, it  would  be  possible  for  several 
hundred  homes  to  be  established  on  the 
Gila  project  within  the  n^xt  few  months. 
In  an.swer  to  an  inquiry,  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  lengthy  letter  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation,  Mr.  Bashore— 
a  letter  dated  October  23 — outlining  ex- 
actly what  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
would  do  on  the  Gila  project  if  the  money 
is  appropriated  8s  the  President  has  sug- 
gested. Therefore,  I  say  again,  in  this 
public  way,  to  those  inquiring  veterans. 
"If  Congress  appropriates  $2,000,000  to 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Gila  project  in  Yuma 
County,  Ariz.,  and  if  Congress  enacts 
legislation  giving  veterans  preference  on 
such  lands  in  the  Gila  project  it  would 
be  possible,  within  a  few  months,  to  allot 
homes  to  qualified  veterans  in  this  de- 
sirable area  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Yuma  are  accustomed  to  refer 
to  as  'the  Garden  of  Eden.'  "  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  last  two  ■  ;fs  '  and  to 
remind  my  inquiring  friends,  now  ••  ;-- 
ping  out  of  the  service,  that  I  ha\i  i  •.- 
stantly  sought  appropriations  for  this 
development  and  I  have  given  more  effort 
to  get  legislation  enacted  extending  vet- 
eran preference  on  new  y  uncated  land 
than  I  have  given  to  any  oilier  one  pha.>-e 
of  legislation.    The  next  few  montiib  w.li 
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tr!l  ih''  >tory  In  this  regard;  and  ar.y- 
th:r;e  rionr  m  it  after  the  year  1945  will 
\v-  ;..(•  i.i'r,  1:1  n-.y  judpment.  to  Ix'  oi'  any 
benefit  lo  veterai>  v-lo  would  like  to  own 
a  piece  of  irriKat>  d  land. 

TliP  remarks  last  made  apply  to  one 
portion  of  the  Southwest,  but  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations,  to  which  I  must 
return,  apply  to  almost  every  one  nf^the 
reclamation  States;  and  our  ef  ■•  P:^  .- 
dent,  through  the  Director  of  iht  B  .d^tt , 
has  .«;uggested  as  to  this  phase  of  na- 
tional p>ostwar  reconversion  and  effort 
that  Congress  appropriate  $93  367.000  for 
the  reclamation  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  This  is  a  proposal  con- 
taining great  prospect  and  hope,  and  it 
Is  now  at  the  point  of  decision  by  your 
Congress. 


The  Pol!-Tax  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or    TENNESSrE 

IX  T7TK  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-^ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  24,  1945 

Ml.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  pxtend  my  rf  majks,  I  include  an 

td/.  r,       riv::..,i      litre   or   Hereafter" 

wi;.;  n  .'.:•;)' .i;  f.i  in  i  h.e  Na'-hvill'»  T^n- 
nes.st'<-an  (>!;  (-'1  l<  h- ;  J    1L<4.) 

For  the  third  time  in  as  many  years  the 
Judiciary  Commlliee  of  the  United  States 
Seaate  ha£  recommended  a  law  to  allow  all 
Americana   to  vote   freely   for  President.  Vice 

President,  and  Representatives  In  Congress. 
T'.  (■  .( '  r  '■  .  ■.  'ars  such  a  measure  has 
hir-:  pas,  >;  .  1.1  House  by  large  majorities. 
J;;  'Ijc  s.  :...•(  I.'  -A  .I-  ;r  rr'-vioiis  years,  a 
iii.ijr/;  iJy  >  :  i;;<'  iii<-n.;j'-:  ;-::.p  ls  pledged  to 
voie  1    r   •■i.i-  ;i'L'i.-;a-  ;oii. 

Fur  ti.i  n,r.i.>u:L-  to  fall  of  enactment  again 
this  yen  ■  t  ,.u  <  of  the  unwillingness  or  In- 
iib  !;"y  f  ':.>•  Senate  to  override  a  filibuster 
Vi'  vi;;t  ti.  !.  '  only  to  leave  millions  of 
Ani«'ru-iir.»    under    pcll-t.ix    disfranchisement 

but  lo  stul'ifv  maj<irltv  v,:;;  ;ii  tlie  Congress 
itself.  W:!h  <iV.T  G'Aerr:T;>-r.'  p.  :fi*<'ci;v  ;;;- 
M.-tini:  up'M:   ti.f   r-.L-h"    ;:    '  iu'  jh.  t>:-s      '    Bi.;- 

uiiM,    KiiiTi.iiu.i     Pci.iiui,    C'riiii'-     J.iiK,  .     ,1!  ;' 

(i»  !11;.U.V     \ '. '    ^'X.^^'^^^     liifir    p*-I«c,..c4i    cii-^.vC    *;* 

in  .-  t  ;«>  • ;  :  >^  ' :.'  i  tlure  of  Congress  to  pro- 
tect thl.s  r.=';.'  '  ::::]''  ns  cf  Ameriran  citi- 
zens— incl;.!'.:  i"  ■!:-■  f»':'ple  of  Tennessee — 
would  earn  fur  (jur  Natvni  thr  r  no  'us  lauph- 
ter    of    a    world    unin,pre.-socl     by    mere    pre- 

Tlic  Judiciary  Committee  a;so  has  :ecom- 
i;.- i.(;  ;.l  to  the  Stnate  Senator  O  M-^honey  s 
p;  ;  .  :  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
o'l  :  V  ■.•-xe  taxation.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
s.-  .1-  r  OMmionfy  sliould  have  lnir(<iucecl 
!!..  pr  p  >..i  at  this  time,  and  th.it  the  con;- 
mittee  should  have  passed  it  along  v.i-]\  '.'.e 
anti-poll-tax  statute  which  had  so  firm  a 
priority.  The  effect  cf  this  action  can  only 
be  to  confuse  the  Issue;  and  it  Is  sufficien: 
to  observe  that  a  poll-tax  witch  doctor  1:Kp 
Senntcr  Bilbo,  of  Mi5sis-«ippl.  readily  prom- 
ises not  to  hlibuster  .Tsainst  the  O'Mahcnrv 
resolution  to  .ipp-ecj.ri-  :,!.e  lU-tiiin  iru:i  !:.  s 
tet  II  done. 

.A  constitutional  amencinu:  t  ca:i  be 
bitxked  by  the  simple  in.icr.  ;i  ■-'.  13  States. 
and  by  thi.s  route  a  free  vo'e  :  r  .■.;'.  America 
Ciiuld  be  p.c.*". '.f '-t'd.  if  I'T  a.l  !'■."  s  -Tr.e  !u:ure 
pt  !:t»r;itio!!  \ti::y  cf  ih<?  ie.id.nt:  ci  nt^titu- 
II. 11,1:  .iU'^c-ir.fs  (if  t.^.e  NaTK'n  have  dc- 
c.a:eU    u.c;r    ix-liel    u:    tt^e    rectitude    oi    the 


anti-poll-tax  statute— as  have,  of  course, 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  have  voted 
for  it  three  times  and  the  Senators  who 
have  pledged  themselves  In  Its  favor.  The 
poll-tax  oligarchy  In  the  Senate  has  opposed 
the  statute  not  because  they  doubt  Its  con- 
stitutionality, but  precisely  because  they  are 
convinced  that  It  would  be  upheld  In  the 
courts. 

The  merit  of  the  anti-poll-tax  statute  Is 
exactly  the  merit  of  democracy — the  principle 
of  government  we  preach  In  the  world  and 
fight  wars  to  defend.  It  Is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress, under  the  Federal  Constitution,  to 
preserve  the  Republic — and  hence  to  clear 
the  right  of  every  citizen  to  his  voice  In 
government.  That  duty  cannot  be  delegated 
to  the  States  or  to  the  people — certainly 
not  to  the  people  who  are  tax-barred  from 
the  vote. 

At  the  present  pass,  where  fundamentals 
of  our  own  Government  are  at  stake,  the 
Senate  can  sidestep  Its  duty  by  putting  the 
O'Mahoney  resolution  ahead  of  the  poll-tax 
bill  or  by  yielding  again  to  the  disgrace  of  a 
filibuster.  Or  It  can  vindicate  the  Nation's 
love  of  democracy  by  courageotosly  enacting 
the  law  which  alone  can  make  the  America 
of  oui  day  a  land  of  free  elections. 


Let  L'i  Try  for  Pedce  first 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W,  GILLIE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  25.  1945 

M,  Cill LIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  not 
Rouig  lu  tii\,'j  the  peace  a  chance?  Do 
we  not  have  any  faith  in  our  efforts  to 
achieve  a  permanent  effective  world 
security  organization?  Before  the  ink 
Is  hardly  dry  on  the  peace  documents, 
and  before  we  can  fully  comprehend  the 
significance  and  possibilities  of  the 
San  Francisco  Conference,  our  Presi- 
dent ("fTi  •-  out  with  a  statement  that 
we  mu  '  have  a  compulsory  military- 
trai;i;i:K  program. 

When  we  speak  of  military  training, 
does  that  sound  peacehke?  After  the 
la-c  H  ii.  At'  advocated  a  disarmament 
pro-:  a::!,  and  followed  through  with  it. 
We  did  not  join  the  League  of  Nations. 
Tha;  ua-  h»ld  against  us  and  used  by 
the  inieriuuionaHsts  as  the  reason  for 
tiu.'  St'cond  World  War.  Now  we  have 
lomc  oir  full  force  for  world  peace  or- 
.eTiii.zHii'in.  We  were  hosts  to  the  dele- 
Kate-  a  I  San  Francisco  where  hopeful 
prospects  w«e  forecast  for  a  permanent 
peace.  We  have  the  honor  of  having  Mr. 
Stettinius  as  its  chairman.  But  before 
this  orcanization  gets  set  up  for  busi- 
ne.'^s,  our  President  comes  out  flatly  and 
sL;y<  W'  h.ave  to  have  military  training 
lor  eve:v  yniinir  man  Does  this  look 
like  V,'  alt  \a\:.:.:  r!  \n  our  arms  after 
lu-t  tini.Nhint:  III-  c:  »atest  war  in  history, 
ar.ci  Living  u:>: ::.  hly  our  full  measure 
ci  blood  and  trea>ure  to  down  the  tyr- 
-.iurw  oi  the  A\:s  Po'Xfv-''  Does  it  mani- 
if-.t  our  ^.ncrr-  bt'-.'i  thv.t  peace  can  be 
achuvtci.  Where  is  the  courage  and 
forthnghtne'^s  of  our  leadership?  Has 
it  exh.austcd  every  channel  of  opportu- 
nity lor  peace?  Wi:at  h:..-  caused  our 
leader?  to  turn  to  i n.^-  cyiu!. ai  attitude? 


We  willingSly  spent  billions  to  support  our 
war  efforti  and  to  help  our  boys  defeat 
the  war  criminals.  What  has  cur  lead- 
ership offered  in  the  way  of  a  spending 
program  to  keep  the  peace?  They  cry 
out  that  |he  atomic  bomb  has  doomed 
the  world.  Have  they  done  anything  to 
tame  it  for  peacetime  pursuits? 

They  sfty  we  have  lost  otir  moral 
strength  and  abilities  in  the  race  to  our 
scientific  progress.  What  has  been  done 
to  build  lap  our  moral  fibers  since  the 
end  of  the  war?  At  our  request  and 
with  $2,000,000,000,  we  asked  the  scien- 
tists to  make  an  atomic  bomb.  It  was 
something  new.  Something  impossible. 
But  our  Scientists  put  their  full  ener- 
gies, resourcefulness,  and  intelligence  to 
work.     The  result?     They  built  it. 

What  if  the  matter  with  requesting 
our  moral  and  spiritual  leaders  to  go  to 
work  and  discover  a  plan  to  keep  the 
peace— or  at  least  use  the  full  resources 
of  the  organization  we  have  set  up?  Give 
them  the  money  to  do  the  Job.  We  dis- 
covered something  to  scare  the  pants  ofl 
civilization.  Now  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  outlaw  it.  It  would  be  far  sim- 
pler to  outlaw  war. 

All  of  this  may  seem  irrelevant  to  com- 
,  pulsory  military  training.  But  to  me  the 
analogy  i$  clear.  Either  we  have  to  be- 
lieve we  can  win  the  peace  smd  stick  to 
It.  or  say  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  and 
the  world  that  we  are  merely  in  a  brief 
interlude  preparing  for  another  war. 

Let  us  itop  kidding  ourselves.  Which 
will  it  be?  Personally.  I  think  we  should 
give  the  peace  a  chance.  It  is  our  one 
great  hope  for  the  world.  But  we  cannot 
have  peace  by  preparing  for  war.  Com- 
pulsory military  training  by  any  name 
sets  this  Nation  at  work  arming  for  a 
fight.    And  tha^  i-  nnt  nf^aceful. 


w 


Is  Chan^ng  Wor!d 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I 

HON  lirNHY:;  LARCADE,  JR. 


I 


OF   LOUISIANA 


IN  THE  JIOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  25.  1945 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wi$h  to  include  a  copy  of  an  ar- 
ticle by  Conitantine  Brown,  Washington 
columnist,  entitled  "This  Changing 
World,"  as  follows: 

THIS    CHANGING    WORLD 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

The  Fo|irth  French  Republic,  which  was 
born  last  Sunday,  is  colored  with  a  "healthy" 
pink.  Th«  Communist  Party  emerged  as  the 
strongest  Individual  political  group,  but  the 
Socialists,  headed  by  Leon  Blum,  and  the 
Christian  Bociallsts — now  known  as  the  MRP 
and  headed  by  Foreign  Minister  George 
Bldault — -mave  an  overwhelming  combined 
majority. 

The  Raflical  Socialist  Party  of  fedouard 
Herriot,  ofice  the  most  popular  political  lead- 
er of  Prance,  was  badly  defeated. 

The  poDtlcal  situation  In  France  can  be 
fummed  up  a«  follows: 

Internally  the  French  people  have  given  a 
mandate  %o  their  representatives  who  aie  to 
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draft  the  new  French  Constitution  to  go  as 
far  as  they  like  in  the  matter  of  socializa- 
tion. This  means  that  laws  providing  for  the 
nationalization  of  the  banks  and  the  large 
industries  will  be  put  into  efl<»ct.  But  the 
private  Initiative  of  the  "•little  fellow"  will 
not  be  Impaired  In  any  way.  Neither  will 
there  be  any  collectivization  of  the  farms. 
The  followers  of  Blum  and  Bldault  have 
pledged  themselves  to  preserve  the  Individu- 
alism of  the  farm  owners. 

In  foreign  affairs,  and  this  is  more  impor- 
tant to  the  outside  world  than  Prance's  do- 
mestic affairs,  the  policy  of  the  Blum-Bldault 
groups,  which  now  have  an  overwhelming 
majority,  will  be  to  restore  France  as  an  Im- 
portant world  power.  Both  leaders  oppose 
any  policy  of  subservience  to  another  power 
and  expect  their  country  to  play  an  impor- 
tant role  on  the  international  stage. 

The  victory  of  the  Leftist  Socialists  who 
are  supporting  General  de  Gaulle  is  more  a 
victory  of  French  common  sense  than  a  per- 
sonal triumph  of  the  head  of  the  French  pro- 
visional government. 

It  is  rue  that  in  the  past  12  months  Gta- 
eral  de  Gaulle  has  made  much  progress  in 
humanizing  himself.  He  has  learned  to  smile 
and.  while  not  losing  his  stubbornness  which 
had  thrown  him  into  many  difficult  situa- 
tions, he  also  has  learned  to  compromise.  His 
dictatorial  complex,  which  was  more  on  the 
surface  than  underneath,  has  gradually  dis- 
appeared under  the  severe  knocks  he  has  re- 
ceived since  France  was  liberated. 

But  the  fundamental  reason  why  the  Com- 
munists failed  to  win  at  the  polls,  de.spite 
their  compact  with  Herriot,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  rebuffs  France  received  in  London  at  the 
hands  of  Soviet  Fore.'gn  Commissar  Molotov. 

In  spite  of  the  crushing  military  defeat 
stiffered  by  France  in  1940  and  in  spite  of  the 
hardships  which  they  are  now  undergoing, 
the  French  people  have  never  lost  their  na- 
tional pride.  Frenchmen  are  convinced  that 
France  is  still  a  great  power. 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  did 
much  to  bolster  this  feeling  when  both  Gov- 
ernments Insisted  that  Prance  become  one 
of  the  Big  Five, 

At  the  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  in  Lon- 
don, however,  the  Rtissians.  who  had  been 
the  first  to  recognize  General  de  Gaulle's  Free 
French  organization  as  a  de  facto  govern- 
ment, decided  to  slap  down  the  French  by 
refusing  to  let  them  join  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Rtissia  in  drafting  the 
peace  treaties  in  the  Balkans, 

This  was  a  well -calculated  diplomatic  op- 
eration. The  French,  even  today,  enjoy  a 
greater  prestige  in  the  Balkans  than  all  the 
other  great  powers  together.  The  roots  of 
Prance's  political  and  Intellectual  Infiuence 
can  be  traced  back  many  centuries.  This  In- 
fluence, the  Russians  fear,  may  run  counter 
to  their  plans  in  central  and  southern 
Europe. 

The  brusque  manner  in  which  Commissar 
Molotov  told  the  French  to  mind  their  own 
business  had  strong  repercussions  among  the 
French  electorate,  and  Is  said  to  have  had  a 
definite  bearing  at  the  polls.  The  Com- 
munists, who  are  known  to  take  orders  di- 
rectly from  Moscow,  were  better  organized 
than  all  the  other  parties.  Many  official  ob- 
servers who  have  kept  in  close  touch  with 
French  aflfalrs  predicted  a  great  victory  for 
them.  General  de  Gaulle,  himself,  is  said 
to  have  been  skeptical  that  his  platform 
would  be  accepted  by  the  French  electorate, 
and  is  reported  to  have  made  preparations  to 
withdraw  to  a  modest  home  along  the  Marne 
River  to  write  his  memoirs. 

But  the  situation  dramatically  changed 
after  the  national  pride  of  the  French  people 
was  offended  by  the  Russians  in  London. 

Political  observers  are  convinced  that  the 
results  of  the  elections  will  make  Prance 
nobody's  puppet — and  eventually  will  have 
deep  repercussions  throughout  Europe. 
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Address  bv  Mr    Justicr  Dougla,*.  Be.ure 
Missouri  Bar  .A,!«iOciaLon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

tm.  FR.\NK  P.  BRiGG^ 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  26  (legislative  day  of 

Monday,  October  22).  1945 

Mr.  BRIGGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  State  of  Missouri  was  signally 
honored  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Justice  Wil- 
ham  O.  Douglas  on  the  event  of  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Missouri  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remarks  of  the  honorable  justice  on 
this  occasion  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  State  of  Missouri  has  been  much  in 
the  news  in  recent  months.  The  name  has 
been  heard  lately  in  Potsdam  and  Paris. 
Even  the  Japanese  have  had  it  impressed 
uf>on  them  in  a  way  they  will  not  soon 
forget. 

Missouri's  latest  fame  is  well  deserved.  But 
I  think  that  one  of  the  most  significant  facta 
about  your  State  is  one  we  learned  at  school. 
That  fact  goes  back  80  years,  to  the  time 
when  the  North  and  the  South  of  this  coun- 
try were  having  a  feud.  Missouri  hadn't 
made  up  her  mind  whether  she  was  part  of 
the  North  or  the  South. 

But  Missouri  never  shunned  an  issue.  And 
Missouri  believed  in  backing  up  her  convic- 
tions. There  were  convinced  Confederates  in 
Missouri,  and  there  were  UnlonisU.  too.  Both 
groups  had  mighty  strong  convictions.  The 
result  was  that  Missouri  occupied  a  unique 
position.  80  years  ago.  in  that  war.  As  I 
recall,  she  was  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
that  more  than  filled  her  quota  of  enlistments 
in  both  the  Union  Army  and  the  Confed- 
erate Army. 

Well,  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  and  a  lot 
of  things  have  happened  since.  But  this  bit 
of  Missouri  history  bears  on  a  point  I  wish 
to  make. 

It's  about  conviction — the  kind  of  convic- 
tion your  grandfathers,  on  both  sides  of  that 
war,  had. 

I  think  we  need  a  lot  of  that  today. 

You  take  this  Japanese  war  we've  just  won, 
and  the  war  against  the  Nazis  that  we  won 
last  spring.  Prom  some  comments  that  are 
heard  one  wouldn't  know  that  we  had  Just 
beaten  the  most  powerful  professional  mili- 
tary machine  the  world  has  ever  seen.  One 
wouldn't  think  we'd  won  anything  but  a 
chance  to  get  ourselves  into  a  lot  of  trouble. 
Rather,  you  would  think  the  most  Important 
question  about  the  beginning  of  this  war  was 
whether  our  generals  were  more  short-sighted 
than  our  admirals,  or  vice  versa.  You  would 
think  the  most  pressing  problem  of  the  peace 
was  what  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese 
thought  about  America. 

But  we  didn't  go  to  Tokyo  to  psychoanalyze 
the  Japanese.  We  didn't  go  to  Tokyo  so  that 
they  could  have  an  election. 

We  went  to  Tokyo  because  we  beat  the 
Japanese, 

We  went  to  Tokyo  because  the  American 
people  are  determined  to  prevent  Japan  from 
starting  another  war.  We  went  to  Tokyo  to 
put  Shinto  savagery  and  feudal  militarism 
out  of  business  in  the  Pacific  in  which  we  live. 
We  went  to  Tokyo  to  take  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Far  East  out  of  Japan's  hands. 

If  we  do  not  take  it  out  of  her  hands.  11 
we  leave  Japan  any  vestige  of  political  in- 


fluence or  prestige  In  the  Par  East,  we  wUl 
be  making  her  a  free  gift  of  an  infinite  chance 
to  do  mischief.  The  first  place  she  will  try 
to  make  mischief  is  between  Russia  and 
America.  In  jus*  this  way  the  Nazis,  both 
before  and  after  defeat,  have  tried  to  dis- 
rupt our  relations  with  our  allies. 

We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  this  kind 
of  political  warfare  directed  at  smashing  the 
friendship  of  the  United  Nations.  The  Japa- 
nese are  clever,  sly.  and  arrogantly  ambitious. 
They  will  tell  us  that  without  them  Russia 
will  dominate  the  Orient;  and  that  China 
will  fall  Into  disorder.  They  will  try  to  sneak 
into  every  situation  where  they  think  they 
see  a  difference  of  opinion  developing  be- 
tween tne  powers  that  have  beaten  them, 
and  do  their  best  to  widen  that  difference 
into  a  rift. 

Differencea  of  opinion  between  our  allies 
and  ourselves  are.  of  course,  bound  to  de- 
velop as  time  passes.  Nothing  could  be  more 
hopeless  and  futile  than  to  ignore  them  and 
let  them  fester  between  us.  They  must  be 
solved  in  the  open.  But  they  must  be  solved 
with  no  helpful  suggestions  from  Tokyo. 
They  must  be  solved  directly  between  Russia 
and  America,  or  China  and  America.  From 
Tokyo  we  can  deal  face  to  face  with  Russia 
and  China,  as  neighbors  together. 

We  cannot  tolerate  Balkan  intrigue  in 
the  Pacific.  The  Pacific  is  our  corridor  Into 
the  new  '  orld  aborning  In  Asia.  The  Pacific 
has  become  a  lake  connecting  America  and 
Russia.  It  Is  our  link  with  the  new  China 
that  has  allied  herself  with  America  and 
Russia.  The  Pacific  is  America's  new  fron- 
tier. Now  that  we  are  in  Tokyo  it  is  our  job 
to  impose  the  criminal  law  and  to  operate 
a  reform  school. 

The  world  will  judge  us  by  how  well  w 
do  the  job.  Russia  in  particular  will  judg» 
us  by  a  strict  test.  She  will  look  to  see 
whether  we  sterilize  Japanese  militarism  as 
effectively  as  she  sterilizes  German  militarism. 
She  will  value  us  by  our  results,  not  by  otir 
rhetoric.  And,  t)ecause  we  Americans  are  at 
bottom  idealists,  we  will  valvie  ourselves  by 
results,  too. 

Our  un preparedness  cost  a  lot  of  men  their 
lives.  We  must  examine  our  mistakes,  and 
Judge  the  guilty.  We  must  profit  by  this 
lesson.  But  the  worst  thing  we  can  do  with 
the  blame  for  Pearl  Harbor  is  to  quarrel  over 
who  the  American  scapegoat  is  to  be.  Let  us 
never  forget  that  the  real  gxxilt  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor lies  on  the  shoulders  of  General  Tojo  and 
the  other  criminals  who  used  Hirohlto  and 
the  sinister  religion  of  Shintolsm  as  a  front 
for  the  brutallzation  of  the  Japanese  people. 
The  important  fact  about  the  start  of  the  war 
is  that  the  Japanese  picked  a  fight  with  us. 

We  beat  them.  Let's  remember  that.  In- 
stead of  sighing  with  relief  and  hoping  for 
the  best  (but  fearing  the  worst),  let  us  cele- 
brate our  victory.  Let  us  be  clear  that, 
thanks  to  our  victory,  life  for  us  can  now  bo 
as  good  as  we  dare  to  make  It — and  better 
than  other  peoples  have  ever  dared  dream  it 
could  be. 

There  are  many  families  In  America  to 
whom  victory  cannot  mean  all  that  It  does 
to  the  rest  of  us.  Those  are  the  families  that 
have  changed  a  blue  star  In  their  service  fiags 
to  a  gold  one.  They  cannot  rejoice  light- 
heartedly  at  a  victory  that  was  won  at  the 
cost  of  a  son  or  a  husband  or  a  brother. 

No.  they  cannot  rejoice  lightheartedly.  But 
they  wUl  not  understand  anyone  who  tells 
them  that  our  victory  means  nothing.  They 
wUl  not  understand  anyone  who  tells  them 
that  the  last  4  years  were  a  meaningless  In- 
terlude of  horror  that  swept  their  loved  ones 
off  for  no  reason  and  no  gain.  They  will  not 
believe  It. 

Victory  means  something  which  is  n,  re 
challenging  than  anything  1:.  La  jrc;  us 
history  of  America.  Victory  mcii.s  that  this 
great  Nation  has  acquired  a  position  of  moral 
leadership  in  the  world  which   Is  i:.,t  only 
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1'     ,ue  but  which  carries  tremendous  respon- 
i.L.atles. 

Our  victory  wa«  so  decisive  that  we  are  apt 
to  take  It  for  granted.  But  the  great  victory 
we  have  won  was  the  sum  of  three  factors: 

1.  The  courage  and  Initiative  and  skill  of 
American  fighting  men; 

2.  The  brains  of  American  scientific  labor- 
atories; 

3.  American  productive  power. 

American  production,  according  to  Mar- 
shal Joseph  Stalin,  was  the  decisive  weapon 
of  the  war  We  can  agree  that  American 
labor  and  American  Industry  did  the  most 
amazing  Job  during  the  war  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen  But  at  the  same  time  we  will 
never  forget  the  faith  and  daring  and  cour- 
age of  the  men  who  held  and  maintained 
our  far-flung  battle  lines  and  who  carried 
the  fight  to  the  enemy  even  during  the  dark 
days  of  1942  and  1943  while  American  pro- 
duction was  getting  under  way.  And  we  will 
never  forget  the  brilliant  work  of  American 
scientists  who  won  the  race  against  German 
and  Japanese  labcratories.  There  can  In- 
deed be  no  doubt  that  American  Inventive 
genius  has  earned  the  eternal  gratitude  of 
free  people  throughout  the  world. 

Victory  has  produced  a  new  era.  Those 
who  are  thinking  in  terms  of  a  return  to 
normalcy  are  substituting  a  dangerous  Il- 
lusion for  reality.  The  technological  changes 
which  the  war  has  produced  make  unmls- 
taka^;^.  ;i'.  i  :■.  that  we  are  living  in  a  fast- 
mov;:.  •  li;  i:inilc  society  which  defies  any 
'  ■  ■■.•.•A'.-'.:d  uf  normalcy.  And  those  who  think 
1  !-..;■  At'  can  now  retire  to  the  point  from 
v!.i  !:  AC  ,-'  iv'.fHl  :;:  1941  fall  to  recognize  the 
ii'.^puK.'.bi.i- ;«'-  wlucii  go  with  our  position 
of  monii  >.uU!.<lilp  in  the  world. 

The  1  i  (K.o  ou;:  vr.ci:  ntid  women  who  served 
In  th.--  -.«....-  (i  ■  !.  ■  ita:'  anew  from  the  point 
:•■  'a\\.'::  :hiv  Irf  c:: '■'.■  .iVi  Lie  TU^-y  have 
f  t.:;rd  ',■.  it,r\i-r.w  a:.d  kr.>  wlctlgf.  They 
I...V  :■-•  r;,'.;.  :.  hippil.^s,  i:.  Iii:hting  this 
\v:::'.  Ti.fir  pe:;U':..i:  i._^i^v:,  jrf  ,i  hi-Kf  meas- 
ure of  the  Nation's  victory  Th' y  k:..jw  the 
difference  between  victory  ai.cl  deif  a.  For 
they  ha-.e  hrcn  at  places  where  tiuy  could 
see  wh.i'  defeat  really  means  They  have  a 
^good  idfa  at  the  ruthless  forces  which  we:e 
turned  \  ■  ><:•  :.  W.^rrn  civilization  and  of 
the  grea-  pit  !-.t.a:  d.mgers  ahead  for  any 
nation  which  does  not  maintain  the  lead  In 
this  competitive  world. 

Neither  are  labor  and  i-uUitry  going  back 
to  the  point  from  which  they  Etartc<l. 

I  was  brought  up  to  be  proud  that  the 
American  .standard  of  living  was  the  highest 
In  the  world.  I'm  still  proud  of  it.  I'm 
proud  of  cur  s-killed  mechanics  who  turned 
out  the  B  29's  tha:  bombed  Tokyo,  the  tanks 
that  brrke  the  German  lines,  and  the  ships 
thft^  r."irr".ed  our  jupp':'^"  :•. :!  rver  the  world. 
Im  pr  ud  of  the  Wi.ir.ep.  w  h  •.  had  never 
work'  d  '  ►  :  r  .tnd  who  became  good  welders 
«!!d   .■      <■    'u::    '-lathe  operators. 

They  were  paid  good  wages  and  they  de- 
served them.  They  won  Increased  status 
and  position.  They  deserve  that  too.  For 
they  did  the  producing  that  gave  our  soldiers 
and  our  allies  the  weapons  that  won  the  war. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Germans,  who 
used  slave  labor,  were  beaten. 

The  new  industries  that  have  grown  out  of 
the  war  are  not  going  to  disappear  either. 
Radar,  electronics,  atomic  power — they  are 
part  of  our  victory.  They  are  new  gifts  with 
which  to  build  the  peace.  They  will  be  as 
beneficial  or  as  terrible  as  we  make  them. 
It's  up  to  us. 

Sf.rntlflc  knowledge  Is  dL'^covered  by  men 
R!ui  u;;ed  by  men.  We  don't  need  to  be  afraid 
of  it — unless  we're  afraid  of  ourselves.  \Vr 
don't  need  to  distrust  our  future  ur.less  we 
distrust  ourselves. 

We  have  r.o  reason  to  dlstriut  (.airselvp--, 
Tliere  '.s  nothmir  \n  the  war  record  of  Anierira 
that  .should  nui'Ke  ar.v  American  feel  any- 
toiiig  but  i'r>-ud  \Vf  .ire  even  proud  of  the 
way  oxir  e,ir.\  o- :•-.;•■<  were  laced  We  nre 
proud  oi   lilt  liit-ii   (.^.1  Bai -'..•.;■;,   tl;e   ;iieu   oix 


\\'..y.'  Island,  the  men  of  the  Navy  who  fought 
the  :.r:,t  bitter  defensive  battle  of  this  war. 
We  gave  General  Wainwright  as  big  a  wel- 
come as  we  gave  General  Eisenhower. 

I  am  proud  of  a  country  that  gives  as  big 
a  welcome  to  a  defeated  general  as  to  a  vic- 
torious one.  I  am  proud  of  a  country  that 
remembers  for  3  years  that  a  general's  de- 
feat was  its  defeat;  that  never  repudiates 
him;  that  keeps  his  memory  bright  and 
cheers  when  he  is  decorated  for  his  deeply 
American  courage  during  the  campaign  that 
ended  in  his  surrender. 

I  am  proud  of  that  country.  It  Is  a  coun- 
try that  Is  proud  of  itself.  Japan  makes  a 
cult  of  suicide.  America  has  a  faith  for 
which  to  live. 

I  am  confident  that  our  ne'v  scientific 
knowledge  will  be  used  as  well  as  General 
Wainwright  and  Colonel  Devereaux  used 
what  they  had  in  hand.  It  will  be  used  as 
scientific  knowledge  always  has  been  used  In 
America.  For  the  good  of  America.  For  the 
happiness  and  freedom  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. For  the  expression  of  the  essential  de- 
cency of  the  American  people.  As  a  weapon 
In  the  continuing  fight  for  progress  and  a 
more  creative  humanity. 

That  Is  America's  goal.  The  objective  Is 
not  mere  sectirity.  Security  alone  is  noth- 
ing. It  is  a  treacherous  Illusion  unless  it  Is 
based  on  a  constant  striving  for  something 
new  and  better  than  the  outgrown  past. 
There  is  no  .security  without  competition — 
competition  against  the  highest  records  that 
we  ourselves  have  set;  and  competition  that 
Insures  our  ability  to  defeat  anyone  who 
threatens  us.  Such  security,  the  only  real  se- 
curity, is  not  based  on  self-doubt  and  the  de- 
sire to  be  safe.  It  Is  based  on  self-confidence, 
on  self-knowledge,  and  on  the  old  Amer- 
ican conviction  that  freedom  and  democracy 
can  build  a  better  world.  Any  other  standard 
of  security  is  as  dangerous  as  the  false  se- 
curity of  a  Maglnot  line. 

No  nation  on  earth  has  done  more  to  build 
a  better  world  than  America.  Now  we  have 
new  tools  with  which  to  build  that  world — 
new  material  tools  based  on  our  scientific 
knowledge.  But  the  new  tools  must  still  be 
used  in  the  traditional  American  way — the 
way  that  respects  the  dignity  of  mankind,  the 
freedom  of  initiative,  the  opportunity  of 
youth,  the  strength  and  power  of  those  who 
toil.  That  IS  part  of  the  responsibility  that 
goes  with  our  position  of  moral  leadership. 

Everyone  is  going  to  have  the  secret  of 
atomic  power.  We  don't  dare  seek  our  own 
security  through  wishful  thinking  that  oth- 
ers will  not  discover  that  secret.  Knowledge 
caur:ot  be  buried  In  a  vault.  We  can  no  more 
suppress  the  secret  of  atomic  power  or  re- 
serve it  for  ourselves  exclusively  than  we 
could  have  suppressed  the  secret  of  the  gaso- 
line engine.  Atomic  power  is  going  to  be 
tised  In  every  phase  of  the  economy — of  our 
economy  and  of  every  other  economy.  We 
must  be  strong  enough  and  alert  enough  and 
imaginative  enough  to  see  to  It  that  this  new 
power  is  used  not  to  destroy  mankind  but 
to  raise  the  standards  of  living  throughout 
the  world.         ' 

Our  only  security  in  the  new  atomic  age 
will  be  in  our  ability  to  continue  using 
knowledge  better  than  anyone  else  can.  We 
have  not  feared  this  challenge  In  the  past. 
We  must  not  fear  it  now.  Let  us  go  forward 
with  that  conviction. 

President  Roosevelt  declared  last  year  that 
we  needed  6.000.000  jobs  for  men  and  women 
of  labor.  He  was  looking  ahead  then  to  the 
postwar  period  with  the  same  Insight  and 
knowledge  that  saw  the  coming  war  in  1938 
and  1939  and  I940"  and  that  girded  us  for  Its 
battles.  President  Truman  has  begun  the 
work  '.v.:  a  Congress  to  guarantee  that 
program . 

The  drive  for  full  employment  is  a  noble 
pr  er.or.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  limit 
our  v:=.on  of  it  If  we  see  it  as  merely  a 
b:  •  ■  for  security.  We  must  Indeed  gain 
freedom  from  want  in  America.    But  we  can 


do  so  cn^  If,  at  the  same  time,  we  preserve 
our  freedbm  to  want — freedom  to  reach  for 
new  horitons.  spiritual  as  well  as  material. 
Freedom  to  want  a  better  education  for  our 
children,  a  further  expression  of  individual 
happlnesi.  as  well  as  a  higher  standard  of 
living. 

A  man  out  of  work  needs  a  job.  Every 
man  who  doesn't  have  a  decent  Job  that  he 
can  respect  himself  for  doing — every  such 
man,  frustrated  and  dlsapjKiinted  with  the 
opportunities  his  life  has  given  him,  weakens 
the  wholte  fabric  of  American  society.  We 
can  see  tiat  that  man  and  his  fam.ily  do  not 
starve,  iut  assurance  against  starvation  Is 
not  the  kind  of  security  that  will  satisfy 
men.  It  will  not  solve  the  age-old  problems 
of  huma|i  desires  and  dreams. 

Spirituni  and  intellectual  security  come 
only  to  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  live  and 
who  live  adventurously.  It  was  that  kind 
of  intellectual  adventure,  that  willingness 
to  strike  ,out  Into  the  tmknown,  that  gained 
\is  the  kh^owledge  of  atomic  power^ 

This  ktiowledge  cannot  be  bottled  up  by 
a  high  priesthood  of  science  for  use  In  the 
Interest  pf  security.  There  is  no  such  se- 
curity, if  we  had  bottled  up  our  knowledge 
of  the  gasoline  engine,  it  might  have  made 
buggy  manufacturers  feel  secure  for  a  few 
years  more.  But  it  would  not  have  helped 
our  economy  or  our  place  in  the  world. 

The  ottly  true  seciu-ity  we  can  ever  know 
is  the  right,  and  the  opportunity,  to  gamble 
on  the  future.  There  are  no  guaranties  for 
any  of  u$,  as  individuals.  There  is  no  guar- 
anty thart  America  as  a  nation  will  remain 
what  she  has  been  during  this  war — powerful 
in  the  council  of  nations,  dreaded  by  her 
enemies,  generous  to  her  allies.  That  is  a 
unique  jjosition  and  one  that  was  acquired 
not  Just  by  physical  strength,  but  by  moral 
leadership  and  Idealistic  determination  to 
offer  the  world  a  chance  to  know  the  fruits 
of  peace,  as  we  know  them  here.  But  there 
are  thcsftwho  tell  us  that  our  generosity,  and 
the  infiuence  and  moral  leadership  it  gives 
us,  weaken  our  physical  strength.  They  tell 
us  that  we'd  better  be  careful  in  our  dealings 
with  our  allies,  because  these  countries  who 
fought  on  our  side,  these  people  who  have 
seen  our  supplies  save  their  land  from  de- 
feat and  devastation,  are  going  to  play  tis 
for  suckers.  They  will  sit  in  the  middle  of 
their  botnbed.  burned,  tortured  acres  and 
do  nothtng  about  them — Just  sit  and  open 
their  mouths  from  time  to  time  to  be  fed 
by  America. 

I  am  not  afraid  that  otir  allies  are  going  to 
play  us  Uor  suckers.  No,  the  people  who  will 
try  to  play  us  for  suckers  are  our  beaten 
enemies.  As  I  said  before  the  greatest  risk 
Is  that  our  beaten  enemies  will  endeavor  to 
break  the  warm  alliance  existing  among  ths 
United  Jfations. 

A  rece|it  episode  Is  In  point.  The  Japanese 
have  bee^a  telling  the  Koreans  for  years  that 
White  men  would  not  respect  them;  that  dis- 
crimination against  Asiatics  would  land  with 
our  armies.  The  Irresponsible  statement 
that  the  Koreans  "were  the  same  breed  of 
cat  as  tie  Japs "  not  only  did  not  help  the 
America^  position  in  the  Fa.  East,  It  played 
right  info  the  Japanese  hands. 

Let  us  be  forever  rid  of  the  obsession  that 
It  is  our  allies  whom  we  must  fear. 

Worry  is  based  on  fear  and  self-doubt.  No 
normal  person  is  going  to  be  afraid  of  look- 
ing like  ft  fool  unless  he  has  a  sneaking  stis- 
picion  tliat  he  is  a  fool.'  We've  got  enough 
to  do  in  the  world  today  without  making 
up  a  bogeyman.  There  are  real  dangers  in 
the  worlil,  and  real  problems  to  be  met.  If 
we  IgnoBe  these  real  problems  to  chase  off 
after  mfthical  dragons,  we  shall  be  stupid 
and  untrue  to  ourselves.  We''l  be  playing 
America  for  a  sucker. 

.  Let's  trust  our  strength.  Let's  trtist  our 
potentialities  for  the  future.  Let's  trust  otir 
pride  anil  our  self-respect.  Let  us  go  on  with 
the  old  American  task  of  building  here  a  so- 
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clety  that  will  come  closer  and  closer  to  the 
democratic  ideal. 

The  most  famous  saying  about  this  great 
State  of  Missouri  is.  of  course,  that  a  man 
from  Missouri  has  to  be  shown.  He's  cau- 
tious, and  he  doesn't  commit  himself  to  an 
Idea  or  to  a  deal  until  he  knows  quite  a  bit 
about  it.  Nor  should  the  rest  of  America. 
Let  us  be  cautious  in  world  affairs.  Let  us 
hesitate  to  commit  ourselves  to  policies 
until  we  have  explored  them. 

But  let  us  remember  that  caution  is  not 
refusal  to  face  facts.  Let  us  hesitate  to  act 
until  we  know  the  truth.  But  then  let  us 
act  decisively.  Otherwise,  the  very  refusal  to 
act  becomes  a  policy — the  most  self-defeat- 
ing policy  in  the  world.  It  becomes  a  paral- 
ysis of  the  will.  Caution  turns  Into  suspi- 
cion, and  suspicion  into  neurosis,  and  neu- 
rosis into  hostility  and  violence. 

We  have  a  place  in  the  world.  There  Is 
no  choice  about  that.  It  Is  the  position  of 
moral  leadership:  Our  only  decision  is 
whether  we  shall  fill  It  well,  or  badly.  Our 
responsibility  to  America  and  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  rest  of  the  world  are  much  the 
same — to  fill  that  place  well.  If  we  are  true 
to  ourselves,  to  our  generosity,  as  well  as  to 
our  cautious  self-confidence,  we  cannot  fail. 


Is  the  State  n^p^rf  iif rf  Tmprisoiiing  Tyler 
Kent  fo  Limctal  EvideDce? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HOV   (I  .\RF  F    HOFFMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  25.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strange  case  of  Tjier  Kent,  who  has  been 
imprisoned  in  Great  Britain  for  more 
than  5  years  because  he  disclosed  the 
contents  of  code  messages  passing  be- 
tween the  late  President  Roosevelt  and 
Winston  Churchill,  who  was  not  then 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  con- 
tinues to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
state  Department  and  of  those  who  may 
be  responsible  for  the  war. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1939  young 
Kent,  who  was  then  a  clerk  in  the  employ 
of  the  American  Embassy  In  London,  gave 
out  to  a  Captain  Ramsey,  a  Member  of 
the  British  Parliament,  the  contents  of 
certain  messages  >\"hich  had  come  into 
his  hands  as  decoding  clerk  and  which  he 
said  had  passed  between  Mr.  Churchill 
and  President  Roosevelt. 

The  full  text  of  these  messages  has 
never  been  given  to  the  pubhc.  One,  as 
disclosed  by  Kent,  shows  a  message  from 
Churchill  to  Roosevelt,  in  which  the  for- 
mer is  alleged  to  have  said: 

I  am  half  American  and  a  natural  person 
to  work  with  you.  It  la  evident  we  see  eye  to 
eye.  Were  I  to  become  Prime  Mmlster  of 
Britain,  we  could  control  the  world. 

When  Kent's  activities  became  public, 
instead  of  being  charged  with  a  violation 
of  any  American  law — and  if  he  violated 
such  a  law,  he  was  subject  to  prosecution 
here  in  America — he  was  turned  over  to 
the  British  and,  after  being  imprisoned 
for  9  months,  he  was  finally  brought  to 
trial  under  some  English  law,  rule,  or 
regulation,  and  was  sentenced  to  7  years' 
Imprisonment. 

He  was  entitled  to  and  received  a  25- 
percent  diminution  of  that  sentence  for 


good  behavior,  and  when  it  expired  on 
October  5,  1945.  he  was  booked  for  return 
to  the  United  States  on  a  ship  sailing 
October  11  because  of  an  order  of  de- 
portation issued  by  the  British  on  May 
23,  1940.  That  order  had  been  held  in 
abeyance  until  the  expiration  of  his  sen- 
tence. 

It  is  also  alleged  that,  in  the  meantime. 
President  Roosevelt  had  revoked  his  citi- 
zenship by  some  Executive  order,  al- 
though I  have  no  accurate  information 
as  to  that.  I  am  making  inquiry  of  the 
State  Department. 

For  some  reason  unknown  to  me.  Kent 
was  not  permitted  to  sail  on  O-tober  11. 
but  it  was  ordered  that  he  should  sail  on 
a  ship  leaving  October  19.  But  once 
again  his  sailing  has  been  delayed. 

His  mother  advises  that  he  now  is 
unable  to  learn  when,  if  ever,  he  will  be 
permitted  to  return  or,  more  accurately, 
when  he  will  be  deported. 

She  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  confined  in  prison  for  9 
months  prior  to  his  trial;  that  he  served 
his  sentence  in  prison  on  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  and  that  since  the  expiration  of 
his  sentence,  that  is,  after  he  had  paid 
the  penalty  imposed  by  the  British,  he 
was  brought  to.  and  for  the  past  month 
has  been  confined  in,  Brixton  Prison. 

She  further  said  that  he  has  been  un- 
able to  persuade  his  attorney  to  make 
an  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
and  wonders  whether  the  attorney  is 
afraid  that  he  may  displease  that  Da- 
partment  if  he  takes  aggressive  action  at 
this  time. 

The  State  Department  is  powerful,  and 
from  the  foregoing  and  from  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  Kent  case,  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  it  will  attempt  to 
delay  his  return  to  America  until  some 
bill  like  that  before  the  House  yesterday, 
enacted  into  ^av',  will  effectually  gag  him 
and  prevent  his  interrogation  by  mem- 
bers of  the  press. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  order  permitting 
him  to  sail  on  the  nineteenth  was  held 
in  abeyance  until  there  could  be  put 
through  the  Congress  the  bill  which  has 
already  been  passed  in  the  Senate  and 
which  came  up  yesterday  in  the  House, 
and  which,  if  it  became  a  law,  would 
make  it  a  criminal  offense  for  Kent  to  tell 
to  the  people  of  America  through  the 
public  press  what  was  in  the  messages 
that  passed  between  President  Roosevelt 
and  Churchill  in  1939,  before  we  were  in 
the  war,  and  which  might  disclose  that 
it  was  the  purpose  of  those  two  gentle- 
men to  see  that  we  got  into  the  war? 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to 
remember  that  it  was  Churchill  who, 
upon  our  entry  into  the  war,  said: 

That  is  what  I  have  dreamed  of.  aimed  at, 
and  worked  for,  and  now  it  has  come  to  pass. 

When  the  bill  making  it  an  offense  for 
anyone  to  disclose  the  contents  of  a  mes- 
sage which  had  been  sent  in  code, 
whether  or  not  that  disclosure  would 
have  interfered  with  our  national  secu- 
rity, came  before  the  House  yesterday, 
the  Kent  case  was  one  of  the  factors 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  House 
Members. 

Many  Members  were  also  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  passage  of  this  bill  was 
desired  by  the  State  Department  and 


perhaps  by  other  departments  of  the 
Government  to  prevent  a  disclosure  of 
activities  which  led  up  to  Pearl  Harbor 
and  which  might  disclose  the  reason  for 
our  unpreparedness  there. 

Kent  undoubtedly  possesses  valuable 
information.  He  was  confined  in  an 
Engii-sh  prison  9  months  before  he  was 
brought  to  trial.  So  far  as  can  be 
learned,  the  State  Department  made  no 
protest,  made  no  effort  to  protect  an 
American  citizen  from  British  pro.-secu- 
tion.  made  no  effort  to  prosecute  him 
under  American  law. 

The  British  were  permitted  without" 
protest  to  seize  him  and  to  imprison  him, 
although  Great  Britain's  right  of  seizure 
on    the    high    seas    had    been    decided 
against  her  in  the  War  of  1812. 

Is  the  State  Department  more  British 
than  American?  Was  it,  has  it  been, 
and  is  it  interested  in  concealing  from 
the  American  people  messages  which 
would  give  the  American  people  the  true 
facts  as  to  what  preceded  our  entry  into 
the  war? 

Is  the  State  Department  and  the  ad- 
ministration trying  to  cover  up  the  re- 
sponsibility for  Pearl  Harbor?  Was  that 
its  purpose  in  rushing  through  the  Sen- 
ate and  attempting  to  jam  through  the 
House  yesterday  the  bill  making  it  an 
offense  to  reveal  the  contents  of  decoded 
messages? 

In  this  connection,  one  of  the  strangest 
incidents  that  ever  occurred  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  since  I  have  been  here  arose 
during  the  roll  call  of  the  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  the  rule  to  make  this  sup- 
pression bill  in  order. 

On  a  voice  vote,  the  rule  had  been  de- 
feated by  111  noes  to  49  ayes.  When  a 
record  vote  was  demanded,  it  was  at 
once  apparent  that  the  vote  would  be 
close.  After  two  Democratic  Members 
had  voted,  they  were  seen  to  go  to  the 
Speaker's  desk  and,  thereafter,  from  the 
well  of  the  House,  one  of  them  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay,"  and  then, 
when  it  was  apparent  that  the  rule  would 
be  adopted  without  their  votes;  that  Is, 
that  the  administration  would  win,  one 
of  them  again  changed  his  vote  from 
the  "nay"  to  the  "yea"  column,  while 
another  changed  his  "nay"  to  "yea." 

A  parliamentary  inquiry  was  put  to 
the  Speaker  and  was  answered  by  him. 
but  that  parliamentary  inquiry  doe.s  not 
this  morning  appear  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  American  people  fought  and  won 
this  war.  They  were  told  that  it  was 
necessary  to  go  into  it  because  only  by 
winning  it  could  the  "four  freedoms"  be 
preserved  here  and  carried  throughout 
the  world. 

Freedom  of  speech  was  emphasized  by 
the  late  President,  but  all  through  the 
war — yes,  and  prior  to  our  entry  into  the 
war — the  activities  of  ofBcials  high  In  the 
administration,  their  sayings  and  their 
writings,  were  successfully  suppressed. 

Now  that  the  war  has  been  won,  here 
at  home  there  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
keep  the  American  people  from  learning 
the  truth  as  to  the  facts  preceding  the 
war,  as  to  the  part  played  by  hieh  Gv- 
ernment  officials  in  the  event-;  w!  ch 
preceded  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  case  of  Tyler  Kent  has  become 
historic.      Future    generations,    if    ihu 
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present  attempt  at  concealment  suc- 
ceeds, will  never  know  the  true  facts,  the 
deciding  factors,  which  may  have  in- 
volved us  In  this  war. 

Open  covenants  openly  arrived  at 
was  a  sound  doctrine  promulgated  by 
President  Wilson,  but  it  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  present  nor  the  preceding 
administration. 


TI;e  Ir.ler..:.t.Dnal  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   IMriD  STATES 

Frida^f,  October  26  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  22).  t''45 

M:  CAPPER.  Mr.  Pfp^id.  rv ,  former 
Gov  A  f  Landon.  of  Toi^i  k  i  K^ns.,  de- 
livered an  able  address  befui-'  '"f  Ki- 
wanis  Club.  Lawrence,  Kans.,  on  Ociv  ber 
25.  The  subject  was.  The  International 
Situation.  I  a.^^k  unanimnu.s  con'^f^nt  to 
have  his  addr*''--  print-d  in  the  Record. 

There  brine  r  ^  <b  .,  ii-i;!  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printt"!  ;:i  'he  Record. 
as  follows: 

Our  foreign  policies  involve  not  only  our 
future  peace  and  prosperity  but  such  every- 
day affairs  a«— how  Ions;  your  boy  is  going 
to  stay  in  the  An.v  r  N  v  v  whether  your 
boy  is  to  be  con^Lr-pttU  under  a  permanent 
peacetime  compulsory  military  draft — how 
much  of  your  earnings  we  are  to  give  to  Great 
Britain — and  other  foreign  countries — as 
subsidies — and  the  atomic  bomb  In  the  hands 
of   other    countries. 

AU  tiie  inoney  we  may  give  t«  Clreat  Britain 
and  other  countries,  in  our  Interest,  to  help 
the  economic  world  get  on  Its  feet — all  the 
collaboration  that  n-.t'ht  have  been  but  was 
not  at  the  London  t  :..%-■■  ence — the  UNO — 
will  not  stabilize  the  wc.rld  as  long  as  we 
push  the  basic  error  of  the  ghastly  insane 
Morgenthau  plan  in  the  treatment  of  Ger- 
rnanv  and  as  1'  r?:  as  othT  errors  are  com- 
r.-.."i\.\   equally  cl'-s'n;'-- ;m'   t"  lasting  peace. 

Fir-t.  W'f-  hn-."  rri;:.-V(«(i  rhe  >urr>!us  produc- 
Iner  terrV<  r.i  <  -f  (;«Tin;u  y  .\'.yd  crowded  about 
70  00"i''Hj  po<  lii-  ;;.'.«,'  w  :..ii  Wr  ul  vv  cai;  f">er- 
H!di,.. 

Secoi.  .  t  with  this  surplus  producing 
area.  Gc: ;:...:. y  !:,iii  t-;.  i;n."ort  fo'idstufts  be- 
fore  the   war 

Third,  the  CU;-!n.i!.s  '.'•i'  ,;.:•,•  he  able  to 
pro<iu''e  aho'.it  tif'eeii  ?v.j'.;drt  d  calories  per 
c'  V  ;•■  :  ;"'^  '■  Two  tl.iv:-.i;u!  ca!i.  ries  are 
it  riH'k-'o<  >t  r-nn  tl;et  to  sustaiii  l.Itv  Approxi- 
mately .UjOO  i/al^Tifc  a;t'  iifCt"-r ,.:;.-  i  r  a 
he.'ilthv  :.-.  ;i.u 

i-  v;:;...  \i.  t-  .irr  'Arevk.ng  Gonii.iir;  indus- 
trially to  that  she  wUl  not  be  able  to  pur- 
chase the  aridltlnnnl  foodstiift;?  she  must 
have. 

Fifth,  lil:  :'.\\'  plus  tht^  m.iss  f;l^;r:!ii,^:  cf 
|;e<:p:f>  :vrou:.(;  likf  i'.»t:ie  pi.::sit:vt  ly  inr.;:;' 
a   krrear    cxt'I-'s;    :;    ;n   the   luiurt'. 

0..it>  ai..i.u  .  lir  pii..t...i;  leacit;s  have  lost 
tii(;>  fr'..;'.-^  >  I  tiie  ^;  ri,  us  v;ctoiics  of  our 
Army  ;'.;,;!  Navy  aiui  ve  .ire  ho-.cled  straight 
tor  .1  t;;;:  :  -.^  r'.A  \\ .-.r  i:::less  there  :s  an  ::v.- 
inedia'e  :■::;;  tM-:,  re  riei^t.itioti  cf  ^:i:r  :  r- 
e'gn  p"iicv 

Last  Jaimi'v  -  lie:  're  it  was  ct^r'ain  t;-,:r. 
the  impiif.sibio  .\L)r^er.thau  y-'uf..  wnuld  b:' 
followed-  I  ^Ui;l,^tted  m  some  nri-.atf  .ci'c.-. 
a  sub-SKiy  fiT  Great  Bntam.  But  U'n\  i..., : 
uppears  tii  be  thri  wing  good  ni^'ncy  after  cacl. 

It  li  ur.ijuestK'iiaij'y  our  great  respcr.s:- 
biluy— ard  t-i  our  grt\u  mtorcs"  —  to  l^cp 
rcsicre     c  tabic     v.orld     l:;:.;i;ces— :i;:;xl.:tu::: 


production — broader    markets — and    thereby 
higher  standards  of  living. 

But  we  completely  block  all  that  In  our 
German  policies.  To  strip  Germany  of  her 
industries  and  reduce  her  to  eighteenth  cen- 
tury agriculture,  so  violently  disrupts  the 
economic  life  of  Europe  that  all  the  money 
we  can  scrape  together  to  advance  to  other 
nations  is  of  no  avail  in  restoring  stable 
economic  conditions  In  the  world.  There- 
fore, stable  political  conditions  are  absent. 

It's  not  too  late  to  build  for  lasting  peace 
If  we  recognize  that  we  have  been  sucked 
farther  and  farther  Into  the  destructive 
whirlpool  of  balance  of  power  politics  and 
race  hatreds,  and  calling  that  cooperative  se- 
curity. Despite  our  ideological  war  banners, 
we  have  participated  in  the  ancient  blood  evil 
of  shifting  territories  to  satisfy  the  conflict- 
ing claims  of  a  victoriotis  coalition. 

The  political  and  religious  philosophy  of 
a  country  has  never  yet  been  uprooted  by  a 
foreign  army.  No  country  has  ever  been 
taught  democracy  with  a  bayonet. 

Our  national  honor  is  tarnished  by  our 
participation  in  the  partition  of  our  stanch 
ally — Poland. 

Every  news  report  from  Europe  conveys  a 
warning  that  we  will  be  principally  blamed 
for  the  appalling  suffering  ahead. 

We  had  the  friendship  of  all  Asians — out- 
side of  Japan — becau.se  of  our  treatment  of 
the  Filipinos.  We  are  losing  It  as  fast  as 
we  use  our  forces  to  restore  British,  French, 
and.  until  last  week,  the  Dutch  as  masters. 
And  yet  it  is  being  proposed  that  we  form  a 
wes*-rn  bloc  composed  principally  of  those 
same  powers.  If  we  join  them  as  is.  and  stick 
to  the  Morgenthau  plan,  then  we  will  need  a 
permanent  draft  act  and  large  permanent 
armies  of  occupation  with  higher  taxes,  be- 
cause we  will  pull  the  heavy  car  both  fi- 
nancially and  militarily.  Perhaps  that  will 
be  the  only  course  In  the  end.  But  let's  face 
what  it  means  and  other  possible  alterna- 
tives. 

The  "abysmal  fiasco,  as  thingf;  now  stand." 
as  the  New  York  Times  called  the  London 
Conference — may  open  our  eyesi  to  the  fact 
that  the  methods  we  have  been  pursuing 
will  never  mean  lasting  peace. 

We  have  got  to  have  a  better,  a  different 
and  more  fundamentally  sovmd  organization 
than  the  United  Nations.  The  San  Francisco 
Charter  was  barely  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion toward  collective  security.  The  only 
hope  in  the  UNO  was  that  the  Assembly 
would  develop  into  a  real  forc»j  with  time. 
But  the  UNO  didn't  have  a  chance  to  get 
started.  Its  fate,  entangled  in  the  wreckage 
of  the  break -down  of  the  London  Council  of 
Ministers,  seems  to  be  similar  to  the  E^aropean 
advisory  commission,  which  was  announced 
with  much  fanfare  from  Moscow  In  October 
1943.  After  which  each  power  continued  Its 
own  way.  The  weakness  of  the  unanimous 
consent  procedure  of  the  United  Nations 
Council  is  now  clearly  evident. 

Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  says  that  Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin,  Prime  Minister  Attlee,  and 
President  Truman  were  called  upon  by  the 
London  Council  cf  Ministers  but  were  also 
unable  to  agree.  That  makes  the  disagree- 
ment unanimous. 

Out  of  the  shock  and  confusion  caused  by 
the  complete  failure  of  the  London  Confer- 
tuce,  everything  is  being  considered  except 
the  possibility  that  the  base  foundation  Is 
faulty  and  unsound. 

Why  discuss  the  policy  of  the  appeasement 
or  nonappeasement  of  Russia?  Either,  on 
t!  ^  (.;;<!  V-  Viave  been  pursuing,  simply 
:;.,    ar::-   iiv  'o   tru'tion. 

In  ndd.'io;!  t.3  the  piddling  policy  of 
u.aki!.-;  loa:  ^.  we  are  to  have  the  greatest 
i.ivy  il.o  ircatest  army — the  newest,  great- 
tst  weaiKi.  for  awhile.  All  history  proves 
t:.e  ivr  :..-..      i  that  jxilicy. 

We  are  sei.i:iig  Strategic  base;,  in  a  "speak- 
easy '  sort  of  way  and  then  wonder  why  the 
v.orld  should  look  at  us  with  cynicism  and 
t^uspicion.    The  rr.ce  bctz-ecn  Russia  and  the 


United  States  to  obtain  strategic  bases  is 
fooling  Dp  one  but  the  American  people — 
who  are  'still  being  doped  with  soothing 
sirup  that  differences  between  ourselves  and 
Russia  is  one  of  language  and  inexperience 
in  foreijrij  affairs. 

We  are  still  talking  about  Implementing 
the  crippled  United  Nations  Charter  or  about 
blueprints  for  other  international  organ- 
izations leased  on  law.  But  law  must  always 
be  based  Cm  firmly  established  conceptions  of 
reason  arid  justice.  You  cannot  have  Inter- 
national |aw  and  order  when  there  is  no  sta- 
bility or  prospect  of  achieving  stability  in 
the  world  by  our  present  policies,  and  when 
Russia  atd  Great  Britain  are  still  carrying 
on  the  Tindeclared  war  that  has  been  the 
cardinal  *oint  cf  the  foreign  policies  of  both 
countrie^for  over  a  hundred  years. 

You  cati't 'build  an  International  organiza- 
tion for  (Jollectlve  security  on  the  quicksilver 
of  vlndioltivc  and  ruinous  and  Imperialistic 
peace  settlements  that  lack  any  constructive 
ideas. 

Therefore,  we  must  -start  a  new  foundation 
on  solid  fock  if  we  are  to  have  real  collective 
security  fend  If  civilization  is  to  escape  de- 
structioni 

What  ire  the  specifications  of  that  solid 
rock?  Tpat's  a  large  order  for  any  man  to 
give.  I  don't  believe  we  can  depend  on  time 
to  find  tlie  necessary  accord.  Mass  starva- 
tion— Chios  approaching  anarchy — wait  on 
neither  t^me  nor  man. 

Therefore,  concretely  In  part  1  believe: 

1.  Makt  the  United  States  a  sound  fi- 
nancial ^ooring  post  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  [tie  to  by  reversing  our  present  un- 
sound flsfcal  policies  of  borrowing  and  spand- 
ing  unlliiited. 

2.  Reverse  the  German  policies  for  which 
we  largely  are  responsible.  In  the  Interest 
of  a  stafcle  world,  Germany  must  be  F>er- 
mitted  $n  economic,  self-sustaining  life. 
Under  the  Morgenthau  plan,  Uncle  Sam 
either  fcilows  In  the  footsteps  of  Genghis 
Khan,  ot  must  supply  the  German  people 
with  millions  of  American  dollars'  worth  of 
food  and  clothing. 

3.  All  nations  abandon  their  extraterri- 
torial practices.  We  should  stand  in  the 
Par  East  $ls  advocating  in  substance  what  we 
did  in  t^e  Philippines,  where  we  set  the 
model  ic$r  colonial  treatment  and  develop- 
ment of  |elf -governing  communities. 

4.  We  must  Insist  on  the  honest  and 
Intelligent  reasonable  application  of  the 
principle*  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  before  we 
make  any  gifts.  In  other  words,  let's  follow 
for  the  raost  part  Woodrow  Wilson  s  i4  prin- 
ciples fo|  peace.  They  never  yet  have  been 
tried  by  £iny  nation  or  combination  of  na- 
tions. exOept  our  great  and  glorious  Republic. 
As  I  hava  said  elsewhere'.  America  must  stand 
firmly  on  the  principle  that  the  inalienable 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness apply  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals. 
But  "acoording  to  their  own  racial  genuis 
and  heritage — not  according   to  ours." 

5.  Pour  himdred  scientists  who  helped 
develop  the  atomic  bomb  say  that  to  try 
to  keep  It  from  the  rest  of  the  world  "will 
lead  to  an  unending  war  more  savage  than 
the  last.  •  •  •  The  actualities  of  the 
EituatioTi  require  a  drastic  solution.  •  •  • 
Lack  of  the  decision  within  even  a  few 
months  will  be  preparing  the  world  for  tin- 
precedented  destn  ction — not  only  of  other 
countries  but  our  own  as  well." 

The  solution  offered  by  the  400  experts  Is 
to  internationalize  the  atomic  weapon. 

I  beliete  we  must  seriotisly  and  thoroughly 
consider  that  solution.  Of  course,  in  all  mat- 
ters conoernlng  the  atomic  weapon,  the  opin- 
ion and  Judgment  of  our  respected  Army  and 
Navy  leaders  must  have  great  weight. 

The  decision  regarding  the  disp>o6itlon  of 
the  secrert  of  the  atomic  weapon  is  not  otirs 
alone.  I  believe  Congress  should  Invite  the 
legislative  bodies  of  England  and  Canada, 
who  participated  with  us  in  its  development. 
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to  form  a  Joint  committee  with  ours  to  con- 
sider this  most  vital  problem  of  the  age. 
However,  the  Internationalizing  of  the 
atomic  veapon  only  does  a  half  Job. 

Along  with  the  internationalizing  of  the 
atomic  weapon,  nations  must  seriously  con- 
sider internationalizing  the  few  hitherto  key 
spots  of  the  world. 

If  that  is  not  done,  they  must  be  entirely 
rebuilt  as  their  defenses  are  obsolete  with 
the  air  teeming  with  accurately  directed 
huge  rockets,  Jet  planes,  gigantic  bombers, 
and    atomic    bombs. 

Do  -not  forget  that  the  next  war  will  pick 
up  where  the  last  one  left  oU — Just  as  this 
war  picked  up  from  the  mechanism  and  tech- 
nology of  World  War  I. 

By  internationalizing.  I  mean  having  these 
key  spots  as  well  as  the  atomic  bomb  ad- 
ministered by  a  real  collective  security  in- 
ternational organization,  lliat  would,  of 
course,  demand  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
genuinely  and  sincerely  abandon  their  im- 
perlalistic-sphere-of-lnfluence  policy  of  ag- 
gression. 

6.  If  the  other  nations  do  offer  every- 
thing that  equity  in  world  alfairs  could  rea- 
sonably demand,  and  Russia  rjfuses  the  prof- 
fered hand  of  the  peace-seek  ng  nations,  we 
must  not  shrink  from  the  tragic  facts  that  a 
new  aggressor  is  on  the  prowl.  And  that  ag- 
gressor is  old  militaristic,  Imperialistic,  to- 
talitarian Adam  Zad — the  b?ar  that  walks 
like  a  man.  But  let  us  hope  that  Russia  will 
be  willing  to  accept  these  principles,  at  least 
as  a  basis  for  discussion,  when  she  sees  they 
do  not  apply  to  her  alone. 

The  maxim,  he  who  see'--  (-quity  must  do 
equity,  applies  to  nations  at  well  as  indi- 
viduals. Tragically,  so  far  sirce  the  close  of 
the  war.  nations  are  following  the  power- 
politics  pattern  of  the  centuries  which  has 
always  meant  more  war — not  peace. 

Secretary  of  State  Byrnes'  rep>ort  to  the 
American  people,  on  the  failure  of  the  Lon- 
don Council  of  Ministers,  lacked  a  lot  of 
satisfying  the  observant  citizen. 

There  Is  a  general  feeling  that  we  are  not 
getting  anywhere  on  the  course  we  are  pur- 
suing and  that  there  have  been  too  many 
secret  covenants  secretly  arrivtKl  at. 

Italy  surrendered  over  2  years  ago.  Yet  the 
peace  terms  have  not  been  announced  and 
our  soldiers  are  still  tied  up  as  an  occupa- 
tional army  in  that  unfortunate  country. 

"The  program  I  have  outlined  Is  a  step 
toward  what  at  least  Is  a  def  nite  construc- 
tive plan  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 

Some  of  these  proposals  are  not  within 
cur  control.  But  let  me  reriind  you  that 
requests  for  financing  by  the  United  States, 
and  our  great  resources,  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity—late though  It  may  lie — to  use  our 
great  influence  to  guide  International  politi- 
cal evolutions  In  the  interest  cf  equity  and 
Justice  on  which  a  durable  peace  must  ulti- 
mately be  based. 

Understanding  other  nations'  side  to  a 
problem,  clear  thinking,  patience,  skill  and 
a  definite  plan  are  essential  to  preventing 
the  International  situation  from  developing 
In  a  way  that  can  only  mean  another  war. 

If  Russia  and  Great  Britain  and  France 
and  Holland  really  and  truly  are  ready  to 
apply  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
then,  by  the  financial  aid  of  the  greatest 
capitalistic  country  In  the  world  and  the  re- 
versal of  our  German  policies,  there  is  a  fair 
chance  of  establishing  a  sound  base  essential 
to  any  practical  world  organization:  and  our 
victories  and  sacrifices  will  not  have  been  In 
vain. 

Our  course  of  action  must  depend  on 
whether  America,  Great  Britain.  Holland. 
Prance,  and  Russia  are  genuinely  willing  to 
Join  in  a  genuinely  equitable  world  program 
Instead  of  the  present  grab-big  policies. 

On  the  decisions  made  nov^^ — in  the  next 
few  months — depend  future  peace  or  de- 
struction ^or  humanity. 
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HON.  C!  .^RFNCE  C.\^:N0N 

or  Missotnti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  ,?5.  1945 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  print,  I  am  in- 
cluding a  letter  received  in  this  morning's 
mail.  The  letter  is  just  as  received  and  is 
self-explanatory. 

YotTTAN  Air  Strh', 
Okinawa  (West  side  of  hell). 

Ocfober  14.  1945. 
Dear  Clarence  :  I  haven't  written  to  you  of 
late  because  I've  been  in  doubt  as  to  your 
whereabouts  but  presume  you  are  back  In 
D.  C.  again.  So  far.  since  the  first  of  the 
month  I've  shuttled  hundreds  of  miles  and 
am  now  back  Just  3  mile:  from  where  I 
started  in  an  AAF  transient  camp.  General 
Larson  issued  orders  that  no  one  could  hitch 
hike  east  on  a  plane.  Well,  under  my  or- 
ders that  was  my  only  chance.  Anj-way 
I  couldn't  go  with  the  marines.  Then  there 
were  50  B-29's  leaving  for  the  east  on  three 
consecuti%e  days  and  all  50  were  empty  but 
the  order  kept  me  off  those.  Finally,  yester- 
day morning  ATC  put  me  on  their  list  where 
I  imagine  I'll  remain  till  my  name  is  reached 
and  then  for  some  reason  they  will  refuse 
me.  The  Army  can't  be  beat.  They  don't 
want  to  get  the  men  from  here  home  so  they 
pacify  Congress  and  the  public  with  some 
pretty  announcements  and  then  let  the 
troops  sit. 

I'm  practically  39  years  old.  have  a  family, 
and  been  eligible  for  discharge  since  August 
15  and  here  I  sit.  And  it's  not  Just  me  but 
thousands.  Since  VJ-day  I  haven't  been  on 
duty  of  any  kind  except  for  a  couple  of  days 
when  I  guarded  a  concrete  mixer.  I  think 
every  day  they  steal  from  our  lives  is  a  mortal 
sin  and  I  pray  every  night  and  every  morning 
that  the  Lord  will  burn  the  ones  responsible 
for  eternity.  Every  Island  over  here  Is  lined 
with  ships,  setting  at  anchor  and  many  I 
know  have  been  there  for  weeks.  And  the 
big  new  ships  get  all  shined  up  and  sent 
back  to  the  States  for  a  Navy  Day  celebration. 

Since  my  last  letter  I  have  gone  through 
the  worst  experience  of  my  life,  to  date. 
That  was  the  typhoon  that  struck  on  the  9th. 
The  wind  blew  all  that  day.  In  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  our  tent  blew  away,  along 
with  everything  in  it.  By  5  o'clock  the  en- 
tire area  was  gone  and  we  were  in  the  radio 
^  station.  It  was  a  permanent  building,  con- 
'  Crete  foundation  with  iron  sides  and  roof. 
At  6  o'clock  the  roof  went  off  and  the  CO 
ordered  tis  to  evacuate  the  place.  It  was  as 
dark  as  pitch  and  we  couldn't  sec  an  inch. 
We  were  on  a  bluff  by  the  seashore,  about 
150  feet  above  the  water,  but  when  I  stepped 
.outside,  sea  water  hit  my  face.  Twice  the 
wind  picked  me  up  and  carried  me  15  to  20 
yards.  Was  blown  into  a  ditch  finally.  Steel 
antenna  towers.  75  feet  high  were  falling. 
Corrugated  iron  sheeting  was  blowing 
through  the  air  like  ships,  cutting  fellows 
up  and  steel  oil  drum*  were  blowing  around 
like  baseballs.  I  had  a  flashlight  so  I 
crawled  along  till  I  found  a  burial  vault  and 
went  In.  There  was  a  gook  skeleton  sitting 
there  with  his  arms  and  legs  crossed,  all  nice 
and  dry.  so  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  keep  dry 
too  and  that  I  wouldn't  crowd  him  a  bit  If 
he'd  leave  me  alone.  The  place  was  full  of 
centipedes  and  the  roof  dripped  constantly 
but  I  stayed  there  6  hours.  By  that  time 
the  wind  had  dropped  to  30  miles  an  hour 
so  I  went  back  out.     I  don't  know  how  high 


the  wind  went  for  the  gadget  that  measures 
It  s  velocity  broke  at  125  rallee  per  hour. 

This  is  definitely  no  fit  country  for  white 
people.  Now  everyone  is  sweating  out  the 
next  storm.  There  have  been  three  here 
since  I  came  but  the  last  one  was  the  climax. 

There  was  no  place  to  live  so  some  other 
fellows  went  with  me  to  a  naUve  village  near 
here  and  we  took  over  an  abandoned  hcu:e 
There  was  Just  a  roof  on  It  but  we  moved  in. 
Got  a  supply  of  K  rations  and  holed  up  for 
3  days.  The  rats  kept  us  awake  at  night 
running  around  but  otherwise  things  were 
up  to  the  Army  standard.  The  native  neigh- 
bors appeared  frie'-dly.  At  lea^t  they  con- 
descended to  eat  car  food  with  gusto.  Some 
of  them  aren't  too  bad  and  nearly  all  speak  a 
little  English.  They  have  nothing  left,  but 
all  display  a  keen  sense  of  himior  and  laugh 
a  lot.  Well,  I  would  feel  like  laughing  too 
If  I  could  get  home,  and  they  are  home 
Maybe  when  all  the  ETO  fellows  get  back  they 
will  remember  the  lunatics  left  out  on  these 
rocks  and  come  after  us. 

This  is  Sunday  morning  and  I'm  going  over 
to  the  chapel  in  a  bit,  then  come  back  to  the 
tent  and  burn  away  another  day.  Will  spend 
my  time  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  of  getting 
transferred  to  Alcatraz. 

There's  the  truck  for  church  now  so  must 
close.    My  love  to  each  of  you. 

I  John. 


i  Irif  r.:.f. 
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HON.  FRANK  P.  BRIGGS 

or  MissotT!; 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  22),  1945 

Mr.  BRIGGS.  Mr.  President.  Francis 
P.  Douglas,  a  distinguished  Mi.s.sourian, 
has  recently  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office  and  ha.?  writ- 
ten a  series  of  articles  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star  about  his  findings.  So  good  and 
so  timely  are  the  articles  that  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  along  with  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Star  on 
this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article5 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Star  of  October 
21.    1945] 

PA-rENT  OmcE  OcrrptTT  Decuasu  As 
Applications  Rise  30  Pbbcent 
fThe    American    Patent    Law    Association 
meeting  in  Washington  on  October  9.  adopted 
a  resolution  which  pointed  to  the  diminished 
efficiency  of   the   Patent    Office   because   the 
greater  part  of  it  was  in  Richmond,  and  di- 
recting attention  to  the  hardships  Imposed 
on   examiners.      The   association   called   for 
restoration  of  the  entire  office  to  its  former 
quarters   in   the   Commerce   Building.     The 
Star  assigned  a  reporter  to  Investigate  con- 
ditions.   The  first  report  of  three  follows.) 
(By  Francis  P.  Douglas) 

The  Patent  Office  Is  facing  the  greatest  taik 
In  its  history,  hampered  by  the  division  of 
Its  staff  and  facilities  between  Washington 
and  Richmond.  Va..  and  by  a  serious  shortage 
In  trained  personnel  which  It  Is  believed  can- 
not be  alleviated  until  the  offtee  is  consoli- 
dated again  In  the  Capital. 

The  output  of  the  Office  has  fallen  to  a  low 
for  which  there  is  no  comparison  since  1905. 
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A;  d  •  ne  number  of  appllCRtlons  for  patents 
Ls  runn.;  :  '.vf  ii  above  30  percent  more  than 
M  year  :u 

The  plight  of  the  Patent  CfBce  Is  Interfer- 
ing with  reconversion  and  reemployment,  ac- 
cording to  Patent  Commissioner  Ca*per  W. 
OcOTS.  Mr  Ooms  said:  "1  believe  that  any- 
thlne  that  interferes  with  new  business  and 
u;'h  H  '.y  .1  Sciiowlng  he  Can  go  into  a  new 
I:hj5;;.".-  '»  b<  ur.d  to  Interfere  with  recon- 
verston  ■  H-  ^  ^  lack  of  assurance  that 
capital  invch-::::  ;.t  In  a  new  invention  has 
patent  protection  Interferes  with  new  busi- 
ness 

Mr  Ooms  described  the  situation  as  a 
"dreadful  plight." 

At  the  end  of  September,  he  said,  there 
were  69.794  pending  applications  for  patents. 

•A  year  ago."  he  said,  "the  figure  was  be- 
low 60.000.  In  1942  there  were  fewer  than 
45.000  pending  cases. 

Within  3  years  we  will  probably  have  25 
percent  more  new  business  than  we  ever  had. 
The  year  1929  was  the  record  year;  there 
were   94.738   appMcatlons. 

•Wo  made  a  .study  of  the  work  and  we 
found  the  efficiency  per  man  is  off  25  percent. 
That  is.  the  productive  output  is  off.  That  is 
due  to  the  handicaps  under  which  the  work 
Is  done.  In  add.'.  .  '  >  the  divided  facili- 
ties, the  memo<>r>  ;  ':.»•  staff  are  torn  by 
personal  problems.  Because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty us  to  the  length  of  time  they  will 
remain  In  Richmond,  many  have  been  evicted 
from  the  homes  they  ren'ed  there.  The  rent- 
control  measures  >i.r.  <'  .i-  'd  some  from 
hardships.  Others  =:»  >•  p  :  .  fd  from  their 
fanalltes  who  rema ..m  <:  ;:i  w  i-i-.-.ngton." 

"We  can  U.<c  -'-"  rj. ,;;;:■(■:  s 
them  ThTP  -\v--  ■:  '.'.-.t-ti  :r'i*':i  C'  n^iig  out  of 
the  .\::  '.  :  .Ns'.A  tu'  the  returning  men 
do:,  f  w  i:.'    '      a       -J.  K...  l.mord  " 

Thp  h-;'.k  •  '■  'h"  r'.'*er.f  fitt^fp  was  moved 
to  Richm.  :.(t  ;;;  .■.,:ii.a:y  ijiJ.  .xs  a  tempor- 
ary   "A:Ariirr.f    iiuM.su.'f 

Lo.-l  F  /•  :  F;r-'  .V  -;siant  Commission- 
fT.  wh.)  .>  s'a-.  :  id  .::  Richmond,  gave  these 
fit'ur'--      ;.    ■''■.''    -fnioval  of  personnel: 

.Abi  u'  1  "vii  .i.nde  liie  move  from  Wash- 
iiii;'.  :.  •..  K.i  i:;;.'ii;(i  O:  ;  hat  number,  ap- 
pr,  .x.iTiately  oW  remain.  The  armed  serv- 
;•<■>  '.i.ik  250.  Some  resigned.  Others  re- 
tired or  died.  The  corps  of  examiners, 
Uurniallv  700    li,  now   500. 

r;rrN     H:<:'-.r:ii   s    k   t  . }  ryv-  :y 
O:    ■  .r     ■a.;    .;.    Fl!':.:..    :,  i     ! pproximatclv 
!5j  .spe:.a  t.'ie.:  week  ei.a.-.  .::  W.tahington.     A 
hundred  of  this  nuratK.r  own  their  homes  in 

the   Capital 

M..'r!.',!;i^  M  (>  :vi  description  of  the  Pat- 
f'..-  O*':-  .  .-.ituatn.n  as  a  ■dreadful  plight,'  M 
Fr.i/e:  s.i.d  if  the  d:v;sion  of  the  Office:  I  ^ 
been  a  !<-  !  :  i  •■  '  r  i-verybody."  And  he 
added  :^.^. .::,  til. .  B  .:  ;:  s  one  of  those  things 
isl;er:'M::    ii.ic!    ;m    iiui.d 

M  }■•■:.'>•'  :v..!de  ;'  (lear  there  is  no  crlt- 
).:;;>■.  :  R:  :;rr.  ::d  inipi'.ed  The  relations 
wiMi  •!>■  i.i'v  .i:-.d  ;•.-;  people  have  been  ex- 
ctd'.e:.-  Mi::y  rr.e:;-.bfr<  ■  f  *he  Ftaff  have 
Taki'-t  iMr*  i:;"-he  ri'v^  m -lal  ,i::d  civic  life 
•ii  [h'-i:  e:;J  v!iv":.t  S.nie  have  f;>Mi:d  Rich- 
rn  ^::d  nv  re  r.  av:  f .:  t  ,;b!r  !h;in  the  I:'.  ;;;.c  con- 
dltiur.-  'hey  f  ::r.er:y  er.J.^yed  :::  Washing:.-.r. . 
Pate:;-  Ottire  >t.i*T  menibe:.?  In  Rich.nio:  d 
ha\e  bee:'  ge;uT^.\:>  c  :;ir;but>  r^  !,■  Con:- 
nu::::'v  F-nid  .nul  Red  Cr  .ss  drives  aitd  :hi  v 
aie  pr  '.id  ■-'  'h.e  fr.  •:  ib'.i'  (-i):T.:r.e: . '  'hay 
h:ne    r".-t'.\ed    ;:;    rhe    Ihchriu  nd    p..pe:;-. 

Bu'  si::ce  th.e  m.  ■■  e  wa.s  tempi  rary.  ir..d:v 
ba\e  av.  ided  {:-t  rina.'-.eii'  ties  and  long-rarvf 
plans.  Mr  F~razer  said  the  worst  eiemeut  li.id 
bet'ii    'he    viricenainry. 

A-;  !■  :  c  a5  a  year  ages  it  wa5  nnnounced  ths.ii 
the  .-e-.u:;,!  to  Washington  by  the  ena  ol'  the 


year  was  possible.  Since  then  a  few  divi- 
sions have  been  moved  back.  That  Increased 
the  uncertainty  of  those  who  remained. 

Last  week  the  Budget  Bureau  announced 
that  offices  which  were  moved  from  Wash- 
ington cannot  expect  to  be  moviKl  back  before 
6  months  or  even  a  year. 

Mr  Ooms  was  asked  about  the  prospects 
of  the  return  of  the  Richmond  staff.  He 
made  It  clear  It  depended  or.  space  being 
available  in  the  Patent  Office  quarters  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Commerce  Department 
Building. 

"I  expect  to  have  a  substantial  block  of 
space  this  year,"  he  said.  "And  I  am  hoping 
to  get  the  entire  crew  back  by  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year."  That  would  be  by 
June  30,  1946. 

In  the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Patent  Office  are  the  Marltlm*-  Commission, 
the  War  Shipping  Administration,  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Board  and  somi;  parts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
The  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  formerly  occupied  space 
there.  It  moved  out  but  Suiplus  Property 
moved  In. 

The  transfer  of  the  Office  of  Stirplus  Prop- 
erty from  the  Commerce  Depsirtment  to  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  will 
have  no  immediate  effect  on  the  space  avail- 
able to  the  Patent  Office,  Mr.  Ooms  said. 

Last  Augtist  the  Classification  and  Design 
Divisions  and  two  units  of  the  Manuscript 
Division  were  moved  back  from  Richmond. 
About  50  persons  in  all  were  involved. 

The  story  is  told  that  four  of  those  return- 
ing were  assigned  to  an  office  and  established 
themselves  at  desks  there.  They  *went  out 
for  lunch  and.  returning,  found  their  desks 
had  been  moved  into  the  hall  by  competitors 
for  the  space  from  another  agency.  They 
moved  the  desks  back,  and  then  took  turns 
standing  guard  to  make  sure  they  wotild  hold 
on  to  the  space. 

A  Patent  Office  spokesman  Vi/as  asked  about 
this.  He  laughed  and  said  it  sounded  like 
the  general  run  of  stories  that  resulted  from 
crowded  ofRce  conditions  in  Washington 
buildings.     But  he  added,  "It  may  be  true." 

[From  the  Washington  Star  of  October  22, 
19451 

Patent  OmcB  "Jig-Saw"  SuT-tjp  Causes 
Delats  Up  to  Ye.^r 

(Second  of  a  Series) 

(By  Francis  P.  Dougla6) 

The  Patent  Office  has  applications  for 
patents  filed  more  than  a  year  ago  which 
still  are  awaiting  Initial  action. 

A  report  on  the  work  of  the  64  examining 
divisions  also  shows  that  46  of  the  divisions 
have  applications  that  are  8  months  or  more 
old  still  awaiting  action. 

One  division  head  told  the  Star:  "If  a 
person  must  wait  at  least  a  year  before  he  can 
receive  the  first  official  report  from  the  Patent 
Office  on  the  f x.iinination  of  claims,  he — or 
it  may  t  -■  .i  h.'::.  or  corporation — will  be  ex- 
ceedir.giy  reluctant  to  proceed  to  commer- 
cialize the  luventiou.  Obviously  this  greatly 
h.irrper.>  lndu.=.try  and  retards  the  progress 
v.{  :  h.e  arts  and  sciences." 

Patent  Commi.'isloner  Casper  W.  Ooms,  as 
.'^eported  In  the  Star  yesterday,  told  of  a  loss 
(.:  25  percent  in  efficiency  in  the  Patent  Office. 

Acci.rding  to  officials  and  staff  members  of 
th.c  Patent  Oifict  from  whom  the  Star  has  ob- 
taii-.eri  statements,  this  is  due  to  the  diffi- 
cult le.s  (It  working  with  the  facilities  of  the 
Office  di'  -ded  bet  .<..  »•;  Wa.-hlngton  and  Rich- 
m;:iKi.  Va.,  a::o  '.*-.e  ii'C:eased  morale  of  the 
statf  The  b'aik  if  ':e  stafl'  has  been  In 
Richmond   .-.::i-e   .J,:.  ..r\    1942. 

In  Rich:::  .;  i  •  t  rt;  e  occupies  a  former 
tobacco  A,  rehouse  oi  five  stories,  with  a  two- 


story  annex.  Partitions  divide  the  floor 
areas.  The  partitions  do  not  run  to  the  high 
ceilings,  but  appear  to  be  adequate. 

It  Is  af  reed  that  a  pretty  good  Job  has  been 
done  In  converting  the  building.  It  Is  Judged 
on  the  basis  of  what  was  possible  during  the 
war  emergency.  It  Is  descrit)€d  as  "not  bad" 
and  "as  well  as  could  be  done." 

The  starch  room,  the  records  and  the  sci- 
entific library  remain  In  Washington.  The 
search  room,  \ased  by  the  public  In  large 
numbers,  has  been  compressed  to  makt  room 
for  the  Trade-Marks  Division.  Lawyers  who 
must  u»e  it  say  the  crowded  condition  is 
intolerable.  Part  of  the  space  of  the  sci- 
entific library  has  been  taken  to  pro\ide 
quarters  for  the  Board  of  Appeals. 

Examiners  in  Richmond  say  they  are  ham- 
pered because  they  are  separat<-d  from  the 
records,  from  the  scientific  library  and  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  libraries 
maintatoied  by  the  Agriculture  Department, 
the  Btueau  of  Standards  and  other  agencies 
here. 

A  truck  service  maintains  dally  deliveries 
between  Washington  and  Richmond,  but  it 
far  from  eliminates  the  inconvenience.  One 
examiner  said: 

"In  etamining  an  application  you  may  re- 
call 80»ieihing  you  saw  In  a  scientific  or 
trade  jotirnal  which  has  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  case.  In  Washington  you  could 
go  to  the  library  and  look  It  up  in  a  few 
minutes.  Unless  you  recall  the  date  you 
cannot  order  the  Journal  sent  down  to  Rich- 
mond. What  you  do  Ls  to  let  a  few  such 
problems  accumulate  and  then  devote  a  day 
to  goinf  to  Washington  and  consulting  the 
books  or  records  needed." 

The  division  of  the  Office  also  makes  prob- 
lems far  patent  attorneys.  Patent  applica- 
tions ate  classified  according  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  then  are  assigned  to  the  ap- 
propriate division.  Applications  for  radio 
patent^  for  example,  go  to  the  radiant 
energy  classification.  Radio  receivers  are  in 
a  tubclftssiflcatlon  in  which  there  are  more 
than  5,()00  patents. 

An  attorney  with  an  application  for  a  radio 
receiver  patent  must  search  through  these 
5.000  patents.  Examiners,  however,  make 
subsidiary  files  which  they  keep  for  ready 
reference  In  their  offices.  At  present  if  the 
attorneCT  would  consult  these,  and  thereby 
shorten  his  work,  he  must  go  to  Richmond. 

He  tntust  also  go  to  Richmond  If  he  would 
short-cut  the  Ironing  out  of  problems  by  a 
personal  discussion,  instead  of  correspond- 
ence going  back  and  forth  consuming  time. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  October  23, 

1945] 

Many  |*atint  Oftice  Examiners  Still  Beab 

Dttal  Home  Expense 

(Third  of  a  Series) 

(By  Francis  P.  Douglas) 

Patetit  Office  examiners  whose  families  re- 
mained in  Washington  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  Office  was  moved  to  Richmond  have 
found  they  have  been  under  extra  expense 
amounting  to  from  $600  to  $1,200  a  year,  it 
appeared  after  conversations  with  them  in 
Richm()nd. 

Theil'  Initial  hopes  that  these  expenses 
would  be  deductible  on  their  income-tax 
returns  were  blasted  by  rulings  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  office. 

About  150  of  these  "displaced  persons"  in 
Richmond  spend  their  week  ends  with  their 
famill»  in  Washington — "commuting"  is 
what  they  call  It.  About  a  hundred  still  own 
homes  here. 

The  patent  Office,  with  a  large  proportloii 
of  its  staff  professional  men.  had  a  large  num- 
ber of  home  owners  here,  perhaps  the  largest 
of  any  agency  of  the  Government.  Salaries 
range  from  $2,320  up  to  $6,230,  with  added 
Increases  due  to  length  ol  service.    The  aver- 
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age  for  the  professional  classification  Is 
around  $4.0CO. 

Graduates  in  the  various  blanches  of  engi- 
neering are  sought  for  the  positions.  In  addi- 
tion, many  of  the  examiners  take  courses  In 
law  and  beccme  members  of  the  bar  In  order 
to  reach  the  grades  of  assistant  chief  or  chief 
examiner. 

A  few  of  the  home  owners  fold  their  homes 
here  when  they  moved  to  Rlt  hmond  in  Jan- 
uary. 1942.  and  some  rented  their  homes. 
One  man  said  that  at  that  ti:ne  he  had  chil- 
dren in  school,  one  child  going  to  a  dentist 
for  the  straightening  of  her  teeth,  an  uncer- 
tain draft  Etattis,  and  a  home,  which  he 
owned.  While  no  one  of  these  reasons  would 
have  oeen  enough  to  induce  him  to  leave  his 
family  here,  all  of  them  together  were  suffi- 
cient. 

THKEE-HOUH  TRIP 

The  "commuters"  rent  quarters  in  a 
rooming  house,  with  a  privat;  family  or  in  a 
hotel.  Unless  they  find  a  good  boarding 
house,  they  patronize  the  cafeterias  and 
restaurants. 

"We  eat  around  and  discuss  our  stomach 
ulcers,"  is  the  way  one  put  it. 

Commuting  means  taking  the  3-hour  train 
trip  between  Washington  and  Richmond  or 
belonging  to  a  car  pool.  One  car-pool  mem- 
ber said  the  return  trip  meant  starting  out 
from  Washington  at  4:30  a.  m.  on  Monday. 

Some  of  the  personnel  hav<!  bought  houses 
In  Richmond.  Mindful  of  tte  crowded  con- 
ditions In  Washington,  they  are  not  in  any 
haste  to  return. 

There  are  also  some  who  have  found  life 
easy  and  attractive  In  the  Virginia  capital, 
have  made  enjoyable  social  contacts,  and 
plan  to  stay  there  even  if  It  means  leaving 
the  Pa'ent  OfDce. 

CNCERTAINTT   LOWERS   MORALE 

One  patent  attorney  said  when  he  visits 
the  Patent  Office  in  Richmo  id  he  is  always 
aoked,  "What's  tha  latest  news  on  the  return 
to  Washington?"  After  thai;  subject  is  out 
cf  the  way,  he  said,  one  geta  down  to  busi- 
ness. 

The  uncertainty  and  the  disturbed  living 
conditions  are  listed  as  the  cliief  elements  In 
ths  loss  of  morale  in  the  Offce.  This  is  re- 
flected in  deci eased  producticn  which  Patent 
Commissioner  Casper  W.  Ooms  has  said 
amounts  to  25  percent. 

The  attitude  of  Richmonc.  landlords  also 
Indicates  the  uncertainty.  It  was  rep>orted 
some  of  the  employees  had  difficulty  in  re- 
newing apartment  leases  be<;ause  the  own- 
ers did  not  want  to  rent  to  persons  who 
might  be  moving  out  before  long. 

PREVIOUS    RUMORS    RECALLED 

Some  recall  rather  grimly  the  reports  of  a 
year  ago  that  the  Office  might  be  moved  back 
to  Washington  before  the  end  of  that  year. 
And  they  recall  with  wry  huoior  the  plans 
thev  made  for  the  move. 

Where  the  Patent  Office  goes,  patent  at- 
torneys have  to  go.  There  are  now  26  patent 
attorneys  listed  In  the  Richmond  telephone 
book,  where  formerly  there  was  only  a  hand- 
ful. However,  many  do  not  maintain  offices 
there,  but  are  represented  by  Richmond 
firms.  About  20  attorneys  a  day  visit  the 
Office.  Those  who  go  to  Richmond  from 
Washington  have  to  take  a  day  for  work 
which  might  be  disposed  of  In  a  few  hours. 

[From  the  Washington  Star  of  October  23. 

1945] 

A  Rash  Expehimeut 

The  original  announcement 
move  the  Patent  Office  to  h 
greeted  with  widespread  con. 
the  ground  that  It  was  an  lU-c 
rather  silly  experiment  which  ^ 
harm  than  good.  Now,  almost 
these  predictions  are  ftilly  vln 


The  decision  to  move  the  Patent  Office  and 
11  other  agencies  to  make  room  for  war 
workers  was  reached  about  a  week  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  when  most  cf  official  Washington 
was  still  suffering  from  the  shock  of  that 
experience.  There  was  no  attempt  to  consult 
the  officials  who  would  be  affected  by  the  pro- 
posal, and.  apparently,  there  was  little  or 
no  consideration  of  the  probable  conse- 
quences. The  Budget  Bureau,  presumably 
acting  under  White  House  instructions,  sim- 
ply decided  that  efficiency  in  conducting  the 
war  called  for  the  removal  of  some  people 
from  Washington  so  that  others  could  be 
brought  in.  and  the  Patent  Office,  through 
a  process  of  selection  suggestive  of  the  toss 
of  a  coin,  was  slated  to  go.  The  original 
proposal  met  with  such  universal  criticism, 
however,  that  the  New  York  move  was 
abandoned.  Instead,  It  was  decided  to  keep 
part  of  the  Office  here  and  niove  the  rest  to 
Richmond.  Va..  with  the  result  that  in  early 
1942  about  1.000  Patent  Office  workers  were 
sent  to  the  Virginia  capital. 

Now,  with  the  war  ended,  the  process  Is 
being  reversed,  and  the  Patent  Office  is  be- 
ing returned  to  Washington.  It  is  an  Office, 
however,  which  has  suffered  severely  from 
the  rash  experiment  of  4  years  ago.  As 
pointed  out  m  a  series  of  articles  printed  In 
the  Star,  the  last  of  which  appears  today, 
there  has  been  a  25  percent  over-all  loss  of 
efficiency  in  the  agency.  The  Office  is  far 
behind  In  its  work,  so  that  frequently  more 
than  a  year  passes  between  the  filing  of  a 
patent  application  and  the  initial  action  on 
It.  Many  of  the  employees  have  been  put  to 
heavy  additional  expenses,  and  the  morale 
of  virtually  all  of  these  skilled  professional 
workers  has  been  seriously  Impaired. 

Since  the  satisfactory  functioning  of  the 
Patent  Office  is  intimately  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  new  business  enterprises.  It 
is  obvious  that  not  only  the  emplovees  of 
the  agency  but  also  the  national  welfare 
has  suffered  from  the  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  transfer.  This  being  so,  it  Is 
eminently  desirable  that  the  entire  stafl 
should  be  brought  back  to  Washington  as 
soon  as  possible  and  that  the  Patent  Office 
once  again  should  be  housed  in  its  specially 
designed  quarters  in  the  Commerce  Building, 
During  the  war  that  space  has  been  used  by 
various  preferred  agencies,  some  of  which 
were  doing  important  work.  But  the  war  Is 
over  and  the  time  has  come  to  get  these 
agencies  out  and  put  the  Patent  Office  back 
Into  the  physical  surroundings  that  were  de- 
signed to  fit  Its  peculiar  needs,  and  in  which 
the  agency,  whose  services  are  vital  to  the 
country  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  can 
be  rehabilitated  with  all  pKJsslble  speed. 


AlTiM 


Wage  IncrtaiCi  and  Control  ot  I'nces 


of  the  plan  to 
ew  York  was 
lemnatlon  on 
onsldered  and 
vould  do  more 
4  years  later, 
Heated. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON   BRIEN  .Mc.M.AHON 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  22),  1945 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interest- 
ing editorial  entitled  "Wage  Increases 
With  Control  of  Prices  Essential  To  Save 
Our  Living  Standards."  published  In  the 
Bridgeport  <Conn.i  Herald  of  September 
30.  1945.  It  discusses  a  subject  of  vital 
Interest. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pfinted  in  the  Ttrrono. 
as  follows; 

WAGE   INCREASES   WTTH    CONTROL    OF    PRUFS 
ESSENTIAL  TO  SAVt  OLTl  LTVING  STANDARD 

What  this  country  needs  more  than  that 
good  5-cent  cigar  is  a  victory  reconversion 
wage  policy. 

Such  a  policy  to  replace  the  Little  Steel 
formula  should  have  been  readied  for  sub- 
mission, discussion,  and  formulation  within 
hours  or  days  after  the  end  of  the  war 
against  Japan. 

Like  the  twin  arm  of  a  pincers  against 
either  Inflation  or  deflation  In  this  critical 
change-over  period,  there  also  should  have 
been  readied  a  reinforced  OPA  price-mainte- 
nance policy  and  program,  buttressed  by 
congressional  approval  and  the  necessary 
funds. 

These  are  the  simple,  basic  Instruments  of 
economic  peace  and  security,  leading  to  60,- 
000.000  Jobs. 

Instead  of  breast  beating  becatise  of  the 
number  of  men  on  strike  in  the  Detroit  area, 
in  the  oil  region.  In  New  York  or  elsewhere, 
if  the  legions  of  striking  men  quickly  would 
convince  Congress  of  the  immediacy  for  ac- 
tion along  these  lines  now.  instead  of  too  lit-  • 
tie  legislation  too  late,  then  I  could  sec  a 
point  In  having  twice  the  number  walk  out 
In  dramatic  protests. 

Congressional  decision  to  shelve  unemploy- 
ment bills,  because  of  the  mounting  total  of 
strikers,  is  as  cogent  as  it  would  be  for  fire- 
men to  announce  that  not  a  drop  of  water 
will  be  played  on  a  blaze  until  the  fftimes 
(Ubstde. 

Good,  bad.  or  indifferent,  the  Little  Steel 
wage  formula  served  its  purpose  during  the 
fighting  war.  The  15-percent  Increase  al- 
lowed workers  did  not  compensate  for  in- 
creased living  costs.  No  one  claimed  that, 
not  with  estimates  and  statistics  on  rising 
costs,  ranging  from  30  to  50  percent. 

The  war's  end  meaiit  short  shrift  to  over- 
time and  a  sharp  decrease  in  take-home  pay. 
To  take  up  the  slack  between  the  fat  and 
the  leaner  envelope,  what  was  offered?  Noth- 
ing.   Not  even  a  plan. 

I  know  one  manufacturer  who  improvised 
a  temporary  plan  for  his  plant.  He  told  his 
workers,  who  had  been  working  52  hours,  that 
the  drop  to  40  hours  was  too  sudden  and 
sharp,  and  that  therefore  until  further  notice 
they  were  to  be  employed  48  hours. 

The  United  Automobile  Workers.  CIO,  and 
the  other  groups  of  organized  workers  are 
demanding  a  30  percent  wage  Increase.  Are 
they  to  be  blamed  for  their  incisive  words? 
I  hold  not.  They  have  to  forge,  in  the  heat 
of  collective  bargaining,  the  beginnings  of  a 
new  national  wage  policy,  because  there  was 
none  to  which  they  could  turn. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  will  evolve 
a  Nation-wide,  general,  over-all  wage  policy, 
altered  by  local  and  Industry  exigencies,  of 
10,  15,  25  or  30  percent. 

But  such  an  over-all  precedent  is  demanded 
by  otir  economy  to  protect  wage  levels  and 
consequent  living  standards,  and  to  build  new 
and  maintain  old  home  markets. 

But  wage  boosts,  no  matter  what  the  per- 
centage, are  meaningless  without  price  con- 
trols. A  30  percent  wage  Increase  and  a  50 
percent  Jump  in  prices  would  result  in  a  20 
percent  drop  in  purchasing  power  for  mil- 
lions of  workers  and  their  families.  That 
translates  itself  into  less  food  on  the  table, 
fewer  clothes  on  the  body,  a  decline  in  sales 
of  everything. 

There  are  two  alternatives:  A  depressed 
living  standard,  ftirther  removed  from  the 
vaunted  American  standard,  followed  by 
sharper  and  more  bitter  demands  lor  wage 
increases. 

Should  that  cycle  begin,  there  is  only  the 
black  prospect  of  inflAtlon.  with  all  lu  tragic 
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Implication*  of  valueless  h  •.:  k  iccounis,  In- 
surance poltrles.  and  fixed  nicumes. 

l.'^  th.it  'Ahat  our  boy-^  fmight  tor? 

Or,  and  here  U  where  the  OPA  comes  In. 
•  reinvigorated  price  control  policy  tha*^  ac- 
tually will  hold  the  lid  o:\  j  :;fi.-.  ;  :  a  '  ;:- 
ficiently  long  period,  unul  fuily  fct<><Krti 
ehelves  and  a  stabilized  employment  will  be 
able  to  maUitaln  a  reasonable  tq  :u.:b.e  u- 
ance. 

It  Is  that  clear-cut,  notWi'listandmR  con- 
presslonal  headlining  to  make  our  Imme- 
diate national  Industrial  problem  com- 
plicated, partisan  and  obtuse. 

Wage  Increases,  first,  and  equally  first — 
rot  second — freezing  of  prices  at  current  or 
lower  levels,  to  safeguard  that  for  which  we 
primarily  fought — a  h:L'!i  a:.d  hchfr  living 
standard,  bigger  and  btt:er  h  me  markets 
and  Jobs  for  60.000,000  employables  —L    D. 


Iniversal  Military  Training 

KXTEN-iriN   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

i;.    riiK  -i:NAiE  oi-   'lut:  unitkd  oTates 
Alondii.,.  th  !'  '.h  r  29.  1913 

Mr    0\T:r;TON'      M-    ?;■"  :df  r.'    T  a.sk 

u:ian.:n<  :;.^  '-ii;  tn:  to  h.i'.e  pr.nied  in 
ll;-  A:.;-trK!;x  i^f  tl;-'  RE.'>;Rn  f.vn  rdl- 
toii.i;-  Iron;  ;  hf  Shr. A-fi,)vj:  i  '1...  '  Times 
on  !i,r  (i!;t>'K-ti  til  un;\t'^^.•l  mili'ary 
trainin  ■ 

Th-'i't  l)!'!!' '  rv"^  ob  rr' .on  t  hi' Pti: ?  i<:  ;  i  !s 
were  culcMd  lo  bt  p:::.'?  J  :n  Mi-  HKi''»rn. 
as  follows: 

:i'T-  ■■'■:    •;.-••    :0  r. '■,-•.  ;  ■     ruiO-     .1    i.k    ,  :    T   25. 

r  ■  ■  :  I'^.uman  ?••  k  a  t  u-  l-ous  and 
tl.  r.  u.,  ,,  -  viv.d  st.i;.a  ;:.  :  cs  <  !i  .mrr.dlng 
T I  >  (. ',  '.^rt'-vs  t...i'  1  o  (':>;,  1 '  i.  ■;;  b»'  ;i.t<>'-!l  for 
nuPt.ir',  :....:..;<  i-:  a::  phys;;'.,:,v  ^-apable 
A.iiiT.i  .u  !.  \.  h  iis  .i:,  t^-^ei'iM.sl  t  i  prf  erva- 
tn-ii  ■.:!  poair  W.th  piulo  i;:  'ho  :-;.,;i::;tT  m 
wh;-  h  rht>  CU:vi  Exr<.uMM>  :  icofl  'his  grave 
i.-vsue  ,u.d  \v:'h  ^t'nuii.o  a;;tl  si;iCi^'e  convlc- 
tivMi  'i..i:  t.u^  c.jurse  ho  jiripiso-  n'.ii.^t  be 
foilo^\Tti  '.he  T;:iios  o:;tluj^;,»''' loa'.Iy  (■•..dorses 
Mr  *I'ri;;ii,iii  s-  v.!u);e  vuu'h.-trairuiit:;  program. 
We  h.,i;o  '.ireed  tiie  neoci  for  riiOotary  trainl:ic:j 
'■-;■  V'  utli  v.r-,;..:'y  ^  :u'o  too  o:ui  ,<t  \V  ir  I. 
Wo  ur^o  It   •,.<.  w  w.th  ron.'w.d  ■>  ii^or  and  taith. 

M.-  r,  .,::;,■.:  ;:  .-pore-!:  -li..-:  courat;eous  both 
p.i;i:;>  ;•:.>  ai.d  nn.r.ihv.  Ko  .<!;fw  th.at  he  was 
^;it\iK  Oil;  o;  'nofouf  i,,f  .i  pyiir,  a::',  wh.ich  faces 
much  l4ip^J^;:^  o;  a:.o  :ro,-iu:.dersia:icling,  and 
which  i.t\'i  !:■:.  ;o  ;n  thLs  N.itKirOs  history 
y;,i.-  b*'>  :.  .■  '.::  -..  ,i  qoc^-;--!  a^  O  13  today. 
H:'  K':-  '.  .1,-.  ,  !u  Ij.-.  lit..r'.  a;:J  ;o  h;,s  mind, 
•  o  •  •  .ery  white  c:  :.^  .0  :  ' :.»  craves  of  men 
».;  I  we  armed  force.-  v  f  i;  •  U..;ied  States  for 
the  past  century  ai.  1  i  h.if  .-  ,1  sile::t  symbol 
of  a  nation's  tragical,-,  ir.o.ol.r.!^  failure  to 
realize  that  peace  c;o:  b-  p:;/served  only 
th)'  Oi;h  possebsic'!!   ■  :    ;,:    v^.  vr 

l:.v  ca^y  courjo  w  a"  i  h.o\-  btch  f  :  Mo 
TruaiJin  to  pussy:  i.    :  g  a  politically  ex- 

pedient middle-ct-Ou -raud  course  with  a 
p.cgiam  which  offered  only  mild  National 
Guard  .o.i  ROTC  ( ^:->an.s;on,  and  which  did 
not  ap;  r  »-     :;tials  of  an  ove'-all  and 

ri'i'o  ik:o;  y  u' 'I-' rronlnt;  progran:  r^^'ead. 
tO;i>  Fr.-suUo-  -rr:do  torth  boldly  ar.d  wi'h- 
(.  u'  fcpov'caoioi  a:  >To.:  th*-  s'ralght — and 
ruckv  -  ro.u!  t;.,-  ht-  fetls  th.e  Nation  must 
travel  if  the  v oot  crosses  of  two  terrible 
world  wr's  tO  tho  p.i.-^  -re  not  to  be  multi- 
plied o\^r  :>;-;  ,  ver  3<:^k-!^  by  what  would  be- 
come an  inevu.  i  :,    vh.:d  w  .r. 


While  some  of  Mr.  Truman's  political  ad- 
V'.sers  felt  that  his  course  mi(^ht  hurt  him 
with  .s<  me  citizen  groups,  we  believe  that 
t  rn-  'a:11  prove  the  contrary.  Right  now, 
tv-ry  nother  and  father,  wife  and  sweet- 
h  ar*.  is  thinking  of  getting  her  soldier, 
saiicr,  marine,  or  coast  guardsman  home. 
Right  now  there  Is  considernble  national  hys- 
teria over  any  man  or  youth  being  In  fighting 
uniform  a  day  longer  than  the  relatives  at 
home  think  necessary.  Right  now,  the  neces- 
sity for  military  strength  In  a  nation  that 
has  Just  won  time's  most  terrible  war  may 
not  be  clear  to  vision  largely  befogged  with 
thoughts  of  individual  members  of  the 
family. 

But,  right  now,  the  veterans  of  two  devas- 
tating world  wars — the  men  who  fought  and 
suffered  and  won — stand  overwhelmingly'  In 
favor  of  youth  military  training  as  the  one 
best  means  of  preventing  another  war. 

Right  now  the  veterans  of  these  conflicts — 
the  men  who  know  from  bitter  and  bloody 
experience — know  that  the  only  way  to  keep 
American  youth  of  the  future  from  the  hor- 
rors of  world-wide  combat  Is  to  have  It  so 
prepared  for  such  combat  that  no  nation 
anywhere  on  the  globe  will  dare  to  become 
an   aggressor. 

We  cannot  understand  how  any  citizen 
group — whether  of  the  church  or  the  laity, 
whether  from  the  ranks  of  labor  or  from  the 
offices  of  financiers — can  look  even  casually 
at  the  history  of  this  Nation  or  any  other 
nation  and  fall  to  see  that  the  veterans  of 
the  two  world  wars  are  right,  that  Mr.  Truman 
and  those  who  endorse  his  proposals  are  right, 
that  no  nation  ever  can  be  safe  from  attack 
unless  it  Is  armed  to  defend  Itself  against 
atuck. 

The  theory  that  national  military  WMknass 
is  an  example  to  other  nations  In  the  field 
of  peace  and  that  It  constitutes  leadership  to- 
ward  luternaUonal  friendship  has  been  tested 
over  and  over  again  in  this  Nation  since  the 
day  CornwalMs  surrendered  to  George  Waah- 
iMcton.  Fi^ur  a  century  and  a  half  It  has 
irtiied— failed  continuously,  miserably,  tragi* 
cally.  and  horribly. 

The  theory  that  future  youth  training 
constitutes  a  lack  of  confidence  In  preserva- 
tion of  peace  through  world  agreements  and 
organizations  is  pure  and  simple  fallacy.  The 
world  as  a  whole  concedes  today  that  War  II 
followed  quickly  on  the  endmg  of  War  I  be- 
cause there  waa  no  force  to  keep  peace. 

The  world  as  a  whole  concedes  that  any 
success  coming  to  the  United  Nations  se- 
curity organizations  rests  largely  on  the 
willingness  of  those  nations  to  use  force  to 
knock  down  aggression  and  to  preserve  peace. 
Is  not  the  same  thing  true  of  such  individual 
nations  as  ours?  The  whole  history  of  the 
world  has  shown  through  all  of  its  recorded 
pages  that  nations  that  are  prepared  are  not 
attacked  and  the  nations  unprepared  always 
are  attacked  In  time — and  if  they  continue 
unreparedness  after  temporary  victory,  even- 
tually they  are  destroyed. 

Any  agreement  between  nations  becomes 
a  tattered  scrap  of  paper  when  a  nation  of 
aggression  decides  to  use  it  as  a  target  for 
machine-gun  practice.  Agreements — treat- 
ies, et  cetera — have  no  strength  of  their  own. 
They  merely  lay  down  a  course  of  proposed 
action.  That  course  I5  followed  in  exact  ratio 
to  the  physical  strength  back  of  the  words  on 
the  piece  of  paper. 

There  never  has  been  a  day  when  starry- 
eyed  Idealism  and  blind  theory  could  get 
to  first  ba.se  in  keeping  peace  between  na- 
tions. If  this  Nation,  and  the  world,  are  to 
have  peace,  it  must  be  won  with  the  same 
type  cf  solid,  .sound,  common-sense  practical- 
ism  that  won  the  war. 

Prrsjdent  Truman  has  proposed  a  cotirse 
ci  pr.cticalism  May  the  Nation  have  the 
vision  to  follow  It. 


I  Prom  the  Shreveport  Times  of  October  26, 

L1945] 
CnON  TO  MR.  THTJMAN'S  PLAN 

Senator  John  H.  Ovikton  has  been  one  of 
the  stalwarts  in  support  of  compvilsory  mili- 
tary training  for  this  Nation  as  an  essential 
step  In  prevention  of  war.  His  strong  en- 
dorsement of  the  training  program  presented 
to  Congress  by  President  Truman  deserves 
commendation  both  within  and  without  his 
home  State  of  Louisiana,  indicates  that  the 
Louisiana  Senator  will  be  one  of  the  most 
active  leaders  In  seeking  congressional  ap- 
proval of  military  training  along  the  basic 
principles  of  Mr.  Truman's  proposal.  That 
leadership  will  mean  much  for  the  propo- 
nents of  youth  training. 

Asida  from  the  position  taken  by  Senator 
OvERTClr  and  the  statement  of  the  Republican 
minority  leader.  Representative  Joe  Maktin 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  opposi- 
tion to,  the  President,  most  of  the  congres- 
sional comment  on  Mr.  Truman's  message  was 
Innocuous.  This  comment  is  disappointing 
both  111  Its  support  and  its  opposition  to 
what  Mr.  Truman  has  proposed.  Most  of 
It  was  purely  political  clap-trap — comparable 
to  one  youngster  saying  something  is  •swell" 
and  another  saying  it  is  "terrible,"  but  with 
neither  offering  any  argument  in  .support 
of  his  contention.  The  subject  of  universal 
military  training,  wrapped  up  as  it  is  in  the 
entire  future  of  this  Nation — and  perhaps  of 
the  wofld — is  too  grave,  and  too  Important 
to  be  treated  with  anything  but  the  most 
serious  and  far-reaching  consideration  and 
discussion. 

Minority  Leader  Martin  proposes  that.  In- 
stead o|  establishing  universal  military  train- 
ing fonyouth.  the  United  States  call  on  all 
national  to  abolish  conscription  entirely,  and 
do  so  lt»elf  If  the  others  are  willing  to  follow. 
We  asstime  that  Mr.  Marttn  is  tborotighly 
sincere  In  this  proposal,  although  it  Is  dlfBculi 
to  undvstand  how  a  suooeasfiU  buslnettman 
and  a  deep  student  of  political  affairs,  such 
as  he  is.  could  imagine  that  any  such  plnn 
pc^sslblj  could  be  put  Into  effect.  Russia, 
for  one,  certainly  would  not  agree  to  It.  The 
minute  the  war  in  Kurope  endrj.  Russia  began 
conscripting  15  year  olds,  and  still  is  doing  to. 
Even  If  Russia  and  all  other  nations  agreed  to 
abolish  conscription  there  would  be  nothing 
to  prev«nt  them  from  first  ertabllshlng  a  huge 
army,  qr  from  creating  domestic  conditions 
that  would  force  youth  into  military  service 
in  the  fulse  of  "volunteering  " 

Mr.  JturnN.  in  his  propjosal,  seems  to  forget 
that  tht  need  for  adequate  defease  and  ade- 
quate citizen  training  has  existed  and  has 
been  demonstrated  fully  and  thoroughly  in 
this  Nation  from  the  days  of  Gen.  George 
Washington  to  the  present  days  of  Generals 
Eisenhower  and  MacArthur.  He  seems  to  for- 
get that  throughout  this  period  the  United 
States  always  has  followed  the  cotirse  of  de- 
llberattfy  weakening  her  defenses  and  of 
virtually  abolishing  any  power  to  attack  an 
aggressor,  and  that  the  result  always  has  been 
war,  and  then  war  again.  On  what  grounds 
does  Mr  Mahtin  believe  that  what  has  failed 
repeatedly  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
In  this!  Nation,  and  for  several  times  that 
numbe^of  years  in  other  nations,  now  would 
tucceedP 

Mr.  Martin,  of  course,  does  not  represent  a 
Republican  Party  viewpoint  or  policy  in  his 
propoB^.  He  is  speaking  as  an  individual. 
The  defcate  on  youth  training  will  find  all 
party  Jines  split.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
througHout  the  pa.st  dozen  years  it  has  been 
Republicans  and  anti-administration  Demo- 
crats wlho  were  the  strongest  advocates  in 
peacetime  of  defense  measures  that  should 
have  b«en  taken  and  either  were  not  taken 
or  wcra  taken  too  late — as  World  War  IT 
Itself  proved.  For  example.  Representative 
V/ADSwdETH.  Republican,  of  New  York,  a  fel- 
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low  easterner  and  close  pollJcal  associate  of 
Minority  Leader  Martin,  always  has  been  an 
outstanding  leader  In  advo rating  universal 
peacetime  training,  universal  wartime  serv- 
ice, and  the  maintaining  aPvays  of  a  strong 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Mr.  W.^dsworth 
was  the  father  of  the  peace'  ime  draft  legis- 
lation which  originally  drew  no  support  from 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  finally  was  pushed  through 
Congress  by  a  coalition  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans  and  some  New  E'ealers  who  com- 
pletely abandoned  all  party  and  factional 
lines. 

We  suggest  that  M:  Martii'.  instead  of  pro- 
posing a  nonconscrlption  tlieory  which  he 
must  know  is  unworkable — no  matter  how 
sincerely  he  may  believe  In  It — should  Join 
with  Mr.  Wadsworth,  his  fellow  Republican, 
and  with  Democrats  and  others  in  seeking  a 
truly  workable  youth-training  program  pat- 
terned on  the  basic  principles  of  Mr.  Tru- 
man's address.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr. 
Martin  is  trying  to  play  poll  ;ics  in  this — for, 
as  we  have  stated  above,  no  party  lines  are 
involved— but  we  do  think  he  is  going  to  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  charge  of  politica  unless 
he  supports  some  form  of  universal  training, 
or  offers  some  substitute  for  it  that  wotild  be 
workable. 


President  Troo.ia-i  on  Sat rguai ding 
A  nunc  a 


REMARKS 
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liUN,  JOHNE.  RA.NKIN 

or  Miausaim 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Moudci      n  '  h.r  29,  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN  Mr  Speaker,  the  Com- 
munists and  their  fellow  travelers,  as 
well  'r.s  their  publications,  the  Com- 
munist Daily  Worker  and  its  uptown  edi- 
tion known  as  PM.  are  attacking  Presi- 
dent Truman  because  of  his  stand  on 
last  Saturday,  and  his  stand,  previously 
announced,  of  keeping  secret  what  he 
calls  the  know-how  of  manufacturing  the 
atomic  bomb. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  fMr.  Coxl  that  the  time  has 
come  for  America  to  tell  the  world  where 
she  stands,  and  to  tell  it  In  terms  that 
every  other  nation  on  earth  can  under- 
stand it. 

It  is  time  to  let  the  world  know  that 
our  country  will  not  continue  a  policy  of 
appea.sement  toward  any  nation  that  is 
following  a  policy  of  deception  toward  us. 
while  plundering  the  weaker  coimtries 
around  her. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  President  Truman 
come  out  and  serve  notice  that  America 
is  not  going  to  appease  any  country  that 
undertakes  to  wreck  the  civilization  of 
the  world,  and  that  "we  shall  refuse  to 
recognize  any  government  imposed  upon 
any  nation  by  the  force  of  any  foreign 
power." 

Pew,  if  any.  Presidents  have  uttered 
more  encouraging  words  to  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  especially  to  the 
small  christian  countries  whose  rights 
have  been,  and  are  now  being  trampled 
underfoot,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
following  exceipts  from  President  Tru- 
man's Navy  Ehiy  address: 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  Ls 
based    firmly   on    fundamental    principles    of 
righteousness  and  justice.     In  carrying  out 
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those  principles  we  shall  firmly  adhere  to 
what  we  l)elleve  to  be  right;  and  we  shall  not 
give  our  approval  to  any  compromise  with 
evil. 

But  we  know  that  we  cannot  attain  per- 
fection in  this  world  overnight.  We  shall 
not  let  cur  search  for  perfection  obstruct 
our  steady  progress  toward  International 
cooperation.  We  must  be  prepared  to  ful- 
fill our  responsibilities  as  best  we  can,  within 
the  framework  of  our  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, even  though  we  recognize  that  we  have 
to  operate  in  an  impKjrfect  world. 

rUNDAMENTALS    OF    rORFICN    POLICY 

Let  me  restate  the  fundamentals  of  that 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States: 

1.  We  seek  no  territorial  expansion  or 
selfish  advantage.  We  have  no  plans  for  ag- 
gression against  any  other  state,  large  or 
small.  We  have  no  objective  which  need 
clash  with  the  peaceful  aims  of  any  other 
nations. 

2.  We  believe  in  the  eventual  return  of 
sovereign  rlghu  and  self-government  to  all 
peoples  who  have  been  deprived  of  them 
by  force. 

3.  We  shall  approve  no  territorial  changes 
in  any  friendly  part  of  the  world  unless  they 
accord  with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of 
the  people  concerned. 

4.  We  believe  that  all  peoples  who  are  pre- 
pared for  J;elf -government  should  be  per- 
mitted to  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment by  their  own  freely  expressed  choice, 
without  interference  from  any  foreign  source. 
That  is  true  in  Europe,  in  Asia.  In  Africa,  as 
well  as  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

8.  By  the  combined  and  cooperative  action 
of  our  war  allies,  we  shall  help  the  defeated 
enemy  states  establish  peaceful  democratic 
gotarnmenu  of  their  own  fra*  chotoe.  And 
wt  shall  try  to  atuin  a  world  in  which  nasi- 
Ism.  faaclam.  and  military  aggraaslon  cannot 
exist. 

e.  We  shall  refxise  to  recognlM  any  gov- 
ernment tmpoaed  upon  any  nation  by  tha 
foroa  of  any  foreign  power.  In  aome  caaat  it 
may  be  impoaalble  to  prevent  forceful  Impoal- 
tion  of  such  a  government.  But  the  United 
States  wiU  nut  recognise  any  such  govern- 
ment. 

7.  We  believe  that  all  nations  should  have 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  equal  rights  to 
the  navigation  of  boundary  rivers  and  water- 
ways and  of  rivers  and  waterways  which  pass 
through  more  than  one  country. 

8.  We  believe  that  all  sUtes  which  are  ac- 
cepted In  the  society  of  nations  should  have 
access  on  equal  terms  to  the  trade  and  the 
raw  materials  of  the  world. 

9.  We  believe  that  the  sovereign  states  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  without  interfer- 
ence from  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
must  work  together  as  good  neighbors  in  the 
solution  of  their  common  problems. 

10.  We  believe  that  full  economic  collabo- 
ration between  all  nations,  great  and  small. 
Is  essential  to  the  Improvement  of  living  con- 
ditions all  over  the  world,  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  freedom  from  fear  and  freedom 
from  want. 

11  We  shall  continue  to  strive  to  promote 
freedom  of  expression  and  freedom  of  religion 
throughout  the  peace-loving  areas  of  the 
world. 

12.  We  are  convinced  that  the  preservation 
of  peace  between  nations  requires  a  united 
nations  organization  composed  of  all  the 
peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  who  are 
willing  Jointly  to  use  force  if  necessary  to  in- 
sure peace. 

GtTDE  FOR  rNITED  STATIS  NOW  ANT  IN  I  UTUKg 

Now  that  Is  the  foreign  policy  which  guides 
the  United  States.  That  Is  the  foreign  policy 
with  which  it  confidently  faces  the  future. 

It  may  not  be  put  into  effect  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day.  But  nonetheless,  it  is  our 
policy,  and  we  shall  seek  to  achieve  It.  It 
may  take  a  long  time,  and  it  is  worth  waiting 
for,  and  it  Is  wortb  striving  to  attain. 


The  Ten  Commandment.s  themselves  hava 
not  yet  been  universally  achieved  over  theaa 
thousands  of  years  Yet  we  struggle  con- 
stantly to  achieve  them,  and  In  many  ways  wa 
come  closer  to  them  each  j-ear  Thoutrh  we 
may  meet  set-backs  from  time  to  tlmo.  we 
shall  not  relent  In  our  efforts  to  bring  the 
Golden  Rule  into  the  International  affairs  of 
the  world. 

We  are  now  pj.ssing  through  a  difficult 
phase  of  International  relations.  Unfortu- 
nately It  has  always  t)een  true  after  past 
wars  that  the  unity  among  allies,  forged  by 
their  common  peril,  has  tended  to  wear  out  aa 
the  danger  passed 

The  world  cannot  afford  any  let  down  in  the 
united  determination  of  the  Allies  ir.  this 
war  to  accomplish  a  lasting  peace.  The  world 
cannot  afford  to  let  the  cooperative  spirit  of 
the  AUies  in  this  war  disintegrate.  The  world 
simply  cannot  allow  this  to  happen  The 
people  in  the  United  States,  in  Russia,  and 
Britain,  in  France  and  China.  In  collabora- 
tion with  all  the  other  peace-loving  people, 
mtist  take  the  course  of  current  hlstorv  into 
their  own  hand  and  mold  it  in  a  new  direc- 
tion— the  dlreclon  of  continued  cooperation. 
It  was  a  common  danger  which  united  us 
before  victory.  Let  it  be  a  common  hope 
which  continues  to  draw  us  together  in  the 
years  to  come. 

The  atomic  bombs  which  fell  on  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  must  be  made  a  signal,  not  for 
the  old  process  of  falling  apart  but  for  a  new 
era — an  era  of  ever-closer  unltv  and  ever- 
closer  friendship  among  pencrfui  nntlons 

Building  a  paaee  requir. .  uch  moral 

stamina  as  waging  a  war.  I'< ;:..,,«.  it  requirea 
even  more,  because  it  Is  so  laborious  and 
painstaking  and  undramatic  It  r«qutt«« 
undying  patience  and  contlnxious  applt«tt> 
tion.  But  It  ran  give  us,  if  we  stav  with  it. 
the  greatest  reward  thnt  there  Is  in  the  »hcle 
field  of  human  elT' 

Dlffereneaa  of  t;  .  t..:.,i  that  exist  today 
among  nations  that  fought  together  ao  long 
and  ao  valiantly  for  victory  are  not  bopalMi 
or  Irreconcilable.  There  are  no  eomUtVkB  of 
Interest  among  the  victorious  powers  so  deep- 
ly rooted  that  they  cannot  be  resolved.  But 
their  solution  will  require  a  combination  of 
forbearnnce  and  flrmnes?.  It  will  reqtilre  n 
steadfast  adherence  to  the  high  prlnclplea 
which  we  have  enunciated.  It  will  also  re- 
quire a  willlnimess  tn  find  a  common  ground 
as  to  the  methods  of  applying  those  princi- 
ples. 

Our  American  policy  Is  a  policy  of  friendly 
partnership  with  all  peaceful  nations,  and  of 
full  support  for  the  United  Nations  Orean- 
izatlon.  It  Is  a  policy  that  has  the  strong 
becking  of  the  American  people.  It  Is  a 
policy  around  which  we  can  rally  without 
fear  or  misgiving. 

The  more  widely  and  clearly  that  policy  Is 
understood  abroad,  the  better  and  surer  will 
be  the  peace  For  our  own  part,  we  must 
seek  to  understand  the  special  problems  of 
other  nations.  We  must  seek  to  understand 
their  own  legitimate  urge  toward  security  as 
they  see  It. 

The  immediate,  the  greatest  threat  to  us  is 
the  threat  of  disillusionment,  the  danger  of 
an  insidious  skepticism — a  loss  of  faith  In  the 
effectiveness  of  International  cooperation. 
Such  a  loss  of  faith  would  be  dangerous  at 
any  time.  In  an  atomic  age  it  would  be  noth- 
ing short  of  disastrous. 

There  has  been  talk  about  the  atomic  bomb 
scrapping  all  navies,  armies,  and  air  forces. 
For  the  present.  I  think  that  such  talk  U  100 
percent  wrong.  Today  control  of  the  seas 
rests  In  the  fleets  of  the  United  States  and 
her  allies.  There  U  no  sutwtltute  for  them. 
We  have  learned  the  bitter  lesson  that  the 
weakness  of  this  great  Republic  Invites 
men  of  lU  will  to  sha&e  the  very  loundations 
of  civilization  all  over  the  world,  and  we  had 
two  concrete  lessons  in  that. 

What  the  distant  future  cf  atomic  rc- 
eearch  will  bring  to  the  fleet  which  we  hcnor 
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today,  no  one  can  foretell.  But  the  funda- 
mental mission  of  the  Navy  has  not  changed. 
Control  of  our  sea  approaches  and  of  the 
skies  above  them  la  still  the  key  to  our 
freedom  and  to  our  ability  to  help  enforce 
the  peace  of  the  world.  No  enemy  will  ever 
strike  tw  directly  except  across  the  sea.  We 
cannot  reach  out  to  help  stop  and  defeat  an 
aggressor  without  crossing  the  sea.  There- 
fore, the  Navy  armed  with  whatever  wea- 
pons science  brings  forth.  Is  still  dedicated 
to  its  historic  task:  Control  of  the  ocean  ap- 
proaches to  our  country  and  of  the  skies 
above  them. 

POLICT   NOT   ALTMED  BY  ATOMIC  BOMB 

The  atomic  bomb  does  not  alter  the  basic 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  It  makes 
the  development  and  application  of  our  policy 
more  urgent  than  we  could  have  dreamed  6 
months  ago.  It  mrr.rs  that  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  approach  International  problems 
with  greater  siH'ed,  with  greater  determina- 
tion, with  greater  Ingenuity,  in  order  to  meet 
a  situation  for  which  there  is  no  precedent. 

We  must  find  the  answer  to  the  problems 
created  by  the  release  of  atomic  energy— we 
must  find  the  answers  to  the  many  other 
problems  of  peace — in  partnership  with  all 
the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations.  For  their 
stake  in  world  peace  is  as  great  as  our  own. 

As  I  said  in  my  message  '  i  •;.••  C  : .^'ress, 
discussion  of  the  «tf,mic  boii.lj  w.i:.  Great 
Britain  and  Ca:  !■:  i  r.d  later  with  other 
nations  cannot  w.tit  upon  the  formal  organi- 
zation of  the  United  Nations.  These  discus- 
sion.?. UHjkmg  toward  a  free  exchange  of 
fundamental  scientific  Inforination  will  be 
begun  in  tlie  near  futurt  Bv.t  I  empha- 
size again,  as  I  have  be:  :c,  i:..i' 
CUSSions     win     not     hr     r,  iimr.etl 

processes  of  manufac!u:ii._'  'iif  a' 
or  any  other  Ins^trumeii's  if  wjr 
In  our  possession  of  :!',!•-  \«,ea!>  ^i 
possession  of  other  i.'-a  -.vrsp.  -..s, 
threat  to  any  natuu  I;;*'  w, 
has  seen  the  United  Sr.ito--  ;r. 
rece.it  wars,  knows  th.it  :;...  w^.  1: 
session  In  our  hands  vf  •;..-  •..'■\v  i-  xer  of 
destruction  we  rev;.ird  a.^  a  sacred  trust. 
Because  of  our  love  :  ;  e...  e  'he  thoughtful 
people  of  the  world  k::  -v  tl.  i'  that  trust 
w'.l  not  he  violated,  ihac  u  '.<■:.;  bo  faithfully 


these  dis- 
\v;U     the 

r...j  bomb 

,n.s  in  our 
iif.-e  is  no 
■.c.  wiiU'h 
•:'.'•    iireat 

lit   pos- 


l:.uf»d.  the  hlk^hest  hope  of  the  American 
[>( .  (..t  !s  that  world  cooperation  for  peace 
will  soon  reach  such  a  state  of  perfection 
that  atomic  methods  of  destruction  can 
be  definitely  and  effectively  outlawed  for- 
e\  (*r 

We  have  sought,  a:.  I  .\e  will  continue  to 
seirc.  the  attainment  of  that  objective.  We 
.-h.iU  pursue  that  coure  with  all  the  wisdom, 
paiienn-  a:-.d  determination  that  '  ■  r  ('  i 
of  peace  cm;;  bevto'A'  \;pon  a  people  v..  ...:a 
trying  to  follow  In  H,:.  ;  i;. 
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Mr  BALI.  Mr  Pre-id'-n'  Ia^kun:in:- 
niou-  conson*  t'l  \\A\e  pnnied  \i\  !ho  Ap- 
pendix o:  th''  Record  t.he  op-'nini:  i>'- 
niark-  I  niad^^  Thi;:->day  nik;ht.  Oct-ob.r 
25.  1945,  m  Ih->  Tmvn  Mf»ninc  of  \\\c  Air, 
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Share  the  At. in::c-B.>rT:b  Secr-'t  With  Anv 
OthiM-  Nat  Mr:  ' 

Th'  I"  being  no  objection,  'hr  .uidtess 
vv..-  c:d,-.t;d  10  bo  ;:r:.;:  d  ;;;  :.he  RrcortD. 


SHO0U)     WE     SHARE     THE     ATOMIC-BOMB     SECRET 
WITH   ANY   OTHER   NATION? 

Dr.  Suits  and  Dr.  Gustavson  have  given 
tis  a  graphic  picture  both  of  the  tremendous 
destructive  potential  In  atomic  energy  and 
its  great  beneficial  possibilities  for  mankind. 
We  and  the  world  have  only  2  to  5  years  to 
devise  some  way  to  realize  the  benefits,  and 
control  the  destructive  possibilities. 

Responsibility  and  Initiative  in  finding  the 
solution  rests  squarely  on  the  United  Slates. 
We  made  the  bomb.  We  used  It.  We  have 
the  production  secret,  at  least  for  a  few  years. 
What  we  decide  to  do  with  It  may  save  or 
destroy  civilization. 

The  results  of  an  unqualified  negative 
answer  to  our  question — should  we  share 
the  atomic  bomb  secret? — are  disclosed  in 
the  May-Johnson  bill  now  pending  In  Con- 
gress. That  bill  was  drafted  by  the  War  De- 
partment on  the  assumption  that  production 
of  atomic  energy  must  remain  a  closely 
guarded   national   secret. 

It  would  create  a  nine-member  commission 
to  control  completely  all  phases  of  the  pro- 
duction of  atomic  energy,  from  fundamental 
research  through  production  and  applica- 
tion to  both  military  and  industrial  problems. 
There  are  severe  penalties,  up  to  $300.0C0  fines 
and  30-year  Jail  sentences  for  the  disclosure 
by  anyone  of  any  Information  prohibited  by 
commission  regulations.  The  commission 
would  control  not  only  the  Government's 
present  $2,000,000,000  Investment  In  this  proj- 
ect, but  all  future  activity,  public  or  private, 
and  do  It  In  absolute  secrecy.  It  would  not 
even  be  responsible  to  Congress,  because  the 
bill  would  specifically  authorize  it  to  with- 
hold Information  from  both  Congress  and 
the  President. 

In  other  words,  we  would  create  a  gigantic, 
sujiergovernment  monopoly  which  would  op- 
erate in  complete  secrecy,  with  authority  to 
make  and  enforce  Its  own  laws  to  protect  Its 
power.  That  Is  a  horrible  Frankenstein 
monster  for  a  democracy  to  create.  I  am  sure 
Senator  Wiley  will  not  like  the  May-Johnson 
bill.  But  some  such  procedure  Is  essential 
If  we  are  determined  to  keep  this  whole  de- 
velopment a  closely  guarded  national  secret, 
because  a  secret  shared  with  J35,000,000 
people,  or  even  with  500  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Is  no  secret  at  all.  So  we  are  forced 
Inevitably  to  this  Nazi-Fascist  answer  of 
turning  complete  control  of  this  tremendous 
discovery  over  to  a  handful  of  Individuals. 
The  democratic  process  requires  that  the 
p)eople  have  knowledge  In  order  to  decide 
policies  intelligently,  and  we  dare  not  let 
them  have  knowledge  in  this  case. 

I  do  not  think  such  a  solution  will  work  in 
America.  If  it  did  worl:.  it  would  do  the 
t  nlted  States  more  harm  than  good. 
Scientific  research  does  not  flourish  In 
secrecy.  That's  why  the  Middle  Ages  are 
known  as  the  Dark  Ages,  because  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  was  taboo.  If  we  try  to 
strait-Jacket  our  scientists  In  their  search 
for  knowledge,  we'll  find  the  United  States 
trailing  Instead  of  leading  the  world. 

What  Is  a  possible  democratic  solution? 
I  believe  that  fear,  based  on  ignorance  of 
what  other  nations  are  doing  or  may  do  in 
this  field.  Is  today  the  greatest  danger  in  the 
atomic  bomb.  Russia  Is  afraid  of  our  in- 
tentions, we  are  fearful  of  what  Russia  might 
do  with  the  bomb  If  she  had  It.  The  only 
antidote  to  fear  growing  out  of  Ignorance  is 
knowledge. 

First,  let's  set  up  our  domestic  control  of 
atomic  energy  so  as  to  leave  our  scientists 
completely  free  to  exchange  their  knowledge 
both  m  fundamental  research  and  on  Its 
industrial  application.  Certainly,  we  would 
not  withhold  from  the  world  any  beneficial 
uses  which  may  eventually  flow  from  this 
terrifying  discovery.  For  the  time  being,  let 
the  Injunction  of  secrecy  remain  on  the 
purely  military  application  of  atomic  energy, 
and  on  that  alone. 


Second,  l^t's  Initiate  an  international  con- 
ference of  both  scientists  and  politicians  to 
develop  mathinery  for  sharing  the  beneficial 
results  of  the  discovery  and  ccntrclling  ita 
potential  <|estructlve  effects.  Let's  say  to 
Russia.  France,  and  other  nations  that  we 
are  perfectly  willing  that  their  scientists  see 
and  publlsiS  everything  we  are  doing  If  they 
in  turn  wijl  permit  our  scientists  complete 
freedom  to  see  and  publish  everything  they 
are  doing.  Then  Russia  will  know  whether 
or  not  we  »re  manufacturing  a  stock  pile  of 
atomic  bombs,  and  we  will  know  what  Russia 
is  developing  In  the  way  of  secret  weapons. 

Armed  \»ith  that  knowledge,  we  at  least 
stand  a  cUance  of  controlling  in  time  any 
madman  at  outlaw  nation  that  shows  signs 
of  attempting  to  pervert  this  discovery  to  the 
destruction  of  civilization.  To  do  that  we 
must  strengthen  the  security  council  of  the 
United  NatSlons,  make  it  more  democratic  and 
effective  by  eliminating  the  veto  power  and 
then  be  vigilant  to  see  that  it  functions. 
The  only  authorized  stock  pile  of  atomic 
bombs  shduld  be  in  the  hands  of  a  truly 
International  police  force  controlled  by  the 
United  Nations  Seciu-ity  Council. 

The  only  alternative  to  that  course  is  to 
embark  on  a  mad  and  secret  race  among  the 
nations  to  develop  and  produce  atomic  bombs 
and  other  weapons  nearly  as  terrible,  which 
can  end  only  in  an  explosion  that  will  de- 
stroy oxir  divilizatlon. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  October  29,  1945 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 28.  I  delivered  a  radio  address  over 
Station  WIBW.  Topeka,  Kans..  on  the 
subject  of  universal  military  training, 
and  I  asH  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Friends  In  the  radio  audience.  I  listened 
attentively  Tuesday  to  President  Truman  as 
he  read  to  the  Congress  In  Joint  session  his 
message  recommending  the  adoption  of  uni- 
versal military  training  for  all  American  boys 
not  absolutely  disqualified  physically  to  take 
the  trainltig. 

Afterward  I  read  and  reread  his  message 
with  soma  c&ie. 

And  I  must  admit  he  left  me  unconvinced. 

At  the  Bame  time  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  PJesident  for  his  forthrightness  in 
coming  before  the  Congress  and  advocating 
firmly  a  pfogram  which  he  knew  the  majority 
of  the  Meinbers  do  not  approve. 

Presldettt  Truman  recommended  for  the 
postwar  military  organization — 

1.  A  cotnparatively  small  Regular  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 

2.  A  greatly  strengthened  National  Guard 
and  Orgatxzed  Reserve  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Mar  lite  Corps. 

3.  A  General  Reserve  composed  of  all  the 
male  CAti*ns  of  the  United  States  who  have 
received  training. 

The  General  Reserve,  he  said,  while  avail- 
able for  r^pid  mooillzatlon  In  an  emergency, 
would  hafe  no  obligation  to  serve,  either  in 
this  country  or  abroad,  unless  and  until 
called  to  the  service  by  an  act  of  the  Congress. 

Now,  I  «m  going  to  quote  him  exactly  upon 
his  next  statement. 
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"In  order  to  provide  this  general  reserve.  I 
recommend  to  the  Congress  the  adoption  cl 
«  plan  for  universal  military  Ualning," 
President  Truman  said.     And  continued: 

"Universal  military  service  is  not  con- 
scription. The  opponents  of  training  have 
labeled  it  conscription,  and  by  so  doing  have 
confused  the  minds  of  8om.e  of  our  cnisitns. 

"Conscription  is  compulsory  service  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  in  time  of  peace  or  war. 

"Trainees  under  tills  proposed  legislation, 
however."  and  I  still  am  quoting  from  Presi- 
dent Truman's  message  to  the  Congress, 
"would  not  be  enrolled  In  r.ny  of  the  armed 
services.  They  would  be  civilians  in  train- 
ing. They  would  l>e  no  closer  to  memt)ership 
in  the  armed  forces  than  if  they  had  no 
training.  Special  rules  and  regvUatlons 
would  have  to  be  adopted  for  their  organ- 
ization, discipline,  and  welfare. " 

The  foregoing  is  quoted  directly  from  Pres- 
ident  Truman's    message. 

I  do  not  question  in  the  least  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  In  his  own  mind  has  drawn  a 
very  clear  distinction  between  conscription 
for  military  service  and  conscription  for 
military  training.  How  long  that  distinc- 
tion would  be  observed  I  do  not  undertake 
to  say.  I  have  a  feeling  that  in  a  relatively 
short  time  it  would  be  discovered  that  the 
best  military  training,  after  all.  is  the  ex- 
perience of  military  service.  And  I  remem- 
ber that  many  of  the  staunchest  advocates 
of  universal  military  service  also  maintain 
just  as  staunchly  that  it  Is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain and  maintain  tlie  sized  military  es- 
tablishment our  world  position  requires  from 
now  on.  by  voluntary  enlistments. 

So  without  in  the  least  impugning  the 
motives  or  doubting  the  statements  of  the 
President.  I  take  with  a  sizable  grain  of  salt 
the  contention  that  when  we  adopt  universal 
military  training  we  are  not,  really,  adopting 
conscription  for  military  service. 

The  President  advocates  that  this  military 
training  be  taken  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  20,  at  the  completion  of  high  school  If 
that  came  between  18  and  20:  even  before  18 
if  the  boy  finished  high  school  before  he 
reached  that  age. 

In  this  connection  I  was  much  interested 
In  the  comment  by  David  Lawrence,  whom  I 
have  known  for  better  than  three  decades, 
and  during  those  30  years  he  never  has  been 
accused  of  being  either  a  pacifist  or  an 
isolationist. 

"President  Truman  has  swallowed  hook- 
llne-and-slnker  the  militaristic  approach  to 
universal  military  training,"  says  Mr.  Law- 
rence in  his  syndicated  column.  'He  has 
accepted  the  plans  of  the  high-ranking  gen- 
erals and  mllitarlstlcally  inclined  civilians 
in  the  War  Department  who  believe  that  It  Is 
highly  desirable  to  Interrupt  higher  educa- 
tion for  military  purposes  even  in  time  of 
peace. 

"Instead  of  proposing  a  plan  by  which 
it  would  make  it  optional  for  the  boy  to 
take  1  years  training  any  time  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  24.  "  writes  Mr.  Lawrence, 
"the  President  accepts  the  War  Department'* 
proposal  that  between  high  school  and  col- 
lege all  boys  must  Interrupt  their  studies 
and  spend  a  year  in  a  military  camp. 

"This  proposal,"  continues  Mr.  Lawrence. 
"will  never  be  accepted  by  Congress  if  the 
liberals  of  the  country  and  the  persons  who 
believe  in  lUgher  education  become  vocal 
about  It. 

"The  only  ^swer  that  some  of  the  War 
Department  specialists  have  at  times  made 
to  the  point  Is  that  It  Isn't  democratic  to 
worry  about  college  educations.  This  is  but 
another  way  of  saying  that  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  develop  doctors  or  dentists  or  scien- 
tists or  any  of  the  other  professional  groups 
•o  essential  to  American  life." 

That  ends  the  quotation  from  David 
Lawrence. 

The  President  sees  no  danger  of  creating 
either  a  military  caste  nor  a  spirit  of  mili- 
tarism to  his  prt^josal.    He  maintains  it  will 


do  Just  the  oppoAite;  Incresse  <!emocracy  and 
hold  down  the  militaristic  spirit.  I  cannot 
see  that. 

Of  course,  no  militarist,  at  home  or  abroad. 
has  ever  conceded  a  militaristic  purpose. 
But  the  development  of  a  military  caste  can- 
not be  prevented  by  saying  there  is  rot  any 
intention  of  doing  that,  while  you  teke  the 
Steps  that  inevitably  will  develop  Just  that. 

Militarism  la  a  state  of  mind  that  can  be 
foisted  upon  the  youth  of  America  Jtist  as  It 
was  on  the  youth  of  Germany — I  think  Fred- 
erick the  Great  started  that  many  years  ago, 
by  putting  mllltfiry  conjcrlption  into  effect. 

And  as  for  military  conscription — or  uni- 
versal military  training — assuring  victory  in 
wars,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  two  World 
Wars  we  have  passed  through  to  raise  a 
doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  that  argument. 

It  was  not  military  conscription,  nor  uni- 
versal military  training,  nor  indoctrinated 
and  disciplined  people  taught  to  take  orders 
(and  to  depend  upon  orders  for  courses  of 
action)  that  brought  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  through  World  Wars  1  and  II 
as  the  only  major  nations  on  the  winning 
side  in  both  wars.  Neither  of  them  had  It. 
Most  of  the  losers  had  conscription  In  eome 
form  or  other,  and  had  had  it  for  genera- 
tions. 

I  seriously  doubt  If  universal  military 
training  Is  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  na- 
tional defense — or  national  security  as  It 
now  Is  called.  Unless,  of  course.  It  develops 
that  the  sized  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force* 
that  the  United  States  must  maintain  un- 
der the  secure  and  lasting  peace  won  by 
the  United  Nations  are  so  large  that  the  nec- 
essary personnel  cannot  be  obtained  by  vol- 
untary enlistment*. 

However,  If  that  Is  the  case — and  I  must 
admit  that  the  present  complexion  of  world 
affairs  does  make  It  look  like  a  strong  pos- 
sibility— If  that  is  the  case,  I  repeat,  it  will 
not  be  universal  military  training  but  actual 
compulsory  military  service  that  we  will  have 
to  adopt. 

President  Truman  says  emphatically  that 
is  not  the  situation  that  faces  us.  He  does 
not  propose  conscription  for  military  serv- 
ice. So  I  say  let's  eee  what  we  are  to  face 
before  we  take  the  initial  step  toward  con- 
scription for  military  service  in  peacetime. 

I  am  still  hopeful  that  we  may  have  a  few 
years  of ^ peace  between  wars.  At  least  I'd 
like  to  try  it. 


AngloL-rili.b  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HUN.  WILLIAM  LANGrR 

or   NOKTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mo7iday.  October  29.  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Money  for  England,"  publislied 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  Septem- 
ber 17,  1945:  another  editorial  entitled 
"It  Is  the  American  People's  Money." 
published  in  the  Chicago  Herald-Amer- 
ican of  October  9,  1945;  an  article  enti- 
tled "England  Begin.s  To  Miss  the  Amer- 
icans," by  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick.  pub- 
lished In  the  New  York  Times  of  Octo- 
ber 17,  1945:' and  an  article  by  Helen 
E.'^sary  published  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  September  16.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


JFrom  the  Chlcngo  Daily  Tribune  of 
September  17.  19461 
MONrr  roi  ei<cl.aiid 

The  Socialist  Government  of  Britain  Is 
now  engaged  in  trying  to  get  a  vast  amount 
of  money  from  the  American  Treasury. 
Prime  Minister  Attice  and  Foreign  Minister 
Bevin  didn't  come  to  W^ashington  themselves 
on  this  mission,  ncr  did  they  send  any  of 
their  Labor  Party  associates.  They  are  de- 
pending upon  two  men  who  played  Impor- 
tant roles  in  the  old  Conservative  Govern- 
ment to  put  over  this  daring  btiainesa. 
London  is  using  titled  moochers  to  conceal 
the  true  nature  of  the  undertaking. 

Halifax  and  Keynes  have  made  It  clear 
that  what  they  are  after  is  money  without 
any  strings  attached  to  It.  The  Idea  of  a 
loan  is  ridiciiled  by  the  two  Britons.  Ot 
course,  a  gift  Is  much  more  attractive  to 
the  recipient  than  a  loan.  With  a  loan,  you 
either  honor  it  or  you  dont.  If  you  do,  ycu 
pay  interest  and  part  of  the  principal  each 
year,  and  that  means  you  can't  consume  all 
you  produce.  The  British  poal  Is  to  con- 
sume more  than  they  product,  llritish  pro- 
duction is  so  low  that  they  can  consume  out 
of  their  own  efforts  only  half  as  much  as 
Americans  can. 

The  British  perceive  that  U  they  don't 
honor  their  debt,  their  credit  is  shut  off. 
When  that  happens,  some  time  has  to  elapse 
t)efore  the  slate  is  wiped  clean  and  new  loans 
can  be  had. 

Lend-lease  bad  neither  of  these  drawbacks. 
They  got  their  money  and  didn't  have  to 
worry  about  paying,  for  there  was  no  default 
and  no  penalty.  The  British  were  crazy 
about  lend-lease.  The  Right  Honorable  Wal- 
ter Eliot,  for  many  years  an  important  figure 
in  the  British  Government,  said  when  lend- 
lease     first     came     Into     use:     "Lend-leasa 

•  •     •     which  means  giving  the  stuff  away 

•  •  •  la  carefully  drawn  ao  as  to  conceal 
this  essential  implication.  •  •  •  It  is 
the  most  powerful  and  important  economic 
phrase  of  our  time,  the  begirning  of  whose 
Importance  we  do  not  yet  see.  let  alone  the 
end." 

Lend-lease  was  terminated  by  President 
Truman  when  the  Japs  were  defeated.  The 
British  objective  is  to  have  it  resumed,  under 
another  label.  One  term  suggested  is  "retro- 
active lend-lease."  A  phrase  which  is  in- 
tended to  Justify  a  refund  to  them  of  the 
W.SOO.OOO.OOO  they  say  they  spent  here  be- 
fore the  lend-lease  law  was  passed.  If  we 
are  such  constmimate  suckers  as  to  pay  out 
three  and  one-half  billions  as  retroactive 
lend-lease,  this  wotild  not  be  the  end.  They 
would  be  back  for  more  In  a  year  or  two  and 
have  another  clever  name  for  it. 

What  are  they  going  to  do  with  the  money 
they  get  from  us?  Some  say  they  need  it 
to  support  the  jxjund.  which  has  been  under 
some  pressure,  particularly  since  the  Socialist 
government  came  Into  office  with  its  program 
of  taking  over  Industries,  Is  money  raised 
by  taxes  In  this  country  going  to  be  given  to 
the  Socialist  government  at  London  so  that 
it  can  pay  off  the  stockholders  of  tiie  Bank  of 
England  and  the  British  railroads? 

Or  are  the  funds  now  sought  to  be  used  to 
straighten  out  the  tangled  British  financial 
relations  with  India.  Canada,  and  Argentina? 
The  members  of  the  sterling  bloc  are  calling 
upon  London  for  a  settlement  of  claims  Let 
us  remember  that  this  was  an  arrangement 
by  which  Britain  was  able  to  keep  for  herself, 
often  at  the  expense  of  America,  some  of  the 
choicest  markeu  in  the  world. 

Surely  the  money  Is  not  sought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  British  manufacturers  to 
buy  cotton  and  other  American  raw  mate- 
rials for  processing  and  export.  All  that  is 
required  for  that  purpose  Is  short-term  loans. 
Money  of  that  sort  Is  available  r^r*"*  clong 
here.  If  not  through  the  banks,  tl.' ;.  t!  •;  igh. 
one  of  the  Government  corporations  If  Wi:at 
Is  wanted  Is  equipment,  such  as  for  the  mines 
and  the  textile  plants,  installmei::  :..^:.e  l^r 
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thU  pxirpoae  also  could  be  arranged.  Tl.e 
BrttUh  people  aren't  looking  now  for  funds 
for  rebuilding  Coventry  and  Blmllarly 
bombed-out  places.  The  International  Bank 
or  Reconstruction  and  Development  was  cre- 
ated under  the  E  V  agreements 
lor  that  specinc  i  ^  . 

The  British  can  provide  for  all  legitimate 
financing   through   Institutions   already   set 
up  or  provided  for.     It  Is  outrageous  to  ex- 
pect the  American  taxpayer  to  provide  money 
to  ball  out  the  sterling  bloc,  which  was  or- 
ganized   among    other    things    to    Impede 
American  and  other  non -British  exports.     It 
Is  preposterous  to  come  here  for  a  donation 
to  pay  oO  the  stockholders  of  the  Bank  of 
England.     It  is  unthinkable  that  American 
funds  are  to  be  provided  to  subsidize  the 
British  standard  of  living.  Just  to  prove  that 
|)e(ipl8    can     live     better     under    socialism. 
HiiUfax  and   Keynes   need   to   be    told   that 
lend-lease  has  ended  for  good,  and  successful 
mooching  Is  a  thing  of  fhe  past.     Otherwise, 
touch  artUU  from  every  friendly  and  near- 
friendly  country  will  descend  upon  Wash- 
ington. 

fPrcun  the  Chicago  Herald-American  of 
October   9.    19451 

n    IS   THE    AM»:CAN    rtOPtt  S    MONET 

President  Truman  hM  given  the  pvibllc  an- 
other Washington  mystery  to  ponder  over 
by  accepting  two  resignations  from  Mr.  Leo 
T  Crowley  when,  according  to  the  White 
House  public  record.  Mr.  Crowley  had  for- 
mally tendered  onlv  one. 

Wash:  I  the  last  several  days 

has  It  ;      M      <  y  BUbinltted  two  let- 

ters of  resik;i.,iaon.  li.<  lucUiik'  r\  rrB:«natlon 
from  the  FEA  'v-  '!  't  the  ProHltk'ut  "did 
not  Itk*'  what  m  (  twley  aald  abovit  tho 
parleyt  with  L<iiu  Uc,  nes  and  Lord  Halifax 
and  hence  did  not  make  the  PEA  letter 
public,  as  he  did  the  letfr  of  resignation 
from  the  FDIC 

Bo  once   aguin   It   »)•  necessary   for 

Americans  to  turn  to  l  .  lor  informa- 

tion as  to  what  the  American  Oovernment 
Is  doing  in  Washington. 

The  London  opinion  Is  that.  In  the  confcr- 
f  with   Lord   Keynes  and  Lord  Halifax, 

:nve   been   two  dis-enling   group*  of 
A  ■  =■:  '■«'rs. 

(,  .1  m>Ke  the  Sorlnllst -Labor 

governinrii  i  ,      i  ■    h       >  i-'lft 

of    the    bill.    :  ;     A'i  -  ■"*• 

With  no  interest  ojr  principal  :  uti 

no  quid  pro  quo. 
The  other  Rroup  wanted  to  make  the  trans- 
i  ii»d    bUAlnens    loan,    of 

..  ..  .)   lo  build   the  Brltlnh 

I  '  ,         .      .   ,        Iv   If  tirrnl    H 

,  ,  ■      iig  tli'ht    '"  . 

Iti,  ri**trU'tioiiii,  iti 

^|,.  ,  -.lOll*      I  M*  ..1   .(       1  1.  '         . 

A       '  '••'longed 

lo 

The  i>  I"     ' 

evned  I 

flureMmt  U)»  I 

re- 

tlm    A 

III   thf    \  \ 

I        ,  .  ,1    tUP    v\ 

rf  ''I"  "f  1 

•     liilk*   Ml 
t  i,.„ ..  ,  i  .  .i      ;   ugly  on  til" 

side  of  til  I  »   In  what  may  t>(< 

-t  ,1    iniMiirn*    aetllement    with 

1': 

Tiu-  1  inuK  correcpondent  likewise  reported 
that  Mr  Crowley  waa  oppoeed  to  a  -grant-In- 

aid"  or  'noiimterent  boat;-  >:  '  ;  "  In  other 
words,  to  another  one-sicleii  u;..  .;bllllon-dol-. 
lar  Santa  Claus  transaction. 

Inasmuch  as  any  money  that  the  admln- 
l.?tratlon  may  lend  or  give  away  Is  the  money 
f  •:  .   American  people,  surely  the  American 
i  have  a  right  to  know  all  about  it. 

:  .      :^    Is    certainly    no    Just.Scation    for 
I.  :     .  :y  in  so  costly  a  proceeding. 


As  a.  r.entary  public  record  now  In- 

dicates, Mr  Crowley  Is  out  of  the  admin- 
istration lor  representing  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  In  refusing  to  give  away 
their  money  without  return. 

If  the  record  is  inaccurate,  the  White  House 
should  correct  It  by  promptly  disclosing  aU 
the  facta. 

If  the  White  House  does  not  do  so.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  Congre.ss  to  procure  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  secret  negotiations  with 
Lord  Keynes  and  Lord  Halifax. 


\ 


I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  October  17, 

1945] 

ENGLAND    BEGINS    TO    MISS    THE    AMERICANS 

(By  Anne  OHare  McCormlck) 
Cambridge.  October  16.— There  were  times 
In  the  war  when  the  American  population  ex- 
ceeded the  British  In  some  districts  In  East 
Anglla.  In  training  bases  and  nearly  200 
bomber  stations  scattered  over  the  flat  field 
of  the  eastern  counties,  great  stretches  of 
which  are  as  far  below  sea  level  as  Holland, 
upward  of  400,000  Americans  were  quartered 
between  1942  and  1944. 

Some  will  never  go  home.  At  Madlngly, 
2  miles  from  Cambridge.  5,500  lie  burled. 
Row  on  row  of  the  white  crosses  are  planted 
m  green  turf  as  soft  and  thick  as  a  tufted 
carpet.  Edges  of  late  blooming  rosea  frame 
the  plots  and  there  Is  nothing  lovelier  In 
England  than  the  surrounding  countryside. 
The  young  warriors  who  died  here  rest  In  a 
scene  of  great  peace.  In  the  soft  sunlight 
yesterday  one  looked  acroaa  a  garden  of  golden 
woods  and  emerald  meadows  to  the  glint  of 
the  Cam.  the  spires  of  the  old  collegea  and 
far  In  the  distance  the  tower  of  Ely  Cathedral 
lightly  etched  on  the  pale  blue  sky. 

Nearby  Is  Orandchcslcr.  immortalized  by 
Rupert  Brooke,  the  young  poet  who  fell  at 
GalllpoU  and  made  rorever  England  the 
ground  where  EnglUh  heroes  rest.  8o  this 
bit  of  England  Is  forever  America.  The  names 
on  the  croeses,  seldom  of  British  origin,  trace 
thtf  characteristic  inscription  of  America, 
alien  In  Its  strange  blend  of  bloods  and 
culture  and  yet  as  natural  of  thU  landscape 
ua  If  England  were  the  mother  country  ol 
them  all. 

It  u  ntllng  that  this  cemetery  ihould  b« 
located  In  the  shadow  of  Cambridge,  next  to 
Edinburgh  the  favorite  rest  center  of  tho 
Aincrlrun  solciiorM  stationed  In  the  Brltuh 
I«leB  until  VE-duy,  The  Eighth  Air  Foicf 
wat  based  In  the  country  between  here  and 
the  coast  beciuue  Ihls  section  U  fltttler,  Uu 
densely  popululed  and  nearer  to  Clcrmany 
than  any  other  part  of  Knuland.  It  la  old 
1  iiui  nnd  mo«tly  funning  Imitl,  set  In  Its 
mid  mttre  remote  from  Amnican  waya 
the  iitdusii'lal  mUtlniuU  ur  tUo  LuAdoiv 
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or  tii«  worlil  to  pritt  0  tliuii  they  were  in  the 

;,  ,    >»  oi'Vlcemeii  have  gone 

home,    Cnntiiildtte     l*    hruiiinliig     K*    nr*t 

..    i!     i"ii«    iiliu'e    th"     " 'O'      l>ul     ilii'ip    \n 

Mini  In  the  oh  mi  of 

SlUUPHl'"     ■  r'.     poniiH    "'>'■'      iP'iltooks 

in   the   (  '  Hs"   of   Kliigx.   ■liinny. 

(.  in.  niui  i>th»r  historical  colleges  on  the 
.;    !-><  of  the  t'atn. 

They  comprise  men  In  unllonn  and  men  In 
gowns,  boys  of  17  and  f»ld  young  men  of  27 
resuming  where  they  left  off  0  years  ago,  and 
144  American  soldiers,  some  nji  full  students, 
others  as  specials.  Besides  the^e  about  1,500 
Americans  are  taking  on-the-job  coursee  for 
3  or  4  weeks  In  English  business  and  profes- 
sional form. 

The  idea  behind  the  latter  project,  e.x- 
plalned  the  oificer  directing  tlie  work  from 
Red  Cross  her.dquartei-s  in  the  Old  Bull  Ho- 
tel, is  not  primarily  to  give  officers  and  men 


something  Useful  to  do  while  they  are  wait- 
ing to  go  l*5me.  It  is  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  tngllshmen  and  Americans  in  the 
same  line  of  work  to  exchange  ideas  and 
learn  one  another's  methods. 

As  an  es*ay  in  promoting  understanding, 
however,  tl^ese  contacts  either  with  univer- 
sities or  ttuslness  firms  are  only  a  small 
postscript  to  the  impression  made  on  this 
country  by  the  vast  American  armies  camped 
here    during    the    hardest    years    in    BrttUh 

They  mate  a  terrific  Impact  on  British  life. 
No  American  who  follows  the  track  of  the 
incursion  tan  fail  to  see  the  after-effects. 
No  thoughtful  Englishman  denies  them. 
"Nothing  ftulte  like  It  has  happend  to  us 
since  the  '  Norman  Invasion."  remarked  a 
British  ofllter  who  had  a  liaison  Job  between 
British  anfl  American  forces. 

He  wenti  on  to  predict  that  the  result  of 
the  experience  would  be  more  perceptible 
when  the  fcxcitemcnte  and  Irritations  of  the 
war  had  died  down. 

"When  the  poignant  homesickness  they 
suffered  lil  this  strange,  uncomfortable  land 
Is  cured  the  Americans  will  forget  what  they 
did  not  lice  in  a  nostalgia  to  see  the  old 
country  aialn.  The  British  are  already  for- 
getting wttat  they  disliked  In  the  Americans." 
Certainly  the  latter  statement  is  true.  In 
Cambridge  and  the  East  Anglian  towns  from 
Norwich  tf  Yarmouth,  where  our  airmen  and 
GI's  were  imost  In  evidence,  people  will  tell 
you  with  h  sigh  that  they  mUa  the  Ameri- 
cans—and miss  them,  it  seems,  for  the  very 
qualities  that  annoyed  them  when  they 
•warmed  (  ver  the  countryildo  with  their  full 
pocketa.  t  \elr  free  and  easy  ways,  tall  tales, 
and  Invld  otw  comparisons  of  local  amenities 
with  thin  ;8  back  home. 

"The  A>ierlcans,  were  a  ferment  in  Eng- 
land. Tliy  helped  churn  up  already  active 
currents  it  discontent.  They  corrupted  the 
language  Jwlth  American  slang  and  Jeered  at 
the  Brltth  equivalent.  They  Introduced 
Jive,  pumpkin  pie.  Mother's  Day.  and  chewing 
gum.        J 

"Tliey  were  also  useful  around  the  hous« 
end  wonierful  with  children.  They  broke 
down  Bi^tlsh  reserve  and  made  lasting 
friends.  jAnd  when  they  dug  deep  enough 
below  th#  superficial  dlffsrences  thsy  found 
fundamental  llkeneiMs,  What  I  discovered 
in  3  year4  with  both  armies,"  said  the  liaison 
(  nioer,  "ii>ove  all  is  that  your  chaps  and  ours 
puasled  over  the  same  things  and  were  sure 
or  th*  M  mt  Uiln|ii" 

I  From  tj4>  Washington  Tlmes-Mcrald  of  Sep- 
tember  10.  1»4A| 

PRAR  WABHINOTON 

(ByHtUnlasary) 

I.ortl  ttfynes  has  come  tu  Washtngtan  to 

tell   thelUnlted   Mtatea   hnw    much    money 

Britain    trequires    in    order    to    reoonfvrt 

nntish    tiKlUKirles    nnd    to   ei|mnd    British 

le,    t|tru  Keynas  Is  ot. 

1  khogid  like  to  n*k  I  ,  oS. 

I  shall  itruUably  he  scolded  well  tor  ashing 

the  qtieailoiis.    But-  here  they  goi 

How  tiwrU  miiney  does  It  cost  to  iU|l|^r( 

,        I  ^  .    ,,  ,:  ,         ;      It) 

mt 
to  lyal    pn  in 

ptiii-,.     fr,,..    une    Unci :    u ....lod 

footmeni  i 

Mow  Auch  does  It  eoat  to  supply  J«W«to 

nnd  ernine  rn»>e«  to  meml>ers  of  the  tCftA 

*on  their  hnrTs  and  dec- 

..c.:  ■-■-;--      aches?    What  Is  the  value 

of  the  eitatM  allotted  the  royal  family? 

What  lis  the  value  of  the  crown  Jewels 
that  usid  to  be  on  view  In  the  Tower  of 
London'^  Hunks  of  precious  stones.  Gobs 
of  diamonds,  rubles  and  emeralds  watched 
over  by  guards  In  velvet  liveries. 

Since  Britain  Is  once  again  In  financial 
straits,  1$  there  not  some  way  of  cutting  down 
on  suclj  medieval  extravagances  as  these? 
Some  way  that  would  be  less  embarrassing 
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than    asking    for    another    loan — call    it    a 
"grant"  this  time — from  the  United  States? 

Another  question— Is  It  necessary  to  keep 
the  British  embassies  in  sxich  luxury?  The 
British  Ambassador  to  Washington  receives 
about  $20,000  salary  a  year.  The  United 
States  Ambassador  to  England  receives  $17,- 
500. 

The  salaries  of  the  British  Ambassador's 
Washington  stafT,  which  includes  several 
ministers  and  dozens  of  secretaries  and  other 
chiefs,  are  proportionately  large. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  embassy  is  appalling.  The 
British  Government  allows  $35,000  a  year  lor 
the  expense  of  representation  and  another 
$35,000  a  year  for  official  entertainments  and 
upkeep.  Add  the  two  last  sums.  They  make 
170.000. 

The  United  States  Ambassador  to  England 
is  allowed  $8,400  for  representation  and  en- 
tertainment The  sum  of  $1,080  Is  thought 
enough  by  this  Ck)vemment,  the  Oovern- 
ment that  wants  to  finance  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  to  cover  the  difference 
In  the  cost  of  living  in  Washington  and  In 
London. 

And  the  ambassador  of  the  richest  country 
on  earth,  the  representative  of  that  Inter- 
national spendthrift,  Uncle  Sam,  la  given 
$4,000  a  year  with  which  to  reht  a  house 
which  should  be  equivalent  in  elegance  and 
Importance  to  the  British  mnbassy  here. 

Think  of  the  sum  of  $4,000  a  year.  To 
rent  a  United  States  embaasy  In  London.  If 
the  rent-control  txMird  had  cut  your  Aunt 
Minnie  down  to  that  amount  for  her  house 
out  In  Chevy  Chaae,  you  would  have  felt 
outraged 

Summarlclng  the  difference  allowed  for 
embassy  maintenance  by  the  Oovernment 
which  says  It  Is  too  poor  to  carry  on  with 
the  embassy  maintenance  allowed  by  the 
Oovernment  which  may  aay  "Don't  you  worry, 
we  will  give  you  aome  more  billions."  the 
ratio,  according  to  our  State  Department.  Is 
4  to  1  In  favor  of  the  British,  Being  a  poor 
relutlvp  Is  profitable 

Britain  pays  all  of  her  dlplomau  well  and 
aees  that  they  live  in  u  manner  to  prove  the 
Importance  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  United  States  pays  her  diplomats 
penurlously.  Indeed  tho  SUU  Department 
flies,  giving  salaries  paid  our  representa- 
tives to  the  ranking  powers,  show  annota- 
tions something  like  thli: 

"It  Is  not  reoommendrd  that  this  post  be 
licoepted  by  g  man  will. out  a  large  prlvgte 
Income.  The  last  Ambasiador  paid  out  of  his 
own  funds  the  amount  of  •  •  •,  This 
amount  was  necessary  ti  run  ths  Bmbassy 
•nd  to  entertain  properly." 

It  1$  b»r$l]f  poMlble  thtt  we  In  the  United 
■UIM  %n  Mo  fWMroui  wllh  (orelgn  $up« 

ritanta  And  IM  tllaiy  wiM  our  own  people. 
»  obvioualy  4oe«  nel  nwur  to  the  BrIUah 
TreMury  that  It  might  save  eeme  money, 
quite  ft  little  In  fad,  \if  tieing  less  lavuh 
Wllh  IM  poag^  tB«  •iNtUBillBM  ftt  BiMM  MA 

AbroftA. 


1  1>.      1  V  \       Slnlrfitriit      il     ('(in!>ii)!(<  .     !     i 
lil     N.'iliiin.i!    and     H<  liuMini     l,:ii'(t     mul 
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EXTEND,. u.%  ut  li£MAJUt8 
or 

HON.  JOHN  I.  McCLKU.AN 

or  ARKANSAa 

Uf  THF    T'--r  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

;      O'^tohvr  29.  194S 

M:.  Mr^LLLLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  reply 
of  the  coordinating  committee  for  31 
national  and  regional  land  and  water 


organizations  to  some  statements  made 
in  a  recent  series  of  articles  by  Peter 
Edson.  NEA  columnist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reply 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Under  the  caption  "Washington  Water 
Lobby."  Mr.  Peter  Edson.  NEA  columnist, 
recently  endeavored  to  further  convince  the 
public  that  TVA  Is  all  that  its  advocates 
claim  for  it. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  series  reference  was 
made  to  the  31  land  and  water  users'  organi- 
zations as  a  "water  lobby,"  an  appellation 
that  is  not  warranted.  The  objective  is  the 
enllghtment  of  all  of  the  people  as  to  the 
true  story  of  the  TVA.  These  31  organiza- 
tions have  banded  together  to  try  to  offset 
the  work  of  the  TVA  lobby,  which  has 
propagandized  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  10  years  at  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  taxpayer,  and  which,  as  pointed  out 
In  the  articles  in  question.  Is  now  organized 
to  promote  Federal  "authorities"  in  every 
river  basin  in  the  United  States.  With  as 
many  issues  involved  as  there  as  In  the  "au- 
thority" proposals — placing  all  the  land  and 
water,  mineral  and  Industrial  resources  of 
the  Nation  In  the  hands  of  Federal  corjxjra- 
tlons  with  almoft  unlimited  powers  over  the 
political  and  Industrial  development  of  the 
Nation — the  existing  water  organizations 
would  be  derelict  in  their  duties  to  their 
members  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  Nation 
if  they  did  not  attempt  to  tell  the  other  aide 
of  the  story,  a  atory  that  up  to  the  present 
has  been  viewed  almost  entirely  through  the 
roee-colored  gl«ssee  of  ths  TVA  advocates. 

There  sre  millions  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  have  an  Interest  in  the  land  and 
water  reaources  of  the  Nation  whose  views 
cannot  be  expreeeed  by  either  the  TVA  or  the 
private  power  Interests.  The  31  organisa- 
tions mentioned  represent  a  small  segment 
of  those  millions.  The  farther  these  organ- 
isations go  In  their  analysis  of  the  TVA.  the 
propoeed  MVA.  the  OVA,  the  8VA,  and  all  the 
others,  the  more  they  find  that  is  of  interest 
to  their  members,  to  the  common  cltuun,  and 
to  the  taxpayers. 

After  setting  forth  the  various  Items  that 
enter  into  the  cost  of  the  project,  an  attempt 
Is  made  in  the  concluding  article  of  the  series 
to  Justify  the  position  taken  by  the  writer. 
First  he  takes  up  the  question  of  retirement 
of  the  l-ivestment  and  quotes  TVA  itself 
to  the  effect  that  "on  the  basts  of  operating 
experience  up  to  the  present.  TVA  estimates 
that  Its  income  from  Uie  sale  of  eleotrlo 
power  will  be  suAolent  to  retire  the  entire 
tnVBit--  •  In  80  years,  without  interest. •* 
That  uent  In  power  U  set  forth  »! 

|4IO,0OU,UUO. 

Regarding  this  prMMitftltan  It  should  be 

Glinted  nui  to  the  otiuiiiry  st  Urgp  thst  tlils 
•0,000,000   invested   in   p<'»"    M.>>M«M,ent 
ftlon*  eoete  Uncle  ttm  Mux  14 

BgfOMt  tiitgrtH  Mnualiy  m  yuw  ot  Ibt 
hm  IhftI  TTA  Is  rHM  to  une  eo  yean  10  Bftf 
off  tho  laVfOMnr  lerett.    It    Is 

quilt  olMT  tBftt  <  (  ths  Nation 

ftTf  folnf  le  hA\  "  inierest,  which 

ftmouBUlei"  V, 

tl  muftt  be  >  lie  feeling  to  ths 

poopttof  tbr  low  that 

fthuatfrtdftt^  h  rough- 

out  the  rest  at  the  Uniti<«i  Htni«>*  are  sub- 
ftldlalng  their  elnni.  not  t  bill*  and  their 
Industrial  power  le  at   the  same 

time  the  TVA  er  nom  its  operating 

•Speaeee  one  Itn  ven  and  a  half  mil- 

lion dollars  each  year. 

The  TVA  report  shows  a  net  Income  of 
$14,737,270  from  operations.  That,  however. 
Is  the  brightest  side  of  the  picture— U  there  is 
a  bright  side.  That  $14,737,270  income  rep- 
resents the  receipts  in  the  last  and  biggest 
bUBlneee  year  in  TVA  history.  It  represents 
for  the  most  part  war  business.  The  war 
will  be  over  before  very  long,  and  then  where 
Is  TVA  going  to  get  Its  Income? 


But  there  Is  still  another  item — and  not 
such  a  small  one  either.     It  is  the  item  of 
taxes.   Of  course,  the  taxpa3^rs  of  the  country 
are  paying  this  TVA  bill,  too.    Somebody  has 
to  furnish  the  money  to  run  the  Government. 
If  TVA  paid  Its  share  of  the  tax  burden,  as 
private   Interests  are  expected   to  do,   there 
would  be  another  obligation  amounting  to 
$7,298,077,  State   and   local,  with   an   added 
Federal  tax  of  approximately  $14,321,000,  all 
of  which  adds  up  to  a  deficit  of  $21,619,077. 
Allowing  a  $2,000,000  credit  paid  In  lieu  of 
taxes,  the  net  deficit  is  approximately  $19,- 
619.077,    which    corroborates    the    t<,itlmony 
offered    by    Edward    L.    Moreland,    dean    cif 
engineering  of  the  Massachtisetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Investigation   of   the  Tennessee   Valley   Au- 
thority,  Seventy-fifth   Congress,   Third   Ses- 
sion, to  the  effect  that  "the  taxpayers  would 
have    to    make    up    an    annual    deficit    of 
$30,999,000." 

Emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  power  actlvltiet 
of  the  project,  which  is  as  It  should  be.  since 
power  was  the  prime  motive  In  setting  up 
the  TVA.    But  the  columnist  In  his  enthusi- 
asm reiterates  the  oft-repeeted  but  mislead- 
ing statement  that  20  percent   of  the  con- 
Biuners  of  TVA  power  are  rural,  and  also  that 
they  use  twice  as  much  electricity  as  United 
States  average. 

Again  solng  to  the  TVA  annual  report.  It 
Is  discovered  thst  when   the  20   percent  of 
users  Is  translated  into  kilo«ait-hours  the 
story  takes  on  a  different  hue.     The  TVA 
report   for  the  fiscal   year  ending  June   30. 
1944.  which  Is  the  peek  year  for  TVA.  dis- 
closes that  all  of  the  "individual  "  users,  rural 
and  otherwise,  used  only  •,308,590  kilowatt- 
hours  of  juice  out  of  a  toUl  of  9,110,370.790 
kilowatu  sold,  or  less  thsn  1  percent. 

Quoting   from   one   of   the   said   articles: 
"The  TVA  yardstick  has  been  used  in  many 
communities   to  force   down   rates."     There 
U  much  evidence  in  the  operations  of  TVA 
to  support  this  confession.    And  when  this 
is  accomplished.  TVA  then  proceeds  to  dic- 
tate to  the  local  companies  which  it  tntik 
over  with  the  taxpayers'  money  and  to  the 
cooperatives   how   much   they   Khali    < 
for  power,  at  rates  that  only  a  Ooverru.. 
subsldlMd  corporation  could  hope  to  exist  on. 
Another  Interesti!  ■    "     nnan- 

clttl  structure  as  ci-  i    '  num- 

ber   of    the    series    u    uiuler  >  K, 

"CosU."     It  says  $65,000,000  bu:  d. 

An  examination  of  the  TVA  report  lor  the 
nscal  yenr  ending  June  SO.  IM«.  dliclusci  the 
fact  thst  $6,300,000  nf  those  bonds  were  de- 
poelted    with    the    Re.  ■     1    Finance 

Ooiporation.  and  th»i  "»»    with 

ih«  eseoBUonof  a  <  '<  ti^"*) 

MMCOOS,  tvhteh  n.  ^^•'la 

dOposlted  with   the  Ui       •  "i. 

Bo  thU  statement  mu^    i^w  .  ....  ..as- 

leodtng. 

Ths  qUftgUoii  of  flo«l  tor "  '  "  t-"»'d  wfer 
llghUy.  lilfcil«|ti»»'ral.i.  t  TVA 

"iftlty  BbBlti  alMMiee 

ertttnns  have  nnt  benr 

cm  i  ..• 

t)lim,  .  '    ■ '  .     . lie 

from  ft)  '  I***"  *'*  "** 

Publla   I  '  '       '    *i(|e«l   "Ths 

Vsllsy  I         I  >  I'oitiMit  of 

TVA  '•     Il  iptwl*. 

'  Dtiritu*  «  f1rvni'nMi\g  iood  on  tlip  ()hlo« 
MlKMlv  in    In    the   spring   of 

1937  t' .  i.  .  !  si  Arinv  division  en- 
gineer ftt  Otnelnnatl.  a«)*rti  i-VA  tn  withhold 
release  of  water  at  Its  Norrm  end  Whrelcr 
Dams  untU  levels  In  the  lower  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  Rivers  had  dropped.  But  TVA 
couldn't  comply  with  this  requect;  b«jth  res- 
ervoirs were  brimful  of  water  for  power- 
making  purposes. 

"Then.  too.  as  all  engineers  recognlM. 
whatever  flood  protection  may  be  provided 
by  TVA's  dams  is  due  prlmarUy  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  ti»e  lands  suliject  to  overflow 
before  their  construction  are  now  perma- 
nently flooded  by  lU  reservoirs.    Speaking  at 
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N.  •*■  Orleans  In  November  1944.  Willia  ■;  M 
V.H;rMNCTON,  chairman  of  the  House  I .  .uU 
(.        :    1   I    !iunltte«.  Bald: 

Wi,  •  n.xKl  control  obtains  In  the  Tm- 
;.,  ,,r  V,>,;ey?  Instead  ot  protecting  the 
valley,  the  construction  of  dams  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee  to  It*  source  has  con- 
verted the  entire  valley  into  reservoirs  i!  - 
lore  the  TVA  was  authorized  the  gn-iU-: 
area  that  could  be  overflown  was  420,000 
acrea.  Now  380,000  acre*,  or  six-sevenths  of 
the  entire  area,  are  under  water  In  the  reser- 
voir bottoms  of  the  Tennessee  Valley."  " 

That  Irreparable  damage  was  done  to  the 
ana  taJten  over  by  TVA  Is  revealed  In  Infor- 
mation dlvtilwfd  by  the  Tennessee  Farm  Bu- 
r«au  at  .i  ft;  .V  meeting.  TVA  transformed 
a  iUCcesBlui  agrlculitual  community  Into  an 
tadlMtrlal  center  of  doubtful  permanence 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  people  af- 
fected. In  so  doing  It  not  only  robbed  large 
numbers  of  {>eoplc  of  Ihclr  homes  and  llvell- 
hcxxls.  but  placed  another  heavy  financial 
burden  on  those  people. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  alone  was  deprived 
of  an  annual  Income  of  $13  415,300  from  the 
sale  of  crops.  pr^)ducis  consumed,  and  Gov- 
ernment fiirm  payment.^.  In  addition  It 
k.  .\:i:e(.\  'U>'  ',>»-■  iple  of  this  one  State  of  $16.- 
8J0  3tX)  \i\  firm  lands  on  the  basis  of  a  $30 
valuation  of  the  In    l  afj-irrd. 

Another  proi>cr  lLal-c  .  L.iinst  power  op- 
erations Is  the  cost  of  my.  vmg  towns,  rall- 
roiu'.s  hrlJt;'  ,  roads.  at>d  lainlllos.  Hearings 
hekl  by  'h  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tloi'..''  ■  r;  •:•»■  ::.(!•:  .-dent  offices  bill  for  1946 
di.s(:ii.-ed  '.\'.i'  14  4!  i  families  or  a  total  of 
56,000  })*•"-'!.-  ur;  .■  ci:>i>ossessed  of  both 
h"nK'«<  ;i!:(l  :i:v:.:.  '!<  11.  the  interest  of  the 
"'  xperlnieii*  " 

Mfmbors  r  the  Te!inp>see  Valley  F.irm 
Bureau  i  ;...:- l-c  'i..\'.  nnvny  of  these  people 
left  the  S:.i'''  s:.'!  "I-.m-  li;rrw»,-;r(i  tl'.<'  flr.an- 
rhil  bvirdc:^  ,:  •  1,  ■-<■  thi-  Tciv..\.:,<d  1).  iund 
t  I    ipi-r.s'i-    .«:r.;\'..ir    iii.fl    less   desiraiile    farm 

I'h'-y  <-.i\  •!•.,!•  !b.t'  :.i:,u  'lV.-\  took  over  Is 
the  m'.,-t  ft: '.If  .<nd  pia.diictive  farm  land 
In  Tennes.-!  e  Tins,  they  say.  Is  the  land 
that  contributes  n:iost  In  direct  taxes  for 
the  mamtonunre  of  county  governments  and 
public  sthinl-  I*  :s  the  land  that  creates 
miv-t  of  the  ;i:, ;,':,!;  '.^',:ilth  of  raw  materials— 
corii,  uiif.it  \ '  j.f  •  .iblfs .  livestock,  wool, 
me.it.s,  e!;L;<.  <..;;;y  products.  It  creates  local 
p:ucess:r,<  plants,  flour  mills,  canneries,  milk 
plants,  nu.it  packing  rst.Tbllshments,  and 
prDVidc?  tMuployinent  f  :■  l.i.'-i;e  numbers  of 
people  ni,.t  directly  engasi  >.':  ;;.  i.irming. 

Thi-s  is  a  part  of  the  .•  :y  :r..it  the  rep- 
ri'ser.tatives  of  these  31  organizations  re- 
fi-ired  to  a.s  the  "water  lobby"  believe  should 
be  told.  The  story  thus  far  has  been  too 
Ci'.P-slrif^c! 

K  :  .\;  >:  P:^sldent,  Intracoastal  Ca- 
nal Aisccatlon  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas.  Chairman;  William  H. 
Webb,  Executive  Vicp  President, 
Naticn.al  IMvers  and  Harbors  Con- 
Kr.v^f.  E  \v  Rising,  Finance  Of- 
n.cr.  W.iUr  Conservation  Confer- 
ence Continuing  Committee; 
Lachlan  Macleay.  President,  Mis- 
sissippi Viilley  Association;  F.  O. 
Hagie,  Secretary-Manacer,  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Ass,-C.atlon. 


the  practice  of  his  profession  in  rtiy  con- 
gressional district,  has  prepared  a  very 
studious  thesis  on  the  subject  o."!  main- 


A  Design  for  Business  Contidrnce 


EXTENSION   CF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  (■-«,:  :j'i'i.-.n:  k 

IN  THE  HOr.^E  OF  REPTIKSEST XTIVT.S 

Mo-iclay.  Ot'f'.'htT  29.  r:'45 

Mr  HAVENNKR,     Mr,  Spe.ike;-,  a  rii.- 
Lingui.-^hed  t'ngmior.  Vvlio  is  engaged  m 


tainin  :i  i.:  ti  level  of  employment  in 
America  by  r.icuns  of  a  system  of  ijuaran- 
teeing  adequate  markets  for  goods  and 
.services  without  Government  planning. 
He  originally  entitled  his  thesis  "A  De- 
sign for  Business  Confidence."  It  is  a 
very  thoughtful  proposal  for  preserving 
permanent  high  levels  of  purchasing 
power  and  Investment  capital  through  a 
national  program  of  market  insurance. 

The  author  of  this  thesis.  Mr.  Alfred  B. 
Sabin,  is  retained  by  some  of  the  largest 
bu.siness  corporations  in  California,  and 
is  the  originator  and  designer  ol  a  num- 
ber of  modern  mechanical  appliances 
which  are  now  in  successful  use  by  these 
corporations.  I  believe  that  his  business 
and  professional  experience  and  the  long 
and  careful  study  which  he  has  devoted 
to  the  problems  of  American  markets 
should  make  his  thesis  a  subject  of  in- 
terest to  all  Members  of  Congress. 
The  thesis  follows: 

WHAT  IS  BEHIND  EMPLOYMENT? 

The  full-employment  bill  of  1943  calls  for 
an  annual  survey  of  the  Nation's  over -all  In- 
dustrial potential  markets  and  investment 
needs.  The  bill  further  provides  that  gov- 
ernment shall  stimulate  business  activity.  If 
necessary,  to  Insure  a  high  level  cf  employ- 
ment. 

Much  of  the  criticism  being  leveled  at  the 
bill  Is  based  on  the  contention  thai  planning 
by  government  has  proved  basically  unsound 
and  dangerous  to  free  institutions.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  government  stimula- 
tion must  of  necessity  consist  mostly  of  pub- 
lic-works programs.  It  Is  contended  that  any 
public-works  program,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  large,  so  large  that  by  Its  very  size  It  be- 
comes politically  and  economlcai:.y  danger- 
ous to  private  pursuits.  The  sponsors  of  the 
bill,  themselves,  seem  conscious  of  this  dilem- 
ma, for  they  have  suggested  that  the  im- 
portant thing  is  to  place  the  Government  on 
record  as  adopting  a  full-employment  policy, 
but  leaving  the  question  of  the  method  open 
for  further  development. 

The  object  here  is  to  outline  a  method 
which  would  guarantee  adequate  markets  for 
both  gocxte  and  services  without  GDvernment 
planning,  without  endangering  th«!  Treasury, 
and  without  bureaucracy. 

REWAKO    MUST   EQUAL   RISK 

The  basis  of  these  proposals  U  that  the 
closer  we  can  approach  the  ideal  cf  free,  un- 
restricted, unobstructed  markets,  the  closer 
we  can  come  to  real  freedom  and  prosperity, 
and  that  the  thing  we  have  to  fi;ar  is  fear 
itself.  The  corollary  to  this  is  that  full  peace- 
tim.e  employment  depends  on  busLaess  confi- 
dence. We  have  many  suggestions  I'or  achiev- 
ing the  goal — some  good,  most  dangerous. 
Even  the  best  have  not  yet  added  up  to  busi- 
ness confidence,  confidence  in  the  future, 
confidence  that  the  reward  is  worth  the  risk, 
work,  and  worry.  Lets  set  it  down  right  here 
that  unless  the  reward  is  worth  the  risk, 
work,  and  worry  private  enterprise  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  furnish  full  employment.  It 
never  has  in  peacetime.  It  never  will,  unless 
the  necessary  confidence  is  established. 

The  worth  of  any  program  designed  to  fur- 
nish full  employment  under  private  enter- 
prise must  be  measured  by  its  power  to  In- 
spire such  confidence  in  businessmen,  inves- 
tors, professionals,  farmers,  and  labor.  It 
must  inspire  sufficient  confidence  to  Induce 
some  employer  to  hire  the  last  marginal 
worker  of  our  goal,  let  us  say,  55.000,000  em- 
ployed. There  should  be  such  confidence 
that  this  employer  will  hire  the  last  mar- 
ginal worker — as  he  did  in  wartimt; — because 
he  needs  him.  It  must  give  sutacient  confi- 
dence to  the  investor  to  induce  hlni  to  Invest 
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that  last  marginal  dollar  required  to  employ 
that  laat  marginal  worker.  It  must  assure 
the  farmer  at  planting  season  that  at  harvest 
his  efforts  wit  be  rewarded.  It  must  assure 
the  worker  aj  fair  share  of  reward  for  his 
effort  and  a  continuing  demand  for  his  serv- 
ices. 

The  first  requirement  for  confidence  Is  that 
laws,  regulations,  and  taxes  be  fair,  clear, 
and  impart laily  administered.  The  second 
requirement  Is  that  markets  for  goods  and 
services  be  ample  to  consume  them  at  the 
highest  level!  of  production,  continuously. 
Without  minimizing  in  the  least  the  impor- 
tance of  refofms  In  banking,  law.  and  taxa- 
tion, the  secolid  requirement  of  markets  and 
how  they  may  be  expanded  to  meet  any  pro- 
duction incrfase  Is  the  primary  subject  of 
this  article. 

The  cost  of  such  a  program  would  be  In- 
versely proportional  to  Its  effectiveness. 
Theodore  Ropsevelt  said  he  wanted  a  navy 
60  big  he  would  never  have  to  use  It.  We 
know  such  a^navy  Is  expensive  to  maintain, 
but  not  neai^y  as  expensive  as  not  having  It. 
As  a  parallel  on  costs,  the  Federal  guaranty 
of  bank  depoflts  Is  closer.  Bank  reserves  and 
Government  appropriations  do  not.  like 
navies,  Involte  maintenance  costs.  The  cost 
of  guarantedlng  bank  deposits  has  been  a 
negligible  item  because  the  reserves  behind 
the  guaranty  are  extremely  large  and  con- 
vincing. Th#  same  type  of  thing  is  necessary 
for  instiring  business  confidence  at  minimum 
cost.  If  a  Beally  convincing  program  were 
set  up.  the  p^chological  pressures  would  con- 
tinually tighten  up  the  Interlacing  spider 
web  of  commerce.  Areas  not  competitive 
before  would  become  so.  Areas  of  overcom- 
petltlon  would  be  relieved.  We  might  thus 
approach  th*t  ideal  of  a  free  market  where 
all  goods  and  services  are  evaluated  in  the 
only  truly  Jtjst  and  democratic  way,  through 
supply  and  flemand.  Then  the  annual  cost 
of  the  insurance  would  be  less  than  the  cost 
of  one  battleship — not  much  to  pay  for  the 
winning  of  the  peace.  Let  us  examine  the 
possible  effects  of  such  a  program. 

Obviously,  the  production  of  goods  and 
services  woiild  be  greatly  stimulated.  Since 
1938  gross  pnoduction  has  risen  from  $85,000.- 
000.000  to  $190,000,000,000.  It  seems  likely 
that  with  the  armed  forces  discharged  and 
back  In  Industry,  and  using  the  skills  we 
have  already  developed,  we  could  approach 
this  wartime  peak  rather  soon. 

Assurance  of  a  Job  has  always  meant  that 
the  average  American  spends  freely.  He 
wants  a  better  house,  a  better  car,  more 
education,  better  roads,  more  travel,  more 
sports,  and  more  leisure.  Let  us  not  forget 
leisure — time  to  do  those  things  we  want 
to  do.  using  the  things  we  have  made;  leisure, 
which  most)  men  automatically  take  when 
their  physical  needs  are  satisfied  (as  witness 
absenteeism).  Leisure  Is  the  balance  wheel, 
which,  if  widespread  In  time  of  peace,  due 
to  general  prosperity,  will  automatically  hold 
productive  levels  to  what  the  market  will 
absorb.  | 

Investors,  large  and  small,  would  be  of- 
fered the  greatest  field  of  private  investment 
In  the  history  of  the  Nation,  for  capital  de- 
mands would  be  enormous.  As  a  rule,  an 
investor  cotjld  expect  greater  safety  for  his 
invested  fufids  and  a  more  moderate  taxa- 
tion. Venture  capital  would  really  get  the 
green  light.' 

As  a  corollary.  It  Is  probable  that  due  to 
greater  safety  of  funds,  the  tendency  woxild 
be  tpward  low  rates  of  interest,  rents  and 
dividends.  .*rhis  would  take  place  due  to  the 
laws  of  supply,  demand,  and  risk;  not  Gov- 
ernment regulation. 

The  situation  for  businessmen  and  farmers 
would  be  llmllar.  -Secure  markets  would 
stimulate  rjass  production,  enlarged  plants, 
new  serviced,  and  products,  all  without  Gov- 
ernment ref-tape,  hamstrings,  quotas,  ceil- 
ings, or  controls. 

Expansioil  of  foreign  trade  Is  held  by  some 
to  be  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  markets 

and  employment.    Others  insist  restriction  of 
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foreign  trade  through  tariffs  Is  necessary  to 
protect  business  and  employment.  Both 
can't  be  true  and  In  fact  nolther  is. 

The  advantage*  of  large  foreign  trade  are, 
(a)  greater  variety  of  goods;  (b)  belter  qual- 
ity of  goods  and  specialties;  (c)  less  monop- 
oly: (d)  conservation  of  the  nations'  scarcer 
natural  resources;  (e)  collection  of  foreign 
debts;  <f)  and  moat  important,  better  inter- 
national relations.  The  basis  of  foreign  trade 
and  peace  is  a  healthy  hon  e  economy. 

Though  we  work  and  hope  for  peace,  we 
must  be  prepared  for  war.  Fortunately,  the 
best  course  in  preparing  for  war  Is  to  work 
for  a  dynamic  peace.  Preparing  for  war  boils 
down  to  one  thing,  be  strcng.  Be  strong  in 
national  health.  Be  stroni;  In  unity  of  pur- 
pose. Be  strong  In  Industrial  "know  hov" 
and  productive  capacity.  All  of  these  arr 
the  product  cf  a  healthy,  vlijorous  economy  ot 
full  employment  and  ampl<'  markets  At  the 
beginning  of  every  major  «ar  In  the  Nation's 
history,  we  have  been  unforgivably  short  of 
weapons,  but  long  on  Industrial  power,  and 
we  have  so  far  been  vlctoious.  We  should 
take  care  of  our  weapons  hereafter,  but 
national  defense  Is  Implemented  and  sus- 
tained by  confidence  in  ample  markets,  by 
full  employment. 

We  have  outlined  a  few  of  the  effects  to  be 
expected  If  market  confider  ce  can  be  Insured. 
Following  are  some  of  the  elements  basic  to 
any  program  which  aspires  to  create  business 
confidence.  First,  we  will  take  up  a  few  on 
'  which  many  economists  tend  to  agree.  Taxa- 
tion is  important.  The  effect  of  taxation  on 
business  is  to  remove  moaey  from  circula- 
tion. This  causes  the  remainder,  due  to  Its 
relative  scarcity,  to  become  more  valuable.  A 
dollar  buys  more  goods  which  means  lower 
prices.  We,  therefore,  say  taxation  Is  de- 
flationary and  Injures  business.  Government 
expenditures  are  the  opposite  of  taxati9n. 
Wages  rise,  but  not  so  fast  as  prices;  hence  a 
lower  standard  of  living.  B  asiuess  may  boom, 
at  least  for  a  time,  but  the  greater  the  spend- 
ing the  larger  the  debt  and  the  lmi}endlng 
taxes.  Thtre  Is  always  a  day  of  reckoning, 
although  It  may  be  post])oned;  the  logical 
attitude  toward  tax  rates  would  seem  to  be 
that  over  a  period  of  years  the  relation  of 
taxes  to  expenditures  should  leave  Just 
enough  money  In  circulation  to  maintain  a 
stable  price  level. 

Taxation  can  be  kept  doivn  only  by  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures  or  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  Interest-bearing  public  debt. 
In  the  Immediate  postwar  years,  tax  rates 
should  be  kept  as  high  a;  possible  without 
injuring  business,  to  reduce  the  debt  and  the 
interest  thereon,  to  Insure  eventual  scaling 
down  of  debts  and  taxes.  With  markets  In- 
sured, It  Is  probable  that  wartime  tax  rates 
can  be  maintained  and  the  war  be  paid  for 
in  a  few  years'  time  Reduce  tax  rates  then; 
not  before.  But  without  market  Insurance, 
adequate  taxation  would  i  robably  kill  busi- 
ness and  debt  repayment  will  take  many 
years. 

Distribution  of  taxation  can  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  trends  of  business.  The 
tendency  to  penalize  efftcifnt  types  of  busi- 
ness structures  is  against  the  public  inter- 
est. Venture  capital  Is  tie  mainspring  of 
new  enterprise,  new  products,  and  Industrial 
progress  Severe  taxation  of  resulting  large 
incomes  turns  venture  capital  to  low-Inter- 
est, tax-free,  safe  investments,  and  we  all  are 
the  losers.  Such  taxation  aas  gone  too  far. 
Broadening  the  base  of  income  and  pay-roll 
taxes  with  less  pressure  or  the  peaks,  and 
special  Inducements  to  progressive  manage- 
ment and  Investments  are  in  order 

Taxes  of  the  nuisance  vai-iety,  taxes  which 
cost  too  much  to  collect,  and  taxes  which 
tend  to  restrict  trade  should  be  abolished. 
Income  taxes  require  further  simplification. 
Taxation  of  stockholder  dividends  Instead  of 
excess  corporate  profits  would  tend  to  elim- 
inate unfair  double  taxation  and  stimulate 
corporate  risk  taking. 


Monopoly,  cartels,  and  devices  by  which 
they  are  achieved  tend  to  restrict  trade,  nar- 
row opportunity,  and  prevent  necessary  ad- 
justments of  prices  to  supply  and  demand. 
They  are  the  arch  enemies  of  free  enterprise 
and  must  be  curbed.  Patent  laws  which 
have  shown  themselves  of  great  value  In  the 
stimulation  of  progreeslve  invention  must  be 
redirected  to  that  end. 

Economic  trends  are  going  to  be  influenced 
powerfully  by  the  disposition  of  surplus  war 
products  and  war  plants.  Like  the  public 
debt,  it  is  desirable  to  liquidate  the  whole 
thing  as  rapld'iy  as  possible  There  are  three 
good  reasons:  (1)  To  put  these  goods  to  the 
best  possible  use  for  the  good  of  all  con- 
cerned; (2)  to  remove  the  threat  to  futtire 
markets;  and  (3)  to  control  Inflation,  How- 
ever, again  this  will  be  possible  only  If  In 
some  way  ample  demand  for  newly  manufac- 
tured products  can  be  maintained,  over  and 
above  the  war  goods  which  are  being  fed  Into 
the  economic  stream.  And  again  a  convinc- 
ing Insurance  of  markets  becomes  Imperative. 

Most  of  these  ideas  have  been  argued  pro 
and  con  for  years.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  them.  They  have  become  Just  good 
old  conservative  propaganda.  Many  conserv- 
atives assert  that  such  a  program  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  put  the  oid  U.  S.  A.  Into  first- 
class  shape.  But  they  t>€tray  their  own  lack 
of  convfctlon  by  admitting  that,  of  course, 
there  will  be  more  depressions,  "necessary  to 
eliminate  the  unfit."  "Keeps  labor  from  get- 
ting clear  out  of  hand."  No;  they  aren's  con- 
vinced. Nor  are  the  so-called  liberads  who 
assure  us  that  If  private  enterprise  can't  em- 
ploy everybody  the  Government  can.  But 
let's  not  deceive  ourselves.  Surely  the  Gov- 
eriunent  can  employ  everybody.  Rtissla  does 
it.  but  not  under  the  guise  of  preserving 
capitalism  or  freedom. 

Public  works  are  very  necessary  and  many 
things,  such  as  highways,  schools,  post  offices, 
Army  and  Navy,  and  so  forth,  are  done  better 
or  can  be  done  only  by  government.  Such 
projects  should  continue  to  be  done  by  gov- 
ernment. But  when  government  attempts 
to  solve  unemployment  through  public-works 
programs,  the  public  value  of  the  project 
often  becomes  of  secondary  Importance. 
Graft  and  bureaucracy  have  a  chance  to  dig 
In  and  If  or  when  employment  is  restored  a 
great  many  Americans  will  have  gone  to  work 
for  the  Government.  A  program  big  enough 
to  produce  adequate  markets  could  easUy 
overwhelm  private  enterprise  and  create  a 
tremendous  debt  which  would.  In  turn,  tend 
to  tindermlne  the  market  confidence  we  wish 
to  create.  No;  this  Is  not  an  answer.  We 
may  thus  solve  unemployment,  but  at  a 
price — a  price  which  may  well  Include  most 
of  the  things  we  have  been  fighting  for.  for 
several  hundred  years.  Only  some  new  type 
of  market  insurance  can  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new — between  the 
era  of  scarcity  and  the  era  of  abundance. 

No:  the  old  formulas  are  unsatisfactory 
because  they  do  not  add  up  to  business 
confidence  in  markets  and  profits,  and  unless 
the  total  equals  confidence,  we  have  accom- 
plished nothing.  Something  else  Is  needed. 
I  suggest  that  this  something  must  satisfy 
five  demands:  (1)  it  must  be  simple,  simple 
enough  to  be  understood  by  the  average 
businessman,  the  average  housewife,  the 
average  farmer  and  factory  worker;  (2)  It 
must  be  fair,  as  fair  as  wages  determined 
by  fair  competition.  Good  work,  hard  work, 
perseverence.  imagination  and  creative  cour- 
age must  be  rewarded  if  we  want  those  char- 
acteristics in  our  civilization;  (3)  it  must  be 
concrete,  as  concrete  as  a  5  dollar  bill  in  the 
panU  pocket;  (4)  it  must  be  strong,  strong 
enough  to  be  effecUve.  like  the  Federal  guar- 
antee of  bank  deposits.  All  good  design  re- 
quires a  factor  of  safety  to  take  care  of  the 
things  which  no  man  can  foresee.  Better 
still,  use  a  rising  factor  of  safety,  one  which 
increases  rapidly  under  stress  so  that  the 
mind  Is  presented  with  over-powering  cer- 


tainty: (5)  It  must  oHl:  a  minlmvmi  rr  r.'- 
strlction  to  the  free  flow  of  con.::u-r.  c  :  a 
the  right  of  every  man  to  follow  l;  -  u  i 
road  to  fame,  to  fortune  and  to  his  cv  i  ;  ( : . 
sonal  goals. 

Tliese  specifications  all  can  be  me'  i  >  ^ 
subsidy  on  earned  Incomes  geared  to  an  em- 
ployment Index.  If  empl03rment  frtlls  below 
a  minimum  standard  of.  say  90  inrccnt.  a 
payment  would  be  made  to  each  pt-i»uu  with 
an  earned  income  during  the  prevlotis  year. 
Make  It  proportional  to  that  earned  income. 
Make  the  payments  every  month  so  lung  as 
employment  is  below  90  percent.  Start  the 
first  payment  at  twice  the  amount  estimated 
as  required  to  restore  markets.  Then  double 
the  amotxnt  each  month  of  substandard  em- 
ployment. Simplify  and  speed  up  the  proc- 
ess by  issuing  certificates  at  the  time  of 
income  tax  payments.  Back  thess  up  with 
a  Federal  appropriation. 

As  an  example  of  how  this  might  work, 
suppose  that  at  the  time  of  filing  our  income 
tax  reports,  each  of  us  would  fill  In  five 
coupons  like  the  sample  *below : 

"Bt7SIKKSa  aSSUXAMCX  COUPON 

"In  consideration  for  compliance  with  act 

of  Congress  No this  note  for  the  sum  of 

I shall  become  redeemable  in  legal  tender 

of  the  United  States  of  America  when,  and 
for  30  days  after  so  proclaimed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  signed  by  the 
recipient  in  the  presence  of  an  authorized 
officer. 

"Issued   to . 

"Signed ...^ . 

"Social  Security  No - 

"Date 

"In  the  presence  of ,- who  is 

authorized  by  law  to  wltne*  the  above  sig- 
nature. 

"(Seal  of  witnessing  officer.)" 

No.  1  coupon  would  be  made  cut  for  I 
percent  of  the  reported  earned  income  on 
which  the  tax  was  paid.  No,  3  coupon  would 
be  filled  out  for  3  percent,  No.  3  for  4  percent. 
No.  4  for  8  percent,  and  No.  5  for  16  pwoeu^^ 
a  total  of  31  percent  of  each  person's  pre- 
viously earned  income.  These  coupons 
would  be  checked,  numbered,  sealed,  and 
mailed  back  to  th«'  taxpayer.  Checking  would 
consist  of  simply  making  sure  that  the  fig- 
ures correspond  to  the  amoimt  on  which  the 
tax  was  paid.  By  definition  "earned  income" 
might  be  limited  to  $10,000  or  under  if  de- 
sired. 

Persons  having  Incomes  too  small  to  be 
taxed  would  get  coupons  by  filing  a  sworn 
statement  of  earned  income  and  wotild  be 
encouraged,  if  not  required,  to  do  so.  Upon 
completion  of  coupon  tabulation,  the  total 
of  all  coupons  Issued  would  be  submitted  ;o 
Congress  for  a  covering  appropriation. 

If.  during  the  ensuing  12  months,  the  em- 
ployment index  remained  above  90  percent, 
the  coupons  would  become  void.  If.  how- 
ever, employment  fell  below  90  percent,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  be  required 
by  law  to  declare  No.  1  coupon  payable.  If 
at  the  end  of  1  month,  employment  re- 
mained below  90  percent.  No.  2  would  become 
payable:  next  month  No.  3,  etc.  Payments 
would  continue  until  employment  exceeded 
90  percent.  Payments  would  be  made 
whether  or  not  the  Individual  were  employed 
at  the  time  of  payment.  Prior  to  proclama- 
tion, no  coupon  could  be  discounted  or 
bought  up.  this  to  insure  full  effect  on 
markets. 

The  whole  point  of  these  coupons  Is  to 
create  confidence  in  markets  and  Jobs,  there- 
by making  their  pavTnent  unnecessary.  An 
occasional  payment,  say  every  10  or  20  years, 
might  be  desirable.  If  only  to  let  jieople  know 
the  mechanism  Is  operating.  If  more  than  a 
few  were  made.  It  would  indicate  political 
tampering  or  lack  of  public  concern  to  main- 
tain the  basic  pattern.  Arf  long  as  such  a 
puarantee  remained  in  foroe.  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  we  could  have  anotlier 
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depreasi'.n  due  tn  a  lack  rf  eJTecnve  pvircl;a5- 
\u\i  power.  As  long  as  employment  remained 
ab<jve  90  percent,  no  pajmients  would  be 
made,  The  pressure  to  insure  free  markets 
and  opportunity  would  be  psychulogical. 

Tlicre  may  be  holes  In  this  bulwark  nf 
confldence  If  thi-re  are.  plug  them  Bur. 
let's  get  some  gocxl  lasuranre  i;,  efTc'-*.  belore 
the  dike  give'   v  \y  again. 


The  President's  Navy  Day  Address  In 
New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:.IARKS 

cr 

HON.  OWEN  BREWSTER 

(   F    MMNE 

I.V  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   L'N'ITED  .-'T.^TES 

M:>ndau.  Octobc  29    1945 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  MP.  Presid'^nt.  T 
ask  unanimous  coii.sent  to  h.ave  publi.vr.ed 
;n  the  Record  an  article  entitled  'United 
State.s  RiKldfT  Still  N?eds  Firm  Hand." 
•Aruten  by  Bill  Cunnini-ham,  and  pub- 
li.^hed  in  th«-  Boston  Herald  of  October 
28.  1945.  comment Intr  on  th.t>  Navy  Day 
addre.s,s  by  President  Truman  :n  New 
York. 

Tliere  hcinii  no  objection,  liie  article 
'.vas  ordered  t.;  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
'.i.^   follow.^-'- 

r.vrTFD  St.atf.s  RiDDEK  St:::  N'f.eds  Firm 
H*Nr>- -Is  THfM.ANs  BFa.\TFn  Expl.^n.^tio.v 
F.N-icM  To  Kefp  N'.\Tii  n  Off  Reefs'.' 

•B\-  Bill  Ciinn::.i;h;i:;\i 
Pr,:><idf!.'  Tnimar.  -  N.ivy  D.iv  .iddress  from 
Now  Y.Tk  had  strentrth  m  that  it  defined  our 
stand,  told  the  world  what  we  expect  and 
what  we  are  prepared  to  recognize  as  the 
!in;\l  pattern  it  the  brave,  new  world.  It 
;..id  .st:ent;th  in  that  it  served  notice  to 
l-'.u*>ia  th.tt  puppet  covernments  will  not  be 
ricopiuzfd.  u!Ki  .-idvi>ed  the  British  that  the 
.>-e:»s  w:ll  be  tree  and  that  "we  believe  that 
ill  pror,:es  u  h  •  are  prepared  for  seU'-govern- 
metit  sh.otild  b.^  pcrnuttod  to  choose  their 
own  f.nn  ;f  g  vernrnfMit  without  interfer- 
ence fr  -m  .i:.y  foreign  source." 

UEAKKNFD   DY   VAGfE  GENER MITIES 

It  had  .vtieniTth  :n  that  :t  clearly  an- 
nounced th.-it  we  would  keep  for  the  present 
the  most  powerful  Navy  in  the  world  and  one 
of-  the  strongest  armies  and  air  forces,  and 
that,  for  -lu"  t:nie  being  at  least,  we  will  not 
shaie  t!-.e  .'^rorers  of  how  to  manufacture 
the  atom;c  bomb 

I*  had  weakne.-.'-  becau.-e  st;c;i  a  statement 
of  foreu-n  p>  .;.  v  is  so  long  o'.erdue  that  It 
looks  as  If  th:.-  were  an  effort  to  find  one. 
It  h«d  weakne«.s  :n  tiio  fact  that,  like  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four  freedoms."  it 
consisted  mo.-^tly  d  jioble  ideals  and  vague 
generalities  It  was  weak  because  it  merely 
stated  our  beliefs  and  stepped  short  of  say- 
.:u:  wh.i'  w,- re  p.'rpa.'-t'd  t  ri  ..h  :;•  them. 
I'  u.i.-;  W:'uK  because  i;.--tc.id  n;  cien::;n£;  the 
I-  -pecitio  p'  .!.t>  as  a  pr.ic*:,-.;!  p:  .  ijr,;::: 
we  re  not  ouiy  prepared  to  accept  l;-..-  •  , 
enforce.  It  clas.-;ed  them  as  a  dre.im  ;  ;  ;  er- 
fectiun.  possibly  unattainable  for  ni,i;-.v 
years,  and  compared  them  with  the  Ten  Cun.- 
mai-.dmen'.-i  which,  the  Pre>ident  said,  "have 
not  yet  b«>t-;.  Tiniversally  achieved  over  these 
thovisand.^  of  ytars   ' 

This  looks  like  a  belated  revsrire  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  which  hivs  already  been  i^- 
r.'  red  all  over  the  map.  and  except  for  what- 
ever implication  Europe  wants  to  read  from 
the  bic-armed-frirce  and  the  atiimic  bomb 
retention,  It  s  Mil',  a  golden  ideal  to  be  lioped 
for  some  time  In  the  meanwhile,  we  have 
fou'-"it  a  h:Trd,  practical  war,  and  have  con:c 
out  :nto  a  h.\rd.  pracf.c.i!  future 


Ur.ricrstandings  such  as  these  should  have 
bcrr.  part  -of  the  fighting,  firmly  outlined  by 
us  as  practical,  finite  provisions,  and  agreed 
r  1  bv  Russia.  Britain.  China,  and  all  other 
Alue.--,  active  and  passive,  as  oiir  arms  and 
-jji;  ;i-,  were  given  them  and  our  men  sent 
:it;ur   at    their  sides. 

"so  WHAT?"  MA"   !E  fNrVZRS.^L   RESPONSE 

Instead,  nothing  of  this  sort  was  evidently 
done,  and  a  complete  stagnation  was  allowed 
to  develop  as  soon  as  the  last  shot  was  fired. 
This  may  have  given  greedy  forces,  at  home 
and  abroad,  enough  of  a  start  to  make  these 
ideals  unobtainable  by  any  means  other  than 
another  World  War. 

We've  come  in  so  late  with  otir  definition 
of  what  we  were  fighting  for  that  unless  we 
forcibly  add  that  we're  still  willing  to  fight 
for  It,  the  universal  response  may  be  "So 
what?"  Many  in  this  land  hammered  with 
all  they  had  for  such  a  statement  as  this 
while  the  fighting  was  on.  They  were  as- 
sured that  the  "four  freedoms"  said  it  all, 
fliat  they  really  constituted  our  war  alms. 

Our  allies  the  while  were  hard-driving, 
realistic  people.  It  was  obvious  from  the 
first  that  they  knew  what  they  wanted,  and 
that  they  intended  to  get  it  if  possible.  They 
didn't  talk  in  generalities.  Nobody  had  to 
wonder  what  their  policies  were  Right  or 
wrong,  they  had  straight  practical  pictures  of 
what  they  were  fighting  for,  and  they  still 
have. 

The  American  people  also  had  war  aims, 
but  each  man  was  practically  forced  to  pic- 
ture his  own.  His  were  idealistic,  too.  but 
he  was  forced  by  the  very  nature  of  life  in 
wartime  to  add  some  practicality.  Each 
hoped,  rather  than  was  ever  convinced,  that 
as  he  gave  his  sons,  his  labor,  his  savings  in 
patr.otic  contributions,  that  there  was  some 
master  direction  to  what  he  was  doing. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  question  about  his 
Idealism.  He  gave  without  stint,  and  the 
very  least  he  expected  was  a  better  and  better- 
ordered  world  when  it  was  over. 

Instead  he  has  seen  nothing  of  interna- 
tional cooperation,  not  to  mention  progress, 
toward  even  the  writing  of  a  peace  treaty, 
and  the  home  front,  instead  of  being  more 
tmifled,  more  tightly  bound  by  the  experi- 
ence of  sacrifice,  the  memory  of  danger,  fear, 
'and  heartbreak  mutually  shared,  seems  to 
him  to  be  torn  into  more  different  pieces  than 
ever. 

Remembering  with  chilling  fear  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  confiict.  he  has  been  wonder- 
ing that  if  again  and  despite  its  awful  warn- 
ing, we  have  won  the  fighting  and  were  pre- 
paring to  lose  or  walk  away  from  the  things 
the  fighting  was  about.  New  comes  this  be- 
lated explanation  of  what  "we  believe"  in- 
stead of  what  we  insist  shall  be  clone.  Is  it 
enough? 

CltAND    BLOW-trP    MENACINGLY    CLOSE 

We  soldiers  of  the  last  war  carried  this  same 
duty  as  far  as  its  been  again  carried  to  date. 
We  whipped  the  Germans.  That  s  all.  plus 
the  Japs,  of  course,  that  has  happ«jned  up  to 
now.  We  even  left  a  Europe  in  better  shape 
than  this  one  and  a  world  that  had  a  much 
better  chance  of  making  something  decent  of 
Itself.  V/c  had  .some  war  aims  in  our  war. 
They  were  well  defined  and  clearly  enunci- 
ated. We  offered  the  Germans  a  clean-cut 
pattern  for  surrender,  and.  we  had  a  plan  for 
lasting  peace.  It  was  all  blown  apart  by  the 
bombing  of  politics  later,  but  we.  at  least,  had 
.^cme thing  to  guide  by.  We  knew  what  we 
were  doing  and  what  we  expected. 

We  had  all  that — and  failed. 

This  time  there's  none,  or  none  that's  shown 
to  date.  By  every  law  of  common  sense  that 
.^eems  to  say  that  failure  will  come  more 
quickly  than  it  d:d  last  time,  unless  we  rouse 
ourselves  and  start  moving  We  have  won 
the  battle  but  we  still  can  lose  the  war.  As 
m.itrers  look  now.  we   tr-   ,i. ready  losing  it. 

If  the  "four  freed  nu-,'  were  really  what 
we  were  fighting  for-,  they  stiH  haven't  been 
established  anywhere  in  the  world,  including, 
iuccn'.eitably,   in  uur  own  cotmtry.    There 


Is  want  everywhere  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
and.  as  seen,  as  the  false  prosperity  of  the 
war  years  has  evaporated,  we'll  be  at  grips 
with  want  In  this  land.  too. 

There  is  Ifear  in  the  hearts  of  myriad  peo- 
ples. You  can  find  it  all  over  Europe.  You 
can  sense  It  in  Britain.  If  the  truth  were 
known,  there's  probably  a  lot  of  it  here. 
Freedom  o|  speech  is  little  but  a  figure  of 
speech  anywhere  but  here  and  In  the  British 
Commonwaalth.  And  all  speech  here  is  by 
no  means  Iree.  Freedom  of  writing  is  what 
we  really  have  in  this  land.  Most  of  the 
others  don't  even  have  freedom  of  whispers, 
and  freely  udmitted  as  much  to  a  committee 
of  American  editors  who  toured  the  world 
about  a  yeer  ago  Just  to  see.  Their  oflQcial 
report  is  stifflcient  commentary  on  that. 

Freedom  of  religion  is  likewise  far  from 
universally  established.  The  troubles  be- 
tween the  Vatican  and  Moscow,  the  Arabs 
and  the  Jaws,  reported  pogranas  in  Poland, 
and  anti-Semitic  outbreaks  In  Buenos  Aires 
are  sample$  of  that  sad  state  of  affairs. 

Thus,  if  those  noble  generalities  represent 
our  war  aims,  we  haven't,  as  yet,  won  victory 
on  any  coiait. 

FIGHTING    STOPPED    BTTT    THAT'S    ALL 

What  progress,  then,  have  we  made? 
Well,  we-  have  stopped  the  fighting  by 
stronging  it  down,  and  we  have  succeeded  in 
organizing  the  United  Nations — a  body  ex- 
pected to  function  if  we  can  ever  write  a 
peace,  but  b  body  which  will  blow  apart  as  . 
Woodrow  Wilson's  dream  did  if  somebody 
decides  first  to  start  a  fight. 

The  rest  has  been  entirely  stagnant  and 
stalemated,  and  whether  this  is  natural  reac- 
tion, a  tired  world  merely  resting,  or  preface- 
to-breakdol?n  remains  for  the  coming 
months  to  decide.  Up  to  now,  we  haven't 
done  much  in  our  handling  of  Germany,  nor 
done  muclj  but  agree  with — some  call  it 
"appease" — Kussia,  on  anything. 

From  thi$  distance,  to  many  people,  that 
hajs  seemed  to  be  weakness,  lack  of  decision, 
lack  of  understandings,  of  a  plan,  and  it  prob- 
ably was.  There  are  probably  others  who 
consider  it  intelligent  action,  and  maintain 
that  it's  wl^e  to  be  certain  before  taking  a 
stand.  It  tvas  announced  this  week  that 
after  mucU  work  and  many  conferences, 
the  plan  foP  governing  Germany  ordered  Into 
being  the  Potsdam  Conference  had  been  com- 
pleted and  evidently  will  be  put  Into  effect 
soon. 

This  has  t^ken  4  months,  and.  In  the  mean- 
time our  Germans  have  been  doing  some  rest- 
ing of  thein  own.  Tills  seemed  silly  to  the 
Russians  wHo  considered  the  Germans  a  con- 
quered enemy  and  not  a  public  charge,  who 
therefore  took  what  they  wanted,  told  the 
Germans  w^iat  they  expected  and  stood  for 
no  loafing  rjor  fooling. 

We  have  practically  concluded  at  long  and 
elaborate  la^t.  the  machinery  and  the  prep- 
arations lot  the  trials  of  German  master 
war  crlminels.  It  looks  now  as  if  all  the  for- 
mality bids  lair  to  be  a  farce.  Instead  of  cold 
and  haughty  Prussians,  and  impressive  Nazi 
subfuehrers,!  eyewitnesses  report  that  the 
former  Nazi  overlords  and  generals  have  dis- 
integrated iiito  a  lot  of  shoddy-looking  bums. 
Two  or  three!  have  practically  lost  what  passed 
for  their  minds  and  even  Herman  Goerlng, 
who  represents  the  prize  exhibit  A.  has  de-  ' 
generated  irlto  little  but  a  sodden  physical 
monstrosity. 

CONVICTION  WOtn-D  RULE  OUT  MARTTRDOM 

Herr  Dr.  Robert  Ley,  the  drunkard,  hanged 
himself  with  a  towel.  Julius  Streicher.  the 
brutal  Jew-ljaiter,  now  shriveled  and  shabby, 
stands  and  takes  imaginary  salutes  from 
Imaginary  columns  of  imaginary  goose-step- 
ping Germati  soldiers.  Rudolf  Hess  has  so 
completely  lost  his  mind,  or  so  completely 
pretends  that  he  has.  that  he  denies  ever 
having  even  heard  the  name  Adolf  Hitler. 

In  brief,  tfte  production  is  terrific,  but  the 
cast  is  reduced  to  shrunken  degenerates  and 
stir-crazy  bums.  Again  the  Russians  con- 
sider us  silly.     They  can't  understand  why 
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we  didn't  drumhead  and  8ho3t  them  while 
they  still  were  worth  shootmg.  The  Russians 
have  no  war  criminals.  They  considered  them 
strictly  excess. 

Still,  the  other  side  of  that  is  that  we  are 
trying  for  the  record,  for  the  afes.  After  such 
a  trial,  if  these  men  are  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted, no  Hitler  of  the  future  ever  can  main- 
tain that  they  were  glorious  martyrs,  shot 
like  dogs  without  a  chance.  An  added,  and 
Important  feature,  too.  Is  that  here,  for  the 
first  time,  members  of  a  geneial  staff  will  be 
tried,  and  plotting  a  ruthlw*  war  will  be 
establlriied  urder  international  procedure 
as  an  international  crime  if  ccnvictlonls  ob- 
tained. 

Understanding  with  Russia  is  still  the  un- 
solved problem  and.  from  every  means  of 
measurement,  the  most  serious  of  them  all. 
There  are  those  who  feel  that  ^ve  should  have 
stood  up  long  since  and  told  the  Muscovites 
right  in  their  teeth  that  they'd  take  orders 
for  awhile.  There  are,  likewise,  those  who 
feel  that  the  slow  treatment  was  best.  These 
latter  see  the  break-down  of  the  London 
Conference  as  a  coiistructlve  thing.  There, 
at  long  last,  after  giving  the  Russians  their 
way  in  many  things — "appeasing"  them.  If 
you  will — we  refu-sed  to  climb  down  any 
more.  TTiis  was  the  limit.  That  was  our 
way  of  saying  it. 

rUITHOt    DELAT     MIGHT    Bai:MC    COLLAPSS 

The  Russian,  so  It's  said,  la  the  type  of 
blustering  ebullient  who'll  push  you  and  say 
"Get  out  of  the  way."  but  if  you  push  hira 
back  and  say,  "Get  out  of  the  way  yourself," 
he'll  grin,  stick  out  his  hand  afid  say.  "Fine, 
we  understand  each  other  now.  There  Isn't 
any  reason  why  we  can't  bi*  friends."  U 
that's  true,  we've  now  pushed  him  back. 

But  for  all  this  we're  still  nowhere  on 
the  road  to  winning  the  war — to  getting  the 
Issues  settled  and  the  causes  of  the  next 
war  rooted  out  and  destroyed.  Rationalize 
it.  explain  It.  defend  it  as  vou  will,  we've 
made  no  real  start,  and  fujther  delay  In- 
vites complete  collapse — more  quickly  than 
it  came  after  a  better  finale  and  evidently 
better  planning  last  time. 

Meanwhile  the  home  front  gives  little  evi- 
dence of  remembering  World  War  IT.  Full 
pressure  is  on  to  bring  the  Army  and  Navy 
home.  Every  family  wants  li;s  soldier  home, 
as  is  natural,  but  our  troubles  seem  to  be 
multiplying  In  direct  proportion  to  the  speed 
of  the  general  pull-out.  The  charge  has 
now  been  publicly  made  that  the  fast  with- 
drawal of  our  Army  from  Europe  is  weak- 
ening General  Eisenhower's  hand  in  his 
dealings  with  the  foreign  powers.  It  prob- 
ably Is.  They  take  it  as  an  Index.  They're 
realistic,  not  idealistic.  They  don't  talk  back 
to  a  man  with  a  stick  in  his  hand. 

The  epidemic  of  strikes  speiks  for  itself— 
fjid  not  well  In  terms  of  the  strength  and 
steadfastness  we  need  right  now.  The  ad- 
mirals and  the  generals  take  their  eyes  off 
what  we've  won  overseas  to  parade  their 
service  politics  in  the  argument  about  com- 
bination Into  one  defense  department. 

ONLT   THE   EASIEST  PART    IS  WON 

The  seientists.  the  military,  and  the  Presi- 
dent all  are  In  conflict  as  to  whether  we 
should  share  the  secrets  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
Congress,  with  reelection  looming  as  a  buga- 
boo for  most  Members,  treads  arovmd  the 
vital  labor  question  as  gingerly  as  if  It  were 
a  new  kind  of  atomic  bomb  aid  goes  hard 
after  that  sure-fire  vote  getter,  the  lowering 
of  taxes  The  President  proposes  compul- 
sory military  training  for  all  able-bodied 
young  men  of  subcoUege  ag( ,  while  the 
church  people,  the  pacifists,  and  the  educa- 
tors prepare  to  go  after  him. 

This  is  all  mlnca"  staff.  Thert  's  a  war  still 
on.  We  haven't  won  It.  All  ^re've  won  is 
the  easiest  part  of  it — the  fighting.  Whether 
It  was  wise,  or  weak,  to  hold  baci£.  we've  held. 
Whether  we  had  no  plan,  no  pr'^paratlon,  or 
Whether  we've  secretly  been  following  a  per- 


fect plan,  the  time  has  now  come  to  rip  the 
wraps  off  and  uake  certain  of  the  thing  our 
more  than  a  million  casualties  bought  with 
their  blood. 

The  time  has  come  to  say  what  we  are, 
what  we  were  in  the  war  for.  and  what  we 
expect.  It  still  isn't  too  late.  The  others 
still  need  what  we've  got.  Their  delegations 
arc  over  here  now  begging  for  it.  The  call 
is  now  to  step  in  and  be  the  world  leader 
we've  grown  up  to  l>e.  to  pick  up  the  bat  and 
stride  to  the  plate,  and  not  continue  to  play 
a  deep  shortstop,  as  one  pundit  expressed  it, 
waiting  coutinually  for  Issues  to  be  batted 
at  us.  We  need  to  bat  a  few — completely 
over  the  fen6e.  We  have  all  the  hickory  and 
the  heft  necessary  to  do  it. 

If  we  quit  the  game,  or  let  the  others  make 
the  play,  our  fate  is  certain.  Every  student 
of  war  on  the  face  of  the  globe  has  carefully 
filed  away  a  significant  fact.  That  is  that 
Germany  lost  two  wars  In  25  years  by  making 
one  fatal  mistake.  That  was  jumping  on 
somebody  else  first,  and  giving  us  time  to 
get  ready.  If  there's  another  world  war,  who- 
ever sees  fit  to  start  it  will  certainly  slug  vis 
first,  and  they'll  bring  enough  when  they 
do — atomic  bombs,  or  whatever — to  wipe  us 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  We've  got  to  follow 
through  now.  or  prepare  to  perish  then.  It's 
not  a  pleasant  thought,  but  this  Isn't  a 
pleasant  world,  as  yet.  Nor  will  it  be,  unless 
we  make  It  one. 


Natural  Rcsourrf*  nt  Mi^smir-  River  Ravn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  October  29,  1945 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Kansas 
City  Star  of  October  25.  1945.  with  re- 
spect to  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

There  is  more  than  passing  significance  In 
the  retention  by  the  Army  engineers  of  the 
Midwest  Research  Institute  to  make  a  scien- 
tific study  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin's  nat- 
■ural  resources. 

Obviously  Army  engineers  desire  to  have 
all  the  facts  on  the  area's  resources  at  their 
fingertips  when  they  submit  their  proposals 
for  river  development  to  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. Various  groups  have  had  various 
Interests  in  the  flood-control  program.  Se- 
lection of  the  Midwest  Research  Institute  Is 
a  tribute  to  its  reputation  for  scientific  In- 
tegrity. Its  findings  will  not  be  challenged 
as  being  weighted  In  favor  of  any  special  In- 
terest or  group. 

More  Important,  however,  will  be  the  prac- 
tical value  of  the  analysis.  The  project  as- 
Boclates  the  Army  and  a  private  research 
organization  in  a  program  In  which  both  are 
vitally  Interested— the  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural development  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin.  Assembling  of  all  the  facts  on  miner- 
als, raw  materials,  agricultural  products  and 
fuels  in  the  States  drained  by  the  river  is  the 
first  step. 

Prom  this  stnrey,  the  industrial  potential- 
ities of  the  region  can  be  determined.  Ten- 
tative plans  calls  for  carrying  the  survey  into 
the  field  of  laboratory  research  en  some  of 
the  nattiral  resources. 

Even  before  construction  on  the  reservoir 
Bystem  begins,  scientific  reeearch  will  be  un- 


der way.  It  Is  an  Intelligent  approach  The 
survey  will  be  of  great  value  in  harnessing 
and  utilizing  the  Missouri  River  lor  lu  maxi- 
mum benefit  to  the  area  It  draias. 


Broadcasting  Congre$$iona!  Procee 'I;  if$ 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   .)OHN  M.  COFFEE 

"h     WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RiTRESEKTATIVEa 

Wednesday.  October  24,  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator 
Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida,  and  myi>elf 
have  introduced  identical  bills  author- 
izing the  broadcasting  of  congressional 
proceedings.  These  bills  are  respectively 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  55  and  Hcu.<;e 
Joint  Resolution  89.  Much  discussion 
thereof  has  appeared  in  the  press  since 
the  first  of  the  year.  In  speeches  on  this 
floor  and  in  remarks  made  on  public 
platforms  I  have  quoted  from  numerous 
editorials  and  magazine  articles  in  refer- 
ence to  the  topic.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting articles,  which  has  but  recently 
been  caUed  to  my  attention,  appeared  in 
the  State  Government  magaane  of  Au- 
gust 1944.    Here  it  is: 

Broadcasttnc  Parliament  in  New  Zealand — 
News  of  Legislative  Phoceedincs  bt  Radio 

(By  Leon  Weaver.'  captain,  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps) 

Brief  notes  in  recent  Issues  of  popular  mag- 
azines concerning  New  Zealand's  practice  of 
broadcasting  proceedings  of  its  Parliament 
raised  questions  of  interest  to  students  of 
legislative  and  electoral  processes  in  democ- 
racies. Should  similar  proposals  be  made 
with  reference  to  the  Congre^s  or  State  leg- 
islatures, the  results  of  the  New  2^aland  ex- 
periment will  be  of  value  In  appralalng  the 
proposals. 

New  Zealand  has  evidenced  a  willingness 
to  experiment,  especially  in  social  legisla- 
tion. This  willingness  to  pioneer  In  the 
changing  of  economic  relationships  doubt- 
less helps  explain  the  willingness  to  experi- 
ment in  broadcasting  the  proceedingb  of 
Parliament. 

Were  such  an  innovation  to  be  proposed 
In  the  United  States  Congress  or  In  a  State 
legislature,  it  would  doubtless  be  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  debate,  and  would  prob- 
ably be  done  only  after  much  discussion  and 
deliberation,  with  many  arguments  being 
made  regarding  Its  Implications  for  democ- 
racy. 

In  New  Zealand  it  was  underU.ken  In  a 
much  more  matter  of  fact  sort  of  way,  as 
but  another  of  a  series  of  p>olltlcal  Innova- 
tions. 

The  suggestion  that  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings be  broadcast  was  made  as  early  as 
1931.  Speaking  on  the  floor  off  the  house 
of  representatives.  Mr.  M  J.  Bcvage  ilater 
Labor  Prime  Minister)  said: 

"Some  day  we  may  even  have  a  micro- 
phone on  the  roof  ol  this  Chamber  to  en- 
able the  people  to  know  how  their  Represent- 
atives are  shaping  in  this  House.  Of  cc'Urse, 
It  may  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  some  of  us, 
but  we  will  have  to  put  up  with  that.  How- 
ever. I  would  sooner  put  up  with  the  publica- 
tion of  my  remarks  ever  the  air  than  with 
the  reports  which  1  read  in  the  newspapers." 


>  The  opinions  or  aissertions  contained  In 
this  article  are  the  private  ones  of  the  author 
end  are  not  to  be  cons»ru<(l  h^  cfficihl  or  re- 
flecting the  views  of  the  Navj  D^pai  tmetit  or 
the  naval  service  at  large. 
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This  statement  reveals  that,  as  far  as  liie 
Labor  Party  was  concerned,  one  of  the  chief 
BoUVM  was  th*  conviction  that  the  press  waa 
not  reporting  political  news  fairly'  But  one 
newspaper  may  be  said  to  be  a  Labor  paper. 
and  tt  u  one  of  the  smaller  ones.  Tlie  news- 
papers published  in  the  larger  cities— Auck- 
land. Wellington.  Chrlstchurch.  Dunedin— 
are  all  Nationalist  papers. 

The  suggestion  waa  again  brought  forward 
by  Labor  In  1935.  during  the  coalition  gov- 
ernments consideration  of  legislation  to  per- 
mit broadcasting  political  speeches  over  the 
air.  Labor  was  unfavorable  to  this  legisla- 
tion, fearing  the  Government  would  be  treat- 
ed more  favorably  in  the  allocation  of  time 
than  the  Lat)cr  opposition,  but  continued  to 
press  lot  broadcasting  of  proceedings  of  Par- 
lUunmt.  Again  the  statement  was  made 
tl'.at.  while  newspapers  gave  good  reports 
within  space  limiu.  they  were  not  always 
fair:  also,  that  many  people  were  Interested 
In  (oliowing  the  debates  on  a  given  bill. 

After  the  1935  elections  which  resulted  in 
the  forr-  f  n  I-'^^r  government.  th« 


Prime    '- 

tlonst 

The  df' 

the  Minutry.     ^ 

debates  and  t.t 


i^f,  gave  Instruc- 
.  luc-Uities  be  Installed. 
•  fd  and  carried  out  by 
ituon  of  pallamentary 
,H-r  files  indicates  that 
ther*  was  scant  public  debate  on  the  matter 
at  ths  lime  that  the  policy  was  Instituted. 
•Uhuugh  the  Nationalist  press  and  many  uf 
the  Nationalist  opposi'  ;.  i,  ■  v  '■•■'■  'pposed 
the  practice'     At   f\rs-    •  —    i:  s  were 

confined  to  the  more  imixituuit  deb^ies.  Mr. 
Savjge  state<l  that  if  tl^e  public  d<-^mand  Justt- 
fled  It  the  transmifslon  of  speeches  would  be 
increased,  and  that  the  project  should  be 
viewed  as  an  inexpensive  experiment  to  see 
If  the  community  desired  to  listen. 

It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  project  was  not 
corci'tved  of  ns  a  panacea  for  the  Ills  of  rep- 
resentative government.  Parliamentary  de- 
bates and  newspaper  files  reveal  no  high- 
■oundtng  arguments  that  such  an  Innovation 
was  conceived  of  as  a  great  contribution  to 
democracy.  At  least,  such  claims  were  quite 
modest,  and  were  implicit  rather  than  ex- 
plicit.* The  innovation  was  viewed  as  a 
means  of  equalizing  the  conditions  of  the 
party  struggle  and  aa  a  mean^i  of  disseminat- 
ing news  to  which  the  public  was  entitled,  if 
Interested. 

At  first  only  th.^  n.  -^  .:r.pcrt.int  debates 
were  broadcast.  A:  fr  i  .'i  w  ;nonths.  however. 
the  government  feit  liwii  ti^e  experiment  had 
Ijeeii  well  riough  received  that  it  was  de- 
eded to  broadcast  the  proceedings  more  com- 
pletely It  waa  also  decided  to  meet  the  com- 
f  listeners  not  interested  in  the 
bT'  laUl.i-~'-s  by  providing?  a  sneri.i!  f  vernment 
station  to  carry  sucii  bro.ui  .i~  s  L  lider  the 
present  arrangement,  the  spt>  istr~  .w.d  topics 
nre  announced  m  advance  Tl.t^  proceedings 
are  "on  th«  air"  from  tlie  opening  of  the 
day's  bosin«S8  until  lip  m  .  when  the  micro- 
phone Is  turned  off  e\en  though  the  house 
may  stay  In  session,  o!-.  The  the^^rv  that  only  a 
very  fpw-   peip.e   u     ...i    a.;..    •      ...-?;.    .titer 


nv:ctlon.  arc!  •  :.t^  y  deal 

l. ..,;..,  -j-.th  the  8ltua-:..:i  h..-  ..►-  tcea  in 
ev'dence  in  the  Labor  P.ir'v  s  h-.ii.d  for  close 
povernment  control  of  lac!;  b:  •.il  i-t.rc  nr.i 
lu  reliance  on  the  radiw  ,i^  .i  i:.«tUu:i.  :  - 
political  publicity.  In  this  r  r.i.fin  ::.  tb.e 
Lnbor  government's  posrn;.i.<'i':  kji'i.er;*;.  M.. 
F  Jones,  was  qu<''tHl  .i-  .■  i\:;  i,:  '!-..!•  '!■.'■  ijov- 
ernmet'f  W'  uM  bo  •!.(•  :vi.^>'fv  .f  p..b.,c!'%* 
•       •       •  .    .t    :-!-•     t    ,:>:•■'    w  i::     !:     •:.■■ 

rewspap^T^  '  s  me  *  :  ',■>■  -;•.'  n  :■■  if.:  :.,<•  ;-■  - 
pie  what  It  w  doi:... 

•  Brfvr-  »:..'  ;i'»4  !  .  ..-r'  ..^:  ^  'h>>  ;.',u!.'r  '.  •.;^ 
rntl(.inal'.st  ^ipp  s,'..  :;  .•.;::■.  i:;  ih!  '  i-,  i'  ;•  !.:•» 
party  cnn-.e  to  p  ««•.■  t:-,c  p.,' .unit:,  i,  , 
i>rO'ii1rn«'s    w<.  Uld    »     !■. '::  \lc 

■  h     r    'X.linpll'.    i(b"Vi!     !  I;i'    r!    •s<-v'     .<p;<'       .      I 

1  ■■  ..'.:.■•.'  ■^M--  '•,  I  !:vMr.  w.i,^  Mr  Sa\.ik!r  '  .st  .i;  I'r.u". ,  * 
!  ..■  ,(  \'..-  ]••>'-  p.r  .-.  u:d  \io;  !'!■  15!-'  Ui;'..'  !  > 
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that  hwur.     This  results  in  management  of 
the  debates  so  that  the  speeches  designed  for 
the  ears  of  the  outside  public  occur  in  the 
early  evening.    It  also  gives  rise  to  the  charge 
that  It  la  possible  for  the  government  on  oc- 
casion to  time  Its  parliamentary  moves  so 
that  Its  speakerc'  remarks  will  be  broadcast 
while  those  of  the  Opposition  are  made  while 
the  microphone  is  turned  off.    As  might  be 
expected,  the  allocation  of  the  time  has  not 
been  completely  satisfactory  to  the  Nation- 
alist Opposition.    The  practice  has  been  to 
follow  a  pro  rata  system  as  nearly  as  possible, 
whereby   the   time   allocated   to   a   party   is 
proportional  to  the  number  of  seats  it  pos- 
sesses.   For  example,  after  the  1935  elections, 
the    representation    of    the    parties    in     the 
house  cf  representatives  was  as  follows:  Gov- 
ernment, 55:    Opposition.   19:    Independents. 
6.      As    of    June    9.    1936,    the    number   of 
speeches   broadcast   was:     Government.     19: 
Opposition,   13:    Independents.  8.     Whether 
or  not  this  arrangement  Is  fair  will  dejjend 
on  the  point  cf  view.     It  results  in  the  ma- 
jority's side  of  the  question   being  argued 
more  fully  than  the  minority's.    The  above 
figures  show,  however,  that  the  allocation  of 
time   to   the   Opposition   and   Independents 
was  in  excess  of  that  called  for  by  their  pro- 
portionate strength.    The  alternative— to  al- 
low every  political  grouping,   regardlass  of 
Us   site,   the   same   time   as   the  majority- 
would  hardly  be  justifiable. 

By  ruling  of  the  speaker,  members  art  not 
allowed  to  read  speeches  being  broadcast. 
The  speaker  also  controls  the  switch  of  the 
microphone.  The  microphone  Is  turned  off 
when  subjects  Involving  military  security  are 
involved.  According  to  one  political  observ- 
er, there  have  been  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  speaker  and  military  censorship 
authorities  as  to  what  might  be  permitted  to 
go  out  over  the  air,  these  differences  being 
usually  resolved  in  favor  of  the  view  of  cen- 
sorship authorities. 

Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  opinions  of 
political  observers  In  order  to  assess  the  ef- 
fects  of    parliamentary   broadcasts   on   New 
Zealand  political  processes.    As  to  the  effects 
of  the  institution  on  legislators,  its  defenders 
argue  that  it  makes  for  closer  popular  sur- 
veillance of  measures  and  men  and  that  this 
has  a  salutary  effect  on  the  attitudes  and 
conduct  of  legislators.     Some  observers  are 
inclined  to  minimize  the  effects  of  the  experi- 
ment or  to  point  out  that  some  of  them  have 
been  unfortunate.    It  is  said  that  during  the 
popular  listening  hours  from  7  to  10  p.  m.  the 
legislators  tend  to  "play  to  the  grandstand." 
prolonging  the  debates,  and  that  conduct  of 
business  is  noticeably  more  expeditious  after 
the  microphone  is  turned  off  at  11  p.  m.    It 
is  stated  that  broadcasting  the  speeches  in- 
creases the  tendency  to  speak  on  matters  of 
interest  only  to  the  legislators  constituency, 
and   thus   fosters   an   undue   preoccupation 
with  relatively  minor  sectional  problems.    It 
is  said  that  a  legislator  with  something  worth 
while  to  say  but  a  poor  radio  voice  is  eclipsed 
by  one  whose  principal  asset  is  a  good  radio 
voice.    It  is  argued  that,  with  the  inaugura- 
tion of  broadcasting  debates,  the  people  be- 
came conscious  of  the  low  order  of  debate^ 
poor    grammar,    indulging    in    personalities. 
etc. — and  therefore  Parliament  has  lost  some 
of    its    dignity    and  "mystery."      It    is    also 
argv^ed,  however,  that  consciousness  of  the 
radio  audience  leads  members  to  take  greater 
care  with  their  speeches.    As  to  whether  or 
not   parliamentary    broadcasts   have  tended 
to  cause  voters  to  return  more  able  men  to 
P;ir'. i.muMU,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  de- 
1  ,    ;...  .vbility,  there  is  difference  of  opinion.' 


As  to  the  effect  of  the  broadcasts  on  the 
political  ccBisclousness  and  civic  literacy  of 
the  electorate,  opinion  \z  even  more  divided. 
Some  observers,  especially  those  not  affiliated 
with  the  Ijabor  Party,  are  Inclined  to  mini- 
mize the  size  of  the  listening  audience,  and 
say  that  tie  novelty  is  wearing  off  and  In- 
terest therfefore  is  likely  to  drop.     It  Is  said 
that    rural  people   listen   more    than   urban 
people:  that  such  broadcasts  are  listened  to 
chiefly   because   they   relieve   the   monotony 
of  farm  life,  while  the  urban  listener  has 
competing;  interests.'     It  is  said   that  only 
"cranks"  listen  to  the  broadcasts  of  routine 
proceeding   with    any   degree   of    regularity, 
although  il  Is  conceded  that  on  controversial 
measures  fir  on  measures  affecting  the  lis- 
tener's own  locality  listener  Interest  may  be 
substantial.    Labor  Party  ofBcials  are  of  the 
opinion  tljat  the  listening  audience  Is  sub- 
stantial.   The  decision  to  broadcast  even  the 
routine  proceedings  as  well  as  the  more  Im- 
portant d^jates  was  dictated  partially  by  the 
feeling  thit  there  was  a  widespread  popular 
Interest  1»  the  broadcasts.     Typical  of  this 
altitude  II  the  following  expression  of  opin- 
ion by  a  libor  member  of  Parliament; 

"Parllaimentary  broadcaats  are.  I  think, 
much  appfeclatad.  When  people  listen  to  the 
broadcast  jof  parliamentary  debates  they  are 
hearing  r*al  talks,  and  I  believe  are  more 
than  satisfied  with  them.  They  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  being  able  to  hear  the  de- 
bates as  ihey  are  proceeding,  and  I  know 
that  honorable  members  on  all  eides  of  the 
House  ha^e  received  letters  of  appreciation 
as  a  result.  The  electors  scattered  through- 
out the  oountry  are  Interested  when  their 
parllamerttary  representative  Is  speaking  In 
the  House,  and,  although  they  do  not  natu- 
rally agrae  with  all  that  Is  said,  they  like 
to  hear  their  representative  expressing  his 
views  and  possibly  putting  forward  the  claim 
of  his  owti  district,  as  well  as  expressing  an 
opinion  on  the  many  problenas  Involved  In 
the  leglsUitlon  that  comes  before  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  consider  that  the  large 
increase  In  the  number  of  license  holders  is 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  Par- 
liament l»a  been  on  the  air." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   RFtD  r  MrKR^^.V 

I  or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  29,  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  answer  many  inquiries  I  re- 
ceive I  include  the  following  letter  and 
tabic  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; 

October  26.  1945. 
Hon.  Rei»  F.  MtJRBAY, 

Houte  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Ub.  Mureat:  In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Bennett  t  am  replying  to  your  letter  of  Octo- 

of  parliamentary  broadcasting  this  seemed 
proof  that  the  New  Zealand  voter  was  capa- 
ble of  being  educated  without  being  en- 
tranced" (Time,  November  1,  1943). 

•  Greater  Interest  on  the  part  of  rural  peo- 
ple Is  probably  partially  caueed  by  two  facU: 
(11  In  lecent  yean,  parliamentary  debates 
have  fre<iuently  dealt  with  matters  of  great 
concern  to  rural  people  as  producers;  (2)  this 
type  of  aews  reporting  would  doubtless  be  of 
greater  interest  to  the  rural  population  whose 
newspapers  do  not  carry  as  promptly  avail- 
able and  complete  reports  of  the  parliamen- 
tary proceedings  as  do  the  metropolitan 
newspapers. 
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ber  19  requesting  Income  from  all  farm  prod- 
ucts and  from  food  products  for  the  year 
1944.  The  enclosed  table  shows  cash  receipts 
from  sales  of  h'.'  p-  f:  .rrg  and  the  closest 
approximation  wi  t.  :.  r.ake  at  the  present 
time  to  receipts  Irom  the  sale  of  food  prod- 
ucts. 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  of  cot- 
ton lint,  tobacco,  and  wool  were  subtracted 
Irom  the  total  cash  receipts  from  faxm 
marketings  to  obtain  the  indicated  Income 
from  food  products.  Actually  there  are  a 
numt>er  of  other  deductions  that  also  should 
be  made  to  obtain  a  more  realistic  Indica- 
llon  of  Income  from  food  products  alone 
but.  to  date,  the  department  has  not  as- 
sembled Its  Income  data  to  fit  a  precise 
food-nonfood  classification. 

The  attached   information   is  preliminary 
and  subject  to  revision. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Paui.  L.  Koknio, 

Head.  Division  o/  Agrtcultural  Stattstiet, 

Cash  receipts  from  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
uet$  tixed  for  food  arui  all  farm  products, 
by  States,  1944  e^Undar  year  > 

lln  Uiou*an«U  of  doUai>] 
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Arkansas.  .„... 

<"iilifonil« 

f'olorsdo 

rontipcticut.,-.. 

Delaware 

Florida 

ftporji* 

I'taho . ... 

]llinoi!> 

Indiana 

Iowa .... 

Kan«!as 

Kentucky 

Ix>iiLsiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

MlBIMOU 

Misiiaippi 


Ncvarta 

New  Ilampsfaire 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio ji. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon I"III 

Pennsylvania '.."'. 

Rho<l*  Island 

8outh  Carolina..  .  . 
SouttaDakoU- I 


Teras. 

vtAh ......::::::; 

Vermont ,_.. 

Virgin  ia 

AVashington  .....  . 

West  VIrgtoto I.I..!; 

Wiaeamin 

Wyominir 


Vnifed  States. 


Cash  rNvlpta 

Catih  r«<«>rlpit 

from  ntarkrt* 

ftMOi  ninrin. 

Inir^  n(  all 

llVf  at  (uml 

pnxlui-ls 

producU> 

miM 

I,W«T« 

1(V1   ''^ 

iw  fAf. 

V,  140 

KI.341 

HI.3."»S 

ic.  rs: 

MX  110 

3WI.  *7i 

Va.  165 

2WI.W7 

231.  131 

i,\74.-JS'» 

1.  I?)  :»4 

tv.V,.  H2 

1,  4.^>K  ««« 

1 

fiK3.('2fi 

3.V,.  Ck'.,'. 

•r<-     ■k 

..' 

121.  fiW) 

l+»i.43.'i 

144.  ^it 

142.  41H 

Am.  .^1n 

4»0.S2fi 

7W.S28 

7»4,fil8 

30X255 

144. 2\3 

ees.  SAf! 

S44.  .^40 

23«.75l 

334.492 

r,*i  -^ii 

ei9.(W7 

22.BS6 

43.642 

ivt.  a; 

191.415 

107,  .Wi 

87.W9 

f>yA.4Xi 

f.li479 

»il5.(>4fi 

auKtrf^i 

4oy.w,s 

40fi,  >m 

«»7.9U 

687.  JOl 

43X.7nO 

.*<2.11» 

2hi.  VW5 

27»v.oyi 

521.  52<1 

6!i98V» 

If.,  w-.v 

1fi.{K3 

M.S.  ZTJ 

im.  4IU 

337.  212 

331.046 

316.  .\55 

217.82(1 

l,222,.Wfl 

V21.I40 

U.S.  7^^ 

l(lH.2:i 

"^H4s 

75.7V1 

aiu.  MH 

250,642 

453,066 

451.  44X 

Wi.*«3 

S.1408 

7».AWI 

721,912 

W1.U2 

M,MC 

19,  975.  447 

17.^.181 

'1  nt  ix, 

•'  ' ts  mJmiiienlpts 

lor  cotUA  luil,  tobai»>.  and  huoI. 

Scntcff    Bur<>au  of  .^cTicultu^sl  Econoniics. 

There  are  several  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  analysing  the.se  tables: 

First.  The  receipts  In  dollars  Is  not  a 
true  reflection  a^  to  the  amounts  In 
poimds.  bushels  or  ton.s  of  the  various 
products  that  b  v  h. ,  produced.  Some 
States  recelvr  ..o  p.  unf  cm  more  for 
the  same  prod u.-'  tl;,*;;  h    ''Ii't  States. 

Second.  Th-  ■  'Uirn.s  must  be  con- 
skteMd  as  caiu  :L-L.pi5  and  not  as  net 


cash  returns.  Prom  these  cash  receipts 
must  be  deducted  labor,  fertilizer,  feed.*;. 
Irrigation  costs  and  general  farm  ex- 
pense so  that  while  the  $19,000,000  as 
cash  receipts  may  appear  large,  yet  when 
the  expenses  are  deducted  and  the  re- 
sulting total  is  divided  by  7.000,000  the 
number  of  farms  in  the  United  States, 
the  net  cash  receipt  per  farm  is,  even 
during  wartime,  relativel.v  small. 

You  will  note  that  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia, Iowa.  Texas  and  IllinolF  are  the 
four  leading  States  in  dollar  receipts,  and 
one  must  realize  the  size  of  Texas  with 
an  area  of  263,644  square  miles  and  the 
size  of  California  156,803  square  miles 
In  comparison  to  the  55,986  square  miles 
comprising  the  great  State  of  Iowa. 
Minnesota  with  80.009  square  miles  ranks 
fifth  and  Wisconsin  .sixth  with  54.715 
square  miles  although  both  of  these 
States  are  only  partially  developed  agri- 
culturally. 


T^..K,r    m"cv    Mrn    Stf  n     A, •,•'«!,' 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HUN    I:AMLl.  A.  RKin 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  29.  1945 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  people  have  never  been 
subjected  to  the  liberty  crushing  effect 
of  militarism.  The  system  now  sought 
to  be  fastened  upon  our  free  people 
through  imiversal  military  training  is 
the  first  step  in  setting  up  a  military 
regime  which  is  as  foreign  to  our  prin- 
ciples of  American  liberty  as  it  would 
be  to  establish  a  king  in  place  of  an 
elected  President.  Once  militarism  is 
suffered  and  permitted  to  take  over  the 
control,  education,  and  training  of  our 
youth,  even  for  a  year,  this  will  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  civilian  control 
and  direction  of  the  young  people  of  the 
Nation.  If  the  military  caste  system  is 
I>ermitted  to  inoculate  the  coming  gen- 
eration with  its  philosophy  of  military 
government  and  its  complete  domination 
of  the  civilian  population,  the  influence 
of  the  home  will  be  destroyed  as  a  "soft 
and  dangerous  influence"  upon  our  youth 
both  morally  and  phy.sically. 

Millions  of  fine  people  have  come  here 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  escape  from  the  war-breeding  scourge 
of  militarism,  and  our  founding  fathers 
sought  to  keep  this  Nation  free  from  its 
pernicious  influence  upon  our  liberties 
and  institutions. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  Inserting  an  article  on  universal 
military  training  by  David  Lawrence, 
which  article  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton ^ur  ncu-,hri  :r,  194,^- 

'  h  •-         •    I  I     f  -    "     V.  '.H    DTTY 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

(1 1   . 1     1..^     K I  ^'  :     I  -        ,,       I  ;     5  ;.i     a!  n.i-ti    I..  ;  s    ,  f,» 

They     -        :  .  .njj   enough    lur   duty    Tor 

anothc:   i  it.-;,  -i  least.     Then  why  n!!   t):e 


hurry  to  get  a  unlwraal  militftry  training  biU 
i  :.,-M      now? 

:'r..i   question    is    U::.,-    rski  .:::    c :■.    Cir.tcl 
Hill   and  doubtless  lliri  ..»  :.      t    i  i.e   (..:.;> 
President  TrumaH  was  ;-.'■. n    c:  .-.  t,:..:  •-.rci 
to  answer  the  point  iii  ,.  .■  -.e-.-i^t   -     ^_    a- 
gress  by  aayliig: 

"At  the  present  time  we  h,  ve  ,!;r  n css^-y 
rr.-anl.-atlon.  the  required  cimp  installations 
and  the  essential  equipment  and  training 
grounds  immediately  available  for  iise  in  a 
training  program.  Once  we  disband  and 
scatter  thia  eet-up.  it  will  be  much  l^arder 
and  more  expensive  to  reestablish  the  neces- 
sary facilities." 

This  comment — which  has.  of  course,  the 
War  Department  flavor,  because  it  has  t>een 
Issued  heretofore  repeatedly  in  a  long  series 
of  statemenu  by  Army  offlciala  and  other*— 
merely  means  that  the  mUitary  men  want  to 
be  assured  of  their  status  In  the  armed 
•ervicws.  They  would  like  to  rtmain  generals 
and  colonels  and  not  step  baok  in  rank,  at 
lower  pay.  as  is  usually  the  ohm  when  th« 
military  aervicts  are  diminished  in  sis*  after 
a  war. 

MORI  JAM  Ton  omcras 
If  the  universal  military  training  progTim 
fOM  through.  It  will  require  t&at  more  eom- 
missioned  officers  be  reUlned  en  active  duty 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Bo  It  M 
UDderttandabte  that  the  military  iraups 
ehouid  inilat  that  it  u  better  to  mainuin 
the  preetnt  orfanisatiun  and  act  disband  it. 
Mr.  Truman  takes  note  of  another  phase 
of  the  aame  argument  against  delay  when 
he  says. 

'It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters 
that  there  should  be  no  unlv*rRal  military 
training  untU  the  shape  of  the  peace  Is 
better  known,  and  until  the  military  needs 
or  this  country  can  be  estimated  and  our 
commitments  under  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization can  be  determined.  But  it  is 
impossible  today  to  foresee  the  future.  It  Is 
difficult  at  any  time  to  know  exactly  what 
our  responsibilities  will  require  In  the  way 
of  force.  We  do  know  that  if  we  are  to  hare 
available  a  force  when  needed,  the  time  to 
begin  preparing  is  now.  The  need  exists 
today — and  must  be  met  today." 

It  seems,  of  course,  incredible  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  most  horrible  war  in 
history — a  war  fought  to  destroy  militarism 
and  set  up  an  International  organization  to 
preserve  peace — should  be  saying  that  It 
is  impossible  to  forsee  the  futvire  and  that 
he  doesn't  really  know  "what  our  responsi- 
bilities will  require  In  the  way  of  force." 

Clearly  there  would  appear  to  be  little 
faith  In  the  United  Nations  Organization 
and  little  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  moral 
forces  of  the  world  to  keep  peaceful  nations 
from  developing  enmltlea  against  one  an- 
other. But  there  is  also  another  phase  of 
the  uncertainty  which  Mr.  Truman  omlu  to 
mention. 

WHO   WON  THE  WAS,? 

Ever  since  the  atomic  bomb  was  dropped, 
high  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  have  t>een 
telling  us  that  this  didn't  really  win  the 
war  and  that  Japan  was  actually  beaten  be- 
fore the  bomb  was  dropped.  The  Russian 
press  insists  the  atomic  bomb  was  super- 
fluous and  that  Russia's  entry  really  turned 
the  scales. 

Spokesmen  for  the  Army  Air  Porces  are 
bruadcastini<  claims  that  tlie  Air  Forces  wun 
the  war  by  bombing,  even  befurp  the  atomic 
bomb  WM  dropped.  Navy  m«  ,:  ,  out  that 
•eapower  won  the  war  agaiuii  Ja,,..w  becauae 
the  bases  from  which  the  bombs  were  dn)pped 
ware  Uken  by  tha  Navy  and  Marine  Corps, 
aaalated  In  s<ima  tnataucea  by  ground  troops 
<tf  the  Army. 

Certainly  nohody  has  come  fbrth  to  make 
!■■'■.<     :    .     ..     ...ine    h'l'  "T    •■:  liiv.     In    !. f . 

t>  -..  :.t.e.Li  hb.t  tarn  <i['  t;,i  'ivApaytiR'  nit;.t> 
Is  being  used  by  dIfT'  :  •  « ivices  lit»idc  the 
Wrr  I>(pnrtmenl  to  jjui  over  the   Idt*  that 
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the  A:.'  F  r-f«  won  xht  ^n  I'  '^  rv.  s'  '.;'.- 
fortuTi.i  «  •'.  ii  the  ground  r  ;is  ul..  h 
toURhr  -.''.I-  r  w  i*^  .-'>  hrL.^Mi.'lv  nrr  .-<?  Fr'.:.  »' 
and    I-.'   '    (  !■■:  ::.,t:,v     ,,:-il     !i.*i     ur' :.:'•:  v    k:    t 

'  ,■  ...    !    ■    !■-     :    |-  .■:,  ■    as  ftrpi"  ivf   pri-1-;   ,{.'<'".  '  ■• 

The  public  is  left  »llh  llu-  in. ;:--:•:!  that 
ftouad  •rmiM  are  rfi'lv  ^r  h<  ■  ;.a..ry  Im- 
pavtance.  If  not  a!'  <-:  r  i:'   .<■<• 

Yet  in  the  fact  or  h-.u  h  uv.prfssi  -r.?!  rrcnted 
bf  htKh-pla'-ed  mllU:uy  men  themselves,  the 
wgMMy  te  :  :  p.ediate  pMMigs  of  »  peac«- 
tlBMCOIiac:. 

For.  bowrvtr  mueh  that  name  may  b«  de- 
nounced, the  unlverwU  military  tralniiig  plan 
ily  isn't  the  volunteer  system.  And 
ben  of  OonfrcM  are  wining  to  main- 
tatB  draft  boarda  to  kaap  on  drafting  18- 
]raar-old8  to  fight  an  Imamnary  war. 

liayba  a  3re«r  or  t«-o  from  now  when  the 
military  needs  of  the  United  Sutea  can  be 
better  estimated,  eome  plan  for  unlver«8l 
•rrrifc  on  a  quasi-volunteer  basis  may  be 
justified  m  connection  with  Instruction  In 
live  huh  schools  and  colleges — that  H,  under 
clTiltan  Jv:  n.    But  In  the  meantime, 

noth'.ng  Js  x>cause  there  are  12,000  Oju 

reserve*  avaiUble  for  any  emergency  for    -: 
least  5  yeara. 


The  Witnesies,  Piease! 

EXTENSION  OF  RI:MAF;K3 
or 

HON.  HOMLR  D.  ANGELL 

or    OREC(  V 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RFP;--:  r  -  I-NT  \  mTS 

Mr  .-aNGKLL.  Mr,  S:-  ikf>r.  the 
President's  message  on  ptac-  -.riie  .mili- 
tary tralnlnc  Is  receiving  li;  ■  -r; :  ;.;  ron- 
sidrration  of  all  of  ih,  a:-,d  I  ir.i  '..>(;e  in 
•y.\  :■;:,. i:-;<  ,ta  »'di:o!;LU  apfx^aring  in 
the  O.rguiKa'i  ]y\b\:-:'\ed  m  my  d:-tri("', 
under  date  <■:  O'  'nu.-v  24.  entitled  "Tl:-' 
Witne.sscs.  P.-  t--  ;  '  ;n  w:.  -b.  this  entire 
problem  is  ci.-c..>,Md.  Uie  editorial 
which  follows  is  worthy  of  careful  con- 
slderatioi'. 


A  couple  of  vv  .  k 
M  .;»!!  reccmni!  : 
.'.  >  -.lid  here  t;i,i: 
his  argument   •  1.   ■ 


w  :.r::  ( ren.  Georgc  C. 

•-■•.,'■  .;  training,  It 
w  •.-  c:  r".  ult  to  deny 
'■■■  '  ■'  adequate 


manpower  to  b.u  :<  im  •;,.'  v,  ,■  r.i  .,s  of  the 
atoni:c  age,  so  \ouj:  i-  Ru>  .i  ;.  .j  behind  a 
,-,.,..,..,  ^f  gj,,..p^..  j,,^^,  .  ,.  ,1^..,  ,,,(i  conscription 

:.'    '^  .'  ':\  > -  .fi.ce. 

H  >v  could  tl.e  United,  s-.i-p--  seriously  ex- 
jv.-<;i  to  ator:..-  wpap  :.,-  h  'a  on  the  ea.st 
coast  and  the  \\-^-:  r  ,i>-  — rdius  standing  In 
the  open — inrrv.i-.^  ;*,i  tLir;i:er  by  m.^lcm;^  ;e«:>; 
of  a  levy  th.i::  did  Russ;.i  — i-a":.^:.:.^;  .:.  -;  .- 
d.<»rk— 1:>:^:!   :•-   nia:.;i   -.vcr? 

Thf  t  .\:;t?:r,.'.  V  c!  t;;e  situation  r  nv.op^-d 
us  to  i^ive  tile-  utmost  weight  to  the  itTc.T.- 
tnend.itMns  ot  th:  Ch:e:  of  StafT— Ci>nt.';i:v  a$ 
the>«?  .;:."   '  '  *  ;u'   i:.tt;  ,:;.«;    tr.ic;.'.    ;.>, 

N'  n-  Presid.T.-  Tr-.i:r.ao.  has  e:r.b:  d:.>d  Gor- 
f^-  .  M.irshall  s  r:  t;r.i:n  m  a  de:i:.;t,-  p:\"p.  sal 
to  C\:,--:rt>'i.<,  Hie  Presider.t  would  keep  the 
profes  ,  :  il  "^-.TVijes  "cr:mparat'.ve;y"  s.'i'.h'.!. 
H..  ^v  ■::;<,  ■•M-'.^-riipri  tlie  N.it;.-n.U  Gu.ird  and 
•Ut'  o-  ;:;::. /Tx:  R.^serve.  He  would  form  the 
b.is:-;  :  r  a::  :i:n;v  cf  c:';."cr;>.  t.i  be  !=',;'i%;rt 
to  (p.:;,  ic  n-.ob...Ziit ;::'.,  bv  p:v;:-.?  a  y<\ir  i.:f 
t:-i::..!  »:  to  youh?  nv^n  lu  their  Lite  teens 
and  tb.en  hoUln^g  tb.em  :n  \\-\r:,.n:-4  re-siT\« 
catecv:>r:es    during    tb.!-;;     pb.  ■,■;:. -ally    et!to' .'.'e 

I:.  M,."i!.  here  ;s  peiicetiiri'''  co:iscr:p*;cn  f  ^r 
America,  whicdi  .i.\\.»v.s  lias  ii.red  tb.e  tb  lo^-b,'. 


camouflaged  under  the  name  of  "civilian 
'raining." 
N  \v  ■*»•  ii~  say,  bluntly,  that  the  plan  for 
;-  :  o  .  protection,  as  set  forth  In  the 
r  .  :  :.  s  ::  igc,  leaves  ua  unconvinced. 
-^  x  '  tl."  e  *  reti.=ions  for  universal  serv- 
Ic-A  i  >:t.-i  !•  -  •!■>•  P.. -.dent  are  absolutely 
uh...  (.ei.iab.e,  lit;  i.il«n,  .ibout  the  young  men 
Improving  "their  educational  status";  about 
their  working  for  "self-improvement"  gen- 
erally: aboui  their  developing  "skills  which 
would  be  useful  in  civilian  life";  about  reduc- 
tion of  the  Illiteracy  rate;  about  the  develop- 
ment of  "ideals  of  responsible  American 
citlrenahlp";  al>out  improving  "the  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  Nation's  youth." 

Bah!  All  this  might  have  come  out  of  the 
mouih  of  any  military  leader  from  Alexander 
to  Keitel. 

It  15  the  very  claptrap  which  Anglo-Ameri- 
can civilization  discarded  when  It  started  to 
build  modern  society — when  It  gave  the 
world    democracy. 

No;  If  we  are  going  back  to  the  Prussian 
s>-stem  of  having  the  military  organizations 
of  the  country  train  the  youth  of  the  country 
it  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  Nation — not  for  any  of  this  hokum  that 
military  life  Is  the  good  life.  If  we  come 
to  that,  we  must  say  that  our  enemies  were 
right  all  the  time,  and  on  that  score  we  do 
not  agree. 

■  Thus  there  are  only  two  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  President  which  bear  validity. 
His  point  No.  1  was  that  the  youth  of  the 
country  should  "perfect  themselves  In  some 
military  specialty."  His  point  No.  5  was 
that  the  program  would  "raise  the  physical 
standards  of  the  Nation's  manpower."  If 
the  fate  of  America  depends  upon  these  two 
points,  we  can  go  along  with  Mr.  Truman; 
If  it  does  not,  we  cannot. 

And  at  the  moment,  we  are  wondering;  we 
are  skeptical.  Several  things  cause  distrust. 
Foremost  Is  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment seems  to  be  determined  to  force  iml- 
versal  training  through  before  the  Congress 
and  the  people  really  know  about  the  atomic 
bomb.  It  is  reported  to  us  on  the  best  of 
authority  that  the  scientists  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  group  have  all  signed  a  remark- 
able document  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
bomb,  and  that  this  document  Is  deliberately 
withheld  by  the  Government  and  the  War 
Department,  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  gives 
away  no  technical  secrets.  What  other  pur- 
pose could  there  be  than  to  impose  universal 
training  prior  to  a  renewed  discussion  of 
whether  universal  training  has  become 
worthless? 

Tlien  there  Is  the  fact  that  the  recommen- 
dation, and  the  program,  are  submitted  be- 
fore we  have  had  a  chance  to  hear  from 
those  battle-front  commanders  best  qualified 
to  testify  as  to  the  nature  of  the  wars  of 
tomorrow.  The  Oregonian,  for  one,  wants 
to  have  the  testimony  of  General  MacArthur 
and  his  remarkable  air  commander.  Gen, 
George  Kenney.  These  men  were  In  large 
part  responsible,  from  the  strategic  stand- 
point, for  forcing  the  surrender  of  a  prac- 
Mcally  Intact  enemy  army  of  7.000,000. 
Shouldn't  they  be  heard  on  what  the  wars 
of  the  future  will  be  like — whether  they  will 
be  Wcirs  of  universal  service  or  of  specialists? 
.A,nd  there  are  others  from  the  European 
theater,  and  from  the  naval  theaters  on  both 
sides,  who  cannot  be  ignored.  Why  not  get 
their  vie-.\?^  In  partictilar,  Generals  Mac- 
ATXr.'w  flr.'i  Kt:;!iev. 

T:.-:  ,  what  about  this  strange  lack  of  an 
exp:  .:..•;  n.  as  to  Why,  with  highly  scientific 
we.p  :,?,  we  should  have  a  comparatively 
s;n;:i  Re^ibr  .'ervlce  and  this  great  poorly 
t:.i;:.ed  uni.e:-al  force?  One  would  think 
•i-.i'  R:r  p  .-A-:  ;,:'t  the  use  Of  the  atomic 
b.  rni)  \v  ,u:d  i-',,..:e  specialists  giving  the 
^1.    'k  a  l;fe*i:r.'- 

A:.:\  hi.'.tiv.  w:.y  ...i;.  t  the  President  usa 
tie  temp  riry  advantage  of  the  United  Statet 


to  bring  Russia  into  line?  Tlaere  U  only  one 
reasonabia  soluUon  of  this  atomic-bomb  sit- 
uation. That  Is  a  world  in  whlcb  every  foot 
at  land  \#ould  be  subject  to  scrutiny  by  an 
InternatKjnal  body  charged  with  the  duty. 
And  the  caily  chance  of  that  Is  to  bring  Rus- 
sia around  to  our  way  of  thinking  while  we 
Btm  have  the  advantage.  Otherwise  Ruasla. 
living  m  secrecy  and  in  vast  distances,  will 
feel  that  the  dice  of  fate  are  on  her  side. 
But  not  a  breath  of  that  cornea  Into  Mr. 
Tru  man'ai  meaaage. 

We  ha4  Mid  before,  and  we  repeat  It,  that 
It  does  not  seem  reaaonable  to  go  agalnat  the 
recommeadatlona  of  our  military  command- 
era  In  re^rd  to  universal  service,  so  long  as 
the  otheii  major  power  of  the  world,  Ruaata, 
practices  junlveraal  aenrlce.  They  brought  us 
throtigh  the  war. 

But  th4  preaent  procedure  Is  terrible,  and 
we  will  stipport  the  matter  no  further  until 
we  know  (what  the  scientists  think  as  to  the 
atomic  b^mb  and  what  the  battle-front  com- 
manders, especially  those  In  the  Pacific  war, 
think  of  the  needs.  We  believe  the  people 
want  the  answers  to  the.se  questions.  We  be- 
lieve they"  also  want  to  know  why.  with  science 
so  speclaBzed.  a  year's  training  Is  held  so  im- 
portant as  compared  to  a  permanent  force. 
And  we  believe  the  people  would  like  to  have 
the  President  of  the  United  States  use  the 
present  position  of  the  United  States  to  bring 
about  a  ae^oned  world. 

He  doesn't  teem  to  be  doing  much  about 
It,  and  we  are  drifting  toward  disaster  in  the 


dawning 


ige  of  neuclonics. 


Bargaining  With  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.RALF  '  A   C^^'BLE 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday,  October  2,  1945 

Mr.  CAMBLp,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  present  for  insertion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  Times  of  Larchmont, 
N.  Y.,  titled.  "Bargaining  With  Britain": 

BARGAINING  WITH   BBITAIN 

Tremetdously  vital  fiscal  negotiations  are 
under  wby  in  Washington  between  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  British  Empire.  England  feels  she 
must  have  billions  of  American  dollars  if 
she  Is  to  be  restored  to  economic  parity  with 
other  great  nations.  She  feels  she  cannot 
pay  evea  the  Interest  on  such  loans,  though 
the  Unlttd  States  must  pay  Its  bond  buyers 
in  order  to  raise  the  billions  to  loan  to  the 
Attlee  government. 

But  America  looks  beyond  these  represen- 
tations. We  see  that  while  Britain  Is  com- 
placently accepting  cancellation  of  $29,000,- 
000,000  to  lend-lease  which  we  sent  across, 
she  does  not  Intend  to  cancel.  In  interest 
of  peacetime  trade,  the  loans  she  obtained 
from  units  of  her  empire.  Why,  we  suggest, 
should  i*e  be  asked  to  give  more  than  mem- 
bers of  the  British  family  Itself  give  to  the 
mother  tountry?  We  want  these  others  to 
forgive  Britain  her  debts  as  we  lorgive  ner 
as  our  dfbtor. 

We  want  freer  trade  within  the  Empire 
and  less  of  trade  restrlctldJis.  designed  to 
shut  out  from  fair  competition  those  not 
within  the  British  Commonwealth.  At)ove 
all,  we  Want  elimination  of  factors  within 
the  Brltteh  policy  which  have,  through  self- 
ishness to  the  past,  created  trade  wars  lead- 
ing to  actual  mUitary  clashes. 
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And  Incidentally,  while  Britain  it  bar- 
gaining on  these  vital  points,  we  suggest  it 
wovild  be  polite  for  spokesmen  of  the  Erltifh 
floelallst  Government  to  refrain  from  Invldi- 
OOB  comment  upon  th.*  capitalistic  system 
which  has  made  ua  strong  enough  to  Invite 
the  British  appe--' 


P.U!'.    Wr,;rv    Veteran     .AsU     W^'     ^rnn 
Pr,'.  t    Is    Nr-t   in    L'-t    Jo;    Rfu.-,''''"  iHfMit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

fii'N  JAMES  H,  xo:;h'>on 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  A  "nVES 

Monday,  October  29,  1945 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
battle-weary  sergeant  in  Germany  sent 
me  the  following  plea  for  a  square  deal. 
He  is  right  that  it  is  up  to  this  Congress 
to  see  that  he  receives  it. 

Hon.  James  H.  Mouuson: 

Having  Just  read  an  account  given  by  you. 
in  regards  to  an  ofDcer's  letter  of  protest  on 
the  redeployment  schedule  and  discharge 
rate,  I  would  like  to  add  to  the  rubject.  from 
an  enlisted  man's  standpoint  of  view.  As  a 
result  of  your  Interest  and  flttht,  I  can  think 
of  no  better  Indiridual,  In  your  position,  to 
criticize  and  protest  to  on  the  Army's  much 
debated  demobilization  program.  It  seems 
apparent  that  congressional  action  has  the 
only  forceful  hand  in  making  changes  and 
bettering  the  particular  program,  so  it  is  to 
our  national  political  figures  that  we  look 
forward  to — with  hope. 

I  wont  attempt  to  elaborate  or  cite  any 
personal  cases  or  instances,  but  rather  to  try 
to  jxartray  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the 
average  GI  in  the  European  theater.  There 
has  been  a  woeful  situation  created  In  the 
Army,  due  to  the  Inadequacy  and  InefBclency 
created  by  ofDcials  in  high  pxwltions  who 
seemingly  possess  the  status  of  being  men- 
tally incapacitated.  There  appears  to  t>e  no 
drive  or  push  whatsoever  on  the  Army's  part 
to  speed  up  discharges  and  redeployment  to 
the  States. 

In  regards  to  the  point  Fj-stem.  the  majority 
believe  the  whole  thing  Is  grassly  unfair  and 
should  be  done  away  with  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Length  of  service  and  combat  credit 
should  be  given  more  consideration  In  the 
release  of  military  personnel. 

Probably  the  worse  mistake  the  War  De- 
partment has  yet  committed  was  the  au- 
thorization to  discharge  any  man  In  the 
States  regardless  of  points  If  a  Job  cculd  not 
be  found  for  him.  A  man  with  44  points  over 
here  will  remain  In  the  army  of  occupation 
for  an  Indeterminate  period,  according  to  a 
recent  USFET  sUtement.  Thirty-six  points 
is  sufflclent  a  score  to  keep  from  being  sent 
overseas  for  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  in  the  United  States  The  troops  who 
fall  In  this  category  are  also  enjoying  fur- 
loughs up  to  45  days  at  a  time.  I  have  en- 
closed a  small  clipping  from  today's  edition 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that  gives  an  Inter- 
esting light  on  this  matter. 

We  believe  that  shlpmenU  to  the  United 
States  can  be  Increased  and  speeded  up.  We 
have  read  that  300  ships  have  been  laid  up 
alnce  "there  is  no  further  use  for  them."  Do 
these  people  responsible  think  that  all  men  in 
the  European  theater  are  home?  We  see. 
In  the  Munich  area,  hundreds  of  large  plane- 
being  "pickled"  for  storage.  Cannot  the? 
planes,  which  are  capable  cf  Atlantic  flights. 
be  m.^de  available  for  the  transporution  of 
troops? 


Morale  la  so  \(^  among  troops  in  this  sector 
that  It  la  1  '  .  roeu.  who  de- 

aene  to  b-  i  by  all  rights 

of  sensible  argumentation,  are  in  moat  cases 
bitter  toward  the  administration  In  fault. 
If  any  individual  or  collective  group  in  Wash. 
Ington  has  the  idea  that  alia  well  and  roaey 
in  this  theater,  pertaining  to  the  dlapoaltlon 
and  morale  of  troops,  I  aUK-erely  wish  that 
an  investigation  could  be  arranged.  I'm  sure 
that  the  analysis  of  the  outcome  of  the  In- 
vestigation would  V*  vtry  startling. 

There  are  so  many  troops  over  here  with 
nothing  to  do,  that  it  almost  createa  a  prob- 
1am  on  many  unit  commandmg  officera  as  to 
what  to  do  with  the  vast  surplus  The  fact 
that  thera  are  10  umea  the  actual  requU-*d 
and  naceaaary  number  of  men  needed  to  carry 
out  ooeupatlonal  duties  in  aaatgned  aectora 
Is  an  outstanding  one.  Yod  can  intarvlew 
10  OI*s  and  9  will  tell  you  that  all  they're 
doing  is  passing  away  time  and  "sweating 
out"  a  boat  ride  home.  It's  a  common  sight 
to  ae*  outfits  jammed  in  smaU  towns,  wttli 
no  more  military  Inatallatlona  to  guard  and 
administer  than  you  would  find  In  some 
desolate  desert. 

Then,  too,  we  would  like  to  know  about 
the  facts  and  figures  concerning  the  replace- 
ment.s  that  are  supposed  to  replace  some 
of  the  lower  point  men  in  the  European 
theater.  It  seems  that  with  the  drafting  of 
50.000  men  monthly,  the  reenlistments,  and 
the  men  eligible  for  overseas  service  who 
have  yet  to  leave  the  States,  the  War  Depart- 
ment could  certainly  muster  sufficient  a  force 
to  comply  With  the  required  occupational 
force  figures.  Incidentally,  the  psychological 
and  physiological  requirements  for  overseas 
duty  shovddn't  be  at  a  very  high  fixed  stand- 
ard now  that  the  war  has  reached  its  climax. 
Any  4-P  could  do  what  we  are  doing. 

We  also  read  that  a  recruiting  program  Is 
being  launched  by  the  War  Department. 
There's  one  thing  definite — nobody  who  is 
aware  of  what  the  Denartment  has  done  and 
is  doing  regarding  demobilization  would 
want  anything  to  do  with  this  Army,  no 
matter  how  great  the  Inducements  may  be. 
Unless  something  is  done  by  congressional 
legislation  to  readjust  or  radically  change  the 
present  demobilization  program,  I  fear  the 
outcome  of  the  men  who  stand  as  victims. 

I  hope  and  am  stu-e  that  you  employ  and 
devote  yotir  energy,  efficiency,  and  prestige 
on  the  subject  Involved.  I'll  close  with  my 
only  compliment — orchids  to  the  few  Mem- 
bers of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  who 
are  at  least  tr3rlng  and  realize  our  plight. 

SlBcerelv. 


Irr'trated  Lanc^^  for  Veterans  Mav  Y 1 1  E- 

Fiirn.'.hed   hv    Coni^rvss    Another   V^'d\ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.MURDOCK 

or  aeizc.na 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  29.  1945 

Mr.  MURDOCK  .\!:  Speaker,  a  few 
hours  earlier  this  afternoon  I  was  called 
out  of  the  Chamber  to  go  down  to  one  of 
the  Departments  on  official  business. 
Therefore  I  wa.''  absent  at  the  time  the 
conference  report  on  the  land-grant 
railroad  bill  was  brought  before  the 
House.  I  understand  that  the  HoiLse  re- 
.Iccted  the  conference  report,  probably 
because  of  the  opposition  to  ar.  i.n.f.rid- 
mi  n*  rlar-d  '.::  tl.-  r'Ti'-iirt  bv  lu  west- 
ern .>t:;,r';-,  iruiviUii.-  i;.e  2  x  p.ators 
from  Arizona.    Th:s  Senate  amencn.*  ;.t 


sought  to  aulhoriie  an  app^  ;  :..,;ie;i  to 
be  used  in  the  irrigation  b-.ii  ^  ;  <  p:  - 
vide  family-sized  farm^  f  ;  \.:«:a:;-  ;-i 
those  Western  States.  1  Kt  a  .  ^  ..  . 
tended  that  this  Senate  amenvvit :  •  \\  > 
a  rider  placed  on  a  bill  to  whicli  u  .-  rn.i  d 
to  have  little  loslcal  relatlon-ship  How- 
ever. I  favored  accepting  It  In  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  is  a  definite  ndation.'ihlp  be- 
tween this  amendment  offered  by  10 
western  Senators  and  this  land-grant 
railroad  rate  bill  to  which  It  was  at- 
tached prior  to  the  action  of  the  House 
In  rejealng  It.  This  measure  when  It 
becomes  law  will  turn  back  to  the  Gov- 
ernment certain  lands  In  those  Wsstern 
States  to  the  public  dntn  un  and  as  such 
It  will  not  be  taxed  'n  \v  this  railroad 
land  was  in  pr,  i' rship.  It  was 

subject  to  taxat  al  government 

and  thus  yielded  some  local  tax  revenue. 
Now,  It  Is  in  these  Western  States  where 
the  Federal  Government  own>:  so  much 
of  the  area  nontaxable  that  the  local 
governments  are  hard  pres.^ed  to  find 
revenue  for  local  need.  If  the  amend- 
ment could  have  been  accepted  it  would 
have  provided  thousands  of  farms  for 
veterans  In  private  ownership  and  thus 
would  have  counteracted  the  local  tax 
losses  Incurred  by  the  bill  itself  by  fur- 
nishing new  taxable  wealth  in  homes  for 
new  settlers. 

Aside  from  the  logic  of  furnishing,  by 
this  amendment,  local  revenue  to  com- 
pensate States  and  counties  for  the  lost 
revenue  which  this  bill  will  cau.se  by  re- 
turning the  railroad  grants  to  the  public 
domain,  this  Senate  amendment  de- 
served our  support  even  more  because  it 
conferred  benefits  upon  returning  veter- 
ans. While  I  am  working  for  other  leg- 
islation which  seeks  to  furnish  good  irri- 
gated land  In  family-.Mzed  farms  for  vet- 
erans I  was  neverthless  strongly  in  favor 
of  this  Senate  amendment.  Members 
may  say,  'It  is  a  splendid  Idea  to  provide 
farm  home.«  for  veterans  on  good  irrigat- 
ed land,  but  there  is  another  way  to  do  it 
rather  than  through  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  Congress  ought  to  do  It 
the  other  way."  Now.  I  will  m  •  <r.  v 
agree,  but  insist,  that  it  ought  to  b'  cb  r  ' 
some  way  as  part  payment  of  the  ub:  - 
gation  we  owe  to  veterans  and  we  ought 
to  do  it  as  a  part  of  the  postwar  recon- 
version plan.  If  the  Hoa<=e  will  not  ac- 
cept the  Senate  amendment  to  provide 
homes  for  veterans  In  these  iriipation 
States,  It  is  all  the  more  reason  why  Con- 
gress should  do  it  the  other  way.  And 
what  is  that  other  way? 

I  submit  that  one  other  legislative  way 
which  Congress  could  and  should  choose 
to  furnish  vet(  .ns  horr.e';  on  Irrigated 
lands  is  to  enact  into  law  t'»  -  li'As  which 
the  House  Committee  on  I::  r:.';  r:  and 
Reclamation  has  already  :;;:.::  <  v , 
and  on  which  the  House  hw  'ak'  :.  f.:  : 
action.  I  refer  to  H  E  2 "4.;  i  r.  :  H  lu 
520.  These  bills  maj  b' ■  ci  ;,,:  :  cb.nges, 
but  in  the  interest  of  \'i(:ar^  hch  of 

these  bills  should  be  <  :.a:  b  d  into  law 
quickly  as  a  legislative  lout.dation,  and 
followed  up  witli  due  appropnuiicn  At. 
tb>  moment  the  Appropiiaticn  Sub.orr.- 
;i..bees  are  hearing  requebis  lor  \a;;obs 
amounts  for  Irrigation  projects,    li.  ,     a 
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force    :i:..i   t-!!   ot    to  our  pl.i:.    ^■'    f;..:n.:i 
Vftcrun-    :,i:::;    ivr:-'-  .    Ci  t.'.:r'  -    :•;.--. :;! 

immccluiiiy  .sp;  :>;■■..!'■'  s;*.i.:5b7  ooo  to 
♦he  Bureau  of  1-:  ■  .^•::.  .■;":!  :•.■  I'q'i'^'.'tl 
by  ::.p  l':''  ,tii  :'.*  :\-)'y,'.  2  wet  Ks  a  ^\ 
This  itQU  -,:  1-  li.iind  ;n  Docunu'iit  No. 
331.  which  contains  supplemental  esti- 
■  N-s  to  enable  the  Reclamation  Service 
J  carry  on  its^postwar  profiram  for  the 
benefit  of  veterans.  Any  Member  who 
^mcorely  wants  to  enable  veterans  to  get 
.inpaled  farm  lands,  but  who  could  not 
support  the  Senate  amentiment  in  the 
conference  report  today,  can  still  accom- 
phsh  this  mo.si  commendable  objec...e 
by  wholeheartedly  supporting  the  legis- 
lation and  appropriation  I  have  just  re- 

ft'rred  l' 

I  !.  pe  I  do  not  tire  the  membership 
Ly  clAciling  on  this  one  topic  so  much 
and  so  often,  but  i  must  say  solemnly 
that  now  is  the  time  of  decision  E:thrr 
ue  pass  some  laws,  such  as  H.  P.  5-0  uuJ 
H  H  27 4J,  giving  preferential  rights  to 
wh'.a::-.  ar.:l  appropriate  sufBclent 
moiirv  In  C'^  i  :r.t  liung  In  this  line  for 
veterans,  or  w-  will  do  nolh::.;;  *  :  '.'..•  v.\ 
In  the  way  vt  ; -h.  bonefits.  Ar.d  C..;.- 
gress  must  act  t.uv  if  it  is  going  to  act, 
:.  r  r.rx-  v  :;:  v>..,  oo  too  late.  Let  no 
.s.r.i-fic  M.'iv.ix'i-  -.IV  or  think  for  one 
minute  this  tv;i.-  t,;  Icuislaiion  for  vet- 
•  !.i!'i-  ran  be  taken  care  of  mxt  session. 
N  A  .N  the  tun*'  to  mak<'  our  words  mean 
i.'iitihing  throiu'h  uuv  .i^iu  ;i  for,  with- 
out action  Imrr.t'd:  I't  ;■. .  our  prumlses  are 
mere  woni 


A  Tribute  to  the  Home-Front  Army 

FXTFN^TnN   OF  RFATAPKS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

IN   :  mi:  ti:  It  ,■!•■  Hi'   ;;i  ;i:i-:.-^i  >,  ;  ■,  \i\  i   • 

M    'uf.y.    Octobi'i   ::>    1  .>  t  > 

Mr  I'A  I  MAN  Mr  Sr.r,.,v;  :  ,  -  :;  -• 
Aliii  :  ,i  .1   !.i  ui^  ;,i  ■.   ■»   I'  liDp.i  ,>.:;s    1  ■  >  ?.!  ,i'  ,  :■■;■ 

Sll   UlKl  (UU.)  LOU    i!l    til.-    \.,'[vl\     I      .;■!    i!!,,,' 
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been  possible,  not  a  wheel  could  have 
rolled,  had  It  not  been  for  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  took  out  of  their  pock- 
elbooks  and  laid  down  the  money  to  pro- 
vide the  payment  for  our  part  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom. 

THIS,    THE   EIGHTH    DRTVI   FOB    FUNDS 

Seven  times  the  Treasury  has  called 
on  the  American  citizen  to  supply  the 
financial  sinews  for  our  struggle  against 
the  aggressor  nr.tions.  The  first  time  it 
was  for  $9,000,000,000.  Our  people  re- 
sponded by  buying  $12,000,000,000  worth 
of  bonds  in  30  days.  As  the  tempo  of  con- 
flict increased,  the  Treasury  called  again 
and  again.  For  thirteen  billion,  then 
fifteen,  then  sixteen,  and  $14,000,000,000. 
Each  time  our  people  responded  so  gen- 
erously every  goal  was  exceeded. 

During  the  war  the  Treasury  has  asked 
the  people  for  a  total  of  $95,000,000,000. 
They  gave  $135,000,000,000.  Today  more 
than  85.000,000  individual  Americans 
have  bought  partnership  In  their  Gov- 
ernment through  war-bond  purchases. 
That  shining  contribution  stands  unique- 
ly beside  the  bravery  of  our  soldiers 
abroad,  as  a  tribute  to  the  unity  of  a 
true  Republic  fighting  for  its  freedom. 

How  was  this  accomplished?  Did  our 
Government  spend  millions  of  dollars  for 
a  vast  force  of  workers  to  persuade  peo- 
ple to  buy  bonds?  No.  The  total  num- 
ber of  paid  Treasury  employees  actively 
engaged  In  these  war-bond  campaigns 
has  only  been  approximately  650  men 
and  women. 

It  was  accomplished  by  an  army  of 
civilian  volunteers.  6,000.000  of  them— 
one-half  the  size  of  our  uniformed  Army 
in  the  field — and  by  the  leadership  and 
orRanlzatlon  of  America's  entire  radio 
and  publishing  and  movlng-plcture  In- 
dastry.  workini;  with  the  Treasury  force 
on  a  purely  voluntary  basis. 

Too  hiKh  a  tribute  cannot  be  paid  to 
our  Nation's  publishers,  editors,  advertis- 
ing agencie.s.  and  advertisers,  and  the 
himdred  other  media  which  brought  the 
war-bond  story  to  every  crossroads  ham- 
let in  the  Nation.  They  were  handl- 
( mped  by  luck  of  paper  and  by  lack  of 
aowcr.  yet  they  gave  space  without 
.sidu  to  bring  the  war-bond  xneuage  to 
the  people. 

They  donated  a  total  of  tl53. 174.968 
worth  of  advcrtl«!|jv  >  the  war- 

bond  driven.    The  i  ,  try  alone 

contributed  $77,658,742  m  otherwise  sal- 
a'-'  ■  "mr.    Dnlly  newspapers  contributed 
it)0  000  vuuih  of  space. 
Weekly  new.^papers-  contributed  more 
th  m  '.1  nnn  onn  in  ^pace:  magazines  gave 
tv. t',\,'  tniiiaiii.  the  outdoor  advertising 
:    Id  gave  $11,000,000  worth  of  space  to 
irlmus  campaigns.   No  dollnrs-and- 
'    vHlue  can  be  put  on  the  millions  of 
worth  of  free  pub!  .r«d 
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mendous  ^jfholehearted  desire  to  cooper- 
ate with  ttie  war  effort. 

In  1  drive  this  year,  more  than  3,000 
magazines  gave  their  front  covers  to 
war-bond  pleas.  Literally  millions  of 
columns  of  editorial  space  in  newspapers 
and  magafzines,  thousands  of  hours  of 
radio  time,  and  the  work  of  thousands  of 
trained  writers  and  publicists  have  been 
thrown  voluntarily  in  this  effort.  These 
contributlcns  have  helped  to  write  one 
of  the  protdest  stories  of  the  entire  home 
front  in  tbis  war. 

The  team  mates  of  those  who  brought 
the  war-bond  story  to  the  people  deserve 
a  special  tribute.  Those  were  the  soldiers 
in  the  civilian  army  of  6,000.000,  the  in- 
dividual salesmen  who  gave  so  much  of 
their  time  and  effort,  the  ones  who  lit- 
erally tramped  from  door  to  door,  who 
completed  the  cycle  of  bringing  the  bond 
directly  to  the  hands  of  the  citizens  who 
wanted  them. 

Those  Infantrymen  of  the  civilian 
army  will  get  no  medals,  but  all  their 
lives  they  can  keep  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  played  a  vital  role  in 
bringing  us  along  the  successful  road  to 
victory.  They  will  have  the  gratitude  of 
the  many  uhom  they  persuaded  to  invest 
in  war  bonds.    It  was  a  job  well  done. 

There  iB  still  another  group  on  this 
team,  the  administrative  officials  of  the 
Treasury  Department  who  supplied  the 
program  and  the  leadership  for  financing 
this  war  under  the  able  direction  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau. 
No  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  our 
Nation's  lilstory  ever  faced  a  more  dif- 
ficult taslc  than  he  did  In  developing  the 
vast  raml^cations  of  finance  necessary  to 
provide  fiinds  with  the  least  possible 
pledging  pf  the  Nation's  future  income. 
His  succe*  Is  fully  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that,  to  fttiance  World  War  I,  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  an  Interest  rate  which 
averaged  4' 4  percent,  while,  today,  the 
average  lliterest  rate  on  the  Nation's 
total  debdls  only  1.9  percent. 

Today,  pfe  are  embarking  on  the  last 
of  the  wajr-loan  drives.  We  need  $11,- 
000.000,000  to  nail  down  the  lid  on  final 
victory,  fome  of  this  money  whl  go  for 
ammunition  already  f\red:  some  to  pay 
the  cost  of  guarding  Germany  and  Japan. 
It  win  coA  one  and  a  hftlf  billion  doUari 
to  bring  «11  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
airmen  bark  home.  Money  will  be  needed 
to  provide  medical  care  for  our  600.000 
disabled  ahd  wounded  veterans.  Rt  turn- 
ing scrvlcf men  must  have  a  stake  to  start 
again  In  iiivlllan  life  and  we  have  pro- 
vided up  lo  $300  per  man  for  that.  That 
win  rcqull-e  some  $2.OOQ.OO0.0OO.  Tliose 
are  the  nlajor  items  of  the  f\nal  blU. 

We  haw  waged  a  long  struggle— the 
mo.«it  dcitiuctlve  one  In  history.  With  our 
skin  and  power  of  men  and  matevlala, 
wo  have  [stunned  our  enemies,  pulled 
ih«lr  fanis,  und  made  them  harmless. 
The  ooit  hai  been  incredibly  heavy,  but 
the  vietoiy  is  ours— oompletr,  inspiring. 

This  total  victory,  however,  the  victory 
'  of  our  artnrd  forces,  la  but  a  prelude  to 

)\other  tBttle  before  ui— the  >        p!  of 

lie  peaeitlme  battle  againri  .;..;.dion. 

We  are  aj  the  beachhead.    To  win  that 
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The  lmmou;aP>  r.nanclal  task  In  this 
battle  Is  to  !,  d  b.ick  our  excess  pur- 
chasing pc-a  •  p  firuah  the  job  of  pay- 
ing for  tla  v.a:  nnd  to  establish  a  sound 
foundation  !<  r  ih"  way  of  life  before  us. 

We  cannot  lalitr  ai  this  stage  any  more 
than  our  armed  forces  could  stop  fight- 
ing before  victory.  As  a  free,  generous 
daring  people,  there  is  but  one  answer — 
to  redirect  our  resources — manpower, 
material,  skills  and  capital  frjm  war's 
destruction  to  rebuilding  peace  and  pros- 
perity. This  is  the  greatest  challenge  and 
opportunity  we  have  ever  had.  Let  us 
provide  the  money  and  finish  the  job. 


nicdatorship  by  Commission? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  29,  1945 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  soon  to  be  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
control  the  development  and  utilization 
of  atomic  energy,  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  Oc- 
tober 25,  1945,  is  appropriate: 

DICTATORSHIP  BT  COMMIUIOKt 

The  problem  of  controlling  ntcmlc  energy 
has  hsd  ■omewhat  the  aame  efT»ct  upon  offi- 
cial thinking  In  Waahlngton  M  the  atomic 
bomb  had  phyaioally  upon  Hlro«hlma. 

Ireryon*  agree a  that  control  of  thli  ter- 
rible new  form  of  energy  U  ewentlnl  to  the 
future  of  the  United  Statea  and  of  the  entire 
planet.  But  thia  doea  not  excute  the  aettlng 
up  of  a  rommiaitlon  dlctntnrahlp  over  the 
United  Stntee.  with  no  public  voice  In  the 
matter  and  Indeed  no  publio  undaiatandlng 
of  what  la  going  on. 

Such  a  dictatorial  power  would  be  rrewted 
by  the  May-Johneon  bill,  now  pending  In 
Congreas,  That  meaaure  would  tet  up  a  0- 
man  control  oommlaalnn.  appointed  by  the 
Prealdent  with  the  aiiproval  of  the  Senate 
for  staggered  terma  and  rrinovable  only  by 
the  Prealdent  fur  extrrii\(<  muM.  Moat  of 
the  eommiaalon'B  powera  would  be  exerrlaed 
bjr  an  "admlnlatrator,"  who  could  be  rtaoved 
only  by  the  commlaaton. 

TTila  Mtrnordlnary  offlclal  and  the  com- 
mlaalon  under  him  would  wield  powert  never 
before  dreamed  of  In  the  United  SUtea. 
They  would  eontrol  ••all  aourrea  of  atomic 
energy  and  all  mnttera  concerned  with  rt- 
aearoh."  They  could  direct  the  eervlcea  of 
the   htada    or    all    governmental    agenclea. 

They  would  have  condemnation  powr-  - 

all  uranhim  aourcea  and  over  all  v. 
real  property,  minea,  factnrlea,  teehnlcttl  lu- 
formatlfn  nnrt  pnlenta  whirh  might  be  re- 
lated •  ('  reaenrch  ndw  or  In  the  ftjiurr, 
•niev  avia»le  all  iciriituiii  who  wnulU 
>»  i<r  ctimmlaaUjn  Their  e«« 
t>'               -  <  f  renaurahif  wuuid  be  baeked 
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Thla  bill  to  aet  ua  n  i  r  v-am  which 
might  easUy  bec>  n.r  u  :.■  ;  vt-:  a.  -a  ;,n  the 
Ck)vernment  Itstd  la.a  •.  :.,-  iv  ra.a.-jaded 
through  Congress  without  thought  or  dis- 
cussion. In  our  concern  to  restrain  and 
harness  the  appalling  force  of  atomic  energy 
we  must  not  invite  the  tragic  consequence 
of  a  dictatorship  by  commission  In  the 
United  Statea. 


"»P\  Counh  Carnival  Prcerani 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  29,  1945 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

Illinois  Pkderatton  or 

RrrAiL  AssocuTiONS. 
Chicago.  III..  October  26.  1945. 

DzAK  CoNcaxssMAM :  We  would  appreciate  it 
very  much  If  you  would  Investigate  the  county 
carnival  program  now  being  staged  by  the 
OPA  in  some  counties  and  being  prepared  for 
2.400  buying  centers  over  the  United  Slates. 
We  understand  the  carnivals  are  to  popularize 
the  continued  need  for  price  control  under  the 
guise  of  checking  Inflation. 

A  week  or  so  ago  the  OPA  enlisted  the  aid 
of  merchants  and  other  businessmen  in 
greater  Jackson  and  Madison  County  (Tenn.) 
in  lU  first  Fight  Inflation  Week.  We  can  en- 
vision this  a«  an  effort  on  the  part  of  OPA  to 
aell  people  on  the  need  for  a  continuation  of 
controli  far  in  advance  of  the  present  termi- 
nation dau  of  the  Price  Control  Aet  on  June 
30,  1046. 

HOW  IS  rr  AtrrfcoaaoDT 
We  would  alao  like  to  know  how  much  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  these  elaborate  pro- 
grama  are  coating  and  In  what  manner  they 
are  autnofflsed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  under  what  approprUtlon?  We  alao 
would  like  to  know  why  these  programs  are 
being  held  without  alao  setting  forth  the 
tra«lc  reaults  of  current  OPA  reatrictlve  ab- 
Borptlon  and  protlcketlng  pollclea  not  only 
on  the  manufacturers  and  their  merchants 
but  on  their  ouatooMffef 

WNT  NOT  BOTH  ROtt  Of  TNK  aTORTT 

We  wonder  why  there  are  not  dlaplaya  of 
eo-called  new  goodB  ooning  on  the  market  - 
such  as  were  mentl«ne<t  before  the  Bmith 
eommlttee— new  imxla  eomtag  on  the  mar- 
ket from  new  producers  and  gooda  far  In- 
ferior in  quality  and  far  higher  In  price  than 
the  merchandiae  which  Is  now  not  being 
made  by  eatabliabed  manvifaeturere  becauae 
of  the  price  aqueeee.  We  wonder  why  the 
bare  ahelves  of  retail  atorea  are  not  photo- 
graphed and  displayed.  We  wonder  why  a 
Oovernment  agency  can  utilise  taxpayer 
money  for  the  puipoee  of  presenting  only 
oM  iMe  of  a  stury.  We  wonder  why  the 
prairam  la  neeeasary  If  OPA  Is  aine«r«  In  lu 
hope  to  abanden  cantrnU  aixin  We  wonder 
if  I  he  khiiiiaiea  of  today  which  might  neces- 
»  iitrola  of  toasorrov  are  nut  beutg 
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percent  t>ehlnd  Its  'Hgbt  n  "...\...r.  \i.-<-k.* 
Plans  now  are  being  madp  t,   ii,rrv  i:>:\<.  ■    'ni- 

▼al  type  promotion  int  ^  nin  at  -j  4a,   !>,:  ;  ida- 

tlon  centers.  'W.  :  a  a;  "(X  ud;  ta  l.eld 
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here  will  also  "cooperate"  bf  \a.  r  ,  ,  r- 
atlon  could  easily  be  construea  by  tie  ueil- 
propagandlzed  cltlBenry  as  meaning  that 
merchants  were  for  Inflation.  They  are  leae 
for  It  than  anyone  else  could  possibly  be. 
But  they  are  beginning  to  wonder  whether 
these  carnivals  are  less  to  light  Inflation  and 
more  to  perpetuate  controls." 

"The  Tennessee  carnivals.'"  the  federation 
reported,  "were  quoted  ^well-organized, 
effectively  displayed  and  convincing." 

WHAT  THE  CARNn'AL   rXATtTKES 

•"The  local  newspaper  carried  a  series  of 
.stories  on  the  coming  event.  On  September 
30.  the  entire  Sunday  edition  of  58  pages 
was  devoted  to  the  sttmt.  News  section,  so- 
ciety, business,  local  event*,  and  religion  vsrere 
tied  tightly  Into  th*"  plan.  E^ery  advertise- 
ment was  keyed  to  It. 

"Ovei  40  merchan  .  In  Jackson  (a  city  of 
40,000)  designed  special  window  displays. 
Prlaea  were  offered  for  the  best  windows,  for 
slogans  and  essays.  The  local  radio  stations 
carried  spot  news  of  the  program  every  day 
during  the  week  and  merchants  sponsored 
three  special  programs  for  the  week. 

"Local  women "s  and  men's  clubs  scheduled 
speakers  on  the  subject  and  staged  a  civic 
rally.  The  theaters  ran  special  shorts  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion  and  established  elabo- 
rate lobby  displays.  Schools  gave  special 
lectures  for  parenU  and  children  on  the  evUs 
of  Inflation  and  explained  the  OPA  program. 

"One  of  the  features  of  tbe  week  which 
brought  al>out  moat  public  enthualaam  was 
an  auction  on  the  public  square  where  a 
new  Ford  car.  100  pounds  of  aucar.  auto- 
mobile tlrea,  and  ftO  poimda  of  lard  were 
auctioned  off  to  the  highest  bidder.  Tlie 
auction  was  cleared  throuch  thi-  Pfnt*  at- 
torney  general  ao  that  the  made 

later  would  be  legal  and  no  vv/....w,<rt,.)  wuuld 
arlae. 

"The  car  eold  for  sa.BOO.  sugar  for  136.  tires 
for  lae  and  IM  and  lard  fur  Sift.  After 
the  auction  It  was  explained  that  this  was 
an  object  Jeaaon  to  show  what  people  wuuld 
pay  for  acarce  Itema.  Tin  ,  i  .laers  were 
then  sold  the  Itema  at  Oi  .\  >..:,Mg  prlcea. 
The  car,  which  haa  not  aa  yet  been  priced  by 
OPA  becauee  It  was  an  unrr  , :   whs 

returned  to  the  factory  ^  ^no 

bought  It  was  |lven  >  i^Mie  nauwing 

him  to  buy  the  first  P(  .  ta  tu  that  area 
at  the  regular  celling  price. 

"Congreaaman  Alsot  Goia  and  Lt.  Gene 
Xelley  were  brought  into  Jackeon  la  special 
gueau  for  the  oooealaa  aadi  spoke  < 
need  for  publio  edtieHlesi  epise%  u  r 
Some  ea-eenrleemen  who  had  beei 
In  eountrtee  where  mnaviun  ab<  . 
ported  on  what  prlcea  civiiuiui  were  payini 
for  ri..M,iMg,  food,  r  "■'  '^'its.    They  testified 
put  att  the  '  were  grateful  for 

whnt  ui'A  did  for  uirit  lamiliea  by  Seeptni 
prlcea  In  line. 

"Ilerebante  pointed  up  the  Isetfimj  of 
eenrloaBMn  in  their  window  duptaye.  They 
priced  175  men's  aulU  aa  thet  are  priced  In 
Prance  at  1400  oi>>"«  ktorea,  haberdasherlfta, 
food  atorea.  L.  and  ipeclalty  shops 

-  nted   in  Mer* 

also  di' ;  ,.-   thi'y 

were  afler  World  War  l  mikI  gMve  e«MnuareUve 
postwar  U  prlees.'* 

WHAT  IS  IWyLATMllI 

"It  was."  eonclut'  t                      i|» 

ful  preaentailon  b\  le 

Story.    Itiere  are  1                    n, 

iBlftUott  eaA  eofli*  ■")■  •4 

fi  i>«     u 
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;;.'--r' ;..i:.*i    w;,':,    fcy    t-lng    cut 


r:..^ke    J. rices    lesi 


car.    r  tr.e 

of   tr.p    (.    -.r.;,-  ■.■::?    '■C'T.e, 
contr    ..  t;  .•'     ;  ■     ;,    :  ::.;i-.    • 
t. 

V,.-   V,    .,  ^.-r   -A. .it  minolJ  City  v,:::   b«    'he 
ft:  ;  uve  the  opportunity  to   r   >.:•'     :.• 

c;   ...c -t  dramatic  event*. 
Sincerely, 

J    :   M;?K 


Our  Service  Men  and  Women  Should  Be 
Brought  Home  More  Rapidly 

LX  1 LN  - i'_'N   (  'i-    P. EM.AP.KS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  i<£-pP KcENTATIVES 

M  -'Hl'-i\    O  tober  2l>.  19i5 

M:  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  liie  Army 
an.i  .Wf.s  authorities  mu-t  txert  greater 
efforts  toward  b:::.'^.:  -'  t;v  ervicemen 
horr.f. 

W  are  now  ;.'  p-  .,ce  with  the  world. 
There  .iw  (;.:•  •■  i}:i;i  principles  and  facts 
that  V...-  r.:-.i-\   n.>t  i->:-cet  ■ 

First.  Tr:-'  Arr;p:ic;in  i>-ople  are  defi- 
nitely oppo-t  d  to  mfatary  government. 

Second.  In  tunes  of  national  danger 
the  American  nfople  have  never  failed 
to  rally  instantly  to  their  country's  de- 
fen.se. 

Third  When  the  danger  is  over  the 
serv.t  i  !v.' '.  :r;  t;;i  rively  \vant  to  return 
to  t!u;.  l.'.::i'-.^  ui.d  their  families,  who 
are  equally  anxious  to  receive  them. 

Servicenv  :.  ;>:.  ;  a::  >  i  ■..-;  alike  in  war- 
time Invaliv  clf  it.  ii  '.:.e  plans,  decisions 
,ir.  ;  .<.a:<  -;y  of  our  military  and  naval 
C(irr.m.inv!<Tb.  But  when  the  war  is  over 
th-  i)r  blems  of  peace  become  para- 
mount. Since  the  family  is  the  basis  of 
Amrrican  life  tl'.r  rap:d  restoration  of  the 
Anu:n  an  Limiiy  b*  ■  !in>-  our  first  great 
,)( .i('":rne  respr.:,>.i;iLt.:. .  Millions  of 
i)!,r  Saniilies  ha-.-'  }>■(  ome  c;;-;;;pted  and 
siuiilt-r.-'d.  The  mi.i'a; ;.  ,t:.d  i.aval  au- 
thorities therefore  owe  the  servicemen 
and  their  farrn'l''^  and  the  country  a  duty 
to  subordinivi*  ■■>..'.  other  activities  to  the 
task  of  rt-tj.:^::.;  the  flighting  men  to 
their  home  inimediately.  I  recognize 
that  this  i.s  .-.  ciTicult  task  and  that  is 
more  tie  :  ■  r-  i;  fi  r  ;;:;•- •diate  action 
and  t.:r  nir.--  !:!i  :-  :',  c:!-  it  possible. 
Th"  tailure  of  urw  Cf-niobilizing  officer 
lij\Vf\er  slight,  (.tr.r.  >•   m-  C'i:v;inned. 

While  generally  s;  -  ,:.;:;.,  n:  -;  of  the 
demobilizing  officer'^  m.iv  y.ave  performed 
their  dutie.s  in  accoriai;  •  with  instruc- 
tion.s.  yet  there  ha-  i)e»  r.  a  I'rriflc  lacJc 
of  system  and  f  oordinatior:  r  ;r.:^r.j 
through  the  wh'  :•  ;:  era:::  T:>Te  ha.- 
been  too  much  a  :."■  :  :ic»  :  ;  :;-id  regu- 
lations which  snyi..<  !.■:  A:::.;,  di.-cipline. 
This  is  not  a  maiu:  o:  A;:ny  riociphne. 
It  is  a  matter  of  natural  h  .iv.a::  >  motion- 
m.ak;r;t:  them.-cl'.  •  -  rr..i:, .!■•-:  ;;:  ti.-,'de-:re 
of  t:,-'  b(n->  to  [Ao  hum".  Tl.v  matter 
must  ;>    y.ir.dled  according, ly 

S!:.i;p  i::-:c^m  by  many  Mtmbers  'f 
Ci:;^:  ■-  ■  :::.■:•  id. r.s.  myself,  have  brr>;;eht 
many  c*"-:rabl'.'  chan-;'\s  ;:-;  plar:-  and  ;ri 
the  m,^t;:n(i~  of  carryuv:;  t^.em  od'. 
Point  rcqu:ren:enti  i:.t'.e   been  i-'d^./ad 


drar.ically.  Tran.'pG.-tai^on  Las  been 
.'■peeded  up  and  a  marked  change  of  at- 
titudes ]:as  been  noticed  m  the  actions 
ef  demobilizing'  cSc'rs  and  agencies. 
Bu:  th'.re  is  yet  macn  room  l)V  :mprove- 
rri'iant.  I  receive  many  ■  i-'ified  com- 
plaints from  servicem-:n  lia,:n  all  parts  of 
tiie  world.  These  complaints  indicate 
tiiat  there  i-  innr-  !,!  ::-.  ■  to  be  attached 
to  the  .'system  r !  d*  ni'  t;...zation  and  the 
methods  em;  .»  i  than  with  the  per- 
sonal conduct  (.1  111'  demobilization  of- 
ficers. 

For  instance  a  number  of  Ohio  men 
with  long  overseas  service  and  with  point 
credits  varying  from  90  to  125  ha\-e  been 
sine  -Au.  i>t  trying  to  secure  their  dis- 
charge. Alter  serving  3 '2  years  in  the 
Army  most  of  which  was  in  the  African 
and  European  campaigns  they  were 
brought  back  and  landed  in  an  eastern 
port  in  August.  After  a  furlough  home 
to  Ohio  they  were  brought  back  to  the 
eastern  port  and  then  sent  to  a  California 
camp  to  be  demobilized.  After  waiting 
there  for  weeks  they  were  finally  proc- 
essed but  have  waited  additional  weeks 
for  transportation,  and  are  still  there. 
During  their  stay  and  by  way  of  adding 
to  their  mental  anguish  they  report  that 
they  have  seen  contingents  where  men 
had  only  60  and  70  points  come  in  to 
that  same  i,  .imp  and  receive  their  dis- 
charge papers  and  their  transportation 
back  to  New  England  and  to  Florida  with 
no  great  delay  while  they,  the  battle- 
scarred  veterans,  are  still  waiting. 

My  "Tiail  also  discloses  that  the  de- 
mobilization in  the  European  theaters 
and  in  the  Pacific  is  being  subject  to  some 
criticism.  The  men  complain  that  de- 
mobilizing officers  are  inefficient  and  un- 
cooperative. Charges  are  openly  made 
that  priorities  are  given  to  some  to  the 
prejudice  and  disadvantage  of  others 
who  are  much  more  deserving.  Men  with 
long  service  and  men  with  children 
should  not  be  discriminated  against. 
Charges  are  also  made  that  men  are 
afraid  to  demand  their  rights  under 
threats  that  they  may  be  sent  overseas 
or  to  undesirable  assignments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  military  end  naval 
officers  charged  with  the  responsibility 
lor  the  demobilization  of  our  service  men 
and  women  should  put  first  things  first 
as  they  did  when  they  were  waging  the 
war  so  successfully.  They  should  insist 
that  this  task  be  done  immediately  and 
that  it  be  done  fairly.  This  is  no  time 
for  excuses.  Parades  and  pageantry 
should  be  subordinated  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  American  family  life  and  to 
giving  our  fighting  men  a  chance  to  come 
home  and  in  many  cases  to  see  a  son  or 
fiauh-pr  that  they  have  never  seen. 

B  aiding  up  an  Army  and  Navy  with  a 
big  war  on  are  entirely  different  from  de- 
mobiiizmr  an  Army  in  peacetimes. 
Nothin-:  :..  ...a  bv  omitted  in  our  efforts 
to  bring  our  boys  and  girls  back  home  as 
fast  as  humanly  possible.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  my  part.  I  Invite  my  con- 
stituents to  continue  to  write  me. 

The  present  temper  of  the  House  of 

Hep:•e.-^e^tati^es  is  to  pass  the  Reed  bill 

ul.ah  provides  for  the  discharge  of  all 

'iviomen  who  have  served  honorably 

I. :  IS  nv  itths  or  more. 


Iht'  Public  Hai  a  SiAe 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

H[A   R.-\LPH  ,A  G.A.MBLE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  2, 1945 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me.  I  present  for  insertion 
in  the  Oongressional  Record  an  editorial 
Utled  "The  Public  Has  a  Stake"  which 
appeared  in  the  Standard-Star,  pub- 
lished at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.: 

I    THE   PUBLIC    HAfl   A   STAKS 

In  th#  epidemic  of  strikes  which  has 
spread  sO  rapidly  and  so  alarmingly  over  the 
Nation,  {here  is  need  for  calm,  sober  efforts 
toward  oonciliation.  Name  calling  will  not 
help;  rather  it  will  aggravate  an  extremely 
serious  Situation.  For  while  these  strikes 
continue,  the  national  income  drops,  thereby 
reducing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  coun- 
try; at  t|ie  same  time,  consumers  are  denied 
many  household  conveniences  they  had  been 
led  to  expect  early  in  the  reconversion  pe- 
riod. Ptirther,  idleness  is  always  reflected 
In  a  heavier  drain  upon  public  funds, 
whether  unemplo3mient  insurance  benefit 
payments   or  relief  funds. 

It  was,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  that  in  the 
let-dowu  after  the  war  there  would  be  a  re- 
newed ootburst  of  controversies  Isetween  la- 
bor and  management,  largely  postponed  dur- 
ing the  War  because  both  were  then  allied 
In  common  warfare  against  a  mutual  enemy. 
But  this  postwar  period  of  controversy  can 
be  shortened  and  its  gravity  minimized  if 
all  concerned  exercise  restraint  and  toler- 
ance an(i  patience.  Certainly  no  Intelligent 
person  wants  a  knock-down-smd-drag-out 
battle  wfcerein  eventually  all  would  suffer 
loss. 

What  jeems  to  be  lost  sight  of  In  this  un- 
fortunatt  postwar  development  is  that  the 
public  has  a  great  stake  in  the  outcome. 
Those  wtto  are  neither  of  management  nor  of 
labor  unions  involved  can  suffer  severely  in 
the  struggle.  For  the  public  is  not  and  can- 
not be  a  mere  bystanr'er;  its  own  interests 
are  clostiy  intertwined.  Consider,  as  men- 
tioned, the  housewife  who  is  eagerly  await- 
ing a  nefK  carpet  sweeper  or  refrigerator  or 
washing  machine,  or  the  newly  married 
couple  studying  plans  for  a  new  home,  or 
nearly  a^  of  us  awaiting  a  new  car.  Strikes 
postpone  the  day  when  our  proper  desires 
can  be  ni^t. 

There  is  an  even  more  serious  element  to 
this  business  of  strikes.  If  the  30-percent 
increase  in  wages  is  gained,  or  any  substan- 
tial part  thereof,  the  advance  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  reflected  in  increased  prices  of 
commodities,  both  necessities  and  luxuries. 
And  where  one  group  secures  these  wage  in- 
creases, Another  group  is  by  that  same  token 
encouraged  to  make  demands,  in  order  to 
meet  ln«reased  living  costs  caused  by  the 
rise  In  frlce  of  the  commodities  produced 
by  the  first  group.  Thus,  eventually,  the 
entire  settle  of  living  costs  advances,  where- 
upon wd  have  another  series  of  strikes  to 
offset  tttis  new  increased  cost,  and  so  on 
around  tfce  dizzily  revolving  squirrel-cage  of 
inflation. 

Who  *jffers  most  In  this  sort  of  thing? 
Why,  It  ^  the  white-collar  cla£s.  comprising 
by  far  t^e  majority  of  Westchester  and  of 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Widows  and  or- 
phans dependent  upon  investments  of  their 
dead  ard  also  among  those  hardest  hit.  as 
the  purchasing  price  of  the  dollar  declines 
in  the  inflation  spiral.  The  defenseless,  the 
p^evious^y  sheltered,  the  middle-class  ofBce. 
and  professional  workers — these  are  without 
recourse  when  strikes  pvjsh  up  living  costs 


Al'i 
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and  a  national  admlxxistration  talks  Instead 
of  acting. 

M&ke  no  mistake  alxiut  it,  this  epidemic 
can  become  a  grim,  llfe-and-death  matter  to 
thousands  not  directly  Involved  in  the  nego- 
tiations. It  Is  not  solely  an  Issue  between 
the  employer  and  the  employee.  Instead,  it 
wlU,  if  permitted  to  continue,  affect  the  com- 
fort and  the  budget  of  every  American  citi- 
zen, big  or  little,  high  or  lowly  placed,  even 
the  members  of  the  unions  themselves. 


Will  There  Ever  Be  .Any  Cnort^inpf'nn  of 

Food   Effort-.' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  RLID  F.  Ml  RR.Vi 


OF  wis(.().n.s;n 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  29,  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  appears  10  be  little  co- 
ordination in  the  efforts  of  the  various 
bureaus.  They  all  seem  to  operate  on 
a  basis  of  spending  money  instead  of  co- 
operating to  furnish  food  for  the  hungry 
of  the  world. 

KRAtT  FOE  THE  HUNCRT 

It  took  the  OPA  at  least  2  months  to 
decide  what  they  were  going  to  do  about 
sauerkraut  prices.  The  WFA  had  been 
compelled  to  wait  also  to  find  out  what 
if  an3thing  the  OPA  intended  to  do  about 
the  kraut  price.  The  OPA  and  WFA 
confusion  could  have  been  avoided  if  the 
Fulmer  bill  that  passed  the  Agriculture 
Committee  in  June  of  1943  had  had  con- 
sideration or  if  the  Andresen  amend- 
ment, which  was  the  same  thing,  had 
been  adopted  in  June  1945. 

In  June  1945  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Clinton  P.  Anderson,  evidently  op- 
posed the  Andresen  amendment  so  if  he 
has  to  fry  in  the  OPA  fat  it  is  the  result 
of  the  emasculating  of  the  Andresen 
amendment. 

The  following  telegram  shows  the 
kraut  picture: 

AppurroN,  Wis.,  October  3,  1945. 
Rod  Murrat, 

Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.: 
Wisconsin  cabbage  situation  rapidly  grow- 
ing more  critical,  OPA  apparently  sitting  on 
price  ceiling  removal  and  made  no  other  price 
announcement  for  past  several  weeks.  Wis- 
consin has  nearly  6,000  cars  cabbage,  most 
of  which  could  be  used  by  Ohio-Indiana 
kraut  packers  if  assured  could  reflect  cost 
plus  freight  in  sales.  Season  now  too  late 
for  full  pack  but  if  OPA  celling  removal  made 
official  next  2  days  might  save  3,000  car  loads 
of  nearly  6.000  that  will  otherwise  rot  in 
field  with  public  demand  for  quantities  of 
kraut  In  excess  of  entU-e  crop.  Bungling 
somewhere  in  OPA  already  cost  us  thousands 
of  cars  loss  and  if  matter  isn't  rectified  im- 
mediately three-fourths  of  entire  Wisconsin 
crop  will  be  lost.  Eleven  hundred  members 
this  association  frantic  something  be  done. 
Have  spent  4  weeks  and  hundreds  of  dollars 
but  can  find  no  one  in  OPA  interested  in 
doing  anything.  Government  buying  pro- 
gram helpful  but  Inadequate  to  handle  95 
percent  of  surplus.  In  view  of  OPA  failure 
to  act  feel  we  should  have  same  protection 
a«  crops  under  Bteagall  amendment  and 
gxiaranteed  price  of  cabbage  to  farmers  915 
ihis  year  as  Government  agency  entirely  re- 
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sponsible  for  tremendous  losses  Involved 
through  inability  to  set  price.  Normal  fUl- 
ing  of  kraut  tanks  are  three  year  year;  be- 
cause of  lateness  of  season  many  be  filled  only 
once.    Salvage  oome  returns  for  our  members. 

R.  H.  Ebsrot, 
General  Manager, 
C.  S.  H.  Crops  Coopcratii^e. 

POTATOES   rOB  THI   NIEDT 

The  potato  situation  is  cited  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  our  colleague.  Clifford 
Hope,  as  one  of  of  the  delegates  to  the 
FAO  Conference  at  Quebec; 

OcTOBiR  9,  1945. 
Representative  CLnroRo  R.  Hope, 
New  House  O^J^ce  Buildtng, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Cutt:  It  appears  that  It  would  be  de-  . 
slrable  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  disposing 
Of  our  surplus  foods  at  the  FAO  Conference 
in  Quebec.  Possibly  some  of  these  countries 
could  make  use  of  potatoes,  for  example,  as 
the  surplus  seems  to  be  embarrassing  at  this 
time. 

If  $60,000,000  U  to  be  spent  on  the  domestic 
potato  program  why  could  not  that  $60.- 
000.000  be  more  profitably  spent  to  buy  de- 
hydrated potatoes  to  be  sent  to  the  hungry  of 
the  world? 

I  think  most  people  would  rather  see  this 
money  spent  for  a  food  to  bfie  sent  to  the 
starving,  at  the  same  time  it  is  t)eing  used  to 
fulfill  the  commitments. 

I   believe  the  potato  growers  of  America 
would  appreciate  your  discussing  this  situa- 
tion at  the  conference. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Reid  F.  MtnuiAT, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Here  then  is  the  situation: 

First  the  OPA's  attitude  did  not  result 
in  the  maximum  kraut  pack. 

Second.  UNRRA  made  rather  large 
purchases  of  sweetpotatoes  but  pleaded 
lack  of  funds  for  purchases  in  appreci- 
able amounts  of  Irish  potatoes. 

The  United  States  has  made  certain 
food  commitments: 

<a)  The  ones  President  Truman  made 
at  Potsdam,  which  most  every  American 
wants  to  see  fulfilled. 

<b)  The  UNRRA  commitments  for 
food  for  the  hungry. 

Third.  I  ask  if  it  would  not  be  better 
to  spend  the  money  in  purchasing  food 
for  the  needy  rather  than  spending  the 
money  on  a  program  that  does  not  pro- 
vide conservation  of  food  already  pro- 
duced. 

Fourth.  When  one  considers  the  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  tin  plate  wasted  in 
canning  a  product  like  filled  milk,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  sufficient  tin  plate 
is  not  now  available  to  can  foods  really 
needed  for  the  hungry  of  the  world.  The 
last  time  I  checked  it.  over  50.000.000 
pounds  of  tin  plate  had  been  allocated  to 
filled  milk  alone. 

Fifth.  If  the  powers  that  be  had  told 
the  kraut  makers  of  America  that  they 
would  take  a  certain  amount  of  kraut  at 
a  given  price,  and  if  the  same  powers 
would  have  told  the  potato  growers  that 
they  would  take  a  certain  amount  of 
canned  potatoes  and  dehydrated  pota- 
toes for  feeding  the  hungry  people,  these 
hungry  people  would  be  getting  much 
more  food  and  the  confusion  and  waste 
of  money  would  not  be  continuously  tak- 
ing place. 

The  hungry  people  of  the  world  will 
never  forgive  us  If  we  allow  food  prod- 
ucts to  be  wasted  that  could  just  as  well 
have  been  sent  to  them. 
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Control  of  .Atomic  Energ^y 

EXTENSION  OF  PFM    IlKb 
or 

HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

or  CALirORNTA 

IN  THE  SKN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  29.  1945 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  three 
thoughtful  articles  from  the  Washington 
Post  on  the  problem  of  atomic  energy, 
one  entitled  "Handling  '•  »  .An  v.."  by 
Marquis  Childs.  one  entitu  ;  (  n; :  oiling 
the  Atom."  by  Ernest  Llndley,  and  the 
third  entitled  '•Secrr-v  on  Weapons 
Should  Be  Abolished.'  :  -  Merlo  Pusey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom   the  Washington  Post  of  October  6, 

1945) 

Washington  Calling 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

HANDLING   THE  ATOM 

While  he  has  postponed  a  final  decision 
on  the  international  use  of  atomic  power. 
President  Truman  has  made  it  clear  that  he 
favors  some  form  of  control  through  an 
International  organization. 
-  Long  delay  on  this  decision  would  be  un- 
fortunate. While  the  uncertainty  hangs  over 
the  world  the  distrust  and  suspicion  grow. 

The  choices  that  lie  before  us  have  been 
badly  stated.  It  seems  to  me.  Those  who 
talk  about  the  "secret"'  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
and  how  we  must  keep  it,  are  bracing  them- 
selves to  resist  a  move  that  no  one  con- 
templates. 

Those  who  urge  international  control  of 
atomic  power  do  not  propose  to  rush  out  day 
after  tomorrow  and  hand  over  the  formula 
to  every  naVion  in  the  world.  That  is  an 
unfair  distortion  of  what  they  propose. 

The  most  intelligent  proposal  has  come 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  Introduced  by  Senator 
Brien  McMahon.  of  Connecticut,  who  would 
eventually  entrust  control  of  atomic  power 
to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization.  But  before  this  was  done 
careful  steps  would  be  taken  to  make  sure 
the  Security  Council  had  the  right  to  inspect 
all  plants  and  laboratories  In  every  country 
of  the  world  to  see  whether  the  agreement 
was  being  kept. 

If  the  Council  could  not  obtain  such  as- 
surances from  each  nation,  then,  presum- 
ably, the  basic  Information  on  the  method 
of  atom  splitting,  which  still  la  the  secret  of 
the  group  that  did  the  Job  In  this  country, 
would  be  witliheld.  As  President  Truman 
said  In  his  message,  the  principle  Is  no  se- 
cret. And  the  method  of  blowing  the  world 
to  pieces  will  not  long  be  our  exclusive  pos- 
session— perhaps  3  to  6  years  at  the  most. 

If  we  were  to  move  toward  sharing  this 
power  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  believe 
it  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to  wipe 
out  the  cloud  of  suspicion  and  hostility  rap- 
idly forming  on  the  international  horizon. 

We  should  have  no  illusions  about  that 
cloud.  Above  all,  it  is  separating  East  and 
West,  separating  Russia  and  the  United 
States  into  opposing  camps. 

We  are  beginning  to  deal  In  hints  and 
threats.  On  their  side,  the  Russians  are 
Iseglnning  to  do  some  hinting  about  atomic 
fission,  and.  as  we  have  learned,  the  Rus- 
sians never  do  anything  without  a  purpose. 

One  broad  hint  was  recently  overlooked. 
The  information  bulletin  published  by  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington  ■-vr';  drvoted 
In  considerable  part,  one  day  h  > :  v  » <-k.  to 
Russia's  scientific  achievements.  In  the 
ccurse    of    a    revealing    article    titled    "Can 
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F....e:^?    B:;    T  ..rvj''.'"    A.    J  T",    ri.-'-'Ctor   of 
t:,»'  r^.yalco-Technlcal  Instlfae        :  thla  to 

£&  J  - 

"Bv  way  of  Illustration.  I  can  cite  an  ex- 

rp',/:  ,.  f  :.  ;  -A:.  '. ,",  Mf.  .  1330,  at  a  time 
['...,:.  .::  c  ;;.-ry  '-v  .  5T.;i  comparatively 
poor  and  eveiythlng  v  .  ^  ng  directed  to- 
v-arr!  the  rulflllment  <  :  • :  ■  r.rst  5-year  plan. 
Mv  colleajrues  at  the  Physlco-Technical 
Ii.i.iiute  and  I  thotight  li  e&sentlal  to  bep-.n 
work  on  the  atomic  nucleus.  We  were  wor- 
r>.'.  \  V  v-.  because  It  was  the  middle  of 
•;        ,,-    A    .n  appropriations  for  our  work 

.1  .  ;y  been  made,  and  the  new  research 
V.  ; ,:  :<-■  iiad  outlined  required  an  additional 
•xpendlture  of  several  hundred  thousand 
rubles. 

"I  went  to  Sergei  Orjonlkldze,  who  was 
'-'-.-,:rman  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  National 
E  my.    put    the    matter    before    him    and 

in  literally  10  minutes  left  his  office  with  an 
ordet  signed  by  him  authorizing  the  sum. 
Once  started,  we  continued  work  on  the 
atomic  nucleus  for  15  years,  an  essential  part 
of  our  plan." 

That  IB  pretty  plain.  That  says,  almost  In 
•o  many  words,  that  Russia  Is  a  rich  and 
powerful  country  geared  to  go  to  work  Im- 
mediately on  any  technical  or  sclehtiflc 
problem. 

We  may  not  believe  It.  But  the  Impor- 
tant thing  Is  that  Russia  '.v.(;.-'=  '  ,s  \n  under- 
stand Just  that,  Buspksi.:.  fttcs  n  Itself, 
and  wUl  until  we  try  to  find  a  cure. 


IFrcm  the  Washington  Post  of  September  24, 

i.'4.'> 
C'svR    riTN,;    -.y.r  Ato.m 

,  i':-  Vr-f-:-    I  xifiipy) 
Tiir   ^:'^:  ^i;    r;  rp    :'    '.at. 
Two  of  the  propijsals  car.ccn.i:.^  r   :.'■    ',    .f 
Rtcm'.c  energy  now  before  Coiigre;.-!  .i; '    ;    .rr  ./ 
;  !r.  ;:..:..    y      l;.oy   v.     ;kl  do  no  more  than 
t ,  ■.    ',,       i.  •       ■;•.;.■    the    problem    and 

:      r..  .-.;■'.•   ::      :;;:;. ei.ci.rions. 

^^''...i:  r  V.\NDKN!;rTtt.  ,s  :Ts. '!',!♦ '.on  ■w-^'ii'.d  cre- 
fi,-'"  a  '-.'.nt  con'i:-,;-, -r-^'  •  :  ^■;.<  .Mi':!ii  .'ts  of 
e;i'  ::,  H  ':<'  ^  .  b>'  .!' i'  .:.*•■';  bv  •.->'  1';  -.dent 
;■■-  'eirr.  Tf  ■  :  ::;•■  bt'::.i'r  ;i:,,i  :.:.v  ;-j:''aker. 
,' f  •  .,'.  :  Li'.r.r.r  iH^.^iM.-i  w.uld  create  a 
r,:(  .i^  (  ::;ir.:.  .1  r.  i  .'  ^■t'•.l■r;  composed  of 
i:.e  (.■:..(■:'  Ju:',i'e  •  1  T:,f  V:..  t  d  fclates.  the 
<  h, »;.'■::. r:;  :  '  :,<'  M.l.'.iJV  h:,,;  N,>v,il  Affairs 
C'^rr.m.' ■''?>  *;'  'he  '.w,.!  H  ux'";,  u  rtpresenta- 
t:vp  ct  '.r.c  Prcs'.i'iCi.- .  i,:i(i  .i  re;  ;■•  iP:ratlve 
(f   iruliis'Tv   \'.i;.>  ;-ia:l    a   fi,<r*.    \::   iiiv   dr".  elop- 

A  t:'.;!'!'.  pr"'  r  ■>''•  ^^'•'  s«'"..i'  r  }-.K '.■■'..'■  u '■>; . 
c  -es  fvir' ^i'^.'',  I:  w/u.J  si-:  i;p  a  ;',.<•.  ;,,.  i 
l>,..:d  ..;  i  :.T  :  r";:.;:'  »'\[  (..:  a  c;.,u  :;.  .:; 
app'  .i.tfi!  t.  V  t;.r  I'-Tf-:  :•::<■:.'  .i:.d  c^  :  :::::-:  '. 
by  t!^e  ><■:;, .-i'  v.\  C.\'.:v.vl  •  ;!it'frs  ~':.r  S' i  - 
retar:*',-  '  .i  b;.j''',  War,  'ne  N.tsy.  C' m.riit  :  '' 
find  lab  r.  a:-d  '.'..r  A't-mey  Ge::e:.i. -- .i;,.l 
i:-.e  C':;.tirn;.i::  of  '.::(•  Ft'C\i:.'A  P>"A-t'r  C  :n- 
i:;:-s;'  ;i  I:  -a  .i.ui  ri'fiiie  tlip  ^vi.irAl  duties 
(  :  Tli.s  biard,  w;::,-h  wuiilU  UiCiiide  further 
:p>e.irch  v.i.d  fxp«.-ruii«.':.t  Ir^  T;.e  field  of 
a;un.;;  etiei'Ky  It  '.". ciiild  pre  cv.^of  penalties 
for  unautho:  .Zfxl  pr  <:v!'''. .i  d,  Transport,  or 
T:,«r  rf  a*.:"n''.: '  er.iTjy  ar'.l  ir:t':rri;ii3  or  p.'- 
1i'.  .*•:■:  p:  tl  ire'.i  U;':;  ^  r.f  a:j  ■:  atomic  kl- 
fr^"-\    .:..l  :    r  'he  n:,.i';:  !:■  .ri/ffi  c;i^i.l   >l.;>'   i,-: 

'I':;:!*  M  M;.!.  :.  p:  .  p..>.il  a.^-  ;.,■■■.  Ks  f  -i^var  : 
!..  '!;r  :.i\!  t,:5V':  ;;;•:'  ;:.  tcr:.,;:  .^  .h.lI  r-'ir,:..  . 
<:f  the  !  :■•(;.:.•; -,:  ,:!.:,;  :;■  p.:  .I'li  :i  >  '  a\."m;c 
oner^-:  ,  I;  would  e:T:p.  wcr  the  :;,tt.i'n,Ll 
b.a:;:  '.  c  ;,':■;  to  er.'er  i:uo  acrwmcr.'s 
u-ith  the  Sfc-;r:;y  C.:;;:;ri:  ot  the  Vni-fd  N,.- 
tlons  '''r  ;he  licer.sir..:;  -:•!  research  a;.d  expf"".- 
ment  wltli  ati  nr.c  e:.ers:T  and  of  the  pr.iUu~- 
tl.ih  arui  u.-e  of  atomic  enerey. 

Sor..-.'-:r  WcMtiioN-  stiptUates.  h^iwever 
Th.-it  ar-.Y  such.  a»rreempr.is  with  the  becuri'y 
C'-ur.i '.I  should:  (1)  be  approved  by  O.r:- 
i.'rtt.s  |2»  pr,  '.  ;de  that,  all  other  natic.s 
rh,. '.hd  turn  over  to  the  Security  C,:uhCii  all 


Information  wh'.'-'r. 


lti.->pe<  I    ',^1 
tlons  of  w; 
developrr.*    " 
armamer  • 

Senat(  r  M 
of  the  coi.^r 


*]:<'-  :..-7e  concerning  re- 
r  - :.-  :■    •;:"  ftt  o'  ■">f  arma- 
:-::  :1   ■']     FT ---■-de  that 
::  '.•■:.  :o.-  '■■  iccess  to  and 
Lil>'  rat.^rles.  and  opera- 
kind  relating  to  research. 
:*v>.cture  and  produption  of 
■.It ions  of  war." 
N  may  be  somewhat  ahead 
il  procession.    Most  of  the 
Members  will  v  ant  to  give  the  whole  question 
thorough  study  before  taking   a  first  step. 
But  the  present  Congress  can  hardly  escape 
setting  up  some  kind  of  national  board  of 
control,  with  authority  to  direct  further  re- 
search and  development,  but  also  with  safe- 
guards for  secrecy.    And,  In  the  firm  view  of 
some  of  our  w  .   •   public  men,  the  United 
States — and  Briialn  and  Canada — should  not 
long   delay    the   formulation    of    policies   for 
the  international  control  of  atomic  energy. 
The  scientists  seem  to  be  agreed  that  the 
bomb  could  be  duplicated  by  another  nation, 
starting  from  scratch,  In  a  few  years — prob- 
ably not  more  than  5  years,  probably  less. 
The    choice    now    is    between    national — or 
United  States-Brltl-sh-Canadlan — control  and 
no  contr  "      Within  a  few  years  It  will  be 
between  trf*    -ve  international  control  or  no 
control.     If  an  effort  to  establish  effective 
international  control  is  delayed.  It  may  come 
too  late     W'f  rr.lght  not  even  know  that  our 
feat  had  been  duplicated  until  atomic  bombs 
dropped  on  us.     Moreover.  Indications  that 
the    United    States    or    the    United    States- 
Brltlsh-Canadlan    combination    was    Intent 
upon  keeping  the  atomic  bomb  a  secret  as 
long  as  possible  would,  as  Senator  McMahon 
has  pointed  out,  breed  distrust. 

The  conclusion  becomes  Inescapable  that 
the  United  States.  Britain,  and  Canada 
shovild  soon  declare  their  intentions.  A 
proffer  of  the  bomb  and  Its  attendant  secrets 
to  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
would  have  to  be  conditional.  Senator  Mc- 
Mahon's  bill  has  indicated  at  least  some  of 
the  essential  conditions. 


[From  the  Washington  Post  of  October  2, 

1945] 

Secrect  On  Weapons 

(By  MerloPusey) 

EHOUU)  BE  AfOUSHES 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  atomic  bomb? 
Discussion  of  that  subject  is  spinning  so 
fast  and  furiously  and  gathering  so  much 
confusion  as  it  goes  that  It  seems  almost  a 
crime  to  give  It  further  momentum.  Since 
It  is  the  biggest  issue  that  the  world  Is 
likely  to  face  in  the  next  decade,  however. 
r.r.v  effort  to  strip  It  down  to  fundamentals 
;..    old    oe    \-  !  icomed. 

Mu  .;  o:  ihe  discussion  has  gone  askew,  in 
n  .  '  i^  ;nlon.  because  It  is  directed  to  the 
e.vlng  away  the  atomic-bomb 
i'lestlon  arouses  emotions  and 
o  re  basic  Issues.  It  could  as- 
>  )•  .:  .ficance  only  If  we  were  trying 
n  ,.ir  h  a:,  .  :'.irther  development  of 
i.d  to  h.duce  all  other  peoples 
to  do  llkcwl.?e.  But  no  one  I  know  of  is 
thirkl:.::  -rrlously  of  any  such  proposal. 
T'.e  t^;i  orral  a^umptlon  is  that  science 
.;;  ;.  w  move  heaven  and  earth  to  harness 
a  :::.':  power,  as  it  previously  harnessed 
;  ■  power,  for  industrial  and  commercial 
This  necessarily  means  that  atom 
'.hs  w.".  t.'  brought  into  the  light  of 
Ser.a;  r  McMahon  bit  the  nail  on 
c:i;i  h;.*  AtSiC  'Ao.en  he  asked.  "How  in 
the  r..i;ne  of  :r,:y.on  sense  could  we  make 
ahv  p<>hott.nre  u:o  of  It  and  keep  it  secret 
ar.vway  ?  ■ 

We  nv.;,<t  ?':ir^  t^.£^.,  7.\:h  the  fact  that  If 
thu  kr.L  A  r  -  .s  to  be  urlllzcd  for  the  bene- 
fit of  noi:.:-;  :.c  1*  rar.rc*  be  hidden  tmder 
•  bii^lvl,     Soon  ^y  -ao  ou  Ihiply  that  atomic 


que^t.oh  0 
fcerrct,  TV, 
oV.-  o'lrr-s  • !, 
POKM-  t'r>   i  ■ 


atorh.c  puwer 
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power  should  be  reserved  for  destructive  pur- 
poses only.  I  think  Senator  McMahon  is  100 
percent  right  in  asstiming  that  the  American 
people  would  never  tolerate  such  a  policy. 
Even  if  It  were  possible  to  prevent  other  na- 
tions not  now  sharing  the  secret  from  obtain- 
ing It,  which  it  Is  not.  the  Idea  of  bottling 
up  the  formula  for  release  of  atonic  energy 
over  any  extensive  period  of  time  must  b« 

discarded- 

But  the  argument  on  the  other  side — that 
we  should  hasten  to  give  away  the  atomic- 
bomb  secret— is  equally  untenable.  Suppose 
we  should  open  our  files  and  equipment  to 
Inspection  by  Russian,  French,  and  Chinea* 
experts  tcmcrrow  and  Impart  to  them  every- 
thing we  know  obout  atomic  power.  Would 
such  blind  generosity  automatically  prevent 
other  countries  from  tislng  atomic  power 
against  hb?  Of  course  not.  The  result  would 
probably  be  to  give  the  Russians,  for  example, 
more  knowledge  than  we  have,  for  they  would 
add  all  the  Information  developed  here  to 
the  data  assembled  through  their  own  inde- 
pendent research. 

Instead  of  talking  loosely  about  giving  our 
secret  a^ay.  therefore,  we  ought  to  be  u«lng 
it  in  thl»  period  of  its  novelty  to  minimize 
the  dangers  of  future  atomic  warfare.  Sena- 
tor McifcHON  has  the  best  formula  I  have 
seen.  What  his  bill  proposes  is  the  abolition 
of  military  secrecy  among  the  United  Na- 
tions. Ttie  governments  in  possession  of  the 
atomic-bomb  secret  would  turn  it  over  to  the 
Security  Council  in  return  for  all  the  infor- 
mation that  other  nations  possess  on  weapons 
of  war. 

Of  course,  the  agreement  would  have  to 
be  applicable  to  future  discoveries  as  well  as 
present  knowledge.  It  would  create  a  com- 
mon pool  of  military  information  among  the 
great  powers.  The  next  logical  step  wculd 
be  an  agreement  forbidding  the  use  of  ato- 
mic weapons  In  tny  possible  futtire  war.  as 
use  of  pcison  gas  is  now  forbidden  by  inter- 
national convention,  or,  If  that  fhould  prove 
impossible,  rigidly  limiting  the  manufacture 
of  atomic  weapons. 

The  toey  to  futtire  world  security  must 
necessarily  be,  however,  the  lifting  of  all 
secrecy  bs  to  weapons  among  the  armed 
powers.  It  is  to  be  assumed  that  Germany 
and  Japan  will  be  kept  disarmed.  But  in  the 
absence  of  internationalization  of  atomic 
information  and  controls,  all  of  the  other  big 
powers  viill  probably  be  in  a  position  a  decade 
hence  to  wipe  out  their  neighbors,  even  dis- 
tant neighbors,  without  warning.  Without  a 
common  pool  of  military  Information  and  a 
rational  understanding  among  them,  the  only 
feasible  course  for  any  one  of  them  wctold 
be  intensive  research  and  large-scale  produc- 
tion of  Ireapons  Infinitely  more  dead>y  than 
the  bomlis  which  laid  Hlrtjshlma  and  Naga- 
saki low. 

Secrecy  would  goad  each  nation  to  the  ut- 
most eftirts  to  avoid  possible  annihilation. 
Russia  tB  said  be  already  whipping  up  her 
Bcientifle  research  In  feverish  haste.  Unless 
we  can  Bucceed  in  bringing  about  an  open 
defense  iystem  among  the  United  Nations,  we 
shall  not  know  whether  the  atomic  bombs 
Russia  Is  certain  to  develop  will  be  more 
powerful  than  our  own.  We  shall  live  In 
fear  and  distrust,  as  evei-y  other  people  must. 
The  logical  outcome  of  such  a  state  of  ten- 
sion would  be  an  eanh-shaklng  attack  by 
the  nation  suffering  from  the  greatest  fear 
complex. 

The  loast  we  can  work  for  in  these  circum- 
stances is  an  open  defense  system,  with  the 
Security  Council  regularly  inspecting  all  mili- 
tary establishments  and  all  sotircea  of  in- 
formation on  new  weapons.  It  would  be 
futile  and  self-defeating  to  ask  more.  And 
to  trade  our  secret  for  less  would  leave  the 
world  without  a  foundation  on  which  future 
sectirity, could  be  built. 
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Federal  Grants  to  State  and  Local 
Governments 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^iARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J  C^CHPW 

OF  MissQun: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  29.  1945 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
not  a  Member  of  Congress  who  does  not 
receive  appeals  for  a  balanced  Budget. 
At  the  same  time  we  also  receive  letters 
from  home  urging  us  to  support  new 
authorizations  for  appropriations.  The 
most  recent  example  was  the  $550,000,000 
grant  for  airports.  That  bill  provided 
the  States  and  municipalities  should 
match  the  Federal  grant.  The  question 
is,  Can  we  continue  to  pass  such  legisla- 
tion and  ever  reach  the  goal,  a  balanced 
Budget,  unless  we  raise  by  taxation  the 
money?  It  should  also  be  remembered 
when  the  State  matches  a  Federal  grant 
it  too  can  only  secure  the  money  either 
by  selling  bonds  or  taxation.  Therefore, 
the  people  who  must  pay  the  bill  are 
called  upon  to  pay  by  both  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments.  We  have  pend- 
ing a  number  of  bills  that  provide  Fed- 
eral aid  and  for  new  projects  that  will 
cost  billions  of  dollars  if  enacted  into 
law. 

Legislation  providing  for  Federal  aid 
and  Federal  grants  is  always  very  pop- 
ular. It  is  hard  to  remember  when  we 
have  started  a  Federal-aid  project  that 
we  have  ever  repealed  the  law.  You  have 
bills  pending  providing  for  Federal  aid 
to  stop  river  pollution.  Federal  aid  for 
education,  as  well  as  additional  Federal 
aid  for  vocational  education.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  wants  a  half 
billion  dollars.  We  have  increased  our 
appropriation  for  Federal  aid  for  roadS. 
There  are  provisions  for  public  housing, 
aid  for  aeronautical  experiments.  They 
want  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for 
health  programs  of  all  kinds,  also  Fed- 
eral aid  for  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional hospitals  in  the  States  and  the 
cities,  and  many  others  that  I  could  men- 
tion. 

Very  recently  there  came  to  my  desk 
a  very  strong  appeal  from  a  chamber 
of  commerce  urging  me  to  support  a  bill 
that  would  have  set  up  three  laboratories 
as  well  as  plants  to  provide  research  and 
manufacture  by  the  Government  that 
would  result  in  the  production  of  a  bet- 
ter fertilizer.  We  all  know  that  one  of 
the  outstanding  organizations  In  the 
United  States  that  is  always  demanding 
a  reduction  in  expenditures  as  well  as  a 
reduction  in  taxes  is  the  National  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  its  affiliates.  Like- 
wise, they  demand  that  the  Government 
stop  competing  with  private  industry.  I 
answered  the  letter  and  in  my  reply  told 
them  of  the  demands  made  upon  us  by 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  its  affiliates  for  reduction  in 
expenditures  and  taxes.  I  pointed  out 
that  we  could  not  do  both  and  if  we 
could  I  would  like  to  have  them  advise 
me  how  it  could  be  done,  but  up  to  this 
time  I  have  not  received  a  reply. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  that  letter, 
however,  was  that  they  not  only  favored 


the  bill  but  the  letter  stated  the  only 
objection  of  the  chamber  was  that  it  did 
not  provide  for  10  manufacturing  plants 
and  laboratories  rather  than  3. 

From  time  to  time  I  call  upon  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  for  a  statement  in 
reference  to  expenditures  for  Federal 
grants  to  States  and  local  governments. 
I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  together  with  a 
statement  of  expenditures,  and,  under 
the  permission  granted  me.  I  include  it 
as  part  of  my  remarks.  It  follows: 
Executive  Office 
OF  THE  President, 

BtTREAU   OF    THE    BtTDGET, 

Washington.  D.  C,  Octoher  25.  1945, 
Hon,  John  J.  Cockean, 

House  of  Reprnsentatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cochran:  In  accordance  with 
your  request  of  October  15,  1945,  we  are 
sending  you  herewith  two  copies  of  a  state- 
ment of  expenditures  for  Federal  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  the  fiscal 
years   1944  and   1946. 

The  compilation  is  similar  to  that  sent 
you  July  19,  1944,  except  that  the  data  are 
limited  to  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  for  which 
only  estimated  expenditures  were  available 
at  that  time. 

The  payments  are  classified,  first,  as  to  type 
of  grant:  Regular,  shared  revenues,  war,  and 
emergency  works  and  relief;  and  second,  un- 
der each  of  these  headings,  according  to 
major  functions.  It  is  believed  that  this 
form  of  presentation  of  the  data  will  pro- 
mote their  usefulness. 

Not  classified  as  grants  for  the  purpose  of 
this  tabulation  are  the  contribution  ($6,000,- 
000  annually)  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  several  minor  items,  such  as  education 
and  health  of  Indians. 

I  hope  this  information  meets  your  needs. 
If  there  Is  anything  further  we  can  do,  please 
let  me  know. 

Very   truly  yotirs. 

P.  J.  Lawton, 
Administrative  Assistant. 

Statement  of  expenditures  for  Federal 
grants  to  State  and  local  goi^ernments:  /Is- 
cal  years  1945  and  1944,  general  and  special 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


Hc: 


\\RiGHT?.VI^;.\N 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  October  29,  1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in 
the  summer  of  1940,  many  American  edi- 
torial writers  had  the  foresight  to  cry 
out  afrainst  the  dangers  of  the  coming 
war.  and  to  try  to  warn  the  Nation  to 
arm.  For  far  too  long,  their  clear- 
sighted warnings  fell  on  deaf  ears  in 
Washington, 

Today  they  are  once  more  lifting  their 
voices  against  a  danger  that  can  wreck 
our  Nation  as  thoroughly  as  occupation 
by  a  robbing,  burning  enemy  army;  the 
.specter  of  uncontrolled  inflation.  In  the 
hope  that  some  of  their  wise  warnings 
will  this  time  reach  more  receptive  ears, 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  wish  to  include  two  editorials  from  my 
home  State  of  Texas  on  this  subject. 
One  is  written  by  the  able  editor  of  the 
.*^,:  "•:  T"x  .  Statesman,  and  appeared 
uu  uc.uoer  16,  1945.  The  other  is  the 
equally  clear-sighted  warning  of  the 
Mar.shall  News  Messenger,  of  October  25. 
1945: 

[From  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Statesman  of  Octo- 
ber 16,  1945] 

MUST  INTLATION  GO  INTO  BL'ILOIKG  OF  NATION  S 
HOMES,  TOO? 

Congressman  Wbight  Patman  has  lashed 
out  vigorously  in  the  housing  controversy, 
demanding  that  more  ccureXuI  study  and  less 
Impulsiveness  te  given  the  situation  before 


preclpitaite  action  Is  taken  which  may  weaken 
the  national  economy. 

The  tontroversy.  In  the  view  of  the- 
TexavkaAa  Congressman,  has  become  so 
heated  «iat  it  obscures  most  of  the  funda- 
mental iacts.  It  is  high  time,  he  says,  that 
all  sidef  consider  how  much  material  we 
have  with  which  to  build  homes,  and  hCT<v 
much  thiey  will  seU  for.  The  present  inflated 
market  ^or  homes  Is  a  danger  sigiial  that 
must  be(  heeded. 

Most  bersons  can  be  fully  in  accord  with 
the  fundamental  objective  of  building  homes 
as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  built.  But  the  by- 
product«  of  a  program  which  also  entaUs  the 
lifting  Of  all  price  controls  completely  dis- 
regards the  danger  of  uncontrolled  Inflation. 

Responsible  leaders  In  the  materials  and 
construction  industries  agree  that  a  serious 
danger  }o  the  country  pxtsts  in  the  present 
housingi  situation.  The  most  bitter  oppo- 
nents ot  hovislng  price  control  admit  that  the 
building  industry  has  a  critical  shortage  of 
materials— -lumber,  pipe,  brick,  and  scores  of 
other  Itims.  Both  lumber  and  stepl  are  on 
the  veri  of  going  back  on  the  WPB  critical 
list.         j 

The  ptessure  for  housing,  the  pressure  of 
wartima  savings  comprising  a  purchasing 
power  ntever  before  present  In  the  Nation's 
history  Is  tremendous  and  dangeroiis  without 
control  <)n  prices.  And  imtil  these  materials 
get  more  closely  in  line  with  demand,  we  are 
going  tasee  $6,000  homes  costing  $10,000.  and 
a  period  sometime  ahead  when  deflationary 
influenqes  which  always  follow  a  boom  will 
leave  tllelr  owners  holding  the  sack.  The 
record  if  the  last  depression  demonstrates 
this  In  terms  of  billions  of  dollars. 

What  the  Nation  needs  and  must  have 
Is  less  itapulsiveness.  less  agitation  ly  some 
element  who  want  to  make  a  financial  kill- 
ing, an4  better  planning  and  willingness  to 


see  the 


langer  for  what  It  Is. 


IProin   Ithe  Marshall    {Te%)    Morning   News 
l4essenger  of  October  25,  1945) 

INTLATION  AHE.U) 

This  tountry  faces  the  threat  of  an  In- 
flationary spiral  that  could  be  more  disas- 
trous tljan  the  depression  of  the  1930s,  for 
while  trie  depression  merely  froze  real  values 
and  paralyzed  the  Nation's  economy,  a  first- 
class,  all-out,  uncontrolled  Inflation  wotild 
wipe  oijt  all  values  beyond  recall,  and  force 
xts  to  s<Tatch. 

We  w^re  going  to  control  this  Inflation  In 
the  brate  days  of  yore.  We  were  going  to 
have  lots  of  Jobs,  heavy  production,  steady 
consumtr  dem.and.  Where  there  Is  produc- 
tion to  lease  off  consumer  demand,  free  and 
open  cctmpetltlon  keeps  values  in  line  ard 
there  id  no  inflation.  Where  you  have  100 
people  bidding  against  each  other  for  one 
Email  item,  you  have  skyrocketing  prices. 
Money  loses  Its  value,  which  is  inflation. 

Peopl^  are  uneasy  about  the  rapid  rise  in 
real-estite  prices.  They  are  soaring  upward 
at  a  fait  clip,  with  no  sign  of  abatement. 
How  colild  there  be,  with  the  demand  for 
housing:  what  it  is.  and  no  flow  of  materials 
to  construct  new  units? 

Severn  million  wartime  marriages,  plus 
a  slowad-down  wartime  building  program 
that  couldn't  even  keep  pace  with  needed 
replaceitients,  spells  a  demand  for  hotising 
that  st^asses  the  Imagination. 

Only  tone  thing  could  cure  that  situation — 
tinllmittd  materials,  an  abundance  of  labor, 
easy  credits. 

The  tnaterlals  aren't  to  be  had,  and  It 
probabl^  will  be  3  to  5  years  before  we  even 
reach  itormal  supplies.  Meantime  the  de- 
mand fbr  homes  piles  up.  and  this  demand 
sends  ji-lces  through  the  ceiling. 

Artifltial  control  of  prices  is  impossible. 
If  loopioles  could  be  found  by  the  dozens 
In  wartime,  they  cciild  be  found  by  the  hun- 
dreds Wi  peacetime,  and  the  inflationary 
spiral  w|ould  go  right  ca  up. 

That  :is  jtist  one  angle  to  the  forces  that 
are    drlilng    this   country   into    an   orgy   of 
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Inflation.  Meantime.  Congress  only  con- 
tribution toward  a  solution  Is  to  ease  the 
tax  burden,  which  is  like  pwurlng  oil  on  the 
flame. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  October  29.  1945 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  current  widespread  in- 
terest in  the  volume  and  type  of  relief 
operations  being  conducted  in  Europe,  I 
felt  that  it  would  be  significant  to  exam- 
ine the  extent  of  our  relief  activities 
after  World  War  I.  Accordingly,  I  wrote 
to  former  President  Herbert  Hoover,  ask- 
ing for  some  factual  data  on  the  subject, 
and,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
In  these  remarks  his  letter  to  me  of  Octo- 
ber 23,  1945,  together  with  certain  tables 
appended  to  that  letter: 

The  Waldorf-Astoria  Towers, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  October  23,  1945. 
Hon.  Christian   A.   Herter. 
Howe  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Congressman:   I  have  your  let- 
ter of  October  20. 

I  take  it  that  what  we  are  Interested  In 
is  the  period  after  the  armistice.  I  have 
obtained  the  figures  from  the  War  Library 
records,  and  they  are  shown  on  the  attached 

Sources  of  food  supplied 


tables.    They  do  not  Include  our  very  larg« 
operations  prior  to  the  armistice. 

You  will  see  that  the  total  relief  supplle* 
after  the  armistice  from  the  United  States  to 
the  European  continental  countries  was 
13.615.357  tons,  valued  at  $2,109,518,971,  of 
which  the  United  States  received  in  cash 
$275,581,553.  In  obligations  to  pay  $1,689,- 
783.645.  and  gave  In  charitv  $144,153,773.  In 
addition,  we  provided  4,305.330  tons  of  food 
alone  to  Britain  on  credit  to  the  amount  of 
$687,775,300.  The  charity  was  almost  wholly 
given  In  special  feeding  for  children  on  the 
Continent  conducted  separately  from  the 
general  relief.  As  the  obligations  to  pay  were 
largely  defaixlted,  therefore  it  was  nearly  all 
charity. 

There  are  several  gaps  in  this  picture. 

1.  Britain.  France,  and  Italy  include  only 
food  and  feed  that  was  financed  by  the 
United  States  Treasury.  They  purchased 
other  food  from  overseas.  It  is  probable 
that  under  our  exchange  arrangements  of 
the  time  some  of  these  purchased  supplies 
were  at  the  cost  of  our  Treasury.  What 
their  clothing,  medical,  and  miscellaneous 
supplies  (aside  from  arn\6)  from  the  United 
States  were  has  never  been  worked  out. 

It  could  fKJSsibly  be  done  by  a  study  of  our 
exports  to  these  countries  during  the  period, 
plus  our  Army  liquidation  sales. 

2.  During  the  period  November  1918  to  No- 
vember 1919,  I  coordinated  the  food  supply 
of  the  European  neutrals  with  the  whole  pro- 
pram,  but  as  these  nations  paid  cash  and 
transported  their  food  Imports,  we  did  not 
make  a  statistical  record.  The  Information 
on  their  purchases  from  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  could  be  secured  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  from  the  statistical 
reports  of  these  countries  as  to  their  imports. 
Inadequate  statistics  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions show  these  neutrals  imported  during 
the  period  from  all  quarters  about  4,000,000 
tons. 

(including  seed)    post-armistice  period   (begi 
[Metric  tons) 


You  might  get  the  Department  to  Investi- 
gate thu.  The  countries  are  Holland.  Den- 
mark. Norway.  Sweden.  Switzerland.  Portugal, 
and  Spain. 

It  Is  possible  to  get  the  exact  amounts  each 
government  paid  on  their  obligations  to  the 
United  States— which  Included  other  sup- 
plies—and by  prorating  it  to  thus  determine 
how  much  was  paid  on  food  loans.  These 
figures  could  be  secured  from  the  Treasury' 
summaries  of  the  amounts  paid  on  debts  up 
to  1932  when  all  these  countries  repudiated, 
except  Finland.  Whatever  the  amounts  were, 
they  could  be  regarded  as  cash. 

3.  The  operation  was  much  more  cgmpll- 
cated  than  appears  on  the  surface  and  will 
never  be  fully  presented  in  statistics.  For 
Instance,  we  shipped  food  from  America  Into 
the  Mediterranean  area  of  Yugoslavia  on  con- 
dition that  the  Yugoslavs  furnished  food  to 
Hungary  and  Rumania  from  their  eastern 
surplus.  Our  men  arranged  trades  In  manu- 
factured goods,  coal  and  oil,  but  we  did  not 
attempt  to  engage  a  staff  to  preserve  full 
records  of  such  barters.  We  were  satisfied 
when  the  people  got  the  food.  Some  of  theae 
trades  were  recorded  and  appear  here  as  ex- 
change of  goods.  I  suppose  if  someone  want- 
ed to,  he  could  work  out  this  European  Inter- 
food  movement— If  the  national  statistics  of 
the  countries  have  not  been  destroyed. 

A  broad  estimate  shows  that  about  27,- 
000.000  tons  of  food  and  supplies  were  im- 
ported from  overseas  after  the  armistice, 
either  under  my  direction  or  coordinated  with 
our  movement,  of  which  we  furnished  nearly 
18.000.000  tons. 

4.  This  does  not  Include  the  coal  move- 
ment. The  central  European  coal  movement 
was  coordinated  under  my  direction,  but 
overseas  coal  shipments  were  carried  on 
otherwise.  We  attempted  no  statistical  rec- 
ord of  either  movement. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Hesbzrt  Hooves. 
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President  Truman  touii  a  <. .  jura^t'  us  and 

thoroughly  aound  stand  In  recomraendlng  lo 

r      ;;ress  that   leglslutlon  be  passed  for  niiJ- 

tralnlng  of  all  physically  capable  Amer- 

i.a;i  youth  as  un  essential  to  preservation  of 
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peaco.  With  pride  In  the  manner  In  which 
the  Chief  Executive-faced  this  grave  Issue,  and 
with  genuine  and  sincere  conviction  that; 
the  course  iit  proposes  muat  t)e  followed,  the 
Times  enthusiastically  endorses  Mr.  Tru- 
man's  whole  ycuth-tralnlntf  program.     We 
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his  mind,  that  every  white  cross  over  the 
graves  of  men"  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  for  the  past  century  and  a 
half  Is  a  silent  symbol  of  a  nation's  tragi- 
cally unending  failure  to  realize  that  peace 
can  be  preserved  only  through  possession  of 
power. 

The  easy  course  would  have  been  for  Mr. 
Truman  to  pussyfoot  along  a  politically  ex- 
pedient middle-of-the-road  course  with  a 
program  which  offered  only  mild  National 
Guard  and  ROTC  expansion,  and  which  did 
not  approach  the  essentials  of  an  over-all  and 
continuing  youth-training  program.  In- 
stead the  President  strode  forth  boldly  and 
without  equivocation  along  the  straight — and 
rocky— road  that  he  feels  the  Nation  must 
travel  if  the  white  crosses  of  two  terrible 
World  Wars  of  the  past  are  not  to  be  multi- 
plied over  and  over  again  by  what  would 
become  an   inevitable  third  war. 

While  some  of  Mr.  Truman's  political  ad- 
visers felt  that  his  course  might  hurt  him 
with  some  citizen  groups,  we  believe  that 
time  Will  prove  the  contrary.  Right  now, 
every  mother  and  father,  wife  and  aweet- 
heart,  Is  thinking  of  getting  her  soldier, 
sailor,  marine,  or  coast  gtiardsman  home. 
Right  now  there  is  considerable  national 
hjrsterla  over  any  man  or  youth  being  in 
flghtlni:  uniform  a  day  longer  than  the  rela- 
Xi\f-  ■)  !:-.'  think  necessary.  Right  now; 
the  :  ■  >.y  for  military  strength  in  a  na- 
tion that  has  Just  won  time's  most  terrilile 
war  may  not  be  clear  to  vision  largely  l)e- 
foKged  with  thoughts  of  Individual  members 
rf  the  family. 

But.  right  now.  the  veterans  of  two  devas- 
tating World  War— the  men  who  fought  and 
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EUflered  aiid  won — stand  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  yiuth  military  training  as  the  one 
best  meanf  of  preventing  another  war. 

Right  notw,  the  veterans  of  these  conflicts — 
the  men  ^ho  know  from  bitter  and  bloody 
experience^— know  that  the  only  way  to  keep 
American  Jouth  of  the  futvire  from  the  hor- 
rors of  world-wide  combat  Is  to  have  it  so 
prepared  Jor  such  combat  that  no  nation 
an>-where  in  the  globe  will  dare  to  become  an 
aggressor. 

We  caniot  understand  how  any  citizen 
group — whfcther  of  the  church  or  the  laity, 
whether  ffom  the  ranks  of  labor  or  from 
the  offices  of  financiers — can  look  even  cas- 
ually at  ibe  history  of  this  Nation  or  any 
other  natifon  and  fall  to  see  that  the  vet- 
erans of  ite  two  World  War  are  right,  that 
Mr.  Trumati  and  those  who  endorse  his  pro- 
posals are  Hght,  that  no  nation  ever  can  be 
safe  from  iattack  unless  It  is  armed  to  de- 
fend Itsel?  against  attack. 

The  theory  that  national  military  weak- 
ness Is  an]  example  to  other  nations  In  the 
field  of  peace  and  that  It  constitutes  leader- 
ship towarf  international  friendship  has  been 
tested  ove^  and  over  again  in  this  Nation 
Since  thej  day  CornwalUs  surrendered  to 
George  Washington.  For  a  century  and  a 
half  It  ha4  failed — failed  continuously,  mis- 
erably, tra^cally.  and  horribly. 

The  th«ory  that  future  youth  training 
constitute!  a  lack  of  confidence  In  preserva- 
tion of  pegce  through  world  agreements  and 
orsanlzatl^ns  Is  pure  and  simple  fallacy. 
The  world;  as  a  whole  concedes  today  that 
World  War  11  followed  quickly  on  the  ending 
of  World  War  I  because  there  was  no  force 
to  keep  pe^ce. 
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The  world  as  a  whole  concedes  that  any 
success  coming  to  the  United  Nations  se- 
ctirlty  organizations  rests  largely  on  the  will- 
ingness of  those  nations  to  tise  force  to  knock 
down  aggression  and  to  preserve  peace.  Is 
not  the  same  thing  true  of  such  individual 
nations  as  ours?  The  whole  history  of  the 
world  has  shown  through  all  of  its  recorded 
pages  that  nations  that  are  prepared  are  not 
attacked  and  that  nations  unprepared  always 
are  attacked  in  time — and  if  they  continue 
unprepa  redness  after  temporary  victory, 
eventually  they  are  destroyed. 

Any  agreement  between  nations  becomes  a 
tattered  scrap  of  paper  when  a  nation  of 
aggression  decides  to  use  it  as  a  target  for 
machine-gun  practice.  Agreements — treaties, 
et  cetera — have  no  strength  of  their  own. 
They  merely  lay  down  a  course  of  proposed 
action.  That  course  Is  followed  in  exact  ratio 
to  the  physical  strength  back  of  the  words 
on  the  piece  of  paper. 

There  never  has  been  a  day  when  starry- 
eyed  idealism  and  blind  theory  could  get  to 
first  base  in  keeping  peace  between  nations. 
If  this  Nation,  and  the  world,  are  to  have 
peace,  it  must  be  won  with  the  same  type  of 
•olid,  sound,  common-sense  practicallsm  that 
won  the  war. 

President  Truman  has  proposed  a  course 
of  practicallsm.  May  the  Nation  have  the 
Vision  to  follow  It. 
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Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  selfish- 
ness is  being  practiced  by  too  many  Army 
men  in  positions  of  power  with  the  fol- 
lowing result.  If  Congres.s  does  not  cor- 
rect this  situation,  the  predicted  conse- 
quences are  at  our  door. 

''  Gehmany. 

Dear  Sir:  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  very 
bitter  and  disgusted  ex-civil lans  that  know 
I  should  have  been  home  to  wife  and  chil- 
dren some  months  ago.  Now  this  new  news 
of  lost  ships  to  us  plus  the  striking  harbor 
workers  is  the  last  straw.  I  am  not  a  foolish 
kid,  but  a  mature  man  of  37.  I  know  vhat 
the  War  Department  itself  is  putting  snafus 
in  the  way  to  slow  down  discharges  for  own 
selfish  reasons.  I  have  reached  the  place 
where  I'm  ready  to  go  to  hell  and  take  some 
of  those  responsible  for  all  this  with  me.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  you  what  you  know 
to  be  true.  Last  fall  the  papers  were  full  of 
how  many  soldiers  certain  ships  brought 
across  in  one  load.  I  was  one  of  them,  so 
I  know  it  to  be  true.  Now  these  same  ships 
are  docking  with  half  or  slightly  over  half 
the  number  of  troops  less  all  that  equipment 
we  brought  over  with  us.  Does  that  look  like 
to  anyone  but  an  idiot  that  they  are  doing 
their  very  best  to  get  vis  home?  Now  last 
winter,  no  exctiaea  were  accepted  from  us. 
It  was  give  and  do.  Now  in  return  we  get 
lies;  promises  that  they  know  are  lies  when 
given,  and  excuses. 

Have  lost  confidence  In  you  Congressmen 
to  see  we  get  Justice.  You  have  swallowed 
all  these  promisee.  Ilea,  and  false  figures  given 
out  by  those  who  delay  discharge  for  own 
selfish  interest.  I  have  a  deep  hatred  of  Army 
and  from  now  on  my  vote  ard  all  influence 
will  be  lined  up  In  opposition  to  any  measure 
for  the  armed  forces.  The  point  deal  for  the 
combat  men  was  a  kick  In  the  teeth  for  their 
reward.  Now  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  old 
men  who  was  drafud  in  early  1944  when  the 
need  was  great.    That  2-year  clatise  of  35  and 


past  helps  the  bulk  of  us  fellows  a  lot,  doesn't 
it?  Yet.  I  remember  the  big  talks  given  us  at 
Fort  Meade  and  Camp  Shanks  before  coming 
over.  The  theme  was  like  this:  "You  old  men 
are  needed  very  badly  but  as  soon  as  Germany 
is  beaten,  you  will  be  among  the  first  2,000.000 
released."  What  happened?  The  point  deal. 
No  age.  Nothing  for  the  combat  man  who 
took  the  snow,  cold.  rain,  no  focd,  no  clean 
clothes  for  months.  But  combat  men  will 
come  home  first. 

The  combat  man  is  still  the  poor  relation. 
Most  points  go  first.  They  are  in  the  Air  Corps 
and  service  vmits.  Combat  units  are  full  of 
us  replacements.  Oldest  are  dead  or  wounded. 
Now  take  Charlie  Trippie  getting  out  on  41 
points,  no  combat,  no  overseas.  While  I  am 
for  every  man  being  discharged.  I  still  reaent 
an  old  man  as  myaelf  being  held  in.  I  reaent 
being  turned  down  four  times  for  O.  C.  8. 
after  having  made  the  grade  In  everything 
except  ACC  (too  old— rejected  1 .  Yet  I  made 
a  good  private  along  with  all  those  younger 
fellows  and  no  favors  shown  because  of  age. 
The  other  way  around  a  dangerous  Job  fell 
to  me  t>ecause  of  good  common  sense.  In  fact 
I  volunteered  for  plenty  because  I  felt  younger 
fellows  would  bungle  It.  I  resent  the  fact  also 
that  most  of  the  fellows  got  a  furlough  home 
before  shipping  over  while  I.  an  old  man. 
married,  was  denied  one.  I  am  sorry.  Mr. 
MoRBisoN,  that  I  have  taken  up  your  time 
letting  some  of  this  bitter  festering  sore  out 
on  you.  But  you  know  the  true  facts  of  the 
southern  draft  boards,  as  like  this.  Young 
men  going  to  defense  works  and  transfering 
to  the  board  there  and  our  Ixjard  had  to  draw 
from  us  old  men  who  had  to  stay  with  our 
farms  and  business.  In  that  way  we  are  in 
while  a  lot  of  those  same  fellows  are  out  due 
to  being  essential  or  from  a  high  number  and 
lots  to  draw  from  at  their  board.  I  want 
you  to  know  that  we  over  here  are  boiling 
and  ready  to  spill  over.  Should  even  a  minor 
revolt  start,  it  will  get  out  of  hand  very  soon. 
There  are  too  many  like  myself,  that  Just 
don't  care  any  longer.  If  we  could  get  to  those 
who  laid  up  those  300  ships  or  those  strikers 
would  be  some  hanging  take  place,  Would 
show  these  men  even  less  mercy  than  did 
some  of  those  SS  Germans.  After  those  of  our 
boys  were  shot  to  death  last  winter,  we  asked 
no  quarter  and  gave  none.  Seems  like  I  could 
go  on  for  a  long  time  letting  this  bitterness 
out  but  will  stop.  You  won't  read  any  of  it 
anyhow,  or  pay  any  attention  either. 

Yours  tru'-. 


West  Ct     »t  Si.  ,1  Industry 


REMARKS 


or 


HUN   Jt)H>  M   CO.  ri.L 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  29.  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  reconversion  serves  to  emphasize 
the  dlflBcult  situation  facing  the  people 
on  the  west  coast.  In  the  years  before 
the  war  our  population  was  growing  rap- 
idly, much  more  rapidly  than  the  heavy 
Industries  essential  to  maintain  sizable 
urban  populations.  During  this  period 
of  growth  we  fought  to  maintain  a  stand- 
ard of  living  consistent  with  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  In  the  period  Just  before 
and  during  the  war  the  need  for  heavy 
industry  was  met  by  the  mushroom  de- 
velopment of  aircraft  factories  and  ship- 
building yards  and  aluminum  plants,  and 
so  forth. 

With  the  sudden  ces.sation  of  the  war 
In  the  Pacific  every  citizen,  from  cham- 


ai:>.;m 


ber  of  commerce  presidents  to  union  or- 
ganizers, is  asking  what  the  next  step 
will  be. 

We  are  by  no  means  faced  merely  with 
the  problem  of  conversion  to  our  prewar 
pursuits.  The  west  coast,  and  Washing- 
ton state  particularly,  had  no  industrial 
activities  capable  of  supporting  the  vast- 
ly expanded  populations.  Two  millions 
of  additional  population  came  to  the 
Pacific  slope  to  help  iy  the  tremendous 
job  of  production  neces.sary  to  carry  on 
the  war.  These  2.000,000  people  do  not 
want  to  go  back.  In  polls  conducted  by 
the  larger  defense  plants  at  least  70  per- 
cent are  slaying  in  their  new-found 
homes. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  in  regard 
to  industrialization  in  the  West.  The 
basic  foundation  of  industrial  develop- 
ment of  any  size  is  a  steel  Industry. 
Major  Industrial  status  Is  impossible 
without  it,  and  it  has  been  the  lack  of 
such  an  industry  that  has  hamstrung 
the  West. 

The  west  coast  has  all  the  physical 
qualifications  ne<;essary  for  low-cost  steel 
production.  At  this  point.  I  should  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
an  information  circular  published  in 
March  of  this  year  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  entitled  'A  Pattern  for  Western 
Steel  Production  "  The  Bureau  of  Mines 
asserts,  after  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  known  iron  and  coal  resources  in  the 
West,  that  the  raw  materials  needed  are 
available  in  sufficient  quantity  for  a  com- 
prehensive steel  industry.  The  report 
also  reaches  the  conclusion,  based  on  re- 
liable statistics,  that  there  are  sufficient 
markets  available  at  the  present  time, 
and  as  far  in  the  future  as  can  be  rea.«;on- 
ably  predicted,  to  support  production  in 
plants  of  economic  size. 

In  short,  according  to  the  experts,  the 
west  coast  has  the  resources,  and  it  has 
the  market.  We  have  a  labor  force,  not 
only  numerically  larger,  but  skilled  and 
experienced  far  beyond  our  prewar 
standards.  Furthermore,  in  the  Puget 
Sound  area,  as  well  as  in  lower  Cali- 
fornia, we  have  the  physical  location  nec- 
essary for  bringing  together  iron  and 
coal  at  water  level  and  at  the  same  time 
close  to  our  western  population  centers. 
All  we  can  point  to  as  steel  plants  are 
Fontana  and  Geneva,  and  they  are  not 
necessarily  examples  of  the  best  we  can 
do.  because  of  their  inland  locations. 

I  repeat,  the  west  coast  has  all  the 
physical  qualifications  necessary  for 
low-cost  steel  production. 

Why  have  we  not  developed  a  sizable 
steel  and  iron  industry? 

Let  us  look  into  the  cause  for  the 
West's  industrial  backwardness.  Our 
local  industrialists  have  beem  unable  suc- 

ces.sfully  to  enter  into  comp>etition  with 
the  entrenched  monopolies  concentrated 
in  the  East.  This  inabiUty  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  maintain  lefzitimat*  competitive 
factors.  Eastern  capital  has  maintained 
a  strangle  hold  through  financial  control 
on  any  industrial  development  which 
threatens  the  profit-making  capacity  of 
Its  huge  eastern  investments.  We  all 
know  how  complicated  and  powerful  is 
the  web  of  financial  control  that 
stretches  from  Wall  Street.  Another  of 
the  illegitimate  factors  brought  into  the 
picture,  by  the  self -perpetuating  econ- 
omy with  headquarters  in  the  East,  is 
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i»nt  that  II  ot, 

•"Mary  (or  ctti- 

which,  If  nef. 

bitMinp  and  tba 

>  way  of  lift. 

froupR  led  by 


therein  an  open  letter  addresaed  by  A.  J. 
Olson,  chairman.  Min-r  •  .  Peoplai 
Action  Committer  to  th.   \i  a  con- 

■'■  •  '1, 

Ai*<  >   >i..*  letter  I  waa  ao  In- 

•pind  V  purpoM  of  this  orBaniM- 

tlon  that  1  mMl«  aome  further  investl- 
lation. 

X  find  that  the  oreanliation  haa  had 
to  a«y  in  a  pamphlet  Koiirn  out  by  it. 
the  following,  whicii  t'  irx  is  very  aound: 

In  the  ptograaa  of  m 
l»y.  aadtor  Um  pei 

•aaa  lo  eaaattne  < 
leetad.  mi«ht  6w 

OftfV.rfiinltiM  ot    IJ..     A 

e  and  growiiiR 
Mituu  man.  moat  ot  wiium  art  aUcn  to  thu 
■tat*,  now  aaak  to  control  th«  Oovtmment. 

nieaa  men  and  Rmupa  must  b«  oppoatd  If 
democracy,  under  the  Couetltutlon.  la  to 
•urvlve. 

There  are  other  tendencies  in  thte  country 
that  also  menace  the  American  way  of  Ule. 
We  see  them  lu — 

1  The  increaMng  demand  that  buslneas  of 
the  Nation  be  turned  over  to  poUtlclana  to 
administer  and  manage. 

2.  The  accompanying  growth  of  bureauc- 
racy with  Its  withering  effect  upon  individual 
Initiative,  ambition,  and  character. 

3.  The  continued  belief  In  high  places  that 
public  spending  is  a  panacea  for  domestic 
problems. 

4.  The  centralliatlon  of  Government  In 
Washington  with  its  usurpation  of  the  rights 
of  States  and  communities. 

6.  The  idea  that  the  Government  ought  to 
support  all  citizens,  regardless  of  their  un- 
wllllngnesa  to  support  themselves. 

fl.  The  growing  power  of  group  organiza- 
tions to  Interfere  with  the  individual  free- 
a-a.    -J    cuizens. 

v\  ■  .ill  up'in  nil  citizens  who  view  these 
''  ^..'itrust  and  alarm  to  unlt« 

...  j  i.a.i  u.i.;.  uonpartlaan  movement  to 
check  them  and  to  turn  back  the  leaders 
responsible  for  them.  In  order  that  citizens 
may  unite  in  this  common  purpose,  we  sub- 
mit for  their  consideration  and  support  the 
following  declaration  of  principles— 

la)  \v.  L .       ,    a  the  American  way  of  life. 

(b)  \N  ■•  Ll..  .t  that  America's  greatness 
rest*  upon  •  foundation  that  has  as  lu 
cornerstoop  religious  freedom,  freedom  of 
the  press,  personal  liberty,  full  economic 
opportunity,  and  the  right  of  private  enter, 
priae. 

(c)  We  bolicve  the  ftrnt  duty  of  govern- 
ment Is  tn  protect  the  cltlaen  under  ths  law. 

w  eve  that  any  combination  of 

jii  At.,  u   ,.  Kuvernment.  business  or  labor, 

.  that  seeks  to  stifle  freedom  of  ths  Individ- 

^»«1  Is   ..  o  democriitlc   Institutions, 

'•»     ^'  V    oppoa*    political    mtion 

gr<^'  I  ten  to  ctierce  the  govern- 

•**'*'  '    rlKhts  of  other  citizens. 

(f)  We  bellevs  profoundly  m  tha  rights 
of  organteed  lab<ir  to  havB  such  bargaining 
power  as  will  seoire  for  it  an  equitable  re- 
turn f'      '   '       i.lveii. 

(Ki   \\  .  vfi  thn»  Av'rtrtDture  must  Im 

hinery.  under 
'    ■ '  "         .:  rol,   to   Insure 

parity  at  mcomt  and  <  ity  with  other 

groups. 

(to)  We  believe  with  Thomas  Jaffenoo  that 
that  giA'ernment  !■  best  that  govsros  least. 

(I>  We  believe  that  "big  labor  '  as  well  as 
■  f>  '  I  ir.esn  '  when  \i  neon  trolled  by  the  pec- 
1  I  ■  :%  menace  and  a  danger  to  the  guar- 
anties that  assure  the  Americun  way  of  life, 

(J)  We  bellevs  lu  the  Iree-enterprlae 
ayatem. 

iK  -vV.  iMi!ev<«  now  that  the  war  is  ended, 
!'  !   I    ^'   iinporUnce.  If  we  are  to  have 

any  ««■:•  aav  of  prosperity,  happiness  and 
ppp<  rt  a  av  !  v  the  service  grof.ps  »-hen  they 
«"*  «  '  ■'  "■  :at  there  be  formulated  a  na- 
ticjao  ;.it)(T  rc;;".rt-.-  policy,    Furh  a  policy 


Use  the  rlghta  of  the  public  lo 

|tes.  the  rights  and  d^***—  '^f  both 

)t  and  labor,  seek  to  n  un- 

production  as  the  baKia  tor  na- 

irlty.  provide  just  and  (air  oppor- 

laetuement  of  labor  dtaputaa  and 

nam  intutence  upon  aeeapti&at  of 

such  aettl^ments. 

(1)  We  )>«liev»  thst  the  people's  aavtan, 
whether  IVs-insurance  polirivs.  war  boanT'^ 
or  other  ioroM  ot  aavings.  sltoviUt  be  pro-  " 
Iteted  frdn  the  Inflatiou  thst  wui  follaw 
continued  jreckleaa  public  spending. 

(m)  We  bells ve  ths*  ""  tnember  ot  an  or- 
ganlmtlunj   labor,    h  at    or    buatnesa, 

should  plate  the  drm>iiui><  ni  his  group  above 
his  rights  liiid  duties  as  sn  American  cltlaen. 

I  quote Ithe  letter  as  follows: 

To  Mrmbrti  of  the  Minnttota  Congretaional 
Dclcgtkton,  Wofhinffton,  D.  C. 
OiNTiiiaN:  The  purpose  of  this  memo- 
randum tslto  give  factual  data  in  support  of 
the  telegrapn  we  sent  you  October  5.  reading 
as  follows: 

"Manpower  situation  in  Minnesota  moat 
critical  in;  history.  Increase  lu  unemploy- 
ment paj|ments  will  aggravate  matters. 
Farmers  bjardest  bit.  Embargo  threatened 
on  livestock  shipments  because  packing 
plants  so  lundermlned  they  are  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  receipts.  Processing  of 
$20,000,000  Thanksgiving  turkey  crop  han- 
dicapped. Creameries  short-handed.  Potato 
harvest  srtort  pickers.  Earnestly  hope  you 
will  resist  CIO-PAC  delegation  pressure." 

Throughi  personal  interviews,  correspond - 
dence,  antf  telephone,  we  have  contacted 
farmers  add  others  In  all  parts  of  the  state. 
This  survey  confirms  6ur  statement  concern- 
ing the  a^ute  manpower  shortage  and  the 
manner  In' which  It  Is  lowering  the  incomes 
of  Minnesota  citiaens.  particularly  farmers. 

The  vlenis  of  the  great  majority  of  citizens 
are  well  eKressed  in  a  letter  from  a  farmer, 
reading: 

"To  ask  for  Increased  unemployment  com- 
pensation is  today  so  fantastic,  un-American, 
and  lUogloal  that  some  reason  other  than 
need  mu.st  exist.  There  are  today  thousands 
upon  thouirtnds  of  well-paying  Jobs  crying  to 
be  niled.  Wealth  must  be  had  If  postwar 
problems  are  to  be  met.  While  other  nations 
buckle  down  to  work,  In  the  realisation  that 
only  throtigh  the  rendering  of  service  and  lu 
the  produoition  of  gooda  la  wealth  produced, 
we  In  the  Omted  SUtee  are  forced  to  witness 
ths  moat  ;  outrageous  attempt*  to  foster 
leechea  on  the  public,  determined  to  be  sup- 
ported In  idleness  by  the  taxpayer. 

"Tht  bel^r  that  the  Oovernment— In  other 
words,  the  taipayer—owee  everyone  a  living, 
with  no  siriirt  on  his  part  to  collect  It.  aeema 
to  be  the  ahlloaophy  of  too  many  today  in 
reaponslbldpcaitions  it  is  tht  reaponsibility 
ofHhe  indlfldu.*!  to  support  the  Oovernment, 
not  tht  oovernment  the  individual.  Fur. 
thtr,  it  woDld  be  tht  height  nf  folly  t.  -  . 
pate  tht  fulids  now  In  reservo  for  un< : 
msnt  at  a  |imt  when  Jobs  are  going  begging. 
Thsse  runda  should  and  must  bt  kept  in  re- 
servt  against  the  time  of  actual  need.  That 
time  will  4ome  quickly  if  the  demands  of 
labor  lead»s  are  granted.  Not  one  penny 
should  be  naid  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tlon  as  loni  as  a  Job  la  available  to  a  person, 
physically  ible  to  ail  u.  and  within  reason- 
able  dlstan  le  from  his  home. 

"Thest  I  lemands  are  fantastic,  absurd. 
and— 1(  An  sriea  la  to  come  through-^Unpoe- 
sibit  to  gn  at." 

There  Is  bo  way  of  aeeurately  determlntng 
the  total  lumber  of  }obe  open  tn  Minne- 
sota. Efforth  to  secure  help  are  made  through 
the  urban  4nd  rural  prees,  by  placards  placed 
In  shop  an4  hotel  windows,  and  by  ttling  re- 
queau  wltn  United  States  employment  agen- 
clea.  Boms  Indication  of  the  toUl  may  be 
had  from  |he  tact  that  the  United  Bute* 
eroplnymeia  oOeea  in  Minneaoa  alone  have 
unniled  orders  for  mors  than  27  000  Jobs 
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Zn  spite  of  that  situation,  there  are  ft,lH 
patioaa  drawing  paymsnu  from  the  Minus* 
aola  unemployment  fund,  This  fund,  m  our 
opinion,  Is  unusually  well  and  conservatively 
managed. 

lite  followini  are  rand<  pts  from 

reporta  of  those  who  havr  ipatad  lu 

thla  sturvey : 


The  packing  houaee  all  over  ths  Rint«  are 
In  need  of  help.    More  than  9.000  »  ul 

persona  are  needed  in  South  8t.  fiuu  ptauts 
alone.  Unleea  thla  adtlttuinal  labor  foree  la 
prwapUy  obtained,  there  will  be  ro  na 

on  me  amount  of  livestock  thr  i  ag 
house*  can  accept,  pneslbly  an  embargo 
against  shipments,  which  wilt  inevitably  re- 
duce prloea  fMid  to  the  stock  raisers, 

K)ri.T«T 

None  of  the  larger  plants  processing  dairy 
and  poultry  products  have  a  full  quota  of 
help.  This  Is  true  also  to  some  extent  In 
the  smaller  plants.  Poultry  Is  backing  up  In 
the  country  because  processing  plants  are 
unable  to  accept  it.  This  deprives  producers 
of  present  good  prices  caused  by  unusual 
consumer  demand.  There  .ire  more  than 
1,000,000  Minnesota  turkeys  ready  for  mar- 
ket, but  shortage  of  help  at  dressing  plants 
forces  them  to  remain  on  farms.  Experts  say 
that  if  the  present  situation  prevails  for  an- 
other 30  days,  the  average  price  will  drop 
$1.50  per  bird.  Turkeys  kept  on  farms  are 
putting  on  weight.  The  market  will  be  glut- 
ted with  heavy  birds  suitable  only  for  hotels, 
clubs,  and  dining  cars,  and  for  which  there 
is  limited  demand. 

There  is  a  very  heavy  crop  of  other  poultry 
in  Minnesota — hens  and  springs,  etc.  Due 
to  labor  shortage,  processing  plants  are  run- 
ning only  60  percent  capacity.  Therefore 
the  farmer  has  been  able  to  market  only  a 
limited  number  of  birds. 

The  farmers  are  protesting  bitterly  that 
after  producing  the  stock  they  are  unable  to 
market  it.  They  say  that  this  heavy  produc- 
tion was  at  specific  Government  request. 

svMMABY  or  axpoar  rsoM  otn.VTH 

On  October  1,  there  were  approximately 
1,400  Jobs  available  in  this  business  area 
(southern  part  of  St.  Louis  County,  Duluth, 
and  immediate  area,  extending  as  far  as  Clo- 
qutt).  Tliese  JoIm  were  chiefly  with  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers,  railroads,  wholesale  and 
retail  firms,  and  construction  work. 

Approximately  729  persons  in  this  area  re- 
ceived unemployment  payments  for  the  pe- 
riod September  a4  to  29;  In  addition,  thtrt 
were  lis  World  War  II  veterans  who  received 
SAH  checks  during  the  same  period. 

This  report  covers  about  80  percent  of  em- 
ployable people  In  this  area,  the  other  30 
percent  being  domestics,  etc. 

Insofar  as  tmploymtnt  is  concerned,  there 
stems  to  be  an  even  balance  on  Iron  Range 
proper.  However,  thert  It  a  shortage  of 
common  labor  in  tht  Hlbbing  district,  8ur- 
vty  shows  that  thoee  who  are  drawing  un- 
employment paymtnu  in  this  arts  art  mostly 
women  and  older  mtn,  who  do  not  txptct  to 
return  to  work. 

TWIN  ciToa  irravsTaiAL  DtaraicT 
Kvtn  though  production  hi\<  been  lessened 
in  lomt  plants  beosuae  ot  (  ntnt  can- 

ctllaiion  of  contracts,  man;  aioee  aame 
plants  are  still  running  only  00  percent  ca- 
pacity, because  of  tht  mnnpnwer  shortage, 

A  survey  o(  26  int^ustrisl  pli\i\t«  in  the  T»ln 
Cities  shows  only  2  plantii  f  nned.    In 

tht  rtmalnlng  26  planla   a  .-   from  a 

doaen  to  1.600  additional  etnpluyeea  are 
needed.  Plants  are  short  of  all  classes  of 
help,  ("killed  and  unskilled,  men  and  women, 
including  all  classes  of  cifllce  help— account- 
snu,  stenographers,  and  clerks. 

aSIALL    XMPLOTXXS 

This  manpower  ahortagt  is  by  no  means 
conflned  to  large  Industrial  plants  or  Isrm». 
A  proprietor  of  a  medium-sized  garage  re-. 
Fo;-ts  that  for  more  than  S  weeks  he  has  been 


In  dira  Btad  Qt  a  eaahier.  n  uic. 

and  ear  washer,  but  is  positively  unsble  to 
secure  the  requited  help. 

Small  restsuranu,  aofl-drink  establish- 
ments, and  similar  institutions  art  unable  to 
secure  needed  help,  Nottls  are  unable  to  rt 
^  chambermaida,  telephone  operators,  wmt- 
resaes.  and  elevator  operators.  The  situation 
In  Inundrles  Is  particularly  bad.  It  takes  a 
minimum  of  8  weeka  to  have  laundry  (Inuited, 
and  rre<)urntly  8  weeks, 

Many  small  employers  report  the  sHuntlon 
as  bad  aa  Uuiing  the  height  of  wnr  nroduc- 

tlOB. 

oaNaaAi.  arrt7 avion  in  Minnesota 

At  a  regional  meeting  of  MlnnesoU  Peo- 
ples Political  Action  Committee,  held  at 
Mankato  October  6,  similar  conditions  were 
reported  throunhout  the  entire  Btcond  Con- 
gressional District.  Reporu  from  officers  of 
the  organisation  living  in  other  parts  of  the 
Bute  show  conclusively  that  there  U  an  acute 
manpower  shortage  in  all  paru  of  the  State, 
except  Duluth  and  the  Iron  Range  district. 

That  the  manpower  shortage  Is  affecting 
agricultural  districts  In  adjoining  States  is 
indicated  by  the  following  news  release  from 
the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  under 
date  of  October  4 : 

"An  urgent  appeal  for  more  help  In  the 
commercial  potato-producing  areas  of  the 
State  has  been  Issued  by  the  farm  laixir  office 
of  NDAC  Extension  .Service.  Unfavorable 
weather  has  delayed  harvesting,  and  many 
workers  who  were  available  earlier  have  left 
the  State. 

"Growers  must  have  more  manpower  In 
order  to  get  an  exceptionally  large  crop  safely 
In  storage  before  cold  weather  sets  in.  Ex- 
cellent wages  are  being  paid  and  workers  have 
an  opportunity  for  several  weeks  of  employ- 
ment. 

"Going  wages  are  8  cents  per  'pickers* 
bushel'  with  board  and  lodging,  and  10  cents 
per  pickers'  bushel  when  the  worker  pays  his 
own  expenses. 

"County  agent  offices  or  offices  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  will  di- 
rect potato  pickers  to  areas  where  the  help 
Is  needed." 

VNtMPLOTMXNT  PATMINTS  VnSTTS  WAOtS 

The  MlnnesoU  unemployment  fund  Is 
being  administered  with  unusual  care  and 
skill,  vlth  the  result  that  only  slightly  more 
than  0.000  persons  are  drawing  unemploy- 
ment paymenu.  However,  there  are  many 
more  applications  for  unemployment  pay- 
ments than  art  granted.  The  reason  for  the 
large  number  of  applications  may  be  found 
In  the  fact  that  In  many  casea  It  is  nearly 
as  profluble  to  remain  idle  and  draw  unem- 
ployment payments  as  it  is  to  work  and  draw 
pay.    Por  example: 

The  ao-called  stabilised  rate  for  labor  In 
this  arte  for  mttal  manufacturing  planu.  ns 
eetabllshed  by  the  War  Labor  Board,  sixth 
region.  1>  fO  cents  per  hour,  or  gag  per  week 
tor  a  40-hour  week.  A  single  man  working 
for  this  S28-a-week  wage,  would  have  deduc- 
tions from  his  pay,  for  old-age  t>eneflt,  victory 
and  withholding  taxes,  amounting  to  |4  19, 
or  a  net  pxv  r)^„^}^  of  |8Sgl, 

Undtr  e.\  tw.  a  single  man  Is  tntltled 

to  draw  uiinnjiinyment  paymeots  of  120  |>er 
week.  Thus,  ht  would  aaarUtoe  only  asai 
per  weak  by  ataylna  Mia  and  orawing  this 
unamploymant  panuen.  aa  against  working 
40  hours  per  week  for  the  128  wage.  It  the 
unemployment  com}>ensstlon  rate  is  in- 
creased to  $88  per  week,  the  same  man  would 
get  81.10  per  week  more,  by  remaining  Idle 
and  collecting  unemployment  payments,  than 
he  would  get  for  working  a  full  40-hour  week. 

At  the  regional  meeting  of  our  organisa- 
tion, in  Mankato,  the  seriousness  of  the 
unemployment  situation  was  discussed  at 
length.  It  was  the  unsnlmnus  belief  of  thoae 
p.-esent  that  any  increase  in  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  rate  would  only  aggrsvste 
a  serious  situation,  and  I  was  Instructed  to 
Inform  you  that  your  action  in  resuttng  pres- 


sure tiv  such  ^•^r'f",^  wt>uld  be  appreelated, 
and  that  yuti  .  ly  upon  tht  united  eup- 

ptirt  o(   all  nuerits  who  hit'  '    best  In- 

terests of  our  State  at  heait  «i>imeue 

eeattiMnt  was  ujpnm^  •   the 

fannaii  preaaat.  who  aai 

"Tell  our  boya  In  Congreas  thai  it  they  have 
the   r....^......    to   look    after  out   Internet    In 

Wn»l  they  ran  count  oit  our  lu<^lng 

«"-■  '    interests  at  home  " 

leve  the  sit  tuition  speaks  f<^r  Uwlf, 
and  have  no  comment  to  make  exr<  ' 

we  believe  prt»foundlv  in  the  bMtc  pa,  a. 
ot  unaaqrtOfment  rrliet.  We  believe  that  In 
times  Of  stress,  it  becomes  the  duty  ot  Oov- 
armaent  to  ooma  to  the  aid  of  persons  willing 
to  work  and  Btipport  tbaaawi^  '  >>  are 

unable  to  sseura  amplafMei  r,  m 

defense  of  that  principle,  and  In  aetenae  of 
the  great  body  of  honest  and  Industrious 
citiaens  of  our  State,  we  mutt  guard  against 
abuses  which  will  so  enrage  our  citiaens  thst 
they  may  repeal  the  law  and  thus  deprive  the 
deserving  from  the  protection  to  which  they 
are  Justly  entitled.  Any  further  Increase  in 
unemployment  benefits  by  Federal  law  will 
place  a  larger  premium  on  idleness.  It  will  ag- 
gravate a  situation  which  is  reducing  the 
agricultural.  Industrial,  and  commercial  In- 
come of  our  State,  and  cause  a  tide  of  resent- 
ment which  threatens  our  whole  system  of 
unemployment  protection.  We  believe  in 
millions  for  honest  unemployment  relief  but 
not  one  nickel  for  loafing. 

Minnesota  Peoples  PoLmcAL 

Action  Committee. 

By  direction  of  the  executive  committee. 

A.  J.  Olson,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  sound  thinking 
people  of  this  Nation  who  are  interested 
in  preserving  free  enterprise  and  our 
American  way  of  life  do  not  unite  and 
counteract  the  activities  of  the  CIO  Po- 
litical Action  Committee.  God  pity  our 
posterity.  They  aie  running  rampant 
over  everything  held  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  true  American  and  are  not  ."^topping 
at  anything  to  force  their  philosophy  of 
government  over  the  American  people 
by  every  known  means  of  intimidation  on 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

I  have  on  .so  many  occasions  .seen 
groups  of  around  300  menacingly  prom- 
enade around  the  Capitol  grounds  in  an 
effort  to  Intimidate  Members  of  Congreaa 
to  vote  for  legislation  which  they  wara 
sponsoring  and  which  was  fundamentally 
un-American,  uhUl  It  gives  me  new  hopa 
to  see  the  citizens  of  this  great  State  rlR« 
up  with  courage  to  combat  their  sordid 
efTorts.  We  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  had  courage  enough  to  fight  them 
In  the  face  of  their  threats  of  defeat  and 
other  means  of  Intimidation,  welcome 
this  patriotic  effort  manlfeated  by  the 
good  cltltcns  of  Minnesota,  and  ht  it  be 
hoped  that  all  people  throughout  the 
United  States  who  are  Interested  in  de- 
feating tlii.'H  CIO  gang  and  "  -  li  i  -s 
VMll   follow   the  lead  of       •  i 

Americans. 


M     l.av, 


r    lu  t 


'  .S  r  n  V.  « 1 


EXTENSION  OP  RF\'SrK 

( ll 

iiO.N.  IHADF.WASltlEWSKI 

or  wtsc<        J 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RI  :  .  I 

Monday,  October  i9,  t94i 

Mr.     WA8IELEWSKI.     Mr     '       iker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remuu    .u  Uie 
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■fi    r:'    I    aclude  the  followlnp  editorial 
f'   :!^    ;ho  Milwaukee  Journal    ■  f    Ucto- 
!  -  :■  .M    P4'; 
v.v,.^. .,  i»i^'.  A  AT  cuncnit  LACiu  conwncino 

SlTMTAJrcS 

^  i    M.       'w  WoM.  vice  president  of  the  AFX. 
1.       »  <    cssed   his  organizations   opposition 


lo  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  In    . 


phlet 


that  now  is  being  circulated  U.   W.^  ^nsln. 

Mr.  Woll  says  one  objection  lo  the  pro- 
pOMd  seaway  plan  is  that  any  Amer'.can  funds 
to  be  EuppllMl  for  work  In  Canadian  terri- 
tory mix«t  be  used  lor  the  employment  of 
Canadian  labor. 

What  would  American  labor  say  If  Cana- 
rli.ui  fiind^,  used  on  the  American  side,  must 
be  paid  lo  Canadian  labor.  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  In  competition  with  Amer- 
ican workers? 

F  jrther  objection?  •,  -  M:  Woll.  are  that 
A-i  .'lean  maritime  ■.'.  tk.-  w  luld  be  hurt 
.'■i    :  >relgn  s:.-  ..,■■;    ':,r   csreat   Lakes   In 

in. petition  a.:.  .^::ar.i,i:'  sii.ps;  that  the 
production  of  electrical  p-  v.  r  would  reduce 
th»  uae  ot  American  rr-ai  ,..i:6  thus  hnmper 
AoMr lean  coal  miners    ;r. .i:  •!;>»  se .iv>.  ,i-»  -a    ,..;! 


i: .     •  ■;         •;:.'•;  a. 

r-Z:.  J 

...' . 

:. -■-   LiiiU 

:.t.'. ■••!;■.   narm 

i    ,    .  'A  ,    .     ','.•:  n . 

A:,-,     l;..-:     : 
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'.:.    r.i.ir; 

■;:!.>■    ::   -ivlty 

(   ■ .      t  : .  (^      (  p  .  r  ;  ■ 
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'  ' 

.   ■     .  V.   >          T 

I.-'.;"    rather 

'     i".  injure  .* 

.    ;  .  r  . 

■i   : 

:..>r.-  .r..f 

A    rkers.     If 

U-". ual  seamt:. 

Mirr. 

:  c'fl 

t:-'  v.:    ■■ 

■!r;i>etltlon — 

which  we  doubt  -ximx.  mIk  ■_;•  .Xrnerlcan  ship- 
yard w'-irkcrs.  do- k  'a  i:'iccr>,  ti.i.-b.  r  workers, 
ar.u  niany  othtrs  (  'm..,,  t;.f.  -a^.uld  find 
i-''-"-  i:  ••:  '•'.'■  rr  '■•■■'<  v',.>A\y  una- 1  .^ii.erlcan 
y  ■i:.'i.:.'ii  A..d  ..i!«      .1  ,:cement,s 

lur  electrical  power:  If  coal  operators, 
Ri.  ;  'hereby  mlnpr.-s  R>iaii!d  lose  some  nutlets 
for  their  products  >  ,?■,■:.•..  electrical  work- 
ers would  find  n*  A-    •  p<  .••;  Mtu-f. 

The  c<Mil  armin.'  ;.:  wn;  ■  n^prt•s  many 
A:-  .  ■  i  .,;  ,  who  huvi-  t  .r  -i;nic  years,  been 
'■  •  •  ^ft  c'luUf ;-.  I .  .u  lor  thdr  own 
1.'  ■.  ic  to  exports,  strikes,  or  other  causes. 

IV.  i.nmpnu  evidently  would  not  be  cur- 
trtlled  .  ,f  cni-Koen  were  brought  Into  and 

out  i.r  i.u.i-  I  •  vp.  ports.  The^e  cargoes 
merely  woulu   )  <•  -  i  from  and  to  other 

'      iK'^  !  r  hiuj  into  and  out  of  a  few 

•^     '..  ....  1  ports. 


l.ii!iibrr  .Situation  in  Regard  tu  Sr.;..!l 
Home  J 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

Mnnda'.}.  Ovp>brr  29.  1945 

^^  ^  F:  :\-K'  M:  S:  :i<er.  for  the 
pa-t  4:  J  ;•  :  .  •  ,>  b<-en  engaged  in  the 
real  riuU-  a;.u  building  business.  At 
the  pr^ent  time  I  own  and  operate  two 
hv.  -s  engaged  in  selling  lumber  and 

I  ■:  .  ;  supplies  at  retail.  I  am  also 
quite  familiar  with  the  building  trades 
from  the  construction  standpoint  as  I 
was  only  26  years  of  age  when  I  con- 
structed approximately  four  thousand 
houses,  which  wore  the  nucleus  for  the 
present  city  of  Hamiramck.  which  me- 
tropolis at  the  pre.";ent  time  is  completely 
s'irroiindrd    bv    th^    c:'V    of   Detroit.      I 
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a:u:  ;•  >;o  two  businesses,  many  of  the 
reta  !  i:i  alers  are  constantly  contacting 
me  m  ropard  to  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition that  prevails  in  securing  materials. 
The  majority  of  retail  dealers  In  the  De- 
troit area  some  months  ago  endorsed  a 
program  of  unrestricted  building  opera- 
tions and  in.'^i.sted  that  directive  L-41 
Issued  by  the  WPB  be  revoked.  In  fact, 
at  the  time  this  matter  was  first  brought 
to  my  attention  I  was  in  favor  of  revoking 
L-41,  but  after  its  revocation  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  on  account  of  the 
shortage  of  materials,  especially  building 
materials  and  principally  lumber,  the 
revocation  of  L-41  was  advantageo.  s  to 
the  large  contractors  and  real-estate  op- 
erators because  their  financial  resources 
are  in  excess  of  those  available  to  smaller 
businessmen  and  the  markets  have  got- 
ten out  of  control  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  small  bu-sinesses.  It  also  became  ap- 
parent to  me  that  these  large  contrac- 
tors and  real -estate  opjerators  would  be 
able  to  purchase  in  such  quantities  that 
very  little  lumber  would  be  available  for 
the  use  of  an  individual  who  desired  to 
build  his  own  home  or,  for  that  matter, 
a  small  contractor. 

The  Congress  has  provided  the  first 
priority  to  veterans  for  building  mate- 
rials but  on  account  of  the  rescission  of 
L-41  the  veterans  and  the  small  retail 
yards,  as  well  as  other  -individuals,  are 
able  to  purchase  only  those  building  ma- 
terials that  may  dribble  through  and  are 
not  contracted  for  by  the  large  contrac- 
tors The  large  real-estate  operators, 
even  though  not  engaged  in  retail  build- 
ing materials  operations,  find  ways  to 
contract  for  building  materials  to  the 
detriment  of  the  veteran,  the  Individual 
builder,  and  the  small  businessman. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  veteran, 
the  individual  who  desires  to  build  his 
own  home,  and  the  small  buslni  ssman 
have  been  confronted  with  so  many  ob- 
stacles since  the  rescission  of  L-.41.  I  am 
convinced— In  the  light  of  experience 
gained— that  L-41  sliould  be  restored  and 
that  a  set  quota  should  be  fixed  on  the 
•ama  basis  as  when  a  grave  national 
•martoncy  confronted  the  country  dur- 
ing Aciual  wartime.  I  am  further 
convinced  that  this  quota  should  be  based 
on  the  amount  of  material  available  for 
construction  for  each  month,  in  the  sev- 
eral areas  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  retail  distributors,  especially  the 
small  businessman,  should  have  first  pri- 
ority on  the  materials  available  for  that 
particular  month  and  that  the  distribu- 
tors be  directed  to  give  priority  to:  First, 
veterans:  second,  the  individual  who  de-* 
sires  to  construct  his  own  home;  third, 
the  small  businessman;  and  fourth,  the 
small  contractor.  If  after  this  program 
has  been  carried  out  in  the  manner  I 
have  heretofore  enumerated  and  it  is 
found  that  the  supply  of  materials  for  a 
particular  month  has  not  been  ex- 
hausted, then  the  remaining  supply  for 
that  particular  month  should  be  equally 
di.>tribiited  among  the  large  real-estate 
operators  and  contractors  in  the  several 
specified  areas. 

This  program  should  especially  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  Northern  States,  or  colder 
climate.":,  where  there  are  only  8  months 
suitable  for  construction  and  that  the 
Quoia  ior  the  8  months'  period  in  these 


colder  areas  should  be  figured  the  12 
monthi'  quota  basis  because  of  the  fact 
that  for  a  period  of  only  8  months— and 
not  12  months — Is  the  weather  suitable 
for  construction  operations.  In  other 
words,  In  these  colder  areas  the  years 
quota  for  12  months  should  be  equally 
divided  over  an  8  months'  period  in  order 
that  in  the  colder  areas  the  same  amount 
of  materials  would  be  available  as  would 
be  allotted  to  areas  where  construction 
operations  can  be  carried  on  throughout 
the  whole  12  months'  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  very  much  to  an- 
nounce to  the  House  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  being  deceived  by  the  real 
estate  and  mass  building  interests  of  our 
country.  In  fact,  it  is  being  led  into  a 
trap  aad  unless  a  change  of  policy  takes 
place  immediately  the  record  will  show 
that  our  Government  is  being  ased  as 
the  unwitting  tool  of  speculators  and 
profiteers.  I  realize  full  well  that  these 
are  strong  words,  but  the  facts  will  bear 
out  the  allegation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  cursory  examination  of 
the  facts  will  also  disclo.se  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration's 
present  incorrect  and  untenable  position 
rests  on  the  shoulders  of  one  man — Mr. 
John  W.  Snyder,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion. 
That  examination  would  also  disclose 
that  Mr.  Snyder  was  confronted  with  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  decision  between 
protecting  our  veterans  and  small  busi- 
ness and  preventing  inflation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  acquiescing  to  the  pressure  of 
big  bu|iness  which  will  result  in  prof- 
iteerlnl  to  the  benefit  of  greedy  real 
estate  Interests  on  the  other  hand.  He 
chose  ^  side  with  the  profiteers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  made  his 
own  wly  since  early  youth  in  the  com- 
petitive field  of  business.  It  Is  needless  for 
me  to  itate  that  my  efforts  have  always 
been  directed  to  the  end  of  making  a 
profit  aftd  I  have  evidenced  the  same  sat- 
isfaction as  any  other  businessman  when 
at  the  close  of  a  bu.siness  year  he  finds 
that  h|i  books  are  not  In  the  red.  All 
bu.5lne!»men  have  a  feeling  of  per.sonal 
exhilariition  when  their  busines.ies  have 
shown  a  profit  through  honest  efforts 
and  I.  like  other  businessmen,  have  felt 
that  exhilaration  when  such  profits 
have  bfcen  evidenced,  but  never  In  my 
entire  fareer  have  I  stooped  to  make  a 
dishonest  dollar.  As  a  patriotic  Ameri- 
can citizen  I  certainly  would  not  choose 
to  maHe  money  at  the  expense  of  my 
countries  economic  future  and  thereby 
jeopardize  our  economic  welfare  for 
years  to  come  by  deliberately  using 
whatever  power  I  nUght  have,  politically 
or  in  the  business  world,  in  a  way  that 
would  tesult  in  inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  i  do  not  question  War 
Mobilizer  Snyder's  sincerity  or  his  integ- 
rity but  I  do  question  his  judgment  in 
this  matter  because  of  his  lack  of  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  the  complex 
problems  with  which  he  is  dealing. 

Mr.  Sipeaker.  for  the  past  several  weeks 
one  of  the  most  courageous  Members  of 
this  body,  the  Honorable  Wright  Patman, 
of  Texas,  has  made  severa'  speeches  to 
this  Holise  in  which  he  has  pointed  out 
the  dahgers  of  uncontrolled  inflation 
which  faces  this  Government  because  of 
Mr.  Snyder's  decision  to  stand  by  the  re- 
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scls.>Ion  of  L-41  and  the  other  agency 
orders  and  directives  which  have  kept 
the  lid  on  housing  prices.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  P.^TMAN]  has  cour- 
age because  he  takes  the  side  which  has 
no  strong  lobby  here  in  Washington  to 
defend  its  interests.  He  has  chosen  a 
hard  and  diflBcult,  not  an  easy.  road. 

Mr.  SE>eaker.  I  want  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  know  that  I  am  whole- 
heartedly in  accord  with  the  fight  being 
made  in  defense  of  small  bu.'^iness  by  the 
disting:uished  gentleman  from  Texas, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
To  Investigate  and  Study  Problems  of 
Small  Business.  I  also  want  my  constit- 
uents to  know  I  realize  full  well  that  this 
endorsement  by  me  virill  not  be  popular 
with  many  of  the  customers  of  my  lum- 
ber businesses  back  in  Michigan,  espe- 
cially the  large  real-estate  operators  and 
contractors.  In  fact,  it  is  the  leaders  of 
the  large  builders  and  realty  interests 
who  have  been  successfully  leading  Mr. 
Snyder  into  this  unsavory  trap  at  the 
expense  of  the  economic  welfare  of  our 
Nation. 

In  'act.  Members  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  have  been  told,  as  Mr.  Snyder 
was  told,  that  unless  L-41  was  recinded 
no  houses  could  be  built  to  take  care  of 
the  great  demand  for  homes  which  we 
all  know  now  exists.  That  is  pure  fabri- 
cation. Houses  were  built  under  L-41 
and  houses  can. still  be  built  under  a 
similar  order.  The  only  limitation  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  build  houses  is 
their  inability  to  obtain  the  nn<terials 
which  we  now  have  on  hand  to  build 
them.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  ma- 
terials are  scarce  today  and  that  they 
are  needed  lor  the  construction  of  low- 
cost  housing  for  returning  servicemen 
and  their  dependents.  It  Is  proper  that 
our  returning  veterans  should  have  first 
priority,  regardlo.'i.s  of  how  much  other 
Individuals,  including  oursolvt\s,  need 
new  homes — surely  we  can  wait  until 
our  boys  have  found  roofs  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  In  my  consid- 
ered opinion,  It  Is  too  much  to  ask  or 
require  a  returning  veteran  to  take  his 
wife  and  children  In  on  a  double-up 
deal  with  his  parents  or  his  wife's 
family— that  is  the  worst  way  in  the 
world  to  restore  his  morale  and  show 
faith  to  him  for  what  he  has  done  for 
us  and  the  welfare  of  the  world  a.*;  a 
whole. 

Under  the  program  which  Mr.  Snyder 
favors,  ma.ss-construction  builders  stand 
the  best  chance  of  getting  these  scarce 
materials.  These  men  build  before  they 
sign  up  a  customer  for  the  house  they 
are  building.  There  is  no  limit  on  their 
profits.  They  can  and  will  charge  what- 
ever the  market  will  stand.  The  little 
man,  both  the  customer  and  the  small 
builder,  does  not  stand  a  chance  under 
Mr.  Snyder's  program. 

War  Mobilizer  Snyder  has  the  power  to 
correct  this  injustice.  He  can  arrange 
through  the  President  to  have  an  Execu- 
tive order  issued  which  will  restore  L-41 
or  some  similar  order  which  channels  the 
flow  of  lumber  to  the  proper  customer. 
He  c^n  by  means  of  such  an  order  limit 
the  profit  that  can  be  made  on  such 
homes.    Why  does  he  refuse  to  do  It? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  talk  about  old 
houses— they  have  already  been  built. 


Perhaps  we  will  have  some  speculation  In 
thtm  but  certainly  not  If  new  houses 
are  placed  on  the  market  at  fair  prices, 
under  legislation  enacted  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive profits.  If  new  homes  are  ob- 
tainable at  fair  prices,  certainly  old 
houses  will  not  be  sold  at  excessive  prices. 
It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  War 
Mobilizer  Snyder  has  it  within  his  power 
to  issue  the  necessary  administrative  or- 
ders to  prevent  this  inflationary  building 
program.  On  his  shoulders— and  his 
shoulders  alone — rests  the  responsibility 
for  doing  this  job  and  doing  it  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few  days  ago  War 
Mobilizer  Snyder  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  on  this 
very  subject.  He  toyed  with  the  problem. 
He  did  not  pick  it  up  in  his  hands  and 
tackle  it  in  the  way  a  competent  executive 
would  have  handled  the  problem.  He 
handled  it  Uke  a  hot  political  potato.  If 
this  administration  is  to  evidence  good 
faith  and  show  to  the  people  of  this 
country  that  it  understands  the  problems 
of  the  average  citizen  and  the  small  bus- 
inessman, it  must  present  a  program 
which  will  eliminate  the  present  inequal- 
ities in  the  distribution  of  building  mate- 
rials. Certainly  no  such  program  has 
yet  been  presented  by  the  officials  of  our 
Government  and  if  the  handling  of  the 
present  problem  is  to  be  taken  as  a  cri- 
terion it  Is  a  poor  omen  for  the  future. 

War  Mobilizer  Snyder,  his  a.ssistants, 
and  the  lobbyists  for  the  real-estate  In- 
terests have  endeavored  to  tell  us  that  the 
Army  has  vast  stock  piles  of  surplus  lum- 
ber. This  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
When  the  Army  stopped  ordering  lum- 
ber. It  only  stopped  putting  in  orders  lor 
boards  still  on  the  trees— not  for  already 
processed  lumber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  much 
propaganda  relative  to  this  housing 
problem— maybe  I  will  lose  some  valuable 
cu.Htomers  by  the  position  I  have  here 
taken,  but  I  would  rather  lo."<e  them  and 
contribute  my  share  toward  stopping  the 
wild  race  toward  inflation  than  have  the 
few  dollars  I  might  make  out  of  their 
business.  I  am  a  real-estate  man.  a 
builder,  and  a  lumberman,  and  I  know 
whereof  I  .speak.  Think  it  over,  gentle- 
men, before  It  is  too  late. 


Despite  Promiiei,  Men  in  Armed  Forces 
Still  Not  Being  Discharged 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.JA^'IiH  MORRISON 

or  LotnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  29.  1945 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  not  yet  had  an  answer  from  the 
War  Department  as  to  why  unscrupulous 
officers  are  permitted  to  continue  to  in- 
terpret the  point  system  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  men  who  fought  for  those 
points.  That  being  so,  we  here  in  Con- 
gress must  immediately  help  these  boys. 
The  following  appeal  is  only  one  reason: 

I'd  like  for  you  to  write  a  letter  to  our 
Congressiacn  and  ask  if  they  won't  do  some- 


thing about  this  mntter.  Here  are  the  clr- 
cunutanoM.  After  the  war  ended  with  Japan 
our  unit  was  suppoaed  to  return  to  the 
States  for  redeployment  to  the  Pacific  but 
the  War  Department  lowered  the  point  s^-s- 
tem  to  80  points  for  discharge  and  70  for 
return  to  the  SUtes.  Under  this  revised 
point  system  my  unit  would  have  automat- 
ically fallen  In  category  IV  which  means 
eligible  for  return  to  the  States  and  demobili- 
zation. A  circular  came  down  from  the  War 
Department  asking  for  the  unit's  point  aver- 
age and  oiu-  commanding  officer  sent  In  a 
score  computed  as  of  VE-day  robbing  us  of 
the  eight  points  granted  all  Army  personnel 
between  VE-  and  VJ-day.  Had  our  score 
been  comf  jted  to  take  In  VJ-day  approxi- 
mately 900  men  would  have  been  eligible  for 
return  to  the  States  out  of  1500.  After 
checking,  the  score  of  the  regiment  would 
have  lost  all  its  key  personnel;  so  in  or- 
der to  keep  the  organization  together  so 
as  to  hold  positions,  the  correct  Information 
as  to  the  unit's  score  was  withheld  from 
tne  War  Department,  making  us  eligible  for 
occupational  duties  In  Germany,  and  unless 
somebody  comes  to  cur  aid  we  will  be  de- 
tained In  Europe  Indeflnltelv.  I'm  asking 
that  you  do  anything  you  possibly  can  but 
whatever  you  do  withhold  mv  name,  be- 
cause Id  catch  plenty  hell  If  anything  hap- 
pens and  it  Is  found  out  I  started  It.  Will 
you  please  write  that  letter  immediately 
and  request  an  Investigation  be  made? 
Sincerely  yours. 


Prices,  Wages,  Fronts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.T'»*n  r  wAMrijvv^Ki 

or  wiacoMUM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8E>rrATIVBa 

Monday.  October  29.  194S 

Mr,  WASIELEW8KI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRO.  I  Include  the  follov^mg  edi- 
torial from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
October  25.  1845: 

paickN,  wAors,  paorin 

Labor,  demanding  higher  wagaa.  nrguea 
the  bualneaa  aliuatlon  la  now  audh  thai  In- 
duitry  can  have  adequate  pront*.  can  grant 
nil  wage  damanda,  and  can  »tiii  sfli  tu  prod- 
uct at  lower  prlcea  than  during  the  war.  If 
thla  la  true,  there  la.  of  course,  no  reaaon 
why  wage  adjuatmenu  ahould  not  be  made, 
though  perhaps  not  at  tha  rate  labor  aug- 
goaU. 

The  fact  Is  that,  whenever  there  la  techno- 
logical  or  other  advance  In  production,  there 
la  a  benefit.  That  benefit  may  go  wholly 
to  Btockholders  in  the  form  of  higher  divi- 
dends, or  to  the  workers  In  the  fbrm  of  In- 
creased wages,  or  to  consumers  In  the  form 
of  lower  prices.  Ordinarily,  the  benefit  does 
not  go  to  any  one  class  but.  In  varying  de- 
gress, to  all  three.  Prlcea  arr  lowered  to  a 
certain  extent  and.  at  the  same  time,  profits 
and  wages  are  Increased.  The  individual 
manufacturer  determines  the  proportion  un- 
der the  various  pressures  that  are  exerted  on 
him. 

The  point  which  should  be  remembered  by 
all  Is  that  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  at  least  under  normal  conditions, 
comes  from  price  reduction,  with  wage  in- 
creases coming  second  and  profit  rlaea  com- 
ing thh-d. 

Everybody  is  a  consumer.  When  prices  go 
down,  the  benefits  reach  everybody — wage 
earners,  capitalists,  the  retired,  and  the 
"widows  and  orphans" — everybody.  TTie  aol- 
lar    goes    further,    so    the    weekly    stipend. 
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whether  It  be  In  a  pay  envt.  ;  :  ..r  .r.  a  re- 
inlttAxice  cbecJc  can  stay  where  It  Is  and 
itill  buy  more. 

When  wages  rise,  even  though  prices  re- 
main Btat :c.  only  those  who  work  for  wae^es 
benefit.  If  the  rtse  la  general  throughout 
labor,  the  distribution  Is.  of  course,  very 
Wide.  Since,  however,  the  stronger  elements 
In  labor  always  get  the  lion's  share  of  ad- 
T«nc«.  the  real  benefit  Is  largely  confined 
to  tbain. 

When  profits  rise,  the  benefits  are  still 
spread  to  a  considerable  number  fnr  those 
Who  own  small  bloclts  of  stock,  as  well  as 
thoea  who  have  millions  Invested,  and  those 
who  share  In  the  prosperity  of  Insurance 
companies  and  the  like,  find  their  Incomes 
or  their  estates  increasing.  In  these  days 
when  millions  have  Investments  or  live  cfl 
the  proceeds  of  Investments,  even  profits  are 
widely  spread. 

Labor  at  this  time  must  realize  that  high 
wages  are  per  se  of  no  value.  The  dollar  with 
high  purchasing  power  may  be  worth  several 
Inflated  dollars,  and  62  weeks  of  sure  pay  are 
better  than  fewer  weeks  at  a  higher  figure. 

Our  economic  problem  today  is  how  to 
achieve  consistently  high  purchasing  power 
for  the  greatest  possible  number  We  cannot 
meet  that  problem  just  by  raising  wages — 
Just  by  meeting  labors  demand  for  more  and 
more  dollars.  If  those  raises  mean  higher 
prices  and  lower  profits,  consumption  will 
dwindle  and  capital  wUl  get  discouraged. 
Then  Jobs  will  disappear 

It  Is  only  when  the  division  of  benefits  is 
nicely  balanced,  with  the  consumer,  the 
worker,  and  Jhe  stockholder  each  getting  a 
fair  share,  tnat  enduring  prosperity  can  be 
expected. 


The  Army  Service  Forces 


■Ion   ^)F  REMARKS 


HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS' 

OF  LOt'!.SJ»..N4 

IX  THE  liOr^E  OF  I-;EPi;F.-?"Nr-\TIVES 

M  '•;'■?:;.    O^  •■'>,  •   :.f    1j4j 

Mr.  BROOKS  M:  S!>\tKrr,  under 
leave  Xo  •  xund  ii.y  inn.ir.K.-,  \v.  the  Rec- 
CRD  r  .'.L.,,  ;;  t;;.-  f  oiiovMng  editorialfrom 

THi:    AR.ViT    SF.H'.  :(  F    F-,  Rcrs 

ji  „  hi_'.:rv*  business  In  the  world  made  its 
rt'purt  yt>>;r;ii.-.y  to  its  stockholders,  the  peo- 
ple of  tho  United  States.  It.s  managing 
director.  Gen.  Brehon  Somervei:.  reported 
that  in  the  fiscal  year  Julv  1,  1944-June  30. 
I'H^  ;•  :r,.:ned.  cl  •:>-!.  !•  :i  a:::;.d.  treated. 
en'er';i:i;rcl.  instni-^ed  r,;:c'  li.rii.ved.  aiirl 
r«!e|-;('Ve<I  an  .i::r.'.  :  p  Jiu^'X;  ;;.l;.  j^j 
exp<>i:rl.'i:rfs    t:':.^;f-:l    '"i-lOnc  OuUaK<0. 

As  Gt'iifr-.i:  .^^-n>r-t!:  iftv^  jn  his  report, 
V.^"  Army  S<'rv:cf-  !-■  rcts  were  t.ikc::  ;,Lr.:-ly 
for  era!:'ef!  by  :he  .^;-ner:Cd:!  nuL;i;.r  V.";.en 
a  iTir:-  :■  :nrK  r.r.a  ,i  hundred' thiiUs,U:ci  ve- 
hicles w-ro  „i:ul'-<:;  ■  n  th?  NiTrni.mdv  beaches 
In**')  rt.ivv  •.:.:•  f,>^--  v-,.r^.<-j  h.irdly  a  ripple 
vt  c  'r:!!^:;>;.-.  Whe::  .i  barren  i^l.md  wli^ 
occ'ip'.ed  a:.d  rr..,dc  '.nm  a  p.i.ij  ."  ba.-.e  u.  i 
few  wrck.-.'  t;me  ^:th  airfie:d.s,'rep;i:.-  -h  :>, 
mo';:u:-p;c'UT-p  ♦hfa:*-:?.  hou?;:;^  :"  '•■  'a:  ,vj 
nie;:  .  ^r  r.:  :c  :hA\  v.  ..>  cr.'.r  wl.^:  \l\e\  -^vc 
orsar.:zed  to  fio,  \va>r:'t  r  ''  The  Army  Serv-.ce 
Force.^.  us  tlie  report  makes  clear,  were  ri.e 
men  beiuiid  the  mm  behind  tl:e  gu;;.>  '.h.^: 
mad?  victory  pos-s.blo. 

Tlie  cvpr-a:i  exteiit  of  the  forcfs  ur.d-:r 
GentT.sl  S  mervc:;'.s  coiiur.ar.d  proba^'iv  i,-,- 
lltt!e  appre  atod.  The  Army  Service  F  :  r-  - 
Included  practically  every  activity  ex-i;-. 
that  of  the  act\i3l  ftijhtu;?  There  were  sevca 
techn:c,il  services:  Quartermaster,  Ordriflsv^e, 
Eng;t:eers,    Medical.    Sigjv.a    Corp.=  ,    Chem.cal 


Warfare,  and  Transportation.  There  were 
the  following  administrative  services:  Ad- 
jutant General.  Judge  Advocate  General. 
Provost  Marshal  General,  Finance,  Special 
Services,  and  Information  and  Education  Di- 
visions and  Chaplains.  It  will  be  seen  that 
♦■"le  Army  Service  Forces  therefore  were  re- 
sponsible not  only  or  ..11  the  physical  needs 
of  the  combat  soldier  but  for  his  mental  and 
spiritual    needs    as    well. 

Probably  more  than  to  any  other  part  of 
the  Army,  the  personnel  of  the  Army  Service 
Forces — 1.250.000  officers  and  men — went  di- 
rectly from  civil  life  into  the  ASF.  At  the 
end  hardly  any  of  the  men  and  less  than  3 
percent  of  the  officers  were  professional  sol- 
diers. General  Somervell  gives  full  credit  for 
the  task  accomplished  to  the  skill  of  these 
men  trained,  before  they  ever  saw  the  Army, 
In  organization,  production,  and  transporta- 
tion. 

General  Somervell  gave  to  the  Sen'lce 
Forces,  when  he  returned  to  the  Army  from 
years  of  distinguished  service  in  this  city  as 
a  public  works  administrator,  the  some- 
what flamboyant  slogan:  "The  impossible 
we  do  at  once;  the  miraculous  takes  a  little 
longer."  Looking  back  from  victory  at  what 
was  accomplished,  it  does  not  seem  now  too 
broad   a   statement. 


Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SOL  BL00:-1 

OF  NFW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  29,  1945 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley  at  a 
Democratic  rally  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Queens  County  E>emocratic  Com- 
mittee, In  the  Flushing.  N.  Y..  High 
School.  Tliursday  evening,  October  25, 
1945: 

Not  so  long  ago  all  our  thinking  and  all 
our  actions  were  concentrated  In  the  effort 
to  win  the  war  and  it  is  not  many  weeks  since 
we  began  to  translate  our  victory  into  a  peace 
that  will  help  to  eliminate  the  catises  which 
precipitated  the  war. 

New  York  City,  in  common  with  every 
other  community  In  the  land,  mtist  do  Its 
share  In  this  tltantlc  task. 

New  York  Is  the  greatest  city  on  Gods 
footstool.  This  may  sound  extreme,  but  I 
think  that  with  only  a  little  study  anyone 
would  reach  the  same  conclusion.  I  may  be 
accused  of  being  a  little  prejudiced  or  partial 
in  my  views  and.  if  so.  I  plead  in  mitigation 
that  I  love  this  city  and  its  people.  I  have 
been  part  of  Its  throbbing,  pulsing  life  for 
many,  many  years  and  I  think  that  I  sense 
the  pulse  of  the  metropolis. 

Those  who  have  been  here  as  long  as  I 
have,  or  even  a  lesser  period,  cannot  but 
!.e!p  absorb  the  rhythm  and  color  of  this 
greatest  cosmopolitan  community  on  the  face 
cf  ■!.-'  earth.  New  York  City  belongs  to  no 
ui.t  lu.iii  t  r  to  any  one  group.  It  is  made  up 
oL  cl.v'.rs  religions,  of  men  and  women  from 
every  ^  :;:ne  who  manage  to  live  together  In 
a  spir;:  tf  gi.e  and  take  and  "iroad  toler- 
ance 

I  .-pe.-.k,  r;  course,  of  the  general  picture. 
for  I  do  net  think  we  need  stress  the 
tranisient  quarrels  and  disputes  that  oc- 
casiinaily  arise  ni  an  area  where  nearly  8,- 
000.000  human  beaig.s  go  about  their  affairs 
from  day  to  day.  That  •;>?.<;e  diaerences 
should  ever  arise  is  to  be  rep'-^-'f  d  But  they 
are  r.c:  of  vital  concern,     WJ:;  •  n.-;  -  amaze 


one  13  the  fact  that  there  Is  so  little  of  It. 
Yet  tttat  little  Is  too  much  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  of  us  to  suive  to  put  an  end  to  it. 
And.  It  can  be  done. 

We  are  now  In  the  midst  of  a  political  cam- 
paign Involving  not  only  the  major  ofSces 
from  mayor  down,  but  also  our  judiciary  and 
the  members  of  the  council. 

But!  tonight,  I  will  speak  chiefly  about  my 
candidate  and  your  candidate  for  mayor.  Brig. 
Gen.  William  OXtwyer.  the  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  and  American  Labor  Parties. 

Four  years  ago  I  supported  General  O'Dwyer 
for  miiyor  because  I  knew  him  to  be  an  up- 
right man  of  high  personal  Integrity  and 
courafe.  It  was  my  considered  Judgment 
then  that  his  extensive  administrative  ex- 
perience and  his  unimpeachable  record  quali- 
fied him  for  the  exalted  office  he  was  seek- 
ing. This  year  General  O'Dwyer  Is  again  a 
candidate  and  I  am  supporting  him  for  the 
second  time  for  the  same  reasons  that  were 
mine  |n  the  last  campaign.  My  enthusiasm 
for  General  O'Dw^-er  Is  even  greater  now,  be- 
cause during  the  past  4  years  he  has  grown 
in  staiture.  As  a  soldier  and  statesman  he 
has  lately  carried  heavy  responsibilities  which 
he  assumed  in  the  interest,  not  only  of  his 
fellow  citizens  in  this  city,  but  of  the  Na- 
tion abd  of  lands  beyond  the  seas. 

In  ihe  past  4  years  General  ODwyer  has 
changfed.  He  has  changed  In  the  sense  that 
his  experience  as  an  administrator  has 
broadtned  out.  and  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
change  conditions  is  stKh  that  the  people 
may  ffeel  confident  that  he  is  well  qualified 
to  handle  the  postwar  problems  of  the  city 
as  thoroughly  and  efficiently  as  he  handled 
the  injportant  war  assignments  given  to  him 
by  Pitsident  Roosevelt  and  his  Immediate 
superiors  In  the  War  Department. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  Into  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  many  and  complex 
prcblffns  that  face  the  city  in  the  immediate 
future.  Most  of  you  have  a  fairly  good  idea 
of  theee  problems,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
a  great  many  New  Yorkers  have  their  own 
solutions. 

But  I  think  there  will  be  general  agree- 
ment among  us  that  such  problems  as  em- 
ploymfcnt.  traffic  congestion,  housing,  transit. 
Juvenile  delinquency,  improved  school  facili- 
ties, elimination  of  slum  areas,  and  greater 
recreational  facilities  for  children  press  for 
immediate  consideration. 

Suet  a  program  stirs  the  Imagination. 
There  Is  no  easy  road  to  the  attainment  of 
the  objectives  called  for  in  the  plans  that 
must  be  carried  out  in  the  next  administra- 
tion, "this  program  wUl  require  the  meeting 
Of  many  minds  around  the  council  table, 
the  highest  engineering  skills,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  a  keen  sense  of  social  conscious- 
ness  ^nd   responsibility. 

It  Will  call  for  the  integration  of  all  the 
forces  bf  good  government.  It  will  bring  Into 
play  tie  full  physical  and  financial  resources 
of  thli  city.  It  will  determine  In  no  small 
meastore  the  future  of  our  children. 

We  must  recognize  that  not  only  must  tal- 
ent and  ability  of  the  highest  order  be  enlist- 
ed intp  the  service  of  the  people,  but  that 
good  over-all  administration  Is  vital  too. 

I  am  fully  satisfied,  as  I  know  you  are,  that 
General  GTDwyer  can  ably  cope  with  the  city's 
postwar  and  rehabilitation  plans,  equipped 
as  he  iE  with  splendid  personal  qualifications 
and  a  wide  and  successful  experience  as  an 
administrator. 

Let  us  consider  the  personal  equation. 
General  O'Dwyer  comes  from  the  people.  He 
has  llji^ed  among  them.  He  understands 
them.  I 

He  began  his  public  career  as  a  police- 
man on  the  beat  and  as  such  learned  the  in- 
dividual trials  and  Uibulations  of  the  aver- 
age man.  the  housewife,  and  the  chUdren. 

He  $aw  them  every  day,  he  talked  with 
them,  he  gained  a  clear  conception  of  their 
hopes  and  aspirations. 

Later  on  as  a  magistrate,  as  a  county  Judge 
and  aa,  district  attorney,  he  encountered  an- 
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other  phase  of  human  life  and  of  human 
problems. 

All  this  time  he  was  learning  from  people. 
as  well  as  from  books.  It  gave  him  a  more 
humane  outlook,  a  broader  and  more  sym- 
pathetic understanding,  and  because  of  his 
background  It  engendered  In  him  a  greater 
desire  to  be  helpful  to  members  of  the  com- 
munity, repardle&s  of  their  party  affiliation 
or  their  relii:ious  beliefs. 

His  splendid  work  as  a  soldier  and  as  spe- 
cial minister  to  Italy,  together  with  his  desig- 
nation by  President  Roosevelt  to  handle  the 
war  refugee  problem,  are  too  recent  to  need 
any  discussion  by  me  at  this  time. 

You  all  know  what  a  scries  of  grand  Jobs 
he  did.  You  all  appreciate  the  kind  of  ad- 
ministrative ability  that  was  needed  in  the 
fierformance  of  the  duties  assigned  to  him. 

I  merely  mention  these  things  to  point  out 
that  General  O'Dwyer  as  mayor  of  New  York 
City  wUl  go  into  this  most  Important  pott 
not  only  equipped  from  a  technical  stand- 
point, but  conversant  with  the  needs  of  the 
people  OS  simple  human  beings. 

And  now  I  should  like  to  dwell  briefly  on 
an  aspect  of  this  campaign  that  borders  on 
the  fantastic. 

Some  of  General  OT>wyer's  political  oppo- 
nents have  charged  that  he  was  associated 
with  Communists  and  would  be  subject  to 
their  influence.  The  more  extreme  among 
them  said  that  he  was  a  Communist.  And 
there  were  other  smearing  charges  made. 
And  we  all  know  how  untrue  these  charges 
were.  Charges  which  were  brought  up  In  the 
last  days  of  the  campaign. 

Like  General  O'Dwyer.  I.  too,  am  opposed 
to  communism,  fascism,  nazism.  and  ell  other 
"Isms"  that  run  counter  to  Americanism. 
My  record  in  public  life  has  been  such  that 
no  one  can  truthfully  deny  that  I  have  ever 
made  a  statement  that  failed  to  carry  my 
strongest  convictions,  and  that  do  not  square 
with  my  conscience.  And  now  let  me  say 
that  those  who  have  made  these  false  charges 
will  receive  a  well-merited  rebuke  from  the 
electorate  on  November  6. 

Like  General  O'Dwyer.  I  am  and  always 
have  been  against  Intolerance.  I  stand,  and 
always  have  stood,  for  our  democratic  process 
of  government,  which  Is  alien  to  intolerance. 

Under  this  democratic  process  no  man  can 
l>e  prevented  from  expressing  his  thoughts 
on  public  questions  nor  can  he  be  told  how 
he  must  vote. 

A  candidate  for  ofBce  may  say  to  an  Indi- 
vidual or  to  a  group  that  he  doesn't  want 
their  support,  as  General  O'Dwyer  said  to  the 
Communists  and  to  the  Communist  Party. 
But  he  cannot,  under  our  democratic  process, 
keep  these  individuals  or  groups  from  going 
to  the  polls  and  voting  for  him. 

It  follows  that  a  candidate  is  undsr  no 
obligation  to  any  Individual  or  any  organiza- 
tion advocating  a  course  at  variance  with 
our  American  way  of  life.  You  and  I  know 
General  O'Dwyer  well  enought  to  realize  how 
he  feels  on  the  subject  of  un-Americanism. 

He  could  not  have  made  such  substantial 
progress  in  public  life  If  he  had  catered  to 
any  elements  In  the  community  who  flouted 
our  democracy  and  its  institutions. 

When  he  is  in  city  hall,  he  will  do  a  first- 
rate  administrative  Job  because  "he  will  cater 
to  no  one  group  and  will  not  yield  to  pressure 
from  those  who  would  seek  to  destroy  our 
American  institutions  and  our  American 
traditions. 

A  vote  for  General  O'Dwyer  represents  a 
fote  for  our  American  way  of  life  and  is  an 
Investment  in  the  future  well-being  of  our 
great  city. 

I  would  also  urge  you  to  vcite  for  Lazcrus 
Jjseph  for  the  office  of  comptroller  and  for 
v/incent  R.  Impollitteri  for  president  of  the 
city  council,  and  all  their  associates  on  the 
Dejnocratlc  ticket.  It  is  highly  important  to 
make  certain  that  General  O'Dvpyer  will  have 
complete  cooperation  in  puttl:ig  his  program 
InU'  effect. 


Hospt^l   C.-Mf    i^    Sot  Char.tv      St:-"     ■■vd 
Str:pt>    LCiK.riai   Attacks    IdL^x:    *Jj.::: 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  iViJVi.LlAN 

OF  SOtTTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  29.  1945 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  extend  in  the 
Record  a  piercing  and  illuminating  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  National  Tribune,  on  October 
11,  1945,  concerning  the  much-discus?ed 
pauper-oath  requirement  for  veterans. 

This  editorial  is  based  on  two  articles 
carried  in  the  September  issue  of  Vet- 
erans Outlook  magazine,  one  by  Joseph 
Leib.  vice  commander  of  Costello  Post. 
American  Legion,  Washington.  D.  C,  and 
the  other  by  the  Legal  Division  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

War  veterans  were  greatly  favored  on  Sep- 
tember 18  when  Representative  Jerry  Voor- 
His.  of  California,  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  arguments  of  a  prominent 
World  War  II  Legionnaire  against  employ- 
ment by  the  Veterans'  Administration  of  the 
so-called  paupers  oath  and.  immediately  fol- 
lowing, the  reasons  given  for  its  use.  The 
latter  were  not  necessarily  in  reply  to  the 
protests  of  the  veteran  first  quoted,  but  they 
were  an  enlightening  treatise  by  the  solicitor 
for  the  veterans'  agency  in  defense  of  the  use 
by  it  of  forms  used  in  dispensing  hospitaliza- 
tion to  war  veterans. 

It  Is  our  desire  to  be  fair.  Solicitor  Edward 
E.  Odom  doubtless  intended  to  set  out  dis- 
passionately the  reasons  why  the  Administra- 
tion feels  called  upon  to  pauperize  certain 
of  our  comrades  and  not  necessarily  to  defend 
the  practice.  However,  the  two  cannot  be 
successfully  divorced,  and  we  so  deplore  the 
movement  to  term  as  charity  any  right  ex- 
tended by  the  Congress  to  men  who  wore 
the  country's  uniform  In  time  of  war  that  we 
desire  to  discuss  the  subject  once  more. 

Odom  correctly  states  that  the  Congress 
granted  certain  hospital  and  medical  care  to 
service -connected  veterans  as  a  "right."  He 
then  gives  the  history  of  hospital  care  under 
the  World  War  Veterans'  Act  of  1924,  which 
extended  "authority"  for  hospitalization  of 
others  not  directly  service-connected,  who  are 
"flnancially  unable  to  pay  for  hospitalization 
and  necessary  traveling  expenses."  and  he 
says  that,  even  though  the  Congress  enacted 
the  law,  there  is  a  distinction  between  a 
"right"  and  an  "authority  "  within  the  limi- 
tations outlined. 

Going  then  to  the  repeal  of  all  veterans' 
laws  in  1933,  when  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion grabbed  more  authority  than  was  good 
for  it.  and  to  the  later  and  final  Justification 
for  the  pauper  s  oath,  Odom  cites  Public  Law 
312.  Seventy-fourth  Congress.  August  23.  1935, 
in  which  the  Congress  amended  the  Economy 
Act  in  order  to  grant  hospital  care  to  any  war 
veteran  "unable  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses therefor."  He  again  correctly  quotes 
the  law  which  says  that  "the  statement  under 
oath  of  the  applicant  on  such  form  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  be  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  inability  to  defray  necessary  expenses,"  but 
here  we  note  that  the  Solicitor  carefully  re- 
frains from  acknowledging  that  the  Congress 
had  declared  a  "right"  to  hospitalization  to 
certain  non-service-connected  veterans.  In- 
stead, he  calls  this  quotation  the  pauper's 
oath  "about  which  so  much  nuslniormation 
bas  been  circulated," 


We  record  that  much  of  the  material  writ- 
ten for  the  record  by  the  head  of  the  Legal 
Division  because  we  are  pl«4*d  to  Xnlmees. 
That  Is  In  truth  an  appllcsttOB  tf  the  pauper's 
oath,  but  only  a  sample  of  a  hateful  practice. 
Some  months  ago  this  newspaper,  on  behalf  of 
veterans,  protested  strongly  against  the  usa 
of  that  particular  clause  on  the  application 
blank  then  used  by  all  veterans,  including  the 
so-called  service  connected,  whan  applying  for 
hospital  care.  Our  friend.  Odoan,  admits  that 
the  Administration  was  in  error,  uses  the 
flimsy  excuse  that  it  was  not  Uitended  for 
them  anyway,  and  says  that  no  is 

paid  to  tix>se  answers  when  serv .  .>d 

veterans  sought  hospital  admittance.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  form  was  altered  to 
advise  service-connected  veterans  that  they 
need  not  ans.wer  certain  questions;  it  waa 
altered  in  otlier  respects;  and  a  bold-face<l 
penalty  clause  threatening  applicants  with 
fines  and  imprisonment,  if  they  failed  to  tell 
the  truth,  was  put  on  a  back  page  where  It 
did  not  have  to  be  subscribed  to.  That  much 
was  accomplished,  anyway. 

The  power  to  remove  Uie  oath,  says  Odom. 
lies  with  the  Congress,  Again,  that  is  fact. 
It,  "is  prescribed  by  law."  he  says,  "not  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.''  That  is  only 
half-truth.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
wrote  the  law  and  persuaded  the  Congrets 
to  pass  it.  It  recommended  the  language 
employed  for  reasons  which  the  Solicitor 
In  a  long  statement  evidently  thinks  proper 
and  sufficient.  To  read  It  one  would  believe 
It  is  a  picnic  for  a  veteran  to  be  hospitalized 
Just  to  have  a  pretty  nurse  take  his  pulse 
and  feed  him  puis.  He  carelessly  quotes 
figures  to  suggest  that,  unless  somebody 
prevents  It.  20.000.000  veterans  will  be  hos- 
pitalized "for  free"  even  though  there  never 
will  be  that  many  veterans  unless  we  have 
another  war.  He  says  thene  were  more 
than  3,000,000  admissions  In  the  last  25 
years,  which  would  lead  the  unwary  to  be- 
lieve that  three  out  of  fotir  of  all  World  I 
veterans  have  been  in  hospitals.  Of  course, 
that  would  be  a  foolish  conclusion  because 
there  are  a  few  veterans  of  other  wars  still 
alive,  ard  some  patients  liava  been  admit- 
ted many  times,  but  it  aU  helps  to  add  up  to 
big  figures  for  purposes  of  argument.  And. 
finally,  the  Solicitor  poses  the  suggestion 
that  the  veterans  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies, making  up  as  mucli  as  a  third  to  one- 
half  of  the  population,  had  better  take  a 
good  look  at  the  problem— all  nicely  balanced 
and  quite  alluring  argument  and  every  bit 
of  It  actuaUy,  if  not  legally,  a  pleading  for 
continued  use  of  the  pauper  clause. 

There  is  not  a  veteran  in  the  country  who 
will  be  moved  by  efforts  of  this  sort.  All 
were  sent  off  to  war  with  a  promise  In  their 
ears  that  nothing  ever  more  would  be  too 
good  for  them.  There  Is  not  a  single  one  of 
them  who  would  purposely  ask  for  some- 
thing for  nothing.  They  well  know  that 
they  sacrificed  months  of  their  lives  and 
years  of  their  earning  power  when  they 
donned  the  uniform. 

There  has  never  t>een  any  question  about 
priorities  to  the  so-called  service-connected. 
But  if  or  when  they  require  the  aid  of  the 
Nation  they  served  and  of  the  people  they 
saved,  veterans  want  no  strings  attached  to 
rights  voted  to  them  by  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives, and  they  want  no  modification  by 
Interpretation  or  otherwise  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  which  Is  the  agent  of 
Congress.  Least  of  all  do  they  consent  to 
affixing  their  signatures  to  any  paper  saying, 
•  I  cannot  afford  to  pay."  That  Is  the  abom- 
inable pauper's  oath.  It  is  as  degrading  as 
it  is  unnecessary.  And  heiore  war  veterans 
He  In  free  graves  In  a  national  cemetery,  they 
do  not  wish  to  feel  that  that  is  to  constitute 
charity  or  that  their  final  resting  places  are 
to  t>e  paupers'  graves. 

The  new  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
General  Bradley,  wrote  an  article  for  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  September  23.  In 
outlining  the  benefits  and  opportunities  af- 
forded by  a  grateful  Nation  to   those   ■:■.], u 
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h.-.-.f  f-.rrfi!  •r.!'r:  r-,  >  •-:.•  .:  '.  ':  '  '.'.  he 
rec  -rd'-d  h::r.Mif  tl'.r.^--  'In  i.o  ser..-.e  cI  the 
w.  r;  c.;:.  ,t  D«:>:."  ';?  a:.v  :.,.!ure  to  a  war 
\.:u:.i:,  ).;■  '  ^ 'i.h.cerf.,  a.,   .j..;.*v   '     That  Is  a 

<  .-u:  -',i:tii.cw  !:(:;;  a  cii^' ..:g->>;.ecl  soldier 
9 M  J  !.a.-^  l-vtd  w:-h  ills  lro<3[.s  ;u  th<*  field. 
i:  ..-  b<  v<  i:..:.i;  •<.  u  tighilr.s;  peneritl.  He  has 
not  yet  taken  a  stHUd  on  the  "pauperB  oath" 
whirh  f  renr.  ;/fd  xfterai.K  n:e  Irving  to  elim- 
i;,.i-.  :  ,  ,t, ■..:,.■.  \s  !,  [,.■  he  will  make 
It  jiiurrwbiy  cieur  lu.u  ijL)fcpii..iiizaiion  or  any 
other  ritcbt.  now  or  hereaiter,  which  may 
Ui.r-;*>  r  i  -a  r  '.  f-'Ti-i  is  not  charity,  that 
;.  h' :.'■:..  :.»■.;  :,  t  iiamble  himself  to 
r  '».ve   It,  and   that   e   person   who   la   good 

<  !.  .Jh  to  serve  his  country  In  war  Is  too 
v  <«;  •  be  a  liability  under  any  clrcum- 
btii.'.cto  on  the  community  which  produced 
him. 


Reiolutjon    oi    Southern    Commissions    on 
Interstate  Cooperation 

FXT'N55:(:>N   f.)r^   PEMAI;KS 

HON.  JAMES  DOiMENGEAUX 

<  y   :  -  •  :s!  xn  v 
IN  riiK  !!(."':  :.i;  t.-F  wKVxiv^t:::  vatives 

Mr.  DOMEN'GE.-\rX  M;-.  Sptaker. 
utvl''!  !'■.■.-■  to  fxi-  :.  i  n-.v  n  mruks  in  the 
Reci  RD  I  mciude  i;.<'  iollcwing  resolu- 
tion; 

RL-s.   ;:T'.i)N    of    IIECIONAL   CONntR£NCF    ' ,t    f.   M- 
:>»'  •--.     NS   OF  l.VTESSTATE  COOPER.ATI'   N   '   ;     :HE 

>:'..'    \        M  :^ -.•,,,!!   i!,      i:K.L.Mi    ■  M  .«i .      Ti,X-.~.      .^^(0 
Tl.-.NS^--    .••  iii'lr;,     -^  I       L  HA.'f^ES,    NEW    OB- 

B^  it  enacted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
S   •  'hem  Commiastons  on  Interstate  Coopera- 

1.  That  pending  congrepslonal  legislation 
pr- 'Viding  for  the  return  of  the  employment 
sc  v)ce8  to  the  States  be  adopted  Immediately 
Bid  that  necessary  Feder  :■'  irnro'  nations  be 
in  .  :-  to  niairh  HvaiiHbif  St.r  •  ; ■  s :  ds  for  the 
I  pT.^'iiin  of  the  --f.'\;r(-  ;:;  '.ne  :\rure. 

2  rhat  (  iir  sv-'-oi:-:  t  vr.fnip';'  yrncnt  com- 
pen.satloi:  1:.-  l-f  rx,-:u- iv,  Iv  to  the  S'atcs, 
pHrtlrM'.ir'.'.   :is  ".    !r::i*'crs  .■!  iKiiiii'iistratlon. 

3  I!::;'  the  Tcdf  ra;  H  "  -e  •'  i't-preseutA- 
'!'•■■-  -•'•  ■-!!•.  :'.v  ■-^■f  '  •'  ■-.!;■■  uic;i!s;un  of  pro- 
'■ ;  .  ■  ■  :  the  .-:.!'■'.'  bill  providing  for  the 
(■h:i;::  ..■:'.e  ,>:  F"(!rrs;  ;.U1  !  ■-  ./.rp.  rts  in  the 
rf,'.-Ti  i-'fi.ic:  .;  n  :!  u  -p.  :'  ^;::  u;;;ch  is  now 
h<-::-:.-  rf'w-.".-:;  I:;  ..  ,  ■■•  Ure- .co  Committee. 
Tilt-  H.  ii.s«'  1  r.  tu'i  >^«.c.i.'- n-iii  f.xpress'd  itself 
favorably  on    i)  :.<   j^rinciple 

4.  That  the  United  State.s  Senate  bo  urged 
to  elve  Immedlite  con.s:dcrati(.:a  to  S.  1398. 
b  Senator  M- Mm-  n  vf  Connecticut,  pr  - 
'.  ui;::^  for  Xiw  dx;p.c.:ion  of  surplus  air- 
ports, facilities  buildings,  equipment,  etc  . 
to  States  and  c'.ties  wtihcut  charge  through 
the  Surplus  Prc.perty   Administrator. 

5  That  the  Surplus  Fr^  p-'r:y  .A  ;:  j  *'aior 
be  conimer.di'd  for  t-.- •..;■■:. si;  .:•.,•  ,  ,.■  ,.  n  to 
handle  State  surp.ii-  c:::p.  -.i.  py  .■:<  :::  ai.  : 
for  immediately  ni, skiing  ..u>;f  .-lip;  ..  ^j  ^f 
itres  and  other  surplus  mater  a.. liable 
ti-rc-'Iy  to  States  oil  a  prlrrrv  buois. 

'  That  the  propose  ;  i-tH:er.':  public  works 
]■'  '--••■.  c  ,•'■■;  ^  :  -,1  m  U'Kislation  pend- 
.:.„  i-:-  :>.  c"  ;. •.':•..-,-  t:e  !... .idled  on  a  Fedeial- 
to*.!'^  I  .<  p.<-:.H-:',e  bi's..s  u:-  ;:i  ihc  case  of  the 
pub.,.-;  ....:?   p:  :i:r,i:n   a:'d   rn    "perated   like 


'  ;;f'    \^  F.\ 


,;;■.'..  1^:11 


t  i:e    I-  li'jiA  iiii:    sieps 


c*;:.ci  v;.>...,.n: 
takt'i- 

1     C   p'.t^     f  ri::s  res.iiuTion  sh.  t: 
to    i."\v:y    uie:)ibfr    cl    fve.-y    Cv-i:.;. 


and    be    It 

p::*  these 
;■;'.: u, a    be 

n  bf  sen' 


interstate  cooperation  in  tiie  southern  region, 
and  members  of  other  regions  of  the  council 
of  S*ate  governments  should  b<»  kept  advised 
of  action  taken  by  the  southern  cooperation 
commissions. 

2.  Each  commisslcn  on  interstate  coopera- 
tion In  this  region  should  be  promptly  called 
Into  meeting  to  review  primiuily  pending 
Federal  legislation  of  serious  concern  to  the 
States. 

3.  Copies  of  this  resolution  should  be  sent 
to  Members  of  Cong,  ess  and  Federal  depart- 
ments particularly  Interested  In  the  above 
sublects. 

(Adopted  unanimously.) 


£ea-Alf  Trar,iport-tlon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  HLLCii 

OF  CALXFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.If      ''ai/,  October  29   1945 

Mi.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  States  held  its 
annual  convention  In  Nev  York  from 
October  17  to  19. 

The  membership  of  this  organization 
comes  from  all  branches  of  the  maritime 
industry.  It  is  a  voluntarily  supported 
nonprofit  organization,  having  for  its 
sole  purpo.se  the  advancement  of  the 
American  merchant  marine.  Its  10,000 
members  are  scattered  over  the  United 
States.  Europe,  the  West  Indies,  and 
South  America  In  some  100  or  more 
clubs  or  branche.":.  known  as  ports.  They 
are  all  people  engaged  in  maritime  ac- 
tivities and  who  have  a  deep  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

The  Propeller  Club  also  has  some  30 
student  ports  located  in  American  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  composed  of  young 
people  studying  courses  in  naval  archi- 
tecture, marine  engineering,  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce,  trade  and  transpor- 
tation, business  administration,  and  eco- 
nomics. 

There  is  probably  no  grciup  of  people 
in  this  country  better  acquainted  with 
the  problems  of  the  American  merchant 
2::i::ne  and  its  development  as  an 
agency  of  national  defense.  They  recog- 
nize the  absolute  need  of  coordinating 
our  transoceanic  surface  and  air  trans- 
V  >r';i'ion  so  that  our  merchant  marine 
( ail  meet  the  competition  of  foreign 
maritime  nations. 

M;  ^'-^^f^aker,  under  leave  to  extend 
rry  : ,  r.  .:  ks.  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Propeller  Club  at 
its  recent  convention; 

The  war  has  brought  great  improvement  in 
n  plane  service  facilities  and  equipment 
throughout  the  world  and  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  commercial  air  power  to  national 
defense  and  the  establishment  of  a  compre- 
hensive overseas  transport  j«rvice  in  the 
p  stw.ir  period. 

It  Is  in  the  public  Interest  that  American 
steamship  lines  participate  In  the  develop- 
ment of  trir.poceanlc  air  service  to  the  end 
that  a-;  er"  ent  and  adequate  American 
transpt  .  •  <  r ,  ;ce  be  established  and  main- 
tained  UT.;:.r   competitive  conditions. 

tr'eam.-hip  lines  have  lonjre  engaged  In 
trdniportaiicn  of  passenger-,  mails,  and 
care  1  b  water  and  have  comributed  to  the 
devc.op;:.e:.t  of  international  trade  and  es- 


tablishtd  the  organizations  and  relationships 
essential  to  efficient  overseas  air  service. 

A  coitiplete  coordinated  sea-air  service  un- 
der a  sfcigle  management  affords  the  shipper 
and  tha  traveler  the  most  efiftclent.  adequate, 
and  up»-to-date  facilities  in  transportation, 
and  is  demanded  by  the  public  and  aHects 
the  public  Interest. 

Poreifn  countries,  particularly  England, 
Prance.' and  Holland  have  long  been  active 
In  the  (field  of  air  transportation  through 
the  facilities  of  the  steamship  companies  of 
their  ife8p>ectlve  countries,  and  these  and 
other  foreign  countries  propose  to  pre.ss  the 
developtnent  of  overseas  transjsortation  serv- 
ice In  ttils  manner  In  the  postwar  period.  It 
is  essential  to  protect  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  from  the  threat  of  foreign  com- 
petition that  It  likewise  be  permitted  and 
encour^ed  to  engage  In  transoceanic  air- 
transp(t't  service  to  the  end 'that  it  will  be 
enabled  to  meet  the  Inevitable  competition 
of  fore%n  steamship  lines. 

The  |>ropeUer  Club  of  the  United  States 
urges : 

1.  Tliat  steamship  companies  are  entitled 
to  certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity, 
without  discrimination,  upon  a  proper  show- 
ing beftore  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  that 
the  pro|x)sed  air  service  is  required  by  public 
convenience  and  necessity  and  the  applicant 
Bteamsitip  company  Is  fit.  willing,  and  able  to 
perforr4  the  service  properly. 

2.  That  it  is  vitally  essential  to  the  opera- 
tion of  ti  sound  and  adequate  American  mer- 
chant tnarine  that  the  right  of  American 
steamslip  companies  to  engage  in  air  trans- 
port. 89  an  auxiliary  and  supplemental  serv- 
ice to  tteir  service  operations,  should  be  fully 
recognised  and  established  at  tHe  earliest 
possiblf  date. 

The  4ecretary  Is  directed  to  send  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  all  Cabinet  officers,  to  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  to  the  Civil 
Aeronajbtlcs  Board,  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  jcommerce,  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Intestate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  to  all  Members  of  Congress, 
chambers  of  Commerce,  and  boards  of  trade 
in  the  tJnited  States. 


ProductioD  the  Answer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 


I 


or   MICHIGAN 


IN  TIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  25,  1945 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  speaker,  many 
of  us  afe  thoroughly  convinced  that  pro- 
duction is  the  answer  to  many  of  our 
proble^is.  Just  how  to  get  it  with  fair- 
ness tdall,  is  the  question. 

Whai  one  editor  thinks  is  shown  by  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Allegan 
Gazette  of  October  25, 1945,  which  reads: 

If  th«  average  American  wants  to  maintain 
his  sta^idard  of  living,  and  there  Isn't  any 
questiot  about  that,  then  at  some  time  that 
American  must  come  to  the  realization  that 
he  can't  drive  automobiles,  cwn  a  home  with 
all  the  jiew,  modem  appliances  In  that  home 
and  In  teturn  produce  for  30  hours  each  week. 
Indeed.llt  Is  doubtful  If  that  standard  of  liv- 
ing cart  be  maintained  on  a  40-hour  week 
and  thfc  is  especially  true  If  there  are  more 
thnn  ti»o  in  the  family. 

Labot  has  been  talking  a  lot  of  non- 
sence  When  it  thinks  It  can  produce  enough 
value  pfrr  Individual  In  30  hours  or  40  hours 
to  hav«  all  the  good  things  In  the  average 
Americans   life.     It  can't  be  done  for  the 
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simple  reason  that  as  yet,  and  there  isn't  any 
prospect  in  sight,  labor's  vulue  Just  Isn't 
sufficient  to  permit  It  to  earn  enough  In  30. 
36  hours  or  even  40  hours.  There  are  of 
course  some  specialists  who  can  earn  enough 
in  40  hours  to  give  them  a  home,  a  car,  mod- 
ern appliances  and  sufficient  :noney  to  raise 
and  educate  a  family,  but  insofar  as  the 
average  man  Is  concerned  It  Just  isn't  In  the 
cards. 

The  reason  Is  simple.  Labor  cannot  en- 
Joy  high  wages  without  being  forced  to  pay 
high  prices.  The  price  of  every  commodity 
on  the  market  Is  made  up,  lor  the  greater 
part,  of  labor.  Each  wage  Increase  means 
and  must  mean  a  raise  in  the  price  of  the 
commodity  being  sold  and  while  it  is  true 
that,  generally  speaking,  a  certain  wage  rate 
can  be  allowed  without  a  resulting  increase 
in  price,  most  business  doesn't  work  on  a 
large  enough  margin  to  war-ant  wage  in- 
creases without  price  Increasen. 

High-priced  labor  means  hlg:h-prlced  com- 
modities, and.  with  labor  constantly  strug- 
gling to  get  ahead  on  Its  end  cf  the  schedule, 
it  simply  means  labor-wage  chases  price 
schedules  in  an  endless  chain  until  soon  no- 
body can  buy  and  money  Is  worthless. 

Without  capital  labor  Is  sunk  and  with- 
out labor  capital  Is  lost,  but  :he  two.  work- 
ing in  close  unity,  can  bring  the  highest 
standards  o:  living  and  at  the  same  time  a 
profit  "for  capital.  Without  a  profit,  capital 
cannot  be  obtained  and  is  not  Interested. 
If  that  happens,  and  it  can  and  has  In 
earlier  New  Deal  days,  the  result  Is  no  Jobs. 

Labor  is  entitled  to  fair  plaj  and  a  Just  re- 
turn for  its  effort,  but  a  lot  of  labor  has  gone 
wild.  Every  man  is  entitled  to  a  Job  If  he 
can  hold  one,  not  if  he  can  get  one.  E\*ery 
man  Is  entitled  to  a  home,  a  family,  and  a 
decent  standard  of  living  If  he  wants  to 
earn  It.  and  Is  capable  of  earning  it,  and 
It  shouldn't  be  necessary  for  any  individ- 
ual to  work  50  or  more  hours  a  week  to 
have  a  decent  standard  of  living,  but  the 
Idea  that  average  labor  Is  worth  anywhere 
from  $2,500  to  $5,000  annually  Is  hooey.  Yet 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  ordinary  labor  which 
has.  during  the  past  few  year;,  earned  three 
thousand  and  more  annually.  That  pace 
cannot  be  continued,  not  wii  hout  boosting 
all  labor  to  a  similar  Income,  and  If  that  Is 
done  it  won't  make  much  difference  how 
large  the  pay  check  reads.  It  will  be  worth- 
less. 


Atomic  A  1,'f  1  essons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON   ALBERT  TH::iM.\^ 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  29.  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude an  article  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin, 
military  analyst  for  the  Nev  York  Times. 

Mr.  Baldwin  is  a  graduate  of  the  Naval 
Academy  of  the  class  of  1924 .  During  the 
war  he  has  written  many  interesting  and 
highly  constructive  articles  on  our  na- 
tional-defense problems,  particularly 
the  problems  and  functions  of  the  NavT- 
The  following  article  is  well  worth  read- 
ing: 

Atomic-Age  Lessons — Good  IirrKLLicENCE 
Service,  Air  Power  and  iNDt-STRiAi,  Leader- 
ship Ot-R  Best  Defenses 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
The   details   of   the   atom    bomb   and    Its 
manufacture    are    still— and    will    long    re- 


main— to  the  great  majority  of  people,  either 
a  closely  guarded  secret  or  a  scientific  puzzle. 
But  the  effects  of  the  plane  and  the  bomb, 
the  rocket  and  radar  and  the  other  mUitary 
miracle*  of  this  scientific  age  are  plain 
enough.  The  United  States  can  no  longer 
count  on  distance  for  immunity  from  physi- 
cal assault,  our  geographical  position  is  still 
a  strategic  asset  of  major  importance  against 
actual  invasion  by  men.  but  distance  and 
surface  forces  cannot  prevent  damaging  as- 
saults of  terrible  consequence  through  the 
air. 

There  are  certain  conclusions  that  can  be 
drawn  from  this.  An  atomic  Pearl  Harbor— 
a  stupendous  and  massive  attack  by  surprise 
in  the  atomic  age  now  dawning — could  mean 
virtually  a  crippling  blow  particularly  against 
an  unprepared  nation.  Tlierefore,  we  must 
never  be  surprised  again. 

INTELUGENCE  SERVICE  FIRST  LINK 

An  adequate  intelligence  service — the 
worlds  finest— Is  today  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense. The  present  organization  in  Wash- 
ington is  not  the  proper  one  for  the  best 
coUection,  analysis,  and  presentation  of  in- 
formation. The  intelligence  service  of  to- 
morrow cannot  be  tied  down  to  any  one,  or 
two,  or  three  Government  departments, 
though  each  department  must  maintain  its 
own  specialized  intelligence  service.  But  the 
coordinating  agency,  the  master  agency,  must 
l>e  independent  of  the  State.  War,  and  Navy 
Departments  and  answerable  preferably  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  This  is  Lesson  No. 
1.  If  we  ignore  it.  if  we  do  not  develop  an 
adequate  Intelligence  service,  it  wUl  be  the 
Nation's  peril. 

Lesson  No.  2  was  already  clear  before  the 
atomic  bomb  was  Introduced.  The  accom- 
plishments of  air  power  are  too  well  proved 
to  be  argued.  Our  second  line  of  defense 
is  in  the  air — not  necessarily  air  power  as 
we  now  conceive  It,  more  probably  plloMcss 
planes  and  rockets — and  it  must  be  offensive 
air  power,  not  defensive.  Air  power,  pf-rticu- 
larly  strategic  offensive  air  power,  mus^  not 
In  the  futtire  be  subordinated  to  ground  and  ' 
sea  power,  even  if  the  implementation  of  this 
lesson  means  a  third  and  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Air. 

Lesson  No.  3  Is  also  a  byproduct  of  the 
preatomic  age  and  of  combat  lessons,  but 
It  has  been  validated  by  the  lessons  so  far 
learned  from  the  atom  bomb.  The  lesson 
Is  simple;  the  future  of  the  Nation  probably 
depends  on  preeminence  In  scientific  re- 
search and  development  and  In  Industrial 
"know-how "  and  production.  We  proved 
ourselves  in  the  war  masters  of  mass  produc- 
tion, but  we  often  lagged  in  the  race  for 
quality.  We  have  too  few  scientists  and  not 
enough  scientific  engineers,  and  the  service 
policy  toward  scientific  education  during  the 
war  has  set  us  back  by  some  years,  ^ct  the 
future  of  our  military  strength  depenns  fun- 
damentally on  tlie  laboratory  and  the  fac- 
tory— and  the  hearts  of  men. 

QtTIBBLING    ON   DETAILS    HIT 

These  three  lessons  are  of  fundamental 
Importance  to  our  military  institutions  and 
to  the  national  future.  Yet  there  is  not 
much  evidence  that  they  are  well  unier- 
Etood.  Instead  of  concentrating  on  them,  we 
are  quibbling  about  details.  We  are  t.nlklng 
about  organization  instead  of  education;  we 
are  talking  about  universal  military  train- 
ing instead  of  scientific  training;  we  ire  plan- 
ning hopefully  for  industrial  mobilization  but 
doing  little  to  induce  the  men  who  can  keep 
those  plans  up-to-date  to  stay  in  Government 
service.  We  speak  of  a  single  department  of 
defense  as  a  panacea,  instead  of  devising  ways 
and  means  of  insuring  the  fullest  possible 
scope  for  the  development  of  air  power,  and. 
as  needed,  of  postatomic  land  and  sea  power. 
We  speak  cf  military  training  when  we  may 
need  dlsasur  training — the  training  of  the 
whole  civilian  population  In  defense  agalns; 
atomic  bombings.     V/e  speak  of  unification 


In  blueprint  terms  Instead  of  la  terms  of  the 
mind  and  the  heart. 

All  these  questions  are  Interrelated;  none 
can  be  solved  unless  the  others  are  solved. 
They  are  not  being  solved  today  in  Washing- 
ton They  are  being  discussed  p}-?cemeal  and 
With  prejudice.  They  will  never  be  solved, 
with  safety  to  the  country,  by  Congress  act- 
ing through  separate  and  biased  committee* 
and  by  the  fighting  services  acting  as  par- 
tisans. The  time  is  short;  the  time  is  now. 
A  commission  of  distinguished  civilians.  Im- 
partial, objective,  chosen  for  their  Judicial 
and  mental  attainments,  should  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  review  our  entire  postwar  military 
program  and  lU  relationship  with  foreign 
policy  In  this  atomic  age.  Atomic  legisla- 
tion Itself  should  form  part  of  this  study. 
But  In  the  meantime  such  legislation,  aa- 
tlonnl  legislation  of  vital  Importance.  Is 
pending  before  Congress.  This  legislation 
provides  for  the  Creation  of  an  atomic  con- 
trol commission  (this  commission  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  studying  our  postwar 
military  problems).  This  atomic  control 
commission  would  be  endowed,  under  the 
proposed  legislation,  with  powers  so  far 
reaching  and  broad  that  even  a  cursory  study 
leaves  the  reader  apalled.  It  is  true  that 
legislative  grants  of  such  far-reaching  powers 
may  be  In  step  with  the  frightful  develop- 
ment of  physical  power  In  the  atomic  age,  but 
there  Is  considerable  doubt  that  the  legisla- 
tion as  originally  drawn  is  either  desirable  or 
necessary,  ^ 

SCIENTISTS  OPPOSE  SEC»ECT 

Sclentista  say  that  the  emphasis  on  se- 
crecy in  atomic  bomb  experimentation  and 
development  would  stifle  the  development  of 
nuclear  physics  in  this  country  rather  than 
aid  It.  Scientists  believe  In  a  free  exchange 
of  the  facts  of  life — and  pyerbaps  an  em- 
bargo, if  that  be  the  national  policy,  and  no 
international  solution  is  possible,  on  purely 
military  Information.  Amendments  to  In- 
sure the  freedom  of  fundamental  scientific 
research  and  to  limit  the  unparalleled  grant 
of  power  made  to  the  projected  atomic  energy 
commission  must  be  accepted  by  Congress. 
Moreover,  the  rights  of  proF>erty — essential  to 
freemen  everywhere — must  be  preserved, 
something  that  the  proposed  act  does  not 
specifically  do.  Under  the  terms  of  the  pres- 
ent legislation,  the  atomic  commission  could 
apparently  sequester  and  appropriate  almost 
anything  In  the  United  States. 

If  this  be  necessary  to  live  In  the  atomlo 
age,  perhaps  Americans  will  make  even  these 
sacrifices.  But  let  us  see  first  whether  it  is 
necessary;  let  us  put  first  things  first.  Let 
US  create  not  only  an  atomic  energy  commis- 
sion, with  requisite  powers,  but  also  a  fact-  * 
finding  body  of  even  broader  scope,  a  com- 
mission to  study  the  whole  military  problem 
of  postwar  America,  to  consldM  how  atomic 
energy  magnifies  that  problem  and  to  fit 
into  proper  perspective  the  fast  changing 
roles  of  all  the  Instruments  at  war.  Until 
that  Is  done,  until  dn  over-all  answer  Is  given 
to  the  over-all  problem,  we  shall  build  the 
postwar  military  system  of  the  United  States 
on  quicksand. 


Thfir  t^v^  n  Medicine 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Hun    CLARE  E,  HOFFMAN 

V  r      i>i  i  V.  ri  i  ^.1  A  N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRU-EN  :  .XTIVES 

Monday.  October  29.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,  Mr.  Speake',  in  yes- 
terday's Times-Herald  there  is  a  piece  by 
Eleanor  Patterson   passing  out   to  Mr. 
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W.ni  ':■  ".  v.fi  Mr.  Pearson  a  very  small 
Co.c  o;  ;:.t  medicine  which  they  so  often 

prescribe  for  others.     Let  me,  but  not  in 

th'ir  (.rdr  quote  exc<rp'-  from  tliat 
ar':     >'       P..-'    i-   cifFcnbt  cl    i  '-.--it  to  tJie 

S'  t;.,/t '•':.-  H  )  ;  .'  il — but  let  the  au- 
ir.'"     ;••■■'« 

D     \^ .       v.;  lie,   beloved   humanitarian 

and  for  34  years  superintendent  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth* Hospital  for  the  insane,  explained  to 
thU  »Tlter  some  time  ago  that  the  mentally 
deranged  follow  an  orderly  pattern  witbin 
the  consciouanesa  of  their  Qwn  minds. 
Whatever  point  of  reasoning  they  take  ofl 
Irora.  they  stick  to. 

On  a  tlalt  through  one  of  the  women's 
wards  at  St.  Elizabeths,  we  observed  a  comely 
young  woman  standing  still  as  a  statue  be- 
fore a  sizzling  radiator.  She  was  clad  only  In 
a  cooks  apron  Her  blonde  hair  fell  down 
h«r  bare  hark  Her  bauds,  thickly  bandaged 
against  the  heat,  rested  oa  the  boiling  pipes. 

"She's  got  one  obsession."  explained  the 
doctor.     "She  8   crazy   about   fire.     This   way 

we  keep  her  quiet  and  coutented  lor  hours  at 
a  time  " 

The  writer  then  refers  to  certain  lib- 
eral.s  a-s  follows: 

And  youth— "mjeral"  youth— girls  and 
boys  who  ar»'  Jiist  nHturHll-.  rrary  about  play- 
ing with  1;  •.  .  k>'  '.u  <  [!  fly  girl  we  saw 
••  LVliag  ivjiiii  1  ■  ■iL  ,  *.^ii  her  hands  ban- 
.  .  ttgalnat  .  f  <  i'.  nf  the  sizzling  radia- 
t  .:      But  tli«  !.  i:..  ■-     :  '  :  !  <:  >;         ■' h  aren't 

hii!it)Hlit#'d  A!i!l  <.t:i-\':r  :;  !  n  r. '  .m  ,  .  cl.  For, 
,:s    •■.if   -s.Kf    .1    t:.'    ■,.!,;- h.  u;.     M:     t  al  Car- 

1,1,1  '-:i        ■;     \\ ',■<>:■.. 11  i;      M!:..,Ki-il  VVie     fZ- 

cri.uri:'  c't  .;:c  '.'■  m  VI  ;ul.i'  .:  !l.i^..-  but 
W!ifi  \tir  I><',(m;\  .!  V>i'I>  tin--  Wri,'  <  M-r<'  H 
«,    •    im   !<■    rJk.    ■  !  IMIK  1.  •     'i'    t'  A'.'.A    'A  I"    ■    .    !    !    'i^^ 

-.:     ^.  i.ilu  '    hf  Kl  u.lri'  !  hf  s  iIU-k  .■■!(•:.  :  li.i'    u  I    ,    ,i 
SVC     hi'.r     ;'■■'.     Ui.il     .111'  r     f[i!v!\<i|     \'V.\-,,;. 
:       \     \it    ,v,       !  !iC\     1    i.-ir    .1    1  -  '  '  .<■    '    ■•      11.  •  i>  li    itCll, 

A  ii 1 1 '  i . I '  1    1 ' .» I . -■  ■;  ■. '.   ; '   t !  i  ;  1  I i (  M  ;  I  i  II  I i    ^i ;  .  1 

I  .,i.>.|. 

I-    II  Mil'     -1  :     \i«    ;  .If    !lu-    !i;i'    m. -tv,    n    MUI** 

),;l    i\      ^;\,i.n:      •    f       (      Wi'ltl      '\     ■•-..Kii       lli'l      I-  ,  r  .      llV» 
(••  ct!    1  . !    ,  •:   I     ,   :     the    \.   -I    \v  ■.!  uli  \\  '.      ,   i-       ' .  i 
(■     1  ■  \•■v^[    <:      i    '.  ■  err.-  \    I'l    ["   i  ■>  ■  I  Iri    w  !  ,    •  .■    ,    . 

in.   v.. I     !:.;«•■  ■•Hi :' i  ■,         N.   I'    <1,     >»•(     CiUtld    tlllU 

Aiip!''^'t' i"t\  (it   !lu.>>  lipt,   W.U  luadi'  ia 

I I  «'  itiiiii'A ;nt'  w  1'! (1>: 

Hi'ti;--,  Wi,:.iir    f  -r  ■  ii't  ii-.-o   >'-vatal -gazing 

c:.iiK;i:  •      H.'    br;  i;  t-s   h.-,    h    i  \  pc   nlong   With 

ti.u'  ;,t-;i-  t.;:;iv  t;,v..  -'  rf  ,1  fi.r,  ,...;  Woman. 
Mr  ti'.>  {TO  ill  ■i's>,u  ■  :\  t.i  vih>!n  or  fur 
w!<,.>t  :;■  h.uiN  ki:  '■-<'•  .A  l;.i-ni j''..s  k;--  -f  :> 
!.  i'  W  il.  I' .'  r. .'-■■■  .f  u:;.(lmiUs.  Out  to 
.s.\»f  ■. ..'  v^.  :  .ci  .1..  !i;  :."  by  himself,  of 
course. 

Anotlu'!'  pa'i'Ti?  ap;-H-a!fd  on  the  scene. 
Hf're  Aiv  !;■;-'  u'Drt!.-  oi  ih'  writer; 

Iiu  '  V.:'  ^-.vt  ;  •  H  well-dressed,  nicely 
•>:!-'■.'.  wutiKi:;  '.v.'i;  mottled  cheeks  and 
ri  .•  ■  -  eves  "C"i.  •  !:;•■  out  of  this,"  she 
M  ja.ied  with  thieves,  mur- 
■■,.■:■-  '  '  '  Why.  I  sppnk  five  lan- 
guages. Railroaded.  •  •  Joalotisy. 
■ptae.  International  spief  A:.cl  plots 
•■  •  •  plots  •  •  •  plots.  I'm  worth  mil- 
lions. Perfectly  disgusting.  Now  they've  got 
me  and  I'm  the  only  lady  In  the  Joint.  Get 
me  out  of  ":.r>  o  ,  k  I  tell  you.  it's  a  filthy 
plot,  •  •  •  r>  ■  '..r,  t:>ctor.  please."  she 
f  ;r.'vi  up  to  h.ir.  A.-;.  ;i  -:;.:.-,  But  -A-ith  the 
c.i^a-U  touch  ot  :  :,£  expt  r.enct  ihe  doctor 
removed  her  clutching  n:.^e—  nd  brushed 
her  aside 

"Oh.  shf  ';.■-*  ■;•'•'  pvc'v  ex  "rr!  "  '  •-  ca- 
r'     ■  '•  '         "Prf:-:  wild      F.rstiiiT ion  mania. 

Tfif  application: 

Wilter  Winrhell:  H.krd  to  till  ;u^•  '^ba''s 
b;  .:,-■  :r:;s  :i::dd.e-.»£fci  ex-tl^o;..^  L-^  v     F.i.:c 


shame  of  his  race  and  his  family  name  may 
be  at  the  root  of  it  all.  Anyhow,  like  the  old 
gal  we  described  above,  he  Buffers  from  a 
chronic  state  of  wild  excitement,  venom,  and 
perp>etual  motion  of  the  Jaw. 

You  can  chuck  the  whole  of  PM  staff  Into 
this  same  category.  Althoug.h  of  evil  inten- 
tion, they  are  harmless  on  the  whole,  but 
kind  of  tiresome. 

Then  came  the  description  of  still  an- 
other inmate: 

A  little  old  woman,  shaped  like  a  top, 
stalked  by.  She  wore  nothing  at  all  but  a 
big  white  sheet,  draped  over  one  shoulder 
and  under  one  bare  arm.  She  was  almost 
bald.  Her  few  white  hairs  gathered  Into  a 
knot  about  the  size  of  a  peanut  on  top  of 
her  head.  Haughty,  silent,  she  passed,  wav- 
ing her  free  arm  grandly,  dragging  her  sheet 
behind  her. 

"Slv's  harmless,  too."  said  the  doctor. 
"Believes  she's  a  queen.  Has  a  fine  time 
of  it." 

Applied  in  the  following  words: 

Poor  puppet-king  Marshall  Field  rightly 
belongs  in  the  "harmless  '  ward,  too,  with  a 
paper  crown  on  his  head,  trailing  his  dirty 
sheet  l)ehlnd  him.  You  remember  the  little 
top-shaped  old  lady?  He.  too,  believes  he's 
"royalty,"  makes  grand  gestures,  and  has  • 
very  fine  time  of  It. 

Another  patient  Is  described: 

Visitors  are  not  allowed  In  the  wards  of  the 
criminal  lnsaiie.>but  from  the  outside  look- 
ing up.  the  8trungei«t  object  appeared,  peer- 
tnir  through  a  barred  window. 

A  white,  waxen  wedge  of  a  face,     lyee  eo 

r!  -.*  •  i».-i'!pr  they  appeared  to  overlap.    It 

A  ..  -;    It,    ,   At  a  red  roae  held  In  on«>  hand, 

^t         s^        the  other  it  backoned  witb  « 

1..   \      I    .  t-ne  gMture, 

't^      ^  quite  a  few  of  thoaa,"  •«• 

v'«'   '  I  h"*!  Utytor,    '*Thla  o«»  lovea 

"    ^        1       little  children     We  give  him  a 

'.<  play  wUh.  and  he'll  nuraa  It  for 

Mm   hr'«  a  t»r»i»y  vioioun  type  ixmx 

\Up  -  •«    '  Killer. 

'I' ''  ii.   ...>oki  likt  RolMl* 

I        f      picture*." 

Yrn,  dt)e'«u'i  he?  •  ♦  •  lUtbeaplerra 
loved  flowerK.  you  remember,  and  cannry 
1      '•    and    little    cl'  And    he    loved 

ii,  too,    A  very  *  ,  .type." 

.\::i!  .1  comparl.son  is  drawn: 

Dir>A  Hi  irson:  Ah,  Drew,  rose-snlfring. 
rhild-it'Mng,  child-cheater.  sentimental 
Drew  'Vicious  and  perverted  Drew— as  like 
•  I  peas  In  a  pod  to  that  poor  creature 
w :  i  •  koncd  to  us  from  the  ward  of  the 
criminal  Insane. 

Incidentally,  you  GI  Joes,  when  you  happen 
to  listen  to  the  phony  Quaker  Pearson  of  a 
Sunday  night — Bleeding  Heart  Drew — never 
forget  that  although  he  was  20  and  In  per- 
fect health  in  1917,  he  managed  to  "thee 
and  thou"  himself  out  of  service  in  World 
War  I.  Then,  as  now.  Drew  was  a  yellow- 
bellied  slacker.  (For  further  information, 
please  write  in.) 

All  of  this  happened  quite  some  years  ago 
(the  visit  to  the  asylum).  But  a  recent  dis- 
cussion about  the  wonders  of  the  new  "lib- 
eral '  party,  and  what  could  be  really  going 
on  inside  the  screwy  heads  of  the  poor  Jerks 
who  belong  to  It,  popped  these  fantastic 
scenes  back  to  mind. 

y  r  a  while  we  had  fun  cataloging  the 
fcr- 'rr-k;.owTi  "liberals,"  according  to  the 
var,^    u    *.    utv-  (Nscrll)€d  above. 

Tl.' ::.  f::  -  ia'  :::"..  ure.  the  following: 
N    .V    you    m;i>    utk    \ourseLf   to   what   de- 
er ee  ;s  'US  so-called  liberal  gang  Insane,  ac- 

(Ortur.c  t''  •rd:::.Ty  ."  i!:dards.     As  the  great 
Dr    Whi'p   ha5      :•    .•:    p.  inted  otlt.  the   ihm 

a;id  ^a'.triry  *■■•  luer  L::*-  .  ■  '  ac  ea  sanity  and 
!n^a:..■y    .j    ^:;  ."1  u.:,   evt:.   lor   an   expert,  to 


fclloW.  Too  many  of  these  zanies  are  crazy 
all  rljht,  but  they're  crazy  like  foxes.  Wln- 
chell  and  Pearson,  for  instanc?,  and  other 

qulsliligs  (we  use  the  name  advisedly)  man- 
age td  get  paid  big  money  for  their  treachery. 
Bui  to  go  back  again,  how  can  any  no;- 
mal-mlnded  human  being  choose  this  filthy 
workTof  plotting,  planning,  sneaking,  lying, 
spying,  cheating,  stealing,  smearing,  in  the 
mere  ,  hope  of  one  day  overthrowing  our 
American  fcrm  of  government,  for  that's  all 
It  amount.?  to 

Whi).  with  anything  approaching  a  sane 
mindl  would' trade  freedom,  prosperity,  and 
the  right  to  live  in  peace  for  the  degrada- 
tion ^f  body  and  soul  and  slavery  under  the 
blooA  ♦Ist  of  Asiatic  Soviet  Russia? 

The  answer  Is  that  these  so-called  liberals 
are  ijot  sane,  although  some  of  them,  like 
many!  of  the  inmates  at  St.  Elizabeths  are 
crafty  and  scheming  beyond  the  reaches  of 
the  n(ormal  mind. 

DoA't  forget  that  when  Winchell  and  Pear- 
son atildely  try  to  smear  our  great  generals 
of  tliis  war — MacArthur.  Eisenhower,  and 
Pattoti;  our  great  admirals  of  the  Navy,  the 
"brasi  hats";  the  "gold  braid  ";  when  they  aim 
their  spittle  at  Congress;  sideswipe  the  Judi- 
ciaryi  the  Cabinet;  our  President,  and  even 
Jilrs.  uYuman  and  her  young  daughter.  Mar- 
garetj  it's  true,  they're  crazy,  but  there's 
a  flnq  method  in  their  madneas. 

It'ai  as  simple  as  thi.s:  Once  respect  is  de- 
Btroyfd,  once  gratitude  and  decency  of  feel- 
ing ft^r  the  great  traditions  of  our  country 
are  MicceasfuUy  ridiculed  and  vilified,  why 
then  iheae  "punks"  figure  they  will  have  done 
their  Job  to  clear  the  way  and  smoctb  the 
road  ^or  on-rushing  bloody  revolution. 
Yei:  they're  nutty  all  right,  these  "Uber> 
}ror  they  can't  ••«  further  ahead  than 
It  frenated  daya  of  plunder,  murder, 
rape,  and  prancing  about  with  pale, 
Otit  human  heads  oi\  bloudv  plkra 
tt  Ihta  wUd>eyMl  mw  <  rd 

\4  aoma  of  thwn  «ei'  ly 

lucated—thty  have  bttom  »•  '4 

^Ir  luat  tor  Wood  and  Mumage  mut  ooU 
lat  they  have  forgotten  one  great  end 
laaaon,  Thty  tkvn  foifoitoB  that 
ition.  fM<ti  vipon  »iMl  tftttro^  llMtt. 
luevitably  as  the  chanf*  >"  the  tidee  of 
la,  oome  revolution.  Come  counter- 
itloo.  Bach  one  bloodlor  thon  the  tir*t. 
ty  have  forgotten  that  the  big  hiotorir.-U 
of  the  ftrtt  French  revolution,  and 
»nd«  of  others,  were  the  first  to  go  to 
laughter  of  the  aecond  terror.  Desmou- 
Una.  Danton,  and  Marat  were  themselvee 
bounped  over  the  same  cobblestones  of  Paris, 
exposed  to  the  same  Jeers  of  the  same  rabble, 
wobliled  about  in  the  same  bloody  tumbrils, 
to  tlie  same  guillotine  to  which  they  had 
condemned  thousands  to  die. 

Anri  Robespierre — the  bloodiest  of  them  all. 
Rosetsmffer,  child-lover,  sentimentalist,, 
fiend. 

Robespierre — what  happened  to  him?  At- 
tention: Messrs.  Winchell  and  Pearson. 

Wall,  when  Robespierre  was  finally  dragged 
shrieking  to  the  scaffold,  and  his  lunatic  head 
rolle^  down  Into  the  basket,  the  rabble  went 
even;  wilder  than  on  that  previous  day — 
only  18  months  before — when  It  howled  with 
Joy  to  see  Louis  XVI  humbly  kneel  to  die. 

We  haven't  space  here  to  tell  about  the 
revoButions  and  counterrevolutions  within 
bloody  Russia  itself  since  1917.  Remember 
that  royalty — aristocracy — teachers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  clerks,  down  through  the  whole 
white-collar  classes — even  to  the  humblest 
peasant  with  one  cow — all  In  all,  more  than 
15,00t.000  Russians  have  died  to  keep  one 
man  in  power,  and  we  do  not  count  the  losses 
Involved  in  this  war. 

"Tlie  earth  is  the  Itinatic  asylum  of  the 
universe,"  wrote  old  cynic  'Voltaire.  He 
knew. 

Wonder  how  Pearson  and  Winchell 
hke  It. 
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EXTENSION  OP  RIIVIARKS 

HON.  HLLLIh  GAiiAGAN  L^'^a^^S 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  2S.  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Ca  if omia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  May-Johnson  bill  is  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legialatioa 
to  come  before  the  United  States  Con- 
iress.  This  is  what  _  ont?  newspaper 
thinks  about  it.  Under  leg  ve  to  extend 
my  remarks  fn  the  Record,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Pest  on  October  19. 1945; 

MiT-JORNSON    Bn.L 

The  folly  of  trying  to  legislate  In  the  dark 
has  probably  never  been  monj  pointedly  11- 
histrated  than  It  wta  yesterday  at  the  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Mllltar-  Aff.iirs  Com- 
mittee on  the  May-Johnson  bill.  Wltnesae* 
made  It  unmistakably  plain  that  hasty  en- 
actment of  that  measure  might  have  the  ef- 
fect of  crippling  insteati  of  festering  future 
development  of  atomic  power.  The  striking 
objections  which  thes^  sclen.isu  piled  up 
against  the  bill  leave  no  doubt  that  It  will 
hove  to  be  discarded  for  a  fresh  start. 

OomplRlnt  No.  ]  by  the  scunttsts  ts  that 
the  May-Johnson  bill,  enscied  Into  Jaw. 
would  drive  many  of  the  ableiit  expert*  and 
technlrJans  out  of  the  atomic  energy  proj- 
ect. The  reason  for  this  leaps  to  tho  eye  of 
even  eaaual  laymen  rending  the  bill,  it 
ve^  give  the  propoMd  Alomtt  iMty  Com- 
■ilMlon  plenary  power  to  a«t  up  rutaa  on  the 
hMMBlnt  w«  Im—ilMloa  of  data  and 
aqtUpioeni  Wftnwtai  wttH  r^-^trch  tn  the 
•iQHte  neld.    INtwna  ri<  ihuae  rulea 

•MM  be  fined  up  to  |lM.tMu  and  taBmonod 
tor  up  to  10  y*«r«>  TiMgr  wuM  it  ilMMiwtf 
from  ony  otmcy  of  Mm  OofetnMMnt  wttn 
no  lOMUf**,  An  Uaoocont  uMiofeo  Tioiattng 
UM  OMMoiaatont  weuritv  rtiiee  rouid  b« 
JJJiW'i*  I'^f^KUwi  of  in  tan  t  by  nnai  gatf 

Attrtniumeni  •MiCiBff  Ottt  tfet  RBftlMy  OC 
the  rtani  and  BMiMOl  MlWllmoimn  MOlOh- 
ing  fur  new  remoMw  for  tfeO  bOMtt  Of  man- 
kind could  bo  Mnt  to  prtoDB  witfor  the 
fwerping  twmt  o(  the  bill,  accord  in  |  to  Dr. 
H.  L.  Anderson,  of  the  Loe  Alamoe  Lnbora- 
tOTlaa.  New  Mexico.  BdaDttets  cannot  be  ea- 
pected  to  work  under  auch  mnrilTirtis  A 
BMoanre  so  gravely  detrimental  to  their  wel- 
fare mtglit  have  been  aptly  callwl  a  bill  to 
drive  the  ablest  experts  out  of  atomic  re- 
search. The  tyrannical  powers  of  the  pro- 
posed commission  could  also  be  used  to 
munfle  oitlctam  of  its  work  and  thus  to 
stifle  advancement  of  the  moat  important 
discovery  of  our  age. 

Dr.  Leo  Szilartl.  physicist  of  the  I'ntverstty 
of  Chicago,  demonstrated  in  detail  the  ad- 
ministrative weakness  of  the  bill.  The  very 
lar^  measure  of  Independence  that  would 
be  given  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
he  said,  might  dangerously  hamper  our  for- 
eign relations.  The  State  Department  could 
expect  repeated  embarrassment  from  the  fact 
that  control  over  the  most  powerful  of  all 
weapons  would  be  In  the  hands  of  a  separate 
commission  wl.ich  could  even  thimib  Its  nose 
at  the  President.  Whatever  the  nature  or 
power  of  the  proposed  commission,  we  think 
It  Is  imperative  to  tie  It  in  closely  with  exlst- 
tng  agencies  of  Government,  particularly 
^oae  which  are  directing  our  fcrcl^u  policy. 

Dr.  Szilard  suggested  three  oprratTng  agen- 
cies to  deal  with  different  aspects  of  the 
atomic -control  problem.  One  would  operate 
the  existmg  t2, 000 ,000,000  plants;  another 
would  direct  research  and  development  louk- 
tog  toward  Industrial  use  of  atomic  energy; 
XCI— App. 287 


a  third  would  provide  machinery  for  further 
work  on  the  atomic  bomb.  Each  of  these 
agcDClea  and  key  CoUnet  membera  would 

be  represented  on  •  board  for  formulation  of 
over-all  polidea  on  atonalc  power.  This  la 
an  interesting  suggestion,  but  we  think  that 
Con;?ress  ought  to  explore  the  issue  much 
more  thoroufhly  before  attempting  to  decide 
what  sort  of  mechanism  is  needed.  Inciden- 
tally, this  wltnesa  tn  reply  to  a  question 
tron  the  conunlttee,  voiced  enthusiastic  stip- 
port  for  our  suggestion  of  a  quickie  law  to 
meet  immediate  needs  while  permanent  leg- 
islation is  being  wotltwl  out. 

The  fatal  weakness  of  the  May-Johnson 
bill  is  that  It  attempts  to  create  specific  ma- 
chinery brfore  a  national  policy  has  been 
worked  out.  It  Is  not  much  more  than  an 
abdication  of  congrcaalotiaJ.  {>ower  Into  the 
hands  of  a  commissioo.  We  think  It  Is  about 
time  for  Dr.  J.  B.  Conant  and  others  who 
are  said  to  have  bad  a  hand  In  drafting  thia 
clumsy  and  dangerous  measure  to  recall  It 
and  then  help  Congress  to  get  ofl  to  a  better 
start. 


Exit  Japan's  Drag  I 


y 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

or  MIKHBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSH  OP  REPRBSKNTATI\'ES 

ilotiday,  October  29.  194i 

Mr  JUDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  reaarka  In  the  Riooro.  1 
tneludo  the  following  edltortal  from  tho 
WaahtnctCkQ  EvtalBg  BUr  oC  Oolobtr  30, 
IMO: 

wn  JAMN'a  aarti  mvvmny 

Otneial  MMArlbwrt  eurtoat  iteret  ll^M* 


ot  tho  moot  iMaieful  pitoaao  oC  tbat  oouii« 
tryt  rothlose  profroai  of  ooproMloa  by  oay 
and   all   meana,     Tt*  mooter  Ataie  who 

Ed  Um  oourae  ot  Japaaeei  Imporlollam 
dlaeovorti  that  habtt-formiat  druga 
be  «MMI  ftarniiiHi  in  the  <toba«eh> 
iBt  of  CMeatal  peoplie  oaptoionT  od«iei«« 
to  such  vtcoa,  tberobg  vooltening  thrlr  morol 
fiber  and  rondnltif  theai  less  reaisinut  to 
Japasfloe  domination,  whllt  at  the  same  time 
rich  proAu  oould  be  garnered  la  the  proceaa. 
Accordingly.  Japan  and  lU  dependeodea 
went  In  for  the  growing  and  proceaaing  of 
the  world's  three  moat  harmlol  narcotics — 
cocaine,  opltun.  and  hashish,  which  were  dc- 
liDcratciy  forced  vyxn  subject  peoples  and 
sold  In  other  markets  by  n^tLods  which 
contravened  the  lieagus  of  Nations  control 
agency  to  which  Jatisn  bad  formally  sub- 
scribed. 

TJieee  nefarious  policies  have  been  au- 
thenticated by  factual  proof.  The  league 
agency  has  for  years  fcuxul  grave  abuses 
and  evasions  In  Japan's  narcotic  export  trade, 
while  MacArthur'a  headipaarters  has  an- 
nounced that  It  Ls  in  poaaeasloo  o<  well- 
dccumeuted  evidence  that  the  Japanese  au- 
thorities had  deliberately  fostered  the  use 
c '  s  in  Asiatic  areas  "for  attaining  tlieir 

c.  r  empire  and  as  a  means  of  subju- 

gating conquered  peoples."  Simultaneously. 
Dr.  Wellington  Koo.  Chinese  delegate  to  the 
Preparatory  Commission  of  the  United  Na- 
tluns,  points  out  that  Japan  had  reintroduced 
the  drug  menace  throughout  the  vast  areas 
of  China  under  Its  control,  supplementing 
the  traditional  opium  by  other  narcctxs 
such  as  heroin  and  cocaine.  "In  parts  of 
China  where  opium  had  bren  practically 
eliminated."  says  Dr.  Koo,  "millions  of  people 
h^ve  again  become  addicted  to  it."  The 
league  control  agency  estimates  that  Japan 
has  been  the  source  of  90  percent  of  the 


world's  niegal  drugs,  while  liaOArthur's  head- 
quarters states  that  stocks  ooj^uut  tik  Japan 
provide  more  than  30  year*'  auppiy  on  o 
baals   of    normal   medical   rec|ulrements. 

The  nceasures  taJten  to  end  Japtn's  nar- 
cotic Industry  are  as  drastic  as  they  appear 
to  be  effective.  All  plantlrpi  of  opltim  pop- 
ples, coca  shrubs,  and  haab^  hemp  are  to 
be  destroyed  forthwith  OMI  ftirther  cultte«» 
tJon  prohibited.  Stocks  of  narcotic  ili  ma 
are  frozen  tmder  control  of  the  occupational 
authorities,  and  exporu  fo^kifiea  except 
under  special  license.  Thtttj  Japan's  nar- 
cotic "tirth  cQlimui"  la  being  liquidated. 


CoBffrcs'    '^^ 


t    i  0  Creed 


De3iohiliz£tioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  AUGl  •  r  !» 


F3nN 


or   MlNNEiiOlA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OP  RBPRBSKNTATXVZa 

Thursday,  October  25,  194S 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mi 
Speaker,  while  there  has  been  a  step- up 
in  the  demobiiizattoo  of  men  and  irrnnen 
from  the  amed  fatres.  u  Is  apparant  lo 
me  that  there  Is  a  decided  need  for  con- 
gre.'jsional  net'—  *  maximum  re- 

sult,s,    I  am  t  a  larte  part 

of  the  Army  and  Navy  personnel,  not 
needed  (or  occupation  purposes,  can  be 
demobilta»4  before  Chrlstmita. 

To  brini  the  quosUon  of  dtmoblllM- 
tinn  to  tht  ittuotlon  ot  CoafrMt,  X  have 
lulitMNMd  ML  K.  4467,  l^lcll  m^ts  as 
follows: 

A  bill  to  preivldr  f<«r  the  rttiwhfflrpe  f\f  rv>>ea«e 
from  oMtvaduty  itf  vritmn  axtmiMMi  ui  \u% 
aroMd  tltOM  and  (ur  leniiiital  leave  tot  an* 


•^  <t  »neete#.  efe..  That  (•►  Uwee  th«n  be 
^**ehono<  tioMt  oe  releoMtf  fnaa  ••  loe 

IB.  tbe  mmtmn  or  Moal  leraee  of  t  si 

States   ''  dclny.  any  person   wiiu   re- 

qursts  ^  oihatgc  or  release  and  \\u> 

(1)  hoaaerved  on  actlvedut^  IBmohlhaor 
more  alnce  September  18,  IMO:  ur 

(2)  has,  at  tbe  ttma  of  making  such  re* 
quest,  a  wife  or  a  child  or  children  with  whom 
he  maintains  (or  would  but  for  his  service 
maintain)  a  bona  fide  family  relationship  m 
his  home:  or 

(3)  has.  at  the  time  of  making  FUch  re- 
quest, a  mother  or  father  dependent  upon 
him  for  chief  support;  or 

(4)  desires  to  resume  his  education  or 
training  by  enrolling  in  an  educational  or 
training  institution.  If  his  education  or  train- 
ing was  Impeded,  delayed.  Interrupted,  or  in- 
terfered with  by  reason  of  hia  entrance  into 
the  service.  Any  such  person  who  was  not 
over  25  years  of  age  at  the  time  he  entered 
the  service  shall  be  deemed  to  have  had  his 
education  or  training  impc-Icd.  delayed.  In- 
terrupted, or  Interfered  with;  or 

(5)  has,  at  the  time  of  making  such  re- 
quest, a  status  of  being  essential  to  the 
operation  of  a  farm,  as  certified  by  the  cotinty 
agrlcultiual  agent  of  the  county  in  which 
such  farm  is  located;  or 

(6)  has  the  dssire  and  requests  to  be  re- 
turned to  his  business  or  profession,  which 
he  was  forced  to  discontinue  or  place  in  other 
hands  at  the  time  of  his  Induction  or  en- 
listment Into  the  military  service. 

Sec.  2.  All  enlisted  personnel  and  noncom- 
mtsslonod  olBcers  shall  be  graiited  the  same 
terminal  leave  which  la  now  allowed  to  com- 
missioned officers.  i 
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for  tb. 

•nil 


kcr.  ttMM^Jkct  n. 
.  for  ItsHf     Tl 

•  that.  In  VLC./.:..  .»  i  i  ; 
•ifce  of  mcmbfi 
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•   hi 

he 
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oOcem  Rhttll  Ue  itrnntrd  the  «»mo  inml- 

n»l  ■         •  !  1 V  romn-     ■  '     t 

rti    to    I 

ii ;  I    -"  !  Ill"  I  nil  I'tl  prr?i<'iih'  i. 

1  II  runk  Mu\  nio  u\  thn 

urinrd  r<ii  lwr«t  ns  iiuk  h  rntllliNl 

pay  nt  (i.><  thov  wim 

hit  )  foi't\inuto  rnuutfh  to  nvcui'o 

I  been  iome  tnlk  About  a 

of  ConurcM  In  N  r.    1  will 

-Mrh  receM.  AM  I  h. ..  ii».y  fpel  und 

w(>  fihniiUl  net  nn  tho  drmublU' 

■i    [\\    the    I  V    RUtt 

1...        ;  dr  IIP  to  b'  "       i(\rK''U 

brf  !     it'J'l'  the  pR^SttUO 

of  11    :      1  '  Introdmed. 

1  am  .     1       i     i  i<'ndcr»hlp  of 

the  Houxe  would  pormlt  a  vote  on  the 

fcrtll  '    ■  M  be  upprovrd  by  n  lnr«e 

TOu  i       ^  theCoinmilirr  o!i  Mili- 

tary AlTiUra,  to  wh!ch  thn  bill  t  >  ^ 

j .  f    .        !     ♦  *'    *  -'■■'    T-'T-nint    RCttoK    iM     i 

( .  .    .  on  by  the  11    . 


Ji-Mc"  for  GrctTC 

I  •; : :  n-ton  op  i::  \'  ':;K- 
HON.  FHli.lP  A,  TRAYNOR 

IN    :iii    li..'     1    .   ,    r;  r.  .  -ENTAT1VE3 

Mnndny.  <'   •  29.  19^5 

M      i!;\VNOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 


in 


t  V. 


i-n  '. ,  ; :  ■  in 


( tftn    1  :ni^:.i!'    '  ht    1  <  Km-a  ;:; 
28     l:H  . 

It:.  RirCE 

It  w;.  '      ihftt  Itflllan  tru>     - 

!:■.  i<!<-,i    I  ,  ^  ■    that  country   had   r<.-- 

•  1  ..!    Mi  .,)ur   ultlmaium.     The 

Mi     >.  1  :  irkptl  one  of  ll  •    • 

Ki.:.'.  .i:.i  ■  '.  .  .■■;.;  chapter!  of  tl.<  'a  ^ 
A  I  ':tne  when  Axis  succeMM  were  creaur.^ 
1  :  ..y  countries  »  spirit  of  gloom  and  dt-> 
i!  .  u,  the  promptneM  and  skill  with  which 
the  snmll  Orrek  Army  thrust  the  Itnlinns 
back  on  ii  ISO-m.lc  Albanian  front  astounded 
nnd  rncomnyird  th.f  free  world.  After  months 
of  continiifcl  It.i'itn  dcfents  and  withdrawals, 
stiuu*  of  the  hfst  of  Hitler's  dlvl.-lons  had  to 
I  t^t  Mu-vjoUnl  out  of  his  lll-ndvlsed  adventure. 
1  .  A  1  1£>41  the  Naals  took  Athens  nnd  the 
sw.isvikft  How  above  tlu>   A.  -      Tut  the 

Ktonoxis  wtnt<»r  of   Grt     '^  ...is   left 

\::  'ius  Uiiul  turrender 

_  t..       .     :  A      ■  ;.::.,,;       poWCr, 

Since  tlu  .on  of  a  brave  and  greatly 

dfivnstatecl    u.^v^o.  Httle  has  been,  done  for 

ths'  rthiiLilltatlon  of  a  people  whoce  heroism 
m  dcenfe  left  so  many  homes  In  niir.s.  With 
an  are.v  alxiut  the  size  of  Mew  York  St.nte,  with 
ii  }  j  ulation  of  Utile  •-.  :  than  7,000  CCO. 
G:t<it>  Is  a  country  cf  n:.ii  y  small,  toi  gh- 
i  T  .;  f  ir  r.s.  According  to  recent  reports, 
JM.  re  "..ia  8CC.000  of  her  farmers  are  home- 
less fxi5ting  m  huts  near  their  land,  with 
iit;!  ■. -u  :ur.U  equipment,  down  to  the  smalh-- 
t  •  :<  ;  "Tfd  or  desi!oye<l  durlr.'j;  the  enc:... 
ivc:i  .-  i  .-.tabhsJiment  of  political   and 

I.:..i:ic;a.  i:.s'_-;;:ty  m   tlie  distressed   Ci  untry 


of  course,  the  more  dimoult  while  these 
1       "*;ons  of  living  continue. 

I        >  •  complains — and  her  spokesmen.  w« 
bcUvve,  are  Jt>  '    >  abe  wee  nut  ln> 

vtted  tu  Ntnte  •  tt  the  lately  ende.l 

Porekn  Mlnlatera  Cuuiuil  In  London.  Hha 
p«>ini->  ,  Ml  that  Itnly  aiut  Itulgiuin.  Uro.Uno 
of  o  rUu«<*«,  hnve  hrcn  able  to  di*luy 

'     '-lid.    bh«  la  ti'    ;nted  to 

n  towerU  til  of  ihti 

>it*a«    iaUttda    aMl    nuiUivtu    Iplrua 
,    imd. 


EXTENEXON  *  i    k    MAHK8 
or 

rcN  ciiAri.i.N  n  CI  ^^^.  ^^v; 


IN  THH  li>M. ,  ,,  ij. 

Mondau,  Oi 


.J,  1945 


Mr,  CLA60N.  Mr.  Sprnkor.  one  of  the 
tmporlnnt  indttMtrial  plnnis  in  tht«  Second 
Diitrict  of  MaiuchuMtt!!  i.i  thut  of  .John- 
eon  ll  JolmMm  located  in  the  city  of 
Chlct<pre.  Thl.t  corporation  has  won 
not  only  a  national  but  nn  intoinatlonnl 
rrfiuiatlon  for  fine  produci«.  many  of 
U  are  household  commodltlee  with 
•  T  "T mo  every  Member  of  Con- 

I  havr.  thriTt;  :  IV  hrm  partlculPirly  In- 
terested In  the  ti'.siiinony  given  by  Rob- 
ert Wood  John.son.  brigadier  general, 
Army  of  the  Unltrd  States,  retired,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Johnson  &  Johnson, 
at  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  relative 
to  a  propcsed  Increase  In  the  minimum 
wages  payable  under  the  Fnlr  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938.  The  amendment 
under  discussion  calls  for  a  minimum  of 
65  cents  an  hour. 

I  hcve  stated  on  many  occasions  pvib- 
llcly  that  I  believe  that  the  present  mini- 
mum rate  should  be  Increased.  I  am 
particularly  pleased,  therefore,  to  place 
b-foH'  you  the  opinion  of  a  successful 
ufacturer  who  has  carried  on  busl- 
i.v  -■.  on  a  large  scale  for  many  years. 
I  believe  his  statement  is  well  worth  con- 
sideration by  all  of  us. 

Tt&TlMONT  or  RODERT  WOOD  JOHNSON,  BRIGACIER 
QENKRAl,.  AUS,  RETIRED 

As  I  understand  the  purpose  of  this  hear- 
ing, it  Is  to  dlrcusa  the  plight  of  the  under- 
paid. We  are  not  here  to  consider  ques- 
tions of  collective  bar(;nlnlng  or  those  who 
are  earning  a  fair  and  adequate  wage. 

The  proposals  embodied  In  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  are 
not  aimed  to  raise  the  genera]  wage  level 
cf  the  United  States,  but  rather  they  are 
aimed  to  correct  certain  social  and  econom  c 
distress  prowlnj:   out  of  substandard   wnrcs. 

There  have  always  teen  more  underpaid 
employed  than  unemployed.  I  suppose  it 
would  be  fair  to  estimate  that  given  six  to 
eight  million  unemployed,  we  would  In  the 
past  expect  fifteen  to  twenty  million  under- 
paid. 

I  si.gcest  that  this  committee  should  tcke 
the  position  that  the  average  American  work- 
man cannot  keep  body  and  soul  together  on 
less  than  $30  per  wecic  anywhere  In  the 
United  Slates.  On  the  basis  of  a  40-hour 
V  eek,  I.  therefore,  am  compelled  to  rccom- 
..•.3nd  a  75  cents  per  hour  minimtim  wage 
throughout  the  Nation.  On  the  score  mt 
exceptions,   and    thc:o    will   bo    many   who 


dwell  rxclusltely  on  that  feature  of  the 
problem,  we  alight  aasumo  the  exemptions 
of  apprentlceM  perhaps  those  under  21  yean 
of  age.      -      ] 

It  enn  be  a^ld  that  a  large  portion  of  our 
uitderpntd  are  unmarried  and  that  alngle 
li\(lividuala  r$n  exist  nn  teas  than  #90  a 
add,  however,  that  the 
Ingle  men  and  wnm(>n  have 
parent!,  brothert.  alateri, 
It  ivfii  thnt  are  frequ'  la 

l'  iif  tio  head  of  A  Ip 

t  (upttoee  B  ll  ImpoMtble  to  anjr 

qUMiion  of  wiffM,  even  the  eettit  -»  »f 

fair  miulinuiiji.  without  aome  (  i\ 

of  the  brondcf  t>ci>nontic  napeete  ut  tuc  mn* 


It  ll  ifcii  to 

■■'■^(v[ of  ling 
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wage   nrrna.     This   la   a  fallacy, 
move  to  nmikrta,  rot  to  low. wane  areaa. 

Wp  are  lUi  '  mlng 

to  night  wit:.  i\%  go 

to  prove  bcytiii'  >   ilxa   <  t 

outstanding  dii)  r  our  c>  i\ 

trnna  of  rtonj 
niiMtt  111  the 
tioii.    On  evi 
ability  of  thtj 


n  f  our  C' 

miee,  has  been  Ita  ar*  i- 

Id  of  pttHluctlon  and  m  uxiiti* 

y  aide  wo  see  the  proof  of  the 
country  to  pay  higher  wagee 


und  Boll  ut  lof  or  conta.  Tills  equation  neede 
no  proof  be)-^nd  the  reeord  of  the  poet  60 
yeere. 

At  tlmea 
markets  thn 
KUbatandnrd 
l>o«e  reasnna 
have  fnllcd  t^ 


e  hear  of  the  loaa  of  txport 
Kh  ovir  rfforta  to  correct  the 
age.    A\  p:tr*ntly  those  who  op- 
ile  I  ima  for  sucl>  «, 

i<  .nit  the  prutii  :() 

to  pay  trans^crnnlc  freight,  overcome  tariff 
walls,  pay  tliei  high  price  of  export  selling, 
nnd  compete  Iwlth  cheap  native  labor  are  al- 
most excluilerly  the  products  of  our  high- 
wage  industrKs, 

Of  course  tsere  are  excepttone,  and  we  mvut 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  components  of 
industry  andjcommerco  dltTer  one  from  the 
other.  In  •oaie  industries  tho  wage  factor  la 
very  low.  andjln  others.  It  it  quite  high.  But 
hero  again  I  Should  like  to  remind  the  com- 
mittee that  we  are  dealing  with  minimum 
wagea  and  ttat  plight  of  the  underpaid,  tho 
substandard  v^ge  earner  not  reached  through 
tiTiion  organfcatlon,  and  that  his  problem 
cunuot  be  adiquatcly  corrected  through  State 
legislation.  C>nly  a  courageoui  and  realistic 
Federal  law  dan  do  the  Job. 

It  will  be  lietter  If  we  come  to  realise  thai 
In  discuaalna  this  question  of  a  minimum 
wage,  we  arelcoverlng  the  field  of  commerce, 
Industry,  setvlces,  and  agriculture.  For 
many  years  ne  question  ol  wages  has  been 
attached  in  t»o  public  mind  to  factories  and 
factories  alo^ie.  I  am  told  that  factories 
have  never  c|nployed  as  many  as  25.000.000 
wage  earnere.  and  that  In  the  future  the 
percentage  of  factory  employed  In  relatlou 
to  the  total  employed  will  probably  decline. 

While  I  appreciate  that  this  committee  Is 
giving  Its  attention  almost  exclusively  to 
the  question  of  minimum  wages.  It  would 
seem  only  prcper  to  bring  before  you  that  at 
same  later  dite  we  must  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  hour^  I  doubt  that  a  40-hour  week 
will  solve  oti"  problem,  and.  therefore,  rec- 
ommend to  fou  that  a  port  of  your  staff  be 
assigned  thd  task  of  preparing  legislation 
for  a  36-hofr  week  and  a  30-hour  week. 
Commerce,  ladustry,  the  trades,  and  services 
as  well  as  Agriculture  would  be  classified 
into  three  niajor  divisions — those  operating 
on  a  40-hour'week;  those  on  a  36-hour  week; 
and  those  onj  a  33-hour  week. 

One  method  cf  establishing  the  workweek 
for  a  given  btislness  would  t>e  the  percentage 
of  labor  content  in  the  gross  cost.  In  other 
words,  to  pick  a  figure  out  of  the  air,  II  the 
lat>or  conter^  was  In  excess  of  50  percent, 
that  businels  would  be  given  a  40-hour 
basic  week.  If  under  10  percent  but  above 
35,  the  busli^cES  would  to  given  a  3G-hour 
week.    And  ^  under  35  percent,  the  busineaa 
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would  be  given  a  30-hour 

tnstauoe   the  same   minim vu..    *.i....,    ^..,v<- 

of  ISO  psr  week  would  apply  Ui  aU  tluee  dl- 


For  ihoee  eeaeoaa)  indtistriM  that  canMl 
rapHly  be  adjusted  hours,   tt  is 

smgssled  that  in  atv  vlaluna  bust- 

Ma  be  allowed  le  operate  tor  any  a>wcek 
Mled  durlafl  tHe  year  at  a  maximum  ot  10 
boure  overMme  ptr  week  to  be  paid  (or  at 
d.  T'.  time.  AMI  foe  Ihoee  eMt««e  eaeee 
v>  .tuirn  a  fwllwr  fifnH««  tw  a  e>wn 

perlMU  X  «■••  MM  iianillMi  btitlneaa  be 
iMvti  an  njillliBal  IMww  perto«  for  4 
wmii  a  year  to  be  peM  for  at  il»e  rate  of 
irtple  time. 

Iven  today  ere  oeaaalonaUy  mset  «  man 
who  bellevas  "  *  "  -vv-  'on  than  41  houra 
a  week  Is  e<  ^  loua— that   ll  I* 

urtiif  m  priael^u.  ui  us  looks  ttiia  reeord 
Ml  (nte  rrtpoMt 

TJ^  '  nv^st  of  rhiutisn  hlnfury   ths 

weetn..  ;>..!id  wan  innurnced  by  the  laws 
of  the  churoh,  and  it  has  been  tound  that 
tu  those  days  the  church  allowed  sbout  100 
holidays  a  year     It  was  only  whi>n  the  in- 

I    began    In    Rnrinnd    tiMl   llM 

>M«  of  14,  in,  and  IM  houffi  ••«• 
Into  vogue,  And  when  children  were  foreed 
to  work  those  buurs  (or  ainrvallun  wane. 
We  have  eome  a  long  way  stnee  ttaM.  bilt 
why  should  we  alott  aowf 

Whst  we  are  realry  <lnlng  te  in  ereate  a  new 
OOde  of  bnslneas  '  nid  and  guld* 

anea  of  our  Fe<''  nt.     It  would 

b*  hard  to  Imagine  a  more  importnnt  tAsk 
nor  one  that  wou*d  make  a  greater  contribu- 
tion to  the  world.  All  observers  have  long 
Bloded  that  it  wns  imdrmnid,  the 
and  the  dratiiute  of  Kurope 
that  caused  llM  poiutcal  upheavals  which 
led  to  this  graat  war.  We  have  come  to  a 
time  when  we  can  honestly  say.  at  least  in 
our  country,  thst  msn  does  not  have  the 
rU'ht  to  employ  his  fellow  men  unless  he 
eaB  pay  a  subHaeencs  wage. 

Becsutly  I  fOMBi  that  tbs  Bevcrend  E>nnald 
A.  MscLean  said  that  "the  well-being  and 
perfection  of  each  person  is  intimately  bound 
up  with  the  wdfure  of  all.  Nature  has  so 
decreed  and  tttere  Is  no  other  rosd  to  the  real 
liberty,  tbe  higher  welfare,  perfection,  and 
happiness  of  men." 

Someone  else  has  said.  "None  but  the  brave 
would  be  abl«)  to  fashion  that  future,  and 
Bona  but  llM  brave  dPBi'r\  r  It." 
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Mondat.  October  29.  1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extetid  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  i 

La  Citont,  Wn  ,  Octobtr  It,  194S. 
Bon.  WnxiAM  H  Stkvknson, 
House  Office  Butidmg. 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
Dsaa  OoHoaanMAN:  Noted  in  late  copy  of 
the  CoNoasMiosiAi  Racoso  a  bill  soonecred  by 
you  to  help  flfbit  polio.  Its  a  noble  thing  to 
do,  and  when  Umjb  are  billions  spent  to  kill 
why  not  money  to  saTe  life?  My  daughter's 
son.  near  18.  is  right  now  in  a  hospital  at 
Madison  for  trestments.  He  wss  stricken 
wUb  the  disease  a  month  ago.  Thanks  a  mU- 
lion  for  your  effort  In  belialf  of  ttus  humani- 
tarian legislation. 

Most  Sincerely  yours. 

tMrs.)  Marix  a.  SsirraoD. 
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JfoNday,  (  S9,  t94i 

Mr  JUDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  vindtr  iMVe 
lo  extend  my  remarks.  I  ivrMrV  an  tveet- 
lent  statrmeni  on  Uie  di  >ty,  ohar- 

aoltr  o(  ervitilMUon,  a:  mrt  ol  » 

OovtrmBMl  rtitftrch  r        ..tun     Tht 

eUUmtOi  WM  prtp^  the   folluw- 

tng  dlaUnfvlah«d  «ltau;«is  at  Um  Unl- 
vtratty  of  MinnetolM! 

Anrrj  Krya.  director  of  the  laboratory 
of  pliyalolotleai  hygiene,  and  \  or 
of  phygiotoor.  Unlvaralty  of  >  la 

Modlcal  School;  with  ooneui  >>y  tht 

Nolor  iUff  of  the  laborr -to- 

leiloil  hyfUnt.  Jootf  r  ut 

profeaaorof  paycholooy;  a  i     tschel. 

aaalatant  prt>foeaor  nf  pi  \  Olaf 

lOckrlRon,  aggtotant  pmfcKv  iiyaio- 

loflral  rhemlntry;  Irnf  m.  an- 

aoclatc  proffMor  of  pi  Henry 

Lonfetreet  Taylor.  aRst.<<  tor  of 

physiology;  and  Samuel  U.  WdU,  phy- 
•Ician. 

At  a  time  when  one  InvtllUoD  or  aclen- 
tifio  deviiopMgnt  bM  ibt  dggtruoivt 
power  ot  ttMMMMula  of  aoldten,  not  te 
mention  Its  vast  posalblliti^s  for  conetruc- 
tlve  pui  post's  m  such  fleld.s  as  industry 
and  health— Mircly  Uicre  is  no  mow  im- 
poi  tant  subject  for  our  earnest  attention 
than  maximum  stimulation  of  reaearcb 
under  the  laoit  favorable  circiuasUaooa 
poaatble: 

KATiowAL  aBCTTarrr  Am  tmi  ogNcasL  flaci 
or  acxxNcs 
The  deair<iblllty.  character  of  organisation. 
and  proper  conduct  of  a  postwar  govern - 
menul  research  foundation  havs  boeo  given 
careful  thought  la  this  laboratory.  For  asv. 
•ral  years  we  have  baan  concerned  with  the 
general  problem  of  the  necessities  for  the 
proper  uee  of  scientific  research  and  methods 
for  the  national  good,  lucludiug  national 
security.  Our  vlears  have  particular  refer- 
rnco  to  the  special  field  of  knowledge  culU- 
\:rcd  lieic.  namely,  human  phvs*  lU.i'v  and 
Uie  «fiecu  of  age.  occupation,  diet,  climate, 
and  the  baaarda  of  orci  is.    Prom  eatly 

1941  until  now  our  eflu.  .  e  bean  devoted 
to  military  subsisUnce.  human  dietary  needa, 
personnel  In  hot  dlmaUs.  convalescenca, 
Bt.arvatlon.  and  nutritional  r«hat>liltatlon. 

There  can  be  little  debate  about  the  pre. 
vioiM  accomplishments  snd  present  poten- 
tialities of  scioniifio  reeearch.  though  far  too 
much  attention  is  ganarally  paid  to  tccb no- 
logical  appUcaUons  wltltout  inquiry  into 
their  true  foundaUons.  Everyone  agrees  that 
increased  volume,  quality,  coordination,  and 
application  of  scienUtVo  research  is  needed  for 
DaUonal  security.  la  addition,  we  all  want 
■Cteatlflc  and  tedmical  progress  generally. 
batter  health  and  hygiene,  and  a  fuller  un- 
derslanding  of  tbe  world  in  which  we  live. 
We  Insist  that  these  latter  objectives  are  in- 
separable from  national  security  and  that  to 
(xuiBlder  security  simply  a  problem  of  nxlli- 
Ury  establishment  Is  totally  fallacious. 

General  Marshall  reflects  an  outnuxled  and 
narrow  viewpoint  when  be  states  that  Decern- 
bet  7.  1941.  found  us  to  be  a  third  rate  mili- 
tary power.  The  inference  is  that  the  Army 
and  Navy  worked  actual  miracles  to  trans- 
form us.  In  scarcely  8  years,  to  the  great- 
est military  power  the  world  has  ever  known. 
This  is  pure  nonsense.    The  readily  available 
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many,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Pitiane. 
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cs  not  yvt 
'<n  apphra- 
("d  nnd  ths 
tly  wo- 
fhe  de- 
tailed means  nerdi  d  to  achieve  a  dcsirrd  prac- 
tical end.  Throughout  all  time  the  wdl- 
sprlng  of  scientific  accompliehment  and  cre- 
ative reerarch  haa  been  the  free  pursuit  ot  a 
fuller  understanding  of  the  wurld  In  which  we 
live.  It  Is  ttrst  ooeeaHirytoMmply 
t&gred louts  of  general  eelestino  k 
before  specific  applications  can  be  made. 
The  latter  step  Is  frequently  not  too  difficult 
though  It  msy  be  spectaculsr.  It  is  possible 
to  buy  sttdi  application  and  the  delivery  date 
le  depsodaot  on  the  offering  piles  and  tkie 
number  and  skills  of  tho  scientists  and  en- 
gineers who  sre  svallable. 
Bclrntlflc    advances   by    Army    and    Navy 

during  the  rrrr ••'  '  •••r  hecu  improperly 

portrayed.    0>  ..tig.    these    ad- 

vances has  twen  cnuUy  Kindle  appllcstlons 
and  these  have  been  made  by  civilians,  in 
or  out  of  uniform,  from  bases  not  remotely 
connected  with  the  military.  When  the  trtie 
record  is  written  the  waste.  Incfaciency.  ig- 
norance and  obtuscness  \^  utilixirig  scirnttno 
knowledge  In  the  recent  vrar  will  be  apparent 
to  all.  While  the  military  may  admit  some 
of  this  now,  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
thst  great  Improvement  will  result  from  con- 
tinuing the  authority  of  nonaclentmc  men 
In  sdent'flc  mattera  by  merdly  ensuring  that 
good  advice  is  availahi''  to  tfeem  The  inev- 
itable tendency  of  i  men  Is  to 
conftiee  eelantlfle  reaeatiii  wiUi  iUial  adapta- 
tion and  to  reeognlae  basic  beeds  too  iste. 
TUX  pf snuan  rrr  t»-    ^   •■             i:;i.v.ii 
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tries    and     in     GoverriT'  <  '■« 
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major  sciurces  of  scientific  knowN  s 
particular   handicaps. 

The  restrictions  of  Industrial  r    <       :     'o 

tlie  immediate  or  relatively  -^  •    :■- 
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tified for  ree^«"-h  in  :... 


l  til. 


Ui'-nis  uf 


human   bioh  »  .         s    mcdldnce.    Individuul 
companies  or  even  v, :      <     r.dustrics  cannot 
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»„■  fT;-f  '.d  to  undertake  the  burden  of  re- 
-..>:;.  wrnch  IS  really  tbe  responsibility  ut 
'.:.-■  w:iole  Nation. 

0-;'.-ernmental  laboratories  do  much  use- 
fiil  wiirk  but  as  at  present  constituted  thia 
is  chieny  In  applir.-;  :>  and  not  in  funda- 
mentals. Unless  vk''  ;i.-f  willing  to  reorganize 
these  eatablLEhments  drastically  and  to  give 
them  far  greater  latitude  they  cannot  do 
much  more.  In  any  case,  scientific  research 
by  a  centralized  bureacracy  must  always  be 
relatively  Inefficient  and  uninspired.  Few 
gocd  men  will  accept  the  low  salaries.  Irk- 
■orne  red  tape,  rigidity  of  organization,  and 
p<illtlcal  vagaries  i  :  i  f-ctlon  Involved  in 
Government  Jobs  O:.  <■  in  such  a  Job.  the 
scientist*  are  subject  to  the  deadening  ef- 
fects of  overspecialization.  absence  of  wide- 
ranging  intellectual  stimuli  and  the  need 
to  "prcduce"  to  satisfy  nonscientlflc  superiors 
and  political  pressure  groups. 

The  universities  have  been,  and  are.  by  far 
the  most  Important  source  of  scientific  re- 
search. Research,  however.  Is  a  side  line  of 
university  work  and  is  hampered  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts : 

1.  Oocd  research  men  often  have  inade- 
quate time  for  research;  the  teaching  Job 
comes  first. 

2.  Universities  are  organized  in  teaching 
departments  and  proper  research  organiza- 
tion frequently  demands  a  breakdown  of 
such  departmental  lines  or  the  creation  of 
special  research  departments. 

3.  Modern  effect ;.••  rt  search  needs  facili- 
ties and  assistants  beyond  the  means  of  unl- 
verbity  budijets.  Scientific  fi^undatlons  and 
private  phllanthr'  ;  v  ;■. :e  \rry  lielpful  but 
they  are  likewise  ;i::..'f<i 

■;  T..."  time  ai.c:  v.v.-^y  required  of  the 
r. -«  .i; ,  i.-T  to  eiili/t  .ii.a  maintain  suitable 
■■Hi^ri-'-  is  ;:.  Mii:..ite  and  tends  to  become  a 
iu..-:.ir.''  j    ■-)   '.r.   ,i:i  ambitious  enterprise. 

P:.-,\i*.'  lof.ir  ;i  !.  uudations  L,r, -^  Doth 
stimulated  uv.d  auid  >  fiuai.-i, .:;■,•  :;  --.ible 
murh  pr- creh.s  In  sc'.entltic  rt-M  .::(;;  The 
pre  »■:.*,    a:..!    *   :'u:e    ..::;.'..".    !.s    i:    t'aiids   in 

ths^se     :    v:: :,    :.-     ;,,.•,,>     i  ,  .  u     .;,;f'quately 

Uf':n. 'li^'i  ,K('(1  ;;i  sill  rci'tut  cl.>;i;->.  ::  :'  the 
subject.  Wm.'.o  :*  r.iav  bt>  h  piii  tii,.:  li^.ese 
foundatloi.-s  w.U  d  r.nr.ue  lu  mv e  crucial 
.isslstance  i  ::  ■ -Ci  .\si..!i  h:lc1  to  sp<,  ::s..t  i:Ct;v;- 
•ics  U'liiih  i:\,:\  bo  ■  tiiorwi^-e  iifc^ectfci,  :",  ;-^ 
n  t  p-  -■^;:■;e  '.<  rt>ly  ...n  :i.;>  m  urce  i-  r  tbe 
kTri.t'.e.'    j;^i,':.c'r.w     ;.^:'i>g:'ess    oi    sc.ci.t  ;{lc    cu- 

.•\"  jrosc!  '  'l.evf  '..>  little  or  no  coordination 
;:.  ;c-e.ir^;i  lufAfr!'.  different  institutions 
.i:  .1  v\ci\  \::'i-":c  .iijr.'.inl.-ation  Is  poor.     Scl- 

c;.t  ;:;c  nicet-iics  :\rv  t.  -j  iirief ,  lnfrec[ucr^t,  a:;d 
pors,^r.,i'. :>■  t.xpor.5.vo  f'.-r  the  resra:  !u:.-. 
The  coinirbttee  meitini^s  ..if  the  Nati^  ii.,:  Rf- 
sr^anh  C.  ti::;  b  h.ivf  been  very  i:e;::bb  ::: 
tlie  w.ir  e!iif'ri:e:.:v  but  they  b.,ive  bt-en  b  •"> 
hurried  and  :rv:;ctei,i  lu  b.  ith  sccpe  ;i:.d 
per'?(.)nnel  for  ;  c.ii  otinie  pu;-;)i  .<eb  6c:e:.- 
t;no  publ;.-at:  :.s  .i:e  1-  need  >f  ^ub^;dv  if 
tb.cy  are  :.">  i  r  vide  a  pr.  inpt  and  detailed 
iiii-iiis  .  ;  ;:.t; : ,  b.u.g"  .,1  tc:...  \v  !ed>;e  befAeea 
6v  lent  1^1.-- 

TbiC  prt>t  :i*  f.^ubs  In  cn-v  rdm.it b;n  cf  re- 
se;i:-cli  cIm  n^  t  res.bt  m  an  unnecessary  riup.l- 
i.i"n-n  so  niiirii  ius  an  cinirsion  cf  w/rk  en 
ni.mv  inipv  ri.in:  !' rijblenis.  Particular  cf- 
f  :  ts  arf  necle.!  t  >  en.sure  pn  per  rievelup- 
inei.t.  e^  .ibi.il  :•  n .  and  sbintbirtbi'iitniiu  of 
methods.  I,.i:w;e  and  ciininb'.x  pr.  blenis  r' - 
quire  s;mub.u.>--;us  attack  iroiii  M'^eral  cn'- 
feresi*.  cbrections. 

A;1  f-r  tb*>  f.ire^.  !n^  Pibnt^  tncb  'a'o  that 
r\er-ab  rxte:,'  .md  (-rt:an./;i' itin  of  ^cientitn; 
le.^eartn  ;n  t  :e  Ib.i'ed  States  i.^  {.ir  fri  ni 
Kb.iqu,»U'  .r  pi's;!!'.  S'Hio  km.d  (t  Kt.-ge- 
Kcab'  crt.i:,,  .1*.  it  und  ItnantUil  fu;  ti^rt  :9 
b.iiby  Meeu- b  We  tueiiev"  tn;-\l  tbe  iir-per 
f»'nter  f'  r  re>ei;,;i  sJ'.i  ib.b.  be  prnnarbv  m 
tlie  un  tver:- ■ !  .''.s  wb.eie  fc.'n.' ill,  researtliers 
arc  trained  and  v.  here  maxiiiial  •■tinubl  eper- 
ate  !n  rebit.vi-  f:eed<:ni  t;-.aii  pcdilleal  and 
Ci  ninu-rc.:'.  m.'o;  e.-.t,'*  He,vi\,'r  tr  s  clear 
til  It  til-  i.i; .'.  r:  s;- u'^  neril  ciii  car.uienieut 
unU   ivini.,:,    v_,   ,:;.-.  A    iuiiq.iate   ItsciU^U    I'llcrt 


and  facilities.  The  barriers  created  by  the 
teaching-department  structure  and  by  tradi- 
tional orientation  toward  undergraduate  and 
purely  vocational  training  must  be  removed. 
These  barriers  persist  because  of  budgetary 
limits  and  the  traditions  established  by 
nonscientlflc  administrators. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  training 
and  recruitment  of  qualified  young  people  to 
enter  sclentlflc  research  as  a  life  work. 
Finally,  the  utility  of  governmental  and  In- 
dustrial laboratories  can  and  should  be  in- 
creased by  liberalization  of  working  condi- 
tions and.  In  the  latter,  by  more  favorable 
tax  and  patent  laws. 

\Vc  believe  that  nothing  short  of  an  over- 
all scientific  foundation  on  a  Federal  scale 
can  possibly  meet  the  requirements.  The 
purposes  indicated  in  the  report  by  Vanne- 
var  Bush,  and  in  Senate  bills  1285  and 
1297,  Include  expansion  of  facilities  and 
unanclal  support  for  scientific  research,  pres- 
ervation of  conditions  necessary  to  the  scien- 
tist for  creative  work,  improvement  In  Inter- 
communication between  researchers,  coor- 
dination of  related  projects,  consideration  in 
planning  of  the  general  directions  for  study, 
and  the  training  of  researchers.  We  are  in 
full  agreement  with  these  purposes  and  be- 
lieve they  can  only  be  achieved  by  a  new  or- 
ganization  established   by   act   of   Congress. 

THE     PROPER    CHARACTER    OF     A     GOVERNMENTAL 
RESEARCH    ORGANIZATION 

A  postwar  governmental  organization  for 
scientific  research  is  urgently  needed,  In  our 
opinion.  The  basic  requirements  of  organi- 
zation would  seem  to  be  indicated  from  the 
following  points: 

1.  The  experience  and  facilities  of  present 
research  laboratories  and  organizations 
should  be  utilized  to  the  full.  Besides  uni- 
versities and  other  research  operating  Insti- 
tutions, consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
various  .scientific  and  learned  societies. 

2.  Judgment  of  scientific  merit  and  ac- 
complishment can  only  be  made  by  compe- 
tent scientists. 

3.  Specialized  research  Institutes  within 
universities  have  a  splendid  record  of  accom- 
plishment and  the  encouragement  of  such 
establishments  should  be  a  major  Item  in 
the  responsibility  of  a  new  foundation. 

4.  National  security  demands  that  the  mili- 
tary organizations  have  close  contact  and 
consultation  with  the  advance  of  scientific 
knowledge.  This  should  not  mean  military 
domination. 

5.  The  health,  welfare,  and  skills  of  the 
people  Is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  for  na- 
Monal  security  and  demands  extensive  re- 
."iearch  efforts  for  maintenance  and  Improve- 
ment. 

6.  The  Impediments  cf  bureaucracy  and 
rigidity  of  organization  must  be  avoided  so 
far  as  possible  at  both  policy-making  and 
operating  levels.  Centralized  direction  and 
master  planning  research  In  detail  would  be 
fatal  to  real  progress. 

7.  Improvement  In  Intercommunication 
between  researchers  and  between  researchers 
and  the  general  public  Is  essential  and  would 
go  far  toward  improving  coordination  at  an 
operating  level.  Only  such  items  as  are 
agreed  to  be  competent  scientists  should  be 
guarded  in  secrecy. 

8.  Repenrch  projects  must  be  established 
r-.  i\  reb  ■;•:•.'  long-time  basis  as  only  In 
'b:-:  v,ity  it;  c  mplex  problems  be  attacked 
and  researchers  encouraged  to  invest  their 
TiniP  '.n  tho  pcspp.nal  planning  and  develop- 
iv.er  •  \v  :,<  v.b,  ;.»  short-time  projects  are 
."■uitalbe  HI  some  instances,  In  many  others 
periods  of  at  least  5  years  must  be  provided 
for  in  advance. 

9.  The  training  and  recruitment  of  schol- 
nrs  and  researchers  cannot  be  left  to  chance. 
scholarships,     fellowships,     and    other    alcU 
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11.  The  organization  must  be  devised  to 
prevent  the  pcssibillty  of  domination  of  the 
Foundation  by  pressure  groups,  sclentlflc 
cliques,  or  pfrsons  from  particular  institu- 
tions or  locaBtles. 

Several  bill»,  offered  to  achieve  one  or  more 
of  the  purposes  listed  here,  are  now  before 
the  Congress,  Of  these  the  May  bill  (H.  R. 
3440)  and  tte  Byrd  bill  (S.  825)  may  be 
dismissed  as  taking  too  restricted  a  view  of 
the  problem  of  national  security  and  allow- 
ing undue  atlthority  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Either  of  tbese  bills  would  represent  an 
advance  but  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  far 
from  adequaSe.  The  Fulbrlght  bill  (S.  1248) 
is  limited  to  oertaln  aspects  of  technical  prog- 
ress, and  even  these  are  considered  chiefly 
from  the  standpoint  of  small  and  medium- 
sized  businesl.  The  Kllgore  mil  (S.  1297)  and 
the  Magnusdn  bill  (8.  1285)  most  closely 
approximate  the  requirements  as  set  forth 
above. 

Both  the  tilgore  and  the  Magnuson  bills 
have  many  talutble  and  desirable  features, 
the  chief  dlHerences,  In  the  versions  printed 
in  August  19*5,  being  in  the  character  of  the 
admlnlstratlte  authority  and  in  the  extent 
to  which  conditions  necessary  to  freedom 
from  politicil  interference  are  safeguarded. 
On  both  the3B  grounds  we  believe  the  present 
Magnuson  blBl  is  far  more  acceptable  than  Is 
the  present  Kllgore  bill.  To  vest  the  powers 
In  a  board  serving  without  compensation 
is  far  preferible  to  providing  the  chance  of 
a  directorshl|j  which  might  become  a  Presi- 
dential "plum."  as  in  the  present  Kllgore  bill 
The  Inclusion  of  a  considerable  proportion 
of  Government  officials  on  the  controlling 
board  would  be  dangerous  and  potentially 
disastrous.  A  similar  potential  political 
domination  cf  the  major  committees  is  also 
provided  in  the  Kllgore  bill.  The  spectflc 
provision  in  the  Magnuson  bill  for  allowing 
unobligated  appropriations  to  remain  avail- 
able for  4  years  (sec.  8b)  U  an  Important 
point  In  favor  of  It  and  in  earnest  of  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  requirements  for  effec- 
tive researcli. 

Any  legislation  effecting  the  establishment 
of  a  sclencoi  foundation  or  similar  organi- 
zation will  require  that  the  director  or 
board  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress.  This  is  essential, 
of  course,  bttt  it  Is  believed  that  svch  a  re- 
port would  tie  greatly  strengthened  by  some- 
what independent  sclentlflc  testimony  as  to 
the  general  conduct  and  operations  cf  the 
foundation.  We  suggest  that  the  legislation 
provide  for  printing  and  distributing  with 
the  foundation  report  such  resolutions  or 
recommendations  referring  to  the  founda- 
tion as  may  be  made  each  year  by  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  and  by  the  Na- 
tional Research   Council. 

THT   C»l4)UCT   OF   A    NATIONAL    SCIENCS 
rOTn*DAT10N 

The  conduct  of  a  national  science  founda- 
tion wl'l  be-  largely  determined  by  the  leg- 
islation which  creates  It  and  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  top  administrative  personnel  se- 
lected. We  believe  that  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples to  guarantee  proper  conduct  are: 

1.  Adminiatrators  of  recognized  scientific 
standing  who  are  free  from  political  pres- 
sure or  obligations  must  be  appointed. 

2.  Reduction  of  red  tape  and  bureaucratic 
m  chlnery  to  the  absolute  minimum  should 
be  a  major  policy. 

3.  Appointment  of  committees  on  a  truly 
national  baais  should  use  the  advice  of  the 
professional. scientific  societies. 

4.  A  polity  of  encouraging  long-term 
projects,  grants,  and  contracts  on  relatively 
broadly  defltcd  problems  should  be  initiated 
and  maintained  with  vigor. 

5.  There  Aould  be  full  recognition  of  the 
great  Importance  of  carefully  prepared  re- 
ports on  research  as  well  as  of  the  time  and 
effort  needeb  to  prepare  such  reports. 

6.  Specialized  conferences  and  committee 
meetings  shfuld  not  be  lUnltcd  to  a  few  Hours 
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and  there  should  be  Insistence  on  careful 
preparation  of  agenda  and  material  for  pre- 
sentation. Many  meetings  should  be  pub- 
licly announced  and  provision  made  for 
attendance  on  petition  of  noninvlted  re- 
searchers. 

7.  Cloee  cocf>erntlon  and  cor^  ■  n  with 
the  scientific  and  learned  stce  -  d  with 
private  scientific  and  medical  foundations 
should  be  asked  In  organizing  and  reviewing 
the  work  of  the  National  Foundation. 

8.  E-cerpt  fllcb  of  requests  for  contracts. 
as  well  as  of  contracts  approved,  should  be 

le  to  the  public  except  where  national 
y  seems  definitely  lnvolv?d. 

9.  There  should  be  specific  reccenitlon  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  Interchange  of 
knowledge  and  Ideas  in  silmulating  and  im- 
proving scientific  research.  Besides  a  re- 
view of  tbe  whole  problem  of  scientific  publi- 
cation, there  should  be  provision  for  visits 
and  exchange  cf  personnel  between  institu- 
tions. 

10.  The  dangers  of  secrecy  should  be  recog- 
nized and  every  effort  made  to  ensure  that 
only  such  Items  and  projects  are  hidden  as 
are  really  vital  and  potentially  disruptive  to 
peace  and  Inimical  to  military  security. 

11.  The  interpretation  of  sciences  and 
na'-ural  sciences  should  be  broad  enough  to 
provide  aid  to  such  aspects  of  the  social  sci- 
ences as  may  be  amenable  to  proper  scientific 
studv. 

12.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  inculcate  the 
public  generally,  and  the  schools  In  par- 
ticular, with  an  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  science  and  scientific  methods. 


Enlisted  Men  Should  Be  Granted  Tenninal 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LiKr'.:.Y  CbC:..'>o:::H 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  29.  1945 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  opinion,  there  is  no  question  that  de- 
serves immediate  attention  more  tlian 
the  one  concerning  terminal  leave  for  en- 
listed men.  On  December  18,  1S43.  I  in- 
troduced a  bill,  H.  R.  3875,  on  this  sub- 
ject. Last  January  8  I  introduced  an- 
other bill.  H.  R.  1160.  I  am  glad  to  say  the 
bill  has  the  support  and  endorsement  of 
the  American  Legion.  I  trust  we  shall 
be  able  to  receive  action  on  this  meri- 
torious legislation  immediately. 

I  Include  in  my  rpmarks  a  letter  from 
Mr.  John  Thomas  Taylor,  director,  na- 
tional legislative  committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  concerning  my  bill: 

The  Amxkican  Legion. 
National  Lecislativi:  CoMMrrm. 
Washington.  D.  C.  October  24,  1945. 

Hon      LiNDLET    BETltWORTH. 

House  0/  Representatives, 

Washington,  D    C. 

Mt  Dvar  CoNCEXssMANi  We  are.  as  you 
know,  vitally  Interested  In  your  bill,  H.  K. 
1160.  which  provides  terminal  leave  to  en- 
listed men  In  the  sanae  maimer  as  is  now 
given  to  ofBcers.  except  that  It  also  p'T)viJr« 
that  the  compensation  to  which  the  soldier 
Is  entitled  shall  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum.  which, 
of  course.  Is  a  very  good   Idea. 

Demobilization  U  taking  place  at  socM  a 
rapid  rate  at  the  present  time  thai  unload 
thla  la  enacted  Into  law  quickly  it  U  not 
going  to  benefit  very  many  CI's 

It  does  not  ee«m  to  me  as  though  It  Is  a 
very  controversial  tasue  and  that  the  Houso 


Military  Affairs  Committee  could  make  up  Its 
mind  very  readily  as  to  how  they  feel  about 
it.     We  shall  appreciate  very  much  if  action 
Ciin  be  had  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  Thomas  Tatlok. 
i>:recfor.  National  Legislative  Committee. 


Ckaiter  Becomes  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF  NEW    UAMPSHiaS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBSBBITATrVBS 

Monday.  October  29.  1945 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr  -  ker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ren.  :i  the  R?c- 

02D,  I  include  therein  an  editorial  frcm 
the  Manchester  L3ader,  Manchester,' 
N.  H..  of  October  26,  1345 : 

cHABxn  BaooacEs  law 

One  cannot  fall  to  note  the  apparent  lark 
of  enthusiasm  over  the  ratification  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  by  the  required  29 
nations,  whereby  It  becomes  a  part  of  the 
law  of  nations.  Why  this  seeming  coolness? 
ordinarily  one  would  have  expected  that  thla 
event  would  be.  as  Secretary  Byrnes  labeled 
It.  "a  memorable  day  for  all  peace-lo\nng 
nations." 

When  the  United  Nations  gathered  at  San 
Francisco  to  draft  the  outline  of  a  world 
peace  organization,  the  occasion  was  hailed 
with  great  enthusiasm.  When  those  nations 
completed  their  work  and  announced  agree- 
ment en  a  world  peace  charter,  enthusiasm 
was  still  deeper.  All  peace-loving  peoples 
hailed  this  achievement  as  the  beginning  ol 
a  new  era,  as  it  truly  was,  and  looked  for- 
ward hopefully  to  the  necessary  ratification 
of  the  Charter  and  the  laeginnlng  of  its 
operation. 

And  then  two  thing?  happened,  and  thrse 
two  things  are  responsible  for  any  lessening 
of  enthusiasm  that  may  have  occurred.  One 
was  the  discovery  of  the  atomic  bomb,  which 
incorrectly  crented  the  impre?«!on  that  per- 
haps the  work  at  San  Francisco  had  been 
outdated  and  that  the  world  peace  organi- 
zation was  no  longer  able  to  fulfill  anticipa- 
tions. The  other  was  the  unfortunate  dead- 
lock In-  the  Foreign  Ministers'  Council  at 
London  that  aroused  the  fear  that  the  Allied 
Powers,  upon  which  the  success  of  a  world 
peace  organization  must  rest,  would  not  have 
sense  enough  to  work  together. 

iSut  this  cooling  of  enthusiasm  and  the  en- 
tertaining of  doubts  toward  the  World  Ch«r- 
ter  are  a  grave  mistake,  for  the  world  peace 
organization  created  at  San  Francisco  Is  stUl 
the  hojse  of  future  world  peace.  The  Charter 
has  shortcomings  and  imperfections,  but  it 
constitutes  a  solemn  pledge  on  the  part  of 
the  nations  that  he.ve  signed  it  to  refrain 
from  the  use  of  military  power,  or  any  dread 
weapons  that  may  b^  discovered,  for  any 
other  purpose  than  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  This  pledge  must  be  the  first  plank 
in  any  foundation  for  world  peace  that  can 
be  laid. 

Moreover,  these  natk>ns  pledge  themselves 
to  exercise  police  power  to  see  that  some 
recalcitrant  national  leader  doea  not  unset 
the  peace.  That.  too.  is  essential.  Now  it  Is 
sa  d  that  the  atomic  bomb  has  outdated  this 
machinery.  Not  so.  The  basic  principle  of 
control  of  th"  mb  Is  a  deiermln.".- 

tlon  cf  peace-  as  not  to  make  war 

and  to  reatra:!  who  try  to  make  it. 

True,  the  C:  drafted  at  San  Francisco 

may  not  be  atrong  enough  to  curb  an  aggrei- 
aor  with  an  atomic  bomb  In  his  handa.  Bnt 
that  does  not  disqualify  the  Charter  for  what 
It  does  accomplish,  but  only  means  that  It 


must  be  developed  to  meet  atomic  conditions. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Parllti- 
ment  speaking  in  the  debate  in  that  body  on 
the  World  Charter  put  the  matter  ccrrecliy 
when  he  said: 

"The  challen^  of  atomic  energy  will  not 
only  strengthen  the  convlctien  that  the 
United  Nations  Charter  must  be  made  to 
sucueed,  but  that  through  it  must  be  de- 
veloped some  special  measure  ol  Interna- 
ticiial  control,  however  this  Is  to  be  done. 
of  tbe  latest  and  most  deadly  menace  to 
world  security." 

The  first  premise  of  peace  la  a  world  or- 
ganization based  on  Justice  aiid  fair  deainr 
The  Charter  provides  such  an  organize*. 
It  Is  up  to  the  nations  stipporting  that  t.r- 
ganlZRtlon  to  make  It  work  and  to  brr?aden  It 
to  meet  any  new  challenge  to  peace  that  may 
trise. 


Area  WMC  Director  Glen  Filley  Praised 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  29.  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
If  in  every  section  of  the  country  the 
op>erations  of  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
mission were  carried  on  as  f^moothly  as 
they  were  in  the  area  adminl^Jtered 
through  the  agency's  office  at  East  St. 
Louis.  111.,  then  that  wartime  organiza- 
tion should  be  entitled  to  special  com- 
mendation from  Congress. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  here  to  the  splen- 
did work  done  by  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  in  the  East  St.  Louis  area 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Glen  Filley. 
Under  his  guidance  the  agency  won  ihe 
respect  of  both  labor  and  management. 
He  performed  a  notable  work  in  the  war 
effort.  He  was  the  type  of  administrator 
we  need  in  more  of  our  Government  agen- 
cies. Mr.  P.lley  possessed  the  remark- 
able ability  to  make  the  general  public 
understand  the  program,  and  he  exer- 
cised innate  good  judgment  which  per- 
mitted the  agency  to  avoid  mistakes 
which  might  have  hampered  the  war  ef- 
fort in  the  many  important  Industries  in 
St.  Clair  and  Madison  Counties  which 
were  contributing  so  much  toward  final 
victory. 

Mr.  Pilley's  good  work  was  recognized 
not  only  by  the  men  of  Industry  and  la- 
bor who  worked  with  him,  but  the  press 
of  the  area  also  took  notice  cf  his  re- 
markable record.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  herewith  submit  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Fast  St. 
Louis  <I11.>  Journal  of  Sunday,  October 
21.  1945: 

THE    WMC    CLOSES    SHOP 

Another  wartime  agency,  the  War  llao> 
pover  CommiseloD.  Is  passing  from  the  East 
St.  Louis  sc*ne. 

The  people  accepted  the  WMC  here,  as  did 
the  rest  of  the  Nation.  In  April  ot  1943  in  the 
same  spirit  they  had  greeted  other  neceaaary 
wartime  controls.  It  bad  become  obvious, 
particularly  In  industrialized  areas  such  as 
East  St.   Louis.   th:.t   some  d   to    be 

done   about   ragUia';lng   em.      .>  *    tn    the 

war  plants.  That  waa  the  taak  oeii  i  vj 
the  WMC. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Qlcn  Fillcy.  area 
WMC  admlnlstrHtor.  the  Ooverhment  branch 
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here  set  up  a  labor-management  committee 
and  went  to  wcrk.  Some  of  Its  directives 
were  distasteful;  keeping  an  American  work- 
ingn^n  literally  chained  to  one  Job  was 
Uapwcedented.     But  it  had  to  be  done. 

It  iB  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  FUley  and  his 
•Mociates  cf  the  labor-mannscment  com- 
mittee that  they  completed  their  work  with- 
out losing  the  respect  of  the  community. 

We  all  hope  that  such  restrictions  of  our 
llb?rty  never  again  will  be  required.  But  If 
they  should,  let  ua  hope  that  they  are  ad- 
ministered as  c-ipably,  as  unobtrusU-cly  as 
did  the  Wi'.r  Manpower  Commission  rcpre- 
acntatlves  here. 


D..;;oj.l.oa    of   Sj'p'm    Ar;iiy    U.t;rcn 
L  ij.'jr-er.t 
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KOlv  GZG:;GE  p.  MilLEIl 

or   CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.•f"?idai/.  October  29.  1945 

Mi  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.'; I  have  besn  granted  unanimous 
consent  to  include  therein  a  timely  ar- 
ticle prepared  by  Margaret  Truesdale 
0;'t  b  entitled  "For  Junior  or  for  Junk?" 
I  ((  nunend  it  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress. 

On  Tue.'^day.  O:tober  23,  1945.  the 
Prosidcnt  delivered  a  message  of  prime 
Importance  to  the  Nation  on  the  subject 
of  universal  military  training  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  over-all  plan  for  na- 
tional defense. 

In  that  me5^a?e  he  referred  to  men 
who  were  phy.-iicr'lly  unfit  for  active  mili- 
tary service.  Why  in  this  country  we 
shou!d  br\ve  such  a  large  proportion  cf 
me:i  ..;  ihis  category  is  food  for  sober 
th  '  *  The  statistics  :rzd  « xperience 
of.  i.'.o  S  loctive  Service  a.c  appallin"g. 
Something  must  be  done  to  raise  the 
}:c^rh  standard  in  America.  The  dol- 
!  "■-  ii:id  cents  ccst  cf  those  people  whose 
I  ;  r  piiysical  condition  can  be  traced  to 
ir.  ::.  .trition  or  eating  habits  formed  in 
t.\':I.    youth  is  a  drag  on  cur  economy. 

Mrs.  Gibbs  comes  forward  with  a  per- 
tinent, constructive  suggestion  that  we 
turn  over  to  the  schools  fl^ld  kitchens 
a-i    !v;>r   ccokip  :    ,  r.d   eating   utensils. 

Iri   ir.--  .u::^   :ui*  iur  >-ch-me  will  pay 

many  times  more  dividTu;-,  than  the 
paltry  sum  we  shall  receive  for  this 
equipment  from  the  junk  dealers. 

Here  is  Margaret  Truesdale  Gibbs' 
article : 

FOR    JUNIOR     OK     F    R        U.NK? 

(B;  Margaret  Truesdale  Gibbs) 
When  that  prcct  dr.y  comrs  vi^.rn  the  mess 
sergeants  have  nc  customers,  when  our  great 
trn.y  camps  are  dismantled,  and  the  bays 
go  back  to  'men's  cooking."  what  are  we 
going  to  do  with  our  fine  and  efficient  army 
k  tchen  cqulFm?at?  Sell  It  for  junk  at  5 
cent*  on  the  d-:  l.ir:  or  use  It  to  build  a 
str(.,nEcr   and    i  :  ■.ntlcn   than   GI 

Joes',  m  whlcli  .     ;      <  4-r's  are  chalked 

up  to  defects  frcra  chi.dhocd  malnutriticn? 
Shell  we  melt  the  fine  sto%*es.  the  great 
aluminum  kettles,  the  tig  thermos  contain- 
er? down  for  ccrcp  metal ;  cr  shall  Uncle  Sam 
use  them  "to  pror:cte  the  ger.crrJ  v.e'.fare  "  by 
l-Uiiii^r;  them  to  fcrvic  In  erpiindlng  the 
tot-lUiich  progra.ai  In  American  schools? 


For  over  2.0O0  years  ail  sensible  people  have 
agreed  that  the  old  Greek  ideal  of  a  soi'.nd 
mind  In  a  sound  body  is  a  social  goal.    But 
so  far  we  have  concentrated  In  our  public 
schools  on  the  first  half  of  the  Ideal  only. 
It  is  time  we  realize  that  the  two  are  in- 
terdependent, and  that  every  American  child 
is  just  as  entitled  to  good  teeth  and  strong 
bones  as  he  Is  to  a  good  understanding  of 
arithmetic.     Health  and  vigor  In  every  cit- 
izen Is  a  public  asset  as  valuable  In  peace  as 
It  Is  In  war.  and  Its  achievement  must   be 
recognized   as  a   public   responsibility.     The 
lamentable  percentage  of  our  youth  found 
unfit   for  army  service   proves   lectures   and 
charity  cannot  ansv.er  the  national  malnu- 
trition  problem.     No,   we   must   look   upon 
good    and    adequate    feeding     of     America's 
growing  children   as  a  gilt  edge  public   In- 
veatment.    F'or  one  thing.  It  Is  the  test  pos- 
sible insurance  against  juvenile  delinquency; 
well-fed  youngsters  do  not  get  on  the  road 
to  crime  by  petty  larceny  In  food  stores  and 
fruit  ::tand8.    For  another,  they  have  energy 
enough  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  school 
.work  and  to  develop  Initiative.    The  futility 
of   trying   to   teach   children   too   apathetic 
frcan    tad   nourishment    to   grasp   or   retain 
their   lessons   Is   bemoaned   by   teachers   the 
land  over.    Who  knows  how  much  tax  money 
Is  was.ed  on  this  large  and  limp  class   of 
unfortunate  children? 

As  a  teacher  myself,  I  know  that  not  nearly 
all  of  them  come  from  poverty-stricken 
homes.  Pampered  children  who  get  to  eat 
just  what  they  like  are  often  as  vitamin 
starved  as  the  little  kids  who  get  nothing  tut 
sowbelly  and  beans.  In  one  Nebraska  town 
we  found  the  banker's  8-year-old  son  to 
be  the  most  badly  nourished  child  in  schcol. 
In  other  cases  the  motners  don't  know  how  to 
cook,  or  are  too  lazy  to  bother,  or  put  too 
much  of  the  food  budget  Into  siowy  clothes. 
Shall  we  let  their  children  glow  up  with 
the  rickets  and  hand  a  little  caarlty  out  to 
the  very  poor? 

If  the  Army  feeding  program  can  take  un- 
der-par  boys  at  18  and  bring  them  cut  of  It, 
think  what  one  good  Army  meal  a  day  could 
do  for  them  from  the  time  they  are  8. 

The  conversion  of  Army  kltchi-n  equipment 
to  u^e  In  the  hot  lunch  program  has  already 
proven  practical.  Before  the  wai  a  committee 
in  Washington.  D.  C,  who  were  working  to 
further  child  health  by  a  hot  rcxin  meal  es- 
tablished a  large  central  kitchen  for  prepara- 
tion cf  the  menu.  They  cbtalnid  out-mcded 
Army  field  kitchen  equipment  for  their  cook- 
ing. A  dietitian  planned  the  menus,  the  Sur- 
plus Commcdtty  Corporation  {upplied  part 
of  the  food,  and  well-balanced,  piping  hot 
meals  were  packed  in  huge  thermos  kettles 
and  rushed  to  surrounding  graiie  schools  by 
truck. 

Why.  when  the  war  Is  over  car. not  the  same 
thing  be  done  In  every  city  Ln  the  land? 
America  has  the  equi;>ment,  Arteries  has  the 
food  to  provide  everv  child  ir  our  schools 
With  one  good,  hot,  well-balanced  meal  a  day. 
It  can  be  done  and  it  will  be  done  If  parent- 
teachers  associations  and  other  child-welfare 
groups  speak  up  and  demand  It  and  help 
organize  such  a  set-up. 


.tt-ran;    ivfti:rn   ilorne    lo    ,     : -J    : 
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M:    PRICE  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
da:-  o.s  u:iy  the  problem  of  finding  hous- 


ing facilities  for  returning  war  veterans 
becomes  itiore  acute.  It  is  a  serious  sit- 
uation wljich  should  call  for  immediate 
attention. 

The  shortage  is  so  alarming  that  many 
articles  ajre  appearing  in  daily  news- 
papers ir^  all  sections  of  the  country 
carrying  toleas  from  returning  veterans 
for  a  solution  cf  the  problem. 

In  my  opinion,  the  postwar  housing 
program  of  the  Fer.eral  Government,  if 
we  are  to|  have  one,  should  be  placed  in 
operation  without  delay.  I  recognize  the 
fact  that  there  were  many  war  housing 
projects, Completed  in  the  last  3  years, 
but  the  "dumber  of  homes  built  during 
that  period  fall  far  short  of  meeting 
present  afid  future  needs. 

Not  only  the  larger  cities  in  my  con- 
gressionai  district — Alton.  'Woodriver, 
East  Alton.  Granite  City.  Venice,  Madi- 
son. Bolle^•llle.  East  St.  Louis.  Coilinsville. 
Greenville,  Nashville,  Waterloo.  Ed- 
wardsville— feel  this  housing  shortage, 
but  it  is  jtist  as  keenly  felt  in  the  smaller 
communfties. 

The  wjjr-weary  young  man  who  spent 
from  2  to  4  years  fighting  the  battle  of 
freedom  (n  the  remote  parts  of  the  world 
returns  to  his  home  community  in  the 
hope  of  rt establishing  his  home — or,  per- 
haps, as  i|i  the  majority  of  cases,  with  the 
thought  if  having  his  own  home  for  the 
first  timeiin  his  life. 

The  f(4iowing  new's  article  from  the 
East  St.  tiOUis  (111.)  Journal  of  Sunday, 
October  11.  1945.  tells  the  story  of  what 
the  hor|ie -seeking  returning  GI  is 
finding: 

VeTER.\NS  flND   HOUSIKG  ONE  BiG   HEADACHE 

Red  CRQfes  at  a  Loss  To  Solvi  the  Short agb 

PaOELEil 

The  problem  of  finding  housing  space  for 
returning 'war  veterans  and  their  families 
has  boconfe  almost  Insurmountable  In  the 
East  St.  Ltuis  area.  Mrs.  Genevieve  Schlffer. 
executive  I  secretary  cf  the  East  St.  Louis 
Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross,  said  Saturday. 

'  Frankli."  Mrs.  Schlffer  eald,  "we  are  at  a 
loss  for  a  polution  to  the  problem.  We  cer- 
tainly wcild  welcome  any  suggestions  as  to 
our  lutur^  course." 

shortage  moee  terious 

East  Sti  Louis  wartime  housing  shortage 
has  bcconie  Increasingly  acv.te  since  VJ-day. 
Men  now  in  foreign  service  and  men  who  re- 
cently hate  been  discharged  franilcally  are 
seeking  suitable  homes  for  their  families. 
They  appdal  to  the  Red  Cross  for  a:d  and  the 
home-serwice  unit  of  that  cr^anizatlon  has 
been  woriiing  steadily  In  an  effort  to  accom- 
modate tnem. 

"Eut  wp  have  reached  the  pclnt  where 
nothing  tlse  can  he  done.  It  seems,"  Mrs. 
Sch'fTsr   ejcplains. 

The  Re^  Cress  Is  not  the  only  organization 
to  whom  'the  veterans  are  appealing.  Real 
estate  dealers  are  bombarded  with  requests 
for  home^.  Veterans  are  finding  themselves 
In  a  pcslflon  of  having  to  buy  property,  if 
It  Is  evailible,  whether  or  not  they  can  afford 
it.  ' 

"Our  trbubles  come  from  both  sides  cf  the 
fence."  Mrs.  Schiffer  said.  "We  get  requests 
for  aid  be  th  from  veterans'  families  who  are 
being  evicted  due  to  sale  of  property  and  from 
those  wh(  have  been  forced  to  buy  property. 
only  to  fi^.d  It  difficult  to  evict  the  tenants. 
And  In  many  cases  the  tenants  also  are 
veterans'  families." 

VET  COUPIJaNS 

The  Jot  rnal  received  a  letter  Saturday  from 
a  veteran  who  hr.s  seen  combat  scrvic?  )x>r*i 
In  the  Pa(  iflc  and  European  theaters  of  oper- 
ation.   Aj   he  puts  it: 


"I  returned  to  the  Unit 
4>i  years  In  the  Army)  on  £ 
expected  to  find  a  comfor 
from  it.  All  there  was  av 
(umtahed  rooms;  up  to  d 
several  cold  c'ays.  We  have 
heating  stove  which  had  b« 

This  obviously  dLsgruntlec 
Ing  a  foiu--room  bouse. 


Arpi'XPix 

ed  States  (after 
eptember  21.  and 
.able  home.  Far 
ailable  were  two 
tte  we  have  had 
lad  no  heat  nor  a 
en  promised  us.  ' 
1  veteran  Is  seck- 
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1:;N  GEORGE  A  !  ONLiERO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF.ESENTATIVE8 

Monday.  October  29,  1945 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
for  the  Congressional  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Daily  .Mirror,  of  New 
York,  of  October  16,  1945.  It  throws 
some  light  on  Communistic  coordination 
to  destroy  America. 

KTD  OBJECTIVK 

The  strategy  of  communism  has  been  so 
clearly  demonstrBted  here  la  recent  days  that 
there  should  remain  no  doubt  In  any  Ameri- 
can's mind  of  ita  final  pur  Jose. 

That  purpose  is  revolution. 

The  subjugation  of  prl\ale  property,  the 
abolition  of  individual  rights  and  freedom, 
and  the  substitution  lor  these  of  a  dictator- 
ship a£  absolute  as  that  of  Etalin's  in  Russia — 
those  are  the  brazen  objectives. 

Red-tainted  Harry  Bridges  and  the  Red- 
splashed  maritime  unlors.  following  the 
familiar  tactics  of  the  Co.nmunlsts  to  con- 
fuse, divide,  and  take  o\er,  moved  In  on 
the  New  York  dock  strike  which  Itself  ^as 
instigated  by  the  left-win ;  elements  within 
tbe  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion. 

Bridges  came  S.OOO  milts  from  California 
with  his  offer  of  "moral,  political,  and  finan- 
cial support"  for  the  rebel  strikers,  who  had 
already  paralized  tlie  world  s  greatest  port  and 
blasted  the  home-by-Chrlstmas  hopes  of 
thousands  of  United  States  servicemen  in 
Europe. 

Bridges  Is  both  of  West  Coast  International 
Longshoremen's  and  Warehousemen's  Union. 
With  hlra  In  his  fight  for  east  coast  power 
are  five  other  powerful  CIO  organizations.  In- 
cluding the  National  Maritime  Union,  headed 
by  Joseph  Curran. 

Curran  and  his  NMU  ha\e  never  wavered  a 
hair  from  the  Communist  party  line.  WYie~ 
Russia  was  Nazi  Germany's  partner  In  aggres- 
sion, the  NMU  denounced  the  cause  of  the 
Western  Allies  as  an  "imp«'ria!ist  war."  But 
when  Hitler  attacked  Russia  then,  and  only 
.then,  did  the  Allied  war  become  a  holy 
crusade. 

It  Is  significant  that  (Curran  la  now  In 
Moscow  where  Sunday  night  he  hailed  "the 
great  and  wise  leadership  of  Comrade  Stalin." 
endorsed  a  Russian  Idea  for  an  American- 
Soviet  Trade  Committee,  and  pledged  that 
"the  CIO  will  always  wcrk  hand-ln-hand 
With  Soviet  trade-unions." 

It  Is  significant,  too.  that  Communist-led 
longshoremen  are  on  stride  in  England  at 
exactly  the  same  time  tht.t  a  similar  stub- 
born strike  progresses  here  with  Communist 
provocation. 

One  of  the  first  alms  of  world  revolutionary 
communism,  as  expoundt^d  by  Marx  and 
Lenin.  Is  to  gain  control  of  vital  transporta- 
tion. 

No  one  willing  to  face  tl:.e  facts  can  doubt 
that  this  struggle  for  control  Is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  present  strike  In  New  York  or  that 
communism  verstis  Ameriran  democracy  is 
thw  bablc  issue. 


At  the  precise  moment  that  the  wildcat 
strike  is  petering  out,  with  thousands  of  men 
returning  to  work  under  the  leadership  of 
Joseph  P.  Ryan,  militant  antl-Communlst 
and  president  of  the  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association — at  that  moment 
Bridges  and  the  Red-dominated  unlona  leap 
Into  the  picture. 

Mr.  Ryan,  we  are  told,  has  his  faults  One 
criticism  of  him  is  that  he  got  himself  elected 
for  life  to  the  »aO,000-a-year  job  of  ILA  presi- 
dent. 

In  his  long  career,  however,  he  has  fought 
like  an  American  to  protect  his  men  and  his 
country  against  the  encroachments  of  com- 
munism. 

But  communism,  for  many  years  the  re- 
cipient of  political  favor — and  favors— from 
those  whose  sworn  duty  It  should  be  tc  fight 
It  with  all  their  strength,  is  resurgent. 
openly  out  again  to  destroy  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

And  there  Is  nowhere  In  our  national  po- 
litical life  any  public  man  with  guts  enough 
and  patriotism  enough,  apparently,  to  cut 
the  Issue  clear  and  stand  up  In  the  defense 
rf  America  against  this  Imported,  Invading 
philosophy  of  defeat,  frustration,  degrada- 
tion and  slavery. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I-:ON   CHARLES  W   VURSE:  I 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  29,  1945 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  October 
27.  1945: 

WHAT   IS    MR.   TRUMAN   TRTING   TO   HIDE? 

President  Truman  has  given  the  New  Deal 
majority  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  investigating 
committee  the  jxjwer  to  suppress  incrimi- 
nating evidence  against  hU  party  and  its 
wartime  leader.  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Truman 
has  signed  an  Executive  order  providing  that 
witnesses  and  records  may  be  subpenaed  only 
by  majority  vote  of  the  committee  members. 
Since  there  are  six  Democrats  and  only  four 
Republicans,  another  w  hltewash  is  Inevitable. 

In  taking  this  indelenslble  action  Mr.  Tru- 
man resorted  to  his  wartime  powers  as  cus- 
todian of  secret  Government  records  and  as 
Commander  In  Chief  who«e  permission  is 
needed  to  question  Army  and  Navy  personnel 
still  on  duty.  Although  the  war  has  been 
over  for  24  months.  Mr.  Truman  has  refused 
to  issue  a  proclamation  terminating  the 
national  emergency.  HU  order  yesterday  in- 
dicates one  reason  why  he  Irislsts  on  clinging 
to  his  wartime  powers.  Under  them  he  can 
frustrate  any  effective  action  to  develop  the 
truth  about  his  predecessor's  culpability  in 
sacrificing  the  fleet  and  3.000  lives  to  hi» 
desire  for  war.  To  allow  the  evidence  to 
become  public  knowledge  might  well  arouse 
such  public  outrage  as  to  wreck  Mr.  Truman's 
party  and  his  personal  prospects, 

Mr.  Truman's  order  is  the  more  outrageous 
In  tliat  It  was  issued  directly  after  the  admin - 
litratlcn  had  been  defeated  In  the  House 
when  it  attempted,  by  legislation,  to  Impote 
the  same  sort  of  gag  which  he  has  now 
achieved  by  Executive  decree.  His  party  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  a  bill  which  would 
have  punished  anyone  transmitting  Infor- 
mation obUlned  from  coded  messages — either 
our  own  or  those  of  any  other  government — 
with  10  years'  Imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
$10,000.  The  Republicans  could  block  that, 
but  they  could  not  prevent  Mr.  Truman  from 


reviving   his   predeoesaor's   tavcrrie    ro.c    t.a 
"commander  In  chief  " 

In  fastening  the  muzzle  on  witnesses  and 
locking  up  The  secret  records.  Mr  Truman  has 
abandoned  the  last  pretense  that  he  Is  a  dis- 
interested leader  of  all  the  people  and  has 
frankly  acknowledged  that  he  Is  a  party  poli- 
tician. When  be  was  campaij^nlng  t6r  Vice 
President  he  made  the  statement.  "I  m  an 
organization  Democrat.  A  statesman  is  only 
a  dead  politician.  I  never  want  to  be  a 
statesman."  We  are  now  obliged  to  take  tb« 
description  at  face  value. 

There  already  have  been  two  whitewashes 
of  administration  responsibility  for  the 
events  of  December  7.  l»4l.  Tlie  Roberts 
Commission,  appointed  by  the  White  House. 
was  told  to  look  somewhere  else  than  toward 
Washington  In  determining  t|ie  guUt  for  the 
disaster.  The  Army  and  Navy  boards  author- 
ized to  conduct  new  inquiries  by  Congress 
last  year  were  allowed  a  somewhat  greater 
latitude  and  displayed  more  oourajre.  It  was 
too  much  to  expect  that  they  would  inquire 
Into  the  actions  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  who  received 
the  reports  and  decided  on  the  disposition  of 
them,  but  the  Investigators  did  possess  stifD- 
cient  independence  to  criticize  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hull.  General  Marshall,  the 
Array  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Admiral  Stark,  for- 
mer Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  the  support  of  Secre- 
tary of  War  Stlmson  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Forrestal.  pigeonholed  the  reports  for 
a  full  year  and,  when  they  finally  were  made 
public.  Mr  Stlmson  gratuitously  stated  that 
the  findings  relative  to  Mr  Hull  were  'un- 
called for  and  not  within  the  scope  of  their 
I  the  Army  Board's  |  proper  lnqulr>  '  It  was 
clear  thflt  Mr.  Stlmson  wanted  that  wope 
restrlct«l  so  that  no  fingers  would  be  pointed 
at  his  associates  In  Mr.  Roosevelt's  official 
family.  If  such  lese  majesty  were  permitted 
who  knows  but  that  somebody  would  have 
the  effrontery  to  start  p<ilnting  at  him? 

In  his  defense  of  CSeneral  Marshall  from 
the  Army  Board's  criticism.  Mr.  Stimson  had 
the  support  of  President  Truman,  who  ex- 
pressed "confidence  in  the  skill,  energy,  and 
efficiency  of  all  our  war  leader.i  "  Mr.  Tru- 
man, however,  himself  was  not  wholly 
disinterested.  During  the  1944  campaign  he 
had  written  a  magaiime  article  slandering  the 
reputation  cf  the  Hawaiian  commanders. 
General  Short  and  Admiral  Klmmel.  who 
were  nominated  as  scapegoats  within  a  *eek 
of  the  disaster  by  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Prank  Knox,  and  who  were  subse- 
quently pilloried  (but.  until  this  day.  denied 
a  hearing )  by  the  Roberts  Commission  and 
the  Army  and  Na\-y  Boards.  A'  ■  ' '  -  release 
of  the  reports  of  these  two  be.  .Mr   Tru- 

man was  asked  If  he  wanted  to  recant  some 
of  his  harsher  charges  against  Klmmel  and 
Sbort.  but  he  refused  to  make  an  apology 
or  correction  beyond  saying  that  he  was 
mistaken  in  his  statement  that  the  two  com- 
manders had  not  been  on  speaking  terras. 

Now.  with  82  pages  of  the  Array  and  Nary 
reports  still  suppressed  en  the  pretext  that 
they  concern  the  national  security  of  a 
country  no  longer  at  war.  the  public  Is  to  be 
presented  with  a  new  and  more  complete 
whitewash  of  responsibility  than  any  of  those 
which  had  preceded  It.  The  Investigation 
this  time  frankly  is  entrusted  to  a  majority 
of  New  Deal  party  politicians,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  majority  leader.  Senator 
Barkltt.  It  will  be  abl'  t  quelch  any 
attempt  to  bring  out  embi-     i  '     :  g  evidence. 

Mr.  Truman   and  his  h'  a  can  con- 

tinue to  withhold  from  ii-e  j.eople  the  62 
pages  of  suppressed  evidence.  Tl :?y  can  hide 
the  Japanese  code  messages  which  were  in- 
tercepted and  decoded  before  Pearl  Harbor 
and  which  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of 
approachmg  attack. 

Did  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  hU  Cabinet  know 
the  attack  was  to  be  made  at  Pearl  Harbrr 
and  keep  this  Information  from  KJmn  i:  <  •  u 
Short?  Mr.  Truman's  action  Indicatrr  •:  'v 
did. 
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Lnderstantl.n'?  t'le  Atomic  Bomb 

EXTENSION  OF  KL-M.M.KS 
cr 

IICN.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNE"      :  I 

r;   T'-E  HOUSE  OF  REI^HEbEN'I/ryr.ES 

Monday.  October  29,  I'jI:^ 
Mr,  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  uncier  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Ed-iar 
An^el  Mowrer: 

t'NDERSTANDINC   THE    Mi   MK     FOMB 

(By  Ed^ar  Ansel  Mowren 
Present  public  discussion  of  the  atomic 
bomb  la  confusing  the  American  peop'.e. 
Such  confusion  Is  dangerous.  Yet  the 
average  citizen  canrot  hope  to  discover  the 
true  situation  by  himself.  Where  public 
men  differ  so  widely  whom  Is  the  citizen  to 
trust.' 

There  are  two  quite  Irreconcilable  theses 
ftbcut  what  the  b:.mb  maans. 

T';.'  r.rst.  as  expressed  by  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bu  :-.  Director  of  tlie  Offlce  of  Research  and 
DfVfloi  ment.  holds  that  "the  atomic  '.rmb 
cUfTers  in  magnitude  but  not  In  kind"  from 
fxistin'.^  weapons.  It  Is  just  vastly  more 
pi  .'A  erf  til ,  requiring  new  and  correspondingly 
[-  vvt-;:  ..    (Uiense   controls." 

i;;is  Is  the  view  of  Sacretary  of  the  Navy 
I-  ;:<-.',il  and  of  General  Marshall.  It  has 
tif(>:.  fxiiressed  by  General  Gri  vf,->  ir.ilitary 
lif.i  1  i,:  the  group  that  built  tlu:-  b  r.-.b.  It 
Inspires  the  rea&suniiK  statement  tha' 
"iideqiiate  defense"  can  <<r  w;ll  h  found.  The 
&  ,i;  (ii  U-i:islHlion  Preside;.'.  Iruman  rcccm- 
nuMKi'd  f'i  Congress  setnis  t^  s!\ovv'  that  he 
has   !>.     I.   >.  inverted   r  .    ;i,i.-;   v:t.\, 

P.vrlisar.s  are  » XTririCV  .xw.e.  Recently 
a  major  gener.'..  .i.I.  .  iiicci  ;in  mlluenlial 
Senator  i!;.i'  ".•  -  omic  bor.-.b  (i:cl  n't  "save 
a  mllUuii  .^m.-'M  ,:  ;i  lives'  ( .i.s  ;  !u'  Admlnls- 
Uation  has  stated)  because  Tn.>  J.i;  >  -^  •:f 
rlr-^nrty  b?nten  by  orthodox  n. .".::«<:-  .\;i- 
(  '.ner  ■  r»  .l^.surlng"  st.T.ct-.u':;"  i;\  AiU'Ticans 
C(!viUl  clflv  atomic  bomb-  .r.  f!i»':t'.-.  l.mds  if 
thi-y  v\\:uld.  fti  the  ci>st  >  :'  SI5  >  i;u  liui  ulO  an- 
MVi.i'i'.v  :  r  the  next  20  vt- .r>.  c:'.-;*":- ••  their 
Kfv  u.di.;.^irics  and  burv  iln'i.-  .  r. -:.,;. s  Our 
J  irseiit  ti:;t-s  '.:  appears,  .vh.  u'.d  be  replaced 
b,  i;t-v  a;a!  >:;ia'il"r  one-Uinunsional  tov.-ns 
ju  ;i;.les  :,::.. ii  ..:K'i  :ess  than  a  mile  w:clo. 

KaUic.ii  rluinge  n  Tl.c  r..»*i.  :.a'  (!-v>nse  is 
unnece;-sary.  SnreA  r\\v  ;vr'.t:p  >  :  \'.\r-  bomb 
Ci.::  be  tni^-'ed  '  i  \iv  i:\vn  ui>  :>  brilliantly 
vi.iu   [■■.•.,■  1   -'    w  :        "i'.f  ii\fT\ice  (  razen  does 
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ot'd  to  be  ,i:.x;.'U-.    Th'-rr  .ire  n,j  raci.  a! 
j;(i:.;ic.ii  r!':x.U:..i.;.s  l-j  bj  ur..wn. 

I'nii.ippji;. .    liiero   are   other    volcf-       "!'.-'■. 
c.  iv.o   :'.:n\  the  scientists  wh'i  I'.rr'  ,:. 
t;,e  ir.i:  i.  ;e  of  buiiding  'he  1>  nib.     V, 
t:. !-;.«■   siiontists  say? 

F;r-«  U\r\  denv  to  anv  bu*  ir.u  iiMr  . 
clt-t.N  i:;^t-  !!.f:\;  il.f  .  'b.f  r.:'..i*.  t.'  judije  the 
p.i!.-:,- 1  ;.!  ..'s  .:  i.i.:r..-..-  CU  iu  r.\l  Gro\rs, 
;  s,i-,  qiuctly,  is  a  Civil  e:.  -.r.tc-.  V..;.'.  <  - 
lUi  h  all  clcctric.Tl  e:v"i'H'..  r.  li-,-   r.  .•  M..;- 
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adequate  defense.  Counter  missil(?8  are  im- 
practical. Dispersion  can  lessen  tut  cannot 
prevent  frightful  destruction  and  slaughter. 
A  sudden  attack  might  bring  even  a  powerful 
country  to  its  knees  in  2  hours.  Kaprisal.  if 
possible.  Is  the  only  possibility. 

They  say  all  competent  industrial  peoples 
will  scon  be  making  atomic  bombs,  unless 
prevented.  The  only  remedy  is  to  prevent  the 
use  of  the  bomb  by  anyone.  The  only  solution 
is  world  government  to  enforce  p€ace  under 
law. 

Bo  speak  the  men  who*bullt  the  bomb. 
Who  are  right,  the  military  ncen  or  the 
scientists?  We  citizens  do  not  know.  The 
American  Congress  does  not  know.  But  It  is 
up  to  Congress  to  find  out.  The  arswer  is  far 
too  momentous  to  be  left  to  any  individual, 
be  he  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Here   is  one   way   Congress  could  properly 
go  about  It.     Let  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives immediately  establish  with  the  Senate 
a  Join:  committee.     Let  this  committee  in- 
vite to  Washington  spokesmen  of  the  scien- 
tific groups  that  built  the  bomb   and  other 
nuchar   phys.clsts   along   with  sui:h    indus- 
trialists,  engineers,   and    mi'.tary    people   as 
may  care  to  testify.     Let  the  committee  lay 
before  those  men  in  writing  all  the  questions 
which  any  Member  of  either  House  may  care 
to  have  answered,  not  the  secret  of  the  bomb 
but  Its  implications.     Let  the  witnesses  an- 
swer in  writing,  collectively  or  Individually. 
Let  the  committee  study  these  answers  and 
then  summon  contradictory  witnesses  to  ap- 
pear at  secret  hearings  to  amplify  and  explain 
their  reason  for  disagreement.     Lee  the  com- 
mittee then  commit  Its  findings  and  conclu- 
sions to  a  secret  report.     And.  finally,  let  the 
coumittee     transmit     its    recommendations 
concerning  the  care  and  disposal  o;'  the  bomb 
to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  for  appropri- 
ate legislation. 

Finally,  let  the  committee  be  sure  to  tell 
the  people  such  of  its  conclusions  as  can  be 
made  public  without  danger  to  the  United 
States. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IS  rv.r.  HOUSE  of  representatives 

yinndav-  October  29,  1:H5 

Mr.  BtK)v\N  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remjirks  in  the 
Tf  oRn  I  include  the  following  article 
!;    ::;     •-    S.ars  and  Stripes  cf  October 

20.  1955 

Tkv  B  B'  .— Blow  It  Oct  Here 

u;i.J,j:    ARE    THE    SHIPS 

Can  the  current,  critical  shipping  "short- 
age" be  blamed  on  the  transfer  to  the  British 
cf  the  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Aquitajiia, 
on  dock  strikes  in  the  United  SutM,  and  on 

p'-^rms  in  the  Atlantic? 

^  .^  rodrployment  delayed  because  the 
W  :  P  -  .rtmcnt  lias  failed  to  uilll»e  nil  of 
,\;  ■ .  .1  mammoth  merchant  mirine  In  the 
1  ::  1  Job  of  getting  soldiers  hom«:  b«- 
1  .  -  .'.  lias  miscalculated  shipping  needs; 
t'ooause  it  has  failed  to  act  agireaslvely  In 
t.a'etlng  those  needs:  because  li.  has  failed 
t  >  order  freighters  converted  to  troopships; 
bc,M','.y»»  it  has  not  pressed  into  service  Idle 
.-..,  b  cause  It  has  not  eni;ste<l  the  aid  of 
t..o  v,,r:d;i  crsav^-r  !--,vy  In  re'leplojrment; 
t-L-a-,::!'  ill  L'ti'.eral  it  b.-i.-^  been  r eglectful  ol 
rs   ::;  ■   t    lin;:.  :-..:. •    :.■:.   ^.;  .  .'   VJ-day? 

Are  ib.e  slup  tia:. dor^  hmc^  :.s fcr  the  month 
de...  .i:  1  ist — now  promised  us  in  rede- 
]::c\xnf:':.:  Iron;  the  ETC  Or  ii'-e  they  Just 
esc  uses? 


The  best  c^e  we  have  seen  stated  thus  far 
tending  to  jjrove  the  latter,  was  in  a  letter 
submitted  tt  the  European  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  by  T/3  WUliam  C. 
Craig.  Jr.,  atd  T  4  T.  S.  Hyland.     It  said: 

"All  rights  v.'hose  fault  is  the  latest  re- 
deployment icrisls? 

"1.  At  theiwar's  fend  the  United  States  had 
5,000  merchant  ships  (source:  Time  Maga- 
zine, October  15).  Using  only  3.000  of  these 
converted  l»  carry  troops,  these  3.000  could 
have  taken  »very  soldier  In  the  ETO  home  in 
one  trip.  Naturally,  this  would  be  too  much 
to  expect,  #ut  it  shows  the  possibilities. 

"2.  When  the  United  States  canceled  lend- 
lease  on  Atlgust  21.  the  British  stated  that 
they  would  have  to  withdraw  their  Queens, 
as  they  wer#  badly  needed  to  repatriate  their 
own  and  Canadian  troDps. 

"3.  On  Optcber  13.  the  British  withdrew 
only  one  Cjueen  and  the  Aquitania.  The 
United  States  was  allowed  to  keep  one  Queen 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  And  the  German 
Europa  U  ntw  ready  to  replace  the  Aquitania. 
"4.  If  the  United  States  had  used  only  600 
of  its  own  ships,  roughly  10  percent  of  the 
available  total,  making  only  one  trip  per 
month,  theer  could  have  returned  every  GI 
In  Europe  fclnce  VE-day.  This  would  leave 
mere  than  enough  ships  for  (a)  the  Pacific 
redeployment  and  (b)  vital  commeice  and 
relief. 

-5.  Operafcle  United  States  ships  are  today 
rusting  idlyi  In  United  States  harbors  (source 
of  fact:  Tl»ne  magazine,  Oct.  15.  p,  27.  A 
photographf  shows  five  good  new  ships  laid  up 
In  a  single  pmall  port,  Mobile).  There  is  no 
shortage  of  shipping.    There  Is  a  surplus. 

"6.  More  than  enough  time  has  passed 
since  eithef  (a)  VE-day  or  (b)  cancellation 
of  lend-leaie  to  convert  countless  freighters 
into  transports.  NcbDdy  can  plead  (a)  lack 
of  time  or  (b)  lack  of  materials  or  manpower 
as  excuses.  Shipyards  have  undergone  ter- 
rific cutbadks. 

"7.  Army  spokesmen  now  blame  the  latest 
redeploymdnt  crisis  on  (a)  loss  of  the  British 
skips,  (b) ^storms  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
English  Channel,  (c)  strikes  in  the  United 
States.  Thiese  explanations  seem  flimsy  after- 
thcushts  providentially  provided  to  cover  up 
negligence  and  poor  planning. 

"It  Is  outrageous  to  suggest  that  redeploy- 
ment has  heen  slowed  up  by  turning  over 
ships  to  tl^e  British  in  exchange  for  use  of 
the  Queeri  Mary.  We  have  plenty  of  ships 
to  turn  over  without  taking  any  out  of 
service. 

••High  A|-my  and  War  Department  officials 
have  Jtist  talked  their  way  out  of  one  crisis 
over  congressional,  civilian,  and  GI  indigna- 
tion conC3fning  redeploj-ment  and  dlECharges. 
And  now  flow  another  crisis — with  no  excuse 
whatever.  It  is  a  tragedy  to  the  whole  Na- 
tion that  top  Army  planners  are  not  wise 
enough  to  realize  that  the  peace-time  future 
of  the  Army  depends  on  its  performance  dur- 
ing the  p<*t-VJ  interval. 

"When  teur  amies  were  triumphant  on 
both  8ide«  of  the  globe,  any  of  xia  thovight 
that  perhtps,  after  all,  the  professional  'blg- 
braxs  hati'  (General  Elsenhower's  phrase) 
were  shrewd  and  competent  men.  But  since 
VE  and  VJL  millions  of  GIs  and  more  millions 
of  civllla48  have  returned  to  their  former 
deep  mutt-ust  of  the  military  mind.  Thry 
had  won  Jur  trust,  then  threw  it  away  In  an 
outbreak  ^of  poor  planning,  chicken,  bad 
faith.  coAfUkUon  and  Inepinees.  The  re- 
sult of  dfUtan  mistrust  of  military  author- 
ities may  Well  tM  a  smaller  peacetime  Army, 
reduced  Atmy  budgets,  no  postwar  training, 
etc..  thusj  affecting,  perhaps  tragically,  the 
future  htitory  of  the  American  Nation." 

E'cquent  as  are  Sergeants  Craig  and  Hy- 
land. ho\«ever,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  the 
War  Department  to  accept  their  argument 
as  fact  Without  hearing  what  the  ofBdal 
Army  answer  is  to  their  seven  points. 

Thiis  f$r,  there  has  been  no  explanation 
satisfactofy  to  soldiers  in  this  theater  of  the 
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shortag*.  But  maybe  there  is  such 
■a  «aq»lanation. 

It  is  lmpo«lbJe  lea  us  In  the  ETO  direcUy 
to  ask  General  Maxshall  o.-  the  War  De- 
partment's redeployment  brunch  or  G-3  or 
the  '  Ing  Administration  what  the 

er- 

All  ihat  me  can  do  ts  arit  that  some  one 
put  the  questkjos  to  the  War  Department 
for  MS  «»"ft  that.  In  any  case  newapaptrmen 
In  Washli^ton  seek  to  find  the  full  answers 
to  them. 

We  a&k.  too.  that  in  any  lavesUgation  the 
answers  be  examined  thoroughly  and  checked 
carefully,  thjt  the  profusion  and  confusion 
of  figures  under  which  the  War  Department 
has  thus  far  snowed  the  sokliers  arid  the 
public  be  aToIded.  and  thai  especial  effort 
be  devoted  to  en  attempt  to  £nd.  even  at  thia 
late  date,  some  means  to  C4)rrect  any  mis- 
takes that  may  have  been  made,  and  to  get 
t^e  eligible  soldiers  home  i_nd  out  of  the 
Army. 

(Thirty-eight  S-'gnattires,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  editorial  staff.) 


Tke  G)nBb7  Is  Bcc«mins  C  ass  Co- 
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m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday.  October  29.  19i5 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  a  recent  article  by  William  Stuart 
Howe,  of  Somerville,  Mass.  Mr.  Howe  is 
a  constituent  of  mine,  a  well-known 
publicist,  trained  both  in  local  govern- 
ment and  in  international  diplomacy. 
He  is  a  keen  student  of  aflairs,  a  prolific 
and  brilliant  writer,  and  his  weekly  arti- 
cles in  various  newspaperj  in  New  Eng- 
land are  read  and  enjoyed  by  a  wide 
circle  of  readers.  The  article  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

PTJIX-KMPLOYMENT    BILL    A    MOHSTIOSITT 

The  advocates  of  the  so-cailed  full  employ- 
ment bill  are  asserting  that  the  Government 
should  guarantee  a  Job  to  everyone  willing 
and  able  to  work  and  that  this  so-called  right 
to  work  should  be  consldwe*!  Just  as  funda- 
mental as  the  rl^ht  of  free  s:>eecb,  free  exer- 
cise of  religion,  etc.  Kobody  has  contradicted 
tills,  the  same  as  no  one  as  yet  has  offered 
more  tbaji  perfunctory  opposition  to  the  bill, 
for  fear,  apparently,  that  any  critclEm  will 
be  constnied  as  against  the  di;6irabllity  of  full 
employment.  Yet  the  so-cal  ed  right  to  work 
la  a  fallacy  and  the  full-emfiloyment  bill,  as 
now  drawn,  a  monstroalty. 

OOVSaNMKNT'a  OTTTT  n  TC'  AZX  oaotTPB 

Tht  right  of  free  speech  irlves  a  man  tha 
rt^t  to  say  what  be  wishes,  but  It  does  not 
Bean  that  aonwon*  wUl  wrttr  hla  ipaachsa  tor 
bim.  Fraaaoa  «r  raliftoo  anabiw  t»  %o  «or- 
ahtp  Ood  as  w  please  but  daaa  BfOt  toolM  X9 
GhuKbea  for  tiMt  purpoa*  if  o«r  pwtleolir 
partik  carmot  atord  aame.  Ivar^oiM  now 
has  the  right  to  work,  but  Uat  la  very  differ- 
ent from  saying  that  the  Oox-ernment  Is  obli- 
gated to  find  and  provide  work.  It  tt  ts  tb« 
duty  of  the  Go\-emment  to  aasur*  jobs  at  • 
imng  «•■•.  It  ki  tqually  tba  «k^  «r  the 
Ouw— i—t  to  gttMMitea  the  o^Aofer  a 
profit  aaActant  ob  which  to  live,  the  farmer 
a  regular  and  Ubaral  tneoaaa.  tha  uavastor  who 
dcpetids  on  Uttarcata  and  dlvMaods  a  regular 
and  satisfactory  return,  the  lawyer  and  doctor 
regular  professional  fees,  thf  landlord  a  regu- 
lar rent  stilBcient  to  malnlain  hts  property 
aiul  give  him  a  flatr  return.    We  are  all  mem- 


bers at  the  ooontry.  doing  ens  beat  In  onr  sev- 
eral ways  to  earn  a  llTtnc.  aixl  we  dMukl  all 
have  equal  treatment. 

The  answer  Is.  of  course,  that  we  are  rap- 
idly   becoming    a    daaa-conaeious    country. 
Tba  raaaon  the  Oovcmmcsit  tasiats  on  main- 
tahatey  rent  control  but  eaiaa  aeahlng  about 
the  landlords'  return   la  becaiaa  there  are 
30  renters  to  1  landlord.     Tba  reason  It  Is 
propoaed  to  guarantee  Jobs  and  wagea  but 
not  prices  and  profits  Is  becaine  there  are 
15  times  as  many  workers  as  there  are  em- 
ployers.   The  reason   nobody   thinks   about 
the  owners  of  stocks  and  bonds  Is  because  It 
la    aaawmrd    tiurt    tbeae    are    the    wealthy 
dasBCC.  alttaougli  ttiere  really  are  larga  ntim- 
bers  of  elderly  people  absolutely  depeadeBt 
on  this  class  of  incon^  for  their  subatotenec. 
The     all-important    consideratioa     in     this 
country  imtw  Is  votes  and  the  criterion  of  pro- 
posed Ic^slatkm  la  not  its  soundness  for 
the  coimtry  as  a  whole  but  the  siae  of  the 
groups  It  will  attract.     The  only  hope  for 
miDurity  elements  to  secure  Ju&vice  is  where 
they  are  very  large  and  well  organized.    La- 
bor iinlona,  for  example,  constitute  a  mi- 
nority group  but  ooe  so  numerous  and  ag- 
gressive that  it  seems  to  bold  the  balance 
of  poiwcr  aixi  be  more  potent  than  the  even 
larger  imorganized  group  of  workers.     The 
farmers  are  very  artictilate  and  conseqxienUy 
they  have  a  farm  bloc  in  Confess  which  ?s 
an  effective  spokesman,  but  they  also  are  a 
minority. 

SUBSCBVISNCt  TO  POPtTLAB   BELITFS   EXTEffOS   TO 
COMMENTATORS 

This  subservience  to  what  is  popular  ex- 
tends Into  many  fields.  Commentators  and 
columnists,  for  example,  are  very  much  af- 
fected. The  commentator  usually  depends 
on  a  sponsor.  The  sponsor  will  only  employ 
him  if  public  reaction  to  his  comments  is 
favorable.  The  commentator  knows  this 
favorable  reaction  will  not  l>e  received  if  he 
takes  a  strong  staiid  against  something 
wliich  seenis  popular  because  of  Its  title  or 
proparanda  enveloping  It — s\>ch  as  the  fuU- 
emplcyment  bill.  Coixsequently,  the  com- 
mentator is  all  for  it  and  hts  tendency  is 
usually  to  go  along  with  the  grotrp  In  power. 
Just  think  over  the  ntunber  of  commenta- 
tors who  take  a  strongly  dlvexijent  line  and 
yotj  will  find  they  are  almost  nonexistent. 
Yet  many  of  them  are  intelligent  men  and 
must  know  the  stuff  they  are  handing  out 
Is  neither  Just  nor  sound. 

CLASS  UNKS  KMBrrrEaED  AS   BXStTLT  OP 

NEW  IMWL 

As  for  the  pioliticiaiM,  they  know  only  too 
well  on  which  side  their  bread  Is  buttered. 
The  New  Deal,  of  course,  played  to  the  masses. 
This  tendency  is  as  old  as  history,  but  it  was 
the  New  Deal  which  not  only  bowed  to  it  birt 
actually  favored  It,  accelerated  It.  and  made 
it  prlroe  political  technique.  The  New  Deal 
candidates  built  up  the  myth  that  they  were 
the  champions  of  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  the 
vlrtuotis,  and  the  many,  as  opposed  to  the 
privileged,  the  rich,  the  greedy,  the  reaction- 
ary, and  the  few.  Before  the  New  Deal,  the 
easy  tBamtsiOB  bacwaaa  etaaaaa  estatlay  la 
thU  OMHltlf  iilUiiii  ft  ■llUill  lUtrttMH  to 
rtiiMtmW  iMftinBlw.  AaaiMBltof  tbtllew 
Deal,  claaa  Uaaa  iMva  beooiaa 
duunct.  aiid  an^blttaraC 
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tuaJly  (arnJ  th'.s  Is  some*'       •      i  -haps,  which 
labor-union     leaders     p  .  i  ly     do     not 

realise)  not  only  the  profe»g|o»al,  inveatlnf. 
and  employing  classes  but  the  tmhappy.  over- 
burdened, and  disorganized  middle  class  will 
throw  in  the  apwige  and  say  that  if  we  must 
be  ruled  and  regimented,  it  Is  better  to  have 
th;s  by  an  authoritarian  admlnlstratiaa  than 
by  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  special  class.  An 
r!!-poweiful  Government  at  least  would  put 
ecme  at  the  favored  groups  in  their  places  very 
rapidly,  and  the  elemeuts  at  present  unor- 
fr.nlzed  might  well  receive  fairer  treatment. 
I  sup>poae  these  thoughts  may  cnuae  me  to 
be  labeled  as  Fascist,  Tory,  reactionary,  and 
defender  of  entrenched  greed.  These  terms 
are  certainly  not  correct,  but.  even  if  they 
were,  the  words  I  have  w;:'ten  are  true. 


Tet  all  ihti  ta  UUtaf  tlM  gooM  whlcb  laja 

the  golden  at|»  evm  tltough  the  proeaaa  la 
eompUcatad  and  difficult  for  people  to  aaa.  U 
rents  are  controlled  in  svKh  a  way  that  own- 
era  cannot  build  and  receU'«  a  decent  return, 
tf  wafe  poWclea  are  enforced  and  burdens  put 
upon  MBploycn  w  ttMt  It  baeoiiMa  much 
aader  and  Juct  aa  peefttable  to  work  tor  icmr- 
one  else,  then  owners  will  not  build.  empJoy- 
ers  wiU  not  employ,  and  the  Oovemmcnt  It- 
aelf  must  eventually  do  the  building,  the  em- 
ploying, and  the  investing.  This,  of  coursa, 
leads  straight  to  more  and  more  coUectlvlam, 
and  ttM  cvcr-frowUDg  q>ending  program 
PAisbaa  aaaloac  IB  tkaanae  direction.   Even- 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

iiondap.  October  29.  194S 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  1  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Orange  Daily  News  of  October 
23.  1945: 

CAN  THZXZ  BE  PSIZDOM  PaOM  PEAR  AND  PBEXDOM 
rSOM    WANT 

A  nation,  like  an  Individual,  Is  prone  to  be 
long  on  promises  and  short  n  the  perform- 
ance thereof.  We  like  to  paint  the  picture 
in  roseate  colors.  Like  a  candidate  for  ofBca 
we  love  to  tell  of  the  wonderful  things  we  are 
going  to  accomplish  for  a  long-suffering  pub- 
lic, only  to  discover  belatedly  that  the  hiunan 
element  must  be  reckoned  with,  and  that  the 
Impoeslble  is  dlfBcult  of  acccmpllshment 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  we  were  •  •-'  ^ 
promlaed  freedom  from  fear  and  freedmn 
from  want.  It  sotmded  great.  And  anyway, 
why  not? 

Came  the  surrender  of  Germany  and  a  few 
months  later  the  downfall  of  Japan.  The  pic- 
ture brightened  up,  and  quite  naturally  so. 
The  world  was  at  last  free  of  those  two  hob- 
goblins who  upset  OUT  waking  hatira  and  dis- 
turbed oin*  slumbers.  With  fear  and  want 
baniabed  from  a  turbulent  World  we  could 
truly  lead  the  life  of  the  fabled  ROey. 

And  what  happened?  In  the  closing  days  at 
the  war  with  Japan  in  steps  a  new  gadget 
that  fills  us  with  terror  while  pondering  Its 
Implications — the  atomic  bomb.  Its  dljoov- 
ery,  and  the  havoc  It  wrought  on  Japaneae 
cities,  has  brotight  more  f-  '  the  world 

than  any  other  single  iiu  .  '  f  history. 
Bven  Amerloa  now  faara  wiiai  might  hap- 
pen should  Ruaata  come  lute  possession  of 
the  secret  of  this  new  death  •dealing  puwar. 
So  fieedoan  from  fear  seems  to  be  just  an- 
otber  dream  gone  with  the  winds  uf  atoaalo 
enerfy. 

And  what  about  traedom  fma  want      u. 
poru  from  tbcland  tall  ua  tbfet  tht  a!     ,     k' 
Indxiatry  strlkaa  have  put  ah  and.  i 
time  being  at  least,  to  the  imports 
food  auppllea  ao  neceaaary  to  ke^'^  i    ,        i 
from    starve tloo    thla    winter,      r  > 

patchea  prodlct  tfUa  conaaqtMor 
peopto  of  OontlnenUl  lorq^  f 
food  shortages.    General  ICaCArt:  's 

that  thousanda  of  Japaneae  Win  i  .    .;.ib 

winter  from  starvation.  Conditions  in 
China  and  India  arc  worse  than  usual,  and 
that  la  spying  a  good  deal. 

8o.  the  qocBtian  naturally  arises:  Con  wo 
promise  a  atrlcken  world  freedom  from  fear 
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and  freedom  from  want  until  we  have  mas- 
tered the  laws  of  nature,  and  until  we  can 
control  the  minds,  the  emotion*,  and  the  fol- 
lies of  mankind? 


Stop  DraH;ng  Essential  Farm  Youth 
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HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

:    ::..  :a;,  \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  29,  1945 

Mr.  GILLIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of 
our  continued  efforts,  the  military  au- 
thorities are  still  muddling  along  with 
their   demobilization    policies.     Several 
outstandinp    injustices    have    occurred 
which  I  believe  should  be  speedily  cor- 
rected either  by  the  military  authorities 
themselves  or  by  immediate  Ipcjslative 
action.    A  letter  I  receiv*  it  i:    ::\  one  of 
the  servicemen  in  my  di.>u .  •   ■  1    •  r.as 
served  in  Europe  and  was  tht :;   • ;.    :n  ;  i.e 
Pacific  before  the  end  of  the  war  with 
Japan  cleai'.v  reports  one  of  the  unfair 
instances.    T;.*   i  Uier  concerns  the  con- 
tinued evasion  of  the  Tydinps  am'  nd- 
n^cnt  'o  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

u.r  President  has  asked  for  funds  and 
food  to  aid  the  starving  peoples  of  the 
war-torn  countries.  To  produce  this 
food  we  need  farmers.  If  the  Tydings 
amendment  was  followed  to  the  letter  of 
the  law.  there  would  not  be  the  indis- 
criminate drafting  of  the  young  ni'  :i 
needed  so  'ladly  to  raise  our  crops. 

I  am  dropping  into  tlie  hopper  today 
a  bin  to  :top  this  drafting  for  military 
service  our  essential  farm  youth. 

In  regard  to  the  unfairnes.s  of  the  mili- 
t.u  .  -  (;t  Uiobilizaticn  pian.^  wlieie  pie- 
pt  :u  1  H,iiij"r  fathers  are  (.-(nii-eintci,  I 
want  t  >  cM^l  the  attention  c;f  my  ci,';- 
leagues  to  tlic  followintj  txceipts  I  iuivc 
takon  from  on*^  of  th»^  m.my  letters  I 
l:av!"  received  ';.ni  a  Miviceman.  It 
points  cu^  :i  (."):.:li'i(  :-i  ti'.at  should  be 
corrected  immcdiauly  :u  all  fairnes.s  to  a 
group  of  veterans  who  served  in  owe  tf 
t:..'  t';raters  of  war  and  was  then  trans- 
f  :r  .1  to  anoiher  and  is  now  doing  cc- 
cupatiori  duty. 

Tlie  letter  follows: 

Yc.u  have  been  very  kind  in  answerh.c:  Me 
letters  which  1  have  written  to  you.  I:;  e.ich 
cf  them,  the  subject  of  which  w:^^  t:.o  wn- 
fairness  of  retaining  pre-Peari  H,:;;  r  :.;•:;- 
ers.  who  are  middle  aged,  in  service,  you 
slated  that  the  voluntary  enlistment  bill 
Will  return  men  to  t.,t  .;  latniiies  quickly.  I 
Khali  try  to  give  jcii  .\  s^:'.  iceman's  cplnion 
made  after  a  calm  analysis. 

The  men  In  this  theater  who  are  reenlist- 
Ing  consist  of  95  percent  of  the  folloVlng 
type:  Men  who  have  6  or  7  months  or  less 
th.m  a  year's  service,  with  perhaps  a  month 
tn  tl:e  Pacific  theater.  Under  this  plan  thev 
receUe  priority  over  all  ether  returr.ees  to 
the  St.^tcs  for  the:.-  1  .:'.  •.::1,  Ti-aey  ful'.y 
expected  to  be  here  lev  .i  y:..:.  !  u:  r..  \v  they 
are  t)emg  sent  home  after  c;.;v  2  i  r  3  weeks 
overseas.  There  are  p.'-.h.^Mv  2i  0  000  of 
these  men  who  will  ree!.;.-:  ,i:.d  be  k;;ven 
priority  on  return,  tb.ei-eby  I:  Iduz^  up  for 
I  month  more  men  who  lia'.e  beep,  cveise.ijs 
for  11  ve;  r  to  3  years  We  cair.e  here  direct 
from  LIO  alter  the  wai  w.ia  uver.  Is  that 
fair .' 


In  the  above  respect  this  system  Is  as  un- 
fair as  the  point  system  which  gives  no  credit 
for  age  nor  enough  for  pre-Pearl  Harbor 
lathers.  I  would  be  very  interested  in  hear- 
ing why  Congress  has  ceased  all  Investiga- 
tions of  demobilization  and  why  all  efforts 
to  release  fathers,  whose  wives  ard  children 
are  suffering  needles.~iy,  were  terminated 
abruptly.  Was  it  because  of  the  War  De- 
partment's pretty  speeches  as  to  their  elfl- 
cicncy?  If  that  is  the  reason,  all  servicemen, 
or  95  percent  of  them,  will  tell  you  that  they 
are  in  favor  of  Investigations,  and  also  even 
tbose  who  have  no  children  or  are  not  married 
will  agree  that  pre-Pearl  Harbor  fathers  with 
long-established  homes  should  be  returned 
to  those  homes  where  they  are  needed  badly. 
Don't  get  the  impression  that  your  civilian 
soldiers  like  the  point  system  or  that  they 
had  anything  to  do  with  its  preparation. 

My  principal  gripe  Is  no  age  consideration 
nor  father  consideration.  But  all  servicemen 
gripe  about  the  simulated  transportation 
bottleneck.  What  do  ycu  think  on  this 
question?  If  war  had  made  it  necessary 
to  move  a  half  million  men  a  month  from 
or  to  here  would  it  not  have  been  done? 
Every  available  means  of  water  and  air  travel 
would  have  been  used.  And  it's  Just  as 
necessary  to  move  men  home.  Why  not. 
do  It? 


I 


Here  Ills! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  B.SCHWADl 

J      ;; :  AHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  29.  1945 

Mr.  SCHW.^BE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  consistently  condemned 
bureaucracy.  I  shall  continue  to  con- 
demn it  as  un-American.  It  is  an  en- 
croachment upon  our  American  liberties, 
and  an  undermining  of  American  prin- 
ciples of  government. 

Before  the  war.  we  witnessed  the  New 
D  al  President  advocating  planned  econ- 
omy. It  was  an  economy  planned  by  his 
bureaus  to  meet  what  he  termed  emer- 
gencies. The  New  Dealers  reach  up  into 
the  clouds  and  grab  a  new  emergency  ex- 
cuse for  everything  that  comes  along. 
E.mergency  bureaus  were  created  on  the 
sligiitest  provocations. 

Then,  after  planned  economy  had  ut- 
terly failed  and  we  openly  got  into  'World 
"War  II,  emergency  bureaus  were  set  up 
on  every  hand  to  control  our  almost  every 
activity  in  life.  Although  hostilities 
have  ceased,  the  President  has  not  yet 
declared  by  proclamation  that  the  war 
is  over,  and  most  of  the  ante-bellum 
emergency  bureaus  of  the  planned  econ- 
omy program  continue  to  function  and 
practically  all  of  these  so-called  war 
emergency  bureaus  are  still  operating,  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

M:\ny  of  these  bureaus  were  created 
Ly  Executive  order  of  the  President  and 
can  and  should  be  abolished  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  the  President.  They  can 
be  pu:  out  01  existence  by  the  mere 
-Stroke  of  his  nt  n.  as  it  were.  The  Pres- 
ident has  declared  that  he  is  in  favor  of 
abolishing  many  of  these  useless  bureaus, 
but  recent  actions  of  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  indicate  that  his 
Intentions  are  to  shift  the  functions  of 


these  temforary  bureaus  into  the  per- 
manent Department  of  Government 
headed  by  his  Cabinet  members. 

Worse  than  all  and  as  evidence  that 
the  present  administration  does  not  in- 
tend to  get  rid  of  these  obnoxious  bu- 
reaus but  intends  to  continue  their  func- 
tions in  n«wly  created  bureaus  and  new 
set-ups  in  the  permanent  Departments  of 
Governmetit,  we  find  a  shifting  of  the 
personnel  from  one  place  to  another,  in- 
stead of  dismissing  them  from  service. 
This  is  meire  camouflage  and  subterfuge. 
It  is  but  a  device  to  deceive  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  receipt  of  the 
following  letter  dated  October  26.  1945. 
on  the  stationery  of  the  Civilian  Produc- 
tion Administration,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Hon.  Geoe^e  B.  Schwaee, 
House  pffice  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Ma.  Schwabs:  In  a  WPB  release  dated 
October  12,  1945,  an  announcement  was  made 
that  the  War  Production  Board  as  such 
would  ceas*  to  exist  on  November  3.  A  new 
temporary  Kgency  has  been  created  to  carry 
on  the  remaining  essential  activities  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  This  new  agency 
will  be  known  as  Civilian  Production  Admin- 
istration. 

The  prets  release  outlined  the  proposed 
functions  of  the  new  CPA  and  a  break-down 
of  the  various  bureaus  to  be  established  and 
the  personliel  that  will  administer  the  new 
agency. 

The  Houte  Liaison  OflBce  will  be  continued 
In  the  nevf  organization  to  assist  Members 
of  Congres$  as  they  have  In  the  past.  This 
office  is  available  to  serve  you  and  your  staff. 
Please  feel  free  to  call  upon  Mr.  W.  K.  Chap- 
man regarding  your  problems.  (Phone  Capi- 
tol switchljoard.  extension  335  or  1096.) 
Sincerely  yours, 

tj.  D.  Smaix, 
Administrator. 

Here  it  Is.  The  old  War  Production 
Board  will  be  no  more,  but  the  Civilian 
Production  Administration  will  take  its 
place.  This  is  a  mere  change  in  name. 
It  is  the  old  bureau  operating  under  a 
new  nam«.  The  War  Production  Board 
operated  during  the  war,  and  although 
the  President  has  not  declared  the  war 
at  an  end,  he  has  set  up  a  new  bureau  to 
perform  the  same  functions  in  peacetime. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  statement 
in  the  above  letter  that  this  is  a  "new 
temporary  agency  to  carry  on  the  re- 
maining essential  activities  of  the  War 
Production  Board."  This  is  the  same 
old  gag.  It  is  called  a  new  temporary 
agency.  b(ut  you  will  note  that  It  is  to 
carry  on  the  activities  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Beard,  and  is  to  establish  various 
bureaus,  ^nd  so  forth. 

Do  not  be  fooled  for  one  moment. 
This  is  not  a  mere  temporary  agency. 
Too  many  people  have  recently  been 
transferred  from  other  bureaus  to  the 
War  Production  Board,  with  the  advice 
and  tacit  understanding  that  its  func- 
tions are  to  be  permanent  or  to  continue 
for  a  long- period  of  time.  Likewise,  con- 
tracts for  office  space  in  cities  scattered 
all  over  the  United  States  recently  have 
been  souglit  for  periods  of  5  years,  with- 
out including  the  customary  30-day  can- 
cellation clause.  We  have  been  told  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  continue  the 
ftmctions  and  personnel  of  the  WPB  for 
many  years  to  come. 

The  American  people  will  not  appre- 
ciate this  kind  of  deception.    They  can 
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begin  now  to  understand  the  fact  that 
they  are  t>eing  led  down  the  same  path 
that  Stalin,  Hitler,  and  Mussolini  led 
their  respective  peoples  under  their 
planned  economy  schemes,  with  promises 
to  give  the  people  happin2ss  and  plenty. 
Our  Nation  li»s  endured,  and  our  people 
have  prospered  and  been  happy  without 
planned  economy  and  without  btireaus. 
Red-blooded  Americans  ci.nnot  be  happy 
and  free  under  a  system  of  planned  econ- 
omy and  bureaticracy.  The  inevitable 
result  of  a  planned  economy  is  totali- 
tarianism in  one  form  or  t.nother. 


Kin?  Tf»n-Saud  s  I  etter  to  P  f^idcn    R.  .ist- 
\«  It    and   the    President  .«    Repiy   to   the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.Ml'NDT 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  October  29,  1945 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  w^idespread  comment  which  the  ex- 
change of  letters  l)etween  President 
Roosevelt  and  King  Ibn-Saud,  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  has  created  and  because  of  the 
numerous  efforts  of  diH='rent  people  to 
read  into  the  correspondence  either  more 
or  les3  than  it  actually  says.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Ricord  at  this  time  the  com- 
plete text  of  both  letters  just  as  they  were 
released  to  the  public  by  Secretary  of 
State  Byrnes.  The  letters  speak  for 
them.ielves. 

It  Is  unfortunate  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  text  of  these  letters  was  not  made 
available  to  the  public  at  the  time  they 
were  exchanged  between  the  Executive 
of  the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
Much  less  misunderstanding  would  have 
eventuated  from  such  a  course  of  candor. 
When  our  Chief  Executive  exchanges 
correspondence  with  the  executives  of 
other  sovereign  states  on  matters  of  pub- 
lic business  which  are  not  concerned  with 
OUT  national  security  such  letters  should 
not  be  made  the  property  of  private  files. 

The  relea.se  of  such  correspondence, 
posthumously,  creates  understandable 
concern  over  discrepancies  between  the 
spoken  statements  and  the  wntten  com- 
mitments of  one  of  the  correspondents 
and  the  result  is  likely  to  make  more 
rather  than  less  diCBcult  the  settlement 
of  an  already  highly  perplexing  and  pro- 
digious problem. 

If  nothing  else  constructive  accrues 
from  this  exchange  of  correspondence 
and  its  belated  release  to  the  public.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  li.iP  it  re.=:ult,<;  tn  the  u.'^  of  a 
poHcy  in  the  future  wherein  we  shall 
have  less  secrecy  in  foreign  affairs  and 
fewer  covenants  and  secret  ccmmit- 
ments  by  correspondence  which  are  not 
made  a  part  of  the  public  record. 

mnm  xut-saud's  lxttes  to  nm^mmrt 

EOCsrvT^  T 

MMtCH   10,  1945. 
To  ffis  Fxcellency  Mr    RotsEvn-T, 

Presidmt  of  the  Unit^  States  of  America: 

Yotm  Exckllzwct:   This  f«  Indeed  a  happy 

ocr«?lon  f or  tts  to  Join  with  ycu  m  rrjotc- 

Ing  at  the  trimnph   of  thoae  principles  ta 


defense  of  which  war  was  declared  and  to 
remind  those  great  personalities  in  whose 
hands,  after  God,  the  fate  of  the  world  order 
rests,  of  a  right  which  has  existed  unques- 
tioned since  the  dawn  of  history. 

This  right  men  now  seek  to  destroy  by  In- 
justice unparalleled  and  unequaled  In  his- 
tory. Such  is  the  right  of  the  Arabe  In 
Palestine,  which  the  spotesmen  of  Jewish 
Zionism  wish  to  scorn  and  abolish  by  the  xist 
at  various  forms  of  lying  propaganda.  In- 
vented, concealed,  and  emplo>ed  by  then 
through  out    the   world. 

They  have  acted  unjustly  and  are  making 
hcjstile  preparations  against  the  Arabs,  some 
of  which  are  known,  although  much  remains 
undetected.  They  are  preparing  to  create  a 
form  of  nazl-fascisra  within  sight  and  hear- 
ing of  the  democracies  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  Arab  cour tries,  as  well  as  In  their  very 
heart  and  In  the  heart  of  the  Enst,  which  has 
piDTed  Itself  loyal  to  the  Allied  cause  in 
these   critical   times. 

aiCHT  TO  HOaiKLAMD 

All  ptople  have  the  natural  right  to  live  In 
their  homeland,  a  right  guaranteed  to  them 
by  natural  law  establlahed  trr  the  principles 
at  humanity  whicn  the  AUles  have  pro- 
claimed tn  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  on  nu- 
merou"  other  occasions. 

The  Arabs  have  a  natural  right  In  PalestJn* 
which  needs  no  explanatiou.  We  have  on 
a  separate  occasion  mentioned  to  Your  Ex- 
ceUency.  as  we  have  many  times  to  the 
British  Oovemment.  that  the  Araba  havr  In- 
habited Palestine  since  the  ln^lnning  of 
history  and  that  they  have  throughout  the 
ages  been  lU  masters  and  enjoyed  an  over- 
whelming numerical  superiority. 

We  would  now  make  a  briel  reference  to 
Palestine's  history,  ancient  and  modern,  up 
to  the  present  day.  to  make  it  clear  that 
Zionist  claims  In  Palestine  are  not  based  on 
historical  facts. 

The  earliest  recorded  history  of  Palestine 
begins  in  the  year  36C0  B.  C,  its  first  inhabi- 
tants being  the  Canaanltes,  an  Arab  tribe 
which  emigrated  from  the  Arab  peninsula 
and  had  its  ftrst  abode  tn  the  lowlands,  hence 
the  name  Canaanltes.  In  3000  B  C.  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Jews  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Prophet  Abraham  emlfrRted  from  Iraq  (Ur 
of  the  Chftldees),  settled  !n  Palestine  and 
then  Immigrated  becau.se  of  famine  Into 
Egypt  where  the^  were  delivered  into  txmd- 
age  by  the  Pbaraohs. 

The  Jews  remained  scattered  there  until 
their  deliTcry  ft-ora  exile  by  the  Prophet 
Moses,  who  brought  them  back  to  the  land 
of  Canaan  by  the  southeastern  route,  either 
in  the  time  of  Rameses  H,  ».  e.  1250  B  C  ,  or 
his  sen.  Munfltah,  1238  B.  C. 

If  we  accept  the  text  of  the  Bible,  ^we 
find  that  the  conqueror  of  Palestine  was 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun.  who  crossed  with  his 
armv  and  captured  the  city  of  Jertcho  from 
the  Canaanltes.  with  great  cruelty  and  t»r- 
barlty.  witness  his  wards  to  his  army: 

"Bum  ye  all  that  Is  In  the  city  and  slay 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword  both  man  and 
woman,  young  and  old.  and  ox  and  sheep, 
and  bum  the  city  wtth  fire  and  all  that  Is 
therein."  Joehua,  chapter  7,  verses  21  to  24. 
Thereafter  the  Jews  spltt  np  mto  two  king- 
doms. One,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Israelites 
wtth  Its  capital  Samaria  fMaWus).  hirted 
250  years  and  then  fell  Into  the  hands  of 
Shalmaneser.  King  of  the  Assyrians,  in  the 
year  723  B  C .  and  was  led  Into  captivity. 
The  other,  the  Kingdom  of  Judah.  with  Its 
capital  Jerusalem,  lasted  130  years  after  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel  had  perished. 

It  was  later  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
King  of  Babylon,  who  burned  down  the  city 
and  the  temple  with  fh^.  and  led  the  people 
Into  captivity  to  Babylon  in  the  year  580  B  C. 
The  captivity  In  Babylon  lasted  70  years. 
and  then  the  Jews  returned  to  Palestine  by 
order  of  Cyrus.  King  of  the  Persians. 

The  Greek  conquest  followed  in  S32  B    C. 
under  the  command  of  Alexander  the  Mace- 


donian, their  rule   continuing  In  Palestine 
for  e  period  of  272  years. 

The  Roman  conquest  took  place  next  In 
the  year  C3  B.  C.  under  the  command  of 
Pompey.  their  rule  lasting  In  Palestine  for 
700  jears. 

In  ths  year  A.  D.  637  the  Arabs  occupied 
Palestine,  and  their  rule  lasted  contuiucusly 
for  880  years. 

The  orders  of  the  Caliph  to  \he  conqueror 
were:  "You  shall  not  act  Ueacherousiy.  dis- 
honestly, commit  any  exctss  or  mutilatkin. 
kiU  any  child  or  old  man;  cut  or  burn  down 
palms  or  fruit  trees,  kUl  any  sht-ep.  C4:>w  or 
camel,  and  shall  leave  alone  those  whom 
you  find  devotmg  themselves  to  worship  in 
their  cells."  This  was  related  by  Ibn-al- 
Atheer.  the  famous  historian. 

Palestine  then  passed  under  the  rule  of 
the  Turks  In  A  D  1617.  during  the  reign  of 
Sultan  Saleem  the  First,  and  their  rule  lasted 
for  400  years.  The  Arat?s  were  the  inhabit- 
ants and  partJctpateia  with  the  Turks  in  the 
government  and  »dmmL«tratton  of  the  roun- 
try.  It  was  then  occupied  by  tlie  British 
who  are  still  there 

Thts  hlstorr  of  Pr^lepf'ne  an  Arab  roMntrj, 
shows  that  the  Arabs  were  its  first  Inhabit- 
ants and  that  they  dwelt  there  lor  a  period 
of  3.500  years  before  Christ  and  have  re- 
mained there  since  Christ  imtll  the  present 
day. 

They  ruled  It  alone  or  with  the  Tuks  lor 
a  period  of  about  l.SOO  years,  whereas  the 
disjointed  reign  of  the  Jctts  did  not  exceed 
380  confused  and  sporadic  years. 

No  Jewish  rule  has  existed  in  Palestine 
since  332  B.  C.  nor  until  the  British  forces 
entered  Palestine  In  1918.  1.  e  .  for  2.200 
years  there  have  been  few  Jews  there  and 
they  have  had  no  influence.  They  numbered 
not  more  than  8O.C00  when  the  British  entered 
Palestine,  and  lived  comfortably,  happily. 
and  prosperously  In  that  country  with  the 
original  Inhabitants,  the   Arabs. 

The  Jews  were  merely  aliens  who  had  come 
to  Palestine  at  intervals  and  bad  then  been 
turned  cut  over  2.000  years  ago. 

The  permanent  rights  of  the  Arabs  in  Pal- 
estirte  rest  on  the  following: 

«1)  The  right  to  dwell  there.  This  they 
have  done  since  the  year  S5G0  B.  C  without 
ever  leaving  the  country. 

42)  The  natural  right  of  life. 
(3>   The    eaislence    therein    of    the    ii   .j 
Land. 

(4)  The  Arabs  are  not  aliens  in  Palestine 
and  there  to  no  IntenUon  to  bring  any  of 
them  f  rGDD  other  parts  of  the  worki  to  aBttto 
there. 

The  historteal  chains  ctf  the  Jews  Is.  how- 
ever, a  fallacy.  As  already  mentioned,  thetr 
brief  ai>d  sporadic  rule  gives  them  no  right 
to  claim  that  they  own  the  country,  for  to 
occupy  a  country  ajod  then  leave  it  entitles  no 
nattan  to  claim  and  demand  ownerstxip 
thereof.  The  history  of  the  world  is  fnU  ai 
such  esaapicB. 

The  Kdatkm  of  the  problem  of  the  r tv^- 
cuted  Jews  In  the  world  differs  fr(»n^  m** 
fictitious  problem  of  Zionism.  For  i  ;  :  - 
vide  homes  for  the  scattered  Jews  i.s  some- 
thlDg  In  which  the  whole  world  can  corrp'Tnte. 
and  here  Palestine  has  borne  more  th«.".  Its 
full  share.  But  to  bring  these  sco'tered 
jjeople,  put  them  tn  countries  alreadv  oc- 
cupied, and  do  away  with  the  original  in- 
fcabltants  Is  an  act  unparalleled  In  human 
history. 

We  state  frankly  and  plainly  tha*  to  help 
Zionism  In  Palestine  not  only  means  to  en- 
danger Palestine  but  aU  nelf^bcr.::?  r  n;r.- 
trles. 

The  Zlor.lsts  have  p-'r-  r'-ar  rv^orr.ce  of 
their  Intentions  tn  r\;U"t:p  a-.d  Ml  sU 
neighboring  countries  T- (  y  \:r.y"  TT.li'fKl 
dangerous  secret  mii:'.a.y  !  rr..-*:'^:!^  It 
wcruld  thus  be  a  mistake  to  ■^ny  ili.i'  this 
was  the  action  of  a  group  of  their  (-/.rcm- 
iBts  and  that  it  had  met  wtth  the  dis-pproval 
of  their  assemblies  snd  cornsntttees 
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V7e  declare  ihat  the  actions  ul  the  Zionists 
inside  and  outilde  Palestine  are  based  on  a 
p.    .ram    agreed    upon   and    approved    of    by 

Ta  8c  p:'cp;e  began  their  vile  work  by 
WT'ingmK  the  government  that  had  treated 
.  kindly  and  sheltered  them,  namely,  the 
L;r...-h  Oovcrnir.ent.  Their  assemblies  de- 
clared war  on  B.italn  and  organized  danger- 
ous military  formatlocs.  which  at  present 
hold  m  Palestine  all  the  arms  and  military 
equipment  they  require. 

Their  members  have  carried  out  various 
attacks  of  vvS'ich  the  most,  shocking  was  the 
attack  en  the  outstanding  figure,  so  kind 
and  charitable  toward  all  men  and  with  the 
greatest  sympathy  for  persecuted  Jewry,  Lord 
Mcyne. 

1LAT8  7XBJIOR   TO   ALL   JEWS 

The  proof  that  all  Jews  aided  and  abetted 
their  vile  deed  is  to  be  seen  In  the  demon- 
strations and  efforts  made  by  Jews  every- 
where, demanding  a  hght  sentence  for  the 
criminals  In  order  to  encourage  others  to 
do  the  same. 

This,  then.  Is  the  way  they  behave  with  the 
government  which  has  treated  them  so  kindly. 
What  would  be  the  position  If  they  were 
able  to  realize  their  objects  and  make  Pales- 
tine entirely  their  own  country,  in  which 
and  near  which  they  could  do  as  they  pleased. 

If  the  matter  were  left  to  tlie  Aratw  and 
these  aggressors  It  might  perhaps  be  easy, 
but  they  are  protected  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, the  friends  of  the  Arabs.  The 
Zionists  did  not  respect  the  sanctity  of  this 
protection,  but  plotted  mlEChit-r.  i,  ^.r.nlng 
first  with  Britain  and  threaten::.--  ';.-  Arabs 
after  Britain  with  similar  and  rr.  :t  c  .::gt^r- 
ous  plots. 

Thus,  If  the  A..'.id  Gncrnmcnts.  whose 
friendship  the  A::.l)s  it^  .iw.ire  :  -.vis:,  to 
see  the  fires  of  War  bn-.ik  i.'  aii:;  b:  .  cl-l.f-d 
between  Arabs  and  Jcas.  tht:r 
the  Zionists  will  surely  lead  to 
What  we  and  the  Arab  countrlc 
Xl.c  Z;.i:-.ist.s  are ; 

ill  That  they  wiU  carry  ovi*:  a  .'er'.es  -f 
nvis-sac'i^s  OS  between  tl;cm.-;e;ves  ur.ti  the 
Arabs. 

<2)  Th.  ■ 
main  r;i '..:-•<■ 
and  ■;.(•  .M 
the   cti^-e    c 


;;u;  pi  rt  of 
tiiLs  result. 
;    fear   from 
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■»  Z:  ;:;-'s  vull  hf  cv.e  cf  the 
ci;->f!;s;-  :i  betweet:  the  Arubs 
The  i.i'est  pr;o(  if  this  u> 
p  t'A'o  Jf'A's  Who  killed  Lord 
Movne  in  E^vpt.  Had  the  Jews  been  able  to 
hide  the  criminals,  a  ci'..s:i!i*p  wruid  I'.ave  cc- 
cvi.Tod  between  the  Br:t.>ii  CK  veri.Ru  ;.t  ar.d 
Ef;%p' 

(3)  Tliar  th---  ambit Mr.s  i^f  the  Jews  a.-e 
not  confined  to  Palestine  alihe  The  pret-a- 
ratlons  thev  l-..ive  made  sh.  w  that  thev  1:-.- 
tend  to  tatte  •-.  pthe  action  against,  neigh- 
boring Arab  cr.untrles, 

(4  >  Supposing  that  tlie  Jews  obtalri  *helr 
Independence  s.'tnewh.ere  la  Palestine,  wiuit 
Is    to    prevent    tl'iem    irom    ciimmg    to    an 

wer    that    may    be 

As  -t 

,.i\e    httrun    takint:    hostile    flor;iiu 


her   protect  ha 


ftgreemer.t     with     ai.y    p 

liostiie  t.i  the  .'\:l.rs  ar.d  to  the  Arabs 

U.    they    ! 

asramst   Br;'.i,:i   wliile   u.i.if 

and  mercy. 

NO    r\.S:S    IN    HI.STOFY 

Such  factors  shriuld  no  doubt  be  taken  Into 
Consideration  in  rceard  to  th.e  Catabhshmer.t 
of  peace  in  tlie  world  when  the  problem  of 
Palestine  13  di.-^ousscd.  Not  only  is  the  gath- 
erir.g  of  Jews  In  Palestine  ba-~cd  on  no  his- 
torical areument  nor  on  any  natural  right, 
and  is  itt  fa-'t  ab«olute!y  unjust,  but  it  ccn- 
ftitutcs  at  the  same  time  a  danger  to  peace, 
to  the  Arabs  ar.d  to  the  Middle  Ea.st. 

The  ciux  L't  the  matter  hs  tiiat  the  forma- 
tion of  a  .TewLsh  state  in  Palestine  will  be 
«  deadly  blow  to  the  Arabs  and  a  constant 
threat  to  peace,  for  disturbed  conditions  are 
bojui-.d  to  preva.l  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Arabs,  and  II  the  patience  of  the  latter  la 
one  day  exhausted  and  they  despair  of  their 
future  then  th.ey  wiil  be  obliged  to  defend 
thcm.selve=:  and  future  generations  against 
tiiia   a^jresiiJwn.     No   doubt   the   Aillei,   who 


are  working  to  uphold  peace  and  respect  for 
men's  rights,  are  aware  of  this.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  this 
uneasy  situation  which  threatens  p>eace  In 
the  MJddle  East. 

We  did  not  wish  to  bother  Your  Excellency 
or  your  ministers  with  this  matter  during 
the' present  titanic  struggle  In  which  you  are 
engaged.  Confident  that  the  Allies  will  treat 
the  Arabs  fairly,  however,  we  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  Arabs  to  forbear  until  the  end  of 
the  war  had  It  not  been  for  the  provocative 
and  offensive  acts  committed  by  the  Zionists 
who,  regardless  of  war  condltiuns  and  the 
preoccupation  of  the  Allies,  seek  to  bring 
every  form  of  pressure  to  tjear  on  them  to 
adopt  a  policy  which  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  right  and  justice  which  the 
Allies  have  proclaimed. 

That  is  why  we  wished  to  explain  the  true 
rights  of  the  Arabs  in  Palestine  so  as  to  refute 
the  Qimsy  arguments  of  the  Zionist  party, 
counter  thtlr  aggressive  tactics,  and  set  out 
the  facts  in  order  that  the  Allies  may  fully 
understand  the  rights  of  the  Arabs  In  thehr 
country,  the  country  of  their  fathers  and 
forefathers. 

The  Jews  should  not  be  permitted  to  ex- 
ploit the  forebearance  of  the  Arabs  or  their 
desire  to  avoid  any  embarrassment  to  the 
Allies,  to  obtain  concessions  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled. 

All  we  ask  Is  that  the  Allies  should  fully 
realize  the  rights  of  the  Arabs  and  for  the 
present  prevent  the  Jews  going  ahead  In  any 
new  matter  which  may  be  considered  a  threat 
to  the  Arabs  and  to  the  future  of  every  Arab 
Nation.  In  order  that  they,  the  Arabs,  may 
be  assured  of  Justice  and  equity  In  their 
lands. 

With  highest  respects. 
Your  friend, 

Abdttl  Aztz  Al  Saud. 

PnESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  ANSWEK  TO  KING  lEN 

SAUDS    LETTER 

Aran.  5.  1945. 
His  Majesty  Abdul  Aziz  bin  Abdur  Rahman 

.\L  Faisal  Al  Sald. 

Kr  g     '  Su\.::  Arabia,  Ryadll: 

GRE.\r  AND  Gooa  Friend:  I  have  received 
the  communication  which  Your  Majesty  sent 
me.  under  date  of  March  10.  1945.  in  which 
you  refer  to  the  question  of  Palestine  and 
to  the  continuing  interest  of  the  Arabs  in 
current  developments  affecting  that  country. 

I  am  gratified  that  Your  Majesty  took  this 
occasion  to  bring  your  views  on  this  question 
to  my  attention  and  I  have  given  the  most 
careful  attention  to  the  statements  which 
you  make  In  your  letter.  I  am  also  mindful 
of  the  memorable  conversation  which  we  had 
not  so  long  ago  and  in  the  course  of  which 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  so  vivid  an 
impression  of  Your  Majesty's  sentiments  on 
this  question. 

Your  Majesty  will  recall  that  on  previous 
c<-casions  I  communicated  to  you  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  Government  toward 
Palestine  and  made  clear  our  desire  that  no 
decisicii  be  t.iken  with  respect  to  the  basic 
situati.^n  in  th-r  cc  antry  without  full  con- 
sultation with  !     -.i  .'\rabs  and  Jews. 

Your  Majestv  w  .;;  ;i;,io  doubtless  recall  that 
dtinni;  our  rec<  :.■  c  oversation  I  assured  you 
that  I  would  taice  no  action,  in  my  capacity 
as  Chief  of  the  executive  branch  of  this 
Government,  which  might  prove  hostile  to 
the  Arab  people. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  renew  to  Your 
M.'.Jesty  the  assurances  which  you  have  pre- 
\;ius.y  received  regarding  the  attitude  of 
my  (1  veriiment  and  my  own.  as  Chief  Ebcecu- 
tive.  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Palestine 
a::d  to  Inform  you  that  the  policy  of  this 
G   ■.or.-.ment  in  this  respect  Is  unchanged. 

I  desire  also  at  this  time  to  send  you  my 
best  wislies  f  r  Y  /.ir  Majesty's  continued 
good  health  ar.d  f^r  the  welfare  of  your 
people. 

Your  goi,d  friend. 

Fra:-;iclin-  D  Roosevelt. 


UNRRA  Appropriations  and  Future 
'i     United  States  I'a.ta  pat.   ;i 


EXT3NSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BAR  ILL  J.  JoN:v"»;a'^ 

I  or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  29,  1945 

Mr.  JOMKJ-IAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  Republican 
Congressional  Food  Study  Committee  re- 
port to  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
Jr..  Republican  leader.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. October  29.  1945: 

In  view  ot  the  fact  that  Congress  will  soon 
be  asked  to  appropriate  additional  funds  for 
UNRRA,  ofljclally  known  as  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief!  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion, and  llliat  a  large  proportion  of  these 
funds  if  aiJproprlated  will  be  used  to  pur- 
chase foodl  the  Republican  Congressional 
Food  Study  Committee  has  examined  the  pro- 
gram and  performance  of  UNRRA  and  here- 
with presents  for  your  information  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  on  that  subject. 
It  has  not  been  easy  to  arrive  at  a  factual 
analysis  of  UNRRA's  effectiveness.  Press  re- 
ports from  abroad  have  been  contradictory 
and  too  often  colored  by  the  author's  per- 
sonal prejudices.  Statements  Issued  by  those 
In  this  cotinlry  with  some  knowledge  of 
UNRRA's  aKrtivilles  likewise  have  too  fre- 
quently rejected  only  the  individual's  de- 
sire to  Justify  a  position  either  for  or  against 
UNRRA.  Ptess  representatives  have  not  been 
given  free  access  to  all  the  countries  In  which 
UNRRA  operates  and  the  details  of  relief 
operations  within  those  countries.  Including 
the  ultimate  disposition  of  relief  supplies, 
have  been  clothed  In  many  Instances  with 
secrecy.  Tjbeso  factors,  together  with  the 
physical  reality  of  the  great  distance  from 
Washington  at  which  UNRRA  activities  are 
carried  out  and  the  large  number  of  nations 
involved  Have  made  accurate  reporting 
difficult. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  Involved,  how- 
ever, the  committee  believes  that  It  has  ob- 
tained as  Accurate  and  factual  a  report  on. 
UNRRA's  operations  as  can  be  had  without 
actually  vltitlng,  as  a  committee,  the  coun- 
tries whert  relief  Is  being  dispensed.  The 
committee  has  secured  Its  Information  from 
official  UNBRA  reports;  from  UNRRA  ofBclals. 
Including  Eoy  Hendrickson,  Deputy  Director; 
from  flrst-Hand  statements  of  members  of  the 
press  and  others  who  have  witnessed  UNRRA 
operations  abroad:  and  from  members  of  this 
committee  who  have  been  In  Europe  during 
recent  months.  Including  Representatives 
Christian  A.  HxRTEr..  of  Massachusetts.  Clit- 
roRD  R.  Hope,  of  Kansas,  Watt  Horan,  of 
Washington,  and  Babtel  J.  Joneucan.  of 
Michigan. 

UNRRA  eperating  funds  are  contributed  by 
those  of  ttte  47  member  nations  which  have 
not  been  tnvaded  by  the  enemy.  The  con- 
tribution requested  for  1945  was  an  amount 
equal  to  1  percent  of  each  nation's  Income 
for  the  ye^r  ending  June  30,  1943.  The  total 
for  all  nations  was  $1,866,116,241,  and  of  this 
amount  «t.268, 750.254  had  been  made  avaU- 
able  by  September  15,  1945.  The  United 
States  share  was  $1,343,000,000,  of  which 
$550,000,C0C  has  not  yet  been  made  available 

to  UNRRA. 

Addltlonial  funds:  The  United  States  Is 
being  aske*  now  to  appropriate  the  $550,000,- 
000  to  complete  Its  contribution  for  1945  and, 
according  to  statements  of  UNRRA  officials, 
will  soon  be  asked  to  make  a  1946  contribu- 
tion of  an  additional  $1,350,000,000  as  Its 
proportionate  share  of  next  years  operating 
expenses.  Although  these  requests  will  be 
presented  eeparately,  they  are.  In  fact,  por* 
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tlons  of  a  continjiing  operation  and  are  in- 
separable as  to  subject  matter.  They  are 
therefore  treated  Jointly  by  your  committee 
In  submitting  this  r^x>rt  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

UrCOMMENDATlON  8 

1.  UNRRA  should  be  permitted  to  finish 
the  Job  in  Europe. 

There  is  nothing  In  UNRRA's  record  to  In- 
spire confklence  in  that  organisation.  On 
the  contrary,  the  record  Is  one  of  Inefficiency, 
political  intrigue,  mismanaceraent,  and 
downright  poor  administration.  In  response 
to  widespread  criticism,  there  has  t)een  some 
Improvement  In  the  past  few  months — but 
not  enough  to  prevent  some  Congressmen 
recently  returned  from  Europe  from  express- 
ing the  belief  that  the  orgnn  z.Uion  should, 
even  now,  he  abandoned  and  the  Jbb  of  Euro- 
pean relief  turned  over  to  a  more  effective 
nvanlBation. 

Other  things  being  equal,  your  commit- 
tee would  8gr€«  with  those  who  believe  we 
should  do  away  with  UNRRA  and  make  a 
fresh  start.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  do 
not  have  a  free  choice.  Winter  Is  almost 
upon  us — winter  that  will  bring  misery,  star- 
vatlon.  and  pestilecce  to  millions  of  human 
t)eliigs  in  Europe.  In  spite  of  Its  short- 
comings, UNRRA's  pipe  lines  are  now  filled — 
Its  organization  is  In  existence.  Pood,  cloth- 
ing, medical  supplies,  the  tools  of  rehabilita- 
tion, are  being  delivered  to  tlie  beneficiary 
governments.  If  safeguards  such  as  are  pro- 
posed later  in  this  report  are  adopted,  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  such  supplies  will 
reach  those  for  whom   they  are  Intended. 

Neither  the  Red  Cross,  the  military,  nor 
any  other  existing  organization  of  which  this 
committee  is  aware  is  prepared  to  step  in  and 
take  over  this  Job.  There  Is  no  time  to  create 
a  new  organization.  Relief  of  human  mis- 
ery, not  administrative  efficiency,  is  the  goal 
before  us. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  UNRRA  should 
be  continued  to  do  the  relief  Job  In  E^irope 
this  winter — and  that  it  should  receive  the 
wholehearted  support  of  this  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  In  Im- 
proving its  administrative  and  operating 
effectiveness  and  accomplishing  Its  humane 
purposes. 

2.  The  $550,000,000  remaining  to  complete 
the  current  contribution  of  the  United  States 
toward  UNRRA's  operating  expenses  should 
be  made  available  Inunediately. 

This  Is  a  national  obligation.  It  is  un- 
thinkable that  the  United  States  should  now 
default  on  the  commitments  it  has  made 
to  UNRRA  and  which  UNRRA  In  turn  has 
made,  in  reliance  upon  us.  to  the  people  of 
the  liberated  countries  of  Europe,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  displaced  persons 
now  bomeleM  and  penniless  and  without  any 
means  of  helping  thenaselves. 

UNRRA's  funds  are  almost  exhausted.  The 
$550,000,000  to  which  the  United  States  is 
committed  should  l>e  made  available  without 
delay. 

8.  The  United  States  should  contribute  Its 
proportionate  share  of  any  additional 
amount  found  reasonably  necessary  to  fulfil  1 
amply  UNRRA's  obligations  in  Europe  this 
Winter. 

The  $550,000,000  remaining  of  our  original 
contribution  will  not  be  adequate  to  carry 
on  relief  activities  in  Europe  throughout  the 
coming  winter.  The  original  allocations  were 
regarded  as  the  1945  contributions  to 
UNRRA's  operations  and  that  organlBatlon 
has  annouTK'ed  Its  Intention  of  requesting 
another  $1,350,000,000  from  the  United  State* 
fcH- 1946  operations,  and  proportionate  contri- 
butions  from   other   participating    nations. 

We  iiPlleve  that  whatever  amrunt  is  neede<J 
should  be  made  available  without  stint. 
Continuation  of  relief  through  this  critical 
winter  and  next  spring  is  more  than  a  matt-er 
of  good  faith.  It  is  a  question  of  b^isic  hu- 
manity aud  of  completing  the  objectives  lor 
which  we  hare  fought. 


Furthermore,  our  own  security  and  self -In- 
terest will  be  best  served  by  pitching  In  now 
to  reheve  the  desperate  plight  of  those  people 
who  were  lately  our  allies.  The  unleashing 
ct  the  atomic  bomb  has  placed  an  obligation 
upon  this  nation — the  awful  sericusneas  of 
which  we  are  Just  now  t»eg1nning  fully  to 
realise — to  prevent  that  dreadful  power  ever 
being  tised  in  warfare  again.  The  atrmic 
t>omb  cannot  be  successfully  outlawed,  sup- 
pressed, or  monopolized. 

We  can  prevent  Its  use  in  warfare  again 
only  by  biiilding  a  world  in  which  there  will 
k>e  no  war.  The  seeds  of  peace  do  not  thrive 
in  an  environraent  of  hunger,  dlsillasion- 
ment.  and  disease.  E^-erythlng  we  can  do. 
therefore,  to  alleviate  suffering  in  Europe 
this  Winter  will  be  a  sound  Investment  in 
peace  for  the  world,  security  for  curselves. 
and  control  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  the  only 
way  It  can  be  controlled — by  removing  the 
desire  to  make  war. 

4.  UNERA  should  present  ■  budget  for 
1946  operations  in  Europe. 

The  United  States  should  contribute 
promptly  and  generously  whatever  amount 
may  be  needed  as  its  share  of  completliLg  the 
relief  Job  in  Europe,  and  UNRHA  should  be 
instructed  now  to  prepare  a  budget  on  such 
a  basis.  The  amount  required  should  not  be 
anywhere  near  the  $1350,030.000  presenUy 
contemplated  as  the  1048  contribution  of  the 
United  States,  for  two  reasons:  <1)  the  1946 
UNRRA  program  now  includes  operations  in 
the  Orient,  which  we  believe  should  be  dealt 
with  separately:  (2)  UNRRA  operations  are 
not  carried  out  on  a  strict  calendar  year  basis 
and  part  of  the  $550,000,000  sUU  due  on  our 
1946  contribution  will  remain  avallat>le  for 
1946  operations   In   Europe. 

UNRRA  is  prohibited  by  its  own  directives 
from  obligating  any  fvinds  not  actually  avail- 
able on  hand  or  on  request.  Its  purchases 
of  supplies  in  this  hemisphere  for  European 
delivery  are  made  1  to  6  months  prior  to  the 
date  of  shipment,  and  average  about  3 
months.  Thus,  supplies  being  purchased 
now  will  generally  be  shipped  in  December 
and  UNRRA's  shipment  program  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  calendar  year  if-  virtually  com- 
pleted without  the  $650,000,000  still  to  be 
made  available  by  the  United  States.  It  Is 
reasonable  to  asbume.  therefore,  that  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  supplies  purchased  with 
that  money  will  be  scheduled  for  shipment 
during  the  first  months  of  1M6  and  that  the 
additional  contributions  required  to  com- 
plete this  season's  operations  in  Europe 
might  be  considerably  less  than  a  calendar- 
year  calculation  would  indicate. 

While  the  United  States  Ehould  contribute 
generously  every  cent  thac  is  reqtUred  of  it 
for  this  purpose.  It  should  insist  on  UNRRA 
operations  being  conducted  on  a  sound. 
businesslike  basis  and  should  safeguard  both 
Its  own  Investment  and  the  welfare  of  those 
for  whom  relief  is  intended  by  attaching  sev- 
eral specific  stipulations  to  expenditure  af- 
ter December  31.  1945,  of  any  funds  con- 
Uibuted  by  the  United  States,  including  the 
amount  still  to  be  paid  on  the  1945  con- 
tribution. 

5.  European  relief  operations  should  end 
with  next  year's  harvest. 

This  coming  winter  is  the  crucial  period  in 
Europe.  Need  for  outelde  assistance  will 
probably  carry  over  Into  next  spring  and 
summer.  But  by  the  time  of  the  next  har- 
vest— assuming  normal  growing  conditions — 
the  need  for  relief  shipments  should  have 
ende* 

The  expressed  purpose  of  UKRRA  Is  not 
merely  to  provide  emergency  relief,  soup- 
kitchen  style,  but  to  awLst  ♦he  recipient  na- 
tions to  become  self-supporting.  Obeervers 
m  Europe  have  frequently  encountered  the 
Idea  m  the  lltyerated  countries  that  the  flow 
of  UNRRA  supplies  might  continue  indeh- 
nltely. 

We  believe  that  all  concerned  will  benefit 
thereby  if  recipient  countries  in  Europe  are 


put  on  notice  now  that  there  will  be  no 
UNHJIA  shipments  of  fcx:dstufls  after  A  -  * 
81.  1046.  nor  of  rehabilitation  materu. . 
October  SO.  1946.  and  that  the  UKRRA  cpci- 
suon  In  Europe  will  be  dissolved  st  that 
time.  Our  approprlatiuis  should  make  thu 
stipulation. 

6.  The  press  should  have  fret  access  to 
UNRRA  recipient  nations. 

There  has  been  far  too  much  secrecy  sur- 
rounding relief  operations.  Ur^tlRA  ta  ex- 
tending Its  operations  Into  the  Bj-eloniaslan 
Republic  and  the  Ukr.iulan  S  S.  R  Little  Is 
known  about  conditions  in  tltrje  countries 
and  It  is  unlikely  that  re  is  on  cover- 
age by  the  press  which  i.^ .iidlcap  ocr- 

respondents  in  many  recipient  countries  will 
be  any  lees  severe  in  these  areas. 

Billion-dollar  relief  and  rehsM|itatkm  is  a 
subject  in  »-bich  these  who  contribute  are 
legitimately  Interested.  Such  activmes 
^ould  be  conducted  In  the  full  Itgbt  of  day 
and  the  American  public  has  no  reaaon  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  censored  reports  of  Oov- 
ernment  propagandists  or  tiie  diplomatically 
warded  accounts  of  tmknown  UNRRA  ob- 
servers. 

We  want  to  know  where  relief  supplies 
are  going  and  what  is  being  done  with  them 
and  we  ijeliere  we  have  the  ri'»bt  to  learn 
this  from  the  uncensored  dispatches  of  our 
own  press  representatives  m  whr>m  we  have 
confidence.  We  Ijelieve.  therefore,  that  ac- 
crtdiled  press  and  radio  representativ'es  of 
the  member  nations  of  UNRRA  must  be 
granted  access  to  all  countries  where  UNRRA 
supplies  or  materials  are  deliverd.  and  com- 
plete freedom  to  observe  and  report  en  dis- 
tribution and  utlllzatkjn  of  such  supplies, 
and  that  our  contribution  should  be  made 
with  this  stipulation. 

7.  Markings  showing  the  nation  of  origin 
should  not  be  removed  from  UNBRA  suppUes. 

There  are  well -authenticated  reports  of 
markings  on  UNRRA  supplies  indicating  that 
they  originated  in  the  United  States  \yein% 
removed  or  obliterated  before  such  goods 
were  sold  or  distributed. 

8.  All  trade  agreements,  full  Information 
on  exports  and  Imports,  and  periodic  finan- 
cial statements  ^ould  be  made  available  to 
UNRRA.  particu'.arly  showing  funds  accruing 
from  sale  of  UNRRA  goods. 

Lack  of  adequate  foreign  excb.inpe  Is  ore 
of  the  Ijasic  qualifications  for  asf tstance  frcra 
UNRRA.  It  Is  inconceivable  that  UNRRA 
should  be  able  to  plan  a  prc^^ram  of  food  or 
industrial  imports  If  it  does  not  have  full 
information  as  to  what  foodstuffs  or  other 
materials  are  being  imported  or  exported  un- 
der secret  agreements  by  the  country  It  is 
trying  to  assist.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  such  secret  agreements  are  now  in  effect. 

As  to  accounting  for  UNRRA  supjrties.  it 
must  be  remembered  that  UNRRA  has  no 
control  or  supervision  whatever  over  disposal 
of  Its  relief  materials.  UNRRA  supplies  are 
turned  over  to  the  government  of  the  bene- 
ficiary country  and  become  the  property  of 
such  government  at  the  time  they  cross  iu« 
border  or  are  landed  at  a  port  of  that  nation. 
Thereafter  UNRRA  has  autbority  only  to  ob- 
serve the  manner  in  which  such  suppUes  are 
disposed  of  and  to  protest  if  it  finds  that 
there  is  discrimination  in  the  use  to  which 
the  materials  are  put. 

Some  UNRRA  supplies  are  distributed  free 
of  charge  to  persons  needing  relief,  but 
others — pirobably  the  greater  part  of  all  pro- 
Tided — are  sold  by  the  recipient  povemment. 
either  throtiph  normal  trade  channels  or  In 
any  other  way  It  may  see  fit.  It  is  thuj 
feature,  most  of  all,  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  frequently  repeated  charge  that 
UNBHA  is  not  primariiy  a  relief  operation 
bt:t  a  political  Instrumci.t  few-  lx)lst«rlng  the 
authority  aud  improring  the  position  of  the 
governments  now  in  control  in  the  various 
nations  receiving  supplies. 

Be  this  as  It  may.  it  Is  an  established 
fact  that  no  accounting  as  such  is  required 
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V,  c.  care  that  the  actiona  iJ  tUe  Zionists 
Inside  and  cutL'.c".e  P?!cstlne  are  based  on  a 
program  agreed  upon  and  approved  of  by 
world  Jewry. 

Thae  people  began  their  vile  work  by 
wronging   the  government   that   had  treated 

■  •>  kindly  and  iheltercd  them,  namely,  the 
!;:.  .ih  Government.  Their  assemblies  de- 
clared war  on  B.ltaln  and  organized  danger- 
oai  military  tormatlors,  which  at  present 
hold  m  Palesilne  all  the  arms  and  military 
equipment  they  require. 

Their  members  have  carried  out  varloxis 
attacks  of  which  the  most  shocking  was  the 
attack  on  the  outstanding  figure,  so  kind 
and  charitable  toward  all  men  and  with  the 
greatest  sympathy  for  persecuted  Jewry.  Lord 
M'-yne. 

LATS  TCUOR  TO   .*LL  JEWS 

The  proof  that  all  Jews  aided  and  abetted 
their  vile  deed  Is  to  be  seen  in  the  demon- 
strations and  efforts  made  by  Jews  every- 
where demandmg  a  Ught  sentence  for  the 
criminals  In  order  to  encourage  others  to 
do  the  bame. 

This,  then.  Is  the  way  they  behave  with  the 
government  which  has  treated  thcin  so  kindly. 
What  would  be  the  position  If  they  were 
able  to  realize  their  objects  and  make  Pales- 
tine entirely  their  own  country.  In  which 
and  near  which  they  could  do  a.";  they  p'.eascd. 

If  the  matter  were  left  to  t;.i'  .'\r:')s  ;ii.d 
the.M'  ,.  .  :  ■  s;X)r8  it  might  perh.i;  s  bf  <•  i,-y. 
but  -h  .  .;  e  protected  by  the  B:;-..-;i  c;  .- 
ernmcat,  the  f;,e:..u  of  the  Arabs.  The 
Zionists  did  no:  ifs;  ect  the  sanctity  of  this 
protection,  but  plotted  mischief,  beginning 
flr^t  '.vi'h  Britain  and  threatfivni.'  rht^  .^rflbs 
ii'.-iT  H  .n'n  with  similar  ami   rr.cTt   i!,;:.gi-r- 


If    the    A:'.;i-d    Cl    •.(ri.incr,*.';.    wl.cse 

'•■'I-!  its'-  '^    ••'!'    .\:  \hs    ,iri'    .i'A'.i:e    '  : ,    wish    to 

,■-,  ■  r   w.ir   b;r,.K:   :>i:'    m\'\  h'.  ," 'dshed 

.\\ .,.:-(     i;,!l    Ji>%^s.    tin  :r    y::\  p.  r*.    o'. 


re 
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'111 


':.('   Z.    ;..^u   'A'.'.'.  >";rr:v    icaU    '■"   t 
\V:.,»'    we  and  t!:C   .*i:.ib  countrU- ^ 

t!,i'  "/..■:••-  is'-s  an- 

lU  'V.a'  !!.'■'.'  will  i:A-:\  ■'■ :'  a  ■•i^r'-Cf  t 
ni.L.N.s.i.  .  I' .  ;".  be  ' 'Acrii  ;  belli -c! '.  c-  a:.;.l  !!".(.• 
Ar-ibs 

,2  I  :.  .■  •  .:■•  Z:  i:,.'-*  * .  1 1  be  -;!,(»  ,if  the 
ni.i.:.  ,iu..i  .  '.  :  tl;  M•l,^^  :;  hrr '.v  ffu  tbc  Ar.ib.s 
liii.l  '.bi'  AlKe.'^,  liif  bi-c':'  pr-.or  :  t  tb.bn  .., 
the  I  .!•■<•  T  tb.f  'w^i  Jr'A's  \vb'>  klb.rd  \j>\\\ 
Mr)\!i"  ;ti  l-'.-\;:'  H.iil  HiC  .tr'As  hrt'il  able  tO 
liUlc  !;;..  ,  1  .11. .  ii.ibv  i\  b;M';'i'  U-uU!  b.ii'.t'  (c- 
curri'vi  l;n-",i.  ir;i  ;;.i'  U;.'.b  t  i'  '.  c;  Miin,  t  ii:,;! 
El",  p" 


Jrw,    lire 


pr:'iiii- 


not  fi '^b.i.ril  \-  r.i'.i'srn'.i'  .I'.iiii-  l!ii 
ri'b  :■<  \\.i-\  b.r.i-  rn.Klf  \'.  ■■.>.'  tb,.i'  'bev  1:,- 
t(';iil  t  1  t.u:c  b' ■^'bl'  u. •;;.:;  iig,i;nf>v  lu^ik-b- 
l)"'!". ',1,'    .A;  ;ib   (■•  itii; trb'-H 

,4i  .'^lipl"  's'.i  k'  tb.ii'  tbf  .Jr'As  ■■.b'-,ib:i  \\\'''.T 
lnd('r"'b.(lnii'c  R  ;;;t"Abir:r  bi  Tiles'. :i<'  \\\.:\' 
In  t'.)  pTcVi'iit  Thcin  !.>-'ini  i-t  ni::.^  Xo  wn 
ai,'rcv!;.t  lit  \\\'.\\  ai.y  i>  vser  tliit  iii.iy  ''•* 
hi.*tht»  !•  'b,'"  .■\:bi's  .11..1  t.i  thr  ALii^s'  ,A^  i' 
Ls,  they  b.r.<'  b.^mi  t.iK.iii:  h.'MiiU'  a^";.  n 
afcTiins'  Hr,*;,:i  wb.be  uiiule!  luT  ;;r,'oc'.:  :; 
Hi.ci  nieu' . 

NO  rusi-s  !%•  h:st(iry 

Si:<  b.  f...t  :<!  "sb.  :.vb.d  i..  (b  ubt  be  t.iken  Into 
c  ;.>uie;„i',,i:i  ;;i  reti.trd  t^i  the  e-svablishnieiit 
c-f  peai'c  !;.  t.'ie  '.vcild  uhou  th.o  prublein  ■•.  t 
Pa'.f.sur.e  l-.  d.-v  u.=;.secl  Ni  t  only  is  tlie  p.\th- 
ier:v.c.  if  Jt  as  ::i  Fbi;e-<t;:u'  b.tscd  cii  v.o  b.:s- 
t>. ;■:>:. d  art' iinin.t  ii^r  i-n  any  niitur.il  rii^bit, 
and  !s  ::i  f.v  :ib<o:ii*e:y  ui.just,  bu:  it  c.  n- 
ftiiutes  at  tb.e  s.une  time  a  d.incer  to  pe.i>.-e, 
to  the  Ar.ibs  .iiui  to  the  Middle  E.i.st. 

The  riux  i  ;  the  niatter  is  that  the  fornia- 
tli,  tl  .f  !i  ,Tf,vb-ih  st.ite  in  Palestine  will  be 
a  deadlv  bb  w  to  the  Arabs  ar.d  a  constant 
thre.it  111  pe.ur,  j'jr  disturbed  conditions  are 
bound  to  {rev.;.:  between  the  Jews  ar.d  tlie 
Ar.\b-s.  and  if  the  patience  uf  the  latter  is 
cue  day  exlnsiistcd  and  they  despair  of  their 
future  then  tbiey  wiU  be  obliged  to  defend 
Ihcni^elve.---  and  future  generation,.-?  against 
thu   ...oieis-.n.     No   d^ubt   the   Allies,   who 


are  working  to  uphold  peace  and  respect  for 
men's  rights,  are  aware  of  this.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  this 
uneaiv  situation  which  threatens  peace  In 
the  Middle  East. 

We  did  not  wish  to  bother  Your  Excellency 
or  ycur  ministers  with  this  matter  during 
the  present  titanic  struggle  In  which  you  are 
engaged.  Confident  that  the  Allies  will  treat 
the  Arabs  fairly,  however,  we  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  Arabs  to  forbear  until  the  end  of 
the  war  had  It  not  been  for  the  provocative 
and  offensive  acts  committed  by  the  Zionists 
who,  regardless  of  war  conditions  aad  the 
preoccupation  of  the  Allies,  seek  to  bring 
every  form  of  pressure  to  bear  on  them  to 
adopt  a  policy  which  Is  Inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  right  and  Justice  which  the 
Allies  have  proclaimed. 

That  Is  why  we  wished  to  explain  the  true 
rights  of  the  Arabs  In  Palestine  so  as  to  refute 
the  Qimsy  arguments  of  the  Zionist  party, 
counter  thtir  aggressive  tactics,  and  set  out 
the  facts  In  order  that  the  Allies  may  fully 
understand  the  rights  of  the  Arabs  In  their 
country,  the  country  of  their  fathers  and 
forefathers. 

The  Jews  should  not  be  permitted  to  ex- 
ploit the  forebearance  of  the  Arabs  or  their 
desire  to  avoid  any  embarrassment  to  the 
Allies,  to  obtain  concessions  to  which  they 
a.'-p  not  entitled. 

All  we  ask  is  that  the  Allies  should  fully 
realize  the  rights  of  the  Arabs  and  for  the 
present  prevent  the  Jews  going  ahead  in  any 
new  matter  which  may  be  considered  a  threat 
to  the  Arabs  and  to  the  future  of  every  Arab 
Nation,  in  order  that  they,  the  Arabs,  may 
be  assured  of  Justice  and  equity  In  their 
landi. 

With  highest  respects. 
Your  friend. 

Aboul  Aziz  Al  Satto. 

rp.lSIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  ANSWES  TO  KINO  IBN 
SAUO'S   LETTER 

April  5,  1S49. 
H      M        •      AnouL  Aziz  bin  Abdur  Rahman 

a:     1  ■,-.\;     A;,   SaI'D, 

K  ii  ■  '  .s:;  .  b  I'  b  :  Ryadli: 
CiutAi  .\.st)  tjocu  iM'.a..',D:  I  have  received 
the  comnuinlcatlun  which  Your  Majesty  sent 
me,  under  di'e  of  Miirch  10.  1946.  In  which 
you  refer  t n  ;!ie  question  of  Palestine  and 
to  the  ctintlnulng  Interest  of  the  Arabs  In 
current  developments  affecting  that  country. 
I  am  gratified  that  Your  Majesty  tocjk  this 
c  ccaslou  to  bring  your  views  on  this  question 
to  my  attention  and  I  have  given  the  moat 
rarer:!  ri'tentlon  to  the  ■irttoments  which 
\  i  !:.  k  ■  in  your  letter.  I  am  also  mindful 
of  the  n  .  n  ■  ible  conversation  which  we  had 
not  NO  ,^'0  and  In  the  course  of  which 

I  b  '  :  ,i:i     :  1   Ttunlty  to  obtain  so  vivid  an 
:    V  1  n     r  Your  Majesty's  aentlmenta  on 

;b,H  <,-;e^!  ;    :, 

'i  .;  Ml  e  ■  A  ill  recall  that  on  previous 
or.  ,  .  :.s  I  c  :  unlcated  to  you  the  attl- 
•  :;•  ■:  ''.;"  A  :  .Tican  Government  toward 
r.i.t  '.  ;e  iu.  1  n.,  ide  clear  our  desire  that  no 
do.  ;  1  be  ^i^en  w,!i  respect  to  the  basic 
snn.o.  n  in  r.i-  r  intry  without  full  con- 
sul'.o;    n.  wi'b  bi  T,  Arabs  and  Jews. 

Y  n  M..je-;y  WiU  also  doubtless  recall  that 
do.;'  .  d-  recent  conversation  I  assured  you 
tb  o  I  A  b  i  o  .-o-  !  action.  In  my  capacity 
n.^  0  b  •  .'  it  toe  r  X,  I  utlve  branch  of  this 
(i  ■,  iron.ent.  which  might  prove  hostile  to 
tb.f  .-\:.ib  people. 

r  c.vo.s  me  pleasure  to  renew  to  Yovir 
M.i.es-y  \he  assurances  which  you  have  pre- 
v;  u>:y  received  regarding  the  attitude  of 
nry  ( r  vernment  and  my  own,  as  Chief  Execu- 
ti,o  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Palestine 
and  to  inform  you  that  the  policy  of  this 
G   ■.  or;  rnent  In  this  respect  is  unchanged. 

I  de<i:e  also  a:  this  time  to  send  you  my 
best  wisltes  f^r  Your  Ma'esty's  crntlnued 
^■y:d  liealth  and  for  tlie  wcf^re  cI  yotir 
pec  r'.e. 

Ycur  g.  _d   frlcn.l. 

I- ;n    :■:.;;,■  D    RooSEVXLT. 


RECORD 

UNRRA  Appropriations  and  Future 
United  States  Particip  t    ii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JC.NK  nAV 

I  or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Motiday.  October  29,  1945 

Mr.  JONKTjIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  Republican 
Congres-sional  Food  Study  Committee  re- 
port to  the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin, 
Jr.,  Republican  leader.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, October  29.  1945: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  will  soon 
be  asked  to  appropriate  additional  funds  for 
UNRRA.  ofBcially  known  as  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion, and  Wiat  a  large  proportion  of  these 
funds  If  appropriated  will  ba  used  to  pur- 
chase food,  the  Republican  Congressional 
Food  Study  fCommittee  has  examined  the  pro- 
gram and  performance  of  UNRRA  and  here- 
with presents  for  your  information  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  on  that  subject. 
It  has  noit  been  easy  to  arrive  at  a  factual 
analysis  of  UNRRA "s  effectiveness.  Press  re- 
ports from  abroad  have  been  contradictory 
and  too  often  colored  by  the  author's  per- 
sonal prejufllces.  Statements  Issued  by  those 
In  this  country  with  some  knowledge  of 
UNRRA's  activities  likewise  have  too  fre- 
quently reflected  only  the  Individual's  de- 
sire to  Justify  n  position  either  for  or  against 
UNRRA.  Pfess  representatives  have  not  been 
given  free  ak^cess  to  all  the  countries  In  which 
UNRRA  operates  and  the  details  of  relief 
operations  within  those  countries.  Including 
the  ultimate  disposition  of  relief  supplies, 
have  been  clothed  In  many  Instances  with 
secrecy,  "^eso  factors,  together  with  tho 
physical  ratiHty  of  the  great  distance  from 
Washington  at  which  UNRRA  activities  are 
carried  out  and  the  large  number  of  nations 
Involved  bave  made  accurate  reporting 
difficult. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  Involved,  how* 
ever,  the  committee  believes  that  it  has  ob* 
talned  as  Accurate  and  factual  a  report  on 
UNRRA's  operations  as  can  be  had  without 
actually  vuiltlng,  as  a  committee,  the  coun- 
tries where  relief  Is  being  dispensed.  The 
committee  has  secured  Its  Information  from 
official  UNSRA  reports;  from  UNRRA  officials, 
including  Hoy  Hendrlckson.  Deputy  Director; 
from  flrst-liand  statements  of  members  of  the 
press  and  others  who  have  witnessed  UNRRA 
operations  abroad;  and  from  members  of  this 
committee  who  have  been  in  Europe  during 
recent  months.  Including  Representatlvea 
Christian  A-  Hbrtkr.  of  Massachusetts.  CLir- 
roxo  R,  Hopt,  of  Kansas,  Walt  Horan,  of 
Woshlngtoti,  and  Baxtcl  J.  Jonkman,  of 
Michigan. 

UNRRA  operating  funds  are  contributed  by 
those  of  the  47  member  nations  which  have 
not  been  Invaded  by  the  enemy.  The  con- 
tribution Requested  for  1945  was  an  amount 
equal  to  I  percent  of  each  nation's  income 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1943.  The  total 
for  all  nations  was  91.866.116.241,  and  of  this 
amount  $1,268,750,254  had  been  made  avail- 
able by  September  15.  1945.  The  United 
states  share  was  $1,343,000,000.  of  whlcn 
$550.000.C00  has  not  yet  been  made  available 
to  UNRRA. 

Additional  funds:  The  United  States  is 
being  askefl  now  to  appropriate  the  $550,000.- 
000  to  complete  Its  contribution  for  1945  and, 
according  to  statements  of  UNRRA  officials, 
will  soon  be  asked  to  make  a  1946  contribu- 
tion of  an  additional  $1,350,000,000  as  Its 
proportionate  share  of  next  year's  operating 
expenses.  Although  these  requests  will  be 
presented  aeparately.  they  are,  In  fact,  por- 
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of  a  continuing  operstion  and  are  in- 
separable as  to  subject  matter.  They  are 
therefore  treated  Jointly  by  your  committee 
in  submitting  this  report  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

azco  MM  tNDA  no  N  s 

1.  UNRRA  should  be  permitted  to  finish 
the  Job  in  Europe. 

There  is  nothing  in  l.TNRRA'6  record  to  in- 
spire confidence  in  that  organization.  On 
the  contrary,  the  record  Is  one  of  inefficiency, 
political  intrigue,  mismanagement,  and 
downright  poor  administration  In  response 
to  widespread  criticism,  there  has  t>een  some 
improvement  in  the  past  few  months — but 
not  enough  to  prevent  some  Congressmen 
recently  returned  from  Europe  from  express- 
ing the  belief  that  the  organ'zatlon  should, 
even  now.  be  abandoned  and  the  Job  of  Euro- 
pean relief  turned  over  to  a  more  effective 
organisation. 

Other  things  being  equal,  your  commit- 
tee would  agree  with  those  who  l>elleve  we 
should  do  away  with  UNRRA  and  make  a 
fresh  start.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  do 
not  have  a  free  choice.  Winter  la  almost 
upon  us — winter  that  will  bring  misery,  star- 
vation, and  pestilence  to  millions  of  human 
t»elngs  In  Europe.  In  spite  of  its  short- 
comings. UNRRA's  pipe  lines  are  now  filled— 
its  organization  Is  In  existence.  Food,  cloth- 
ing, medical  supplies,  the  tools  of  rehabilita- 
tion, are  being  delivered  to  the  beneficiary 
governments.  If  safeguards  such  as  are  pro- 
posed later  in  this  report  are  adopted,  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  such  supplies  wlU 
reach  those  for  whom  they  are  Intended. 

Neither  the  Red  Cross,  "the  military,  nor 
any  other  existing  organisation  of  which  this 
committee  is  aware  is  prepared  to  step  in  and 
take  over  this  Job.  There  is  no  time  to  create 
a  new  organization.  Relief  of  human  mis- 
ery, not  admtnlstraUve  efficiency,  is  the  goal 
before  us. 

We  believe,  Uierefore,  that  UNRRA  should 
be  continued  to  do  the  relief  job  In  Europe 
this  winter— and  that  It  should  receive  the 
wholehearted  support  of  this  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  State*  In  im- 
proving its  administrative  and  operating 
effecilveneM  and  accomplishing  its  humane 
purposes. 

a,  The  $560,000  000  remaining  to  complete 
the  current  contribution  of  the  United  States 
toward  UNRRA's  operating  expensee  should 
be  made  available  immediately. 

Thl.4  is  a  national  obligation.  It  Is  un- 
thinkable that  the  ITntted  State.^  should  now 
default  on  the  commitment*  it  has  made 
to  UNRRA  atid  which  UNRRA  in  turn  has 
made,  in  reliance  upon  us.  to  the  people  of 
the  llberoted  countries  of  Europe,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dfuplaced  persons 
now  boaitfcee  and  pennlleee  and  without  any 
means  of  helping  th— tiive». 

UNRRA's  fuuds  are  almost  exhausted.  The 
$560,000,000  to  which  the  Uuted  States  is 
committed  should  be  made  available  without 
delay. 

3.  The  United  States  should  contribute  its 
proportionate  share  of  any  additional 
amount  found  reasonably  necessary  to  fulfill 
amply  UNRRA's  obligations  in  Europe  this 
winter 

The  $550,000,000  remaining  of  our  original 
contribution  will  not  be  aderjuate  to  carry 
on  relief  activities  in  Europe  throughout  the 
coming  winter.  The  original  allocations  were 
regarded  as  the  1945  contributions  to 
UNRRA's  operations  and  that  organisation 
has  announced  Its  Intention  of  requesting 
another  $1,350,000,000  from  th.;  United  States 
for  1946  operations,  and  proportionate  contri- 
butions  from  other   participating   nations. 

We  believe  that  whatever  amrunt  Is  needed 
should  be  made  available  without  stint. 
Continuation  of  relief  throuth  this  critical 
winter  and  next  spring  Is  more  than  a  matter 
of  good  faith.  It  is  a  question  of  basic  hu- 
manity and  of  completing  th<'  objectives  for 
which  we  have  fought. 


Furthermore,  our  own  security  and  self-in- 
terest wiU  be  t)cst  served  by  pitching  in  now 
to  relieve  the  desperate  plight  of  those  people 
who  were  lately  our  allies.  The  unleaaiimg 
of  the  atomic  bomb  has  placed  an  obligation 
upon  this  nation — the  awful  seriousness  of 
whk-h  we  are  Just  now  beglnnlnit  fully  to 
realise — to  prevent  that  dreadful  power  ever 
being  used  in  warfare  again  The  atrm-c 
bomb  cannot  be  suceessfiUly  outlawed,  sup- 
pressed, or  monopolized. 

We  can  prevent  its  use  In  warfare  again 
only  by  building  a  world  in  which  there  will 
be  no  war.  The  seeds  of  peace  do  not  thrive 
in  an  environment  of  hunger,  disillusion- 
ment, and  disease.  E\"e.'7thlng  we  can  do, 
therefore,  to  alleviate  suffering  in  Europe 
this  winter  will  be  a  sound  Investment  In 
peace  for  the  world,  security  for  otirselves, 
and  control  of  the  atomic  tMmb  in  the  only 
way  It  can  be  controlled — by  removing  the 
desire  to  make  war. 

4.  UNRRA  should  present  a  budget  for 
1946  operations  In  Europe. 

The  United  States  should  contribute 
promptly  and  generously  whatever  amount 
may  be  needed  as  its  share  of  completing  the 
relief  Job  in  Europe,  and  UNRRA  should  be 
instructed  now  to  prepare  a  tudeet  on  such 
a  basis.  The  umount  required  should  not  be 
an>-where  near  the  $1,350,000,000  presenUy 
contemplated  as  the  1046  contribution  of  the 
United  States,  for  two  reasons:  (1)  the  194C 
UNRRA  program  now  includes  operations  in 
the  Orient,  which  we  t>elleve  should  be  dealt 
with  separately:  (2)  UNRRA  operations  are 
not  carried  out  on  a  strict  calendar  year  basis 
and  part  of  the  $550,000,000  still  due  on  our 
1946  contribution  will  remain  available  for 
1946   operations   in    Europe. 

UNRRA  is  prohibited  by  iU  own  directive* 
from  obligating  any  fund«  not  actually  avail- 
ablc  on  hand  or  on  request.  Its  purehases 
of  supplies  In  this  hemisphere  (or  European 
delivery  sre  made  1  to  6  months  prior  to  the 
date  of  shipment,  and  average  about  a 
months.  Thus,  supplies  being  purchased 
now  will  generally  be  shipped  in  December 
and  UNRRA's  shipment  program  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  calendar  year  U  virtually  com- 
plete] without  the  $660,000,000  still  to  be 
made  available  by  the  DnitMl  Sutes.  It  u 
reasonsble  to  assume,  therefore,  that  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  supplies  purchaeed  with 
that  money  will  be  aclteduled  for  ahlpment 
during  the  first  months  of  1946  and  that  the 
addltlunal  contributions  required  to  com- 
plete this  season's  operations  in  Europe 
might  be  coastderably  less  than  a  calendar- 
year  calculation  would  indicate. 

While  the  Uaited  States  thnuld  contribute 
generously  every  rent  thai  is  required  of  it 
for  this  purpose,  it  should  tnelet  on  UNRRA 
operations  being  conducted  on  a  sound, 
bustnsMltke  basis  and  should  safeguard  both 
iU  own  Investment  and  the  welfare  of  those 
for  whom  relief  is  Intended  by  attaching  sev- 
eral specific  atlpulBtlons  to  expenditure  af- 
ter December  31.  IMS,  of  any  funds  con- 
tributed by  the  United  States,  including  the 
amount  still  to  be  paid  on  the  1046  con- 
tribution. 

6.  Eurrjipean  relief  operations  should  end 
with  next  year's  harvest. 

This  coming  winter  is  the  crucial  period  :n 
Europe.  Need  for  outaide  aaslstance  will 
prolMibly  carry  over  into  next  spring  and 
summer.  But  by  the  time  of  the  next  har- 
vest— assuming  normal  growing  conditions — 
the  need  for  relief  shipments  ahould  have 
ended. 

The  exprrssed  purpos*  of  UNRRA  is  not 
merely  to  provide  emergency  relief,  soup- 
kitchen  style,  but  to  assist  *he  recipient  na- 
tions to  become  self-supporting.  Observers 
in  Europe  have  frequently  encountered  the 
idea  in  the  liberated  countries  that  ti>e  flow 
of  UNRRA  supplies  mlgbt  continue  indea- 
nltely. 

We  believe  that  all  concerned  will  benefit 
theret)y  If  recipient  count!  >      n  Europe  are 


put  on  notice  now  that  there  will  be  no 
UNRRA  shipments  of  foodstuffs  after  August 
31.  1D46.  nor  of  rehabUitattou  materials  after 
October  30.  1946.  and  that  the  UNRKA  oper- 
ation in  Europe  will  be  dissolved  at  that 
time.  Our  approprlaUons  sliould  make  this 
stipulation. 

6.  The  press  should  have  free  access  to 
UNRRA  recipient  naUons. 

There  has  tjeen  far  too  much  secrecy  sur- 
rounding relief  operations.  UITRRA  is  ex- 
tending its  operations  into  the  Byelorussian 
Republic  and  the  Ukranlan  8.  S  R  Little  is 
known  about  conditions  In  these  countriea 
and  It  is  unlikely  that  restrict  iocs  on  cover- 
age by  the  press  which  now  liandicap  orr- 
res!x>ndents  in  many  recipient  countries  will 
be  any  lees  severe  m  these  areas. 

Blllion-doUar  relief  and  rehabflitation  is  a 
BUbject  in  which  those  who  contribute  are 
legitimately  interested.  Such  activtues 
should  be  'ed  in  the  lull  light  of  day 

and  the  /■  n  public   has  no  reason  to 

be  satisfied  with  the  cenrored  reporu  of  Oov- 
ernment  proptagandists  or  tiie  diplomatlcaUy 
worded  accounts  of  unknown  UNRRA  ob- 
fervers. 

We  want  to  know  where  relief  supplies 
are  going  and  what  is  being  done  witli  them 
and  we  believe  we  have  the  rl-^t  to  learn 
this  from  the  uncensored  dispatches  of  our 
own  press  representatives  In  whom  we  have 
confidence.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  ac- 
credited preas  and  radio  repreacntatlvee  of 
the  member  nations  of  UNRRA  must  be 
granted  afjcess  to  hH  countries  where  UNRRA 
supplies  or  materit's  are  deliverti,  and  com* 
plete  freedom  to  obeerre  and  report  on  dis- 
tribution and  utilization  of  sttch  supplies, 
and  that  our  contribution  should  be  made 
with  this  stipulation. 

7.  Markings  showing  the  nation  of  origin 
should  not  be  removed  from  UNB&A  supplies. 

There  are  well -authenticated  reports  of 
markings  on  UNRRA  supplies  indlcailng  tliM 
they  originated  in  the  United  States  belag 
removed  or  obliterated  before  siKh  goods 
were  sold  or  distributed. 

8  All  trade  agreements,  full  Information 
on  exports  and  imports,  and  periodic  finan- 
cial statements  sliould  be  made  nvuilable  to 
UNRRA,  particularly  showing  fund*  accruing 
from  aalr  of  UNRRA  goods. 

Luck  of  adequate  foreign  excftange  !■  one 
of  the  basic  qualifications  for  aaalstanc*  (rora 
UNRRA.  It  la  Inconceivable  that  UNRRA 
ahould  be  able  to  plan  a  program  of  food  or 
industrial  imports  if  it  does  not  hsve  full 
Information  as  to  what  foodstttfls  or  other 
materials  arc  being  imported  or  exported  un- 
der secret  agreements  by  the  oruntry  it  is 
trying  to  assist.  Thrrs  can  be  little  doubt 
that  aueh  secret  agreements  are  aow  in  effect. 

As  to  tooouaimg  for  UNRRA  Rupplles.  it 
must  be  niMabered  that  UNRKA  hss  no 
control  or  suparvUlon  wbatcrtr  pfer  disposal 
of  IU  relief  material*.  UNBRAlMtppllea  are 
turned  over  to  the  gneemipent  of  the  bene- 
ficiary country  and  beeooM  th«  property  of 
such  government  at  the  lime  they  cross  iu« 
border  or  are  landed  at  a  t'^  -•  ■'  that  nation. 
Thereafter  UNRRA  ha«  t  >  only  to  ob- 

serve the  manner  in  whicn  tucn  supplies  u-s 
disposed  of  and  to  protest  U  it  finds  that 
there  is  discrimination  in  the  use  to  which 
the  materials  are  put. 

Some  UNRRA  supplies  are  distributed  free 
of  charge  to  persons  needing  relief,  but 
others — probably  the  greater  part  of  all  pro- 
vided—are  sold  by  the  recipient  roveriiment 
either  throtigh  normal  trade  channels  or  la 
»ny  other  way  it  niay  sec  fit.  It  is  this 
feature,  most  of  all.  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  frequently  repeated  charge  that 
UNRUA  is  not  prlmarUy  a  relief  operation 
tut  a  political  Inatrumcr.t  for  bolstering  the 
authority  aad  ImproTing  the  position  of  tlie 
governments  now  in  control  in  the  various 
nations  receiving  supplies. 

Be  this  as  it  may.  it  Is  an  established 
fact  that  no  accounting  as  such  is  required 
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}  i  .  3.A  on  fhe  f»Ie  or  othe-  dlstrlbu- 
ticn  of  U«  -  -   govcrn- 

.;-.cnt  must  i  .ucomc  to 

cay  lor  other  relief  supplies  cr  serv;c-3.  in- 
cluding lb?  cost  cf  cperatln?!  the  UNRRA 
mission  In  the  country,  but  UNKRA  hcs  ap- 
parently been  sailsfied  If  returns  frcm  eale 
of  govjds  have  in  fact  b^en  EUfflclent  to  cup- 
pert  Ita  mlsslcn.  and  has  not  asked — cr  at 
leait  has  not  obtained— any  other  accounting 
of  such  fun  <s 

Equally  serious  as  this  slip-shod  method 
of  boolcl:;eplng  is  the  charge  that  UTJRR;i 
supplies  have  r.ctually  been  diverted  from 
thr>lr  c.viUan-rellcf  purpcee  after  bcccmlng 
\  icrtv  of  the  respective  rec.picnt  oov- 

1  s.     There  are  vcll-sub3tanttattd  re- 

pcria  of  UNRRA  Eupplics  b?lnr5  talten  ar.d 
used  by  foreign  military  units  stationed  in 
bencfleiary  countiies  and  some  ind'catlon 
that  such  supplies  have  actually  been  shipped 
out  cf  berellclary  countries  for  sale  else- 
whore. 

9.  Procurement  of  trucks  should  be  speeded 
up  and  all  motcr-transport  equipment  should 
remain  the  property  cf  UNRRA  U.Ull  its  op- 
erations are  completed. 

Trucks  are  probably  the  most  important 
Blng'.e  Item  of  relief  In  most  of  the  European 
countries  m  which  UNRRA  operates.  Trans- 
portr.tion  equipment  and  facilities  were  so 
cimrlctely  dc  i   by  the  war  that  they 

simply  no  Ion .  r.i-.d  transportation  in 

many  parts  ol  Europe  la  still  almost  entirely 
paralyzed 

Members  of  this  committee  were  told  re- 
peatedly m  Europe  of  adequate  crops  of  focd- 
Btuffs  v.lthln  200  miles  of  starving  cities 
Vi'hlch  cculd  not  be  used  bec.TUse  there  was 
no  means  of  bringing  lh»m  in.  Growing 
weather  has  been  favorable  In  most  cf  Europe 
this  year  v/Uh  the  exception  of  Greece?  and 
Italy.  In  spite- cf  abundant  Iccal  produc- 
tion, however.  v.c  are  faced  with  the  anomaly 
of  focd  actually  going  unused  In  seme  places 
while  ne^p'.e  a  relatively  short  distance  away 
arc  hungry  becr.use  the  feed  cannot  be  trans- 
ported to  them.  The  same  situation,  of 
course,  inhibits  adequate  distribution  ol 
UNnn.\  supplies  sent  into  the  country. 

The  ccmmtttee  believes  that  UNRRA  offi- 
cials are  aware  of  the  importanC2  of  truck 
tr  i;  rortatlon  to  achievement  of  the  relief 
]  :  _  :n  but  it  believes  that  the  system  un- 
der wh-.ch  trucks  are  employed  could  be 
drastically  improved.  UNRRA  otncials  were 
unable  to  give  the  comir.'tee.  I'r  example. 
any  clear  Ide^  of  the  ar;  iUt:  r.ients  which 
have  been  made  for  adequate  maintenance 
and  repair  of  trucks  used  in  theii^perations. 
The.se  trucks  are  surplus  military  vehicles 
and  while  they  are  presumably  in  good  con- 
dition when  turned  over  to  UNRRA.  any 
American  knows  that  they  must  have  con- 
stant expert  maintenance  and  repair  cr  they 
w^iU  Ef.-in  he  immobilized,  and  that  mainte- 
nance of  fleets  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
such  trucks  cannot  be  carried  on  successfully 
except  on  an  organized  technically  controlled 
bas.."!. 

T  jrks.  lll:e  all  other  UNRRA  supplies,  be- 
c  n."  the  property  cf  th  •  r  p.init  govern- 
ment at  the  moment  they  enter  the  country. 
T'i'pv  are  driven  up  to  the  border,  title  is 
In.;  -.'.rred  to  the  recipient  government.  :  - 
t;v.'  i;rr,vis  take  thrra  away,  and  UNRKA 
11^.0! f.utr  has  neltlier  supervision  over  the 
muniier  in  which  they  are  used  nor  any  re- 
epoii:  ibiUty  for  thrir  continued  operation. 

W\-  bc'licv.'  L'NR'rx  .should  have  both  such 
8uptrv!sn-n  iu.ci  n  ^•^  onsibillty.  Motor  trans- 
p(^rt  lU'l.vored  to  recipient  nations  under  the 
UNKR.X  !>:.  "ram  fhculd  remain  the  property 
of  UNHK.X  u;!til  its  program  in  that  country 
lias  be-  r.  (cniplt  ted:  I'N'RH.A  should  have  di- 
rect aii'lMrity  ai.d  c  ;.::•  '.  i  '.er  its  disposition 
*nd  u'l.izatu  n.  full  re.spuusibiiity  for  its 
n!aiut--r..;nrr  and  repair,  and  authority  to  al- 
locit!^  a:;  III'  ;  .>;■.;  'ubricants  supplied  by  the 
Ac  IV.  ;  •..-;i  i' ■  '■  ■'^  y  appropnat.ons  mr.de 
herc.r-i  lu  UNH::.\  should  contain  this  stip- 
uiH;»'.*iU 


Such  an  arranpcmcnt  v/111  place  control  and 
rcspcnsibillty  v.here  it  belongs  end  Ehould 
contribute  materially  to  the  cause  of  actual 
relief  of  suffering  by  greatly  Increasing  the 
tfil?iency  and  effectiveness  of  operations. 
Rigid  eupcrvlsion  by  UNRRA  stould  set  at 
rest  the  unsnvcry  stories  of  misuse  and  d's- 
cppearance  of  UNRRA  trucks  and  give  UNRRA 
the  authority  to  correct  such  conditions  if 
th°v  are  proved  to  exist. 

Tho  committee  believes,  too,  that  if  relief 
Is  to  be  provided  adequately  in  Europe  this 
winter  the  rate  at  which  truclts  are  being 
transferred  to  UNRRA  from  niliury  sur- 
pluses in  Ejrcps  nr.ust  be  considerably  ac- 
celerated. UNRRA  plans  to  acquire  62,GiJ4 
trucks  for  European  uie.  Tcv.se  are  new 
being  c'clivered  at  a  rate  reported  to  be  about 
eC3  per  day.  but  200  of  these  ere  frcm  Ca- 
nadian and  British  sources.  A.l  but  10.4£0 
of  the  tiucks  will  come  from  American 
sources — chiefly  Army  surplus— and  at  a 
delivery  rate  of  4C0  per  day  it  will  teke 
several  months  to  accomplish  the  transfer. 
The  job  of  speeding  up  these  deliveries  would 
s»»»m  to  be  cne  to  oe  tackled  Jointly  oy 
I        'W  and  the  Army. 

dentally,  the  committee  respectfully 
BU^E^sts  thai  UNRRA  ofllclals  and  the  War 
Department  give  some  thought  immediately 
to  the  posslbliify  of  using  war  veterans  to 
service  UNRRA  transport  equipment  In  bene- 
liclnry  countries.  It  might  be  that  soldiers 
no  longer  needed  In  Army  transport  units 
in  Europe  and  still  waiting  for  their  return 
to  this  country  would  be  willing  to  volunteer 
for  employment  as  UNRRA  mechanics  or 
maintenance  men  if  given  an  Army  furlough 
for  that  purpoce  or  an  overseas  discharge. 

10.  UNRRA  must  not  be  made  the  dump- 
ing ground  for  unwanted  American  surpluses. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  supplies  used 
by  UNRRA  can  be  procured  from  war  and 
agricultural  surpluses  of  the  United  States 
and  UNRRA  officials  have  shown  a  willing- 
nrss  to  do  this.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  which 
this  policy  thculd  be  carried. 

UNRRA  directives  require  that  93  percent 
of  the  amount  contributed  by  any  nation 
shall  be  spent  for  supplies  purchased  from 
that  nation.  The  United  States  provides  72 
percent  of  UNRRA 's  total  operating  budget. 
It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore  that — in  view  of 
tiie  great  proportion  cf  UNRRA  goods  which 
must  be  purchased  from  the  United  States — 
undu^  insistence  by  cur  Government  officials 
on  UNRRA  taking  surpluses  off  their  hands, 
wh2ther  they  fit  into  the  UNRRA  plan  of 
I  .lUon  cr  not.  would  seriously  embarrass 
L.Ni^.RA's  plans  and  impede  its  relief  pro- 
gram. 

If  such  surpluses  as  we  have  happen  to 
fit  into  UNRRA's  dietary  and  relief  schedule, 
they  should  be  used  for  that  purpose;  if  they 
dcn"t.  pressure  should  not  bo  exerted  on 
UNRRA  oflicials  to  take  over  these  surp'uses 
Just  for  the  sake  of  helping  one  of  our  Gov- 
ernment agencies  out  of  a  tight  situation. 

Tlie  committee  feels  that  attention  should 
be  called  to  this  situation  because  cf  the 
unfortunate  tendency  manlfesied  in  several 
Government  agencies  in  the  past  few  weeks 
to  regard  UNRRA  as  a  convenient  dumping 
Kround  into  which  any  embarrissing  surplus 
w  th  which  an  agency  finds  iUself  stuck  can 
be  quietly  unloaded.  This  may  make  the 
agency's  record  look  good  on  paper,  but  it 
will  not  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  Eu- 
ropean relief. 

Any  surpluses  on  the  hands  of  our  govern- 
mental agencies  have  already  been  paid  for 
once  by  the  American  taxpayer.  If  they  are 
to  be  given  away,  there  are  places  other  than 
UI^RRA  where  they  may  be  more  appropri- 
ately disposed  of  U>'nRA  docs  not  operate 
in  France,  Be';  .::  Holland,  the  United 
Kingdom,   nor   R  ;  -roper.     Rather   than 

foisting  off  unw    ;  urpluses  on  UNRRA. 

they    might    pfither    be    made    available    to 
some  cf  these  other  countries. 

11.  Operations  under  the  existing  UNRRA 
£•  .-lip  should  'oe  llai^tcd  t'j  £iir'.^pc  and  a  new 


organlzatlo»i  established  to  conduct  relief  In 
th?  Orient* 

China  will  be  the  scene  cf  the  largest  sin- 
gle program  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  to  te 
undertake t.  Relief  opsrations  in  the  Orient 
will  be  cabled  cut  almost  entirely  in  China 
and  the  Ptiilippjnes.  with  the  Philippines  as 
a  natural  Renter  of  distribution.  Thes"  pro- 
grams hate  as  yet  hardly  been  started. 
There  is  <till  time  to  establish  them  on  a 
sounder  b^sls  than  that  on  which  relief  in 
Europe  is  b?lng  conducted,  and  there  seems 
to  be  llttl#  sense  in  turning  these  operations 
over  to  an  organization  which  has  Indicated 
such  dcuOtful  effectiveness  elsewhere. 

It  wculi  seem  to  be  the  course  cf  sound 
administration  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  the 
Far  East  i^lth  an  agency  geared  to  the  sps- 
ciflc  requirements  of  the  China  operation 
and  unhampered  by  a  background  of  political 
intrl3ue.  foor  administration,  and  question- 
able eiTsc(lvenes3.  which  Is  UNRRA's  inher- 
itance froin  Its  European  operations. 

It  is  reicctfully  suggested,  therefore,  that 
the  Unit*!  States  enter  into  conversations 
with  Ch4a  and  the  Philippines  leading  to 
e5,t  .bllshifient  of  a  mutually  accepUble  re- 
orcnntzatlon  to  take  ever  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible dntal  whatever  outside  relief  activity  is 
required  In  the  Par  East. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Thomas  A.  Jenkins. 
Member  of  Congicis. 

Chairman. 
Harris  Ellsworth. 

Member  of  Conr^rcss. 

Secretary. 

BaBTEL  J.  JONKMAN, 

Member  of  Conaress. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Food  Purchases. 


Letter  of  Washington  Representative  of 
the  National  WCTU 

E^ENSION  OF  REJ^ARKS 
of 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

of  south   CAROLINA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

$Ionday.  October  29,  1345 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  the  Na*'onal  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Teihperance  Union  and  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  rectifying  the  grave  injustice  that 
has  apparently  beeii  done  them,  by  the 
publication  of  a  garbled  version  cf  a  let- 
ter to  the  Washington  Daily  News,  I  am 
inserting  the  text  r  f  the  letter  as  it  went 
to  the  rtewspaper,  showing  the  date: 

August  20,  1945. 
Mr.  Charles  Stevfnson, 

City,  Editor,  the  Washington  Daily  Netcs, 
Wbshington,  D.  C. 
Dtlkr  $»:  As  I  am  sure  It  cannot  be  the 
policy  at  ycur  paper  to  publish  irresponsible 
statements  from  persons  having  no  connec- 
tion with  an  organization  as  the  statements 
of  the  oBganization,  may  I  ask  the  courtesy  of 
a  correcfcn  of  the  statement  which  appeared 
in  ycur  publication  of  August  14  and  was 
attributed  to  the  WCTU?  I  am  the  only  per- 
son in  the  city  representing  the  National 
■WCTU.  Und  I  was  absent  from  the  city  on 
vacation  at  the  time  and  have  cnly  had  the 
statemeiit  called  to  my  attention  this  morn- 
ing. I  hpve  talked  with  Mrs.  Coaxes,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  District  of  Columbia  'WCTU  and 
its  official  spokesman,  and  have  learned  that 
she  knofrs  nothing  about  the  statement  and 
did  not  make  it — which,  of  course.  I  knew,  ts 
the  WCTU  Is  not  in  the  habit  of  making 
statements  of  that  character. 


> 


■.\pr]-:x!';x  t^  thk  rnxn-prv^T,-,y  ^i;^  record 
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We  certainly  should  never  b»  guilty  of  such 
an  unkind  and  unjust  aspersion  on  the  men 
and  women  who  represent  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress.  There  are  too 
many  fine  men  and  women  h?re  giving  their 
all  even  until  death  in  the  effort  to  meet  the 
harassing  problems  of  our  diy  both  within 
and  without  the  Nation. 

There  is  too  much  alcohol  circulating  in 
Washington,  but  let  \is  not  forget  it  was 
Members  of  Congress  who  tried  to  stop  appro- 
priations for  "entertainment "  which  they  bad 
reason  to  believe  was  largely  made  up  of 
liquor. 

Very  truly. 

EU2^BrrH  A.  SihtART. 
Waahinffton  Representative, 

National  WCTU. 


I''o..ni;  Lius.inc.'.s  W.t,,  Nazis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Kl'N,  JOnNM.COlFLi: 

<  i    s^  --  niNGTor; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  2:i.  1945  . 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Spealier,  in  the  Oc- 
tol>er  is5Ue  of  the  magaizine  known  as 
Prevent  World  War  III,  ttiere  appeared 
an  editorial  entitled  "Black  Lists. "  which 
contains  provocative  and  challenging 
statements  well  worthy  of  study  by  my 
colleagues  and  the  country'. 

Here  it  is: 

BLACK  LISTS 

We  are  informed  that  the  blick  list  of  Ger- 
man and  pro-German  firms  In  the  Americas 
and  in  European  neutral  countries  may  be 
withdrawn   in   the  near  future. 

This  would  be  a  dangerous  development. 
The  German  war  machine  has  t>een  smashed, 
but  now  it  appears  that  Naz  -indoctrinated 
and  pro-German  tradesmen  in  all  corners  of 
the  world  will  be  given  an  apportunlty  to 
keep  the  Ideology  of  Pan-Oermanlsm  alive. 

That  is  what  happened  after  World  War  I. 
Britain  made  the  original  mistake  of  extend- 
ing a  helping  hand  to  Geiman  industry. 
Then  we  followed  suit.  Germany  took  ad- 
vantage of  our  errors  and  built  the  enormous 
war  machine  which  launched  World  War  11. 
The  plan  was  carefully  worked  out  by  deceit, 
selfishness,  and  fraud,  with  characteristic 
German  thoroughness,  dlsregnrding  all  mor- 
als and  ethics.  While  constructing  this  war 
machine,  the  Germans  were  pleading  good 
will,  friendship,  an  J  poverty. 

After  1919  the  Germans  carefully  thought 
out  their  commercial  attack.  They  openly 
advocated  the  breaking  down  of  all  business 
ethics;  they  relied  upon  trckery  and  cir- 
cumvention to  gain  their  end  They  stopped 
at  nothing,  from  the  dump  ng  of  goods  to 
crush  competition,  to  false  labels  and  the 
breaking  of  contracts.  Thes-;  are  plain  his- 
torical facts. 

The  dropping  of  the  black-list  would  open 
the  door  wide  for  Germany  to  repeat.  It 
would  practically  demonstraie  to  the  entire 
world  that  the  Chamberlain  appeasement 
policies  are  still  alive. 

We  must  lake  a  firm  stard  against  such 
developments.  They  might  possibly  be  in 
th2  interest  of  individual  businessmen,  but 
they  Bre  emphatically  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  people  and  the  Mher  peoples  of 
the  United  Nations.  In  order  tliat  the  peace- 
ful reconstruction  of  the  world  shall  not  te 
Jeopardized,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  observe 
closely  the  economic  and  ccmmercial  steps 
taken  by  our  allies. 

If  the  German  "trade  ambassadors"  are 
I>ermUked  to  operate  and  to  realOnu  their 


influence  In  the  varlpus  countries,  they  will 
simply  suck  foreign  exchange  into  Germany 
for  the  war  chest  of  World  War  m. 

We  should  not  allow  the  healthy  compe- 
tition of  American  and  British  economic  en- 
terprises to  founder  In  the  storm  of  German 
deceit  and  treachery. 


TheD 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T3 

Monday.  October  29.  1945 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  pranlcd  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  text 
of  a  speech  by  Walter  P.  Reuther.  UAW- 
ClO.  vice  president  and  director  of  the 
union's  General  Motors  department, 
over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
Friday  evening.  October  26.  Mr.  Reu- 
ther's  speech  sets  forth  in  detail  the  pres- 
ent labor  situation  in  the  Detroit  area 
and  contains  much  valuable  information 
in  regard  to  that  subject. 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 

This  dlsctisslon  tonight  Is  more  than  an 
argument  between  General  Motors  Corp.  and 
the  UAW-CIO.  It  is  an  argument  as  to  which 
way  America  is  going.  Did  the  American 
people  fipht  this  war  to  go  back  to  unemploy- 
ment and  insecurity,  or  did  they  fight  to  win 
their  way  forward  to  a  better  and  more  abmi- 
tlant  life? 

The  war  has  proven  that  production  is  not 
our  problem;  our  problem  is  consumption. 
How  do  we  get  the  means  of  moving  the  good 
things  of  life  from  farm  and  factory  to  the 
store  shelves,  to  the  homes  of  America? 

The  American  people  knew  the  answer.  It 
is  very  simple.  First,  there  must  be  Jol)s  for 
every  American  able  and  willing  to  work. 
And,  second,  such  jobs  must  provide  the  pur- 
chasing power  to  match  our  ability  to  pro- 
duce. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Vinson  has 
stated;  ■The  American  people  are  In  the 
pleasant  predicament  of  having  to  learn  to 
live  50  percent  better  than  they  have  ever 
lived  before.  Only  the  defeatist  can  scoff  at 
the  inescapable  fact  that  we  must  build  our 
economy  on  that  basts." 

We  can  learn  to  live  50  percent  better  pro- 
viding that  we  put  the  necessary  purchasing 
power  Into  the  pockets  of  farmers,  workers, 
white-collar  and  professional  groups. 

Private  industry  has  the  ability  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  make  its  contribution  toward 
achieving  this  gotd;  and — if  it  is  to  survive — it 
must  make  the  contribution  now. 

Only  yesterday  Government  economists, 
aft/cr  a  careful  study  of  the  financial  position 
of  American  industry,  advised  the  President 
that  Industry  can  and  must  raise  wages  at 
least  24  percent  without  increa«ing  prices  as 
the  key  to  winning  the  peace. 

The  facts  in  the  current  GM  wage  negotia- 
tions prove  that  General  Motors  Corp.  can 
pay  30  percent  higher  wage  rates  without 
raising  the  price  of  cars  one  cent  and  still 
make  record  profit*.  General  Motors  can  do 
more:  it  can  make  a  three-way  split  among 
workers,  consumers,  and  stockholders.  Chev- 
rolet car  prices,  we  can  prove,  can  be  reduced 
at  least  >100  at  the  same  lime  that  wage 
rates  are  increased  30  percent;  while  net 
profits  can  be  higher  than  any  year  in  CM 
history. 

The  outcome  of  this  case  will  affect  tbm 
welfare  of  every  American.  It  will  decide 
whether  we  are  really  going  to  have  pios- 


perlty.  and  If  so.  for  whom  and  for  how  long. 
Will  there  be  Jobs  enough  to  go  around? 
Win  wages  and  salaries  be  high  enough  to 
buy  what  our  farms  and  factories  can  produce 
in  such  abundance — at  a  rate  unstixpassed  la 
the  history  of  the  world? 

New  that  we  have  won  the  war  on  the  bat- 
tlo  fronts,  and  our  men  are  coming  back,  are 
we  going  to  finish  the  Job.  or  are  we  going 
to  make  a  mess  of  it  again — this  time  with 
19,000,000  unemployed? 

For  example,  are  we  going  to  take  the  ad- 
vice of  C.  E.  Wilson,  president  of  General 
Motors,  that  the  normal  workweek  be 
lengthened  to  45  or  48  hours,  thereby  rob- 
bing additional  millions  of  workers  of  Jobs^ 
Including  millions  of  veterans  now  return- 
ing, eager  for  Jobs  and  a  fre 

Reconversion    Director    Ji  yder    has 

estimated  8.0O0.OOO  unemployed  by  spring. 
Uow  long  a  line  of  tuiexnployed  does  Mr. 
Wilson  want? 

Arc  we  going  to  let  ourselvr'  •--  >  - 1-'   i 

by  the  gigantic  lie — the  lie  t 
necesaarUy  and  inevitably  n  .s 

and  higher  prices,  when  th<  f 

our  great  machine  civlllzHtiun  is  that  more 
and  more  goods  can  t>e  produced  at  lower  and 
lower  prices,  with  higher  and  higher  wa^'-s 
being  paid  to  insure  a  steadily  rising  market 
for  the  goods  produced? 

No  domestic  issue  more  directly  nffects 
every  one  of  us  at  tliis  moment  than  this 
basic  question  of  wages,  prices,  and  profits. 
Because  the  outcome  of  the  GM  wage  nego- 
tiations affects  all  Americans,  the  public  Is 
entitled  to  know  what  goes  on  In  these  negCH 
tlations.  The  union  has  proposed  public 
negotiations.  The  corporation  has  refused, 
preferring  to  meet  behind  closed  doora.  Gen- 
eral Motors  has  stated  that  if  and  after  a 
strike  occurred,  they  would  then  be  willing 
to  agree  to  public  negotiations.  The  union 
wants  public  negotiations  now.  so  that  the 
issues  can  be  settled  on  the  ba^ls  of  facts 
and  a  strike  averted. 

The  union  has  nothing  to  hide.  We  want 
all  the  cards  on  the  table  face  up,  so  the 
public  can  see  the  true  facts.  We  have  stated 
repeatedly  that  the  Issue  must  be  settled  on 
the  basis  of  economic  facts,  and  not  by  the 
arbitrary  use  of  economic  power,  either  by 
management  or  by  labor. 

Now  let  me  give  you  a  few  highlights  from 
our  negotiations  thus  far; 

General  Motors  representatives  have  told 
us  that  prices  and  profits  are — and  I  quote 
from  the  record— "none  of  your  (cur) 
damned  business."  We  have  been  told  th.tt 
if  we  would  forget  about  prices  and  profits, 
then  we  could  get  somewheie. 

In  other  words.  If  we  were  to  enter  into  a 
conspiracy  against  you.  the  American  people, 
who  are  the  consumers  of  General  Motors 
products,  we  might  get  a  wage  increase  that 
would  then  be  made  the  excuse  for  chargUig 
you  higher  prices.  • 

This  proposal  we  flatly  rpjeeted.  American 
labor  will  not  be  a  party  to  jacking  up  prices. 
We  say  that  the  price  line  can  and  must  be 
held.  We  do  not  propose  to  be  paid  off  in  the 
wooden  nickels  of  inflation.  We  do  not 
propose  to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  a  new 
depression. 

In  rejecting  the  corporation's  proposal,  we 
made  a  counteroffer — a  firm,  fair  offer  that  I 
want  to  repeat  again  tonight.  We  said  that 
if  General  Motors  could  disprove  axxi  facts, 
hard  economic  facts  Uken  from  the  corpo- 
ration s  own  reports  and  from  Government 
documents,  and  could  show  that  it  could  not 
pay  the  30-perceut  Uicrease  In  wages  without 
increasing  prices,  tlien  we  would  cut  our  de- 
mand to  whatever  top  figure  could  be  paid 
without  increasing  prices.  But.  we  added, 
unless  and  until  our  facts  are  disproved,  we 
i>ball  not  concede  one  red  cent. 

The  more  than  325.000  GM  workers  repre- 
sented by  their  union  in  these  negotiations 
have  buUt  their  wage  demand  for  a  30-per- 
cent increase — without  raising  prices — on 
solid  facts. 
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I  cnn  fiiiiv  i!iv»  you  ft  f«w  -t  ".  ■  •  f.  < 
tonliiht,  btu  II  V  >M  \\nnt  more  incia  uihI  ! 
hop«  y«iu  «i'>    pt'  '  ••  \«.rit«  me  In  ciuc  nr  i;  •• 

HAW-cio  tvrti        I.I  ni  Mnd  youft  oupy 
tijr  ri-onr.tv/  ■  !  i    :  \  r  have  pr«Mnt«(l  to  n  ■< 

I      .  ' .  '  ■  ,.../  n  Jlo  •-'• ■'  '•^"li" 

lnri<  .:  1  ;  prlrea  :  nmke 

n  li,i--,   , .    ■,  ,,  1  .•(  M  e«« 

\vlta'    ( i>  i.>     i;    '  ,    .  .    ;  <n ,    i!a   lM| 

year  uf  .'.  n. 

In   lilt ;    .  .  \,    lori  nctunlly   i'    ■    '  •  -I 

mure   i  •■  Iniutt  Iiir  eACh  mun- 

hour  vv> K.  ;  i<l  <iiU  tn  wi- ■<  •      Kor 

every  clollnr  •  >  M  iior  woi  n«tl 

In  WA({e«  for  l^^  itnuiy,  hf>  pru(lu> '(t  iiKire 
than  n  doUnr  in  proiu*  f'lr  th#  rnrpmntion. 

In  thi«  l««i  U  yr  (V  .  earn- 
ln|f»    hnve    paid    b  '  i«'    In- 

vrttmrnt  In  full  nnd  43  p.^rront  in  addition, 
n  t,,tni  ,if  H"i  m«rcrnt  after  tjixen, 

'I  •  ye  »h()W  M  demnnd  right  now 

i"!  >;  I  vm,  n  demand  which  rHnnot  be 

mr  1053     Oiven  thu  unlimited  mnr. 

kei,  Ufiiei  ''  !»  l»  left  free  to  achieve 
tHpnctty      \  •■  >n     iu)d     thui     reap     the 

enormoiia  prunta  which  come  with  mnxlmum 
DUtpul. 

Now  for  the  answer  to  the  big  He  that 
higher  wages  mean  higher  coats  and  higher 
co«t«  mean  higher  prices:  Prom  1036  to  1041 
Clpnrral  Motors  wu^cs  Increased  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  Ornorul  Motors  prices.  Yet 
profits  outsui;  •  '  !  ih  wagM  and  prices, 
jump. ng  01  peril ;...    Why?    B«?ftu»e  volume 

of  output  Increased  21  percent. 

Ot'neral  Motors  has  pp'iir'fd  a  50-percent 
Incrcnse  In  postwar  sali         (  m  proOts  at  this 

greatly  Increwcd  level  <!  priiUiotion  will  ?o 
greatiy  exceed  prewar  profits  as  to  make  poa- 
■ible  a  three-wny  split  of  these  excess  profits. 
OM  can  meet  our  30-porcent  wage  demand, 
can  cut  the  price  if  :  i  .cvrolet  SlOO  f.  o.  b. 
Detroit,  and  still  kcr;)  $105,000,000  more  In 
profit  after  taxes  than  \ii  average  pront  for 
the  last  10  years  of  car  production. 

Labt  week  the  corporatu-n  announced  that 
car  production  wt  uld  hit  a  level  of  72  per- 
cent above  prewar  — which  means  that  prof- 
Its  will  soar  to  unheard-of  heights. 

Mr.C.  E.  Wilson  has  told  CM  w-kers.  whose 
arerage  weekly  take-home  ;  during  the 
war  was  150.  now  cut  •  ^  -n  [■,-:  wrck.  that 
their  wage  demand  is  u:.:>  i  .  :.  Look 
who's  talking.  Mr  v.  ;  :.  m.ulo  an  average 
or  18  846  per  week  ;  ;  iwb  take-home  pay 
has  not  been  c  :     it.  not  more  Important 

to  the  future  v  and  prosperity  of  the 

Nation  to  put  more  dollars  into  the  pockets 
of  325.000  GM  workers  who  get  $44  per  week 
When  they  work,  rather  than  Into  the  hands 
of  a  few  GM  ofQclals  who  ;r.:..u!y  have  more 
than  they  can  spend? 

M  '>  dollars  In  the  pav  .;  .  pM  of  GM 
<*    ;k   !s    vlU    keep    moving  ~    ihe   store 

countera  of  this  Nation,  into  the  pockets  of 
larmera.  other  manu'acturera  and  workers. 
We  v.ant  to  buy  more  of  the  things  all  the 
rest  of  you  grow  and  moke,  and  m  wmxi  you 
to  buy  the  cars  we  make. 

Tiie    ( rM     •  n,;ure-     w,-  , ,-     cited 

inttki  II  ;        (nr  the  1 1     mi,    u;  ,  tlvanco 

In  labor  puidurtivity  due  to  Improved 
nnethods  and  machlnf*-  fiMrloped  during 
war  production.  The  l  ;.  i  of  Lribor  8  a- 
ttstlrs  tella  ua  we  may  ex;  >  >  ■ '  i  s  : :»..  in 
output  per  man-hour  dvn.;  •!  .  t  ,  ,  :,w 
yaara.      !:■     '    ■  .^\    tei-hn.ii.  ry 

mean  g-  .  ■  ■-      .  ,  ■,>..■  i.'.<it  j-(-i  ni.iu- 

hour. 

General  Motors  la  one  of  ih,-  i  -  .  ':  at 
cor|)oratlons   In  the  world  ami   i   M  K   rs 

<  ■    •         ;   r  thty  get  and  II!  lu  ne- 

!  week  1  prfipoM- 1  •     M      .An- 

«  in  yuti  ;     ,.    i  ..,t  hearH    ' .     •   ha 

r     '■  I  to  a  GM  i    '!.■  .ujd  w. ;  li  f.at>  by 

'  thit  he  cotild  learn  for  himself  that 

I'M  V  Kin  do  an  !■.  •  ■  •  i',,','a  \v  !tt.  Mr. 
A^  ■:'         i   iir-vlineU  m  v      :•    ^ 

r  I    ihictlon  rrc.  1.1      i   !  :  .•  i  iM   u    ■  K  ,••  -, 

1  ■  I    to    none    in    ■    ,•    ;,  ,  n.(  s 

siajvU  at  their  Jjbs  iwit  «.«...   i..  \   .:   :  i^>Uuq« 


tton.   despite   grievnnrea    and    ]  '       latlona. 

Ti>        'f  the  (•'  I  :;  ilip  union 

J  i-!>nRe  t'  .       ^!      I      !      \\        -n  adiuiiird 

:    '  '     >.  ihal  lh»  Work  n-coid 

>  M  »  ;  I  tunes  better  than  Uia 

•verafe  ftir  indvutiy  as  n  whole, 

Tbrp,e  hundred  and  twenty-five  *»• -M-nnd 
CIM  woikcia  t*>n\  thi\t  their  wnttr  i!  <  ur« 

Jual  tn  trrin«  of  f  .   !  wel- 

fare of  thr  Nntloo 

Tht  facta  pruv. 
increase  wage  rni. 
ing  priCM  and  atlll  make  subiatantlal  pronta, 

Thli  la  our  atory,  We  hnve  laid  the  (nets 
before  the  American  public,  with  the  aid  of 
preas  and  radio,  It  Is  up  to  General  Motors 
to  disprove  our  farts  or  |»ny  th«  30  percent. 


{j  -n,  l  r    nK  T    H'ro) 


«  '■!■ 


! MARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

IN  'lUh  IKA.-:L  V...   i::.iivLi:lr.NTATlVES 
Mnndai/.  October  29.  1945 


^'        !-,'^NKI 


M- 


"-peaker.    under 


pel■nli6^;l  M  l 
remarks  n  u 
lowinc  .SI'  ■    ■; 


I  .*'  1   nie  to  extend  my 

!  !     '  n,  I  Insert  the  fol- 
'.        11  1  dplivcred  at  a  din- 

'■■'-■      ■'•■•■    ;:i    i.     .'  !    I  :    Cien.    Frank   T, 
H  ;.<  :.    Maviljwt:  Hotel,  on  Oc- 

tober I.i    1:14.) ; 

Mr.  Rankin.  M  1  ist  master.  I  plead 
guilty  to  most  ol  :i.c  charges  preferred,  and 
cspectalJy  to  the  one  that  I  seldom  attend 
a  dinner.  Howe-er.  the  provocation  has  been 
rather  great  tonight  for  me  to  break  over 
and  change  my  future  course  In  that  respect. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  old  fellow  down  at 
home  who  used  to  go  park  hlmisclf  In  the  amen 
corner  at  church,  listen  to  the  preacher's 
sermon  rather  carefully,  and  pick  It  to  pieces 
during  the  week  while  he  and  the  minister 
were  fishing  or  playing  golf.  One  day  the 
preacher  decided  to  quote  his  text  without 
reading  It.  He  told  where  to  find  It  and  said, 
"It  reads  thus: 

"The  Lord  fed  5  people  on  5,000  loaves  and 
2.000  fishes.' 

His  friend  laughed,  punched  the  man  next 
to  him  and  said.  "1  could  have  done  that.  " 
The  preacher  heard  him  and  became  rather 
disturbed. 

After  the  sermon,  he  buttonholed  this  fel- 
low and  said,  "What  was  It  that  fool  aald 
to  you  when  I  gave  out  my  text?"  He  said. 
"Fool  nothing;  do  you  know  what  you  said? 
You  said  the  Lord  fed  6  people  on  S.COO 
loaves  and  2.000  fishes"  The  preacher  al- 
most went  through  the  floor.  He  said,  "That 
was  a  terrible  mistake;  but  Ml  correct  it  next 
Sunday.    Just  watch  me  get  even  with  him." 

So  the  next  Sunday  the  old  fellow  was 
there  waiting  for  him.  The  preacher  wisely 
adjusted  hla  glaaaes.  reached  over  for  his 
Dlbte.  opened  .t.  and  read  his  text.  It  said, 
'The  Lord  fed  5.000  people  on  5  loaves  and 
2  flahes."  Ho  closed  his  book,  lad  It  down, 
looked  at  his  friend,  and  said,  "Could  you 
have  done  that?'  The  fellow  aald,  "Yes, 
I  believe  1  could"  "Well,"  the  preacher 
^ald,  'how  would  you  have  done  It?"  "Why," 
he  aald,  "on  what  you  had  left  over  last 
Sunday."       (Lauithter  | 

8o  \       'I  •  tonight  rather  eneour- 

agta  n^  r   this  won't  Ue  the  last 

Ume. 

I  juf.!  v...!.'   '  !  .  :;o  word  to  What  the 

tcnstmaaier  >      i    «  while  ago.    He  left  you 
all  out  on  a   iiiii".      II     '"  ,  1 
•ltd  of  the  crirtMnonle*( 
y  u  h      ■      luit  I  will  .  1.1  a  lip     > 

n\y   pi   '      '     .ra   in   V  i   wa«   pi 

one  o!    I     i  ast  wit;y  mdividuala  who  ever 


•erved  In  theJHouse  of  Repreientatlvct.  Ha 
uaad  to  tell  his  otte  on  himself.  He  said 
away  back  in  the  old  prewar,  pr«*Purd,  pre- 
Volstead  dava  when  he  was  praetlolng  law  at 
home,  they  hi  d  a  court  one  day  and  n  couplt 
of  visiting  lawyert  met  with  him  down  at 
the  only  hottl  In  town  and  played  poker 
until  about  4i|o'clo«k  the  next  n\iunlng.  N* 
said  there  wefp  no  nutomoblloa  in  those  days 
and  when  hr  titartrd  homv  ihore  was  nobody 
on  the  street  Mcopt  hitn,  and  he  said  It  wm  % 
Kood  thing  titcre  wasn't  anybody  e's?,  be> 
(uise  It  tooM  about  alL the  street  for  him 
to  Mvt  home  ^n. 

He  said  thit  he  ea'ed  off  his  shoes  at  the 
door  and  thought  he  would  slip  Into  bed 
without  waking  his  wife  up.  He  was  ]\»t 
tettllni  dowii  and  congrattilating  himself 
when  his  wlf*  awoke,  got  about  half  awake. 
She  had  a  Utile  dog  that  was  always  running 
around  over  ihe  house  and  jumping  up  on 
the  bed,  thajaofaa,  and  the  chairs,  and  she 
thought  he  ^s  that  llttlo  dog.  She  reached 
over  and  put  her  hand  on  his  head,  shook 
htm.  and  sal^,  "Get  out  of  here.  Fldo."  He 
eald.  "You  Ictiow.  1  Juat  did  have  prcaence 
of  mind  e)iough  to  lick  her  hand." 
(Laughter). 

You  may  need  that  tip  before  daylight. 

I  want  to  aasure  you  that  it  la  a  aad  pleas- 
ure for  me  to* come  here  tonight  imder  these 
clrcumstancel  to  bid  General  Hlnea  t>ood-by, 
after  njore  tl^an  20  years  of  service  together 
in  the  most;  difficult  work  connected  with 

this  GovernBient.  In  this  connection.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  agree  with  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson when:  he  said  that  there  are  three 
questions  to  be  asked  of  an  applicant  for 
public  omce:  "Is  he  honeat?  Is  he  quali- 
fied? Is  he  faithful?"  General  Hlnea  meas- 
ures up  to  tivit  standard.     (Applause.) 

I  have  no  teason  at  all  for  any  flattery.  I 
am  not  a  patronage  poUtlcan.  There  Is  not 
a  man  on  thfc  pay  roll  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration who  was  placed  there  by  my 
appointment.  I  have  not  tried  to  use  it  for 
my  own  Interest,  but  have  looked  to  the  best 
Interest  of  t|ie  veterans  themselves.  I  was 
placed  on  tht  Veterans'  Committee  the  day 
It  was  created,  and  for  the  last  15  years  I 
have  been  Its  chairman.  1  know  what  It 
means.  I  knew  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  disabled  men  that  General  Hlnes  has  had 
to  deal  with,  and  I  know  that  he  Is  not  only 
qualified,  but  I  will  say  that  no  man  In 
America  Is  b#ttcr  qualified  for  the  Job  than 
he  Is.      (Appliiuse.) 

He  has  been  faithful.  In  spite  of  all  the 
abuse  and  criticism  that  has  been  heaped 
upon  him,  I  oiin  truthfully  say  that  he  stands 
out  as  one  o^  the  most  conscientious  public 
servants  this  povernment  has  ever  had.  |  Ap- 
plause )  I 

His  Integrity  has  never  been  questioned  by 
any  honest.  Informed  man.  I  repeat  that: 
Ills  Intecrlty  Has  never  been  questioned  by  any 
honest,  infotiied  man. 

A  few  week!  ago  there  appeared  a  magazine 
article  written  by  a  man  whom  I  consider  a 
draft  dodger.  He  said  he  was  classified  as  a 
IV-A.  I  saldJ"What  is  that?"  "Oh."  he  said, 
"that  meant  1  was  engaged  In  some  essential 
work."  I  cnne  to  find  out  that  he  was  out 
writing  Just  lijch  alanderoiu  alulT  as  he  pub- 
luhed  on  th^  Vcterana'  Admlniatratlon  for 
home  consudipllon,  while  your  sons  were 
fighting  the  hi\ttlo  of  the  R?piibllc.  When  we 
brought  his  aiatcmcnts  and  hia  testimony  In 
and  Investlgaled  them,  we  found  them  to  b« 
not  only  conglomrratlons  of  f  aloe  hood  and 
tlona  but  often  quotations  from 
ko  didn't  know  what  they  wera 


misrepresent 
craay  men  w 
talking  abou 
Another  o 
munlat,  with 


e  of  theae  crltlca  was  a  Cjm- 
r.ii,nini,ni  record  a  yard  long, 
wph  iho  Dle4  (  le.  and  a  longer  one 

tluui  that  wltil  the  lui.    Yet  ,  stuff 

wa.-,  ;>.iiiialjeq  all  over  this  (  .  ituib 

the  lathera  nttd  mothers  of  the  aona  v.-.'io  wera 
being  taken  q^ue  uf  by  the  Veteiaut'  AdmlB- 
latrntlon. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECOKD 


A  IjGj 


The  Veterans'  Admlniatratlon  Is  the  larg- 
est organlentiun  of  Its  kln>l  on  earth.  Wo 
have  94  hdfp  •"'-  There  la  not  anctht-r 
hu.-ipltal  otgtt  m  the  world  that  i 

JMfs    V  •  tu    thme    charges    weie 

fit  I  I         i'  tnyp  f  lime  niul  nine 

aga:u  lu  i 
ber  I  allpi 
was  lookutg  for  me.    'i 

Who  I  was.    I  started  h  

where   they   kept   their  nd   I    went 

through  r  <  ire  huapitai.  I  had  )>i(  lu<(l 
tip  the  (li  and  th(>  hind  nui»e.     t  hi  v 

said,  'We  wuuiU  like  to  know  your  nrunc" 
I  said,  "My  name  is  Han  kin"  'Oh.  my 
g(X)dncaa,"  one  of  them  an  id,  "you  are  chn.i  • 

man  of  the  Vettraus'  Com -  aren't  you  > 

Hnve  you  seen  tht  man  e?"    I  aaid. 

"No;  I'm  looking  at  the  i  utpiial.  I'll  »co 
the  manager  when  I  get  through."  jLauith- 
ter  ) 

I  went  on  through  the  UlttiMB.  I  have 
been  In  enough  kitchens  to  know  .when  one 
Is  clean.  I  went  on  through  the  dining  ro'  m 
and  aat  down  and  ate  with  them.  I  j  . 
picked  up  the  plate  next  ti  me.  I  diuu  i 
let  them  bring  me  an  extra  one.  I  vent 
through  the  wards,  I  went  through  the 
clinic;  I  examined  the  medical  auppUes.  I 
made  the  beat  Inveatlgatlon  I  could,  and  I 
failed  to  find  any  of  the  horrible  conditions 
theae  two  propagandists  deacrlbed.  I  have 
gone  through  hospital  after  hospital,  and 
I  have  yet  to  find  any  of  the  conditions  that 

were  publicized  to  the  world  In  order  to  dis- 
credit the  Veterans'  Admlnliitratlon  and  to 
dlstuib  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  this  coun- 
try. I  aent  the  members  of  my  committee 
out  on  a  similar  expedition.  They  came 
back  with  the  same  report. 

Occasionally,  of  course,  they  would  find  a 
man  who  was  a  misfll.  We  had  some  doctors 
shoved  over  onto  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion that  we  hoped  to  get  rid  of.  And  we 
would  have  got  rid  of  them  If  General  Hlnes 
hadxemalned  as  head  of  the  Veteran.s'  Admin- 
istration. S-^me  of  them  the  Army  didn't 
want,  and  I  don't  blame  them,  and  some  of 
them  didn't  want  to  get  into  the  Army,  be- 
cause they  didn't  want  to  get  close  to  the 
firing  line.  So  we  have  had  them  to  contend 
with. 

Yet  with  all  that  there  Is  not  a  State  In- 
fane  hospital  In  a  single  State  of  this  Union 
that  begins  to  comp.ire  with  any  veterans' 
neurcpsychlp.trlc  or  mental  hospital  any- 
where in  the  whole  country.     ) Applause.) 

Now.  they  told  you  that  these  veterans 
were  abused.  I  know  one  fellow  who  said, 
"Here  Is  cne  who  T,ill  give  us  a  story.  H;  v.-lll 
tell  us  all  about  It, '  They  called  him  In.  and 
he  said.  "Yes.  I  will  tell  you.  There  are 
thlncs  golni?  on  here  In  this  hospital  that  ere 
terrible."  He  said.  "I  will  tell  ^cu  what  they 
do.  They  don't  let  It  out.  but  I  knew  It.  and 
Blnce  you  have  come  to  me  I  will  tell  you 
confidentially."  He  said.  "Thcv  tcke  patients 
In  and  give  them  hot  balhs.  They  atrip  th<>m 
and  put  them  down  In  the  tub  and  turn  tl.e 
hot  water  on  them  and  burn  them  to  death. 
They  keep  them  there  until  the  arc 
thorouchly  cooked,  and  then  they  allce  them 
up  and  serve  them  that  night  for  supper  " 

They  realtaed  then  that  the  poor  fellow  was 
hopelessly  Insane.  Yet.  stories  from  Ju»t 
such  aources  were  published  In  those  maja- 
•Ine  articles  and  apread  thrott|bout  the 
country. 

I  want  to  call  ycur  attention  to  the  differ- 
ence between  a  veterana'  hospital  and  a  Bute 
Insane  asylum.  When  a  veteran  beoomea 
mentally  deranged,  he  la  aent  to  a  veteraira' 
hospital,  where  he  Is  given  the  very  beat 
treatment,  and  whan  he  comea  (,ut  if  he  has 
recovered,  he  goes  back  into  hla  usual  umku- 
tlon.    I    know    numbsre   and    i  .    of 

Ihem  who  Br«»  ^-k  today  in  li.cu  usual 
avocatlotw.  w  nnd  making  an  honest 

livtUK,    an    huaarmuM   Uving.    and    are   re- 
apccud  in  tht  eOHMttBUy.    If  they  had  gun* 
XCI^App.- 


to  a  State  litsane  asylum,  the  chancea  ara 

tiiry  would  hnve  been  regarded  for  lift  aa 

taa  of  an  Insane  aaylum.  and  thart 

iv»  been  nn  ntmuephere  of  BtMpl«lon 

to  U»«N  m»n  are  being  taken 

itatrd    and   enabled    to   leattine 

•     usual    n\  it    any    audi 

un.      Two   ni  .    n,,,,,,  r    r-    -.  •  •      f. 

have  pn*ar  Ij  our  V' 

I'linle  elhOt  Uencuu  iiinra  Imi.  ih>i    ..i   \\\t 

head  of  tite  Vetrtana'  Adtnii.,  '     muI 

'  nea  of   1.  iM 

i         iijl  If  ihei  .r 

r«'(  iird  t»f  ita  kind  in  the  wrrld  that  will  com- 
)  luo  with  It.  Co  far  as  I  know  not  a  ainale 
p*  non  has  ever  anld  or  miniated  that  n  single 
(loilnr  of  Government  money  ever  atuck  tu 
General  Hinda'  hands      jApplnuae  ) 

Yet  when  he  t  etded  a  man, 

n»  you  :now.  w;  penltentlory 

!"t  stealing  the  medicine  nnd  the  blanketa 
I  rovided  for  the  disabled  eervicemen. 

Criticisms  have  bean  made— and  I  don't 
Kav  there  ara  not  some  Just  crltlclama,  be- 
cause these  have  t>««n  trying  tlmea  to  get 
doctors,  nursea,  and  other  employeea— but 
you  will  find  that  those  young  men  General 
Hlnes  has  helped  to  rehnbllitnte  In  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  United  States  will 
Blng  his  praises  long  after  he  has  gone  out 
of  his  present  position, 

I  am  saying  this  because  I  have  been  more 
Intimately  asaoclated  with  him,  perlMps, 
than  any  other  man  in  Congress,  bteaiue  I 

am  chairman  of  the  only  committee  In  either 
House  that  deals  exclusively  with  the  \et- 
erans  of  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  and 
that  Is  the  Committee  en  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation.  I  have  never  seen  the 
time  when  he  wks  not  more  than  willing  to 
go  on  foot  and  out  of  his  way  to  assist  and 
serve  the  servicemen   of  this  Nation. 

I  am  probably  taking  up  too  much  time, 
but  I  am  simply  telling  you  what  Is  In  my 
heart.  General  Hlnes"  successor,  General 
Bradley,  came  before  our  committee  the  other 
day  and  his  ditncultles  began  to  appear,  as 
Shakespeare  says.  "Not  aa  alngle  spies,  but  In 
battalions";  and  when  the  going  got  a  little 
tough.  I  said.  "Now,  remember.  General,  you 
have  only  been  through  a  war  up  to  now. 
You  have  a  good  deal  to  contend  with  from 
hero  on."     ) Laughter.) 

General  Bradley  Is  a  splendid  general,  a 
great  general,  a  great  man.  and  a  great  Amer- 
ican, and  he  Is  assuming  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult jobs  connected  with  this  Government 
when  he  undertakes  to  fill  the  place  now 
occupied  by  General  Hlnes. 

I  am  gotng  to  give  him  the  same  loyal 
support  I  have  given  General  Hlnca,  and  do 
my  best  to  help  him  succeed. 

Lot  me  say  to  our  friend,  the  representa- 
tive of  Panama,  who  >s  with  ua  tonight,  that 
I  e  In  Panama,    I  admire  your 

.iry  and  your  wonderful  ell- 
mule,  but  I  envy  you  l>ecause  ycu  are  taking 
as  our  Ambasaador  to  your  country  one  of 
the  ablest  men  In  America,  one  of  the  finest 
men  we  have,  and  one  of  the  most  conaclcn- 
til  \is  public  servants  I  have  ever  known— 
Ocnernl  Frank  T.  Hlnes.    ) Applause.) 

"An  old  man  traveling  en  a  lonely  highway 
Came  at  evening  cold  and  cray 
To  a  chasm  deep  and  datk  and  wide 
Thrutigh  which  there  flowed  a  sullen  tide. 

"The  old  man  crossed  In  the  twilight  dim 
For  the  sullen  stream  hnd  no  fear  for  him, 
Eut  he  turned  when  he  had  crossed  to  the 

other  side. 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

"  'Old  man,'  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 
'You  wastt  your  Btiength  in  )  >  here. 

'You've  crossed  the  chatm  dee;  .dt 

'Why  build  a  bridge  at  eventidev 

"The  ^u'ldrr  lifted  Ws  old  gray  head. 
(1     (I  iMind  In  the  pnth  I've  trod,'  he  aald, 
•Tlw  lay 

'A  ^  jHM  this  way, 


••Thla  ry---< 
To  Ih 
•Ma  U> 
*Oo(MI 
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IN  THI  HOUSI  OP  REPRHENTATIVtS 
Monday,  Octobrr  29,  194S 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
CRD.  1  include  a  letter  from  »n  Army  lieu- 
tenant now  serving  in  Bavaria.  The  let- 
ter contains  a  lot  of  food  for  thought, 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  widely  read: 

Ocraani  10  1045. 
Hon.  0.  C.  FrsKCT. 

Houte  0/  Rrpri  v 

I   D.  C. 

DtAR  Sia;  First,  let  mo  niukc  clear  who  I  ara 
and  my  interest  in  writing  to  you.  I  am  a 
long-time  citizen  of  Uvalde.  Uvalde  County, 
Tex.,  and  am  currently  commanding  a  line 
company  of  an  engineer  combat  battalion 
located  in  acuthern  Bavaria.  Due  to  the  facu 
that  my  point  ecore  la  lew.  that  my  business 
opportunity  In  Uvalde  Is  bflhg  lost  to  me 
because  of  my  absence,  that  I  have  a  wife  I 
have  not  seen  In  over  a  year,  and  that  I  am  a 
civilian  at  heart,  I.  like  a  few  million  others, 
am  extremely  anxioua  to  get  home  and  out 
of  the  Army.  Because  of  these  facts  I  feel 
the  necessity  of  calling  attention  to  one  civil- 
ian soldier's  attitude  on  cerlala  current  ques- 
tions. I  am  sure  the  Congressman  has 
studied  all  of  these  matters  carefully,  but  as 
a  member  of  the  constituency  it  is  my  duty, 
as  well  as  my  privilege,  to  express  my  view- 
points to  the  duly  elected  Representative. 

I  am  not  at  liberty  to  criticize  the  Army 
for  many  of  the  things  that  It  has  done  that 
has  indicated  Inefllclency  and  waste,  but  I 
am  at  liberty  to  say  th  'hat  the  fight- 

ing Is  Just  over  Is  no  >  castigate  and 

rend?r  impotent  our  Army.  I  believe  we 
should  leave  no  atone  unturned  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  world  and  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  all  men'a  effort*  for  peace,  but  I  am  cer- 
tain in  my  own  mind  that  m  time  there  w'll 
again   i  nn   the  earth.    The  attitude 

of  all  t  u»  thr.l  I  have  met  la  ruch  that 

they  do  net  regard  war  with  the  great  dla- 
taato  with  which  it  is  favored  In  Texaa.  We 
must  never  be  misled  to  believe  that  all 
hatchets  are  burled  and  wa  are  all  good 
frleuda  from  now  on.  Treaties  nre  made  to  be 
broken  and  whenever  nn  i  'e,  real  nr 

fancied,  can  be  gnlnrd  all  nne  an>'ee- 

mtnta  will  be  forgotten.    I  ihat  la  the 

avtrage  Europaan'a  way  ci  :ig  and  we 

can  prolong  the  perlcd  of  ;  ly  ao  long 

Ri  we  mfeke  It  a  dec  '<-''  'i:  ..^,\,.i,^age  to  dis- 
turb tne  peace.  re,  occupation  nf 
con  ntoMsary  and 
all  <  .<  to  understand 
wo  wi.:  I  ibreatenlng  the 
penc?.  1  gtiage  understood 
ao  we  must  maintain  the  furoe. 

Ft"  •• ally,  and  I  am  no  exception,  moat 

An.  are   animus   to  gat   away   from 

rver>iiuhtt«  that  u  ureht  of  war  and 

to  f»et   all  of  otir   ;  '"k   home;    but  we 

Mol   loae  sight   >  is   In- 

..     1  rtnlire  It  1^  .      .    1   tl»l»-g 
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■>!) 


.^^]'!  ,N1M  \  ■;■(  I  TlP'l  «■•  >\ 


>  I, 


SIGNAL  RECORl 


to  (1  *>Mt  our  UwHMiktre  mxint 

•M   ih*    iru.'    •  nntf   iMMl    U* 

tTfWB  th*  fatiil  of  lotlnf  «ll  vt^ 

fo\i«ht  for  If  u««>  iirMft  )•  nieiiiry  to  niiiin> 
Ulii  OUT  Army,  thoutth  tf  nil  th»  p«op)«  knew 
Um  QMd  tor  •  lame  Army  1  duubi  that  It 
would  b«  ntcrasAty.  then  iha  drau  muai  b* 
contlnuad  m  cU  ci  hu.  Tta*  oo»t  of  wur  uevtr 
cau  be  vqu  ittd  to  all  luillvldunU 

but  all  HI'  iiia!i  ^hou'd  be  given 

the  opportunity  to  contribute  at  leaac  a  por- 
tion of  their  Bhare.  and  the  draft  Is  one 
way  of  encouraging  stime  of  the  mo^'e  reluc- 
tant. AH  of  us  who  have  fought  the  enemy 
on  the  field  of  batlle  feel  that  it  Is  now  time 
for  others  who  were  n-  ..  <d  upon  for  so 
Kreai  a  contribution  to  vartl  and  carry 

some  cf  the  not  so  great  buiden. 

Another  matter  that  has  given  me  con- 
sJUernble  food  for  thought  Is  the  attitudes 
n(  Americana  themselves  toward  the  prlncl- 
pJes  of  democracy.  In  my  numerous  talks 
with  soldiers  from  all  parts  of  the  ccuntxy 
I  have  been  lUBaaed  to  And  a  very  predomi- 
nant If.i:  .uir  ■:■'■:.-!!  -AKi'  b'-'  ->i!T;e  definl- 
Ticns  1-  -^  <.  , I. ..■,::.  A  :■..,::. IX  .i.difT.^rciice 
•  I  ':<'  privileges  and  obligations  of  demcc- 
;..:  \  .<  !■  und  on  every  side.  If  such  is  a  true 
plcu-  'i.en  the  w.-\y  of  life  that  I  hold 
dear  .uni  I  '.m  ■'■.-r-  f.yv-  C^rirrfssrr.an  ho^ds 
dear   :  -  fi,.i..:  >■    ^  I   n.         ■    k.:.  -v  what 

>j,:.  it  <:  .!•  about  such  a  condrvion.  but 
-  ::  .-  !■•••:.  i  Should  be  us4?d  to  arouse 
enough  interest  in  our  way  of  government 
to  Kfo  that  It  IS  preserved.  The  disgraceful 
lah<  I  !.t:  Kt's  now  pwcepli^g  the  country  con- 
v.r.  t'  n.;'  that  both  capital  and  labor  need 
!  •!.  .tijt.'i  indoctrination  m  the  democratic 
pr:M  ;.;ts  ;  jvmg  laid  down  In  the  greatest 
of  ..:  b  >o  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
I'' ,  I'j'fl  Stutes. 

Ptrsonally.  I  have  appreciated  the  man- 
:  !'r  j:.  which  the  Congressman  has  repre- 
.senieU  the  constituency,  and  for  a  continua- 
tion of  such  representation  my  support  Is 
.i:\».^vs   :.-.  .iilable. 

A        !   ir.y  comments  are  my  own  and  arc 
In  no  way  Intended  to  have  any  connection 
to  my  position  In  the  Army. 
Sincerely  yours. 


First  Lieutenant,  CE. 


Ameiican   Policy  on   Palesline 

EXTENSION   OF  Rt^'APKS 

<  f 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

o;    PL  nnsy:  >  in;  \ 
IN   TILF   HOUc-E  Oi-    REPRE^KN  F ATU  lo 

Mr.  EBERHARTER  Mi-  Spr  tk-r. 
under  iea\>>  m  txt^T.d  my  icniark-  :n 
?ht'  Record,  I  inciudt'  ri>^  loilowint:  tt-'X' 
o;  monvnranduni  -ubmittt'd  by  il\o  Ai;:'?;- 
iciin  Z;otii-L  E:nt;:vt\'iCy  Counc';i  to  ;i".e 
Siato  Dt^partnuT-.!  on  the  ccca.sion  cf  tiif 
ir.feting  ot  Dv  Abba  HiUel  Silver  and 
Dr  Stephen  S  \V;?e  with  Soci'otary  James 
F   Byrne:     Ovtciber  23    1945: 

1  The  «"'Xih,i;ii;t-  i  -  r  irrr.<pv"r.dp!;re  b-^ - 
tweer.  Prr.^idor-;'  Ki  .>e'.e;:  .u.d  K;u.;  ■.bn-p..'ai} 
wh.ch  h:<-  :;i--A  l:ef::  -^  itii-  puu:..  ;i;.d  the 
-tatemei.-  !v  tlir  :<>'.•: f^iry  ff  St.ite  nt  Cc- 
t.:b«:T  18  :.i.se  ;>bue>  .  t  f !.iMdrtint'iu.iI  .;:;- 
por-.nn.c  ::•;  rr.;ard':o  'he  implenientat;.  ■:;  ,f 
An:er:i-an  jhi;:,-;,  a.i  Pu'.estuie,  Viewea  i:;  the 
lijClit  >ii"  T^.e  uiu-qr, .vi::i!l  ar.d  tirrii^y  t>iab- 
lished  pi  '.iov  ri"  tlu'  Ani.enc.4n  Guvoriiir.eii' 
and  pecpie  a.*  Pxpre.--.-ed  :n  ;i  lo:;^  series  ■.  t 
publu-  ai.d  auth(.rir.invt'  <v. '-  .tiul  pruru'Ui-ce- 
:ne:i:s  th.,t  Jt:rernt:::'  .u  d  c^  ■M-f.-poiiaoiue, 
'■'.     i.s    subiu;*  :eU,    Ciil    I^  r    ;.;:;;i,\:;.iie    cia;.- 


a   In  March   1019  Prenldtont  Witoon,  Who 
iy  asanrinted  with  the  taroanM  oX 

ir  Declsmtion    *t»»iMl  thitt; 
Ihe  Allied  n  •  »%  ton- 

cvurence  of  o>i  .  •    p*».  W» 

ftgrwd  that  i      •  l   be  laid  th« 

foundations  oi  ..  .  »  *.,-,.  i  ,  ...;nonw»alth." 

Bv*ry  President  since  that  dau  has  giren 
his  support  to  the  Jewish  National  Boom  ob- 
jective Moat  recentiv  in  stafmtnf  iMuad 
by  Prealdent  Roo^  ^  October  15.  1944, 

and  March  18.  19  la  to  say.  almost 

contemporaneously  wuli  his  ci  rrespondence 
with  King  Ibn-Saud.  the  late  President  ex- 
prc»ed  bis  support  for  ti.e  establishment  of 
Palestine  as  a  Jewish  Commouw«Alth.  In 
addition  to  these  pronotinccBMnto  by  the 
heads  of  the  e::ecutive  branch  of  the  Covern- 
ment,  the  dcsirps  of  the  American  people  as 
to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  Ptdesttne  have 
been  repeatedly  expressed  in  the  cleartai  poa- 
sible  fashion. 

On  two  occasions.  In  1941  and  1»45,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  both  Howes  of  Con- 
gress Joined  in  a  declaration  favoring  the 
establishment  of  Palestine  as  a  Jewish  com- 
monwealth. A  similar  declaration  was  made 
on  July  4.  1945.  by  the  governors  of  40  cut 
of  the  48  States  of  the  Union.  Further,  tbe 
legislatures  of  33  States,  representing  85  per- 
ctnt  of  the  populaiion  of  the  United  States, 
h.avc  recently  gone  on  record  in  favor  cf  the 
Zionist  objective.  In  the  summer  of  1944  the 
national  conventions  of  t>oth  major  political 
parties  adopted  declarations  favoring  the 
opening  of  Palestine  to  unrestricted  Jew;sh 
immigration  and  colonization  and,  hi  the 
words  of  the  D?mocratic  platform,  "such  a 
policy  as  to  result  In  the  establishment  there 
of  a  free  and  democratic  Jewish  common- 
wealth "  The  late  Pre.«ldent  Roosevelt,  as 
well  as  Piesident  Truman,  were  elected  on 
that  platform.  It  must  be  recalled  finally 
that  our  Goveinment  s  support  of  the  Jewish 
national  heme  is  recorded  legislatively  in  t*'o 
acts  forming  part  of  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  namely,  the  Joint  resolution  <No.  73 1 
unanimously  adopted  in  1922  by  the  Sixty- 
seventh  Congress  of  the  United  States:  and 
the  United  States-British  Convention  on 
Palestine,  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  Febru- 
ary 20.  1925,  and  proclaimed  in  December  ol 
that  year. 

3.  The  policy  therefore  to  which  otnr  Gov- 
ernment and  people  stand  deeply  committed 
Is  clear  and  unmistakable.  Of  this  fact,  hcrw- 
ever.  neither  the  letter  of  President  Roose- 
velt nor  the  statement  of  Secretary  Byrnes 
lake  any  cognizance  whatever.  It  Is  true 
that  In  neither  Instance  Is  the  traditional 
American  position  In  fact  repudiated.  Never- 
theless, it  is  deeply  disturbing  that  it  should 
not  have  been  found  necessary  to  make  af- 
ijrmatively  clear  that  American  policy  on 
Palestine  has  already  been  established  by  the 
public  pronouncements  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  Swires  and  otherwise — a  policy 
.vhich  is  rriri;ated  upon  the  right  of  the 
Jewish  people  tu  rebuild  their  national  home 
through  free  immigration  and  the  close  set- 
tlement of  Jews  on  the  laud.  That  omis- 
sion can  only  lead,  and  has  alre.idy  led,  to 
.-erious  doubts  a;;a   misunderstandings. 

It  U  no'  cr!:rp;va  nle  tiia''  ^hf  law-  of  the 
land.  'I'le  'xCl  i>f  i:;e  .A!?;er;'-.;!:  Lii^iiple,  and 
the  rene;,'. *eu  jnedces  ol  ine  heads  of  cur 
acirn.r.is::  ai;'  r.  publicly  made,  ,-hould  thus 
''•e  d.>:>'t:.i; rtf :!  i:i  oSicial  correspondence.  The 
;~-.r  d  .-^  i.^td  b:.  the  publication  of  this  cor- 
ie>-"i  I  (■•:.<  e  ciiran  •  be  ignored  and  places 
i;;.;  :.  ur  Cicv.rrnh  iit  the  responsibility  of 
iudicatina  ;:  c't:ir  .  :.d  precise  terms  whether 
r.-  !;nt  ir  abides:  b-  and  proposes  to  act  In 
acct'.riar.ce  with,  'l.e  policy  so  long  and  firmly 

4    Pi'esider.v  R,"~>e^e\'  >  '.•^'•e--  refers  to  as- 

g;.-..;:..-es  pre\  L..  li^lv  giver,  i  K.iig  Ibn-Saud 
:  etii.d;;;::  ihe  .ii'..;uae  ^1  :..e  Ld'iitfHi  States 
vd.:.  r-:-uc.  '  to  the  question  v.  P.i.-^tine. 
I  i.e  e.\a.  :  nature  oi'  these  assurances  is  not 
ci.  vi   -^ed,    b;.i    it    IS    respectfully    submitted 


Ihit  whatwtrl  Ihflr  t»nor.  th^r  ^ 
b«  valid   It  lAonalstent   with   the   (...-.,, 
stated  iibjectl^a  of  Amerimn  policy  or  wUh 
the  terms  oi  ih*  Pnlestlne  Mandat*. 

a.  At  the  sain*  tune,  it  ka  dteply  to  b*  r»- 
greltrd  that  Prfald«nt  Rooaevtlt's  letter,  while 
•saurtng  King  jbn-Saud  that  no  action  would 
b«  taken  by  Jour  Government  thai  might 
prove  heatlle  ko  the  Arab  people,  failed  to 
point  out  thai  the  i^Jllcy  of  the  Jewish  Na- 
tional Home,  f*ivlsaglnp  as  it  doer,  free  Jewish 
trnmlRration  l»to  Palestine  and  che  ultimate 
establishment  there  of  a  dtmpcratlr  com- 
monwealth uader  the  auaptCM  cf  a  Jewish 
majority,  coufc  not  be  conceived  as  hostile 
to  the  Arab  pfcople.  The  desire  of  the  Jews 
to  live  In  frletid'ihip  and  good  nelgborllness 
with  the  Arall  countries  and  with  the  Arab 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  is  well  known,  and 
neither  Jewclsh  aspirations  in  Palestine  nor 
the  declared  policy  of  this  country  In  sup- 
port thereof,  nor  yet  the  conduct  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  Palestine  resulting  In  great 
good  to  the  Alrabs  can  be  construed  as  hos- 
tile to  them.   ' 

6  The  occsislon  will  be  taken  separately 
to  d»al  In  de^il  with  the  contents  of  King 
lbn-Saud"s  letter  and  with  the  Arab  claim  to 
Palestine,  a  tnatter  which  had  been  con- 
sidered fully  »iy  the  Allied  Nations  in  connec- 
tion with  the lerrltorlal  settlements  made  at 
the  end  of  wirld  War  I  and  the  isstiance  of 
the  Balfour  Declaration  and  the  Mandate 
for  Palestine  It  is  doubly  regrettable  that 
the  reply  sent*  by  President  Roosevelt  to  that 
communlcaticBi  failed  to  repudiate  Its  base- 
less attacks  a<d  its  vilifications  of  the  Jewish 
people.  It  is  painful  to  observe  that  such 
calumnies  as  ithat  the  Arabs  have  reason  to 
fear  "a  series  of  massacres"  at  the  hands  of 
the  Zion-sts^.  tJhat  the  latter  "are  preparing  to 
ceate  a  form  of  Nazi -Fascism"  and  that  It  is 
the  intention  to  "do  away  with  '  tlie  Inhabit- 
ants of  Arab"  cotmtries.  should  have  been 
allowed  to  sttind  unchallenged  by  one  who 
knew  how  fa>!c  those  statements  are.  • 

7.  It  is  sufBfient  to  say  here  with  ret^ard  to 
King  ibn-SauH's  letter  that  the  Arabs  have 
neither  legal  nor  moral  title  to  the  sov- 
ereignty over"  Palestine.  While  they  con- 
quered the  coiintry  over  1.300  years  ago.  Arab 
rule  ceased  aa(  early  as  1071.  Throughout  the 
centuries  the  role  of  the  Arabs  in  Palestine 
has  not  been  creative  but  destructive.  In  the 
eroded,  poverty-stricken  and  disease-ridden 
country  which  within  the  last  few  decades 
the  Jewish  pjtople  set  out  to  reclaim.  It  ima 
difDcult  to  recognize  the  land  of  milk  and 
honey  descrthfed  in  the  Bible.  In  the  20  years 
between  the  two  World  Wars  the  Jews  have 
done  mi:ch  t»  repair  the  ravages  of  the  pre- 
vious 1300.  "Wiey  have  conquered  deserts  and 
swamps,  revived  agriculture  and  industry  und 
established  In  Palestine  a  sturdy,  self-reliant 
commiwiity.  The  Pan-Arab  claim  to  Palestine 
is  an  attempt  to  add  yet  another  to  the  im- 
mense, but  ffcr  the  most  part  thinly  popu- 
lated and  unfaeveloped  territories  of  the  in- 
dependent Arab  states.  This  expansionist 
appetite  has  recently  manlfected  itself  also 
in  the  demantls  put  forward  by  the  Arabs  for 
Eritrea,  the  3udan.  and  Cyrenaica. 

The  great  ifiass  of  the  people  in  the  various 
Arab  states  are  kept  down  in  ignorance  and 
fanaticism,  tti  dirt  and  wretchedness  by  a 
ruling  class  ^hich  shows  little  or  no  interest 
in  the  improvement  of  their  miserable  lot. 
As  regards  the  ethnic  claims,  about  75  per- 
cent of  the  ^abic-speaking  people  In  Pales- 
tine today  are  themselves  recent  Immigrants 
or  the  descendants  of  persons  who  emigrated, 
to  Palestine  Ln  comparatively  recent  times. 
If  Palestine  vists  as  a  separate  concept.  It  is 
because  of  its  immemorial  association  with 
the  Jews  and  Jewish  history.  At  no  time  was 
there  a  Palastine  Arab  state.  It  was  the 
Jewish  people  which  produced  in  Palestine 
the  civilization  and  religious  culture  which, 
along  with  tHat  of  Greece,  molded  the  civili- 
zation and  the  spiritual  life  of  the  whole 
western  worljl. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  UECOUD 


(ictUwl  to  protHt  •f»lMt 


1.  U^gf        * 
a  p  uc;d 

to  the  V .  I 

In  the  oil  .       1 ,  r  : 

own  Coverniv  one   of   th»   priiKH  id 

Allied  ond  A— ^'v....*.d  PoWtrs  in  the  r.iftt 
Wor.d  War  M  wtll  n>  by  virtue  ol  the  United 
BtatM-Britlth  convention  above-mentioned. 
to  participate  in  the  future  dUpoaltlon  of 
Palestine  is  <  unquestioned.    The 

right  of  the  .  l)!e  to  be  consuUid 

la  likewise  cle.ir  and  uiiccnlable  and  is  legally 
*  confirmed  by  ''^^  ^  r-ngue  of  Nations  mandate 
wh'ch,  m  rec  :  the  right  of  the  Jewish 

pci-ple  to  rec'  e  their  national  home  in 

Pnlcsllnc.  au'  '.  also  the  recognition  of 

the  Jewish  Agciicy  for  P.^.lestine  as  repre- 
tentinj  the  interest  of  all  Jews  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  national  home.  The  Arab 
sutes  are  in  this  matter  without  legal  stand- 
ing of  any  kind  and  we  submit  that  their 
attitude  in  recent  years  is  certainly  far  from 
giving  them  a  moral  voice  in  this  issue. 

9.  We  feel  constrained,  at  the  same  time, 
to  make  a  frank  statcm.ent  of  our  views  with 
regard  to  the  course  of  action  pursued  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
the  State  Department  in  particular,  over  a 
p?riod  of  years.  Despite  the  unbroken  chain 
of  pro-Zionist  acts,  promises,  and  pronounce- 
menu  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  policy 
tlicy  express  has  not  been  translated  into 
action.  On  the  contrary,  numerous  acts 
end  omissions  have  emboldened  the  Arab 
leaders  to  allege  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment was.  In  fact,  withholding  Its  support 
from  the  Zionist  cause,  and  that  the  pro- 
nouncements made  here  from  time  to  time 
were  meant  for  home  consumption.  We  have 
consistently  disregarded  these  allegations  as 
\mwarranted  asper.'^ions  upon  the  good  faith 
and  political  Integrity  of  cur  Government. 

10.  We  are  now  compelled  to  review   the 
situation  in  the  light  of  the  recent  corre- 
spondence.   We  mvst  recall  that  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  the  Government  took  no  effective 
action  to  protect  the  Interests  cf  the  Jewish 
national  home,  at  the  time  of  the  issuance 
of  the  British  white  paper  in  19S9.  or  to  rec- 
tify that  wrong  in  the  years  which  followed. 
The  Government  did   not   energetically   in- 
tervene even  when  opening  the  doors  of  Pal- 
estine became  an  urgent  humanitarian  ne- 
cessity because  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  cf 
the  Jews  cf  Europe.    It  appears  fiuther  that 
our  Government  failed  to  advise  its  repre- 
sentatives abroad,  particularly   in  the  Near 
East,  that  it  was  definitely  committed  to  the 
policy  of  the  Jewish  national  home  and  to 
instruct  them  to  be  guided  accordingly.    The 
State  Drpartment  has  on  various  occasions 
aopolnted  to  poslticns  of  importance  in  the 
Near  East   persons  known   Rz  avowed  oppo- 
nents of  this  policy  and  has  had  to  rely  in 
turn   upon   reports  and   advices   emanating 
from  them.    On  two  occasions  the  executive 
branch  exerted  its  Influence  to  prevent  the 
adoption  by  Congress  of  a  resolution  reafBrm- 
inR  the  trrdltlonal  American  policy  on  this 
subject.      Above    all,    our    Government    has 
failed  to  utilize  the  fluid  political  conditions 
created  by  the  war  and  the  process  of  po- 
litical     reorientation      and      reorganization 
under  way  in  the  Near  East,  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  the  status  of  the  Jewish  national 
home  in  the  context  of  its  Near  East  policies. 
11.  On  the  other  hand,  our  country  has 
given  generous  support  to  Arab  aspirations. 
It  was  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  in- 
dependence of   Syria  and   Lebanon.     It   has 
encouraged  Arab  States  to  make  last-minute 
declarations  of  war  against  Germany  on  the 
eve  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  assur- 
ing them  places  of  honor  among  the  United 
Nations,    irrespective    of    their    war    records. 
Nor  has  it  withheld   Its   support   from   the 
Arab  League  despite  the  fact  that  the  League  ' 
has  declared  its  opposition  to  Jewish  aspira- 
tions and  has  proclaimed  the  liquidation  of 
the   Jewish   National  Home   as   one   oi   lU 
major  objectives. 


13  The  on*  iratlfylni  poatUvt  iv' 
l.uim  to  Falcttm*  haa  been  Pr«alo> 
aMMUl  NOMI  raqueet  to  Prime  Miuutvi  Au- 
lee.  the  outcome  ot  which,  however.  t«  stlU 
11.    We  take  grateful  i  t  the 

lit  of  8er'-«--v  i».. ..f"  ,  that 

1  e.i    to     :  litto 

i  iiic  Bur- 

and  can 
'  iwttli,  htul  ihttl  Buch  Im- 

1  'I   affect    the   basic    situ- 

ation in   Palestine.     Ihe  basic  situation   is 
in   fact   that   established    by   the   Mandate, 
which  calls  for  the  fnciUtating  of  the  im- 
migration of  Jews  Into  Palestine  and  their 
close  settlement  on  the  land.     We  thcrclore 
earnestly    hope    that   our   Government    will 
continue  to  press  for  the  immediate  admis- 
sion  of    100.000   Jews   from   Europe   in    line 
with  President  Truman's  request.     But  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  is  silent  regaid- 
Ing  the  attitude  of  the  Government  in  re- 
lation to  the  basic  situation.     The  only  light 
which   It  sheds  on  that  is3ue — which  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  matter — is  the  statement 
that  "it  would  be  the  policy  of  this  Gov- 
ernment   not    to    reach    flnal    conclusions 
without  a  full  consultation  with  Jewish  and 
Arab  leaders."     This  Is  a  point  of  procedure 
rather  than   a  definition   of   policy.     More- 
over, the  statement  indicates  an   Intention 
to  wait  until  any  proposals  emerge,  rather 
than  to  act  on  Its  own  initiative  in  conform- 
ity with  established  American  policy. 

13.  The  point  has  now  been  reached,  at 
which  ambicuity  and  delay  are  no  longer 
feasible.  Millions  of  American  citizens,  who 
have  a  strong  moral  and  humanitarian  In- 
terest in  this  problem,  look  to  the  Adminis- 
tration for  immediate  and  forthright  ac- 
tion, which  will  once  and  for  all  dispel  any 
possible  uncertainty  regarding  Its  present  po- 
sition and  future  Intentions.  We  cannot 
believe  that  the  menacing  words  of  the 
spokesmen  of  countries  which  did  not  lift  a 
finger  In  their  own  defense  during  the  war 
and  which  were,  indeed,  either  actively  or 
passively  hostile  to  the  democracies,  should 
be  allowed  to  deflect  our  country  from  a  Just 
course  of  action.  The  request  is  mad?  on 
behalf  of  masses  of  suffering  humanity  who 
cannot  wait.  It  would  be  cruel  to  deny  their 
last  hope  for  individual  and  national  re- 
hibiUtatlont  but  It  would  be  the  very  re- 
finement of  cruelty  to  keep  them  further 
in  suspense,  or  to  feed  them  with  promises 
which  turn  to  ashes  in  their  mouth. 
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Compulsory  Peacetime  Military  TrcJning 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  20.  1945 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a 
recent  broadcast  on  the  subject  of  com- 
pulsory peacetime  military  training  over 
radio  stations  WMAM.  Marinette-Me- 
nominee; WDBC,  Escanaba,  and  VVSOO, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.: 

SHALL    WE    HAVE    CO'TPULSOHT    Mn-ITAHT 

TR.MNINC? 

President  Truman  stirred  up  a  mild  hor- 
nets' nest  down  here  in  Washington  with 
his  speech  to  Congress  last  Tuesday  advocat- 
ing compulsory  training  of  our  youth  be- 
tween the  ages  cf  17  and  20.  Naturally,  it 
Is  a  very  conircversial  subject  and  there  Is 
a  great  diversity  of  opinion  down  here  as 


'     -t  -    r,f  hU  pirpoul 

.'>   »t  «  Ml  bo  "IPOrtied  nut,  It 
atfoptcd  by  Ui  <  .,,. 

suits  to  be  ol'  .         \  ,iy, 

Mr.  Trumnn   i  >i   the  nu«t  pl«u»ible 

arguments  for  ...o  [>,x  i>oiinl  toxit  tnont  Mem- 
bers are  anxlou«  to  lenrn  the  reaction  from 
the  folks  t>ack  home  after  the  subject  has 
Jelled  In  their  mindu  for  wome  time  and  a 
m'  dered  ai  'vil  opinion  re- 

flev  corrcep^  :;h   their  Con- 

gr.^ssman.  Hasty  opinions  are  usually  of 
doubtful  value,  but  after  the  matter  has  been 
commented  upon  in  the  press  and  over  the 
radio  and  possibly  over  various  public  forums 
of  the  air.  it  is  likely  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  receive  conr.;deraBle  and  varied 
opinions  on  th(?  subject. 

Certain  It  Is  that,  to  say  the  least,  many 
Members  of  Congress — myself  included — are 
not  overenthuslastic  on  the  president's  pro- 
gram iior  weie  we  too  much  impressed  by 
his  speech.  That  was  best  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  about  the  only  applause  the 
President  received  during  the  speech  was 
wh?n  he  referred  to  the  splendid  accom- 
plishments of  our  armed  forces  In  winning 
the  past  war. 

It  seemed  to  many  of  us  that  the  Presi- 
dent drew  a  very  narrow  line  of  distinction 
when  he  said  that  hi*  proposed  compulsory- 
training  program  was  not  conscription.  II 
you  will  recall,  he  claimed  that  the  differ- 
ence was  found  in  the  fact  that  conscrip- 
tion means  enrollment  In  the  armed  forces, 
whereas  under  his  compulsory-training  pro- 
gram the  young  men  wou'.d  not  actually  be 
in  the  armed  forces  but  rather  would  be  a 
citizen  group  in  training.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  thoce  who  are  physically  fit 
would  be  trained  in  Army  cnmps;  they  would 
be  in  uniform:  they  would  be  away  from 
home:  they  would  be  under  Army  discipline 
and  instruction,  and  all  of  this  would  be 
done  by  compulsion.  There  would  be  no 
escaping  the  training  program  by  anyone  ex- 
cept those  completely  physically  disabled. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  rote  by  any  other  name 
would  be  Just  as  sweet:  likewise  a  dande- 
lion by  any  other  name  would  be  just  as 
bitter. 

Now.  I  want  to  look  backward  into  hlstcry 
a  little  bit.  I  remember  when  the  Selective 
Ssrvice  Act  firft  came  before  the  Congress — 
and.  Incidentally.  I  voted  against  it.  At  that 
time  we  were  tcld  exactly  the  same  thing 
that  Truman  said  last  Tuesday  namely\ 
that  these  boys  were  going  into  training 
only — not  getting  ready  to  fight  anyone,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  a  1-year  proposition,  at 
the  end  of  which  they  would  be  free  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  farms,  and  work 
benches,  and  all  after  being  presumed  to  be 
benefited  by  such  training  in  exactly  the 
same  measure  as  the  President  propcred  !a?t 
Tuesday,  namely,  that  they  would  under- 
stand how  to  use  modern  arms:  that  they 
would  be  benefited  physically,  morally,  and 
intellectually  as  well,  and  that  they  would 
have  an  opportunity,  perhaps,  to  learn  a 
trade  at  Uncle  Sam's  expense.  Well,  we 
know  what  happened  then. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  President  Roosevelt 
came  back  to  Congress  again  and  demanded 
that  we  forget  our  previous  promises  and 
that  v.-e  not  only  keep  these  boys  in  the 
Army  for  further  training,  but  then  went 
on  to  say  that  if  we  break  up  the  team, 
wherexwould  we  be  in  the  eventuality  of  war? 
Well.  I  voted  against  that  extension,  too.  be- 
cause I  felt  it  was  brcal:ing  faith  with  the 
boys  and  making  liars  cut  of  Members  of 
Con;3ress.  We  now  know  In  retrospect  that 
what  we  needed  then.  Just  jis  we  need  right 
now.  is  more  candor  from  the  White  House  In 
letting  the  American  people  know  what  our 
foreign  policy  Is:  wherein  the  danger,  if  any, 
lies  end  into  what  dangers  otir  foreign  policy 
may  be  feadlng  us.  Let  us  look  nt  the  first 
point  I  have  jtist  made.    A  year  ultcr  thl* 
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rM;.i..i.5.,ry-tralnlng  program  goes  Into  ef- 
fect— If  It  dops — we  may  well  iissume.  becaujip 
'.'  :s  specifically  stated  In  the  Truman  prc- 
p.  .s.i.  that  these  boys  wUl  b--  :.-,i'.i.<rl  ;n  i:ir-e 
umia.  that  we  will  again  »<;■<.•  ci.rr.b  i'  tcin.s 
formed,  and  will  we  then  be  told  t;.j:.  At-  t!.i:e 
not  bieaJc  up  the  •. ..  i'  ir-.-"' 

Fui Lhermure.   li    I    '■■''-■■  :-  .1  .i-i    U>'   n'.a: '*  :• 
C'irrfcUy,  these  boys  wiU   not  go   mtu   this 
training   program    In    any    large   groups,    but 
mlher.   as  the  President  said   hlmBclf,   they 
will   go    into   the    Uainini?   service   on    their 
elght«enth  birthday,  or  whenever  they  have 
completed   their  hlgh-Bchool   course,  wh.ch- 
ever  cumes  the  later;  so  that  we  can  expect 
thes«   buys   lu   be   moving   Into   the   training 
groujis  at  sprismodic  lntervals,.and  it  seems  to 
m«  that  it  Lb  going  to  take  a  cleverly  devised 
mechanism  to  work  out  the  systcia  so  that 
they  will  be  activated  to  fit  Into  the  team 
at   proper    Intervals.        Now    this   brings   up 
another  point  with  reference  to  his  delinea- 
tion between  compulsor}  training  and  con- 
scription.     His  proposal  provides  that  after 
thct?  lads  have  received  a  years  training  they 
w!!l      hen    be    placed    in    a    first-line   reserve 
r   .'     ft  p>erlod  of  6  years,  subject  to  recall  at 
,,r  '.    •..,■■  :   r  retresner  training,  and  then  in 
<      ..;.::.    reserve   to  be  called  up  to  the 
(.::-,    later    If    it    sh' -i'  1    boccme    necessary 
'Ir.'  Uk^h  a  felective-s-':  v,c>'  ?ysiem.      Now  to 
i:':  L.ick  again 

I:  a  class  let  U5  J.  iV.  s!-ju:J  iVir'_  i.rx' 
Ja:.'-i.iiV  h:.-1  a  lart<e  group  formed,  they  will 
HM,;,  ;>o  4i_C"rc:;:u-  'n  the  procram  8  wf«eks  ',f 
wh  !*  '''..e  N  J '■  V  i.u',  ^  '  !>>i:t  \ :  .i::\'.i.^  "  um! 
I!;.  :i  rii'-v  v>,  .:  !...■.,•  .  :;  ■■  special  training 
:u-.  !  ■->.::;  c!.:l  u;)  •\.':.  ;;!)  .-.it  2  months  of 
ni.r.(U.<r>  P;  t  ^' .::..i!;  v  thus  we  Will  have 
I  n.p.- :cd  a  L.tiJja'.  tcann  of  citizen  sol- 
dirts  I:  this  group  should  later  be  called 
i;piiU  '■.<-.■  t\^\'.i  .;  ,'.  u:-.:\  how  else  Is  that  go- 
i.-K  :•>  b"  c.  ;  ■  vi:..<  :.  tr.e  entire  group  is 
(.iuLd  '.i[j  .i"  :^  '  !-v  -'.liess  of  any  selective- 
stTvicf  j;:..u'.:;w..       i:    they  are  not  called  up 

:is  .1  K'"'''-'P.  '•■'':•  '■•-*  i'-"'  '••'■  ^'^  ''•'••'  ''•' 
tiv-w  \\h:j  '  !U  v.^  '.'.;.■:,  tL»:y  l\;i1o(.1  hir  the 
fX^i';..-.!  :i  I  t,.t  Si  '.ecuve  Service  Act  that  it 
Was  at),->.  iutf.v  ;;;.-:eratlve  not  to  break  up 
•:■:,■  t( m  >  I  .  !  rt,  the  administration 
'  u.:ht  -  r.-'- ;■  ';.■■■:'  story  straight  dov.n 
he:f   h:   W.i-;;.:-:^  ::. 

Nv  \^  .It  ::  1  _  -  u  k  to  our  foreign  policy 
ai;ai;.  I  r  a  :<  a  iLiutc^.  President  Truman 
ii'.si  i;s  .t,  L  :;  LHi-:;  'l.c  cuiitcm  of  ti.t;  \V:..'e 
\i  Uor  I'ir  liW  p. I.-.'  li  \Ciir>i,  that  thii  'A.;.^  :!i 
fiuj; »,(■;.'';.  :r.t  ■.:•,.;■(■  .i^J  •::•  t;:ne  to  act  w  ;,- 
I,.  'A  I...S  |i.v.iK;i^;^  ii.i;  t.j  a-k  Jlio*  -.^'It-^t  .^ 
li.i-  f:iii:''  i;i.;.c;.  -  \\  ..  ■  ..i^-  At-  u'-'  '  ;:.k  '•'•■•'■'•  *'J 
t\g!:t  ■  S;.:r..  ,•  .;.  :;  '  U'm;.-.:  v  >:  J  ;.,..:. — 
bi.th  !i  '  n;r-:'t;v  hciiU'r:  tu  'r.f.r  ki.i'is  Out 
i.iM.o:  rlat  .  :.  :\.ci:'  IkiCn.  Sviriiv  ;t  is  :.  -t, 
Br.'a:;.  ::- :  t-r^ia'c  b.i'h  ^1  vvii.c.i  cuUi;t:'Ui> 
u  .1  ii3  !in\-  .!:  -  .'l.i:  (;;  iie  and  are  over  here 
u:!i  t-..:i.(i^  ,■.:-.-:•■  'clu'd  for  alms.  Surely 
it  Ls  ;,  .1  Ciiii.i  ^^u;^:y  ".;  ;.-;  not  Liilln  Aruor- 
!,  ,1  i.  .'I.  ;i  Of  tr.e  uuly  one  ni.!j<  r  cai-.iTv 
..■•■  tit.Lt  Mr-  •r;umart  is  :ifrn:::j  ^  :  '  C,.;.  r.  ne 
•--a'  .V  r  Li'f  p.  [•;.  .i:a:.k'  ■>  '.:..',:.'  Hi.-s:.:  .itte:'  ,.'.\ 
ai.e  Uas  b'"'-'!i  ih:  .ll};h  ana  l^  :.:  w  h-'':si'::  ^  •.'■: 
here  seeking  a  cash  loan  of  si  ii.e  s -:  Ui  C  iX",  - 
two  tc  .say  nothing  of  ships  and  ..i.itr  tc^ti  p- 
:i;<  ;.  If  that  be  cur  dangi'i .  why  tite  ..  ,^.i- 
we  deOaimg  whe'.!.tr  ;:  :;.-  t-  give  her  oi.r 
utomic-lxinib  si'irv'  \\'::\  uul  ue  sonae  time 
a^o  .send  her  a  cumplete  analysts  of  our 
naval -training  program  and  of  our  naval 
tactics  and  strategy.'  1  Just  want  to  k:.  w 
and  I  thiitk  ;t  is  up  to  President  1  :i:ir  u.  ti* 
teU  u-  Jt.- 1  n  ...It  enemies  \-,f  n.c  ii".;.^ 
ready  to  n^r.t.  if  any.  And  if  we  are  ii  '  ga- 
ting r^'.tdy  to  flght  again:  why  all  'he  :u-!a 
abuut  the  enactment  of  this  legishition  .>.:J 
why  Institute  compulsory  military  tra  :..ki,' 
along  the  Unea  suggested  by  him  at  this  tan-.  ' 

Ai«  there  not  better  alternatives  open  ic. 
us'  To  start  with  we  arc  geir.s  to  have  in 
<  iir  Re  :;  r  Army  over  900  OCO  troops  as 
iirn.  «>  1 1  >  ccupaticn  or  as  gairisvuts  for  out- 
lying possessions.  I  believe  that  we  are 
safe  1:;   .«;.■•':•■■■  ''*'c<:f«  gsrrlscns  will  be  moio 


alert  In  the  fu*:r»-  than  they  •s-.cre  at  Pearl 
Harbor;  will  be  far  better  equipped  with 
(,rd.-.:.:tce  munitions,  and  materiel,  and  I 
br'ii-  e  th  It  our  armies  of  occupation  will  be 
able  to  tjke  care  of  themselves  for  a  long 
t ;::.(■  to  come. 

The  Navy  will  have  a  nucleus  of  500.000 
men  and  this  time  our  ships  are  not  going 
to  be  cut  up  for  scrap  nor  sunk  as  a  result 
of  some  idcallsttc  treaty. 

We  will  have  a  huge  merchant  marine  in 
reserve  and  in  service. 

Mr.  Truman  called  for  a  greatly  expanded 
National  Guard  and  a  trained  Officer  Reserve. 
With  these  two  points  I  am  strongly  in 
accord.  And  we  will,  of  course,  be  main- 
taining u  relatively  small  but  nevertheless 
highly  mobile  and  effective  regular  Army  in 
the  continental  U-ilted  States.  Those  will 
be  your  first-line  combat  teams,  organised  to 
work  together. 

There  Is  no  Intention  of  decreasing  our 
eclentlflc  research  into  new  discoveries  both 
of  weapons  and  munitions  of  war  and.  inas- 
mvirh  as  every  war  has  demonstrated  that 
wlien  war  actually  starts  there  is  a  rapid 
improvement  In  both  weapons  and  munitions 
and  a  discard  of  the  older  weapons,  of  what 
value  is  it  then  to  train  an  18-year-old  boy 
on  a  1945-model  gtm  and  have  to  retrain 
hlni  again  6  or  10  or  15  years  later  on  the 
ufv^er  models? 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  greatly  expand 
our  Reserve  OfBcers'  Training  Corps,  both  in 
the  high  schools  and  the  colleges  wherein 
those  boys  will  not  only  get  their  basic  train- 
ing but  as  thev  are  permitted  to  continue 
unmterrupr.d  'hi:r  school  course  they  will 
continue  tu  get  more  advanced  military 
training.  Then  couple  thc^e  training  courses 
with  two  or  three  summer  encampments  for 
maneuvers  at  our  larger  military  establish- 
ments or  for  advanced  training  and  study 
in  the  latest  weajjons  of  the  day;  thus  letting 
the  youth  improve  his  military  knowledge 
more  gradually  and  in  line  with  the  latest 
scientific  and  ordnance  developments. 

r?  ■  ITesldent  stre.s.sed  the  fact  that  Once 
w.  ..,;.e  these  young  men  trained  we  will 
have  created  in  their  minds — and  in  the 
minds  of  their  parents — a  very  definite  op- 
position to  war  and  that  it  will  thus  serve 
to  maintain  our  Nation  at  peace.  My  answer 
to  that  is,  when  has  this  Nation  ever  sought 
to  be  a-t  -^cr'-ps  r  nation  or  sought  to  pro- 
voke a  V*  .\-  .  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  doubt- 
ful If  the  peoples  of  any  nation  ever  sought 
war.  bat  as  very  definitely  happened  In  this 
last  war,  it  Is  their  leaders  who  commit  them 
into  the  struggle.  Well  do  we  recall  the  fre- 
quently uttered  promises  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  that  our  boys  would  not  be 
sent  to  flght  on  foreign  soil  unless  we  were 
attacked.  Following  the  sneak  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  there  remained  no  possible 
course  for  the  Congress  but  to  declare  war. 
Whe'her  or  not  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
was  deLbcr.,'  iy  provoked  along  the  line  of 
since  repeated  .-statements  attributed  to  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  will  remain  for  historians 
to  decide. 

It  is  not  Improbable  that  the  congressional 
li/.i  u'atiug  committee  may  uncover  some 
.';.i:  ...  .;:ig  testimony  to  that  effect.  We  can 
<  i  ,•  wait  and  see  One  thing  is  certain — 
tJiat  a  definite  slyly  conceived  attempt  to 
muzzle  that  committee  through  the  denial  of 
any  information  th.^t  had  ever  been  coded 
or  decoded  was  ^r...icked  in  the  face  by  both 
parties  in  the  K  --e  la.st  Thursday,  and  the 
bill  was  withd:.;-. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  make  one  more 
reference  to  cur  foreign  policy.  Some  time 
before  P  ;.,  1  liarb  .-  a  statement  was  made 
on  the  II  .01  of  il:>>  H juse  by  Representative 
D.^N■  Reed,  of  Neu  Y  ;k,  that  It  was  primarily 
Lr.  .-.:  ..•  il  French  capital  that  had  created 
th-.  r;..:.:-tt...-.toin  monster,  Adolf  Hitler,  and 
h.id  paid  for  the  rearmament  of  Germany 
i...iking  it  a  threat  to  world  peace.  Repie- 
sentative  Rboj  further  charged  that  an  agree- 
ment h.id  been  reached  between  the  British, 


French,  and  Gtrmans  that  •  mock  war 
would  be  staged  in  Europe  to  partition  up 
the  smaller  couB tries  of  Europe  and  to  pre- 
clude the  spreaid  of  communism  In  those 
smaller  European  nations.  Some  time  later, 
upon  inqtiiry  of  a  leading  British  statesman 
in  this  country,  be  told  me  that  both  charges 
were  absolutely  true  and  undeniable  but, 
further,  that  we  should  not  condemn  Britain 
nor  France  for  contributing  to  the  cost  of 
rearming  Germainy  when  we.  ourselves,  con- 
tributed more  ^eavily  than  Ijoth  countries 
combined.  The^fore,  I  say  to  you,  my 
friends,  that  in  our  foreign  policy  for  the 
future  we  shoitfd  be  very  careful  and  our 
State  Departmeat  should  certainly  be  ever  in 
possession  of  tt»e  facts  and  make  sure  that 
American  dollars  do  not  again  contribute 
toward  the  creation  of  another  Frar.kenstein 
monster  who  w^uld  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
world.  This  cat,  this  must  be  prevented  by 
our  own  Government. 

Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
House  MUiUry  Affairs  Committee  will  con- 
sider President  Truman's  proposal  in  hear- 
ings starting  on  November  8.  Senator  John- 
son of  Colorado,  acting  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Military  Affairs  Committee,  has  said  that 
their  committee  would  not  consider  the  mat- 
ter before  January  15  next  at  which  time 
it  is  hoped  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  Thomas  of  Utah,  will  have 
recovered  his  health  sufficiently  to  resume 
his  congressional  duties.  The  evidence  in- 
troduced In  those  hearings  will  be  Intently 
watched  by  every  Member  of  Congress.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  momentous  proposals  ever 
to  have  come  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  arid  It  is  one  on  which,  in  my 
opinion,  we  In  Washington  should  have  the 
most  considered  advice,  recommendations, 
and  council  on  the  part  of  each  and  everyone 
of  our  constituents  back  home.  I  repeat — 
hasty,  impetuous  decisions  are  of  little  value. 
Considered  opiaions  are  extremely  important 
at  this  time.  Won't  you  please  wTite  roe 
and  give  me  ydur  views. 

In  the  best  ioterest  of  our  country,  which 
1  try  to  maintain  uppermost  In  mind  at  all 
times — I  am  keeping  an  open  mind  on  this 
subject  because  I  want  to  cast  my  vote  based 
upon  the  evideoce  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee, based  upoji  your  opinions  from  back 
home — because '  it  is  your  boys  who  will  be 
called  upon  for  training  if  the  proposal  Is 
adopted — and  lastly — based  upon  the  final 
form  in  whlclj  the  bill  may  be  presented 
to  us  for  a  vote.  One  thing  is  certain— it 
appears  very  likely  at  this  time  that  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  will  report 
some  sort  of  a  Hill  embodying  most  of — if  not 
all — the  Presidents  suggestions.  Neverthe- 
less, I  predict  itwUl  find  awful  tough  sledding 
on  the  House  floor.  The  reactions  of  the 
public  will  be  Watched  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  by  all  of  us  down  here  in  Washing- 
ton. We  all  wunt  to  do  and  vote  for  what 
we  consclentlo^Iy  believe  to  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  tliif  Nation. 


Capt.  Joseph  J.  McCarthy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

I  or  nxnrois 
IN  THE  HOTEE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  30.  1945 

Mr.  KELLV  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  t^  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  indude  the  following  citation 
made  in  coniiecUon  with  the  awarding 
of  the  Congressional  Msdal  of  Honor  to 
Capt.  Joseph  J.  McCarthy.  Although 
Michigan  ma^  have  claimed  this  man. 
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because  of  his  wife's  residence  and  be- 
cause his  allocations  and  insurance  were 
sent  to  the  city  of  Ironwood,  Mich., 
he  has  lived  in  Chicago,  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  all  his  life.  Captain  Mc- 
Carthy is  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Fire 
D3partment  and  in  that  position  has 
brought  honor  upon  the  department  and 
to  the  people  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois. 

CAPT.   JOSEPH   J.   MCABTHT,    USMCR.   TO   RECEIVE 
MEDAL  OF   HONOB  FEOM    PBESIOENT  TRUMAN 

For  his  conspicuous  gallantry  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
at  Iwo  Jlma.  Capt.  Joseph  J.  McCarthy. 
USMCR,  will  receive  the  Medal  of  Honcr  from 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  at  the  White 
House  on  "Nimitz  Day,"  October  5. 

Captain  McCarthy's  award  is  for  action  de- 
scribed in  the  following  citation: 

"For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  as  commanding  officer  of  Com- 
pany G,  Second  Battalion,  Twenty-fourth 
Marines,  Fourth  Marine  Division,  in  action 
against  enemy  Japanese  forces  during  the 
seizure  of  Iwo  Jima,  Volcano  Islands,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1945.  Determined  to  break  through 
tl.e  enemy's  cross-island  defenses.  Captain 
McCarthy  acted  on  his  own  initiative  when 
his  company  advance  was  held  up  by  unin- 
terrupted Japanese  rifle,  machine-gun,  and 
high-velocity  47-mllllmeter  fire  during  the 
approach  to  Motoyama  Airfield  No.  2. 
Quickly  organizing  a  demolitions  and  flame- 
thrower team  to  accompany  his  picked  rifle 
squad,  ue  fearlessly  led  the  way  across  75 
yards  of  fire-swept  ground,  charged  a  heavily 
fortified  pillbox  on  the  ridge  to  the  front  and 
personally  hurling  band  grenades  into  the 
emplacement  as  he  directed  the  combined 
operations  of  his  small  assault  group,  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  hostile  Installation. 
Spotting  two  Japanese  soldiers  attempting 
an  escape  from  the  shattered  pillbox,  he 
boldly  stood  upright  in  full  view  of  the 
enemy  and  despatched  both  troops  before  ad- 
vancing to  a  second  emplacement  under 
greatly  intensified  fire  «uid  blasted  the  strong 
fortifications  with  a  well-planned  demolitions 
attack.  Subsequently  entering  the  ruins,  he 
found  a  Japanese  taking  aim  at  one  of  his 
men  and  with  alert  presence  of  mind  Jumped 
the  enemy,  disarmed  and  shot  him  with  his 
own  weapon.  Then,  intent  on  smashing 
through  the  narrow  breach,  he  rallied  the  re- 
mainder of  his  company  and  pressed  a  full 
attack  with  furious  aggressiveness  until  he 
had  neutralized  all  resistance  and  captured 
the  ridge  An  Inspiring  leader  and  indom- 
itable fighter.  Captain  McCarthy  consistently 
disregarded  all  personal  danger  during  the 
fierce  conflict  and.  by  his  brlUiant  profes- 
sional skill,  daring  tactics,  and  tenacious  per- 
Beverance  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds, 
contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  his 
division's  operations  against  this  savagely  de- 
fended outpost  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  His 
cool  decision  and  outstanding  valor  reflect 
the  highest  credit  upon  Captain  McCarthy 
and  enhance  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  naval  service." 

Captain  McCarthy  was  born  In  Chicago, 
m.,  on  August  10.  1911.  His  mother.  Mrs. 
Catherine  Hart,  now  resides  at  5715  South 
May  Street,  Chicago,  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Mil- 
dred G.  McCarthy,  lives  at  205  Wilson  Street, 
Ironwood.  Mich. 

He  first  enlisted  In  the  Marines  In  1937  and 
served  4  years.  After  1  year  of  civilian  life, 
he  reenllsted  in  February  194:1  and  was  dis- 
charged In  June  of  that  year  to  accept  a 
commission  in  the  Marine  Co:ps  Reserve. 

Joining  the  Fourth  Maine  Eilvlslon  shortly 
thereafter,  he  went  overseas  in  January  1944 
and  is  a  veteran  of  the  Rol-Kamur.  Salpan- 
Tlnian,  and  Iwo  Jlma  campaigns.  For  gal- 
lantry as  s  rifle  company  oommander  at 
Balpan,  he   was   decorated  with  the   Silver 


Star  M?dal.  and  for  wounds  suffered  at  Sal- 
pan  and  Iwo  Jima  he  received  the  Purple 
Heart  and  Geld  Star  In  lieu  of  a  second  Pur- 
ple Heart. 


Who  Pay»  for  Federal  Aid? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DANiLL  A.  REED 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday,  October  30.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
inserting  a  letter  written  by  the  Hon- 
orable Samuel  B.  Pettengill.  a  former 
Member  of  this  House,  to  the  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  published 
in  that  paper  under  date  of  October  30, 
1945,  with  reference  to  the  source  of 
Federal  aid.  I  wish  that  every  taxpayer 
in  this  country  might  study  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter  and  reflect  upon  it  as 
it  might  affect  him  and  the  heritage 
which,  as  a  good  American,  he  hopes  to 
transmit  to  succeeding  generations. 

The  letter  follows: 

ON    rEDERAL    AID 

The  EDrroB,  the  Wall  Stheet  Joxtrnal: 

The  other  day  you  commented  effectively 
on  the  demand  of  Controller  Oakman,  of 
Detroit,  running  to  Washington  for  "Federal 
aid"  on  the  groimd  that  If  "Federal  aid" 
ever  stops,  the  city,  town,  and  county  gov- 
ernment would  go  broke. 

A  man  who  rates  a  Job  of  controller  of  a 
city  like  Detroit  ought  to  know  there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  "Federal  money."  That 
except  for  the  printing  press,  there  is  no 
money  whatever  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  send  to  the  people,  except  what 
it  takes  from  the  people. 

There  Is,  however,  another  aspect  of  this 
matter  of  relying  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  support  local  and  State  govern- 
ments which  the  fiscal  problems  of  the  next 
few  years  may  bring  acutely  to  our  attention. 

States  and  cities  are  forbidden  to  print 
or  coin  money  to  pay  their  debts.  They 
cannot  make  the  money  markets  their  crea- 
tures nor  depreciate  interest  rates  at  their 
caprice.  When  States,  counties,  cities,  and 
towns  undertake  to  borrow  money,  they  have 
to  pay  Interest  rates  established  in  a  free 
market,  and  have  to  satisfy  the  lender  that 
the  loan  is  sound  and  secure.  To  pay  in- 
terest and  principal  of  debt.  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities have  to  get  the  cash  the  hard 
way — by  taxing  the  people.  This  puts  some 
brake  on  their  borrowings,  some  resistance 
to  socializing  the  business  of  their  taxpay- 
ers. You  see  this  force  at  work  In  every 
municipal  ownership  election. 

The  Federal  Government,  however,  is  under 
none  of  these  restrictions.  It  can  force  in- 
terest rates  down,  borrow  huge  funds  cheaply, 
pay  its  obligations  of  interest  and  principal 
by  converting  more  of  Its  promises  Into  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes,  or  by  devaluing  its  gold 
and  silver  hoardings — clipping  the  coins  to 
pay  the  bills — or  by  outright  greenbacks. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  printing 
press;  the  States  do  not.  This  easy-money 
route  promotes  the  extension  of  Federal 
power,  subtracts  from  State  and  local  self- 
government,  and  greases  the  road  to  bank- 
ruptcy. 

If  the  American  people  and  their  public 
officials  have  so  little  character  as  to  con- 
tinue to  charge  their  public  expenditures  to 
their  unborn  grandchildren,  it  would  be  far 
better  for  Detroit  and  every  other  dty  to  go 


Into  bankruptcy.  a$  some  S.OOO  municipalities 
did  in  the  1920'6,  than  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  do  so.  This,  for  the  reason  that 
the  Federal  Government  alone  controls  the 
money  In  which  all  obligations,  public  and 
private,  are  paid.  F^eral  Insolvency  would 
ruin  not  only  Federal  bond  holders,  but  every 
Insurance  policy  holder,  savings  bank  de- 
positor, social  security  card  holder,  and  so 
forth,  in  the  land. 

Nothing  would  do  more  to  lasiu-e  confi- 
dence in  the  future  of  cur  country  than  a 
rcassumptlon  by  State  and  local  government 
of  their  responsibility  to  pay  their  own  bills. 
Samukl  B.  PrmNcux. 

New  York.  Cmr.  j 


Getting  Our  Boys  Kome 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS       . 

hUK.  JOHN  L.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  25,  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago,  I  offered  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  that  provided  for  the  immediate 
discharge,  on  his  own  application,  of 
anyone  in  the  armed  forces  of  this  coun- 
try who  has  served  continuously  for  18 
months,  or  more,  or  who  has  dependents 
at  home  to  look  after,  or  who  desires  to 
return  to  school. 

That  provision  was  knocked  out  on  a 
point  of  order:  and  I  am  now  urging  my 
friends  in  the  Senate  to  put  this  amend- 
ment back  in  the  bill.  If  that  is  done.  I 
feel  confident  that  the  House  will  sus- 
tain the  amendment  by  a  vote  of  at  least 
5  to  1,  and  probably  more. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  now  sta- 
tioned in  Hawaii,  in  which  he  enclosed 
the  following  clipping  from  a  Honolulu 
paF>er: 

SAIUDH   ens   IN   DOW^NTOWN    StnCIDB   LXAV 

Irvln  Lincoln  Pike,  23.  Navy  torpedoman 
second  class,  plvmged  to  his  death  in  a  suicide 
leap  from  the  third  story  roof  of  the  central 
branch  YMCA  building.  Hotel  and  Alakea 
Streets.  Friday  at  5:10  p.  m. 

The  sailor,  who  was  not  further  Identified, 
was  said  by  police  to  have  left  his  personal 
effects  on  the  ledge  of  the  roof  before  Jump- 
ing to  the  concrete  border  of  the  swimming 
pool  enclosed  in  the  building. 

Detective  Herbert  Cockett,  who  investi- 
gated, said  the  victim  told  a  waitress  in  the 
YMCA  restaurant.  Mrs.  Marie  Ijantlago,  2017 
Kaumualil  Street,  a  few  minutes  Jaefore  his 
death  that  he  was  depressed  because  be 
"didn't  have  enough  points  to  go  home." 

A  witness  to  the  fatal  plunge  was  Police 
Sergeant  Harry  Shupak  of  the  vice  squad,  who 
saw  the  sailor's  body  hit  a  canopy  in  the  pool 
enclosure  and  then  crash  to  the  pavement 
below. 

Sergeant  Shupak  was  off  duty  at  the  time, 
and  preparing  for  a  swim. 

The  shore  patrol  is  investigating  to  learn 
fuller  Identity  of  the  sailor. 

Coroner  Moses  Branco  termed  the  case  a 
suicide. 

The  letter  enclosing  the  clipping 
reads.  In  part,  as  follows: 

Representative  John  E.  Rankin, 
llovie  0/  Representatives. 

WcLshington.  D.  C. 
Deab  Sa:  Enclosed  you  will  find  a  news- 
paper clipping  from  a  Honolulu  newspaper. 


AioTO 
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f'.'         to  help  tervlcunen  with  1<  :  .r  f. 

-  -'ar'ed  education,  and  ch'.lclrp:.       r  iiu- 

:  ..■•■.,   but   what  can   they   kt..  j.    -  '   our 

ir        '        ;    feelings   cut   here,   wiua    2   aud   3 

yc.ir     ■    r    :ce  behind  us  and  still  not  enough 

pointa  to  go  home. 

1  sincerely  hope  you  will  read  this  at- 
tached article  to  them.  Can  you  Imagine  my 
reelings  upon  tjccomlr.g  eligible  for  discharge 
with  38  point*  thia  l»t  day  of  January  1946, 
af-  4  t  -  ft  r .  '"e.  to  have  my  rate  In  the 
Mav  entlal.  and  nuuting  me  In- 

el:  charge. 

.\  M:  .>NKiH,  it  wasn't  very  hard  for  me 
to  understand  why  that  sailor  committed 
fcUlclde. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  before  and 
that  is  that  the  point  system  is  a  miser- 
able failure. 

Congress  is  going  to  have  to  enact  a 
law  for  the  discharge  of  these  men;  and 
for  that  reason  I  ;im  urging  the  Senate 
to  adopt  my  amendment. 


HON.  THCMAS  S.  GORDON 

IS   THF  !':  ;'-f:  OF  REPRESF-N  I  ATIVES 
T..     L  .  , .  October  30    iJ  '3 

M  ■  ('■'  'U'  ifJN.  Mr  S:-r'.k  t,  rnder 
leav(  I.)  .;;-  '  .n  he  Kk(  i  •  n  1  include 
an  nrtu'i'  '-n  Poland  li' ;■  .  -r  "ired  In 
th'  N  -A  Y'  ;  !!  i  imes  on  O'-U'b  :■  ::■;  1^45. 
':;•■!  i'  .'  MM  '  !it()rlal  ih:r  a^P"  :■  'd  in 
;:  •  (  V^  ,■  '  lAtily  Tnbuii''  i.m  C)  :.  '»  : 
6    i''4i 

irrom  the  Chicago  Diilly  Tribune  of  October 
0.  10451 

Tea  If  COAT 
Oscar  L«nt«  nms  to  the  r      •  f  "= 
J9*n  affo  ttji  n  brnefleiary  of      •   ! 
Fi)Uii>  tho   luccei'  '■   h« 

waa    u('  i;:i  •.;     ,«    «    graduaLi     ^■.ua.i.i    mxi 
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(t*tMt>^      u     '  th«>  AiTivrican  p<><  i   r  :  <r  turn- 


,  -  ,.  -  ,,  -,,  ^vj^t  none  of  his  assertions  on 
Li';.':  r  t  :.  ■•,  :.'■■*  ::.-''"^  w;,;  :;m'  'Tedence 
lii  Liiis  ccuuiiy.  Aj  a  .%..■-. ^...  'Ac  u.l  well  rid 
of  him. 

If  Lange  thinks  he  can  use  hU  r  ew  posi- 
tion to  address  his  propaganda  over  the  head 
or  behind  the  back  of  the  State  Department 
to  the  people  of  tlie  Nation,  he  should  be  dis- 
abused the  moment  he  arrives  In  Washing- 
ton and  warned  that  If  he  imdcrtakes  a 
propaganda  campaign  In  this  coimtry  hs 
withdrawal  will  be  demanded  of  the  Polish 
Government. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times  of  October 
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Fr-^Tz   Partus — Two 
ED    To     Mislead 

'.  ^     ■-?.'-.     :^:\        ••  '.-•''  ::n  ■    UNITED    FRONT — 
i- .'.LL      tf.rN       IN       E:rM-..    ■•>— MlKC'LASCZYK'S 

Peasant  Paety  Is  Expected  To  Gfin  60  Peb- 
CENT,  LEmsrs  Very  Lim.! 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 
WAr,-,A.v  p  •  •.VI)  October  14.— Poland  is  In 
the  tlii-.<L5  o:  a. I  liitense  political  struggle. 
It  is  a  struggle  led  by  Moscow- trained  Com- 
munists to  get  permanent  political  control  of 
a  country  that  is  historically  con8<?rvatlve. 

These  Communists  are  a  small  minority, 
but  at  present  have  a  strong  advantage  In 
that  they  domiixate  the  Moscow -created 
Polish  provisional  government.  This  gov- 
ernment, while  nominally  representative.  Is 
actually  ruling  by  decree.  This  gives  the 
Communists  a  wide  scope,  although  not  un- 
limited. 

They  cannot  flout  Polish  opinion  too  badly 
or  there  might  be  a  pcpular  outburst.  They 
know,  furthermore,  that  their  time  U  lim- 
ited, that  the  Potsdam  agreement  calls  for 
free  elections  In  which  their  present  gov- 
ernmental Inside  track  may  be  obliterated. 

Their  strategy  Is  to  use  the  liitcrvening 
time  to  spread  voluntary  accepUmce  of  their 
tdeaa  and  to  build  up  from  virtually  nothing 
an  effective  political  machine.  Thi  i  they  are 
attempting  by  some  of  the  clevcreur,  devices 
In  the  politicians'  handbook. 

rncwAa  vorxas  coNbERVATivx 
Ikfore  the  wur.  although  temporaHly  sup- 
presired  by  tho  semldlctstorshlp,  soTiethliig 
aipiiiurhmg  a  majority  of  lh«  Pollsl.  elcrto- 
rnri>  wets  nctuni  members  or  political  fol< 
lowers  of  the  constrvattvs  Ptfttant.i  Party. 
The  Socialists  hvd  a  potential  eommand  of 
poMUbty  one-quArt«r  of  the  ttvetorat*.  Th« 
rtit  of  th«  vot«  w«t  dlftrtbutod  in  •rmll  blooi 
among  a  mtmbcr  of  group*,  ranging  from  Ch* 
cenfi'r  Ui  ilie  right. 

The  Communists  were  consptcunu*  by  th«lr 
absence.  Some  of  them.  Iikt  Polanl's  prvs- 
ent  President,  Bdlwlnw  Blcrut.  npprn  ed  from 
rxtle  lu  places  like  Czechueluvakla  end  Rus- 
sia. 

Most  Poles  still  are  adherents  of  the  Pens- 
anta  Party  and  there  has  been  no  great  up- 
surge of  leftist  sentiment,  purtlculnrly  c-:m- 
munlitlc,  How  then,  did  commuitUm  get 
established  In  Poland? 

Thi<  flrit  thing  the  Coiimuin!«ts  did  was  to 

1  a  dtaguteed  ('  itt  Pu-ty,  the 

i        ii  Workers  Party.   T...  ..*  *t  thing  was  to 

iirh  an  ofTentive  on  the  estnbllahet)  parttee, 

.        ■-*      '        V       't)  split  them.     This  wua 

'  ■  )  'iiv  iviifi  d<'vlce  <if  simply 

^.r^.i  :;,;  .pntton  confusion 

d'a- "  >''- i    ''  ,ii]r  tndU'.inguish- 

nhiii  froft;  'hr  ( rigliml  oiMM,  tvtn    n  DKtnt, 
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f  M  •  two  Lontfort  forern- 

1        f  1  lowed    In    the   prorl- 

•      nn         r    inrt  Itself  crnXronted 
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present  Premier.  Edward  Osubka-Morawskl, 
who  In  1943  went  to  Moscow  to  coordinate  the 
left-wing  PoBsh  underground  with  the  Rus- 
sians. 

Like  some  other  parties,  the  Socialist  fac- 
tion has  not  yet  set  forth  a  clearly  denned 
program  bull  to  many  Polish  observers  It 
■eems  about  as  far  from  the  old  Socialist 
Party  of  Ma^al  Joseph  Pilsudskl.  of  which 
It  claims  to  be  a  direct  descendant,  as  it  Is 
from  the  Cotimunlst  Parly. 

The  next  move  of  the  Communists  was 
to  organize  a  government  of  the  four 
principal  parties,  their  Polish  Workers  Party. 
Socialist  Party,  the  Peasants  Party,  and  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  No  other  parties  are  repre- 
sented In  the  government,  although  they  are 
allowed  to  exist  rather  vicariously.  Al- 
though the  t>eaaant  leader.  Mr.  Mikolajczyk. 
Is  Included  In  the  government.  It  Is  the 
ersatz  Peasants  Party  rather  than  his  Polish 
Peasants  Party  which  the  government  rec- 
ogniaes.  Tlius  the  Communists  have  in- 
creaaed  their  original  strength  of  virtvially 
nothing  Inta  domination  of  the  regime  while 
maintaining  a  front  of  multi-party  govern- 
ment. 

The  ao-man  cabinet  that  is  running  Poland 
Is  composed  as  follows:  Workers  Party  and 
Socialist  Pajty,  6  each;  Plecsants  Party.  5; 
Democrats,  1;  nmi -party.  2.  But  this  doesn't 
tell  the  whoje  sibry.  At  least  1  of  the  Peas- 
ants Party  men  Is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist-Inspired ersatz  Peasants  Party.  The 
one  "Democaaf  is  Foreign  Minuter  Wlncenty 
Rzymowski,  tine  of  the  Polish  Moscow  alumnJ 
who  is  a  sorf  of  front  man  for  the  Vice  Min- 
ister of  Por«|ign  ASairs.  Zygmimt  Modzelew- 
skl.  former  leader  of  Russia's  Union  of  Polish 
Patriots. 

PCWiinn.    MAN    IN    BACKCSOUND 

Invisible  |n  this  picture  are  Mr.  Blerut 
and  his  Con^unlst  aide.  Ji'.cob  Herman .  who 
holds  the  obpcure  post  of  cabinet  Under  S2C- 
retary.  but  b  rectjgnlzed  us  one  of  the  most 
powerful  m^  In  Poland. 

To  assure  complete  weighting  of  th«'  gav- 
emmcut  seniles  to  the  lelt  the  CcmmuiiLsts 
arbitrarily  inpcse  the  principle  of  "\inlt«d 
action." 

•Between  i  these  four  parties,"  Premt«r 
OBUbkn-Mor4wBkt  said  a  few  de^a  ago.  "no 
flEht  can  be  allowed. "  In  arguments  within 
the  gortrac^ent  the  leftutf  prtvai*. 

attcrn  la  applied  down  through 

albly  demoeratle  ptuotwm  m 

h  up  to  now  conilatad  cbMfly 

ecllon  for  union  factory  and  in* 

ntattvea.    These  elections  were 

*  grounds  of  the  need  for  "na- 

*  by  the  device  of  a  "unified  list 
of  rnncllc!Pt»s"  A  single  elate  containing 
reprptcntatll'ea  of  all  pkrtlee  and  alao  potal- 
bly  non-pa£ty  candidal*  was  drawn  up  by 
party  Uadem. 

The  "unlfiid  ttst"  comee  nut  with  a  ctirlous 
prcponderaiyre  of  Leftist  cnndldatet.  If  re- 
bellious woiAters  concentrate  their  TOtea  on 
candidatet  \lnfriendl7  to  tli«  regimi  tberf  la 
a  scluMon.  Tthtch  has  happened  Mvcral  times 
In  recent  weeks  In  various  ptaoaa  In  Poland. 
That  Is  to  peclare  the  election  lllegai  and 
post()one  It  jintU  tblngi  can  be  rearrkngwd. 

All  tbcM  lAaehlnationB  haven't  altered  the 
fact  that  mrst  Polea  are  email  (armen  and 
that  n  large  number  of  them  are  follower!  of 
Mr.  Mtkolnjgxyk's  Polish  Prnsnnt  party.  The 
Leftist  proilsional  regime  has  wooed  their 
■uppnrt  by  itiihlng  throuKh  ifrkrlko  rtformi, 
In  which  leteral  hundred  thnuaand  peaMDta 
reoelved  smilt  holdings.  But  any  good  will 
thus  acquired  has  Ijeon  mnro  than  offset  by 
Oovernmetil  moves  favoring  ihe  Industrial 
worker*—*  inan  likely  Oommunist  tirftt  - 
in  mhkh  tbi  futntrt  ehargfd  they  are  being 
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■o.  while  hte  LeftUta  hnve  bren  trying  dea- 

Krately  to  aep  afltmt  thrir  rrksta  Peasantry 
rty.  pr«p<  Ivsnrty  denounring  the  MlkoN 
ajccyk  |ro«  i  m  **NpftratiAts."  the  latter  ta 
gaining  str^gth  to  the  point  where  soma 
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observers  believe  they  will  garaer  60  percent 
of  the  voters  In  the  election  and  return  the 
Leftists  to  obscurity. 

While  it  looked  at  first  as  th'jugh  the  Left- 
ists would  try  to  delay  the  general  elections 
a  long  time  while  by  their  vsu'lous  devices 
they  built  up  strength  some  observers  now 
think  they  may  suddenly  call  «lections  with- 
in the  next  few  months  before  the  oppositloa 
gets  any  more  powerful. 

Removal  or  Red  Armt   Urged 

London.  October  23. — Thirty  former  mem- 
bers of  the  prewar  Polish  Pa:liament,  In  a 
memorandum  circulated  today,  demanded 
that  the  Red  Army,  all  Soviet  pollltcal  police 
and  militia  and  all  Soviet  oSBceholders  be 
removed  from  Poland  before  the  elections 
ordered  by  the  Yalta  agreement  are  held. 

The  signers  included  12  senators  and  18 
deputies  of  the  preoccupatlcn  parliament. 
Among  them  was  Jan  Kwapln«ki,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  exiled  gcrvernm<;nt  In  London. 

The  parliamentarians,  wh.i  oppose  the 
Warsaw  regime  of  President  Boleslaw  Beirut, 
charged  that  "In  Poland  a  Communist  in- 
filtration with  all  its  attendant  consequences 
has  taken  place  in  the  same  way  as  in  Bul- 
garia,  Yugoslavia,   and   Rumania." 

The  memorandum  said  "the  country  con- 
tinues under  the  occupation  by  the  Red 
Army  and  the  Soviet  political  police — the 
NKVD — continue  to  be  active,  and  the  Pub- 
lic Security  Department  Is  entirely  in  the 
bands  of  the  Communists." 

It  charged  "that  al)out  1.000,000  people 
have  been  deported  into  distant  Soviet  prov- 
inces and  further  groups  rur.nlng  into  the 
millions  are  at  present  scattered  all  over 
the  world.  Under  present  conditions  they 
cannot  return  to  Poland,  ye'.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  refuse  them  the  right  to  take  part 
lu  the  elections." 


The  Evili  of  Port<  !;  rr     Legiilation  With 
•  DepictLU  litaiury 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

■■r 

HON.  CUM  (Ifvi  ,(.;r 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESI'NTA'nVU 

Tu$9dav.  October  30.  1945 

Mr.  CLEVENOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  22.  1945.  there  appeared  in  the 
Bryan  Democrat  the  following  article  by 
Cms  Cullla,  p;  ".  and  chairman  of 

the  Williams  t.  ....,>  Democratic  Com- 
mittee: 

CLKVENoca  oppoan  stu  roa  airports — SAva 
xrw  nkLos  a>i  not  nexdko— oihTui  t  rtANa 
BcvtuAL  paojBcra 

Cnngre.iaman  Curr  Cirvutoia,  cf  Bryan, 
voted  "no'  on  a  bill  auihorlnlng  the  ea- 
pendliure  of  Iflftn.OOO.OOO  over  a  period  of  10 
years  on  airport  consinirtion,  He  was  1 
of  83  Members  voting  against  the  bill,  which 
earned  with  279  votee. 

To    a    Binds    eorreepondent    >ie    explained 

to  pay  fur  mrpu.ta  already  havr  ».    Mo 

niiiM  ».,i,i   ti,.  .„   1^  ,,«'iv  one  c .,    Ill  hli 

<  h  dues  not  have  paa- 

•■1  '  ■  )     :  u    •PI  virr. 

i:>  (Mii^irna.  Mr.  CutvKNORa  represents  a 
*r\'  v  (litlrlct  where  there  Is  ronsid* 

r"<  u  III  aviatiuM,  and  where  several 

(MiiN  niii  (ly  hnvfi  made  prcKroas  In  the 
dcvcluptiteiii  uS  nlr(iort  projects  and  are  hop«« 
ful  of  receiving  Oovernment  funds  to  aid 
these  ne!de. 

Bryan,  th^  OoairtnmBn'a  h^me  olty,  hai 
'  for  •  1101,000  airfltld, 


which  would  serve  this  area,  providing  excel- 
lent passenger,  mall,  and  freight  service. 
Montpeller.  Napoleon,  and  Paulding  also  are 
working  for  the  establishment  of  ports  so 
apparently  people  of  the  Fifth  District  are 
more  alr-mlnded  than  the  man  they  elected 
to  Congress. 

Now,  the  gentleman  conveniently 
changed  the  Blade  article  that  said  "one 
county-seat  town.  Paulding,  has  no  rail 
passenger  service"  to  read  as  above  al- 
though he  well  knew  other  towns  in  the 
county  had  passenger  service  on  the 
Wabash  and  Nicitcl  Plate  lines,  and  that 
the  New  York  Central  had  discontinued 
passerger  service  on  its  hnes  from  Cin- 
cinnati to  Jackson.  Mich.,  nearly  a  decade 
ago.  thtis  leaving  Paulding  without  pas- 
senger service,  or  that  Paulding  has  bus 
service  to  Fort  Wayne  Field  25  miles 
away. 

The  fact  that  a  field  is  under  develop- 
ment by  my  own  county  does  not  change 
at  all  the  "pork  barrel"  evils  of  this 
measure.  This  field  was  advanced  by 
local  capital  and  by  our  county  boards  of 
adjoining  counties.  This  new  field  is 
within  15  miles  of  Paulding,  a  dozen  miles 
from  Hicksville  and  22  miles  from  Mont- 
pelier  over  level  country,  and  with  excel- 
lent highways  to  all  of  them. 

On  October  18  a  bill  authorizing  $700.- 
000.000  be  spent  for  building  7,000  air 
fields  was  before  Cong.-ess.  I  voted 
again.st  this  monstrous  pork  barrel.  Not 
for  14  years  has  our  country  taken  in 
taxes  enough  to  cover  its  spending.  Our 
debt  has  multiplied  fifteenfold  as  of  the 
end  of  1946  fiscal  year — twice  the  amount 
of  a.^sessed  property  in  the  48  States. 
But  let  a  leading  Democrat  tell  the  story, 
the  man  who  prepares  the  great  spend- 
ing bills  of  this  Oovernment.  the  Hon- 
orable Clarenci  Cannon,  of  Missouri, 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee: 

ICONOMT   ILOC 

Mr  Cannon  uf  Mlseotirl.  Mr.  Ipaakar,  I  aak 

uii  ,'<  consent  to  addraaa  the  House  for 

1  !■  -' .  and  to  revlaa  atul  eateiid  my  re- 
maiKa. 

The  BrtAKca  Ii  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quaet  of  the  gentleman  from  Miaaourl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Cannon  of  Missotirl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
hope  no  one  will  >  list  of  ta  men 

on  page  BIOI  of  t  n't  RicoaD.    Jt 

la  a  notable  Hat  uf  notable  men,  Thry  not 
only  preach  economy  but.  extraordinary  as  11 
may  seem,  they  nctunlly  vote  for  economy. 

Mr,  Speaker,  that  list  of  names  ought  to  be 
printed  in  every  newspaper  In  the  country. 
I  do  not  know  jtut  how  Interested  In  econ- 
omy the  newspnpera  are,  but  there  have  been 
t  J  few  votas  for  economy  lately  that  It  ought 
to  be  In  the  aaine  class  with  the  story  of 
"Man  bite    dog." 

We  have  all  ktnda  of  blocs  here— the  farm 
bloc,  the  labor  bloc,  the  railroad  blor;  now, 
at  last,  we  have  an  aoonomy  bloc. 

May  I  BUiiaest  that  formni  mrrtlnga  of  the 
bloc  be  convened  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hotise  every  time  a  blU  in  up  to  epend  money 
we  do  not  have  for  aomvthing  wa  do  nol 
need. 

You  will  reeognlae  a  brother  of  Vam  bloc 
when  he  gives  the  pastword  The  password 
Is  the  word  '  No, "  spoken  dearly  and  dia- 
tinctly  when  the  Membtr'a  name  is  railed  on 
a  vote  to  appropriate  borrowed  money  for 
aomethlng  wo  can  get  along  without,  The 
uninitiated  are  earnestly  Invited  to  atBllate 
at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  bloc. 

Twenty-four  iHhor  Democrata  joined 
with  Mr.  Canmoii  of  Mtatourl  in  hla  long. 


overdue  march  to  the  mourners*  bench. 
It  was  a  welcome  reenforcemetit  to  those 
of  us  who  have  so  long  held  the  economy 
line,  many  times  with  less  than  30  votes 
and  sometime%less  than  a  doeen.  Who 
knows,  we  may  yet  save  the  Rcpubli:. 


China  and  the  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALIlII  H   JlID 

OF  MINNESOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  30,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  address  of  Fred  H. 
Lysons,  of  the  Seattle  bar,  on  tlie  subject 
China  and  the  Peace,  before  the  King 
County  Democratic  Club,  at  Seattle,  Sep- 
tember 1.  1945: 

The  problem  of  permanent  ptace.  confront- 
ing the  world  today  as  never  before,  can  be 
solved  or  at  least  greatly  simplified  if  we  will 
but  turn  the  pages  cf  China's  history  through 
the  past  half  century. 

Put  on  the  chopping  block  Just  prior  to  the 
turn  of  the  centiiry  by  certam  European 
powers,  China  was  saved  from  dismember- 
ment by  the  application  of  Secretary  of  State 
John  Hay's  open-door  policy.  Her  Integrity 
was  again  preserved  in  1014  ay  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  courageous  ultimatum  to 
Japan,  staying  her  hand  in  which  she  held 
the  threat  of  taking  over  China  under  her 
nutorlotu  Twenty-one  Demands. 

It  being  apparent  that  Japan  still  nurtured 
her  designs  of  conquest,  China  launched  a 
trade  boycott  against  her.  of  stich  Intensity 
that  It  was  felt  by  the  United  States,  a  fact 
established  by  a  congressionul  investigation 
of  the  subject.  Negotiations  aad  consulta- 
tion between  the  pnrtlee  resulted  In  our  call- 
ing the  Wms)  conlerenoe  of  1031.  and 
tho  oonolusiu..  :.,  :e  of  the  Nine  Power 
Treaty  which  obligated  the  algaatorlea,  the 
UiilteJ  Htatea  and  Japan  4nel|uled,  to  re- 
spect the  sovereignty,  the  independence,  and 
ti            lorlal  and  administrative  integrity 

V' 

i7«d  aa  assuring  to  Oblna  th(    lull 

ac,, of    Independence    in    government 

which  Its  14  pungent  words  etpreased.  the 
treaty  was  unlfcjrmiy  acclaimed  as  a  flnality 
In  that  accomplislimeiit.  It  was  appraised 
by  (present I  Secretary  8Um*on  as  "One  of 
tho  most  admirable  and  fur*lght«d  treaties 
In  the  history  of  modrrn  clvlllutlon. ' 
Charles  Ivans  Hi^thcs,  then  Secretary  of 
State  and  chairman  of  the  ceoference,  ex* 
preoaed  the  opinion  that  by  tlM  treaty  the 
open  door  in  China  has  at  last  been  made 
a  fact.  Baron  Bhldahara,  Japanese  Am- 
bassador to  the  Unlt«>d  Statea  and  head  •  f 
the  Japanoao  dele|Btlun  to  the  oonference, 
aald  that  "tho  treaty  haa  disttoeed  of  the 
Chlneae  problem  whirh,  It  was  often  aaaeri< d, 
would  one  day  lead  to  world-wtSe  eonflagia- 
tlon." 

But  Japan  aurted  that  qonflifrsUOB. 
nevertheiaai.   In  IMl  ahe  aettetl  lUaahttrta 

and  In  1BS7  opened  full-  i  '-  on  China. 

The  vice  of  "—  -"un^i  .  w..ith  hoe  bsen 
made  our  r<  >'  i    iru   a^aa   that   we 

were  supply  1 1  ?,''•-  her 

war.    Our  p^  ^  ^.c^ 

fUMded «  ex- 

oapUon,    1..  I  .      :     ■   <  iity. 

The    one    sxcvpiK  n    wit*    a    bill    by  ' 

Lewis  B  Schwrllanbn<h.  of  Ute  i-  ■.  f 
Wnshingtnn,  whIrh  dirertly  Invoked  otir 
Nino  Power  TiMty 
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Thor*  OHtt  b«  but  lltll*  doubt  but  Vhut, 
4«iiHKl  MM   flmmf   wur  tMMir    ' 
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Mllllltt««l    iVIilt   )«lirtm   ' 
Nr  •*  tK«>  hi|'t>'«l  nH        ' 

U»     >'.>frtHlt      Hr.  .  I 

!'■   |>rn<fr»i*p    hor-fitt 
"It  wm  alnwly  I 
l»>  trriuH,     •     •     •     ( 

vauMfMom  •  •  •  and  alnriHtt,  •  •  • 
ir  nil  ihi>  iintlor*  w<iu:(1  •tny  out  off  Ottrmi. 
W»  lUl  pKtinw-fi  Tint  t*  whNt  U»  Mint 
P<<werTt»«t\  '  Cbin*  •  vtiuMtpatet. 

L#%  tb«r«  b«  n*]PHliitrO  and  eononKltx)  h<>* 
'-  n  Um  iVitloiia  of  Ih^  »orW  thr  Nin» 
r  1-  Tr«itf  »n  r»iMlc«,  wjth  im  obli|?Htioni 
«  f*»  to  l^•  WMiitM',   (rom 

t'  hn\*>  nut"  nutJnnw,    nnd 

»  in  otossnmne*  of  thoar  oM!i;n- 

ti.  :  ,.;.:.. »nri>»  wnrlfl  p»og»  Mid  tfiin- 
^illlUy  will  bt  an  i>«tiibll!«hfd  raot. 
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TttesdOir.  October  J 

Mr    c-WVNNB  cI  I    •  ^      ?."      S    ■ 
•'  •  to  be  «  pari  of  the  national  po!- 

Kv  io  4»tht  every  war  on  a  hifih  Irvcl  of 
ccst.    It  has  aiviiU^s  been  a  matter  of  re- 
to  me  that  the  Biruch  plan  of  price 
V .  ....ol  was  not  adopicd  «t  the  tr  'innlnL; 


r  I. 


i'l)\l 


ONAL  RKCOl 


(,r  \^■v....:  \....  i:.  i:..  ...Tzing  tl  prices 
oX  flnbhrU  piuduct«  and  ol  all  tlaomUa 
entering  Into  Ite  flBH  AC  nicb  rrodttctt 
would  h«vR  reread  tto*  Mil  of  the  war 
ty  many  blUions  of  doltnnk  further- 
mow,  whrir  would  hnvi'  bfcn  tha  toiernit- 
ty  to  any  group  iLoot  it  wui  prnnnscd  to 
t.     ntain  the  ralalloD£hip  th  ng? 

Mvary  aoo  havlna  aoju^ttu  a  nya- 
thiUt  pn^y  >  orlng  lh«  llmii  kt  wa« 
amaiMl  ia  ttw  bualataa  9i  kilUng.  now 
u  dcCtrmlnad  io  katt  U9  cxlaUni  tevvln 
by  artlActal  nttanak  iMlimd  pMpoacs 
tu  do  thi.^i  by  iuias  MKtaHnkio— thai  ta  tf 
wv  win  lcn(i  her  Um  money.  In  Attrtca. 
we  are  uiidcriaklnff  it  by  a  ccoU»Milloil 
ol  our  v  ^  proflram.    Both  natloni 

vulll  i*vciui;uuy  teavD  that  warn  can  ba 
paid  for  i)y  01^  orte  mehod  und  that  ta 
In  1  :     ,      .,  e. 

h  i.«  k».  ^i...ui  In  CbMtreii 

hu>  ihhMq  MApvorttra  but  tba 

tn.\i;-</u'<  I  :<  atttailoii. 

Ai  p    '  .  «  -HBaffkf.  I  itttach  b 

k:  •  I  V  a  waU-knoWB  tad 

AiH'cr.^.   .  '  Spffinna.  kwa. 

u  M-i'oi  I  CMAfitH^  and 

linn  KMiliti'ly  ll'    .  Dorty.  ht4  bH- 

I  atira  Ihci' 

,  wiu>  arrrrf 

with  hiro.  SuBfto  day  tht*y  will  find  a 
wuy  u(  «ablat  llMbr  Inlit  '  '  d 
It  wiu  ba  RfMltf  Ihaa  M  .  d 

tfrbupM  comblnad. 
The  U*tt»r  folluwa: 

Da^R  Ma  OwvNNa:  AfiMlMV  bcifMl  ^tva  la 
tM*  ami  \i  t'twn  lini  |ii«li  «•  l^iHiiih  thj  pw  pl» 
w«i«  Moioii  Io  hof  M  lr»»ty  H«  b«iM'«  atia 
lib  ir    piiii<i|iai    iiUjucttuii   im  that   lu  luorn 

111"  ii'Y    ;.>   Lh  ll  jj   Witlltvd  !■      '  ■  II 

(i,..,»    ii    (^   iiKi    ir  to  fmh  ,^ 

'  atttmpi 

."  and  rf 
lie  iHiy  rvll 

■^'       .    -    •»•  t^    (lilt   evety 

lilt  mill  lit  fliiy  leNatd  ta 

■i«    ttlHHiUUlB. 

\        ur  thina  *hf  pvnii|(>  do  Itot  Uka  la 
irmft  by  ttii*  Army  etiatiMH. 

r   fhr    niii'iiirvlfc,     TAbN   ta 

'<■  ir  ntir  fongraaa 

>• 'I'll  iht  wperat* 

\^  u  nrr  nt   imrny  lu  vitc  lUia  tattfr  aa  yvQ 

aao  at. 

Toura  tery  truly. 

A.  J  Chat. 


Re  V/eapoB  af  Oil 

■XTSM8ION  CP  REMARKS 

or 

'"^  •  nCHDELACY 

:(««IO» 

IN  TUB  HOC-         HtmuaaHThTiym 

ruMda?.  Ortobi'T  30,  1945 

Mr.  DB  LACY.  Mr.  Spiftker.  on  Octo- 
bar  !•»  wtaaa  I  apoha  to  tbia  Itomm  an  the 
Palestfna  question.  I  saM  that  there  will 
be  no  end  to  imperialism  while  powerful 
i^rnuiK  witliin  the  United  States  and 
Bntain  are  permitted  to  play  Arab 
against  J«w  and  Jew  against  Arab  for 

IV  V    !      i'  this  statement 

u  ;-    •  ifiinird  by  !-«  v'lrinir  threats  of 

K  :       :   n  ^^-••■i   of    -h     r  ---^-created 

.\.a:j   I    ..--;t'   ;  '   tc:!n.r,.    ■    Air-rirJin  Oil 
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ri.'tU;«.  royi 
thr«)u«i)  lo| 
a  ho  appea 
often  moat 
oil  Inter 
Ibn-Baiid'i 
aad  trtliii 
•aadl  Aral 
hfMl-t 


Arab   nnd  Jew   alike   ta 

In  the  hew  York  imea  of 
tte  Arab  Lfativni  oAir  ell 
on  and  the  TemM  Co.  if 

ilae  wt"^  ^ '-""1'  and 

dec;)-  ■       ■^•raqr 

lahts  of  u 

if  ccjur    ' 
C(JU. 

It  hl.i  threat  wo^ 

hich  layi  hli 

American  Ull 
.rd  Oil  in  Atabla,  baa  ae- 
lukxtt  and  increadlRi  eontrl- 
Bau'l'a  triMdry  throuvli 
ti<>a,  and~4urlnf  the  war— 
inn,  The»i^  r'«"«-««**  »^ive 
Id  to  otir  R*  Mt, 

;ander  in  ■  f 

abrond,  1. . 

intnry  anu  nl 


..      .;..l,,g 

lu  kill 
>  'i^u  eg|i« 
Co.,  Tcxka, 


>i) 


luary    18. 
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•elved 
II  II.- 
invMli 
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dontty  rx 
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to  u 
out  tkUa  tail 
lbn-tau< 
fuiurt  el 
Mm  el  a 
world.  It 
lilt'  rnllre 
niiviiH  rv\) 
Kt^n  be  bei 
'Ihry  ara 

If  we  CI 
poitey  on 
mocrafy 

ppople  of 
by 

i  ..-::  -llU 


|irir  In  power  ahuulii 
lit  threat, 

'I  a  lalM  «iit-  •' " 
andwMhllli 
for  I  ho  >wa  or  the 
ivici  ■!  iiii»,  Hut  he.  and 
Atab  .  ,  which  by  mi 
iMiMitN  tht"  iilttlit  Arab  poopic, 
^ten  at  tlila  aajae  of  tl)«4ra, 
lounilnti  uu  Standard  OU'i 
With  the  UTittcd  llatai 


aad  da  kaefi  mt  ferelin 
level  el  \v         v  t\nd  de- 
ttat  irtai: .   .  :<.id  of  the 
he  wnrld— ihB  Ipvrl  r.'itnb* 
our    late    prrat    PreMdrnt. 
—  then    the    Arab 
LpRRue  wlllihave  outdealt  itself. 

Wiioit  K  ng  Ibn-Baud  and  the  reat  of 
the  Amb  I  eague  leamx  that  thL>  United 
States  ^\h  vcs  more  firmly  In  democracy 
thnn  ft  doi  s  hi  oil  conccsiiicns,  his  game 
will  Chang  . 
As  in  eaifter  ttme.«>.  this  Nation  has  bll- 
fcnie,  and  nut  one  cent  for 
meriea's  will  to  see  hisr.ic« 
8trenfrth<>nra  by  the  threat 
Ln.wM, .     x^.• ,  ,.;u  not  be  In- 

I        -  wipe  the  oil 

1  lu  biacit  blot  from  his 


llon.s  for 
tribute, 
done  will 
of  the  Aral 
tlmidated, 
off  his 


royal  i  ....  c c  if  he  wants  a  bcaxing 

before  the  frourt  of  America's  opinkm. 

At  thi5  Dolnt,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de.«dre  to 
Include  wiih  these  remarks  the  article 
from  the  Hew  York  Times  to  which  X 
■MMie  refeitoce.   The  article  reads : 
Asaas  fLAJt  (  n.  bam  ir  tiNrrrB  statss  Asa  siow> 

ISM— AMB  JC*M  nSMS  rACC  LOSS  Of  COMCSS* 

atoNS  nt  I  BPaxaAt  ros  iNTxavumoa 
(99  CUttos  Danlei> 

CAiao    BofTFT.  October  2«.— Tfca  r»curmit 
thraat  at 

coanMiafclal  int 

Is  be- 
asab  pomieianB  la  ttMir  aaos- 
palgA  agau^  atonism. 

waypon  of  ZtoDtsm,  ft  was  r»- 

Balru*  teaay.  waa  asetf  ta  tlie 

it  a  Lebanese  Parllaraentary  autH 
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Tits  traiia'Arablan  Una.  which  wtnild  be 

about  thaaHmp  mpr  ttUi  na  tlip  rnmoua 

"Big  Inch"  In  ihr  '  hui>«  ami  would 

OOSt  mors   thnn   |7u.Ui)0,0\M).   ¥n«  orlRlnnlly 
(ti.iip.'irti  In  Dtp  iiulied  Btataa  Uovpnuuvnt 
tt«  conotruct  on  la  now  in 

I.  ,   i.i.inie  u.    1 A'nblnn.  a  lubatdlary  of 

Iha  ArnUlnn-A'^  Oil  Co..  nwntd  JolnUy 

by  Btandard  Ou  ui  muiornla  nnd  tha  Taxaa 
Oo. 

Tha  '  -^  of  nnnthrr  plpa  line  to 

Halfal  u        u  iiy  the  Inuj  C'll  Co.  wbb  re- 

ported this  week  by  the  Pulnllne  Peat  to 
be  already  under  way  with  5.CO0  tona  of 
malerlRla  on  hand.  The  line  would  b«  820 
miles  long— about  half  the  length  of  tha 
suggested  Arabian  Uoe. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  o\-''.  rn  ::<:,:  !:tf 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSBNTATIVEa 
Tuesday,  October  30.  194S 

Mrs.  LUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark-  in  the  Record, 
I  Include  the  following  radio  address 
made  by  me  over  radio  station  WDRC, 
Hartford.  Conn..  October  28.  1945: 

I  welcon-.e  ihla  opportunity  to  talk  with 
the  people  of  my  own  State  alMUt  the  moat 
Important  question  that  has  ever  laced  our 
Nation:  The  atom  bomb.    The  answer  that 


nur  leslalatora  and  autaamen  glva  to  that 
qusstlon  will  dsurmina  tha  aurvival  u( 
America, 

Aa  you  know,  there  la  a  bill  before  t   . 
Houaa    Military    AlTalra    OoaMntttas    win 
actka  to  kaap  aeeret  and  develop  nil  proc* 
ecaaa,  formulae,  paienta,  and  mevhoda;  and 
to  oontrol.  take,  nnd  work  all  raw  mntninla 

nii(t  pt' ri,  pinnla,  and  landa  related  U) 

the  pr  I  uf  ntomlo  anei'iiy 

I"  •  I         ■     im  fnu- 

nu  ,    bonib, 

Wli  I  by  nil  cx|.rrla. 

acii  . :.  :  ,  iuriiallala    who 

knuw.  aa  the  cxprcuion  goea,  the  "atomlo 
acore." 

Flrat,  About  the  ao-ca1led  aacret  or  tha 
botr.b;  The  rnct  la  that  no  rundamsnisl  aeeret 
of  tha  bcmh  rxiati,  aermsn.  Japsnsif,  Itua« 
alnn  n  and  »c:entlNta  or  othrr  Innda, 

know  ti ;.e  nnd  i  i<>' .  riuiea  o{  ni.clpnr  fta« 

alon.  or  rpiltunu  '  i^'  (ully  aa  wpII  as 

our  own.  The  rnin  '  h  we  alill  have 
Io  pi'otPi't   Ht'O  the  tu  formula,   nnd 

inechanii'ul  kicreti  by  whii  it  \Ui-  u'  i  mil  i"  luii 
mil  be  inndf  nnd  detonatpd  ii<vm\  i  ins 
Bdpntlal  who  hna  nppeaini  1 1 1  >  <■  ii.r  i  > 
grraa  liaa  teatined  that  li  i>!  uuiy  a  tnii'ui 
of  tims^rrom  I  to  8  ytari-bsrors  Ruania, 
for  asampla.  will  be  able  to  manufarture 
bomb*  c^uita  sa  deadly.  If  not  mors  deadly, 
til  '^  are  making  now 

V  iiUt  tha  raw  matptiala  rt  which 
the  bomb  la  made:   We  ' 
nation,  lu  monopollts  Uu  : 
ollBing  Ita  raw  matsriali,    Oi  it 

urnnium  orea  are  to  be  ruuim   m   <    .<iio* 
»l(ivaMla   and   Muaiia    now,   nnd    ninnv    dpw 
aor 
ir. 

>  aeorei 

.    .>.  ; i,.,M.,,,..  1 

ly  tha  bluKeat  i 
■i  ir  we  win  n 
,  via  a  iiii'.ii^.i  V  . 
nil  wpMpoi 

fi  -      >'i'e  of  ' 

Airpianaa,  suna,  i 
other,   In  the  paai   '■■<■  ►  ■■•■ 
ruateit  with  the  moataat"  hna  I' 

dovia  I    

repn  i 

V(  I  '«.      U\U    nil 

ni.  ika  asninat 

another  atom  it  la  dpaiuiiPd  to  oh- 

}p».,.in  iM,i.  :iont  war  inBtnllnliono, 

til,  whole  populaUona.    1(  vp 

hnu  uuMi-u  n«n).  ready  for  uae,  any  lo.roo 
ntom  bomba.  auch  M  we  dropped  on  Hlm- 
th  .  nemy  had  only  a  thouannd. 

hr  I'leaa.  dSBt:oy  vii  utterly  wnh 

hiB  onc»ti  much,   if   he   atrurk   fltft. 

In  one  aui;  : .  i.  ttnck  he  could  dealroy  pvpiy 
one  of'our  great  cities  and  kill  40,CO0,00O  of 
our  people.  Tha  war  could  be  loat  exactly 
1  minute  after  ll  began,  and  before  we  could 
release  our  own  bombs. 

Fourth.  About  the  fear  of  retaliation  ab 
s  control  ovrr  the  use  of  the  t>omb;  The  fmr 
of  retaliation  will  not  prevent,  nnd  la  n  it 
preventing,  Ita  manufacture  In  any  nation 
today,  and  the  very  fact  that  nnllona  are 
manufnciurlng  it  may  haaten  lU  uae.  The 
dread  of  Juat  fuch  an  ovr:  tig  l-mlnuto 

atomic  war  thnt  will  icm  aa  and  pso- 

ploa  will  tend  lo  prsclpiuie  auch  n  war. 
Ivery  worsening  of  International  relnihina 
Will  cauae  an  attack  of  atomic  Jlttrra 
throu(thout  the  clvlllacd  world,  and  a  real 
criBlB  anywhere— aay.  In  the  Arabian  oil 
flelda.  the  Dardnnellea.  India.  Manchuria,  or 
Spain— might  rncourage  a  nation  which 
thought  Ita  \  .  reaU  threatened  In  any 

of   theae  or  <  leaa  to  aeek  a  military 

declaton  In  It*  own  favor  by  launching  a 
l-mlnute  or  1-hour  or  1-day  atomic  war. 

Fifth.  About  the  defenae  against  the  bomb: 
There  la  no  defense  against  the  atom  bomb 
thai  any  aclentlrt  can  envlaage  today,  except 
for  a  nation  to  disperse  Its  Induatrlea  and  to 
go  underground.  This  would  be  a  vast  and 
Incredibly  eoeUy  enterprise,  particularly  in 


a  democratic  country      It   wnuld   li         -    'i 

}—■<■'■■■:■    ]■'   ■ raiting    b'"'  -■- 

ua  of  p' 
:>•    and    hoiiaia      InUitHl.    in 
n    pnu'tiim    thia    count ly 
muiht  hnve  t'  y  Itaplf  nnd 

aubmit  to  exii!.,  ...,j 

Sixth,  About   t  «   the   bomb;    Tha 

bomb  cannot  be  niiinivtrU.    In  Order  to  out- 
law   iinvihlni?,  you   nuiit   hav*   an   tntrrim- 

1  !■  !■,,■,       nil 

ll.  I  III- 

l«-  :  I'   liirrp.     Wp  w  in 

lu:.:^,  :...  if  Uie  KrlloM  1  •  ">"- 

Inw  not  I  »  but  war  ttapir.     Bvpry 

civilised  I  ■    inP  W(  ^'''  <■ '    "V, r'  , 

and  yet  u  >      If  tot 

In  the  w  i-''<i  "II  I     1111(11               I 

use  the  >•  "'i''    V'  •'   i-wi-i   •  -    •      >• 
SXlsta  thnt   • 

bfpiikii.u  111,  .             ,                      I 

It  «i  lu  do  aof    Abaiiiutely 

hcvinih   About  tha  ability  of  the  United 
N  '1  the  bomb 

11    tik  rr»ali<d 


II  out  (ouniry  or  tu  pipveni  uur 
,,~,  ,.;  ,.  r^i,..uld  WP  dPcKlf  "■■  ■>"  »■'  •■.in.irmw, 
and   this  mrniia,  ot  cm  »  iiu 

power  III  do  BO  In  any  i  thn   iihIuhi 

And  we  I'avp  appn  the  printf  of  Ihia  lual 

,| 
I  '  manuincture  in  tits 

I  '  :,.  1  .1  A. 

le  War  Dsnariment  aant 


'■Ill  I"  •■ 
1 1   I  nni 


riiuriHt  powpia  ui  the  hiavory 

w.  Ill  view  of  tha  farta  that  we  havs  rs« 

I  think  tiiKi  tan  bill  in 

'\  in  I  prrmafteaHf  sea 

the  atom 

III!  tend 

1  iiii't  em* 

.  1    !  .    M  1 1 

,        I  ' 

\  1  im  lit   ' 
In  on,  ni 

Hi. 110  iif  Hub  lull.  III  I  • 

li  iiilv  lirlnhtpn  the  i       .    .  'l« 

r.  iidy  »xi»ta  in  our  IvTPlRn  nlTaira  by  niultl* 
plyintf  tpiua  nnd  au'plclona  >-fi^"  f'l  ua  and 
Ituaxln  nnd  nilin  nntii  na,  tir  ng  future 

cnnfrrencra  of  the  I'NO  to  be  nrui  in  an  at* 
moBphere  of  Inrrpivii  g  fear  and  hatlrrd. 

And  yet.  \  ihnil  we  give  away  now 

In  (inc  i^reat  :  la  gealure,  SU  the  tempo* 

I     V  recrets  we  do  ponarai  to  every  other  na- 

\    111,  in  the  hope  that  thia  geaiure  will  soften 

tiMir   hearts  toward   ua  and   Incline   them 

V  to  pssoe?    We  knew  that  It  will 

navs  seen  that  in  the  paat  Amer- 

Uu  t.  iiiUiutry  weaknsiis,  tn  a  w  '  -  jver- 

v':n\  I  nt;,-ir,R,  hna  been  an  eten  >«tion 

lom.  and  in  the  end  upon  ua. 

I         ..  •»^ill  lull!   V  r.  I  •  r(iii\     for  UlClS 

VltlUld   tM 

ill  hla  oapl> 

:rnr  he  might 

'lUcu  what  la  the  nnawerf 

i  wer  la  to  pnaa  thia  bill,  but 

wnh  an  amendment  wl  I  ninke  It  per- 

fpcUy  clear  to  ail  Uie  i -  oi  the  world 

that  11  ta  merely  an  interim  piece  ot  legisln- 
lion,  a  ntoMsary  aafeguard  to  ouraelvea— a 
aacred  trust,  aa  the  Prsaldent  called  ll— until 
we  can  creats  some  msci  >• 

ustloaal  ooatrol  over  Si  oy 

a  far  greater  maaaur*  of  international  gov- 
ernment than  we  have  now. 

We  should  paaa  this  legislation  Including 
an  cxpreu  statement  that  it  sliall  be  repealed 
the  very  day  that  we  and  the  other  United 
Nationa  can  agree  to  form  asd  operate  an 
International    commission     for     atomic     In- 

apecuon — a  commission  which  can  insp*      i.t 
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•U  times.  In  all  nations,  what  Is  being  done. 
or  rather  not  done,  about  atomic  war 
weapons. 

In  fthort.  I  think  that  thla  legislation 
should  b«  passed  only  with  the  Lncluslon  of 
the  ConfTBSS'  clear  Intent  to  Instruct  the 
President  and  the  State  Department  forth- 
with to  call  a  world  conference  on  atomic 
energy,  with  the  view  to  preventing  its  use 
for  destruction,  and  developing  Its  use  for 
peaceful    purpcees. 

For  here  is  another  fact:  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  constructive,  rather  than  destruc- 
tive purposes,  could  change  the  face  of  the 
^WtJTld  for  incredible  good. 

As  Norman  Cousins  said  in  a  searching 
editorial  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Litera- 
ture: "Man  now  has  it  within  his  grasp  to 
emancipate  himself  economically.  •  •  •  He 
hM  at  last  unlocked  enough  of  the  earth's 
secret  to  provide  for  his  needs  on  a  world 
scale.  The  same  atomic  energy  that  can  de- 
stroy a  city  can  also  usher  in  an  age  of  eco- 
nonilc  sufficiency.  •  •  •  There  is  power 
enough  and  resources  enough  for  all  •  •  ••" 
But  If  man  cannot,  or  will  not  use  for  peace 
the  power  he  has  unleashed  during  this  war, 
then  "modern  man  Is  obsolete." 

Will  atomic  energy  be  used  for  good  or  111? 
For  life  or  death?  The  answer  is  the  only 
secret  of  the  atomic  )>omb.  And  the  only 
secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  still  lies  locked 
In  the  heart  of  mai^ 


Mo'assx   for  Da.ry   Feed  .^s   Weil    \s   for 
Liquor 

KM  ;  IW^ION  OF  i:i:::,!.M;KS 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

IN    ilii-'    H();'-fc'    i';     RErrEc^EN  1  A  liVES 

Tuesday.  Octobt!  :iO   ::*!': 

^!,■    KinviN    AirMP'R    n.\i,i       m- 

S,,i  ..Ker.  undei-  iea\e  to  extend  my  re- 
nia!::.^  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

F  >    :  K  '■  v   FEUmATION  Or 

r  f  >D  MntCHANTS,  INC  . 

fftf-rbi.  N     V     Ocfober  2J.  JS45. 

OORgreeeman  K;vv:n  a   Haix. 
House  Off  •  •    i;:,  .d\ng. 

U  ,:.  •.  l'\gr:^n.  D   C 

\'-:  ••!  r  %•;.;;> -^-M  \N  Hali  .  Speakmg  for  750 
feed  manuiac'i.rr;  -  .u-.d  retailers  of  the  12 
northeastern  ir  lU-;  whu  compri.se  the  mem- 
hf'  ,!.p  of  our  lederation.  this  is  an  appeal  to 
V  '.  :.i  help  us  convince  the  national  policy- 
t  k:-  that  It  is  vitally  important  that  a 
.-uoataiu.al  supply  of  molasses  t>e  made  avail- 
able for  tise  in  the  manufacture  of  livestock 
rations  and  for  direct  feeding  to  dairy  cows. 

As  you  well  know,  our  Northeast  is  a  deficit 
feed  area  and  because  corn  i?:  •  ''•;  ving  to 
the  Norttieast.  and  protein  s^vip-ji.e^  for  live- 
stock feed  use  are  In  tight  supply,  livestock 
feeders  in  our  section  of  the  mintrv  are  right 
up  against  It  In  securing  .i:-  ic'eiLire  feed 
supply    to    maintain    •'  iry    lieids    and 

poultry  flocks.  The  si  .:  ■  is  as  acute  nuw 
as  at  any  time  during  the  war  period. 

Our  Government,  during  the  war  period. 
has  purchased  ard  Imported  large  quantities 
of  molasses,  which  for  the  most  part  was  sup- 
plied to  alcohol  manufacturers,  and  on  gocd 
Information,  we  are  informed  that  the  Gov- 
emaent  w.ll  very  soon  purchase  and  import 
•  iHge  tonnage  of  mola-.;^  v. :  :  ''  under 
present  Govcnmert  plans.  \^.'.'.  be  s;  pplied  to 
alcv^hol   manufacturers. 

With  the  feed  supply  as  criticnl  as  it  is  in 
the  Northeast,  livestock  feeders  should  have 
first  call  on  this  molasses  supply     O:.   .mv 


app: ihat  Is  fairly  made  cf  the  situation, 

this  molasses  Is  more  greatly  needed  for  live- 
stock feeding  than  for  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol. 

Added  to  the  problems  of  livestock  feeders 
In  the  Northeast  in  solving  the  problem  cf 
maintaining  their  dairy  herds  and  poultry 
flecks  on  an  Inadequate  feed  supply  is  tlie 
problem  of  poor  quality  roughage. 

Due  to  the  unusual  amount  of  rain  In  the 
Northeast  this  summer,  and  labor  shortages 
on  the  farms,  the  hay  harvested  is  way  below 
par  in  feeding  value.  However,  if  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  molasses  is  made  available 
for  use  on  roughage,  the  hay  supply  will  be 
stepped  up  In  feeding  value. 

An  urgent  appeal  to  the  Peed  Management 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
being  made  by  our  federation  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  policy  that  will  make  avail- 
able a  large  portion  of  the  molasses  imported 
by  your  Government  for  livestock  feeding. 
Your  support  of  our  effort  to  secure  Gov- 
ernment recognition  of  the  needs  for  mo- 
lasses for  livestock  feeding  in  the  Northeast 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Eastern  FEDraATTON  or 

Peed  Merchants, 
A.   W.  Carpenter, 

Frrrntive  Director. 


Rehabilitstlon  of  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLYDE  DCYLE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  29.  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  H.  J.  Lieb,  service  oflQcer 
of  the  American  Legion  Post.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  I  herewith  present  a 
letter  to  him  dated  October  6,  1945, 
from  W.  B.  Jones,  service  officer  at 
Atlanta,  Ga..  for  the  East  Atlanta  Post, 
No.  159.  together  with  a  resolution  dated 
September  18,  1945.  by  said  East  At- 
lanta Post.  No.  159.  together  with  a  list 
thereto  attached  dated  September  18, 
1945.  sworn  to  by  Roy  H.  Bryant,  M.  D., 
chief  medical  officer.  Certainly  the 
fullest  possible  information  about  and 
in  connection  with  the  hospitalization, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  the  vet- 
erans of  the  American  forces  is  what  we 
all  seek.  And  certainly  the  highest  abil- 
ity and  professional  accomplishment 
there  is  existent,  is  not  too  good  for  these 
lads  as  they  are  compelled  by  physical 
or  mental  conditions  to  enter  our  hos- 
pitals, clinics,  and  other  places  which 
should  be  ha  .  •  :v- 

TuE  .■^.viFRiCAN  Legion, 
East  Atlanta  Post,  No.   159. 

Atlanta.  Ga..  October  6.  1945. 

M        ■     H     Lf13. 

Service  Officer. 

Post  15,  American  Legion, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  BriiDv:  As  requested  In  ycur  letter 
of  October  1.  attaciied  hereto  is  complete  file 
prop)erly  signed  and  dated,  also  report  en 
Hospital  48.  Atlanta.  Ga.,  by  committee  ap- 
pointed by  our  Fifth  District  Commander. 
William  0.  McRae.  together  with  statement 
by  Dr  Bryant  concurred  in  by  Dr.  Daniel, 
and  resolution  passed  by  my  Post  159,  which 
was  handed  to  General  Bradley  while  on  his 
Visit    here    hv   Commander  McRae. 


Hoping   this   additional   Information   will 
assist  you  In  bringing  some  relief  to  a  very 
bad  conditiou  in  cur  veterans'  hospitals. 
I  remain. 

YoiU'  fj>iend. 

W.  B.  JoNis,  Service  Officer. 


tlie 


Whereas  tlje  committee  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate conditions  at  tJuited  States  Hospital 
No.  48  has  r»ade  a  report  outlining  condi- 
tions at  that  hospital  and  making  certain 
recommendamons  in  connection  therewith: 
and  I 

Whereas  Itjls  the  opinion  of  the  members 
of  this  pos»  that  said  recommendations 
should  be  adapted:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  iThat  the  recommendations  of 
said  committee  be  adopted  and  approved  and 
that  the  sat|ie  be  transmitted  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Adminjistrator  with  a  request  that  he 
take  action  to  place  the  recommendations 
therein  contained  into  effect  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible; be  it  farther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
together  with  said  report  which  is  hereto 
attached,  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the 
Veterans   Administrator. 

Unanimoully  adopted  by  the  East  Atlanta 
Post,  No.  159,  the  American  Legion,  this  18th 
day  of  Septei^ber  1945. 

Ebic  M.  Bitrk, 

Comynander, 
R.  A.  Sewell. 

Adjutant. 

To  All  Post.tUn  the  Fifth  District: 

Pursuant  Xt>  motion  adopted  at  conference 
of  poets  of  tl^e  fifth  district  at  meeting  held 
September  111.  1945.  your  district  commander, 
together  with  Buddy  W.  B.  Jones,  of  Post 
159,  and  Bufldy  C.  Price  Williams,  of  Poet 
No.  1.  were  designated  as  a  committee  to 
condtict  an  immediate  investigation  into  the 
conditions  presently  existing  at  United  States 
Hospital  No.  48.  with  respect  to  determining 
the  needs  of  said  hospital  necessary  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  care  and  treatment  of 
patients  at  ^id  hospital,  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendatiots  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tor which  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  coni> 
mittee.  If  p^ced  Into  effect,  result  in  im- 
proving the  isaid  standards  of  medical  and 
hospital  carol 

The  comnftlttee.  with  the  exception  of 
Buddy  Williatms.  met  at  the  hospital  at  8:30 
a.  m..  Septeiiber  18.  1945,  and  immediately 
obtained  interviews  with  Roy  H.  Bryant. 
M  W.,  chief  Oiedical  officer;  Robert  L.  Daniels, 
M.  D..  chief  tt  medical  service,  and  John  M. 
Slaton,  Jr.,  Kanager  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration facility. 

We  secured  from  the  chief  medical  officer  a 
written  stattment  outlining  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  hospital  from  a  medical  stand- 
point. The  needs  for  equipment  will  l>e  met 
when  delivet-ies  are  made  on  an  electro- 
cardiograph >nachine  and  new  X-ray  equip- 
ment now  oi  approved  order. 

The  needs  ifor  additional  personnel  of  phy- 
sicians, stir^ons,  and  technicians  is  very 
acute. 

The  chief  ^urgeon  of  the  hospital  has  been 
111  for  practically  1  month,  and  there  is  no 
first  assistanft  to  the  chief  surgeon.  A  first 
assistant  to  ijie  chief  surgeon  is  indispensable 
and  should  be  obtained  immediately.  A 
neurosin-geon  is  badly  needed,  together  with 
two  neuropsl-chiatrisis.  all  of  them  for  full- 
time  employtnent  at  the  hospital. 

One  neurc^psychiatrlst  is  now  conducting 
examinations  for  all  out-patients,  as  well  as 
hospital  patients,  averaging  about  15  a  day. 
The  load  is  tt)0  heavy  and  cannot  result  other 
than  in  a  mote  or  less  superficial  examination, 
because  not  more  than  five  examinations  a 
day  may  be  made  efaciently.  A  Roentgenolo- 
gist must  bt  added  to  the  hospital  staff  If 
proper  use  IS  to  be  made  of  the  X-ray  equip- 
ment on  hanfd  and  on  order.    All  of  the  above 
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should  have  a  rating  as  Senior  Medical  Officer 
and  be  specialists  in  their  respective  fields. 

In  conference  with  Rofc>ert  L.  Daniel.  M  D., 
Chief  of  Medical  Service,  the  committee  as- 
certained that  there  is  a  critical  need  for  one 
full-time  physician,  P  &  S-4  for  ward  relief. 
Due  to  illness  of  present  physicians,  we  found 
that  one  doctor  has  had  to  care  for  as  many 
as  160  patients,  which  is  predictive  of  over- 
work to  the  doctor,  lack  of  proper  care  to 
the  patients  of  the  hospital  and  forebrdes 
danger  cf  the  worst  sort.  The  Chief  Medical 
Officer  and  the  Chief  of  Medical  Service  have 
had  to  act  as  utility  men  in  every  branch  of 
the  hospital  in  order  to  meet  the  emergency 
which  has  arisen.  We  find  that  of  nine  Army 
doctors  assigned  to  the  hospital,  five  of  them 
■will  be  dua  their  release  b?tween  now  and 
December  15.  and  this  presents  an  acute  prob- 
lem cf  replacement. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  an  Assistant 
Laboratorian  in  Bacteriology  and  Assistant 
Latorstorian  in  Roentgenology  and  addi- 
tional "Pharmacists. 

Attached  hereto  is  the  written  statement 
Of  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  as  to  medical 
needs  of  the  hospital.  The  committee  dis- 
cussed these  needs  with  Mr.  Slaton,  Manager 
cf  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  he 
stated  that  the  entire  trouble  now  was  due 
to  a  shortage  of  doctors  and  that  if  he  cculd 
"secure  the  doctors,  he  would  be  able  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  care  and  treatment. 
The  committee  noted  that  th:re  had  been 
considerable  improvement  in  the  caliber  of 
nurses  and  attendants  within  the  past  year 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  deficiency  in  nurs- 
ing and  attendants'  care. 

The  manager  Informed  the  committee  that 
due  to  his  inability  to  secure  full-time  doc- 
tors for  work  at  the  hospital,  he  had  been 
authorized  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  make  arrangemente  with  csrtain  private 
physicians  and  to  employ  private  physicians 
cs  consultants  for  part-time  work  at  the  h38- 
pital  and  examinations  downtown.  The  man- 
ager stated  that  he  had  been  handicapped  in 
securing  appropriate  office  space  to  establish 
a  downtown  clinic  where  patients  not  need- 
ing hospital  confinement  might  be  examined 
and  treated,  but  that  there  was  some  delay 
encountered  in  obtaining  the  necessary  space. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  this  matter  wou'd 
soon  be  worked  out  and  the  downtown  clinic 
established. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  each 
of  these  three  officials  that  the  major  diffi- 
culty in  attracting  skil'.ed  medical  personnel 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  is  the  lack 
cf  adequate  compensation  for  full-time  em- 
ployment. The  preponderance  of  members 
of  "the  medical  staffs  of  veterans'  hospitals 
In  the  early  years  following  the  World 
War  I  were  composed  largely  of  young 
doctors  who  took  employment  with  the  Ad- 
ministration in  preference  to  battling  the 
economic  hazards  which  so  often  beset  men 
of  small  means  in  establishing  themselves 
In  the  medical  profession.  In  later  years,  it 
appears  thatr  the  Administration  has  at- 
tracted as  full-time  employees  many  physi- 
cians who  have  not  been  too  successful  in 
their   private   practice. 

The  case  load  of  this  hospital  is  bound 
to  undergo  rapid  expansion  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead.  Monetary  considerations 
should  not  be  a  barrier  to  providing  the  very 
best  of  medical  skill  in  these  hospitals.  More 
attractive  financial  inducements  must  be 
offered  for  skilled  members  of  the  profession 
to  accept  full-time  employment  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Obstacles  which 
block  the  attainment  of  this  objective. 
Whether  due  to  low  salaries  established  by 
law  or  to  the  system  of  classification  under 
the  Civil  Service  Act.  should  be  suspended  or 
set  aside  in  view  of  the  emergency  which  now 
confronts   this   hospital. 

The  committee  recommends  that  every  ef- 
fort be  made  by  the  Veterans'  Administrator 


to  enhance  the  financial  Inducements  to 
niemt>ers  of  the  medical  profeBSton  to  accept 
full-time  employment  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
miniatration  and  to  exert  every  effort  to  chan- 
nel into  the  services  of  veterans'  hospitals 
skilled  physicians  and  surgeons  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

William   G.    McRae. 
District  Commander,  Member  Post  No.  1. 

W.  B.  Jones, 
Jlfenjber  Post  No.  159. 


Needs — Hospital  (Medical) 
physicians  and  grades 

First  assistant  to  chief  surgeon,  senior 
medical  officer. 

Neurosiu^eon,  senior  medical  officer. 

Two  neuropsychiatrists,  senior  med;cal 
officer. 

Roentgenologist,  senior  medical  officer. 

One  ftili-time  physician.  P  &  S  4.  for  ward 
relief. 

TECHNICIAN 

Assistant     laboratorian     in     bacteriology. 
Assistant  laboratorian  in  roentgenology. 
Pharmacist. 

ESUIPMENT 

Electrocardiographic  machine.  (This  ma- 
chine has  t>een  approved  and  should  have 
been  delivered  before  now.  Letter  has  b?€n 
sent  to  the  Procurement  Division  to  find  out 
to  what  the  delay  in  receiving  same  is  due  ) 

New  X-ray  equipment.  (This  has  been 
approved  and  bids  let  on  September  15.  1955. 
making  our  present  X-ray  equipment  Into 
two  diagnostic  machines  instead  of  ope  diag- 
nostic and  one  fluorosccplc  as  this  is  a  bottle- 
neck if  we  increase  out-patient  exami- 
nations beyond  the  present  call  in.) 

Roy  H.  Ertant.  M.  D.. 

Chief  Medical  Officer. 

Attest: 

A.  S.  TiLLEH, 

Notary  Public.  Fulton  County.  Ga. 
My  commission  expires  January  2,  1948. 
Seftem£ee  18.  1945. 


The  Navy's  Peacetime  Role 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROi^LR  I  iiALL 

or   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  30,  1945 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  speech  delivered  at 
Portland.  Maine,  October  27,  1945.  by 
Lyman  A.  Thackrey.  captain,  United 
States  Navy,  U.  S.  S.  Portland: 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  Navy  prerent  here 
this  evening — and  most  particularly  for 
those  from  the  U.  S.  6,  Portland — when  I 
say  that  we  are  happy  indeed  to  be  spending 
this  first  peacetime  Navy  Day  in  the  city  cf 
Portland.  The  State  of  Main«  and  this  city. 
In  particular,  have  been  closely  associated 
with  things  maritime  and  naval  since  cot. 
lonial  days.  You  not  only  build  ships,  you 
sail  them.  You  speak  the  languaj:  of  the 
sea.  and  when  we  return  to  this  port  it  is 
with  the  feeling  that  we  are  among  people 
who  understand  us.  Regarding  tlic  quality 
cf  the  merchant  ships  you  built.  I  cannot 
epeak  except  that  I  know  you  built  them 
rapidly  and  that  they  run.  But  your  de- 
stroyers I  have  lived  in  and  know  tjjeir  stur- 
dy qualities.  Among  the  first  quesaons  a 
young  officer  ordered  to  a  destroyer, asks  is, 
"Where  was  she  built?"    And  if  he  finds  that 


she  was  built  In  Maine,  he  Ls  happy,  for  be 
knows  she'll  keep  her  station  when  others 
are  breaking  down. 

The  U.  S.  S.  Portland,  on  August  9  of  thts 
year,  when  the  first  hints  of  a  Japanese  sur- 
render spread  across  the  world,  t^as  anchored 
with  the  other  ships  of  Task  Force  95  off 
Okinawa.  The  force  expected  to  tail  on  the 
following  day  (iOth)  fcr  a  strike  into  the 
East  China  Sea  and  conclude  with  a  bom-- 
bardment  of  Japanese  strong  points  in  Korea. 
But  cur  sailing  orders  never  came.  Peace 
came  Instead.  And  soon  we  were  on  the 
long  voyage  home. 

On  this  voyage  with  the  ships  no  longer 
darkened  and  the  gun  watches  secured  we 
had  much  time  for  thought.  "What  of  these 
splendid  ships,  with  tiieir  war-seasoned 
crews?"  we  pondered  as  we  looked  out  acrois 
the  task  force.  "Would  we  tie  them  up  and 
disperse  their  crews?  Now  that  the  enemies 
of  law  and  order  had  finally  uaconditlonally 
surrendered,  was  there  any  need  for  a  United 
States  Navy — for  any  navy  in  fact?  If  they 
were  all  scrapped  what  would  become  of  the 
peace — would  it  remain?  If  so,  for  how 
long  and  on  whose  terms?  " 

One  answer  is  to  consider  the  Pax  Brlt- 
tanlca — that  splendid  100  years  cf  peace 
which  the  might  and  prestige  of  the  British 
Navy  gave  to  the  world.  This  great  era 
started  with  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  about 
1812.  wiien  Napoleon's  hopes  of  world  con- 
quest were  finally  blasted,  and  extended  to 
the  summer  of  1914.  Durfng  this  period  the 
fl2:?ts  of  Great  Britain  were  the  glory  cf  her 
empire.  They  literally  policed  the  world. 
While  there  were  many  local  conflicts  in  the 
land  areas,  no  great  intercontinental  holo- 
caust enveloped  the  world  because  the  vast 
water  highways  were  controlled  by  the  Brit- 
ish fleet.  It  was  only  when  Germany  had 
built  her  own  high  seas  fleet  and  felt  it 
strong  enousli  to  challenge  Britain's  power 
that  che  was  able  to  plunge  Europe  and  the 
world  into  war  in  tl^  summer  of  1914. 

The  fact  that  Britain  had  been  able  to 
achieve  world  domination  for  100  years  was 
no  coincidence.  Wi  .  conscious  design  for 
world  power  she  had  for  centuries  carefully 
and  arduously  trained  the  youth  of  her  ruling 
classes  In  world  strategy  and  politics.  Her 
statesmen,  generals,  and  admirals  had  as- 
stirancs  and  background,  and  could  more 
than  hold  their  own  with  those  of  other 
powers. 

The  United  States,  stands  today  where 
England  stood  after  the  ciownfall  cf  Napo- 
leon— to  use  C'n urchiH's  words,  "At  the  sum- 
mit of  the  world."  Our  enemies  lie  defeated 
around  us  and  we  have  at  our  disposal  a 
victorious  Navy  of  almost  unbelievable  power 
and  range.  But  we  lack  what  England  seems 
always  to  have  had:  a  long-range,  world- 
enccnipassing  policy  and  the  men  trained 
to  carry  it  out.  But  the  policy  and  the  men. 
1  believe,  are  on  the  way.  Even  now  they 
are  emerging  and  our  present  big  problem 
is  not  to  allow  the  magnificent  Navy  which 
should  be  their  reservoir  of  strength  around 
the  council  tables  cf  the  world,  to  be  frit- 
tered away  ts  It  was  after  World  War  I. 

The  crippling  effects  of  the  lack  cf  sea 
power  ere  reiterating  themselves  m  the  les- 
sons already  coming  out  cf  this  war.  For 
instance,  the  Japanese  have  stated  since  their 
surrender  tliat  the  reason  they  bid  not  fol- 
low up  their  sneak  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
with  an  Invasion  was  because  they  l:new 
they  did  not  have  the  supply  shipping  to 
support  it. 

Von  Rundstedt,  the  German,  when  asked 
why  Hitler  did  not  Invade  England  instead 
of  attacklnc  Russia,  said  that  althcush  the 
Germans  felt  certain  a  toehold  could  be  ob- 
tained in  England  they  knew  they  did  not 
have  t'„e  sea  power  to  reinforce  and  main- 
tain it  in  the  face  cf  Britain's  heme  fleet. 

S'.alin,  at  the  time  cf  the  Normandy  Inva- 
sion, taid  what  a  lool  Hitler  liad  b:ca  to 
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emhnrk  on  a  care«r  cf  world  conquest  without 

a  powerful  nn^T?. 

The  mc*t   p  examplp.  however,  as 

far  as  we  «re  •  t^d  was  our  own  naval 

waakneas  during  the  campaign  for  Cuadal- 
CMUil.  Due  to  the  lack  of  carriers  and  cruls- 
frt.  withdrawal  from  Guadalcanal  with  all 
thi»  loas  and  delay  it  would  have  entailed  was 
seriously  considered  about  midpoint  in  th"j 
campaign.  During  this  campHign  the  i-hip 
that  I  waa  In  lUyed  at  lea  for  72  con»ecutlye 
daya — thart  wera  many  whnre  time  at  8«a 
wa«  100  dajra  and  over— ketpmg  the  thin 
supply  line  op«n. 

Thoaa  wart  our  darkcat  dsjra.  for  soon  after, 
the  e(r«et«  of  your  eflorta  at  bom*  w*rt  felt 
by  way  of  add  pl*n^-  ""d  shipa,  and 

v«  moved  on  v.  .  confldencc.    In  a  few 

werda  I  will  review  thu  expanalon  and  cur 
■Ubaaquent  advance  serosa  the  Pacific  in 
ordar  to  remind  ynu  •gate  what  the  Navy 
hM  dona  and  what  it  alMM^  b«  kept  to  do 
in  ib«  future  if  need  bet 

Tbe  Japanaae  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor  with 
tlM  MnuapCton.  of  ccttrae.   that    we   would 
•vPT      They  realized  our 
pc  ^ut  thought  we  lacked 

tlM  eowage,  the  t:  rr.;  ^i  hr<rt.  and  f>kin  to 
rceoparata  from  \\\-  .'^i  ig- -i  .ng  loes  of  most 
of  our  capital  ships,  let  alone  be  able  to  con- 
centrate for  an  offensive  capable  of  pene- 
trating their  powerful  island  bulwarks. 
Similar  thoughts  were  In  the  m!nd«  of  many 
naval  oMocra  In  those  early  days.  We  knew 
tbe  Japs  were  wrong  but  would  we  be  able 
to  prove  it?  By  »crapin<?  and  straining  we 
put  aulDclent  ships  and  planes  together  to 
meet  them  successfully  In  the  Coral  Sea  and 
a^aln  at  Midway.  These  were  defensive  bat- 
tles both.  But  they  showed  that  cur  tech, 
nlque  was  sound,  that  the  spirit  and  cour- 
age waa  there  and  that  when  the  planes  and 
ahlpa  came  from  the  mainland  we  would  be 
raady  to  roll. 

But  in  B(  od  American  fashion  we  started  to 
roll  bt ;  '■  were  ready — into  Guadalcanal 

on  Auftu  ;  7.  1942.  From  this  date  for  tbe 
next  8  months  the  bloody  battles  for  this 
Island  continued  with  sometimes  ourselves  on 
top  and  son:ptini«'3  the  Japanese.  One  night 
they  844nk  four  of  our  cruisers  with  no  loss  in 
return       Another    lime    thry   sank    one    and 

•  r;»  ii.fd  three  others.  Then  we  sank  two 
.1  1  •  rruiscrs-  and  three  destroyers  with  no 
loss  to  ou'-ti.-  A  .  ;  s.  It  went  until  the 
cu;;'i!r-!<r':...       -    . 

to     \>       1 .  -i J       '.■,'■-■; 

am    fd  ; :  .\\\  t  he  A   , 
in  w    .a  f   ■-;!)ce  has  bv 

•  :;:    \..\     ■.     Mn".    ;;• 
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--^hips   newly 

.;      \'.  .' 

r.  .^:-.(  d  them. 

n 

'.  -■'  .»; . . 

>  '     i-  :ron  bot- 

;'  ■.         iiVas   8UC- 

u: 

r  ;■  ^  '    ., 

n   :.-.ve  Started 

>i. 

dark-. 

inonihs  before. 

1 

th-.Tp 

wa.s    no    doubt 

I 

vv. 

.....  found  our- 
.  '.  (•   in   earnest. 

on  »  shoe  strii.x  ti  ; 

From  that  t  ;.. 
•bout  the  uU;:r.  i  •■  t 
ae!v''8  HI. rt  hu^;  O', ^. 
Tlie  pi;  n  of  the  advance  was  always  the 
(■anif— lai.iiid  after  island  captured  solely  for 
their  air  strips  and  fleet  anch  )rages  to  be 
tised  to  spring  to  the  next  island — with  the 
carrier  ta.->lv  forcts  always  out  in  front  spear- 
heading th 

To  Ulus",/ d  ■■  iisoltdattci  !::.■  Gil- 
berts a:.(;  W  .:,:...  ready  to  spring 
1.000  Oiiit ,  \yj  li.t.  j,v.>:i*u.-i  to  Gu.im  and 
Saipan.  But  there  were  hundieds  of  Japa- 
nese p:.". -.«.>  . 'i  Guam  and  Saipan.  which 
our  :,.;.i.i-';..>rK.  :  .liiters  could  not  reach  and 
v<,h;i:U  ci  u;d  successfully  thwart  our  at- 
tompLs  lo  land  there.  So  carrier  task  force*, 
in  foray  after  foray  carried  naval  fig.hrtr 
planes  to  meet  the  land-based  enemy  planes 
on  Guam  and  Saipan  until  the  ent^my  air 
strength  there  had  been  so  depleted  that  our 
landing  attempt  was  a  reasonable  risk,  and 
vv':...:  undertaken  In  June  1344  -wis  Furceas- 
'.V..  .\:id  .<o  It  went — on  tc  r.....u  tli*^  Philip- 
r:  .V-  .ir.j  finally  Iwo  Juna  and  Ok  :  ,v.i — 
•  : '  :■  •''..''  carriers  and  their  pLi^.e-  ;  .  ..•t.l 
!.  b,<-::f  ships,  cruisers,  ai.cl  cico':,., }  ^.5  ..;- 
v..r,  ^  .li   a.e  lead. 


Th^  final  outcome  you  all  know.  There 
has  been  nothing  like  it  in  the  entire  previ- 
ous history  cf  warfare — a  great  nation  sur- 
rendering unconditionally  while  the  bulk  of 
Its  army  was  still  undefeated,  but  with  its 
navy  and  air  force  annihilated.  One  single 
Japanese  capital  ship  floated  upright  on  VJ- 
day — the  battleship  hagato  —and  this  was 
not  manned  I 

U*d  thart  been  no  carrU^r  task  forces  to 
lead  the  way,  we  ahould  still  be  sitting  on 
Hawaii,  caatlng  balafully  eyea  acroaa  the 
western  Pacific,  waiting  for  long-range  land 
planes  capabla  of  carrying  •tomic  bombs  to 
Japan,  with  sufficient  gaa  for' their  return 
ard  gun*  to  protect  tbemaelvea  en  route. 

8p«ctficular  as  were  the  eontrltrntiont  of 
th  r  catTler  task  forces,  we  must  not  overlook 
ths  b.  -icbtavementa  of  oirr  submartnca. 

When  I  '.« that  the  majority  of  Japanese 

aircraft  camera  »unk  during  thi«  war  were  by 
tcrpedoee  from  our  suinnarines.  that  they 
sank  43  enemy  destroyers  and  10  enemy 
cruisers,  you  will  realize  in  a  measure  their 
magnificent  work.  Their  average  monthly 
B.nklnga  when  Guadalcanal  was  staged,  was 
about  70,000  tons;  when  the  Japanese  sur- 
rendered, it  was  over  350,000  tons  a  month — 
aboui  the  same  as  the  U-boat  monthly  aver- 
age in  the  Atlantic  at  its  peak. 

Isn't  it  reasonable  then  to  retain  these 
carrier  task  forces  and  iluderseas  craft  which 
served  us  so  admirably  in  war  for  policing 
and  safety  insurance  in  peace?  Not  at  their 
full  waitime  strength  but  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  insure  our  safety  and  make  clear  to 
the  world  we  are  ready  lor  any  emergency? 

There  is  much  talk  about  the  atomic  bomb 
having  made  the  surface  Navy  obsolete.  And 
that  land  planes  will  soon  be  develcp>€d  cf 
such  range  and  armament  that  carriers  wlil 
MO  longer  be  needed.  To  both  of  these,  I  say 
perhaps,  many  years  from  now.  The  effect 
of  atomic  bombs  on  task  forces  at  sea  is  in- 
ccmparably  less  than  on  cities  and  fortiflca- 
tioas  ashore. 

Also  many  years  from  now  is  that  Idyllc  day 
when  the  great  nations  cf  the  world  will  have 
revised  their  sovereign  rights  until  all  the 
armed  force  In  the  world  is  vested  in  a  single 
international  authority.  Before  that  day 
arrives,  literally  years  will  have  been  spent 
around  the  council  tables  in  London,  Wash- 
ington, and  Moscow.  And  at  these  meetings 
it  isn't  the  size  of  one's  bank  roll  that  counts. 
We  learned  to  our  sorrow  that  our  bank  roll 
an  1  our  vaunted  potential  had  little  effect  on 
Hitler  and  the  Japanese.  The  only  thing  that 
rcunts  when  the  chips  are  actually  down  in 
these  round-table  sessions  is  the  number  of 
warships  and  planes  you  have,  first,  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  size  of  your  Army. 

As  people  we  have  cast  off  our  Isolation- 
ism and  have  .stepped  out  boldly  In  the  role 
cf  international  leaders.  It  is  now  essential 
that  we  give  our  statesmen  the  means,  in  the 
form  of  an  existing  Navy  and  Air  Force,  of 
accomplishing  in  this  International  structure 
what  we  as  a  people  want. 

In  closing.  I  will  try  to  make  another  point, 
by  asking  a  question.  What  are  the  predom- 
inant changes  you  have  noticed  In  the  young 
men  returning  from  the  service?  Are  they 
returning  strengthened  in  body  and  spirit, 
broader,  more  self-reliant,  and  with  less 
thought  for  themselves  and  more  for  their 
neighbors?    I  believe  they  are. 

At  the  start  of  the  war,  in  the  spring  of 
1942.  I  was  attached  to  the  battleship  North 
Carolina.  We  were  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  fitting  out  with  all  haste  for  the  Pa- 
cific. We  held  drills.  Instruction  periods,  and 
lectures,  and  did  our  best  to  prepare  for  what 
we  knew  was  In  store  for  us.  But  we  got 
little  response  from  the  majority  of  the  crew 
who  were  recruits  of  about  6  months'  service. 
.^t  morning  muster  after  morning  mtjster, 
T\e  would  have  100  150,  .sometimes  200  absen- 
tees.   Th*y  ^^•e■•ea't  interested  in  winning  the 


war,  In  wiping  out  the  Ignomy  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Their  Whole  concern  was  in  having  a 
good  time — movies,  cabarets,  girls. 

"Could  a  w»r  be  fought  and  won  with  such 
material?  "  We  asked  each  other  over  and 
over  apaln.  Finally  we  put  to  sea.  and  a.ter 
a  brief  shake^down  In  and  around  Chsco  Bay, 
headed  for  the  Pacific.  Ey  the  time  we 
reached  the  'forward  areas.  3  months  later, 
the  whole  ibne  of  the  rhlp's  morale  had 
changed.  Anay  from  the  Indulgences  of  the 
land  and  In  o  the  rigors  of  tbe  tea  In  war- 
time, they  hid  responded  »•  only  the  Amer- 
ican youth  (  an  respond.  Their  brdios  har- 
dened, their  spirits  came  alive,  and  after  4 
months  out  af  New  York,  when  our  flmt  ac- 
tion came,  '  nt  ccu!d  not  have  aak^d  for  a 
finer  team.  They  not  only  were  willing  to 
flSht,  they  w  inted  to  fight — they  were  on  the 
svttlk  with  he  pioneer  blood  of  their  an- 
cestors coming  to  tbe  fore. 

And  ao  I  «i  y  that  we  ahould  ke^^p  the  home- 
coming youi  h  and  the  youth  that  is  grow- 
ing up  fron  returning  to  these  old  Indul- 
gences. Un  ortunately  this  depleting  self- 
induigence  I »  an  American  trait  sprurg  from 
the  bountlf  Jl  conditions  under  which  we 
live.  If  we  ire  to  survive  as  a  great  race  It 
must  be  sul  traerged  and  restrained  by  em- 
phasis on  tl  lose  pioneer  virtues  which  have 
won  this  war  for  us. 

Universal  anilitary  training  is  a  thing  de- 
plored by  many  as  un-American.  But  It 
seems  to  mc^t  of  us  In  the  Navy  that  1  year 
away  from  Ihls  chosen  calling,  during  the 
malleable  period  of  his  life,  is  a  small  price 
for  a  young  man  to  pay  for  the  Inculcation 
of  those  pioheer  virtues  of  faith  in  himself, 
restraint  anil  integrity  which  this  training 
is  designed  Ito  give,  and  will  give. 

I  must  s^y  1  view  with  some  alarm  the 
feverish  has|e  with  which  we  are  demobiliz- 
ing on  one  hand,  and  on  the  "other  hand 
rushing  en  ^Ith  our  reconversion  so  that  we 
may  get  theijump,  economically,  on  our  late 
allies.  We  kave  the  Jump  on  them  already 
and  they  do! not  like  It.  An  undercurrent  of 
ill  will  is  developing  even  with  England.  But 
whether  thek^  like  it  or  not  we  can  Keep  our 
advantage  l/we  wish — and  build  a  vast  eco- 
nomical emjlre  of  great  prosperity.  But.  If 
in  this  builcang  we  neglect  the  military  foun- 
dation on  wliich  It  must  rest,  the  next  great 
world  crisis  fiill  bring  it  down  In  pieces  about 
our  ears.       j 

I  do  not  piean  to  strike  an  unnecessarily 
pessimistic  4ote;  however,  I  feel  that  this  is 
a  time  for  Serious  thought  as  well  as  great 
rejoicing.  \^e  are  trtily  at  the  "summit  of 
the  world."*  and  a  magnificent  future 
stretches  ahfrad  if  we  build  soimdly  and  with 
care,  playmg  the  game  of  give  and  take  in 
our  international  relations  as  it  is  meant  to 
be  played— with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
"give"  and  ^ot  all  "take. 


A  Comment  on  the  Atomic  Bomb 
I    Coctroversy 
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I.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   W.VSHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedtiesday.  October  24.  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Press 
Alliance,  Uic,  recently  issued  a  state- 
ment on  thie  subject  of  the  Btomic  bomb 
i  which  trte  so-called  May-John?on  Act 
is  discus.se<J-  There  is  much  thoughtful 
material  in  the  article.  Can  we  sit  on  a 
scientific  discovery  and  keep  it  a  secret 
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from  the  world?    Furthermore,   if  we 
can  or  could  what  effect  would  that  have 
on  world  peace? 
Here  is  the  article: 

ATOMICS — A  QUE3TIOM   OF  CENEBATIONS 

Tliese  are  the  times  that  try  mens  wits— 
old  men's  wits. 

Under  the  influence  o:  the  President  and 
the  V/ar  D?partmcnt,  two  scientists.  Van- 
ncvar  Bush  and  James  Bryant  Conant.  with 
appropriate  legal  counsel  (allegedly),  drew  a 
bill  for  the  contrf  of  atomic  energy.  This 
bill  has  been  introduced  simultaneously  into 
the  Hotwe  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
M  the  May-Johnson  Act. 

Mr,  Btuh  and  Mr.  Conant  are  very  dis- 
tinguished scientists.  They  are  no  longer 
young  men. 

Mr.  Bush  Is  58  years  old.  Mr.  Conant  Is  53. 
Tbe  average  age  of  the  nuclear  physkrlsU 
who  built  the  atomic  bomb  Is  24 '2  years.  Mr. 
Bu-'h  and  Mr.  Conant  have  one  notion  about 
the  bomb  which  Is  at  the  bottom  of  their 
thinking  about  how  It  should  be  controlled. 
Almost  without  exception,  the  young  nuclear 
phyiiclsts  have  another  idea.  They  are  In 
vocal  revolt  against  the  ideas  of  Messrs.  Bush 
and  Ccnant.  Some  of  them  even  go  so  far 
as  to  state  that  If  the  May-Johnson  Act  la 
passed  as  written,  they  Intend  to  violate  it 
publicly  as  a  patriotic  act  of  civic  disobedi- 
ence and  go  to  Jail. 

The  point — in  this  writer's  Judgment — Is 
that  Messrs.  Bush  and  Conant  grew  up  in 
a  different  world.  In  their  world — the  world 
they  first  learned  about — the  universe  was 
composed  of  92  different  sorts  of  bricks  called 
elements,  eternal.  Immutable,  dependable. 
Together  these  constituted  matter.  Matter 
was  limited  and  indestrvctible.  Time  could 
be  regarded  as  the  unfolding  of  an  unyielding 
determinism,  according  to  which  everything 
that  happened  had  to  happen.  It  was  an 
inhuman  world  but  it  was  relatively  small. 
In  it  a  trained  mind  could  find  its  way  with- 
out more  difBculty  than  when  navigating 
the  crowded  front  hall  at  home  in  the  dark. 
During  the  lifetime  of  these  living  older 
men,  that  universe  decayed.  Today  it  Is 
completely  dead.  Not  a  single  one  of  its 
cardinal  assumptions  has  stood  the  test.  But 
the  memory  of  it  still  haunts  and  confuses 
the  minds  of  people  born  Into  it. 

The  new  universe  is  utterly  different.  It 
can  best  be  considered  as,  well,  a  field  of 
cosmic  forces,  probably  in  the  end.  of  one 
force.  The  immutable  92  elements  compos- 
ing indestructible  matter  can  each  and 
every  one  be  changed  into  something  else. 
One  of  them  has  Just  been  transformed  into 
two  brand-new  elements.  All  of  them  may 
vanish,  to  merge  as  pure  energy.  Energy, 
mass,  and  velocity  are  inextricably  linked. 

The  key  to  this  universe  Is  the  atom — and 
most  of  the  atom  Is  empty  space.  Within 
that  space  fascinating  entities  called  elec- 
trons, positrons,  protons,  neutrons,  what  nots. 
move  and  have  their  being.  They  are  the 
only  "bricks  "  of  the  new  universe  and  they 
are  as  hard  to  put  your  finger  on  as  fieas. 
Streaming  into  these  atoms  from  an  unde- 
termined source  come  life,  rain  from  heaven, 
invisible  ultrapotcnt  cosmic  rays. 

Yet,  strangely  enctigh.  over  these  limitless 
forces  mankind,  with  the  atomic  t)omb,  has 
begun  to  establish  control.  Cooperative  de- 
velopment of  this  control  is  a  prerequisite  of 
human  survival. 

Iron-clad  causation  has  broken  down  Into 
major  probability.  In  last  analysis,  most 
anything  can  happen. 

In  this  new,  freer  world  the  young  genera- 
tion of  scientists  are  at  home.  They  take  it 
for  granted.  Compared  with  the  survival 
problem  it  offers,  the  problems  that  haunt 
the  rest  of  us — ^political,  economic,  social — 


seem  temporary.  These  young  people  calmly 
announce  that  the  only  safe  antidote  to  the 
new  bomb  they  have  buUt  is  world  govern- 
ment. When  told  that  this  Is  impossible 
they  smile  scornfully.  Why  should  anything 
be  impcs^ifcle  when  it  Is  also  necessary? 

To  them,  science  is  the  key  to  future  human 
living,  the  common  Inheritance  of  all  na- 
tions. 

Above  all.  science  must  t)e  free.  Eclentlsts. 
not  government,  must  direct  research  if  it  is 
to  be  successful.  Scientists  must  consult 
among  themselves  freely,  without  Interter- 
ence. 

The  young  nuclear  scientists  who  discov- 
ered and  built  the  atomic  bomb  believe  the 
May- Johnson  Act  would,  If  It  became  law, 
limit  atomic  research  It  would  permit  a 
governmental  commlaston.  poesibly  headed  by 
an  outsider,  to  decide  what  young  scientists 
should  experiment  with.  It  would  limit  In- 
ternational cooperation  in  research. 

Thereby  It  would  defeat  Its  own  ends. 
Gagged  and  directed  American  minds  would 
be  no  m.atch  for  free  minds  In  other  coun- 
tries. In  seeking  to  secure  American  leader- 
ship In  atomic  research,  the  May-Johrson 
Act  would  kill  that  leadership. 

Therefore  they  oppose  the  May-Johnson 
Act  and  hope  the  President  wUl  have  it  modi- 
fied or  withdrawn. 


Ode  to  le  Shima 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  30,  1945 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  poem 
from  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald,  of  Oc- 
tober  24,   1945: 

ODE  TO   IE  SHIMA 

There's  an  Island  le  Shlma; 

Just  a  stone's  throw  from  Japan. 
Now  it's  marked  with  wooden  crosses. 

Where  once  was  no  man's  land. 
These  are  the  graves  of  peaceful  chaps 

Whose  love  for  freedom's  bliss; 
Caused  them  to  give  their  lives,  their  all. 

For  Jvist  a  bole  like  this. 

If  one  of  you  could  see  It. 

I'm  sure  you'd  wonder  why; 
All  these  lives  were  given, 

Why  all  these  boys  must  die. 
Its  really  not  worth  fighting  for 

As  far  as  land's  concerned; 
It's  only  just  a  coral  reef 

From  ocean's  depths  upturned. 

But  these  lads  did  not  fight  for  land. 

For  conquest  or  for  fame; 
They  fought,  you  know,  for  freedom's  love, 

For  loved  ones,  home,  and  name. 
For  the  stripes  that  make  Old  Glory, 

For  the  land  across  the  sea; 
£0  we  could  go  on  living 

In  a  country  of  *.he  free. 

Though  they  didn't  live  to  see  It, 

Their  Job  is  now  complete 
By  others  who  followed  in  their  steps 

The  lowly  Jap  to  beat. 
Now  Old  Glory  files  so  proudly, 

O'er  the  palace  in  Japan. 
We  came,  we  saw.  we  conquered. 

Did  the  Job  for  Uncle  Cam. 


It's  little  that  wc  ask  tonight. 

As  we  toes  In  restless  sleep: 
We  only  want  to  shake  the  hands 

Of  lads  upon  our  street. 
We  only  want  to  wander. 

O'er  the  meadow's  beauty  green. 
Or  sit  at  night  'neath  starlit  skies. 

Our  arm  around  a  queen. 

This  may   be   our  gray-haired   mother. 

Or  the  wife  we  loved  so  well; 
Who  has  prayed  each  day  for  safetj| 

For  her  boiy  out  In  thlx  hell. 
Now  that  it  is  over. 

Our  troubled  hearts  doth  yearn: 
To  see  the  smiles  upon  their  faces 

As  all  their  men  rettim. 

So  Uke  lu  back  that  we  may  feel,  j 

Good  earth  beneath  our  feet; 
Or  shake  the  h  ind  of  little  lads. 

That  play  upon  our  ^treeu. 
Or  take  that  gray-haired  mother 

In  our  arms  once  more; 
Or  kiss  tbe  lips  of  faithful  wive* 

Who  watt  upon  the  shore. 

80  that  the  island  le  Shlma. 

With  iU  rocks,  iu  Cilfls,  Its  caves; 
May  be  Just  another  name  seme  night. 

Nightmare  of  hell's  own  days. 
But  never  shall  we  e'er  forget,        ] 

This  coral-rock  domain. 
Let  us  bow  our  hearts  In  silent  prayer 

At  the  mention  of  Its  name. 

For  here  are  others  whose  dreams  like  ours. 

Can  never  be  fulfilled. 
They  rest  tonight  'neath  coral's  aacd, 

A  cross  on  le's  hill. 
Let  us  not  forget  them; 

May  we  make  this  world  secure; 
So  our  soiu  shall  never  see 

The  rocks  of  le's  shore. 

— Staff  Sgt.  Robert  Cox. 


UNRRA    iuppot.o    b\    Michii.>..n    Cr.uncil 
of  Churches  diHi  Lufi.'-lia.i  L  due  at.  on 
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HCK.  GlURGL  G.  SADOvVSKl 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  29,  1945 

Mr.  SADOWSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  the  following  let- 
ter received  from  the  Michigan  Council 
of  Churches  and  Christian  Education: 

MICHIGAN  Council  or  Churches 

AND  Christian  Education. 
Lansing,  Mich..  October  12.  1945. 
Hon.  George  F.  Sadowski.  . 

First  Congressional  District,   ' 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkas  Sib:  We,  the  undersigned  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Michigan  Council  af  Churches 
and  Christian  Education,  realizing  the  des- 
perate need  of  Europe  for  food  and  fuel,  and 
believing  that  America  as  a  Christian  nation 
should  render  all  help  possible,  urge  you  to 
support  all  measures  for  necessary  rehabili- 
tation, particularly  release  of  UNRRA  funds. 
We  believe  that  the  future  peace  of  the  world 
is  in  Jeopardy  as  long  as  Europe  is  allowed 
to  go  hungry. 

Respectfully  yours. 
J.  Burt  Bouwman,  Kearney  Klrkby, 
Edwin  C.  Earl.  C.  Walker  Hayes, 
(Mrs.  A.  C.)  Grace  B.  Evans, 
Birdice  Lawrence.  Lucy  C.  Smith, 
Pauline  M.  Ryder. 
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T.a         z  for  Dciens<» 
EXTENSION   (>.     i;.  MAHiiS 

nOvTUXE  DOYLE 

or  c.\uroKNU 

m  THK  HODSB  OP  BEPRB8ENTATIV1S 

Monda'j.  October  29,  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Truman  commented  on  what  he  thinks 
is  In  the  country's  best  interests.  Unan- 
imous consent  having  been  granted  me, 
iio  today  I  ask  you  to  read  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Pre&s-Te!egram 
in  my  home  city  of  Long  Beach  on  Octo- 
ber 24.  1945.  It  i.s  a  spi  -ndidly  written 
editorial,  self-explanatory,  and  expresses 
some  of  the  thinWnp  of  one  of  the  ablest 
newspaper  staffs  that  I  know  of: 

TRAINIMC  rcH  :>:..  tn  r 
If  there  Is  going  to  b*-  ;«  W  'rifi  W  li  lil^ 
and  nobody  today  can  say  confidently  there 
uon't  be — the  United  States  ought  to  have 
military  training  of  Its  youth  The  nation 
that  Is  not  retidy  to  defend  Itself  when  the 
next  attack  comes  may  not  survive  the 
sbock. 

As  President  Truman  told  Congress,  the 
development  of  technological  warfare  does 
not  lessen  the  ne«d  o£  training  naen  for  mili- 
tary service  but  increases  It.  When  musl.et 
or  rifle  was  the  principal  weapon.  Amer.ca 
might  rely  for  it*  defex>»e  upon  the  million 
men  who  would  spruig  to  arms  before  sunset 
of  the  day  when  w;>r  started. 

It  is  different  wUh  the  machinery  and 
chemistry  of  mcd.rn  warfare.  Scientific 
technicians  are  th*  prrttwrt  of  thQrou.:,ia 
training.    A  ye.ir'»i  training  of  them, 

saya  tbc  Frasident.  r.  ^.i    inake  Uie  difference 
tjetween  life  and  djath  for  the  Nation. 

During  the  recent  war  nnlversal  military 
training  was  opposed  as  being  untimely. 
Opponents  of  It  aald  tbe  Nation  should  con- 
centrate on  winning  the  conflict  it  was  In, 
and  postpone  u.iUl  after  the  war  the  argu- 
ment over  training  for  a  future  war.  Some 
cf  them  now  prol)ab!y  will  say  consideration 
of  military  training  shculd  be  postponed  un- 
til It  Is  learned  vhether  the  United  Nations 
Organization   can   end   war. 

A  wiser  plan  is  for  the  United  States  to  find 
ow  by  experience  that  it  and  riations  afceo- 
clated  with  U  can  prevent  war  before  Amer- 
ica puts  all  ot  Its  trust  In  the  new  league  cf 
nations.  Military  rxaining  Is  not  wax.  If 
war  can  be  preve.ited.  the  boys  who  are 
trained  ne-  .^  "1  be  Inducted  Into  the 
armed    f o: 

Prealdent  Trumiui  deserves  commendation 
for  tte  oouragecU:!  and  patriotic  stand  he  has 
taken  'or  what  he  thinks  is  In  the  country's 
best  interests.  Tlie  quest Nn  is  highly  con- 
troversial arl  Is  aure  to  ar  u  .■  =«  rlotis.  even 
violent,  oppoiltion  from  a  uunioer  of  sources. 

It  is  better  to  n<imit  frankly  that  what  the 
President  proposes  Is  n.  iiry  conscription, 
regardless  of  the  tectirt  U  d:3*inctinn  he 
d.-aws  I--'  A-'';!  train:i!n  i' >!  ::•■  i 
compiii-  •  -rvlce  in  |.e.ioe;;!r. 
conlrarv  \  -^errsn  traditinr.- 

cates  Of  r..  as  som?thing  shown  *- 
conflicts  to  be  necessary  to  * 
safety,  cannot  deny  that  it  v 
jrearl  delay  in  Iwys'  entering  c 
loss  of  a  year  in  beginning  tl.e: 
but  two  wars  h.avt!  proved  to  tl.;: 
of  Americans  that  nothing  is  as  i 
the  llvfs  .  r  :i  ;»'t>  a.s  \v,vr  ! 
nation  :.~  w.  ;rr  ■,.  c  . 

Thoueh  c\  :■:-.  ^  ;■.  .;  ct  "/.t'or!  t. 
on  so  vital  .i  ^  .,;:;,::.  ■.h„,>c  i  pposing  uni- 
versal training  sboulc'  concede  that  Ameri- 
cans,  whose   only  desire   after  participation 
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■a  ;i;c.;    ;3 

"d  advo- 

■V     ■'    rid 

-.i       :inl 

mean    a 

■    or  t!ie 

tv>  work: 
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his  opinion 


In  two  world  wars  .  ^jeen  to  return  to 
civilian  life  as  quickly  as  possible,  are  not 
going  to  be  made  militaristic  In  spirit  by  a 
year's  training.  Furthermore,  the  existence 
of  a  body  of  trained  civilians  will  avoid  the 
need  of  a  large  standing  army,  which  is  even 
more  repugnant  to  the  powerful  antlmlli- 
tary  sentiment  in  the  United  States. 


Euistein's  idea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•  ti     ^  Al.IfC,...\.A 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesii        (J  tober  30,  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGL.^S  of  California.  Mr. 
Spoalrer.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
an  editorial  whicli  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post.  October  29   1945. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  we  tiave  found 
the  secret  of  secrets,  now  that  we  have 
gotten  hold  of  the  string  that  can  un- 
ravel the  universe,  man  is  gripped  by 
fear.  A  fear  that  he  has  n;;ver  known 
before.  We  can  use  this  fear  to  weld 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  together  into 
a  harmonious,  unified  whole,  or  we  can 
allow  this  fear  to  drive  us  farther  apart 
and  finally  ring  down  the  curtain  on  our 
civilization. 

Already,  as  the  Washington  Post  says, 
the  shadow  of  the  atom  bomb  has  fallen 
across  the  conference  table. 

We  cannot  allow  this  shadow  to  remciin 
for  long. 

The  following  editorial  discusses  what 
Albert  Einstein,  the  original  discoverer 
of  the  secret  of  atomic  energy,  has  to  say 
on  the  course  we  must  follow  at  this  time 
If  we  are  to  survive: 

EINSTEIN'S    IDEA 

Anything  that  Albert  Einstein,  the  original 
discoverer  of  the  secret  of  atomic  energy,  has 
to  say  Is  bound  to  be  sli^nlficaiit,  though  it 
must  be  borne  In  mind  that  he  is  a  physicist 
and  not  a  polftical  scientist.  He  and  men 
like  him  have  been  at  work  for  'he  past  2  COO 
years  In  improving  and  streni^thening  our 
physical  organization.  So  shrunken  has  the 
wor'id  become  as  a  result  of  their  discoveries 
and  inventions  that  mankind  :iow  finds  It- 
self living  in  a  common  room.  Profes&or 
Einstein,  In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Raymond 
Swing  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  recommends 
that  we  acknowledge  the  sameness  of  our 
living  quarters  in  our  political  ;)rgani3ation. 
Authority,  In  other  words,  wouli  henceforth 
be  universal.  Instead  of  subjecting  ourselves 
to  the  nation-state,  we  should  subject  our- 
selves to  a  world  government. 

The  trouble  Is  that  there  has  3een  so  little 
preparation  for  the  world  state  The  riddle 
of  the  universe  has  been  unr  iveled  to  a  gen- 
eration which  Is  still  wedded  to  life  under 
separate  sovereignties — to  the  authority  of  a 
unit  instead  of  a  cosmos.  There  is  no  form 
in  our  planetary  life  In  the  shaae  of  a  com- 
mon religion  let  alone  a  comm^  -  polity.  Ac- 
cordingly most  people,  we  farcy,  will  ap- 
proach the  Issue  of  political  accommodation 
to  the  atomic  age  in  terms  of  preparation  lor 
a  world  state.  At  any  rate,  this  has  been  this 
newspapver's  approach.  However,  the  admin- 
istration thinks  dlflerently.  The  President 
on  Saturday  talisd  of  keeping  the  secret  of 
the  knowhow  of  the  atomic  bomb  as  a  "sa- 
cred trust."  The  fact  is  attested  by  all 
nuclear  scientists  that  the  tnist  would  be 
temporary.     Within  18  months,  according  to 


Professor  Dppenhelmer.  any  nation  armed 
with  the  aknyth  handbook  Issued  by  the  War 
Departmeat  and  a  hunk  of  U-235.  or  tbe 
kind  of  umnium  which  Is  at  present  fission- 
able, will  be  able  to  nake  an  atomic  bomb. 
Maybe  by  "that  time  other  materials  will  be 
flasionablaL  In  another  5  years  or  so.  accord- 
ing to  Sir  pames  Chadwick,  the  energy  In  the 
atom  can  be  canalized  for  peaeetkoe  nut  as 
weU  as  ei^loded  for  war  purpoaea.  TIiIb  te 
an  age  thart  has  dawned  suddenly,  not  slowly, 
as  did  thai  age  ot  steam  or  of  electricity. 

This  fa^  alone  makes  Imperative  on  ad- 
Ju-'^tment  In  tihe  thinking  of  our  statesman- 
sblp.  We  are  thinking  mainly  of  American 
statesmanship.  For  the  rcspoDBibmty  is 
singularly^  ours,  since  this  Nation  is.  In  Mr. 
CburctaluW  words,  on  the  summit  of  the 
world,  anW,  moreover,  took  the  lead  in  the 
first  use  4f  the  atomic  bomb  for  lethal  pvur- 
poses. 

Action.  !ln  our  opinion,  should  be-  taken  at 
once  to  s^und  out  the  other  governments  of 
the  world  on  a  i>roJect  to  Institute  world 
governmelit  over  all  applied  research  on 
atomic  energy.  This  would  involve  a  proffer 
on  our  p^rt  of  the  secret  of  atomic  know- 
how.  In  return  we  should  require  that  these 
propertiee  m  every  country  be  brought  under 
contrcrf  of  a  world  body  to  be  »2t  up  by  UNO; 
all  factories  engaged  in  atomic  work  and 
all  uranitm  and  thorium  deposits.  In  ad- 
dition, the  world  body  should  be  given  the 
right  of  Inspection  for  its  technical  police 
juntrles  of  participating  govern- 
one  or  more  countries  refuse  to 
up  this  world  body,  the  proffer 
should  be  withdrawn,  steps  should  be  taken 
at  once  t3  form  an  alliance  with  those  who 
had  offend  a  partnership,  and  the  objecting 
countries  should  be  declared  world  outlaws. 
This  is  a  i  uggestion  whicb  we  advanced  when 
the  atomic  bomb  was  first  announcad:  we 
have  seen  no  suggestion  as  yet  which  would 
improve  tipon  it. 

Certainly  Professor  Einstein's  idea  belongs 
to  the  future.  It  is  the  present  we  are 
conc3rne#  with.  It  Is  obvious  from  tbe-set- 
tlng  up  df  atomic  commLsaions  in  one  coun- 
try alterj  another  that  a  new  and  highly 
arms  race  is  on.  Already  the 
the  atom  bomb  falls  across  the 
table,  and  wlU  continue  to  do  so 
tbe  United  States  holds  it  as  a 
"sacred  t^ust."  It  Is  a  shadow  tliat  by  tbe 
same  tok^n  Is  falling  over  the  entire  human 
race,  making  people  prey  to  fears  and  nations 
anxious  cjnly  to  protect  themselves  by  making 
bigger  diath-dealing  missiles.  No  civUized 
life  can  fee  redeemed  out  of  the  holocaust 
of  tbe  la^t  war  unless  this  country  makes  a 
move  alc>ig  the  suggested  lines. 
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IN  THJ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

[uesday.  Octobsr  30, 1945 

Mr.  RttCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extetd  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  address  by  Hon. 
Samuel  B.  Pettenglll,  a  former  Member 
of  the  House : 

BLt7EPSI>lt  roa  POSTWAB  PKOSFESTTT — THI  MOOT 
StlCCESftrUL    POSTWAS    FLAM    EVKS    BEVIBXD IT 

ptji.'.rn  FAaLT  amexica  out  o»  iNFranci*  /nd 
cHAos-^rr  wn,!.  woax  acaim  it  vtb  aarcaM 

TO  IT 

i<By  Samuel  B.  PettengUl) 
One  hilndred  and  fifty-seven  years  ago  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  Signed. 
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Following  the  Revolutionary  War  It  was  the 
plan  upon  which  the  postwar  America  was 
buUt.  We  are  now  concerned  with  the  post- 
war America  of  1945  and  thereafter.  We 
are  looking  forward  with  hope  to  the  end- 
ing of  the  war.  and  then  with  much  doubt 
and  uncertainty  to  the  peace  years  that  will 
follow. 

I  wish  to  speak  of  the  Constitution  today, 
not  with  refer2nce  to  freedom  ol  worship,  a 
free  press,  the  right  of  self-govermaent.  etc., 
valuable  as  they  are.  Instead.  I  wish  to 
speak  of  the  Cjiistilution  In  terms  of  jobs, 
prosperity  and  happy  homes. 

Many  plans  are  being  discussed  with  ref- 
erence to  jobs  In  postwar  America.  It  Is 
Important  that  we  plan.  But  It  Is  doubtful 
If  any  of  these  modern  plans  wil  long  suc- 
ceed unless  we  fit  them  Into  the  American 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  has  proven 
Itself  to  be  the  greatest  bread  and  butter 
document  In  the  history  of  the  world.  Un- 
der It  more  people  have  enjoyed  more  of  the 
goods  and  comforts  of  life  thaii  any  other 
people  under  any  other  form  of  j;overnment. 

Why  Is  this  so?  It  is  to  this  question  that 
I  Invite  your  attention.  I  believe  its  under- 
standing by  all  Americans  will  go  far  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  our  soldier  sons  when  they  come 
home  with  banners  flying,  for  demobilized 
war  workers  and  our  2,000,OCO  young  people 
who  become  of  age  each  year. 

Despite  the  cost  and  loss  of  wur.  our  mar- 
velous scientific  advance  has  rrade  It  pos- 
sible, for  the  first  time  in  human  history,  to 
produce  enough  to  provide  a  decent  living 
for  every  American  family.  We  have  the 
physical,  financial  and  the  s<lentlflc  re- 
sources, as  well  as  the  human  skills,  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  era  of  prosperity  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Nothing  can  cheat  us  out 
of  this,  except  our  failure  to  understand  the 
reasons  why  America  has  prospered  so  greatly 
In  the  past  and  why  It  can  do  so  again. 

Why  Is  It  that  by  1930  New  York  City  had 
more  telephones  than  all  Russia?  Why  did 
Texas  and  6  other  American  states  each  have 
more  automobiles  than  England  or  Prance 
or  Italy  or  Germany?  Why  did  7  percent  of 
the  worlds  people,  living  in  America,  have 
45  percent  of  the  world's  wealth  and  among 
themselves  do  almost  half  the  business  of 
the  globe?  Why  did  we  have  more  life  Insur- 
ance than  all  the  rest  of  the  %?orld?  Why 
were  we  able  to  spend  more  on  the  education 
of  our  children  than  was  spent  by  all  other 
people  In  the  world  for  their  cMldren? 

Tliere  were  many  reasons  for  all  this;  but 
In  planning  for  postwar  Amerlra,  we  must 
not  overlook  the  greatest  reason  of  all.  That 
was  a  stable  and  completely  sohent  Govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution  o:'  the  United 
States,  operating  In  the  Interest  of  all  the 
people,  with  an  enterprise  system  free  from 
what  President  Wilson  called  the  "palsied 
hand"  of  a  vast  governmental  bureaucracy. 

Compare  our  progress  with  '.hat  of  any 
other  cotmtry  in  Europe  or  Asia.  For  exam- 
ple, France  during  the  past  century  had  three 
republics  and  three  empires,  iit  least  six 
different  forms  of  government  li  100  years. 
In  such  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  no 
one  cotild  make  long-range  plans  for  the 
future.  As  a  result.  Prance  had  a  per  capita 
income  about  one-third  that  of  ours.  Under 
such  circumstances,  she  could  not  enjoy  the 
tremendous  advance  that  we  have  had. 
Other  Europenn  countries  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience and  a  similar  fate. 

The  European  country  which  had  the  most 
stable  and  predicable  government  was  Eng- 
land, and  It  enjoyed  the  highest  standard  of 
living  of  any  country  overseas.  IJut  our  130,- 
000,000  Americans  by  1930  had  greater  Income 
and  a  smaller  debt  than  Enghind,  Prance, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  10  other  European 
countries  put  together,  with  435.000.000 
people.  That  Is  the  one  reason  why  we  are 
going  to  win  this  war. 


What  was  It  that  we  bad  that  these  other 
nations  did  not  have?  Our  great  asset  was  a 
written  Constitution  and  a  people  devoted  to 
It,  who  believed  that  they  should  support  the 
Government  rather  than  the  Government 
support  them.  Both  of  our  great  political 
parties  swore  to  defend  the  Constitution.  As 
a  resiUt,  despite  many  hard-fought  political 
campaigns,  when  the  votes  were  counted,  the 
losers  accepted  the  resiilts  In  good  spirits. 
They  wheeled  the  winners  around  the  court- 
house In  wheelbarrows,  shook  hands  and  went 
back  to  work. 

The  chief  reason  for  all  of  this  is  tbe  fact 
that  the  great  basic  rights  and  freedoms  of 
Americans  were  never  at  stake  In  a  political 
campaign.  As  the  pendulum  has  swung  from 
one  party  to  the  other  no  temporary  majority 
of  either  party  ever  thought  of  challenging 
these  basic  rights. 

But  are  they  safe  today?  That  is  not  my 
question.  That  is  what  millions  of  people 
are  now  asking. 

The  Constitution's  safeguwds  hfeve  been  a 
priceless  asset  to  us  In  the  past  and  can  be 
still  more  valuable  to  us  In  this  unsettled 
world.  I  pray  to  God  that  the  men  and 
women  of  both  great  parties  will  continue  to 
remain  loyal  to  the  American  Constitution  In 
the  days  to  come.  Our  happiness,  our  pros- 
perity, our  domestic  concord,  and  jobs  for 
our  soldier  sons,  the  workers  In  our  great  fac- 
tories and  those  who  till  the  soli  depend  on  It. 

Despite  the  immense  importance  of  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  and  of  assembly,  etc.,  the  Constitution 
was  the  bread-and-butter  side  of  life,  and 
that  was  the  chief  reason  why  our  fathers 
adopted  It.  They  wanted  to  make  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property  secure:  to  make  contracts 
enforceable,  to  make  government  stable  and 
predictable  and  thus  encourage  business  to 
plan  and  expand.  In  short,  our  fathers  want- 
ed government  to  provide  ground  rules  by 
which  the  game  of  life  could  be  played.  They 
wanted  to  prevent  the  umpire  from  changing 
the  goal  posts  every  time  the  ball  was  put  In 
play. 

The  Constitution  was  written  In  1787  when 
there  was  almost  total  collapse  of  confidence 
In  the  future  of  America.  All  real  wealth  had 
gone  Into  hiding;  no  credit  waa  available  any- 
where. 

Fear  of  Inflation  and  repudiation  hung  over 
the  land.  In  such  an  atmosphere  of  chaos 
the  Constitution  provided  that  no  State  coiUd 
impair  the  obligation  of  contracts,  including 
Its  own.  No  man  could  be  deprived  by  his 
Government  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  ex- 
cept by  due  process  of  law. 

No  man's  property  could  be  taken  for  public 
use  except  for  just  compensation  and  under 
lawful  procedure. 

All  taxes  had  to  be  uniform.  This  assured 
all  men  of  equal  treatment  by  government. 
The  United  States  guaranteed  each  Slate  a 
republican  or  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment. This  was  designed  to  end  the  threat 
of  any  budding  dictatorship.  Every  citizen 
was  to  have  the  same  legal  prlvUeges  and  im- 
munities as  all  others. 

The  Federal  Government  was  given  only 
limited  power  over  the  lives  and  business 
affairs  of  our  people.  This  was  Intended  to 
prevent  national  socialism,  which  requires  a 
government  of  unlimited  power.  It  en- 
shrines free  enterprise  as  opposed  to  political 
ownership  or  management  of  biislness.  It 
gave  men  the  assurance  that  they  could  plan 
their  own  futures.  Elections  were  made  non- 
postponable  and  frequent  In  time.  This  as- 
sured men  that  they  could  get  rid  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  abused  Its  powers  over  them. 

The  Constitution  made  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen  the  keystone  of  progress.  Under  It 
every  American  had  the  right  to  choose  any 
lawful  occupation  without  leave  from  any- 
one, to  change  jobs  or  employers,  to  move 
to  better  one's  chances  in  life,  to  keep  what 


one  makes,  to  own  property,  and  enjoy  Ita 
friilU:  to  have  and  to  hold.  The  Constitu- 
tion tbiis  released  the  most  powerful  incen- 
tives to  work  and  climb  the  ladder  of  suc- 
cess, the  world  has  ever  known. 

Patents  were  protected  by  the  Constitution, 
and  we  became  the  greatest  Inventors  In 
human  history,  constantly  creating  slaves  of 
Iron  and  steel  to  lift  the  bin  den  of  soul- 
kllUng  drudgery  from  the  backs  of  men. 

The  Constitution  protected  property, 
stocks,  and  bonds,  and  because  it  did  so,  o\tr 
thrifty  Investors  promoted  these  patents  Into 
enormous  production  which  reduced  unit 
costs  and  so  brought  them  within  the  reach 
of  millions. 

The  Constitution  gave  our  courts  the  right 
and  duty  to  hold  unconstitutional  any  law 
of  Congress  or  the  acts  of  any  President 
which  infringed  on  our  basic  freedoms.  It 
assured  them  against  oppression  by  govern- 
ment: against  government  by  bayonets.  It 
placed  the  citizen  for  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory on  equal  terms  with  the  state  iUelf. 

This  was  done  and  then  what  happened? 
Within  3  years  Alexander  Hamilton,  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  was  able  to  borrow 
money  from  Holland  for  the  United  States 
on  better  credit  terms  than  any  nation  In 
the  world  save  one.  And  then  to  this  new 
land  cf  few  people  and  little  capital  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  poured  across  the 
Atlantic  to  build  our  canals,  our  turnpikes, 
our  railroads,  and  our  great  Industries. 
Foreign  investors  found  In  America,  behind 
the  mighty  dikes  of  the  Constitution,  the 
safest  refuge  In  the  world.  As  we  accumu- 
lated capital  of  our  own,  we  began  to  Invest 
It  In  the  10-.  30-,  or  60-year  promises  of 
American  Industry,  realizing  that  while  we 
took  the  business  hazards  of  success,  we 
were  free  from  the  political  hazard  of  con- 
fiscation, or  repudiation. 

The  Constitution  thus  released  the  springe 
of  energy,  the  ideas.  Inventions,  dreams,  and 
ambitions  of  millions  of  freemen  to  march 
forward  in  the  greatest  pilgrimage  of  progress 
the  world  has  ever  known.  It  turned  work, 
thrift,  sweat,  and  hope  loose  In  this  free  and 
fortunate  land.  The  American  standard  of 
living  became  the  most  revolutionary  fact  in 
the  modem  world. 

This  Is  what  our  farslghted  forefathers  did 
for  us.  If  I  were  planning  a  postwar  busi- 
ness now,  I  would  try  to  locate  the  home 
road  once  more.  I  would  try  to  understand 
and  get  my  fellow  citizens  to  understand  why 
for  a  century  we  had  the  greatest  prosperity, 
national  unity,  and  good  feeling  ever  known 
to  history.  If  we  preserve  the  Constitution 
now  from  being  undermined,  we  can  rebuild 
the  wreck  of  war  as  our  forefathers  did. 

If  we  let  our  charter  of  freedom  slip  from 
our  hands,  we  may  wade  through  debt, 
repudiation,  and  domestic  discord  for  long 
years  to  come. 

Let  us  return  to  the  Constitution. 

Give  our  billions  of  American  capital,  now 
choking  our  banks,  the  same  confidence  In 
the  stability  of  American  Institutions  that 
European  capital  had  100  years  ago  and  we 
can  march  forward  again. 

Maintain  the  Constitution  and  Its  guaran- 
tees of  liberty  and  property,  elect  men  to 
public  office.  Democrat  or  Republican,  who 
will  fight  to  preserve  liberty  under  law,  and 
the  rights  of  the  States  against  concentrated 
power;  restore  free  markets  for  goods  and 
money,  prevent  monopoly  wherever  It  exists, 
and  we  can  have  a  hundred  and  twen  t  ■.  -  fi .  e 
billion  dollar  national  Income — we  ca;.  ;,ay 
our  huge  debt  with  honest  dollars,  secured  by 
reasonable  taxes  levied  against  a  huge  base  of 
national  Income;  we  can  give  the  green  light 
to  the  new  Edlsons,  Burbanks,  Whltneys,  and 
Fords. 

We  can  climb  new  Pike's  Peaks;  we  can  go 
on  to  new  Klondikes;  we  can  harness  these 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  Aladdin's  lamp  of 
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mod««m  «cl«ic*.  technology,  and  power  '•> 
rebuild  this  war-torn  land:  we  can  tear  down 
our  Blums:  we  can  provldt  employment  for 
&1]  who  want  to  work  and  succetd. 

And  we  caii  again  become  a  great,  a  free, 
and  happy  people. 


i:  Ji   C   v:   of  Being  Prefiderf     l      S.  A. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

f:oN  THC!\:/s  '.  ['•: 

or  MASElACHUSETTa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Oi'  REPRISENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  30.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  Include  heieln  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  American  Weekly  maga- 
xlne  on  October  23,  1945: 

U!CH  coax  or  bking  prxsident,  u.  s.  a. 

If  your  little  man  who  la  going  to  be  Pres- 
ident some  d...y  la  not  rich  when  he  steps 
into  the  White  Hous«»  he  la  going  to  have  a 
hard  time  to  make  ends  meet. 

Any  mother's  son.  of  course,  can  aspire  to 
the  top  Job  In  this  free  country,  and  may 
get  It  as  threadbare  Abe  Lincoln  d  J  -but 
today  It's  no  place  fcr  a  poor  m:».i 

Harry  8.  Truman,  tip  from  the  grass  roots, 
knows  this  as  well  as  anyone,  and  many 
Cong^reaBinen  are  saying  It's  time  to  save 
him  from  Onanclal  v;orries. 

With  no  private  Income  to  fall  back  on, 
B«  the  late  millionaire  President  Roosevelt 
did  through  12  years  he  can  sharpen  his 
p>encll  point  as  often  as  he  wants  to.  and 
still  have  to  flg:ure  iliat  Qnancially  he  Isn  t 
sitting  as  easy  a>  .  fJ  '300  a  year  Govern- 
ment clerk. 

"Well,  his  take-home  money  comes  to  f~ 
000  a  year."  someonu    may  say    right   away. 
"He   ought   to   be    able    to  scrape   along    on 
that." 

Let's  see. 

He  is  Commander  Ir.  Chief  of  the  Armv  and 
Navy,  and  as  President  he  ho!d.'»  the  Nation's 
hlKhest  honor,  but  like  any  John  E>ce.  he 
fwys  an  Income  tax.     It's  a  whopper. 

Congress  fixes  his  pay  bv  law.  and  unlike 
the  bead  of  a  big  Incustnal  corporation,  he 
can't  redticp  his  salaiy  fissure  and  thus  net 
m.  '.:  >.  VT  incomi;  bracket.  He  can't  in- 
C'>  ■ »'    h.niself    as    some    movie    stars    do. 

B  ■  Ake  the  rap  on  the  whole  $75,000. 

l-.Ti:.;.  Uncle  San  '■"^.'•bf^^  f^wt  nnd  whacks 
•40.000  off  the  fT  '  I  :  ■..  Piesid.nt 
Roosevelt  took  office,  the  P  -ututial  salary 
was  Immune  to  taxes  i 

Next,  his  home  St^s'e  of  Missouri  swings. 
It  knocks  nfT  about  (3.00O. 

B  I  ►■  *  P  .^sldert  has  even  bought  a 
pac*  o;  ciic*u,g  j?um,  his  salary  !??  rt- wn  to 
little  more  than  e25.0C0. 

He  Isn't  through  with  taxes  v  •  tie's  a 
home  owner.  In  Incependence  M  Just 
OUMde  Kansas  City  '.s  the  Trum.ui  house. 
OlMfiat  he  pays  a  va-ylre  tax  .'•ate,  as  any 
■mall-town  property  cp»i; 

"But  be  gets  free  rerit  ::.  ;l.w  VV;..;e  HoUse. 
doesn't  he?"  the  question  sometimes  bobs 
up. 

Of  course,  he  does.  Also  he  meets  so  many 
ex  -r.-e*  '.  i-e.  not  paid  by  the  Government 
ti  i-       .\       'f1    be    better   off    living    In    the 

mx    -  f   V.  is;.  :    -on  apartment  he  had  when 
he   A  IS    -r  s  r  ■•    r  and  then  Vice  Pres.dent. 

T'.f  White  Houw  ts  a  big  domestic  estab- 
i;.-...;:.i ..:  It  has  to  have  a  host  of  servants. 
They  have  to  be  fed. 

O  :e55tJ«  come  and  gC',  and  keep  on  coming. 
U  .-.;  you  are  President,  you  don  t  know  how 
many  people  can  drop  in.  nor  how  many  you 
bare  to  aak  as  a  matter  of  course. 


Wlien  Oen.  Charles  de  Gaulle,  provisional 
President  of  Prance,  Is  a  state  guest  at  the 
VThite  House,  as  he  was  recently,  expenses 
are  pa!d  out  of  a  special  fund.  B  :t  a  group 
of  Senatorial  friends,  or  rui-.-cf-the-mill 
diners  ard  house  guests  from  hither  and  yon 
are  people  of  another  stripe.  The  Prosident 
foots  the  bills. 

So  there  goes  $7,500  a  year  more  for  food. 

Nr.w,  with  Federal  Income  tax  p'^id.  State 
income  tax  paid,  local  property  taxes  paid, 
and  food  bills  met,  the  $75,000  It.  down  to 
$15,000. 

Still  the  President  hasn't  tackled  the  nor- 
mal expenses  of  the  head  of  the  family.  He 
hasn't  stopped  to  say  to  himself,  "I  had  a 
hundred  bucks  Wednesday  morning.  Now 
all  I've  got  Is  a  fin.     This  is  funny." 

One  considerable  expanse  he's  probably 
glad  to  meet.  He  can  feel  warm  in::ide  about 
It.  What's  a  man  want  money  for,  anyw^, 
more  than  fcr  something  like  tols?  He's 
sending  his  daughter  through  college — 
George  Washington  University. 

Then  there  is  the  clothing  bill  for  the 
family.  There's  life  Insurance  and  home  In- 
surance. Lodge  dues,  gratuities,  and  con- 
tributions. Incidentals  and  always  the  pro- 
cession of  unexpected  drains  on  the  wallet 
that  a^y  family  man  knows  come  as  In- 
evitably as  a  change  In  tlie  weather. 

President  Truman,  by  careful  housekeeping 
and  frugal  living,  under  the  circumstances. 
Is  lucky  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  have  any- 
thing left  of  his  75  grand. 

Heads  of  some  other  groat  nations  must 
smile  about  this.  A  President  has  to  skimp 
and  pinch.  Americans  are  funny  people. 
The  people  elsewhere  mvist  think  so. 

King  George  of  England,  for  exj.mple.  re- 
receives  enormous  royal  grants.  That's  the 
King's  lot.  President  Truman,  when  ne 
stepped  up  to  the  top  Job.  actually  took  a  loss. 
He  was  getting  along  better  tinancis.lly  during 
th.°  short  time  he  was  Vice  President. 

i'resident  TaXt  was  the  only  President  ever 
to  receive  his  full  $75,000  a  year.  The  Presi- 
dent's pay  was  Increased  from  (150.000  to 
$75,000  In  19C9.  In  addition  he  received  a 
$25. COO  yearly  fund  for  traveling  expenses. 

President  Truman  receives  $30,000  yearly 
for  travel  expenses  and  for  entertainment  on 
state  occasions.  This  defrays  the  cost  of 
such  Presidential  trips  as  Big  Thn'e  confer- 
ences and  United  Nations  parleys,  and  It 
takes  care  of  visiting  foreign  digni.arles  and 
White  House  receptions. 

Its  use  Is  strictly  limited  to  state  purposes 
and  It  is  not  an  additional  item  of  Presi- 
dential Income. 

The  actual  Income  has  been  going  down  In 
purchasing  value  much  of  the  time  since  the 
first  Pre.sidrntial  salary  was  put  on  the  books 
on  September  24.  1789.  The  Continental 
Congress  on  that  day  fixed  it  at  $2.3,000.  A 
lot  of  money  then. 

President  Washington,  as  It  turned  out, 
didn't  care  much  whether  it  was  a  lot  or 
net.  He  was  wealthy  In  his  own  right,  had 
large  land  holdings,  and  his  beautiful  planta- 
tion at  Mount  Vernon  on  the  Potom.ic  below 
Washington.  Pood  wasn't  somethln;;  bought 
all  the  time:  It  grew.  There  was  no  servant 
problem. 

The  Presidential  salary  remained  at  $25,000 
until  1873.  when  It  was  raised  to  $50  000  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Ulysses  J5.  Grant. 
Then  In  1906.  when  Theodore  Roosevelt  was 
President,  Congress  voted  the  travel  ftind,  at 
fir?t.  $25  000. 

The  White  House  Itself  always  has  been  a 
kind  cf  Government  stepchild.  It  hss  had  to 
get  along  a  good  deal  on  its  own.  and  no  one 
ever  has  seemed  to  want  to  claim  li;. 

It  Is.  of  course,  the  executive  branch  of 
government,  as  the  Congress  Is  the  legislative 
branch,  but  it  never  has  received  appropria- 
tions on  the  basis  of  other  Government  de- 
partments. 

It  is  far  more  than  merely  an  licecutive 
Mansion  where  the  President  lives.    In  a  way 


It  Is  a  business  organization  of  fair  propor- 
tions. ] 

For  the  Iflansion  and  Grounds  there  Is  a 
force  of  enlployees,  usually  about  70.  Tiiey 
include  us  lers  and  servants  in  the  White 
House,  and  gardeners,  electricians,  painters, 
engineers,  ind  a  variety  of  smaller  fry. 

In.  the  Ex  jcutlve  oaces  of  the  White  House, 
a  section  in  the  west  wing  where  the  Presi- 
dent works  there  Is  a  clerical  force  of  about 
260.  AlmG  It  none  are  on  the  White  House 
pay  roll.  Most  are  under  civil  service  and 
are  really  <  mployed  by  another  Government 
agency  sue  i  as  the  State  Department,  Agri- 
culture Department,  or  other  agency. 

The  size  pf  the  force  varies  with  the  needs 
of  the  Waite  House,  with  war  years  and 
the  present  postwar  work  keeping  It  large. 
The  emplofees  are  regarded  as  being  lent  to 
the  White  iHouse.  although  some  may  work 
there  for  ytars. 

When  duiles  let  up,  the  personnel  Is  sifted; 
some  may  'stay,  some  may  go  back  to  the 
department  which  had  employed  them. 

Since  President  Truman  has  been  In  of- 
fice, he  ha4  instituted  some  economies,  and 
here  and  there  the  staff  has  been  reduced. 

Like  the  bther  White  House  employ?es,  the 
police  forcf  there  came  over  from  another 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  police, 
charged  with  the  protection  of  the  White 
House  establishment  in  general  and  the  sur- 
rounding grounds,  are  under  the  Treasury 
Department  and  their  salaries  are  paid  by  It. 

The  Secrtt  Service  operatives  at  the  White 
House  also  are  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

In  the  White  House's  ea.=.t  wing  are  the 
ofBces  of  *)hn  W.  Snyder.  Director  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion.  It  Is  an 
Important  office  and  Its  work  Is  complex. 

War  and  postwar  work  adds  to  the  scope 
of  the  duties  performed  there.  This  has 
meant,  and  still  does  mean,  crowding  here 
and  there.  Some  of  the  functions  of  the 
White  Hoi*e  had  to  be  transferred  to  the 
adjacent  State  Department  Building. 

In  that  building,  for  example,  were  the 
OfBces  of  tl*  six  Presidential  assistants  whom 
the  late  Resident  Roosevelt  described  as 
"men  with  a  passion  for  anonymity."  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt,  while  In  the  White  House, 
paid  the  salaries  of  two  private  secretaries, 
and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  paid  one  secretary. 
When  necafcsary,  they  hired  extras. 

Their  aflblrs  were  multifarious,  and  they 
were  satLsled  only  with  expert  assistants. 
This  ran  Itito  money,  but  not  to  any  sum 
which  could  have  caused  them  much  con- 
cern, considering  the  mode  of  life  to  which 
they  had  Oeen  accustomed. 

President  Roosevelt  paid  the  salary  of 
Reynolds,  itis  butler,  and  the  •  ^ges  of  serv- 
ants who  were  brought  from  Hyde  Park 
and  New  "Stirk  on  special  occasions.  Besides 
tha  butler^  regularly,  there  was  a  second 
man.  a  chauffeur,  a  private  cook,  fh^t,  sec- 
ond, and  ttiird  maids,  and  a  laundress.  Mr. 
Truman  ntver  had  such  a  retinue  of  ser- 
vants: in  f^ct  he  had  Just  a  hired  girl. 

Mr.  Roo»velt  did  not  mind  the  expenses. 
The  huge  kicome-tax  slfce  out  of  his  salary 
did  not  trofcible  him.  either.  He  always  had 
the  solid  Rtxjsevelt  fortune  to  depend  on. 

Both  he  tind  Mrs.  Roosevelt  favored  hold- 
ing salaries  down  long  before  an  actual  limit 
was  fixed.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  in  1942  suggested 
a  Itmltatloti  In  her  newspaper  column,  and 
Mr.  Roose^lt  in  messages  to  Congress  on 
April  27,  1H2,  asked  that  a  net  of  $25.0C0 
be  establiskcd.  Both  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Coramlttee  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  discussed  the  plan  but  did  not 
take  action. 

Then  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  a  Presidential  direc- 
tive on  O^ober  3.  1942,  ordered  that  net 
salaries,  aflfer  taxes,  should  not  be  more  than 
$25.0C0.  congress.  In  April  1843.  ntillllied  the 
order  by  amending  the  public  debt  limit  bill. 

The  short-lived  limitation,  even  if  it  bad 
been  extended  indefinitely,  of  course,  would 
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have  given  no  financial  twinge  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt.    His  private  Income  was  $  .40,000  a  year. 

Harry  Truman's  {xtsition  Is  one  In  sharp 
contrast.  Soda  cleik,  newsboy,  railway  pay- 
master among  tough  section  bunds,  artillery 
officer,  unsuccessful  merchant,  notably  suc- 
cessful politician,  he  has  worked  diligently, 
paid  his  debts,  learned  his  various  Jobe,  and 
come  through  the  hard  way  to  a  position  of 
great  trust. 

Coming  to  it  that  way,  he  hasnt  piled  up  a 
stack  of  bonds  with  coupons  leady  for  the 
shears.  He  isn't  a  President  who  can  depend 
on  a  big.  steady  family  income  to  pay  part  of 
his  current  expenses. 

He  still  must  keep  an  eye  on  pay  d:;y. 

He  remembers  having  heart  that  when 
President  Roosevelt  was  5  years  old  his  par- 
ents took  him  to  the  White  Hou!;e.  President 
Cleveland,  then  in  office,  pattec  him  on  the 
head,  and  said: 

"Young  man,  may  you  never  have  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States." 

Cleveland,  of  course,  was  thtiklng  of  the 
cares  afid  responsibilities  that  bDw  down  the 
heads  of  Presidents.  Times  were  easier  then, 
and  a  man  with  a  few  dollars  In  his  pocket 
could  make  them  do  more  than  lie  can  today. 

Realizing  this,  and  realizing  ihat  many  a 
successor  may  be  in  Mr.  Trumsn's  financial 
position,  too,  many  Congressnen  believe 
there  should  be  no  more  delay  1 1  raising  the 
President's  salary. 

They  feel  the  country  will  be  behind  them 
In  the  Idea  that  the  President  ought  not  have 
to  pinch  nickels.  They  even  go  a  little  fur- 
ther. 

They  think  the  country  will  stand  back  of 
the  principle  that  a  worker  is  worthy  of  his 
hire — and  ought  to  be  able  to  liiy  by  a  little 
something  for  the  days  ahead. 


Leon  Henderson  on  Wages  and  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REN!  ARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF    VIECINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESI'^TTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  30,  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if,  when  the  Govemment  was 
awarding  defense  contracts  nf  1941,  the 
public  had  been  as  much  concerned  over 
the  prices  the  Government  wculd  have  to 
pay  for  war  materials  as  it  now  is  over 
the  prices  it  will  have  to  pay  for  peace- 
time poods,  the  advice  given  to  the. Ways 
and  Means  Committee  by  Mr.  Leon  Hen- 
derson in  1941  might  have  cerried  more 
weight. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Leon  Hen- 
derson came  to  national  prominence  as 
an  economist  advocating  th;  cause  of 
labor.  In  that  capacity  he  played  a  ma- 
jor part  in  the  drafting  of  labor  legisla- 
tion of  that  period  and  especially  in  the 
drafting  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
which  in  addition  to  fixing  minimum 
wage  standards  also  employed  devices  of 
penalizing  employment  beyond  40  hours 
a  week  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  em- 
ployment. 

In  1941.  when  our  democi'atic  allies 
•>7ere  on  the  verge  of  utter  defeat  and 
our  major  problem  was  how  to  get  aid 
to  them  that  would  be  neither  too  httle 
nor  too  liite,  Mr.  Henderson,  serving  as 
Administrator,  OfQce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration and  Civilian  Supply,  suggested 
the  relaxation  of  the  40-hour  workweek 


as  an  appropriate  method  of  speeding 
up  production  as  well  as  for  the  control 
of  prices.  His  advice  was  not  followed, 
and  we  had  a  resulting  price  increase  of 
approximately  30  percent.  No  one  has 
attempted  to  figure  what  that  price  in- 
crease cost  the  Government  on  its  war 
contracts  or  what  it  has  cost  and  is  still 
costing  tlie  consuming  public,  but  the 
total  runs  into  the  billions. 

No  one  has  been  more  opposed  than  I 
to  a  general  sales  tax  as  a  peacetime 
method  of  financing  the  Governmeut, 
yet  every  economist  will  tell  you  that 
price  inflation  is  more  drastic  than  the 
same  percentage  of  sales  taxes.  We  are 
already  trading  in  70-cent  dollars,  which 
means  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  in- 
come of  the  Nation  before  any  other  ex- 
penses are  paid  has  been  consimied  by 
price  inflation.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  while  some  may  temporar- 
ily gain  from  price  inflation,  it  is  im- 
possible for  all  to  have  their  incomes  in- 
creased as  the  cost  of  living  goes  up.  and 
it  is  likewise  impossible  to  prevent  a 
period  cf  Inflation  from  ultimately  turn- 
ing into  a  period  of  deflation  when  all 
will  suffer. 

Since  this  is  the  most  serious  issue 
that  now  confronts  us,  the  following  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  given 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  May  7,  1941,  should  be  reexamined 
since  he  was  a  friend  of  labor  and  voiced 
his  honest  convictions  as  to  what  would 
be  best  for  labor  as  well  as  tlie  general 
public : 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Henderson,  if  Mr.  Ba- 
ruch's  statements  that  uncontrolled  prices  In 
World  War  I  added  an  unnecessary  $15,- 
000,000,000  to  the  cost  of  our  armament,  what 
did  those  prices  add  to  all  the  purchases  of 
consumers  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  would  say  at  least  twice 
as  much  a  year. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  would  be.  in  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  and  to  the  people  generally, 
many  times  the  emergency  taxes  that  are  now 
proposed  partly  to  finance  our  defense  pro- 
gram: and  partly,  as  you  say,  to  be  used  in 
connection  witb  other  things  in  preventing 
runaway  prices. 

Mr.  Henderson.  That  is  right.  The  effect 
on  the  civilian  is  not  as  marked  as  it  is  with 
the  Government.  The  Government  was  using 
a  very  high  percentage  of  twrrowlng.  and 
that  debt  was  projected  into  a  later  period 
when  the  price  level  had  been  reduced.  Now, 
a  lot  of  prices  that  are  paid  currently  in  con- 
nection with  the  price  rise  represent  Income 
payments  to  eome  Individuals  as  well  as  cost 
to  others.  And  there  is  what  you  might  call 
an  adjustment  constantly  taking  place.  But 
somebody  gets  stuck  at  the  end  when  the  play 
Is  over.  Just  as  happens  In  stock-market  in- 
flation. 

Mr.  Robertson.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Dr.  Crowther,  and  I  have  been  trying 
to  develop  the  theory  that  the  small -income 
man  Is  paying  consldM-able  taxes  under  the 
existing  laws,  naore  than  be  realises,  and  more 
than  the  public  realizes. 

Your  chart  indicates  that  under  existing 
laws,  the  man  with  an  income  of  under  $300 
per  year  pays  a  higher  rate  of  taxes  than  any 
Income  group  untU  you  get  up  to  $10,000  per 
year. 

Mr.  Henderson.  At  the  present  time;  yes, 

Blr. 

Mr.  Robbrtson.  And  that  under  the  sur- 
taxes proposed  in  the  Treasury  plan,  you 
would  get  up  to  an  Income  of  tS.OCO  a  year 
before  that  man  would  pay  as  iUgh  a  rate  of 
taxes  as  the  $500  a  year  man. 

Mr.  HsNOEtsoN,  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  RoentTSON.  And  that  is  the  reason  you 
expose  even  the  excise  taxes  proposed  In 
the  Treasury  plan  except  on  certain  luxury 
goods  and  durable  goods  tliat  compete  in 
the  defenaa  program  for  — »n|1i>l  raw  ma- 
terials, i 

Mr.  HxNDXBSoN.  That  is  correct.  I  would 
put  it  this  way,  Mr.  Robertson,  As  I  said, 
we  are  going  to  have  4,000,000  automobiles 
next  year.  We  made  fiJKM.OOO  in  the  last 
year.  The  demand  for  them  would  protiably 
run  6.0C0.000  if  there  had  not  been  a  cur- 
tailment by  Mr.  Knudsen.  Ttiat  curtail- 
ment was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  es- 
sential materials  and  skills.  Kow,  one  of 
the  things  which  would  help  keep  that  in 
ILi.e  and  help  keep  a  diversion  going,  and 
add  pressure  also  on  the  uutnmobile  indus- 
try. woiUd  be  a  tax  of  :  '  nt. 

Mr.  Robertson.  There  ^  ..e  no  doubt 

In  the  mind  of  anyone  that  ilio  lack  of  price 
control  in  World  War  No.  1  was  a  very  costly 
error  for  our  Government,  and  the  necessity 
for  it  now  should  be  quite  apparent.  But 
did  we  not  attempt  price  coaerol  during 
World  War  No.  1? 

Mr.  Henderson.  Yes;  but  a  Idt  of  damage 
had  been  done.  The  war  broke  out,  as  you 
know,  in  August  1914,  and  it  was  3  years 
later  before  we  got  into  It.  And  it  was  In 
thai;  period,  as  I  recall  it.  that  the  wholesala 
price   level  went  up  about  75  percent. 

Then  in  the  period  of  control,  they  only 
controlled  certain  items.  There  was  another 
10-  to  12-percent  advance,  and  then  when 
these  controls  were  taken  off.  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  we  had  another  20  percent. 
So  that  the  highest  part  of  the  price  rise  In 
the  last  war  was  really  l>efore  and  after  we 
used  the  controls. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  recall  quite  distinctly 
that  the  Govemment  Indicted  a  lot  of  coal 
operators  for  selling  coal  at  $15  to  $20  a 
ton,  which  was  about  three  times  the  Gov- 
emment price,  and  then  abnndoned  the  pros- 
ecution t)ecause  they  reached  tiie  conclusion 
that  they  had  no  adequate  Inti  to  sustain 
the  program. 

Have  you  got  enough  law  now  to  sustain 
this  necessary  program  that  has  been  loaded 
on  you? 

Mr.  Hendesson.  Yes.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  got  everything  that  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  had.  and  even  more,  as  far  as 
the  ways  in  which  you  secure  compliance 
are  concerned,  leaving  out  the  principal 
thing,  which  Is  the  general  support  of  the 
community  for  price  ceilings. 

Let  me  pxjint  out  that  where  the  Lever  Act 
fell  down  was  on  a  constitutional  matter  of 
the  application,  and  It  was  not  due  to  the 
general  powers  that  had  bee-  r xerci&ed.  The 
Lever  Act  tried  to  control  exactly  the  mar- 
glna  which  retailers  would  t>e  permitted  to 
charge,  and  I  think  it  failed  ou  a  technical 
point  there. 

Mr.  RoBxsTsoN.  You  have  all  the  law  tliat 
you  want  to  handle  this? 

Mr.  Hendessom.  We  have  frot  all  the  law 
that  we  need  at  this  present  time.  We  have 
had  only  a  fotir -point  rise  in  the  index  since 
this  defense  program  started.  I  do  not  know 
bow  long  that  wlU  continue. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  let  us  see  what  thia 
present  time  is  and  what  may  lie  immedi- 
ately before  us.  You  probably  heard  the 
radio  address  last  night  by  the  Secretary  of 
War? 

Mr.  Henderson.  No.  Mr.  Robertson.  I  was 
working  on  my  statement. 

Mr.  RoBBRsoN.  I  think  he  said  In  effect 
that  we  have  got  to  do  wlmtever  is  neoesaary 
at  the  present  time  to  get  out  supplies  to 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Hxmoersoh.  Well,  I  agree  with  that. 

Ifr.  RoBBnoH.  That  ia  a  b;g  order,  is  It 
not? 

Mr.  HENDFasoM.  That  is  a  big  order. 

Mr.  BooEsnaoM.  You  probably  noticed  in 
the  press  this  morning  that  aftm*  sending  up 
a  budget  in  January,  estimaihii  defense  bi>- 
propnations  at  (28,500,000,000,  it  waa  then 
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raised  to  approximately  MO .000 .000.000,  and 
now  It  18  proposed  to  Increase  that  greatly, 
Mr.  HoiotBsoH.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  big 
enough  yet.  I  ihlnlt  It  should  have  been 
bigger,  and  It  should  have  come  earlier. 

Mr.  RODEKTSON.  I  believe  you  told  us  that 
If  we  s7>ent  the  money  that  Is  necessary  to 
be  spent  to  get  the  production  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  had.  we  will  have  to  add  four  or 
five  million  v^orkers  In  Industry  alone. 

Mr.  HrwDEKSON.  What  I  said  was.  If  we  «an 
get  that  much,  we  can  put  that  many  people 
to  work. 

Mr.  PoBEitTSON.  You  mean  get  that  much 
money? 

Wf .  Hendmson.  No:  It  is  not  marks  to  the 
credit  of  the  Treasury,  such  as  flow  out  of  an 
appropriation.     What    I    mean    is.    get    the 
actual    pig    iron    capacity    built,    the    blast 
furnaces,  things  like  that.     Tou  can  appro- 
priate money,  but  that  will  not  get  10,000.- 
COO   more   tons  of   iron   ore   down   from   the 
Mesabl  range.     You  can  appropriate  monfey. 
but  that  win  not  get  5.000,000  more  tons  of 
scrap.     The    demand    is    already    there,    Mr. 
Robertson,  and  I  am  saying  If  we  can  And. 
by  working  with  the  steel  Industry  how  we 
can    get    additional    capacity,    we    will    get 
•4.000,000.000  more  of   Income,  and   we  will 
get  more  people  back  to  work.     I  said  if  we 
had  no  bottlenecks  at  all.  If  we  could  get 
next  year's  production  the  way  we  got  last 
year's  production,  by  merely  taking  up  idle 
capacity,  we  would  put  four  or  five  million 
people  back  to  work. 

Mr.  RoBt8T30N.  I  waa  struck  with  your 
statement  to  us,  because  it  defines  our  ex- 
perience in  agriculture;  that  it  Is  very  diffi- 
cult to  set  aside  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. When  we  have  too  much  cotton  and 
too  much  wheat  and  too  much  tobacco,  a 
Government  stabilization  program  does  not 
get  us  very  lar  because  everybody  sees  the 
visible  supply,  and  if  the  demand  Is  not  there, 
the  price  will  nut  be  there. 

I  believe  you  applied  that  to  consumer 
goods. 

Mr.  Hendkbsoh.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr  RoBESTSON.  That  one  means  of  keeping 
down  to*)  rapid  advance  In  consumer  goods 
would  be  to  produce  more  goods  to  equalize 
this  Income  which  you  say  may  go  to  $108,- 
000. OCX). COO. 

M:  TUnd^rs.  N  T  ,:  i  T  bought  it  would 
go    .'.:     :.:  o     ■"  -     ■  '    ■••k;  ,  ,=- 

M       s:    !»H'-i)N.  In   which   year? 
M      Hf  n:  ;  K>oN    In  the  coming  year;  that  It 
might  go   to  $108.0OO.C00.0O0  If   we  had  no 
bottlenecks. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  Is  an  unparalleled 
Income. 

Mr.  Henderson.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  Robertson  ;  w  r^  wondering  If  other 
forces  are  ntit  gui:  .;  t  be  at  work  that  may 
make  your  task  more  difiBcult.  For  Instance, 
you  said  that  the  machine-tool  workers  have 
found  a  way  to  step  up  production,  to  meet 
the  stepped-up  demand.  And  Is  not  the  way 
they  have  found  to  do  that  a  two-shift  pro- 
gram. worklr.fi;  one  shift  50  hours  a  week  and 
another  shift  55  hours  a  week? 

M  ■;:  \  -ON.  Let  me  go  back.  I  did  not 
say  -~..c  :;....  hlne-tool  people  had  found 
enough.  I  meant  to  imply  that  they  had 
always  found  some  way.  even  when  they 
felt  they  had  reached  their  limit  of  go- 
ing further.  They  have  done  It  In  many 
ways.  They  have  done  It  sometimes  by 
financing  their  own  plant  expansion.  They 
have  done  It  by  financial  expansion  with 
Government  fimds.  They  have  done  It  by  re- 
organization of  their  own  efflciency  methods. 
They  have  done  it  by  more  shifts.  Even  at 
that,  there  is  still  quite  a  bit  of  lag.  Some 
of  the  machine-tool  industry  Is  a  2'; -shift 
basis,  but  on  the  aver  ■  arc  only  work- 

ing about  65  or  70  per.    .  n  of  that  basis. 

Mr.  ROBZXTSON.  1  do  not  know  V7hether  I 
bave  been  correctly  Informed  or  not.  that  the 
machine-tool  Industry  Ls  working  50  to  55 
houri  a  week. 


Mr.  Henderson.  I  cannot  answer  that  spe- 
cific question. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  got  It  from  high  Gcvern- 
ment  source. 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  presume  It  is  correct. 
Mr.  Robertson.  Then  I  went  to  a  machine- 
tool  manufacturer  and  I  said.  "What  aie  you 
paying  in  overtime  per  week?"  And  he  said, 
"An  average  of  12  hours  a  week."  And  I  said, 
"Who  pays  for  that?" 

Now,  what  is  your  guess  as  to  who  pays  for 
that? 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  think  since  the  Govern- 
ment directly  or  indirectly  is  taking  most  cf 
the  machine  tools,  the  Government  Is. 

Mr.  Robertson.  That  was  his  answer,  and 
he  said.  "Not  only  does  the  Government  pay 
for  that  overtime  but  we  have  an  esculator 
clause  in  our  contract,  if  wages  go  up  still 
further,  the  Government  pays  still  mere." 
Mr.  Henderson.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    RoBErwTEON.  That    is    true.    Is    It    not? 
Mr.  Henderson.  That  is  trut 
Mr.    Robertson.  I    saw    in    the   paper   this 
morning — I  do  not  know  whether  you  h  id  the 
time  to  read  the  paper,  getting  all  these  fig- 
ures ready  for  us,  or  not    -that  the  workers 
In  the  shoe  Industry  had  notified  you  that 
they  wanted  a  20-percent  Increase  in  wages, 
but  that  you  must  not  let  the  price  of  shoes 
go  up. 

Mr.  Henderson.  That  is  correct.  I  might 
say  that  Is  the  first  time  I  ever  knew  a  union 
to  make  a  move  toward  helping  control 
prices;  usually  It  is  the  other  way.  The  union 
and  the  employers  get  together,  and  they  say, 
"We  will  give  you  a  wage  Increase"  and 
"we  wir  let  the  price  go  up."  So  this  was 
refreshing.  And  you  have  got  to  keep  in 
mind  that  I  was  at  the  NRA. 

>,!     I     bertson.  I  have  not  forgotten  that. 
M     HtNDERsoN.  And  I  have  not. 
Mr.   DiNGELL.  Can  you  do  that? 
Mr.  Henderson.  Do  what? 
Mr.  DiNGELL.  Give   them  a  raise  In   wages 
and  still  hold  the  price  where  It  is. 

Mr.  Henderson.  In  many  industries,  yes. 
In  many  industries  sometimes  wage  Increases 
can  come,  as  they  always  have  come,  out  of 
increased  productivity  of  the  Industry  work- 
ing at  a  high  level  of  activity. 

Mr.  Robertson.  It  was  estimated  by  the 
operators  that  an  Increase  to  a  dollar  an  hour, 
7  hours  a  day.  for  5  days  a  week  In  coal  would 
probably  add  $200,000,000  to  the  cost  of  coal. 
And  I  believe  you  finally  eased  off  a  little  bit 
on  the  question  of  the  price  of  coal. 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  did  not  ease  off.  It  went 
back  under  the  aegis  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission. 

Mr.  Robertson.  A  few  days  ago.  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
observed  that  the  recent  increase  in  wages 
paid  by  the  Steel  Corporation  would  add  $60.- 
000,000  a  year  to  the  cost  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  They  do  not  knew  yet 
what  the  added  cost  to  the  coke  will  be  in  the 
production  of  steel,  but  they  estimate  that  it 
would  probably  be  $1.25  a  ton. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Did  you  ta^e  a  pencil  and 
their  statement,  and  do  a  little  arithmetic 
and  see  how  much  they  would  still  have  left, 
after  they  paid  that  increase? 

Mr.  Robertson.  Yes.  I  saw  that  In  1940 
they  had  a  net  income  cf  approximately 
$100.000.0C0.  But  I  also  saw  that  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  amount  cf  business  in 
1929  they  had  a  net  Income  of  8190.C00.000. 

Mr.  Henderson.  That  year.  1929.  is  a  sport 
as  far  as  the  earnings  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion is  concerned.  Between  1922  and  1928. 
the  period  of  their  Krp?.te<=;t  activity,  the 
average  was  around  $G0,0C0.0OO.  and  I  do  not 
knov,'  cf  a  statistician  yet  who  works  with 
flfjures  that  does  not  throw  out  1929  in  the 
Stfel  Corporation's  earnings. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Weil.  I  am  neither  an  econ- 
omist, ncr  an  expert,  but  I  saw  a  chart  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  David  Lawrences  experts;  they 
are  supposed  to  bo  economists,  and  you  will 
sea  In  tiiat  chart  that  between  1929  earnings 
and  1941  estimated  e-rnings.  the  earnings  of 


all  these  big  companies,  would  be  about 
$600,000,000  niore.  while  the  wage  shows  an 
Increase  of  sofne  two  billion.  Do  you  think 
that  chart  Is  correct? 

Mr.  Henderson.  If  It  is  in  the  United  States 
News  I  would  assume  that  It  was. 
Mr.  Robertson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hendehccn.  But,  Mr.  Robertson,  I  do 
not  want  to  Have  the  impression  that  I  agree 
or  approve  of  the  distribution  of  income  as 
between  profits  and  wages  in  1929. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  I  am  not  referring  to 
that,  but  the;  point  I  am  coming  to  Is  this: 
When  you  fix  prices,  you  have  got  to  take  into 
conslderatiorxj  the  cost  of  production. 
Mr.  Hende^on.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RoBER-^oN.  And  wages  are  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  HENDEnpoN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RoBERtsoN.  At   the   present   time,   In 
Industry   In  ]l941.   what   percentage   of   the 
value  of  the  jnamfactured  product  is  repre- 
sented by  th^  wages? 

Mr.  Henderson.  On  a  national -Income 
basis  I  think:  it  would  be  somewhere  around 
63  percent  ft*  wages  and  salaries. 

Mr.  RoBEnitoN.  63  percent  of  the  value  cf 
the  product '.  Is  represented  by  wages  and 
salaries? 

Mr.  Hende»£ON.  No;  I  said  that  as  a  per- 
centage of  tHe  national  income,  salaries  and 

wages 

Mr.  RoBERTpcN.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  break- 
down. If  I  ca^n,  as  to  the  cost  of  production, 
showing  wh^  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the 
manufactured  product  la  represented  by 
wages  and  salaries. 

Mr.  Henderson.  It  varies  from  a  very  low 
percentage  It  the  chemical  Industry  and  the 
cigarette  ln(|u.nry  to  a  very  high  percentage 
in  the  coal  ihdustry. 

Mr.  RoBEajrscN.  What  would  the  average 
be?  I  am  sv^e  that  you  have  some  averages. 
Mr.  HeneAeon.  Well,  I  know  the  disad- 
vantage of  «n  average  like  that,  using  the 
average  bet\*een  the  cigarette  manufacturer 
and  the  coal  Industry.  I  can  give  you  an 
average  if  yoii  want  It,  but  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
useful.  I  wojuld  rather  go  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  a| particular  Industry  that  we  had 
put  a  price  (Jelling  on. 

Mr.  RoEEKisoN.  When  you  appeared  before 
the  Joint  Cdmmittee  on  Labor  of  the  Hous3 
and  Ssnate  dn  behalf  of  the  40-hour  weei  did 
you  not  give  an  average  in  making  ycur  point 
as  to  what  Vould  be  the  result  if  you  put  a 
limitation  oti  the  hours  of  work  to  40? 

Mr.  HENar-EON.  Well.  I  presented  five 
pages  of  Industries. 

Mr.  RoberStson.  What  is  the  general  aver- 
age cost  of  labor  given  by  you  in  your  state- 
ment that  11  you  put  a  high  enough  penalty 
for  working  more  than  40  hours  mdustry 
could  not  aford  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  do  not  recall  my  testi- 
mony before  the  committee,  but  I  will  say  I 
will  stand  bpck  of  it. 

Mr.  RoEEaJrsoN.  Here  is  your  testimony  be- 
fore the  Jol»it  committee  of  the  House  and 
Senate  at  tmt  time,  in  which  you  state  that, 
based  on  1^36  production,  the  wages  and 
labor  repre^nted  38  percent  of  the  manu- 
facturers'  C()St. 

Mr.  HENDtasoN.  I  would  say  that  I  had 
made  a  calculation  by  taking  a  weighted  aver- 
age of  all  thfe  industries  that  had  reported  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  made  a 
very  careful!  estimate  upon  it. 

Mr.  RoEEarsoN.  There  have  been  majiy  In- 
creases in  vfages  since  1936,  have  there  not? 
Mr.  HcNi*:.".£ON.  Yes. 

Mr.  RorEtTSON.  Therefore  the  percentage 
now  would  be  greater? 

Mr.  HENDmsoN.  Not  necessarily,  because  we 
have  got  hiJher  productivity  from  workers. 

Mr.  RobAtson.  Well,  some,  but  not  as 
much  higho-  as  the  increase  in  many  Indus- 
tries in  waies;  Is  that  not  true?  You  may 
have  some  mcrccce  in  Iridlvldual  prodiictlon 
6inc3  1936.  but  the  ircreace  in  most  plants 
has  not  kepi  pace  with  the  increase  in  wages. 
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Mr.  Henderson  No:  no;  It  han  not  In  the 
dti^Tble-goods  Indixstries.  It  has  In  the  non- 
durable; and  even  tn  the  durable-goods  In- 
dustries It  has  since  1937. 

Mr.  Robertson.  All  right.  If  '»e  go  ahead 
with  our  defense  program,  as  yo  j  have  Indi- 
cated, and  I  favor  it,  and  most  Members  of 
Congress  favor  it.  and  also  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  consumer  goods  th.it  do  not  com- 
pete with  it.  do  you  think  we  will  reach  maxi- 
mum emoloj'ment  of  labor,  that  is.  of  thoee 
who  are  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  h&re  a  Job? 

Mr.  Henderson.  That  depends  on  how  well 
we  plan  our  expansion.  If  we  le:  things  run 
for  a  while  there  can  be  a  few  m  anths  of  in- 
flation when  we  would  have.  I  sur.pect,  nearly 
full  employment. 

Mr.  RosciTSON.  I  believe  in  1937  you  esti- 
mated unemployment  at  7,900,003. 

Mr.  Exndesson.  That  is  about  xjrrect. 

Mr.  EoBEETi  ON.  And  in  order  t  a  put  people 
to  work  I  believe  you  recommended  a  high 
penalty  for  working  anybody  engaged  in 
any  Interstate-commerce  acuvltj — of  course, 
since  that  date  all  distinction  ha.',  been  wiped 
out,  as  you  well  know — a  heavy  penalty  of 
50  percent  for  working  a  man  nrore  tlian  40 
hoiirh.  and  if  you  work  on  holidays  or  some 
other  such  occasions.  100  percent.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  Hsrms'^soN.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  made 
that  specific  recommendation,  tut  at  times 
of  low  employment  that  is  not  a  bad  Idea. 
At  a  time  cf  low  employment,  when  naturally 
we  require  a  great  number  of  i>eople  to  be 
employed.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  any  kind  ot 
a  reasonable  strategem  tliat  would  put  more 
people  on  the  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Robertson.  At  the  time  of  that  hearing 
you  quoted  with  approvai  the  study  by  Mr. 
Witt  Bowden.  of  the  Bureau  ol  lAbor  Sutis- 
tio:.  that  you  said  was  published  in  January 
1937.  studying  the  employaient  of  2.200.000 
workers,  and  you  said  the  wa(;e  reduction 
following  the  NRA  cf  so  much  gave  a  cost 
average  which  waa  r^ected  in  lower  prioea. 

Mr.  HENoaaoM.  That  la  corre<;t. 

Mr.  Robertson.  Well,  if  wa^e  reduction 
WHild  result  In  a  lower  cost  average,  high 
v^es  would  operate  Just  in  the  reverse, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Hei^qekson.  Not  in  the  same  ratio:  de- 
pending on  how  large  your  operation  waa. 

I  have  got  some  figures,  the  best  I  could 
possibly  get.  of  the  unit  labor  costs.  You 
can  get  those  by  calling  on  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  StatLitics. 

Now.  let  me  aee.  that  was  1936  or  1937,  was 
It  not? 

Mr.  RoBSETSOM.  Yes;  1937. 

Mr.  Henderson.  In  1936  hotrly  earnings 
on  durable  goods  were  about  91  In  the  Index, 
based  on  the  1935-39  average  They  are 
now  112.  but  outfiut  per  m&n-bour  was  only 
98  and  now  It  la  113. 

The  unit  labor  cost  was  93;  it  went  up  to 
104  In  1937;  108  in  1938:  but  t.hen  It  went 
down  to  99  in  1939;  and  99  In  1940. 

That  is,  while  hourly  earnings  were  going 
up,  the  output  per  man  was  g3lng  up,  too. 
Labor  costs  are  lower  than  in  1837. 

The  index  of  production  in  iliat  time  on 
the  same  goods  went  up  from  HW  to  135. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  want  to  read  you  a  sen- 
tence from  your  testimony  ir  June  1987. 
which  is  found  on  page  158  of  the  printed 
hearings,  in  which  you  stated  : 

"Many  lessons  are  to  be  learned  from  the 
NRA  experience,  many  of  which  relate  to  ad- 
ministration. Certainly  it  was  learned  that 
penalizing  overtime  needs  to  be  stifT  to  force 
reemployment." 

Mr.  HwiiUHSOM.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BoBomcN.  The  50-percent  overUme 
waa  presented  by  you  at  that  time,  not  as  a 
fair  wage,  but  as  a  penalty  to  spread  employ- 
ment. 

And  are  you  still  at  that  same  opinion? 

Mr  HEMDDBKur.  If  we  are  in  a  low  level  of 
MNjllainnent,  yea. 


Mr.  RoBZXTsox.  That  is  the  very  point  I 
am  trying  to  come  to.  And.  it  has  been 
bothering  me  all  through  these  hearings 
about  stepping  up  prodtictlon  of  consumer 
goods  and  keeping  the  price  down  for  the 
manufacturer*  who  must  Increase  produc- 
tion, but  if  they  work  their  men  more  than 
40  hours  a  week  we  will  penalize  them  vip  to 
50  percent  for  holidays.  Sundays,  and  Satur- 
day; but  we  are  asking  them  for  100  percent 
production,  and  yet  we  penalize  them  for 
meeting  the  requirements. 

Now  would  not  the  resisons  that  you  ad- 
vanced in  1937  for  the  pwnalty  apply  with 
revcrsf"  Er^glish  for  taking  off  or  relaxing  the 
re  .s  which  in  1937.  on  the  basis  of 

cm ^     .  nt  In  1936  you  said  would  apply  to 

12.600.0C0  men? 

Mr.  KrNTjEasoK.  Mr.  Robertson.  I  stand  on 
that  testimony,  and  I  think  it  waa  good.  I 
think  at  the  present  time  that  those  In 
charge  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Envision — and 
I  notice  in  the  press  this  morning  the  state- 
ment that  there  were  cases  where  wages  and 
hours  interfered — would  consider  relRxathon. 

Mr.  RocErrsoif.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
production  problem  is  already  sufficiently 
acute  for  some  action,  and  do  you  Chink  they 
have  got  the  power,  in  Interstate  commerce, 
to  relax  the  40-hour  week? 

Mr.  Hexdikson.  Well.  I  think  there  haw 
been  many  modifications,  and  there  have 
l>ecn  a  number  In  the  defense  Industry. 

Mr.  RoBiFTsoN  I  don't  think  they  could 
do  it. 

Mr.  Hendesson.  I  think  he  could  do  it — 
that  is  my  impression — and  I  think  he  sold 
he  wou'.d. 

Mr.  HoECRTEON.  Do  you  not  really  think, 
with  this  program  confronting  us.  it  is  vitally 
necessary  to  keep  down  these  prices  not  only 
for  defense  articles  but  In  order  that  we 
should  give  people  work,  and  that  It  is  advis- 
able not  to  penalize  an  employer  who  works 
a  man  more  than  40  hours  a  week,  since  when 
you  are  putting  that  on,  you  are  penalizing 
the  expansion  of  employment? 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  think  that  ought  to  be 
given  serious  consideration  If  he  '•an't  in- 
crease the  number  of  shift*. 

Mr.  Routarsoir.  Thank  you  very  much. 
That  is  a  better  ansv^er  than  I  got  from  an 
economist  last  week  when  I  a£k  if  the  econ- 
omists bad  endorsed  his  supplemental  state- 
ment, and  he  said  they  did  not  endorse  liis 
statement  but  they  endorsed  the  general 
atmosphere. 

Mr.  HEKDiBsoar.  I  think  you  will  flrd  the 
Defense  Commission  has  been  giving  a  lot  of 
serious  consideration  to  this,  and  I  wmi'd 
guess,  although  I  am  not  in  the  Labor  Divi- 
sion, that  what  wac  stated  in  this  morning's 
p>aper  represents  the  kind  of  consideration 
they  want  to  give  at  this  time  as  betwerai  ibe 
responsibility  for  producing  and  tJie  respon&i- 
blllty  for  WRges-and -hours  standards. 

Mr.  RoBiKTEON.  I  think  that  will  be  fair. 
•  •  •  •  ■ 

Mr.  RoBHtTsoN.  I  have  Just  one  matter,  and 
it  won't  take  me  but  half  a  minute.  When 
the  labor  shortage  occurs  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  referred  to,  shall  we  relax  the 
restraint  t'pon  production  of  a  40-hour  week 
If  we  want  to  carry  out  your  program  with  the 
fullest  production  possible? 

Mr  HgNPEasow.  In  the  arsenals.  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson, when  they  have  run  smack  up  against 
that,  there  ha«  been  relaxation  I  think  that 
Hillman  has  found  time  and  time  again  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  complaint  where  there  is  no 
real  difDculty.  and  where  they  won't  take  on 
skilled  workers.  However.  I  think  on  every 
legitimate  case  we  ought  to;  I  think  that  that 
is  what  the  purpose  of  the  flexibility  act  is 
for. 

Mr  Robertson.  You  and  I  will  have  to  get 
together  on  an  amendment  to  the  law.  be- 
cause since  you  have  testified  this  morning 
General  Fleming  advised  me  that  no  matter 
tuyw  acute  the  shortage  might  become  he  has 
no  power  to  relax  the  40-hour  requirement 
in  interstate  commerce. 
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IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRE£SSTATl\ES 
Tuesday.  October  39.  19iS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing proposal  has  been  prepared  In 
pamphlet  form  by  two  young  service- 
men of  the  recent  war.  It  ts  encourag- 
ing to  find  /.merica's  veterans  turning 
their  thoughts  to  peace  and  devoting 
their  thinking  to  the  evolvetnent  of  con- 
structive proposals  for  marshaling  the 
brain  power  of  this  country  for  the  solv- 
ing of  current  problems.  I  am  happy  to 
pass  the  suggestion  of  the.«e  two  young 
men  along  to  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
GHESjaoNAL  Rkcced  both  in  and  out  of 
Washington. 

One  of  these  young  men  is  remotely 
related  to  me  as  he  is  the  son  of  a  cousin 
of  mine;  the  other  is  Ensign  Clawson, 
who  is  presently  on  his  way  to  Tokyo. 
Either  of  these  servicemen,  however,  can 
be  contacted  at  the  permanent  addresses 
given  at  the  conclusion  of  their  proposal, 
so  if  there  are  these  who  read  these  re- 
marks who  desire  to  correspond  wilh  the 
autliors  of  this  suggestion  ior  civating 
a  national  research  committee  to  devote 
its  time  to  the  finding  of  solutions  for 
sp)ecific  domestic  problems,  you  will  know 
where  to  Write  to  them. 

The  proposal  follows: 

What  Abottt  thx  HtntAN   PaoeLcats  or 

DEMOCaACT? 

In  a  single  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
readers  wrote  their  opinions  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  "It  Is  a  atatn  upon  otir  national 
itfe     •      •      •."     "It  Is  simply  mass  murder. 

sheer  terrorism  •  •  •  "  "Let  us  •  •  • 
dvunp  the  whole  thing  into  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  •  •  •  man  is  too  frail  to  be 
entrusted  with  such   power." 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr  O  P. 
Fisher,  was  not  afraid  of  "en^leas  destruc- 
tion" tut  be  did  warn:  "Men  must  become 
better  n»en.    That  is  the  moral  of  it  all." 

Radar  is  another  of  the  fantastic.  Buck- 
Rogerlsh  inventions  of  World  War  II  So 
is  Jet   propulsion. 

These  dramatic  advances,  achieved  under 
the  fearful  Impulse  of  war.  have  stretched  al- 
most to  the  breaking  point  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  maladjustments  in  modem  civili- 
zation— the  lag  of  hinnan  solence  behind 
physical  science. 

Yet  plans  are  already  under  way  to  con- 
tinue research  In  phj^lcal  sciences  through 
a  peacetime  version  of  the  OfBce  of  Scientific 
Research  and  Development — to  the  entire 
and  flagrant  neglect  of  social  science. 

It  is.  therefore,  urjed  that  a  committee 
on  human  research  and  development  be  or- 
ganixed  to  coordinate  human  research  and 
er:>erlmentatlon  on  a  Natton-wlde  scale.  It 
WHS  with  national  coordination  that  the 
Offlce  of  Scientific  Research  and  Development 
produced  the  atomic  bomb  and  other  de- 
cisive V  capons. 

Whatever  the  final  orgnnlzaticn  of  the 
committee,  it  should  somehow  perform  these 
vital  ftmctions: 

1.  RSEXaiCH  AND  EXrERIUiS'nA'nON 

It  would  farm  out  projects  and  funds  to 
social  research  centers  all  over  the  country 
caUing  for  the  solution  of  specific  problems. 
To  do  this,  it  would  ezicourage  the  stuoy  of 
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problems  such  as  strikes,  depressions,  unem- 
ployment. Government  reorganization,  the  re- 
vttalizatlon  of  religion,  race  riots,  family 
BUblllty,  Juvenile  delinquency,  etc.  Thus 
It  would  Initiate  and  support  scientifically 
controlled,  real-life  experiments  on  possible 
solutions  to  these  problems  and  eventually 
secure  reliable  answers  to  them. 

Til  ,  anplled  part  of  the  research  and  ex- 
perimentation would  go  hand  In  hand  with 
pure  or  basic  research  and  experimentation, 
since  basic  social  and  psychological  laws 
underlie  specific  solutions. 

Or.-\duate  students  and  teachers  In  psy- 
cholcgy.  soclolcgy,  anthropology,  economics, 
public  administration,  and  other  pertinent 
fields  would  work  on  pure  and  applied  proj- 
ecla,  sometimes  Initiated  and  proposed  by 
themselves,  sometimes  as  directed  by  the 
eommlttec. 

It  Is  urgent  that  human  research  be  now 
put   under    forced   draft    and    that   the   ad- 
vances of  the   next  quarter  century  in  this 
ftrld  be  telescoped  into  a  much  shorter  in- 
terval.    The   physical   sciences   have   already 
proved    that    this    can     be    done.     Though 
miracles  cannot  be  expected  overnight,  the 
Ant  ttep  mu.st   be  taken  now.    The  social 
•elMWas  admittedly  lag  far  behind  the  phys- 
ical sciences,  but  they  are  nevertheless  ad- 
vanced enouKh   to  be   useful   from   the   very 
start.     The  impressive  list  of  wartime   con- 
tributions by  the  social  sciences  Include  their 
achievements  In  the  fields  of  morale,  publlc- 
opln.on  measurement.  Ic>od  habits,  consumer 
habits,  spending  and  saving,  radio,  and  com- 
munications, national  psychologies,  person- 
nel selection,  rumor  cf  ntr-l.  race  tensions, 
etc. 

The  committee  would  fill  its  fundamental 
purpose  when  It  makes  Its  findings  known 
to  the  public,  to  the  Nation's  leaders,  and  to 
Us  future  leaders.  This  it  must  do  as  rapidly 
and  steadily  as  possible,  carefully  avoiding 
the  propagation  of  half-digested  or  unde- 
pjndable  social  knowledge. 

In  carrying  cut  this  educational  function 
the  ccmmlttee  would  not  only  benefit  the 
people  by  enabling  them  to  make  wise  de- 
cisions on  national  problems,  but  It  would 
placo  highly  valuable  informat.on  in  the 
hands  of  their  lerfders.  who  must  take  confi- 
dent action. 

Hnw  wculd  tht  committee  be  financed? 
Funcis  might  most  loi;ically  be  obtained  from 
a  cjnc.resslonal  appropriation,  through  con- 
tributions by  philanthropic  and  research 
foundations  should  be  accepted  as  well. 

How  would  the  research  problems  be  se- 
lected? Government  ofacials.  unions,  fac- 
tories, churches  faim  bureaus,  consumer  or- 
ganizations, veterans'  groups,  and  educators 
could  submit  problems  to  the  committee 
through  their  group  representatives.  The 
committee  would  then  consider  the  proposed 
projects,  select  those  of  widest  concern,  and 
assign  them  to  the  proper  research  and  ex- 
perimentation   uger.cles. 

Wcu'd  the  administration  In  power  be 
able  to  use  the  committee  for  propaganda 
purposes,  perhaps  tending  toward  regimen Ui- 
tion  of  national  opinion?  No.  The  political 
ucmbers  of  the  committee  cculd  easily  be 
selected  In  a  bipartisan  manner.  Moreover, 
they  cculd  be  outvoted  by  the  other  mem- 
bers cf  the  ccmmitiee. 

Would  the  committee  have  any  powers  to 
force  its  findings  Into  use?  No.  The  com- 
mittee as  £U?h  would  have  no  power  (other 
than  the  ass.[rnment  of  projects  and  funds 
to  its  researchers  and  the  publication  of  their 
finding).  Howe\cr.  it  seems  desirable  to 
steer  away  from  having  a  committee  of  pub- 
llc-cp:rited  but  powerless  individuals  offer- 
ing unwanted  advice  to  uninterested  ad- 
ministrators. That  Is  why  it  is  suggested 
that  the  committee  men.bcrs  be  actual  or- 
cir  7a:.-r.  heads  who  so  far  ns  possible 
t  ,i.f  t:.t-  f.vsTutlve  power  to  put  new  solu- 
T..  r.'i  '.■,.■  o  effect  la  their  own  crc..!ii7.iti  ::s 
:r  ;i;ev  so  desire.  That  is  alsi  u.-.y  i:  ;^ 
u.-^cU      1.  .*.    projects    be    pioblenii    actually 


facing     their     respective     organizations— a 
guaranty  of  self-Interest. 
To  summarize: 

1.  The  committee  will  enable  human 
science  to  overtake  and  ultimately  control 
the  soulless  Instruments  of  physical  de- 
struction to  which  the  twentieth  century  has 
given  birth. 

2.  The  committee  will  prove  to  the  world 
that  a  democracy  can  solve  Its  problems 
without  resorting  to  regimentation.  It  will 
show  that  free  men  can  courageously  and 
efficiently  obtain  security  and  happiness 
without  taking  refuge  in  arbitrary.  State- 
Imposed  solutions. 

3.  America's  leadership  for  peace  in  world 
affairs  depends  primarily  on  national  unity, 
which  can  be  strengthened  Immeasurably  by 
a  committee  facilitating  the  realization  of 
common  national  goals  and  ways  of  achiev- 
ing them. 

4.  Not  only  would  the  committee's  pro- 
gram aid  our  powerful  military  and  political 
leadership  toward  peace,  but  it  would  pro- 
vide a  free  and  invigorating  atmosphere  for 
human  progress  In  the  cultural  and  spiritual 
fields. 

5.  The  committee's  work  wculd  recapture 
the  spirit  of  the  American  town  meeting. 
Communities  which  participated  In  the  ex- 
periments and  projects  would  be  taking  a 
personal  part  in  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  In  the  control  of  their  own  destinies. 

6.  The  need  for  an  undertaking  such  as  the 
Committee  on  Human  Research  and  Develop- 
ment has  penetrated  down  to  the  humblest 
citizen.  Now  Is  the  time  to  encourage  his 
Interest  and  request  his  cooperation. 

Lt.  John  Mundt,  U.  S.  Army. 

1710  South  Fourth  Avenue. 

Sicux  Falls.  S.  Dak, 
Ensign  Joseph  Clawson,  USNR. 

SOS  North  D  Street. 

Madera,  Calif. 


Lzb:)r  Solut.on 
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HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  30.  1945 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter. 

Mr.  Van  Nest,  of  Toledo,  should  be 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  10  days  then  we 
could  release  about  a  thousand  who  are 
having  "just  conferences." 

His  letter  fcllov.'s: 

N.'.TION.M.  LABOR.^TORIES, 

Toledo.  Ohio,  October  25,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Homes  A.  Ramey, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Homer:  The  present  widespread  labor 
unrest  and  Increasingly  serious  outbreak  of 
strikes  are  a  cause  for  deep  concern  of  every 
citizen. 

Neither  the  Government  nor  any  group  or 
Individual  seems  to  have  a  plan  to  straighten 
out  the  present  msss;  and  It  seems  to  me 
that  If  this  Is  not  done,  then  not  only  the 
reconversion  to  peacetime  production  will  te 
very  seriously  delayed,  tut  possibly  the  eco- 
nomic structure  of  the  country  will  be  weak- 
ened and  perhaps  disrupted  If  seme  solution 
is  not  found  soon. 

With  this  thought  In  mind.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  a  plan  which  in  our  own  small  com- 
pany employing  about  50  people  has  worked 
out  very  satisfactorily  for  the  past  15  years. 
This  plan,  in  simple  words.  Is  to  pay  every 
employee  a  percentage  of  the  net  profit  of 
the  company  each  year.     While  we  set  the 


amount  aside  leach  month  and  then  pay  tt 
only  once  each  year.  It  could  be  altered  so 
that  the  paymints  were  made  monthly,  quar- 
terly or  seniannually.  Thus  when  the 
profits  of  the  Company  are  up.  the  bonus  In- 
creases; and  tvhen  profits  go  down.  It  de- 
creases. Employees  therefore  receive  more 
bonus  when  Uuslness  Is  good  and.  of  course, 
less  when  It  iij  bad. 

It  seems  at  jpresent  that  Industry  Is  afraid 
to  guarantee  bny  fixed  Increase  In  wages  to 
labor  generaUy.  due  to  the  uncertainty  of 
what  their  volume  of  business  will  be  in  post- 
war  and   als4   because    of   imcertalnty    over 
the  amount  Of  income  taxes.    On  the  other 
hand,  labor  is  afraid  that  any  amount  of 
increase  they"  accept  may  be  too  small  and 
that  a  huge  business  boom  will  take  place 
during  the   njext  5  to  7  years  so  that  they 
will  "miss  th#  boat"  or  not  receive  what  they 
feel  Is  a  fair  share  of  the  Increased  profits 
which  will  refcult  from  this  boom.    I  believe 
If  Industry  ktiew  that  they  would  only  have 
to  pay  Increased  wages  if  their  earnings  were 
proportionately  higher  and  that  this  increase 
would  be  reduced  If  their  business  profits 
were  lower,  then  they  would  not  object  to 
such  a  slldlix*  scale  of  pay  Increase.    On  the 
other  hand,  at  seems  that  labor  should  be 
satisfied  if  tl^ey  knew  that  they  wculd  "cash 
in"  or  recelvfe  a  larger  amount  of  bonus  or 
Income   whe^   the  company  for  whom  they 
were  worklnf  was  making  larger  profits.     I 
believe  they  Would  realize  that  the  company 
for  whom  thfy  were  working  could  not  afford 
to  pay   thes#   increases   If  their   profits  de- 
clined. 

It  therefort  appears  to  me  that  this  bonus 
plan  would  be  mutually  acceptable  to  both 
labor  and  industry.  In  our  own  company  the 
bonus  plan  has  resulted  In  a  much  better 
spirit  of  cocperation  in  our  employees,  be- 
cause they  feiel  they  are  sharing  In  the  profits 
of  the  business  and  it  Is.  therefore,  to  their 
Interest  to  niake  the  business  as  efficient  and 
profitable  aa  possible.  The  percentage  rate 
could  be  varied  and  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  standard,  but  the  principle  remains 
the  same. 

Do  you  not  believe  that  this  offers  a  fair 
and  sensible  Isolution  to  the  present  problem? 
If  so,  I  hope  you  will  find  this  suggestion  of 
some  merit.  Personally.  I  believe  that  It  will 
work. 

Sinceaely  yours. 

National  Laboratories, 
V.  L.  Van  Nest,  Treasurer. 


Golden  Jubilee  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Church, 
Baltimore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

I  OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  aOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  30.  1945 

Mr.     D'ALESANDRO.    Mr.     Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Calholic  Review: 
St.     EiiZAb»THS     Ojtehs    Thanks,     Golden 
Jubilee— (Mant   of   Pioneer   Parishioners 
Among  Those  Prtsent  at  Celebration 
Maybe  tl>e  fresh  air  sweeping  across  Pat- 
terson Park!  on  which  St.  Elizabeths  Church, 
Baltimore,  fronts  might  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  vigor  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  membei3  of  that  parish  in  the  50  years 
of  Its  existence.    Or,  and  more  probable,  the 
sturdy  faitli  and  the  generous  hearts  of  its 
members  have  maintained  the  devotion  and 
loyalty  of  tbe  parishioners  and  former  parish- 
loners   to   the   parish   and    helped    it    to   ac- 
complish s^  much  for  God  and  church  aad 
country. 


tfiBilUt,.     JiMkk- 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


A  ioSo 


It  was  nothing  '  n  vision  which  led 

the  Reverend  The;  pleton.  first  pastor 

of  the  parish,  to  build  the  first  church  on  the 
tite  wnich  it  occupied  and  on  which  the 
second  and  present  church  was  built.  For- 
tunate, that  "Mrs.  Elizabeth  Peppier,  a  parish- 
ioner of  50  years  ago.  owned  property  op- 
posite Patterson  Park  an'i  gave  part  of  the 
property  for  the  erection  of  the  first  church 

All  who  arc  familiar  with  the  story  of  the 
development  of  the  parish  know  that  the 
combination  church  and  school,  the  first 
building  In  the  parish,  gave  way  In  the  course 
cf  the  years  to  the  present  beautiful  church, 
the  commodious  school,  the  pleasant  convent, 
and  the  rectory  of  the  parish. 

While  the  environs  of  many  churches  built 
50  years  ago  have  changed,  not  so  with  &t. 
Elizabeth's  frontispiece.  Patterson  Park.  It 
still  remains  a  presenatlv"  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. To  the  north  and  west  and  east  of  St. 
Elizabeth's  what  once  were  fields  have  be- 
come a  great  residential  section  of  hnppy 
home  owners,  homes  b  •  the  hundreds  with 
the  white  marble  stepw  which  are  unltiuely 
the  boast  of  Baltimore. 

It  may  be  said  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that 
It  has  been  Patterson  Park,  with  Its  various 
athletic  facilities,  which  has  enabled  the 
baseball  teams  and  other  teams  from  St. 
Elizabeth's  to  win  so  many  championships 
In  sports  m  recent  years.  In  this  respect  the 
youngsters  of  St.  Elizabeth's  are  probably  the 
luckiest  to  be  found  In  any  of  the  city  par- 
ishes In  the  archdioceses  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington. 

By  virtue  of  their  environs,  most  of  the 
parishioners  of  St,  Elizabeths.  Including  the 
Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  St  Francis  who 
teach  In  the  parish  school,  have  been  kept 
In  the  best  of  health.  We  never  have  heard 
that  any  classes  at  St.  Elizabeth's  have  been 
suspended  even  briefly  through  Illness  of  the 
Sisters. 

Undoubtedly  such  healthy  conditions  ac- 
counted for  the  presence  of  so  many  of  the 
pioneer  members  of  the  parish  at  the  golden 
jubilee  celebration  held  last  Sunday.  Prom 
the  looks  of  seme  of  them  they  are  the 
nearest  thing  to  Inunortals  this  country  has 
known. 

In  his  congratulatory  remarks  following  the 
Solemn  Pontifical  Mass.  of  which  he  was  the 
Pontlficant  last  Sunday,  the  Most  Reverend 
John  M.  McNamara.  Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Bal- 
timore and  Washington,  referred  among 
other  things  to  the  choice  location  of  the 
parish  buildings. 

Indeed,  It  was  in  Patterson  Park  that  many 
of  the  1.100  young  parishioners  who  wore 
the  uniform  of  their  country  In  the  recent 
war  were  helped  to  becom.e  strong  and  stal- 
wart young  men,  of  whom  39  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice. 

Reference  to  the  1.100  members  of  St. 
Elizabeth's  Parish  who  served  their  country 
In  the  war  was  made  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Monsl^nor  John  J.  Russell,  pastor  of  St. 
Ursula's  Parish  and  the  son  of  St.  Elizabeth's 
Parish.  Monslgnor  Russell  Is  the  nephew  of 
the  late  Bishop  William  T.  Russell,  who  died 
as  Bishop  of  Charleston. 

BISHOP    IMPBSBSKS    BT    RECORD 

His  Excellency,  Bishop  McNamara.  at  the 
beginning  of  his  talk  of  cone;ratulation  to 
the  members  of  the  parish  after  the  mass, 
said  that  His  Excellency  the  archbishop  had 
looked  forward  to  being  present  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  golden  Jubilee  day,  but  the  veil 
of  darkness  which  had  descended  upon  his 
eyes  had  prevented  him.  The  archbishop 
had  asked  him  | Bishop  McNamara],  to  ex- 
tend his  congratulations,  thanks,  and  bless- 
ings to  priests  and  people  of  the  parish. 

CALLS  RFTORD  REMARKABLE 

Bishop  McNamara  in  alluding  to  tlie  I.ICO 
young  men  of  St.  Elizabeth's  who  had  re- 
sponded to  their  country's  call  and  to  the 
39  who  had  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  said 
that  the  record  was  mdecd  a  remarkable  one. 


Theee  young  men  of  the  parish,  he  oe- 
clared.  had  been  summoned  by  their  country 
to  war.  They  had  gone  In  response  to  that 
call.  Their  country  had  summoned  them 
from  their  homes,  and  they  had  answered 
the  summons.  Their  country  had  told  them 
to  go  to  training  camf>6.  and  they  went. 
Their  country  told  them  to  go  overseas,  and 
they  went.  They  were  told  to  go  into  battle 
and  they  went  Thirty-nine  of  them  were 
called  to  give  their  lives  for  their  country, 
and  they  gave  them  so. 

His  Excellency  said  that  In  no  parish  In 
the  section  of  Washington  In  which  he  lived 
had  so  many  been  called  upon  to  make  such 
sacrifices.  He  spoke  of  the  young  men  from 
his  parish  who  bad  called  upon  him  to  say 
goodby  and  to  ask  for  his  blessing  before 
they  went  forth  to  answer  their  country's 
call.  It  was  evident  that  such  visits  had 
saddened  him. 

CAN  TAKE  LESSON  FROM  COMMUNISTS 

Bithop  McNamara  alluded  to  the  difference 
between  such  young  men  and  the  Commu- 
nists who  work  not  for  their  country  but 
work  against  It.  And  yet  the  Communists  in 
their  campaign  to  extend  their  subversive 
doctrines  have  shown  a  determination  which 
Ls  not  matched  In  some  respects  by  those  ot 
Its  who  have  the  faith.  The  Conr  .  k 
teach  us  a  lesson.  If  many  of  tu  (. 
were  as  sealous  in  promoting  love  fv>r  Ciod 
we  would  do  far  more  for  GvXi. 

"If  you  and  I  loved  God  and  w 
hard  for  Ood  as  the  Communists  \^..  <.   .   ; 
their  cause  we  would  do  more  for  Him  and 
show  Him  how  truly  we  love  Him." 

In  hu  sermon  at  the  mass  Monslgnor 
Rusbell  had  paid  tribute  to  the  long  pasto- 
rate of  the  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  John  J. 
Murray,  for  more  than  40  years  at  St.  Eliza- 
beth's. Monslgnor  Murray,  who  Is  now  at 
Jenkins  Memorial  Hospital,  was  in  the  sanctu- 
ary at  the  nxaas.  He  received  a  hearty  wel- 
come from  his  parishioners  after  the  mass. 

PRAISS    rem    FATHER    SEBASTIAN 

In  referring  to  Monslgnor 's  Russell's  ser- 
mon. Bishop  McNamara  said  that  Monslgnor 
Russell  had  done  well  to  show  what  the 
venerable  prelate.  Monslgnor  Murray,  had 
done  for  St.  EHizabeths  In  the  many  years 
he  had  worked  in  the  parish.  But.  added 
His  Excellency,  he  himself  wanted  to  pay 
a  tribute  lite  wise  to  the  Reverend  Jerome  D. 
Sebastian,  now  administrator  of  the  parish 
and  who  has  been  stationed  in  the  parish 
since   his   ordination   23   years   ago. 

"I  am  especially  happy  to  pay  my  tribute 
to  Father  Sebastian."  said  His  Excellency, 
"since  I  have  known  him  many  years.  WTien 
I  was  an  assistant  at  St.  Patrick's  parish 
in  Washington  I  used  to  give  catchelsm  in- 
structions to  him  and  the  other  pupils.  Ha 
has  done  a  marvelous  work  in  his  years 
here.  He  has  been  Indefatiguable.  He  has 
given  himself  unstlntlngly  to  you  and  he 
has  kept  the  spirit  of  this  parish  the  vlbAnt 
one  It  Is." 

His  Excellency  paid  tribute  to  the  chil- 
dren's choir  which  sang  the  mass.  He  de- 
clared he  never  had  heard  a  mass  sung  bet- 
ter. He  congratulated  the  young  singers. 
He  salcf  that  the  sister  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  choir  had  trained  them  well  and 
stated  she  was  Indeed  entitled  to  both 
thanks  and  congratulations. 

The  church  was  crowded  to  the  doors  with 
present  and  past  parishioners.  Among  the 
special  guests  who  assisted  at  the  mass  were 
Gov.  Herbert  R.  O'Conor,  Congressman 
Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  W. 
Pangborn,  of  Hagerstown. 

The  assistant  priest  at  the  mass  was  the 
Reverend  John  Volk.  C.  SS.  R.,  ch^lain  in 
the  Uhited  States  Army.  Chaplain  Volks 
mother  lives  across  the  street  from  St  Eliza- 
beth's. His  father  was  a  daily  communicait 
for  years  at  St.  Elizabeth's.  The  latter  wa.s 
stricken  111  while  Chaplain  Volk  was  in  the 
European   war  zone.    The  chaplain  flew   to 


this  country  in  the  hope  he  c  Uld  s*»e  his 
father  before  he  died,  but  learned  on  landing 
In  Delaware  that  his  father  wjw  dead. 

The  deacon  of  the  Mass  was  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Joseph  Coyne  and  the  subdeacon  the 
Reverend  Mr  Martin  A  Schalwenberg.  both 
members  of  the  parish  and  btUh  of  whom 
will  be  ordained  to  the  priesthood  b?fore 
Christmas.  Other  merr.bers  of  the  pnesthood 
and  sons  of  St  Elizabeth's  parish  were  pres- 
ent in  the  sanctuary.  Present  also  were 
members  of  the  religious  sisterhoods  and  the 
religious  brotherhoods,  sens  of  the  parish. 

Father  Sebastian  was  host  at  dinner  to  the 
visiting  clergy  and  other  guests. 

On  Monday  morning  there  was  a  Solemn 
Mass  for  the  children  of  the  parish.  The 
Reverend  Charles  W.  Dau'?ch.  of  St.  Mary's 
Church.  Hagerstown.  and  son  of  the  parish, 
w.Ts  the  relekjrant.  The  Reverend  Francis  J. 
Childress,  the  deacon,  and  the  R?vererd 
Edward  V.  Echle,  of  St  Elirabath's,  sub- 
deacon. 

On  Tuesday  morning  there  was  a  Solemn 
Mass  of  the  Blessed  Mother  for  all  th« 
parishioners  and  former  parishioners  and 
friends  of  the  parish,  with  Father  ■  -ui 

as  celebrant:   the  Reverend  Leo  V  a, 

of  8t  Elizabeth's  as  deacon,  and  Father  Erhle 
as  subdeacon. 

On  Wednesday  morning  there  was  a  Solemn 
Mass  of  Requiem  for  the  39  boys  of  the  parlAh 
who    gave    their    lives    In    the    World    War. 
Chaplain  Thomas  A.  Farrell.  USA.  ws!" 
br.int;  Father  Childress,  deacon,  and  h 
MrOraln,   subdeacon. 

Last  night  400  parishioner*  attended  tsie 
jubilee  banquet  In  the  ballroom  of  the  Btner« 
son  Hotel. 
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OF  FENNSTLVANU 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  30,  1945 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  herewith  the  very 
scholarly  address  delivered  before  the 
thirtieth  session  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
auditorium  at  10:30  a.  m..  Friday.  Octo- 
ber 26.  1945,  by  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Sizoo.  of 
New  York: 

Mr.  Hoover,  distinguished  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  not  unmindful  ot  the  very 
great  honor  of  having  a  part  in  this  closing 
impressive  ceremony  and  for  that  honor  I 
wish  flriit  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude. 
A  man's  value  to  society  is  determined  not 
by  what  he  begins  but  by  what  he  ends. 
Anybody  cen  begin  a  thing,  Lut  to  bring  it 
to  a  succe8f>ful  conclusion  gives  ycu  the  ear- 
marks of  a  great  spirit  before  God  and  man. 
What  you  began  you  have  ended  and  with 
your  friends  I  pause  to  express  gratitude. 

'  Emerson  once  said  that  any  movement  is 
alv^ays  the  lengthened  shadow  of  someones 
life,  and  I  cannot  help  but  feel  again  this 
morning  that  we  have  here  a  dramatic  and 
spectacular  demonstration  of  somt  thing  that 
has  come  to  pass  through  the  genius  and 
through  the  inspiration  and  through  the 
imagination  of  one  who  is  the  directed'  of 
this  enterprise,  Mr,  Hoover.  And  with  you 
I  patise  to  express  also  my  gratitude.     Now, 


r  lie  can  take  his  place  In  the  work  of 
.iO  viorld  unless  he  understancte  that  world. 
To  serve  your  generation  you  must  know 
your  generation.  A  physician  cannot  heal 
or  cure  unless  he  has  made  an  accurate 
dlagnosU.  No  man  can  help  build  a  better 
tomorrow  until  he  knows  what  Is  wrong 
with  yesterday  Because  your  work  and 
mine  h»ve  so  much  m  common.  I  want  to 
think  a  little  while  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ter Istlc*  ct  the  world  m  which  we  work  and 
then  to  point  to  some  attitudes  of  life  which 
must  KU  de  us. 

Obviously  there  Is  this  to  be  said  about 
the  world  Into  which  you  are  golnf?.  We 
lire  living  In  a  world  which  Is  taking  a  moral 
tall  spin.  You  dont  have  to  live  long  or  rerd 
much  or  travel  far  to  discover  that  the  tides 
are  running  out  upon  cthir:.:  •.  -  -irs.  There 
are  well  meaning  but  mi.st-  idrd  p  ople  who 
live  in  oi:r  country  wit:.  .  ;  .  ismg  illusion 
and  because  this  Illusion  u-.  punislng  It  Is  so 
deadly  and  fatal.  It  Is  this,  that  the  en- 
thusiasm for  unselfishness  and  high  Idealism 
f;enerat<d  by  the  war  will  be  permanent. 

Many  have  made  themselves  believe  that 
the  lofty  standards  of  devotion  to  country, 
disciplined  living,  and  restraint  of  common 
life  In   time  of   'var  will   run  over   Into  the 
time  of  pence.     Well,  history  holds  no  such 
\.  arrant.     After  the  Napoleonic  era  with  the 
sifc^ning  of  the  peace  treaty  of  Vienna  In  1815 
lliere   followed   a  period   of   exploitation,  of 
class    consciousness,    of    undisciplined    na- 
tionalism^ that  ended  in  chaos.     At  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  which  In  the  North  was 
fought  tliat  union  might  be  obtained,  there 
!    .      ■  •  1  a  period  of  <;   rk  ;  <  "li'ic-i'.  ■;■  r'.oipticn 
;    :  ^.        an  all-ilmr  :    .v   .:.  •:,.    Ivs-  J.  Ring. 
After   the  First  World  War.  fought  to  malre 
democracy  safe  for  the  world,  there  came  this 
period  of  freedom.     Let  yourself  go.     Obey 
that  Impulse  without  asking  yourself  If  you 
are    worthy    of    expressing,    bringing    social 
Irresponsibility,  untutored  nationalism,  and 
undiiciplincd    restraint    In    conduct.      High 
moral    effort    Is    always    followed    by    moral 
lassitude.     That  Is  the  kind  of  a  world  In 
which  we  live.    And  you  have  to  take  It  Into 
consideration  In  all  the  enterprises  to  which 
you  are  committed.     I  don't  have  to  stand 
here  and  tell  you  about  that  for  It  Is  perfectly 
obvious.     Vulgar  indecencies,  the  Inordinate 
display     of     wealth,     flagrant     violations     of 
decency.  Juvenile  delinquency,  sordldness  of 
thought,  dreadful  deterioration  on  the  stage 
and  on  the  screen — how  real  It  Is,  this  thing 
we  call  modern   moral  lassitude.     But  I  am 
'  not  thinking  of  that,  for  this  kind  of  moral 
tall  spin  of  which  I  am  thinking  goes  deeper 
than  that  because  it  becom?s  something  thatf 
goes  to  the  root  of  our  national  life  in  its 
moral   Instability. 

Going  up  and  down  the  country — and  I  do 
It  a  great  deal — going  up  and  down  the  cotui- 
Uy.  I  find  that  thoughtful  people  are  not 
asking.  "Is  the  Nation  turning  to  the  right  of 
center,  or  to  the  left  of  center?",  but  they  are 
asking  If  there  is  a  center.  People  are  won- 
dering If  there  is  some  standard  of  ethical 
Idealism  Is  there  some  North  Star  of  moral- 
ity by  which  we  shall  sail  the  ship  of  state? 
Is  there,  in  the  last  analysis,  some  great  form 
of  moral  conviction  by  which  we  live?  For 
we  now  know  that  we  have  got  to  stop  fooling 
wth  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  arith- 
metic table;  moral  instability;  letting  "I  will" 
wait  upon  'T  would";  following  the  line  of 
least  resistance;  constant  vacillating;  sending 
up  a  trim  bnlloon  to  find  cut  which  way  the 
wind  Is  going  before  a  conviction  is  expressed; 
gyrating  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the 
other;  living  with  expediency:  obeying  the 
Impulse  of  pressure  groups;  accommodating 
ourselves  to  this  point  or  to  that  point  with- 
rut  first  asking.  "Is  It  right  or  is  It  truth?" 
That  Is  the  per^l  which  you  w;il  have  to  deal 
with  In  all  the  prcb'.enis  In  the  wcrld  of  to- 
morrow. And  It  is  0:1  that  basis  that  con- 
temporary communism  becomes  such  a  tragic 
force  For  at  Icr.st  my  Indictment  of  com- 
munism is  not  Its  social  attitude  or  Its  politi- 


cal construction  or  lu  economic  structure, 
but  rather  this,  that  It  Is  so  utterly  unprin- 
cipled In  advancing  Its  call.    It  gains  Its  con- 
verts so  unscrupulously.    Tliere  Is  no  sense 
of  moral  conviction  behind  Its  progress.     It 
advances  by  creating  confusion  and  by  creat- 
ing fires  of  chaos  and  misunderstanding.    It 
l3  EO  utterly  unethical  and  immoral  In  its  ad- 
vance.   And  ycu  have  to  deal  with  It,  so  I  say 
we  are  living  In  a  world  wh.ch  Is  Uklng  a 
moral  tall  spin  and  you  can  never  play  your 
part  unless  somehow  you  begin  with  that  fact. 
Now  there  is  a  second  characteristic  In  the 
world  of  today  which  you  and  I.  in  cur  sepa- 
rate spheres  of  ECtlvlty.  must  deal  with.     It 
is  this.    We  are  living  m  a  world  with  a  new 
kind  of  frontier.    There  was  a  time  when  the 
frontiers  of  nations  were  determined  by  geog- 
raphy.    The  boundaries  between  peoples  and 
races  were  largely  natural  barriers.     People 
separated  themselves '  from  one  another  by 
these  ordinary  frontiers,  a  ridge  of  hills,  a 
tall  range  of  mountains,  a  wide  river,  swamp 
areas,  thick  forests,  and  as  long  as  these  stood 
nobody  from  without  could  come  in.    Nobody 
from  within  could  go  out  and  they  thought 
themselves  secure.     But  modern  science  has 
shrunken  this  earth  and  thsse  frontiers  are 
no  longer  tenable. 

There    are    not    two   points   in   the   world 
which  are  more  than  50,  or  at  the  most  60, 
flying  hours  apart.    Why,  you  can  go  around 
the  whole  thing  In  150  hours.     Barriers  are 
meaningless.     Frontiers  are  Imaginary  lines. 
Walls  have  become  windows.     The  old  fron- 
tier is  gone,  but  in  the  place  of  It  races  and 
nations  are  building  a  new  kind  of  frontier, 
•fend  this  frontier  is  Invisible.    It  isn't  some- 
thing you  can  put  your  hands  upon.    It  is 
much  more  Impenetrable.     It  is  much  more 
difficult    to   hurdle.      It   sinks    so   deep    long 
before  you  dream  It  exists,  for  the  new  fron- 
tiers are  in  the  frontiers  cf  the  mind  and  of 
the  heart.     They  are  the  frontiers  of  suspi- 
cion and  fear  and  hate  and  greed  and  power, 
and  we  can  never  have  a  better  world  until 
these  new  frontiers  are  penetrated,  and  you 
can  never  take  your  place  in  modern  society 
until  you  deal  with  these  new  frontiers  which 
are  coming  In  the  world  of  today.     Well,  at 
any   rate,    there    you   have   something   of    a 
diagnosis,  a  world  In  a  moral  tall  spin  and  a 
world  with  new  frontiers.    Now  the  question 
arises:    "How  can  we  play  our  part  in  that 
kii:d  of  a  world?"     I  would  like  to  suggest 
at  the  very  beginning  that  to  live  In  a  world 
like  that  we  shall  have  to  walk  with  caution. 
By  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  gallantry  of 
men,    our   enemies    have    been    utterly    con- 
quered and  subdued.    B\it  their  evil  dies  hard 
In  the  world.    It  may  coo  like  a  dove.    It  is 
still  a  serpent  at  heart.    It  may  wear  sheep's 
clothing,  but  It  is  still  a  wolf  Inside.     We 
have  Invaded  their  land.     We  have  not  yet 
invaded  their  conscience.    We  have  destroyed 
their  power  to  make  war,  but  we  have  not 
yet  destroyed  their  will  to  make  war.     And 
in  ihls  other  conflict  we  shall  have  to  use 
other  weapons  than  the  weapons  we  used  to 
Invade  their  land  or  destroy  their  power,  and 
I    have    been    asking    myself    the    question 
whether  we  have  these  weapons  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  heart.     We  shall  have  to  walk 
with  caution.    What  is  true  In  the  wo^ld  out- 
side is  true  in  the  world  within. 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  and  Inspiring 
sights  of  modern  American  history  was  the 
sen^e  of  unity  which  held  us  together.  We 
buried  our  differences.  We  put  aside  the 
areas  of  disagreement  and  we  held  together 
to  a  common  task.  But  the  peril  of  It  Is,  and 
I  have  seen  It  up  and  down  this  country, 
that  the  honeN'moon  is  over.  And  It  may  be 
that  wc  are  beginning  to  tumble  apart  Into 
broken  and  brittle  groups,  each  seeking  some 
advanta^  at  the  expen^  of  the  other.  Why, 
there  are  men  who  are  beginning  to  think 
that  1(  we  only  hate  enough  we  will  build 
a  better  country  and  bring  in  prosperity. 
I  say  to  you  men.  If  you  are  going  to  minister 
to  a  world  in  a  moral  slump  and  with  new 
frontiers,  we  shall  have  to  walk  with  caution. 


Now  there  is  a  second  one.     If  It  is  tru« 
that  we  sl»all   have   to   walk   with  caution. 
It  Is  also  tnue  that  we  shall  have  to  live  with 
courage.    Believe   me,   yesterday   will   never 
come    back.     Yesterday   is   dead.     Yesterday 
ought    to    die.     It    was    not    good    enough. 
Mankind   deserved   something   better.    Man 
was     entitled     to     something     different.     X 
haven't  loit  my  faith   because  so  much  of 
yesterday  lias  been  shattered.     If  the  things 
that  are  ^ong  did  not  ttunble  apart  every 
now  and  again  then  I  would  lose  my  faith 
and  life  would  be  Insanity.     Live  with  cour- 
age, because  there  are  coming  into  being  new 
attitudes,  jiew  attitudes  to  life;  a  hew  sense 
of  value   tp  living;   new  concepts  of  wealth 
and    of    rtce    and    of    government    and    of 
stewardship.    Live   with   courage.    There   Is 
coming  something  in  the  world  to  which  you 
men  may  appeal.     We  have  got  our  chance. 
It  may  bej  our  last  chance  to  build  a  world 
without     Rate;    .without     disease;     without 
panic:  a  v*3rld  in  which  childhood  shall  not 
be  forgottfn,  womanhood  not  neglected  and 
old  age  not   abandoned;    a  world   In  which 
man  shall  come  befcre  the  machine  and  per- 
sonality before  profits;   in  which  man's  in- 
humanity to  man  shall  be  supplanted  by  the 
higher  lavt  that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper. 
Live  with  courage.     The  age  Into  which  you 
are    going    needs    men    and    women    with 
imagination,  with  courage,  with  adventure, 
who  can  live  creatively.    Never  forget.  It  is 
better  to  light  a  candle  than   to  curse  the 
darkness.     The  kind  of  a  world  into  which 
we  are  going  to  live  was  the  kind  of  a  world 
of  which  Wordsworth  wrote  of   the  French 
Revolution.    "Bliss  was  it  In  that  dawn  to  be 
alive   and   to   be   young   was   very    heaven." 
Walk  with  caution.     Live  with  courage,  but 
that    isn't   enough.     You    may   be   cautious. 
You  may  bave  imagination  and  you  may  still 
make  a  wfeck  of  the  universe.    Our  enemies 
were  cautious.    They  were  resourceful.    They 
were   advtnturous.     They   had    imagination, 
but  look  what   they   did  to  the  world,   and 
look   what  has  happened   to   them.     There 
must  comte  another  attitude  In  the  minds  of 
those  who  would  serve  this  kind  of  a  gen- 
eration. 

During  the  war  I  went  up  and  down  the 
Army  camps  and  naval  bases  for  a  long  time 
in  many  places.  One  day  I  found  myself  in 
a  camp.  Early  one  morning  at  dawn  three 
regiments  were  to  march  out  into  an  open 
field  a  few  miles  away  and  there  sit  down  in 
the  morning  dew  on  the  long  grass  to  listen 
to  a  lecture  from  an  officer  overseas  on  how  to 
advance  one's  position.  I  marched  out  with 
them.  Ttiere  we  sat  at  dawn  on  the  wet 
grass  and  the  colonel  was  describing  how  men 
should  advance. 

He  would  first  describe  the  wrong  way  and 
then  dertionstrate  It.  Then  he  would  de- 
scribe the  right  way  and  he  would  demon- 
strate It  with  seasoned  troops.  So  In  the 
course  oj  his  lecture  he  was  talking  about 
how  to  t»ke  a  certain  objective  out  yonder 
on  the  edge  of  another  hill.  And  then  he 
described  how  It  should  be  done  correctly 
and  we  $aw  a  group  of  seasoned  soldiers 
creeping  through  the  grass  hugging  the  soil, 
Keeping  dose  to  the  earth.  You  could  hardly 
see  them  move  on  their  hands  and  knees,  and 
as  they  advanced  the  colonel  said,  "When 
you  adva»ace  on  your  knees  your  are  always 
safe."  Men  and  women,  that  sentence 
should  b0  written  on  the  door  poet  of  every 
school  and  on  the  lintels  of  every  home. 
"When  you  advance  on  your  knees  you  will  be 
safe." 

Five  inonths  before  Pearl  Harbor  the  first 
of  my  tvfo  boys  who  are  In  the  service,  was 
spending  the  last  evening  with  me.  We  were 
talking  together  and  at  the  end  of  a  long 
con vers.it Ion  he  said  to  me,  "Where  did  yotir 
generation  break  down  that  a'l  this  had  to 
happen?^  Oh,  I  think  we  know  the  answer. 
I  cou'.d  fclve  him  the  argument  of  political 
chicanerr.  I  knew  something  about  the  eco- 
nomic niiladjustment  of  the  world  and  I  was 
familiar  with  the  social  injustices  up  and 
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considerable  Interest  your  suggestica  for  ac- 
tivating adclUiou.il  separation  centers. 


the  service  because  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  no  displeasure  will  fall  on  them  be- 


to  be  on  his  way  home.     He  left   Iwo  the 
latter  part  ^f  August  and  has  been  stranded 


down  this  universe.  I  knew  something  about 
political  chicanery  and  diplomatic  double 
talk.  I  knew  something  about  crackpot  Ide- 
ologies and  It  was  all  a  part  of  it.  but  It 
wasa*t  the  truth  because  the  world  bec&(ne 
what  it  was,  not  because  it  did  twt  have 
enough  or  did  not  know  enough,  but  because 
It  was  not  good  enough.  Wc  have  seemingly 
forgotten  that  the  basis  of  a  nation's  great- 
noM  la  not  in  Its  political  technique  or  In  Its 
social  structure,  but  in  the  character  of  its 
men  and  women  and  a  new  day  for  the  Nation 
can  nerer  come  In  the  last  analysis  except 
throtigh  the  reconversion  of  the  human  spirit. 
The  same  God  who  gave  us  oyes  to  aoe  and 
ears  to  hear  and  lips  to  ipaak  gave  us  knees 
to  bond.  It  Is  still  true  that  the  nation  alone 
Is  sreat  whose  Ood  is  the  Lord.  80  you  and 
I  are  each  of  us  now  going  back  to  the  task 
committed  to  us;  In  a  world  with  a  moral 
slump;  in  a  world  with  dangeroxu  frontiers, 
and  we  shall  walk  with  caution.  We  shall 
live  with  courage  and  we  shall  advance  on  our 
knees. 

Once  a  week  I  go  to  Hsdloran  Hospital  to 
see  some  of  the  men  there  who  have  been 
pretty  badly  shot  up.  A  few  necks  ago  I 
was  there  and  I  was  visiting  with  a  room  ftill 
of  men  and  we  were  talking  about  things  that 
we  are  talking  about  now;  about  a  braver 
tooaorrow  and  a  better  country  and  a  finer 
concept  of  national  oneness  and  integrity. 
And  after  we  had  talked  about  It  a  little  while 
a  chap  over  yonder  In  the  comer  with  one 
arm  shot  off.  the  other  arm  in  a  sling,  para- 
lyzed from  the  hipe  down,  craned  his  neck 
and  lifted  it  from  the  pillow  and  said  to  me, 
"Padre,  do  you  think  anything  will  come  of 
It?"     Well,  will  It? 
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Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcx)Rd.  I  include  the  following  speech  by 
Rear  Adm.  Thomas  L.  Gatch.  United 
States  Navy,  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
the  Navj'  to  the  Military  Order  of  the 
World  Wars  at  the  John  Paul  Jones 
Monument,  Washington,  D.  C.  on  Oc- 
tober 27. 1945: 

Hasdrubel  said  to  Hannibal.  -You  know 
how  to  win  a  victory,  but  not  how  to  use  It." 

Just  as  peace  is  more  difficult  to  malnta'n 
than  war,  so  victory  is  more  difficult  to  use 
than  to  win.  After  the  object  lesson  of  the 
First  World  War.  that  truth  should  be  patent 
to  the  densest  American.  Every  one  of  us 
should  realize  that  the  hardest  part  of  the 
wars  we  have  Just  finished  fighting  lies  be- 
fore us.    We  cannot  throw  away  this  victory. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  veterans  t>ecaiise 
you  completeiy  understand  what  I  am  driv- 
ing at.  Every  veteran  In  this  land  must  Ulk 
In  aeaaon  and  out.  must  Iterate  and  reiterate. 
that  the  only  hope  for  our  countr>'  in  a  world 
that  can  breed  Nazis  and  Jap  warmongers, 
lies  In  our  own  strength. 

Tou.  who  fought  In  this  war  and  prior 
wars,  know  full  well  what  we  fought  for. 
Volumes  have  been  written  on  that  subject; 
eloquent  speeches  without  number  have  been 
addressed  to  that  subject;  but  as  individuals, 
and  concerned  primarily  with  our  own  affairs. 
I  feel  that  I  can  truthfully  speak  for  every 
veteran  when  I  say  that  what  we  really  fought 
for,  way  down  In  our  hearts,  was  that  our 
sons   and   grandsons  would   never   have   to 


fight.  Aiid  I  say  that  we  veterans  do  rot  pro- 
pose to  have  our  sacrifices  thrown  away  agam. 
We  feel  deeply  In  this  matter  and  we  are 
very  realistic  about  It.  for  we  deal  with 
realists. 

Down  the  ages  men  have  prayed  for  pe.ice. 
Peace  is  probably  the  greatest  boon  that  men 
may  be  granted.  How  can  we  eirpeet  to  win 
such  a  boon  by  wishful  thinking?  The  world 
does  not  run  that  way;  what  we  get  we  earn. 
We  earn  victory  In  war  by  sacrifices  of  life 
and  treasure,  by  devoting  our  whole  national 
effort  solely  to  that  end,  by  oceans  of  blood, 
sweat,  and  tears.  And  then  when  we  have 
won  the  victory  we  expect  to  win  the  peace 
by  sacrificing— nothing.  Many  of  our  coun- 
tiymeu  throw  up  tlielr  hands  in  horror  at  the 
U^'ought  of  our  young  meu  devoting  a  year 
of  their  lives  to  military  training  so  that 
peace  may  endure;  a  din  now  fills  our  land 
that  our  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  be  re- 
ttirned  home  immediately — without  waiting 
a  moment  to  clinch  our  victory— blithely 
thi owing  away  all  that  we  have  won  in  four 
terrible  years — because,  apparently,  peace  Ls 
not  worth  turning  a  hand  for.  Unless  we  pay 
for  peace  we  shall  not  have  peace. 

I  cannot  believe  that  solemn  conclaves  of 
statesmen,  that  charters  and  covenants,  no 
matter  how  laboriously  produced,  are  going 
to  be  considered  by  fate  as  an  adequate  price 
for  peace.  I  believe  that  we  shall  be  granted 
peace  when  we  hare  sacrificed  sufficiently  to 
show  that  we  are  worthy  of  peace,  and  not 
before. 

I  get  over  my  depth.  You  and  I,  veterans, 
are  merely  fit  to  fight  for  our  country;  we 
are  not  qualified  to  have  any  say  about  the 
victory  that  we  win.  Now  is  the  time  when 
cloistered  men.  who  helped  to  victory  by 
valiant  words  and  doughty  papers,  will  taks 
the  helm  from  our  incapable  hands.  Thus 
it  was  after  the  last  war,  and  thus  it  will  be 
again  if  we  do  nothing  about  it.  Already 
our  our  cloistered  experts  have  the  atomic 
bomb  making  all  navies  obsolete.  Such  a 
song  was  first  sung  when  David  toppled  Go- 
liath with  a  lucky  sling  shot,  and  it  was  re- 
sung  with  the  advent  of  firearms,  the  ex- 
plosive shell,  the  ship's  ram,  the  torpedo,  the 
submarine,  the  airplane. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  of  these 
last  wars  is  that  poison  gas  was  not  used 
against  us.  Why?  Because  our  inhuman 
enemies  knew  that  we  were  fully  prepared 
to  make  its  use  recoil  on  them  with  telling 
effect.  They  would  have  heeded  nothing  less. 
So  it  will  probably  be  with  the  atomic  bomt> — 
a  far  more  horrible  thing  than  gas.  As  long 
as  we  stand  fully  ready,  the  atomic  bomb 
will  probably  never  again  be  used  in  war. 

Any  day  now  we  may  expect  our  cloistered 
pundits  to  bring  forth  the  idea  that  we  are 
being  too  hard  on  the  Nazis  and  the  Japs. 
With  the  evidence  spread  before  our  eyes  at 
every  turn  that  the  one  tiling  nature  will 
not  tolerate  Is  softness,  still  they  preach  soft- 
ness. Consider  tlie  Japw.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  a  Portuguese  ship  came  across  a  Jap 
Junk  foundering  in  the  South  China  Sea. 
The  Portuguese  went  alongside  and  rescued 
the  Japs.  A  few  days  later  the  Japs  seized 
their  chance,  murdered  every  white  person, 
and  sailed  the  slilp  to  Japsn.  That  was  the 
first  contact  of  civilization  with  the  Japs. 
About  the  last  contact  with  Japs  who 
thought  themselves  still  free  agents,  was  on 
Palawan  Island  last  December.  The  Japs 
drove  150  white  prisoners, In co  an  alr-raid 
shelter,  poured  gasoline  Into  It.  and  thrett  In 
a  torch.  That  shows  the  progress  of  400 
years.  There  might  be  hope  that  they  could 
become  semlclvlUzed  in  4.000  years. 

This  world  Is  too  snail  to  hold  TO.OOO.OCO 
Japs  and  twice  that  many  Americans  unlens 
the  TO.OOOXWO  change  radically,  and  that 
wotild  take  scores  of  centuries.  The  only  an- 
swer is  an  unremitting,  vigilant,  strict  watch 
over  them;  the  absolute  prevention  of  their 
ever  copying  their  betters  In  matters  of  war 
so  that  they  can  egotistically  think  they  can 


defeat  them.  If  we  fall  there,  okxr  children 
will  pay  for  our  softnees. 

One  cannot  use  moral  precepts  Islth  beasts. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  h     •  f^e  in  a 
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miles  across  the  work;,-  ..^  ..  .^  „;;,  ujkI 
beat  an  embattled  nation  to  Its  Icnees  In  lis 
very  homeland.  Some  of  us  '  t^-  0  think 
that  such  an  eminently  PVK'ce*  tutlon 

should  be  tampered  with  vtry  gently  1:  at  all. 
but  the  appeasere.  who  always  welcome  con- 
fusion, and  revel  in  Inefficient  srd  wasteful 
war,  are  strong  for  change  Never  under  any 
drcumsUnces  does  wasteful  war  waste  their 
lives.  Our  doves  are  still  rather  quiet  for 
them  but  the  signs  are  abundant  that  they 
lurk  In  their  nests,  ready  to  sj  ;  rth  in- 
stantly in  full  song.  We  veter  d  after 
the  last  war  In  that  we  did  notjun*!  to  keep 
peace  talk  out  of  the  realm  of  dreams.  This 
time,  I.  for  one.  do  not  propose  to  sit  back 
supinely  while  the  mlllennlollsts  prattle  us 
into  a  situation  where  my  grandson  would  be 
forced  to  fight  to  save  their  languid  pacifistic 
souls. 

It  Is  timely  that  we  here  and  new  echo  the 
words  of  the  man  at  whose  monument  we 
stand,  and  highly  resolve  that  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  that  f>cace  for  which  over  a  million 
of  our  brave  men  were  killed  or  wounded  In 
the  past  four  years — In  that  achievement,  we 
have  not  yet  begun  to  fight. 
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Mr.  KDNKEL.  Mr.  Sjaeaker,  for  some 
weeks  I  have  been  advocating  and  urg- 
ing the  establishment  of  more  separation 
centers  and  separation  points,  and  also 
the  use  of  civilian  personnel  to  hasten 
the  demobilization  program  at  these  cen- 
ters and  points. 

Just  recently  I  received  a  letter  from 
Secretary  of  War  Patterson,  indicating 
that  these  policies  were  being  fclJowed 
by  the  War  Department  insofar  as  pos- 
sible. There  has  been  a  tremendous  im- 
provement in  the  whole  demobilization 
program  during  the  past  6  weeks,  and 
we  should  give  the  War  IDepartment 
credit  for  its  great  accomplishmcnis  dur- 
ing this  period.  I  hope  and  trust  fur- 
ther improvements  will  follow.  Also,  I 
feel  strongly  that  a  similar  concentra- 
tion upon  the  transportation  bottlenecks 
in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  area.s  will 
cause  similar  good  results,  and  I  con- 
tinue to  demand  this  be  done  at  once. 

Secretary  of  War  Paltei-sons  letter  is 
Included  as  part  of  my  remarks,  as  fol- 
lows: 

OCTOBU  24,   1»45. 
Hon.  John  C  Kvhkml, 

Houtjol  Reprtsentatires. 

Washington.  D  C. 

DcAK  Ms.  Kttkiucl;  Your  letter  of  October 
8  has  been  received,  and  I  have  studied  with 
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I  have  one  letter  in  particular  from  a 


S A.  -1 


But   now,  when   we  would   be  more   than 


done  by  the  high  command,  let  Congress 


C!  :  established  at  more  than 

136  atTMttr  i-  '.(.IS  camp*,  posts,  and  stations, 
and  at  43  Air  Forces  bases.  In  ac^ompllsh- 
Jng  this,  we  .zing  every  Installation 

having  the  i;  facilities  for  discharg- 

ing  mllitarj'  personnel. 

The  rate  of  discharge  has  Increased  from 
6.000  per  day  on  August  1  to  40,C00  per  day 
at  present.  Over  l.CCO.COO  men  ^ill  be  dis- 
charged m  the  month  of  October  alone,  and 
with  the  existing  organization  the  rate  will 
probably  increase  In  the  future. 

We  Will  so<:>n  be  able  to  process  personnel 
In  the  United  States  as  rapidly  as  they  be- 
come eligible  for  release,  and  facilities  will 
b«  more  U^aii  adequate  to  handle  the  flow 
of  retiu-nees  from  overseas.  We  will  continue 
to  lower  the  cr.t'.cal  score  progressively  at  a 
rate  which  will  keep  the  separation  facili- 
ties worklni^  at  peak  capacity.  Very  soon 
the  sole  factor  controlling  the  discharge  rate 
will  be  avallabtUty  of  shipping  space. 

We  have  granted  authority  to  the  com- 
mending ofllcers  of  separation  facilities  to 
emoloy  civilians,  but  this  has  not  always 
been  poesible  due  to  a  shortage  of  skilled 
m-tripower  In  certain    areas. 

Your  Interest  In  cur  problems  Is  greatly 
appreciated,  and  I  wish  to  assure  you  that 
we  are  exerting  every  effort  toward  a  speedy 
demobilization  of  the  Army. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R03ERT  P    PATTFH30N. 

Secretary  of  War. 


Dni 


•.cSiiize  Faster      Use  Liberty  Ship:,  and 
Mo:e  tiaval  Vessels 


KXTFN-I'  >"■:   OF   FEM.\nT:- 

I     i. 

HON.  ED'VARD  0.  McCOWEN 

IN    IHK    !!■;'-:■;      >f-    rRriM^-^FN  lAIIVES 

Ti.'^da'j.  October  J'i    :''i^> 

Mr  M'  rov/FN  Mr,  S:.;eaker.  the 
O'.ii-M'ir^  \..x^  u  :...  ra;  -d  a::. tin  and  again 
1:1  ;;:>  H  nise  as  to  -.>.  h-:!  ihr  ch  niobiliza- 
\\o:\  I't'  .Air.'': ;.' ill  r.ic!'!  aiu'l  wcinif^n  still  in 
niilri.trv  x:-.  n  •  \, .:!  b<'  conip;'?ted.  The 
Air.t  ::r,in  r-eople  iii  '  Iv  .r  h.  \v.<'<  are  Jtill 
v.:iuii}4  many  lei ^  :  ^  ;r>  :h('  M-mbers  of 
Cr>ni:re.>;>  a.sking  foi  -P'-'.-i:;'  r  ci- mobiiiza- 
tion 

Thf  motliti>  ai.d  f-Vb.er.-  and  wi\-p^ 
r  I  'not  understand  v,  •;••  icthpr.s  an::  i:::-- 
b.i.ids.  who  have  5ervtd  -r^  I/jv:  a:  d  w:.;) 
l..f.  .■  fought  so  wed,  shcUid  b*  rirpt  m  i.ie 
.^.  I  >  ice  longer,  now  tha;  'r.t  v  .u  i-  really 
(  !■  althoutih  it  hi.-  nut  been  declared  so 
f...,ially.  They  want  liiem  out  now  and 
Why  not? 

Many  men.  in  the  Ainiy  and  Navy  in 
particular,  are  wntint:  v  a  ;,  -:;,;:>  e  r.i- 
plaints  to  their  Feopi-  b.u  k  dome  and 
some  of  them  are  eveni  widin.:  to  their 
Member.*;  of  Ccnsre.ss  1:1  •  p:;e  0:  the  fact 
that  they  have  the  feed:.  ■  i:^.  r  :iny  cases. 
and  the  knowledge  in  oidei  case.';,  that 
they  are  not  supposed  to  do  so. 

In  order  to  present  :.  e  .:  picture  of 
this  situation  to  the  C  11:..^.  I  .'■hrd; 
quote  from  a  few  letter-  iriin  seniceni-  :i 
and  others.  I  do  rot  c,:ie  \o  di.-;cIose  the 
r.'mc?  of  the  v  5cld;ers  \\l"!(~'-e  names  are 
idd  ai.<:.;dv  d,-v.o-Cd.  uhdc  ih?:;."  aid'  \'.\ 


gress. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  a  Ser- 
geant: 

I  am  a  thirty-two-year -old  father  of  two 
children  who  need  me.  I  have  been  In  the 
Army  more  than  two  years.  Speed  up  the 
brass  hats. 

The  following  is  from  a  soldier  in 

Manila.    I  quote: 

M.\MiLA.  Philippines. 

I    am    38    years.    8    months    In    age.      I 

have    served    In    our    armed    forces    for    2 

years.      We    served    9    mQnths    In    Europe, 

then    without    leave    or    furlough,    we    were 

shipped  over  15,000  miles  to  take  part  In  th2 

Pacific  campaign.     Treated  somewhat  worse 

than  cattle  on  the  47  day  voyage,  we  did  not 

complain.     I  find,  however,  that  there  are 

thousands  of  trccps  here  that  are  not  needed. 

We  are  doing  street  repair  Jobs,  mending  curb 

and  gutter,  cleaning  up  debris  on  property 

that  the  Army  has  not  the  slightest  Interest 

In  nor  shall  be  Interested  In.    Conditions  in 

Manl!a  would  be  a  national  Ecatdal  If  the 

truth   was   to   reach    th3   public.     Then   the 

order  fcr  the  release   of   thctisands  all  over 

thirty-eight  was  announced.    Many  men  have 

already  b^en  started  on  their  wa/.    Two  of 

eleven  men  in  cur  company  had   been  pp- 

proved    for   discharge   when    the    rest   of   us 

were  Informed  that  we  would  have  to  serve 

on — on  the  order  of  the  commandii>g  ofBcer  of 

this  depot.     In  other  words,  there  has  been 

discrimination    between    enlisted    men    and 

the    rest    of    us    must    sweat    out    3    more 

months  In  this  hell  on  earth  merely  upon  the 

whim  of  some  "brass  hat."  I  thought  that  you 

should  know  the  above-named  facts. 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  a  let- 
ter written  by  a  soldier  to  his  sister: 

You  probably  read  how  well  thej'  are  taking 
care  of  the  boys  overseas.  The  man  that  did 
the  flighting  Is  really  getting  treated  poorly. 

We  don't  get  one  d point  for  fighting. 

A  fighting  man  didn't  live  long  enough  to 
get  many  points  to  start  with.  We  had 
about  45  men  left  out  of  106  the  first  day 
of  combat.  I  saw  500  men  go  up  one  hill 
and  not  come  out  alive.  I'm  one  of  the  few 
guys  that  came  out  alive.  Why  i:i  the  h — — 
they  are  going  to  keep  me  over  here.  1  don't 

know.     There  isn't  a  d thing  jve  guys  can 

do.  We  can't  go  after  the  govi?rnment  or 
say  anything  about  It.  We  are  sure  counting 
on  the  people  back  home  to  help  us  out.  If 
people  back  home  would  write  their  Con- 
gressman, we  would  get  home  sooner.    The 

way  I  feel  right  now,  I  don't  give  a  d if 

I  never  get  home. 

I  give  the  following  quotation  from  a 
soldier  stationed  in  Nebraska,  to  show 
how  some  things  are  even  in  cDntinental 
United  States: 

While  the  officers  are  free  to  enroll  In  the 
University  of  Nebraska  here  at  lliincoln  for 
the  regular  courses  because  of  tte  24  hours 
a  dny  free  time  they  have,  the  erilisted  men 
sweep  the  officers'  barracks,  clean  the  officers' 
latrines,  serve  as  KP's  In  the  ofl.cers"  mess 
halls,  and  are  derailed  to  the  offl:ers'  club*, 
gratis,  of  course.  We  enlisted  mer.  have  been 
living  by  this  caste  system  long  enough  and 
desire  at;  this  late  date  a  real  chance  at  prov- 
ing cur  worths  as  compared  to  tliat  of  the 
officers. 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  a  let- 
T-  r  written  by  a  wife  regarding  her  hus- 
band: 

He  1-..1.S  been  in  active  service  in  the  Pacific 
f  :  32  months  and  is  now  at  Saipau  supposed 


Then  sne  quotes  irom  rus  letters  as 

follows:     ] 

You  and  ^e  people  at  home  don't  realize 
what  a  me^s  this  fS.  Men  and  more  men. 
living  the  atome  as  cattle  In  the  yards;  tents 
that  leak  ai  U  they  had  no  canvas  over  the 
top;  and  laj-ge  warehouses  jammsd  so  thick 
With  cots,  ^e  can't  walk  around;  in  camps 
bu.lt  for  pitsoners  of  war.  Well,  you  would 
not  think  i%  was  possible  to  get  so  many  men 
in  such  a  siiall  place,  and  the  odor  at  night, 
well.  I  wovi|d  much  rather  be  on  the  battle 
fv.  front.  Thef-e  one  expected  to  live  like  a  rat 
-for  ft  time,  iut  the  war  is  over  and  living  like 
th.s  does  npt  make  sense.  Honestly,  If  the 
people  at  home  could  know  and  see  all  this 
It  would  n<i  last  long.  Ail  these  men  here 
just  sweating  it  o)'t  and  empty  ships  in  the 
harbor.  Tfe  food  is  rotten;  the  drinking 
watjr — if  it  rains  and  you  are  Iticky  you 
might  get  ajdrink;  other  ihalJ  that  you  stand 
In  line  for  bt  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and 
take  a  chance  that  it  will  not  run  cut.  The 
showers  ar^  blackish  water  and  you  wallow 
around  to  ^t  clean  worse  than  in  a  hog  pen. 
We  are  all  Iso  jittery,  nerves  shot,  and  get- 
ting so  bitljer.  we  are  hating  ourselves.  The 
officers  mult  be  In  hiding,  there  Is  not  any- 
one to  coni)lain  to.  All  we  hear  Is  the  big 
celebrationTln  the  States  for  Navy  Day.  We 
are  out  hire  32  months — for  what — Navy 
Day !  j 

The  following  quotation  is  from  a  let- 
ter, datedjOctober  8,  from  the  wife  of  a 
soldier:     j 

I  am  a  sildler's  wife  and  my  husband  has 
bc~n  in  thp  service  over  3  years.  I  have  a 
little  boy  I*  years  old.  I  have  to  live  by  my-' 
self.  My  r^nt  has  been  raised  and  I  want  to 
knor/  if  th^re  is  any  way  of  my  husband  get- 
ting a  discharge.  If  you  can  help  me,  I  would 
appreciate  >t  a  lot. 

I  have  a  letter,  dated  October  9,  from 
a  promineiit  resident  of  my  district,  from 
whose  letter  I  quote: 

All  of  these  young  men  and  young  women 
who  want  to  come  home,  should  be  released 
now  or  atj  the  very  earliest  time  possible. 
They  suffef  with  discontent  to  a  degree  that 
is  nothing  less  than  torture.  The  war  la 
over.  Mo^  of  them  are  idle  or  performing 
meaningless  tasks.  They  v;ant  to  get  back 
home  and^  adjust  themselves  to  living  at 
once.  Service  that  Is  now  meaningless,  and 
delay  in  tlieir  Hdischargc.  Is  to  them  frustra- 
tion. Thai  Is  uiijust  and  selfish  on  the  part 
of  the  leaiiers  of  the  armed  forces.  They 
want  to  cojne  home.  We  want  them  home  as 
fast  as  their  release  can  be  effected.  It  is  not 
enough  to  kay  we  are  doing  a  Job  the  best  we 
can.  If  itj  Is  an  emergency,  they  will  find 
some  way  ^o  get  it  done  post  haste.  That  Is 
the  traditional  American  way.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  there  is  hesitancy.  If  that 
la  so.  awaf  with  it.  We  want  action  now, 
not  for  one  but  for  all.  We  write  to  you  to 
ask  your  nelp  to  get  this  done. 

Quotations  from  many  other  letters 
could  be  given,  but  these  seem  to  be 
enough  to  show,  in  particular,  the  great 
dissatisfaction  among  soldiers  them- 
selves, asj  well  as  back  home,  not  only 
with  conditions,  but  v/ith  this  slowness 
of  demob|hzation. 

I  al.so  htave  letters  from  soldiers  whose 
education  has  been  interrupted  and  who 
want  to  be  released  to  continue  it. 
There  are  many  letters  also  from  fathers 
and  motbers  who  want  their  sons  re- 
leased to  further  their  education. 


wiiii;ii     will     iiii.ciy     \J^     «,tjin.jiiLicx*     i\ji.     J7 

months.  He  complains  about  having  to 
be  away  from  his  wife  and  children,  now 
that  the  war  is  over.  He  clcims  that  his 
attendance  in  school  is  only  costing  the 
Government  money,  and  thiit  the  train- 
inis  will  do  no  good  either  tt»  him  or  the 
Government.  He  states  further  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  men  in  the  same 

position.  Why  waste  their  time  and  tax- 
payers' money?  Why  can  tt.ese  men  not 
be  released  now? 

The  following  is  quotec  from  the  issue 
of  the  Daily  Paciflcan  of  October  12: 

NAVT    DAT 

EorroK:  The  demobilization  farce  is.  1 
dare  say,  the  cause  of  aU  the  ^  itterness  and 
animosity  toward  the  Army,  ^av7,  Govern- 
ment, and  those  who  can  exert  pressure  In 
the  right  places,   if  they  but  \yould. 

Take  Navy  Day.  for  Instanc?;  t^avy  tradi- 
tion, big  ceremonies  on  the  east  coast  with 
ships  that  should  be  bringing  men  to  the 
west  coast. 

What  we  GI's  over  here  want  is  cards  dealt 
from  the  top  of  the  deck,  not  a  "raw  deal." 
Oct  us  home. 

Technical  Sgt.  Walter  D.  Wa«de»,  Jr. 

The  following  is  from  the  issue  of  the 
Daily  Pacifican  dated  October  17: 
w.^rrmo  roa,  ships 

EDrroR:  I've  been  sweating  out  a  boat  at 
the  Twenty-second  Replacement  Depot  for 
16  days,  but  Just  think  of  Jack,  Spencer, 
Wendel.  Frank.  Fortln,  Murray,  Deerfield, 
they're  all  80  pointers  and  they  ve  been  wait- 
ing there  for  4  weeks.  That's  the  truth;  I 
know  these  boys  who  have  been  In  the  Twen- 
ty-second for  a  whole  montt  and  they're 
still  waiting,  without  a  boat  la  sight. 

If  they  don't  take  off  soon,  how  long  will 
I  have  to  wait?  Eow  long  wiU  the  70  point- 
ers and  the  60  pointers  have  to  wait? 

To  rcund  out  thla  paradoxical  picture.  I 
read  an  article  In  Reader's  Digest,  and  I 
quote:  "Our  Kavy  today  has  ;:5  battleships. 
70  cruisers.  105  carriers,  125.00C  vessels  in  all. 
That  is  more  vessels  than  the  Havy  had  men 
when  the  war  clouds  first  gatiercd." 

Everything  was  sacrificed  fcr  the  sfke  of 
freedom,  whether  we  fully  understand  the 
meaning  of  that  woid  or  not. 

The  sacrifices  have  been  made;  we  motirn 
the  dead,  but  the  living  want  bo  be  returned 
to  life.  That  sliould  be  the  folemn  obUga- 
tion  of  our  leaders.  Where  is  the  vast  ar- 
m.-.da  now  that  will  bring  us  home?  Have 
the  issues  at  hand  been  belorred?  Dees  the 
gala  Navy  Day  celebration  ta  :e  precedence 
over  the  interest  of  thousands  of  men? 

Corp.  PiiiLiP  B.  Ad*. 

A  few  other  letters  from  the  Daily  Pa- 
cifican follow.  Scores  like  them  could 
be  given: 

EorroB;  What  has  become  cf  the  world's 
greatest  two-ocean  navy  and  rierchant  fleet 
that  could  accomplish  anything  short  of 
miracles  during  wartime?  The  answer  ap- 
pears to  be  that  they  are  preparing  to  re- 
turn to  the  Spates  to  celebratt  and  demon- 
strate the  po.ver  of  this  mit;h  y  armada  on 
Navy  D.iy.  while  we  sweat  It  ciat  hare  wait- 
ing for  the  luxuriovis  transport  ships  that 
are  to  return  us  to  our  loved  cines  someday. 

It  was  all  right  to  bring  u?  over  packed 
like  cattle  in  every  available  and  conceivable 
vessel  from  the  lowliest  scow  to  the  most 
luxurious  liners.  It  was  all  light  to  ship 
us  fmn  l.sland  to  is  and  on  cu;-  road  to  vic- 
tory in  old  Liberty  ships  and  PS  boats. 


EcrroR:  Colonel  Amy's  reluctance  to  use 
cargo  ships  to  send  GI's  borne  is  far  out- 
weighed by  the  men's  desire  to  go  home  in 
anything  avaUable. 

Presh  in  the  men's  memories  is  the  me^ns 
of  transportation  used  to  carry  them  from 
one  combat  zone  to  another. 

Most   GI's   believe   that   every   day   they 

spend  away  from  their  loved  ones  is  a  day 
of  their  lives  wasted. 

Put  it  on  a  voluntary  basis.  Ask  the  men 
If  they  w«nt  to  fo  home  on  unconverted 
freighters  or  if  they  want  to  wait  their 
turn  to  go  home  at  the  convenience  of  the 
War  Department. 

Prt.  B03IBT  A.  OiJksoow. 


MoMria]   to  Correspondents  Who  Lost 
Their  Lires  in  Hie  Late  War 


DELAT  FE.'.Sn) 

Editok:  The  news  of  the  Army's  recruiting 
cstnpaign  has  caused  us  great  concern.  The 
provision  that  reenlistees  will  get  an  imme- 
diate furlough  has  given  rise  to  an  utterly 
demoralizing  fear.  Will  the  "red  apple"  delay 
the  WJ,  70.  or  2-year  men  from  getting  home? 

We  refuse  to  believe  that  the  Army  will  not 
mpk?  every  effort  to  fu^flll  Its  widely  pub- 
llci7ed  promises.  We  refuse  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  significance  in  the  fact  that  60- 
and  70-polnt  men  were  announced  eligible  on 
October  and  November  1  while  reenlistees 
shall  receive  Immediate  furloughs.  We  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  there  is  any  significance 
to  the  fact  that  authority  to  send  home  the 
3C-years-olds,  80-  and  76-point  men  Is  de- 
layed while  a  colonel  speaks  In  detail  about 
the  "red  apple"  16  minutes  after  it  is  an- 
nounced. 

We  are  certain  that  the  Army  realises  that 
we  are  not  mentally  deficient  children  but 
men  with  memories,  voting  privileges,  re- 
spr  ^8.   tired   of  military   life,   and   a 

hu:  iming   to   return   to   civilian    life 

not  alter  the  reenlistees  but  now 

Sgt.  Martin  Plkck. 


KNDOBSXICSMT 

Enrroa:  I — and  600  ofScers  and  men  of  the 
One  Thousand  Two  Hundred  and  Eighty- 
ninth  Engineer  (C)  Battalion.  European  the- 
ater of  operations  and  Southwest  Pacific  area 
veterans — heartily  endorse  Lt,  Col.  C.  H. 
Davidsons  cry  in  the  wilderness  of  outfitting 
Liberty  ships  as  troop  transports. 

Apparently  the  Army  doesn't  think  Liberty 
ships  are  good  enough  to  be  used  as  troop 
transports  for  they  are  not  as  comfortable 
as  the  Queen  Mary  or  the  Lurltne.  Who 
cares  about  comfort  If  a  little  discomfort 
means  we  will  get  heme  weeks  or  months 
sooner?  The  Liberty  ships  were  comfortable 
enoxigb  to  l>e  used  as  transports  during  war- 
time when  the  chips  were  down,  so  they 
should  be  good  enough  in  peacetime.  The 
men  in  this  theater  don't  care  how  much 
discomfort  a  few  weeks  aboard  a  Liberty 
ship  demands  Just  so  they  get  home  a  few 
weeks  or  months  sooner. 

If  Colonel  Davidson  needs  any  volunte«8 
to  canvert  Llljerty  ships,  there  are  thousands 
of  men  sittlrg  around  Manila  more  than 
Willing  to  work  hard  to  get  the  high  pointers 
home  so  that  t)ie  rest  of  us  can  leave  this 

hellhole. 

Lt.  J.  E.  Wn-BTTRN. 

Thl.s  exposition  of  conditions  could  go 
on  ad  infinitum. 

May  I  urge  that  all  men  not  now 
needed  in  the  armed  forces  be  released 
immediately  by  those  having  the  au- 
thority to  do  il?    Or  if  that  will  not  be 


EXTENSION  OP  FvEMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  EOUSE  OF  REPRESElJrTATIVEB 
Tuesday,  October  30.  i94S 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  providing  for  the 
erection  in  the  city  of  Washington  of  a 
memorial  to  newspaper  correspondents 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  late  war. 

The  text  of  the  bill  Is  as  f  olkjws : 

Whereas  in  the  late  war  many  American 
newspaper  correspondents  lest  their  lives; 
and 

Whereas  the  services  of  these  correspond- 
ents were  of  the  highest  -.  ward  creat- 
ing an  enlightened  public  .ii  tnd  mak- 
ing possible  the  final  victory  of  right  and 
democracy  over  wrong  and  ren*-'  f''!-!:  and 

Whereas  these  men  were  a?  la  part 

of  our  national  forces  as  nn;  i  h:.--  of  the 
armed  services  and  died  like  soldiers  on  the 
ficrhtlng  front;  and 

Whereas  they  performed  their  hazardous 
duties  In  a  manner  that  to  the 

highest  ideals  and  tradit  ;    .    c  pu'ollc 

service,  entitling  them  to  tTie  recognition 
of  a  grateful  country:  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  Tlist  there  is  hereby 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $50009  to  erect  a 
memorial  to  the  American  newspaper,  news- 
reel,  and  magazine  oorre!-'  rs  and  asso- 
ciated radiomen  and  pho  .  :s  who  lost 
their  lives  in  World  War  II. 

Ere.  2.  The  task  of  carrying  into  execution 
the  purpose  of  this  act  is  dele^inted  to  the 
president  of  the  National  Prcf  s  Club  and  the 
chairman  of  the  standing  ccmmjttee  of  con- 
gressional correspondents  and  a  committee 
to  be  chosen  by  them. 

Sec.  8.  Square  226  in  the  c  ^"ashlng- 

ton  is  hereby  designated  a.s  t  :or  thlJ 

memorial. 

I  believe  the  merit  and  propriety  of 
this  bill  will  appeal  to  everybody.  Cor- 
respondents like  Raymond  Clapper  and 
Ernie  Pyle  were  mere  va!t:able  to  the 
UniLed  States  in  the  r-^cent  war  than 
many  major  generals,  and  that  is  no 
reflection  on  the  s^'  '  of  the 

major  generals.     E  nd  800 

American  correspondents  wgre  engaged 
in  covering  the  war  on  all  front.s.  Ac- 
cording to  Editor  and  Publi-^er  38  cor- 
respondents and  phoicgraphars  Ic^t  their 
lives.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  citizen 
of  America  will  disapprove  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  very  fitting  :  '  oner  to 
erect  a  modest  memorial  t(  men  in 

the  capital  of  the  Nation  thay  served  so 
well.  As  president  of  t'-  ■'-  tional  Press 
Club  when  Raymond  C  .  was  on  its 

Ijoard  of  governors,  I  learned  to  icnow 
him  intimately  and  I  never  knew  a  more 
thoroughly  honest,  genuine,  manly  man 
or  a  more  devoted  Air  n  Ray- 

mond Clapper.  Ernie  - .  .  .i- _  ju^t  re- 
newed his  membership  in  the  National 
Press  Club  before  he  b  'Is  last  jour- 

neys with  his  beloved  L. .         >. 
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I  :..-.^  purposely  provided  a  relatively 
small  appropriation  for  the  memorial  for 
the  reason  that,  knowinr  my  old  com- 
rades of  the  press  as  I  did,  I  feel  sure 
they  would  not  want  a  costly  memorial. 

nnv,  ...     ..,«^^.,^^     nt-f-k^M/^.^H     in    tVi^    hill      T     Hp- 


Thls  is  my  thirty-fourth  month  In  the 
Tropics.  No;  I  haven't  been  stationed  in 
New  Zealand  or  Aiistralla.  I  have  met  the 
Pacific  face  to  face.  Now  it  is  time  to  go 
home. 

Generals  Styler,  Trudean,  and  Plank— the 

T^.,<,f  rT.r>.,  ^n^o  r^f  Af^^x/VJ^-rP  \C:  and  other  com- 


when  Ehe  stood  almost  alone  between  the  Jap 
battle  fleet  and  our  survival. 

The  tribu1»e  paid  our  victorious  Navy  today 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  4,000.000  men  and  women 
who  fought  ^d  won  the  titanic  naval  strug- 
gle. Leavin*  their  farms  and  factories,  their 
schools  andithelr  ofl&ces.  America's  amateur 
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attack,  to  defend  tl\is  hemisphere  from  at- 
tack, and  to  make  otir  power  a\ailable  for 
use  against  any  would-be  aggressor  or  Inter- 
national criminal.  How  weU  you  •  Navy  will 
be  atile  to  discharge  these  responsibilities  de- 


that.  because  of  the  high  degree  of  adentifVc 
development  and  mechanism.  It  will  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  keep  our  men  at  home  and  send 
our  machines  to  war. 
The   substitution   of   machines   for   men 


pends  largely  upon  the  people  of  the  United       has  ever  been  the  quest  of  the  mUitary  sclen- 


defenae  of  this  Nation  could  be  secured  with 
many  fewer  men  and  at  substantially  less 
cost  If  the  Army  and  the  Navy  were  merged 
Into  a  single  Departmen  of  Defense.  We 
always  seek  to  Improve  urxm  the  l)e6t.  It  is 
typically  Americ&u   that    wiihin  less  than  3 
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1  !...-.>*  purposely  provided  a  relatively 
small  appropriation  for  the  mfmorial  for 
the  reason  that,  knowinp  my  old  com- 
rades of  the  press  as  I  did,  I  feel  sure 
they  would  not  want  a  costly  memorial. 
The  emount  provided  in  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve, would  be  sufficient  to  erect  a  suit- 
able modest  memorial  and  to  place  with 
it  a  bronz:?  plaque  setting  forth  the  names 
of  all  of  the  deceased  correspondents. 

The  location  which  this  bill  proposes 
for  the  memorial  is.  1  think,  highly  ap- 
propriate.   Square  226  is  on  the  south 
side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  between 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Streets  where 
the  Office   of   Information   is   now   in   a 
temporary  building.     It  is  Government- 
owned    land    and   the    site    would    cost 
nothinc.    This  is  the  nearest  available 
site   to   hi.storic   old    '•n'w-pnp-'r    row." 
which    was   on    the   eas:      :a-     (  t    Four- 
teenth  Street  t  x'    ;■>.  1:iu:    frni   P-nnsyl- 
vania  .A\enue  f'^  F  i^av-'i  ,uv.i  iiic'.uding 
1;,.'   pr'N'-i:',    -^i*f   (if   th''  N.u.onal   Press 
C'.J)      ■!:;■■    1  -tabU>:un-'nt    '  t    l!";e    me- 
inoiiai   tiicij    would    uiin^    i:    n;'o   close 
association  with  rii-   aru  ;-  r*  ir  loi'ions  of 
n<'<v\,  ^p.uH-rdnni   a'    t  ■;•'   N.ii.nr.  •■  Capi^nl. 
\Vt'  ca:i  pav  tiMi'  Cf;i;!Ury's  ir:!)'.'--  o:   .ts 
Icvr  In  nur  f,U:''n  conuMcifs  nf  ih"  pr-'-s 
■jv  p;iv-iriL-  '!.i-  !);'.!.  and  I  hope  tb.at  caiiy 
and  i.ivurublc  ;irUon  will  be  taken  on  it. 


This  is  my  thirty-fourth  month  In  the 
Tropics.  No;  I  iiaven't  been  stationed  In 
New  Zealand  or  Australia.  I  have  met  the 
Pacific  face  to  face.  Now  it  U  tine  to  go 
home. 

Generals  Styler.  Trudean.  and  Plank — the 
masterminds  of  AFWESTPAC  and  otter  com- 
mands have  things  badly  screwed  up' — or  we 
would  be  coming  home. 

V/hen  MacArthur  wanted  ships  for  a 
beachhead  he  got  them— but  what  about  us 
now?  I've  seen  whisky,  officers'  club  dance 
floors,  etc.,  travel  by  air  and  enlisted  men 
kicked  around.  We  could  stand  It  then — 
but  the  war  is  over  now. 

I  supported  you  when  I  worked  for  the  old 
Santa  Cruz  News  and  when  I  had  my  own 
little  weekly  newspapers  at  S.^ratcga.  I  had 
to  leave  that  little  paper  for  the  Army  and 
lost  everything.  In  the  Army  I  felt  [  did  my 
share — now  I  want  to  get  cut  and  get  going 
for  myself,  I  am  not  a  military  parasite.  And 
I  am  only  one  of  thousands  in  the  same 
frame  cf  mind. 

Let's  go  home.  You  can  help  us.  Mr. 
Aneerson,  by  finding  out.  You  can  give  the 
••hot  foot"  to  the  right  parties.    Plesise  help. 

Sincerely. 


A  Serviceman's  Letter 

EX'IEN.<;ON'   OF   R K.MARK. - 

OF 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

IN    IHK   HOrsE   OF    !■  FPHP>ENTATI\'I-:.- 
Tliesf/;:v    0>  N.f)(r  :>0    i:i45 

Mr  ANDERSON  (M"  Califnrr.n  M: 
Spi-iik'  ••.  I  ('(nitinut  to  rci't'i-.'r  a  r.arr.ui:- 
o(  (•omr^uniratlon.^  from  men  m  tht"  serv- 
ice in  !hf  Suii:l)  and  Sui:th\vt<<t  Pacific 
>)ni!iar  tn  \\\v  fDilov.'im:.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  lac:  Ib.at  '.\hcre  tlit^re  i-  -o  .much. 
st;ickc  tlirrc  mii>f  be  suin<-  lir-',  and  I 
iru-t  n;a!  bcrli  the  Army  ar^d  lli^-  Navy 
wiV.  miike  i:  th'ar  pchcy  to  irtutn  \o  tiie 
United  St.itr'N  t!;e  hu;h-j>iiuit  men  '.vh,.) 
an  elmibi>-  I'm-  dr- 'hart-'e  bcUire  tran-- 
jxirtini-'  ir.fn  \\;'h,  lov\-{)(iin'  ,-coi'.-  .-X 
bntiM  ii' -eihm.  ;h  \-  bciru  bui!!  !:p  m  the 
in;nd>  cs  \<',ir;.  !;;■  )  •v\!lo  ii,i\^'  \\.ui  -•d'i- 
i\rr,'  I  n;!,:  ^  Iii;  dP-  hat'.:-'  !nr  >.,)•;;.•  1  ;me 
hii!  \\h.<  all  !c;!  in  "■cveat  d  ua''  wh.lc 
Ir-  ,  (  : .  ,  aij-  ii;i  !i  i;  e  1  e'  a;  ned  in  lie' 
I'llh'd    ;■;'   ,;      ■■    .Jl'at    !  clrax'd 

t  )i!  —  '1   !»■•,'  iimMiPicatinii     h'llcw  ^; 

1  ■(  Kt\  \\,<    -■■..<  >!  ■  s     U'.-ci  1  :  .  ,,a  \.  uf  .d- 

f  ,    .    ■  :  :  ,      .     I  .      ■  .  ■■.'.<■  i      '         .         ■ 

i .  i     i    iiiiw.     WituhinRton    nnd    taMkt 

"biftin"  hftV*  proin'u'd   ui   ImmrdWit©  ihlp- 

nc     '    '  I   linVf    80   puintu   nnd   now   - 

'  nr*  "iu<  thtp*  '  wo  iir<*  ilrnndvd 

■    ■    >    In    rrpliuTmrnt 
•  »e  tf.>»  thn  AUi- 
I  .  nnU  uthvi'ii  (lu  u«. 

»..    .,,vUI'<<'«   '"•••   "I'M  1    •■..    '-     ,    inl    twen 
hiunn  whklo  h  iwontituut,    Why? 

N  '    h  1       ■    ilK!  N.ivy  I  '  '        .  N*   ■  V 

l». .  'H  in  ihp  I         !  ' 

.,   |:       i  .       ,        -,  -i      •        th»     Wltf— V-  '      ''       ••'■  ■• 

»ei.,    .  '      c.  :ij? 


Maw  Day  AuJrc^s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  NEW   YOUK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T'ipsdav.  October  30.  1945 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  fol'owing  speech 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Air  John  L.  Sullivan  at  the  Navy  Day 
dinner,  Ilayflower  Hotel,  Washington, 
D  C.  on  October  27,  1945: 

I  am  honored  anf*  made  happy  by  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  tonight  with  the  members 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  of  the 
Nr.  V  League  on  this  Joyful  occasion.  The 
Liaud  States  ha«  just  concluded  tae  great- 
est naval  struggle  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
It  was  a  sea  power  struggle  waged  over  Jungle 
islands,  through  typhoons,  and  across  vast 
water  spaces  which  make  the  land  areas  of 
the  world  seem  small  by  contrast.  Victory, 
In  the  end,  rested  with  what  is  today  the 
world's  greatest  Navy— greatest  In  number  of 
.".hip.-;  greatest  In  the  fighting  quall'les  of  its 
offlcjrs  and  men;  greatest  in  the  strength  and 
resources  of  the  people  who  support  It;  and 
greatest  in  Its  ability  to  defend  Iti  country 
and  preserve  the  peace— the  biggest  and  the 
'  ■•  e.cenlratlon  of  alr-«ea  power  he  world 
i.      .      I-  known— the  United  Suites  Navy. 

Today,  In  cities  all  over  the  rout  try,  peo- 
ple are  pnrtlclpatliitf  In  ceremonies  honoring 
your  Navy,  There  are  ceramoiitea  far  from 
the  Roa,  tn  those  Inland  communUlea  from 
which  ao  inruo  a  pmixirllun  of  our  naval  per* 
•onnel  la  drawn.    At  inlnnd  ler 

veaaeUuf  the  Nuvy   -thoac  '  .ch 

bort  to  hMvy  a  ahar«  of  Ux  naval 

airufgl^— ai-'i  hrtiitt  Inapecttul  people 

who  own  '  v  Ilia  I  <^  •una 

nmnnnl  Huiu  m   ':  ■■  '^   "  ■•  Jual 

rmlKl      Ai   111"'  (.  '   ahlpa 

of    liu'    lliTt  'UlHri, 

the  tlr'-i.'oytan  .   WhCMM 

fli|{ht   dcoka   tho  war   v  >    to  Japan 

U»elf.     a>mt>  v(  thoac  whole  hla< 

turlva  In  theinMlVM.    TuiUtiht,  for  rxninpla, 

T .....>.,.. u  -mtlmciilftlly  of  the  Knttr- 

"1."  now  on  display  «t 
N  ra  a  flrst- 


when  Ehe  stc^  almost  alone  between  the  Jap 
battle  fleet  and  our  survival. 

The  tribute  paid  our  victorious  Navy  today 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  4.000.000  men  and  women 
who  fought  fcnd  won  the  titanic  naval  strug- 
gle. Leavinj  their  farms  and  faCvories,  their 
schools  and] their  offices,  America's  amateur 
sailors  provfed  themselves  apt  pupils  with 
Indomltablejspirit.  The  supe:b  way  in  which 
they  learne<i  their  tasks  and  performed  thsir 
duties  was  w^e  real  secret  weapon  of  the  war 
and  is  tcdaff  the  source  of  America's  great 
strength.  Ihdeed.  even  as  we  meet  here  to- 
night thcu^nds  of  those  men  are  at  wor'£ 
maintaining  the  ceaseless  vigil  which  is  the 
Navy's  neve:  -ending  job.  Even  as  the  Enter- 
prise rides  at  anchor  at  New  York,  other  car- 
riers are  pat  rolling  the  western  Pacific.  StUl 
more  carriers  and  other  combat  ships  are 
engaged  in  the  task  of  bringing  our  fighting 
men  home  ^rom  overseas. 

In  speakiig  of  the  Pacific  victory,  I  do  not 
Intend  to  ave  the  Impression  that  anybody 
In  the  Navfc  believes  that  the  war  against 
Japan  was  [the  Navy's  exclusive  bvisiness. 
Victory  wa*  the  product  of  partnership — 
partnership! with  the  Army:  its  ground  forces 
and  its  Ait  Forces.  Each  service  was  or- 
ganized and  trained  separately,  as  each  had 
to  be.  In  order  to  accomplish  Its  special  tasks 
In  the  Jolni  effort.  Each  sarvlce  was  led  by 
men  who  liiew  its  special  problems  and  its 
special  duties.  And  then,  for  operational 
purposes  thfe  services  were  Joined  under  oper- 
ational commands  so  that  the  special  abili- 
ties of  eacij  service  could  be  used  to  mutual 
benefit  and  for  the  common  purpose. 

The  Nave's  part  of  the  Job,  of  ccu-se,  was 
separate  and  distinct  from  that  of  the  Army, 
because  thi  Navy's  Job  was  seapower.  But 
within  the  Navy,  teamwork  was  also  the  ex- 
planation of  success.  To  win  the  seapower 
struggle.  tl>e  Navy  employed  an  extremely 
high  degret  of  Integration— the  same  high 
degree  of  Ittegratlon  which  will  govern  the 
composition  and  the  operation  of  the  Navy 
In  the  future.  Naval  aviation,  the  surface 
forces,  the  submarine  service,  the  marines, 
and  Coast  Ouard  were  members  of  the  same 
organizatloh  and  served  under  the  same 
command  to  do  the  same  Job — to  win  that 
seapower  s1|ruggle.  Hence,  the  credit  for  vic- 
tory rests  equally  with   all   of  them. 

So  out  (if  the  experiences  of  the  Pacific 
war.  and  tJhe  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  came 
reaffirmation  of  the  fact  that  integratloa 
of  air,  surface,  and  subsurface  forces  Is  es- 
sential to  successful  naval  operations  But 
out  of  tht  experience  of  the  Pacific  war 
there  also  emerged  a  newer  fact;  That  the 
influence  of  naval  alrpower  on  seapower  la 
decisive.  The  demonstration  of  that  fact  l>e- 
gan  on  th|it  day  of  Infamy  when  Japanese 
naval  alrptwer  struck  us  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
It  gained  strength  when  our  carrier  suprem- 
acy friMtrited  the  enemy'i  supreme  effort 
to  move  a|aln8t  Australia — at  the  Battle  of 
the  Coral  ilea.  It  waa  conclualve  wh<*n  our 
carrier  supremacy  scattered  an  enormous  Jap 
Invasion  armada  at  tho  Battle  of  Midway. 
Naval  alriBwer  fUnked  and  tupportrd  tho 
•tridei  alofi  New  Quineft  which  were  pointed 
at  the  PllUtpplnri.  Naval  nlrpower  wroto 
nnta,  in  tie  early  days  of  tho  war,  to  th« 
ouomy'a  uie  of  Rabaui,  onco  a  powerhoua*. 
as  an  in  - f  a,t  naval  baao.  Tho  Ollberu,  the 
MtUKlc  Marlanaa,  tho  Phlllppinaa.  Iwo 

Jhna,  una  pkiiinwa  woro  all  made  vulnerabl* 
to  our  lurftkco  and  land  forooo  by  uur  rarrlor- 
bnard  iiir  ^iprcinucy,  Nnvnl  air  power  la  the 
punch  of  I  modrrn  nAvy--and  u(  any  futurt 
navy.  Tluit  la  why  when  wo  speak  of  tho 
Navy,  w«  iptak  o(  »  oomblnation  of  nir  and 
BOA  poworf  Por  naval  purpoaoa,  air  powor 
la  indlstlt|i{ul"hable  from  sea  power,  TlM 
pinno,  ita  {much  as  tho  aurfaco  voooel  UMI 
tho  submit^ inp.  Is  the  symbol  ol  our  tnodcm 
Navy,  our  |tlr  aea  power. 

Thua,  ^orlo»  fae«a  the  futuro  with  tht 
moat  mcKvrn,  rfflrlent  Nnvy  In  the  world 
Today  tt  i^tpiu-va  tu  Uefvnd  the  NaUun  from 
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attack,  to  defend  tl-ds  hemisphere  from  at- 
tack, and  to  make  oxir  power  a\&ilable  for 
use  against  any  would-be  aggressor  or  Inter- 
national criminal.  How  well  you  •  Navy  will 
be  able  to  discharge  these  responsiblUtles  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  own  this  Navy.  I  doubt  If  there 
exists  In  this  country  tonight  widespread 
public  appreciation  of  the  task  that  lies 
ahead.  No  people  ever  supported  .ts  fighting 
forces  as  well  as  the  American  people  backed 
up  their  fighting  men  in  this  war  No  other 
people  ever  supported  their  flghi.lng  fronts 
with  such  a  prodigious  Increase  cif  uninter- 
rupted production.  No  other  p?ople  were 
ever  In  such  complete  partnership  with  their 
government  In  financing  a  war.  The  unre- 
lenting effort,  the  stamina,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  American  home  front  is  one 
of  the  most  Uirilling  chapters  o:  this  war. 
Unfortunately,  no  other  people,  when  wars 
end.  let  their  armed  forces  liecome  impotent 
as  c.ulckiy  as  we  do. 

Now  tbat  the  war  Is  suddenly  over,  and 
there  baa  lieen  superimposed  upon  the  war- 
weariness  of  our  people  confusion  growing 
from  the  use  of  atomic  energy,  the  American 
people  ap>pear  to  have  lost  for  a  time  their 
unity  of  thought  and  tenacity  of  purp<jse. 
The  American  people  mvist  apprcMate  what 
is  Involved  in  preserving  the  peact  so  hardly 
won  and  must  wage  the  peace  witli  the  same 
vigor  with  which  they  waged  the  war. 

I  would  like  to  apeak  of  some  bsues  .upon 
which  I  think  a  degree  of  confusion  exists. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  th  it  most  of 
this  confusion  is  the  unmistakable  child  of 
wishful  thinking. 

At  the  moment  we  are  all  eager  Co  end  the 
burdens  of  war  and  we  are  all  preoccupied 
with  the  problems  of  recqnversioa  and  de- 
mobUizatlon.  Deinobllization  is  ^x)day,  and 
properly  so,  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of 
our  armed  servicee.  It  is  the  detUre  of  the 
Navy  to  return  to  their  homes  as  speedily  as 
possible  all  of  those  men  who  will  not  be 
needed  for  occupation  roles  or  for  otir  poet- 
war  mUitary  forcea.  This,  the  Navy  Is  doing 
everything  In  Its  power  to  expedite,  but  we  are 
genuinely  concerned  with  the  extension  of 
the  trend  of  demobUlzatlon-thlnking  which 
has  swept  this  country.  I  doubt  If  any  war 
ever  died  as  fast  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a 
people  as  this  war  has  died  in  America.  I 
speak  of  this  tonight  in  anticipation  of  possi- 
ble future  public  demands  to  acolerate  and 
expand  demobilization  of  men  and  materiel 
faster  and  further  than  our  present  plana 
contemplate.  I  remind  you  that  .ate  In  1918 
and  early  in  1919  we  were  all  anxious  for  the 
boys  to  come  home.  We  were  all  anxious  to 
return  to  normalcy.  TTie  boys  came  home, 
most  of  them,  very  quickly  and  the  Nation 
spent  the  23  years  regretting  that  thry  had 
not  gone  through  to  Berlin. 

The  mUltary  forces  of  thla  country  ipent 

over  throe  and  one-half  years  flgntlng  thrlr 

way  back  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Japan.    If  a 

public  demand  arlaoa  for  the  early  releaao  of 

our  ooetipatlon  forcoa  in  and  around  Japan, 

it  might  bo  well  fur  ua  to  recall  our  rcgrot 

that  World  War  I  (U«d  to  IOOD  aitt  r  ArmUUoe 

Day,    Tho  will  to  Implement  ovir  war  and 

pmm  offonaivoa  may  be  dlaaipatrd  tn  direct 

proportion  to  a  premature  and  evtendod  da« 

mobihtation  of  military  poraonntl  and  mill- 

tnry  powor, 

There  art  •  great  numbor  of  Ano  young 

loan  box*  whom  no  point  ooort  oaa 

DtltM,    Thfjr  ar*  th«  vtlltnt  hnon 

Who  gave  their  llveo  to  win  thU  wur.  Their 
livoo  won  fcir  u«  r  temporary  mllUnry  ad* 
vantage  Iho  true  value  of  Utelr  aacriflco  la 
for  hlotory  yet  to  roeord  and  lu  evaluation 
will  depend  largely  \ipnn  thp  wn)  the  Amor« 
IflMi  PM|M  y  'Curo  peeoe. 

Aaottitr  V>i  believe  eon- 

fuituui  oxlita  tudny  flows  from  the  dlicovery 
Of  atomic  onrruy  Tho  vtow  a-»ema  to  be 
growtng  In  Anwrlra  that,  thanks  to  this 
treat  Invention,  the  next  war  rau  be  fougbt 
and  won  by  puAiiing  buttons  in  en  oOee  and 


that,  because  of  the  high  degree  of  ecientlfte 
development  and  mechanism.  It  wUI  Xx  poe- 
sible  for  us  to  keep  our  men  at  home  and  send 
our  machines  to  war. 

The  substitution  of  machines  for  men 
has  ever  been  the  que«:t  of  the  military  scien- 
tist. The  emptiness  of  that  hop>e  seems  to  be 
established  by  the  records  of  thla  last,  the 
most  mechanized,  war  In  history  which  em- 
ployed the  largest  number  of  soldiers  and 
seamen  In  any  war  the  world  has  ever  known. 
An  atomlc-bomb-laden  plane  or  guided 
missile  must  be  latmched  from  some  plat- 
form. Obviously,  the  rearer  that  platform 
Is  to  Its  target  the  more  efficient  the  opera- 
tion. To  state  that  this  txjmb  has  outmoded 
navies  Is  to  disregard  one  of  the  funda- 
mental fects  learned  In  this  war :  namely, 
that  the  only  way  to  stop  a  determined  air 
attack  is  at  the  source.  Ask  any  of  those 
gallant  men  who  sailed  with  the  fleet  that 
came  to  stay — and  did  stay — off  Okinawa, 
and  thej  wUl  tell  you  that  no  matter  how 
good  your  fighter  patrol  or  how  accurate  your 
antialrcrali  gunnery.  IX  there  are  enough 
fanatical  kamikasea  coming  from  enough 
different  directions  aome  of  them  will  get 
tiirough.  Ask  those  veterans  who  lived  in 
Lr>ndon  through  the  war  and  they  will  tell 
you  that  the  valiant  RAF  coiUd  not  stop  ail 
of  the  bombers  when  they  came  over  on  a 
determined  mission.  They  will  tell  you  that 
the  only  defense  against  enough  buzz  bombs 
fired  from  enough  different  dl;  actions  is  to  do 
what  was  done — transf>ort  men  across  the 
ocean  to  fight  through  to  capture  the  launch- 
ing platforms  from  which  those  bomba 
started  on  their  fearful  mission.  Obviously, 
In  the  atomic  age,  it  will  t>e  truer  than  ever 
before  that  the  best,  and  perhaps  the  only, 
defense  is  an  effective  and  successful  of- 
fense— one  that  captures  the  site  from  which 
the  atomic  weapons  are  launched 

Curiously  co-existent  with  the  belief  that 
the  atomic  bomb  eliminates  the  necessity  of 
an  army  and  a  navy,  we  find  two  Incom- 
patible public  views.  The  first  Indicates  tliat 
this  discovery  has  conferred  upon  us  perma- 
nent military  superiority;  the  second  de- 
mands our  immediate  sharing  of  this  secret 
witli  the  rest  of  the  world.  History  reveals 
that  supremacy  In  any  military  arm  ahlXta 
rapidly  from  one  nation  to  another,  and  that 
the  leader  who  ceases  for  a  moment  In  his 
endeavors  to  Increase  his  lead  finds  himself 
following  a  new  leader.  That  Is  why  the 
Navy  5  year*  ago  was  first  to  investigate  the 
possibilities  of  atomic  propulsion.  That  Is 
why  the  Navy  must  do  its  utmast  to  discover 
the  potenttalltlea  and  the  limitations  of 
atomic  explosives  and  to  d«;velop  all  possible 
defenses  against  this  new  'weapon.  We  ean 
leave  no  stone  unturned  tn  the  development 
of  this  new  energy.  Neither  can  we  afford  to 
neglect  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  the  weapons  which  won  this  war  The 
Navy,  therefore,  paraphraaei  Alexander  Popele 
wamliig:  Be  not  the  first  upon  tho  new  to 
have  relied,  nor  yet  tho  last  to  lay  the  old 
aalde 

We  hear  tn  thla  country  an  InaUtent  de- 
mand that  tho  eeirali  o.'  >  discovery 
Immediately  be  made  v^  wi  ine  na- 
tions of  tho  world.  It  u  argued  that  our 
retention  of  thu  Information  oreatoa  ill  will, 
I  ahars  the  Nation's  great  reapect  for  many 
of  those  who  make  thU  arRumont.  However, 
I  can  neither  follow  then  reaaonlng  nor  ar- 
rive at*  i  noiuaMi,tlutweabottldalure 
thaaear'  <  rare  tiM  worM«  ofiMUgalkui 
and  toi.          >   for  gaaee  haa  been  eaub- 

llahed  n >  demdoetrated  lU  eirecUve- 

neaa.    In  two  groat  wan  ui  iho  loot  81  jraara. 

this  '"    :•  V  has  d  -fat  daal  nut  only 

for  y  but  '  y  individual  na- 

tlot  ir  actioiu  hare  not  by  now  eon* 

Vint  >  rs  of  our  good  will,  notMlig  tver 

will.    We  cannot  buy  with  military 
or    Bupeilor     te^'huti  id     knowledge 
which  our  eonti  lidy  earned. 

The  laet  gen« . .  ;  whieh  I  wlah 

to  apeak  this  evenini  U  tho  propuaal  that  the 


defense  of  this  Nation  could  be  secured  wltH 
many  fewer  men  and  at  subetatitially  less 
cost  if  the  Army  and  the  Ntvy  were  merged 
into  a  single  Departmen  of  Defense.  We 
always  seek  to  improve  upon  the  best.  It  ts 
typically  American  that  within  less  than  3 
months  of  our  achieving  the  greatest  military 
victories  the  world  has  ever  kn<iwn  we  Im- 
mediately embark  upon  a  program  to  Improve 
ou-  military  system.  With  that  objective  I 
am  In  complete  accord.  With  the  Idea  that 
there  Is  room  for  Improvcineut  within  our 
military  departments  1  r'-'-nnlf-tcly  agree. 
But  I  cannot  support  the  i  '  a  merger 

of  the  Army  and  the  Nav,  n  a  alngle 

department  and  under  the  control  of  a  single 
Secretary,  who.  however  brUllant.  could  ever 
hope  tu  be  adequately  InXormed  about  all 
brancbes  of  the  services.  Should  such  a 
mert:er  occur,  it  Is  Inevitable  that  from  time 
to  time  the  influence  of  one  branch  of  the 
service  will  be  domljunt  to  the  great,  and 
perliaps  Irreparable,  damage  to  the  other. 

Coordination  tjetween  the  Army  and  the 
Na^■y  can  be  perfected  while  mBintalnlng 
the  advantages  of  the  present  system  Amer- 
ica will  suffer  far  more  from  the  termination 
of  competition  and  free  expression  from  sep- 
arate War  and  Nnvy  Departments  than  It 
ever  did  from  imperfect  coordination.  Barly 
in  its  history,  America  recogniaed  the  value 
of  competition.  We  early  learned  that  lack 
of  competition  was  a  serious  soclolofjlcal.  as 
well  as  an  economic,  threat.  Hence  there 
was  developed  In  this  country  that  great 
body  of  antitrust  laws  and  decisions  which 
a'^ured  for  America  in  the  business  and  In- 
dustrial world  one  of  our  greatest  assets. 
Yet  there  are  those  who  today  seek  to  per- 
suade us  that  In  the  military  field,  unlike 
every  other  phase  of  human  endeavor  in  this 
country  today,  monopoly  ts  desirable. 

The  pattern  of  action  followed  by  America 
after  every  war  has  been  idcnucal.  The  Navy 
has  been  somewhat  reduced  and  the  Army 
has  been  more  tlian  decimated.  In  the  yeara 
between  wan  America  has  looked  to  its  Navy 
as  its  first  line  of  defense.  This  tradition, 
traceable  to  the  distrust  of  professional  aol- 
diers  which  was  born  in  th  early  days  when 
foreign  troops  were  billeted  In  the  homes  of 
our  anoestora,  has  survived  because  tX\e  Amer- 
ican people  know  tliat  the  Navy  is  not  oiily 
the  Indispensable  line  of  delense  but  is  the 
most  economical  method  of  purchasing  na- 
tional security.  Thus,  after  each  ol  Amer- 
ica's wars,  the  Army  is  shrunk  almost  Into 
an  organizational  chart,  and  the  Navy — 
though  reduced — haa  rentalned  the  major 
mlhtary  force  In  being.  Within  tlie  next  12 
months  that  process  probably  wUl  be  re- 
peated. 

I  submit  to  you  that  It  l'  -■"•v",»,,.»,ip  ^j^t 
the  mUltary  forcea  of  ihU  uld  be 

entrusted  to  any  single  inaiviauai  w,ui  Anny 
background,  Influrnces.  and  conviction  at  a 
time  when  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  its  mil- 
itary force  U  Navy.  With  c«|Uiil  ngor.  I  oug- 
geat  to  you  the  abourdlty  ol  the  control  of  a 
alngle  department  of  delenae  by  any  aingte 
man  with  navai  agpertanco  and  huvki  tra- 
ditions who  eouM  not  poaalbl'  '  in 
full  thoBtgnldaanaaortlieuni'  de- 
velopment of  equipment  and  iiroeeduro  and 
doctrine  peeullar  r-o  land  nBt"'^' 

■ttt  ttt  iMl^laii  to  the  dr  lal  or. 

gaamMM  ler  ttttmm.  th*  |M..|.irr  ■ 

ottttdok.  UMlf  MMNneMi  <»f  (>in  tiiKi) 
must  bo  (lur  OM^or  Odneern. 

mure  than  a  ploya  wtah  in  «» \h^ 

like   to   believe   that    Amertrs    U    tho    nuist 
peaeafttl  MUM  In         ' 
have  alwtfi  beta 

for  war,     Yet 

public  was  esu~- 

War  of  llig.  tho  K'  •         War.  \  He- 

tween  the  lutea,  <   '  uh-A(t><    .nnWHr, 

and  two  world    *   ■■■       » -'^    m-m-hs    have 

foufht  more  ware  in  thnt  ' 

a  record  la  eoneluolve  tn 

does  not  come  automatically  le  the  nation 
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that  vanU  peace  or  bas  deliberately  coxirted 
military  weakness. 

•Peace  at  any  prlc«"  for  gmeratlons  haa 
been  anathema  to  Americans.  Perhaps  that 
la  one  reason  why  wu  have  come  to  believe 
that  peace  has  no  pirice.  The  record  dls- 
provea  that  belief.  The  record  shows  that 
peace  demands  lis  ow.  price,  though  an  In- 
finitely small  fraction  of  the  price  war  de- 
mands. The  record  shows  that  a  nation  can 
achieve  peace  only  by  waging  It.  by  relent- 
le».sJy  working  for  that  objective  with  the 
same  unity  and  the  same  determination  with 
which  war  Is  waged.  Passive  defenselessness 
has  never  won  pcf.ce  and  probably  never  will. 

The  world  stands  tonight  on  the  threshold 
of  lis  Rreaiest  opportunity.  I  believe  we 
will  Bf  unity.     I  fjel  that  this 

may  b.       .  st  opportunity.     I  pray 

Ood  the  day  mny  come  when  there  Is  no 
longer  a  need  for  any  navy  or  any  army. 
The  arrival  of  that  day  can  be  speeded  by  the 
reasonable  maintenance  of  America's  might 
until  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  today  are 
translated  Into  the  living,  effective  world 
organizations  of  tomorrow.  I  fear  that 
happy  event  will  be  postponed  and  perhaps 
may  never  matcrltUze  unless  America  retains 
and  develops  a  navy  which  will  be  capable 
of  snuffing  out  any  threat  agalivst  the  Just 
and  enduring  peace  for  which  the  entire 
world  yearns. 


Ceiling  Prices  on  L".dershirt> 


EXTENSION  OF  H IM  A ;  KS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or    Nf   A      V      rK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrATIVES 

Tucsdau.  October  30.  1945 

M:  Kr  XP.N'EY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leavf  ■  \  end  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  desire  to  include  therein  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  October  10,  concerning  the  sale  of 
imported  undershi  '  I  especially  refer 
to  the  statement  m^dt  by  the  president 
of  the  Underwear  Institute  that  if  the 
Offlre  of  Price  Administration  would 
grant  a  ceilin!^  which  would  permit  a 
small  profi!  .\:i;i:..  i::  mills  could  sell 
the  .«ame  or  a  better  shirt  at  retail  for 
$5  cenls. 

I  am  mformcd  that  on  D:cember  6. 
1944.  the  armed  forces  ordered  65.000. COO 
lightweipht  under.shirts.  Mills  had  to 
produce  these  shirts  at  a  loss  and  did  so 
as  a  patriotic  service  when  the  armed 
forces  made  a  direct  appeal  for  them. 
The  mills  took  the  los>  ;.i  l*  r  than  have 
servicemen  wait  until  liuy  had  had  a 
chance  to  induce  OPA  to  change  the  ceil- 
ing prices. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  llu  U'^icc  (1  P  .      A.i^ 

ministration    to    encourage    ;  :   d  .ction 

.:..;  prc\cnt  inflation.    It  is  do,:;    :.-  ;;;;r 

Aiiiu  It   keepv>>  ceiling  prices  i. :.   Ann:- 

can  production  so  low  that  mills  cannot 
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p.i'.'i^p*  n.auufaclutiii  ai  Uiiiiui'   double 
the  price. 

Th<'  .irtlcle  follow  ■ 

l.sutK>;iiRT  Sai-E  Stiu-1    W.-.a-.h    M    I.  ;'.\      I.".- 
PORT  Is  SNAIPED  t'P  AT  98  Cknts.  TwicK  Do- 
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department  store,  became  one  of  the  fastest 
sellers  of  the  day.  New  Yorkers  who  were  able 
to  get  a  few  of  the  garments  consldenKi  them- 
selves lucky  In  view  of  the  current  shortage 
of  low  and  medium-priced  underwear. 

Tlie  Nation's  underwear  manufacturers  said 
yesterday  that  they  could  have  made  shirts 
of  equal  or  better  quality  to  retail  at  55  cents, 
but  were  blocked  by  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration. 

The  Underwear  Institute,  charging;  the  OPA 
wUh  dlficrimlnatlng  against  home  Industries, 
said  that  unless  there  was  an  early  revision 
of  price  ceilings  on  domestic  goods  the  men 
of  America  would  have  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  Imported  products  or  go  without  under- 
wear by  next  cprlng.  Women  and  children 
will  be  in  the  same  fix,  according  no  Roy  A. 
Cheney,  president  of  the  Industry  organlza- 
tlcn. 

rORTY-NINE-CINT    RrTAIL    CEILING 

Tlie  retail  celling  on  domestic  undershirts 
comparable  to  the  £8-cent  importations  Is  49 
cents  In  most  cases,  said  Mr.  Cheney.  Rather 
than  Icse  money  making  shirts  to  retail  at 
that  price,  most  of  the  mills  are  not  making 
any.  he  reported,  Mr.  Chc»ey  said  a  55-cent 
retail  price  would  permit  a  profit  to  manu- 
facturer and  retailer. 

•'Dut  the  OPA  holds  us  to  cur  prices  based 
on  costs  In  the  fall  of  1941."  asserted  Mr. 
Cheney.  "Since  then  our  material  costs  have 
gone  up  38  percent  and  our  labor  costs  45 
percent." 

Mr.  Cheney  pointed  out  that  the  higher 
retail  price  for  imported  farmenta  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  OPA.  Officials  of  the  regional 
OPA  headquarters  In  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing were  reluctant  to  dlsctiss  Import  ceilings, 
saying  legal  prices  on  goods  from  abroad  were 
fixed  in  Washington.  They  admitted,  though, 
that  Imported  commodities  ml^ht  have  high- 
er ceilings  than  domestic  goods  of  the  same 
quality. 

The  discrepancy,  according  to  the  OPA,  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  It  can  control  manu- 
facturers' prices  In  this  country  but  has  no 
authority  over  foreign  factories.  As  a  result 
when  It  comes  to  fixing  sales  prices  on  Im- 
ported items,  the  national  OPA  takes  the  cost 
to  the  Importer  of  bringing  the  goods  here 
and  permits  a  mark-up  over  the  "landed 
cost." 

An  OPA  spokesman  said  that  a  domestic 
manufacturer  could  file  with  the  national 
office  an  application  for  a  celllng-prlce  ad- 
justment If  he  found  himself  In  a  squeeze 
uf  rising  production  costs. 

NOT   AN    EXCEPTIONAL   CASK 

The  18.000  cotton  undershirts  were  not  an 
exceptional  case  of  discrimination  against 
United  States  mills.  Mr.  Cheney  declared. 
He  said  that  as  shipping  becomes  easier,  im- 
ports of  men's,  women's,  and  children's  gar- 
ments from  South  America  are  Increasing, 
and  that  prices  are  generally  higher  than  If 
the  garments  were  made  here.  He  said  other 
New  York  stores  are  receiving  shipments 
from  time  to  time. 

Warning  of  the  underwear  crisis  expected 
by  spring.  Mr.  Cheney  said  September  and 
O:tot>er  were  the  months  in  which  Jobbers 
usually  bought  from  the  mills  for  the  spring 
trade,  tut  that  most  Jobbers  were  getting 
nothing  at  present. 

A  survey  among  36  prlrK:lpal  Jobbers  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  disclosed  to  the  Under- 
wear Institute  that  23  were  finding  It  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  stock  at  present  and 
10  were  getting  from  2  percent  to  20  percent 
of  their  normal  amount. 

A  separate  poll  of  underwear  manufacture 
ers.  said  Mr.  Cheney,  disclosed  many  In- 
stances of  lightweight  goods  being  produced 
at  a  loss.  H-  la  sampling  of  17  of  the 
largest  mil;.-,  t  .j;ht  reports  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  unprofitable  Items,  reductions  of 
as  much  as  "70  percent  in  lines  of  spring  goods, 
and  predictions  of  employment  reductions 


within  the  next  week  or  two  by  several  plant* 
and  the  shi|t-down  of  one  mill. 

Earle  E  )West.  secretary  of  the  Institute, 
said  that  while  cotton  yarns  were  still  scarce 
the  yarn  simply  was  improving  since  the  war 
ended,  Hai  said  that  the  legitimate  manu- 
facturers ciuld  use  all  the  yarn  available  if 
they  could]  produce  goods  at  a  reasonable 
profit. 


Doalt  Go  the  Way  of  the  Mob 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON 


or 


.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 


or  FENNSYl  VANIA 

IN  THE  kOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tmaday,  October  30.  1945 

Mr.  SNYDER,  Mr,  Speaker.  In  the 
unanimoup-consent  request  to  extend  my 
remarks,  t  here  include  the  fine  thought- 
provoklngi  address  delivered  by  Postmas- 
ter G?ner61  Robert  E,  Hannegan  before 
the  FBI  I^ational  Academy  at  the  grad- 
uating exercises  of  the  thirtieth  session, 
held  Octojber  26  in  the  D2partment  of 
Justice  auditorium: 

When  M^.  Hoover  invited  me  to  speak  to 
you  on  tHis  occasion.  I  asked  him  what 
tubject.  in  his  opinion,  would  Interest  you 
most.  Hcpnswered  that  as  a  rule  the  speak- 
ers at  the^  graduation  exercises  of  the  FBI 
National  Academy  take  up  some  phase  of 
law  enforcement,  local  or  national. 

Well,  rlgjht  at  the  start  I  am  going  to  break 
that  rule,  i  I  am  going  to  talk  for  a  little 
bit  about  i   Edgar  Hoover. 

Not  that  he  needs  any  Introduction  to  yoti, 
or  to  Americans  anywhere.  I  once  heard 
Francis  Biddle,  the  former  Attorney  General, 
tell  a  stoify  on  himself  which  proves  that 
Mr.  Hoovei  Is  not  exactly  unknown  here. 

In  1941,  many  war-emergency  measures 
were  In  force.  To  get  Into  an  office  In  the 
Department  of  Justice  after  6  o'clock,  a  per- 
son had  t<^  show  a  pass  to  the  guard  at  the 
door.  On^  evening  shortly  after  his  ap- 
pointment as  Attorney  General,  Biddle 
wanted  tcJ  get  In  to  finish  up  some  work. 
The  guarg  asked  to  see  his  pass.  Biddle 
couldn't  and  It.  The  guard  therefore  re- 
fused to  lit  him  In.  "I  suppose  you  don't 
know  whcj  I  am,"  Biddle  said.  The  guard 
admitted  his  Ignorance.  "I'm  Francis  Bid- 
dle." Whireupon  the  guard  replied:  "That's 
O.  K.  with  me.  But  you  can't  get  in  hero 
without  a 'pass.  I  don't  give  a  damn  If  you 
were  J.  Edgar  Hoover." 

In  ray  opinion  the  FBI,  In  the  5  years 
past,  has  made  the  greatest  achievement  In 
preserving  Internal  security  In  time  of  war 
that  has  (  ver  beon  made  In  the  history  of 
the  United  States,  And  the  man  who  led 
America  \o  that  achievement  Is  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,     ] 

You  are  going  back  to  your  respective  com- 
munities, brepared  to  do  all  you  can  to  Im- 
prove thejquallty  of  law  enforcement.  And 
here.  In  t|ie  record  that  Is  before  us  from 
December  7,  1941,  to  August  14  of  1945,  we 
have  a  brillant  performance  in  law  enforce- 
ment, a  tixtbook  of  action  upon  which  we 
may  well  iraw  for  guidance  whether  In  time 
of  war  or  jpeace. 

During  ihe  period  when  danger  was  abroad 
In  the  wdrld.  America  was  held  safe  from 
danger  at  hiome.  The  spy.  the  saboteur,  the 
enemy  propaganda  stooge,  all  the  members  of 
that  slnlsicr  institution  known  as  the  fifth 
column,  viere  here  In  force,  and  still  others 
were  on  tqelr  way  over.  They  were  confident 
that  they,  could  pursue  the  same  methods 
here  thatj  had  been  so  effective  In  other 
countries. 
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But  In  America  these  methods  did  not 
work.  It  would  not  be  quite  accurate  to  say 
that  enemy  dynamiters  and  arsonists  found 
It  hard  going — they  never  eren  got  started! 
In  all  of  World  War  II  there  was  noi,  a  single 
Instance  of  a  successful  operation  by  enemy- 
directed  sabotetirs! 

It  seems  tiiat  the  climate  In  America  dis- 
agreed With  them.  For  their  purposes  there 
was  too  much  light  over  here,  and  also  too 
much  heat.  In  fact  it  disagreed  with  them 
so  violently  that  some  half  a  dozer  of  them 
were  shocked  to  death. 

It  was  the  FBI.  an  alert  FBI,  an  Fill  trained 
and  developed  and  guided  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
which  created  and  maintained  that  un- 
healthy climate  for  the  Internal  enemies  of 
our  country. 

Eut  that  vas  only  part  of  the  Jot.  To  me. 
the  brightest  spot  In  this  record  of  Internal 
security  lies  In  a  still  greater  achievement — 
the  fact  that  America,  In  combating  all  the 
elaborate  machinery  which  the  Axis  powers 
had  set  up  for  espionage  and  sabotage.  In 
disabling  that  machine  and  rendering  It 
harmless.  America  remained  true  1o  herself. 
Through  It  all.  this  country  played  her 
destined  role  of  a  rtemocrncy  faithful  to 
democratic  Ideals.  Fighting  for  hn  very  life, 
she  clung  to  the  democratic  methxl  of  en- 
forcing her  low. 

In  the  matter  of  democratic  law  enforce- 
ment we  hrve  been  moving  forwnrd  through 
the  years.  For  the  measure  of  that  improve- 
ment, we  need  only  look  back  Into  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  times.  Some  of  yea  remem- 
ber what  hnpprned  In  World  War  1. 

We  had  no  FBI  then  as  we  know  It  now. 
We  had  a  Bureau  of  Investigation —with  no 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  In  It — and  we  had  21  other 
Government  agencies  authorized  to  handle 
matters  of  Internal  security. 

But  spy  hunting  wa;  not  the  exclusive 
business  of  those  Government  agencies.  The 
public  took  It  over.  The  grocery  store,  the 
barber  shop,  the  street  corner — these  became 
the  legal  game  reserves  of  the  anateur  spy 
hunter  In  World  War  I.  Neighbor  gossiped 
about  neighbor.  Privately  sponssred  "na- 
tional security"  organizations.  80-<alled,  ran 
full-page  advertisements  In  the  n?wspapers, 
inviting  the  public  to  track  down  German 
secret  agents  by  becoming  membsrs  of  the 
organization — at  $1  a  head. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  that  thousands  of 
Innocent  persons  suffered.  Families  made  up 
of  loyal,  patriotic  American  citizens  were 
held  suspect  because  they  happened  to  have 
German-sounding  names,  and  on  tliat  ground 
alone.  Maiiv  were  persecuted  for  that  rea- 
son alone.  We  were  interested  In  saving  the 
world  for  democracy',  but  we  were  ne"lecting 
to  try  It  out  at  home. 

Now,  how  about  World  War  11?  As  you 
an  know,  the  American  people  did  not  refveat 
that  performance.  Throughout  the  conflict 
we  have  been  remarkably  free  of  persecutions. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  record  of  these 
two  wars,  we  see  a  remarkable  contrast,  one 
that  should  gratify  every  American  and  make 
him  feel  proud  of  his  country,  proud  of  his 
OoTerraent.  and  proud  of  its  firm  and  gallant 
adherence  to  that  same  democratic  principle 
which  It  holds  out  to  a  groping  world  today. 

I  know  you  share  this  pride  with  me.  And 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me.  too,  that  a 
major  part  of  the  credit  belongs  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  I  know  thu.  because  I  happen  to 
know  that  there  were  powerful  pressures  to 
make  him  abandon  the  clear-cut  policy  which 
he  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  emer- 
gency. 

That  policy,  you  know,  was  to  discourage 
amateur  spy-hunting.  It  was  to  take  a 
atrong  stand,  right  at  the  beginning,  against 
Tlgllantlsm  and  mob  action.  Again  and 
•gain  Director  Hoover  told  the  public.  "If 
you  suspect  anytlilng  or  anyt>ody  in  this  war, 
t«U  the  FBI.  Don't  tell  your  neighbors. 
Don't  take  the  Job  of  saving  America  into 
your  own  hands.  Don't  Join  witch-bunts. 
Don't  go  the  way  of  the  mob. " 


In  Europe  the  mcb  had  served  as  the  most 
useful  tool  of  fascism.  We  didn't  want  that 
to  happen  here.  But  while  fasct!»m  wns  still 
on  the  march  and  going  strong,  there  were 
some  people  with  those  leanings,  some  who 
were  susceptible  to  that  disease.  In  every 
country.  And  we  had  them  in  America. 
.We  had  some  who  wanted  to  set  aside  due 
process  of  law  and  who  wrapped  up  their 
sinister  purpose  In  the  drapery  of  patriotism 

Against  these  efforu  at  sabotage — and  let 
me  remUid  you  that  It  was  a  kind  of  sabotage 
more  deadly  than  blast  and  flame — America 
was  held  safe.  And  I  therefore  take  this  oc- 
casion to  express  the  gra'.ltude  that  I,  as  an 
American  cltlaen.  feel  towaru  the  one  man 
who  had  so  very  much  to  do  with  preserving 
us  from  that  danger  at  home— J,  Edgar 
Hoover. 

That  kind  of  sabotage,  however,  does  not 
end  with  the  siu-render  of  our  enemies  lu 
war.  There  were  attempts,  many  years  t>e- 
fore  December  7.  1941,  to  scuttle  democracy 
In  America,  and  Uiere  will  be  attempu  to 
do  so  many  years  after  August  14.  1945. 

Because  the  majority  of  these  attempu  In- 
volve no  criminality  vmder  the  law.  and  be- 
cause It  Is  natural  tliat  our  people  should 
now  relax  from  their  wartime  alertness,  they 
are  even  more  difficult  to  deal  with  In  time 
cf  peace.  And  for  that  very  reason  they  are 
more  dangerous. 

You  are  officers  of  the  law.  whoee  Job  la 
enforcement,  or  the  supervision  aiid  direc- 
tion of  others  engaged  In  enforcement. 
When   a   crime    Is   coi  !    you    or    your 

men  go  after  the  lellou  ^mmltted  it. 

But  the  whole  framework  In  which  you 
operate  rests  on  the  (>rlnclple  erf  Jvistlce  as 
the  meane  of  protecting  a  law-abiding 
society. 

Society  punishes  criminals — and  engages 
you  to  go  out  and  catch  them — not  because 
men  want  revenge,  or  because  by  putting  the 
criminal  In  Jail  we  believe  we  can  educate 
him.  or  because  prison  lat>or  can  makes  f>hoe;i 
cheaply. 

No;  tlie  reason  society  .=ends  you  out  to 
arrest  a  thief  or  a  murderer  Is  to  protect 
itself.  You  catch  your  man.  he  is  tried,  and 
If  he  Is  found  guilty  he  Is  punished.  The 
justice  done  to  the  man  Is  his  punishment. 
But  the  Justice  done  to  society  is  the  force 
of  example  which  will  prevent  a  doeen  or  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  other  men  from 
repeating  the  crime  for  which  one  man  has 
been  punished. 

What  Interests  society,  then,  is  not  pri- 
marily the  apprehension  and  punishment  of 
the  criminal.  That  Is  only  the  means  to  an 
end.  The  end  Is  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
humanity. 

Now,  the  machinery  of  law  enforcement 
Is  not  like  the  machinery  In  a  factory  that 
turns  out  automobiles  or  refrigerators  or 
prefabricated  bouses.  It  is  a  human  ma- 
chine, working  with  the  materials  of  hu- 
manity. There  are  no  prefabricated  crooks. 
Murderers  do  not  emerge  full-grown,  gun  In 
hand,  from  a  factoiy  assembly  line.  And  a 
person  who  works  at  this  human  machine 
of  law  enforcement  docs  not  stand  at  one  cor- 
ner of  It  and  perform  a  single  operation  over 
and  over,  through  an  8- hour  day.  as  the 
fellow  who  works  with  a  wrench  lu  a  mass- 
production  plant. 

No;  the  man  who  works  at  law  enforce- 
ment has  got  to  understand  not  only  the 
process,  not  only  the  mechanlca.  but  the 
principles  that  underlie  that  machine.  Its 
reason  for  being.  Its  place  In  the  community 
and  m  the  world.  He  has  to  know  his  raw 
material,  what  it  consuu  of.  where  It  comes 
from,  what  creates  It. 

As  public  servanU  In  this  field,  therefore, 
your  interest  extends  far  beyond  Uie  appre- 
hension of  the  criminal.  It  reaches  into 
crime  prevention  to  the  building  of  good 
cltlaensbtp,  ta  the  elimination  of  Influences 
in  your  community  und  your  country  that 
breed  crimes  and  bud  citizenship. 


Al'iif;] 


To  do  that  klr.d  of  work  well,  yott  have  to 
know  why  crimlnal5  act  as  they  do.  what 
brings  on  crime.  Sometimes  thoee  influ- 
ences are  wholly  personal  or  pathologlral. 
Sometimes  they  exist  in  the  broader  fields 
of  sociology  or  fv  or   they 

may   be,  you   wa:  m.   and 

where\'er  you  can  you  want  to  correct  them. 
Therefore,  you  are  as  deeply  IntereetMl  in 
p\'ents  which  may  involve  no  crtmlnallty 
themselves,  but  which  lead  up  to  crime,  as 
you  are  in  the  end  result 

There  have  been  recently,  for  ea 
some  very  disquieting  outbreaks  amonc 
youth,  thoae  who  will  follow  us  Into  the 
voting  cltlaenry  of  Ameiica.  Doutotlr««  you 
have  read  In  the  newepapers  over  recent 
weeks  at>out  school  strikes  and  threats  of 
strikes  over  race  Issues.  They  have  followed 
other  flare-ups  cf  mob  action  f-.  f  to 

time    In    recent    years,   directed  re- 

llgkNtt  minorities.  Only  last  act  k  tlie 
newspapers  carried  the  story  that  the  Ku 
Khtx  Klan  was  once  more  burning  lu  fiery 
croesee — after  lying  low  thixiugh  our  war 
with  fascism. 

Now,  It  Is  true  that  we  have  not  had  very 
many  occurrences  of  that  kind,    Thev  have 
t>een  scattered,  sporadic.    But  thev  sr- 
tonis.    They  are  danger  signs     I  do  n 
the  •peclallst  in  crime  prevr;  i 

to  overlmik  them,  or  the  ui  r       '        ;  - 

tlons  that  bring  them  on,  any  more  than  the 
specialist  In  medicine  csn  affi»rd  to  over- 
look the  sympton\s  of  disease  in  his  pa- 
tients, or  the  pTibllc  health  expert  ean  aflortl 
to  irnnre  the  danger  tlgnals  of  cptdeBlc  In 
1;'  ■      unltv 

i  .iibreaks  of  race  and  rellglotts  hs- 

tred  in  thv  Fchools  and  among  those  of  school 
age  have  taken  place  In  rimes  whea  Juvenile 
delinquency  bas  been  In  an  uptrend.  The 
Nation  wsB  shocked  to  leai.i.  from  ycur  own 
FBI  reports,  that  last  year  40  percent  of  the 
crimes  figainst  property  in  this  coutitrj-  were 
committed  by  persons  under  21.  That  means 
that  oi  t  of  110,000  known  crimes,  our  young- 
sters committed  44.000.  It  means  that  one 
Girt  of  five  thieves  and  arsonists  and  vandals 
Is  under  voting  age. 

The  tBl  found  that  IT-jrear-old  boys  and 
18-year-old  girls  committed  more  crimes 
during  the  war  yeai-s  than  any  other  age 
groups.  Crime  among  your.g  girls  mure  than 
doubled,  and  in  the  overcrowded  centers  of 
war  industry  and  military  camps  the  num- 
bers of  tlieee  young  victims  of  our  times 
were  Increased  three-  and  four-fold. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  burden  you  with 
any  more  statistics.  But  I  th  nk  We  should 
take  these  figures  seriously.  They  are  more 
than  cold  percentages  tind  totals  that  stat- 
isticians can  Juggle  ar<.und  and  arraAge  In 
neat  tables.  Tliey  are  stark  tragedy,  tbe 
blighting  of  personal  lives  and  the  damaging 
of  our  whole  body  politic.  They  sre  liabili- 
ties on  the  future  of  America.  And  they  ciy 
aloud  to  us  to  do  something  abrnt  It. 

Juvenile  delinquency  has  alWH>*  been  an 
aooompaniment  of  war.  and  of  t  <l 

displacements    of    wartimes.  < 

however,  pass  off  the  signlficanre  ot  these 
trends  and  these  figures  merely  bjr  pointing 
out  that  the  war  is  over  now. 

War  does  disrupt  the  lives  of  eur  yoting 
people  and  It  does  divert  many  of  them  into 
dangerotia  paths.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  end  of  war  automatically  Ktrslght^ma 
them  out  again  and  takes  care  ' 
bles.     Far  from  It.     I  l>ellcve  t:  >  f 

transition  Is  in  certain  ways  more  dangerous 
to  the  emotional  balance  and  the  level-head- 
ed thinking  of  our  boys  and  glrla  than  war 
luelf .  Many  things  are  happening  now  that 
will  try  the  stamina  of  these  youngsters, 
and  that  will  also  t  own  ability  and 

our  wtllingneea  to  1.  m. 

But  we  must  prove  ourselves  able  and 
willing  to  help  them  or  take  the  conse- 
quences. Sometimes,  you  know,  wr  don't  see 
those  consequences  right  awny.  BometiRtes 
there  is  no  visible  aifn-*-not  until  a  new  wave 


A\:\'.n 
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of  crime  hits  vs  uid  we  find  ourselves  won- 
dering what  cculd  have  caused  the  youth  of 
our  country  to  do  such  things.  Sometimes 
we  hear  nothing  about  It  until  the  Fascist 
philosophy  of  race  and  religious  hatred 
breaks  out  where  we  least  expect  It — in  our 
•cbods — and  we  are  sliocked  and  bewildered 
and  we  wonder  what  these  misguided  young- 
sters could  have  been  thinking  about  while 
their  older  brothers  were  overseas,  fighting 
and  dying  to  keep  that  same  pMlosophy  from 
being  brought  over  here  and  forced  upon  us. 
Make  no  mistake — that  can  still  happen 
here  We  were  once  troubled,  you  may  re- 
call, by  the  prospect  of  winning  the  war  and 
losing  the  peace.  Our  Government  and  the 
govcrnmenu  of  other  nations  have  been 
making  herculean  efforts  to  find  the  way  to 
pence,  and  I  believe  they  will  succeed. 

But  we  Americans  want  to  br  at  peace  not 
only  with  the  outside  world,  but  also  with 
our  own  consciences  and  cur  own  souls.  Un- 
1«M  we  are  vigilant  here  at  home,  unless  we 
are  awake  to  the  trials  that  beset  our  own 
people,  and  especially  that  generation  which 
Is  to  follow  us  In  accepting  the  leadership 
of  the  world.  1  aay  that  we  can  win  the  war 
and  win  the  peace  and  still  lose  that  which 
we  fought  for;  we  can  still  emerge  with  an 
empty  vlciory;  we  can  still  bear  on  our  con- 
aclencea.  the  unfulfilled  obllsatlon  to  our 
liarolc  dead. 

What  ar»  we  to  do  then,  to  safeguard  our 
yoir         \v  can  you  clBeera  of  law 

m  what  projecu  can  you 

under  t 

In  n  n  have  been  Instructed 

In  thr  <>  FBI      The  FBI  la  a 

nx'  It  baa  been  b<''''   *•' 

nr  ';«ttc  1— cy.  ad 

.  rrtiic  proredute  In 
1  need  not  |o  ovi 
I.  but  of  rviur:«e  this  prlM^te  i« 
^nt  No  1  In  vv'vir  v^wn  coouiauntty  j 

It  is  here  m  Waahlngton. 

But  there  art>  other  poUclee.  other  projects. 
tfeyOBd  the  curriculum  here,  which  in  these 
tiMii  are  dUecUy  related  to  your  y^h 

Pint,  wtthtn  your  reapecUve  eommunuiee. 
you  wttl  have  to  face  the  reality  that  peace  in 
the  wnrid  doe«  not  mean  peace  In  the  police 
department,  and  you  will  have  to  convince 
the  citizens  of  ycur  community,  the  paients 
and  householders  and  businessmen,  of  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  police  force 
both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

The  end  of  war  has  brought  broad  general 
pressure  for  retrenchment  of  government  ex- 
penditures. You  will  have  to  show  your  com- 
muiiitles  why  this  retrenchment,  nec?ssary 
thciich  It  m.-.y  be  In  many  branch?s  of  public 
■er\'ice.  is  not  Justified  in  jour  branch  of 
government. 

Both  In  numbers  of  police  officers  employed 
and  in  salaries  paid,  we  are  now  down  to  in- 
adequate levels  throughout  the  country. 
Through  the  war  years  there  has  been  a 
steady  drop  In  police  personnel,  and  I  was 
dlsi.ppolnted  to  see  that  this  trend  has  car- 
ried over  into  1945.  As  of  April  30  of  this 
year,  the  total  stood  8  2  percent  below  1942. 

Salaries  have  not  been  kept  In  line  with 
the  Increased  cost  of  living,  and  as  a  result, 
even  when  thg  manpower  shortage  is  ended  it 
win  not  be  easy  for  you  to  attract  as  high  a 
caliber  of  personnel  as  you  would  like.  You 
should  con3:dcr  It  a  part  of  your  duty  to  fight 
and  fight  hard  for  a  budget  that  means 
grade  A  people  to  do  a  grade  A  Job. 

In  tackling  the  problem  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, ycur  Interests  will  have  to  go  far  be- 
yond the  traditional  limits  of  law  enforc^- 
meni.  You  will  have  to  keep  yourselves  In- 
formed on  the  broad  social  and  economic  pic- 
ture In  the  world  of  today. 

If  the  police  personnel  of  these  times  are 
to  do  the  whole  job  that  society  assigns  to 
them,  they  must  know  these  world  events 
and  th?se  changes  In  world  trends,  liecause 
such   events  and   trends   are  translated   di- 


rectly Into  happenings  in  their  home  com- 
munities, no  matter  how  small  they  may  be 
or  how  distant  from  the  main  stream  of  our 
national  and  International  life.  Tlie  world 
is  a  smaller  place  now.  And  just  as  it  takes 
less  time  for  a  person  to  travel  from  one 
country  to  another.  It  also  takes  less  time 
for  a  habit  of  thinking  to  cross  the  ocean,  or 
an  Influence  en  character,  or  a  way  of  life. 

Finally,  there  are  the  new  recreation  and 
chlld-care  projects  that  have  sprung  up  in 
your  communities,  projects  that  Government 
agencies  and  public-spirited  citizens  under- 
took when  they  saw  the  sad  toll  that  war 
was  taking  in  the  character  development  of 
our  children,  and  when  they  resolved  to 
counteract  it  in  every  way  they  could.  There 
are  the  high-school  canteens,  the  various  rec- 
reation units,  the  chlld-care  centers,  which 
were  created  to  fight  the  spread  of  juvenile 
delinquency. 

These,  too,  are  facing  the  pressure  of  post- 
war retrenchment.  You  will  hear  It  said 
that,  now  the  war  Is  ever,  there  Is  no  reason 
to  keep  them  up,  to  spend  the  money  neces- 
sary to  maintain  them. 

But  I  urge  you  to  keep  those  Institutions 
going.  Point  out  to  the  people  of  your  town 
or  your  city  that  to  close  them  now  Is  no 
saving — not  even  In  dollars  and  cenu,  and 
certainly  not  In  the  far  more  prrcious  cur- 
rency of  our  human  resources.  For  If  those 
places  where  btiys  and  glrU  could  get  whole- 
some euteruinment  were  needed  during  the 
past  4  yean,  they  are  needed  more  than  ever 
now. 

We  have  entered,  here  in  America,  a  new 

and  wonderful  ai^e     But  It  la  aUo  a  danger- 

otHi  age.    If  thd  criminal  mind  ever  again 

i  rtae  to  a  ruUng  aUtua  aa  1%  did  In 

>        Cf^imany.  the  toata  that  ecteaea  haa 

.\  the  hnnds  of  men  wlU  enable 

..,•  «^ii!VM~^«  to  deatrv^y  all  clvUlird  life  on 

.  ;\rih.    And  you  men  who  ha\-«  »t\»dird  the 

subject  luaow  ttkat  big  Crimea  grow  out  of 

Uttle  onea. 

Ifr.  Hoover  has  warned  tu  of  the  danger 
th«t  lies  ahead  of  us  here  at  home  if  the 
tide  of  crime  la  not  checked.  To  that  timely 
warning.  I  want  to  add  that  unless  America 
sets  the  example  that  is  needed  In  the  world 
totlay,  the  danger  will  not  be  confined  here 
at  home. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  it  was  crime  that 
we  had  to  suppress  In  winning  World  War 
n — the  greatest  and  most  hideous  crime  In 
the  history  of  mankind.  The  governments 
that  we  had  to  defeat  were  not  made  up  of 
statesmen  who  were  simply  fighting  for  an 
ideal  that  differed  from  otir  own.  No;  they 
were  thugs,  a  gang  of  thieves  and  murderers: 
and  by  their  every  action,  before  their  sur- 
render and  after,  they  themselves  have 
proved  it.  They  have  shown  none  of  the 
attributes  of  statesmen  who  have  been  bested 
in  the  field  of'  honor.  The  leaders  of  the 
aggression  that  set  off  World  War  II  were 
actirg  the  part  of  criminals  from  the  out- 
set, and  they  stand  properly  indicted  as 
criminals  today. 

We  want  no  more  of  their  breed.  W.th 
atomic  power  now  a  reality,  we  do  not  have 
living  space  anywhere  on  this  earth  for  those 
who  would  attempt  the  crime  of  using  it 
In  an  aggression  on  their  fellow-man. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  these  criminals 
of  World  War  II  b3gan  their  career  of  crime 
.at  home.  They  started  it  with  the  perse- 
cution of  racial  and  religious  minorities. 
They  developed  it  in  book  burnings.  In  con- 
fiscations, in  the  suppression  of  their  own 
people,  and  from  there  they  carried  their 
crime  abroad. 

We  are  determined  that  no  such  careers 
will  find  their  starting  point  here.  And  we 
look  to  you,  the  ofiicers  of  the  law  in  America, 
to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not. 

To  the  boys  and  girls  of  your  home  town, 
wherever  it  may  be,  the  uniformed  man  serv- 
ing under  you  is  something  more  than  just 
the  policeman  on  the  block. 


In  their  world  that  man  is  law,  he  Is  Jus- 
tlce,  he  i$  order,  he  L  the  integrity  of  demo- 
cratic society.  He  l£  most  of  the  things  that 
the  civic  Authority  of  a  self -governing  people 
means  In, the  lives  of  those  boys  and  girls. 

Now.  tiat  is  a  pretty  large  order.  It  puts 
a  heavy  responsibility  on  his  shoulders. 
Nevertheless.  In  practice  that  Is  the  way  it 
works  oilt.  If  the  officer  of  the  law  carries 
himself  froperly,  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
neighborpood  respond  with  respect  for  the 
law.  If  he  Is  fair  with  them  they  reect 
not  only  to  him  as  an  Individual,  but  to  the 
whole  concept  of  justice  In  a  democracy.  If 
he  is  dependable,  they  trtist  not  only  him 
but  the  fcclety  that  gives  him  his  authority. 

If  he  fblls  In  any  of  these,  his  failure  will 
likewise  be  reflected. 

The  respect  and  trtiat  that  children  place 
In  the  pelice — most  children  in  most  neigh- 
borhoods— is  pretty  good  evidence.  I  think, 
of  a  Job  well  done.  You  don't  get  that  re- 
spect anC  that  trust  from  youth,  unless  you 
deserve  It — whether  you  wear  brass  buttons 
or  not.    i 

But  n4  matter  how  well  the  task  of  law 
enforcement  is  done,  there  is  always  room 
for  lurtier  achievement,  and  there  are  al- 
ways danger  spots  that  need  attention.  You 
have  beep  given  here  in  Washington  the  finest 
training  that  any  chief  of  any  police  force 
could  gdt  anywhere  In  the  world.  I  know 
that  no  matter  how  high  your  standards 
have  be^jA  in  your  reapective  communities. 
as  the  result  of  thU  training  you  will  find 
ways  of  raising  them  higher  stUl. 

In  yoi  r  work  that  Is  alwayt  possible  and 
always  :  gaportant.  For  yours  la  a  steward* 
ship  on  ahleb  the  future  ol  our  children— 
and  thU  maaaa  the  future  of  America— de* 
pends,  rhat  la  the  meaaure  ot  your  Job, 
May  th<  hand  of  Qod  guide  you.  may  He 
be  with  you  alwayt  In  your  r«aolv«  to  do  4t 
well. 


Tke  AtMnk  Bomb 

EjCTENSION  OP  REMARK3 
or 

HON.  MELYIN  PRICE 


OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  Tl^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

^uesday,  October  30,  1945 

Mr.  I'RICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record^  I  include  a  letter  that  I  have 
receive^l  from  a  senior  high  school  stu- 
dent. Miss  Georgia  M.  Goepfert,  who  re- 
sides in  my  congressional  district,  re- 
garding the  atomic  bomb: 

DEARjSra:  I  am  a  senior  in  high  school. 
Througli  my  civics  class  I  have  become  deeply 
interested  in  governmental  affairs  and  hope 
I  might  take  a  big  part  in  them  some  day. 
But  for  the  time  being  you  are  my  Repre- 
sentatit  e  and  now  I  realize  ycu  depend  upon 
the  pe<ple,  whom  you  represent,  to  know 
what  a<  tlons  to  make. 

I  wan  t  to  express  the  thoughts  of  my  civics 
class  oil  the  atomic  bomb.  The  majority 
of  us  a  ^ee  that  Russia  should  be  let  know 
of  the  <?ecrets  of  the  bomb.  One  student 
EuggC'Stjd  that  scientists  of  the  Big  Five  form 
a  coinn;  ission  and  make  laws  concerning  the 
atomic  bomb.  They  could  forbid  its  use  in 
war  as  was  the  use  of  poison  gas.  I  think 
Mr.  Trijman  suggested  this. 

Ther*  are  two  outstanding  reasons  why  we 
should  Qct  Russia  know.  First,  her  scientists 
will  w<|rk  contlnuDUsly  until  they  discover 
the  deiails,  which  is  predicted  to  happen 
soon.  Besides  our  scientists  can  work  harder 
to  fine  a  way  in  which  to  counteract  the 
effects  3f  the  t>cmb. 
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The  second  point  is- Russia  would  have 
more  faith  in  us.  If  Russia  would  have  dis- 
covered the  tximb  first  and  given  the  United 
States  the  formulas  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try would  trust  Russia,  have  faith  In  her.  and 
not  act  so  stubbornly  to  her.  So  dont  you 
think  if  this  story  would  be  vice  ver^a.  It 
would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  world? 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  opinions  might 
help  you  in  deciding  the  answer  that  is  so 
hard  to  solve. 

Respectfully, 

GEOSGIA  M.  GOEI'i  EST. 

Bellcvilxz,  III. 


Speech  of  Rear  Kim.  George  F.  Hussey 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO.  JR. 

or   MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucsdav.  October  30.  1945 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcomd.  I  include  the  (oUowing  speech 
by  Rear  Adm  r;  -  ;;e  P.  Hussey.  United 
Stat«8  Navy,  c  Buieau  of  Ordnance. 

Navy  Deparunrnt.  in  Baltimore.  Md. 
October  27.  1945; 

It  to  a  privilege  %o  be  Iwre  tn  ■aWaww  on 
this  ftrsi  Navy  Day  after  victory.  It  ts  first 
N  peraona)  prtvUege  because  my  own  eonaec> 
tloa  with  the  Navy  League  foee  baiife  %•  aay 
blgb-aclMol  dava  la  MaMoehuaetU.  1  think 
|iMbe|»  oue  ivf  the  laHiail  UtflxieBoea  toward 
my  Navy  aareer  waa  an  addrea:  UMtac 
atapieeo  of  the  Navy  League  made  by 
Ad».  "Plghtlag  Bob**  Seans  shortly  after  he 
retired  dxtrlbfr  tbe  crulee  of  tbe  Beet  around 
the  world  Next,  u  to  a  privilege  to  be  in 
Maryland  asaln  berauae.  as  was  brought  haaaa 
•o  forccfxilly  during  the  celebration  oC  the 
Mbval  Acadeny  centennial  a  few  daya  ago. 
MaiylaMI  baa  for  100  years  tieen  the  cradle 
of  naval  oacera.  R  U  not  the  sligMaat  <I18> 
paragenuit  ot  the  brave  and  loyal  Seaerre 
oAcers  who  made  up  95  percent  of  our  com- 
XBiasloned  peraonn^  during  the  war  to  say 
that  Without  the  Regular  oOcers  trained  at 
the  Naval  Academy  In  Annapolis  the  Reeereta 
could  not  h.^ve  done  their  Job.  nor  could  the 
5  percent  have  carried  on  without  the  95. 
neither  could  do  without  the  other,  but  to- 
gether they  made  an  tint>eatable  Navy,  on 
the  surface,  under  the  surface,  in  the  air,  and 
in  support  of  the  fleet. 

The  work  of  the  Navy  League  has  continued 
steadfastly  over  many  years,  keeping  before 
the  people  of  the  United  State*  in  sound 
presentations  the  country's  needs  for  naval 
stren^h.  and  the  reasons  behind  those  needs. 
To  my  mind  the  Navy  League  has  been  one 
of  the  primary  sources  of  a  well-informed 
public  opinion  in  support  of  a  strong  firFt 
"line  of  defense.  To  those  sources  you  of  the 
Navy  League  In  Baltimore  have  added  the 
very  real  demonstration  of  Maryland  hos- 
pitality In  your  Navy  LesErue  Club.  And 
your  publlc-Eplritcd  women  both  In  and  out 
of  their  smart  uniforms  have  made  Balti- 
more a  welcome  port  of  call  for  the  Navy, 
the  marines,  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

My  own  experience  during  this  war  has 
been  very  largely  behind  various  desks  in 
Washington.  For  the  first  4  months  of  the 
war  I  bad  the  privilege  of  commanding  a 
task  group  made  up  cf  two  squadrons  of  con- 
verted four-stack  destroyers  equipped  espe- 
cially for  mine-sweeping  and  mine-laying  at 
high  speeds.  We  bad  also  sp>ecial  anti-sub- 
mari-ie  gear  and  constituted  the  offshore 
patrol  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  area.  Fig- 
uratively speaking  we  sat  on  the  doorstep  off 
Pearl    on    an    antisubmarine    mission.     We 


reinforced  ocean  escorts  for  conroyr 
and  going,  escorted  transports  and  rr. 
shipping  within  the  island  area,  and  d  d 
various  and  sundry  Jobs  amons  the  islantls. 
all  the  while  maintaining  a  constant  picket 
line  against  submarines.  From  that  posi- 
tion we  saw  come  and  go  the  task  forces  that 
carried  the  ball  for  us  In  the  early  mc:  "  s 
of  the  war.  Ycu  are  accustomed  to  sec  . 
in  the  newsreels  or  reading  In  ne"wspapers 
and  magazines  of  mighty  Task  Forces  38  and 
58,  the  great  armadus  that  have  carved  for 
tl^emselves  lasting  niches  in  the  Navy's  hall 
of  fame.  The  task  forces  of  tfce  days  I  am 
recalling  were  pitifully  small — one  currier, 
two  cruisers,  five  destroyers.  Of  course  we 
took  sped  .1  precautions  to  instzre  that  the 
way  was  cleared  whrnever  such  a  task  force 
left  Pearl  or  returned.  In  spite  of  the  con- 
fidence that  1  had  In  the  commanding  officei-s 
of  my  ships  and  their  ability  to  perform 
their  Jobs  I  must  admit  that  I  always  hove 
a  big  sigh  of  relief  when  the  task  force  w.-^.s 
clear  of  our  area  and  making  high  speed 
toward  the  horizon,  or  when  the  la-^^t  retU'-n- 
ing  ship  was  safely  Inside  the  nets.  Tne 
Navy  came  a  long  way  from  those  Any*  until 
the  JVlssotiri  and  her  cohorts  dropped  anchor 
in  Tokyo  Bay. 

I  should  Uke  to  tell  you  first-hand  detail 
of  the  Navy's  exploits  during  those  ntlrring 
days  when  the  Navy  came  from  behind  to 
win  overwhelmingly,  but  tar  more  able  and 
better  informed  repreaentatl%-ee  of  the  Navy 
than  I  have  told  you  In  written  and  ^polMn 
words  of  the  amaaing  deeds  perform d  by 
young  Amartoans  tn   times  of  streaa.    Nin 
only  that,  there  has  been  bmugbt  hoMe  to 
you  tba  BAaay  tbmo  yoont  fcawtoow  Moo^i 
ty jwrtit  hiot«qwm»<n<  ptrtada  of  Inae- 
tivNy  #■!■§. irtMOb  HMvt  anM  Iw  nata* 
tabM4  MMiaat  aluf  lai  agatnst   a 
peteat  and  ruthleae  fne.    Hardly  a  wee 
paat  wMh»>«»t  the  newereela   Ultwtrated  HMig^ 
aaloea.   aiid    the   dally   papers   being   ailed* 
wtth  ecenea  where  r««l  beroee  are  decorated, 
la  tiw  faee  «(  s«ch  eoacrete  ertdaoee  ot  real 
ccplotia  I  tan  iMMlly  lalk  to  yo«  of  them, 
niere  1»    however.  or»e  phase  of  the  Navy's 
seiikt  which  I  should  like  to  mention,  per- 
bapa  partly  because  I  had  no  direct  connec- 
ttOB   nor  peraonal    reeponsibilttles   for   any 
part  of  It — that  branch  is  the  Hospital  Oorpe. 
When   the  Surgeoo  General   returned  from 
one  ot  hie  trlpa  to  Mwlfic  bases  he  told  me 
that  in  a  numl>er  of  hospitals  be  had  talked 
wtth   the   wounded,   an   amasingly  cheerful 
lot.  and  in  each  case  be  would  ask  the  bmh. 
"How  long  was  it  after  3^o«  vrere  woonded 
before  3rou  got  first  aid?'*    To  that  question 
he  got  a  puzzled  look  and  a  reply,  "I  dont 
understand    what    you    mean,    sir."     He    re- 
phrased his  question.  "Well,  after  you  were 
hit  bow  much  tlnw  elapeed  before  a  hospital 
corpeman  got  to  you?"     The  answer  to  that 
question  was.  "No  time  at  all.  sir;  the  hos- 
pital corpeman  was  right  there."     Only  oc- 
casionally   do   we    hear   of    the    outstanding 
valor    of    these    men    who — unarmed — went 
throtigh  the  hell  of  the  landings,  the  ter- 
rors of  the  beachheads  to  save  lives.     Theirs- 
was  an  outstanding  contribution  and  a  ma. or 
reason   why   the   mortality  rate  among   the 
wounded  has  t>een  so  amazingly  low. 

1  said  that  I  had  spent  most  of  the  war 
behind  desks  in  Washington.  First,  as  Eh- 
rector  of  Production,  then  as  Assistant  Chiel, 
and  now  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance, 
I  have  had  a  first-hand  contact  and  a  close- 
up  view  of  what  American  industry  has  done 
to  make  winning  the  war  speedily  an  actual 
accomplishment.  You  have  heard  speakers 
from  to  time,  particularly  those  cwicerned 
with  the  pxeaentatjon  of  the  Army-Navy 
E,  that  visible  symbol  of  appreciation  from 
the  armed  &crvices,  tell  of  outstanding  ac- 
complishments on  the  production  front  of 
both  management  and  labor.  Teamed  with 
the  military  they  performed  miracles  of  pro- 
duction to  place  in  the  hainds  of  the  twavest 
and    most   competent    Army,   Navy.    Marine 


Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  the  world  has  ever 
known,  the  finest  possible  weapons. 

H.-ipplly  all  of  that  lt>  in  the  past  and  it  la 

not  of  the  past  that  I  want  to  talk  to  you  this 

evening,   but  of  the  future — the   ftittire   of 

the  country  and  what  the  Navy's  fchare  must 

be  In  that  futtire.    Without  the  enlightened 

:;   port  of  a  well-informed   public   opinion 

Navy  may  well  be  denied  means  to  carry 

.:     Its  essential  share  In  p-  '  "  for  our- 

^     .es,  our  children,  and  ov.  .  ren's  chlN 

dren.  the  peace  which   this  generation  haa 

fought  so  valiantly  to  acquire. 

If  the  advertising  pages  of  magazines  are 
any  criterion  this  Nation  Is  Insurance 
minded — life  Insurance,  fli-e  Insursmce.  acci- 
dent insurance,  health  Insuranoe,  lability 
Insurance — insurance  against  all  manner  of 
mishaps  and  misfortunes — the  Amiarican  peo- 
ple at  large  are  insurance  minded.  It  must 
be  brought  home  to  the  country  that  the 
Navy  is  national  Insurance.  So  long  as  peo>  ' 
pie  of  this  c<^intry  run  their  own  lives  on 
the  basts  that  Insurance  Is  the  last  expense 
to  be  dropped,  and  that  luxtirles  must  be  la.d 
iiside  first,  there  Is  little  re«sau  to  believe 
ttiat  the  country  as  a  whole  will  not  suppoit 
liuuranoe  in  the  form  ot  an  adequate  Navy. 
Insurance  to  be  worth  buying  mtut  be  ade- 
quate— by  the  same  token  the  Navy  to  be 
worth  paying  for  mtut  be  adequate  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  Intcndid  Tlw  Navy 
ol  the  United  SUtas  u  intended  to  maUttatu 
the  itatloiukl  lutereet,  to  protect  the  cuntU 
neatal  United  SUtee  trom  InvasxiD,  to  main- 
tain  securely  our  laland  pnassseMns  and  ad> 
vanced  baeee.  to  earry  otur  share  \4  the  ihxived 
Natams  aSorW~aU  with  the  eiMl  of  ttwurUtg 
thai  ao  eaamy  inay  diaturb  oor  peace. 

The  iin«»iiiitlna  o(  the  Kavy  gsniiry  to 
earry  «M  Umbo  «Mli  haa  been  aet  before  Oaa* 
greaa  aftar  prnlat»  alttilea  by  tcalaatl  «■• 
cere  well  venad  la  walghlag  tUe  problaasi 
and  the  neceealUea.  The  Cuiamittee  oa 
Naval  ASaUa  ot  the  Uouae  of  ReneesenUUVea. 
at  whiai  your  Aapreaenutive  Maoae  to  au 
able  member,  gave  careful  ogaaldiarauon  to 
the  Kavy  Depaitnaat  laboWMMlaUoDs  and 
ispareei  to  the  Rouae  ol  Ksgeitaotauvee  a 
lefianiaendetlon  to  paw  a  reaotxjuoa  eetttng 
forth  the  eenae  of  Oot^trvss  as  to  the  siae  and 
composition  of  the  Navy. 

It  should  t>c  Doted  that  the  resolution 
emk>odylng  the  details  of  that  &.te  and  com- 
position  deals  only  with  combatant  ships. 
It  u  particularly  significant  that  other  sec- 
tions ot  the  reeolutlon  provide  that  there 
shall  be  maintained  an  adequate  number  of 
auxlUarie*  and  a  sufficient  Shore  Establish- 
ment to  support  the  fiect.  If  that  reeolu- 
tlon is  pBTT'>^  by  the  Congress  there  will  de- 
volve upon  the  Na\T  Dcpartmept  the  duty 
of  maintaining  in  the  best  pofclble  condi- 
tion the  active  fleet,  the  reserve  fleet,  and 
the  inactive  fleet.  Maintaining  the  active 
fleet  in  prime  condition,  in  a  condition  of 
complete  readiness  is  a  comparatively  easy 
task.  It  calls  for  constant  training  and 
material  upkeep  and  a  Judicious  disposition 
of  the  active  units  to  the  end  that  they  may 
be  in  the  areas  where  they  are  most  likely 
to  be  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
the  morale  of  the  personnel  may  be  of  the 
highest.  The  comings  and  goings  of  the 
active  fleets  vrtll  once  again  becmne  routine 
sights  In  our  larger  coastal  aaval  bases. 
Casco  B.iy.  Narracransett  Bay.  New  York.  Nor- 
folk. San  Diepo.  San  Francisco.  Piiget  Sound, 
and  Pearl  Harbor,  all  will  be  accustomed 
once  more  to  see  the  fleet  come  ar>d  go  up>on 
Its  normal  btislness.  Matntenence  of  the 
inactive  ships  is  another  matter  since  the 
shore  stations  must  support  them.  A  ship 
out  of  commission,  in  ppfte  of  edvances  In 
dehumldiflcatlon  and  other  means  of  preser- 
vation, must  necessarily  turn  in  for  storage 
a  considerable  portion  of  her  equipment, 
particularly  her  ammunition.  The  vast  mer- 
chant fleet  and  the  tremendotiS  number  of 
ainriliaries  which  supported  the  activities 
of  the  fighting  fleets  and  moved  assault 
troops,  garrl&on  forces  and  their  supplies  to 
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the  various  beachheads,  which  later  became 
advanced  bases,  all  were  armed  with  modern. 
Cilective     antiaircraft     and     antisubmarine 
weapons.     Those  weapons,  too,  must  be  pre- 
aerved  against  the  day  when  they  will  again 
be  required  to  rearm  like  ships  in  another 
conflict,   which    we   hope   will    never   come. 
To    preserve    this    ammunition    and    equip- 
ment It  has  been  necessary  to  keep  as  per- 
ri-nent  parts  of  the  naval  ordnance  Shore 
1      ^hahment.  a  very  considerable  array  of 
ammunition    depots,    magazines,    and    ord- 
nance   plants— many    of    them    constructed 
during  the  war  when  their  production  was 
Vitally   needed   to  keep  the   fleets  supplied. 
The  ordnance  plants  In  particular  were  set 
up  In  1940.  1941.  and  1942.  located  In  areas 
of  good  labor  supply  within  the  Interior  of 
tlie  country  and  specially  equipped' for  the 
particular  purpose  for  which  each  was  In- 
tended.    Without  painting  a  picture  of  lav- 
ish extravagance  these  plants  must  be  de- 
.^^cribed    as    splendidly    equipp>ed    with    the 
hnest  tools  that  Americas  exceedingly  able 
machine-tool  Industry  could  produce.     Nat- 
urally enough  these  plants  have  been  eyed 
by  many  alert  chambers  of  commerce,  cor- 
porations, and  able  Individual  businessmen 
with    a    view    toward    converting    them    to 
peacetime  production 

"  I  each  case  the  Navy  has  had  to  say 
"No."  because  of  the  lessons  of  the  war.  At 
the  close  of  World  War  1  we  had  one  gun 
factory,  one  large  ordnance  plant,  and  one 
very  small  one.  and  three  torpedo  stations. 
Those  plants,  preserved  through  the  peace  in- 
terval and  operated  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  maintain  the  peacetime  Nftvy.  were  by  no 
means  adequate  to  build,  equip,  and  main- 
tain the  wartime  Navy.  By  the  availability  of 
the  naval  ordnance  plant.  South  Charleston, 
W.  Va..  which  hnd  been  preserved  as  a  war 
plant  from  1922  to  1940,  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance  was  able  to  get  an  early  start  on 
the  prtxluction  of  armor  and  gun  barrels  for 
the  new  fleet.  Against  the  day  when  with 
far  le:s  warning  than  wc  were  vouchsafed  for 
this  war,  a  national  emergency  may  again 
arise,  It  Is  only  the  part  of  wisdom  that 
these  plants  be  preserved  by  and  for  the 
Navy  After  due  consideration,  as  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  I  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  recommendations  for 
the  conversion  of  those  plants  which  were 
contractor  operated  during  the  war  to  Navy 
operatlcn  as  part  of  the  permanent  shore  es- 
tablishment. The  Secretary  approved  those 
recommendations  and  steps  are  now  In  proc- 
ess, some  already  completed,  to  transfer  from 
operation  with  high  employment  figures  to 
a  stand  by  status  under  complete  Navy  con- 
trol with  officers,  a  few  enlisted  personnel, 
and  a  nucleus  of  civil-service  employees. 
Such  an  action  has  been,  naturally,  disap- 
pointing to  many,  but  mindful  as  I  am  of  the 
urgent  necessity  for  creating  the  maximum 
possible  employment  In  the  country  I  should 
still  bs  derelict  in  my  duty  If  I  failed  to 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  that  these  plants 
be  preserved  for  the  Navy's  use  In  time  of 
neij. 

Ships,  reserve  equipment,  and  stand-by 
plants  will  be  of  but  little  use  to  us  If  we 
allow  our  research  and  development  to  fall 
by  the  wayaide.  In  this  well-lnform.ed  coun- 
try hardly  a  person  can  fall  to  be  aware  of  at 
least  some  of  the  contributions  which  science 
has  made  to  the  winning  of  this  war.  The 
atomic  bomb  has  captured  everyone's  Imagi- 
nation. The  VT  fuze,  of  which  the  Navy  la 
particularly  proud,  and  which  our  antiair- 
craft tuns  used  with  such  deadly  efl3cieucy.  Is 
another  striking  eKimple  of  what  the  best 
brains  of  science  and  the  skill  of  American  In- 
dustry can  do  when  faced  with  a  particularly 
tough  problem.  If  you  have  ever  dropped 
your  bedside  radio  set  you  probably  recall 
the  disastrrv  s;  Imagine  then  the  prob- 

lem of  devc  ;id  manufacturing  a  radio 

set  no  bigger  than  my  fiiagcrs  and  capable  of 
iwlss  fired  from  a  gun  at  2.530  feet  par  sec- 
ond.    That  In  a  nutshell  was  the  problem 


handed   to   the   scientists   of   Section   T.   of 
the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Develcp- 
ment,  those  same  scientists  who  now  man 
the  applied  physics  laboratory  of  your  own 
Johns  Hopkins  University.     Thanks  to  the 
broadmlndedness  of  Dr.  Bowman  as  president 
of  the  university  and  of  the  very  able  board 
of  trustees  who  support  him.  Johns  Hopkins 
has  taken  on  further  projects  of  very  great 
Importance  in  devising  weapons  for  the  Navy. 
One  problem  laid  before  them  was  recognized 
as  requiring  at   least   2   years  for  solution. 
Already  tney  have   made  such  strides  that 
while  the  final  solution  is  still  far  distant 
there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
come  up  with  an  answer  not  merely  to  the 
precise  problem  presented,  but  an  answer  on 
which  solutions  to  numerous  other  problems 
all  In  the  same  general  field  may  be  shaped. 
I  am  particularly  happy  that  I  can  tell  ycu, 
who  are  so  close  to  Johns  Hcpklns  and  to 
whom  Johns  Hopkins  Is  so  close,  how  keenly 
the  Navy  appreciates  the  very  real  contribu- 
tion of  that  university  to  the  winning  of  the 
war  and  the  preparations  for  maintaining  the 
peace. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  during  the 
summer  of  1944  as  a  member  of  the  Wilson 
Committee  on  Postwar  Military  Research. 
Presided  over  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  of 
the  War  Production  Board  and  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  the  board  Included  four  emi- 
nent scientists,  four  general  cfScers  of  the 
Army,  and  four  flag  oflQcers  of  the  Navy, 
each  with  a  personal  responsibility  for  seme 
phase  of  the  material  readiness  of  the  armed 
services.  Having  In  mind  the  outstanding 
accomplishments  of  the  OflSce  of  Scientific 
Research  and  Development  and  the  National 
Defense  Research  Committee  with  their 
widespread  sections,  groups,  and  committees, 
the  efforts  of  the  Wilson  commit\ee  were  bent 
toward  establishing  for  the  peace  era  a  sound 
basis  for  continuing  the  Interest  of  the  best 
minds  of  science  In  the  problems  of  national 
defense.  There  was  neither  confusion  nor 
conflict  .in  the  committee  as  to  the  ends 
sought.  Naturally,  there  were  considerable 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  means 
to  those  ends.  After  very  illuminating  dis- 
cussions the  committee  finally  submitted  its 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  at  whose  behest  the  com- 
mittee had  oeen  established.  The  first  con- 
crete result  of  that  report  was  the  estab- 
llsnment  under  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  the  Research  Board  for  National 
Security  with  Dr.  Carl  Compton,  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  as  its  chairman. 
The  board  comprises  20  outstanding  scien- 
tists selected  from  various  fields.  10  Army 
ofBcers,  and  10  Navy  officers.  Including  the 
chiefs  of  the  technical  branches  of  the  Army 
and  of  the  technical  bureaus  of  the  Navy. 
Currently  there  are  before  Congress  various 
bills  looking  to  the  establishment  on  a  per- 
manent basis  of  some  sort  of  national  re- 
search organization.  The  bills  differ  in  de- 
tails, some  are  wider  in  scope  than  others, 
but  all  of  them  emphasize  the  vital  necessity 
of  bringing  to  bear  on  problems  of  national 
welfare  and  national  defense  the  active  sup- 
port of  the  best  scientific  minds  of  the 
country. 

Men  of  science,  and  I  am  construing  sci- 
ence broadly  to  include  the  engineering 
branches,  have  given  of  their  best  during  the 
war.  It  Is  vital  that  along  with  their  peace- 
time contribution  to  the  country's  prosperity 
and  the  constant  improvement  of  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living  the  country  recognize 
that  contributions  to  national  defense  prob- 
lems en  the  part  of  scientists  are  also  essen- 
tial. We  must  bring  ourselves  to  the  frame 
of  mind  where  the  scientists  v.ho  solve  a 
crucial  national  defense  problem  receive  the 
same  public  acclaim  as  the  men  who  d2velcp 
new  means  of  ccmSating  disease.  With  the 
backing  of  the  American  public.  American 
scientists  can  and  will  contribute  of  their 


best  to  inpure  that  the  United  States  Navy, 
now  in  a  preeminent  position  in  the  world, 
malntalnaTthat  position  throughout  the  years 
to  come.  jOn  the  sustaining  of  the  American 
Navy  and  its  readiness  rests  no  small  share 
of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

There,  ^rdics  and  gentlemen  of  the  Navy 
League  a»d  of  the  Propeller  Club,  are  the 
Navy's  mist  pressing  problems  for  your  at- 
tention. [The  Navy  looks,  as  always,  to  the 
Navy  Leafeue  for  help  in  establishing  and 
maintainfcig  a  well-informed  public  opinion 
to  the  e^d  that  a  Navy  of  adequate  size, 
backed  bj  sound  research  in  the  constantly 
expandin|  fields  of  science,  may  be  at  all 
times  realy  to  preserve  the  peace  of  these 
United  States. 


Victory  Day  Speech 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

fuesddy.  October  30.  1945 

Mr.  L^NE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  speech  I  deliv- 
ered at  the  welcoming  home  celebration 
of  the  velterans  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  on  Sun- 
day, Octk)ber  28.  1945: 

VETE9ANS  OF  CHEl-EEA,  WELCOME  HOME 

Just  5%  months  after  VE-day,  nearly  one- 
half  of  tlie  millions  of  troops  we  sent  over- 
seas to  flght  and  win  this  war  for  us  have 
been  returned  home.  Those  still  in  Europe 
will  be  bbck  by  February;  those  in  the  Pa- 
cific, by  Tune.  At  the  present  moment  the 
Navy  is  ftransferring  seven  aircraft  carriers 
and  six  cjulsers  to  help  the  transports  in  the 
job  of  bringing  our  men  home  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I 

Already,  on  the  streets,  we  see  Increasing 
numbersjol  men  and  women  wearing  the  dis- 
charge JJiuttons  which  Identify  those  who 
have  beefi  returned  to  civilian  life  after  the 
months  find  years  they  gave  In  honorable 
service  t0  our  Nation.  They  are  young  men 
and  women  who  have  traveled  far,  who  have 
seen  and!  done  so  much,  and  now  they  are 
coming  oack  to  live  as  we  have  lived  during 
these  pa*t  4  years,  as  free  and  responsible 
Americaiis.  The  families  and  friends  who 
have  miised  them  so  are  gathered  here  to 
honor  thtm  and,  what  is  more  important,  to 
rejoice  14  seeing  them  and  being  with  them 
again. 

The  lo^g  days  and  nights  of  anxiety  and 
lonellneal  are  over.  Families  are  being  re- 
united, ajnd  a  great  Nation  reaches  out  with 
her  arms  I  to  gather  these,  her  finest  sons  and 
daughteib.  into  the  embrace  of  her  heart. 
America  |  is  proud  of  her  young  men  and 
women.  They  cheerfully  sacrificed  some  of 
the  best!  years  of  their  lives  to  save  her. 
Wherevet  they  have  gone  they  have  brought 
credit  to(  America.  Ail  over  this  world,  op- 
pressed rteoples  have  seen  the  flower  of  Amer- 
ican youth:  they  have  been  stirred  by  their 
fairness,  their  generosity,  their  faith  and 
hope,  th^t  a  better  world  can  and  shall  be 
created  dut  of  the  chaos  of  war.  Our  service 
men  anti  women  have  been  our  best  ambas- 
sadors By  their  actions,  they  have  cleared 
away  th^  hate  and  fear  that  darkened  the 
lives  of  at)  many  millions.  Their  example  has 
served  io  revive  our  feelings  of  human 
brotherlilood.  They  have  won  the  war.  but 
they  hate  also  planted  in  every  country  of 
this  earth  the  seeds  of  mutual  trust,  and 
f riendsh  p.  They  have  already  won  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  pe?ce. 

The  rflturninr;  service  man  or  woman  hns  a 
deep  low;  and  respect  for  home,  even  greater 
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than  ours  because  he  knows  what  It  Is  to 
be  without  one.  From  barracks  to  battle- 
fields, in  airplanes  and  submarines,  for  the 
few  minutes  each  day  that  he  could  take 
from  the  grim  business  of  war.  he  talked  with 
his  comrades  of  the  home  that  wa£.  and  of 
the  home  that  could  be.  These  men  had 
no  time  or  wish  to  fool  themselves.  They 
had  seen  death  and  suffering  and  ruin  and 
misery  such  as  we  at  home  caji  never  know. 
From  this  realistic  experience  they  had  come 
to  understand  the  essentials  o^  living.  Quiet- 
ly and  earnestly  they  talked,  heart  to  heart, 
about  their  girls  back  home,  of  the  new  jobs 
they  wanted,  of  the  Nation  which  wotild  have 
to  change  some  of  its  ways  to  be  worthy  of 
their  sacrifices. 

The  first  few  days,  to  those  who  have  al- 
ready rejoined  us,  seemed  like  heaven.  The 
old  home  town,  unscarred  by  war,  looked  so 
good.  His  hard-working  and  unassuming 
dad.  whom  he  hr-d  never  quite  appreciated 
before,  he  greeted  as  a  buddy,  somewhat 
older,  but  a  buddy  nonetheless.  In  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  home,  his  mother's  cooking  and 
her  concern  for  his  every  want,  was  a  fox- 
hole dream  come  true.  Then  he  took  his  best 
girl  to  a  dance  or  the  movies.  Afterward,  as 
they  talked  over  a  coke,  he  thought  he  had 
never  seen,  in  all  his  travels,  such  a  sweet. 
attractive  girl  as  his.  He  thought  of  the 
home  and  the  life  they  would  share  together. 
The  old  home  town,  and  all  the  people  In  It 
never  looked  so  good.  This  was  worth  fight- 
ing for. 

After  a  month,  however,  the  homecoming 
honeymoon  was  over.  The  veteran  started  to 
look  around  for  a  Job  so  that  he  could  get 
started  in  life  again.  Here,  he  experienced 
his  fiist  disillusionment.  People  were  cour- 
teous to  him.  but  somehow  he  couldn't  seem 
to  get  going  again.  There  were  so  many 
papers  to  fill  out  and  so  much  confusion  in 
civilian  life,  and  there  was  no  one  to  help 
him.  The  veteran  drifted,  and  became  bitter. 
Was  this  what  he  had  fought  for? 

Did  people  really  know  what  he  and  others 
went  through  out  there?  Did  It  have  any 
meaning  to  them?  As  he  watched  them 
passing  him  on  the  street,  he  wondered  and 
began  to  doubt. 

From  somewhere  he  remembered  a  chap- 
lain speaking  just  before  his  outfit  went  into 
action.  It  was  a  serious  moment,  and  all 
knew  It  to  be  so.  The  chaplain  was  telling 
them  that  a  maii  going  into  the  mortal 
danger  of  combat  needed  more  to  sustain  him 
than  Just  concern  for  his  own  safety.  Team- 
work was  needed  to  win,  and  every  man  was 
a  part  of  the  team.  No  one  could  stand  aside.. 
The  chaplain  spoke  of  selflessness  and  gen- 
erosity— so  great  that  a  man  gives  his  life, 
ell  that  he  Is,  to  save  a  buddy. 

Where  was  that?  Anzio,  Normandy,  Iwo 
Jlm.a?  It  was  these  and  many  more.  And 
then  they  went  into  action  and  men  fought 
and  suffered  and  died  for  each  other. 

But  the  picture  passed  from  the  veteran's 
mind  as  he  was  Jc«tled  by  someone  hurrying 
by  in  his  home  town.  The  veteran  stepped 
Into  a  doorway.  It  was  no:  a  dream,  what 
he  had  been  through,  but  It  mtist  be  Just 
a  dream  or  a  story  that  Is  tcld.  In  the  minds 
of  these  civilians  hurrying  by.  He  looked  at 
his  own  clothes.  He  was  no  longer  in  uni- 
fcrm.  He  was  dressed  after  the  manner  of 
these  people  hurrying  by,  but  he  felt  a  differ- 
ence between  himself  and  them.  They  had 
a  Job  and  he  had  none.  And  he  thought 
again  of  the  chaplain  who  spoke  to  the  men 
out  there  before  they  went  into  battle.  The 
Veteran  frowned.  Does  the  Oolden  Rule  be- 
long only  on  the  battlefield  '  Must  a  gen- 
erous life  be  led  only  for  ttose  few  bloody 
moments  of  battle?  Isn't  it  j  osslble  for  men 
living  together  in  peace  to  c  ffer  each  other 
the  same  selfiessness?  How  e  se  is  the  world 
to  find  a  way  of  survival?  V  here,  hov,  can 
I  find  an  opening  for  myjei  t  in  my  home 
town?     For  tearnvcrk  Is  needed  at  home  as 
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well  as  abroad.    Yet.  somehow,  they  don't 
seem  to  want  me  on  this  team. 

Though  the  .  eople  seem  Indifferent  to  tho 
returning  veteran.  In  reality  they  are  not. 
No  city  in  this  Nation  wants  to  see  a  veteran 
problem  come  into  being  and  disrupt  the 
life  of  the  community.  The  city  of  Chelsea, 
like  all  other  cities,  has  many  agencies  to 
help  the  veteran  in  his  adjustment  to  civilian 
life.  It  is  not  a!one  a  question  of  agencies, 
however.  Each  citizen  has  the  responsibility 
of  knowing  these  organizations,  where  they 
aie  located,  and  what  they  can  do  for  the 
returning  serviceman  so  that  the  veteran 
can  be  given  helpftil  advice.  For  our  respon- 
sibility to  those  who  nought  for  us  is  a  con- 
tinuing one.  They  did  so  much  {or  us.  Now 
it  is  our  turn  to  do  something  for  them. 

This  was  not  a  "glory  war."  We  had  no 
bands  and  no  parades  as  our  men  and  women 
went  away.  They  were  going  off  to  do  a 
grim  and  life-breaking  Job.  Now  that  it  is 
over,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  welcome 
them  back  and  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  fit 
them  into  the  ways  of  civilian  life.  We  are 
happy  but  at  the  same  time  we  want  to  ba 
helpful.  The  veterans  don't  want  charity. 
They  want  a  job,  and  a  better  one  than  they 
had  before.  Let  us  keep  this  uppermost  in 
our  minds  this  dsy  even  as  we  extend  cur 
hands  and  say :  "Well  done.  It's  good  to  see 
you  home." 

The  veteran's  first  and  rightful  concern  is 
for  a  job.  But  he  had  other  interests  as  well. 
Having  fought  for  his  country,  it  has  a 
greater  meaning  for  him.  He  has  had  a 
chance  to  compare  It  with  other  countries 
and  with  other  people.  He  Is  coming  back 
home  wi\h  a  wider  horizon  and  with  a  world 
experience  that  will  be  needed  as  our  Nation 
faces  up  to  the  problems  of  the  peace.  We 
shall  need  his  advice  en  questions  of  national 
policy. 

A  Congressman,  as  you  well  know,  receives 
much  mall.  Some  of  it  Is  quite  frank.  Dtir- 
ing  the  course  of  the  war  I  received  many 
letters  from  men  and  women  In  the  service. 
They  were  in  far-away  places  as  they  wrote 
of  home  and  of  ctir  country.  They  had  been 
thinking  earnestly  cf  both  and  they  had 
come  to  have  mature  and  definite  opinions. 
Men  from  Massachusetts  had  rubbed  elbows 
with  men  from  Georgia  and  Ohio  and  Cali- 
fornia. Catholic  and  Protestant  and  Jew, 
brown,  yellow,  white,  and  black  men  had 
fought  and  died  helping  each  other,  as  Amer- 
icans. Our  eervlce  men  and  women  have 
learned  through  dangers  shared  what  many 
at  home  have  not  yet  learned,  that  tolerance 
is  the  first  step  on  the  road  to  wisdom  and 
the  goal  of  Justice  between  man  and  man. 

One  soldier  believed  that  we  would  have 
a  better  nation  if  every  section  of  the  c^cunt^y 
had  the  same  standard  of  living.  Writing 
from  Italy,  he  said:  "No  one  State  In  the 
Nation  can  be  rich  while  others  are  poor. 
New  York  should  help  Arkansas.  California 
should  help  Mississippi,  so  that  the  children 
of  poor  States  shall  h.;ve  a  chance  for  a 
common  education.  We  must  learn  to  live 
together  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
what  Eections  of  the  country  we  come  from. 
If  I  had  my  way,  I  wou'.d  make  racial  dis- 
crimination a  Federal  offense." 

A  sailor  wrote  from  somewhere  in  the  Pa- 
cific: "Out  here  we  have  learned,  the  hard 
way.  how  foolish  are  these  distinctions  we 
made  back  home.  Here  you  are  taken  at  your 
face  value.  You  are  Judged  by  your  man- 
hocxl.  not  by  your  name  or  your  church  or 
your  skin.  Democracy  works  in  the  armed 
forces  because  each  man  must  think  of  and 
depend  upon  the  next.  Having  eeen  it  work 
out  here,  we  expect  to  see  It  work  back  home." 
Many  veterans  are  dissatisfied  with  our 
educational  system.  They  believe  that  Amer- 
ica was  unprepared  for  danger  because  the 
public,  during  its  school  years,  was  not  taught 
enough  about  the  vorld.  about  International 
relations  and  the  effect  these  have  upon  our 
security.    A  soldier  wrote  to  me  from  Eng- 


land saying,  "Why  is  it  that  our  colleges  do 
not  require  a  course  In  world  history?  We 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  world  leadership, 
yet  cur  people  are  not  being  trained  for  It. 
It  is  necessary  to  train  a  man  for  a  Job  in  life, 
but  why  not  also  prepare  him  to  measure  up 
to  his  thinking  resp3ns;bilitias  to  his  city, 
his  State,  and  his  Nation?  We  will  spend 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  and  nearly 
£3O0.0O0,0O0.C00  before  we  defeat  the  enemy. 
All  this  might  have  been  saved  if  our  people 
h.id  been  trained  to  an  awareness  of  world 
affairs  and  If  our  Nation  had  been  prepared 
•  •  •  for  then  the  aggressors,  seeing  us 
strong,  would  not  have  dared  to  attack.  It 
was  the  mental  and  material  unpreparedness 
of  the  democracies  that  encouraged  the  ag- 
gressors. I  know  It  is  too  late  to  think  of 
what  we  might  have  saved,  bpt  let  us  look 
to  the  future  and  make  certain  that  the  next 
generation  will  know  what  is  developing  and 
will  be  able  to  check  aggression  before  it  can 
get  rolling." 

The  veterans  are  coming  home  with  their 
eyes  open.  They  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
some  of  the  things  they  see.  For  a  stronger 
America,  they  will  want  compulsory  high- 
schcxal  eiucatlon.  a  more  modern  system  of 
vocational  education  that  Will  have  the  bene- 
fit of  Industry's  advice,  and  the  opportunity 
for  every  man  to  have  a  Job.  They  want  to 
see  our  slums  torn  down  and  decent  housing 
accommodations  put  up  in  their  place.  They 
want  low-cost  hospital  and  medical  service 
which  will  be  available  to  everybody.  They 
want  to  tee  prices  for  all  commodities  kept 
within  reasonable  limits  and  they  want  our 
Nation  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency. 

They  want  a  Job,  a  good  home,  good 
schools,  and  good  churches.  They  want  these 
not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  all.  By 
getting  these  the  veteran  knows  that  he  will 
be  happy  and  so  will  his  fellowmen.  The 
veteran  will  be  a  home  man  as  his  father 
was  before  him.  but  he  will  be  alert  and  in- 
formed in  a  changing  world.  And  he  will  ex- 
pec"  us  to  go  forward  with  blm.  Nothing 
less  will  do. 

The  Congress,  anticipating  the  new  view- 
point of  our  homecoming  veterans,  has 
passed  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  which  is  the 
most  liberal  and  comprehensive  legislation 
effecting  veterans  in  the  history  of  this  or 
any  other  nation.  It  is  not  a  law  providing 
for  cash  awards  or  land  granta.  It  does  pro- 
vide for  disability  benefits  and  hospitalisa- 
tion, but  its  primary  purpose  goes  much  fur- 
ther than  this  because  it  knows  that  the 
veteran  wants  to  get  going  in  civilian  life 
again.  The  GI  bill  of  rights  helps  the  vet- 
eran to  get  a  loan  which  will  enable  l^m  to 
buy  a  home  or  get  a  start  in  business.  It 
also  helps  these  without  money  to  get  an  edu- 
cation at  the  Government's  expense,  realiz- 
ing that  education  is  cur  greatest  asset  in 
the  complex  world  of  tomorrow.  The  United 
States  Is  blessed  with  great  material  wealth. 
Now  it  needs  the  brain  and  the  character  to 
use  it  properly. 

These  are  the  sobering  thoughts  that  fill 
our  minds  as  we  try  to  put  ourselves  into 
the  veterans'  shoes  on  this  homecoming  day. 
But  there  is  a  lighter  side  to  it.  Reunion  with 
loved  ones  long  parted  is  a  rich  and  over- 
whelming human  emotion.  All  the 'pent-up 
human  needs  cf  years  speak  out  for  fulfill- 
ment. Like  all  supreme  delights,  the  Joy  is 
sometimes  too  much  to  stand.  A  neighbor  of 
mine  had  such  an  experience,  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Her  boy  had  been  overseas  for  2 '/a  years. 
The  good  woman  spent  all  her  spare  time  In 
praying  for  him.  la  writing  to  him,  and  In 
worrying  about  him.  Then  she  got  the  glad 
news  that  he  would  be  home  on  Thursday. 
So  she  set  abcut  preparing  the  house  for  him 
and  as  she  worked  the  tension  moi'nted. 
Ther2  had  been  a  change  cf  orders,  however, 
and  the  boy,  without  notifying  his  mother, 
walked  Into  the  kitchen  on  Wednesday,  a 
day  before  he  was  expected.  When  the  m.c:h- 
er  saw  him  she  fainted.    The  boy,  who  waa 
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healthy  enousrh.  havlim  siuvlved  the  African, 
E  rlllan.  I  s^r.d  Gsrraan  cam- 

paign* w.  a  tye.  was  complete- 

ly unnerved   by   tins  recepaon.     He  fainted, 
too.     The  presence  of   scmeone  else   In   the 
hcuM  saTed  the  day.    Mother  and  son  were 
revived  ar-i  '^"  '  '     ;     :  y^r  (.  Med  on  a  joy- 
cms,  thci.  ■  of  eniouon. 
Perhaps  it  la  &-•.;'.  t  lo  wcitMiae  ycu  home, 
Bs    we   do   thU   d«7     •     •    -•     dll   together. 
There  are  80  mn                           ■      '  !  rela- 
tives here,  brln^     ^              .  •  :tngs. 
The  city  of  Chelsea,  which  Is  a  hom*?,  second 
only  to  that  of  your  flat  or   tenement,  wel- 
rcmea  you  throuj?h  Mayer  Bernard  L.  Sul- 
Jivan.     As  your  Representative  In  Congress, 
\1  fm. happy  In  your  happiness  and  I  want 
y-ui  to  call  on  me  In  any  matter  in   which 
I  can  be  of  assistance  to  you.     Many  others 
nre  here  to  meet  you:  Representatives  of  la- 
bor,  of   Industry,   of    the   churches,   of   the 
schools,   of    the   veterans"    organizations,   all 
glad    for    your   safe    return    and    anxious   to 
help  you  In  your  adjustment  to  civilian  life. 
We  ask  you  to  be  patient  with  us.     For  a 
Utile  while,  some  of  our  attitudes  and  opin- 
luna  may  seem  strange  to  you  because  we  did 
not  share  your  experience.     But  give  us  time. 
As   all    of    us.    veterans    and    stay-at-homes 
alike  work  to  bind  up  the  Nation  s  wounds, 
we  shall  stand,  men.  women,  and  children 
together,    all    Americans,    facing   the    future 
vhich  we  share  in  common. 

To  the  boys  and  glr!s  who  left  Chelsea  to 
fight  our  battles  and  who  now  come  back 
as  men  and  women,  no  words  of  ours  can 
exprew  the  gratitude  we  feel  in  our  hearts. 
Ottjy  by  our  actions  can  we  tell  you  what 
this  means  to  us. 

That  18  why  all  of  u«  are  here  today.  Your 
loved  ones  at  home,  who  never  complained 
•  aa  they  endured  eterrltles  of  anxiety,  work- 
ing, waiting,  praying  for  your  return,  they 
have  the  first  clalnr:  on  your  affections. 
Remember,  however,  that  all  the  people  in 
Chelsea  are  proud  of  you  As  friends,  we 
share  In  your  joy  and  wish  you  the  hnppy 
luture  which  you  have  ao  gallantly  earned. 
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m  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  31.  1945 

Mr.  EXDYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  last  night 
the  Pi  _  of  the  United  States,  as 

the  CI..  .  ^,A  Tutive  of  this  Nation,  stated 
50  clearly  and  emphatically  the  policy 
and  objectives  of  this  Government  with 
reference  to  wages  and  prices,  which 
declaration  went  over  the  radio  and 
thr  ^it  the  press,  of  the  Nation,  that 

It  .  '^i^ecessary  to  here  restate  what 

he  so  "much  better  said. 

Ill  his  speech  he  referred  to  the  excess- 
profits  tax.  and  its  possible  repeal  by 
Congress,  as  one  of  the  items  to  be  taken 
Into  consitleration  as  to  ways  and  means 
by  which  industry  could  well  afford  to 
pay  incre.i.^  1  >.  t-  -<.  without  increasing 
prices.      Y^.:........   afternoon,  late,  this 


Congress  did  repeal  the  corporate  excess- 
profits  tax.  and  as  a  result  thereof,  it  can 
now  be  fairly  well  estimated  th^it  this 
repeal  of  this  corporate  excess- profits 
tax  will  restilt  in  making  availalile  for 
net  profits  or  for  dividends,  or  for  oper- 
ating capital,  or  for  promoticn  a.nd  ex- 
pansion, a  sum  estimated  as  not  less  tlian 
$2,500,000,000.  From  another  viewpoint, 
this  sum,  di-stributed  as  wages,  would  ap- 
proximate a  10-percent  increase  in  wages 
for  the  workers  in  industry  and  the 
manufacturing  in  our  Nation. 

Corporation  profits  more  than  doubled 
after  taxes  between  1939  and  194'1;  from 
84,200  000. GGO  in  1939  to  $1  SOO.COO.OCO  in 
1944.     According  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  another  $2C.- 
OGO.COO.GGO  has  been  retained  as  undis- 
tributed   prcfits.     The    total    ccTporate 
profits  after  tax°s  lj:40-45  come  to  $52,- 
000,000,000.  In  addition.  Congress  passed 
a  law  assuring  corporations  carryback 
credits  amounting  to  another  S30.COO.- 
0C0,000  for  tax  refunds,  should  postwar 
prcflts  happen  to  fall  below  the  levels  of 
1936  to  1939.    Industry  can  raise  wages 
and  salaries  an  inadequate   10  percent 
now  without  adding  to  unit  labor  costs, 
through  elimination  of  overtime  alone, 
without  even  calling  on  its  earned  net 
profit.s. 

Today,  due  to  increa.ses  in  produc- 
tivity, four  workers  do  the  work  of  uve. 
This  represents  another  25  percent  sav- 
ing which  can  be  restored  to  workers 
without  aflecting  the  unit  cost  c*  items. 
Corporate  profits  will  reasonably  con- 
tinue to  rise.  In  1946.  now  that  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax  is  repealed,  profits  will  be 
$10,500,000,000. 

Two  other  factors  which  our  President 
mentioned  as  factors  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  anticipating  increase  in 
wage  rates  without  an  incrca.se  in  prices 
were  reduction  of  overtime  and  ehmina- 
tion  of  wartime  up-grading.    It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  reductioi  of  overtime 
would  reasonably  result  in  a  4  percent 
less  wage  output,  and  by  the  elitatnation 
of     an     estimated     wartime     ui)gradirg 
there  would  be  a  reasonable  saving  of  at 
least  9  percent  in  wage  output.    Adding 
these  three  figures,  to  wit:  Corporate  i^- 
c?s.s-prcfits  tax  at  10  percent,  and  the 
reduction  of  overtime  at  4  percent,  and 
the  elimination  of  one-half  of  wartime 
upgrading  at  9  percent,  there  is  a  total 
of  23  percent  reduction  in  wage  output; 
which  would  reasonably  be  available  in 
incresLse    in    wages    to    the    American 
worker — and    without    an    increase    in 
prices  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise. 
Granting  that  industry's  ability  to  pay 
higher  wages  does  depend  upon  many 
factors,  some  of  which  are  mer.surab'e 
and  others  nonmeasurable  at  this  time, 
it  is  estimated  by  scholars  in  that  field 
that    the   cost   of   increases   in    average 
ma.nuf  acluring  wage  rates  would  be  rea- 
sonably compensated  for  by  the.'e  three 
factors   which   I   have    given.    For   in- 
stance,  if   no   changes  whatscever   are 
made  in  basic  wage  rate?,  a  reduction 
in  the  length  of  workweek  will  liowerw 
reduce  the  gross  average  hourly  earn- 
ings.    Therefore  premium  pay  for  over- 
t  me    work    will    practically    di.'-appear. 
And  allowing  for  the  same  amount  of 
premium  pay  at  overtime   rates  as  of 
January  1941,  grcsi  hourly  earnings  will 


reasonably  approximate  99.3  certs  per 
hoiu:.  Therefore,  the  average  American 
worker  in  Ajnerican  industry  and  man- 
ufacturing would  earn  $38  95  for  a 
39-hour  wetk.  This  is  a  reduction  of 
17  percent  in  weekly  earnlBgs  from  the 
level  of  April  1945.  And  a  drop  of  from 
48  hours  to  40  hours  per  vreck  determines 
a  23-percent  drop  in  weekly  earnings 
of  these  sate  people. 

It  is  reported  that  much  of  the  dif- 
ference   b^ween    the     general    wage- 
rate  changes  and  changes  in  average 
stiaight-tinie  hourly  earnings  adjusted 
represents  iartims  increases  which  are 
"reversible"^  and  that  the  -up-grading" 
which  resulted  from  the  necessity  of  war 
hours  '-reversible,"  that  this  "reversible" 
will  tend  i^  increase  as  unemployment 
increases,   Und   as   wage-rate   schedules 
are  naturajy  administered  with  greater 
peacetime  "^frufrality."    Also,  "shift  pre- 
miums" wi|l  practically  disappear  and 
jobs  will  bfe  reclassified  downward  in- 
stead of  tipicard.    Normally,  also,  work- 
ers who  hajre  received  rapid  "up-grade" 
promotional  will  be  replaced  by  return- 
ing veterans,  by  new  entrance  into  in- 
dustry, ani  by  workers  displaced  from 
other  jobsJ    It  is  estimated  that  if  all 
the   wartin^e   "up-grading,"   "merit   in- 
creases," "fhift  premiums."  "incentive- 
pay  plans."*  and  so  forth,  are  eliminated 
on  accoiml  of  the  removal  of  the  war 
conditions    surrounding    industry,    that 
then  the  aferage  weekly  earnings  in  the 
manufacturing    and    industrial    enter- 
prises would  likely  fall  to  $30.9«,  which 
figure  is  34!  percent  below  the  April  1945 
level  and  if  only  16  percent  higher  than 
the  level  i<  January  1941. 

The  effect  of  the  successive  elimina- 
tion of  various  components  of  wertcly 
wages  in  4pril  1945  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing tab^e: 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  gross 
weekly  pay  of  the  average  American 
worker  in,  industry  and  manufacturinjj 
has  iricre|ised  from  S26.64  in  January 
1941  to  S41.12  in  April  1945.  or  17  percent. 
But  makitig  allowance  for  the  increase 
in  the  cosi  of  living  and  in  personal  in- 
come taxefc  during  that  period,  the  value 
of  the  wof-ker's  take-home  pay  in  term.? 
of  1941  dollars  only  increased  from  $26.64 
to  $31.47— assuming  an  inccrae  tax  ex- 
emption ^r  only  one  dependent — or  an 
increase  iif  only  18  percent.  Purther- 
more,  of    his  13-percea.t  increaiie  which 
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did  occur  in  gross  pay  of  the  average 
American  worker  during  the  war  period. 
36  i>ercent  of  that  18-pfrcent  increase 
resulted  from  Increasing  hours  of  work 
and  these  hours  of  work  will  normally 
be  reversed  in  1946. 

It  is  reasonably  estimated  that  a 
money  wage  of  $33.96  in  1946  represents 
3  percent  less  purchasing  power  than  a 
wage  of  $26.64  in  1941.  VHien  allowance 
is  made  for  payment  o::  1946  income 
taxes,  the  purchasing  power  of  take- 
home  pay  for  an  average  worker  with 
exemptions  for  one  dep4'ndent  will  be 
$23.95  in  1941  dollars,  or  a  reduction  of 
10  percent  from  January  1941. 

Between  April  1945  and  the  spring  of 
1946  total  salaries  and  v'ages  paid  will 
reasonably  decline  by  between  thirty 
and  thirty-tive  billion  dollars.  Accom- 
panying this  reduction  will  likey  be  a  fall 
of  total  national  output  of  more  than 
$40,000,000,000  and  a  sharp  decline  in 
profits  before  taxes  and  in  farm  income. 

It  is  estimated  that  1946  profits  after 
taxes  of  manufacturing  corporations  "Will 
be  over  $6,000,000,000,  a  figure  higher 
than  the  wartime  peak.  This  estimate 
assumes  an  increase  in  wage  rates  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  average  hourly  earn- 
ings in  each  manufacturing  industry  at 
the  April  1945  level. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  a  determin- 
ing factor  with  reference  to  this  whole 
subject  of  wages  and  profits  and  taxes 
on  corporate  profits  which  I  have  not 
heard  mentioned  as  yet  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  Nor  have  I  observed  it  in 
reports  or  by  commentators;  I  therefore 
venture  the  statement  i  hat  inasmuch 
as  American  industry  in  wartime  was 
necessarily  furnished  the  great  bulk  of 
Its  wartime  operating  capital  by  the  Gov- 
ernment from  taxes  and  other  federally 
raised  money,  therefore  American  in- 
dustry in  a  larger  sense  should  con- 
sider a  substantial  portion  of  its  war- 
time profits  in  a  substantially  d  fferent 
light  than  it  would  had  industry  itself 
furnished  its  own  total  operatin-s  dol- 
lars. In  other  words,  the  American  trx- 
payer  furnished  the  great  bulk  and 
amount  of  operating  capital  for  Ameri- 
can industry  during  the  war,  from  the 
use  of  which  American  industry  made 
its  great  accumulated  net  wartime  prof- 
its. What,  therefore,  should  be  the  duty 
and  privilege  of  American  industry  with 
reference  to  the  American  workingman 
and  the  American  taxpayer  who  fur- 
nished them  the  great  bull:  of  their  oper- 
ating capital,  as  a  result  of  which  they 
made  their  great  wartime  net  profits — 
the  greatest  net  profit  in  their  history? 
Granting  that  there  was  no  other  way 
provided  whereby  we  could  win  the  war; 
granting  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary and  sound  for  American  industry 
to  be  thus  furnished  and  supplied  with 
the  necessary  armament  of  such  operat- 
ing capital,  both  in  terms  of  money, 
plants,  and  machinery — this  does  not 
eliminate  the  fact  that  in  a  truer  sense 
American  industry  morally  owes  an  ob- 
ligation of  considering  some  reasonable 
portion  of  these  war-gained  net  profits 
as  a  fund  in  reserve  for  '.he  protection 
and  security  and  the  stability  of  the 
American  public  against  the  hazards  and 
tragedies  of  unemployment  in  this  period 


of  reconversion  from  wartime  to  peace- 
time. 

If  the  world  economy  were  such  that 
no  money  profits  could  be  made  out  of 
war.  then  there  would  reasonably  be  no 
war.  I  wish  it  were  so  now.  And  assum- 
ing it  is  true  that  one  of  the  factors  en- 
tering into  the  frequency  of  wars  is  the 
making  of  huge  money  profits  by  war 
lords,  then  the  time  must  sensibly  and 
soon  come  that  the  patriotic  call  to  the 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  human  life  will 
also  be  a  patriotic  call  to  the  sacrifice 
and  elimination  of  huge  money  profit  in 
a  war  period. 

When  ambitious,  sober,  patriotic 
men — fathers  of  children  and  husbands 
of  mothers  of  American  children — are 
unable  to  obtain  reasonable  employment 
at  a  decent  wage,  which  p>ermits  them  to 
raise  and  educate  their  children  in  rea- 
sonable decency  and  security,  these 
American  citizens  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  normal  in  their  attitude  toward 
their  Government  and  toward  their  du- 
ties of  citizenship.  Hungry  men  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  reasonable  men. 
Nor  can  honest,  industrious  men.  who 
are  not  reasonably  sure  of  steady  em- 
ployment, be  expected  to  form  the  basis 
of  a  strong,  sound  national  resource  in 
terms  of  human  endeavor  and  relation- 
ships. Steady,  dignified,  compensating 
employment  is  an  absolute  necessity  and 
is  a  requisite  to  soundness  in  national 
domestic  stability  and  security.  Nothing 
le.ss  than  this  sort  of  opportunity  for 
such  employment  can  be  tolerated  with 
candor  and  fairness.  Material  things 
are  only  valuable  as  they  make  the  peo- 
ple happy  and  healthy.  And  material 
wealth  is  only  a  national  asset  when  it 
is  used  to  the  end  that  the  people  who 
create  it  are  increasingly  made  more 
happy,  and  secure  and  soimd  in  their 
daily  Ufe. 


Suppression  of  GI  Free  Speech 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  30.  1945 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  from 
a  soldier  to  Hon.  Harry  N.  Hansen,  of 
Toledo,  veteran  of  World  War  I.  The 
soldier  reports  discrimination  which  he 
was  not  allowed  to  write  his  Congress- 
man: 
suppression  of  right  of  free  speech  in  armt 

October  17,  1945. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Hansen:  The  next  election 
must  be  a  Republican  victory. 

I  have  never  been  more  stire  of  that  fact 
than  I  am  now,  after  being  in  the  Army  3 
years  and  9  months  and  having  spent  some 
of  that  time  down  here  In  South  Carolina, 
the  State  capital  of  a  deep  South  State.  I 
have  seen  so  much  rotten  politics. 

This  letter  would  have  gone  to  Ramet  long 
ago  but  since  the  War  Department  has  taken 
over  so  thnt  we  can't  wrlto  direct  to  our  own 
Congressmen,  '  shall  have  to  direct  It  to  you 
and  perhaps  you  cau  sneak  It  through  to 


Ramkt  or  Boxne  other  person  you  feel  might 
like  to  read  It. 

These  times  are  to  my  sense,  and  a  lot  ol 
other  GI's  here  feel  the  same  way,  the  forniu - 
latlve  months  for  the  coming  elections.  The 
fellows  In  the  Army  who  feel  they  should 
have  been  discharged  a  long  time  ago  arc  hot 
tmder  the  collar  and  are  doing  more  political 
discussing  than  I  have  ever  heard  before  in 
the  Army.  You  see  most  of  the  time  the 
boys  know  it  is  wise  to  shut  up  and  not  b; 
h2ard'  by  the  wrong  man,  but  now  I  have 
heard  statements  that  If  turned  in  wouid 
cause  much  trouble  for  the  men  theniselves, 
but  no  one  seems  to  care  these  days  They 
want  to  have  one  thing  happen;  to  get  dis- 
charged and  home,  then  watch  the  political 
battle  start. 

But  we  can't  wait  till  they  get  home  to 
formulate  In  their  minds  how  they  should 
vote.  Democrats  In  the  Army  are  even  fed 
up  with  the  way  their  gang  have  messed  up 
on  handling  this  entire  discharge  program 
and  lots  of  other  programs,  so  now  is  the 
time  to  get  busy. 

Naturally  most  of  the  GI's  are  watching  the 
comments  by  various  Senators  and  poli- 
ticians and  seeing  how  they  stack  up.  The 
War  Department  and  Congress  are  not  fool- 
ing anyone  In  the  Army  these  days  with  the 
"what's  going  on."  The  fellows  in  the  Army 
have  been  in  cheap  politics  ever  since  the 
day  they  got  Into  the  Army  and  the  big  stuff 
doesn't  fool  them  any. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  what 
the  GIs  wonder  about.  , 

Enclosed  is  an  article  by  Drew  Pearson  tell- 
ing about  how  our  mail  and  that  of  our  fam- 
ily members  writing  to  Congress  concerning 
discharges  is  being  taken  care  of.  That  arti- 
cle  raised   a  stink   from   high   heaven   down 

here  about  the  fort  and  why.     This 

thought  IS  expressed.  If  this  is  a  democracy 
and  one  function  of  its  leaders  in  Washington 
is  to  know  what  the  people  think  about  a 
matter,  then  how  can  such  a  vital  question 
be  bucked  over  to  the  War  Department,  where 
stock  answers  are  sent  back  to  the  folks  at 
home  and  In  some  cases  GI's  suffer  from  the 
letters  they  write  complaining  about  the 
conditions.    It  Just  doesn't  add  up. 

Lots  of  men  down  here  are  saying  now. 
"Well,  our  Congressmen  Just  passed  the  buck 
to  the  War  Department  and  are  happy  to  let 
them  whitewash  the  figures  and  report  back 
to  them  that  all  Is  well  on  the  discharge 
front,  when  the  truth  of  the  matt'r  Is  that 
It  stinks  for  most  men  today." 

You  remember  I  spent  a  year  overseas,  so 
this  Is  not  personal.  But  what  about  the 
fellow  that  was  drafted  back  in  early  1941  for 
a  year's  service,  only  to  find  that  he  is  still  In 
the  Army. 

One  of  my  friends,  a  stafi  sergeant  and  a 
fine  boy,  has  now  been  In  4V2  years.  He  has 
about  as  much  chance  of  getting  out  right 
now  US  a  peanut,  for  he  is  physically  unfit  for 
overseas  and  thus  has  been  in  this  country 
all  that  time  nnd  has  now  only  55  points 
and  4'^  years'  service.  Boy.  Is  he  burned  up? 
Just  because  the  Army  won't  send  him  over- 
seas back  when  he  got  In,  now  he  h  s  to 
sit  by  and  watch  fellows  with  three  and  four 
kids  getting  discharged,  and  they  have  been 
1 1  only  sometimes  1  to  2  years,  but  their 
points  because  of  children  are  In  the  high 
brackets. 

.  Then  please  notice  the  article  on  surplus 
Army  enlisted  men.  What  a  laugh  that  is 
here  at  Fort  Jackson,  and  I  daresay  all  over 
the  States." 

There  Is  no  surplus  of  men  In  the  Fourth 
faer\-lce  Command  today,  and  certainly  if  they 
find  one  or  two  there,  they  neve-  vlll  In  this 
organization.  Why?  Because  every  outfit  on 
this  depot  are  adding  more  men  today  than 
they  have  had  in  their  Table  of  Organiza- 
tion before.  But  let's  say  a  man  should  b« 
declared  surplus  by'  the  officer  he  works  for. 
The  next  thing  he  goes  to  a  surplus  detach- 
ment.    There  he   is  up  for  auction  to  any 
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other  ou»flt  thBt  might  want  him,  and  should 
he  not  be  asked  for  in  this  depot  by  any  out- 
fit (and  thftt's  almost  Impossible  for  every- 
body ta  crying  for  more  men)  then  he  is  sent 
oa  paper  to  Pt>urth  Service  Command  after 
poat  headquarters  says  they  dnnt  want  him. 
Then  for  aure  the  Fourth  will  find  some  place 
for  him  to  work  should  he  ever  get  that  far 
from  Fort  Jackson.  80  all  the  Army  gang 
knows  that  the  surplus  article  Is  War  De- 
paoxment  whitew«(>h.  and  printed  only  for 
thrmm  back  home  so  that  the  storm  cAn  be 
/I 

'he  GI  does  not  forget.  He  is  already 
with  the  Btcnch  of  Army  r  uttcs  that 
...    ......is  that  fUed.  and  fast. 

Here  Is  one  ctory  I  picked  last  week.  A 
chap  went  home  on  furlough  and  found  that 
the  camps  around  New  York  are  putting  out 
discharges  much  faster  than  we  are  here. 
So  he  comee  back  with  this  Idea.  He  is  ask- 
ing everyone  he  knows  to  write  this  state- 
ment on  a  plain  page  of  paper:  'Don't  forget 
the  soldier  vote  beat  Churchill. "  and  then  to 
send  It  to  every  Congressman  that  man  can 
think  of  Well  be  that  for  what  It  may.  I 
personally  think  writing  to  Congressmen  a 
so-called  prewure  letter  not  much  use  un- 
less you  know  they  are  Interested  In  know- 
ing what  the  6core  Is  with  what  the  OI  is 
thinking  todiiy  In  the  camps. 

The  War  Department  has  not  recogn'z^d 
length  o'  service  at  alf  now.  The  3-  and  4- 
venr  boys  that  were  kept  In  the  States  hav» 
no  more  chance  than  a  peanut  of  getting  out 
Mght  new.  Dt'ccmber  might  be  a  different 
irtnry,  but  If  it  Is  coming  for  them  let's  try 
and  tie  It  up  to  Republican  work,  for  it  will 
count. 

Length  of  service  is  one  way  to  please 
many. 

Recognition  of  53  points  is  another  way— 
but  I  think  the  3  years'  service  more  im- 
portant. 

So  I  have  run  on  now  with  some  talk  that 
I  hope  may  gat  to  cur  good  friend  Ramet 
and  he  can  nclse  It  around  In  the  places  It 
will  help  as  I  know  he  can  and  then  for  the 
sake  of  good  llvius  once  more  let's  have  that 
Republlc.-in  victory. 

A  Republican  President  is  not  enough- 
get  tbat  Contfress  vote  first. 

When  I  get  home  we  will  talk  again.  I 
worked  a  bit  with  the  young  Republicans 
once  before  and  served  as  a  poll  ofllclal  but 
never  U.i\e  I  been  more  sure  that  this  time 
there  can  be  nothing  but  a  Republican  vic- 
tory and  that  now  is  the  time  to  form  the 
groundwork  among  servicemen  fcr  that 
Victory. 

Tour   friend. 

P.  S. — Tilts  letter  l.s  confidential  to  you  but 
I  hope  you  will  sneuk  It  tlirough  to  R.xmiy. 
lie  cau  use  it  I  feel  iiure. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 
or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  September  6. 1945 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
certainly  lake  lo  show  my  colleagues  the 
letters  which  I  have  received  from  hter- 
ally  hundreds,  of  younc;  men  v,ho  are 
swvatmg  It  out  in  forgotten  corners  of 
the  world.  Mo.-^t  of  thf -<  r'l-  :i  overseas 
and  in  camp.s  ri«:hi  here  a'  nvme  are  do- 
Jng  absohittly  nothinp.  There  is  not  a 
rea^"oa  in  *he  world  wliy  they  should  not 
be  furloughed  home  while  they  are  wait- 
Irg  [or  discharges.    I  have  said  this  onrrt 


TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


and  I  shall  say  it  a  thousand  times  until 
the  War  Department  wakes  up. 

The  absolute  pointlessness  of  keeping 
men  in  Army  caiiips  playing  Indoo::  ba.se- 
ball.  cutting  shrubs  with  bayonets,  and 
in  at  least  one  camp  going  througli  ba.>ic 
training  again — although  many  of  the 
men  are  veterans  of  the  European  war — 
ha.s  not  been  lost  on  the  American  people. 

It  is  certainly  time  for  the  GoveiTi- 
ment  to  propose  a  program  for  volunteer 
enlistments  to  attract  whatever  standing 
army  we  need  for  occupation  or  defense. 
Increased  pay.  educational  opportunities, 
and  advancement  in  service  rank  would 
stimulate  these  enlistments. 

The  men  who  enlisted  to  fight  are  en- 
titled to  better  treatment  than  they  are 
getting.  Immediate  furloughs  home 
while  they  are  waiting  for  their  dis- 
charge are  certainly  better  on  every 
score  than  idleness  and  fru.'tration 
waiting  in  a  camp  far  from  home  and 
loved  ones. 
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OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AllVES 

Monday,  October  22.  1945 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  David 
Lawrence,  one  of  the  most  re5i>ected 
news  analysts  in  America,  points  out  in 
this  week's  issue  of  the  United  States 
News  that,  while  victory  has  been 
achieved  over  enemy  nations,  the  philos- 
ophies of  tiie  leaders  of  those  nations  re- 
main dominant  in  the  world  today. 
Promises  of  rule  of  rea.^on  and  justice 
remain  unfulfilled  as  the  theory  of  might 
makes  right  prevails  Under  permission 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  Mr. 
Lawrence's  editorial: 

Dio   HrrLiB   Win   thi   War? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Less  than  3  months  have  passed  since 
VJ-day.  Less  than  6  montlis  have  elapsed 
sinci'  VE-day. 

And  yet  as  we  look  around  we  see  no  signs 
of  the  new  world  that  was  promised  us  m 
the  wartime  slogans  and  the  eloquent 
speeches  of  our  statesmen. 

We  were  promised  a  world  in  which  reason 
would  prevail,  in  which  Justice  would  be 
admmistered  to  all  peoples,  in  which  greed 
for  territory  and  economic  resource.5  would 
give  way  to  a  rule  of  law  and  equity.  For  this 
many  millions  of  young  men  gave  th«-"ir  lives. 

Democracy  was  extolled  above  fascism  or 
communism:  above  totalitarianism  and  one- 
man  rule.  Enslaved  peoples  were  promised 
emancipation.  America,  the  great  unselfish 
power,  was  to  help  reconstruct  var-tcm 
lands  and  resuscitate  International  morality. 

But  wbat  do  we  see? 

A  world  dominated  by  a  single  idea — that 
might  makes  ripht.  The  talk  is  not  of  free- 
doms but  of  exploitation:  not  of  emancipa- 
tion of  peoples  but  of  more  and  more  enslave- 
ment. Nations  with  colonies  hang  on  des- 
perately to  their  possessions.  Movements  for 
jndej-)endence  ana  autonomy  are  squtlched. 

Hitlor  cried  out  again  and  again  that  the 
democracies  had  refused  Germany,  u  chance 
to  live.  He  argtied  that  Germany  had  tried 
reason  m  the  year  x'.'-.t  !he  Versailles  Treaty 
but  was  scorned.    Cm  r....uiy  had  wanted  her 


colonies  tac<.  They  were  to  be  trusteed  for 
her  by  the  Versailles  Treaty — not  annexed  by 
her  enemies.  For  in  WorW  War  I  the  piedge 
was  "no  ann'xations, "  just  as  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  Hitler  said  Germany  had  tried  rea- 
son with  the  democi-acies  but  that  they  never 
gave  up  an  (thing.  £0  he  concluded  that 
force  and  on  y  force  could  taik. 


The  whole 


force- 
government 


T  IE  LANGUAGE  OF  FOUCI 


Nazi  philosophy  was  built  on  the 
principle  tha  t  there  is  not  only  a  master  race 
but  a  maste-  class  within  the  race  and  that 
-military  power — is  the  language  of 
Internally  and  externally.  ..Japan 
in  the  Far  Bfist  adopted  the  same  philosophy. 
She,  too.  wanted  to  expand.  "The  deaioc- 
racles  refusefl  to  let  her,  she  said,  and  she  felt 
that  her  whble  Empire  was  frustrated.  In- 
side Japan  afose  the  master  class  to  dominate 
the  liberals,  to  tell  the  Jcpanese  people  that 
force  and  onfly  force  would  win  for  Japan  her 
place  m  the  fun. 

Hitler  ha^  a  plan.  He  would  divide  the 
world  into  :  three  major  systems.  America 
was  to  dominate  this  hemisphere.  Japan  was 
to  dominate  ithe  Asiatic  world.  Germany  was 
to  dominate;  Euiope. 

But  the  lasis  of  the  Hitler  concept  was 
power — econcmlc,  mUitary,  political. 

Today  we  fee  the  same  pattern,  only  Rtissla 
takes  the  place  cf  Germany  and  means  to 
dominate  ciaiitral  and  eastern  Europe,  while 
Britain  can  1  dominate  western  Europe,  and 
this  hemispkere  can  l>e  ruled  by  the  United 
States.  Alsf  Russia  would  like  to  have  a 
controlling  ioice  m  the  Far  East. 

fOWER    POUTICS    AGAIN 

The  theory  of  "power  politics  '  and  "spheres 
of  influence"!  is  back  again  in  all  its  majesty. 
Even  in  th#  United  States  apologists  have 
risen  to  defend  it.  What  else  do  we  expect  in 
this  world,  t^iey  ask,  except  systems  based  on 
power?  An#,  they  Inquire,  what's  wrong 
with  "powerl  politics"? 

To  those  ^ho  differ  with  them  the  cynical 
answer  is  ^iven  that  "idealists"  must  be 
brushed  aside  as  "perfectionists"  So  today 
we  see  in  ftill  vision  the  result  of  that  con- 
cession of  sjiirit  during  the  war.  It  began  at 
■yalta.  wlierfc  the  late  President  Roosevelt 
comprcmised  with  idealism  so  as  to  buy 
Stalin's  coniinued  support  in  the  European 
war.  It  wsjs  pursued  at  Potsdam,  where 
President  Truman  followed  the  same  policy 
in  order  to  jassure  Russia's  participation  in 
the  war  agaibst  Japan. 

Today  Russia,  believing  earnestly  in  the 
Hitler  philoiophy  of  force,  wants  her  spoils. 
Che  feels  entitled  to  the  fruits  of  victory  be- 
cause, as  slie  sees  it,  that  was  what  was 
promised  h^.  She  insisted  on  carving  up 
Poland.  Brikish  and  American  public  opin- 
ion went  al(iig.  The  despoliation  of  an  ally 
was  rationalized  as  in  the  interest  of  Russia's 
security. 

But  what  kind  of  a  world  has  this  given 
us?  Less  tnan  6  months  have  passed  since 
the  United  Nations  Charter  was  drafted. 
The  world  \i^s  to  be  -ommitted  to  p>eaceful 
methods  of  jresolving  disputes. 

Is  that  thi  kind  of  world  we  are  living  in 
or  really  exjiect  to  live  in?  We  ourselves — 
our  leaders4-are  distrustful  of  it.  We  are 
saying  with  tongues  in  our  checks  thit,  of 
course,  we  expect  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter to  be  uaeful  but  that  until  It  Is  useful 
we  must  haxe  force  and  more  of  it.  This 
was  foreseen  after  the  Yalta  Conference.  On 
this  page,  tie  writer  predicted  then  that  if 
the  rule  of  lorce  were  to  prevail,  the  United 
States  wouli  have  to  maintain  the  biggest 
army.  navy.  Bnd  air  force  in  the  world. 

The  rule  ot  force  is  today  dominant.  Pres- 
ident Truman  speaks  it.  General  Marshall 
■peaks  it.  becretary  Patterson  speaks  It. 
Our  whole  obvemment  is  beginning  to  adopt 
the  philosophy  that  the  United  State*  must 
have  a  big  atmy.  navy,  and  all-  fore*. 

What  for? 
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To  fight  Germany  or  Japan?  Presumably 
both  these  nations  have  been  buried  deep  in 
defeat  and  their  war -making  potential  de- 
stroyed. 

To  fight  Britain?  A  nation  fo  badly  off 
financially  that  we  r.re  considering  a  loan 
to  her?  Of  course  we  are  not  arming  against 
Britain. 

To  fight  Russia?  Some  people  in  this 
country  say  so  openly,  others  say  so  pri- 
vately. 

The  Idea  is  illogical.  The  Ru.nslan  people 
are  peace-loving.  The  Russiens  cdmire 
Americans — they  don't  have  hfte  In  their 
hearts  for  us.  Yet  because  our  diplomatic 
relations  have  been  bungled — and  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  blame  on  both  sides — we  are 
beginning  to  think  again  in  terms  of  force 
to  secure  compliance  with  our  wishes.  Only 
last  week  the  President  of  the  United  States 
made  this  remarkable  statement  to  Congress 
in  connection  with  his  plan  for  universal 
military  training: 

"It  has  been  suggested  in  sonae  quarters 
that  there  should  be  no  universal  training 
until  the  shape  of  the  peace  Is  better  known, 
and  until  the  military  needs  of  this  country 
can  be  estimated  and  our  commitments  un- 
der the  United  Nations  Organization  can  be 
determined.  But  it  is  impossible  today  to 
foresee  the  future.  It  is  difficult  at  any  time 
to  know  exactly  what  otir  respor-slbilltes  will 
require  In  the  way  of  force.  We  do  know 
that  if  we  are  to  have  available  a  force  when 
needed,  the  time  to  begin  preparing  is  now. 
The  need  exists  today — and  rcust  be  met 
today." 

TWELVE    MILLION    RESEBVES    ALREADY 

What  need?  We  have  had  12  OOO.OOO  men 
under  arms.  Their  training  wi;i  not  evap- 
orate over  night.  They  will  be  useful  as 
potential  reserves  for  another  £  years  any- 
way. Why  do  we  have  to  tear  18-year-old 
boys  from  their  homes  and  plunge  them  Into 
military  camps  where  record  of  '.he  Army  In 
the  recent  war  has  been  none  too  good  In 
maintaining  conditions  of  morality  or  sobri- 
ety? 

If  we  need  a  big  military  force,  why  not  a 
standing  army  of  volunteers  or.  If  need  be. 
why  not  allow  the  training  to  be  given  in 
connection  with  educational  institutions 
where  military  instructors  would  be  confined 
to  the  teaching  of  military  masters?  This 
would  be  better  than  a  system  in  which  the 
military  group  controls  everything.  Including 
the  indoctrination  of  mUltary  "ideals  " — the 
ways  to  hate  and  kill. 

MILITARY   COERCION    IN    DIPLOMACY 

Why  the  urgency  for  mtlitaiy  training? 
Maybe  the  answer  is  given  In  the  following 
statement  made  by  General  Marshall  recently 
in  his  widely  publicized  report: 

"The  timing  of  our  decision  on  the  ques- 
tion of  universal  military  training  Is  urgent. 
The  officials  of  the  State  Depaitment  have 
been  strongly  of  the  opinion  thf  t  a  decision 
In  this  matter  prior  to  the  final  peace  nego- 
tiations would  greatly  strengthen  the  hand 
of  the  United  States  in  securing  acceptance 
of  a  genuine  organization  to  handle  Inter- 
national differences."' 

Strengthen  our  hand  against  whom? 
Against  vanquished  Germany  and  Japan? 
Against  Britain?  It  must  be  that  we  mean 
against  Russia.  It  must  be  that  we  have 
turned  to  the  philosophy  of  force  instead 
of  reason  and  that  military  di^monstratlon 
instead  of  the  language  of  reason  and  Justice 
or  self-denial  Is  to  be  foremost. 

This  is  tlie  only  solution  that  Hitler  found 
for  Germany's  troubles.  He  dstrusted  the 
other  nations.  Now  we  are  begl fining  to  dis- 
trust other  nations,  too,  and  build  a  mili- 
tary force  to  speak  for  us  in  the  world.  Mil- 
itarism has  begun  to  infiltrate  rapidly  into 
our  democratic  system.  We  tall:  of  one-man 
control  of  our  armed  forces.    V/e  render  Up 


service  to  the  United  Nations  Charter  as  we 
begin  to  suspect  one  of  its  principal  mem- 
bers. 

ThU  writer  believes  In  national  defense 
and  does  not  accept  pacifipm.  But  he  does 
not  believe  that  we  should  abandon  moral 
force  and  emphasize  physical  force  at  this 
time.  Rather  American  policy  can  afford  to 
try  moral  force  whole-heartedly  in  the  next 
5  years,  at  least,  while  we  retain  the  Ingre- 
dients of  a  huge  army.  navy,  and  air  force. 

Let  us  not  begin  to  lose  faith  in  moral 
force  and  extol  physical  might.  If  we  do,  we 
shall  be  admitting  that  Hitler  was  right  In 
his  concept  that  there  are  no  noncombat- 
ants  In  war  and  that  Jungle  law  must  prevail. 
Is  Idealism  losing  ground  in  Ani?rica  and  es- 
pecially in  high  places  in  our  Government? 
Did  Hitler  really  win  the  war? 
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Mr.«;.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  charm  does  not  pay.  Preddent 
Truman  tried  charm  and  a  reactionary 
coalition  simply  sat  down  and  went  on 
striice.  Thanic  goodness  the  people  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
again  have  a  leader  who  is  not  afraid 
to  lead — to  state  issues  plainly  and  to 
propose  a  plain  solution  that  appeals  to 
the  average  man  and  woman  as  sensible, 
fair,  and  workable. 

President  Truman  has  made  It  very 
clear  that  he  is  going  to  face  facts  and 
not  sugar-coat  the  truth.  He  will  need 
and  must  have  suppwrt  on  this  issue  of 
wages  and  prices,  which  affects  all  of 
us — not  only  the  wage  earner  but  the 
welfare  of  every  businessman,  farmer, 
white-collar  worker,  and  teacher. 

If  our  circulation  of  income  can  be 
healthy  and  made  even  more  healthy  up 
to  the  50  percent  improvement  that 
Judge  Vinson  said  we  must  achieve,  then 
we  will  be  on  the  road  to  winning,  the 
people's  peace. 

I  wish  to  include  some  material  to  show 
that  wages  are  lagging  behind  profits, 
productivity,  and  the  cost  of  living,  and 
to  show  that  wages  can  t>e  increased 
Without  raising  prices,  at  the  same  time 
allowing  profits  which  will  be  more  than 
ample. 

This  material  is  based  upon  a  report 
prepared  in  the  OflBce  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion  for  the  use  of  the 
OWMR  Advisory  Board  as  reported  in 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
under  date  of  October  29.  1945.  The 
OWMR  Advisory  Board  includes  the  fol- 
lowing members,  representing  industry, 
labor,  agriculture,  and  the  general 
public: 

Industry:  Eric  Johnston,  president. 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
George  H.  Mead,  president,  the  Mead 
Corporation  Nathaniel  Dyke.  Jr..  con- 
sultant. Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation, 
wholesale  building  materials  trade. 


Labor:  Philip  Murray,  president.  CIO; 
William  Gicen.  president,  A.  F.  of  L.; 
T.  C.  Cashen.  president.  National  Rail- 
way Switchmen's  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica. 

Agriculture:  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  presi- 
dent, American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion; James  G.  Patton.  president.  Na- 
tional Farmers  Cooperative  Union;  A.  S. 
Goss,  master,  the  National  Grange. 

General  public:  O.  Max  Gardner, 
chairman,  counselor  at  law.  former  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina;  Mra  Anna 
Rosenberg. 

The  material  .'•ef erred  to  follows: 

1.  The  gross  weekly  pay  of  the  average 
worker  In  manufacturing  has  increased  from 
$26  64  in  January  1941  to  •47.12  In  April  1945. 
or  77  perctnt. 

2.  When  allowance  is  made  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  and  in  personal 
Income  tr.xes  during  the  war  period,  the 
value  of  the  average  worker's  take-home  pay 
in  1941  dollars  increased  from  $26.64  to 
$31.47  (assuming  income-tax  exemption  for 
one  dependent),  or   18  percent. 

3.  Of  the  Increase  which  occurred  In  grou 
weekly  pay  during  the  war  period: 

Thirty-six  percent  resulted  from  increased 
hours  of  work,  and  will  be  reversed  by  1946. 

Ten  percent  resulted  from  Interindustry 
shifts,  which  will  also  be  reversed  by  1946. 

Twenty-one  percent  resulted  from  general 
changes  In  wage-rates,  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  reversed. 

Thirty-three  percent  resulted  from  war- 
time upgrading,  the  liberal  administration  of 
wage  schedtiles  In  a  tight  labor  market,  and 
other  factors  which  will  be  reversed  In  part. 

4.  On  the  assumption  that  half  the  In- 
creases resulting  from  liberal  administra- 
tion of  wage  schedules  will  be  reversed,  the 
gross  weekly  pay  of  the  average  worker  in 
manufacturing  will  fall  to  t33.96  in  1946, 
or  28  percent  befow  the  April  1915  level. 

5.  A  money  wage  of  $33.96  la  1946  repre- 
sents 3  percent  less  purchasing  power  than 
a  wage  of  $26  64  in  1941.  When  allowance 
is  made  for  payment  of  1946  income  taxes,  the 
purchasing  power  of  take-home  pay  for  an 
average  worker  with  exemptions  for  one  de- 
pendent will  be  $23.95  in  1941  dollars,  a 
reduction  of  10  percent  from  January  1941. 

6.  Between  April  1945  and  the  spring  of 
1946  total  salaries  and  wages  paid  will  decline 
by  between  thirty  and  thirty-five  billion  dol- 
lars. Accompanying  this  reduction  will  be  a 
fall  of  total  national  output  of  more  than 
$40,000,000,COO,  and  sharp  declines  In  profits 
bsfore  taxes  and  in  farm  income. 

7.  It  Is  estimated  that  1946  prcflta  after 
taxes  of  manufacturing  corporations  will  be 
over  $6,000,000,000.  a  figure  higher  than  the 
wartime  peak.  This  estimate  assumes  an 
increase  in  wage  rates  sufficient  to  maintain 
average  hourly  earnings  in  each  manufac- 
turing industry  at  the  April  1945  level. 

8.  lndusto".8  abUity  to  pay  higher  wages 
depends  upon  many  factors,  favorable  and 
unfavorable,  some  of  which  are  measurable 
and  others   nonmeasurable. 

9.  In  the  case  of  the  measurable  factors. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  increases  In 
average  manufacturing  wage  rates  indicated 
below  would  be  compensated  for  by  the  fac- 
tors  Indicated : 

Increase  in  wage  raU$ 
Factor  reducing  1946  costs:  Percent 

Reduction  of  overtime 4.6 

Elimination    of    onc-haif    of    war- 
time   upgrading 9.5 

Repeal  of  corporation  excess-profits 
tax _ 10 
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li.N.RAViiiOMLiS,  SPRINGE,^ 

or  INT-    -   - 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  31,  1945 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  continue  to  bungle 
the  problem  of  returning  our  soldiers 
ors  home  from  the  fighting  fronts, 
...,.-.  u^iih  so  many  of  them  have  more 
than  the  required  points  for  discharge. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  nine 
boy.s.  who  have  been  overseas  approxi- 
mately 30  months,  and  who  have  en- 
gaged In  many  of  the  battles  on  islands 
In  the  South  Pacific,  who  are  stranded 
on  the  Island  of  Tinian.  They  write  as 
follows: 

We  send  a  pica  for  help  Irom  thla  Ood- 
forsalcen  island.  There  are  nine  ot  us.  We 
received  orders  to  fly  back  to  the  United 
State*.  All  Qt  us  have  00  or  more  points, 
with  an  average  of  30  months'  service  over- 
sea*. Since  we  arrived  here  we  have  evi- 
dently been  rorgotteu.  Tliat  is.  men  here 
with  only  70  points  are  flying  home,  and 
Just  because  we  are  not  in  their  organiza- 
Uon  we  are  not  permitted  to  go  with  them. 
Just  who  won  this  war  anyway?  We  fig- 
ured we  all  had  a  hand  In  It,  but  accord- 
ing to  ofBcers  in  this  ueck  of  the  wooda  they 
won  It  themselves. 

Mr,  Speaker.  tho.«;e  boys  are  completely 
disgusted.  They  have  a  right  to  have 
the  feeling  that  they  are  the  forgotten 
men  of  this  war.  With  many  of  our  ships 
tied  up  in  harbors  in  this  country,  and 
With  many  of  the  huge' carriers,  tank 
carriers,  and  other  ships  available  for 
transporting  men  back  heme,  taken  cut 
of  duty  in  order  to  held  a  big  Navy  Day 
celebration  in  the  ports  in  this  country. 
those  boys,  together  with  the  untold 
thoii-sand.s  of  others  who  join  with  them, 
R  e  denied  the  right  to  be  returned  to 
their  homes — even  though  they  have  the 
points  which  enti"  tliem  to  their  dis- 
charge. I  do  not  '.  '  '  ^hpther  that  sit- 
uation impresses  the  W  ir-  I)  -  -'ri'^nt  or 
the  Navy  Department,  but  I  am  luily  and 
rellabUv  advised  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  deeply  impressed  by  reason 
of  this  bungling  on  the  part  of  those 
Departments,  and  of  the  high-ranking 
officers  :ri  ?:  ■  field,  i..-  •  ople  are  de- 
mandin"  :[.  i»  the.<;e  bv),v.>  be  returned  to 
their  ^■'  r.-  -  :n  the  very  earliest  possible 
date,  and  they  are  not  in  accord  with 
any  dilatoiy  methods  which  are  now 
being  practiced  by  the  ofBcers  and  de- 
partments In  both  the  A  it  v  in>;  Navy. 
They  are  demanding  acvo-: — i:.,;  that 
action  which  will  drt^nb  1:'.  ir.r  .\  inj 
as  quickly  as  pos.sibK-  i'lrl  whuh  will 
force  the  reduction  \n  t':.f>  -trenpth  of 
the  Navy  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
All  of  these  boys,  vefp'-nns  of  this  war. 
have  their  Uves  beforr  i.^  rn  They  have 
serious  problems  confronting  them. 
They  must  rehabilitate  themselves  in  the 
arts  and  trades  of  civil  life;  and  if  their 
discharsres  from  the  service  are  deferred, 
as  we  now  observe  in  so  many  instances, 
these  boys  will  be  delayed  much  longer 
•  !.  ■  "•  important  state  of  reha- 
i^  M  .ny  of  them  have  wives  and 


families,  and  many  of  them  have  busi- 
nesses, while  others  desire,  and  Justly  so, 
to  resume  their  education  both  in  the 
high  schools  and  colleges.  All  of  these 
boys  have  their  big  problem  of  life  to 
solve  when  they  come  home.  They  can- 
not delay  longer,  and  it  is  time  the  offi- 
cers in  both  the  Army  and  Navy  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  they  are  dealing  with 
the  prcbhms  of  life,  instead  of  dealing 
with  pawns  and  the  inanimate. 

Mr.  Spe£jc:r.  our  boys  still  in  the  serv- 
ice are  disheartened  and  completely  dis- 
gusted with  the  delay  in  returning  them 
home.  While  I  realize  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  continue  to  contend  that  they  are 
doing  their  best  to  accornpHsh  a  great 
ta.<^k,  yet,  I  am  advised,  they  can  do  much 
better.  Take  every  ship  available  for 
transport  duty,  and  every  plane  available 
for  returning  our  veterans,  and  use  them 
incessantly  and  constantly  until  this  job 
is  done.  And.  it  is  certainly  deplorable  to 
know  that  so  many  of  our  fleet,  all  avail- 
able for  that  particular  duty  of  returning 
our  boys  back  home,  were  taken  out  of 
duty  and  placed  in  docks,  for  show  pur- 
poses, on  Navy  Day.  Many  thousj.nds  of 
our  boys  could  have  been  returned  home 
during  the  period  those  ships  were  stand- 
ing idle — and  the  boys  were  still  enduring 
the  diys  and  weeks  of  service,  with  noth- 
ing to  do.  upon  the  foresaken  and  dismal 
Lslands  of  tlie  South  Pacific,  and  in  torn 
and  destroyed  Europe.  They  were  wor- 
ried, disturbed,  and  disheartened  as  they 
witnessed  the  departure  of  many  ships  of 
our  glorious  fleet  steam  out  of  the  har- 
bors, for  mere  purposes  of  show  and 
pageant  at  our  home  ports,  while  the  sick, 
the  injured,  the  discoui-aged  GFs,  with 
sufficient  points,  had  to  wait  until  some 
other  day.  The  greatest  pageant  of  all 
would  have  been  demonstrated,  I  am  cer- 
tain, to  have  witnessed  a  constant  parade 
of  ships,  of  every  class,  crossing  every 
ocean,  with  our  boys  aboard  returning  to 
their  homes  and  to  the  arts  and  tiades 
of  civil  life  again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment this  situation  which  now  exists, 
and  I  urge — with  every  parent,  every 
wife^ every  child,  and  every  relative  of  tlie 
boys — that  it  is  now  up  to  them  to  do 
tiieir  job.  The  boys  have  completed  tlieir 
task,  and  they  did  it  well.  They  have 
won  the  war.  Now  let  them  return  our 
boys  home  at  the  earliest  moment. 
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REM.A.RKS 

OF 

H0>!.  FREDL.  CRA'VFCUD 

op   MICBKAlf 

IN  TITF  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

r.    irrnday,  October  31.  1945 

^!.    CIL^'APORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 

:r  i :i  mind  the  address  President  Tru- 
:r.iri  .:';i.;.  :i  i  the  Nation  last  eve- 
ning, I  H  1.^.1  Lo  iuomit  for  the  Record 
some  excerpts  taken  i :  uiii  ihe  Economic 
Outlook,  issue  of  October  1945,  published 
by  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 


tions; aad.  In  addition,  to  present  the 
contents  of  a  lett?x  dated  Octot)er  27, 
1945.  wriltten  by  C.  E.  Wilson,  president. 
Genei-al  Motors  Corp..  to  International 
Union,  UAW-CIO.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  Sppaker,  Economic  Outlook,  in  dis- 
cussing the  subject  The  Fight  for  Pull 
Employntent,  makes  the  observation 
that : 

America  must  provide  jobs  for  all  those 
wUling  ajd  able  to  work.  tJneniploymeiit 
is  our  greatest  peacetime  enemy.  It  drains 
our  wealt^i  and  corrodes  our  faith  and  belief 
in   the  d^ocrati<;  system. 

The  ectonomic  losses  from  unemployment 
are  staMering.  Every  unemployed  worker 
means  a^  average  annual  loss  of  $4,000  in 
wealth  piioduced.  Ck>nserAative  Government 
experts  t^amate  that  unemployment  will 
hit  8.000,  DOO  In  1946.  Continued  through- 
out a  yes  r,  this  would  mean  a  loss  of  some 
$32,000,000,000  wortli  of  production,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  wealth  produced  in  the 
United  Spates  in  a  relatively  prosperous  pre- 
war year.! 

Curreuily.  strikes  are  crowding  all  other 
nev.s  off  I  the  front  pages.  The  public  Is 
)}cing  wai ued  of  the  great  social  cost  of  this 
and  thaa  strike.  Tou  don't  see  the  same 
treatmeni  accorded  to  unemployment.  Yet 
any  sobfr  analysis  of  the  facts  reveals 
that  the  loss  in  worktlme  from  unemploy- 
ment dvrtarfs  that  caused  by  strikes.  By 
the  end  of  August,  for  e:3mple,  unemploy- 
ment wni  already  costing  the  Nation  at  the 
rate  of  4Q  000,000  man-days  of  work  a  month. 
On  the  o  her  hand.  1.450.000  man-days  were 
lost  becaiise  of  strikes  and  lockouts  In  Au- 
gust— abdut  one-thlrtleth  of  the  loss  due  to 
unemployment.  Remember,  too.  strikes  to 
boost  puachasing  power  have  long-run  value 
for  the  Nation's  well-being.  But  unem- 
ploymenti  is  a   total   less. 

Bare  unemployment  figures  dont  even  tell 
the  whole  story.  The  rising  tide  of  inse- 
curity aflects  all  workers.  Among  the  em- 
ployed, f#ar  of  being  laid  off  finds  Its  outlet 
In  reducM  eflScisncy.  Increased  accidents, 
and,  in  some  instances,  unauthorized  strikes. 

The  fnpstraticn  and  personal  loss  for  the 
unemployed  worker,  these,  too,  cannot  be 
measured]  by  mere  figures.  The  deteriora- 
tion of  slUls,  breakdown  in  morale,  all  rep- 
resent art  irredeemable  loss  to  the  commu- 
nity, as  ♦ell  as  to  the  worker. 

When  tnen  are  Idle,  machines  are  idle. 
And  idle  inachines  accumulate  rust  and  soon 
depreclati  in  value.  The  Uemendous  capital 
Investment  In  Government-built  defense 
plants,  fcr  example,  will  depreciate  at  a  rapid 
rate  If  tfte  machinery  continues  to  lie  id'.e. 


w^t 


It  is  w^th  great  interest  I  note  the  Eco- 
nomic outlook  did  not  say  "The  Federal 
Govemi»ent  must  provide  jobs  for  all 
those  veiling  and  able  to  work."  Mr. 
Speaker,  America,  as  I  would  interpret 
that  wotd.  means  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  primarily  located  on  the 
mainland.  I  agree  with  the  Outlook  that 
we.  the  American  people,  must  provide 
jobs  for  ourselves  if  we  are  to  have  those 
jobs.  I  f-ouid  further  observe  that  if  we 
are  not  aiow  willing  to  work,  that  it  is 
high  time  we  brought  ourselves  to  t  le 
conclusion  that  we  mu.st  not  only  be  will- 
ing to  work  but  that  we  proceed  without 
further  hesitation  in  the  producing  of 
the  goodt  and  services  which  are  required 
to  meet  iot  only  the  necessities  but  meny 
additional  demands  of  our  people.  That 
is.  if  v.e  have  any  sense  of  responsibility 
whatsoefer  for  the  commitments  which 
we  have  already  made,  not  only  to  our 
people  ae  such,  but  to  the  other  peoples 
of  the  earth,  we  must  realize  there  is  no 
time  for  us  to  lose  in  proceeding  to  carry 
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out  the  obligations  which  we  have  al- 
ready assumed. 

The  su'  '1  handling  of  tlie  funded 
debt  alreu...  .:.-urred,  evidences  of  which 
are  held  by  literally  tens  of  millions  of 
our  people  v.'ho  have  invest ec  their  sav- 
ings in  Treasury  issues,  and  who  rely 
upon  that  investment  foi  financial 
strength  to  sustain  them  through  rainy 
days  in  the  future,  will  require  the  mo:t 
consecrated  eilort  of  all  of  our  people. 
If  a  Ifge  portion  of  our  people — I  am 
now  speaking  in  numbers — sutmit  their 
claims  against  the  Treasury  and  collect 
dollars  back  in  exchange  for  Treasury 
issues  previously  purchased  by  them,  and 
thu3  biing  about  a  high  concentration  of 
holdings  of  Government  issues,  it  is  rea- 
sonable for  us  to  assume  that  two  forces 
will  be  set  in  motion  incident  to  such  a 
course:  (a)  Millions  of  people  will  cease 
to  become  owners  of  Government  securi- 
ties; and  (b>  There  will,  in  due  course, 
arise  a  preat  public  clamor  for  the  burden 
represented  by  taxes  of  servic  ng  the  debt 
as  to  interest  payments  and  amortiza- 
tion of  the  principal  to  be  removed  from 
the  economic  necks  of  the  masses,  let- 
ting the  economic  consequences  of  such 
a  step  fall  as  disastrously  as  it  will  on 
the  highly  concentrated  small  number  of 
holders  of  such  Government  issues  as 
may  be  outstanding. 

In  other  words,  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  interest  burden  incident 
to  the  debt  will  approximate  $6,000,000.- 

000  per  annum,  and  if  only  1  percent  of 
the  principal  is  amortized  on  the  basis  of 
a  debt  of  $300,000,000,000.  this  will 
amount  to  $3,000,000,000  p>er  annum, 
which  added  to  the  $6,000,000,000  of  in- 
terest charge  would  give  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $9,000,000,000  which  the  tax- 
payers must  raise  annually  for  the  pur- 
poses of  servicing  the  debt.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  now  assume  that  in  peacetime 
this  ope  single  item  of  $9,000,000,000  will 
probably  be  the  largest  individual  ele- 
ment in  the  Federal  Budget.    Therefore. 

1  repeat  that  the  masses  will  grow  tired 
of  carrying  such  a  burden  and  demand 
of  Congress  such  action  as  will  relieve 
them  of  such  a  tremendous  tax  load.  If 
our  people  bring  themselves  to  where 
they  are  willing  to  work,  and  if  we  by  the 
miUions  will  go  back  into  the  harness 
and  contribute  value  for  value  in  the 
production  of  goods  and  in  the  receiving 
of  payment  for  the  services  rendered,  we 
can  carry  the  national  income  measured 
in  dollafs  at  today's  price  level  far  be- 
yond anything  yet  witnessed.  Through 
such  a  course,  America  will  provide  jobs 
for  its  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  get  the  idea 
fixed  in  our  mind  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  obligated  to  provide  or  to 
guarantee  jobs  for  the  people  of  this 
country,  that  simply  means  that  in  due 
course  we  shall  destroy  all  confidence  our 
people  have  in  the  faith  and  credit,  and 
In  the  currency  issued  by  this  Govern- 
ment; and  it  also  means  that  we  kiss 
good-by  our  idea  of  a  balanced  budget 
and  proceed  with  the  forces  of  highly 
destructive  inflation,  letting  th«  eco- 
nomic consequences  be  whatever  eco- 
nomic law  dictates.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owes  no  citizen  a  job.    It  has 


other  functions  to  perform  far  more 
fundamental.  We.  the  people,  must 
make  our  own  Jobs. 

The  letter  written  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
the  General  Motors  Corp..  is.  in  my  opin- 
ion, so  highly  constructive  that  I  submit 
it  for  the  record  and  for  the  use  of 
students  of  our  politico-economic  prob- 
lems: 

GExr^AL  MoToss  Corp.. 
Detroit,  M.ch..  October  27,  J94S. 

INTEHNATIONAL  UNION.  UAW-CIO. 

Detroit.  Mich. 

GENTirMEN:  General  Motors  proposes  that 
the  UAW-CIO  join  with  It  In  petitioning  the 
Congress  to  change  the  Wages  and  Hours 
Act  to  make  the  standard  woikweek  45  hours 
in  place  of  40  hours  during  the  postwar  re- 
construction period.  This  proposal  is  mace 
recognizing  that  the  country  has  a  big  load 
to  carry  In  cleaning  up  the  aftermath  of  the 
war  and  that  under  these  conditions  we  can 
all  have  more  only  if  we  produce  more. 

The  reason  for  this  proposal  to  change  the 
law  is  that  the  present  law  putting  the  pen- 
alty of  overtime  pay  of  50  percent  on  the 
extra  hours  over  40  discourages  employers 
and  business  generally  from  planning  such 
extra  hours  of  production,  thereby  tending 
to  reduce  the  country  to  a  40-hour  week, 
when  the  country  and  the  world  are  de- 
manding more   production   at   lower   prices. 

With  this  change  In  the  workweek,  we 
propose  that  all  wage  rates  be  increased  ap- 
proximately 6  percent  so  that  men  working  45 
hours  at  the  new  straight  time  rates  will 
make  as  much  money  as  they  do  now  for  45 
hours  of  work.  This  proposal  would  Increase 
the  earnings  of  those  working  less  than  45 
hours  and  would  also  Increase  the  extra  com- 
pensation for  any  hours  worked  over  45.  since 
such  hours  would  be  paid  for  at  time-and-a- 
half  based  on  the  new  rates. 

Your  first  Impression  of  this  proposal  prob- 
ably win  be  that  It  Is  a  reactionary  idea,  and 
not  in  the  interest  of  labor.  It  is  not  re- 
actionary any  more  than  working  longer 
hours  In  the  war  emergency  was.  We  are 
sure  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
people  of  our  country,  and  particularly  in 
the  best  Interests  of  all  workmen. 

If  the  40-hour  week  was  sound  pre-war  and 
the  48-hour  week  during  the  war,  the  45- 
hour  week  Is  sound  for  the  immediate  period 
following  such  a  world  catastrophe  as  we 
have  been  through.  All  Americans  are  ex- 
pecting an  even  higher  standard  of  living 
postwar  then  we  had  pre-war.  This  can  be 
accomplished  at  this  time  only  by  producing 
more,  as  we  now  must  carry  the  huge  addi- 
tional tax  burden  and  other  expenses  growing 
out  of  the  war.  The  simple  fact  is  that  we 
have  a  big  job  ahead  of  us.  We  cannot  get  it 
done  on  the  pre-war  basis  of  work.  We  must 
produce  far  more  than  we  did  in  the  past. 

The  worlunen  of  other  nations  will  work 
for  more  than  45  hours.  In  many  cases  they 
wiU  have  only  a  bare  subsistence  living  while 
they  are  doing  it,  because  of  the  lack  of  good 
tools  and  machinery,  like  those  supplied  by 
employers  in  our  country. 

This  proposal  has  much  to  recommend. 

1.  It  avoids  a  substantial  reduction  In 
weekly  earnings. 

2.  It  prevents  Inflation  and  preserves  the 
purchasing  power  of  War  Bonds,  insurance, 
social  security  and  other  savings. 

3.  It  does  not  upset  the  balance  l>etween 
agricultural  workers,  salaried  workers  and 
industrial  workers. 

4.  It  will  produce  more  goods  and  services, 
and  the  people  of  our  country  will  have  mere. 

5.  It  will  create  more  good  jobs  and  the 
employment  of  more  people.  Just  as  many 
men  and  women  will  be  employed  in  cur 
plants  on  a  45-hcur  week  as  on  a  40-hour 
week.  And  it  will  allow  the  use  of  our  plants 
for  the  extra  five  hotirs  when  they  would 
otherwise  be  Idle. 


6.  It  Will  stimulate  business  licttvUy  and 
create  more  Jobs,  and  result  in  the  employ- 
ment Of  mmy  more  people  in  all  related 
businesses. 

7.  If  our  plants  could  be  scheduled  to  work 
on  this  basis,  we  would  produce  nine  cars 
where  we  would  otherwise  haTe  produced 
only  eight.  It  will  mean  that  one  man  rut  of 
nine  will  have  a  car  who  would  otherwise  go 
without. 

We  believe  that  a  45-hour  we«k  Is  neces- 
sary and  desirable  dur.ng  the  period  of  post- 
war reconstruction,  for  the  foUowlng  rea- 
sens: 

1.  During  this  period  our  country  will  be 
shipping  food.  materLils.  and  machinery  to 
other  countries  all  over  the  world  to  help 
them  reliabUitate  themselves  and  avoid  star- 
vation. 

2.  We  still  have  the  extra  expense  of  bring- 
ing our  fighting  men  back  home  and  fitting 
them  Into  civilian  work. 

3  We  still  have  high  taxes,  which  neces- 
sarily are  a  charge  against  Industry  and  all 
producers. 

4.  To  develop  and  apply  technological  im- 
provements and  to  reorganize  Industry  takes 
time — years,   not  monthr 

It  Is  hoped  that  at  the  end  oC  this  post- 
war reconstruction  period: 

1.  Our  relations  with  other  countries  will 
be  on  the  basis  of  a  two-way  street,  where 
we  shall  get  back  goods  and  services  for  those 
we  supply. 

2.  The  lighting  men  will  be  back  at  peace- 
time work,  and  the  aftermath  of  the  war 
will  be  over. 

3.  Government  expense  and  the  number  of 
Government  employefa  will  be  reduced  and 
not  be  such  an  excessive  burden  on  all  pro- 
ducers. 

4.  Technological  Improvements — the  better 
ways  of  doing  all  the  things  that  are  neces- 
sary to  deliver  products  to  customers — will 
have  become  effective. 

We  can  then   have   a  40- hour  week  with 
more  leisure  time  anci  more  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  can  continue  to  Improve  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  all  Araer leans. 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.  E.  Wti.soN, 

President. 


^oal-Minlne  iiui  >sfrv 

REMARKS 
or 

iiON   DANIEL  J   FLOOD 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  31,  1945 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  disposition  of  the  Big 
Inch  and  Little  Big  Inch  pipe  lines.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  and  its  members, 
and  the  citizens,  and  the  commimities 
of  the  anthracite-coal  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  not.  of  course,  directly  af- 
fected by  the  disposal  of  much  of  the 
surplus  property,  or  the  manner  of  their 
use  in  the  hands  of  Government  or  pri- 
vate industry.  However,  the  disposal 
of  such  properties  as  the  Big  Inch  and 
the  Little  Big  Inch  oil  pipe  lines  do  hold 
a  very  decided  interest  for  these  peo- 
ple. I  feel  that  the  future  of  our  peo- 
ple, as  reflected  in  the  wage  scales  pre- 
vailing in  the  coal  industry — both  bitu- 
minous and  anthracite — is  bound  up  to 
a  great  degree  with  the  industry  itself 
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and  with  any  pa'^ible  governmental  op- 
eration ol.  or  subsidy  to.  private  enter- 
priae   In  the   n^arketing   of    competing 

f     "  '     15  oil  or  natural  gas. 

. ,  we  feel  that  these  pipe  lines 


u 


were  wartime  projects  and.  therefore. 
are  expendable,  just  as  any  other  tempo- 
rary war  investment.  They  should  not 
be  leased  or  sold  to  private  industry,  or 
be  govemmentally  operated  or  subsi- 
dised. They  should  be  held  intact  in  rc- 
scr^'e  for  any  future  emergency.  To  al- 
low oil  or  natural  gas  to  be  unfairly  de- 
livered through  this  medium  into  the 
coal  markets  of  this  country,  and  thus 
improperly  compete  with  the  abundant 
coals  now  being  produced  by  private  in- 
dustry, would  certainly  tend  to  seriously 
interrupt  and  Impede  postwar  reconver- 
sion aud  recovery.  Such  natural  re- 
sources as  oil  and  gas  should,  as  far  as 
economically  feasible,  be  conserved  in 
place  and  certainly  u.<;ed  wherever  pos- 
sible at  point  of  origin  rather  than  be 
transposed  a  thousand  miles  into  tne 
heart  of  the  coal  fields,  whose  life  ex- 
ceeds by  hundreds  of  years  the  life  of 
the  known  reserves  of  oil  and  gas. 

The  lives  of  approximately  600.000 
coal  miners  and  their  families  will  be 
affected  by  the  final  disposition  of  these 
lines.  Therefore.  I  feel  that  no  lease  or 
.«^ale  of  them  should  be  authorized  by 
Congress  or  any  other  governmental 
agency  without  adequate  notice  to  all  in- 
terested parties  and  full  public  hearings 
held  thereon. 


Thr  Orfic'j  (ft  P.-.;;  Administ-^li    i 
REMARKS 


HON.  BART 


J.  JON  KM  AN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  31,  1945 

Mr.  JOM-r:  Mr.  Speaker,  today 

I  have  introcaccd  a  bill  to  abolish  OPA. 
I  know  that  other  bills  of  a  similar 
nature  have  been  introduced  heretofore. 
However.  10  days  ago  I  read  a  statement 
by  Leo  P.  Gcntner.  Acting  Regional  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, in  which  he  said  that  the  OfiBce 
cf  Price  Administration  is  anxious  to  get 
out  of  business.  I  wish  we  could  make 
this  unanimous. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
very  busy  pickinc;  out  the  monkey 
wrenches  that  OPA  throws  into  our 
economy  to  destroy  small  business.  I 
believe  the  t)enefits  would  far  outweigh 
the  burdens  if  we  would  abolish  this  war 
agency  now  that  the  war  is  over. 

I  am  including  in  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial which  I  believe  expresses  tlie  pre- 
vailing sentiment  in  my  district  and  all 
over  the  country,  whirh  reads  a.>  follows: 

When  Michlpan  T  , v^.m  In  Its  August 

29  issue  said.  "Let's  L^  e  .;u  end  to  OPA  and 
all  Its  worlu.**  we  stated  the  case  against  this 
Government  agency  only  mUdly,  compared 
with  what  a  committee  of  the  lloiise  of  Rep- 
resentatives declared  Octcbi  r  22  .n  Its  bitter 
Indictment  of  OPA. 

The  committee  Is  headed  t  &  D  rr.ocrat. 
Representative   Howard   Sm:..:       :    \.:.^inia, 


hence  Its  report  cannot  be  laughed  off  as 
a  political-party  statement.  The  committee 
was  created  to  look  Into  abuses  by  executive 
agencies,  and  Its  report  on  OPA  activities 
was  unnnimous. 

It  charged  the  agency  was  stifling  produc- 
tion of  household  goods,  boosting  prices  to 
consumers,  creating  unemployment,  ham- 
pering the  production  of  consumer  goods  by 
Insisting  upon  continuing  rigid  war  controls 
In  times  of  peace,  and  with  having  bound  It- 
self to  "unrealistic"  methods,  with  a  result- 
ing loss  of  output  of  needed  goods. 

Let's  go  into  more  details.  Tne  House  com- 
mittee's report  declared  that  OPA's  refusal  to 
grant  a  "reasonable  profit"  to  establish  man- 
ufacturers on  a  long  line  of  household  goods 
has  prevented  maximum  output.  What's 
even  worse,  tiie  report  asserted  that  new  pro- 
ducers are  being  granted  the  right  by  OPA 
to  turn  out  and  sell  similar  goods  of  inferior 
quality  at  higher  prices.  The  report  cited 
numerous  examples  of  OPA  rulings  which 
forced  consumers  to  pay  higher  prices  whUe 
established  companies  were  prevented  from 
returning  to  peacetime  output. 

Here's  a  typical  Instance:  An  established 
producer  ol  electric  irons  applied  for  a  price 
ceUing  to  permit  retail  sale  of  his  irons  at 
less  than  $3.  OPA  refused  to  approve  this 
price.  But  It  permitted  a  newcomer  In  the 
field  to  "price  an  Inferior  and  Inherently  dan- 
gerous electric  iron  to  retail  at  $5.50  " 

And  OPA  is  one  of  those  Government  agen- 
cies which  likes  to  boast  that  It  favors  free 
enterprise  and  that  the  ultimate  consumer's 
Interest  lies  next  to  its  heart  always. 

The  House  committee  tells  us  that  OPA 
BtlU  adheres  to  the  same  "unrealistic"  and 
"outdated"  decrees  which  kept  business  under 
Federal  control  throughout  the  war,  and  that 
this  stiff-necked  adherence  has  retarded  re- 
conversion, restricted  opportunity  for  full 
employment,  and  at  least  in  some  Instances 
"actually  caused  prices  of  cost-of-living  com- 
modities to  rise." 

There's  more  to  come.  The  House  Commit- 
tee declared  that  OPA's  denial  of  reasonable 
profits  to  business  on  low-priced  products  Is 
largely  responsible  for  the  return  to  shelves 
of  only  high-priced  goods  In  numerous  lines. 
It  charged  that  shortage  of  such  vital  con- 
sumer Items  as  shirts,  underwear,  and 
sheets — and  even  stoves — is  due  partly  to 
OPA's  refusal  to  set  celling  prices  to  cover 
costs  plus  a  reasonable  return.  It  charged 
further  that  OP.^'s  attempt  to  hold  prices  at 
1942  levels,  despite  greatly  Increased  material 
and  labor  costs,  throttled  production  and 
worked  hardship  on  thr  whole  Nation. 

What  to  do?  The  House  report  proposed 
that  OPA's  present  complex  methods  of  fixing 
prices  should  be  replaced  by  a  simple  rule  that 
producers  may  charge  a  price  reflecting  cur- 
rent production  costs  plus  a  reasonable  profit; 
that  wholesale  and  retail  merchants  should 
be  permitted  to  pass  on  price  Increases  to 
their  customers,  when  the  new  prices  reflect 
only  reasonable  profit  margins. 

The  report  suggested  that  producers  should 
file  their  price  schedules  on  simple  forms, 
with  regional  or  district  OPA  oQces,  and  that 
these  prices  should  be  effective  unless  ob- 
jected to  by  such  offices.  Price  control,  said 
the  report,  should  be  abandoned  on  any 
products  where  supply  now  is  sufflclent  to 
meet  production  demands. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  House  committee 
paid  its  compliments  to  Price  Administrator 
Chester  Bowles.  It  asserted  he  had  exceeded 
the  authority  granted  to  him  by  Congress,  by 
attempting  to  dictate  to  manufacturers  not 
only  prices  but  the  quantities  of  various  lines 
of  consumer  goods  they  may  produce.  This, 
added  the  report.  Is  tantamount  to  trying  "to 
revamp  the  economic  structure  of  the  Nation" 
through  Executive  decree.  Which  Is  what  we 
have  been  saying  right  along  In  this  magazine 
of  business. 

We  believe  the  majority  of  Congressmen 
are  in  accord  w;ih  the  ideas  of  the  men  who 
formulated  the  report  on  OPA  which  we  have 
Just    been    giving    you    in   condensed   form. 


Why  can't  I  the  majority  be  frank  and  cou- 
rageous, aqd  put  an  end  to  this  Goverrunent 
agency  wh^ch  has  no  Justifiable  reason  for 
continued  fcxistence  and  which  can  exert  only 
a  retarding  effect  upon  business,  employment, 
and  our  economic  progress? 


The  Ftture  of  Philippine-American 
Cooperation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  CARLOS  P.  ROIVIULO 

RESISEKT   Ct>MMIS£ION£R    FBOU    THX    FHXIJPPIMS 
j  ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESErTTATIVES 

Weifnesday.  October  3U  ir45 

Mr.  ROMULO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  eixtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  two  important  documents: 
First,  th^  speech  delivered  by  President 
Sergio  O^mena,  of  the  Philippines,  at 
the  opening  session  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Forum  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  l|otel  in  New  York,  October  29, 
1945;  and  second,  an  address  delivered 
on  the  same  occasion  by  Gen.  Jonathan 
M.  Wainv^right,  hero  of  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regidor.  At  this  juncture  of  Filipino- 
American  relationship,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend to  ithe  attention  of  the  Memibers 
of  this  dongress  these  two  thoughtful 
adddresses  which  point  to  the  road  that 
should  be  followed  by  our  two  peoples  for 
our  muti»l  best  interests. 

Presid^it  Osmefia  says: 

This  Is  a  period  when  your  people  must 
decide  whether  or  not  the  Filipino-American 
brotherho<)d  that  existed  before  the  war  and 
was  sealed  In  blood  during  the  war  will  con- 
tinue now  that  the  war  is  ended,  and  even 
after  independence. 

As  if  iit  reply  to  that  statement,  ^Gen- 
eral Wainwright  says: 

The  tiea  which  bind  us  to  the  Philippines, 
based  on  long  years  of  friendly  cooperation, 
have  beca  relorged  in  the  fires  of  a  bloody 
war.  We  istood  shoulder  to  shoulder.  We 
believed,  tnd  we  still  believe,  in  the  same 
principles  of  right  and  decency.  They  have 
been  our  Comrades,  and  we  will  not  let  them 
down. 

We  muft  make  good  all  our  pledges  to 
them,  and]  continue  to  help  them  when  they 
need  us. 

May  I  tommend  these  two  addresses  to 
the  con^deration  of  the  distinguished 
Members  of  this  Congress  who  will  soon 
be  called!  upon  to  make  vital  decisions 
about  the  future  course  of  the  relation 
between  our  two  countries. 

The  following  is  President  Osmefia's 
address: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  participate  In 
the  Heral^  Tnbune  forum,  which  has  done 
so  much  I  to  help  inform  and  crystallize 
American  public  opinion  on  the  vital  prob- 
lems confronting  your  coiuitry.  With  your 
Indulgence,  I  propose  to  discuss  briefly  the 
future  of  thllippine-Amerlcan  cooperation — 
a  subject  "which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
whole  protlem  of  responsibility  of  victory. 

Thlrty-«ight  years  ago  this  month.  In  the 
year  1907,  there  convened  In  Manila  the  first 
popularly- elected  legislative  assembly  of  the 
Philippine. 

That  aiembly  faced  many  problems.  Our 
country  was  emerging  cut  of  centuries  of 
Spanish  rf  le.  and  everywhere  vv'e  had  to  cope 
with  the  tasks  of  education,  economic  de- 
velopmeni ,    political    growth.     One    of    the 
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most  pressing  questions  at  that  time — 
6trang3  though  It  may  seem  to  us  nov/ — 
was  to  what  extent  were  wa  Filipinos  willing 
to  cooperate  with  the  United  Slates. 

Remember,  If  you  wUl,  the  background  of 
our  history.  For  three  and  a  hall  centuries 
we  had  been  under  the  rule  of  Spain.  Spain 
had  brought  us  many  good  things — our 
ChMstian  .-eligion.  our  western  orientation, 
our  familiarity  with  European  governmental 
systems — but  it  had  not  brought  us  llb?rly. 
We  had  to  get  that  for  ourselves.  We  had 
to  rebel  against  Spain.  By  the  time  Dewey  s 
squadron  sailed  into  Manila  Bay  for  the 
battle  that  was  to  end  Sp^lsh  rule  In  the 
Philippines,  the  Filipino  revolutionists  had 
overthrown  Spanish  control  of  the  whole 
country,  with  the  exception  of  Manila  itself. 

Our  leaders  had  assumed  that  after  the 
American  victory  Philippine  Independence 
would  be  recognized  at  once  by  the  United 
States.  But  your  ccimtry  preferred  to  estab- 
lish its  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines,  and 
gave  us  only  a  promise  of  future  freedom. 
Since  there  had  never  been  in  all  history  a 
case  of  a  powerful  sovereign  voluntarily  as- 
sisting a  weak  colonial  people  toward  self- 
government  and  liberty,  many  Filipinos  did 
not  believe  your  promise — and  there  followed 
the  bloody  years  of  war  between  Americans 
and  Filipinos. 

After  the  conflict,  the  American  policy  of 
Increasing  self-government  for  the  Filipino 
people  began  to  unfold.  It  was  a  new  and 
revolutionary  policy.  It  was  an  experiment, 
a  common  adventure.  Indeed,  a  promise  to 
ell  the  submerged  ■lilllons  of  this  world. 

^Vhen  the  Philippine  Assembly  first  met  In 
19&7.  there  were  still  some  Filipinos  who  did 
not  fully  trust  the  American  intentions  In 
our  country.  I  had  the  honor  to  be  elected 
Speaker  of  that  Assembly  and  the  burden  of 
decision  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
to  cooperate  with  the  American  Government 
In  the  Philippines  fell  largely  upon  me.  I 
helped  make  the  decision,  and  the  decision 
was  to  cooperate. 

The  first  resolution  of  the  Philippine 
Assembly  was  addressed  to  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  thanking  the  American  people 
for  permitting  us  to  establish  the  assembly 
end  thereby  to  participate  directly  In  mak- 
ing the  laws  by  which  we  were  governed. 
And  the  first  law  that  we  passed  was  to 
appropriate  a  million  pesos  for  the  construc- 
tion of — not  armaments — but  schools,  where 
the  people  could  learn  the  English  language 
and   American    democracy. 

AH  of  us  In  the  Philippines  know  now  that 
this  decision  to  work  with  you.  and  grew 
With  you,  and  fight  by  your  side,  was  a 
wise  decision.  The  record  Is  there,  for  the 
whole  world  to  s?e — and  It  Is  a  record  of 
wh:ch  both  your  people  and  mine  may  well 
be  proud. 

There  Is  another — and  equally  Impor- 
tant— fact  to  remember  about  this  record. 
It  is  the  fact  that,  although  the  Philippines 
was  under  American  sovereignty  when 
Japan  invaded  the  Philippines,  we  Fillplr.cs 
fcught  In  defense  of  the  American  flag.  In 
other  areas,  under  Eimllar  circumstances, 
th3  people  chose  not  to  defend  the  sovereign 
power  whose  flag  flew  over  their  country. 
As  you  know,  In  some  places  they  actually 
welcomed  the  Jspjnese.  We  did  not  do  that. 
We  chose  not  to  do  that.  Our  struggle  ty 
your  side  was  a  deliberate  decision  made  hy 
the  people  of  the  Philippines.  V.''e  decided 
to  defend  your  covereignty — not  es  slcivss 
lighting  for  their  masters,  but  as  a  free  people 
making  a  ires  decision  to  join  in  defense 
of  the  free  way  of  life  which  yciir  country 
represents. 

New,  we  In  the  Philippines,  on  the  eve 
of  our  Independence,  fece  the  same  issue 
that  we  faced  In  1007.  when  our  first  Phil- 
ippine Assembly  convened — the  came  issue 
that  we  faced  in  December  1C41,  when  the 
enemy  attacked  your  covereignty  in  the 
Philippines.  v;c  must  decide  v.helhcr.  af;er 
Indcpecdence,  Philipp  me -American  coopera- 


tion   shoiild    continue — and    how    clcse    It 
should   be. 

My  own  position  on  this  matter  is  well 
known.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  cutting 
of  our  political  ties,  when  Independence 
comes,  need  make  any  change  in  the  close 
relationship  between  our  two  nations.  My 
predecessor.  President  Quezon,  and  I  have 
assured  our  people  that  Philippine-Amer- 
ican friendship  is  a  two-way  passage.  We 
have  cHered  cur  most  sincere  cccperation 
to  your  Government.  We  have  gladly  con- 
sented to  the  building  of  bases  on  our  soil 
for  the  protection  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  United  States,  even  after  cur  ccuntry 
Is  Independent.  Now.  as  In  the  past,  we 
are  willing  to  assume  our  full  responsibili- 
ties to  the  United  States.  I  hold  to  that 
policy,  taking  It  for  granted  that  the  United 
States,  for  its  part,  will  discharge  its  full 
responsibilities  to  the  Philippines. 

For  you  have  assumed  these  responsibili- 
ties and  made  definite  commitments  to  the 
PhUipplnes.  Ycu  did  so — not  only  because 
you  are  the  kind  of  liberty-loving  people 
that  you  aie — but  also  because  you  wUl  re- 
ceive something  in  return. 

You  made  a  commitment  to  the  Philip- 
pines when  your  late  and  very  great  Presi- 
dent, Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  told  the  Fili- 
pino people  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  war 
that  "your  freedom  will  be  redeemed  and 
your  Independence  established  and  pro- 
tected," and  that  we  would  be  '"assisted  in 
the  full  repair  of  the  ravages  caused  by  the 
war.'  President  Roosevelt's  worthy  succes- 
£or.  Harry  S.  Truman,  reaffirmed  the  promise 
When  he  said:  "The  Philippine  people,  whose 
heroic  and  loyal  stand  In  this  war  has  won 
the  affection  and  admiration  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  will  be  fully  assisted  by  the 
United  States  In  the  great  problems  of  re- 
habilitation and  reconstruction  which  lie 
ahead." 

You  made  a  commitment  to  the  Philip- 
pines when.  In  1909,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  decided  to  estab.it h  a  free- 
trade  relationship  between  cur  two  countries. 
Our  Philippine  Assembly  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion petitioning  you  not  to  do  so,  expressing 
the  fear  that  free  trade  'would  in  the  future 
become  highly  prejudicial  to  tlie  economic 
interests  of  the  Filipino  people"  Lecause  It 
would  orient  cur  entire  economy  In  your 
direction.  But  you  decided  to  establish  free 
trade.  In  spite  of  cur  protest.  We  have  made 
the  best  of  this,  and  the  best  has  been  very 
good  Indeed.  We  had  achieved,  before  the 
war.  the  highest  standard  of  living  of  any 
nation  in  the  Orient.  Our  economy,  before 
the  war,  was  growing,  and  our  country  was 
prospering.  The  truth  today  Is  that  unless 
some  such  relationship  Is  restored  and  main- 
tained for  a  reasonable  time,  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  rehabilitate  our  country. 

You  made  a  commitment  to  tlie  Philippines 
when  ycu  undertook  to  protect  our  Independ- 
ence and  when  we  agreed  on  the  estcbllsh- 
ment  of  American  air  and  naval  bases  for 
mutual  security  In  the  Philippines.  That 
commitment  Involves — for  your  own  safety 
as  well  as  for  ours — Eomethln^  more  than 
the  mere  building  and  maintenance  of  bases. 
It  Involves  a  network  of  roads  and  communi- 
cations to  make  these  bases  worth  while,  and 
it  Involves  the  assurance  of  a  peaceful,  pros- 
pering hinterland  to  mate  those  br.scs  firm. 

President  Truman  has  always  borne  these 
commitments  in  mind.  Only  a  few  days  ego 
he  made  public  a  series  of  directives  to  vari- 
ous United  States  agencies  and  cScIals  cover- 
ing many  probleir.s  of  the  Phlllpinnes.  Most 
of  the  speciCc  points  he  made  arose  out  of 
the  conversations  which  I  have  had  with  the 
President  and  other  high  officials  of  your 
Government. 

I  v.'ant  to  mcke  It  clear,  however,  that 
neither  President  Truman  nor  I  C'  he 

ccnc:ete  steps  taken  last  week  to  b  ..ng 

like  a  complete  program  for  the  solution  cf 
cur  problems.  They  do  not  cover  many  of 
the  over-all  questions  of  full  rehabiliution 


and  reconstruction  In  the  '  '".nes.    I  be- 

lieve   that    American    re---.  ity    to    the 

Philippines  will  not  have  been  fulfilled  untU 
these  problems  are  settled. 

When  I  speak  of  the  pressing  need  for 
America  to  carry  out  her  responsibility  to  the 
Philippines,  I  am  thinking  of  very  specific 
matters. 

We  are  asking  for  20  years  of  quota-limited 
free  trade  with  the  United  Sutcs  on  the  basis 
of  the  1940  level  and  not  a  strangulating 
graduated  tax  on  such  trade.  We  are  asking 
for  fair  treatment  on  war  damages,  providing  ' 
Just  compensation  to  those  who  suffered 
when  the  war  came  to  Philippine  soil,  pro- 
tected by  American  sovereignty.  We  are  ask- 
ing the  United  States  to  help  us  pick  up  again 
from  where  we  were  when  the  Japanese 
attacked  American  sovereignty  in  the  PhUip- 
plnes. 

The  past  half  century  of  gigantic  progress 
In  the  PhUippines.  brutally  Interrupted 
though  it  was  by  the  war.  Is  one  of  the  br;ght- 
est  pages  of  human  history.  Your  inspiration, 
your  guidance,  your  help,  has  been  tremen- 
dous, and  the  United  States  of  America  will 
always  be  respected  for  Its  role  in  the  Philip- 
pines. But  do  not  forget  that  Filipinos,  too, 
had  something  to  do  with  all  of  this.  Our 
progress  was  achieved  by  us  largely  through 
our  efforts  and  entirely  with  cur  money. 
Check  back  over  the  appropriations  voted  by 
your  Congress  through  all  these  years,  and 
you  will  find  no  item  for  the  operation  of  our 
government,  the  building  and  maintenance 
of  our  EChool  system,  the  construction  of  our 
roads  and  public  works,  the  development  of 
our  public  health  program.  The  costs  were 
not  borne  by  you.    They  were  borne  by  us. 

We  do  not  ask  for  your  charity,  any  more 
than  we  have  arked  for  it  In  the  past.  What 
we  do  ask  for.  as  we  have  In  the  past.  Is  your 
help,  your  understanding,  your  willingness  to 
fulfill  the  obligations  which  you  yourselves 
have  assumed. 

I  know  how  warm  und  friendly  is  the  Amer- 
ican sentiment  toward  the  Filipino  people. 
Every  person  I  have  talked  to  In  this  coun- 
try'— whether  public  official  or  private  citi- 
zen— has  revealed  his  heartfelt  sympathy  for 
our  present  distress  and  his  sincere  desire  to 
help  us  get  back  on  cur  feet.  There  Is  a  very 
special  American  feeling  for  U".  Just  as  there 
is  a  very  special  Filipino  feeling  lor  you.  No- 
where In  the  world  is  there  a  relPtlonshlp  be- 
tween two  pecples  that  resembles  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  American  people  and 
the  Filipino  people. 

But  today  we  must  make  up  our  minds — 
on  the  basis  of  this  relationship — about  the 
future  strength  of  the  ties  that  bind  us  to- 
gether. President  Truman.  In  his  recent  di- 
rectives, has  shown  to  the  world  that  he  gives 
a  very  special  priority  to  the  problems  of 
relief,  reconstruction,  and  rehabilitation  In 
the  Philippines.  He  has.  for  himself,  made 
the  decision,  and  it  Is  a  good  decision. 

But  oifr  trade  relations,  cur  war  damage 
claims,  our  over-all  rehabilitation  needs,  are 
not  for  him  alone  to  decide.  These  ques- 
tions come  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Siaies.  and  they  come  before  the  Intelligence 
and  the  conscience  of  the  American  people. 
This  Is  a  period  when  your  people  must  de- 
cide whether  or  not  the  Filipino-American 
brotherhood  that  existed  before  the  war  and 
was  sealed  tn  blood  during  the  war  will  con- 
tinue now  that  the  war  Is  ended,  and  even 
after  independence.  We  of  the  Philippines 
cannot  make  that  decision  for  you.  V.'e  can 
only  tell  you  that,  for  cur  part»  v.'e  want  to 
continue  our  close  cooperation  with  you. 
Beyond  that,  the  decision  is  ycrjrs  to  malie. 

General  Wainwright's  address  fol- 
lows : 

By  some  process  which  I  do  not  clearly 
understand,  a  military  man  who  achieves 
notice — perhaps  I  should  say  notoriety — in 
\,ar  time  is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  a  sort 
of  oracle  or  sootiisayer,  capable  of  uttering 
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word*  of  wlsdrja  on  alrv 
glftMl  wiih  po-Rcrs  of  I 

If  he  is  net  careful,  he  finds  himself  mak- 
ing ponderous  observations  on  religion,  so- 
ciology, art,  economics.     I  almost  said  poU- 

Ijcs.     a-n he  talks  too  much. 

I  ■m  •-  guard  against  any  Impulse 

t  m  tills  brief  address,  and  I  am 

p  not  to  talk  like  an  oracle.     But 

i  do  want  to  raise  my  voice,  with  what  ear- 
nestness and  eloquence  I  can  command,  en 
behalf  of  a  very  fine  and  loyal  and  brave  peo- 
ple— the  Filipinos — and  to  «ay  something 
abcut  our  common  dcir^tiny  in  the  Orient. 

It   Is   '  PRSiry   to   remind   you   how 

rh'My-n*  .s — Scouts.  Constabulaiy.  and 

;  ,y — teamed     with     our     own 

.:  the  Japanese  Invader  on 
Luzon.  Plltplno  fighting  men  helped  us  de- 
lay the  enemy  s  southward  sweep  across  the 
Philippine  Archipelago  for  5  months,  from 
December  8  to  May  6.  The  bulk  of  fhem 
^rere  hu.Tiedly  trained;  their  equipment  was 
ite.  But  they  stood  shoulder  to 
.  with    us    and    the    delaying    action 

which  they  made  possible  threw  the  enemy  s 
time  table  lor  Pacific  conquest  painfully  off 
schedule. 

1  do  not  minimize  the  part  played  by  our 
own  United  States  regulars  In  ih.  t  cam- 
paign. I  am  fully  aware  that  tUe  Filipinos 
,  were  fighting  on  their  own  soil,  for  their 
homeland.  But  in  helping  themselves  they 
were  helping  us.  and  without  their  cour;;ge 
and  loyalty  our  efforts  to  withstand  the  in- 
vader must  have  collapsed  weeks  earlier. 

When  I  first  went  to  th?  Philippines  in 
1908  the  natives  spoke  little  or  no  English 
and  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  learn  Spanish 
in  order  to  deal  with  them.  There  were  but 
few  schools  and  most  of  the  native  popula- 
tion was  illiterate. 

There  were  almost  no  roads,  only  mud 
trvks  and  oxcart  trails;  and  only  one  rail- 
way line,  running  north   from  Manila. 

When  I  returned  in  1940  the  scene  had 
changed  greatly.  English  was  spoken  In 
practically  every  town,  and  every  community 
had  its  schools.  There  was  an  excellent  high- 
way system  with  many  roads  as  good  as  those 
here  in  New  York  State.  Railway  lines  con- 
nected many  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns 

Where  once  you  had  to  swim  your  horse 
or  splash  across  a  stream,  soundly  built 
brldga*  made  safe  and  easy  passage.  Tl^ere 
waa  a  potable  water  supply  all  through  the 
islands,  whsre  once  we  had  to  boil  all  our 
drinking  water  to  avoid  amoebic  dysentery. 
There  were  telegraph  and  telephone  lines 
connecting  all  parts  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Agriculture  bad  developed  tremendously: 
there  waa  extensive  production  of  rice,  coco- 
nuts, copra,  hemp,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 

ThU  .-emarkable  development,  which  Im- 
preaaed  me  »o  ttrongly  when  I  returned  there, 
took  place  under  American  occupation. 
A""  '  '  r: "Tieertng  did  part  of  the  Job; 
A'.  il   and   cooperation  did  some 

'  '  .^"1  ("hviwed  «  capn'Mty 
.injtnens  to  lenrn  and 
>  h  ovir  cixjperatlon  would 
1  little  They  art  100  per- 
cent loyal  to  the  United  State*.  They  ap- 
preciate what  we  have  done  tor  them.  Btu 
they  are  not  eenrite.  not  dependent  upon 
ua. 

In  granting  complete  Independence  to  the 
Philippine  nation,  we  cannot  cay  merely, 
"Good  luck  and  good-by  "  We  have  con- 
fldetice  In  their  ability  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet,  and  we  are  hopeful  for  their  con- 
tinued friendship.  But  we  cannot  cut  them 
loose  on  a  slnk-or-swlm  basis. 

Our  interest  In  the  Philippines  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  geography  nor  weighed  by  the 
air  and  naval  bases  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment is  willing  to  grant  us.  or  even  by  the 
continuing  consultations  of  our  military  and 
naval  leaders. 

The  ties  which  bind  us  to  the  Philippines. 
1>ased  on  long  yeaxs  of  friendly  cooperation, 


for  imj 
grow  •• 
hrtVi 


have  bsen  reforged  In  the  fires  of  a  bloody 
war.  We  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder.  We 
believed,  and  we  still  believe,  in  the  same 
principles  of  right  and  decency.  They  have 
been  cur  comrades,  and  we  will  not  let  them 
down. 

Our  future  relctlonship  depend.s  not  only 
upr^n  the  pol.'cles  which  our  Govemmert 
may  formulate  but  on  the  warm  and  friedly 
understanding  between  the  American  and 
Ph:lippine  peoples. 

We  must  make  good  all  our  pledges  to 
them,  and  continue  to  help  them  when  they 
need  us. 


The  Trouble  With  UNRR.\ 
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OF   CONNECnCCT 

IN  this:  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  31.  1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.*;.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowin  editorial  from  the  current  issue  of 
Life  magazine: 

Thi  Trouble  Wpth  UNRRA 

As  we  Americans  have  been  told  so  often, 
millions  of  people  face  what  may  become  the 
worst  winter  m  the  history  of  human  suffer- 
ing The  instrument  we  think  will  save 
them  is  UNRRA.  but  it  won't.  In  fact.  It  Is  so 
far  from  adequate  that  we  had  best  Junk  it 
and  start  anew. 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  was.  in  its  origin,  the 
most  ambitious  humanitarian  undertaking 
ever  conceived.  Its  course  has  been  paved 
with  good  intentions;  also  with  dollars.  No 
thoughtful  American  will  begrudge  the  dol- 
lars. Congress,  now  debating  whether  to  ex- 
tend UNRRA 's  life  in  1946  at  a  cost  of  $1,330.- 
000,000.  has  at  least  the  simple  duty  of  ap- 
propriating I550.000.COO  to  fulfill  U.  S.  com- 
mitments for  1945.  UNRRAs  bookkeeping, 
about  which  the  Russians  have  grumbled.  Is 
not  what  is  wrong  with  it.  UNRRAs  admin- 
istrative bungling,  bad  as  it  is.  is  not  what 
is  wrong  with  it.  Herbert  Lehman,  however 
Irretrievably  de.'^troyed  may  be  his  reputation 
for  efBciency.  is  not  what  Is  wrong  with  It. 
Even  If  UNRRA  were  the  best-managed  outfit 
in  the  world,  which  it  isn't,  it  should  still  be 
dissolved.  It  should  be  dissolved  not  to  limit 
relief  but  to  speed  It  up,  make  It  effective  and 
Introduce  a  little  realism  Into  the  present 
muddle. 

NOT   BT    SOtrP  ALONB 

We  usually  speak  rather  glibly  of  Europe 
and  the  Orient  as  n^^edlng  relief.  But  as  a 
matter  of  geographical  fact  there  are  several 
Europe*  and  not  Just  one  Client,  There  U 
V.  Europe — Frunce,     Belglvun.     the 

N.  d<.       Denmark.       Norway.    When 

Americans  hear  of  cold  i\nd  starving  Etirope, 
this  Is  the  part  of  the  globe  lhat  cornea  to 
mind. 

Yet  UNRRA  la  speclflcatly  barred  from 
these  countries.  It  has  been  barred  except 
for  a  few  spot  activities,  since  Its  very  first 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  November  19-^3. 
These  countries  took  the  position  that  they 
had  money,  could  pay  for  their  own  relief 
and  wanted  no  outside  agencies  dispensing 
charity,  and  possibly  political  ideas,  within 
their  borders.  The  blunt  fact  is  that  no 
agency— American.  Anglo-American.  Interna- 
tional, private  or  public — is  meeting  the 
urgent  needs  of  northwest  Eurcpe  today. 

Generally,  these  needs  fall  Into  two  classes: 
(a)  soup-kitchen  relief,  food,  clothing, 
medicines,  emergency  shelter;  (b)  recon- 
struction, getting  the  economy  rolling  once 
n  '  so  these  intelligent,  enterprising  peo- 
1  .e    all  again  take  care  of  thenselves. 


As  to  (oup-kitchen  relief,  the  only  pos- 
sible ans^  er  at  this  late  date  Is  for  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  armies  to  resume  it.  inso- 
far as  thf  governments  of  these  lands  wi!l 
permit  aad  assist.  The  United  States  Army 
was  prepi  red  for  this  wal:e  of  var  activity 
and  cont  nued  it  up  until  recently.  Only 
the  Armj  has  the  transpcrtatlon.  the  per- 
sonnel, and  experience  needed  to  do  this  Job 
In  the  del  perately  short  time  remaining. 

Tlie  se 'ond  job.  rcTonstructlon.  requires 
an  entire  y  new  and  different  approach.  It 
v;as  not  f(  ireseen,  though  It  should  ha^^e  been, 
that  the  worst  scourge  of  the  postwar  era 
would  n(  t  be  hiHiger  but  unemployment. 
The  hnn<  s  and  wheels  of  northwest  Europe 
are  most  y  Idle.  Th3  comolex  machine  of 
an  Indus  trial  civilization  Is  stuck  on  dead 
center. 

To  some  It  m.ay  seem  that  this  Is  not 
America's  fault  and  not  Ame-icn's  busine^*?. 
Yet  only  America,  at  this  time,  has  the 
technolcj  ical  know-how.  the  machines,  the 
repair  ps  rts.  the  financing,  even  the  drive 
and  push  necessary  to  restart  the  European 
economic  machine.  For  example,  the  pres- 
ent bottl'neck  for  much  French  production 
is  coal.  To  send  American  coal  (however 
necessary  for  this  winter's  emergency)  Is  no 
economic  answer.  But  perhaps  American 
machines  of  the  right  sort  in  French  mines 
are  the  answer.  To  find  out.  we  need  a 
quick-acting,  economic  agency  competent  to 
assess  anj  meet  such  needs. 

The  ag^ncles  we  have  had.  such  as  Foreign 
EconomW  Administration,  are  dissolved  or 
dissolvin|  beyond  recall.*  But  why  could 
their  fur^ctions  not  be  continued  In  a  new 
Board  f*r  European  Reconstruction,  un- 
der the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  E?o- 
nomlc  AJTalrs?  Let  Mr.  Clayton  assemble 
a  board  lof  the  caliber  and  velocity  of  the 
WPB.  iK  members  sliould  understand,  as 
does  Mr  Clayton,  that  the  United  States  can- 
not long  I  be  prosperous  and  happy  in  a  de- 
pressed apd  unhappy  world.  In  their  fum- 
bling witii  various  kinds  of  socialism.  Euro- 
peans hiie  that  internal  social  change  will 
restart  tqe  industrial  wheels.  But  the  truth 
Is  that  niuch  of  western  Europe's  trouble  is 
external;!  its  centtu-y-long  economic  inte- 
gration vith  the  Western  World  was  shat- 
tered bil  the  war  and  occupation.  The 
United  States,  as  the  leading  western  power, 
must  show  some  Initiative  in  repairing  this 
integratiin. 

UNRR.4  cannot  do  this  Job.  E^en  If  north- 
west Europe  would  let  it  in.  it  is  specifically 
enjoined :  from  long-range  reconstruction  by 
a  resolution  adopted  at  its  first  meeting  and 
underlined  afterward  by  the  United  S  ales 
Congressi  The  second  "R"  In  UNRRA— 
Renabiliptlon — hps  been  a  fraud  f.om  that 
day  on.  j  Yet  UNRRA  is  a  barrier  to  some- 
body else's  doing  the  job  simply  because  so 
many  people  misapprehend  Its  scope. 

Aa  for  the  Oilent.  UNRRA  has  made  large 
plans.  China  can  abaorb  a  llroltlesa  amount 
of  tcup- tltchen  relief;  and  some  sort  of  lu- 
ternatloi  nl  organization  Is  required  to  co« 
ordinate  I  and  supplement  what  the  varlovis 
nations  and  the  many  private  oiganinittlons 
do  for  Caina  on  this  level.  Perhaps  UNRR.^■8 
Chinese  [set-up  for  this  purpose  should  ba 
retnlnedj  If  ao.  lU  limitations  should  be 
made  vividly  plain.  For  soup-kitchen  relief 
will  notianswer  China's  bigger  need,  which 
(as  in  Europe)  is  for  the  tools  and  tech- 
nology dt  reconstruction.  Such  needs  In- 
volve hlfeher  policy  decisions  than  UNRRA 
can  make. 

WHSKE  tTVBKA  IS  ACTTVE 

Of  $530,500,000  worth  of  relief  goods  ac- 
tually delivered  by  UNRRA  throuch  Sept.  30. 
»503.9C04)00  went  to  the  Balkans  and  eastern 
Europe.  This  Is  a  p.irt  of  the  world  which, 
except  ft)r  Greece  (where  the  British  policy 
has  govefned  UNRRA 's  di-stributions) ,  is  fall- 
ing under  the  Russan  sphere  of  Influence. 
Since  tht  United  States  puts  up  T2  percent 
of  UNRttA's  cash,  and  Britain  i?  percent,  a 
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cynic  might  assert  that  UNRRA  has  become 
an  Anzlo-American  Administration  for  the 
Relief  of  Russian  Europe.  The  bulk  of  our 
money  is  going  into  a  region  from  which,  be- 
cause of  Russian  restraints,  we  cannot  even 
receive  free  and  fair  reports  on  how  the  work 
Is  progressing. 

Certainly  this  relief  work  should  be  con- 
tinued this  winter.  The  hunger  of  a  Pole  or 
an  Albanian  Is  just  as  real  as  a  Belgians  or 
Norwegian's.  Italy,  too.  must  be  helped,  even 
though  It  Is  confusing  to  hear  Mr.  Molotov 
demanding  reparations  from  Italy  at  a  mo- 
ment when  we  are  asked  to  pour  In  the  es- 
sentials of  living.  Some  of  UNRRAs  ma- 
chinery In  this  central  and  eastern  European 
area  should  undoubtedly  be  retained.  But  its 
name  thould  be  changed  to  something  more 
accurate  and  its  central  administrative  or- 
ganization should  t>e  simplified — less  har- 
necs  and  more  horse. 

WHAT  TO  DO   INSTEAD 

UNTIRA  Is  Ineffective  in  northwest  Europe. 
It  lacks  constitutional  authority  to  deal  with 
the  big  problems  of  reconstruction.  It  can- 
not make  high  policy  decisions  that  cry  to 
be  made.  And  meanwhile  the  unfortunate 
delusions  which  have  accumulated  around 
UNRRA  are  lulling  Americans  Into  the  com- 
fortable but  wrong  belief  that  a  mere  (1,350,- 
C00,0(X)  appropriation  from  Congress  can 
answer  the  worlds  pleas  for  help. 

Let  Congress  vote  the  funds  which  will 
enable  UNRRA  to  finish  its  ci—rent  programs 
and  then  let  UNRRA  wind  up  its  affairs.  It 
should  be  supplemented  immediately  bv  ef- 
fective soup-kitchen  relief  and  replaced  be- 
fore next  spring  by  a  clear  program  and  ma- 
chinery in  Washington  for  overseas  recon- 
struction. 

Some  of  the  high  policy  decisions  which 
UNRRA  cannot  make  are.  nevertheless,  inter- 
national decisions,  not  for  the  United  States 
to  make  alone.  But  these  decisions  could 
well  be  centered  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
To  abandon  UNRRA  is  not  necessarily  to 
abandon  Internationalism.  Through  UNO 
the  nations  can  start  to  collaborate  more 
effectively  against  unemplojinent,  under- 
nourishment. trf.de  dislocations,  and  similar 
problems.  Their  solution  is  our  best  hope 
of  drawing  the  world's  peoples  closer  to- 
gether. 
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0»^   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  31.  1945 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Spcaki;r,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcord,  X 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Fort  Smith  Southwest  American  com- 
menting upon  the  bills  introduced  by 
Senator  Bailsy  and  myself: 

The  South  mtist  develop  new  industry 
at  the  farmers'  doorstep  to  meet  its  em- 
ployment problems.  Bacoica  Hats.  Arkansas 
Congressman,  said  in  a  speech  to  the  House. 

Representative  Hats  and  Senator  Bailkt. 
of  North  Camlina.  are  coauttiors  of  a  bill  to 
stimulate  rural  Industry  through  a  Federal 
appropilatlon  with  the  Secretaries  of  Agrl- 
cultuie.  Commerce  and  Interior  as  Its  di- 
reciors. 

The  Arkansas  Congressman  pointed  out 
that  the  South  must  Etcp  vp  Its  Industrial 
employment  if  It  is  to  take  care  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  cominq  back  from  the  mUitary 
fisrvlce    and    war    plants,    and    provide    work 


for  people  who  soon  will  not  be  needed  In 
the  cottonfields. 

His  effort  is  in  line  with  the  Industry- 
building  program  now  being  cairied  on  in 
Arkansas  and.  less  Intensively,  In  some  other 
Southern  States. 

Southern  States  contributed  their  full 
share  to  the  military  forces.  They  con- 
tributed more  than  their  share,  on  a  popu- 
lation basis,  to  the  migrant  war-lat>or  force, 
since  there  was  less  war  enterprise  at  home 
to  provide  jots.  Industry  is  the  chief  hope 
for  providing  them  jobs  In  peace,  and  It  must 
be  chiefly  Industry  based  on  the  agricul- 
tural   resources    of    the    area. 

An  Important  change  In  employment  In 
cotton  production  is  virtually  certain.  Me- 
chanical cotton  pickers  have  been  developed 
and  proved  in  tests  which  wlU  sharply  re- 
duce the  demand  for  hand  cotton  pickers. 
Planting  already  Is  done  largely  by  tractors 
and  mechanical  planters.  Chopping  Is  being 
done  more  and  more  by  tractor-drawn  ro- 
tary hoes.  Cultivation  is  now  being  done  on 
an  experimental  basis  with  flame  throwers 
which  consume  the  grass  and  weeds  but  not 
the  cotton. 

Sprays  are  being  used  to  drop  the  leaves 
from  the  plants  before  the  mechanical  pick- 
ers move  In  to  gather  up  trfe  cotton  fiber. 
The  Impact  of  mechanical  genius  on  the  cot- 
ton industry  will  make  It  possible  for  Ameri- 
can farmers  to  compete  with  the  rest  of  the 
wr  Id.  Put  it  will  also  create  an  employ- 
ment problem  we  mu^t  face. 

The  Hays-Bailey  bill  looks  like  an  Intelli- 
gent approach. 

It  is  obvlotis  that  the  raw  materials  of  the 
South  have  been  too  much  shipped  out  of 
the  South  for  manufacture  elsewhere.  The 
producer  of  raw  material,  whether  it  is  farm 
product,  lumber,  or  minerals,  gets  a  small 
return.  The  manufacturer  who  converts  raw 
material  Into  finished  product  adds  the 
greatest  value  and  therefore  has  the  greatest 
amount  to  distribute  to  labor  for  Its  produc- 
tion and  to  owners  for  dividends.  We  have 
been  too  long  content  to  be  the  "hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  and  let  other 
areas  take  the  profits. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  sponsored  by  Rep- 
resentative Hats  and  Senator  B.mley  Is  to 
create  a  program  of  small  business  develop- 
ment which  would  back  up  the  efforts  of  such 
local  and  State  agencies  as  the  Arkansas  Re- 
sources and  Development  Commission  and 
the  Arkansas  Economic  Council-State  Cham- 
ber cf  Commerce. 
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XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVDS 
Wednesday,  October  31,  194S 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speiker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  addrcs.s  de- 
livered by  Charles  Q.  Notarl.  Krq..  na- 
tional pre.sldent  of  the  Son.s  of  Columbu."» 
of  America,  at  Columbus  Day  banquet  in 
the  ballroom  of  the  William  Penn  Hotel 
on  Sunday  evening,  October  14,  1945: 

This  is  Columbus  Day.  We  meet  here  to- 
day to  commemorate  a  great  figure  of  the 
fifteenth  century  who.  453  years  ago.  set  foot 
upon  a  new  land — a  land  destined  to  become 
a  haven  of  refuge  for  all  the  oppressed  people 
of  the  Old  World,  a  land  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity, a  land  of  tremendous  influence 
and  leadership. 

On  October  12.  1492.  Christopher  Columbus 
at  last  realized  his  dream — after  many  years 


of  toU  and  obstacles  requiring  the  highest 
courage  and  unswerving  faith.  His  reading 
of  Marco  Polo's  travels,  and  information  he 
obtained  from  Paolo  Toscanelli  convinced  him 
that  he  could  find  the  east  by  sailing  west, 
but  he  erroneously  underestimated  the  sire 
of  the  earth.  His  error,  however,  proved  a 
fortunate  one,  and  had  he  known  the  actual 
distance  he  probably  would  not  have  \'en- 
tured  on  his  undertaking.  His  purpose  was 
twofold.  One  was  to  find  Asia,  for  he  car- 
ried with  him  letter  to  the  Great  Khan,  the 
Emperor  of  Asia.  He  also  hoped  to  find  new 
lands  as  he  was  made  admiral  and  governor 
of  the  new  territories  to  be  discovered.  It 
was  most  fortunate  that  he  discovered  new 
land. 

But  for  all  the  credit  that  Is  due  Colum- 
bus. It  was  not  destined  that  the  land  he 
discovered  be  named  after  his  name.  That 
great  honor  went  to  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a 
Florentine  who  traveled  in  the  new  land  and 
dcFcribed  It  in  his  writings.  These  writings 
came  to  the  attention  of  Martin  Waldsee- 
muUer.  a  German  geographer  who  first  called 
the  new  land  America — the  land  of  Amerigo. 

America  has  tried  to  make  amends  for  this 
error.  The  Central  Government  is  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  There  are  cities,  streets, 
and  squares  named  In  honor  of  Columbus. 
The  musical  world  has  brought  out  the  songs, 
Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean:  Hall.  Colum- 
bia; and  others.  The  Federal  Government 
finally  declared  Columbus  Day  a  national 
holiday. 

The  city  of  Pittsburgh,  the  historic  gate- 
way to  the  West,  the  workshop  of  the  world, 
the  home  of  the  greatest  number  of  nation- 
alities who  have  come  from  the  Old  World, 
and  who  have  sought  and  found  security  and 
freedom,  has  done  little  to  honor  the  memory 
cf  Columbus.  The  city  of  Pittsburgh  with  all 
its  traditions  and  history  should  do  some- 
thing more  than  merely  naming  two  streets, 
Columbtis  Avenue  and  Columbo  Street. 

The  Sons  of  Columbus  of  America,  organ- 
ized in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  early  dedi- 
cated tiiemselves  to  perpetuatilng  the  mem- 
ory of  Columbus.  For  years  they  have  car- 
ried on  a  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  Christoper  Co- 
lumbus. During  the  convention  we  have 
just  concluded,  we  have  adopted  a  resolution 
to  sponsor  a  Columbus  Plaza  In  the  city  of 
Pitttsburgh  within  the  next  3  years.  We 
realize  that  we  alone  cannot  undertake  this 
work.  We  need  the  help  of  the  community. 
We  call  upon  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  aid  us  in  this  noble  under- 
taking. 
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Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttve  dli- 
tinpulshed  Journalists  from  Norway  re- 
cently made  a  tour  of  America  to  learn 
first-hand  what  part  we  played  In  the 
liberation    of    their    country    Ircm    the 

I  refer  to  five  newspapermen  who  have 
vorked  for  the  past  few  years  under- 
ground in  a  courageous  eflort  to  defeat 
the  foe  and  bring  hope  to  the  people  of 
Norway.  To  have  been  caught  v;ouId 
have  meant  death 
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On  many  occasions  during  the  war  I 
spoke  to  the  underground  people  in  Nor- 
A»ay  by  short-wave  radio,  and  it  was  the 
job  of  these  brave  Norwegian  journalists 
to  pass  the  news  pnd  messafies  of  hope 
along  to  the  pecple.  I  also  talked  to 
many  Norwegian  newspapermen  on  my 
recent  trip  to  Norway. 

Because  I  feel  that  many  Americans 
wiil  want  to  know  more  about  the  visit 
of  these  Norweplans.  I  am  msertmg  an 
announcement  issijed  by  the  overseas 
branch  of  the  Offlr?  of  War  Information 
and  a  copy  of  the  tour  schedule: 

Nrw  YcMUC.  September  5— Five  NorwegUn 
Jouinalista.  who  worked  underground  In  their 
homeland  during  the  enemy  cx:cupatlon,  have 
arrivKl  here  for  a  7-week  tour  of  the  United 
States  as  guesU  oT  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. The  trip  was  originsJly  arranged 
some  months  ago  liy  Overseas  Branch  of 
OWI  The  purpose  cf  their  \lslt  is  to  catch 
up  on  a  story  ti^ey  missed  while  working  for 
liberation— what  happened  iu  the  United 
Stat«s  during  the  war  years. 

Tbe  vLsitors.  whose  Itinerary  will  take  them 
to  places  within  the  United  States  where  they 
will  and  the  story  ttiey  seek,  are  Olav  Brtui- 
vand,  of  the  leading  Norwegian  labor  news- 
paper Bergetis  Arveiderblad.  M.  C.  Kirkebce. 
an  editor  of  the  Norwcgiai\  Christian  Press 
Agency  serving  80  r.ewspapers;  Miss  Joruua 
Jobnaen.  of  Norway's  largest  newspaper  Afi- 
enpoaten;  Oekar  H{>»selknippc.  of  the  new 
Norwegian  newspap<r  Verdensgang;  and  Per 
Thomaen.  of  the  newspajier  Stavanger  Aften- 
bland.  . 

Ths  Jotu-nalisfs  will  lUy  In  New  York  City 
for  6  days  visiting  «.uch  places  as  Columbia 
Pre-sbytcrian  Medical  Center.  Radio  City,  the 
Metropolitan  MuseuTi.  and  new  Idlewlld  Air- 
port. From  there  they  will  go  to  Detrcit, 
center  of  the  Nation's  automobile  Industry. 
touring  factories  and  viewing  at  first-hand 
reconversion  from  war  production  to  manu- 
facture of  civilian  goods.  After  3  days  in 
and  near  Detroit  tfcey  will  proceed  to  Chi- 
cago, bo  see  the  ctty'ii  printing  plants  and  the 
famous  stockyards. 

After  a  3-day  staj  in  Chicago  the  visitors 
will  spend  2  days  la  Minneapolis,  and  will 
meet  many  Americans  of  Norwegian  descent. 
They  will  stiy  2  days  In  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  la 
the  region  settled  by  many  Scandinavians. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  2-day  visit  to 
Yellowstone  Natlounl   Paik   In  Wyoming. 

From  Yellowstone  the  visitors  will  go  to 
Seattle  for  a  5-da>  stay.  Then  they  will 
Jonrney  down  the  West  coast  to  San  Pran- 
clscu  where  thev  will  visit  the  Kaiser  ship- 
yards and  talk  wltt  Henry  Kaiser.  AI:er  2 
dnys  in  San  Franciai  o  they  will  spend  a  day 
In  Los  Angeles  and  liollywood. 

The  rest  of  the  trip  will  take  the  Journali-^ts 
on  a  2-day  visit  to  WlchlW.  Kans..  large  war- 
production  city  which  la  reconverting  to 
pmectime  production,  especially  the  manu- 
faeture  of  small  pr  vate  planes.  Tliey  will 
fly  over  the  Grand  «ranyon  in  Colorado  ar.cl 
then  on  to  New  Orleuns.  They  are  scheduled 
for  a  visit  to  KnoxvlUe.  Temi,,  and  an  ex- 
tensive tour  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. Later  they  will  stop  In  Washing- 
ton, nSeet  President  Truman.  Members  of 
Congress,  ahd  other  national  figures,  and 
view  the  workings  of  Government  at  first 
hand. 

The  Journalists  will  spend  the  final  week 
Of  their  trip  visiting  Wilmington,  Dc-l  . 
B.iltimorc,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Hart- 
f'  rri  Before  returning  to  Norway  they  will 
!  :  ably  spend  several  days  In  New  JTork 
»." .  ■  •■ 

i":  '"  !;  uraphies  of  the  visiting  Journalists 
'.     .  -.* 

u.iv    li :u..!       .1     .-    t  mployed    by    the 

I'A.:.:.^  Uboi  :..-*;  ^:ie:  Bi"rgen.s  Arbeiderb'.ad 
;•;  Dorgen — Ncr*^.:;,  ;  second  largest  city.  Dur- 
ing the  occupation  i;he  number  of  daily  un- 
df-enind  new.spapet^  in  Oslo  exceeded  the 
:.u:r;ber  of  dally  ne^vspapers  in  peacetime — 


and  the  same  was  to  a  smaller  d?grc?  the  case 
in  Bergen.  Olav  Brunvand  Is  a  reccgn'zod 
Journftllsl  for  many  years  In  the  labor  press. 
H?  wa-s  one  of  the  first  to  start  the  under- 
ground  press  service  In  Bereen  as  well  as  in 
ether  cities.  The  underground  pre's  In  Nor- 
v.ay  was  always  well  Informed  and  up  to  date. 
After  1  years  activity  he  was  arrested  and 
spent  4  years  In  the  forced-labor  groups  in 
Germany.  His  stories  will  be  syndicated  to 
all  labor  papers  in  Norway.  (NB.  Ncrway  had 
a  labor  government  at  the  time  cf  thi?  occupa- 
tion, and  the  government  carried  on  In  Lon- 
don during  the  occupation,  and  li  Norway 
after  the  liberation,  until  it  finally  "placed 
its  seats  at  the  King's  disposal"  and  an  in- 
terim government,  consisting  of  members 
from  all  parties,  but  mainly  laborites.  took 
over.  The  Interim  government  will  now  func- 
tion until  after  the  elections  in  October  this 
year.) 

Mr.  M.  C.  Kirkeix>e.  48.  Is  edit<:r  In  the 
nonpolltlcal  Norwegian  Christian  Press 
Agency,  serving  80  newspapers.  Mr.  Klrkeboe 
was  a  coworker  of  Bishop  Btrggrav.  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  unshakable  f!orwegian 
church  front.  Mr.  Kirkebce  has  been  a  very 
active  memljer  of  the  church  front  through- 
out the  war. 

Miss  Jorunn  Johnsen.  40.  is  employed  bv  the 
conservative  newspaper  in  Oslc.  Aften- 
posten,  which  Is  Nca-way's  largest.  Even  be- 
lore  the  war  she  was  a  recognized  .curnahst, 
having  as  her  specialty  social-welfsje  activi- 
ties and  womans  affairs.  Today  she  is  con- 
sidered as  Norway's  foremost  woman  Jcumal- 
i.*t. 

Woman's  activities  played  a  very  Important 
role  In  the  Norwegian  home-front's  resistance, 
and  M.ss  Johnsen  was  highly  active  on  this 
front.  As  a  reward  she  got  a  stay  of  14 
months  in  the  notorious  concentration  camp 
Orini.  near  Oslo.  She  is  especially  Interested 
in  women's  organizations  and  social-welfare 
work  m  the  United  States. 

O&kar  Hasselknippe.  34,  is  employed  by  the 
new  nonpolltlcal  newspaper  Verdeiis  Gang  In 
Oslo.  Throughout  the  war  he  was  very  active 
in  the  Norwegian  home  front.  The  home 
front  military  set-up  was  extremely  well  or- 
ganized. A  spokesman  for  General  Elsenhow- 
er said  after  liberation  that  it  was  tlie  best  he 
had  seen.  Mr.  Hasselknippe  made  an  out- 
standing record  in  this  organization,  and  at 
the  time  of  llljeratlon  he  was  an  ofTcer  In 
command  of  a  unit  of  2.000  men.  The  con- 
nection between  the  Norwegian  Government 
in  London  and  home-front  leadership  was 
very  close  during  the  whole  occupation — a 
fact  that  has  speeded  the  reconversion.  Dur- 
ing the  occupation  Hasselknippe  nade  Jour- 
neys for  conferences  both  to  Sweden  and 
England. 

Per  Thomsen.  40,  is  employe<J  by  the 
newspaper  Stavanger  Aftenblad,  Equally 
well  known  as  a  Journalist  and  as  a  novelist, 
he  Ij»  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  writers 
of  Norway.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Nor- 
wegian home-front  leadership.  From  the 
spring  of  1944,  Per  Thomsen  worked  in  the 
leadership  for  southwestern  Norway.  Ke 
was  imprison*^  as  a  hostage  in  October  the 
same  year,  and  remained  m  pnsor,  until  the 
liberation. 

Itinerary  for  Norwegian  fotirnalista 
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Pre&Idcnt  ^runan  Ka?e  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  University  of  Missouri 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

K0N.  MAX  SCHWABE 

OF  VISEOURI 

IN  THE  ^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  31.  194S 

Mr.  SCHV/ABE  of  Missouii.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of 
a  group  of  I  members  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  ^he  University  of  Missouri  who 
presented  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
with  a  certtificate  of  honorary  member- 
ship in  tha  University  of  Missouri  Alumni 
Associatioti  this  morning,  October  31, 
1S45.  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
service  to  jthe  University  of  Missouri,  in 
his  devotion  to  the  progress  of  education 
generally  during  his  public  service  as  a 
Senator,  Vtice  President,  and  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  includ?,  as  follows,  the  presentation 
speech  by  Mr.  Clark  Nichols,  president  of 
the  Alumqi  Association  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  in  Washington.  D.  C,  the 
cert  flcatej  and  the  citation  accompany- 
ing it:       j 

PrJSrNT.^TKJN    SPEECH    ET    MH.    CLABK    NICHOLS 

Mr.  Presid3nt,  somet'.me  In  January  1945 
the  V.'ashlr^ton.  D.  C.  group  of  the  Unlvsrslty 
of  Missouri  alumni  conce;v3d  the  idea  of 
p.-esenting  IVlce  P/esldent  Harry  S.  Truman 
with  a  cerjtificate  of  honorary  membership 
In  the  University  of  Missouri  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. Tpis  took  some  doing  en  the  part 
of  the  university  and  alumni  authorities  at 
(Columbia.  ,  By  the  time  the  n-cessary  for- 
malities w^re  enthusiastically  accomplished 
we  looked  ground  for  Vice  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  aijd  he  wasn't  there,  any  more.  Be- 
lieving in  I  the  motto  of  the  Nortliland 
r-lounted  Hatrol,  "We  always  pet  cur  man," 
we  started  to  find  our  man.  We  finally  lo- 
cated him  In  the  White  House  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  We  don't  want  to  deprecate  the 
deeds  of  tbe  mountles.  but  we  wonder  If 
they  ever  tried  to  get  their  man  In  the  White 
House  In  she  manner  and  time  they  wou.d 
like  or  had  planned.  We  did  not  derp?.lr. 
Ard  now  after  9  months'  battle  against  the 
demands  of  the  problems  of  the  struggling 
and  somet  mes  bewildered  America  and  the 
near  chaca  of  the  entire  world  we  have  our 
little  moment.  Our  rea-sons  for  conferring, 
what  we  jilease  to  call  an  honor,  are  ex- 
pressed In  the  following  citation: 

"The  Alujini  Associattcn  of  the  University 

OF  MiSSOUKI 

"To  Whom  It  May  Concern,  Greeting: 

"BASIT   S.   TEOIitAN 

"In  recoi  nition  cf  his  outstanding  service 
to  the  Unn  ersity  of  Missouri — a  service  which 
represents  a  singular  devotion  to  the  progress 
of  an  educ  ational  ideal  and  which  has  l>een 
rendered  $"eely  and  unselfishly — Is  hereby 
awarded  honorary  raembersh  p  In  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University.  This  cer- 
tificate carries  with  it  the  f;ratiiude  cf  all  men 
and  womet  who  tcke  prde  in  the  university 
of  the  past  and  present  and  who  hold  great 
faith  In  it^  future. 

It  Is  wlti  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  that 
this  membership  Is  conferred  the  31st  day  o£ 
Octo'jer  In, the  year  1915  A.  D. 

'By  ordef- of  the  board  of  directors: 
"Oak  Huntth. 
"Prestdent.  i41uTn?tt  A^xoci^ition, 

"AiXEi-i  L.  OLivm. 
'Chairman,  Awards  Committee. 
•RoBEBT  E.  Lee  Hn-L. 
Chairmin.  Public  Relations  Committee." 
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To  the  PRESIDEhfT  OF  THE  UNnXD  STATES,  HaRKT 

S.  Truman: 

The  alumni  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
take  pride  In  the  achievements  of  the  native 
sons  of  Missouri,  both  alumni  and  non- 
alumnl,  and  watch  with  Interest  and  ap- 
proval the  men  of  vision  and  ability  who 
bring  honor  and  distinction  to  themselves 
and  to  the  State.  One  of  these  men  Is  Harry 
8.  Truman,  farmer,  soldier.  Judge,  Senator, 
and  an  Individual  devoted  to  tl.e  welfare  of 
Missouri  and  the  progress  of  the  university 
as  an  Integral  part  of  the  State's  well-being. 

We  could  well  expect  continued  remem- 
brance and  loyal  service  from  an  alumnus 
who  carries  the  memory  of  college  days  and 
who  p.£Sociates  with  The  Ck)lumns  a  past  of 
many  friends  and  happy  experiences.  When 
a  nonalumnus  continuously  supports  the 
State's  leading  educational  Institution  and 
urges  others  to  support  It.  aiding  always  the 
progress  and  advancement  of  thr  school,  the 
alumni  are  deeply  grateful.  It  is,  therefore, 
our  privilege  to  bestow  honorary  membership 
in  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  upon  Harry  S.  Truman,  the  first 
Mlssourian  to  become  President  of  the  United 
States. 

President  Trunian  was  born  In  1884  in 
Lamar.  Mo.,  the  son  of  John  A.  and  Martha 
Ellen  Truman.  After  serving  his  country  in 
field  artillery  In  the  First  World  War,  he  at- 
tended the  Kansas  City  School  ol  Law,  served 
as  Judge  and  then  as  presiding  Judge  of  the 
Jackson  County  court.  President  Truman 
served  two  terms  as  Senator  frcm  the  State 
of  Missouri,  building  a  fine  reccrd  of  public 
service  and  winning  friendship  and  respect 
from  tiie  people  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  his 
native  State. 

Upon  assuming  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  Harry  Truman  a;;sumed  a  re- 
sponsibility of  unprecedented  proportions 
and  seriousness.  As  he  confronts  this  task 
the  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  upon  him. 
Many  pray  for  his  success. 

The  alumni  of  the  university  hereby  ex- 
press their  confidence  In  their  fellow-Mis- 
Eourlan  and  extend  their  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  that  man  who  In  past  yiiars  h.as  with 
diligence  and  vision  supported  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  We  express  our  belief  In 
his  ability  to  Kulde  the  Nation  through  the 
difficult  days  chead. 

We  welcome  as  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, Harry  S.  Truman,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America, 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE  ^4TATI VES 

Wednesday.  October  31,  1945 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Truman  last  evening 
dehvered  a  speech  on  labor  policy  that 
should  be  read  and  reread  ty  all  inter- 
ested parties.  It  is  entitled  to  serious 
consideration  because  it  recommended 
the  application  of  the  Americm  principle 
of  collective  bargaining  as  .i  means  of 
settling  wage  controversies.  It  recog- 
nized difficultie.'-,  but  gave  expression  to 
the  optimism  that  is  characteristic  of  oiir 
people,  namely,  that  no  difficulty  is  un- 
surmountablc?  if  approached  in  a  proper 
spirit.  If  labor  and  raantgement  sit 
dcvm  together  and  discuss  questions  at 


issue  between  them  in  the  spirit  of  give 
and  take,  as  advised  by  the  President,  it 
will  mean  much  in  making  our  future 
prosperity  certain  and  sure. 

The  postwar  reconversion  period  with 
Its  attendant  problems  present  a  situa- 
tion that  can  easily  result  in  either 
deflation  or  inflation.  Either  one,  as  the 
President  pointed  out,  can  result  disas- 
trously to  our  national  welfare.  To 
escape  these  dangers  will  require  both 
management  and  labor  to  act  jointly  for 
the  common  good.  The  responsibility 
of  each  is  great.  By  their  ability  to  see 
the  right  and  act  accordingly,  they  can 
add  not  only  to  our  welfare  but  also  to 
our  prestige  as  a  Nation. 

The  President  has  pointed  a  way  to 
settle,  in  a  truly  American  way,  the 
vexing  problems  of  wages  and  living  con- 
ditions that  now  exist.  In  clear  and 
unmistakable  language  he  has  made  it 
plain  that  it  is  a  joint  responsibility  of 
capital  and  labor. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  prosperous  country 
and  our  American  standard  of  living 
maintained  there  must  be  full  employ- 
ment at  good  wages.  And,  furthermore, 
in  no  other  way  can  our  national  in- 
come be  maintained  at  the  high  level 
necessary  to  carry  our  enormous  debt. 
To  effectuate  these  objectives  each  must 
recognize  their  responsibility,  and.  this 
includes  Congress.  Congress  must  be 
ready  and  willing  at  all  times  to  do  it^ 
part.  Our  welfare  as  a  people,  and,  our 
influence  as  a  Nation,  in  these  difficult 
times,  requires  that  none  shall  fail. 

My  support  was  given  to  all  measures 
that  were  necessary  to  a  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war.  My  continued 
support  will  be  given  to  all  measures 
that  are  necessary  to  make  the  recon- 
version peilod  equally  successful. 


No  Precipitate  Action  on  Atomic  Bomb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  31.  1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof.  H.  I. 
Schlesinger,  of  the  department  of  chem- 
istry of  the  University  of  Chicago,  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  on  October  19,  1945,  in 
which  he  gave  some  unusually  interest- 
ing views  on  the  atomic  bomb.  Profes- 
sor Schlesinger  has  made  a  very  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  future  of  the  atomic 
bomb  and  his  address  aroused  unusual 
interest. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  in  the  Record.  Professor  Schles- 
inger's  address: 

This  evening  should  rightfully  have  been 
reserved  for  Its  majcr  purpose  of  doing  honor 
to  our  retiring  chairman  and  to  the  winner 
of  tlie  American  Chemical  Society  award. 
You  may  be  assured  that  I  would  not  have 
offered  to  appear  before  you  tonight  If  I  were 
not  convinced  that  what  I  have  to  say  deals 
with  B  crisis  In  our  national  life  as  great 
as.  If  not  greater  than,  any  other  our  people 
have  ever  had  to  face.  I  appear  Ijefore  you 
not  as  a  scientist  speaking  to  other  scien- 


tists but  as  an  American  citizen  fearful  that 
our  Nation  is  entering  upon  an  exceedingly 
hazardous  path — a  path  which  imperils  not 
only  cur  safety  against  attack  by  foreign 
enemies  but  which  Impends  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent the  freedoms  for  which  we  have  re- 
peatedly fought  and  bled  since  the  days  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Only  In  one  re- 
spect do  I  speak  as  a  member  of  our  chemi- 
cal society  to  his  colleagues.  I  know  that  as 
scientists  wc  are  better  prepared  than  lay- 
men to  appreciate  these  perils;  I  ani  con- 
vinced that  It  Is  our  duty  as  scientists  to  use 
our  influei^ice,  our  energy,  and  cur  patrio- 
tism to  make  sure  that  our  country  does  not 
enter  perilous  v.-aters  before  having  a  clear 
chart  of  the  hidden  reefs  they  may  conceal. 

As  we  all  know,  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  an  atomic  bomb  has  completely  al- 
tered all  previous  concepts  of  what  is  needed 
for  national  defense;  we  all  realize  that  the 
discovery  of  means  for  releasing  atomic 
energy  raises  social  and  economic  questions, 
the  full  implications  of  which  no  one  can 
at  present  forecast.  It  is  self-evident  that 
the  direction  of  this  powerful  tool  and  dan- 
gerous weapon  cannot  be  left  to  mere  chance, 
and  that  cur  country  must  embark  upon  a 
policy  of  greater  governmental  controls  than 
any  to  which  even  the  war  years  have  ac- 
customed us.  But  before  we  embark  on  any 
course  we  must  make  sure  by  full  and  open 
discussion  that  the  restrictions  we  shall  vol- 
untarily accept  actually  do  contribute  to  our 
safety  and  do  not  Infringe  unnecessarily 
upon  the  rights  of  freemen. 

To  achieve  national  safety  and  to  exercise 
control  over  the  economic  and  social  conse- 
quences of  the  new  scientific  discoveries,  the 
May-Johnson  bill  (S.  1463)  has  been  Intro- 
duced In  Congress.  This  bill.  In  my  opinion 
and  that  of  others  more  qualtfitd  than  I  to 
Judge,  completely  defeats  Its  major  purpose. 
Not  only  does  It  fall  to  assure  our  national 
safety,  it  actually  Increases  our  hazard:  not 
only  does  It  fall  to  usher  us  Into  the  new 
social  and  economic  era  with  as  little  impair- 
ment of  American  Ideals  as  possible,  actually 
It  undermines  the  very  foundations  upon 
which  our  national  life  is  built. 

Unfortunately  I  cannot,  without  encroach- 
ing on  the  original  purpose  of  the  meeting, 
enter  upon  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  fea- 
tures cf  the  bill  which  have  led  to  the  opin- 
ions I  have  Just  expressed;  all  I  can  do  Is  to 
call  to  your  attention  some  of  its  dange  ous 
features. 

The  bill  seeks  to  achieve  national  safety 
by  throwing  around  the  whole  field  of  atomic 
energy  and  all  related  subjects  an  impene- 
trable fog  of  secrecy.  To  achieve  this  secrecy 
and  to  maintain  our  leadership  In  the  field 
It  establishes  a  commission  and  administra- 
tors in  whom  Is  vested  complete  control  over 
research  in  this  and  related  fields,  as  well 
as  control,  not  only  of  publication  but  of 
discussion  of  these  topics.  It  Imposes  severe 
penalties  for  dlsclostire  whether  intentional 
or  Inadvertent  of  any  matters  related  to  ato- 
mic energy  without  the  administrators'  con- 
sent. Finally  It  authorizes  the  commission 
or  it«  administrators  to  establish  Its  own 
security  division  w&ich.  since  it  is  responsible 
only  to  the  administrator.  Is  an  excellent 
imitation  of  a  small  gestapo. 

Let  us  first  inquire  into  the  effects  of  those 
provisions  on  the  national  safety.  We,  es 
scientists  and  technologists,  are  fully  aware 
that  no  new  scientific  discovery  springs  per- 
fected and  complete  from  the  brains  of  men. 
It  Is  obvious  to  us  that  any  advantages  our 
country  may  have  gained  by  being  the  first 
to  make  practical  use  of  atomic  energy  will 
inevitably  be  lost  If  we  do  not  continue  re- 
search, Invention  and  technological  improve- 
ment. As  scientists  we  also  know  that  the 
greatest  enemy  of  scientific  and  technolcglcal 
advance  Is  arbitrary  secrecy  and  centralized 
control — these  advances  require  the  cross  fer- 
tilization resulting  frcm  dlscu-Jion.  and  the 
genius  of  the  Individual  working  under  the 
guidance  of  his  own  intulton  and  talent.    Nor 
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'«     '  .       V      ■■    t  will  MSM  >'  vwung 

n  -      ....od  to  panic  ......    ji  the 

wu'k  ■(>  that  Ui«lr  fresh  Idcu  wUl  contlnu« 
to  k.t>fp  the  field  fertile. 

ThU  bUl  not  cnly  Unpoaes  arbitrary,  un- 
HMdred.  irrecpomrtbi*  eontroi  gn  acienoe  and 
tBtfustry  but  thr«Mt«as  MmitUU  and  t«ch- 
aalottrti   w  re  penalttrt  for   Infrac- 

tkma  of  re^u ^   the  administrator  may 

■•t  up  without  II  che<?k  by  any  other  govern- 
mental authoitty.  &i  far  as  I  can  we  these 
rafuiatluna  neeci  not  even  be  publiahed.    Fur 

MMh   an    InfractMn   the  adniint r  may 

order  an  rmptegm,  holding  a  with 

the  eomtnlMlop,  to  discharge  any  man  in  his 
eaaploy  without  recourse  or  redress,  and  niay 
prevent  any  oth^tr  rontractor  from  emplcymg 
tlM  num.  For  un  unintenttonal  violation  it 
may  Ixnpoae  a  Ane  of  (500  or  SO  days  un- 
priaonment  or  both;  for  intentional  viola- 
tion or  eoerely  tor  groes  negligence  a  hne  of 
tlO0.0CO  and  1(1  years  imprisonment.  Nor 
<loee  the  bill  specify  who  Is  to  determine 
Whether  lnfr'\ction  was  Intentional  or  Inad- 
tertent,  or  » nether  the  negligence  is  great  or 
minor. 

Will  scientist!',  technologists,  and  Industry 
be  willing  to  assume  the  risks  Involved  by 
infractions  of  regulations  made  by  an  nu- 
Uioniy  over  which  no  one  has  control?  Will 
teachers  be  able  to  tram  a  new  generation 
to  carry  on  the  work  Btarted  by  our  genera- 
Uon.'  Will  students  entrr  into  a  terrain  so 
widely  sown  trtth  hidden  mines  of  disgrace 
and  punishment?    The  answer  is  clear. 

But  thero  Is  aiiother  even  preatcr  danger. 
By  burrounding  the  whole  field  with  a  smoke 
screen  of  secrery.  the  bill's  method  of  ap- 
prooch  Implies  :h»t  we.  the  American  people. 
poMeu  kuouleit^i*  which  will  prevent  oiher 
nations  from  achieving  what  we  have 
achieved.—  By  •)  doing  the  bill  Implies  that 
ail  we  have  to  <lo  to  be  safe  is  to  keep  from 
Others  tlie  kuowiedge  we  have,  or  the  new 
knowledge  whloh  we  may  acquire  in  the 
future.  It  a«.aumes  that  otheis  cannot  do 
•hat  wo  have  done  or  discover  the  things 
we  may  stttl  oiacover.  The  Smyth  report 
makes  abooiutely  dear  thut  thu  is  not  true. 
The  bill  uchievaa  only  two  ends — both  bad. 
It  mil  force  other  nations  to  accelerate  their 
own  research  in  what  may  be  new  directions 
and  to  keep  their  dtscuveries  secret:  it  will 
give  our  people  a  false  sense  of  security  that 
wl'l  discouriigs  sustained  effort.  The  ulti- 
nute  ri>  l  be  that,  as  In  1814  und  in 

lft!0.  Wt'  '  once  more  unpreparexl.  and 

that  by  Uiis  v.'iy  unprepareduess  we  shall 
bring  on  the  caUclysai  which  will  engulf  us 
all. 

Equally  d*xxfierous  are  other  In^i  Mg 

of  the  bill.     To  achieve  Its  purposi  ^  ,  A 

9»t&      St  ,   ,11  of  nine  members, 

nori:       >    !  _,       ited  for  9-year  terms 

by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the 
8:'i;ate  But  its  members  -'r-  -it  respon- 
sible to  the  Preudent  or  u.  i\.  ;  .  naie  or  to 
'  ■"■■'■'■  <'!  '  '•  ■\  t"  :  ,  they  can  be 
''-'■'■      <•  ■'  ■'■■     '!■    I''  -.>!'  ::.;.    tor  failure  to 

>  '  ■•  '■  'i^cir  cimiev.  and  luu  for  the  nature 
.  :  t).-  ;  In-  i-a  they  adopt  The  commission 
:.«  ••v'i''<i  to  meet  only  fp\.:  !.[iits  a  year— 
in  li.'  )■.■■'  \  N  ',  •\v...";  :r..'..''  ■■.  Its  powers 
are    ,-  se-.  .-.  -.     ;  ,„i;;..  :    ■  >r    and     a 

:..liiiiu.6i.'«lor.  BppiunU'ct  by  the  com- 
■■'■  -  -:  for  A  term  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the       ■    :]■.■•■ 

Tlit"  j»,/*ti>  which  the  commlMlon  thus 
dele-ates  to  a  Rln.'le  individual  and  his 
deputy  are  Rre.iter  than  have  ever  been  put 
into  the  hanrs  if  any  American;  they  tran- 
scend the  control  of  the  President,  of  the 
Congress,  of  the  i:ourts,  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  administrators  will  have  absolute 
control  over  Ua«  sources  of  atomic  energy. 
over  production  of  materials  which  are  re- 
lated to  utlU^:alion  of  atomic  energy,  over 
research  hearing  on  atomic  energy,  even  ever 
diecusslon  of  aumtic  energy.  The  commis- 
sion, through  Its  administrators,  may  con- 
<••»"  »ny  property,  tangible  or  intangible. 


related  to  utoiuic  euertiy.  And  so  far  aa  I 
can  understand  the  bill,  it  lies  lo  the  sole 
discretion  of  those  11  men.  who  are  respon- 
sible to  no  higher  authority,  to  determine 
what  Is  related  to  atomic  energy  and  what 
la  unrelated.  Nn  one  knows  today  what  ex- 
isting p:itrnts  the  admlnistrt  tor  miiy  later 
foroe  the  present  owner  to  sell  to  the  com- 
mission under  the  guise  that  It  Is  Important 
to  atomic  energy.  No  one  can  predict  today 
that  the  f  :w  elements  now  known  to  be  use- 
full  In  releasing  atomic  energy  are  the  only 
ones  through  which  that  piirpoee  can  be 
achieved.  No  one  knows  tolay  what  re- 
search will  be  related  to  atom!:,  energy  or  for 
what  kinds  of  Investigations  the  materiala 
and  knowledge  controlled  by  these  11  men 
may  be  ucei. 

Under  the  cry  of  emergency  this  bill  seeks 
to  control  discussion,  research,  and  techno- 
logical advance  in  a  field  of  t«lence;  under 
the  cry  of  emergency  this  bill  permits  the 
condemnation  of  property  and  the  penalizing 
of  Individuals  without  the  normal  saleguards 
or  means  ol  redress;  under  tha  cry  of  emer- 
gency this  bill  was  prepared  liastlly  and  an 
obvious  effort  Is  being  made  to  force  It 
through  the  House  without  adequate  hear- 
ings. The  bill  makes  very  special  provisions 
to  allow  an  Army  or  a  Navy  officer  to  act 
as  administrator  and  as  deputy.  It  creates 
a  dictatorship  in  an  area  ot  science  and  in- 
dustry whlcii  will  some  day  pervade  all  sci- 
ence and  all  Indus tiy,  and  It  provides  that 
this  dictatorship  may  be  a  military  one. 
Again  the  excuse  Is  the  cry  of  emergency. 
But  this  cry  is  nothing  new;  It  is  always 
invoked  wiicn  the  frtsedom  oi'  peoples  is  to 
be  overridden,  it  is  raised  vheuever  Indi- 
viduals or  groups  seek  to  Increase  their 
power  over  their  fellow  men. 

We  all  realize  that  i>ome  secrecy  and  much 
regulation  will  be  needed,  we  know  that  some 
bill  IS  neceisary.  But  Is  It  necessary  to  act 
hysterlcnlly.  Is  it  neceaaary  to  give  up  so  much 
of  what  America  ha*  itood  for  in  the  past? 
I  am  sure  that  wiser  measures  can  be  devised 
If  thought  and  free  dlseusslcm  are  allowed 
to  precede  action.  I  do  not  asic  you  to  accept 
my  Judgment  of  the  bill;  I  do  not  ask  that 
you  enroll  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  It  Ui  your  duty  to 
wire  and  to  write  at  once  to  ;.-our  Cons^resa- 
men  and  r  to  our  S?nHtor8  demand- 

ing that  I'  itc  action  bf  avoided  and 

that  there  be  open  henrlngs  nnd  wide  pub- 
licity of  the  views  of  all  sldaa. 


Aluminum  Dilemma 
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or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  30,  19iS 

M  AVGELL.  Mr.  Sp<;aker.  under 
leavf  to  t'Xtend  my  lemark:;  in  the  Rec- 
OBD.  I  include  the  following  editoi-ial  ap- 
pearins  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Oc- 
tobfT  29   1945: 

AX.UMtMUM    DUXMMLft 

Within  the  past  3  weeks  a  congressional 
committee,  the  Department  cif  Just:ce  and 
the  recently  dissolved  S..  plus  Property  Board 
have  reported  on  the  pi  oulems  connected  wlih 
disposal  of  surplus  aluminum  ulante.  All  of 
these  reports  shew  that  the  lnd\ifitry  Is  uuder 
the  unchallenged  domination  of  the  altimi- 
uum  trust  (Alcoa)  and  that  It  will  continue 
to  be  monopolized  unles^  the  Government 
takes  drastic  steps  to  subsidize  competitors 
of  the  trust  or  itself  goes  Into  the  business  of 
producing  altimmtim  on  a  big  tcade. 


Undtr  the  law  goiremlng  dt^Msal  of  turpltia 

property.  Administrator  Symln(;ton  is  or- 
dered jto  develop  disposal  policies  calctilated 
to  dlsiotiragc  monopoly,  foster  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  and  a.«sure  effective  use  of  sur- 
plus Property  for  national  defense.  That 
raandjte  llmlta  his  choice  of  dispo.eal  meth- 
ods, b|it  it  does  not  preclude  '  '  atlon  of 

(Utcrnlitlves  that  might  necc c  revision 

of  existing  legislation. 

Thoj  altimlnum  Industry  expanded  seven- 
fold during  the  war.  More  than  half  the 
alumiia  and  aluminum  producing  capacity 
of  the  country  is  now  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, but  as  all  these  producing  facilities, 
with  a  minor  exception,  have  been  leased  and 
opcrat  ed  by  Alcoa,  the  latter's  control  of  pro- 
ducini;  capacity  remains  virtually  unim- 
paired What's  more.  Alcoa's  own  expanded 
plant  j facilities  are  more  than  sufficient  to 
all  the  requirements  of  a  greatly  In- 
postwar  demand  for  aluminum.  Any 
ident  entering  the  field  would  be 
handicapped  by  Alcoa's  control  of 
lly  all  the  high-grade  domestic  bauz- 

also  has  access  to  the  cheapest 
of  power.  Its  own  pUints  are  so 
as  to  make  for  en  integrated  system 
of  prdduction  and  fabrication,  and  well  lo- 
cated |in  respect  to  markets.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  Government  plu.nts  are  in  many  cases 
too  large  to  fit  into  an  integrated  system  that 
Indepindents  might  desire  to  develop,  and 
they  ie  scattered  over  a  wide  area.  To  try 
to  promote  competition  under  such  condi- 
tions ti^'ould  be  a  quixotic  as  well  as  a  costly 
vcntiire,  with  the  outcome  admittedly  in 
doubt 

The  Surplus  Property  Administrator  Is  pre- 
pared to  oEer  ccrUUn  plants  for  s:de  cu  tciu^s 
equivilent  to  heavy  subsidization.  He  also 
suggei  ts  leasing,  with  a  sharing  of  profits  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  lessee,  the 
Goveriment  possibly  to  stand  loaccs  for  aa 
Inltip.!  period  and  to  review  and  approve  the 
prices  at  which  the  metal  would  be  sold,  the 
8alar*<  s  paid  and  extraordinary  expenses. 
In  addition,  he  recommends  that  the  Gov- 
emnn  nt  supply  bouxite  '  i  its 

own  s  ock  plies  and  inve:  .    bill- 

tics  ol  obtaining  foreign  ores.  The  Govern- 
ment vould  also  have  to  finance  the  exp^osa 
of  rel(  eating  planU  to  put  them  In  position 
'     coc  ipcte. 

We  agree  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  I  ubllc  funds  nnd  aa&lstance  of  this  kind 
provie  e  no  adequate  solution  for  the  problem 
of  mo  lopoly  insofar  as  alumlntim  Is  CDneern- 
ed.  ••!  :ompetition  will  never  become  healthy 
cnouqn  to  stand  on  its  own  legs  If  It  Is  de- 
pende  it  on  so  much  nursing  ajid  propping  by 
the  G  >vemment."  The  Department  accord- 
ingly avors  breaking  Alcoa  Into  a  few  Inde- 
pende  It  companies  with  Inte'^rated  systems. 
Undei  such  conditions.  It  arcucs,  an  indc- 
peudeat  producer,  stich  as  Reynolds,  would 
have  11  better  chance  of  prospering  and  the 
way  4culd  be  open  for  the  entry  of  new- 
c.jmer>.  That  stlU  leaves  the  problem  of 
badly  tocnted  nnd  overs*zp  plants  to  be  dealt 
With,  ^ut  the  Department  thinks  their  intc- 
grstioh  would  present  fewer  dlfflciatlas. 

Tliofe  is,  however,  an  alternative  to  subsid- 
ized c4)m petition  or  forced  dissolution  of  Al- 
coa thiat  deserves  consideration.  That  alter- 
natlvQi  would  be  to  preserve  the  efBclent  or- 
ganization set  up  by  Alcoa  but  to  sub)ect  the 
trust  to  regulation  as  a  public  utility.  Be- 
cause i->t  the  importance  of  aluminum  to  the 
natioi^al  defense  and  the  civilian  economy 
the  intiustry  is  affected  with  a  public  inter- 
est."   fThe  Government  mltrht  retain  certain 
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plants 


not  adapted  to  profitable  commercial 


utUisaiion.  scrap  others  and  ciitabllah  a  meas 
ure  of  protecUve  control  over  the  privately 
opsrat  ed  Alcoa  plants.  Such  a  w&y  out  of  the 
dilemni  would  establish  a  preei?dent  that 
mi»ht  have  far-reaching  consequences;  but  In 
deaJir* ;  with  an  entrenched  monopoly  of  the 
Imprefnabillty  of  Alcoa,  strong  measures  of 
aonie  pen  are  unavoidable. 


Poles  Four  '  f  ..  d  by  Fsar  Into 
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or 
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or  It-UNO  IS 
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Wednesday,  October  31,  1945 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Sperker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  .n  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  article  that  appeared  in 
New  York  Times  of  October  22,  1945,  by 
Gladwin  Hill,  entitled  "Pcles  Pound 
Cowed  by  Pear  Into  Suboiission  to 
Regime": 
Poles  FotTNo  Cowed  by  Fear  Into  StTSMissioN 

TO  Regime— 60,000  to  80,000  Prisoners  Re- 
ported Held — Oswiecim  Camp  Reopened — 

Secret    Polici    Watch    Homes — Newsmen 

KoTE  HosTiLrrT 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 
-  Warsaw,  Poland.  October  12.— This  is  writ- 
ten in  Warsaw,  but  It  will  not  be  committed 
to  print  until  this  correspondent  is  safely  cut 
of  Poland. 

Foreign  correspondents  at  pres'?nt  are  being 
allowed  to  circulate  In  Polanc.  under  the 
Potsdam  Agreement,  and  none  so  far  has  been 
harmed,  but  a  definite  hostility  toward  for- 
eign reporting  of  unquestionable  facts 
already  has  been  displayed. 

There  also  exists  throughout  -he  war-torn 
country  today  a  condition  approaching  a 
subtle  reign  of  terror  In  which  there  is  no 
assurance  of  what  may  happen  to  critics  of 
the  present  regime. 

There  are.  however,  too  many  indications 
of  what  may  happen.  The  official  line  ad- 
vanced by  some  Government  ottcers  is  that 
there  are  no  more  than  1,000  political  pris- 
oners in  Poland  today.  However,  other  Gov- 
ernment officials  have  acknowledged  to  me 
that  there  wer«  between  60,000  nnd  80,000, 
with  the  stipulation  that  the  bu  k  of  them  is 
■•volksdeutsch"— Polish  Ger?  ins  or  German- 
ized Poles. 

The  belief  Is  widespread  in  ^Varsaw  that 
there  are  lO.COO  at  Cracow  aloie  and  soma 
responsible  observara  think  tho  total  may 
be  nearer  100.000. 

The  former  German  concentration  camp 
at  Oswiecim.  whose  name  to  any  Pole  Is 
synonymous  with  horror,  is  operating  again 
under  Polish  auspices  and  Its  wire  fences 
have  been  charged  with  electricity. 

The  round-up  of  persons  whose  only 
evident  offense  was  suspected  opposition  to 
the  current  Communist-dominated  regime 
was  In  any  case  extensive  enough  to  have 
netted  in  recent  days  a  num1>er  of  Indi- 
viduals with  claims  on  Americar.  citizenship, 
mcst  of  whom  are  still  locked  up  under  no 
specific  charges  and  without  trlul. 

One  institution  in  Warsaw  and  other 
Cities  these  days  Is  the  Well,  a  Gettapo- 
like  operation  In  which  the  police  keep  guard 
for  days  on  end  if  necessary  o.'  a  block,  a 
building  or  part  of  a  building,  seizing  In- 
discriminately anyone  who  visits  the  place. 
This  might  be  excused  as  an  ordinary  man- 
hunt except  that  it  happens  cur  ously  often, 
involves  the  detention  of  Innccent  people 
and  has  spread  such  fear  that  I  know  of  in- 
nocent people  who  have  stayed  away  from 
home  nights  on  end  because  th'>y  had  been 
told  that  the  Well  was  working  In  their 
neighborhood. 

I  will  give  other  examples  of  incidents 
that  have  contributed  to  what  t  have  been 
forced  to  describe — only  after  oonslderable 
thought  and  with  considerable  regret — de- 
scribe as  a  near  reign  of  terror  la  a  country 
whose  regime  takes  pride  In  being  "demo- 


cratic" and  that  under  the  Yalta  and  PoU- 
dam  agreements  supposedly  la  heading  for 
"free  democratic  elections." 

On  September  10  the  Polish  Peasants 
party,  principal  cpposition  threat  to  the 
present  regime,  held  a  rally  at  Cracow.  One 
of  its  prominent  regional  leaders  was  a  man 
named  RJeszow  Kojdcr.  Tlie  day  after  the 
rally  I  was  informed  authoritatively  that  four 
uniformed  men  had  appeared  at  M.  Kojders 
home  and  had  taken  him  away, 

Tliree  days  later  he  was  found  shot  to 
death. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  10-day  auto- 
mobile trip  across  Poland  under  Govern- 
ment auspices.  The  Interpreter  on  the  trip 
was  a  young  Pole  named  Alexander  Mlerze- 
Jewskl,  director  of  the  Government-con- 
trolled Polish  radio's  foreign  broadcasting 
service.  M.  Mlerzejewskl.  former  Oxford  stu- 
dent, fought  in  the  Warsaw  underground 
and  was  tortured  in  a  concentration  camp 
and.  as  attested  by  his  radio  position  and  his 
own  statement.  Is  a  Leftist, 

Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  the  trip  It 
became  uncomfortably  evident  that  his 
friendliness  and  candor  with  mj'self  and  two 
other  correspondents  Irritated  extremely 
other  high  government  officials  on  the  trip. 
On  his  return  to  Warsaw  M.  Mlerzejewskl  re- 
ceived a  24-day  leave  in  Poland.  It  seemed 
that  a  sudden  need  had  been  found  for  his 
services  as  an  interpreter  with  the  Polish 
mission  in  Washington. 

This  may  have  been  true  but.  with  Polish. 
English  interpreters  plentiful,  it  seems  like 
a  curious  assignment  for  an  Important  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Government  radio  service,  on 
a  24 -hour  notice,  curious  enough  to  have  ex- 
cited comment  throughout  the  Polish  For- 
eign Office. 

PROTISTINO    OmClAL   DBOPPED 

On  a  recent  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
uprising  the  Polish  radio  had  broadcast  a 
prepared  script  from  on-hlgh  full  of  digs  at 
the  former  Warsaw  resistance  movement  so 
unpopular  in  Moscow.  TTie  announcer  pro- 
tested and  a  woman  program  director,  a  for- 
mer underground  campaigner,  said  that  she 
could  not.  In  all  conscience,  ask  him  to  read 
It.  A  program  of  phonograph  records  waa 
substituted. 

A  few  days  later  the  woman  was  called  to 
account  for  the  substitution  and  then  dis- 
charged— on  the  accusation  that  there  had 
been  a  dlacrepancy  of  110  In  her  accounu. 

A  respKjnslble  official  told  me  that  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Polish  Foreign  Office  had  been 
discharged  simply  because  he  had  lunched 
too  often  with  foreigners. 

One  of  the  generals  In  the  Warsaw  uprising 
who  died  a  few  days  ago  was  buried  as  a 
plain  civilian  without  due  military  honors 
because   his   relatives   feared   reprisals. 

Any  of  these  incidents  may  be  verbally 
Justified  by  the  Ocvernment  and  some  may 
actually  be  Justified.  Nevertheless  the  fact  is 
that  they  and  thousands  of  incidents  like 
them  that  do  not  occur  under  an  American- 
idea  democracy  have  engendered  a  reign  of 
fear— a  situation  In  which  the  people  dare 
sing  the  songs  of  the  old  Warsaw  underground 
only  behind  closed  doors;  in  which  the 
"Deutsche  Bllck" — glance  over  a  shoulder  be- 
fore one  says  anything — is  becoming  a  uni- 
versal habit;  In  which  the  press  uniformly 
abstains  from  criticism  of  the  Government 
and  opposition  is  found  only  in  the  illegal 
underground  press,  and  In  which  in  city  after 
city  across  Poland  I  encountered  ordinary 
people  afraid  to  say  to  what  political  party 
they  belonged. 

There  are  two  principal  organizations  of  a 
police  character  In  Poland.  There  Is  tho 
army  nucleus,  composed  of  the  Polish  forces 
that  fotight  with  the  Rtissians  and  admit- 
tedly largely  directed  by  Russian  oSJoers. 
Then  there  is  the  mlUtla.  the  national  police, 
nominally  a  civilian  organization,  but  unN 
formed   almost   Indistlnguishably    from   the 


fill 


anny.    Ths  admittedly  also  hM  been  sub- 
ject to  strong  Russian  influenoe. 

The  prewar  Polish  police  force  waa  largely 
dl-scredited  by  its  collaboration  with  the  oc- 
cupying Germans  and  with  the  liberation  of 
Poland  a  new  force  had  to  be  built.  At  first 
the  Government  acknowledged  the  training 
by  Russian  police  experts,  now  the  Govern- 
ment claims  that  there  is  no  Russian  par- 
ticipation. 

Behind  the  facades  of  these  two  organl- 
zntions  are  numerotis  subsections,  some  of 
them  secret.  And  it  Is  the  general  impres- 
sion among  the  Poles  that  the  secret  police 
are  ubiquitous — the  l.KVD  tag  fcr  the  Rus- 
sian secret  police  is  a  term  you  do  not  have 
to  e.xplain  to  any  one  In  Poland  today — 
and  are  responsible  for  many  arrests. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  reign  of  fear? 
There  are  two  obvious  possible  answers.  One 
is  that  the  police  measures  were  taken  to 
preserve  order.  If  this  be  the  aim  the  meas- 
ures are  falling  notably. 

In  Polish  cities,  with  shooting  a  nightly 
occurrence,  even  government  officials  are 
timid  about  traveling  across  the  country  by 
night. 

The  conditions  are  openly  admitted  in  the 
newly  announced  Installation  of  units  headed 
by  Russian  generals  In  each  of  the  coun- 
try's dozen  regional  divisions  for  the  stated 
purpcse  of  stopping  marauding. 

COVZaNMENT  EXCUSES  METHODS 

The  other  obvious  answer  is  that  the  pres- 
ent provisional  regime  Is  going  to  these 
extremes  to  suppress  opposition  and  per- 
petuate itself.  The  official  attitude  Is  that 
sweeping  measures  were  necessery  against 
the  reactionary  and  Fascist  elements  at 
large  in  Poland  who  Jeopardize  national 
unity — an  argument  curiously  exactly  as  old 
as  authoritarianism   itself. 

Many  foreign  observers  In  Poland  feel  that 
this  is  regrettable  because,  aside  from  the 
current  regime's  strong  Red  tinge  and  aside 
from  its  obvious  political  maneuverlngs  to 
perpetuate  Itself,  which  Is  perhaps  expectable 
on  the  part  of  any  regime,  it  is  making  a 
manful  effort  to  pull  Poland  out  of  her  al- 
most  unprecedented  economic  desolation,  • 


Ih.     l.'iiMr    ol    Two    .Servicenttn    .Speaks 
Oi;!  f»n  lUtnobiliration  Delavs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

lifiN   WILLI  AM  .A  ROWAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  31.  1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  mo,«<t 
Members  of  Congress  have  their  deslts 
piled  high  with  letters  from  mothers, 
wives,  sweethearts,  and  sisters  of  serv- 
icemen; rarely,  however,  do  fathers 
write.  Therefore  I  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  a  letter  which  came  to 
my  desk  very  recently  from  Mr.  Morgan 
L.  Pitch.  7915  Exchange  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, In  which  Mr.  Fitch  does  not  mince 
matters  In  a  portrayal  of  a  father's  sen- 
timents toward  the  continued  service  of 
his  two  boys  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Pitch,  among  other 
things,  characterizes  the  continued  serv- 
ice of  boys  in  the  fighting  forces  as  "aa 
outright  larceny  of  the  very  lives,  spirits, 
and  souls  of  the  men  of  our  country  and 
the  young  men  who  have  already  given 
more  than  their  share  to  the  horrible 
business  of  war." 
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ZNDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RE<JORD 
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Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark?.  I 
respectfully  inc'udlo  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Fitch  In  the  Rscord: 

Cr^ktjm  RiNcm  Co.. 
CMc(U)o.  October  23,  1945. 
CongrcBsman  V.^illiaic  A.  Rowam. 
Htfuae  of  Bepmentativ€M. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DzAK  Bill:  I  have  restrained  myaeif  from 
WrtUcf  XiiiM  letter  a.s  long  as  I  poeslbiy  can. 
1  know  ■omethirg  of  the  tedious  delay  in- 
volred  In  all  militAry  opemtlon  I  can  au- 
pnctate.  too,  the  rclucUuMe  oC  aien  ol  (uni- 
tary imnk  to  low  t'-rir  mmmands.  I  undcr- 
•tand  tto.  bmiu  -««  to  tntarfare 

in  mtUtary  ofwrr-  i  peaortttne. 

But  this  tmsttMB  or  holding  Amarican 
bo'-s  «r«'.i»8t  tiwir  wUl  m  mUlvary  t^tniM  for 
protmned  prnc-ds  after  war  to  over  haa  goua 
bayoad  all  rcaaon.  It  to  (aat  baeomlnff  a  mn- 
jor  aoclal  rrtm*— an  outrtEht  lareany  of  tb« 
wry  llvr  «.   and  aoola  oC   the   your.g 

ONB  Of  o  'ry.  of  young  men  who  have 

alrwuly  ftven  (ar  mora  tlian  tbeir  abare  to 
XXi^  Iv^rr1^•p  bus:n«as  ot  war.     And  it  to  mak- 
ing ,  s  of  their  fathers  and  moihera 
who  R  p  wrahlng  in  the  futU.ty  of  their  own 
Inability  to  do  anyttUug  abc<ut  the  situatlcn. 
We  n5U3t  lock  to  Congress  for  relief.     We 
are  enuued  t-j  \<^^'^  tr>  Congreaa.     That  body 
has  no  Job  so  w.  ..no  vital  to  human 
decency,  to  the  r  welfare  as  the  imme- 
diate dcraobllization  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
I  know  that  the  labor  situation  is  critical. 
I  know  that  the  atom  bomb  presents  a  great 
proUcm.     I   know  that   international   rela- 
t*fpy  are  important.    But  ail  of  them  collec- 
tively  pale  into  insignificance  c:>mpared  to 
tbe   magnitude   of   the   crisis    being   created 
by  the  mass  thievery  of  the  vital   yesrs  of 
yijung  men's  lives  In  the  Interest  erf  vanity, 
con:usion.  and  neglect. 

My  own  two  sons  have  been  In  service,  one 
In  the  Nnvy.  one  In  the  Army,  for  rlmoet 
3  years.  They  enlisted  voluntarily,  although 
tbey  would,  of  cc\;rse.  have  been  plc*:«Hl  up 
aoon  after  In  the  drnft.  They  were  throbbing 
with  Ide.'llsm.  an  earnest,  ea"pr  deeire  to  do 
thnr  part.  One  of  them  fought  all  over  the 
S<' ijth  Pacific  on  an  escort  carrier,  finally 
nu-slng  death  only  by  a  miracle  when  a 
BUiClde  bomber  went  through  his  ship.  The 
other  fought  throi!t^h  the  mud  and  blood. 
the  KHTow  and  sutTenng  of  infantry  war  In 
the  vansuard  of  tlw  Third  Army  across 
Fr.^nce.  '^.  and  Germany. 

They  .,  .  ;1  ill  uniform,  doing — as  far 
as  I  can  determine — nothing  except  destrcy- 
mg  tilt  Lr  own  lives. 

There  Is  no  answer  to  be  found  In  the 
statement  that  we  haven*t  got  ships,  that 
we  must  p  lice  forel'.;n  countries,  that  we 
must  "'wlu  the  pence  "•  The  answer  is  to  get 
the  ships.  We  got  them  to  ship  them  over. 
Tl-.e  answer  to  to  let  the  foreii^n  nations 
p  '  :^e  themselves.  They  must  do  so  even- 
tu.-iUy.  The  answer  to  that  by  our  present 
program  we  are  "losing  the  peace'  anyway. 

I  ask  you,  piease,  not  so  mtKh  as  a  Con- 
greaaman.  but  as  one  father  to  another,  aa 
one  citlsen  to  another,  to  lend  your  hand 
to  the  re.iel  of  the  distress  cf  mlJlions  of 
parents  anrt  get  these  boys  home — not  Jnst 
my  bovs.  but  the  boys  of  America. 
Slnoere'.y  yours. 

MoaoiN. 
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EMTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^.!   nr  .V   ■,-■..,  i.  .  '^.  -,■'!  .  i — . ...  ,i..i( 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EKPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday/.  Octob^  r  v    :94S 

Mr.     KOP?:^ N.      Mr.      = 

under  leave  ;u     .-■-.. j  my  remain-  .-  ...e 


Appendix  of  the  Cohgressioiial  Record, 
I  include  an  ercerpt  from  Bamet  Nover's 
column  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Oc- 
tober 27  with  relation  to  ::he  Zionist 
problem  and  the  underlying  reason  for 
Arab  opposiLion  to  the  estab  i^hment  of 
a  Jewish  homeland  in  PalesLme: 

Rreently  there  was  made  public  the  test 
cf  nn  excharcre  of  letters  between  the  late 
President  Rofisevelt  and  hte  "griMt  and  good 
friend."  Ibn-Saud. 

In  this  excl-iange  Ibn-Saud  spjlte  bitterly 
cf  the  Zionist  expi!rlment  In  Pa!ssUn«.  His 
1.  t*er  was  a  curious  melange  of  crooked  hls- 
T  ry  and  dour  threats.  The  one  thing  be 
V.  as  carefxil  to  avoid  dlscusamg.  however,  waa 
whether  the  mandate  In  Palestine  baa  been 
of  advanti«»  or  dlotflTKntage  U)  the  Arabs. 

Ibn-Satia  bappna  to  be  one  of  tbe  few 
absolutist  nilers  left  In  the  wo;-ld.  Within 
hla  realm  thete  tont  the  shadow  of  a  sttspl- 
don  of  the  "four  frrrdoms."  Indeed.  In 
Saudi  Arabia,  no  Christian.  Jew,  or  dissident 
Mcbaramedan  to  allowed  to  take  residence. 
But  that  system  of  exclusion  has  not  led  to 
any  great  Improvement  in  the  lot  of  the 
nomadic  tribes  who  Inhabit  the  vast  region. 
They  still  live  lives  that,  for  the  most  part, 
are  the  same  as  that  lived  by  their  ancestors 
a  millennium  ago. 

It  to  clear  that  what  lbn-S?.ud  Is  afraid  of 
Is  that  the  example  of  what  is  happening  in 
Palestine,  uhi^re  western  science  and  tech- 
nology have  trancformed  a  drsrrt  Into  an 
oasis,  will  undermine  the  foundations  of  his 
rule. 

In  this  resF>ect  ibn-8aud  refiects  the  views 
of  the  rest  of  the  top  crust  of  Arab  spokes- 
men. The  banner  they  raise  Is  the  banner 
of  self-determination.  But  what  they  seek 
Is  the  perpettatlon  of  their  feudal  control. 


H«w  AbvQt  Goverament  by  the   People 
In  Settling  tiie  Coasoiption  Issue? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

i      .  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  NEBKASOA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  October  31,  1945 

Mr.  BUFPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  the 
intention  of  the  adminisiralion  to  force 
a  decision  on  military  con.=:criptio«i  with- 
out allowing  the  people  a  fair  chance  to 
participate  in  this  mcmentous  verdict? 
Military  conscription  would  result  in  the 
most  far-reachins?  surrender  of  individ- 
ual liberty  in  the  history  of  America. 

Is  is  too  much  to  ask  that  the  humble 
people  of  America  have  a  part  in  this 
decision?  It  was  their  sons  who  died, 
and  it  was  their  work  that  turned  out  the 
weapon.";  of  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  easy  on  the 
argument  over  compulsory  training  to 
substitute  "authority"  for  "truth."  The 
following  excerpt  from  Barron's  seems  to 
explode  one  or  two  of  the  favorite  argu- 
ments for  conscription  and  uses  the 
Army'.?  own  figures  in  so  doing: 

CONSCEIPTiON 

Questionable  assumptions  lie  behind  Presi- 
dent Truman's  recommendation  for  con- 
scription, cr  universal  training  as  he  prefers 
to  call  it.  Tbe  recommendation,  and  the  ar- 
g.umcnts  for  it.  follow  closely  the  line  laid 
down  by  Army  Chief  of  Staff  General  Kar- 
sfe^l  in  bis  recent  biennial  report. 

There  the  general  says  that  "even  with 
our  overAhelming  concentration  of  air 
power  and  fire  power,  this  war  has  been  tbe 


most  0(  6tly  of  any  In  whirti  the  Nation  has 
teen  ei;gAgcd."     He   then  s   to  make 

a  tabulir  comperiaon  of  b :  eaths  In  all 

our  wai  s.  showing  also  tbe  average  per  month, 
during  each  war.  but  malting  no  mention  of 
the  dil;  erences  In  population.  He  compr.res 
on  the  same  basis  the  battle  deaths  In  the 
Tevolu  ionary  War,  when  our  population  waa 
less  thin  4,000  000.  with  those  In  the  war 
Just  en  led.  If  his  fibres  are  taken  In  rel.i- 
tion  tc  popolatlmi,  on  tbe  other  hand,  tbe 
Civil  \  'ar  was  by  far  the  most  coi;tly,  v.'ivh 
ir4.0CiO  brittle  deaths  out  of  a  pcpulatlon  of 
"1.5C0.K0,  as  against  £65.000  in  this  last 
v...r  ou  of  a  population  of  mure  than  ISl.OOO.- 
000. 

Let  1  a  examine  also  the  general's  airoiBent 
tylns  ogether  "tbe  cBormous  coat  ot  ttiH 
coaBle  "  and  the  fact  that  **ve  ware  ao  caB* 
plaial]  vnprepared."  Tlie  deiths  and  fl»- 
fe.ita  1  hlch  may  be  ascribed  direcUy  to  our 
lack  Ol  preparation  ar*  solely  those  Incurred 
in  thi  Japanese  war,  since  we  carefully 
avoid*  1  SKtatlfig  tbe  Ocrmnns  until  we  were 
ready  o  do  so.  General  Marshall's  own  fig- 
ures Slow  that  Army  b?ttle  deaths  In  the 
Japani  se  war  were  almost  exactly  one-quar- 
ter of  those  In  the  European  conflict,  about 
40.000  ftgalnst  160,000.  We  lost  more  men  In 
the  wir  for  which  we  had  time  to  prepara 
than  1  a  tbe  one  which  was  forced  on  us. 

FSKPABEDNZSS 

Of  ( ourse.  It  Is  still  true  that  we  would 
have  1 3st  fewer  men  and  much  less  territory 
If  we  bnd  been  completely  ready  for  the 
Japs.  Bit  no  one.  not  General  Marshall, 
nor  President  Truman,  talks  of  always  being 
compl;tely  ready.  What  the  President 
recommends  Is  a  general  Reserve  composed 
of  all  nnale  citizens,  who  are  to  receive  mUi- 
tary  training.  It  would  still  be  neceesary 
at  thi  start  of  a  war  to  Induct  them  Into 
the  aimed  forces  and  to  supply  them  with 
clothe  (  and  weapons.  They  would  not  have 
helpcc  us  one  bit  when  the  Japanese  at- 
taclcec   VIS  In  December  1041. 

Th;  President  says  that  "In  any  future 
war  tt  e  heart  of  the  United  Btatee  would  be 
the  er  emy's  first  target."  Undoubtedly  true, 
but  how  would  the  eiristende  of  a  trained 
clvilta  J  Reserve  help  defend  us  against  such 
an  atl  »ck?  It  wouldn't.  The  Reserve  might 
speed  up  the  process  of  asaembling  an  army 
for  de:  rnse  against  the  Invasion  which  would 
follow  the  robot- atom  attack.  But  whether 
that  a  ntny  would  be  a  very  effective  one  is  a 
quest!  an  about  which  there  is  grave  doubt. 
The  lesson  of  this  Itist  war  Is  that  the  pro- 
f essioi  lal  military  powers  loet  to  tbe  ama- 
teurs. This  was  partly  becatose  the  ama- 
teurs lid  not  suffer  the  psychological  handi- 
cap o  owning  a  lot  of  obsoleacent  equip- 
ment, since  they  had  little  or  no  equipment. 
They  were  forced  to  start  with  everything 
thflt    res  newest  and  most  powerftil. 

It  1b  also  questionable  how  long-lasting 
would  be  the  value  of  civilian  reservtst  train- 
ing, [n  the  majority  of  cases  the  mUitary 
skills  so  learned  would  soon  be  out  of  date 
even  if  remembered.  How  msny  men  of  25 
can  Sill  txse  tbe  algebra  tbey  learned  at 
school? 
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MH  ROWAN.  Mr.  Si?caker.  the  story 
of  tht  impor  "-*  --r*  -'~red  by  the  Uni- 
verrity  cf  C  atomic  bomb 

devcbprneni.  cri  particularly  the  mo- 
mentous decioion  of  Chanceior  Robert 


Arri-:\r; 

M  Hutchins.  Is  told  in  a;i  article  written 
by  Lloyd  Lewis  and  published  in  the  Chi- 
cago Sun  on  October  28.  I  herewith  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  copy  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
LeTvis'  very  informative  article: 
HtrrcHiNs'  Great  Gamblx 
(By    Lloyd    Lewis  J 

Ever  since  the  atom  bomb  went  off  I  have 
been  vainly  watching  the  aational  maga- 
Eines  and  such  out-of-town  .ie«i'spapers  as  I 
could  see  and  listening  on  tb-?  radio  for  some 
adequate  recognition  of  th«t  University  of 
Chicago'*  leaderablp  In  the  production  of 
that    awcaome  evant. 

In  local  newipapars  the  Midway's  wotk  In 
producing  tba  bomb  has  beei)  baUed,  but  a 
strangt  silence  has  reigned  elsewhere  The 
magailaas  and  syndicates  ):ave  curiously 
alighted  If  not  eliminated  the  university. 
They  have  d\ig  into  the  tomb  to  bring  o\jt 
all  tbe  obscure  or  famous  sc  entists  of  tbe 
past  whose  experiment!!  laid  the  groundwork 
for  atom  breaking  They  havt  gone  into  de- 
taU  about  what  other  universities  did.  about 
what  the  United  States  Army  did.  what  the 
humble  workers  in  plants  did- -and  the  radio 
orators,  the  statesmen  have  all  taken  the 
same  line.  But  nobody  outsice  Chicago  has 
faced  the  simple  fact  that  if  Chanceior 
Robert  M.  Hutchins  hadn't  said  "Yes"  to 
Washington  on  a  certain  day  In  1943.  there 
would  as  yet  have  been  no  bomb. 

There  came  a  day  In  1943  when  nobody  else 
was  able  or  willing  to  take  the  gamble  of 
running  a  large  pilot  plant  to  make  atomic 
bombs.  Prior  to  that  Professor  Einstein  had 
sent  a  committee  to  President  Roosevelt  urg- 
ing him  to  see  if  the  atom  couldnt  be  broken 
In  time  to  be  of  use  In  the  war  Roosevelt 
had  put  sclentlsu  on  the  Job.  At  Columbia, 
California,  and  the  University  of  Chicago  se- 
cret experiments  were  made.  At  the  Midway 
the  scientisu.  working  at  Stagg  Field  and  at 
Palos  Park,  reported  that  the  thing  was  near 
enough  to  warrant  a  large-scale,  all-out 
effort.  Columbia  and  California  reported  the 
same. 

INDUSTKT    DID   A   smZ-STEP 

The  problem  then  confronting  the  War 
Department,  to  whom  President  Roosevelt 
had  given  the  decision,  was  to  find  somebody 
who  could  manage  a  pilot  plant  to  see 
whether  the  bomb  could  be  manufactured  on 
a  large  scale.  It  would  be  a  colossal  Indus- 
trial scale.  It  would  be  dangerous  very  likely, 
to  life  and  limb,  and  dangerous  to  the  pres- 
tige of  the  manufacturer  should,  as  was  very 
possible,    the   whole   thing   fail. 

Whoever  undertook  the  Job  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

For  one  reason  or  another  the  big  Indus- 
trialists side-stepped  No  other  university 
came  forward.  It  was  perfectly  plain  that 
if  a  university  assumed  the  task,  spent  the 
money,  called  In  the  top  sclentlsu  of  the 
world,  hid  them  In  their  secret  laboratories 
for  years,  and  then  came  up  with  nothing.  It 
would  be  laughed  at  for  a  generation,  prob- 
ably for  always. 

A  OOVERNMEKT  INVITATION 

This,  then,  waa  the  situation  on  that  cer- 
tain day  in  194S  when  the  War  Department 
came  to  Hutchins  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
take   the   great  gamble. 

And  it  would  be.  Hutchins.  of  course,  knew, 
a  greater  gamble  for  him  than  for  any  other 
university  president,  since  be  was  already 
regarded  by  the  conservative  scholars  of  the 
land  as  a  reckless  innovator.  They  had 
blasted  at  him  for  years  t>ecause  of  his  ex- 
perimenu  in  education,  his  lx>otlng  of  foot- 
ball off  the  Midway,  his  award  of  the  A.  B. 
degree  to  18-year-oldfi,  his  scorn  of  manual 
training,  his  enmity  to  science,  his  wither- 
ing comments  upon  the  waste  of  students' 
time  in  the  conventional  colleges.  Also,  a 
large  sector  of  his  own  faculty  had  been  at 
odds  with  him  on  policy  and  could  be  depend- 
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ed  upon  to  pre«  for  his  removal  If  hi?  adven- 
ture with  the  bomb  turned  Into  a  flji&co.  It 
would  be  merely  proof  on  a  grand  scale  of 
their  claim  that  he  was  Impractical 

The  young  university  president  must  have 
turned  all  this  over  and  over  as  he  listened  to 
the  War  Department  Inviution.  Should  he 
commit  the  university  to  a  stupendous  In- 
dustrial effort  when  it  waa  not  an  engineering 
instltuUon  at  all  and  was.  instead,  devoted 
to  the  humanities? 

He  couldnt  ask  his  trustees  for  advice. 
The  thing  was  too  secret  He  couldn't  ask 
anybody.  We  were  at  war  He  bad  opposed 
the  war  before  Pearl  Harbor,  been  pilloried. 
In  fact,  as  an  tstUatlonist.  an  "American 
Pimer,"  although  he  had  never  beUuvged  to 
that  crganlsatton  nor  shared  many  of  lu 
credos. 

"■xrrcMiNs'  aioQssT  rtAr" 
There  waa  drama  in  the  air  that  day  when 
he  made  up  his  mind  whether  to  say  "Yea" 
or  "No"  to  a  question  that  might  end  the 
war,  might,  indeed,  end  the  world  altogether, 
or  produce  limitless  benefits  to  man.  Time 
and  events  had  brought  him  to  a  crUia.  He 
stood,  in  effect,  l>etween  two  worlds,  the  one 
that  had  been  and  the  one  that  could  be. 
The  warriors  and  the  industrialists  had  put 
It  up  to  the  educator,  and  the  educator  gulped 
and  then  said  "Yes." 

From  that  moment  the  atom  bomb  was  in 
production.  The  pilot  plant  went  up.  Tbe 
scientists,  under  assumed  names,  vanished, 
as  did  the  workers,  into  great  areas  of  silence. 
Indtistry  threw  itself  into  the  work.  Colum- 
bia. California,  other  universities.  Scientists 
Irom  many  institutions  labored  at  it.  Count- 
leas  ha  Ids  were  in  it.  but  the  University  of 
Chicago's  rcsponsibUlty  was  so  well  recog- 
nized on  several  other  campuses  across  tbe 
Nation  that  professors  were  laughing  there, 
only  a  few  weeks  t)efore  the  bomb  actually 
blew,  at  "Hutchins"  biggest  flop." 

NAGASAKI   StJPEaMEN? 

The  War  Department  eventually  let 
Hutchins  tell  a  select  few  of  his  trustees 
what  he  had  committed  the  university  to. 
But  It  was  not  till  the  bomb  went  off  that 
even  they  knew  how  the  gamble  was  going. 

So  that  is  the  story  which  hasn't  to  date 
been  told  the  world  outside  the  range  of  Chi- 
cago's press.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  If 
Hutchins  hadn't  said  "Yes."  we  might  still 
be  at  war  and  nobody  might  be  planning  as 
men  now  are  to  melt  the  polar  Ice  cap  and 
turn  it  Into  a  habitable  region.  And  we 
might  never  have  heard,  as  I  am  assured  we 
will  by  next  AprU.  that  it  is  entirely  feasible 
to  heat  and  light  the  world  with  atomic 
energy  and  that  one  ton  of  uranium  will  heat 
and  light  the  United  Stales  for  2  years. 

And  we  might  not  be  hearing,  as  I  have, 
that  the  scientists  think  It  entirely  possible 
that  the  atomic  energy  loosed  in  the  bomb 
bUrst  may  affect  the  genetic  powers  of  per- 
sons In  the  vicinity,  producing  perhaps  super- 
men in  the  region  of  Nagasaki— maybe.  In- 
deed, producing  a  whole  lot  of  men  with  the 
courage  of  Bob  Hutchins. 


Renunciation  ot   Atiti-Sfiiht.Mii  h\   iLot.M 
Ley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON   HERMAN  P.  KOPPLE.MAN.N 

or  coNNicncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  31,  1945 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  Robert  Ley's  amazing  re- 


nunciation of  anti-Semitism  a::v1  V.\o 
Washington  Post  editorial  commenting 
on  it  The  astounding  mea  culpa 
confession  of  this  architect  of  nazism 
in  its  vilest  form,  his  call  to  his  people 
to  cleanse  their  mental  and  spnitual 
house,  pave  hope  to  the  world  that  Uure 
is  decency  in  the  basest  of  human  beings 
which  IS  bound  to  find  fxpres^ion  Ii 
is  unfortunate  that  the  man  did  not  have 
the  courage  lo  present  himself  at  the  bar 
of  world  Justice  and  baoJt  up  his  dying 
message  by  repeated  exhortation  to  the 
Qermans  that  inurdt"<>i.>  intoltrtncc 
b«»nt  on  wiping  out  m;:K  i  i>  gitmix  has 
always  proven  the  (^  \m  t;iii  of  a  ;><  r  . 
and  aim a>*s  will.  bei;i  --  i  ^'  '.n'l-  :•  .wi  s 
belter  instincts  noi.  .  -.  .;.  -  .uh- 
Ings  of  true  reUglon  and  devotion  to 
Qod's  word.  It  would  be  well  for  Ameri- 
cana who  harbor  in  their  hearus  intoler- 
ance for  minorities  In  tin-  »  ,:•  t  v  to  pay 
solemn  heed  to  Ley's  dyni^;  nt  sage. 
The  article  and  editorial  follow: 
A^m-Smr^SM  NaziV  Mistaxe.  Ltt  ADwrrs  im 

I>AST    TCSTAMCKT 

Do  I  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  German 
people  after  iu  singular  catastrophe?  I  have 
been  one  of  tbe  responsible  men,  I  was  with 
Hitler  in  the  good  old  days,  during  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  plan:  and  hopes,  and  I  want 
to  be  with  him  now  in  the  black  days 

I  have  learned  to  see  in  everything  the 
hand  of  Providence.  Ood"  led  me  in  what- 
ever I  did.  He  led  me  up  and  now  lets  me 
fall.  I  am  torturing  myself  to  find  the  rea- 
son for  the  downfall,  and  this  Is  the  result 
of  my  contemplations; 

We  have  forsaken  Ood.  and  therefore  we 
were  forsaken  by  Ood 

We  put  our  human  volition  In  the  place 
of  His  godly  grace.  In  antl-Semlttsm  we  vio- 
lated a  basic  commandment  of  His  creation. 

DISTORTTD    BT    ANn-SlMmSM 

Antl-Semlilsm  distorted  our  outlook,  and 
we  made  grave  errors.  It  is  hard  to  admit 
mistakes,  but  the  whole  existence  of  our 
people  Is  In  question;  we  IQaals  must  have 
the  cotn-age  to  rid  ourselves  of  anti-Semitism. 
We  have  to  declare  to  the  youth  that  It  was  a 
mistake. 

The  youth  will  not  bellevt  our  opponents. 
Men  may  fall,  parties,  and  systems  disappear, 
but  the  people  must  rem.iln  and  live. 

In  order  to  succeed,  we  have  to  go  all 
the  way  to  tolerate  the  new.  This  is  not 
enough.  We  have  to  eradicate  distrust.  We 
have  to  meet  the  Jews  with  open  hearts  and 
on  a  clear  basis  We  have  to  clean  up  our 
mutual  relationship.  A  complete  reconcili- 
ation has  to  be  found,  and  a  new  modus 
Vivendi.  This  doctrinal  ( Weltans-Chaullch) 
clarification  has  the  priority  over  any  ge- 
nomic or  cultural  reconstruction.  We  have 
to  have  the  courage  to  do  this. 

For  the  lack  of  any  other  Ideal,  youth  will 
stick  to  national  socialism.  The  deported 
Jews  will  not  be  able  to  return  carefree,  they 
will  find  them.selves  opposed  by  a  phalanx  of 
defense  and  hate,  the  occupation  troops  will 
leave  some  day,  new  political  constellations 
might  give  Germany  new  chances.  Nothing 
is  more  unstable  than  peace  agreements. 
Then  anti-Semitism  would  flame  up  anew 
and  rage  much  worse  than  ever  before. 

TSIALfi    WON'T   BOLVX    FROBUM 

It  is  unwise  to  believe  it  possible  to  ex- 
terminate  anti-Semitism  with  histronlc  trials 
no  difference  how  skillfully  they  are  con- 
ducted On  the  contrary,  one  wUl  achieve 
the  opposite,  one  wlU  steer  world  opinion  to 
a  problem  which  can  only  maintain  itself  In 
dark,  luiless  one  has  courage  to  solve  Jewish 
problem  by  public  discussloni  and  enli.  ■'-;.- 
ment  One  cannot  stop  the  excited  s< ..  ^i 
once,  but  has  to  let  her  calm  down  gradually. 
Otherwise  terrible  reperctisslons  will  restilt. 
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Gerrr.an  antl-S«nlte<?  have  taken  the  first 
f^tep-  They  have  to  take  the  second  step.  too. 
T.Ay  has  to  reconcile  her?^-  r  •v.-h  Germany 
.j;.tl  ..ce  versa,  for  the  saK^  :  world  peace 
and  of  world  welfare,  not  is:.  ,::r.;'.tice,  but  a 
pfHCf  b':;:t  on  logic,  know:e(U-f'.  riear  rights 
,,:.i[  h  ...  iMons  Is  necessarv  r;.c  Jew  should 
::.,;K-  !  :;:end  out  of  Germar.y  ir-cl  Oermany 
.»  :.-.<.  :.  1  .-iit  of  the  Jew  If  h;;:Tia::i-y  Is  not 
able  to  C'j:.':-  '.  aKain  tl^.c  s*.;rrea-'..:p  ciriu- 
lions,  she  *..;  jv^'.sh  throut:h  tlie;:. 

The  emot)o!.~.  :...•.-"  ;  !.«■  .=  ;.bc;ii' c!  at  the 
startine  p^-!';^  tr  :;;  (:;••■:-■:,:-  Thfv  have  to 
be  cal::,»-'!  c!  ■*:;  H--:''  •:■•■  i.i'-;;uken  anti- 
^«>n-.;'.-^  :..f."  b.-r  :;..  T-f  t;:s*  ::>;b'er«  f^r  the 
:..-j.-  .i:  d  %>:"  ;'!  idr  -  Th^'v  i^ave  '.  f::;d  the 
courai;e  i.  ■  mj-jiv  ■.:.ft:;,-if. ve'-,  Thcv  ;.a-,<^  trj 
show  their  }.-.  p.-  ■..•■  '.vay.  G- d  h.-.-  ■,;'.;■-;;.- 
me  that  in  my  cell  ii.  N  .-•::. bf\'-^  a:.d  :.  • 
my  plan 

A.  Flr«t.  the   creation  o!    a   b-'ard     d    J-  •.<■ 
and  :K'.*1-S<'r:-. I*r<;   honestly  prepurccl  '.■.<  :;•.■. ■'■1 
th.-    r    aci    ;i:  d    '       tll.d    'be    c.'.r.dltlon.'s    ur.ci»'.- 
■x].:c:.   J>'\>,>    i:.a  Cicriii.ii^s  can  li'.e  t-^sep'ber. 

n    Ext'ci:' :  s '■    (''■  .ri'.::'.:".cc     aj.t:::    J*:-'*-?    and 

up'  :•,  arraiigfincsit-'i 

C.  An  organization  for  reeducation  and 
pmpaijanda  *'i  rttssemtnate  these  ideas  down 
to    •-'.•'    '•ir.a.lt's'    Village. 

For   the   moment   1   have   no   more  to  say. 
Otherui«e    my    plan    will    become    obscure 
l>    :     a       •:•:>-   18  stlU  plenty  to  be  talked 

(;.::■.-:;  people.  Many  of  you  might  think 
me  ::.,'.  r  a  Taltor.  They  do  not  realize 
th;!'  !  w'r.  :.  '  .uUnitting  a  mistake,  but  that 
1  ,i:::  :i.i':i.'.v  i  ai.'.ng  to  a  logical  conclusion. 
:\.f\  t  .;,:.,  '  i)o:ceive  that  one  must  have 
!>!>-■:.  All  antl-St-mitic  (sic)  to  come  to  this 
:u;:;iL-r  step  of  knowledge.  This  Is  why  only 
you.  my  German  people,  may  dare  to  Invite 
the  Jews  to  make  their  future  home  with  ycu. 
la  it  not  strange  that  nearly  all  Jews  all  over 
the  world  understar.d  Go::.a:."  Hate  and 
love  lie  close  together 

jrws  COULD  h;-;,'  Rf;p:iU) 
Who  will  help  you  rebuild,  my  German 
pe<jple^  It  IS  a  question  of  confidence.  The 
prerequisite  is  and  remains  ihe  solution  to 
the  Jewish  problem  in  Germany.  German 
jjeople  Be  a  good  family  father,  make  an 
honest  balance.  You  have  been  totally  de- 
feated, yet  you  possess  a  marvelous  logic. 
Idea,  and  are  a  great  people.  God  shows  you 
the  way.  Learn  from  your  downfall.  Rec- 
oncile yourself  with  the  Jew  Invite  him  to 
make  hu  home  with  you. 

Is  the  Jew  prepared  to  go  along?  If  he  is 
Intelligent — yes.  If  not.  then  I  cannot 
change  that.  At  least  I  have  done  my  duty 
by  showing  humanity  the  road.  God  showed 
me  If  the  Jews  refuse  my  plan,  then  the 
depleted  world  catastrophe  will  •  k.  s  in- 
evitable course. 

Should  Germany  solve  the  Jewish  problem. 
and  grow  healthy  through  it.  the  whole  world 
would  benefit  from  it.  This  most  burning 
problem  of  the  whole  trorld  would  be  solved 
once  and  for  all.  Zionism  in  its  present 
form  is  not  a  permanent  solution.  Ger- 
many Is  ripe  to  Solve  the  Jewish  problem. 

LEY     '  V  .         '■■-   \N     IS    BOLD 

I  know  my  plan  is  bold.  alm<jst  audacious. 
If  one  should  ask  me  what  the  Fuehrer  would 
have  said,  my  answer  would  be:  "This  singu- 
lar genius,  a  commander  in  chief  like  Han- 
nibal, would  not  want  Germany  to  perish  as 
Carthage  perished." 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  dared  It.  I  put  It 
now  Into  the  hands  of  God.  from  whom  I 
believe  I  have  received  the  inspiration  and 
re-elation. 

Only  a    few     •,    --:  l   odd    r..  ■    d.irp   to 

touch  the  su;  :    i  .     -.--crai' .-i-i      Today 

It   is   e:  '.  f-; .    .  ..'.i  I'v-       I    ,.:^i.    pos.-^esaed 

with  liu  laeu  1-1..-.V  O-U  b.a*  u  help  me  to 
brirg  my  thoughts  to  the  appropriate  place. 
I  have  conf.donce  in  Ili.r.  Ho  will  find  the 
right  way. 


(From  the  Washington  Post) 
The  Real  Surhender 
Doenitz  surrendered  Germany's  arms. 
Robert  Ley  has  surrendered  something  more 
vital  and  more  significant — the  ideology 
which  led  the  German  people  to  aggression 
and  to  disaster.  Arms  can  be  wrested  from 
a  beaten  people;  ideas  are  less  easy  to  take 
away.  Yet  the  ideas  which  dominated  the 
Germans,  which  diverted  them  from  the  cul- 
tural growth  of  their  fellow  men  and  turned 
them  back  to  the  discarded  savageries  of  a 
primitive  past — these,  and  not  the  German 
people,  are  our  mortal  enemies.  And  it  is 
these  -that  must  be  uprooted,  extinguished, 
taken  away  from  the  life  of  Germany,  before 
that  nation  can  once  more  resume  its  proper 
partnership  in  the  society  of  mankind. 

Robert  Ley  has  left  as  a  legacy  to  his  peo- 
ple the  renunciation  of  Nazi  ideology.  His 
conversion  is  not  to  be  dismissed  because  it 
rame  within  the  shadow  of  death:  it  was 
motivated  by  no  hope  of  earthly  salvation. 
There  is  a  ring  of  conviction,  of  the  fanati- 
cisfr.  ^h;irarter:si ;"  nt  the  Nazi  mind,  In  the 
rerr.  r'lf^  *x:ir^Kse<i  by  this  unhappy  culprit 
i.>-  :;<  rce  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  mls- 
p  ..dpd  life  It  d<jes  not  follow,-of  course, 
t;:  r  :u'  spoke  for  his  people,  simply  because 
i;,.  >:[>.  ,;e  to  them.  The  signs  of  genuine  re- 
morse are  pitifully  scarce  among  the  Ger- 
mans. And  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
his  legacy  will  be  accepted  by  them.  But  it 
is  nonetheless  significant  in  spite  of  this  un- 
certainty. Ley  was  a  leader — and  moreover 
an  intellectual  leader  of  considerable  stat- 
ure. His  recantation  may  be  at  once  por- 
tentous and  of  great  influence.  It  carries 
the  impact  of  a  revelation.  And  It  points 
the  inescapable  and  only  way  toward  the 
spiritual  regeneration  of  his  countrymen. 

Roliert  Ley  has  rediscovered  the  Christian- 
ity which  Is  not  a  theological  dogma  but  a 
way  of  life.  He  has  rediscovered  the  mean- 
ing of  conscience.  "We  have  forsaken  God," 
he  wrote,  "and  therefore  we  were  forsaken  by 
Ood.  We  put  our  human  volition  in  the 
place  of  His  gcdiy  grace.  In  anti-Semitism 
we  violated  a  basic  commandment  of  H.s 
creation." 

Here  is  a  negation  of  the  whole  arrogant 
doctrine  of  supremacy  which  was  the  nextw 
of  the  Nazi  cult.  Anti-Semitism  was  merely 
one  of  the  earliest  and  ugliest  manifestations 
of  the  disease  which  warped  and  subverted 
the  German  mind.  Its  terrible  consequences 
there  afford  a  trsigic  lesson  for  all  peoples 
among  whom  the  virus  may  exist. 

It  was  this  same  Robert  Ley  who  wrote  but 
a  few  years  ago:  "Only  what  Adolf  Hitler, 
our  Fuehrer,  commands,  allows,  or  does  not 
allow  is  our  conscience.  We  have  no  under- 
standing for  him  who  hides  behind  an 
anonymous  conscience,  behind  Gcd,  whom 
everybody  conceives  according  to  his  own 
wishes."  And  now  Robert  Ley  has  learned 
that  the  individual  human  spirit  is.  after  all, 
supreme:  that  there  can  be  no  denial  of  In- 
dividual responsibility.  It  was  the  surren- 
der of  self  to  the  dictates  of  an  earthly  leader 
that  was  the  undoing  of  the  German  people. 
It  is  the  reassertlon  of  the  sovereign  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  individual  human  con- 
science which  alone  will  restore  Germans  to 
fellowship  among  men. 

Ley  said  a  shrewd  thing  in  his  testament: 
•Tt  is  unwise  to  believe  it  possible  to  exter- 
minate ant:-Semiti£m  with  histrionic  trials, 
no  matter  how  skillfully  they  are  conducted. 
On  the  contrary,  one  will  achieve  tne  oppo- 
site •  •  •  unless  one  has  courage  to 
solve  the  Jewish  problem  by  public  discus- 
sions and  enlightenment."  There  is  a  les- 
son and  a  legacy  In  this  for  the  conquerors. 
The  Germans  can  be  helped;  but  in  the  end 
they  must  work  out  their  own  regeneration. 
Leys  testament  should  bs  blazoned  on  all 
the  lintels  of  their  doorposts.  Its  words  are 
words  which  ha\e  welled  up  from  one  of  their 
own,  from  among  themselves.  They  must 
not  merely  learn  it,  but  must  come  to  under- 


stand it;  and  to  accept  It,  and  to  live  by  It. 
This  wii  be  their  real  stirrender.  And  only 
when  thfey  are  thus  disarmed  and  re-created 
Will  our  own  victory  be  real. 


Labor  Difficulties  of  the  Motor  Express 
Industry  in  Mississippi 
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or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  31.  194S 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  enclose 
herewith  a  letter  from  Mr.  M.  W.  West. 
Laurel,  Miss.,  a  returned  veteran  of  my 
congreisional  district.  This  man  is  both 
a  veteran  and  a  small  businessman,  both 
of  whom  are  the  subjects  of  much  Up 
service  here  on  the  floor.  I  think  his 
letter  Will  prove  most  Interesting  to  those 
who  really  want  to  help  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  the  returned  serviceman. 
His  letter  follows: 

Wist  Bros.  Motor  Express. 
Laurel.  Miss.,  October  5,  1945. 
Hon.    EiLL    COLMZR. 

Hoifxe  of  Represertatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAafira:  When  I  was  drafted  for  the  Army 
I  was  told  that  I  was  being  drafted  to  save 
the  woi-ld  from  dictatorship.  However,  on 
being  (ischarged  last  week  after  18  months 
under  ilre  in  Europe,  I  go  to  New  Orleans 
to  rest  for  2  weeks  an*  the  first  sight  that 
reachedl  my  eyes  when  I  stepped  out  of  my 
car  in  front  of  my  New  Orleans  olHce  was  a 
picket  With  a  sign  stating  that  West  Bros. 
Motor  fexpress  was  unfair  to  the  teamster 
union. 

I  imtnediately  went  to  work  talking  to 
my  m^  and  was  informed  by  them  that 
they  wire  not  interested  In  paying  anyone 
for  the'  privilege  of  working,  and  that  the 
War  L^x)r  Board  had  held  a  strike  vote  for 
the  entire  system  and  that  the  vote  had 
been  9|7  percent  against  striking.  As  90 
percent!  of  cur  employees  live  in  Mississippi, 
I  askedl  all  of  them  what  they  thought  of 
West  Btos.  Motor  Express  signing  a  contract 
with  a  tunlon  and  was  Informed  by  100  per- 
cent o|  them  that  if  I  signed  a  contract 
with  a>y  union  that  they  would  not  work 
for  us  ^s  they  did  not  want  to  pay  for  the 
privilegfe  of  working. 

I  nest  contacted  the  business  agent  of 
the  local  union  in  New  Orleans  and  was  In- 
formed! by  him  that  unless  I  signed  a  con- 
tract vliih  him  that  I  could  forget  about 
operatilig  in  New  Orleans,  This  contract 
called  ITor  all  of  my  employees  to  belong 
to  his  iunion  or  e.'sa  discharge  them.  The 
contrac(t  he  wanted  me  to  sign  has  broke 
every  ttuck  line  that  has  signed  it  owing  to 
the  faot  that  our  rates  are  lower  than  they 
were  14  1942  and  as  we  cannot  carry  more 
than  2(i.000  pounds  in  Mississippi  and  are  at 
present;  6  percent  higher  than  the  railroad. 

Befo^  each  battle  I  went  Into,  I  was  given 
a  pep  talk  to  the  effect  that  we  were  fighting 
to  sav#  the  world  from  dictatorship,  and 
after  dfclng  this  for  18  months  and  during 
this  tiitie  seeing  a  large  number  of  my  best 
frienJs  hil!ed,  a  great  number  of  them 
wounded  and  crippled  for  life.  I  am  brought 
back  heme  dirarmed  and  then  told  by  the 
War  L$bor  Board  and  several  lawyers  that 
unless  I  sign  a  contract  forcing  all  of  my  em- 
ployeesj  agamst  their  will  to  pay  a  party  who 
cannot  1  even  speak  good  English  for  the 
privile*?  of  wcrifirg,  who  hire  men  to  follow 
my    tr  ;cks    and    tcU    the    shippers    that    if 
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they  ship  by  my  trucks  that  he  will  see 
that  they  are  caused  plenty  of  trouble,  it 
seems  that  I  have  been  fighting  in  vain 

I  cannot  believe  that  while  I  was  dodging 
bullets  and  living  in  mud.  seeing  my  bud- 
dies killed,  that  the  lawmakers  surrendered 
this  country  to  a  bunch  of  racketeers  with  a 
penitentiary  record  and  pave  them  a  Fed- 
eral license  to  levy  a  tribute  on  all  who 
wanted  to  work 

I  would  appreciate  your  advising  me  how 
It  Is  possible  to  op>erate  my  business  with- 
out having  to  sign  a  contract  against  my 
employees"  will  forcing  them  to  pay  tribute 
for  the  prlvelege  as  It  was  my  Intention  to 
provide  jobs  for  over  50  of  my  buddies  who 
went  through  hell  with  me  and  I  believe 
that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  they  have 
paid  a  high  enough  price  at  present  without 
me  signing  a  contract  forcing  them  to  pay 
tribute. 

I  am  not  asking  for  sympathy  or  any  help, 
only  for  the  chance  to  make  a  living  and 
provide  a  job  for  anyone  who  might  want 
it  without  paying  tribute. 

If  you  wish  to  check  my  service  record  it  is 
Sgt.  Macon  W.  West.  AEN  34279399.  Seventy- 
ninth  Division.  Three  Hundred  and  Fifteenth 
Infantry.  Company  H. 

I  would  appreciate  an  early  reply  as  to 
how  to  conduct  this  business.  Do  not  think 
that  I  am  against  my  employees  belonging 
to  any  union  they  wish  but  I  want  them  to 
be  able  to  work  if  they  want  to  without 
belonging  to  any  union. 
Respectively  yours, 

M    W    West, 


The  Chickens  Come  Home  to  Roost 
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Wednesday.  October  31.  1945 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  Oc- 
tober 26.  1945: 

THE  CHICKENS  COME  HOME  TO   BOOST 

General  Motors  Corp.  concedes  fatalisti- 
cally that  Ita  325.000  employees  are  almost 
certain  to  be  led  out  on  strike  by  the  CIO 
United  Automobile  Workers.  The  company's 
statement  Is  that  "in  such  strike  votes  the 
vote  is  usually  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of 
the  strike."  although  most  workers  don't 
want  to  strike  and  hope  that  the  mere  threat 
of  a  walkout  will  bring  the  employer  to  terms. 

General  Motors  prophesies  that  the  strike 
may  be  of  long  duration,  and  its  only  request 
Is  that  its  employees  refrain  from  violence 
and  cause  no  damage  to  plants  and  equip- 
ment with  which  the  workers  must  earn 
their  living  when  the  strike  Is  finally  brought 
to  an  end. 

The  labor  dispute  which  Is  coming  to  a 
head  In  the  Nation's  largest  automotive  en- 
terprise Is  not  an  Isolated  Instance  of  fric- 
tion between  capital  and  labor.  The  Nation 
Is  torn  by  labor  strife.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  major  industry  which  is  not  facing 
trouble. 

While  all  of  this  is  happening  the  Truman 
administration  is  sunk  in  hopeless  apathy. 
President  Truman's  abilities  are  being  sub- 
jected to  stresses  which  would  tax  the  capaci- 
ties of  a  far  more  resourceful  and  competent 
man.  So  far  he  has  manifested  little  ability 
to  cope  with  them.  If  his  administration 
proves  a  failure  he  cannot  be  held  altogether, 
or  even  primarily,  to  blame  He  is  the  In- 
heritor   of    a    veritable    Pandora's     box    of 


troubles,  both  on  the  domestic  front  and  in 
the  field  of  international  affairs  The  late 
President  Roosevelt,  who  was  the  author  of 
the  difficulties,  would  be  no  better  equipped 
-  to  avoid  the  inevitable  smash  which  was  be- 
ing stored  up  by  the  policies  he  created. 

It  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  who.  by  establlfhing 
lopsided  favoritism  In  the  reg:ulatlon  of  lalxir 
disputes,  built  up  a  hierarchy  of  union  leaders 
who  have  grown  too  big  for  the  country.  It 
was  Mr  Roosevelt  who.  by  encouraging  such 
leadership  to  press  their  demands  ever  more 
relentlessly,  misled  millions  of  workingmen 
Into  the  belief  that  they  were  entitled  to 
'"rights"  which  are  now  approaching  such  di- 
mensions that  the  national  economy  cannot 
sustain  them.  It  was  Mr.  Roosevelt  whose 
bland  promises,  made  in  the  expectation  of 
votes,  encouraged  the  notion  that  the  em- 
ployer is  always  wrong.  It  was  the  Roosevelt 
price  regulations  which  now  leave  producers 
with  the  option  of  operating  at  a  Iors  if  they 
assent  to  wage  Increases  which  Mr  Rgosevelt 
was  willing  to  require  employers  to  shell  out. 
If  these  problems  are  too  big  for  Mr.  "tru- 
man,  what  can  one  say  of  his  heritage  from 
Mr.  Roosevelt  In  foreign  relations?  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  not  only  willing  to  put  the 
affairs  of  the  United  States  In  an  unholy 
mess,  but  he  Insured  that  the  world  would 
enter  a  period  of  anarchy  and  trouble  with- 
out precedent  tn  history.  His  decisions  at 
Yalta,  which  Mr.  Truman  felt  bound  to  lol- 
low  at  Potsdam,  have  reduced  Europe  to  mis- 
ery. Unworkable  economic  dispositions, 
starvation,  enslavement,  and  political  tyr- 
anny are  his  legacy  to  hundreds  of  millions 
of  Europeans. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  made  one  concession  alter 
another  to  Russia,  and  not  one  of  the  re- 
sulting Injustices  can  be  recalled.  He  stored 
up  more  trouble  for  his  successor  by  encour- 
aging every  nation  In  the  world  to  believe 
that  America's  wealth  and  resources  were  In- 
exhatistible,  and  that  they  were  to  be  had 
for  the  asking.  He  is  responsible  for  the  be- 
lief prevalent  in  Britain  that  it  is  somehow 
our  obligation  to  carry  the  empire  indefi- 
nitely on  a  remittance  basis.  The  presence 
of  the  Keynes  mission  In  Washington  today 
to  press  its  request  for  $6,000,000,000  Is  at- 
tributable to  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

In  all  these  actions  it  is  easier  to  perceive 
expediency,  vanity,  and  the  personal  ambi- 
tion of  attaining  a  place  In  history  than  it 
Is  to  discover  wisdom  or  a  regard  for  moral- 
ity. Europeans  are  the  victims  of  some  of 
these  decisions,  colonial  peoples  of  others. 
But  Americans  are  the  victims  of  all  of  them. 
The  strife  and  class  conflict  at  home  are  but 
part  of  the  legacy.  The  hate  and  resentment 
of  millions  of  foreigners  who  have  suffered 
as  a  consequence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  inter- 
vention await  their  fulfillment  on  some  fu- 
ture day  of  reprisal.  The  chickens  hatched 
during  12  years  are  coming  home  to  roost. 
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Wednesday.  October  31.  1945 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr  Speaker,  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  America  depends 
upon  the  Intelligence  and  integrity  of  the 
administration  In  not  hamstringing 
economic  recovery. 

On  scientific  problems  in  engineering, 
physic.*:,  and  chemistry.  Government 
heeds  the  studies  of  competent  .students 
and  research  experts.  The  atomic  bomb 
was  the  work  of  such  scientists,  carefully 


discovering     and        Implementing      the 
natural  laws  involved. 

Our  economic  welfare  Is  governed  by 
similar  natural  laws,  but  will  the  admin- 
istration listen  to  those  whose  economic 
f-tudies  have  qualified  tiiem  to  speak  with 
authority?  Mast  enlightening  is  the  re- 
cent study  by  Harold  G.  Moulton  and 
Karl  T.  Schlotterbeck  entitled  -Should 
Price  Control  Be  ReUined?"  published 
by  the  Brookings  Institution  last  month: 

Will  the  admUilstration  have  the  courage 
to  be  guided  by  the  findings  of  these  emi- 
nent scientists? 

Or  will  the  President,  Instead,  be  persuaded 
by  his  White  Hotise  advisers  to  lolinw  the 
primrose  path  so  eloquently  described  by 
Eto-   R.  a.  Tucker: 

"When  a  private  businessman  makes  a  mis- 
take he  either  finds  it  cut  pretty  quickly  and 
corrects  it.  or  else  the  sheriff  and  ihe  receiver 
In  bankruptcy  corrects  it  for  him.  But  when 
a  governmental  planner  makes  a  misttke  all 
he  has  to  do  Is  to  persuade  the  voters  that  hU 
critics  are  scoundrels,  and  then  he  can  go  on 
repeating  his  mistakes  for  another  term  of 
years,  and  paying  for  them  with  other  people's 
money:  and  if  he  uses  that  money  to  lengthen 
his  term  or  to  increase  his  power,  can  he  be 
blamed  for  it?  That  is  what  dictators  and 
tyrants  have  done  regularly  since  the  dawn 
of  nistory  " 

The  following  paragraphs  constitute 
the  summary  of  the  Brookings  report  on 
prices: 

The  Inflation  outlook  as  a  whole  appears 
to  Involve  some  restraining  factors  and  some 
danger  tendencies. 

The  favorable  elements  In  the  situation 
are  as  follows; 

1.  Agricultural  production  and  supply  are, 
or  shortly  will  be.  so  large  In  all  except  a  lew 
lines  that  extensive  price  declines  will  occur, 
unless  prices  are  artificially  supported  at 
present  levels.  A  fall  to  the  present  legal 
support  level  at  90  percent  of  parity  would 
mean  a  drop  of  approximately  20  percent. 

2.  Mineral  raw  materials,  with  few  excep- 
tions, will  be  abundant  Supplies  on  hand 
plus  potential  production  are  adequate  to 
meet  any  prospective  demands. 

With  large  supplies  of  raw  materials  avail- 
able, the  danger  of  inventory  speculation  is 
slight.  All  that  Is  required  is  to  make  pub- 
lic at  frequent  intervals  full  Information  as 
to  the  supply  situation.  The  Government  la 
also  In  a  position  to  check  any  speculative 
tendency  by  releasing  some'  of  its  own  ac- 
cumulated supplies. 

With  abundant  food  supplies  In  prospect, 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  reason  for  food 
profiteering.  Again,  the  Government  is  In  a 
position  to  check  speculative  buying  by  re- 
leasing Government  supplies  The  supply 
and  price  situation  In  foodstuffs  le.  of  course, 
of  primary  imporunce  from  the  sUndpolnt 
of  the  cost  of  living. 

3.  Industrial  capacity  In  general  Is  large 
enough  to  permit  production  schedules  very 
much  above  the  levels  of  ld40-41.  Supplies 
of  a  wide  range  of  semifinished  and  finl.shed 
products  can  thus  be  Increased  very  rapidly. 
In  most  lines  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
occasion  for  consumer  scrambling  for  short 
supplies. 

The  principal  danger  spots  are  as  follows: 

1.  There  are  acute  shortages  in  the  durable 
goods  field  which  might  encourage  profiteer- 
ing. This  situation,  however,  le  safeguarded 
by  the  fact  that  as  much  as  80  percent  of 
the  production  is  In  the  hands  of  some  20 
companies,  which  are  subject  to  strong  com- 
petition and  which  have  long  had  low-price 
policies. 

2.  There  Is  a  powerful  movement  for  higher 
wage  rates.  If  wage  rates  generally  are  in- 
creased with  a  view  to  malataming  wartime 
purchasing  power  after  "vork  schedules  have 
been  reduced,  costs  would  be  increased  pretty 
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much  all  along  the  line  in  the  field  of  In- 
dustrial production.  Or  If  they  are  Increased 
In  special  lines,  a  whole  series  of  readjust- 
mentu  In  the  interrelated  coet  and  price 
structure  will  become  necessary.  The  major 
mnatlonary  danger  at  the  present  time  lies 
In  the  poMlblllty  of  rapid  wage  advances. 
In  summary.  thU  analysis  has  established 
the  following  poinU: 

1.  The  rapid  advance  In  prices  In  1919-20 
waa  rooted  In  the  fear  of  shortages  of  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs,  which  led  to  specu- 
lative buying  and  inventor>-  accumulation  on 
a  vast  scale  In  the  acute  stage,  we  had  the 
familiar  spiral  of  rising  prices,  rising  casts. 
and  again  rising  prices.  Consumer  goods 
prlcea  rose  leas  than  the  prices  of  producer 
goods,  and  we  eventually  had  a  consumers' 
strike  against  the  high  cost  of  living 

2.  Today  we  are  faced  with  surpluses  rather 
than  shorvagaa  of  most  raw  materials  and 
food  prodcts.  With  the  Information  as  to 
supplies  now  available,  businessmen  have 
little  reason  to  engage  In  speculative  buying 
of  raw  material  inventories.  Moreover,  the 
Government  Is  In  a  position  to  check  Inven- 
tory speculation,  whether  {n  foodstuffs  or 
raw  materials,  bv  releasing  supplies  now  con- 
trolled by  the  services  and  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erly B»  ard 

3.  The  acute  shortages  are  confined  chiefly 
to  the  field  of  durable  consumer  goods,  where 
80  percent  of  the  production  is  accounted  for 
by  20  companies  which  have  consistently  ex- 
emplified the  principle  of  mass  production. 
low  unit  costs,  and  low  prices  to  consumers. 

4  War  experience  In  this  and  other  coun- 
tries has  demonstrated  that  the  control  of 
wage  rates,  the  most  important  element  In 
coats.  Is  Indispensable  to  price  stabilization. 
In  the  light  of  the  newly  announced  policy 
of  relaxing  wage  controls  and  Increasing 
wage  rates  in  order  to  sustain  purchasing 
power,  firm  control  over  costs,  and  hence  over 
prices    has  been   surrendered. 

5  The  transition  from  war  to  peace  affects 
the  c  >st-price  situation  quite  differently  In 
the  various  divisions  of  Industry  Accord- 
ingly, the  whole  price  structure  has  to  be 
revised  Moreover,  since  rising  costs  In  any 
particular  industry  will  affect  costs  in  re- 
lated industries,  conllnuoua  review  and  re- 
adjustment of  prices  Is  necessary  to  meet 
ihe  nfeds  of  a  rapidly  changing  situation. 
The  time  required  for  any  administrative 
a<?encv  to  make  wise  and  equitable  price  le- 
adjustments  is  so  great  that  the  exparvslon 
of  production  and  employment  would  be  seri- 
ously Impeded. 

6  Without  effective  control  over  wage  coats, 
all  that  the  OPA  can  hope  to  accomplish  is  to 
retard  price  advances  by  delays  In  granting 
price  relief  or  by  applying  "the  squeeze' 
h   iM  ..  here  along  the  line. 

7  The  announced  policy  of  requiring  dis- 
i>iributor8  to  absorb  increased  costs  at  the 
manufacturing  level  greatly  magnifies  the 
problem  of  price  control  at  the  retail  end. 
War  exjierience  indicates  that  rationing  is 
eseentlHl  to  the  control  of  retail  prices  In 
lines  where  there  are  acute  shortages.  But  It 
is  .ipparently  recognized  that  a  rationing 
•yatem  for  durable-consumer  goods  tn  peace- 
time wculd  not  be  tolerated. 

8  The  principal  argument  advanced  for  the 
contir.uaiion  of  price  control  is  that  It  Is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  exce.'^s  purchasing 
power  from  pulling  up  prices  where  shortages 
exist  We  have  shown  that  if  the  price  sta- 
bilization program  were  successful,  the  excess 
purchasing  power  would  not  have  disap- 
1  .-ared;  hence  it  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  price  control  indefinitely.  Simi- 
larly, we  have  shown  that  if  prices  are  ad- 
Justed  upward  because  of  wage  or  other  cost 
increase-s.  th.re  is  no  foreseeable  stopping 
place:  price  control  would  have  to  be  retained 
an  long  as  Inflationary  pressures  frotp  the 
cost  side  existed. 

In  the  light  of  this  analysis  we  reach  the 
conclusion  that,  beyond  the  setting  of  Initial 
prices  for  prooucLs  whose  manufacture  was 
au^>ended  darmg  the  war,  the  coutinuatiou 


of  price  control  la  Impracticable.  Without 
wage  stabilization  and  without  rationing,  the 
OPA  is  not  in  any  case  in  a  position  to  hold 
the  price  line.  And  the  process  of  contin- 
uously reviewing  and  readjusting  a  multitude 
of  prices  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  chang- 
ing situation  would  be  so  time-consuming 
that  the  expansion  of  production  and  em- 
ployment would  inevitably  be  retarded. 

If  the  President  and  the  administra- 
tion are  truly  trying  to  stop  inflation,  and 
not  merely  "conceal  inflation"  a  courage- 
ous stand  against  spiraling  costs  must 
come  about  immediately. 


Prc{?ct  Labor 


Pow 
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M:  CiAlHI.NGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar: 

PBOTECT   LABOR  S   POWER 

In  days  when  labor  was  organized  weakly 
and  ineffectively,  if  at  all.  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers  championed  the  principle  that 
labor  should  be  organized  strongly  and 
effectively. 

We  believed  then  that  workers,  for  the 
country's  good  as  well  as  for  their  own.  should 
have  power  to  deal  on  equal  terms  with  pow- 
erful employers.  We  believe  that  Just  as 
firmly  now. 

Another  principle  in  which  we  have  always 
believed,  and  which  we  have  consistently 
championed,  is  that  organized  power  in  any 
hands  needs  checks  and  balances  against  its 
abuse. 

A  sound  and  deep  Instinct  in  the  American 
people  has  Impelled  them,  time  after  time, 
to  demand  that  concentrated  power  be  con- 
trolled and  required  to  live  up  to  its  public 
responsibilities.  This  has  been  the  case  with 
the  railroads,  with  the  banks,  with  the  stuck 
exchanges,  with  the  utilities,  with  other 
great  forces  in  our  national  life. 

It  Will  be  so,  we  think,  with  organized 
labor. 

No  one  should  be  surprised — and  we  are 
not — to  see  organized  labor  abuse  the  power 
which,  with  Oovcrnment's  help.  It  has  now 
attained. 

The  recent  demonstrations  that  head- 
strong union  officers  or  undisciplined  union 
members  can  deprive  the  Nation  of  coal  or 
oil.  shut  off  telephones  from  coast  to  coast, 
paralyze  essential  services  in  great  cities, 
obstruct  the  Industrial  reconversion  on  which 
so  many  hopes  depend— these  are  alarming. 
They  are  not  surprising.  For  the  tendency 
to  abuse  unrestrained  power  Is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  human  fallings. 

Nor  are  we  surprised  to  find  labor  leaders 
desperately  resisting  proposals  fcr  legal  re- 
straints on  organized  labor's  power.  They 
are  pursuing  a  normal,  human  course.  It 
is  presumably  too  much  to  erpect  of  them 
clearer  vision  than  was  displayed  in  previous 
times  by  railroad  presidents,  bankers,  stock- 
exchange  officials,  and  utility  magnates.  All 
of  these  desperately  resisted  legal  restraints 
on  their  power,  though  few  of  them  would 
now  go  back,  if  they  could,  to  conditions 
under  which  liberty  was  perverted  into 
license. 

But  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  Congress  to 
legislate  in  the  public  interest  where  labor 
is  concerned,  as  it  has  legislated  where  other 
powerful  forces  were  concerned. 


No  organized  group  should  be  free,  any 
more  thato  an  individual  is  free,  from  obli- 
gation ta  fulfill  a  contract  entered  into  in 
good  faith,  or  from  penalty  for  violating 
such  a  coKitract. 

No  organized  group  should  be  free,  any 
more  than  an  individual  is  free,  to  make 
reckless  »se  of  a  dangerous  weapon— and  in 
our  complex  economy  the  right  to  strike  is  a 
deadly,  dangerous  weapon— without  regard 
for  the  sUfety  of  Innocent  bystanders. 

No  orginized  group  should  be  free  to  em- 
ploy antitrust  law  Immunities,  granted  for 
protectio|i  of  Its  legitimate  activities,  as  a 
cloak  fori  predatory  and  antisocial  practices. 

No  org^lzed  group  whose  activities  deeply 
affect  th^  public  interest  should  be  free  to 
conduct  '  Us  own  affairs  by  undemocratic 
methods., 

Seeing  no  evidence  that  organized  labor 
Will  restrain  its  own  tendency  to  abuse  of 
power,  v^  believe  that  restraints  will  be  Im- 
posed by!  legislation.  We  hope  the  legisla- 
tion wUl  be  wise,  so  that  labor's  power  may 
be  preserved  for  proper  use. 


No  Starvation  Wages 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor,  of  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  be 
a  member,  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
quire everyone  hiring  another  to  pay  a 
minimum  wage  of  at  least  65  cents  an 
hour,  t6  be  increased  later  to  75  cents 
an  houi'. 

It  is  only  natural  that  those  who  hire 
others  want  to  do  so  as  cheaply  as  pos- 
sible, jiist  as  those  who  work  for  others 
wish  to  get  as  much  as  they  can  for  their 
services;  There  are  a  few  employers  who 
would  pay  even  less  than  what  might  be 
called  9  decent  wage,  just  as  there  are 
employees  who  would  force  an  employer 
to  connply  with  their  demands,  even 
though! they  knew  it  would  break  him 
financially. 

Every  sensible  employer  knows  that  an 
employee  should  be  paid  enough  so  that 
he  has  sufficient  to  eat,  to  clothe  him- 
self, hive  adequate  shelter  and  fuel, 
something  for  a  rainy  day  and  for  the 
education  of  his  children.  Every  em- 
ployee knows  an  employer  must  have  a 
profit  ol-  he  cannot  provide  jobs.  There 
are  few,  if  any.  employers  who  either 
attempt  or  desire  to  operate  a  "sweat 
shop."  though  if  we  listen  to  the  profes- 
sional breeders  of  discontent  we  might 
think  dtherwise. 

Practically  all  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try, whether  they  be  workers  or  hirers 
of  womcers,  employees  or  employers, 
have  a'  laudable  desire  to  acquire  more 
than  they  have.  That  is  as  it  should 
be.  Without  ambition,  we  would  have 
stagnation;  then,  deterioration,  until  we 
would  ^11  descend  to  a  hand-to-mouth 
existen|:e. 

Undejr  our  system  of  government,  the 
barefo<^t  boy,  with  little  more  than  his 
cheek  Of  tan.  has  had  and  now  has  op- 
portunity to  reach  the  White  House. 
Lincolr  was  the  greatest,  Tioiman  Is  the 
latest,  |to  prove  conclusively  that  this — 
yes,  tiiis  land  in  which  you  and   live 
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now — today — is  the  land  of  opportunity: 
all  the  preachments  of  the  calamity 
howlers;  all  the  detractors  of  our  Con- 
stitution, of  our  sj'stem  of  government; 
all  the  creators  of  abu-^^e  again.st  bu.'<i- 
nessmen.  industrialists,  those  who  have 
property,  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. Henry  Ford  and  others  have  dem- 
onstrated that  here  it  is  possible  to  ac- 
quire millions,  do  it  hone.sily.  pay  a  fair 
wage,  give  the  public  more  for  its  dollar. 
Not  only  practical  thinking,  but  kindli- 
ness and  consideration  for  the  welfare  of 
others,  inspires  our  desire  to  see  that 
the  leJs  fortunate,  the  less  energetic. 
those  less  qualified  to  protect  themselves, 
do  not  suffer;  impels  tis  to  strive  for  a 
minimum  wage  adequate  to  their  need. 
Unfortunately  for  the  attainment  of  an 
equal  degree  of  so-called  prosperity, 
while  our  Constitution  endeavors  to  en- 
dow each  with  equality  of  opportunity, 
we  do  not  all  come  into  this  world  equal 
in  either  ability,  willingness  to  strive,  to 
sacrifice,  or  with  the  same  objectives. 

Few  find  any  fault  with  the  theory  of 
a  minimum  wage.  It  is  only  when  the 
attempt  to  put  it  into  practice  is  made 
that  difficulty  arises.  A  minimum  wage 
law  compels  everyone,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  who  htres  another  to  pay 
the  fixed  minimum  wage,  regardless  of 
the  ability  of  the  one  hired  to  perform 
an  amount  of  work  equal  in  value  to  the 
wage.  Many  people.  becau.<ie  of  physical 
or  mental  defects,  cannot  earn  a  mini- 
mum wage,  and,  if  less  cannot  be  paid, 
they  will  be  denied  employment  and  so 
will  add  to  the  public  burden. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Schwellenbach.  ap- 
pearing before  the  committee  this  wc^ 
in  support  of  a  minimum  wage  of  65  cents 
per  hour,  answering  my*question.'<.  .stated 
quite  frankly  that  the  purposes  of  the 
legislation  was  to  enable  every  American 
worker  to  enjoy  an  American  standard  of 
living.  My  definition  of  the  American 
standard  of  living,  he  said,  was  broader 
than  his.  Under  my  definition,  it  means 
not  only  sufficient  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  to  enable  a  man  to  live  in.  com- 
fort, but  to  marry,  obtain  a  home,  rear 
a  family,  educate  his  children  and  pro- 
vide for  old-age  security. 

The  Secretary  admitted  that  all  work- 
ers were  not  capable  of  doing  work  of 
equal  value:  that  some  could  earn  far 
more  than  the  minimum  wage,  while 
others  could  not  earn  that  amount.  Em- 
ployers can.  in  the  long  run.  pay  only  for 
what  is  produced.  The  Secretary  agreed 
to  the  proposition  that,  if  the  hirer  of 
workers  was  required  by  law  to  pay  not 
less  than  a  certain  .sum  iier  hour,  the 
worker  hired  should  be  required  to  render 
a  service  which  was  productively  worth 
that  amount.  If  the  employer  must  pay 
65  cents  per  hour,  every  individual  who 
receives  that  65  cents  per  hour  should  be 
required  to^cMitribute  65  cents  worth  of 
productivity— work,  just  as.  when  we  go 
to  the  market  and  pay  50  cents  for  meat, 
flour,  or  any  other  commod  ty,  we  should 
get  50  cents  worth  of  meat  flour,  or  any 
other  commodity.  But  the  Secretary  saw 
no  way  of  putting  such  a  requirement 
into  effect.  He  thought  employers  should 
be  required  to  pay  a  minimum  wage,  tut 
that  employees  could  not  be  requii-ed  to 
make  adequate  return;  that  is.  render  a 
service  productively  worth  the  minimum 
wage. 


It  is  axiomatic  that  the  over-all  wage 
any  employer  can  pay— from  the  man 
who  hires  but  one  to  the  corporation 
which  employs  thousands — is  limited  by 
the  price  of  what  is  sold.  BecaiL^e  of 
that  fact  and  because  of  the  varying  de- 
grees of  skill  and  desire  to  produce  which 
exist  among  workers,  the  question  of 
whether  a  minimum  wage,  applying  to 
all.  and  the  amount  thereof,  should  be- 
set by  the  Government,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  fix  the  volume  of  work  given  in 
return,  is  one  difficult  of  solution. 


A\i\]: 


David    Lav..,iK;,    Long    Trsu    Ol^sf-r  v  er  of 
f'p  V.    vn  i;-t-i  >rfne,  Gives  Thought- 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
Capital  newsmen.  David  Lawrence  writes 
with  a  fine  background  of  experience. 
We  may  not  agree  with  his  findings  on 
all  occasions,  but.  being  human.  I  foel 
the  Congress  Members  will  appreciate 
his  following  column  from  todays 
Washington  Evening  Star: 

Warrra     Hails     Congbess     Aftct     35-Year 
Stitb-j — Sats  Nation  Has  Auoinc  Faith  in 

RUPItSSEMTATrVE    SYSTEM 

(By  Oavid  Lawrence) 

Thlrty-flve  years  ago  today  this  corre- 
spondent came  to  the  National  Capital  to 
write  abom  public  affairs  Being  21  years  of 
age  and  Just  out  of  college,  it  was  natural, 
perhaps,  that  a  bit  of  cynicism  about  gov- 
ernment should  at  first  have  crept  into  his 
mind. 

Today,  In  recollection  over  the  years,  the 
one  thing  that  stands  out  more  clearly  than 
any  other  is  an  abiding  faith  in  the  repre- 
sentative pystem  of  gove.-nment  The 
American  prople  like  to  criticize  their  Insti- 
tutions and  even  go  so  far  at  times  as  to 
BHtirlTO  their  public  men,  but  a  close  otjaer- 
Tatkm  of  the  trends  of  opinion  and  of  the 
vjM  and  tJowna  of  legislative  controversies 
over  the  35  years  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Government  Is  responsive  to  public  de- 
sire?. Congress  Is  In  reality  far  more  rep- 
resentative of  the  public  wish  than  i&  gen- 
erally believed  even  by  the  people  them- 
selves. 

On  many  an  occasion  It  has  seemed  to  the 
writer  that  the  collective  thinking  of  Congrew 
has  been  WTong.  that  Its  delays  or  postpone- 
mentfi  have  disregarded  the  public  need  or 
demand.  Allowing  for  some  Instances  in 
•which  all  fhe  facts  have  not  been  available  to 
Congresa  at  the  thne  or  public  thought  has 
failed  to  crystallize  clearly.  It  la  this  corre- 
spondenf.s  b?llef  that  the  votes  In  Congress 
have  turned  out  only  on  rare  occasions  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  currenu  of  public  opin- 
ion outside  of  Washington. 

nXL  BACX-BOICE  ATnTDSB 

There  always  will  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  Congress  should  guide  or  be  guided 
by  public  opinion.  But  however  commend- 
able it  may  be  to  encourage  legislators  to 
take  the  leadership  In  public  thought — in 
educating  their  constituents — it  has  been  my 
Impression  that  Senators  and  Representatives 
do  earnestly  endeavor  to  interpet  the  desires 
of  the  people.  To  the  extent  that  these  in- 
terpretations conatltute  sometimes  an  anticl- 


paition  oX  the  cltigt  u's  wi.-hea  .It  la  often  true 
that  Senators  and  RepresenUtives  feel  an  In- 
stinctive reaction.  They  frequently  feel  the 
back-home  attitude  on  particular  "measures 
before  ihe  people  exprew  ttattnselves 

Representative  government  Is.  of  course,  a 
cumbersome  thing.  Many  improvpmenis  tn 
forms  an<l  procedTjres  remain  to  be  made  as 
population  grows  and  the  respon&ibility  of 
government  incrense*  But  despite  the  crlU- 
clsma  of  povemnttent  frequently  he.-.rd,  de- 
spite the  denunciation  of  govemmenial  bu- 
recucrata  and  their  occaalonal  abuKS  of  pow- 
er, it  is  a  fact  that  the  dtltens  demand  of 
poTeriunent  far  more  than  goc-ernmcnt  Is 
able  to  give  them  in  the  way  of  service. 

Public  cfllnals.  it  has  seemed  to  me.  are  In 
the  main  honest.  The  unsang  public  ser- 
vants are  in  the  administratjve  categories. 
Their  fidelity  to  the  public  interest  as  we'i  an 
theu-  incorrupiibUity  i?  unrivaled  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

Like  all  institutions,  government  has  Its 
weak  sp<ita.  Ambitious  and  unscrupulous 
men  sometimes  acquire  authority  and  exer- 
cise it  for  purposes  oX  personal  prestige  or  to 
the  detriment  of  the  govenamenial  process. 
But  these  are  *he  exceptioii  rather  than  the 
rule  The  periods  of  abuse  of  power  are 
relatively  short.  The  cycle  of  good  adminis- 
tration inevitably  emerges  out  of  ineptttiule 
or  mistaken  zeal. 

HKALTHT    AI«    OF    INftUttT 

The  most  imporunt  factor  In  the  operation 
of  our  representative  system  Is  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enter  any  hidden  place  and  ex- 
poee  to  the  healthy  air  of  inquiry  such  lacts 
as  are  pertinent  to  the  public  interest  The 
investigatiac  ooBMBlttees  have  at  times  over- 
reached thciBMtvM.  but  a  corrective  public 
opinion  has  usually  put  s  stop  to  such  abuse. 
On  the  whole— krritatlac  though  it  mav  be— 
tl»e  constitutionsi  {■■■mill j  of  Membprs  at 
Coi^ms  to  lawsuit  for  what  they  say  on  tlte 
floor  of  the  Senate  or  Hotue  or  in  coaamittee 
has  been  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disad- 
vanuge  to  representative  fovermnent. 

Looking  bftck  over  the  years,  this  writer's 
respect  for  men  In  public  offlrr  ha?  incresoed 
rather  than  diminished,  si.c  m  r  mH  there 
has  grown  up  in  my  mird  a;;  unequivocsl 
convict:on  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  is 
the  rsal  Mrfeguard  to  represent  alive  govern- 
mmt.  Minority  views  sometimes  become 
majority  views  in  the  court  of  public  opinion. 
Irresponsibility  of  utterance  is  to  be  deplored, 
but  even  irresponsibility  often  becomes  the 
forerunner  of  reeptinslbility.  The  evolution 
of  press  criticism  has  been  toward  greater 
and  greater  responsibility,  nnd.  m  the  last 
anarysls,  an  inforried  opinion  Is  the  beM 
fissurance  of  the  continuance  of  representa- 
tive government. 

This  Is  an  anniversary  on  which  the  WTlter 
may  appear  to  aoaw  m  opttmtatic  about  the 
quality  of  reprewntatlve  go'vernment  in 
America,  tnit  the  optimism  is  bora  of  a  re- 
peated experience  which  has  proved  that  leg- 
islative proposals  and  laws  have  rarely  been 
as  bad  as  their  cri>tics  said  they  were  and 
often  better  than  their  sponsors  ever  ven- 
tured to  claim. 


Ntvv   r>iv   -\ddr  s>  of  Hon    Robert  Ha'r, 
ot   Maine 

EXTENSION  OP  R!  .\'.\:-  K 
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HON   MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OF  :iA.'  • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEI  LL.iL.N  ;.t  :i.t'3 

Wcdric'dav    Orfnher  17    7945 

Mr?.  ^^MV'.ll  :  M  •..:..:.  M;  Sp-uk-r, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  folloi^ing  address 
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of  H;^n  RcBEHT  H  :f  !!  r!,:)."r  of  Cort- 
u.:-  ■   ':  '^  Na\y  Day  oa::-,  .- '  held  M 

P<. •..;.:    Maine.  October  27    iL<45: 

.It  la  »  aatlsfactlon  to  be  able  to  be  here 
with  you  on  Navy  Day.  I  want  to  take  this 
occasion  to  expres«  my  gratitude  for  the 
kindness  of  Secretary  Forrestal  who  Is  a  very 
good  friend  to  the  members  of  the  Maine 
delegation.  He  took  pains  to  get  us  the 
cruiser  Portland  and  the  other  ships  now 
anchored  In  our  harbor  for  Navy  Day,  a. id 
he  also  sent  us  down  here  in  his  personal 
plane — no  small  favor  when  time  Is  valuable 
and  apace  In  commercial  transport,  air  or 
rati.  Is  at  a  premium. 

Washington  8  mind  Is  today  very  much  on 
questions  of  national  security  and  national 
defense  It  was  only  2  weeks  ago  yesterday 
thJit  Admiral  Nimltz  came  before  the  Con- 
gress reminding  us  that  the  Japanese  army 
and  the  Japanese  air  force  were  more  power- 
ful en  August  14  last  than  on  December  7, 
1941.  Japan  surrendered  because  our  Navy 
had  carried  the  war  to  their  four  Islands. 
had  fcunk  practically  all  the  Japanese  Navy 
and  most  of  the  Japanese  merchant  marine, 
had  blockaded  their  home  Islands,  and 
brought  planes,  which  with  or  without  the 
fantastic  new  bomb,  assured  the  destruction 
Of  nil  their  cities. 

Then  only  last  Tuesday.  President  Tru- 
man was  before  a  Joint  session  of  our  two 
bodies,  advocating  compulsnry  military 
training.  I  erp<»ct  to  discuss  this  subject  at 
some  length  in  the  near  future,  but  I  want  to 
say  here  and  now  that  I  am  very  much  m 
sympathy  with  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. 

No  Informed  person  can  overlook  the  fact 
that  we  were  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  de- 
feat In  this  war,  and  within  only  about  two 
hairs'  breadths  of  defeat  in  the  last.  I  am 
not  willing  to  take  any  avoidable  chance  of 
defeat  in  another  war,  and  I  believe  that 
compulsory  military  training  would  help  to 
•afeKuard  our  position.  \v.  -!  ill  not  have 
much  time  to  prepare  thr  \  .me.  I  have 
■omt  very  good  per^  :    .mhI.s  in  the  Of- 

ftc*  of  Scientific  Rest'  1  :.  ,i;,d  Development. 
What  they  predict  In  the  way  of  new  weap- 
ons i«  almost  t<x)  lurid  to  discuss.  The  only 
demise  to  these  weapons  Is  to  land  In  the 
heatUe  country  and  t;iK''  ;      session  of  It. 

I  appeal  to  >ou.     !•  not  In  the  hour 

cf  victory  b«  noft  with  ourselves.  We  uU 
want  the  boys  home,  but  let  us  remember 
that  our  opinions  arc  respected  in  Europe  aiul 
In  Asia  very  mach  in  the  proportion  of  our 
frmed  forces  on  those  continents.  Our  job 
now  Is  not  so  much  to  rush  back  to  a  fancied 
"normalcy,"  as  to  perpetuate  peace  for  our 
posterity  and  to  keep  America  free.  We  shall 
do  thl.'«  only  by  being  very  realistic  and  very 
resolute. 


Statemt-rt  ot  Secretary  Vinson 

LXlLN^iuN  (  h    l;l'M.-\:;KS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  Ttx.^s 

IN    rUF  HOUSF  OF  nFr;?FSFNT\TIVES 
\\,i;. -.,>.;       (),   ■     ',,  .       :     :  ,^5 

N!  VMM  W  M  S;  ,  .Us  : .  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark-  ::;  ;he  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following,  -m  -nient  of 
Secretary  Vln  on  before  U.f  H>  ise  Com- 
mittee or.  F\;  ^  riditure.N  \n  il.'  Kxecutive 
Departnirn!-  >;-.  tlv  t  ;  ;  r::;n;oymcnt 
bill.  Wrdne.^d;' \     C)..  •.':)!•;    SI.   1945: 

T    ''•  "A  1-  ;.i  -:      >.-    '   ,;iy  things  about 

Uiu'.ed  Stutes  &<>t  then  muidii  on  doing  a  big 
Jco  ih:U  jcb  wiii  l>e  done,  and  the  whole  re- 


sources of  this  great  country  will  be  mobil- 
ized for  Its  accomplishment.  Winning  the 
war  was.  obviously,  all  important.  So  we  did 
our  best  to  call  Into  service  every  human  and 
material  resource  which  the  country  had  at 
Its  command  and  put  It  to  use  either  directly 
for  the  war  effort  or  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  civilian  economy. 

The  war  also  revealed  the  tremendous  pro- 
ductivity Inherent  In  our  economy.  Our 
gross  national  product  Increasf^d  from  $89,- 
COO.OCO.OOO  in  1939  to  $199,000,050,000  In  1944. 
Some  of  this,  of  course,  represented  an  In- 
crease in  prices;  but  the  product  of  the  coun- 
try, expressed  in  real  terms,  Increased  by 
about  75  percent. 

We  learned  other  Important  facts  about 
our  economy  too.  In  winning  the  war.  We 
discovered  that  as  a  consequence  of  our  all- 
out  effort.  unemployment  disappeared. 
There  were  more  employmen ",  opportunities 
♦  an  people  seeking  work.  The  Job  sought 
the  man.   rather  than  the  man  the  Job. 

We  discovered  tha*.  as  a  result  of  the  effec- 
tive use  ot  our  resources  during  the  wartime 
period,  the  real  standard  of  living  of  the 
civilian  population  was  higher  In  1944  than  It 
had  been  before  the  war,  despite  the  fact 
that  nearly  one-half  of  our  piroductlon  was 
for  w.-  r   purposes. 

The  No.  1  problem  which  confronts  the 
people  of  the  United  States  here  at  home 
right  now  Is  how  to  apply  the  economic  les- 
sons of  the  war  to  the  p>eace.  Now  at  first 
glance,  it  might  appear  that  there  would  bo 
hopeless  disagreement  In  ^:s  country  on 
how  this  can  be  done.  But  i.  more  careful 
study  will  convince  thought) ul  men  that 
there  are  Important  fundamentals  upon 
which  all  can  agree. 

In  fact,  there  are  two  fundamentals  upon 
which  the  American  people  already  are 
agreed.  The  first  la  that  our  economic  prob- 
hms  must  be  solved  within  our  system  of 
free  enterprise.  The  second  Is  that  the  most 
Important  of  these  problems  is  to  maintain 
full  employment. 

Mass  unemployment  Is  the  source  of  most 
of  our  aoclal  and  economic  evils;  It  la  the 
greatest  menace  to  economic  iiecurlty  in  this 
country  We  cannot  periodically  condemn 
10,000,000  unemployed  to  bear  this  burden. 
We  OHnnot  declare  these  men  and  women  In- 
dustrial surplus  and  ditpoee  of  them  in  that 
way.  That  Is  not  the  American  way  of  doing 
things. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  pessimistic  view 
that  unemployment  Is  Inevitable  and  that 
any  effort  to  prevent  It  U  a  threat  to  free 
enterprise.  Our  people  want' to  keep  the 
economic  system  under  which  this  country 
achieved  leadership.  They  know  It  offers 
the  best  hope  of  continued  economic  pro- 
gress and  higher  standards  cf  living.  They 
Will  never  abandon  this  system  so  long  as 
they  can  cherish  thla  hope.  The  only 
threat  to  free  enterprise  In  this  country 
can  come  from  mass  unemployment.  Our 
task  is  to  remove  this  threat  by  meeting  the 
problem. 

And.  let  me  make  this  clear:  Unemploy- 
ment is  not  the  fault  of  business.  Busi- 
nessmen do  not  want  to  stop  production  or 
to  lay  cff  men.  They  know  that  pronts  come 
from  production.  So  long  as  they  can  find 
markets  they  are  prepared  to  employ  labor 
and  to  produce  goods.  It  U  only  when  the 
demand  falK  off,  when  goods  cannot  be  sold, 
that  they  close  down  or  reduce  their  force. 
Give  American  business  the  markets,  the 
demand  for  the  output,  and  we  will  witness 
a  new  miracle  of  production  that  will  sur- 
pass everything  we  have  seen  before.  Un- 
employment Is  not  the  fault  of  business.  On 
the  contrary,  business  like  It.bor  Is  the  vic- 
tim of  depression. 

It  IS  equally  clear  that  uremployment  Is 
nut  the  responsibility  of  bi.islness.  When 
demand  falls  off,  businessmen  have  no 
alternative;  they  must  cut  production.  If 
they  persist  In  ;  ducing  gtods  for  which 
there  are  no  m.i  k    «.  they  will  Incur  losses 


that  niay  force  bankruptcy.  In  general, 
when  blufiinessmen  produce  efficiently,  wheii 
they  sell  at  fair  prices,  and  when  they  pay 
good  w^ges,  they  have  done  all  they  can  do 
and  th^y  are  entitled  to  profits  from  pro- 
duction!. Business  cannot  assume  the  re- 
fiponsiHility  on  unemployment. 

Now  |he  fact  Is  that  somewhere  th?re  must 
be  a  responsibility  on  unemployment. 
There  tan  be  no  vacuum,  no  void  of  re- 
sponsibfelity  on  the  most  Important  domestic 
probleiti  confronting  the  American  people. 
When  ife  face  the  Issue  we  must  admit  that 
all  of  ps  have  a  responsibility  to  see  that 
our  ecc^omic  system  works,  to  see  that  there 
are  opbortunilles  for  Jobs  for  men  and 
women  willing  and  able  to  work.  This  is  a 
respon$ibility  of  all  the  people,  and  we  must 
look  td  the  Government,  acting  for  all  the 
people,  to  meet  this  responsibility.  — 

Ther0  Is  nothing  revolutionary  In  recog- 
nizing this  responsibility.  In  every  deep  de- 
pressioti  the  Government  has  found  It  nec- 
essary to  deal  with  unemployment.  In  1921, 
during  the  crisis  of  that  year.  President  Hard- 
ing called  the  Conference  on  Unemployment, 
which  jnet  under  the  chairmanship  of  Her- 
bert H|>over.  In  1931.  In  the  midst  of  an 
even  gieater  crisis.  Congress  passed  the  Em- 
ploymefit  Stabilization  Act.  establishing  a 
board  composed  of  tl  ■;  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, thre  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary ot  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  The  whole  experience  of  the  1930a 
1=  contrete  evidence  that  the  Oovernment 
must  c^al  with  the  problem  and  that  It  can- 
not abdicate  this  responsibility. 

During  depression  we  are  conscious  of  the 
need  for  Government  action,  but  as  soon  as 
we  hafe  prosperity  we  seem  to  forget  it. 
In  192i.  in  the  midst  of  the  great  boom, 
Senato^  Wesley  Jones,  of  Washington,  lntro» 
duced  la  bill  for  a  reserve  of  public  works 
to  be  constructed  during  depression.  The 
bill  wa$  killed,  according  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report  on  8.  381.  because  It  was  deemed 
unwlseito  mention  depression  before  a  Presi- 
dential campalgiff  That  same  year  Senator 
WAGNC4  introduced  the  employment  stablU* 
Kation  jblll.  It  was  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
advanopd  planning  and  regulated  construc- 
tion ofl  public  works,  for  the  stabiliaatlon  of 
Industty,  and  for  aiding  In  the  prevention 
of  un^nployment.  This  bill,  which  could 
have  teen  so  helpful  when  the  crash  came 
In  lOai.  lay  dormant  for  three  vital  years. 
It  waslonly  In  the  midst  of  the  deepest  de- 
pression of  our  history,  when  It  was  too  late 
to  taki  measures  that  might  have  prevented 
the  cainstrophe,  that  we  realized  what  should 
have  ttten  done.  When  the  bill  was  nnally 
passed hn  1931.  It  was  In  emasculated  form. 

The  Employment  Stabilization  Act  did  not 
provide  for  a  comprehensive  program  on  un- 
emplotment.  It  was  not  concerned  with 
many  ypes  of  measures  that  can  be  taken 
to  prevent  a  great  depression.  It  dealt  ex- 
clusively with  the  planning  and  timing  of 
public  works  as  a  means  of  provldlrg  em- 
ployment during  depression.  It  was  enacted 
durlngia  great  crisis  when  public  works  could 
do  no  ^ore  than  alleviate  the  mass  unem- 
ploym^it  that  already  existed.  This  could 
be  doi^e  under  the  act.  and  this  was  done 
as  far  |is  possible. 

As  a'  matter  of  fact.  John  Gamer  put  a 
bill  though  In  1932  authorizing  expenditure 
of  $2,240,000,000  for  public  works.  This  bill 
followeti  the  principles  establLjhed  in  the 
«mplo]|ment  SUbillzation  Act.  The  money 
wa§  td  be  used  only  for  the  construction 
of  public  works  previously  approved  by  Con- 
gress or  the  Executive,  except  for  $70,000,000 
for  pojR  offices  in  the  smaller  communities. 
The  bjl  was  vetoed  by  President  Hoover. 
In  193^  Congress  passed  another  bill  au- 
thorizing $3,300,000,003  for  public  works. 
The  construction  so  authorized  was  under- 
taken through  the  PWA. 

The  Employment  StabUlzatlon  Act  never 
conteniplated  the  submlsaion  of  a  National 
Budget  with  recommendations  to  deal  wltti 
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prospective  depressions.  It  only  prcvided  for 
plans  to  arrange  the  construction  of  public 
works  In  a  manner  which  would  assist  In 
the  stabilization  of  employment.  The  tim- 
ing of  public  works  is  a  useful  part  of  a 
program  for  dealing  wit  i  prospective  un- 
employment. But  by  iuelf.  It  is  entirely 
inadequate.  Under  any  circiunstances.  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  do  anything  now 
under  this  act.  for  thes«  functions,  which 
had  been  consolidated  ^.ith  those  of  the 
National  Resources  Planning  Board,  were 
abolished  by  Congress  in  1943. 

The  full  employment  b;ll  Is  a  logical  de- 
velopment of  the  act  of  1931.  It  recognizes 
the  continuing  responsibility  of  Government 
to  see  that  there  are  enotgh  Job  opportuni- 
ties. It  provides  for  a  Na  lonal  Budget  that 
will  show  the  amount  of  production  neces- 
sary to  maintain  full  employment,  and  it 
requires  estimates  to  be  made  of  the  pro- 
spective demand  for  this  production.  Such 
a  National  Budget  will  be  Transmitted  by  the 
President  to  Congress  each  year  and  will  be 
considered  by  a  Joint  congressional  com- 
mittee which  will  report  io  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  Na- 
tional Budget. 

This  procedure  seems  to  me  the  common- 
sense  and  dollar-wise  way  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  unemployment- -through  preven- 
tion rather  than  through  relief.  The  first 
step  is  to  get  the  facts  and  place  them  before 
those  who  have  the  responsibility  for  deal- 
ing with  the  problem. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  If  the 
National  Budget  calls  attention  to  a  prospec- 
tive deficiency  or  excess  of  demand,  depres- 
sion or  prosperity  will  start  at  once.  The 
evidence  does  not  bear  out  this  view.  We 
don't  get  prosperity  or  depression  merely  by 
predicting  it.  If  we  could,  we  would  never 
have  had  the  crisis  of  1929  to  1933.  Buslues£- 
men  were  aaaured  time  and  time  again  that 
prosperity  was  just  around  the  corner.  Busi- 
nessmen act  on  the  prosi)ects  for  demand 
for  their  products  from  their  customers. 
When  demand  falls  off  the/  stop  production. 
A  Natiomil  Budget  that  rec3gnises  a  prospec- 
tive defltlency  in  opportu)iiliei«  for  employ- 
ment and  carries  recomme  idutions  for  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  can  give  Incoeaaed  con- 
fidence to  businessmen  to  continue  with  their 
investment,  their  production,  and  their  em- 
ployment. 

In  spite  of  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
the  Oovernment  cannot  make  accurate  eeli- 
roatea  of  the  type  required  i)y  this  bill,  I  want 
to  JO  on  record  ••  stating  that  the  Oovern- 
ment is  In  a  position  to  malce  reasonably  good 
estimates.  In  dealing  witl.  the  tax  and  sav- 
ings program  during  the  v^iir  we  had  (o  make 
estimates  of  prospective  iniome  and  expendi- 
ture. Prom  these  estlmat 's  we  develuiied  a 
program  to  reduce  and  limit  over-all  expedi- 
ture  to  the  available  supply  of  consumer 
goods.  Nobody  claims  that  the  statistical 
data  we  now  have  are  perfect.  They  can  and 
will  be  improved  under  this  bill.  Estimates 
on  the  National  Budget  will  be  made  after 
consultation  with  business  on  the  basis  of 
data  provided  by  business. 

I  have  seen  some  doubt  cast  as  to  the  com- 
petence of  the  Oovernment  to  prepare  a  na- 
ticnal  budget  on  the  grou  ids  that  the  Oov- 
ernment has  not  done  very  well  in  estimating 
Its  expenditures  and  recei))t8.  I  should  like 
to  comment  briefly  on  the  receipts  side  of 
this  crlticUm,  since  the  eitlmate  of  receipts 
Is  a  statutory  responsibiliiy  of  the  Treasury 
Department.  In  the  6  ycprs  before  the  war. 
from  1935  to  1940.  the  ave  .-^ge  error  between 
estimated  and  actual  tax  receipts  averaged 
about  6  percent.  In  4  of  these  6  years,  the 
error  was  5  percent  or  less.  Now  this  Is  not  a 
bad  record,  bec&uae  It  is  more  dlfBcult  to 
estimate  tax  receipts  than  It  Is  to  foi'ecast 
business  conditions.  We  estimate  tax  re- 
ce  pus  by  .'Starting  with  an  estimate  of  busi- 
ness conditions.    An  error  jl  6  petcsut  in  tax 


receipts  is  probably  comparable  to  an  error 
of  3  percent  on  national  income. 

It  is  the  estimate  of  national  income  and 
Its  components  that  is  significant  for  pur- 
poses oi  the  proposed  National  Budget.  An 
error  of  3  percent  would  represent  a  difference 
of  not  mc-e  than  1,500.000  Jobs  from  the 
number  actually  employed.  In  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  preventing  mass  unemploy- 
ment, an  error  of  3  percent  could  not  impair 
the  usefulness  of  the  National  Budget.  In 
practice,  the  problem  will  not  be  Hie  elim- 
ination of  minor  errors  of  eslln.ate;  the  real 
problem  will  be  to  see  whether  a  deficiency  In 
demand  is  developing  in  the  construction, 
equipment,  and  durable  goods  industries 
which  generally  precedes  a  great  depression. 
The  National  Budget  will  be  submitted  an- 
nually, but  quarterly  reports  will  be  made  to 
Congress  taking  account  of  changing  condi- 
tions. 

The  National  Budget  will  compel  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  and  the  executive  de- 
partmenu  to  the  problem  of  employment. 
But  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  assume 
that  the  submission  of  a  budget  can  of  Itself 
prevent  mass  unemployment.  The  respon- 
.vlbillty  of  the  Oovernment  does  not  end  there. 
The  imporunt  thing  is  to  take  the  positive 
steps  that  will  facilitate  and  encourage  an 
expansion  of  consumption  and  private  Invest- 
ment whenever  this  becomes  necessary  to 
prevent  a  great  depression. 

There  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the 
remedy  that  will  be  recommended,  when  a 
deficiency  In  employment  opportunities  ap- 
pears. Will  be  Government  spending.  There 
Will  be  times  when  changes  In  our  tax  policy 
will  be  needed  to  help  mainuin  employment 
and  production.  There  will  be  times  when 
changes  In  credit  policy  will  be  needed. 
There  may  be  times,  of  course,  when  becaiue 
of  a  decline  In  private  construction,  the 
proper  remedy  will  be  an  expansion  of  pub- 
lic runstruction.  We  should  be  ready  to  pro- 
ceed promptly  with  the  construction  ol  neces- 
sary and  useful  public  works  whenever  tbere 
Is  a  falling  ofl  in  private  construction, 

This  bill  Is  not  a  spending  bill.  It  does  not 
authorlM  any  expenditure.  Whatever  legls- 
latlon  may  be  remmmendcd  in  the  National 
Budget  In  (  m  with  the  maintenance 

of  employn  '  ,  go  to  Congress  and  will 

be  subject  to  the  same  procedures  as  now. 
In  fact  there  will  be  the  additional  oppor- 
tunity of  having  the  Joint  congresttional  com* 
mlttee  on  the  National  Budget  give  to  the 
Congress  its  report  on  the  policies  that  should 
guide  Oonrress  in  desllnf  with  IfglilMlon 
relating  to  the  N»tlontl  Btidtet. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  rrtttctsms  of 
the  bill  which  I  have  discussed,  there  are  cer- 
tain broad  objections  offered  by  some — and 
apparently  believed  by  many  more,  I  call 
these  objections  the  Union  League  Club  ob- 
jections because  they  find  their  most  en- 
thtislastlc  supporters  In  the  stuffy  environs 
of  the  most  excUislve  clubs.  But  they  deserve 
to  be  held  up  to  critical  and  public  analysis 
where  their  merits  can  be  evaluated. 

The  most  pervading  of  these  Union  LAaffue 
Club  arguments  is  the  defeatist  attitude  with 
respect  to  our  economic  sys'tem.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Kleltz.  vice  president  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Co.  of  New  York  City,  for  ex- 
ample, told  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  that  depressions  are  In- 
evitable under  the  free-euterpriite  system. 
Such  depressions,  of  couise,  will  be  only 
minor  inconveniences  to  Mr.  Kleltz.  I  should 
like  to  put  myself  on  record  as  dissenting 
from  the  view  that  the  free-'  i»e  system 

makes  such  periods  of  unt:  ,  ,' nt  neces- 
sary for  those  less  able  to  tjenr  them  I  have 
greater  faith  In  the  vigor  cf  the  free-enter- 
prise system  than  tiiat,  and  I  knew  that  you 
gentlemen  have  also. 

It  Is  a  false  dilemma  which  gives  us  the 
choice  between  full  employment  and  a  free 
society;  and  those  who  tell  us  that  depres- 
sions are  the  price  we  pay  for  freedom,  are 
doing  no  favor  to  the  cause  of  freedom.    The 


system  of  private  enterprise  has  enabled  the 
United  States  to  outproduce  every  other 
country  in  the  world,  and  to  win  this  txuxt 
destructive  of  all  wars  with  a  minimum  loss 
of  American  lives  and  a  maximum  reliance 
on  the  products  of  Industry.  I  am  sure  that 
the  sy&tem  oi  free  enterprise  will  also  enable 
us  to  win  the  peace,  if  lU  friends  will  stop 
insisting  that  It  must  produce  depressions  to 
realize  its  natural  des'lny. 

The  second  of  the.*e  Union  League  Club 
arguments  is  that  a  full-employment  policy 
is  expensive  and  that  relief  is  cheaper.  For 
example.  Mr.  Rufus  Tucker,  the  chief 
economist  of  the  General  Motors  Corp..  told 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
that  the  taxpayers  "may  (he  said  only  may") 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  keep  any  citiaan 
from  starvation."  but  that  this  obhgatkm 
can  often  be  fulfilled  more  cheaply  in  other 
ways  than  by  providing  Jobs.  I  am  sui-e  that 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  Is  an  ex- 
cessively narrow  view  of  the  problem.  Ignor- 
ing altogether  lU  callous  dlsiegard  of  the 
feelings  of  the  unemployed,  it  errs  even  on 
the  side  of  expense,  for  it  treats  only  the 
symptoms  of  unemployment  and  makes  no 
attempt  to  effect  a  cure.  It  is  like  the  view 
taken  by  a  doctor  who  prescribed  that  a  ptK)r 
patient  should  wear  a  truss  all  through  his 
life  because  the  doctor  feels  that  an  opera- 
tion would  be  unduly  expensive  or  bother- 
some. 

Lastly,  some  of  the  club  Intellectuals  be- 
lieve that  a  pool  of  unemployed  helps  to  keep 
labor  In  lu  place,  and  Is  conducive  to  the 
profitable  operation  of  the  enterprises  with 
which  they  are  connected.  Naturally,  these 
persons  seldom  express  their  cplnlons  (or  the 
records. 

In  addition  to  the  three  broad  currents  of 
opposition  to  the  full-employment  bill  which 
1  have  Just  mentioned,  there  are  other  per- 
sons whose  opposition  Is  based  on  the  honest 
belief  thst  the  adoption  of  some  policy  or 
policies  which  they  particularly  advoonte  will 
result  In  the  attainment  of  the  objective  of 
continuing  full  employment.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  these  people  sre  right,  there  is 
room  for  the  consideration  and  adoption  of 
their  policies  within  the  brmd  framework  of 
the  full-employment  bill. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasise  again  that 
this  bin  Is  in  complete  accord  with  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise.  It  docii  not  nuthorlke 
the  Oovernment  to  operate  any  plants  or 
factories  or  productive  facilities  It  does  not 
authorize  the  uitr  of  any  compulsory  meaa- 
urrs  in  di  ig  where  people  are  to  b« 

employed  .    businessman  remains  tn9 

to  run  his  bUsinMS  as  he  always  hss.  The 
Oovernment's  sole  functloa  is  to  rxerciM 
the  necessary  foresight  In  drallng  with  pro- 
spective developmentH  thac  affect  employ- 
ment and  to  take  such  mesMiTM  as  are  au- 
thorized by  law  to  prevent  a  d«'  ^  or 
excess  In  demand.  The  whole  sp.  ihia 
legislation  is  not  to  coerce  industry  but  to 
provide  an  environment  In  which  Industry 
can  realize  its  enormous  potentialities  for 
production  and  employment. 

The  full  employment  bill  makes  no  as« 
sumption  with  rebpect  to  t&e  general  char- 
acter of  our  economic  problems  at  any  pnr- 
llcular  time.  The  b;  •  rically  v 
that  the  National  Buu,  <  ...1  make  :■ 
mendations  for  the  control  of  Inflation 
whenever  this  ehall  be  necessary  as  well  as 
recommendations  for  achieving  and  main- 
taining full  employment.  There  is  nothing 
Inflationary  In  this  bill. 

Some  opponents  of  this  bill  have  leveled 
most  of  their  stuck  on  an  alleged  promiso 
to  provide  every  man  and  woman  with  a  Job. 
The  bill  does  not  do  this.  It  merely  recog- 
nizes the  Oovernment's  responsibility  to  see 
that  there  arc  enough  opportunities  for  pro- 
ductive work  to  employ  all  men  and  women 
willing  and  able  to  work.  The  chance  to 
earn  a  living  Is  fo  fundamental  a  human 
right  that  It  cannot  be  denied  by  quibbling 
or    by    the    equivocal    use   ol    words.     la   % 
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modern  Industr.al  society  the  opportunuy  to 
work  U  the  verj  basis  of  the  InaUenable  and 
Ood-glven  rights  of  Ufe.  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

There  Is  no  class  of  sectional  Interest  In 
th.s  bill.  It  is  truly  a  national  bill  to  pro- 
naote  the  general  welfare  by  protesting  the 
national  economy.  Of  course.  It  la  In  the 
Interest  of  labor  to  have  an  adequate  demand 
for  our  production  so  that  there  will  be 
•ufllcient  Jobs  for  all  men  and  women  willing 
and  able  to  work.  But  It  Is  no  less  In  the 
interest  of  agriculture  and  Industry.  The 
furznen  of  this  country  know  that  unem- 
ployment In  American  Industry  means  !c\v 
prices  and  the  accumulation  of  surplus  crops. 
They  know  that  a  sound  postwar  farm  pro- 
gram must  start  with  plenty  of  Jobs  and 
good  wages  In  industry  so  that  our  workers 
can  consume  the  foods  and  materials  which 
our  farmers  can  produce  In  abundance  and 
businessmen  know  what  depression  means 
to  them  — reduced  output,  losses  and  even 
failures.  The  maintenance  of  prcducllon 
and  the  profits  of  business  depends  upon  an 
adequate  demand  for  output.  Such  a  de- 
mand requires  the  prevention  of  mass  unem- 
ployment. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  we  cannot 
afford  full  employment.  There  Is  a  con- 
fusion of  thought  here.  It  Is  unemploy- 
ment that  we  cannot  afford.  The  unemploy- 
ment of  the  1930's  cost  us  In  lost  income  far 
mere  than  the  war;  and  this  cost  was  not 
distributed  among  all  the  people  on  an 
equitable  bas.s  It  was  concentrated  In 
large  part  on  the  unemployed  worker  p.nd 
the  deprMsed  farmers.  We  cannot  afford 
another  depression  like  that. 

If  we  put  our  full  resources  to  work,  we 
can  Increase  our  production  of  consumer 
goods  ty  50  percent  al)ove  the  1940  level 
and  our  production  of  capital  goods,  includ- 
l:iS  construction,  by  more  than  100  percent 
above  the  1940  level.  This  chart,  based  on 
a  Commerce  Department  study  when  Jesse 
Jonps  was  Secretary,  shows  In  more  detail 
what  full  employment  means  to  business. 
My  own  re-,  ipu  nf  the  facts,  when  I  was  Di- 
rector of  'A  Mobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion, has  (.(iiNuiced  me  that 'we  can  and 
must  Increase  consumption  by  50  percent 
and  expand  construction  and  Investment 
by  100  percent  above  prewar  levels  We  can- 
not let  one-fourth  of  our  resources  go  to 
waste.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  say 
that  it  Will  be  much  harder  to  balance  our 
budget  and  to  service  "ur  national  debt  If  we 
drift  Into  another  ^re.i'   depression. 

There  Is  no  duubt  iii  my  mind  that  we 
can  prevent  mr.ss  unemployment  If  we  decide 
to  deal  Intelligently  .<•  ".  'his  problem.  I 
have  said  It  before  a:  ;  I  -:  .ill  say  It  again: 
"Depressions  Ukp  a  ,,  -  :•  r.ot  acts  of  God. 
M.^n  makes  them       I:  •:    ike  them,  we  can 

unmake  them  We  must  create,  in  peace,  a 
new  prosperity  and  a  greater  opportunity  for 
Jobs  than  has  existed  before." 

V/e  shall  not  solve  the  problem  of  unem- 
plcj-ment  by  Ignoring  it.  We  must  not 
r«p«8t  the  error  of  1921  and  1931  of  trying 
to  deal  with  this  problem  when  it  is  too  late. 
This  is  a  bill  that  should  be  enacted  promptly. 
In  my  cplnion,  it  Is  an  urgent  bill,  not  be- 
caur^  we  need  it  to  deal  with  mass  unem- 
ployment now.  but  because  we  need  it  new 
to  deal  with  the  threat  of  depression  when  It 
does  come. 

I  want  to  read  one  paragraph  on  this  point : 

"When  business  j  •  u:.  ^Uh  lines  men  will  be 
laid  olT  and  the  p-  ^  i  "^  '  imcmplcyment 
may  again  becon.t-  str  .-  I-  v.;  then  be 
too  late  for  any  r.-.en'iur's  i  \  e ;  •  relief  for 
the  unemployed  u:: cs.';  uf  :.  v  ;  iress  our- 
selves to  the  '.i.-;;  it  p:evt:;ting.  or  at  least 
reducing.  the>t  ,-\::eiv.e  ilucuatlcr.s  of  busi- 
ness activity  P!e\t'ntion  as  conT.i.--;!-il  -.v  .'a 
relief  is  possib.c  .  v.'.v  through  forts;gi,-, 
.  This  Is  a  sta-t:r.t  -.t  is  '. imely  now  as  when 
It   vi?.<;   mr.de    t  y    ;*u    v:...ri:r:i:'.*.ec   headed   by 


Owen  D.  Young  and  appelated  by  Herbert 
Hoover  as  chairman  of  the  President's  Con- 
ference on  Unemployment  In  Hi21. 

In  my  opinion  the  full  employment  bill 
enables  us — yes.  requires  us — to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  unemployment  whUe  there  Is  still 
time,  before  it  Is  too  late. 

I  speak  for  the  President  of  the  Unfted 
States  when  I  tell  you  that  hu  regards  full- 
employment  legislation  as  the  basic  frame- 
work upon  which  a  large  share  of  our  efforts 
to  solve  the  certral  problem  of  full  produc- 
tion and  full  employment  must  rest.  He  is 
most  anxious  that  the  legislation  be  enacted 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 


Demobilization  ot  the  .\rnied  Fo-'ces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.MILLER 

OF    NEERASK.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE£;ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  31.  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  War  Department  records 
show  that  during  the  period  of  May  12, 
1945  through  October  19,  1945.  1,919,000 
men  vveio  released  from  the  Army  and 
returned  to  civilian  life.  During  this  5- 
monlh  period,  some  250.000  men  were 
taken  into  the  Amy  by  selective  service. 
The  records  further  show  that  from  Sep- 
tember 2,  1945  through  October  19,  1945, 
there  were  released  1.326,000  individuals. 
This  very  definitely  shows  that  between 
a  period  of  May  12  and  September  2, 
pressure  by  the  citizens  of  this  country 
and  Members  of  Congress  did  cause  the 
Army  to  speed  up  their  demobilization 
plans. 

The  armed  forces  are  now  receiving 
something  like  50,000  men  a  month  un- 
der voluntary  methods.  Even  though 
demobilization  has  been  speeded  up,  we 
may  well  have  more  than  5.000,000  men 
under  arms,  most  of  them  in  this  coun- 
try, at  Christmas  time.  Many  of  these 
men  are  fathers  with  several  children 
at  home.  They  are  in  this  country  not 
usefully  employed. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  every 
man  in  the  Army  who  is  not  usefully 
employed  should  be  given  an  indefinite 
furlough  at  home  and  left  there  until 
the  armed  forces  are  ready  to  complete 
his  discharge.  It  v.ould  solve  many  of 
the  d  fficult  problems  now  facing  de- 
mobilization. 

On  October  15  there  were.  1.985,000 
men  with  sufficient  points  which  entitle 
them  to*  a  discharge  from  the  Army. 
Four  hundred  thousand  of  these  man 
had  more  than  85  points.  There  were 
200.000  of  these  85-point  men  in  the 
United  States.  It  does  not  speak  well 
for  some  parts  cf  the  demobilization  ma- 
chinery. 

M:  Speaker,  shortly  30  legislative  days 
\K..i  :  .i'vp  elapsed  since  I  introduced  a 
mca  u;  '^  vhich  would  speed  up  demobili- 
zation. This  bill  is  before  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee.  I  propose  to  place  a 
petition  upon  the  Clerk's  desk  at  the 
proper  time,  in  an  effort  to  get  this  bill 


before  the  House  for  amendments  and 
consideration. 

Gibbon.  Nebr..  October  29, 1945. 
Congressman  A.  L.  Miller. 
Houke  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

HoNOgABLE  Six:  I  feel  pressed  to  ejcpress 
my  deep  concern  In  the  matter  of  demobili- 
zation. 

My  so»i-in-law  is  In  the  Navy.  He  Is  sta- 
tioned on  Ward  Island.  Corpus  Chrlstl,  Tex. 
.•jlnce  Vp-day  this  school  has  been  so  un- 
organized and  without  purpose.  Class  in- 
struction for  these  radio  technicians  has  be- 
come nB. 

These]  young  men  are  losing  faith  In  our 
demccraicy  and  in  the  officers  over  them. 
The  waite  is  so  alarming — first,  the  waste 
of  the  ilurpose  of  life;  second,  the  economic 
waste. 

A  ma^  who  has  a  wife  and  wishes  to  be 
on  his  "way  with  a  life  plan  and  purpose 
should  be  honorably  discharged  now. 

Very  lincerely. 


iim 


A  Soldier's  Letter  To  His  Son 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  T^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Vtednesday.  October  31, 1945 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include'  a  letter  that  Capt.  T.  C.  McKib- 
ben,  a  brilliant  young  soldier  friend  of 
mine  and  who  lived  in  the  district  I 
represetit,  wrote  his  little  son  just  before 
meetini  his  death  in  France  in  1944. 

The  letter  deserves  a  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Somewhere  In  Englakd. 
I  A.  P.  O   No    15,186, 

June  8.  1944. 

Dear  Curly  Headed  Lhtle  Boy:  Today  I 
received  four  letters  from  your  mother.  One 
of  the  letters  she  wrote  for  you,  saying  you 
would  ttke  a  letter  all  your  own  from  your 
daddy.  So.  though  you  are  not  yet  2.  and 
there  aee  many  things  you  don't  understand, 
daddy  it  writing  this  letter  all  to  you. 

Maybe  this  is  a  rather  serious  tone  for  a 
letter  to  a  gay  young  fellow  like  you.  but 
you  wlU  not  always  be  so  young  or  so  care- 
free. As  the  years  roll  by  they  will  con- 
tinuously heap  more  cares  and  responsibili- 
ties upon  your  shoulders.  You  will  learn  that 
the  serious  and  trying  times  come  more  fre- 
quently than  the  glad  and  carefree  times.  So 
let  us  think  now  a  little  seriously  about  the 
years  tllat  lie  ahead  for  you.  young  man — 
There  ii  a  terrible  war  going  on  now.  We 
are  flghiting  it  so  our  sons  will  not  have  to 
fight  a»other  one  at  some  later  date,  but 
that  is  what  the  men  who  fought  the  First 
World  War  were  told.  At  any  rate,  son.  I 
hope  wBr  is  one  of  the  trying  things  you 
win  be  fortunate  enough  to  miss.  Though 
your  daddy  Is  In  no  serious  danger  at  the 
moment,  no  one  knows  now  what  the  near 
future  holds.  Regardless  of  what  happens 
you  mafr  be  sure  your  daddy  will  be  doing 
everything  humanly  possible  to  get  safely 
back  to  you  and  mother. 

Howeter.  there  Is.  of  course,  the  possibility 
you  will  have  to  face  the  world  in  the  years 
to  com«  without  a  daddy.  So  let's  face  that 
possibility  bravely  and  try  to  Imagine  what 
those  first  few  years  will  be  like.  First  let's 
see  what  Is  still  left  on  the  bright  side.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  asset  you  will  start  life  witti 
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Is  a  wonderful,  brave,  and  trtie  mother.  She 
Will  stand  by  you.  care  tor  you.  and  work 
for  you  to  the  last  ounce  of  her  strength 
and  if  need  be,  fight  for  you  to  the  last  drop 
of  her  blood,  while  you  ara  yet  too  young  to 
care  for  yourself.  She  will  have  the  fortitude 
and  strength  of  character  to  lae  both  a  mother 
and  a  father  to  you.  She  will  be  able  to 
face  all  the  sorrow  and  f  11  trials  of  future 
years  as  she  has  in  the  past  and  still  be 
able  to  smile  at  the  world.  She  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  see  tha ;  you  are  properly 
cared  for.  well  trained  and  educated  You 
see — before  you  were  even  on  your  way  to 
this  world  we  both  saw  i^is  possibility  and 
considered  it  seriously — and  she  said.  "If 
worse  comes  to  worse.  I  can  still  carry  on." 
So  I  know  she  can. 

And  what  else  do  you  ha-e.  Why — you  will 
still  have  you.  Though  now  you  are  not  more 
than  a  little  curly  headed  fellow  with  a  very 
bright  smile  you  have  a  lear  perfect  little 
body  that  is  growing  stronger  every  day,  until 
one  day  you  will  be  a  heilthy  young  man. 
Continue  to  develop  that  bright  smile  and 
sunny  personality  and  it  jvlll  in  later  years 
do  more  for  you  than  anything  else  can. 

Learn  to  curb  your  desirca,  develop  a  sense 
of  honor  and  a  character  vhich  no  man  can 
purchase.  Be  a  well-rounded  man  by  de- 
veloping all  your  talents  Learn  at  least 
something  of  music,  dancing,  athletics,  and 
learn  to  enjoy  all  wholeson  e  fun.  Develop  a 
sense  of  humor— be  able  to  laugh  at  the  world 
when  It  would  "irk"  you  uivnecessarily.  De- 
velop a  strong  clean  mind  t-nd  body. 

Learn  to  read  a  lot  but^  don't  be  a  book 
worm.  Learn  to  speak  fluently  and  write 
well.  Someone  has  said  "  leading  makes  a 
ready  man   and  writing  an  exact   man" 

Don't  believe  all  men  e'll.  but  don't  be 
dismayed  when  those  you  have  believed  in 
prove  false.  Remember  tha:  mankind  can  at 
once  be  God's  noblest  c:eattu-e  and  the 
world's  vilest  animal. 

At  last  and  most  Important  of  all  the 
thoughts  I  would  like  you  to  retain  Is  a 
consideration  of  the  necessi:y  of  Godliness  to 
a  fine  life.  Early  in  life  I  hi)pe  you  will  learn 
to  look  to  God  for  guidarce  In  all  things. 
Christian  life  Is  the  happi«t.  fullest  life  you 
can  have,  A  Christian  has  .*  soul  that  Is  not 
Imprisoned  in  the  confines  of  this  small 
world.  The  trials  of  this  \.'orld  become  less 
Important,  since  to  him  the»  become  only  In- 
cidents along  a  route  he  s  passing  to  the 
attainment  of  a  greater  life  than  this  world 
can  offer  and  death  becomes  the  beginning 
and  not  the  end. 

If  you  should  have  to  rrake  it  without  a 
daddy  it  may  be  a  little  hurder  for  you  and 
mother.  You  may  have  a  Lttle  less  and  your 
opportunities  be  a  litUe  fewer,  but  with 
courage,  you  wUl  triumph  and  In  your  lives 
there  wlU  be  a  lot  of  sunstiiae  and  happiness, 
too. 

Perhaps  you  think  I  expect  a  lot  from  you. 
little  fellow.  Well,  I  do.  And  if  you  can  do 
all  this  and  "A  lot  more  you'll  be  a  man, 
my  son." 

But  things  are  never  as  bright  as  we 
might  hope,  nor  as  dark  as  we  may  fear  so 
we  shall  be  looking  forwtrd  to  the  bright 
day  wheh  yoiu-  daddy  « ill  be  returning 
home  to  his  little  curly  headed  boy  and  his 
mother  and  the  joyous  time  we  will  have 
In  watching  you  grow  into  :i  man  and  watch- 
ing the  bright  little  smile  uf  yoxirs  light  the 
darkest  days  like  the  morning  sun. 

And  whatever  may  come  to  pass,  remem- 
ber alwa3rs,  that  somewhi-re  you've  got  a 
daddy  to  whom  you  will  be  the  most  won- 
derful curly  headed  little  »x)y  ever  to  come 
Into  this  world. 

It  Is  about  yotu-  bedtime  now,  little  fellow. 
Goodnight  and  sweet  dreiims  and  awaken 
again  tomorrow  to  turn  on  again  that  bright 
little  smile.  And  on  all  ol  yotir  tomorrows 
remember  to  be  sweet  to  mother  and  take 
care  of  her  until  your  dadd  ,•  comes  home. 
From  your  loving  daJdy, 

Tom. 
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Wednesday.  October  31.  1945 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Walker  8.  Buel.  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  October  27,  1945: 
Congress    Rolls    Ot-r    "Pork    Barrxl"— And 

Then    Endorses    Greatest    Retrenchment 

Bill  in  All  Histobt 

(By  Walker  S   Buel) 

Washington,  October  26.— Under  the  ordi- 
nary Circumstance.^  of  human  existence,  it  is 
accepted  as  an  impossibility  to  eat  your  cake 
and  have  it,  too.  But  the  ordinary  circimi- 
Etances  of  human  existence  do  not  apply  to 
Congress,  which  this  week  gave  a  masterly 
demonstration  that  the  trick  can  be  done 
without  mirrors. 

The  commodity  was  political  "pork,"  not 
cake.  On  one  day  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  enthusiastically  for  one  of  the 
first  omnibus  postwar  spending  measures,  de- 
nounced by  the  chairman  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  at  a  "fat  pork"  bill.  It 
provided  $700,000,000  for  a  10-year  program 
for  airport  construction  in  thousands  of 
communities  all  over  the  Nation. 

ASTRONOMICAL    nCURXS 

The  very  next  day  the  House  indulged  In 
oratorical  ecstasy  over  economy  as  It  passed 
the  greatest  retrenchment  bill  in  history, 
recapturing  for  the  Federal  Treasury  $52,- 
453.535.278  in  appropriations  and  contract 
authorizations  originally  voted  for  war  pur- 
poses. 

The  amount  was  described  by  appropria- 
tions chairman,  Clakencz  Cannon,  Democrat, 
of  Missouri,  as  "a  sum  so  stupendous  as  to 
be  incomprehensible  to  the  finite  mind  of 
man."  Cannon  declared  of  the  bill  that  "a 
hundred  years  from  now  it  will  be  looked 
back  upon  as  one  of  the  landmarks  In  fiscal 
legislation."  and  that  its  magnitude  "is  un- 
precedented In  any  bill  in  any  legislative 
tKxly  in  any  country  In  any  period  of  the 
world's  history," 

Representative  Lotns  LtroLow,  of  Indiana,  a 
high-ranking  Democratic  appropriations 
member,  calling  the  rescinding  measure  his- 
toric, undertook  to  reduce  its  total  to  un- 
derstandable terms  In  this  fashion: 

"-One  way  of  looking  at  it  is  that  it  is  the 
equivalent  of  $26,868,348  for  every  year  since 
the  birth  of  Christ  and  $73,886  for  every  day 
since  Christ  was  born." 

ExcExoe  wax  cost 

It  was  further  pointed  out  that  the 
amount  recaptured  for  the  Government  was 
nearly  $5,000,000,000  more  than  the  entire 
cost  of  World  War  I.  and  more  than  twice 
the  total  amount  appropriated  to  run  the 
Government  during  43  years  of  national  ex- 
istence,  from   1873  to   1916. 

Appropriations  Chairman  Cannon  as  a 
prelude  to  presentation  of  the  retrench- 
ment bill,  paid  tribute  to  the  Members,  who, 
on  the  preceding  day,  voted  against  the  air- 
port construction  "pork  "  bill.  The  vote  on 
that  bin  was  279  to  82.  Only  three  Ohloans, 
all  Republicans,  were  among  those  voting 
against  it — Representatives  Cleft  Clx\-cncer, 
of  Bryan:  Robskt  F.  Jonis.  of  Lima,  and 
Frxdxxick  C.  SMrrn.  of  Marion . 

Chairman  Cannon,  expressing  a  hope  no 
one  would  overlook  the  list  of  82  who  op- 
posed the  airport  bill,  said 

"It  Is  a  notable  list  of  notable  men  They 
not  only  preach  economy,  but,  extraordinary 
as  it  may  seem,  they  actually  vote  for  econ- 


omy. Mr  Speaker,  that  list  of  names  cught 
to  l>e  printed  in  every  newspaper  in  the 
country.  I  do  not  know  ju*t  how  interested 
In  economy  the  newspapers  are.  but  there 
have  been  so  few  votes  for  economy  lately 
that  it  ought  to  be  m  the  same  class  with 
the  story  of  man  bites  dog.'  We  have  had 
all  kinds  of  blocs  here— the  farm  bloc,  the 
labor  bloc,  the  railroad  bloc:  now  at  last  we 
have  an  economy  bloc.  You  wiU  recognize 
a  brother  of  the  bloc  when  he  gives  the 
password  The  password  is  the  word  'no,' 
spoken  clearly  and  distinctly  vhen  the  Mem- 
ber's name  is  called  on  a  vote  to  appropriate 
borrowed  money  for  something  we  can  get 
along  without.  " 

TO  SAVX  THE  COtTNTRT 

Representative  John  Taber.  of  New  Tnrk. 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Appropilations 
Committee,  interposed  to  reijiark; 

"Mr.  Speaker,  a  hasty  count  of  those  82 
Immortals  who  voted  •no"  yesterday  upon  a 
bill  to  spend  $650,000,000  to  $700,000,000 
that  we  do  not  hn\e,  have  not  got.  and 
create  Infiatlon.  reveals  12  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  70  members  of  the 
Republican  Party  voting  to  save  the  coun- 
try." 

The  retrenchment  bill  was  passed  without 
a  record  vote.  But  Representative  Tabss 
said  even  so  huge  a  cut  left  a  balance  of 
similar  funds  of  $94,000  000  000.  The  Budget 
Bure.iu  estimates  the  expenditures  for  this 
fiscal  year  from  these  sources  will  be  $50.- 
000,000,000,  he  said,  adding; 

"This  means  there  Is  still  $44,000,000,000 
of  velvet  kicking  around  that  we  need  to 
dig    up    and    recover    for    the    Treasury." 


A;r  !,inps  Public  Relationj  Facej  the 
Future 


EXTENSION  OF  F.IN^.A.nKS 

HON,  FRANK  L  SUNDSTRO.M 

IN  THE  ii^^oE  ui    KJt.PKii3LMAlIvE3 

Thursrjav.  November  1.  1945 

Mr  SUM).-7ROM.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  present  for  Insertion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Air  Lines  Public  Relations  Paces  the 
Future."  by  Thomas  J.  Deegan: 

AiR  Lines  Pubuc  Relations  Faces  the  FurtTRX 

(By  Thomas  J.  Deegan.  director  of  public 

information.  American  Air  Lines.  Inc  ) 

Someone  once  said.  "Man's  darkest  conti- 
nent is  the  human  mind."  and  while  it  is  not 
certain  that  It  was  spoken  by  an  alr-llnes 
public  relations  executive,  it  should  have 
been.  For  we  are  uniquely  equipped  to  dis- 
course on  the  subject,  being  In  the  challeng- 
ing position  of  using  all  the  proved  tech- 
nlqties  of  our  profession  pitas  a  whole  set  of 
new  onea  We  aie  asking  man  to  leave  the 
groiud  and  move  through  air.  the  only 
singular  quantity  of  the  vmlverse. 

And  man  doecn't  leave  the  ground  too 
readily.  He  thinks  air  transportation  is  a 
•  great  thing."  but  "you  fly  "  Ii  is  his  resist- 
ance to  change,  to  do  something  his  father 
and  grandfather  l>efore  him  did  not  do,  that 
perplexes  man.  That's  where  we  enter  the 
dark  continent  ol  the  human  mind.  That's 
why  our  job  in  pLblic  relations  has  no  prece- 
dent.    It  is  new  tind  vast. 

The  nearest  jjarallel  to  present:-  ^  r 
transportation  to  the  public  Is  the  exp>  •  <  ce 
of  the  automotive  indtistry  a  quarter  ccnttiry 
ago  when  it  was  selling  a  motor -driven  ve- 
hicle to  replace  the  horse  and  buggy.     The 
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trials  and  tribulations  of  that  step  In  civill- 
ratlon  8  pra:r:»»  is  history;  fventually  it  won 
universal  ccceniance.  But  while  the  In- 
crMHcri  speed  of  iiimwiiiil  of  the  automo- 
bile was  revolutionary  at  the  time,  the  moior- 
jst  still  stayed  on  the  surface  of  the  earth — 
the  tame  surface  over  which  man  had  sailed 
boats,  led  oxcaria.  driven  covered  wagons,  and 
ridden  trains  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

Air  transportation  Is  asking  man  for  the 
first  time  in  natural  history  to  leave  that 
nutmee.  to  move  Into  the  only  singular  medi- 
um of  the  universe — a!r.  Air  connects  all 
things.  It  envelopes  the  globe.  Yet.  man 
does  not  leap  at  the  opportunity  of  leaving 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  taking  to  the 
air.  That  Is  the  Job  set  up  for  us  by  the 
breve  pioneers  who  have  made  posslbl''  this 
latest  and  greatest  step  in  the  progress  cf 
ctvUiration. 

Take  a  cros**8ectlon  of  the  best  definitions 
of  put}ltc  relations,  then  add  in  one  part  ir- 
formatlon  (to  dispel  public  ignorance  of  a 
new  vehicle  and  a  new  n.efl.urr.  ne  part, 
psychology  (to  penetri^  :..  cm  .'■.  contin- 
ent); one  part  pefiKrapl^y  (to  help  fix  places 
and  their  relation  to  each  other  in  the  public 
mind:  and  one  part  wordliness.  in  its  most 
literrd  sense  (to  make  tnan  realize  that  with 
air  *;  > f  are  no  h  '::u:;iries  on  eath;  that 
Crookf'ci  Limb  Mont  ,  i!s  nn  a  direct  line — by 
air — With  Jhaa^noor,  India  and  only  hours 
apart).  Mix  them  all  together,  they  spell 
nlr-llnea  public  relations 

Like  all  craftsmen  in  our  business,  we  brea»c 
down  the  phases  of  public  relations  Into 
Its  component  parts— publicity,  promotion. 
press  relation."! — and  we  add  a  few  Indigenous 
to  our  subject — community  relations,  air-age 
education,  and  passenger  rehit;  :  s  .\  <;  ;  ■  - 
cause  air  transportation  i:.  *:.-  l  .  •.  -• 
la  condncted  nndi  r  v:.  i-  .-  .  i.ru  rei;iilated 
competition  in  accjrtiar.ce  w.iii  tne  Civi'. 
Aeronautics  Act  we  have  a  grave  responsi- 
bility to  the  public  through  Government. 
Hence,  our  over-all  guiding  factor  must  at 
all  times  be  public  service.  With  the  Job  thus 
categorized  we  break  it  down  in  the  following 
manner; 

1      TLLIINOLOCICAL 

The  growth  of  our  Industry  has  evoked  a 
great  deal  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic refrardtng  the  technical  pha-ses  of  our  op- 
erations. A  sample  of  this  occurred  recently 
when  one  of  our  pilots  developed  a  slide-rule 
technique  for  bringing  In  planes  by  Instru- 
ment when  they  we:  o  t_acked  In  heavy  weath- 
er over  an  airport  .\  ■ ..  ugh  this  story  might 
have  been  considertd  too  technical  for  pub- 
lic interest  5  year.s  ago,  it  made  the  first  page 
across  the  country  Just  recently. 

2.    OPERATIONAL 

Due  to  censorship,  we  are  still  unable  to  tell 
the  whole  story  of  cur  overseas  operations. 
though  at  the  proper  time  this  will  make  the 
most  absorbing  material  In  the  history  of  the 
Industry.  In  publicity,  we  are  not  particularly 
Interested  in  new  speed  records  on  the  theory 
that  passengers  will  wonder  if  we  do  not  at- 
tain the  maximum  speed  on  every  flight  be- 
tween two  given  points  However,  load  fac- 
tors, new  cargo  records,  and  material  of  simi- 
lar nature  make  good  copy. 

3    riNANCTAL 

This  part  of  our  publicity  Is  pretty  ob- 
vious. The  transactions  of  a  large  corpora- 
tion   are    always    newsworthy. 

4.    FOOD 

Stories  and  features  regarding  our  meal 
service  prove  interesting  to  the  fcxxl  editors 
of  the  major  newspapers.  This  type  of  story 
helps  to  sell  air  travel  because  fixti  is  i.w.ivs 
Identified  with  the  h<>me  and  v.ht;.  w-^  i  ,,-: 
about  (IM  efttint;  h.ii);>  .  r  ,i:r  :r.ivo:,-r -,  .i  ■■ 
are  autonaticallv  ui^\.'::\.i.^  .:iirs»'r.  ►•<  :r,  ■    •> 

minds  of  t;i<>  ifaders  .is  -.(-merlunk;  ■*  ti;r!\  .-  4 
part  ol  cvir>>.ti.¥  liie.  iioi  sunieir. n.i;.  '.x.:i<.a 
builds  up  resistance  to  change. 


S     HOME  FtmNISHINGS 

Sounds  obscure  on  the  face  of  It  but  don't 
sell  it  short.  The  Interior  of  our  flagships 
Is  akin  to  the  interior  of  an  attractive  living 
room.  New  designs  and  color  combinations 
are  interesting  to  the  public  and  again,  by 
the  psychological  strategem  we  are  remov- 
ing resistance  to  change. 

6.  WOMEN'S  PAGE 

Stories  geared  to  attracting  the  attention 
of  women  exist  In  abundance  among  the  air 
lines.  In  American  Airlines,  for  example, 
half  of  the  engineering  department  which  Is 
planning  t^^e  future  of  aviation.  Is  composed 
of  skilled  women — some  engineers,  some 
fcientlsts,  and  some  other  technically  trained 
members  of  the  distaff  side.  It  Is  a  story 
within  a  story  and  Is  only  one  facet  of 
women's  page  possibilities.  Add  to  It,  stew- 
ardesses and  dietitians,  female  administra- 
tive executives,  plus  the  use  of  air  transpor- 
tation in  fashion,  and  you  have  a  well  of 
publicity  material, 

7.     EDUCATION 

The  story  of  air-age  education  contains 
countless  possibilities  featuring  the  air  globe 
and  Its  nev  concept  of  geography.  In  Amer- 
ican Airlines  the  air-age  department  operates 
as  a  separate  and  distinct  unit  and  is  headed 
by  a  renowned  educator. 

8.    SCIXNCS 

Newspaper  survey  statistics  prove  that  sci- 
ence news  has  gained  steadily  in  readership 
during  the  past  10  years.  The  story  of  our 
meteorology  department  alone  makes  a  fas- 
cinating tale  If  adroitly  presented  In  Its  myr- 
iad phrases.  This  type  of  story  not  only  has 
excellent  publicity  possibilitUs  but  implic- 
itly speaks  for  American  Airlines  attention 
to  the  safety  factor. 

9.    SPOBTS 

Here  we  are  stymied  again  by  wartime  reg- 
ulations against  air  trave'  that  Is  not  essen- 
tial. However,  in  our  postwar  operations.  It 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  traveling 
habits  of  well-known  sports  figures  and  big 
league  teams  are  followed  avidly  by  millions 
of  hero  worshipers.  "If  Joe  DlMagglo  flies. 
It  must  be  O.  K,"  becomes  their  theme. 

10.  RIAL  ESTATE 

Although  the  real  estate  sections  audi- 
ence Is  limited,  th°  Inteiet,  of  that  audience 
is  Intense.  Let  s,  therefore,  cash  in  on  It. 
Stories  of  airport  development,  expansions 
of  property,  pending  impro' ements,  and 
even  homes  purchased  by  our  personnel,  are 
typical  of  the  kind  of  realty  news  through 
which  we  can  benefit, 

1  I .    HUMAN    INTEREST 

Human  Interest  strries  abound  and  might 
well  be  considered  the  most  valuable  of  all. 
The  story  of  Nubbins  Hoffman,  Invalid  boy 
.who  was  given  an  early  Christmas  last  No- 
vember, constlti  ted  probably  the  biggest 
publicity  story  of  the  year  and  the  Unicn  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  who  employed  his  father  and 
guided  the  exploitation  of  the  story,  was  the 
direct  beneficiary.  We  occasionally  run  Into 
stories  which  can  be  similarly  developed  to 
our  direct  benefit.  An  example  of  this  oc- 
curred most  recently  when  Eric  Johnston, 
president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  was  flying  to  Smith  College  for  a 
dinner.  In  leaving  Washington,  Mr,  Johns- 
ton forget  his  prepared  speech.  Through  the 
efforts  of  American  s  personnel,  the  speech 
was  procured  from  Mr.  Johnston's  apart- 
ment and  flown  to  him.  The  story  made  the 
front  page.  A  child  being  rushed  to  some 
distant  city  for  an  emergency  operation  cr 
a  serviceman  being  flown  home  to  be  mar- 
ried are  on  tap  every  day.  In  such  stories 
alertness  by  our  own  personnel,  who  actually 
witness  a  given  incident,  determines  success 
or  failure. 

An  air  line,  as  one  can  well  Imagine,  has 
Its    share    of    postwar    planning    problems. 
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Amerlcah  Airlines,  moreover,  has  always 
mcde  a  particular  point  of  Improving  Its 
pasenger  service,  finding  out  what  was  needed, 
what  would  be  helpful — ar.d  then  aiming  to 
do  It  betjter  than  it  had  ever  been  done  before. 
V/ed  haard  talk.  too.  of  week-end  trips  to 
Afghaniitan  right  after  victory— plus  tales 
of  IS-motor  planes  and  flying  wings  and 
what  ndt.  Tall  talk,  of  course,  but  It  makes 
an  Eir  lane  wonder  about  public  cspoctatlons 
in  air  travel.  What  could  be  more  natural, 
then,  tljan  that  an  air  line  should  look  di- 
rectly t©  the  public  to  find  out  what  the 
public  really  wants  In  postwar  air  transporta- 
tion? And  so  we  did — with  the  aid  of  a 
questionnaire  booklet.  You  and  Postwar  Air 
Transpdrtation,  prepared  by  our  advertising 
departnsent  which  Is  separate  and  distinct 
from  the  department  of  public  Information. 
By  mail,  at  luncheon  and  dinner  meetings,  on 
board  fl&gships  and  In  response  to  requests 
resulting  from  national  advertising.  Ameri- 
can Alrfines  distributed  thousands  of  these 
booklet-*  seeking  thoughtful  answers  to  many 
questions  about  postwar  air  transportation. 
A  gran4  total  of  1.378,434  question  answers 
came  la — ample  to  let  us  know  what  air 
travelers  want  after  the  war. 

Thus,  sketchily.  we  view  the  problem  ol 
guiding  (and  planning  air-lines  publicity,  pro- 
motion., and  press  relations.  A.  new  book  has 
just  befun  to  be  written.  It  will  be  long, 
exciting;  and  productive,  and  it  will  bs  called 
Airlines'  Public  Relations  Faces  the  Futtire. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  now  has  under  consideration 
the  rewriting  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 
There  was  published  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  magadne  Washington  News 
Ehgest,,  a  very  interesting  article  by  the 
national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  Edward  N.  Scheiberling,  entitled 
"Future  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

TheBe  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  or<iered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record^ 
as  follows: 

FyrtjaE  OF  THE  GI  Bill  of  Rights 

(By  Ed»ward  N.  Scheiberling.  national  com- 

inander.  the  American  Legion) 

If  I  t/ere  to  make  a  prediction  of  things 
to  comie.  it  would  be  that  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  VUl  be  so  eftectively  amended  by  Con- 
gress in  the  near  future  that  it  WUl  unlock 
the  floodgates  to  billions  of  dollars  in  home, 
farm.  4nd  business  loan  credits  for  World 
War  II  veterans. 

Under  the  revised  law  It  will  be  very  much 
easier  flor  any  veteran  with  a  good  reputa- 
tion and  steady  income  to  buy  a  home  or  a 
farm  or  a  business  without  having  to  dig 
Into  hi^  own  pccket  for  a  down  payment. 
In  fact  If  he  bears  a  good  name  and  has  a 
Job  he  wont  need  a  nickel  In  his  Jeans  to 
swing  the  deal. 

Insumnce  companies  have  $57,000,000,000 
and  batiks  have  more  than  •100.000,000,000 
in  deposits,  much  of  which  they  are  willing 
to  place  in  veterans'  GI  loans.  During  the 
past  yefcr  loans  already  made  under  the  GI 
bill— satne     19,000    of    them — demonstrated 
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that  World   War  n  veterans  were  the  best 

credit  risks  in  the  country. 

Since  these  financial  institutions  have  all 
this  money  and  are  willing  to  lend  it  to  vet- 
erans, the  American  Legion,  as  the  father  cf 
the  GI  bill,  enlisted  their  best  brains  to  aid 
in  amending  the  loan  provisions  of  the  bill. 
EXPKSTs  mobujzxd  bt  legion 

The  Legion  assembled  32  of  the  greatest 
financial  experts  In  Washington,  D.  C.  It 
told  them.  In  effect :  "You  are  the  fellows 
who  will  have  to  put  up  the  money  for  the 
GI  loans  How  do  you  think  che  bill  should 
be  amended  to  make  it  more  effective?  " 

The  experts  formed  a  special  committee 
which  sat  down  with  the  Legion  and  wrote 
a  proposed  new  amendment  to  title  III  of 
of  the  GI  bUl  which  deals  with  the  loan 
provisions. 

That  new  amendment  provides  for  plac- 
ing the  authority  and  responsibility  for  mak- 
ing loans  almost  entirely  In  the  hands  of  the 
lenders  and  not  In  the  Veterans"  Admin- 
istration. At  the  same  time  it  protects  the 
veteran  against  exorbitant  interest  rates  and 
inflated  values.  That  Is  the  loan  amend- 
ment for  which  the  Legion  is  now  fighting 
in  Congress. 

EiMPLinxD  prcx;edure  proposed 

If  Congress  enacts  the  loan  amendment  as 
written  by  tbe  financial  experts  under  Legion 
auspices,  the  entire  procedure  of  securing 
GI  loans  will  he  simplified. 

1.  The  Veterans'  Adnunlstratlon  will  be 
required  to  Issue  a  certificate  of  eligibility 
for  a  loan  to  the  veteran  when  he  leaves 
the  service,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  Is  prac- 
ticable. 

2.  A  veteran  wishing  to  borrow  money  will 
apply  to  any  lending  agency  he  may  select, 
but  not  until  30  days  after  his  discharge. 

3.  The  lending  agency  will  make  the  loan 
or  refuse  It  on  the  basis  of  its  own  Judgment 
and  without  processing  It  through  Wash- 
ington. 

4.  After  making  the  loan  the  lending  agency 
will  notify  the  Veterans'  Administration  of 
its  action  and  certify  the  loan  for  Ciovem- 
ment  endorsement.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration then  will  be  required  to  guarantee 
half  of  any  loan,  but  In  no  case  will  the 
total  to  be  guaranteed  be  more  than  92.000. 

The  new  amendment  also  will  provide  for 
granting  of  working  capital  and  Inventory 
loans  for  business,  an  entirely  new  feature. 

END  TO  ALL   HOCUS-POCUS 

To  understand  Just  how  the  proposed  new 
amendment  will  simplify  loan  procedure.  It. 
Is  only  necessary  to  take  a  squint  at  previous 
operations. 

Formerly  the  veteran's  first  step  toward 
securing  a  loan  was  to  apply  to  the  Veterans' 
Admlnlstratloin  for  a  certificate  of  eligibility 
for  a  loan.     This  sometimes  required  weeks. 

When  the  certifipate  arrived,  the  veteran 
had  to  make  out  his  application  for  a  loan. 
Because  the  soundness  of  every  loan  was 
Judged  In  Washington.  D.  C.  hundreds  or 
perhaps  thousands  of  miles  away,  the  vet- 
eran had  to  execute  a  tremendously  long 
form,  answering  hundreds  of  questions.  The 
lender  likewise  had  to  fill  in  an  agonizingly 
long  form.  These  forms  were  then  sent  to 
Washington. 

When  the  Veterans"  AdmlnUtratlon  re- 
ceived these  Involved  applications.  It  sent 
home-loan  requests  to  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  (FHA) ,  farm  loan  requests  to 
the  Farm  Security  AdmlnlstraUon  (FSA). 
and  business  loan  requests  to  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  (RFC) .  for  opinions 
as  to  soundness.  It  might  take  weeks  to  se- 
cure such  an  opinion. 

When  the  opinion  was  available,  then  the 
Veterans'  Administration  made  Its  own  ruling 
for  or  against  the  requested  loan.  That  took 
more  time. 

All  of  this  hocus-poctis  is  done  away  with 
In  the  proposed  new  amendment.  After  all. 
local  lending  agencies  know  their  btislness 


and  are  not  Interested  in  making  unsound 
loans. 

LOAN    DISCOUNTS    NOW    POSSISLS 

Another  feature  of  the  proposed  new  loan 
amendment  will  permit  banks  and  all  lending 
agencies  to  go  to  the  limit  with  their  funds 
In  making  GI  loans.  They  may  then  dis- 
count their  paper  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  obtain  more  money  and  make  more 
GI  loans.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  ban\s 
which  belong  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, but  any  bank  may  buy  the  paper  of  any 
lending  agency  If  it  wishes  to  do  so. 

The  time  limit  within  which  veterans  may 
take  advantage  of  the  lending  provisions  and 
other  features  of  the  GI  bill  also  is  extended 
by  the  amendment  to  6  years  after  discharge, 
or  5  years  after  the  end  of  the  war.  which- 
ever Is  later,  but  In  no  case  more  than  8  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  Formerly  the  limits 
were  2  and  7  years. 

HOW    TO    BUT     WITHOUT    CASH 

Under  the  revised  GI  bill  the  veteran  will 
find  it  much  easier  to  buy  a  home,  or  a  farm, 
or  a  business  without  having  to  dig  Into  his 
own  pocket  for  the  down  payment.  He  must, 
of  course,  satisfy- the  credit  and  Income  re- 
quirements asTohis  ability  to  make  regular 
payments   on   the   loan. 

His  procedure  in  buying  a  home,  for  In- 
stance, will  be; 

1.  He  Will  borrow  80  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  from  the  FHA. 

2  He  will  secure  a  second  loan  for  the 
other  20  percent  tmder  the  GI  bill. 

The  second  loan  will  provide  the  down  pay- 
ment on  the  home. 

This  same  plan  will  apply  to  farm  loans 
under  FSA  and  to  btislness  loans  under  the 
RFC. 

WOSKIKC    CAPITAL    LOANS 

In  the  case  of  loans  to  be  used  for  working 
capital,  or  the  purchase  of  merchandise  with 
which  to  do  business,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration under  the  proposed  revision  would 
guarantee  up  to  15  percent  of  the  total  of  all 
such  loans  made  by  a  lending  agency,  pro- 
vided no  single  loans  exceeded  94.000.  If  only 
a  few  loans  proved  bad.  there  would  be  a  100- 
percent  recovery  for  the  lending  agency.  But 
if  more  than  15  percent  defaulted,  any  loss 
over  that  would  have  to  he  assumed  by  the 
lender. 

The  financial  experts  who  served  on  the 
lender's  committee  at  the  Invitation  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  drafted  the  amend- 
ment to  title  ni  of  the  GI  bill,  includes 
J.  A.  Brott.  of  Washington.  D.  C,  associate 
counsel  for  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion; Horace  Russel.  of  Chicago,  general  coun- 
sel for  the  United  States  Savings  and  Loan 
League:  George  E.  Walton,  of  New  York,  as- 
sociate counsel  for  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Co.;  Oliver  Walker,  president  of 
Walker-IXinlop.  Inc  .  Washington,  D.  C,  an 
Insurance  firm;  and  R  W.  Hudgens,  associate 
administrator  for  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration. 

TTie  American  Legion  thinks  they  did  a  fine 
Job.     It  will  back  their  recommendation. 

BICGEK   CHECKS   FOB   GI   STUX1ENT8 

The  American  Legion  also  surveyed  the 
operation  of  Utle  II  of  the  GI  bill,  dealing 
with  the  educational  provisions. 

As  of  August  31.  1945,.  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration had  approved  a  current  total  of 
106J79    applications    for    campus    schooling. 

The  Legion  survey  showed  that  most  dis- 
satisfaction over  the  educational  features  of 
the  bill  arose  on  two  points;  one  was  that 
the  monthly  subsistence  allowance  for  both 
single  and  married  GI  students  was  not  suf- 
ficient; the  other  complaint  was  against  Uie 
requirement  that  any  income  which  a  vet- 
eran attending  school  under  the  bill  might 
earn  at  a  part-time  Job,  must  be  deducted 
from  the  monthly  subsistence  check. 

Chief  changes  In  title  n  of  the  bill,  there- 
fore, sought  by  the  Legion,  raise  the  monthly 
subsistence  rate  of  single  students  from  $50 


to  MO    and  those  with  dependents  from  i75 
to  $85,  and  eliminate  the  requirement  that 
part-time  campus  Job  eamJntrs  mist  be  de- 
diKted  from  the  subslstenoe  allowance. 
ruTtrkr  tmpoktance  or  the  «ttt 

The  GI  bill  of  rights  will  increase  In  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  America  as  the 
years  roll  by. 

Not  only  will  this  law  become  an  essential 
factor  In  the  economic  rehablllUtlcn  of  the 
minions  of  our  World  War  II  veterans,  but 
It  will  at  the  same  time,  serve  as  an  effective 
deterrent  to  the  spread  of  any  social  unrest 
in  the  ranks  of  our  veterans. 

The  veteran  who  Is  a  home  owner,  or  a 
farm  owner,  or  In  business  for  himself.  Is  not 
going  to  become  a  Communist,  or  a  radical 
of  any  kind.  He  will  alreaxly  have  sampled 
too  many  of  the  sweet  fruits  of  Americanism 
to  listen  to  any  foreign  "isms." 

The  GI  bill  Is  really  an  Americanism  bill. 

Therein  lies  iU  greatest  future  value  to 
our  Nation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  ^F^!A]■KF 

OF 

HUN.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  1.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the 
following  article  by  former  Congressman 
Samuel  B.  Pettengill: 

protective    CtTSTODT 

It  is  an  astonishing  situation  when  the 
United  States  takes  over  an  industrial  plant 
in  which  there  Is  no  labcir  dispute,  no  work 
stoppage,  no  lock-out.  no  strike. 

But  we  live  in  strange  times.  The  Sun 
Oil  Co.  has  a  gasoline  refinery  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 
The  workers  have  no  connection  with  the 
CIO.  The  men  were  reporting  daily  for  work 
In  full  force. 

However.  CIO  members,  none  of  whom  were 
Sun  Oil  employees,  picketed  the  refinery. 
They  told  the  nonstrlklng  workers  that  If 
they  made  any  motor  gasoline  they  would  be 
prevented  by  force  from  entering  the  plant. 

80  the  Sun  Oil  workers  m  the  plant  did 
other  work.  Because  of  this  Intimidation,  no 
gasoline  was  produced.  This  went  on  for 
over  a  weeks.  No  one  wanted  his  head 
broken. 

Then  the  United  States  seised   the  plant. 

It  did  not  seize  the  lawless  goons  on  the 
outside  who  were  threatening  the  plant. 

It  took  the  plant  and  Its  loyal  workers  into 
the  protective  custody  of  the  United  States. 

"Protecttre  e-jstcdy-  is  an  European  term. 
It  has  the  smell  of  skunk  cubbage 

The  United  States  of  America,  the  greatest 
power  on  earth,  was  apparently  Intimidated 
by  men  threatening  violence  to  prevent  the 
production  of  gasoline.  So  it  seized  the 
plant. 

Not  only  the  United  State*,  but  the  Sute 
of  Ohio,  city  and  county  ofiBclals  were  asked 
to  preserve  law  and  order.    None  responded. 

At  Reelfoot  Lake.  Tenn..  President  Tru- 
man, taking  a  well-earned  rest  from  a  .--{renu- 
ous  6  months,  scld  that  strike*  uerf  a  let- 
down from  the  war  effort  az^  that  "he  was 
not  worried  about  them  at  all." 

It  Is  a  let-down.    But  who  Is  It  • 

TTie  Queen  Elizabeth  landed  at  S>  *  \'^:k 
with  15,000  returning  soldiers,  b  '.fi.-.res 
on  strike  refused  to  unload  the  .i  ;  S-j 
the  soldiers  had  to.  The  United  f-  <  s-  im- 
ports that  "17  troop  ships  of  ; :>  'J>h-r  ^:: 
ping   Administration    were    t;^  .<u    tc    .    .; 
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without  cargo  as  8  strangulation  strike  cf 
Btevcoores  waa  drawn  tighter  around  the 
country  8  largest  port."  Over  300  ships  wcra 
Immobilizwl  at  that  harbor.  American  sol- 
diers wait  in  European  ports  for  ships  to  bring 
them  home,  and  their  fathers  and  mothers 
and  sweethearts  watt  on  American  shores  for 
them:  and  empty  ships  go  to  hungry  Europe. 

In  Detroit  four  men  throw  a  foreman 
bodily  out  of  a  factory  making  automobile 
parta.  For  this  act  of  violence  the  men  were 
discharged.  And  their  discharge  was  up- 
held by  the  War  Labor  Board.  Then  4.500 
men  strike  to  force  the  rehiring  oi  the  lour 
men.  The  4  500  refuse  to  go  back  to  wo.-k 
deaptte  the  pleas  of  their  union  cfflclals. 
Because  no  parts  were  made.  Ford  was  forced 
to  close,  throwing  50.000  more  men  out  cf 
work  This  lasted  for  6  weeks.  Four  men 
use  violence  on  one  foreman,  and  54.503  men 
stop  producing  needed  goods. 

In  a  smaller  midwest  city  strikers  reiuse 
to  permit  p'.ant  ofB^ials  to  enter  a  factory. 
Nothing  18  done  about  it.  The  city's  police 
department  is  unionized. 

This  Is  not  In  France  Just  before  the  Ger- 
man invasion  In  1329  This  Is  In  the  United 
States  of  America.  "My  Country,  'tis  cf  Tliee." 
but  sadly  enough  as  1  write  tnese  lines  I  do 
not  feel  like  singing. 

Let  It  bo  said  to  the  credit  of  some  union 
oacials  that  they  have  urged  iheir  men  not 
to  go  out  on  outlaw  strikes.  But  the  vital 
question  of  the  responsibility  of  labor  to 
(;b:de  by  contracts  and  union  discipline 
(Where  that  exists),  the  rights  of  John  Pub- 
lic, who  pays  the  freight  and  perhaps  will 
go  cold  this  winter  for  lack  of  coal  and  fuel 
oil.  and  the  need  of  writing  equality  under 
law  Into  the  Wagner  Act  remain  unsettled. 

Meantime  high  officials  busy  themoelves 
with  restoring  law  and  order  In  Bulgar.a, 
Rumania,  Yugoslavia,   and   Kamchatka. 

Samuel  B   PrrrENCiLL. 
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HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 
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;\    ::!i    ^^^;A:i:.  c-r    :hk  ■  m  :  ed  states 

Thursday.  November  j    Uni  Native  day  of 

Mnidau.  October  29  >.  1945 

M:  CrREFX  Mr  President,  last  Sun- 
day ii.  H.:  uif  Is:.ind  Siate  Sanatorium 
celebrated  its  fortieth  anniversary,  and  I 
had  the  privilege  of  makinc  an  address  on 
the  elimination  of  tuberculosis.  Since 
the  subject  matter  is  of  national  as  well 
cs  Slate  interest.  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  address  printed  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Ci^xc  ls^h  -.  \:  F^ec- 

CRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  fellow  citizens,  it  Is  al- 
ways good  to  be  bac!:  home  in  Rhode  Island, 
Mpecially  tor  an  occasion  like  this,  and  you 
OMy  be  £.ure  that  I  am  happy  Indeed  to  be 
here  tcday  at  Wallum  Lake  to  celebrate  with 
you  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  this  State  sanatorium  and  to  pay  tribute 
to  Dr.  Harry  Lee  Barnes,  who  was  Its  first 
superintendent  and  served  it  well  for  almost 
30  years. 

I  have  long  been  Interested  in  the  welfare  of 
our  State  institutions  and  especially  in  this 
sanatorium.  That  Interest  dates  back  almost 
40  years  to  a  time  In  1907  when,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  general  assembly  from  Providence. 
I  first  had  an  opportvnilty  to  observe,  in  an 
c(Q.-:ia  way,  the  condition  of  things  at  thts^ 


Institutions.  Wallum  Late  wns  In  Us  In- 
fancy then,  and  ever  since  I  have  followed  its 
devc'.cpment.  Then.  too.  over  the  years,  par- 
ticularly In  these  later  years.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  have  had  some  part  In  shaping 
Its  growth  and  development.  That  Is  tha 
reason  why  I  left  my  duties  in  Washington 
and  came  to  be  with  you  h?rc  tcday. 

The  record  of  the  State's  interest  In  this 
institution  prior  to  1933  Is  a  dark  chapter  in 
our  hlstcry.  In  fact,  it  might  v;e!I  be  said 
that  for  a  long  time  prior  to  1933  the  in- 
mates of  all  our  Stale  hospitals  were  truly  the 
forgotten  men  and  women  of  the  SLate. 
Many  of  you  present  have  first-hand  knowl- 
edge cf  the  conditions  that  e::isted  at  our 
State  institutions  during  those  dark  years, 
and  I  shall  not  recovnt  them  now. 

In  19;3,  however,  a  new  spirit  of  humanity 
arose  in  government,  due  in  large  measure. 
I  think,  to  the  enllrhtened  leadership  of  our 
late  President  Roosevelt.  With  it  Ehcde 
Island  entered  upon  a  new  era  in  the  field 
of  social  welfare,  especially  In  recognition  cf 
its  responsibility  to  the  inmates  of  our  State 
hospitals.  It  was  my  privilege  to  b3  Gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island  during  the  4  years 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  that  era. 
They  were  critical  years — years  of  depres- 
sion— but  notwithstanding  this  fr.ct  we  al- 
most Immediately  embarked  upon  a  program 
of  social  and  physical  reconstruction  of  our 
State  institutions.  The  program  was  predi- 
cated upon  the  social  philosophy  that  pri- 
marily It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  all 
In  its  power  to  provide  net  only  for  the  cus- 
tody but  also  for  the  care.  and.  if  possibie. 
the  cure,  of  those  committed  to  its  charge. 
This  had  also  been  Dr.  Barnes'  philosophy, 
but  he.  like  his  patients,  was  1h3  forgotten 
man.  It  was  hard  fcr  him  to  struggle  along 
without  proper  equipment  and  without  ap- 
preciation of  his  efforts,  but  he  persisted  and 
deserves  all  the  praise  we  can  give  him  tcday. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  sanitorium  at 
Wallum  Lake  was  one  of  the  first  to  benefit  by 
that  program.  The  needs  were  indeed  ur- 
gent. I  found  both  patients  and  employees 
here  living  in  ancient,  unhealthy,  and  over- 
crowded buildings.  In  some  cases  people 
were  living  in  quarters  originally  provided  to 
tr.ke  care  of  less  than  half  their  number. 
Tubercular  patients  requiring  sunshine  and 
fresh  air  were  confined  in  dark,  overcrowded 
wards  and  corridors  and  mingling  with  other 
patients  without  any  attempt  at  segregation. 
In  short,  there  was  an  utter  lack  of  proper 
facilities. 

With  the  help  of  the  Federal  Government 
some  12  building  projects  were  undertaken. 
Architects  were  engaged,  bids  awarded  to 
contractors,  and  the  work  was  started  and 
completed  in  a  remarkably  short  period  of 
time.  Two  of  the  new  projects  here  at 
Wallum  Lake  that  we  were  most  proud  of 
were  the  children's  building  and  the  main 
hospital  building  designed  to  provide  fa- 
cilities for  nearly  400  patients.  This  latter 
structure  also  Included  a  chapel,  an  audito- 
rium, an  extensive  kitchen,  as  well  as  quar- 
ters for  the  administrative  officers,  a  nurses' 
home  and  several  apartment  houses  for  phy- 
sicians were  also  built.  Then  there  was  the 
matter  of  a  power  plant  to  provide  electricity 
and  such  things  as  a  water  supply  system 
and  a  sewage  disposal  plant.  Those  took 
shape  and  were  completed  in  the  due  course 
of  time.  Other  necessary  facilities  had  to 
l>e  retuilt  or  Installed  such  as  a  laundry 
and  carpenter  shop,  an  Ice  plant,  an  incin- 
erator, a  warehouse  and  garage.  All  this  was 
done  In  spite  of  critical  opposition  to  the 
program  as  a  whole.  Due  to  the  generosity 
of  the  Federal  Government,  we  were  able  to 
construct  these  projects  at  a  cost  to  the 
State  of  little  more  than  one-half  of  what 
they  would  have  cost  at  any  other  time. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  improvements 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  this  program, 
all  of  whicli  are  visible  to  the  ej-es  of  inter- 
ested  citi2*ns,    there    was   an   improvemez:! 


even  moie  importrnt.  It  consisted  of  a  com- 
plete rcqig-'^-Z-itlon  of  the  wort  based  upon 

:ientiCc  principles,  end  made  pos- 
ly    by    the    material    facilities    pro- 

the  program  of  which  I  have  been 
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Durini  my  administration  as  Governor 
It  was  Tin  pleasure  to  visit  Wallun.  Lake  fre- 
quently.Tespecially  ciuring  the  period  when 
the  building  prcgram  was  In  progress.  I 
regret  tl  at  during  these  busy  wartime  years 
In  the  Senate  in  Washington  I  have  not 
been  ab  e  to  visit  here  as  often  as  I  would 
like. 

There  is  still  much  that  should  be  done 
here  and  I  foresee  that  these  coming  post- 
war years  will  bring  with  them  tdded  prob- 
lems of  treatment.  spcC3.  and  facilities.  It 
is  my  I  ope  that  sympathetic  Federal  and 
State  ai  [ministrations  will  give  a  helping 
hand.  fou  may  be  sure  that,  as  in  the  past, 
you  will  have  my  continued  interest  and 
support. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  speak  of  greater  work 
to  be  dene  and  new  problems  to  be  solved: 

Tuber :u!osis.  properly  designated  ."the 
white  pjague."  is  preventable;  yet  last  year, 
1944.  27g(Rhcde  Island  citizens  died  cf  tuber- 
culosis. TJeath.  by  some  deep  Instinct,  is  meet 
repellent  to  the  human  race.  So  is  It  not 
strange  ihat  the  community  looks  with  com- 
placanci  upon  the  death  of  nearly  300  of 
its  cltizans  when  we  know  that  these  deaths 
are  unrjecessary? 

Leading  public-health  cfficials  are  agreed 
that  tuperculosis  can  be  wholly  eradicated 
within  tlie  borders  of  the  continental  United 
States  within  the  next  25  years,  and  that 
there  are  four  necessary  steps  to  this  end. 

The  aist  is  early  detection  and  isolation. 

Perlociicaliy  every  individual  in  the  com- 
munity jshould  be  given  a  TE  diagnosis  Ijy 
a  free  chest  film.  At  the  present  time,  the 
United  $tates  Public  Health  Service  is  plan- 
ning a  Comprehensive  program  for  early  de- 
tection of  tuberculosis.  This  prcgram  la 
under  Dt".  Hilleboe  of  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Heallh  Service.  This  case-finding  will  be 
achievec^  by  the  use  of  modern  portable  X-ray 
equipmelit  in  charge  of  a  staff  of  technicians. 
I  understand  that  Rhcxle  Island  will  partici- 
pate in  this  program  through  funds  made 
avaiiablf  to  the  department  of  public  health 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  second  step  is  a  thorough-going  pro- 
gram of:  public  education. 

In  1936  Rhode  Island  had  the  highest  in- 
cident ci  death  from  this  disease  of  any  New 
England!  State.  It  has  now  been  reduced  to 
a  point  ^here  we  are  below  the  national  aver- 
age. Constructive  public-health  work  and 
education  are  responsible  for  this  progress. 
I  call  yofir  attention  to  what  was  done  by  the 
public  health  department  of  New  York  City. 
A  speciilly  designed  body  was  built  on  an 
automofcile  truck.  Pecple  entered  one  end  of 
the  truok  body.  Inside  there  was  a  series  of 
sliding  f  ictures  whereby  the  enormity  of  this 
menace  jwas  brought  home  to  every  observer. 
The  neep  for  greater  education  at  public  ex- 
pense i|  indicated  by  the  fact  that  nearly 
53.000  n|ien  and  women  die  of  tuberculosis 
every  y^ar  in  the  United  States.  The  eco- 
nomic Ibss  alone,  not  to  count  the  human 
misery,  Js  sufficient  to  call  for  a  national 
crusade. 

The  tllrd  step  is  the  removal  of  sources  of 
Infect  ioi. 

The  city  slums  and  In  many  of  our  large 
cities,  Uighly  unsanitary  factory  lofts  and 
antiquated  buildings  account  for  a  terrific 
toll.  In|  a  Federal  p.^mphlet  put  out  by  the 
Federal  ,  Works  Administration  on  postwar 
urban  redevelopment,  it  Is  shown  that  blight- 
ed districts  in  our  cities  comprise  about  20 
percent  bf  the  metropolitan  residential  areas. 
This,  hokvevcr.  Is  but  part  of  the  story.  These 
blighted!  residential  areas  housing  cne-thlrd 
of  the  ptopulation,  account  for  45  percent  of 
the  majbr  crimes;  55  percent  of  the  Juvenile 
delinquency;  50  percent  of  all  arrests:  35  per- 
cent of  fires;  45  percent  of  cities'  service  costs; 
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and  Mh&t  Is  especially  Interesting  to  us  here 
today  60  percent  of  tuberculosis  victims  in 
the  United  States  and  50  percent  of  all  tjrpes 
of  disease. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  Mums  and  other 
blightcv  areas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  done  much  to  develop  a  public- 
housing  program.  I  regret  to  say  that  even 
at  the  present  moment,  a  powerful  lobby 
representing  real-estate  Interests  and  those 
engaged  In  private  construction,  seek  to 
sabotage  a  pro^esslve  housing  program. 

The  fourth  step  is:  Basic  scientific  re- 
search. 

It  is  surely  an  Indictment  of  our  society 
when  we  find  that  before  the  war  less  than 
one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  national  income 
was  devoted  to  scieutiflc  research. 

We  need  only  to  consider  the  $2,000,000,000 
expenditure  on  the  atomic  bomb  to  realize 
the  untold  potentialities,  if  we  organize  an 
Integrated,  thorouchgoing  program  of  scien- 
tific research,  supported  by  public  lunds. 

Just  as  the  atomic  bomb  has  opened  up 
vast  vistas  on  the  horizon  of  the  future  tor 
unlimited  power  devoted  to  peace  as  well  as 
war.  there  are  even  greater  vistas  on  the 
liorir  r  the  social  sciences.     1  include  the 

gre.  r**  e  of  medicine,  and  eepccially  the 
growing  .science  of  biochemistry.  The  dis- 
covery of  penicillin  by  the  biochemists  has 
already  saved  many  more  lives  than  the 
atomic  bomb  has  destroyed.  As  you  know, 
the  sulfa  group  of  drugs  has.  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, reduced  the  menace  of  pneumonia  and 
other  pulmonary  diseases.  These  discoveries 
In  the  field  of  biochemistry  are  all  new. 
There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  a 
proper  amount  of  money  devoted  to  scien- 
tific research.  In  a  few  years'  time,  we  shall 
find  something  like  penicillin  which  will  at 
an  early  stage  attack  and  destroy  the  tuber- 
cular bacilli  and  with  that  the  terrible  men- 
ace of  tbe  white  plague.  I  am  extremely  In- 
terested in  some  bills  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress which  propose  the  establishment  of  a 
national  research  foundation  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

All  of  you  here  today  will,  I  am  sure,  agree 
entirely  with  this  fourfold  constructive  pub- 
lic health  program,  but  always  there  will  be 
the  Jeremiahs  to  raise  outcries  of  lamenta- 
tion and  criticism.  They  will  ignore  the 
great  good  to  be  accomplished  and  talk  or 
write  only  about  an  increase  in  public  ex- 
penditure and  thereby  an  increase  in  taxes. 
This  was  their  cry  when  I  proposed  to  erect 
all  these  buildings  here  at  Wallum  Lake. 
This  will  probably  be  their  cry  as  I  now 
propose  to  take  full  adavutage  of  the  work 
to  be  carried  on  here.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  great  bulk  of  all  money  raised  by 
taxation  today  is  expended  for  constructive 
objectives. 

We  are  Just  beginning  to  realize  that  pub- 
lic expenditures  for  health,  welfare,  and  social 
security  belong  in  the  same  category  as  public 
expenditures  for  highways.  They  are  crea- 
tive expenditures.  The  rejection  of  some  30 
percent  of  our  young  men  for  the  armed 
services,  because  they  were  physically  unfit, 
should  be  an  object  lessen  to  our  business- 
men and  to  our  large  taxpayers.  It  should 
be  clear  that  if  30  percent  of  our  young  men 
In  the  very  prime  of  their  youth,  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  35.  were  unfit  for  military 
service,  they  are  unfit  to  carry  on  creative 
production  in  our  rapidly  expanding  economic 
system.  'When  we  Invest  public  funds  for 
adequate  medical  care,  hospitals,  and  creative 
public  health  work,  we  Invest  money  in  cre- 
ating a  people  strong  In  mind  and  strong 
In  body.  Such  people  In  the  modern  eco- 
nomic world  are  even  more  necessary  than 
new  factories  and  new  types  of  productive 
machinery. 

We  are  living  in  an  epcch  of  change  In  our 
Intellectual,  social,  and  spiritual  life.  We  see 
evidence  la  every  part  of  the  world  that  the 
people  do  not  intend  to  be  pushed  around 
any  longer.  In  countries  ruled  by  outsiders 
they  are  seeking  political  independence.     In 


other  countries  they  are  seeking  economic 
Independence.  They  do  not  intend  to  suffer 
patiently  the  low  standard  of  lining,  lack  cf 
proper  food,  housing,  and  constructive  health 
measures  necessary  for  health  and  well- 
t>elng.  In  this  world,  now  on  the  verge  of 
plenty  and  abundance  through  the  revela- 
tions of  modern  science,  people  demand  a  new 
place  In  the  sun.  Equality  Is  no  longer  a 
vague  dream.  It  is  a  definite  hope  which 
people  are  striving  to  realize  all  over  the 
world 

The  crusade  to  eradicate  the  menace  of 
the  white  plague  under  whose  banners  we 
meet  today,  is  but  one  of  many  crusades 
looking  to  the  alleviation  of  suffering,  misery, 
ill  health,  and  substandard  living.  These 
are  indeed  holy  crusades.  Those  of  us  who 
are  enlisted  as  was  Dr.  Barnes,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  our  lives  In  these  crusades,  must  not 
and  cannot  falter.  I.  for  one.  am  confident 
that  tuberculosis  wiU  be  eradicated  in  this 
State  and  this  Nation,  and  I  am  happy  to 
be  with  you  today  and  to  join  with  you  as  a 
crusader  in  this  great  cause. 


Stop,  Look,  and  Listen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Hex  ROVO  WOODRUFF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Not'Cviber  1.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  article  by  Samuel  Crowther: 

STOP,  LCX3K.   AND  LISTEN 

(By  Samuel  Crowther) 

The  American  people,  groggy  after  two  wars 
and  yearning  for  a  true  peace,  are  by  well- 
planned  propaganda  being  brought  into  a 
kind  of  coma  In  which  nothing  greatly  mat- 
ters. They  may  awake  into  a  grisly  land  quite 
different  from  the  brave  new  world  they  have 
been  promised. 

Tbe  Roosevelt  strategy,  which  President 
Truman  was  supposed  to  have  scrapped.  Is 
again  being  used  to  create  a  fake  emergency 
to  force  the  Congress  to  pass,  without  ques- 
tion, legislation  that  will  utterly  change  tbe 
nattire  of  both  our  domestic  economy  and 
our  foreign  relations  and  suull  out  the  flick- 
ering light  of  liberty. 

And  also,  under  cover  of  a  whipped-up 
frenzy,  certain  investigations  are  being 
shoved  aside.  These  are  investigations  that 
ought  to  be  made  before  any  important  leg- 
islation Is  passed.  We  ought  at  least  to 
know  before  we  go  further  everything  about 
Pearl  Harbor,  about  the  Tj-ler  Kent  affair, 
about  the  influence  foreign  powers  are  exert- 
ing in  domestic  politics,  and  about  what 
Rtifisia  has  been  doing  in  Europe. 

The  evidence  is  not  clear  as  to  whether 
the  present  drama  Is  being  managed  by  the 
new  triumvirate — President  Truman,  Secre- 
tary of  Stale  Byrnes,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasiiry  Vinson — or  whether  they  are  being 
managed  and  are  only  actors  in  tbe  show. 
The  weight  of  evidence  is  that  they  are  being 
managed  and  have  no  clear  comprehension  of 
the  chain  of  events  which  they  have  set  In 
motion  or  their  coiisequences. 

It  would  seem  that  tbe  same  cabal  that 
ran  the  Rcx)6evelt  administration  is  now  be- 
ginning to  run  the  Truman  administration 
and  that  the  President  is  out  of  his  depth 
and  does  not  know  it.  If  such  be  the  case, 
It  Is  a  major  tragedy.  For  certainly  the 
President  has  the  desire  to  serve  the  best 
Interests  of  the  people. 

Here  is  the  record.  Tlie  pieces  fit  together 
u  In  a  Jtg-Mw  puzde. 


1  The  collapse  of  Germany  brought  to 
light  for  a  moment  the  fact  tiiat  in  Europe 
the  United  States  and  Britain  were  vassals 
to  Russia.  They  could  go  ouly  where  Russia 
said  they  might.  Then  the  curtain  uent 
down  again.  It  stayed  down  while  President 
Truman  made  his  unfortunate  pilgrimage  to 
Potsdam.  The  curtain  was  lifted  a  moment 
to  show  a  naked  agreement  signed  by  Messrs. 
Truman.  Stalin,  aiid  Attlee.  'i'he  exact  au- 
thority or  status  of  this  agreement  is  not 
clear,  but  its  words  not  only  confirmed 
the  Russian  suzerainty  of  Europe,  but  al  o 
committed  the  United  States  to  a  program 
which  repudiates  every  principle  for  wh.ch 
the  war  was  supposed  to  have  been  fought 
and  violates  every  important  American  ideal 
and  tradition— Including  the  tradition  that 
the  United  SUtes  is  a  Christian  Nation.  The 
agreement  is  as  unmoral  and  godless  as 
Russia. 

It  has  been  explained  that  the  President 
was  willing  to  let  Stalin  step  into  Hitlers 
shoes  and  rule  Europe  because  he  believed 
that  Soviet  brutality  held  its  own  cure  and 
that  the  small  nations  would  recover  as  they 
had  many  times  before. 

That  is  sound  American  doctrine.  It  was 
laid  down  by  George  Washington.  If  we  had 
kept  to  that  doctrine,  we  would  not  have 
gone  to  war. 

But  we  threw  away  that  doctarine  and  went 
to  war  for  liberty  and  democracy.  We  can 
now  abandon  these  subject  peoples  to  their 
fate.    Then  they  might  recover. 

Btjt  we  are  not  Just  abandoning  them. 
We  lire  offering  to  agree  through  the  San 
Francisco  Charter  to  use  Amercan  lives  to 
keep  them  subject  to  Russia  and  thiough 
the  Brettou  Woods  schemes  to  &nance  their 
conqueror. 

It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  the  Presi- 
dent realizes  what  he  has  agreed  to. 

2  Perhaps  In  order  to  divert  public 
opinion  from  tlte  terrible  program  laid  down 
at  Potsdam,  the  Presldeni .  af tier  a  perfunc- 
tory radio  address  which  explained  nothing. 
gave  himself  over  to  pullliig  our  troops  out 
of  Europe.  That  thereby  dropped  the  cur- 
tain on  Europe.  We  all  want  the  boys  i>ack. 
but  there  is  as  yet  no  information  as  to 
whether  our  troops  are  being  withdrawn  at 
such  a  rapid  rate  to  satisfy  the  American 
people  or  to  satisfy  Stelui.  None  of  the 
Russian  troops,  insofar  us  can  be  learned, 
have   been   withdrawn. 

3.  Before  leaving  for  Potsdam,  it  will  be  re- 
called. President  Truman  demanded  and  re- 
ceived as  aids  to  his  bargainmg  power  the 
passage  of  the  new.  sweeping  Reciprocwl 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  an  act  putting  the 
United  States  into  the  Bretton  Woods  money 
schemes  and  a  confirming  vote  by  the  Senate 
on  the  United  Nations  Charter  as  drafted 
at  San  Francisco.  We  have  no  information 
on  how  the  President  used  his  virtually  auto- 
cratic powers.  It  is  slgnific&nt  that  since 
then  Russia  has  cooflrmed  the  Charter  and 
has  not  protested  the  President's  sudden 
ending  of  lend-lease.  We  have  no  informa- 
tion whether  lend-leaae  with  Its  shaduwy 
promise  of  a  return  payn>ent  will  be  con- 
tinued In  another  form  without  even  tiie 
shadow  of  a  retiirn. 

4.  The  President,  before  the  collapse  of 
Japan  and  at  a  faster  pace  since,  has  gUen 
himself  over  to  our  quick  reconversion  from 
a  war  to  a  peace  economy.  This  Is  id  line 
with  what  the  President  wants  and  with 
what  the  people  want,  for  everyone  is  fed  up 
with  regimentation  and  ration  books.  It 
was  good  psychology  at  once  to  take  gasoline 
and  canned  goods  off  rationitig  and  to  prom- 
ise more  meat.  Many  controls  have  been 
taken  off  and  people  generally  l>elleve  that 
private  business  is  now  completely  free  to 
do  what  it  likes  and  to  show  its  worth. 

5.  That  Is  not  true.  All  the  important 
price  controls  remain.  The  free  market  is 
the  llfeblood  of  voluntary  enterprise  and  Jt 
is  callous  mcx:kery  to  talk  about  business 
being   able   to   go   ahead   under   controUed 
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prices.  The  Insiders  who  seem  to  be  pulling 
the  strings  know  that.  The  only  freedom 
as  yet  granted  to  business  Is  the  freedom  to 
fait  without  recourse — which  Is  a  freedom 
It  already  had. 

6.  The  price  controls  are  being  retained 
on  the  plea  that,  if  they  are  lifted  before 
production  Is  well  under  way.  we  shall  have 
a  serious  Inflation.  Once  more  we  are  being 
told  that  we  must  be  protected  from  infla- 
tion by  a  benevolent  and  far-seeing  govern- 
ment. Everyone  above  the  grade  of  idlct 
ouRht  to  know  that  the  people  cannot  cause 
Inflation  Only  government  by  Its  misuse  of 
the  money  power  can  cause  Inflation. 
The  bureaucrats,  with  complete  hypocrisy, 
are  try.ng  through  controls  to  protect  them- 
selves from  being  swept  out  of  oflBce  by  a  tidal 
wave  of  inflation.  They  are  pretending  that. 
If  inflation  comes,  the  people  will  be  to  blame, 

7.  Nearly  every  Wiishlngton  release,  no 
matter  what  It  Is  about,  contains  a  dire 
prophecy  of  unemployment.  These  prophe- 
cies pretend  to  be  founded  on  statistics. 
The  statistics  are  bunk.  No  one  anywhere 
cen  do  more  than  guess  at  the  size  of  future 
unemployment.  The  amount  of  employ- 
ment In  the  future — as  in  the  past — de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  legitimate  cus- 
tomers that  we  have  for  our  goods.  Cus- 
tomers created  by  the  distribution  of  tax 
or  printed  money  — no  matter  how  the  opera- 
tion be  disKiused — are  not  legitimate.  Ar- 
tificial purchasing  power  can  wreclt  but  can- 
not build  our  economy. 

8.  The  apparent  but  not  actual  freeing  of 
business,  the  fervor  about  preventing  infla- 
tion and  the  prophecies  of  unemployment 
are  all  parts  of  a  propaganda  show  to  build 
up  public  sentiment  behmd  the  Murray 
full  employment  bill  so  that  It  may  be 
made  to  appear  that  anyone  who  Is  against 
that  bill  Is  against  employment  and  in  favor 
of  unemployment  The  Communists,  the 
fellow  travelers,  and  the  whole  anti-American 
crew  are  already  taking  that  line  In  their 
allme  sheets 

9  The  full  employment  bill  has  very  little 
to  do  with  unemployment  and  a  great  deal 
to  du  with  driving  out  the  last  vestiges  of 
voluntary  enterprise  In  this  covmtry  and  the 
substituting  for  It  of  a  state  slavery  of  the 
Hitler-Stalin  type. 

The  eventuality  of  this  bUl  Is  the  work 
*  n  The  wcrk  ticket  Is  the  badge  of 
t.       <-ry. 

buch  Is  the  record  The  pieces  fit  to- 
gether Just  a  bit  too  nicely. 

And  also  they  fit  together  Into  a  program 
which  Is  Identical  with  the  program  of 
Sidney  Hlllmans  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee—which was  supposed  no  longer  to  have 
Its  headquarters  in  the  White  House. 

That  committee — no  matter  what  some 
of  Its  leaders  and  most  of  its  members  may 
think — is  controlled  at  every  Important 
policy  point  by  men  and  women  who  follow 
the  Soviet  party  line  as  dictated  from  Mos- 
cow for  use  m  foreign  countries. 

That  party  line  has  two  main  rules  for 
Amerc.in  Ci  mmunlsts  The  first  is  that  no 
obst.icl-  must  b?  put  !n  the  wav  of  Russian 
Imperi'.il  agsrraiuv./c'rif:.'  !  h*-  ^er  nd  is 
that  every  legislative  mtii.sur"  i:v,;.-*  ;)*>  sup- 
ported which  serves  to  b:t  ik  ha::  money. 
to  regiment  the  economy  and  to  prepare 
the  way  fcr  chaoe  while  pretending  to  do 
somethin;?  else. 

The  Potsdam  agreement,  especially  if  im- 
plemented by  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
the  Bretton  AVocds  money  dance,  clears  the 
way  for  Russl.i  in  Europe. 

The  "full  employment  ■  bill  would  complete 
the  wreck  of   the  American  economy. 

The  P.\c  l3  carrying  out  the  party  line  to 
the  very  letter. 

Th:'  question  which  must  now  be  answered 
Is  whrtl.er  ctir  titular  cSlcers  are  running 
this  Nation  or  whether  they  are.  voluntarily 
c-  ;;■■•  "H"* ar::<.  ;•  i.m?:.-^  r;  -  dilTerenc::*  - 
n'.«!.    i.vT'f-  i.uue.;  aouui  li^e  stage  by  a  lor- 


Tlie  question  can  be  answered  in  part  If 
honest  American  rep>orters  are  allowed  to 
roam  Europe  and  honestly  report  the  news. 

The  Qusstion  may  be  answered  in  another 
part  by  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 

He  Is  a  thorough  American  and  a  great 
statesman,  as  well  as  a  great  general.  He 
can  be  depended  upon  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  Japan  and  of  the  Orient  as  a  reso- 
lute. God-fearing  American.  He  is  our  great- 
est national  figure. 

If  he  be  hampered.  It  will  be  a  certain  sign 
that  American  principles  are  not  ruling 
America. 

In  the  meanwhile,  this  would  seem  to  be 
a  good  time  for  all  citizens  to  stop,  lock,  and 
listen. 

For  things  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be. 


L'niver,-;al  Military  Tr;uning 


F.X  I  FNSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  BURTON  K   WH^ELK^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  1  (legislative  day  of 
M'  'day.  October  29).  1945 

Mr  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanin-  ,.  vonsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
dealing  with  the  President's  message  to 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  in  peacetime,  written  by 
Dorothy  Thompson,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  October  30, 
1945.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
before  the  war  Miss  Thompson  was  one 
of  the  leading  interventionists  in  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ON  THE  RECORD 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

On  Tuesday.  President  Truman  addressed 
Congress  on  the  necessity  of  universal  mili- 
tarv  training  In  peacetime.  Wednesday,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Byrnes  signed  the  text  of  the 
protocol  of  deposit  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  which  formally  brought  the  World 
Security  Organization  Into  being,  calling  It  a 
"memorable  day  for  the  p<!ace-loving  people 
of  all  nations." 

There  is  something  strangely  Ironic  In  this 
combination  of  events.  On  one  day  it  Is  pro- 
posed that  the  United  States  train  all  Its 
male  youth  for  war;  on  the  next,  the  United 
Nations  of  the  world  solemnly  covenant  to 
live  together  In  peace. 

The  President  says;  "The  sincerity  of  our 
Intention  to  support  the  \\orld  Organization 
will  be  judged  partly  by  our  willingness  to 
maintain  the  power  with  which  to  assist  other 
peace-loving  nations  to  enforce  its  au- 
thority." 

To  enforce  Its  authority  over  whom? 

The  only  nations  not  coimted  among  the 
"peace  lovers"  are  utterly  vanquished  and  un- 
conditionally surrendered.  The  victors  are 
about  to  put  on  trial  as  criminals  those  who 
resorted  to  a  war  of  aggression. 

At  such  a  moment  the  "peace  lovers"  enter 
an  armament  race. 

The  President  says:  "Tlie  United  States 
now  has  a  fighting  strength  greater  than  any 
other  time  in  our  history.  It  Is  greater  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world." 

Bw:  the  Pr.\<!:dent  asks  for  more  power. 
P   'A:'r  f.ir  %;!-,.:•   ;:iirpose? 

i'r.'A  we  .iM'  s  '  ••;;»t  our  peace  machinery 
)<!  function'.ri^  adnu.itely  we  must  relent- 
less i\  preserve  ou:  superiority  cm  land  and  sea 


and  Iq  the  air."  •  •  •  "Research,  now 
materials,  and  new  weapons  will  never,  by 
themselves,  be  sufficient  to  withstand  a  pow- 
erful enemy."' 

Wha^  powerful  enemy?  What  member  of 
the  Unlttd  Nations?     Superiority  over  whom? 

The  President  makes  another  plea  for 
"realisln."  So,  by  all  means,  let  us  look  at 
the  reality. 

The  reality  Is  that  at  Teheran.  Yalta,  San 
Francisco,  and  Potsdam  our  political  leaders 
gave  upay  the  pcv/er  that  America  had  built 
up  for  Ithe  cause  of  justice,  liberty,  and  peace. 
So     o4ay    they   must   ask    for    more   power. 

The ,  political  leaders  of  the  three  great 
poweri  rejected  the  Atlantic  Charter,  first  as 
Its  provisions  applied  to  the  vanquished,  then 
as  its  provisions  applied  to  any  nation  weak 
enouga  to  be  bullied. 

The  political  leaders  of  the  three  great 
poweral  rejected,  at  San  Francisco,  the  thesis 
that  gijeat  powers  must  be  subject  to  any  law 
governing  their  soveregn  actions  and,  in  the 
name  ff  law,  established  lawlessness  for  the 
powerfiil  and  servitude  for  the  weak. 

The  political  leaders  of  the  three  great 
powersj  threw  into  the  wastepaper  basket  at 
Potsxlajn  every  shred  of  historical  and  eth- 
nograpplcal  principle  and  human  rights.  Ey 
extending  the  frontiers  of  Poland  under  a 
thoroughly  unrepresentative  government  to 
the  Odfcr  and  the  Neisse.  and  agreeing  to  the 
expropriation  and  dep>ortatlon  of  indigenous 
populations,  they  compounded  the  crimes  cf 
Hitler  himself— the  very  crimes  of  which  the 
Nazi  le|iders  stand  accused  bsfore  the  world — 
and  condemned  millions  of  absolutely  help- 
less man.  women,  and  children  to  terror,  mi- 
gration, and  starvation. 

By  agreeing  to  divide  vast  parts  of  Europe 
into  zcBies  within  each  of  which  four  armies 
would  have.  In  effect,  unrestricted  license 
to  do  as  they  pleased,  they  made  Inevitable 
the  dltlslon  of  Europe  Into  two  blocs,  and 
the  breakdown  of  the  London  Conference. 

By  agreeing,  in  the  name  of  •"reparations" 
and  '"industrial  disarmament."  to  a  four-way 
loot  ill  countries  already  devastated  beyond 
imagination,  they  initiated  In  the  name  of 
peace  ^  new  scorched-earth  policy:  tet  adrift 
the  last!  remnants  of  order:  betrayed  the  hopes 
and  pifeyers  of  all  Christendom,  and  sowed 
the  seeds  of  anarchy,  nihilism,  and  despair. 

All  this  was  done  while  the  United  States 
had  the  mightiest  army,  navy,  and  air  force 
the  w(jrld  had  ever  seen — and  the  atomic 
bomb  4n  the  verge  of  perfection. 

Let  ^s,  then,  face  the  reality.  Universal 
military  training  is  not  for  the  enforcement 
of  peate.  It  Is  asked  because  there  is  no 
peace— in  our  consciences,  cur  minds,  our 
hearts,  our  policies,  our  societies.  It  Is  asked 
In  the  frantic  hope  that  the  great  nations, 
estimating  each  other's  terrifying  power  and 
maneuvering  against  each  other  over  tho 
moans  cf  the  real  peace  lovers — the  suffering, 
sacrificing,  believing,  hoping,  and  broken- 
hearted people  of  the  world— will  fear  to 
attack  ieach  other,  lest  the  result  t>e  mutual 
annlht^tlon. 

This  Us  our  peace,  for  which  the  youngest 
and  noblest  died. 


Business  Management  and  Economics 

BXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

pON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

OF   OHIO 

INTHt  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITEp  STATES 

Thursday,  November  1  (legislative  day  o/ 
Holiday.  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanmious  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  an  addre.«5s  delivered  by  me. 


ATIENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECOKD 


at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Financial  World 
in  New  York  on  October  2.  1945,  on  the 
subject  of  businei>s  management  and 
economics. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  participate  In  this  project  of  the  Fi- 
nancial World  designed  to  Improve  business 
methods  and  the  active  Interest  of  stock- 
holders in  the  business  corporations  which 
contribute  so  largely  to  progress  and  pros- 
perity in  our  economic  li'e.  The  tubject  of 
business  management  and  economics  has  be- 
come infinitely  more  complicated,  but  at  the 
same  time  this  more  difficult  economics  has 
come  to  dominate  politics.  And  so  If  we  are 
going  to  have  an  Intelligent  public  opinion 
regarding  political  policy,  certainly  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  business  executive  to  give  his 
stockholders  the  broades:  education  in  the 
methods  by  which  the  machinery  of  free 
private  production  operttes  in  the  United 
States. 

I  have  come  from  Washington  today  im- 
pressed with  the  confusion  and  inconsistency 
of  principles,  of  issues,  and  of  policies  In 
which  the  thinking  of  thoss  concerned  with 
Government  is  now  involved.  During  the  war 
we  had  one  great  purpose.  Since  the  accom- 
plishment  of  that  purpKwe  there  is  no  clari- 
fication of  issues,  and  no  clearly  defined  policy 
has  emerged.  We  are  all  dominated  by  a  vast 
optimism  regarding  a  prosperous  future  fcr 
the  United  States.  I  feel  it  strongly  myself  in 
spite  of  the  dlfOcultles  v  hlch  face  us.  But 
there  Is  no  agreement  on  the  methods  re- 
quired to  reach  that  result,  or  even  on  the 
most  fundamental  principles  of  economic 
policy.  We  talk  of  a  plan  led  economy,  under 
the  full  employment  bill,  and  otherwise,  but 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  while  there  is  plenty  of 
miscellaneous  and  Incontistent  planning, 
there  is  no  plan.  To  make  a  plan  we  don't 
need  the  elalx)rate  statistical  set-iip  of  the 
full  employment  bill.  We  Just  need  a 
putting  together  of  the  figures  which  the 
Government  has.  a  little  oommon  sense,  and 
an  ability  to  count.  In  the  absence  of  a  plan, 
the  tendency  that  I  fear  more  than  any  other 
Is  the  continued  strength  of  the  theory  that 
the  Government  can  brirg  about  prosperity 
merely  by  spending  mon?y.  Congress  is  so 
flooded  by  great  spend .ng  projects,  that 
probably  most  of  its  time  irom  now  until  next 
June  will  be  spent  in  givi  ig  them  considera- 
tion. 

The  basic  element  of  any  Government 
policy  to  produce  or  maintain  prosperity  is  a 
sound  fiscal  policy,  one  w  lich  decides  on  the 
necessary  expenditures  of  the  Government 
and  the  kind  of  tax  systera  which  is  required 
to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  We  need 
a  postwar  budget  now.  Tue.  there  are, many 
uncertainties,  partictilarly  with  relation  to 
the  immediate  postwar  ptriod  and  the  after- 
math-of-war  expendltiires  from  which  we 
cannot  at  once  escape. 

We  should,  however,  hive  first  a  distinct 
goal  for  the  Federal  expenditure  budget  to  be 
In  effect  when  normal  peacetime  condition.s 
are  restored.  Many  privite  estimates  have 
been  made  running  all  the  way  from  sixteen 
billion  a  year  to  twenty-five  billion  a  year  or 
more.  But  there  Is  no  olBcial  estimate,  not 
even  an  official  guess.  I'resldent  Truman  s 
message  to  Congress  listed  countless  spending 
projects,  but  ne%-er  stiggest  'd  that  there  might 
be  a  problem  in  raising  the  money  to  pay  for 
them.  His  only  reference  to  Uxation  was  to  a 
reduction  of  taxation  des  gned  to  stimulate 
business  without  "losing  sight  of  the  budget- 
ary situation."  It  is  bar!  to  loee  sight  of 
something  which  we  liave  never  yet  seen. 
Temporary  tax  revisions  ere  being  proposed 
by  Mr.  Vinson  and  the  committees  today, 
but  they  seem  to  be  wholl  j  unrelated  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Oovemme  u  in  1946.  Many 
private  organizations  hav«  proposed  perma- 
nent   tax    plans,    with    shelly    insufllcient 


knowledge  of  probable  expense:  but  there  has 
been  no  indication  from  the  Government 
What  Its  policy  might  be.  In  short,  plans  for 
spending  proceed  along  one  line,  plans  for 
tax  reduction  proceed  along  another,  and  no 
ofBcial  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  has  ever 
been  presented. 

We  should  determine  now  how  heavy  h 
tax  can  be  levied  without  killing  incentive, 
discouraging  businefis  growth,  and  reducing 
employment.  If  that  figure  can  be  deter- 
mined we  can  and  must  then  limit  our  ex- 
penditures to  approximately  that  amount. 
A  wise  fiscal  policy  can  put  more  men  to 
work  than  all  the  public  works  In  sight 
My  own  guess  Is  that  we  can  raise  about 
twenty  billion  a  year  wiUiout  crushing  initia- 
tive and  that  we  can  hold  our  expenses  \i 
that  figure.  But  we  can  only  do  it  if  wo 
recognize  the  necessity  of  having  to  do  it. 
The  thinking  of  most  people  is  still  carelesBl;/ 
dominated  by  the  thought  that  there  isn  t 
any  necessity  of  trying.  They  seem  to  feel 
that  since  we  had  a  deficit  of  fifty  billion  a 
year  in  wartime  we  can  do  the  same  kind 
of  thing  in  time  of  peace. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  escape  an  annual 
budget  of  about  »20. 000. 000 .000 — six  billion 
for  Interest  on  the  public  debt,  six  bUlion 
for  the  armed  forces,  $3,000,000,000  for  vet- 
erans, and  five  billion  for  the  other  depart- 
ments of  government,  including  agricultural 
aid,  social  welfare,  and  public  works.  Taxes 
to  raise  this  amount  will  be  heavy  and  proba- 
bly will  involve  the  40-percent  Ux  on  busi- 
ness earnings  and  a  personal  income-tax 
schedule  beginning  at  20  percent,  but  wiUi 
somewhat  higher  exemptions  and  somewhat 
lower  rates  than  at  present,  and  I  hope  a 
reduction  of  the  double  taxation  on  business 
and  stockholders. 

But  today  there  is  no  plan.  This  year 
Congreas  has  already  passed  bills  providing 
for  »500,000.000  a  year  of  Federal  aid  to  high- 
ways, and  »200.000.000  a  year  investment  '.n 
rural  electric  cooperatives.  The  Senate  has 
passed  a  bill  giving  seventy-five  million  a 
year  as  aid  to  the  construction  of  airports. 
We  shall  soon  consider  bills  to  provide  a 
hundred  million  a  year  for  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  hospitals,  and  several  hundred 
million  a  year  for  aid  to  common-school  and 
high-school  education.  Many  other  spend- 
ing bills  are  Isefore  Congress,  including  a 
hundred  million  a  year  for  aid  to  vocational 
education,  five  hundred  million  a  year  for  a 
national  food-allotmeat  plan,  the  old  stamp 
plan,  fifty  million  a  year  for  a  rural  telephone 
administration,  fifty  million  a  year  to  pro- 
vide free  school  lunches,  fifty  million  a  year 
for  aid  to  States  in  eliminating  river  pollu- 
tion, fifty  million  a  year  for  aeronautical 
experiments,  a  hundred  million  a  year  for 
additional  subsidies  for  public  housing,  and 
many  flood-control  projects,  irrigation  pro- 
posals, and  river  projects  like  the  Missouri 
Valley  Authority.  Yesterday  the  Army  engi- 
neers announced  they  were  ready  to  start  a 
program  costing  ultimately  •1.500.000,000 
There  are  many  additional  proposals  for  aid 
to  public  health,  in  addition  to  the  construc- 
tion of  hospitals  amounting,  perhaps,  to  as 
much  as  feoCOOCOOO  a  year. 

President  Truman  has  even  recommended 
In  his  message  that  the  Federal  Government 
adopt  a  general  policy  of  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  all  public  works.  1 
am  willing  to  give  some  Federal  aid  when 
there  Is  a  direct  Federal  interest  as  I  see  it. 
but  I  can  see  no  justification  for  Federal  aid 
to  public  works  of  purely  local  concern, 
except  the  same  old  fallacy  that  the  spend- 
ing of  public  money  is  itself  a  sufficient 
Justification,  on  the  ground  that  it  in  some 
way  creates  prosperity. 

Then  we  have  the  Murray-Wagner-Dingell 
bill  Increasing  the  pay-roll  tax  Bo  8  percent 
and  providing  universal  compulsory  health 
insurance  and  many  other  benefits  along 
the  lines  of  the  Beveridgs  plan  in  Englaiid. 
Last  year  the  advocates  of  this  meastire 
wanted   13  percent   of   all   pay   rolls.     The 


\  ih. 


reduction  of  pay-roll  tax  in  the  present 
bill  suggests  to  me  that  a  considerable  part 
at  the  expeuse  is  now  to  be  borne  by  general 
government  and  iiecoczie  a  burden  on  the 
general  taxpayer.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
theories  of  Sir  William  Beverldge.  but  at 
least  he  is  frank  in  giving  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  cost  and  ccnaeqmnts  of  hu  uuhmmnm 
plans.  From  his  Bni^ttttl  figures.  I  est}iBM» 
that  the  Bsverldge  plan.  If  fully  applied  in 
this  country,  wcuid  cost  about  •18.000.000.000 
a  year.  The  Murray-Wagner-Dingell  bill 
moves  •  long  wwy  m  that  dirtction 

Ot  course  we  have  almost  unlimited  pco- 
poeals  for  further  aid  to  tlie  veterans.  Cer- 
tainly, some  suttatantlal  changes  will  have  to 
be  made  in  the  GI  bill  of  rights  . 

Then  we  have  the  htige  sums  proposed  for 
foreign  lending  We  have  already  author- 
ized about  •6000.000.000  for  Bretton  Wood*. 
•3.5O0.0C0.0O0  for  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  •1,350,000.(100  lor  UNRRA.  It  is  sug- 
gested now  that  we  loan  or  grant  Great 
Britain  approximately  five  billion  more. 
Russia  would  hke  six  billion.  Many  Euro- 
pean and  Aslaiic  countries  will  follow  In 
their  wake,  although  I  think  most  of  them 
can  i>e  taken  care  of  t-y  the  Export -Import 
Bank.  UNRRA  wpnti  another  billion,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  million  doUars. 

I  have  alwajrs  felt  that  we  .should  make 
reasonable  loans  abroad  to  enable  war  dev- 
astated countries  to  get  their  own  ina- 
chUiery  In  working  order,  but  I  have  never 
felt  that  American  dollars  could  cure  the 
troubles  of  the  world  or  make  more  than  a 
small  contribution  to  the  success  of  a  for- 
eign nation  in  solving  its  own  proUcms.  But 
foreign  lending  on  any  such  scbI*  as  is  now 
proposed  becomes  another  general  charge 
against  the  American  taxpayer.  Our  expe- 
rience with  the  World  War  debts,  cur  ex- 
perience with  lend-lease,  teaches  us  that  if 
the  sums  loaned  are  so  large  as  to  i>ecome 
trtily  burdensome  they  will  never  be  paid. 
Present  plans  contemplate  the  outpouring 
of  American  money  abroad  at  the  rate  of 
F>erhap8  five  billion  a  year  lor  the  next  4 
years.  That  would  add  •20.000.000.000  to 
our  public  debt  and  I  doubt  if  it  can  ever  be 
recovered. 

We  are  drifting  rapidly,  therefore,  to  a 
chronic  condition  of  deficit  spending.  With 
the  huge  reserves  of  purchasing  power  in 
this  country,  with  •40.000.000,000  in  E  lionds 
outstanding  and  convertible  into  cash,  with  a 
huge  increase  in  currency  and  commercial 
deposits,  with  a  great  backlog  of  p>ent-up  de- 
maud,  we  are  headed  for  the  biggest  spending 
spree  and  inflation  this  country  has  ever 
seen.  We  must  resume  immediately  some 
sense  of  responslbaity  and  planning  in  our 
spending  and  taxing.  We  must  provide  for  a 
definite  and  steady  reduction  in  the  Federal 
Budget  to  reach  a  balance  in  the  fiscal  year 
1948. 

Many  of  the  spending  projects  are  entirely 
worthy.  Taken  altogether  they  are  impos- 
sible. I  have  felt  that  perhaps  •1.000.000.000 
a  year  might  be  added  to  the  Budget  for  im- 
provements in  social  welfare,  and  public 
works  other  than  roads,  provided  that  every 
other  expense  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
If  the  Budget  is  allowed  to  run  as  high  as 
S25. 000 .000 .000  a  year.  I  believe  It  would  re- 
quire such  a  burdensome  system  of  taxation 
as  to  stifle  the  very  prosperity  which  pays  the 
taxes.  It  would  mean  a  total  tax  burden. 
Federal.  State,  and  local,  of  sb  •  ^•::,''<o.- 
000.000.  probably  more  than  25  ;  f :  -  ■  :  the 
Nations  income.  But  thi£  is  n.-  f  \  u  yuess 
I  believe  that  no  further  expeiu;.  .u;t  hnould 
be  authoiized  until  we  have  an  overall  plan 
for  taxation  and  peacetime  expenditure. 

There  is  more  danger  of  Inflation  in  the  " 
present  Government  policy  outside  of  direct 
Government  spending.  A  hirong  group  in  the 
Ciovernment  is  favoring  further  incre.v  <  i:. 
Wage  rates,  broiight  forcibly  to  cur  a'ui.io  , 
by  the  wave  of  current  sti  i  •>  ;':.„;(;.  v  '» 
80-percent  tncreaae  in  suti.  .ait-,  in  .ut: 
figures  Irom  the  Bureau  of  Labor  fiiaiisttcs 
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»how  that  ilnr<*  Janunry  !04l  ndjuited 
■tralght  time  avfrage  hourly  varnttiga  of  fac- 
tory W(irkert  have  tncreaaed  nbout  40  percent, 
while  the  rcjBt  of  living  has  inrreaaed  30  per- 
cent It  la  doubtful  If.  durliiK'  '  P"  -^l. 
lab<ir  has  become  eubctantLiUy  t;.  :>  • ;!:  t 
In  peacetime  industry  except  a  very  lew  No 
fl-  -i^t  wage  iricresMs  are  due  in  some  indu»- 
But  If  wages  go  up  generally,  it  will 
unauubtedly  bring  about  a  corresponding  in- 
CNwe  in  prlcet.  and  ttart  a  spiral  of  Infla- 
tion 

Tlie  President  haa  also  recommended  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  In  the  minimum  wage,  at 
lenst  8a '2  percent  from  40  to  65  cents.  Any 
Kurh  large  Increase  In  the  minimum  wage 
■Will  undoubtedly  force  a  general  Increase  for 
all  thc»e  above  that  level  The  same  tenden- 
!  .  iwn  In  the  d-  ■•    ;   !  for  an  Increased 

yment  cump*  :  -.■  .  n  wape  to  $25  a 
"  :'er  many  S      •  ,■..::•»■;    nxed  a 

;    A.  ;  ...te. 

M  iny  of  these  wage  Increases  may  be 
ikh  jiiy  Justified,  but  the  effect  of  a  genernl 
Increase  In  wages  can  only  bt  an  increase 
1  prices  and  a  strong  boost  for  Inflation. 
lh>  general  tendency  nf  the  administration 
Is  fhowu  by  the  rec  ;r.p.  :  ti-.on  that  every 
Congressman,  and  >i'!i.i'  ;  be  raised  to 
•20.000  .  11:  t»  hundred  percent  Increnee, 
the  iiorni.i.  « rtt'ct  of  wh:ch  would  be  to  en- 
coumge  increases  in  every  line  of  salary  and 
wages  thnmgliout  the  Unltrt!  S*  aes.  Even 
the  Congr«wm«n  themselvt.-  ci  ;  •  take  th.s 
particular  recommendation    -t    ;      Nly 

The  administration's  only  ;r  p  -U  for  the 
prevention  of  Inflation  is  the  strenucu-^ 
maintenance  of  price  control.  Chester 
Bowles  stands  like  King  Canute  bidding  the 
t  d'  of  Inflation  to  recede.  Inflation  to  him 
apparently  means  an  increase  In  the  pub- 
lished OPA  price  for  retail  stores,  regardlr.ss 
of  the  fact  th.it  the  vihole  country  Is  be- 
coming involved  In  t  n  Itlde  of  Inflation. 
The  stronger  this  title  t.iwmes.  the  greater 
Incentive  to  a  spreading  black  market  The 
only  effect  of  Mr  Btiwlrs'  !<  r.rlv  activity  will 
he  to  Interfere  with  the  <  p.  .•  .'ion  of  legit- 
imate l:i<t  .■■•■  .  i:  :  ip-c  iir,.i;»'  t>;i'  cX!)  iiislon 
Of  pr-Mit!  •  ;  r;;.p:,  ■.  iv.c:,'      i;  (    s's'and 

■-<   i    ■  ■        •■  1(1  tu  iiu<  i-i'    .    '!   prlres  are 

!,'  1  li  a:  -...re  will  \H-  i:u  Incentive  to 
incrf  ■  pi  '<!  i.tlon  at  this  time,  there  will 
be  no  iiitriiiivr  to  nf*'  mrr.  tn  \f>;  Miro  their 
money     in     losing     ti    rrpt    ..  i  h*     largi* 

companies,  of  ciuirs.-  r.i:.  --.t.-  !  1  ,  s-^.  but 
ih-    policy    !:»    dfBtrui  '  :•.,        :    I'x. >•;:.:    mtle 

blUll: ,1;,  1    '::si     'I,'  I,;.;.,.'    •   ■•  ;.,■    ncW 

•ntei'p:  .■*i's  'AC  lu'ci!  '  .  p;  .\;(!r  ni.;;  t'  Jobs. 
The  result  of  decre.i-.il   ;  1   <!,i(  tion   then  la 

more      mnM'l'-!;      her;, -^c      t;    >•      .^^ipplv      :-      l,->.Ss 
able   to  n-.r'r'    M.r   ili'ii-.  i!.   1         'I  i-.f    hi-.>'      .    ,    .' 
for  high   pMCt'h   :s   A    ■.ic:.i    ir.r-r.i^c   ::i   ;;■..!; 
tlon,    and      1     P,i.  M.-:  •.       i    :     lur    C    v.-  :,;;,(  :    ' 
£udi;<  '         !:.'       iidiisiirstrutuui       !:'.,ikf-       rt'.f 

miStaKc     .    r      :i-iM  :  <P  : . ,;      .:,,   !,'!Nf,t      -.i.tt-,     umi 

cost  of  llvim:   ..^   P::1.i"-  ■•;   wfx-i;    ;•    !■,   merely 
the  evidence   >.;    liill.iiiwn      I;;    Ijj't    a-   •,%,■■"' 
told  that  we  were  living  In  .1    if  v    , 
we  had  solved  ";-•  ])■  'Mcin  :  r  (h-;i:rsf,.    ;.    i:    ! 
priMipcrlty  aii<l   'l;i-    .■  .ppnti.'   'a  ,1  .  '.ijpp   •'.;! 

by    the    (HC!    tlut(    tlu'H-    Put    hr»-;:     ;,       ;:,    ;  ,■  ,    ,■ 

In  conitniKlity    pricf-       M  .•    ■p.,-:.-    ui.    ;;.:P. 

UOn     Just     the     nai;,-       h:    .MiSi:-      :ih,    ;,•      by     all 

tmdue  expansion  -:  jv, ,,,-,■  (-(-(Pt  ru.-  ci>i- 
UpM  Of  that  balloc!.  wi.;i  p  also  Included 
Inietdcntally  a  ko<k1  P:);.'.   p;."' u:i':1  .'  !<>.;i 


bnxiijht     tht»    vt. •,!.■■,•     ilt-pr, ■■,.-,.  •;     ,' 

Wehiivi-    I'vri     »!f:;    Ml    'P;-.    I     ■- •  r.  ■: '.  :  :         .N.vi.     v.  r 
ftire    'Pi'    /-.iii.c    I.viPt     Ipl.aigh    ul;    tii.\v,.r    ex- 

p  in  of  pub. ic  credit. 

!..««  profvuientn  -'f  'hr  nn-rnMrr!  f'lll  pm« 
ploymi-nt  bill  rid  r^td  t<,  'p,,.  p. ,■»,(!,■  <  nre 
f  ,.',k'v  ii.fPr..  !  ,-,'f.  Mi  \Vii;:.irr  v.u  ~n 
'"■'  ■«.  ;i  '■■••  ^'i!  ).  i  '  «  «i  p'.pi;  lip.i'il  Pi- >  \ir.  r,, 
P'l  p'  "<"'  '!i,i'  We  imp,  !P  Pn  Pi  |HMri'P!t,f  P,M 
■■■•lii.'-     p:''  '-lUi  p.   ii     mI     tf.  i  h!h     iind     'Ml  \  ,,  ,•■,      ,  , 

It'    '  ■■'•    I'r'^ik    "'     '1:0    w  ,ir    n<-'  p.  i' ',     iippi^  n 
Muri'    ,    H.'tHi  unti  tHiP  !H)i)  lUiliunl;',        IPndiT   Mm 
t'-M!i.    .    t    !l..i'    P    P    )in    iiiPiMlliri-d     ;f    <h,.    |'r.'=,     - 
ll'" !- '     '■    '  Mii.i '  (■  ;    I  p.il     )ir  ■  Ktm  t;.  Ill    w  , ; ;    !  ,,1    j,..,^ 
tli.Ui     a-Uir     .     :Jri'uiai     IH;Uli'    iruiprril     ',.( 


80,000,000  Jobs,  lu.d  cunnot  think  of  any  way 
to  stlmulats  private  activity,  he  must  pro- 
pose a  program  of  Federal  Investment  and 
expenditure  sufBclent  to  re.ich  the  goal,  I 
cannot  imagine  any  more  nflatlonary  pro- 
posal. Fortunately,  the  Senate  amendments 
have  destroyed  the  compensatory  Govern- 
ment spending  theory  contained  In  the  orig- 
inal bill. 

I  do  not  believe  the  administration  haa 
thought  through  the  cumulative  conse- 
quences of  the  combination  of  the  various 
policies  proposed.  Fortunately,  when  these 
proposals  are  translated  Int')  concrete  meas- 
ures they  offend  the  common  sense  of  the 
average  American  If  he  is  not  too  much 
dazzled  by  those  particular  spending  proj- 
ects wh.ch  appeal  to  his  personal  Interest. 
A  majority  of  Congress  Is  Instinctively  op- 
posed to  Inflationary  measures  of  any  kind. 
This  week  I  was  Interested  to  sje  the  moet 
eager  spenders  repudiating  the  Idea  they  were 
for  deficit  spending. 

We  must  change  the  whole  spendthrift 
policy  which  is  probably  necessary  in  time 
of  war.  We  must  weigh  every  expenditure 
in  the  light  of  the  necessity  of  raising  from 
our  people,  millions  of  plain  working  men 
and  women,  the  money  to  pay  for  such  ex- 
penses. We  must  stop  appropriating  money 
and  see  where  we  stand.  We  must  exorcise 
from  our  thinking  the  theory  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  spend  Itself  Irto  prosperity,  or 
that  the  creation  of  purchiislng  power  is  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  spending. 

The  only  way  this  can  become  and  re- 
n.ain  a  prosperous  country  13  to  speed  up  the 
machine  of  private  enterprise.  The  largest 
public-works  program  anyone  has  Imagined 
Is  about  $8,000,000,000  a  year,  which  will  put 
two  and  a  half  million  men  to  work.  We 
wish  to  employ  more  than  50,000.000  men. 
If.  by  sound  fiscal  policies,  we  can  keep  the 
private-enterprise  machine  en  a  stable  basis 
and  increase  Its  operation  by  10  percent,  we 
can  put  more  additional  men  to  work  than 
the  largest  possible  public- works  program. 
Public  works  are  necessary  and  should  be 
expanded  when  unemployment  occurs,  but 
they  can  never  be  a  panacea  for  depression. 
They  must  be  undertaken  only  If  they  are 
Justified  by  their  Intrinsic  worth. 

It   Is   Imporunt   to   adopt  such   a   fiscal 
policy  and  policies  that  there  will  be  a  proper 
incentive  of   private   industry   to  expand;    a 
proper    relationship    between    wages,    prices, 
and  the  cost  of  living;  a  prop*r  relatlon.shlp 
between  farm  prices  and  Industrial  prices; 
and  a  proper  relaMonsl.lp   between  savinfs 
and  consumer  expenditures.     There  are  many 
'hf-:  ..•(•nients  which  can   b"»  Indirectly  af- 
P(  ;«■,!  p.,   oovernment  poUcli's  dealing  with 
■  !\   •     a   and    agriculture,  credit,   and   con- 
r     relaxation     of     controls.    Publlq 
P'  ;   i    "   ;  y  one  of  many  policies,  not  by 

aipv  n.ia!...  ;..c  most  imporUnt  and  not  by 
any  means   a   catch-all  soluMon.     The  ma- 
chine wont  run  any  better  If  you  pour  In 
more    gasoline    while    you     throw    monkey 
•   nchea  In  the  machinery. 
riicre   is   another  objection   to  unlimited 
!     :       :  spending.     Every  timo  a  new  method 
,     I  to  ipend  Federal  money.  It  requires 
.        extension  of  Federal  power  which  is 
:        i    I'liBily   relinquished.     If  public  works 
.not  nupply  enough  Jobs,  the  next  step  Is 
fur  •'  ■    (i  vernnient  to  go  Into  business  to 
conip   ■<     «!th    privste    enterprise.     This    In 
itselt   \*     i  p    pftcourage  any  Curther  expan- 
sion of  piiv.p.f  enterprise  in  that  field  be- 
cause no  one  can  compete  with  $  billionaire 
govcrnmi'n*      If  we  adopt  or  tueakly  acquiesce 
In  tie  hp,  IP  ;  fc.  theory,  the  rrere  fact  that  a 
men  I  r  ••    pr  for    pourlrg    out    Federal 

ftn>d     tp    .t,  ,me«  A  suUclent  recom- 

I' ■  '-i  ''■'!•  '■  ■  .'  ■■  I'l  I'''  M.  iiiid  all  critical 
''idip!!.-!;!  :  r  'P.-  n.rr-,-,  r  •!"•  ;>artlculnr  plan 
1" 'ii^''' '".IK' li  I;. ■■!;<■■  u  1 1  ■,  the  adoption 
<  '    '  '   M" '  111  I.'  ')  .         1   .  nil  the  Indefinite 

•»1    "  •;  I Mioientatlon    over 

f^   '*•■»    >      d  ;;  .liiciiu,  an<l  private  busl* 


And  $0  I  urge  that  we  get  down  to  realties, 
that  a^ove  everything  we  insist  upon  a  pro- 
gram Aid  a  plan,  and  oppoce  every  type  of 
additional  spending  until  we  can  Judge  Just 
what  t|e  proper  limit  of  Federal  expendlturi) 
will  haVe  to  bt.  If  we  have  any  such  infla- 
tion as  khe  drift  of  present  policy  Indicates.  It 
will  be  followed  by  a  greater  depression  than 
the  laal.  by  suffering,  hardship,  and  unem- 
ploymetit.  and  I  fear  by  the  deterioration  of 
our  free  economy  and  of  free  government 
which  has  made  this  country  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  and 
with  tl|e  highest  standard  of  living. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  1,  1945 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  durifig 
the  early  part  of  the  month  of  September 
the  munufacturers  of  pine  lumber  from 
the  Southern  States  sent  representatives 
here  to  contact  their  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives to  have  them  appeal  to  the 
OPA  fpr  relief  because  the  celling  price 
on  pine  lumber  was  below  the  cost  of 
produotion.  and  as  a  result  many  of  the 
mills  \fere  closing  down,  and  those  oper- 
ating were  operating  at  a  loss  and,  con- 
sequently, the  production  of  lumber  was 
being  drastically  curtailed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ssnators  and  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  Southern  States 
Senator  Bankhead,  of  Alabama,  was 
elected  chairman  of  a  committee  of  10 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House,  and 
ofBciale  of  the  OPA  were  called  before  the 
committee,  and  the  situation  was  ex- 
plained to  them. 

The  OPA  officials  promised  the  com- 
mittee to  advise  them  in  the  premises  at 
once,  and  on  October  3  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived by  Senator  Bankhead,  chairman, 
and  Mr.  Prank  S.  Ketcham.  assistant 
general  counsel  for  the  OPA.  copy  of 
which  was  furnished  to  me  by  Senator 
Bankhead.  and  I  wish  to  quote  my  reply 
to  SentXor  Bankhead,  as  follows: 

CON0$ES8  Of  THE  VSTTIO  STATM, 

H0V81  or  RKraEsxNTATtvcs, 
t  ^^aahington.  D.  C,  October  4.  1945. 
Hon.  John  H.  Bankhead. 
United  States  Senator. 

i  Chairman,  Southern  Pine  Lumber 
Congretsional  Committee, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DtAB  Benatob  :  I  have  received  your  letter 
of  the  fird  Instant,  enclosing  copy  of  letter 
received   from   Mr.   Frank   8,   Ketcham.   as- 
sistant general  counsel  for  the  OPA,  and 
for  which  I  thank  you  very  much. 

Judging  from  my  past  experiences  with  the 
OPA,  dtie  to  the  Interminable  delays  and  in- 
transigence In  the  ndmlnUtration  of  that 
agency,jl  doubt  tbiit  we  will  be  able  to  obtain 
any  relief  for  our  constituents  before  the 
agency  ,ts  abolished,  or  unlesa  we  appeal 
"higher  up." 

Assuring  you  of  mjr  full  cooperation  In 
this  luftanoe,  and  with  kind  rtgvdg  MMl 
best  wiAies,  I  am 

V^ry  respectfully  yours. 

tHiNaY  D.  LAacAOR.  Jr„ 
Member  0/  Congr»$», 
Mker,  the  OPA  continuei  to  give 
ben  of  Congreu  tho  it  me  old 
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•*rtm  tround"  that  they  have  been  giving 
tis  ttaoe  their  beginning  and  we  have 
b'^en  unable  to  obtain  any  satisfaction 
from  the  OPA  to  help  our  constituents 
and  to  give  relief  to  an  Important  in- 
dustry. We  all  know  that  there  has  been 
a  most  acute  shortage  of  lumber  all  over 
the  United  States  duo  to  the  exigencies 
of  war.  and  that  building  of  all  kinds  was 
completely  suspended  during  the  war. 
and  now  that  the  war  is  o\er,  we  feel  that 
the  OPA  and  other  governmental  agen- 
cies should  now  give  som  ?  consideration 
to  the  civilian  population  and  to  the  In- 
dustries who  supply  the  ci  .-ilians  with  the 
things  necessary  to  life  and  to  their  wel- 
fare. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

iiUiN.  WILLI A.M  I. ANGER 

Ci    ;..  ..:  •:  „.■...    .  , 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  LNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  1  (leiislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  h:ive  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  dated 
October  25.  1945.  from  tie  Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen's  Association,  dealing 
with  the  shortage  of  luml>er. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  n  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NOkTHWESTXlN  LUMBEKMEN'S 

Association. 
MtnneapolU.  Minn..  October  25.  1945. 
Mr.  A   O  Sletvoid. 

Senator.  Chairman,  Mi  xnesota  Small 
Business  Commission,  State  Capitol 
Building,  St.  Paul,  Mini. 

De\i  Senator  and  Memberii  or  the  Com- 
mission :  We  have  read  In  the  newspaper  and 
In  a  bulletin  Issued  by  the  Independent  Re- 
tnll  Lumber  Dealers"  Asscclation  directed  to 
your  commission  of  the  contrDversy  between 
the  Independent  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  As- 
sociation and  the  Office  of  Frice  Administra- 
tion with  reference  to  paying  wholesale  and 
commission  lumbermen  r,n  e  percent  com- 
mission for  their  services. 

May  we  impose  upon  your  time  long  enough 
to  state  some  facte  which  may  be  of  help  to 
you  and  the  commission  in  •olving  tome  of 
our  industry's  problems,  and  lay  before  you 
the  complete  story  and  not  only  one  phase 
of  It? 

or  the  2.700  retail  lumber  yards  in  Mlnne- 
■ota.  Iowa.  North  and  South  Dakota,  the 
K  "item  Lumbermen'!!  Aisccifttlon  has  a 

ship  of  2.3S0  retail  lumber  yards. 
Tills  membership  comprlsei  Independent 
yard",  farmer  and  farmer  co<peratlve  yards, 
small  and  large  line  yards.  Of  the  2,700 
retail    yards.    1,037   yards   aie    Individually 

owned,  1,663  yards  are  small  and  large  line 
yards,  Beventy-sU  percent  of  the  3,700  yards 
•re  Independent  yards  and  unall  line  yards 
opMntlng  1  to  10  yards. 

The  big  problem  confronting  the  retail 
lumber  induitry  of  the  Northwest,  the  pros- 
pective home  owner  who  wniUs  to  build  a 
h<  me,  and  the  farmer  who  ne.-ds  lumber  and 
Other  building  material  for  arm  buildings 
is  the  lark  nf  lumber  and  building  material*. 
This  everybody  knows,  Bui  ding  material 
manufftcturpiii  :.r»<  from  7  to  9  ni"""'"  >>e- 
hind  in  pr<  and  the  lack  '  or 

Is  caused  b>  .,1.  — t  strikes,  m»uiuini.ur» 
Ing  equipment  tirts  ',0  get  the  logs 
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to  the  mills  for  production,  and.  we  add.  In 
no  uncertain  terms,  the  m.ddling  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 

This  aseoclatlon  ha*  always  stood  for  con- 
trols for  the  prevention  of  inflation.  The 
present  price  -  on  our  Industry  were 

sufficient  to  p:  .aflation  during  the  war 

and  will  do  so  in  this  postwar  period,  but  Mr. 
Bowles  of  the  OPA  hopes  to  ettabUsh  an 
over-all.  new  OPA  program,  and  Is  now  fight- 
ing for  this  new  program  in  Congress. 

The  general  over-all  policy  of  the  OPA  as 
announced  is  threefold: 

1.  The  establishment  of  celling  prices  on 
new  dwellings,  resulting  in  control  of  what 
materials,  items,  etc..  can  go  Into  a  home. 

2.  Control  of  labor  costs  and  services  per- 
formed by  builders  lower  than  present  labor 
costs,  reverting  in  some  cases  to  1943  labor 
rates. 

3.  Establishment  of  dollar-and  cent  celling 
prices  on  distribution  (distribution  Is  now 
operating  under  price  control)  forcing  re- 
taUers  out  of  business,  as  retailers  will  have 
to  absorb  all  Increases  in  costs  piermltted 
producers  In  hopes  of  encouraging  production. 

What  does  this  story  tell?  It  means  that 
the  people  who  want  to  build  homes  will  be 
told  how  much  they  can  pay  for  their  home, 
what  kind  of  materials  must  go  into  their 
home,  when  and  where  they  can  build  a 
home.  With  the  National  Housing  Authority 
working  hand-in-hand  with  the  OPA.  all 
home  construction  will  be  programmed  by 
the  OPA  and  the  NHA,  with  the  owner  of 
the  home  having  little  to  aay  about  his 
own  home. 

Whiit  is  labor  going  to  say  when  the  OPA 
"rolls  them  back  "  on  wage  scales,  such  as 
OPA  has  done  In  their  directive  imposed  upon 
the  prefabricated  home  manufacturer?  Do 
you  think  labor  is  going  to  stand  for  "roll 
back  m  wages"?  No.  They  will  strike  and 
homes  will  not  be  built  when  materials  are 
available. 

Do  you  think  the  retail  lumber  Industry 
Is  going  to  sell  people  material  for  home 
and  farm  buildings  at  a  loss,  because  OPA 
would  force  us  to  absorb  all  increases  In  pro- 
ducing costs? 

Before  the  meddling  of  OPA  and  NHA  the 
lumber  Industry  as  a  whole  worked  hand-In- 
hand— the  manufacturer,  the  wholesaler, 
commission  man.  and  retail  dealer — and  built 
the  homes  and  farm  buildings  people  needed, 
any  they  can  do  the  Job  again  and  employ 
millions  of  people  if  the  OPA  and  NHA  keep 
their  fingers  out  of  the  mess  they  have  and 
are  creating. 

What  has  the  retail  lumber  dealer  of  the 
Northwest,  regardless  of  who  or  where  he 
is.  had  to  do  In  order  to  get  lumber  for 
the  consumer?  He  has  had  to  buy  green 
timbers  and  have  them  remllled  In  transit 
at  a  cost  of  915  to  $20  per  thousand  feet  in 
order  to  get  a  little  lumber,  and  he  has  had 
to  absorb  this  additional  cost.  He  also  has 
had  to  absorb  the  extra  freight  on  green 
lumber,  absorb  extras  allowed  mills  on  spetlnl 
grading  paragraphs  in  OPA  orders,  plus  added 
costs  on  less  than  carload  shipments  where 
retail  price  Is  based  on  carload  shipments. 
All  this  the  retailer  did  In  order  to  get  ■  little 
lumt>er.  and  now  the  OPA  wants  the  retailer 
to  absorb  more  and  more  coets  which  will 
definitely  discourage  the  retailer  and  even- 
tually put  him  out  of  bualntsa. 

Another  factor  of  importance  Is  present 
retail  lumber  stocks.  A  recent  survey,  made 
by  this  association,  of  lumber  Invenu^rles 
showed  that  all  yards,  regardless  of  kind  or 
type,  rcattered  throughout  the  Northwest 
are  IB  percent  of  normal  stock*  of  the  kind 
and  type  of  lumber  needed  to  build  homes 
and  farm  buildings— boards,  dimension  lum- 
ber, siding,  flooring,  and  mtllwork.  If  the 
Commusion  would  make  a  survey  of  lumber 
Inventories  themselves,  with  a  questionnaire 
to  all  MlnneeoiH  lumber  dealers,  we  know 
your  eyea  would  be  opened  when  the  Dgurw* 
are  laid  before  you. 
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The  writer  was  In  Vashlngtoti  S  weeks  ago. 
met  with  many  Senatora  and  Repreeenta- 
tlvea.  both  Republican  and  Democrau  (not 
New  Dealers),  and  they  are  all  famUlar  with 
whiit  OPA  Is  doing  and  how  OPA  is  stag- 
!  eocnverilon.  and  they  told  me  in  no 

>'  n  tMins  that  they  are  dead  against 

OPAs  new  8-year  program,  as  It  is  called, 
and  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent the  program  from  being  established. 
But  all  of  them,  like  this  asaociatlon.  are 
for  control  of  some  kind  to  pretent  inflation. 

I  was  also  advised  that  the  OPA  Is  alreariy 
lobbying  for  their  perpetiutlon  after  July  1. 
1946,  and  our  Congressmen  don't  like  It. 

So  you  see.  Senator  and  members  of  the 
commission,  you  have  heard  only  one  phase 
of  the  problem  preventing  the  building  of 
tiomes  and  farm  buildings  In  the  presenta- 
tion made  to  the  Commission  by  the  Inde- 
pendent Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 

We  quote  from  the  Independent  Liunber 
Dealers'  Association  bulletin  directed  to  the 
Commission,  dated  October  3.  1945:  "It  is 
possible  for  him  to  band  together  with  other 
Independent  dealers  and  form  a  buying  or- 
ganization, hiring  representatives  to  com- 
pete with  present  purchasers  for  chain  sys- 
tems and  large  Industrials. "  What  are  the 
facts  on  this  subject? 

As  stated  previously  In  this  letter,  there 
are  2.700  retaU  lumber  yards  in  MinnesoU. 
Iowa,  North  and  South  Dakota.  Of  these 
2,700  lumber  yards  only  276  yards  retain  a 
buyer  on  the  West  coast.  All  the  rest  have 
had  to  depend  for  their  lumber  supply  on 
manufacturers  salesmen,  wholesalers,  com- 
mission men.  and  wholesale  distribution 
yards.  If  the  big  chain  yards,  as  mentioned 
in  this  bulletin,  were  getting  the  larger  share 
of  the  number,  then  homes  and  farm  build- 
ings would  be  built.  But  they  are  not  be- 
cause the  lumber  inventories  of  98  percent 
of  the  lumber  yards  of  the  Northwest  are 
15  percent  of  normal. 

We  are  not  interested  In  controversy  be- 
tween certain  factions  In  the  lumber  In- 
dustry. What  we  are  interested  In  Is  the  get- 
ting of  lumber  and  building  materials  for 
the  prospective  home  builders  and  the  farm- 
ers, and  If  OPA  and  NHA  leave  their  med- 
dling fingers  out  of  the  picture,  homes  and 
farm  buildings  will  be  built,  thousands  of 
people  will  be  employed  In  the  Northwest, 
and  present  price  controls  on  distribution 
will  prevent  Inflation.  As  John  Bnyder.  Chief 
of  the  Office  of  War  MoblUwitlon  and  Re- 
conversion, says,  "The  idea  was  that  Indus- 
try, once  freed  of  regulation,  would  produce 
In  sufficient  quantity  to  keep  prices  down  by 
competition." 

Enclosed  are  several  copies  of  a  bulletin 
sent  all  Independent,  farmer,  and  farmer- 
cooperative  yards,  line  yard*,  small  and  large. 
Please  read  It.  It  gives  a  complete  picture 
of  the  problem  now  confronting  the  lumber 
and  building-material  Industry,  the  prospec- 
tive home  owner,  and  the  farmer  When 
major  problems  of  this  nature  confront  our 
industry,  we  place  the  problem  before  the 
entire  Industry,  and  this  association's  pol- 
icy IS  based  upon  their  counsel  and  advice 
as  shown  by  their  vote. 

We  alec  go  on  record  with  the  Oommia- 
slon  that  the  wholesalers  and  commiaaion 
men  of  the  lumber  Industry  have  been  for 
many  years,  and  will  be  In  the  future,  a  fac- 
tor In  the  procurement  of  lumber  for  retail 
dealers  In  fact,  this  aseoclatlon  la  on  rec- 
ord in  Washington  and  u  RsaJe 
and  Commiaaion  Lumbi  ^  \-  .utlon 
rs  not  only  fsvoring  the  wnoieaale  commls. 
klon,  but  have  t)een,  weeks  before  your  Oom- 
mlaelon  was  presented  to  the  prob'em.  If 
the  lumber  dealers  of  the  Nor.Jkwest  are  de« 
siroiM  of  absorbing  the  l-peroent  oommu- 
•Ion  as  pr  i}K)»rd  by  the  Independent  Lum« 
her  Dealer*  As*<"  "•*'""  *>"-«'  will  say  so  In 
answering  the  qi  r<i  in  the  en- 
cluaed  bulletin  miM  1.  h  n.aitei  (or  the 
Ivtmber  dealer*  to  decide,  nut  ihii  aistKiailun. 
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I'  f  n  \%  d<»»lroiu«  or  - 

l:.^    ;..i     .r.l.i j:iitcr    itiul    hui'.d  ..ii- 

rtal  Mtuation  with  thu    ^.h    .  will 

tw  nort  than  nappy  to  clu  •<"      W'-  ::i\r  not 
lUr   problems   l<     your   C<jnimiB.^lon 
i,  n*  an  as«c>claMon.  our  problems  covrr 
tH«Bt«i*d  of  Iowa.  North  and  South  DaJcotii. 
Muineaota.  while  you  function  Uit 
M       '  '  nly,  but  bt'  awurcd  we  will  co- 

oper.'i  ■    Ah  your  C<>mmls»lon  whenever  wo 
can  Ixc  >'l  MTVice. 

Sincerely  yoxirs. 

W    H    T)\Dt.*UX. 

Secretary. 


Maintenance  o\  Individualism  and  Free 
Enterprise 

^      HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

IN     Uil-.    -KNATK   OF    THE    TNITFlJ    -  T  S  ;  K3 

Thursday.  Norernber  1  (Ki/;  .ii'i;  f  day  of 

Mr.  MrKElLAP  M:  Presid--ru .  on 
behalf  oi  t.*;-'  -.-ui:;  Srr.iMr  from  Vii- 
>;irii,i  M.  Gi, \s.s  I  a-K  inian.i'p.ous  con- 
.-••rv  10  {i.r. f  pnntf'd  ir  {))'•  Record  an 
:i<!d:>-       'if.!\  »'rf(i     bv     Pre^'nn     Dt'lano. 

Hi'b'Tt  Mi::r;-  A.NSoiSHtf-  at  \h>-  :>-i:i'P,al 
:n''.-;:r.e  rf  ;hi'  BufTa!o-Rochr-tor-!ry::t - 
CU^f  Ci.apN-J  al  BiiffaU)  N,  Y  in:  U-'-- 
ber  Ji)  I'KJ  Tin-  ad^l!•'-^  deal-  -.vitt:  ir.o 
iTiai  r.  I  t'[';a  nrr'  lU,  a  .inac'y  (>I  i  ncn  \  ui'..i.- 
l>n)  .i:ui  ; ;  •  r  i-i:;'  :  p:  ,->■ 

was  I  rr!;  !(.■!   ;.i  i..     jvuiW'd   in  t  ha>  HfcORD, 

as  follow?: 

It  Is  our  fortune,  or  p.  ;  :...ps  our  misfortune, 
to  live  In  a  turbulent  it:;,i  u.ii.Kerous  time. 
I'  htt.«  th*>  vnieU  of  fire  ab  a'  i;  There  Is  a 
■f,r.-.-,r..\  iiuiii  .1  i.,.s-,iii:..i  a,  '.uriung  back 
the  tiixrk  '■>  ;  iu-  'tviis  ul  our  now  maturiiij^ 
twentieth  >.'■:  "w;.  and  comparing  the  pri'b- 
leins  which  w  f  khp.v  im  v  lunt;  men  and  those 
which  cmifr  i.'  us  '  .<.!.tv  Wt>  had  cur  ecn- 
nomu  .i.d  --.....1.  (Mill  iiiiles  then,  even  our 
wars,  but  sun.r  li  a  luan  this  distance  they 
seem  much  i-.si.  -iinple,  candid,  and  direct 
than  those  wuh  :.  ;  :.u',ic  us  now.  They  did 
not  strike  at  fout.a...  ons.  We  sf.U  had  a 
stable  footiiifcv  There  wf-p  du  tant  rumblings 
tut  ihf  gnat  m.ij  Tiiy  uf  thinking  people  dis- 
missed quite  casu;illy  the  idea  that  there 
could  be  a  real  threat  to  our  competitive  indi- 
vidualistic economy  or  to  our  social  structure. 
Socialistic  and  cofumnnistic  theories  were  re- 
garded as  the  liu!  >  1  port  of  slightly  pinlc 
i;  (,.v :  iu  lis  who  carrieci  no  weight.  Science 
\\..  .  u..ann>c  to  hav<>  doubts  about  some  of 
Itk  tfcatured  principles.  bi;i  here  again  the 
new  doctrines  npiftod  »:y  Ei:>,steins  relativity 
were  r«g«nl»d  -.v.'.;  r>.t'r  .lam-ed  tolerance 
and  as  slgnifica..:  .;.  :;;o  vi-.N-,:     !m.    The 

gay  and  loarlng  •,\>!;::j.s  ..  '.v  ii  u.^erously 
prophet. c  in  retrosptv  •  .wi.a.r..iu  .>ur  ba&ic 
Idea  that  alter  all  it  v>,  ,i,  .1  p:t'.  ■  .  ^.u  d  world, 
particularly  U  you  were  ou  the  right  side  cr 
the  market. 

Now  si;ri  a:.  V  a:  J  .iminou.sly  we  are  aware 
that    the    ;a::.b..i.is    <f    d-ta-.-.f    drunis    are 
catching    up    with    us       w.  .:    .pcent    events 
abroad  staring  11?  ir.  ?; a    ».!. -^    we  no  longer 
Ufiitly  brush  aside   ;!.t    tnrk    .1  mt  a  collec- 
tive   or    social..^' ,v-    ttou.niy       We    begin    to 
"~f*«ll2e  that  t:.e  ni.^.r.ter.ancr  (^f  a  Society  of 
lMd;vtdiul!sm  .  tal  ;:ii'  .■:.■;;,  •  ,-e  Is  a  rather 
K-r;    t:s   bU-'-lf.r>.-;     c\:t   st-r;    \;s    hvisiness   If  you 
Aim:    m  i.  !  r.     .ir'.r   brooding  In  her 
•*'■'■      ■ -^     :.r      I     (1  i.;di'      has    suddenly 
.  :v.(      »  a  v*ith  a  ha!:(!:,.i     i  teal  and  t.mgible 


result.*,  rapped  by  the  reliose  of  atomic 
energy  In  the  form  of  the  nrost  destructiva 
instrument  the  world  haa  ever  known.  What 
she  has  to  offer  both  amazes  and  appalls  us. 
It  Is  a  fascinating,  bewildering,  and  hazard- 
ous time. 

Now  all  of  this  has  to  do  winh  us  as  citizens 
but  in  a  narrower  sense  it  U  also  our  con- 
cern as  bankers.  It  is  the  background  for 
any  discussion  of  the  banking  situation  of 
today.  If  we  Icok  at  the  balance  sheets, 
statements  of  condition  and  of  earnings  and 
dividend.?,  yes,  the  examination  reports  In 
my  own  office,  we  have  !v>me  reason  for  satls- 
•  faction  which  can  easily  lull  us  into  com- 
placency. The  figures  look  p.-etty  good.  But 
underlying  this  technical  situation  are  the 
grave  difficulties  of  the  timts. 

Two  questions  pose  ihems-slves:  What  can 
we  as  bankers  do  to  assist  ir  the  restoration 
of  a  free  economy  in  a  world  which  has  been 
regimented  for  war;  and  second,  what  can  we 
as  bankers  do  to  maintain  our  traditional 
financial  leadership  In  that  economy? 

Paraphrasing  the  first  question,  What  can" 
bankeis  do  to  maintain  the  individual  as 
the  important  factor  of  society,  and  his  in- 
itiative as  the  driving  force  which  turns 
the  wheels?  For  the  last  few  years  the  im- 
portant thing  which  we  could  do  has  been  to 
devote  all  our  energies  to  the  winning  of 
the  war.  This  we  have  done.  If  the  dicta- 
tors had  prevailed,  the  strugi;le  for  the  rights 
of  the  Individual  would  have  been  lost  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Now  the  war  has  been 
won  and  the  dictators  crushed,  but  there  re- 
mains the  dlfflcult  task  of  gradual'y  releasing 
the  controls  and  once  again  permitting  the 
economic  machine  to  run  under  its  own 
power.  This  so-called  total  war  In  which 
practically  all  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
been  Involved  has  produced  an  absolutely 
unprecedented  dislocation  in  Individual  lib- 
erty of  action.  The  delicate  balance  which  is 
BO  essential  to  a  free  economy  has  been  com- 
pletely disrupted,  and  the  world  will  not  au- 
tomatically settle  back  Into  the  general 
prewar  pattern.  If  we  really  want  back  a 
world  of  free  enterprise  and  Initiative,  in- 
stead of  a  regimented  one,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  struggle  for  it.  Possibly  one  answer 
Is  that  In  the  daily  conduct  of  our  aJTalrs 
we  can  keep  ever  before  us  the  Importance 
ot  bolstering  up  personal  initiative  wherever 
It  may  be  found  and  strengtiiening  that  de- 
sire to  be  on  his  own  which  Is  a  part  of 
every  American's  heritage.  We  can  direct 
credit  Into  those  channels  where  It  will  best 
serve  the  purposes  of  a  vigorous  free  economy. 
We  can  become  a  part  of  the  great  drama  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  individual  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  socialized  or  au- 
thoritarian  state. 

I  realize  that  many  of  the  factors,  and 
probably  the  determining  ones,  which  will 
ultimately  make  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  reconversion  effort,  lie  outside  the 
banking  field.  Yet  bankers  must  be  giving 
thought  and  exercising  leadership  in  those 
broader  fields  which  lie  outside  the  confines 
of  their  own  immediate  affairs.  To  fail  to  do 
so  in  this  crisis  is  to  lack  vision  indeed. 

As  to  the  second  question,  it  is  possible 
to  be  somewhat  more  explicit.  At  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  seems  likely  that  the  classic 
pattern  of  equity  financing  with  risk  capital 
is  about  to  face  a  severe  test,  perhaps  be- 
cause the  rewards  (even  before  the  impact 
of  taxes)  do  not  seem  to  justify  the  hazards, 
or  perhaps  for  other  reasons. 

It  Is  not  the  Job  of  banking  to  furnish 
means  for  launching  every  scheme  that  oc- 
curs to  the  minds  of  the  would-be  entre- 
preneurs. But  it  is  the  Job  of  banking  to 
i-upply  needed  credit  to  ably  managed  enter- 
prises—new  as  well  as  established— which 
have  reasonable  prospects  cf  succrss  and 
show  promise  of  making  a  contribution  to 
our  national  well-being. 

One  valuable  device  for  the  discharge  of 
this  function  Is  the  s  ".  1  term  loan, 
which  has  been   u»ed   .  agiy  for  over 


a  d«ea#e.  Another  technique- -utill 
In  ttoa]  pot«ntlBl  rather  than  the  <....^  .u 
BtAt«— u  the  organlMtloo  of  credit  groupa 
Whether  It  Is  entirely  forttUtous.  or  whether 
there  li  some  casual  nextu.  these  two  devel- 
opments serve  to  supplement  each  other  to 
permit  fuller  utilization  of  each  than  other- 
wise weuld  be  possible. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  basic  dtf- 
ferenc«B  between  term  loans  and  the  tradi- 
tional short-term  commercial  loans.  The 
60-  or  00-day  seasonal  loan  to  au  old  cus- 
tomer lo  almost  foolproof,  provided  certain 
well-known  chec^j  are  made  and  precautions 
taken.  A  5-  or  10-year-term  loan  presents 
very  different  problems,  and  requires  the 
banker  to  possess  and  exercise  Judgment — ■ 
almost  prophecy — regarding  the  business 
cycle,  as  well  as  the  future  of  the  industry 
and  the  particular  organization,  over  that 
substantial  period  of  time. 

Obviously,  an  application  for  a  term  loan 
calls  for  much  more  thorotigb  study  of  man- 
agemenit,  performance,  and  earnings  than 
a  seasojial  loan  to  bridge  the  period  between 
shipment  by  a  manufacturer  and  receipt 
of  payment.  Special  methods  of  analysis 
are  required  involving  factors  quite  different 
from  tljose  which  are  important  to  the  short- 
term  lander,  bondliolder,  or  equity  investor; 
for  example,  a  bank  considering  a  term  loan 
sometimes  can  safely  disregard  the  borrow- 
er's net  profits  from  the  correct  accounting 
standpoint,  with  its  necessary  provision  for 
depreciation  and  depletion,  and  can  base 
Its  conclusions  on  the  "cash  throw-off"  to 
be  expected  over  the  life  of  the  loan. 

To  a  degree,  of  course,  some  of  what  are 
today  designated  as  term  loans  are  old 
wine  li^  new  bottles— merely  a  recogmtloa 
of  Ehotft-term  loans  for  what  they  actually 
are — a  term  loan  In  dl8gui5e.  As  we  all 
know,  ifiany  short-term  loans  have  l>een  made 
with  ^Idl  realization  that  they  could  not 
be  discharged  at  the  ostensible  maturity, 
but  W(iuld  have  to  be  renewed  again  and 
again,  ta?lth  payment  several  years  off.  To 
this  eiqtent.  the  development  of  the  term 
loan  19  simply  a  frank  recognition  of  the 
facts  a4d  is  all  to  the  good. 

But  tnost  term  lending  Is  relatively  new 
In  subaltancs  as  well  as  in  name.  The  term 
loan  Is  a  flexible  Intiiunent  which  can  be 
adapted  to  numerous  sittiations  vrhere 
neltheri  short-term  loans  nor  bond,  preferred 
stock,  4t  common  stock  financing  could  fit 
the  ne«d  precisely.  To  some  extent  It  con- 
stltuteg  the  answer  of  banking  to  the  chal- 
lenge c^  Government  lending  and  Govern- 
ment guaranties. 

Of  necessity,  such  term  lending  is  a  step 
In  a  direction  which  could  lead  American 
bankin|  toward  permanent  financing  of  in- 
dustry,,a  conceivable  development  which  in 
my  opinion,  should  be  approached  tbousht- 
fully  a^d  with  the  utmo.st  caution,  despite 
Its  successful  U3e  in  European  banking  for 
many  dtcades.  Up  to  the  present,  no  notice- 
able tr^nd  in  this  direction  has  been  ob- 
served. But  by  their  very  nature  some  pD- 
tentlal  kerm  leans  involve  unavoidable  haz- 
ards, an^  are  of  a  size  which  makes  them  un- 
suitable for  handling  by  a  single  institution. 

For  tjiese  two  reasons,  may  I  invite  your 
Httentlon  to  a  possible  advantage  in  co- 
ordinating term  lending  with  the  formal  cr 
informal  credit-group  procedure  in  order  to 
utilize  the  full  potentialities  of  both.  Tho 
correspondent  banking  groups  or  credit 
pools  <jr  credit  groups,  launched  during 
the  past  2  years,  can  perform  important  func- 
tions in  many  ways,  but  particiUarly  in  com- 
blnatioa  With  certain  tjpes  of  term  loans. 
The  posblbllltles  of  these  groups  are  not  lim- 
ited to  serving  as  a  semlperm.inent.  large- 
scale  a^regation  of  participating  banks  or- 
ganized' for  the  stimulation  of  activity  by 
their  m^ml>ers. 

It  se^os  to  me  that  the  credit  group  can 
be  of  spkclal  value  in  connection  with  loans, 
generally  term  loaiw,  which  cannot  be  hand- 
led in  ihc  traditional  manner  by  reason  of 
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the'r  n^tu-e  rather  than  their  magnitude. 
To  spaak  there  are  numerous  situa- 
tions in   \ the  clement  of  risk  is  such 

that  no  one  bank  would  care  to  hazard  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  its  capital,  but  which 
nevertheless  are  within  the  scope  of  a  reason- 
able definition  of  "bankatle  loans  "  Loans 
of  this  type  in  fact  often  are  the  very  ones 
which  provide  the  means  fcr  a  small  business 
to  start  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  major 
enterprise;  in  other  word*,  these  borrowers 
are  tne  expanding  element  in  our  economy. 
For  this  very  reason,  any  ont  of  such  loans 
may  result  in  considerable  Idss,  but  a  hundred 
of  them,  prudently  madr  and  supervised, 
represent  en  masse  very  profitable  btislness. 
even  after  writing  off  the  two.  three,  or  five 
leans  which  do  not  pan  out.  Not  only  that, 
but  some  of  the  concerns  thus  helped  along 
tlis  way  probably  will  be  imong  the  bank  s 
b.'ggest  and  more  profitable  customers  in 
10  or  20  years.  Finally,  and  most  Important, 
through  such  advances  bai  ks  can  supply  the 
means  which  are  needed  to  make  pjosslble  the 
continued  expansion  of  cur  economy — full 
employment  and  constantly  higher  standard 
of  living — which  constitutes  one  of  our  pri- 
mary national   aims. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  here  I 
am  net  advocating  that  banks  should  furnish 
ventur  capital  in  order  to  preserve  our  so- 
ciety of  free  enterprise  or  to  maintain  their 
own  position  in  It.  The  su  oplylng  of  venture 
capital  Is  the  proper  funcnon  of  the  entre- 
preneur and  of  the  Inxestment  banker. 
Commercial  bank  deposits  should  never  be 
used  for  that  purpose.  What  is  presently 
under  discussion  must  be  understood  as  re- 
stricted to  the  field  of  properly  bankable 
loans,  which,  of  course.  In  he  term  category 
will  alwp  present,  even  within  bankable 
limits,  varying  degrees  of  rsk. 

1  need  hardly  descrlb  -  ir  any  more  detail 
the  relationship  which  I  -rnvlslon  between 
term  loans  and  credit  grojps.  It  Is  often 
quite  Justifiable  for  a  bark  (as  one  ol  a 
group  of  20  or  30)  to  advance,  let  us  say. 
C20.000  In  connection  with  each  of  some  50 
loans,  whereas  It  might  not  be  safe  and 
sound  banking,  in  the  eyes  of  either  the  di- 
rectors or  the  supervisory  authorities,  for 
each  bank  to  make  a  single  one  of  such  loans 
In  an  amount  of  §500.000.  or  to  retain  $200.- 
000  and  grant  $100,000  participations  to  each 
of  three  correspondent  banks.  In  a  word, 
broad  diversification  can  make  this  field  both 
safe  and  profitable,  and  In  this  way  credit 
groups  can  make  possible  much-needed  and 
sound  advances  to  rmall  but  growing  or- 
ganizations. 

By  performing  this  function,  through 
group  handling  of  properly  planned  and  de- 
vised term  loans.  American  banking  can 
prove  once  more  its  adaptability  and  capacity 
for  growth,  create  for  itself  a  new  and 
promising  field  for  credit  extension,  and 
diminish  the  necessity  either  for  Govern- 
ment lending  or  use  of  the  crutch  of  Gov- 
ernment guaranties,  with  Its  constant  threat 
of  atrophy  to  banking  Judgment.  Above  all. 
by  rendering  such  service  in  this  and  other 
areas  within  their  competence,  bankers  can 
assist  In  meeting  one  of  tlie  Important  ob- 
ligations of  our  generation.  This  obligation 
Is  the  task  of  holding  fast  to  certain  funda- 
mentals, the  tried  and  proven  in  our  present 
social  and  economic  organization.  It  Is  im- 
portant to  hold  fast  to  the  sure  things 
against  those  alluring  but  dangerous  vistas 
which  come  to  us  from  the  heated  imaginings 
of  war  and  which  are  always  present  In  the 
years  of  ferment  which  follow  the  cassation 
of   hostilities. 

This  young  and  very  Imperfect  civilization 
of  ours  is  rich— rich  because  it  has  time  In 
lu  purse.  May  we  spend  this  time  wisely. 
In  all  eras  of  great  unrest  and  change  there 
are  certain  outposts  of  the  past  which  must 
be  held  lest  hard-won  truths  be  lost.  Hold- 
ing these  outp;\«tt.*  is  oftentimes  a  lonely  and 
unrewarded  task  but  It  is  an  aaignment  of 
great  honor. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  1,  1945 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  I  in- 
clude two  news  items  from  the  Atlantic 
News-Telegraph  of  Atlantic.  Iowa,  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  I  am  justly 
proud  of  the  people  of  Audubon  County, 
my  home  county,  which  was  one  of  the 
first  if  not  the  very  first  county  in  the 
Nation  to  oversub.scribe  their  quota  in 
the  E-bond  drite.  You  can  always  count 
on  the  people  of  Iowa  to  do  their  duty. 

The  news  items  follow : 

AXJDUBON    CHAIRMAN    fXIES    TO    CHICAGO    WTTH 
"OVER     THE     TOP'     REPOET 

Chicago,  October  28  — Holger  Lindholm, 
of  Audubon.  Iowa,  dumped  $330,000  in 
checits  and  E-bond  stubs  on  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank  desk  at  12  30  p.  m..  central  standard 
time,  today  after  an  airplane  trip  from 
Des  Moines. 

Clarence  T.  Lalbly.  assistant  cashier  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  said  the  county  was 
the  first  to  report  "over  the  top"  In  the  five- 
State  mldwestern  Federal  Reserve  district. 


Des  Moines,  October  29  —His  suitcase 
crammed  with  $330,000  cash  and  E-bond 
stubs,  Holger  Lindholm,  Victory  loan  chair- 
man, Audubon  County,  boarded  a  plane  to- 
day for  Chicago  where  he  hoped  to  be  the  first 
in  the  co'mtry  to  report  a  county  over  the 
top  in  the  drive  which  started  today. 

Lindholm.  a  lumber  dealer,  said  300  so- 
licitors started  work  last  Tuesday  to  raise 
Audubon's  $280,000  quota  of  E-bonds  and 
"had  to  stop  with  112  percent  of  quota  be- 
cause the  banks  ran  short  of  bonds." 

Accompanying  Lindholm  on  his  Journey  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank  in  Chicago  was  EU- 
mer  Carlson.  1935  world  champion  corn  pick- 
er, now  in  business  in  Audubon  County. 


AtJDUBON  HAILED  AS  ONK  Or  1  2  COUNTT  WINNERS 
IN  BOND  SALX 

Des  Moines,  October  30. — Audubon  Coun- 
ty. Iowa,  was  hailed  today  as  one  of  12  coun- 
ties in  the  Nation  to  reach  Its  E-bond  quota 
on  the  first  day  of  the  Victory  loan  campaign. 

At  Chicago.  Clarence  T.  Lalbly.  assistant 
cashier  of  the  Chicago  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
said  Audubon  was  the  first  county  in  the  5- 
State  mldwestern  Federal  Reserve  district  to 
go  "over  the  top." 

Holger  Lindholm,  Audubon  County  cam- 
paign chairman,  flew  to  Chicago  yesterday 
with  $330,000  or  112  percent  of  the  county's 
E-bond  quota.  The  goal  was  reached  prior 
to  the  official  opening  of  the  drive. 

The  achievement  of  Audubon  and  the  oth- 
er 11  counties  across  the  Nation  gained  theee 
comments   from    Washington : 

"In  behalf  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  wounded  and  disabled  veterans  of  this  war 
who  will  benefit  directly  from  the  Victory 
loan  I  want  to  congratulate  and  conunend 
you  for  the  fine  and  patriotic  record  In  meet- 
ing your  bond  quota  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  drive,"  Gen.  Norman  T.  Kirk,  surgeon 
general  of  the  Army,  wired  each  of  the  coun- 
ty chairmen. 

"This."  said  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Vln- 
f>on.  "shows  that  people  In  widely  scattered 
parts  of  the  country  are  aware  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  loan  and  are  out  early  to 
make  anA  aurpaaa  their  quotas." 


The  little  wwt-eentrnl  crtmty  with  Auau- 
bon.  with  a  population  of  less, than  8.000.  aa 
lU  largest  town  was  first  or  one  of  the  first 
counties  In  Iowa  to  reach  Ita  quota  tn  all 
seven  previous  war-bond  drives. 


Laborator\   i-t  t'if  Sta  ',  ot  Tiopici!  ., t-.J 
Subtropaai  fni,t!«  .tnd  \  (getabies 
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Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
time ago  the  Citrus  Products  Research 
Council  met  in  Daytona  Beach.  Fla..  and 
at  that  time  they  recommended  that 
there  be  established  in  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida a  laboratory  for  the  study  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
plants.  At  that  time  they  stated  that 
such  a  laboratory  would  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  national  diet  and 
health,  uncover  new  sources  of  national 
wealth  and  the  potential  resourcf^  of  th- 
area  and  remove  a  disadvantagi  ur.dt a 
which  this  section  now  suffers  in  com- 
peting with  other  agricultural  areas.  It 
wa.s  reported  that  the  council  sought  the 
aid  of  the  Congressmen  and  Senators 
from  Florida  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  such  a  project.  "While  they 
have  not  taken  i.he  matter  up  with  me, 
I  immediately  t'Xik  it  up  with  certain 
ofBcials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  had  a  conference  \n1th  all  the 
bureaus  concerned  in  regard  to  the  form 
in  which  such  a  bill  should  be  drawn. 

Those  agencies  conferrinp;  on  the  bill 
were  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Chemistry,  the  Bur«;au  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering, the  Burtau  of  Animal  Indui^try, 
the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 
Home  Economics,  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology and  Plant  Quarantine,  also  the 
Agricultural  Research  Administration, 
and  Mr.  Elmer  Mostow  from  the  Solici- 
tor's OCBce.  While  none  ol  these  men  in 
the  conference  committed  themselves  to 
the  approval  of  such  a  bill,  and  I  did  not 
ask  them  to  do  so.  they  did  suggest  the 
substance  of  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Mostow 
assisted  me  in  drafting  the  bill.  That 
bill  I  am  introducing  today,  and  it  cover.s 
a  far  greater  range  than  was  suggested 
by  the  Citrus  Research  Council. 

I  fully  believe  that  now  that  the  war 
has  ended  we  should  turn  to  the  peace- 
ful pursuits.  Research  in  the  tropical 
and  .subtropical  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
plants,  byproducts  thereof,  feeds  for  ani- 
mals, and  the  marketing  outlets  for  these 
various  crops  has  long  suffered  for  lack 
of  funds  and  lack  of  scope  of  authority 
to  do  the  proper  research.  I  introduced 
this  bill  not  alone  because  I  thought  the.se 
people  wanted  it,  but  because  I  have  felt 
for  a  long  time  that  such  research  should 
be  done.  My  record  will  show  that  I 
have  always  tried  to  secure  more  funds 
for  research  purposes.  I  propose  to  ask 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  to  send  this  bill  to  th)  :  >  ;  >.  tiunt 
of  Agriculture  for  a  report,  i     a  ..  the 
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approval  o(  th^  8^rrft«ry  of  Ajrrlculturo 
and  to  Rhk  for  h  on  thr  bill 

Such  nn  rsfab..  in;  .a  m  Iht  Stair  of 
Florida  with  tlit  authority  to  do  the  work 
larrlod  In  this  bill  would  mean  millions 
of  dollars  not  only  to  Uic  people  of  thn 
Stole  of  Florida,  but  to  the  cnllic  Na- 
tion. 
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I'-I'Ml     '.       K      .    -A         >,        :,    (      ;HT    ■  rii     I';  •■v;cl«>\U     fl » 

"I.    •■:■!■  iric::,''.-;   ■  !   '',1    Oidn  uf  the  Ahrpn, 
thnt     !:..-     1.111:1'     i-t     iii>.T-,     ;:iaT     !i«'     linjidotl 
<:   '■■'■■  ['■i.-'i  ru  ,    will  Shu."   hru!.',.     !.-.   .ijni< 

'^    ;.i'-'     -:    i;  ■' <i    will   s-,i:.,l    :(..,.;•,    :.     ^.iard 
Its   St.:-  U   :!a;:.- 

It    isi   truly    iiii.iig   til, it    'A?'   asjsetnblp   here 
In    this    quiet    place    where    he    sleeps,    sur- 
iinii.i'Hi    by    the    countryside    and    river    he 
Ki.f-A    ,. ..(1   loved   -JO  well.  10  pay  homage  to 
thi.-.  man  d  thr  avf-   vhose  nnme  will  forever 
romaiis  synunyn.   v,     j>iih  liberty  lo  freemeu 
r  ,►•;-",  A  here,    . 

VwVi.   who  have   descended  from  the  war- 
riors who  fought  at  Marathon  and  Salamis 
.,r.d    f^-r-    hr.'.rr    rAf.i    who    held    the    pass   at 
T'lr-  1:    (  .  ..H      •  ,.•    :  lie!    of   Plato.    Aristotle, 
h:..;  B. '«■.!:■: -~     k ; .    .i.  u':;,*  I  :nt\.r.  h.-  :.-eemen. 
!•■  '   <■':>''■>'    .\:.  :>('  ..;;'  .r.il  !ier;:.ige  has  so 
•     1..     t    .dowed    our    own    civiliaation.    has 
:.v\vi     ...    the    l.-nk;    centuries    of    her    glorie-^ 
bent  hf.    k:.vr  .:    servility  to  a  tyrant      I;  - 
dee<l.  5  yeais  -igu  ihls  very  day.  tlv>-t     :  v  •: 
blood  In  the  'ild  country  gladly  oh  -<     ;,  ,:i 
Rnd  sufTe: -.lit,'    rather   than    yield    »..e:r    ci   ..:- 
ptven   r:.h      ■..   !;ve   ns   frfenie;..      r\.,r>-    -.m  re 
I.'     iit.;s. , !  i->   :: .   Ci'-ft'i- 

i'  rcis.--'..' .r.i^    ''     K'.;0\v    ;',,('    v-ii;    .A:;i>'"- 

lcar.~    ■;  lii"i-.<  ,iM.o.-.':'\   .'..r.e  :.t-\!'r  li  r^'St"'':; 
ynur  htTitav'-       T:,    ;:-,,. .d-   ^-f  \    ur  s.  ;..^    .i:,d 
daUkthter?     *  tV   :    :.»-■;    •  :  .•■   '.ii.t   -rni  ■   :"  Aiiic- 

!     1-       rTiicvi     :     :■»■•-;    m;:c:,     •  !>'     ev;i     '..vcc-.    ^t 
>..rk:.?'-ss   ';  r'\i '  f  t.t'!.l   vi  cttit'l,;    !h  " 

I"'    'lit'    :;..:;;•■    .,1    Di:i>'Y    ha^    b-'  tt    .uiii'd 
th'Sf      ;    AtntTic.uis    ft    Greek   a;. >•;,;■;•.    ■,;  h  ) 
•.:.-e  il:--::'.:;     r^uido     the     suv'-r;-----     -.M'r::!ri<     ,>n 

tfif  .i.t.^r  .  i  l.b'T'v,  \\ti::o  %■  .;  .\  r.  :  it'.r  ,:,] 
''..<'    '..k'ii.e   Ii'i.t     niaiiilii'ed   \-     ...  ■  v^  t.TW  :.c 

!■  y.^;*-,  .i-d  pa-:  ;..  ti;-:t:  !y  >  :  \  .t  ..tMrU^i 
M:pp'  :  ■  .  r  the  "^wr  bori  .tt.'>  y  .^  ..^.i-^;.. 
did  VT  rd  ;si  prevu.i;-.  ■*.!:  r-  -.  ,,[  (;-.\ps  -n^ 
I  .uis<-i:i  t!-,e  St-en-t  arv  if  •.*!«"  T-^.i-urv  l:  1;  ::■  r 
y(  V!  fcv  peril.;:' -.nw  vcur  organization  t-  ;» 11 
ti:p   ti;i..l    ■.  :ct..Ty   a: .:  ^  . 


In  rlotlnir.  I  am  moat  honored  on  behnlf 
of  the  Prr»ldent  rind  our  fellow  Americana 
tci  uroept  vnur  Ki«clou«  tribute  to  the  urent- 
•-      '  of  our  Um«i.  and  to  ono  u(  tht 

ill  .    'hr  nrr"?. 


In  the  Niitloi 


EXTENSION  OP  Ri     ;  m     > 

(ir 

HON   D.4NIEL  A   REl.D 

IN   IHK  ill   L-i.  ul    ..LJ  .lESENTATIVEa    < 

Thnr^dfiv   Novrrvhrr  1,  J 945 

M  ;  'i  i  .  5 .  :  :.-■  '  Vi  ,  Mr.  Speaker, 
uiult »  ifHVf  Ui  fxif  lui  my  imiarks  in  the 
KiLORo.  I  nuludf  ihe<  lollowlnu  article 
by  Arthur  KrtMk.  from  the  New  York 
TIme.N  of  Novembrr  1.  1946; 

ARtUIHAIINU   I  UK   OUOHK   AND  THK  QOLSICN    BOO 

(By  Arthur  Krinrki 
WAnMiNOTttN  October  St  -  Thf  Premdenta 
bniMdrMat  nn  Inbor  diapiitmi.  acrompunlffd  by 
hi*  reviatd  wna»»  ndjuwlmant  inrmuln,  wi\b 
devoted  in  ureal  maaaura  to  a  plaa  f*»r  tha 
iipirii  of  nHiperi»tion  and  nuiiunl  under* 
MtandlitK  briwe«n  Indualry  i«nd  lU  woiHerM 
nn  Which  he  itaid  the  nuccr*'*  of  wny  plnu 
luuat  depend  Mul  ihu  Kpiilt  hiu  bef>n  nota* 
i>:^  Ml>«eni  p-  ....".-1  n>anHKrm»nt«talx>r  rx« 
wt»i«,  Mini  inv  would  vantuiY  lo  pre- 

liM  <    Ibui    the    I'lrmvleMla   III"     •     ''      1,    n|-    iht 

urhMiU   awri'ainrnt    to   the  ttoiiablt 

t>xiivm,«  l\.  I    will  rMtiM-e  a. 

The  rr.  .>f  tha  aptrch  and  the  t»e- 

utive  order  by  |>er«onn  clnae  to  tJolh  aldaa  of 
th*  growing  national  cnntrowmy  aumtMta 
the  antwvr  Hompvir  made  to  Owen  Olen- 
dower  when  the  Welsh  chieftain  proclaimed 
he  could  call  splrUa  from  the  va.«ty  deep, 
■  Why.  so  can  I.  and  so  can  any  man."  repUed 
the  young  Percy,  "but  will  they  come  when 
you  do  call  for  them?" 

r  JtST   TEST   SOON 

The  response  of  labor  and  rr-nagement  to 
tlie  President's  appeal  for  a  more  construc- 
tive attitude  toward  each  other,  a  more 
common-sense  appreciation  of  each  other's 
jiroblems  and  rightful  expectations,  will  first 
be  tested  in  the  conference  that  has  been 
summoned  for  the  early  part  of  November. 
Already,  however,  labor  is  resisting  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  renew  its  no-strike. pledge  of 
wartime,  even  though  that  was  broken  on 
numerous  occasion.s.  as  a  material  advance 
toward  the  halfway  mark.  And  already 
management  is  draw  n^  back  from  a  com- 
mitment to  Collective  bargaining  which 
would  be  left  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
political  fX)wer.  fear'ng  the  construction 
would  be  that  such  bargaining  is  not  real 
iinle.vs  demands  are  alwavs  met  in  substance. 

Unl  ss  a  broader  formula  than  the  Presl- 
(ient  s.  on  which  reasonable  wage-and-hour 
negotiations  can  be  reasonably  conducted, 
is  the  outcome  of  the  conference,  and  with 
the  formula  an  enforced  determination  to 
abide  by  it.  little  hope  was  expressed  here 
•  Ki-.y  by  experts  in  industrial  relations  th.-it 
M.  TruiiKiP's  speech  and  Executive  order 
m:  '  relied  on  to  bring  tl.'  issue  nearer  to 
11.'  .1  t :  p  solution.  By  thes2  his  plan  was 
liflil  to  be  incoiisistent,  in  part,  with  his 
nx.  ;y>  and  stated  objectives,  and  they 
■\::\.:ii  their  eyes  on  the  conference  and 
Congress  and  the  corrective  legislation  It  is 
considering 

AN  CNt  •    .  [  ri  D   blTUATIOM 

'^'-■-     '  ■;■     ■■  isers  on  whom  the 

Pre.M(:rt,'  re:;.  <!  i  :  t::e  patchwork  of  Ideas 
•ha:  '.  ok  icrt;-.  ;;;  his  speech  made  two 
p«  ;i.  ;  .,c  u*  p  t  ,  ;hu  correspondent  today, 
.  !u  ;.<  pi  :u;.  ';.t  other  not.  Mr.  Truman, 
■  '■  W'     r   i:  "ing  as  late  as  last  Thura- 


lioardi  c( 
inga 
take-ho 
tice  be  e: 
la  over, 
that   th 
should 


day  to  r(>nnne  himaelf  to  a  atnttment  and 
an  emeiwled  Executive  order,  but  he  waa 
prevailed  on  to  go  to  the  country  with  a 
full-langlh  apeech  In  whU-t  vild  atr«a« 

the  ne«i<|  of  mutual  under-  t;  nnd  r«> 

cite  the  broblema  of  each  induttrial  froup. 
But  Mr.  Truman  falleJ  to  touch  the  altua- 
tlon  of  Worker*  In  Induatrles  that  are  con* 
tlnulng  on  the  wartime  baala  of  4S  hour*  a 
w««k,  wfco,  when  they  note  that  40-hour 
workers  (are  getting  almost  aa  mtich.  will 
quit  or  Itrlke  and  thus  cut  down  the  high 
productivity  the  President  set  aa  a  national 
Btandardi 

This  daparlty  wm  Implicit  In  certain  pan- 
aagea   of    the    broadoaat.    and    Oovernment 
uld  readily  effect  It  In  thetr  nnd- 
e  Praaident  did  say  that  wartime 
«  pay  could  not  aa  a  general  prac- 
pected  by  labor,  now  that  the  war 
ut  he  did  not  Indicate  in  any  way 
e  workera  on    40>hour    baae    pay 
pect  or  accept  redxictlona  to  the 
iimuunt  at  R  houra  leaa  earning  than  thnae 
whiiae  in  luatrlea  are  proei'<  >\  the  48- 

hour  baa  a,    Mr.  Truman  n^  'd  the  40* 

linur  wee  i  at  a  atnndard,  btit  he  did  not  ex< 
ulnln  hn^ '  thia  could  achieve  the  production 
be  conreiea  to  be  a  neceeaity. 

{  A  MIXKB  raiTKaN 

"It    la  (pretty    hai-d,"    aald    one    Informed 
critic,  "t^  Ktve  blrvA  to  tripleta — to  proai^ve 
nvitiorltlea   and    poatUona   oC   Cheater 
uhn  Bnyder,  and  tbt  010  at  the 

noted  that  the  Preatdent  deatt  with 
•pronta  tnx  aa  a  reeervoir  for  wagea, 
Wnponry  war  meaaure  It  la,  but 
Of  fUMia  to  which  the  Onwrn* 
entitled  in  warUmt  and  therefor* 
lid  be  wiven  In  paoet.  Mr.  Truman 
did  not  iiclxKie  the  reeertea  which  w*tae  and 
auccaaafu  management  haa  laid  by  In  lndua« 
try  aa  aa  >ther  laaarvolr  front  which  U^  draw 
wage  Ino'aaaaa.  But  labor  spokeamcn  have 
cited  It  fa  aueh.  denying  that  thia  project 
nmounti  to  aoclallam. 

So  many  minds  and  pens  Joined  and  clash- 
ed m  the  preparation  of  the  broadcast  that 
Its  Inconaiatencles  and  omissions  are  not  sur- 
prising. The  analysts  of  such  compositions 
are  sure  they  recognize  the  plain  track  of 
Judge  RoBenman.  Rol>ert  Nathan,  and  other 
New  Deail  economists  and  literary  amarv- 
uenses.  But  they  are  equally  certain  that  In 
other  passages  they  came  on  the  footprints 
of  Mr.  ahydcr,  of  Chester  Bowles,  and  of 
Philip  liAirray.  The  latter  were  definitely 
missing  In  the  place  where  the  President 
might  hare  fixed  a  percentage  for  wage  In- 
creases and  did  not.  But  the  tracks  of  Mr. 
Snyder  and  Mr.  Bowles,  though  at  times  the^ 
suggested  a  scuffle  endln:;  In  a  draw,  were 
heavy  thBoughout  the  area  of  composition. 


I   

Si.  Lawrence  Waterway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

iiUS.  V»  iLUAM  LANGER 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XJNITED  STATE3 

Thursday.  November  1  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lo  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Fargo  (N.  Dak. )  Forum  of  Sep- 
tember 80.  1945.  favorable  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  JoUowb; 


\I)1X  TO  THE  CONG! 


iONAL  REC( 
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Tliomaa  W  Wahl,  a  Duluth  man  who  la  a 
aMoaber  of  the  Mlnneeota-Oreat  Lakoa-Tlde- 
water  Association,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Fargo  Forum  urged  cltlaena  uf  this  area  lend 
support  to  the  proposed  Bt.  Lawrence  seaway, 
which,  If  conttructed  would  have  the  effect 
of  making  Duluth  an  ocean  port. 

This  project  han  t>een  In  the  discussion 
stage  for  n  \<         •    -le. 

Powerful  (,;  .on  has  developed  to  it. 
heading  up  in  the  port  of  New  York,  whlclt 
does  not  want  to  see  this  development,  ob- 
viously because  it  would  take  away  a  lot 
of  traffic  that  now  flows  through  that  port. 

Most  eastern  and  aome  midwest  railways 
are  oppoacd  and  It  la  easy  to  understand  why. 
They  stand  to  lose  traffic  and  revenue. 

But  Isn't  that  one  very  definite  reason  why 
the  ahlpiiera  of  the  Midweat  should  be  for  it? 

If  the  construction  of  this  waterway 
should  reault  in  the  diversion  of  a  great 
arnount  of  truffle  from  the  rails  and  away 
f*  '•    port  of  New  York  It   will  be  for 

>  Mill  (Mily,  and  that  l«  It  will  move 

that  vi»y  cheaper.  In  other  worda,  that  will 
be  the  most  economical  way  for  this  traiSo 
to  flow. 

And  who  would  benefit  by  that?  Obvt. 
(uislv  It  wmild  ba  the  producers  and  the  rnn« 
t  ..!,..>    pprrs  of  thia   \  -■  'i- 

I  .1    from  the  u. .  d 

rhrnp  ocrnii  ■  i  '"rtstlotp 

If  m'ean  lit.».Mi'i»  can  be  brought  within 
SAO  miles  or  leaa  of  the  boundaries  ot  North 

Dakota.  " i  be  almost   the  aume  aa 

moving  '  'n  within  UM)  mllea  of  an 

rcean    |  a  sweeping  change 

that  W(n.  .  •  economy  uf  thta  aec- 

tlon  of  the  woild 

Farmers  of  N»>ri»s  rinkota  alwa>*s  hax-e  l>een 
under  a  aevart  i  p  beeauae  they  have 

KUch  a  long  haul  >>'  k«  i  their  products  to  the 
ronsumera  in  the  dense  population  centers 
of  the  rest  of  the  ^'  and   the  world. 

What  a  change  it  u  ..^ke  to  the  wheat 

growers  of  North  EUkuta  if  they  were  but 
2S0  miles  from  an  ocean  port. 

We  believe  Mr  Wahl  will  find  strong  sup- 
port behind  the  deep-sea  waterway  In  North 
Dakota, 


FEPC 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  r':\RLFs  M.  LaFOMFTTE 

or    I.NDl.ANA 

Ui  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  30.  1945 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  am  including  a  radio  address 
which  I  made  on  the  subject  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation  for  a  permanent  FEFC 
over  the  American  Broadcasting  System 
on  July  27.  1945: 

I  am  honored  and  privileged  to  speak  on 
this  program  with  Mrs.  Anna  Arnold  Hedge- 
man,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Council  for  a  Permanent  FEPC.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  has  worked  harder  or  more  in- 
telligently for  the  cause  of  the  permanent 
legislation.  If  it  were  necessary  or  proper 
to  personalize  the  principles  to  which  those 
of  us  who  support  this  legislation  adhere,  I 
know  of  no  person  who,  by  their  own  intelli- 
gence, character,  and  conduct,  more  com- 
pletely personifies  both  the  Justification  for 
and  the  need  for  this  legislation,  or  more  fully 
exemplifies  the  truth  of  the  ethical  and  bio- 
logical premises  upon  which  those  of  us  who 
support  this  legislation  base  our  case. 

I  am  willing  to  debate  both  the  principles 
vpon  which  the  permanent  leclslatlon  Is 
founded  and  the  mechanics  of  the  specific 
legislation  now  pending  In  the  House,  any 


time,  anywhere,  with  any  person,  subject 
only  to  llmltationa  upon  my  time  arUlng 
out  of  the  preasntly  existing  personal  rea- 
sons, or  out  of  the  duties  Imposed  upon 
me  as  a  Member  of  the  National  Hovwt  ot 
Repreaentatlvee. 

Tonight,  because  of  the  very  limited  time 
available.  I  can  only  touch  upon  fundamen- 
tala  and  treat  those  only  briefly. 

The  proposed  permanent  legislation  de- 
clares it  to  be  a  matter  of  national  policy, 
operating  in  industries  which  affect  inter- 
state commerce,  that  the  right  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  work  In  any  Job  which  he  has  the 
ability  to  atutn  and  the  character  qualifica- 
tions to  keep  shall  not  be  denied  to  him 
because  of  the  color  of  his  skin,  his  creed, 
his  race,  or  the  nation  of  hla  origin. 

Thers  la  nothing  basically  new  In  this  pro- 
posal. BHiuning  with  the  Mayflower  com- 
par  vtending  down  through  the  Deola- 

rat.  Independence,  the  Constitution  of 

the  United  States,  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation, and  't'"  •''••'eenlh,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  i>  to  the  Conatltuilim. 

oiu"  Ooveriiiui  lu  iii>«  uven  founded  and  oper- 
alad  up*>n  the  theory  that  men  were  bom 
ffot  and  ti  are  entitled  to  live  in  a 

aooltty  in  ^*  ;t*y  enjoy  an  equal  oppor- 

tunity In  that  Bticieiy  with  all  other  members. 
Thia  la  the  demncra*''    "xxeipl*  in  which 
we  prufeaa  to  t>elleve,  is,  it  la  by  thia 

ynv V  that  we  miui  n  ur  accpm- 

pli-  If  we  ari>  to  \:  -d  the  ex- 

tent to  which  we  I  oy 

In  fact.  In  our  co\i< 

At  aettyaburg  l.inct>in  stated  tl' 
were  testing  whether  a  nation,  so  cojiw-.a, 
and  to  dedicated,  could  long  endure  Al- 
though this  iraue  of  rreedom  and  equality 
of  man  waa  preaent  in  the  atrunle  of  which 
he  spoke,  nevertheleaa,  Lincoln  waa  largely 
apeaking  of  the  capacity  of  our  Nation  to 
maintain  democracy  In  the  governmental  or 
political  realm.  Oradually.  since  Lincoln's 
day.  our  people  have  begun  to  reallie  that 
the  democratic  ethic  or  principle  upon  which 
this  Oovernment  is  founded  must  also  be 
made  to  operate  and  l>e  brought  to  Its  com- 
plete fulfillment  In  the  economic  field,  as 
well  as  in  the  political  field.  Consequently, 
we  have  learned  that  all  men.  being  free, 
not  only  possess  the  right  to  speak  and  the 
right  to  vote,  but  they  also  possess  the  right 
to  eat.  And — Just  as  the  right  to  speak  and 
to  vote  Includes  the  right  to  secure  and 
hold  political  office — so  also  the  right  to  eat 
Includes  the  right  of  all  men  to  attain  any 
position  In  our  economic  society  which  their 
Intellects,  their  ability,  and  their  skill  entitle 
them  to  fill  and  their  character  habits  en- 
title them  to  bold. 

If.  therefore,  the  ethic  and  principle  upon 
which  our  Government  Is  founded  requires 
that  these  things  be  made  available  to  all 
men  as  part  of  their  natural  rights.  It  follows 
that  it  is  the  cbllgattcn  ol  that  Government 
to  create  a  situation  in  our  economic  life 
where  each  citizen  can  enjoy  this  natural 
right,  as  a  factual  and  existing  social  and 
economic  right  and  not  as  a  theoretical  one. 
From  this  it  follows  that  any  discrimination 
operating  against  a  man's  right  to  employ- 
nient  which,  in  its  operation,  prevents  him 
from  obtaining  employment,  purely  l)ecause 
he  is  a  Negro  or  a  Jew  or  of  Mexican  or  of 
Latin-American  origin.  Is  an  antidemocratic 
and  un-American  discrimination  operating 
In  our  economy.  As  such  it  must  be  elim- 
inated by  any  government  such  as  ours  by 
operation  of  law,  where  it  is  clearly  demon- 
strated, by  the  existence  cf  such  discrimi- 
nation over  a  long  period  of  time,  that  those 
who  control  and  operate  our  economic  system 
are  Incapable  of  eliminating  the  discrimina- 
tion without  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the 
Government  for  that  purpose. 

These  of  us  who  support  the  legislation  for 
the  establishment  of  _  permanent  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Commission  therefore 
propose  nothing  r.tw;  we  merely  propose  that 
our  Oovernment  shall  assist  those  who  oper- 
ate our  economy  to  eliminate  an  antidemo- 


cratic and  un-American  condttlon  tn  our 
economic  life  which  la  inconmatcnt  with  the 
dem<Krallc  ethic  upon  which  Ihli  Oovern- 
ment WAS  founded,  nnd  to  advance  whui. 
It  nnds  li  lu  greataat  Juatlflcatlon  for  its 
maintenance. 

Since  this  leglslsttnn.  therefore,  la  baaed 
upon  the  most  fundamental  Americanlam 
possible — the  ethic  and  principle  upon  which 
this  Oovernment  was  founded;  and  since  it  is 
known  to  everyone,  who  understands  the 
d'  'le  ethic  and  principle,  that  It,  In 

I'm  Us   Its   source    In   Judaeo-Christian 

thinking,  it  is  not  surprlalng  that  we  find 
many  leadera.  both  aecular  and  clerical,  who 
have  publicly  aupported  the  ethic  and  prin- 
ciple upon  which  this  propoaed  Itflalatiun  is 
grounded. 

HprsklnR  before  the  War  W  .  n  inrd  on 
January   11,   194&.  Mr.  Xrlc  J  .  prcai- 

dent  of  the  National  Chamber  oi  Commerce, 
said  thia:  "The  withholdi>i>.'  ^r  i<i)»,  i.i.ii  huai- 
ness  opportunities  from  ••  not 

make  more  JoIm  and  bumin-K*.  nppm  i  vmiitea 
for  uthera,  Buch  m  policy  merely  tciuU  to 
drag  down  the  v«       <  level     Pet- 

pstual  poverty  l  ,    gUHranieva 

»i  M  for  all 

■  ne»  D  Carey,  executive  aeeretary  of 
the  National  CIO -who,  Ivir  the  beneflt  of 
thoae  who  do  not  know,  la  not  a  Oommunlat  - 
raya  thia;  "It  la  a  matter  of  practical  cum- 


I  are  aA! 
dlscrtn 
itaens  reaulu  in 


mon  aenae.    The  \i 
the    CIO    have    i 
ngalnalMUrminii 
(tmuter  to  she  iitt< 

Hev  Magr  John  A  Ryaa,  nationally 
1...  Au  Cuiiw.iu  leader,  anja  thia;  "DlacrUn- 
mation.  ^  pract;c,Ml  by  amplnyfre  or 

emttloyoea   l^  W  immoral     •     *     •    aa 

irtAweomn  rft  or  murder" 

Q  Bromlay  Oanum.  bishop  uf  the  Meth- 
odist Church  and  prealdent  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Chrlat.  saya  thia 
"The  religious  forces  and,  1  believe,  the  dem- 
ocratic forcee  of  the  United  Btates.  face  a 
fundamental  problem  here,  i\nd  that  Is  find- 
ing a  concrete  means  to  translate  our  ethical 
Ideas  into  the  realities  of  economic  Jtutlces 
and  racial  brotherhood." 

I  have  taken  these  quotation!  delltwralely 
from  leaders  of  American  life  who  ar2  not 
members  of  the  minority  groups  against 
whom  discriminations  which  presently  exist 
have  been  practiced.  I  have  done  so  In  order 
to  give  the  lie  to  the  canard  which  has  been 
given  much  too  much  prominence  In  recent 
days — that  this  legislation  is  being  s'up- 
ported  only  by  Communists.  Negroes,  and 
Jews.  Of  course,  such  a  statement  Is  a  He 
and  a  falsehood.  This  legislation  Is  ss 
American  as  Plymouth  Rock.  It  is  ss 
Christian  as  the  second  great  command- 
ment, "Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself." 

When  the  people  of  America  ftilly  under- 
stand that  the  passage  of  this  legislation  is 
demanded  of  them,  if  they  are  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
principles  Inherent  in  the  ethics  and  the 
Constitution  under  which  they  live — and 
they  will  understand  It — then.  Its  passage  Is 
as  inevitable  as  the  rising  of  the  tides  and 
the  sun.  for  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
ineffable  laws  of  the  universal  God  and  the 
powers  of  evil  cannot  and  wlQ  not  prevail 
against  it. 


Cd.r.trol  ol  .Atomic  Energy 


EXTENSION  OF  R!MA;   K.- 

HON   GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR!     H.N  :   ■.  :  :  .  P.-3 

Thursday.  November  1,  1945 

Mr.    Mcdonough.    Mr.    Fpr  k-: , 
there  is  nothing  before  this  Congrt     *, i.ai 


Alti:u 
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ff-rr  i'«  'v  inpr  ir\rh^«i  th^  question  of  what 
w  ►■    h'  u:i  ill  alx'Ut  thr  control  of  atomic 

i-r-  :■■:;■  ;  t  t:'^-■:•  n;i,M:v  r  r  iv  acetlme 
{)'.:['"•.-  i'.r.-naii>  or  iiiltrnuuonally. 
vV-  r  a'      A ■    1  .innp  for? 

ri>  1  ii:  p-.ice  and  prosperity  or  the 
doi^rii  >;f  (  .■.  .l;/aT »  n  hings  on  every 
f.ori'  jT  'A'  ah:'  I  ::>■.:.;  a  scientist  who 
■AirKf!  on  ;lv  ai'^r;:.'  o-'nv>  -ly  la^t 
I.::-':'  'ha'  1  hi,^;r  alior  th^  :;cxi  bomb 
ua  c:  )f);ad  that  Civilization  could  be 
'«:p<d  (.u:  Those  are  not  my  words, 
'p.tv  I't'fii-'  :■:  111  a  r»'r^*ni7''d  expert  on 
.tt'unic  »'ri<'it:v  S'  imc"  'A.i,  r.ol  wait  for 
lot;-.' (.;l:ni.'  .tcislat;i.n  This  i.s  no  ques- 
tio:;''  p.,1.  ;>nhi,;c.  A.  :.  We  cannot  af- 
•n:rt  •(>  ;><-fpi':,f  '*.:-  i;:'-stion  for  one 
rnonif-nt  until  we  have  settled  it  one  way 
or  the  other:   not  days,   not  hours,  but 


u:.r:t 


rnmiLtee  of  the 


Hou.sf  and  .-■t'n.Air  -hould  be  firpanized  at 
once.     Ni'i  I'JkO  x'par.itf  coninutu*  >. 

Wlui  is  t'oinij  to  as-sunT'  tlv  r"sponsi- 
bihty  for  f'jr!h>T  dfia%  '     I  d<>  nut  believe 


any  M-'ti-.i 


C-n. 


wants  to  an- 


swer that  nr.t' 

WViai  nuijf  d.)  u.-  \\.x\r  'r  kr.'W  tb.^n 
tiie  Ltd  iha',  HloniiL'  rnciKv  inu-'  Ik- 
(■on'rtjlled  both  nationaiiy  and  m- '  : - 
naMonaily,  and  lh.it  without  cc.ntr.il  ii  is 
left  to  th*'  (ievircs  ol  man  to  dt'stroy 
CIV  ;iiza' inn  or  make  'he  wnr!d  a  iiappi'T 
pl.iC"  to  !iv  ;n  Whirh,  do  ynu  yui  '.'.;.'^k 
vii;i  liapf.K'n"' 

Thi'  abomination  of  desolation  may  be 
c.'x-;   than  wp  re.iliZf. 


CoHon  Research 

tXTEN.^IOr;   OF   IvEMAi-KS 
o» 

•  HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

rir  Mts.sis.s;ri'i 

!N   THE  riENAIE   OF   THK    LM  TKiJ    >T.ATES 

Thursdm/.  Stirfnih,-'-  1  •  iroi^latr  r  day  of 
.Vf-";dfiy.  0'\' '>)»"•   '2'J'     19  4 J 

Mr  BILBO.  Mr,  PreMO- nl,  I  ask 
tinanimou.s  consent  to  !;a\"  pr.nud  in 
t;ie  Appendix  ot  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "More  Rr<;rarrh  or:  Cotton." 
from  t;i,.>  v^ouU-.t-rn  Agrict^I'urist  for 
.N'ovfmbe;-  I-;45  Th.,s  i.->  om  ul"  tlje  old- 
est faini  papci*^  in  'lie  N'aiioii.  being  over 
75  yearns  old  Ii  is  aoly  edited  by  Hon. 
B,  Kirk  Riinkm.  the  manauniij;  etntor. 

I  direct  <f>ecial  aireiition  to  tins  edi- 
torial becHu.se  it  deals  with  the  ureat  f^sjrht 
King  Cotton  is  now  carrym.Lt  on  to  sav" 
hiriuself  from  the  compeLiUon  of  a  thuu- 
.si.nd  .syuLhetics.  Of  course,  thi.s  iina" 
aKiiculturai  product  is  one  upon  uiiu:. 
many  millions  of  our  ptX)ple  depend  I 
.n\ite  the  special  attention  of  mv  col- 
leauufs  to  thus  editornl  because  m  ni.' 
mind  It  oiuhnes  what  has  to  be  done  m 
I  idt>!-  to  sa'»i'  [he  ccvon  farmers  of  the 
Nat.on. 

T:;t  1.'  bcm.;  no  objection,  th.o  editorial 
\^  is  ordered  to  be  prinred  m  tiic  Record, 
a  -  :'o,l(nv  s 

KORE     RESFAIi  H     t-,.N     i  1 1  IT     SJ 

T;.*»    Sc^M'irs    rren-.t:  r.dc-M?    <;-:,i.;..    in   cotton 


r\.,:: 


. M'if^^rative  that   res- 


grams 


,  ^  ......    .  . .  , 

n*  crpHiiv  expundeti  ni  the  iie.x;  ■,  tar.  We 
kerp  .heuri:;>:  tii..*.  ;■  •:..;;  ;,-  (!,H)ir.e<l.  It  Is — 
in.itss  f!<r  n-  r»»  wtk  ,,■;  ri-np  toward  de- 
veKp.ng    ;.•,■. V    v.-fs    i  ,r    !l!.s   a-iu'wHTii   crop. 


G.-owing  iittentlon  ts  given  to  synthetic 
textUe  fibers  like  rayon,  nylon,  and  vinyon. 
Others  are  made  from  natural  protein  ma- 
terials such  as  skimmed  milk,  soybeans,  pea- 
nuts, corn,  and  fish.  We  even  have  glass 
fibers  competing  with  cotton,  silk,  and  wool, 
tjclentiflc  reflearch  made  them  possible.  Sim- 
ilarly, scientific  research  can  do  much  for 
cotton — provided  It  is  done  on  a  comparable 
scale. 

Cotton  will  continue  to  meet  Increasing 
competition  from  synthetic  fibers.  Cheaper 
cotton-growing  countries  like  India  and 
Brazil  also  poee  a  problem.  The  war  stlmu- 
iaietl  the  production  of  rayon,  especially  in 
the  Axi.s-controlled  areas.  In  this  countrv*. 
total  rayon  production  and  consumption  in- 
creased mightily  during  the  past  few  years. 
Rayon  is  being  steadily  Improved  in  quality 
lollowing    new    processing    developments. 

Congress  pledged  itself  to  support  the  price 
of  cotton  at  92'.,  percent  of  parity  for  3  years 
after  the  war  was  over.  That  was  Intended 
to  help  farmers.  It  does— for  the  time  be- 
ing. But  from  a  long-range  standpoint  it 
may  result  in  lasting  injury.  Why?  Be- 
cause nobody  pledged  a  similar  floor  for 
rayon  or  nylon.  As  a  result,  rayon's  cost 
has  steadily  dropped  until  it  Is  now  In  line 
with  that  of  corresponding  grades  of  cotton. 
It  will  drop  even  lower  in  the  next  few 
years.  Faced  with  a  choice  between  low- 
pnced,  g(X)d  quality  rayon  and  high-priced 
cotton,  manufacturers  of  clothing  and  tires 
naturally  will  choose  in  favor  of  the  synthetic 
liber. 

We  are  aware  of  research  undertaken  in  re- 
cent years,  and  especially  during  the  war.  to 
further  the  use  of  cotton.  We  refer  partic- 
ularly to  the  fine  work  of  the  Institute  of 
Technical  Research  at  Charlottesville,  Va,, 
the  Textile  Research  Institute  at  Princetoni 
N,  J.,  and  the  Southern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  the  re- 
search of  some  of  our  large  cotton  mills  like 
Bibb.  Callaway.  Cannon.  Westpoint,  and  Riv- 
erside, and  Dan  River. 

But  the  solution  of  these  cotton  problems 
Is  so  vital  to  thousands  of  southern  farm 
families,  largely  dependent  upon  this  cash 
crop,  that  we  must  greaUy  exoand  all  ex- 
isting research  activities.  More  than  any- 
thing else  we  must  attract  to  this  Job  the 
best  scientific  brains  of  our  country.  This 
will  cost  money— and  plenty  of  it.  'it  pre- 
sents a  challenge  to  cotton  growers,  shippers 
and  manufactiuers  alike.  If  cotton  is  to 
retain  its  leadership  in  apparel  and  industrial 
uses,  we  must  equal  the  time  and  money 
that  have  gone  into  research  on  syntheUcs. 


The  .Atomic  A  ?," 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

y 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHiNGS 

or    ARK.^.NS,-v,, 

IN-  "TH'    HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tnurda,    S'ovcmber  1,  1945 

Ml    GATHINGS      Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 

doubi.s  that  tins  is  tbe  atomic  age  In 
u  inch  we  are  living.  It  came  with  force 
and  rapidity.  It  challenges  the  aspira- 
'i-^ns  the  hopes,  and  the  imagination  of 
ai!  of  u.s 

America  was  fortunate  In  having  the 
industrial  mnuh'.  skilled  labor.  capiUl. 
«tnd  brairds  •.>  pn  uuce  the  atomic  bomb 
^^  null  brouih.t  quick  victory  to  our  cause. 
0:u^  of  tl.osc  who  was,  to  a  preat  degree! 
Instrumental  in  the  success  of  this  deadly 
modern  weapon  of  war  was  Maj.  Gen. 
L.  R.  Groves  ofiBcer  in  charge  of  the 
u:„nuc-bomb   project.    General   Groves 


and  his  aides  worked  tirelessly  on  this 
project  and  are  deserving  of  the  plaudits 
and  praise  of  a  grateful  people. 

Oo  October  26,  1945.  Lafayette  College. 
Eastcn,  Pa.,  bestowed  upon  General 
GroTes  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
science.  On  that  occasion  General 
GroTes  delivered  a  speech  on  the  subject 
of  tUe  atomic  age,  the  full  text  of  which 
follows : 

Today  is  October  26.  Today  )iundreds  of 
thotsands  of  Americans  were  scheduled  to 
be  oa  the  water  on  their  way  to  the  beaches  of 
Japan.  The  sons  of  many  of  you  would  have 
been  there.  Awaiting  them  were  well-pre- 
pare^  fortifications  manned  by  th.e  most 
fanatical  enemy  we  have  ever  faced — an 
enenty  with  guns  and  ammunition  and  the 
will  to  resist — an  enemy  who  would  have  had 
to  be  destroyed  cave  by  cave.  This  would 
have  been  the  last  voyage  for  thousands  of 
our  Jellow  countrymen.  Many  of  them  are  on 
the  water  today  but  they  are  homeward 
bound.  World  War  II  is  over.  We  did  not 
haver  to  storm  the  Japanese  homeland  and 
pay  the  price  in  American  blood  and  tears  to 
overcome  the  expected  last-ditch  resistance. 
Two  bombs,  produced  through  the  efforts  of 
a  vefltable  army  with  a  maximum  strength 
of  some  120.000  men  and  women  and  indi- 
rectly by  tens  of  thousands  more,  ended  the 
war.     The  course  of  history  was  changed. 

Tije  story  of  the  atomic  bomb  is  that  of  the 
greatest  joint  effort  and  achievement  of 
organized  science,  engineering,  and"  Industry 
in  h(i8tory.  Our  scientists  had  the  ability 
to  ptece  together  and  to  develop  the  theories, 
the  tiscoveries.  and  the  knowledge  of  many 
men  in  many  different  fields  of  science  into 
worlOBble  practical  processes.  Our  engineers 
had  the  ability  to  design  and  our  industry 
the  rapacity  to  build  and  operate  the  un- 
prectdentedly  and  incredibly  complex  plants 
and    processes   required. 

Our  achievement  is  a  tribute  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  It  could  not  have  been  done 
elsewhere  in  any  comparable  time.  It  re- 
quired the  Intelligence,  willingness  to  work, 
and  [ingenuity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Stat#s — the  same  factors  which  give  us  our 
unparalleled  high  scale  of  living. 

Wl»en  the  theories  and  preliminary  ex- 
periments of  the  scientists  revealed  the  pos- 
sibility that  an  atomic  bomb  might  be  fea- 
sible, we  were  faced  with  an  all-important  de- 
cisiofi.  Was  It  wise — was  it  even  sensible  to 
proceed  on  a  vigorous  determined  effort 
almafi  at  succeasftil  use  In  this  war— what 
chante  did  we  have  of  success?  There  were 
almopt  as  many  shades  of  opinion  as  there 
were  advisers.  The  chances  could  not  be 
cai  cm  a  ted— they  cotild  only  be  guessed  at 
and  tio  one  man  or  group  of  men  was  quali- 
fied even  to  do  this.  Could  we  develop  a 
process  to  prepare  or  separate  the  basic  ma- 
teriaj?  If  so.  would  it  be  so  complicated 
that  Jiot  even  a  Hercules  could  build  it  and 
if  boilt  not  even  the  residents  of  Moimt 
Olympus  could  operate  it.  Would  the  ma- 
terial even  explode  and  if  so  with  sufflc'ent 
force  to  be  effective?  If  we  did  manage  to 
sepa^te  the  material,  and  if  it  would  ex- 
plod*  could  we  design  and  build  a  bomb 
that  would  work? 

We  were  sure  that  It  would  entail  a  major 
effort  over  a  long  period  and  that  it  would 
cost  a  tremendous  amotmt  of  money  and. 
furtlier,  that  if  it  were  to  be  done  in  time  we 
woul#  have  to  have  absolute  top  priority  In 
men,  materials,  and  equipment.  I  was  con- 
vincod  that  whoever  first  obtained  such  a 
weap«)n  would  gain  a  quick  and  complete 
victory.  This  conviction  was  shared  by  the 
Military  Policy  Committee — Dr.  Bush,  Dr. 
Conant,  General  Styer,  and  Admiral  PurneU. 
This  iconvlction  overbalanced  the  possibili- 
ties «f  failure  and  brought  the  approval  of 
the  IjlKhest  authorities  in  the  land.  We  all 
knew  that  the  chances  of  falltire  were  far 
from,  uujigmficaut. 
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Once  the  decision-  was  made,  the  first  move 
was  to  turn  to  Industry.  Our  industrial 
leaders  met  the  challenge — they  did  not 
heaiUte.  The  task  was  immediate  transi- 
tion from  the  pretest -tube  stage  to  practical 
production,  with  time  the  vital  factor. 
American  Industry  shouldered  the  vast  pro- 
duction problems.  These  Included  the  de- 
signing, building,  and  installing  of  compli- 
cated machinery,  completely  revolutionary  in 
design,  the  construction  of  vast  plants  to  the 
most  exacting  specifications  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  most  complex  processes.  As  It 
turned  out,  It  was  a  W.000.000.000  job  and  re- 
quired hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees, 
industry  had  to  carry  this  burden  on  top  of 
Its  already  tremendous  armament  program 
which,  as  you  all  know,  was  not  limited  sim- 
ply to  meeting  the  needs  ot  our  own  mili- 
tary forces.  Without  American  industrial 
capacity  and  performance,  this  war  would 
not  have  been  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion so  soon,  and  In  fact  history  might 
well  have  recorded  the  defeat  of  democracy 
and  the  triumph  of  Hitler  and  his  ideologies. 

The  release  of  atomic  energy  ushers  In  a 
new  era  in  the  understanding  of  natures 
forcw.  The  use  by  man  of  this  force  in 
the  atomic  bomb  has  been  characterized  as 
the  dawn  of  the  atomic  age — what  that  age 
has  in  store  for  tis.  no  one  knows. 

The  dawn  of  this  new  epoch  has  caused  all 
thinking  Americans  to  ponder  the  effect  of 
this  great  development  on  the  lives  of  cur 
own  people  and  on  other  nations.  The  effect 
on  the  policies  of  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  will  not  be  answered  today  or 
tomorrow.  As  President  Conant.  of  Harvard 
University,  has  said.  "Nothing  like  this  has 
happened  In  the  course  of  cclence  or  inven- 
tion unless  It  be  the  invention  of  fire  itself 
in  prehistoric  times." 

The  lefsons  of  history  mtist  not  be  ignored. 
For  that  reason.  I  should  like  to  review 
briefly  the  Impact  of  scientific  and  technical 
develcpments  on  prevlotis  ages  and  the  effects 
on  the  welfare  of  all  peoples. 

Tlie  crigln  of  political  relations  between 
peoples  of  the  western  world  started  with  the 
palisaded  village  which  grew  into  a  walled 
city  and  led  to  the  estab  ishment  of  the 
agriculttiral  city-state.  Since  scientific 
methcds  and  techniques  were  literally  un- 
known, endurance  rather  than  skill  deter- 
mined superiority.  Had  the  intelligence  of 
the  cltizcn-soldie-  of  that  cge  been  £upp'.e- 
mented  by  a  rational  development  of  weap»cns, 
organization,  and  techniques,  an  energetic 
and  courageous  people,  like  the  Spartans, 
might  have  changed  the  course  of  history 
Instead,  cemibarbarian  people  led  by  Philip 
II  of  Macedonia  and  his  son,  Alexander  the 
Great,  established  control  over  the  then 
known  European  world.  They  adopted  the 
principle  of  quality  rather  than  quantity  and 
established  for  the  first  time  methods  and 
procedures  which  were  the  foundation  of 
modern  civilization. 

In  the  century  following  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander in  323  B.  C.  progress  in  mechanics  was 
unrivaled  for  many  centuries.  The  Romans, 
who  further  developed  the  techniques  cf 
the  Greeks,  became  the  leaders  cf  the  then 
known  European  world.  Their  power  reached 
tta  ascendency  under  Julius  Caesar,  who  Im- 
proved the  military  art  and  fostered  engineer- 
ing development.  The  Roman  legions  owed 
much  of  their  success  to  their  entrenched 
camps  and  excellent  roads. 

The  barbarian  invasions  of  the  Roman 
world  Influenced  the  course  of  history  pro- 
foundly and  established  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  rigid  .<itandards  of  society  made  jxjsslble 
by  feudalism  retarded  the  development  of 
new  scientific  discoveries.  However,  the  mih- 
tary  art  developed,  and  a  new  weapon,  the 
English  long  bow.  prepared  the  way  for  a 
new  social  order  as  It  psychologically,  as 
weU  as  tactically,  heralded  the  fall  of  feudal- 
ism ai.d  the  rise  of  the  common  or  under- 
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privileged  human  being  by  placing  In  the 
hands  of  the  common  soldier  for  the  first 
time  a  truly  powerful  weapon  The  power 
cf  the  then  privileged  classes  was  dlminUhed 
still  more  by  the  first  use  on  a  western  world 
battlefield  of  gunpowder  in  A  D  1327.  Again 
the  value  of  human  strength  and  skUl  and 
personal  courage  was  lessened. 

The  sixteenth  century  brotight  standing 
armies,  the  development  of  competitive  arma- 
ments, and  the  introduction  of  the  balance  of 
power  as  a  policy.  Gunpowder  was  a  decisive 
factor  in  the  de  elopment  of  Englr.nd  as  a 
naval  power,  even  as  her  rise  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  world  economic  dominion 
was  due  to  coal. 

In  1698.  the  first  steam  engine  was  Intro- 
duced in  England  and  with  its  funher  de- 
velopment by  Watt,  thfc  world  entered  the 
age  of  steam.  The  industrial  revolution 
which  now  set  in.  synchronized  with  the 
preaching  of  a  new  way  erf  life,  equality,  and 
liberty,  by  a  host  of  philosophers  such  as 
Montesquieu.  Voltaire,  and  Rosseau.  Our 
own  American  Revolutionary  War  for  Inde- 
pendence and  later  the  French  Revolution 
followed. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  turned  Prance  Into 
a  military  nation  and  aimed  at  the  dom- 
ination of  Europe  at*the  same  time  The  fteam 
engine  was  beginning  to  turn  the  western 
world  into  a  group  of  powerful  Industrial 
nations.  Factories  became  even  more  im- 
ixirtant  to  armies.  In  1813.  Robert  Fulton 
built  the  first  steamer  to  croes  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  6  years  later  the  first  true  rail- 
way was  constructed  by  George  Stephenson, 
On  the  9th  of  March.  1862.  the  battle  between 
the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor  ended  the 
wooden  navies  and  forced  more  modern  ideas 
on  even  the  most  conservative. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Internal- 
combustion  engine  began  to  take  practical 
form.  Its  development  caused  a  rapid  in- 
crcEse  in  the  production  of  pjtroleum.  As 
a  commercial  proposition,  the  gas  engine  was 
first  introduced  by  Dr  Otto  in  1876.  Nine 
years  later  It  wns  Improved  upon  by  Gottlieb 
Daimler,  who  fitted  a  small  petroleum  in- 
ternal-combustion motor  to  a  bicycle  and 
produced  the  first  petrol -propelled  vehicle 
It  was  then  adapted  to  fotir-wheel  carriages 
and  In  1895  the  first  automobile  race  was 
held  from  Paris  to  Bordeaux  and  back,  the 
winner  covering  the  744  miles  at  an  average 
speed  of  15  miles  per  hour. 

Then,  on  the  17th  of  December  1903.  p.t 
Kitty  Hawk.  N,  C  .  Or\111e  Wright  remained 
In  the  air  for  12  minutes  in  a  power -driven 
airplane.  Six  years  later  a  monoplane 
spanned  the  English  Charmel  between  Calais 
and  Dover  In  31  minutes. 

Within  a  half  century,  the  Internal-com- 
bustion engine  changed  the  free  of  the 
world,  bringing  us  to  year  1945  The  changes 
brought  about  by  oil,  as  well  as  changes  re. 
suiting  from  scores  of  lets  spectacular  Inven- 
tions, when  coupled  with  the  studies  mEde 
In  the  metallurgical,  chemical,  biological,  and 
other  sciences,  set  In  motion  forces  quite 
different  from  these  released  by  coal  and 
steam.  The  relatlonshtps  between  nations 
were  revolutionized.  The  possibilities  of  th.s 
vast  Industrial  instrument  were  unfolded  in 
World  War  I  and  reached  a  tremendous  level 
of  development  by  the  end  of  World  War  II 
Our  conceptions  of  the  potentialities  and 
the  interrelationships  of  air.  sea,  and  land 
power  have  undergone  a  great  change,  A 
vast  stall  of  engineers,  technicians,  mechan- 
ics, and  craftsmen  has  become  necessary  to 
the  conduct  of  war.  The  conflict  among  na- 
tions in  the  war  we  have  just  terminaled 
demanded  the  participation  of  every  citizen 
and  absorbed  nearly  ail  the  resources  of  the 
state. 

We  were  still  in  the  oil  age  when  the  first 
atomic  bomb  made  history  Just  over  2  months 
ago.  Before  Wi'  have  had  sufficient  peripsc- 
tive  to  judge  the  effects  of  the  oil  age  upon 


our  cinluatlon.  we  are  face  to  face  with  the 
dawn  of  a  new  age  This  age  was  pro^^lpl- 
tously  opened  with  the  successful  large-scale 
release  of  ene-iry  by  atomic  fission  in  an  Iso- 
lated section  of  New  Mexico  on  July  18.  1945. 
And  20  days  later  the  strike  on  Hiroshima 
alerted  a  surprised  world  to  Its  new  historic 
era 

Behind  this  military  use  stretched  the  war  » 
strangest  army  Linked  together  for  a  com- 
mon purpose  were  representatives  of  all 
branches  of  the  military  services,  ranging 
from  the  men  who  stood  untirmg  guard  over 
our  plants  to  the  handful  who  dropped  the 
two  bombs  on  Japan  It  was  a  high-speed 
army  working  without  Identity.  It  included 
on  its  roster  engineers  to  design  and  con- 
struct vast  plants,  physicists,  chemists,  and 
other  scientists  and  technicians,  industrial- 
ists, and  specialized  Army  and  Navy  person- 
nel, all  with  the  difficult,  but  vitally  im- 
portant mtssfon  of  shortening  the  war  by  de- 
veloping the  atomic  bomb,  TTie  front  along 
which  this  army  tolled  and  fought  us  battle 
ngalnst  time  and  under  the  cioeest  sen;-  •\ 
crtended  completely  across  the  Nation  TJ^e 
majority  of  Its  members  contributed  their 
sjjeciflc  skills  without  knowledge  or  foresight 
of  the  hljh  urgency  or  aim  of  their  accumu- 
lative efforts. 

Our  Nation's  leaders  watched  with  ever- 
Increasing  interest  as  the  goal  gradually  was 
approached.  Almost  3  years  had  gone  by.  al- 
most $2,000,000  000  had  t>een  apent.  we  had 
built  and  were  operating  our  separation 
plants;  but  we  still  did  not  know  that  the 
material  would  explode  or  that  our  bomb 
would  work.  On  July  18.  1946.  we  found  out 
that  we  were  right — the  bomb  did  explcde, 

A  long  slim  tentacle  of  our  organiEation 
had  been  extended  to  the  Marianas;  within 
2  weeks  we  were  ready  for  the  final  goal  cf 
the  entire  project.  Here  in  the  Pacjfic.  young 
f dentists  and  the  military  were  indistin- 
guishable as  they  toiled  side  by  side  Prom 
here  was  launched  the  revolutionary  weapon, 
end  product  of  our  venture  Precision,  on  a 
high  plane,  keynoted  final  assembly  ot  the 
custom-made.  Intricate  bomb— the  missUe 
which  opened  the  military  age  cf  atomic  en- 
ergy. Only  weather,  and  that  only  for  5  days, 
delayed  ringing  up  the  curtain  on  this  deci- 
sive step  Into  the  future  Teamwork  and  the 
will  to  win  carried  us  succeEsfully  into  com- 
bat. The  war  ended— leas  than  a  month  after 
wc  first  proved  that  we  were  not  on  a  wild- 
goose  chase. 

Steam  had  revolutionized  society  In  100 
years,  and  oil  in  its  turn  In  50  years.  I  re- 
peat, we  do  not  know  what  the  effect  of 
atomic  energy  will  be  or  when  it  will  come 
Into  full  bloom. 

We  hold  In  trtfst  a  power  capable  of  de- 
stroying the  structure  of  our  civilization. 
The  atomic  bombs  dropi>ed  on  Japan  have 
proven  the  destructive  uses  to  which  this 
power  can  be  applied.  I  believe  that  It  can 
and  I  hope  It  will — It  must— be  developed 
as  a  mighty  force  for  human  welfare  During 
the  past  2.000  years,  many  different  methcds 
for  preserving  peace  have  been  attempied. 
There  was  the  Pax  Romans  based  on  the 
overwhelming  military  strengtli  of  Rome.  A 
common  culture  was  established  througiiout 
the  Latin  world  with  common  language,  citl- 
zensaip.  laws,  and  customs.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century,  there  was  the  balance  of 
land  power,  plus  English  naval  supreiuacy. 
which  prevented  wars  from  asaumlng  world- 
v.ide  dimensions.  Today  we  aie  hoping  that 
the  United  Nations  will  be  the  ojiening  wedge 
toward  complete  world  peace. 

Only  a  few  months  ago.  the  military  might 
of  a  nation  was  estimated  In  terms  of  the 
number  of  men.  ships,  and  planes  that  It 
could  put  Into  action.  These  numbers  were 
determined  by  the  resources  and  Industrial 
power  that  the  nation  could  muster.  But 
the  atc>inic  bomb  wiped  out  such  &;mpie 
mathematical  solutions  Just  as  U  w.p  d  out 
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li.:  >^h;ma  aiiU  N'<tgrt/.»»«..  W.-  ari  r.ow  con- 
!r  Mis.;  with  the  pt»sibilr\  tl.ai  f.t'n  a.  small 
tri;r(l-r  I-.'  px.wer  cuuld  rptl.ire  .i  ;:■.:-.:. "v  in- 
dustr'.i.  ;..i-,un  to  helpie.s^:.'  ,.-  m  ;.  .;  rpla- 
l:ve:y  .sjuall  number  -..f  aiuiriic  t^  :;.-;-  N-- 
rtfssity  rfqnlrfs  :..,.•  any  systei;.  f  ;.  >- 
herv;i,ij  i-faff  hf  •  s  .;;d  uiie  that  will  insure 
Jiiv:;rf  ■.  .,.;  't-,,-  n,-  p;^--  of  all  nations.  We 
i. :►■  ;  ■  '.he  mome:.'  f  :.:u.sied  with  the  future 
'.'.fUare  if  m;ink;:,(!  May  historians  of  the 
future  »T:-f  •;,:l-  ■;..•  !;.ited  States  of  Amer- 
ica fulflllea  that  trust. 
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KX  TENS  ION  OF  REMAi;K.=; 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MLssmm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE?ENT.\TIVES 

Tfiur^da'j.  November  i,  i:-i43 

M-   CCX:HRAN     Mr   Speak.r.  the  ac- 

t.un  of  ihf  House  la.st  Monday  m  rejrct- 
ir:-;  t h.e  cnnfrrcnc*^  rrport  on  tiu'  bill  to 
ifpoal  Ihf  land-Rrant  railroad  raie.s  wa> 
a  >lep  in  the  rmht  direction.  If  we  can 
kt>'>p  that  bill  from  becoming'  law  it  will 
nvan  a  .savinc;  of  hundrpd.s  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  Government  no*  only 
for  the  present  but  also  for  the  future. 

As  I  -Stated  in  my  speech  Monday,  the 
roncession.s  granted  by  the  railroad.s  t<> 
th.e  Government  in  rale.s  wa.s  the  result 
of  an  agreement  made  at  the  time  that 
the  Government  Rave  130,000.000  arip^ 
of  land  for  the  purpose  of  stimulatini; 
the  construction  of  railroads  in  variou- 
part.s  of  the  country.  This  was  an  out- 
:iKhl  Krant  of  a  tremendous  acreatie  of 
the  public  domain  In  return  for  tiia*- 
Krant  the  railroads  atrre^d  to  carry  our 
troops  and  property  free  of  tran.-porta- 
tion  co.sts 

Some  60  years  aco  the  railroads  took 
the  po^sition  that  the  agreement  niedri' 
that  the  roads  would  be  avaikibi--  to 
the  Government  to  tran.sport  it>  treou, 
and  property  and  the  couit.s  sustained 
their  position 

Pillowing  that  the  Government  not  d*'- 
.sirlng  to  Ro  int(3  tli»-  railroad  bu.suie.-^ 
made  an  agreement  with  the  land-grant 
roads  to  carry  troops  and  Government 
property  at  50  pfrcent  of  tlie  conime:- 
ciai  rate  It  is  that  agreement  iha!  th.f 
railroads  desired  to  set  aside  by  t 
.sa«e  of  this  legislation 

There  i.s  al.so  another  featuri"  ih  ron- 
nection  with  this  matter  that  should  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  Members  ol  Ooii- 
Kre.ss  and  that  is  iliat  when  non-land- 
grant  railroads  desired  Governrnt-i^ 
busines.s  they  seour»>d  permission  frorr. 
tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  t() 
make  an  agreement  with  the  railroads 
to  carry  thkC  irtxjps  and  property  at  60 
jjercent  of  thic  commercial  rates.  As  a 
result  of  that  agreement  our  troops  and 
propt^rty  have  been  earned  by  th^  nor-.- 
land-grant  roads  under  wh.at  i.s  called  the 
equalizaMon  rate 

T'herefore  should  the  Coni-r.-s  leptal 
the  land-grant-railroad  i.itr  cuui>,.  :n 
the  act  to  regulate  conur.t n,.  the  noit- 
land-grant  roads  will  utMiifdiately  can- 
cel their  agreement  with  tlir  CJovfrnineir 
to  carry  ll.s  trcKn->  and  pnj-Kity  al  oG 
IHTCv-nt  o[  the  i  rnij;.' :    .a!  rate."  " 
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In  order  that  the  Members  might  be 
fully  informed  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter I  have  sf>cured  a  statement  from  the 
Comptroller  General,  and.  under  the  per- 
mission granted  me,  I  include  as  part  of 
my  rrntirk^  the  Comptroller  General's 
lettci.^.     Tiiey   follow; 

Comptroller  General  op  thk 

UNmcD  States, 
Wa.fhington.  November  1,  1945. 
Hon.  John  J  Cochran, 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  0/  Representatives. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Cochran:  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  personal  inquiry  as  to  the  amounts 
paid  by  the  Government  to  land-grant  and 
land-erant -equalization  railroads  during  the 
ti--(  ai  vf  \r  i^4.T  and  as  to  the  cost  to  the 
Govcrnnieni  ol  rail  transportation  services  If 
It  had  not  been  for  land-grant  and  land- 
grant-equallzatlon  deductions 

In  my  letter  of  May  15.  1944,  to  you,  a  copy 
<  :  •*;.!' r  i^  »•:  closed.  It  was  estimated  that 
fi*ji  ir  *J  lkx)  ilKiOOOO  would  be  paid  to  rail  car- 
r '.'-'-•-  :)•■;  the  Government  during  the  fiscal 
ye.ii  1944.  and  that  on  the  ba.sis  of  past  expe- 
rience approximately  $200,000,000  would  con- 
s':'irf>  ^he  "contribuyon"  to  the  United 
!STa*ts  bv  rfa.son  of  land-grant  and  equaliza- 
•::;  dt'i;-;  ::  During  that  year  land- 
c  •.:,*  (tf'uiic'.ic;-.^.  which  have  been  estimated 
;•  r-  ::.  10  to  17  percent  of  the  commercial 
r:  :.;<  applicable  to  military  and  naval 
• :  :*'  .!!  the  absence  of  such  deductions,  were 
rp. '.lively  low  in  proportion  because  the  pre- 
r:  minant  movement  of  traffic  was  eastward. 
rr.)  !;  r  It  between  points  Involving  little  or 
:.  U;.d -grant  mileage.  On  the  other  hand, 
during  the  fiscal  year  1945  more  traffic  was 
moving  westward  to  the  Pacific  ports,  en  route 
to  the  Southwest  Pacific  area,  through  terri- 
torv  Involving  a  substantial  amount  of  land- 
k;rant  mileage,  and  the  proportion  of  land- 
grant  deductions  to  the  total  transportation 
bill  was  relatively  higher.  In  addition,  the 
total  bill,  as  shown  by  the  estimate  below. 
was  also  higher  than  the  amount  stated  in 
my  letter  of  May  15,  1944,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1944.  These  factors  substantially  Increased 
the  amount  of  land-grant  and  equalization 
dfiluctions  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1945, 

I'  1?  now  estimated  that  approximately 
$J  ;Hii  1100,000  was  paid  to  the  railroads  dl- 
►  :,.  by  the  Government  during  the  fiscal 
v (•.'.;  l;<45  for  movement  of  freight  and  pa«- 
str.^cis  on  Government  bUls  of  lading  and 
ti;i:i.sportatton  requests.  Of  that  amount. 
.;  i-  x:  ...  ily  12.375.000,000  represents  dl«- 
i  ;:  sc::.,  .•  -  lor  military  and  naval  tranapor* 
tation.  It  has  been  estimated  that  about 
'3:i  percent  or  »1, 500,000.000  of  the  amount 
(;,.s!  ii!s(>ct  for  military  and  naval  transporta- 
tiun  involved  land-grant  and  equalisation 
deductions.  For  the  reasons  stated  above.  It 
;s  considered  that  land-grant  and  equaliza- 
tion deductions,  where  applicable,  averaged 
t,pp:  .x;::  .i'r  y  17  percent  of  the  commercial 
tiirtiii's  'libject  to  deductions,  or  20  percent 
cf  the  i.r  ■  amount  paid  after  makiixg  deduc- 
1.  i;s  A  rdlngly.  It  appears  that  aSOO,- 
I  ci'  0((  :-  :,  tair  estimate  of  the  amounts  de- 
oi<UM  lur  land-grant  during  the  fiscal  year 

It  h.is  been  further  estimated  that  40  per- 
cent ;,:  'iK  above  amount  of  tSOO. 000.000.  or 
tl2C  000  OCX),  was  deducted  from  paymenu  to 
;  i!.(!-t;r<i!.;  rarrlers  and  60  percent,  or  $180- 
tK>t  ooii  w  a.s  deducted  from  pajroents  to  land- 
grin'-oqvi, .;;/!:. c  carriers.  Application  of  the 
-amp  pe:i-f!,tak:es  to  the  total  raU-transpor- 
T,Hn  !,  h.,:  nf  »_>  5<X).000  000  for  the  fiscal  year 
194-1  w  ild  result  In  amounts  of  $1,000,000,000 
.". r:ci  »l  .SOOOOO.OOO  as  the  payments  to  land- 
t:;ii.'  and  to  land-grant-equallzlng  carriers 
rispertlvp'v  .fdditlon  of  the  deductions  of 
f.iOO  uoo  I'dO  •<!  the  total  rail  bill  of  $3,500.- 
coo  (.00  if>u  's  in  an  approximate  amount  of 
»j  8o<)  iKX)  i  0(1  a-  the  constructive  cost  of  •all 
la;.,      Miiou  to  the  Oovfrnmeni  during  th$ 


flsc^   year  1945  had  it  not  been  for  land- 
grant  and  equalization  deductions. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  yjDur  inquiry. 

Respectfully, 

LINWAT  WASaEN. 

Cdmptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


Comptroller  Gekeral 
or  THE  UNrrED  States, 
Washington  D.  C.  May  15.  1944. 
Honl  John  J.  Cochran, 

r ember  of  Congress, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C. 

MY  De\r  Ma.  Cochsan:  In  compliance  with 
your  telephone  request  of  today  there  Is  fur- 
nlfhied  herewith  such  information  as  is  avail- 
able with  reference  to  land -grant  contribu- 
tions by  carriers  to  the  United  States,  being 
deductions  for  land-grant  from  freight 
chaiiges  on  certain  shipments  of  Govern - 
menit  property. 

Oi  course,  as  you  know,  original  land- 
grant  statutes  provided  the  Government  with 
the  Tree  use  of  trackage  developed  over  land 
which  had  been  granted  to  carriers;  that  by 
Judicial  interpretation  it  was  established 
that  such  right  was  predicated  on  the  use  of 
Government-owned  equipment;  and  that 
since  the  Government  did  not  own  or  use 
its  equipment  there  was  required  a  fair 
fixation  or  reduction  of  service  charges  and 
that  subsequent  legislation  recognized  a  basis 
of  5$  percent.  In  addition,  you  are  familiar 
witli  the  fact  that  many  carriers  whose  rev- 
enues were  not  subject  to  land-grant  de- 
ducttons  and  who.  accordingly,  were  not  pre- 
ferred for  Government  shipments  Inasmuch 
as  tbe  use  of  their  trackage  involved  larger 
service  costs  to  the  United  States,  tendered 
to  the  United  States  and  entered  into  equal- 
ization agreements  which  provided  that 
thelf  revenues  from  Government  business 
would  be  limited  to  sums  not  in  excess  of  the 
charges  otherwise  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment had  the  business  been  i^stricted  to 
landrgrant  carriers. 

In  the  early  years,  in  fact  until  Just  prior 
to  World  War  I.  the  tunounts  realized  by  the 
Government  in  reduction  of  the  commercial 
charges  to  land-grant  charges  or  sums  equal 
to  land-grant  charges  were  so  small  as  to 
be  h$rdly  worthy  of  consideration  when  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  the  granted  lands, 
even  though  the  national  benefit  as  a  result 
of  development  of  unsettled  areas  is  consid- 
ered. Of  course  during  the  period  of  World 
War  2  and  with  the  subsequent  expansion  of 
Government  business  the  amounts  con- 
tributed to  the  Government  by  reason  of 
landfgrant  computations  increased  and  may 
be  roughly  computed  on  a  percentage  of  from 
10  pircent  to  17  percent  of  the  amounts  di- 
rectly expended  by  the  United  States  for 
transportation.  For  instance,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1941  It  Is  estimated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment expended  a  total  of  $70,000,000  for 
traniportatlon  of  materiel  and  personnel  by 
all  means  of  transpKirtatlon  facilities.  1.  e.. 
rail,  water,  highway,  air.  and  express.  No 
records  have  ever  been  maintained  of  the 
exact  figures  representing  the  deductions  al- 
lowed the  Government  by  land-grant  or 
equalizing  carriers  although  it  is  believed 
to  be  fair  to  consider  that  of  such  amount 
$60,000,000  was  expended  solely  for  freight 
and  ijassenger  movements  of  materiel  and 
personnel  by  rail  and  that  only  about  from 
$5,000,000  to  $8,500,000  accrued  to  the  United 
States  as  land-grant  and  equalization  de- 
ductions. 

Ehirlng  the  defense  period  Just  prior  to  the 
war  and  during  the  present  war  period  the 
United  States  has  greatly  increased  its  obll- 
gatlotos  to  carriers,  so  much  so  that  for  the 
flacal  year  1944  it  la  believed  that  there  will 
have  been  expended  a  total  of  about  $2,800,- 
OOO.OCK):  that  of  this  sum  about  $2,000,000,000 
will  ^  paid  to  rail  carriers;  and  that  on  the 
basis  of  past  experience  approximately  $200,. 
000.0^  will  coniuiute  the  contributlou  to 
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the  United  States  by  reason  of  land-grant 
and  equalization  deductions. 

In  connection  with  the  figures  cited  above 
It  is  particularly  significant  and  attention  Is 
particularly  invited  to  the  fact  that  land- 
grant  carriers  furnish  oi^ly  alX)Ut  40  percent 
of  the  amounts  contributed  by  the  carriers 
as  reduced  charges  and  that  60  percent  of 
such  reductions  are  realized  with  reference 
to  revenues  due  equalizing  carriers.  In 
other  words,  carriers  which  are  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  offer  the  United  States 
any  reduction  in  charges  constitute,  on  a 
revenue  basis,  the  major  carriers  of  Govern- 
ment business  In  connection  with  which 
reductions  are  offered  and  realized.  It  Is  also 
significant  and  important  to  point  cut  that 
equalizing  carriers  are  constantly  liberalizing 
the  services  subject  to  land-grant  equaliza- 
tion and  that  this  trend  is  definite,  despite 
the  fact  that  under  equalization  agreements 
carriers  may  lunit  the  services  subject  to 
equalization  or  may  terminate  such  agree- 
ments at  will. 

It  appears  to  be  conceded  that  the  carriers 
are  enjoying  a  period  of  profit  realization  in 
which  previously  unheard-of  sums  are  being 
made  available  for  carriers"  use  -and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  carriers'  revenues  will 
approximate  $  10,000. 000. COO  for  the  fiscal 
year  1944.  of  which  sum  it  is  l>elieved  that 
$7,500,000,000  may  be  stated  as  Government 
business,  direct  or  Indirect,  although  only 
$2,500,000,000  is  direct  Government  business. 
Therefore,  it  would  appear  that  with  refer- 
ence to  $5,000  000.000  of  income  due  to  gov- 
ernmental activities  the  carriers  will  realize 
full  commercial  cliarges  with  reference  to 
the  revenues  Involved. 

At  the  present  time  when  carriers  are  en- 
Joying  a  period  of  unprecedented  prosper.ty 
and  are  urging  the  repeal  of  land-grant  stat- 
utes, attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that 
this  whole  matter  was  considered  some  4 
years  ago  in  much  more  detail  and  with 
much  greater  attention  to  the  rights  of  the 
parties  involved  than  appears  to  have  been 
the  case  in  connection  with  the  pending 
legislation.  The  whole  matter  was  carefully 
considered  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1940.  54  Stat.  893.  .nt 
which  time  land-grant  benefits  were  removed 
from  all  Government  traffic  except  "military 
or  naval  properties  cf  the  United  States  mov- 
ing for  military  or  naval  and  not  for  clvM 
use"  and  "members  of  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States."  Consideration 
was  again  accorded  the  matter  In  April  194J 
at  which  time  the  Congress  took  no  action. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  Invited  to 
the  fact  thnt  the  term  "land-grant  rates" 
Is  looeely  used  and  loosely  understood,  to 
mean  that  the  United  States  is  granted  a 
reduction  equal  to  one-half  of  the  charges 
applicable  to  business  generally  In  connec- 
tion with  Its  transportation  matters,  where- 
as, actually,  carriers'  revenues  may  be  sub- 
jected to  land-grant  only  with  reference  to 
line-haul  charges,  t.  e.,  pure  transportation 
charges,  excluding  from  consideration  all 
charges  for  special  or  accessorial  services  fur- 
nished by  carriers.  Also.  In  determining 
r.mounts  due  by  the  United  States  to  carriers 
whose  revenues  are  subject  to  land-grant 
computation,  the  computation  is  determined 
on  the  basis  of  a  deduction  for  land-grant 
percentage  as  applied  to  road-haul  revenue, 
1.  e.,  each  shipment  is  considered  individu- 
ally and  the  land-grant  deduction  with  re- 
spect thereto  ascertained  on  the  basis  of  the 
ratio  of  land-grant -aided  mileage  to  total 
mileage  in  the  line  of  the  land-aided  carrier 
over  which  the  charges  are  computed,  di- 
vided '  y  two.  Thus.  II  a  charge  of  $1  ac- 
crues to  a  line  of  railroad  fcr  lu  haul  over 
100  miles  of  lu  line  embracing  only  20  land- 
grant-aided  miles,  the  deduction  for  land- 
grant  from  the  charge  of  $1  Is  10  percent, 
being  one-half  of  the  ratio  of  the  lai^d-alded 
rnilcnge  to  the  total  mlleag»  involved,  In 
many  instancee,  the  land-giant  "contrlbu> 


tlon"  accorded  to  the  United  States  may 
represent  only  5  percent  or  less  of  the  total 
charges  involved.  Deductions  for  land  grant 
in  connection  with  passenger  transportation 
subject  to  land  grant  is  determined  on  a 
similar  basis. 

It  is  hoped  this  will  afford  the  information 
you  desire. 

Sincerely. 

LiKDSAT    C.    WaRKIN. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


The  Full  Employment  Bill 


EXTENJION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

07    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  1.  1945 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
language  of  the  full  employment  bill  is 
beguiling,  but  not  enough  so  to  deceive 
stanch  defenders  of  Americanism.  I 
wish  to  include  here  an  editorial  taken 
from  the  September  20  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat and  signed  by  leadin"  citizens  of  my 
State,  in  which  the  illusions  and  dangers 
of  thi."?  proposal  are  cited. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

PLENTY  or  JOBS  IN  SIGHT 

Fear  Invites  the  evil  It  flinches  away  from. 
That's  a  truth  which  wl-:  men.  r  al  leaders, 
have  long  understood. 

Job  declared,  centuries  upon  centuries  ago. 
"The  thing  which  I  greatly  l-»ared  Is  come 
upon  me." 

President  Roosevelt  spoke  from  this  an- 
cient knowledge  when  he  first  took  office,  in 
that  stormy  time  when  the  country  seemed 
to  be  crumbling  Into  ruin.  He  challenged 
the  fear  which  had  gripped  the  Nation, 
reused  its  energies,  with  the  ringing  words; 
"The  only  thiiig  we  have  to  f  ar  ir  fesir  It- 
self." 

Now  the  Senate  paaaes  a  measure,  the  full 
employment  bill,  which  Is  written  in  fear, 
and  whimpers  with  fear — that  and  the  vicious 
purpoM  of  creating  a  "spending  heaven"  for 
the  pressure  groups  and  politicians. 

The  bill  has  been  modified.  It  is  true.  Cer- 
tain checks  are  placed  on  government  outlays 
to  provide  Jobs  Such  outlays  would  have  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  tax  plan  to  raise  the 
money.  The  spending  would  have  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Government's  "needs,  obli- 
gations, and  otiie.  essential  conslderatioiu  of 
national  policy" — whatever  that  means 

But  there  are  loopholes  In  these  restric- 
tions that  you  cculd  drive  a  cow  through. 
For  example,  billions  might  be  shoveled  out  in 
1  year,  with  the  tax  to  collect  them  spread 
over  a  "reasonable  number  of  years,"  Con- 
gress cou'.d  say  that  10  years,  or  40  years,  was 
"reasonable  " — and  meanwhile  add  10  billions, 
or  30  billions,  to  the  already  staggering  na- 
tional debt. 

The  vital  thing  Is  that  if  this  bill  passes 
the  House,  even  as  It  is— -even  further  modi- 
fied— the  spending  camel  will  have  Its  nose  in 
the  Treasury  tent.  And  you  rememljer  what 
happened  in  that  old  fable.  The  camel  kept 
Inching  farther  into  the  tent  till  its  owner 
found  himself  out  in  the  cold. 

This  bill  will  work  the  fame  way  if  It 
becomes  a  law.  Can  you  picture  Congress 
refusing  to  make  an  appropriation  for  Gov- 
ernment Jobs  in  an  election  year,  if  the  Presi- 
dent should  forecast  that  millions  would 
want  work? 

Do  you  want  to  pay  taxes  .to  provide  soft 
Oovernment  Jobs  whenever  the  pressurs 
groups  and  politicians  ttiought  them  uacful 
to  their  personal  plans? 


Do  you  want  to  threaten  the  expansion  of 
private  enterprise — a  vital  matter  to  Arkan- 
sas— with  the  poesibUity  that  Its  taxes  may  t>e 
shoved  up  any  year  to  furnish  political  or 
pressure-group  employment? 

If  not.  let  your  Congressman  know.  There 
Is  work  in  sight  for  all  who  really  want  to 
work  if  industry  and  business  are  given  a  fair 
chance. 

"The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear 
Itself"  Let's  be  men,  true  to  our  proud 
American  heritage,  not  cringing  socialistic 
mice. 


Transpo:  t;itinn   f' acii/t.c.v  tor  ri'!Jifr.<i 
Eligible  for  !  ■  vt  harce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hi'N   JOHN  I.  KINKEL 

or    PXNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav,  Noier7ib€r  1,  1945 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  provid- 
ing boats  to  bring  service  men  and  wom- 
en eligible  for  discharge  back  to  this 
country  so  that  they  can  be  mustered  out 
and  returned  to  their  homes  and  families 
is  the  most  important  problem  facing  this 
country  today.  To  me  it  has  the  same 
relative  importance  now  as  did  the  sup- 
plying of  our  troops  with  necessary  food, 
ammunition,  and  equipment  during  the 
war.  The  existing  bottlenecks  in  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  must  be  broken. 
If  the  War.  Navy,  and  merchant  marine 
could  solve  the  transportation  problems 
involved  in  winning  the  war.  as  they  did 
so  magnificently,  certainly  they  can  and 
must  solve  this  one  at  once.  We  have 
the  greatest  nimiber  of  boats  and  planes 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  must 
be  used  for  this  purpose  until  these  men 
and  women  are  returned. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  letter  printed  in  the 
October  21  edition  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  which.  In  turn,  is  a  reprint  from 
the  European  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  Tlie  boys  who  signed 
this  letter  were  lo<:ated  In  tht  ETO  and. 
consequently,  their  remarks  are  directed 
at  that  particular  phase  of  the  problem. 
However.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sltuii- 
tlon  is  even  more  aggravated  in  the 
Pacific  and  that  there  are  even  mori.? 
men  eligible  for  ntlease  stranded  in  that 
vast  area. 

The  letter  follows: 

All  right,  whose  fault  is  the  lat«st  rede- 
ployment crisis? 

1  At  the  war's  erd  the  United  States  had 
6,000  merchant  ships  (source:  Time  maga- 
zine. Octoljer  16).  Using  only  3.000  of  these 
converted  to  carry  troops,  these  3.000  could 
have  taken  every  aoldler  In  the  European 
theater  of  operations  heme  In  one  trip, 
'aturally,  this  would  be  too  much  to  expect, 
but  it  shows  the  possibilities, 

2,  When  the  Unined  States  canceled  lend- 
lease  August  21,  the  British  stated  that  they 
would  have  to  withdraw  their  Queens  as 
they  were  badly  needed  to  repatriate  their 
own  and  Canadian   troops. 

3.  On  October  13,  the  British  withdrew  only 
one  Queen  and  the  Aquttanta.  The  United 
states  v/as  allowed  to  keep  one  Queen  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  And  the  German  £u- 
ropa  is  now  ready  to  replace  tUe  Aquttama. 
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Al  t.  reVL»  so  HOMK 

4  tf  the  Unltwl  StatM  h»d  only  lurd  flOO 
of  Ha  own  Rhlp«.  rmigtjiy  10  (x^rcrnt  of  th« 
RV«tliible  toui,  mukiiiK  only  on«»  trjp  per 
tnontli,  ihf'y  roulrt  htv«>  returnrd  evrry  OI 
in  Kuropt  MttM  VK-(l«y.  Thin  would  Imvc 
morp  tlMMI  WWtHh  ihlps  for;  (A)  Thf  Pncmo 
rKlffplOfMMt,  (B)  vlUI  oommerce  and  re- 
lief 

'■  f ';i,  ,bU  United  StatPi  Mhlpn  »r#  today 
ruk;.i,^  .,lly  111  «•■'•,.-<  s-  .'(^  harbnrn.  8<^)urre 
of  fmrt:  Time  i  ..  ►  .  <  ( 'otober  15.  page  27. 
A  photoRraph  ,r  k<«x1  new  shipa  laid 

up  In  a  UnRlr     ...      port.  Mobile.    There  Is 
no  RhortaKe  of  thipping.     There  U  a  snrplufl. 

6.  More  than  enough  time  has  paased  since 
elthar:  <a)  VB-day,  or  (b)  cancellation  of 
lend-leaae.  t«  convert  coumieiia  freighters 
Into  transports:  Nobody  can  plead  la)  luck 
of  time,  or  (b)  lark  of  materials  or  man- 
power as  ncuMS.  Shipyards  have  undergotio 
terrific  cut-backs. 

7.  Army  spokesmen  now  blame  the  latest 
redeployment  crisis  on  i  i-  «,s  of  the  Brlti.sh 
Khips,  (b)  storms  In  v  .  .\ii»iiiic  and  the 
English  Channel.  (c»  *  kr-  m  the  United 
8tat«a.  Thr-^e  exp!n!;,.'i  s  spem  flimsy 
afterthnUKl.'         l        ■,   ^:.-;   ■  ,.w,v       |;o\UltHl      to 

up  nenia--'    ■>•  a-'-a  n—r  i-.i.mnlng. 

It   la  oiiti  ',:• 
i\.\     !,rf.      ;,(■.■' 

M.r  V\ 

»-       v^ ;  ■  ! . 


t  1  !•*<, 

I     '         h v  » '    fhnt  redeploy- 

1-  ^^rii    ui>   t' .    •  .:■  tiiux  over 
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I     i\f    pifi  i'  ■ 


I    uso  of 
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"  •        A-  '  •■    '    '■''•'    '     l><  ,    •;  •incut    umcmls 

ha'.  «■  '  .■'  '  i:K.:!  ':  .  ■  «  ..  -it  nf  ntio  rrlsls 
0»f  ■  I  ■■--.!<■■;■<  ,1-  .  n  ;:;,,■■  mit!  (  il  ,.,,;  , ■,,((. 
Iloi^  ■;  '  <'i  :i  il  I'  :  imIii  i:  .\  nil'  1. '  .  i  ;i  ii  .  i  , :  k{i»N. 
^^■'!  !  '  .^  ai, :■']:,«  :  (!■.  ,s  lAi'  h  :;,,  excuse 
'■■•'''''"••  >■  1-  '  T.H-vii;  ■-  ;h;-  v,;.ulc  Na- 
tion tl.i  t,  j  ,.\!:u,  p.,.  :,iH  Are  not  wise 
enough  u  -.1..,,  t;,i  ;,  iiacetlnie  futuro 
of  thr  Arnr     ,(  i  <  ;,,!       >..         j  .  ;  luinnnce  dur- 

'"^    ■        '     '^>   '     ^'••'   "inmphant  on  both 

'  '"'■'        ' '  '      ■   !'•     '-  ''        '    i'.  thdUKlit  that 

!'■!''■•;       i' '  '••    I.:    • ,      ]  ■•  -  '(>■,■  i.in.it  "lui'  ).r'>n» 

'    '' '  ,  I  il  •   .  l-'l  ■■{•;    :  ,   .u  r.  I'M  ,,    . 

tiilf-All     .li.ij     I..I1.JH'     I..'       I.  .I'll 

Hut  »liuc   VK  ni    1   \  )   iiiilliuiiii  (  ;    i,;       ,iid 
more   million*   of    (niinuis    h«Vt<    irluiiiiil    to 

their  former  deep  ml»tni«f  of  the  inllllMry 
mihd.  'nirv  !i  I  u  .;  iir  tr\i»l  -  thett 
threw  If   rtwnv   ii,  ,  ;!hii  .K  or  |HMir  plan. 

'*'"  k.  I  .,  I    ralth.   confudloii.   and 

"••'!'  i    '     'it   of   civilinn   mistrust 

vt  mimaiy  authoiitks  may  wrll  b«  n  sninlivr 
l>e«crtlme  Army,  rrchui-d  Anm  ;■  u.-ts.  no 
lu«iwm-  tiuii\iin{  rU  ,  Uuis  ..fir.  .,^;,  prr- 
'>«M'  \      the    tvuuu'    luntory    of    the 

T  .1  Wn  I  lAM  C  Cbaio,  Jr. 
T  4  T   M    HviAN. 


Till-  Situation  in  Palrstinr 

EXILN^IUN    C)!-    :    '  M  \!'K-; 

HON  OWEN  BREWSTEII 

0>"     M  V  \  ! 

IN  niESFNx^T  c'f    ;ii^.   I  N:n-ai  ^- tates 

Thursday.  S\!>'i'^.      [     i-  ';:-.'a'n  .    iftVi  nf 

Mr.  BHKWSTEK  Ml.  Pls,,.,;./  : 
n  -k  '.;•;. in, jnou,  rptj-t'iu  to  !;,,'.,■  p.  ,;-,  .; 
:■'  '■'■'■  ivtitiKD  a  It''!.'!'  df-.u ;::..:  uri;  • ;  .■ 
^''■'•'  ■  ■  •:■('  -.':.at;un  «:-;frnio  ;h'  •■.!.■.  - 
(  f  ::>-'  N<",v  Yoik  H-tMld  Tribiinr  b^,  Mr. 
\V/.,.iir.  S    Benru't. 

Thert'    b..rv     im   vbu-.:::or.-   the  letter 
was  orciert'd  u;  ;>    iv\:::v<.i  y.i  [h-   RyrcKo 
fts  follows: 
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in    10     104n 
VoaK   Hekau) 


To  th»  ftnroa  or   i    ■ 

Ti»«  ,  ■'^-'-  iilspatchiKi  tha  oth«r  day  carried 
In  A  mati#r-of.facl  way  th«  allvgtd  state- 
ment that  the  Army  ofHcer  assigned  by  the 
British  court  sitting  at  Lueneberg  for  the 
trial  of  Krnmer,  the  "beast  of  Belsen."  and 
aome  forty -(dd  defendants,  made  the  remark 
that  the  victims  that  were  killed  In  the 
concentration  camps  were  "the  dregs  of  the 
Ohetto."  That  the  Army  ofBcer  was  what 
we  call  In  this  country  "asslgn^-d  covinsel," 
that  Is,  a  counsel  selected  by  the  couit  for 
defendants  who  have  no  counsel,  should  have 
caused  the  court  to  rebuke  the  counsel  for 
his  remark  even  more  quickly  than  If  he 
had  been  counsel  serving  under  a  retainer 
from  the  defendants.  In  either  case  he 
would  have  been  an  ofDcer  of  the  court,  but 
In  the  situation  as  It  was,  he  was  an  ofHcer 
choaen  by  the  court  itself.  The  Impelling 
reason  for  the  rebuke  that  shoiUd  have  been 
made  was  that  the  remark  is  completely 
without  Justification. 

Juat  why  this  insulting  remark  of  the  de- 
fendant's counsel  did  not  cause  a  wave  of 
resentment  everywhere  that  Jews  are  known 
I  «"*'!    '■  I  only  on  the  bails  that  w» 

have  iiKi  '•u^ceaBion  of  ahocklng  rev- 

eUtlons       N  ,  iility  that  a  more  or  leaa 

raaunl  reii.u.K  ..i  nn  vuiknown  defense  cottnsel 
did  not  attract  i\u  attention  which  li  other- 
wise would. 

Prior  to  193.1  ther*  were  practically  no 
ghetto*  In  any  country  In  Europe,  that  form 
nf  discrimination  against  the  Jews  having 
long  since  ceaaed.  Ohetto*  wen  completely 
attrlbii'iihlr  to  the  Nar.ls.  They  could,  and 
«'J^'  f'^'-''  ■  thi'm  In  Oermuny  and  as  rap- 
'*'  luered  or  overran  countries 

'•'  '  '  '  -  ■  i  ghettos,  although  1  think 
'  ■  Jews  in  Norway  and  Denmark  es- 

<  :  '  .  ais  humiliation.  Tlie  fact  is  that 
therr  waa  not  a  country  in  Europe  In  19S3 
la  which  the  Jews  were  the  "dregs"  of  the 
population.  In  Germany  they  constituted 
only  about  1  percent  of  the  population 
Tl)eir  standing  aoclnlly  and  flnauciully  waa 
liigh.  ' 

The  same  Is  true  In  Austria  where  they 

ron«tltuted  about  .1  percent  of  the  popuU- 

ilon.    In  Russia  Jews  are  now  as  highly  re- 

garded  aa  are  other  Ruaatan  citirens.    Many 

lilgli    nftirrrx    were   Jews.     In    Hnnunrt,   Bel- 

Kiuin    iUKi  Kiiiy  th«>re  was  no  anti-Semitism 

'  ''         iii'l    manufactured    It    In    Italy 

'"  ''  '    '•       t  orders.    The  only  time  I  ever 

was  in  Home  the  mnyor  (suidarni  of  ihnt 

imperial  city  was  a  Jew     '  K  ^  was  the 

way  he  siKnp<l  him»elf  on  u,.  >u>atlon* 

Which  I  .aw      In  loj;!    ■  counirv  In  Bu- 

lopo  in  whiih  there  w  "  and  continued 

per»rcuii(.n   of   the  Jrws,  which   had  com- 

niriu-rd    years   before   Hitler    was   Rumania 

Aa  to  Hungary,  I  had  the  honor  Ui  preside 

at    an    on-. 'ton    meeting    here    m    New 

York  of  t  :,   clergymen  nf  Hunktariun 

birth  or  dcscrai  Roman  Catholic  Greek  Or- 
thodok  and  Protestant- at  which  these 
Chr:»;  k-ymen  drafted  and  cabled  the 

then  u  :   uf  Hungary  a  strong  protest 

ngamr^t  the  maasacre  of  the  Jews  at  the  time 
when  Hitler  ordered  Hungary  to  nr  ,  ii|. 

»etu     who     wrro     Jrwlih     to    coi  ion 

campi, 

Aa  the  Jewish  population  of  Europe  In 
formerly  Oerman-controlied  terrlt<iry  Is  now 
elated  to  have  been  9.600000.  of  whom  at 
least  6.700  000  were  exterminated.  It  certainly 
could  not  be  tnie  that  nearly  two-thlrda 
of  the  JewiBh  people  were  "dregs."  The 
wanton  recklessness  of  any  such  sutement 
appears  at  once  when  It  Is  recalled  that  this 
includes  the  Jews  of  Germanv.  Holland 
WTstern  Russia.  Belgium.  Au.stria.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Hungary,  and  Bulgaria.  I  saw  a 
letter  the  other  cfay  written  by  a  businessman 
of  standing  still  living  In  Budapest  which 
detailed  the  deaths  of  members  of  his  family 
lu   labor   camps   and   concentration   camps, 


and  nf  his  own  wife  from  exhsTintlon  conse- 
quent upon  the  hardahlpa  of  her  work  while 
a  al^k  woman  to  rMetie  her  husband  and 
flon.  The  writer  of  the  letter  la  «  man  of 
siMnatandlng  that  after  he  waa  released  from 
Oeritian  ctietody  he  retxirned  to  Budapest  to 
his  «wn  residence  and  to  his  business  in  his 
own  ofBce,  where  he  waits  with  pathetic 
hop«  for  the  return  of  aome  of  the  members 
of  his  family  of  whoet  fate  he  U  not  yet 
certain.  I  alao  know  personally  an  out- 
stanfllhg  scientist  now  In  this  country,  a 
Oceohoelovaklan  with  numerous  family  con- 
nections, of  whom,  including  cousins  and 
second  cousins,  about  100  were  killed  In  con- 
centration camps,  mostly  In  Auschwitz  (Os- 
wlecilm).  This  gentleman  assures  me  that 
he  Mnew  all  of  these  people  personally  and 
that  they  were  all  worth-while  and  substan- 
tial persons,  and  rnst  in  any  aenae  to  be  re- 
ferred to  as  "dregs." 

It  ahould  not  be  forgotten  that  we  Chris- 
tiana have  the  same  cause  for  resentment  as 
have  the  Jews.  Four  million  three  hundred 
thotUand  Christian  and  other  non-Jews  per- 
ished m  theae  campa,  among  them  some  of 
the  Oest  people  in  Germany,  and  In  each  of 
the  oountrtea  that  was  Invaded.  In  fact,  tt 
aetnn^d  to  have  become  a  Nazi  practice  if  a 
peracfi  Jew  or  Christian,  showed  any  signs 
of  Independence  or  opposition  to  the  Narl 
nctloHs  to  aend  such  a  person  to  one  of 
thea«i  camps.  Becaiue  of  that  practice  all 
of  Bfrope  has  aufTered  an  irreparable  loaa 
In  intellectual  power  and  leadership.  The 
remjvTk  of  the  delense  counsel  In  a  trial 
whlck  on  the  whole  Is  a  credit  to  Anglo- 
Haxoi  methods  of  procedure  with  a  dealfe 
to  do  full  Justice  even  to  the  most  abhor- 
rent ()f  men  and  women,  ought  to  be  widely 
repudiated  and  the  repudiation  ought  not 
to  be  c<^nnned  to  Jewish  organlBatione,  nor 
to  thf  United  States,  but  should  be  a«  wide- 
spread and  wholehearted  In  the  countries  of 
our  allies  in  Europe.  In  which  countries  th« 
substance  of  the  remark  ia  known  to  b« 
false.; 

William  8    BrNNrr. 


Ruuian  Policy  in  Finland 
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HON.  ^WLuA.Vi  A.  Ill 

I  or  MiNNraoiA 

IN  tHt  HOUSE  or  RB»RB81NTATIVES 

Thursday.  Novvmher  I.  1945 

uA  PITTENOER,  Mr.  Speaker.  Just 
«0  wddo  not  foigrt  the  Inr  •-  Mrmbers  of 
the  Houw  win  recall  the  u  .  of  Rug. 

«U  takaid  the  small  countries  of  the  Old 
Worljl,  It  would  be  Interesting  to  rem- 
mtnU  about  different  countries  which 
have  I  come  under  RuMlan  influence. 
Howj'er.  one  of  the  strlklnft  examples  is 
the  Republic  of  Finland.  Not  much  liaa 
been  kald  about  it  but  something  over  a 
year  kgo  Finland  and  Russia  made  sort 
of  a  tHaty  of  peace  which  required  Fln- 
IVl'^A^  P^y  Indemnity  of  something  like 
$50,000,000  to  Russia. 

Juajt  recently  according  to  newspaper 
dspalches.  Russia  demanded  another 
$15,000,000  from  the  Republic  of  Finland 
by  way  of  additional  indemnity.  When 
Finland  told  the  Russians  that  she  could 
not  pay  the  money,  their  suggestion  was 
to  come  to  tht  United  States  and  borrow 
$15,000,000.  The  idea  seemed  to  be  that 
the  United  States  was  a  big  sucker  any- 
how agid  would  greatly  help  out  the  little 
republic  which  is  at  the  mercy  of  Russia. 
In  addition  to  being  a  rather  peculiar 
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•tldence  of  the  f riendahi )  <  la  for 

the  United  States,  this  115,000.000  epi- 
sode  speaks  for  Itself  when  you  talk  about 
humanltarlanism  and  idials  whic-li  our 
pink -parlor  people  in  thl?  country  stress 
ro  much,  when  they  spealc  about  Russia. 
I  may  have  more  to  say  iibout  this  later 
but  these  are  just  facts  and  our  Com- 
munists and  their  fellow  iravelers  In  the 
United  Slates  are  entirely  too  silent  about 
the  treatment  of  the  smuU  countries  of 
Europe  including  Finland. 

One  of  our  American  newspaper  cor- 
respondents who  is  writlnu  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles dealing  with  probl?ms  in  foreign 
countries  discusses  the  problem  of  the 
Finnish  people  in  a  very  interesting  way 
in  an  article  in  the  Duluth  News-Tribune, 
for  October  23.  1945.  This  article  reads 
as  follows: 

riNNa  ECONOMIC  VAsaALs  or  Bt7aau  by 

ItfDKMNniBS 

(By  Walter  Rldler) 

Helsinki  —Finland  is  right  back  where  she 
started  from  in  1814.  Befon!  the  First  World 
War  this  country  was  a  grand  duchy  of  the 
Gears'  Russia:  now.  after  the  Second  World 
War  and  after  37  years  of  Independence,  Fin- 
land Is  once  again  a  vassnl  of  its  essiern 
neighbor.  No  political  ties  }ind  the  two  na- 
tions, but  through  loss  of  ler  wars  against 
the  Soviet  Repubhcs.  Flnlat  d  has  sunk  Into 
economic  bondage  to  the  Soviet  Republic. 
Finland  Is  today  working  for  Russia, 

The  war  Indemnities  clnimed  by  Russia 
have  turned  Finland's  entire  home  Industry 
to  the  task  of  protecting  Flnsnd's  reputation 
Si  a  debt  payer.  The  home  consumer  is  going 
without  essential  articles  so  that  the  Indem- 
nity payments  may  be  met.  fully  and  on  time. 
On  September  19  of  this  ye  ir  Finland  cele- 
brated the  flrst  anniversary  of  the  armistice: 
It  could  also  celebrate  virtuil  fulfillment  of 
the  first  Installment  on  the  srmlstlce  indem- 
nities. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
Finland  pays  Russia  goods  worth  100,000.000 
bimed  on  11)38  prices.  She  will  pay  that  «um 
for  each  of  fl  years  Nor  ran  Finland  chooae 
the  repaintloiu  in  kind  whuh  she  will  send 
to  Russia  Ihe  items  have  been  very  spe- 
cifically desiunated,  and  only  f^ve-tweUths 
of  the  annual  sum  ran  be  turned  over  In 
F.nland's  greatest  export  coinmodlty--lum» 
bPi.  Dy  itrniiiing  htravir  to  the  limit,  Fin- 
land met  this  year's  installment.  Ingging 
slightly  m  metal  goods,  but  overpaying  in 
Wood  pruducts.  The  lag  In  laetal  deliveries 
was  du '  111  large  measure,  the  Finns  assert, 
to  the  great  metallurgical  itr  ke  which  hog- 
tied  Sweden  s  metal  industry  lor  ^  months 
this  year  Finland  was  uiiujle  tu  pruiuie 
Vital  metal  ■< 

Finnish    .  nre    working    for    Russia. 

Under  the  nimisiice  terms  Russia  took  out- 
light  about  100  Finnish  ships;  at  good  fees, 
she  has  chartered  almo«t  all  the  rest  uf  the 
once  large  Finnish  merchant  marine.  Fm- 
land  needs  her  vessels,  btit  nil  she  gets  is 
the  charter  rent.     Left  to  i  ,i  are  only 

small  ship*  which  are  prai  useless  for 

reaumptluu  uf  Finland's  normal  marine  com- 
merce. 

The  full  extent  of  Finland  s  trade  con- 
tributions to  Russia  are  well  illustrated  by 
Prime  Minister  J.  K.  Paaslklvl.  He  said  in 
an  Armistice  Day  speech  to  the  people  of 
Finland:  "Our  whole  export  during  the  first 
7  months  of  the  current  year  was  2.804.000.- 
000  marks,  but  of  this  2.314.000.000  repre- 
sented war  Indemnity  payments  for  which 
nothing  Is  received  In  return."  in  other 
words.  87  percent  of  Finland's  export  trade 
Is  headed  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  Nor  does 
the  year  1946  show  much  greater  promise. 
The  Prime  Minister  estimated  that  Finland 
must  import  about  gilO.COO.OOO  worth  of 
goods. 


Thoae  ladlq»«MaMs  ImporU  cannot  poa- 
■Ibly  be  paid  for.  Because  of  the  shortage 
of  raw  materials,  the  Prime  Minister  pre- 
dieted  Finland's  foreign  exports,  exclusive  of 
Indemnities,  will  not  rise  to  more  than  lortv- 
four  or  forty-five  million  dollars  (at  193H 
prices).  Of  thoae  free  exports.  114,000,000 
worth  must  go  to  Russia  as  compensation 
for  goods  which  Finland  removed  from  east 
Karelia  and  other  now  Russian  territories. 
Thus,  the  extra  fourteen  million  plus  the 
regular  160.000.000  Indemnity  paymenib 
would  show  Finland  having  at  least  a  64  per- 
cent unremuneratlve  trade  In  1946,  and  all 
64  percent  going  to  Russia. 

Finland  Is  working  out  other  kinds  of  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Moscow.  Three  trade 
agreements  have  already  been  consummated. 
Russia  has  already  commenced  to  ship  badly 
needed  grain  to  Finland,  although  the 
amount  received  will  not  meet  the  demands 
of  near-starving  Finland.  In  the  acute  coal 
shortage  which  has  struck  every  European 
country,  the  Finns  have  not  been  unscathed, 
but  they  are  importing  some  of  the  vital 
commodity  from  Russia  and  Poland,  although 
the  quality  of  both  the  coal  and  the  coke 
Is  said  to  be  very  poor. 

This  cloae  relationship  with  Soviet  Russia 
is  oomethlng  new  to  republican  Finland  In 
the  years  bef6re  the  First  World  War.  Russia's 
grand  duchy  sent  moat  of  her  Imports  to 
the  mother  country  After  the  bitter  strug- 
gle* of  the  White  and  Red  guarda  in  1919. 
and  the  subsequent  Independanoe  of  Fin- 
laixd.  the  new  republic  sought  other  outlets 
for  her  exports  and  commercially  turned  her 
back  to  her  eastern  neighbor.  Finnish  trade 
figures  for  the  period  between  the  wars  show 
almcst  no  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Republic. 
Today.  Finland  has  reversed  her  policy  and 
BO  large  are  her  relations  with  Rusata  that 
ahe  Is  economically  at  the  mercy  of  Moacow. 

The  extent  to  which  Finland  is  living  In- 
dependently only  through  sufferance  of  the 
Soviets  Is  well  exemplified  In  other  paasagea 

of  the  Prime  Minister's  Am r  Day  speech. 

He  lound  solace  in  this  'It  mum 

be  boine  In  mind  that  in  the  autumn  of 
1944,  us  well  as  In  the  winter  of  1940,  the 
Soviet  Union,  by  continuing  the  war  whl<h 
would  have  caused  Finland  additional  heavy 
loasM,  oould.  If  It  had  wished,  have  com- 
pletely crushed  ftnland  and  destroyed  Its 
Independence  '  He  found  It  neceaaary  to 
tell  the  Finnish  people  that  Finland  could 
exist  as  an  Independent  state.  "The  gov- 
trnmeni  is  convinced."  ht  lald,  "that  Fin- 
land.  In  sincere  and  firm  friendship  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  can  live  lis  own  Hie  • 
in  accordance  with  its  own  spirit  and  its 
own  needs— aa  a  sovereign  slate  " 

But  thu  Paaslklvl  did  admit,  that  the 
armistice  agreements  restrict  the  soveielsnty 
of  the  Finnish  state  "and  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  which  belong  to  It  ' 

However  much  the  Finn  may  eiclalm. 
"We  are  a  free  country,"  and  however  much 
he  may  desire  to  act  independently,  the 
facts  uf  the  ntatter  are  that  Finland  is  ttxlay 
ail  '  Mic  vassal  of  Soviet  Russia  and  shall 

rei.  '  until  September  1949.  when   the 

last  war  indemnity  payment  falls  due.  Until 
that  date,  the  Finn  will  not  be  a  free  man, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  need  to  elaborate 
on  what  Mr.  Ridder  has  to  say.  His  story 
is  factual.  It  demonstrates  very  forcibly 
the  truth  of  the  suggestion  that  Russia  is 
looking  after  Russia  and  has  very  little 
regard  for  the  small  countries  in  the 
world  or  for  their  people,  or  for  any- 
thing else  or  anybody  else  except  Ru<'sia. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  some 
of  the  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Admlni.stration  look  into  this  mat- 
ter and  then  justify  their  enthusiasm  lor 
some  of  UNRRA's  funds  to  Russia, 


I  am  lolf*  "    •  r  •  ■'    n^ked  for  1700,- 
000,000  of  I  but  has  Hnally 

agreed  to  con  •    lor  •2&0.000,000, 

If  Russia's  tit.wo.  i.i  uf  Finland  can 
Justify  this  piocrdure,  then  t  shall  li.it en 
with  interest  to  the  excu.ses  wiiich  tho.ve 
people  who  alwuy.t  want  to  do  good  tu 
others,  at  the  expense  of  America,  have 
to  offer. 


Los    A:u;>^(^    ii.;it'(\    U    f',i!!;.Mi:-    tr,r    Many 

ifungs,  Lspecidily  Agriru  turt- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HUN   CORDON  L.  McDONOlGH 

r   CALirORNM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  1.  1945 

Mr  McDONOUQH,  Mr.  Speaker,  food 
production  continues  in  peace  as  in  war 
as  one  of  the  mo.st  important  Indu.strle.s 
of  southern  California  In  general  and 
Los  Angeles  County  m  particular.  With 
entire  countries  ravaged  by  the  evils  of 
war.  and  millions  of  peoji'  ,    • 

areas   suffering    acutely    '  .,i;        < 

malnutrition  and  si  ,  ..!  >!  i  '  .rirs 
of  the  United  Stall  oncu  to 

as  the  principal  p!  >   world's 

food  supply.  That  the  farmers  in  this 
area  are  making  a  real  contribution  to 
this  challenge  is  indicated  by  the  succes- 
sion of  records  which  they  have  and  are 
continuing  to  set. 

In  1939  the  total  f,  o.  b.  value  of  farm 
products  raised  In  Routhern  California 
amounted  to  slightly  over  1277,000,000. 
This  figure  has  Increased  steadily  each 
year,  reaching  an  all-ttme  high  In  1644  of 
approximately  $733,000,000  An  equal- 
ly impressive  record  was  made  by  Lo<« 
Angeles  County,  the  value  of  produris 
sold  in  this  county  in  1999  being  only 
176,000.000,  and  rl.<king  each  year  to  an 
iili-timr  high  in  1644  of  Kllghtly  over 
$192,000,000.  Although  part  of  this  tre- 
mendoun  increase  can  be  attributt^d  to 
high  wartime  prices,  the  records  verify 
that  no  small  portion  was  due  to  greatly 
increased    :  »nd    protlvirtion.     It 

mu.-it  be  rei!  ■  i-d  Hint  ihc  high  war- 

time prices  were  Ir  many  Instances  coun- 
tn  acted  by  compiiral)' 

Holding   flr.st   place  >  ;i,072 

counties  of  the  Nation  in  value  of  farm 

products  ever  Kince  the  f r*  i-cn, 

agriculture  In  Lo.»  Anprl'     ( 
tinuos  In  promin  tspite  the  ex- 

pan.sion  of  war  "v  'M  her  south- 

ern California  iiimonstrate 

this  prominence,  ii.  iy4i)  t  t-nvu*  irveal- 
ing  that  9  out  of  tiu>  10  southern  Cali- 
fornia counties  were  within  the  100  lead- 
ing countie.«s  m  the  United  State?*  in  to- 
tal value  of  farm  products.  Most  of 
the.ie  counties  were  high  on  the  list.  Lo- 
cally grown,  nourishing,  vitamin-yield- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables  will  play  a  big 
part  in  bringing  health  and  energy  to  the 
half-starved  nations  of  the  world. 

Further  indications  of  the  important 
role  played  by  the  rich  agricultural  area 
surrounding  Los  Angeles  is  afforded  by 
statistics  on  local  unloads  ol  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Although  only  flflli  in  pop- 
ulation, the  arrivals  here  annually  ex- 
ceed those  of  all  other  United  Stages 
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HON  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

IN  in:    Jr.:>r   t'j-    f:i.j'Hi>r  N  ;  A  ;  ;■.  ii^a 
T'-'u  ■  '(/<;,;    "»(,'■    •-•;  '-.c   ;    :.v^.i 

\V  HANi:OI  I  H  M;  Sp.-.iK.  ;  'a  ^' 
>h(i','(i  :.r.  (I'W  ••  .1  iv  ..t,,;  pii;..  V  ..liiit  : 
wh..  ;:  ;.Uh-;  ar.rl  ;;;.t:ui.  .-->;,>-;  ^^.;;>-;  rj;^ 
f(X)i>r: .,;.  I.  1.!  C;  •  •  ■.■r.n\t".:\  i  a-;  •■;;mi- 
r.:i\i  nuh.:.  .>:  -!;.■  ,nd.-.':;,i:  '-.r-'  that 
•i!-'"  '■■  '^^'i  l>*~.i'  ■■:  .nil'  •  (  v/iunny  It  is 
rrii  : -t.uid.i;...  that  the  reconversion 
P";-'h1  ij:  ..'.!  -  ;,;i:f-»  arid  rrr'am  unwar- 

'^V  ■    h,r.'     t  .'.acted,    ^.specially    during 

';:'■  ;.i''  IJ  \raJ  !••'-; islallon  under  '.vhich 
.Aix-:  i-ftfiwil  bf.",'  tlt.s  loni:  overd>u  and 
w  ;..rl;  -.v.;.-  !U;hl  aiui  pr-  p-  .  riu-re  is  a 
i:rfar'  ;•  if-pi>ns;bi;i:y  r  •;•';(■'..;■>■,  nv.  labor 
■  '■ade:  ^Inp  t  !:a::  -.;  j -,  ''X;!'  ^  'rd  .ii  'h-  days 
■Ah-::  Jnan.iKfnuni  o\  c-'cnp.  d  .t:,elf  in 
w  .:;:;. .,;din-;  i,a;n>  iighci:.  du.'  the  great 
\\<  :!v,;.^  popida.   •;  of  our  country. 

Til'   C!:a,;:i'M--.     W   Vi      Gazette  edi- 
tC'Ma.i/rd   Oiiuu.  :    :h,    ;j4-d    ...    lollows: 

The   V-  ..,.     ,.         ,..,,„.;    ...    :.ic,.    impenrh- 
ment    a.--  ■*•■•■:     ■        t     i;tH  cs^tory    lactor    ui 

Pf****"^   ■  '  triies.     ir  a  man  could  be 

made   t.     a    ;^    „^.^nat  his  will,   thii  wouk! 
no  longer  be  a  frw  Nation.     But  the  striK 
is  like  the  surgeons  knife  r-  y^j:sxic  medi- 
cine— to  be  used  only  in  ct-^         .   tual  need, 
urc!  f^.er.   «;*h   crp'---    ,-ure 

Whf'.  •;,.>  ^'r  kr-  ■At-,. tx .n  is  u.ted  carelessly, 
^  '  ■'"  ■■"  ^;i..li  ,f?  •  ,,  ,:-►•  ;•  1  'ir's  e'.iTVone — 
R^i.KtT--  <•:■  ^i-ii<  \  ■  :  >,  ,1.. .:  :  ;.r  \^  hide  p(>! '{'.e  It 
IS  like  the  knife  or  a  diUiReruu-  or  it  I  ■.,■ 
weapon  is  not  to  blame,  but  it  ntvu-  •  be 
taken  from  irresponsible  wielders  ,.  .i  --id 
safe  '  -r  tr-  -  cn^  and  proper  uses.  It  should 
not  ?>■  '.i->-(<  ';;;til  all  other  poaceful  rrietins 

h'Mrr.i:  Jiu:l:<->  .t.  '.;:  C  K:.  x,  :  Nrw  Y..;ic. 
!■.        ;.  :    p<i,s*-(l    i   [-;.:n  for  labor  courts  which. 

::  .  sfiv  \\>tk.'a  ut.  might  provide  a  ^p:.. 
i-:0-f  ,i:;.swt'r   '..!  rdie  constant  threu'      :'   :rre- 

SLx.;..s.bU"  .i! r .ict'!'«.  ■,!:.(!«■■   w  :  •"  .   ,,,.,-■  ,  .. 

^  ■         ■  ^  ■  .  .    .      t       \  .    ,  L  ., 

Jnrs  ,.:;d  n\  \v-  ...,:  ,  -^  ,  .,.,..  ;  ^  ,.,^,,..  - 
li.r  r.  r.,-f,  Hr  M. !:,.:-■'•■.  F'-i,:r..  ^  •  -^  riiri"'- 
:.--e<i  f  T  -h.-  -{V,:.i.  vi;-r  ^..  .  ;  ...r-.-ruU  — 
..'h.  :  (.!,<inr--N  To  lii---  '.:"sVould  be 
I.U.XC;:   .:..  ,j.t>,_i  contests      .»    ,    •.    h^',!r-    (••■'■- 
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cities,  with  the  exception  of  Nt-  -  York 
and  Chicago.  No  o»her  bif?  city  receire'? 
such  a  large  proportion  of  its  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  the  area  surrounding 
It.  Almost  half  of  the  pr  duce  u'sed  in 
Lot  Aneele*;  is  ?rnnn  wtthin  50  miles  of 
the  city,  and  approximately  84  percent 
oiiRinates  within  the  State.  By  con- 
tra-st.  in  New  York  City  only  2*^  percent 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  come  from 
New  York  State,  and  Illinois  furnishes 
about  6  percent  of  the  Chicago  unloac.s. 
It  i.«i  estimated  that  Los  Angeles  County 
farmers  produce  about  18  percent  of 
Callfomla'.f  produce;  the  State  provides 
43  percent  of  the  Nation's  commercial 
fruju,  ana  13  percent  of  the  commercial 
Vegetables. 


Ldbor  and  Manai^ement  aiwl  Governme.nt 
iMu»t  Cooperate  Fairly  To  Accomplish 
Industrial  Peace  and  Productivity  tor 
a  Peacetime  America 


dttlons,  seniority,  and  the  rest— which  now 
distress  the  public  by  stoppa^  of  serrlce  or 
production.  Work  wouJd  go  on  while  suits 
were  tried;  the  strike  would  be  a  last  resort. 

Of  course  such  courts  would  have  to  func- 
tion expeditiously,  and  the  characteristic  de- 
Ia3r»  of  the  law  would  have  to  be  overcome. 
It  would  hare  to  be  impossible  for  either  side 
to  a  ctTntroversy  to  delay  proceedings.  Any 
oUjecTion  that  the  courts  might  be  bought 
up  by  powerful  Interests  is  unrealistic:  Amer- 
imn  courts  are  not  venal. 

Something  has  got  to  be  done  to  handle 
these  ever-recurring  labor  controversies  In 
orderly  manner.  They  must  come  out  of  the 
realm  of  war  Into  civilian  responsibility. 

Unlew  something  of  this  sort  is  done — and 
quickly— Confess  is  going  to  be  forced  to 
PMW  much  more  stringent  laws  that  may 
prorve  of  great  disadvantage  to  both  labor 
and   management. 

Mr  Snakr:  fhe  sugge.stion  which  I 
now  .'i  .;K  A,.,  ;)f?rhap«  be  in  error  in  cer- 
rain  particulars,  but  I  believe  many  of 
our  htbo'-  and  management  ills  could  be 
found  -  >.  Mr  .fird.  coherent  labor  board, 
one  with  broad  powers,  operating  with- 
out fear  of  censor  and  without  desire  to 
please  any  person  or  group.  It  should 
have  full  authority  M  ;r.bership  should 
be  by  appomtmrnt  ,/  ac  President,  and 
he  should  retain  -.d-  ,.  iwer  to  remove  the 
members  Bir  rw  snould  not  have  the 
power  und.  :  an.  circumstances  to  set 
a.side  this  board's  decisions  nor  asstmfie 
Its  role  as  arbiter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve i  I  ,.  b.ard  of  arbitration  would 
fad  ti  ij.'  iitipiul.  It  IS  my  feeling,  how- 
ver.  that  sueb  a  boaid  would  not  act 
Hi  a  jury,  but  rather  in  a  judicial  capac- 
ity, with  power  to  make  final  decision.^. 
I  further  trust  that  Congress  consider 
now,  not  later,  some  proper  approach  to 
a  problem  which  threatens  to  weaken 
our  general  well-being. 


Short  Memorie!.  and  .Nice  People 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  fULBRlGH T 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Noveviber  1  ileqislatire  day  of 
Mnndav.  Ortnhrr  ?9>,  1945 

Mr  I-VLFlHlGHd  M:  President.  I 
a.^iv  ;:.  .:.  n.ru  consent  to  have  printed 
in  •;  r  .\cpe::d;x  of  the  Record  an  article 
n'.r  ...i  s.  .'  Memories  and  Nice  Peo- 
:•>.'  •  -  !■  October  26  issue  of  Yank 
.■:;,(!.'a/;;v  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ST!     K-    M:    .!    ^ROs  AKD   NICE  MOPLE 

^'    ^''  '    ■'^eriod  of  comparative  quiet 

be'v^et-  w  ;.:  Wht  I  and  World  War  IT,  an 
adverti.sement  appeared.  Its  illustration  waa 
H  wounded,  disabled  veteran.  It«  captlcm  waa 
■  iiello,  sucker." 

The  text  of  the  advertisement  went  on  to 
fx.ilain  the  shocking  waste  of  World  War  I 
it!   ■  !'  w  little  all  the  struggle  had  accora- 
•  >i  -M  rd   In  spue  of  the  high  ideals  of  the 
hve:    .^  section.     -Hello,  sucker,"  seemed  a 
:  r;.-       ■:v.ni?  r.-.  s.^v.  but  When  you  got  through 
r-'-.t...  .     ...^   u.i.   .  .:d  thinking  about  it,  th« 

:.iv     t.:;;t,i  qu.t    .ippropriaie. 

d':^:-  ^  a  vd  ::.,r  that  the  double  of  that 
nciveit^-"'^:  ■    might  appear  In   19«2  to  b« 


Just  as  true  o<  World  War  IT.  It  Is  a  darker 
that  is  being  i  spotlighted  increasingly  every 
day  in  news{M|)er  reports  and  wcrd-of-mouth 
stories  from  Derma ny  and  Japan.  It  is  a 
danger  we  ca^  avert  only  if  all  of  us — the 
soldiers  of  thib  war  and  no  less  the  ofllcers — • 
wise  up  and  »ise  up  quickly. 

Tlae  reports  from  Germany.  In  a  paper  as 
iin&ensationat!  and  correct  as  the  New  York 
Times,  tell  of  incidents  like  this: 

An  Americ»n  general  "later  kicked  brck- 
stairs)  stated  that  95  percent  of  the  members 
of  the  Nazi  Rarty  were  forced  in  the  party 
against  tlietr  |viU. 

"An  Amenoin  major  in  Munich  said  that 
he  dldn  I  believe  all  those  stones  about  atroc- 
ities in  the  aearby  concentration  camp  at 
Dachau.  ' 

•TJnited  States  enlisted  men  have  decided 
that  the  cleaaliness  and  friendliness  and  ef- 
ficient plumbing  of  the  Germane  are  irrefuta- 
ble evidence  Ljiat  the  Germans  are  nicer  peo- 
ple, 'more  like  us'  than  the  Frogs  or  even 
the  Limeys." 

An  enlisted  man  just  back  from  Japan,  a 
GI  who  had  jj-etty  strong  feelings  about  the 
importance  o|  the  war,  reports  the  follow- 
ing dlsiilusloitment: 

•Maiiy  GI's.  even  GI's  who  had  fought  from 
Guadal  on.  a*e  quick  to  forget  their  dead, 
and  why  theli  dtad  died,  in  the  face  of  Jap- 
anese correct^iet*  and  cooperation  in  sur- 
render, and  tke  pretty  faces  of  Jap  girle. 

"A  feeling  i$  growing  up  that  the  Japs  are 
a  fairly  decetit  efflcient.  and  'westernized' 
people  for  the  Client,  probably  much  nicer 
and  more  like  us  than  the   slopeheads."  " 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  "Hello,  sucker"  Is  a 
label  qwite  a  *w  of  us  could  wear  already. 

There  are  tilings  we  are  forgetting,  things 
we  will  have  tto  remember  if  that  label  is  not 
to  be  stamiTed'  indelibly  on  all  of  us.  General 
Elsenhower,  |or  one.  has  recognized  the 
danger  in  his  repeated  directives  to  his  .sub- 
ordinates In  niilltary  government,  reminding 
them  of  the  terms  under  which  Germany 
surrendered  a«nd  of  our  obligations  as  vic- 
tors to  the  id«ais  for  which  v.c  fouglit. 

We  must  rctnember  that  the  general  who 
analyzed  Nazi  percentages,  although  a  good 
general  in  war.  evidently  never  studies  his 
history  lessons  beyond  the  military  sections 
and  that,  whatever  he  may  think,  it  did  take 
miUlons  of  wftlling  Nazis  to  arm  Germany 
for  war— millions  of  willing  Nazis  to  inflict. 
In  that  war.  100,000  casualties  on  American 
troops.  And  It  is  frivolous  and  dangerous 
for  anyone  of  any  rank  to  compare  the  po- 
litical tactics  tt  these  Nails  to  a  Democrat- 
Republican  squabble  back  In  the  United 
States. 

We  must  remember  that  the  major  In 
Munich  was  lizy  physically  as  well  as  men- 
tally; It  would  have  taken  him  only  a  short 
ride  to  visit  Dfcchau  and  to  see,  by  evidence 
still  available,  that  the  atrocities  there  were 
no  pipe  dream.  Or  he  cotild  have  asked  the 
GI  s  who  first  liberated  Dachau.  After  they 
had  puked  a  few  times,  their  only  impulse 
was  to  slug  aay  German  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  the-  Nazi  Party. 

The  GI's  wiio  think  cockeyed  and  rosy 
thoughts  about  the  Germans  are  not  a  ma- 
jority and  may  not  even  be  entirely  to  blame 
for  their  own  thinking.  If  their  leaders  are 
sometimes  confused  and  contradictory,  it  is 
difficult  to  blame  the  men.  Rules  laid  down 
to  insure  a  hard  and  Just  peace  are  oftea 
broken  by  the  very  officers  supposed  to  en- 
force them. 

If  soldiers  have  forgotten  the  reasons  for 
this  war,  they  must  be  reminded  of  them 
If  they  fought  only  In  the  rudden  hate  of 
battle,  they  mitst  remember  that  the  ending 
of  that  hate  does  not  mean  a  complete  tiim- 
about.  an  excusing  and  apologising  to  their 
late  enemies,  fraternization  is  natural  but 
It  Is  possible  for  an  American  soldier  to  frat- 
ernize without  being  played  fur  a  sucker,  to 
mingle  with  C*mans  without  swallowing' all 
their  opinions,  to  ueat  Gcrinaiis  a£  humau 
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A  Kill 


beings  without  treating  them  as  unfairly 
beaten  supermen. 

A  concentration  camp  cancels  a  clean  bath- 
room, and  attempted  mass  extermination  of 
a  race  overbalances  a  sunny  disposition.  The 
Nazis  had  been  living  on  the  loot  of  a  con- 
tinent for  years,  while  the  Frogs  and  Limeys 
were  nursing  their  wounds  and  living  on 
not  much  more  than  the  hope  of  making  that 
continent  free  again. 

The  GI's  in  Japan  who  arc  misguided  about 
the  Japs  present  the  same  problem  as  the 
misguid  d  GI's  In  Germany.  They,  too.  must 
wise  up.  They  must  learn  that  we  need 
more  Insurance  than  an  explosion  in  New 
Mexico  to  save  our  children  for  peace.  Per- 
haps they  may  remember  friends  who  died 
and  how  they  died  and  friends  who  were 
captured  and  how  they  were  treated. 

We  must  remember,  for  those  who  cannot 
cr  will  not  remember,  that  the  pleasant 
westernization  of  the  Japs  was  a  meaningless 
veneer  on  an  old  and  cruel  and  interna- 
tionally unmoral  state.  The  cute  tricks  the 
Jap  learned  from  the  west,  brewed  in  his 
undeveloped,  not -yet-ready  mind,  exploded 
l>efore  Pearl  Harbor  in  Manchuria  and  China 
and  will  explode  again  unless  some  drastic 
changes  are  made  in  Japan's  attitude  toward 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  Jap  is  going  to  be 
even  harder  to  reeducate  than  ourselves. 

We  must  remember  all  these  things,  r.t 
Just  on  Memor.al  Day  or  on  Sundays,  but  all 
the  time.  Unless  we  remember  them,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  work  for  peace  as  hard  as 
we  worked  for  war,  the  sucker  sign  is  going 
to  be  back. 

We  don't  have  to  t)e  brutal  conquerors,  but 
we  do  have  to  avoid  a  sentimental  good  fel- 
lowship with  the  people  who  started  World 
War  II.  There  will  be  time  for  that  when 
they  have  proved  their  worthiness  and.  for 
most  of  them,  the  proving  will  take  some 
time.  We  do  not  need  to.  we  must  not, 
"compromise  with  the  devil." 

Because  if  ever  people  can  point  at  us 
again  and  say  with  justice.  'Hello,  siclser. " 
it  will  be  our  own  fault — our  own  tloctiy 
fault. 


Mr.  Davis  Is  Right 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  A>l^^^AV  I  B:K^hLLER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  31.  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reccrd.  I  wish  to  include  an  article  from 
the  Kenosha  Labor  of  Thursday,  October 
11,  1945.  by  Alfred  Baker  Lewis,  entitled 
"Mr.  Davis  Is  Right": 

Mb.   Davis   Is   Right 
(By  Alfred  Baker  Lewis,  memt>er.   American 

Federation    of    Teachers    Local    189,    New 

York) 

William  H.  Davis,  former  Director  of  Eco- 
nomic Stabiliiation.  has  made  a  suggestion 
that  we  should  aim  at  a  40-percent  to  50- 
percent  increase  in  average  pay  without  any 
increase  in  average  prices  within  the  next 
5  years.  Naturally  enough,  the  head  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  has 
been  startled  almost  cut  of  his  wits,  and 
the  economic  ignoramuses  among  the  news- 
paper columnists,  editors,  and  financial-page 
writers  who  accept  as  gospel  truth  whatever 
the  reactionaries  say,  have  Joined  the  chorus 
of  pained  critics. 

The  trouble  Is  that  such  people  do  not 
know  the  facts  of  life — economic  life  at  any 
rate.  The  truth  is  that  Kir.  Davis'  proposals 
should  te  adopted  as  a  goal  if  we  are  to  avoid 


another  depression.  For  the  facts  which  led 
up  to  the  Hoover  depression  in  1929-32  are 
plain  and  the  lessons  from  these  facts  are 
even  plainer. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  publishes 
an  index  number  showing  the  actual  physi- 
cal output  of  manufacturing  industries  on 
an  avarage.  That  index  number  shows  that 
between  1919  ind  1929  the  average  output 
of  "our  "  manufacturing  establishments  In- 
creased by  42  percent.  This  42  i>ercent  more 
goods  was  turned  out  by  6  percent  fewer 
people. 

MORE    GOODS.    rCWER    MEN 

The  population  of  the  United  States  In 
that  decade  went  up  by  15  percent,  but  manu- 
facturing only  gave  employment  to  6  percent 
less  workers  at  the  end  of  the  decade  than  it 
did  at  the  beginning.  Certain  economic  fac- 
tors, among  them  the  power  of  the  unions, 
compelled  some  Increases  in  pay.  Total  pay- 
rolls in  manufacturing  went  up  by  11  percent 
including  salaried  officials.  Now  It  is  obvious 
that  ycu  cannot  sell  42  percent  moi;e  goods 
to  people  with  only  11  percent  more  pay. 
That  is  why  we  had  a  depression. 

In  each  basic  industry  the  constant  stream 
of  labor -displacing  devices  resulted  In  more 
goods  being  produced  by  fewer  workers. 
While  wage  Increases  in  some  instances  kept 
the  decrease  in  payroll  less  than  the  decrease 
in  employment.  In  no  case  was  the  increase 
in  payroll  equal  to  the  Increase  in  output. 
The  result  was  that  the  production  could  not 
be  sold.  That  Is  why  we  had  "overproduc- 
tion." unemployment,  and  depression 

If  manufacturing  had  hired  the  same  pro- 
portion of  people  In  1929  that  It  gave  Jobs  to 
In  1919.  it  would  have  hired  15  percent  more 
people  Instead  of  6  percent  fewer.  In  that 
case  the  increase  in  manufacturing  output 
would  have  been  70  percent  not  42  percent. 
The  surest  way  to  sell  such  an  Increased  out- 
put would  have  been  to  increase  payrolls  by 
70  percent.  A  70-percent  Increase  In  10  years 
is  a  35-percent  increase  in  5  years,  close  to  the 
minimum  of  40-percent  increase  suggested  by 
Mr   Davis. 

The  manpower  shortage  during  the  war 
gave  a  very  great  impetus  to  the  invention 
and  utilization  of  latior -displacing  machin- 
ery and  processes  in  the  production  of  war 
materials.  Most  of  these  improved  processes, 
because  of  the  necessity  for  priority  for  war 
production,  could  not  be  applied  to  peace 
production  wliile  the  war  was  on.  There  is 
therefore  a  4-years'  accumulation  of  new  in- 
ventions and  processes  which  have  not  yet 
been  used  to  any  great  extent  for  the  manu- 
facture of  civilian  goods. 

It  is  entirely  reasonable  to  suppose  that, 
when  these  new  machines  and  processes  are 
put  to  use  for  peace  production,  the  average 
increase  in  productivity  will  be  greater  in 
the  5  years  succeeding  the  war  than  in  the 
period  from  1919  to  1929.  so  that  there  will 
be  substantially  more  than  a  35-percent  In- 
crease in  manufacturing  production  in  the 
next  5  years.  Hence  Mr.  Davis'  call  for  en 
increase  of  40  percent  to  50  percent  in  pay- 
rolls without  any  increase  in  prices  is  not 
only  a  reasonable  one,  it  Is  necessary  to  avoid 
depression. 

The  figures  already  cited  show  plainly  that 
the  root  of  the  trouble  which  brought  on  the 
depression  in  1929  was  that  employers  gcner- 
allv  used  labor-displacing  machinery  which 
made  possible  the  Increased  output  during 
that  period  in  order  to  cut  down  their  labor 
costs  and  try  to  increase  their  profits.  There- 
fore, they  did  not  raise  wages  equally  with 
Increased  output,  the  increased  output 
therefore  could  not  be  sold,  and  unemploy- 
ment and  depression  resulted.  Mr.  Davis  is 
the  economic  statesman  trying  to  avcl:!  a 
repetition  of  this  result,  and  the  National 
Asscciation  of  Manufacturers  and  its  fol- 
lowers are  completely  wrong. 

StTPEanClAL    JUSTICE 

Some  persons  who  are  well  meaning  and 
who  do  understand  the  danger  of  depression 


resulting  from  the  effort  to  use  labor -displac- 
ing machinery  solely  for  private  profit  of  ttie 
owners  of  industry,  nonetheless  feel  that  ttie 
way  to  prevent  the  increased  productivity  of 
labor  from  bringing  about  another  period  of 
overproduction  is  to  reduce  prices  equally 
with  increased  output  instead  of  raising 
wages  proportionately.  There  is  a  super- 
ficial Justice  In  their  position,  because  such  a 
reduction  of  prices,  say  about  25  percent, 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  living  for  everyone, 
including  salaried  people  working  for  the 
Government  or  for  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  would  let  the  members  c€  organized 
labor  benefit  as  consumers. 

But  this  price  reduction  would  Involve  an 
enormous  unearned  gift  to  security  owners, 
especially  bondholders.  We  have  a  larger 
national  debt  than  ever  before  in  our  his- 
tory, probably  amounting  to  about  $250,003.- 
000,000.  While  more  people  own  Govern- 
ment bonds  than  ever  t>efore,  the  smaller 
bond  owners  have  l>een  cashing  them  In 
fairly  rapidly.  The  rate  of  sale  and  redemp- 
tion of  the  bonds  by  wage  earners  Is  certain 
to  Increase  in  the  next  few  months  as  transi- 
tional unemployment  due  to  the  problems  of 
reconversion  increases.  More  and  more, 
therefore,  the  Government  bonds  will  be  held 
by  the  wealthier  groups  in  the  community 
and  by  banks. 

Ownership  by  the  banks,  of  course,  means 
ownership  by  the  banks'  stocitholders  and 
bank  stocks  are  traditionally  a  rich  n\an  s 
investment.  The  present  bondholders 
bought  bonds  during  the  war.  and  the  bonds 
are  scheduled  to  mature  at  various  times 
from  7  to  20  years  from  now.  If  there  is  a 
decrea.se  in  average  prices  of  25  percent  or 
more  in  that  time,  tliat  is  equivalent  to  a 
25-percent  gift  to  the  bondholders.  They 
lent  money  to  the  Government  when  a  par- 
ticular commodity  would  cost  $10.  let  us  say. 
and  would  get  It  back  when  the  same  com- 
modity would  cost  only  $7  30. 

OTHERS    WOULD   CAIN 

In  terms  of  actual  commodities  the  bur- 
den of  the  national  debt  and  of  the  interest 
on  that  debt  .»ou'.d  be  increased  bv  25  per- 
cent. That  would  constitute  a  25  percent 
gift  in  the  form  of  increased  weBlth  and  in- 
creased Income  both,  not  distributed  evenly 
through  the  population  but  bunched  and 
concentrated  for  the  special  advantage  of 
those  already  rich. 

What  applies  to  the  interest  and  principal 
of  Government  bonds  would  apply  equally 
to  the  interest  and  principal  on  other  bond*? 
and  mortgages.  The  bondholders  and  mort- 
gage owners,  who  we  must  remember  are  on 
an  average  the  richer  section  of  the  popula- 
tion and  those  who  least  need  an  increrje  in 
their  income,  would  gain.  If  the  decrease  in 
prices  were  25  percent,  the  wealthiest  prouo 
would  gain  25  percent  in  wealtli  and  Income 
measured  by  the  actual  purchasing  power  cf 
their  money.  Every  farmer  or  home  cwncr 
With  a  mortgage,  on  the  other  hand,  v/ould 
find  the  burden  of  servicing  tivat  mortg;.gc. 
that  is  paying  the  Interest  and  principal,  in- 
creased   proportionately. 

Stabilization  of  prices  .ind  an  Increase  in 
wages.  Just  as  Mr.  Davis  advocates,  therefore, 
is  what  we  should  prefer  as  the  means  to 
avoid  The  unemployment  and  depression 
which  would  otherwise  surely  result  from  in- 
creased productivity  cf  labor  Just  as  it  did 
in  1929,  as  the  figures  so  clearly  show. 

The  members  of  organized  labor  will  bene- 
fit most  certainly  and  surely  through  an  in- 
crease In  pay  (without  an  increase  in  prices  i 
to  meet  the  increased  productivity  of  lab<  r 
that  will  come  from  continued  Uiventlon  and 
use  of  new  machines  and  prcceases. 

It  is  both  wise  and  right  for  organlaed  la- 
bor to  help  other  useful  or  needy  sections 
of  the  population  to  get  a  similar  improve- 
ment m  their  standard  of  living.  Organized 
labor  has  usually  supported  inereaaes  in  pay 
for  Government  employees  sucS  as  tcechers. 
firemen,    policemen,    pos'..ai    employees,    etc. 
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It.  fhouid  CMtittnue  »nd  lncTe;i&«  its  eSorts  in 
thai  direction. 

It  ttiouid  steadily  demand,  as  It  Is  doing. 
Increaaea  in  old  age  and  unemployment,  cocn- 
pensatton  pa)inent«  In  so  far  as  such  In- 
do  not  follow  liutomatlcally  from  In- 
in  pay.  It  mu«t  work  for  improve- 
ment m  the  <<t«ndard  of  living  of  the  share- 
croppers and  unskilled  workers  who  are 
particularly  low  paid  now  and  who  have  little 
e«onomic  power  to  Improve  their  own  cordl- 
Uon. 

It  must  see  that  farmers  get  a  chance  to 
■ell  an  increased  output  without  a  reduction 
In  the  price  that  they  receive,  as  agriculture 
Joins  In  the  common  tendency  to  Increase 
the  output  per  hour  of  labor  of  the  farm- 
er through  Improvements  In  seeds,  fer- 
tilizers, and  farm  machinery  Where  that 
does  not  occur,  organised  labor  should  re- 
alise that  farmers  are  entitled  In  justice  to 
some  Increase  In  price  In  order  to  share  In 
tike  Increased  prosperity 

The  main  thing  to  remember  Is  that  we  are 
certain  to  get  a  vastly  Increased  flood  of  goods 
from  manufacturing  industry  In  the  United 
States  in  the  near  fuHire  We  must  Increase 
purchasing  p<iwer  proportionately,  or  else 
we  will  have  another  depression,  just  as  the 
failure  of  the  owners  of  industry  to  Increase 
p«ty  proportionately  with  Increased  output 
plunged  us  Into  the  depression  of  1929-32. 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

IN  THE  HOL.-.K  (  F  tFf  iK-l-  N  :  ATIVES 

T'l'irsriau  s   '  •  ■'"„  ■   ;    ::i}'> 

M'    Il.ANKI.N       .\'.:    Sp.aKer.  there  has 

li'-'  !i  -;i  rn  i  ^.  ;.<(i-,  !,i,.<  ,,';il  unjust  criti- 
ci-rri  (f  Ms.-  Vfirr.t:;  '  Ad:;::nistration, 
!fi:i';-.i>  to  rhf  '';ni!-!;;:i„  .  :  prosthetic 
ajipiiariccs  t^i  ri.-ablfv;  \'''t,t:i,s,  that  I 
Th,:  :k  :t  is  not  sr.Mpp:  ■  p:  ■.^■'' to  call  atten- 
;  .i!:i  !i,;  a  Ict'r:  .v !...  ;:  I  h.4\<'  just  received 
!  rotr.  'P.-  V  p;.ir.  AdministraLion  on 
t;;<it    ^uhwcl 


!;t"   ifii'-i 


!'''nd-   n-    f'-'./^-.v- 


V>  !?R  '  N-      \:'*.:    N  :-  :  y_  vttON, 
W.1.V '!  1  r. ,;  ■  .n    C  .  OctotKr  31.  1945. 

Bon.  John  E    Rankin 

Chairman.    Committee    on    World     War 
Veterarix'  Lcgitlation . 

Hou.se  of  Representatives, 
Wr.-^.^ngton    D.  C. 

N'v  i>f<u  mk  !  avk:v;  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  miorn!,.  rt.;  ;-■  f  t  a  statement  relative 
to  the  fiirn!-;:  :ik;  <  :  ;  '  •srhetio  appliances  by 
the   Vff-r-=-.>      X'l--    •    -•■  r  ,■  ■■ 

I.':  -I'  ■  \.-'  -  i"  .'•>■"  'h"  V»"».>:Hr;=  .^i.p't.'.n- 
l.«*-.ii.  ■';  f  .rT-.:-:.t"<  pr  ■-.* 'r  ft  lo  appliances  re- 
cp..;red  :  .-  -c!  ;.»•-..-.  :..!.•(  ;,-d  disabiliTv  or  dis- 
abilities '!;i.T  ,v  ,f  ;;-.c  ^i"\  .ci^-.-i  ■.;•.'.(•<. 'cd  dts- 
n^:!:'v  h^,: :  :i.T:n^  r»  ';:»'  Vr*er:i;i>  Adni.n- 
■.-■.!■.  :.  -  ■■yr.  r:/.M  h\  vp,-":.  n  \'A  .:  Pub- 
lic Law,  Ur=  .Sf',  t-:.' V -r:cJv  h  l'  <!;^:'es^.  to 
furnish  (.%  p.-:<  r.  (-■.•.•ifVi  •..  .i  p;  .sr.hptlc 
appi'.  .»:■',  !~i'  '.::>:■  J. (■■.•>"■>*. i : ',  ^.'.wv.-z  ni\a  t:  .ii:p.:ig, 
Inciiup;  ,;  '  pn' ;•  i:' ;>  i; ,,; .  :  ■ii.i..  ;:e  ::i  'Hf  \i,--'  of 
.•■Pi.  ';  ippp.rtnoe  eitht-r  .p  .i  '.«>'-.pcf>  >  r  ;\  \'f'*.'r- 
ip  <  .\'.p:p;psrr:<?p  p  h  .-.ippw  ir  h\  ,.;- 
p.iPep'  '  r.vp  ipfp  • ,  ;jica-i(l.;.p  >p,:h  --pr',  .Cr»  ,.p. - 
c.<  -    .     p'  Pi  •• 

I'r.r:f'  .s  ■■  cp,>'pp:' .  :■.  ;r:tdr  'n  fippliancea 
f'.rvp.-r^tpl  ■:!■.■(  r<  <iPd  fp;. .-■<'(!  ir.fPi  and  there 
1^  r,  >  rivtNi  fH^^U'tp:  :"rp  pf.!  (  s*  l.mitati.  r.s 
t  T  sp.p''.  .;  p-pP.ip,i  OS  bvir  X':\c  \vp..i;c  puyp.-s.' 
<■?  •t-.c  \t't»':,ip.<  Adnp  P  :'■•.(•  Slip  ;<  t.i  iv;r;usii 
t  ct,--.tt-. '^.1  ■,v'*r,.p.*  •,■'.('  bt*'.  d-.up.ible  appU- 
a ; . ..  < .« 


Veterans  Administration  practices  permit 
flexibility  in  fitting  and  equipping  veterans 
with  necessary  appliances.  Of  necessity,  ap- 
pliances must  be  approved  by  the  attending 
doctor  as  suitable  and  ortbopedlcally  appro- 
priate, but  within  that  limitation,  the  vet- 
eran may  choose  the  prosthetic  appliance  be«t 
suited  to  his  needs. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  an  Important  and  continuing  one 
in  the  field  of  prosthetic  appliances.  Re- 
search and  development  of  modern  pros- 
thetics have  until  recently  had  little  organ- 
ized support.  With  the  aid  of  the  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development,  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  on  Prosthetic  Devices 
has  been  conducting  a  long-range  research 
project  In  this  field.  Since  the  Office  of  Sci- 
entific .  Research  and  E>evelopment  Is  a  war 
agency  which  would  not  continue  indefi- 
nitely, the  Veteraivs"  Administration  has  en- 
tered negotiations  to  take  over  the  Council 
on  Prosthetic  Devices. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  the  fur- 
nishing of  prosthetic  appliances  and  neces- 
sary training  In  the  use  thereof  Is  In  addi- 
tion to  the  monetary  benefits  payable  to 
veterans  of  World  War  II  for  service-con- 
nected disabilities.  An  additional  allowance 
of  $35  monthly  is  provided  for  certain  aiui- 
tomical  losses  or  loss  of  use  and  payable 
uhere  there  Is  a  ratable  disability  of  10  per- 
cent to  total  in  degree  in  addition  to  the 
rates  provided  therefor  which  range  from 
$11  50  to  $115  per  month;  other  specific  rates 

for  more  severe  disabilities  range  from  $200 
to  $300  per  month. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Edward  E.  Odom,  Soltctfor. 


Boston    Can    Be    a    World    Flv 
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HON.  THOMAS  J    UNE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  1,  1945 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Spieaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Lester 
Allen,  from  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  of 
October  28.  1945: 

Bo-STON  Can  Be  Fltinc  Center — Enterprise 
Needed  To  ExPLorr  Crrr  s  Advantages  as 
Place  Where  Land  and  Sea  Roittes  Merge 

(By  Lester  Allen) 

The  first  token  flight  over  the  North  Atlan- 
tic with  commercial,  revenue-paying  passen- 
gers, by  American  Airlines  Overseas,  has 
again  brought  to  the  forefront  the  subject 
of  Boston  as  an  International  airport. 

It  Is  no  matter  for  Impatience  or  Imme- 
diacy, but  one  which  must  remain  In  con- 
stant view  and  subject  to  constant  planning 
If  Boston  is  to  avoid  becoming  a  '•whistle 
stop"  on  a  world  network  of  airways.  Boston 
rightfully  should  and  must  be  a  terminal  of 
International  air  routes. 

Tliree  powerful  air  lines  have  permits  to  fly 
the  Atlantic  route  from  Boston. 

American  Airlines  Overseas,  which  has 
flown  the  first  passengers  from  Boston,  tak- 
ing off  and  landing  at  Bedford,  acquired  its 
;  verseas  permit  by  purchase  of  American 
Kxport  Line. 

Transcontinental  &  Western  Air  was 
granted  its  permit  by  virtue  of  its  ability  to 
draw  upon  a  transcontinental  air  system  for 
5  asser.gers. 

Pan  American,  with  the  longest  experience 
ir.  overseas  flying,  naturally  was  entitled  from 
the  outset  to  a  route  across  the  North  At- 
lantic. 


To  see  tly  operations  of  these  three  hold- 
ers of  permits  to  fly  to  Europe  from  Boston  as 
three  tltant  struggling  for  power  and  posi- 
tion Is  a  oomplete  mistake.  Overseas  pas- 
senger service  by  air  requires  an  Immense 
investment,  a  combination  of  skills  and  ex- 
perience attd  equipment,  which,  without  a 
vast  network  of  feede'  lines,  such  as  Ameri- 
can and  Transcontinental  &  Western  oper- 
ate, or  imtjiense  prestige,  which  Pan  Ameri- 
can has  acquired  through  successful  ovei-seas 
operations  Dver  a  period  of  many  years,  would 
be  doomed  to  early  failure. 

The  Imifiedlate  problem  from  Boston's 
standpoint  Is  how  to  avoid  becoming  a 
whistle  st*p  on  the  worlds  airways.  An 
indication  of  the  global  Hrale  of  these  air 
services  m$y  be  gained  from  TWA's  change 
of  name  fitom  "Transcontinental  and  West- 
ern Air"  t«  "Trans-World  Air." 

nCPATIENT  OVER  PROGRESS 

In  many  quarters  there  is  Impatience  with 
the  slow  progress  of  the  development  of 
Logan  International  Airport  in  East  Boston 
to  accommodate  the  bigger  transport  planes 
tp  be  used  in  postwar  operations  with  longer 
runways.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  full 
use  of  the  long  runwajs  will  not  be  possible 
until  next  June.  This  is  no  reason  for  an 
outcry  for  more  haste,  however. 

Be  assured  that  other  cities  competing  for 
deslgnatlod  as  terminals  for  overseas  routes 
would  give  their  eyeteeth  for  a  location  like 
East  Bostoi.  No  city  In  the  country  has  a 
big  airport  so  close  to  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness district  or  to  railroad  terminals.  La 
Ouardla  Field.  In  New  York.  Is  far  from  ideal, 
and  Idlewtld.  where  New  York  Is  spending 
several  tii^es  as  much  as  Boston  to  develop 
a  huge  alitport,  is  even  more  Inaccessible. 

The  long  limousine  ride  from  LaGuardla 
Pleld  to  (few  York  Is  the  source  of  more 
griping  among  people  using  air  service  into 
New  York  than  any  other  factor,  and  there 
is  very  lltlfle  that  New  York  can  do  about  it 
short  of  ofierating  a  rapid-transit  service  at 
a  loss.        I 

If  it  is  k»pt  in  mind  that  the  construction 
In  progreap  at  East  Boston  airport,  if  con- 
tinued thitough  the  next  few  years,  will  se- 
cure for  Boston  a  commanding  position 
among  thf  cities  of  the  world.  Bostonlans 
should  feel  highly  enthusiastic. 

If  any  Index  of  the  acceleration  of  air 
travel  wltli  the  end  of  the  war  is  needed  the 
operational  of  Northeast  Airlines  on  the  Bos- 
ton-New Tork  run  for  the  first  20  days  of 
October  mey  be  cited.  In  the  first  20  days 
of  this  month  with  only  six  planes  available. 
Northeast  carried  12.000  passengers  between 
Boston  and  New  York.  American  Airlines, 
with  mor^  equipment,  carried  correspond- 
ingly mor$  passengers,  and  TWA,  with  fewer 
flights  into  Boston,  showed  proportional 
gains.  In  short,  the  traveling  public  is  rush- 
ing to  the<  air  lines. 

The  dlftlnctlon  between  Boston  as  a 
whistle  stdp  on  International  air  routes  and 
Boston  as  a  terminal  is  rather  difficult  for 
the  layman  to  see,  who  knows  only  that  the 
fastest  an4  safest  route  from  here  to  there  is 
of  prlmar^  importance. 

If  the  routes  of  the  two  bis  domestic  air- 
lines comt|ig  Into  Boston  are  examined  It  will 
be  readll7  understood  that  it  is  most  im- 
portant for  Boston's  future  to  have  the  At- 
lantic tertiilnal  here. 

TWA  hals  for  example,  the  shortest  route 
from  coast  to  coast,  and  comes  Into  Boston 
now  via  Pittsburgh  and  Albany,  not  touch- 
ing New  tork  from  the  West.  It  tapjs  San 
Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Albuquerque,  Ama- 
rlllo.  Wichita.  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Citicinnatl.  Pittsburgh— virtually  all 
the  big  commercial  centers  of  the  country 
north  of  lHason  and  Dixon's  line. 

I      aMKUCAN'S  PROGRAM 

It  plonefered  most  of  the  new  equipment 
and  ideas  In  commercial  aviation,  and  has  to 
lU   credit    the    first   Stratolinen,   and   en- 
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glneered  with  Lockheed  the  super-fast  Con- 
stellation transport. 

It  was  first  with  de-icers.  Sperry  automatic 
pilots,  homing  direction  finders  and  speed- 
retarding  wing  flaps.  TWA  believes  that  sub- 
end  feeder  lines  are  uneconomical  and  that 
traffic  should  flow  continuously  from  city  to 
city  with  way  stops.  It  is  hooked  up  with 
Latin-American  lines  through  part  owner- 
ship of  Taca  and  Aerovias  of  Brazil,  and  has 
service  to  about  130  American  urban  centers. 

American  Airlines,  which  carries  the  larg- 
est volume  of  passengers  and  express  of  any 
airline  in  the  country,  launched  Its  token 
flight  from  New  York  with  a  stop  at  Boston's 
Bedford  airport.  American  Is  shooting  at 
connections  with  10  cities  of  1,000.000  cr 
more  population  in  a  network  of  82  cities  in 
32  States  touching  at  least  40.000.000  poten- 
tial air-travel  customers. 

American  Airlines,  originally  out  In  the 
cold  on  overseas  flying,  moved  In  solidly  by 
the  purchase  of  American  Export.  The  lat- 
ter company  had  overseas  permits  from  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  before  the  war,  but 
couldn't  seem  to  get  going  because  as  rap- 
idly as  a  European  terminal  was  selected  it 
was  overrun  or  made  impractical  by  the  war. 
During  the  war.  however,  American  Export 
covered  thousands  of  miles  flying  the  routes 
for  the  Navy.  This  backlog  of  experience 
has  now  been  assimilated  by  American  Air- 
lines. 

Under  the  present  set-up  no  good  purpose 
would  be  served  In  changing  the  terminal 
from  New  York  to  Boston  for  the  Atlantic 

because  of  the  Newfoundland  stop,  where  the 
planes  can  gas  up  and  prepare  for  the  over- 
seas hop.  But  in  the  very  near  future  the 
Newfoundland  stop  will  be  eliminated,  and 
then  will  come  the  question  of  a  point  of 
departure  or  terminal  to  be  us^d  for  the 
greatest  eccnomy  of  fuel. 

Few  people  suspect  that  there  is  an  over- 
seas route  to  Europe  on  which  the  longest 
over-water  hop  is  from  Iceland  to  Scotland 
There  are  stops  on  Baffin  Island.  Greenland. 
Labrador,  and  Iceland,  all  of  which  were 
used  throughout  the  war  by  Air  Transport 
Command. 

Pan  American,  with  no  domestic  service, 
has  th3  greatest  experience  in  over-ocean 
ayin::  through  flyine  98.C00  miles  of  over- 
water  routes.  61,OCO,C00  miles  a  year.  It 
maintains  2S7  alrpcrts  and  224  weather  and 
radio  stations  throughout  its  vast  system. 

Always  operated  with  a  tough  realism.  Pan 
American  will  tise  for  a  terminal  that  place 
which  offers  the  test  connecting  service  and 
the  fastest  connecting  service  to  the  rest  of 
the  country.  It  would  seem  that  for  the 
Middle  and  Far  West.  Eoston  Is  the  best  port 
of  entry  and  exit — but  all  this  depends  upon 
how  the  terminal  facilities  at  Boston  are 
developed. 

WHAT    GOOD    TERMINAL    NETDS 

The  kind  of  development  the  air-line  oper- 
ators want  includes  long  runways,  develcp- 
ment  of  all-weather  flying  facilities,  accessi- 
bility of  the  airport,  skills  required  for  serv- 
icing planes,  adequate  supplies  of  fU3l  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  and  hotel  facilities  fca- 
passengers  who  stop  over  waiting  for  planes. 

Boston  can  provide  all  these  things  within 
the  next  year,  and  it  is  possible  that  radar 
blind-landing  devices  will  make  It  possible 
to  land  In  Boston  In  any  kind  of  weather. 
It  h£s  been  done  at  Bedford  airport  in  an 
experimental  way.  and  radar  experts  say  that 
further  development  depends  upon  training 
of  pilots  to  absolute  obedience  to  landinr^ 
commands  from  the  radar  operators  on  the 
ground. 

All  that  is  needed  to  make  Boston  a  termi- 
nal instead  of  a  whistle  stop  can  be  accom- 
plished, but  it  wont  be  done  in  2  or  3 
months.  The  Massachusetts  Recess  Com- 
mussion  studying  the  problem  is  learning 
m.aiy  things  about  the  almost  fatal  delays 
which    have   marred    the   program    to   date. 


One  of  the  chief  obstacles  has  been  the  tend- 
ency to  regard  air  transport  as  a  fad  which 
will  amount  to  nothing.  The  thousands  of 
passengers  who  storm  alr-Une  ticket  offices 
every  day  are  ample  proof  that  it  is  no  fad — 
but  a  dynamic  fact  of  the  present. 

That  three  big  air  lines  feel  enough  confi- 
dence in  the  futtire  to  risk  large  sums  of 
money  to  develop  overseas  services  out  of 
Boston  is  no  accident.  Establishment  of 
Boston  as  a  terminal  rests  with  the  people  of 
Boston  and  New  England.  They  have  taken 
to  the  air.  How  far  and  now  fast  they  want 
to  go  depends  entirely  upon  them.  But  they 
will  go  greater  distances  at  greater  speed  and 
In  greater  comfort  and  safety  if  Boston  is  a 
terminal  airport  Instead  of  a  whistle  stop. 
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t.F    ir  UTS  I  ANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuetdav.  October  16.  194S 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  read  an  article  appearing  in  the 
DLsabled  American  Veterans  Semi- 
Monthly  by  Hon.  Millard  Rice  entitled 
Retirement  Review  Tips  /^e  Compiled." 
This  articls  is  well  written  and  ^vcs 
much  hflpful  information.  I  am  there- 
fore asking  that  it  be  published  in  the 
Record  that  it  may  reach  veterans  and 
their  families  throughout  this  country. 

Although  the  Army-Navy  Discharge 
Review  Board  has  been  in  existence  since 
the  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  very  little 
is  knov/n  to  the  public  of  its  activities  or 
its  existence.  More  and  more  I  am 
rec?iving  requests  from  dischargees  for 
the  correction  and  the  chance  of  the  dis- 
charge certificate.  It  is  obvious  that 
those  who  make  the  requests  are  not 
famil:ar  with  the  procedure  required  of 
this  discharge  board  and  need  help  in 
asserting  their  rights  to  these  changes 
and  corrections,  which  rights  are  given 
them  by  an  act  of  this  Congress.  It  is 
with  th's  idea  of  giving  vital  information 
the  widest  possible  circulation.  I  am  in- 
cluding the  entire  article  belcw: 

PHOCEDLTRE      for       DTSCHARGE       and      DlSABILlTT 

Casks    Before    Army    and    Navt    Rsvtxw 

Boards  Suggested 

W^HiNCTON.  D.  C. — Numerous  letters  have 
been  received  from  service  officers  and  claim- 
ants as  to  the  proper  procedure  for  the 
handling  of  discharge  and  disability  retire- 
ment cases  before  Army  and  Navy  Review 
Boards,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  following 
information  will  prove  helpful  toward  their 
proper  presentation. 

tJnder  section  301.  Public  34«,  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  all  persons  who  have  been 
discharged  or  released  from  further  active 
service  in  the  armed  forces,  except  those 
discharged  by  reason  of  the  sentence  of  a 
general  court  martial,  are  eligible  to  have 
their  discharge  reviewed  by  an  Army  or  Navy 
Discharge  Review  Board. 

army  discharge  review  board 

The  first  step  In  applying  for  a  review  of 
discharge  is  to  obtain  WD  AGO  Form  94. 
Execute  tiiis  form  completely  and  submit  It 
to   the   Adjutant   Generals   otQce,  War   De- 


partment, Washington,  D.  C  .  with  the  om^i- 
nal  discharge,  whereupon  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral's office  will  make*  a  photostatic  copy  and 
return  the  original  discharge.  The  veteran, 
with  no  further  effort  upon  his  part,  wUl  be 
Informed  as  to  the  date  and  time  of  the 
scheduled  review  of  his  case. 

At  the  time  the  application  form  Is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Adjutant  General's  office  it 
would  be  advisable  for  the  veteran  or  his 
service  officer  to  prepare :  ( 1 )  a  notarised 
brief  of  all  the  pertinent  facts  inrolved  in 
his  case:  (2)  notarized  affidavits  from  physi- 
cians where  there  is  any  medical  question 
involved;  (3)  notarlzeil  affidavits  from 
friends  (former  Army  "buddle*,"  teachers, 
ministers  and  employers  as  to  the  veteran  s 
personal  character  prior  to  service,  in  the 
service  and  after  his  discharge) .  •  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  it  Is  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  the  veteran  should  submit 
all  of  the  pertinent  facts  relative  to  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  discharge. 

These  notarised  affidavits  and  other  docu- 
mentary evidence  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
NaUonal  Service  Department.  Washington. 
D.  C,  If  the  veteran  desires  to  have  a  mem- 
ber ot  the  staff  of  the  Washington  nlBcin 
represent  him  so  that  the  counsel  will  have 
coQjplete  evidence  to  present  to  the  Dis- 
charge Review  Board. 

The  local  service  officer  should  thoroughly 
exajnine    the    veteran    as   to   the    i  \,-:     -.     '    - 
Which  the  veteran   dMlre*  to   iu^^(^    :    - 
charge  reviewed.    It  baa  oonae  to  our  atten- 
tion that  many  veterans  are  of  the  optBkMi 

that  because  they  have  a  blue  di«.  y.  .  *  tluit 
they  are  not  enUtled  to  coinpt  liivailon. 
Some  veterans  have  even  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  because  they  do  not  hare  a  CDD 
they  are  not  eligible  for  compensation  If 
such  is  the  case,  the  service  offtccr  can  cor- 
rect this  eJToneous  Impreeaion.  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  reviewing  the  discharge  will  be 
solved. 

In  certain  cases,  especially  where  a  veteran 
has  been  released  from  the  service  because 
of  a  fear  of  flying,  or  lack  of  moral  fiber,  it 
may  be  advisable  for  the  veteran  to  post- 
pone having  his  case  reviewed  until  the  war 
is  over.  At  that  time  the  Army  will  not 
have  to  consider  questions  of  policy,  disci- 
pline, and  precedent  that  must  be  consid- 
ered at  the  present  time.  In  tbeee  types  of 
cases  it  Is  otir  opinion  that  after  the  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  the  veteran  will  have  a 
much  better  chance  to  obtain  corrective  ac- 
tion than  while  the  war  Is  still  on.  Where 
the  testimony  of  buddies  in  the  Army  may 
be  of  vital  Importance,  it  Is  best  to  postpone 
the  case  until  such  evidence  from  buddies 
now  In  the  service  can  be  feasibly  obtained. 

The  proper  procedtire  for  obtaining  a  re- 
view of  discharge  from  the  Navy.  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  is  the  same  as  for  the 
Army,  except  the  Navy  Department  uses  a 
different  application  form  The  National 
Service  Department  of  the  DAV,  or  the  Bu- 
reau of  Naval  Personnel.  Navy  Department. 
Washington,  D.  C  .  will  furnish  his  applica- 
tion form  upon  request.  This  form  rhould  bs 
executed  completely  and  sent  to  the  Bureau 
of  Naval  Personnel.  Navy  Department.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  The  Navy  Department  has  re- 
cently amended  their  regulations  concerning 
the  requirements  for  the  Issuance  of  a  full 
honorable  discharge.  Bureau  of  Naval  Person- 
nel Form  660.  Previously,  to  obtain  en 
honorable  discharge  from  the  Navy,  the  vet- 
eran must  have  obtained  a  final  average  of 
3.5  In  proficiency  and  conduct.  The  regula- 
tions now  require  that  veterans  who  have 
obtained  a  final  mark  of  3.0  in  proficiency 
and  3.25  in  conduct  can  be  issued  the  full 
honorable  discharge  Instead  cf  the  discharge, 
under  honorable  conditions.  Bureau  of  P?r- 
sonnel  Form  661.  Therefore,  service  ofOcers 
who  come  In  contact  with  these  types  of 
cases  can  simply  forward  the  discharge  Form 
661  to  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  Navy 
Department.  Washington,  D.  C^  and  requ:st« 
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ihat  the  vetemn  be  Issued  »n  honorable  dis- 
charge, which  can  be  cl'me  bv  aclmir.isuative 
action  without  an     :: '^v    i   rf  .  w  »    ixjard. 

A  k':fi'  deal  of  iri!<iriii<itH)ti  reiaii.e  to  dls- 
c:....k."  mcludlDK  the  various  typos  ol  dU- 
chiirtjej.,  rea&ona  lor.  a:  'i  Ai>r)  r  Bureau  of 
Personnel    form    numb.  n      •     be    obtained 

;:     Senate   EKicumeni   Nu     i.»-'     "«<       ''ges 
i^  j4.  uicHj,--;-.  »■ 

;;;  ~  *;i:;  : :  r    r  *T  riu  MV  s  : 

Under  ih«-  pr-jMaici  uf  section  302.  Public 
34«,  Seventy -eighth  Congresa.  all  officers  who 
have  been  retired  or  placed  upon  Inactive 
stattia  by  virtue  of  the  decision  of  a  retire- 
ment board  are  eligible  to  make  application 
to  hare  their  retirement  proceedings  re- 
viewed by  either  the  Secreury  of  War's  Re- 
tirement R.vi.iv  B-  irrt  or  by  thp  Secretar>- 
of  Navy's  H<  •.  'i.-,'  .  *  Review  Bar;:  ::.  Wa»h- 
Infton  D  C  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  an  officer  who  has  been  put  upon 
Inactive  status  and  haa  not  appeared  before 
a  retirement  board  is  not  eltelble  to  have 
his  retirement  ca.--*-  :••■;.- .v«(!  -.a  ■  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  302  P\;o.,c  J46  of  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congr^s- 

\RMY      KlTIKfMfNT 

Application    ;>*;;;;    \KU   .«n  lO   u25a    mu-st    be 
executed    completely     ir   '.      ent    to    the    Ad- 

juwnt  Ctt-.ru^  *,  f>  W.ir  IVpar^rr.c-r.r . 
Waahiiigt    :,     I)    ('       Ire   Mffii-»T   '.>.!i^   des:---^ 

the  Dlsjibl*^  A!:.e::  ;i.  'vft:;i:.-  '  -'•p:''-f: 
blni  as  cuiiii-.«,  -I.  :-,.'.',  .;>->iK;.-r  (•  ::  ,i'  ;  .  *, 
upon  the  i, ''.;'"•''■  -  '  "-  It  '*>  ''"Jt  iiect-:^- 
aary  to  subm  '  .»  1'  22  h-  r:,;  in  these  >-a^es. 
Since  retirement  c.».^.-  ir>  >  f  v  t;  .  'ions 
of  medicine  and  nicii.i  i  uid^rt.n.:  the 
primary  problem  ;i:  p:rp.i:  :•  >•  h-,  science  to 
aubtn.'  i>»-:  '•  '  !  *"  l!«'r  ;.'^eir.<'n'  H.  ,:fis  Is  to 
prove  Ji.i'  hf  11 .?.  ttj;. .' V  *:i'^  \: .<■■  i:'fr\  ;  :i  the 
aervire  ur  w.i-  iii;>;:..\  I'.eti  '  v  .^i.i  ;,  .  rvice. 
Therefore,  the  merr  >!■  ul.t  prfp,,.'.'  i  brief 
of  all  the  pertiiu  1  t  :<i's  ,n  f:i!  •.  <  .m-  and 
submit  It  '..  "h*"  N  r,  ;  ..  -;«■:■.  .  f-  Uop.irimeut 
of  the  DAV    .:;   W,i>     .;.►,■•!.    D    C 

This  bri.-i  Mmvi.il  do  a^i  iirv.-an'f'd  by 
notaiized  affidavits  di  I- r  ii;  ;  l.\-;.  :  i:;s.  If 
poMlble.  a«  to  his  physical  condition,  both 
iwlor  to  and  subsequent  to  his  release  from 
aftiv*  fij-.  V  [2)  includiiik'  Ciinici:  .iiid  labor-, 
atiirv  f'-p":  !s:  (3)  affidavit.'^  rrrr.  triends  and 
i-!!.p..  ■  trs  as  to  their  K:.;  AlftUe  of  his  physl- 
*  .il  c«.nd:?i'-)r-'  both  piMv  :>•  :i'..ri  .-vf'er  his  re- 
lease fron;  '  tw  <t'r\:C''  (4)  rfpur's  of  Insur- 
uncc  .  K  1  ir..  :ia' i"!'.>  ■*::r::f\fr  p^sh.  ible;  (5) 
pr(x>(  ■:  ,it  :  :■!•  .  ffl.  i  ■  -  p!i\s'cril  (as.,riility  pre- 
ventjs  ;;.:;;  :-  m  i  ■,,::;,  :',t:  fMV.p'.ov  rvient  or  Is 
«  handu.ip.  'r-  :..:i.  ;i,  re r .i;:i:!.,.'  employment: 
I  ti  pri.i;  :,'.i'  tr.f  \f.p'H!i  ,s  tp.d' r  the  diX'- 
lor  !»  care  msil  :s  Pi..:i«,;:.i;  a  \erv  rigid  diet 
or  routine  of  .;\  us;  T  ,iiic>t!;pr  t  ■,  oe  of  ma- 
te'-M!  rv'.clor.  'f  up.:r>'.  fus  pr  ■.  >■<!  effective  In 
tiir  p.iv  ^  .i~,-^  ,s  '.  p;iv  -t^c  vp'fr.ti!  furnish 
i.-if  c!  .iK'i,.  .v;>  '!  •; f  V  f'Tt'-tn.-^  .Admlnlstra- 
t;  ■!■.    p:ii.^  •  !\f  ciecr'-»-  '  ;  >;ab:!;'.y  tlijit   :t  has 

b«'''i,  .lU  ,1 :  i.;f.,l  :.;:;;  T.  SU!T'. 'Tl.ir'.'  "!,•"  tfr  'T 
ah.  u.ii  ■  i'K-    i>  i-i  ir  pl<••^'    i!:(i  .i<;  ;:iitua.  .1  t:.ef 

us  p<.ss;tT:i-  <}-,-w.:;i:  rti.i'  !-,:':  dLsabillty  Is  a 
'f-v  ijer.iiitt'  P.inch.-.iii  •(!  h.ni  ■;!  civilian  life, 
!'.;,!l  If  It  can  hf  ^;.-  ■*:-.  Pv  AfTdivits.  evidence 
tr^i'  'M-,  C'Pd. ■:.■:■.  ua^  iitfi:-.:'e' v  ;:.ru':'Pd  In 
or  aiTK'.i"-  i'f-ii  bv  '  !>■•  "^crA-.rt^  T!-.r-:  r>^  has 
».--!.r,v       ;:-,r:  piis«>d       ?■,.<      ..■>-.,U'"--      ■■:       b-nng 

iVk  vrd'-t!   -pt  ;.•  f»n'.ei;'    hf:.t"fTs 

8,:, f  '.Pif.-*-    I'a-r-.      \v*'.f;;     an    offirer    Is 

S:.u.:«>c  :t  t;i  tnu'i.'.  boiiefits  there  are  no 
further  physical  examinations,  he  should  be 
•.:r. rrp^.-.t'',l  *;•!■.  'p*'  f  >  '  *h.i*  ','  is  ve>\'  ;;ece."5- 
s-a-v  ■'  •!:.!>►'  ■^\v:>'  ':.;i'  o'/.TV  M.-'-'r  -a  hich 
'V  u;.-:  r;.-!'.^  ,i  h.'ii'::;^  ;;  'l.e  d'-cision  of  the 
Rf   r >^:r,- :  •    Ri  .it!    s.^.  -i;;!   bo   preserited 

Rf  r : R f  Nt I  N T 
In  the  retlrr  '.-,(■■:,:  t  ;i;s.  s  of  'lie  officers  In  the 

Navy  NJ.i:.:„(  C'  i'U.s,  .ii.d  C"oa.-<'  (Hi.;:.::  ■•..'' 
prr-oeuu:-  •  ()»■  ioiloued  is  :i:;t  .•;;i:!.c  ,s-  A::i:v 
:  '■■_  .rtT.ic:.:  ^  .-t.sfs  exi'ep'  ther*'  i^  .»  spfCi.i;  pirni 
;.tr(s,s,,:,  Ihis  U'Tiw  ni;ty  bt'  ^tT.i.r.tM  ::-<::i 
(.tht-:  •!!<>  Na::.  r.a'.  St/ivue  [>p.i: 'niei.'  ■  f  :i.f 
D.W  '  ■]->•  B'.;re.!','.  ■- ■  Na>. ...  Fersunnei.  Navy 
ivp.i  ■■  •  •  \\  i>:..:,s  •  •  D  C  This  form 
sbould  t>e  executed  completely  and  sent  to  the 


Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel.  Navy  Department. 
Washington  DC.  and  the  applicant  will  be 
Informed  as  to  the  date  and  time  of  the 
scheduled  hearing  of  his  case. 

GENERAL   RECOMMENDATIONS 

Where  an  officer  has  been  discharged  with 
a  condition  of  psychoneurosis,  It  Is  our  con- 
sidered opinion.  In  view  of  the  experience  be- 
fore the  retirement  boards,  that  such  case  be 
postponed  at  the  present  time.     In  view  of 
tlie  fact,  that   the  great  majority   of   otfi»,-ers 
suffering  from  psychoneurosis  will  make  a  full 
and  complete  recovery  in  a  period  of  a  few- 
short  months,  retirement  boards  have  been 
very  loath  to  grant  a  man  retirement  benefits 
for  this  condition.     The  basic  premise  upon 
which  an  officer  Is  granted  retirement  is  that 
his  physical   disability  will   be   a   permanent 
condition.     Since    psychoneurosis    Is    not    a 
permanent  condition,  and  medical  Judgment 
has  shown  that  such  men.  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases,  make  complete  recovery,  the 
basic  tenet  Is  not  fulfilled.     Therefore,  this 
office  is  suggesting  that  when  a  service  officer 
contacts  such  a  case  he  urge  that  the  officer 
postpone  his  appeal  of  his  retirement -board 
proceedings  until  such  time  as:    (1)   He  can 
prove  by  facttial  evidence  that  his  disability 
is  a  definite  handicap  In  obtaining  employ- 
ment:   (2)    that  his  disability  prevents  him 
from  living  a  natural,  normal  life:   and  (3) 
that  It  has  existed  over  a  period  of  years  and 
medical  Judgment  has  determined  that  this 
condition  is  permanent. 

Whenever  it  Is  possible  for  an  rtBcer  to 
do  so.  It  Is  advisable  that  he  appear  and  tes- 
tify In  person  In  a  great  number  of  cases 
the  applicant's  personal  testimony  as  to  the 
facts  and  conditions  relative  to  his  physical 
disability  may  well  X>€  the  deciding  factor  In 
the  case. 


American  ceiling?  We  are  licked  and  licked 
to  a  finish,  and  we  don't  know  what  to  do 
about  It. 

May  I  have  your  reaction  to  this  matter 
and  what  can  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  this 
thing,  otlierwlse  we'll  be  out  of  bvisiness  inso- 
far as  th#  sale  of  bulk  honey  for  baking  and 
manufacturing  Is  concerned? 

The  regrettable  part  of  the  whole  thing  Is 
that  the  industrial  users  that  saved  the  day 
for  the  honey  industry  in  the  so-called  good 
old  days,  if  they  do  not  receive  any  honey  at 
this  tim«  may  leave  It  forever  When  all  Is 
said  and  done,  it  is  the  old-lime  Industrial 
user  of  honey  that  saved  the  day  for  the 
honey  industry  in  America  when  honey  was 
a  drug  oa  the  market  and  that  time  will  come 
again.  When  sugar  comes  back  there  will  be 
a  lot  of  honey  and  no  one  to  buy  It.  If  we 
can't  sate  these  customers  we're  Just  up 
against  |t 

Ycjurs  very  truly. 

C.    W     AKPPI.ER    Co. 

"    W.  Abppler. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  HENRY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
T^.h---^da:j   yotember  1.  1945 

M;  IIENPiY  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Recofd  I  include  the  following 
letter; 

OcoNOMOwoc.  Wis..  October  25, 1945. 
Hon    Congressman   Robert  K.  Henrt. 

Hmise  Office  Building.  Wash.ington,  D   C. 

Dear  Congressman  Henry  The  two  cars 
of  honey  that  we  had  bought  and  contracted 
for  In  the  Republic  of  Mexico  at  OPA  cell- 
ing of  9  7  cents  per  pound  were  actually  re- 
sold and  now  we  are  out  on  a  limb  and 
what  are  we  going  to  tell  our  customers,  and 
what  will  we  do  to  deliver  honey  to  those 
people'' 

TlTie  whole  picture  Is  heart-rending.  If 
we  can't  bring  any  honey  in  from  the  out- 
side and  import  honey  for  baking  and  manu- 
facturing purposes  we  are  Just  going  to  be 
out  of  luck  and  we'll  have  to  close  our  doors. 

Why  can't  price  restrictions  be  entirely  re- 
n.i' . (0  :rom  honey  and  let  us  have  a  free  mar- 
ks •  ..:.d  in  that  way  we  would  probably  be 
,.  :«  P  .tnpete  with  the  European  market. 
Trie  :..c-  hat  they're  taking  all  the  honey  of 
the  \Vt\^'.  Indies  as  well  as  Central  and  South 
America  leaves  the  dealer  In  honey  in  the 
good  old  U  S.  A.  completely  out  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

Don't  von  folks  In  Washington  realize  and 
IK.  .t  r<-..:  (i  that  when  we  furnish  the  money 
•  iif  Ku;  peans  to  buy  the  products  that  we 
^;;  ,..d  !:  .y  that  were  cutting  our  throats 
and  doing  it  double  handed?  How  can  the 
Europeans  afford  to  pay  15  cents  per  pound 
for  honey  or  almost  50  percent  more  than  the 


Palestine  Pledges  and  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  1.  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcoRD.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress anfitled  "Palestine  Pledges  and 
Policy"  delivered  by  me  over  the  CBS 
network  program  Congress  Speaks,  Tues- 
day, October  30.  The  program  origi- 
nated at  WTOP,  Washington: 

On  October  18,  Secretary  of  State  James  P. 
Byrnes  ttiade  the  statement  that  the  admin- 
istration is  exploring  every  possible  means  to 
aid  In  the  relief  of  the  displaced  Jew  in 
Europe.  But — and  it's  a  large  but — he  added 
no  Qnal  decision  would  be  made  concerning 
Palestine  without  full  consultation  with  the 
Arabs  as  well  as  the  Jews. 

Thus,  tt  one  fell  swoop,  the  Secretary  of 
State  again  dashed  to  the  ground  the  hopes 
of  the  Jews  for  relief  In  Palestme.  Secretary 
Byrnes'  itatement  amounted  to  an  announce- 
ment olf  American  policy  directly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  openly  declared  statements  of 
Amerlcafn  officialdom  for  28  years. 

Assuredly.  Secretary  Byrnes  must  know 
when  the  Democratic  Party,  which  almost 
nominated  him  for  Vice  President,  promul- 
gated ttte  Palestine  plank  of  the  Democratic 
platform,  called  for  untrammeled  Jewish  im- 
migration and  for  the  establishment  of  a  Jew- 
ish democratic  state,  the  party  did  not  consult 
the  Aralls.  And  when  Attlee.  Bevin.  and  Mor- 
rison in  their  platform  pledges  before  election 
said  tha»t  the  Arabs  should  get  out  to  make 
way  for  the  Jews,  they  did  not  consult  the 
Arabs. 

Constjlting  the  Arabs  at  this  late  date  is 
part  of  the  abominable  policy  of  appeasement, 
the  appeasement  that  brought  us  the  fake 
•■peace  tn  our  time" — the  Munich  Pact,  and 
the  nefarious  white  paper  which  shut  with 
a  bang  the  doors  of  Palestine  against  the  Jews. 

The  demarche  of  the  Secretary  of  State  Is 
apparently  based  upon  the  texts  of  letters 
passing  between  King  ibn-Saud,  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  the  late  lamented  President 
Roosevelt,  wherein  Mr.  Rooeevelt  talked  In 
terms  ot  consultation  with  the  Arabs  How 
can  one  letter,  the  depths  of  its  meaning 
something  we  cannot  now  plumb  because  the 
writer  i*  dead,  establish  to  that  degree  ad- 
minlstritlon  policy? 

Remember.  Palestine  is  not  a  cause  that 
has  been  relegated  to  inch  notices  In  new^s- 
papers.  nor  confined  to  Tuesday  night  club 
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discussions.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  cov- 
enants and  international  treaties.  Its  pros 
and  con*  have  echoed  through  the  halls  of 
the  two  most  powerful  dera^xrratic  legisla- 
tures In  the  world — the  C-ongress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  Every  political  party  In  England 
and  the  United  States  seeking  favor  with  the 
public  has  been  pro-Zionlst — until,  of  course, 
it  came  into  power.  The  Labor  Party  In 
Great  Britain,  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Parties  in  the  United  States  made 
room  for  a  Palestine  plank  in  their  election 
platforms.  Even  Churchill  when  on  the  Op- 
position bench  whipped  out  against  Parlia- 
ment when  the  white  paper  was  being  de- 
bated before  passage.  Leaders  of  historic 
stature.  Thomas  Masaryk.  Lord  Balfour,  Lloyd 
George.  Woodrow  Wilson.  Field  Marshal 
Snkuts,  Lord  Wcdgewood.  and  yes.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  openly  and  verbally,  at  least 
championed  Zionism. 

Fiu-ther,  there  was  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion. There  were  52  nations  signing  consent 
to  Britain's  mandate  over  Palestine  which 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
National  Homeland.  There  was  the  Anglo- 
American  Treaty  of  1924.  reiterating  the 
terms  of  the  mandate.  Strange,  isn't  it, 
that  all  these  documents  of  state  and  all 
the  party  platforms  and  all  the  oratory 
should  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  one  letter 
whose  meaning,  at  best.  Is  dubious. 

Ainerican  public  opinion  is  solidly  against 
the  attitude  of  the  administration  as  re- 
vealed by  the  Secretary's  statement.  Four 
hundred  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
have  gone  on  record  endorsing  untrammeled 
Immigration  of  the  Jewish  people  Into  Pal- 
estine and  for  an  eventual  democratic  Jew- 
ish con  -Tionwealth  therein.  Thirty  States 
through  their  Governors  recently  petitioned 
President  Truman  to  adhere  to  those  prin- 
ciples. In  addition,  only  recently  a  debate 
was  staged  In  the  Senate  wherein  Members 
of  both  parties  lnveighi;d  against  the  per- 
fidlty  of  England  In  its  1  allure  to  redeem  Its 
oft-repeated  pledges.  Oi  October  16  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  over  a  score  of 
Members  on  both  sides  af  the  aisle  severely 
condemned  the  British  Government  for  Its 
callous  repudiation  of  its  pledge. 

Thus,  we  have  a  coalesced  public  opinion 
vehemently  expreased  In  md  out  of  Congress, 
and  against  that  opinion  dare  the  admin- 
istration set  Its  face?  There  are  some  who 
are  misadvislrig  the  Se<Tetary  of  State,  if 
not  the  President.  Both  should  not  be  pvir- 
blind  and  fail  to  recognlsie  the  avalanche  of 
public  opinion  that  is  daily  gaining  in  mo- 
mentum. 

It  would  appear  that  a  marked  effort  is 
being  made  to  stem  the  tide  of  that  public 
opinion.  Else,  why  should  the  Roosevelt  let- 
ter at  this  time  have  b«>en  released  to  the 
press?  Or  the  vindictive,  inaccurate  letter  o( 
King  Ibn-Saud.  too,  for  that  matter?  The 
timing  of  the  release  was  not  accidental:  it 
was  deliberate,  and.  I  add,  with  a  studied 
purpose- 
Much,  entirely  too  much,  has  been  made 
of  Arab  claims  to  first  consideration.  Have 
the  Arabs  a  case?  Emphatically  no.  As 
Eliahu  Ben  HorLn  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Nation  pointed  out,  there  seems  to  be  an  end- 
less stream  of  Arab  protests  and  proclama- 
tions. King  Ibn-Saud  thunders  his  demand 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  abominable  white 
papers  which  bars  Jewish  immigration  into 
Palestine  and  even  dares  to  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  world  should  the  issue  be  re- 
solved In  favor  of  the  Jews.  British  states- 
men, though  knowing  better,  carefully  let  It 
be  known  they  have  fallen  for  this  tripe. 
The  build-up  has  been  so  great  that  even 
some  of  the  advisers  of  President  Truman 
have  been  smitten.  Any  Idea  of  a  Pan- 
Arabian  military  force  in  the  Levant  capable 
of  military  victory  is  too  ludicrous  for  words. 
Two  battalions  of  British  troop*  siippressed 
thi  pro- Axis  revolt  of  the  Rashid  AH  Bag 
Gallant  Government  i  i  Iraq  In  1941.    In  fact, 
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the  Iraq  revolt  Is  the  clearest  example  of  the 
ineffectuality  of  appeasement.  Its  an  old 
truism,  "Appease  a  rascal  as  you  will,  he  was 
and  is  a  rascal  still."  A  feW  aUiJlanes  would 
scatter  and  render  Ineffective  the  horsemen 
and  camel  riders  of  Baudl-Arabia.  And  let 
me  emphasize  this:  No  American  and  no 
British  troops  should  be  necessary  to  defend 
the  integrity  of  Palestine  against  Arab  ma- 
rauders. A  Jewish  brigade  could  be  readily 
recruited  as  they  were  In  the  war  against  the 
Axis  to  defend  to  the  death  their  homeland. 

The  white  paper  is  no  law  to  the  Jews  nor 
to  the  world.  Just  as  the  Americans  disre- 
garded the  stamp  tax  and  tea  tax  in  the 
American  Revolution.  Just  as  Ghandl  and  hts 
followers  disregarded  the  salt  tax.  the  Jews  In 
Palestine  do  not  recognize  the  white  paper. 
They  are  prepared  to  make  every  Racntice. 
The  Jewish  D-day  has  arrived  In  Palestme. 
The  landing  of  homeless  refugees  In  Palestine 
will  take  place.  Let  the  British  troops  dare  to 
ftre  upon  them.  If  nobody  will  teach  the 
British  the  meaning  of  honor,  the  Jews  will. 
They  will  return  blow  for  blow  and  bullet  for 
bullet. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Ibn-Saud.  the  self- 
styled  ruler  of  the  Arabs  didn't  even  lend  a 
camel  or  a  donkey  to  the  Allies  In  their  most 
distressful  moments  In  the  Levant.  Right 
now,  there  are  remnants  of  the  Arab  Legion, 
who  as  prisoners  of  war  are  now  at  Camp  Ope- 
Uka.  Ala  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
traitorous  Grand  Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  they 
fought  against  American  and  British  troops. 
They  fought  as  members  of  the  Waffen  SS 
against  the  Yugoslav  partisans.  When  Rom- 
mel was  at  the  gates  of  Alexandria,  not  only 
did  King  Farouk  and  hts  Egyptians  fail  to  lift 
a  finper  in  their  own  defense,  but  members 
of  the  King's  cabinet  were  arrested  carrying 
the  plans  of  the  British  High  Command,  and 
carrying  them  to  the  Nazi  generals. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Grand 
Mufti  of  Jeru5alem  who  fled  to  Berlin  Is  not  on 
the  war  criminal  list  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
British  Government  to  place  him  there,  al- 
though he  Is  under  residential  surveillance  in 
France.  The  so-called  Pan  Arabian  League  is 
demanding  his  release  and  reinstatement,  al- 
though coUatwrators  like  Laval  and  Quisling 
have  already  met  the  firing  squad  They 
would  make  of  the  Grand  Mufti,  erstwhile 
friend  of  Hitler,  a  national  hero. 

In  the  face  of  all  this.  I  received  a  lett«r 
from  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
which  revealed  that  as  of  June  30.  1945,  we 
had  transferred  »o  Saudi  Arabia  under  lend- 
lease  goods  value  at  $9,492,000.  consisting  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  commodities  and 
as  of  the  same  date  we  had  furnished  lend- 
lease  aid  to  Iraq  In  the  sum  of  $4,144.  Fur- 
ther, substantial  quantities  of  lend-lease 
goods  has  been  sent  to  Transjordan  to  the 
British  forces  stationed  In  those  countries. 
To  my  mind,  this  was  a  flat  violation  of  the 
Intent  of  Congress.  Under  the  lend-lease 
statute,  this  aid  was  to  be  given  only  to  those 
countries  who  had  been  on  the  Allied  side 

In  stark  contrast  was  the  display  of  de- 
votion to  the  Allied  cause  by  the  Jews  of 
Palestine.  The  Jewish  agency  was  able  to 
raise  a  volunteer  army  of  a  higher  ratio  than 
did  the  United  States  through  selective  serv- 
ice. The  Jewish  brigade  p>erformed  brilli- 
antly In  Italy  and  elsewhere  as  the  citations 
show.  Two  hundred  new  Industries  were 
started  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine  to  service 
the  Levant  theater  of  military  operations. 
Medicines,  drugs,  chemicals,  and  potash,  to 
name  but  a  few. 

The  equities  weigh  heavily  against  the 
claims  of  the  Arab  big  chiefs  The  Jews  have 
no  home.  They  relied  upon  the  promise.  In- 
ternationally confirmed,  that  the  tiny  strip  of 
land,  no  larger  than  the  size  of  Vermont,  ap- 
proximately 10.000  square  miles,  would  be 
theirs  The  Arabs  have  2.000.000  square 
miles  self-admittedly  underpopulated.  It  is 
absurd  for  them  to  claim  the  patch  of  land 
That  was  premised  to  the  Jews  at  the  same 
time  when  the  Allies  In  the  First  World  War 
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released  all  of  Arabia  from  Turkish  domina- 
tion. 

Wliat  I  say  here  is  well  known  to  the 
British  authorities.  Then  why  this  frantic 
appeasement  of  the  Arab  big  chiefs?  Is 
this  all  being  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Arab  peasant  and  worker?  Decidedly  no. 
Far  from  being  displaced  In  Palesilne.  the 
Arab  has  doubled  in  population  in  the  past 
10  years.  Here  Is  the  hlghe«t  standard  of 
living  for  the  workers  in  till  of  the  East.  The 
Arabs  recognizing  this  have  fiocked  in  In- 
creasing numbers  to  Palestine.  The  birth 
rate  among  Arabs  had  Increased  as  the  death 
rate  from  dlseas*  decreased.  The  Jewish 
pioneer  had  brought  a  social  awakening  to 
the  East,  an  awakening  that  Is  feared  by  re- 
actionary Englishmen  and  Arab  rulers  alike. 
The  modern  techniques  of  the  intensive  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  and  the  quickening 
brought  in  the  wake  of  the  Industrialization 
swept  new  values  into  the  ESist.  The  dLsease- 
rldden.  exploited,  illiterate  Arab  has  found  a 
new  sotirce  of  strength.  What  he  knows  of 
schools,  medical  treatment,  the  developments 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  protection  of 
labor,  he  has  learned  from  Jewish  settlement 
In  Palestine.  Without  the  redemption  of 
Palestine  by  the  Jews,  that  part  of  the  Arab 
world  would  have  slumbered  on.  the  mass  of 
Its  people  held  firm  in  the  grip  of  feudalism 
and  imperialism. 

Again,  then,  why  this  api>easement  of  the 
handful  of  Arab  potentates?  Can  the 
answer  lie  in  oil?  The  Arab  potentates  know 
that  International  rivalry  for  control  of  these 
oil  lands  In  Saudi  Arabia  has  Increased. 
They  are  playing  It  up  for  erery  bit  of  Its 
worth.  And  so  the  powers  of  the  wrorld  bid 
feverishly  for  Arab  favor  Are  the  powers 
ready  to  trade  human  dlgnltv  and  honor  for  ■ 
oil?  The  New  York  Post  has  put  It  well. 
"We  can  have  a  Near  East  that  will  be  more 
than  an -oyster  for  a  few  plnoellngs.  It  can 
be  a  decent  place  for  all — for  the  Arab  com- 
mon man  as  well  as  for  the  pitiful  remnant 
of  Europe's  Jewry. 

In  the  financial  negotiation  talks  now 
going  on  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  Lord  Halifax  raised  the  question  of 
honor.  England,  he  p)ointed  out.  has  obliga- 
tions to  its  dominions  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  imperial  preference  trade  duties  is 
Important  to  her  honorable  discharge  of 
thoee  obligations  That's  a  strange  word, 
"honor."  to  be  used  by  Lord  Halifax.  It  is 
unbecomingly  absent  In  the  BrlUsh  Gov- 
ernment's observations  on  Palestine  Where 
was  British  honor  when  she  slammed  shut 
the  doors  of  Palestine  when  a  haven  of 
refuge  would  have  saved  thousands  of  Uvea? 

Lets  face  It. 

We  are  at  the  crossroads  today.  We  either 
face  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  In  which 
decency  and  honor  are  more  than  words  a 
politician  glibly  uses  or  we  face  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  civilization.  That's  the  story 
the  atom  bomb  tells.  If  we  remain  indif- 
ferent, if  we  remain  apathetic,  we  ourselves 
sanction  a  world  of  moral  de^p-adatlon 

What  happens  to  and  In  Palestine  will  be 
the  clearest  indication  of  the  road  the  powers 
of  the  world  have  elected  to  follow. 
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EIXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON  B.CARROLL  KEECE 

1     ■  r  ■    .  >    '  ■  ' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaii.  Novemter  1,  1945 

Mr  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undei  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlis.  I  Include  a  statement  on  tlie  Bol- 
wlnkle  bill  by  Col.  J.  Munroe  Johnson. 
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'or  of  Defense  Transportation  and 
.1  ■:  .nber  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
^n  Commerce: 

Mr.  JOHNSOM.  Mr.  Chalnnar\  and  grntle- 
m*n  of  the  committee.  I  am  J.  M.  Johnson, 
DtffCtor  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion, a  w»r  agency  created  by  Executive  Order 
•B69.  dat«d  December  18.  IMl.  I  am  and  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Interatnte  Commerce 
Commluion. 

I  am  pleased  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
eommittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
nwrce  to  appear  l>efore  it  to  diacusa  the  meas- 
ure under  conilderatlon^t  this  bearmg.  H.  R. 


Mr  Rraci    Mr.  Chairman 

Mr  BvLwiNKu:.  Mr.  Reece. 

Mr  Run.  If  I  may  ask.  yo\i  are  still  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commls- 
ajon? 

Mr  Jon!»8oN.  I  am  and  wbs  before  I  be- 
came Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portatlcn 

Mr.  BuLwiNKLK  And  also,  may  I  Just  say 
here,  you  are  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  very  glad  to 
■ay  that. 

Mr  BuLwiNKic.  And  you  and  I  had  tho 
aame  teacber.  I  believe? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rncx-  He  and  I  served  In  the  same 
division  in  Prance,  so  I  will  not  let  you  get 
abead  of  me  there. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yea;  and  I  might  give  the 
name  of  that  division.  The  famous  Rambow 
Dtvuton. 

You  have  already  been  advised  by  the 
chairman  cf  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  by 
Commlsaloner  Altchlson  of  the  views  and 
recotnmendatlons  of  the  Commission  con- 
camlnK  this  bill.  With  those  views  and 
recommendations    I    am    In    full    accord. 

The  memt>ers  of  this  committee  are  fully 
aware.  I  am  sure,  of  the  unparalleled  accom- 
plishments of  the  railroads,  the  motor  car- 
riers, and  other  forms  of  domestic  trans- 
portation during  World  War  II.  And,  I  may 
.  se.  I  presume  you  are  to  some  extent 
:  .-    *ltli    what    transportation    did    In 

Vi\  rlu  War  I.  and  I  will  refer  to  that  again 
alter  I  s-hall  have  read  this  prepared  state- 
ment. Confronted  by  an  unprecedented  vol- 
ume of  traffic.  Ixjth  freight  and  pasaenger. 
which  seemed  to  more  than  tax  their  capp.c- 
tty.  faced  with  the  necessity  of  expediting 
the  movement  of  ir&ops  and  m.^terials  of 
war  and  at  the  same  time  providing  trans- 
portation necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  essential  clv.ltan  economy:  beset  by 
ahortages  in  manpower.  faciluie«:.  materials. 
and  supplies — anri  I  will  revert  to  that 
n"«i!n— and  other  difficulties  which  attend  an 
iUt  war  effort,  the  carriers  of  the  Nation 
riise  to  the  occasion  and  wrote  Into  the  his- 
tory of  transpsrtatlon  a  page  which  shall 
forever  remain  Indelible. 

It  IS  not  necessary  or  appropriate  at  this 
hearing  to  attempt  to  evaluate  the  various 
iaclors  that  contributed  to  the  magnificent 
record  of  domestic  wartime  transporuilon, 
lurt  I  do  feel  Justitled  In  saying  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  that  In  my  sincere 
opinion  the  task  could  never  have  been  pcr- 
femed  adequately  In  the  absence  of  ma- 
chinery and  pnvedures  for  joint  and  collec- 
tive actum  among  the  various  types  of  car- 
riers and  among  the  carriers  themselves.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  the  executive  order 
cwatlng  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
InTMted  It  with  the  necessary  ajthority  to 
coordinate  and  direct  domestic  traffic  move- 
ments with  the  objective  of  preventing 
possible  |X)ints  of  traffic  congestion  and  as- 
suring the  orderly  and  expeditious  move- 
ment of  men.  materials,  and  supplies  to 
points  of  need,  but  the  dlschaige  of  cur  re- 
sponsibility in  this  t>elialf  was  very  greatly 


facilitated  in  the  field  of  regulated  trans- 
portation by  the  existence  of  associations, 
committees,  bureaus,  and  conferences — 
agencies  which  had  been  set  up  In  peacetime 
by  the  carriers  to  deal  collectively  with  each 
other  and  with  the  public.  The  situation 
not  only  made  for  ease  In  administration  but 
because  it  was  In  existence  It  contributed 
immeasurably  to  the  time  factor  In  putting 
policies  Into  effect,  which.  In  time  of  war,  is 
of  paramount  con.slderatlon.  It  was  found 
unnecessary  except  In  a  very  few  lnst:ince3 
to  set  up  additional  committees  to  r.sst«t  In 
effectuating  policies  and  recommendations  of 
this  office,  relative  to  Joint  or  collective  ac- 
tion by  regulated  carriers. 

During  the  fore  part  of  the  war — In  1942 — 
the  bureau  or  conference  method  employed 
by  the  railroads  and  motor  carriers  In  deal- 
ing with  rates  and  practices  offecttn^  tiie 
charges  made  for  tran.sportatlon  was  sharply 
challenged.  Because  of  the  obvious  adverse 
effect  which  the  challenge  would  have  upon 
the  ability  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation and  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  utilize  carrier  committees  and  bu- 
reaus in  promoting  Joint  and  collective  action 
rming  carriers,  and  without  attempting  to 
appraise  the  merits  of  the  challenee,  the  then 
Director  of  the  Office  cf  Defense  Transporta- 
tion, the  late  Joseph  B  Eastman,  requested 
the  Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board 
to  issue  a  certificate  under  section  12  of  Pub- 
lic Law  603,  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  grant- 
ing Immunity,  under  proper  safeguards,  from 
the  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  common  carriers  and  their 
representatives  participating  In  rate  bureaus, 
rate  conferences,  and  ether  similar  organiza- 
tions. In  this  request  the  Director  was  Joined 
by  the  Wjr  and  Navy  Departments.  As  a 
result,  on  March  20.  1913.  the  Chairman  of 
the  War  Production  Board  issued  his  certifi- 
cate No  44.  applicable  to  the  situation.  One 
of  the  conditions  of  his  certificate  is  that 
joint  action  taken  by  common  carriers  or 
freight  forwarders  shall  be  in  compliance 
with  certain  regulations  for  rale  conferences 
formulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. These  regulations  were  made  a  part 
cf  the  certificate  ITnless  there  already  is  In 
the  record  a  copy  of  the  certificate  and  regu- 
lations, I  should  like  to  submit  a  copy. 

Mr.  BtTLWTNKiE  Without  objection,  that 
may  be  done 

(The  document,  certlficatt-  No  44,  above 
referred  to.  Is  as  follows:) 

"CIKTiriCATE    NO      4  4 

•To  the  ATToawrr  Gkncral: 

•Pursiuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  12 
of  Public  Law  No  601.  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress (56  SUt.  357 1.  I  hereby  upprove  Joint 
action  by  conunon  carriers  or  freight  for- 
warders, or  their  respective  representatives, 
through  rate  bureaus,  rate  conferences,  or 
other  similar  carrier  or  forwarder  organiza- 
tion*. In  the  initiation  and  establishment  of 
common  carrier  and  freight  forwarder  rates, 
fares,  and  charges,  and  carrier  and  forwarder 
regulations  and  practices  pertaining  thereto: 
Provided.  That  such  action  is  taken  subject 
to  and  In  compliance  with  certain  regula- 
tions for  rate  conferences  formulated  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a  copy  cf 
which  is  hereunto  annexed  and  made  a  part 
hereof;  and  after  consaltatlon  with  you.  I 
hereby  find  and  so  certify  to  you  thct  the 
doing  of  any  act  or  thing,  or  the  omission 
to  do  any  act  or  thing,  by  any  perscin  In  com- 
pliance with  ray  approval  herein  expressed,  is 
requisite  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
"Donald  M.  Nelson. 
"diairman.  War  Production  Board. 

■  M.iRCH  20,   1943,  ■ 

Mr  Johnson  This  certificate  No.  44  is  still 
in  eflect.  However,  a  communication  dated 
October  4,  1945.  from  the  general  counsel 
of  the  War  Production  Board  requests  that 
the  Offline  of  E)efense  Transportailon  suggest 
a  date  prior  to  November  1.  1945,  on  vhich 
the  Chairman  may  withdraw  the  certificate. 


or  in  thf  evetit  there  is  some  reason  why 
it  is  thought  ithe  certificate  should  not  be 
withdrawn  belbre  November  1,  1945,  to  sug- 
gest the  first  date  thereafter,  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1946.  lipon  which  it  may  be  with- 
drawn. I  hav#  consulted  with  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  it  is  our  common 
View  that  the  iiertlflcate  should  not  be  with- 
drawn prior  to  February  1.  1946,  and  I  have 
no  great  doubt  that  we  wont  recommend  a 
further  extension-  -and  representations  to 
that  effect  ha^e  been  made  to  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board; 

So  far  as  I  km  advised,  operations  of  rate 
bureaus,  rate  conferences  and  other  similar 
organizations  tinder  certificate  No,  44  and  the 
Regulations  fof  Rate  Conferences  cf  the  In- 
terstate Comiiierce  Commission  have  been 
eminently  satisfactory.  • 

The  purpose  of  the  measure  pending  be- 
fore this  ccmnilttee.  as  I  view  It.  Is,  In  effect, 
to  replace  the  i  rartlme  protection  afforded  the 
regulated  carr  era  by  certificate  No.  44.  with 
perm'inent  statutory  Immunity  under  condi- 
tions which  will  assure  a  full  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  the!  public.  In  my  Judgment,  no 
on«  who  is  farilUar  with  the  history  of  regu- 
lated traiisporiation  can  offer  any  valid  dis- 
sent to  this  Objective.  Rate  bureaus  and 
similar  carrier  (organizations  have  existed  and 
functioned  fori  years.  They  have.  In  general, 
the  full  support  of  shippers,  regulatory  com- 
missions and  Regulated  carriers  alike.  They 
are.  in  my  opifion,  a  creature  of  necessity.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  the  regulated  carriers  cf 
the  country  co^iformlng  to  the  duties  and  ob- 
ligations Impcfced  upon  them  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  unless  they  are  In  posi- 
tion to  consult,  confer  and  deal  collectively 
with  many  ph#s3s  of  the  matter. 

I  have  not  ittempted  In  this  statement  to 
analyze  the  specific  provisions  of  the  pending 
measure.  Thi^  I  have  felt  to  be  unnecessary 
In  view  of  the.testlmony  which  has  preceded 
and  particulaHy  in  the  light  cf  the  very  ade- 
quate statements  made  upon  behalf  of  the 
Interstate  Comtnerce  Commission. 

So  far  as  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion Itself  Is  ocinccrned.  you  no  doubt  know 
that  it  is  in  Aie  process  of  llquldetion.  It 
seems  unlikelyl  that  permanent  legislation  cf 
the  tjrpe  undet-  corslderation  will  affect  the 
functions  of  tills  Office  during  the  remainder 
of  lu  exlstende.  However.  It  would  be  un- 
fortunate In  qby  opinion  If  there  should  be 
any  hiatus  between  the  expiration  of  certifi- 
cate No.  44  ani  the  enactment  of  permanent 
legislation  on  |lae  subject,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  problems  of  reconversion  which  con- 
front the  ccuiiftiy. 

My  connection  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Defense  Tranaportatlon  with  the  rallroat's 
has  been  large^  one  of  operations,  and  while 
this  bill  has  iore  to  do  with  the  rate  fea- 
tures, which  i|  a  connection  of  the  citizens 
with  the  carriers,  still  operations  make  and 
control  rates. 

You  have  Beard  both  Admiral  Mitchell 
and  General  ^ross  on  this  subject.  They 
spoke  to  you  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
military  man;  spoke  to  you  about  their  ton- 
nage. They,  perhaps,  know  but  they  did 
not  mention  ihat  these  railroads  and  our 
truckers  have  ^one  In  this  war.  It  has  been 
spoken  of  as  4  miracle,  long  before  it  had 
reached  Its  peak. 

Mr.  Reece.  iay  I  Interpose  there? 

Mr    JoHNSo^.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Reece.  /^d  I  think  It  also  ought  to  be 
said  for  the  Record  or  otherwise  that  the 
Office  of  Defence  Transfwrtatlon  under  your 
predecessor  an|d  under  yourself  as  Director 
has  contributap  a  great  deal  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  tils  miracle.  1  feel,  and  I  say 
witnout  any  Ir  tention  of  exaggeration,  that 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  has 
functioned  as  ffflclently.  or  more  efficiently, 
than  any  eme  ^ency  office  that  was  set  vp 
In  connection 
war. 


with  the  prosecution  of  the 
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I  have  not  talked  with  cfflclals  of  the 
transportation  Industry,  but  I  think  they 
would  feel  the  same  way  about  It. 

It  is  a  credit  both  to  your  predeceaeor  and 
yourself  and  staffs  which  have  supported  you 
In  this  effort.  You  deserve  the  gratitude  of 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  BvLwiNKLE.  With  which  I  agree. 

Mr.  Chapman,  And  I.  very  strongly  endorse 
that  statement. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  are  very  kind,  gentle- 
men. I  appreciate  it.  We  certainly  have 
done  cur  utmost;  but  I  want  to  tell  you  It 
Is  not  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation, 
It  Is  the  over-all  unification — conferences  of 
carriers,  and  to  Include  the  shippers,  too. 
If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  entire 
transportation  serrtce  of  the  United  States 
served  the  world  in  the  greatest  avalanche 
of  transportation  the  world  has  ever  seen  in 
one  nation,  it  was  during  this  time,  and  it 
was  because  these  organizations  brought 
them  all  In  and  It  has  been  one  Industry, 
and  the  Government  was  with  them. 

Mr.  Btn.wiNKi.E.  And  you  regulated  them. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  forgot  who  owned  the 
railroad  cars:  we  forgot  who  owned  the 
trucks.  It  was  one  unit,  and  that  is  the 
only  way  the  United  States  will  ever  have 
the  transportation  It  deserves  and  can  have. 

Mr.  Rexck.  That  is  why  you  did  a  good  Job. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well.  I  do  not  know  why  I 
did  a  good  Job.  I  did  it  because  I  was  work- 
ing with  good  patriotic  people  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifices  In  the  world  regardless  of  cost, 
and  they  did  It.  and  if  they  had  not  done  It 
our  war  effort  would  have  been  wrecked  and 
our  allies  defeated  before  we  ever  reached 
their  side  on  the  battlefield.  Just  as  sure  as 
we  won  a  victory,  that  would  have  happened. 

Transportation  cannot  win  a  war,  but  you 
cannot  win  one  without  transportation. 
And  this  transportation  and  service  was  fur- 
nished under  the  most  appalling  difficulties 
transportation  ever  faced.  We  went  into  this 
war  with  600,000  less  freight  cars  than  we 
had  when  we  went  Into  the  First  World  War. 
and  we  still  have  600.000  less  freight  cars; 
we  went  into  It  with  18,000  less  passenger 
cars,  and  we  still  have  18,000  less  passenger 
cars:  we  emerged  from  this  war  with  half 
a  million  less  employees  than  we  had  at  the 
end  of  World  War  I,  and  we  have  carried  two 
or  three  times  the  burden  that  was  Imposed 
on  ttie  then  transportation  system,  and  we 
have  done  It  without  any  annoyance  to  the 
civilian  In  his  every  day  life.  How  It  was 
done,  was  only  because  It  was  done  as  a  unit. 
We  did  not,  nor  did  they  exercise  any  of 
those  Individual  activities  urged  by  profit 
pursuits.  And.  God  Is  good.  With  all  of  the 
sacrifices,  without  regard  to  expenditures,  It 
has  been  profitable  to  them,  not  only  as 
compared  with  what  they  might  have  had.  If 
they  had  not  done  so  well,  but  as  compared 
with  World  War  I.  when  the  railroads,  the 
shippers,  and  the  Government  suffered  enor- 
mous losses. 

The  United  States  Goverment  in  the  First 
World  War,  to  cordinate,  took  over,  and  If 
you  take  out  these  bureaus,  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads.  Association  of  Short 
Llnee,  Southeastern  Association.  Northern 
Association,  and  the  Western  Association,  and 
Association  of  Truckers,  the  Government  has 
got  to  organize  and  establish  something  of 
that  sort  Itself  running  into  millions  of 
dollars:  millions  of  dollars  every  year  In  peace 
and  in  war.  Then  think  of  the  revenue  that 
we  spent  on  our  transportation  when  we  took 
it  over,  and  this  time  they  paid  taxes,  and  we 
emerged  with  a  lower  freight  rate  than  we 
had  when  we  entered  this  war. 

You  cannot  conceive  of  such  things  be- 
ing done  when  every  piece  of  steel  was  used 
for  shells,  tanks,  trucks — we  could  not  get 
enough  rails;  could  not  get  enough  material 
to  build  cars,  nor  enough  people  we  thought 
to  run  the  railroads  and  the  trucks  and  the 
air  lines,  and  our  Inland  waterways.  In  all 
of  those  agencies  transportation,  our  coast- 
wise shipping,  our  foreign  shipping,  all  went 


out.  We  had  to  furnish  fuel  to  New  England 
by  rail  that  formerly  went  by  ship.  We  had 
to  uke  that  freight  that  moved  by  truck, 
because  the  truck  had  to  drop  out  because 
of  lack  of  rubber  and  parts,  and  put  It  on 
the  rails.  Our  entire  shipmenu  from  South 
America  that  formerly  went  up  the  east  coast 
and  the  west  coast,  uken  to  the  first  port 
and  we  transported  that  traffic  by  rail  We 
fed  this  enormous  northeastern  corner  by 
rail  for  lU  petroleum  and  when  this  first 
was  mentioned  as  an  additional  burden 
doubt  was  expressed  that  they  could  trans- 
port 200.000  barrels  a  day  Into  the  north- 
east.  We  transported  at  times  more  than  a 
million  barrels  per  day  Into  the  northeast. 
All  of  the  tank  cars  in  America,  private  and 
publicly  owned,  were  pooled  and  taken  away 
from  everybody  and  put  into  solid  blocks 
of  trains  and  given  passenger  schedules — 
as  fast  as  the  cars  would  take  It. 

Why.  think  of  some  man  down  in  Tennes- 
see, my  brother  In  arms,  wanting  to  ship 
something  up  into  Canada  and  each  rail- 
road being  Its  own  agent:  and  It  travels  over 
5  or  6  different  railroads,  20  or  30  different 
routes  by  which  it  would  reach  its  destina- 
tion, and  each  one  of  these,  sometimes 
short  50-mlle  railroads,  at  each  sUtion 
could  never  figure  out  the  freight  rates. 
And.  It  might  move  by  rail,  by  barge,  by 
truck,  then  on  the  rails  again,  and  then  on 
a  barge  again.  You  would  have  confusion 
worse  confounded  at  the  time  transporta- 
tion is  going  to  be  needed  In  this  Nation 
as  never  before,  and  there  is  something  about 
transportation  that  you  cannot  understand. 
It  is  one  Industry  that  will  commit  harl- 
karl  If  left  alone.  They  will  haul  the  ton- 
nage rather  than  see  some  comp)etitor  haul  It. 
at  a  loss — assuming  that  a  train  moves,  or 
a  truck  Is  going  to  run  anyway — and  It  does 
not  cost  anything  to  move  something  that 
somebody  else  would  move,  and  they  get  the 
business. 

You  cannot  permit  railroads  to  be  un- 
bridled among  each  other  and  certainly  tK)t 
with  the  water  carriers,  or  a  water  carrier 
with  the  railroads;  or  a  trucker  with  another 
trucker;  and  certainly  not  a  trucker  with  a 
railroad.  You  would  have  confusion  worse 
confounded. 

Now.  somebody,  of  course,  has  to  govern 
this  conference  method  of  serving  this  Na- 
tion. They  cannot  be  turned  loose  as  an 
Industry,  because  they  can  throttle  this 
country  In  a  week.  This  country  does  not 
tick  long  without  transportation  beyond  the 
dreams  of  any  other  nation.  Someone  must 
govern  It  and  we  must  assume  whoever  gov- 
erns It.  whether  the  courts  of  the  land  or 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that 
they  possess  integrity  and  in  addition  to  that 
you  want  skill. 

There  Is  no  danger,  no  matter  how  many 
conferences  may  be  had  among  these  various 
transportation  agencies  and  between  the 
various  forms  of  transportation — a  problem 
you  gentlemen  have  to  solve  now  pretty 
soon — If  that  Is  done  under  regulation,  pub- 
lished and  known  to  the  world.  You  may 
have  transportation  and  will  have  transpor- 
tation. 

I  have  never  met  a  more  patriotic  group  of 
people  nor  a  more  skillful  group  of  people 
than  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  meet  and 
work  with  in  all  of  the  transportation  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States,  and  I  want  to  tell 
this  committee  they  have  done  their  very 
best,  patriotically,  and  nothing  less  than 
their  best  would  have  served  this  Nation  In 
a  desperation  that  never  existed  before. 
They  are  going  to  need  Intelligent,  safe  regu- 
lation, and  I  can  think  of  none  that  gives  and 
guarantees  a  nation  securing  that  national 
transportation  needed  that  la  greater  than 
the  Bulwlnkle  bill. 

Mr.  BtTLWiNKLZ.  Any  questions? 

Mr.  REtct.  I  would  like  to  ask  one. 

Mr.  BtTLwiNKLE.  Mr.  Reece. 

Mr.  Rescz.  Does  this  bill  have  any  import- 
ant   relationship    to    this    southern    freight 


question  that  the  southern  governors  have 
heretofore   pre«ente<l? 

Mr  Johnson.  I  htt  no  connectton  what- 
soever between  this  and  the  unification  of 
rates  between  territories  and  xones.  What- 
ever eventuates  from  thst  will  eventuate 
more  intelligently  under  the  Bulwlnkle  bill 
than  without  It. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  let  you  under- 
stand, too.  Perhaps  1  did  not.  advert  to  it. 
You  heard  the  two  trans(.or>atlon  directors 
of  the  greatest  shippers  in  the  world,  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  They  could  not  have 
eurted  If  they  had  had  to  deal  with  the  in- 
dividual railroads  It  could  not  ha\'e  been 
done.  And.  the  Offlcir  of  Defense  Transpurta- 
tlon,  had  there  not  been  the  Shcrt  Line  As- 
sociation, the  AasocLitlon  of  American  Rail- 
roads, the  Trucking  Association— which,  by 
the  way.  has  not  covered  its  field  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  others  have — it  is  younger— if 
they  had  not  l>een  there  you  would  have  had 
appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  rivaling  some  of  these  other 
war  agencies  and  spent  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  for  I  would  have  established  not 
H  short  line  or  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads, but  a  railroad  agency,  a  truckers" 
agency,  and  I  would  have  had  to  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  create  organizations  not  as 
skillful  or  as  effective  as  those  In  existence. 

These  railroads  could  not  run  without  such 
overall  supervisory  coordinating  agencies  as 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads  or  the 
American  Short  Line  Association,  and  the 
truckers  will  do  well  If  they  get  theirs  inclu- 
sive, so  that  the  Government  can  talk  to  one 
place. 

I  can  get  out  a  service  order.  That  Is  an 
Interstate-commerce  order.  And.  I  still  use 
that  bureau  of  service  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  almost  as  a  part  of  the 
ODT.  You  cannot  tee  where  the  line  is.  I 
can  call  the  AAR  and  say  we  are  Issuing  such 
and  such  an  order.  The  order  will  be  mimeo- 
graphed and  out  this  afternoon,  and  before 
we  wHl  have  mimeographed  that  order;  be- 
fore It  reaches  the  AAR,  every  railroad  In 
America  knows  what  that  order  it  and  begins 
observing  It. 

Suppose  we  had  to  deal  with  Individuals, 
with  a  thousand  railroads,  and  millions  of 
truckers.  You  would  be  sunk  nnd  such  a 
war  could  not  be  successfully  wai^d. 

Regulated  conferences  as  unifications  of 
action  Is  essential  to  transportation.  With- 
out It  you  are  crippled  beyond  repair 

Mr.  BtTLwiNKLE.  Any  further  questions? 

Colonel,  we  certainly  appreciate  your  com- 
ing here  today. 

Mr.  Johnson  If  I  can  do  anything  to  bet- 
ter the  transportation  of  the  United  States. 
I  will  have  had  a  satisfactory  tour  of  duty 
with  the  United  States  Government.  There 
is  no  activity  m  America  any  more  important 
to  the  United  States  as  a  nation  than  lt« 
transportation. 

Mr.  BtrLwiNKL*.  We  thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson    Thank  you. 


\(it:rf-.»  '!'  Harriv  J  Booras  cA  Unveiling 
C'.Knionifs  (:!  Ijv.^l  vi  F'ranklm  ['. 
K  .fi^rvelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

liON   JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  iCAasACHcrsrrTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVM 

Thursday,  Noi^cmber  J.  1945 

Mr.      McCORMACK.    Mr.      Speaker, 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remark-s  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  dedi- 
catory   address    by    Harris    J.    Booras, 


Albl 


Ai'PLXlJlX  Tu  TllK  luNuliLi- 
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Mipreme  president  of  Av  r      *  ty ,  un- 
Tfllinf  eereraonlei  of  M     .      :  K:   ,  Kim 
D    Roosevrlt.  known  as  tho  war  r 
dent,  at   R(K)\rvp|t   L.braiv    !?'  ).    pi  , 
N.  Y  .  Octob  r  28,  1945« 

Your  Orncn  Mm  Rcxwrvelt,  dtattngutrhCKl 
gtM>«t*.  Aiid  mv  fellow  Ain*rlc«nB.  It  \»  xwxv 
nutumn  of  IMft  In  thla  hlaturic  DutchrKn 
County  of  Nrw  York  Most  i  ■  n  :ly 
M'»ther    1i<Ntur<>    d>inn^d     h^r    m  .  trrt 

tul  (nil   nttirr  it  (o  beltolU   thlR 

rablf  (litV      Thr  il  noldn  of  Ihf 

R'MMprfltii  nt    Hydf   I  thed   with 

ch»«r)tiK  and  rcJrt*-''  ■         .,,,w,  .  i  a  brilliant 
nun  and   the   invi  odor  of  the   pure 

rountr>  air     AU  is  [h-ikc  nnd  aerene.  but  net 
like  ever  befort 

An  incense  of  sanctity  has  now  bnptued 
this  historic  site.  A  national  or  rather  an 
international  shrine  has  Ijeen  here  installed, 
a  »ai>ctuary  of  glory  and  altar  of  lll>erty  Pur 
here  lies  at  rest  here  we  t>ehold  the  sepulchre 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the  greatest 
war  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
,  We  assemble  here  as  pilgrims  with  sad  and 
heavy  hearts  that  our  late  Commander  in 
Chief  is  no  longer  in  our  midst  to  inspire  ur 
and  to  lead  us  on  to  a  lasting  world  peace. 
But  we  come  with  the  profoundest  gratitude 
and  pride  as  participators  and  inheritors  c'. 
most  glorious  pages  of  our  country's,  nay, 
even  of  the  eiitire  world's  history,  which  he 
made  po&Aible  by  his  genius,  his  leadership, 
and  his  sacrifices 

For,  r?ver  before  In  the  annals  of  freemen 
was  It  ever  recorded  that  so  many  millions 
the  world  over,  during  this  past  darkest  peri- 
od of  history,  locked  upon  one  man  for  in- 
spiration, hcpc  and  deliverance.  Before  the 
person  of  this  giant  of  Intellect,  of  freedom, 
and  of  the  rights  of  man,  there  was  a  momen- 
tary pausf  in  the  whole  record  of  mankird; 
here  the  past,  the  present,  and  ths  future 
met.  and  in  him  and  under  his  great  leader- 
ship, terrcr.  peril,  evil,  and  suffering  at  the 
worst,  gave  waj  to  new  fcund  strength,  hope, 
confidence,  and  freedom;  here  the  world 
tyranny  and  despoiirm  were  destrt)yed  and 
•gain  lll>erty  and  Justice  trliumphed  and 
won, 

Uoat  beflttingly  Indeed,  therefore,  our  il- 
lustrious President  Harry  S  Truman,  pro- 
claimed Franklin  D  Roosevelt  as  the  greatest 
war  Presidfut  of  the  Nation.  I  sa>  that  he 
was  the  greatest  war  leader  of  the  entire 
world  and  that  Justly  he  is  acclaimed  by  all 
frecdom-lovinn  peiple  as  a  world  deliverer. 

His  illustrious- ncme  belongs  to  America; 
his  immortal  fame  to  nil  mankind.  The  loft- 
iness of  his  spirit,  the  majesty  of  his  scul. 
the  magnitude  of  his  character,  the  sublime- 
ne«s  of  his  intellect,  and  the  greatest  of  his 
Ideals,  shall  guide  the  pathways  of  all  gen- 
erations to  ccmc  as  a  brilliant  beacon  of  free- 
dom and  democracy.  With  unlicunded  rever- 
ence and  respect,  therefore,  we  come  bofcr? 
cur  Hero's  grave  to  dedicate  a  memorial  to 
him.  to  whcm  all  humanity  has  already 
dedicated  its  h3art. 

The  fraternal  Order  of  Aheya,  an  orpan  za- 
lloii  composed  largely  cf  Americans  of  Hel- 
lenic descent,  w-s  accorded  the  high  privilege 
by  cur  late  President,  who  was  also  a  distin- 
guished memt>er  of  our  brotherhood,  of  pie- 
aentlng  tc  the  p:cple  of  the  United  States,  the 
statue  of  the  war  President.  This  out- 
standing work  of  art  was  carved  and  molded 
by  the  ingep.^us  hands  of  a  new  Phidias. 
OUT  trorld-famed  American  sculptor.  Walter 
Runell.  of  Ne  York  City  In  accordance 
With  the  w.sh  of  our  beloved  late  President 
that  the  same  be  unveiled  sjon  after  the  war. 
we  are  here  today  to  mske  this  form»l  dedi- 
cation. 

We  have  chofen  October  28.  my  fellow 
citizens,  or.  account  of  two  reasons.  Firstly. 
t)ccause  the  Order  of  Ahepa.  as  an  official  Is- 
suiiikj  agencv  of  cur  Treasury  Department, 
hav.jig  said  In  the  past  varlcu".  v.ar  bond 
drives  more  millions  m  bonds  than  any  other 


■Imllar  organisation  In  America,  it  was  ac- 
cordad  the  distinctive  privilege  by  th«  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  commence  ita  Victory 
loan  campaign  a  day  earlier  than  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  We.  therefore,  offlclally  com- 
mence, at  these  historic  ceremonies.  Ahrpu  s 
Victory  bond  drive,  and  our  chapters 
throughout  the  land,  having  been  Instructed 
to  stand  ready,  now  shalt  begin  their  pntrlntic 
activities  with  aenl,  enlhuslnsm,  and  unre- 
mitting devotion  We  pledge  to  the  memory 
u(  our  war  P  •    that  Ahepa  will   Rgnin 

lend  this  tr.u  ^  t  march  of  our  Nation, 
s;i  that  wo  may  all  prove  worthy  of  the  vic- 
tory that  he  made  possible.  The  Ahepa  calls 
upon  every  American  to  buy  a  bond  so  that 
we  may  be  bonded  ttgether  as  freemen^ 
forever 

Secondly,  this  day  was  selected  as  It  marks 
an  annual  of  glory  in  present  world  history. 
For,  on  October  28.  1940.  Fascist  Italy  of 
45.000,0C0.  supported  by  Nazi  Germany  of 
75.0JO,0O0.  treacherously  attacked  with  all  Its 
might  and  fury  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
heroic  and  noble  Greece,  who  numbered  only 
8,000,000  souls.  A  miracle  was  witnessed. 
The  results  we  all  know.  The  legions  of 
Mussolini  were  smashed  to  pieces  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  Greek  evzones.  It  was  the 
first  victory  against  the  Axis;  it  marked  the 
turning  point  of  the  war.  The  more  ferocious 
and  resolute  resistance  of  the  brave  Hellenes 
against  the  Nazi  hordes  and  the  Bulgarian 
sattelltes  that  poured  Into  Greece  In  order 
to  extricate  the  doomed  Fascists,  destroyed 
the  myth  of  Ax's  Invincibility  and  shattered 
to  pieces  the  timetable  of  Hitler.  Thus  it 
made  it  possible  for  Russia  to  stop  the  Nazis 
at  ths  gates  of  Moscow,  gave  Britain  much 
needed  time  and  moral  aid  and  gave  America 
opportunity  to  organize  her  Industrial  and 
military  might.  A  new  and  mere  glorious 
Marathon  was  born  on  this  day  of  1940, 

This  day  shall  also  be  marked  In  the  rec- 
ords cf  time  becauae  of  our  present  historic 
ceremonies.  This  memorial  of  bronze, 
stamped  as  It  Is  with  Immortality,  shall  stand 
here  as  a  pillar  of  glory  of  this  great  democ- 
racy that  brought  forth  to  the  world  a  worthy 
and  true  son  of  all  America's  traditions. 
Ordained  as  it  is  with  the  breath  cf  life  of 
an  ageless  spirit,  it  shall  serve  as  a  trophy 
of  triumph,  for  victory  and  freedom.  The 
brilliancy  of  Its  rays  vibrating  from  this  liv- 
ing image  of  our  great  war  President  shall 
forever  light  the  pathways  of  all  generations 
to  come. 

In  the  name  of  the  Order  of  Ahepa.  it  Is 
my  proud  privilege  and  high  honor  to  now 
officially  present  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  their  posterity,  this  glorious  me- 
morial of  the  war  Pres.dent.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 
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In'a.  J    Flarfs    to   Aid   Defense   Program 
EXTENSION  OP  REM/RKS 

Of 

HON.  GL!N  D   JOH:  ^TON 

-'11-TH    C\r.CLIN.\ 

IN  THE  iJi.NAlL:  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29) .  1945 

M:  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
M  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
:n  Missouri  I  Mr.  BricgsI  I  present  the 
following  request  by  him  for  the  printing 
of  a  -Statement  in  the  Ap-iendix  of  the 
R«:cord: 

Mr.  President,  cur  safety  of  the  future  is 
going  to  be  dependent  on  the  proper  loca- 
tion of  our  strength  and  on  the  disintegra- 
tion of  our  defense  plants.  In  the  Middle 
West,  a  group  of  interested  loyal,  patriotic 


made  apeciflc 

to    indUKtry, 


rtoommendatlons  to  Congrean, 
and   to  all  others  concerned. 


Mr  President  I  Mk  unanimous  conaent  that 
a  atMtement  on  national  safety  and  econ> 
umy  require  Inland  plants  to  aid  defense 
program,  iaav|ed  by  the  Weat  Central  Indut> 
trial  Aaaoclatlon,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 

of   the   r.KCOHB. 

There  brmg  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  (rdercd  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  jfollows: 

NATtONM    SAlkrY    AND    EcONoMY    RCQtTillK    IN- 
LAND Plants  To  Aid  Dkjcn&c  PaocaAM 

A  MA1TU  or  VtTAL  IMPOaTANCK  TO  KVOIT  CrTtZEN 
or  THS   tJNITtD  STATES 

Now  that  world  War  II  has  ended  in  vic- 
tory, it  l8  thi  responsibility  of  the  Congress, 
aided  by  military  and  naval  officials,  to  for- 
mulate and  IfTectuate  an  adequate  program 
for  our  national  defense  In  this  atomic  age. 

This  must  be  done  without  undue  delay. 

It  must  b<  done  so  as  to  assure,  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  our  national  safety. 

It  must  be  done  so  as  to  enable  us  to  cope 
with  any  |oreseable  method  of  enemy 
attack. 

It  must  b«  done  with  due  regard  for  the 
economical  Expenditure  of  the  taxpayers' 
money,  so  asj  to  secure  maximum  results  for 
the  funds  expended. 

Air  power  I  in  all  of  Its  phases  will  be  a 
chief  factor  ki  our  defense  program,  and  our 
air  power  proiduction  facilities  must  be  In  the 
least  vulnerable  locations.  Also,  we  must 
make  adequate  provision  for  constant  re- 
search and  e»cperimentation. 

Even  befort  the  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  the  strategic  military  advantages  ol 
the  West  Cer^tral  region  cf  the  United  States 
for  air-poweif  production  had  become  widely 
reccgn  Z3d  dlirinp  World  War  II  Now  that 
we  have  the  btomlc  bomb,  we  are  absolutely 
compelled,  a^  a  matter  of  national  safety,  to 
both  recognise  these  advantages  of  this  re- 
gion and  to  i|lan  cur  future  defense  program 
accordingly. 

Air  power  production  facilities  can  be  op- 
erated in  the*  west  central  region  with  maxi- 
mum certainty  of  successful  defense  in  case 
of  enemy  attfeck  This  fact  is  implicit  with 
inland  locations,  whereas  coastal  locations  af- 
ford the  least  opportunities  for  defense. 
This  vast  advantage  of  inland  locatlorft  for 
plants  can  tte  ignored  only  at  the  expense 
of  national  safety. 

The  Natloji's  newspapers  on  S3ptember 
20,  1D45.  published  an  item  quoting  Lt.  Gen. 
Barney  Gile^  who  had  Just  led  a  one-stop 
flight  of  Superfortresses  from  Japan  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  Cj.  as  declaring  that  the  Pacific 
Northwest  w()uld  have  been  bombed  by  Japa- 
nese suicide  planes  before  the  end  of  1945  if 
the  war  had  not  ended  suddenly.  He  said 
those  seme  ^perforts  took  off  from  a  super 
air  field  on  Hokkuido,  from  which  Japan  was 
planning  to  send  four-motored  suicide  bomb- 
ers against  Seattle  and  other  Pacific  coast 
cities.  In  h|s  opinion  the  bombing  wou  d 
have  come  vAthin  6  months  if  the  war  had 
not  ended,     j 

The  extrattigant  claim  was  made  recently 
In  a  nationally  circulated  magazine  that,  by 
flying  the  Gi^at  Circle  route,  certain  nations 
could  attack  this  inland  west  central  region 
as  easily  as  4he  coastal  areas.  This  cannot 
l>e  successfully  argued  for  the  simple  reason 
that  inland  locations  afford  time  and  space 
within  whlcW  to  apply  effective  defense  meas- 
ures. All  c#astal  areas  are  vulnerable  to 
carrier-based  aircraft.  This  was  demon- 
strated by  tUe  Japanese  in  the  attack  upon 
Pearl  Harbor  and  by  other  actions  in  World 
War  II.  In  flanning  a  continuation  of  cur 
air  power  ptoduction  program,  these  facts 
must  be  recognized. 

It  is  wcrtrt  noting  that  many  millions  cf 
dollars  of  t»e  taxpayers'  money  were  ex- 
pended durinfe  World  War  II  for  coastal  plant 
protection,    for   example.   Associated   Press 
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iifwa  and  pictures  were  published  through- 
out  the  Nation.  July  34,  1046,  of  Boelnj  plant 
ramouHuge  nt  Seattle,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  August  10,  194&.  pvibiuhed  a  story 
of  similar  camou&ace.  coating  •18,000.000,  at 
aircraft  plants  lu  aouthern  California,  atat- 
U^g  that  additional  mllUuni  will  be  required 
for  Ita  removal.  DoviKlas,  Lockheed.  Cuii- 
aolldated  Vuliee.  *"  p,  and  NoiUi  Amci- 

ican  plants  were  d. 

Additional  mUliuu*  were  spent  for  nii-raut 
ahflters,  blacit-uuts,  antiaircraft  delen^e,  bui  • 
ragi  balloons,  rcvetinenta  oi\  airports.  boinb> 
proof  walls  sepiu-ating  Important  plant  araas, 
and  duplicate  aets  of  original  drawli^js  uf 
whole  plants  fur  safekeeping  In  the  interior. 

All  of  these  meaauree  were  necessary  in 
World  War  II  becatiae,  being  on  the  coast, 
the.<e  plants  were  wide  open  to  enemy  at- 
tack. Such  expenditures  were  not  made  at 
plants  in  the  West  Central  region,  because 
such  protection  waa  believed  unnecessary. 
Tlie  inland  plants  were  considered  safe,  or 
at  least  much  lew  vulnerable  than  Vhofce 
en  the  coasts. 

By  concentrating  much  of  our  air-power 
production  lu  dispersed,  inland  locations, 
the  Government  very  piobably  can  avoid  the 
necessity  for  and  the  tremendous  expense 
of  such  protective  measures  in  case  of  an- 
other war  emergency,  as  the  presently  ex- 
isting production  facilities  of  this  region 
can  be  preserved  and.  If  war  comes  as;uu 
In  a  few  years,  they  could  serve  as  the 
nucleus  for  quick  expansion  to  meet  re- 
quirements. Even  If.  as  some  argue,  the 
atomic  bomb  and  other  scientlflc  develop- 
ments in  warfare  should  requiie  some  types 
of  protective  measures  lor  inland  plants  in 
the  event  of  future  conflicts,  the  inland 
plants  would  .'^tlll  afford  the  tremendous  ad- 
vantage of  time  and  space  within  which  to 
stop  anything  directed  toward  them  by  th» 
enemy.  This  might  very  easily  tpell  the 
difference  betweeii  defeat  and  victciiy,  be- 
tween safety  and  disaster. 

Prior  to  World  War  II.  airplane  manufac- 
turing was  heavily  concentrated  on  the  west 
and  east  coasts.  During  the  war.  these  facil- 
ities were  augmented  by  Government-built 
plants,  and  the  Government  also  establiibcd 
large  plant  facilities  in  several  dispersed 
locations  In  the  West  Central  region.  Thete 
factories  stUl  are  owned  by  the  Goven\mcni. 
The  Wci.t  Central  region's  aircraft  plant,"-, 
it  should  be  noted  here,  have  made  the  mo^jl 
outstanding  production  records  in  World 
War  II.  proving  this  region's  labor  is  su- 
perior—no serious  strikes,  less  aOsentceism. 
more  production  per  worker.  Furthermore, 
the  West  Cenir.il  region  has  belter  trans- 
portation to  the  east  coast  than  exists  be- 
tween east  and  west  coasts,  with  only  seven 
Irantcontinental  rail  lines,  as  against  nu- 
mercuo  railroa'ls  oetween  the  West  Central 
region  and  the  east  coast.  Bombing  could 
far  more  eatlly  knock  out  the  seven  east- 
west  lines,  where  they  cross  the  Rockies, 
than  the  numerous  West  Central-east  coast 
Unes,  This  is  a  vital  advantage  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  sacritice. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  prewar  wert  nnd 
east  coast  locatlciu  usually  include  the  home 
plants  of  the  parent  companies,  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
panies involved  to  draw  back  into  these  pre- 
war coastal  planu,  now  that  war  orders  have 
been  canceled  and  their  services  are  no  longer 
required  for  operation  of  the  inland  Govern- 
ment-owned plants. 

If  this  is  allowed  to  happen,  leaving  all  of 
the  inland  plants  idle  or  permitting  their 
sale  and  diversion  to  other  types  of  manufac- 
turing, our  defense  program  would  neces- 
sariiv  depend  on  the  coastal  plants  for  es- 
sential production,  and  tbey  would  have  to 
serve  as  the  nvcieus  for  quick  expansion  of 
production  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  war 
emergency.  Such  concentration  of  produc- 
tion in  the  cooEtai  areas  not  only  Increases 


vulnerability  to  attack  but  reducei  the  poten- 
tial McpaaatMUtjr  becauae  of  the  limitrd  reter- 
voir  ot  maapovrer. 

To  permit  the  development  of  such  a  con- 
dition would  be.  maulfeeUy,  the  I  '  •  of 
tolly  Rnd  in  utter  disregard  i^f  oui  .a 

safety,  fur  tJit  r«aMtu  already  cited, 

rur  thcee  aam«  raaaons.  it  is  obvioui  that 
our  wlsent  sixt  safest  course,  and  Uie  one 
Irast  oiMUy  to  the  NaUons'  already  h'^ivlly 
burdened  taxpayers  .U  to  prepare  for  the  con- 
centration of  n  large  portion  of  our  produc- 
tion hi  these  inland  pUiit*.  which  already 
are  In  dispersed   1>'  the   cost 

nt\gle,  our  expendlt  »  t)00,ooo  In 

World  War  11,  repn  .    unavoidable  and 

tragic  waste  and  dc-  .  ..a,  and  leaving  ua 
with  a  national  debt  of  astronomical  propor- 
tions, compels  Judicious  fiscal  policies  if  we 
are  to  provide  the  defense  measures  requiriKi 
for  national  safety  and  slmultaneouslv  retire 
or  even  carry  our  existing  debt,  thereby  avoid- 
ing national  economic  ruin. 

Some  of  the  companies,  therefore.  sI)ou!d  be 
Induced  to  move  inland.  Surplus  Government 
plants  at  inland  locations  mtgbt  be  traded 
for  privately  owned  coasUl  plants,  or  they 
might  be  leased  to  the  coastal  companies  on 
FUch  attractive  terms  that  they  could  afford 
to  move  their  operations  inland.  Expense  of 
such  removal  to  the  interior  should  be  borne 
by  the  Government,  to  assure  such  removal 
and  because  this  would  be  less  costly  in 
money  and  far  less  hazardous  to  our  national 
safety  than  to  havp  our  production  concen- 
trated in  the  vulnerable  coastal  areas,  with 
expansibility  reduced  by  inadequate  resources 
or  manpower. 

It  may  not  be  found  necessary  or  desirable 
to  keep  all  of  these  inland  Government- 
owned  plants  to  produce  for  our  defense  pro- 
gram. Congress,  with  advic  from  military 
and  naval  ofllclals.  should  d.'clde  how  many 
and  which  of  them  are  to  br  retained.  Some 
of  the  communities  where  these  plants  are 
hx^ted  may  prefer  to  have  them  made  avail- 
able to  private  enterprise  for  other  tvpes  ol 
manufacturing.  Where  this  would  not  con- 
ftlct  with  the  needs  of  the  Government  in 
developing  an  adequate  defense  production 
program  in  dispersed  inland  locations,  such 
uses  should  be  permitted. 

It  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that  these  ar- 
guments are  motivated  by  selfish  sectional- 
ism. It  just  happens  that  the  facts  of  lile 
force  this  Nation,  as  a  means  of  self-preser- 
vation, to  be  realistic  in  planning  its  future 
defense  program  so  as  to  most  effectively 
meet  the  new  conditions  of  this  atomic  age. 
Such  realism  will,  of  necessity,  accept  the 
conclusions  herein  expressed.  There  is  no 
disposition  to  injure  or  take  advantage  of 
other  sections  of  the  country  by  developing 
the  proposed  program.  All  sections  are 
equally  and  vitally  concerned.  Indeed,  the 
west  and  east  coast  sections  should,  and 
(irobably  will,  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
arguments  advanced  and  therefore,  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Nation's  safety,  not  to  men- 
tion economy  in  the  use  of  public  funds, 
may  very  well  be  expected  to  favor  such  a 
program.  Opposition  would  be  an  untenable 
attitude  on  th?  part  of  any  section,  because, 
w'.ien  national  safety  is  at  stake,  all  other 
arguments  fall. 

Cf  course,  if  this  Nation  knows  positively 
that  no  other  nation  wUl  suddenly  attack  us 
at  some  future  time,  these  conclusions  can 
t>e  ignored.  Manifestly,  we  poasess  no  such 
knowledge,  but.  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  a  danger  exists  and 
that  our  safety  requires  adequate  defence 
plans  for  possible  future  emergencies,  more 
especially  so  since  we  cannot  hope  to  perma- 
nently monopolize  the  ability  to  employ 
atomic  energy  in  warfare. 

There  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  developing 
this  defense  program  Congress  should  move 
swiftly,  assisted  by  military  and  naval  offi- 
cials.    The  program  should  be  defined  and 
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the  naMMary  funds  a|»pmnriui<>.i  i  v  con- 
greaa,  followed  by  pr\impt  •  uf  the 

prugram.    Our  nationni  ».  -    t. 
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cotmni. 

'  *     ■! itrialttounni  ^i\% 
'     at  OlMfeama  City, 

nnd  ottM^  tntarMtai 

orgnnlVHttoiiM  nnd  inritvtdUNtk  of  the  IS  State* 
and  parte  of  States  comprlaing  tat  area  em* 
braced, 

T»ie  west  central  refftnn  ta  bouaded  bv  the 
Mlsjiiituppi  River  on  the  east,  the  Rivky 
Mounuine  on  the  west,  the  Canwdlan  border 
on  the  north  and  the  Oulf  aad  Mexican 
border  on  the  south.  The  States  affllistwl 
with  Uie  council  through  representatives  a« 
indicated,  are:  Louisiana,  Arkansas.  Missouri, 
Iowa,  MlnftceoU,  North  Dakota.  South  Dn- 
kou.  Nebraska.  Kansas.  Oklahoma,  l>xaf>. 
and  those  parts  of  New  Mexico.  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  Montana  lying  east  of  the 
Rockies, 

The  purposes  of  the  council,  agreed  upon 
when  the  council  was  organized,  are: 

1.  To  ascertain  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Govemnsent  and  Its  Interested  sub- 
divisions with  reference  to  postwar  disposi- 
tion of  industrial  tiutltutions  and  fiicilltiea 
established  in  promotion  of  the  war  effort, 
and  to  coop>crate  with  those  Government 
agencies  in  the  most  efficient  utilization  of 
these  facilities  and  institutions  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Governmeirt  and  of  the  communi- 
ties where  located. 

2.  To  promote  the  general  recognition  and 
acceptance  by  the  Government  and  by  the 
Nation  of  the  factual  information  and  prac- 
tical conclusions  of  the  McCarrac  report  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Sutes. 

3.  To  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  con- 
gressional and  governmental  representatives 
of  the  States  composing  this  area  in  recog- 
nition of  the  problems  above  stated,  and  their 
cooperation  in  finding  solutions  of  these 
problems  which  will  be  advantageous  to  the 
national  interest  and  to  the  inieresit  of  this 
area. 

4  To  cooperate  In  the  solution  of  such 
other  problems  of  common  Interest  to  this 
area  and  States  composing  it  as  may  from 
time  to  time   arise. 

West  Central  Industrial  Council  Ex- 
ecutive Committee :  Go%'ernor  R.  S. 
Kerr,  Oklahoma,  Chairman:  Geo. 
W  Catts.  Kansas  City,  Mo  ,  First 
Vice  Chairman:  William  Holdcn. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Second  Vice 
Chairman:  Lloyd  A.  Wilson.  Wich- 
ita. Kans..  Secretary-Treasurer; 
Russell  8.  Rhodes.  Tulsa.  Okia.; 
John  D,  Adams,  Des  Moines,  lows; 
George  Collisson,  Denver.  Colo.; 
Oliver  W.  Roberts.  Omaha.  Nebr  : 
Scott  D.  HamilLon,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.  I 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILE 


or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  2  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29) .  1945 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  .subject  Some  Bottleneck.*,  ol  Re- 
conversion, which  I  delivered  before  the 
seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Grry 
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Iron  Founders'  Society,  at  U.>-  L  >  Salle 
Hotel.  Chicago.  Octol>er  24,  1946 

Thero  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
a^  follows: 

Mr    Chairman  and  frlende.  U  Is  ceruiniy 

sure  and  privilege  to  be  with  you  here 

v       .14  luncheon.     In  a  certain  sense  I  teel 

as  If  I  had  almos'.  come  home.     There  are 

(rlecdly  tolt»  here,  and,  of  course.  Chicago 

vaa  once  a  part  of  Wisconsin  Territory. 

I  needn't  tell  you  gentlemen  the  problems 
0<  yotjr  own  industry,  which  are  not  only 
grave  and  crucial  to  you  men,  but  to  the 
Katlon  as  a  whole. 

I.  personally.  In  Washington,  have  watched 
Wilh  concern  the  failure  of  some  of  our 
Government  officials  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  foundry  l4<lustry  In  meet- 
Inc  the  reconversion  needs"  cf  this  Nation 
and  In  providing  Jobs  for  the  Nation.  The 
Government  is  proving  a  bottleneck  on  this 
•core. 

And  that  is  Just  what  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  tbout— not  only  the  bottleneck  of  the 
Oovernment:  not  only  the  bottleneck  In  your 
own  Industry.  t>ecause  of  insufficient  man- 
power, but  the  tKJttleneck  of  strikes:  and 
lastly,  the  greatest  bottleneck  of  all  in  the 
human  mind — the  bottleneck  of  synthetic 
and  loose-minded  thinking. 

rut  mrr  BorrrLZNCCK:  lack  or  manpowsx  in 

THI   rOUNDRT   INOtTSTRT 

Kow.  to  take  these  four  bottlenecks  in 
order,  let's  consider  the  bottleneck  In  the 
^~Or«y  Iron  Pounders*  industry  first,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  covered  that  In  a  letter  which 
I  recently  wrote  to  Mr.  John  Snyder.  Director 
of  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Recon- 
Torsion.  I  am  going  to  read  that  letter  to 
you      It  Is  as  follows: 

OcTOBn  10,  1945. 
Hon   JcHN  R.  Sntdex. 

I>ircctor.    Office    of    War    Uobilization 
and  Reconversion. 

Washington.  D   C. 
De.\«  Mr    Sntdeb:   There  ha.s  recently  been 
culled  to  my  attention  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion in  the  gray  iron  founders  Industry. 

As  you  know,  we  have  a  number  of  gray 
Iron  founders  in  Wisconsin. 

I  .Hm  Informed  that  if  this  situation  is 
cleared  up — if  68.000  to  70.000  men  can  be 
;  '"d  for  this  Industry — it  will  mean  that 
■  result  of  what  they  produce.  Jobs  for 
luree  or  more  million  men  m  industries 
which  use  the  gray  iron  castings  will  be 
created. 

I  will  be  specific  m  this  matter.  The  auto- 
mobilf  industry,  as  you  know.  Is  in  dire  need 
of  gray-iron  castings  for  motor  blocks  and 
heads.  The  refrigeration  and  alr-condition- 
Ing  industries  require  castings  for  motor 
compressors  and  heads,  motor  endframes. 
cylinders,  and  rings;  the  washing-machine 
Industry  for  frames,  arms,  motor  endframes: 
the  textile  industry  for  repair  parts  for  looms, 
weaving  machines,  and  all  types  of  textile 
machinery,  the  rubber  industry  for  tire 
molds  and  repair  parts  for  the  rubber-mak- 
lixg  machinery;  the  mining  Industry  for  coal- 
mining machinery;  the  railroads  for  brake 
shoes  and  car  wheels.  Other  Industries  need 
these  vital  items  for  farm  machinery;  for 
food -processing  machinery;  for  office  equip- 
ment, etc 

I  have  recently  listened  to  talks  over  the 
radio  and  seen  press  releases  in  relation  to 
shortages,  but  all  of  these  seem  to  have 
mlaMd  the  vlUl  point  that  none  of  these 
•IkortaffM  can  be  met  without  tlie  prior  pro- 
dtiction  of  gray-iron  castir.c- 

.\^  vou  kn-'W.  much  of  :i,<-  i:-.,.  iiir.ory  That 
^^  '  ■'  •■  '  :.i'  •'"  :■.  :  ■  ifi  ;,vr.:^!on  has  been 
V.,-.;.  ,.ui.  .liiU  til-  •..t'e<A  ;  ■.  :.("*  p^irts  (cast- 
ings! in  all  the  ;:.-,e-  ■.i,;i;i,je>'cii  ..d  ve,  ;s  -  .■ 
critical  that  I  feel  tnat  I  am  doing  the  proper 
th»ng  in  calling  your  attention  to  this  fact, 
which  you  undoubtedly  know,  but  because  of 


pressure  of  business  and  other  matters  may 
have  overlooked. 

Now,  anyone  who  mck?s  a  suggestion 
should  have  a  remedy. 

If  the  Government  Is  really  Interested — as 
I  think  It  Is — in  getting  reconversion  under 
full  steam,  then  the  Government  must  look 
after  first  things  first.  That  means  getting 
70,000  workers  Into  the  gray  Iron  founders' 
Industry — 70.000  jcbs  there  ave  looking  for 
men.  What  Is  the  Government  doing  about 
filling  those  Jobs'  I  am  sure  It  is  not  dis- 
puted that  these  Jobs  will  produce  3.000  COO 
other  Jobs.  Is  there  anything  more  impor- 
tant In  America  than  the  matter  of  creation 
of  Jobs— the  very  thing  about  which  I  am 
writing  you?  If  there  Is.  I  don't  know  It. 
On  other  occasions  the  Government  has  taken 
steps  to  get  men  to  fill  critical  situations.  I 
think  that  is  what  must  be  done  now 

Win  you  kindly  let  me  hear  from  you  In 
the  Immediate  future  In  relation  to  what  Is 
Intended  to  be  done  and  what  Is  done  on 
this  matter? 

With  kindesj  regards  and  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alexander  Whet. 

I  might  say  that  I  also  sent  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  each  of  the  following: 

Hon.  James  M.  Mead,  chairman.  Sr3c:al 
Committee  To  Investigate  the  National  De- 
fense Program;  Hon.  John  D.  Small,  Chair- 
man, Civilian  Production  Administration; 
Hon.  J.  A.  Krug.  Chairman.  War  Production 
Board:  Hon.  James  E.  Murray,  chairman. 
Special  Committee  To  Study  and  Survey 
Problems  of  Small  Business  Enterprises. 

I  have  already  spoken  In  the  Senate  and 
Introduced  this  letter  into  the  Recoeo.  On 
that  occasion  I  said: 

"It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  we  heard  talk 
about  bottlenecks  in  the  production  of  ma- 
terials for  war.  The  situation  has  now 
changed.  We  are  no  longer  producing  for 
war,  but  we  face  bottlenecks  In  reconver- 
sion which  will  interfere  with  our  economic 
prosperity  unless  we  "bust"  them  wide  cp»n. 

"I  especially  stress  the  importance  of  this 
matter  (the  Gray  Iron  Founders'  problem) 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  two  committees  I 
have  mentioned.  Without  any  reflection 
upon  any  Individual  or  committee.  I  wish  to 
say  that  failure  to  take  action  In  this  matter 
will  not  only  clog  the  channels  of  employ- 
ment, but  will  demonstrate  an  utter  lack  of 
perspective. 

"There  is  another  phase  to  this  matter. 
There  are  some  ugly  rumors  going  around. 
They  are  to  the  effect  that  there  are  those 
In  Government,  and  those  in  labor,  who  don't 
want  reconversion  to  run  along  smoothly 
and  get  under  way  at  a  maximum  pace.  I 
pass  no  Judgment  on  such  rumors,  but  I  do 
say  that  there  is  a  lot  of  dumbness  in  high 
places. 

"I  said  the  other  day  that  the  public  In- 
terest was  paramount  to  any  Individual  In- 
terest; that  Is,  the  right  of  the  Nation  should 
not  be  Interfered  with  by  individuals  or 
groups.  At  that  time  I  spoke  on  the  subject 
of  strikes.  Strikes,  of  course,  constitute  a 
bottleneck,  esp>ecially  when  they  occur  in 
industries,  the  closing  of  which  results  in 
shutdowns  in  other  Indiistries,  In  dissipation 
of  Jobs. 

"But  the  bottleneck  I  am  speaking  of  today 
Is  outlined  in  the  letter  I  have  Just  read.  It 
is  one  that  Government  can  iron  out.  if  it 
will  get  under  way.  if  Government  will  as- 
sist in  siphoning  men  Into  this  (Gray  Iron 
Founders)  Industry  Instead  of  interfering 
with  the  industry,  as  was  done  a  few  years 
ago.  The  general  average  of  pay  In  this  In- 
dustry throughout  the  Nation  is  $1.02  an 
hour.  But  the  big  thing  at>out  It  Is  that  it 
13  calling  for  help,  not  so  much  for  itself 
as  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation.  It 
will  produce  wealth  and  3.000,000  additional 
Jobs." 

I  know  that  you  gentlemen  want  action 
on  this  matter.     You  are  fed  up  (And  I  don't 


blame  you)  with  empty  promises  from  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  futile  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence, with  the  Issuance  of  mean- 
ingless Government  reports  that  tell  of  In- 
significant gains  In  your  manpower  and 
the  like.  y{u  gentlemen  want  results  from 
Government  In  helping  you  to  serve  this 
Nation.  Arid  I.  for  one.  am  going  to  do 
everything  i^lthln  my  humble  power  to  see 
to  It  that  yoli  do  ^et  results. 

Now.  I  ani  not  going  to  talk  any  further 
"shop"  withJ  you.  That  would  be  Jtist  as 
foolish  as  liiy  attempting  to  talk  mathe- 
matics with  Einstein.  So  let  what  I  have 
said  cover  "*hop." 

THE    SECOKD    BOTTLENECK.    GOVERNMENT 

The  seconil  bottleneck  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred  Is  the  bottleneck  of  Govern- 
ment. As  you  so  well  know,  men  In  Gov- 
ernment ha^  often  been  a  hindrance  to  the 
Nation  s  business  during  peacetime  years  for 
the  past  decade,  during  the  war  years,  and 
now  during  the  reconversion  period.  Just 
why  is  this? 

1.  Governiient  has  too  many  pegs  in  round 
holes,  too  njany  misfits  In  hl^h  places  who 
haven't  been  weeded  out  by  efficient  admin- 
istrators. 4.  has  too  many  petty  dictators, 
too  many  exiravagent  wastrels  who  squander 
the  resource*  of  our  people. 

2.  Govern|nent  simply  has  too  many  peo- 
ple and  thef  are  stepping  over  each  others' 
feet.  Rlghi  now.  the  Federal  Government 
has  more  tl|an  3.000.000  civilian  employees! 
The  financiiil  costs  of  their  employment  are 
staggering,  particularly  when  you  consider 
the  S300.000|000,000  of  national  indebtedness 
which  faces  this  Nation. 

3.  Governtnent  administrators  have  adopt- 
ed policies  Which  are  Inimical  and  harmful 
to  free  American  enterprise.  They  have, 
failed  to  prawide  Incentive  to  produce.  They 
have  penalised  cur  businessmen  instead  of 
encouraging'  them  to  maximum  production. 
The  OPA.  In  particular,  has  adopted  a  recon- 
version pricing  policy  which  In  m.any  In- 
stances will  hot  even  allow  business  to  turn 
a  profit  at  ill. 

4.  There  ai-e  too  many  snoopers  In  Govern- 
ment. A  bosiness  friend  of  mine  said  he 
had  10  In  l'  day.  The  Government's  habit 
of  requiring  n  multitude  of  reports  and  ques- 
tionnaires. Its  habit  of  sending  out  incom- 
prehensible Instructions  and  a  thousand 
other  nuisaqce  pieces  of  correspondence  and 
orders,  not  only  plagues  private  enterprise 
but  sets   it  tar  back  in  its  work. 

5.  The  Gofcernmert  is  handling  functions 
now  which  phould  properly  be  handled  by 
the  State  anfl  local  governments.  Our  States 
and  municijjalltics  are  In  a  far  better  posi- 
tion today  f^anclally  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  should  turn  back  to  them  the 
functions  w^lch  were  taken  over  by  Wash- 
ington. D.  p..  first  during  the  depression 
emergency,  and  then  during  the  war  emer- 
gency. 

THE    THIRD    bottleneck:     STRIKES 

The  third  bottleneck  is  the  matter  of 
strikes.  I  have  already  proposed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  a  10-point  plan  which  would 
meet  head-on  this  strike  situation.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  strike  conditions  in  this 
country  are  going  to  get  worse  before  they 
get  better.  But  we  want  to  make  absolutely 
sure  that  they  get  better  mighty  quickly. 
If  strikes  imperil  the  Nation's  food  supply, 
its  fuel.  Its  ^transportation,  its  communica- 
tion, then  there  is  no  telling  what  grave 
consequencee  there  will  be.  not  only  to  labor 
and  management  but  to  the  public  as  a 
whole. 
I  have  pr(K>osed  the  following  steps: 
1.  Reevaluate  the  entire  Wagner  Act 
That  act  obfrlovisly  filled  a  certain  need  in 
bygone  yean,  but  It  is  hopelessly  obsolete 
and  even  harmful  tccay  to  the  best  Interests 
of  the  American  people.  It  Is  a  segmental 
act,  designed  for  only  one  segment  cf  our 
population.  It  must  be  revised  In  tlie  in- 
terest of  tha  public  welfare. 
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3.  Immediately  enact  legislation  to  have 
compulsory  arbitration  protect  the  public 
Interest.  Compulsory  arbitration  is  now 
with  us  In  some  labor-management  con- 
tracts and  between  business  concerns,  and 
has  been  very  effective.  It  results  in  protect- 
ing the  public  Interest.  There  may  be  some 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  imposing  ccun- 
pulsory  arbitration  upon  all  disputes — big 
and  small.  There  can  be  none,  because  the 
public  Interest  Is  so  overwhelming,  in  dis- 
putes covering  such  matters  as  the  food  and 
fuel  supplies  for  whole  communities,  tratu- 
{>ortation.  communications,  public  utilities. 
and  the  like.  The  public  interest  and  safety 
require    It. 

3.  Establish  the  policy  of  having  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public  participate  In  every 
labor-management  conference. 

4.  Enact  any  necessary  clarifications  of  the 
draft  law  in  order  to  Insure  full  protection 
of  the  reemployment  rights  of  veterans. 

5.  Insure  full  protection  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  all  veterans  and  others  who 
want    to   take    up    jotts   vacated    by    strikers. 

e.  EsUblish  the  legal  responsibility  of 
unions  for  all  violations  of  contract  In  the 
form  of  wildcat  strikes,  and  so  forth. 

7  Require  the  full  and  accurate  reporting 
Of  union  finances  and  officers  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  require  such  reports  from 
corporations. 

8.  Establish  the  labor-management-pub- 
lic conferences  in  Washington  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  rather  than  on  a  one-time  basis. 

9.  Request  of  labor  leaders  that  they 
themselves  come  forth  with  legislation  that 
will  end  the  menace  of  strikes  and  provide 
ways  and  means  of  collaboration  t>etween 
management  and  labor. 

10.  Amend  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  to 
make  labor  organizations  whose  members 
are  engaged  In  mterstate  commerce  subject 
to  that  act.  Prohibit  them  from  engaging 
In  unreasonable  restraints  cf  trade,  for  ex- 
ample, those  restraints  designed  to  compel 
the  hiring  of  uselees  labor  to  prevent  the  use 
of  cheaper  material,  improved  equipment  or 
more  efficient  methods,  etc. 

That  concludes  the  10-polnt  labor  program 
which  I  have  proposed.  But  I  might  say 
here  that  last  Thursday  I  Introduced  a  bill 
which  would  naturally  supplement  this  pro- 
gram. This  bill  would  prevent  the  plunder- 
ing of  imion  treasuries  for  political  purposes. 
It  wotUd  ben  election  expenditures  by  unions 
and  would  thus.  I  believe,  constitute  an  im- 
portant addition  to  our  present  statutes  on 
the  election  process. 

THE    POtJRTH    bottleneck:    MANS    THINKING 

Now,  the  la't  bottleneck,  one  which  affects 
every  last  one  of  us.  is  the  t>ottleneck  of  our 
own  thinking.  The  human  mind,  one  fellow 
Senator  once  told  me.  le  a  "helluva  contrap- 
tion." Th«  occasion  for  that  phrase  was  this: 
We  had  heard  two  Senators  speaking  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  interpreting  the  same  sub- 
ject, but  Interpreting  the  same  absolutely 
different.  My  answer  to  the  statement  that 
the  human  mmd  was  a  "helluva  contraption  ' 
was  this:  There  are  96  men  in  the  Senate 
with  different  backgrounds — economic,  so- 
cial, religious,  political,  racial,  edvicatlonal. 
and  geographical — and  because  of  that,  these 
men  rightly  see  things  differently. 

In  other  words,  we  know  now  that  the 
human  eye.  looking  at  the  same  object  with 
different  powered  electroscopes,  sees  things 
differently.  In  the  days  of  Galileo,  the  wise 
man  thought  he  was  crazy  when  he  spoke  of 
the  world  as  a  globe  and  said  that  It  moved. 
Their  limited  vision  determined  their  ap- 
proach. 

But  we  need  not  be  discouraged.  In  fact. 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  we  have  this  difference 
of  opinion,  because  it  provides  the  check  and 
balance  that  Is  fundamental  in  our  American 
w»y  of   life. 

We  were  told  by  St.  Paul  that  we  should 
"have  that  mind  In  us  which  was  in  Christ 
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Jesus."  Not  this  human  confused  thinking 
of  the  average  mortal.  In  other  words.'  we 
must  not  let  the  demands  of  the  passing  hu- 
man events  obscure  our  vision,  befuddle  our 
thinking,  and  take  from  us  the  "kick'  that 
comes  from  living— living  expectantly,  con- 
structively. Joyously,  adventurously,  getting 
a  Joy  out  of  meeting  problems  head-on  and 
solving  them. 

Socrates  once  said  there  was  only  one  evil — 
Ignorance.  Now  what  did  he  mean?  Igno- 
rance of  what?  CerUinly  he  was  not  talking 
about  man's  wisdom  which  St.  Paul  char- 
acterized as  "foolishness  with  God."  No.  he 
was  talking  about  Ignorance  which  stunts 
man's  growth  mentally  and  spiritually;  that 
Ignorance  which  creates  fear  and  Indecision 
and  makes  man  stumble  along;  that  igno- 
rance that  makes  man  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  he  serves  God  best  who  serves  best  his 
fellow  man. 

You  know  It  was  Browning  who  said:  "Life 
has  meaning  and  to  find  its  meaning  is  my 
meat  and  drink." 

Undoubtedly  both  Browning  and  Socrates 
were  looking  for  light,  that  inner  light,  not 
the  light  of  the  sun  or  the  moon  or  the 
stars,  b.'t  spiritual  undersUnding;  a  knowl- 
edge not  of  the  transitory  but  of  permanent 
values;  a  comprehension  of  life  as  an  eternal 
thing,  not  a  passing  show;  a  glimpse  of  the 
truth  about  man,  a  sensing  of  power  within, 
giving  him  dominion, 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  story  which  has  in 
It  the  atomic  bomb  of  truth  which  will  cast 
out  the  fear  which  grips  too  many  of  us 
Americans  in  this  age.  You  know,  I  think 
that  because  of  the  high  degree  of  integra- 
tion and  Interdependence  which  now  char- 
acterize our  American  national  life,  and  be- 
cause we  now  seem  to  have  awakened  to  the 
realiaation  that  we  are  so  dependent  upon 
each  other  (for  example  on  our  long  dis- 
tance telephones,  our  railroads  and  all  trans- 
portation, our  coal  and  oil  supply),  and  be- 
cause we  realize  what  the  tying  up  of  one  or 
more  of  these  industries  would  mean  to  the 
safety  and  health  of  this  country — a  fear 
has  come  upon  \u  that  we  will  not  be  ade- 
quate. 

Now.  that  is  part  o  this  bottleneck  of  our 
thinking  that  I  want  to  "bust"  wide  open. 
I  have  suggested  a  way  to  handle  this  strike 
situation  in  my  previous  remarks.  But  there 
Is  a  strike  situation  within  each  one  of  us 
that  must  be  handled,  and  this  incident 
which  I  am  about  to  relate  has  In  It  the  way 
out. 

The  story  Is  as  follows:  There  were  two 
Irishmen,  the  proverbial  Pat  and  Mike,  who 
worked  and  roomed  together  on  a  war  Job. 
One  morning  Pat  woke  up  and  said:  "Mike, 
I  had  a  strange  dream.  1  dreamed  that  you 
died  and  you  were  on  your  way  to  heaven, 
and  then  I  dreamed  that  I  died  and 
that  I  was  following  after,  and  as  I  got  up 
near  the  pearly  gates.  I  saw  you  knocking 
at  the  portal  and  St.  Peter  came.  I  hid  be- 
hind a  bush  and  was  I  surprised!  St.  Peter 
never  asked  you  anything  about  the  Ten 
Commandments.  He  didn't  apply  any  of 
them.  He  didn't  ask  you  a  question  about 
any  of  them. 

"His  first  question  was:  "When  you  were  on 
earth.  Mike,  were  you  guilty  of  arrested  de- 
velopment?' And  I  heard  you  say  to  St.  Peter: 
'Sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.'  And 
then  St.  Peter  explained:  'Were  you  one  of 
those  who  quit  growing;  did  you  graduate 
from  college  and  get  a  degree  and  think  you 
had  arrived;  or  were  you  one  of  those  who 
were  satisfied  with  doing  a  little  good  and 
neglecting  the  bigger  Jobs?  In  other  words, 
did  you  remain  mentally  stunted,  spiritually 
dwarfed,  or  did  you  realize  that  this  link  in 
the  chain  that  you  called  life  was  but  a 
kindergarten;  was  it  your  business  to  know 
more  and  more  at>out  life's  meaning?' 

"Then  I  heard  you  say,  "Mike:  *St  Peter, 
you  win  have  to  pass  that  one.  so  I  can  think 
about  It. 


"Then  St.  Peter  said:  Michael,  were  ym 
a  sewage  carrier  down  on  earth?'  And  I 
heard  you  say:  Oh.  no;  I  Just  woiked  lur 
the  Government,  had  a  gcKX)  Job  with  Uncle 
Sam.'  And  then  I  hearci  ■-•  !  '-.er  say:  Now 
jou  could  still  have  be«  •    u  -^tuage  carrier.' 

"Then  you  said:  'Just  what  do  you  mean. 
St.  Petsr"'  'Well,  were  you  one  of  those  who 
carried  around  Idle  gossip,  idle  tales;  were 
you  one  of  thoae  who  du-peuaed  fear  and 
doubt  and  criticism;  were  you  one  of  those 
who  always  talked  defeatist,  spread  gloom, 
peddled   filth,   caused   frustration? 

"And.  then  I  .saw  you  bow  your  head.  Mike. 
and  say;  "St.  Peter,  you  will  have  to  pass 
that  one.'  Then  St.  Peter  said:  'Well,  here  s 
one  I  trust  you  can  aiuwer.  It  is  this: 
When  you  were  on  earth,  did  you  pay  your 
obligations?'  And  I  saw  your  face  light  up. 
Mike,  and  you  said ;  'I  always  paid  by  Mils — 
the  butcher,  the  grocer,  the  doctor,  and 
the  dentist.     All  ray  bills  are  paid.'  yeu  said. 

"And  then  I  saw  you  look  expectantly  up 
at  St.  Peter  and  St  Peter  said:  'Is  that  the 
only  obligation  you  had?  How  abovit  looking 
after  the  interast  of  your  city,  your  State,  and 
your  government?  Old  you  see  to  it  that  good 
men  ran  for  oOce — not  racketeers;  did  yuu 
support  principles;  did  you  pay  that  obliga- 
tion? How  about  the  poor  in  body  and  spirit? 
Did  you  think  about  them  and  do  »hat  you 
could  to  brace  them  up?  In  other  words. 
Mike,  were  you  a  Good  Smaritaa?  How  about 
Paying  your  obligations  to  your  Oovern- 
ment? Did  you  stand  '  r  -he  right  prin- 
ciples outlined  in  the  (.:...  ■  if  yotir  Go^- 
ernment?  Did  you  think  about  the  neighbor 
boy  who  needed  a  little  encouragement '» 
How  about  that  obligation?  Did  you  try  to 
bring  cheer  and  confidence  to  those  who 
needed  it?  Did  you  praise  the  little  woman 
after  you  married  her?  "  etc. 

"You  know.  Mike,"  Pat  continued,  "Just 
then  I  fell  out  of  bed  and  woke  up" 

The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath  and  Mike 
and  Pat  went  to  church.  Alter  mass  tlicy 
had  an  opportunity  to  talk  wUh  the  good 
father,  and  Pat  told  him  the  story.  Pat 
then  asked,  "Isn't  It  queer.  Father,  that  St. 
Peter  never  asked  me  about  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments? "  And  the  good  lather,  being  an 
understanding  man.  said:  Pat.  in  every  one 
of  those  tests,  there  was  not  only  one,  but  all 
of  the  Commandments." 

Ah.  yes.  my  friends,  this  is  no  time  for 
arrested  development.  OrowtS  Is  the  law 
of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  every  other  of  God's 
creatures.  America  need*,  as  never  before, 
men  with  faith  and  glory  In  their  Inner 
parts — growing  souls. 

Not  so  long  ago  I  attended  the  funeral  of  a 
friend,  and  I  remember  the  clergyman  snying 
of  him:  "John  is  all  right.  When  he  lived 
here  on  earth,  he  was  aware  of  the  glory  of 
the  presence  of  his  Maker.  He  has  simply 
gone  on  ahead  In  the  Journey  we  all  must 
take.  I  have  only  one  fear,  and  that  1?  thtt 
when  I  come  to  go,  he  will  have  gone  so  far 
ahead  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  overtake 
him" 

We  need  voices  cheering  the  timid:  en- 
thusing our  youth:  encouraging  the  down 
and  out;  standing  by  the  Republic  as  Vigi- 
lantly in  pejce  as  "our  fighting  sons  have  done 
In  two  world  wars;  easting  out  all  foreign 
"Isms  "  We  must  not  forget  that  we  are 
privileged  to  be  In  the  center  of  an  heroic 
epoch,  wherein  America  has  been  precipi- 
tated to  leadership  among  the  nations  of 
earth. 

We  have  mastered  the  earth;  split  the  atom: 
circumnavigated  the  globe  m  6  days;  multi- 
plied our  knowledge  of  the  heavens.  Read 
General  Marshall's  report,  and  you  will 
glimpse  the  mastery,  character,  and  ability  of 
this  Nation  of  which  you  and   I  are  a  part. 

We  must  not'forget  that  "eternal  '  .  :  e 
Is  the  price  of  liberty."  and  we  muft  r  :i 

eternal  vigilance  with  all  that  implies,  in 
This  new  world.  There  must  be  no  more 
Pearl  Harbors  for  America. 
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In  roii(ius!rin.  T  Rive  Tou  this  thought: 
Ood  ts  In  His  heaven,  available  lor  guidance 
•tid  direction  II  we  seek  Him;  the  future  of 
America  Is  In  our  hands:  we  will  not  fail  her 
but  will  transmit  to  those  who  come  after  us 
cur  liberties,  unimpaired. 


(.••♦ters   From   Men   in   the   Armtd   Services 
Revpecfin^  DemobilizaLon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  LEE  ODAiNIEL 

or   TEXAS 
fN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES 

Friday.  November  2  i  legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29) ,  1945 

Mr  ODA".  :il  M  President,  in  or- 
der  to  Ruc  a  widti  circulation  to  the 
sentiments  of  our  men  in  the  armed 
forces  regardinp  the  demobilization  pro- 
gram. 1  ask  unanimous  cons-  •,*  t  .  !  r.e 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  :  F.f  -rd 
three  letters  from  oCQcers  anii  •;  :  m  the 
armed  services.  One  letter  luiuo  from 
a  Rroup  of  Navy  officers  and  men  at 
Okinawa,  another  letter  comes  from 
a  Rfoup  of  Army  officers  and  men 
In  France,  and  the  third  letter  comes 
from  a  Rroup  of  300  Army  officers  and 
men  in  the  United  States  who  are  alerted 
for  overseas  shipment  today.  I  have 
thousands  of  letters  of  a  similar  nature, 
but  I  should  like  to  have  the  three  letters 
In  question  printed  in  th-    I'f      fd 

There  being   no  objection,  the  letters 
Were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
T-tntK  noac  c«oup  or  navy  orncEas  anO  men 

AT    OKINAWA 

-  OcTOBCT  18.  1945. 

Bon.  W    Lee  ODaniel. 

United  States  Senator  from  Texas, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  OcAK  Senator  We  received  word  over 
the  radio  that  Congress  is  planning  to  make 
an  Uavestiganon  of  the  Navy  discharge  sys- 
tem and  we  wholeheartedly  agree  that  noth- 
ing better  could  happen  because  It  certainly 
needs  investigating  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  Navy  is  lagging  behind  and  Is  not  trying 
to  release  the  men  quickly  enough,  especially 
from  overseas.  I  am  aboard  the  U  S  S, 
Zaniah.  Ag-70,  anchored  at  Buckner  Bay, 
Okinawa.  We  repaired  battle-damaged  ships 
all  through  the  Oklnawa-Oemto  campmlgn 
while  under  constant  attack  by  the  Jap 
suicide  corps.  All  during  the  compalgn  our 
ship  and  three  other  repair  ships  repaired  all 
battle  damage.  Since  the  war  Is  over  and 
there  la  no  more  work  of  this  nature  to  do, 
11  other  big  repair  thlps  have  Joined  U3.  We 
do  nothing  but  sit  around  and  wait  for  an- 
other typhoon  to  wreck  or  suxk  us.  Especi- 
ally the  typhoon  of  OctclJer  9  and  10  needs 
Investigating.  We  realize  that  some  must 
die  during  war.  but  in  peacetime  this  should 
not  happen.  The  Navy  has  been  warned  as 
we  have  had  three  typhoons  here  in  the  past 
30  da\s.  yet  we  sUyed  on  and  had  74  ships 
sunk  or  damaged.  1.500  casualties — 900  dead 
wh.'ch  will  never  return  to  the  country  they 
saved.  The  Navy  Is  keeping  quiet  alxjut  all 
this;  we  know  what  happened.  We  are  here. 
It  Is  nothing  but  murder;  even  In  the 
typhoon  of  September  16  we  had  several  ships 
sunk  and  dozens  of  men  killed  and  yet  the 
N.ivy  just  waited  and  let  more  ships  sink 
and  more  men  die.  They  are  still  waiting. 
The  Army  is  evacuating  this  typhoon-in- 
fested place,  except  for  a  small  garrison:  the 
Navy  is  yet  doing  nothmg  and  there  is  no 


reaHin  to  keep  all  these  ships  tied  up  h:re 
doing  nothing,  but  costing  the  Government 
millions  of  dollars.  We  men  out  here  paid 
for  the  war  In  blood  and  sweat  and  when 
we  come  home  we're  going  to  have  to  pay  It 
In  taxes. 

In  reference  to  the  point  system,  whenever 
changes  are  made  we  are  not  notified  for  sev- 
eral days  and  they  are  trying  to  hold  men  on 
the  ships  as  long  as  possible  even  after  they 
have    the    required    number    of    points.     On 
October  1  men  with  3  children  were  eligible 
for  immediate  discharge,  but  not  one  of  these 
men   have  yet  left   the  ship,   and  they   say 
they're  being  held  for  lack  of  transportation: 
that  is  absurd  when  there  are  hundreds  of 
rhlps  and  thousands  of  aircraft  we  have  that 
are  doing  nothing.     The  Navy  discharge  sys- 
tem is  a  flop  and  unfair,  if  they  are  going  to 
give   any   points   at   all   for   dependency,   the 
oiily  fair  way  would  be  to  give  so  many  points 
for  each  child.     The  Navy  places  no  value  on 
mens  lives,  and  not  the  slightest  considera- 
tion is  given  them.     We  lealize  that  there  are 
some  who  would  like  to  see  a  military  regime 
in  our  country;    so  many  of  these   men   are 
afraid  of  losing  their  Jobs,  so  they  want  to 
keep  as  many  men  In  as  possible  to  retain 
their  commands.     The  Army  is  getting  the 
job  done,  but  there -Is  a  "nigger"  in  the  wood- 
pile somewhere  In  the  Navy  set-up:  the  Navy 
men  out  here  are  very,  very  bitter  and  to  the 
highest    and    fullest    extent.     Men    at    home 
with  44  points  can  get  Immediate  discharge, 
but  out  here  in  the  Pacific  they  hold  the  men 
on  the  ships  for  a  month,  then  it  takes  an- 
other month  to  get  home.     We  were  made  to 
come  out  here  and  fight,  to  leave  our  wives, 
children,  and  families,  and  now  we  want  back 
as  fast  as  possible.     We  don't  care  how  it's 
done,  but  we  want  it  done  because  It  can  be 
done. 

We  fully  agree  that  Congress  should  thor- 
oughly Investigate  these  typhoons  and  also 
completely  investigate  and  revise  the  Navy 
discharge  system  to  speed  it  up.  The  Navy  is 
letting  the  men  out  In  their  own  way  and 
according  to  their  own  fancies  without  re- 
gard to  what  Congress,  the  people  at  home, 
and  the  men  overseas  want.  We  are  still  out 
here  fighting  for  our  very  existence  against 
these  typhoons. 

We  who  have  been  overseas  In  combat 
away  from  our  families,  we  who  have  kept 
those  at  heme  safe  from  the  horrors  and  tenor 
of  war.  plead  with  you  to  Investigate  this 
deplorable  Navy  situation  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent Anything  you  can  do  In  this  regard 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

LETTEE  FROM  CROUP  OF   ARMY   OFTICERS  AND  MEN 
IN   FRANCE 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the 
Eighty-eighth  Cavalry  of  the  Eighth  Ar- 
iTicred  Division  wish  to  express  our  views  on 
the  redeployment  cf  troops  to  the  United 
States. 

Our  division  (the  Eighth  Armored)  was 
scheduled  to  sail  on  the  2d  of  October  1945 
for  America.  On  the  3d  of  October,  the  AFN 
radio  announced  that  the  Eighth  Armored 
Division  was  on  the  high  seas  for  America. 
But  we  would  like  for  the  Meml>ers  of  Con- 
gres  to  know  that  the  Eighth  Armored  Divi- 
sion Is  still  sitting  at  Camp  Oklahoma  City. 
France.  An  assembly  area  command.  Each 
day  we  are  fed  new  rumor  about  the  date  we 
will  leave  here  to  go  to  one  of  the  cigarette 
campks,  but  as  It  stands,  we  will  stay  here  in- 
definitely. 

Not  only  Is  the  Army  holding  us  here  but 
they  are  trying  to  make  the  last  few  months 
of  army  life  as  miserable  as  possible.  We 
have  to  take  road  marches  each  day  and  listen 
to  boring  lectures  on  "going  home,"  etc.  We 
do  not  complain  of  living  In  tents,  that  we 
do  not  mind;  but  when  we  ask  for  a  stove,  as 
It  is  very  cold  here,  we  are  told  by  higher 
headquarters  that  it  is  not  winter  and  stoves 
will  not  be  issued  until  headquarters  decides 
It  is  winter. 
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We  linow  we  qo  not  have  the  highest  points 
In  the  Army,  but  every  man  in  this  division 
meets  the  requirements  for  discharge.  What 
we  do  not  understand  is  why  the  Army  does 
not  speed  up  tike  redeployment  of  men  with 
high  points,  so  ive.  In  turn,  can  return  to  our 
homes  as  civilians.  Men  with  high  points 
eligible  for  disdharge  have  been  in  the  ETTO 
for  months  now,  and  yet  the  Army  claims  to 
be  breaking  reccrds. 

Whether  It  1*  a  lack  of  ships  or  what,  we 
would  like  to  kJiow  and  so  would  the  public 
as  a  whole.  If  that  is  so,  th?n  we  would  be 
willing  to  sit  h^re  and  wait  a  few  weeks. 

Rumors  lay  the  lag  in  redeployment  to 
strikers.  If  this  is  so,  why  not  take  con- 
gressional, action?  If  the  soldiers  went  on 
strike,  you  knaiw  very  well  what  would  hap- 
pen to  them. 

As  men  of  etery  State,  we  send  this  as  a 
request  and  a  plea  for  Congress  to  step  in  and 
take  immediate  action  to  see  that  otu"  return 
home  is  expedited 

We  believe  that  Congress  has  performed  an 
excellent  Job  throughout  the  war,  and  believe 
that  they  will  continue  to  do  so.  Thanking 
you  In  advance,  we  remain — 

LETTER  FROM  CUptJP  OF  300   ARMT  OmCEHS   AND 
MEH  in  UNITED  STATES 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  served  our  coun- 
try in  various  flapaclties  for  from  2  to  3  years 
and  are  now  oti  the  alert  for  overseas  ship- 
ment. We  feel  this  a  great  injustice,  as  it 
was  no  fault  oif  our  own  that  the  Army  did 
not  send  us  over  previous  to  this  time.  This 
group  of  men  is  composed  of  approximately 
one-half  men  Ivlth  above-mentioned  service 
and  feel  that  due  consideration  should  be 
given  us  for  oUr  time  spent  in  the  service. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
shall, Chief  of  iStaCr,  informed  Congress  that 
men  with  ouB  qualification  would  be  re- 
leased by  late  winter,  we  feel  the  War  De- 
partment is-  Ignoring  our  length  of  service 
as  a  soldier.  We.  the  undersigned,  are  listing 
our  names  and  total  time  of  service  so  that 
attention  can  >e  brought  to  proper  authori* 
ties  and  consideration  be  shown. 

K  Gen.  Georie  C.  Marshall's  statement  last 
month  is  the  truth,  and  men  with  2  years' 
service  are  to  be  discharged  by  late  winter, 
then  we  would  like  to  have  it  explained  to 
us  how  we  shafll  be  included  In  such  a  dis- 
charge system.!  or  mtost  we  spend  additional 
time  overseas  to  qualify.  Thanking  you  for 
your  consideration  shown  and  anything  that 
can  be  done  to  justify  the  situation. 


The   Effect   of   the   Atomic   Bomb   oil 
American   Foreign   Policy 


EXTENBION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHl 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Novetiiber  2   ilegislative  day  of 

Monday.  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  FULBKIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress entitled  'The  Effect  of  the  Atomic 
Bomb  on  American  Foreign  Policy."  de- 
livered by  me  at  a  meeting  of  the  For- 
eign Policy  Association  held  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoiria  Hotel  in  New  York  City 
on  Saturday  evening.  October  20.  1945. 

There  beinj:  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  tto  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  say  that  there  Is  confusion"  In  tbis 
cotintry  regar(|ing  our  foreign  policy,  par- 
llctilarly  in  golrernmental  circles,  is  a  rank 
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understatement.  Science  has  so  changed 
the  world  that  the  ancient  international 
political  order  is  intolerable.  The  conflict  in 
•  world  united  by  science  and  separated  by 
outworn  political  Ijarrlers  will  continue, 
either  until  science  destroys  man,  or  man 
destroys  that  archaic  political  system.  In 
July,  after  months  of  preparation  and  weeks 
of  debate,  we  adopted  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  We  thought  we  had  taken  quite  a 
large  step  toward  the  creation  of  an  effective 
political  system  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
Stable  and  peaceful  world.  Although  some 
of  us  thought  the  Charter,  as  adopted.  In- 
adequate to  maintain  a  lasting  peace,  we  be- 
lieved there  woxild  be  sufficient  time  to  im- 
prove it  later  on.  At  least  the  United 
States  had  Joined  it.  and  there  seemed  to  be 
that  universal  support  which  was  lacking  in 
the  creation  of  the  League  of  Nations  But 
our  satisfaction  was  short  lived.  Within  a 
few  days  of  the  adoption  of  the  Charter,  the 
atomic  bomb,  not  only  blasted  the  Japanese 
into  submission,  but  also  blasted  our  confi- 
dence in  the  Charter.  Since  then  a  pro- 
found uneasiness  has  spread  over  the  world, 
the  uneasiness  of  fear  of  the  unknown.  Like 
primitive  man  in  the  darkness  of  the  caves 
and  Jungles,  we  too  are  faced  with  elemental 
and  infinite  forces  which  we  do  not  under- 
stand: forces  which  threaten  to  snufi  out  our 
lives  like  one  does  a  candle  between  the 
fingers.  We  are  doubtful  of  our  ability  to 
control  this  terrifying  new  force.  We  have 
lost  our  bearings  and  are  unsure  of  our  future. 

Ten  years  ago.  It  was  unthinkable  that 
human  beings  could  possibly  be  as  savage 
and  as  completely  immoral,  according  to 
Christian  ethics,  as  the  Germans  have  proved 
to  be.  We  have  had  an  ugly  but  powerful 
demonstration  at  Belsen.  Buckenwald.  Da- 
chau, and  many  other  extermination  camps, 
of  what  lies  beneath  that  thin  crust  of 
civilization  so  lat>oriously  acquired  by  man 
through  countless  centuries  of  struggle  up 
from  the  Jungle.  Although  we  talk  bravely 
about  our  prowess,  we  in  the  United  States 
are  worried  in  our  hearts  Like  children  who 
have  lost  their  parents,  we  have  lost,  since 
the  airplane  and  rocket  bomb,  the  protection 
of  two  great  oceans.  We  are  now  exposed 
at  close  quarters  to  the  violent  forces  of  a 
turbulent  world.  Our  confidence  in  our 
own  Invincibility  and  our  faith  in  the  solici- 
tude cf  a  beneficent  providence  have  been 
shaken  by  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  Incredible  scientific  progress  of  the  last 
few  decades  induced  in  many  people,  Iwsldes 
the  Germans,  a  certain  arrogance  and  a  feel- 
ing of  sup>eriority  which  seemed  to  make  them 
unconscious  of  moral  obligations  to  other 
men  *  Pew  people  were  bothered  about  the 
fate  of  the  peoples  of  other  lands  Let  them 
stew  in  their  own  Juice  was  the  common  slo- 
gan. They  were  great,  they  were  powerful, 
they  could  take  care  of  themselves  and.  there- 
fore, they  reasoned  they  must  be  good.  But 
the  cleverness  of  man  has  now  brought  into 
the  world  a  power  of  destruction  against 
which  there  is  no  defense.  We  are  troubled 
by  a  feeling  of  helplessness.  We  are  l>egln- 
ning  to  take  a  greater  Interest  In  our  fellow 
human  beings.  Now  we  wonder  If  those 
people  who  concerned  us  so  little  are  good 
people.  We  hojje  that  they  are  and  that  they 
will  not  use  the  bomb  against  us  first.  On 
every  hand  this  fear,  amounting  almost  to 
hysteria,  catises  otherwise  rational  men  to 
act  in  strange  ways  and  to  utter  the  grossest 
absurdities.  Men  react  in  strange  and-  un- 
predictable ways  when  afraid 

Even  before  the  affair  of  Hiroshima,  we 
were  unpredictable  in  our  own  policy.  We  de- 
clared great  principles  on  occasions,  but  we 
faltered  In  carrying  them  out.  In  S2ptem- 
ber  1&43.  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  the  House 
of  Representatives  declared  that  it  favored 
the  creation  of  appropriate  International  ma- 
chinery with  power  adequate  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  Just  and  lasting  p>eace, — but  we 
have  wavered  In  ovir  path  toward  this  objec- 
tive.   Our  principles  surely  include  the  sup- 


port, wherever  possible,  of  llljeral  democratic 
governments  and  the  creation  of  a  multila- 
wral  organization  to  preserve  peace.  What 
have  we  done?  We  went  down  the  line,  with 
all  our  strength,  for  Argentina  under  Pcron. 
at  San  Francisco.  We  insisted  upon  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over  conqtiered  bases  In  the  Paci- 
fic, thereby  setting  the  precedent  for  similar 
demands  from  Russia.  In  the  drafting  of  the 
Charter,  we  supported  the  concept  of  national 
sovereignty  as  the  first  principle  and  we  de- 
fended the  veto  power  in  the  Council,  both 
Inconsistent  with  the  ultimate  purjjose  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

In  spite  of  our  professed  Intention  to  build 
an  organization  with  adequate  power,  we 
have  done  little  to  achieve  that  end.  In- 
stead we  have  already  fallen  to  quarreling 
with  Russia  like  two  big  dogs  chewing  on  a 
bone.  While  I  am  sure  the  alleged  stubborn- 
ness and  bad  manners  of  the  Russia  diplo- 
mats are  irritating,  it  should  not  be  decisive 
of  policy.  To  be  tough,  or  to  t>e  soft,  toward 
a  nation  is  not  a  policy.  Our  objectives  must 
be  clear  and  our  principles  must  be  adhered 
to  if  we  are  ever  to  have  a  policy.  Our  policy 
should  not  be  merely  to  love  or  to  hate  Rus- 
sia or  any  other  people;  it  should  be  to  ob- 
tain their  assistance  in  the  creation  of  a 
bona  fide  organization  based  upon  law,  and 
with  force  and  vitality  In  Its  system.  The 
control  of  the  atomic  bomb,  coupled  with 
Important  strengthening  of  the  organiza- 
tion's powers,  could  be  that  vitality. 

Inconsistencies  between  our  declared  poli- 
cies and  our  actions  indicate  the  confusion 
in  our  minds.  We  undertook  to  play  a  large 
role  in  the  occupation  and  pacification  of  the 
conquered  nations,  but  we  precipitately  with- 
draw otir  armed  forces  and  demobilize  even 
before  the  peace  treaties  are  signed  One  may 
wonder,  Are  we.  or  are  we  not.  golni,  to  use 
our  Influence  and  play  a  leading  role  In  world 
affairs? 

On  the  subject  of  the  disposition  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  there  is  similar  inconsistency 
and  conftision  as  to  the  proper  course.  A  few 
have  chosen,  apparently,  to  ignore  Its  sig- 
nificance. They  still  talk  of  armies  and 
navies,  ships  and  planes  Just  as  if  notlilng 
Important  had  happened  They  seek  reftige 
in  the  old  saw  that  after  every  discovery  of 
ofTensive  weapons,  a  defense  has  been  de- 
veloped. They  discotint  the  advice  of  the 
physicists  who  tell  us  that  they  are  unable 
even  to  Imagine  a  defense  to  the  ruthless  use 
of  such  power. 

Our  common  sense  should  tell  us  that  an 
enemy  who  chooses  to  attack  us  In  peacetime, 
as  Japan  did.  without  declaring  war.  can  plant 
tx>mbs  in  all  our  large  cities  and  wipe  out 
one-third  of  our  population  in  one  night. 
Or  if  one  chooses  to  speculate,  a  single  fleet 
of  500  planes  could,  in  peacetime,  without 
any  warning,  drop  sufficient  bombs  to  destroy 
our  cities  and  our  Industrial  powers  I  can- 
not Imagine  how  a  nation  can  maintain  con- 
stantly, and  indefinitely,  an  effective  defense 
against  a  sudden  attack  without  warning.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  defense  against 
total  destruction  Inflicted  Instantaneously. 

TTiere  are  others  who  say  that  the  bomb  Is 
a  secret  and  that  we  must  keep  It  for  our 
own  protection  and  for  the  peace  of  the 
world.  We  paid  for  It.  we  found  It,  why 
shouldn't  we  keep  it.  and  besides  we  are  good 
people,  we  should  be  trtisted  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  These  Ideas  which  you  may  think 
superficial  and  worthy  of  little  notice,  are 
nevertheless  held  by  many  people,  some  with 
considerable  Influence,  and  cannot  be  djs- 
missed  as  being  of  little  consequence.  Such 
views  are  the  natural  reactions  of  unsophisti- 
cated i>eople,  they  are  easily  understood,  they 
are  simple,  they  are  popular,  and  they  are 
in  accord  with  our  traditional  isolationism. 
They  require  no  mental  effort  and  no  break 
with  the  past.  They  give  one  a  fe«liug  of 
security.  It  is  the  same  basic  philosophy 
that  led  us  to  bcUeve  that  we  were  so  self- 
sufficient  that  we  could  live  apart  from  the 


world,  that  we.  all  by  ourselves,  had  created 
a  rich,  comfortable  life  and  should  not  be 
dlsturt>ed  in  our  enJoyme«t  of  It  by  con- 
cern over  the  troubles  of  other  peoples  in 
China.  Spain,  Ethiopia,  or  Poland.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  popular  conception,  we  have  the 
word  of  the  scientists  themselves,  practically 
all  of  them,  that  there  is  nothing  secret 
about  the  bomb  except  the  Industrial  process 
of  manufacture  and  that  any  one  of  several 
industrial  nations  probably  obd  produce 
bombs  in  from  3  to  8  years.  Further,  it  ts 
common  knowledge  that  the  scientists  of 
many  nations,  men  and  women  from  Italy. 
Germany.  Hungarj-.  Denmark,  and  England, 
to  mention  only  a  few.  contributed  to  the 
production  of  the  atomic  bomb.  ThU  dis- 
covery is  ours  only  in  a  limited  sense.  Cur 
money  would  have  t>een  fruitless  without  the 
brains  of  others.  But  even  If  we  had  found 
it  by  our  efforts  alone,  is  it  possible  that  we 
regard  this  cosmic  discovery  as  a  mere  chattel 
for  our  personal  use?  To  those  goexl  citizens 
who  think  the  peoples  of  the  world  should 
trust  us  to  use  the  bomb  to  protect  them.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  am  sure  those  other  peo- 
ples disagree.  It  is  already  clear  that  the 
Russians  bave  some  doubts  about  the  stabil- 
ity and  security  of  such  a  world.  More  than 
words  will  be  necessary  U  convince  them. 
We  should  ask  ourselves,  would  we  be  con- 
tent to  entrust  our  lives  and  fortunes  to  the 
Russians  If  they  alone  had  the  atomic  bomb? 
I  agree  that  we  have,  on  the  whole,  been 
relatively  peaceful  and  nona^greesive  people, 
but  there  Is  no  guaranty  that  we  shall  re- 
main so.  In  fact.  I  have  beard  of  some  peo- 
ple who  advocate  our  immediate  attack  upon 
potential  enemies,  and  one  prominent  gen- 
eral recently  asserted  publicly,  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms,  that  a  third  war  is  ineviuble. 
With  whom  is  It  inevitable,  we  may  well  ask. 
I  do  agree  that  such  foolish  talk  is  calcu- 
lated better  than  anything  I  know  to  induce 
another  war.  But  regardless  of  these  con- 
siderations, a  peaceful  and  decent  society 
has  never  t>eeu  and  is  not  likely  In  the  near 
future  to  be  founded  solely  upon  the  assur- 
ances of  individuals  or  the  good  will  of  peo- 
ples. Throtighout  the  long  and  troubled 
hlstorj-  of  mankind,  the  only  urganlzatlona 
which  have  been  successful  in  providing 
security  for  human  beings,  have  been  based 
upon  law.  It  seems  clear  to  me,  therefore, 
that  the  only  possibility  for  a  decent  and 
peaceful  world  lies  in  the  adoption  of  laws 
of  universal  application  and  sanctioned  by 
the  moral  and  physical  force  of  the  civilized 
world. 

The  discovery  and  use  of  atomic  energy  has 
dramatized  In  a  highly  effective  manner  a 
fact  that  many  observers  had  already  sensed. 
That  fact  is  the  fundamental  disequilibrium 
that  has  gradually  grown  up  between  the 
natural  sciences  and  the  art  of  government. 
Regrettable  as  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb 
may  have  been  in  the  opinion  of  some  p>eo- 
ple.  it  may  well  be  that  without  the  awful 
warning  of  Hiroshima  the  world  might  have 
stumbled  along  Into  the  atomic  age  with- 
out any  realization  of  its  arrival,  and  there- 
fore without  the  shock  necessary  to  arouse 
it  to  a  realization  of  the  danger,  and  compel 
action  ijefore  It  is  too  late  Hiroshima  pro- 
vided that  shock,  and  I  do  not  think  It  is 
too  late.  There  is  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  have  the  intelligence  and  courage 
to  adopt  the  proper  means  of  control  within 
the  short  time  at  our  disposal.  In  other 
words,  can  we  bring  beck  into  balance  the 
art  of  govenunent  and  natural  science?  Can 
we  readjust  the  disequilibrium  which  has 
been  growing  for  approximately  170  years? 

The  last  significant  advance  In  the  art  of 
government  occurred  in  the  era  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  Revolutions.  Democratic 
representative  government  and  the  Federal 
principle  for  the  association  of  States  were 
great  and  momentous  political  events,  bring- 
ing to  a  close  in  vast  areas  of  the  world  the 
oppression  and  slavery  of  feudaiism  V.r.h 
the  release  of  human  beings  lipm  bondage. 
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a  grttit  surge  of  energy  and  Inventiveness 
brought  on  the  industrial  revolution  and  the 
riae  of  modern  science.  Throughout  these 
170  years,  with  ever-Increasing  rapidity,  we 
have  advanced  fronj  one  scientific  miracle  to 
another.  Prom  the  wagon  to  the  railway, 
the  automobile,  the  airplane,  and  the  rocket 
ship:  from  sailing  vessels  to  submarines; 
from  smoke  signals  to  radlu  and  radar:  from 
buckeyes  to  penicillin;  from  foot  power  to 
electricity  and  atomic  energy.  Thtf  advance 
has  been  at  a  dlz27  pace  In  science,  but  can 
any  of  us  recall  during  that  entire  period  a 
truly  significant  advance  In  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment. 

It  Is  true  that  during  this  perl'xl  the  petty 
German  principalities  and  the  autonomous 
I'altan  states  were  welded  Into  large  nations. 
Russia  exchanged  the  absolutism  of  the  Tzars 
for  the  dictatorship  of  Stalin,  but  It  Is 
scarcely  a  novel  principle  of  government. 
Throughout  this  period  no  Important  step 
for  the  control  of  Independent  sovereign 
statM  was  adopted  nor  any  nrachlnery  seri- 
ously considered,  except  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  nationalism  and  the 
principle  of  absolute  national  sovereignty 
were  enormously  enhanced  in  every  land. 
During  this  period  when  tclence  was  rapidly 
reducing  the  world  to  a  small  community  and 
making  it  Interdependent  economically  and 
•oclally,  nothing  whatever  nccxirred  politi- 
cally to  compensate  for  this  change.  In  a 
very  rea.  sense,  I  think  It  may  be  said  that 
both  world  wars  were  the  logical  consequence 
of  thU  disequilibrium. 

It  should  not  require  an  extended  argu- 
ment to  persuade  anyone  that  something  Is 
seriously  wrtmg  with  our  world  order.  Two 
World  Wars  within  u  quarter  century  should 
be  sufflclent  proof  LlkewHe,  It  should  be 
clear  that  the  t.oubU  Is  the  lack  of  any  law 
or  rules  of  conduct,  agreed  upon  and  binding, 
M  among  all  nations  This  void  In  the  Inter  - 
national  field  nuut  be  filled  either  by  rrn«<.n 
and  «>.'  t,  or  by  rorce,  n«  wtteni;       i 

tha  tJi  Tin*   niternutive   to  a 

or  l«w    l..t    the  m  t    of  dirTprnitrs   la 

eonatanily  rr<niri.  .;  «  i.ue  of  ru|iUlly  in- 
crrnsing  destruotlvenwiN  Pencn  and  ixdor 
h«\r  rarely  If  ever  U-cu  luhievrd  by  goo<i 
will  alone  In  all  nites  lule*  of  conUuct  tu- 
ceptett  '  ■  •'  and  •\l|)erlor  to  all,  havp  hem 
the    I  ible    basis    (ur    a   livvtnt    and 

pMOVI  t|. 

Tt>  II  'itUM  eiaar  that   the  mrdlevni 

po'.iiirnl  HtMtiia  luider  which  the  woiUl  upri  ■ 
«tr»  la  obaolvtf  .in.i  (h,u  It  tnunt  be  dl^raidtil 
just  aa  w«  tl  the  hursv  and  buu^rv 

Itut  pvr-  ■  ■  ■    -  »  a«  Wf  drvel>p 

»•>!»   tti  We  have   in    „ 

>ri  N   1  nil     .    . 
In  !  .i>  .  ..■  ^  ; 

iMllon       II  ,,    proMiIra   U'* 

only  wUh  u  ^k ny  wiilioui  lire 

Nhd  vltNtlty     Brfor*  It  run  becotne  an  *f- 
lectlve    instrumentality,    it    mu«t    be    glveu 
more     definite     iitul     certain     (xiwcm      Th** 
itreatest   defect    of    the   t  i 
quite  clear  st  the  time  ot 

nl  of  unniilinit)  ut  tht  five  big 
.  ull  mattem  of  impotance,  Tt\\a 
rule  of  unanimity  la  but  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  we  shall  go  aInnK  and  abide  by  the 
rules  If  It  BUlts  us  In  each  partlculrtr  Instance. 
A*  •  p  It  Is  ft  hopaleM  prln- 

clpla     ;  imrntal    organlaatlon. 

Th«    LtAfue    ol     N  drmonst rated    Its 

'wakna^and  morr  ,j  ihc  London  Con- 

ference of  rorciK'n  Ministers  has  shown  us 
what  to  expect  from  its  operation.  I  know 
of  no  Instance  In  history  In  which  it  has  been 
effective.     At  the  time  of  San  F  -co  this 

requirement  was  apparently  I: .iblc  to 

obtaining  agreement.  However,  since  the 
atomic  bomb.  It  may  well  be  that  all  the 
nations  will  agree  that,  at  least  In  the  field  of 
armamenta  and  npeclally  the  production  of 
atomic  weapons,  a  complete  and  definite  pow- 
er to  inspect  and  control  throughout  the 
world  should  t>e  given  the  organization. 
Ihu  power  should  be  carefully  limited,  but 


within  Its  proper  limits  It  must  be  positive 
and  complete  or  there  can  be  no  confidence  In 
its  efficacy.  The  scientists  who  are  familiar 
with  the  theory  and  techniques  of  nuclear 
physics  should  act  as  the  agents  of  the  or- 
ganization to  maintain  a  continuous  system 
of  Inspection  and  reporting.  By  an  extensive 
system  of  exchange  of  students  and  of  indus- 
trial scientists,  together  w^ith  unrestricted 
acgess  to  Industrial  records  of  various  kinds, 
It  should  be  possible  to  know  of  any  serious 
effort  to  evade  the  rules  pertaining  to  atomic 
weapons. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  path  of  wis- 
dom is  not  secretlveness  and  suspicion,  but 
Is  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  sci- 
entific knowledge,  coupled  with  an  efficient 
system  of  control.  If  many  people  in  all 
advanced  nations  know  something  about 
ruclear  physics.  It  will  be  difficult  to  prepare 
secretly  for  an  aggressive  attack  upon  an 
unsuspecting  neighbor.  The  knowledge  will 
spread  through  many  channels.  On  the 
other  hand  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
and  secrecy,  each  nation  naturally  and  In- 
evitably will  suspect  every  other  nation  of 
preparing  an  attack  and  sooner  or  later 
someone  will  no  longer  endure  the  suspense 
of  impending  annihilation. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  qualified  to  describe 
to  you  the  exact  nature  of  regulations  which 
would  be  adequate  to  Insure  the  world 
against  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  devastat- 
ing atomic  bomb  attack  by  some  future  Hit- 
ler. The  details  of  such  rules  are  for  the 
scientists  themselves.  One  problem  Is  to 
reconcile  legitimate  research  and  use  of 
atomic  energy  with  the  prevention  of  Illegit- 
imate production  for  aggressive  purposes. 
The  greatest  difficulty  Is,  I  twMieve,  not  In  the 
technical  problem,  but  In  the  problem  of 
obtaining  from  the  various  governments  the 
authority  for  the  ngenta  of  the  United  N«> 
thma  to  enter  and  Inspect  lu  a  matter  of 
riKht.  The  great  ibstacle  to  this  step  Is  the 
ancient  and  nntiquHted  concept  of  sovereign* 
ty.  The  absolute  sovereignty  of  nHtiona  is 
Utterly  incimnlstrnt  with  the  ealubllnhmeiit 
•»">i">K   '  my   luwa  with  sufflclent 

fortf  tn  lire  In  their  rltd-tiveiieaa 

to   llx'   I  1      i       ''urth      For  centurlm 


I  Ml  i.n  iwive  been  miule  among 


treniira  > 

nntiona,  but  whenever  n  nnllon  helievei  lt« 
vilitl  inlorrata  ate  thrvateiird,  it  ulwajra  lg< 
norea  the  treaty  We  have  pretended  that 
Iroatles  are  binding,  but  at  the  aaine  time 
V  r  have  tTfu»ed  to  irfonnuo  any  jHiwer  au< 
p<'iii>r  to  the  Indcpemleiii  si)Verelgn  atate 
nine  la  lui  Inconaiaieiiry  In  the  poaitlon 
whU'h  has  never  been  solved     The  «mly  iq. 

' n  that  I  can  conceive  of  la  the  iroo«nl- 

by  all  nnllona,  that  at  Inat  thr  tin^e  haa 
!>■  lived  (or  nil  u(  ua  lo  driegatr  i 

definite  p«iwera  over  nrinnineiila  i  i 

^''lloo"  '  i>.    BnlrgUHida  and  limi- 

'""<">"  '- irelully  worked  lui  niul 

Hgrertl  upon  tJiri.tttes  ol  any  kind  feinting 
to  the  subject  aluiuld  be  under  the  compul- 
sory juriadlctum  of  the  lnlernnll«)ni\l  n  iiit, 
and  every  nation  and  every  individual  in 
every  nation,  nui.it  be  subject  to  the  verdut 
of  the  court.  If  a  natltin.  or  Individuula 
within  a  nation,  should  prove  to  be  recalcl- 
tinnt,  then  the  full  power  of  tht  ortanlza- 
tion  collecllvely  and  severally  fhould  bo 
pledged  to  the  enforcement  of  the  judgment. 
To  those  who  object  that  this  Is  setting  up 
a  world  government.  I  can  only  reply  that 
call  It  what  you  will,  there  Is  no  other  prin- 
ciple with  the  slightest  chance  of  success  In 
the  control  of  the  atomic  bomb.  All  other 
methods  of  controlling  armaments  and  pre- 
venting wars  have  been  tried.  It  Is  entirely 
vain  to  say  that  we  shall  renounce  the  use  of 
the  bomb  or  that  we  shall  outlaw  It  by  treaty. 
The  very  words  "to  outlaw"  as  between  sover- 
eign nations  are  a  fraud.  There  is  no  law  In 
the  real  sense  between  sovereign  nations  and 
It  Is  fallacious  to  speak  of  outlawing  any 
practice  they  m.Tv  believe  to  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  use.    It  Is  Just  barely  possible  that 


atomic  powtr  Is  so  deadly  that  all  people 
will  t ;  afral*  to  use  it,  but  this  Is  a  very  faint 
hope  upon  wlhlch  to  erect  a  decent  and  peace- 
ful world.  If  it  Is  so  deadly,  why  should  we 
object  to  a  strict  regulation  of  It  by  the 
United  Nations  Organization? 

To  those  Americans  who  find  so  much  satis- 
faction in  the  thought  that  we  alone  have 
the  bomb  axid  at  least  for  3  to  5  years  no 
other  will  have  It,  I  repeat  that  the  scientists 
■  are  unanimous  In  the  opinion  that  the  prin- 
ciples are  not  secret  and  that  the  industrial 
know-how  cBnnot  be  kept  a  secret  for  long. 
In  addition,  they  should  ponder  the  physical 
organization  of  our  industry  and  the  location 
of  our  population.  Our  great  cities  which 
contain  a  third  of  our  population  and  a  much 
greatest  percentage  of  our  Industry  are  per- 
fect targets  for  atomic  bombs.  The  20  larg- 
est metropdlitan  areas  contain  40.000,000 
people.  In  one  night  of  carefully  planned 
attack  witheut  warning  we  would  be  para- 
lyzed. Compared  to  the  dispersion  of  Russian 
industry  and  population,  we  are  infinitely 
more  vulner|ible.  It  Is  not  so  much  the  abil- 
ity to  mako  great  quantities  of  the  bombs 
above  a;i  essential  mlnln:um  that  would 
count  in  an  atomic  war,  rather  Is  It  the  ruth- 
lessness  and  the  will  to  attack  first,  without 
provocation,  that  would  be  decisive.  Does 
anyone  bellefc'e  that  America,  with  Its  history 
of  reluctance  to  make  war,  with  Its  aversion 
to  mllltarlsii,  will  be  the  first  to  attack? 
The  very  qualities  which  Inspire  our  devotion 
to  this  counltry  are  the  ones  which  make  it 
the  most  vulnerable  In  a  war  of  atomic 
bombs. 

One  of  tine  most  desirable  and  attractive 
qualities  of  ithese  United  States,  before  this 
war.  was  the  freedom  and  open-handedness. 
the  easy  hospitality  of  the  people,  both  so- 
daily  nnd  commercially.  Having  been  per« 
mltted  to  grtiw  to  maturity  without  outside 
Interference.,  and  with  no  hereditary  enemies, 
we  were  nnti  n  suspicious  people.  I  for  one 
would  dialikfi  to  see  this  quality  destroyed, 
Not  only  do«s  it  make  life  agreeable,  but  if 
It  ran  b«  piMtrvtd  without  dangtr  to  our 
aecurlty.  I  billevs  It  will  Induce,  in  time,  a 
reciprocal  ti^iat  nnd  frlendllneoa  in  nthrra. 
If  we  nre  auablolous  and  distrustful  of  others 
we  muat  ex|)fct  the  same  In  reltirn,  and  that 
irta  t(j  trouble.  I  rtoognlre  that  It  la 
for  i^a  to  fnriaks  any  ancirni  pollil. 
prnrtlre.  becniiae  we  nsaoelat* 
i>«  with  happier  days.  Two  char- 
lour  people  have  been  the  al«c« 
Jch  we  adopt  and  npply,  for  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  our  ritlnena,  the 
new  diaooveilea  of  and  nt  the  anme 

time  the  atu  )born  i<  ur  with  which  we 

entertain   nniv  Idena  in  pnlitloii. 

I,  for  one,  would  rnther  adopt  a  new  Idea 
In  pniitirs  thnn  riak  vnportratinn  by  nn  atom 
Iximh  or  na  Jiome  h«ve  suggeated,  '    he 

rrmniiuli'i    o     my  ilaya  In  the  »\\\)  ■  .ti\ 

rpl•(^*^cn  of  I  le  eailh.  What  a  curinus  pic- 
turn  it  Im  t*>  find  man,  homo  anpiena,  of 
divine  origin  we  nre  U)ld,  aerloualy  conalder. 
Ihg  going  titiElrtground  to  escape  the  const* 
qiipiuej.  of  h  s  own  folly  With  a  little  wis- 
dom  nnd  fori  sight,  surely  It  Is  not  ytt  ntoea- 
anry  to  fore«ke  life  In  the  fresh  air  and  In 
the  warmth  if  the  sunlight.  Whart  a  para- 
dox If  our  01  m  cleverness  in  telenet  thould 
force  US  to  lii-e  underground  with  the  moles. 

The  hope  4or  America,  and  for  the  world, 
does  not  lie  i  long  the  road  of  secret  methods 
of  destructu  n  or  more  and  bigger  armn- 
menti.  1  do  not  suggest  disarmament  In  the 
world  as  It  lis  now  constituted.  The  only 
hope  Ilea  In  the  application  to  all  men  of 
the  principles  of  law,  which  are  the  only 
principles  tlibt  have  ever  brought  peace  to 
'-'-"  V  ithln  large  areas  of  this  world 
vailed  for  -jnturles  among  the 
These  people  are  not  substan  ■ 
t'ally  dlffereiit  from  those  to  whom  we  at- 
tribute the  vars.  We  have  the  compelling 
motive  of  conplete  extinction  If  we  are  too 
■  '  We  have  at  hand  the  rough 


cm  custom 
those  practli 
nrterlatiot  o 
rliy  with  wl 


mankind, 
peace  has  pn 
Inhabitants 


timid  and  fa! 


skeletal  macl  inery  to  begin  our  task.     It  U 
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the  kind  of  opportunity  which  Is  not  likely 
to  come  to  a  people  more  than  once.  As  so 
often  happens,  a  great  poet,  many  years  ago. 
described  our  present  opportunity  in  these 
fitting  words: 

"There  Is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men — which 
taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat. 

And  we  must  take  the  current  when  It 
serves 

Or  lose  our  ventures." 


Oil  ihe  Atomic  Bomb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

hull.  Jt:RPY  VUUKH!- 

-  ; i'JRNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  31.  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  atomic  bomb  is  not  just  an- 
other weapon.  It  is  cosmic  energy,  the 
primordial  power  of  this  universe.  When 
science  found  a  way  to  release  atomic 
energy  It  broke  down  the  last  barrier  be- 
tween mankind  and  the  ultimate  sources 
of  power  of  creation  Itself. 

Except  for  the  birth  of  Chri.st.  this  is 
the  most  portentous  event  to  occur  on 
this  earth  in  thousands  of  year.s.  It  has 
plunged  mankind  into  a  completely  new 
world  and  placed  In  his  hhnd  the  power 
to  either  di-nto  a  world  of  peace  and 
plenty  heretofore  undreamed  of.  or  to 
wipe  from  the  earth  the  clvlUitatlon  that 
haa  been  built  since  the  beginning  of 
history— yei J  tvtn  to  dwiroy  himself. 

All  the  great  advanre  which  natural 
science  h«,^  made  and  which  has  cul- 
minated In  the  ral«M«  of  the  very  bahlo 
enerjy  of  the  universe  will  prove  not  n 
brnefli  but  a  irriible  curse  lo  mankind 
unless  we  quickly  make  ■  correspond i nil 
moral  advance  and  an  advance  in  the 
ability  of  men  and  nations  to  control 
their  own  n  Whi-i  tn  (i 

to  lap  Ihc  :voir  of  Unu     ,...•.. .   it 

became  incumbent  upon  liim  to  bring  the 
r-'T"     '   .  .  ,   and 

1  —  ■  com- 

jHuahir  to  thai  of  his  initjllrcl, 

Two  imprraiive  dutlei.  now  ronfioiil 
Us,  The  first  i^  to  make  orrlaln  ihnl  the 
peacellme  benefit*  from  the  rrleaae  of 
this  atomic  power  will  b<  spread  equally 
among  nil  the  people  and  never  permitted 
to  be  monopolised  by  a  few. 

The  second  duly  upon  which  every- 
thing else  on  this  earth  depends  at  pre*, 
ent  is  to  prevent  an  atDmlc  war  from 
Uklng  place.  It  will  take  a  higher  de- 
gree of  statesmanship.  In  my  opinion, 
than  ha.s  yet  been  shown  anywhere  in 
our  country  if  we  are  to  avoid  commit- 
ting ourselves  and  the  world  to  the  kind 
of  armament  :ace  In  atomic  weapons 
which,  according  to  all  the  expert  testi- 
mony, can  only  end  in  a  devastating 
sneak  attack  by  .<;ome  nation  willing  to 
become  the  worst  aggres>or  in  history, 
and  which  probably  would  result  in  the 
destruction  of  civilization  as  we  know  It. 

To  these  ends  any  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  mu5t  provid(;  for  national 
control  in  the  United  States  over  atomic 
power  and  the  establishment  of  national 
ownership  of  the  basic  energy.    For  in 


no  other  way  can  we  assure  that  its  bene- 
fits will  be  generally  and  equitably  dis- 
tributed among  all  the  people  or  made 
available  on  equal  terms  to  all  producers. 
And  any  such  bill  should  at  least  carry 
a  section  setting  forth  a  general  national 
pobcy  to  the  effect  that  America  does  not  • 
propose  to  develop  atomic  energy  for  the 
purpose  of  precipitating  an  atomic  war 
and  that  she  stands  ready  at  any  time 
that  proper  basis  can  be  laid  for  such 
actiop.  to  join  fully  and  freely  with  other 
nations  in  an  international  control  of 
this  completely  new  and  fearful  force. 
Every  competent  person  who  has  testi- 
fied has  declared  that  there  is.  and 
probably  can  be.  no  defense  against 
atomic  weapons.  Our  policy  must  be  a 
lot  more  helpful  policy  than  one  which 
.simply  states.  '"We  are  going  to  keep  this 
thing  secret."  Especially  when  there  is 
no  evidence  to  indicate  that  any  real 
"secret"'  can  possibly  exist  for  more  than 
a  few  brief  years. 

It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  make  it 
absolutely  certain  that  all  right  and 
title  to  the  basic  power  developed  from 
atomic  energy — as  distinguished  from 
development  or  exploitation — must  be 
vested  in  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States,  It  should  contain  a  provision 
that  all  patents  covering  the  release  of 
atomic  energy  should  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States,  due  compen- 
sation being  given  therefor. 

No  commission  established  to  ex.  rclse 
control  over  this  great  new  lorcc  .should 
consist  of  part-time  people  who  might 
in  that  case  be  on  private  pay  rolls  while 
still  being  called  upon  to  do  by  far  the 
most  Important  plect  of  work  that  any 
nfflciaU  of  the  United  Stales  have  b«en 
called  upon  to  do  in  all  its  history,  Buch 
a  commission  must  consist  of  full-time 
Ijeoplr,  paid  an  much  If  necessary  aa 
l&O.OOO  per  yrsr.  who  would  be  forbid* 
den  to. he  on  any  other  pay  rolls  axotpt* 
ing  that  of  the  United  Stales  II  should 
not  bo  made  too  dlfAcult  for  members 
of  the  conmiission  to  be  removed  for  the 
whole  luluir  will  depend  on  faithful  ptr- 
formance  of  their  duties.  Il  would  be 
allogethrr  right,  also  to  provide  that  a 
certain  number  of  members  of  this  com- 
mission should  be  scientists,  otrt&lnly 
that  some  of  thrm  should  be  reprrMnti- 
tives  of  our  armed  forces,  and  that  tht 
balance  of  them  be  so  appointed  as  to 
represent  every  group  and  phase  of 
American  life.  Tor  this  problem  Is  a 
problem  of  the  whole  American  Nation 
and  not  of  any  single  group  In  it. 

And  there  must  be  the  strongest  pos- 
sible provisions  against  any  pos.'tlble 
monopolistic  control  over  the  application 
of  atomic  energy  to  peacetime  uses.  The 
legislation  must  require  that,  if  and 
when  its  use  can  be  safely  licensed  or 
leased  for  industrial  purposes,  it  must 
be  done  on  absolutely  equal  terms  to  all 
qualified  persons.  Nor  can  we  now  turn 
back  to  an  earlier  age.  And  therefore 
there  mu.^t  be  provl.sion  to  guard  the 
right  of  science  to  continue  free  research 
In  this  field. 

But  the  main  question  lies  in  the  field 
of  establishing  eflective  international 
control  to  prevent  an  atomic  war  in  the 
only  way  it  can  be  prevented,  namely  by 
stopping  before  it  starts  any  armament 
race  in  atomic  weapons.    America  should 


■push  research  and  development  in  this 
field.  We  cannot  do  anj-thing  else  for 
the  time  being  and  we  should  try  to  stay 
ahead  of  other  nations  in  tliis  develop- 
ment. But  this  must  be  done  for  one 
reason  and  only  one  and  that  is  becau.'-e 
America's  possession  of  this  tremendous 
new  power  is  her  main  hope  and  oppor- 
tunity for  forcing  the  establishment  of 
a  peace  mechanism  in  the  world  that  can 
save  mankind.  If  I  believed  that  there 
were  any  possibility  of  the  United  Slates 
retaining  any  eflective  secrets  with  re- 
gard to  th^  development  of  atomic  weap- 
ons .^o  that  America  and  America  alone 
would  posse.^^s  this  power,  then  I  would 
say  that  for  a  time  at  lesust  we  should 
keep  it  in  trust,  giving  a  solemn  pledge  to 
all  the  world  that  America  would  never 
use  this  power  under  any  circumstances 
whatsoever  excepting  to  enforce  the 
peace  and  prevent  aggres-sion.  But  un- 
fortunately, by  every  single  bit  of  compe- 
tent testimony  that  has  been  given,  no 
such  simple  solution  is  even  remotely 
possible.  We  know  that  no  effective 
secrecy  can  possibly  be  kept  and  here  let 
me  quote  a  recent  editorial  Irom  the  St. 
Louis  Post -Dispatch  on  this  very  point: 

On  the  subject  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Mr. 
Truman  repeated  his  Reelfoot  LAke  state- 
ment that  we  are  not  going  to  share  our 
know-how  sa  to  Its  manufsctune.  The  scl- 
eniiKta  tell  us  that  this  policy  la  madneaa 
and  will  svirely  lead  to  •  ri»re  in  which  other 
nation*  ecxmer  or  liter,  will  nnd  nut  what  we 
already  know  It  latlsfies  no  other  nntione 
for  Mr  Truman  to  proclaim  our  poeaeasion  of 
atomic  aecrete  "a  eaered  trust  "  A  trxtstee 
usually  aervee  by  aureement  of  other*  Who 
nominated  usf 

'I  hl»  newnpnper  dor- 
hand  the  bomb  on  s  »     •     .  i 

all,  but  It  doe*  th'.nk  we  should  pisce  ii  uii 
the  world  rorr.ii-  .,»  tnblo  and  make  It  s 
fnetor  In  the  •  by  which  a  "brave  new 

world"  can  be  i-.,i,»i,Mcted--a  world  In  which 
the  alomie  bomb  can  never  be  used  u^  de- 
ep      -    .  i,      ■    ■>      ,    '  -.f,  atom  •  '.     ; 
u>                 <                       .  happiiii 
kind 

Il  that  Idesiumt  If  ao,  thn.  •■  h.  ii  w« 
are  either  guing  to  havt  to  \u  i 

cooperative  with  "-  •'■rr  i  .unn  m  iiu» 
world,  nr  there  i»  ^  U'  he  any  world, 

And   I'  be  *  vciy   hue  world   iitdeed   If 

we  Ol  >    th»  kense  to  makti  it  ao     il  «e 

only  have,  in  our  social  and  political  IhinK- 
Ing   a  shred  nf  the  sense  we  have  In  tniwi\i< 
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fsetuMiig  iiistiumeiiU  uf  deatructl 

And  so  unless  we  use  within  the  next 
few  years,  or  maybe  U  Is  within  the  next 
few  month*,  our  present  powerful  ?mi»i. 
Hon  to  bring  about  internntinnHl 
and  to  create  an  atmosphere  nf  ki.i. Pl- 
edge and  confidence  among  the  nstlons 
and  to  end  the  present  pf«yrholni,'y  of 
terrible  fear  and  suspicion,  we  shall  be 
responsible  for  committing  the  world  to 
the  kind  of  armament  race  and  u 
destruction  of  which  I  have  ^  •  .  .« 
spoken,  I  cannot  forget  the  Scriptural 
injunction,  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul. "  I  believe  this  can  be  applied 
to  nations  as  well. 

I  am  not  for  having  America  give  away 
her  knowledge,  but  we  must,  if  we  are 
to  have  a  moment  s  thought  for  our  chil- 
dren, use  it  with  all  the  vigor  and  states- 
manship at  our  command  as  the  one  in- 
strument that  might  forge  a  genuine 
peace-keeping  mechani5~  in  the  little 
time  that  remaifis  to  tis. 
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The  Los  Alamos  scientists,  the  men 
who  with  the  Otk  Ridge  Rroup  created 
the  atomic  tx)mb.  have  told  us  just  where 
Wf  stand  today  I  want  to  quote  their 
statement  in  part: 

One  propo«Al  \M  for  lhl«  country  to  try  to 
malntjiin  lU  prpM>nt  pusltlon  by  prcduclr.K 
mor*  and   bin*''  bosibt  th«n   uthrr  coun- 

tM.  Merely  having  more  tx^mbs  than  other 
coantrlM  u  not  dec:alvr  tr  another  coun- 
try haa  eoouch  bomb*  to  demolish  our  clttea 
and  atorea  of  weapon*.  The  overwhelming 
advantage  will  He  witn  the  aggreaaor  and 
our  euperlorlty  might  be  loat  in  the  first 
mlauiM  of  a  surprlae  attaclc.  A  world  in 
MUUII  nutfMir  waaporu  are  owned  by  many 
natlona    m  •  ir    use   held    back    only    fcy 

fear  of   r.  u   will   bo   h   world   of   fear. 

auiplclon.  aud  inevitable  final  exploalon. 

It  baa  b»«n  auKgeated  that  the  United 
Blatea.  toijether  with  Great  Britain  and  Can- 
•<la.  aaaum*  unilateral  control  over  atomic 
p<Mr«r  development  throughout  the  world 
and  by  force,  or  threat  of  force  •  all 

other  nationR  from  prtxlurlt^^  nt.  ;  ih'ob. 

Other   nation*  will   not   •'  ,    lo«e   ihrir 

aovereignty  to  those  who  :;  ,,ii  their  own 

In  this  wiiv  Such  a  policy  will  lead  to  an 
unending  war  more  aavage  than  the  last. 
We  cann(»t  conceive  of  It  leading  to  a  itable. 
p«ac«ful  world 

Wa  ara  eon*lnce<1  that  we  are  left  but  one 
cour.re  of  action  Wc  mi»t  coopernte  wirh 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  aU>mlc  power,  and  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  as  a  weapon  must  be  controlled  by  a 
world  authority.  We  are  heartened  by  the 
atatemcnt  of  our  President  m  which  he  sa>« 
""   '  '"  ■•■-••     mj  fiYiiri  to  ef- 


'     conditions    under 

'    replace  rivalry   m 

Much  ct)ndltini. . 

iicatlon  of  our  ci  u  - 


tbat  tbere  will  be 
fart    agreemri 
which  cmipei 

tl    ■         :  : 

f '  i  ;  nationui  sovereignty      This  makes 

It  .  ,.  live  that  we  hnvo  the  gotKt  will  of 
all  nations,  for  It  mujit  be  realUed  that  we 
are  denlirg  with  a  deadly  challtnifl  to  clvU« 
icatton  Itself 

'      -it    iiitrrnaw»)nal    control    ik 
''  '«•      However,  we  must  em- 

•  '.It  the  problem*  of  such  control  nrf 
'  .».i  imily  technical,  For  example,  the 
•  ;»!.:;  .;  .-..crecy  In  national  and  inter- 
H.iiuuirii  i«  MiUons  may  be  necensary  A  u  ' 
authority  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  must  «  ,>  • 
ally  rr.^:--,-  [,,■  ,  to  ^\i  laboruti  :  • 
'»><'"••'''  ■  installations      \S 

'•' '      >  ,  ins  that  control  p;e- 

•*"'  '■•        ■     '       '      .1    the  situation  re- 

quire rt  tir.u.tic  aolutlon  and  the  atomic  bomb 
la  a  iUftJ^lently  revolutionary  force  to  Impel 
us  to  such  a  solution. 

I'       :'alnly  1-s  ":r  :;i„ve  of  the  United 

^:.i  ■•  ;^^t  of  ^i:y,oi^r  .■;..,  Alii!  -A.- 
■'^''^'■■'  -i'"'  !.  .!n.i:;!'\  u;,.,  h  ,  .,;;  ,-.,.  uv 
■''■''"  ■'  -i-  .iN::i;,'  wa:  .-  pi  r',  rrued ,  by 
■'    '■■i'.'K   p;ti;(i-,.,.   !h.,'    on   ■  i  iiulii  im;;    :h,i' 

■''>•'  ■     !-t'.i'::  -     A  ,:(    IP.iKr    ,1.     ^.:;;p,,'    ,k,;  >  ,  ,    _ 

••■■'■•'  '•>  ■'•'  ^'V  \vr  'A  .;,  r!P  ;  :>'  !()  a;i  ,;;ler- 
"il.orPi,  ,1  .'  iM:  ,  -.  fi;;:  kruuv  Nul;:'-  .^f 
•'•''-■■■o  t''5'.^  ■  :  T!!'  ,u:  •■.  .  :::ti\',  w  lu.id  i  •  - 
';■■■■•  a..  rPit-.>:>  -u-i.ru:  :-  tn  p,)-;  to- 
-•■''■''■  ■■'.'■r{''\,  :  k:u)\wih:-  o;  ii;i;.'ar\- 
-^'  .W-OV.-   l-A  -,    :P..;.    pt,..  -... 

'  -'^  -i  .::(■•  ;;>■:::  .^...pd  pritv.d-  tip-' her 
•:■■-;  '■'.'■  n.if..  :.■  I n-.-rip.:  pko  p  ■\o:\\A 
•  'V'^  -  •' '  ■"■"-'  n.^.-K  ..rui  :■:  .i:.p\-  (if  •  p,..; 
■■•''•''-  •■•••  :'■  ..i^)-r.pon,  rpp;ppv-p,  p.^rp 
■'-';  ''■-■'  '•■''■  '•  I  ^  :■:''  iP-t>'T[.,^p  and  I'on- 
-  -'■''  '*  -i:-  ■-,••  ;  Pa;  PMPil  body  vP'  -^p.-rr  s^ts 
:iPd  ;it,l*P-  r:  pp  :p.-,.tiptPi  b\"  .ill  :!>'  iPi- 
t.ops  P>  p.-:  p,.:r:  t::»-  ta-k  ol  pst  \  -tp  - 
'.'Aii  inaPK^:pi  !;  pp  fpppeitV-;  pm.:  >rp- 
dt'vf  I  Pip ,,>:;  Tip-  iT'ipp  of  rn-p^  u  '.p^ri 
b«'  prp.:i":"-p  •  1  ■  u'ci  e\-v\  (■oppr>-\  a:p1 
in  k";nv  a:;  .u?(>  ;t  what  i::.\:   -ru::':\    a,;. 


doing,  not  only  in  the  field  of  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  weapons  but  in  all 
other  fields  of  military  preparation. 
Since  the  only  thins  the  United  States 
possesses  now  which  the  other  nations 
do  not  have  as  yet  is  the  know-how  of 
production,  such  an  agreement  would 
not  hurt  our  position  a  single  bit;  but 
even  if  It  did.  that  is  not  the  primary 
consideration  in  these  days.  For  with 
the  establishment  of  the  kind  of  sys- 
tem here  proposed,  and  by  such  q:;cans 
only,  could  fear  and  suspicion  and  the 
<'  !      ';  attack  be  allayed.    With 

i:  :>    y  ended  and  with  all  na- 

tions knowing  Just  what  other  nations 
wore  do.ng.  It  would  thf-n  be  possible  for 
the  first  time  to  make  and  enforce  joint 
covenants  for  the  keeping  of  the  peace 
and  the  outlawinrr  of  atomic  weapons  by 
forbidding  any  nation  to  possess  them 
at  all. 

Such  a  covenant  should  call  for  two 
primary  things.  First,  the  .setting  up  of 
a  world-wide  technical  police  with  power 
to  forbid  and  prevent  the  manufacturt 
of  any  atomic  weapoas  by  any  nation  In 
the  world.  Only  the  world  authority 
would  be  allowed  to  po.ssess  them,  and 
It  could  only  use  them  to  prevent  any 
nation  r     ;:    .  cjuirlng  or  using  them. 

The  ts  have  all  tcst.fl.-d  that 

It  would  be  entirely  fea.Mble  for  such 
inspection  to  be  made  and  for  it  to  be 
ffToctivo. 

In  the  second  place  there  should  be 
created  an  international  body  of  scien- 
tists to  direct  and  make  safe  the  devHop- 
nu«nt  of  atomic  energy  for  peacetime 
purposes  In  order  to  guide  It  along  Une.H 
that  'vould  be  of  benefit  to  mankind. 
The  .scientists  understand  the  enormity 
of  the  power  they  have  released  and  In 
their  hands  it  would  be  safe  and  could 
!'  I  boon  to  all  mankind. 

nation  or  nations  refused  to 
'  ;  de  In  the  establishment  of  such 
:  tuthorlty  for  the  control  of  this 
'  ,pd  terrible  power,  then  It  would 
!)e  clearly  known  who  they  were  and  all 
the  other  nations  could  Join  even  more 
strongly  together  and-be  guided  In  their 
actions  accordingly.  Ultimately  any  na- 
tion refusinK  to  join  would  in  my  judg- 
ment be  compelled  by  Its  own  people 
to  do  so.  For  I  cannot  believe  that  any 
of  the  common  people  of  the  world  will 
ictiially  want  to  be  the  victims  of  an 
atomic  war. 

And  here  I  quote  an  editorial  from  the 
w  I  hington  Post  which  will  I  am  certain 
reinJorce  the  position  I  have  taken  in 
this  speech : 

EINSTTIN'S   IDEA 

Anything  that  Albert  Einstein,  the  original 
discoverer  of  the  secret  of  atomic  energy, 
has  to  say  Is  bound  to  be  significant  though 
it  mu5t  be  borne  In  mind  that  he  Is  a 
physicist  and  not  a  political  scientist.  He 
and  men  like  him  have  been  at  work  for  the 
past  2  000  years  In  Improving  and  strengthen- 
.ni?  our  physical  organization.  So  shrunken 
has  the  world  become  as  a  result  of  their  dis- 
coveries and  Inventions  that  mankind  now 
finds  Itself  In  a  common  room.  Professor  Ein- 
stein, in  an  Interview  with  Mr.  R:\ymond 
-wing  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  recommends 
•-hat  we  acknowledge  the  sameness  of  our 
llTlng  quarters  in  our  political  organization. 
Authority,  in  other  ^"orrts.  would  henceforth 
e  universal.    Instead  of  subjecting  ourselves 


to  the  Natloti -State,  we  should  subject  our- 
selves to  n  v.-prld  government. 

The  troubl^  Is  that  there  has  been  so  little 
preparation  |or  the  world  state.  The  riddle 
of  the  unlveiie  has  been  unraveled  to  a  gen- 
eration whl(»  is  still  wedded  to  life  under 
separate  sovirelgnliea— to  the  authority  of 
a  unit  instcatl  of  a  cosmos.  These  is  no  form 
In  our  plnneiary  life  In  the  shape  of  a  com- 
mon religion! let  alone  a  common  polity.  Ac- 
cordingly mtMt  people,  we  fancy,  will  ap- 
proach the  lisue  of  political  accommodation 
to  the  atoml^  age  in  terms  of  preparation  for 
a  world  statie.  At  any  rate,  this  has  been 
the  newspaper's  approach  However,  the  ad- 
ministration I  thinks  differently.  The  Presi- 
dent on  Sati|-day  talked  of  keeping  the  secret 
of  the  know^^how  of  the  atomic  bomb  aa  a 
r acred  trustl  The  fact  is  attested  by  all 
nuclear  scleitlsts  that  the  trust  would  be 
temporary.  Within  18  months,  according  to 
Professor  Oppenhelmrr,  any  nation  armed 
witb«he  Smfth  handbook  Issued  fcy  the  War 
Department  ^rd  a  hunk  of  U-23a.  or  the  kind 
of  uranium Jwhlch  Is  at  present  fliaionable. 
will  be  able  t*  make  an  atomic  bomb.  Maybe 
by  that  tlma  other  materials  will  be  flaslon- 
able.  j 

In  anotheJ  fi  years  or  so.  according  to  Sir 
James  Chadiklck,  the  energy  in  the  atom  con 
be  canallred!  for  peacetime  uses  as  well  as 
exploded  for!  war  purposes.  This  Is  an  age 
that  has  da\^ned  suddenly,  not  slowly,  as  did 
the  age  of  steam  or  of  electricity,  Tbla  fact 
alone  makes  Imperative  an  adjustment  In  the 
thinking  ofi  our  statesmanship  We  are 
thinking  ma|nly  of  American  statesmanship. 
For  the  respflnslbillty  is  singularly  ours,  since 
thirt  Nation  t*.  In  Mr  Churchllls  words,  on 
the  Bumniit  6t  the  world,  and.  moreover,  took 
the  lead  in  t^e  first  use  of  the  atomic  bomb 
for  lethal  pvlrposes. 

ur  opinion,  should  be  taken  at 
out  the  other  governments  of 
a  project  to  institute  world 
over  all  applied  rtseai'ch  on 
This  would  mvolvs  a  prolTtr 
on  our  partjof  tht  secret  of  ntom'c  know- 
how.  In  rttvirn  we  should  require  that  thsM 
properties  injevery  country  be  brought  under 
control  of  a  forld  bo*y  to  be  set  up  by  UNO; 
nil  factories  tngaged  In  atomic  work  and  ail 
uranium  and!  thorium  deposiu.  In  addition, 
the  world  bo^y  should  be  given  the  right  of 
inspection  fir  its  technical  police  In  the 
countries  of  partlclpsting  governments.  If 
on*  or  more  countries  refuse  to  help  set  up 
thU  world  bddy.  the  proffer  should  be  with- 
drawn, steps  Should  be  taken  at  once  to  form 
an  alliance  With  those  who  had  offered  a 
partnership,  and  the  objecting  countries 
should  be  declared  world  outlaws.  This  la 
a  suggestion  I  which  we  advanced  when  the 
atomic  bomb  was  first  announced:  we  have 
seen  no  sug^stlon  as  yet  which  would  im- 


Action,  In 
once  to  sou 
the   world   o 
gov. 

atoi: 


prove  upon 
Certainly 
to  the  futur 
cerned  with 


tofessor  Einstein's  Idea  belongs 
It  la  the  present  we  are  con- 
It  Is  obvious  from  the  setting 
up  of  atomif  commissions  in  one  country 
after  another^  that  a  new  and  highly  danger- 
ous  arms  ra^e  is  on.  Already  the  shadow 
of  the  atom  t)omb  falls  across  the  conference 
table,  and  wl)l  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
the  United  StRtes  holds  It  as  "a  sacred  trust." 
It  Is  a  shadow  that  by  the  same  token  la 
falling  over  t|he  entire  human  race,  making 
people  prey  td  fears  and  natlona  anxious  only 
to  protect  themselves  by  making  bigger 
death-dealing  missiles.  No  civilized  life  can 
be  redeemed  tut  of  the  holocaust  of  the  last 
war  unless  ttiis  country  makes  a  move  along 
the  suggesteq  lines. 

This  is  att  hour  when  statesmanship 
Is  called  for  as  never  before  in  this  world. 
We  have  ou|'  choice  between  some  such 
plan  as  I  hjive  outlined,  or  a  world  so 
fearful  that  hone  but  the  ignorant  or  the 
brutish  will  be  able  to  live  happily  fcr  a 
single  day.  i 


A!  !  :  \DIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECOKD 
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Rr'f  C*"'  H.arrv  H  V.unpian  Slafe- 
rncrits  fd  Rev,  Clirt  H  JaKriMt!  „ ;  ,  j 
I  t'ap-iin    Li,;h*T   I)     Mi'pr 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   LISTER  Hill 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Noi->ember  2  Uegislative  day  of 

Monday,  October  29),  194S 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Qen.  Harry  H.  Vaughan.  military  aide  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  made 
an  address  at  the  Westminster  Presby- 
terian Church.  Alexandria,  Va.  General 
Vaughan's  address  was  either  grossly 
misunderstood  or  gro.s.sly  misrepresented. 
The  address  was  given  most  unfavorable 
publicity,  and  he  was  subjected  to  crltl- 
ci.sm  for  what  he  was  alleged  to  have  said 
during  the  course  of   his  addre.ss. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  the 
Reverend  ClifT  R.  John.son,  pastor  of  the 
We.stmlnster  Presbyterian  Church.  Alex- 
andria. Va..  to  Luther  D,  Miller.  Chief  of 
Chaplains,  of  the  United  Stales  Army. 
In  that  letter  Reverend  Johnaon  said, 
amonc  other  thltufi,  as  follows: 

with  reference  to  General  Vaughan's  re- 
cent address' to  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  let  mo 
state  that  thoae  who  heard  the  addieas,  In- 
cluding several  i  <*,  left  the  meeting 
without  the  api>  lellng  that  Oenerul 
Vaughan  had  made  any  remarks  derogatory 
to  the  chaplaincy.  There  could  hardly  be 
thia  feeling  when  he  had  given  us  unstinting 
and  sliicere  praise  to  a  chaplaincy  record 
studdad  will)  heroic  actiun  mid  uuistandmg 
work. 

Amonf  other  things,  Reverend  Johnson 
also  said; 

In  ray  day-by-day  contacts  with  my  con- 
grsgatlun  following  tlve  meeting.  I  can  recall 
not  a  Mngle  remark  of  any  more  consaquaDca 
than  that  Oeneral  Vauahnn  had  given  a 
good  talk,  and  titat  it  liud  been  u  good 
meeting 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  should  be  proud  to  know,  as  a  Chrlstlsn 
mtnlater,  uiher  men  In  pualtluns  ctimperabla 
with  Oeneral  Vaughan's  who.  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  prepare  a  Sunday -Kchooi  leseon,  and 
teach  faithfully  a  little  claas  of  sti  or  seven 
boys,  I  should  like  to  know  others  In  com- 
parable position  who  would  be  thoughtful 
enough,  while  abroad,  to  seek  out  a  little 
aouvenlr  tor  each  member  of  the  Cub  Scout 
pack  In  hla  church  and  see  that  it  was  per- 
sonally presented. 

Oeneral  Vaughan  la  a  Christian  gentle- 
man wbo  la  rendering  valuable  service  to  the 
cause  of  religion  In  the  position  he  holde  by 
the  manner  of  his  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  of  the  Rev- 
erend Clifl  R.  Johnson  to  the  Chief  of 
Chaplains.  Luther  D.  Miller,  as  well  as 
the  letter  from  Chaplain  Miller,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  RgcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Westministbi  PaxsarmuAN  Chubch. 

Alexandna,  Va.,  October  18.  1945. 
The  Chief  of  Chaplains,  LtrrHEa  D.  Muxza. 
Wa^iington.  D.  C. 

Re  Brig.  Gen.  Harry  H.  Vaughan. 

Ut  DcAa  Gensbai.:  This  letter  claims  merit 
lor  your  atleuUou  on  the  ba&ls  of  the  fact 


that  It  la  from  the  minister  9t  the  chtirch 
in  which  Brig   Qtn    Harry  IL  Vaughan  U  h 

lullng  elder. 

With  reference  to  Oeneral  Vaughan's  re- 
cent address  to  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of 
the  Westminister  Prerbyterlan  Church,  let  me 
sttue  that  those  who  heard  the  addrcM.  in- 
cludlnc  several  mU^lsters.  left  the  roaetuig 
wuliout  any  appaient  feeling  that  Oeneral 
Vaughan  had  made  any  remarks  derogatory 
to  the  chaplaincy.  There  could  hardly  hs\c 
been  this  feclmg  when  he  had  given  un- 
Ktlnllng  and  sincere  praise  to  a  chaplaincy 
record  atiKlded  with  heroic  action  and  out- 
siau<Ung  work. 

Because  of  its  location,  the  auxiliary  In 
this  church  has  had  the  opportunity  to  be 
addrMsed  by  United  States  Rcprcsenutives 
and  other  men  of  aome  note.  General 
Vaughan  a  addreas  elicited  neither  more  nor 
leas  comment  tlum  others  which  the  group 
had  heard. 

In  my  day-by-day  contacts  with  my  con- 
gregation following  the  meeting.  1  ran  recall 
not  a  single  remark  or  any  more  conse- 
quence than  that  Oeneral  Vauxhan  had  given 
a  good  Ulk.  and  that  It  had  been  u  goud 
meeting. 

It  came,  therefore  to  thoee  who  heard  the 
nddreu  as  rather  a  surprise  that  any  one  of 
the  newspaper  representatives  had  heard 
anything  considered  worthy  <jf  particular 
comment,  much  lees  controverslul.  snd  all 
the  more  leas  deserving  attack.  Especially 
was  It  surprising  that  when  there  had  been 
only  the  briefest  factual  reports  in  the  pa- 
pers, there  nhoiild  come  an  editorial  after 
a  lapue  of  i»eTeral  days.  Of  lho*e  who  noticed 
or  hud  thrlr  sttentlon  called  to  the  pub- 
licity In  the  Post,  artd  Time  maganine.  the 
reaction  has  been  a  measure  of  surprise,  as 
I  have  said,  mingled  with  half  amused  tol- 
ernnt  disgust  at  the  nttrmpt  of  th' 
licnilons  to  make  aometliing  nut  o:  >  . 

•o  much  lor  Oeneral  VuUKhan's  Midress 
and  the  reaction,  or  what  was  In  Wast* 
minister,  the  Isck  of  reaction  to  It.  But, 
iMtig  |>resumed  to  addreas  you,  I  beg  per- 
il.. ^»ion  to  make  furllter  a  personal  cuutiueut 

My  particular  concern  over  this  mstter  haa 
not  been  with  the  merits  of  the  matter  under 
Ulacuoalou.  Ui  that  there  seemed  to  ae  to  be 
no  merits.  It  eeems  that  a  forest  of  slg- 
nlAcanca  for  Ciuistian  ItaAtrs  U  being 
mtiMd  by  surpruihf  praoooMpMlon  with  a 
distorted  twig. 

By  far  the  moat  slgBlAeant  fact  was  that 
the  military  aide  to  the  President  waa  ad- 
dresatng.  at  all,  a  small  group  of  Christ  inn 
people  in  a  little  inronsplcuotjs  church.  Tou 
aa  an  Bptscopul  minister,  as  well  a*  chief  of 
our  chaplains,  arc  doubtleas  aware,  as  am  I. 
that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  we  en- 
counter in  trying  to  do  our  job  is  the  wide- 
spread indifference  we  mvist  meet.  In  con- 
trast, we  have  here  a  man  who,  having  risen 
to  national  prcjmtnriire,  cuntlnuee  to  serve 
his  church  with  lefulnrtty.  sincerity,  und  un- 
selfish devotion.  The  fact  that  in  the  high- 
est political  circle  of  our  Nation,  we  have  a 
man  who  proudly  and  faithfully  and  efTec- 
lively  serves  in  hla  Utile  church— thst  i» 
algnlflcant. 

I  should  be  proud  to  know,  as  a  Christian 
minister,  other  men  In  positions  comparable 
with  Oeneral  Vaughan's  who.  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  prepares  a  Sunday  school  lepson.  and 
teach  faithfully  a  little  claas  of  six  or  seven 
boys.  I  should  like  to  knou  others  In  com- 
parable poBliion  who  would  be  thoughtful 
enough,  while  abroad,  to  seek  cut  a  little 
souvenir  for  each  member  of  the  Cub  Scout 
pack  in  his  church  and  see  that  It  waa  per- 
sonally  presented. 

Oeneral  Vaughan  Is  a  Christian  gentleman 
who  is  rendering  valuable  service  to  the  csu-'e 
of  religion  In  the  position  be  holds  by  the 
manner  of  his  life. 
Sincerely, 

Curr  R.  Johnsoh. 


HtAaCTMKTSa.^    ASMV 

Orrica  or  tms  C»i  i  -v 

t^fober  TC.  If 45. 
The  Reverend  C"»»  P   JuMMaoit, 

WcMtrntttat'  :rrtun  Ctmrch. 

4tea«rKirM.     yr. . 

Dkar  Mr.  JosufaoM:  llie  delay  in  acknowl- 
edging your  Irr  I)er  18.  relator  to 
the  address  rtei  •  neral  VauKhnn  U) 
your  women's  auiiimr),  is  due  to  my  being 
out  of  the  city  on  a  trip  to  mtUtary  matalla- 
tions  In  the  Bouthweat. 

I  appreclste  yutir  ibotight fulness  in  wru- 
ing  me  so  fully  of  what  Oeneral  Vaughan 
really  said  at  the  meeting.  It  was  inOtd 
\mfortunale  Ihat  he  wiu  mlaquoved,  for  owr 
Prolesuni  chaplains  at«  daeply  hurt  by  hla 
reported  statements. 

Bveryilung  poasible  will   be  done  by  this 
uOoe  to  give  ihe  chaplauis  the  true  picture. 
Thanks  again  for  writing  to  m*. 
Vt^ishlng  you  every  blessing  In  your  work, 
I  temaln. 

Sincerely. 

LuTHts  D  Miixsa. 
Ctiaplmin  [Bngmdiff  Oenereil^ 

UnUtd  gt«(es  Armp. 

CHie/  of  Chapluin*. 


Individuiil  5cturtl)  ui  ibt  Pust»*.ir  V,  dtid 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKb 

HON   t  ARI.  A   HATCH 

IN  TlIK  BKNATl  OP  THE  UNITBT   STATU 

Friday.  Nnrfmhrr  2  'IraixlattPc  day  of 

Monday.  October  :'9),  1145 

Mr,  HATCH.  Mr.  Piesidont.  recently 
the  Secrrtary  of  Labor.  Hon.  L.  B. 
BchwiUtnbttch,  liBUtd  a  '  '  '  i  for 
the  Trans-Radio  PrcM  •mil..  .  aivid- 
iial  Security  in  the  Postwar  Wutld."  I 
ask  unanimous  conaent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  RccORft. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlio 
Hkcord,  m  follows: 

iNoivttUAL  aactmrrr  in  imk  Hiarwaa  woai  d 
(By  L.  B.  BctaweUienbech.  Brcietsry  of  Labor) 

Bsonomle  aeeurlty  for  the  individual  ks  as 
nsessaary  as  collective  security  tor  iwiions 
Tyranny  and  aggraaakm  thrive  on  uncer- 
tainty and  poverty.  Wtoen  fi»c«d  wiiu  the 
brut«l  realities  of  ■  -  ^    i  ion  people 

will  Hurrcmler  then  i  a  promise 

of  security.     We  must  nut  let  tlita  <nc\u  in 
our  country. 

Security  was  the  mmpankoi)  of  opportunity 
In  the  oarly  history  of  America,  Baoape  Iruai 
ine  poverty  snd  inseruiity  of  the  old  w^irld 
was  u  vital  (actor  in  attracliitg  settlers  to  the 
new  Here  s  man  might  prugr.-as  on  his  own 
merits:  here  he  had  opipartSMSMy.  H-re.  also 
he  bad  acceas  to  the  fruits  of  a«MCuliure  and 
the  animals  of  the  forest:  here  he  had  se- 
curtly  from  the  stark  privation  of  the  crowded 
cities  and  restricted  esUtes  of  the  O  d  WorUi 
There  la  no  tru»  upportuuity  w.Ux>ut  a  de- 
gree of  aecurkiy:  no  uue  secutity  wiihcut 
uppurt  unity 

The  Federal  Oovernment.  aa  s  itourre  of 
security,  is  not  a  new  factor  in  oui  life.  One 
hundred  years  ago  the  early  AnMrican  laber 
movennenl  was  pressing  f(»-  a  program  of  free 
homesU-Mda  for  settlers.  The  purpose  was 
relief  to  the  wage  earners  from  the  uisecurity 
of  economic  rxUtence  in  the  urban  £ai>t. 
The  IgSO's  like  the  1930  s  were  a  time  of  de- 
pression, and  security  was  au  Irafortant  fac- 
tor In  the  minds  of  the  wage  earners. 

While  land  remained  the  Nations  great- 
est expandable  resource,  it  was  the  basis  ol 
Federal  aid  to  the  poor  and  re*ilc»  worker. 


AJCmS 


APPEXDIX  TD  THK  COXGRKSSIONAL  RECOKD 


M  to  the  railroads  and  ;.-  •<■'..••  df-veiop- 
l.\i'  i"1'i  ■  I'lonal  system.  W,-:.  ':.>■  !■<(.--::  ^- 
if   ':  ••   ;  '.-..iral  frontier,  t!:  -.  : .  >•      r   K«- ; - 

er.ii  ..:-■■-  ('. Aippcaretl  ;!::(!  Americans,  In- 
ClUd.;..;  •-..-  .-..;.>:d:y  ut-x;:  .r  :i.:lUon3  of  wage 
earners,  were  furcet!  •  •>.  rk  out  their  own 
(jestlniea  where  the\  ciw.f;t.  without  recburse 
to  the  Government.  The  struggle  for  eco- 
nomic existence  ber.i;^"  n.  rr-  pvtre  and  re- 
sulted In  social  unr-  •  I.'  iii.;.  ures  had  not 
been  taken  to  resti  :  ■  :■   ■    legree  the  se- 

curity whicli  had  ixi--  :  v.-:,  the  physical 
frontier,  these  factors  might  have  threat- 
ened severely  cur  democratic  way  of  life. 

Over  the  past  30  years,  and  particularly 
during  the  l.i.v*  '"  wf  in  this  country  have 
been  builcli:.^  i  v  •.  m  cf  security  which 
frees  the  the  iiiduidual  once  again  from  the 
brutal  and  devnalizin^;  effects  of  hopeless  In- 
security and  economic  privation.  This  move- 
ment is  not  alien  to  our  way  of  life.  It  is  es- 
ser.tlally  American  and  democratic.  Its  aim 
Is  not  social  revolution,  but  the  restoration 
of  that  security  which  guided  the  early  set- 
tlers to  the.se  shores  and  played  so  Important 
ft  part  In  developing  a  hardy  democracy  and 
pro<;rfssive    Infduatrlallsm 

We  have  l>ehind  us  In  the  recent  past  a 
depression  which  showed  us  the  dangers  ol 
insecurity,  and  a  war-prcductlou  program 
which  indicated  the  limitless  scope  of  our 
Industrial  frontier.  A  constantly  develop- 
ing system  of  security  for  the  individual 
will  help  guard  against  a  return  of  the 
former  and  be  of  material  assistance  In  re- 
capturing in  peace  the  power  and  abundance 
o.  our  wartime  economy. 


Implication.^  of  the  Atomic  Bcn.h 

FXiLN^ION   OF  REM.-HKO 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

':    n!:n  N!  >i  :  \ 
IN    :^IF  noi^F  Ot    Hf-FHl-.^KN  !  \ :  ;VES 

M    ':di::,    S  .:',  •■;'),  »■  J,  ::,4J 

Mr.  Jl'DD       Mr    H-vak'T,  i;nder  leavp 

to  exTcnri  n\\  i"i:ia:K-  m  \h"  He,  isk;    ! 

iMf::  *r:  .n's  i  k  th?  Mistir  bom3 
(By  one  (  ■!.(■  -r;,.:- ;>.:  ^  ..^i,  c;tv.>ioped  It) 
Accorduik;  ti^  tiie  (■ra.;;,'. ,  '.vouse  a  General 
Acrou!!'  of  the  Dcvfloim.ti.'  :  Methods  of 
Is;:.;  A'  :•;;.  F:  .Tiry  for  Military  Purposes 
L  :-.Jt  r  ! :  .  .A:-.:  .  ,~  f  the  United  States  Gov- 
■  ::  tnr:;'  !;i4-  4'  tv  H  D  Smyth  "the  an- 
swtrs  g.'^cii  iw  liu:  p*i.,t;cal  and  <«<  rin!  ques- 
tions may  affect  all  mankind  !  :  ti-Miern- 
tion.*  •  •  •  Such  questio!-..^  -;•:  'ild  be 
dfb.r.'d  bv  •:,(<  •■(•-  pie.  •  •  •  i-  s  hoped 
nipr.  .>f  -r  >•:,  f  : r.  -his  aur.'ry  r.ir.  •  •  • 
hc'.p  t:.r;r  U-'.'  w  c:'i7fV.^  :■.:  rf.t.-hing  Wise 
it-'fi^:  :.  !!;«•  pe  ;-;*•  f  •  :  .•  r  ■;:;'ry  must 
rif  i:i:.  rnuHi  :'.  u^cy  ,i;e  ;,  li..-  r...rge  their 
:-~!'()nslbilities  wisely" 

Tl-.'^  r  ;!iw.:.i;  qufstlnns  and  p<-«slble 
i\:-,;\v:.-  <iu:Cfs'  •■  \'.)c  of  the  prublenis  which 
.•-•f  now  facing  the  thinking  people  of  the 
w    r!d 

'  Whv  IS  the  atomic  bomb  -  '  truch  more 

p    ue;;';:    thnn   prev!o\is!v  k;;    w:.  exp;-?; Vp?'"' 

i'>:.'-  (^-  ::;ti  .-  t^cniiwii*-:,  •  :.'  20  0^0  '■.'■.-.<,  ■: 
TNT  T.  .1.:  prf\;jiis  p\:>.,>.ve>  tiio  .iin.s 
i.-re  r-:v..t.:;' i.;  uniTuingPc!  ba-  ;:.  'Aw  .r  v:..c 
'■  v::b  •:..■>>  ;,-  a  b:e,ik;::g  d.'An  if  'lio  ntoms 
V.:'::  a:,  .k'u.i;  ^..--appearai-.ce  ,.-r  iv.a'tor  '.vhlch 
rr.ipp<>.\:  s  ;is  e::orir.i  us  e:.<*rcy.  Th'><-<? 
.r  aiiir  a>)i\rcf:,r.i'A:''Vs  evo:\-'?  .\  in,;i:..n  tinit-s 

"Dal  the  u-e  oi  xhe  atomic  bi^n-ib  shorten 
ti'.e  war  ar.d  savo  mujitles.'?  An'.'Ticaii   lives''" 

Yes.  VVm.ston  ChurohUl  relea^rri  'he  es-:- 
m^tes  :■'  ca.>:ua!nes  expected  i::  a:-.  ;:-.'.  lis;.  :i 
or  Jap.(!i-l  (XK'OOO  Ainericui  a;..l  2X  OvO 
Brilisii  EnK^::e  troops, 


K  ^  1  new  era  of  International  relations 
!  ■'•    .  u  M^red  In?" 

"s  ■  I;  Will  be  either  ar.  er.i  of  warless 
prosperity— or  the  end  of  civilized  men, 

•'Were  the  high  military  and  civil  authori- 
ties aware  of  the  Implications  of  the  atomic 
bomb  and  did  they  realize  that  its  use  In- 
volved much  more  than  military  expedi- 
ency?" 

Yes. 

"Can  Washington  and  Chicago  be  destroyed 
as  well  as  Hiroshima  or  Nagaaki?" 

Certainly. 

"How  long  would  it  take  another  natlcn  to 
make  atomic  bombs  and  use  them  against 
us?" 

Possibly  3  years  or  more,  depending  upon 
the  nation's  resources  in  scientists  and  in- 
dustrial productive  capacity,  and  its  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  national  living  standards  to 
speed  up  the  program.  The  general  princi- 
ples Involved  were  known  to  scientists 
thrcujhout  the  world  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

"What  military  defense  can  be  developed 
against  the  atomic  bomb?" 

As  seen  at  pres'^nt— practically  none,  ex- 
cept retaliation.  Theoretically  each  nation 
will  be  able  to  destroy  the  cities  and  manu- 
facturing centers  of  any  other  nation  in- 
stantly and  without  warning. 

"Should  we  decentralize  manufacturing 
facilities  and  populations?  ' 

Yes.  This  decentralization  Is  desirable 
also  for  other  reasons.  We  should  not  allow 
our  large  cities  to  grow  larger.  Some  of  the 
factories  and  the  people  should  move  to 
smaller  towns.  Modern  transportation 
makes   such   a    change    possible. 

"What  about  living  underground?" 

The  construction  of  underground  factories 
and  homes  should  be  encouraged.  Modern 
ventilation  and  lighting  render  such  a  de- 
velopment possible.  Atomic  bombs  can  pen- 
etrate the  ground  tut  if  they  db,  the  area 
destroyed  Is  smaller. 

"Is  there  a  chance  of  developing  still  more 
powerful  atomic  bombs?" 

Yes 

"Could  atomic  bombs  be  smuggled  Into  a 
country  and  exploded  by  remote  control  years 
later?" 

Very   likely. 

"Is  the  danger  of  atomic  l>orabs  confined 
only  to  international  warfare?" 

No.  A  group  in  control  of  an  atomic  bomb 
could  threaten  to  destroy  a  city  if  its  de- 
mands were  not  met 

"Why  publish  these  ideas?  Someone  might 
make  use  of  them." 

Evildoers  will  have  these  Ideas,  anyway, 
and  peaceful  citizens  of  the  world  must  face 
the  facts  if  they  are  to  act  wisely  and  In 
time. 

"Is  there  danger  of  an  atomic  bomb  setting 
oir  a  chain  reaction  which  will  suddenly  de- 
stroy the  whole  earth?" 

Such  a  catastrophe,  although  conceivable, 
is  extremely  unlikely.  A  general  atomic  con- 
flagration cannot  be  started  by  any  means 
now  known. 

"Atomic  bombs  are  made  from  uranitun. 
How  much  uranium  is  there  in  the  world?" 

Enough  to  destroy  all  the  major  cities  of 
the  world.  High-grade  ores  of  uranium  are 
known  to  exist  in  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Africa,  and  eastern  Europe.  New  deposits  will 
be  found  and  the  low-grade  ores,  which  are 
widespread,  can  be  utilized  IX  there  la  suffi- 
cient incentive. 

"Why  not  control  the  supply  of  uranium 
and  other  materials  needed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  atomic  bombs?" 

Certainly;  but  such  control  will  not  be 
easy.  Uranium  mines  should  be  Interna- 
tionalized and  their  output  controlled  and 
licensed.  All  material  entering  the  country 
should  be  inspected  and  checked  for  radio- 
activity An  international  commission 
should  be  given  authority  to  Inspect  and 
police  all  parts  of  the  earth  to  see  that  no 
plants  are  a'.:  ^ed  to  manufacture  material* 
for  atomic  b.  :iib5      S-'vere  penalties  should 


be  imposed  on  any  unlicensed  person  having 
such  materials  in  his  possession. 

"Now  th$t  we  have  the  atomic  bomb,  what 
shall  we  dt  with  It?  Bury  the  secret,  burn 
the  recordi.  and  kill  the  scientists  who  have 
the  knowledge?" 

No.  A  phenomenon  of  nature  Is  not  like  a 
legal  docuttient  which  can  be  hidden  or  de- 
stroyed. It  is  free  to  the  scientists  of  any 
nation  whg  have  sufSclent  training.  Ingenuity 
and  persevfrance.  The  secret  would  soon  be 
rediscovered. 

"Is  not  the  International  control  ol  atomic 
b^mbs  a  njatter  for  the  new  United  Nations 
to  take  over?" 

Certainl|  The  United  Nations  was  or- 
ganized Jufct  In  time.  Furthermore,  the  as- 
signment Of  a  problem  llKe  this  would  serve 
to  strent'then  and  develop  the  United  Na- 
tions organization.  A  strong  world  govern- 
ment offer!  the  most  promising  solution. 

"Why  catnct  the  United  States  of  America 
alone  control  the  atomic  bomb  program?" 

Because  la  temporarily  held  secret  offers 
less  security  than  international  good  will  and 
cooperation.  We  can  be  trusted  more  than 
any  other  fnatlon  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
world,  but  we  will  certainly  Incur  the  111  will 
of  other  nations  If  we  alone  have  In  our  pos- 
session the  means  of  Instantly  destroying 
any  other  , nation,  free  and  open  interna- 
tional dlscjussion  has  always  been  the  way 
of  science,  It  should  continue  even  now. 
We  are  In  a  strong  bargaining  position  for 
peace  now  if  we  cooperate  with  others,  but 
this  unique  position  will  soon  disappear. 

"Whet  a^e  the  chances  of  utilizing  nuclear 
energy  for  useful  purposes?" 

Man  ha^  for  the  first  time  tapped  the 
soiirce  of  ehergy  which  feeds  the  sun  and  the 
stars.  Ond  cannot  predict  all  the  future  ap- 
plications I  which  may  follow.  It  will  be 
easy  to  us#  the  nuclear  energy  for  the  con- 
trolled proiuctlon  of  useful  heat  and  power. 
The  energy  can  be  released  Instantly  or  over 
a  period  of  days  or  years  at  will.  The  mate- 
rial In  a  single  atomic  bomb  could  be  adapt- 
ed In  a  fef  months  to  supply  all  the  elec- 
tricity needed  by  a  city  for  a  long  time.  En- 
gines and  dynamos  of  standard  design  can 
be  utilized  in  converting  the  heat  into  work. 
However,  ijuclear  fuel  will  be  expensive  and 
limited  in  quantity.  At  the  present  time, 
sunlight  aed  the  burning  of  coal  are  much 
cheaper.  Moreover,  the  nuclear  fuel  carries 
with  it  a  riealth  hazard  due  to  radioactivity 
which  must  be  kept  under  careful  control. 
No  Immediate  large-scale  displacement  of 
coal,  oil,  oc  water  power  Is  In  sight  now,  but 
there  will  probably  be  applications  in  Iso- 
lated regions  or  under  special  conditions 
where  the  transportation  of  ordinary  fuel  is 
difficult.  One  pound  of  uranium  235  is 
equivalent  In  heat  value  to  a  tralnload  of 
coal. 

"Will  It  dot  be  much  more  difficult  to  con- 
trol the  production  of  atomic  bombs  If 
nuclear  energy  is  permitted  for  operating 
engines  an«  for  other  peaceful  purposes?" 

Yes.  This  may  well  be  one  of  the  difficult 
questions  Ibr  the  people  to  decide.  Denial 
of  the  practical  use  of  nuclear  power  would 
Involve  no  great  economic  hardship  now — 
yet  It  woul^  be  unfortunate  to  deny  man  the 
lise  of  any  of  nature's  resources  merely  be- 
cause he  cannot  Ije  trusted. 

"What  aHout  our  national  sectirlty  based 
on  the  largest  navy  In  the  world  and  the 
greatest  Industrial  productive  capacity?" 

Gone  wlt»  the  atomic  bomb.  These  things 
are  no  longtr  a  protection  against  war  waged 
by  a  natioa  which  can  drop  the  new  bombs 
on  major  cities  and  factories  without 
warning. 

"Weren't  we  foolish  to  develop  the  atomic 
bomb  and  ihus  render  obsolete  our  old  lines 
of  defense  ^hlch  would  have  given  \is  na- 
tional seciuhty?" 

No.  We  must  explore  all  posslbllltiee. 
Other  nations  would  have  developed  atomic 
bombs  within  a  few  years  even  If  we  had  done 
nothing.    l4ot  until  our  development  of  the 
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atomic  bomb  was  practically  complete  did  we 
learn  that  we  had  far  outstripped  Germany 
In  the  race. 

"What  about  universal  military  training?" 

This  Is  now  a  minor  Issue.  Scientific  re- 
search Is  far  more  Important  to  the  security 
of  the  Nation  than  a  large  army  and  navy. 
Even  as  it  ha^  been  our  policy  to  tram  re- 
serve officers  we  should  assure  that  suf&cleut 
numbers  of  young  men  have  an  opportunity 
to  become  scientists  and  skilled  techniciiuis. 

"Does  the  atomic  bomb  affect  the  plan  of 
controlling  Germany's  and  Japan  s  war  po- 
tential through  repression  of  the  manulec- 
ture  or  alimalnum.  nitrogen,  and  heavy  in- 
dustries?" 

These  materials  are  less  Important  now 
for  making  war.  and  insofar  as  they  con- 
tribute to  a  higher  standard  of  living  and 
economic  contentment,  they  should  be  per- 
mitted, as  least  on  a  limited  scale. 

"Would  it  not  have  been  a  good  plan  to 
have  dropped  a  few  more  bombs  on  Japanese 
cities?" 

The  atomic  bombs  were  used  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  shorten  the  war  and  thereby 
save  human  life.  The  vise  of  two  t>oa3bs  ac- 
complished this  purpot-e.  We  would  have 
gained  only  a  troubled  conscience  and  loss 
of  respect  if  we  had  used  more. 

"Was  It  not  a  mistake  to  use  these  atomic 
bombs?  We  would  have  won  the  war  any- 
way. Perhaps  we  have  saved  our  sons  only 
to  lose  our  grandsons. ' 

We  know  that  we  have  saved  many  of  cur 
sons.  Arguments  for  prolonging  th?  war 
usually  come  from  those  who  are  far  from 
the  front.  Men  have  stopped  killing  each 
other,  and  our  casualty  lists  have  ended  sud- 
denly. Atomic  bombs  will  be  available  in 
other  countries  In  the  near  futnre.  whether 
we  had  used  them  in  this  war  or  not. 

"But  haven't  we  lost  our  moral  precUfe 
with  other  nations  and  with  ourselves?  We 
have  long  preaclied  against  the  bombing  of 
civilians. " 

"Yes.  but  we  had  lost  It  before  we  dropped 
the  atomic  bomb.  What  difference  whether 
we  destroy  (W  percent  of  a  city  with  one 
atomic  momb  or  with  thousands  of  explosive 
and  incendiary  bombs.  The  dead  are  no 
more  dead  and  the  injured  no  more  injured. 
For  a  long  lime  we  have  been  killing  women 
Hud  children  by  bombmg  cities  from  the  air. 
Few  protested.  War  forced  upon  us  tasks  of 
destruction  and  slaughter  we  did  not  want. 
Our  cities  have  gone  unscathed  and  our  peo- 
ple have  become  prosperous  making  v.eapons 
of  destruction  which  have  brought  death  and 
misery  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  had  to 
do  it  because  we  were  fighting  for  a  better 
world  and  for  a  chance  to  live  In  freedom 
and  peace.  Peilxaps  the  atomic  bomb  lias 
shocked  us  into  realizing  that  we.  the  hi|;h- 
mlnded,  peace-loving  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  guilty  of  mass  murder  for 
years.  Fortunately  we  and  our  military 
leaders  have  never  glorified  war.  We  will 
now  hate  war  more  than  ever. 

"Is  not  the  atomic  bomb  worse  than  poiaon 
gas  which  was  outlawed?  We  respected  our 
pledge  not  to  use  poison  gas  even  though  it 
could  have  been  used  to  our  advantage  on 
some  of  the  Pacific  Islands." 

There  Is  no  real  difference  between  these 
and  other  methods  of  warfare.  We  did  not 
pledge  ourselves  against  the  use  of  atomic 
bombs;  they  were  previously  unknown.  The 
tragedy  Is  not  that  men  fight  with  knives, 
arrows  or  bullets,  or  flamethrowers,  or  poison, 
or  exploding  molecules  or  disintegrating 
atoms — the  tragedy  is  that  men  mate  w&r. 
Debate  on  the  relative  wrong ness  of  different 
weapons  Is  of  questionable  value.  The  com- 
mon enemy  is  war  itself. 

"Wouldn't  it  have  been  better  If  we  bad 
demonstrated  the  atomic  bomb — on  a  desert 
islands  or  on  Mount  Fxijlyama.  and  then  told 
the  Japanese  of  its  power  and  given  them  a 
chance  to  surrender?" 

Poss.biy  so.  Only  a  few  would  have  been 
impressed.     Now  the  whole  world  knows  that 


there  can  be  no  compromise  with  the  institu- 
tion of  war. 

"Let  us  abolish  wars  by  frightening  the 
natiooa  into  keeping  the  peace.  Friendly 
uuiOQ  against  a  common  enemy  has  often 
been  effective  in  keeping  the  peace.  The 
atomic  bomb  may  be  the  last  common  enemy 
which  will  force  all  nations  to  unite." 

Pear  of  war  has  rarely  prevented  war,  but 
now  the  existence  of  such  an  awesome  weapon 
may  shock  us  Into  accepting  the  national 
sacrifices  necessary  to  eliminate  war.  When 
It  is  realized  that  every  nation  can  have  a 
"pistol"  loaded  and  auned  at  the  heart  of 
every  other  nation.  It  should  be  easier  to 
form  a  world  goverumeut  or  an  International 
union  for  settling  disputes  by  peaceful 
means.  Even  before  the  atomic  bombb  we 
were  approcching  the  "pointed  pistol"  stage 
In  International  relations  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  many  super  rockets  focused  on  the 
cities  of  a  neighboring  nation  ready  to  be 
released  at  or  Just  before  a  declaration  of 
war. 

■How  rhjll  we  prevent  war?  " 

We  must  remove  the  causes  of  war — such 
as  population  pressure.  Ideas  of  race  superi- 
ority, economic  restrictions,  thoughts  of 
Isolation,  and  attempts  U)  sell  indefinitely 
without  buying.  Intelligent,  enlightened 
self-interest  will  go  far.  but  the  only  real 
solution  lies  In  raising  tl>e  moral  standards 
of  the  men  and  nations  of  the  world.  The 
principles  of  unselfish  brotherhood  have  al- 
^•ays  been  desirable — now  they  are  necessary 
for  rurrival. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRLD  BRADLEY 

or   MICKICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  5. 1945 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  to 
extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record,  I 
include  a  recent  broadcast  whicii  wa.s 
prepared  for  the  three  radio  stations 
in  my  district.  WSOO.  Sault  Ste. 
Marie;  WMAH.  Marinette-Menominee; 
WDBC,  Escanaba: 

One  of  the  greatest  International  problems 
confronting  ourselves  and  the  other  United 
Nations  today,  and  about  which  we  hear  a 
great  deal  of  conflictlag  comment,  is  the 
very  impcrtant  question  of  what  we  are 
doing  to  feed,  clothe,  and  otherwise  l^Ip  to 
i-ehabllltate  Europe  in  general  and  more 
especially  the  displaced  peoples  of  Europe. 
We  have  heard  a  great  many  reports  about 
the  probability  of  widespread  starvation  m 
Europe  during  the  coming  winter  months 
and  it  Is,  of  course,  a  very  important  matter 
In  which  all  of  us  are  greatly  interested  here 
in  Washington.  You  will  recall  that  many 
months  ago  the  United  Nations  set  up  what 
Is  commonly  known  as  UNRRA  and  officially 
known  as  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration.  Theoretically, 
this  international  organiEation  is  contrib- 
uted to  by  all  the  United  Nations  who  were 
Eignatoriee  to  that  agreetnent  but  in  reality 
of  course — as  usual — the  lion's  share  of  this 
mooey  is  being  put  up  by  Uncle  Sam. 

Recently  a  subcommittee  of  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Piimlgn  Affairs  Committee 
left  for  Eurcpe  fo.  a  7-week  tour  of  western 
Europe  to  learn  at  first  hand  Just  what  the 
situation  actually  was:  and  as  I  promised 
ycu  m  my  last  week's  broadcast,  I  am  for- 
tunate today  to  have  witii  me  in  the  sttidio 
a  member  of  that  stibooramittee  from  our 
own  State  of  Michigan,  the  Honorable  Bastel 
J.  JONKMAN,  representing  the  Fifth  District. 


Mr.  JoNKiiAN  le  effectionately  known  to  all 
his  colleBgues  as  Barney,  and  I  shall  call  him 
that  from  now  on  In  this  broadcast.     So  now 

I  want  to  present  to  you  my  dear  fnenJ. 
Baskit  Jonkman  „  ."  ,1  k  Barney  if  he  »ill 
briefly  tell  us  m  t.-  ..  .i.  juht  uhat  the  com- 
mittee found  out  lu  that  part  of  Europe  the 
committee  covered. 

Mr.  JoNKMAM.  As  you  sUted.  Fred  I  was 
a  member  of  the  subcommituee  oi  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  which  was  dele- 
gated by  a  j-esolution  of  the  Cobcreea  to  in- 
vestigate UNRUA  and  lend-leagsc.  On  this 
mission  V,.     .    t    \.  u    V  ,:k  he  5th  day  of 

August  f  1         .    y    »         Vi  ,  Ai.  interesting 

sidelight  on  tlu«  ocean  tr;j  \>;,-  "lie  Ue- 
mendous  change  tliat  had  bet;.  ::.aue  in  th<» 
Que^i  Mam  to  traneport  our  servicemen  iroii 
Europe  back  to  the  States..  As  you  know  she 
IS  capable  of  aocommodaling  14.000  service- 
men m  her  revaoiped  oondition.  I  was 
amaiL-ed  how  large  lounges  had  been  ctm- 
verted  into  bunkri'  ;  .  s.  me  of  Uiem  a  room - 
modating  a«  hi^ii.  -  4t.o  to  700  men  T> 
provide  additional  uansporution  they  used 
what  tUey  caU«d  the  d-b  tl<Aet  i double- 
berth  ticket).  About  every  other  man  as 
he  came  aboard  was  handed  one  of  the.-ie 
tickets  ami  that  meant  that  he  would  alter- 
nately sleep  on  the  bare  deck  cr  in  a  bunk. 
In  this  way  they  accommodate  8,500  addi- 
tional hervicexnen  on  each  trip. 

Mr.  Bjuolxy.  I  imagine  the  boys  did  not 
kick  mtich  on  that  as  long  as  ihey  were  get- 
ting home. 

Mr.  JoNXMAN.  The  first  ni^ht  out  at  about 

II  30  we  were  oottfled  by  the  captiiin  thai  he 
had  just  had  a  wireless  rrom  the  FBI  stating 
that  Incendiary  bombs  had  been  placed 
aboard  ship  to  explode  at  twelve.  He  imme- 
diately assured  um  that  tiiere  wwb  nothing  to 
worry  about  and  It  turived  out  that  it  was  ,a 
false  alarm;  although  coiucideutelly  our  ship 
did  receive  an  S  O  8  signal  from  another  ship 
that  was  afire  at  just  exactly  13  o'clock. 

We  arrived  in  London  on  a  SatAirday  morn- 
ing and  the  next  week  attended  Uie  UNRR.A 
Conference  which  was  being  held  there  at 
that  time.  However,  a.s  you  will  recall  the 
unofficial  VJ-day  came  Just  about  that  time 
canceling  most  of  those  sessions. 

Mr.  BuADLiT.  'What  Is  the  general  appear- 
ance of  London  today.  la  It  pretty  badly 
bomb  shattered? 

Mr  JoNKMAW.  In  driving  through  Lou- 
don we  could  not  help  tut  feel  that  the 
damage  had  been  grossly  overstated.  In  one 
district  around  St.  Paul's  Church  a  great 
many  blocks  bad  been  demolished  and  the 
damage  was  severe  although  It  had  been 
cleared  up.  When  walking  through  one  will 
find  in  certain  dlstrlcu  that  flats  and  apart- 
ment houses  have  t>een  bombed.  However. 
in  most  cases  the  structure  still  stood  sub- 
ject to  internal  repairs.  When  we  are  told 
that  four  out  of  every  five  homes  In  London 
have  Iseen  damaged,  much  of  It  Is  only  C»k 
daniage  or  damage  by  flak  to  roofs  which 
have  since  been  repaired. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  Interested  our- 
selves 111  was  the,  at  that  time,  proposed 
$75,000,000  lend-lease  provision  for  pre- 
fabricated houses  for  England.  We  im- 
mediately sotight  these  prefabricated  houses 
and  after  considerable  seeking  finally  located 
them  One  was  of  American  ••;.¥.<  ai  11,500 
and  the  other  English  make  :  »J  '''A),  whicli 
incidentally  was  built  with  lend-lease  ma- 
terials from  the  United  States.  We  were  told 
these  houses  wrt  wanted  to  replace  slum 
dlstrlcu.  We  asked  the  British  Ministers  of 
Health  aiMl  Construction  to  show  ue  some  of 
their  worst  slums,  and  upon  examination  we 
fovind  their  conditions  were  far  less  serious 
than  our  own  blum  coiKlltions  in  W;;  ■  .rtoii 
and  other  cities  over  here 

Mr  Bkaolet  I  understand  that  you  toured 
through  Prance.  Belgium,  and  Holland,  and 
then  into  Germany.  Can  you  tell  us  what 
the  food  situation  looked  like  In  those  areas? 

Mr  JoNKMAN.  Yes.  Fred.  Paris  was  our 
next  headquarters.     It,  ol   course,  *ad  not 
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been  bombed.  Business  wu  In  very  llstleu 
condition  and  Icod  thop-  werf  inactive. 
furnUhini;    only    rtaple    a;,  •.  ser    foods. 

From  t;  ,  r.  v..  sti.tle  it  our  business  to  drive 
by  »uti  ;:.  J  .'  .  ugh  northern  France  and 
later  through  Belgium  and  well  up  Into  Hol- 
land. In  ail  this  territory  we  found  crops  in 
excellent  condition — wheat,  potatoes,  tu^r 
b«et«.  rye — although  we  aaw  little  corn.  Not 
Miljr  that  but  we  were  all  surprised  to  And  all 
thmutjh  these  covintrles  more  herds  of  cattle 
thHn  I  h^vc  seen  driving  throu"h  Michigan. 
wnn  when  ;  riving  thiough  your  dairy 

counties  of  XU  ..  ...nee.  D<;lta.  and  Chippewa. 
These  cattle  were  In  most  Instances  tethered 
In  stralK'ht  lines,  12.  20.  or  30.  alongside  a 
field  of  rich  red  clover,  enablirg  them  to  eat 
of  a  fringe  each  dny.  We  found  the  same 
condition  in  Germany  after  passing  through 
•bout  10  miles  of  borderline  territory  be- 
tween Belgium  and  Germany,  which  we  were 
told  was  neglected  because  the  land  mines 
had  nut  yet  been  removed  therefrom. 

Mr.  BaAOLKT.  Well.  Barney,  as  they  h.ive 
nil  this  ffx>d  growing  over  'n  theae  countries 
what  then  Is  the  bottlenec":  and  why  cant 
this  food  Ret  to  market? 

Mr.  JoNKMAN  By  making  that  statement 
I  do  not  mean  tc  Infer  by  any  means  that 
Europe  is  self-supporting  as  far  as  food  is 
concerned.  It  never  was  even  in  peacetime; 
but  the  real  problem  In  Europe  l.s  trans- 
portation. We  all  know  that  Europe  de- 
pended for  iransportatlon  largely  on  rail  and 
river  and  canal  traffic.  It  was  pathetic  as 
we  drove  through  the  country  to  see  hew 
railroads  and  river  boats  had  been  destroyed. 
In  Holland,  for  Instance,  we  could  see  this 
and  we  were  told  that  a  little  railroad  33 
miles  long  had  90  bridges  destroyed.  In  the 
other  countries  it  waa  pathetic  and  often 
times  you  could  8?e  with  one  sweep  of  the 
eye.  four.  Qve  or  six  large  bridges  crumbled 
like  a  roller-coaster,  part  in  the  water  and 
p..irt   ctlll   above   Its  foundations. 

Mr.  BaAD'..ET.  Did  that  condition  maintain 
down  in  southern  Europe? 

Mr.  JoNKMAN  Well  this  is  true  practically 
Pll  over  Europe  except  In  Italy — even  In 
Greece  In  Italy,  as  we  know,  our  armies 
pushed  the  GiTmans  up  from  ..he  south  and 
B£  the  latter  destroyed  the  bridges  our  boys 
■  t  lesist  replaced  some  so  far  as  was  neces- 
sary for  military  operations  so  that  Italy  la 
In  the  beat  shape  as  far  r.s  transportation  la 
concerned.  A  heclthler  state  of  agriculture 
vras  also  found  m  better  than  half  of  north- 
ern Italy.  In  the  southern  part  of  Europe, 
especially  Greece,  the  food  situation  has  been 
Impaired  not  only  bv  the  ravages  of  war  but 
even  more  so  by  a  drought  which  they  have 
experienced  now  for  6  years  and  of  which 
1945  is  by  far  the  worst,  so  that  Greece  will 
have  only  a  40-percent  wheat  crop  this  year. 
Dozens  of  times  I  have  a«ked  leaders  In  com- 
munities. ■•Isn't  it  true  that  there  is  enough 
food  produced  within  200  miles  of  this  place 
to  relieve  your  needs  If  you  had  transporta- 
tion facilities  to  get  It  In  here?"  In  every 
Instance  they  answered  •Yes."  In  other 
words.  If  adequate  transportation  could  be 
provided  for  food  produced  in  Europe,  there 
would  be  a  m.irked  reduction  in  requirement 
from  this  country. 

M-  I'.'-v  ;et.  WeM.  Barney,  to  get  back  to 
thi-  LNKHA  situation  W)ia'  i*  your  im- 
pression of  the  work  IN-fx  <.alng  as  a 
whole? 

Mr.  JoNKMAN  I  understand  that  the  criti- 
cism to  which  LNRRA  has  been  subjected 
and  which  w:is  admittedly  Justified  by  many 
of  their  ow;;  rrs  has  Improved  the  situ- 

ation and  UNHU.\  is  now  desperately  seeking 
to  secure  truck.s  f.-om  the  various  Army  forces 
and  I  understand  they  have  nlreaciv  rr.i^cl'' 
•rrangementa  fur  80  000  truck.s  <* ....  h  :  a  - 
ever,  are  btv;;-;  dt'i.\("vd  t,^  •;ir:;i  .:.  <'.;ch 
small  qurtril  .•.!■-  ':,i-  •  ;u.-  w,:  :.-:  u:;.  t.,  '.veU 
Kdvanced    befu:o    ;.  >j    t    ..e    i:;.s    problem. 


Of  course.  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that 
UNRRA  could  not  accomplish  much  toward 
securing  truclts  until  after  VJ-day  because 
even  after  VE-day  the  Army  was  reluctant  to 
part  with  this  equipment  until  the  war  had 
been  won. 

Mr.  Bkadltt  Well.  Barney,  Isn't  It  true 
that  as  the  Army  proceeded  In  its  cam- 
paigns and  liberated  these  countries  like 
France  and  Belgium  and  Holland  that  the 
Army  itself  undertook  a  great  burden  In 
feeding  and  clothing  these  natives  and  dis- 
placed persona? 

Mr.  JoNKkiAN  Yes:  the  Army  did  an  ex- 
cellent Job — an  outstanding  Job^but  it  must 
always  be  remembered  the  Army  was  doing 
it  only  to  facilitate  their  military  cpsrations 
and  not  as  a  relief  agency  In  Itself. 

Mr.  Bf-DLET.  But.  of  course,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  UNRRA  could  not  move  In  to  any 
area  until  the  Army  turned  it  over  to  them. 
Isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  JoNKMAN    Thafs  correct. 

Mr  Bradley.  Well,  now.  Barney,  tell  me 
something.  What  are  we  doing  to  help  these 
Jews  and  displ£.ced  persons  at  this  time? 

Mr.  JoNKM.^N  In  my  opinion.  General 
E.senhuwer  and  the  armed  forces  have  done 
a  splendid  Job.  As  of  September  10  last,  or 
barely  4  months  after  VE-day,  they  had 
repatriated  nearly  five  and  a  half  million  dis- 
placed persons.  I  call  that  magnificent. 
Harrison,  In  his  report,  calls  it  phenomenal. 
This  leaves  about  one  million,  or  less  than 
16  percent,  almost  wholly  consisting  of  dis- 
placed persons,  who  refuse  or  are  afraid  to 
return. 

Even  Harrison.  In  his  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, says:  "It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
great  majority  of  Jews  now  in  Germany  do 
not  wish  to  return  to  those  countries  from 
which  they  came."  Harrison  frankly  states 
that  these  displaced  persons  want  to  go  to 
Palestine  and  the  United  States.  Of  course, 
the  Palestine  situation  cannot  In  the  slight- 
est degree  be  ascribed  to  us  or  to  Eisen- 
hower and  the  armed  forces.  For  that,  the 
British,  in  the  violation  of  their  mandate, 
must   accept   responsibility. 

The  voluntary  refusal  of  this  million  to 
be  repatriated,  created  a  second  problem 
which  could  be  developed  only  as  the  repa- 
triation was  being  accomplished.  Certainly. 
no  one  will  contend  that  the  Army  should 
first  have  taken  a  census  of  those  who  re- 
fused to  go  home,  found  villas  and  private 
homes  for  them,  and  thereafter  proceed  with 
the  main  Job. 

Now,  please  remember  that  Harrison  In 
his  report  admitted  marked  Improvement 
had  already  taken  place,  although  he  says 
his  report  was  being  written  only  3  months 
after  VE-day.  In  my  opinion,  that  progress 
In  3  months  shows  another  splendid  achieve- 
ment  by  General  Eisenhower. 

I  visited  some  of  those  displacement  camps. 
The  Hanau  camp,  for  instance,  consisting  of 
old  barracks,  providing  Individual  apartments 
and  wards,  Just  out  of  Frankfort.  The  loot- 
ing cf  a  consignment  of  Industrial  alcohol  by 
Inmates  (to  which  Elsenhower  refers  in  his 
defense)  had  Just  occurred,  killing  or  perma- 
nently paralyzing  eight  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand of  them.  The  director  complained  of 
flagrant  disregard  of  hygienic  and  sanitary 
rules,  as  well  as  Immorality,  which  cotild  not 
be  punished  or  disciplined.  When  one  con- 
siders that  this  million  is  the  residium  or 
leavings  of  over  six  million  who  had  lived  for 
years  under  the  most  degrading  conditions. 
It  Is  not  difficult  to  realize  that  operating 
tbese  camps  Is  a  problem. 

It  is  true  that  UNRRA.  with  Its  admitted 
inelHclency  and  handicaps,  had  taken  over 
much  of  the  camp  care  at  that  time.  How- 
ever, their  failures  cannot  be  blamed  on  us, 
but  are  the  fault  of  the  United  Nations.  And 
that's  why  I  say  we  are  doing  as  much  as 
possible  at  this  time. 


Mr  BKAOLEt  Barney,  Is  UNRRA  getting 
any  cooperation  from  Russia  or  are  they  being 
handicapped  iti  the  distribution  of  supplies 
to  thOEe  east  European  smaller  nations  such 
as  Yugo.=lavia,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland, 
which  are  unller  Russian  Influence  at  this 
time? 

Mr  JoNKMAfr,  This  Involves  the  question  of 
cooperative  elTfcrt  all  the  way  through  and  Im- 
mediately upon  my  return,  I  made  a  state- 
ment that  th*  whole  situation  in  Eurcps  Is 
one  Of  chaos,  red  tape,  and  Inefficiency.  To 
this  all  the  4Ecncles.  the  Control  Council, 
which  is  comptsed  of  the  military  staffs  of  the 
four  goverrunefits,  our  American  military  gov- 
ernment, arid  tJNRRA  are  all  contributing  but 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  Russia's  failure  to  co- 
operate— Just  as  she  failed  to  cooperate  in 
the  Foreign  Ministers'  Council — U  the  princi- 
pal obstacle  tf  progress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RJY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  29.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  American  foreign  pKjlicy  during 
the  late  wajr  was  based  largely  upon 
America's  aoility  to  produce  and  to  give 
away.  In  s^me  instances  no  acknowl- 
edgement whatsoever  was  made  of  the 
fact  that  war  supplies  and  material  were 
acquired  through  lend-lease.  In  other 
instances,  lead-lease  has  been  utilized  by 
foreign  powers  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
reflections  upon  the  good  intentions  and 
the  good  narie  of  the  United  States. 

Members  of  Congress  who  traveled  in 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Far 
East  have  observed  these  cases  of  neglect 
or  actual  misuse  of  materials  supposedly 
loaned  but  actually  given  to  our  allies  to 
win  the  war.  Representative  B.xrtel 
JoNKM^N.  at  Michigan,  on  his  return 
from  Europe;  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
Soviet  troop*  in  Berlin  were  much  sur- 
prised to  see  the  Americans  riding  in 
jeeps  since  the  Russians  were  under  the 
impression  that  jeeps  were  manufac- 
tured only  in  their  country.  They  could 
not  understand  how  Representative  Karl 
MuNDT.  of  south  Dakota,  told  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  on  his  return  from  a  tour 
which  included  the  Middle  East,  that 
Syrian  men  amd  women,  fighting  for  their 
promised  liberty  with  primitive  weapons, 
had  been  mowed  down  by  one  of  our 
allies  with  American  modern  battle 
equipment  fiirnished  that  ally  through 
lend-lease. 

Similar  reports  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people 
concerning  American  lend-lease  weapons 
being  emplo|^ed  by  the  British  to  kill 
Greeks,  and  by  the  Dutch  to  kill  Indo- 
nesians. 

Lend-lease  has  been  terminated.  For- 
eign nations  have  been  deprived  of  this 
particular  nijeans  of  getting  something 
for  nothing.  | 

Yet.  hardlj  had  the  Ink  dried  on  the 
Presidential  order  ending  lend-lease  than 
alien  pressure  groups  invaded  the  United 
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States  demanding  economic  concessions 
and  outright  gifts.  The  British  mone- 
tary mission,  headed  by  Lord  Keynes, 
to  v'hom  I  have  referred  heretofore,  en- 
countered unexpected  opposition.  The 
British  asked  a  direct  gift  approximat- 
ing a  sum  between  five  and  six  billion 
dollars.  They  met  with  Americans  who 
took  the  stand  that  the  United  States 
could  do  business  only  with  a  Great 
Britain  who  had  abolished  the  sterling 
bloc  and  the  empire  preference  in  trade. 

A  spokesman  for  the  British  delega- 
tion summed  up  the  Britis-h  attitude 
when  he  said: 

We  are  unwUllng  to  put  our  names  to 
a  loan  we  cannot  repay,  and  to  giving  up 
our  system  of  empire  preference. 

Robert  Boothby,  Influential  member 
of  Parliament,  went  even  further.  He 
said  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons: 

If  the  price  demanded  by  the  Americans 
Is  •  •  •  abolition  of  the  sterling  area, 
then  I  think  the  price  Is  deflniteiy  too  high 
and  we  ought  not  to  pay  It. 

yVithin  the  week,  according  to  the 
press,  a  tentative  agreement  has  sup- 
po.sedly  been  reached  to  "loan"  the  Brit- 
ish four  billions  at  one-half  of  1  percent, 
payment  of  such  interest  not  to  begin 
for  10  years.  It  also  provides  that  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  shall  be 
suspended  at  the  pleasure  of  the  British. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  they  will  pay 
only  at  their  convenience.  Let  us  net 
forget  that  it  has  not  been  convenient 
for  them  to  pay  anything  on  the  six  and 
one-half  Million  dollars  debt  growing  out 
of  the  First  Worid  War  in  the  last  13 
years.  It  is  understood  that  Lord  Keynes 
and  his  cohorts  are  still  hopeful  of  se- 
curing the  advantageous  gift  they  orig- 
inally set  out  to  get. 

Nor  is  Britain  alone  in  her  expectations 
that  the  United  States  will  pay  her  way 
through  postwar  recovery  and  set  her  up 
as  a  commercial  competitor  with  Ameri- 
can businessmen  in  every  market  in  the 
world. 

Chinese  officials  have  named  sums 
varying  between  five  and  ten  billions  of 
dollars  as  the  basis  of  their  needs  to 
develop  China's  resources,  to  improve 
Chinese  inland  communications,  and  to 
open  Chinese  ports  for  foreign  com- 
merce. France,  too,  is  seeking  an  enor- 
mous loan  from  the  American  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Soviet  Union  wants  at  least  six 
billions— and  should  this  money  be  given 
to  Stalin— we  will  never  learn  whether 
it  was  used  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
Russian  people,  or  to  augment  the  use 
ef  the  power  of  atomic  energy  for  world 
conquest.  Russia  has  never  permitted 
general  ob.servers  of  the  press  to  pene- 
trate beyond  their  policed  areas  in  Mos- 
cow and  elsewhere.  It  is  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility  that  Stalin  should 
allow  the  trained  observers  of  science  to 
investigate  the  true  objectives  of  Russian 
spending. 

The  people  of  the  United  States — for 
it  is  the  American  taxpayer  who  pays  all 
bills — are  financing  the  American  occu- 
pation forces  in  Europe.  We  are  the  sole 
rource  of  funds  for  the  present  pwlicing 
Of  Japan.    We  are  to  be  the  heaviest  con- 
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tributor  to  the  currency  stabilization 
fund  and  to  the  World  Bank.  We  are 
supporting  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  beyond 
the  combined  support  of  other  member 
nations  and  we  arc  being  called  upon  to 
advance  additional   sums. 

A  recent  United  Press  report,  quoting 
Department  of  Agriculture  oflBcials,  has 
this  to  say: 

October  (through)  December  food  plans 
call  for  the  expert  jf  more  than  3.000.0OO 
tons  to  continental  Europe,  excluding  Rus- 
sia •  •  •  almost  equal  to  shipments  in 
the  first  6  months  of  1945. 

Nearly  90  f>ercent  of  all  food  in  the  relief 
pipe  line  is  wheat  and  flour.  In  addition, 
the  1945  exports  will  Include  171,000  tons  of 
meat,  54.6C0  tons  of  cheese,  304,000  tons  of 
other  ralry  products  and  137.000  tons  of 
lard  and  other  fats  and  oils. 

Relief  authorities  estimate  that  Eurcpe 
will  need  18.000.000  tons  of  imported  food 
during  the  nex^  12  months. 

How  is  that  to  be  carried  to  Europe? 
According  to  the  European  view,  that 
food  will  be  carried  in  American  ships 
operating  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  or  in  1.000  British  ships, 
built  by  Americans  in  American  ship- 
yards and  transferred  as  an  outright  gift 
to  the  British. 

Douglas  Larsen,  American  economics 
authority,  writing  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  October  12,  says  of  the 
British  sliipping  situation: 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  it  was  agreed 
that  Britain  would  concentrate  on  making 
warships  and  the  United  States,  with  its  ca- 
pacity for  mass  production,  would  build  cargo 
vessels.  This  program  would  have  given  the 
United  States  68,000.000  tons  of  shipping— 
more  than  all  other  nations  combined 
Loeses  and  the  abrupt  end  of  the  war  caused 
America  to  fall  short  of  that  goal  by  abcut 
8.000.000  toi^s — still  more  than  all  nations 
put  together 

Now  it  is  the  growing  belief  that  England 
hedged  her  bargain  to  concentrate  on  war- 
ships. There  Is  evidence  that  In  spite  of 
losses  of  more  than  S.OOO.OOO  tons  in  ships 
sunk  and  damaged  her  merchant  marine  is 
close  to  its  prewar  size. 

B?fore  the  war,  the  United  States 
ranked  second  to  England  in  the  size  of 
our  merchant  marine  During  the  war, 
the  next  four  ranking  merchant  marine 
competitor  nations  have  been  practically 
eliminated  from  world  competition- 
Japan.  Germany,  Italy,  and  Norway,  By 
giving  Britain  a  thousand  merchant  ves- 
sels we  would  add  those  thousand  ships 
to  the  British  Empire  shipping  pool,  and 
give  Britp  n  almost  complete  control  of 
foreign  markets.  It  might  necessitate 
making  our  foreign  trade  policy  every- 
where subservient  to  that  of  our  British 
competitor. 

The  term  "cash  and  carry:  European 
plan"  means  that  we  should  give  Europe 
our  cash  and  our  products  and  furnish 
the  ships  in  which  Europe  can  carry 
away  these  spoils. 

Just  exactly  what  are  American  states- 
men expected  to  do  for  the  rest  of  the 
world?  They  are  being  called  upon  to 
give  away  American  money.  American 
processed  goods,  and  American  raw  ma- 
terials. They  are  being  asked  to  reduce 
the  American  standard  of  living,  to  still 


further  burden  the  American  taxpayer 
with  an  ever-increasing  unbearable  load. 
They  are  being  urged  to  increase  the  na- 
tional debt  of  the  United  States  to  such  a 
point  that  we  can  no  longer  be  a  .solvent 
nation.  They  are  under  tremendous 
pressure  to  coddle  a  world  that  wants  to 
ride  pifgy-beck  through  the  reconstruc- 
tion period  at  our  expense.  It  mu.>t  ap- 
F>ear  incredible  to  our  statesmen — as  it 
will  certainly  appear  to  the  American 
taxpayer — how  Europe  ever  passed 
through  over  2.000  years  of  recorded  his- 
tory without  the  help  of  the  United 
States. 
Let  us  be  realistic  and  face  facts. 
The  United  States  is  getting  no  co- 
operation from  the  Soviet  bloc  or  from 
the  sterling  bloc  in  the  establishment  of 
world  peace  and  security.  Yet.  it  is  the 
doctrine  of  both  of  these  blocs,  together 
with  their  satellite  nations,  that  America 
must  finance  them,  feed  them,  clothe 
them,  underwrite  their  farms  and  fac- 
tories, give  them  ships  and  renounce  our 
foreign  markets.  This  Is  not  a  doctrine 
advocating  charity.  It  is.  rather,  a  doc- 
trine which  attempts  to  rationahze  in- 
ternational piracy. 

If  we  must  have  a  doctrine  of  charity, 
that  doctrine,  like  charity  itself,  begins 
at  home  Millions  of  Americans  face 
temporary  unemployment  due  to  the  dis- 
locations of  the  reconversion  period. 
The  needs  of  these  men  and  women  who 
.served  either  in  the  armed  forces  or  in 
war  work  must  first  be  met.  No  one  will 
help  them  but  their  fellow  Americans. 
We  have  yet  to  hear  any  expression  of  a 
desire  to  help  Americans  from  the  heads 
of  States  who  demand  everything  from 
America. 

It  is  only  ^fter  we  have  helped  our 
fellow  Americans  that  we  can  turn  to  the 
task  of  helping  others,  if  we  then  so  de- 
cide. In  this,  the  foreign  diplomats 
themselves  have  given  us  the  cue:  The 
English  think  first  of  Englishmen:  the 
Russians  think  first  of  their  Soviet  com- 
rades; the  French  think  first  of  French- 
men. It  is  time  that  we  think  first  of 
Americans. 

In  reconstruction  we  must  first  build 
a  sound  American  economy.  American 
busine.ssmen  must  be  assured  of  the 
.safety  of  their  investments  in  order  to 
assure  the  American  workingman  se- 
curity in  his  job.  We  mu.st  acquire  our 
fair  share  of  foreign  markets.  When 
we  have  made  America  strong  and  .se- 
cure and  safe,  then  we  can,  if  conditions 
should  then  warrant,  pass  along  that 
strength  and  security  and  safety  to  the 
world.  But  we  cannot  give  these  Inimi- 
table gifts  to  an  uncooperative  world,  a 
world  that  refu-ses  to  work  for  its  daily 
bread,  a  world  that  insists  on  a  philoso- 
phy of  something  for  nothing. 

"Cash  and  carry:  European  plan"  is  an 
impractical  nightmare.  It  cannot  work 
in  a  civilized  world  community.  A  com- 
munity of  nations,  like  a  community  of 
individuals,  must  adhere  to  a  code  of 
laws.  If  we  do  not  want  to  revert  to 
jungle  savagery  in  international  finance, 
then  we  must  play  the  game  by  the  rules. 
Nations  who  wish  to  borrow  must  do  so 
honestly,  with  the  determination  to  pay 
their  debts.     We  can  make  a  valuable 
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coiUiiLuuon  to  wor!d  «;elf -respect  by  in- 
Mstinn  on  looking  after  the  futuif  nf  the 
Ampricij.  '.xiayor  and  stanclir..  !i  i  -he 
practK  <  ;  Mak.nR  reputab w  \i\in>  to 
only     th>  'uuatries     whose     national 

honor  \i.:;i  force  them  to  treat  financla) 
7'>»!;ipnts  as  well  as  treaty  aKrcfrnf^nts 
,.     t!    ..H  than  ^rraps  of  paper. 
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'    ji     'I      -!■>      I<»UU»    U(     '      iii'i'Mll     PatHbllMlt- 

m«nt  <>(  dMigii  irquirvtiM  Now   ihi^ipdir*, 

f    I         \v.«  th#  VirRlniA  Cliftfi|«r  nf 
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By  direction         •    ■ 

Cll.UlLii    A     J'lAH^.  N     Jr  , 

Stcrel^ry, 

M  S,i  .iiM  :  !  ';.o  !■  iiiTn  .ui'.  >  .  .a  .i. 
';..i:  'IK'  Unn.'ji  .  ;,ii  tiiiin.nK  n;i'.ai  (.-Hi - 
I':  i-"i>'-:\ni\  i>c  uu'iiM>»'d  bv  t),..idin^  .i 
".'  V  n.i'.ai  .uMi!i'in\  i;n  ilw  wv'.  so.i-' 
\V  :,.,t  pa  .-'d  .i  b.,;  'it  !f  M'Min>;  up  thi' 
I  i-nu't  ■•^:t:'i!'i  "1  tl'i'  p»><t'Aur  Na>v  W,- 
r'..n  nn  train. n^  :iO  000  i-ffUtM.  for  tlia:, 
pu:'po->c.  un;  \v  (•  rjUlUiM  (li)  It  \\itr;  ll:-' 
pifM'Sil  fat;lu.fNat  Ann.ipt)lL>,  V\'i  I'.a'..- 
a  (li  jouiti-il  piii*;!ain  fo:'  t!  a;!'ll:■.^;  l!u'--f 
nut;  'lU  \  .iiiovi:-,  univiM'  ilir-.  tin  lU.i.;  lUi'.i' 
t!;r    rniU'd    S;aU>N    fur    ^t'puiaU'd    Imin 

Cat:;    nll-(>         Hv.Sk    lUUill    b«!lrl    Wi.uld    b'' 
tl.f    I'-pi;!'     i!t      iiup,    if     \i\r\     \M'lt>    tiilitlfll 

t    r    !  'ii  !    .1*    !  hi-      ,tinr    ;M>i  ;!  ut  inn        Il-iu, 
If;  ■..  . .  1  ■!''  '  1  I    w  . '  , :.  I   ,  ■    i  •     1 1   .M  II    V    . . !    1 .  ■   .  - 


tion.  a  new  nava!  acad*  :  ■  veie  built 
on  the  we.^t  coa.st  wherf  f)  <  .d  *xpan-ive 
facilities  are  available  Uif:-  .t  v  .de 
choice  of  shore  line  and  ideal  climatic 
conditions  which  permit  all  year-round 
training  on  land,  sea.  and  in  the  air, 
which  i.s  not  pi^^-h!'  at  Annapolis. 
Tlie.se  facts  are  i>-  oi^r,  ■'•a  by  the  resolu- 
tion recently  iirii  ;  »  i  iv  the  Los  Angeles 
County   Bcai'i  ~,,pf rvi.sors,   which  1 

had  the  horn  :  .:  i  privilege  of  being  a 
member  for  H    ■  >  -: 

Ornci  uF  T!if  p.  -RDOr 
SrpEnvisoRs  (•)^   :  im   i  .nTNTTor 
LoaA-.    i  :»  .  State  or  C*nro«NiA, 

October  30.  1945. 
The  board  met  in  regular  session.  Ptcb- 
fnt  Supervisors  William  A.  Smith,  chnirraan. 
presidinK:  Leonard  J  Roach.  John  Anson, 
Ford.  Raymord  V  D»«rby,  and  RtJger  W. 
.lenRup;    and    .)     !      M    roiipy.   clerk,    by    Alice 

Bvir"-.-      lirpM  ■,        .1  •  . 

IN  1.*.  |-K;.I-ut.Ai.  fv.M  N  ^VAI.  ACADEMY  ON  PACtriC 
IXJAET:    anaOLUTJON   trUOINO   rULL    SUPPORT  BY 

»i  if.iHNU    ~.  .N  \  t.  Ks  AND  CONORKaSMBN      , 

I  ip.iMwor  JeMup.  unanl* 

lunu.siy  cnrriPft,  it  i.s  ordered  Ihst  the  fol- 
AUiK  esululiuu  be,  utiU  the  same  Is  hereby 
I  ipi/d: 

Wh.if.  r.  r  some  yenrs  serious  ronsld- 
erotioi  M.i  '  rrn  uiven  to  propoanis  that  the 
FMernl  ci'  • ;  uf  iit  Mtabllah  a  naval  acad- 
iMiu    nil    Mi.    I',     ;U'  coast;    nnd 

Vk  f  iiiH  louihern  Cwlifornia  would  be  an 
Kita.  ..tuiton  lor  un  Instllutiou  u(  this 
kind  bccuuse  of  the  splendid  all-year  cU- 
n»nllc  conditions  which  prevail  here;  and 

•  Whereas  the  development  of  n  two-ocean 
Navy  by  the  Uniied  Htnies  aasuree  the 
|M>rinHn»iit  iinportaiKe  ii(  the  west  coMt  as  a 
in  . '         !.    til-    area,    Miid 

^Vi.>'i(..r  ihn  gtrni  and  RrowtiiH  Import- 
mice  t>{  sunt  hern  Caliroriila  sa  an  aviation 
renter  provides  an  nddllUnial  ndvanluKe  that 
aoiitheru  CnlKoruia  hna  tu  nlTer  for  Die  Umu- 
(Ion  i>r  suoli  a  triiiiuiiK  renter:  and 

Wlifieii*  tUf  t\t^tn\  fur  nddillunal  tralninM 
Ihi  :   I   N.K-    -m...    Is  nWMHUfd  by 

ti.i  .   Navy  tnd  by  Um 

iiverviowdeU  tonditiiuis  at  th*  traltUiig  ctnUr 
'>>    Aiuin^MiIlM,    aiiit 

A  iipreits  the  iiK'rensinK  Importance  of  the 

i'.o  ilu     area    frotTt    the    stBnd)><)lnt    uf    com* 

iicrce    aiui    (v)pulatlon    requires    that   great 

emphasis  be  placed  on   Uie  delense  of   thl« 

nrni      Ihrreforr  bf  It 

'■•  •  .'  niBi  CHllfornla  Senators  and 
( -a  K' '  ^  nui  be  urged  to  give  full  support 
to  this  naval  academy  propoeal  and  that  the 
clerk  of  the  boa  J  be  Instructed  to  send 
copies  of  this  reaulutlon  tu  all  of  the  afure- 
lul.   bo  It  further 

nr*ii!if<i  That  city  councils,  chambers  of 
:     1 '■    '•        ! 'v       \  '-minded   groups,   and 

1  i!  .a.  .•/.  ..  nr«e(l  to  support  this 
pl.t  M   i>i  :  ,.     .     (       .,f  endorsement  to 

Uic.    ;.  i.uin...4;     ■       1      Washington." 


Coinniuniitt    Says    "We    Mukt    Do    F.vtr>. 
thing   We  Can   To   .Abolnh   the    I  nitci! 
Stales" 


i,iAiA!;r; 
.  I 

HON,  JOHN  E  R.^NKIN 

t     \i[  ,-.;  ■.-, , !  , 

IN    ;  itr  Hi  li  .-^i-ri    !aJ'H'',.~h  N  PATIVB 
/•■'!;■  ^dir.    \i.f  .'-M  ,.i    I    194S 

N!.    HA.N'KIN      M.    r-i  .  .ker.  thf  Com- 
I      I  ilia!  ihrir  fellow  trtvelcrs,  who 

•11     ..         f.;iu    Iho    Cdinmillec   on    Un- 


American  Activities,  are  bu5:y  in  one  place 
attacking  us  and  in  another  place  at- 
tacking the  CJovernment  of  the  United 
states. 

A  distinguished  lawyer  from  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  yesterday  sent  me  a  clippinej 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  Oc- 
tober 29.  containing  excerpts  from  a 
speech  delivered  in  that  city  by  one 
Prof.  M.  J.  Adler.  cf  the  University 
of  Chicago,  in  which  he  said :  "We  must 
do  everything  we  can  to  abolish  the 
United  States." 

This  lawyer  asked :  'If  this  is  not  trea- 
son, what  is  it?" 

This  Profeiisor  Adler,  who,  according 
to  Who's  WUo  in  American  Jewry,  was 
born  In  New  York.  December  28.  1902. 
went  on  to  say  in  his  speech  in  Cleveland : 

The  only  aitswer  to  the  threat  of  atomic 
war  Is  world  Kovernment— oonpUCe  relln- 
qulshinent  of  tlie  Uniud  8t«tM  and  all  other 
natlunsl  sovettigntles. 

In  other  wfirds.  these  communist.-*  are 
not  a.sklnK  u|  to  help  keep  the  peace  of 
the  world  through  cooperation  with  ot^cr 
clvUized  nations,  but  they  are  drmandins 
that  "we  rnunt  do  everything  we  can  to 
abolish  the  United  States." 

That  in  a  doctrine  that  has  not  boon 
preached  opgnly  In  this  country  before 
since  the  days  of  Benedict  Arnold. 

No  wonder  that  crowd  want  to  get  rid 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tlvittnt 

No  wonder  they  want  to  humiliate  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Rrvuluiionl 

No  wonder  they  do  not  want  our 
American  ba|rM  to  come  home! 

They  waint  to  "abolJah  the  United 
States."  and  thty  know  they  ran  never 

accoinpllMh  '^ ''aaonabla  undvrtaklng 

with  palrUi  I uanh  on  guard. 


The  Newi  Bthind  tk«  Ntwi 


■XTENBION  OP  REMARK.S 

\\i)\  ;(..'■'  n  wnnpRrFF 

or   MiLniuAif 

IN  THE  HOUSi  OP  II»II»1NTATIVE8 

Monday.  November  5,  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rgcoao,  I  Include  tho 
following  article  by  Paul  Mallon  from 
the  New  York  Journal -American  of 
November  1.  1945: 

TMS    KtWS    BSHIND    TMr    N»W8 

(by  Paul   Mallon) 

WasiiinotohI  November  1  —The  Brltlsh.«re 
more  than  ou|  beat  friends  in  this  none  too 
friendly  world! 

They  are  li  a  way  our  grandparents — 
grandpai-ents  who  have  fallen  upon  hard 
timea.  But  tlitey  have  put  over  some  ames- 
lug  stunu  on  iits,  a)wa>a  doing  it  in  a  half- 
hurt,  half -superior  sort  of  way,  as  If  they  had 
a  right  to  our  gold  eye  teeth  or  the  world's 
oyster. 

Anyone  who  says.  "Wnlt  a  minute;  let's  sm 
what  la  going  On  here. '  they  look  upon  with 
their  Injured  air  as  tf  he  were  just  too  back. 
wsi^  to  ua<»i4und.  or  worse,  ptMibly  ami. 
Brlllsto.  You  h*ver  know  whether  to  laugh 
at  their  obvtotisness,  or  get  angry  at  Uicir  im» 

position  upon  rour  intnugenot, 
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Not  the  least  of  their  offenses  for  their  own 
business  Interests  against  the  world  is  what 
they  have  done  In  Assam,  Malay  theater, 
where  native  insurrections  are  top  news. 
You  may  not  believe  these  inside  facts,  but  I 
have  them  by  direct,  objective,  provable  writ- 
ten pipe  line,  and  would  not  present  them  If 
they  were  not  true  beyond  successful  contra- 
diction, to  wit: 

Although  the  natives  are  naked,  hungry, 
and  ill  the  British  have  succeeded  in  impos- 
ing upon  cur  armed  forces  an  offlclally 
ordered  restriction  against  leaving  anything 
behind  of  benefit  to  the  natives. 

Our  hospitals  will  have  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  unless  the  British  t.nke  them  over 
for  themselvei.  The  medical  supplies  and 
equipment  which  the  natives  need  so  much 
already  art  being  subjected  to  the  same 
foolish  disposition. 

Believe  It  or  not,  the  run  glaaaes  of  our  Air 
Corps  men  were  collected  as  they  departed  for 
the  States,  and  taken  out  to  the  air  strip 
where  a  steam  roller  was  run  over  them. 
They  were  expens've  Oovernraent  property 
of  the  $7.00  type. 

Agn'n.  8,000  ordnance  wrist  watches  were 
destroyed  within  a  2  weeks'  period  by  M.  P.  s. 
Our  men  were  not  permitted  to  f  urchase 
them,  but  If  they  lost  one,  they  had  to  pay 
the  purchase  price. 

Our  soldiers  were  told  the  Oovernment  had 
overbcURht  airmen's  Swiss  watches  during 
the  •  the  Swiss  wr.tchmakers  Imm 

mak.  .1  instrumeiitH  (or  the  Nazis, 

nnd  all  this  surplus  must  be  destroyed  ai 
Oovernment  property — and  cannot  be  given 
to  the  natives  or  brought  home  for  use  by 
our  men. 

Three  auto  vehicles  were  stalled  at  a  mis- 
sionary rest  camp  due  to  the  monsoon.  The 
misaionariri  asksd  to  buy  them  for  the  mis- 
sion. Instead  enoAoer  was  sent  out  with 
three  sticks  of  TNT  and  destroyed  them  to 
prevent  anyone  from  using  them. 

drugs   are   buried    In   the 
I  lion  wheti   1111  loniier  t»f 

tiiii>  to  us  niul  surgical  |ns<i  -  are  ays* 

temntically  ruined  In  a  O i-ni  dump 

prrpated  (or  that  purpose  Appeals  for  Use 
of  the  drugs  In  missiut)  hospitals  were  un> 
availing 

Want  soma  meraf  In  India  all  electric 
current  is  AC,  but  all  our  equipment  is  DC. 
Our  generators,  fans,  refrigerators,  radloe, 
and  X-ray  equipment  are  being  destroyed 
by  us— DC  generators  decimated  by  14-pound 
sledgehammers. 

The  British  will  not  furnish  DC  current, 
and  will  not  allow  us  to  leave  our  genera- 
tors to  the  needy  natives.  They  will  have 
to  buy  British,  or  else — and  it  must  be  else 
because  they  have  no  money. 

Our  American  pay  standard  to  the  natives 
had  to  be  lowered  at  the  request  of  the  Brit- 
ish. Even  so,  wc  paid  a  top  of  about  33 
cents  a  day  for  the  best  Indians  around  hos- 
pitals. This  will  t>e  lowered  to  8  cents  a  day 
when  we  leave,  and  the  natives  are  pleading 
with  our  men  to  bring  them  to  the  States. 
We  Introduced  them  to  combs,  mirrors,  shav- 
ing creams,  soaps,  towels,  and  decent  cloth- 
ing, which  they  will  have  no  more. 

Burma  conditions  are  customarily  de- 
scribed among  OI's  as  CBI — conftision  be- 
yond Imagination.  The  medics  are  acream- 
Ing  to  get  home  because  they  have  nothing 
to  do.  as  the  1.000-t>ed  hospital  In  one  lo- 
cality has  only  388  patients.  But  the  Army 
still  carries  It  as  a  1,000-bed  hospital  and 
therefore  must  needlessly  keep  a  staff  there 
equal  to  Its  full  assumption. 

Five  troop  ships  came  Into  Calcutta  to 
take  troops  back  to  the  States,  6  weeks  or 
so  back,  but  no  troops  were  permitted  to  go 
on  them.  Bo  much  of  a  fuss  waa  raised,  one 
oOoer  lost  hu  job.  We  are  getting  the  men 
out  now.  94,000  being  scheduled  to  leave 
duriny  Octobsr,  bu\  9,000  had  to  wait  an* 


other  month  until  they  acquired  more  points 
Morale  Is  not  what  you  would  call  high. 

The  basic  British  Impositions  certainly 
laugh  at  the  "four  freedoms."  Shades  of  a 
quart  of  milk  a  day!  We  cannot  even  leave 
our  hospitals,  give  medical  supplies  or  left- 
over lighting  cr  radios  to  the  needy.  We  can- 
not give  them  our  sunglasses  or  watches.  In- 
deed we  cannot  carry  these  home  ourselves. 

I  hear  one  American  officer  did  permit  dis- 
position slyly  of  some  of  our  worn-out  Army 
clothing  to  a  few  naked  natives,  but  I  hesi- 
tate to  report  this  sensible  kindness  for  fear 
he  might  be  punished. 

I  was  sitting  In  a  resUVirant  eating  dinner 
the  night  1  heard  the  radio  flash  about  the 
war  declaration  by  revolutionaries  In  the 
Burma-India  area,  the  first  of  new  wars 
before  the  breath  of  the  old  one  died.  My 
companions  suggested  the  Communists 
might  be  financing  opposition  to  the  British 
there.  I  decided  to  Investigate  what  was 
behind  the  matter.  I  found  the  British 
thenwelves  apparently  responsible  rather 
than  the  Commies — or  crochety,  self-in- 
terested grandparents  who  are  dead  set  In 
their  colonial  f''  '  -- rclal  ways. 


Gould  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 
U»    NSW    VUSK 

IN  THI  KOU8B  OP  RKPBBSKNTATIVIt 

Monday,  November  5.  J945 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rgc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Oould  Lincoln,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Thuraday, 
November  1,  1946: 

TNI   POLITICAL   MILL 

(By  Oould  Lincoln) 

MiUloni  of  men  and  wumei  tr-tom 

Burupe  and  the  Par  Bast  faot  •<  .in  aad 

death  from  disease  unleas  they  net  help.  It's 
a  situation  which  this  country,  all  other 
members,  of  the  t7nlted  Nations  which  es- 
caped invasion  in  the  war  now  ended,  and 
even  those  which  suffered  the  actual  physi- 
cal ravages  of  war,  must  face.  There  Is  no 
way  of  dodging  the  lasue  except  the  unthink- 
able way  of  allowing  these  people  to  die. 

The  organisation  set  up  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion— the  United  Nations  Relief  at^d  Reha- 
bilitation Administration,  headed  by  former 
Oovernor  Lehman,  of  New  York,  has  Just 
made  its  appeal  to  Congress  for  1560.000.000 
to  keep  open  the  pipe  line  of  food  and  relief 
to  theae  desperate  people.  This  will  com- 
plete this  country's  promised  contribution  of 
1  percent  of  Its  estimated  Income  fur  the  year 
1943— a  contribution  totaling  11360.000,000 
and  of  which  1800,000,000  already  has  been 
appropriated  by  Congress. 

Forty-five  nations,  as  of  September  15,  had 
promised  contributions  amounting  to  11,882,- 
760,000.  Including  those  which  had  been 
overrun  by  war.  The  lion's  share  Is  the  con- 
tribution of  the  United  States.  Next  Is  the 
United  Kingdom— Oreat  Britain— with  $333.- 
400.000.  Canada  Is  third  with  $00,308,000, 
Australia  fourth  with  $38,400,000,  and  Braail 
fifth  with  130,000,000. 

The  aame  yardstick- 1  percent  of  national 
Income — was  followed  for  contributions — ex- 
cept thst  the  contributions  from  the  In- 
vaded countries,  which  included  Russia, 
France,  China,  the  Phlllpplnea  among  others, 
are  cuntribulluiui  (or  admlnistrstiun. 

These  sums  are  not  going  to  be  suAclenl 
to  turn  itae  trick  o(  rtllff  and  rtbabUttatioti, 


The  UNRRA's  first  Job  was  in  Greece — begin- 
ning In  1944— where  It  literally  saved  U.e 
people  from  destruction,  not  from  war  but 
from  lack  of  food,  clothing,  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Since  then  CNRRA  has  been  active  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  and  Is  now  turning  Us 
hand  to  the  liberated  areas  of  the  Far  East. 
The  additional  $650,000,000  from  this  coun- 
try makes  It  possible  to  go  ahead  without  a 
hiatus  In  the  work.  Without  It  deliveries 
from  the  United  States  of  the  most  needad 
supplies  would  cease  almost  entirely  In  De- 
cember and  January.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  relief  and  rehabUltatlon  work  of 
UNRRA  can  be  completed  in  Europe  by  the 
end  of  1946  and  in  the  Far  East  3  months 
later. 

This  country  and  the  other  nations  are  to 
be  called  on  to  make  additional  contributions 
of  I  percent  of  their  estimated  Incomes  for 
the  same  year,  1943.  It  means  that  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  must  dig  down  in  their  Jeans 
fur  another  $1,350,000,000,  bringing  the  total 
for  UNRRA  contributions  from  this  country 
to  13,700,000,000. 

The  Job  UNRRA  has  t>een  set  up  to  do  hna 
two  aspects.  First,  It  gives  relief,  the  essen- 
tials to  keep  needy  people  alive.  If  the 
organlaatlon  were  limited  to  that  work  t 
would  be  In  danger  of  becoming  merely  the 
source  of  a  dole.  It  would  leave  these  pe<  - 
pie  no  better  oft  at  the  end  of  lu  operatlouM 
than  they  were  at  the  oomm«a«Ma*nt^-<ir 
little  better. 

The  second  main  Job  of  UNRRA.  therefore. 
Is  rehabilitation     These  people  must  be  tv- 
abled   to   help    themselves.     To   help   therr- 
aelvea,   UNRRA   la   providing   theee   (l< 
people  with  teeds.  fertilisers,  farm  ma>        * 
trucks,   limited   nniounts  of   raw   niatriial'*, 
power  niiii.tii    textile  and  other  machimry 
Ho  Ci  I  .    devastated    have   huge   arena 

lieen,  i<j   «•...  Miid  by  the  stripping  the  Ger- 
mans gave  them,  that  uiilras  such  supiillrs 
are  provided  tbf  people  haven  t  n 
•taie  a  eomebaek. 

Thus   far  UNHKA   ha*  gone   Into   < 
TU(Osluvla.  AiiiMi-w.    Jii.u  »!..(    ♦Mil,  ,,;,.,.,,, 
protrams,  Poi  •    .     It  la 

opentni  up  in   ciiiti>.  i  uimred   m 

Bniirtaki  aa  «yii|ii  ;  m  itaiy. 

asaiiwliif  thai  reipoMlbi<  '"  miii- 

larjr  and  Allied  OmIkI  (  •  It  is 

ready  to  take  over  in  Attstrin,  when  requested 
by  the  military,  and  to  assume  responalbilUy 
for  a  program  In  Korea,  and  to  carry  on  a 
limited  program  In  the  two  Soviet  republlca 
which  were  hit  with  terrific  force  by  tho 
Nasl»~the  Ukraine  and  Byeluritssia 

The  organisation  has  met  many  difR- 
cultlee — but  It  U  rolling  now. 


Vitiifi    \r<    Tho  (otinn!;  Home? 
EXTENSION  f   ;     •!     '  M^K- 

n*tN    CURF  r    HOFFMAN 

INTHlHOLi-L  ._!  i.Li  :.lllma::m^ 

Monday .  November  S.  1945 

Mr,  H(  I  !M w  \'.'  .-;  '  a  '  •  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  ir  i  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  stau  iaei.i : 

The  following  facts  are  now  prevalent  on 
Okinawa: 

The  high-ranking  ofBceri  here  on  O^^^f^wn 
(particularly  the  Signal  section)  att  :>  tc 
to  keep  as  many  troops  hare  on  tiui.  iti,i:  ii 
to  create  as  large  a  baae  aa  poeattiii  i  t^ 
trying  to  do  this  to  make  It  rn 
then  to  hold  their  preMUt  |ra(l(  .:  . 


\  Im(.! 


\  1 ' r ;  '  hi \ 


-    -   f  ■  .(....ii* 

•     hn« 
•mall  f-  -;•    .«  ]\Pt  • 

f  \\\\»  .  I'    <  ii'l 

BNPr  ha*  lubmittrtl  h  Hit  oi  K«m  >  1.400  «t|l* 
ntl  !ftMi|w  '*>"'  '•  »«y«  'hnt  h*  n#«lii  tn 
bandit  Cio  n*  r*ii  <M"  tiUnd      Mi* 

or'  I   "•  k'-«»|»    »  300  tn>op«  for  •lu- 

ll ,  but  th»  Wicul  laland  OS  cut 

<l  ht  «MM  '<  n  rtqOMt 

;       anotmtm  rrf>m  CkM- 

eral      ItocArihur*      hMidqunrtrm      wouldn't 
tak*  more  than  ftO  to  100  mrn 
You  can   aee*  how  wt   would    re»l    Rb<iut 
L'  llkr  thin  when  wf  rrallir.*  that  hr, 
K«rr   I*  tryinn  to  pull  the  wool  ovfr 
thi"  ryrn  <>(    ht  txiyn  upatttir*      1  belirvf  thut 
you  huve  iie«>n  thr  nf  ntrn^nitii  d!  C»*n(prr»I  Btil- 
wf-ll  i«rKl  OrtK  •      t     ■  -        who  mM  that  thu 

Well.  h<  '    '  '•■^    ;i^urMi  to  bear  that 

out:  Dxiriii^;  u.c  lU'  nin  of  SPitcinher  thfrr 
wrrr  n  dm-  'int\'  f"r  vhUh.k!  »•  ''^ip".  and 
H  ,  ,-  .  >,  ,,f.'  -  .•  H  Ml  ■- »  w  .■>  ^  ".■■',■  •hf  for 
^l  .1 :    .•       I  ••,  >•<■<  .,>:■  »■   t>  1  ■,  ■  -kIiur 

li  ■  '  f  vjurtl  1'  '  It'  ■  •'  •!  ••  ■i^'"-  '■■  '■'!''« 
M*  n  iiL.iith  or  nu..r  ;■■  (!..si  ii-'-i  ••  ' )  »>  ■  .  nr- 
|OM      Thera  are  no  dork  fnci    -h      .    >      '    >• 

Mil     t>u>     (x.f     of     Nnlln     W  1'      m.r   cfl      o.  !irn     *e 

ahellrc      'l,.'     p;nfr     <;  ::  '  ;  -  •v.j.nlKn 

QOOdnvaa  I'lOv  knous  h<  '»  ;■  ■  ;  ,  cturlnp 
lh»  month  .>:  cvrrbrr  h:        ' '       -•  for  un- 

liMidtng.   «  -^   ■■     " --        '    ■'■^•-   iypho»^n  or 

last  v.fK-k  Hi.-;.  ;..  a  •■:  ^'  "h-  toniiftir 
that  there  Is  another  on f     •    •    -   *:■         !•    •:• 

i^ow  It  ts  ihinintr  f  \)"'if«r      w-    )>iv.    :    ,•  <  •  -' 

major  and  two  n;,;  ■•>:   '••'■•-    ■•■•'•-   .n   'i  •■   '•'■ 

HMUv       All    of     tt'K-     !>!:.k--:     i>Kl!..r*,     M.M,.i 

lit*  a  hellhole,  mul  r  iu;-..  ^  ".  '^  .»■><■"• 
ti  -  \\:n<»T  :h  commn  on  .:.(!  ■;'■»■  '•  '  •■- 
bt.-..  ..u  prviviaion  m«d^  f  •  (;  i*  -i  ■■•  ' 
It  really  get*  cold  arminrt  '  ■»  N  «  \**  ''* 
aleeplnft  under  three  bliiiikt-i.^  hlU  ^tA;.i.l  i..->t' 
■till  more. 

^  '115    hpr?   s?i>t    a    bie    1  s'w''    \i  >  .n    the 

11.1*-     fM-orts  said   ths'   'her>    w-    Qu.ii.s«'t» 

Wirt  tf;,-.ii;r  :>*■  i.k;  ■'i-:;.'<:  ;•  •■"■■  rfi  ,  i.-.-iiif'^ 
quarters  TiiiT''  ^r.-  ;  ■  Q-ii  :  -*•'  ,'V,,.^  (,;i.n!-- 
lers  on  the  islnmt  fi. '•!>•  '  '-  •:.•'  ■■..-■!:!*?  <!^i'- 
Iii'arif"  w!vi  "^T'"  'iivfiil^v  ^::-  *  :■  .!•'  vhmI  .■'!;<! 
f.ef  '  '.  ;•-■  '::•'  -;;:;-;'^  thrt'  rirr  ;:,-(>;  .((ft!  f-r 
|iT^  .  fVf^  A.':  '.  '.1-  !i.-'<'  ('. 'A.ivs  ".  ivfxi  \:\ 
liVt  .;■:  <1m  •»':'^  arui  'b'-  "A-i-i  in  H.''it'!'  > 
•  v..  ■■  V  !>L.«  ■(■  w  ;if  1'^  h'.  Ill'  <.  u.ir  ;tT'-  nre  .>i''  u- 
.:!v  gii.  ::-''•■•  ■  I  bvi'l-lirik:-  Th.-  -iv-'c;  is 
tr-.f   ■,':.i.>    vkhPif   \;-;'!Mi   c--;.''-H,.s    Hr-(t   Con- 

riuu^  oiluatiuii  here  b^-r, »■.■•"  *hi-v  ih'.:'-  '  w    - 
'.oj4Cl  ships  fa.-t   enoTik;..   •       .-.>■;-   .i   .■     '^    '  .!    ^■.  ■ 
;     i:      f  fiHXl   ;:     '^!«*  (IritTip-        Ttu^   r.'vv  ,    ;,  ports 
^.1^.;   -hilt   th.    •',;•:     .  ■,   .  ■"  i'-c   :,   !     -o   short- 
age '!.»•    ;...a   '      L>f   r'-n..  k,  ,f*tt   i"..    u.i'   liyif.c   .: 
or  fiXKl    ;i;    B  J9s.      T'l,^    t'X;-f,!    ,-  !;•    N- 
the  typhoon  ever  h:'   -     ;!•   •       h        ;      <  -  ^ 
before    the    typhoor.     »•■    :-.,i(i    berii    eaUin, 
various    k.-  .:.-       :    '  ■•■  •:;■■,;,  :'.s.    "C's" 

or  "K  ■         \^  •■  ..-.;  '•''■"-    ':"•'■  ::-''>!i  food 

evpr  .-i:i.-»'  wi-  ha'.''  i-t-f:;  here  r".u'  only 
t  'I.'  •:,.;■  •  ;.  ■  ■  b-  •  ,■,.,.,,!  „■'  IS  When 
-..  :;>'  :.r  i:, .!?.-■-•  ..  i!'''i,'  \v  , '  ' .  .,;'  :  'l.''  \'V:,\\ 
Vf>s«"i.s  ;;\  ihe  ai.i  i'loi  ii  •«■  '.i  'ake  .'ii'iri'  i' 
their  re(r;-it';  .■<■<[  -■•  ^k  .  ::  ^  'i-.f  v:ifv  i  .s  . 
hail!    rart  T' •  •-    :   ■•  d    ^,•^J.^^  ;:    ;:.!      ..    - 

'x-iv-  bt-f-;'.  ilic  .I'lif  :''.  !'■;;.':  iNi^iul  W'' 
■  ..:  -Uii^  :  ;  n  «1  .-  *•  I..U  .rip.  •  vt-  vkhf  i.  t  lU'  *  ,iT 
\k  .-       ■,  1  :      b'll   U   got    ;:ii..  i.    ^Av,:^^'    ,:;>:t.u;    i.; 

V.tamln   def^.cicnrv    i~    p.    r.  ntv,.  r.    •-   ':t:.> 
KiiU    dehydrated    pov.     -.  ^    .u.d    .    ■:'(!    ^.■rf 
vr^^t•■.'♦  cure  tt       I  rirr;  •   K;  .  n    »-.  'T\-  :    n,.'     •   ^.•• 
'-Iff-  >-;::.-r  ■*  <•  ■;\.,^■■    'i.n!  ;>;;>    rr-'^:.  vrnrf  ..*~  >« 

r      ■    .-    •  ;.i-       •'..;■      ;,',::   OK,--,  ^'  ,    •    .- v 
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I     i    ) 


•ssiuNAl,  liiroUD 


(^    If     N<'£t"    •     \'m 


wp 


l|      nil     (     HtHilMiH 


IN 


HON   JOHN  F   R.ANKIN 

.     I        M  ';  • 

I,  >■     !    (I!    I  (■■,'   1-    1  v'TVTlVM 


M.    UANKLN      Ml    .n'    '"  i .  If  *nyor>f' 

WRtits  n  real  plclurc  of  thr  dtmagc^  corti- 

1  >  r    'o  the  Nigroei  of  ihi.s 

,:    .  .    I  .;:..      luni  tu  read  a  Icttcr 

whlch  I  am  last  it mu  In  tlit  Reiord,  wrll- 

t.n  ■■:-.    fh.iiii      I*      Wh.ltr,  u  Nogro  now 
l.Miu    ,:;    1'  :    '  '.   ('/  .     N     ! 

In  afWi  '  M  1,    M    ;    ..       iR  a  certain  rle- 
;  'l;c   N.t;io       und   cncouraRtng 

',.1  ;..  .  ailupt  at!  uuiiudi"  of  antagonli.m 
to  ihe  V,  L  Li  i»<  t  |..r,  thcJH'  Communl.>>t.s,  in 

the  ra:  \  d,r.  ,  i^i  dlV  wn;-  tv>t\voon  Eng- 
iiim!  .«:  .d  ( in  ;!i,tii  V  .ii'.ti  ■  ■  pt '  lU.ly  al  thr 
tmip  ol  ihr  :  :,  i^Kjf.vsjon  pad  brtwiHMt 
Ru.^^i  1  '»•>'!  Co  '.uiv.  piicoiiragt'd  ihrlr 
.stO(  u.    .Negroes  all  ovfr  thl.s 

couniiy  to  buy  up  all  the  firearms,  pistol 
cartrldc*--  -hot nun  shells,  and  oilier  am- 
munitlor  :h.v  could  get  their  hands  on. 
Here  In  Wa.-hiii«i(  !;  Ml.  •   .  \ .  •    i,.       hi  up 

all  the  ico  putt-s  al  uim  tiait  pnpa;alory. 
t^videnily,  to  carryinR  out  the  Communist 
i.iril  ite  for  a  revolution  at  the  proper 
:;    mit  .'it. 

1  hese  Ci  !r.i.;  tnists  might  a£  well  iin- 
■  :  >tand  it  now.  This  Government  is  not 
.   'Kig  to  be  overthrown,  and  communism 
IS  not  Boinp  to  control  America. 

Tt  i.'i   ;^br.r.'   t;nv    t!.,i*    men  in  public 
:!;  -e  stop  t..d.;..i:^  'lu  >.   L'..inmunists  for 
political  effect,  and  help  us  rid  the  coun- 
try of  this  menace. 

Here  is  a  Negro  who  has  struggled  to 
make  himself  a  place  In  the  world  among 
>M^  own  rar"  turninp  the  sunlight  onto 
!  '  \' hi-  -h'^  Communists  have  done, 
and  are  now  doing,  to  the  Negroes  of  this 
1  nuntry. 

IL  read.s  as  follows: 

To  the    FniT'  R 

Sia.  TV  -  I    ;  tIniKil  arguini;  back  and  forth 
about    ^'if    [)AH     -    s      childish   It  seems   to 

TT^«'    *hH-    ' ;  >-    vf.i.    •:.i')<.f    of   all   the   trouble 

-luiiU;  !>^■  -.lUT  t»-i<  M'  '.,.■  i>eople.  The  Com- 
nu :ll.^'  :h.s   pan  oi   the  country  have 

austc!  -  ;r..Kh  trouble  nnd  disagreement 
'e"M '•)  .,.■  races  It  is  about  time  we  got 
-.-.f.  r.eni   id  chasf>d  them  out  of  the  coun- 

■  ■,  .>  •;.i-  'AC  r.t  p,.t:.  pt'.icefiU  future. 
Ill  ",  f..---  p  .  '.lie  C'.mmunlsts  have 
«••  .  •A:•r'K.•..^  t-r  '  p;\r3  to  cause  not  only 
r.'Ut>  h.'".vfe;;  •;■,-  N'  r*'"  ird  South,  but  to 
n><"  'r  \;h:f  h«»'»p»".  •  nf  r  I'p.s.  The  whole 
rsini/rtMi  :^   "-  (::'-■►•;'  .<■    i:if-f\f.     They  have 

^;  -..irti.    •...::   N'l..'       •■     n-i;:'.:.;    things  he   Sln- 

,.r*.;v    iy.t-~   r, .  •    w,.:.'    ■-■■iCh   as  moving  Into 

•vn-tt^    !;'";:f!b.irh«i.<is.    cifmandlng    entrance 

•      vs.i  ;.■    ;!;~i;r,:ions,  even  Intermarriage 

!7  :-    i.s    not     trie    Negro's    Idea    of    equal 

•;.;:.■•=     that  \3.  the  IntelKpfnt  Negro,     I  am 

,    N,.,.-       a:-!'-    >\    •■'  i'fc   c*rj'*'f>,   and  I  most 

y. ■:']')'.:   w  '  i  ■ '  ;-!.",   r  •.   '■  '      .'.i  ■'*'  certain  prlvt- 

"^-^    '  ■!•   &(•::-.'  .;:'  ::-!eUigent  ;''r^         I  cer- 

...,     u<  ii  :     ..jij.r.jie     of    the    Co.i.munlst 

r-  paesnda  which  has  fired  the  Negro's  <»e- 

•  .:<  f  '  •i'.f'r.  pri     v.  .»«  'o  the  point  where 

t-  ",  :\   :v-j\-".   h;'!;   'h"  white  man. 


1 


M 


:;-  T-  •        -,.•-  •.■!  years  ago. 

:  !;  r  a   ..:...e  faroily  and 

■hlllren.    They  paid  her  a 

-Hi    gavf    her   an    Ideal 


1.    .yy^ 

^  .  ■  H  ' 

«l 

..:.:.  .       ■"'■ 

MP  worHe4    aii»nrt»il  h»r  funeral  and 

\M-jM    ml"  her 
U  ihere  liny  l>ii*'h  devotion  In  thr  Init 

between  the  wl^  '  ':  '    'p^ 

There  la  not      (    i  'I 

that  la  fine  In  ll>r"e  rn  r, 

I  would  never  eVeu  coi  i* 

tublt  With  ihU  nnr  whit*  family,  or  *v»n 
entering  their  ihurrh.  lor  I  would  much 
rather  be  with  i4y  own  people  In  a  plncc  ex- 
<ui*lvely  for  tl*m.  The  CommunUt  haa 
(lone  hi*  bwt  toltry  to  make  the  leaa  Intel- 
ligcnt  Negro  thiik  rtlfTerently,  He  hna  en- 
couraRfd  him  t(j  demand  emrnnce  to  white 
hotela,  ortanlcaVona.  and  I  wa»  told  of  a  caae 
where  Negro  Rlfla  entered  a  whlta  beauty 
parlor  demnndlig  aervlce.  Thla  makea  me 
nfhnmed  of  my  faee,  and  no  Negro  with  any 
Intel ngence  would  consider  auch  thlnga  or  ba 
no  ImpreMrd  with  Communiat  propaganda 
that  he  would  b»  led  to  aurh  actloiu. 

If  wt.  aa  ft  raqp.  are  given  good  living  con- 
dtttona,  a  chanct  to  make  a  decant  living,  and 
an  opportunity  io  have  our  own  clean  hotali, 
h(Mipltal  with  iour  own  N«nro  ttafls  and 
nuraea.  our  owni  churchaa  and  achoola  where 
our  f.wn  teacher*  might  teach,  then  and  then 
only  will  we  lick  communltra.  Borne  of  my 
dearest  friends  lii  the  Soxnh  are  among  white 
people,  and  I  da  nut  cxp«ct  any  Communist- 
conUmUiHted  Megro  or  white  In  the  North 
to  understand  itklm  ralatioaahlp. 

I  have  no  enfmlea  among  the  white  men, 
aod  I  have  no  dealre  to  enter  his  Institu- 
tions—boapltall,  schools,  and  so  forth— but 
when  that  I  th>  only  decent  place  for  me  to 
go.  what  am  I  U)  do'*  There  aliould  be  money 
to  fliiance  a  Hegro  bospiul  with  a  Negro 
staff,  especially  vhere  the  number  of  Negroes 

■  lu  that  city  watrant-s  an  institution  of  their 
own.  My  children  would  be  much  happier  In 
a  school  where  |jnly  Negro  childrea  attended, 
and  where  onlyjNegro  teachers  taught.  That 
Is  all  we  ask.     i 

Charlie  La  Whit*. 

JmsEY  CrrT. 


A  Scolding  President 


EXTEN3ION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


W)\    iL\RF 


HnFrMA'> 


or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Mondaf.  November  5,  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
the  President  was  irritated  because  his 
fishing  trips  and  pleasure  jaunts  were 
interrupted  by  the  necessity  of  recogniz- 
ing the  danger  to  reconversion  and  full 
employment  caused  by  the  strikes  pulled 
by  his  political  ally,  the  CIO,  we  do  not 
kiaow.  But  we  do  know  the  Presidential- 
congressional  honeymoon  was  rudely 
b^ast«^  when  he  heaved,  not  one.  but 
.several,  wrenches  at  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

Sidney  HilUnan  and  his  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee,  responsible  for  his  Vice_ 
Presidential  nomination  at  Chicago,  axe' 
demaiKling  payment  for  their  support. 
They  tamiai  the  President  jam  through 
Congren  Wclllation  which  would  giiar- 
antee  the  payment  of  $25  per  wee!:  for 
26  weeks  to  all  those  who  are  miemployed 
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•ni  whoioiMliiid  Miuii'         r   Bui 

§  n       r  -v    f  Iht  Wiyi  init  Meana  rnni- 

irn  *<0  to  Itif  ordvm  rrt>ni  niii- 

ni>y,  ihmiih  H'lnypil  llii-nuuli  ihr  Pi  to. 
d»nt.  B  "  t'  '  it  hrwvra  a  UiUii- 
bat  then 

Bldnry  and  the  PAC  aln  ritmrnid  the 

ennrlment  of  it'^ '"•'  •••"  r—--'  • 

meni  bill,   Theli         i    . 
mittre  ha.*  been  holding  h<  on  the 

bill,  but,  while  now  chargHo^  o.  iay.  the 
ndnilnlstratlon  did  not  .•^end  up  lt:t  b  r. 
.shots  In  support  orilie  bill  until  thlt  wtrk 
when  Rrconver.ilon  Director  Snyder. S'c- 
retary  of  Commerce  Wallace,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trea.sury  Vinson  appeared  en 
the  scene. 

Nevertheless,  the  President,  perhaps 
prodded  by  Sidney,  exploded  and  n  ' 

both  committees  of  holding  up  rn 
Nlon.  There  i$  no  more  foundation  for 
that  statement  than  for  the  one  that  ih«> 
Yanks  were  mLxtreatlng  the  Jews  In  Ger- 
many or  the  one  that  the  American  peo- 
ple were  to  blame  for  the  disaster  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Althcugh  the  bill  states  that  Us  pur- 
pose is  to  give  nil  Americans  en  oppor- 
tunity for  full,  regular,  uselul,  remunera- 
tive employment,  either  by  aiding  private 
enterprise  or  by  providing  Federal  Jobs 
throURh  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
money,  behind  it  all  Is  deficit  spendlnK 
and  stateism  or  a  socialistic  state — gov- 
ernment regimentation. 

The  automobile  industry,  the  steel  in- 
dustry, corporations  making  radios,  re- 
frigerators, washing  machines,  and  a 
hundred  or  more  other  items,  arc  ready 
now  to  go  into  full  procuction,  if  strikes 
end  and  agencies  of  the  administration 
lay  cff.  Big  business  may  be  able  to  .sur- 
vive the  attacks  of  the  administration's 
agencies,  the  demands  of  some  unions, 
but  little  businesses  are  finding  it  ex- 
tremely difiBcult.  if  not  impcssible.  The 
result,  if  the  President  does  not  change 
his  policy,  will  be  that  ultimately  we  shnll 
have  more  and  bigger  monopolistic  cor- 
porations; little  business  will  fade  out  of 
the  picture,  and  a  titanic  battle  between 
industry  and  labor,  with  unemployment, 
will  follow. 

That  the  bill  will  not  afford  equality 
of  opportunity  to  all  unemployed  Amer- 
icans is  evident  when  we  remember  that, 
under  Federal  law  and  the  Administra- 
tion agencies,  no  man  can  work  on  a  Fed- 
eral job  unless  he  joins  a  union  and  con- 
tinues to  pay  the  dues  and  special  assess- 
ments leVied  upon  him.  This  week  a 
veteran  with  a  record  of  5  years'  service 
reenlisted  because  he  would  not  pay  the 
S50  demanded  by  the  union  as  an  initia- 
tion fee  before  he  could  work. 

There  is  neither  lefcal  nor  moral  justi- 
fication for  the  practice  of  labor  poli- 
ticians and  Mr.  Truman's  administra- 
tion which,  by  law,  takes  from  the  tax- 
payer his  dollar,  uses  it  to  create  a  Fed- 
eral job  for  the  unemployed,  and  then 
denies  to  him.  because  he  does  not  join 
a  union,  the  opportunity  to  work  at  that 
Job.  I  called  upon  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, and  Mr.  Vinson,  when  they  ap- 
peared before  our  committee,  to  justify 
that  practice,  and  each  and  all  dodged 
the  Issue,  reftised  to  give  a  direct  an- 
swer. 
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Accomplishmcnti  of  FSA  in  Richland 
County,  Wis. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WiLLiAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  w:iii- iNsjN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRE8KNTAT1VE3 

Mimday,  Not^cmbfr  5,  19iS 

Mr,  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  Ju.st  had  a  report  from  the  acting 
FSA  supei'Vl.sor  of  Richland  County,  Wi.s , 
outlining  some  of  tlielr  accompll.vhmcnts 
during  1S45.  The  work  cf  the  FSA  olTlce 
In  Richland  County  since  July  1944  has 
been  carried  on  by  «,wo  women.  Edna  H. 
PM"i-.>mmer.  acting  supervi.sor.  and  her 
It.  Eleanor  Nelson,  while  their 
supervisor  has  been  serving  his  country 
in  the  Navy. 

According  to  this  report  Richland 
County  was  high  in  Its  district  in  making 
new  loans;  high  in  supplemental  loans, 
and  near  the  top  in  collections.  Their 
case  load  changes  every  year:  old  bor- 
rowers pay  up  their  loans  in  full,  and  new 
borrowers  are  added. 

A  fact  that  speaks  very  high  for  the 
work  done  by  FSA  is  that  many  bor- 
rowers now  feel  free  to  go  to  the  FSA 
office  for  financial  guidance  and  other 
agricultural  guidance,  even  though  they 
have  paid  their  loans  in  full. 

The  report  expresses  gratitude  to 
Members  of  Congress  who  made  the  FSA 
po.ssible.  and  to  Administrator  Frank 
Hancock  for  the  fine  progress  made  by 
Farm  Security  since  he  took  over  its  ad- 
ministration. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  to  the  work 
accomplished  by  FSA  for  the  people  is 
found  in  the  report  of  the  acting  super- 
visor, Mr'?.  Puttkammer,  when  she  says: 

I  am  now  beginning  to  get  applications 
from  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  reared 
In  homes  under  the  influence  of  Farm  Se- 
curity. As  they  come  in,  I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  this  program,  properly 
administered,  can  be  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing factors  In  keeping  America  free,  as 
her  children  are  reared  in  homes  free  from 
hunger,  cold,  and  disease,  and  are  free  from 
any  other  form  of  direct  relief.  I  am  sure 
I  bring  to  you  the  deepest  gratitude  of  the 
150  families  which  now  comprise  the  Rich- 
land County  farm  security  family.  We  are 
grateful  for  yotir  continued  support  of  cur 
program  and  for  all  of  the  things  you  have 
done  or  can  do  to  aid  Farm  Security  In  help- 
ing more  families. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Including  in  these 
remarks  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  re- 
port of  the  acting  supervisor  of  Richland 
County,  which  pictures  very  clearly  the 
good  work  done  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  in  my  district: 


>     It  Utera 

'    "oiueuiini  and 

•  was  iMlMti  in 

I'oOira  iip,  wt 

'.-   tll-f   t'f    (ho 

1  'In  two  oasM  wa  havt  aaked  tor 
I .,  help 

One  citae  was  a  little  girl  who  aefmad  tu  ba 
haviPR  inrraaaad  "irowtOf  palna."  Mnthrr 
waa  not  aatlallad  with  doetor'a  dlasnoala  and 
child  waa  f\-  iKen  to  the  State  htispttal 

where  »he   %  roUKhly   rhrpkert       Rheu- 

mntic  fiver  with  gall-blad'  utiona 

w.)B  the  dia{:iio>lt  at  the  ho<i :  ..    la  still 

In  a  convalpscant  hom<»  for  rhrumatlc-fevar 
pntltnta,  and  her  heart  condition  is  improv- 
ing. 

xiit    rAaM-owNmsMir  paootasi 

Our  goal  wna  thraa  farms  purdhaaed,  but 
Wt  wtra  able  to  buy  only  two  befort  the  funds 
were  exhausted  Those  two  fMnllles  are 
prou:!  owners  tv>day  One  la  a  yoUni  family 
with  iw  )  umall  children.  The  eneri^y  and 
rnlhualaam  they  have  shown  in  their  farm 
de\  it  this  summer  l»  great,    They  are 

reni  .:  an  old  barn,  nnd  the  pixiblema 

have  been  many,  but  they  have  n<it  been  dla- 
couraged.  The  crope  are  good,  well  tended, 
nnd   harvested,  yet  every  apare  minute  haa 

'•^ rMnnned  for  in  the  remodeling  of  the.r 

<  1(1     Logs  hove  been  cut,  fences  built 
or  '    new  land  brushed  for  additional 

pn>'  r  well  hM»  been  cle..ned  out,  r.nd  a 

cow  tank  made  of  concrete  has  been  built, 
Ijesldes  other  jobs  whicli  come  In  routine 
farm  operation.  * 

The  other  family,  an  older  one.  had  rented 
on  one  farm  for  11  years  Tney  had  always 
had  a  desire  to  own  land  but  had  never 
seemed  to  get  far  enough  ahead  to  make  the 
down  payment.  After  hearing  about  the 
TP  program,  they  made  application.  It  was 
with  caution  that  they  considered  this 
method  of  ownership  because  It  sounded  so 
impossible.  They  are  making  progress  In 
their  building  program  and  at  the  pretent 
time  are  extremely  conscious  of  the  run-down 
appearance  of  their  farm  compared  to  the 
farmsteads  which  are  owned  by  older  lam- 
llles  and  well 'improved. 

We  have  made  24  tenant-purchase  loans 
end  so  far  every  one  seems  satisfied  with  the 
farm  they  have  purchased.  Eighteen  of 
these  borrowers  are  paid  ahead  of  schedule. 

2  are  paid  to  date,  and  4  have  paid  in  full 
through  income.    There  are  no  delinquencies. 

Total  amount  loaned  to  date  for  FO  farms. 
1158.970:  amount  due  as  of  April  10.  1945, 
•  19.928  62:  amount  paid  as  of  AprU  10,  1945, 
$49.66325. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  13  applications 
on  hand  but  no  funds  to  make  loans.  The 
price  limit  Is  making  this  program  move 
rather  slowly  In  our  county  as  the  better 
farms  are  worth  more  money  in  normal  times 
than  otir  allotment  is  at  the  present  time. 

The  program  Is  well  recommended  by  those 
folks  operating  under  the  set-up.  Applicants 
frequently  mention  the  name  of  present 
borrowers  as  recommending  this  method  for 
purchase.  There  Is  no  better  advertisement 
for  any  product  or  program  than  a  satisfied 
user. 

One  of  the  moat  outstanding  cases  in  the 
county  is  a  family  where  the  father  is  60 
years  of  age  and  the  mother  Is  55.  Tears  ago 
they  purchased  a  farm.  Later  it  needed  aome 
repairs  and  they  mortgaged  what  they 
thought  to  be  only  the  livestock  to  buy  the 
lumber  for  the  barn.  When  the  note  came 
due  they  discovered  It  covered  the  farm  and 
livestock.  The  man  and  his  vrlfto  were  Nor- 
wegian Immigrants  and  unviaed  to  legal  docu- 
ments.    The   lady   who   held   tbe  mort^asa 
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(through  a  bunk)  felt  iorry  for  them  and 
allowed  th^m  to  remain  on  the  farm  and  re- 
ceive one-half  of  the  income  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  1944  ahe  died  and  the  estate 
bad  to  be  aettled  The  family  could  not  raise 
tbe  funds  ao  their  cheese-maker  asked  them 
tf  they  had  contacted  the  Federal  land  bank. 
They  tried  that  source  and  failed  Then  the 
Lutheran  minister  aaked  them  to  see  the 
farm-secunty  supervisor  and  they  came  to 
us.  We  were  able  to  make  the  chattel  loan 
and  found  local  credit  to  carry  the  farm 
loan. 

Another  caae  Is  the  R  family.  Five  years 
ago  they  made  application  for  as  RR  loan. 
The  family  were  a  thoroughly  good  family. 
After  Ylslting  the  home  and  giving  them  the 
routlD*  investigation,  the  loan  was  made. 

This  farm  of  243  acres  kept  ihem  bu«y 
every  minute  The  older  txjy  was  fond  of 
the  farm  and  the  father  was  mo6t  Interested. 
This  farm  offered  a  diversified  crop  venture, 
a  few  b«ef  cattle,  sheep,  24  dairy  cows,  and 
4  brood  sows.  The  buildings  were  better 
than  average  and  the  land  belonged  to  the 
State  annuity  board  and  they  had  kept  the 
land  well  fertilized  and  farmed  by  soil-con- 
servation methods.  Their  landlord  rented 
the  farm  cash  rent,  then  put  one-half  the 
cattle  on.  and  subleased  the  farm,  so  It  was 
a  share-rent  unit  for  them  After  renting 
for  3  years  in  this  manner.  Mr.  K  .  the  land- 
lord, decided  he  would  like  to  invest  his 
money  in  something  different.  The  family 
were  faced  with  a  new  problem — mi^vlng  or 
buying  out  Ui.  K. 

Finally,  after  serious  thought  and  much 
dtaciiaslon.  the  family  decided  they  could 
carry  on  by  themselves  By  carHul  pUi-- 
ning  they  were  able  to  salvage  enough  cow^ 
to  continue  on.  letiaiK  Mr  K  take  the  young 
atock.  must  of  the  beef  cattle  (keeping  only 
a  few  heifers  for  foundation  st<x;k).  and  the 
sheep.  Tlien  Mr.  R.  borrowed  additional 
money  from  F8A  fur  the  pieces  of  machinery 
which  were  ncocaaary. 

Mrs.  R.  says.  "It  waa  a  sacriQce  on  all  our 
paru.  t.ie  children,  too.  since.  t>ecaus«  of  a 
lack  of  funds,  they  could  do  on:y  a  limlLed 
few  of  the  tningf  high-school  students  do  ' 
After  a  years  at  the  county  normal,  the 
dauglr.'  .\-r.i  on  to  P  -f' me  sute  Teach- 
er* C<  ..<s.;"  taught  J  >«m:s,  and  is  now  in 
the  Unlvetsity  of  Wi&cuiisin  studying  to  be 
a  home-eccnomjcs  leaclier.  Two  of  the  boys 
are  In  service — one  serving  overseas  as  a 
marine  and  one  \v.  '.he  Nv.' 

This  year  they  i  .  (;.,i.^r,i  the  farm  from 
the  annuity  board  !  a  -..  i  n.  .:  ,  t>e  able 
to  picture  the  Jov  of  >:  .r  i..,  .n  .^h  comes 
to  this  entire  Ian.    % 

To  D\e,  .^merlc<l  >  .,.<  .u-'  crop  Is  still  her 
children.  If  In  our  county,  typical  of  the 
many  counties  in  the  Nation,  we  can  keep 
the  younger  generation  of  low-income  fam- 


11  lea    from    S;       .^ 
reared  in   :        fs 

to  >..>.-k  :i  d  r;  uin  . 
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be  wasted 

Acting  FSA   Supervisor. 
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the  present  administration  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  critical  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  demobilization  is  being 
conducted.  The  proadmini.stration 
columni.sts  are  al.so  becoming  more  and 
more  Insistent  that  the  demobilization 
be  speeded  up.  Evidently  President  Tru- 
man i.';  a.s  much  Commander  in  Chief  as 
he  ev6  r  was.  and  .since  none  of  his  war- 
time powers  have  been  given  up,  there 
surely  i.s  not  any  reason  why  he  cannot 
issue  a  directive  to  .speed  the  demobiliza- 
tion by  utiliz-ng  ships  now  in  the  harbors 
of  the  United  States  to  bring  the  veterans 
home  by  Christmas.  I  find  the  following 
in  the  National  Whirligig  Column  in  one 
of  the  Wisconsin  papers: 

Senator  Ai3en  W.  Ba?.ku:t  and  Repre- 
.^entatlve  John  W.  McCorm.'kck.  Democratic 

hader."5  on  Capitol  Hill,  do  not  worry  over 
the  shafts  of  criticism  shot  by  the  GOP. 
Secretly  they  declare  that  their  partisan  foes 
are  using  up  their  ammunition  t>efore  the 
campaign  really  starts.  By  the  time  election 
rolls  around  they  expect  verbal  blasts  against 
strikes  and  OPA  to  sound  stale.  The  more 
pressure  Republican  Congressmen  exert  on 
the  military  to  speed  up  demobilization,  the 
sooner  that  troublesome  subject  will  be 
settled. 

It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  de- 
mobilization was  a  partisan  question,  but 
if  it  is.  no  doubt  the  Republicans  have  at 
least  made  a  worth-while  effort  to  get 
the  boys  back  home. 

If  this  or  any  other  administration 
thinks  the  American  people  care  to  .see 
the  military  take  over;  have  hundreds 
of  idle  ships  that  are  not  bjing  used: 
have  space  provided  for  shipment  of 
horses  Instead  of  veterans,  they  are  de- 
ceiving themselves  and  not  the  people. 

The  following  article  is  from  the  Sun- 
day. Nivemt>er  4  1945.  Washington 
Times-Herald: 

VriEKANS'    ArrAIRS 

(By  Lt  Comdr.  Tyrrell  Krum,  USNR.  retired) 

It  is  now  almost  6  months  sine?  the  guns 
of  war  were  silenced  In  Europe.  And  yet, 
we  still  have  more  than  2.000.000  good  Amer- 
ican lads  who  wen  that  war  sweating  It  out 
over  there  awaiting  thtir  return  to  home  and 
civilian  life. 

The  War  Department  has  Just  released  a 
glowing  report  showing  that  2.225000  sol- 
diers were  released  from  the  Army  between 
May  la  and  October  26.  These  figures,  of 
course.  Include  men  from  all  theaters  of 
war  as  well  as  many  whose  service  was  en- 
tirely in  this  country. 

Which  means  that  some  4.000.000  soldiers 
are  still  to  dolT  their  uniforms  between  now 
and  next  July,  the  target  date  when  demobili- 
zation will   be  completed. 

Just  what  Is  the  reason  for  the  snail's 
pace  at  which  men  are  being  returned  home? 
The  public  would  like  to  know  Congress 
would  like  to  know.  And  above  all  else,  so 
would  the  Army  families  and  the  soldiers, 
themselves,  like  to  know  the  answer. 

Ask  the  War  Department  and  theyll  tell 
you  blandly  that  everything  possible  Is  be- 
ing done  to  bring  the  boys  home.  But,  they 
add  quickly,  if  there  Is  delay  it  is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  lack  of  shipping  space  A  mat- 
ter of  transportation,  entirely. 

All  cf  which  brings  up  the  b'.g  question: 
"Wh.its  happened  to  cur  huge  merchant 
fleet?"  The  Liberty  and  Victory  ships  that 
coat  such  an  astonishing  amount  of  money 
and  about  which  stich  great  boasts  were  be- 
ing made  by  h  h  officials  in  the  Maritime 
Commission  belore  the  war  ended. 


At  war's  ^nd  the  United  States  had  some 
5.000  mercliint  ships.  Of  course,  they  were 
built  primarily  to  haul  cargo  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  ai  task  which  we  all  admit  is  still 
Important  If  we  are  to  feed  and  supply  our 
men  overssas.  But  there  Is  certainly  no  rea- 
son remaining  why  they  should  h»ul  any- 
thing else.  I  They  don't  need  tanks,  guns, 
and  airp'un^  at  the  fronts  any  more. 

Supp.oin|  we  had  converted  right  after 
VE-day  onl^  6O0  of  the  merchant  ships  we 
built  dunni  the  war  into  troop  carriers,  or 
roughly  loTpercent  of  the  available  total, 
and  each  shjp  made  only  one  trip  per  menth 
carrying  trtjops,  we  could  have  hauled  every 
soldier  in  Aarope  back  here  by  this  time. 

The  biggest  ships  afloat — Britain's  Queen 
Mary  and  (^een  Elizabeth  and  AcjWiJonia — 
used  to  arrive  regularly  every  2  weeks  with 
as  many  ks  15,000  soldiers  comfortably 
berthed  beliw.  In  fact,  the  two  Queens  and 
the  AquitoTua  did  the  lion's  share  of  the  Job 
so  far.  J 

Admitted^r.  one  Queen  and  the  Aquitania 
have  been  Ikithdrawn.  But  there  has  been 
added  the  furopa.  which  we  grabbed  from 
the  Germans.  Which  still  leaves  us  two  big 
liners  to  acid  to  the  West  Point  and  Afonfi- 
cello,  wnicq  we  always  have  been  using. 

It  just  d^n't  make  sense  for  the  Army  to 
blame  the  iwhole  thing  on  a  lack  of  fhip- 
p!ng  space  hnd  still  not  do  anything  to  try 
and  remedy-  the  situation  by  converting 
cargo  ships! Into  troop  carriers. 

The  highi  command  would  probably  say 
that  a  carg^  ship  Is  no  place  for  a  rcitirning 
hero  to  coi^e  home  from  the  wars.  But  ask 
the  hero  hitnself  and  see  what  he  says.  I've 
talked  to  «  lot  of  them  returning  home. 
They  wou'.tj  eladly  have  shipped  In  a  row- 
boat.  If  It  iyould  have  gotten  them  home 
sooner. 

To  repeal:  "What's  happened  to  our  mer- 
chant fleetl " 

Some  falnjt  gllmmlng  of  an  answer  wa.s  seen 
the  other  d^y  in  a  picture  that  appeared  In  a 
national  nw-gazine  of  five  good  new  slxlps 
lying  Idle  lij  a  southern  port.  Are  they  and 
hundreds  like  them  to  be  left  rusting  at  their 
moorings  wrtille  millions  of  good  American 
citizens  are  literally  going  to  pieces  in  foreign 
lands?  I 

Lack  of  ihlpplng  space  is  not  the  only 
reason  the  Army  will  give  you  for  the  break- 
down in  til*  return  of  cur  victorious  Army. 
They  blame  it  on  longshoremen  s  strikes,  on 
storms  at  s^a.  and  on  bottlenecks  that  have 
be.en  built  up  In  American  separation  centers. 

The  last  reason  Is  actually  laughable.  There 
was  a  time  «hen  men  were  delayed  at  separa- 
tion center* 

But  thes«  activities  have  bsen  geared  so 
that  men  are  passing  through  on  a  virtual 
conveyor-be|t  system.  Right  over  at  Fort 
Meade,  mora  than  1.6C0  men  are  being  turned 
out  as  civilians  every  working  day. 

And  if  mere  evidence  is  needed  that  the 
hold-up  Is  DJot  on  this  side,  you  have  only  to 
read  the  atncuncement  by  the  Army  Air 
Forces  lowertng  Its  critical  score  to  50  points 
a  month  ahead  of  schedule.  The  AAP  ad- 
miu  It  had  run  out  of  men  on  this  side  to 
be  released  and  is  begging  Army  Transpor- 
tation Corp^  to  bring  back  more  men  to 
process.         ' 

And  flnally.  why  does  the  Navy  have  to 
step  in  the  try  to  solve  the  problem?  One 
of  the  great  heroes  of  this  war  was  the  carrier 
Enterprise.  Instead  of  gaining  the  rest  to 
which  it  IS  $o  deserving,  the  Big  E  Is  being 
converted.  aJong  with  several  other  carriers, 
into  troop  slips  to  bring  soldiers  home  from 
Etirope.  ' 

Mr.  Speaiker,  the  time  has  come  for 
President  iVuman  to  issue  a  directive  the 
same  as  he  did  for  the  boys  being  allowed 
to  finish  hfeh  school.  This  is  the  only 
language  tAe  brass  hats  seem  to  under- 
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stand.  If  he  does  not.  his  administration 
can  receive  all  the  criticism  on  this  sub- 
ject it  deserves. 


tween  the  services  and  the  public.  We  are 
afraid  the  stock  piles  are  going  to  prove 
appalling  when  the  curtain  is  rp.istd. 


Postwar  Organization  of  the  Armed 
Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOIViER  D.  AiNGELL 

OF    OEEOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  5,  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Oregonian  of  October  30,  1945: 

MR.    EBERSTADTS    REPORT 

Ferdinand  Eberstadt,  appointed  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Forrestal  to  report  on  the 
best  postwar  organization  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, has  recommended  against  unification  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  And  whether  or  not  the 
decision  is  with  htm  or  against  him.  he  has 
done  a  brilliant  Job  of  analysis  and  in  two 
particulars  especially  he  has  brought  out 
points  which  have  been  stuffed  over  and 
which  badly  need  emphasis. 

First,  he  reminds  us  that  unification  where 
It  has  been  tried  has  "accomplished  the  sub- 
ordination of  civilian  to  military  life."  (In 
our  blunt  way  of  thinking,  that  means  It  is 
a  preparation  for  fascism.) 

Second,  he  asserts,  and  proves  at  great 
length  and  conclusively,  that  the  grave  lack 
of  coordination  which  developed  during  the 
war  was  no  more  a  phenomenon  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  services  than  a  phe- 
nomenon of  the  relationship  between  the 
services  and  the  civilian  organization. 

Consequently  he  does  net  see  the  answer 
in  unification  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  He 
would  keep  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
in  Cabinet  status.  He  also  would  add  a  Sec- 
retary for  the  Air  Forces  cut  of  the  logic  of 
the  atomic  bomb  and  the  separate  striking; 
power  of  that  branch.  He  wants  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stp.ff  retained,  along  with  a  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  a  Resources  Beard,  a 
Munitions  Board,  ffnd  a  Selene  Board.  Mr. 
Eberstadt  lets  us  know  that  In  logistics  even 
more  than  in  actual  military  operations,  the 
services  and  the  civilian  Dopulation  were  out 
of  step.  Vast  surpluses  were  piled  up  In  some 
places,  and  serious  shortages  developed  in 
others.  His  concern  Ls  with  a  smooth  flow 
over  all.  if  we  have  to  go  through  it  again. 
And  he  doesn't  think  this  can  be  achieved 
by  merger  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

When  the  matter  comes  down  to  its  final 
test  In  Congress,  these  two  polnu  certainly 
will  have  far  more  weight  than  they  have 
had  up  to  the  present.  There  is  something 
about  the  proposal  for  a  single  department 
which  make.]  the  average  democratic  Amer- 
ican distrustful.  Unquestionably  It  would 
make  seizure  easier,  if  we  ever  should  come 
to  that.  And  meanwhile,  as  Mr.  Eberstadt 
has  brought  out,  there  can  be  no  argument 
over  his  conclusion  that  coordination  of  the 
services  with  civilian  prcduction  and  civilian 
life  is  quite  ps  essential  as  coordination  be- 
tween the  services  themselves. 

It  is  the  turn  new  of  the  advocates  of  uni- 
fication to  reassure  us  as  to  the  dangers  ot 
unification  and  also  to  reassure  us  as  to  the 
superiority  of  their  progr:.m  so  fas  as  logis- 
tics are  total  mobilization  is  concerned. 
One  thing  is  clear:  That  in  the  future  there 
must  te  a  better  working  arrangement  be- 
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or 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  5,  1945 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  some  40  stranded  and  homesick 
boys  on  Luzon  Island,  all  of  whom  have 
many  more  than  a  suflBcient  number  of 
points  making  them  eligible  for  dis- 
charge. I  want  to  select  for  emphasis 
one  or  two  remarks  f.om  the  letter: 

The  duty  of  returning  the  Pacific  veterans 
to  the  homeland  has  obviously  been 
bungled  •  •  •  there  should  be  an  im- 
mediate and  thorough  congressional  investi- 
gation of  the  current  situation, 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  statements  I 
wholeheartedly  concur.  It  is  nothing 
short  of  alarming  to  read  of  strikes  by 
our  longshoremen,  of  Navy  Day  shows 
consisting  of  the  display  of  hundreds  of 
ships,  of  the  rctur.i  of  .seized  ships  to 
their  original  owners,  of  the  sale  of  mer- 
chant ships  and  of  the  hundreds  of  idle 
ships,  all  of  which  could  be  used  to  re- 
turn hundreds  of  thoasands  of  high- 
point  boys  to  their  homeland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  thi.s  adminl.<;tration  and  .some 
Members  of  Congress  were  half  as 
anxious  to  get  these  boys  back  to  their 
homeland  as  they  were  to  get  them  sent 
across,  many  more  boys  would  be  home 
now  than  there  are,  instead  of  sitting 
in  some  of  these  godless,  outlying  spots 
all  over  the  world. 

It  is  the  respcn.sibility  cf  this  admin- 
istration to  get  these  boys  home;  and  I 
join  the  signers  of  the  letter  which  I  am 
including  in  my  remarks  in  their  accusa- 
tions, for  they  are  ICO-percent  right: 

TwENTT-FiHST  Evacuation  HospriAL. 
Manila.  Luzon,  P.  I.,  October  24,  1945. 
Hon.  Earl  Wn,soN, 

Rfpresentative  from  Indiana. 

V/a.-'hington.  D  C. 

Deab  Sir:  This  is  a  letter  from  a  group  of 
GI's  hailing  from  Indiana  who  are  now.  and 
have  been  for  over  2  years,  in  the  Pacific, 
Vie  are  plain  fellows  calling  upon  the  Con- 
grcFsmen  of  Indiana  to  help  us  get  something 
we  have  all  fully  earned. 

Every  man  who  has  signed  his  name  below 
has  more  than  67  points.  27  months  over- 
seas, 17  months'  service  in  combat  zones,  and 
3  years  in  the  .^rmy.  Each  man  has  turned 
in.  an  unblemlEhed  service  record,  and  all  of 
them  have  accomplished  their  duties  in  a 
commendable  manner. 

The  object  of  this  letter  Is  to  lay  our  case 
before  you  In  a  hope  that  by  doing  so  ycu 
will  be  moved  to  aid  us,  and  by  doing  It 
for  us  ycu  will  be  doing  it  for  all  the  veterans 
In  the  Pacific  theater. 

In  order  to  best  present  the  problem,  we 
have  enclosed  letters  written  by  other  sol- 
diers in  this  sector  and  addre.?sed  to  the  Daily 
Pacifican,  the  principal  Army  newspaper  lu 


Manila.  The  thoughts  that  they  express  are 
held  by  99  percent  of  the  troops  here. 

The  duty  of  returning  the  Pacific  veterans 
to  the  homeland  has  obviously  been  bungled. 
Whether  this  was  because  of  Incompetency  in 
method,  policy,  machinery,  or  Individuals,  we. 
In  our  lowly  positions,  are  unable  to  ascertain. 
But  since  thousands  of  us  hold  the  same  opin- 
ion, it  is  without  logic  that  we  are  wrong. 

These  letters  are  typical,  and  were  not 
chosen  for  their  ekcellence,  nor  close  prcx- 
imlty  to  our  own  convictions.  They  reflect 
admirably  the  basic  opinions  of  the  soldiers 
In  the  Pacific. 

Deep  in  their  minds  Is  another  thought: 
"Ther»  should  be  an  Immediate  and  thorough 
congressional  Investigation  of  the  current  sit- 
uation." 

The  greatest  Issue  In  our  lives  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  Is  our  petting  back  to  the  States 
and  rejoining  our  families.  This  Is  such  an 
all-Important  factor,  measured  la  the  human 
element,  that  we  can  not  begin  to  Impress  you 
with  its  magnitude. 

Yes;  we  are  dreaming  of  a  white  Christmas, 
but  we  are  doing  it  with  a  grlmness  that  can 
be  done  only  by  men  who  have  suffered  viola- 
tions of  a  great  trust.  We  have  accomplished 
our  mission.  America's  war  is  won.  Now  it 
is  principally  j-our  mission  to  get  the  Ameri- 
can fighters  home. 

We  will  be  indebted  to  you  gentlemen  in 
Congress  for  all  of  our  lives,  if  you  will  only 
take  up  the  banner  where  we  must  leave  it. 
Get  us  home,  please. 

(A  copy  of  this  letter  has  been  sent  to  all 
Indiana  Congressmen.) 


u 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  COMPTGN  1    V/HITL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  16,  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
many  issues  under  the  consideration  of 
our  Government  and  the  Congress,  the 
proposal  to  establish  universal  peacetime 
military  training  is  a  serious  threat  to 
the  freedom  of  the  American  people  and 
our  form  of  government. 

Starting  from  a  small  beginning,  .sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  potential 
enemies  with  a  foothold  in  this  country, 
in  Canada  on  the  north,  in  the  Louisiana 
Territory  on  the  west,  and  in  Horida  on 
the  south,  the  plan  that  provided  an 
army  and  navy  for  our  defense  and  pro- 
tection in  those  perilous  times  and  which 
was  given  us  by  the  founders  of  this 
country,  has  m&de  this  Nation  preemi- 
nent among  world  powers.  Now.  after 
winning  the  war  which  extended  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  with  all  but  our 
allied  nations  defeated  and  helpless  for 
generations  to  come,  we  are  told  we  must 
sacrifice  the  best  years  of  the  education 
of  our  youth  to  adopt  the  same  plan  cf 
compulsory  military  training  which  v;as 
followed  by  the  heretofore  .strongest 
mihtary  powers  in  Europe — Germany 
and  France — a  plan  that  saved  neither 
country  in  the  holocaust  nf  war  which 
has  just  swept  over  the  wcr.J. 
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In  this  conflict  we  fought  for  peace 
and  Justice.  Now  that  we  have  peace 
let  us  direct  our  eflorts  to  achieving 
amity  and  fair  dealings  among  all  the 
people  ot  the  earth  and  establishment  of 
a  Just  and  enduring  peace.  The  prin- 
clptes  of  the  issue  of  peacetime  military 
training  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  with 
are  ably  presented  in  the  following  ar- 
ticle b>  Joy  E.  Morgan,  editor.  Journal 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  to 
which  I  fully  subscribe: 

To  the  EDFTot  or  th«  Btai: 

Lowell  Mrllctt  s  comparison  in  t)}p  Stnr 
of  pc«c«tUne  c  ^nscrlptloD  with  required  at- 
tendance at  school,  calls  for  further  consid- 
eration. He  has  performed  a  service  In  his 
admirable  column  by  bringing  this  Issue  into 
the  open.     Let  us  make  a  comparison. 

First,  take  required  attendance  at  school. 
It  applies  to  jroung  children,  not  to  men  at 
18  or  over  who  arc  face  to  face  with  petting 
Mtabllshed  in  life  School  attendance  does 
not  take  the  child  out  of  his  h-  m-  ix  • 
from  his  parents,  and  sway  froir. 
munlty  and  local  church.  The  stluKj;  re- 
quirement does  not  insist  that  the  child 
attend  any  particular  school — he  may  go  to 
a  Catholic  .schixil  or  a  Lutheran  school  or 
any  kind  of  private  school  which  meets  rea- 
sonable standards.  Whatever  school  he  at- 
tends Is  In  charge  of  persons  responsible  to 
the  community  Education  Is  guided  growth. 
It  doM  not  seek  to  force  the  child,  but  in 
cooperation  with  the  home  and  local  church 
and  neighborhood  to  build  his  natural  en- 
dowment Into  the  finest  possible  well- 
rounded  character.  The  common  free  school, 
more  than  any  other  institution  Is  close  to 
the  people,  responsible  and  responsive  to 
their  wishes,  and  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  the 
golden  rule  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

HIS  virw  or  coNscaipnoN 

Second,  take  conscription.     It  proposes  to 

po  into  every  home,  community,  church  and 

school  and  by  force  to  take  from  those  homes 

and  communities  their  mature  young  men.  to 

put  them   under  military  law.  In  charge  of 

oOcers  not  selected  by  the  community  and 

not    responsible    to    it.     It   proposes    to    put 

these    yountr    men    In    charge    of    an    Army 

1  ;<■;  i.t  :  v  uh  IV.-  whole  outlook,  training,  ex- 

V<  r. (.•.«-.■    ii;.,i   !.s.-,h  are  associated  with  the 

;   .       f    ft)rce   and    the   conviction    that    force 

.i    only    force    can    maintain    peace.     It    Is 

■  ■    ;■  '^i<i  '  ■■  '    ■  • .-  V   Ting  men  a  training 

,    •III-   ur-    I  '"    k,;..;;)      u 'i;ch    t.n    many  cases 

v<.;.;  ;ifs;r   ■.    '•-*■  '.fT'.-  :r.''s'  fUmu-:!'-  .if  their 

ni.-t:.:.    •  .:       !'   proposes  to  give  tJitMr.  tranlnk; 

In    ^  :'.;/<•:;'.;;;!)■■  Army  Style,  which,  bv  rs  very 

natur*'"    i>    ■•   '  .i' ;;rtr).i :  I    and    ir.f-ci  u".  ,. .        Kvfr-,- 

yovir.t:   ::.a:.    ;-.   :•■    '.}v   ex;;.'Mn;    u,   .i   '..it*   wh.'    . 

s    .is.v    I  ■>•    r'.i;!i;:.,.r    w,:;.    -u   ;i    \,io    kr.  "a  - 

tier. 

t'l  •y.t'iMi  fciiK..-s  :  .,:  u.-;;.:-,'phv  .iiui  militarv 
pn:;osopfn  ;>  'hx  KriKr;r ;  ^n  ;l^lts  Wh,i'  :^ 
rtghf  W!;:t'  IS  t>s-'  uric!  ,ii:c'.i.N  vkidf-  !rpf- 
rt'ini  '!!.(■  !!i.i;-.irv  ii^ics  V,'::r.  s  br-ss'  a:,: 
\Vhk''>  .-•  ri  r:.;f.>'  '  L>:.<'  !:',;..U.,  dt'ni,.c:  ,ir\  •;;■• 
oti.t-  vlt>>'r  ;.  -  ;•  a:;d  a;'.v.r,s  w:.;  'I'lu-  d.. -" 
the  r:.;'ri.!  S'a'es  ;ii.iir;s  if  nj;c:;:)' ;.  ^:; ,  :f  :' 
ehi  ii:d  c!  -  s  H--uh  I  di)  re  believe  !'  w;;' 
■u-*'.;.ii  nv'i:k  ''.k^  tH'»:!iu;:i;i;  i  >;'  'hf  er.fl  r' 
Anil-::,-,!:;    dcni:  .*  ::ir\    a:u!    wovrcl    be    a    bla^k 

I      i'Wi-rip; ..  ■;;    'i/'.-iiki    b«''    a    '■•  !,-;ar\:     '!i;t^:r    '■■ 
pr":  >   ■:....     r.«:!i's,     pf 'i.' i-'.«i     iibcir.i  ■,    ,i ; .  1 
;    ,  .  rs«';.:.,'  .■.  •■    iii...:;:  ut  .•  :.^ 

.vH -.     NO     NTrn     IM     HlRRf 


ddetl  hu;:..-c: 


th.i"   iiiTiis  * 
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the  shape  of  tbi,!;i;s  t.  nn'.c  :>  .'.t,;if,  uutil 
the  United  Ni*;.;  s  Ovg.iui/ttiKr:  i?  iii  oper- 
ation and  \»'  :.  K:..  v\  our  obligations  under 
it.  uutU  a  sincere  edort  cau  be  made  under 


Representative  Maiitins  bill  for  a  world  con- 
ference on  the  limitation  of  armaments;  un- 
til plans  can  be  evolved  for  whatever  peace- 
time program  Is  needed  m  a  form  that  will 
not  destroy  our  democracy  and  produce  nots 
and  rebellion,  and  until  the  Issues  can  be 
!h  roughly  discussed  and  considered  in  at 
lc':;-t  one  congressional  election. 

Nothln^?  could  lie  more  foolish  than  to  try 
to  rush  this  Issue  through  Congress  before 
Christmas  to  avoid  the  next  election.  The 
issue  should  go  over  into  the  next  congres- 
sional election  and  It  will  go  over  unless  Its 
proponents  drop  It.  Even  the  passage  of  con- 
fcrlption  by  Congress  would  not  prevent  that, 
but  would  merely  make  certain  that  the  ques- 
tion would  be  an  issue  in  every  congressional 
election  until  It  was  repealed.  Members  of 
Congress  know  this.  They  know  that  the 
people  will  hold  them  accotmtable  and  will 
not  forget.  The  people  will  not  forget  be- 
cause they  will  be  reminded  year  after  yecr 
ns  families  are  broken  up.  men  taken  from 
farm,  office,  store,  and  community  when  most 
needed.  They  will  be  reminded  when  their 
sons  who  wish  to  go  to  college  and  to  prepare 
for  the  professions  are  delayed  in  their  ca- 
reers. The  people  will  not  stand  for  con- 
scription In  the  form  in  which  the  Army 
hierarchy  Is  trying  to  ram  It  down  their 
throats  by  methods  which  reveal  all  too  well 
how  much  respect  many  Army  men  have  for 
the  democratic  processes.  We  are  all  proud 
of  the  part  our  Army  leaders  have  played  in 
winning  the  war:  we  shall  have  to  look  to 
civilians  to  win  the  peace. 

Jot  E.  Morgan. 

Editor.  Journal  of  the 

National  Education  Association. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.ANGELL 

OF   ORFCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  5,  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Oregonian  of  October  29.  1945: 

BOBTAILZO    PSOGKAM 

President  Truman  gave  the  finest  talk  we 
ever  have  heard  Irom  a  man  deeply  and 
righteously  determined  and  yet  much  con- 
fused. 

His  program,  reduced  to  the  bare  bones.  Is 
f.>r  the  United  States  to  maintain  its  land, 
-sea  and  air  forces  at  whatever  the  cost,  de- 
inandiug  that  the  world  accept  this  arma- 
ment on  our  part  because  of  our  8up>erior 
moral  position — our  denial  of  any  desire  for 
additional  territorial  possessions  except  those 
required  lor  defense.  He  asserts,  without  en- 
linhtenins  us  further,  that  those  persons  are 
:00-perceiit  wrung  who  think  the  atomic 
bomb  may  have  made  the  traditional  services 
i^'Ut  of  date. 

.\:  a  V!  •  l.f'  e  PS  on  to  state  that  the  prob- 
'iiui.-  ."  t.be  111 liinic  bomb  are  so  urgent  that 
'  hey  cannot  wait  upon  the  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations.  Tliere  must  be  action 
p.-omptly.  But  in  the  process  of  that  action 
i:  f  Ur.eci  States  will  give  away  none  of  Its 
M,  .'I .,.      :    !:iaiiufacture. 

It  I  his  isn  t  ft  bewildering  outline,  we  never 
have  encountered  one.  Not  one  single  soli- 
■  ,r.  ,,  ;..  e.-sion  Is  proposed  by  the  United 
btuics  \s  e  are  to  have  universal  military 
training;  we  are  to  maintain  the  naval  ascen- 
dancy achieved  during  the  war;  we  are  to  do 
the  same  with  resjard  to  our  air  forces;  we  are 
to  hug  and  nurse,  and  exclude  from  the  rest 


assertion,  e 
points,  to  t 
want  nothln 
Ing  the  appr 
The  Orcg 


of  the  world,  the  manuf.icturlng  details  In 
regard  to  th((  atomic  bomb.  We  are  to  sit 
around  the  gveen-toppcd  conference  table 
with  the  natlans  of  the  world,  preserving  and 
hiding  every  advantage  which  we  have  gained 
and  refuslrgi  to  divulge  anythirs-  All  we 
put  into  th^jpot  Is  our  moral  position — our 
lied  in  Mr.  Truman's  several 
effect  that  the  United  States 
[  except  a  few  naval  bases  guard- 
iches  to  the  western  continents, 
ilan  feels  that  the  President's 
address  has  ttlgh  value,  in  that  it  is  notifica- 
tion that  the  administration  has  backbone 
and  will  not  be  pushed  around  by  Russia  or 
anyone  else;!  that  it  has  uncompromising 
moral  Ideals.;  But  we  see  little  in  It  pointing 
toward  a  peniianent  solution  of  the  problems 
In  which  w^  find  ourselvea  involved,  and 
there  Is  no  answer,  except  the  President's 
unsupported  testimony,  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  iitomic  bomb  will  alter  the  time- 
worn  practices  of  force. 

After  all.  pur  President  has  a  touch  of 
both  the  qmestionable  and  the  admirable 
qualities  of  ,  the  Missouri  mule.  And  one 
cannot  Ignorfe  the  dramatic  setting  in  which 
he  gave  his  widely  advertised  Navy  E>ay  ad- 
dress— with  a  million  people  gathered  in 
Central  ParH  and  Its  environs,  and  with 
many  of  the  proudest  of  the  Navy's  ships  at 
the  adjacent  Hudson  River  docks.  Since 
this  came  at  the  close  of  the  world's  worst 
war — a  war  Ip  which  our  armed  forces  played 
so  magnificetit  a  part — one  would  anticipate 
that  his  address  would  tend  toward  national 
pride  and  toward  support  of  those  Imple- 
ments of  wat  which.  In  reality,  had  won  the 
war  before  ttie  introduction  of  the  strange 
new  power— 'the   atomic  bomb. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  came  to  pass. 
Mr.  Truman  made  a  magnificent  address  In 
a  magniflcenit  setting  in  support  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Forces,  and  in  support  of  the 
American  vlfw  that  America's  possession  of 
these  must  Oe  accepted  by  the  world  because 
America  is  right  at  heart.  Meanwhile,  he 
gave  our  mlhds  little  to  feed  upon  in  con- 
nection Witt  the  atomic  age  which  broke 
upon  us  at  the  close  of  the  war.  In  fact, 
his  tone  wa$  disrespectful  of  that  age,  and 
so  In  conflict}  with  the  scientists  and  with  the 
dreadful  re<^rd  of  Hlroshim  and  Nagaskl. 
Thus,  as  a  ijatlon,  we  emerge  from  his  talk 
swelling  our  chest  as  to  what  has  been  done 
during  the  War.  and  assertive  as  to  our  posi- 
tion In  the  fliture.  but  still  not  knowing  the 
true  meaning  of  atomic  pKDwer  and  without 
any  real  glimmering  as  to  a  peaceful  world. 

It  was  a  stirring  address  under  stirring 
clrcumsUncts.  with  the  best  dramatics  of 
the  world's  greatest  city  as  a  background, 
and  a  triumphant  Navy  at  the  docks.  But 
we  are  troubled.  The  President  said  It  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  Navy  to  guard  the  ap- 
proaches to  America.  Many  of  the  scientlsta 
believe  a  s{>ecially  constructed  submarine, 
with  a  speciiil  bomb,  could  rise  at  night  off 
this  same  city,  and  discharge  a  bomb  which 
would  destrcpr  It.  The  President  was  a  Mls- 
Bourlan  in  this  particular.  He  resorted  to 
pride  In  our  present  victory,  and  Ignored  the 
true  problent. 


Wages,  Prices,  and  Pro6t8 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

I        or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  5, 1945 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  statement: 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


A  1669 


"Wages,  prices,  and  profits  are  today  the 
Nation's  No.  1  problem,"  Walter  P  Reuther. 
vice  president  of  UAW-CIO  and  General 
Motors  department  director,  said  today,  de- 
claring that  "325.000  General  Motors  workers 
who  are  members  of  the  UAW-CIO  will  fight 
against  increases  In  car  prices  Just  as  hard 
as  we  are  determined  to  light  for  the  30-per- 
cent increase  In  wage  rates  which  unanswer- 
able cccncmlc  -acts  prove  General  Motors  Is 
well  able  to  pay  without  Increasing  car  prices 
one  cent. 

"In  doing  so.  we  are  supporting  President 
Truman's  policy  that  wages  can  and  must  be 
Increased  without  increasing  prices  If  we  are 
to  avert  a  disastrous  shrinkage  of  purchasing 
power  that  would  throw  all  of  us.  wage-earn- 
ers, farmers  and  business,  into  an  economic 
tallspin.  Everything  the  President  said  on 
this  p>oint  Is  conspicuously  true  of  the  highly 
profitable  automobUe  Industry  and  partlcu- 
lariv  of  General  Motors  Corp..  always  a  record 
profit  maker  in  that  indtistry. 

•'Tlie  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  stv:dy  released  yesterday  by  Secre- 
tary Wallace  supports  and  documents,  for 
the  automobile  industry,  the  OWMR  report 
which  found  that  Industry  can  increase 
wages  by  an  average  of  24  percent  without 
increasing  prices. 

"When,  as  I  will  show  later,  the  Commerce 
Department  study  Is  adjusted  to  bring  it  up 
to  date,  in  terms  of  actual  194&-46  produc- 
tion figures,  wage  rates  actually  b?lng  paid, 
etc..  it  shows  that  the  automobile  Industry 
generally,  and  conspicuously  General  Motors 
can  now  pay  even  more  than  the  30-percent 
Increase  in  wage  rates  needed  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  in  take-home  pay  caused  by  reduc- 
tion of  the  wartime  workweek  to  the  normal 
workweek  of  40  hours. 

•"I'he  automobile  Industry  Is  maneuvering 
and  pressuring  OPA  in  an  eflort  to  secure  un- 
warranted and  unnecessary  price  increases  by 
feeding  its  own  self-serving  costs  figures,  in- 
cludirg  materials,  parts,  and  wages  into  a 
so-called  reconversion  price  formula  which 
Ignores  the  accelerating  economies  of  the  vol- 
ume of  production  that  in  1946  will  rise  50 
percent  and  more  above  1941.  This  formu'a 
adds  to  the  1942  car  price  the  following: 

"l.  Increase  in  material  and  parts  costs 
since  1941. 

'2.  The  increase  in  labor  cost  as  measuied 
f  Imply  by  increase  in  wage  rates  (ignoring  de- 
creases in  real  labor  costs  resulting  from  im- 
proved technology  and  productivity  » . 

"3.  Except  that  the  margin  of  profit  per- 
mitted is  not  higher  than  that  earned  in  the 
base  period  years  19S6  39. 

•If  the  economic  fifth  columnists  succeed 
In  translating  Industry's  pressures  into  regu- 
lations boosting  car-price  ceilings  In  viola- 
tion of  the  President  hold-the-price-line  pol- 
icy and  in  defiance  of  the  economic  facts  of 
the  industry,  such  Increases  will  be  a  betrayal 
of  the  interests  of  American  consumers  and 
the  Nation's  efforts  to  achieve  a  peacetime 
economy  of  full  production  and  full  employ- 
ment. 

"We  refuse  to  believe  that  President  Tru- 
man and  Administrator  Bowles  will  permit 
the  industry's  high-pressure  toys,  inside  and 
outside  OPA.  to  get  away  with  this  bold  raid 
on  a  car-hungry  consuming  public.  If  they 
do.  they  will  have  put  short-run  profits  ahead 
of  long-run  welfare  of  the  industry  and  the 
public  Interest. 

"We  prefer  to  hope  that  the  President  and 
Mr.  Dowles  will  break  up  this  game  In  the" 
back  room,  this  cozy  practice  whereby  auto- 
mobile producers  furnl5h  their  own  figures 
on  their  own  costs  to  prove  their  own  con- 
tentions Ihat  prices  must  be  raised  and  the 
public  servantE  thereupon  apply  a  cock- 
eyed formula  to  stack  a  deck  of  marked 
card*. 


"Because  the  Nation's  whole  economic  fu- 
ture IS  at  stake  in  our  price  policy  during 
reconversion,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Bowles,  the 
President,  or  Congress  must  reconsider  and 
change  the  policy  of  secrecy  restated  In  Mr. 
Bowies'  letter  addressed  to  me.  which  I  re- 
ceived today: 

"  'As  I  understand  It,  your  position  is  that 
facts  and  allegation  of  facts  be  opened  to 
public  examination  exactly  as  are  the  facts 
which  you  are  setting  forth  In  support  of 
your  demand  for  a  30-percent  increase. 
Ilowever.  this  office,  as  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, cannot  make  public  confidential 
data  filed  with  it.  and  I  am.  in  fact,  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  doing  so.' 

"The  relationship  of  wages,  prices,  and 
profits  determines  the  health  of  our  economy. 
They  cannot  be  rigged  in  secret  by  selfish 
groups  at  the  expense  of  the  public  Interest. 
We  renew  our  demand  that  all  the  facts  be 
brought  out  in  public,  that  the  cards — all 
the  cards — be  put  out  on  the  table  In  public 
hearings  when  they  can  be  examined  and 
tested  net  only  by  the  agency  officials  but 
also  by  other  parties  In  Interest,  labor  and 
consumers. 

"If  the  policy  of  public  prices  secretly  ar- 
rived at  is  allowed  to  continue  and  If  price 
increases,  wholly  unjustified  by  the  incon- 
trovertible economic  facts,  are  put  into  ef- 
fect, the  325.000  General  Motors  workers, 
represented  by  the  UAW-CIO,  will  fight  those 
price  increases  Just  as  hard  as  we  are  now 
determined  to  fight  for  a  30-percent  increase 
in  wage  rates. 

"The  public  welfare  requires  that  these 
basic  economic  facts  be  gotten  out  of  the 
locked  vaults  of  the  corporation  so  that  the 
public  can  know  the  truth. 

"Collective  bargaining  will  not  succeed 
until  and  unless  these  facts  are  public  prop- 
erty. It  is  the  Government's  responsibility 
to  get  these  facts  and  put  them  In  the  hands 
of  the  people. 

"In  the  event  that  OPA  orders  Increased 
celling  prices  on  cars  above  the  1942  level. 
as  reported  in  today's  press,  we  will  then 
take  the  first  step  toward  an  injunction 
against  OPA  setting  aside  and  enjoining  the 
OPA  order  by  filing  immediately  on  behalf 
of  the  General  Motors  workers  and  all  con- 
sumers and  protesting  with  the  Administra- 
tor as  provided  in  the  Emergency  Control  Act, 
and  we  will  demand  a  showing  of  the  eco- 
nomic fa^ts  upon  which  the  CPA  order  is 
based — a  showing  to  which  the  protestant 
is  entitled  under  the  law,  m  the  event  the 
Administrator  denies  this  protest.** 

Reuther  quoted  section  I  (a)  of  the  act 
which  states  as  its  purpose  "To  protect  per- 
sons with  relatively  fixed  and  limited  in- 
comes, consumers,  wage  earners.  Investors, 
and  persons  depending  on  life  Insurance,  an- 
nuities and  bonuses." 

Tuesday  night  the  President.  Reuther 
added,  tcld  the  Nation  why  the  price  line 
must  be  held— "White-collar  workers  would 
find  that  their  fixed  salaries  buy  less  food  and 
clothing  than  before.  Farmers'  Incomes 
would  shrink  because  they  would  have  to 
pay  so  much  more  for  what  they  buy. 
Therefore  wherever  price  increases  would 
have  infiatlonary  tendencies,  we  must  above 
all  else  hold  the  line  on  prices." 

Reuther  included  in  his  statement  an 
analysis  of  the  Wallace  report  en  the  auto 
Industry  in  which  he  said; 

"The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  report  released  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Henry  A.  Wallace  fully  supports 
the  UAW-CIO  contention  that  General  Mo- 
tors can  maintain  1942  prices,  increase  wages 
30  percent  and  do  It  now.  The  Commerce 
Department  report  wes  written  last  spring, 
before  the  end  of  the  war.  and  Its  asstimp- 
tlons  on   volume  of   auto  production   were 


based  on  the  expectation  that  the  wtr  would 
continue   into    1946 

"The  Commerce  Department  report  as- 
sumes that  1946  car  production  will  bs  15 
percent  below  1"41  production  and  that  we 
thall  not  reach  high  volume  production  until 
1947.  The  early  end  of  the  war  makes  these 
assumptions  of  the  Commerc?  Department 
report  out-of-date,  since  figures  already  an- 
nounced by  spokesmen  of  the  auto  Industry 
indicate  that  volume  of  car  production  will 
reach  a  level  early  In  1916  higher  than  the 
Commerce  Department  assumed  would  be 
reached  in  1946. 

"This  Increaasd  volume  of  production, 
which  will  be  reached  early  in  1946.  is  tb« 
key  to  the  wage-prlce-proflt  problem.  C.  E. 
Wilson,  president  of  General  Motors  Corp.. 
Stated  at  his  recent  Detroit  press  conference 
that  General  Motors  would  be  prcxiuclng  at 
the  level  of  1.150.000  cars  per  year  by  Decem- 
ber 1945  and  that  by  March  1946  they  will 
have  achieved  a  level  of  50  percent  or  more 
ebove  the  1941  level  of  production 

"According  to  Wilson's  figures.  General 
Motors  will  in  March  1916  be  producing  at  a 
higher  rate  of  prcxluction  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  reports  assumed  would  be 
achieved  by  1948  This  high  level  of  produc- 
tion, according  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce report,  will  permit  the  maintaining  of 
1942  prices,  the  earning  of  record  profits, 
while  paying  the  25-percent  wage  increase  on 
a  base  rate  of  $1.20  per  hour.  Since  the  cur- 
rent average  wage  rate  is  91.12  pf^iour.  the 
Commerce  Department  reports  *jH|fe  that 
General  Motors  could  .:ay  a  34-pereent  in- 
crease on  this  base  rate  and  pay  It  now.  The 
break-even  point  In  General  Motors  after  ap- 
plying a  30-perccnt  wage  Increase  and  15- 
percent  Increase  in  material  cost  while  main- 
taining 1942  prices  will  be  at  the  production 
level  of  1.100.000  cars  per  year.  Gerveral  Mo- 
tors will  exceed  this  prcxluction  in  December 
of  th.s  year. 

"The  Commerce  Department  report, 
brought  up-to-date  In  accordance  with  ac- 
tual and  anticipated  production  scheduling, 
arrives  at  the  same  basic  conclusion  reached 
by  our  Independent  economic  study  and 
upon  which  we  have  based  our  30-percent 
wage  demand — with  no  p.'lce  increase. 
Each  day  the  economic  facts  from  Govern- 
ment reports  further  prove  the  union  de- 
mands  reasonable   and  sound." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  VllTUR  WilKERSHAM 

OF    OKI.AHOU.-, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV'ES 

Monday,  November  5,  1945 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  In 
support  of  my  bill  H.  R.  2417.  I  desire  to 
present  for  your  consideration,  an  article 
by  Joseph  Leib.  ser\ice  officer  of  Vincent 
B.  Costello  Post.  No.  15.  Inc..  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Washington.  D.  C,  together 
with  copy  of  P-10  Form.  Legioa  resolu- 
tion and  copy  of  petition  adopted  by  the 
national  executive  committee,  which  I 
will  read: 

DIS-ntlCT   OF   COLTTMIOA    AMKBICAN    LXCtOM    tTaCCS 

ABOLITION  or  vrrouNs'  paupei  oath 
(By  Joseph  Leib) 
In  September  1944.  Costello  Post,  the  larg- 
est  American  Legion,  tinit   In  Wo&bington. 
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.1'   I..U.,  ;.  .  >.  ,.,,,  ind. 

^     '•;^'  '•i''!"f    ii:-.-   M-\.;-    b:.:s  in  Congress 
--(■•;.>-^.  -hi-     :;.. :;:;,•:     v,aui.      The    Legion 
•  --     ;•.<  :.  '..-PI..-    fiih  copy  of  P-10  Form 
iiia    c'ipv  -..\    peiuion    ix:  ';)•'■•;    ijv   the    na- 
tional  fXf-  u  .   f   cfjmn'; . '  ■ '  f=     ;:  .  r  w: 

O'-.JHFK     50,    1945. 
'■W.icreas  ;•_   .-   ri..';:,.ii   •;,..;.  ^€Maln  infor- 
mation requestei!     ,.;    v  *.    Form   P-10  is  un- 
•  f^rpRKarv  aru!  wher^.;  replying  to  certain 

■.'■if-.- ,'  :a  -h^-  .!!-:;.■;>:;.  ::;i;y  subject  himself 
to  11 :  A  <-,;♦"(!  criticisms  and  possible  prose- 
cuiu.i.     liicitrore  l>e  it 


VrleT»it<«'  Attminjtrmtinii 
>'orin  1'  M  krv.  \ta)  IM6 


"Ursolred.  That  the  American  Legion 
recommend  a  change  on  Porm  VA  P-10.  re- 
vised in  May  1945.  under  question  4.  as  fol- 
lows: Where  application  is  for  condJlion  for 
which  applicant  was  discharged  for  dia- 
abilit>'  In  Line  of  duty,  or  held  »ervice-con- 
nected  by  Veterans'  Adraint&tration  ques- 
tions 5  and  7  need  not  be  answered;  be  it 
further 

"ResfAved.  in  thvt  connection.  That  ques- 
tion 6.  which  reads  'Are  you  financially  able 
to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  hospital  or 
domiciliary  care?'  be  entirely  eliminated;  be 
it  further 

'Resolved.  That  question  7  be  changed  to. 
read  'Are  you  able  to  pay  tranaportatuMi  to 
and  from  a  Veterans'  Adminisuaiion  facility 
without  casing  undue  hardship.' 

"HeKBEST   J.    JACOBI. 

"Department  Commander,   the 
American  Legion,  District  of  Columbia," 


AITLICATION  >0R  HOSITIAL  TUE.^TMKNT  OR  DOMICILIARY  CARE 
K;'.S"i^1*^'i:;JU*l-  :^:i^^!^]'^:':^''^rr''''  •  "^^^^  ~">-  »'»•'-'  ^^-^-^^  -  ^^^'-^  fr*-™  -^t  i^^^  -,  service,  to  ,hc  Vo,oran..-  A-lmin- 


mnnkm 


(Location  ofrarilitjr) 


11. 


iTrinl)  (T.*»(  n»ni<-)  tYtryltmm') (SViiTdlr  naiiiV) 

ixlrntwlom  to  a  >  <-«eran.v'  A-lniiiifetratioii  faciliij  for  Miospital  irotiuieiii;  nloiuitiliao'  care) 


^-^'o  Social  Seeurity  >  o 


(Date  of  birthj 


.  ,,  .  ...  (PtoerofWrth)  

T.  >ly  enllre  serTicc  m  Ibe  active  lailitarT  or  navaJ  service  of  iht  I'niled  gtatee  has  been  as  laUo*s: 


(I'resent  place  of  reskknce) 


KnNrted 


Dal* 


riKe 


Serial  No. 


Dii^rfaarsed 


Date 


Place 


Hank  an*  Mranication 


hcrehy  iitijly  fer 


(C«*»r)  {SexV 


CbararttT  of  di5charfre 


N-OT..-lf  you  served  tmdrr  a  Duae  oU»cr  ihau  the  one  i««l  ia  this  ^.plka.ton.  indicate  the  name  tinder  * bich  you  served  and  )  »e  perknl  of  jervice 


«.  Have  y«Hi  died  claim  Isr  pcoama.  compeiiMtiM.  or  rrtfrcrnent  pay?  , 


W  hat  oflicr  has  yoor  case  fik?. 


(Yi-3  or  do) 


h-*?-!".-'!".?^  •"^..'^.'!!!" ."  '    ''  : .  ""•  *  ""^  '^"^'-  "  '^'^'^'*"'  '^  «'•>"  P«"«n  ^  ^^^y  'iIiT41"«rf  enienjency. 


(.Name) 
Nora.— Wher»>  »r>r«t<rttt  ifln  15  for  rondit 


( Uclnli<>n>hip) 


«.  An 


'tt.    llf'iU 


ion  for  which  applicant  ^  as  du.chaxted  for  disabiUty  In  line  of  duly,  or  held  Krvi«M»nnectcd  4  Veterans'  AtoUtraiion. 


qucition^  5, 


'    ''"^"'Ti?A'«^«^-«^'y-«^i«"'»».^<n-"P'"^'n^nt,.lan.ctr..or  ^^^^^ 


6.  Are  yoa  financially  able  to 


!  etc.? ..       II  "yw,"  five  name  of  ageucj  or  organiiai  ion 

( 1 «  or  no)    ■ 

i  h.H  iw,  jui.--ai.N  .  xpea^es  of  boepital  or  domiciliary  care? 

t.  Are  you  able  1o  pay  tmnspMialion  to  and  froin  a  Veteram'  Adnilnistialjon  faeUity?  ..-.!?".!'."!'.'. 

».  Have  yoa  rreeived  tMvpital  rare  fh»i  the  Vetwans'  Administration? Ci  es  or  no; 

ir  "Yes."  Mate  when  ,. „  nd  where 1^'"  "  °^^ 


t.  Have  yen  rcerived 


(OlvA  noit  rr«««t  dalen) 
<iwtriWfy( 


no) 


(Name  of  facilityj 
(Name  of  home  or  hoeipital) 


■  care  fhm  ti»e  Veterans'  AdniLuistralion? 

1/ "Yes,"  state  when and  where  ^^** 

„    „  ..    .     ,        .         ClivemoBt  rrwtJi  dates)  

•    '^T^^f^J^  "'^'f  "^^  '"'•  •'^'"^^  *'''^'  '''^^■^  •"^'- «"  disciplinary  r^^s,  or  p^•en■i;;u^o^^f;:^,o;2i■;underlinel 
'     H'-       '  '" '■'-'^*'^*"'^"«"<»s  •«»•«*•'"  ««U»i»  form,  awl  tiie  printed  proTisions  on  the  rev 

^>  llnrW   to  Ml  :     r    J-       f    ;     V.-'Sk   (X)  ^111^-  m«wi 

, uiiei, p«— *«....~^;^i 

1. , „ -  (Tsumber) 

(Sifnature)      ' 

"" Aldi^) t^"j^ 

Fubscribc.J  and  sworn  to  N;  r.  ::.,  ;his day  of 

~ -,:"-,;■  1 claimant ,  to  whom  the  statemVnt7  hmin  were  hib'y  m'ade'kmwn  "ild  eipUln^  "i 

to  ni ypf..^nc*.  been  •{^'^°jtbe  claimant.  «puuneu.    i 


applicable  term. 

made  a  part  hereof  with  full  knowledgj 


(2»e) 


L  certify  that 


it  iuap|W;< 


> 


ar  representative) 


(State) 


the  questions  ami  ani wers' thereto  havei 
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IRcvorse  side; 
FiNAi.  PKovisroxs  Applicable  to  Title  I,  Piblic.  NTo.  2,  no  Coso 

FrrnoN  ^^    Any  perwm  •^ho  shaH  I  ro»  ingly  nial:c  or  cause  to  he  made,  or  conspire,  combine,  aid  or  assist  in.  ap-ee  to.  arrance  for.  or  in  anrwl-*  procure  the  makinit  or  pre- 
entalion  of  a  fal.<e  or  fraudulent  sfjids  VI'.  <ic<-larat  ion  certificate,  stall  111,  tii    vi.nni.r  ,.r  i.Hi».r  ,.r  .>  r,i ,...,,    --    -:-    .    ^    •     ^     "     «»•.  ".  ■•■  »i..,  ^i-^  |itin.iur  i^k- uiwihb  nc  iirr;» 


fhall  forfeit  all  right.'<.  claims,  and  lx'i;i-fils  under  thi.";  tiilr.  and.  ir, 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1 .000  or  impi . 


TtinK  lo  be  such,  (xwcerning  any  claim  for  lM>a(>6ts  uwler  this  tiik< 
-ed  by  law.  &hall  be  guilty  of  a  uiLsdemiauor,  and  inoaooovictiuo 


REDlCnOK  or  PENSION.  COMPEXSATIOK,  OR  IMEKCEXCT  OmCERS'  KTTREMENT  PAT  WHILE  RKCEIVINO  HOSP!T*t,  O*  r>01IIOLlART  TARB 

■Vpcfs'  reir 


Wl .  ■ 
pny  I'd. 

hbledvi;-; .  ..;.:..  '     ■•      - 

luTthfT,  Tt.at  where  ar  :  vc!<tjii 

has  a  wife,  child  or  dci  ■  :  ;  :ier.t  the  i  .,    ..;...,.. ;:...;,-    ;,,.;,;,.,.;,.,, 

such  wife,  child,  or  dependent  parent,  in  accordance  wiiu  instruciions  isi'ued  by  the  Atlministrator. 

NOTE 

Thi*  ppplicaticn  i,«  ircdc  with  rotice  of  Public  T  nw  Ko.  .'s:  npproved  rrrtirbrr  2F.  If^i  cs  f    1= 
reeeivinp  caret  r  treatirent  br  the  Veterans' All'  '>n  in  any  instituiKin  leavinc  no  « 

money  or  balances  in  banl^.  und  all  clal^l^  i.ni:  liciion,  owned  by  «;ch  \eieran,  at. 

es  tnistee  fur  the  Post  Fund. 

Medical  CERTtricATE 

A  ccrefnl  physical  (including  n  rntsi)  ensmication  of  the  cppliccnt  discicses  tbese  findinp  and  diacnoiis: 
(1)  Brief  hi.sU>ry; 

C)  Symptoms: 


ry  carr  by  llif 

\r  Hinoun'   [>!|\ 


lu  11. 1    u:~>  If,  Jim  (II   iric  .Siiiiiir.  i.'-ir;.U'r.  [■»■  nrifnioni '1  oil  t>  IliUJ  of 


rude  jr-17'^ 

.  next  of  1 

•  i  of  by  Wh 


,  iii.'ii 


'  «ny  reierai 

'\  .  inrludinR 

I  iled  Ststes 


(3)  Physical  findineK 
«)  Diagnosis: 


(:.)  Strikeout  tie  <  '•-:  The  applicant  (tf)  (ly  not)  ambulenf.    He  fu:WL<!  not)  mentally  rompelont.    He  (will)  (will  not)  need  an  attendant  during  his  travel. 

The  priiposT';  IS address _^ 

1  he  attendant  (is;  (is  uoO  a  ulative  of  the  patient.    It  is  pru|>osed  that  travel  to  the  hospital  will  lie  made  by  (train),  (bus),  (automobOe).  ""    *"* 


(Date) 


(Signature  of  examining  physician) 


(Street) 


(City) 


(/one) 


(Sute) 


RESOLUTION  APOPTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  TXECV- 
TI\E  COMMmrE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION. 
JULT   26-28.    1945 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  existing  and  writ- 
ten method  of  interrogation  for  admission  to 
veteran  hospitalization,  as  noii-servlce-con- 
nected  patients  or  as  servlce-CDnnected  pa- 
tients seeking  treatment  for  ailment  other 
than  cause  of  discharge — either  emergency  or 
cxtenfive  cases — is  un-American,  degrading 
and  in  addition  clothed  with  thia  dubious  but 
legal  power  of  subjecting  a  veteran  of  the 
World  Wars  to  the  possibility  o(  prosecution 
by  arrogant  and  antagonistic  Government 
bureaucrats. 

Whereas  the  membership  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Illinois,  the  American  Ltglon.  re- 
spectfully suggests  that  Veterans'  Admini- 
stration cfBcials  be  requested  to  authorize 
and  institute  a  more  democratic  and  more 
appropriate  procedure  of  ascertaining  and 
determining  the  financial  status  of  an  appli- 
cant or  his  or  her  eligibility  for  hospital 
treatment;  and 

Whereas  these  pleadings  are  not  submitted 
for  the  Intention  of  removing  proper  or 
necessary  restrictions  and  safeguards  for 
hospital  admittance  but  to  eliminate  the  ap- 
prehension of  being  stigmatized"  In  official 
records  by  a  so-called  act  of  pauperism,  and 
to  remove  the  contingency  of  being  coerced  or 
threatened  by  overzealous  public  offlcials; 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Department  of  Illinois, 
The  American  Legion,  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  recommend  for  consideration  the 
deletion  of  questions  Nos.  5  and  9,  respec- 
tively, from  Veterans'  Administration  Form 
P-10.  "Application  for  hospital  treatment  or 
domiciliary  care,"  otherwise  known  as  the 
pauper's  oath. 


CompuUory  Miiitarv    I; 


1  I  r^  r 

11.11 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

hUiN.  A.  L  MILLER 

Cr   NEBR.^}.  . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  5,  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Nebraska  Con- 
ference of  the  Evangelical  Church  rela- 
tive to  compulsory  military  training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  program 
favoring  compulsory  military  training 
during  peacetime  is  meeting  with  a  great 
deal  of  resistance  in  my  district.  The 
people  are  more  concerned  about  getting 
their  sons  and  daughters,  husbands  and 
wives  home  from  the  military  than  they 
are  about  inducting  them  for  military 
training.  The  ai-med  forces  are  now  get- 
ting nearly  3.000  men  a  day  by  voluntary 
enlistment  methods.  The  recruitment 
program  is  just  starting.  It  would  seem 
that  sufficient  men  are  now  enlisting  un- 
der this  program  to  meet  all  the  needs  of 
the  armed  forces.  If  this  is  true,  why  the 
haste  about  compulsory  military  train- 
ing? Should  not  this  program  wait  until 
the  boys  and  girls  are  home  from  the 
service? 

The  letter  follows: 

National  Service  Committee. 

Nebraska  CoNrERENCE. 

Evangelical  Church. 
Culhertson.  Nebr..  October  31,  1945. 
The  Honorable  A.  L.  Miller. 

The  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Miller:  Following  is  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  ministers  of  our  Nebraska  con- 
ference of  the  Evangelical  Church  In  which 
we  express  our  apposition  to  peacetime  com- 
pulsory  military   training : 

"Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Harry  S.  Truman,  has  expressed  him- 
self as  favoring  compulsory  military  training 
during  peacetime;   be  it 

"Resolved.  That  we.  the  ministers  of  the 
Nebraska  conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  now  In  session  at  Hastings,  Nebr., 
hereby  register  our  opposition  to  such  peace- 
time compulsory  military  training,  in  that 
It  is  a  hindrance  In  the  promotion  of  world 
peace  and  security,  and  is  undemocratic  In 
that  it  is  an  Infringement  upon  the  personal 
educational,  social,  and  economic  rights  of 
the  citizens  of  our  Nation,  and  that  we  ask 
our  Representatives  In  Congress  to  oppose 
any  legislation  to  put  Into  effect  any  com- 
pulsory peacetime  military  training."  (En- 
acted October  24.  1945,  at  Hastings,  Nebr.) 


Yotir  most  careful  consideration  In   this 
matter  will  be  much  appreciated. 
Most  sincerely. 

Frank  E.  Schrokder. 
Secretary,  National  Service  Committee, 


Adjustment  ct  Labor  LUiputes 


EXTENSION  OF  REM  .;  M - 


HON,  LFSLIL  C.  AREND5 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  5, 1945 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
therein  a  very  splendid  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 1.  1945: 

Akbitratinc  the  Goose  and  the  Qolden  Ego 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  October  31. — Tlie  Presi- 
dent's broadcast  on  labor  diEput«>s.  accom- 
panied by  his  revifed  wage  adjustment 
formula,  was  devoted  in  great  measure  to  a 
plea  for  the  spirit  of  cxjperation  and  mutual 
understanding  between  Industry  and  Its 
workers  on  which  he  said  the  success  of  any 
plan  must  depend.  But  this  spirit  has  been 
notably  absent  In  recent  management-labor 
exchanges,  and  today  few  woukl  venture 
to  predict  that  the  President's  Invocation,  or 
the  general  agreement  to  the  unexception- 
able axioms  he  stated  will  restore  It. 

The  reception  of  the  speech  and  the  Exec- 
utive order  by  persojis  close  to  both  sides 
of  the  growing  national  controverny  suggests 
the  answer  Hotspur  made  to  Owen  Glen- 
dower  when  the  Welsh  chieftain  proclaimed 
he  "could  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep." 
"Why.  so  can  I.  and  so  can  any  man."  repliecf 
the  young  Percy,  "but  will  they  come  when 
you  do  call  for  them?" 

FIRST  test  soon 

"  The  response  of  labor  and  management 
to  the  President's  appeal  for  a  more  construc- 
tive attitude  toward  each  other,  a  more  com- 
mon-sense appreciation  of  each  other's  prob- 
lems and  rightful  expectations,  will  first  be 


A1HT2 

turn    ihai    i'.    rf 
wartime    even 
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-'..f  conference  that  has  been  sum- 
.-  thp  earlv  part  <jf  November.     Al- 


r .  K  I' 


to  l.ie  ; 
fearing 


-•:'.f   b.t:v;i;:.. 
Ui.e  c^iiatruct 


.1-    f  ■  .»t  H'S- 

r>'f.Ue  of 
!  r  Kon  on 
.1  -  ..  ;:.,.•<•;■..;.  advance 
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bargaining    Is   not    real   unless  demand.s    are 
1 '-^     .     :    .*   In  Bubstance. 

.        1  broader  formula  than  the  PreBl- 
uu  which  reasonable  wage-and-hour 

^  :  .^tious  can  be  reasonably  conducted,  is 
ihe  outcome  of  the  conference,  and  with  the 
formula  an  enforced  determination  to  abide 
by  >t,  little  hope  wm  expressed  here  today 
by  experu  In  industrial  relations  that  Mr. 
Truman's  speech  and  Executive  order  can  b« 
relied  on  to  bring  the  issue  nearer  to  peace- 
ful solution.  By  these  his  plan  was  held  to 
t$e  Inconsistent  In  part  with  his  axioms  and 
Ktated  objectives,  and  they  turned  theu  eyes 
t)n  the  conference  and  Congress  and  the  cor- 

;tive  legislation  It  Is  considering. 

AN    UNCOVUIKD   SnTATION 

Od*  of  the  many  advisers  on  whom  the 
PresMent  relied  for  the  patchwork  of  ideas 
that  took  form  in  his  speech  m.»de  two  points 
about  It  to  this  correspondent  today,  one 
hopeful,  the  other  not.  Mr.  Truman,  he  said. 
was  planning  .;-  '..'>■  a-  :  i-"  Tliur'^rtay  to 
confine    hnnsc  ■  >       •  I'm.!':.'     und    an 

amended  Executive  urder.  but  he  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  go  to  the  country  with  a  full- 
length  speech  In  which  he  would  stress  the 
need  of  mutual  understanding  mid  recite  the 
problems  of  each  industrial  group.  But  Mr. 
Trupian  failed  to  touch  the  situation  of 
workers  in  industries  that  are  contlnulnK  on 
the  wartime  basis  of  48  hour-  ,'.  'a,,'k  U 
when  they  note  that  40-hour  a  :ki-v 
getting  aimoct  as  nivich.  wU!  ({< 


and  thus  cut  down  the  high  pr 
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mifiiiii:;  la  tl.e  place  where  the  President 
might  have  fixed  a  percentage  for  wage  in- 
creases and  did  not.  But  the  traclts  of  Mr. 
Snyder  and  Mr.  Bowles,  thovigh  at  times 
these  suggested  a  scuffle  ending  in  a  draw, 
were  heavy  throughout  the  area  of  compoei- 
tion. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON    HELEN  GAH.AG.4N  DC 


GLAS 


tS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  5.  1945 

M  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Sp<  aK.  .  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  Congres5  the  following 
Jetter  and  statement  of  principles  which  I 
have  received  from  a  distinguished  group 
of  Philadelphia  scientists  concerning  the 
future  policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  control 
of  the  atomic  bomb  and  atomic  energy. 
I  am  advi.^^td  ^hat  in  addition  to  the 
names  which  ,i.  ,_■  ar  on  the  enclosed  let- 
ter. 600  Pi  .;  idelphia  scientists  have 
signed  th.c  oiaument  of  principles  in  the 
past  few  days. 

The  letter  and  statement  of  principles 
follow: 

OCTOBE31  23.  1945. 

Dear  Fku-OW  S«.irNTi?T  or  Philadelphia: 
III  view  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  atomic  energy  to  our  own 
lives  and  probably  to  the  existence  of  civiliza- 
tion, we  are  initiating  this  method  of  allow- 
ing Philadelphia  scientists  to  endorse  two 
statements.  Oi^e  was  made  by  fellow  scien- 
tists who  worked  on  the  bomb  at  Los  Alamos 
Laboratory  calling  for  a  world  authority  to 
control  the  atomic  bomb  as  a  weapon.  After 
this  statement  was  Issued  the  May-Johnson 
bill  was  'ntroduced  In  Congress  for  domestic 
control  of  all  a  .prr's  of  atomic  energy.  This 
bin  In  our  coi  -i'i<  r»fi  opinion  stifles  scientific 
research  and  individual  sctetUlata.  Coi\se- 
<{uently  wc  endorse  also  the  staKement  of  500 
Boston  and  N>-  a  y  !<  scientists  who  protested 
tb.c  restrict!-^-    '        acter  of  the  bill. 

As  a  scientist  you  should  rally  to  the  sup- 
port of  nuclear  physicists  because  you  also 
realize  that  science  cannot  flourish  In  such  a 
contemplated  environment  of  restriction,  se- 
crecy, and  control.  We  again  emphasize  that 
this  protest  applies  to  the  fundamental  re- 
search aspects  of  atomic  energy  only  and  that 
we  do  not  wish  to  encroach  upon  the  tech- 
nical details  of  atomic  bombs  over  which 
there  mtist  be  control. 

\V'-  srr.ik  'r--'  as  scientists  In  appreciating 
• -•■      »;    ,:.i  i:uf  of  the  destructive  and  con- 
1   •  •.  •• ')>'■  <!  mlc  energy  and  In  reallz- 

.  .K  :,.     '  :;•  I    -  ^;;d  control  on  f\ind;iment- 

al  reaenrch.  We  sprak  as  cltlaens  in  examin- 
ing the  courses  or  action  open  to  u«  as  Ameri- 
cans nnd  In  ndvocatlng  control  by  a  world- 
wide authority. 

We  therefore  ask  you.  as  we  are  asking  many 
I;  !  idflj  !,  i  .  f  ntists.  to  sign  this  letter  to 
!"'s  lit-  .■  T  ,;n^.in  and  Congress  and  return  It 
;t(Hi;lvtoDr  \\  F  -''phens.  physics  depart- 
:;u:;t.  Uuive:b-t\  .;  F'luisylvania.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

In  addition  we  strongly  ui-ge  you  to  write 
personally  to  your  own  Congressman,  S?na- 
tors.  and  to  President  Trtunan.  Your  «peedy 
action  on  these  two  requests  is  solicited. 

D:    U    F   Stephens.  A.ssistant  Professor 
:   Phy^ir^    Ur.-.ver^uy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   :^'     P   rk   Hays   Miller,   Jr , 
Actinj;  lice.  Physics  Department, 
University    of    Pennsylvania;     Dr. 


Roliert   Hodes.   Johnson    Founda- 
tioi    University    of    Pennsylvania, 
President,  Philadelphia  Chapter  of 
the:  American  Association  of  Sci- 
entific Workers;  Marion  Bernheim- 
er.   Secretary,    Regional    Council, 
Fe<^eratlon    of    Architects,     Engl- 
nefiTs.  Chemists,  and  Technicians, 
CIO;  Dr.  Loren  Hurd,  Jeiiklntcwn, 
Pa  ;  Dr.  D.  W.  Wilson,  Head,  De- 
partment of  Physiological  Chemis- 
try^   University    of    Pennsylvania 
SrOool    of    Medicine;    Dr.    Scuart 
Mupld.  Head,  Department  of  Bac- 
teiiolcgy.   University   of   Pennsyl- 
vai}ia  School  of  Medicine;  £>r.  Mel- 
vinjC.  Molstad,  Professor  of  Chem- 
ical    Engineering.     University     of 
Pennsylvania.      Vice      Chairman, 
Fh  ladelphia     Section,     American 
Chimical  Society:   Dr.  Richard  M. 
Su  ton.  Head,  Physics  Department, 
Ha  rerford  College;  Dr.  George  Mor- 
ris   Plersol.   Professor    of   Physical 
Medicine.  University  of  Pennsylva- 
ni4  School  of  Medicine:  Dr.  A.  L. 
Patterson.    Head,    Department    of 
Fhvsics.   Bryn   Mawr   College;    Dr. 
L.  y,  Heilbrunn.  Professor  of  Phys- 
lolegy.  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Dr    John    A.    Gofl.    Dean.   Towne 
Scl  lool  of  Engineering,  University 
ot     Pennsylvania;     Dr.     Abraham 
Ca  itarow.  Professor  of  Biochemis- 
tr  ,  Jefferson  Medical  School:   Dr. 
Ot  to  P.  Meyerhof ,  Research   Pro- 
fescr  of  Physiological  Chemistry, 
Uijiverslty  of  Pennsylvania  School 
of  Medicine:  Mr.  Moriis  L.  Cooke, 
CcYisuItmg  Engineer. 


A    ST.^TEMXNT    OF    PRIMaPLES    BT    SCIENTISTS    OF 
PUIUUlZXPHU 

To  President  Harry  S.   Truman,   the   White 
House:  t9  House  and  Senate  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee:  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, thi  Capitol  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C: 
In  view  of  ithe  extreme  Importance  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  atomic  energy  to  our  own 
lives  and  to  the  existence  of  civilization,  we, 
the  undersigned  Philadelphia  scientists,  en- 
dorse the  sUiJeraent  of  our  fellow  scientists  at 
the  Los  Alamos  Laboratory  when  they  said: 

"President  Truman,  In  his  message  to 
Corjgreas  on  Itomic  power  said,  "Never  In  his- 
tory has  society  been  confronted  with  a  power 
50  full  of  potential  danger  and  at  the  same 
time  so  full  of  promise  for  the  future  of  man 
and  for  the  |)e«ce  of  the  world.' 

"The  scientific  background  necessary  to 
develop  an  atomic  bomb  is  .generally  known 
throughout  the  world.  The  technical  design 
and  Industrie  methods  of  production  are  at 
present  the  secrets  of  this  country.  Orent 
Britain,  and  Canada.  However,  it  Is  certain 
that  other  countries  can  achieve  these  ends 
by  independtnt  research,  before  many  years 
they  also  niay  be  miinufacturlng  bombs, 
bomb*  which  may  be  tens,  hundreds,  or  thou- 
sands of  tides  more  powerful  than  thoM 
which  causeid  such  devasutlon  of  Hlro- 
Uiima  and  Nkgaaakl. 

"This  counkry.  with  Ita  highly  concentrated 
Industrial  ce^ttn  is  particularly  vulnerable 
to  such  weapons.  The  fact  that  the  atomic 
bomb  represtuts  such  a  concenuated  form 
of  destructive  energy  makes  counter-meas- 
ures against  fach  of  the  large  number  of  pos- 
sible methocfc  of  delivery  extremely  difficult 
and  uncertain.  It  is  particularly  dlfBcult  to 
develop  couiAer  measures  that  would  provide 
a  sulBciently  large  proportion  of  interceptions 
of  high-speed  missjlea  of  the  V-2  type  such  as 
recently  described  by  General  Marshall. 

•Tlie  succ#ss  of  the  best  possible  defense 
system  woul4.  In  any  event,  require  a  con- 
tinuous hou8-by-bour  alert.  A  single  heavy 
attack,  lasting  a  matter  of  minutes,  might 
destroy  the  ability  of  a  nation  to  defend  It- 
self further. 
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"One  proposal  Is  for  this  country  to  try  to 
maintain  its  present  position  by  producing 
more  and  bigger  bombs  than  other  countries. 
Merely  having  more  bombs  than  others  is  not 
decisive  if  another  country  has  enough  bombs 
to  demolish  our  cities  and  stores  of  weapons. 
The  overwhelming  advantage  would  lie  with 
the  aggressor  and  our  superiority  might  be 
lost  in  the  first  minutes  of  a  surprise  attack. 

"A  world  in  which  nuclear  weapons  are 
owned  by  many  nations  and  their  use  held 
back  only  by  fear  of  retaliation  will  be  a  world 
of  fear,  suspicion,  and  inevitable  final  ex- 
plosion. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  the  United 
States  together  with  Great  Britain  and  Can- 
ada assume  unilateral  control  over  atomic 
power  development  throughout  the  world 
and  by  force,  or  by  threat  of  force,  prevent 
« all  other  nations  from  producing  atomic 
bombs.  Other  nations  will  not  willingly  lose 
their  sovereignty  to  those  who  maintain  their 
own  in  this  way.  Such  a  policy  may  lead  to 
an  unending  war  more  savage  than  the  last. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  it  leading  to  a  stable, 
peaceful  world. 

"We  are  convinced  that  we  are  left  but  one 
course  of  action,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
achieve.  We  must  cooperate  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  future  development  of 
atomic  power,  and  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
as  a  weapon  must  be  controlled  by  a  world 
authority, 

"We  are  heartened  by  the  statement  of  our 
President  in  which  he  said  that  there  will  be 
'an  effort  to  effect  agreement  on  the  condi- 
tions under  which  cooperation  might  replace 
rivalry  in  the  field  of  atomic  power.'  Such 
conditions  will  demand  some  modification  of 
our  conception  of  national  sovereignty. 

"This  makes  it  imperative  that  we  have 
the  good  win  of  all  nations,  for  it  must  be 
realized  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  deadly 
challenge  to  civilization  itself.  We  believe 
that  international  control  is  technically  pos- 
sible and  feasible.  However,  we  must  empha- 
size that  the  problems  of  such  control  are  not 
essentially  technical. 

"For  example,  the  abolition  of  secrecy  In 
national  and  international  relations  may  be 
necessary.  A  world  authority,  if  it  is  to  be 
effective,  must  eventually  realize  free  access  to 
all  laboratories.  Industries,  and  military  In- 
stallations. 

"We  realize  the  serious  problems  that  con- 
trol presents,  and  the  atomic  bomb  is  a  suf- 
ficiently revolutionary  force  to  lmp>el  \is  to 
such  a  solution. 

"We  have  seen  the  beginnings  of  coopera- 
tion among  nations  during  the  war.  The  ex- 
tension of  this  cooperation  is  made  Impera- 
tive by  the  terrible  nature  of  a  future  con- 
nict. 

"World-wide  ccntrol  of  nuclear  energy  in 
which  the  scientific  tradition  of  international 
collaboration  may  play  an  Important  part, 
provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  preventing 
the  current  suspicions  among  nations  from 
growing  Into  tensions  which  lead  to  war. 

"It  Is  our  hope  that  the  bomb  will  be  a 
great  force  for  world  cooperation  and  peace. 
To  this  end  we  urge  this  country  to  assume 
its  responsibility  in  the  Initiation  of  action 
leading  to  a  world  authority  for  the  control  of 
nucleai  energy.  We  sviggest  that  the  United 
Nations  Organisation  be  adapted  to  such 
control. 

"The  need  Is  urgent.  Effective  action  Is 
impossible  not  only  when  other  nations  have 
atomic  t>ombs  but  even  when  programs  for 
their  manufacture  are  well  under  way.  LaCt 
of  decision  within  even  a  few  months  will  be 
preparing  the  world  for  unprecedented  de- 
struction, not  only  of  other  countries,  but  cf 
our  own  as  well." 

In  addition,  we  disapprove  of  the  May- 
Johnson  bills,  H  R.  4280  and  S  1463,  because 
.  we  realize  that  science  cannot  fiourish  in  such 
a  contemplated  environment  cf  restriction, 
secrecy,  and  control.  We  emphasize  that  this 
applies  to  fundamental  research  aspects  ol 


atomic  energy  only,  and  we  agree  that  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  atomic  bomb  be  con- 
trolled. We  Insist  that  the  results  of  all 
fundamental  research  should  be  published 
freely  and  the  peacetime  applications  be 
made  available  to  all.  Consequently  we  sup- 
port the  statements  of  many  other  nuclear 
physicists  on  this  subject  and  particularly 
endorse  the  sentiment  of  over  500  Boston  and 
New  York  scientists  when  they  say: 

•"We,  the  undersigned  scientists  have  read 
President  Truman  s  message  to  Congress  on 
the  control  of  future  work  in  nuclear  physics 
with  interest  and  with  care.  It  suitably  re- 
flects the  gravity  of  the  problems  that  face  us. 
We  agree  that  the  fundamental  problem  is 
an  international  one  needing  the  exercise  cf 
statesmanship  of  the  highest  order.  We  also 
agree  that  reasonable  national  measures  of 
control  must  be  taken  Immediately  rhile 
International  negotiations  proceed. 

"These  need  not  extend  beyond  supervision 
of  all  sources  of  war  material,  licensing  of  all 
production  on  an  industrial  scale  of  fission- 
able material  such  as  plutonium,  and  regula- 
tion of  the  use  of  products  in  dangerous 
quantities.  However,  the  purpose  of  na- 
tional measures  of  control  now  before  Con- 
gress in  the  May-Johnson  bill  go  far  beyond 
these  necessary  measures.  They  include  re- 
strictions of  the  dissemination  of  purely 
scientific    knowledge. 

"We  believe  that  such  additional  restric- 
tions are  contrary  to  the  national  Interest. 
They  will  make  very  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, the  attainment  of  the  objective  outlined 
in  the  President's  message  They  will  cur- 
tall  the  spirit  of  national  and  free  enterprise 
and  will  hardly  permit  the  widespread  dis- 
tribution of  peacetime  products  on  equitable 
terms  which  will  profit  the  people  as  a  whole. 

"We  address  you  primarily  as  citizens  who 
are  concerned  with  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try. We  have  special  knowledge  about  this 
matter  that  entitles  us  and  encourages  us  to 
speak.  Because  of  our  professional  training: 
we  a'e  familiar  with  the  kind  of  scientific 
questions   involved. 

•The  restriction  of  peacetime  work  in 
nuclear  physics  to  a  few  licensed  groups 
would  inevitably  slew  it  down.  The  rush  of 
new  ideas  Is  unpredictable,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  quantity  would  decrease  severely  If 
the  number  of  people  allowed  to  have  basic 
information  were  appreciably  reduced.  If 
security  measures  are  to  be  enforced,  even 
widespread  licensing  would  not  produce  ef- 
fective work  in  the  universities  and  other 
laboratories.  There  is  an  IneviUble  degen- 
erating infiuence  at  work  under  such  condi- 
tions. The  consequences  of  violation  of  se- 
curity regulations  are  immediately  and 
highly  personal  where  as  playing  safe  by 
Withholding  information  Is  all  too  easy.  It 
produces  a  slow  Insidious  smothering  that 
is  cumulative  and  certain  and  for  which  In- 
dividuals cannot  be  blamed. 

"Our  military  potential  stands  In  large 
part  from  our  ability  to  make  technological 
application  of  scientific  principles  and  to  or- 
ganlw  for  such  efforts  on  a  large  scale.  If  we 
are  to  maintain  this  strength,  there  must 
*  be  a  steady  flow  of  new  ideas.  As  they  flr*t 
appear  they  are  seldom  ready  for  imme- 
diate use.  To  develop  these  ideas  for  appli- 
cation, a  conalderable  policy  of  rej-^ctionf  by 
many  lnt«re«ted  scientist*  is  required.  The 
possibility  of  this  will  be  lost  if  limiting  re- 
strictions are  applied. 

"We  maintain  that  the  national  Interest 
will  be  best  served  by  a  policy  ol  complete 
freedom  of  fundamental  research  and  Us 
publication.  This  Is  based  on  cur  convi-^tion 
that  the  country  would  lose  more  by  hamper- 
ing and  restricting  research  and  the  training 
of  scientific  men  tl^  .n  It  would  by  forcing 
potential  enemies  to  find  the  facts  of  nature 
for  themselves.  This  they  can.  and  will,  do 
anyway.  Our  security  can  t>e  the  security  of 
achievement;  it  may  not  bs  the  security  of 
concealment." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON  SOL  BLOOM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  5,  1945 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  James  A.  Far- 
ley at  the  John  Adams  High  School, 
Ozone  Park.  Queens  County,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Queens  County  Demo- 
cratic organization.  Tuesday,  October 
30,  1945: 

Every  4  years  In  New  York  City  We  engage 
in  a  most  extraordinary  commotion.  It  has 
to  do.  of  course,  with  the  selection  of  a  mayor 
to  pre.  de  over  the  great  business  corpora- 
tion that  manages  the  affairs  of  nve  bor- 
oughs and  affects  the  well-being  of  mere 
than  7.000,000  people.  Incidentally,  the  man 
we  select,  of  necessity,  takes  on  national  s:ej 
and  becomes  an  Important  figure  In  the  life 
of  our  Nation,  for  this  Is  considered  by  many 
the  second  most  important  Job  in  the  Na- 
tion. To  a  very  considerable  extent  he  speaks 
for  the  municipalities  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially when  he  goes  to  Washington. 

The  mayor  of  New  York  centers  in  his 
hands,  under  the  present  charter,  the  most 
sweeping  powers.  He  has  great  influence  on 
municipal  finances,  frames  the  city's  poli- 
cies, and  speaks  Its  mind  and  attitudes  on  all 
important  questions  He  can  and  has  deter- 
mined whether  we  shall  have  meatless  days, 
lightless  nights,  radical  or  conservative  poli- 
cies, clean  or  immoral  plays,  bookmakers, 
loan  sharks,  and  what  not. 

Recently  the  mayor  has  had  a  house  to  live 
in.  a  radio  to  talk  over,  and  divers  cars  to 
speed  him  around  the  city.  One  of  tliese 
cars  is  decorated  with  five  vari-colored  glass 
stars,  all  lit  up  like  a  Fourth-of«July  fire- 
works display,  when  the  mayor  Is  dashing  to 
a  fire  or  somewhere  else.  He  has  distin- 
guished guests  and  visitors  to  entertain,  com- 
missioners. Judges  and  what  not  to  appoint, 
patronage,  a  big  salary,  banquets  to  pres;d3 
over,  and  go  to,  critics  to  answer. 

Our  mayor  has  abuses  to  right,  houses  to 
build,  tunnels  to  construct,  subways  and 
busses  to  operate,  street  names  to  change,  a 
theater  to  run.  Booa  to  maiiage,  reaervolrs  to 
build,  publishers,  editors  and  reporters  to  as- 
sail, playgrounds  to  supervise,  a  governor  to 
deal  with,  a  citizens  union  to  please,  ferry- 
boats to  run.  He  has  taxes  to  collect,  polltl* 
cal  leaders  to  placate,  and.  I  might  add,  many 
other  tasks  and  duties  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. One  of  these  is  after-dinner  speaking. 
Once  the  mayor  led  a  simple  lift,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  but  now  he  U  a  fairly  bu^y  man — 
whether  he  wears  a  fire  hat,  a  derbv,  a  Dobbs, 
a  Knox,  an  Adam — or  a  10-gallon  Stetson. 

And  yet.  all  down  through  the  years,  de* 
spite  the  Intlmau  and  Important  respects  tn 
which  hu  acta  affect  the  dally  lU-es  and  ac- 
tivities of  ui  all.  »o  many  of  our  citlseni  by 
neglecting  to  qualify  to  vote  in  the  ap- 
proaching election,  display  an  amaelng  and 
regrettable  indifference  over  the  type  of  indi- 
vidual to  occupy  the  city  hall  during  the 
next  four  and  very  vital  years  of  our  ex- 
istence. 

At  this  moment  another  period  of  commo- 
tion and  agitation  Is  upon  us.  While  the 
clarh  over  the  mayoralty  this  year  has  pro- 
voked some  bitterness  on  the  part  of  our  op- 
ponents, this  has  been  compensated  for  by 
the  universal  t>elief  that  our  candidate.  Gen- 
eral ODwyer.  Is  destined  to  win  by  a  most 
substantial  majority. 


AlGTl 
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RECORD 


■/ 


Borne  expert*  Innlst  th«  only  question  In 
tfoubt  Is  whethpr  'publican  candidate. 

err  the  No  Deal   :  •  wUl  run  second  or 

third  And  I  am  equally  certain,  as  3rou  are. 
thai  General  ODwyer's  running  mates.  State 
Senator  Lacarua  Joseph  (or  comptroller,  and 
Vincent  R  ImpeUllerrl  for  president  of  the 
council,  and  in  foe',  the  entire  ticket,  will 
triumph  on  election  day. 

A  frw  false  lasuea  hav#  been  raised  aK*in»t 
0«n«c«l  ODwTcr.  but  what  the  voters  are 
concerned  about  may  be  summed  up  in  these 
three  questions: 

What  manaM-  of  man  1j  0«n«r»l  OTJmjKl 

How  does  he  in«uurc  up? 

Due*  General  ODwyer's  past  give  aaatirance 
far  the  future? 

The  answers  to  lli'-  les  are  found  In 

the  picturesque  life  f   the  man      We 

bagtn  with  him  ax  a  smalt  child  In  Ireland. 
One  of  a  number  of  children,  a  large  family, 
not  poverty-Blrlclten.  but  certainly  far  from 
rich,  as  tn  coounon  with  the  Irt^h  HIh 
parents,  lUce  others  in  his  fsmlly  •*••  Uooi 
Uaeban.  Do  you  know  what  ach. 
fot  tn  the  old  days  In  E:rin?  Ore..' 
i;r-        I    iHonal  aatlafaction.  but  little  money. 

A  te      young      O  Dwyer      bound      for 

America  -fur  the  land  of  opportunity.  He 
wrni  frtim  Job  to  Job.  always  rinihi'lovii, 
•eekine  his  future 

'  ,'  :       .       a.    find  him  on  tli>'   N'  v    Y     '< 
.    ■    I  ;     :iiealit  K<vxl  pay  hm!   i  ;      ^../u 

liiu«"    to   ixiiUliUr   hlK    <'■'.  .     <'■■  1.     i      1,1,  ; 

At  last  he  Is  a  fi;.  tl.  cm-.j  i,\»,',.i,  .iMcr 
yettn  of  striving,  study,  >  ;t  .i  'i.u  I  :ni^ht 
add.  patience  and  fortltu  :<  i:,  .u  .  i  > u  t 
we  follow  his  career,  cvei  ,.p\*.i:it  .i^  :ikik.^- 
trate,  county  Judge.  ■.■... i\  rh,.i:.>  tti-.':,(:  u- - 
torney  of  Brooklyn.  H<  ..,,11,  :  ^n..i  vn:'.\,i-i>  -^ 
by  luck  <ir  pull.  N^',  u,.i  d  uMii,;  I'.-.r  n.al- 
iiiglit  iiil  alut.p  i;.,.ki'  .'  })  .>,^.i  :t  r  t,H>lc 
eturtly  •  1 1  .:■•■■<  .'    ii  .i  u  «.    :  k    .1  i.^Icim:.:   ;.i  .;, .  - 

ful    RttlluU.-,     u    p    '  ■»,;    r  .■  :  ■•  I      \.i»;i.;.         ,i;,(i     it 
■  .ii)ly    liidrpeiuN'-  t    ,•.),;.; 

'Am  ■  <-iin  timl  fii...  -,.,v  ti..,!  ii  :i,.(;-  *li.) 
lui.-.  'i-u.  preparvil  n'.ni.-..  ,;  i-.  ihr  im  r.iic  df 
.1  i.  i      i  '•  I'l  .1!.     ;   k'  aiji     ;   me:;    ►;  >i  .ti  .  '    h  ,iP 

liv      I  '   .      ■..!■,      ■   a:  .i\r        {     ■).,:,,•-     ',,r     :  ■,     ,,     !  :  .  .• 

.^<  :  ■    ,.1  .1  .,   r:  ,•     t  .  \   : 

«  !i"  .  ,1  :  w  ;.;  u,:\  ■  ..  .  i\,  I  ,-.  ...  O  iJ'A  ,.  : 
l«    l\i''..   -lc.,»t ;  .,:,     ;;,    l.;s    i  ,ii  >; ,  ,i :  i.  r    ;.     n    i.utlOll 

■  >i.il  It  i„.  ,'!;;i'ir:.'  ■:,!:  i;,,uli-  :.\:  ;i  ii;i  et)« 
'.  .  i\<.r    I, .id"     )i,i-v..:t,.,    '       H,.v,i.fc-    .i'',u:;<d    the 

■  u.-.  »'.vfc  ! ,f  ii.. ,  I,  • ; :.■  ,  ,.:,'.  \  ..;!,■,  .Ill,  iption. 
,  ,.  !i  1'  f.  1 ,1  <',\  ,1  iii  \  tif  ji,  ,■,,  'i ,('  ■  ii.t!  ;,,  will 
I  i< ,  ■  i'  !i.i  ^  '  .1  I  ^  ii,i'  ,1 .  i ,  -. '  .,';!>■  ',  'ii.^i  111"',  VI  I  I 
fi'.  ,1  I*    li,    !..  1    ■ .  -   ;  :'.',i)>-.   1  \    ;rl.,|ii,,;   I  1,1  I   ,,,,   i^-, 

i'.i.-t  iti'!  V  ').(■  '  li^  t  !■•  .!  I!,'.  '  I;,  Ml. <-*«-. 
that  «i        i      ,    I     .       N        ,.     '.  nn»  sure  yovi 

I'  »!'     '  .'i  i-    M'l-  •  '  '   '     .luyone.  too.  that 

f  ■     !    >■!    .:   (  1  i  )',v  '.  r      \,,i-.    ;,  !r  ,      ',    |  ii  f  p.i  I  t'li    ii  m:M     f 

'    '    '  ii>'   i^i.i  I  ■  ■ ,.  ■  \       1  I  '    \.':  ^:     d,  ■*■'    '  ;-r 

rt    Ml.'    .;'i'    11;. ,i    ."n  r    ';     -A     v\  r        l,f    ;■,    <■ ;  ,i|- ■  A  >  1 1    '    i 

!'«■•   •    1!1:        .>      '  <t      I  :     '       ,.  :       '  1  iC      I'll',       1  l.i  '  , 

1  ,»  '  :.■>  '  .1  k  f  ■  ■  .  ]  >  <■■  ,1  .  !i,-  ji ;  ,!i;c  ;  ■  '  •■  ' 
fan-a     L;.       !;-li.,,,^-        V\i'.\.'i.r     kl  ','«'■■     ': 

Isn't  a  li\  ::,fc:  1'  .1. .'  !     !'<■  1  -iM,!  \k :';.  ;    •',.■ 

.  "i.t\}.,'  ■     ,   '.     .   '.■      ,  .•  ■,       ,is   ,!     j'l  :,,■•  1,  .,  ,:  >,      ![;     • 

'-   i!"r    .  ,    Ml!  ,  ■  i,    ;       [Villi;.;     :  •;    ,  -1       -  ,ri'  s;  li. 

V>  ,    :    I  .r,,,'  ..     (>  n.v  \,--    1-,.    ,,,,.;!    .  ,,    ,   .,   :',itlnll 

■    i     '!,,•<     >.  >-\  '  !     ■     I  •  I'  ,  .1  !  •  ..    1  ,   '        I     ii  1;  ,  w«-;-     '  1;  ,1  r     tiV 

,>-'K;ih;   \'  ''i   ,t  vj,i'--: :.'!;       I  ,,,  t    ;■    •  .ilr    ', ,   a    - 

*.>.,:  .1      '  '  .,i  '     11    ;v.|  ; ;    \i  !      ,,    ;  ,  ,  .,    !'!,•(■;;      I    p,  ,;    <■,■  |;\,!  ' 
a    Tl;.ik:.^ ' 'M' >'      ,i       i,'i;i.'\     J    .   U',-      ,!•■;!      I     ('.''.•::     ■ 

atf.  f.  rv   1-    .w  .'•      ;    •;  '    t.t.  t  thu   !"'ni  dr- 
ccii'      Si'  ni. ,..A.irv,j      ,;     rhiUlren     rtn^Ti,;!'. 

VnTvl  ,Ti:  ,•■  ,  •,,;•,  !,  -  iiliesuiuui  ilfa' !,  ' 
I'i  ■•-  ■'!•■  r,:'-"  ■  ;  ■iuon.*  Oenei'Lil  i)  t>uv 
:,i*  ft^t-i!  !:■•  ;.  ,  .  stea  Jtiwulc  ri'-!  ir  ,[;'ii!  ,■ 
SiMkod  With  the  slums,  th,.-  !),i>  k.  ,,,:•",».  n:  <i 
thp  ^•■('.  '  r.i'iiers  where  gittlser  tlo  r-.ii,!-,'. 
»•■  xf  :  -.  ,s  are  nn  affront  to  c;v:  U'  p-.  v 
^'' ■■!•'"•  >  .i;;"'--;  t^rohiPni  s.'.>'a'\\  .t-.'^z'.-- 
'.'>.':..!  b',  \i'.r  ^.  .  H  ,w  are  wc  •  r;'':v>  vk;-:i 
•  '  '  ^^i■..,■  •  I'!!:- I'.  .:(i  mei?iiies  sh',''.:'.ci  b-^  :- ,  - 
{  ■'  "  ^'  '■■■•'  '■■  -■•'  ti'.f'  ",  ;r\\'',">.  ii!-.'  ,,  :  \  '>.;r  {.,  > 
poiu  e     ct  .    i.'-:mcnt     t'-  '        l/ev.  ;     i,<-:ic:  .1 


CDwyer  V.:.  x  '' .c  n:.-wpr-"'  Hasn't  ex- 
perience prejjared  him  and  taught  him? 
Dldnt  he  patrol  a  beat?  Dldnt  he  meet  the 
aoiTowful  parents  of  delinquents  face  to  face 
In  court?  Doesn't  he  know  a  gangster,  a 
racketeer,  a  chlaeler — any  enemy  of  society — 
when  he  aees  one?  Hasn't  he  tried  and  sen- 
tenced them  as  a  Judge  and  prosecuted  them 
sa  a  district  attorney?  Who  sent  the  mem- 
bers of  Murder.  Inc..  to  the  chair  but  General 
O'Dwyer?  When  the  N-  a  V  >rk  County  Dem- 
ocrats failed  to  end  r,<  District  Attorney 
Frank  S.  Hogan  for  reelection  for  another  4 
years,  who  forcrd  the  party  to  accept  Hogan? 
General  CDwyer.  of  course  And  when  one 
talks  of  racketeers.  01  •  r  ;■  ,  >if>r8  that 
Hogan  has  been  their  r  <  si  .  ,my.  and 
haa  closed  the  ir  •■  h  ir  .  und  many,  while 
sendlne  others  !<  ii; •  •).■  riiair — as  Gen- 
eral   I.  <{)•*•.'  :.     >,.i;i-,  ,;    '.:.■       :! 

I  i.iiK  I  N  tu  ^'  It  Kii  i  am  exceedingly 
proud   ti  ;.   N-  A    •yorker.     True.  I  wasn't 

bo.'n  her.    u;'   1    id  first  see  the  light  of  day 

wiihin'rt  r,,':   :•  <ti  •.Hire  of  Manhattan — Just 

■■■.'.  ri-  :i-..  ii;i  ■;-;(■  H^ui-  ;,,  ruver.  I  have 
!'■':,  ,!  ,.''1  'u-  .,'  N.  .V  'I'-'R  for  40  years. 
I  went  !■  s.  1:  ..  )u-i,-  ..!,!<  I  hope  you  will 
j-ii»rn..n  iiii-  ;:  I  s,,-.  1  (  ;:■  -1!  u  career  here. 
Mv  .r.N'nse  love  !  .;  !!.,-  i.:-v.r.  :ty  would  not 
!..•!!!:;!    nir   to  KVij  ;;. ,;  ■    ■.,;    r; .  i  \ ,  ir  a  matt  HOt 

i  :     :"•  s    •:  VI  ,i  :.'-,. (i.T  me  valn  If  I  say 

I   k-'-    ••.     I   :■■■.!■   .ii^  '■:■        .,Mcs.     I  have  been 

<  iiM'is.ui'  lA  r  ii  i-  .:.  ,  -,  state,  and  Nation. 
A!-. I  I  ,';,iVf  1.  iri.<<(i  i:.,:.i.  If  not  all  the 
''it     !ii'iii[,r,i     1,    iv.    irresponsible  cnndl- 

!■  1'''^   r-:>ci  ..1:  .,  uiuT,  '.\\v\  hiTi.ir,''  'li'.^perate 

'     <■'','  u:-i    iii'Jrr    ;,,('. ■„    •!.■■!!,      ,^■.  :    Amer- 

1-  ,»:   •>     OUiti-    k'>':  ir:  ,,;  ,  \     k  :;■  >',v     '  :,r  ..     •  rlckS. 

1"  ':  .'■  ^'M-  !■  \.^-.  ,',i:,  ,-;:,i:  ^r  ,1  fine  de- 
<»'iit  ii-iiMst  lii.i;  i,k'  (ii!.n,ii  I ' '.  )-A7cr  with 
unhi.iv  >i;.!;i!.i'.-s  w  'I,  ;.:,;jr-'A  ,i.,i  characters 
in   ih.-   ;,(-;t    -A.^.-k-,  I  ;    ,,,   ;  .iiiip,,  ;i-.,    mid  make 

such  ,11.  !;r.w  ii  ,i;.'r<i  ., ,  ,rt.M  ■  i  ,:.  .-.tick  HIS 
llllb,''!!,  ,-tn-.!    ,;!,■.,;,:<    li;      !i,,i!,,!     ;  1 1  fotxl  deeds 

!''  f^'-i-i  :  'I  'I  i!f'<  ■  'Aniui  111  vniich  to  live 
"'•■  <    ii.ti.  ;•  I'-t  ai,^uiT  to  this  foul  charge. 

1*  -^  ''■'•  'i   ■■  ■  ■    ■'■    .  .'■,,-rsM!!;i^  he  did  be. 

'  '•  '■<■'  "-i  i:  ii  .it  '  ),i,'..  ,  ::■  OAiulidiite  for 
'■  ■'■  '  '■-.  '  I"'  ••]■■!•■.,<  I  :,■.  ;.(  !,,,■  i-i.ide  tn  the 
A  ;;-•.        -11:  -Aii;       'r  .";.,■,.,■,!  .;,    ;i  brigadier 

^•';"''•  H.'  'tA:kl':i         <;      \K.  Hit        CrOOkl, 

i-K.'-,.v;.      „i:,l    ;,:    ,;,;..,,..   .     ;    l',-:->  flam  fthd 

'^"'"»'  "'  '    '  ■■>•■•■'   ' ■■   !,>'  '■   'A  ■ ,,    -tern   jus- 

'•'■'■  Mi'M,  >ir  w,  •  .,  1  ,  ^  to  help  the 
>i,'.p:,i.c,i  .,:,,!  s.  ,■■, ;  ,•  i„..  ,  of  that  most 
>'-■•'  •i"''--  ■  .'  !  '  1 'i  i.'-'i  ii\  fttsclsm.  That 
■  ■<■'  '!■'  ■  .:ftmic  tMX  of 
■'''■''  '  ■'■  '■'  '    refugeM. 

the  »(.  i.!ii-',,.-.ii,  !■  ,:  •  ■,   ,     .,,,,,  umi  u  not 

"•-\     ,l'!1r:.-;    •     |tin,    t!,,     H,-,     ;   ,  ,      f  ,:'ty    Wt 

''■'■'    k  :,,•>>  IS    .1,"\  :.     Ml      I.,",  It    U 

'       ■       "■''     v.!!;,-        :,,!    .,>,,i,,l     ;..,■        :,M    ,  ■  |(,n    It 

^>      ■■     1'.^   k     ;::     'is.      <  Ar:,',i-         ,v.;      •        •  ■    .  It, 

'•'  i.irts,     ,.      ,         ,  ,    t,-,'.'  ;■.,:,.    s  i   ,  ,,     ,  •  ^, 

'  '    '"      I  '   '  I    •  >■!     !  IV         I  '''.    ;U  f    i: ...    i. ...;., ;ig 

' '"  *'  ■^•'  ■'  -'-'I  Hiv,  ,!r-.;  tft  ihs  many  m 
'ill  .:..i:   '■   I    A  lu)  violently  differ 

"■','.         '  !    1.  ■       :,  ,,  \     .(  .i,;i  !  >hlp. 

\\  '  ^   Ml.    ^,...1           r   the  Republican 

''•:*•  1    ii'.i.  .',        ,;,:.  ,   ,:  .■    that    It    was    so 

I"    -!■  r    Ulent   and   ability  thst  It  had   to 

^     I  <r  into  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 

I  it  a  mau  to  make  the  mayomliy 

t       <    !..|    il. 

Witness   also   a   newspaper   advertisement 

p  (1  r.M  hy  the  Republican  ticket's  sup- 
l>,ui^     wherein     It     was    shnmeleaaly    pro- 

<  l.uini'd  that  If  the  Democrstic  Party  won 
thi«  niuuiiiUy  campaign  the  red  light  dis- 
•  vv  1.-  resurrected.  In  the  40  years  I 
h.i\»  V.  :N.,i  nnd  lived  In  New  York,  there 
never  h..'    !  'f^      a  red   light  district. 

s  ;  h  b  .'  falsehoods  as  these  are  unwor- 
'1  V  :  .  p.'tv  with  even  the  slightest  pre- 
tension>-  •  :•  -'ncy,  and  it  is  Just  this  sort 
of  thing  •>  !'  u  :i  swell  the  vote  of  General 
oDwyer  :.  !  v^  nning  mates.  This  sort 
of  thinv  .  A.i.?  rtsented  by  the  electorate. 

.-;:.         t  -iiipaign  never  elected  anyone. 


Now.  felloNv-dtlzens,  as  we  approach  the 
Impending  election  It  seems  to  me  we  should 
honestly  consider  what  Is  best  for  our  city 
tn  the  next  4  years.  That  should  be  a  para> 
mount  consideration  with  every  voter. 

As  I  conceive  It.  the  highest  service  which 
General  CDHi'yer,  as  the  next  mayor,  and  his 
running  mates  in  their  ofllces,  can  perform 
Is  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  New  York 
City.  Wc  must  increase  Its  prestige,  its  earn- 
Ing  power,  its  industries,  its  commerce.  We 
have  the  grtat  port  of  New  York,  the  finest 
In  the  worl4.  We  are  Inclined  to  forget  Its 
Importance.  It  is  what  gives  our  city  Its 
vitality.  Ndt  only  our  own  prosperity,  but, 
to  some  exttnt.  that  of  the  Nation  depends 
up>on  the  tmde  passing  through  here  Our 
margin  of  forelgix  trade  will  be  the  critical 
balance  upim  which  our  well-being  will 
depend. 

Remember  It  Is  this  trade,  foreign  and 
coastwise,  etitering  Into  New  York  Harbor 
with  its  rojirlad  ships  and  all  its  manifold 
industries  «id  services,  which  makes  for  a 
prosperous  ind  happy  metropolis.  Yearly  It 
represents  several  billions. 

We  must  improve  our  port.  We  must 
modernize  if  at  any  cost  so  that  here  we  can 
compete  on.  a  parity  with  every  other  port 
In  the  worltl.  And  to  this  project  I  know 
Ocnerul  O'Qwyer  Is  committed. 

Let  us  neter  forget  that  through  our  port 
have  come  the  peoples  from  all  the  world 
seeking  sanctuary  and  a  better  way  of  life 
for  their  children.  Let  us  even  remember 
how  thoM  ft>lk  from  other  landa  have  con- 
tributed to  pur  material  and  cultural  devel- 
opment. A|id  above  all,  let  ua  never  forget 
that  twice  «rhen  the  freedom  of  our  Nation 
was  threat«ned,  the  descendants  of  theae 
emigrants  $n6  many  of  these  emigrants 
themselves,  millions  In  all,  embarked  from 
thU  magnlf^nt  ocean  terminal  we  call  New 
York,  for  srvery  battle.  Let  us  pray  that 
henceforth  ^nd  forever  this  port  shall  never 
again  have  to  send  forth  soldiers  to  fight  on 
foreign  soil,  but  shall  be  used  tor  the  profit- 
able trndrt  of  peace. 

The  Democratic  candidates  are  certain  to 
be  alected  pn  Novemt>e<-  fl.  Let  each  and 
every  one  df  vu  continue  to  put  forth  our 
beat  effort*  pn  their  behalf  eo  that  they' will 
go  Into  offlci  backed  by  the  greatest  mnjort- 
ties  ever  n\y^i\  Democratic  cunUlUaies  In  the 
city  of  New  [York. 


The  Mexican  Croii  of  Military  Merit 
A  .  .  !.(!  to  Col.  Modeito  C.  Rodriguei, 
United  Slatei  Army 


EXTSNaiON  OP  REMARKS 

f'-r     „]!■■-"  S  T.  PI^"H<) 

aUHDENT  (IDMMtSBIONn  mOM  FtTBlTO  «trO 
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Monday.  November  5,  1945 
Mr.     PI*ERO,      Mr.     Speaker.     CoL 

Modesto  H.  RodrlKueg.  United  8tat«i 
Army,  of  '  Puerto  Rico,  received  on 
August  8.  1944  the  Cross  of  MUlUry 
Merit  from  the  Qovernmcnt  of  Mexico. 
Col.  RodriRucz  served  as  liaison  officer 
for  the  Unltipd  States  Army  with  the  Mex- 
ican Army  and  wa.s  decorated  In  the 
namr  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  by  General  Felipe  Rico,  com- 
mander of  the  Second  MillUry  Zone  and 
Governor  ot  the  Territory  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. The  decoration  was  bestowed  for 
invaluable  contrlbutlon.s  to  cooperation 
and  understanding  between  the  two 
countries.    , 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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General  Rico  began  the  ceremony  by 
addressing  the  following  remarks  to  his 
soldiers: 

Young  soldiers  derive  Inspiration  from 
these  men  whom  we  honor  here  today.  They 
symbolize  the  spirit  that  should  guide  every 
soldier,  that  spirit  for  which  the  highest 
values  are  not  found  tn  material  things. 

When  he  presented  the  decoration  to 
Col.  Modesto  E.  Rodriguez  in  name  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
General  Rico  said: 

Colonel  Rodriguet.  when  the  world-wide 
conflagration  threatened  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  and  both  Nations 
decided  to  unify  their  plans  of  navnl  and 
military  defense  along  the  Pacific  coast,  you 
came  to  our  country  to  be  the  spokesman 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  before  the 
military  authorities  of  Mexico.  Yours  was 
n  grave  and  difflcult  mission.  Two  nations 
were  Involved,  each  with  its  own  personal- 
ity: two  strong  races,  two  different  civiliza- 
tions. But  you  brought  your  Intelligence 
and  your  tact  to  bear,  your  understanding 
and  affection  for  both  nationalities,  in  de- 
veloping the  plans  for  the  western  defense 
of  both  peoples  In  the  kistorlc  conferences 
at  Agua  Calleiite  and  you.  Cjlonel  Ro- 
driguez, built  a  bridge  of  friendship  and 
understanding  between  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  inaugurating  the 
perfect  harmony  in  which  during  your  serv- 
ice in  thla  zone  the  mllltRry  questions  en- 
trusted to  your  wisdom  were  decided.  Your 
dynamic  energy,  at  the  service  of  t>oth 
armies,  was  devoted  solely  to  the  hard  work 
of  the  true  soldier  who  knows  how  to  com- 
ply with  hla  duty.  Iven  when  you  were 
taken  to  n  hospital  for  trentmrnt  and  ob- 
servation after  a  serious  aviation  accident, 
you  chose  to  take  another  airplane  within 
a  very  few  hours  in  order  to  complete  an 
important  mission  of  your  Army  without 
healtntlng  for  personal  conslderatloiui  of 
health  or  family.   Your  mlanlon  In  our  Army 

was  carried  out  with  wisdom  and  love,  niul 
therefore.  In  name  of  the  President  of  our 
nepubllc,  I  have  the  honor  and  the  plrnsure 

of  conferring  you  the  Croea  of  MtlUnry 
Merit. 


Atomic  Enerfy  Control 
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Mrs,  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  conference  on  atomic -en - 
Miy  control  held  .t  Rye.  N,  Y..  Oclobor 
37  and  28.  the  attached  resolution  wns 
Bdopted  by  a  group  of  pr  'V'-     -•  a-    ri- 

can  sclentlsLs,  whose  nai  led 

to  the  resolution. 

I  believe  that  the  rocommondations 
made  by  this  distinguished  ijioup  of 
American  rtudents  deserve  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  following  Is  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution: 

X 

The  Jchnson-May  bill  for  the  regulation 
of  atomic  energy,  now  before  Congress,  does 
not  protect  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United 
States.     This  bill  should  be  withdrawn. 

Amendments  have  not  corrected  the  es- 
eentlal  defects  of  the  bill.  They  retain  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  original  bill. 
The  bill,  U  enacted,  woul^i 


1.  Weaken  the  national  defense. 

2.  Jeopardize  the  democratic  institutions 
of  the  American  people. 

3.  Frustrate  fundamental  research  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  American  leader- 
ship In  the  development  of  atomic  energy. 

4.  Sel  up  an  authority  wlthm  the  United 
States  responsible  to  no  one — not  even  to 
the  President  or  the  Congress. 

5.  Take  atomic  energy  away  from  the 
Amer.c:m  people,  where  the  Pi  esldent  says 
It  belongs,  with  the  danger  that  it  may 
become  the  excltislve  property  of  the 
military. 

6.  Make  It  more  dlfflcult.  perhaps  Impos- 
sible, to  stop  the  present  drift  toward  an 
atomic  armaments  race. 

7.  Block  the  normal  negotiation  of  Inter- 
national agreemens  In  the  field  of  atomic 
energy,  and  interfere  with  attempu  to  set 
up  vitally  necessary  International  controls. 

The  bill,  as  now  amended,  creates  a  Com- 
mission with  autonomous  powers  not  only 
m  the  area  of  atomic  military  research,  but 
In  eclentlflc.  medical,  and  industrial  nelds. 
The  new  amendments  do  not  require  the 
Commission  to  license  Independent  research 
or  to  make  mnterlals  available  to  independ- 
ent laboratories  under  proper  safeguards. 
Nor  are  sundurds  set  up  under  the  bill  for 
nloraic  reaearch  privileges.  The  Commis- 
sion would  have  power  to  grant  exclusive 
rights  in  atomic  energy  development  to  cer- 
tain private  companii  withhold  theae 
rlghU  from  uthcr  ^  .is  at  lu  own 
discretion. 

n 

In  otir  judgment,  any  legislation  In  this 
field  should,  as  a  minimum,  provide  the 
following: 

Flrsi  the  Commlaalon  and  Its  Adminlilro- 
tor  rhould  be  responsible  to  the  Prealdent 
nnd  to  Congress.  They  should  be  removable 
by  the  President  in  the  same  manner  as 
Cabinet  Officers. 

Second,  any  secrecy  regulations  should  t>e 
oppllcable  only  to  the  disclosure  of  the 
dealgn  features  and  laboratory  testa  pertain- 
ing to  the  plant  and  to  detsUs  of  the  atomic 
bomb  itself:  tliat  Is.  only  to  such  matters 
as  are  normally  kept  secret  when  the  manvt- 
fncture  of  munitions  or  weapona  of  war  la 
Involved.  We  note  that  the  Prealdent  of 
the  United  States  had  distinguished  between 
the  sclent  ^'-  V  -  iwledge  and  the  design  fea- 
tures, te^'  ■».  and  detail*  of  the  bomb 
Itself.  Oitiri  n  ijulatluns  should  be  limited 
to  removing  haanrds  to  isfety, 

Third,  prior  to  promulgation,  all  atereoy 

reRtil/tinns  should  b«  reviewed  by  a  special 

C'iii)inet   committee   to   make  sure   that   the 

'  "•'!(-  Interest  In  full  disclosure  is  protected 

I  ver  possible. 

to  protect  individual  reseiw  ' 
(  m  should  be  required   to  ; 

t  \  material* ,  under  |  roper  aafeguarua, 

t  independent  resenrrh   poaslble.     It 

xhc  ulU  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  the 
Com  iiaaion  haa  no  power  to  contrul 
research. 

Fifth.  1'     '  should  '  red, 

After  an     ,  <  rval.  to  end 

to  the  Congress  a  prugram  s  the 

standards  which  should  spp  .  '    vtov- 

rrnment  regulation  of  the  industrial  use 
of  atomic  energy.  Until  such  a  program  hr^ 
been  recommended  and  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  the  Commission  should  not  have 
Hiiy  ,  ower  to  permit  the  \ue  of  atomic  p;jwer 
for  indujtrlsl  purposes.  Ouch  a  program 
should  deal  speclflcslly  with  such  problems 
as  patenU,  exclusive  rights,  and  those  steps 
to  be  taken  to  encourage  private  enterprise 
to  assist  in  this  development.  Research  p  d 
experiments  looking  toward  the  industrial- 
use  of  atomic  power  should  be  permitted 
prior  to  the  submission  of  the  Industrial 
program. 

Sixth,  "'e  believe  that  the  free  exchange  of 
scientific  information  with  the  United  Na- 
tions as  propoeed  by  the  President  Is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  is  not  entliely 


separate  from  the  development  of  a  domes- 
tic i.rogram.  Atomic  power  has  been  made 
possible  only  by  .he  work  of  scientists  all 
over  he  world.  Many  of  the  most  eminent 
of  these  scientists  are  not  In  the  United 
States  and  are  citizens  of  foreign  countries. 
Legislation  must  be  framed  by  ^  izress 

BO  as  to  take  advantage  of  such  ;  .onal 

agreements  as  may  be  a  n  to  per- 

mit the  free  exchange  v:  .  :  .  mfoima- 
tlon.  not  only  within  our  own  country,  but 
with  foreign  scientists. 

! 

President  Truman  has  said :  "Nevrr  in  his- 
tory has  society  been  confronted  with  a 
power  so  full  of  potential  danger  and  at  the 
same  time  so  full  of  promise"  Surely,  any 
legislation  on  a  subject  so  momentous  de- 
serves the  gravest  consideration  by  Congrtaa. 
We  welcome  the  creation  of  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  United  Sutes  Senate  to  deal 
exhaustively  with  these  matters.  Equal 
consideration  must  be  given  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  To  forestall  the  dangers 
and  realize  the  promises  of  atomtc  energy. 
Congress  owes  the  American  people  the  best 
legislation  which  its  combined  wisdom  can 
draft. 

Prank  AlUchul,  BUmford.  Conn  :  B?n 
If.  Cherringion.  Chancelor.  Uni- 
versity of  Denver;  Norman  Ciu- 
Blns.  Editor,  the  Saturday  Review 
of   Literature;    R.    a.    a\.  1. 

Vice  President  and  Dean  > 
ties.  University  of  Chicago:  R.  M. 
Kutchlns.  Chancelor,  University 
of  Chicago:  C.  D.  Jackaon,  New 
York  City:  John  K.  Jei»up  New 
York  City;  Warren  C.  jDhnstm, 
Chairman,  Df '  nt  of  Chem- 

istry, Unlver^.  .  Chicago.  Ook 
Ridge,  Tenn  :  Irving  I^ngmulr, 
Associate  Director,  ReseaKh  Labo- 
ratory, General  Electric  Co.. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.:  Edward  H. 
Levi,  Profesor  of  Law.  University 
of  ChlOAg'  '  ^)  MarsRhnk,  Pro- 
fessor rf  1  .ics.  University  tt 
C\  KUgar  Ansel  Muwrer, 
>\             ►    .III.    D.    C;    Hubert    Red- 

neld,  Uran,  Division  of  Bjclnl 
Sri-'""'  University  of  Chicago; 
1 1  W   Schults,  Professor  of 

AgriciiHurnl  Economii  T"  t«r»lty 
of  Chicago;  John  A  Jr  , 

Chalrmun.    Exe<utlve    ti  '  <■, 

Atomic    StiriiUsts    of    ^  ', 

John  T.  Tate.  Profeaaor  of  Piiymca, 
University  of  Minnesota;  Olcn  H, 
Taylor,     United     States     Senator 

from   Idaho,   Wn- : t^    r  5 

Harold  C  Urev.  I'!  i. 

Istry,  Utii  tvi- 

gene  P  V.  vuilj* 

MMllcal  Physics,  Princeton   Unl> 
veraity. 
Adopted  at  RjPt.  N   Y.,  Octob;r  tS,  IMS. 
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Monday,  November  5,  1945 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  people  will  face  in 
the  very  near  future  a  most  important 
and  far-reaching  decision.  The  ques- 
tion. Shall  v.e  establish  compulsory 
military  training?  should  be  answered 
intelligently  rather  than  sentimenlally. 


APIM-XliiX 
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I  ) 


YV> 


\  i 
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to  prevent  h'    . 
nation  such  .^ 
C.uvpral  -T  . 
UnU»y1     -■';^'.' 
tionui    i;:  I 
!..!''::.  .•  .    .,h:   p 

*-'.!':..'"..'    'A    -1,.^! 

>f  iI-k;L,\  er; ,  inci; 
t#r  how  u  » •  • 
a  war  nl  ssgrasion. 


ul — would 


.:r.:.j  u    uld  give  the 
■;::.>    :::    intema- 
r-   IV    :  for  our 

p.  >;al8. 

■  '  rsal  military 
-Mr;ir'i  as  a  de- 
>  >^  e  are  to  the 
a  fhe  right  of 
'•  rce — no  mat- 
t;    be  used  In 


'  I  ■  t' 


:  .'<! 


f  I    K 

ftor  several  ■. 


rpeponsjbilitv    u:...;.    t;.,.    Lu.;,.m    dia tea' will 

'"  ■'■  '■•  '    ••■  •'■••  ■  •'•   -■■  r--,.     :.■.  will  require 

Bc.!IU*f        :•'        'V,,.        v,.-rr.^.  ,.-.    )         ,...      ^,j..    J,  J     ,  .. 

>*liuii    ari-    ■■■.re    !,,    luji.'v^'    W    rM    "A     ■     ''      • 
United   S',.t^   •>,    !,j.,i    ;,,,',,.   „    ;    ,^    ,,,.    ,',  ^,  ,'   . 
leady  lor  Any  euu'i^ency. 


Mr.  rr  li'  ■,    F.>rr.<  -  v,  rNii>.s 
f  -  R 

UnpreparedneM  at  the  outh..,,k  v    - 


SESSIONAL  RECOKD 


In  order  that  my  constituents  might 
have  the  knowledge  contained  in  the  fol- 
Jowlng  compilation  of  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  this  important  question,  I  ask 
unpmmous  coasent  to  insert  in  the  Rr- 
(KD  the  appended  subject  matter  I 
aiao  Intend  to  mail  with  this  subject 
NATTOJf  Ai.  SEctrmmr  and  Intcknattonal  ArrAms 
ro« 

In  the  168  years  of  lu  existence  the  United 
States  has  had  seven  major  wars,  all  under- 
taken  with  various  dsfreM  of  unpreparedness. 
neallHii  ttWlianda  that  in  the  future  we  pre- 
par*  eoattmoOBiy  (ur  whulever  emergencies 
may  enme. 

In  spite  of  any  pMc*  tBrms  that  may  be 
made  and  any  system  of  international  coop- 
eration that  may  be  eatabluhed  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  compulsory  military  train- 
\r.r  Is  eaaentlal  to  the  future  security  of  the 
L>::'.ed  SUtee. 

•  tJnlversal  military  tralnlntt  Is  the  only  de- 
pendable way  In  which  the  United  Slates  can 
match  the  military  strength  of  other  world 
powers.  ^ 

For  defense  afalnst  sudden  attack  In  un- 
declared wars  the  United  States  should  have 
•t  all  tlmt*  a  large  reserve  force  of  trained 
rlvUlans — perhaps  a  constant  reserve  of  about 
10  000  000  men  This  would  be  more  eco- 
Jiom     „         .  ,  fTectlve  than  to  maintain 

*'==-»'  ^  nrUUtary  establishment. 

i<  f  technoloj7lcal  advances  the  geo- 

R!..,,i.>  .nation  of  the  United  States  no 
longer  affords  sufficient  protection  to  permit 
adequate  preparation  f.  .  u  .:  after  it  has 
b«M»n   declared. 

r.r-i  ^;       s    nut    only    affords 

'  '   i  ■i  but  Is  the  best  way 

In  a  nonaggressor 


i'vT   r^srr^f■   isr:;,'.- 


i.fi-i'i..'-..    .■..>'i,i 

In  i-rdrr   '.. 
United    8t,iirs    »,:,;, i    :.^,v^saM!v    hH^r    at    .pi 
times  ..  o>n-der:ih,v  -.,vK  ..f  nuluarv  rc-np- 


a    pruprai;-,     ;;  •■    t 
e^vk^    !i,>  a -A  .:  ,'  t- 
Ul.t'.  ►Tv.i,    •-.    _    _■ 


matter  several  thousand  post-card  ques- 
tionnaires on  thi.s  subject,  which  I  hope 
will  be  returned  to  my  office  marked  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  their 
thoughtful  and  careful  advice  on  this 
very  important  legislative  problem. 

The  compilation  follows: 
National  S«ctnuTT  and  Intb«national  ArrAiits 

AGAINST 

Tliere  Is  no  convincing  proof  that  uni- 
versal mUlUry  training  from  the  beginning 
of  our  national  life  would  have  prevented 
any  of  the  major  wars  in  which  we  have 
engaged  and  the  outcome,  in  each  case,  has 
been  satisfactory. 

Universal  military  training  will  be  en- 
tirely superfluous  if  suitable  peace  terms  and 
a  workable  International  organization  can 
l>e  developed.  The  Introduction  of  universal 
military  training  now  would  be  a  retreat 
toward  Isolationism,  would  deny  our  faith 
In  world  cooperation,  and  would  jeopardize 
any  plan  of  International  collaboration  that 
may  be  developed 

Military  training  alone  would  be  no  gtiar- 
anty  of  security,  or  victory.  If  the  United 
States  were  to  come  In  conflict  with  a 
highly  lndU8trlall7*d  China  or  Russia  with 
manpower  and  production  In  excess  of  our 
own. 

For  defense  against  sudden  attack  the 
United  States  should  have,  not  an  enormous 
reserve  of  common  soldiers  with  training  only 
more  or  less  up  to  date,  but  a  powerful  Navy, 
a  large  and  effective  Air  Force,  and  a  well- 
equipped  mechanized  Army  that  Is  highly 
mobile  and  has  plenty  of  striking  power 

Assuming  that  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Regular  Army  are  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  first  shock  of  a  surprise  attack,  a 
weU-educated  citizenry,  together  with  a 
highly  developed  industrial  and  agricultural 
life,  afford  the  only  basic  protection  that  is 
needed  In  the  United  States.  Specific  mili- 
tary training  en  masse  can  be  given  after  the 
threat  of  war   appears. 

A  ■  ■  military  preparation  stimulates 
1  :■  ..lent  rivalries  and  tends  to  provoke  wars 
rather  than  prevent  them.  That  com- 
pulsory training  does  not  prevent  aggression 
Witness  the  German  attack  on  France  and 
Hi^«^t  1    particularly. 

H  ;  time  conscription  would  cause  other 
naiioas  to  r*  m  us  with  suspicion,  partic- 
ularly our  La:::.  American  neighbors  who 
would  resent  this  obvious  threat  of  Inter- 
ference In  their  affairs. 

A  powerful  military  machine,  to  military 
and    poUtlca:    '.  .-irrs.    is   ever    a    source    of 

If°;'fl*o°°       '  '''^    '^«^'    *^'«'"    m    the 

united  States,  to  overaggresslveness  In  inter- 
national affairs  and  perhaps  even  to  Imperial- 
istic ambitions. 

Although    the    size   of   the    mUltary   force 

.,.,p,,p,    ,,..„j.  ^  .  J.  ^j^^^  cannot  be  accurately 

;'■"■";  '■■   -*    every  probable  need  can  be 
^'       ■'  ■■•     •■     iiined    under   the   present 

*■•'  ■''''''  ■■  ■•  nilUion  veterans  and 
';  "•■'"■"'  '*■•  *-■  :-  >iri.  to  civilian  life  at  the 
cloee  of  ;:a.>  wi;  will  constitute  a  reserve 
pdf-quate  iur  ,u.,   ■  uiergency  for  »  period  of 

'■     .    ist  10  ytM. 

M ;  t  r  I  >  F<  ■:    K  ►  f  r  (-nvzfrCM 

''  '■■-■•»•'  -•''■=:■  A  .(■;;  i.cfLi!  u  .s  up  to  date. 
■  "  '  ^'•"'*'  Without  extensive  retraln- 
'•  ':'  ''-'•>•■  '■■:.■  too.  would  be  subject  to 
}'•<•       .i.-ua.' :!•,-,  ,,r   icnorance." 

F\;s-er:.,  r  .s-  ,:,u;ird  equipment  and  sup- 
I  ';"  "  '•  ■♦'  •'  •  '•  '-cap  rather  than  a  help. 
■■'"■'■'  '  '■•'  ■''  of  obsolete  materials. 
\''     n    a:    ^  ...:^e  s,  ck  pile  otir  armies  must 

tH-u;ppto  wiU:  ;.e*  materials  produced  to 


1. 


•  .  training  would  i;:vf  out 
-  '  ■  de  corps  which  l^  never 
«     '    istUy    assembled     ctvUlan 


spov  il.r.ju. 


Mu.  ;i  :  -re  ^access  of  our  armies  In  all 
Wars  :s  attributed  by  some  military  authori- 
ties  to  the   fact   that   they  have  been  com- 


MlLrrART    ElTECnVENESS 
fX>R 
army.    If  culled  to  combat  duty,  the  reservist 
would  be  4  professional,  not  an  amateur. 

Compula^ry  military  training  would  de- 
velop physical  fitness,  generally,  and  build  the 
toughness  |ind  stamUia  which  are  essential  to 
effective  military  service. 

After  wei  are  engaged  In  v.ar  there  Is  not 
sufficient  ame  to  give  a  conscript  army  the 
Ualnlng  ttte  men  should  have  In  basic  mili- 
tary facls  ind  skllU. 


CONOMIC  COmlDBUTIONt 


Preparation  after  war  begins  must  neces- 
sarily result  in  extravagant  ouUays  for  the 
necessary  tillltary  equipment  and  supplies. 
The  step  14  too  great  In  changing  over  from 
peacetime  to  wartime  production. 

Manufacture  of  the  equipment  and  sup- 
plies useo  in  the  training  program  would 
provide  em|>loyment  for  thousands  of  people 
and  thus  add  a  substantial  amount  to  our 
annual  national  income. 

The  boys  In  training  would  be  off  the  labor 
market,  out  of  competition  with  older  men. 
and  the  total  number  of  gainfully  employed 
persons  wc*jld  be  permanently  reduced  by 
narrowing  the  age  range  of  employment  1 
year. 


PrasoNAL  VALxres 

TOR 

Through  Induction  procedures  health  de- 
fects would  be  discovered  and.  in  many  cases 
would  be  corrected.  Thus  the  whole  level  of 
health  would  be  materially  lifted  in  the 
United  States. 

Military  training  establishes  good  health 
habits  and  teaches  personal  health  care 
These  are  vHuable  assets  in  civilian  life 

Military  training  develops  acquaintance 
With  outdoor  living  and  Independence  in  tak- 
ing  care  of  one's  self  under  whatever  circum- 
stances arise. 

The  proposed  year  of  military  training 
would  Inclvlde  not  only  basic  military  in- 
struction add  drill  but  also.  In  a  large  per- 
cent of  cases,  a  valuable  program  of  voca- 
tional education. 

Military  training  is  a  valuable  experience 
In  citizenship,  if  unlversallv  required  it 
would  incraase  patriotism  and  give  each 
trainee  a  feeling  of  personal  investment  In 
the  country's  welfare.  It  would  teach  the 
responslbUiaes  as  well  as  the  righu  of  cltl- 
zenshlp. 

Military  training  afTords  valuable  lessons 
In  cooperatlcn.  efficient  teamwork.  aMump- 
tlon  of  personal  responsibility,  and  so  on 

-o.f,^«^*J'"    '""'^'^y    training,    many    boys 
would  find  vocational  Interests  and  aptitudes 
and  lay  the  foundation  for  their  peacetime 

In  mlUtartr  camps,  many  would  be  re- 
moved from  i  too-sheltered  home  life,  would 
overcome  hn»neslckness.  and  gain  that  de- 
gree of  per«)nal  self-reliance  necessary  to 
their  own  success. 

Military  tmining  would  often  bring  out 
?Kmi  w°^  leadership  and  administrative 
ability  whicH  had  not  been  discovered  and 
developed  in  civilian  life. 

The    discipline    imposed    during    military 

^^"ZZ  ^°"!f  ^  *  valuable  aaset  to  thi 
individual  all  through  life.  E\-eryone  needs 
a  wholesome  fespect  for  duly  constituted  au- 
thority and  the  habit  of  prompt  obedience 
to  it. 

Military  trsinlng  would  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  boys  to  travel  about  over  the  United 
States,   becoming  acquainted  with   the   dil- 
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AGAIN  S' 

posed  of  civilian  rather  than  professional 
soldiers — men  who  were  fighting  to  defend 
their  nomes  or  their  Ideals  rather  than  dis- 
interested, well -discipline  regulars. 

Most  of  the  reservists,  if  away  from  train- 
ing a  year  or  more,  would  require  essentially 
the  same  toughening  up  schedule  as  If  they 
had  never  been  In  service.  Military  training 
would  do  nothing  for  those  rejected  because 
of  defects. 

Physical  fitness,  not  specific  mlllury  in- 
struction and  drill,  has  been  the  outstanding 
training  problem  both  In  the  present  war 
•nd  In  World  War  I. 

Economic  Considesations 

AGAINST 

A  continuous  program  of  mUltary  train- 
ing at  an  estimated  annui^  cost  of  two  to 
four  billion  dollars  would.  In  the  long  run. 
be  less  economical  than  periodic  preparation 
which  admittedly  involves  a  certain  amount 
of  waste.  Li  addition  to  the  actual  cash 
outlay,  peacetime  conscription  would  keep 
about  a  million  men  out  of  productive  pur- 
suits at  all  times. 

Production  for  military  purposes  Is  eco- 
nomically unsound,  since  the  output  Is 
focused  on  destruction  Economically,  from 
every  point  of  view,  extensive  military  train- 
ing represents  the  choice  of  guns  rather  than 
butter 

Because  of  the  pool  of  unemployed  persons 
which  regularly  exists,  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory military  training  would  have  little 
influence  on  the  labor  market  except  for  the 
first  year  AOout  the  same  immber  of  new 
workers  would  be  seeking  job6  each  year, 
whether  at  age  18  or  age  19. 

Personal  Valltis 

AGAINST 

Induction  age  Is  too  late  to  check  up  on 
health  defects.  This  should  be  done  through 
an  ."dequate  school -health  pngram  begin- 
ning with  the  first  grade  and  extenc.ing 
through  the  entire  period  of  school  at- 
tendance. 

The  health  Improvement  claimed  for  mili- 
tary training  could  t>e  achieved  at  lower  cost 
and  with  better  results  through  adequate 
school-  and  public-health  programs. 

The  same  degree  of  self-reliance  In  out- 
door living  which  military  training  gives 
can  be  acquired  In  nonmlUtary  activities, 
notably  in  well-planned  camps  for  older  chil- 
dren and  youth. 

Vocational  training,  the  same  as  educa- 
tion of  other  types,  should  be  the  function  of 
the  schools  rather  than  the  Army. 

Citizenship  In  a  democracy-  can  l>e  taught 
more  effectively  In  schools  and  In  civilian 
pursuits  than  In  an  army  camp  Even  a 
period  of  national  service.  If  that  were 
deemed  advisable,  might  be  required  without 
resort  to  military  training. 

Effective  teamwork  and  group  loyalty  can 
be  developed — are  beir^  developed — by 
schools,  camps,  and  many  other  nonmllltary 
agencies 

Compulsory  military  service  would  neces- 
sarily Interrupt  either  the  educational  or 
occupational  plans  of  young  men  and  tend 
to  postpone  the  time  when  tliey  could  marry 
and  esublish  homes. 

The  moral  atmosphsre  of  military  camps 
usually  is  not  the  most  wholesome.  Prob-- 
ably  the  dangers  from  this  quarter  are  fully 
as  great  as  that  of  an  excessive  amount  of 
"apron -string"  control. 

Those  who  would  "find  themselves" 
through  military  training  must  be  balanced 
against  those  who.  because  of  the  delay, 
would  not  go  on  to  college  and  whose  voca- 
tional plans  would  be  revised  downward. 

Enforced  obedience,  as  exacted  in  military 
discipline,  is  not  the  conduct  pattern  needed 
In  a  democracy.  Military  life  makes  a  small 
contribution  to  self-dlsclpllne  and  to  har- 
mony In  personal  relationehlps. 
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ferent  regions,  and  to  experience  something 
of  the  frontier. adventure  once  available  but 
now  virtually  gone. 


Relation  to  Dcmooiact 


Since  \'olunte«r  military  service  Is  never. 
never  adequate  when  the  United  Stale*  Is  at 
war.  universal  peacetime  conscription  is  a 
logical  national  policy.  Compulsory  military 
training  In  peacetime  la  Just  as  democratic  as 
universal  conscription  In  wartime. 

A  year  of  military  service  would  help  young 
men  to  understand,  and  to  revere,  the  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  government.  It  would 
help  them  to  understand  and  appreciaU  the 
basic  freedoms  on  which  democracy  rests. 

Lack  of  pcparsdness  at  the  onset  of  war 
makes  it  necessary  to  yield  dictatorial  powers 
to  the  executive  branch  of  government  In 
times  of  crisis.  Because  of  the  difficulty  In 
recalling  these  powers,  every  wsr  emergency 
is  a  threat  to  democracy. 

Compulsory  military  training  U  democracy 
in  action.  In  the  training  camp,  rich  and 
poor  would  live  together  and  engage  In  com- 
mon tasks.  Boys  from  city  and  country,  the 
sons  of  professional  men  and  unskilled  labor- 
ers, youth  of  all  nationalities  and  creeds, 
would  live  and  work  together. 

A  year  of  compulsory  military  service  would 
increase  the  percent  of  voting  citizens 
Through  preparing  to  defend  democracy  with 
their  lives  if  necessary,  the  trainees  would 
learn  the  Importance  of  the  ballot 

Through  military  training  many  competent 
leaders  would  develop  their  powers  and  after- 
ward  use  them  In  the  service  of  their  country. 

A  reservist  army  would  be  useful  in  pre- 
serving the  peace  in  case  of  any  Internal  dis- 
turbance or  emergency  situation  arising  with- 
in the  United  States. 

Those  whose  formal  education  ends  with 
high-school  grsdURtion  or  before,  need,  espe- 
cially, another  year  of  educative  experience 
and  training.  Even  those  who  continue  In 
college  would  profit  by  a  year  of  military 
Instruction. 


The  Time  to  Dcmn 
roR 

Universal  mUltary  training  should  be  In- 
troduced now  while  there  are  officers  and 
camp  faculties  to  handle  such  a  program 

Unless  the  Issue  U  settled  now.  while  there 
is  a  keen  awareness  of  defense  needs,  the 
public  is  likely  to  take  no  action.  In  peace- 
time It  la  hard  to  dispel  the  sense  of  false 
security  which  Is  blind  sometimes  even  to 
the  most  sssentlal  requtremenu. 


Computtory  Mihtarv    Ir,iininr 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  A   L  MILLER 

IN  THE  HOUtoi;  OF  REPHtSENI  ATTVBB 

Monday.  November  5,  1945 
Mr.      MILLER      of      Nebraska.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


Mlll- 
autocratlc.    not 


PrasoNAL  Valtjis 

AGAINST 

Due  to  Improvements  in  travel  facilities 
we  are  well  on  the  way  toward  the  eliraina- 
tloo  of  provUiclalism  Travel  la  neither  an 
adventure  nor  a  novel  experience  fur  a  sub- 
stantial numt>er  of  American  youth. 

RILATION    TO  DSMOCBACT 
ACAtNST 

The  fact  that  cons'  In  waxtlms  U 

the  fairest,  most  dem  way  of  meeting 

an  emergency,  nowise  means  that  ptuceiims 
conscription  Is  also  democratic.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  Is  an  encroachment  on  permmal 
rights  and  freedom  which  milUoiis  of  immi- 
grants came  here  to  escape 

Conscript    armies   have    been    i'  idu- 

tlon  of  the  u>lalitsrian  states.  .  i  <a  m 
ths  use  of  force  and  trained  to  uuqueaiionlng 
obedience,  they  have  been  ready  to  follow  a 
strong  leader  Democracy  Is  not  enhanced 
tjy  training  which  makes  "the  voloe  of  the 
drill  sergeant  louder  than  the  voice  of  con- 
viction." 

Dictatorial  powers  miist  be  given  to  the 
executive  branch  of  government  in  wartime, 
irrespective  of  degree  of  preparation.  The 
threat  to  democracy  in  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion Is  fully  as  great  as  the  threat  arising 
from  the  wartime  delegation  of  any  addi- 
tional discretionary  powers  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States. 

Military  training,  no  matter  If  universal. 
Is  undemocratic.  The  officer  caste  system  ac- 
centuates Inequalities.  Aside  from  acci- 
dental acquaintance  little  Is  done  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
tary  camp  management 
democratic. 

Trainees  would  acquire  a  dangerous  re- 
spect for.  reliance  upon,  and  skill  In  the 
use  of  force  This  would  soon  be  reflected 
in  public  opinion  on  international  Issues. 
Perhaps,  also  It  would  result  in  greater  vio- 
lence In  the  case  of  strikes,  more  frequent 
attempts  at  mob  rule,  and  other  resorts  to 
force  instead  of  to  the  ballet. 

Just  as  some  of  the  most  Intelligent  and 
aggressive  young  men  from  other  countries 
have  come  to  the  United  Sutes  to  escape 
military  service,  so  would  military  ualnlng 
here  tend  to  drive  out  some  of  our  best 
potential   leaders. 

Reservists,  including  union  members, 
could  be  called  into  service  and  sent  back 
to  their  Jobs,  in  uniform,  to  break  strikes 
This  was  done  In  France. 

In  a  system  of  universal  military  train- 
ing all  boys  would  come  under  complete 
Federal  Jurisdiction  Just  before  tb-y  reach 
the  present  voting  age.  Yet  Federal  control 
of  education— which  surely  could  never  be 
so  complete — Is  generally  recognized  as  a 
hazard  to  democracy. 

The  Timx  to  Dccios 

ACAINST 

Pacllitles  and  training  ofl^cers  will  ba  : 
lly  available  for  a  oorulderable  time  aftar 
present  war  ends.     ThU  is  a  se<Mridary  rather 
than   a  primary  consideration 

If  military  training  is  a  wise  national 
policy,  the  American  people  can  be  trusted 
to  make  that  dsctslon  on  the  basis  of  cold 
faru,  without  the  stxong  emotions  and  hys- 
teria of  war  Also,  those  now  under  arms 
ahould  participate  )n  any  decision  of  such 
importance,  both  to  the  Nation  tbey  are  de- 
fending and  to  their  own  sons. 


.i,„jks  in  the  Api>endlx  of  the  Recom.  1 
Include  a  letter  from  a  convUtutent  In 
my  district  on  the  subject  of  compulsory 
military  training. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  certain  that  the 
ob.scivat;on  of  tlus  fine  citizen  In 
Nebraska  repreKunts  the  thinking  of 
many  thousands  of  anxious  mothers  and 
fathers. 
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CUXGRESSIONAL  RECOftD 


Thi«  Conrs^-'s  may  soon  be  called  upon 
to  decide  a  very  vltaJ  Issue — that  of  com- 
pulsory military  training.  The  Presi- 
dent, m  his  BMSSARe  to  thi^  b' ■<'•:.  did 
not  call  it  campalsory  military  iiainiriK. 
He  called  It  citizens  training  but.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  compulsory  regardles.s  of 
the  dress  you  put  upon  the  .subject. 
Wh.  is  It  neces.sary  I"  <  xl;  int  so  much 
haste  acting  upon  thi>  nio-i  vital  prob- 
lem? Doe.s  thi.s  administration  feel  it  i.s 
necessary  now  un!'  :  a  i.-  ;:>•■  of  mob 
hysteria  and  think. nu  tc  U:trr  a  com- 
pulsory military  training  on  ti.f  ci  miry 
before  the  soldiers  \k]:;^  h3.:>'  ri-t  :  niRht 
and  won  this  war  Kti  humt?  A.'-e  they 
afraid  of  the  reaction  that  may  come 
from  these  .soldier- "^  T!i''  cnMntry  vv]Il 
have  some  12.000.000  u:-:\  wlv)  lia-.e  had 
immedza:.  •:;t.:;;:;-  At  lv:\-[  .t.000,000 
ol  these  int'n  ^ho  huuc  liad  traini:,e 
Would  be  ready  .shouKl  anotiii  r  tmt  : - 
gency  develop  m  the  n»  xt  si'v^-ral  v»-ar- 

This  acministra'ion  apfxir'^nr iv  is  em- 
barking upon  th"  '.:a:i;*>  (.(  pn-Acr  politics. 
If  that  is  to  be  I,..:  poluv.  it  ■■mW  he 
necessary  to  ha.-  a  :a']\>t  larce  traau'ci 
Army.  !;  a..;  <),■  ruT.-^varv  for  tii'Tn 
to  creat«'  emti<:''iM-v  jil'^r  ••in»'i\'prv'v. 
They  are  folluu.iu-  •;,(■  patN-rp.  i^'  ti.e 
last  12  years.  This  C'-:^^vv->  -ho-iid  ^,-0 
slow  and  think,  look  ,  rul  list.r.  bflore 
they  adopt  a  protr:  air.  .  f  i  orrp  ;lsory 
military  training.  The  letter  of  my  con- 
stituent IS  as  follows; 

OcAixALA,  Nem  .  October  30.  1945. 
Dr    A    L    Miller. 

Wa<./MH(/fori     ;)    { 
DtAK  Dr   Millfr    As  a  resident  of  the  State 
and  district   or  Nebraska  which  you  repre- 
•ent.  I  would  like  to  voice  my  opinion  on 
compulsory    miUtary    training. 

For  25  years  I  have  been  In  favor  of  mili- 
tary training,  as  my  husband  served  in  both 
World  Wars  I  and  II;  and  as  you  know,  the 
legion  and  r-  Ai\:...:\  hi.t  favored  this 
youth  traintn 

Now  however  Im  dubious  of  such  a  pro- 
Kram  lor  the  following  reason,  and  Im  not 
takioR  into  consideration  the  atomic  bomb, 
aincc  VE-dav.  mji  sen.  who  had  been  In  the 
service  for  some  months  prior  to  that  date. 
baa  hud  no  constructive  pi  tvuii  rv.ipped 
out  for  him  and  hie.  with  sevt  .u  I  ; a  .  ,  nally 
know,  have  bt^  •  .rted  from  camp  to  camp 
wltbout  doin»;  ,  •  .  :.^  but  putting  in  time. 

No^  I"-  .•.■..  •  -he  fact  that  events 
happei.ta  :.i.s:  .iti  ■;  VE  day  and  It.  no  doubt, 
would  take  some  time  to  readjust  the  needs 
of  peace,  but  should  it  take  so  long?  Now, 
I  question  the  advisability  of  placing  our 
youth  in  the  hands  of  the  military  who  are 
net  giving  the  boys  any  instruction  now, 
when  everytir, ,  ,i:  w.i.s  pr:,.';;;^  ■irp'sedlv 
as  a  KOlng  cor.  .  ::  H  w  w..^  we  kn^w  they 
Will  do  any  bettor  later? 

Mv  .>-ni',  ns  soon  as  he  wn.«  17  went  into 
:!;-■  .A.-n.v  -pfoiaii;;ed-trHininc  ;  .  i.:.m.  a«  I 
cor.  vii.ce<l  hiin  1:!  w  "a.u  i  c  :;..  :  c  ■.,.■:,:-  .■ 
to  the  service  wri.  .»  ..::.<■  k:.  '.v.:rOs;,r-  w  ;. 
still  in  the  AST  he  jomed  ';.<-  .Kir  Corps,  to 
be  called  as  s.<<n  as  his  ai;o  would  allow. 
Then  came  VE-dav  and  after  that  the  mili- 
tary seemingly  ca:\not  <?et  a  program  tunc- 
tlonlng  which  includes  them. 

If  the  administrative  officials  ca:):..  t  lian- 
dle  thi«  situation  better  than  the  pr>.  f  seems 
to  bear  out,  what  assurance  ri-i  th.<  parents 
of  boys  have  tha:  the  program  they  wish 
to  put  into  operation  wUl  be  any  better? 

The  welfare  and  influence  of  such  a  tratn- 
■:  •  P  ^:  o!.  would  depend  primarily  on  the 
c.;.,U:  v.:  il.e  ivjon  selected  to  administer  It. 
tXi  v.e  have  encu:h  high-minded  men  to  do 
the  J->b  and  whit  check  would  the  average 
paieiit  have  on  iuch  a  projranr,'    It  couiil 


l>e   a  program  giving   Immeasurable  beneflt 
to  the  youth,  or  It  could   be   the  rulnat'on 
of  a  t)oy 
Yours  sincerely. 


The  Development  o!  the  Coa>t  Guard 


EX  i  LNilON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  ELAND 

or    VIHGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

M  vriay.  November  5,  1945 

M:  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
.r.animous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
:r.a!k.>  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sio.v.^L  Record  and  to  include  therein  an 
article  written  by  Elizur  Yale  Smith  on 
the  development  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
The  article  appears  to  have  been  written 
for  information  on  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-fifth  birthday  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  by  Major  Smith,  who  is 
said  to  be  an  authority  on  etirly  Ameri- 
can history  and.  while  its  inj.ertion  now 
may  be  somewhat  belated.  I  think  that 
its  insertion  will  serve  a  useful  purpose: 
The  Development  or  the  Coast  Guard — Its 

Chronicle  Includes  Fine  Record  or  Dutt 

FOR  THE  TREASLTIT  AND  THE  NaVT  SINCE  1790 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty-fifth  birthday 
.  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  was  cele- 
brated throughout  the  Nation  and  on  ship- 
board throughout  the  world.  This  branch 
of  our  armed  services  was  established  by 
the  First  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  Constitution,  in  Federal  Hall,  cor- 
ner of  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets,  here  In  New 
York  City,  by  the  signature  of  President 
George  Washington  to  "An  act  to  provide 
more  effectually  for  the  collection  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  law  on  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  imjxjrted  into  the  United  States 
and  on  the  tonnage  of  ships  or  vessels." 
Alexander  Hamilton,  as  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  was  the  instigator  of  the  or- 
ganization. Included  In  this  art  were  four 
sections  which  provided  for  a  revenue  cutter 
service,  which  became  a  sort  of  naval  police 
for  the  suppression  of  piracy  and  smuggling. 

At  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  service, 
whose  name  has  since  been  changed  to  the' 
United  States  Coast  Guard,  we  liad  no  navy. 
The  Continental  Congress,  during  the  Revo- 
lution, created  a  small  navy  and  authorized 
the  commissioning  of  privateers,  but  after 
this  war  the  navy  fell  Into  a  state  of  desue- 
tude. At  the  end  of  the  war  tlie  navy  was 
almost  annihilated,  and  the  only  American 
ship  of  the  line  remaining  In  1782.  the 
Alhancf.  was  presented  to  the  Klag  of  France 
to  supply  the  place  of  a  similar  vessel  lost  In 
Boston  Harbor  by  accident. 

:!'.r     IKtASVRYS    10   CCTTOS 

After  Washington  had  resigned  his  com- 
mission as  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Con- 
tinental Army  in  1783.  a  small  standing  Army 
was  maintained,  but,  as  before  stated,  the 
Idea  of  a  navy  was  relegated  to  the  deep,  and 
this  same  situation  continued  Ir  force  after 
the  formation  of  the  Government  under  the 
Constitution,  so  that  all  naval  affairs  came 
under  the  authority  of  the  War  Department 
until  1798.  when  the  Navy  Deptrtment  was 
created.  Even  the  frigate  Consritution  was 
Ipunched  In  1797.  and  her  sister  ships  were 
slid  from  the  stocks,  before  a  Navy  Depart- 
ment came  into  being  All  the  naval  pro- 
tection we  had  was  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Service 

When  HamlUons  subsequent  recom- 
mendations lor  a  new  protectivj;  tariff  were 


adopted  byl  the  First  Congress  In  1790.  he 
stated  that,  the  collection  of  impost  duties 
could  not  bf  enforced  without  ships.  Conse- 
quently, thie  Congress  authorized  him  to 
build  and  e^ulp  not  more  than  10  cutters,  at 
a  cost  not  t©  exceed  $10.COO.  and  to  man  each 
of  them  with  one  master,  or  captain,  at  130  a 
month,  and  with  first,  second,  and  third 
mates,  four  mariners,  and  two  boys.  The 
wages  ranged  down  to  $4  a  month  for  the 
boys,  and  ajl  hands  received  subsistence  al- 
lowances, "the  officers  and  men  were  deemed 
officers  of  the  customs  and  were  under  the 
control  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

They  had  authority  to  search  ships  bound 
for  the  United  States  within  12  miles  of  the 
mainland  ctast.  The  act  also  provided  for 
collectors  of  the  various  customs  districts, 
located  froia  the  northern  part  of  Massachu- 
setts to  the  Southern  borders  of  Georgia.  The 
act  likewise  gave  the  collectors  power  to  pro- 
vide and  eeiploy  small  open  row  and  sail 
boats,  and  men  to  serve  in  them,  for  going 
on  board  ve«sels.  and  for  the  better  detection 
of  frauds  tven  then,  as  In  late  years,  much 
contraband  rum  was  being  smuggled  into  the 
United  States  from  the  West  Indies  and 
E^arope.  It  was  the  collection  of  imposts  on 
rum.  splrltai  and  merchandise  that  gave  us 
our  first  principal  revenue  for  financing  the 
costs  of  runtilng  the  Government.    Although 

the  Continental  Congress  had  raised  money 
by  means  of  a  national  lottery  and  foreign 
loans,  the  fitst  tariff  act  was  adopted  In  17£9, 
and  It  was  for  the  collection  of  this  tariff 
that  a  navafl  police  force  became  necessary-. 
Our  first  Isstie  of  Government  bonds  was  not 
authorized  Until  1790. 

No  other  i^aftion  In  the  world  has  a  compar- 
able organisation  to  our  Coast  Guard.  It  is 
purely  a  pjoduct  of  the  formation  of  our 
Union.  DiiTlng  Its  span  of  life  of  over  a 
century  and  a  half  It  has  constituted  a  part 
of  the  militjary  forces  of  the  United  States; 
has  operated  under  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment In  time  of  peace,  and  under  the  Navy 
Department:  In  time  of  war.  The  President 
may  direct  Its  departmental  affiliations. 
This  famous  branch  of  the  services  has 
fought  side  by  side  with  the  Navy  in  every 
war  In  whidh  the  United  States  has  fought 
since  the  undeclared  war  with  France  In 
1798-1799.  wttien  vessels  of  this  service  fought 
against  Fre»ch  privateers  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  At  thit  time  one  of  the  original  cut- 
ters, the  Pickering,  made  two  cruises  and 
capt  red  10  prizes.  In  the  War  of  1812. 
16  cutters  defended  the  coast  and  commerce 
of  the  country  as  far  as  the  caliber  of  their 


guns   and 
admit. 


tie  size  oX  their  vessels   would 


inTLTTTARIOtTS  DtTTIES 

Down  thrbugh  the  years — in  the  Mexi- 
can War,  the  Civil  War.  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  an<l  World  War  I,  high  standards  of 
duty  and  ai  seaman's  Job  well  done  have 
crowned  the  efforts  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
Over  a  montjh  before  the  attack  by  the  Jap- 
anese at  Peirl  Harbor  the  Coast  Guard  was 
taken  over  by  the  Navy  by  Presidential  proc- 
lamation on  November  3.  1941.  but  operates 
as  a  separatf  unit  of  our  naval  forces.  It  is 
proudly  living  up  to  the  traditions  of  its 
motto.  Semder  Paratus  (always  ready). 

Since  its  firth  In  1790.  as  time  went  on. 
many  dutlee  were  added  to  the  original 
Revenue  Cutter  Service  besides  its  first  pur- 
pose as  a  n«val  police  force  and  protection 
against  fore^n  aggression.  It  assists  vessels 
In  distress,  {prevents  oil  pollution,  assists  In 
the  immigration,  quarantine,  and  neutral- 
ity laws,  protects  the  fur  seal,  game  birds 
and  flsheriel,  cares  for  lighthouses,  main- 
tains the  Nofth  Atlantic  Ice  Patrol,  and  per- 
forms a  doz^  or  more  other  duties  for  the 
enforcement   of  Federal  statutes. 

The  Coast  Guard  maintains  an  academy 
for  the  instruction  of  cadets  at  New  London. 
The  mission  tof  this  academy  is  "to  graduate 
young  men  irith  sound  bodies,  stout  hearts. 
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and  alert  minds,  with  a  liking  for  the  »ea 
and  Its  lore,  and  with  tha'.  high  sense  of 
honor,  loyalty,  and  obedience  which  goes 
with  trained  Initiative  and  leadership:  well- 
grounded  in  seamanship  and  sciences,  and 
the  amenities,  and  strong  in  the  resolve  to 
be  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  commissioned 
officers  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  In 
the  service  of  their  country  and  humanity. " 

NOW  THE  BPAH 

Remembering  Hamilton's  10  little  s-iiilng 
cutters"  with  keels  of  alxiut  40  feet.  It  Is  In- 
teresting lo  note  a  recent  statement  made  to 
me  by  Rear  Adm.  Stanley  V.  Parker,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  port  of  New  York  and  commanding 
officer  of  tlie  Coast  Guard  in  this  naval  dis- 
trict, in  which  he  said : 

"The  size  of  our  vessels  has  Jicreased  great- 
ly, so  that  today  one  of  our  most  effective 
tjrpes  Is  the  328  footer,  which  has  been  so 
successful  in  cperatlons  against  submarines. 
Among  the  names  distinguished  in  this  con- 
nection are  the  CampbeZi.  the  Spencer,  the 
Duane.  and  the  Icarus.  Our  types  of  seagoing 
craft  vary  all  the  way  from  the  motor  lifeboat 
and  picket  boat  of  about  36  feet  in  length 
through  125  footers;  tenders  for  servicing  aids 
to  navigation.  Ice-breaklng  cutters  of  the 
Mohatck  type  of  165  feet  In  length,  the  260- 
foot  cutters  which  were  transferred  to  the 
British,  and  many  other  varieties  of  craft 
that  I  have  not  mentioned.  Tlieir  armaments 
range  from  the  service  small  irms  to  the  5- 
tnch  guns  and  the  variety  of  fp)ecial  weapons 
which  this  war  has  developed  The  compll- 
mentfi  of  personnel  of  these  vessels  extend 
today  from  two  or  three  men  to  several  hun- 
dred." 

George  Washington  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton did  not  foreaee  that  wom'?n  would  some 
day  form  a  part  of  the  revemie-cutter  serv- 
ice. Today  they  are  a  valual>le  addition  to 
the  service.  That  they  should  be  ought  easily 
to  have  been  foreseen,  but  tte  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  In  the  eating,  and  high  offlclals 
in  the  Coast  Guard  have  statej  that  they  are 
very  well  pleased  with  the  denonstratlon  of 
usefulness  which  the  SPARS  have  given. 
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H>)N  GEORGE  P.  MIILER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  5.  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  city  of  OakJand.  Calif.,  re- 
cently had  the  distinction  of  welcoming 
home  the  U.  S.  8.  criiisei  Oakland. 

It  vas  a  glorious  Nivy  D:iy  celebration 
which  saw  a  spontaneous  greeting  given 
this  veteran  ship  by  the  people  of  the 
city  for  whom  she  was  named. 

The  Oakland  Is  a  product  of  the  West 
that  has  lived  up  to  the  proud  traditions 
of  the  West. 

At  a  testimonial  dinner  honoring  the 
commander  and  gallant  crew  of  this  his- 
toric ship.  Capt.  A.  P.  Calvert  delivered 
the  following: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mayor  Bcsich.  other  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladles  and  gentleman, 
very  few  ships  In  the  United  States  Navy 
other  than  the  Oakland  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  returried  to  the  city 
which  they  were  named  for  Navy  Day.  For 
that  reason  I  feel  that  we  h  ive  been  deeply 
honored  in  having  this  oppo-tunity  to  show 
the  people  of  Oakland  the  wonderful  ship 
that  has  been  named  after  their  home  city. 


Sponsored  by  Dr.  Relnhardt.  president  of 
Mills  College,  our  sl^ilp  was  commissioned 
in  July  17.  1943.  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co  , 
in  San  Pranrtsco  and  departed  for  the  com- 
bat area  in  October  wiih  Capt  W  K  Phillips 
as  her  first  commanding  officer.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  she  hsd  taken  part  in  10  "star" 
combat  operations  which  I  would  like  to 
list:  GUbert  Islands:  Mart>hail  Islands 
Asiatic-Pacific  raids.  1944:  Bismarck  Archi- 
pelago; Western  New  Guinea:  Marianas; 
Western  Caroline  Islands;  Leyte;  Okinawa. 

Third  Fleet  operations  against  Japan- 
July  and  August  of  this  year 

Additional  awards  authorized  were  the 
Philippine  liberation  ribbon  iinth  two  stars. 

The  Oakland  assisted  in  smking  a  Japanese 
destroyer  and  a  7.500-ton  freighter  and  took 
part  In  two  shore  bombardments.  Fourteen 
Jap  aircraft  were  shot  down  during  the  wai 
op>erations. 

The  Oakland  Is  not  an  inexpensive  na- 
tional investment.  To  launch  her  cost 
»20.0O0.0O0.  To  buUd  and  maintain  her 
would  have  cost  every  man.  woman,  and  child 
In  the  city  of  Oakland  each  175.26.  She  has 
steamed  over  200,000  miles  domg  her  part  in 
this  war  or  the  equivalent  of  about  10  years 
of  peacetime  steaming. 

In  November  of  1943.  the  Oakland  together 
with  some  heavy  cruisers  and  destroyers 
rendezvoused  near  Puna  Futi  In  the  ElUce 
Islands  group  with  three  carriers  and  addi- 
tional  cruisers. 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  20  this  task 
group  was  attacked  by  a  formation  of  Jap 
two-engine  torpedo  planes,  better  known  as 
Bettys,  and  the  Oakland  received  Its  bap- 
tism of  fire  by  shooting  down  two  of  them 
and  assisting  In  splashing  two  more.  The 
remainder  of  November  and  early  December 
were  taken  up  by  strikes  supporting  the  GU- 
l)ert  Islands  operations  and  action  against 
the  Marshall  Islands,  prior  to  the  invasion 
of  the  latter  grotrp. 

The  ship  was  relatively  inactive  until  Feb- 
ruary when  It  l)ecame  a  unit  of  the  famous 
Task  Force  58  and  took  part  In  the  action 
against  the  central  Caroline  Islands  and  the 
first  attack  on  Truk  During  this  operation 
the  Oakland  splashed  two  more  Jap  planes. 

In  March  of  1944  the  ship  made  a  trip  to 
the  South  Pacific  furnishing  support  for  the 
landings  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  and 
the  first  air  strikes  against  the  Palau,  Yap. 
and  Woleal  before  returning  to  Majuro  In 
the  Marshall   Islands  group 

Until  June  our  time  was  largely  taken  up 
with  maintenance  work,  drills,  and  training 
for  the  proepective  Invasion  of  Salpan  and 
Guam.  The  Oakland  took  part  In  the  at- 
tacks on  Guam  on  June  11.  12.  and  13  and 
proceeded  with  Task  Force  38  to  meet  the 
menace  of  the  Japanese  combined  fleet  whlcli 
was  advancing  toward  the  Marianas  group, 
and  participated  In  the  first  battle  of  tlie 
Phlllpplnea  Sea  on  June  19  and  20.  Iwo  Jlma 
and  Pagan  were  taken  under  fire  on  June  24. 

On  July  9  we  had  our  first  taste  of  shore 
bombardment  when  Guam  objectives  In  the 
vicinity  of  Agat  were  taken  under  fire 

In  early  Augxist  the  Oakland,  together  with 
several  other  cruisers  and  destroyers,  made 
an  antishlpplng  sweep  northwest  of  Chichi 
Jlma  and  assisted  in  the  sinking  of  a  Japa- 
nese destroyer  and  medium-sized  freighter 
during  a  night  engagement,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  shore  bombardment  of  Chichi 
JlBia  early  in  the  next  morning.  During  the 
bombardment  the  Oakland  was  fired  on  by 
large-caliljer  shore  batteries,  but  no  hits 
were  scored. 

In  early  Septeml>er  Task  Force  38  was  or- 
ganized and  the  OakUtnd  resumed  the  job  of 
furnishing  antiaircraft  support  In  actlwis 
against  the  central  Philippines,  after  which 
the  ship  proceeded  to  Ulithl  for  replenishing 
of  ammunition,  fuel,  and  provisions. 

The  later  part  of  October  waa  taken  up 
with  Task  Force  38  strikes  against  Formosa 
and  Okinawa  during  which  the  Oakland  cov- 


ered the  withdrawal  of  two  damaged  United 
States  cruisers  Before  UUthl  could  be 
reached  with  the  cruisers  the  seootid  battle 
of  the  Philippines  was  brewing,  and  the  Oak- 
land proceeded  at  high  'peed  towe  '•  .- 
Gulf  and  took  part  in  the  eir 
against  the  Japanese  battleahlps  and  ii iut>eis 
that  were  attacking  our  escort  carriers 

During  Noveml>er  and  Deceml>er  1944  *e 
operHte<l  with  various  task  groups  of  Task 
Force  38  supporting  the  Southwest  Pacific 
force*  amphibious  operations  In  the  Philip- 
pines Target*  on  LuKon  and  Vlseya.s  were 
hit  repeatedly  by  Task  Force  38  aircraft  In 
support  of  Leyte  and  Mindoro  operations. 

The  Oaktcnd  weathered  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  typhoons  on  Decern i)er  II.  the  ty- 
phoon during  which  three  destroyers  e^ip- 
stzed.  although  the  Oakland  received  no  se- 
rious damage  On  Christmas  Eve  1944  the 
Fly:ng  "O"  received  orders  to  return  to  the 
United  States  for  a  much-ne«ded  overhaul 
and  returned  to  Pearl  Harbor  therefrom  in 
early  March  1945.  prior  to  proceeding  to  Join 
Task  Force  58  at  UUthl  At  this  time  this 
force  was  conducting  dally  strikes  ir  support 
of  the  landings  then  in  progress  on  Okinawa. 
Six  planes  were  allot  down  by  the  Oaklami 
during  this  scries  of  operations 

In  mid-Aprll  the  Oakland.  togeUier  with 
Task  Force  58,  swept  to  the  northward  to 
launch  strikes  against  airfields  in  the  Japa- 
nese home  islands  Twice  during  these  oper- 
ations the  Oakland  opened  fire  and  assisted 
In  shooting  down  a  Jap  twin-engine  bomber 
and  driving  off  another  t)eIore  It  could  attack 
the  task  force  On  April  17.  we  met  up  with 
Kamikaees  for  the  first  time  and  assisted  in 
splashing  two  of  them  before  they  cculd  reach 
their  targets. 

The  first  10  days  of  May  were  spent  off  Oki- 
nawa furnishing  support  for  the  operations 
thereon  Task  Force  38  sortled  from  Leyte 
Gulf  on  Julv  1  to  take  part  in  air  strlkei;  and 
shore  bombardment  on  the  Jap  Island  of  Hon- 
shu, which  occupied  our  time  until  the  Japs 
decided  to  call  it  quits  on  August  13.  at  which 
time  all  offensive  operations  were  halted. 

On  August  31.  we  dropped  anchor  In  Tokyo 
Bay  off  Tokoeuka  Naval  Base  and  witnessed 
the  i^urrender  ceremonler  on  the  Missouri  on 
September  2. 

Prior  to  entering  Tokyo  Bay.  we  picked  up  a 
Jap  naval  officer  who  was  supposed  to  pilot 
lu  through  the  mine  fields  at  the  entrance 
to  the  tiay.  However,  he  poMcaued  no  chart 
and  only  a  few  words  of  English,  and.  besides 
that,  he  wasn't  tall  enotigh  to  be  able  to  look 
over  the  bridge  railing,  ao.  all  in  all.  he  was 
practically  of  no  assistance  He  only  f>uc- 
ceeded  in  getting  his  coat  burned  on  some- 
body's cigarette. 

During  our  stay  In  Tokyo  Bay  the  crew  v  i  ; 
able  to  go  ashore  In  Yokoeuka.  Yokohama, 
and  Tokj'o  for  sightseeing.  However,  the 
Army  B~29's  had  arranged  It  so  there  was  very 
little  stghu  to  be  seen.  The  devastation  there 
was  even  more  than  we  had  anticipated.  The 
p>eople  theni  ■  —  did  not  appear  to  us  to 
be   hostile    i  ^'^e   helpful,   the   ones   who 

could  speak  English.  The  children  Invari- 
ably held  up  their  fingers  in  a  V-lor-vlciory 
to  us  as  we  went  by. 

There  were  very  few  souvenirs  to  be  bougiit. 
Pood  appeared  very  acarce.  Victory  gar- 
dens— victory  for  ua — were  growing  up  in 
the  business  district  even  between  the  side- 
walks and  the  pavements.  It  looks  to  me 
like  they  are  going  to  have  a  very  hungry 
winter. 

We  remained  In  Tokyo  Bay  for  about  1 
month  tak.lng  typhoons  at  regular  Intervals, 
weathered  them  all  very  nicely  until  one 
night  on  a  mldwatch  when  two  large  tankers 
moored  together,  dragged  their  anchors  and 
came  down  and  smacked  us  Didn't  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage  but  it's  Jtist  like  getting 
a  scratch  on  the  fender  of  a  new  car.  I  hated 
to  see  It  happen.  Did  have  to  leave  our 
calling  card   In   the  form  of  our  starboard 
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;  r  .1  chain  In  Toky..  Bay  lu  order 
V  ly  from  the  tankers. 

We  ieli.  Tokyo  Bay  on  the  1  •  ;  o  tober 
and  proceeded' in  company  wl-:.  <  •,.■  fihlps 
lo  Buckncr  Bay  In  Ok,:     ■.«.  i  :.- 

gers  Icr  return  to  ii.v  H\i  '^  unu  i..ui  a 
typhoon  blow  us  In  and  a.  ,  :t  on  the  6th 
with  one  right  behind  us,  ex  ept  it  deviated 
rnoigh  in  order  to  get  out  of  ita  way.  That 
wu  the  typhoon  that  did  »  m.  ;  h  damuge 
In  Ckruwa  on  the  9th  of  o       >•  r 

Cur  p«aMnt*r*  conststMl  largely  of  Soabees 
who  were  extremely  grateful  for  ntnt)i  i  i>  we 
were   able   to  do   for   them.     Tin  .  i 

living  ij  the  mud  and  duat  of  (Jk.....a..  :.,r 
wvcral  months  and  proceeded  to  have  a  fine 
time  on  the  wjy  home 

Finally  in  closing  I  wish  to  thank  Mayor 
Beach,  for  the  ahlp,  for  nil  the  wonderful 
honpitality  that  hna  been  extended  to  u«. 
and  the  Oxklnnd  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  thli  mnrvcloua  aouvenlr  b<K)lilct  which 
wt  have  and  which  all  uf  ua  will  treiuure  for- 
tv«r. 


Till-.  luN»ii:i-.:^:>. 

A  Man  s  V^alue  to  Society 
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HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

V.    :  fi;-    if,  !'  :.!^   t   !■    [{iiUi>vST\rivr- 
M     ■■  /  .■.     \     ■,    ■■;'.-  •    ,;     •  W  : 

\'r  MAScF.Vl  I)  .  ;  M->ii>.a;.i.  Mr. 
>-;■■   tr-'f.  oner    .il:.i;m    Mi':i!,u;,i    is  out   in 

;:<-;•  .r.  V..--  Va'fiN  !i.^;;ii  drive.  Our 
1"''':^!  ii:  ,1.,  ;>!rv;r:;s  (liiv.-^  1^.  unsur- 
|ii-.N,-j  H*  in;.  [\\i'  liuvnl  i;,iinp,i.^;i  even 
k;''*  uadri  A,i\  -.\  ,;f  Mnn'.tria  -  '-unttes 
v.':-!-  .';,•;  i!:.-  tn;;  Thi.  ;.  nnU  c;  mdi- 
CA'i-^v.  1  !  ■a\:'a'  A"  ;;^f!T"\!i  'i!  lie  I  want 
th<  CVi:;^!..s:.  {,,  kv.'-\  tli.i'  MnriM-a  will 
iiiiu;\  liru-p  aKaiii  ;•  -  •_;-',,,.;  i)o>ition  of 
I--.idr:  .l.;p  ir.  -l.:^  li!:'.- 

M:'  SpmK-:  '.nd-:  ■.;^.t!;.!n.  - .  -  con- 
x'h;  .  i  ,ii:;  i:v,-i:;di:-i;:  u  :;  h  nn  r-'iii.t;  ks  an 
a:!U'!''  iK.^iv.  tn-  Chri^t;:!!^  8i  ;•■::.  .    \l^-'.:\. 

l.sr.i  -  pl.Uf  i:^  t!;i>  Vi<  '..ia   .^uin  d:ive: 
M    ^  ;■•  NA   '.'■■■-■  \\:u  s  -•  i  '•'  \  _!  SALES 

\\v.h:n(,!  n-  N  \,-:i.i.r  i  I  l.e  t<,ital  sales 
to  iiu;.>.:'.iii.t  -  :,  ■;•:.■  \'.>  ■  ■;  \  L. 'an  yesterday 
>r:MK\  r  *  ' :  I -K  o.uuo,  <:  'Aiu<-r,  $167.000.C00 
«  '-  ■•■■  -I- ;.  -  F  i'onds.  tb.r  vv  ir  K.:..uice  Divi- 
^.^  ::      :    •;:<•  T:--,  ^^'v    :<  ;.    :  N-d 

M  :  -a:  I  -,1.;-,  ;r  a;  i.^  'he  N.itlon  111  per- 
<■«;.!.?;■  it  K  b<.incl  ^aie~  .:i.i.st  the  quota. 
'*.}'U  -0  7  pen-etit  of  its  .<'.i-c  qiMta  ^^old  In 
nu'  :;■  •  ?<  tl.i,-  .  :  •:.,•  driM'  E\riy  M  iiitana 
cv..i.i,!u->  .i.if.uf.  ;,  ui  t'xrfrCfd  uie:r  E  bond 
quotas,  n;';  :  •:..■:.  i.  :t;,  t;'.-;t  dav  of  the 
drive,  an;  V  Ad-v  R.\-:  a:.'.  r:.;.-r,rV'  Coun- 
ties SUKT   •.;- 

The  (>•  r;  ,  :  .;  1  :  i  ;  ^,r^.::'>..  ■,  ,][  [n- 
\t'sto!<i  >  *::'r  ("'  iO  Of  '!.;,-  ;;nount. 
54  OLO.OOOCOO  Is  Ti.r  ^'  .!  for  sales  •  .•divld- 
urtl.-  and  ha;f  of  U.ac  i.-<  the  goal  fut  E  bonds. 
■  E  btmd  sales  in  the  Nation  are  holding  the 
gams  over  the  anik-p  -od  -  i:.>s  •  :  the  first 
few  days  ••  said  Ted  H  (;.::.:),>  N  •..dnal  D.- 
rector  of  the  Victory  I  ,-.  •:;■■:  "This  is 
most    heartenin>;,    to:  :::.:-,■>    'hat    our 

volunteer  sales  force  -  a  k.- c  ;,  ,  cJ.  deter- 
mined to  finish  the  juD  Mr.:  :..(•  -.p.e  public 
Is  responding." 

Hobert  W    C      :..■    ,i, ■■--•...  :-.•  •..,.  direc- 

tn,-  returnnu-  :  :-..  i  :;:p  ■ ;;;-  up;  Nf,\  York, 
^'"'"-    H..-;  ,;,     M  ;^.;u.-:\;M>f  -    I.:...    .-    Ohio. 

1  '■'•*■-'  '•■■  •  ■■  "■  'i':  •(•■.:  .  :«'pvT'.ed  vi.-ii  iu-  lound 
*Hr  wo:Ke;^  even  more  rptlmlstlc  In  rural 
couni:cs  th..n  ni  the  ir.rlu-ir:a!  virban  centers. 


LXIKNSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vf  ,nrf^j/,  November  5. 1945 

M:  ilAiit.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
prlvileRc  and  pleasure  to  attend  the 
graduatinK  exerci.scs  of  the  F.BI  Academy 
here  In  WashinRton.  October  28,  1945. 
and  to  hear  the  addre.s.s  to  the  graduatlnR 
class  by  Rev.  Joseph  R.  Siz..o.  D.  D..  of 
New  York  City,  and  under  unanimous 
con.sent  Kranitd.  I  am  glad  to  inchide 
^ame  In  my  remarks,  which  follows: 

Mr  HiHiver.  dl«tlngul»hed  guruu,  memb«ra 
of  thr  graduating  iUm.  ladles  and  t:entlemen, 
I  i\m  not  unmindful  uf  thr  very  great  honor 
of  having  a  part  m  thi*  cloatnn  ImpreHnlve 
ceremony  and  for  that  honor  I  wlnh  f\.-il  to 
expr»a«  my  alncerc  gratitude  A  mMn'i  value 
to  ■(.Tiety  u  determined  not  liy  what  he 
begin*,  but  by  what  he  rtjdn.  Anybody  can 
begin  n  thing,  but  to  bring  It  to  n  aucce^a- 
ful  conrlvulon  givea  you  the  pnrmnrka  of  a 
grtat  »pirlt  before  God  nnd  mnii  What  you 
began  you  have  ended  and  with  your  friend* 
I  pntise  to  expreaa  gratitude. 

Emerson  once  «ald  that  any  m-  •   la 

alwiiys  the  leuRthenrd  shadow  of  e's 

life,  and  I  cannot  help  but  feel  again  ihU 
monung  that  we  havo  here  a  dramxillc  and 
spectacular  demonstration  ol  something  that 
has  come  to  pass  through  the  genius  and 
through  the  inspiration  and  through  the  im- 
agination of  one  who  is  the  director  of  this 
enterprise,  Mr.  Hoover.  And  with  you  I  pause 
to  express  also  my  gratitude.  Now  no  one 
can  take  his  place  in  the  work  of  the  world 
unless  he  understands  that  world.  To  serve 
your  generation  you  must  know  your  genera- 
tion. A  physician  cannot  heal  or  cure  unless 
he  has  made  an  accurate  diagnosis.  No  man 
can  help  build  a  bettd-  tomorrow  until  he 
knows  what  Is  wTong  with  yesterday.  Be- 
cause your  work  and  mine  have  so  much  in 
common  I  want  to  think  a  little  whUe  of 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  world  in 
which  we  work  and  then  to  point  seme  at- 
titudes of  life  which  must  guide  us. 

Obviously   there   Is   this    to   be  said  about 
the    world    into    which    you    are    going:    We 
are  living  in  a  world  which  is  talking  a  moral 
tail  spin.     You  don't   have  to  live  long   or 
read  much  or  travel  far  to  discover  that  the 
tides  are   running  out  upon   ethical   values. 
There  are  well-meaning  but  misguided  peo- 
ple who  live  In  our  country  with  a  pleasing 
illusion,  and  t>ecause  this  illusion  is  pleasing 
it  is  so  deadly  and  fatal.    It  is  this,  that  the 
enthusiasm  for  unselfishness  and  high  ideal- 
ism generated  by  the  war  will  be  permanent. 
Many   have   made   themselves   belle-      that 
the  lofty  standards  of  devotion  to  country, 
disciplined  living,  and  restraint  of  common 
life  in  time  of  war  wUl   run  over  Into  the 
time  of  peace.     Well,  history  holds  no  such 
warrant.    After  the  Napoleonic  era.  with  the 
signing    of    the    Peace    Treaty   of    Vienna    .n 
1815.  there  followed  a  period  of  exploitation, 
of  class  consciousness,  of  undisciplined  na- 
tionalism that  ended  in  chaos.    At  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War,  which  in  the  North  was 
fought  that  union  might  be  obtained,  there 
followed   a   period   of  dark   political   corrup- 
tion striking  an   ail-time  low  in  the  Tweed 
Ring.     After  the  First  World  War,  fought  to 
make   democracy   safe  for   the   world,   there 
came  this  period  of  freedom.     Let  yourself 
go.    Obey  that  impulse  without  asking  your- 
self If  you  are  worthy  of  expressing,  bring- 
ing   social    irresponsibility,    untutored    na- 


tionalism a$id  undisciplined  restraint  In  con- 
duct. Higl^  moral  effort  is  always  followed 
by  moral  lassitude.  That  is  the  kind  of  a 
world  in  v«(hich  we  live.  And  you  have  to 
take  It  Intf)  consideration  in  all  the  enter- 
prises to  which  you  are  committed.  I  don't 
have  to  stand  here  and  tell  you  about  that, 
for  It  is  perfectly  obvious.  Vulgar  indecen- 
cies, the  li  ordinate  display  of  wealth,  flag- 
rant vlclat  ons  of  decency.  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, soididness  of  thought,  dreadful  de- 
terioration on  the  stage  and  on  the  screen — 
how  real  1:  is,  this  thing  we  call  modern 
moral  lassl  .ude.  But  I  am  not  thinking  of 
that,  for  th  a  kind  of  moral  tail  spin  of  which 
I  nm  think  ng  goes  deeper  than  that,  because 
it  becomes  something  that  goei  to  the  root 
of  our  nat  onnl  life  In  its  moral  instability. 

Going  u]  and  down  the  country,  and  I  do 
It  a  great  C  sol,  going  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try. I  find  that  thoughtful  people  are  not 
aaklng  "li  the  Nation  turning  to  the  right 
of  center  ti-  to  the  left  of  center?"  but  they 
are  n»klng  If  there  la  a  center.  Pecplt  art 
wondering  If  there  la  aomo  standard  of 
ethical  ideiUam,  Is  there  aome  north  star 
of  morallt]  by  which  we  ihall  sail  the  ahip 
of  state?  ! «  there,  in  the  last  analyala,  aomo 
jtrent  formjof  moral  conviction  by  which  wt 
live?  For  '  .-e  now  know  that  wt  have  got  to 
stop  fooUn  I  with  the  Ten  Cnmmandmenta 
and  the  ar  thmetlc  table;  moral  inatablllty; 
letting  "I  will"  wnlt  upon  "I  would";  fol- 
lowing  the  line  of  lean  reslatance;  conatant 
vnclllnting:  sending  up  a  trial  balloon  to  find 
out  which  way  the  wind  la  going  before  a 
conviction  is  expressed;  gyrating  from  one 
aide  of  tha  street  to  the  other:  living  with 
expediency!  obeying  the  Impulse  of  pressure 
groups:  n<icommodatlng  ourselves  to  this 
point  or  td  that  point  without  first  asking. 
"Is  It  rlghtlor  Is  It  truth?  "  That  is  the  peril 
which  you  jwiU  have  to  deal  with  in  all  the 
problems  li  the  world  of  tomorrow.  And  it 
is  on  thaa^  basis  that  contemporary  com- 
munism becomes  such  a  tragic  force.  For  at 
least  my  indictment  of  communism  is  not  its 
social  attltide  or  Its  political  construction  or 
its  economic  structure,  but  rather  this,  that 
it  is  ^o  utterly  unprincipled  in  advancing 
its  call.  I|  gains  its  converts  so  unscrupu- 
lously. Thiere  is  no  sense  of  moral  convic- 
tion behina  Its  progress.  It  advances  by  cre- 
ating conftilon  and  by  creating  fires  of  chaos 
and  misunderstanding.  It  Is  so  utterly  un- 
ethical an4  Immoral  In  its  advance.  And 
you  have  t(^deal  with  it.  so  I  say  we  are  living 
in  a  world  >^hich  is  tak.ng  a  moral  tail  spin 
and  you  c^n  never  play  your  part  unless 
somehow  y^u  begin  with  that  fact. 

Now  ther*  is  a  second  characteristic  in  the 
world  of  toflay  which  ycu  and  I.  in  our  sep- 
arate spheres  of  activity,  must  deal  with.  It 
is  this.  Wa  are  Uving  In  a  world  with  a  new 
kind  of  frontier.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
frontiers  of  naf.ons  were  determined  by  ge- 
ography the  boundaries  between  peoples 
and  races  w^re  largely  natural  barriers.  Pec- 
p'.e  separated  themselves  from  one  another 
by  these  ordinary  frontiers,  a  ridge  of  hills,  a 
tall  range  of  mountains,  a  wide  river,  swamp 
areas,  thlckfforests,  and  as  long  as  these  stood 
nobody  froifi  without  could  come  in.  Nobody 
from  withiii  cculd  go  out  and  they  thought 
them-selves  secure.  But  modern  science  has 
shrunken  tills  earth  and  these  frontiers  are 
no  longer  tenable.  There  are  not  two  points 
In  the  world  which  are  more  than  50  or 
at  the  racjt  60  flying  hours  apart.  Why 
you  cp.n  go  around  the  whole  thing  in  150 
hours.  Bar-lers  are  meaningless.  Frontiers 
are  imaginay  lines.  Walls  have  become  win- 
dows. The  old  frontier  Is  gone,  but  In  the 
place  of  it  aces  and  nations  are  building  a 
new  kind  oi  frontier,  and  this  frontier  is  In- 
visible. It  1  sn't  something  you  can  put  your 
hands  upon  It  Is  much  more  Impenetrable. 
It  Is  much  *iore  dlfflcuit  to  hurdle.  It  sinks 
so  deep  Ion     before  you  dream  it  exsta.  for 
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the  new  frontiers  are  in  the  frontiers  of  the 
mind  and  of  the  hsart.  They  an  the  frortlers 
of  suspicion  and  fear  and  hate  f.nd  greed  end 
power,  and  we  can  never  have  a  better  world 
until  these  new  frontiers  are  pe  letrated.  and 
you  can  never  take  your  place  In  modern  so- 
ciety until  yoi4  deal  with  theee  new  frontiers 
which  ar*  coming  in  the  vrorld  of  today.  Well, 
at  any  rate,  there  vou  have  sonethlng  of  a 
diagnosis,  a  world  In  a  moral  tn  1  spin  and  a 
world  with  new  frontiers  Now  the  question 
arises.  How  can  we  play  our  part  in  that  kind 
of  a  world?  I  would  like  to  fuggwt  at  the 
very  beginning  that  to  live  in  a  world  Ilk"" 
that  we  shall  have  to  walk  with  fautlon.  By 
the  merry  of  God  and  the  gallantry  of  men. 
our  enemieM  have  bten  utterly  conquered  and 
subdued.  But  their  evil  die*  lard  in  the 
world.  It  may  eoo  like  a  dove  It  la  still  n 
MTptnt  at  heart  It  may  wear  sheep'*  rlnth- 
ing.  hut  It  la  BtlU  a  wolf  Inalde  We  have  In- 
vaded their  land.  Wt  have  not  yet  invaded 
iheir  conscience.  We  have  dtatroytd  their 
power  to  make  war  but  wt  have  not  yet  de> 
*troyed  their  will  to  make  war  And  In  thla 
otlur  conflict  we  *hHl!  h«v#  tc  u»e  other 
weapon*  than  the  V  iM'd  to  Invade 

thtlr  land  or  dr«tr.  .  ;      -.er   and  I  hav* 

bttn  aaking  myself  the  queatlon  whether  we 
have  thtte  wtapgni  of  the  mind  and  of  the 
htart.  wt  than  havt  to  walk  with  caution. 
What  Is  true  in  the  world  outsice  l*  true  in 
the  world  within. 

One  of  the  most  magnlflc?n1  nnd  inspiring 
sights  of  modern  American  histiry  was  the 
sense  of  unity  which  held  us  together.  We 
burled  our  differences.  We  put  aside  the 
areas  of  Ulsagretment  and  we  hJd  together 
to  a  common  task.  But  the  peril  of  It  Is.  and 
I  have  seen  it  up  and  down  this  country,  that 
the  honeymoon  is  over.  And  it  Tiay  bo  that 
we  are  beginning  to  tumble  apart  into  broken 
and  brittle  groups,  each  seeking  lomr  advan- 
tage at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Why  there 
are  men  who  are  beginning  to  think  that  If 
we  only  hate  enough  we  will  build  a  better 
country  and  bring  in  prosperity.  I  say  to  ycu 
men,  if  you  are  going  to  minlsttr  to  a  world 
in  a  moral  slump  and  with  new  frontiers,  we 
shall  have  to  walk  with  caution. 

Now  there  is  a  second  one.     If  It  is  true 
that  we  shall  have  to  walk  with  caution.  It 
Is  also  true  that  we  shall  have  to  live  with 
courege.     Believe   me,   yesterday  will   never 
come  back.     Yesterday   is  dead.     Yesterday 
ought  to  die.    It  was  not  good  cr  ough.    Man- 
kind  deserved   something   better.     Man   was 
entitled   to   something   diflerem  .     I    haven  t 
lost  my  faith  because  so  much  of  yesterday 
has  been  shattered.    If  the  things  that  are 
wrong  did  not  tumble  apart  every  now  and 
again  then   I   would  lose  my  faith   and   life 
would  be  insanity.     Live  wiUi  courage,  be- 
cause there  are  coming  into  being  new  atti- 
tudes, new  attitudes  to  life;  a  new  sense  of 
value  to  living:  new  concepts  of  wealth  and 
of  race  and  of  government  and  of  steward- 
ship.    Live  with  courage.     There   is  coming 
something  in  the  world  to  which  you  men 
may  appeal.     We  have  got  our  chance.     It 
may   be  our  last  chance   to   build   a   world 
without  hate,  withrut  disease,  without  panic: 
a  world  in  which  childhood  shall  not  be  for- 
gotten, womanhood   not  neglected,   and   old 
age  not  abandoned:   a  world  In  which  man 
thall  come  before  the  machine  and  person- 
ality before  profits;    in   which   mans   inhu- 
manity to  man  shall  be  supplanted  by  the 
higher  law  that  we  are  our  brother's  keeper. 
Live  with  courage.    The  age  into  which  ycu 
are  going  needs  men  and  women  with  Im- 
agination. With  courage,  with  adventure,  who 
can  live  creatively.    Never  forget,  it  is  better 
to  light  a  candle  than  to  curse  the  darkness. 
The  kind  of  a  world  Into  which  we  are  going 
to  live  was  the  kind   of  a  world  of   which 
Wordsworth  wrote  of  the  French  Revolution. 
"Bliss  was  It  In  that  hour  to  be  alive  and  to 
bt  young  was  very  heavy."    Walk  with  cau- 


tion.    Live    with    courage,    but    that    t&n't 

enough.  You  may  be  cautious.  You  may 
have  imagination  and  you  may  still  make  a 
wrtck  of  the  univeije.  Our  enemies  wtrt 
cautious  Tliey  were  resourceful  They  wefft 
adventurou*.  They  had  imaplnatloii.  but 
look  what  they  did  to  the  world,  and  IcoU 
what  h38  happened  to  them.  There  must 
come  another  attitude  In  the  minds  of  thott 
who  would  serve  this  kind  of  a  generation 

During  the  war  I  went  up  and  down  the 
Army  campn  nnd  naval  banew  for  n  long  tlmo 
In  many  places  One  day  1  tcund  myself  in  a 
cnmp.  Early  one  morning  at  dawn  three  rtgl- 
ments  ware  to  march  out  Into  an  open  field 
a  few  miles  away  nnd  there  sit  down  In  the 
morning  dew  on  thr  long  grass  to  listen  to  n 
lecture  from  an  ofOcer  ovtrteaa  on  how  to 
advance  one*  position  I  roarehtd  out  with 
thtm.  There  we  fat  at  dawn  on  the  wet 
graaa  and  the  colonel  waa  deanlblng  how 
men  should  advance  He  would  first  dr- 
scribe  the  wrong  way  and  then  demonstrate 
It  Then  he  would  dttcrlbe  the  right  way 
and  he  would  dnr  'r  tp  it  with  aeatoned 
troops      Bn  in   tli  of  his  le<iurr  hr 

w  hov*  lo  take  n  certain  ob- 

jri  on  the  rdRc  of  another  hill. 

And  then  hr  drarribrd  how  It  *hou!d  bt  done 
corrtrtly  and  we  «aw  a  group  of  attaonid 
BOldlera  creeping  through  the  grau  huggln;! 
th.'  aoil,  ketplng  dote  to  the  e-irth.  You 
could  hardly  ate  tham  move  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  and  *•■  Ivanccd  thr  colonel 

said,  "when  you  i  on  your  knees  you 

are  always  safe."  Men  and  women,  that  sen- 
tence should  bo  written  on  the  door  post  of 
every  school  and  on  the  lintels  of  every  home. 
When  you  advance  on  your  knees  you  will  »>« 
safe. 

Five  months  before  Pearl  Harbor  the  first 
of  my  two  boys  who  are  In  the  service  was 
spending  the  last  evening  with  me.    We  were 
talking  together,  and  at  the  end  of  a   long 
conversation  he  said  to  me,  "Where  did  your 
generation  break  down  that  all  this  had  to 
hapi>en?*'    Oh,  I  think  we  know  the  answer. 
I  ccu'.d  give  him  the  argument  of  political 
ducauery.    I  knew  scmetliing  about  the  eco- 
nomic maladjustment  cf  the  world,  and  I 
was  familiar  with  the  social   In'tistlces  up 
and  down  this  universe.     I  knew  soraethlnp 
about    political    chicanery    and    diplomatic 
double  Ulk.    I  knew  something  about  crack- 
pot ideologies,  and  it  was  all  a  part  of  It.  but 
It  wasn't  the  truth,  because  the  world  be- 
came  what   It   was  not  tiecause   It  did   not 
have  enough  cr  did  not  know  enough,  but 
because  it  was  not  good  enough.     We  have 
seemingly  forgotten  that  the  basis  of  a  na- 
tion's greatness  Is  not  in  Its  political  tech- 
nique or  In  Ite  social  structure,  but  In  the 
character  of  Its  men  and  women  and  a  new 
day  for  the  Nation  can  never  come  In  the 
last  analysis  except  tluotigh   the  reconver- 
sion    of  the  human  spirit.     The  sanie  Gcd 
who  gave  us  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  and 
lips  to  speak  gave  us  knees  to  bend.     It  Is 
still    true    that    the    Nation    alone    Is   great 
whose  God  is  the  Lord.     So  you  and  I  are 
each  of  us  now  going  back  to  the  tatk  com- 
mitted to  us.  in  a  world  with  a  moral  slump. 
In  a  world  with  dangerous  frontiers,  and  we 
shall  walk  with  cauMon.     We  shall  live  with 
courage,  and  we  shall  advance  on  cur  knees. 
Once  a  week  I  go  to  Halloran  Hospital  to 
see  some  of  the  men  there  who  have  lieen 
pretty  badly  shot  up.     A  few  weeks  ago  I 
was  there,  and  I  was  visiting  with  a  roomful 
of  men.  and  we  were  talking  about  things 
that  we  are  talking  about  now:  about  a  braver 
tomorrow,  and  a  better  country,  and  a  finer 
concept  of  national  oneness  and  integrity. 
And  after  we  had  talked  about  It  a  little 
while  a  chap  over  yonder  in  the  corner  with 
one  arm  allot  off.  the  other  arm  In  a  sling, 
paralyzed  from  the  hips  down,  craned  his 
ueck,  and  lifted  it  from  the  pillow  and  said 
to  me.  "Padre,  do  you  think  anything  will 
corot  of  It? '    Well.  wlU  It? 
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for  tbt  patt  w«tk  1   have  been  Ininf  to 
drtermine  what  I  SMfllt »'  >  i<>(tnv  thur 

would  havt  tbt  MM  lUti  Th    '-     - 

cluaion  WM«  tntvltafel^»-t 
mtlutkonary  prtttUMt  #o  ' 

etidi. 

We  know  that  this  is  trut  If  w#  let  our 
mind*  |o  back  to  1018  and  19iO.  Tu  me  thitt 
dovH  not  take  grtat  tflort.  for  as  A  -  ' 
Dirtrtor  of  tbt  Otatral  Bur«tu  oC  » 
and  Statistic*  of  W<  •  «  i.  in  thaiRc  ot 
preparing  weekly  rep  the  pra«rea«  of 

all  war  Hfiivities  for  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Bernard  Baruch.  I  was  m  the  mldat  uf  iho 
economics  of  the  First  World  War. 

I  remember  how  we  failed  then  to  control 
prices  Living  cosu  rcse  92  percent  belore 
tho  armistice.  I  rrmember  alto  bow  all  the 
biuineaunen  who  came  tu  WMbtbfton  to 
make  the  world  aafe  for  democracy  hurried 
home  when  the  figbtli.g  ended.  What  few 
controls  were  set  up  during  the  war  were 
quichly  rescinded.  The  Nation  r«5urntd  to 
normaky.    Or  did  It? 

For  a  few  months  while  reconversion  was 
going  on  pnoet  turned  «lowniward.  Then  they 
started  up  again  and  in  16  months  they  rose 
another  56  percent  alxive  ftart-ol-the-war 
prices.  Forty-three  percent  of  the  total  in- 
flation In  living  costs  came  after  the  arm- 
istice. 

Wh?n  prices  get  out  of  hand  a*  a  result  of 
wars  inflationary  preajures  ibey  never  stay 
up.  In  June  1920  came  the  coUapte.  In  13 
brief  months  prices  fell  1C9  percent  of  start - 
of-the-war  prices  and  t  ne  Nation  paid  luavily 
for  Its  faUurc  to  control  prices.  The  nor- 
malcy it  returned  to  did  not  turn  out  to  be 
happy  normalcy.  It  brovgbt  irhgedy  for 
millions  of  our  people. 

Corporation  profits  of  16.400.000.000  In 
1919  turned  to  ioaaes  of  aSd.OOO  (H«  in  1B21. 
and   in  the  next  5  years  106.0^  •leate.s 

failed.  (By  way  of  contra.'-i  I  '  .  At  Ui 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1944  only 
1,222   businesses   faUed  ) 

Labor,  too.  took  punlshmrnt.  Factory  em- 
ployment fell  31  percent.  Factory  pay  rolU 
shrank  44  percent.  Just  when  sustained 
business  activity  was  needed  to  give  employ- 
ment to  demobilised  boldiers,  millions  of 
workers  lost  their  )ob3. 

Farmers,  however,  were  hit  hardest  of  all. 
Farm  prices  went  all  to  pieces.  Average 
farm  income  dropped  from  1 1.360  to  »460. 
I  want  to  repeat  tboee  f^tires:  From  1 1,360 
to  $4<»0;  and  In  the  next  5  years  453.000  farm- 
ers lost  their  farm.s  through  mortgage  fore- 
closures; not  only  their  home*  but  their  Jobs 
gone  out  of  the  window. 

Stop  if  you  will  and  Imagine  the  sleeples.! 
nights  of  worry  spent  by  owner*  of  those 
106,000  businesses  thst  failed;  by  millions 
of  workers  who  lost  their  Jobs,  and  by  the 
458.000  farmers  who  lost  their  farms  throug!^ 
mortcagt  foreclosure  Tl.ey  wene  defeni»e- 
Its*  against  lurces  over  uhuh  th#y  had  cot 
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Other  pinnta  ..  ,  ...■  n  itrent  deul  of  rt  • 
construction  frir  civilian  uae.  But  much  of 
our  Incteaaed  productivity  la  rtady  to  |o  to 
work  aervlna  the  public. 

\v  ,  .... 

I. 

tain   to  hnve   niaiked   multa  on  prix: 

In    the    future.      In    the   3    years    fo...... ...,; 

Wor'd  War  I  output  iier  factory  worker  in- 
creru'ed  a  total  of  33  percent,  We  are  not 
unlikely  to  experience  Miniilar  advancea  In 
the  yeura  lh«t  ■      id  War  II 

Tliu   vast    I  oiifp   )t    Keti   wpll 

under  way.  » 

another     Cu|i  ,  . 

and  inoat  capltnl  giHidn  expanded  grtatly 
durlHK  the  war,  CetltnKa  on  nuth  ttrxids  will 
|o.  one  by  one.  8o  will  ceilinga  on  luxury 
Ho<>d«,  when  •  n  be  removed  wlthovit 

hamprrini'  p-  -  "f  e«i<rntinl  fiHKln 

f'>*j<l   p:  .*o«l  more   than  2ft 

pprrriu    (I  With    Army    net- 

r-nncelled  there  are  reasomt  to  tirlicve 
....  i-tlinsB  on  many  foods  can  be  suspended 
and  Inter  removed  before  many  months  (to 
by,  Sometime  next  »pi  liii.' 
ductlon  nhould  brKtn  to 
and  t>ermlt  removal  uf  many  nuU-guuiU  ceil' 
Ingv 

Nt«tt  persistent  ihortagea  will  be  thoM  of 
iiuiUtinK  matertnls  and  of  consunter  durable 
v;o(  <|h  ii.ch  as  automobiles  and  electric  wash- 
ii>K  UKirhinee.  refrigerators,  vacuum  cleaners, 
und  rutlloa. 

The  hr-'  \v  wnr- 

tlmt    and  ,n  and 

to  Increaspa  in  |)opuliUioii  MurinK  th«»  war, 
we  nrr  »hor»  close  to  looooooo  hornr^  Our 
cltlea  Hlread)  are  crowdpil  tuul  1  too  TO  til's, 
who  mnrrted  Juki  l)rf(  re  or  durum  'be  war. 
and  ci^mlnR  back  wishing  above  nil  else  to 
settle  in  1  wn     W- 

to  be!<r  n  ,,   those  > 

til  "lypd 

'      ^  over    bulldiUK    materlnls 

prii'es  and  chururs  on  contrnclors'  service;* 
ate  K"liitr  to  be  under  terrific  prerstires,  now 
fhir  W'.it  Production  Board  nllccntion  of  m«. 
ten  iN  iM  riuti'd.  for  It  Is  t 
prr.r.it  biw^  to  put  ceiliii 
T'  iiinpnf  «MMruntcr«l  i<  uii,.«  of  li.oihi, 

<*<"  I    by    t'oiiurrsN    to    help   Ol  »   buy 

homes,  will  not   be  very  viseful   to  thrtn  if 
the   onlv   homes  availnhle  carry   highly   in- 
fluted   pilcea,     In   fact,   thos*   loans   li\»tea<t 
•  '  -r  likely  to  net  our  Ol  s 

'  rs. 

^■^  V  on  <mr  way  out  of  war- 

'  '•  M  St   ratjoninn  will  stop  by 

the  end  of  the  year  Month  by  motith  we 
shall  be  out  from  under  luldlilonal  ceilm  • 
pruvs  Inflafloiinry  prrs^ure*.  howrvri  »tiU 
are  irrr  "         ,1  if  runtioln  m.  ,.(|  he< 

fore  |ii  11  r;»n  ease  pre**  w  the 

•>•>'  '>!.  we  may   find  oumeives  in 

ait  >  spiral  thsi  uin  ii>i>kc  that  of 

the  iRKt  war  seem  mild  In  .  op 
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iMtthv  mens  And  the  st.xk  mukci  i-  n'ow 
tnii  •.igns  of  tt>e  kind  of  inftntion  ihsi  >ent 
the  NitUon  Into  a  tntUptti  in  iht  late  IWOt. 
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mtn  b«Kln  to  talk  about  the  stocki 
they  are  takliiK  flyera  it  la  tlm* 

stoi'k  naiket    leaders    and    Oovernment 

>is  t(    Btf  what  can  bf  dm  >  >   k 

lona  y  advancM, 

lie  p  ople  predicted  lli 
i.iny  V  oikrrs  durinu  the 


the  ending  of   overtime 


1(1  cai|>e  a  sharp  drop  in  retail  s 
1  brila  supply  and  demand  into 

i         '  >lltM  euntlnuation   oi   piua 
WM  a  kharp  decline  on  VC* 
1    •  (I  l  month.    The  second  month 
I    "tuine<l  to  the  1044  levels.    Then 
(or  fo\ir  idiccessive  months  thev  roa«  Ii,  10. 
ft   and  7  percent  above  last  year's  levels,  this 
itltiuiufjh    nsi   year's  Bales  were  1B3  percent 
iibivi'  prei  ar  levels,     Ivldcntly  the  vast  pub- 
lic *i)VinHi   lire   Koliig    to   prevent   for   some 
at     cant    the    sharp    drcline    In    sales 
lue  w  ilrh  Mime  people  predicted. 
As  dlrec  or  of  UPA's  conKresslonal  relations. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  In  my 
belief  Coi  greaa   Is  pleased   with   the  results 
of  Its  poll-y  <if  contiulIinR  prices  In  the  fiice 
of  wui  H    i)n,itioniiry  preHurea,    I  nn»   very 
certain.  t(4i.  that  when  ConKreaa  facet  the 
Issue  next  spring  It  v«lll  continue  prUo  rmi. 
trol    on     irixlucts    still    under    mil 
pressures.    However,  thoae  in  Congir—  «no 
never  Imvi  belirved  In  price  control  are  be- 
coming  II  creaaingly  vticlferotu,  spurred  on 
by  the  da  nanda  of  amitU-miiided  buaineaa- 
mm  from  every  seriion  of  the  country  who 
iiiink  the  '  want  a  return  to  normalcy, 

Wr  (HP  very  likely,  when   the  Prealdent'a 
W.ir  Powe  s  Act  expires  in  December,  to  face 
an  :iM(iu|  t  to  tack  riders  onto  the  renewal 
bill,  wlik  I  will  seek  to  weaken  OPA'a  au* 
thuritv  to  control  prices.    The  move  will  be 
'       ly  by  farm  Interests,     It  will  bs 
V     iHor,  a  liitlr  weakly,  for  labor  Is 
lied  t  »ese  days  In  Its  fight  to  hold  to  Ita 
nie  ei  rnlnga,  with  overtime  wor    ended. 
It  will  be  ipposed.  ttKi,  by  consumer  groups. 
And  U  wil  he  opposed-  too  ^llentlv,  I  fear- 
by  buslneismen  who  remcmhrr   the  lessons 
of   laio  a  Id   11)30      I  am  quite  certain   the 
attempt  u  ill  be  defeated;  but  Congress  and 
the  ccunt  y  will  know  that  wt  hav»  been  In 
n  flktht, 

KfTorts  I  0  kin  OPA  are  taking  the  form  of 
charges  tl^at  we  nre  retarding  rrcu  ■■  1 
and  hamp'ring  full  pro<luction  and  .  - 

ment      i(r  nnhi  centers  around  reconver- 
sion liulu)  tries 

Tlte  l!tc    Is  that  lack  of  recent  production 
could  for  ipconverslon  kw(\»,  which  made  It 
Impossible  to  Kane  need  for  price  Increases 
by  th«<  nta  ulards  applied  to  other  Rinids   has 
forced  ()P^  to  set  up  fornnilas  which  base 
prict's  of    TconverMon  KO(»ds  on  their  IB41 
P'l.'.s     'U   these  are  addecl  Increase*  In  ma- 
cosK    inerra*e«  m  basic  wage  rates  and 
■e  10  e  ai»  profits 
hVninveiNion  indu-itrles  hnve  told  the  War 
Priuluctloii  Hoard  they  expect  to  .  ver- 

age  month  v  I0:;»  rr«)ducti»in  by  .^  t  |„ 

Decemlirr  his  >eur.  and  liy  i;pi  |  ,  ,  ,,i  bv 
Jvn...  hrvt  Jf.„r  With  nu.  h  pilriu  ;  :  i.u.ilards 
'"  ;      '^<  volume  It   Is  dinirull  to  are 

'*'  !«'"  liiduatiifa  can  racape  hav- 

liiK  n  very  fcroiltable  year  In  ItMfl 

Most    i^r  sistrnt    eomplnlnu   are    those    .>f 
wholesale    ind  uMnil  distributors  «)f   recon- 
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IS  Hiat  tl»ere  I 


of    deitiniirl    f,  r 


aut 

ithi   other  n 
have  been  uut  fi 


y 


APPKNDIX  TO  THK  CONGUKSSIONAL  UKCOIil) 


A 


♦  .N 


Mltlftn  during  the  wnr  Had  1041  output 
ioon  cMintinuetl  through  the  wur  period,  we 
•hftuld  have  produced; 

Tu  Oct    I,  l»4a 

Paseeimer  Kuioniubllea 11,781.000 

Kel                        II,  IM.OOO 

Hev^                     xB 1,500.000 

Wu*hing  uurtiinaa.. •••....  7.611.000 

Vacuum  cleanetB. ......•■.>  7,000,000 

lltct^lc  iroiui .....•—  80,044,000 

ll»<             stert 0,004,000 

Had              ..•■.>■  11.076,000 

ciovks  and  watohaa 108,076,000 

Pianos 414.000 

IMrnaces  and  haaUra 13.000.000 

•lovaa  aud  rangta 17.  612, 000 

Thaaa  (Iffuraa.  o(  eovrat.  txatt^rata  tha 

backlog  of  demand  accumulated  rturlng  the 
war.  but  they  suijeat  how  great  Is  that 
backlog. 

Along  with  thiB  enortnoufl  aocumulatad 
nead  we  have  greatly  increased  producUve 
capacity  and  we  have  the  gren  ■  'ler 

purchasing  power  In  the  hlatorv  n. 

If  wholesalers  and  retailers  ot  rix  onvernlon 
Ifo<»ds  grt  Vlie  margins  they  actually  rcaliasKl 
In  the  prewar  |)arlty1  ai\d  enjoy  a  greatly  In- 
creased volume  of  sales.  It  Is  dlfllcult  to  pic- 
ture thetn  in  hardthip  In  104fl  under  OPA 
pollcicM     'n^ere  Is  every  reason  '  \iMhey 

will  enjoy  one  of  their  nwmt  pi  years. 

Frtim  having  been  business  niannuer  of  a 
metnpalitan  newapapar,  I  know  il^ut  newt- 
paperinen  art  inUrMtad  In  Ndvertlslng  vol- 
ume, It  may  raaaaurt  you  to  know  that  our 
formula  for  recodvarllBi  mBnufuaclurers  and 
Tor  wholeaala  and  retail  distrit>utors  of  re- 
conversion goods  will  permit  them  to  spend 
aa  much  per  unit  for  advertising  as  they 
aptnt  m  the  prewar  ptrlod,  1(  tht  pradlction 
at  mnnufacturera  that  the  output  of  such 
foots  by  next  June  will  axi<eed  by  1S8  per- 
oant  aversKe  monthly  production  (or  1»3»,  It 
aatma  llkaly  that  advarttslnu  oi  i>uch  goodt 
will  ba  on  a  vary  aatlafactory  basis  in  IB40 

I  trutt  that  the  ntwapapam,  the  ptiblic.  and 
Congress  will  not  be  imt^"— '•'i  by  the  preeent 
campaign  of  mlBreple^■  1  of  OPA's  pel- 

lotoe,  but  will  )'  'k  oMiniy  lifting  of  prioa 
eontrolB.  as  p  a   takes  the  praaauraa 

(•IT  ceilings,    I  can  aaaura  v  vat 

la  left  to  Cheatar  •owtaa,  (  >  as 

aopn  as  it  can  ba  dona  safely.  It.  however, 
eon  trots  are  lainovr.i  i'>o  soon,  or  if  othar 
parts  of  tht  stab  .   program  art  not 

skillfully  11  may  find  ouraelve*  in 

adl^astiiM.  '•     Never  In  the  hlstorv 

of  the  Niaioii  wwir  Huch  terrn 
pressures  loimo  In  thr  land, 
iiave  n   normalcy    that   leadfd   to   lonu-t'mr 
prospriity,  not  to  biKim  and  bust.   The  choice 
la  ours  to  make     *      *      *     In   the   ncKt  0 
months. 


Contract  Reneiotiatloni 


KXTFNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  AN'^'PV   1    MAV 

01     Kl-.M- 

IN  THE  iiouatt  O'  Htl lATivns 

Mandttu,  Novrmbvr  3.  7845 

Mr.  MAY.    Mr  Sppttkn.  No.  I  of  tho 
Uit  of  ftuidiiiu  I  advocKlod  by 

Becrrtarv    '  "  ,    in  a  win  VitiMin  in  hi 
*bip  pr*.  1  M  III  the  \V.i.\  -  uml  M'  uii 

Cumniltlco  (  1  (>r  the  uaUoiinl  Ux 

lll'UClUl'S  d«'viM..v. . 

Ta«aa  thouhl  be  levird  lit  such  a  wav  ihn* 
they  have  lite  ira^t  hnin\lul  etteit  01, 

ptOlBloM    I    f    I    M  \\\    (Hi     IllVlhtki'Cl.t     i.:]il     * 

tl 

la  the  Fo>irvr  ol   mil    ■  <•.    Ill  11  j,     ■■. 

iMemc   and  of  the  1  whKh  the  O  v- 

triMMnt  cutlev'tt  trwM  uatfs. 


Th»t  \n  noiind  ndvi-r  --'*  **•'-  r-— -rfgg 

haa  In  Ihr  main  ni \ed 

It.  The  Secretary  maUa  bold  tu  Urclart* 
that  tlif  war  had  drmiv-"-'td  thai  an 
annual  troaa  iiHiiotml  1  of  6800  - 

000,000,000  at  prrrtpnt   pin  within 

our  rt^ach  and  ihut  ihr  lu...  ,.,.1  sdlu- 
lion  of  our  tux  |>Joblrm«  and  our  drbt 
pi'  ha  high  Irvt'l  nf  prttductlon, 

ct!  ,        .1  ni,  and  niUloiml  income. 

:^><  •King  ui  dcflatiuiiaiy  fHciuta,  tlio 
Bet'H'laiy  aald: 

luo-  •''-••  Monary  dangers  aa  we  face  1  .'e 
tha  b\  tu     *     *     *     of  a  titanic  phys- 

kal  (>  .      '    Ii)    wnr   production    to 

paact 

In  oihrr  woids.  w»  ste 

demand  if  we  were  iil)l>  nsI- 

cat   resotnres   quickly  en  ^    It 

Iherefiue,  one  of  the  prii;.....v  ■♦of 

our  fiscal  policy  must  be  to  en(  the 

boldest,  the  qutckept  and  most  veinuir»omp 
eipansion  of  peuretlme  enterprise  by  busi- 
ness investors. 

DlkcuMlng  the  exce6a«|MDftU  lax  in 
Its  relation  to  the  than  pondlna  tax 
ameiidmpnta.  Secretary  Vlnaon  aald: 

A  f  'the  tRoaaa-pn'^ 

for  tl      .  d  Ilea  In  tha  v> 

of  the  livetagi'  (atnlngs  credit,  whirn  Ubeu 
prewar  proflta  as  a  meaaure  of  normal  prof- 
lit.  A  corporation  may  continue  to  earn 
frtf  of  eactst-prcfltB  tax  Oft  percent  as  much 
aa  It  averaged  during  the  years  IMO  laiiw. 
and  this  amotint  is  often  enlarged  by  vari- 
ous relief  provisions.  A  c<irpuraiion  with  a 
luxli  prewar  earnings  axparlrnce  may  thus 
earn  'iO  |)enent,  30  ptrcant  or  more  on  Its 
invested  capital  without  pa>lng  any  excess- 
profits  tax.  New  and  rising  cor|>oratlons  iU> 
not  have  the  benefit  of  fXich  a  credit  and  are 
thtiB  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  m  rela- 
tion to  established  long -prosperous  corpo- 
rations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  quoted  Sec- 
retary Vinson  aa  aaylng  with  respect  to 
iMXeK  could  Willi  but  ^llKhl  (-hunK<'  be 
appropriately  applied  to  Inequitable 
treat  ment  by  certain  Federal  Govern- 
ment aiv  ^  and  rising"  and 
let  me  an  mall  corporations, 
which  are  at  a  comix'tltlve  dl-nadvan- 
tafo  In  relation  to  their  colossally 
financed  and  rapaciously  inclined  ilviil.s 
Into  ju.it  hov^'  many  fields  o.  contrnrt 

sf'' — ' "  ••  '^invernment  Kun  bear- 

(  IS  have  ventuird  I  am 

not  at  this  mofpent  1  d  to  ttate: 

but  one  field,  that  of  n.i.;.,..  i  icneitotla- 
tlon,  IH  being  pretty  well  »liot  over,  to 
Judge  from  icpon.s  which  have  been 
reaching:  our  committee  for  some  time, 
and.  If  theae  reports  are  correct,  the 
game  lawa  are  \w\r\v  ap  •  '  m  auch 
manner  that   the   11H!<'  la  hhot 

before  he  la  flushed. 
Tl-        ■  ntlon  of  our  committee  hfii 

recti         n  railed  to  whut  is  said  to 

be  a  typical  inMance,  one  ol  inanv.  ol 
the  fnvorltl,«m  of  ^'"-  '•'■  twer  the  little 
enmpanies      In  ih.  he  panel  of  tht 

nencgot latum  lloa'U  nilowed  big  com- 

r X  a  profit  on  Its  f^xed-prlce  re- 

iile  volume  far  hluher  limn  on  Us 
Doi.iablr  volume,  while  lillla 
V  Y  hai  been  offered  on  Hi  le. 
i)le  volume  a  rulntm'«  prrcenlago 

I  rtlu   I  IDtl   111  ll    "  ■',     '      .     U 

•-     -■  ,         'IlK'    Pll...    i-:.  .         V   ,.     ,  ^       II- 

iL  conlraela  of  i  ^    Y   ai  ih» 

^-noiO- 

,     :.     ,  X'a 

pH'iU  on  reiienoiiable  bti 

leilally    in    ■  of    its    piuln    yu    m-ii- 


■(• 


si:     , 

t»ble  1 1  eat  merit 

■'^'"MtaMon  P— 
I " 


'   •         Becntiar    of    lln 

•  .  and  the  ineqiil- 

H( corded  11   by  the  Ile- 

,i   ..,...,„..,.  Y  Will  have 

.•rtlna  and 

<)t>a,  pii»flta,  ar 

I I   manufactun   

highly  popular  products.  Ctmipnnv  X. 
on  the  other  hand,  I" 

command  of  unllmltt.. t 

comparatively  liberal  treatment  at  the 
Imnds  of  Ihe  H  ■  1'  uid.  re- 

I    Otl\  CI  t.H      With      I  I 

Uompatiy  Y  made  enormous  coniiibti- 
tlon  to  the  virtoiy  of  our  armed  forces. 
Its  product,"*  in  p<'aee  and  war  have  en- 
joyed the  highest  reput ntlon  The  con- 
tributions of  company  X  to  the  war 
efTort  were  enortnous  and  Us  products  are 
ol  high  typ<\  but  ptMhapfc  ita  «U4ci  OMd 
examination. 

It  la  with  that  thought  In  mind  that  I 
have  taken  the  floor  to  speak  for  Ihe  com- 
mittee ol  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman,  and  tu  aay  that  It  aeemH  to  me 
to  be  only  fair  that  notice  h  '  .'  n  of 
thMM  oomplalnta  and  that  a  ,si  om- 

mlltee  uf  the  Committee  on  Miutaiy  At* 
I  airs  make  a  study  ol,  and  u  >t|)url  to. 
this  body  thereon. 

Such  an  Inve.^itlgRtlon  need  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  complaining  eontractoM 
Ihemselvea;  all  those  who  honnstly  feci 
t)  '  v  have  by  Federal  agcnoiea  been 
'  d  tu  InjuaUcei  and  inequlUea 
growing  out  of  their  contractual  relations 
with  the  United  St  '  r.overnment  un- 
der renegotiation  j  re  would  be  In- 
vited to  notify  the  commlllee  of  Ihelr 
dcRlre  to  appear  before  it  and  be  heard. 

Let  me  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  small  com- 
panleb  can  be  aubjected  to  a^  maeh  [rus- 
tratlon  and  Injury  by  governmenial 
ImixiHitlon  of  pound-of-flesh  and  in- 
equitable   setr  an   they   can    by 

onerou.s  and  ui ^ble  taxea— pcrhapn 

more  so,  for  In  the  latter  they  know  what 
Is  required  and  can  plan  acuordlngly. 
while  in  the  former  their  pathway  la 
dutteied  wlUi  obstacles  which  may  be- 
come li      ;    :'■' 

One  \s  I  hete  complaints  troop 

In.  If  it  may  not  be  the  pucpoto  of  acme 
(llque  pomblninB  wealth  and  Influence 
with  authority  to  take  advantage  of  theae 
contracts  presently  belnr  0 

help  bring  about  a  slaui.:.    •     •  :i- 

noceni    little    plant,*   and   tha   further 
^1  lengthening  of  their  muscle-bound  ad- 
\ei.\uile.s. 
If  thl.t  be  true.  1  do  not  believe  this 

■  ■      '  ■»■■-•». 


r  •      .  .1  will  be  a  c'  '    "» 

1  .        aln,«.  bone,  ami 
public  are  made  up  in  chit  1  pan 
little  bUHlnoaamen  and  Uie  ainall 
tries,  und  this  Coiigieaa  is  golliK 
to  It  that  they  get  a  fair  deal 


ol  the 
indus- 

lU   M'O 


War  Ban  li  Ur|r-u.  ...11        v 

KXTIN8X0N  OP  niMAflKS 

1  ik 

HON.  uALlLRli.iuDD 

or    MINN»-n'»\ 
IN    niK  '  KNTATIVM 

Monday,  Nvfcmbrt  5.  I94i 
Mr  JUDD     M  '      lra\e 

to  evend  my  it  i '"O    » 


i 


AhM 


.\PPK\lM\ 


i  11 


M*\  til  -SIGNAL  lU'lCOilD 


the  following  *rUclr  by  W .;a 

M    :    ,  r.  from  the  Nfw  York  Timrs  of 
til  '.uucr  31    'iJ' 

U*«  P«N  »-^  ■  .MS  sctiNTi^Ts  a*r-UN- 

^"i    ! '"  ■    I        A.  HID    Fattxbn     rt>R     Amttt 

Oni  t    i  >»»  .  \    '    1         \  -    \i    H    M  ji    I'  . ;  .  n   \(rt^ 

Hoi  I) 

(Dy    Wiil.  M     !^.    ,.r) 

CtMMtDct.  Ukss.  o.  ;..irt,  jj_rive  hun- 
drrd  und  nrtF«n  kclentlstA.  »aA«rtlug  that  no 
flTwiive  drfrnB«  waa  poMibl«  in  atomic  war- 
far*,  called  today  for  International  coopera- 
ti<i,  of  an  unprecedfnted  kind  to  aaaure  sur- 
\i-.tl  (if  the  human  race. 

In  a  statement  urging  -that  the  develop- 
mciii  and  pnxluction  of  atomic  energy  be 
brcught  under  effective  International  control, 
the  physicists,  chemists,  and  engineers  who 
have  been  engaged  In  war  research  at  Har- 
vard and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  declared. 

•  If  the  people  of  the  world  are  to  survtv-. 
It  Is  necessarr  for  the  United  States  Ocv- 
frnment.  aa  first  producer  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  to  Initiate  Immediately  steps  to 
achieve  elTectlve  world  cocperatlon  for  the 
prevention  of  war  " 

lh?y  asserted  that  traditional  methods  of 
International  policy  had  bi»en  unable  to  pre- 
sent war  and  contended  that  to  perfect  new 
niptlicds  of  International  cocperatlon  "na- 
t.ojial  soverelpnty  in  its  traditional  form  will 
harp  tT  be  sacrificed  '" 

The  scientists  made  no  attempt  to  outline 
a  plan  for  the  International  control  of  atomic 
energy  or  for  a  world  organization,  although 
spckermen  admitted  that  the  crisis  that  they 
bplieved  the  world  faced  had  forced  them 
Into  the  Oeld  of  political  action. 

virws  or  RAOAa  experts 

The  statement  was  modeled  on  previous 
declarations  of  other  groups  of  scientists, 
notably  those  at  L,os  Alamos.  N  Mex..  and 
others  who  perfected  the  atomic  bomb.  The 
chief  aiflTerence.  however,  was  that  the  state- 
ment was  prepared  by  experts  In  radar,  the 
pr«»ent  major  defense  mechanism  airalnst 
atta  k 

These  experts  declared  Hatly  that  the  phys- 
ical principles  involved  In  the  atomic  bomb 
made  U  clear  that  "a  complete  defense  Is 
ab3i»:utely  Impossible." 

Spokesmen  explained  that  the  experts'  pur- 
pose was  to  "alert  the  American  people  and 
the  Oovernment  to  the  terrible  consequences 
of  an  armament  race  with  atomic  weapons  " 

The  statement  waa  adopted  In  final 
form  by  a  vote  of  175  to  1  at  a  meeting  here 
October  23  The  lone  dissenter  was  not  iden- 
Ufled.  During  the  last  week  several  hundred 
endorsements  were  received  from  scientists 
who  could  not  attend  the  meeting 

Attached  to  the  statement  were  two  mem- 
oranda on  defense  against  atomic  explosives 
and  how  an  atomic  bomb  might  be  delivered. 

MVENSe    QUESTION    ANSWEK£D 

;j  I.  A  Getting,  a  division  head  of  the 
M  I  T  radiation  laboratory,  who  worked  on 
nuclear  physics  at  Harvard  before  the  war 
and  is  regarded  as  an  outstanding  radar  fire- 
control  expert,  answered  the  question  wheth- 
er there  was  a  possible  defense  against  mis- 
siles carrying  atomic  explosives.    He  declared : 

•The  answer  Is  "the  possibility  of  making 
an  adequate  defense  against  atcmic  missiles 
la  so  vanishlngly  sm.ill  as  to  be  Eero  from 
any  practical  viewpoint."  " 

Dr  Louis  N  Rldcnour.  professor  of  physics 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  an  expert 
on  guided  missiles,  said  in  discussing  the 
methods  of  atomic  l>omb  attack: 

•Of  two  principal  classes  of  means  for 
tising  the  atomic  bomb,  the  first,  and  over- 
whelmingly the  mcst  important,  is  the  in- 
ternal machine,  or  mine,  which  has  been 
located  In  operating  poeltlon  during  peace- 

"Th-  tremendous  Importance  given  the  In- 
ferual     machine     by     Uie    development    of 


atomic  rsploaivrs  ha*  •raretly  be«n  Rppre* 
cuied  In  public  ulutementa  no  tar  made  on 
atomic  warfare  and  the  Military  and  Navy 
Bitabluhmentt  needed  to  take  part  m  U."  he 
added 

Other  conclusions  In  the  .^lentists'  formal 
stntemeiu  wrre  that  other  nations  would  b« 
able  to  produce  atomic  bombs;  that  safety 
wouIq  not  be  obtained  by  superiority  In 
atomic  armament;  and  that  henceforth  war 
would  mean  the  destruction  of  a  large  part 
of  clvUtratlon. 

Among  the  signers  of  the  statement  were: 

Dr  Lee  A  Du  Erldge.  dean  of  the  graduate 
schor'  and  head  of  the  physics  department 
ol  the  University  of  Rochester,  and  director 
of  the  Mass«chusetti  Institute  of  Technology 
radiation  lalwratcry. 

Prof.  P.  W,  Bridgman.  Harvard  physics  de- 
partment. 

Prof   W   H    Furry.  Harvard. 

Dr  S.  A.  Goudsmlt.  professor  of  physics. 
University  of  Michigan. 

Prof.  H.  L.  Chazcn,  head  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  cf  Technology  electrical  en- 
gineering department. 

Pro.  E  C.  Kemble.  former  head  of  the  Har- 
vard physics  department. 

Prof  M.  Stanley  Livingston,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  physics  department. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Loomls.  University  of  Illinois 
physics  department  and  associate  professor 
of  the  radiation  laboratory. 

Dr  J.  c.  Street,  Harvard  physics  depart- 
ment 

F.  E.  Termaln.  director  of  the  radio  re- 
search laboratory.  Harvard,  and  head  of  the 
elect  *c  engineerirg  department.  Stanford. 

Prof.  L.  A.  Turner,  physics  department, 
Princeton  University. 

Prof.  O.  E.  Ulenl>eck.  physics  department. 
University  of  Michigan. 

Prof  J.  H.  Van  Vleck.  Harvard  physics  de- 
partment. 

Prof.  A.  T.  Waterman.  Yale  physics  depart- 
ment. 


r.'!ivf  and  Po]lt.:^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  GEORGE  E.  O^Tl.A^-■n 

Of    CAL:roK.\-lA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday  November  5.  1945 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  November  3.  1945.  is  especially  ap- 
propriate in  view  of  the  action  of  the 
House  in  amending  the  bill  for  the 
UNRRA  appropriation.  I  am  wondering 
if  the  time  will  ever  come  when  the  op- 
position party  will  be  able  to  stop  play- 
ing politics  with  hunger  and  human 
misery. 

RELICT  AND  POLmCS 

The  Brown  amendment  which  the  House 
on  Thursday  tacked  onto  the  UNRRA  ap- 
propriation is  at  once  a  mischievous  irrele- 
vancy and  an  administrative  absurdity,  it 
pretends  to  assure  freedom  to  American 
newspap:?rmen  In  countriei  where  tJNRRA 
operates.  Press  freedom  Is,  of  course,  a  laud- 
able goal.  And  espousal  of  It,  like  espousal 
cf  the  sanctity  of  American  motherhood, 
seems  an  easy  avenue  to  political  glcnfica- 
tion.  It  has  nothing  to  do.  however,  with 
the  filling  of  bellies  which  crave  not  news 
but  food.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  House 
Republicans  were  prudent,  or  even  politic,  in 
making  a  party  issue  of  this  specious  amend- 
ment. They  have  laid  themselves  open  to  the 
ugly  charge  of  playing  politics  with  relief. 

The  Brown  amendment  has  to  be  read  to 
be  believed.  It  provides  that  none  of  the 
funds  approprifted   "shall  be  furnished   to 


or  used  In! any  country  of  which  the  con- 
trollinu  go^rnment  •  •  •  mftintaini  uny 
barrier— te(  hnlcal.  political,  Itgal,  or  eco- 
nomic-to  obtaining,  diapntchlng.  and  dis- 
seminating the  ncwi."  Such  barriers,  wher- 
ever they  p.xiBt.  are  lamentable.  But  the 
fact  la  thit  th?y  do  exlat  Rnd  are  certain 
to  bt  contl^iued  to  aome  extent  In  a  number 
of  the  ccutitries  which  have  undergone  re- 
cent politif-al  upheavals.  The  people  who 
live  In  tho^  countries  may  be  no  less  hungry. 
however,  tlan  the  people  In  countries  ad- 
hering mo*  closely  to  cur  own  concepta  of 
preaa  freedom. 

In  point  lof  fact,  every  country  malntalna 
some  barriers  to  obtaining  news.  Newspa- 
permen w*-e  excluded,  for  example,  from 
the  executive  sesalon  of  the  Hctise  Appro- 
priations Committee  which  acted  on  the 
UNRRA  reduest  for  funds.  A  liberal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Brown  amendment  would 
mean,  therefore,  that  not  even  the  United 
States  woild  be  eligible  for  UNRRA  aid. 
General  E^nhower  necessarily  malntalujs 
certain  bailers  to  dispatching  news  from 
Germany;  the  Brown  amendment  would  make 
It  Impossible,  therefore,  for  UNRRA  to  give 
assistance  <o  the  displaced  persons  now  In- 
side the  Rejch.  The  Russians — at  whom  the 
Brown  amfndment  is  patently  aimed— are 
not  going  t^  be  forced  Into  an  abandonment 
of  their  dfl|}lorable  censorship  by  this  sort 
of  blackmaiil:  all  that  we  can  get  cut  of 
such  tactlca  is  a  further  deterioration  of  our 
relations  w^th  them. 

The  Rept|biican  Congressional  Pood  Study 
Committee  reported  Just  a  few  days  ago 
that  "the  IS550.CC0.C00  remaining  to  com- 
plete the  ctlrrent  contribution  of  the  United 
States  toward  UNRRA  s  operating  expenses 
should  be  n^ade  available  immediately.  This 
is  a  nationkl  obligation.  It  Is  unthinkable 
that  the  Uhltcd  States  should  now  default 
on  the  com|nitments  it  has  made  to  UNRRA 
and  which  ^NRRA  In  turn  has  made.  In  reli- 
ance upon  iis.  to  the  people  of  the  liberated 
countries  of  Europe."  We  cannot  now  im- 
pose a  special  condition  upon  our  contribu- 
tion to  UNttRA  without  Just  Euch  and  un- 
thinkable default  on  our  commitments.  The 
Brown  an^ndment  imposea  a  condition 
which  is.  ill  any  case,  impossible  of  fulfill- 
ment and  f^hich.  If  enforced,  will  condemn 
millions  to  hunger.  UNRRA  was  established 
not  for  the  purpose  of  opening  foreign  doors 
to  America  a  newspapermen  but  for  the  sim- 
ple, humanitarian  purpose  of  getting  food 
to  starving:  human  beings.  We  hope  the 
Sjnate  will  i  have  a  better  sense  of  values 


Harbors  of  Refuge— Knife  River,  Lutsen, 
Beaver  Bay,  and  Other  Great  Lakes 
Harbors  1 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

;         or   MlNNrSOTA 

IN  THE  I^USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  5.  1945 
..Mr.  PrrJENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
this  session!.  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
No.  14.  S?tenty-ninth  Congress,  which 
was  appro»ed  on  March  2  1945  This 
law  author^es  the  War  Department  en- 
gineers to  c&rry  on  an  extensive  program 
for  the  improvement  of  various  rivers 
and  harbdrs  throughout  the  United 
States.  Included  in  the  list  of  projects 
are  numerous  harbors  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  including  Lake  Superior.  In  my 
district  we  find  the  harbors  at  Knife 
River,  Lutsen.  and  Beaver  Bay,  Minn. 


AVV\ 
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V  TO  THE  CONnr'-"IONAL  RECnm 
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Thftt  harbors  are  wh«t  la  kn 
harbors  of  rrfugo.  »nd  arc  bring  f»ub- 
IWiod  by  Ihr  Wi-  nmrtmcnl  pnglnociN 
on  the  Qreai  u  k  >  h  part  of  the  uh  - 
reauonal  and  v  iv  i  r  resort  develop- 
ment of  the  lak<  u.  ts  At  the  present 
time  small   pIph  crRft   and  yachts 

have  very  few,  if  any.  available  harbors 
along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior— 
and  this  is  true  in  other  localities  In  other 
States — and  the  people  who  want  to  find 
a  vacation  spot  during  July  and  August 
either  go  elsewhere  or  are  deprived  of 
the  advantages  which  come  from  the  use 
of  pleasure  craft  at  vacation  and  summer 
resort  centers. 

Public  Law  No.  14  contains  a  section 
which  provides  that  money  for  these 
projects  shall  not  be  appropriated  for 
their  construction  until  6  months  after 
the  termination  of  World  War  II.  No 
official  termination  of  World  War  II  has 
been  made  either  by  the  President  or  by 
Congress.  Such  termination  of  the  war 
ought  to  be  made,  in  my  opinion,  but 
unless  and  until  it  is  made  there  is  no 
authority  for  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  appropriate  money  needed  by 
the  War  Depwirtment  engineers  in  the 
construction  of  these  projects. 

Accordingly.  I  have  introduced  House 
Joint  Re.<;olution  267  to  amend  Public 
Law  No.  14  by  striking  out  that  section 
which  postpones  appropriations  for  these 
projects  until  6  months  after  the  ter- 
mination of  World  War  II.  This  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbons.  and  we  are  hopeful 
of  early  action.  Numerous  Members  of 
Congress  are  interested  in  this  bill  to 
eliminate  the  6  months'  delay. 

POSTWAR  EMPLOTMENT 

We  ought  to  proceed  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  change  the  law  so  that  ap- 
propriations can  be  made  for  all  of  these 
river«;  and  harbors  projects.  Our  return- 
ing soldiers  and  sailors,  and  also  war 
workers  who  are  out  of  employment,  will 
be  looking  for  jobs  made  possible  by  this 
legislation.  In  connection  with  the  pub- 
lic roads  program,  it  should  be  noted 
that  legislation  similar  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  267  has  already  been  passed. 
This  will  enable  the  State  highway  de- 
partments in  the  different  States  to  pro- 
ceed with  highway  construction  work 
and  thereby  furnish  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 

RARBOaS    PROPOSKO    OH    NO«TH    SHORE    OF    LAKK 
SITPKSIOR 

The  plans  of  the  War  E>epartment 
engineers  call  for  development  of  harbors 
of  refuge  at  Knife  River.  Beaver  Bay.  and 
Lutsen.  Minn.  These  harbors  are  pro- 
vided for  in  Public  Law  No.  14.  It  should 
be  noted  that  in  addition  to  these  pro- 
p>osed  harbors,  sun-eys  are  being  made 
at  other  points  on  Lake  Superior,  namely. 
Tofte,  and  Grand  Portage,  and  when 
those  surveys  are  completed  reports  will 
be  made  to  Congress  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment engineers.  We  are  al.'^o  requesting 
further  improvement  of  the  harbor  at 
Grand  Marals.  Minn.,  and  in  due  time 
report  by  the  Army  engineers  will  be 
made  on  that  project. 

The  policy  of  the  War  Department 
engineers  is  to  require  the  Stales  that  are 
interested  in  Improvements  of  this  char- 
acter above  described  to  make  contribu- 


Monn  for  th»t  purpoiie  In  other  woixIh 
the  '  i\ry  procfdure  li  lo  have  the 

pinp.  i  bit.U'  authorities  contribute  State 
funds  to  match  FtKlciRl  funds  appropri- 
ated by  ConKrcs« 

MINNBMOTA   TOt^KISIH   AND   VACATIONIST   ARC   AU. 
IKTSRHTB 

Tills   propa<(ed    improvement    of   the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  Is  of  vital 
concern  to  every  citizen  of  Minnesota 
who  wants  first-clas.*;  advantages  when 
he   gets   ready    to   take   his   vacation. 
When  these  harbors  are  constructed,  in 
addition  to  other  advantages  po.sse.vse<i 
by  northern  Minnesota,  and  not  found 
elsewhere,  the  best   boating,  yachting. 
f\shing.  and  water  sport  facilities  will  be 
available.    Not    only   Minnesota   people 
but   people   from   adjoining  States  will 
want   to  take  advantage  of  these  new 
opportunities.    At  the  present  time  I  am 
advised  that  one  of  our  postwar  develop- 
ments will  be  the  development  of  small 
craft,  yachts,  and  .so  forth  for  recrea- 
tional   purposes,    wherever    harbors    of 
refuge  are  located.     The  Army  engineers 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  recom- 
mending these  various  projects.     They 
will  add  to  the  great  natural  advantages 
of  tlie  State  of  Minnesota,  which  already 
attracts  tourists  and  vacationists  from 
far  and  near  during  the  summer  season 
Thase  with  asthma  find  our  northern  cli- 
mate a  sure  relief.     Those  who  want  to 
escape  the  discomforts  of  summer  heat 
and  who  want  to  get  away  from  home 
for  a  rest  in  a  climate  where  the  nights 
are  always  cool,  where  you  sleep  under  a 
blanket — these  people  invariably  come  to 
northern  Minnesota  and  find  every  hope 
fulfilled  and.  they  return  year  after  year 
to  this  garden  spot  where  every  diversity 
of  nature  can  be  found.    This  section  of 
the  country  is  known  as  the  wilderness 
area.     It  is  dotted  with  many  small  lakes 
and  most  of  it  is  untouched  by  the  hand 
of  civilization.     Bears  roam  without  fear 
of  being  molested,  and  the  deer  and  the 
moose  are  plentiful.     Not  only  on  Lake 
Superior,    but    in    our    other    northern 
Minnesota  lakes  as  well,  you  will  find  the 
best  crop  of  fish  available  in  this  sports- 
men's paradise  of  northern  Minnesota. 
I  could  go  at  some  length  into  a  re- 
cital  of  the   wonderful   possibilities   of 
northern  Minnesota,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  sentiment  I  want  to  expre.<vs  is 
put  in  very  beautiful  and  effective  lan- 
guage by  Mr.  Howard  Everett,  who  paid 
tribute  to  MinnesoU  in  language  which 
has  never  been  excelled.     Mr.  Everett 
says: 

MINNESOTA 

God  made  Minnesota  the  Garden  of  Bden 
of  America  and  placed  It  in  the  wonderland 
of  the  North.  He  gave  it  fertile  soil  that 
man  might  subsUt  with  ease;  then  blessed 
It  with  10,000  lakes  and  surrounded  these 
with  trees.  He  called  it  the  home  of  laugh- 
ing waters  and  proclaimed  the  Mississippi 
the  father  of  sparkling  streams  He  sweet- 
ened Its  balmy  air  with  the  music  of  song 
birds  and  honey  bees,  and  pronounced  it  the 
playground  of  wildwood  and  graced  it  with 
the  innocence  of  wild  life.  He  taught  the 
sunshine  to  romp  with  the  shadow  throtigh 
the  foresu  and  the  fragrances  of  Its  flowers 
and  fields  ol  clover  to  mingle  with  the  per- 
fume of  its  pines.  He  filled  its  lakes  with 
fish.  Us  forests  with  game,  lu  plains  with 
fowl,  and  unto  these  He  gave  the  romance 
of  the  red  man.  He  made  It  grow  fruits, 
vegetation,  corn,  and  held  of  waving  grain. 


0\*er  H  Mr  placed  a  rurpet  nl  tuRuruuM 
grama  aid  uMtirtneati)  He  pianVKl  m  tior* 
of  uataMmitiettii  wealth  Kt  look  tb*  ictnie 
bMUliM  (>r  a«ttMrUnd  and  a  OtUomdo  and 
combined  them  with  the  (rrtile  m>iI  tvf  an 
Iowa.  »nd  the  faaclnatlng  climate  of  a  Cali- 
fornia. To  th(ae  He  added  all  thtnffa  elM 
which  contrlbuu  to  the  heidlh  hAp^llMaa, 
and   co'>  •   life,  ai  !m    '    -d   fin- 

ished,   i.  .  .1   M    Mr 
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HON   MIKE  MANSFIELD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBK       iMAllVtS 

Monday.  Noi^emher  S.  194S 

Mr.    MANSFIELD    of     %'  M 

Speaker,  last  week  ('t;  .  , m  a  \»iy 
pleasant  hour  with  M  A  A  Johnson. 
of  Boieman,  Mont.,  State  adviser  to  the 
Montana  State  Association  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America.  The  young  folks 
who  comprise  the  membership  of  this 
organization  are  to  be  highly  compli- 
mented on  the  fine  work  they  have  been 
doing  on  rural  problems  and  their  leader- 
ship and  initiative  is  to  be  commended. 
These  are  serious  young  people  doing 
serious  work  in  serious  times.  We  of 
Montana  are  proud  of  them  and  we  know 
that  the  very  necessary  work  they  are 
undertaking  will  help  to  give  our  State 
and  our  country  a  sound  farm  founda- 
tion. Mr  Johnson  represents  the  fine 
type  of  adviser  that  this  organization 
has,  and  the  meml>ership  represents  not 
only  the  future  farmers  of  America  but 
the  future  citizens  of  our  country  a«;  well. 

Mr  Speaker.  Montana  was  honored  by 
having  the  picture  of  the  officers  of  the 
Montana  State  Association  and  their  ad- 
viser, featured  on  the  cover  of  the  maga- 
zine. The  American  Farm  Youth,  in  its 
September  1945  i.-^sue  The  names  of  the 
officers  and -their  residences  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

President:  Oscar  Donisthorpe.  Lewis- 
town. 

First  vice  president:  Bill  Byrne,  Kalis- 
pell. 

Second  vice  president:  John  Malinak, 
Hot  Springs. 

Secretary:  Joe  Lee.  Belgratte. 

Treasurer:  Malcolm  Swar    F-^mberg, 

Reporter:  Burris  Blackwi     1  B  zeman. 

Executive  l)oard:  John  SU^warl.  Miles 
City;  Gene  Combs.  Laurel;  Herb  Fisser. 
Sidney. 

State  advi.ser     A     w    Johnson.  Boze- 

man. 

Under  unanimour,  con.sent  granted  to 
me  by  the  Hou.se.  I  am  inserting  with  my 
remarks  the  Montana  Slate  Association 
of  Future  Farmers  of  America  program 
for  194^46  These  1.500  M^rtsna  farm 
boys  have  laid  out  a  prot::;::  :;iat  fits 
in  with  our  high  ideals  of  American  citi- 
zenship, and  I  know  that  they  will 
achieve  their  goals: 

MONTANA  rra   plans  phocram 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  officers  of 
the  Montana  State  Aseoclation  of  Future 
Farmers  of  America  it  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved that  the  following  program  itema  b« 


AUi,^G 


Arri-.MiiX   Tu  Till-,  LUXui. i::SSIONAL  RECOKD 


■tr«Med  and  put  Into  operation  for  the  year 
1M&  <6  by  MutUana  Future  Farmers,  a  total 
of  •om«  1.500  farm  boyi.  »o  that  standards  of 
farming  methcxU  and  rural  leadership  and 
dtlavnahlp  d«veloi»nent  will  proKress  to 
htgtter  levels.  stat«a  Oacar  Donlaihorpe,  8Ute 
Vi  \         \6tnt,  of  Lewlatown,  Mont 

^t'j"  rt  the  Seventh  War  Loan  drive,  the 
Red  Croaa.  the  national  clothing  drive,  and 
drives  for  needed  scrap  iron  and  steel. 

Conduct  a  farming  program,  including  a 
Victory  garden  which  will  help  meet  war  food 
nMda  and  also  aid  farm  Ijoys  to  get  estab- 
llahed  in  farming. 

Kach  Future  Farmer  conduct  a  farnobtead 
Improvement  and  beauttflcatton  program  on 
the  home  farm 

That  all  Future  Partners  cooperate  and 
work  together  for  farming  Improvement  and 
a  aatisfyiug  w«y  of  life 

That  all  Future  Fartnera  plan  a  program 
that  will  aid  all  farm  boys  in  becoming 
Straight  thinkers  and  effective  speakers. 

To  conduct  a  prrg-am  that  will  teach  fami 
boya  how  to  earn  and  aave  so  that  thrift  and 
credit  will  have  a  continuing  value  through- 
out life 

Provide  leadership  training  In  human  re- 
latlon«hlp«  and  busr  .  :   i  irt 

Devote  time  and  .~  io  •  -  iiolarahip  at- 
talnmenU  to  the  end  that  Future  Farmers 
will  l>e  on   the  alert 

Organize  and  conduct  suitable  and  ade- 
quate recreational  prcnrams  that  will  Im- 
prove indlviduulfl  mentally  and  physically. 


Los  An-^eiet  ChambtT  of  Commerce  En- 
dcr<;es  Conibined  Steamship  and  Air- 
Line  Operations 


EXTENSION  OF  RL.:.: AI  KS 

HON   GORDON  L.  McDONGUGH 

IN   ih:    H'^i-h  ui-  KU'i'ti-KN  :  A  : :'.  Lb 
Mnndav.Nofemhcr  ,    ;  ,^  , 

M-  M  L'oNi.  IC,H  M;  6;jraker.  in 
the  ir.icre.^i  ot  pro\idinK  adequate  air- 
line services  to  the  American  people,  it 
appears  wise  and  in  the  111:,:-:  of  pub- 
lic noces.<:ity  and  convenience,  to  permit 
steamship  lines  to  operate  air  lines  as 
part  of  their  service  and  any  administra- 
tive ruling  oppo;5ing  such  joint  operation 
as  a  fir.^^t  policy,  would  undoubtedly  prove 
undesirable  and  opposed  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  public  necessity  and  ronveni- 
ence. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, conscious  of  the  beneficial  service 
such  joint  opera;:ion  would  provide,  have 
adopted  a  re.solution  pressir.^  mv  ;:  •,  :ews 
which  I  request  be  inserted    r^  ■::■■  CoN- 

CKESSIONAL    RErOUD    at    thl.-     !  .!  '.     :;;    my 

iTmarks . 

Opexation  or  Airplvnes  by  ~'f  v%;-hip  Lines 

RisoLtTTicN  AocrriD  by  T:ii  L;.  ^RD  OF  Direc- 
tors OF  THK  Los  .\\.  t  t  l!:vMBEK  OF 
COMMEBCX 

AI   Us  meeting  h«ld  on  (.  ,      J     ;945.  the 

b<.)iird  of  directors  o'.  the  U-.,  A..^i  .1^  chamber 
of  Commerce  took  the  following  action: 

"Reaolvrd.  That  jlnce  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  airplanes  in  overjieas  commerce  by 
s'e.tn.-!..'.:  lines  may  be  found  desirable,  and 
s.:..  t  ^v.peting  foreign  steamship  hues  will 
pri  1  :..bly  render  su.rh  air  services,  steamship 
ci  ti.r.unes  should  not  be  precluded  by  law 
ur  .'!  »•  adrainiatratlve  ruling  from  doing 
:::i-  ...:;       bj  u  furiiier 


'Rf%oiica.  Ihttt  the  management  be  In- 
structed to  present  copies  of  this  resolution, 
together  with  such  supporting  material  as 
might  be  proper,  before  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
United  States  Maritime  Commission,  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  Interstate  Commerce, 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  Com- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  all  California  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  the  management  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  support  such  legLsUition  or  other 
action  as  might  be  necessary  to  effect  the 
chambers  position." 

COMMENT 

The  economic  future  of  Lots  Angeles  and 
other  coast  cities  depends  in  large  part  upon 
tlie  continued  growth  and  development  of 
all  forms  ol  overseas  transpor-.ation.  to  the 
end  that  passengers  and  goods  may  be  trans- 
ported economically  and  in  the  manner  Ijest 
suited  to  meet  each  situation.  It  is  of  utmost 
importance,  therefore,  that  steamship  lines 
which  heretofore  have  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  overseas  transportation  shall 
not  be  precluded  either  by  law  or  by  the 
ruling  of  administrative  boards  from  mod- 
ernizing or  otherwise  Improving:  through  the 
addition  of  airplanes  the  charjxter  of  serv- 
ices offered  by  them.  Otherwise  such  carriers 
would  continue  to  engage  In  the  business  of 
transportation  and  enlarge  and  expand  their 
facilities  at  the  possible  risk  of  being  forced 
out  of  business  or  Into  inferior  md  unsatis- 
factory competitive  positions  simply  by  rea- 
sons of  technological  advances  in  transpor- 
tation. 


Th 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LCUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIJTATTVES 
Monday,  November  5,  1945 

Mr  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 2  the  Indianapolis  News,  one  of 
the  great  newspapers  of  the  country, 
printed  an  interesting  editorial  on  a  bill 
I  have  introduced  to  provide  u  memorial 
for  newspaper  correspondents  who  died 
in  World  War  II. 

The  editorial  referred  to  reflects,  I 
think,  in  appropriate  and  beautiful  lan- 
guage, the  opinion  of  newspaper  people 
generally  in  respect  to  this  proposal  for 
a  memorial  to  the  honored  dead  of  our 
profession  who  served  America  so  faith- 
fully and  so  creditably  in  covering  the 
news  of  the  greatest  war  in  history. 

The  editorial  was  as  follov.'s: 

THEY  ALSO  SEBVEO 

The  proposal  of  Representative  Louis  Lud- 
low that  Congrejrs  appropriate  liSO.OOO  for  a 
memorial  to  the  38  press  correspondents  and 
photographers  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  war 
IS  entirely  fitting  and  should  be  approved. 

A5  Representative  Lltilow  poin.s  out  in  his 
resolution,  which  is  now  before  the  House, 
these  men  "died  like  soldiers  on  the  fighting 
front  "  They  died  for  the  same  Ideals  for 
which  the  men  of  the  armed  forces  fought. 
By  their  lives  and  by  theu:  deaths  :hcy  served 
those  ideals  well. 

They  were  not  alone  in  this.  Between  600 
and  800  correspondents  were  accret:lited  to  the 
fighting  fronts  during  the  war.  Most  took 
the  same  or  greater  risks  as  the  fighting  men; 
most  shared  the  same  hardships,  most  were 


gallant  abcA'e  and  twyond  the  call  of  duty. 
They  left  ihe  comforts  of  their-  homes  to 
serve  the  p^ple  of  the  United  States.  They 
had  a  high'  duty  in  this  Nation  founded  on 
free  enlightenment,  and  they  were  truo  to 
their  trust.  They  brought  the  war  back  to 
the  fireside!  of  America;  they  were  the  link 
between  hotoe  and  fighting  front.  They  lived 
in  mud  anj  blood,  in  numbing  cold,  or  suf- 
focating boat;  they  dared  the  perils  of  the 
deep,  the  terror  from  the  skies,  disease  and 
death  by  night  that  the  people  at  home  might 
know  how  wiis  war  was  being  fought  that  we 
might  understand  why  It  was  being  fotight. 

Alone  and  unarmed,  they  walked  dally  with 
danger.  Aqd  those  wtio  did  not  return  were 
among  the  bravest  and  brightest  of  all.  lor 
death  loves  a  shining  mark.  They  died  re- 
membered by  millions  for  whom  they  gave 
their  lives:  they  died  deserving  the  Nation's 
gratitude.  They  should  have  their  memorial 
as  enduring  as  the  cause  for  which  they  died. 


Just  More  Goveroment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  aoUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  5,  1945 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press: 

jruST  MOSK  GOVERN  MrNT 

Mr  Trumen  In  bis  wage-and-price  address 
Indicates  tl^at  he  would  solve  the  present 
troubles  of  labor  and  industry  by  these 
means : 

First,  hl^er  wages  with  a  minimum  of 
price  increases. 

Second,  sftice  this  might  be  a  difficult  stab 
in  the  dark  for  many  industries,  a  grant  of 
price  Increases  where  cost-of-llving's  rise 
since  1941  tjas  not  been  met.  where  there  Is 
inequity  ampng  plants  in  the  same  industry 
or  locality  or  where  present  wage  rates  can- 
not bring  out  needed  manpower  in  necessary 
reconversioa  lines. 

Third.  In  cases  where  wage  Increases  have 
not  been  granted  previously  by  Government, 
industries  will  be  given  a  6-mcnth  test  period 
to  try  out  higher  wages  without  price  in- 
creases. the<  given  price  boosts  if  they  can 
prove  they  couldn't  make  a  fair  profit  during 
the  6  month|B. 

From  this^ummary  of  the  Presidents  ad- 
dress it  is  difficult  not  to  draw  the  following 
conclusions  r| 

"The  OP Ai  will  be  drawn  Increasingly  Into 
decisions  affecting  private  'business,  rather 
than  less.      ' 

"The  way  »s  opened  for  new  cost-of-living 
determinatidns  by  the  CPA  to  justify  price 
Increases. 

"A  new  flobd  of  price  Increase  applications 
based  on  aleged  inequities  within  an  in- 
dustry wiil  descend  on  the  OPA.  on  the  basis 
of  the  Presllenfs  second  method  of  reUef 
above.  1 

"The  Wai  Manpower  Commission  and 
OPA  will  be  icalled  into  action  to  d?termine 
what  wage  rf  tes  will  bring  out  needed  man- 
power -and  perhaps  a  revival  or  substitute 
for  the  WPBt  under  some  such  name  as  the 
reconversion! production  board,  will  be  need- 
ed to  deteri^lne  Just  which  industries  are 
•necessary  t<j  reconversion'  under  the  Pres- 
Idenfs  formula  and  which  are  not. 

"And  sine*  the  OPA  Is  to  give  'prompt" 
consideration  to  all  wage  Increases  on  the 
more  complex  basis  of  the  President  s  new 
rules,  especiglly  the  requirement  for  going 
Into  compaiijies'  books  to  discover  what's  a 
fair  profit  atod  whether  they  made   it,   the 
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OPA  win  need  a  rather  large  increase  of  lt« 

force. 

•Finally,  there  wUl  be  an  lacrea«mg  area 
of  union  demand  for  higher  p  ly  on  the  basis 
that  almost  any  company  could  t>oo8t  prices 
under  one  or  another  of  the  President's  list 
of  Justifications,  which  are  leeralngly  very 
liberal  " 

Thus  the  effect  of  Mr.  Tnimans  addrcM 
from  the  standpoint  either  ol  calming  lat>or 
Strife  and  averting  strikes,  or  of  holding  the 
inflation  line.  Is  rather  dubious.  If  his  loop- 
holes for  price  Increase  are  v  Idely  used  and 
freely  granted  by  Qovemmem  .  the  inflation- 
ary effect  will  t>e  about  as  (;reat  as  If  the 
OPA  had  ceased  business  and  we  had  re- 
turned to  free  markets.  If  .he  OPA  Is  ex- 
tremely strict  on  prices,  the  labor  strife  will 
not  be  mended.  Politics  bein§  what  they  are, 
the  loopholes  are  not  apt  to  l)e  plugged  very 
tight  by  Oovernment.  And  the  OPA  Is  on 
the  way  to  a  rush  of  applications  by  manage- 
ment, pushed  m  Its  turn  by  labor. 

It  Ls  hard  to  see  that  the  President's  solu- 
tion  solves   anything.     Despite   his  vigorous 
assertion  that  we  must  "get  tack  to  the  free 
operation  of  our  comp)etlUve  system."  all  his 
prc^Msals  definitely  tend  to  iicrease  the  in- 
terferences of  Government  rather  than  re- 
duce them.     Despite  Mr.  Tn.  man's  concern 
for  companies  needing  reconversion  but  un- 
able to  find  manpower — in   riany  cases  be- 
cause the  manpower  would  rither  continue 
living  on  present  unemployment  doles  than 
go  back  to  work— he  takes  occasion  to  chide 
Congress  for  failing  to  increase  the  size  and 
extent  of  those  doles.     Despite  his   concern 
for  little  bxislness.  the  fact  Is  that  any  major 
wage  increases  for  big  buslnes-.  under  one  of 
his  formulas  must  inevitably  1*  reflected  all 
the  way  down  the  line  In  wage  demands,  and 
little  business  has  the  hardest   time  both   In 
obtaining  price  increases  and  in  living  com- 
petitively  under  them.     Despite  the  Presi- 
dent's warning  against  a  repe£t  performance 
of  "the  dizzy  upward   spiral  of  wages  and 
the   cost  of   living   ending   in    the   crash   of 
1929"   there   will   be   great   perplexity    as   to 
how  he  has  contributed  to  its  prevention  by 
the   offers  made  in   his  6pee<  h  of  Tuesday 

night. 

lU  general  tone,  the  fatherly  warnings  giv- 
en both  labor  and  raanagemeiit.  Its  good  will 
and  cheerfulness  In  the  fact  o'  a  very  serious 
national  crisis,  may  be  commended.  But  Just 
now  the  American  public  neetls  a  strong  and 
statesmanlike  leadership  en  phaslzlng  the 
need  of  atjandoning  ridiculous  demands  at 
the  muzzle  of  a  strike  shotgun,  bargaining 
sensibly,  reviving  vigoroue  pro.iuctlon  at  once 
as  the  best  possible  offset  to  inflation  and 
also  the  best  guaranty  ol  wajjes  and  wealth. 
The  speech  Instead  was  temporizing  In  Its 
tone  and  palUative  rather  :han  sound  or 
curative  In  its  suggested  methods  It  pro- 
poses Injecting  Government  end  politics  stUl 
further  into  the  equation  Instead  of  pulling 
them  out.  To  the  extent  that  this  policy 
hampers  the  restoring  of  full  production,  it 
is  inflationary. 

A  Grand  Rapids  small  busl  lessman  lost  no 
time  m  wiring  the  Press  after  listening  to 
the  President.    We  quote  his  telegram: 

"His  speech  will  hinder  no;  only  the  small 
businessman  but  a  supermaa.  and  a' so  the 
large  industries.  'Wages  have  gone  up  at  least 
one-third  since  March  1942.  and  raw  mate- 
rials have  gone  up  accordingly,  yet  the  very 
Industries,  large  and  small,  which  produce 
the  necessities  so  scarce  tod  ly  are  not  only 
asked  to  hold  the  prices  at  1942  levels  but 
also  to  Increase  wages  furth«  r  Small  busi- 
ness does  not  need  help  from  the  Govern- 
ment. All  it  needs  Is  the  lif.ing  of  Govern- 
ment restrictions  so  it  can  tdjtist  Its  prices 
according  to  actual  cost  of  materials  and 
labor.  Then  you  wlU  see  real  production  and 
competition." 

Will  there  be  any  great  dlCerence  between 
this  small  business  reaction  and  that  of 
larger  industries?    We  doutit  It. 


Ar.clr  (.'•■>  '"!  •  Hon  1,  fi  ['larMin  r:  i^ir 
Liii^ine  .Stvs,.)n  r.f  (fie  C'lntt-rnue  of 
'ht    ;  '•(K"'    and    \;:;ric  u'tutt    (♦ri;  :<  !;^7.'tion 
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iiJN.  LLiFtuRIiR.  iiUFL 

OP  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATTVES 
Monday,  November  5.  1945 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
returned  from  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Conference  which  closed  its  sessions  at 
Quebec  last  Thursday.  I  hope  at  a  later 
date  to  make  a  report  to  the  House  on 
the  activities  and  achievements  of  this 
conference. 

The  chairman  of  the  conference  wsis 
Mr.  L.  B.  Pearson,  Ambassador  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States.  It  was 
the  universal  opinion  that  much  of  the 
success  of  the  meeting  was  due  to  the 
wisdom,  tact,  and  leadership  shown  by 
Mr.  Pearson,  not  only  as  a  presiding  of- 
ficer but  in  brinplng  about  harmony  and 
understanding  between  the  conflict  of 
idea.s  and  personalities  ineNitable  in  a 

meeting  of  this  kind. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
conference  was  the  closing  statement  of 
Mr.  Pearson.  It  contained  so  much 
soundness,  good  adnce.  and  practical 
idealism  applicable  alike  to  PAO  and  all 
other  contemplated  United  Nations  or- 
ganizations that  it  should  be  given  the 
wide.<;t  possible  circulation.  In  order 
that  it  may  be  available  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  others  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  am  extending 
Mr.  Pearson's  address  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

rt  is  customary  on  an  occasion  like  this — 
the  last  meeting  of  a  conference — for  the 
chairman  to  wind  up  the  proceeding.*  with  a 
few  remarks  Those  remarks  usually  fall 
into  two  parts.  The  first  Includes  his  thanks 
for  aU  the  help  he  has  received  during  his 
term  of  office.  The  second  sums  up  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  conference. 

The  flrst  part  presents  n<  difficulty  apart 
from  ray  inability  to  express  adequately  the 
gratitude  I  feel  to  all  the  members  of  the 
conference  and  the  secretariat  for  their  co- 
operation and  assistance  to  me  while  1  have 
l>een  chairman.  They  have  matle  my  work 
easy,  and  I  am  very  grateful. 

The  second  part,  however,  Is  not  so  easy  If 
one  wishes  to  be  entirely  honest.  I  have  at- 
tended many  international  meetings  and  lis- 
tened to  the  closing  speeches  of  many  chair- 
men extolling  the  magnificent  and  Imperish- 
able results  that  have  been  achieved  I  have 
seen  these  results  embodied  In  Impressive 
resolutions,  and  I  have  seen  too  many  of 
these  resolutions  remain  impressive  as  words 
only.  I  am  too  confirmed  an  idealist  to  be- 
come cynical  over  all  this,  but  I  am  enough 
of  a  realist  to  be  careful  when  I  express  my 
own  opinion  of  the  value  of  what  we  have 
done  In  C»uet>ec. 

We  have  made  a  good  beginning  In  tJnlted 
Nations  cooperation  In  a  vital  field — food 
and  agriculture.  We  have  also  blazed  the 
way  for  others  In  the  launching  of  the  flrst 
permanent  United  Nations  specialized,  func- 
Uonal  organization.  We  have  laid  down 
principles  ol  administration  and  operation 
which  will.  I  think,  be  helpful  guides  for 
United  Nations  organization  in  other  helds. 
In  this  respect,  we  have  established  prece- 
denU.  and  I  think  they  have  been  good  ones. 


We  have  worked  hard  The  fact  that  in  2 
weeJu  there  have  been  tiore  than  110  meet- 
ings of  the  conference  and  its  comraittees.  to 
sajr  nothing  of  the  informal  r:nnip6  iliat  have 
anembled  here  and  there  ana  wciked  far 
into  the  night.  U  a  tribute  to  our  interest  in 
the  Usk  given  us  and  our  Industry  tu  trying 
to  do  aomethiag  about  it. 

Ou     of  all  this  industry  and   interest  bas 
come  FAD  and  Sir  John  Hoyd  Orr.  two  very 
good  results      To  help  ihem  both   we  have 
drawn  up  a  blueprint  lor  the  wf>rk  ahead. 
But  blueprints  must  t>e  converted  into  build- 
ings, recommendations  into  realities.     That 
Is  FAQ  8  job.  but  FAO  if  in  the  last  analysis, 
people  and  governments.     So  it  retnaina  lor 
us  to  make  this  organlzatlou  a  suocets.     1 
have  no  doubt  of  the  competence  and  zeal 
of    the    organization    Itself    under    lis    great 
director    general      I    have    some    fear,    how- 
ever,    that     the     governments,     liecause     of 
apathy  or  Ignorance,  may  not  give  FAO  the 
support  It  must  have,  may  not  implement 
its   reconunendatlons   or   accepu   its   advice. 
I  can  only  hope  that  my  fears  In  tlftis  respect 
will   be  entirely  groundless  and  that,  say,  o 
years  from  nov^.  when  I  take  up  the  long  list 
of  recommendauons  which  we  have  now  ac- 
cepted as  a  guide  for  sound  action,  1  will  be 
able  to  see  written  after  each  one,  "Action 
already  taken  by  FAO  and  its  member  gov- 
ernments'"     That,  however,  will   oever   hap- 
pen  unless   FAO  gets   its  message  a^^ross   to 
the  people  by  every  possible  method — pfeas, 
radio,  and  film.    Only  If  it  is  made  clear  to 
the  people  what  this  organization  Can  do  will 
governments  give  it  the  backing  it  must  have 
if  it  is  to  succeed. 

Our  organization  is  now  a  going  concern. 
In  lu  flrst  months  of  life  It  sbould.  I  think, 
avoid  two  things:  underrashneas  and  undue 
timidity  If  FAO  too  ambitiously  tries  to  run 
Ijelore  It  can  walk,  it  will  crash.  On  the 
other  hand  If  It  Is  too  fearful  of  laUing  it 
will  never  learn  to  walk  at  all  In  its  work, 
thereore.  It  mtist  be  at  the  same  time  careful 
and  enterprising,  imaginative,  and  practical. 
It  must  not  become  a  body  with  both  its 
feet  firmly  suspended  lr>  midair  oe  one  with 
both  Its  feet  firmly  stuck  In  the  mud. 

Important    international    progress    In    the 
field  of  food  and  agriculture  has.  I  think.  l>een 
made   m  Quebec      There   are.   however,   im- 
plications  in    the    work    that   we   have   done 
here  that  are  more  far  reaching  than  those 
arising  merely  out  of  the  technical  subjects 
on  our  agenda.     We  of   the  United  Nations 
have   taken   another   cooperative   step   along 
the  road  that  leads  to  peace  and  prosperity. 
We    have    marked    another    advance    in    the 
organizing   of  the  United   Nations   for   con- 
crete,  specialized   purposes      This   approach 
to   International   progress  and   understand- 
ing— calling    together    specialists    tnd    tech- 
nicians who  know  their  Jobs  and  giving  them 
specific  Jobs  to  do — Is.  of  course,  essentially 
a  nonpolitlcal  and  nondiplomatic  approach 
to    the    solution    of    international    problems. 
But  it  is  the  t>est  approach,  because  It  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  not 
the  pride  or  prejudice  of  the  Nation.    It  may 
be  that  once  or  twice  in  our  deliberations 
considerations  of  international  politics  and 
naUonal  prestige  have  raised  their  embarrass- 
ing  heads.     But   this  happened  on   refresh- 
ingly few  occasions  and  when  it  happened  we 
put  these  complicating  and  irrelevant  Issues 
in  their  place  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Specialist,  functional  conferences  are.  of 
course,  leas  aSidUug  than  other  and  more 
glamorous  meetings.  We  are  no  Congress  of 
Vienna.  Tiue.  we  have  danced  once  or  twice 
in  this  hospitable  hotel,  but  we  have  also 
marched.  There  Is  more  construction,  thank 
God.  than  controversy:  more  drudgery  than 
drama,  about  our  woik.  No  HoUywood  pro- 
ducer of  historical  romances  will  ever  be  able 
to  make  much  out  of  the  meetings  of  the 
committee  on  sUtlstlcs  or  aBncultural  pro- 
duction.   But  miUioiis  of  workers  may  some 
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day  live  better  Ines  b^caust  u:  ihuj>e  met;- 
ings.  That  1>  an  objective  more  desirable  to 
achieve.  I  eiiggest.  than  the  altering  of  a 
boundary  or  the  policing  o(  an  election, 
Bclenttflc  warfare  with  lt«  shattering  finality 
has  made  disputes  and  Intrigues  over  bovind- 
arlea  and  regimes  as  unreal  as  the  chatter- 
ing of  children  (  ver  the  right  to  possess  eand 
castles  Nevertlieless.  In  a  world  where 
science  has  blown  to  unrecognizable  dust 
porttrlfs  all  the  old  concepts  of  national 
rights  and  nallor.al  security— although  some 
of  the  admirals  and  generals  may  stubbornly 
refiMe  to  admit  this — human  welfare  remains, 
or  should  remain,  as  always,  the  first  objec- 
tive of  governmental  action  We  can  be 
proid  therefore,  that  wellare,  not  warfare, 
has  been  our  cnrifern  at  this  conference  and 
we  have.  I  hope,  aiade  cur  contribution  to  Its 
promotion 

It  will,  however,  be  a  ne;?llglble  contribu- 
tion unless  others  are  made  In  more  difficult 
fields      FAO  cannot  stand  alone. 

ThaV  among  other  things,  means  that 
the  future  of  FAO  Is  bound  up  with  the 
present  of  UNRRA  Our  organization  Is  not. 
and  was  never  meant  to  be.  directly  con- 
cernrd  with  relief  Our  task  is  long-range 
reorientation  and  reconstruction.  Never- 
theless. I  speak  with  reftralnt  but  with  a 
deep  cnnvlction  mt.tJe  deeper  by  a  visit  to  Eu- 
rope this  ."summrr  -If  we  do  not  help  Europe 
an<^  Anla  to  save  "hemselves  from  ruin  this 
year,  there  will  be  nothlnp  to  reconstiu;t 
next   year 

There  is  an  interdependence  to  all  sound 
International  elTor:.  That  is  why  I,  person- 
ally, am  happy  that  In  every  possible  way  we 
have  emphas.zpd  at  this  conference  that  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  Is  only 
one  of  a  number  of  technical  organizations 
that  should  in  some  way  te  linked  together 
and  all  ct3ordinateii  fur  the  achievement  cf 
peace  and  progress  under  the  one  great  United 
Nat:ons  organization.  That  Is  why  there 
has  run  thr^^ugh  all  our  work  the  conviction 
that  there  can  bf  ao  prosperity  without  se- 
curity, freedom  from  want  would  indeed 
hardly  be  worth  achieving,  even  if  It  were 
poaslblc.  in  u  world  which  did  not  have  free- 
,dom  from  war  and  fear  of  wars. 

That  is  the  cer. tral.  vital  problem  that 
has  been  in  the  mind  of  every  one  of  us  In 
ouf  work  here,  no  matter  how  technical  or 
how  remote  from  political  considerations 
that  work  may  seem  to  have  been.  There  is 
no  escape  from  thst  problem:  now  less  than 
ever,  when  science  has  made  war  total  and 
destruction  total. 

We  at  this  conference  know,  and  we  have 
shown,  what  science  cuuld  do  if  harnessed  to 
the  chariot  of  constiuctlon.  Man's  fears 
have,  however,  harnessed  It  also  to  another 
chariot — that  of  iitomlc  obliteration.  On 
that  chariot  race,  with  science  driven  by  both 
contestants,  all  our  hopes  and  fears  and 
agonies  and  ecstacies  are  concentrated.  If 
we  lose  in  that  contest  anything  that  we 
have  done  here  or  may  do  elsewhere  Ifi  Lon- 
don, or  Wushlngton.  or  San  Francisco,  or 
M-scow.  will  have  as  much  consequence  as  a 
pebble  thrown  Into  the  Gulf  of  St.  L.iwrence. 
But  If  we  should  acquire  some  trace  of  san- 
ity and  fciing  social  progress  In  line  with 
scientific  development  by  subjecting  the  an- 
nihilating forces  of  science  to  some  sort  of 
•ocial  control,  which  in  the  last  analysis 
means  some  sort  of  International  control, 
then  the  work  we  have  done  at  Quebec  will 
h;»ve  made  a  worthy  and  permanent  con- 
tribution to  man's  long  effort  to  move  up- 
ward from  the  jungle  of  hatred,  suspicion, 
and  death,  where  so  many  powerful,  selfish. 
and  frightening  iniluences  even  today  are 
working  to  keep  him  mired. 

Our  conference  Is  now  coming  to  an  end. 
tut  the  work  of  FAO  goes  on.  It  U  a  hope- 
ful augury  tor  the  future  that  this  work  wns 
begun  in  this  historic  and  progressive  city, 
Quebec,  where  not  long  ago  plans  for  victory 
In  war  were  made,  find  where  now  plans  for 
victory  m  peace  have  been  laia.    That  those 


piiiiii.  u;ay  be  carried  forward  by  FAO  with 
Vigor,  courage,  and  imagination  is,  I  know, 
the  heart-felt  wish  of  every  member  of  this 
first  conference  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  th?  United  Nations,  which  I 
hereby  declare  adjourned. 
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or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOl'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Nove7nber  5.  2945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoir.a.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
to  provide  homesteads  in  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  for  c^itain  veterans  or  World 
War  II.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Olclahoma  Ordnance  Work.s,  lo- 
cated on  the  Grand  River  between  Pryor 
and  Chouteau,  in  Mayes  County,  Okla., 
originally  comprised  a  tract  cf  approxi- 
mately 18.0C0  acres,  some  small  portion 
of  which  has  been  disposed  of  by  the 
Govornment.  My  information  is  that 
approximately  16.0C0  acres  remain  in  the 
tract  On  this  tract  are  some  63  or  65 
large  two-story  frame  dormit(3ries.  most 
of  which  were  never  occupied.  There  are 
perhaps  15  or  more  residences  in  a  group 
which  were  occupied  by  the  administra- 
tion staff  of  the  ordnance  works.  There 
are  many  other  buildings  on  the  land, 
such  as  the  ordnance  plant  scattered  over 
several  hundred  acres  of  the  land  in 
separate  plant  units,  administration 
buildings,  and  so  forth.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  a  large  pumping  plant  on 
the  river  bank  that  was  usee  to  pump 
water  over  the  entire  plant  for  plant  op- 
erations and  other  purposes.  There  are 
many  miles  of  pipe  of  varying  dimensions 
through  which  the  water  was  cor^ducled. 

This  tract  of  land  originally  was  made 
up  of  many  hundreds  of  farms  operated 
by  individual  owners  and  tenants.  It  is 
in  a  good  argricultural  section  and  the 
land  is  adapted  to  the  growing  of  prac- 
tically all  agricultural  crops  and  fruits 
grown  in  that  section  of  the  countrj'. 
and  to  stock  raising  of  all  .sorus. 

Besides  the  large  area  of  land  with  im- 
provements thereon,  constituting  the 
Oklahoma  ordnance  works,  plant,  and 
operations,  some  3  or  4  miles  distant 
and  in  the  edge  of  the  city  of  Pryor, 
there  are  approximately  350  prefabri- 
cated housing  units  which  were  con- 
structed for  the  employees  of  the  Okla- 
homa ordnan:e  works. 

All  of  this  property  is  owned  by  the 
Government  and  all  of  it  has  been  or 
soon  will  be  declared  surplus.  An  in- 
tensive study  has  been  made  by  the 
United  States  Army  engineers  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  by 
chambers  of  commerce  in  nearby  cities 
and  towns,  and  by  almost  innumerable 
individuals  and  groups  of  people,  to  de- 
termine the  best  use  that  can  be  made  of 
this  tract  of  land,  the  equipment  and 
buildings  thereon  and  the  prefabricated 
houses  at  Pryor.  I  have  discussed  this 
problem  with  hund/eds  of  peoples.  Ap- 
parently iiidu&try  cannct  be  attracted 
and  interested.    It  is  ecscatially  a  chem- 


ical plant  tind  because  of  the  lack  of  raw 
materials  available,  transportation,  and 
ready  marketing  v/lthin  close  proximity 
to  the  plaht,  all  hopes  for  the  commer- 
cial operation  of  these  facilities  have 
vanished. , 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  worthy 
boys  in  tae  service,  the  men  of  tomor- 
row, who  have  been  reared  or  lived  con- 
siderable portions  of  their  lives  within 
close  ranae  of  this  plant  and  who  have 
expressedla  desire  to  follow  some  agricul- 
tural, horticultural,  or  stock-raising  pur- 
suit w'lenj  they  are  discharged  from  the 
armed  seiMces.  Many  of  these  veterans 
will  not  h&ve  sufficient  funds  with  which 
to  purchaise  a  desirable  tract  of  land  and 
establish  |  home  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  )  Naturally  they  v/ill  have  only 
a  small  amount  of  ca:-h,  and  if  they  are 
financed  imder  the  GI  bill  of  rights  for 
the  remainder  of  the  amount  necessary 
to  purchase  a  farm,  they  will  have  no 
funds  witti  which  to  improve  the  land, 
buy  livestock,  and  incur  other  necessary 
expenses  to  be?in  operations. 

It  has  bccurred  to  me  that  this  land 
should  b^  subdivided  by  the  Bureau  of 
R3clamat4on  into  family-size  parcels, 
varying  In  acreage  accordinc  to  the 
adaptability  of  the  soil  and  conditions  of 
any  particular  tract,  with  the  idea  of 
having  eafch  tract  sufBcient  In  quantity  to 
support  t^e  average  size  veteran's  family. 
The  Bur#au  of  Reclamation  should  be 
authorized  to  make  a  study  of  the  soil 
and  its  adaptability  for  the  growing  of 
various  varieties  of  crops,  fruit.*-,  and  veg- 
etables atd  with  the  use  of  water  from 
Grand  River  and  through  the  pumping 
unit  on  the  land  for  irrigation  purposes. 
This  terrain  for  the  most  part  lends  it- 
self readily  to  irrigation.  It  can  be  made 
a  veterar^'  paradise. 

Hence,  Jl  propose  that  individual  tracts 
of  this  laid  should  be  given  to  Oklahoma 
veterans  In  the  order  of  the  filing  of  their 
applications  therefor,  with  residences  to 
be  moved  onto  the  respective  tracts  frcm 
among  thie  prefabricated  hotises  at  Pryor 
and  those  that  were  used  by  the  admin- 
istrative staff,  as  far  as  they  will  go.  Ad- 
ditional Dousing  may  be  afforded  out  of 
lumber  Salvaged  from  the  dormitory 
buildings!  and  other  buildings  on  the 
grounds.  , 

Each  vfcteran  will  be  obligated  to  pay 
the  Govgrnment  the  sum  of  $309  per 
tract  in  one  lump  sum  or  in  installments 
over  a  period  of  5  jears,  and  each  appli- 
cant, in  drder  to  obtain  title  to  the  tract 
-selected  by  him,  must  actually  occupy 
and  live  Bpon  such  tract  for  a  period  of 
at  least  5J  years.  During  this  period,  the 
Government  will  continue  to  hold  title 
to  the  property  and  it  will  be  tax  exempt. 
This  is)  similar  to  the  old  homestead 
laws  and  will  aflord  some  70C  to  1.000 
future  Oklahoma  farmers,  horticultur- 
ists, and  stock  raisers  the  opportunities 
that  wera  afforded  many  of  their  ances- 
tors in  iling  upon  and  homesteading 
lands  in  tfhe  Middle  West.  It  will  tend  to 
encouragt  these  serious  young  fellows  to 
become  ei;tablished,  self-supporting,  and 
to  produce  the  choicest  products  from 
the  soil  llor  the  benefit  of  mankind.  It 
will  encourage  a  long-felt  need  of  put- 
ting baclc  to  the  farms  the  best  element 
of  cur  population.  Thus,  that  which 
made  Am  erica  great  will  be  rekindled  In 
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the  lives  of  these  young  veterf.ns.  Self- 
reliant  and  .self-su.'^talning  hone-owning 
citizens  are  never  among  thi'  malcon- 
tents. They  are  happy  because  they  are 
independent,  and  that  is  felwiiys  an  in- 
spiration to  youth.  Furthermore,  their 
Government  will  thus  be  manifesting  In 
a  material,  social,  and  spiritual  manner 
some  degree  of  appreciation  for  the 
sacrifices  they  have  already  made  for 
their  country. 

This  is  a  practical  plan  for  doing 
something  worth  while  for  our  veterans. 
It  will  give  them  a  new  vision  and  a  new 
hope.  They  will  have  as  their  closest 
neighbors  those  of  their  approximate 
ages  who  have  been  reared  in  that  gen- 
eral area  and  who  love  their  f'ltate.  their 
country,  and  its  ideals.  Thej  will  have 
much  in  common.  There  will  be  a  com- 
munity of  interest  and  the  sphere  of 
their  influence  will  be  immeasurable 
upon  those  of  surrounding  sei  tions  and 
neighborhoods,  and  upon  generations 
yet  unborn.  It  is  a  means  by  which  the 
spirit  of  Am?rica  may  be  reki  idled  and 
have  a  new  birth.  Our  econo  nic  ideals 
expressed  in  the  familiar  phrase  of 
free  enterprise  and  independence  will 
be  revived  in  the  lives  and  souls  of  these 
boys  and  their  fairilies.  Social  and 
ethical  values  of  the  American  type  and 
standard  will  predominate.  Commun- 
ity interest  and  citizen  re.'-pons  bility  will 
be  assume<l  and  made  a  vitil  factor. 
Ideal  results  can  easilj  be  envisioned. 

Whatever  we  do  for  these  veterans 
will  be  too  little.  Let  us  offer  ihem  this 
wholesome  opportunity  and  W3  may  be 
assured  that  they  will  assume  their  re- 
sponsibilities individually  and  collec- 
tively. This  may  be  much  che;iper  than 
the  bill  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay 
for  neglecting  to  provide  such  encour- 
agement and  inspiration  for  tnese  boys 
and  their  families.  Prom  a  dcUar-and- 
cents  standpoint,  no  one  can  oomplain. 
It  will  be  appreciated  by  these  young 
folk  and  their  posterity.  It  is  better 
to  build  such  units  of  civilisation  on 
proven  ground  and  according  to  test^ 
methods,  than  to  offer  this  land,  these 
homes,  and  this  material  for  sale  and 
sell  It  for  a  mere  pittance  to  those  who 
will  profit,  or  profiteer,  in  the  resale  of 
the  same  to  our  citizens. 

I  sincerely  trust  that-the  Corgress  will 
properly  appraise  the  values  inherent 
within  and  bound  to  flow  fro.n  such  a 
venture,  and  that  we  will  not  overlook 
this  opportunity  to  give  our  sons  the 
chance  to  make  the  type  of  useful  cit- 
izens we  want  them  to  become  when  the 
war  clouds  shall  all  have  cleared  away. 


Shall  We  Establivh  (  <  niuilsorj  Military 
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Monday.  November  5,  IS 45 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Nr.  Speak- 
er, a  most  important  decision  will  face 
Congress  within  the  next  few  months: 


Shall  we  pass  legislation  which  will  es- 
tablish compulsory  military  training 
during  peacetime  in  the  United  States? 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  views  of  my 
constituents.  I  plan  to  mail  several  thou- 
sand questionnaires  during  the  next  few 
months.  The  questions  to  be  answered 
are  as  follows: 


Public-opinion 

poll  on  military  training 
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Mr.  McMillan  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  countless  other  friends, 
had  an  affectionate  interest  in  a  simple 
and  impressive  ceremony  which  took 
place  recently  at  a  rural  point  in  Ten- 
nessee. The  occasion  was  the  erection 
of  a  bronze  marker  designating  the 
birthplace  of  Dr.  Frederick  Taylor  Wil- 
son, noted  author,  lecturer  and  friend  of 
man. 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Upperman,  president  of 
Baxter  Seminary.  Baxter.  Tenn.,  who 
spoke  on  Dr.  Wilson's  work  today  said, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

We  are  here  On  this  Sunday  afternoon. 
October  14.  1945.  lor  a  very  pleasing  pur- 
pose. Here  between  the  towns  of  Rome 
and  Carthage,  Tenn..  we  have  erected  this 
beautiful  bronze  marker  in  honor  of  the 
nearby  birthplace  of  our  lifelong  friend, 
Prwlerlck  Taylor  Wilson,  whom  we  have  seen 
flower  and  blossom  out  of  the  farm  lad  of 
other  years  into  the  successful  teacher,  law- 
yer   author,  and  lecturer  of  today. 

Other  speakers  have  told  you  Incident* 
of  Freds  early  life.  Messrs.  Walter  and  Virgil 
Sampson  and  Mr.  Josh  Denton  have  each 
pictured  his  early  revealed  talent*  as  a 
writer  and  speaker,  which  have  In  recent 
yews  won  for  him  fame  as  a  writer  on  his- 
torical and  philosophical  themes  and  as  a 
lecturer,  who  has  spoken  In  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  all  oxu-  States.  Mr.  Ed  Ferrell 
told  vou  of  Fred's  work  as  a  store  clerk 
and  Mr.  Julius  Williams,  who  as  a  State 
le^tislator  help>ed  him  beconae  clerk  of  the 
Tennessee  House  of  RepresentaUves,  bas  told 


of  Fred's  fight  for  an  education  at  Vander- 
bllt  Uni\-ersity.  where  he  won  hi«btst  ora- 
torical honor*. 

We  all  appreciate  the  gracious  words  at 
Mr.  Oijrdon  Moore,  cur  master  of  ccreoio- 
nles.  There  has  been  no  secret  in  Freds 
remarkable  success.  He  has  In  receht  yrars 
reaped  the  results  of  his  labors  of  l^ng  ago. 
He  is  now  perhaps  the  most  widely  read 
man  any  of  us  ever  knew  More  than  5.000 
different  books  have  been  rend  and  devoured 
by  our  friend  .'xnd  former  neighbor.  He  now 
holds  many  college  degrees  and  his  name 
appears  in  numerous  volumes  of  Kuccessiul 
men. 

An  ability  to  make  and  hold  the  friend- 
ship of  worthy  men  and  women  hat  served 
Fred  well  and  the  messages  that  hai'e  come 
to  us  have  attest  to  the  higli  regard  in  which 
he  is  held  by  great  present-day  leaders  In 
education,  politics,  and  reilgioD. 

If  there  has  been  one  key  to  tht  life  of 
our  good  friend,  that  key  has  been  the  keen 
desire  to  serve  the  other  fellow  as  his  pood 
friend  Mr  Ewmg  Herleln.  of  Houston.  Tex.. 
80  aptly  wrote. 

From  the  time  Fred,  as  a  mere  lad.  taught 
the  Negro  family  in  the  cabin  aear  his 
birthplace  for  10  cents  a  night,  until  now 
when  his  work  is  Nation-wide,  he  has  lound 
his  chief  delight  in  unselfish  service  to  hu- 
manity. Pew  men  have  so  realized  their 
boyhood  dreams  As  the  Honorable  Loris 
LtTDLOW.  Member  of  Congress  from  Indiana 
wrote,  "Dr.  Wilson  is  a  scholar  whose  brU- 
llant  mind  has  explored  many  entrancing 
fields  of  thought  and  a  writer  who  has  made 
notable  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
our  time" 

So  we  honor  ourselves  when  we  pay  honor 
to  our  dear  friend.  How  fitting  It  is  that  this 
marker  be  placed  upon  this  great  TVnnessee 
highway.  Here,  in  the  years  to  came,  un- 
numbered travelers  will  pause  and  contem- 
plate Freds  eventful  career  and  finding  In- 
spiration therein,  travel  onward,  renewed 
in  vision  and  strengthened  in  covirage  and 
faith. 


General  Vi,:(  .'^-thLr  Sv-t  ,,i!" -.  loiiv  H>-il 
•  :<  Nf^-d  for  I'^Ufd  I  (.•)'i"!arut  ;■^-;-'^^i 
Air  Forces  I 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
most  encouraging  to  know  of  the  vigor- 
ous support  for  a  unified  command  by 
General  MacArthur  as  contained  in  the 
following  article  from  todays  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Times-Herald: 

Says  MacAhthue  Aduits  Eseor  in  Fichttnc 
Mescxs  j 

New  YoaK.  Novemt>er  5.— Oenerat  Kcnney. 
commander  of  the  United  States  Far  Eastern 
Air  Forces,  said  here  that  General  MacArthur 
considers  his  opposition  In  1931  of  a  unified 
armed  forces  "the  biggest  mistake  of  my 
miUtary  career." 

General  Kenney.  who  advocates  unification 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force*  under  a 
single  Cabinet  head.  Bald  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  expre'wed  himself  on  his  earlier  views 
when  General  Kenney  arrived  in  Port  Mores- 
by. Australia,  in  1©43. 

"I  realized  then."  said  General  Kenney. 
"that  I  WB«  working  for  a  man  whose  mind 
was  not  set  In  concrete.  He  still  had  an  open 
mind  and  thoroughly  understood  the  unlim- 
ited possibUities  of  warfare  20  year*  irom 
tcday. 
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'     ■oie  ter  -m- 

tercd  h>-  u  " 

•  i»g  the  merger,  re- 

eei  .         -    -   M^cArihur's  oppo3i- 

UOQ  wneii  he  wu  Armjr  Chief  of  Staff. 
rocH  wmoNc  in  laio 

In  V-"x  Y  :rX  for  a  short  visit  before  re- 
turnir  .n.  Oenernl  Kenney  told  news- 
men   I (...;ie:al    MacArthur'a    reversal    of 

opinion  wa«  s.mllar  to  a  change  of  mind 
once  r<  -'"  ►-.•  the  grest  French  military 
iMder  ;  Pcch. 

C-  id    that    In    1910    Fcch 

ha<  ronirt   never   be  flny- 

th:  '  r.g. 

•  blj:  _  ^il- 

Itle*  i::  e  incalculable. 

To    •  that    separate    Array    and 

Navy  departments  would  mean  •'healthy  ccm- 
petltlon."  General  Kenney  said; 

That  hardly  seems  advisable.  Businesses 
dont  run  competition  with  themselves.  I 
que<(Uon  alpo  the  adv.sablllty  of  using  tax- 
payers' mc '  'm  two  organlzaili^ns  that 
do  alm-jst  t  ■  thing  •  •  •  separate 
funds  for  what  amounts  to  exactly  the  seme 
thing  In  mnny  cases  " 

Oeiera!  Kenney  said  morale  and  tradition 
wou'd  be  preserved  in  Individual  units,  but 
Added: 

'Id  I'd  stress  tradition 

•t  th  ■  t  . 


r..t'-li:!Jrr.  a   ^Jat,on-;l  Nevv>  Week'y.  D;^- 
Frojcct 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


f;ON   AUGUST  H.  ANCr^ESLN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  5. 1945 

Mr,  AUGUST  !'  ANii;^r.-KN  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Pati:iinucr  lof  u:e  weekly 
Issue  of  November  7.  1945,  there  is  an 
article  dealini?  with  the  proposed  navipa- 
tion  developments  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  ;heSt.  Lawrence  River.  This  article 
f  'fly  on  the  purpo.se  of  this 

:>  '  .  -pment.  feives  a  short  ac- 
count of  Its  history  and  summarizes  the 
art;:  for  an  :  '    t  the  pro.ject. 

I:  illy    M.  :  of    the    Hou.se 

know  ihni  our  colleague  Congressman 
WiLUAM  A.  PiTTENGER.  of  Duluth.  Minn. 
ha>  b-:- .n  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  St. 
Lavvrence  seaway  ever  since  he  first  en- 
tered Congre,s5  in  the  year  1929.  His 
work  in  favor  of  this  measure  has  been 
(  nt  and  aggressive. 

•-■  World  War  II  was  in  progress. 

the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  and 
in-p.y  other  worthwhile  matters  were 
o\ri  looked  and  almost  forgotten.  Not 
so — with  Congressman  Pittfncer.  He 
continued  to  point  out  on  frequent  occa- 
sion.s  to  the  House  the  great  value  of 
this  development.  It  is  interesting  to 
r."'"  that  the  Pathfinder  recognizes  his 

(  "ending  service,  in  this  article  which 
rtads  as  follows: 

Tax  Sr.  Lawbence  Siawat— A  Fourth  Sea- 
coast  ros  THE  United  ST.^Trs.  2.687  Muej 
LOHO  Prom  Dvit-rH  to  the  AxLAhaic  Is 
One    Way    to    E^tjcaiai:    the    Gre.*t    Lakts 

PHOJKCT 

ir    v.as   vtrtUAllv    Uiked    to   death    once. 
S  tactics  ha'.-e  delayed  it.   Tbe  s-^atcer 

-'-inged. 


Last  month,  Harry  Truman  Joined  the 
unbroken  Presidential  line  extending  back  to 
Wilson  and  u-ged  speedy  congressionul  ap- 
proval of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  iiydro- 
eltctrlc  power  project.  Administration  stal- 
warts Introduced  bills;  there  was  a  brief 
flurry  In  the  press. 

This  week,  the  seaway  bills  rested  undis- 
turbed In  commlllees. 

S:nate  rcrc:gn  Relations  admitted  its 
docket  listed  cnly  on3  other  majcr  issue, 
still  said  it  has  no  plans  for  the  seaway 
meaiure. 

In  the  House  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee said  It  was  waiting  for  the  Smate. 
A  ccmmlttee  member.  Representative  WiL- 
Li.\M  A.  PrrrEN-CER.  a  Minnesota  Republican 
and  chief  seaway  advocate,  who  sees  in  the 
project  a  source  of  thousands  of  Jobs,  has  no 
hope  of  hearings  befor^  spring,  flatly  pre- 
dicted efforts  by  the  opposition  to  delay 
action  until  midterm  elections. 

what  rr  is 

Simply,  the  seaway  Is  a  Joint  effort  by 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  open  the 
Great  Lakes  area  to  large-scale  ocean  ship- 
ping and  to  establish  the  worlds  second 
largest  (except  Grand  Coulee)  hydroelectric 
pov.'^r  project  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Normally,  specially  shallow-draft  ocean- 
going ships  carry  .some  115.000  tons  direct 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  foreign  ports.  By 
deepening  the  channels  linking  Lakes  Ilurcn. 
Erie,  and  Ontario,  and  by  constructing  locks 
and  canals  in  the  rapids  section  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  extending  from  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y  , 
to  Montreal.  Duluth  ccu'd  become  an  ac- 
ccFslble  port  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  freighters. 

Power  would  come  from  a  dam  at  B.irn- 
hart  Island,  between  Massena.  N.  Y.  and 
Cornwall.  Ontario,  supplemented  by  a  small 
dp.m  upstream.  Half  of  the  2,2C0,obo  horse- 
power would  go  to  Canada,  the  balance 
(under  New  York  State  auspices  1  to  an  area 
within  a  radius  of  COO  miles  of  Massena. 

Cost  to  the  United  States  is  estimated  at 
8275.CC0,00O,  to  Canada  $I45,000,COJ  (not 
counting  $132,C00.COO  spent  for  the  Welland 
Canal ) . 

IIISTORT 

Canadian-American  interest  in  opening 
mid-North  America  to  ocean  commerce  traces 
back  to  1895.  A  treaty  covering  the;  seaway 
was  finally  negotiated  by  President  Hoover 
and  presented  to  the  Senate  for  ratification 
In  late  1932.  Extensive  hearings  v.ere  held 
that  winter,  extensive  debate  (including  a 
Huey  Long  filibuster)  continued  until  March 
1934.  Finally  a  majority— but  not  the  nec- 
essary two-thirds — voted  for  the  measure. 

In  1941  President  Koosevelt  negotiated  an 
agreement  with  Canada  to  replace  the  treaty. 
This  would  require  only  a  majority  vote  of 
both  Houses,  but  the  test  has  never  come. 

PROS 

Seaway  supporters  maintain  it  will  p.o- 
vide  more  markets  for  the  Midwest  (whica 
accounts  for  50  percent  of  the  Nation's  pro- 
duction), save  $4  a  ton  on  shipping  costs, 
provide  cheap  power  for  New  York  and  New 
England. 

CON3 

Opponents  argue  that  the  seaway  would 
be  uutccnomical.  hurt  the  railroads,  existing 
harbors,  and  waterways.  Representatives  of 
these  groups,  including  railroad  and  marl- 
time  unions,  fight  the  seaway,  don't  care 
about  the  power  project.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, makes  public-utility  groups  see  red  be- 
cause the  New  York  Power  Authcrity  Act 
specifies  that  municipalities,  farm  and  other 
cooperatives  get  preference  in  the  sale  of 
power. 

But  whether  the  seaway  and  its  accom- 
panying power  project  would  do  more  gocd 
than  harm  is  still  undecided. 

Onca  leaway  bills  are  pried  out  of  com- 
mittee, fianiLte  propcneau  will  have  first  to 
beat  dcwn  resistance  that  a  treaty  is  neces- 


sary, will  then!  be  able  to  get  a  favorable  ma- 
jority. The  Ight  will  come  In  the  House. 
But  if  the  adix  Inistration  puts  its  full  weight 
behind  the  msasure.  there'll  be  enough  Re- 
publican supiort  from  interested  Stales  to 
pass  it. 


The  Bctrairal  of  Poland  in  Favor  of 
I       Russia 


HON 


EXTENSION  CP  REI4AEKS 
I  or 

.  WILUAM 


A.  PITTENGER 


Rus?ia.    I  ci 
fact   that  otl 
Old  World 
yesterday's 
firming   thai 


j   or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RrPRESENTATIVES 
Mondnj/.  November  5, 1945 

Mr.  PITTtNGFR.  Mr.  Sneaker,  last 
Thursday  I  d|-~cuiSod  the  problems  of  the 
little  Rspubljc  of  Finland  in  relation  to 
jlled  attention  then  to  the 
ler  email  countries  in  the 
Jere  similarly  situated.  In 
fail  I  received  a  letter  con- 
statement,  insofar  as  it 
relates  to  Pjland.  What  we  say  about 
Poland  is  alst  true  of  ether  small  coun- 
tries. Attacked  to  this  letter  was  a  copy 
of  an  appeal  to  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man.   This  fetter  reads  as  follows: 

Polish -AiaE-iicAN  Co.ncress.  Inc  . 

Ciicago.  111..  October  27.  1945. 
To  Afembcrs  tf  the   United   States  Govern- 
ment.    Vr  ited     States     Congress,     the 
American   Pre^s  and  Rudio  Commenta- 
tors. 

Attached  heewlth  Is  a  copy  of  an  appeal 
by  the  PolUh- American  Congress,  addressed 
to  the  Presidei  t  of  the  United  States,  Harry 
S.  Truman,  as  :ing  fcr  a  reversal  of  Ameri- 
ca's foreign  pMicy  in  order  to  rectify  war- 
time political  blunders  which  have  made 
Poland  and  ot  ler  Allied  Nations  the  victims 
of  Russia's  e.Kpansionism, 

I  sincerely  ui  ge  your  kind  consideration  of 
the  contents  o:  this  letter  and  your  support 
of  the  cause  in  behalf  of  which  It  was 
written.  This  is  an  ardent  plea  of  six 
millions  of  Aniericans  of  Poli.sh  origin  who 
desire  to  safi-uard  the  security  of  the - 
United  States  and  the  p3ace  of  the  world, 
and  who  want  true  independence  and  de- 
mocracy for  Pc  land  and  all  our  allies. 
Very  tru  y  yours. 

CH.4RLES    R02MAREK. 

President. 


Mr. 

the 

to 


The    copy    of    the    letter    which 
Charles    Roz^arek.    president    of 
Polish-American     Congress     wrote 
President  Triiman  is  as  follows: 

Polish- j  mesican  Congress,  Inc.. 

Chicago,  III.,  October  20,  1945. 
IIarkt  S.  Truim|an. 

President  of  the  United  States. 

White  house,  Washingion.  D.  C. 

Ms.  Presitekt:  A  recent  Arcociatcd  Press 
dispatch  reports  that  Red  army  units,  with 
the  sanction  o:  the  Stalin-appointed  ipolish 
Government,  ai  e  being  sent  to  each  of  the  17 
provinces  of  Pa  and.  This  is  being  done  un- 
der the  guise  o  protecting  the  country  from 
an  epidemic  of  banditry. 

Catherine  tie  Great  offered  ex.actly  the 
same  kind  of  pi  otection  before  she  tock  over 
Poland. 

Russian  heai  [quarters  In  the  capital  of 
every  province  Mth  Russian  generals  in  com- 
mand  in  all  arn  y  units  everywhere  in  Poland. 

This  grim  niws  conies  out  of  martyred 
Poland  at  the  rery  moment  when  Mr.  Win- 
centy  Rzymori  1:1,  foreign  minister  of  the 
Moscow-conccii^  government  of  Poiand.  Is 
conf erring  witlijour  SUte  Department,  which 
Is  still  uph-jldUs— in  wcrds— the  traditional 
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American  p<illcy  of  nonrecognition  of  govern- 
ments that  do  not  represent  the  iree  wiU  of 
free   people. 

As  Poland's  Independence  is  being 
strangled  by  a  Soviet  military  noose,  there  is 
not  a  single  word  of  protest  from  cur  Govern- 
ment. 

This  silence  only  Intensifies  the  heart-tear- 
ing mental,  physical,  and  spiritual  anguish 
of  the  people  of  Poland. 

America's  staunch  ally.  Polanc'.  Is  a  ylc- 
tim  of  lnt;ratltude,  injustice  and  deception 
without  parallel  In  bittory. 

Not  only  was  this  friendly  npubllc  de- 
prived at  Yalta  of  one-half  of  its  ancient 
lands,  where  barely  1  percent  of  the  prewar 
population  was  Russian,  but  the  sovereignty 
of  what  remains  of  Poland  was  destroyed  by 
the  imposition  of  an  Ulegal  government. 

But  Poland  was  not  the  only  ountry  sold 
into  Soviet  sla'ery  at  the  Yalta  mirket  place. 
There  were  others.  Ten  nations,  with  a 
total  population  of  120.000.0>X)  human 
beings — men,  women,  and  children,  with  the 
same  love  of  freedom  Americans  have— met 
the  same  tragic  fate. 

While  we  are  not  lacking  in  fppreciatlon 
of  ycur  expression  of  friendship  for  Poland 
in  your  speech  after  the  Potsdam  Conference, 
we  are  keenly  disappointed  to  learn  that 
injtistices  against  Poland  and  other  Soviet- 
held  countries  were  not  correced  at  that 
hlBtoric  gathering  It  was  a  sad  <  ommentary 
on  American  diplomacy  to  Icarii  that  even 
Poland  8  reparations  were  placet  in  the  ex- 
clusive custody  of   the  Kremlin. 

Victim  of  German  and  Ruesian  aggre^^slon 
during  war,  Poland  is  likewise  »  target  for 
plunder,  murder,  hunger,  disease,  and  pov- 
erty during  peace. 

A  member  of  the  UNRRA  Commission  In 
Poland.  Clifford  H.  Nlllsou.  repoits  Poland  is 
undergoing  the  most  terrible  crdeaJ  in  its 
history. 

Representati^'es  Goboon.  D<  mocrat.  ol 
Illinois,  and  Ry^ie.  Democrat,  i  f  Connecti- 
cut, members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, after  a  tour  of  Poland  firmally  pio- 
tcrted  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  Russia  is 
using  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rc- 
hablUtjition  Administration  f  »r  political 
purposes 

We  quote  briefly  from  Representative  Gor- 
don's otrervations: 

"The  Russian  occupation  army  is  behaving 
very  badly  (in  Poland*.  We  saw  their  arro- 
gance and  unfairness  In  taking  advantage 
of  the  poor  people  of  the  city  (Warsaw) 
We  saw  the  nearby  highways  Jtnuned  with 
hundreds  of  he.td  of  cattle  horses,  and  farm- 
ing implements  being  taken  out  of  Polanci 
by  the  Russians  and  going  farther  east. 
Pillaging  of  the  shop.«  on  the  street  was  going 
on  most  freely  and  the  snatching  of  puises 
from  Polish  women  is  a  daily  occurrence. 
There  also  exists  a  wholesale  raping  of  the 
Polish  women.  When  reslsUince  would  be 
given,  the  Ru.'^sian  »oU*ier  would  use  his 
weapons  of  war  and  kill." 

To  conceal  his  intentions.  Stalin  Juggles 
words  cleverly.  Repeatedly  he  has  stated  he 
wants  a  strong  and  inciependeot  Poland. 
If  he  really  wants  such  a  Poland  he  can  have 
It.  IX  be  wanted  a  stiong  Poland  he  would 
not  have  annexed  one-half  of  it  If  he 
wanted  an  ir.<iependent  Poland  he  would  not 
have  imposed  upon  it  a  puppet  government 
of  Moscow -trained  Conimunifts 

Can  anyone  explain  v.hy  Germany,  an 
enemy,  is  under  Joint  Allied  occupation  while 
Poland,  au  aHy.  l^-  under  exclusive  RusMaii 
control  ■' 

If  Rur.»ia  would  only  withdraw  its  armies 
and  stop  luterftring  in  Poland's  internal  af- 
faire. Poland's  troubles  would  come  to  a 
swift  eiul. 

The  Unit'  -s  could  and  should  have 

avoided    re^  g    the    Communist-domi- 

nated Polish  Govei-i^ment.  until  free  electio»is 
were  realized  and  not  merely  promised. 

The  attitude  of  our  Government  toward 
fntmHy  Poland  Is  In  sharp  cot.trast  to  cur 


constructive  Intervention  In  hostile  Btilgarla 
where  we  flatly  refused  to  lecognize  the  un- 
democratic government.  Installed  by  Moscow. 
The  American  Nation  Is  not  bound  by  the 
secret  agreements  of  Tehran  and  Yalta\ 
made  without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of 
the  Congress  or  the  American  people. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Uiuted  States  in- 
vests in  no  one,  no  matter  how  exalted  hia 
position,  the  authority  to  consent  to  the 
mutilation  of  free  nations,  to  the  destruction 
of  their  legal  governments,  and  to  the  con- 
demnation of  millions  of  decent  and  law- 
abiding  people  to  the  yoke  of  a  despotic 
foreign  power. 

Our  responsibUity  to  right  the  wrong, 
caused  by  secret  agreements,  violating  the 
laws  of  God  and  tnan.  is  inescapable 

Hitler  is  gone.  Mussolini  is  gone  and  yet 
there  is  no  freedom  in  Europe. 

The  dangers  against  which  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  representing  6.0C0.OO0 
Americans  of  Polish  descent,  has  consistently 
warned  our  Government,  are  now  leading  to 
a  tragic  cllroaz. 

As  a  result  of  blind  aopeasement.  all  gains 
made  after  the  First  Wot  Id  War  ha\e  been 
wiped  out.  Nations  freed  by  the  First  World 
War  have  all  been  enslaved  by  the  Second 
World  War.  Stalin  who  entered  the  war  In 
1939,  not  as  Hitler's  enemy  but  as  hl.-^  ally. 
Is  out  to  finish  the  task  bepun  by  Hitler— 
the  domination  of  the  world. 

With  eftorU  to  bring  freedom  to  all  nations 
being  nullified  by  Russia,  granting  credit  to 
Russia  Indiscriminately  would  be  foolhardy, 
especiaUv  until  Russia  withdraws  to  prewar 
Iron tierii  and  proves  by  actions  it  has  no  self- 
ish a.nui  of  aggrandizement  oi  desire  to  de- 
stroy democratic  civilization. 

In  view  of  the  ever-growing  chain  of  slave 
nations,  releasing  the  secret  cf  the  atomic 
bomb  to  Russia  would  spell  the  doom  of 
America.  This  secret  should  be  guarded 
carefully,  for  it  Is  the  only  safcguaid  our 
cotjntry  haa  against  further  Rucslan  ex- 
pansionism. 

Americas  security  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  depend  upon  the  correction  of  pjlitical 
blunders   made   during   the   war. 

Unless  there  Is  a  reversal  In  our  foreign 
policy,  it  is  folly  to  talk  about  liberty,  de- 
mocracy, and  peace. 

As  the  shadows  of  despair  are  deepening 
over    the    world,    this    is    not    the    time    for 

silence. 

For  freedom's  sake.  Mr.  President,  please 
urge  tiidepeuaence  for  Poland  and  for  all  our 
aUies.  Dd  not  assist  m  the  crucifixion  ol 
the  people  of  Europe.  They  want  to  live  as 
we  Americans  do.  not  to  sxitJer  and  die. 

This  war  was  fought  to  protect  nations 
from  aggression. 

Precious  American  blood  was  spilled  to 
purchase  freedom  and  not  tyranny  lor  the 

world. 

For  the  Polish-American  Congress: 

CHARLES   ROZMAREK. 

Frexident. 

HONORATA    B     WOLOWSKA. 

Secretary. 

John  J  Olejniczak, 

TVeasTircr. 

These  documents  speak  for  themselves. 
I  v.'ould  be  remiss  in  my  duties  to  Amer- 
ican citizens  of  Polish  ancc.nry  in  the 
Eighth  Congre.ssional  District  of  Minne- 
?oiSi.  if  I  did  not  endorse  the  position  that 
the  Polish-American  Congress  has  taken 
in  connection  with  the  problems  of  the 
Polish  people. 

It  Just  strikes  me  as  rather  odd.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  some  of  our  orators  will 
tell  how  we  have  fought  a  war  for  the 
"four  freedoms.'  and  then  find  that  not 
only  tbe  "four  freedomR. "  but  every  prin- 
ciple of  decency  and  fairness  has  been 
violated   in   connection  wiuii   the  small 


countries  like  Poland.  I  join  with  ;he 
Polish -American  Congress  in  urging  the 
President  to  take  the  steps  suggested  by 
this  group  of  American  citizens. 


Altered   Liberty 


M) 


.ib!< 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON   "  C   F!nH1:R 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  5, 1945 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  a  newspaper  article 
which  appeared  in  the  October  19,  1945, 
i.ssue  of  the  Army  newspaper.  Daily 
Paciflcan.  The  article,  written  by  edi- 
tor Phil  Gordon  of  the  Pacifican  staff,  is 
entitled  "Altered  Liberty  Troop  Ships 
Feasible"  The  Army  and  Navy  should 
give  immediate  attention  to  the  conver- 
sion of  any  available  Liberty  ships  in 
order  to  expedite  the  return  of  troops 
from  oveiseas  who  are  high  in  points  but 
who  are  being  held  back  'i  -ise  of 
shortage  of  shipping  spacj  l  .n  tide 
follows: 

Makila. — Liberty  ships  capable  of  r 
750  men  to  the  States  in  comparative 
llvlrig  conditions  can   be  readied   wiiLiji   m 
hours,  according  to  Lt.  Col    C.  H    DaMdson, 
superintendent  of  the  Water  Dn-lslon.  Port 
of  Manila 

Colonel  Davidson,  in  reply  to  a'q\i*ry  as  to 
the  prnctlcablltty  of  using  LiberlT  stiips  for 
transporting  troops,  said  yesterday  that  it 
had  been  done  before  successful^  and  could 
be  dont  afiam. 

"If  tht  ships  can  be  allocated."  he  said.  "1 
can  have  each  one  ready  to  carry  750  troops 
back  to  the  State.'^  Ir  comparatively  po<xl 
living  conditions  within  48  hours — If  I  have 
50  men  t,c  work  on  each  ol  them  "• 

He  stated  that  all  equipment,  with  the 
possible  exception  ot  M-37  tanges  lor  cook- 
ing, is  available  to  convert  the  Libertys  so 
that  they  will  be  c3pal)le  of  carrying  troops. 
"These  ranges  may  be  available, "  he  staled, 
"bu*  I  haven  t  checked  on  them." 

"Tbe.se  are  facts,"  said  the  colonel,  who 
wa;?  responsible  for  mcving  the  Pln^t  Cavalry 
and  the  Twenty-fourtla.  Thirty -second,  nnd 
First  Inta:  isions  out  of  Brisbane  under 

similar  ct_:-^  'And  they  are  indispu- 

table.' 

Colonel  Davidson  s»,a  that  the  objecUon 
that  Liberty  ships  could  not  be  used  hecaube 
of  cold  weather  encountered  during  the  vcy- 
age  was  not  Based  upon  fact 

Most  Libertys  travel  the  Great  Clt<  le  route, 
which  passes  near  tiic  Aieutii«ns.  between 
Manila  and  Weat  coast  uorts.  and  cola  wea'her 
is  encountered  during  the  greater  part  ot 
the  trip.  The  alternate  route  Is  by  way  of 
Honolulu,  and  at  no  time  wtuld  a  khip  uavel- 
Ing  this  alternate  route  between  Manila  arul 
San  Francisco  be  more  than  38  de{jre«;s  north 
of  the  equator. 

AKhotifh  Liberty  ships  are  without  heating 
facilities  below  deck,  the  weather  would  cre- 
ate no  problem  as  long  aa  the  Honolulu  route 
were  followed.  S.^wuld  an  unseaaonabic  cold 
.'ipell  be  encountered,  troops  on  board  wcuid 
not  be  u  'e   because  ol  the  cac- 

piete  wl'.  o  !i.6ucd  at  :epli.ccm?:,t 

depots  before  troc^js  embark 

The  Honoiula  route  Is  lorfer  than  tl^e 
Great  Circle  route,  tnit  tK«  added  <t»\  or  two 

wouk)  not  eitend  ttic  vojrage  ta  more  than  a 

totul  uf  -24  to  26  daj's. 


>  .  i  . ' « 


Water  Division,  srcond  major  port.  Is  al- 
\oc*teil  fchipi  Dy  AFWESPAC.  So  far.  Colonel 
DftVl<laon  indicated,  no  ships  have  been  al- 
locatwl  far  conversion  Into  troopships.  The 
colonel  ha.«  •  r.  converted  one  Liberty 

ahip  for  tr;.;^,  ..g  1.500  prisoners  of  war 
back  to  Japan. 

••Thl%  same  ship  '•  he  said,  'could  have  car- 
ried 750  Ol  »  to  the  States. ' 

7h?  oniy  feature  of  actual  discomfort  for 
troops  traveling  on  such  converted  Liberty 
ship  I  be  the  lack  of  bunks  of  any  kind. 

toi    t  ,  Davidson  said,  •cots  would  pre- 

»ent  I*  salety  hazard  -  Since  the  cots  are 
made  of  wood.  th?y  present  a  fire  problem, 
and.  In  addition,  there  is  no  way  of  securing 
them. 

The  colonel  said  that  he  felt  rure  that  any 
L'berty  ship  which  he  converted  would  pass 
the  necessary  inspection  by  ofBcers  from 
Troop  Movement.  Water  Division.  Port  Sur- 
grou  and  In.ipecf  r  Gerpra:  departments. 
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iX:ENSION   OF   REM.ARKS 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE.  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C>h    KKl;{h,rENTATlVE3 

Mondau.  Noreviber  5. 1945 

M  l.i'CAlh  Mr  Speaker,  it  i.s  dif- 
^•<'^'''  '"'  '  ■  '■■  ^ag^•  hiyman  to  under- 
.<itand  th"  .u.pu;  nt  lack  of  under.'^tand- 
iriR  and  cooperation  btt  .>(••;  our  ally. 
RiLS-sla.  and   :::.■   n.ivrrnintr.t , 

Many  of  :,-  .,.,;  .-,ot  imdfivtand  that, 
noiwith  ^l !;..,:,„  ■;  ..  I  .uniry  was  sup- 
plying h  .^■■:,l  v,:?:;  i-iid-'oa-r  m:Uenel 
and  wo  wri.  tkh-.i:^  ..;••  on  .;,;,  t'liring 
the  war,  our  miiitai-.  .i;vi  r,,--  [it  rson- 
ne!  wa.s  not  ■iUo-a.ij  ;y  ..;  in,  cr.  nbser- 
vatlon.s  In  t:  •  r^'i^.duot  oi  !'..■  a.u  r'thcr 

in  Russi.i  .  ;    ;:;  a:;:,    ;■  :  :  itc  :  \     .;;,;,  i    i;  ,    . 
--lan  r(M;:;u:    ,r.:-A   .kIw.v   I   m-.i  >  o::\  .!\^  ■[ 

'••■''      ■'■■      .1     !  'Tn^-ti;      ()■  ['A-  .  r,      \']  r -..ii,   '.r 


Si.;:i;i  K  ,-, 


r\\ '.<-■:    1,5  ■:  . 

I'l     (lie     l.i 
cludrd    f:, 


"  '  :     \^  .1     "    I  h  criticism 
!   i^    A:;;'  !  u  ,iM-    were   pre- 

'  ■■''■  •'  '•'.-    !!!.i!    cit.v  at   the 

^  '-'  '■'    '••'■•  '     ■'"  '  ;■    ^-i-;  ■ p;  '-.id    hrto 

''•  ''  '•'■  '>'■<'  ;  "!;:"!!  (t;  llri!;;,i!;\  ,ir.  !,- 
!'''•■  '">  '  ■  ■'  ! '  ..1 : ,  -  !  i  ..t  •  !;ii:  iK\.\  i  ;.i  \  i- 
'■■•'  l^,-■.ar'.  .1.  .r.i.m!  :<  ,i  Ci"inuui  liulu.^- 
'!  ..  plant-  1.1  I  i:  ;  !.n  ilitio.s  and 
(i.iiisjx-irtfd  ■;-.  r:  '..  k  :-;.(  ;!  l:  i-,  hv,]\ 
rharc.-d  th.c  .A:;i.  :  ,.  u;  -.^-a  ;;.■;;  ;iui  .■tnal 

■'«•■  ■•■  >'":■!;  ■■:.'!  a:;,!  ;;  .^,iH  :  '.  d  to 
\i  .-   ,1 

!•  ,  ■  J.iri-ult  for  an  A!;i.  ;  \c  i;;  i,)  i,nJ.  ;  - 
•^'-tKv!  w  .ly  It  IS  nr  ■■■..:!:  s  :  ■:;  r;-,.  Tri,''  ■! 
S'  i'.-  ■hrouKh  rXKHA  •  ■■  f:..;;..^.h.  2  40Q 
nulk  cows  for  relief,  sr.  ij-.ti  si'..p:nent, 
when  pir'ur'"'-  ase  pubh^;-,-  ^i  -Iso^  ;;!..;  {•r.i-'' 
Hoist.  .;;    !,.  :,..    Lr  ;;u'    (!;/,•'-    ! :  oi'Tc  m';' - 

H..-    ..1. 

Of  course.  I  i;;^!:- -:ai;i*  !l;ar  ,:\::  Gm - 
ernrr-ff   ca:::-..  t   d:-,';!-.-  a:;  iit   !!;.'■  !.i.-'s 

respects  i:i  v:t■.ll.p.c.^  \v.;l'.  o:]:^-v  i\.i:io\\-: 

h.n\.A.  ;  ,m;;-  {H'.,H)a'  !'.l'.''  M  .  n  >*)  in..;;v 
Hpp..ifnt  Itu  tui^;--:.!;.  .'■■^  ill  ,-_,;•  art,,;;;. 
!i'\\,i:d  otiuT  i.-.'.;:i' :  .>'-  !;;a-  \]\r\  a  U' 
ai.umcd.  aiul  in  uMn;,  ca-.  >  kri-tuy  diX 
appoiPiicd. 


Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  have  been 
amazed  and  puzzled  in  reported  conces- 
sion after  concession  being  made  by  this 
country  to  Russia,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
at  the  time  many  of  the  so-called  conces- 
sions were  made.  President  Roosevelt  and 
his  advisers  were  forced  to  make  most 
of  them  as  a  matter  of  expediency  and 
due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situations 
existing  at  the  time.  It  is  not  necessaiy 
to  now  reiterate  the  course  of  the  war. 
nor  our  meetings  with  the  leaders  of 
Russia  and  our  other  allies,  as  these  de- 
velopments were  followed  most  closely 
by  nearly  all  of  us,  and  I  will  say  that, 
in  my  opinion,  many  Of  the  decisions 
made  and  many  of  the  concessions 
granted  were  made  against  the  better 
judgment  of  these  in  authority.  I  be- 
lieve that  ground  was  yielded  and  many 
conces.«:ions  were  made  in  the  interest  of 
and  in  the  hope  of  terminating  the  ter- 
rible conflict  in  which  the  world  was  en- 
paged,  primarily  with  a  view  of  saving 
thousands  of  the  lives  of  our  own  Ameri- 
cans and  those  of  our  allies.  Anyone  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  our  great 
President  Roosevelt,  and  had  observed 
his  career,  have  only  to  examine  the 
photograph  of  the  meeting  at  Yalta 
picturing  President  Roosevelt.  Prime 
Minister  Churchill,  and  Premier  Stalin  at 
the  conference  table.  A  study  of  that 
photograph  will  reveal  that  we  do  not 
see  the  Roosevelt  as  we  knew  him;  his 
head  was  not  held  in  that  old  familiar 
posture  of  defiance,  but.  on  the  contrary, 
he  reflected  a  tired  man,  trying  to  bar- 
gain and  arbitrate  with  at  that  time  a 
much-needed,  made  strong  by  us,  ally, 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  matter  what  commit- 
ments were  made  by  those  in  authority  in 
behalf  of  this  country,  oral  or  written, 
the  fact  remains  that  President  Truman 
had  fallen  heir  to  the  same.  I  believe 
that  President  Truman  is  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage in  falling  heir  to  these  com- 
mitments made  under  stress  of  circum- 
stances; however,  I  think  he  is  fully  able 
to  cop««  with  the  situation  and.  given 
time,  will  work  out  these  problems  with 
honor  and  to  the  bost  Interests  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Speaker,  apropos  of  my  re- 
mark.s.  I  wish  to  include  two  articles  of 
interest  on  the  .subject  under  dlMnussion 
one  by  Constant-  P  vn,  the  other  by 
Ernest  Llndley.  w  j^ton  columnists, 

which  follow: 

(By  Ccnstsntine  Brown) 
The  political  chickens  from  Teheran.  Taltn. 
and  Potsdam  are  coming  home  to  rooat. 

The  end  of  the  war  has  brought  forth  such 
a  wide  divergence  of  views  between  the  west- 
ern domwrocles  and  Russia  that  even  the 
most  Inveterate  optimists,  who  have  «pe- 
m:  -'ft  m  hiding  their  heads  In  the  sand,  ad- 
:;:  '  Tii.it  the  international  situation  today  is 
precarious 

The  difncultlea  we  ar«  encountering  at  the 
iTatherlngs  of  the  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations  and  in  our  direct  dealings 
with  Moscow  are  not  surprising.  Tliey  are  a 
logical  sequel  of  a  policy  of  expediency 
started  In  the  fall  of  1943  and  continued 
until  VJ-day. 

A  policy  of  utmost  secrecy,  adopted  In  the 
name  of  military  security,  prevented  the 
people  of  this  country  from  learning  every- 
thing we  surrendered  to  Russia's  desire  for 

When  the  war  ended,  situations  which  In 
tiu-  p. (.St  onuld  be  wncealed  came  out  In  the 
opfi:.   and    liu'    Atiierlcnn    snd   British  Gov- 


ernments were  unable  to  hide  the  truth  from 
their  own  people.  These  new  conditions  re- 
sulted in  an  loevltable  stiffening  on  the  part 
of  Washington  and  London  to  the  Increasing 
Russian  appetite  for  more  territories  and 
further  Infllttations  In  the  lands  of  her 
neighbors,  far  and  near. 

EXPEDDI^T  POLICY   ErXEDS  TROUBLE 

The  Russiafis  had  been  spoiled  children 
and  had  beconie  acctistomtd  to  thinking  that 
their  wishes  hfcd  to  be  followed  without  dis- 
cussions by  jthe  nations  which  the  Red 
armies  claiir  lo  have  saved 

The  propaganda  that  thr  Russian  armies 
contributed  90  percent  to  the  defeat  not  only 
of  Germany,  ttut  also  of  Japan,  has  been  so 
strong;  tha  the  Russian  policy  framers 
themselves  hate  begun  to  believe  it. 

The  iroubla  we  are  now  meeting  Is  the 
sequel  to  a  pclicy  which  began  at  Teheran 
and  ended  at  fotsdam.  It  is  tae  result  of  a 
policy  o^  expediency,  which  was  best  Illus- 
trated by  thei  statement  of  Secretary  Hull 
before  the  Sefate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee when  !he  said  that  America's  main 
foreign  policy; (at  the  time  of  his  statement 
at  the  end  of  1243)  was  to  defeat  the  enemy. 

It  is  the  realilt  of  an  honest  beliei  which, 
however,  showt  how  littl;  our  leaders  under- 
stand foreign  mentality,  that  all  nations 
which  had  gofie  through  ♦'-e  war  would  be 
only  too  eager  (to  cooperate  with  one  another 
after  the  war.l  It  is  the  result  of  the  Yalta 
Conference,  ait  which  President  loosevelt 
and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  gave  up  the 
last  shrrds  of  a  practical  ideology  as  con- 
tained In  the  Atlantic  Charter,  In  order  to 
purchase  Russia's  adherence  to  the  United 
Nations  Organization. 

The  trouble  lis  also  the  result  of  the  Pots- 
dam Conferente,  where  President  Truman, 
reportedly  against  his  better  Judgment,  al- 
lowed Russia  an  entering  wedge  in  our  Pa- 
cific defense  by  yielding  the  Kurile  Islands, 
and  did  not  insist  on  a  cut-and-dri€d  agree- 
ment regarding  America's  prepKjnderance  in 
the  Pdclflc.        ' 

PERSONAi  COMMUNICATION    PHASE 

It  is  true  thkt  Premier  Stalin  agreed  that 
the  supreme  tfommand  In  Japan  would  b« 
entrusted  to  ijn  American  general.  Oouglaa 
MacArthur.  B^it  the  civilian  representative! 
of  the  Amerlcaai  Government  did  not  bother 
to  have  cvcrylhing  in  black  and  white  In 
clear  l«nguagfl|  to  that  a  repetition  of  the 
Infringement*  |of  the  Ytiu  agrwmenu  re- 
gnrdinR  PolancI  and  the  Balkan  States  should 
not  recur.  i 

We  are  onc4  more  In  the  personal  com- 
munication pbkae  which  preceded  the  other 
wart  I  mo  cunfenncta  among  the  Big  Three. 
Mr.  Truman  |i  writing  letters  to  Premitr 
Staim  and  trf  intlmntea  know  what  they 
contain.  The  ttuasian  Premier  la  answering 
In  the  lame  )»ccretive  mniinrr,  And  tho 
chances  of  an j  improvement  in  the  general 
situation  appear  slim  unless  the  administra- 
tlon  Is  wlllinai  to  continue  on  the  road  to 
Wons.  Such  a  policy  is  not 
bcessful  because  the  wartime 
secrecy  can  no  longer  be  maintained  and  the 
American  pub|c— keenly  aware  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  in  the  International  machin- 
ery—will  becorae  alerted  as  soon  as  new  con- 
ceeslons  are  triislated  Into  fact. 

Moreover.  President  Truman  In  his  Navy 
Day  speech  hasbhown  a  definite  trend  toward 
reverting  Amerlfcas  foreign  policy  to  the  prac- 
tical Idealism  contained  In  the  Atlanllo 
Charter.  i 

How  these  principles  can  dovetail  with 
Russia's  InsistrtU  demands  for  a  greatly  in- 
creased fone  of  Influence  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  t»acmc  Is  dlfHcult  to  perceive.  • 

M^HNCT   KBA  OVDI 

By  enouncln|  his  12  points— which  con- 
Ulned  nothing  new  but  reMaarted  a  tradi- 
tional American  pollcy~Prartd«Jt  Truman 
aerved  noUce  o|i  the  rest  of  the  world  that 


further  concei 
likely  to  t>«  SI 
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the  era  of  expediency  was  over  and  that  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  principles  con- 
tained not  only  in  his  speech  but  also  In  the 
United  Nations  Organization  must  be  fob 
lowed. 

Clouds  darker  than  those  between  fhe 
spring  and  fall  of  1939  are  covering  the  Inter- 
national horizon.  Today  we  know  that  we 
will  be  affected  by  whatever  happens  In  the 
res    of  the  world. 

In  agreement  with  all  our  wartime  allies 
we  have  created  a  new  machinery  for  peace, 
the  United  Nations  Organization.  When  its 
creation  was  being  discussed  and  its  friendly 
critics  remarked  that  there  was  no  Imple- 
mentation to  compel  any  of  the  'big  five  " 
to  submit  to  Its  golden  rule,  our  policy 
framers  admitted  quite  frankly  that  the 
UNO  would  be  on  the  rocks  if  any  of  the 
major  powers  decided  to  put  it  on  the  rocks. 
The  Insertion  of  the  veto  power  for  the  "big 
five  "  was  Intended  to  prevent  such  an  occur- 
rence 

In  recent  weeks  the  Russians  have  shown 
Interest  in  the  maintenance  of  world  peace 
only  on  condition  that  their  demands  be 
accepted. 

Unless  America  complies  with  these  re- 
quests, it  is  feared  that  Russia's  attitude 
toward  International  cooperation  will  re- 
main lukewarm.  Ostensibly  this  already 
has  been  demonstrated,  since  the  failure  of 
the  London  Conference,  by  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  representatives  at  the  International 
Food  Conference  left  Quebec  without  signing 
any  agreement  and  by  the  hesitancy  of  Rus- 
sia to  send  a  delegate  to  thf  meeting  here  of 
the  consultative  committee  for  the  Far  East. 
The  meeting  was  scheduled  for  October  23. 
It  was  postponed  at  the  request  of  Secretaiy 
o'  State  Byrnes,  until  Octobes  30.  in  the 
hope  that  the  coollng-off  period  might  create 
a  change  of  heart  in  Moscow 

Our  choice  today  lies  between  either  f.c- 
ceptlng  the  Russian  thesis  or  opposing  it 
and  taking  whatever  consequences  might 
follow.  Most  of  the  intimate  advisers  of  the 
overworked  and  somewhat  disheartened  Sec- 
retary Byrnes  In  the  State  Department  still 
believe  that  a  policy  of  concessions  should  be 
followed  by  this  country. 

They  argtie  that  If  we  appease  Ru?si;i 
further  by  complying  wUh  «U  her  present 
demands  the  UNO  will  become  a  reality 
And  while  it  may  appear  to  the  uninitiated 
that  a  Soviet  wrdge  m  Japan,  for  Instance, 
might  endnnger  our  future  necurlty.  the 
fnrt  th?»t  th««  UNO  will  becomr  u  llvlnR  r*nl- 
It-  '        •      ti  fear     "^'hr 

til.    .  .       ■  Moh  men  n»  !■ 

counselor  oi  the  htate  Depi>i tmoiu.  and  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  De«n  Aclieson  believe. 
can  be  nuuh  unfer  If  the  UNO  becomes  u 
workable  orgnnlsatlon  than  If  we  have  to 
rely   exclusively  on   America's   forces. 

But  If  •  •  policy,"  as  Mr 

-Trtiman'>  (Urate,  the  UNO 

Will  be  doomed  and  a  rrwrmament  race  will 
lake  place,  wiih  unpredictable  conscqtiencen 
Hence.  Mr.  Byrnes  Is  being  advised,  some  *.l 
his  wcU-lnfuimrd  friends  say,  to  leave  noth- 
ing to  chance  and  do  his  utmost  to  reconcile 
Ru;sla, 

ATTEMPTS    "STaAlCHT  TALKING  ' 

Others  outside  the  State  Department  and 
cl03e  to  the  White  House  believe  that  th's 
policy  of  continually  humoring  the  U.  8. 
8.  n,  without  our  ever  being  humored  in 
matters  wuich  affect  our  own  security  must 
(«me  to  an  end.  The**  men  admit  It  ts 
dtfflculi  lo  make  a  diplomatic  reconversion 
from  appcacement  to  "straight  talking,"  but 
It  can  be  done.  Mr.  Truman  attempted  it 
at  Pntf,dam  and  almost  got  away  with  it. 
It  was  only  when  his  pclulcal  advisers,  con* 
vlncerl  that  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
wou)d    be    d  led    If    he    came    home 

empTy-h;tn(l<  he   clu.nged    his   mind 

a  some  of  the  Russian  demands 

w.... vjuie  to  light  In  the  near  future. 
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Mr.  Truman's  advisers  are  as  firm  believers 
in   the   UNO  as  the  advisers  of  Mr.  Byrnes 

in  the  State  Department. 

Those  men  who  prevailed  on  the  President 
to  make  his  "strong"  Navy  Day  speech  say 
the  UNO  can  work  even  if  Russia  sulks. 
Her  place  will  always  be  oi>en  to  her  when 
she  thinks  the  time  has  come  to  enter  Into 
the  work  of  the  Organization,  but  we  must 
not  continue  to  yield  to  all  her  demands. 

For  diplomatic  reasons  little  is  being  said 
in  this  country,  from  official  quarters,  about 
the  present  state  of  the  Red  armies.  Nu- 
merically, they  are  larger  than  the  combined 
forces  of  the  other  allies.  Redeploytr.ent  has 
been  much  slower  than  in  this  country  or 
in  Britain,  and  the  men  who  have  heen  sent 
home  have  been  quickly  replaced  by  the  new 
classes  of  youngsters  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  21  who  were  due  for  compulsory  mil- 
itary service.  But  the  end  of  the  war  has 
produced  new  and  unexpected  conditions  in 
the  Red  armies.  The  stem  discipline  so 
essential  In  a  force  which  still  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  illiterates  has  slackened. 
Mass  desertions  have  resulted  The  Soviet 
high  command  Is  reliably  reported  to  have 
given  drastic  orders,  including  the  execution 
of  officers,  in  order  to  erase  these  conditions. 

RUSSIAN  STRENGTH  LXMITEO 

The  Red  army  still  has  a  sizable  quantity 
of  American  weapons.  Jeeps,  and  trucks.  Eut 
because  of  the  lack  of  experienced  care,  the 
motorized  equipment  is  less  effective  than 
formerly,  and  no  replacements  are  forthcom- 
ing. Russian  aviation  never  has  been  really 
efficient.  The  Red  army  is  not  mechanically 
minded,  and  this  has  been  felt  in  the  Red 
air  forces. 

The  Russians  have  enough  strength  and 
lease-lend  material  for  another  military  effort 
of  short  duration.  But  their  able  leader. 
i*remier  Stalin.  Is  fully  aware  that  an  at- 
tempt to  force  the  pace  by  violence  wcu'.d 
jeopardize  all  the  gains  he  has  obtained  for 
his  country  since  he  Joined  the  Allied  camp. 

This  brief  sketch  of  Russia's  war  potential 
does  not  mean  In  the  least  that  there  are 
those  in  this  country  who  favcr  using  coercive 
methods  against  Russia  to  make  her  under- 
st.ind  the  path  of  conquest  heads  lo  dis- 
ut.ter.  But  It  seives  as  an  Illustration  for 
some  of  our  policy  Xrameis  to  show  that 
while  some  further  minor  concessions  might 
be  made  to  the  U  8  l>.  R  ,  provided  they  do 
not  conflict  With  the  policies  set  forth  by 
President  Tiuman.  a  policy  of  appeasement  a* 
we  have  followed  In  the  last  2  years  wovild 
Ituir   a   much   greater   menace   to   the 

.  lod  Nation;*  Organiaatlun  and  lo  the 
United  States. 

This,  at  least  i»  the  considered  opinion  of 
many  of  Prr»ldent  Truman's  realistic  rd- 
vl.srrs   outKldc    the   Stale   D«  nt.     The 

clouds  m  the  Near  East,  in  ■  una,  and 

in  the  Far  East  all  Indicate  storm  is 

brewing     This  can  be  volcrci  <■   mi  ob- 

jective and  at  the  same  time  det'  atti- 

tiide  on  the  part  of  the  Ameru  ...  (..  .vern- 
inent.  which  represents  the  greatest  power 
in  the  world. 

(By  Ernest  Llndley) 

8r  Byrnes  neithtr  set  a  new  policy 

nor  :  a  an  old  when  he  said  that  the 

United  States  recosnlaee  th"  Soviet  Union's 
"special  security  interests"  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe  and  promised  that  "America 
will  never  Join  any  groups  In  those  countries 
in  hostile  intrigue  against  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  same  assurances  have  tot  i  given  many 
limes  during  the  last  4  years.  The  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  former  Secretary  Hull 
tried  to  make  that  clear  to  the  Kremlin, 
President  Truman  and  Secretary  Byrnes  have 
followed  the  same  line 

At  the  same  time  American  officials  have 
sought  lo  convince  the  Kremlin  that:  (1) 
Riuala,  like  other  nations,  mu;l  find  her  ulti- 


mate security  In  a  strong  Ualted  Nations  Or- 
ganization and  (2)  Russia's  special  security 
Interests  in  eastern  and  central  Europe  do 
not    require   that   the   control    the    internal 

affaiTb  of  those  nations. 

1 

MINOirrX  IN  CONTtOt      • 

The  United  States  has  consistently  recog- 
nized that  Russia  is  entitled  to  hate  friendly 
and  cocperative  neighbors,  that  any  attempt 
by  the  western  Allies  to  build  a  tier  of  anti- 
Soviet  buffer  States  in  ea.stern  Europe  would 
surely  destroy  the  United  Nations  and  the 
hope  of  a  long  peace  But  it  is  a  long  Jump 
from  this  to  complete  Russian  control  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe. 

It  was  perhaps  only  natural  for  the  Rus- 
sians to  rely.  In  the  first  instance,  on  the 
Communist  Parties  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

But.  with  Russian  backing.  Communist 
minorities  in  some  countries  seem  to  have 
been  trying  to  liquidate  or  Intimidate  lead- 
ers of  parties  and  groups  unquestionably 
democratic  but  unwlU.ng  to  accept  Com- 
munist domination. 

It  is  easy  to  call  anyone  who  will  not  ac- 
cept Comir.unlst  dictation  or  cooperate  with 
a  CommunUt-controlled  puppet  government 
either  pro-Nazi  or  anti-6oviet.  Many  peo- 
ples ol  eastern  and  central  Europe  had  no 
love  for  the  Russians,  even  prior  to  the  Bol- 
shevik Revolution.  Wise  leader's  m  some  of 
these  countries  realized,  however,  that  they 
would  have  to  learn  to  live  and  work  as 
friendly  neighbors  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Un- 
fortunately, methods  adopted  by  the  Russians 
have  added  new  fears  and  hates  to  old.  It 
has  become  Increasingly  difficult  for  the  west- 
ern Allies  to  support  democracy  In  eastern 
Europe  without  appearing  to  be  anti-Soviet. 

DANGEn  FORKSEEN 

Roosevelt  and  many  otheis  foresaw  this 
danger.  At  Yalta.  Stalin.  Roosevelt,  and 
Churchill  reached  agreements  concerning  Po- 
land, specifically,  and  the  rest  of  liberated 
Europe,  more  generally.  It  was  agreed  that 
these  ccuntries  were  to  have  provisional  gov- 
's representative  of  all  democratic 
Is  and  that  these  governments  were 
to  hold  free  elections.  It  was  agreed  in  sub- 
stance, also,  that  the  Soviet  Union,  Britain, 
and  the  United  Stales  thculd  deal  Jointly 
with  the  problems  of  liberated  European  na- 
tions. 

It  was  difficult  to  reconcile  Mubaequent 
Russian  i>vr;ormance  with  thf  pledges. 
Roosevelt,  before  his  death,  was  disturbed 
by  the  failure,  or  tardincM,  of  the  Russians, 
Harry  Hopkins,  as  President  Truman  s  per- 
sonal envoy,  managed  to  obtain  from  Slaltn 
partial  performance  of  the  Yalta  pledge 
conretnlnp  r  MtEatlon  of  the  Follah  pro- 

vlsi<inal  fH)\  ■  t. 

llfl<  .  ,1). 

•rated  Euroi>e  generally-  because  the  agree- 
mentu  were  sound  They  are  no  more  anll- 
Russiaii  now  than  they  were  when  Stalin 
subscribed  to  them. 

They  do  not  challenge  Russia's  special 
•tcurity  Interests.  On  the  contrary,  they 
outline  the  only  way  in  which  thele  Interests 
can  bs  safeguarded  within  a  framework  of 
international  security  and  close  and  friendly 
collaboration  among  the  groat  powers— and 
probably  the  only  way  in  which  Russia  can 
hope  to  have  friendly  peoples,  as  distinct 
from  compliant  governments  maintained  by 
force  and   terror,  as  her  iielghbors. 

Russians  have  clung  so  long  to  the  wrong 
path  that  It  may  not  be  easy  for  them  lo 
change.  But  the  longer  they  delay,  tha 
worse  their  dlfflcultlea  aeem  like  to  become. 
Their  best  hope  Is  to  Invite  the  help  of  major 
Allies  In  extricating  them  from  a  predica- 
ment. They  can  rely  on  Secretary  Byrnes* 
pledge.     Any  attempt  lo  violate  l!  )d 

obviously  bo  rulnoi:s  to  major  ot^  i  f 

All  policy,   which   canter   aiuui.u   » 

6e<     '    ,  ■  ..I  e. 
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Siiall    We    Take    Inv-r.torv    ot    Our    .'os- 
ifisions,  Our  Nfed-..  an!  On    R.    pun 
sibiittif  ■*  a"*  c)t  T<>dav  ^ 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  H,  FOLGEH 

y,k      N.  -h  i  li     ^    -in-     .    .  N  A 

IN  THE  UOLSE  Oi-   REPKESENTATIVE3 

Monday,  Not>embir  5,  1945 

\\     !  <  )LGER     Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not 

the  resuluilun  callinK  for  the 

.  ^     '  peacetime  Navy  in  our  liistory. 

I  did  not  and  I  do  not  now.  think  that 
wp  have  Uken  h  sufTltMenl  Inventory  of 
our  powMJilons.  our  ni'fd.s.  and  our  ro- 
KpoQ.s  a.N  ol  today  thul  wculd  Jus- 
tify   li.^               M,  liinv;     U\Hm    WllUl    lO    tHr    ts 

probAbls       .(     :  ,>ioa(-h  to  Uu<  dr< 

mandn  v\  ■• 

K»"on»  J....I  iu4; .  .u.i ;.  1  ^  4ih<  :.:.!•,  to 
VJ-day,  1  wtu^  for  evrry  bill  a»>d  tvtvy 
i.     '  t  or  *»xprot«-«i  '         1 

u         !  uf  the  wai  K      \ 

World  Wai  11     i   lul  not  miv^  unr  vol«\ 

I     I    ,  ,1    ,    ,^        ,.      •        <  y\.  stum,     i 
ih  i        '■  m.-*  i\{  wfti       •  I'owrrtvil 
■  A  '■        10  m*ko  II    Mt  11'^  ->'*"■        >i' 
up«m  UH  I  hat  \\  an 

II  V  of  our  nwMl.i  an«t  i 

tlt<  ^  «>  .''  '*'  ■  ;"■'-•!■'   dat«\  uioi  M.  ,    .'. 
(ni«MW  il  >        w  hrn  n)i"'«<' ilun« 

ihorttomlo  I- 
,^, ,„*,,,.;»,  nor  h   It   i\   ;,....;.... 
U  t.H  A  drmi>n>i)rttrd  fad.  and 
t:  ;   ,  ,'  .Uly  Uio  Vkholo 

I  >      Dwrtintt  In  th'   i  >     !<:    ivapait 

■  :   \    .  -,  ^  k     .  ",  ^,>  .,*.  s  ■  M,  .,'•■  bv  Mr 

1'  i^  •■.    •.  ;     ■  ■_,..;.<.*'■;     ,    -M.   last.   :\ 

partial  nirxfy  of  our  situation  which,  to 
mc.  call.s  fvM'  the  itrcAtest  conorrn  and 
consideration.  I  regard  tho  HUthor  as 
one  of  our  grcalr.st  patriot.*;  and  sound - 
eal  thinkers,  and  I  boliove  this  broadcast . 
as  oUmts  of  hj.s  have  done  deserves  very 
special  attention: 

Without  a  dissenting  vmo.  the  House  of 
Representatives  haa  piusstd  a  concurrent 
re«olutton  calling  tor  ttie  strongest  peace- 
time Navy  tu  cur  history.  The  resolution 
goes  Into  great  detail  alKiut  how  the  Navy 
la  to  be  constituted.  Thus  It  is  to  have 
3  superalrcraft  cainers.  24  standard-sized 
carriers.  10  light  carriers.  79  escort  carriers. 
18  battles)i:ps,  3  large  cruisers.  31  heavy 
cruisers.  49  light  cruisers,  aiid  so  on. 

This  Navy  is  to  be  manned  by  500.000  en- 
lifticd  men  serving  under  58,000  officers.  They 
wUI  be  assigned  to  a  total  uf  6.084  vessels. 
12.000  planes  and  a  specified  list  of  bases  m 
all  parts  of  the  world.  It  Is  au  Imposing 
picture,  this  plan  for  a  peacetime  Navy.  If 
w«  had  bad  it  in  1939.  wc  might  have  oSere d 
C4ir  counsel  in  Europe  with  ceruinty  that  It 
would  be  heeded.  If  we  had  had  It  In  1941. 
there  would  not  have  been  the  attacic  on 
Pearl  Harbor. 

PLAN    SH.VFED    8T    HINDSIGHT 

And  It  Is  not  unfair  to  characterize  this 
plan  for  the  Navy  a^  one  created  from  hir.d- 
slght.  and  shaped  very  little  by  the  infor- 
mation of  foresight.  It  Is  a  Navy  designed 
and  built  for  the  world  as  it  was  toward  the 
close  of  the  war.  And  it  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose assigned  i.i  it,  If  the  world  cf  today 
rem.Uiis  fca-iicHy  unchanged.  To  say  that  is 
not  m  nr.\  way  a  dtsparasyement  of  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Navy  or  the  Judgment  cf  the  men 
who  condWCt  it.     The  creation  of  the  Navy 


during  the  war  and  lu  stupendous  fight  to 
viCvory  are  among  the  finest  achievements  In 
ou:  history.  It  is  only  human  that  plans 
for  the  peacetime  Navy  should  be  based  on 
experience  hrst,  without  much  heed  to  omens 
cf  change. 

All  the  same,  there  Is  an  air  of  unreality 
alKiut  yesterday's  action  in  the  House.  Why 
116  aircraft  carriers?  The  airplane  Isecame 
the  characteristic  weapon  of  World  W.u  II. 
The  aircraft  cnirier  defeated  Japan.  But  will 
the  airplane  be  the  characteristic  weapon  of 
defense  in  the  future?  Possibly,  though,  if 
so.  it  will  be  a  long-range  plane  of  tremen- 
dous speed,  not  a  carrier  plane.  But  quite 
ixjbsibly  It  will  be  replaced  by  the  rocket,  or 
by  electronically  guided  missiles.  In  either 
event,  we  won't  want  116  aircraft  carriers. 

We  still  do  not  Icnow  what  tlie  atomic 
bomb  will  do  to  naval  veascls,  if  exploded  ni 
a  depth  chnrgr.  It  raay  make  the  battleship 
otMcvlete.  In  thst  event,  we  hardly  shall  wiuii 
IH  iibiKiletv  bMtile»hl|>«, 

roa  \nw  aqainst  whom^ 
A  further  qtiestiou  must  auggtst  llA.<lf  to 
niuny    pernons    hrie    and    ubtvuid      A^iunxt 
V  MUth  A  huge  Nttvy  u\  l»e  uned'    The 

ni\«wrr  i<<   that   cjiii'iiUiin   U  (l\t«t    U 
wiii  '    i«n\    itKijir«^<>i     \Mih   i\>i 

Uiil:  '       ii«       Itul    to   1<«(>I<    iiiv'Uiitl. 

I  ii«>  that,  asuW  (ntm  our  own,  titrir 

''•-•■    Miivy  in  U\»  w^M'ltl  ivf  any 

I  Nsvy      And  wt>   neeU   no 

not     toutldtnt    thr 

>    In   htaiiMTV   HMMiniit 


iiy  IS  tvoi  to  be  had  n^tin  n  t>i|i 


,.    Iv 


1^1    . \l II-     \\\    I  i\l' 

hi   hv-  pnir. 


I 

>vrikM 
■«  d»« 
.1. 
.  le 
<  but 
'  if 
1 


■«tl\<\rtn.  Mil 
t  ho  t)ri(\tiii\  >  ., 

ivlannutg  to  ntrrm»ae  their  naval 
It  vitnnot  be  anyihinir  like  oun> 
thi"    HuiwMans    are    itvlnit    t«i    ti 
ytandiKni  oi  llvlitg.  aa  Uu 

8up{v>«e   nil   th»  Intr,  mery 

for :  :!U\8  pence  shoui  i  nnd 

evei        I.       the      Biltlsh       i: ......     .  liould 

ttang  up  on  us  navaliy.  would  we  need  a  Navy 
as  much  bigger  as  this  one  will  be  to  feel 
secure?  ll  wr  should,  nobody  has  stated  a 
rase  for  it  in  any  convincing  way.  Apparently 
what  h!\s  happened  Is  that  we  have  decided  to 
have  an  overwhelmingly  strong  Navy,  and  so 
It  Is  to  be.  Yet  there  Is  tlic  difference  be- 
tween what  this  will  cost  and  what  one  would 
cost  that  was  not  so  overwhelming  and  still 
quite  adequate.  No  one  has  analyzed  that  for 
public  infcrmation. 

Tliere  Is,  moreover,  the  possibility,  and  one 
hopes  the  probabUity,  that  International  co- 
operation will  reduce  the  danger  of  war 
clown  to  a  minimum,  so  that  a  Navy  so  over- 
whelmingly stroiig  would  be  a  shocking  fi- 
nancial extravagance.  In  1939,  when  we  could 
have  done  with  a  Navy  of  this  size,  the  ma- 
chinery for  maintaining  world  peace  was 
worth  little,  because  most  of  the  potentially 
strong  countries,  we.  and  the  Russians,  the 
Germans  and  the  Japanese,  were  not  working 
together  for  the  purpwse  of  keeping  the 
peace.  Nov;  the  only  strong  nations  are  dedi- 
cated to  that  purpose.  If  this  means  noth- 
ing in  terms  of  the  size  of  our  defense  equip- 
ment, it  means  nothing — period.  One  won- 
ders If  in  the  minds  of  the  347  Memtiers  of 
the  House  who  \oted  for  the  naval  resolu- 
tion >esterday  that  is  the  true  appraltal  of 
tlie  prospects  for  maintaining  peace.  If  so, 
matters  are  perilous  Indeed. 

TREMENDOUS   COST 

Another  comment  is  in  order  about  this 
naval  resolution.  The  upkeep  of  such  a  Navy 
is  going  to  cost  a  solid  amount  of  the  t£x- 
payer's  money,  and  absorb  a  share  of  all  the 
money  to  be  devoted  tc  our  own  defense,  and 


lo  our  contribution  toward  the  malQtena^ice 
of  world  peace.  Who  can  say  that  a  Navy  of 
this  size  wi;i  take  the  proper  share  of  the 
total  defens*  budget?  What  would  be 
a  proper  sljarc?  What,  indeed,  is  the 
total  budgetl^  What  is  it.  not  only  with  the 
experience  of 1 1939  r.nd  1941  in  mind,  but  Ui 
The  world  as  at  promises  to  be  in  19d0  and 
1955?  The  aaval  resolution  was  duly  die- 
cu.':sed  by  tha  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
and  will  not  BO  before  the  Senate  Naval  Af- 
fairs Commititee.  But  the  two  Naval  Aflairs 
Committees  (do  not  sit  with  the  Military 
Affairs  Comrilttees  of  the  two  Houses.  And 
there  is  no  dftfcuision  anywhere  in  Congress 
of  defense  asja  subject  to  which  all  the  parts 
are  related  gnd  must  be  weighed  for  their 
bearing  on  tie  subject  as  a  whole. 

Any  child  knows  that  there  is  not  a  naval 
deftuae,  or  aa  army  deftnae  ur  an  air  defense, 
all  oX  thtiu  Mparate  which  can  be  plnnned 
sep«u'auly,  mid  for  separately,  or  lunctiou 
^i|>nrntely.  It  never  wus  less  true  in  history. 
In  u  world  <m  slow  time  and  1>  <>■'  ')>>ti\nc«a 
and   only    naxlerule   explosive  ,    the 

Army  and  hwNy  had  taaka  w  uuo  "'>ut 

ilioy  cdultl  ^ir\\  he  dealt  \mUi y;l 

from  r.  tu  bt  durlttg 

WurlU  \  '  leaa  pOMtW* 

in  the  ^  lis,    DUtance  hai 

he«u  («i»..  .,*....,     V,-.., »  will  b«  hWlttar 

tliAii  \\\v  sii^Ht  uf  sound. 


M«a«  AvklUblt  f«r  lh«  Rtlurn  of  Our 

'iSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

j  or  KANaAB 

IN  THK  HpiiKK  OF  lUdNUMNTATtVRS 
Moiirfnv.  ^oDcmber  5, 2945 

Mr.  RK^  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  Icav^  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  1  ^m  including  herewith  a  very 
intei-estlnghnd  important  statement  that 
appeared  \n  the  Wa.shinpton  Times- 
Herald  of  iNovember  4  by  its  veteran.s' 
editor.  Lt.  Comdr.  Tyrrell  Krum,  United 
States  Naval  Reserve,  retired.  This 
.statement  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  ishipping  facilities  are  not 
nearly  coitipletely  being  used  for  the 
redeployment  of  our  troops.  Incidentally, 
it  is  in  line  with  a  statement  i  made  on 
the  floor  ol  the  House  last  Tuesday. 

Our  Government  did  a  wonderful  job 
getting  the  boys  over  there.  The  least 
it  can  do  now  is  to  use  every  facility  at 
its  command  to  see  that  our  service  men 
and  womea  are  returned  at  the  earliest 
possible  dake. 

The  statement  follows: 

VETKRiNS'     AFFAIHS 

(By  Lt.  Cotidr.  Tyrrell  Krum.  United  States 
Nival  Reserve  (retired) ) 

It  is  nowjalmoet  6  months  since  the  guns 
of  war  wert  silenced  in  Europe.  And  yef. 
we  still  h^ve  more  than  2.000.000  good 
American  latis  who  won  tha^  war  sweating  it 
out  over  the^-e  awaiting  their  return  to  home 
and  civilian  life. 

The  War  Department  has  Just  released  a 
glowing  report  showing  that  2,225,000  soldiers 
were  rcleesefl  from  the  Army  between  May  12 
and  October  26.  These  figures,  of  course,  in- 
clude men  from  all  theaters  of  war  as  well  as 
many  who«  e  service  was  entirely  in  this 
couiitry. 
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Which  means  that  some  4,000,000  soldiers 
are  still  to  dofi  their  uniforms  between  now 
and  next  July,  the  target  date  when  demo- 
bilization will  be  completed. 

Just  what  is  the  reason  for  the  snail's 
pace  at  which  men  are  being  returned  home. 
The  public  would  like  to  know.  Congress 
would  like  to  know.  And  above  all  else,  so 
wculd  the  Army  families  and  the  soldiers 
themselves  like  to  know  the  answer. 

Ask  the  War  Department,  and  they'll  tell 
you  blandly  that  everything  possible  Is  l>e- 
Ing  done  to  bring  the  boys  home.  But, 
they  add  quickly,  If  there  is  delay  it  Is  due 
r  k  of  shipping  apace,     A 

I!  .       ution  entirely. 

Ail  ol  v.hich  brings  up  the  big  question: 
"What's  happened  to  our  huge  merchant 
tied?  "  The  Liberty  and  Victory  ships  that 
coat  ua  such  au  aatunlBliing  amount  of 
money  and  shout  which  such  great  bunsti 
wpre    br  '  In    In    tha 
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liners  to  add  to  the  VVtvf  /»..i»if  and  Morin- 
c«'llo,  W         ^  .■  always  have  been  using. 

It  Ju'  make  acnrc  for  the  Army  to 

blnme  the  \\hole  Ihlnc  on  n  !.*rk  of  slilpping 
jpac?  and  still  not  oo  nnj  thing  to  try  and 
remedy  the  situation  by  converting  cargo 
ships   Into   troop  earners. 

The  high  command  would  probably  say 
that  a  cargo  ship  Is  no  place  for  a  returning 
hero  to  come  home  from  tlie  wars.  But  ask 
the  hero  hlmrelf  and  see  whnt  he  says.  Ive 
talked  to  a  lot  of  them  returning  home. 
They  wculd  glr.dly  have  shipped  in  a  row- 
boat  If  It  would  have  gotten  them  home 
sooner. 

To  repeat:  "What's  happened  to  our  mer- 
chant fleet?" 

£cm2  faint  glimmer  of  an  answer  was 
seen  the  other  day  in  a  picture  that  appeared 
in  a  naiional  magarine  of  five  gcod  new 
shirrs  lying  idle  in  a  southern  port.  Are  they 
ard  hundreds  like  them  to  be  left  rusting 
at  their  moorings  while  millions  of  good 
American  citizens  are  literally  going  to  pieces 
in  fcreign  lands? 

L::ck  of  shipping  space  is  not  the  only  rea- 
son the  Army  will  give  ycu  for  the  break- 
down in  the  return  of  our  victorious  Array. 
Thcv  blame  it  en  longshoremen's  strikes,  on 
storms  at  sea.  and  on  bottlenecks  that  have 
be°n  built  up  in  American  separation  centers. 

The  last  reason  Is  actually  laughable. 
There  was  a  time  when  men  were  delayed  at 
separation   centers. 

But  these  activities  have  been  geared  so 
that  men  are  passing  through  on  a  virtual 
convcycr-belt  system.  Right  over  at  Fort 
Meade  more  than  1.600  men  are  being  turned 
out  as  civilians  every  working  day. 

And  If  more  evidence  is  needed  that  the 
hold-up  is  not  on  this  side,  you  have  only  to 
read    the   announcement   by    the    Army   Air 


Forces  lowering  its  critical  score  to  50  points 
a  month  ahead  of  schedule.  The  AAP  ad- 
mits U  had  run  out  of  men  on  this  side  to 
be  released  and  is  begging  Army  Transporta- 
tion Corps  to  bring  back  more  men  to  process. 
And.  finally,  why  does  the  Navy  have  to 
step  In  and  try  to  solve  the  problem?  One 
of  the  great  heroes  of  this  war  was  the  carrier 
Enferpriife.  Instead  of  gaining  the  rest  to 
which  it  Is  so  deserving,  the  "Big  E"  is  being 
converted,  along  with  several  other  carriers. 
Into  troopships  to  bring  soldiers  home  from 
Europe. 
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nnd  maintained.  In  the  Congressional 
Record  for  May  26.  1945.  on  pgkc  5158. 
there  can  be  found  a  letter  from 
Mr  W  M.  Jtflers,  the  former  Rubber 
Admir  ••"'  r.  I  wish  to  araln  quote 
two  p.  ;)iis  from  that  letter.    They 

ar^as  follows: 

As  soon  as  practicable,  all  phases  of  the 
synthetic  rubber  industry,  now  in  Govern- 
ment hands,  should  be  returned  to  private 
enterprise.  This  return  to  private  initiative 
must  be  safeguarded,  however,  to  assure  that 
research  and  development  is  carried  for- 
ward to  the  point  where  synthetics  will  meet 
ail  requirements  at  a  fair  cost.  Proper  dis- 
semination of  information  must  be  assured 
£o  tl  at.  regardless  cf  the  views  of  the  larger 
companies,  the  smaller  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity This  industiv  has  bsen  buUt  with 
the  money  of  all  of  the  people,  and  all 
should  have  an  equal  chance  at  the  future. 

Certainly- we  ought  never  permit  ourselves 
to  be  placed  in  the  position  agaUi  of  being 
dependent  upon  a  supply  of  rubl>er  from  the 
Far  East,  neither  should  we  permit  ourselves 
to  be  placed  In  the  position  again  of  allowing 
the  Dutch  and  Briiish  or  any  other  foreign 
power  to  fix  prices  on  crude  rubbers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  inter-departmental 
committee  that  is  studying  our  rubber 
program  could  well  heed  Mr.  JefTers'  ad- 
vice. If  this  administration,  in  any 
measurable  degree,  destroys  our  syn- 
thetic rubber  industry  the  American 
people  will  hold  them  responsible. 

The  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal is  as  follows: 


OtTR  RtTBBDt  POUCT— Big  PuOPUtM  Is  DSCIDINO 
FtTfRE  Rous  or  Natttral.  STNTHSmC  IN 
iNDCSTRT  — EICHT-MAN    PCDtRAL   TiAM    COW- 

siDEKs  Plan.  Studies  Disposal  or  CfOvuiN- 
MKNT  Plants — Woau>  Pact  Aw.\rrs  Dei-isicn 

(By  A.  K.  BstlU) 

Washington.— Rubber  is  bouncing  up  ns 
one  of  the  administration's  major  peacetime 
problems. 

This  commodity  hasn't  yet  swung  round 
the  full  cycle  ol  scarcity-to-surplus.  But 
while  the  Nation's  $750,000,000  synthetic 
rubbfr  industry  continues  to  operate  at. 
capacity,  a  trlditle  of  n«tuial  rubber  Is  be- 
glnnlns  to  flow  from  the  !•  i  East  Before 
foreign  pi  plug  In  quan- 

tity, the   I  I   have  a  long- 

range  rubber  jxiiicy, 

A  compact  group  of  oRlclals,  n»praa*ntlrg 
eight  Frdoral  agendas,  is  working  quietly  to 
develop  such  n  progrnm.  It  h(^pe»  to  pre> 
parr  n  ronipr.Mieiislve  npi  rt  by  the  end  of 
the  year      Tills  sm  .-o  to  R«  ion 

Diiector  Bnyrter,  .  um«bl>  im 
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suggaat  that  some  natural  rutib^r  may  be 
shipped  from  Pacific  arrn'»  far  sooner  thnn 
had  been  anticipated.  Rubber  slock  plies  In 
I'b^rotcd  •'  f  the  Far  East  ate  believed 

to   total   .  250.030  tons,  spilt   up   this 

way ; 

Indochina,  about  140.00c  tons:  upper 
Malaya.  32.000  to  34.000  tons:  Netherland  In- 
dies, about  32.000  tons:  Surr.atia.  about  3J.000 
tons:  Singapore,  about  7.0D0  tons  cf  first 
quality  rubber  and  8.000  tons  of  inferior 
grades.  Bui  ma.  600  tons,  although  the  origi- 
nal estimate  of  discovery  was  2.000  tons 
There  is  little  rubber  available  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  practically  none  In  J4Fan 

The  Netherland  Indies  Government  has 
ret  up  an  em?rgcncy  .'g?ncy  l:no^'a  as  R'jb- 
berfcnds  to  speed  the  shipmeat  of  rubber 
supplies  durinj  the  reconstruction  period. 

SYNTHETIC  TZMMM  ME£0  NATVIUI.  BUBBES 

Bercuse  eoire  natural  lUbber  must  be 
mixKl  with  present  types  of  synthetic  for 
many  industrial  uses,  and  for  heavy-duty 
tires,  the  United  States  U  rctlvely  E26k:ng 
rubber  Imports.  The  country  s  stock  pile  cf 
iiatur;:!  rubber  will  have  dwindled  to  iers 
than  C6.000  tons  hy  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  OlDce  of  Rubber  Drvoloponent  has  five 
Bcouti  locking  for  crude  rubber  in  the  Pa- 
cific. Three  of  these  men  aie  attached  to  the 
:iritish  rubber  buying  unit  in  Singapcre  end 
two  others  are  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The 
Office  is  continuing  its  wart.me  function  of 
buying  all  natural  rubber  coming  into  the 
United  States. 

The  expiring  WPB  foresees  en  o\'er-all  short- 
e.ge  of  rubl>er  for  domestic  ptrpoaea  frr  frrme 
time  tO'  come.     It  Is  on   record  that   there 
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at  l«Mt  »  jrMr "     :  a        ,  txtr- 

rlM<l  by   iu  »  kgeuc-.  tn«  Civilian 

Prt  <!   '  ' ^(\ ...uHon. 

I  ;i   of    pliUitNtlonii    In    Malaya. 

Suii.uw.i  J  <v.i  and  Burma  may  take  a«  long 
Ma  9  to  a  vwira.  One*  thu  u  aeooaipltahMl 
Vbr   <  .  .  avatUblc  well  ov»r  I  600,> 
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Dutch  on  nnd   lumrr   rubber   prob- 

•n>-  A  n  ...,  ^..up  repr*»enliim  the  three 
^  aill  meet  again  the  lirst  of  next  year. 
11  18  pzprcted  to  lay  plana  tor  a  (uU-dreaa  In- 
ternational cnnference  whtch  may  result  In  a 
fleflnlt*-  rubber  agrp^meiit.  Up  to  now  rtls- 
ruaatona  have  been  tnturmal  and  no  long- 
range  commitments  have  been  made. 

f>Mro«Ai.a  roa  strtPLus  ru^srs  dclatto 

Mo  world  rubber  pact  will  be  possible  until 
the  United  States  has  reached  a  decision 
about  the  future  at  Government -owned  syn- 
thetic factori'^8.  The  Surplus  Properly  Ad- 
mlntatration  ha.s  not  yet  come  forward  wiUi 
apeclflc  proposals  tu  Congress  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  plants.  Officials  of  the  SPA  call 
the  question  a  "hot  potato."  even  though  it 
hasn't  yet  become  as  urgent  as  some  other 
plant-disposal   dilemmas 

Uncfflcial  stiggestions  (or  disposing  of  the 
war-built  synthetic  rubber  Installntions 
range  all  the  way  from  outright  scrspping  of 
rxoeaa  capacity  to  the  maintenance  or  some 
plants  as  stand-by  facilities  In  case  of  emer- 
gency and  the  sale  of  the  rest  to  private  op- 
erators. One  question  still  to  be  answered  is 
whether  a  peacetime  stock  pile  of  natural  rub- 
ber is  to  be  built  up 

The  Army  is  understood  to  have  aet  Its 
Vnininuim  ^ecurlty  requirements  fnr  rubber 
t»t  the  snvaiiit  that  11  used  in  1944  Those 
figures  are  secret  Total  United  StoloR  peace- 
time Qee<ts  for  synttietic  rubber  for  all  pur- 
|XMM  have  been  aatimnted  at  anywhere  from 
aOO.UOO  to  700  000  tons,  depending  ou  how 
much  natural  rubber  is  iniporied  tu  supple- 
ment domestic  production. 

The  WPBs  Rubber  Division  estimated 
recently  thnt  consumption  of  synthetic  and 
natural  ri  bber  iii  l»4b  would  total  fe'O  OOO 
tons,  compared  with  1944  usage  of  711,000 
tons,  and  a  peacetime  peak  u(  660.000  tons  in 
IMO.  considered  tho  last  prewar  year.  Con- 
sumption in  1941  was  781  000  : 

^~^  -  BALANCU  USK  OF  TWO  TYPv;^   ^M  N 

Present  thinking  in  administration  circles 
is  that  a  balance  will  be  struck  in  the  pesce- 
lime  use  of  general -purpose  synthetic  rubber 
and  uatural  rubber 

The  Rubber  Development  Corporation  esti- 
mates it  will  probably  take  2  years  to  get  the 
rubber  Industry  back  on  a  normal  footing 
and  about  C  months  before  any  substantial 
quantity  cf  natural  rubber  wilj  come  ovit  of 
the  Far  East  An  answer  to  how  much  nat- 
ur,  •■:  the  United  States  v  ■',:  ■■>.  ,:i  when 

mi.  in   be  resumed   on   .»    i    f  aui    .^cale 

«-lli  depend  largely  on  relative  quality  and 
price,  cfflclals  t}elleve. 

The  ex:3erts  say  synthetic  can  l)e  produced 
at  14  or  is  cents  a  pound  in  the  near  future 
M  output  is  concentrated  in  low-cost  plants. 

Prewar  nrturcl  rubber  cost  i\bout  18  cents 
a  pound.  ITie  pegged  price  during  the  war 
was  22  5  cents,  and  the  Dtitch  and  Britisli 
want  25  or  26  cents  for  their  Grst  shipments 
now. 

K  r  -hr  10  years  up  to  1944  the  Intema- 
11;  .  .  K  tber  Rtculaiion  Commiltte.  ."^et  up 
by     it*  IJ;  ■"       "^   to  fix  prices  and 

fccpt  naturr.l-rub- 
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:  20  cents — as  close 
., .Lie.  of  course. 


Tho  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the 
Foundins;  ot  Frederick,  Md, 

HON  GEORGE  L  RADCllI  SI. 

1  N  p 

IN  -nil-     !   -     .i       i     iiit:  UNITED  STATIS 

Tueadav,  Novvmlwr  6  ^l^aislatitr  day  0/ 
Mimdav.  October  :'9> .  194S 

Ml  ;Mh  ;i!FE.  Mr.  Prc.vidrnt,  on 
Sfptcit,."  i  .,  1^45,  the  city  of  Prrderlck. 
Md  ,  rrU'bratPd  thp  two  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  Its  fouudinp.  The  rxcrclscs 
were  admirably  phinnt'd  and  earned  out 
In  a  hiRhly  successful  manner.  On  that 
occasion  I  made  an  addre.ss  and  I  ask 
unanimous  con.senl  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  lo  t>e  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  celebration  today  of  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Frederick  city 
suggests  this  intere.sting  query:  If  in  1861, 
the  so-called  rebel  legislature  had  been  called 
by  Governor  Hicks,  of  Maryland,  to  meet  in 
Annapolis,  as  customary,  rather  than  in 
Frederick,  would  Maryland  have  seceded  from 
the  Union,  and  wduld  the  course  of  history 
have  l)een  radically  changed?  The  question 
IS  an  interesting  one. 

Had  Maryland  seceded.  Baltimore  would 
have  been  the  larRest  city  in  the  Confederacy. 
The  State  of  Maryland  possessed  large  and 
\ftluable  resoiirces  which  might  have  been 
a  big  factor  in  turning  the  scales  of  war. 
The  city  of  Washington  would  hove  been 
completely  surrounded  by  the  Confederate 
States.  The  high  Ktrateglc  importance  of 
such  a  p(!Sltion  Is  obvloUK.  These  tu-e  among 
the  rtasons  why  tlie  posllUin  of  Maryland  ai 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  hus  been  re- 
garded by  hl8t(  ruui.s  as  one  of  paramount 
imporlHiice 

The  facts  In  the  case  are  Interesting  and 
(julte  unique  One  Southern  8tnte  after  an- 
other was  pasaing  ordinance  of  secession. 
The  Federal  Union  was  apparently  going  to 
pieces.  Delegation  alter  delegation  came 
fror*  different  seceding  Slates  to  Maryland, 
urging  that  our  State  jgln  them,  individually 
or  oUectlvely,  Persistent  efforts  were  being 
made  In  Maryland  to  fjersuade  Governor 
Hicks  to  call  the  legislature  to  vote  for  seces- 
sion. However.  Governor  Hicks,  a  Union  sym- 
pathizer, had  been  refusing  to  do  so. 

After  President  Lincoln,  upon  the  (all  ot 
Fort  Sumter,  called  for  volunteers  for  the 
Army.  Massachusetts  troops  pas.«ed  April  19. 
18C1.  through  Baltimore  on  their  way  t.o 
Washington.  Baltimore  was  iu  an  uproar. 
These  Massachusett.s  troops  were  attacked 
and  a  few  were  killed.  Tremendous  mass 
meetings  were  held  that  day  In  Baltimore 
city,  expressing  violent  opposition  to  any 
plans  by  which  Maryland  would  be  used  as  a 
means  for  coercing  the  Southern  States. 

A  historic  meeting  was  held  that  night  In 
Governor  Hicks'  Ijedroom.  Then  and  there 
Governor  Hicks  reversed  his  position  and 
called  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  to 
meet  on  April  26.  But  In  doing  so  he  took 
the  very  extraordinary  step  of  shifting  the 
r..eeting  place  of  the  legislature  f;om  An- 
napolis to  Frederick.  Later  Governor  Hicks 
stated  his  reason  for  doing  so  was  that  he 
thought  that  the  meeting  of  the  legLslature 
in  Frederick,  where  Union  sentiment  was 
knovni  to  be  very  strong,  might  prevent  a 
secersion  bill  from  being  passed  and  put  into 
operation. 

The  so-cailed  Rebel  legislature  passed 
no  sece-i^icn  mcasur?  although  there  was 
tremendous  conTnium^  pre«5?\ire  upon  It  to 
do  so.  At  least  one  secession  bill  was  drafted. 
After  adjourning  from  time  to  time  for  short 


recMset    mant  members  of  the  leglslatui-e 
were  arrested  by  the  Federal  Goverument  on 
the  charge  of  treason,  and  thrown  Into  pri-'  • 
where  they  reinalned  for  quite  a  long  « 

Years  ago  I  wrote  a  t>ook  on  thu  i 

which  was  aojspted  by  the  Johns  i  - 

University  ai  i  thwu  for  the  degree  ot  doctor 
of  phllosophyl  which  I  received  frnrn  that 
univcmitv,  Itt  that  book  1  attempted  to 
speculate  us  i>  what  might  have  happened 
If  Oovernor  Micks  had  not  made  Mm  tno- 
mentous  dsclaon  to  shift  the  meeting  t 
of  the  lifUliure  HU  de»M»ioa  may  i 
changed  the  tjtuirse  of  hli-tor)  It  iliu«trate« 
ngntn  the  cenlliuUty  of  hUtory.  and  also  th« 
fact  that  thd  current  of  hlstoiy  is  some- 
tuhp.s  rh.inuei  fundaiMiitally  by  the  doing 

111  thr  uiuisuifl 

Ttxlny  we  hiect  In  this  historic  city  ot 
Frederick.  Ti'O  hundred  eventful  nnd  con- 
secutive year!  have  transpired  since  Daniel 
Dulaney  secuid  his  estate  of  7.000  acres  and 
his  brother.  Patrick,  laid  out  the  town  of 
Predericlc  in  11745.  and  since  John  Thomas 
Schley  built  the  first  house  in  this  city. 
We  arc  here  to  pay  tribute  to  the  vision, 
wisdom,  and  lenergy  cf  these  who  founded 
Frederick  and  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  many  ve^y  important  happenings  here 
since  that  dav  According  to  an  old-fash- 
ioned concept  of  history  a  mere  listing  of 
Important  events  wculd  constitute  the  his- 
tory of  Frederick.  We  know  better.  We 
know  that  snch  milestones  have  a  special 
.significance,  put  that  they  are  not  isolated 
events.  We  Mnow  that  history  is  not  a  scries 
of  records  mef-ely  but  It  Is  a  constantly  Bow- 
ing stream  Whose  course  is  shaped  largely 
by  forces  i;  i|ieets  and  also  by  tlioso  which 
it  has  left  |»ebind.  History  is  an  evolu- 
tionary piocei>s.  Reading  a  page  in  a  book 
gives  inlorm^tion  usually  inadequate  only, 
unlcs;:  we  re|td  what  Is  on  the  preceding 
page  and  on  those  that  follow.  And  so  an 
understanding  of  the  course  of  history  re- 
quires Intimate  consideration  ol  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future. 

When  we  look  over  the  long  record  of 
ptO^nm  and  achievement  whtch  has  char- 
actarlMd  f'^ederlck  the  story  is  a  fascinating 
and  an  instriicttve  one.  We  find  here  a  very 
prosperous  cl^y  located  In  a  county  said  to 
be  the  richest  agricultural  county  in  the 
United  State!,  ^^ere  is  success  obtained  In 
truth  by  merit,  not  by  chance. 

We   find   Fiuderlck  hcs  been  d 

by  a  spirit  of  ihrlfly,  progressive  m 

throughout  the  years,  la  no  place  has  the 
average  man  br  woman  filled  a  more  help.'ul 
role  than  hete.  But  that  is  only  a  part  of 
the  story,  fw)  county  In  Maryland  ha.*;  been 
more  closely  associated  with  men  who  played 
a  p>redominating  part  in  the  history  of  the 
States.  especfUly  in  the  earlier  days.  Daniel 
Dulaney.  Chafrles  Carroll  of  Carroliton.  Roger 
Brcoke  Tane|.  Francis  Scott  Koy.  Gcv.  Tom 
Johnson,  thi  first  Governor  of  Maryland. 
Admiral  Scliey,  John  Hanson — these  are 
among  the  wry  prominent  peop!e  who  have 
been  born  Inl  Frederick  or  once  hi.d  a  home 
here. 

A  few  yeats  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  and 
honor  of  speaking  at  the  unveiling  of  a 
tablet  to  Jonn  Hanson  in  your  Frederick 
Courthouse,  i  John  Hanson  may  for  many 
reasons  be  r^arded  as  the  first  President  of 
the  United  Slates.  When  he  signed  his  name 
as  President  )f  the  United  States  in  Congress 
Assembled  tl  le  term  was  certainly  no  Idle 
one.  As  first  President  cf  the  United  States 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  he 
carried  us  i  long  way  toward  a  federal 
government. 

Today  the  American  flag  Is  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  inost  effective  material  object  In 
the  world,  ahe  hopes  of  mankind  center 
largely  in  It.  |  Frederick  will  always  have  en- 
during fame  bs  the  birthplace  of  the  author 
of  our  national  anthem.  There  has  been  con- 
sidernble  controversy  as  to  whether  John 
Marshall  or  lis  successor  Roger  Brof^ke  Taney 
was  the  moa^  elective  Chief  Justics  cf  the 
Supreme  Coitrt.    A  northern  poet  foui^cl  the 
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theme  of  one  of  hi-,  most  delightful  poems 
In  the  story  of  Barbara  Fritchle. 

In  our  own  generation  mm  and  women  ot 
Frederick  ancestry  have  held  prominent  po- 
sitions In  the  State  Judge  Albert  Rlichis 
and    his   din  >-d    son,   Oov.    All>ert    C. 

Ritchie,  were  ri  of  a  Frederick  family. 

Each  one  of  you  wiil  agree  that  the  course  ot 
hl»lory  of  Frederick  Covmu  iwii  been  happily 
Influenced  by  the  d  -hed  services  cf 

the  lute  Joseph  T  Bak<  i  ....vt  by  the  example 
which  he  gave  of  fine  cltlrenship. 

These  mm  nnd  women  did  big  things  for 
their  county  niut  for  their  State,  but  nu  his* 
tory  of  Frederick  is  In  any  sense  adequnte 
which  (nils  to  bear  witness  to  the  fnct  that 
men  and  women  generally  who,  during  200 
years  lived  in  Frederick  city,  have  reached 
nnd  maintained  a  very  high  standnrd  of  iwe- 
fulness  and  accomplishment.  Attempt  to  pay 
justly  earned  tribute  to  them  Is  pleasant 
Their  example  Is  stimulating  and  a  call  to 
new  service. 

Someone  has  said; 

"Politics  without  history  has  no  root: 
Hifitory  without  politics  has  no  fruit." 

Tlie  term  "politics."  of  course,  here  is  used 
in  a  very  broad  sense.  Implying  the  drafting 
and  operations  of  general  policies  If  we  in 
Frederick,  or  out  of  it.  attempt  to  decide  the 
grave  questions  pressing  upon  us  for  action 
without  due  consideration  of  the  lessons  his- 
tory teaches  us.  we  will  be  making  decisions 
without  deriving  the  benefit  w  hich  experience 
can  give.  It  would  be  like  a  lawyer,  physician, 
businessman  farmer,  or  housewife  deciding 
what  to  do  today  without  paying  any  atten- 
tion to  what  the  experience  can  teach. 

Let  me  give  another  illustration.  Now.  we 
know  that  much  ol  the  reason  for  the  ever- 
increasing  efforts  of  our  Government  to  press 
forward  our  war  operations  at  home  and 
abroad  at  a  tremendous  speed  was  needed 
to  win  against  the  Nazis  In  the  race  for  the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  certain 
other  instrumentalities  of  warfare.  For  a 
long  time  that  race  was  a  close  one  Again 
and  ajitaln  we  were  on  the  verge  of  defeat  and 
disaster  Had  we  failed,  we  would  not  be 
meeting  here  today  on  this  anniversary  to 
pay  tribute  to  Frederick's  patriotic  and  dis- 
tinguished sons  and  daughters.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  wculd  be  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  cruel  and  capricious  whim  of  ruthless 
conquerors.  All  the  years  of  free  enterprise 
and  liberty  which  our  ancestors  had  utilized 
so  successfully  would  have  come  lo  naught 

The  story  goes  that  once  upon  a  time  efforts 
to  capture  Babylon  by  siege  and  assault  long 
remained  unsuccessful  until  the  ccurse  of 
the  river  which  ran  through  Babylon  was 
changed  by  the  stupendous  work  of  digging 
a  new  river  channel  and  diverting  the  course 
of  the  river.  Thereupon  the  enemy  marched 
into  Baoylon  on  the  former  river  bed. 
Thereby  the  channel  of  history  was  turned. 
Most  assuredly  the  ccurse  of  history  would 
have  been  changed  suddenly,  violently,  and 
most  disastrously  if  the  Nazi  had  won  out  in 
the  race  for  new.  terrible  powers  of  destruc- 
tion. 

Never  let  us  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  In  history  the  power  of  the 
atomic  energy  has  been  brought  under  the 
control  of  man.  We  face  Indescribable  disas- 
ters unless  this  power,  for  tht  first  time  un- 
leashed, is  utilized  for  peace  and  welfare  and 
not  for  carnage  and  destruction.  We  have 
opened  a  new  Pandora's  box.  What  will  come 
out  of  It?  That  fateful  decslon  Is  In  cur 
hands. 

If  the  world  acts  In  accordance  with  the 
wise,  sound  spirit  which  has  nade  Frederick 
an  outstanding  type  of  aa  inc  ustrlous  patri- 
otic and  well-balanced  community.  It  will 
see  to  it  that  the  ccurse  of  hinory  as  shaped 
by  the  atomic  bomb  will  be  turned  Into  happy 
channels  and  not  into  turbulent  and  destruc- 
tive waters. 

Those  decisions  we  must  rea?h  just  as  Gov- 
ernor Hicks,  after  opposing  scctsslon  and  after 


being  placed  in  the  position  where  he  had  to 
unleash  certain  powers,  made  a  momentous 
decision.  What  he  did  quite  likely  prevented 
here  in  Frederick  the  •eoMtlon  of  Maryland 
and  thereby  may  have  altered  materially  the 
course  of  history. 

In  countless  ways,  history  lllustratas  and 
cmphaslies  thnt  the  poet  told  a  part  of  the 
truth  only  when  he  said: 

"Of  all  the  tad  words  of  tongue  and  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these,  It  might  have  been." 

These  words  at  times  are  Hmona  the  hap- 
piest ut  exprtatiions  whenever  they  call  at- 
tention of  '  avoided  and  harrowing 
thrrnts  of  :  ines  which  did  nut  ma* 
triiiil.iee  1  <  ly  what  ws  o(t«n  Mcapa 
1.1  Rtaik  aiit  us  tragedy.  The  hUtory 
of  the  atomic  bomb  t>ears  witness  to  that 
fact. 

Never  have  I  accepted  an  Invitation  to 
participate  In  the  dedication  of  a  building 
when  there  were  more  reasons  why  I  wanted 
to  accept.  I  will  mention  a  few  only  ot 
them. 

First  of  all  anyone  in  Maryland  or  out  of 
Maryland  would  naturally  consider  It  a  privi- 
lege to  participate  In  these  exercises.  Here 
I  have  many  friends  whosa  confidence  and 
kindness  I  appreciate  greatly.  Another  rea- 
son is  that  i  have  a  special  feeling  of  attach- 
ment for  the  Stelner  family,  former  owners 
of  this  property.  Dr  Louis  Steiner  was  In 
charge  for  years  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Library 
and  rendered  Invaluable  service  in  providing 
Baltimore  with  a  first-clasi  public  library 

His  son  and  successor.  Dr.  Bernard  C. 
Stelner.  continued  the  good  work  of  the 
Enoch  Pratt  Library.  Bernard  C.  Stelner 
was  one  of  my  teachers  in  history  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Unive:sity.  It  was  upon  his  sug- 
gestion that  1  wrote  the  book  Just  men- 
tioned on  the  Civil  War  period,  stressing  the 
vast  significance  of  Frederick  as  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  so-called  Rebel  legislature. 
Long  ago  Dr.  Bernard  S.  Stelner  and  I  be- 
came Very  closely  associated  with  each  other, 
and  until  his  untimely  death  our  friendship 
continued  constantly  to  grow  stronger. 

Another  reason  why  I  am  happy  lo  be 
here  is  thst  1  have  been  keenly  Interested 
In  the  subject  ot  history  as  a  student,  a 
teacher,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent,  aa  a 
writer  For  30  years  1  have  been  an  officer 
of  the  M:ryland  Historical  Society  and  am 
now  Its  president  As  a  citizen  and  as  presi- 
dent of  that  society  I  rejoice  In  the  fact  that 
Frederick  County  is  today  acquiring  such  an 
attractive  and  useful  home  for  the  study 
and  presentation  of  the  history  of  Frederick 
County. 

Relations  between  the  Maryland  Histori- 
cal Society  and  the  Frederick  County  His- 
torical Society  have  always  been  close  and 
I  am  confident  that  each  year  will  find 
many  new  opportunities  for  closer  cocpera- 
tlon  to  our  mutual  advantage 

The  Maryland  Historical  Society  rejoices 
In  your  opportunity,  prosperity,  and  success. 
The  Maryland  Historical  Society  has  ac- 
cumulated during  its  100  years  of  existence 
a  vast  collection  of  books,  paintings,  manu- 
scripts, relics,  and  other  objects  of  historic 
Importance.  Sjme  of  th?se  are  conccnted 
with  Frederick  County.  I  am  hoping  that 
within  the  near  future  we  can  have  a  Fred- 
erick County  night  at  the  Maryland  His- 
torical Society  having  its  program  In  the 
charge  of  Frederick  County  Historical  Society. 
The  astonishing  thing  about  a  historical 
society  Is  hew  quickly  historical  material 
begins  to  flow  in.  Books,  manuscripts, 
paintings,  and  relics  are  finding  deposiicry 
In  the  Maryland  Historical  Society.  Almost 
every  day  the  Maryland  Historical  Society 
receives  a  gift  or  an  offer  of  worthwhile  ma- 
terial. Many  of  these  come  from  outside 
of  Maryland,  just  as  Mrs.  William  Bradley 
Tyler  Belt,  the  generous  donor  of  this 
splendid  heme  to  you.  is  not  living  In  Mary- 
land. In  your  new  home  you  will  find  your 
historical  collection  growing  rapidly. 


1  rejoice  also  In  the  tac;  thnt  In  providing 
this  historic  and  attrac'.lve  hone  tor  the 
Frederick  County  Historical  B^lety  the  far- 
aighted  donor  la  doing  aomething  which  In 
no  end  of  ways  will  aid  grnitly  the  cauke  of 
good  cltlaenshlp. 

History  pleasaa,  but  it  also  inatructa  and 
constructs.  In  the  trying  daya  which  art 
ahead  ot  us  we  will  need  the  beuaf^l  ut  every 
useful  agency  which  can  be  mads  available 
to  assist  us  in  adopting  wise  |>olietaB  aB4 
dolnf  ossentinl  things.  Thli  iMilldInf  ao- 
shi  and  hi  '    Fred- 

eri>  .    - 1  l>e  a  ut      >.   ■  .i»g  re* 

minder  vtt  what  has  been  dour  «o  well  bv 
your  foretathera  in  this  county  It  will 
bring  to  your  aervlce  the  vast  Aeld  of  ex- 
perience. As  you  go  forward  stap  by  atep. 
It  will  Aid  and  succor  you.  The  ihtorination 
which  It  will  bring  to  you.  and  t'  lul 

advice  which  It  can  prompt  are  e;  of 

tremendous  value  Although  I  dc  not  mean 
In  any  way  to  Ignore  the  significance  and 
value  ot  the  cultural  and  pleafure-glvln.; 
province  of  history,  I  am  glad  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  fact  that  history  Is  one  of  the 
useful  factors  In  human  progress.  The  his- 
tory of  Frederick  County  will  contribute 
much  as  we  attempt  to  solve.  In  this  day  ot 
vast  economic  readjustment,  problems  ot 
business,  labor,  agriculture,  return  of  vet- 
erans to  civilian  life,  elimination  of  gov- 
ernmental restrictions  and  so  many  other 
matters  pressing  upon  lu  for  consideration 
and  action. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  present  rate  of 
Federal  taxation  does  not  give  opportunity 
for  venture  or  risk  capital  so  essential  to 
development  ot  business.  We  must  begin  to 
reduce  these  txuies  and  yet  be  ready  to  meet 
the  heavy  cost  of  Interest  charges  on  debt, 
reconversion  from  a  war  to  peace  basis,  rea- 
sonable needs  ot  our  veterans,  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  other  necessary  expenditures 

There  is  not  time  to  attempt  lo  dwell  upon 
the  many  wise  lessons  that  history  can  teach 
us.  Let  me  emphasize  one.  Some  pecple 
cavil  at  our  frequent  relerences  lo  what  we 
call  the  American  way  of  lite.  They  are 
wrong.  We  cannot  overslress  its  Importance. 
The  American  wsy  of  life  typifies  ronsistency. 
but  It  Is  elsatlc  enough  lo  permit  change 
whenever  clearly  advisable. 

The  American  v.-ay  of  l.tc  began  In  Ctjlonlal 
days  It  grew  greanly  during  the  Rtvolu- 
tlonary  period.  It  want  forward  by  lenfs 
and  bounds  at  the  lime  our  Constitution  was 
framed  and  our  Nation  was  created. 

Throughout  the  years  some  of  the  appar- 
ent changes  in  our  way  of  lite  are  recognized 
almost  universally  as  being  in  the  nature  of 
Improvement.  But  our  American  way  of 
life  has  certain  principles  which  are  funda- 
mental Lite,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  the  "four  freedoms"  are  amorg  the 
basic  elements  of  our  concept.  That  way  of 
life  does  now  and  must  always  continue  to 
contemplate  and  require  that  our  Govern- 
ment tit  men  and  women  thould  be  freed 
as  tar  as  feasible  from  governmental  restric- 
tions. It  holds  that  thrift,  free  enterprise, 
and  wide  opportunity  for  private  initiative 
and  discretion  are  among  the  factors  which 
have  made  this  Nation  great.  These  prin- 
ciples are  going  to  be  preserved  In  our  systems 
of  government  and  society.  We  are  not 
going  to  be  swept  from  cur  moorincs  by  so- 
cialistic or  communistic  theories  of  govern- 
ment. We  are  not  going  to  embrace  a  regi- 
mentation or  paternalism  which  would  en- 
feeble. What  we  need  is  more  and  more 
invigorating  self-reliance  and  lees  debilitat- 
ing paternalifm 

In  the  furtherance  ol  this  great  objective 
the  people  of  Frederick  will  continue  to  serve 
valiantly,  blessed  by  guidance  from  the  light 
wkich  ever  shines  so  brightly  In  the  history 
cf  Frederick.  In  this  new  home  Ideally  sit- 
uated and  adapted  fo;  the  purposes  desired, 
the  Frederick  County  Historical  Society  ccn 
and  v.Ul  continue  to  play  a  very  useful  role. 
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Thf  Cha'!en;»f  of  Cil.zenship 

5"  X  :  ;•  \   .■  ,\  (  :    ;■:•-,(  xi'KS 
HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

IN  THK  81Ka:l  Li     liii    .MTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  6  i legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29) ,  1945 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricokd  a  talk  which 
I  dehvered  this  morninK  at  the  Pt'deral 
court  here  in  Wa.'-hington  to  a  class  of 
new   citizens   approximating   about   175. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
&s  follows: 

Tmi  Cn.MA.KiiGts  or  Citizenshw 

It  U  a  great  pleasure  and  privilege  to  me 
aa  a  United  States  Senator  and  as  an  Amer- 
ican cltlren  to  contribute  in  a  small  way  to 
this    inspiring    naturalleatlon    ceremony 

In  a  ver^-  brief  p«rlod.  you  will  be  priv- 
ileged to  become  citizens  of  this  great  coun- 
try Tou  win  Join  140.000.000  compatriots 
In  the  privileges,  rijihts.  and  obligations  of 
American  cltizeashlpi.  so  newly  rewon  for  us 
on  the  bftttlctlelda  of  the  world 

Unlike  myself,  you  will  become  a  citizen 
t>ecaiise  of  your  own  free  choice  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  my  own  citizenship  I 
wa«  born  here  In  this  h''>'^^p-n  'rind,  but  I  am 
the    aon     of    Immigm;  'r:     father    and 

mother   both   were   b<irii    i:.    Europe. 

I  feel  that  the  experience  that  you  are 
undergDitiK  in  becciming  a  citizen  is  some- 
Wtmt  aiinl.(Kou8  to  that  in  the  Book  of 
Booki.  wherein  It  is  said  that  "man  must  b* 
born  agDUi  to  Inherit  the  kingdom   ' 

TMK  OLD  WoaU)  AND  THt  NEW 

To  fully  appreciate  the  privilege  that  Is  to 
be  yours,  you  must  be  born  again  I  know 
that  Is  the  way  my  father  looked  upon  it. 
In  the  old  country  at  that  time,  he  wasn  t 
go<xi  enough  to  own  land  He  worked  for 
s<  n  .■  4"  rents  a  day  m  the  mines  il  em- 
pi...  ./.  ,  dayi  and  he  left  the  old  land  to 
come  over  H.     aised  a  brood  of  seven 

children.  Ht  ;..u  .,ule  or  no  education. 
Tbose  seven  (becau.se  our  parents  wanted 
It  SOI  went  through  the  public  high  schools 
and  each  of  them  had  the  benefit  of  higher 
caucatlon 

In  the  old  country  there  was  a  state 
church  :  .'Mnerlca.  church  and  State  are 
separait  H,  c.  you  fo  to  the  church  of  your 
own   free   choice 

In  the  old  country  (and  this  Is  so  now  In 
m.any  places)  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
freedom  U  speech  or  press,  and  men 
dared  not  to  express  their  own  thoughts 
aioud  In  this  country,  tliese  freedoms  are 
part  of  what  you  attain  today.  I  know. 
however,  that  you  will  not  confuse  freedom 
with  license 

You  may  i  <■  i  >ured  that  the  eyea  of  all 
the  peoples  .:  il:e  world  are  upon  this  glo- 
rious land  today,  as  never  before  Recently 
it  has  been  decided  that  'ho  r.-  ;d  j-.iarteis 
of  the  new  United  Nations  C":^..:  /,.•,, m  will 
ht  MUblUhed  on  the  free  and  fiicndly  soil 
Cf  Aowtee  This  is  In  I'-plf  a  tribute  to 
ASMTlM.  whir:,  '  ^  i,  ,  peclpltated  to 
UadiTBhlp   anv  ■  ^■  at  the  earth 

Here  In  t'    ••      •    *    ■'.',•         (Mindant  oppnr- 
nmity  for  •;  r  .•  ■!,-,.   ,:  <\  ,i   ■•nint  quallt'f 
of  man  to  »'..'  ■■•'  i     ■;.,,.  sc-'ite  of  t;  • 

T''.it..<l    ??':,•.-      ...  ,     -     ,,  ,.    ..,^,,,    ,,    J,,,,,,    ^^  ,         ^^      ^. 

^''-  r-A  iH-r-'  .  !  H  f  '  .  ,.  ..,  ,  ),,,,,  r  ,  ,^  , 
'•-*"""•■'•■<  "  '■  ■  •  'N  v»  ■  ,  .  ,,;  ■.,...., 
"'■■'•     ""'     ^  ■   ••     KT.praa     pr    ■:  K-. 

'"'''■'     '^  judge,  lawytr.  di>-  :a. 

<    .    ■     f<ir*igner    who   comas    to   these 
».     Ml.  ,..u  becomee  n  ctuaea.  we  say  -WeU 


cjme-  uu.  u;ms  are  exuiided.  cm  hearts 
are  warmed  by  the  thought  that  another 
brother  has  come  into  our  midst.  You  know 
the  rtatue  of  Liberty  ui  New  York  Hiirbor 
has  engraved  on  It: 

"Oive  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 

Your  huddled  masses,  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore: 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest  tossed, 
to  me: 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

And  the  salutation  from  each  American 
to  you  is: 

■  As  you  breathe  the  free  air  of  ouv  shores. 
Homeless    wanderer,    reaching   home. 
Become  one  with  i»  In  freedom's  cau-,e: 
Take  the  riches  of  our  liberties. 
And  repay  the  gift  by  becoming  one  of  us. 
An  American." 

But,  we  ask  every  Individual  upon  whom  we 
confer  clilzenship  that  he  leave  behind  those 
hates.  thof«  prejudices,  which  are  unfortu- 
nately still  so  prevalent  In  Europe.  Here, 
there  Is  only  one  Ism.  and  that  Is  Ameri- 
canism, for  him  to  become  inoculated  with. 
We  Hsk  him  to  bring  and  throw  into  the  blood 
of  the  Nation  the  high  concepts  ol  his  peo- 
ple the  flue  music,  art,  drama,  religious  con- 
cepts—those things  which  make  for  better- 
living.  All  these  constructive  qutllties  we 
accept  with  gratitude.  But.  we  ask  that.  In 
his  rebirth,  the  new  citizen  leav;  behind 
ihoee  negative  qualities,  those  dt-stiuctlve 
forces,  which  have  made  the  Old  World  a  vale 
of  tears  and  terror  for  so  long. 

LOTALTT  TO  TOtTR  LAND 

How.  speclflcally.  may  you  demomitrate  the 
love  of  the  land  which  you  are  now  to  call 
your  own?  How  may  you  be  adequate  to  the 
challenges  of  citizenship:" 

May  I  suggest  a  few  ways: 

1    Know   and   love   the   American    Cliarter. 

What  Is  the  American  Charter?  It  con- 
sists in  part  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. Including,  of  course,  the  grert  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution 

The  American  Charter  consists  in  part  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  .<:ealed  by 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  the  .American 
Revolution.  It  consists  in  part  of  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  delivered  by  that  epic 
figure.  Abraham  Lincoln  The  American 
Charter  consists  of  these  and  more.  It  con- 
sists of  American  history,  the  deeds  and 
words  and  thoughts  of  every  generation  of 
America  since  1X76.  In  times  of  war  and 
peace.  All  these  you  must  learn  and  re- 
learn  and  love  sincerely  from  the  very  depth 
of  your  being. 

a.  Know  and  love  the  American  cultural 
heritage. 

America,  the  Beautiful  la  more  than  a 
sung.  Ours  U  more  than  a  great  and  beau- 
tiful geographic  expanse.  We  have  Ameri- 
can poetry,  literature,  music,  art,  wijlch  can 
hold  their  heads  high  airldst  the  other 
great  cultures  of  the  world.  We  ha\'e  thrill- 
ing  custonu.  traditions,  flowering  In  every 
one  of  our  regions,  in  every  one  of  our  local 
commualtle*.  all  constituting  a  part  of  our 
cultural  heri-.Tcr  vcurs  and  mine  and  the 
poaseeslon  of  t;.  .,i    a  ho  are  yet  to  oume. 

'    K:     A      ,    ,i     i.spect     the     aynribols     <rf 

'    '    .   i;   >  Knows  and  res{>ect8  the 

*'■■        ■■  li-i'  ■■-     !    >-4i'  land.     He  hati  ■  deep 
>:  -:   ^')ui..',<  :■  ■  i'<H.-t  for  the  Surs  anci  Strtpee. 

''■'    '■-    ■'      ■  ■'■■    '•'"'■ 't    ■■'  -■       ""•      ^   ■ni* 

''■    ■■■•■.  -y.    h    i.i.^.     :  .  .     :,      I:     .;d4y_ 

^^  '"■•■■'■    '^  ^    H;:     i-i.i',      !•  iirpendence    Day, 

•'^'■■-  ■''■'•  '-'■      1 '■•■':. K.>„.'.u.^,  Chrlsunas.    He 

'  ■"       -i!(>ols    of    our    country,    not 

t...!.U.V,    bii-     ^\.■   ;    h!<!    rvr,    rVnr    and    niled 

with  the   !.<•  II         ■   ;:;,          M  rctuecta  all 

three  svnib<il»  .     ■..•'.••...;  d  his  heart 

and  soul  and  rri  vi  s  f.i   ,.  ,  ,  ,  ,;  y  in  ijjj  yery 
nber  uf  hu  being. 


4.  Know  abd  contribute  to  American  lead- 
ership I 

Ycu  should  t>ecome  acquainted  with  the 
workings  of  |  your  government — local.  State, 
and  national.  Ydu  should  make  certain  that 
the  men  wBom'  "{qu  elect  and  support  In 
public  offlcelreepect  public  ofSce  as  a  public 
trust.  Thej|  must  be  men  devoted  to  the 
Amer  can  ^y  of  life.  You  must  exercise 
your  ballot  ^holce  wisely  and  carefully.  Do 
not  allow  yourself  to  be  mentally  stampeded 
by  false  .elo^ns  and  synthetic  thinking. 

5  Know  ind  contribute  to  your  commu- 
nity. 

You  have  obligations  not  only  to  the  land 
In  which  yot^  live,  but  to  the  jocal  community 
m  which  yoi^  reside  and  work.  Do  your  part 
In  helping  t<)  make  it  a  clean,  happy,  thriv- 
ing communlity.  Fulfill  your  neighborly  ob- 
ligations to  ihose  who  dwell  In  yotir  vicinity. 
The  strengtli  of  the  Nation  is  founded  on  the 
strength  of  |ts  smallest  unit — in  the  family 
and  in  thosej  who  are  close  to  the  faml'y. 

6  Contribiite  to  the  economic  well-bslng 
of  our  country. 

You  must  Ibecome  an  ever  more  important 
sustalncr  to  j  the  economic  life  of  our  coun- 
try. Contrlljute  to  the  economic  oloodstream 
of  our  land.  Do  your  part,  however  humble. 
In  helping  tp  make  Jobs,  wages,  and  goods. 
America  nee<ls  job  makers  and  job  builders. 

7.  Developj  the  personal  qualities  of  an 
American 

We  have  jgreat  traditions  for  the  ideal 
American.  Be  is  a  man  of  thrift  and  dili- 
gence, industry  and  energy,  humor  and  love. 
His  mind  is  unclouded  by  distrust  or  fear. 
He  has  perspective.  He  has  faith  in  himself, 
in  his  lovecj  ones,  in  his  Government,  in 
his  fellow  man.  He  has  no  time  for  the  pessi- 
mist, the  deljeatist.  the  divisloni^t.  He  owes 
allegiance  to  his  God.  to  his  country,  and  to 
his  fellow  min.  He  holds  his  head  high  be- 
cause his  conscience  is  clear.  He  is  a  grow- 
ing man.  He  is  not  guilty  of  arresteu  devel- 
opment. He  knows  that  life  Is  an  unfolding 
process  in  whBch  more  and  more  of  his  poten- 
tialities can  be  developed  with  each  passing 

These  are  great  times  in  which  to  be  an 
American — titnes  full  of  chaUenges.  Amer- 
ica and  the  tvorld  have  Just  entered  a  new 
revolutionary  atomic  age.  Greater  possibili- 
ties for  an  abundant  life  in  our  land  and  in 
all  other  lands  have  now  become  possible. 

The  aged  dry  Is  true  now  more  than  ever 
before : 

"God.  give  u<  men! 

The    time   Remands   strong   minds,    grer.t 
hearts,  (rue  faith,  and  willing  hands." 

The  field  c*  citlaenship  is  ever  expanding 
The  opportunities  for  you  to  become  a  proud 
contributor  to  our  way  of  life  are  increasing 
all  about  you.  I  have  faith  that  you  wUl 
fulfill  the  faith  that  your  country  is  p:aclng 
in  you.  in  giving  you  the  great  honor  of  citi- 
zenship. I  heve  faith  that  you  will  help  your 
fellow  Amerlqans  to  pass  on.  unimpaired  the 
great  values  pf  which  we  of  this  generation 
are  but  trtistees. 

I  extend  ta  you  my  hand  and  my  heart  In 
welcoming  yo^  to  cur  fcr.  therly  fol«L 
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The  Veteran  Looks  to  Confreii 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HHv  F!  Wi'c.  JOHNSON 

Of   CULORAOO 

IN  THE  8EN4TE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Not^cmbcr  H  ( legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29) ,  1945 

Mr  JOHNson  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President.  Iinsk  unan'mou!*  consent  to 
have  prlntei   in   the  Appcndi.x  of   the 
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Recohd  a  radio  address  entitled  "The 
Veteran  Looks  to  Congress,"  which  I  de- 
livered before  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans'  convention  in  Chicego.  on  Oc- 
tober 20.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  iri  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

The  veteran  very  properly  lot  ks  to  Con- 
gress to  facilitate  his  readjustment  Into  ci- 
vilian living.  Exactly  what  measures  should 
be  en«cted  into  law  by  the  Congress  to  ac- 
complish this  worthy  purpose  is  not  so  easy 
to  determine.  However,  the  Nat  on  owes  its 
first  obligation  to  provide  for  its  disabled  and 
handicapped  warriors  and  for  their  depend- 
ents and  for  the  dependents  of  those  who 
have  made  the  supreme  sacrifici-, 

I  agree  with  the  viewpoint  expressed  by 
the  National  Service  Director  of  tae  DAV,  the 
Honorable  Millard  Rice,  who,  during  his  re- 
cent appearance  before  a  Senate  committee, 
stated  that  Americans,  who  ha 'e  sacrificed 
their  bodies  or  their  health  to  ;)reserve  the 
American  way  of  living,  deserve  richly  an  op- 
portunity for  themselves  to  live  a  normal 
American  life.  They  above  all  men  certainly 
are  entitled  to  have  a  home  and  a  wife  and 
children  if  that  be  their  desire. 

Most  of  us  are  inclined  to  take  too  many 
things  for  granted.  Americans  have  been  as- 
suming that  our  Government  ilready  has 
made  adequate  provisions  for  ali  of  its  war 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents,  and 
the  dependents  of  our  war  detid.  I  have 
found,  however,  that  that  is  not  true  and 
therefore,  as  one  Member  of  Conjiress,  I  shall 
do  what  I  can  to  enable  this  gra  eful  Nation 
to  make  adequate  provisions  for  the  human 
afteimath  of   its   wars. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  tlie  Veterans' 
Administration  is  authorized  to  f  rovide  com- 
pensation or  pensions  for  service-connected 
disabilities  of  war  veterans,  in  arcounts  rang- 
inc  from  $11.50  per  month  for  t.  10-percent 
disability,  to  $300  per  month  for  a  so-called 
double  total  permanent  disability.  Very  few 
of  us,  however,  realize  that  the  ..um  of  only 
$115  per  month  is  the  highest  amount  pay- 
able to  veterans  who  are  totally  disabled  and 
unemployable,  and  that  higher  awards  are 
payable  only  to  those  who  have  lost  one  or 
more  limbs  or  both  eyes.  We  provide  family 
allotments  for  the  men  in  the  armed  forces 
but  very  few  of  us  realize  that  no  dependency 
allowance  Is  provided  for  dischar(;ed  veterans 
who   are  totally  disabled. 

The  Disabled  American  Veter;ins  and  its 
authorized  representative,  Millard  Rice,  have 
vigorously  advocated  that  the  D  ilted  States 
should  provide  the  same  dependency  allow- 
ances to  its  totally  disabled  'eterans  as 
Canada  provides,  namely  $25  for  a  wife,  $15 
for  the  first  child,  $12  for  the  srcond  child, 
and  $10  for  each  additional  child.  Such  al- 
lowances would  be  about  half  those  provided 
for  the  dependents  of  men  now  serving  in 
the  armed  forces.  Such  payments  are  neces- 
sary If  disabled  veterans  arj  to  11 /e  a  normal 
family  life  and  rear  tljelr  families  according 
to  American  standards.  My  bill.  S.  1031.  now 
receiving  the  attention  of  our  committee, 
provides  for  such  payments. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Las  been  au- 
thorized to  provide  hoepltallzatlcn  for  treat- 
ment of  service-connected  dlsa  slUtlet.  but 
very  few  citizens  reallM  that  single  veterans 
who  are  hospitalized  for  the  treatment  of 
•ervlce-lncurred  disabilities  are  not  p>ermitted 
under  existing  law  to  receive  mere  than  $20 
per  month  compenaatlon,  regarllew  of  the 
payment*  due  thtm.  Thus,  vettrana  In  efTect 
are  required  to  pay  at  least  in  pirt  for  their 
hoapltalleatlon  To  correct  this  situation,  I 
have  another  bill,  8.  1303.  now  t>efore  our 
committee,  which  provtdee  that  here  should 
be  no  reduction  of  compensatirn  during  at 
l$a«t  the  QfBt  3  or  4  montha  of  hospltallM- 
tlon.  Thla  would  enable  the  veteran  to  take 
care  of  his  many  financial  CDmmltmenta 
While  undergoing  hospitalization. 


Certainly  our  hospital  bed  capacity  must  be 
Increased  ]U8t  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  thet 
veterans  requiring  medical  treatment  may 
not  wait  for  weeks  or  months  before  they 
can  be  hcspitallzed,  I  am  pleased  to  state 
that  the  new  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. Gen  Omar  N  Bradley,  has  taken  a  firm 
hold  of  the  many  perplexing  problems  with 
which  he  Ls  confronted.  Very  definitely  he  is 
on  the  way  to  their  solution. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  only  about 
10  percent  of  our  war  disabled  veterans  are 
rated  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
totally  disabled  and  unemployable.  The 
other  90  percent  must  be  regarded  as  em- 
ployable, since  their  compensation  provide'; 
only  a  small  portion  of  their  support.  These 
partially  disabled  and  handicapped  veterans 
must  have  gainful,  useful,  and  suitable  em- 
ployment, since  they  cannot  rely  upon  com- 
pensation or  pension  payments  for  their  full 
support. 

Surveys  definitely  have  Indicated  that 
handicapped  employees  are  more  sensitive 
to  injury  and  therefore  are  naturally  more 
careful  and  cautious  and  less  Likely  to  lose 
time  from  the  job  by  reason  of  injury  or 
illness.  Furthermore.  handicapped  em- 
ployees are  generally  more  productive,  more 
cooperative,  more  resourceful,  and  more  loyal 
to  their  employers  than  are  able-bodied  per- 
sons. 

Every  employer  in  the  country  owes  it  to 
our  retiirnlng  disabled  dischargees  to  do  his 
utmost  to  employ  in  suitable  jobs  Just  as 
many  disabled  veterans  as  possible. 

Out  of  a  selection  of  several  hundred 
courses  the  Veterans"  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  for  handicapped  Veterans 
of  Woild  War  U  vocational  training  to  pre- 
pare them  for  suitable  employment  In  some 
profession,  business,  or  occupation.  Every 
war-disabled  veteran  should  look  carefully 
into  the  advantages  of  taking  a  specialized 
course  of  vocational  training. 

The  monthly  allowance  now  provided  Is 
admittedly  not  adequate;  $92  per  month  for 
a  single  veteran  plus  $11.50  for  a  wife  and 
$5.75  additional  for  each  minor  child.  The 
Senate  Sub-Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs 
is  now  considering  legislation  to  Increase  the 
basic  monthly  allowance  for  vocational 
trainees,  disabled  and  able-bodied  veterans 
alike.  Proposals  to  facilitate  the  economic 
adjustments  of  our  returning  veterans,  who 
are  not  handicapped  by  any  service- incurred 
disabilities,  present  many  perplexing  prob- 
lems. We  must  consider  not  only  the  imme- 
diate effects  but  the  after  effects  as  well. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  committee  has  many 
bills  before  it,  proposing  amendments  to  the 
GI  bill  of  rights  Including  the  proposal  to 
guarantee  loans  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  OI  Joe  for  purchase,  repair,  improve- 
ment, and  operation  of  a  home  or  a  farm 
or  a  business.  We  hope  to  report  out  a  bill 
In  a  very  few.  days. 

All  of  us  are  anxious  to  help  returning 
veterans  become  adjusted  to  civilian  life, 
but  In  our  enthusiasm  we  should  not  enact 
into  law  provisions  which  may  prove  to  be 
unfair  or  Inequitable  as  between  various 
groups  tjf  returned  veterans,  nor  should  we 
enact  into  law  provisions  which  do  not  afford 
the  very  solutions  which  we  seek. 

In  the  final  analysla.  the  desire  of  our  re- 
turning able-bodied  veterans  is  essentially 
the  aame  as  the  desire  of  returning  disabled 
veterans:  that  is,  to  reaxune  normal  civilian 
living  status,  to  have  a  home  and  a  wife  and 
children,  and  the  meana  to  rear  those  chil- 
dren in  the  accepted  American  way.  The 
Nation  ahould  coropenaate  to  the  bMt  of  Ita 
ability  the  aacrtflce  of  their  time,  and  the  loaa 
of  opportunities  which  they  might  have  en- 
joyed had  they  not  served  so  many  years  in 
the  armed  forces  during  a  time  of  war.  Moat 
of  our  returninR  young  men  and  women  have 
loat  their  youth  In  the  crucible  of  war.  Time 
cannot  be  turned  buck  So  the  loaa  in  that 
reapect  is  permanent  Dut  they  should  be 
oaaured    that    in    fitihtlng    to    preserve    the 


American  way  of  living  they  will  not  be  cim- 
pelled  by  their  fellow  Americans  to  forfeit  it 
for  themselves  and  their  drpendeata. 

Veterans  will  represent  between  20  and  35 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  employable*. 
They  will  represent  a  very  substantial  por- 
tion cf  the  total  number  of  taxpayer!.  In 
every  conceivable  undertaking  In  our  econ- 
omy they  will  occupy  a  place  as  professional 
men.  businessmen,  agrlculturallsta,  white- 
collar  employees,  skilled  workmen,  and  as 
laborers.  Tiey  will  be  looking  to  Congress 
for  adjustments  on  a  Federal  level  of  the 
Interrelated  problems  that  will  allecl  their 
welfare  as  American  citizens.  Just  as  do 
other  citizens  and  other  groups. 

Yes.  the  veteran  looks  to  Congress  and  I 
hope  not  In  vain.  Many  Congressmen  are 
V :  vcrans  of  one  or  more  of  the  wars  In  which 
our  country  has  been  engaged.  Several  of  the 
Memt>er  of  every  congressional  committee 
are  e;: -servicemen.  All  of  them  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  disabled  warrior. 

Veterans  represent  a  cross  section  of  our 
society,  culturally,  occupatlonally.  socially, 
politically,  and  religiously.  They  and  their 
relatives  will  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
population  of  this  Nation.  They  will  not 
all  have  one  viewpoint  on  legislative  or  eco- 
nomic or  social -justice  questions. 

But  In  looking  to  Congress  they  must  bear 
in  mind  that  Congress  is  an  insUtution  of 
the  people.  Its  voice  is  their  voice.  Its  will 
is  their  will  and  its  power  is  their  power. 
It  detjrmines  what  should  be  done  In  our 
relations  with  other  nations  and  what  should 
be  done  In  our  relations  with  each  other, 
only  to  the  degree  desired  by  the  people  them- 
selves Through  Congres.s  the  American  peo- 
ple determine  what  they  shall  undertake 
collectively  on  behalf  ci  able-bodied  veter- 
ans, disabled  veterans,  their  dependents,  the 
dependecta  of  our  war  dead,  our  handicapped 
citizens,  the  aged,  the  Infirm,  and  every 
other  group.  Congress  can  and  must,  how- 
ever, work  cut  the  proper  adjustment  between 
all  ol  its  citizens. 

Yes;  "the  veterans  look  to  Congress'  ard 
for  acvke  and  guidance  Congress  in  farn 
must  look  to  the  veteran.  Congress  has  no 
funds  that  do  not  belong  to  the  people  and 
Congress  possesses  no  wisdom  that  is  not 
inherent  In  the  people. 


Address  b\  H^m    »\Hlia;ii()    [w.urirtv.  af 
Forliacd,  Ore^;. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HUN.  WAYNE  L.VORSE 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  6  i legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
30.  1045,  Mr.  Justice  Douglak,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  delivered 
a  very  interesting  and  .statesmanlike  ad- 
dress In  Portland.  Oreg.  I  adc  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  be.ng  no  objection,  the  address 
wa$  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re"ord, 
atfoHovs: 

We  here  In  the  Paciflc  Northwest  think 
that  the  Weat  la  a  particularly  vital  part 
of  the  Nation.  I  admit  feeling  that  way  my- 
self But  It  sesms  to  me  that  tt>e  vitality 
of  the  West  la  almply  the  newest  sxpreaston 
of  the  vitality  of  our  aoclal  system. 

The  vitality  of  our  •octal  systtm  la  aom*« 
thing  ws  sU  feel,  but  do  not  oftan  stop  to 
analys*.  First  of  all,  our  vitality  conatsis  In 
our  common  pride  In  our  country,  our  pride 
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"    '•         ^    •  I  ife  In  thu  country  U 

lull  and  MitikXying — not  m  much  as  we  want 
u  to  \>e.  but  more  ao  than  it  haa  ever  bern 
an)rwh«re  flpe  at  any  gther  time  We  do  not 
ha»*  to  tert'  ••  c  ti-^-  '  ■  'jp  children  on 
BTtbc   oC    ;  .       it.  V,  .■    are    greater 

now  than  we  i.^vt  ever  tjeen  before  We  have 
met  the  challenges  facing  our  Keneratlon.  and 
we  have  conquered  or  are  conquering  them. 

Nor  do  we  have  to  dream  of  future  Im- 
perial splendor  In  order  to  offset  a  narrow 
present  We  here  in  America  enjoy  mattu-e 
and  responsible  life  Opportunities  that  are 
(Irr.  1      r  that  ne^•er  existed  In  other  countries 

•  *  hm  the  graap  of  our  people  Cer- 
tainly. V  -  ni  of  a  better  and  happier  life 
for  all  n..  we  dream  of  It  In  the  prac- 
tical. Inventive  way  that  is  typically  Ameri- 
can We  know  we  can  maKe  our  dream  come 
true.  We  do  not  tie  our  dream  to  conquest, 
or  to  the  subjugation  of  other  nations,  or  to 
tnfleilble.  unrealutlc  Ideologies. 

JerTerv  .1,    A.     I      .  r«  know,  was  one 

of  the  VI        ;     .   r  ,      He  sent  Lewis 

•Ad  atuA  out  '  ::  >:  I  ill-  Columbia  River. 
With  the  Coluii  i  1  Amenctt  fuund  more 
tiMn  the  InlaiMl  .  i  r  m-  of  Jefferson's  her- 
ttafe  It  found  H  «^.  to  creat««  the  auctety 
oC  Jefferaona  dreams  and  of  our  dreama. 
Nothing  u  more  miannlble  than  the  cur- 
rent of  our   imixrial   nvei.  and   vet    nothing 

II     M      powerful.       Nothing*     ix   the 

•  I'  "    '  !  u-y  !t  symboUiwa  and  n 

I'-  :  I'  '  '  »  i.oblrr  i>owpr  thim  the 
»  .;ui  ;..i.i  i\ii  i.n  11  fjows  throUKh  the  cur- 
rent of  our  river.  It  la  the  promise  of  hap- 
piiip-'s  f  r  prr.pir  It  u  the  promise  to  which 
J'li  r  1  !'  !  . 'i  1  America  m  his  grent  con- 
iiMTiy,   and    the   pursuit   of 


.  .im  which  th.  til  :  itlnn 
'  '  xjireiwes  so  iiob;.,  llcie  lii 
<•  iUiifMl  land,  w*  count  upon 

;    .hcr'v    .-  'vr-  1    li'  t  upon  the 

i^'-.r     •'   1.     1  :     '  '.■■m    la    that 
'    ■  '•      the  purMiit 

Mire  nr   liff      ....  ; 

<      -A  ■■:>•    ■      .    •  . .  ..iriite 

.-.'    '        UlnS      ::r,  ■!  ,  ;.  Only 

'  V  which  is  >  *hich 

•'..'.:".-— ,t  of    UUmIj    gtuW   out 


1 ,  .,.:.:,..■- 

our  rut,   .:   '. 

t»>e  M .■  K- 

air     «.■!>:,(■: 

I;  1-   ;i 
W    ■       . 

tibeiU 

(in    nu" 

I      r  r  1.  !  1.  ■  .• 

l.H    \  .;  .1 . 

TluK  ,iif  iM'.  |Mo  \vii><  say  that  this  ld«a— 
the  pursuit  oi  lmppin««>ji  t>  idealistic  non- 
sense But  a  ii  .  .re  JcJTcraon. 
Jesus  Christ  s.i  :  N!  .^  not  live  by 
bread  ulone  '  And  our  urcitt  achievements 
In  this  wtti  against  brutality  and  indecency 
bMr  witness  U)  It.  The  Americans  who 
died— and  who  will  die-  rt)r  their  country 
in  thU  war  went  down  tlghtuig  for  Uie  high- 
est alms  of  our  society 

There  have  always  been  sunshine  patriots 
*:  I"  ■'  wanted  .\merica  to  cater  to  very 
r  ■"'>!:'  ■'.r-.int  from  Citvirv?e  III  to  Hlro- 
hito  They  do!;  •  ;  i  ,  ••  torn  one  gfi^ra- 
tlon     to     another        1  us      call     themselves 

•  realists  ■     Actually,  they  are  the  most  un- 

'•"'■•"'  -'!'  ;  rv,i]\~-:.  ;><■,  a  >,..  they  are  Ir- 
■■^■•^•-■'■'        i  :••'"■  .        ,u     >t   new    ideas 

•''■■'■'«      ■■■'        ■■;'■  •     re5poubibillty. 

•  ••    i!    -      .-'■•  •'  !..•.;•.»■    ■:   America. 
Triif    >.  r;.,:    r--.,.   ..;i:    ■■.■■,,"    tvMutleS    people 

H-ii  'hf:r  uif.i:-  !;■>.,.;-:!.  ...i.o,  hope  for  the 
•  '''Tf  :ir'>  •;.(■  .,tr. '.;:;,;  :  r- .-..  ■>'  *ri;f  mh-  A 
'f..,,.sii;  A(ir.,;;  Ill:  1.:,.  ;:,  \\-.i<n-:\  V*  . - 
-"'-'''■  t:::-k..:.  U  «,t\t,:  t.  ■.  ■*»>•<■  :at-,iiit.Li<. 
And  y<  '  ■  .>.  ;;  -A  ,  .;i  .1  i::  r  ,,-    »«.    ■        ^..^  ,-)      :   -hetn 

:•;;•. .;.-i;    :•:.*'•,       :    :;--!e    :.i;th    \a;,)    bt'dvViled 

'"  ••     ■    f;:^A    that  ldeali.^m  Is  not  Im- 

p- :>.:«. ciii     Wi.-. :    .•    .^   pa-*    ,,rid   parrol   of  true 

■''^•-  "■     .'.--i;    ■*■■•:    h,  ;>.    .,..,1    r*  ■  :.<.!isibiluy 

Tiu's.-   -.ir-:;   ,ir.-   ex.'rr.p  •.     •       .....;  of  the  gOOd 

Iha;  'r\it»  ^<<:.i:  rt  ;„«.-••.  -an  do.  Their  ideal- 
~'"  '  '  >  >•'  ::i:t  >■  i.d  out  In  bold  con- 
"  '  '     '      ■  '    -        'i  'Hi   -e.iUsm  of  Hltlor.  who 


c;  ;.......y  collapaed  as  our  victorious  Army 

rolled  toward  Berlin  to  Join  hands  with  the 
Russians  The  thame  of  Dachau  and  Buch- 
enwald  was  made  clear  before  '.he  world — 
and  the  sullen  people  stood  In  the  streets 
like  cattle  and  watched  our  traops  march 
past  But  not  one  voice  rose  to  say  "This 
ruin  Is  what  we  made.  It  is  e;iough.  Let 
us  try  to  become  human  being)  again,  re- 
■sponslble  for  our  fate."  The  prcud  cities  of 
Germany  are  rubble.  That  wai.  the  Allies' 
work  In  this  grim  war  But  the  souls  of  the 
people  are  rubble,  too.  And  that  was  Hitlers 
work. 

Hitler  and  his  gang  are  dead  men,  Hlrohlto 
and  his  are  marked  men.  "Those  who  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword  "  But 
those  who  corrupt  the  human  mind  shall 
have  their  minds  corrupted.  So  out  of  the 
rubble  of  empire  there  is  no  one  left  to  build 
anything  new  simple,  humble,  anything  with 
vitality.  These  people  have  lost  their  moral 
sense  and  becnuse  of  that,  they  have  lost 
their  social  responsibility. 

Here  in  America  the  time  haa  come  to  talk 
of  P'  '  u  ,r  of  the  war  has  b«>en  won.  In 
ihf  A  A.  Know  better  than  iiny  that  the 
tMlgbeiit  p*irt  18  still  ahead  of  our  fighting 
mtB.  But  to  define  our  attltudi>  toward  the 
peace  will  not  slacken  our  effort  against  the 
Japanese.  It  will  strengthen  it.  Let  ua 
take  thought  for  the  future  In  so  doing  we 
shall  reinforce  the  power  and  determination 
of  our  present  actions 

The  piirf  we  play  in  world  affairs  la  In- 
eviiubly  mnuenced  by  our  domestic  situa- 
tion. We  cannot  be  strong  abroad  if  our 
economy  is  weakened  by  depression  and  un- 
t-mployment.  Equally,  "we  cannot  be  strong 
ubnmd  if  our  ideals  of  jixMlce  and  under- 
stmiding  are  absent  from  our  national   life, 

Oiu'  of  our  fundamental  concepts  la  the 
value  of  competition  That  holds  good  In 
sports,  m  business.  In  politics.     Neither  race. 

;  creed,  nor  color  disquatlfles  anyone  for 
t  competition. 

We  believe  In  competition  beciiuae  we  trust 
people  Here  is  oui  ba»lc  difference  from 
Hitu-r  He  believed  that  htunan  beings,  if 
left  to  themselves,  act  according  to  their 
basest  desires  and  in  the  most  short-sighted 
way.  But  we  believe  that  human  beings 
know  U\eir  true  interest  and  that  these  In- 
terests do  not  differ  in  the  long  run  from 
the  interest  of  the  ciknununity 

We  believe  that  If  men  sometimes  act 
basely,  they  also  act  nobly  We  believe  that 
if  a  man  or  an  Idea  is  sound,  progressive 
aiid  productive,  that  man  or  Idea  will  be 
recognUMd  and  put  to  work. 

At  one  time,  when  our  economic  system 
Was  In  transition,  we  passed  a  statute  de- 
claring economic  competition  to  be  the  law 
of  the  land.  That  statute — the  Sherman 
l»w— still  stands  It  was  sustained  not  only 
by  the  couru  but  by  the  hardy  l)elief  of 
the  people  as  well.  But  we  have  never  needed 
to  pass  a  law  .sxistainlng  political  competi- 
tion. It  Is  our  fundamental  assumption,  be- 
cause we  do  trust  each  other,  tiecause  we 
do  believe  in  the  good  will  of  common  human- 
ity. 

So  deeply  rooted  Is  our  belief  in  political 
oompeiition  that  we  know  when  political 
partlsan.ship  must  leave  off.  Americans  are 
mature  enough,  they  are  responsible  enough. 
to  know  that  patriotism  must  always  come 
bt?'ore  partisanship. 

This  war  has  been  fought  by  a  united  cotm- 
tr>— a  country  not  beaten  and  dragooned  into 
unity;  rather,  a  country  that  has  consclotisly 
subordinated  its  differences  of  opinion  to  the 
great  ctimnion   necessity  of  defense. 

To  win  the  war  we  first  won  harmony 
among  ourselves.  We  trusted  ourselves  to  be 
Americans  We  made  the  distinction  between 
patriotism  and  partisanship  We  showed  the 
world  how.  jts  Wendell  WiUkie  said,  the  free 
•re  strong  and  the  truly  strong  are  free. 


Liberty  In  America  haa  aJwaya  been 
strengthenfd  by  crisis.  Liberty  in  America 
has  always  risen  to  responsibility.  The  world 
waa  surprised  t>ecau8e  we  dared  to  hold  a  war- 
time election     We  welcomed  the  test. 

Now  the  nuking  of  the  peace  ilea  before  us. 
No  peace  On  be  won  In  a  year  or  even  In  a 
decade.  We  may  be  thankful  that  no  peace 
can  be  lostjln  a  year  either  The  crisis  of  war 
is  self-evldfcnt.  But  the  crisis  of  peace  Is  In- 
visible. THe  obligation  imposed  upon  a  free 
people  to  be  responsible  is.  therefore,  evea 
greater  when  a  peace  can  be  lost  than- when 
a  war  must  be  won. 

We  old  not  realiie  this  when  we  were  losing 
the  last  pefice.  When  the  shooting  stopped, 
we  assumed  that  the  danger  had  ended. 
Patriotism  was  blacked  out  by  partisanship. 
Our  national  interest  was  subordinated  to 
lesser  Issues.  We  lost  the  peace  when  we 
lost  sight  o|  the  responsibility  of  partisanship. 
This  must  not  happen  again.  Hitler  dead 
must  not  divide  the  Nation  that  Hitler  alive 
united. 

The  men  who  won  the  war  in  1818  and  lost 
the  peace  t^  1930  had  more  excuae  for  their 
lack  of  vision  than  we  do  now  A  new  sltua* 
tlon  faced  |the  world  then.  The  world  baa 
J  tut  beoom^  one. 

The  last  I  war  broke  up  the  old  system  of 
alllancee,  It  swept  the  personal  diplomacy 
of  ktiigs  arid  princes  out  on  a  tide  of  demo- 
cratic hopeii.  But  not  only  waa  cooperation 
between  nnjtlons  neceaaary  to  malnUin  peace 
after  1918  Political  maturity  and  responaU 
bllity  on  tt|e  part  of  the  common  people  had 
become  a  liaaic  necessity  too. 

The  last ;  peace  conference  wns  a  holiday 
for  old  mail  who  liked  to  play  games  with 
maps.  State-making  replaced  king-making 
a%  the  fashl|)n  of  the  day.  What  t  he  so-called 
practical  nien  of  1020  forgot,  what  It  ttxik 
the  world  afe  years  of  cynicism  and  tragedy  to 
learn,  was  that  a  strong  state  must  be  a 
united  natilm.  In  peace  as  in  war,  a  modern 
state  la  as  atrong  as  its  cltlaeus  are  united. 

Some  farfsighted  men  in  every  country  saw 
this  neoeaslty.  One  of  them  in  this  country 
waa  Oovermor  Cok.  of  Ohio  Another  waa 
PrankUn  I^osevelt.  Wl^en  Wilson  became  a 
casualty  of  World  War  1,  and  young  Rooee- 
velt  followed  Cox  into  the  Campaign  of  IMO. 
he  knew  that  the  hght  he  was  making  waa  not 
for  the  lost  peace.  It  was  for  this  one  It 
was  for  tht  peace  we  must  now  win  In  his 
name. 

Anyone  v^ho  has  lived  through  these  past 
2S  years— a^iyone  who  merely  rends  their  his- 
tory— know^  the  facU.  Political  immaturity 
and  IrrespohsibiUty,  social  and  moral  default. 
mtmn  war.  They  always  have  and  they  al- 
ways will. 

Our  oceaiis  are  no  longer  barriers  against 
a  possible  inemy  A  Maglnot  line  is  not  a 
secure  wall  against  hostile  neighbors.  It  Is 
only  a  wall  against  Ideas  and  progress. 
America  s  a»ily  protection  in  the  days  ahead 
lies  in  the  ♦isdom  and  the  Imagination  with 
which  we  i»eet  the  Inevitable  problems  that 
wUl  plague  us.  We  are  strong  We  are  free. 
We  are  generous-minded.  Our  national 
dreams  disdain  imperialism  and  conquest. 
Instead,  wo  truly  believe  that  it  is  to  our 
national  interest  to  see  freedom,  and  mature 
self-government,  spread  over  the  entire  rest 
of  the  world  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Those  ideals  and  beliefs — the  imaginative 
mind  and  tl|e  quick  practicality  of  the  Ameri- 
can—they  are  our  strength  arid  our  defense. 
If  we  live  up  tj  our  ideas,  if  we  bring  to  the 
problems  of  peace  all  our  ingenuity,  all  our 
faith  in  God  and  our  trust  in  fellow  men. 
then  we  ha«e  nothing  to  fear.  We  shall  pio- 
neer into  tbe  future  with  the  courage  and 
the  dignity  and  the  rich  success  of  the  men 
who  conquered  the  Rockies  and  won  the 
Columbia  River  for  a  new  nation  'conceived 
in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  me»  are  cieated  equal." 
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Mr.  Wallace's  Horoi:ope 

EXTENSION  OP  RE\:ARKS 

HON.  THAD  t.  WA5!i  Li  V  iki 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESIDNTATIVES     . 

Tuesday.  November  6.  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Novem- 
ber 3.  1945: 

MR.     WALLACa'S     KOROSCCPK 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Wallace  has  Issued 
a  report  dealing  with  wages  anc  profits  In  the 
automobile  industry  that  will  simply  add  to 
the  names  of  current  wage  cortroversy.  Ex- 
cept for  purposes  of  politics,  propaganda, 
there  Is  no  excuse  for  publlohlt  g  a  document 
of  this  description  bristling  with  hypotheses 
and  unverlflnble  assumptions.  It  Is  designed 
to  prove  that  the  automobile  Industry  could 
Increase  basic  wage  rates  a&  pttrcent  by  1047 
without  raising  prices  and  yet  continue  to 
make  high  profits.  To  reach  these  conclu- 
sions Mr.  Wallace's  statisticians  have  hud  to 
do  a  lot  of  guessing  about  future  cundi- 
tlona — what  they  are  likely  to  be  In  the  next 
2  or  3  years  as  regards  Increnitea  in  produc- 
tivity and  m  material  costs,  volume  of  snlri 
and  other  factors  affecting  :uture  profits. 
"Even  with  a  'JA-percent  wagr  increase  and 
some  increase  in  material  coits."  sccordlng 
to  the  report,  "proffts  three  times  larger  than 
In  the  1B38  ?8  period  can  bo  expected  on 
aalea  two  and  one-half  tlmea  as  large  "  m 
1917  and  1948  on  the  basts  of  ll)4U  prices. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected,  spokesmen 
for  the  automobile  industr)  dispute  the 
validity  of  the  Ospartment's  estimates  and 
protest  its  conclusions.  Presuent  Wilson,  of 
General  Motors,  says  that  his  company  would 
have  to  Increase  its  volume  of  production  by 
60  percent  over  I83«  39  In  or<ier  to  make  sa 
much  money  aa  It  did  durv  •   period, 

under  OPA  price  formulas,  w ,  ny  wage 

Increases  whatever.  And  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  Automobile  Manunvcturers  Asso- 
ciation declares  that  labor  efBclency  in  the 
Industry  is  currently  20  to  40  percent  below 
prewar  levels  ThU  claah  of  opinion  again 
emphaatses  tl i  for  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  get  t  and  setile  their  differ- 
ences by  means  of  an  Impartial  fact-finding 
analysis  of  the  position  of  the  Individual 
automobile  companies  involved  in  wage  dis- 
putes It  Is  certainly  not  the  btislness  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  prejudge 
the  Issues  at  stake  In  pending  wage  contro- 
versies by  resort  to  sweeping  conclusions 
based  on  assumptions  open  to  challenge. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of  Commerce 
study  seems  to  take  It  for  granted  that  If 
an  Industry  Is  able  to  meet  wage  Increases  out 
of  profits,  the  case  for  higher  wages  has  been 
proved.  In  the  present  Instance,  however, 
the  question  should  be  raised  as  to  whether 
all  these  prospective  profits  of  the  automobile 
Industry  belong  of  right  to  the  automobile 
workers.  Why  should  they  be  the  sole  bene- 
ficiaries of  technological  progress  and  reduced 
production  costs?  Under  a  progressive  free 
economic  system,  the  gains  from  Industrial 
progress  should  be  shared  by  all  workers  as 
consumers.  Sharing  is  accomplished  by  low- 
ering prices  This  is  the  way  to  stimulate 
expansion  and  create  Jobs.  Moreover,  the 
man  who  has  Invested  his  savings  In  an  In- 
dustry is  also  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  re- 
wards of  progress.  If  all  future  profit  in- 
creases are  skimmed  off  by  wage  increases,  the 
incentive  to  effect  economies  and  expand 
markets  by  lowering  prices  will  be  greatly 


weakened.  If  not  killed.  These  larger  Issues 
Involved  in  current  der^ands  for  wage  in- 
creases have  been  almost  lost  to  sight  owlrg 
to  the  statistical  bombardmenu  to  which  we 
have  been  subjected.  Yet,  they  are  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  the  preservation  of  a 
sound,  progressive,  private  business  economy. 


VJ-Day  Address  by  Mayor  Patton,  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TKNKcasu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  6  ^legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29) .  1945 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmou.v  c  printed  in  the 

RfcoRD  a  ^  fd  on  VJ-diy. 

Augu.M  14.  1945.  by  Mayor  E.  E.  Patton. 
of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  .speech  was 
broadcast  over  Station  WNOX. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ."speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
ai  follows: 

This  la  the  most  glorious  day  In  the  his- 
tory of  America  since  the  day  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  It 
means  that  the  treacherous  JaiM  have  been 
whipped  to  their  knees;  It  means  that  no 
more. brave  and  gallant  American  boys  will 
have  to  shed  their  precious  blood  and  sacri- 
fice their  lives  on  the  altar  of  the  god  of 
war:  that  our  boys  In  the  far-fiung  Pacific 
and  all  the  other  battledelda  of  the  earth 
will  come  home  at  an  early  date  to  their 
loved  ones. 

Every  loyal  American  will  give  thanka  to 
Almighty  Qod  for  victory  over  a  barbarous 
and    unclvlllred    foe;    every    loyal    A  i 

will  pray  Ood  that  never  again  will  i  .  a 
be  cursed  by  war. 

We  know  that  hundreds  of  our  brave  boys 
from  thla  city  and  section  have  laid  down 
their  Uvea  In  order  that  we  might  remain 
free.  To  the  fathers  and  mothers  and  other 
relatives  of  these  gallant  aona  of  freedom 
our  hearts  go  out  In  aympathy  and  love:  and 
may  the  Ood  of  love,  and  charity  and  for- 
giveness be  with  them  in  their  hour  of 
deepest  grief.  The  bodies  of  these  brsve 
men  consecrate  and  hallow  the  soil  of  every 
country  In  the  Eastern  world:  their  warm 
blood  has  reddened  the  blue  waters  of  the 
seven  seas.  Ood  bless  and  comfort  their 
relatives  that  they  may  have  faith  that  they 
will  meet  their  loved  ones  in  that  temple 
not  made  with  hands. 

We  should  begin  to  put  into  operation  our 
plans  for  seeing  that  our  boys  come  home 
to  a  welcome  as  high  as  the  heavens,  as 
deep  as  the  ocean,  as  warm  as  the  rays  of 
the  friendly  sun:  a  welcome  that  should 
come  from  the  heart;  that  we  highly  resolve 
that  everything  possible  shall  be  done  for 
their  happiness  and  success. 

This  is  not  a  time  for  wild  orgies  of  drink 
and  dissipation;  but  rather  it  is  a  time  for 
lasting  and  prayer.  To  this  end.  the  p>eople 
are  urged  to  assemble  in  their  respyective 
churches  and  synagogues  and  there  give 
thanks  to  Ood  for  the  peace  that  now  coverii 
the  earth,  with  a  solemn  petition  that  never 
again  shall  the  earth  run  red  with  the  blood 
of  heroes. 

And.  now.  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  me  as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Knoxville.  I 
hereby  proclaim  tomorrow,  August  15.  as  a 
solemn  and  sacred  holiday,  and  I  hereby  de- 
Clare  that  all  offices  of  the  city  of  Knoxville 


will  be  closed  during  the  entire  day  of  Au- 
gust 15;  that  city  employees,  wltli  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Ore  and  police  departmenU, 
will  not  report  for  duty  tomorrow. 

In  the  language  of  a  great  American,  let 
me  propose  a  toaist  in  the  following  words. 
"Cheers  for  the  llvintc   tears  for  the  dead." 


A  Free  Press 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBKKi  W  HAWKLS 

or  Nxw  jnu IT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  6  Uepislatwe  day  of 
Monday.  October  29  > .  194S 

Mr.  HAWKES.     Mr    President.  I  ask 
Mt  lo  have  printed  in  the 

V.  i  -.    l:      .1     CoNOKK&SlONM,    RECORD 

an  editorial  which  waa  printod  in  the 
Jersey  Journal,  of  Jer.sey  City.  N  J.,  on 
Tue.sday,  October  23, 1945.  under  the  sub- 
ject Only  Congress  Can  Free  A.vsociattd 
Pre.»i.<5  Prom  Marshall  Field  FetHMs, 

Without  m  any  way  ijUfslioninK  the 
Judgment  of  the  Supicmr  Court  In  thla 
case.  It  is  my  opinion  that  ('"•  'v-ple  ol 
the  United  State.i  and  their  i  i  <  nla- 
tives  have  much  lo  think  about  in  con- 
nection with  the  effect  of  this  Supreme 
Court  dPCl.^lon  on  a  free  press.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  we  can  never  '  •  • 
Kct  rid  of  dictatorship  or  lead  tl ' 
peace  unless  we  keep  our  pr<'  v 

KHthrrlng  agencies  from  fii m  kommh- 
mental  control  or  .siippre.v.sion  of  any  kind 
that  interferes  with  giving  the  true  facts 
and  correct  news  to  the  people  in  the 
home, 

If  it  i.s  necessary  for  the  Cangress  to 
lake  special  recosnltlon  of  this  case  In 
order  to  preserve  freedom  of  the  press 
and  proper  freedom  of  enterprise  for 
news-gathering  aicenciex,  then  in  my 
opinion  such  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  Congress  without  delay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

ONLY  coNoafBS  CAN  ntcs  ASaoCUTED  rSESS 
raoM  MAasHALL  nixo  rxTTtas 

Marshall  Field,  one  of  AmerlCA's  richest 
men.  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Sim.  haa  the 
distinction  of  having  succeeded  lemfKirarlly 
in  shackling  the  free  press  of  the  United 
States. 

He  may  be  expected  once  again  to  knock 
on  the  door  seeking  membership  in  the  As- 
sociated Press.  He  should  t>e  unanimously 
voted  down,  if  he  does  apply  at  this  time. 
Here's  why: 

1.  When  he  first  applied  for  membership 
in  the  Associated  Press  he  faUed  Of  election. 
A  Chicago  newspaper  member  In  good  stand- 
ing objected  to  the  election  of  Field's  Sun 
on  the  grounds  (as  he  was  entitled  to  ob- 
ject under  the  bylaws  then  In  force)  that 
for  many  years  the  present  members  have 
expended  millions  of  dollars  to  develop  a  news 
service  which  It  would  be  unfair  to  make 
available  to  competitors  of  the  present  mem- 
bers in  Chicago.  Newcomers  could  buy  news 
service  from  the  United  Press,  or  from  Hearst's 
International  News  Service,  or  build  up  from 
scratch  their  own  world-news  coverage  (as 
the  radio  people  have  done  to  some  extent). 
By  Fields  willingness  to  see  bis  tipplicatloi. 
and  Its  denial  used  as  a  lever  or  crutch  for 


AITOi: 


ArrKXDix 


aa  anUtrunt  raar  sgalnst  ':  \  >c1at»(l 
Ptmi,  Pleid  hu  itemontrTitrrt  iu«  lailure 
to  M*  the  Tahw  to  our  Republic  of  a  prees 
trt9  from  gorernmfntal  control. 

S.  A  rcoewvd  attempt  by  Field's  Sun  to 
fBia  HMOibershtp  while  the  Associated  Preas 
Is  kctaic  run  under  the  cupervlsion  of  the 
courts  would  be  proof  that  Field  Is  wllUtig 
to  Bubmlt  the  numafmsnt  and  news  judg- 
ment of  hla  Chicago  Sun  to  the  superior 
control  of  the  Oovemraent.  At  the  present 
time,  aa  a  result  of  the  antitrust  ca^e  aris- 
ing out  of  the  refusal  to  admit  Field  to  mem- 
bership, the  Aaaoclated  Press  is  a  ward  of  the 
courta  It  must  submit  to  the  courts  some 
sort  of  bylaw  ftatt5fHCtory  to  the  courts  and 
then  adopt  f,iKh  oylaw;  or  else,  it  must  ac- 
cept a  bylaw  written  by  the  courts  for  the 
Aaaoclated  Praaa.  This  bylaw  must  prohibit 
a  vote  against  any  newspapers  on  the  pround 
thst  sdmlaalon  would  tiestrov  the  rr.mpeti- 
tive  advantage  of  i-un:!  >  ■  H  a 
tlie  wl»«'st  Judges  in  u.e  L;uUt:  .-- 
a  bylaw  to  do  that  and  stili   lens 
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s  liHve  di  :.<-  their  duty  They 
;.  ted  the  \,iv.  unci  applied  u  to  the 
1  .tss.  It  muit  be  clear  to  Con- 
't  Ns  iu.v  thai  a  law  Uitendcd  to  protect  the 
,.,,,  P  ncalrst  mnnoprly  has  a  result  never 
in'i  !(!«'<!  a!  -ii  It  Is  i\ppU*d  to  niutviftl  iiews- 
R.'i;;.'  ::i  ■•  uerntiVes  *Ufh  ns  the  Associated 
Prt.--  :■  *  -  further  i  .  -.p:  intended  to  de- 
struv  ilieru;.'  t  '-"pp:  iu > ea  tn  choose  their 
members  >  ■>-    ;    r  ;  uelr  own  benefit  the 

conuiiodn;,  news— wiiicii  they  hud  bought 
wu!i  their  o*n  money  aiid  reported  by  their 
liwn  efforts. 

CooDrrative    news-catherinir    oreanlratlons 
..  >uUi    be  fXTti'i.-r-i   iri:      ■.,■    iiijplicatlon  Of 
lii'-  ri;s;    u.\i.      Piuptr    ; ".  .s!a':ion    en- 

act, o  o«  re  the  end  of  Uie  >«.»:  ^  ;  1  relieve 
the  V  otirt  of  a  duty  which  mi;.'.!  Dr  distaste- 
!ul.  namely,  trying  to  run  Uie  tree  pret>8  front 
the  bench,  and  would  restore  to  lixe  people 
confidence  that  the  reptirt  ol  the  world  s  and 
the  Nation  s  news  is  Iree  from  control  by  the 
Government 
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Control?;."  written  by  Erne.st  K.  Lindley 
and  published  in  Newsweek  of  the  issue 
of  October  29.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ATOMIC  CONTROLS 

(By  Ernest  K.  Lindley) 
Public  discussion  of  tlae  control  of  atomic 
energy   has   b.?come  unnecessarily   confused 
by  failure  to  distinguish  between  its  national 
and   International   phases. 

President  Truman  drew  a  line  between 
the  two.  It  was  not  arWtrary.  It  was  as 
natural  and  workable  aa  the  distinction  be- 
tween problbillng  private  citizen*  from 
maintaining  armed  forces  equipped  with 
155-millimeter  riowiuzers.  poisonous  gases, 
and  B-20"s  complete  with  iKtmbs,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  International  regulation  of 
armamenta  on  the  other. 

Whatever  may  be  done  about  International 
control  of  atomic  energy.  Internal  regulation 
Is  obviously  lmp>erailve.  In  addition,  prompt 
action  is  necessary  to  protect  and  enhance 
an  asset  which  is  so  valuable  that  it  makes 
the  initial  investment  of  more  than  $2,000,- 
000.000  look  like  chicken  feed. 

Should  the  vast  wartime  research  and 
engineering  combination  which  produced  the 
atomic  bomb  be  allowed  to  evaporate? 
Should  the  vital  plants  and  installations  in 
Washington  and  Tennessee  be  turned  over 
to  the  highest  private  bidders?  Should 
uranium-235  and  plutoiilum  be  sold  on  the 
public  market  or  passed  out  to  the  first  call- 
ers? Sliould  the  scientists  and  engineers 
Who  worked  on  this  project  be  encouraged, 
or  jjermltted.  to  peddle  or  give  away  their 
knowledge  wherever  they  choose?  Should 
American  owners  of  the  raw  materials  from 
which  atomic  energy  now  can  be  produced 
be  allowed  to  sell  these  materials  wherever 
they  like?  Should  we  relinquish  to  unregu- 
lated private  enterprise  or  other  nations  the 
atomic  raw-materials  sources  outside  the 
United  States  on  which  we  now  have  con- 
tractual claims? 

Fifty  similar  questions  could  be  posed. 
Tlic  answers  are  self-evident.  But  most  of 
ihem  can  be  niade  effective  only  by  con- 
trressional  action. 

President  Truman  has  asked  that  Congress 
create  a  national  commission  to  manage  and 
regulate  the  release  of  atomic  energy  within 
the  United  States.  He  asked  that  this  com- 
miaslon  be  clothed  with  broad  powers  to 
conserve  and  improve  a  priceless  asset  and 
to  safeguard  the  public  agaUist  the  hazards 
of  irresponsible  experiments. 

This  relatively  clear  proposition  is  being 
blurred  by  arstument  over  international 
jxilicy  It  is  not  too  soon  to  explore  the 
international  side.  Mr.  Truman  is  already 
examining  it  with  our  copartners  In  the 
atomic  bomb  Britain  and  Canada.  In  due 
coiu-se — the  sooner  the  better— the  United 
States  should  set  forth  a  program  for  the 
international  regulation  of  atomic  energy. 
But  this  win  require  much  more  study.  For 
an  lli-Cfinsider?d  step  might  be  fatal  to  the 
United  States  and  to  all  of  clvUization. 

It  waa  exactly  for  that  rea»on  that  Truman 
asked  that  Congress  act  now  only  on  a 
-■system  of  internal  controls  Such  a  pysteni 
Is  itMolutely  neceas&r^'.  regardless  of  the  de- 
cisions made  later  concerning  International 
polley.  There  are  many  reasons  why  it  is 
ueedPil  promptly.  Not  the  least  Is  to  hold 
tot^eiher  the  wartime  organization  which 
i>roduced  a  miracle  and  to  assure  that  large- 
scale  experiment  continues. 

The  Truman  plan  for  Internal  control  sup- 
poses nothing  concerning  our  international 
policy  except  that  it  is  to  be  framed  bv  the 
a  verumen'  of  the  Untteti  States.  This 
means,  of  course,  that   individuals  privy  to 


secret  Infomqktion  cannot  be  at  liberty  to 
give  It  to  others  on  their  own  initiative.  It 
means  that  when  now-secret  knowledge  is 
shared  with  dther  nations  it  should  be  as  a 
considered  national  act. 

Many  of  tltib  scientists  who  worked  on  the 
atomic  bomn  think  that  tbe  secrecy  pro- 
visions of  the  May-Johnsou  bill  are  so  severe 
that  they  wljl  hamper  legitimate  research. 
Some  apparently  feel  that  there  should  be 
no  restrictions  whatsoever.  Tlie  objections 
of  the  first  grpup  can  be  met  by  slight  modi- 
fications in  tlte  bill,  and  probably  will  vanish 
with  the  appointment  of  outstanding 
scientists  to  1(he  Atomic  Energy  Commiaslon. 
The  second  giVDup  is  thinking  of  science  alone 
rather  than  of  all  the  realities  of  the  world 
which  must  be  weighed  in  framing  our  inter- 
national p>oli0)'. 

The  order  1}  procedure  for  Congress  is  to 
set  up  the  internal-control  system  now.  and 
tale  up  the  international  problem  later. 
The  former  is  both  easier  to  be  sure  about 
and  more  urgent  il  our  national  investment 
In  atomic  energy  is  to  be  conserve'' 


A  20-Perccnt  Hike  in  Federal  Pay? 


EXTEKSION  OF  REMARKS 

IIOV  THAI.  F  ^A...SIELEWSKI 

I       or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesiay,  November  6,  1945 

Mr.  WA3IELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Novem- 
ber 3,  1945: 

A     20-PnK>:NT     HIKE     IN     FEDERAL     PAT? 

President  Truman  is  asking  Confess  to 
raise  the  pay  of  persons  in  the  Federal  classi- 
fied service  •  flat  20  percent  and  to  make 
even  more  substantial  increases  in  the  pay 
of  the  highet  officials  of  Government.  The 
increases,  it  Is  said,  would  apply  to  860.000 
persons  and  would  cost  »414. 570,000  a  year. 
For  the  higgler  jobs,  the  raise  would  be 
$10,000  a  yalar  and  would  bring  Supreme 
Court  Justices  to  $30,000.  Cabinet  members 
to  $2d,000  add  Congressmen  to  $20,000. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  merits  of 
the  various  fci creases  to  deplore  their  being 
suggested  at  this  time.  The  country  is  beset 
by  labor  difficulties  and  it  is  tr>-ing  to  float 
ix  Victory  loati.  Stu^ly  any  plans  for  greatly 
increasing  t|ie  pay  of  Federal  employees 
should  awaitithe  settlement  of  wage  disputes 
in  Industry  (|nd  the  completwn  of  the  loan 
drive. 

The  Presidjpnt.  coming  forth  at  this  time 
with  extravateant  demands  for  higher  pay 
lor  BGO.OOJ  pfeople.  is  revealing  more  ol  the 
same  kind  of  ineptitude  he  showed  lu  his 
recent  addrets  on  wages. 

A  fair  case  could  have  been  made  out  for 
an  increase  of  10  percent  in  the  wage.s  of  the 
Inderal  classified  service,  as  it  can  be  made 
t»ut  lor  many  groups  of  industrial  workers. 
But  the  sug^Mtion  of  a  20-percent  Increase 
can  only  enaourage  labor  to  persist  in  un- 
economic detnands.  That  and  the  50-  to 
100-percent  iincreases  pn-oposed  for  hlRh- 
ranklng  cfficifcLs  cannot  help  but  hcve  a  bad 
eOect  on  th^  present  loan  drive,  for  clU- 
7ens  will  wAMler  about  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  kppeals  that  are  made  to  them, 
even  though  these  appeals  do  have  a  good 
b&sis  In  fact« 
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British  Empire  Trade  Preferences 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  CORDON 

OF   OSFGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Noi^ember  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29) .  2945 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  action  which  the  Congress  has 
taken  during  the  current  year  in  extend- 
ing and  broadening  the  powers  of  the 
Export -Import  Bank,  in  adopting  the 
Bret  ton  Woods  agreements,  in  Uberaliz- 
Ing  reciprccal-trade  agreements,  and  in 
taking  other  steps  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  looking  toward  a 
broadening  of  international  trade,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  at  reading  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  today  an  item  under  the 
heading  'New  Zealand  bars  1946  United 
States  imports."  and  a  following  article 
in  which  a  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  appeals  to  the  United  States  to 
permit  the  so-called  British  family  of  na- 
tions to  maintain  their  present  trade 
preferences.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  both  these  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
New     Zealand     Babs     1943     United     States 

Imports— Weight  or  FrncHAsiNC  Thrown 

to    BRrrAiN    BY    License    List— Canadian 

Backs  Freferenci: 

Wellington,  New  Zealand,  November  4  — 
The  Government's  import  licensing  schedule 
for  1916.  issued  today,  virtually  eliminates 
United  States  goods  and  gives  heavy  alloca- 
tions to  Britain. 

It  was  explained  that  "some  uncertainty 
exists  regarding  imports  from  nonsterling 
areas,  and  as  a  result  it  has  not  been  in  gen- 
eral possible  to  provide  allocations  for  im- 
ports from  those  sources  in  the  meantime." 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  a  solution  of  this 
problem  will  be  found  before  long. 

The  import  schedule,  issued  for  the  eighth 
year  to  meet  the  flight  from  New  Zealand  cf 
pounds  after  3  years  of  a  labor  administra- 
tion, shows  that  the  country  maintains  its 
novel  stand  that  this  policy  is  not  discrimi- 
natcry  against  the  United  States  since  other 
countries  also  are  barred.  The  State  De- 
partment, however,  has  argued  that  the 
policy  is  a  departure  from  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter, and  possibly  from  article  VII  of  the  lend- 
lease  egreement. 

It  also  shews  that  Finance  Minister  Walter 
Nash  has  lost  no  time  to  Justify  the  Govern- 
ment's procedure  in  utilizing  the  cut  in  New 
Zealand's  holdings  of  sterling  funds  that  he 
recently  made  by  repaying  one-fifth  of  this 
country's  bended  indebtedness  to  Britain. 

After  this  operation,  Mr.  Nash  says  that 
While  the  state  of  New  Zealand's  London 
funds  gives  grotmds  for  satisfaction,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  will  t>e  necessary  to 
draw  heavily  on  them  for  essential  imports. 
Foreign  purchases  of  machinery  necessary  to 
replace  tliat  worn  out  or  made  obsolete  dur- 
ing the  war  and  also  to  equip  new  industries 
and  develop  existing  ones  will  be  sut>stantial. 

RAW    MATEXIAL    figure    LARGE 

Mr.  Nash  said  that  a  large  expenditure  was 
envisaged  to  provide  raw  materials  for  In- 
dustry, meet  transport  needs  and  carry  out 


the  development  of  the  Governmenfs  hydro- 
electrical  works. 

Some  relaxation  has  been  made  in  controls 
on  consumer  goods,  but  the  country  cannot 
afford  the  money  for  nonessentials  or  goods 
that  can  be  satisfactorily  supplied  by  do- 
mestic plants.  Mr.  Nash  said. 

The  import  schedule  showed  that  the  allo- 
cation of  foreign  funds  for  carpets  in  1946 
will  toe  150  percent  of  this  year's  figure, 
linoleum  15  percent,  chlnaware  133 1 3  per-' 
csnt.  snorting  goods  200  percent,  printed 
books  125  percent,  and  organs  and  pianos, 
for  which  there  has  been  no  allocation  for 
years,  100  percent  of  the  1938  total— all  cov- 
ering only  British  goods.  For  British  bicycles 
imports  of  260  percent  of  the  1941  shipments 
will  be  permitted,  and  for  motorcycles  50 
percent  of  1938  furchases.  For  vacuum 
cleaners  the  British  have  permits  equaling 
50  percent  of  the  imports  from  all  sources 
in  1938. 

CANADA    CITES    BSmSH    AID 

London.  November  5. — Defending  empire 
trade  preferences  as  legitimate  concessions 
granted  in  the  British  family  cf  nations.  Vls- 
ccunt  Bennett,  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  appealed  to  the  United  States  today 
not  to  ask  slashes  in  preferences  in  exchange 
for  a  loan  to  Britain.  He  was  Ruest  speaker 
at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  American 
Chamt>er  of  Commerce  in  London. 

"I  would  like  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  we 
are  a  people  who  have  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  world,"  Lord  Bennett  said.  "We 
have  preserved  civilization.  We  stood  alone 
for  a  year  and  we  are  very  tired  Indeed." 

Lord  Bennett  added  that  It  did  not  seem 
proper  to  him  "that  this  family  should  be 
compelled  by  circumstances  over  which  It 
has  no  control  to  abandon  its  family  rela- 
tions in  order  that  we  may  borrow  a  few 
dollars  " 

Recalling  that  he  presided  at  the  Ottawa 
Conference  in  1932  when  Imperial  prefer- 
ences were  worked  out  for  members  of  the 
Empire.  Lord  Bennett  said  tliat  since  then 
the  United  States  had  succseded  in  getting 
"enormous  concessions  in  the  way  of  reduc- 
tions in  the  preference  rates." 

"The  cuts  made  have  deprived  Canadian 
wheat  growers  of  a  favored  position  in  the 
British  market  and  took  other  {idvantages 
avay  from  other  memt>ers  of  the  Empire," 
he  said. 

In  view  of  the  concessions  already  given 
to  the  United  States,  he  added  that  it  was 
difficult  to  understand  why  Washington  of- 
ficials were  asking  for  even  more. 

The  reason  the  United  States  Is  consid- 
ering a  loan  to  Britain  is  that  it  is  recog- 
nized as  necessary  that  Britain  be  prosperous. 
he  argued.  The  only  sure  way  of  guarantee- 
ing prosperity  for  the  Empire  is  to  permit 
It  to  retain  preference,  he  concluded. 


San   Francisco    Proposed    as    Capital   of 
the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLi\M  r.  K^f^v^L.■.^^ 

OF  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  6  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29) ,  1945 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of 
October  30.  1945.  urging  the  selection  of 
San   Francisco   as    the    capital    of    the 


United  Nations.  The  article  Is  by  Dr. 
Herbert  V.  Evatt.  Minister  oC  External 
Affairs  of  Australia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tJie  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

E>'ATT    PLEADS    THE    CASE    OF    SAN     rtlANClSCO    AS 
CAPITAL  OF  THE  VNITTD  NATIONS 

(By  Dr.  Herbert  V.  Evatt) 
(The  case  for  San  Francisco  as  seat  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  It  presented 
here  by  Dr.  Herbert  Vere  Evatt.  Australian 
Minister  for  External  Aflairs.  and  strong  man 
of  the  United  Nations'  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Organization.  Just  arrived  In 
Washington  from  London  to  attend  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Far  Eastern  Advisory  Com- 
mission. Dr.  Evatt  yesterday  telegraphed  the 
accompanying  article  to  San  Franc.sco  for 
exclusive  use  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
It  reiterates  his  hitherto  unputlished  plea 
before  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  selec- 
tion of  San  Francisco  as  the  new  world  capi- 
tal ) 

I  think  that  what  we  are  called  upon  to 
do  is  recommend  a  seat  for  the  permanent 
headquarters  of  the  Organization.  And  in 
my  opinion,  nothing  could  be  worse  than  to 
start  cff  by  deciding  that  It  is  to  be  in 
Europe  or  not  In  Europe,  and  tiien  to  choose 
by  way  of  compensation  or  compromise  a 
Secretary  General  from  the  continent  or  tone 
which  is  not  selected  for  the  seat  of  the 
Organization. 

In  my  view,  the  Secretary  General  ques- 
tion must  be  kept  absolutely  distinct  from 
the  question  of  the  seat.  Clearly  the  Secre- 
tary General  should  l>e  elected  upon  personal 
qualifications. 

What  we  are  required  to  do  is  ask  what 
place  1.S  most  suitable  for  the  seat  cf  the 
United  Nations.  Australia's  view  is  In  favor 
of  San  Francisco — not  because  It  is  part  of  the 
United  States,  cr  because  It  Is  not  in  Europe — 
but  because,  after  considering  all  the  avail- 
able evidence,  San  Francisco  is  the  most  suit- 
able site. 

I  think  It  Is  obvious  that  the  peoples  of  the 
world  expect  a  fresh  start  to  be  made  in  world 
orjranlzation:  we  consider  that  that  can  l)est 
l)e  done  by  choosing  a  new  site.  That  view 
tells  strongly  against  Geneva,  but  the  case  for 
San  Francisco  is  not  a  negative  case  but  a 
positive  case. 

San  Francisco  has  all  the  facilities.  80  far 
as  the  argument  of  distance  is  concerned, 
modern  transport  has  greatly  reduced  Its  im- 
portance and  the  facilities  for  transport  to 
and  from  San  Francisco  are  excellent. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  It  Is  essential  that 
the  Organization  should  operate  in  complete 
freedom  from  local  or  governmeotal  pressure. 
I  agree  with  that.  But  It  does  not  follow 
that  the  seat  should  not  be  situated  In  the 
territory  of  a  great  power. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  Charter  that  sug- 
gests that  the  site  should  not  be  In  the  terri- 
tory of  any  power.  Why  should  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  a  permanent  member  of 
the  Organization  debar  a  site  otherwise  suit- 
able from  './elng  selected  as  the  permanent 
seat  of  the  Organization?  If  that  fact  was 
thought  to  be  disqualifying.  It  would  have 
been  expressed  In  the  Charter.  There  la  no 
such  disqualification. 

San  Francisco  is  a  city  which  breathes  the 
very  spirit  of  freedom.  Freedom  of  expression 
Is  guaranteed  in  the  country  of  wiiich  San 
Ftancisco  belongs;  freedom  of  expression  Is 
enforced  by  the  courts;  nowhere  In  the  world 
is  freedom  more  secure. 

It  is  a  city  of  progretR.  it  looks  with  cour- 
age and  confidence  to  the  future.  That  is 
the  atmosphere  which  is  required  for  the 
success  of  the  new  Organization. 

In  drawing  up  the  Charter  at  the  Confer- 
ence In  San  Francisco,  we  all  recognized  with 
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gmtllud*  and  admiration  the  debt  we  owed 
to  the  city  oX  San  Pranclsco  and  iu  people. 
In  fact,  the  Charter  waa  worked  out  in  the 
■|>ilttaf  San  Francisro — the  spirit  of  progress 
•ad  If— dom  and  tolerance 

I  realize  that  the  question  cannot  be  dealt 
with  Anally  today  but  I  am  con\-lnced  that 
the  claims  of  San  PrancuKo  are  pre-eminent 
and  are  already  proved  by  the  great  success 
of  the  Saji  Francisco  Conference,  which  pru- 
d'  •    Charter  under  which  the  new  Or- 

gH  1  Will  have  ItA  being. 

Tbe  situation  is  quite  clear  We  make  a 
recommendation  to  the  Preparatory  Commls- 
alon.  In  turn,  it  makes  a  recommendation  to 
th«  Aaaerabiy.  Our  recommendation  might 
tiot  be  adopted  by  the  Assembly  It  is  diffi- 
cult at  this  stage  of  the  Investigation  to  se- 
cure unanimity  Therefore.  I  think  the  at- 
tempt to  get  It  should  not  be  pressed. 

At  the  same  time,  a  stage  will  be  reached 
In  which  a  very  distinct  majority  will  express 
its  view,  and  that  ts  the  stage  at  which  the 
minority  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
yield.  Today,  at  any  rate,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  this  committee  against 
tlM  hMtfquarters  being  situated  In  Europe. 

P.^Cmc    PtOBLSMS 

I  regret  that  tl>e  reaction  of  one  or  two  of 
the  delenates  i^u^gests  asking  them  to  go  to 
San  Fraucisco  for  meetings  is  almost  like  aak- 
InK  them  to  ^o  Uito  exile.  In  my  opinion  that 
approach  is  quite  wrong  Indeed.  It  contri- 
buted to  the  fl:8t  brealcduwn  of  the  League, 
which  occurred  In  the  Far  E:ist.  If  going  to 
Son  Francisco  leads  to  a  greater  Interest  in 
Puclflc  problems,  that  will  be  all  to  the  good. 

I  Rl8<;  urge  sironglv  that  we  should  not  rec- 
ommend a  temix.r.Lr)  or  provisional  head- 
quarters of  the  Crganizailon.  The  Charter 
and  the  conatltullon  of  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission require  us  to  make  recoramenciatlons 
concerning  a  permanent  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  It  is  quite  contrary  to  that 
requirement  to  select  a  temporary  head- 
qurrters 

In  Australia,  we  had  a  temporary  capital 
until  Canberra  was  finally  selected.  But  the 
temporary  capital  remained  temporary  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

If  -xr  p~*afcllshed  a  tempt^rary  headquurters. 
\i  '-!  ,,  trrpht.s  Would  grow  up  'erdiMk;  to 
1-'"'  ■•■:':  ■  '  '  ii-  ■qiient  ch  I :.  J.'  a  h  ; ,!-  ■^  .,r  by 
'  ■■;  *'  '  (■  ■  •••.  ...gs  III  {..<■  .\ -.•.(■'.'..'■.•,  A  uld 
'       (  this    conteiuiuus     iacue. 

i:;tr.!  :.  ,,  -.  ibaiidon  the  idea  of  tt  pro- 
visional h<  and  proceed  in  an  or- 
derly wa>  iitwHivi  iu  tJie  Mlectlon  of  a  ptr* 
nianent  site.  That  is  what  we  are  requirtd 
to  do  by  our  Charter. 


Sljvf  Labor 


HFM^RK? 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GALLAGHER 

IN   THE  HOI  .-1     t   r    i   hFivl- ~t  .\  ;   \  ;  IVES 

Monday,  Sovcmbfr  5,  1945 

y.-:     (,i.^II.\GIIFR       Mr      Sprak.-:       T 

t:''r<i,'n:        HinM'\t'r     I;^.lnv    inivociU--^   of 

'!v'  :rt  r  Ari"!  r;i',\r:  ■  \ -irr:";    \  ::':!.•■  rianV' 

rx;.^-  h\  having  . .. .  •  lau;.  \\\'  r.ave 
!it>e<.l^lrtt>M-  bv  •■..■  c:,*vm:i  Ao-  .,r.di  r 
tht«  V,'i;>.,,;i  a.::y,;:-i.-:ra-;on.  anu  bv  i;;- 
Wat:ner  As-  ;;:;,;■:  -iv  R.  .v-m,',!  ad:n:n- 
1"'  -  •■'.-':.  I  nt"  cdp'u;n-  r^i  mdu-t!  v  n.^'v. 
how  ''ver,  want  to  go  n.i  <  -o  •  ;>-  -ici  >;-r.!  , 
w  I  0:  e  unions  can  be  disrupted  by  Injunc- 
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tion  and  blackmail:  they  want  to  estab- 
lish that  as  the  rule  of  the  land. 

Such  legislation  as  the  Ball -Hatch  bill 
and  that  proposed  by  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  make  not  for  indus- 
trial peace  and  prosperity,  but  the  re- 
verse. Can  it  be  tha'  our  industrial  and 
political  tones  want  to  force  a  capital- 
labor  war.  by  way  of  the  general  strike 
method.  In  such  a  strife  only  industrial 
pirates  gain  and  then  only  by  national 
misfortune. 


0! 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

IF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  6.  1943 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  a  journaiisi  dees  not  always 
warrant  reference  to  his  passing  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  when 
Oliver  Kirby  Bovard.  managing  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  from  1908  to 
1938.  passed  away  it  was  the  end  of  a 
career  of  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
journalists  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
73  years  of  age.  He  had  been  ill  only  2 
weeks,  his  sickness  developing  from  a 
hunting  trip. 

It  was  Mr.  Oliver  K.  Bovard  and  his 
staff  who  did  more  than  any  other  indi- 
viduals to  brinR  out  the  facts  of  the 
naval  reserve  oil  scandal.  Teapot  Dome. 
of  the  1920s.  Likewise  it  was  Mr.  Bo- 
vard and  his  staff  who  uncovered  the 
evidence  that  resulted  in  the  resignation 
of  Federal  Judge  George  W.  English  of 
the  East  St.  Louis-Danville  district,  who 
resigned  on  the  eve  of  his  trial  before 
the  Senate  as  a  result  of  impeachment 
proceedings  instituted  in  the  Hou.se. 

It  lias  been  my  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
call  Mr.  Bovard  my  friend  for  over  40 
years.  Under  the  permission  granted 
me,  I  am  Including  in  my  remarks  ex- 
cerpts from  an  article  published  In  the 
Post -Dispatch  a  few  days  ago.  They  fol- 
low ; 

Post-Dlapatch  readers,  and  more  than  a 
generntlon  of  newspaper  workers  In  the  Mid- 
dle West,  to  whom  he  waa  known  as  "OKB.  • 
remember  the  6  years*  nswa  campaign  direct- 
ed by  Mr,  Bovard  to  bring  out  the  fucts  of 
tb«  naval  reserve  oil  scandal  of  the  IQ^tOs: 
tiM  expose  wh;ch  brought  the  resignation  of 
Federal  Judge  George  W.  Bngllah.  of  the  East 
St.  Louis-Danville  district,  on  the  eve  of  his 
trial  by  tiie  Senate  on  charges  developed 
solely  by  this  newspaper;  the  exposure  of  the 
baby  hoax  of  Mi^s.  Nellie  Muench  and  accom- 
plices, resulting  In  Federal  prison  terms  for 
four  persons;  the  padded  registration  expose 
of  1936,  and  the  fights  on  franchise  and 
utility  issues  in  St.  Louis  and  at  Jefferson 
City  which  were  sparked  by  a  relentless  quest 
for  facts  vital  to  the  public  interest. 

•  •  •  •  • 

y.        f.l;    T  BIG  STORY 

M       F    vards    first   important   news   story. 

•  i  tr-f.-  -     5  ,,fter  he  joined  the  Poet- 
•'  -  -     ■■'  •'  ;i  1898,  was  a  factual  ac- 

ju:.;  uI  ihe  puyu;g  of  money  to  members  of 

l.e  municipal  assembly  for  their  votes  on  a 

street-railway  franchise.    The  story  aroused 


the  public,  and  a  circuit  judge  charged  the 
grand  Jury  eitfier  to  indict  the  persons  guilty 
of  bribery  or  to  indict  tbe  editor  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch  and  the  writer  of  the  article  for 
criminal  libel.  The  grand  Jury  indicted  no 
one,  the  prosecutor  took  no  action,  and  the 
boodlers  had  come  under  the  protection  of 
the  statute  u|  1  mutations  when,  more  than 
3  years  lateil.  Circuit  Attorney  Joseph  W. 
Folk's  vlgorods  Inquiry  established  the  truth 
of  tbe  Post-t)ispatch  news  account.  Some 
of  the  participants  were  convicted  by  Folk 
of  later  acts  Of  britwry,  and  were  sent  to  the 
penitentiary. 

From  the  l|eginnlx!g  of  his  work  as  an  ex- 
ecutive. In  1^.  Mr.  Bovard  strove  to  make 
the  Post-Dis||atch  first  in  presentation  and 
treatment  of  jnews  of  public  importance  and 
to  make  its  d^lly  coverage  of  all  sorts  of  news 
more  thorougjh  and  accurate. 

Early  in  hi4  tenure  as  managing  editor,  be 
brought  abofit  establishment  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch's  V^ashington  bureau;  this  paper 
had  previou^y  depended  on  the  Washing- 
ton bureau  o|  the  affiliated  New  York  World. 
The  bureau,  ,  under  his  direction,  obtained 
material  for  ja  news  campaign  in  behalf  of 
the  nonvlole$t  persons  among  the  political 
prisoners  whd  remained  in  confinement  after 
the  World  WJir.  President  Harding  freed  28 
of  these  prisoners,  and  others  were  pardoned 
later  by  President  CooUdge. 

INAVAL  on.  SCANDAL 

In  1922.  w>cn  the  first  revelations  of  the 
naval  reserve  oil  scandal  were  made,  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  under  Mr.  Bovard's  direction,  be- 
gan its  persistent  inquiry  Into  the  facts. 
Senator  Thovas  J.  Walsh,  prosecutor  of  the 
cases.  testlfi#d  later  to  the  value  of  the 
series  of  new*  stories  in  apprising  the  coun- 
try of  the  s^render  of  the  oil  reserves  to 
exploitation.  When  the  Fall  bribery,  with 
$233,000  Liberty  txjnds.  W8s  made  known, 
the  Post -Dispatch '8  demand  was  "Who  Oot 
the  Bonds"  ahd  this  query  was  answered,  to 
a  conslderabSe  extent,  after  It  printed  the 
bonds'  serial  tiumbers. 

In  -the  sanie  period  came  the  Judge  Eng- 
lish Investigation,  following  orders  by  Mr. 
Bovard  from  ft  hospital  bed  while  he  was^e- 
coverlng  frori  an  appendectomy.  For  their 
work  in  the  oi  and  English  cases,  respectively, 
the  late  Paul  Y  Anderson  and  the  late  John 
T.  Rogers  received  Pulitzer  prizes  for  a  re- 
F>orter'B  worn 

Matters  of 'national  Importance  in  wliich. 
under  Mr,  Bovard's  direction,  the  Post-Di«- 
patch  went  <«r  beyond  routine  news  con- 
lepts.  were  |hp  fight  on  President  Roose- 
velt's court-p«icklng  bill  in  1937.  and  the  news 
presentation,  late  In  1931,  of  the  depression 
which  then  Had  parnlyised  bu.-^lness  and  In- 
dustry for  a  Wears. 

r4K.as  ARMtsncB  atrosT 
On  November  7.  1918.  when  a  St.  Louis 
aXternoon  paber  Issued  extras  carrying  the 
false  armistice  report,  Mr.  Bovard.  knowing 
of  the  report  discredited  It.  and  the  Poat- 
Dispatch  printed  no  reference  to  It,  except 
to  tell  of  tie  wild  downtown  celebration 
caused  by  Jhe  unverified  announcement, 
which  was  saown  In  a  few  hours  to  be  un- 
founded. aJ  to  this.  Mr.  Bovard  WTote.  in 
connection  iiith  the  biographical  memoran- 
dum previoufly  quoted; 

••The  extra*-issued  by  another  paper — said 
the  signing  ^ook  place  at  11  a.  m.  French 
time.  Analj^is  of  the  official  news  from 
France  showed  that  the  German  armistice 
commlsslonei*  had  not  entered  the  French 
lines  up  to  'that  hour,  and  that  General 
Pershlng-fi  aniy  was  heavily  engaged  in  front 
of  Sedan  as  14te  as  l  :45  p.  m.  It  was  further 
obvious  that  the  signing  could  not  take  place 
for  several  hcurs  after  the  meeting  of  the 
parties.  FiniUy.  the  message  bore  no  In- 
herent mark  of  truth;  no  authority  was  given. 
It  was  mere  aksertiou.    While  this  was  not  a 
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factor  in  reaching  the  decision,  it  was  Inter- 
esting to  note." 

Personally,  one  of  the  least  known  of  men 
in  Important  executive  positions  in  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Bovard  made  few  public  appearances,  and 
his  photograph  was  first  generally  published 
with  the  announcement  of  his  retirement. 
His  keen  wit  was  sometimes  turned  upon 
news  workers  whose  work  fell  short  of  his 
standards.  To  one  man,  a  former  theatrical 
advance  agent,  who  magnified  the  convivial 
side  of  his  calling,  he  once  handed  a  pay 
order  with  the  remark:  "I  have  stood  be- 
tween you  and  a  stage  career  long  enough." 
Paul  Anderson  wrote  that  "despite  legends 
which  dramatize  Bovard's  sardonic  humor 
and  cruel  wit,  the  fact  remains  that  he  was 
the  best  friend  of  every  competent  man  who 
ever  worked  for  ivi>- 


The  Fight  for  Agricultural  Equality 
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or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  6.  1945 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea\j  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Senator  John  H.  Bankhead.  of 
Alabama,  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Federation  at 
Blloxi,  Miss.,  on  October  31.  1945: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  with  home- 
folks  even  though  we  are  some  distance  from 
home,  with  conditions  as  they  are.  I  make 
as  few  long  trips  as  I  possibly  can.  But  this 
trip  to  meet  with  Alabama  farmers,  and  other 
farmers  too.  is  one  that  I  made  gladly. 

During  the  years  I  have  been  in  the*S:'n- 
ate  I  have  devoted  most  of  my  time  to  agri- 
culture and  to  southern  agriculture  In  par- 
ticular. More  than  any  other  group,  per- 
haps, the  farmers  needed  help  and  still  do, 
for  that  matter.  It  is  true  there  has  been 
some  Improvement  during  the  past  few  years, 
ft  good  deal  of  improvement.  In  fact,  but 
farmers  hr.d  a  long  way  to  go,  and  still  have 
n  long  way  to  go.  While  farm  income  during 
the  war  has  been  at  the  hig'nest  recorded 
levels.  It  Is  still  well  below  the  Income  of 
industrial  workers.  For  example,  the  per 
capita  net   i'  of   all  persons   living  on 

farms    avorii  .4    In    1U44.    but    persons 

living  off  the  Inrm  received  11,317,  The  av- 
erage rcal.e?d  net  income  per  farm  in  the 
United  States  in  1944  was  92,260,  whervas  in 
the  10  principal  cotton  growing  States  the 
average  per  farm  was  grTO'i,  or  75  percent 
of  the  United  States  average. 

The  farmer  may  be  well  off  by  comparison 
with  years  p.ist,  but  be  is  not  well  off  by 
comparison  with  other  groups.  The  farmer 
v.lU  not  have  received  Jvstice  until  he  gets 
the  same  pay  as  the  other  fellow,  other  things 
being  equal,  for  the  same  work  That  Is  my 
objective  and  the  objective  of  ail  true  friends 
of  agriculture. 

This  fight  for  agricultural  equality  has 
been  a  long  hard  fight  and  still  is  continuing. 
I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  how  hard  it  was  to 
persuade  the  Government  to  help  raise  farm 
prices.  As  many  of  you  will  remember,  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill  was  twice  vetoed  by 
President  CooUdge.  The  farmers  had  to  con- 
tend with  the  opposition  of  many  men  high 
In  Government  and  industry.  The  idea  of 
these  men — an  idea  which  still  is  very  much 
alive,  by  the  way — was  that  It  was  all  right 
to  extend  Government  aid  to  business,  but 
socipLstlc  to  extend  such  aid  to  agriculture. 


For  years.  Industry  has  had  its  tariffs.  lU 
patents,  and  a  mass  of  protective  legislation. 
As  you  well  know,  labor  has  protection  and 
very  efficient  protection  growing  out  of  Fed- 
eral legislation.  Finally,  the  Government 
reluctantly  decided  that  it  had  some  respon- 
sibility toward  agriculture  and  extended  to 
it  a  measure  of  the  protection  given  other 
groups.  Farmers  will  not  give  up  that  pro- 
tection. They  fought  to  get  It  and  they  wlU 
fight  to  keep  It. 

One  of  the  big  reasons  why  the  farmers 
got  protection  and  why  they  have  kept  it  Is 
the  American  Farm  Bureati  Federation.  Men 
like  Ed  O'Neal.  Walter  Randolph,  and  many 
others  have  given  the  farmers  of  Alabama 
and  of  the  country  the  kind  of  service  that 
cannot  be  tx)Ught  with  money.  They  have 
organized  the  farmers  and  massed  their 
strength  against  the  strength  of  other  or- 
ganized groups  Only  through  organization 
can  farmers  make  their  wants  known,  end, 
what  Is  more  important,  get  what  they  want. 
Without  organization,  they  are  helpless. 

I  have  worked  with  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration for  many  years.  As  a  result  of  that 
experience  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  in  the 
Interest  of  the  farmers  of  America  to 
strengthen  and  build  organzatlons  like  the 
Farm  Bureau.  If  only  the  farmers  had  seen 
what  I  have  seen,  there  would  be  a  powerlv  i 
and  vigorous  farm  bureau  in  every  State  In 
this  Nation. 

I  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  farmers 
would  fight  to  keep  the  protection  they  had 
gained.  However,  they  will  give  up  that  pro- 
tection willingly,  in  my  opinion,  on  one  con- 
dition. That  condition  is  th£t  other  groups 
also  give  up  their  protective  legislation  and 
special  advantages.  Later  on  I  propose  to 
diECuss  phages  of  this  situation  In  more  de- 
tail. But  first.  I  would  like  to  review  lor 
a  moment  the  situation  In  1932  and  some  of 
the  things  which  have  happened  since  that 
depression  year. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  change  by  some 
figures  about  Alabama.  In  1932  Alabama 
farmers  received  ;37,621,000  for  their  cotton. 
In  1944  they  received  »1I8.851,000  lor  their 
lint  and  seed,  or  about  three  times  as  much 
as  they  got  in  1932  In  1932  the  Alabama 
peanut  crop  sold  for  a2. 136.000  and  In  1944 
for  (23.397,000.  or  about  10  times  as  much 
as  in  1£32.  The  value  of  Alab.vma  livestock 
products  was  913.341.000  In  1932;  12  years 
later  It  amounted  to  $80,663X00  The  vnlue 
of  all  Alabama  crops  and  livestock  In  1932 
amounted  to  I62,547.0C0;  In  1944  tt  amounted 
to  9275.960.000  Cash  Income  per  farm  in 
1032  averaged  I3S7  in  Alabama  but  in  1044 
It  averaged  91.l:<9.  or  almost  five  times  as 
much  The  figures  tell  the  sttry  of  the  dif- 
ference between  1932  and  1014  I  don't  have 
to  explain  them 

I  don't  want  to  dwell  on  the  bad  ymn. 
NevrttheleMi.  It  U  a  gucd  thing  to  think  about 
them  now  and  then.  We  d^'n't  like  to  recall 
6-c«nt  cctton.  8-cent  tobacco.  2-cent  pes- 
nuts.  93  hogs,  and  30-cent  ct)rn.  We  don't 
like  to  think  about  the  time  when  com- 
munity after  comnuuuty  lay  p;  •  under 
the  blight  of  deiires^ion  and  t,  .ht  of 
almost  everyone  whs,  "Wliat  will  we  do?" 
No.  we  don't  like  to  think  about  these  times, 
but  to  the  wire  their  memory  can  serve  a 
most  useful  purpose.  If  we  aren  t  caret ul. 
5-cent  cotton  and  the  other  low  prices  will 
come  back. 

Inevitably,  ruinously  low  prices  will  come 
back  If  we  remove  protection  from  osricul- 
ture  and  leave  labor  and  Industry  protected. 
There  is  an  insistent  demand  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Federal  aid  from  agriculture.  We 
hear  frequent  demands  for  a  reduction  In 
the  loan  rate  on  agricultural  commodities. 
The  groups  and  people  which  urge  this  know 
full  well  that  loans  on  agricultural  com- 
modities are  the  most  effective  method  for 
protecting  agricultural  prices  and  Income 
As  farmers  have  learned,  appropriations  from 


the  Treasury  are  a  most  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious means  of  augmenting  and  stabilizing 
farm  Income.  One  year  farmers  have  these 
appropriations;  the  next  year  they  do  not. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  loans  are  not  only 
simple  and  reliable  but.  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
perience thus  far.  are  far  less  costly  than 
appropriations.  Since  1933  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  made  loans  aggre- 
gating billions  of  dollars,  and,  exclusive  of 
wartime  subsidies  made  to  hold  down  the 
cost  of  living,  has  made  a  profit  of  approxi- 
mately 934.000.003  en  Its  operations.  All  of 
this  and  more  than  aso.OOO.OOO  more  was 
made  on  cotton. 

As  you  know,  I  was  In  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  original  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act.  I  helped  lead  the  Q?ht 
in  the  Senate  for  this  measure.  It  embodied 
some  fundamentals  which  1  regarded  as  fair 
and  Just  and  which  I  regard  as  fair  and  Just 
today.  Let  us  see  what  those  fundamentals 
were. 

The  right  of  the  farmer  to  have  Govern- 
ment aid  In  his  effort  to  get  a  decent  price 
and  income  for  his  labor  was  clearly  rec- 
ognized in  this  act.  One  of  the  means  em- 
ployed to  give  him  this  decent  price  and 
income  was  assistance  in  adjusting  the  tup- 
ply  of  agricultural  commodities  to  the  de- 
mand 

Before  the  first  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  the  farmer  had  no  legal  machinery  to 
help  reduce  production.  One  year  later.  I 
helped  put  through  the  Bankhead  Act  whic^ 
provided  for  compulsory  production  con- 
trol. Through  it.  noncooperators  were  forced 
into  .line  and  prevented  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  neighbors  The  Idea  em- 
bodied in  the  Bankhead  Act  now  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  which  provides  for  marketing  quotas. 
It  aho  Is  embodied  in  related  legislation,  in- 
cluding a  control  measure  for  peanuts.  But 
prior  to  the  measures  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, the  price  the  farmer  received  for  bis 
product  in  the  market  place  def>ended  In 
large  part  upon  the  supply  of  that  com- 
modity. A  big  cotton  crop  meant,  generally 
speaking,  a  low  price  So  did  a  big  potato 
crop,  a  bis  peach  crop,  a  big  peanut  crop, 
and  so  on  through  the  list. 

One  hears  nowadays  that  farm  Income  de- 
pends primarily  jpon  the  income  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  To  .i  certain  extent  this 
Is  true.  But  I  woyld  like  U)  remind  you  of 
agriculture's  experience  in  the  I920's.  Prior 
to  World  War  II.  the  hltth  for  national  income 
was  n:nrly  990,000,000.000  in  1929.  Yet.  ngri- 
culture's  ahaie  of  this  natioaal  ttirome 
amounted  to  only  7  8  >  ercent  as  oompurrd  to 
16.6  percent  In  i918  and  12  4  percent  In 
10.0  14.  The  iM>t  of  the  country  was  rela> 
lively  prosperous  In  ine  1920's.  Agriculture 
went  sterdily  dowi-hill.  The  stoek-mnrket 
boom  could  u<  i  out  the  plaintive  cry 

of  farmers,  plea.  .^,  :   i  iiiii  prices      All  thl& 
time,   th?   law    of    uii'  d   supply   asd 

demand  was  operatinti     w,,i,,atn|  at  the  ei- 
pense  of  the  farme>-)i. 

But  industiy  never  has  allowed  Itself  to 
be  governed  by  the  law  of  uncontrolled  cup- 
ply  and  d?mand  which  opsralcd  with  regard 
to  agriculture  prior  .o  1933.  Industry  con- 
sistently practiced  rigid  production  control: 
In  fe.ct.  a  primary  rer.son  fcr  the  formation  cf 
monopolies  and  trusts  was  the  elimination 
of  competition  thcn^^'y  enabling  production 
control  to  work  more  effectively.  Of  course, 
if  production  contioi  operated  effectively, 
prices  were  kept  at  ssitisfactory  levels  without 
too  much  difficulty. 

-f  anyone  doubts  what  I  am  saying,  let 
h»m  find  out  r'hat  liappened  during  the  last 
ssvere  depression  During  the  1929-33  pe- 
rlcxl.  production  of  five  major  Industrial  com- 
mcdittes  declined  irom  70  to  83  percent; 
prices  only  6  to  £3  percent.  In  agriculture 
the  story  Is  just  the  revers-.  Prices  declined 
63  percent;  production  only  6  percent. 
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Uninformed  people  t«ke  u  for  footed  that 
production  ci-mtrol  in  agriculture,  thai  ts. 
planned  production  control,  has  failed.  So 
far  a»  cotton  la  concerned,  they  do  not  know 
what  they  are  lalkUifc  about  Before  1932. 
the  acreaKe  in  cotton  BTeragad  ov«r  40,000.000 
acre^  annually  The  10-year  aTcrage  yield 
waa  around  170  pounds  per  acre.  Since  193.^ 
the  acreage  In  cotton  has  averaged  23  715.000 
but  the  yield  has  gone  up  until  It  averaged 
over  290  pounds  per  acre  In  1944  and  haa 
been  well  abfue  200  pounds  for  every  year 
aince  If'  2       M  tned  persons  will  agree 

that  th(  .1  •  a-  r.      -en  or  fourteen  millicn 

acres  from  cotif)n  has  been  primarily  respon- 
sible (or  the  diversification  and  soil  conser- 
vation that  has  taken  place  In  the  South 
during  the  past  15  yea.rs 

Puilhermnre.  production  control  In  tobacco 

!    '   b«cn   an  outstanding  success.     So  buc- 

••=-:..    h!i»  the  program   been,   in   fact,   that 

Hue-cured  and  burley  producers  Insisted  that 

t»  be  continued  throughout  the  war 

S'  -  r  .■  -hat  agricultural  production, 
■■<^'-i  1   '^      If   declined  very  little  In  the 

'■  •  *-^  .<"'  ("  •'■  I  his  does  not  mean,  how- 
'  '.'  -iii!  iiivKJUi-tion  control  failed  or  that 
■  ::f  f'lndan^ental  reasons  which  brought  It 
Ht).  •.'  ;^.ivp  rhar.Kf^n  TV'.f  ai^ricultural  ad- 
j-;^'ni.':  ■  I  :<.i'r.in.-  p^'^a,.,-]  .similar  results 
•A;.cr(  lorii  and  wheal  are  concerned  as  they 
did  for  cotton  and  tobacco  This  enabled 
riiri:  w:.r.t*  lud  other  tarniers  to  conserve 
Their  t.  ,  Miiti  to  build  up  their  lands  so 
thpv  r  )uld — and  did— produce  more  per  acre. 
Whi.e  riini  Rnti  wh«»Ht  production  have  not 
o»'<i!r.»»(i.  (  :.(•  ■  ;  !!ir  rpaaorus  for  thl.s  was  the 

Incifasf    >.:.    p:    <!   .'a  r,     iii<r     ir.-c    which    fol- 

a:.  '  cr  • .  (■  !  iiutry  ihf  lariu  programs 
Mil  «•  :;',1J  hfljXMi  r.iriners.  Thev  put  farm- 
'•■•s  a:.'[  ;  irin;:;^  tur.k  -:,  !l>  .:  I-'f  H-th 
»*<'.■■'■  .:.  .'-Ml;:.-  r.  •  •  :r.t>-;  :l-.e  ics:  ,airM„sed 
liv  r:.,>  '.v  ,:  or.  [',.(■  nv  :.iij,>  f.irmers  pro- 
tiiif.i  jt  'i  iKTCf:\-  i!:i:c  (iu:i::i;  the  wartime 
]•'■.  (k!  :."..i;.  !;\i:  ■..';;.•  :.':c  :9:i6-39  period,  not- 
w.,'!is'.i:,(t:;.i,:  ir..>  ,  .,^  ,:  mitUons  of  farm 
«■  rlc's  ih,.\  !-.,ul  :•:.(■;  disabling  difBcul- 
'  >f  1'  '  ;  ;'  ■■'  ■•  heeu  lor  federal  programs 
{•  r  ui':  !i  »!.:  i.'c  inaugurated  since  1932.  this 
itirrc.tstd    p:  iOu<   ion   would   not  have  been 

Niiu     >,.  n f   persons  predict  thai  our  agrl- 

cul'ur.i:  >!:ucturp  *ill  collapse  unless  exist- 
Int:     p.'i  ..r.iins     arf     changed,     and    changed 

qviu-k;v  a;  ;!.»'  f'\;)«'i_~f  .;  • ;  '^  ;,(:!:•.•■  Un- 
doiibtcri'v  s.,;;-.p  ch.sru'p-  m:::  h*'  :;t_-eded  In 
exlsi;::kr  r.ur.i  pr'.i^M,ui..-  B',-  let  those  peo- 
|.;e  v.h..  ■A:..:i'  t:.f  prs<«"  -A  c.-tton  and  other 
!arm  i  '  :ni;i  .cl;! ;- -  ifductxl  remember  that 
tr.fir  rei  .  rti  :  r  i > :  [  ; . ^rv  :^  not  too  good. 
Ni  r  :s  ii.fi:   rec  rd  a*  s.!..-i!e  irlends  of  ag- 

I.f'  ir,  -  r:!i|ih,i-..f  .ura^n  tl-.at  the  record 
fTi  dij.  Tioii  o:  fi  «:  1^(1  :!i.T  which  made  an 
s:.i  .ilviatile  ct-nt .'-.  bi: '. .         ■    w.i'd    wintiing  the 

w.'T  u  .■,:,j  ,1  ^f  h.iv.'  ho.';.  p,,^si!-,:.-  ;r  w-e  had 
l«'it  it  t.i  ti..'  rrof  !!i.:<tk'"  '.  sf  •i,t'  price 
for  fan:,  pt  Klii>'.'.  I!..v  :v..,rkt-'  If  nie  re- 
emphas;.  I'  i.ot.   a    Irpf    m.-i-K*'?    w  p..  .-»• 

thastrlal    priies    are    coiurriu  a       It    ;.~    !. 
f:e»>   .niHrKcc    wPer"   Itih.i:    ;.-,   (  o:.opi  r.fi! 

W;t;;  ;!:.;-  ;.K-'  u;  \  :f>w  I  ,i:;i  jir-ud  >■:  ::.e 
P--'  I  ;...■'"  V^  i.-d  .;;  vn.wiir.^  f"df-,  ;  I--^;- 
l>;.i:i.:;.  :ut   :,i:iiuT>      I  lu-  i.aiidirr'-  ,i;.d  p-  v- 

»'-^-  r>  ar'^  .dw.i;.  ^  r- .::■  pP.  . :::  ■  i:  aM.  .'  ■:„_-i 
IfCS.H' :i  ■!!       bin      D^.f     1,1.  rr;'"-     .i;-e     :..t     C'l;;.- 

p..i.:-.:i\iz  rr:e  :.u-!nf'>  c  .  :..  ■  :.-.■!  ;p  ,t  c-  :  - 
k:^e^s  betr:i\e(l  thrfi  '!;;»■  tears  tlur  a"^ 
sr.exi  nro  txii-.c  .<hcd  ."-.v  otpfr  ;r.torest,-  :-i 
t::p  lltt^.r  Di  vi'.ur  experie!;i,t^  -i.s  farriie:<!  I 
'■^''1  i*'-  :■  -  .::m%>.  \  iiir  "w:;  c  in'lus:.  .i.>  as  to 
llie  reasrnn  !cr  'he-e  tpars 

Not  l.a.ii;  n\io  I  n- '-ide  .i  hr:.'':  ro;r.n.l.i- ,,  n 
Of  s(.nu>  of  the  acnciltu: -..  U'v;..-;.ri...>;'.  ^hu  :\ 
I  ha\e  la  ,;^.',!  :  ;;•  ii-toUkU  C<mKrt-s>  I  na\;^ 
decided.  .■  w,-..,;  ;,  ,nei;:u;.u  some  „^f  rcc>-:.t 
actior. 

I  am  a  coauthor  with  the  late  Her.rv 
Stea^i;;  ;  'he  provision  In  the  Stabili7.at:oa 
Art  o!  '.&4,i  increasing  the  rate  on  mandatci  v 
loans  ■-:»  basic  commodities  :r.  in  85  to  o) 
percei.t  of  parity.    Tnla  act  e.x-,i.a#  tie  sup- 


port prices  on  almost  every  major  agricultural 
commodity  until  2  years  after  the  end  of  the 
war.  thus  assuring  there  will  be  no  price 
collapse  of  agricultural  commodities  such  as 
followed  the  last  war.  Incidentally,  the  loan 
rate  on  cotton  due  to  legislation  sponsored 
by  me  is  now  92 '2  percent  of  parity,  and  will 
continue  at  that  rate  for  the  2-year  period 
referred  to.  For  the  crop  year  1944  the  rale 
was  95  percent  of  parity,  the  rate  being  In- 
creased as  the  result  of  an  amendment  Intro- 
duced by  me. 

I  am  a  coauthor  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act.  authorizing  increased  appropriations, 
amounting  to  117.500.000  annually,  for  ex- 
tension experiment-station  work  and  land- 
grant  college  support,  and  also  coauthor  with 
Representative  Flannacan,  of  Virginia,  of 
legislation  enacted  in  1945  which  authorized 
another  increase  In  Extension  Service  appro- 
priations of  $15,000,000 

I  am  a  coauthor  of  the  BanKhead-P\ilmer 
bill,  providing  Federal  crop  insurance  for 
cotton. 

I  am  coauthor  of  the  Bankhead-Brown 
amendment  to  the  Price  Control  Act.  This 
amendment  provides  that  the  price  ceilings 
on  a  major  individual  cotton  textile  Item 
shall  be  such  that  It  will  reflect  ptirlty  for  raw 
cotton,  thus  placing  a  sufficient  margin  in 
the  textile  ceilings  for  the  cotton  mills  to 
pay  parity  This  amendment  also  directs  the 
President  to  use  all  lawful  means  and  all 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  asjiure  farmers 
parity.  Under  this  amendment  the  Govern- 
ment purchased  cotton  of  the  1944  crop  at 
prices  averaging  99.9  percent  of  parity.  The 
Bankhead-Brown  amendment  is  still  in  effect 
and  is  a  prime  factor  In  securing  p)arlty  prices 
for  the  1945  cotton  crop. 

In  1945  I  was  coauthor  with  Representa- 
tive Plannacan  of  a  bill.  S  298.  which  became 
a  law.  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  to  Increase  CCC 
available  for  a^lculturai  loans  to 
*>  7  >  000.000.  This  measure  is  of  tremen- 
dous Importance  to  all  farmers,  carrying  as 
it  does  the  funds  for  support  programs  on  all 
major  commodities. 

This  is  only  a  partial  list  of  the  agricul- 
tural legislation  with  which  I  have  been 
connected  in  one  way  or  anotlaer.  I  am 
giving  you  this  r^ume  not  to  boa£t  or  for  the 
purpose  of  reflecting  glory  upan  myself. 
There  were  many  Members  of  Congress  who 
helped  frame  these  measures  and  who  did 
all  in  their  power  to  put  them  through  the 
House  and  Senate.  On  much  of  this  legis- 
lation I  had  the  help  of  most  o'  the  farm 
organizations,  including,  of  course,  the  Farm 
Bureau.  That  organization  has  been  my 
strong  right  arm. 

When  there  is  legislation  of  Imjwrtance  to 
agriculture  pending  In  the  Congress.  It  Isn't 
hard  to  find  Ed  O'Neal.  Hell  probably  be 
somewhere  around  the  Senate  or  the  House, 
depending  upon  which  branch  has;  the  legis- 
lation at  that  particular  time.  And  with 
him.  In  all  probability,  will  be  Randolph, 
R  lusoni  Aldrich,  Romeo  Short.  Harold  Young. 
Kill  Smith.  Wmgate  of  Georgia,  and  some 
of  the  other  Bureau  leaders  that  most  of 
you  know 

In  the  months  to  come,  we  wiil,  need  Ed 
O  Veal  and  his  lieutenants  at  tlie  Capitol. 
A.  rtrulture  faces  many  difficulties,  and  cot- 
•  11  Is  near  the  head  of  the  lia^  in  that 
:v;ard. 

Let  me  say  here  and  now  that  the  way  out 
of  these  difHculties  Is  not  a  retui-n  to  the 
ruinous  prices  which  prevailed  during  de- 
pression years  \v,>  rnnnot  have  prosperity 
in  this  country  >v  d<nlatlng  agrlCLlture  and 
Inr'iat.TiC   i!u;';--:;. 

Tl-.rre  :•;  r.  -v  Pfrding  in  CongTt:?s8  a  pro- 
r-,-!  'n  mse  'Iv  minimum  wage  in  industry 
to  65  cents  p«'i  hour,  later  increasing  the  rate 
to  75  cents  an  hour.  Labor  In  many  Indus- 
trips  i.s  ,isk;t  c  pay  raises.  Industry  is  balk- 
;:nt  :.'  '-AC  retrnverslon  prices  fixed'  by  OPA. 
T:."  Tena  u\  th^'se  fields  is  toward  "higher 
v-.t^^t-;  and  higtier  prices.  It  Is  toward  a 
high  wage  and  price  structvu'e  supported  by 


Governmetit  action.  With  the  abandonment 
of  the  Little  Steel  formula  and  the  removal 
of  restrictions  upon  wage  Increases,  and  in- 
crease in  tx)th  wages  and  prices  is  likely. 
It  is  clear  also  that  the  living  costs  of 
farmers  will  be  correspondingly  increased 

It  Is  strange  to  me  that  some  southern 
businessman  and  some  editors  agitate  con- 
stantly for  a  cotton  price  which  Is  competrtlve 
with  chea^  cotton  labor  of  foreign  countries, 
but  are  not  'vorrled  about  the  tariffs  which 
keep  out  of  our  county  foreign  cheap-priced 
goods.  THey  should  be  consistent.  What  is 
sauce  for  the  goose  should  be  sauce  for  the 
gander.  We  should  have  either  a  high-price 
level  for  farmers  and  industry,  or  a  low-price 
level  for  Hoth.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
favor  a  pUice  level  that  will  enable  workers 
on  the  farms  and  in  the  factories  to  buy  on 
a  parlty-pfice  basis  the  products  of  the  labor 
of  each  g*oup  It  Is  not  In  the  interest  of 
farmers  to  have  low  wages  for  industrial 
workers.  City  families  mtist  have  purchasing 
power  to  pdy  fair  prices  for  the  things  farmers 
raise.  By  the  same  token,  it  Is  not  In  the 
interest  at  city  workers  to  have  low  prices 
for  farm  products.  Farmers  must  have  pur- 
chasing power  if  they  are  to  buy  the  things 
which  woBkers  make.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  farmers  and  their  families  com- 
prise 19  percent  of  our  population.  A  high 
national  Income  cannot  be  maintained  if 
agricultural  purchasing  power  is  not  main- 
tained. 

I  am  opposed  to  tampering  with  cotton 
prices  on  the  flimsy  pretext  that  as  industry 
Is  reconvefted  there  should  be  a  reconversion 
of  farms  and  cotton  production  and  prices. 
The  Industrial  reconversion  will  result  in 
higher  prices,  not  lower  ones.  If  any  change 
in  the  price  of  cotton  is  made  at  this  time 
there  are  many  reasons  for  increasing  the 
price. 

The  public  debt  cf  this  country  is  $262.- 
020,413.381.79.  as  of  September  30.  How  can 
we  pay  tUls  staggering  public  debt  unless 
we  mainttln  a  high  price  and  high  wage 
standard?  We  cannot  do  so.  Yet,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  repeated  demands  that  farmers 
reduce  thalr  prices.  If  labor  and  industry 
are  to  remain  on  a  high  wage  and  price 
plateau,  tbe  only  result  of  decreasing  agri- 
cultural prices  will  be  to  condemn  the  farm- 
ers perpetually  to  a  low  living  standard. 

There  is  no  need  for  price  reductions  mere- 
ly because  we  have  moved  from  war  to  peace. 
Certainly.  I  will  oppose  with  all  the  power  at 
my  command  any  attempt  to  reduce  the  loan 
rate  during  the  2-year  support  period.  And 
unless  there  are  radical  changes  in  condi- 
tions. I  win  continue  thereafter  to  oppose 
proposals  |o  reduce  loan  ratfe,  believing  as  I 
do  that  stich  reductions  will  reduce  the  price 
of  the  major  agricultural  commodities. 

On  the  One  hand  we  are  told  that  agricul- 
tural prices  should  be  reduced.  On  the  other 
we  hear  that  the  world,  or  a  large  portion 
of  it,  is  starving  and  that  we  must  help  feed 
millions.  I  believe  that  we  should  use  our 
surpluses  iuring  the  next  few  years  to  pre- 
vent starvation  in  war-ravaged  territcries  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  spend  some  of  the 
millions  that  we  mtist  contribute  toward 
world  reconrery.  And  in  appropriating  the 
funds  which  will  be  used  to  buy  fo<xl  and 
fiber  to  contribute  to  world  rehabilitation, 
the  Congress  should  see  that  the  money  spent 
In  this  coiintry  is  spent  in  a  way  that  will 
stabilize  and  support  the  price  of  American 
farm  products.  One  way  to  do  this  would  be 
to  make  tfte  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
the  purchasing  agent  for  the  food  and  fiber 
referred  to  and  to  direct  that  Its  purchase  be 
made  in  tfce  open  market. 

After  a  ieasonable  time  for  adjustment  of 
manpower  and  production  machinery,  we 
will,  in  vaf  opinion,  enter  Into  a  period  of 
prosperity.  It  la  short-sighted  for  southern- 
ers to  consider  seriovisly  any  program  which 
Will  result  In  a  smaller  volume  of  piu-chasing 
and  debt -paying  power  in  the  Cotton  Belt. 

We  are  told  that  rayon  will  take  cotton's 
market  unless  we  drastically  reduce  the  price 
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of  cotton.  In  my  opinion,  tho  use  of  syn- 
thetic fibers  will  increase  no  matter  what 
we  do  about  the  price  of  cottcn.  The  syn- 
thetics are  preferred  in  certal  1  fields.  For 
years  rayon  sold  far  above  the  pi  ices  of  cotton 
and  yet  its  use  expanded  steadily  all  those 
years.  Part  of  this  was  due  to  Improvement 
in  the  quality  of  rayon  and  part  to  better, 
promotion  and  advertising.  Instead  of  call- 
ing for  lower  prices,  the  true  friends  of  th? 
cotton  Industry  should  Insist  that  cotton 
devote  as  much  time  and  money  to  research 
and  promotion  as  the  rayon  industry  devotes 
to  those  fields.  There  are  magnificent  pos- 
sibilities in  un  expanded  and  coordinated 
research  program — a  program  which  should 
have  the  support  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  see  to  It  that 
the  cotton  industry  develops  such  a  program. 
If  so.  the  use  of  cotton  might  be  expianded 
steadily  and  the  farmer  might  get  a  fair 
price  for  his  product. 

The  salvation  of  the  cotton  ndustry  will 
•not  come  through  price  decreases  to  meet 
♦^ortlgn -price  competition.  Rajon  expanded 
into  the  tire-cord  field  during  this  war  be- 
cause rayon,  according  to  the  Aimy.  who  was 
partial  to  rayon,  gave  a  more  satisfactory 
performance  where  tires  were  subjected  to 
unusually  heavy  pressure  and  high  speeds. 
This  was  not  a  matter  of  price;  ;t  was  a  mat- 
ler  of  performance  The  way  lor  cotton  to 
get  this  market  back  is  for  the  cotton  indus- 
try to  develop  a  better  tire  mad«  from  cotton 
cord.  Already,  cotton  cord  for  tires  has  been 
greatly  Improved  It  can  be  Improved  a 
good  deal  more.  Cotton  must  l:eep  its  mar- 
kets on  performance. 

Let  me  remind  those  who  fear  rayon  that 
this  fiber  is  made  primarily  frori  linter  pulp 
and  wood  pulp.  Why  do  those  \'ho  advocate 
lowering  the  price  of  cotton  not  worry  about 
the  price  of  linters.  which  as  y(  u  know  is  a 
byproduct  of  cotton?  Why  don  t  they  worry 
about  the  price  of  the  wood  whi  :h  is  used  in 
making  the  pulp  which  in  tun  is  tised  to 
manufacture  rayon?  Maybe,  Inntead  of  cot- 
ton being  too  high,  linter  pric<s  and  wood 
prices  are  too  low. 

From  time  to  time.  I  have  se«  n  references 
to  the  fact  that  our  forest  resources  steadily 
and  systematically  are  being  was.ed.  Most  of 
the  wood  that  is  sold  to  make  pulp  for  the 
manufacture  of  rayon  is  owned  by  farmers 
and  cut  by  farmers.  I  believe  that  the  farm- 
ers who  sell  this  pulp  are  selling  it  all  too 
cheaply.  They  are  following  he  familiar 
farmer  practice  of  giving  away  th  *lr  labor  and 
their  resources  at  the  same  timt . 

I  also  would  like  to  see  attention  given  to 
improvement  in  the  marketing  and  handling 
of  cotton  There  is  room,  perhips,  lor  im- 
provement and  far-reachlr^  cnes  in  the 
manufacture  and  marketing  of  cotton  prod- 
ucts. 

In  this  connection,  I  recently  got  hold  of 
a  very  interesting  little  pamphlet.  It  is 
Marketing  and  Manufacturing  Margins  for 
Textiles,  and  Is  the  result  of  a  st  idy  by  L.  D. 
Howell,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agric  iltural  Eco- 
nomics. This  study  shows  that  In  1939  the 
farmer  for  his  cotton  got  only  'f'2  cents  of 
every  dollar  spent  by  consumer!  for  cotton 
clothing  and  household  goods  made  from 
cotton.  Here  is  how  the  remainder  of  the 
dollar  WHS  dlvideci.  Seven-tentts  of  a  cent 
went  lor  ginning  and  baling.  2  1  cents  for 
merchandLslng.  10.5  cents  for  spinning  the 
yarn  and  weaving  the  cloth,  8' 2  cents  for 
dyeing  and  finishing  cloth.  29.:>  cents  for 
manufactvirlng  apparel  and  household  goods. 
8.2  cents  for  wholesaling  and  32  6  cents  for 
retailing.  This  is  what  Mr.  Howell  stated  In 
the  Introduction  to  his  study: 

"The  cost  of  marketing  agricultural  prod- 
ucts has  an  important  bearing  01 1  returns  to 
farmers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  or  marketing 
outlets  and  levels  cf  living,  on  the  other. 
The  relative  importance  of  marketing  costs 
for  textiles  Is  indicated  by  the  fict  that  on 
the  average  more  than  seven -eighths  of  the 
consumers  dollar  paid  for  text  le  goods  is 
usually  absorbed   In  marketing   and  manu- 


facturing margins.  A  reduction  of  5  percent, 
for  example,  In  these  margins  would  make 
available  for  distribution  to  farm  producers 
or  to  consumers,  or  to  both,  more  savings 
than  a  reduction  of  one-third  in  the  cost  of 
producing  the  raw  fibers  on  the  farm." 

This  language,  mind  ycu,  Is  not  my 
language  or  that  of  any  farmer.  It  Is  the 
language  of  an  economist  for  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural   Economics. 

I  would  again  advise  some  of  those  who 
harp  continually  on  the  necessity  of  reduc- 
ing raw  cotton  prices  to  look  to  their  own 
fields,  to  see  whetlier  some  reductions  cannot 
be  made  there.  And  I  would  suggest  to 
farmers  thai  they  look  into  some  other  fields 
and  put  some  other  low  price  advocates  on 
the  defensive  for  a  while. 

What  I  have  said  about  cotton  applies 
equally  well  to  some  other  farm  products. 
In  some  Instances,  perhaps,  there  should  be 
a  decline.  I  know  of  none  at  this  time 
The  situation  surrounding  each  product, 
merits  careftil  examinatloD  before  conclu- 
sions are  drawn.  But  to  propose  that  Gov- 
ernment aid  to  agriculture  be  withdrawn  and 
the  fanner  sell  in  an  open  market  and  buy 
in  a  closed  one  is  outrageous.  This  talk  of 
reducing  leans  and  paying  farmers  parity 
with  appropriations  out  of  the  Treasury,  is. 
In  my  ophiion,  misleading.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, appropriations  cannot  be  depended 
upon.  We  cannot  get  appropriatinos  for 
cotton  without  getting  appropriations  for 
other  agricultural  commodities.  The  re- 
sultant total  would  be,  in  all  probability, 
many  billion  dollars  annually.  The  public, 
as  I  see  it.  would  not  go  along  with  such  a 
policy  for  any  lengthy  period.  The  result  of 
lowering  the  loans  on  cotton  and  other  cm- 
modities  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  lower- 
ing of  the  prices  for  the  commodities.  So 
long  as  Industry  and  labor  insist  upon  high 
wages  and  high  prices,  agriculture  must  resist 
efforts  to  reduce  substantially  prices  for  farm 
products.  In  their  own  interests  and  In  the 
interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  farmers 
should  resist  these  efforts 

Of  course,  a  part  of  the  low-price  plan  lor 
farm  products  is  unlimited  production  of 
farm  products,  even  at  a  loss.  Nobody  ex- 
pects a  manufacturer  to  continue  to  make 
goods  at  a  loss.  Yet  that  Is  what  agricul- 
ture is  asked  to  do.  When  hard  tUnes  come, 
farmers  are  to  go  right  ahead,  fioodlng  the 
markets  and  piling  up  surpluses  and  beating 
down  farm  prices. 

I  do  not  favor  production  control  lor  the 
sake  of  production  control.  1  wish  that 
farmers  could  produce  to  the  fullest  and  get  a 
fair  price  for  all  they  raise.  Ae  things  stand 
now.  this  happy  state  of  affairs  cannot  be. 
Therefore.  I  urge  farmers  to  use  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  protect  then- 
selves — Just  as  other  groups  use  there  powers. 
Where  production  control  is  effective  it  should 
be  applied.  1  urge  farmers  to  use  the  aid 
of  the  Government  wisely  and  moderately, 
but  effectively.  So  long  as  I  am  In  public 
life  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  see  that 
Federal  powers  are  available  to  farmers  if 
they  continue  to  be  available  to  th3  rest  of 
the  country.  I  feel  that  such  a  course  is 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers,  I 
feel  that  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 


The  President  Slaps  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  n;A[)  r  wa>!Uj:wvki 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  6.  1945 

Mr.    WASIELEWSKI.      Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Novem- 
ber 2.  1945: 

THX    PRKSIOEKT    SLAPS    CONCKKSS 

President  Truman.  In  his  wage  policy  talk 

to  the  Nation,  practically  accused  Congress 
of  indifference  to  public  interest  in  refusing 
to  adopt  three  extremely  doubtful  measureo 
concened  and  consistently  pushed  by  the 
administration. 

The  first  of  these  would  set  a  national 
standard  for  unemployment  compensation. 
The  second  would  keep  employment  ofBces. 
taken  over  by  the  Federal  Government  from 
the  States  during  the  war.  under  Federal  con- 
trol for  a  further  period  The  third  is  the 
misnamed  "full  employment  "  bill 

Congress  has  seemed  to  hold  States  can 
approach  the  matter  of  Jobless  pay  maxi- 
mums, each  for  lUelf  on  the  basis  of  lu 
knowledge  of  Its  own  conditions  and  Its  own 
needs,  better  than  can  the  Federal  Govern- 
iden  V . 

Congress  has  seemed  to  hold,  i;  there  was 
ever  any  need  for  Federal  operation  of  em- 
ployment offices,  the  need  disappeared  with 
the  decline  In  the  labor  demands  of  war 
plants.  The  States  have  had  long  experience 
In  this  field  and  can  resume  control  almost 
overnight. 

Congress,  along  with  a  large  section  of  the 
population,  apparently  has  felt  that  the  full 
employment  bill  at  least  belles  its  name.  It 
would  furnish  nobody  a  Job.  Its  terms  and 
Its  background  are  so  vague  that  It  is  ob- 
jected to  by  some  as  a  menace  and  by  others 
PS  wholly  ineffective. 

We  believe  that  It  Is  much  more  desirable 
to  prepare  a  program  of  great  public  works — 
the  St  Lawrence  seaway,  the  Missouri  Valley 
development,  transcontinental  roads— and 
have  that  ready  to  give  Jobs  to  those  who 
need  them,  rather  than  pass  a  hollow  resolu- 
tion thi-t  there  shall  be  Jobs  for  every lx>dy. 

If  economlsU  marveled  at  the  shallowness 
of  the  President's  thinking,  politicians  must 
marvel  at  the  sharpness  of  his  criticism  of 
Congress  for  Its  refusal  to  be  whipped  into 
passing  three  extremely  doubtful  measures. 


Why  N('  rJhct!%e  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RLiD  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  6.  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  we  have  a  dairy  program  in 
operation  that  is  diflacult  to  understand. 
None  but  those  who  had  too  many  sips 
from  the  New  Deal  fountain  of  philos- 
ophy would  ration  butter  when  the  cream 
from  which  butter  is  made  1$  not  ra- 
tioned. 

Butter,  \.Ith  81  percent  butterfat.  has 
an  OPA  ceiling  of  some  50  cents  p>er 
pound.  On  March  20,  I  told  the  House 
about  other  dairy  products,  such  as  a 
dairy  concoction  made  in  Ohio  with  a 
20  F>ercent  fat  and  a  45  percent  moisture 
selling  as  cheese  for  65  cents  a  pound 
right  in  sight  of  the  Capitol.  This 
meajis  $2  75  per  pound  of  butterfat  as 
purchased  by  the  consumer. 

I  recently  .sent  two  samples  to  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  be  analyzed. 
These  products  were  sold  as  Amt : .  un 
cheese,  not  as  chee.se  foods.  The  p.ud- 
uct  was  supposed  to  have  been  manu- 
factured in  New  York. 


AITOS 


APPKNDiX   TO  TMK  rOXGRK: 
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I  '..V  loUowing  letters  furnish  the  facts 
wii  ■  nese  two  samples: 

Uvirr:    ■-'>,''-  Drr^RTMiNT 

or    A.n.  f.f       I'lioOUCTION 

•  ■      \'\    r. r.i.so  Administration. 
■A'  :  ;•  >n    D  C    October  It.  1945. 

Hon    r'i        K    M    :     • 

iV  '  ,;,.•..   D    C 

•),  ,  M'  M  hkat:  In  line  with  your  re- 
rri.i  iiitivrr^ation  with  Mr.  Henry  G.  P. 
Hamann  of  the  Inspection  and  Grading  Di- 
vision of  the  Diiiry  Branch,  you  will  find 
attached  hereto  oopy  of  a  report  submitted 
ir  Chicago  laboratory  relating  to  the 
'  •  ;)le«  of  cheeae  you  asked  us  to  analyte. 
Wf  tniat  this  information  will  be  of  some 
help  to  you. 

Very  truly  youra. 

T     O     aTITTS, 

D<r«'for,  Dairy  Branch. 
|BnrlO0ure  I 

PlOOL'CnON    AND    MARKET- 
ING Administration. 
Chicago,  til  .  October  10.  194S. 

M      P.    .J    Ommodt. 

Production   (I'iff    .Va'- '•'  ■  7   Administra- 
tion   Unifi'd  S'nff-  l)'-v:r:ment  of  Ag- 
Tir-     ■  .'•\    W  :    '     -g-.   •:'   D     C 
X>i  KR    M".     C)M  M    HZ     lii'.   V     V  ju    Will    find 
the  results  of  the  two  c!.   *    •       .mples  which 
were   to   be  ana'.yzed   for   y-i.r    Information. 
Thp«e  samples  were  brought  to  the  labora- 
tory by  M'    Nf-      tr 

Total       Fat 
Moist^'rc  'at      dry  basis 

Lars*    sample. 44  4         :^  20        43.53 

Small    sample 44   7         21   9«         39  71 

Very  truljf  you:- 


M.  .^U'ViKv:  •!■,^  .illck'-'Ci  ('fi'-'-.'  t;.ini 
NrA  Vmik  'u  it'  i!urc/!a>P(l  at  59  cvn' -■  ptr 
pojnd  Jl.f  OPA  r-^'iiing  on  Amfri  -an 
<  hrfsc  ;v  39  cp  ■'.t.N  [ior  pmind  and  v  co:i- 
ta'.n--  32  ;w-i!T' t  !'•'.*  arid  37  tn  39  p»'!'cent 
mf^i-turf  C't'ir.paff^  'p.i^  wilh  'A-,'-  44  per- 
cvvd  nio;-t';:f-  and  21  to  24  p>'.r-'nl  fat 
coni'orniiiis  that  Mr  brinu  >nir!  a  few 
hl(K'k>  f!(!rr-i  th'^  C\ip,t.i!  U'l  59  ~  •■r.\<  pt^r 
po'.-.d 

l"h"  '•on-;:;;.';  ~  :irr  \)fi:\c  (■•■•'.ued  out 
nf  .fr.illion.^  of  doiiars  and  \ft  certain 
erniip>  ui'.o  >'lai;ii  to  >pt>ak  for  the  con- 
~t!rr,-!'<  ,^ay  that,  the  OPA  ..-  protecting 
IhtTP 

T!>e  OP.^  claims  they  ranno'  d'-  a:r  - 
thing  about  these  fal.selv  adverti.Ned  p:  o-;. 
lii-t'.  and  pvidrntly  no  other  bi;r«-H'.:  '■<[  : ;  ,> 
prcsf-nt  adnnnist  ration  wishiv-  ?.i  do  any- 
thing about  uh.at  is  taking  platv. 


The  Atomic  Bomb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

(■■I     .jKI  MliiM  a 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuf^dai/    .Vor(v;?)r'r  6".  194.^ 

Mr       WTCKEItSHAM      Mr      Speaktr. 

tindt-r  leave  to  extend  my  remark-  ;n  tl;e 
Record  I  imiude  the  followim  letter  and 
SlatetP'  p.t 

foRTl  N^ 

\e'.  V,-  k  Siiif'nhf-  :  •  )^^ 
Dr>a  M--:  VV;,  kersham  Elmo  RL'prr  r,<i-  ;!.;,st 
con^-,'--  ,-.  ,,  No '.or: -wide  pull  of  pub'oo  ipo.- 
lon  '•:,  -h.'  '.\'on\\c  bomb  The  .survey  :s 
achtHlu,?-<!  f,  r  publ. cation  tn  the  E)ecemb<T 
issue  ■•  >  :•■,;■.,■  b'at  due  to  the  ur:ntdi.\-e 
Inip":    -I  ;    ■_,.,    iiiPinna'.iou ,   ^e.   are    re- 


leasing It  to  the  pre-ss  in  advance  of  lt«  ap- 
pearance In  our  own  magazine. 

Because  of  your  concern  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  o'  the  release 
lo»"  your  Information. 
Cordially  yours. 

William  D    Geer. 

Publisher. 

Two-THTKDs  or  UxnTD  States  Piople  Belitvj: 

AT'  M  h'  VI  ,-K  HF^  Wii.i.  Be  i>trr  Wtthin 
6  Vt^K^  b  f::'nf  ^'r  ,  fy  R^'.f ',ls — 40  Per- 
cent lii-.SK  F'  -.-n  W.::.  B-  FIRST  WrrH 
Atomi!  B  mh  ■!■  !:s  (>■>  N  — Majority  Say 
Weapon  M'.  p;yNJi  '.*.»..-;  ^r  6  Months  to  a 
Year 

New  York,  November  1. — Two  out  of  three 
Americans  believe  the  United  States  cannot 
keep  the  atomic  bomb  a  secret  for  more  than 
5  years,   the  Fortune  survey  reports  today. 

Ru.ssia  18  regarded  by  40  percent  of  the 
people  as  most  likely  to  win  the  race  to 
develop  another  atomic  bomb,  according  to 
thla  survey,  which  was  conducted  by  Elmo 
Roj    :.     Othrr  Fortune  survey  findings: 

1.  Only  15  7  percent  of  the  people  think  the 
atomic  bomb  has  Increased  the  chances  of  a 
future  world  war. 

2  53  2  percent  think  the  use  of  the  txamb 
shortened  the  war  against  Japan  by  some- 
thing between  6  months  and  more  than  a 
year. 

3.  Almost  the  same  percentage  (535)  are 
convinced  that  we  .should  hai'e  used  the  two 
bombs  against  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  ex- 
actly as  we  did. 

"It  took  the  United  States  sbout  5  years 
to  develop  the  first  atomic  bomb."  FV  une 
pointed  out.  asking.  "About  how  long  do  you 
think  it  will  be  before  some  other  tfbuntry 
will  develop  one  if  we  don't  g^ve  them  any 
help  at  all  on  it?"     The  replies: 

Percent 

Le^s  than  5  years 52.7 

About  5  years 12.9 

Total . 65.6 

Miire  than  5  years . il.  7 

Never 4.  5 

r>  :  "r    know 18  2 

.■\i:.  .1^  the  college-educated  an  even  larger 
percentage  (83.2 1  think  an  atomic  bomb  will 
be  developed  elsewhere  within  5  years.  For- 
tune discloses 

■'Which  nation  or  nations,*"  Fortune  then 
asked,  "do  you  think  will  be  the  first  to 
develop  the  atomic  bomb?"  The  answers 
fcUnw 

Percent 

Ru.ssIh-* 40.  4 

Germany aa.  6 

Great  Britain 8.9 

Japan. 7,4 

Other 1.  7 

None 4.  5 

I>on't  know 19.0 

•Those  who  picked  Great  Brluln  either 
forgot  that  Britain  Is  a  party  to  the  bomb  or 
believed  that  Britain  would  develop  separate 
facilities  for  producing  the  bomb."  Fortune 

I:  F  ::  ;nes  opinion,  stories  ■>t  how  near 
•  ■•  Oi':  i5..i;:,v  1  .»me  to  developing  the  bomb 
pr  b,ib;v  :i.n-.i'  r.ced  some  of  the  28  5  percent 
who  !,  ,a-,,'ci  (it  :!•.',  uiy.  "Apparently  some  of 
tJie  p  .o:  1  'Aa.s  surflcientJy  impnsssed  to  be- 
lieve ;o,i-  (i.:i;  .  :..  can  complete  the  bomb 
ev.^!!  vv;  1.  I  ^;l  -f-red  :ii-.d  closely  super- 
■.;-f'i!  indu.str',-  Th.-  ■,«•  .-rtion  of  Germany 
o:  biibo,  lii'.e-  ;:■  ■  :  ctle^  •  ignorince  of  the 
r.rox'iii  Gt'nn,oi  -ouiii:  •  for  3i>  percent  of 
• :,.'  ci-iOieK'e-echuTit.M'.  ;;.  .i;.d  Germany  to  be 
:  •  \:  «;:ii  the  brn.b  A  he  well  educated 
,.:e    usu.-iily   we:;    ii:{- 'i-i-.iex:  " 

Ov.  the  s'u'DjfM'^  ,;  i;;:  'i.^r  h!z  war.  people 
:\r-  .ess  op;ini;st!r  '!oo:  ■r:*>\-  xe'e  6  months 
;(»:o  .An.-wers  are  c>_~:np. ,:->••[  bijlow  to  the 
S-:-'.pvs  qae-s::.  ::  D  .  .  o  ;:n  that  there 
w:;:  pr   biihiv  be  another  bi^  ^x-<:   d-aring  the 


next  25  to  30  years,  or  do  you  think  there 
Is  a  fairly  good  chance  to  avoid  it?'.' 


Bin  war 

UiMxl  chail»  to  avoid  it 

l>on't  kno  r 


Ot'lolier 
IMS 


Ptretut 

38.0 
51.1 

ia« 


April 
1M5 


Ptrerni 
27.1 
617 
9.2 


Yet  nfearly  half  the  people  think  the 
atomic  liomb  actually  decreased  the  chances 
of  a  future  war — and  these  people  include 
a  third  of  those  who  are  pessimistic  about 
chances  of  avoiding  another  world  conflict. 

Portuae  asked :  "Do  you  feel  that  the 
atomic  Ijomb  has  Increased  or  decreased  the 
chances  of  a  future  world  war,  or  made  no 
dlfferenOe  one  way  or  the  other?"  A  break- 
down of  replies  follows: 


A 11  the 

Thnse 
who 

think 

a  bijj 
war 
wUI 

oome 

Tbfxso  who 

think 

there  i«  a 

rluuice  to 

avoid  a 

«ar 

Chance*:  <i   war- 
Have  leen  increased., 
i  )^re  sed 

Prreent 
16.7 
4&9 
34.1 
13.3 

PfffCTif 

29.3 
3.T7 
3a4 
1Z6 

Ptrcrnt 
It. 2 
.IK.  5 

Renia  a  unchmnced— . 
Don't  know 

21.0 
U.  3 

As  fori  the  effect  of  the  bomb  on  the  length 
of  this  ^ar.  only  8  4  percent  think  It  made 
no  dlffef'ence  at  all.  Here  Is  how  opinion 
divided  ©n  the  question:  "How  much  longer 
do  you  think  the  Japanese  would  have  held 
out  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  atomic  bomb?" 

Percen t 

No  longtr 8.4 

A  montlj  or  less 9.9 

2  to  5  months 17.  0 


TiUl 35.3 


T«t 


6  monthfe 17.2 

7  to  11  months S.  3 

1  year..^ 15. 1 

Over  a  |ear 17.6 


T«tal 53.  a 


Don't    ktiow 11.5 

What  effect.  Fortune  wondered,  did  the 
atomic  bombs  have  on  the  United  States 
mind?  fThe  attitude  scale  below  shows  that 
while  the  majority  is  satisfied  with  the  tise 
of  the  Itombs,  there  Is  more  disappointed 
ferocity  than  compunction  among  the  rest 
of  Americans.  The  question :  "Which  of  these 
comes  olosest  to  describing  how  you  feel 
about  our  use  or  the  atomic  bomb?  " 

Percent 
We  should  not  have  used  any  atomic 
bombs  at  all 4.5 

We  should  have  dropi>ed  one  first  on 
some  unpopulated  region,  to  show  the 
Japanese  its  power,  and  only  dropped 
the  setond  one  on  a  city  If  they  hadn't 
surrendered  after  the  first  one 13.8 


T^tal 


18,3 


We  should  have  used  the  two  bombs  on 
cities.  Just  as  we  did. 53  5 

We  should  have  quickly  used  many  more 
of  them  before  Japan  had  a  chance 
to  surrender 22.  7 

Don't   know 6  5 

Heaviest  vote  for  the  last  and  most  destruc- 
tive course  came  from  the  poor  and  from 
people  otf  the  Southwestern  States.  Fortune 
reports  The  prosperous  and  the  well-edu- 
cated turned  In  larger  than  average  minorl- 
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ties  for  the  two  milder  courses  of  action. 
Negroes  differed  radically  from  the  poor;  their 
choices  followed  a  pattern  similiir  to  that  of 
the  well-to-do. 


Sales  of  Sii'-p''!'^    Autnmo?ivp  Equipment 

[u   \  eterans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMi^RKS 

HON  C.-RTER  MAN.^rn 

l.t      a;  .\tiA.M  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^TTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  6.  1945 

Mr.  MANASCO.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks    n  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 
SxTRPLtjs  Property  Aoministijittoh. 
Washington.  D  C.  Octob>r  20.  1945. 
Hon.  Carter  Mamasco, 

House  of  Representatives , 

Washingtoi.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressmai«  Manasco:  'Phis  Is  In  an- 
swer to  the  questions  you  raised  In  our 
recent  telephone  conversatione  about  sales 
of  surplus  automotive  equlpmei  t  to  veterans 
at  Fort  Meade.  Md..  and  Fort  Devens,  Mass. 

Our  Compliance  Division  has  made  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  both  o'  these  sales 
which,  as  you  know,  resulted  In  unfavorable 
news  stories  and  complaints  fiom  veterans. 
The  following  Is  a  brief  summary  of  what  our 
Investigators  found 

The  veterans  had  legltlmaV;  complaints. 
The  sales  were  Inadequately  crganized  and 
arrangements  between  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation  and  the  Cammerce  De- 
partment were  not  properly  coordinated. 
There  was  a  break -down  in  the  sales  pro- 
cedure, but  our  investigation  does  not  dis- 
close any  deliberate  noncompliance  nor  dis- 
crimination against  the  veterai  s. 

The  situation  was  made  worse  at  Port 
Devens  by  such  unfortunat*  sit  iatlons  as  the 
parking  of  Jeeps  which  were  not  surplus  on 
the  same  lot  with  the  trucks  which  were  for 
sale,  and  in  the  fact  that  velilcles  sold  to 
dealers  several  days  previously  at  Fort  Meade 
were  being  driven  away  at  the  time  when  the 
veterans  were  having  their  difficulties.  In 
the  Massachu-setts  case  the  dtxtatlon  was 
further  complicated  by  the  hea<l  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  office  there,  who  held  an 
unfortunate  press  Interview  n  which  he 
attacked  veterans. 

Another  bad  factor  was  the  lack  of  proper 
Information  on  the  part  of  veterans  as  to 
the  procedure  to  follow  In  obtal  ilng  vehicles. 
and  also  lack  of  Information  as  to  the  type 
of  vehicles  available  and  their  condition. 
This  resulted  in  the  majority  oi  veterans  ar- 
riving at  the  site  of  the  sale  without  having 
prevlotisly  qualified  with  SWFC.  as  Is  re- 
quired. At  Fort  Meade,  for  etample.  only 
39  of  129  veterans  at  the  first  day  of  the 
sale  had  qualified  with  8WPC. 

Still  another  contributing  ciuse  to  the 
trouble  was  the  fact  that  at  Port  Meade  the 
majority  of  the  vehicle;  \i  •  ■  not  particu- 
larly suitable  for  clvlUai.  .-•-  uid  no  bat- 
teries were  available,  so  that  ve  ilcles  had  to 
be  purchased  without  the  purchaser  testing 
the  motor  This  has  been  corrected  in  recent 
tales. 

Newspaper  account*  of  the  Port  Meade 
Bale  pictured  conditions  as  woise  than  our 
Investigation  disclosed  them  U'  have  t>een. 
Vtor  asmmple.  they  did  not  mention  that  the 
veterans  were  sold  their  vehlc  es  at  prices 
uniformly  less  than  dealers  had  been  paying. 

Newspaper  stories  also  failed  to  mention 
that  many  of  the  trucks  were  unsulted  to 
civilian  use.  not  because  of  thilr  condition, 
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but  because  they  were  constructed  for  a  par- 
ticular military  purpose. 

Intensive  efforts  are  being  made  to  get  the 
information  across  to  the  veterans  on  the 
correct  method  of  obtaining  surplus  vehicles 
and  the  administration  is  also  taking  steps 
to  correct  the  inadequate  planning  and  lack 
of  coordination  which  characterized  these 
two  sales 

As  you  know,  a  new  veterans'  regulation 
has  been  put  Into  effect  since  fie  time  when 
these  sales  were  held.  This  regulation  was 
worked  out  in  cooperation  with  the  major 
veterans'  organizations  and  we  believe  that 
It  will  enable  the  veterans  to  exercise  the 
buying  priority  which  Congress  Uitended 
them  to  have.  The  SPA  will  be  glad  to  get 
lor  you  any  further  information  you  may 
wish  concerning  these  sales. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  STUAkT  Symington, 

Admmutrator. 


Navy  Day  Address  of  Admiral  Alva  D. 
Bernhard 


EXTENSTON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  Ju^HN  E  LYLE 

or  TSXA8 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  5. 1945 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imdcr  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  Navy  Day  address 
at  Corpus  Christ!.  Tex.,  October  27.  1945, 
by  Rear  Adm.  Alva  D.  Bernhard.  United 
States  Navy: 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  humble  pride  and 
pleasure  that  I  accepted  the  invitation  of 
your  Navy  League  to  addres'  you  today  on 
Navy  Day,  1945.  I  leel  honored  to  have 
received  this  invitation.  I  remember  weU 
the  first  time  1  saw  Corpus  Chrlsti  In  the 
svimmer  of  1940  from  10.000  feet  In  the  air. 
The  great  naval  air  stations  that  exist  here 
today  were  then  nothing  but  empty  spaces, 
plans  and  organization  were  not  yet  worked 
out.  I  had  received  orders  to  come  to  Corpus 
Chrlsti  to  build  the  greatest  air  station  in 
the  world  It's  a  matter  of  history  that  this 
task  was  accomplished  in  record  time  Its 
accomplishment  was  greatly  expedited  by 
the  cooperation  and  the  loyal  assistance  of 
the  people  of  Corpus  Chrlsti  and  of  Texas. 
The  main  base  was  commissioned  In  March 
1941  and  we  Immediately  started  training 
aviators.  By  November  of  '41  we  were  grad- 
uating naval  avlatore  dally  and  in  the  month 
of  February  '42  we  graduated  more  than  300 
naval  aviators — a  mark  which  had  been  our 
goal  at  the  beginning— but  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor Day  the  llJ'was  off  and  we  had  no  limit. 

Today  the  Navy  Is  170  years  old  Today 
also  is  the  birthday  of  former  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  may  well  be  caUed 
the  father  of  the  modem  Navy  I've  always 
remembered  a  statement  he  made  In  one  of 
his  addresses,  "Whatever  arms  have  cost  us. 
they  have  made  and  kept  us  a  great  Nation." 

The  mission  of  the  United  States  Navy  Is 
control  of  the  sea  and  of  the  air  above  It. 
In  the  past  two  World  Wars  our  enemies 
failed  to  control  the  seas  and  they  were 
defjated.  In  the  future — as  in  the  past— 
the  key  to  victory  and  to  the  freedom  of 
this  country  will  be  u  the  control  of  the 
seas  and  of  the  skies  above  them.  Due  to 
our  geographical  position  no  foreign  enemy 
can  reach  us  without  coming  across  the  sea. 
Conversely — we  cannot  reach  or  defeat  an 
aggressor   without   crossing    the   sea.     If   we 


control  the  sea  and  the  air  above  it.  we  will 
remain  secure. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  1942.  I  was 
detached  as  commandant  of  Naval  Air  Cen- 
ter, Corpus  Chrlsti,  and  ordered  to  the 
Naval  Air  Force,  Atlantic  Fleet.  This  time 
was  probably  the  darkest  period  In  the  war 
for  the  United  States.  Our  merchant  ships, 
tankers,  and  supply  ships  were  being  sunk 
dally  at  a  prohibitive  rate  and  unless  we 
could  build  more  ships  ud  stop  these  at- 
tacks we  would  soon  be  Isolated  from  our 
allies  tn  Europe.  German  submarinee  were 
coming  to  the  very  gates  of  our  harbors 
and  sinking  our  ships  with  almost  complete 
Impunity.  They  would  lie  on  the  sandy 
bottom  until  they  heard  a  ship  coming — 
then  come  to  the  surface,  torpedo  it.  and 
go  back  down  below  for  another  listening 
period.  They  could  do  tills  because  we  had 
neither  the  ships  nor  planes  nor  bombs  nor 
guns  to  stop  them. 

This  condition  did  not  last  long — aoon  we 
were  getting  planes  and  antisubmarine  ves- 
sels in  rapidly  Increasing  numbers.  We  had 
the  crews  trained  by  the  time  we  received  the 
ships.  It  became  too  hazardous  fur  enemy 
submarines  to  remain  in  shallow  waters  and 
they  were  driven  out  to  sea  where  their 
targets  were  fewer  and  life  not  so  easy  for 
them.  Finally  they  began  to  hunt  our  con- 
voys with  wolf-pack  tactics — where  as  many 
as  a  dosen  submarines  would  shadow  one 
convoy  and  attack  It  for  days.  At  that  time 
we  did  not  have  enough  escort  vessels  or 
planes — but  we  had  to  keep  the  supplies 
moving.  We  finally  began  to  get  deliveries  of 
our  most  effective  weapon  which  greatly  ex- 
pedited the  defeat  of  submarlnea  In  the  At- 
lantic— this  was  the  escort  carrier  with  Its 
air  group.  The  flrst  few  were  converted  from 
merchant  ships.  These  vessels  operated 
along  convoy  routes  In  mldocean — in  the 
area  which  was  too  far  from  shore  for  land- 
based  planes  to  be  effective.  When  these 
little  carriers,  with  their  aircraft  and  sub- 
marine escorts,  through  secret  Instrumenta 
and  weapons,  began  wiping  out  whole  wolf- 
packs,  the  Jerrys  finally  admitted  defeat  for 
their  greatest  weapon-  at  sea,  on  which  they 
had  counted  heavily  to  win  the  war. 

By  securing  control  of  the  seas  we  were 
able  to  transport  safely  va.st  numbers  of  men 
and  vast  quantities  of  equipment,  stores,  and 
material  for  bases.  We  were  able  to  Invade 
enemy  line«  and  come  to  grips  with  him,  and 
defeat  him,  and  end  the  war  In  the  Atlantic. 
It  was  sea  power  that  made  this  outcome 
possible,  I  do  not  mean  that  sea  power 
alone  won  the  war — but  It  could  not  have 
been  won  without  sea  power 

By  sea  power  I  mean  not  only  ships  and 
planes  with  their  highly  trained  crews  but 
farms,  factories,  schools,  training  stations, 
air  and  ship  bases,  transportation,  everything 
needed  to  support  the  'orce  at  sea.  The  great 
air  training  organisation  at  Corpus  CHirlstl 
with  Its  many  bases  was  an  Indispensable 
part  of  our  sea  power 

The  war  In  the  Pacific  was  In  principle 
similar  to  the  Atlantic  war  but  far  more 
dlfBcult.  The  vast  dl!<tance<,  multiplied  the 
numl>er  of  ships  required,  made  many  more 
bases  necessary,  and  you  remember  the 
enemy,  prtor  to  his  sneak  attack  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  had  prepared  hundreds  of  unslnk- 
able  air  bases  all  over  the  Pacific  between 
us  and  our  objectives.  We  had  to  secure 
control  of  the  aeas  before  we  could  advance 
across  the  Pacific.  We  had  to  capture  the 
enemy's  unslnkable  aircraft  baaes  that  we 
needed,  and  put  them  to  our  own  use. 

To  make  poralble  the  capttire  of  there 
strongly  fortified  islands  a  new  weapon  was 
devised — It  was  the  fast  carrier  task  force. 
When  we  built  enough  carriers,  with  their 
air  groups,  battleships,  cruisers,  and  destroy- 
ers to  protect  them,  we  went  anjrwhere  in 
the  Pacific  with  Impunity  and  attacked  any 
island   or  group  of    Islands,  destroyed   their 
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plane*,  the  facilities  of  their  bases  Tha 
WAS  followed  up  bv  »  surface  bombardment. 
Um  landing  ol  amphibious  forces,  and  the 
Uland  bacea  wen*  ours  and  were  rapidly 
developed  with  ev<TVtlJing  we  needed  for  air 
and  naval  baata.  '-my  Islands  we  did 

not  ni>«d  wa  aimp  >rd  and  bombarded 

VmUi    they    vera    of    ni>    further    uae    to    the 

mammji.  vhoaa  flaat  could  n»t  supply  them  and 
left  the  Korrlsiinx  to  wither  on  tha  vine. 
Hurdr«di>  ot  ti^  •••-■.>'-fi«  of  enemy  irtxipt  were 
aUll  on  thaar  i   bnaan  on  VJ-day.  and 

hata  lurTfllMicrfO.  uur  fnst  carrier  tn.-k. 
furcai.  ipw^rhaadaO  aver;-  attack  in  our  nd- 
VMica  aeroaa  tba  raetOe 

Aa  mir  at*  powwr  InertMad.  and  the  anenw'a 

n  drfrr«»fd,  our  jump*  i»crt»«  tlie 

P*'^.. new  t>aa«a  becamt  loniter  arid  lonu- 

»r.  and  we  rinally  had  bnsea  built  up  at  the 
vary  thr^^hoid  of  the  hoina  taiands  of  J.-^pan 
air  baaaa  for  long-ranga  bombardment  pinnes. 
for  medium  bomb:ra,  and  for  flRhters  Army 
attd  Navy  air  ixiwer  made  dally  ly)mbard- 
mantA  over  the  cities  of  Jnpan  and  played 
havoc  with  thetr  f:ictoi-les.  arsenals,  fuel  and 
gaaoUne  storape.  and  in  fact  with  everything 
neca'^aary  for  the  enemy  to  wage  war. 

Our  fnst  carrier  task  forces  made  continu- 
ous raids  on  enemy  shipping,  his  navy  yards, 
his  men-of-war.  his  air  fields  In  the  enemy 
homeland  When  the  enemy's  last  battleship, 
the  Yamato.  the  flagship  of  the  Imperial 
Pleet.  several  other  warships,  and  662  enemy 
planes  were  destroyed  by  our  fast  carrier  task- 
force  planes  on  April  6  and  7.  1945  the  Im- 
perial Japanese  Fleet  no  longer  existed 

During  the  war  In  the  Pacific  we  had  a 
powerful  force  of  submarines  rperatlng  in 
enemy  waters  Ju^t  how  efTectlve  they  were 
was  never  disclosed  until  the  war  was  over 
As  our  submarines  increased  in  number  they 
were  sent  out  to  make  it  highly  hazardous 
for  any  Japanese  ship  to  sail  the  seas  even 
In  the  far  western  Pacific  Our  submarines 
at  the  end  had  sunk  1.256  enemy  ships. 
with  a  total  of  over  10.000.000  tons  of  ship- 
ping 

On  VJ-day  Japan  had  a  larger  army  and 
a  far  more  powerful  air  force  than  she  pos- 
aaaMd  on  I>?cember  7.  1941  In  the  home 
iBlands.  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  there 
were  more  than  2.000COO  trained  profes- 
sional soldiers:  in  China.  Manchuria.  For- 
mosa and  the  by-passed  Islands  there  were 
qaore  than  3  000.000  soldiers  On  the  day 
war  ended  Japan  bad  approximately  6.0Cb 
combat  planes 

Why  did  Japan  surrender  before  t>elng 
Invaded?  It  was  because  the  Japanese  live 
on  islands — they  are  a  maritime  nation  de- 
pendent on  food  and  materials  from  over- 
•efts — and  they  had  lost  their  seapower  and 
could  no  longer  llvo.  Thetr  sea  communlca- 
tloios  were  destroyed,  their  people  were  ai 
the  point  of  starvation,  their  industry  was 
destroyed,  thoy  lacked  fuel  for  their  ships 
and  gasoline  for  their  aircraft. 

We  had  sea  pcwer  which  made  It  possible 
to  protect  our  lines  of  communications  and 
move  vast  numbers  of  men  and  quantities 
of  materla's  to  our  forward  bases  and  pre- 
pare for  a  successful  Invasion  of  the  enemy 
home  Islands 

There  is  much  confused  thinking  today 
about    the    atomic    tK-v.  Much    misinfor- 

mation  is  l>etng    circi;  ;       irgely  due    to 

lack  cf  accurate  knowkn.  .M.my  people  be- 
lieve that  armies  and  !...!-.  .\  lU  become  ob- 
solete and  tir.&t  future  wars  will  be  fright- 
ful orgies  of  long-range  mass  extermination 
of  whole  countries  This  belief  is  not  true. 
To  the  Navy  the  atomic  bomb  is  just  another 
bomb  more  powerful  than  any  we  have  had 
before,  it  will  still  require  ships  and  planes 
and  men  to  use  it  against  our  enemies— or  for 
our  enemies  to  use  It  against  us.  In  the  part. 
tnany  weapons  have  been  invented  for  which 
■'*  ■  "e  that  they  were  so  frightful 

■•^"'  .d  end  war.    None  have  dene  so 

n<»  have  we  ever  failed  to  invent  a  defense 


against  such  weapons.  We  will  do  so  in  the 
future  and  our  sea  power  will  use  the  atomic 
bomt] — or  any  other  better  weapim  that  sci- 
ence can  devise — if  necessary  to  do  so — 
against  our  enemy  Hrmed  forcet.  The  In- 
vention of  the  atomic  bomb  hft«  made  our 
sea  power,  Including  air  power.  r.iore  Impor- 
iMi.i  niul  nts-ennary  than  ever  t«fore.  Our 
defense  fiontieis  ure  nu  longer  th'.>  waters  nd- 
Jaceni  to  our  ahores;  they  extend  over  alt 
the  ocoahs  of  tl-.         -n 

We  drvrliipixl  i;  i-re?  wentHm^  dur^t^R 

this  wnr.  nil  nt  \^ . 

unxa  It.  but  wo  li     .  .  x 

lanlly  w<m»  the  wrr  nil  by  I'n  u,  nnd  that  is 
the  peopie  ut  the  UiUtrtl  States  of  Antfrlcn 
F.rst.  I  Kivf  crrdlt  lo  th»  y.'UiiR  mfii  mid 
women  of  the  nritted  forces,  their  loyixlf  . 
rourrtue.  endvirance.  nnd  bravrr>  were  tniig- 
ninccnt  Thry  are  all  herccH  Nrxt.  I  a.\e 
credit  lo  the  people  of  the  home  n)nt.  Tuey 
bcuiht  bonds,  which  means  they  supplied 
thc;r  Government  with  necessary  money  In 
astronomical  sums.  They  supported  indus- 
try with  millions  of  mer  and  'vonien  who  lelt 
th:ir  homes  to  work  In  factories  A  produc- 
tion miracle  occurred  that  suppll<>d  cur  fleets 
and  armies  with  everything  they  needed 
when  they  needed  it  This  miracle  also  sup- 
plied our  allies  with  forty-odd  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  lend-lease  supplies,  with- 
out which  they  could  not  have  continued  to 
fight.  When  the  home  fronts  cf  Italy  and 
Germany  could  no  longer  supply  their  armed 
forces,  we  Invaded  those  countries  and  beat 
them  They  surrendered.  When  the  home 
front  in  Japan  waS  shattered  by  our  attacks, 
although  they  had  an  army  of  5.000.000  men 
and  a  powerful  air  force,  they  quit.  They 
surrendered.  They  allowed  our  armed  forces 
to  occupy  their  home  land  without  a  fight ; 
they  now  submit  to  our  will.  Victory  was 
won  by  our  greatest  secret  weapon — the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America. 

There  is  one  final  requirement  of  sea  power 
which  I  have  not  mentioned — that  is  the  or- 
ganization which  creates  sea  power  pnd 
directs  Its  use  both  in  peacetime  and  in  war- 
time. Our  present  organization— the  Navy 
Department— has  done  this  so  effectively  that 
oui  sea  power  has  made  pos.slble  the  winning 
of  two  world  wars.  World  War  II  has  trM"' 
been  a  global  war.  There  is  no  ocean  on 
earth  in  which  the  influence  of  our  sea 
power  has  not  been  felt.  The  use  of  sea 
power  Is  a  fit  duty  for  naval  officers  who  have 
spent  their  lives  in  preparing  for  this  great 
task.  In  spite  of  the  unsurpassed  record  ot 
our  use  of  sea  power  in  two  world  wars — 
there  is  a  strong  movement  beln?  advocated  ' 
today  to  change  the  organization  of  the  Navy 
Department  and  combine  It  with  other  de- 
partments of  the  Government.  The  Navy 
believes  this  would  be  a  step  backward  and 
that  at  seme  future  time  officials  not  famil- 
iar with  naval  operations  might  hamper  its 
intelligent  use  of  sea  power  and  thereby 
endanger  the  security  of  our  country 

Today  you  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  own  the  greatest  rea  power  ever  cre- 
ated in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  have 
accomplished  a  creat  task  of  winning  victory 
and  now  we  are  confronted  with  one  as  great 
of  implementing  victory  into  peace  for  the 
entire  world.  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  there 
would  never  be  another  war — I  hope  and  pray 
there  will  not— but  human  nature  has  not 
changed  and  there  are  still  lots  of  potential 
aggressors  In  the  world. 

We  have  Joined  a  community  of  nations 
and  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  create  a 
world  governed  by  laws  and  not  by  d'ctators. 
To  keep  this  pletipe  we  must  remain  Strang. 
History  has  demonstrated  that  the  greatest 
Instrument  for  preservation  of  pence  is  sea 
power.  We  have  it  now — let  us  keep  it  and 
redeem  our  pledge  to  peace-loving  nations 
for  our  own  security  and  for  the  security  of 
the  world.  Let  us  speak  softly  and  carry  a 
big  stick. 


Home  Seekers  Watch  Death  Notices,  Be- 
sieging the  Bereaved  for  Places  to 
Live;  Real  Estate  Lobby  Propaganda 
Misconstrues  Facts  of  Housing  Situa- 
tion 


CSfTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

H)DN.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

I  or  TKxaa 

IN  TUI  NOU8S  OF  RIPRnKNTATiyn 

%eM(ay.  November  6.  194$ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
(ho  Chxago  corrpspondont  of  the  New 
York  Tjmes  reported  that  homes  and 
aparlmfllnts  are  becoming  so  scarce  that 
would-bb  renters  are  watching  the  death 
notices  Jn  the  dally  newspapers,  then  be- 
sieging ilie  bereaved  to  rent  the  quarters 
vacated  by  the  newly  dead. 

That  (his  could  happen  m  our  country 
today  \4  shocking.  But  this  is  doubly 
shockini— while  this  shameful,  ghoulisn 
scrambling  for  the  quarters  of  the  dead 
take?  pl|ice.  Washington  real-estate  lob- 
byists continue  to  complacently  assure 
us  that  the  housing  demand  is  over- 
rated, aiiey  contend  that  a  little  such 
shortage  is  good  for  the  real-estate  busi- 
ness, an^  that  the  demand  is  not  so  great 
as  we  think. 

Homecoming  veterans  are  beginning  to 
seek  shelter  for  themselves  and  their 
families  for  this  winter  with  a  grim  des- 
perationj.  willing  to  pay  any  price.  Yet 
these  lobbyists  tell  us  not  to  worry  about 
it,  that  ^y  next  year  the  building  indus- 
try can  start  building  homes  to  meet  the 
demand.  In  plenty  of  time,  they  say.  to 
prevent  runaway  inflation  in  home 
prices,  and  to  meet  the  need  for  homes. 

Gentlemen.  I  submit  that  these  people 
have  but  one  interest  in  this  housing 
problem— to  make  the  highest  possible 
profit  atj  the  expense  of  the  Nation  and 
the  restjof  the  building  industry.  They 
represent;  the  small  group  of  big  "specula- 
tive builtiers  who  sell  houses  a  hundred 
at  a  time.  They  are  fighting  to  avoid 
controls  on  both  buildinr,  materials  and 
home  prices.  They  wish  to  be  able  to 
outbid  tke  little  builder  for  scarce  mate- 
rial in  am  open  market.  If  they  wreck 
him  as  a  future  competitor,  all  the  bet- 
ter. They  wish  no  control  on  heme 
prices— ft  might  cut  their  profits  on  the 
juiciest  market  they  have  had  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  The  effect  this  policy 
may  ha\^e  on  the  man  who  buys  does  not 
move  them  one  whit. 

Under  pressure,  they  have  paid  lip 
service  to  the  need  for  some  control. 
They  agteed  to  have  a  'meeting"  to  work 
out  some  system  of  self -policing  of  the 
building  industry.  Officials  already  have 
pointed  but  that  trade  associations  acted 
promptly  in  warning  speculative  opera- 
tors who  a  few  weeks  ago  raised  the 
prices  of  $8,000  homes  built  under  WPB's 
old  contlol  orders. 

The  effect  of  these  warnings  can  be 
seen  in  last  Sunday's  newspapers.  The 
same  speculative  builder  to  whom  I 
called  attention  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
2  weeks  i^go,  the  same  man  who  was  giv- 
en a  prife  of  $7,250  on  his  homes  and 


nited  the  price  to  s  >  i  >  aft?r  controls 
were  lifted,  advertised  those  houses  for 
sale  after  being  warned  by  his  associa- 
tion. The  price  was  still  $8.l»{'0  Almost 
every  home  advertised  for  sak  ran  abo\e 
$13.00C 

This  blindness  to  the  serloiis  problem 
In  housing  facing  us,  to  the  danger  of  In- 
flation threatening  us,  and  the  lack  of 
forthright  action,  ha."«  been  the  chief 
characttrtatlc  of  housing  dl^niuions  in 
Washtntton  lately 

I  hav«  no  quarrel  with  v\U\v  Khv  build- 
ing industry  or  the  rank  and  Ale  of  the 
real  evState  profession.  I  hive  fought 
hard  for  thorn,  time  and  time  i  gain,  when 
they  ran  Into  dlfflcultles  wU^  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  or  other  govern- 
mental agencies.  I  am  sine*  rely  Inter- 
ested in  seeing  to  it  that  the  realtor  has 
houses  to  sell  and  that  he  make  a  fair 
profit.  Because  of  that  interest.  I  am 
equally  concerned  about  the  possibility 
of  his  going  bankrupt  in  the  bursting  of  a 
real-estate  boom. 

However.  I  am  critical  of  this  small 
group  of  speculative  builders  who  have 
been  so  vociferously  active  ir  Washing- 
ton. This  is  the  group  that  has  assured 
the  administration  that  if  building  con- 
trols were  lifted,  sufficient  houses  could 
be  built  to  meet  the  demand. 

That  statement  alone  is  tyiiical  of  the 
failure  to  recognize  the  genuine  causes 
of  the  housing  jam.  the  misconstruction 
that  has  been  put  on  the  facts  underlying 
our  housing  problem.  Thi5  lobbying 
group  has  declined  to  ackno\.'ledge  that 
scarcity  of  materials,  not  a.iy  govern- 
mental controls,  has  been  the  real  factor 
limiting  our  ability  to  build  homes. 
They  likewise  have  declined  to  acknowl-' 
edge  the  obvious  f.*Ci  that  thoiisands  of 
houses  have  been  built  undei  control  to 
the  extent  that  present  material  stocks 
are  at  an  all-time  low 

This  group  of  speculative  tuilders,  in- 
terested only  in  profit,  does  not  agree  that 
returning  veterans  should  be  given  pri- 
ority on  homes,  or  given  protection 
against  inflated  prices.  They  have  pub- 
licly expressed  the  opinion  tnat  a  little 
more  inflation  would  be  go  3d  for  the 
country.  They  have  seemed  oblivious  to 
the  dangers  of  an  uncontrolled  building 
l)oom.  and  have  failed  to  rec  ionize  that 
their  course  will  return  a  profit  to  a  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  country  s  economic 
future. 

After  hearing  many  of  trieir  state- 
ments, both  public  and  pri>ate,  I  can 
only  reach  the  conclusion  thii.  group  has 
three  selfish  objectives: 

First.  To  secure  the  remcval  of  all 
controls  so  their  single  group  n-ill  be  able 
to  use  its  extensive  financial  -eserves  to 
outbid  the  small  builder  for  *hat  little 
supply  of  building  material  is  available. 
Most  of  them  are  confident  tht  t  they  can 
pass  on  the  excessive  construction  cost  to 
the  ultimate  home  buyer  in  t.ie  present 
market. 

Second.  Many  of  the  speculators  (a. 
few  of  them  leaders  in  the  various  real- 
estate  organizations)  are  conlident  that 
they  can  make  a  killing  in  the  present 
rising  market  and  get  out  before  the 
cra.sh  comes,  leaving  the  mortgage  lend- 
ers and  the  buyers  to  suffer  in  the  sub- 
sequent crash. 
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Third.  Many  of  the  speculators  ap- 
parently feel  that  they  have  no  moral 
obligation  to  other  members  of  the  real- 
esUte  profession  to  avoid  an  inflationary 
situation,  to  the  veterans  needing  homes, 
or  lo  their  country.  It  is  a  coldly  selfish 
atutude  of  "We  want  the  profll.  Il  Is 
every  man  for  himself  and  th«  dtvU  take 
the  hindmost."  Some  of  theat  mtn.  who 
realiFe  the  inflationary  danger  of  the 
present  martlet,  f«el  tte  mv  ' 
who  go  out  of  bualMM  M 
t  he  tack  of  materials,  the  \taa  competition 
ihey  will  hav«  (i-om  from  the  luile 
builder  whM  tht  supply  situation  im- 
prove.t  next  year. 

In  view  of  the  very  n»«l  innntionitrv 
threat  to  the  Nation  created  by  rising 
hovislnp  prices,  and  the  growlnp  y 

of  building  materials.  I  cannot  i...„  . ..uo 
to  such  a  selfish  attitude,  regardless  of  its 
sincerity. 

I  flrmly  believe  that  the  bulk  of  realtors 
and  builders  in  the  country  are  better 
men  than  that,  are  farsighted  enough 
to  realize  the  danger  of  a  "boom  and 
bust,"  and  are  willing  to  submit  to  con- 
trol of  prices  for  a  few  months  longer 
until  we  can  produce  the  material  to 
build  more  homes. 

Simply  stated,  the  facts  of  our  housing 
problem  are  as  follows: 

There  is  a  greater  shortage  of  building 
material  now  than  at  any  time  since  1941. 
It  will  be  next  June  or  July  before  manu- 
facturing facilities  can  reconvert  and 
step  up  production  to  a  p>oiDt  where  a 
-sizable  amount  of  building  material  will 
be  available. 

Between  now  and  next  July  the 
.scarcity  of  houses  will  continue  to  be 
critical — whether  or  not  we  have  any 
controls.  It  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
homes  must  be  built  to  begin  to  meet  the 
demand.  Against  this,  the  building  in- 
dustry says  it  can  only  construct  450.000 
homes,  and  can  build  those  only  if  suffi- 
cient materials  can  be  produced. 

This  unprecedented  need  for  homes, 
plus  the  many  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  wartime  savings  m  the  hands  of  the 
people,  has  developed  a  purchasing  power 
that  could  lead  to  run-away,  uncontrol- 
lable inflation  in  our  economy. 

My  sole  aim  in  considering  these  facts 
is  to  seek  some  means  of  holding  down 
prices  so  the  ordinary  citizen  and  the 
veteran  can  have  a  fair  chance  to  buy 
homes  at  a  decent  price  during  these 
next  critical  9  or  10  months. 

I  am  In  full  agreement  with  the  state- 
ment of  sincere  spokesmen  for  the  build- 
ers that  scarcity  of  hemes  is  due  to  the 
return  of  the  veterans,  the  unscrambling 
of  families  who  have  been  living  in  dou- 
bled-up  fashion,  and  the  movement  of 
war  workers,  plus  the  deterioration  of 
old  houses. 

But  I  do  not  agree  with  the  conten- 
tion that  cessation  of  building  activity 
has  been  due  to  Government  regulations. 
Instead.  I  hold  that  it  is  due  primarily  to 
the  scarcity  of  materials.  Regulations 
necessarily  were  imposed  to  channel 
what  supplies  of  material  were  available 
so  that  most  legitimate  demands  could 
be  met  first.  That  need  for  channeling 
of  materials  still  exists.  Low-cost  homes 
should  be  built  before  mansions.  The 
veteran  should  l>e  given  a  priority. 


In  view  of  the  present  scarcity  of  build- 
ing materials.  Government  control  Is  still 
essential  to  prevent  competitive  biddint 
among  builders  that  would  send  mate- 
rials prtcas  ballooning. 

Some  of  thaaa  Washington  r«preMata- 
Uves  apparently  are  out  of  touch  vtth 
the  rank  and  Ale  of  the  buildlAg  Indus- 
try.  Many  builders  b-v-  -fTrjuied  tht 
t>pinlon  lomethat  ti  pilcecon- 

trt^l.  but  dislike  the  r  of  run»way 

prices    on    con.'iirui  I..  :  .i.m-i    rven 

more.    They  have  no  di  con- 

trols Itfttd  for  somv  V.    '     ■      I!  ttM^ 
controls  were  UfttHi.  tlu;,  ;uu  L!i  llttlt 
que.<(tion  th«t  the  big  mass  builders  could 
ea-Mly  absorb  all  of  our  present   -'     t 
through  their  mill  and  factory  rot   . 
putting  the  lilUe  builder  out  of  buv 

Despite  the  complaint.^  of  buuaint; 
spokeaaaen  a«ainst  rrpulation.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  expert.s  both  within  and  with- 
out the  industry  that  if  a  1  governmental 
control  were  removed  tomorrow,  housing 
construction  could  not  be  stepped  up  be- 
fore next  June  or  July. 

However,  If  these  controls  were  re- 
moved, prices  of  all  materials  from  brick 
to  nails  would  immediately  rLse  under 
the  pressure  of  competitive  bidding. 
That  Is  what  I  would  like  to  avoid,  not 
only  because  of  the  home  buyer,  who 
must  eventually  foot  the  bill,  but  because 
it  would  put  thou.sands  of  small  buiding 
contractors  out  of  business. 

Again,  the  speculative  spokesmen  cry 
for  lifting  of  rent  ceilings  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  Increase  buildiug  of  needed 
rental  property.  Their  reasoning  on  this 
is  equally  fallaciovis.  In  the  face  of  the 
present  material  shortage.  I  do  r.ot  see 
how  construction  of  rent  .'  ;>:  op-  rty  can 
be  stepped  up  any  moit  ;:.<u.  cii.st ruc- 
tion of  dwelling  units— regardless  of  how 
much  incentive  was  ^Iven  the  builder  by 
unlimited  rents. 

Removal  of  rent  control  in  those  con- 
gested areas  where  it  now  applies  would, 
in  my  opinion,  result  in  the  eviction  of 
thousands  of  families  unable  to  pay  the 
higher  -rents.  They  would  be  seeking 
other  places  to  live — and  tlie  housing 
shortage  would  be  further   .r^  Javated. 

It  is  true,  as  real-estate  ^ptii'  iiifn  re- 
iterate, that  a  ceiling  price  o.i  homes  will 
not  produce  more  homes  nor  create  .sales. 
But  once  more  they  are  attempting  to 
mislead  us  as  to  the  purpose  of  imposing 
ceiling  prices.  Such  a  control  v  ruld  be 
imposed— during  the  next  i  .r*  (  ritical 
months — .solely  to  prevent  '  ;.r,-  p:\<> 
from  wrecking  the  nal-esiuu  .:iuu>::;, 
in  a  boom  and  bust  period,  to  prevent 
ruinous  inflation  from  striking  our 
country.  We  should  learn  from  our  sad 
experience  in  an  exact  y  similar  situation 
after  the  last  w^^.? 

Once  more  ;  au:  propagandists  of  the 
real-estate  lobby  are  attempting  to  mis- 
construe the  facts  with  the  contentioh 
that  if  the  market  price  of  a  home  Ls  too 
high  it  will  not  sell,  and  the  realtor  will 
do  no  business.  They  tell  us  that  this 
would  constitute  automatic  price  con- 
trol. They  know  and  the  public  knows 
that  In  the  present  market  a  home  will 
sell  at  almost  any  price. 

If  a  ceiling  price  accomplish'^d  th*^ 
one  task  of  holding  the  line  againii  ^re- 
flation, it  would  serve  a  worthy  purpose. 
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1  Jiiily  believe  the  Government  is  doinsr 
everythinR  humanly  possible  to  stimu- 
late increa-sed  production  in  the  building 
field.  Mr.  John  Snyder.  Reconversion 
Director,  has  taken  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction  with  his  six  points  to 
step  up  manufacture  of  building  mate- 
n&ls  Incentive  prices  have  been  given 
segmerts  of  the  industry. 

However,  the  results  of  the.se  efforts 
cannot  be  felt  for  months  in  the  actual 
procuction  of  homes.  Until  then,  we 
mu-st  provide  protection  for  the  small 
builder  and  the  home  buyer,  and  prevent 
an  inflationary  upsurge  in  home  prices. 

Our  duty  is  clear  on  thus  point.  If  we 
are  to  sincerely  conduct  our  fight  against 
Inflation  we  cannot  view  the  rising  wa- 
ters of  this  housing  boom  as  a  mirage. 
The  danRer  is  imminent.  The  penalty 
will  be  impo.sed  on  all  of  us  if  we  fail  to 
stop  this  inflitionary  tide  before  it  en- 
gulfs the  Nation. 


!.avy  Day  .Address  ot  .Admiral 
P.  N.L.  Bellinger 


EXTENSIO.N    ('  F-    [REMARKS 

HO.N  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

c  i    _  ^,;  :  ij  ^  AK'  LIS  \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Novemher  6.  194S 

Mr.  FM\KHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
indeed  fut  lunate  on  October  27.  it  being 
Navy  Day,  to  have  as  our  guest  speaker 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  that 
even<  at  Charleston.  S.  C  .  a  native  son 
of  South  Carolina.  Admiral  P.  N.  L.  Bel- 
linger, commander,  air  force,  Atlantic 
Fleet.  So  interesting  were  tiis  remarks 
and  so  timely  at  this  time  when  America 
con'-nip'.a'-^  an  a;!rc;M,ue  fleet  to  keep 
the  t  -arc  w  ;uci-.  il:c  .\a\  \  Ivlped  so  glori- 
ously to  win,  under  U!iai.:::ious  consent. 
I  in-^er*  h^  nddrr^s  ;n  -ia-  Appendix  of 
the  l^E.oK.i  -(,  i;-.,i'  :r^.  :u",ire  years  l^is 
words  ir.a'  :)•  ar  iv^'iuh-wv  to  the  vision 
which  n:.  ;;  .V.  ^\:y:A:iv  positions  demon- 
strate u-'  in  _!:>■  :ii'u!>-  peace  and  pro- 
tection to  the  pt'H'l'  >  <  f  the  world: 

It  IS  a  real  plf...-,u;f  lur  me  to  be  here  to- 
night, bccau.sc  in  addition  to  the  many  at- 
tractions Charleston  offers  a  visitor,  it  offers 
me  an  opp<irtunlty  to  visit  mv  home  State. 
Of  course.  Cheraw  is  quite  a  "distance  from 
here  but  every  South  Carolinian  Icnows  that 
when  he  has  been  away  for  a  long  time,  any- 
woere  within  the  State  s  b.  rdor?  .s  home. 

1  am  especially  glad  t.    -,  ..;<  •  u  tonight 

about  the  Navy,  not  Just  bteaust  I  have  spent 
all  my  adult  life  in  that  .service  but  because  I 
believe  that  what  we  are  doing  and  what  we 
are  thinking  about  our  Navy,  on  this  Navy 
Day,  give  a  clear  indication  of  what  we  will 
be  doing  as  a  Nation  durlne  the  critical  years 
ahead  of  us. 

The  American  j  ^  i  le  today  possess  the 
greatest  Navy  tl:<  w  :  .a  has  ever  seen  With 
the  largest  Oeet.  the  mightiest  naval  air  force, 
and  the  broadest  expanse  of  naval  bases,  it 
gu*rantees  for  America  effective  access  to 
•ny  part  of  the  globe. 

But  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  this  great 
Navy?  Are  we  going  to  demobilize  the  men. 
oecommlaslon  the  ships  and  dismantle  the 
oMee.  leaving  our  security  to  strange  new 
''••pons  operated  with  push  buttons?  Are 
we  gomg  to  abollsb  this  great  weapon   we 


have  forged,  and  rely  for  our  safety  en  the 
Innate  gocdness  of  human  beings?  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  we  going  to  maintain 
this  overwhelming  power  at  peak  strength 
and  attempt  to  force  upon  all  the  world  our 
own  ideas  of  politics,  economics,  and  ethics? 

Of  course,  we  shall  adopt  neither  extreme. 
We  shall  acknowledge  the  Innate  goodness  of 
most  human  lieings,  and  keep  cur  Navy 
strong  We  shall  grant  the  right  of  other 
people  to  their  own  systems  of  freedom  and 
be  ready  to  repulse  ajiy  attack  upon  our  free- 
dom. 

But  saying  this  doesn't  make  it  so.  and 
It  is  t>ecause  some  foresighted  people  knew 
this  that  we  have  Navy  Day.  The  flrst  Navy 
Day  was  celebrated  In  1922.  October  27  was 
selected  because  it  was  on  that  date  in  1775 
that  the  Continental  Congress  received  the 
bill  providing  for  the  original  United  States 
Fleet  Incidentally,  the  27th  of  Octcbcr 
is  also  the  birthday  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, who.  like  his  great  kinsman,  loved  the 
Navy  and  did  so  much  to  build  it  to  great- 
ness. Navy  Day  was  sponsored  then,  as  it 
Is  now.  by  the  Navy  League,  an  organization 
of  patriotic  civilians  whose  prime  purpose  is 
the  security  and  defense  of  our  country  and 
who  believe  that  the  best  way  to  achieve  this 
security  and  this  defense  is  to  maintain  a 
strong  Navy. 

However,  despite  the  efforts  of  members  of 
the  Navy  League  and  countless  other  citizens, 
the  years  that  followed  1922  saw  anything  bUt 
the  building  of  a  trong  Navy.  In  1921.  the 
year  before  the  Navy  League  was  established, 
this  country  had  led  in  xhs  calling  of  a 
naval  disarmament  conference:  a  few  years 
later  many  of  those  who  were  advocating  a 
strong  Navy  were  being  stigmatized  as 
"merchants  of  death  —and  not  long  before 
our  enemies  struck,  many  of  our  citizens  sin- 
cerely—and  effectively— opposed  the  building 
of  new  planes  and  ships  and  the  fortifying 
of  vital  bases.  Pearl  Harbor  was  the  almost 
inevitable  result. 

I  believe  that  the  Japanese  sneak  attack 
succeeded  primarily  because  of  a  national  at- 
titude, an  attitude  which  only  a  few  months 
earlier,  in  the  face  of  a  fast -spreading  war, 
had  caused  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
ccme  within  one  vote  of  disbanding  our 
brand-new  Army. 

That  Sunday  morning,  Decemljer  7  1941 
there  were  8  battleships.  7  cruisers,  28  de- 
stroyers, and  5  submarines  at  Pearl  Harbor 
The  Japanese  planes  sank  five  of  the  battle- 
ships and  damaged  the  other  three.  They 
also  destroyed  a  goodly  portion  of  our  naval 
combat  planes. 

In  the  western  Pacific  during  the  days  that 
followed,  our  small  Asiatic  Fleet,  no"  larger 
than  a  modern  task  force,  was  driven  south 
and  cut  to  pieces;  our  few  aviation  units 
were  forced  to  flee  to  Australia,  and  our 
garrisons  on  Guam  and  Wake  were  captured. 
We  lost  our  only  drydocks  in  the  westerri 
Pacific  when  Japanese  carrier  planes  nearly 
obliterated  Cavite  during  a  10-mlnute  at- 
tack in  their  invasion  of  the  Philippines. 

By  early  May,  the  Japanese  had  pushed 
the  Allies  out  of  lO.OOO.OOO  square  miles  of 
ocean  areas  and  were  heading  for  the  east 
coast  of  Australia.  Our  forces  challenged 
them  in  the  BatUe  of  the  Coral  Sea,  What 
followed  was  the  flrst  major  engagement  in 
naval  history  in  which  surface  ships  In- 
volved did  not  fire  a  single  shot  at  each  other. 
It  was  purely  a  naval  air  battle,  with  the 
opposing  warships  remaining  hundreds  of 
miles  apart. 

The  surviving  Japanese  ships  fled  north 
and  little  was  heard  of  the  enemy  fleet  untU 
they  decided  to  take  Midway.  What  they 
took  was  anything  but  the  Island  of  Midway. 
It  was  the  most  decisive  defeat  suffered  by 
the  Jap  Navy  in  350  years, 

These  two  naval  air  battles — Coral  Sea 
and  Midway— turned  out  to  be  decisive,  but 
during  the  following  weeks  they  seemed  little 
more  than  silver  linings  for  some  very  dark 
clouds,   for    it    was    at    that    time    that    the 


Germalis  broke  through   to  El   Alamein   and 
Stalin^ad   seemed   about   to   fall 

Although  the  Jape"  southward  march  had 
been  stjopped  in  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea. 
they  h(ad  seized  strategic  positions  in  the 
Solomons  and  were  'jullding  an  airfield  on 
Guadalcanal.     We  decided  to  capture  it. 

You  till  know  the  story  of  that  epic  strug- 
gle, of'  how  our  Marines  hung  on  against 
overwhielmlng  odds  and  set  the  pattern  for 
their  Heroic  advance  straight  into  Japan's 
front  fard,  of  the  fact  that  after  6  months 
of  bitter  warfare  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the 
air.  tht  Japanese  pulled  cut  what  they  could 
and  b«fean  the  withdrawal  that  was  to  end 
in  Tol^o  Bay. 

Pew  .Americans  realize,  however,  by  what 
a  closej  margin  victory  was  won.  Few  know, 
for  exapiple.  that  on  Navy  Day.  1942—3  years 
ago  tciight — the  only  American  aircraft  car- 
rier Icit  for  action  in  the  Pacific  was  the 
Enterp^-ise.  and  she  had  27  feet  of  water  In 
her  boV  as  a  resu'.t  of  battle  damage.  The 
Hornetl  our  newest  carrier,  had  been  sunk 
the  da^  bsfore,  during  the  Battle  of  Santa 
CruT.  ,  The  few  others  that  we  had  were 
either  undergoing  battle  damage  repair  or 
had  t<^n  sunk. 

But  |rom  then  on.  our  forces  grew  steadily 
in  s^ef  and  in  power.  The  Japanese  were 
thrown!  out  of  the  Aleutians,  beaten  in  the 
Gilberljs,  In  the  Marshalls.  In  the  Marianas, 
and  In  the  Philippines,  until  Anally  at  Iwo 
Jima  ajid  at  Okinawa  American  courage  cap- 
tured t^e  gun  mounts  needed  for  the  assault 
on  Jappn  itself. 

Mearlwhlle  the  Navy  had  been  fighting  an- 
other full-scale  war  in  the  Atlantic.  I  am 
sure  I  fceed  not  tell  the  people  of  Charleston 
much  Kbout  that.  You  were  a  part  of  It. 
It  was  from  bases  like  those  m  this  area  that 
our  planes  and  ships  went  out  to  destroy 
the  U-l>oats. 

The  Germans  knew  they  had  to  win  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic  or  lose  the  war.  They 
threw  iito  that  battle  everything  they  could 
and  fof  a  time  they  succeeded  all  too  well. 
Had  tlleir  early  successes  continued,  there 
could  liave  been  no  landings  in  Africa,  no 
Invasiop  of  Europe.  In  fact,  Russia  and 
Britain)  might  have  been  cverwhelmed. 

In  oiir  efforts  to  beat  the  U-bcats  we  con- 
centrated along  our  coastal  areas  all  the 
ships  tiat  could  be  spared  from  other  equally 
pressing  tasks  and  almost  any  planes  that 
could  pHy.  Finally,  the  submarines  were 
driven  jiway  from  our  shores  and  t>egan  con- 
centratling  in  midccean.  There,  they  be- 
lieved, they  were  safe  from  cur  aircraft, 
which  had  turned  out  to  t>e  highly  effective 
against;  them.  We  then  Introduced  escort 
carrier^  Into  the  Atlantic  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  thBt  terrible  weather  was  added  to  all 
the  otller  dangers  of  flying  from  baby  flat- 
tops, ttey  hunted  down  and  destroyed  the 
Nazi  WQlf  packs. 

By  tbe  end  of  1943  the  U-boat  menace  in 
the  Atlantic  was  under  control,  but  It  re- 
mained so  only  because  of  the  heroic  work 
of  mancr  thousands  of  men.  Their  heroism 
was  nc*  always  manifested  In  actual  com- 
bat witti  the  submarine  but  in  the  continual 
night  asnd  day  grind,  battling  the  elements 
In  their  effort  to  apprehend  the  submarine. 
Even  during  the  final  weeks  before  the  Ger- 
man surrender,  the  U-boats  came  out  with 
new  defclces  and  new  tactics  which  threat- 
ened ckn  victory.  For  example,  they  In- 
stalled "schnorchels"  which  permitted  the 
subs  to  be  run  submerged  almost  Indeflnltely 
and  whpch  added  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  and  destroying  them. 

Whei^  the  "Germans  surrendered  we  pre- 
pared tt  turn  all  our  power  against  the  Jap- 
anese. Before  this  could  be  done,  however, 
the  po^«er  already  being  exerted  against  them 
took  eflffcct  and  they,  too.  gave  up. 

The  Surrender  of  Japan,  It  should  be  re- 
membefed,  came  before  a  single  American 
soldier  had  set  foot  on  the  Japanese  main- 


land 
a  majoi 


t  was  the  first  time  In  history  that 
power  had  been  forced  to  acknowl- 
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edge  ^ieat  batose  iBra&ioD.  It  rtninon- 
strated  clearly  wkat  the  power  of  aa  *tr- 
sea  Navy  could  do  to  a  nation  even  while 
her  Army   was  at  peak  Btrenfth. 

Japan  was  alEoost  ttelpl«s£.  straaglitig  to 
death  under  the  Na%'y's  air  and  sea  blockade, 
before  the  first  atomic  bomb  fell  and  before 
the  Russians  declared  war  against  her.  The 
record  now  reveals  that  her  rulers  had  been 
trying  to  get  out  of  the  war  lor  weeks.  T^ey 
knew  that  regardless  of  how  many  million 
men  they  had  untier  arms,  without  planes 
and  ships  their  army  was  useless. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  argue  that  this  serrlce 
or  that  arm  won  the  war.  It  was  the  sys- 
tematic application  of  all  kinds  of  power  that 
won.  But  I  want  to  streas  the  fact  that  it 
was  integrated  air-aea  llavy,  plattee  and  Ships 
\iT3rking  together  In  jierfecl  unity,  which 
played  a  major  part  In  crur  victory.  Ka\"al 
aviators  were  largely  Instrumental  In  break- 
ing the  back  of  enemy  resistance  In  both  the 
Paciflc  and  the  Atlantic.  Signiflcally,  after 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Hartxjr  the  number  of 
Navy  planes  incre— ed  from  5.t)00  to  more 
than  STjtOO  axKl  Ham  awaber  of  pilots  from 
6.000  to  more  than  SSiXtO. 

During  that  time  tbe  number  of  our  car- 
riers Increased  from  seven  to  approximately 
a  hundred,  and  it  was  these  carnere  which 
stood  00  Japan  during;  the  clotiUxg  days  of 
tbe  near  and  hurled  thouF.and -plane  raids  at 
the  enemy.  They  not  only  raided  the  Jap- 
anese mainland;  they  stayed  there,  beating 
down  the  JapaiMEe  land -based  air  force  de- 
spite an  that  the  Jap>8  and  the  weather 
could   do 

One  advantage  of  these  flexible  mobile  aii- 
fields.  wiiich.  in  effect,  is  what  carriers  are. 
Is  their  ability-  to  move  In  close,  hit  hard 
and  often,  and  withdraw  quickly.  The 
enemy,  being  constantly  thrown  off  balance. 
Is  at  a  loee  «o  kBOV  wltew-  to  ooncentrate 
his  available  defcMW.  Qmnlly  he  tries  to 
^irra<  it  over  Ms  wii^e  area  amd  tbe  reaolt 
is  that  be  is  weakccad  ewetjiwlutic.  Our  on-- 
riers  dnnoiistrated  that  tftief  txtOA  go  aaf - 
wbere,  fight  off  Itee  tsost  tbe  eaemy  cocdd 
throw  at  them,  and  stay  there  to  gire  dam 
awypoi-t  to  btn^nc  forrea.  Tbey  vere  raady 
io  furnish  the  air  eiippart  for  the  lovi 
of  Japan  when  the  canny  surrendered. 

It  Is  because  of  ttoe  ^fnatttice  tiiuit  a  U 

waaaets   riiumtnri  Set  tbm  paatarar  Jfavf  Wf 

aecretanr  cf  the  Nary  ItowaiinL 
Hoiuae  Naval  AfTairs  OoaaBMtee  m 
10  that  the  postwar  Nary  altxmM  comprise  ap- 
proximately a  thousand  major  combatant 
ships,  of  which  flOO  rttutftd  tie  In  active  serv- 
ice, about  100  In  a  "ready  reserve,"  and  the 
remainder  in  a  "iatUt-'Uf  nmtrve"  with  only 
care-taker  crews  aboard  but  ready  on  short 
notice  to  Join  the  fleet  upon  the  approach  of 
an  emergency. 

This  would  call  for  a  postwar  Navy  of  some 
50.000  officers  and  halX  a  aiiUiou  men  &b  com- 
pared arlth  aoOiMO  cflkcers  and  more  li\an 
3.000.000  men  iu  the  Na»ry  at  the  time  of 
Japan's  surrender. 

Oar  postwar  Navy  must  be  or|fanl»ed  and 
maintained  on  an  aSeaai've  ratbo'  than  a  de- 
fensive basis.  It  mtist  be  prepared  to  take 
quirk  offensive  aoUoa  ClwuaaBda  of  aalies 
from  our  caanta-ys  Jitiuiga.  Hm  ooatlv  ex- 
perience of  two  wars  has  laDc^t  ns  that  tlwte 
is  no  security  In  our  aeiative  eeograjjhK:  iao- 
lation.  The  very  fact  of  our  Isolatiao  re- 
quires a  Navy  of  far-reaching  power,  power  to 
display  at  all  times  in  dtetairt  waters  a  naval 
at(lit  BUAcient  ta  ttaocurage  wouM-be  ag. 
traaaoTB  and  conirtDee  tbe  world  that  we  mean 
to  keep  tlic  peace. 

Although  teamivoflc  'Chrooghout  our  flaela 
and  between  all  ooaabataat  (srces  was  liM 
foundation  of  sucoass,  I  believe  that  aaval 
aviation  laore  than  any  other  sit^le  agency 
was  responsible  for  winning  World  War  n. 
Oairker  aviation  Ln  particular  fipearhaadad 
every  campaign  in  the  Pacific  and  made  it 
poaaible  not  only  to  bring  other  forces  Into 
actioin  but  also  to  conttntae  them  in  action 


for  ecteB«l««l  pertoiU  by 

taction.  Our  esonlea  know tiiis I 
war  Mavjr  abouM  wOect  it. 

Much  has  been  said  about  tbe  ataatic 
bomb.  There  are  thoae  wbo  aelte%'c  tiiat  this 
mvenilon  makes  it  unneoesaary  for  us  to 
maintain  a  large  Army  or  a  powerful  Navf— 
that  the  atomic  bomb  should  end  all  wara. 
But  as  the  Secretar>-  of  the  Navy  told  tl»e 
House  committee,  -lo  one  knows  tbe  ultimate 
effect  of  atomic  power.  Tbe  poasibiiities  are 
almost  beyotKi  otu  oomprehension  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  develop  this  weapon 
not  only  to  wage  war  but  to  preserve  peace 
and  foster  the  general  welfare. 

In  the  aan^e  manner  that  air  power  has 
been  <leveioped.  atomic  power  wttl  rtrmbrAwij 
be  dei^loped.  but  until  moa«  «<  IW  ramMkca- 
tions  are  known  we  shotUd  rely,  for  the  moat 
part,  upon  the  areapous  which  amaahed  Qmr- 
many  and  Jupan.  OuUl  technical  anaify 
meau  radically  chnnge  the  concept  of  naod- 
«rn  warfare,  it  would  lae  tolly  to  d^card 
the  weapons  which  have  proved  tiketr  wartt^ 

Qd  the  other  hand,  the  poatwar  Mavy 
must  foster  researcta  and  deweloipnacnt — be 
quick  to  probe,  axul  accept  uew  wnnpniiii — 
und  to  cfaho^  its  theoriea  oo  as  Co  te  alwcMat 
of  science  and  invention  at  all  times.  I  am 
•<ure  that  the  Navy's  record  In  the  «tevelop- 
ment  of  radar,  the  proxlmUy  fuse  and  many 
other  special  devices,  as  well  as  Its  participa- 
tion lu  tiae  development  of  ttee  iTnsnlr  teamb, 
gives  assurance  Lu  the  liaaHiwii  pnnph  that 
the  Nav^s  iiistonc  mlaalOB  will  te  oanied 
out  with  whatever  awiaiWMii  we  moat  cOec- 
tive.  You  aiay  be  sure  that  if  we  are  so  ua- 
Tortimate  as  to  have  another  war.  U»e  Navy 
wP.i  continue  to  keep  ti»«i  war  awt^  from 
our  own  shores  and  carry  it  to  the  enemy. 


Wbo's  Sf'U.no  Vou'  Gty? 


EXTENSION  OF  RL:»lAivKS 

OF 


HON   LiNDLEV  BECKWQRTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  JBIPRESENTATIVES 
Tuefidav.  N<tvem)ber  6.  1945 

Ml.  BfiCKWORTH.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
dter  ieav€  to  extend  my  rtr  ,i;k-^  in  the 
Rbooko.  I  include  an  aj-ucie  entitlf^ 
"Who's  S*"lbng  Your  City?"  by  Mr.  Hu- 
bert M.  Harrison,  Longriew,  Tex, 

who's   SCIXU4C   tOVM.   CITY? 

In  the  keen  competition  between  citica. 
regiooc,  and  States  for  postwar  patronage  9t 
tourists  and  investata.  word-of-n»outh  ptrt>- 
Ucity  will  play  a  larse  part  in  fixing  Uie 
&taa«liug  of  your  c  nnaawiltr.  -A**  t^  beauti- 
ful pictures  and  allariac  adf  Ualf  axatter 
that  your  <Mf  can  iaaae  maj  be  offaet  by 
what  litUe  peGple  lip  and  dowo  main  afeaeet 
say  alsout  the  town  amd  bow  tbey  treat 
vieitars. 

Most  of  us  form  our  opinions  about  towns 
lanfely  by  the  treatment  we  reoeiTe  from 
tad  drivers,  waitresses,  lK>tel  cterks,  retail 
aaloa  peopie.  traf&c  cops,  and  naoltee  aerv- 
loe  atetton  attendants.  Thu  may  be  Il- 
logical   but    it    is   btOBfin    nattire. 

Ify  visit  to  one  great  southern  city  was 
^DScBt  spoiled  by  an  Insultlnf  head  watt- 
len.  A  certain  dty  In  Baat  Teaas,  which  Ls 
bbe  tx)me  of  some  of  ovar  Mnaat  citlsens.  Is 
aoaariouE  for  Its  bad  food  and  poor  restavr- 
anla.  Tke  name  of  another  nloe  little  town 
alwa3r8  suggests  dirty  show  wiatkown  to  me. 
!■  a  soutbem  resort  city  receutly  an  un- 
uflually  capable  and  courteous  autoaaaWle 
mechanic  and  a  hotel  manager  who  went  out 
out  of  his  way  to  favor  me  luid  more  to  do 
with  "Beiling"  me  on  that  town  than  their 
delightful  cUmate  and  their  excellent  chpui- 
ber   of    irrmyrnrrr       Ancrti>«i     F'*).    hern    city 


which  is  proud  of  lU  treat*  dens 

will  always  be  resienibereu  .^«at.t  oi  tbe 
aMat  exorbitant  taxi  fares  in  my  experience 
and  ttie  targeat  and  most  voracious  nxw- 
quitoes. 

A  pleasant,  alert  filling  sution  attendnnt 
Will  meet  and  greet  many  more  visitors  to 
your  city  than  the  president  of  your  chamber 
al  commerce.  That  gum-chewinp  blonde 
waitress  at  the  Bum  Bum  Cafe  'iispeneee 
mure  local  history  than  the  DAB  even  if 
It  is  mostly  Incorrect,  A  few  live  local  cluun- 
bera  have  realized  the  Important  public  re- 
laticns  value  of  htUe  people  Borne  cltiea 
have  rejrular  meetings  of  waiters,  taxi  drivers, 
retail  cierica.  and  gas  service  employees  to 
uaiptre  tkeaa  to  know  the  city  and  sell  tt 
liCtt. 

Only  a  few  visitors  to  a  city  eacr  call  a( 
the  ckamber  «f  ooounerce.  oiily  a  fracuori 
of  1  percent  <M  the  people  who  are  atzing 
up  yaw  town  ever  meet  the  president  of  the 
Heat  tMfUonai  bank. 

llie  repuutjon  of  your  town  Vttil  VMIOra 
is  largely  m  the  hands  of  Uttte  pMqda.  LaCIa 
try  to  aee  tkaC  they  sell  your  city  by  actions 
that  apeak  lewder  than  words. 

HuaatT  M    UAitaisoM. 

Easi  TEK<\fi.  November  1»45. 


Fu'i  F,n>f»'ovRVB<  a   Mat»ocial  Necessity 


EXTF.N.SION   DF  RKMAHK- 

HOK,  GEORGE  E.  OUTLA>ID 

or  CAUKmsiA 

IN  THE  HOVSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'TS 

Tuesday.  November  €    J 94 5 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr  Spc^i.t;  ..nder 
pefikrian  to  euend  my  remarks.  I  am 

iadudin.    .-•    '\:':i'-tn  artic.>    •.'   r-.  the 

MoveSftiv:     iV^n    r  -  ,.     f,f    th'    Journal   of 

the  National  Ediicatu  ■     A---"  lation  by 

the  HcmoraWe  James  t   M-  f  f^t  "-r-r'^d 

"Full  Employment  a  Natu     .  Nf  •       :    ; 

Ftno.  KUTLOTUfim  a  Nationa;    Ni    '   sitt 

(By  Hou.  Jfiiiiu-    y     K5--rer5i-,  SeiiaUjr  isxurx 

M     :■■..:, 

"Y«u  take  my  life  when  you  do  take  the 
meaaa  vitiarOy  I  live  ' — &tiahrftpeare. 

No  longer  in  the  f  ntted  States  is  a  man 
allowed  to  fc  .^e  he  Ucka  the  means 

whei-uliy  be  i  ■  -  ts^-  .;  ail  men  are  enUUed, 
in  additloo  «o  Uie.  to  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  hiytoeas.  then  it  XoUowe  that  all  n>ea 
are  entitled  to  tbe  means  by  whlcb  they  can 
attain  tbeae  inalienable  righu.  Charity 
~'°*'^*  a  man  depeiKlejit  upon  the  giver:  a 
dole,  upon  the  '-  .  <  Nt  ran  be  ^ruly  free 
only  If  he  tiirc«i.^.i,  i-  *  powers  r*n  pro- 
duce vhat  he  neeci^  .«      l  .u  ; 

Freedoaa  in  our  tiai'j ,:^ ^.^.  •,.  ^ 

rit^ht  to  a  Job. 

A  year  ago  tbe  then  Senator  Truman,  as  a 
member  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  liAUitary 
Affairs  Committee,  Joined  me  i:  -ub.v.itting 
a  report  to  the  full  oommittee  .i,  v  .ch  we 
painted  out  that  "no  ti^ouftiit.'ul  Ameri- 
can— no  matter  what  his  cueed  or  station  in 
life — would  deny  that  every  man  or  woman 
in  the  countrj'  who  is  willing  to  work  and 
capable  of  worttlng  has  the  ri^t  to  a  Job  ' 
The  President  In  his  message  of  Scfitember  6 
reiterated  his  views  on  this  subject  when  he 
called  for  "a  national  reaasertlon  of  the  ri^t 
to  work  lor  every  American  citizen  able  and 
willing  to  work." 

Largety  through  the  power  of  education  we 
have  become  the  most  productive  people  on 
earth.  We  continue  in  ever-increasing  vol- 
ume to  educate  more  people  to  become  in- 
crefkslngly  more  productive.  (It  is  true  that 
segments  of  our  popcUatlon  are  «aC  MiS- 
clently  educated  to  produce  enough  for  tl»eir 


jUI^'"')!^ 


^ 
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own  wfrll-bclng.  but  Uie  percentage  U  small 
•nd  we  are.  I  hope,  about  ready  to  break  the 
vicious  circle  In  two  places— in  the  school  and 
In   the  opportunity   for  a   Job  at   a  decent 

wage  ) 

Yet  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  producing  more  than  our  present  economic 
ayatem  permlta  men  to  consume.  If  we  ere 
\*.>  supply  the  Job^  for  which  people  are  being 
educated.  It  Is  Imperative  that  education 
emphasize  man  £s  the  consumer,  and  as  the 
end  for  «hich  our  economic  machinery  is 
intended  to  function.  We  must  also  educ  e 
to  make  Rood  and  full  use  of  their 
In  eootraat  to  the  doctrine  p  o- 
bf  Adam  Smith,  this  generation 
must  be  Uu?ht  that  only  If  we  follow  our 
unaelhsh  social  Inteersts  will  it  be  to  the 
best  Interest  of  each  one  of  us 

It  Is  the  base  phlloaophy  of  the  full  em- 
ployment bill.  S  3£0.'  that  the  human  being 
M  the  center  about  which  economic  life  re- 
volves and  that  our  economic  machinery 
•hould  function  constantly  In  the  best  pos- 
sible way  for  his  bencflc.  The  bill  recognizes 
that  human  freedom  and  happiness  are  un- 
available without  the  opportunity  of  all 
workers  for  productive  employment.  The 
bill  ts  designed  to  overcome  the  weaknesses 
of  our  present  system,  to  encourage  and 
atimulate  private  enterprise  to  produce  to 
the  mnximiim  e\tent  passible,  and  to  injure 
a  standard  of  living  and  purcbaaing  power 
sufUclv'D*  to  abK)rb  all  that  can  be  prcdur  u 
The  means  used  are  not  new  or  revolu- 
tionary, and  certainly  they  are  not  socialistic 
The  bill's  only  clami  to  distinction  is  that  it 
does  emphaaize  and  take  very  seriously  that 
which  has  l)*en  Ignored  or  to  which  only  lip 
service  has  been  paid.  The  bill  assumes 
that  the  private-enterprise  system  is  a  good 
one  and  that  Government  is  run  by  and  In 
the  tntereet  of  the  governed.  It  continues, 
expands,  and  formalizes  the  successful  war- 
time cooperation  of  Industry,  agriculture,  la- 
bor. l(,cal  and  State  governments  together 
with  the  Federal  Government  In  the  com- 
mon interest  of  all  It  legally  recognizes  and 
spells  out  the  dut.es  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress  and  their  responsibility  for  main- 
taining sound  economic  conditions. 

At  the  «ji-;..'  ■  :<<■  It  estH^^:^^^•^  1  iH-tter 
Channel  .  :  i  -  :i;;i:ir:\iliin  U"  •*(■.■■■,  ;;;t.  ex- 
ecutlvt-  ..lul  u.i>  ,,'.!l-..i;  .%,■  iu.i:.,:,-s  of  tile 
Oover;.!iU'i.i  .t.,^l  !>«-;Aefii  U:f  iwn  !?••;■•: 
of  Cungre.vs  nnd  their  several  commlf  . 
puts  the  rtSfkiiisibiUty   where  u  beluii^s 

WHAT  TMI  aiUt  Dots 

Th»  ramtllar  tactic  of  labellnfj  has  been 
fMart*d  to  by  the  critics  of  the  full  em- 
ptoyVMnt  bill  Aside  from  being  called 
communistic  and  social ii.tic,  which  hardly 
anytme  takes  seilously.  the  bill  has  moat  fre- 
quently be«n  called  a  public  works  or  deficit. 
flnancinf  bill  A  casual  reading  or  careful 
atudy  of  the  bill  will  show  that  It  la  neither 
Tt»e  bill  »et-«  up  a  selentlflc  frnmewnrk  and 
machinery  which  enable  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  \ooii  at  the  economy  as  a 
whole  and  to  utilize  In  the  best  possible  way 
the  knowledtte  of  :in  ^roups,  public  and  pri- 
vate, in  bringing  about  ful!  empV  vn-.cnt  and 
full  production. 

The  President.  accordinR  to  the  bill,  after 
estimating  what  the  labor  force  will  be, 
would  analyze  the  current  economic  con- 
ditions and  trends.  Depending  on  whether 
he  estimates  (a»  that  more  people  will  be 
seeking  work  than  current  conditions  would 
seem  to  provide  Jobs  for.  or  (bi  whether 
there  are  more  Jobs  available  than  there 
are  people  seeking  them,  he  would  then  rec- 
ommend either  a  program  designed  to  en- 
courai^e  private  enterprise  (a)  t-  fill  the 
Job  gap  or  (b>  to  reduce  the  Infl.itionary  gap 
Such  a  prosrr.im  would  include,  for  example 


'As    tn.- 
pa&sed    tilt 


►>    IS   written,   the   bill    has 
0   and   is   now    t)efore   the 


policy  stiggestions  and  legislative  recommen- 
dations on  taxation,  money  and  banking, 
foreign  trade,  agriculture,  wages,  social  se- 
curity, etc. 

Such  a  program  would  be  a  consensus  of 
the  best  Ideas  for  bringing  about  the  opti- 
mum economic  environment  for  private  en- 
terprise In  the  light  of  the  best  and  most 
comprehensive  data  on  economic  conditions 
and  outlook  by  industry,  by  area,  and  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  If  this  program  did 
not  result  In  enough  Jobs  for  all  desiring 
them,  then  and  only  then,  would  the  bill 
make  it  incumbent  on  the  President  and 
Congress  to  enact  a  program  of  jjubltc  ex- 
penditures and  investmente.  Such  a  pro- 
gram wcu'd  not  be  limited  to  public  works. 
It  would  Include  public  services,  loans  and 
assistance  to  business,  agriculture,  home 
owners,  veterans,  or  consumers,  or  for  other 
purposes.  It  Is  a  much  broader  approach 
and  permits  more  flexibility  than  would  a 
program  of  merely  public  works.  It  would 
enable  the  Government  to  keep  the  economy 
operating  constantly  at  full  employm.ent 
levels  of  production.  No  longer  wcu'.d  the 
Government  have  to  wait  until  after  the 
wheels  of  Industry  had  slowed  down  or 
stopped  and  unemployment  had  piled  up  be- 
fore action  could  be  taken.  The  program  Is 
designed  to  prevent  emergencies  from  aris- 
ing. 

Consumers  with  the  assurance  of  con- 
tinuous high  levels  of  Income  would  main- 
tain a  high  level  of  expenditures.  Private 
enterprise  being  similarly  assured  of  sus- 
tained demand  would  confidently  produce  at 
high  levels,  thus  reducing  the  need  for 
Federal  investments  and  expenditures. 

WHY   THE   GOVERNMENT    MDST   STEP    IN 

The  Government  has  been  increasingly 
forced  to  take  a  more  active  part  In  the 
economic  affairs  of  its  citizens.  Contrary 
to  the  general  belief,  everv  step  has  been 
taken  reluctantly  and  only  after  very  careful 
consideration.  The  men  In  Congress  and  in 
the  White  House  are  probably  less  inclined 
to  let  the  Government  run  things  than  are 
the  men  and  women  they  represent.  The 
reasons  the  Government  has  had  to  step  In 
so  often  have  been  many  and  varied,  but  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  has  been  that  we  have 
allowed  our  free  competitive  system,  in  large 
pnrt.  to  degenerate  into  private  collectiviam 

Hu>;e  corporations  have  been  allowed  to 
develop  and  devour  the  economic  energies  of 
men.  Thea*  economic  octopuses  have  spread 
their  tentKCles  over  the  economy  to  such  an 
extent  that  all  businesses  nnd  entcrpnaea  are 
affected  by  their  decisions,  amall  buslneaj* 
either  buys  from,  sella  to,  or  comjpetea  with 
bin  business.  The  farmer  buys  his  war**  from 
big  buaineu  nnd  sella  his  produce  to  it  and  to 
the  mass  of  workers  employed  by  U. 

Tliese  corporations  dftermlne  the  price  and 
the  amount  which  will  bring  them  the  maxi- 
mum prom.  High  prices  and  restrictions  of 
production  huve  resulted  in  lower  purchasing 
power  and  lev  .jt     Government  In- 

Ouence  and  (;.  arable  to  their  prac- 

tices  have  been  one  of  their  chief  unethical 
technics. 

The  full  employment  bill  Intentls  to  stop 
this.  It  does  it  by  speciflcaUy  requiring  the 
President  to  recommend  and  the  Congress  to 
decide  upon  policies  and  programs  which 
prevent  monopolistic  practices  from  interfer- 
ing with  continuing  full  employment.  More 
than  that,  the  bill  seeks  to  encourage  good 
economic  conduct  on  the  part  of  these  large 
corporations  by  insuring  business  as  a  whole 
a  large  and  more  predicuble  market  and  a 
favorable  economic  climate  for  continuously 
profitable  operation. 

To  the  extent  that  the  monopolist  fails  to 
end  monopolist  practices  and  persists  in  car- 
rying out  restrictive  production  and  employ- 
ment policies,  tn  spite  of  the  above,  he  would. 
In  effect,  force  the  Government  to  resort  to 
the  Investment  and  ex:>€.idlture  device.  The 
monopolist  is  definitely  put  oa  the  spot.    It 


Is  upon  him.  more  than  anyone  else,  that  the 
decision  must  rest  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  required  to  spend  or  Invest 
much.  It  Is  he  who  has  forced  the  Govern- 
ment to  Interfere  on  the  side  of  free  enter- 
prise.    ' 

CONGRESS  M.*DE  RESPONSIBLE 

The  hill  places  the  final  responsibility  for 
the  decision  on  the  full  employment  program 
on  the  |houldcrs  of  Congress.  The  bill  sets 
up  a  Jc^nt  Congressional  Committee  to  re- 
ceive and  consider  the  National  Budget  Mes- 
sage of  the  President.  This  committee  wou:d 
hold  hearings  on  the  Budget  message  and 
then  send  a  report  and  concurrent  resolution 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress  recommending  a 
specific  .program  of  action,  which  would  In 
ail  likeljhood  vary  in  some  or  many  respects 
from  thlit  recommended  by  the  President 

The  concurrent  resolution  and  the  report, 
of  courte.  would  offer  the  opportunity  for 
comprehensive  debate  and  full  publicity  on 
total  economic  policy  and  a  consideration  of 
an  integrated  and  coordinated  program  in 
relation  to  it.  The  passage  of  the  bill  would 
mean  tltet  Congress  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  get  b*  with  hlt-or-miss  or  piecemeal  legis- 
lation,   j 

Ssctlofiallsm  on  the  part  of  Members  of 
Congress*  and  those  whom  they  represent 
would  tend  to  be  discouraged  and  a  national 
point  of  -view  would  be  encouraged.  The  de- 
bate would  bring  out  clearly  the  dependence 
cf  the  welfare  of  the  community  upon  that  of 
the  Nation,  and  the  Nations  upon  that  of  its 
communities. 

It  wou|d  provide  the  opportunity  for  Repre- 
sentalivas  and  Senators  to  become  real  na- 
tional figures  and.  very  Important  politically, 
they  wolild  be  given  credit  for  their  work 
back  ho^ie. 

A    FItST    NECESSARY    STEP   TOWARD    FtnX 
EMPLOYMENT 

The  bf  1  offers  the  first  necessary  step  to- 
ward lM%  employment.  It  is  no  substitute 
for  any  hiill  or  for  a  program  such  as  has  been 
boldly  amd  intelligently  outlined  by  President 
Truman.; 

But  Congress,  if  it  passes  the  full  employ- 
ment bill,  will  have  declared  that  it  has  the 
respoDsimiity  for  maintaining  full  employ- 
ment an<  it  would  be  required  to  view  legis- 
lation in.  terms  of  that  responsibility.  Con- 
grew  would  beirtn  to  Me,  as  it  vlewMl  the  eco- 
nomic pnjblem  as  a  whole,  that  only  Insofar 
as  It  provides  for  all  without  discrimination 
would  it  (lessen  ti^*-  '  -"i  ''>v  providing  at  all. 


The  Tax  Bill  Ii  Ready 

E3h"ENSI0N  OP  REMARKS 

OF    Wli>cUNSiN 

IN  THJ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TMLcsday.  November  6.  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  SpcaKer. 
under  le«ve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  November 
2.  1945: 

THE   TAX   BILL    IS    READY 

Congre*.  which  has  a  habit  of  delaying  tax 
bills,  is  tt  be  congratulated  for  getting  the 
1946  measure  passed  and  into  effect  so 
promptly.  There  were  several  controversial 
issues  involved  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  all 
were  setUfd  ideally,  but.  by  and  large,  a  good 
Job  was  (tone  and  done  in  time  so  that  the 
Treasury  can  prepare  new  withholding  tables 
and  other  forms  safely  in  advance  of  Jan- 
uary 1. 

Probably  too  much  "relief"  has  been  given 
the  individuai  taxpayer,  but  few  who  ben- 
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eflt  win  criticize  Conp-ess  for  that.  The  con- 
tinued freeidng  of  the  old-age  and  stirvivM- 
pay-roll  tax  at  1  percent  was  definitely  un- 
called for,  but  this,  too,  was  a  •'safe  '  mistake 
for  Congress  to  make. 

The;*  and  other  provisions  may  l>e  criti- 
cized by  experts,  but  there  may  be  excuse  In 
the  fact  that  speed  was  essential  and  that 
this  is  only  a  temporary,  stopgap  revision. 
The  big  task  now  awaits  congressional  atten- 
tion— a  complete  revision  of  the  countrj-'s 
tax  program. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  ■  quick  start  will  be 
made  on  this  more  fundamental  revision, 
which  will  require  the  development  of  a  new 
over-all  tax  policy.  The  time  has  come  to 
consider  anew  the  part  tliat  business  taxes, 
import  tariffs,  excises,  individual  income 
taxes,  and  death  duties  should  have  in  the 
financing  of  government.  Theories  as  to  tax- 
ation have  changed  consider. ibiy  in  the  last 
few  years.  In  arranging  a  postwar  tax  pro- 
gram these  new  theories  should  be  given  due 
weight  and  the  whole  tax  stnicttire  should 
be  simplified  and  streamlined  so  far  as  this 
ia  possible. 

The  move  should,  of  course,  be  In  the  di- 
rection of  discontinuing  indirect  taxes  in 
favor  of  direct  levies  and  in  bringing  into  the 
tax  picture  every  person  with  a  regular,  even 
if  modest,  income 


Cne  U  orid  or  .Norif 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   HOMER  A.  RAMFY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  6,  1945 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  privilege  given  me  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  ad- 
dress delivered  recently  by  Rev.  William 
E.  Dudley,  LL.  D..  minister  of  the  First 
Congressional  Church  in  my  home  city 
of  Toledo.  Ohio.  The  address  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Onk  World  or  None 

The  new.spnpcr  headlines  are  startling 
enough  to  wake  the  dead  but  not  sufficiently 
dramatic  to  bold  tha  attention  of  the  living. 
We  art  Informed  that  750,000  pe<.ipU  wtra 
killed  and  tnjurtd  by  tht  two  atomic  bomba 
which  thu  oouutry  lalaaaed  upon  two  Jap- 
aneea  clttea. 

There  are  many  reactions  to  this  aaaault 
against  humanity.  There  l«  one  amall  group 
that  ta  dtcply  troubled,  to  whom  tills  act  is 
a  disturber  of  conscience,  a  stimulant  to 
•hnme  and  contrition.  Another  group  holds 
that  the  Japaneaa  aoldlers  and  civilians  alike 
deaerrtd  every  punlahment  produced  by  hu- 
amn  ingenuity  Still  another  faction  justl- 
Act  the  bombing  as  an  advance  agent  of  pkeace. 
Their  argument  is  that  half  a  million  lives 
lost  now  is  safer  economy  than  ten  times  tlie 
number  later.  Then  there  are  those  who  say 
that  one  cannot  stop  the  march  of  science 
because  men  choose  to  use  science  for  evil 
ends. 

MAN   NEEDS   TO   ASK   CODS   rOSGIV  Df  CSS 

Whatever  the  reaction  and  attitude  to  this 
latest  Invention  of  destruction,  we  know  that 
a  tremendous  amount  of  rationalization  is  in- 
volved, which  means  that  much  that  is  done 
cannot  he  Justified.  Indeed,  we  have  heard 
very  little  about  any  moral  and  spiritual  dis- 
turbance In  the  heart  of  man.  No  group  of 
people  or  single  nation  has  come  to  feel  the 
need  of  kneeling  down  and  asking  God's  for- 
giveness for  their  crimes  against  humanity. 
In  this  country,  for  example,  few  have  talked 
about  the  terror,  suffering,  and  torturing 
pains  that  gripped  helpless  civilians  In  the 


early  hour  of  a  great  city  when  more  people 
were  exposed  to  danger  than  at  any  other 
hour  of  the  day. 

Had  tbece  atomic  acts  been  perpetrated  by 
some  enemy  nation  our  indlgation  and 
anger  would  know  no  botmds.  We  were 
shocked  when  the  Germans  gutted  Coventry 
and  blasted  London.  Those  were  dastardly 
deeds  and  we  said  so.  Why  is  it  that  we  are 
not  morally  disturl>ed  regarding  our  own 
acts  upon  Japan?  Why  Is  there  not  more 
sensitivity  concerning  the  wholesale  slaugh- 
ter we  have  wrought?  The  anF^er  is  that 
If  Germany  or  Japan  had  first  secured  the 
weapou  they  would  have  gone  the  limit 
That  is  doubtless  true.  The  fact  remains 
that  we  went  the  limit.  This  is  disturbing, 
because  though  the  act  may  have  been  one 
of  military  necessity,  there  were  no  qualms 
of  conscience. 

It  would  seem  that  every  concept  of  de- 
cency has  been  dulled  among  the  nations. 
Every  vestige  of  human  sympathy  has  been 
scattered  to  the  winds.  Thus  all  the  nations, 
including  oiu-  own.  front  toward  barbarism 
and  not  toward  the  Chiiiitlan  ethic. 

NO  KIND  or  rvTuax  sictiKirr  in  paxsKirr  tknd 
Again  we  should  remember  that  there  is 
no  kind  of  future  security  in  the  present 
trend.  An  American  general  said  recently, 
"We  must  not  fail  to  strike  down  any  future 
aggressor  nation  before  It  gets  dangerous." 
At  what  point  does  an  aggressor  nation  be- 
come dangerous?  Furthermore,  how  are  we 
to  know  that  the  United  States  will  always 
the   last  secret  In  military   destruc- 


As  a  prominent  journalist  recently  put  It, 
"Are  we  asked  to  believe  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
peoples  have  alone  been  granted  the  Godlike 
power  to  crack  atoms?"  Scientific  knowl- 
edge Is  universal.  The  idea  of  atomic  de- 
struction has  been  studied  In  all  parts  of  the 
world.  German  physicists.  Including  a  Ger- 
man Jewess,  aided  In  the  evolution  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  Danish  scientists  made  their 
contributions  to  It.  Great  Britain  added  her 
quota  to  the  laboratory  tests.  An  Italian 
used  the  proceeds  of  the  Nobel  prlre  to  reach 
America  to  help  the  atomic  race  along.  This 
country  furnished  Its  resources  and  genius 
and  gave  the  thing  a  name.  Scientific 
knowledge  knows  no  bounds. 

Tills  situation  means  that  no  one  nation, 
or  three  nations,  or  any  San  Franclaco  treaty 
eaa  control  world  peace  Indefinitely.  The 
tdaa  that  America  r..ust  strike  down  any  na- 
tion before  It  geu  dangerous  la  naive  and 
Impracticable,  It  reveals  how  blindly  we  art 
led  toward  an  underntanding  of  atomic 
antrgy  and  Ita  ba»lc  impltoatlons.  As  na* 
ttona  we  are  dependent  upon  eaeh  other  for 
survival.  Wa  ar«  at  i  hr  intrey  oT  MCh  othar. 
We  can  totally  destroy  eaeh  othar  bteMiaa 
this  Is  one  world  or  none 

We  shall  do  well  to  discount  the  Idea  that 
Amerlcn  is  •elf-suflkrlent.  The  nations  that 
now  control  the  atomic  bomb  may  lose  that 
control  at  any  moment.  Sooner  or  later  some 
nation,  great  or  small,  will  evolve  some  new 
horror  until  the  whole  eartli  becomes  bedlam. 
To  believe  that  any  small  group  of  nations 
can  be  trurtees  for  the  safety  of  humanity 
may  have  been  true  yesterday,  but  it  Is  not 
true  today. 

NATIONS  MUST  OXT  ON  AMICABLY  TOCETHEH 

What  we  need  is  not  so  much  the  ability 
to  strike  down  an  aggressor  nation,  but  the 
sense  and  eagerness  to  create  a  revolution  in 
human  thinking.  A  nineteenth  century  na- 
tionalism Is  totally  obeolete  for  twentieth 
century  needs.  We  have  cracked  the  atom, 
but  what  of  It  if  in  so  doing  we  have  cracked 
humanity?  We  shall  not  heal  the  damage  by 
more  cracking  in  the  name  of  brute  force. 
The  condition  demands  a  new  kind  of  con- 
duct that  takes  in  the  whole  hviman  race 
as  the  basic  part  of  God's  creation.  The 
problem  is  not  how  is  the  world  to  be  run 
by  the  Big  Three  or  controlled  by  the  power 
that   holds    the    latest    atomic   device,    but 


rather  the  willingness  of  groups  of  people 
in  every  nation,  large  and  small,  friendly 
and  unfriendly,  to  get  on  amicably  together 
as  children  of  CJod 

This  aaaumption  brings  us  at  once  to  the 
need  for  some  kliKl  of  philosophy,  religion. 
or  gospel — especially  a  philosophy,  religion, 
or  gospel  that  demands  recognition  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  Implications  of  life.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  economic  materUllsts 
have  little  to  offer.  Speedier  airplane*,  more 
destnictlve  weapons.  Intricate  radar  in.^tru- 
ments  have  their  place,  but  If  through  wrong 
usee  there  is  a  shrinkage  rf  the  human 
spirit,  a  lessening  of  the  moral  urge,  an  utter 
disregard  for  the  right  human  relationships, 
of  what  avail? 

So.  too,  our  Isolationists  are  oonfuard  in 
their  reaaonln«  tn  the  light  of  modern  con- 
ditions I.solatlonlsts  are  people  who  live  in 
small  fractions  of  the  brain  that  long  ago 
stopped  thinking.  The  problem  today  is  not 
how  can  we  through  human  cleverness  prac- 
tice instilarity  and  survive,  but  how  can  we 
share  our  enilgbtexunent  about  human  de- 
cency. Evmpathv.  and  understHnding  so  that 
(be  whole  world  may  benefit.  The  further 
we  RO  without  spiritual  Insight,  the  more 
brutal  life  l)ecoraes;  and  the  more  fragile  is 
the  future  security  of  the  nations 

nUtSXMT-DAT    THINKUra    oaSDUCTE 

The  present  attitude  toward  the  under- 
standing and  settlement  of  world  problems 
is  utterly  U^adequate.  This  means  that  pres- 
ent-day thinking  is  otwolete.  whether  It  be 
the  thinking  of  our  political  leaders  or  of  the 
man  on  the  street.  Modern  man  is  in  the 
throes  cf  a  fatal  disease.  He  has  become  an 
opportunist  and  tn  many  respects  a  devil. 
He  has  lost  all  sensitiveness  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  world.  To  say  that  1000,000 
people  are  alwolutely  homeless  does  not  cause 
the  loss  of  one  single  hour  s  sleep.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  democratic  wav  of  life — 
which  is  the  brotherhood  way  of  life — is  fall- 
ing, and  our  so-called  Christian  conduct  ia 
being  revealed  as  the  shabby  article  It  is. 

At  this  point  of  human  history,  the  drift 
Is  toward  one  kind  of  totalitarianism  or  an- 
other. Thus  the  nations  are  In  constant 
fear  and  the  cltiaens  of  every  nation.  In- 
cluding our  own,  are  bartering  away  their 
Ood-glven  llbertira     v,  i  Uie  hands  oC 

far  too  few  people,    w  <•  our  problems 

at  the  doors  of  sma^.  aad  let  it  go 

at  that.  We  leave  our  uiiuK.iig  %o  politically 
elected  repraaeotatives  of  the  third-rate  kind. 
Thtw  democracy  has  ao  little  to  say  and  the 
Christian  way  of  life  ta  Jeopardised  When 
half  a  doaen  individuals  re»<<lve  that  a  new 
terror  shall  be  looeed  upon  tha  wond  the 
act  la  perpetrated  without  our  Knowlrtlire  or 
aauetion.  This  condition  Indicates  the  lack 
Of  a  sufficient  amount  of  moral  or  spiritual 
restraint  The  fact  In  that  i^rave  tragedlea 
aoon  will  overwhelm  mankind  If  the  ener« 
glee  of  the  aaUonit  are  to  lie  employ*^!  ex- 
clUBlvety  to  OtttWlt.  out-dght.  out-thlnk,  and 
out -devil  each  other. 

How  long  can  what  is  left  of  civilization 
endure  if  each  nation  considers  itself  a  law 
unto  itself  in  an  age  when  mans  knowl- 
edge of  atomic  energy  gives  the  lie  to  such 
apecious  reasoning?  Is  anyone  fool  enough 
to  believe  »hat  nationalism  is  enough  in  an 
age  that  demands  international  control?  Ia 
there  a  single  isolationist  abroad  stttpM 
enough  to  imagine  that  the  United  States. 
with  its  133.000.000  pc^julation.  can  remain 
aloof  from  world  events,  events  that  crash 
the  boundaries  of  all  nations  as  so  many 
papier-miche  fences?  Unless  the  nations  get 
a  world  vision  and  plan  well  some  kind  of 
supersovereignty.  there  can  be  no  peace  for 
the  future.  What  we  need  is  univrsaitsm. 
It  is  one  world  or  none. 

Buch  was  the  one  world  that  God  created 
when  He  first  flung  this  planet  from  His 
hand:  it  wrs  one  humanity  God  fashioned 
when  He  created  man  in  His  own  image  to 
live  pro8F>€rouKly  and  Joyously.    In  the  Gar- 

den  of  Eden  He  breathed  His  breath  into  the 
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dormjkiii  clny.  nnd  thp  clay  became  flesh. 
lAMti  b«came  a  living  coul  with  the  power  of 
free  wjll  to  rise  to  heights  sublime  or  fall. 
Man  fell.  He  was  driven  from  Paradise.  An- 
gels with  flaming  swcrds  guarded  the  gates 
and  announced  that  there  could  be  no  secu- 
rity or  peace  in  a  divided  allegiance.  The 
tragedy  deepens.  Man  in  his  Insularity. 
greed,  discontent,  and  ilniater  cleverness  de- 
fle«  hU  Creator.  Thus  the  hand  of  man  is 
egalnst  bis  brother.  anU  the  hand  of  one 
^nation  ts  against  another  until  dart:ness  and 
confusion  blot  out  the  divinity  man's  iniq- 
uity derides.  In  some  such  wuy  are  we  lost. 
Humanity  is  brckfn  into  a  thousand  parts. 
Its  cjmellneas  has  fled.  Its  moral  grandeur 
Is  wrapped  In  fog.  Its  sense  of  divine  direc- 
tion Is  obliterated.  Nationalism  divides  hu- 
manity. It  creates  suspicion.  It  perpetrates 
greed 

A;;ain  the  question  becomes  paramount, 
What  kind  of  phlloeophy.  religion,  or  gospel 
can  be  substituted  for  this  present  blind 
confusion?  What  kind  of  conduct  shculd  re- 
place the  starlc-naked  materialism  that  Is 
at  once  mans  shame  and  undci  ig?  None  Is 
big  or  good  enough  unless  its  scope  takes  In 
all  the  world  and  Its  plans  enfold  all  man- 
kind. ThU  Is  the  heart  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ. 

Said  Christ.  "That  they  all  may  be  one." 
meaning  all  races  and  classes,  white,  black, 
yellcw,  red.  and  brown;  Christian  and  Jew. 
bondman  and  free,  prince  and  pauper,  mer- 
chant and  common  clerk,  my  lady  of  leisure, 
charwoman,  and  seamstress.  It  means  wher- 
ever these  are  In  Europe,  Asia,  or  the 
Americas,  all  are  the  children  of  Ood.  This 
Is  one  world  snd  one  humanity.  To  believe 
l«as  U»  to  refute  the  God  who  made  us  and 
the  Christ  who  bled  on  Calvary  s  cross. 

Of  course,  we  are  the  citizens  of  a  great 
republic  and  are  proud  of  It:  but  of  greater 
•lgnn?ance  Is  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
children  of  a  great  world  order  Beyond  that, 
we  are  the  citizens  of  a  vast  and  exhausileas 
universe.  In  which  time  and  space  are  no 
more  than  chlld-mude  blocks  with  which  we 
dally  play.  Let  us  not  permit  human 
knowledge  and  Its  techniques  to  submerge 
our  beliefs  in  the  universality  of  human  na- 
ture nnd  Its  spiritual  crimn.  Much  has  been 
said  about  protrress  in  the  economic  and 
aoclal  realms  to  the  extent  ihnt  Industrialism 
has  become  a  way  of  salvation  and  the 
scientist  a  new  kind  of  world  savior. 

RAW     UATZKI.^L.S     or     EARTH     FOR     USF 

The  fact  Is  ovcrlookad  that  Industrlallsai 
and  science  are  merely  man-made  techniques 
applied  to  the  raw  materials  of  the  earth 
for  man's  use  and  profit.  It  might  be  more 
correct  to  change  the  order  to  mans  profit 
and  use.  Whatever  the  sequence,  these  are 
bread  and  butter,  clothes  in  shops,  mortgages 
on  property,  bread  m  bakeries,  steel  In  foun- 
dries, cotton  m  ruUls.  cnrpets  on  stairways. 
All  are  Important;  yet  man  faces  ruin  If  he 
persists  In  placing  implicit  trust  in  the  tech- 
niques of  industrialism  and  science. 

"THtSE  TIMES" 

(By  Gcrtiude  Ryder  Bennett) 

"Our  motors  pierce  the  clouds.     They  pene- 
trate 
The  depth  of  oceans.     Microscopies  reveal 
New  worlds  to  conquer,  while  we  dedicate 
Our  intellects  to  strength  of  stone  and  steel. 
We  are  as  proud  as  those  who  built  a  tower 
To  reACh  tn  heaven.     Recklessly   we  rear 
Our   lofty  Bibe-s.   arrogant   with  power. 
How  dare  we  boaa:  of  cities  while  we  hear 
The  nations  groping  through  the  dark  along 
Th«  road  of  life?     What  right  have  we  for 

pride 
Till  truth  Is  steel  and  faith  Is  Iron  strone. 
Till  Ood  and  man  are  working  side  by  side? 
Then  iet  our  prayers  and  labors  never  cease; 
We  act  the  prok  gue  of  a  masterpiece. ' 

There  mtat  be  a  return  to  the  basic  vlr- 
ttirr      L:;vc.  jucuce.  mercy,  and  faltU  in  God 
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are  necessary  In  any  permanent  world  order. 
The  principles  of  the  Goepel  must  be  applied 
to  world  problems  if  humanity  is  to  endure. 
Through  centuries  man  has  mastered  physi- 
cal'phenomena,  but  he  has  not  mastered  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  spirit.  There  have 
been  high  points  in  man's  evolutionary 
struggle  through  applied  knowledge  and  In- 
ventive genius;  there  have  been  moments 
v.hen  man  has  glimpsed  the  glory  of  the 
Holy  Grail.  But  the  main  product  of  mans 
endeavor  is  a  hodgepodge  beyond  power  to 
clafsify  or  describe. 

HUMANTTY     BROKEN     INTO     A     THOUSAND     PIECES 

Man  is  confused  by  his  knowledge  and 
hardened  by  the  Independence  and  impu- 
dence of  the  brain  children  he  has  created. 
Clevernesi.  mechanical  ingenuity,  scientific 
knowledge,  mass-prcxluctlveness  await  mans 
demonic  or  spiritual  control.  Unfortu- 
nately, thus  far  man's  greed  and  cunning 
have  outrun  his  hope  and  aspiration.  Con- 
sequently, our  so-called  Western  civilization 
Is  a  thin  veneer  that  covers  the  cowardice, 
hyproclsy,  and  greed  which  is  everywhere 
dominant  and  triumphant. 

The  human  order  is  broken  into  a  thou- 
sand pieces.  Disillusionment  is  complete. 
Confusion  ruins  the  structure  that  humani- 
tarians, prophets,  and  saints  thus  far  have 
wrought.  Through  the  unholy  urge  of  an 
economic  materialism  man  is  exploited;  he  is 
subjected  to  humiliation:  he  Is  the  victim  of 
campaigns  of  intolerance  and  hate.  Thus  he 
becomes  the  "pale  martyr  In  his  shirt  of  fire  " 
Hts  dignity  Is  destroyed  through  the  welts  In- 
flicted upon  his  body  and  the  bruises  Impcsed 
upon  his  spirit  by  a  mad  and  unfeeling  world 
that  does  not  care.  Certainly,  the  individual 
Is  not  regarded  as  a  member  of  one  humanity 
or  a  citizen  of  one  world.  This  condition 
leads  to  increased  disorder  and  a  more  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  present  world  pattern, 

Atomic  energy  is  man's  last  adventure. 
The  atomic  bomb  is  an  index  of  the  minds 
anarchy  and  the  soul's  despair.  The  first 
use  of  atomic  energy  In  mans  scheme  of 
things  is  to  blow  up  cities  so  that  humanity 
la  totally  burled  in  a  soulless  rubble.  Two 
billion  dollars  was  not  too  much  to  spend  for 
such  destruction,  which  reveals  the  low  level 
at  which  the  nations  think  and  live.  Tliere 
is  no  unified  attempt  to  give  human  beings  a 
chance  and  a  goal.  Anyone  with  Insight  and 
sense  knows  that  in  the  future  there  will  be 
one  world  or  none. 

Can  we  dod^e  the  dynamite  mans  hands 
create?  Have  we  the  will  to  blaze  new  trails 
over  the  bruised  and  tcrtured  earth?  Is  It 
Within  tbe  power  of  modern  man  to  retrace 
through  jungles  of  muddled  thinking  a  way 
that  lends  to  goodness,  security,  and  Cud? 
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EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON,  JC'N  V;.  McCCRM.U. 

OF  MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  November  6.  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reccrd.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Herald  of  November  3 
1945: 

SHALX    IT   BE    "rNRRRA"? 

The  45  countries  which  Joined  to  aid  the 
war-brcken  peoples  of  the  world  called  the 
new  organization  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  The 
House,  in  appropriating  the  rest  of  Americas 
»1, 350. 000  000  contribution  for  1945.  has  suffi- 
ciently altered  the  pu:FC£2s  of  the  asenc^-  so 


that  It  might  now  be  called  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief,  Rehabilitation,  and  Reformation 
Admlnistlatlon. 

The  story  is  this:  The  Republican  Congres- 
sional Food  Committee,  in  recommending 
that  UNHRA  be  permitted  to  finish  the  job 
in  Europe,  declared  that  there  had  been  tcxj 
much  secrecy  surrounding  Its  operations.  It 
urged  that,  as  a  condition  of  further  aaslst- 
ance.  accredited  press  and  radio  representa- 
tives be  admitted  to  recipient  countries  and 
given  full  freedom  to  observe  and  report  on 
the  distribution  of  supplies.  The  House,  by 
a  majorlly  of  20.  accepted  this  restriction, 
over  the  Earnest  protests  of  Secretary  Byrnes 
and  UNRllA  Director  Lehman. 

Unlike  the  old  Hoover  organization,  the 
recipient  countries  are  doing  the  actual  dis- 
tribution ht  relief  supplies.  Perhaps  this  was 
a  mistake  in  policy.  In  Yugoslavia,  for  in- 
stance, Pnemler  Marshal  Tito  may  be  helping 
to  secure  his  ascendancy  by  directing  the 
hand-oute.  a  political  stratagem  not  unknown 
In  this  cduntry. 

The  qu^tlon  now  is:  Do  we  want  to  for- 
tify our  otecial  observers  to  combat  such  re- 
lief psrveifeion  or  should  we  turn  the  Job  over 
to  the  press? 

The  H(}use  amendment  looks  inncKuous, 
for  It  seems  to  apply  only  to  UNRRA  activ- 
ities. But  no  one  can  believe  that  our  cor- 
respondeats  in  relating  what  is  done  with 
relief  suj^lies  will  fail  to  reveal  political 
and  social  conditions.  No  competent  Job  of 
reporting  could  be  performed  otherwise.  So 
the  amendment  really  constitutes  an  at- 
tempt to,;emove  censorship.  In  effect  we 
would  be 'saying  to  these  countries:  Either 
you  adopt  cur  views  on  freedom  of  com- 
munlcatlokis  or  starve. 

In  the  hrst  place  this  Is  extremely  auto- 
cratic beqavior.  If  Russia  should  attempt 
anything  llilie  that  in  this  hemlfphere  we 
would  9iif-  "Go  to!"  In  the  second  place, 
we  are  only  1  of  45  nations  contributing  to 
UNRRA.  Though  ours  Is  by  far  the  largest 
contribution,  that  doesn't  give  us  the  right  to 
change  th^  rules  by  unilateral  decision. 

We  all  jwant  world-wide  press  freedom. 
We  want  bur  UNRRA  aid  to  be  distributed 
fairly.  BUt  the  House  amendment  la  a  bad 
way  to  attempt  either. 


Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EX-TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  or 

jHON.  SOL  BLOOM 

I  OF   mrw    YORK 

IN  THE  {house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  November  6,  1945 

Mr.  bLoOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  epctend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by  the 
Honorable  James  A.  Farley,  Friday.  No- 
vember 2,  1945.  over  radio  station  WJZ. 
at  6:45  p,  m  ,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Cityv^ide  independent  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  thie  election  of  O'Dwyer-Joseph- 
Impellitteri: 

Ladles  qnd  gentlemen.  I  welcome  this  op- 
portunity ^fielded  me  by  the  Citywlde  In- 
dependent jCiilzens  Committee  for  the  elec- 
tion of  Opwyer.  Joseph,  and  Impeilltterl. 
to  make  ktown  my  views  in  this  campaign. 
I  shall  sp^ak  plainly.  In  all  my  years  in 
politics  I  have  made  it  a  habit  to  speak 
plainly,  ^y  experience  has  taught  me  that 
the  people 'welcome  plain  speaking  by  those 
who  exerciie  political   leadership. 

This  ticldet.  sponsored  by  the  Citywlde  In- 
dependent ICitizens  Committee.  Is  an  excel- 
lent ticket;  General  OD-svyer  Is  as  fine  a 
candidate  4s  has  run  for  mayor  in  our  time. 
My  friend,  fcenaior  Lazarus  Joseph,  our  can- 
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didate  for  comptroller.  Is  an  able  and  attrac- 
tive man  who  has  made  a  record  at  Albany 
which  Is  all  the  guaranty  1  need  that  he 
will  conduct  properly  the  high  ofBce  to  which 
he  aspires — and  to  which  he  will  be  elected. 
Vincent  R.  Impeilltterl,  another  friend  of 
mine,  was  an  effective  assistant  district  at- 
torney of  New  York  County  and  his  record 
there  Induces  confidence  in  his  stewardship 
as  president  of  the  council  in  the  years  to 
come. 

I  have  always  favored,  and  I  think  my  rec- 
ord shows  it,  the  selection  of  men  for  high 
office  who  have  qualified  by  previotis  broad 
experience.  It  Is  too  grave  a  risk  In  these 
troubled  times  to  elect  offlrials  without  ripe 
administrative  skill  and  Judgment.  Of  Gen- 
eral O'Dwyer's  Republican  opponent,  it  may 
be  said  tliat  although  he  is  mature  in  years, 
be  has  had  no  experience  whatever  In  the 
actual  handling  of  large  governmental  af- 
fairs. 

I  was  for  General  ODwyer  when  be  was  a 
candidate  for  the  ofBce  of  mayor  In  1941.  be- 
cause I  thought  he  was  f-e  best  quaiihed 
man  then  In  the  field.  1  am  for  him  again 
In  1945,  because  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  4  years  has  strengthened  the  view  I 
held  In  1941  His  notable  services  to  our 
country  during  the  war  have  brought  out  in 
high  relief  the  strength  of  character  and  the 
capacity  that  I  saw  in  him  in  1941;  and  these 
services  have  given  him  immense  adminis- 
trative experience  and  breadth  of  vision. 

With  all  his  splendid  achievements.  Gen- 
eral OT>wyer  has  remaine;!  a  modest  man. 
He  has  not  himself  streaseO  bis  own  brilliant 
record.  But  I  can  talk  about  the  O'Dwyer 
record  since  he  is  to  modest  to  do  so.  The 
public  posts  and  places  that  he  has  held 
make  up  a  truly  impressive  record.  He  was 
magistrate,  judge  of  the  Brooklyn  Adoles- 
cents' Court,  county  court  judge,  district  at- 
torney of  Kings  County.  Then  followed  his 
notable  service  to  our  Government. 

The  generals  record  in  his  first  public  of- 
fice that  nf  magistrate,  and  particularly  his 
Judicial  conduct  In  the  labor  troubles  of  the 
early  thirties  showed  where  bin  heart  was. 

It  was  natural  that  our  great  Gov.  Herbert 
H.  Lehman— I  wish  he  were  still  In  Albany- 
should,  In  December  1937,  afpolnt  this  able 
Judge  to  the  county  court  l)ench  In  Kings 
County,  When  he  was  county  judge  the 
wails  of  the  crooks  who  found  him  unap- 
proachable echoed  through  the  city.  In  that 
well -compensated  and  honorable  poet  many 
a  man  would  have  remained  Not  O'Dwyer. 
At  a  sacrifice  of  long  tenure  In  office  and  at 
a  reduction  in  salary,  he  accepted  the  office 
of  district  attorney  of  Kings  County.  In  his 
first  few  months  as  dlstrirt  attorney  he 
cleaned  up  that  murderous  nr  ob  of  hoodlums 
know  as  Murder.  Inc. 

That  was  a  blow  at  gangstirlsm  unequaled 
In  the  annals  of  crime. 

The  day  after  Pearl  Harbor,  General 
O'Dwyer  offered  his  service*  to  President 
Roosevelt,  and  shortly  thereafter  was  com- 
missioned a  major  in  the  Unl  ^d  States  Army. 
His  great  investigating  talen's  were  instantly 
put  to  tise  by  the  War  Department.  His  rise 
was  rapid,  and  In  1944.  when  he  was  a  brig- 
adier general.  President  Rcosevelt  selected 
General  OT)wyer  to  investicate  the  Italian 
situation,  so  threatening  tc  the  welfare  of 
millions  of  people  and  to  the  economic  future 
of  Italy.  With  the  rank  of  ninister.  and  a.s 
personal  representative  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  he  headed  the  economic 
section  of  the  Allied  commlstion  In  Italy. 

The  example  that  he  gave  the  Italians  of 
democratic  methods,  and  the  imderstanding 
he  showed  for  the  problems  of  an  unhappy 
people,  have  not  been  forgot  en.  A  grateful 
Italian  Government  CGnferre<l  upon  him  the 
prized  decoration  of  Grand  Officer  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy.  While  on  active  duty  he  was 
unanimously  reelected  dlstr.ct  attorney  of 
Kings  County,  having  been  nominated  by 
all  parties. 


In  June  1944,  General  O'Dwyer  was  ap- 
pointed executive  director  of  the  War  Refugee 
Board,  established  by  President  Roosevelt 
to  help  those  unfortunate  European  minor- 
ities who,  because  of  race,  religion,  or  polit- 
ical faith,  had  t)een  persecuted  by  the  Nazis. 
Thovisands  of  people  owe  their  safety  and 
the  Improvement  of  their  (X)ndltions  to  the 
work  of  this  gallant  humanitarian  General 
ODwyer  was  practical  about  it.  When  It  was 
a  question  of  trucks  to  carry  food,  he  got 
trucks.  If  the  trucks  needed  tires  and  gaso- 
line, he  got  the  tires  and  gasoline 

There  is  General  O'Dwyer's  record  And 
no  political  opponent,  no  matter  how  base 
he  may  he,  can  mar  that  glorious  list  of  high 
achievements. 

On  the  merits.  General  O'Dwyer  Is  entitled 
to  your  votes  and  worthy  of  all  your  efforts 
to  swell  his  plurality,  which,  J  predict,  will 
be  unprecedented  for  a  candidate  for  mayor 
in  this  great  city. 

But  there  is  more  to  this  campaign. 

As  mayor.  General  OT)wyer  will  be  con- 
earned  with  our  schools,  our  jxjllce,  our  hous- 
ing, our  sanitation,  our  parks,  our  city 
finances,  and  many  other  important  prob- 
lems. One  matter  of  great  importance  to  this 
city  Is  the  adequacy  of  its  port  facilities.  Our 
foreign  trade — passing  through  New  York — 
supplies  a  great  deal  of  our  city's  Inerorae, 
affecting  the  livelihood  of  all  of  us.  To  this 
problem  I  know  that  General  O'Dwyer  will 
devote  his  mature  judgment. 

The  next  few  years  will  prove  that  this 
city  can  be  made  a  better  place  for  all  of  us. 
and  in  bis  speeches  General  ODwyer  has 
shown  that  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  city  s 
8hort<»ming8.  He  has  not  promised  the 
moon,  but  he  has  evidenced  an  awareness  of 
th'»  city's  n<^eds.  His  record  shows  that  this 
awareness,  and  the  pledges  he  has  made,  will 
be  translated  Into  action.  It  is  easy  indeed 
for  a  candidate  to  go  from  place  to  place 
promising  one  group  this  and  another 
group  that.  But  General  O'Dwyer  has  not 
dealt  with  the  people  as  groups  but  as  New 
Yorkers  all.  And  we  know  that  the  promlaes 
he  hac  made  will  be  kept. 

I  have  known  the  two  opponents  of  Gen- 
eral O'Dwyer  for  years.  I  have  met  the  Re- 
publican candidate  at  Demcxratlc  meetings 
and  conferences  of  all  sorts,  including  thore 
of  Tammany  Hall,  throughout  the  years.  We 
Democrats  regard  him  as  a  loyal  member  of 
our  party.  Sejme  of  us  were  astonished  when 
he  Jumped  the  political  fence  and  took  the 
Republican  nomination  for  mayor.  We  knew 
thst  he.  as  a  Democrat,  had  been  anxious  to 
run  for  mayor,  because  he  had  made  long 
and  strenuous  efforts  to  get  the  Democratic 
nomination. 

Having  failed  in  that  effort  he  apparently 
exsncluded  that  any  nomination  was  t>etter 
than  none.  And  now  his  supporters  are 
wondering  whether  he  will  run  a  F>oor  second 
or  a  bad  third. 

Then,  there  Is  the  "no  deal"  candidate,  a 
splendid  young  man  whom  I  know  well.  He 
Is  a  bred-ln-the-bone  Republican.  Many  of 
us  In  polities  fully  understand  his  dismay 
and  anger  when  his  party  turned  from  him 
to  a  Demoeyat  He  had  a  commendable  rec- 
ord In  tlie  Republican  Party  and  Ir  public 
service,  and  could  have  expected  L-etter  of 
his  party. 

The  untruthful  charge  that  General 
0'Dw7er  Is  bossed  by  anybody  Is  ridiculous 
to  those  who  know  what  is -going  on  In  poli- 
tics In  this  city.  I  do  not  think  that  silly 
charge  Is  fooling  anybody. 

The  charge  that  Communist*  Influence 
him  Is  likewise  poppycock.  If  I  thought 
that  he  was  influenced  by  any  group  op- 
posed to  our  American  Institutions  and  tra- 
ditions. I  would  not  be  speaking  to  you 
tonight,  because  I  particularly  despise  all 
ftfth-coltimn    organizations. 

Why  is  a  lifelong  Democrat  the  candidate 
of  the  Republicans?  I  said  I  would  speak 
plainly.  I  say,  without  fear  of  honest  con- 
tradiction, that  in  high  Republican  circles  at 


Albany — and  in  certain  Republican  circles 
here  In  this  city— It  was  decided  that  such 
an  extraordinary  move  would  help  Governor 
Dewey's  campaign  for  reelection  next  year. 
These  Republican  leaders  thought  they 
would  try  to  move  certain  groups  of  Demo- 
crats and  liberals  Into  the  Republican 
column 

They  thought  that  by  nominating  a  Dem- 
ocrat this  maneuvei*  could  pjsslbly  l>e  ac- 
complished. There  it  Is.  as  plain  as  that. 
And  that  Is  the  real  reason  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Goldstein,  and  the  only  reason. 
He  Is  well  known  in  this  city,  and  the  Albany 
group  and  their  New  York  City  followers 
decided  that  they  could  do  some  recruiting 
among  his  Democratic  friends  and  followers 
in  behalf  of  Governor  Dewey. 

Now  I  happen  to  think  that  the  office  ot 
mayor  of  this  city  Is  so  important  that  It 
should  not  t>e  made  a  part  of  a  plan  of  an- 
other man  to  be  Governor  of  the  State. 
Many  think  that  the  office  of  mayor  of  New 
York  City  is  a  bigger  Job  than  that  of  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York.  Whether  It 
Is  or  not.  no  New  York  municipal  campaign 
should  be  manipulated  by  Republican  poli- 
ticians at  Albany  or  elsewhere  up-State  for 
their  political  benefit  next  year  Do  not  be- 
lieve it  when  you  he(ir  the  Republican  bosses 
tell  you  that  It  just  happened  that  Judge 
Goldstein  was  selecte'd  for  their  nomination. 
It  was  a  dictated  nomination  and  it  was 
dictated  from  Albany  In  a  way  I  am  glad 
that  next  year's  Stjjte  campaign  has  been 
uitroduced  Into  this  municipal  campalf^o.  be- 
cause It  gives  me  a  chance  to  tell  you  that 
we  Demejcrats  Interd  next  year  to  resume 
our  rightful  place  in  Albany.  We  were  there 
for  a  long  time.  NoUiiug  that  has  happened 
in  the  last  3  or  4  years  indUcee  me  tu  thiiik 
that  the  Republicans  can  continue  to  con- 
trol the  State  administration.  And  In  com- 
mon with  other  Interested  Democrats,  I  In- 
tend to  have  a  say  as  to  what  Happens  next 
year. 

I  am  going  to  talk  for  a  moraent  directly 
to  Governor  Dewey,  who  is  schediMed  to  talk 
on  the  radio  tonight. 

You  present  yourself  as  an  exemplar  of 
gr>od  government.  Governor  Dewey  You  like 
to  picture  yourself  as  the  foe  of  gangsterism 
You  like  to  have  yourself  called  the  greatest 
opponent  of  corruption  In  ofllca.  Very  well, 
then.  Governor  Dewey. 

Why  do  you  not  look  into  Naasau  County? 
Why  do  you  not  appoint  an  Independent  In- 
vestigator, one  not  of  your  own  polltlc:al 
faith.  By  so  doing  you  can  make  public  the 
truth  as  to  the  shameful  conditions  Irr  Nas- 
sau. All  of  your  predecessors  were  quick  to 
do  this  because  they  realized  It  was  a  pri- 
mary obligation  of  the  Governor  to  stop  cor- 
ruption and   malfeasance  in  office. 

Let  tu  lexik  at  the  record,  as  another 
Governor  tised  to  say: 

Nassau  County  is  riddled  from  top  to  bot- 
tom with  graft.  acex)rding  to  the  public  re- 
ports, with  which  you  must  be  familiar.  The 
boss  of  Nassau,  and  one  ot  the  prominent 
bosses  in  this  State,  is  Russell  Sprague. 

Governor,  Mr.  Sprague  is  yotir  own  po- 
litical mentor;  he  is  your  political  adviser, 
as  stated  by  your  own  headquarters  in  the 
last  Presidential  campaign.  With  your  in- 
fluence he  was  elected  Republican  national 
committeeman  from  New  York.  No  man  is 
stronger  with  you.  Governor,  than  Is  Russ 
Sprague.  according  to  public  reports. 

We  have  seen  shake-ups  In  the  p>ollce  de- 
partments of  the  various  towtkShlfM.  In  the 
central  staff  of  the  county  Itself.  We  have 
seen  shifts  in  the  district  attorney's  office. 
We  have  heard  of  graft  earned  out  of  gam- 
bling concessions. 

Why  not  have  a  completely  nonpolltlcal  In- 
vestigation. Governor  Dewey?  Are  you  afraid 
of  the  outcome'  Are  you  afraid  that  one  of 
the  two  biggest  Republican  counties  will  not 
be  as  strong  for  you  after  an  investigation 
as  it  has  been  In  the  past?     Why  not  give  us 
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•a«»e  action  Irjtead  of  a  lot  of  words.  Gov- 
OTiior?  In  BO  doing,  you  will  be  following 
th«  example  General  O  D  is  set. 

It  u  General  O  Dwyer  cous  action* 

which  prompt  me  to  support  him. 

The  election  of  General  ODwyer  will  give 
thU  city  a  One  mayor,  a  man  of  character, 
unbossed.  and  filled  with  Ideaa  for  our  wel- 
fare. Hl«  election  will  give  a  setback  to  the 
complicHted  Republlcun  plans  laid  by  the 
Albany  high  command.  I  was  for  many 
years  at  the  head  of  Democratic  aflalrs  In 
thla  State,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  regard 
•ucb  a  setback  with  anything  but  relish. 

I  warn  those  of  you  who  have  been  with 
me  in  the  Democratic  Party  and  you  Inde- 
pendenu  who  are  Interested  In  the  views 
which  1  hold  of  General  ODwyer  that  a  vote 
for  either  of  the  other  two  candidates  merely 
takM  vou  Into  a  fufllo  civil  war  within  the 
■  -fore,  vole  for  Oen- 
best  qualified  men 
wh«j  niu  ever  offered  himself  for  mayor  in  all 
the  city's  history. 
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Mr.  ROONEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rcmark.s  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  cnllRhtcninK  trstl- 
mony  of  Rt.  Rev.  M.^sr.  John  OOrady. 
secretary.  National  Conference  of  Caih- 
ohc  Chanties,  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Bankinp  and  Ciurency  on  the 
full  pmployment  bill,  S.  380.  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  first  session.  August  31 
1945: 

Full  Employment  and  Human  Rights 
After  our  very  remarkable  success  in  mo- 
bUlxlng  our  resources  for  war  It  is  Incon- 
ceivable that  we  sbould  fail  to  mobilize  them 
for  peace.  But  we  shall  never  succeed  In  this 
effort  until  we  realize  that  we  are  living  In 
a  changed  world.  We  can  no  longer  be  sat- 
Ufled  with  the  economic  philosophy  of  25 
years  ago.  While  we  must  continue  to  make 
the  -fullest  use  of  the  rem.irkable  genius  of 
the  American  people  we  must  also  have  a 
considerable  amount  or  planning. 

OKCULTIVATED  powKa  axsotncxs 
In    the    pioneer    days    the    people    of    the 
United  States  were  able  to  emerge  from  de- 
pres-slon  because  there  were  vast  and  uncul- 
tivated  resources   to  be  explored.     We  still 
have  vast  unharnessed  resources  m  our  river 
valleys  all  over  the  country.     We  should  be 
able  to  repeat  in  these  river  valleys  what  has 
already  been  done  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
and  along  the  Columbia  River.     I  am  very 
much    Interested   in   the   proposed   Missouri 
Valley  Authority.     I  am  Interested  in  it  not 
only  because  of  the  vast  power  resources  that 
U  will  make  available  In  many  States,  and 
because  ol  what  it  will  mean  In  flood  control, 
but  also  because  of  what  It  will  mean  In  the 
reclamation  of  land.     I  see  vast  numbers  of 
farmers  given  an  opportunity  of  owning  a 
home  on  the  land.    I  can  see  In  this  proposed 
Missouri  Valley  development   a  verv  Impor- 
tant step  In  the  revival  of  the  family  farm 
to  the  United  States.    I  see  it  as  one  of  the 
basic  hopes  of  our  democratic  institutions 
1  see  the  Mlsscurl  Vallev  Authority  not  as  a 
great  engineering  development,  but  as  a  great 
social    institution.     Ij     the    Missouri    Vallev 
and  in  other  river  valleys  there  are  vast  op- 
portuniues  for  new  economic  developments 
Vie  nave  m  tbese  proposetl  authorities  new 


cccnor.Kc  licutlers,  new  opf)ortunlties  for 
investment,  new  wealth-producing  resources, 
and  new  social  resources. 

HOUSING    AND   CTTT    PLANNING 

Another  very  large  field  for  after-the-war 
Investment,  for  Improving  the  .'standard  of  life 
of  the  people  and  providing  new  development 
opportunities  will  be  found  in  the  field  of 
housing  and  city  planning.  In  writing  about 
the  situation  in  Great  Brltal.:i,  Sir  William 
H.  Beverldge  says.  "Adequate  and  healthy 
hou.slng  presents  the  largest  single  objective 
for  desirable  outlay  after  the  var  and  affords 
the  largest  scope  for  raising  the  standard  of 
life,  health,  and  happiness."  (Pull  Employ- 
ment In  a  Free  Society,  p.  Ift}.) 

In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Agency,  Mr.  John  BlandfonJ  states.  "It  is 
estimated  that  during  the  Srst  10  years 
after  the  war.  construction  of  12.600.000  non- 
farm  dwelling  units  will  be  needed  in  the 
United  Slates.  The  great  majority  of  these 
units  should  be  provided  through  new  con- 
etruction,  the  remainder  through  conver- 
sion of  existing  structures."  (P.  4,  Housing 
Needs.)  If  the  housing  program  envisaged 
by  Mr   p  ci  is  carried  out  It  will  repre- 

■'•nt  an  ,  ■  ;;cni  of  seven  to  eight  billion 
dollars  u  yi>ar. 

The  development  of  the  housing  program 
which  will  Include  units  built  through  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  public  low-cost  housing 
If  properly  handled,  should  have  a  great 
amount  of  Influence  In  stablll:'lng  the  con- 
struction indualry.  It  will  perforin  n  very 
essential  service  in  rebuilding  large  sections 
of  American  cities. 

1  need  not  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  aomething  that  haa  already  been 

emphasised     several     times     before    Senator 

TAn  N  ■  ittee  on  housing,  and  also  before 

the  ^  tee  on  Postwar  Economic  Policy 

and  Planning  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, namely,  the  process  of  deterioration 
that  is  under  way  In  American  cities.  The 
so-called  slum  areas  have  a  high  degree  of 
Infant  mortality,  high  delinquency  rates,  tax 
rates  ajc  rapidly  falling  off,  and  maintenance 
costs  are  mounting.  As  a  result,  many  cities 
are  being  reduced  to  economic  and  social 
bankruptcy.  It  Is  Inevitable  that  the 
blighted  areas  of  American  cities  should  be 
made  over  This  calls  for  a  large  Investment 
of  funds,  both  public  and  private.  It  must 
l>e  a  planned  investment.  We  have  learned 
a  great  deal  about  these  areas  in  recent  years 
We  have  made  statistical  studies  of  admin- 
istrative costs  of  housing,  of  heslth.  of  delin- 
quency in  these  areas.  We  are  pretty  much 
in  agreement  as  to  what  should  be  done.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  mak.  over  these  blighted 
areas  by  a  few  housing  proJe<:ts  here  and 
there.  It  calls  for  large-scale  jilanning,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  local  governments  but 
also  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 
We  cannot  isolate  private  from  public  hous- 
ing In  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities.  They  are 
a  part  of  the  same  program.  We  cannot 
isolate  housing— public  or  private— from  city 
planning,  from  transportation,  from  public 
uillities 

If  we  could  only  stabilize  our  residential 
construction  through  long-term  planning  we 
would  have  taken  the  most  Important  step 
toward  stabilizing  our  whole  economy.  At 
a  recent  hearing  before  the  Houfe  Committee 
on  Postwar  Economic  Policy  and  Planning. 
Mr.  Blandford  •  emphasized  the  extremely 
fluctuating  and  unstable  character  of  the 
house-buUding  industry.  During  the  10- 
year  period  from  1920  to  1929.  the  average 
annual  number  of  units  started  was  703 .0(X). 
at  an  annual  cost  of  $3,000,000,000;  while 
during  the  10-year  period  1930-39.  the  aver- 
age annual  number  of  units  started  was  only 
273.000,  at  an  annual  cost  of  slightly  over 
a  bUllon  dollars.  To  sharpen  the  contrast 
all  the  more,  he  points  out  that  there  were 
937.000  units,  costing  almost  $4,500,000,000 
started  in  1925  and  nniv  93.000  units  costing 
only  about  $285 iv    noo  started  in  1933     It 


is  clear,  therefore,  that  If  we  can  only  level 
off  the  residential -construction  Industry  on 
a  fairly jhlgh  plane  in  the  postwar  period  we 
shall  h|ve  taken  the  most  Important  step 
toward  |a  full-time  employment  program. 
And,  it  jhould  be  remembered,  that  this  will 
not  call  for  any  vast  expedlture  of  public 
funds — |t  will  be  a  stabilized  private  Invest- 
ment. jAccording  to  Mr.  Blandford's  esti- 
mate w^  can  build  one  and  one-quarter  mil- 
lion no4larm  residential  units,  and  not  more 
than  1  111  10  shall  be  public  low-cost  housing 
units,  flouslng  and  city  planning  wUl  there- 
fore coMstitute  a  most  Important  element  In 
our  pcstiftar  economy  and  in  the  development 
of  a  program  of  full  employment. 

HIGHWAY  CONSTOUCTIOM 

One  0  ■  the  most  encouraging  signs  point- 
ing to  a  program  of  full  employment  is  the 
very  IntJlligent  plan  for  highway  construc- 
tion unler  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of 
the  Fed(  ral  Works  Agency.     Under  this  plan 
$500.000  000  a  year  has  been  authorized  for 
the  first   three  postwar  years.     These  funds 
are  to  te  matched  by   the  States  and  local 
communities.     The     program     will     include 
work  on  city  streets,  feeder  roads,  primary 
roads,  rural  free  delivery  roads  in  and  out 
of  cities  of  8,000  or  less.     With  the  releasing 
of   the   frozen    Federal    funds    for    highway 
construAlon,  and  the  additional  funds  to  be 
e.\p?ndei  by  the  States,  cities,  and  counties, 
hlghwayiconstruction  of  one  kind  or  another 
during  tke  next  year  will  Involve  an  expendi- 
ture  of  lapproxtmately    $3,000,000,000.     This 
Is  most  Encouraging  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  public  works  na  a  method  of  dealing 
with  unemployment  because  In  the  paat  in 
many  respects  It  has  been  the  most  effective 
form  of  bubllc  work.     Geographically  it  has 
reached  iarlcus  Bectioiis  of  the  country  to  a 
greater  oegree  than  any  other  form  of  public 
work.    It  the  providing  of  direct  and  Indi- 
rect employment  it  has  used  a  great  \-arlety 
of   skillsl    One    of    the   greatest    dlfflcultloe 
about  highway  construction  during  the  last 
depresslQ^i  was  that  States  and  local  com- 
munltleaj  reduced  their  expenditures  In  the 
same  degree  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  inereased   Its  expenditures.     We   hear 
on  all  sl4es  at  the  present  time  that  States, 
counties '  and    cities    are    sitting    back    and 
waiting  tb  see  what  the  Federal  Government 
will  do.     They  remember  what  happ>ened  In 
the  early  i thirties.     They  went  ahead  and  ex- 
pended  t^elr  money  and  later  they  found 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  willing  to 
take  up  the  whole  load. 

D|sTRiBtrriON  or  laeor  supply 
The  new  highway  program  requires  cities 
and  localities  to  put  up  50  percent  of  the  cost. 
This  maj  look  like  a  rigid  system  in  dealing 
with  soniie  States  but  once  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment (deviates  from  it  there  appears  to  be 
no  stopptig  p)oint. 

Everybody  who  has  done  any  thinking 
about  fu|  employment  knows  that  there  are 
difflcultiete  in  the  way.  Sir  William  H.  Bever- 
ldge figuies  that  we  shall  always  have  a  cer- 
tain percentage— he  sets  it  at  3  percent— of 
unemployfment  so  long  as  we  have  a  free 
economy.:  This  amount  is  needed  to  provide 
an  opporiinity  for  workers  to  move  around  In 
order  to  improve  their  condition.  But  even 
In  reducing  unemployment  to  this  low  level 
we  shall  lindoubtedly  have  difficulties.  Every- 
body wh^  has  observed  the  efforts  of  the 
country  lb  secure  an  adequate  distribution 
of  Its  laior  supply  during  the  war  knows 
somethin*  of  the  problems  involved.  Cer- 
tainly, w#  shall  never  have  any  adequate 
method  of  distributing  the  labor  supply  if 
we  turn  tfce  Employment  Service  back  to  the 
States.  It  will  mean  that  we  shall  have  the 
same  condition  that  we  have  had  during  the 
war — evei*  town  will  l>e  competing  with  every 
other  towh  and  employment  offices  In  area's 
with  low-rage  standards  will  refuse  to  permit 
workers  t*  move  to  other  localities  In  which 
there  Is  a^  demand  for  their  labor.  This  is 
what  hardened  durmg  the  war.    When  the 
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country  was  confronted  with  c«!rtaln  crltlcsl 
situations  the  Army  and  the  Nivy  moved  in 
very  quickly  and  secured  th?  labor  they 
needed.  Those  who  talk  about  States"  rights 
In  dealing  with  the  labor  supply  are  not  talk- 
ing In  terms  of  realities.  It  must  not  be 
assumed  for  a  moment  that  by  any  mechan- 
ism that  Government  sets  up  labor  can  be 
made  completely  mobile  and  It  will  therefore 
be  in  a  position  to  respond  to  demands  in  any 
•ectlon  of  the  country.  After  all.  labor  be- 
comes rooted  in  certain  commuiltles.  While 
extreme  mobility  may  be  deslnble  from  the 
standpoint  of  Industry  it  Involves  many 
other  problems.  It  involves  the  stability  of 
family  life;  it  Involves  housinf ;  It  involves 
community  facilities  of  all  kit  ds  including 
churches,  schools,  community  center*,  cul- 
tural traditions,  etc. 

By  reason  of  the  relative  liimoblllty  of 
labor  it  Is  necessary  to  give  adeq  late  thought 
to  the  location  of  Investments  and  new  enter- 
prlBM  ao  that  employment  oppottunltles  may 
be  provided  where  they  are  most  needed. 
This  Is  essential  not  only  in  private  but  also 
In  public  enterprise. 

CoontATiON  BrrwtTN  covctnmint,  labor,  and 

INDVITRY  BSaiNTIAL 

In  order  to  st>cure  a  high  levtl  of  produc- 
tion and  of  consumption  there  must  be  the 
doMSt  working  relationships  between  gov- 
ernment, labor,  and  prlVHte  industry.  All 
the  elements  must  work  as  part  of  a  team 
It  should  b«  kept  In  mind  tha.  the  fullr>t 
utllir.ation  of  our  rMOureet  calls  for  team- 
work It  CDlls  for  aoe«pt«hO«  of  a  new  and 
wider  responsibility  of  the  sUtt  but  it  also 
calU  for  constructive  private  ent-Tprlae.  The 
sute  mufet  assume  the  leaderahli'  but  it  must 
be  a  state  which  at  all  times  is  subject  to 
the  Influence  of  free  democratic  thinking 
As  the  state  comes  to  assume  it  larger  part 
In  the  life  of  the  csountry  then  Is  need  for 
closer  collaboration  between  tie  state  and 
private  effort.  There  Is  need  fo-  a  thorough 
revlullKatlon  of  all  the  democrntlc  forces  of 
the  Nation.  Theae  forces  mus:  be  banded 
together  on  the  local  communlt  ?  basis  Tlie 
various  elements  In  communl  y  life  mu.st 
learn  to  work  together  more  closely  We 
must  everywhere  have  a  revival  of  the  spirit 
of  the  old-time  neighborhood.  There  must 
be  a  new  emphasis  on  adult  education. 
Every  citizen  must  recognize  trore  seriously 
his  responsibility  for  participa  .Ing  In  com- 
mon affairs.  There  must  be  spread  abroad 
everywhere  a  new  concept  of  tlie  sacredness 
_and  integrity  of  the  individual,  of  the  sacred- 
ncss  of  family  ties.  There  Is  a  new  call  fcr  a 
moral  leadership  that  will  guide  men's  minds 
from  the  cruelties  of  war  back  again  to  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  sacred  ideals 
of  charity  and  justice. 

"SOCIAL  BUDorr"  cALLr)  rem 

In  the  testimony  before  this  committee.  I 
am  sure  that  there  has  been  a  very  complete" 
description  of  the  type  of  budget  for  whicli 
the  full  employment  bill  calls.  It  really  calls 
for  the  "social  budget,"  for  is  accurate  a 
statement  as  possible  in  regard  to  expendi- 
ture and  investment — public  ind  private — 
during  the  forthcoming  year,  and  also  in  re- 
gard to  the  total  labor  supply.  If  Invest- 
ment and  production  Is  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  labor  supply,  th?n  the  deficit 
will  have  to  be  made  up  by  stimulated  private 
effort  or  presumably  by  governmental  effort. 

WOKKEIS'    XICIIT    TO    A    LIVINC    WAGK 

The  basic  principle  of  the  bill  Is  the  right 
of  the  citizen  to  employment.  "All  Ameri- 
cana able  to  work  and  seeking  work  bace 
the  right  to  useful,  remunerntive,  regular, 
and  full-time  employment,  and  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  io  assure  tbe 
existence  at  all  times  of  sufficient  employ-" 
ment  opportunities  to  enable  Ul  Americans 
who  have  finished  their  schooling  and  who 
do  not  have  full-time  housekeeping  respon- 
sibilities freely  to  exercise  this  right."  (Sec. 
2  (b)  of  the  bill). 


Before  the  1890"s  there  was  quite  a  wide 
chasm  between  economics  and  ethics  In  the 
field  of  labor.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  as- 
sumed that  the  wage  earner  received  what  he 
had  added  to  the  product.  There  was  a  rec- 
ognition, of  course,  of  some  economic  friction, 
but  there  was  general  opposition  tu  what  was 
regarded  as  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. Now  during  the  nineties,  under  the 
Influence  of  a  new  group  of  economlsU.  there 
was  a  new  emphasis  on  what  Is  known  as  the 
"standard  oX  life.""  People  had  a  right  to  a 
certain  standard  of  life.  Contrasts  were  soon 
established  between  theory  and  practice.  It 
was  found  that  under  exiatlng  conditions 
large  numbers  of  people  were  not  receiving 
-sufficient  to  maintain  a  minimum  Ptandnrd 
of  life.  The  leaders  of  American  lat>or 
claimed  that  the  securing  of  this  sUndard 
was  one  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  labor 
movement,  it  was  the  basic  philoscphy  of 
labor  that  the  worker,  by  positive  economic 
action,  could  improve  his  status,  cou  v 

high  wages  and  better  woiku\g  co: 
Beginning  about  1010  there  was  a  recoKnitton 
of  the  fact  that  organised  labor  alone  could 
not  do  the  whole  Job  of  lifting  the  standard 
of  life  of  the  people.  It  had  to  be  imple- 
mented by  leglslaupn.  We  therefore  had  a 
minimum-wage  movement.  Dmigiucily  at 
first  It  wiis  limited  to  women  atid  child  wage 
earners.  lu  purpose  was  to  secure  a  mini- 
mum incomt  for  all  woman  wage  earner*  It 
WK«  not  applied  to  men  at  first  becauae  of  tht 
tear  of  adverse  court  action.  This  legislative 
program  did  not  work  out  In  an  ideal  fnhiun. 
It  represented  a  gradual  uphill  struggle  to* 
ward  an  ideal. 

BrOtNNlNOS   or    SOCIAL    tMSUKAMCB    I BUWLATION 

The  same  dev<  '   r     .   ,t  that  was  applied  to 
minimum  rates  is  also  applied  in  the 

field  of  Industrlai  accidents  In  this  field  It 
was  necessary  to  apply  s  social  remedy.  The 
costs  of  industrial  accidents  carac  to  be 
recognised  as  part  of  the  responsibility  of  in- 
dustry. This  meant  that  the  workers  had  a 
right  to  compensation  (or  industrial  acci- 
dents. The  ideal  was  not  reached  immedi- 
ately, but  very  important  steps  were  taken. 
It  WHS  said  many  time*  in  tbe  Iwginnlng 
that  wages  could  not  be  regulated  by  law; 
that  the  social  principle  of  compensation  for 
Industrial  accidents  could  not  be  emtxjdied 
in  law.  More  recently  we  have  had  a  recogni- 
tion, through  the  Social  Security  Act,  of 
the  fact  that  workers  hav  a  right  to  com- 
pensation against  the  hazards  of  temporary 
unemployment  and  old  age.  We  have  not 
yet  reached  this  ideal  for  all  workers  but  by 
legislative  action  we  have  taken  Important 
steps  in  this  direction. 

When  various  forms  of  social  Insurance 
were  first  developed  they  were  an  extension 
of  a  pattern  that  had  already  grown  up  in  a 
numl)er  of  industries.  The  workers  in  those 
industries  had  recognized  that  they  could  not 
through  their  wages  alone  or  throtigh  the  sale 
of  their  products  protect  themselves  against 
all  the  hazards  of  life;  that  they  needed  some 
sort  of  mutual  insurance  for  this  purpose. 
Therefore  it  Is  that  we  find  that  some  of 
the  early  unions  were  basically  friendly  so- 
cieties. There  were  also  many  other  types  of 
friendly  societies.  It  was  quite  natural  that 
the  first  efforts  of  government  In  this  field 
should  be  to  stimulate  the  existing  develop- 
mcnU  so  that  they  might  secure  wider  cov- 
erage. The  basic  idea,  however,  was  that  of 
a  basic  and  balanced  Insurance  program,  of  a 
pro-am  that  was  fully  self-liquidating. 

WORKOt'S  RIGHT  TO   A   JOB 

Side  -•  with  this  Insurance  program 

there  I.  ^.r^"  up  another  concept,  namely, 
that  of  ilifc  responsibility  t)f  the  state  to  pro- 
vide certain  basic  services  tor  individuals 
and  families  We  find  the  recognition  of  this 
responsibility  in  the  field  of  health,  in  the 
field  of  education.  In  the  field  of  recreation. 
It  has  also  fotind  lU  way  Into  social  insur- 
ance so  that  while  we  stiil  have  the  Uiought 
of  a  system  that  Is  supported  in  part  by 
Indtistry  and  in  part  by  the  worker,  we  also 


have  a  recognition  of  the  basic  responsibility 
of  the  state  to  secure  certain  minimum  stand- 
ards for  the  cltlaen.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  In  the  application  of  state 
action  to  the  securing  of  certain  minimum- 
wage  standards  and  the  securing  of  a  defi- 
nite amount  of  protection  for  worker?  against 
the  hazards  that  cut  off  their  wages  and  their 
source  of  livelihood 

While  we  have  had  cohslderable  success 
In  implementing  the  individual's  right  to  a 
living  wage,  to  protection  against  the  ha«- 
ards  that  cut  off  his  wages,  we  have  not  given 
very  much  thought  to  his  l>a»ic  right  to  a 
Job.  Now  this  right  Is  Just  as  fundamental 
as  h\s  right  to  a  living  wage  or  to  protection 
against  industrial  hazards,  or  to  assistance 
If  he  is  no  longer  able  to  work  and  does  not 
come  within  a  social -insurance  prqgram  We 
have  devot«>d  comparatively  little  thought  to 
Implementing  this  right  The  growing  h««- 
ard  of  unemployment,  however.  Is  forcing  us 
to  give  more  serious  thought  to  ways  and 
means  ol  implementing  the  cttlsea's  right  to 
work.  Tlie  alternative  is  mau  unemploy- 
ment. Wi-  know  very  well  that  during  the 
thirties  unemployment  was  our  most  serious 
social  problem.  The  depression  of  the 
thirties  was  the  severest  that  America  had 
ever  experienced.  The  tUnc  has  therettire 
come  to  devise  ways  and  meant  of  imple- 
menting the  individuals  right  to  a  Job. 

There  Is  no  use  In  implementing  his  other 
rlghu  If  we  overltx>k  this  basic  right  The 
cltlsen  has  s  right  to  the  thtnas  that  are 
neceassry  for  life  For  the  ordinary  wage 
earner  this  means  a  full-time  Job  In  the 
Isst  analysis,  he  mu»t  look  to  aovernment 
to  protect  this  right  t  Many  people 

claim    ihui    ihl»    will    \.  .sie    Individual 

Initiative  The  same  haa  been  aald  about 
other  reforms.  In  the  minimum-wage  move- 
ment one  used  to  hear  about  the  Inefficient 
workers  The  problem  was  attacked  and  it 
has  l)een  worked  out  We  heard  the  aame 
about  old-age  pensions  and  al>out  '  y. 

ment  compensation.     "Hiere  are  i.  ;;ils 

who  Will  abuse  It — some  malingerers — but 
they  are  few 

RXSrONStBUJTT    OF  OOVCaNllU«T 

There  is  no  social  program  that  does  not 
have  some  undesirable  consequences  but  we 
have  to  think  about  the  things  that  are  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  all  the  peopVe.  Govern- 
ment Is  not  going  to  assure  full-time  employ- 
ment without  taking  many  important  steps 
and  it  will  probably  make  many  missteps. 
That  does  not  exctise  Government  from  try- 
ing and  using  every  effort  possible  to  devcl»..p 
new  Investments,  to  reach  out  for  new  sources 
of  wealth  and  for  Income  so  that  so  far  as  la 
humanly  practical  every  citizen  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  engaging  In  remunerative  and 
productive  employment. 


Byrnes'  V> ''■  d  >  n  Ru>. ^-.^  Nn;'vi;c  N(vv 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HHN   GEdRGE  G   ^.\LH)WSia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  5. 1945 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  present  for  insertion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  entitled 
•'Byrnes'  Word  on  Russia  Nothing  New." 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  Sunday.  Noveml>er  4,  1945.  written 
by  Ernest  Lindley: 

Btrves"  Word  on  Russia  NoTHn«c  Nrw 
(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

Secretary  Byrnes  neither  set  a  new  policy 
or  modlfltd  an  old  when  he  said  that  tbe 
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Unlt*d  Stares  rccogni^fs  the  Soviet  Union  s 
q>«clal  security  interest-;  in  central  and  east- 
em  Europe  and  premised  that  "America  vrill 
never  Join  any  groups  In  these  countries  In 
ho«tUe  intrigue  against  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  same  assurances  have  been  given 
numy  times  during  the  last  4  years.  The 
late  President  Roosevelt  and  former  S'cretary 
Hull  tried  to  make  that  clear  to  the  Kremlin. 
Prtaldcnt  Truman  and  S?cretaiy  Byrnes  have 
foUowed  the  same  line 

At  the  sams  time.  American  officials  have 
sought  to  convince  the  Kremlin  that:  (1) 
Russia,  like  other  nations,  must  find  her 
ultimate  ^curity  in  «  stroni;  United  Nations 
Organization  and  (2)  Russia's  special  security 
latamts  in  eastern  and  centrHl  Europe  do 
not  require  that  she  contrcl  thr  iniernul 
affairs  of  thuM  nnUona. 

MtMOWTT    m    COMTtOl. 

Ttat  TTnttKft  BtatM  hM  eonitattnUy  recof . 
nlBMi  Mils  la  rntuM  to  hNV.>  rri^nUly 

»n<i  r. .  ,,.  ,.,,,ve  nrijihhora.  that  any  mteinpt 
by  thi»  wmlrrn  nllles  lo  build  a  lirr  »»<  nnti- 
lovirt  l.utfrt  «t«'  1 

•yr»lv  rtw>«r'>v  v 

^''  lui  i«  la  a  long  jun'p 

It  .  ,      .    HuMlan  c\mirt>l   of 

cvnti-wl  and  eaatvrn  Vurtip* 

It  w»a  perhapa  only  natural  for  th»  Ru»- 
•l«n«  to  irly  In  the  nmt  ln«i«nre  oi\  \\\f 
OOBUnunlat  V       ■ 

But,     WUh      1-    ■■  .  i.       ■.;,..;,   , 

ntaorlties  In  fc^me  cinintriea  neem  to  have 
b»»n  tryinn  to  liq<iidate  or  Intimidate  leaders 
ol  parties  and  (rrt>u|M  unquestionably  demo- 
cntsc  but  unwilltnc  to  accept  Communi.ot 
domination 

!  V  to  call  anyone  who  *m  not  accept 

C>  !  .st    dictation    or   co«^>perHle   with    >\ 

Communist-coiitroUcd  puppet  government 
either  pro-Nazi  or  antl-Sovlet  Many  peoples 
of  •astern  and  central  Europe  had  no  love  lor 
the  Russians,  even  prior  to  the  Bolshevik 
revolution.  Wise  lenders  In  s  ime  of  these 
countries  realized,  however,  that  they  would 
have  to  leurn  to  live  and  work  as  friendly 
neighbors  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Unfortun- 
ately methods  adopted  by  the  Russians  have 
added  new  fears  and  hates  to  old.  It  has  be- 
come increasmj^ly  difficult  for  the  western 
allies  to  support  denifxracy  in  eastern  Europe 
without  appearing'  ■     b-    •.:     -Soviet. 

Roosevelt  and  many  others  foresaw  this 
danger  At  Yalta.  Stalin.  Roosevelt,  and 
Churchill  reached  agreements  concerning 
Poland,  specifically,  and  the  rest  of  liberated 
Europe,  more  generally.  It  was  agreed  that 
these  countries  were  to  have  provisional  gov- 
ernments representative  of  all  democratic 
elements  and  that  these  governments  were  to 
hold  free  elections  It  was  agreed  in  sub- 
stance, also,  that  the  Soviet  Union.  Britain 
and  the  United  States  should  deal  Jointly 
With  the  problems  of  liberated  European 
nations. 

It  was  diaicult  to  reconcile  subsequent 
Russian  performance  with  the  pledges. 
Roosevelt,  before  his  death,  was  disturbed  by 
the  failure,  or  tardiness,  of  the  Russians. 
Harry  Hopkins,  as  President  Truman's  per- 
sonal envoy,  managed  to  obtain  from  Stalin 
parti;.!  performance  of  the  Yalta  pledge  con- 
cernir.g  reorganization  of  the  Polish  provi- 
kional  government. 

Secretary  Byrnes  has  been  tr>ing  to  give 
life  to  the  Yalta  agreements  concerning  lib- 
erated  Europe  genera:iy— because  the  agree- 
m«nt«  t  ere  sound  They  are  no  more  auti- 
Russ  «:i  now  than  they  were  when  Stalin 
subscr.bed  to  them. 

They  do  not  ciia'lenge  Russia's  special  se- 
curity interests.  On  the  contrarv.  they  out- 
line the  only  way  in  which  these  interests 
can  be  safeguarded  within  a  framework  of 
inv^rnatlonai  8ccur:ty  and  clcs3  and  friendly 

_'    '  "^  the  great  powers— and 

Z]^',      ^  ■    '--y  '"  which  Russia  can 

top*    u>   have   I.iendly    peop.es.    as   dUUncl 


l.-utn  conipUuKi  governments  maintained  by 
force  and  terror,  as  her  neighbors. 

Russians  have  clung  so  long  to  the  wrong 
path  that  It  may  not  be  easy  for  them  to 
change  But  the  longer  they  delay,  the 
worse  their  difficulties  seem  likely  to  be- 
come. Their  best  hope  Is  to  invite  the  help 
of  major  allies  In  extricating  them  from  a 
predicament  They  can  rely  on  Secretary 
By.-nes'  pledge  Any  attempt  to  violate  that 
WGu'd  obviously  be  ruinous  to  major  objec- 
tives of  American  policy,  which  c?nter 
around  a  secure  peace. 


Itilian  Mitit?'^    '^r-iist^ce  and  Other 

A^rrt  rc.fi.i ,  .■:•  1  R.  I   t  •  I  Prners 

EXTENSION  OF  hEMARK^ 
or 


t>  t    ,-  > 
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U>   hfeW  VvMIK 

IN  TNI  KOVai  or  RimiSSNTATIVtM 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Spftker.  under 
l<»»ve  lo  extend  my  i>»»mi»rks  in  the 
RtcoRD    I  ii    '  '.    followinii  pupcrs 

«n(J  diunim.  iun«  lo  ilu>  arrrl- 

stlce  with  Italy,  including  the  followlnp: 

1  UttUan  mllit«ry  Hrmlsttce.  September  3 
1943 

a  Additional  ci>ndltions  of  the  armistice 
with  Italy.  November  9.  1943 

3  Letter  of  September  29.  1943.  from  Oen 
Dwight    D.    Elsenhower    to    Marshal    Pletro 
Biidogito. 

4  Memorandum  of  Dgreement  on  employ- 
ment and  dlspo.«ltlon  of  the  Italian  Fleet  aiid 
Mercantile  Marine  (Cunnlngham-de-Courten 
agreement).  S.^ptember  23.  1943 

5.  Amendment  to  the  agreement  on  the 
employment  and  disposition  of  the  Italian 
Fleet.  November  17.  1943. 

6.  Statement  of  Admiral  de  Courten  No- 
vember 17,  1943. 

7  Aide  memoire  of  February  24.  1945  to 
Italian  Government  by  acting  president  of 
Allied  Commission. 

8.  Commentary  of  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can Governments  on  the  armistice  terms  and 
the  Cunningham-de-Courten  agreement. 

1.    ITALIAN    MILITARY    ARMUTICT 

SiciLT.  September  3,  1943 
The  following  conditions  of  an  armistice 
are  presented  by  Gen.  Dwight  D  Eisenhower 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Allied  Forces' 
acting  by  authority  of  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  Nations  and  are 
accepted  by  Marshal  Pietro  Badcglio  head  of 
the  Italian  Government: 

1.  Immediate  cessation  of  all  hostile  ac- 
tivity by  the  Italian  armed  forces. 

2.  Italy  will  use  its  best  endeavors  to  deny 
to  the  Germans,  facilities  that  might  be  used 
against  the  United  Nations. 

3.  All  prisoners  or  Internees  of  the  United 
Nations  to  be  immediately  turned  over  to  th- 
Allied  commander  in  chief,  and  none  of  these 
may  now  or  at  any  time  be  evacuated  to 
Germany. 

4.  Immediate  transfer  of  the  Italian  Fleet 
and  Italian  aircraft  to  such  points  as  may  be 
designated  bv  the  Allied  commander  in 
chief.  With  details  of  disarmament  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  him.  ^ 

5.  Italian  merchant  shipping  mf.v  be  req- 
uisitioned by  the  Allied  commander  in  chief 
to  mret  the  needs  of  his  military-naval  oro- 
gram  '^ 

6  Immediate  surrender  oi  Corsica  and  of 
all  Italian  territory,  bcth  Islands  and  main- 
land to  the  Alli'^s  fcr  such  use  as  cperational 
bases  and  other  purposes  as  the  Allies  may 
see  fit.  ' 


7.  Imiiediato  gunranty  of  the  free  use  by 
the  Alllts  of  all  airfields  anc  naval  ports  in 
Italian  territory,  regardless  of  the  rate  of 
evacuatfon  cf  the  Italian  territory  by  the 
German  forces  These  ports  and  fields  to  be 
protecte<l  by  Italian  armed  forces  until  this 
functions  is  tak:n  over  by  the  Allies. 

8.  Immediate  withdrawal  to  Italy  of  Ital- 
ian armtd  forces  from  all  participation  in 
the  curfent  war  from  whatever  areas  In 
which  tley  may  now  be  engaged 

9.  Cu:  ranty  by  the  Italian  Government 
that  If  necsssary  It  will  employ  all  its  avail- 
able arm  sd  forces  to  Insure  prompt  and  exact 
compllai  ce  with  ail  the  provision!  of  thli 
armiatlc(  . 

10.  ThB  commander  In  chief  of  the  Allied 
rorces  Mserves  to  himself  the  right  to  take 
any  meisure  which.  In  his  opinion  may  be 
neceMar  '  for  the  protection  of  tlu  •  <«ta 
of  the  rlliid  forces  (or  the  prtwi  of 
the  war,  and  tlic  lt»\l!nn  Oovernrornt  binds 
Ueelf  to  icke  svirh  nrtn.lnlstrativ*  ir  other 
action  Ni  the  rommmtder  in  chief  may  re- 
quire, fliid  In  parucuUr  th»>  c  tmmnnder  in 
chief  *i  I  retnbllah  Allied  miUtwry  novern. 
ment  ov>r  auelk  pwru  nl  ItMlien  territory  m 
be  may  leem  MCMMry  In  the  military  in- 
lereats  n    the  Anid  Nations, 

n  Th^  commander  in  chief  of  the  AUIttI 
P\»rcee  w  II  have  a  lu'l  rifht  to  imp^we  meai> 
uree  of  dlaarmament.  demobiUaation,  end 
damuiu  iMtion. 

la  Ot  ler  contritions  of  a  political.  rco« 
nomic,  i^id  nnenc;»l  naivre  with  whlih  Italy 
will  be  liinind  to  comply  will  be  transmitted 
at  Inter  iate. 

The  conditions  of  the  present  armUtlce 
will  no  Ibe  made  public  without  prior  rp- 
provel  vk  the  allied  commander  In  chief. 
The  Km  lish  will  be  considered  the  official 
text. 

Dwight  l.  EisKNitowEa. 
Gineral.  United  States  Army,  Com- 
nander  in  Chief  of  Allied  Forces. 
By  Waltet.  B   Emith. 
Mt  ;or  General,  United  States  Army. 
'fticf  of  Staff. 

Marshal  Phtro  Badoclio, 
Head  of  the  Italian  Government. 
By  GUISEPPE   Castellano. 
Br  gadier  General,   attached    to    the 
talian  High  Command. 
Present:  Rt.  Hon.  Harold  MacMillan.  Brit- 
ish resident  minister,  AFHQ:  Robert  Murphy, 
personal    representative   of   the   Preslclent   ot 
the    Jnited  States;    Royer  Dick,  commodore. 
R.  N..  chief  of  staff  to  the  commander  In  chief 
In  the  Mediterranean;  Lowell  W.  Rooks  major 
general,  pnlted  States  Army,  assistant  chief 
of  staff,  q-3,  AFKQ;  Franco  Montanari.  cfflcial 
Italian     .interpreter;       Brigadier      Kenneth 
Strong,  assistant  chief  of  staff,  G-2,  AFHQ. 

2.     AODmiNAL    CONDmONS    OF    TH£    ARMISTICE 
WITH    itALY     (AS    MODIFIED    BY    THE    P30T0C0L 
.       SIGNED  >»OVEMBFR    9.    1943) 

Whereas  In  consequence  of  an  armistice 
dated  September  3,  1943,  between  the  United 
States  antl  the  United  Kingdom  Governments 
acting  ii^  the  interests  of  all  the  United 
Nations  in  the  one  hand  and  the  Italian 
Govertiment  on  the  other  hand,  hostilities 
were  suspended  between  Italy  and  the  United 
Nations  oji  certain  terms  of  a  military  nature: 

And  wliereas  in  addition  to  those  terms 
It  was  al  BO  provided  In  the  said  armistice 
that  th'  Italian  Government  bound  them- 
selves to  J:omply  with  other  conditions  cf  a 
political,  economic,  and  financial  nature  to 
be   transHiitted   later; 

And  wliereas  it  is  convenient  that  the 
t^rms  of  a  military  nature  and  the  s?id  other 
couditiona  of  a  political,  economic,  and 
financial  iiatu,e  should  without  prejudice  to 
the  contiliued  validity  of  the  terms  of  the 
said  armistice  of  September  3,  1943  be  com- 
prised in  R  further  Instrument: 

Ihe  following  together  with  the  terms  of 
the  armiakice  of  September  3.  1S43.  are  the 
terms  on  which  the  United  States.  United 
Kingdom,    and    Soviet    Governments    acting 
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un  b<  hall  of  the  United  Nations  are  prepared 
to  siispend  hostilities  against  Italy  so  long 
as  their  military  operations  against  Germany 
and  her  allies  are  not  otjstructed  and  Italy 
does  not  assist  these  powers  in  any  way  and 
compllec  with  the  rec|Ulrement£  of  these 
Governments. 

These  terms  have  been  present«>d  by  Oen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  commander  In  chief. 
Allied  Forces,  duly  authorized  to  that  effect; 

And  have  been  accepted  uncoidltlonally 
by  Marshal  Pietro  Badogllo.  heid  of  the 
Italian  Government,  rcpr«sentlu{  the  su- 
preme command  of  Italian  land.  sea.  and  air 
loi'oea.  aiid  duly  •utborlsed  to  '.hat  eflect 
by  the  Italian  Oovernmetit. 

I.  lAi  The  Italian  land,  aea.  and  air  forces 
wh*i-ever  loeeted  h*r«by  surrvndfr.  Italian 
partMtpaUcn  in  the  war  in  mU  ihaater*  will 
tmm  tWMlnilateiy  There  will  be  no  oppoal* 
ttOA  %o  landtnita,  moeeinents,  tu  oilMr  Qoara* 
tkuM  oi  the  land,  aea.  and  nu  (oi'eaa  w  the 
UitltMt  Natuuia.  Acct^rtllnily.  tl\f>  Italian 
Hupremv  <%>••>(»>>•«>.'  wiii  urtirr  the  immediate 
oaaaatton  >«  of  any  lilitd  anatnat 

ttoa  toroee  ^a  utc  uuited  Nattuivt  and  will 
dirvcl  the  Italian  navy,  miliur>*,  and  an 
toroe*  nuvhurlilra  in  «U  th««t»r«  tn  laeu* 
tortliwith  the  appraprtate  laetructioitB  to 
those  tuidef  theu  coaunand. 

iBi  Tbe  luiiaa  Bu|»rtme  Oi>mmand  will 
fxirther  order  all  Italian  naval,  military,  and 
ah  rorcM  or  nuthortilM  and  pammtt  to 
irfiaiti  itnmediately  tram  tieeuueuott  Ot  or 
(iNma^e  tu  any  real  or  pwMoal  proH^ty, 
whether  public  or  private. 

S.  The  Italian  SupraoM  Command  will  |tt\*e 
full  information  concerning  the  dlspostttun 
and  condition  of  all  Italian  land,  sen.  and 
air  forces,  wherever  they  are  situated  and 
of  all  such  forces  of  Italy's  allies  as  are  situ- 
ated In  Italian  or  Italian-occupied  terrltckry 

3  The  Italian  Supreme  Cuiumand  will  take 
tlie  necessary  measures  to  secure  airfields, 
port  facilities,  and  all  other  installations 
against  seizure  or  attack  by  any  of  Italy  s 
Allies.  The  Supreme  Italian  Command  will 
take  the  iiece?sary  measures  to  Insure  law 
and  order,  and  to  use  Its  available  armed 
forces  to  Uiftire  prompt  and  exact  compli- 
ance with  all  the  provisions  of  the  present 
instrument.  Subject  to  such  use  of  Italian 
troops  for  the  above  purposes,  as  may  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  allied  commander  in  chief,  ail 
other  Italian  land.  sea.  and  air  forces  will 
proceed  to  and  remain  in  their  barracks, 
campe.  or  ships  p>ending  directions  from  the 
United  Nations  as  to  their  future  status  and 
disposal  Exceptionally  such  naval  person- 
nel shall  proceed  to  shore  establishments  as 
the  United  Nations  may  direct. 

4.  Italian  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  will 
within  the  periods  to  be  laid  down  by  the 
United  Nations  withdraw  from  all  areas  out- 
side Italian  territory  notified  to  the  Italian 
Government  by  the  United  Nations  and  pro- 
ceed to  areas  to  be  specified  by  the  United 
Nations.  Such  movement  of  Italian  land. 
sea.  and  air  forces  will  be  carried  out  In 
conditions  to  be  laid  down  by  the  United 
Nations  and  In  accordance  with  the  orders 
to  be  issued  by  them.  All  Italian  officials 
will  similarly  leave  the  areas  notified  except 
any  who  may  be  permitted  to  remain  by  the 
United  Nations.  ThOKe  permitted  to  remain 
will  comply  with  the  Instructions  of  the  Al- 
lied commander  In  chief. 

5.  No  requisitioning,  seizures  or  other  co- 
ercive meajures  shall  be  effected  by  Italian 
land,  sea.  and  air  forces  or  ofncials  In  regard 
to  pci-soiis  or  property  In  the  areas  notified 
under  article  4.  » 

6.  The  demobilization  of  Italian  land.  sea. 
and  air  forces  in  excess  of  such  establish- 
ments as  shall  be  notified  will  take  place 
as  prescribed  by  the  Allied  commander  in 
chief. 

7.  Italian  warships  of  all  desoriptionp  aux- 
iliaries, and  transports  will  be  assembled  as 
directed  in  ports  to  he  specified  by  the  Allied 
commander  in  chief  and  will  be  dealt  with 
as   prescribed   by   the   Allied   commander   in 


chief.  I  NoTS.— If  at  the  date  of  the  Armistice 
the  whole  of  the  Italian  Fleet  has  been  as- 
sembled in  Allied  porta,  this  article  would 
run— "Italian  warships  of  all  descriptions, 
auxiliaries,  and  transports  will  remain  until 
further  notice  in  the  ports  where  they  are 
at  present  assembled,  and  will  be  dealt  with 
as  prescribed  by  the  Allied  commander  In 
chief  "l 

8.  luUan  aircraft  of  all  kinds  will  not  leave 
the  ground  or  water  or  ships,  excenr  as  di- 
rected by  the  Allied  commander  : 

9  Without  prejudice  to  the  p:  .  s  ol 
Kiticlrs  U.  15.  aa  A  and  D  below,  all  merchant 
ships,  hshlng  or  other  craft  of  whatever  flag, 
all  aircraft  and  inland  traiuport  of  what- 
ever aAUonaUty  tn  I  talis  i  ipted 
teiTiaory  car  waters  win.  i  tion 
ot  atoair  Manttty  and  si«iu«.  i>  it-u 
from  iMtrwi. 

10.  The   Italian   Hupremr  id   will 

nukke  available  ull  ltaurmati>  '   »•>"  i 

military,  and  air  devloaa.  Ui> 
uefeikMii.  about  all  tnuMaort  mxi  uMr.vnto 
nmnication  ay«ltiM  aataMlahed  by  Itaiv  oi 
her  allies  on  luilan  M««l%Bry  or  U» 
proaehea  thereto,  about  mina  fttMa  <  • 
obstaelee  lo  movement  by  Innd.  •*««.  or  an. 
and  auch  cthar  partioulara  aa  the  United 
Natlona  may  require  m  coiaaMlan  with  the 
uae  ot  Italian  baaae.  or  with  the  paaimttetw, 
Mcunty.  or  walfara  of  the  Unitad  NaMona 
laad.  aaa.  or  air  rortea.    Xuiiaa  fortaa  a&d 
equtpmant   will  be  aaada  aeallnMt  aa  r^ 
quired  by  the  Unttad  Nailons  fitr  tha  re* 
muval  ox  the  atmx-e-meoUoned  nbstaetea. 

U.  The  lUlian  Onwrnment  will  lurnlsh 
forthwith  liau  o(  quanttuea  of  all  war  ma- 
terial, showing  the  Ineatlon  of  the  aame 
subject  to  such  use  as  the  Allied  eow0iandar 
In  chief  may  make  of  It.  the  w«r  matartal 
will  be  placed  in  store  under  sych  control 
as  he  may  direct  The  ultlms%e^dl»po«al  of 
war  material  will  be  prescribed  by  tlie 
United  Nations. 

12  There  will  be  no  destruction  of  nor 
damage  to  nor.  except  as  authorized  or  di- 
rected by  the  United  Nations,  any  removal 
of  war  material,  wireless,  radiolocation,  or 
meteorological  stations,  railroad,  port,  or 
other  installations  or  In  general,  public,  or 
private  utilities  or  property  of  any  kind, 
wherever  situated,  and  the  necessary  mainte- 
nance and  repair  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Italian  authorities. 

13.  The  manufacture,  production,  and  con- 
struction of  war  material  and  its  import,  ex- 
port, and  transit  Is  prohibited,  except  as  di- 
rected by  the  United  Nations.  The  Italian 
Government  will  comply  with  any  directions 
given  by  the  United  Nations  for  the  manu- 
facture, production,  or  construction  and  the 
imoort.  export,  or  transit  of  war  material. 

14.  (A)  All  Italian  merchant  shipping  and 
fishing  and  other  craft,  wherever  they  may 
be.  and  anv  constructed  or  completed  during 
the  period  of  the  present  Instrument  will  be 
made  available  in  good  repair  and  in  sea- 
worthv  condition  by  the  competent  Italian 
authorities  at  such  places  and  for  such  pur- 
poses and  periods  as  the  United  Nations  may 
prescribe.  Tranpfer  to  enemy  or  neutral  fleg' 
is  prohibited.  Crews  will  remain  on  board 
pending  further  Instructions  regarding  their 
continued  employment  or  dispersal.  Any  ex- 
isting options  to  repurchase  or  reacquire  or 
to  resume  control  of  Italian  or  former  Italian 
vessels  sold  or  otherwise  transferred  or  char- 
tered during  the  war  will  forthwith  Ije  exer- 
cised  and  the  above  provisions  will  apply  to 
all  such  vessels  and  their  crews. 

(B)  All  Italian  inland  transport  and  all 
port  equipment  will  be  held  at  the  disposal 
of  the  United  Nations  for  such  purposes  as 
they  may  direct. 

15.  United  Nations  merchant  ships,  fishing 
and  other  craft  In  Italian  hands  wherever 
they  may  be  (including  for  this  purpose 
those  of  any  country  which  has  broken  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  Italy)  whether  or 
not  the  title  has  been  transferred  as  the  re- 
sult of  prize  court  proceedings  or  otherwise. 


will   be  surrendered    to   'he    United   Nations 
and  win  be  assembled  In  oorts  to  t>e  specified 
by  the  United  Nations  to-  .^1  at  directed 

by  them.    The  Italian  C  ent  will  take 

all  such  steps  as  may  be  required  to  secure 
any  necessary  transfers  of  title.    Any  neutral 
merchant  chip,  fisblr.g.  or  other  craft  under 
Italian  operations  or  control  \.-lll  be  assem- 
bled In  the  same  manner  pending  arrange- 
ments for  their  ultimate  dltposal.     ^ 
essary  repairs  tu  s.ny  of  tl»e  at)o\'e-r>i>  i 

vessels  will  be  effected  by  the  Itf  etii- 

ment.    If    required,    at    their    exi  The 

Italian  Gowrnment   will   take  the  i  y 

uieMtures  to  uuurc  that  the  veeaaU  ui...  ...^  .i 

cargo  are  nut  damaged. 

16.  No  radio  or  valecon^nuiUoattdn  uuui> 

latlcns  or  other  Ua-ms  iJ  intereoMsuuiouM* 

'  ■      '  "■   ■  r  lt».Ua>>  ■) 

*'  V    ur  an\  .» 

><«!  lit*  loiMi,  wUI  tr«i»«« 

dkiriih       ...  I  lvuit^4  ui  tbwa 

have  been  pj^«\rib«il  by  air  Al* 

Miet    tu  rhlal,     The  lt*U«ui   «u> 

><'ui<»rin  lu  aueh  MtAMraa  U» 

-I  p*eM  MM  tC  MlMT 

'  <<«l    n>Hl    WMIMltO* 

:  andalaa 
11  as  eom* 
innnuri  in  chiaf  may  aiievi,  !)>•  AUi«il 
(<  luinnnder  lu  rhlet  ma),  at  his  d>Mietu>u, 
t.ttic  ox'er  radio,  cable,  and  other  tummuni* 
laitun  slatluua 

IT    Tlir    wai-ahlpa    suxtllarlw     teei^ptM-u, 

.'     "  •     ' '  ■'■'  'oralt 

.     .  :  ■  .  I  r  iiAi  N.  ;  have 

the  right  freely  tu  uae  the  tvrriturtai  walera 

arv)uud  aiKl  the  air  over  Italian  tmrttoty. 

IB.  The  forces  of  the  United  Nations  will 
require  to  occupy  certain  parta  i»f  Italian 
territory.  Tlie  territories  or  aieaa  concerned 
will  from  time  to  time  be  notified  by  Uxe 
United  Nations  and  all'Itallan  land.  sen.  and 
nlr  forces  will  thereupon  withdraw  from  such 
territories  or  areas  hi  accordance  with 
the  instructions  issued  by  the  Allied  com- 
mander In  chief.  The  provisions  6f  this  ar- 
ticle arc  without  prejudice  to  those  of  article 
4  atKve  The  ItalLm  supreme  command  will 
guarantee  Immediate  use  and  access  to  the 
Allies  of  all  airfields  and  naval  ports  In  Italy 
under  their  control. 

19.  In  the  territories  or  areas  referred  to  In' 
article  18.  all  naval,  military,  and  nlr  Instal- 
lations, power  stations,  oil  refineries,  public 
utility  services,  all  ports  and  hart)or».  all 
transport,  and  all  Intercommunication  In- 
stallations, facilities  and  equipment  and 
such  other  Installations  or  facilities  and  all 
such  stocks  as  may  be  required  by  the  United 
Nations  win  be  made  available  in  good  con- 
dition by  the  competent  Italian  authori- 
ties with  the  personnel  required  for  working 
them.  The  Italian  Government  will  make 
available  such  other  local  resources  or  serv- 
ices as  the  United  Nations  may  require 

20.  Without  prejudice  to  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Instrument  the  United  Nations 
will  exercise  all  the  rights  of  an  occupying 
power  throughout  the  territories  or  areas 
referred  to  In  article  18.  the  administration 
of  which  win  be  provided  for  by  the  Issue  of 
proclamations,  orders,  or  regulations  Per- 
sonnel of  the  Italian  administrative.  Judicial, 
aiid  pubUc  services  will  carry  out  their  func- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  Allied  com- 
mander In  chief  unless  otherwise  directed. 

21.  In  addition  to  the  rights  in  respect  of 
occupied  Italian  terrltorlea  deacrlbed  In 
articles   18  to  30 — 

(A)  Member?!  of  the  laiid  «ea.  or  air  forces 
aiul  offic'.aU  of  the  United  Nations  will  have 
the  right  of  passage  in  or  over  nonocrupled 
Italian  territory  and  will  be  afforded  all  the 
neces.sary  facilities  and  assistance  m  periomi- 
Ing  their  functions. 

(B)  The  Italian  authorities  will  make 
avaii.ible  In  nonoccupied  lulian  territory  all 
transport  facuhties  required  by  the  United 
Nations  including  free  transit  for  iheU  war 
material  and  supplies,  and  will  comply  vim 
Instructions  issued  by  the  Allied  oommaudar 
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In  chief  regarding  the  use  and  control  of 
airfields,  porta,  shipping.  Inland  transport 
iiysi«ms  and  vehicles.  Intercommunication 
aysUms,  power  stations  and  public  utility 
services.  oU  refineries,  stocks  and  such  other 
ruel  and  power  supplies  and  means  of  pro- 
ducing same,  as  United  Nations  m-j  specify, 
together  with  connected  repair  and  construc- 
tion facilities. 

22.  The  Italian  Government  and  people  wl;i 
abetain  from  all  action  detrimental  to  the 
interesU  of  the  United  Nations  and  will  carry 
out  promptly  and  efHclently  all  orders  given 
by  the  United  Nations 

23  The  Italian  Government  will  mahe 
amilable  siich  Italian  cui-rency  as  the  United 
Nations  may  require.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment will  withdraw  and  redeem  in  Italian 
<■  within  such   time   limits  and   on 

^  ins  as  the  United  Nations  may  specify 

all  holdings  in  Itr.llan  territory  of  currencies 
lasued  by  the  United  Nations  during  mili- 
tary operations  or  occupation  and  will  hand 
over  the  currencies  so  withdrawn  free  of  cost 
to  the  United  Nations.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment will  take  such  measures  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Un'ted  Nations  for  the  control 
of  banks  and  busineaser  In  Italian  territory, 
for  the  control  of  foreign  exchange  and  for- 
eign commercial  and  flnuncia'  transactions. 
•  nd  for  the  regulation  of  trade  and  produc- 
tion, and  will  comply  with  any  instructions 
laaued  by  the  United  Nationa  regarding  these 
and  similar  matters. 

24.  There  shall  be  no  financial,  commer- 
ehil.  or  other  intercourse  with  or  dealings 
with  or  for  the  eneflt  of  countries  at  war 
with  any  of  the  United  Nations  or  territories 
occupied  by  such  countries  or  any  other  for- 
eign country  except  under  authorisation  cf 
the  Allied  commander  in  chief  or  designated 
o2r.cials. 

25  (Ai  Relations  with  countries  at  war 
With  any  of  the  United  Ilatlons.  or  occupied 
by  any  such  country,  will  be  -roken  off  Ital- 
ian diplomatic,  consular,  and  other  officials 
and  members  of  the  Italian  land.  sea.  and 
air  forces  accredited  to.  or  serving  on  mi.v. 
sions  with,  any  such  country  or  in  any  other 
territory  specified  by  the  United  Nations  will 
be  recalled  Diplomatic  and  consular  offi- 
cials of  such  rounines  wii:  bf  deait  with  as 
ti'.''   T'!.:"tcl   N'.i!.  i'.:s  ;;..,■.    :.;!Tsi. .   be. 

1 1.. J  il.f  L"i.iu.u  Nrtt.wiii.  iestfve  the  right 
to  require  the  withdrawal  of  neutral  diplo- 
matic and  consular  officers  from  occupied 
Italian  territory  and  to  prescribe  and  lay 
down  regulations  governing  the  procedure 
for  and  metlrnds  of  communication  between 
the  lUllan  Government  and  Its  representa- 
tives In  neutral  countries  and  regarding  com- 
mun.cat;ons  emanating  from  or  destined  tor 
the  representatives  of  icutral  countries  in 
Italian  territory 

28  Italian  subjects  will  pending  further 
Instructions  be  prevented  from  leaving  Italian 
territory  ertcept  as  authorized  by  the  Allied 
commander  in  chief  and  will  not  in  any 
event  talte  service  with  any  of  the  countries 
or  In  any  of  the  territories  referred  to  in 
article  25  A.  nor  wUl  they  prcx-ecd  to  any 
pl«c>  for  the  purpose  .  t  i:  d-n  sr.  .it  work 
fcr  any  such  country  Th  -.-  ,:  p.-esrat  so 
serving  or  woik.ni?  ,v  i  '  ,*  ■>'frtiled  as  directed 
by  the  Allied  com:i..i;.uo;    ui  chief. 

27  Ih;  military,  naval,  and  air  personnel 
and  material  and  the  merchant  shipping 
fishing  and  other  craft  and  the  aircraft,  ve- 
hicles, and  other  transport  equipment  of  any 
country  against  uhich  anv  of  the  United 
Nations  13  carrying  on  hosUlltie«  or  which  is 
occupied  by  any  such  country,  remain  liable 
to  attack  or  seizure  wherever  found  In  or 
over    Italian    territory    cr    waters 

98.  «A)  The  warships,  auxiliaries  and 
transports  of  any  such  count rv  or  occupied 
country  referred  to  in  article  27  In  Italian  cr 
-'  -occupied  porta  and  waters  and  the 
'    vehicles,  and  other  transpcn  cquip- 


:' ; !  r 

t : .  (.- : 


;:^f  such  countries  in  or  over  Italian  cr 
<'(i  territory  will,  pending  f ur- 
ns, be  prevented  from  leaving. 


(B)  The  military,  naval,  and  air  personnel, 
and  the  civilian  nationals  of  any  such  coun- 
try or  occupied  country  in  Italian  or  Italian- 
occupied  territory  will  b«  prevented  from 
leaving  and  will  be  interned  pending  further 
instructions. 

(C)  All  property  in  Italian  territory  be- 
longing to  any  such  country  or  occupied 
country  cr  its  nationals  will  be  impounded 
and  kept  in  custody  pending  further  instruc- 
tions. 

(D)  The  Italian  Government  will  comply 
With  any  Instructions  given  by  the  Allied 
commander  in  chief  concerning  the  intern- 
ment, ciutody.  or  subsequent  disposal,  utili- 
zation, or  employment  of  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  persons,  vessels,  aircraft,  material, 
or  property 

29.  Benito  Mussolini,  his  chief  Pascist  asso- 
ciates, and  all  persons  suspected  of  having 
committed  war  crimes  or  analogovis  offences 
whose  names  appear  on  the  lists  to  be  com- 
municated by  the  United  Nations  and  who 
now  or  in  the  future  are  on  territory  con- 
trolled by  the  Allied  Military  Command  or 
by  the  Italian  Government,  will  forthwith  be 
apprehended  and  surrendered  into  the  hands 
of  the  United  Nations.  Any  instructions 
given  by  the  United  Nations  for  this  purpose 
will   be  complied  with. 

30  All  Fascist  organizations,  including  all 
branches  of  the  Fascist  Militia  (MV3N).  the 
Secret  Police  (OVRA),  all  Fascist  youth  or- 
ganizations will  insofar  as  this  Is  not  already 
accomplished  be  disbanded  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  Allied  Commander 
in  Chief.  The  Italian  Government  will  com- 
ply with  all  such  further  directions  as  the 
Uinted  Nations  may  give  for  abolition  of 
Fascist  institutions,  the  dismissal  and  in- 
ternment  of  Fascist  personnel,  the  control  cf 
Fascist  funds,  the  supprcs.sion  of  Fascist 
Ideology  and   teaching. 

31.  All  Italian  laws  involving  discrimina- 
tion on  grounds  cf  race,  color,  creed,  or 
political  opinions  will  insofar  as  this  is  not 
already  accomplished  be  resclrded.  and  per- 
sons detained  on  such  grounds  will  cs  di- 
rected by  the  United  Nations,  be  released 
and  relieved  from  all  legal  disabilities  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected.  The  Ital- 
ian Government  will  comply  with  all  such 
further  directions  as  the  Allied  commander 
m  chief  may  give  for  repeal  of  FMclst  legis- 
lation and  removal  of  any  disabUities  or 
prohibitions   resulting  therefrom. 

32.  (A)  Prisoners  of  war  belonging  to  the 
forces  of  or  specified  by  the  United  Nations 
and  any  nationals  of  the  United  Nations  In- 
cludins  Abyssinian  subjects,  confined  '  in- 
terned, or  otherwise  under  restraint  In 
Italian  or  Italian-occupied  territory  will  not 
be  removed  and  will  forthwith  be  handed 
over  to  representatives  of  the  United  Nations 
or  otherwise  dealt  with  as  the  United  Nations 
may  direct.  Any  removal  during  the  period 
between  the  presentation  and  tlie  signature 
cf  the  present  instrument  will  be  re<'arded 
as  a  breach  oi  its  terms  ° 

(B)  Persons  cf  whatever  nationality  who 
have  been  placed  under  restriction,  deten- 
tion, or  sentence  (Including  sentences  m  ab- 
sentia )  on  account  of  their  dealings  or  sym- 
pathiM  with  the  United  Nations  will  be  re 
lea-ed    under    the    direction    of    the    United 

mi'°."^  V^'^J^l'^''^'^  ^'^'"  «"  l^g«J  disabil- 
ities to  which  they  have  bsen  subjected 

(C)  The  Italian  Government  wiU  take  such 
steps  as  the  United  Nations  may  direct  to 
safeguard  the  persons  of  foreign  nationals 
and  property  of  foreign  states  and  nationals. 

^3.  (A)  The  Italian  Government  will  com- 
ply with  such  directions  as  the  United  Na- 
tions may  prescribe  regarding  restitution, 
deliveries,  services,  or  payments  by  way  of 
reparation  and  payment  of  the  costs  of  oc- 

(B)  The  Italian  Government  will  give  to 
the  Allied  commander  in  chief  such  infcr- 
maticn  as  may  be  prescribed  regarding  the 
asseu  whether  inside  or  outside  Italian  ter- 
ritory of  the  Italian  state,  the  Bank  of  Italy 
any  Italian  state  or  semi-state  Infititutiona' 


or  Fascist  organizations  or  residents  in  Ital- 
ian territory  and  will  not  dispose  or  allow  the 
disposal,  outside  Italian  territory  of  any  such 
assets  except  with  the  permission  of  the 
United  Nations. 

34.  '^^  e  Italian  Government  will  carry  cut 
during,  the  period  of  the  present  instrument 
such  nleasures  of  disarmament,  demobiliza- 
tion, aind  demilitarization  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Allied  commander  in  chief. 

35.  T?he  Italian  Government  will  supply  all 
inlormfttion  and  provide  all  documents  re- 
quired by  the  United  Nations.  There  shall 
be  no  (Jestruction  or  concealment  of  archives 
record^  plans,  or  any  other  documenta  or 
information. 

36.  Tjhe  Italian  Government  will  take  and 
enforce  such  legislative  and  othsr  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
present  instrument.  Italian  military  and 
civil  a<ithorities  will  comply  with  any  in- 
struction Issued  by  the  Allied  commander  In 
chief  f<ir  the  same  purpose. 

37.  Ttiere  will  be  appointed  a  Control  Com- 
niissioa  representative  of  tl:e  United  Nations 
charged  with  regulating  and  executing  this 
instrument  under  the  orders  and  general  di- 
rection^ of  the  Allied  commander  in  chief 

38.  (i)  The  term  "United  Nations'  In  the 
present.instrument  includes  the  Allied  com- 

aTd  ani  oth''^"''   ?'  ^^"^''"^  CommissTn. 
and   an>   other  authority  which  the   United 
NaUona  may  designate. 
(B)  the  term  •Allied  commander  in  chief 

trcV^Solrrdr  ^  Sr"4,?e^.-"d 
maTdiSre.  ^^   '''  ^^ ^^^  ^"  ^^ 

forces "I'Th'!"  *°  ^'^''""  '^'^*'-  ^«^-  and  air 
ri/mln  t  .     ?   P'^"*   instrument   shall    be 

Sr'ntilta'rl"^'  ^''''''  ^^"^'«  «"d  «"  "c^ 
?,ol     ™f' '^^n^  or  para-military  units   forma- 

s?  srp'eix""  *'""  — "^m 

such  li«s  or  definitions  as  may   from   time 

all  It«il  T  ^'*"^"  Territory"  includes 
shal  f^r.l,  '°'°"*^  «"^  dependencies  arS 
ment   °L\l^yT'  °'  ^^^  P^^^^t  instru- 

rnrr.k^'"---p--u^ 

=4c^^r-;^^Lrc£fr  : 

se._ed  c*  exercised  by  them 

de?e.auTn  t^^lh^  Government  will  send  a 
utiegaiKjn  to  the  headqucrters  of   the  con- 

forco  Pt'^oncr^u  "''m"'"'"'  '^^"  ^^^^^  '"1° 
.nVn   ''M""'^^      It   will  remain   in   operation 

^  .  nf'f^r^'*^^  ^^  «ny  "^'^^^  arrangements 
or  until,,  he  voUng  into  force  of  the  IJeSce 
treaty  with  Italy.  peace 

44.  Thf    present    instrument    miv    be    dP 

ZT^;^  -  «"    *^*^    "•^"«'    NatlonT  iith    im 
mediate  ^ffect   If  luiian   obligations   theJ^ 

rSnltldTi^"^""^'*  °^'  -  'n  aU^rnatTvV. 
Uon  Of  t  H '"°"'  ""^y  P""^'^^  conuaven- 
cScum^tl  ^  °^--^=ure3  appropriate  to  the 
aS-as  of  Umf  '"'^  '^^  ^^^  extension  of  the 
puniuve  ^i'lon.^  °^^"P«"°"  -  -^  <^  o'^^er 
En?i!h^rr/  instrument  is  drawn  up  In 
Sent,!        .-?''*"•  '^^"  ^"8llsh  text  l^lns 

cnntiS  T^^'P^^^t'o"'  the  decision  of  the 
control  cfcmm-.ssion  will  prevail 

teSSer'lMa.''"'"  °°  ''''  "^'^  ^^^  °^  ^ep- 

I         DV/TGHT   D     ElSENHOWra  ^ 

Cey^al.   United   States   Army.   Com- 
mander in  Chief.  Allied  Forces. 

Marshal  Pirrao  Badoglio. 
Bead  of  the  Italian  Government, 
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8.  LTTTEK  or  SETTSMBia  X«.  1»43,  FBOM  CSN. 
DWriCHT  D.  EISENKOWIS  TO  MABSHAL  PIKTKO 
BADOCUO 

Seftemeek  29.  1943. 
His  Excellency  Mar»tial  Pzmo  Baoocuo. 
Head  of  the  Italian  Government. 

Mr  Dear  Maxshal  Badocjlio:  The  terms  of 
the  armistice  to  which  we  have  Just  appended 
our  signatures  are  siipplemeniary  to  the 
short  mdltary  armistice  signed  by  your  rep- 
resentative and  mine  on  8epteml>er  3.  1943. 
They  are  based  upon  the  situaiion  obtaining 
prior  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  Develcp- 
ments  since  that  time  have  altered  consider- 
ably the  status  of  Italy,  which  has  become 
in  effect  a  cooperator  with  the  United  Na- 
tions 

It  is  fully  recognised  by  the  governments 
on  whose  behalf  I  am  acting  that  these  tenns 
are  in  some  respects  superseded  by  subsequent 
events  and  that  several  of  the  clauses  have 
become  obsolescent  or  have  already  been  pvit 
Into  execution.  We  also  recognize  that  it  is 
not  at  this  time  in  the  power  of  the  Italian 
Government  to  carry  out  certain  of  the  terms. 
Failure  to  do  so  ijecause  of  existing  condi- 
tions will  not  be  regarded  as  a  breech  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  Italy  However,  this 
document  represents  the  requirements  with 
which  the  Italian  Oovernment  can  be  ex- 
pected to  comply  when  in  a  poeiticm  to  do 
so. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  terms  both 
of  this  document  and  of  the  short  military 
armistice  of  September  3  may  be  modified 
from  time  to  time  if  military  necessity  or 
the  extent  of  cooperation  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment indicates  tliis  as  desirable. 
Sincerely. 

DWICBT  D    ElSEKHOWZR, 

General.  United  States  Army.  Com- 
mander in  ChiCf.  Allied  Forces. 


Office  of  Commaitoeh  in  Chief. 

mmtekeanean  station, 

September  23.  1943. 

4.  MEMOa'-NDUM  OF  AGHEEMENT  ON  THK  EM- 
PLOTMEJTT  AND  DlSPOSmON  OF  THE  ITALIAN 
FLEET  AND  MOtCANTILE  MARINE  EETWHN  THE 
ALLIED  NAVAL  COMM/ NDER  IN  CIUrT,  MFDl- 
TEHRANEAN,  ACTING  ON  EEH  M.F  OF  THE  ALLIED 
COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF  AND  THE  ITALIAN  MIN. 
13TER    or    MARINE 

The  armistice  having  been  signed  between 
the  head  of  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
Allied  commande.-  l.i  chief  under  which  all 
Italian  warsliips  and  the  Italian  Mercantile 
Mar.ne  were  placed  unconditionally  at  the 
disposal  of  the  United  Nations,  and  H.  M. 
the  King  of  Italy  and  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment having  since  expressed  the  wish  that 
the  Fleet  ;u»d  the  Italian  Mercantile  Marine 
should  be  employed  in  the  Allied  effort  to  as- 
sist in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the 
Axis  Powers,  the  following  principles  are  es- 
tablished on  which  the  Italian  Navy  and  Mer- 
cantile Marine  will  be  disposed. 

( A )  Such  ships  as  can  be  employed  to  aseist 
activity  if  the  Allied  effort  will  t>e  kepi  in 
commission  and  will  be  used  under  the  orders 
Of  the  commander  in  chief.  Mediterranean, 
as  may  be  arranged  between  the  Allied  com- 
mander in  chief  and  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment. 

<B)  Ships  which  cannot  be  so  employed 
will  be  reduced  to  a  care  and  maintenance 
basis  and  be  pieced  in  designated  pjrts. 
measures  of  disarmament  being  undertaten 
as  may  be  necessary. 

(C)  The  Government  of  Italy  will  declare 
the  names  and  whereabouts  of  (i)  war&iupe, 
(ill  merchant  shivs.  now  In  their  poesession 
which  previously  belonged  to  any  of  the 
United  Nat.ous.  These  vessels  are  to  be  re- 
turned forthwith  ns  may  be  directed  by  the 
Allied  commander  in  chief.  This  will  l>e 
without  prejudice  to  negottaUans  lieiween 
the  governments  which  may  apb— quently  be 
mnde  in  connection  with  replacing  loaaea  of 
ships  ul  the  United  Nations  cuuied  by  Italian 
ac.iou 


(O)  The  Allied  naval  commander  in  chief 
will  act  as  the  agent  of  the  Allied  com- 
mander in  chief  in  all  mattci-s  concerning 
the  employment  of  the  Italian  Fleet  or  mer- 
chant na^'y,  their  diapoBltlon  and  related 
matters. 

(E)  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  extent  to  which  the  terms  of  the  armi- 
stice are  modified  to  allow  of  the  arrange- 
ments outlined  above  and  which  follow  are 
dependent  up>on  the  extent  and  eifecttvenebs 
of  Italian  cooperation. 

2.  liethod  of  operation:  The  commander 
in  chief.  Mediterranean,  will  place  at  the 
dtspoeal  of  the  Italian  Ministry  uf  Marine  a 
high-ranking  naval  officer  witli  the  eppio- 
priaie  staff  who  will  be  respt^^nslble  to  the 
commander  m  chief.  Mediterranean,  lor  all 
matters  in  connection  with  the  operation  cf 
the  Italian  Fleet,  and  t)r  the  medium  througii 
which  dealings  will  he  carried  out  in  con- 
nection with  the  Italian  mercantile  marine. 
The  flag  officer  acting  for  these  duties  ifiag 
ofltcer.  liaison)  will  keep  the  Italian  Ministry 
of  Marine  informed  of  the  requirements  of 
the  commander  in  chief.  Mediterranean,  and 
will  act  in  close  cooperation  as  regards  issue 
of  all  orders  to  the  Italian  bieet. 

3.  Proposed  disposition  of  the  Italian  F  eet : 
(A)    All  battleships  will  be  placed  on  a  Ciue 

and  maintenance  basis  in  ports  to  be  desig- 
nated and  will  have  st^h  measures  of  dis- 
armament applied  as  may  be  directed.  These 
measuree  of  disarmament  will  be  such  that 
the  ship*  can  be  brouight  into  operation  again 
if  it  ao  seems  desirable.  Bach  ship  will  have 
on  board  a  proportion  of  Italian  naval  per- 
sonnel to  ket  p  the  ships  in  prober  condition 
and  the  commander  in  chief.  Medlteri-anean. 
will  have  the  right  of  inspection  at  any  time. 

(Bl  Cruisers:  Such  cruisers  as  can  b?  cf 
immediate  assistance  will  be  kept  in  com- 
mission. At  present  it  is  visualized  that 
one  squadron  of  four  cruisers  will  suffice  and 
the  remainder  will  l>e  kept  In  care  and  main- 
tenance as  for  the  battleships  but  at  a  rather 
greater  degree  of  readiness  to  be  brought 
into  service  if  required. 

<C)  Destroyers  and  torpedo  boats:  It  is 
proposed  to  keep  these  in  commission  nr.d 
to  use  them  on  escort  and  similar  duties  as 
may  be  reqiasite.  It  is  proposed  that  they 
should  be  divided  into  escort  grou|)6  work- 
ing as  units  nnd  that  they  should  b3  based 
on  Italian  ports. 

(Dl  Small  craft:  MAS.  minesweepers, 
auxiliaries  and  similar  small  craft  will  be 
employed  to  the  full,  detailed  arrangement.^ 
l>etng  made  with  the  flag  officer  (liaison)  by 
the  Italian  Ministry  of  Marine  for  their  beet 
eranloyment. 

(El  Submarines:  In  the  first  instance  sub- 
mariijes  will  be  immobilized  in  ports  to  be 
designated  and  at  a  later  ciatc  these  may  l>e 
brought  into  servlc;  as  may  be  requirfd  to 
RKEist  the  Allied  effort. 

4.  Statusof  lullan  navy:  Under  this  modi- 
fication cf  the  armi.'tlce  terms,  all  the  Italian 
ships  will  continue  to  fly  then-  flag.  A  large 
propoiUon  of  the  Italian  Navy  will  thus  re- 
ma'n  in  active  commission  operating  their 
own  ships  end  fighting  alongside  the  forces 
of  the  United  Nations  against  the  Axis  Powers. 

The  requisite  liaison  officers  will  be  sup- 
plied to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  ItaJinn 
ships  in  cooperation  with  Allied  forces.  A 
small  Italian  liaison  mission  will  be  attached 
to  the  headquarters  <rf  the  commander  in 
chief.  Mediterranean,  to  deal  with  matters 
affecting  the  Italian  Fleet, 

5.  Mercantile  marine:  It  Is  the  intention 
that  the  Iiaiian  naercaniile  marine  bhould 
operate  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
merclMnt  ships  of  the  Allied  Nations.  That 
IS  to  say.  ail  mercantile  ^hii-puig  of  the 
United  Nations  is  foimed  into  a  pool  which  is 
employed  as  may  be  considered  necesi-.Hry  for 
the  benefit  of  all  the  United  Nations.  In  this 
will  naturally  he  included  the  requireinenis 
for  the  supply  and  maintenance  of  Iiitly. 
The  system  will  be  analogous  to  that  used  in 
north  Africa,  where  tbe  North  Africa  Shippn  g 


Board  controls  all  United  SUUs.  British,  and 
French  shipping  under  ceruin  agreements 
which  will  have  to  be  arranged  in  detail  Inso- 
far as  Italian  ships  are  coiicerned.  While  it 
may  be  expected  that  a  prcpartion  of  Italian 
ships  will  be  working  within  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  to  and  from  Italltn  ports,  it  must 
be  appreciated  thst  this  will  not  always  neref- 
sarlly  be  the  case  and  ships  flvinf  the  Italian 
flag  may  be  expected  to  be  u»i-d  elsewhere  as 
Is  done  with  the  merchant  tihlps  r.f  r.U  the 
United  Nations.  Italian  ships  employed  as 
outlined  hi  this  par..graph  all!  fly  the  ituliaii 
flag  and  will  t>e  manned  by  crewf  prtvided  by 
the  Italian  Ministry  of  Marine. 

5.    AME^JOMFNT     TO     ACREEMENT     BTTWrj-N     THI 
NAVAL  COMMANDER  IN  CHTEF.  MEBITDta*  NE»N. 

ALtiEO  roacrs.  and  the  botal  italmn  min- 
ister or  MARINE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THF  IM- 
PLOTMENT    OF    THE    ITALIAN     NAVY 

The  aforementioned  agreement  Is  amended 
a>  (oUows: 

Tlie  following  phrase  to  be  atlded  to  the 
preamble: 

"It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  agreement  as  to  immediate 
employment  and  disposition  of  Italian  war- 
ships and  merchant  ships  do  not  affect  the 
right  of  United  Nations  to  make  such  oilier 
dispositions  of  any  or  all  Italian  ships  as  they 
mav  think  fit.  Their  decisions  in  this  respect 
will  be  notified  to  the  Italian  Oovernment 
Iiom  time  to  time. ' 

Final  sentence  o{  last  paragraph  to  be 
amended  to  read:  "«ill  be  manned  ^^  lai  u.s 
possible  by  crews  provided  by  Italian  Ministry 
uf  Marine  and  will  fly  the  Italian  flag." 

The  present  instrument  Is  drawn  up  in 
Englu>h  and  Italian,  the  English  text  being 
authentic,  and  m  case  of  any  dispute  regard- 
ing its  iaterpMtation  the  decision  of  the 
control  ccmiinlerton  will  prevail 

Signed  on  the  17th  of  November  1943  at 
DrlndUi. 

Foi  the  naval  conunander  in  chief.  Medi- 
terranean. Allied  forces: 

R.  McGaxocR.   Rear  Admiral. 
Amm.  R.  de  Courtsn. 
Minustro  della  Marina. 
Flag  Officer  Liaison,  l^aly. 

6     STATEME»rr   OF    ADMIRAL    DE  COURTEN 

By  order  of  Hi?  Excellency,  Marshal  Badog- 
lio. Chief  of  the  Oovernment,  I  have  stgnt-d 
the  clauses  added  to  the  preamble  and  to 
the  last  paragraph  "f  the  Cunnln^ham-De 
Courten  Agreement,  which  were  requested  by 
the  Allied  Governments  as  conditions  of  the 
signature  of  the  amendii.ents  to  the  arml- 

fitico 

In  I  request  that  note  be  taken  of 

the    :  tr    statement:   "I    believe    It    my 

duty  to  make  clear  that  the  request  lor  in- 
sertion of  these  clauses,  put  forth  less  than 
2  months  after  the  meeting  with  Sir  Andrew 
Cunningham,  then  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Allied  Mediterranean  Fleet,  alters  the 
spirit  of  the  agreement  concluded  between 
Admiral  Cunningham  and  me.  The  clauses 
of  this  Agreement  had  been  put  forward  In 
accordance  with  the  armistice,  by  Admiral 
Cunningham  himself,  who  invited  me  to  ex- 
amine them  and  make  known  to  them  my 
obiervations  and  comments.  Inaemuch  aa 
there  wa«  complete  agreement  in  regard  to 
the  text  presented  by  the  Allies,  and  as  cne 
Agreement  has  up  to  now  been  carried  out 
in  the  widest  and  most  complete  manner 
without  opposition  either  in  letter  or  spirit, 
I  did  not  and  do  not  have  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve It  should  t>e  modified  and  conipleie<l  by 
a  subsequent  safeguarding  claubc.  Thia 
clause  seenu  to  be  at  odds  with  the  active 
ccllatcraiion  given  up  to  now  by  the  Italian 
Navy  and  with  the  visible  demonstration  of 
the  loyalty  with  which  the  Italian  Keet  is 
contributing  to  the  utmost  to  the  coiiduci 
of  the  war  against  the  common  enemy  in 
the  spirit  of  existing  cobelligerency." 
Brindisl,  November  17,  1943 

(Signed)      Admiral  De  COtrRTiw. 

Minister  oj  the  Nary. 
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7.  AOt-Mf  -.:  rir  TO  T?IF  rTALIA.%-  COVZRNkll  NT 
ET  THE  \  :  :..  .  r'EESICENT  OF  THE  CONTENTS  OF 
T!'l  NEW  DiaE'.TT\E  ON  TME  njKCTTCNS  OT 
THE  AlXirO   COUMISSION 

In  accortlance  with  the  declaration  ol  the 
PTMldent  (f  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  King- 
dom or  Great  Britain,  the  Allied  Govern- 
inenta  propoac  to  relax  the  control  of  the 
Italun  Government  uncer  tlie  armistice  in 
the  matter  of  dftj-lo-day  administration  and 
only  to  exerc.te  such  control  wlien  Allied 
military   tnteresta  require 

3  The  political  wctlon  of  the  Allied  Com- 
miaticn  li  being  atoUal-.eJ  aa  of  March  I.  1945. 
Tlie  lUllan  Ministry  lor  Foreign  AfTairs  w:ll 
deal  with  the  Chief  Commissioner  on  matters 
of  major  policy,  and  on  matters  of  minor  pol- 
icy and  routine  biisiness  it  will  address  itself 
to  whatever  aection  (economic  or  civil  aflalis) 
of  the  commlMion  may  be  appropriate  to  the 
sub.ect  involved.  Matters  involving  the  trav- 
el of  diplomatic  and  other  public  officials  will 
'•  'be  dealt  with  on  behalf  of  the 
c  ■  m  by  the  cf3ce  of  the  E.tecutive 
Conimiialoner. 

3.  The  Italian  Gcvernment  will  continue, 
as  at  present,  to  have  direct  relations  with 
foreign  dinlomatic  renresentatives  accredited 
to  the  Qulrinal  The  Allied  Commission 
shfuld  t>e  kept  grnerally  informed  by  the 
l!«llan  Oavernment  of  any  negotiations  in 
'1  they  engage  with  other  governments. 
5  ..tie*  for  the  use  cf  secret  bags  will  be 
granted  to  the  Italian  Gf)vemment  for  use 
In  correspondence  with  their  diplomatic 
representatives  abroad.  Undeposited  cipher 
facilities  cannot  be  allowed  for  the  present. 

Insofar  as   these   negotiations   have   to  do 

>'     nomic    and    financial    matters,    the 

I  ;.    .    Section  and  its  Finance  Subcom- 

mualon  should   be   kept    Informed   of   their 

progress. 

It  would  t>e  convenient  if  the  Italian  Oov- 
emraent  would  furnish  a  periodic  summary 
of  all  negotiations  completed  or  pending 
with  other  governments. 

4  The  Allied  Commission  will  limit  its 
('■•  with  respect  to  territory  under  the 
J  •■  'n  of  the  Italian  GDvernment  to 
consultation  with  and  advice  to  the  min- 
l«ter«  of  th-  Italian  Government. 

5  The  advisory  functions  of  the  Subccm- 
mi<islons  of  Education.  Moniimeiita  and  Fine 
Arts.  Local  Government.  Legal  and  Labor  in 
•■:r  ■  .:  ,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
I  .  ii.  Government  will  be  performed  only 
wien  requested  by  the  Italian  Government. 

6  It  will  no  longer  b?  necessary  for  the 
Italian  Government  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  Allied  C  :  ,.  >n  fcr  decrees  and 
other  legiJlnt'.on  =  :  ;  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment m  the  terr  tory  under  the  Jurisdic- 
X'.r-n  ct  the  Italian  Oovernment. 

N-  '  frtheless  the  Allied  Commission  should 
'.  <■  .iUcrmed  of  prop<»ed  decrees  sometime 
1 « fore  their  enactment.  In  order  to  enable 
th?  chief  commissioner  to  consult  with  tiio 
It.U.an  Government  as  to  their  application 
tn  territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Allied 
Hilitary  Oovernment  (A.  M.  O  t,  and  to  lay 
plaiui  for  their  rITective  implementation  In 
such  territory  when  appropriate 

7.  It  will  no  loniter  tie  necess:\rv  for  the 
Itv«Il«n  Otnernmrnt  to  obtain  approval  of 
the  Allied  Cummis-sion  for  Italian  appoint - 
ments  whether  to  national  or  local  office?,  iu 
territory  under  the  Jurisaiclion  of  the  Itailnn 
Oovernment  except  with  regard  to  the  at- 
ta>-h,(i  ii.;r  .  •  p.>sitioiis  havtiif?  militarv  slg- 
nin  ;  f  I  .»  Italian  Oovfrmnent  will  have 
the  r  ::;.'  *  :>l'.er  appointments  made  pre- 
vlou'-h  !-\    \    M   G   authorities 

H  I '.!.-  AU.tMl  Commission  cfflcrrs  staticncd 
1:.  :::e  :;<S;-1  ;n  Th?  tt-rritory  under  the  Juris- 
dic;:(:i  ol  •...  I,.  .  :.  tlovernment  will  be 
wuhdruwii.  .\.  ..  :..;;  ..;ep  It  is  Intended  to 
i'boli.^h  !  •.  the  1st  of  April  19*5.  the  reglon;>l 
:r;.  I N  i  :  ■;..-  Allied  Commission  for  Sicilia. 
-  =  "-I'S::  J"  uthern  and  Lr.rlo-Umbria  re- 
C      .-      i;-;      >  ntatlves  cf  the  Allied  Commifi- 
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slon  will,  however.  t>e  sent  Into  territory 
under  the  jurifd  cticn  cf  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment when  necessary,  and  certain  spe- 
cialist ofBcers  with  ecooonUc  functions  will 
mnatn  In  swch  territory  fcr  a  limited  period. 

9.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Allies  to  encourage 
free  trade  In  knowledge  and  learning  with 
th«  Italian  people.  Arrangements  will  be 
facilitated  for  the  flow  between  Italy  and  the 
United  Nations  of  books  and  oth?r  publica- 
tions of  a  scientific,  political,  philosophical, 
and  artistic  nature,  pnd  for  the  movement  of 
scholars,  artists,  and  professional  men  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  United  Nations. 

10.  The  Allies  welcome  the  decision  to  hoW 
local  elections  in  territory  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Italian  Government  as  soon  as 
may  b?. 

11.  The  Allied  Nations  desire  to  make  con- 
cessions with  regard  to  Italian  prisoners  of 
war  now  or  hereafter  held  in  Italy,  other  than 
those  captured  since  the  armistice  was 
signed.  Provided  that  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  the  services  of  such  persons  to  con- 
tinue to  be  made  available  on  terms  satis- 
factory to  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
their  status  as  prisoners  of  war  will  be 
terminated. 

12.  It  is  essential  that  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment  formulate  and  Implement  appro- 
priate economic  contro's  End  take  all  other 
.steps  pciSlLle  both  In  order  to  ensure  that 
maximum  production  and  effective  and 
equitable  distribution  and  control  of  con- 
sumption of  local  resources  possible  under 
existing  conditions  be  secured  and  as  a 
prerequisite  to  increased  economic  assistance. 

13.  In  the  Joint  programme  of  essential 
Italian  Imports,  now  being  prepared  by  the 
Inter-Ministerial  Committee  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  the  economic  section  of  this  com- 
mission, there  will  be  some  supplies  for  which 
the  combined  United  States-United  Kingdom 
military  authorities  will  assume  responsibil- 
ity for  procurement  (category  "A")  and 
other  supplies  for  which  they  "will  not  as- 
sume responsibility  (category  'B').  A  defi- 
nition of  the  supplies  which  fall  into  cate- 
gory  "A"  follows: 

(a)  Those  quantities  of  agreed  essential 
suppliss  necessary  to  prevent  disease  and 
unrest  prejudicial  to  military  operations, 
such  as  food,  fuel,  clothirg,  medical,  and 
sanitary  supplies. 

(b»  Those  .supplies,  the  importation  of 
which  will  reduce  military  requirements  for 
the  import  of  essential  civilian  supplies  for 
the  purposes  referred  to  In  this  parrgraph. 
such  as  fertilizer,  raw  materials,  machinery 
and  equipment. 

(ci  These  materials  essantlal  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  such  of  the  Italian  com- 
munication facilities,  power  systems  and 
transportation  facilities  as  will  directly  fur- 
ther the  Allied  military  effort. 

14.  The  program  for  which  the  military 
authorities  assume  responsibility  will  be 
maintained  for  the  duration  of"  combined 
(United  States-United  Kingdom)  operations 
in  Italy  For  this  period,  and  within  the 
limits  defined  In  paragraph  13,  Italy  will  be 
treated  as  a  whole.  The  date  of  the  tcrmi- 
nntlon  of  military  responsibility  will  be  rixed 
by  the  Allied  Nations. 

15  In  addition  to  the  program  of  sup- 
plies for  which  the  military  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  procurement  (category  "A") 
the  Allied  Commlssicn  will  assist  the  Italian 
Government  In  the  preparation  of  programs 
Of  supplies  designed  to  rehabilitate  Italian 
Indu-  =^vich    programs,    referred    to    as 

cate-  H      will  be  handled  under  proce- 

dures iilready  notified  The  purchasing  of 
supplies  in  catexory  •'B'  programs  will  be 
und?rtaken  Immediately  without  reference 
to  the  present  dlfBcult  shipping  position  in 
order  that  the  supplies  so  purchased  may  be 
called  forward  as  and  when  shipping  space 
becomes  available. 

16.  The  Allies  desire  that  Industrial  re- 
habilitation tn  Italy  be  carried  out  by  the 
Italian    Oovernment   to   the   fullest    extent 


permitted  try  Italian  resources  and  such  sup- 
plies as  It  may  be  possible  to  import  under 
the  terms  of  paragraphs  13.  14,  and  15  above, 
and  subject  to  the  limitation  In  paragraph 
19  below.  (The  sole  exception  to  this  prin- 
ciple Is  to  ie  made  In  the  case  of  industries 
involving  tfce  production  or  repair  cf  muni- 
tions cr  ottter  implements  of  war.  which  will 
be  rehabilitated  only  to  the  extent  required 
by  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  the 
discharge  c^  his  military  mission,  and  to  the 
extent  nectary  to  further  the  Allied  mili- 
tary effort  tin  other  theaters.  The  priority 
order  in  v/iich  Italian  Industry  V7ill  be  re- 
habilitated i  (after  the  rehabilitation  of  in- 
dustries esiential  for  Allied  military  pur- 
poses) will!  be  determined  by  the  Italian 
Government,  v/lth  the  assistance  and  advice 
of  the  Alliqd  Commission. 

17.  The  prime  responsibility  for  the  con- 
trol of  inflation  in  Italy,  including  the  im- 
position and  administration  of  the  appro- 
priate flnamcial  controls  and  economic  con- 
trols, and  appropriate  utilization  of  supplies, 
rests  with  the  Italian  Government.  In  this 
connection,  as  in  others,  the  Allied  Com- 
mission statids  ready  to  advise  and  assist. 

18.  The  eitent  to  which  exports  are  to  be 
stimulated  pn  i  he  development  of  machin- 
ery to  handle  export  trade  are  for  deter- 
mination hjr  the  Italian  Government.  For 
the  time  befcig.  the  Italian-export  programme 
will  necessarily  be  limited  by  certain  ship- 
ping, military,  financial,  and  supply  factore. 
The  appllcal^illty  of  these  factors  to  individual 
programme^  will  be  worked  out  between  the 
Italian  Government  and  the  economic  sec- 
tion of  th4  Allied  Commission  along  the 
lines  already  discussed  by  the  economic  sec- 
tion with  tae  Intermlnisterial  Committee  for 
RecorstrucBion. 

19.  Nothllig  contained  in  the  above  should 
be  taken  as  constituting  a  commitnient  by 
the  Allied  Mations  with  respect  to  shipping. 
Any  supplied  to  be  imported  into  Italy  must 
be  transported  within  £u:h  shipping  as  may 
be  allccatedj  from  time  to  time  by  the  Allied 
Nations.        | 

I  Hahold  Macmillam. 

FrrRCA3T  P4.  1945. 
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List  of  Itilian  Government  appointments 
requiring  piior  approval  by  the  Allied  Com- 
mission : 

Minister  at  War. 
Minister  gf  Marine. 
Minister  df  Atr. 

Any  othei  Minister  of  Armed  Forces  who 
may  be  created 
Under-Sedretary  for  Telecommunications. 
Director  jI  Railroads. 
Director-Oeneral  of  Pubbllca  Slcurezza. 
Commandilng  General.  CC.  RR. 
tail.  CC.  RR. 
^ng  General.  GO.  PP. 
fnts  in  the  Army,  Navy,  :,nd  Air 
cordance  with  current  practice. 

8.    COUMENT4RY    ON    THE  AaMISTICt   TBKMS   AND 
THE  CUNN|NGHAM-DE  CCU.1TEN    ACREKMENT 

The  extent  to  which  certain  articles  of  ths 
agreement  hjave  bsen  Implemented  or  modi- 
fied Is  Indicated  In  the  following  comment. 
The  remaining  articles,  on  which  no  com- 
ment is  glv^n.  have  either  been  superseded 
by  events  ai^d  are  therefore  dormant  cr  aro 
still  in  forcej 

Articles  1  jto  5  were  complied  with. 

Articles  6  It o  13:  With  the  cooperation  cf 
the  Italian  I3cvernment,  the  Italian  armed 
forces  have  »een  used  to  the  maximum  use- 
ful extent  ifl  the  service  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  have  contributed  materially  to- 
ward the  liberation  of  Italy  and  final  victory. 
The  Italian  Nrvy  has  operated  with  Allied 
warships  In  tiie  Mediterranean  and  elsewhere, 
a  -d  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  has 
largely  been  employed  In  the  Italian  Interest 
in  minesweeping  and  the  transport  of  dis- 
placed persoi  18. 

fought  alongside  Allied  forma- 
th3  c-mpalgn  in  Italy  and  th* 
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air  force  took  its  place  with  the  Allied  Air 
Forces. 

Article  14:  While  Italian  merchant  ships 
have  been  employed  in  the  general  Interests 
of  the  United  Nations  they  have  bsen  pri- 
marily employed  In  the  Italian  interest. 
Italian  Inland  transport  and  ports  have  now 
b?en  largely  returned  to  Italian  administra- 
tion except  insofar  as  redeployment  and 
maintenance  cf  Allied  Forces  has  had  to  be 
effected. 

Article  15:  The  provisions  of  this  article. 
S3  regards  small  vessels  and  craft,  have  not 
been  fully  satisfied  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
locating  and  identifying  the  vessels  and 
crrft  concerned 

Article  16:  Control  of  radio  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  Italian  Government  All  mili- 
tary and  rehabilitated  civilian  telecommuni- 
cations are  being  handed  over  to  the  Italians 
f.s  military  requirements  decrease.  Intern^il 
censorship  has  been  abolished  in  the  areas 
under  Italian  Government  control. 

Article  18:  The  second  sentence  of  this 
prticle  has  never  been  invoked,  except  in  two 
irontier  areas,  1.  e..  on  the  Franco-Italian 
frontier  and  in  Venezia  Giulia. 

Article  19:  Care  has  been  taken  to  conserve 
wherever  possible  Italian  resources  for  the 
use  cf  the  civil  economy  and  to  utilize  UktI 
gocds  and  services  only  when  military  neces- 
sity demanded.  The  A'hed  Fcrces  Local  Re- 
sources Board,  on  the  committee  of  whicn 
Italian  representatives  have  sat.  was  estab- 
lished as  the  allocation  agency. 

While  the  legal  rights  of  the  Allied  Forces 
under  this  article  have  not  been  modified.  In 
practice  it  has  been  administered  with  as 
much  regard  as  possible  for  Italian  needs. 

With  the  redeployment  of  Allied  troops 
from  Italy,  the  utilization  cf  local  resources 
and  facilities  is  diminishing  rapidly.  In 
addition,  large  quantities  of  food.  coal,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  commodities  have  been  Im- 
ported into  Italy  by  the  United  Nations 
largely  in  United  Nations  ships  to  supple- 
ment local  resources  and  to  alleviate  distress. 
Article  20:  Allied  Military  CKivernment  wr.s 
rl-orcU3ly  enforced  in  combat  zones  lor  obvi- 
ous operational  reasons.  This  was  pregres- 
sively  relaxed  as  the  '■  attic  moved  forward 
until  territories  were  handed  over  wholly  to 
Italian  administration. 

Article  21:  As  Allied  Forces  are  redeployed 
fr.cilitles  are  prcprossively  being  handed  J5ai  it 
to  Ital.an  control. 

Article  22:  With  the  declaration  of  war 
upon  the  Germans  by  the  Italian  Government 
in  October  1943.  and  the  cooperation  and 
loyalty  of  the  Italian  people  to  the  Allied 
cause,  there  has  never  been  any  necessity  to 
Invoke  this  article. 

Article  23:  The  Italian  Gcvernment  ha.s 
been  Informed  that  the  Allied  Commission 
Will  no  longer  Intervene  in  Italian  Internal 
financial  nflalrs  (except  In  cases  of  Allied 
military  necessity)  and  that,  with  certain 
exceptions  in  Italy's  own  interest,  the  Italian 
Covcrnmeut  need  no  longer  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Allied  Commission  prior  to 
the  execution  of  external  financial  transac- 
tions. The  Italian  (  u-nt  is  now  free 
to  fix  or  negotiate  >  ^e  rates  for  the 
lira  without  prior  consultation  w;tli  the 
Allied  Comml8.sion. 

Article  24:  Private  export  trade  may  now 
be  resumed  and  all  types  of  commercial  and 
financial  correspondence  may  now  go  forward 
from  Italy  to  the  nonenemy  v.orld,  subject 
to  the  Italian  Oovernment  putting  Into  force 
certain  trade-control  measures  similar  to 
these  employed  by  the  United  Nations  against 
enemy  interests. 

Article  26:  This  article  is  no  longer  en- 
forced, and  provided  an  individual  has  the 
nece  sary  civil  documents,  such  as  passport, 
visas,  et  cetera,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
his  leaving  Italian  territory,  subject  of  course 
to  the  Immigration  laws  and  regulations  cf 
the  countries  of  Intended  destination. 


Articles  30  and  31 :  The  Italian  Government 
has  of  its  own  volition  done  all  that  wculd 
have  been  required. 

Article  32:  This  article  has  been  complied 
with  and  is.  in  the  case  of  clauses  A  and  B. 
no  longer  applicable.  As  regards  clause  C 
the  Italian  Government  has  cooperated 
loyally  in  carrying  out  such  instructions  as 
have  been  given  concerning  the  preservation 
and  administration  cf  United  Nations  prop- 
erty in  Italy,  previously  sequestered  by  the 
Italian  Government. 

Article  33:  The  part  of  clause  B  that  deals 
with  the  disposal  of  foreign  assets  has  been 
mod-flKl  in  favor  of  the  Italian  Government 
(see  under  article  23) 

Articles  36  and  37:  The  execution  of  these 
articles  has  been  modified  bv  the  MacMlUan 
Aide  M^moire  of  February  24.  1945. 

Article  41:  In  practice  the  armistice  con- 
ditions have  not  been  applied  to  Albania  or 
to  any  former  Italian  territories  overseas. 

With  respect  to  the  Cunningham-De  Cour- 
ten  Agreement,  the  following  general  com- 
ments show  the  extent  to  which  certain 
articles  have  been  implemented  or  modified 

1  As  explained  in  the  document  this 
agreement  was  produced  in  modification  of 
the  armistice  terms  so  that  the  Italian 
fleet  and  merchant  marine  could  assist  In 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Axis 
Powers. 

2.  The  additions  to  the  agreement  were  in- 
serted at  the  Allied  request  after  the  original 
agreement  had  been  concluded  and  were  ac- 
cepted on  the  Italian  side  in  view  of  an 
amelioiation  of  certain  articles  in  the  origi- 
nal terms  of  the  armistice.  Signature  was 
accompanied  by  the  formal  statement  by 
Admiral  de  Courten  printed  above. 

3.  The  provisions  of  this  agreement  have 
been  carried  out  and  those  provisions  that 
remain  operative  with  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities and  change  cf  circumstances  are  still 
being  carried  out.  Furthermore,  many  Ital- 
ian warships  are  undertaking  work  cf  direct 
benefit  to  the  Italians  themselves,  for  ex- 
ample, transport  of  displaced  persons. 

4.  While  the  employment  of  Italian  ships 
has  been  of  use  to  the  United  Nations.  It  l^ 
pointed  out  that  considerable  United  Nations 
resources  have  been  expended  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere  to  help  the  Italian  Government  in 
keeping  the  Italian  ship>8  running  and  their 
crews  fed  and  clothed. 

5  In  eddltion  to  the  use  of  Italian  mer- 
cantile shipping  under  this  agreement  a 
number  of  the  smaller  Italian  merchant 
ships  has  been  returned  to  the  control  of  the 
Italian  authorities 


Poland  Lies  at  Russia's  Feet 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 


HON.  LAWR-NC 
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or  WlscONSiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RlPBttENTATlVES 
Tuesday.  November  6.  1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  cause  of  Poland  rhould  have  the 
attention  of  responsible  cflBcers  in  our 
Oovernment.  President  Truman  has.  In 
my  opinion,  a  direct  responsibility  to 
the  end  that  equity  and  justice  prevail 
in  the  relationrhip  between  Poland  and 
Russia.  When  the  history  of  this  situa- 
tion is  written,  it  will  be  to  our  eternal 
shame  unless  we  now  take  action  to  cor- 
rect the  gross  inequities  that  now  exist 
between  those  two  countries.  As  cham- 
pions of  the  rights  of  smaller  nations, 
we  should  immediately  see  that  a  free, 
untrammeled  election  and  a  representa- 


tive government  is  chosen  by  tlie  Poles 
themselves,  and  not  by  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  submitting  herewith  a 
letter  addressed  to  President  Truman  by 
the  Polish- American  Congress  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the.se  remark.s: 

POi-UH-AMtRICAN     CONCKKSS.     iNC  . 

Chicago  III  .  October  iO.  1945. 

IlAaCY    S.    TlUMAN. 

Presidf^t  0/  the  United  States, 

White  House.  Wa.ihington.  D  C 
Mr  Phesident:  A  recent  Associated  Press 
dispatch  reports  that  Red  army  units,  with 
the  sanction  o*  the  Stalln-appolnted  Polish 
Government,  are  being  sent  to  each  of  the 
17  provinces  of  Poland  This  is  t>eing  done 
under  the  guise  of  protecting  the  country 
from  an  ■■epidemic  of  banditry  "' 

Catherine  the  Great  offered  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  protection  before  she  took  over 
Poland 

Russian  headquarters  In  the  capital  of 
every  province  with  Russian  generals  in  com- 
mand of  all  army  units  everywhere  In  Poland 
This  grim  news  comes  out  of  martyred 
Poland  at  the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Win- 
centy  Rzymowski.  foreign  min:ster  of  tlie 
Mcscow-conceived  Government  of  Poland.  Is 
conferring  with  our  State  Department,  which 
is  still  upholding,  in  words,  the  traditional 
American  policy  of  nonrecognltlon  of  gov- 
ernments that  do  not  represent  the  free  will 
of  free  people. 

As  Poland's  Indepencfence  is  being  stran- 
gled by  a  ScA'iet  military  noose,  there  is  not  a 
single  word  of  protest  from  our  Government. 
This  silence  only  Intensifies  the  heart- 
tearing  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual  an- 
guish erf  the  psople  of  Poland. 

America's  staunch  ally.  Poland.  Is  a  victim 
of  ingratitude,  injustice,  and  deceprtlon  with- 
out parallel  in  history. 

Not  only  was  this  friendly  republic  de- 
prived at  Yalta  of  one-half  of  its  ancient 
lands,  where  barely  1  percent  of  the  prewar 
population  was  Russian,  but  the  sovereignty 
of  what  remains  of  Poland  was  destroyed  by 
the  imposition  cf  an  illegal  government. 

But  Poland  was  not  the  only  country  told 
into  Soviet  slavery  at  the  Yalta  market  place. 
There  were  others  Ten  nations  with  a  total 
population  of  120.000.000  human  beings- 
men,  women,  and  children  with  the  tame 
love  of  freedom  Americans  have-— met  the 
same  tragic  fate.  | 

While  we  are  not  lacking  in  a^pM-eclatlon 
of  your  expression  of  friendship  for  Poland 
in  your  .speech  sfter  the  Potsdam  Conference. 
we  are  keenly  disappointed  to  learn  that  in- 
justices against  Poland  and  other  Soviet- 
held  countries  were  not  corrected  at  that 
historic  gathering.  It  was  a  sad  commentary 
on  American  diplomacy  to  learn  that  even 
Poland's  reparations  were  placed  in  the  ex- 
clusive custody  of  the  Kremlin. 

Victim  of  German  and  Russian  agfreMlon 
during  war.  Poland  Is  likewise  a  target  for 
plunder,  murder,  hunger,  disease,  and  pov- 
erty during  peace. 

A  member  of  the  UNRRA  Commission  In 
Poland,  Clifford  H.  Nlllson.  reptffts  Poland 
is  under goinj  tht  most  terrible  ordeal  in  Its 
history 

Representatives  Cordon  (IVmocrat.  Illi- 
nois) and  Rrrn  (Deme)crat,  Connecticut), 
members  of  the  Fore'gn  Affairs  Committee, 
after  a  tour  of  Poland,  formally  protested  to 
you,  Mr.  President,  that  r^ussia  is  using  the 
United  Nations  Belief  and  Rshabilltatlon 
Administration  for  political  purpose?. 

We  quote  briefly  from  Representative 
Gordons  cbservationi : 

"The  Russian  occupation  army  is  behaving 
very  badly  (In  Poland).  We  saw  their  arro- 
gance and  unfalmestj  In  taking  advanuge 
of  the  pexjr  people  of  the  city  (Warsaw), 
We  saw  the  nearby  highways  Jammed  with 
hundreds  of  heads  of  ( attle.  horses,  and  farm- 
ing Implements,  being  ttkcn  out  of  Poland 
by    the    Russians    and    going    farther    east. 
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W.'     I   'iS  Htnlln,  who  riit«n<l  tin-  war  lit 

1930,  nu(  ««  Hitler  k  enemy  but  u«  hU  ally, 
11  out  to  nulkii  the  tMMk  bTKUn  by  Hitler — 
tUr>  UoniinMdun  of  th<>  wot  Id 

Willi  -  "^  ■'     ■  ■      '  • .    ^  ' :  ■  .  ii    !  .'■  .     ■  ion* 

I  ••■ilU.'     :  '• '  '       I''      I  ■  ■"•  ■    '■      I     •' '        I  .i-     ■     ri.    ■     to 

friMitiere  Niid  prove*  by  nrilotie  it  hM  a^t 
MlQsh  Hinw>  of  aMruiidicrnicut  ur  ilc»lre  U) 
deelrxy  drinocrnlic  cIMli/nUoii. 
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Thli   war   waa   foufht   to  protrct 
from  nugrfaalon 

PrertouB    American    blood    waa   rplltctf    to 

purrt    ^.    •  <>•>'     i   fiiid  not  tyranny  for  the 

Vk  i>rl<! 

Tor  the  Fo-         '•.  '     '     •"ca^: 

Char,  i  -.        ,  v;  «;i     .         ■     dent. 
HoNo«.\T'  I'    '      I'Wf'K*.  Secretary. 
John  J d  t>Ni<  /ak    Treasurer. 


Amr;idmenl  ol  tke  Fair  L^bor 
Standards  Act 

hX  ir.Nr-;(.)N    Ot    KhMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

IN  Till    HOLSL  CI-    i'lTI'I-SLNTATIVES 

Tursday.  Nai    ''    "     6",  1945 

.\I.  r'ACE  Mr.  S;"  ,.ki  r,  I  invite  the 
alU'H'.i  :.     •     .  ■    M   :;.  jers  to  th'^  foUow- 

ini- suc' ni'i.*  :;■-.  h   :.   Tom  Linder.  com- 
nii--:!in.  .     o:     ..."m;;;  ,,,■    of    GeorRia, 
.nil':.  I  :.;i\'    U'-.i\t\  most  interesting: 

.-      ■  :  >  '■■'  •■■       >•■■'      '      ^'     '      ~.:.rri.   COMMISSIONKK   OF 

A<  )>•'  •     :■  rr     --:>-i      i    ("irnaciA    on  S    1349. 

*    B;    '     1       ('!:''.■:?    I     v    :i'.\     A  m  ;■;■.••  r  rr 
; ':       1-  ^:.'    I    sh. -p    -  ,  ■  M- >  ),;i       .'v  .    >    H    AMD 

loa  Oxurn  Ht-ki  Hi        t  btrrcoMMrrm: 

or   ijENATi:    CoMi::;;i..    i.;.    Education    and 
Labok 

•   '     '  lotial  Associaliim  or  Comnil.-nionciH, 

•■-I       1^1.  mid  Dtrwior*  of  Agriiiiltun'  i>.  a 

nonprofit  inrmbership  orKunlii'.uiioi:  conipru- 
III';  the  conimmaloncr*.  M>cretiirifii.  MUd  dl« 
redoik  of  iiKrlculture  uf  the  48  0ii<ta». 

'Ihe  coiialliuilotiul  btid  atntutory  duttea  of 
the  member*  ol  llie  National  Aamx  lutioii.  tii 
iddltum  to  u  ueiH'ial  >•  i|>erMhlon  cl  n;:il(iil- 
turnl    rrop    ylelda    and     the    priM-enalnK    a)  d 

marlieiiiiK  of  ntrrictiltitral  productiunH,  have 
larKely  to  do  with  niiiinclal,  B«K-lnl.  and  olhri 
•'ron(»mlr  bcneOta  which  can  be  itTected  in 
brhalf  of  farmerk.  planter*,  pr<Hei»a<iiM  and 
atfrUutttnnl  IndUKtrloa  within  ihrir  rr'pci  • 
live  State* 

I  iitii  H  member  of  the  NHtlotial  Anatictnllon 
and  am  In  doae  contact  with  Iha  Hctlvltlr* 
of  that  urKiinlxntlon  I  am  appearing  before 
you  na  ronuilMiloni-r  of  uvrlcultiire  of  the 
Htate  of  OeorKiu,  but,  by  renaon  of  my  con- 
tact with  the  national  aiHoclallon.  will  aay 
that  I  am  ronhtent  that  lli  which  I 

nin  exi>reNaini{  here  are  in    .  .re  witli 

t  hone  of  the  other  47  nn        < 

Ihe  rlHhta  of  labor  an  n  .imn  whether 
thai  laixir  la  an  urRaiilaed  Rtoup  or  an  uii- 
orKaiil/.ed   KfoUp 

The  rtirhu  of  lahi>r  ure  the  same  whether 
tl  '  il  efTurt.  mental 

ei;    ■        •       ,    :.  i    ■    .  ■   ■,  ,th. 

There  la  no  <<llference  under  or  Conatitu- 
tiitlon  between  the  rl|(lita  of  dlfTerent  labor 
Itruupa.  What  apiieara  to  bo  u  dlfrrrence  In 
tl  <  Ilia   la  alinply  a  dlfTerciiki'   in    ihi-ir 

It  enforce  their  right*. 

liidrrd.  It  la  very  eaay  to  confiiao  ihr  iuIHn 
under  the  Cotiatitutlun  of  n  group  with  Ihcir 
l>nwrr  to  •nfiircf  thttr  demands. 

r  '  ^  u.  .1  ta  atippfwed  to  auhacrtbe  tn 
111'  'glance   to   the   fl«K   of    the 

I  allflfllanM    tu    Ihe    n^g    uf    the 

aiea  ol  Aiuericn  and  to  the  Repubilc 
^'i  Mo.i  il  It  atuiula,  one  tintlon,  iudlvlalblo, 
*ith  llbc>rty  mid  jtsaiice  for  alt," 

Ttlla  doea  not  .... 
glOOp,     It  doea  I.  .       I         ' 

orftnlrrd    attonuiv    enough    to 
rtghta,     U  due*  iM>t    !'•>•■•    <  >  ;.. 

tlMM  who  labor  in  an     i  d  of 

tnduatry     It  due*  not  lim.i    lu* 
who    i'untrlbuie    tu    Uie    h.iM>t. 


welfare   In    n4y   particular   manner,    btn    tt 
prov.des  Juntltr  for  nil. 

I  alto  want  to  make  It  perfectly  cle«r  that 
w«  are  not  otipoard  to  that  portion  of  labor 
that  Is  on^ii toted:  on  the  otlacr  hand,  we  are 
tlMlr  frienda.  We  stand  ready  at  ail  Umrs  to 
po  to  tini  to  sec  that  tisey  ore  not  denied 
lull  Justice  m  every  way  under  our  nailonul 
economic  set-up. 

I  alao  wtBh  fco  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
appearing  In  luy  sense  In  opposition  to  labor 
and  its  demafids  at  tiiis  time. 

I  believe  without  going  Into  any  dlsctia- 
sion  of  the  itterlla  or  demerits  of  what  has 
already  been  done,  that  our  Nation  Is  faced 
today  v.ith  an  economic  condition  tt»at  makes 
it  rltaUy  neoessary  for  all  tabor  to  receive 
hi^ii  wages  i»  terma  of  money. 

I  believe  it  is  eqtially  neoeoaary.  from  the 
staudpoint  o|  the  Nation's  welfare,  for  all 
v.liue-coHar  worisers.  professional  people, 
EciKtol  teachers,  etc.,  to  receive  high  salaries 
m  teims  of  «toney. 

Likewise.  I  believe  it  is  moot  essential  tor 
all  farm  cropg  to  bring  hi^  pru:es  iu  terms 
of  money. 

This  ncccESity  is  brought  about  by  reason 
of  tremendous  national  debts  aivd  oUiei  pub- 
lic debt.s  whidh  will  prove  a  civishing  load  ou 
the  taxpayera  unless  very  high  Incomes  are 
to  be  had,  t^Dgethcr  with  a  very  large  na- 
tional inconnc  which  will  make  it  poaslble  to 
refiiumce  anq  carry  this  tremerwlous  load  of 
debt  until  It  lean  be  reduced  and  a  sufBcient 
part  of  it  retired  to  leave  only  a  manageable 
balance.  j 

I  have,  I  htfpe,  made  It  perfectly  clear  that 
we  are  not  antagonistic  to  any  other  grcupa. 
I  would  like  If)  pioceed  to  demonfctrate  to  the 
inrmbcrs  of  this  committee  Juat  wt»ere  the 
American  farpera  ntJw  stand  in  the  overull 
picture  of  out  Amerlcati  •eonomy. 

From   governmental   aourcea   I    have   pre- 
pnrrd  crrtnlil  tablea  of  flgurea,  which  will 
dogMMUrgU  in  R  vtry  ooimsIm  way  the  pic- 
tnre  of  tlM  Itsrmtrs'  prtsmt  conditioti      I 
hat  inlesa  tins  picture  la  I  ly 

.,1.  thiK  a  trsmaadou*  eooii<  <  ip- 
hiiivai  in  ibfc  country,  and  perhspa  wurid* 
wide,  tl  Inevttsble. 

Bincn  thin 
duaCrlal 
I  ween  ttot 
labor. 

Let  ua  |u 

craUe  mim 

base  yeara, 
years  lite  fa 
neaa  and  Ind 
ilurlng  that 
(lUiliiK  that 


•arliiR  la  eooMnwd  with  in- 
1  aftaU  nsalM  com^o  i>e. 

srs'  eondlticm  and  ul 


ok  tfl  the  yearn  that  1 1  <• 

•irsilima  have  cboseii  aa  the 
t  ua  uaaume  that  dttrinc  tlie«« 
r  waa  on  an  equality  w  itlt  Uual- 
•try.  Liet  lu  compare  hia  prloea 
rlud  with  factory  wuikfia'  pay 
inc  pi  ■         lelH  compaio 

I  lie  pru'i'  tli4i  the  i for  hu  crup4 

today  with  factory  wugr*  lucUy  and  m>c  Ju<>l 
ler   haa  fared   fur   the  la»l   3S 


farl 


how    tlie 
year*. 

If  farm  pr 
to  factory  w- 
the  base  perl 
be    getllitg 
farni 

Ki, 
pound, 

For  Coin, 
buahrl. 

HI*    WbMtl 
l-uthel, 

Hogi    In 
pound 

The  afl 


a  today  borr  the  snine  relation 

kers'  wages  that  thry  did  during 

then  the  farmer  today  would 

he    following    pricea    for    baalo 

lis: 

iscalvt  sa.SO  rents  per 

IS  would  b«  rsfltlvUig  tS.90  per 

would   be   bringing  $4  45  per 

(^Icsgu  would  be  38  rents   per 

prie*  of  bMif  cattle  in  Chlrngo 


rwnm 
would  bs  soft  e«nts  per  pound 

HOW  uvoH  I  r  A  raaMiaa's  oaor  ■moui4>  ^ay 
rag  Ai  uoug  or  rAcroiy  uaog? 

AM  Agwrw  ttsad  Mr*  arc  from  United 
Slates  OovM  nment  ataiiatua.  authority  fur 
WtUell  I  WUI  cU«  at  the  close  u(  this  elate- 
rAMt, 

IKii'iiig  Ih0  ft-year  |Mrk)(l  n(  mi-lt.  U)« 
avarags  wag*  of  faolory  wurksrs  was  9171 
oMtU  psr  biur.  OurUtg  the  year  1944  th« 
rage  faetiiry  wage  was  lOl'j  per  hour, 
la  an  l^crouaa  uf  about  000  per(.eiil. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  c 


.\  ',  J  i  w  i  . 


xllnAL  record 


Prom  1011  16  to  1M4  the  net  < -hangs  in  the 
prloe  of  the  farmers'  llvt  basic  commodities 
waa  aa  follows: 

1911-15;  C'f*i» 

Cotton,  per  pound 10.44 

Corn,  per  bushel ...... M.  10 

Wheat,  per  bushel .— -  83.00 

Hogs,  per  pound ''63 

Beef  cattle,  per  pound 7.89 

1944: 

Cotton,  per  pound 30  51 

Corn,  pe-  bvishel 112.00 

VTheat.  per  bushel 141  00 

Hogs,  per  pound .  13  20 

Beef  cattle,  per  pound 10.  74 

The    following    table    sliows    the    increase 

from  1911-15  to  1944  of  the  nunber  of  pounds 

of  these  five  basic  commoditi?8  required  to 

pay  for  1  hour  of  factory  labor : 

1911-15:  Pounds 

Cotton. -     2.  08 

Corn ^ 18  40 

Wheat ■ !♦  "70 

Hogs 2.  EO 

Beef  cattle 2.70 

1944: 

Cotton 4  85 

torn -— 50-  ''S 

Wheat - 43.  20 

Hogf 7  70 

Beef  cattle - - 9  40 

Further  on  In  this  statemert  I  will  submit 
tabulations  which  ahow  ho^v  thla  change 
came  about  during  the  years 

For  the  bw^eflt  of  any  who  might  wish  to 
make  a  party  iaaue  out  of  thebe  facts.  I  would 
like  to  cull  attention  of  thh  committee  to 
the  fact  that  for  either  polltl  al  party  to  try 
to  make  a  party  lasue  out  of  tl.cne  facln  would 
^lmply  b  a  caae  of  the  pot  cnlling  the  kettle 
hiack, 
Accordlnq  to  thess  governmental  statistics 
■  the  '■    ■  '   '  istrntlmi  In  1036-30  mkds 

the  raaes   In     he   number  of 

ponndi  ot  each  <if  theao  f  ve  basic  com- 
modltlra  that  were  requlreil  to  pay  for  I 
hcur  of  factory  labor  m  ctmpared  to  ths 
period  1011-15: 

IWll   16:  fotinds 

Cotton  ..•••••••••••--••-•>•    3.  og 

Corn .....•«•—-•■•  .•••••--•  13-  40 

Wheat.. •..-•-••••--•••• -•••>**-•  14  -70 

Hogs «--««-•-•>-  .-•-•••■•    *'  ^ 

Bjcf  cttttlt..-...— .-•• •-     ''•  '0 

19:fl  30: 

Cotton - - '  *• 

Corn........— ...•--•••-•••*•--  40  30 

Whffftt .--. '^  ^^ 

Hogs .............•••.•---•-•     8  ^0 

Bs«f  cattle *  ''O 

The  next  table  shows  the  Increaae  in  the 

numbar  of  pounds  of  these  nve  baalc  com- 
'« that  «■       ■     ured  to  pay  for  1  hour 

y  laboi  ,.  the  period  of  1W30  40 

aa  compared  with  the  period  of  1028-50; 

}g8»-30;  ''o«'<J; 

Cotton. .-•■■*■■•■•>»■•■•*■■••*■■    *  ''' 
Corn . ......••••••••■-■■•••"•••--  *"' •• 

\Vheat. .•••••«-••-•>---• -.--•••-•  "■' " 

Hogs. ...  ••••••••»•«■••••<•-"--•--     '*'  ** 

Diefoattla.. .......•«. *''0 

lOSO  <0: 

Cotton..... .>•■>•--••-•-•• ---•-•       ?? 

Corn .  ..«.•••••••«■-•-••-■••--•-•  *''  ■*' 

Wheat. .->••■■■••«■■■•■  •••-••••••  *••  JO 

Hugs. . ...•••■■>■•-■--■•■«••-*>>■     2' J? 

Bssf  cattle. .>.••--«•••• •■■■«•■•■■    *' *« 

In  passliiK  I  would  Ilk*  1o  rail  ths  com- 
mlllee's  alieiitum  to  the  period  of  1011-86. 
which  was  pertly  Republican  and  partly  Dtin- 
oci'atlc. 

Let  u*  compare  this  ptrlfd  of  Itll  56  to 
ths  ha-  I  f'f  1011  1ft 

Tt>r  '  I!  table  will  slinw  Ihg  MimflW 

of  I  1  of  these  nve  basic  com- 

mmio-  *•'!  to  pay  (o    1  hour  of  fac- 

tory ln>  '>B  these  two  i>eriodst 


1011- 13; 

Cotton..., 

Corn . 

Wheat 

Hogs 


B?ef  cattle 2  70 

1931-35 

CofiOn . 8  46 

Corn. C7.  50 

Wheat - 61.  08 

Hogs - 8.90 

Beef  catUe -  6.  70 

LAEOn  LAWS  MUST  EI  BrHT  rTOJf  THK  SAME 
BASIS  A3  ALL  OTHER  LAWS  IN  A  DEMOCTATTC 
BOCIKTT — EaUALITT   OF    KLL   BXrOSZ   THK   LAW 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  principle  cl 
enacting  lan-s  to  guarantee  alx>r  a  minimum 
wage  and  a  law  to  guarantee  the  farmer  a 
minimum  price  for  his  crop  in  line  and  on 
an  equality  with  such  labor  wage. 

In  fact,  the  price  which  the  farmer  re- 
ceives i«  the  farmer's  wage  for  his  labor. 

There  is  no  difference  in  the  principle  In- 
volved. There  is.  of  course,  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  position  cf  the  two  groups. 
One  group  Is  in  position  to  demand.  The 
other  group  can  only  ask  for  Ju8tl-:e  at  your 
hands. 

One  of  thf  remarkable  signs  of  the  times 
is  the  fact  that  some  cf  he  labor  leaders 
today  are  demanding  higher  wages  for  their 
own  organized  groups  and  arc  at  the  same 
time  demanding  lower  wages  lor  the  farm- 
er—th?  uncrganized  group. 

Th?re  la  a  persistent  and  insutent  de- 
mand, largely  Oovrmment  inspired,  to  force 
the  American  farmer  to  accept  wages  on  the 
fame  basis  as  Is  r.ow  paid  In  other  countriea 
of  the  world 

Thry  pre  pore  to  force  the  farmer  to  ac- 
cept low  w  iiird  waqes  by  forcing 
him  to  fei;  competition  with  and 

at  •■■ 

i  .iiid  foundation  of  our  na- 

tional economic  pcllcy  Is  '?d  by  the 

Bmoot-Hswley  Tariff  of  An     .   •■  lo. 

The  reason  that  I  say  the  8m<K)t-Hawley 

Tarl  1   Act  >    '^ ''r.^s  the  baalc  thinking  of 

America  l»  '  It  was  pssatd  by  the  Hs- 

publican  n  rgUOo  and  '  •        -Pt 

in  force  b>  DMMgrgtlc  ..  on 

alnoe  March  IIM.  more  than  U  \' 

The  very  foundation  rock  is  pri  <t 

Amerlrnn  prcducers  r.nd  Amertran  labor 
nKslnst  chtap  wages  and  chssp  commodlllft 
in  the  world  market 

...  ,«.  'armer*  cf  Amerlcs  were 

all  a*  a  group 

ttuppuM    III.  niaatlon 

should  drmai  '    '■'"^ 

producu  in  the  United  gtates.  buppose  thst 
such  farm  organlratlons  at  the  aamc  time  de- 
manded a  cut  In  industrial  wages  to  ths 
world  level 

If  this  were  the  case,  I  prs:ume  thst  al- 
most evtryoM  would  isy  thst  the  fsrmsrs 
making  sueh  dMnands  were  unfair  and  un- 
reasonable  to  the  other  working  people  lA 
the  country. 

li  it  not  obvious  to  every  person  that  It  Is 
equally  n'  '  ''  -      rasonabls  to  cgpect 

the  farmn  '  8tat«t  to  i»)Hirfor 

a  wage  that  i^  in  line  with  tl»  wycld  wmf 
Tlie  American  fanners  MMSOl  prodtwa  at 
world  pricea  or  even  nt  the  pre»i  trd 

States  price*  of  farm  products  ant.  iin 

decent  Ameilcan  living  standards. 

TUB   AMMICAN    MASim   rOS  Tilt   AMSSKAN 

raooucia 
We  have  flsver  hsd  s  substsntial  surplus 
of  farm  product*  in  tbt  United  itatas  in  the 

last  96  yesrs 

\<.i,tit  we  called  stirpluies  wrrr  'I 

I  .    ,  .    ,,   i.xii,,.i  ..r  ttu'  lakt   16  yrii  '      laVS 

(.,  Of  85,000,ogo  bsles 

01  rot, on  ^'  itsve  pfoduosd. 

Hnd  It  1  for  imiKiris  of  layon,  Juts, 

wool,  oeltott.  «»»"  *""' 

tures  Midggti  "res,  An.' 

have  eoMUOMd  every  bale  of  eotteu  pii<uuci=d 


Poundii  even  If  there  had  t«ver  been  u;.,  t;. ,.  ljo- 
....  2.06  irol.  1 
....  18  40  From  1031  to  1041.  according  to  CoYsrn- 
....  14.70  ment  Ajuree,  we  imported  the  equivalent  cf 
2  80  33.COO.000  bales  of  cotton  and  coUon  substi- 
tutes. 

Tliey  tell  us  that  farm  mecl  n  will 

reduce  the  cost  to  the  farmer  ...  i...   .rops. 

Modern  improvements  snd  meChsnlEatlon 
in  cotton  mills  hsve  not  reduced  the  cost  of 
a  yard  of  cloth. 

Modern  imprcvcments  and  mechanisation 
In  garment  factories  have  not  reduced  the 
price  of  garments. 

Modern  Improvements  and  mechanization 
have  rot  reduced  the  coet  cf  transportation 
or  of  communication. 

Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  modern 
ImprovementR  and  mechanization  will  re- 
duce the  per  unit  cost  of  farm  products?  I 
say  it  is  not  to  b?  expected. 

While  I  represent  a  State  in  the  old  Cotton 
Belt  the  figures  that  I  have  presented  make 
out  a  case  equally  well  for  other  farm  sec- 
tions. 

COTTON 

Cotton  is  not  the  problem  alone  of  the 
South.  It  Is  equally  the  problem  of  the  bal- 
ance of  the  country. 

In  the  South  fles  the  natural  market  for 
tremendous  amounts  of  Industrial  goods.       ^ 

In  the  South  lies  the  potential  for  the  pro- 
duction of  %ast  quant itlec  of  meat,  dairy 
products,  poultry,  eggs,  frulU,  and  vege« 
tables. 

Every  time  that  a  cotton  farnter  la  forced 
to  abandon  cotton  it  mean.s  additional  pro- 
duction of  corn,  wheat,  meal,  etc  ,  to  com- 
pete with  the  farming  States  of  the  West  and 
the  Middle  West. 

Every  time  a  cotton  farmer  ts  forced  to 
abandon  cotton  It  mean*  a  decrraeed  supply 
ot  focd.  feed,  and  nber  lor  Ihe  national  econ- 

I  tever  you  do,  be  fair, 

cr  you  do  bt  fair  <Mrt 

hu wa^fl•»     He  fair  to  Be 

fair   to  the  »i  /i'*!   groups.     He  lair  U> 

yourselves  am.  ;..   ;..  r  to  Amerira      Feed  us 
nil  out  uf  the  sime  rpoon. 
Respectfully  submitud. 

TOMlflNDgg. 

Pmw  pf  oee^gMa 

Otin—  16.  Ig45. 

Non— All  flitiires  used  herein  are  taken 
from  or  baaed  on  BUllstlcal  Abstract  of  the 
United  States  of  IB43.  Or  :  ".   rkeU.  'if 

the  UHDA   July  1948,  unu  n  Relat- 

II  I  Problems  issued  m  LtsOA.  No- 


Miirf ■' ^  T'l'l  T '.  tp'..:\ M'ti  I  !'>i:i 

EXTENSION  or  Fl  ' 

or 

\H\\   NOAH  M   MASON 


IN    iilk  H04<^i 

Tnndttv 

Mr   MABON, 


.i\u 


H 


Mr,  1  ,    •>.    1  '  n.  th« 

Full  Employment  Act  ol  IHb.  is  boih  an 
illualon  and  «  snare.  It  la  hn  pconom.c 
tnlragr  palntrd  to  rrfgte  false  hopgg. 
When  carefully  analy/  d  tlir  mil  prcm^ 
l.sfs  an  rrnnomic  uioplu.  bul  II  flora  not 
rvrn  allrmpl  to  apt  up  the  machinery  to 
creaU  ihii«  much  to  be  d»Hr»d  iHnpiii. 
The  preamble  ot  the  bill  «xpr*»Mh  a  picus 
piirpoae  to  which  evpryont.  fmploytrg 
iind  rmploywa  allkr,  gUdly  "uh-^mhrs. 
lint  how  la  full  fmplnymtni,  (hi  i.  .fl 
ilia,  to  b«  gatabllshrd  and  maintained? 
1  Dal  la  the  rub. 


A  172.^ 


APi'l-A'Dl  \    Tn   TMi.   (  uX* ,  1: !  ..->^iuX  Ai.  RECORd 


Fiom  tho  dawn  of  civlhration  to  thf 
pirM-nl  time  mankind  has  bpi-n  misled 
liinc  and  at!.tln  by  false  prophri.s  \\hcj 
promiaed  tli<-  millennium.  Ktil  Miux. 
awnv  bH''k  vi,ti,.!i  iifT.'K'ii  1  p;  Ml  '<!  bring 
uli'  '.'    fii  .  '  iKpi"'.  inr-i'       li-    !,  ,      !    ut   his 

mya — in  thr  Commvmi.st  ronstltution  for 

n  .      I     "ClU/cns  of  tlir  U  8  S   n.  have 

i,t    :i^iii  to  work,  ihc  righl  to  icorlvc 

Muaiutund  work  with  payment,  for  thrir 

V 1 1 1  k   ; !  1    I .     I  ' ;  . !  4 1 1    1    v«.  11 1 )   i '     1 1  n  ,1 1 ,  i  .  t  V  .1  li  1 ! 

^h«ll  banhsl;    ^  in'      '  ■•    !-■  i'.  i)  <!^  Ii   ^i-- 

*.*  I  '  ■     '■:    1  ,'      i..       4''     l:       ■     •  I'.i     I  '  V  nlul  Kill  nl    i  l.r 

;    ;:.    ::  ni  r  M.,     nlHU  srtld,  ']\  Is  only 

V  h<  ■  p'  ;  ,  ^1  I  1,!  1  1  pM  '  I  ili<lt|i"<lila!  !• 
tii.i  '     '  !  if      •'  .r  '^     i  I:  !'   I  ',  . ■!!.■>  1  )  )    \v  r    "A  .It,t 

to  fi  ':'.>'A  .:■:  •  hr  :•!(;'•;  rp  ,  ol  \\  ,y.\  I  H'l  - 
rnrtllV         >i!       KU'^     M    '  1  Kl      V(.'-      -A!*!!'       U<      <    \   . 

»  h.ilH--     '-i'      ■■'■i\.    I'lli  -     .Mip'':  !'  >■'     1      !  hey 

ma>  if  ■'.;  'ii'  i«iinli!inp,  't!.<:  ,1:1-  prpv- 
alfi"  '>)(!, i\  ,ri  cith'-i  \'  \\\  ( 'hi  many. 
!•:  Mm^-,:i  ^'otuli'  ;;  ■  I)'iurIi(  uIkiuI  us 
ti    ; u't    ''!    liillow  i.'u;    ;,ii,s«'    leaders? 

Mi  Spr.ikei  Sil  WiliUtni  HeveridKr  is 
♦);r  di;.'.  t  l.iKir;  oi  i  he  MiKiay  f'lil-in- 
rilovnit-rir  bill  Hr  l^  ihr  niaii  rh.i!  s<,i.d 
i"ir  ;,i'''  P!"^!<''ir  ovi  \])f  ulen  nl  60  000- 
iion  i>ii)-,  l;i'.  'inpl'  ynii-n:  Uk  a.;  Heniv 
\V,ii.,iit  Mt)!d*-iMi  Kzekie!  unci  F  I)  H 
^\A'.i'\\'<i  ■;;'  I  .;i -••!Mpli!>  Jiicn!  0.1.'  iuai 
oxr,  '.r.  Br\''ridi^i.  but  iKiiwrt-d  m  o.  t  . - 
I".  Kt  1  'Ir  i:  ■■■'ti  •  mbedd  d  in  ihc  uaiL 
N  V  (iii;  :  ib<>!  lcHrie]>  '>i!n  Wiliuini 
i].-i-f':  aT'f!  PhKip  M'ir:;ii\  \\:i\-'  -\\,d- 
Ki'.V'd  'h'-  b:(''  b':'  '  ;^' v  iNc  ha'.t'  i".»';- 
lonk-'!  't-.'  ;.''K  Wb_c  du;  B'-.<:idf:o 
:;:•  u.  a:,;,  ::■  .1.;  liiO  stale  (.annot 
iii.l'i'nk-  ■!:*'  :■.'-•p(i!;^.b;  ."v  for  full  em- 
\.}U'\me:^'  \k  .'lu-u'  *::  :  p'  '^'.'■:■'•  I'  ':  'tie 
iii'..o:;--  MtidiT  !  i,:  •  rnpi'  vni';-i  presvS 
w.ikf  ila.r;;.-  uiueu^oiptlilv  jn.i:'.''  naiir»» 
of  a  -'<ibU  price  level  v.bi  tj' mrrp'  ni'X'^- 
-P'l.  ,  aop  '.v:ii:t'  d'd-:  :■!.;:'(' ;on  wiii  be- 
Ct^'Pir   a    t  i:iu  '  N»n   oi    '  I'-'    ■'  i'''""' 

In  p;;np  h::^.;l:'-r-  B'  ■.  ■"  uit*^  ^  -'att'iiv  rit 
TTira::-  tlia:  'Aoik-'i^  a;.,  b.  'i';>'.  .',  ;;ia'0 
!!:■•  :pk-!  \<o;<  '.^lui;  !ii>.::-  ihc^  Mu.-t 
'\.  ;k     and    'Ah-d    -.vai--'-   Uu\    !nu>!    woiK 

n!  M-i-~i>'.r,.  '>!  Hi  l-i  :-tr^d  •'!  sialin 
flnaily  i,i::d'  d  i'  bii.p.  •'■  d  ;ri  Italy,  in 
Germaiu.  n:  Ku.^^;a  a:id  d  ^n  :;.tpp»'n 
h<*rr — if  Conpress  i->bt\     li.t    nrjer  con- 

tair.  :1  m  !;;•■  C<iP:;.un.  i  }'.»;•>  -Lale- 
ment  iV.- d  .*,:'b,  'Iv  Stna'--  Lab<a  Com- 
mittee. •Congi-  :r.  >t  lidopt  this  legis- 
lation." 

ConsidPii:u     ::p    ^.d'Pi  !d    : ;    n^   the 

Coir.rr.  ;iii-l  Ciiv  iH  ,t  lun  loi  S-ivif,  Rvi.s- 
sia  ^iwuru;;;*  i;p.'  u.d  -  p-pl '''^  :i"' :>'  i-t  all. 
and  the  braz?r.  >:d.  :  i  •!  (.^  i^m.unist 
Part'.'  (if  .^nvr'.oa  k::*.'Mi  lo  !";;•  C  ■>'!«; r ?<;,<. 
Cansress  p. a'-'  adr'p;  tbi-  Ifuj^ia' ion.  " 
ran  there  b-  .ip;,  o.i-  su^p  ..^  i,j  a  p. at  is 
the  C'lrrm-,::;:  ■•  I'arpv  hn-'  0:1  Murray'.- 
full  t  nip!oy!:br.'  b.:: '  Should  Con?  ;■*.■>-- 
follow  the  Conimvinist  Party  line  In  this 
matter? 

■'ri'LI     Eiirj.OVilKNT"    MIAN-      A;i»: 

Fad  '  n-paAtp>  a'  d'>«'-  ::o[  iP'a.p  :i;at 
e\fj\  ,  'dj.'t'.i  a;  ;.-,,■  Lapbal  S;a'u'>  :.-  ^^miv.: 
to  bf  i;aaia;Ut--d  I'lnulov  m- i.i  \n  Ih--  jpb 
h"  '.'..tnp-  P'  i\o  at  t!ii'  !.ic'0!\  \.--  uanP-- 
to  u.vK  in  In-'  cu 'v  or  ^aiaa'-  a  ;ua '  b.e 
pi'ei-:-  U)  ir.  f.  To  in^-u!-  p.di  >ar!p.('v- 
wu-v.'  oui  vwp  <t'vs  rru^i  b-  '...idn.;  u>  A.ak. 

i«  V     j'.ii-.    u  .  .''";.',  ,':.    '.:;'■,.     U,'.  vPP.C 


1  lie  The  author  ol  the  full  cm- 
iu(..>iuent  plan.  Sir  William  Bcvcrldgc.  In 
hi-,  book,  Pull  Ejnployment  In  a  Free 
places  special  emphu.Nls  upon  the 
d  ji  labor  mobility,  the  need  to  shift 
workers  from  one  place  to  another  when 
;ind  where  needed.  Therefore  any  full 
employment  plan  would  bog  down  if 
workers  Ktased  a  Kit-down  strike  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  right  to  work  at  their 
own  Job.  m  I  heir  own  plant.  In  ihcir  own 
(ommunlty. 


I'raic    Atlvocat' I   Should   WaKli   1' < 
P  r'lrnl    l.otulon   (onlfiriur 
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oiiish  of   trumpets,   there 
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which  in  the  lonR  pull  may  well  tichleve 
morelnthedir-ot.on  d' m  .intalnluR  per- 
•adnent  peace  '.:.,t:.  1.;  •  conferences 
aiucii  liaye  preceded  it.  I  refer,  sir,  to 
liie  United  Nations  Educational  Confer- 
once,  which  has  as  its  objective  the  estab- 
p;  IP.  nt  of  an  International  Orpaniza- 
uoa  ol  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs. 

Member.s  of  this  .ses.sion  of  Congress 
will  follow  with  .sp<:cial  interest  the  de- 
liberation.s  and  decisions  of  the  present 
Ljndon  Conference  in  view  of  tlie  fact 
that  it  was  their  action  in  passing  the  so- 
called  Mundt  resolution  iH.  Re.s.  215) 
which  .'Started  the  processes  by  which  the 
present  Conference  ha.s  eventuated. 
When  I  introduced  House  Resolution  215 
earl>  last  spring  I  was  gratified  no  end 
by  the  great  response  which  we-led  up 
throughout  the  country  in  support,  of  the 
proposals  which  it  containe  '  for  the  in- 
ternational cooperation  of  educational 
and  cultural  leaders,  workin?  through  an 
appropriate  organization,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  codes  of  conduct  and  patterns  of 
thought  which  would  tend  to  preserve  the 
peace. 

The  favorable  action  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  of  the  United  Nations  in 
including  provisions  for  educational  and 
cultural  groups  in  the  San  Francisco 
Charter  provides  further  testimony  that 
the  peace  advocates  c.  the  world  have 
come  to  rti  •a^tp.a-  that  in  the  final  analy- 
sis it  is  inipeiaiive  that  the  hearts  and 
nunds  of  mankind  be  dedicated  to  the 
ways  of  peace  if  the  >courge  of  future 
war  is  to  be  averted. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
. dtention  lierewith  to  a  recent  editorial 
appaaiitis  in  the  New  York  Times  which 
sheds  additional  light  on  the  program 
now  gelling  under  way  at  the  London 
Conference: 

UNO's  CULTUBAL  WIND 

An  undramatic  but  important  UNO  a^  :icy 
will  make  its  bow  in  Luudun  lomorrow,  when 
the  United  Ni-.'ions  Educational  Ccxiference 
.iDt>n-  Even  s<  .  some  elements  ol  comru- 
'!--i  wdl  be  present.  Russia  lias  held  aloof 
~ii   i<n,  on   tJie  gn  -pid   '.bat  the  conference 


should  hav#  b««ii  culled  by  UNO  h  Social  nn.t 
■eonomic  Countll,  under  whow  roof  it  will 
ulllmnlfly  rwld*  The  Prcnch  go  Ittlo 
rurther  thai\  t»e  Reiiernl  obJectlv»«  of  de- 
wloptna  better  cultural  retutl<>u«htp«  amon^ 
the  natlunii  lUiU  rnlalug  the  tlandarde  of  edu- 
cation. They  fhlnk  the  new  organl«aiiou 
Hhould  "rndtavir  to  enter  into  cuuiact,  in 
till  couiitrleii,  with  the  pfeM.  the  bfoaUciwt- 
nig  mr  •<.' tuid  nil  the  other  el'      • 

which  '  a<e  to  the  formnllon  01  , 

opinion  ",  In  ^(UntrlM  with  n  crnmirolnp 
Hhd  an  ofllclal  dropagaudn  line  ihli  function 
would  be  A  delicate  one.  But  the  fact  that 
ttM  eonferonoe  iftay  gtt  into  u  wrangle  or  two 
U  not  disquieting  What  would  be  dliqulet. 
U)g  would  be  tilt  iipMtaola  uf  a  group  of  poitt.« 
uentiemrii  nut  taking  aducatlon  and  culiuie 
Hfrioualy  enoudt  tn  argue  about  them. 

Of  roumr,  tli#e  are  really  the  moat  eKcltlng 
HUbJecU  III  the  pui\<\  The  evil  eort  of  educn- 
Uon  produced :  NaaU.  Paactata,  and  State 
Hhlntotata;  It  produced  buUlee.  aadlat  .  and 
murderrr*  Tltr  dottrurtive  varletlea  of  cul- 
ture glorified  tyfaiiiiy  and  war.  The  antidote 
la  not  a  noutnU  und  ntgutlvc  education  and 
culture  but  on*  which  will.  In  the  worde  of 
8lr  Alfred  Zlmii^rrii,  enable  "the  eountrlea  of 
Kood  will  to  fnler  into  rioeer  relation*" 
There  can  be  «n  exchange  of  idew  through 
print,  film,  and  radio;  an  exchange  of  Uach- 
era  and  students  between  eountrlea:  a  ahar- 
tug  of  the  frulta  of  reeearch;  a  growth  of  In- 
terest  In  thoae  very  differences  In  tradition 
which  enrich  bur  civllleatlon.  On  Ruch  a 
basis  it  can  be -hoped  that  the  Rusaians  will 
overcome  their  .orliglnal  reluctance  and  como 
along  in.  j 


Poles  Wait  Soviet  Exit  Impatiently 
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OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUBE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ilfonddv,  Noveviber  5,  1945 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  CoNctESStON.'KL  Record,  I  include  the 
following  artkle.  Poles  Wait  Soviet  Exit 
Impatiently,  by  Mr.  J.  Emlyn  Williams, 
staff  correspondent  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 2.  1945:    j 

Polks  WArf  Sovrex  Exrr  iMPA-TEJnxT 
(By  J.  Emlyn  Williams) 

Warsaw,  No^inl)er  2. — No  convertaiion  be- 
tween a  forelgier  and  a  Pole  continues  long 
before  the  inevitable  question  arises:  "When 
are  the  Pusslaas  ^dng  to  leave  our  country — 
when  are  we  gOiiig  to  bs  free  to  live  our  own 
national  life  aialn?  ' 

It  Is  undera^iudable  tliat  any  people  waiu 
to  be  masters  pf  their  ow^n  state,  especlnliy 
indlviduaiisllc.people  such  as  the  Poles,  who 
have  endured  pntold  hardships  and  humili- 
ations as  a  naition  during  the  past  6  years. 
Anybody,  for  axample.  who  has  spent  some 
lime  in  Franc^.  Belgium,  and  Holland  since 
VE-day  could  <ay  the  peoples  of  those  coun- 
tries also  are  longing  for  the  time  when  the 
Americans  an^  British  depart  from  their 
soil,  though  tiiesc  peoples  are  not  quite  bo 
vociferous  In  tfjelr  desires  as  the  Poles. 

Naturally,  It  lis  harder  for  the  Poles  to  tol- 
erate their  aquation,  since  the  Russians 
played  a  signi^cant  role  In  the  fourth  parti- 
tion of  Poland  In  September  1939.  and  also 
since  th?  Rusaian  Army,  unlike  the  Ameri- 
can and  Brltiab  Armies,  lives  oft  the  land 
and  therefore  is  1.  ex^nsive  Itixurvp  espe- 
cially if  the  pfrt  Russia  played  in  the  later 
liberation  of  lliis  country   is  forgotten. 
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-^  HOW   MANY   auaaiAMii' 

It  cannot  be  lgnor«d  aleo  that  the  be- 
havl  )r  of  many  of  thta*  Ruaalai.  troops,  ce- 
pccially  thoie  demoblUeed  In  Osrmany  and 
moving  homeward  acroas  thU  tountrv.  has 
greatly   cxnaperntrd    the   PolUh    1  ide. 

DJtplte  many  Inquiries,  it  ii  ini  re- 

liably to  estimate  tht  number  of  Bovirt 
troopii  not  only  throughout  Polond,  but  a'ao 
In  r.Jiv  Riven  command  or  city  The  Rus- 
■111  I'sclvrs  are  extremely  vague  when' 

-t|ii>  I    while  the  Poles  do  not  know  or 

tjlvp  exnijgeruted  f\«ure».  value olr  more  ni« 
nn  Indication  of  their  ftar*  or  illslikei  than 
from  the  •tmidpolnt  of  accuracy 

At  the  »nnio  time,  trnvclinR  through  the 
itreater  part  of  Poland  durli  g  the  pn-i 
month,   I   til'  ^       it»i  •   '!>   ttlinon 

every  town,   1  ■    oflrn   not   in 

large  nutnbr::  >  >  '  xuftii-lent  to  make  their 
presence  felt  u  Ui-Nired 

1h»re  must  hi  thousand*  of  iovlet  trooiii 
throughout  the  length  and  bnndlh  of  tliiP 
eouitry  A  lari»e  number  torn  gsrrisonn 
traanlln'   to  man  '•   of  supply  routm 

acroaa  Poland  to  ■    i»«iaii  fane  In  Ger- 

many How  many  are  here  f»  r  other  pur- 
poees  such  na  to  inHuence  Inte  nal  afTatrs  m 
Poland.  l(*  another  question  inpoMlble  to 
answer  Tn  lowm  like  Warsaw  Krakow,  and 
Btetim  many  members  of  th«  Rusaian  le- 
eurtty  poller  with  bUie  bands  around  their 
military  c;ipi«    are  seen  about  the  streets. 

Much  looting  and  other  »  mliar  crimes 
nav-  been  attributed  to  the  Russian  troops 
bv  Poles,  but  the  extent  to  which  these  are 
due  to  troops  actually  doing  duty  Inside  this 
country,  to  demobilized  Russli  n  soldiers,  or 
to  displaced  persons  returning  to  Russia 
often  Is  most  dlfflcnlt  to  dete:m)ne.  Often 
acts  are  ascribed  to  Russians  lor  which  un- 
ruly Polish  elements  are  responsible. 

SPECIAL   POLICK 

But  that  these  demobilized  Russians  have 
been  a  p;st  and  terror  for  the  Pjllsh  country- 
side none  can  deny.  In  fact  early  in  Oc- 
tober this  was  tacitly  admitted  by  a  Russlaii 
higher  officer  (with  the  rank  cf  general)  at- 
tached to  special  provincial  forces  whose 
duties  are  defined  as  fighting  marauders- 
Interpreted  as  all  those  who  '  willfully  steal 
cattle,  corn  etc  ,  and  those  participating  in 
■  banc?it  raids." 

In  some  quarters,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
Interpret  this  new  development  as  a  move 
to  Intensify  the  Soviet  grip  en  Poland,  but 
there  is  evidence  that  Russian  military  com- 
manders themselves  are  mv.ch  concerned 
about  the  damage  to  their  amies'  prestige 
from  such  wUd  actions.  An  interesting  re- 
sult of  what  has  happened  haf  been  that  the 
Polish  peasant  often  has  developed  a  sense  , 
of  superforlty  against  the  Ru!.sians  which  is 
not  without  its  political  significance,  since 
the  Pole  considers  the  present  provisional 
government  largely  a  Moscow  creation. 

The  largest  proportion  ol  hundreds  of 
horses  and  cattle  which  I  heve  seen  driven 
eastward  along  the  roads  of  west  Poland  prob- 
ably are  Russian  booty  from  Russian-occu- 
pied Germany  or  such  booty  as  the  Russians 
Claim  Is  theirs  from  parts  ol  he  new  Poland 
which  formerly  were  include<l  In  the  Reich. 

SELL  BCOTT  IN  CniiS 
It  Is  dlfacult.  however,  for  the  Impoverished 
PcUfh  peasant  to  t>elleve  this  when  what 
little  he  has  left  Is  stolen  by  these  maraud- 
ing bands  as  they  pass  his  s  nail  holding  or 
village.  Many  of  these  Russian  ex-soldlers 
get  rid  cf  their  booty  by  selU.ig  it  when  they 
reach  the  large  cities,  especially  as  the  Po- 
lish zloty  is  exchargeable  for  the  Russian 
ruble  at  an  equal  rate  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  reports  that  they  arc  not  permitted 
to  take  such  booty  across  the  Polish-Russian 

frontier. 

Complaints  also  are  hear.,  against  Russian 
soldiers  stationed  here  that  they  are  guUty 
ol  aoiue  looting,  thcugb  generally  most  of 


their   activities   are   much   clrcvi  '   I    in 

the  many  towns  wliere  they  u..  ^....nncd 
to  the  barracks  most  of  their  free  time.  Cue 
of  the  nuun  dlfTicultiea  appears  to  be  that 
here,  as  cUewhcre,  the  Rutalan  soldiers  act 
us  If  the  only  ordern  they  must  obey  are 
those  Issued  by  their  own  unit  commanders. 

Ho  long  as  Russian  troops  remain  m  Orr- 
many,  some  part  uf  Poland  must  coiuinue 
to  be  a  tiansmlt  area  (or  their  movements 
In  and  out  01  Rtisslu  At  present,  the  Ku»- 
slaiiB  have  a  specially  reserved  broad -g.^.' 
railroad  rouehly 

via   Kut.  al   Lwow. 

lluv;  long  this  wiii  continue  remains  to  b.* 
■xrii  tHiiiMaidly  as  thi*.  >u<i  Is  tiie  route  tor 
I  upi  er  coal   to   Rurs  n, 

iiiuiii  >'■   noch  In  gi'O.H  ••.  w  as  rrpnruliun.  . 

otricaaa  ariAK  rpLiaM 
A  more  important  question  la  the  extent  lo 
which  the  Movlet  Is  iiinuenclng  Poimids  in- 
IcruHl   HlTiiirs      Of  rmime    this   U   mote  d.lTl- 
tull  Ui  nliswer    '  a 

I»>«VIP  Is  nlwitvn  " 

time  some  I  d 

ortictrs  m  till  I ;.......  I " 'V 

H\i'«Klan,  being  Poles  resident  th  the  Bovlrl 
Uiiido  b-«fiirp  the  preaent  wpr  and  who  eatly 
Idlnrd    the   torcea  organtaed   by    the   Lubllii 

Pl-uvl-.pa         I  ' 

ThetA  elt  sympathies  would 

be  Russian  rather  than  Polish  In  case  of  nny 
Issue  IB  impossible  to  say  The  fact  that  they 
are  Russian  speaKlng.  however,  dcee  Increafc 
preju:llce  among  the  more  patriotic  Poles  and 
gives  plenty  of  opportunity  for  talking  about 
Russian  Influence  In  Poland's  affairs. 

Another  significant  fact  noticeable  Is  that 
when  a  person  calls  a  Polish  Government  de- 
partment on  the  telephone,  he  often  is  an- 
swered by  a  person  who  is  unable  to  speak  any 
Polish— only  Russian.  Whether  such  persons 
actually  are  Soviet  citizens  or  belong  In  the 
same  class  as  the  army  officers  Just  referred  to 
would  lake  much  Investigation  to  establish. 

Clarification  of  this  Issue  of  Russia's  In- 
fiuence  on  Poland's  affairs  probably  will  only 
come  after  elections  indicate  the  trend  in 
Polish  politics.  It  also  would  be  easier  to  de- 
termine the  extent  lo  which  unruly  Ru£8:an 
or  Polish  elements  are  responsible  for  much 
rowdlness  presently  In  Poland  were  it  not 
mixed  up  so  much  by  vodka  drinking  and  the 
befuddled  actlor-:  resulting  therefrom. 


A  Returned  Veteran  Offers  Timely  Sug- 
gesf.ons  on  Universai  Mi'itary  Train- 
ing Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  OKL/HOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI^ATIVES 
Thursday.  November  1.  1945 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  within  the  past  several  days  I 
have  received  many  letters,  especially 
from  Oklahoma,  for  and  against  univer- 
sal military  training.  A  considerable 
number  of  such  letters  take  an  extreme 
view,  either  for  or  against  such  proposed 
training. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  pleased  to 
find,  judging  from  sentiments  expressed 
by  those  who  have  written  me  on  the 
subject,  that  the  public  well  understands 
the  issues  involved,  and  can  be  depended 
upon  to  take  a  sane,  fair  and  practical 
view  of  this  important  problem  as  con- 
cerning all  public  questions. 


I  am  also  firmly  convinced  that  not 
only  the  enllHted  men  but  the  fatheri. 
mother.v.  wtvea,  children,  and  other  loved 
ones  of  our  gallant  young  men  »nd  cour- 
RROOu.'*  young  women  who  have  served 
In  the  armed  forces  are  equally  as  inter- 
Mted  in  the  welfare  of  our  country  a» 
are  the  high-ranking  Army  and  naval 
cmcera  of  the  Nation. 

Juduing  fr<  ralhfr  vdlumlnou» 

mail  I  have  1  d  on  the  subject  of 

unlverani  military  training,  mogt  cltliena 

h«\       '  .     .     r     ,  •:.•.-«. 

ly  ...... .....-'  ■    .    :.  ■    .   '"t 

couple  of  d**!  iMd  nre  determined 

thttt   nevr'  'i    the   Nation   be 

rnuwht    d  i    nslprp   at    the 

awitrh. 

It  In  nlno  jtluMincitnt,  however,  that 
many  of  our  cttlxrnH  who  ure  wtronu 
bellrvern  In  preparrdneaa  are  very  dt fi- 
nitely oppoaed  lo  conHcrlpllon  Olhera 
Miy  tley  have  no  oblntion  to  any  r*a- 
.xonable  form  of  military  t mining,  but 
ore  unwilling  to  urn  over  the  educa- 
tion of  our  18-year-old  bofa  to  the 
United  State.s  Army.     It  In     t  ir- 

prlsing  to  note  how  many     1  era 

have  come  from  young  men  and  boys  who 
have  served  in  some  branch  of  the  armed 
forces  during  the  recent  war.  Typical  of 
those  letters  is  one  from  Riy  L.  8mllh.  a 
well-known  young  war  veleian  who  has 
returned  to  finish  his  education  at  Okla- 
homa's Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  at  Stillwater.  Okla.  The  letter 
in  cuestion  presents  food  for  thought. 
It  follows: 

Stillwater.  Okla..  October  24,  194S. 
Congressman   Jed   Johnson, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
ZzAK  Ma.  Jchnson:  I  am  writing  to  you. 
after  having  read  the  President  s  address  on 
military  training.  I  agree  tliat  some  train- 
ing should  be  given  every  ycung  man  that  la 
physically  fit.  But  It  Feems  unwise  lo  me  to 
place  the  boy  In  some  training  camp  Just 
as  roon  as  he  has  completed  his  hlg.i  school 
work. 

I  am  a  returnee,  now  attending  Oklahoma 
A  and  M.  College,  and  having  been  away  from 
school  now  for  several  years  I  am  finiaing  It 
rather  hard  to  settle  down  to  the  routine  of 
the  classroom.  Others  with  whom  I  have 
talked  are  finding  it  the  same  way. 

If  the  young  students  are  not  allowed  to 
continue  their  education  after  completion  of 
high  school,  they  will  not  go  on  after  being 
released.  a«  many  of  the  returnees  are  now 
doing  (It  Is  a  small  percentage  of  the  vet- 
erans that  are  going  back  to  school ) .  Most 
of  cur  colleges  have  ROTC  unita  on  the  cam- 
pus and  require  four  semesters  of  the  various 
types  of  military  training.  There  are  some 
boys,  however,  that  would  chooae  to  go  Into 
training  rather  than  go  to  college. 

I  feel  that  criticizing  a  plan  Is  not  worth 
very  much  unless  something  better  Is  offered 
so  here  is  my  suggestion: 

1    Register  every  boy  as  he  becomes  18. 
2.  Upon  completion  of  his  high  school  allow 
him   a   choice   of    (11    going    to   a   training 
camp  for  1   year  or   (2)    attending   a  college 
(where  ROTC  is  required)   for  4  semesters 

3  The  boy  would  be  sworn  into  the  ROTC 
as  a  private,  or  apprentice  seaman,  and  would 
be  furnished  at  Government  expense:  (1) 
his  Ijooks  and  tuition:  (2)  hU  uniforms;  (3) 
a  suitable  subsistence  allowance  ( for  room 
and  board).  There  would  be  no  monthly 
salary  for  the  boys  taking  advantage  of  this 

plan. 

4.  The  one  requirement  would  be  that  the 
boy  must  pass  at  least  12  credit -hours  each 
semeiter   or   serve   the   remainder   of   service 
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lu  ■  tr«tning  camp  (giving  each  semester  the 
equivalent  of  a  months  in  the  regular 
ualnlntO. 

I  fe«J  that  this  type  of  training.  If  handled 
properly  would  prove  more  sallalactory  than 
requiring  erery  boy  to  go  to  a  training  camp 
for  a  period  of  I  year.  I  hope  that,  after 
rtadtHK  this,  you  will  feel  the  same  as  I, 
tiMt  our  boys  thus  trained  would  be  more 
IWMly  for  the  task  that  Ilea  ahead  of  them. 

atnearcljr, 

Rat  E  Sttrru. 


7v.vn*-, 


Philippine* 
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H(>N  (HARLLSR.  ROBERTSON 

or  w  H 1 11     '  1     '  > 

IK  THl  HO08E  OP  1'.:  i'lit-.LN  :  .\ :  IVES 

Tur\r1av    Novcmhrr  6.  1945 

Mr.  !-<  )f;i-.i;  l  -  ^  N  •■'  N  :•::  n  'kota. 
I  K  \M-  have  before  Ihis  Con- 
K.=  -  11  Ic  4185  a  bill  to  provide  the 
Philinpmes  with  ii  flat  20-yrar  quota  of 
P  0  000  lonR  tons  of  sugar,  duty  fre<?. 
II  quota  is  similar  to  the  quota  civen 
to  the  P'nilippines  t)efore  the  war.  Sena- 
tor Tydinc.s  lia.s  ai'^o  prcipo.sed  a  quota 
for  a  20-year  period,  qualified  by  a  pro- 
vl.slon  that  duty  Is  to  be  applied  on  an 
increaslne  basi?  until  full  duty  is  paid 
Rf  the  expiration  of  20  year.s. 

P  posals  are  beiriR  made  to  take  care 
oi  Cuba  on  a  le.ss  than  full  duty  basis  and 
a  guaranty  that  Cuba  would  be  assured 
40  percent  of  the  American  postwar 
.susjar  market.  Cuba's  share  of  the 
American  market  was  set  at  28  6  per- 
cent in  the  1937  Sugar  Quota  Act.  The 
conlinuintj  acts  carried  Ihi^  same  fig- 
ure. This  nt  vv  40  percent  C  iS  r  quota 
prop<Kal  not  :,  .  Rives  luHi  loreign 
country  an  i:  i  :.'.:cent  additional  cut 
In  our  dome.stic  market  but  the  support- 
er.«  itrno'-'  !hf-  fn"  thi!  C'.iba''^  -hare  of 
our  :  ,.i  s  ;  ' . --  (>•  i;  -'-■inJily  i!i-  leasing 
even  unu^r  the  28  t;-i>-:,  ,  ir.  ba-i- 

Enactment  of  ilu-  alxnc  proposals 
wf  uld  result  in  American  suear-beet  pro- 
ducers t)e!ng  in  an  ever;  :r.(  ;>'  uncom- 
fortable position  than  o  lu:-,  t)ie  war. 
8uch  legislation  would  not  only  neces- 
.sitate  curtaili!  <•:  •  if  ci  .'n- --tic  produc- 
tion, but  It  uo,.:(!  t.' :,.i.;v  oloek  any 
possibility  for  expu,  ;  ',  if  .sugar  pro- 
duction In  this  coumry. 

Sugar  is  one  crop  in  the  category  of 
farm  commodities  of  Aiiih  w.  have 
never  produced  more  tha:;  i  -;:.:':  frac- 
tion of  our  requirement^  H  .u  >■: .  if  the 
market  of  sugar  i> 'o  h»^  luinl'-d  !  '  foreign 
countries,  what  ciutnre  lui>  liu'  present 
grower  of  the  crop  in  future  years. 

On  this  question  I  vigorou.>ly  protest 
the  present  propa-^al  to  guarantee  the 
future  economy  of  Cuba  at  '.'::  i  xiuiise 
of  the  Amerlc.,::  :  ."■•:•  Fi..^x  ..  lu:  ir.ust 
the  policy  U  ^ia^i.<i.:  il  -  .;:  ;ticing 
American  lives,  money,  miA  :<  -n.rces  to 
as5urj  peace  In  the  world,  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed bv  -A  policy  ot  -.1!  r  ificns;  the  do- 
mestic sr..i:Kets  of  Ar.:-:  10.1:1  farmers'' 
What  has  Cuba  done  that  .>-he  should 
be  re^narded  by  a  flat  guaranty  of  any 


certain  percentage  of  the  American  sugar 
market* 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Philippines. 
Is  it  not  reasonable  that  instead  of  en- 
couraging the  islands  to  go  back  to  an 
economy  based  on  sugar,  that  the  time 
is  at  hand  to  .serve  notice  on  them  that 
a.s  an  independent  nation  they  must 
build  a  diversified  economy? 

Our  ?ugar  policy  has  been  largely  dom- 
inated by  the  free  traders  and  interesLs 
with  heavy  financial  Investments  in 
Cuban  and  Philippine  sugar  production, 
as  well  as  by  tho.se  owning  the  coa.stal 
refineries  In  this  country.  Are  these 
groups  going  to  be  allowed  to  thwart  the 
ambitions  of  the  unorganized  f aimers  of 
thl«  Nation'  Such  will  be  the  case  un- 
lew  we.  the  United  States  Congress,  bel- 
ligerently expose  these  selfish  interests 
and  ml.staken  ideas  today  cxpoundfd  as 
to  what  is  best  for  our  own  agricultural 
welfare. 


"St'>.'!'?'ni;'    St  »te  Dt'pa  ;  ne-t 
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IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Tuesday.  November  6.  1945 

Mr  s'lAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heaid  a.  guoii  deal  recently  about  stream- 
lining the  State  Department.  But  I 
would  say  that  what  is  actually  taking 
place  is  the  'Stalining"  of  the  State  De- 
partment. For  those  who  may  be  mysti- 
fied by  this  unusual  term,  let  me  define  it 
as  the  process  of  making  changes  in 
personnel  and  policy  with  a  view  to  their 
acceptability  in  the  eyes  of  Joseph  Stalin. 

It  would  seem  that  we  are  no  longer 
masters  in  our  own  house.  Like  the 
Soviet -dominated  puppet  governments  of 
eastern  Europe,  we  have  chosen  to  grovel 
and  curry  favor  with  a  dictator  who  owes 
much  of  his  present  power  to  cur  help 
and  support  and  so  important  a  policy- 
making agency  of  this  great  Republic 
as  the  State  Department  is  no  longer 
an  independent  instrument  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  American  people  did 
not  sacrifice  their  blood,  .sweat,  and  tears 
during  the  past  war  in  order  to  surrender 
their  sacred  birthright  as  a  free  Nation. 
They  have  not  been  told  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place,  nor  have  they  ever  approved  of 
this  line  of  action.  They  have  a  right 
to  krv  'A   the  true  facts. 

I;;  presenting  these  facts  I  have  no  de- 
sire to  disparage  the  work  of  Secretary 
nf  State  Jani"-  ^'  Bvrnes.  who  conducted 
himself  With  >u.;.  marked  statesmanship 
and  courage  at  the  recent  Council  of 
Ministers  Conference  in  London.  I  have 
the  feelin.t;  that  full  responsibility  for 
the  changes  I  will  describe  rests  else- 
where with  those  who  are  more  con- 
cerned with  petty,  partisan  advantage  in 
this  or  that  election  campaign,  than  with 
the  security  of  o\;r  Ninon.  I  am  certain 
that  recent  app  i-:"ents  and  p)olicy 
changes  will  tend  '1^  disintegrate  nullify, 
and  Vitiate  all  etlj:ic  10  set  America  on 


the  road  toward  a  far-sighted  and  sound 
foreign  policj  of  intelligent  self-interest. 
To  fully  understand  the  picture,  one 
must  apprecifite  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
squeeze-play  tactics.     On  the  one  hand 
we   have   the  hard-boiled  Soviet   diplo- 
macy op>eratlon  within  the  United  Na- 
tions Organitation  supplemented  by  the 
undemobilizeti  might  and  unilateral  tac- 
tics of  the  Red  army.    On  the  other  W2 
have  Stalin's  foreign  legion.  :hc  Commu- 
nist Party  of  (the  United  Slates  threaten- 
ing increasing  Internal  disorder — witness 
the  recent   «ock   strike   in  New   York. 
Kelsey-Hayel  wheel  strike  in  Detroit,  the 
film  strike  Ifi  Hollywood,  maxs  demon- 
strations of  imemployed.  and  so  forth — 
and  controlling  enough  votes  to  hold  a 
balance  of  pdwer  in  such  important  areas 
as  New  YorlC,  Detroit.  California,  and  a 
number  of  laj-gcr  Indu-st  rial  cities.    Tnose 
who   would  sscofl   at   the   few   hundred 
thousand  Communist  voters  throughout 
the  country,  phould  bear  in  mind  Lenin's 
instruction  to  his  followers  to  take  hold 
of  that  particular  link  in  the  chain  by 
which  the  rept  of  the  chain  may  be  con- 
trolled.    Thus  200.000  Ccmmunist-con- 
troUed  American  Labor  Parly  votes  may 
be  enough  to  decide  an  election  in  New 
York  City,  which  controls  the  balance  of 
electoral  povrer  in  New  York  Slate,  which 
is  in  turn  a  pivotal  State  in  national  elec- 
tions.  That  as  how  tlie  tail  wags  the  dog. 
Now  let  us  gtt  down  to  cases. 

On  June  5,  1945,  the  Democratic  Party 
of  New  Yofk  City  picked  William  F. 
O'Dwyer  as  its  candidate  for  mayor  in 
that  city.  After  considerable  haggling, 
the  Communist-controlled  American  La- 
bor Party  endorsed  Mr.  O'Dwyer  on  June 
12.  1945.  Communist  endorsement  had, 
however.  Iohr  been  assured.  On  June  1. 
1945.  the  Daily  'Worker  hailed  O'Dwyer 
as  the  popular  Kings  County  district  at- 
torney. On  Augusi  21,  the  Commu- 
nist New  Masses  urged  its  readers  "to . 
throw  every  ounce  of  effort  in  the  cam- 
paign behtnd  the  Democratic-ALP 
slate."  At  its  twenty-sixth  anniversary 
on  Septemtier  18,  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  the  Communist  Party,  through 
its  president.  Willihm  Z.  Foster,  urged  its 
followers  to  support  O'Dwyer.  Since 
nobody  would  hazard  the  ridiculous 
"  charge  that  O'Dwyer  is  a  Communist, 
and  since  Gomm.unist  support  was  not 
therefore  based  upon  any  ideological 
sympathy  or  kinship,  the  natural  ques- 
tion is,  'What  was  the  price  0^  this  strange 
political  deal  in  which  Bob  Haruiegah 
and  the  national  committee  of  the 
Democratic  Party  could  not  disclaim 
their  interest. 

The  key  t0  the  mystery  of  the  Red  en- 
dorsement qf  Tammany  Hall,  long  ana- 
thema to  tlie  Communist  Party  and  its 
principles,  ind  to  the  strange  deal  be- 
hind this  endorsement,  lies  perhaps  in 
the  very  nature  of  this  party.  It  hes  in 
the  fact  that  the  Communist  Party  is 
primarily  concerned  at  all  times  and  in 
all  its  maaeuvers  with  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interest  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. IX  will  be  remembered  that 
American  Oommxmists  opposed  Ameri- 
can entry  into  the  war  until  the  Soviet 
Union  was  Utacked.  when  they  became 
foremost  inj  their  demand  for  a  second 
front.    Con^munist  interest  in  the  State 
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Department,  its  policies  and  personnel, 
should  therefore  be  understandable  to 
all.  Permit  me  to  illustrate  this  with  a 
few  quotations  and  the  developments 
that  followed. 

On  June  2.  1945.  the  national  board  of 
the  Communist  Political  Association, 
now  the  Communist  Party,  adopted  a 
resolution  containing  the  following  per- 
emptory demand:  'Remove  from  the 
State  Department  all  pro-Fascist  and 
reactionary  cfBcials."  In  plainer  lan- 
guage this  means,  of  course,  the  removal 
of  all  cflicials  whom  the  Soviet  Union 
considers  unacceptable  for  the  advance- 
ment of  its  purposes. 

The  Communists  were  not  satisfied 
with  this  general  demand,  however,  and 
proceeded  to  name  specific  individuals 
whom  they  held  In  di.sfavor.  Chief 
among  them  were  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Joseph  C.  Grew  and  his  associate. 
Julius  Holmes,  who  pressed  the  indict- 
ment of  six  individuals  charged  with  the 
"Illegal  and  disloyal  conveyance  of  con- 
fidential and  secret  information  to  un- 
authorized persons."  Phillip  J.  Jafle, 
alias  J.  W.  Phillips,  editor  of  the  Com- 
munist magazine,  Amerasia.  and  a  heavy 
financial  contributor  to  the  Communist 
Party,  was  the  recipient  of  these  docu- 
ments. The  Daily  'Worker,  on  June  9. 
saw  in  this  case  a  policy  shift  in  the 
State  D.^partment,  "revealing  its  own 
changeover  to  a  reactionary  diplomacy 
in  the  Far  East." 

The  subsequent  exoneration  of  three 
Of  the  defendants,  the  public  apology  to 
John  Stewart  Service,  one  of  the  de- 
fendants, by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Grew,  followed  by  his  resignation,  have 
been   described   in    detail   by   my   good 
friend,  the  Honorable  George  A.  Don- 
DERO,  of  Michigan,  in  his  speech  of  Oc- 
tober  10.     Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Julius  Holmes  also  resigned.     Through- 
out this  case  the  disapproval  of  Dean 
Acheson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
was    evident.    Small    wonder    that    on 
June  7.  Adam  Lapin,  Wci.shington  corre- 
spondent  of   the   Daily   Worker,   hailed 
him  as  "one  of  the  more  forward-looking 
mer    in    the   State   Department."     On 
August  13,  1945.  Mr.  Acheson  offered  his 
resignation.     On   August    16.    1945,   Mr. 
Acheson  accepted  the  post  vacated  by 
Mr.  Grew.     We  do  not  know  the  basis 
of  this  adjustment.    We  do  know  that 
practically  all  but  two  of  the  "espionage  ' 
ca.ses  have  since  been  liquidated,  in  one 
case  involving  a  fine  for  journalistic  ir- 
regularity, nothing  more. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  Communist 
pres;s  was  undifguised,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. In  the  Washington  Notes  col- 
umn of  the  Worker  of  October  7,  1S45, 
v/e  find  the  following  Gratified  comment : 
With  the  assistant  to  Assistant  S>cretary 
of  State  James  C.  Dunn.  Eugene  Dooman. 
who  was  chairman  of  SWINK,  the  powerful 
interdepartmental  committee  representing 
State.  War,  aid  Navy,  and  former  Acting 
Secretary  Joseph  Grew  out.  the  forces  In  the 
State  Department  which  were  relatively  anti- 
Imperlalist  were  strengthened. 

For  "anti-imperialist"  one  must,  of 
course,  read  pro-Soviet  appeasement. 
The  knowledge  of  the  Internal  workings 
of  the  State  Department  displayed  by  the 
two  Wasliinston  correspondents  of  the 


Worker  in  this  article  is  truly  remark- 
able. Eugene  Dooman.  by  the  way,  has 
been  with  the  Department  for  over  30 
years  and  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
leading  international  experts  on  the  Far 
East.     His  loss  is  irreplaceable. 

But  the  Communists  were  not  satisfied 
with  these  initial  successes  in  their  at- 
tempt to  make  the  State  Department  into 
an  adjunct  of  the  Soviet  Foreign  OfiBce. 
They  continued  their  fire  against  every 
individual  who  showed  a  spark  of  cour- 
age In  resisting  their  machinations.  On 
June  7.  1945.  Adam  Lapin  reported  in  the 
Daily  Worker  that— 

Truman  U  thinking  aciiously  of  a  drastic 
»hakc-up  in  the  State  Department,  involving 
the  removal  of  Stettlnlua,  Rockefeller,  and 
AMlatant  Secretary  Jamw  Clement  D'l 
.  •  •  •  Dunn  has  long  been  one  of 
'moat  ardent  antl-Sovleteera  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Lapin  explained  further  that  Assistant 
Secretary  Rockefeller  had  committed  the 
horrible  crime  of  reporting  to  a  House 
appropriations  subcommittee  that  his 
agency  should  be  maintained  for  Latin 
America  because  he  believed  it  was 
essential  to  combat  communism." 

"To  our  mind,"  declared  the  New 
Masses  of  June  26.  1945.  "one  of  the  best 
indexes  as  to  how  well  the  administration 
intends  to  work  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in 
the  interest  of  world  peace  would  be 
found  in  the  retirement  of  these  men," 
referring  to  Averell  Harriman.  James 
Clement  Dunn,  and  NeLson  Rockefeller. 
The  Daily  Worker  on  June  2  had  pre- 
viously called  attention  to  an  alleged 
statement  by  Mr.  Harriman,  quoted  by 
none  other  than  the  pro-Soviet  radio 
apologist  named  Johannes  Steel,  that 
the  "interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  irreconcilable." 
What  was  the  result  of  this  barrage? 

The  subsequent  resignation  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  brought  forth  the  following 
laudatory  comment  from  the  New  Masses 
of  September  11,  1945: 

The  removal  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  from  his 
post  as  Assistant  S?cretary  of  State  In  charge 
of  Latin-American  affairs  is  a  public  repudia- 
tion by  the  State  Department  of  the  policy  It 
pursued  from  the  Chapultepec  meeting 
through  UNCIO. 

The  fruits  of  this  change  were  far 
reaching.  We  proceeded  immediately  to 
become  embroiled  with  Argentina  and  to 
alienate  the  Latin-American  countries 
which  had  stood  by  us  so  loyally  through- 
out the  recent  war  and  throughout  the 
United  Nations  Conference.  We  practi- 
cally torpedoed  the  good-neighbor  policy 
by  calling  off  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  confer- 
ence without  consulting  our  Latin-Amer- 
ican neighbors.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Office  was  reaping  a  har- 
vest by  establishing  new  ties  throughout 
Latin  America.  It  is  not  without  sig- 
nificance to  point  out  in  this  connection 
that  the  Communist  Party  of  Ecuador 
has  blocked  the  granting  of  aviation 
bases  to  American  interests,  that  the 
Communist  Parties  of  Argentina  and 
Brazil  have  been  legalized,  and  that  our 
attack  on  Peron  has  been  repiKliated  by 
the  Argentinian  people. 

On  July  9,  1945,  James  Clement  Dunn 
and  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus,  Jr.,  were  as- 
signed to  take  charge  of  the  apparently 


still-born  United  Nations  Organization 
in  London.  Mr.  Dunn  has  for  many 
years  been  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  State 
Department,  He  has  provided  that  ele- 
ment of  experience  and  continuity  so 
necessary  to  the  formulation  of  a  sound 
foreign  policy.  He  has  been  taken  out  of 
his  important  policy-making  post  to  fight 
windmills  in  London.  That  makes  two 
more  down  for  the  Communists. 

Others  are  slated  for  the  ax  If  the 
Commiuxists  continue  to  have  their  way. 
The  New  Masses  of  AugiLst  14,  1945.  de- 
mand.s  "the  removal  of  Admiral  Leahy 
from  his  post  as  President  Truman's 
personal  chief  of  staff.'*  The  report.s  are 
that  the  admiral  is  slated  to  resilgn  as  of 
January  1.  1946. 

One  must  really  read  what  the  lefl- 
wlng  press  has  to  say  to  know  what  l.s  ac- 
tually going  on.  Here,  for  example.  Is 
the  .statement  of  Blair  Bolles.  who  was 
one  of  the  foremost  defenders  of  Com- 
munist Marshal  Tito  and  who  was  a 
leader  in  the  campaign  t«  defame  Mik- 
hailovitch.  In  an  article  in  PM  of  Oc- 
tober 7.  1945.  he  says: 

ETATl  CKPABTlCZirr  TO  TOSTBi  ttmn  V.  S    S.  I. 
TIE) — BTKMBS    EZEK8    LIBBtAL    AlOtS    TO    Ot- 

\1XOP    MOEE    INTELLIGENT    FOLICT 

V/hat  the  Government  seek«  now  Is  to  de- 
velop a  diplomacy  based  on  better  apprecia- 
tion of  what  the  Soviet  wants.  That  ex- 
plains In  part  the  search  for  liberals.  The 
various  assistant  secretaries  are  soliciting 
their  tcquaintances  for  names  of  possible 
appointees  of  progressive  tinge.  The  pay 
rolls  of  OSS.  OWI,  and  OIA  Include  names  of 
many  liberal  thinkers,  who  previously  have 
disturbed  the  most  conservative  elements  In 
the  State  Department  and  their  transfer  to 
the  Department  Is  turning  the  balance  of 
opinion  in  their  direction.  The  decision  of 
General  Elsenhower  to  dismiss  General  Pat- 
ton  as  chief  of  occupation  in  the  eastern  area 
of  the  American  zone  in  Germany  came  after 
prodding  from  the  State  Department. 

Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  such  terms 
as  "Uberal"  and  "progressive."  which  are 
merely  Mr.  Holies'  way  of  designating  his 
pro-Soviet  confreres.  The  foregoing 
comment  on  General  Patton  should  be 
judged  in  the  light  of  a  New  Masses  state- 
ment of  October  2,  1945,  which  says: 

Gen.  George  S.  Patton  should  be  removed  at 
once  as  head  of  the  military  government  In 
Bavaria. 

It  should  be  judged  also  in  the  light  of 
the  widespread' campaign  of  disparage- 
ment and  slander  carried  on  by  Soviet 
agencies  and  the  American  Communists 
agrilust  outstanding  representatives  of 
the  American  armed  forces.  Of  which. 
more  anon. 

Some  of  the  recent  State  Department 
appointments  bear  out  Mr.  Bolles'  pre- 
dictions, although  there  hare  been  a 
number  of  sops  to  keep  the  conversatives 
quiet.  Among  them  we  find  Alfred  Mc- 
cormick placed  in  charge  of  Slate  De- 
partment Intelligence  and  of  coordinat- 
ing the  OSS  and  the  OWI  forces  into  the 
Department.  He  has  been  associated  for 
a  number  of  years  with  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  John  J.  McCloy  'n  the  law- 
firm  of  Cravath.  DeGersdorl,  Swain  & 
Wood.  Mr.  McCloy  stoutly  defended 
granting  commissions  to  Communi-sts  in 
his  testimony  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  MiliUry  Affairs  on  February  27. 
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1S45.  *-'.'  ^'  "  ■  '  k  wa^  m  lull  agree- 
ment V  .  I.  :\-  -  uy  on  this  policy  and 
acted  accordingly  while  he  wa»  with 
Military  Intelligence  prior  to  his  present 
appointment. 

Mark  Efhcndce,  Kcneral  manager  of 
the  Louisville,  Ky..  Courier  Journal,  has 
Just  been  appointed  as  special  repre- 
sentative of  the  Slate  Department  to  in- 
vestigate condltion-s  in  the  Balkans.  On 
April  15.  1940.  he  was  chairman  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare,  described  a.s  a  well- 
known  Communi-st  front  organization  In 
the  South  A  speaker  at  this  meeting 
was  John  P.  Davis,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Communlst-rontroi:  i  N  Uional 
Negro  ConKress.  a  man  with  a  :<  n--  Com- 
munist record.  Mr  Eiherul  ?  fuis  been 
designated  In  the  Daily  Worker  of  July 
27.  1944.  a.s  one  of  the  initianticr  'sponsors 
of  the  Independent  Voters  C  :r.n;ittce  of 
the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions. 
which  Is  closely  interlocked  -.vuh  tho  Na- 
tional Citizens'  Committee  if  ifi  P'.C 
Both  of  these  committees  have  had  the 
open  .support  of  the  C-^mmunists.  It  is 
rttber  curious  that  .N!  K  ■<  i  uIlj^'s  ap- 
r.'iiTirment  was  immea;at<  ly  luiiU d  h\  the 
!■;  .::i  tniari  pro-Snviet  puppet  P;  rriier 
'.)•:  .M  I  have  nu  :;;■*. ^r-,-  '■!  k:.' i'.*.  ;:■.-■  how 
':.[:     i)'-r[\:[]-  ai^C'ia:-:' '■;;    w  h   ';:>•   :,t:ents 

■!  M:  ¥■ .  '  :..:.■-  B  r  I  ■  m  c:;*'-,-  Ac- 
rn!,:::u:  •  ;  N'  *  Yt;  k  T ;  rTVS  dispatch  of 
OctoUt  r  iJ  i^;,  Sa::.  P.,p  Brewer.  "Com- 
munists are  spreading  the  word  that  this 
Visit  is  intend.-  J  to  p;r.»  :l\r  v  ;\\  tor  rec- 
ognition of  ti:-'  Cr.-'Wi  iJM'.,';  ::•:;. •:;♦  " 

(,):i  ()rt..l>.  :  1 :, >  -la'S'.^t  IK  !;,<: '  :nent 
?tn:i(nin':-f-'i  :hi-  .i\-<]-i(n-' \^^  -nl  <■:  K:.'.')\\ 
MrGill.  ''d;'<  ;■  =if  :h>'  A'ir^'a    Gd  '   C   :.- 

'"uMci;    A-   r.  -])'■<•. a:  ai.i\-iser  and  con- 

-ui:.irT  Mr  M,'CT;]i  ha-  bi'-^n  a  >P"nsor 
>■!  tht^  S-;ariier:)  C'diip  im-V''  i^;:-  riainan 
Wtla:'  v».haii  tf^liouid  tia>  iiU''  of  the 
("  i;^:nu:;,  '  P.ir"\-  r.mp.tWA  n;.  foreign 
P'li.cv  Hf  \\a-  t'f'M'ir'yi'I'rr  o*  'he  Na- 
-nrvil  C;'.-'.>n^  P'  !;'•(■•>:  A":;  -  Commlt- 

Ari'^m:'  ']-[■■'-('  ai)p(^iir'-(l  'n  VrTd  the 
T  nticjon  Ctird't'tencc  ol  ' iv  Ed'u'auonal, 
Scieiitifi.;  and  Cultural  Oi'v  in;7:it!on  of 
•Iv-  rnitcd  N:i:i!n>,  nr*'  Arrhibaid  Ma.'- 
I.«';-ip  f"rin<'  A^M^'arM  Sfrrelarv  <d 
."^f.tW.  P'U'-  a,:d  >upp  "'iV  r  «d  nurrnro'i- 
<■  innui::.-'  :'r  :.'  ■"•:  ca:;,.'.i' i"!V .  Pfd 
ilaiiilow  Shafiltv.  chaiiinari  >!f  the  fon- 
Iir'ni-etd  i!ii  Independent  Citizen.'^  Ccrr. - 
.Tiittee  of  rj.e  Art>  Se;iT;re.s.  und  Prnfe>- 
,  a.ins  held  m  New  Yoik  Cnv  on  Jun*'  22- 
23.  194a.  a  Ci-innu;n;si  frtai!  publu'i/t  d 
:n  the  Wiuk'.M  of  Ju:\v  3.  194.T.  pa^re  7 
Phaple'.'  "ri:an.-'''d  a  v-'O'-n'  d-'lega'.cn  i  f 
■a;;t'ti':;-I  -  'o  'he  So\ir^-  I'nion,  H*'  h.-- 
■'■;:;>■  ad^oca:ed  civnii:  Rus.-ia  'h*-  >■ - 
f:r'<  of  the  atrm  bomb  He  has  br^n  a 
member  of  tlv  Citi/'-ns  ComnVi'tee  *o 
F'-e-'  Ear!  Browd*^r.  The  re.-'hnical  ^errr- 
'  \:-y  nf  r.his  rrniferenre  will  be  Bryn  J. 
Hovde  of  the  Sra'e  D'-partment .  whouas 
1.  charact'M-  itd'-'rence  for  James  Hul-'* 
Do!-otv  intoi-naf ;<>naov  known  Comni';- 
n.-'   niT^-n-     \n  1937 

I  ]yA\f  already  i^^iiu.'d  out  that  ihe->' 
?pn<  •rdn-'.f'nts  hav*-  pa'd  the  Soviet  Unior. 
fruP.uI  dr-idends  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  app!au>e  witli  which  the  Com- 
mur\i>t  pres.s  greeted  them.  .A.-^  Vircinii 
Ci.irdner  .md  An  Stneld.--  admitted  m  ih.f 
Worker  ot  Oclob«  r  7.  1945.  the^e  ap- 
point e?  -    Aore  .,[)'.■-  !o  pu-h.  'h.rough  cer- 


tain directives  which  had  been  held  up 
in  committee  theretofore."  Let  me  enu- 
merate. 

First: 

The  recent  rebuke  to  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthurs  policies  given  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  was  the  culmmatioii 
not  only  of  a  split  in  the  State  Depur.ment 
but  In  the  War  Department  itself.  (Worker, 
Octoljer  7.  1945,  p   2.) 

Second : 

The  set  of  directives  for  treatment  of  Japan 
which  the  White  House  recently  released  were 
f  ven  better  than  the  original  directives  which 
had  been  flown  over  to  MacArthur  and  ap- 
parently lay  Ignored  somewhere  on  his  desk 
or  thereabouts.  Among  those  mcst  alarmed 
and  exercised  by  the  MacArthur  policies  and 
the  complete  lack  of  carrying  out  of  direc- 
tives from  the  State  Department  w;\s  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War  John  J.  McCloy.  In 
fact.  McCloy  Is  said  to  be  determined  that 
the  new  directive  shall  be  carried  out  even  if 
he  has  to  go  over  to  Japan  and  take  a  looU- 
see  himself.     (Worker.  October  7,  19i5,  p.  2  ) 

Please  note  that  the  attack  on  Mac- 
Arthur  by  Acheson  preceded  a  later  at- 
tack by  P<  '.  :>  :  Minister  Molotov. 

Third.  vViieii  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau's  plan  for 
dealing  with  Germany  was  made  public, 
it  was  received  with  wide-spread  con- 
demnation by  the  press  and  by  Congress. 
In  has  never  received  congressional  ap- 
proval. Nevertheless,  the  State  Depart- 
ment issued  a  directive  to  General  Eisen- 
hower on  October  17.  194'i  incorporating 
the  main  features  of  M  Morgenthau's 
plan.  This  plan  had  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  American  Communists  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  may.  in  fact,  have  been 
originally  drawn  up  by  Harry  D.  White 
and  Gregory  N.  Silverma.ster.  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  both  of  whom 
have  Communist  record.s. 

It  is  high  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this 
alarming  disintegration  and  infiltration 
of  our  most  Important  Government  de- 
partment. It  Is  high  time  to  call  a  halt 
to  a  policy  of  appeasing  dictators,  which 
has  never  borne  any  but  ar  evil  fruit. 
It  is  high  time  for  the  appointment  of 
men  of  principle,  who  cannot  be  cor- 
rupted, who  will  fight  for  American 
democracy  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences to  themselves.  It  is  high  time 
that  some  of  us  here  at  home  emulate  the 
spirit  of  courage,  idealism,  and  self-sacri- 
fice displayed  by  our  boys  on  the  field  of 
battle.  1*  o  lugh  time  that  we  set  our- 
selves to  the  noble  task  of  defending, 
come  what  what  may,  the  Nation  they  did 
so  much  to  safeguard  and  preserve.  It  Is 
time  for  hip!. -nunded.  Intelligent  Ameri- 
canism. 


What  Willkie  Said  on  Colonialism 
EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

1    f      Ml.   HK.AN 

IN    :HF   hoof  OV  Ff:FE?FSENTATI\TS 

A/   •?rf/j;,    \.i  ember  5, 1945 

M:    S.ALKJWSKI      M:    Speaker,  the  St. 

Lou.s  Po.-l-Di-patc li  und^T  date  of  No- 
vember 1.  1945.  pnn-.f'ri  -  xcerpts  from 
tl:e    rada.    address   of   October  26.   1942, 


delivered  bf  Wendell  Willkie,  after  he 
returned  frbm  his  world  tour.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  tthat  the  statements  made  by 
him  at  that  time  are  even  more  pertinent 
and  important  today.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  r^arks  I  wish  to  include  in 
the  CoNGR^sioNAL  RECORD  the  article 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch. 

Wk.^t    Wn.L«TE    Said    or    Coloniai.ism — Lati 
RepublicaiI    Leader   Wakked   3    Years   Ago 
That  Am^ica  Would  Lose  Its  "RESEKVoia 
or  Good  Will"  Aeroad  if  It  Did  Not  In- 
dorse   StJBirECT    Peoples'    Aspirations    por 
Libsrtt:    rtouND  Millions  in   East  Deteh- 
MtNSD  To  Ind  Imperialism:  Urged  That  We 
Join  in  ttJNDtMNiNC  Injustice 
[From    radid    address    by    Wendell    Willkie, 
October  35,  1942.  after  his. world  tour) 
This  world  we  live  In  has  become  small, 
not  only  on  [the  map  but  also  in  the  minds 
of  men.    All  ground  the  world,  there  are  some 
Ideas  which ,  millions  and   millions  of   men 
hold  in  comtion,  almost  as  much  as  if  they 
lived  in  the  eame  town.    One  of  these  ideas 
has  tremendpus  significance  for  us  In  Amer- 
ica:  it  is  the  mixture  of  respect  and  hope 
with  which  the  world  looks  to  this  country. 
I  bring  back  to  you  this  clear  and  signifi- 
cant fact:  tMat  there  exists  in  the  world  to- 
day a  glganac  reservoir  of  good  will  toward 
you.  the  American  people. 

I  was  amae^ed  to  discover  how  keenly  the 
world  is  awjre  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
seek — anywliiere,  in  any  region — to  impose 
our  rule  upo|i  others  or  to  exact  special  privi- 
leges. I 

All  the  pel)ple  of  the  earth  know  that  we 
have  no  sinister  designs  upon  them.  They 
know  that  ih  this  war  we  are  not  fighting 
for  profit,  ori  loot,  or  territory,  or  mandatory 
power  over  the  lives  or  the  governments  of 
other  peopl*.  That.  I  think.  Is  the  single 
most  important  reason  lor  the  existence  of 
our  reservolj  of  good  will  around  the  world. 
Now.  as  I  pee  it,  the  existence  of  this  res- 
ervoir Is  the  ^iggest  political  fact  of  our  time. 
No  other  weitem  nation  has  such  a  reserroir. 
Oxirs  must  ie  used  to  unify  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  Iq  the  human  quest  for  freedom 
and  justice. 

|A   LEAKING  RESERVOIR 

The  preselvation  of  this  reservoir  of  good 
win  Is  a  sacked  responsibility  not  alone  to- 
ward the  a^tring  peoples  of  the  earth  but 
toward  our  lown  soixs  who  are  fighting  this 
battle  on  e^ry  continent.  For  the  water  in 
this  reservoir  Is  the  clean,  the  invigorating' 
water  of  freedom. 

I  bring  y(ju  the  assurance  that  this  reser- 
voir exists.  I  also  bring  you  the  warning  that 
it  is  leaking.  It  is  leaking  dangerously.  It 
Ls  leaking  ac  a  thousand  points.  It  is  leaking 
through  stetdUy  spreading  cracks  and  holes. 

These  hol*s  have  not  been  punched  in  the 
reservoir  by  Hitler.  They  have  been  punched 
by  us.  All  tlie  leaks  in  this  priceless  reservoir 
are  of  our  cJwn  making.  For  the  very  exist- 
ence of  thia  reservoir  is  built  on  confidence 
in  us.  in  oUr  Integrity  of  purpose,  our  hon- 
esty in  dealing,  our  ability  In  performance. 

Doubts  were  expressed  to  me  In  simple, 
unmlstakalale  questions.  '"Is  there  to  be  a 
charter  only  for  the  millions  ol  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere?"  they  asked.  •"Is  there  to 
be  no  chafter  of  freedom  for  the  billion 
people  of  tlie  East?  Is  freedom  supposed  to 
be  priceless  for  the  white  man,  or  for  the 
western  wotld,  but  of  no  account  to  us  in 
the  East?" 

People  of  the  East  who  would  like  to 
count  on  Us  are  doubtful.  They  cannot 
ascertain  from  our  Governments  wishy- 
washy  attltlude  toward  the  problem  of  In- 
dia what  \0e  are  likely  to  feel  at  the  end 
of  the  war  about  all  the  other  hundreds  of 
millions  ol  eastern  peoples.  They  cannot 
tell  from  0ur  vague  and  vacillating  talk 
whether  or  not  we  really  do  stand  for  free- 
dom, or  wh|it  we  mean  by  freedom. 
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In  Africa.  Jn  the  Middle  East,  throughout 
the  Arab  world,  as  well  as  In  China  and  the 
whole  Far  East,  freedom  means  the  orderly 
but  scheduled  abolition  of  the  colonial  sys- 
tem The  rule  of  people  by  other  peoples 
is  not  freedom,  and  not  what  wc  must  fight 
to  preserve. 

they  intend  to  be  free 
1   am   talking   about   the   colonial   system 
wherever  it  e.\ists.  under  whatever  nation. 

Not  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  ready 
for  f-eedom.  or  car  defend  it.  the  day  after 
tomorrow  Eut  today  they  all  want  some 
date  to  work  toward,  some  guar.nty  that 
the  date  will  be  kept.  For  the  futur?.  they  do 
not  ask  that  we  solve  their  problems  for 
thera.  Th«y  are  neither  so  foolish  nor  so 
faint-hearted. 

Tliey  ask  only  for  the  chance  lo  solve  their 
own  problems  with  economic  as  well  as  po- 
litical cooperation  For  the  peoples  of  the 
world  Intend  to  be  frte.  not  only  for  their 
political  satisfaction,  but  also  for  their  eco- 
nomic advancement. 

Men  and  women  all  over  the  world  are  on 
march— physically.  Intellectually,  and  spir- 
itually. 

After  centuries  of  Ignorant  and  dull  com- 
pliance, hundreds  of  millions  of  people  in 
eastern  Europe  and  Asia  have  opened  the 
books  Old  fears  no  longer  frighten  them. 
They  are  no  longer  willing  to  be  eastern 
slaves  for  western  profits.  They  are  begm- 
nlng  to  know  that  men  s  welfare  throughout 
the  world  Is  Interdependent. 

western  world  on  trial 
Thev  are  resolved,  as  we  must  be.  that 
there  is  no  more  place  for  imperialism  with- 
in their  own  society  than  in  the  society  cf 
nations.  The  big  house  on  the  hill  sur- 
rounded by  mud  huts  has  lost  its  awesome 
charm. 

Our  western  world  and  our  presumed  su- 
premacy are  now  on  trial.  Our  boasting 
and  cur  big  talk  leave  Asia  cold.  Men  and 
women  In  Russia  and  China  and  in  the 
Middle  East  are  conscious  now  of  their  own 
potential  strength.  They  are  coming  to 
know  that  many  of  the  decisions  about  the 
future  of  the  world  lie  in  their  hands.  And 
they  Intend  that  these  decisions  shall  leave 
the  peoples  of  each  nation  free  from  for- 
eign domination,  free  for  economic,  social, 
and  spiritual  growth. 

These  peoples  of  the  East  want  us  to  Join 
them  in  creating  a  new  society,  global  In 
scope,  free  alike  of  the  economic  injustices 
cf  the  West  and  the  political  malpractices  of 
the  East.  They  want  us  neither  hesitant, 
incompetent  nor  afraid.  They  want  a  part- 
ner who  will  not  hesitate  to  speak  out  for 
the  correction  of  Injustice  anywhere  in  the 
woild. 


Palestine  and  the  Jews 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T  STARKEY 

or  i::;;:;L£OTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  6,  1945 

Mr.  STARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  no  f  alr-thlnklng  man  or  woman 
should  be  In  doubt  In  regards  to  the  Pales- 
tine question.  Without  attempting  to 
trace  the  lengthy  history  of  the  Jewish 
"rights"  to  Palestine,  the  home  of  their 
shrines,  the  fount  of  their  religion,  the 
Promised  Land  which  they  .sought  in  their 
long  journey  through  the  wilderness.  I 
need  only  call  attention  to  the  Balfour 
Declaration  of  1917  which  gave  the  Jews 
the  opportunity  to  establish  a  homeland 


in  Palestine  if  they  so  desired  at  the  con- 
clusion of  World  War  I. 

The  Jews  desired  to  establish  a  home- 
land, and  they  have  turned  this  ex- 
desert,  formerly  used  for  grazing,  into  an 
agricultural  productive  country  that  to- 
day supports  almost  twice  as  many  per- 
sons as  It  supported  25  years  ago.  And  It 
Is  worthwhile  noting  that  as  the  Jews 
demonstrated  that  this  land  could  be 
made  productive  the  Moslems  began  re- 
turning to  It  so  that  In  the  years  1922  to 
1942  almost  as  many  Moslems  settled  or 
rather  resettled  in  Palestine  as  Jews. 

I  do  not  know  all  of  the  intricacies  of 
international  diplomacy  in  the  Near  East, 
but  on  the  surface  this  seems  to  me  very 
much   as  though  somebody  sold  me  a 
chicken  and  then  sent  his  poor  relations 
over  to  help  me  eat  it.    The  British  cap- 
tured the  land  from  Turkey,  a  German 
ally  m  World  War  I.    A  mandate  of  the 
League  of  Nations  gave  the  governing  of 
this  land  to  Great  Britain.    Great  Brit- 
ain, in  the  Balfour  Declaration  and  its 
implementation  in  the  1920s,  gave  the 
Jew.s  an  opportunity  to  establish  a  home- 
land.   The  Jews  came  in  and  bought  the 
land— I  repeat,  bought— from  the  Mos- 
lem owners  who  knew  they  were  getting 
a  very  high  price  for  it.    After  all.  graz- 
ing land  is  only  worth  a  couple  of  dollars 
an  acre.    The  Jews  paid  an  average  price 
of  more  than  $200  an  acre,  and  many 
Moslems  sold  their  land  and  retired  rich. 
But  the  Jews  brought  in  mo.:m  equip- 
ment and  methcds,  new  farm  machinery, 
electricity,  roads,  modern  dams,  irriga- 
tion pumps,  and  a"    the  comforts  and 
labor-saving    devices    of    modern    life. 
Soon  Palestine  had  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  Arabia. 

The  result  was  that  the  Arabs  became 
envious.  Many  returned  to  live  In  Pales- 
tine and  enjoy  some  of  these  modem 
comforts.  Other  held  on  to  their  land, 
upping  the  prices  outrageously,  and 
brought  in  relatives  and  friends  to  live 
with  them.  After  all  it  was  better  th-n 
the  desert  where  the  poor  are  little  better 
than  slaves. 

Here.  I  believe,  we  have  the  crux  of  the 
matter.  Arabia  is  land  poor.  Years  of 
grazing  and  wind  have  blown  almost  all 
the  good  top  soil  away— save  for  some 
few  valleys.  The  climate  is  dry  and  good 
for  only  limited  habitation  without  Irri- 
gation and  reclamation.  The  Jews  come 
in.  buy  the  land,  and,  using  modern 
methods  and  modern  knowledge,  make  it 
productive.  The  Arabs  become  jealous 
and  wish  they  had  land  as  fruitful  as  the 
land  the  Jews  are  farming.  When  they 
had  It  they  used  It  for  sheep  raising,  but 
now  suddenly  they  see  the  fields  of  grain, 
the  citrus  orchards,  the  grape  arbors,  the 
pleasant  homes  of  the  JewLsh  farmers, 
and  they  want  that  land  back,  forgetting 
the  millions  of  idle  acres  they  own. 

The  higher  standard  of  living  in  Pale- 
stine arouses  envy  on  the  part  of  the  poor 
Moslems,  but  it  also  arouses  fear  in  the 
hearts  of  some  of  the  local  Arabian 
princes.  They  see  the  worker  in  Pales- 
tine paid  wages  far  beyond  any  they  in- 
tend to  pay  to  their  followers.  They  see 
their  retainers  dissatisfied  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  must  Uve  and 
envious  of  the  Jews.  What  Is  easier  than 
to  turn  this  dissatisfaction  into  anti- 
Jewish  activity.   And  soon  some  alarmist 


writes  that  Uie  entire  Arabian  world  is 
seething  with  unrest  and  hkely  to  ruse  la 
arms  and  drive  the  British  into  the  sea. 

What  foohshne.'is.  No  Arab  horseman 
is  going  to  charge  a  British  tank.  No 
sheik  and  his  followers  are  going  to  sneak 
up  on  a  squadron  of  Spitfires.  The 
Moslems  are  too  intelligent  to  pick  a 
fight  which  can  have  but  one  outcome, 
particularly  a.«  there  is  no  occasion  to 
fight.  The  Jews  want  to  return  to  their 
homeland.  They  want  to  ouy  land  from 
the  Arabs  at  a  price  which  is  not  only 
fair  but  munificent.  In  .spite  of  all  the 
smoke  screens  thrown  over  the  situa- 
tion. I  suspect  that  many  Arabs  want 
to  sell.  I  also  know  that  the  vast  num- 
bers of  ordinary  Arabian  people  want 
to  raise  their  standard  of  living  however 
well  satisfied  some  wealthy  prince  may 
be  with  his. 

I  have  then  this  suggestion  to  make: 
That  Palestine  be  immediately  opened 
to  unrestricted  Jewish  immigration ;  that 
the  Jews  be  allowed  to  purchase  and  im- 
prove land;  that  the  Arabs  be  recom- 
pensed lor  this  land  at  a  price  equal  to 
the  average  Palestine  acreage  cost  be- 
tween 1922  and  1942  plus  what  would 
be  a  fair  present-day  mark-up:  that  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  jointly 
offer  to  the  Arabian  nations  financial 
and  technical  aid  enabling  them  to  im- 
prove their  land,  their  agriculture,  and 
their  standard  of  living. 

We  have  the  knowledge  and  the  tools 
to  loan  to  the  Moslems,  enabling  them 
to  build  dams,  roads,  and  reclamation 
projects  of  their  own.  and  once  they 
become  content  and  prosperous  on  their 
own  land  they  will  not  spend  so  much 
time  envying  their  neighbors. 

If  this  project  does  not  come  under 
one  of  the  new  international  loaning 
agencies  which  we  are  establishing.  I 
believe  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Itself  should  make  a  special  long- 
term  interest -bearing  loan  to  Great 
Britain  to  be  reloaned  in  turn  to  Moslems 
for  agricultural  rehabilitation.  We 
would,  ol  course,  supervise  the  expendi- 
tures under  this  loan,  and  we  would  hold 
Great  Britain  responsible  for  it.  taking, 
if  necessary,  a  lien  on  certain  British  oil 
rights  in  the  Near  East. 

In  closing  I  want  to  urge  upon  every 
Member  of  Congress  to  join  me  in  ask- 
ing President  Truman  and  Secretary  of 
State  Byrnes  to  request  Great  Britain  to 
remove  the  restrictions  on  Jewish  immi- 
gration to  Palestine  Immediately  and  to 
join  with  the  United  States  In  any  pro- 
gram that  will  enable  the  unhappy  per- 
secuted refugees  of  Europe  and  other 
Jews  who  wish  to  join  them  find  a  haven 
In  the  land  they  have  so  long  sought. 

At  present  there  are  press  reports  of 
outbreaks  of  violence  against  Jews  In 
the  Near  East,  of  looting  of  shops,  of  as- 
saults against  peaceful  men  and  women. 
These  disorders  must  be  checked  at  once. 
If  we  are  going  to  maintain  world-wide . 
peace  let  us  start  by  maintaining  order 
in  the  lands  of  the  peace-loving  nations 
of  the  world.  There  is  need  for  urgency 
on  this  matter.  We  must  act  at  once. 
Prime  Minister  Attlee  Is  visiting  this 
country  as  the  guest  of  President  Tru- 
man. I  strongly  recommend  that  the 
American  position  be  made  clear  to  him. 
and  that  he  be  made  to  reallte  that  we 


—      a}t;;i 
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want  no  compromises  oi    ifH>  a -f:r. ►•;!!- 
Palpstinf  must  b'*  npf>nrri  •<>    .r. : '••tricted 
J'-wi.sh  Immnrratinn  ,ii-.ri  •!,•    \,i  n::, i-.es  of 

the    CiVlll7<'<l     \\.r,]  .U     ;  ■  .jc'::;ri1 


When  Arc  Our  Troops  in  China  Cominf 
Homf  ? 


FXTFN'SinN    OF    RF\!A!;K.S 

HON   ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

}      M  '.<    !  lU.AS 

[•-     ;Hi     li<    '---t    I  'h    HrPHf'>KN  I  -X  nVES 

M<indau   \<''.  >:'''.b'  ^  j    !:i4j 

Mr.  ENGE1>  of  Mu-lr.^^an.    Mr.  Si>-ukc'r. 

uhil*'  in  Chinn  in  '\:i'  i-m\\  !>:irl  dt  S»>p- 
•'  !iio<  r  .1-  ,1  mi-nirtiT  n;  th»"  War  D;'pa!t- 
'lI\<  ni  SubcnininiUe<"  o!  thr  Appropnaticn 
(■(irnnim'T,  we  held  a  numbt'r  o[  con- 
ferfn.--f>  '.vith  Army  nfhciaLs.  Naiiuaii> 
the  ij.:c-'.nn  canu'  up  a--  lo  ,ui>t  wh'  n  «•■ 
rou!d  <z*-'.  ovir  t  ixiDp-  ovit  d!  China  and 
■•■nrt  th»!!;  home  now  ihai  the  war  r-: 
1  .>■:  Wr  '.vrr<'  luld  lit  onr  of  th*'.s>  coii- 
:":i'ni;>  -  liiat  \he  job  fuiiid  and  would  b'' 
l!nrvlird  t)v  DtTt  mbf r  15:  thai  thry  ex- 
;»Hl«'d  M  :!\  ihf  liuops  I'.orn  Kunmini^: 
Cnuja.  .n:-oss  the  Hump  lo  Karachi 
iv.(i\.\  'At'.'-M-  Uit'v  would  cmbarlc  lor  th" 
^■,i,>  W-'  wcir  lur'her  told  Iha;  ai! 
( 'fnna  watrrd  \\a>  a  mililarv  nnssion  am; 
\\ri<-  j,V''n  til  tindt-rstand  tha:  ih,r  Chi- 
v.^y  dr.  r'-.:!'n-  j>'o:i.d  takr  i  ah-  (>;  ihf  Jap- 
,:>,■>,.  pri--r)niM>  «>;    wa; 

T'ha'  rwch'  in  pa-Mnr  i\\uy\i:\:  'h.  Fled 
CruNS    a'    KnninnK'     u  hf!>-    w-    -layrd.    I 

■~  I-  ;ipo:  .';irhr(i  i)v  a  minVO'  r  ■•.[  i  he  -ol- 
(i!fu  -  Ai'ii  T  n.-  n-i.i;  (j!i'->' i<>n,  "Wht'ti  do 

>.  (  wi  hi'iTi''  '  ■  The  rno'alf  )n  Cluna  .vas 
very   Io-a       Ch.nt.i   wa-   -ivjt   nt!  Irnrn.   all 

stippi!.'-      -Nirjir       uhiHf       I,  an!>'      n\i--       fhi^ 

H';:r.p  i)\  an  F^^•^tt  vt'^'ctablc^  mnid 
not  (><■  ;->-d  wiitumt  ciM'kirn:,  th>>  water 
ha(!  'M  l)-'  boi'.cti  fv.'ji  fof  clt'aninc  tf>"th. 
,.nd  '!'•'■''  \\  a  -  \frv  !K'.f>  it  anv,  r!:'f>;-- 
Vuntn--:'.'  Natnialiy  u  hm  tyii^^r  b<n-'-; 
.v,-.krd  n;.-  I  toid  !  tuun  whai  I  had  [>p«ui 
told  and.  ',  liat  v.f  t'xp>"c!<'d  'o  wi  thn  ;n.  out 
by  Djceinb'.r  If)  to!  ti;*-  S^sij.'v  Th..^ 
story  was  publi>h!d  in.  !h>'  Chni.i  I  ait- 
terri  T.^  ni;,  anutz 'nit-nr  ap.d  -wrr'! :  •'■  1 
wii>  ■-■■:)'  a  riips  (.(  andlh''!"  i-^u-'  ijf  th'' 
("!nn.  i  1  .;■;»•:  :v  u  imh  1  a:n  attaching 
nnt-'o  :;!  v.hni'?i  G -nria;  Wpdrm^vpr 
s;'od  'h.a'  ti;'V  i\ ;>♦•(■' od  to  la't'ii  flu' 
•r-v.p'.  m  China  tn  a>^!st  m  r^'pat  r;at  m  .: 
md  drpnMin-i  approximai  -ly  2  000  OCO 
'ap.i:;(  •  <•  ■  oid:*  r^  to  Japan 

On.  DctnL),  r  17  I  -Arot*'  a  IfUc;  w>  li\'' 
H(>r ',>ia  n,.'  RoO't?  P.  PatifM  <on  i?.-cr'  fa;  v 
of  W.n  an.ci  tin  (Vtoi^i'  29  I  roii'U'd 
his  r.p;>  .opir-  (!!  wh.K-h  I  am  ini-ludm-; 
in  m>  I'-nni;;;-  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
'!ni:  the  Was  D.partnten!.  slated  tha* 
nur  as>is:an('e  tn  the-  Chu'ii  >e  v^iil  p.in.- 
'  ;pa]i\  rotisiNi  ■'in  mo\emeni  to  iforr.,- 
pationa!  a  r-  a>  oi  Ciime-e  Ainnf^  nr.d 
(.iina;'>  on  a  >tart  U'V.-l  conoernin.  ;  \hr 
:  t'pa' nation  and  deportation  oi  4  030- 
l>Uu  J■lpane^e  The  >;<'ci';arv  oi  Wat 
fuiir.;-.  --t  it-'^-  that  ■  reianveiv  tew  Amer- 
icans :-n-.'  uivi^hfd  in  thi-  operatis-'ii  and 
they  V. ;_;  i),-  withdrawn  roniiniue;^: ;;,  and 
return-U    '0    tiv    United    Sta'-^- 

I  ^\  i:-'  to  add  hn\'>\ej-  that  I  arrt  \ory 
much    ,:,;in.  .:    :[■     i.h-'     .eii.iiy    of    tlie 


An:t::<.i'i  Airnv  .r.  Ch.n;-i  Y'Ai  cannot 
iifip.  •'  n,.  .■  •,  "/u  m  a  reunify  that 
is  a*  wa:  and  Chm.i  d  >  --  nav':  civil  war, 
witJii''.!  b'-c;)!Ti:nL'  :n^^:h.'•d  'n:  one  side 
or  ti:e  otiier  Se;i;nL'  Ch:na  'Aiir  mate- 
rials is  one  thine  heipinc  to  maneuver 
her  troops  into  a  rKisinon  wh.cr-  she  can 
defeat  thu^e  v^ith  wliom  ^he  i>  a"  war  is 
anottvT.  and  i.s  arluallv  taking  part  on 
on*'  ide  o!  the  r:v\[  war  ;n  C:hna.  The 
Ani'Tican  p-'opi*-  will  r,.><  'oU-rate  any  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  G(n>  rnmfnt  which 
will  involv*'  them  in  anoth^  ;  war  in  the 
Orient.  Eveiv  Am'-ncan  and  I  think 
evcrv  M»  H'iber  of  Conari  ss  wants  these 
men  bnvieh?  e.iit  of  tne  Chma-Burnia- 
Ind.ri  'ht-ater  a-  soon  a--  p-issible  now 
that   tht-  war  t>  over 

The  matter  refeii>'d  to  follows: 
I  From  Tii,-  China  Lantern) 

WedIMI  •.  IR,    St  or.  Mt'-    r:)ri  V  MBEK   Defarttre 
D*  rr 

Ti;    N   x.NG  — GI's  In  China  will  be  returned 

■■.A    ['■..•K\  ?',.Ts  ..-  (juickly  as  possible. 

:  •    (,f:.    A    c    \Vr'ru"vp\"r  promised,  but  the 

..-.I'lr    conini;i!  c1  ii  -■    K>npral    declared    em- 

.mcp.liv  thar  n.f  rumored  setting  of  De- 
■ir.ijr;  to  ah  i.uvf  diite  ■  for  rcdepioyment 
^ul.■.e>^  I  runun/mei.t  tliat  I  am  unable  to 
meet."  The  gfutiu:  -  statement  was  made  in 
answer  to  a  request  from  the  China  Lantern 
that  he  shed  further  light  on  the  question — 
topmost  in  GI's  minds  — '"When  are  we  going 
home'" 

(ieiir  '  U'.'ir'iipvrr  previously  had  stated 
•     I-    :iu    bulk  ut   American  forces  would  be 

if  China  by  the  spring,  if  their  jobs  were 
1  otiipieted  on  .scliednie  and  if  sufficient  trans- 
portation facilities  were  available. 

Since  the:  ,.  touring  Congressman,  quot- 
ing unidcr.' .n<  !  Chungkii^;^,  sources,  said  GIs 
would  t>e  (  1'  f  China  by  E>ecember  15  at  the 
latest  and  N<  vtrnl>er  15  if  the  transportation 
system  could   absorb  them 

The  China  Lantern  printed  the  Congress- 
man's statement  without  ct)mment  and  ap- 
pealed to  Genera',  w.di-meyer  to  clarify  the 
situation. 

His  aiaswer  scotched  llie  December  15  date, 
po'nted  out  the  tasks  still  to  be  completed 
t>efore  the  Yanics  can  sail  States-ward,  and 
promised  that  "contingent  upon  our  ability 
to  accomplish  our  assigned  tasks  and  re- 
stricted further  by  the  availability  of  transi- 
p>ortation.  personnel  in  the  China  theater  will 
be  returiied  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the 
iiomeland" 

STATEMENT 

General  Wedcmeyer's  statement: 

"To  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  China 
theater: 

"I  regret  exceedingly  that  due  to  a  misun- 
derstanding a  St:  tement  was  attributed  to 
ini.itju-y  authorities  in  Chungking  to  the 
effect  That  ai.  CI  :i  China  would  be  out  of 
the  China  tiieaitr    Qy   December   15. 

"It  has  been  my  policy  since  assuming  com- 
mand of  the  China  theater  last  October  to 
!)8er\e  carefully  the  interests  and  well  being 
of  the  ofP.rers  and  men  I  have  called  upon 
them  to  make  unstinted  sacrifices,  endure 
harcEhips.  and  worlt  long,  arduous  hours  at 
their  respective  tasks.  They  have  responded 
ma«niticently  throughout,  and  I  am  Justi- 
•■iiAtalv  proud  of  the  coinmeudi-ible  record  at- 

"I  appreciate  the  strong  desire  to  return 
to  loved  ones .  and  friends  in  the  United 
^•;0(•s  In  previous  issue?  of  the  China  Lan- 
fiu    it    was    clearly    indicated    that    every 

tffo:t   will   bo   ;r.;.rie   t.     facilitate  the  early 
return  of  the  of^iv:      .uKf  pnhsted  men. 

However    ••    ^  i-  *^'.Hher  pointed  out  that 

ii.    CtM;-r>   'heate:    sn      h8<.  a  definite  ta^, 

■.•■-f-  ::   'Hi  b\   'he  W,.:'  D'lnirtment,  to  assist 

ia   the   repatriation  aud  deportation  of  ap- 


proximately J.000.000  Japanese  to  Japan. 
Our  comrade*  m  tlie  occupational  forces  In 
the  Pacific  ha»e  similar  objectives  which  may 
require  several  months  to  fulfill. 

"Contingent  upon  our  ability  to  accom- 
plish our  aasi^ed  tasks  and  reEtricted  fur- 
ther by  the  »vailabillty  of  traiisportatlon. 
persoiinel  in  the  China  theater  will  be  re- 
tturned  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  home- 
land. 

"I  have  ncker  misrepresented  conditions 
in  China,  no  matter  how  depressing  or  dis- 
tasteful, and  Jeel  that  the  above-mentioned 
report  that  appeared  In  the  China  Lantern- 
indication  that  all  GI's  will  be  out  of  China 
by  December  13' — conveys  a  commitment  that 
I,  as  theater  commander,  am  unable  to  meet. 

"I  repeat,  American  personnel  in  China 
win  be  evacuated  to  the  United  States  as 
rapidly  as  poesibie  in  consonance  with  In- 
stiuctlons  lasied  by  the  War  Department." 


I 


October  17.   1945. 
Hon    Robert  P    Pattekson, 
r?ie  Secretary  of  War, 

War  department,  Waxhington.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr  Secketaky:  While  in  China 
with  our  subcommitte  we  had  a  conference 
with  various  War  Departmeiit  officials  and  1 
think  it  was  at  Kunming.  Clilna,  where  we 
were  told  that  the  Job  could  and  would  be 
finished  by  Oecember  15  and  that  they  ex- 
pected to  fly  iroops  from  Kunming  across  the 
hump  to  Kagacht.  India.  They  stated  they 
were  trying  to  close  up  the  China  theater  by 
D3cember  15.  We  were  told  that  all  China 
wanted  was  an  American  military  mission 
and  that  th(  Chinese  would  taXe  caie  of 
Jap  prisoners  of  war. 

The  same  day  I  talked  to  a  group  of  serv- 
icemen. 1  ntver  saw  the  morale  lower  than 
it  was  there.  They  wanted  to  get  home  and 
I  didn't  blaaie  them.  In  trying  to  boost 
their  morale  I  said  we  had  k>een  inlonned 
they  would  plobably  be  out  by  December  IS. 
The  China  Lantern,  a  paper  published  there, 
a  copy  of  which  I  am  enclosing,  liad  a  story 
about  it  and  I  was  amazed  to  read  General 
Wedemeyer's  statement.  Particularly  was  I 
amazed  to  rtad  that  part  of  the  statement 
on  page  2  wl^ich  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"However,  it  was  further  pointed  out  that 
the  China  tDcater  still  has  a  definite  task, 
prescribed  by  the  War  Department,  to  assist 
in  the  repatriation  and  deportation  of  ap- 
proximately S.OOO.OOO  Japanese  to  Japan. ' 

I  would  like  to  have  you  either  verify  or 
deny  the  statement  made  by  General  Wedc- 
meyer.  I  would  like  a  full  statement  as  to 
the  War  Department's  policy  and  mission 
in  China  with  particular  reference  to  our 
mission  and  lesponsibllity  in  assisting  in  the 
repatration  and  deportation  of  approxi- 
mately 2.000^000  Japanese  to  Japan. 

I  certainly  shall  not  support  an  appropri- 
ation to  keep  our  boys  there  to  repatriate 
the  Japanest  Army  In  China.  I  think  we 
ought  to  pet  out  of  China.  India,  and  every 
other  allied  country  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Oiir  occupmtional  troops  should 
be  conhned  to  Germany  and  Japan  and  the 
taxpayers'  iiioney  should  not  be  spent  in 
keeping  tro<tps  in  China,  India,  or  any  of 
the  Allied  ccluntries. 

Your   p)ers()nal   attention    is    requested. 
Most  Sincerely, 

i  Albert  J.  Encel. 


Hon    Albert' J    Ekcix, 

House   ok   Representath-eii. 

J  Washington.  D    C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bngkl:  I  have  received  your  letter 
of  Oetofccr  it?,  concerning  the  evacuation  of 
the  China  theater,  and  have  just  completed  a 
very  thcrourfi  study  of  the  situation. 

The  inforraaiicn  given  to  you  In  Kunming, 
apparently  <as  intended  to  apply  only  to 
West  China,  and  wcs  correct,  as  we  hope  to 
have  most  ol  the  personnel  out  of  that  Frea 
by  December  15.  Gruer.il  Wedemeyer's  str.tc- 
ment  in  the  ^hlna  Lantern  is  also  correct  as 
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JiiB  remarks  appl1(.-d  to  the  complete  evacaa- 

tlon   of   the   entire   China    theater. 

You  win  l>e  glad  to  hear.  I  am  sure,  that  the 
evacuation  of  American  troops  from  West 
China,  which  includes  the  Kunming  area,  is 
proceeding  exceedingly  well.  Our  men  are 
being  returned  to  the  United  States  as  rap- 
Idly  as  units  are  released  and  transportation 
over  the  hump  U  available.  By  December 
15.  United  States  personnel  in  \ 'est  China 
will  be  reduced  to  less  than  one-tenth  of  its 
top  strength,  which  is  the  minimum  neces- 
sary to  protect  United  States  property  and 
materi:  1  which  tt  is  not  feasible  nor  eco- 
nomical to  remove.  Just  as  soon  as  suitable 
arrangement*,  now  undar  w«y,  can  be  com- 
pleted by  our  Government  for  the  disposition 
of  the  above  property,  our  remaining  troops 
will  be  brought  out. 

The  accomplishment  of  our  present  plans 
will  furnish  the  over-all  strength  of  United 
States  troops  in  the  China  theater  to  6.0CO 
by  January  1.  1946  This  reduction  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  early  conclusion  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  dls(>osaI  of  surplus  property, 
authority  for  an  American  Advisory  Mission 
to  China,  a?  well  as  availabnity  of  shipping. 
Assistance  to  the  Chinese  is  principally  in 
movement  to  reoccupational  areas  of  Chinese 
armies,  and  contacts  on  a  staff  level  con- 
cerning the  repatriation  and  deportation  of 
4,000,000  Japanese.  Relatively  few  Americans 
are  involved  in  this  operation  and  they  will 
be  withdrawni  continuouBly  and  returned  to 
the  United  States. 

Our  directives  to  General  Wedemeyer  have 
required  the  evacuation  of  United  States 
military  personnel  from  his  theater  at  the 
earliest  pracixal  date,  consistent  with  the 
protection  of  our  country's  Interests  there. 

It  is  my  hope  that  th3  above  information 
will  satisfactorily  clarify  the  situation  for  you. 
1  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  further 
questions  you  may  have  In  the  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  P.  Pattemon. 

Secretary  of  War 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOrS  W  CWYSNE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  6.  1945 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  hearing  a  great  deal  every  day 
about  the  so-called  full  employment 
bill.  The  following  editorial  from  the 
Clear  Lake  Reporter,  of  Clear  Lake.  Iowa, 
is  .such  a  good  exposition  of  the  fallacies 
and  dangers  of  the  prop>osal.  that  I  am 
making  it  a  part  of  the  Record. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

SHALL     GOVEHNMIirr    ASStTMB    ALL    RISKS? 

We  know  of  no  one  who  H  not  In  favor  of 
full  employment.  There  is  nobody  opposed 
to  the  general  idea  of  everyone  who  wanu 
to  work  having  the  opportunity  to  do  eo  and 
to  rjceive  for  such  labor  an  adequate  and 
even   a  generous  compensation. 

But— and  if  space  permitted  we  would  put 
tliat  word  in  luminous  iettijrs  at  least  a  foot 
high.  But — Jiist  what  Is  Involved  when  gov- 
ernment, meaning  aU  of  us  as  represented  by 
our  Federal  adrainlstratloa.  undertakes  to 
guarantee  everyone  a  job?  Just  what  does  it 
mean  for  us  to  declare  it  ss  our  fixed  policy 
to  provide  those  jobs,  not  ss  a  favor  but  as  a 
definite  riglit  of  every  citizen? 

Shall  we  also  guarantee  a  good  Job  or  a 
satisfactory  job.  or  shall  we  Just  declare  that 
If  anyone  wants  to  wori  we  will  see  that  he 


or  she  wortca?  Certainly,  il-we  are  goiofi  to 
accept  full  responsttTtllty  for  seeing  to  tt  that 
everyone  works,  will  it  not  naturally  follow 
that  we  will  also  through  our  national  ad- 
mlnisuation  assume  the  direct  responsiblliiy 
for  deciding  what  he  shall  do  and  »liat  he 
shall  receive  for  his  labor? 

Has  this  ever  been  done  before?  Oh.  yes. 
It  has  been  done  for  many  years  In  Russia. 
It  was  done  for  several  years  in  Germany 
under  Hitler  It  can  be  done  here — but 
only  if  we — the  Government— have  full  power 
and  authority  to  say  Just  exactly  what  each 
person  shall  do  and  what.  how.  aud  when 
he  shall  be  paid. 

Do  you  think  Oo»«Timent  can  guaontee 
every  bricklayer  or  carpenter  or  plasterer  or 
cabinetmaker  cr  any  other  craftsman  a  con- 
tinuous job  at  his  particular  kind  of  work' 
Will  these  skilled  workers  be  entitled  to 
liberal  unempkyment  pay  If  they  decide  not 
to  work  unless  the  Job  Is  suitable? 

Well,  what  do  you  think?  If  you  and  the 
rests  of  us  guaranty  the  r-ght  of  everyone  to 
work,  are  we  also  going  to  guaranty  h.s 
ri?ht  to  choose  the  kind  of  woik  be  Is  to  do 
and  to  decide  whether  he  wants  to  do  it  or 
do  nothing? 

Just  V.  here  would  labor  tmions  come  In  on 
this  kind  of  a  program?  Well,  we  Ixave  defi- 
nite and  convincing  answers  in  those  coun- 
tries »h?re  the  rifht  of  everyone  to  worli  has 
been  recognizad  during  the  last  dectds  or 
two.  It  might  even  be  stispected  by  those 
vrhn  read  h'story  that  the  right  to  woik 
mtght  easilv  be  construed  to  mean  the  obli- 
gation to  work  at  whatever  task  is  assigned 
to  you  if  you  want  to  eat. 

Without  going  into  such  matters  as  the 
obviously  great  cost  or  any  of  the  features 
of  the  proposed  bUl  other  than  its  openirg 
declaration  cf  policy,  and  without  question- 
ing the  good  Intentions  of  those  who  propose 
such  a  declaration,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  such  a  guaranty  wUl  Inevitably 
result  in  the  end  of  Individual  choice  as  to 
jobs  and  wages,  lor  only  If  we  collectively 
control  these  conditions  of  employment  can 
we  poss.bly  make  good  on  our  guaranty. 

With  these  controls  in  our  hands  Just  what 
type  of  country  will  we  be  creating?  Ycu 
ought  to  be  able  to  answer  that  qtieation 
without  any  s«eBCStlon  or  help. 


The  President  s 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

OF  M.\iS\tHL&L'n!5 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  5.  2945 

Mr,  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  November  4.  1945.  entitled  "Wages. 
Prices,  and  Controls": 

WAGES.    PRICES.    AND   COWTBOLS 

The  Presidents  talk  on  wages  and  prices 
last  week  was  a  well-meant  effort  to  please 
everybody  that  ended  by  pleasing  lew.  There 
were  sentences  In  it  that  could  be  cited  by 
unions  to  prove  that  large  increases  should 
be  granted;  sentences  that  could  be  cited  by 
employers  to  sr  ow  that  substantial  wage  In- 
creases could  rot  Ije  granted,  at  least  without 
substantial  price  increases;  tentences  that 
could  be  used  to  prove  the  need  of  an  indefi- 
nite prolongation  of  Government  controls, 
and  sentences  that  could  l>e  used  to  show 
that  the  Ooveinment  ought  to  get  out  of 
the  business  of  trying  to  control  wages  and 
prices  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  speech, 
in  short,  conuined  ammunition  lor  every- 


body bacaus*  it  contaiued  so  mai'V  .>...i>cr- 
tto»is  th,nt  contradicted  each  other  and  be- 
cause It  contained  both  truil«  and  fallacies. 
What  the  President  seemed  to  say  on  net 
balance,  however,  was  that  prices  should  be 
held  where  they  are  but  .hat  hourly  wage 
rates  should  be  raUcd  subst' ntlallj.  Tills  U 
a  sell -contradictory  >olicy  that  cannot  be 
made  to  work.  The  arguments  uacd  by  the 
Precideui  in  support  of  It  are  not  convinc- 
ing What  the  sF>eech  failed  sufflclenUy  to 
take  into  account  was  that  the  wages  to  war 
WQrl:ers  to  make  wartime  producla  ^aid  for 
bv  the  GovaraBMna  cannot  lain*  b*  com- 
pared with  aagsB  to  make- paaaawne  prod- 
ucu  to  be  paid  for  by  the  people  as  private 
consumers.  Industry  was  making  peacetime 
products  at  peacetime  prices  and  wages  when 
It  went  Into  the  war.  It  has  emerged  from 
the  war  with  hourly  wage  rates  much  higher. 
These  wage  rates  can  be  paid  only  If  there 
Is  a  corresponding  Increase  in  tht  prices  of 
these  peacetime  products,  or  if.  alternatively, 
there  has  been  an  increase  In  labor  efficiency 
to  compcufate  for  the  hl«her  hourly  wage. 

It  l.as  set  to  be  demonstratel  tlnat  this  in- 
creaee  In  efficiency  has  taken  p»ace.  A  recent 
study  of  25  '-iv  liau  industries  b..  the  Bureau 
of  I  abor  StaUstlcs  showed  that  there  had 
been  very  little  increase  in  labor  productivity 
between  1630  i-nd  1914  In  nine  of  these  in- 
dustries output  per  man  hour  had  actually 
declined.  As  wage  increases  had  taken  place 
in  all  of  the  ir-  there  wet*  only  two 

In  which  unit  k  ^ts  had  fallen.    In  the 

rest  they  had  increaaed  anywhere  from  17  to 
f9  percent 

The   President's    new    policy,   unless    it    is 
modified,  seems  likely    to  give   rlfce  to  even 
more  industital  strife  than  that  of  recent 
months.     Tills  is  precisely  because  of  the  am- 
biguities   in    the    Presidents    talk.     Certain 
groups  of  workers — those  who  feel  themselves 
to  be  in  the  wage  categories  included  in  the 
President's   amended  order— have  been   toid 
in  effect  that  they  are  entitled  almost  as 
a    matter  of  right   to  an   Increase   In   wages. 
But  all  labor  groups  have  been  enccuragcd 
to   make   new   demands,   provided  only   th»t 
these     demands     are      "reasonable"— though 
that  word  is  not  defioed  in  percentaee  terms 
Emf>loy«fa  art  urgML  to  gr 
abie"  deman^B.  even  if.  p;  ;.;ii..iii,>     ■  lu  >   oo 
not  know  whether  they  wUl  contmue  vu  be 
able   to    make   etuis   meat.     If    they    cauuut 
make  ends  meet,  they  are  in  cffoct  urged  to 
go  on  producing  anyway,  and  to  wait  at  least 
6  months  before  they  are  granted  any  price 
relief 

The  President  rightly  declared  »t  one  point 
In  his  talk  that  "we  must  get  away  as  qulci;ly 
as  possible  from  Government  controls,  and 
that  we  must  get  back  to  the  tree  operat.on 
ol  our  competitive  system."  But  the  policies 
he  Is  now  pursuing  move  away  from  that 
poal.  not  toward  it.  Tiie  rig'.d  control  that 
OPA  is  still  assuming  over  tens  aS  thousands 
ot  prices  forces  the  administration  to  adopt  u 
"wage  policy"  in  order  to  maintain  this 
"price  policy"  But  the  effort  to  do  this 
means  that  it  must  revive  agencies  like  the 
War  Labor  Board  to  paas  on  wage  demands. 
In  order  to  continue  price  control  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  forced  to  resume  v.-nge  control. 
The  kind  at  formula  with  which  it  is  seeking 
to  solve  this  relationship  forces  the  Govern- 
ment, again,  to  de  facto  profit  control,  and 
profit  control  Is  the  ability  to  say  whether 
a  given  industry  or  firm  will  be  permitted  to 
live  and  grow  or  be  forced  out  of  existence. 

Thus  by  trying  to  hold  on  to  price  control 
tc»  long  the  Government  Is  forced  to  Impose 
a  regimented  economy  and  to  try  to  salve 
problems  of  the  Interrelationship  of  thou- 
sands of  wage  rates  to  each  other,  of  thou- 
sands of  prices  to  each  other,  and  of  thou- 
sands of  wage  rates  to  thotisanda  of  prices — a 
problem  that  is  utterly  Insoluble  by  anything 
but  a  free  competitive  market  economy. 

The  reason  the  Government  gives  for  not 
beginning  rapidly  to  take  the  controls  c5 
prices  is  that  it  would  lead  us  to  "mflstiou." 
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But  the  chief  CAUse  of  Inflation  ts  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Budget  deficit.  This  ts  the 
renl  problem  thut  the  iMlmlnlstratlon  should 
■trive  manlully  to  solve.  But  wher.  with  Its 
right  hand  It  keepn  InJwrttnR  new  purchR?- 
Jng  power,  new  bank  credit,  new  money  Into 
the  economic  sfslem  through  u  Budget  defi- 
cit, asd  adds  to  thl«  by  encouraging  wage 
adAancea.  and  then  with  lu  left  hand  tries 
to  offset  the  Inevitable  eflfcts  of  Its  own  poli- 
cle«  by  holding;  down  pricis.  It  merely  wipea 
out  profit  margins,  cauaos  unemployment 
and  industrial  strife,  and  demornlizes  pro- 
duction 

The  right  road  for  the  administration  Is 
clear  It  should  not  try  to  frame  any  "wage- 
price  poi»cy";  It  should  put  the  Oovernment 
finances  In  order,  and  move  toward  the  resto- 
ration of  •  Ire*  competitive  economy. 
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have  laid  up  m  store  unto  this  day,  shall  be 
carried  Into  Babylon :  nothing  sliall  be  left, 
salth  the  Lord. 

■  'And  of  thy  son.s  that  shall  Issue  from 
thee,  which  thou  shall  beget,  shall  they  take 
away;  and  they  shall  be  eunuchs  In  the 
palace  of  the  King  of  Babylon.'  " 

Mr.  President,  Senate,  and  the  House  of 
Representative*,  how  many  of  you  in  some 
lodge  or  church  have  said  your  faith  was  In 
God? 

Ttus  being  true  and  your  faith  being  well 
foiuided,  how  can  you  an  leaders  of  America 
deny  all  the  teachings  of  God? 

Are  you  now  willing  to  do  as  the  foolish 
king  did,  show  the  atomic  bomb  and  Its 
secrets,  the  bomb  sight,  our  poison  gas.  and 
all  that  God  has  permitted  the  wise  men  of 
our  country  to  find  out?  Th^se  have  been 
given  to  MS  for  our  protection. 

Now  ataall  we  be  a.s  foolii>h  as  some  ancient 
king  and  call  in  all  the  foreign  countries  and 
shoT'  them  our  secret  weapons,  our  treas- 
ures, the  way  we  operate  our  factories,  and 
the  way  we  do  things? 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  Ooci  said  In 
the  Bible  all  these  things  were  written  for  our 
learning? 

I  repeat,  Mr  President.  Sennte.  the  House 
of  Represenu»tives.  take  «arnmg  for  God's 
sake,  dont  sell  our  country,  permit  uur  boys 
to  be  carried  off  to  a  foreign  couitr^p  by 
revealing  to  them  all  the  treasures  and  secrets 
of  the  United  Slates  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

If  God  used  prophets  In  days  of  uld.  why 
not  let  our  own  Nation  come  back  and  listen 
a  little  more  to  some  of  the  ministei-s  of  the 
gospel  rather  than  listen  all  the  time  to  the 
college  pnjfessors  and  many  others  who  deny 
the  teachings  of  Aln\ighty  God? 

I  beg  you  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  please  take  warning  aiid  save  our 
Nation  from  having  the  foreign  countries 
come  in  to  take  away  our  treasures  and  oxir 
sons  and  danshtcr.s 


•\inencan     Veterans     oi     World      A'ar     l! 
(AMVETS)     Principle^,     Com  jtutio!i 
and     Bylaws     Adopted     At     It       !ir.! 
National      Convention,      Chicai;         lii, 
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HON  CLYDE  IK)YI.IK 

IN  Tlll^  ill 'I -I    L  1    lU..i.i- hNTATIV«. 

Tursdav.  Nnvrvibrr  6.  1945 

\b    ri<i\'Li'.     M     Si*<a4ter.  under  leave 
i:.  ■>  I  Mend  ray  remarlca  In  the 

l;»ii..'  '.>  I  iin  pl«'a<t'd  'n  iHsert.  the  con- 
^iitipi.:.  .>•.,!  !)'.,, i  ,(iul  a  li*t  of  Ihc 
offlc'cri.  eltHlc'd  by  th.    AM\KI=5: 

CtiNSTITl'TlON    or   THE    Amik;.    i.%     V  kTBKANS    OF 

WoaiD  W*R  Il-AMVETS 

U.-    •!         ^:^.•■    ::  ,1    .    \.".-,.:is    of    World    War 

: ;  A.M\  i'l  -  :  •.'.  \  :<  ...•,;  >ur  re^pon»lbility 
'o  oiir  {••  .T.;v. ;ii..- '.  ."^'  r.v.  and  Nation — aMO- 
clate  our  f.', .-  :  :;;.-  roUowmg  purpoKt: 
To  \;p;!>  U!  ..!  a  >;•:(:,  i  '!..>  Constltuuon  of 
■lie  I  :..!(,!  S!.  't'  I  .^mciicn;  to  safeguard 
..''  ;.  pU'>-    ■!   :   (fill  in.  liberty,  and  Justice 

!    .i:.        '   v:  .ir.    ;«    tii''  rrm^e  of  perpetual 
i"iuf   ii.i!  .•.'..tl  ^y\.:  rr.v..  :.t'  liations;  to  main- 
tain ii.vio.a'e   pio   pefO'   :i  of  our  country; 
♦<>  p^eser^■e  ':'.(■   pi:ui,u-:p:.'ails  of  democracT 
.'ul   .■\:Virr.<^:i;  .'-ir.     •  i  p<- r !,>»•: uate  tile  friend - 
-.p   ■■r.i:    :->-.'   ,.f;r;--'5   .-;    -He  Great   War  (t 
•':.-.  i...i        ..'MPi',;!*'  ourselves,  to  th« 


cauae  of  mutual 
of  God. 

The   name   of 
Vetfe 


assistance,  this  by  the  Grace 


ASTICLE    I 

this   organization    shall 
rans     of     Warld     War 


be 
II. 


"American 

AMVETS." 

ARTICLE   n 

The  alms  an4  purposes  of  this  organiza- 
tion are  as  follows; 

1.  To  serve  <jur  coimtry  in  peace  as  in 
war:  to  build  and  maintain  the  wellare  of  the 
United  States  of  America  toward  lasting  pros- 
perity and  peac«  for  all  of  its  inbabiunts. 

2.  To  encourage,  in  keeping  with  the  pell- 
cies  of  our  Goi^ernment,  the  establishment 
of  a  concrete  plan  to  secure  permanent  in- 
ternational peaoe.  and  to  assist  in  the  main- 
tenance of   international   p>eace. 

3.  To  inspire  fci  our  memberehip  a  sense  of 
respoueibility,  aiid  to  develop  ieadersblp.  for 
the  preservatlouj  of  our  American  deixiocratic 
way  of  life.         j 

4.  To  help  uaify  divergent  groups  in  the 
over-all  Interest  of  American  democracy 

5.  To  train  our  youth  to  become  purpose- 
ful citizens  in  a  democracy  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  renxjnsi  bill  ties  as  well  as  the 
privileges  of  citlzensliip. 

6.  To  cooperate  with  all  duly  recognized 
existing  veteraq  organizations  in  the  fur- 
therance of  the  alms  of  World  War  11  vet- 
erans. 

7.  To  insuj-e  the  orderly  retiirn  of  the  vet- 
eran to  civilian  life  by  protecting  his  rights 
as  an  individuaj  whUe  he  is  still  in  uaiXorm. 

a  To  expedlt*  arid  SLSsist  in  the  rehabiliia- 
tlon  of  the  vetoran  by  maintenance  of  em- 
ployment serviies.  spoofiorlng  educational 
opportunities,  and  providing  counsel  on  in- 
surance, housing,  recreation,  personal  prob- 
lems, hospitalizstlon.  and  veterans'  bencflts. 

».  To  act  as  »  liaison  agent  between  th« 
veteran  and  tha  Oovernment. 

10.  To  provide  an  organleatlon  to  en- 
courage  fellowajiip  among  all  veterans  of 
World  War  II.  • 

11.  To  keep  |he  public  forever  reminded 
that  the  veteraia  of  World  War  II  fought  or 
served  to  preaAve  peace,  liberty,  and  de- 
mocracy for  tlMlr  Nation. 

I    ARTICLE   MI 

iOrpunUatton 

BrcTioN  1.  Th#  American  Veterann  of  World 
War  II,  AMVn*,  ahall  be  organlaed  with  n 
iintlonal  hMdqtarters,  8Ut«  and  territorial 
(Icpnrtmenu,  attd  under  these  depaiimenta, 
local  posta.  Ilitermedlau  ndminiatrativa 
Kroupa  may  baierMitad  by  the  national  ta- 
ccutlve  oommUtae  wbcrs  auch  action  la 
daamad  advlaabje. 

SK.  9.  The  nttloual  beadquartara  iiball  b« 
compoafd  of  ot»rer»i  herelnafur  dMcrtbrd; 
oat  dtpartt  -ntatlve  from  each  da- 

partmeut.  .  ^  ....  jthcr  membeia  as  lb« 
luitlotial  convrfltlun  ahall  tpeclfy.  It  ■iiall 
ba  the  duty  of, the  national  olBcera  to  nd- 
vanea  tha  cauaf  of  tha  American  Vetera na 
of  World  War  II.  AMVKTS,  carry  out  their 
nima  and  purpa#ei.  provide  the  machinery  of 
orgniiiaatlon  a4d  carry  out  tha  national 
ixiluiea  and  plalia  of  the  entire  orgaiilzntion, 
aa  established   >y   the  national   convention. 

Sac.  3  The  Stiite  departments  shall  be  or- 
ganlwd  In  n  mmnner  almllnr  to  the  national 
orjanteatlon,  ni<d  ahall  be  composed  of  ofll- 
cers  and  repreaentatlves  selected  by  post 
cleleirates  to  a  kSepartment  convention.  It 
shall  be  tha  duty  of  the  department  to  aid 
In  OTfanlaatlon  and  maintenance  of  local 
posts  and  to  carry  out  the  policies  and  plans 
delegated  to  it' by  the  national  headquar- 
ters, and  to  Mjlliere  to  the  provisions  of  this 
constUotion. 

8»c.  4.  Local   posts  shall  be  chartered   by 

tlie  national  headquarters  and  administered 

by  the  department  headquarters,  but  shall 

!).>    governed    Uically    by    their    own    ofBcers 

•en  according  to  its  constitution  and  by- 

As.  The  policlas.  actlTitlea.  and  actions  of 
the  local  po«a  ■  uat  never  be  at  variance  with 
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those  prescribed  by  the  natlinal  headquar- 
ters. 

AKTICLK   rv 

A/cmbersfttp 

Section  1.  Any  American  ctlzen,  male  or 
female,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II, 
AMVETS.  who  was  regularly  enlisted,  in- 
ducted, or  commissioned,  anc;  who  was  ac- 
cepted for.  or  was  on.  active  duty  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  oi  Coast  Guard, 
of  the  United  States:  or  oui'  allies,  on  or 
after  September  16.  1940.  ard  who  served 
between  this  date  and  the  dale  of  cessation  of 
hostilities,  as  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  S«rvice  with  the 
armed  forces  must  have  been  terminated  by 
honorable  discharge  or  honors ble  separation 
from  the  service,  provided,  however,  that 
persons  otherwise  eligible  for  membership 
who  are  on  active  duty,  or  who  must  serve 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  are  eligible. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  but  one  form  of 
memt>ership  and  that  shall  be  t.n  active,  regu- 
lar membership,  except,  how?ver,  honorary 
members  shall  be  admitted  or  the  following 
basis: 

(a)  Not  more  than  one  hjnorary  mem- 
ber per  post  per  year, 

(11  Only  persons  performing  outstanding 
service  to  the  Nation  or  veterans  shall  be 
eligible.  Nothing  herein  shall  abrogate  ex- 
isting membership. 

Sec  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  member  of 
more  than  one  post-  at  any  one  time. 
No  person  expelled  by  one  post  shall  ba 
eligible  for  membership  any  other  post  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  expell  ng  post  or  the 
consent  of  the  department  -jxecutlve  com- 
mittee after  hearing  on  appeal. 

Sbc  4.  Dues  shall  be  payable  annually  or 
for  life. 

ARTICLE    V 

National  convent\on 

Section  1.  A  national  conv>ntlon  shall  be 
held  annually  at  a  time  and  place  fixed  by 
the  previous  convention  and  shall  constitute 
the  legislative  body  of  the  Am;rican  Veterans 
of  World  War  II.  AMVETS. 

Sec.  2.  The  members  of  the  convention 
shall  consist  cf  department  and  post  dele- 
gates. The  department  shall  ehoose  lis  dele- 
gate and  Rlternnle  at  Its  con^entlon  held  at 
least  a  weekH  prior  to  the  national  conven- 
tion. Bach  local  post  shall  have  a  delegate 
and  alternate  elected  to  attend  tha  national 
convention. 

See,  3,  Bach  delegate  ahall  be  entitled  to 
bne  vote.  The  vote  of  an  absent  dalegnte  may 
ba  cait  by  an  nltrmate  A  tcrnatr*  shall 
have  all  the  righu  and  prlvllei:es  of  the  dele- 
gataa,  cxctpt  that  of  voting. 

etc.  4.  Tha  department  repreaentattva  to 
the  axrcutlve  committee  ahal  ba  choaan  at 
the  department  convention  and  by  »uch  elec- 
tion ahnll  become  one  ol  the  drlagataa  to  the 
national  convention,  without  vote,  for  that 
department. 

Sac  S  Sixty  percent  of  tha  vjtlng  delcgalca 
shall  constitute  n  quorum. 

Atncu  n 

Ssction  1.  The  national  convention  shnll 
elect  H  national  commander  first,  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  slxtl  national  vice 
commanders,  one  of  whom  shnll  be  a  woman. 
a  finance  officer,  adjutant.  Jjdge  advocate, 
and  provost  marshal.  No  two  vice  com- 
manders shal'  be  choaen  fron,  the  same  de- 
partment. The  commander  ind  vice  com- 
manders shall  not  succeed  themselves  In 
office. 

Sic  2.  All  the  elective  ciHccrs  shall  be 
members  of  the  national  executive  commit- 
tee, but  the  commander  »ha  1  vote  only  lu 
the  event  of  a  tie. 

Sec.  3.  Elective  cfBcers  ard  the  depart- 
mental representatives  of  the  national  ex- 
ecutive committee  shall  c:>nvene  Imme- 
Ulaiely  following  the  cloae  cf  the  national 


convention  and  transact  all  necessary  busl- 
neaa  that  may  come  before  the  committee. 

Sac.  4.  The  national  commander,  with  the 
consent  and  approval  of  the  national  execu- 
tive committee,  shall  appoint  a  chaplain, 
historian,  two  national  service  officers,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  a  woman,  a  national  executive 
secretary,  a  public-relations  officer,  furgeon 
general,  and  a  legislative  director. 

AE"ncu  vn 
National  executive  ccmmittee 

Section  1.  The  administrative  power  be- 
tween national  conventions  shall  l>e  vested 
in  the  national  executive  committee,  which 
shall  be  composed  cf  the  national  com- 
mander, vice  commanders,  and  other  national 
elective  ofBcers,  and  one  national  executive 
committeeman  from  each  State,  to  be  elected 
by  the  respective  State  departments.  An 
alternate  shall  be  selected  by  each  depart- 
ment to  act  In  the  absence  cf  the  commlttce- 
rran. 

Sec  2.  The  term  of  office  of  each  national 
executive  committeeman  and  alternate  shall 
be  1  year  The  term  of  office  of  each  national 
executive  committeeman  and  alternate  shall 
commence  Immediately  upon  adjournment  of 
the  department  convention  after  his  election. 

SEC  3.  Members  of  the  national  executive 
committee  shall  be  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  without  vote. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

Department  organizatuin 
Section  1  Each  State  or  Territorial  area  of 
the  United  States  shall  constitute  a  depart- 
ment, which  shall  be  organized  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  national  organization.  The  de- 
partment shall  have  an  executive  committee 
and  shall  conduct  Its  own  convention,  to  be 
held  not  less  than  3  weeks  before  the  annual 
national  convention,  at  which  time  it  shall 
Choose  delegates  to  the  convention  and  the 
national  executive  committee. 

SEC  2.  The  departmenU  shall  be  chartered 
when  application  has  been  made  to  the  na- 
tional headquarters  and  approved  by  the 
national  executive  committee. 

SEC  3.  The  departments  shall  have  the  au- 
ilvirlty  to  create  intermediate  administrative 
^i,-up»  for  the  handling  of  the  local  posts 
should  they  deem  such  action  advisable. 

AS'nCLX    IX 

Looo{  poHH 

ErmoN  1  Local  post*  may  be  formed  by 
any  10  eligible  Individual!  by  making  appli- 
cation to  its  local  department,  and  if  there 
be  no  department,  directly  to  the  national 
headquarter*  If  the  department  approven, 
the  appllcii'  ^>il   ba  forwarded   to  the 

national  hi  era  and  a  charttr  shall 

be  iskued,  Lich  charter  *hall  be  signed  by 
the  national  ccinimniider  and  national  adju- 
tant, and  coui)  i  by  the  department 
commander  and  orp;uiinent  adjutant. 

Sic,  a  Ijocal  posts  shall  be  nubject  to  tha 
Jurlsdlr-  lie  national  headquarters  and 

the  dap  '   headquarters  and  any  pro- 

vlHlon  of  a  department  conntltution  or  a  h  cal 
poat  constitution  connictlng  with  or  contrary 
to  the  provialotM  of  the  national  eonstltutltr . 
the  provlfclons  of  the  national  constitution 
Khali  prevail. 

ARTICLE   X 

Finances 

SrcncMl.  All  finances  of  the  American 
Veterans  of  World  War  n.  AMVETS.  Fhall  bo 
under  the  control  of  the  finance  ofUctr,  who 
shall  make  an  annual  report  -it  the  national 
convention.  Revenue  shall  be  derived  Horn 
annual  dues  and  other  sources  approved  by 
the  executive  committee.  Regulations  of 
annual  dues  shall  be  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  delegates  In  annual  convention. 

Sec  'l  An  annual  budget  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  approval  at  the  f^rst  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee.  It  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  retiring  finance  officer,  who 
tsball    have    recel'-ed    national    departmental 


budgets  from  the  other  retiring  ofBcers  and 
shall  have  consolidated  the  same.  In  the 
event  that  the  budget  Is  not  approved,  a 
finance  committee  consisting  of  five  members 
of  the  executive  committee  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  new  national  commander  to  prepare 
the  budget. 

Sec.  3.  Each  local  post  shall  remit  annuai'.y 
to  the  national  headquarters  the  sum  of  a2 
for  each  member  of  the  poet,  and  remit 
annually  to  the  department  headquarters 
the  sum  of  $1  for  each  member  of  the  peat. 
The  post  shall  retain  the  balance  of  the 
anntial  membership  fee.  The  annual  mem- 
fa-  ship  fee  for  each  member  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  sum  of  $4. 

ARTICLE    XI 

Dtsictpimc 

Section  1.  Disciplinary  rules  relating  to 
local  posts  shall  be  preacrlbed  by  the  De- 
partments. 

Sec  2.  The  National  Executive  Committee, 
after  notice  and  hearing  before  a  subcom- 
mittee, may  cancel,  suspend,  or  revoke  the 
charter  of  any  department  for  good  and 
sufficient  cause  to  it  appearing.  Procedure 
for  such  action  shall  be  prescribsd  by  the 
Judge  advocate. 

Sec  a.  In  the  event  of  such  action  the  Na- 
tional Executive  Committee  Is  cm*icwered  to 
take  over  the  operation  of  the  department, 
but  is  bound  by  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
thereof.  At  the  next  department  convention 
new  department  ofllcers  must  be  selected  to 
carry  on  the  work  cf  the  department 

ARTICLE    XII 

Post   transfers 

Any  member  In  good  standing  may  change 
his  post  or  department,  and  may  Join  a  new 
post  without  paying  the  current  annual  dues. 

ARTICLE     Xlll 

Auit/tarjr<( 

Section  1.  The  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II.  AMVETS,  recognize  the  crgan- 
Izatlcn  known  as  the  "Auxiliary  at  AMVETS. 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II," 

Sec  2  Membership  in  the  auxiliary  It  lim- 
ited to  the  mothers,  wives.  daufhterK,  and 
sisters  of  regular  member*  of  American  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  11,  AMVETS,  and  moth- 
ers, wives,  daughters,  and  •istem  of  deceased 
veteran*  and  mother*,  wive*,  daufhtera.  and 
aliters  of  all  man  and  women  who  »erved  In 
the  aimed  forcea  ol  the  United  States  be- 
tween September  10,  1040,  and  tha  date  of 
caasittion  of  hoatilitiea  a*  fixed  by  the  United 
Statea  Oovernment. 

Bbc.  S.  Tha  auxiliary  ahall  i'  >  urd  In 
each   Ktate  department    bv   >.  ■   niui 

reK  '  na  may  be  prrr  iii»  Na- 

tlcii        <  ^' '  utive  Commlttri  vid  by 

iUcii  department. 

AXTICIB  XIV 

Sad  SarkK 

Section  1.  The  American  Vrtrnuu  of  World 
War  II  recognlaee  u  lubaidlury  urganlxatton 
known  as  "Ainvet  Sid  Sac  *  al  Amcrlcuti 
Vcterona  of  World  War  II 

Cac.  a.  Mamberahip  In  Sad  SiOks  ahall  ba 
llmtied    t'  ><  ra    In    nood    *'  of 

American  \  -  of  World  Wj.r  I:  IS 

ABTICLR    XV 

Amtndm''nts  to  conttitutton 

Section  1.  This  constitution  may  be 
amended  at  any  national  convention  by  n 
majority  vote  of  the  total  nuthorlEPd  dele- 
gatea  present.  Propoaed  amendments  must 
t>e  submitted  through  the  national  ndjutcnt 
to  the  several  departments  and  members  cf 
the  national  executive  committee  by  mall  at 
least  thirty  (30)  days  prior  to  the  convening 
of  the  next  national  convention.  This  con- 
stitution may.  however,  be  amended  at  any 
convention  without  notice,  by  unanimous 
vote 

Src  2  No  proposed  am-^ndmant  shall  te 
submitted  through  the  nations'  adjutant 
unlesh  it  shall  bo  submllttO  by  a  departroeni 
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convention,  department  executive  committee, 
or  the  nattonal  Mweuttv*  oommlttce. 

Bt:  •   ■         !    ^  .  ruir'AN  V,r;fK<--        v   'A     '•    o  Wa« 

ABTICUi  X 

Sational  exechltve  committee 
Bktion  1 .  In  cue  of  death,  resignation,  or 
re.noval  by  hla  respective  department  of  any 
national  executive  committeeman  or  alter- 
nate to  the  national  executive  committee, 
the  tucceaaor  ahall  be  selected  aa  such  de- 
partment aball  determine  and  shall  serve 
lor  the  remainder  of  such  unexpired  term. 
Sec.  2.  The  national  executive  committee 
shall  meet  within  34  hours  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  national  convention  and 
shall  also  meet  Immediately  preceding  the 
holding  of  the  succeeding  national  conven- 
tion Special  meetings  may  be  held  upon 
reasonable  notice  at  the  call  of  the  national 
commander  The  natinnn!  commander  shall 
call  u  meeting  of  i\\<-  i.  r:  ;  i  -m  ;  uiive  com- 
mittee   i;jHi!i    the     wi.i'.t;.     request     of     the 

itive    committeemen    from    15 

r:ments. 

i.tjority   of   the    niembers  shall 

,  i.  ri.iu  if   'T.f   :-.i-^.nal  execu- 


natl>:>na.    t  x- 
or  mor«     i  • 
8rc.    t     \ 
constitute    . 
tlve  mm  Ml  ■ 

8l.     4      I  :  > 
BUrl,      ■  !i,::. 


n. II   i:i(Un  shall  name 

I;. 1,1  (U'«>ai  advisable, 

,   ■  :.!■  :..iHonal  execu- 

t  \-   !;  rftlng  succeed - 


t.;  «■        in::,  ;■  '  >  •■    a'    ; 
Ing   '  li''   Ai'i  :::\t]^.l^l.^ 

See.  .=1  I'.  <•  i.ational  commander  shall  ap- 
pclnt.  sii'ijK;  to  approval  by  the  national 
executive  committee,  the  following  standing 
national  committees:  Finance  committee, 
mrir  I  ;  s  p  committee,  rehabilitation  coni- 
rniMt'v  ii  <(pt'R!ization  committee,  program 
■  !:;:n;  ■>.  ^k.'.  i.itlve  Committee,  liaison 
ronumitee.  lanuiy  welfare  committee,  and 
Convention    ciuiiinlitfc 

The  number  of  jnemtx>rs  to  serve  on  any 
national  committee,  except  the  finance  com- 
mittee shall  be  determined  as  outlined  In 
section  fi     B 

Sbc  t'  \  The  national  finance  commit- 
tee shall  consist  of  three  members,  appointed 
fallowing  the  first  national  convention,  and 
>-..!.;   -t-rve  fur   I   \vr: 

W.r  liHMiMi.'i!  <•<>!!, iiu.aer.  national  finance 
:!;i  I  !     :>.:.:i    ;;,<'    :,,,-i.ual  executive  s«»cretary 

...     Dr    ,!  ■  ii.i.  :      .X     ifflclo  cf   the   national 


1 


bui'^'''   ;i:: '!   '  '1'"  hii'iil  -  i :  1 
h  I '(!.,.  t '  ■      1 ;  ■ ,  ■;     :  1  '  ■.    . . ;  1 .  f 

j««<(    t,o    '  :  ■ 
live  cou.in;'  •-■-• 

(B»    The  uaiiunrti  nietnb 
prtgram    committee     Iru: 
liaison    committee.    linni  \ 


immlttee  shall   be 

r  lop.   of   the  yearly 

•  'in,!-  \inder  that 

iiuiips    .IS   shall    be 

■  (■  national  commander,  sub- 

<i    -a'    ;if   the   natlo!-..i;   rxrcu- 


■:  ■«:,:p  ".:mittee. 
r  1".  f  <  liiiunittee, 
Aclfare    commlt- 


teo.  rehabllltatton 
vent  Ion  commiMc.  ~ 
number  of  men  ^«;- 
by    the    nation. il      <: 
proval  of  the  n.ii    : 
and  their  duties   -/  . 


>;. ',  .i....iiioii   and  con- 

("onsist  of  such  a 

IS  shall  be  designated 

.rnnndrr    with    the    ap- 

'    t-xi'ciutve  committee, 

<     r.sl.st    of    the   usual 


prcecrlbed  duties  u>r  such  committees  aa 
well  as  any  further  directives  given  by  the 
national  commander  and  or  the  national 
executive  committee. 

The  term  of  ofllce  of  the  members  of  such 
vommitte^s  sliall  be  1  year. 

S»c  7.  The  national  executive  committee 
shall  provide  for  the  appcnniment  and  em- 
ployn\ent  of  such  subtirdlnate  officers  and 
employees  as  may  be  needed  for  the  adniin- 
Istratlon  of  the  A-^air-^  f  •!-.»•  A:'-.rr:c.(n  Vet- 
erans Of  World  u.,  11  ,\M\F.:>  -d  pre- 
acrtbe   their    d-.  .•  ,;h  ;.-.ilion. 

8k.  8.  Any  ;.i',  ■;,...  .  ;V.i>'r  :n>iy  receive 
compensation  for  his  activities  on  behalf  of 
the  organization.  The  amount  of  such  com- 
pensation shall  be  ftx«»d  by  rote  of  the  na- 
tional esecuuv«  committee. 

&SC  9  All  questions  affecting  the  ellgi- 
bUitj'  fur  oOc*  and  conduct  of  national  offi- 


cers ahall  be  r»Itrred  to  and  rlf*>mlned  by 
the  national  executive  commit  Ml  ques- 

tions affecting  the  eligibility  lor  othce  and 
conduct  of  the  national  executive  commit- 
teemen, department  officers,  or  members  of 
department  executive  committees,  ahall  be 
referred  to  and  determined  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  department  Involved,  which 
shall  be  the  final  authority.  However,  no 
candidate  for  nomination  or  election  to  any 
remunerative  elective  public  office  jihall  be 
eligible  to  serve  as  national  executive  com- 
mitteeman, or  as  alternate  national  execu- 
tive committeeman,  except  upon  the  ap- 
proval of  the  department  executive  com- 
mittee by  unanimous  vote. 

ARTICLE   II 

Duties  of  officers 

Section  1.  National  commander:  The  na- 
tional commander  shall  be  the  executive  head 
of  the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II. 
AMVETS.  with  full  power  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  the  national  constitution,  national 
bylaws,  and  the  will  of  the  national  conven- 
tion. He  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  na- 
tional convention  and  the  national  executive 
committee.  He  shall  appoint  all  necessary 
committees,  where  not  otherwise  provided, 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  national 
executive  committee,  and  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  as  are  usually  Incident  to  the 
office. 

Sec.  2  National  vice  commanders:  The  na- 
tional vice  commanders  shall  act  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  national  commander  in  all 
matters  referred  to  them  by  him.  and  shall 
fK)u  his  request  preside  over  the  metjtings  of 
the  national  convention  or  natlouai  executive 
committee,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as 
are  usually  Incident  to  the  cfBce. 

Sxc.  3.  National  executive  secretary:  The 
national  executive  secretaiy  shall  be  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  policies  and 
mandate  of  the  national  convention,  the  na- 
tional executive  committee,  and  the  national 
commander.  He  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  are  tisually  Incident  to  the  office. 
His  tenure  of  office  shall  at  all  times  be  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  the  rational  executive 
committee. 

Sxc.  4.  The  national  finance  officer ;  The 
national  finance  officer  shall  be  the  custodian 
of  the  funds  of  the  national  organization. 
He  shall  sign  all  checks  disbursing  the  funds 
of  the  national  organization,  and  shall  make 
reports  upon  the  condition  of  the  national 
treasury  when  called  for  by  the  national  com- 
mander or  national  executive  committee. 
The  national  treasurer  shall  furnish  a  surety 
bond  as  hereinafter  prescribed.  He  shall  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  are  usually  Inci- 
dent to  the  office. 

Sxc.  5.  National  judge  advocate:  The  t\a- 
tlonal  Judge  advocate  shall  advise  the  na- 
tional officers  and  the  national  executive 
committee  on  all  legal  matters.  Including  the 
coii«tructlon  and  Interpretation  of  the  na- 
tional constitution  and  bylaws,  and  shall 
perform  such  other  duties  as  are  usually 
incident  to  the  office 

Sec.  6  National  service  officer:  The  na- 
tional service  officer  shall  be  the  welfare  of- 
ficer of  the  national  organization  He  shall 
be  directly  concerned  with  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  social  and  material  welfare  of 
members,  and  shall  particularly  be  concerned 
In  the  assistance  of  all  members  In  securing 
all  rights  and  privileges  accorded  them  by 
law.  He  shall  act  as  liaison  officer  between 
the  national  executive  committee  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  charged  with  veterans'  afTairs. 
and  shall  also  act  in  direct  assistance  to 
department  and  post  service  officers  His 
tenure  of  ofllce  .^^hail  at  all  times  be  subject 
to  the  will  of  the  national  executive  com- 
mittee. 

Sxc.  7  Public-relations  officer:  The  na- 
tional public-relations  officer  shall  keep  the 
public  Informed  relative  to  the  activities  of 
the  national  organization.  In  order  to  build 
and  maintain  good  will  toward  the  organiza- 


tion. He  shall  be  directly  responsible  for 
national  convention  plans  and  activities. 
His  tenure  of  cfflce  shall  at  all  times  be  sub- 
ject to  the  will  of  the  national  execuuve  com- 
mittee. 

Sec.  8.  National  chaplain:  The  national 
chaplain  shall  perform  such  divine  and  non- 
sectarian  services  as  may  be  necefsar^.  adher- 
ing to  the  appropriate  ceremonial  rituals. 

Sec.  9.  National  historian :  The  national 
historian  shall  compile  from  year  to  year  all 
records  of  historical  value  and  interest  for 
the  national  lieadquarters  of  the  American 
Veterans  of  World  War  II.  He  shall  also 
assist  department  and  post  historians  so  as 
to  coordinate'  and  unify  the  work  of  these 
officials,  and  #hall  perform  such  other  duties 
as  the  national  executive  committee  shall 
prescribe. 

Sec.  10.  National  provost  marshal:  The 
national  prottost  marshal  shall  maintain 
order  at  all  meetings  and  conventions.  He 
shall  distribute,  collect,  and  count  ballots 
and  shall  annotince  the  result  of  voting.  He 
shall  perforin  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
requested  by  the  national  commander. 

(ARTICLE   ni 
Charters 

Section  1.  jA  department  executive  com- 
mittee may  sispend.  cancel,  or  revoke  a  post 
charter.  The  action  taken  by  a  department 
executive  committee  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive. unles$  an  appeal  is  taken  to  the  na- 
tional executive  committee  within  30  days 
from  the  date  of  said  suspension,  cancella- 
tion, or  revocation.  The  action  taken  by  the 
national  executive  committee,  upon  appeal, 
shall  be  final. 

Sec.  2.  Any  post  falling  to  meet  the  ob- 
ligations Impdsed  upon  it  by  the  constitution 
and  bylaws,  or  ceasing  to  function  for  6 
months  as  a  poet  of  the  American  Veterans 
of  World  Waf  II  ( AMVETS  i.  or  voluntarily 
ceasing  to  function  as  a  post,  or  merging  with 
one  or  more  Other  posts,  or  refusing,  or  fall- 
ing to  pay  the  department  and  national  per 
capita  dues,  ftr  under  such  other  conditions 
as  might  make  such  action  necessiuy.  shall 
upon  order  of  the  department  executive  com- 
mittee, surretder  Its  charter.  Upon  failure 
to  surrender  ,8uch  charter,  immediate  steps 
may  be  taker!  for  its  revocation,  suspension, 
or  cancellatlcBi. 

Sej.  3.  Upon  revocation,  cancellation,  or 
suspension  o<  the  charter  of  a  post  In  any 
department  tf  the  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  I|.  AMVETS.  said  post  shall  im- 
mediately cearse  operations,  and  upon  revoca* 
tlon  or  cancellation,  shall  turn  over  Its  char- 
ter to  Its  department  commander  or  depart- 
ment executive  committee.  The  department 
executive  cQSnmlttee  Is  authorized,  em- 
powered, and  directed  by  and  through  Us 
duly  authorl^d  agent  to  take  possession, 
custody,  and  control  of  all  the  records,  prop- 
erty, and  assits  of  said  post:  Proridcd.  /lotr- 
erer.  That  ndthlng  herein  shall  be  construed 
as  requiring  any  department  to  take  over 
or  assume  any  financial  rcsponelblllty  as  to 
such  propertv.  Said  department  executive 
committee  in^y  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
the  members;  in  said  post  to  other  posts  of 
their  choice,  subject  to  the  approval  of  such 
other  posts.  J 

Sec  4.  Th^  national  executive  committee 
shall  provide  a  uniform  code  defining  the 
procediu-e  to  {be  followed  in  the  revccatlon, 
cancellation,  or  suspension  of  post  charter*, 
a  method  of  appeal  and  further,  a  code  of 
procedure  fori  the  revccatlon.  cancellation,  or 
suspension  o<  post  charters  with  continuing 
power  to  revile  said  code:  Providea.  hoicei'er. 
That  the  procedure  now  In  effect  shall  con- 
tinue until  stich  code  Is  so  adopted. 
I  amcLz  rv 
Disciplini  o/  posts  apd  post  members 

SicnoN  1  teach  post  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II,  AMVETS  shall  be  the 
Judge  of  its  <  wn  membership,  subject  to  the 
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restrictions  of  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  the  national  organlEation, 

Sec.  2.  Members  may  be  sutp*  nded  or  ex- 
pelled from  the  American  Veteri  ns  of  World 
War  II,  AMVETS,  upon  a  prcpei  showing  of 
cause.  Charges  shall  be  baseo  upon  dis- 
loyalty, neglect  of  duty,  dishonesty,  and  con- 
duct unbecoming  a  member  of  the  American 
Veterans  of  World  War  11.  AMVETS. 

Sec  3.  Any  member  who  ha;  been  sus- 
pended or  expelled  has  the  rlgl  t  of  appral 
to  his  department  executive  conmlttee.  or 
to  the  department  convention,  icc^rding  lo 
the  provisions  in  the  bylaws  of  sjch  depart- 
ment. The  decision  of  the  department  rhall 
be  final. 

Sec.  4  A  member  whose  dues  for  the  flscnl 
year  have  not  been  paid  by  January  1  shall 
be  classed  as  delinquent.  It  h;8  dues  are 
paid  on  or  before  April  1  he  shr.U  be  auto- 
matically reinstated.  If  he  Is  '*M1  dcl'nqucr.t  . 
after  April  1  his  meml)ershlp  In  tl  e  American 
Veterans  of  World  War  II.  AMVETS,  shall  be 
forfeited.  A  member  so  suspend  •d  or  whose 
membership  has  been  so  forfeited  may  dp 
reinstated  to  active  membersh  p  in  good 
standing  by  a  vote  of  the  post  a  id  payment 
of  dues  for  the  year  In  which  re.nsutement 
occurs. 

ARTICIE    v 

Membership 
Section  1.  Membership  in  the  American 
Veterans  of  World  War  II.  AMVETS.  Is  mem- 
bership in  the  national  crganlzatlon  cf  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II,  AMVETS. 
by  affiliation  with  poaU. 

AtnCLE    VI 

Moneys  and  collections 
SECTION  1.  All  national,  depaitment  and 
post  officials  handling  moneys  of  the  Ameri- 
can Veterans  tl  World  War  II.  AW  VETS,  shall 
be  properly  bonded  with  a  good  ind  solvent 
bonding  and  surety  company  as  acceptable 
to  the  United  States  Treasury,  fs  surety  to 
cover  double  the  average  amount  of  money 
handled  In  a  single  year.  In  case  of  delin- 
quencies in  the  payment  of  ariounts  due 
department  or  national  he»»dquarters,  action 
shall  be  taken  at  once  l-y  the  proper  officials 
to  bring  about  an  Immediate  ard  complete 
settlement.  The  bonds  provided  by  national 
officials  shall.be  approved  by  the  national 
Judge  advocate  and  the  national  executive 
committee,  and  those  provided  by  depart- 
ment and  post  officials  shall  be  f  pproved  by 
the  department  Judge  advocate  iind  the  de- 
partment  executive  committee. 

ARTICLE  VII 

7"ran»/er  of  posts 

Section  1.  Posti  of  the  '.mericun  Veterans 
of  World  War  II,  AMVETS.  which  may  trans- 
fer from  one  place  to  another,  ani  which  are 
organized  under  the  department  in  which 
they  are  then  located,  may  transfer  to  an- 
other department  In  a  manner  8l:nilar  to  the 
transfer  of  individuals  from  one  post  to  an- 
other. 

Sxc.  2.  Any  existing  post  in  the  territorial 
or  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States 
or  In  foreign  countries,  and  not  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  present  existing  lepartment. 
shall,  within  1  year  following  the  adoption 
hereof,  unless  extended  by  the  national  ex- 
ecutive committee,  request  tie  national 
execvtlve  committee  to  place  it  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  department  to  be  selected 
by  such  post.  Said  request  shi.ll  have  at- 
tached thereto  the  formal  cons?nt  of  such 
department.  Should  a  post  fall  or  refuse 
to  make  such  request  or  be  unable  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  a  department,  then  the 
national  executive  committee  shill  designate 
the  department. 

AKTicLx  vm 
De^nilions 

StcnoN  1 .  The  word  "he"  whei^ver  It  shall 
appear  In  either  the  constltutlcn  or  bylaws 
of  the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II. 


AMVBT8.  shall  be  ccnstrued  as  referring  to 
both  sexes. 

AKTICLX    IX 

Restricted  use  of  organization 
Section  1  The  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II.  AMVETS.  or  any  component  part 
thereof,  shall  not  be  used  to  promote  the  In- 
terest of  any  individual  who  is  a  candidate 
for  public  office,  or  to  promote  otherwise,  any 
individual,  organization,  political  party,  fac- 
tion, or  product.  Any  violation  of  this  pro- 
vision shall  be  sufficient  cause  for  the  suspen- 
sion or  revccatlon  of  any  post  or  department 
charter. 

ARTICLE  X 

Meetings 
Section   1    All  meetings  of  the  American 
Veterans  of  World  War  II,  AMVETS.  shall  be 
conducted  under  Robert's  Rul'S  of  Order. 

A2TICLX  XI 

National   floiccr 

Section  1.  The  national  flower  shall  be  the 
fourleaf  white  clover,  meaning  "think  of  me." 

-  V  ARTICLE  XII 

International  affairs  and  peace  division 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  the  in- 
ternational affairs  and  peace  division  of 
AMVETS.  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II. 
The  division  shall  be  composed  of  thres  di- 
rectors, one  of  whom  shall  b;  the  executive 
director  and  the  other  two  shall  be  associate 
directors.  The  directors  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  national  commander  with  the  consent 
of  the  national  executive  committee. 

Sec  2.  The  directors  shall  serve  subject  to 
the  will  of  the  national  executive  committee. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directors 
to  be  Informed  on  matters  of  International 
affairs,  perform  research  and  Investigation  In 
such  afTalrs,  inform  the  national  executive 
committee  and  the  membership  of  the  or- 
ganization of  all  matters  found  to  affect  the 
peace,  and  make  recommendations  • 
and  provide  representation  at  any  p* 
ference.  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  na- 
tional  executive  committee. 

Funds  shall  be  provided  upon  approval  cf 
the  e.recutive  committee  for  the  operation  of 
this  division. 

ARTICLE  xin 
>lrcot/ntinsr  for  moneys 
Section  1.  All  moneys  received  by  this  or- 
ganization shall  be  strictly  and  accurately 
accounted  for,  and  a  public  report  shall  be 
made  annually,  showing  the  source  of  all  such 
income  and  the  expenditure  thereof.  Such 
accounts  shall  be  audited  monthly  by  a  na- 
tionally known  firm  of  public  accountants. 

ART'.CLI    XIV 

Amendments 

Section  1  These  bylaws  may  be  amended 
at  any  national  convention  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  total  authorized  representation 
thereat,  provided  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment shall  have  been  submitted  through  the 
national  executive  committee  by  mailing  or 
delivering  the  same  to  It  at  lea*t  3D  days 
prior  to  the  convening  of  the  next  national 
convention;  and  provided  further,  it  may  be 
amended  by  unanimous  vote  at  any  conven- 
tion without  notice  prior  to  the  national 
convention. 

Sec.  2.  No  proposed  amendment  shadl  be 
submitted  through  the  national  executive 
committee  or  considered  by  the  national  con- 
vention, as  provided  in  section  1  cf  this  arti- 
cle, unless  said  proposed  amendment  shall_ 
have  been  first  submitted  by  a  department 
convention  through  the  department  execu- 
tive committee. 

Following  is  the  list  of  officers  of  AMVETS 
elected  Sunday.  October  14.  1945: 

National  commander :  Jack  W.  Hardy,  Title 
Guaranty  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Callt. 

First  vice  commander:  Dr.  Gerald  I.  Cetrulo. 
234  Mt.  Prospect  Avenue.  Newark.  N.  J. 


Second  vice  commander:  Dr.  Clfde  Long- 
Btreth,  Atlantic.  Iowa. 

Third  vice  commander:  Mrs.  Beatrice 
Wade,  care  of  125  Fourth  Street.  Reading. 
Pa 

Fourth  vice  commander:  Henry  Simpson, 
506  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fifth  vice  commander:  Edward  A  Trudell, 
88  Tremo.it  Street.  Bostoi.  .  Man. 

Sixth  vice  commander:  I'Yank  T.  Roes,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis 

Judge  Edvocate;  Anthony  R.  McOrsth,  530 
William  Penn  Place.  Plttsbunrh.  PS 

Adjutant:  Jess  Curtis,  807  North  Third 
Street.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

Finance  officer:  Carl  Preudenbcrg,  1298 
Michigan  Avenue,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Provost  marshal:  Fred  F.  NImz,  Glendale. 
Ariz. 

The  AMVETS  are  dedicated  to  the  de- 
developmjnt  of  a  sound  American  pro- 
gram to  promote  the  cause  of  perpetual 
peace  and  good  will  among  nations. 

The  declared  principles  and  objectives 
of  this  organization  of  distinguished  vet- 
erans of  the  recent  World  War  II,  can- 
not help  but  in.'pire  and  encourage  and 
strengthen  the  hearts,  minds,  and  souls 
of  every  reader  thereof.  I  specifically 
call  to  your  attention  the  preamble  and 
then  to  article  2,  in  which  article  sets 
forth  the  11  highly  patriotic  and 
strengthening  alms  and  purposes  of  this 
significant  organization. 

I  say  to  the.se  AMVETS — good  ^uck 
and  God  bless  you! 

I  know  each  Member  of  this  House 
joins  me  in  sincere  good  wi.shes.  It  is  a 
pleasure  and  an  honor  for  me  to  be  asked 
to  present  this  constitution  and  bylaws  to 
your  attention  and  to  have  it  oCaclally 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

If  my  own  son.  who  was  first  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Army  Air  Corps  had  survived 
this  war,  he  no  doubt  would  have  been 
identified  with  these  other  distinguished 
AMVETS  and  their  high  purposes.  So. 
for  him  who  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice— and  with  hundreds  of  thou.sands  of 
others  who  did  likewise — I  bespeak  your 
cooperation  to  the  end  that  thi^  timely 
and  appropriate  group  of  distinguished 
Americans  may  realize  the  most  prompt 
and  possible  fulfillment  of  their  high 
ideals. 
Certainly  these  distinguished  men  have 
i  their  leaders  for  the  first  year 
.' . . ::.  ae  length  and  breadth  of  our  great 
Nation. 

Their  ofBclals  were  elected  at  their 
first  national  convention  in  Chicago,  and 
their  national  headquarteis  are  at  1507 
M  Street  NW..  Washington  5.  D.  C. 
(National  6651  > .  and  their  executive  of- 
fices at  725  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chi- 
cago 5.  111. 


Demobilization  of  the  Armed  Force* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

or    INT  IAN  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tweaiay.  November  6,  1945 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Sjieaker.  one  of  the  sad  blights  of  the 
war's  aftermath  Is  tlie  manner  In  which 
the  Ai my  and  Navy  are  •  :  the  GI's 

In  the  matter  of  drmoljui/i.iion.    This" 


AlTh) 


Arri- 


(  ( ) 
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really  amounts  to  a  national  scandal. 
The  Inequalities  and  injustices  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  demobilization  plans 
and  actions  have  been  repeatedly  called 

to   a' n.     True,   liberalization   and 

soms  ..  has  been  had.  as  a  result  of 

continuaj  protests  by  the  public  and  by 
M  "->••,  of  Congress,  but  it  has  been 
\  :e. 

Many  bills  have  been  introduced  to 
speed  up  demobilization  and  to  get  the 
boys  home  with  their  families.  Of  course, 
we  realize  that  introducing  a  bill  accom- 
plLshes  nothing  unle.^  the  administra- 
tion's majority  in  Congress  will  permit 
the  bill  to  come  before  Congress  for  con- 
sideration The  people  know  that  the 
administration  has  a  majority  in  both 
branches  of  Conpre-ss  and  a  majority  on 
every  committee,  and,  throuph  this  ma- 
jority, it  i.s  keeping  these  bills  bottled  up 
in  committee,  thereby  preventing  action 
by  Congress. 

I  ask  the  majority  leadership,  "How 
long  are  you  going  to  continue  holding 
these  bills  in  committee?  When  are  you 
going  to  give  these  t>oys  just  treatment? 
These  boys  who  left  homes  and  familie.s, 
who  left  their  schools  and  careers  and 
fought  and  bled,  and  many  died.  In  order 
to  win  the  war — I  a.sk  again,  When  are 
you  going  to  give  them  justice  now  that 
the  war  is  over?" 

Again  I  beg  the  administration  ma- 
jority to  permit  legislation  to  come  before 
Congress  that  will  get  these  heroes  re- 
turned to  their  families  and  loved  ones 
without  ■  ' 

The    I  r.    written    to   the 

editor  of  the  Terre  Haute  Star,  vividly 
expresse.s  the  feeling  of  the  GI's  and  this 
matter  should  have  immediate  action: 
Eormi  Teimk  Hauti:  St.m». 

Terre  Haute.  Ind. 

Dkas  Six:  Inclueed  you  will  find  a  copy  of 
a  letter  sent  to  the  Star  and  8trl(>e8  by  120 
enlisted  men  and  offlcers.  I  would  like  very 
much  U  you  could  find  space  to  print  U  in 
yotir  paper. 

I  atfi  fronTTerre  Haute  and  have  been  In 
the  Arri^y  over  3  years.  Have  been  wounded 
in  Oermany  I  wottld  like  most  of  all  to  get 
back  to  my  wife  and  daughter  the  same  as 
all  these  other  GIs  In  the  same  fix  I  am  in. 
I  thank  you. 

Yours  truly. 

Cltoe  Johnson. 

"RKkavoAtnts  Two  Hundred 
AWB  Fun'T  aatUNU  1  A  Gnoirp. 

'Camp  Boston.  France.  October  IS,  1945. 
"KDrroa  B-Bag.  8T.*as  and  Stbipbs: 

"It  Is  a  »ad  and  shameful  reflection  on  the 
sorn,  state  of  world  r  .  r-  wh.n  thousanri.s 
of  American  soldler.v  ...  ::.-  if  they  ever 
get  there — nurturing  a  feeling  of  bitterness 
and  disgust  against  evprythlng  military  and 
political — thorough!)  ;.d  lp  -Ai-.h  the  shab- 
by way  In  which  they  ;.  r  e  Lto-  kicked  from 
pillar  to  poet  In  the  recent  maelstrom  of 
broken  promises,  blunders,  paper  snafu  and 
JU5t  general   Inefficiency 

Here  In  our  AAC  rnn  ■.  a-'d  in  every  other 
camp  In  the  Rfi'T'.'i  ■;.  ire  thoiisand.s  of 
01"s   whi^-'  ■'■■■  rc.i   ;-,   ;i    .i    r.ew    all- 

time  low  I  a  \*:;  -f  ir.t!!. ^rie^  \v;ll  forever 
l>e  tainted  with  reflections  of  this  final 
chapter  of  their  checkered  Army  careers. 

Our  particular  outfit  ha.s  been  stagnating 
bere  f or  three  lone  ^^frk.-^  .ir.d  th'..<;  ;.>  only  the 
tmglrnlng  We  t.:>  ;  v  i., ::;;;;,  t  ;a  that  we 
r'.^b.ibly  will  \^  :-  -;.'  k  '.e.*  htvr  f  -r  ^.\  mo->' 
.■;•■':  mln.ible  •.»('<■:■;>  vVr  N*'  t  ".er:;i.i'..'v  uirter 
the  mor..';'.^'  .::;pr'--s.  :,  ■':..  •  ut-  \.e:-e  ::ra{:ed 
for  home.  VS't  ^o  .iC.  ..-i.u  ^'ur  iovou  v,.'i.ei.  r.i..-- 
iri5   their  hopes  and  seemingly    bringing    to 


an  end  months  of  weary  waiting;  we  tabbed 
all  Incoming  mail  to  be  returned  to  sender — 
and  as  a  consequence  we  are  now  unaware  If 
our  folks  at  home  are  alive  or  dead,  nor  will 
we  for  weeks  to  come.  We  could  easily  have 
remained  at  our  comfortable  stations  In  Ger- 
many where  all  processing  could  have  been 
completed  with  a  minimum  of  eflort,  and  the 
outfit  headed  directly  for  the  port.  Instead 
we  are  Jammed  In  a  camp  together  with 
teeming  thousands  of  equally  dissatisfied, 
disappointed  men  whose  nerves  are  constant- 
ly at  a  tension  and  who  are  rapidly  becoming 
more  hopeless  and  bewildered. 

As  every  GI  knows,  the  most  abject  failure 
In  all  military  history  was  the  so-called  point 
sysrem.  Men  with  from  80  to  100  points  are 
still  dreaming  of  home,  while  in  the  States 
60  pointers.  Including,  of  course,  all  movie 
stars  and  big-name  athletes,  are  being  dis- 
charged— men  who  never  left  the  United 
States:  while  men  who  went  through  combat 
and  have  sweated  out  at  least  18  months 
without  seeing  their  families  are  still  wonder- 
ing what  happened  to  the  scales  of  Justice. 

'"And  then  one  fine  day  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing 'Giant  ships  transferred  to  Brit- 
l.sh' — 'Reconversion  of  ships  far  below  sched- 
ule'— 'Longshoremen's  strike  ties  up  ships' — 
(Why  not  an  orientation  course  at  Dachau 
or  Belsen  for  them?)  The  greatest  country, 
with  the  most  powerful  Navy  in  the  world — 
the  Nation  which  invented  the  atomic 
bomb — depends  on  England  for  transporta- 
tion to  get  their  men  home.  All  the  aver- 
age GI  knows  Is  that  'They  got  vis  over  here 
far^t  enough!" 

'Yes;  the  war  Is  over  now.  Well  we  know 
It.  Once  more  'the  world  is  safe  for  democ- 
racy". Big  fortunes  were  made  while  our 
buddies  died.  And  now  things  aren't  look- 
ing so  good  in  the  States  due  to  homecoming 
servicemen  strangely  desiring  Jobs;  there 
aren't  enough  Jobs — so  why  not  let  them 
dawdle  around  In  Europe  a  while  longer  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  way?  Sure,  we  did 
our  Job  The  greatest  Job  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  And  already,  within  a  few  short 
months,  we  are  forgotten.  Just  as  our  fathers 
were  after  World  War  I — a  faithful  horse 
gone  blind  In  the  service  of  Its  master.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  a  hero.  After  the  war,  a  bum. 
The  only  people  who  give  a  damn  about  our 
future  are  our  immediate  families,  a  few 
honest  politicians,  and  some  square  offlcers 
in  high  places  who  are  giving  this  thing  an 
honest  try — to  them  we  doff  the  battered  hat 
and  say.  Thanks  '  Meanwhile.  In  a  situa- 
tion ridiculously  and  tragically  enmeshed 
In  a  hopeless  quagmire  of  IneflBclent  and 
careless  administration,  the  loud-speaker 
comfortingly  croons  at  least  once  a  day — "I'll 
be  home  for  Christmas!'     Amen. 

"Fn>-Dp  FA  Joes." 


Fail   in  This  and  .Another  War   !'    C.rUin 
and  Fairly  Soon 

KX  rFN.-:«  'N    uV    REMARKS 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

IN    TV.i   U'  'I'SL  Ol-    RLPREiEMATIVES 
Tut  ^rfat/   Noi-r77}ber  6    1945 

M:  JENSEN  .M:  ."^jHak  r.  under 
leavf  ^>  ex'f:,a  r^v  uw.:  iin.srks.  I  in- 
clude an  f'ditnria!  by  VV.  D  Auiiie.  editor 
of  thf  E'.tr.ru;  Sentinel.  Shenandoah, 
I'Wii  M.-  A',  i.;-  ;  :\  '.  eteran  of  World 
Wa:  I  atui  Wo;  id  War  IT  This  editorial 
pr;^\  e.-  he  !ias  gwrv.  niwch  .  arnest  thought 
and  ^-tudy  to  the  fuiuir  a-  wrll  as  meet- 
;:ig  ;!it'  pioblenis  cf  ih.e  prtsent  with 
fo:*;-.::!::!!-   thmkn^s  h::u  •  xpression: 


ALONa  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  NISHNA 

(By  W.  D.  Archie) 

In  a  New  York  address  General  Marshall 
not  only  atsked,  he  pleaded,  for  a  quick 
decision  as  to  the  f utvire  size  of  our  Army. 
Navy,  and  Jlir  Corps.  He  feels  the  security 
of  the  world  depends  on  a  strong  armed  force 
in  our  Nation.  That  the  time  to  have  It  Is 
now. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  him.  We  have 
emerged  fi«om  this  war  as  the  strongest 
nation  in  \he  world.  Russia  is  in  second 
place.  Brittin  a  poor  third.  We  cannot  avoid 
the  situatioti.  It  Is  there,  whether  we  wanted 
to  atUln  It  or  not.  Now  having  arrived  at 
the  top  we  will  find  the  position  difficult  to 
maintain.  Everyone  who  gets  to  the  top 
finds  it  haril  to  stay  there. 

In  order  ito  maintain  face  with  the  other 
nations  of  ^he  world.  In  order  to  retain  re- 
spect with  (our  neighbors  on  the  north  and 
south  and  |n  South  America  we  must  have 
a  strong  arjny  and  navy.  Our  planes  must 
be  the  best,  our  ships  of  the  latest  design, 
the  Army  modern  in  every  respect,  this  will 
be  the  best, selling  argument  we  can  present 
for  peace  ^n  this  world.  Backed  by  the 
atomic  bor4b,  we  should  be  able  to  preserve 
peace  for  a  century  at  least,  if  we  carry  out 
such  a  plad. 

General  Marshall  himself  has  weakened  his 
own  positi(ii  in  the  past  by  proposing  com- 
pulsory m^ltary  training,  and  doing  away 
with  the  National  Guard.  Compulsory  train- 
ing for  yotfth  Is  no  answer  to  the  problem. 
We  need  professional  soldiers,  millions  of 
them.  We  need  trained  pilots  ready  for  In- 
stant use.  We  need  a  Navy  already  at  sea 
ready  for  ilistant  use.  The  citizen  Army  Is 
not  the  anfwer  today. 

Give  us  tftie  necessary  men  and  equipment 
and  we  can  have  a  powerful  Army  and  Navy 
and  we  can  maintain  peace.  Give  us  a  strong 
National  GBard  and  we  can  keep  the  citizens 
trained  and  ready  to  assist  when  needed. 

It  is  a  coBtly  program  that  I  favor,  but  it 
must  be  dote.  The  men  who  enter  the  serv- 
ice must  bt  better  paid  than  they  are  now. 
Offlcers  salaries  are  sufficient,  but  the  pay  of 
privates  is  la  pitiful  sum.  Fifty  dollars  per 
month,  witfi  all  the  nice  things  of  life  going 
only  to  offloprs,  Is  no  Inducement  for  building 
a  strong  Atmy  or  Navy.  We  must  prepare 
to  pay  salaries  comparable  to  that  obtained 
in  Industry,  and  get  good  men.  We  must  be 
prepared  ta  pay  for  equipment  and  ready  to 
discard  obaDlete  guns  and  ships  every  year. 

But  the  tost  Is  cheap.  Peace  Is  what  we 
can  purchase.  Outlaws  can  be  stopped  be- 
fore they  |et  a  chance  to  start.  At  least 
every  natioti  wUl  understand  that  when  they 
start  a  wat  the  strongest  country  of  them 
all  stands  feady  to  fight.  With  such  a  force 
General  Marshall  thinks  this  war  could  have 
been  avoldtd  and  no  doubt  he  Is  right. 

When  the  atomic  bomb  dropped  on  Japan 
we  entered  a  new  age  In  warfare.  It  Is  the 
most  terrible  weapon  ever  used  by  man.  It 
does  not  tw*st  the  steel  In  buildings  like  other 
bombs;  it  {^integrates  them  and  returns  the 
steel  to  duit.  A  bomb  dropped  on  Shenan- 
doah would  leave  nothing  but  dirt.  There 
would  be  no  ruined  buildings.  Nothing 
would  remiBin.  It  Is  a  difficult  thing  to 
Imagine. 

We  mtist'now  be  prepared  to  act  Instantly. 
Hours  may  mean  the  complete  destruction 
of  our  Nation  In  the  next  war.  No  longer 
can  we  stop  to  raise  a  citizen  army.  No 
longer  can  we  hold  off  the  enemies'  while 
factories  aee  completed.  The  war  will  have 
ended,  in  all  probability,  before  any  of  these 
things  could  be  done.  Our  planes  must  take 
to  the  air  In  hours  or  minutes.  Our  ships 
must  be  on  the  move.  Hesitation  might 
mean  a  ruined  Detroit.  Only  a  blot  would 
tell  us  wh«re  Chicago  had  been.  Thinking 
must  change  to  keep  pace  with  this  terrible 
Invention. 

Pacifist  thinking  of  today  Is  treachery. 
It  may  be  Inspired  by  Communists,  wtio  are 
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•tin  trying  to  make  our  country  weak  and 
Russia  EircDg.  It  may  be  mspireii  by  other 
cnonles  of  ctn-  den>ocratic  term  of  govern- 
■MDt.  It  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 
Wb  anat  not  return  to  the  old  ideas.  P.'^- 
IMisdness  Is  now  the  only  ansver.  Tlxere 
to  no  other. 

Congress  should  act  as  General  Marshsfl 
requests.  They  should  act  now  They 
should  be  the  leaders  in  the  raovtment  for 
preparing  our  Nation.  Army  men  l...\e  been 
whipped  by  the   pacifist  tl  years, 

and  are  now  afraid  to  make  <  e  pro- 

posals for  preparedness,  for  Icai  they  will 
get  nothing,  nice  they  bad  in  the  late  twen- 
ties. It  is  up  to  the  Nation  and  to  Congress 
to  push  them  boldly  along  the  only  road  to 
peace  left. 

Fall  in  this  and  another  war  Is  certain — 
and  fairly  soon. 


Briof  the  Boys  Back  N«w 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UV/RENCF  H.  SMITH 

or   WIBCONSLN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  1.  1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  previous  leave  granted  to  me, 
I  am  inserting  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter 
received  from  a  constituent  regarding 
hiTh-point  men  who  are  overseas.  This 
letter  was  written  from  Leyte.  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  indicates  the 
seriousness  of  conditions  among  our  men 
who  should  be  home. 

Also,  as  part  of  these  remarks.  I  am 
Inserting  several  news  clippings  from  the 
Daily  Pacifican: 

LnTE,  P.  I. 
Hon.  Lawrence  H.  Smith, 

House    of    RcpresentattDes, 

Washington.  D   C. 

Deah  Mr.  SMrm:  As  a  qualified  voter  of  the 
First  Wisconsin  District  (Whitewater.  Wal- 
worth County).  1  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  the  enclosed  clippings  from  re- 
cent Issues  of  the  Daily  Pacifican  regarding 
the  mythical  shortage  of  shipping  and  the 
delays  In  shipping  men  from  the  Pacific  the- 
ater to  the  States.  The  views  expressed  are 
mainly  of  conditions  on  Luzon.  Here  they 
are  as  bad.  if  not  worse. 

I  have  been  overseas  more  than  a  year.  In 
active  service  for  almost  3  years,  but  have 
only  46  points.  I  don't  expect  to  get  home 
just  yet.  but  I  fully  "realize  that  until  some- 
thing is  done  about  getting  overage  and 
high-point  men  home  my  chances  of  getting 
home  are  pretty  slim.  A  month  and  a  half 
after  the  38-year-old8  were  "immediately 
eligible"  to  go  home  we  got  orders  to  send 
cur  men  down  to  the  replacement  center. 
'The  80-polnt  men  and  35-year-clds  went 
down  2  days  sooner,  but  still  a  month  after 
they  were  eligible.  Two  days  dlflerence 
In  arriving  at  the  center  may  make  a  dif- 
ference of  2  or  3  weeks  in  getting  on  a  boat. 
These  men  left  us  tietter  than  2  weeks  ago 
and  are  still  sitting  down  there  with  10.000 
other  men.  waiting  for  a  ride  home.  There 
are  men  there  who've  been  sitting  there  for 
more  than  a  month. 

Some  time  ago  the  War  Department  an- 
nounced that  70,000  men  had  left  the  Phil- 
ippines for  home  during  the  month  at  Sep- 
tember. About  8  days  ago  they  decirled  that 
it  was  only  51.000.  What  happened  to  the 
other  19,0C0  men?  Our  men  waiting  at  the 
center  were  told  that  not  a  man  left  Leyta 
during  the  month  of  September  to  go  home 
lor  discharge.  Yet  there  have  t>een  doaena 
or  abipe  sitting  In  the  tuu-t>or  town  of  Tao- 
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loban  that  haven't  lifted  their  anchors  in 
about  2  months.  Our  men  have  been  told 
that  they  wont  leave  tiiia  island  beXore 
November  4. 

There  8  not  a  man  out  here  wiio  wiil  be- 
lieve tlvat  the  War  Department  wanta  td  get 
us  home  or  is  making  any  special  eflort  to 
get  u>  home  We  read  of  Army  big  shots 
testu'ying  before  oongressionei  committees 
but  never  do  we  hear  ot  them  offering  any 
proof  of  their  statements  (they  never  give 
the  same  ficures  twice)  nor  of  any  of  the 
ooBunltteenen  asking  (or  any  proof.  Those 
o.'  us  who  have  been  In  the  Army  know  tliat 
when  the  Army  says  one  thing  It  means 
another  of  opposite  extreme.  The  Armv  has 
the  country  in  the  palm  of  Its  hand.  What 
is  Congress  going  to  do  about  it?  Or  are  you 
going  to  let  them  continue  till  we  end  up  like 
Argentina? 


[From  the  Daily  Pacifican] 

BTATC?.tZKT    WANTS) 

Eonoa:  It  would  seem  to  me  tliat  a  state- 
ment explaining  the  reasons  fur  not  using 
Liberty  and  cargo  aliips  for  moving  troops 
back  to  the  States.  woiUd  help  clear  up  some 
of  the  recent  gripes  apoearing  in  Mall 
Bag  I,  too,  spent  a  good  number  of  days  on 
the  decks  ol  a  I<it}erty  ci.  tl  e  L«yte  invasion 
where  406  men  had  to  climb  through  deck- 
loaded  earth-moving  equipment  to  get  from 
one  end  of  the  ship  to  another. 

Malicious  rumors  have  been  spreading 
regarding  the  reason  for  not  utilizing  tiiese 
ships  for  troop  transports.  These  malicious 
rumors  are  doing  nothing  but  spreading  lack 
of  confidence,  and  a  statement  explaining 
the  reasons  for  not  using  these  ships  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  help  the  morale  of  men 
at  this  iHwe. 

T/4  WUJJAM  U  SwrrH.  APO,  75. 


EsrroR:  It  cost  the  United  States  a  million 
dollars  to  keep  these  PW's  for  30  days  or  ap- 
proximately 26  cents  per  day  per  man.  If 
the  Government  is  so  desirous  of  saving 
money,  wouldn't  It  be  less  expensive  to  use 
the  12  Liberty  ships  required  for  the  Japs  to 
transport  several  thousand  men  back  to  the 
States  for  discbarge  and  keep  the  Japs  here 
for  reconstruction  work  on  tike  ruins  of 
Manila? 

T  Sgt.  Dale  H.  Adams.  APO  714 

(And  eight  others). 

LETT    BnilUfD 

Editor:  My  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  Corporal  Blatt  and  her  fellow  Wac's 
who  are  going  to  return  to  the  Slates  with  a 
bitter  taste  in  their  pretty  mouths  because 
they  haven't  had  a  chance  to  see  Tokyo  as 
yet. 

There  are  about  1.000  of  us  sitting  here 
on  Luzon  doing  nothlnf.  We  want  to  go 
to  Tokyo  also,  and  perhaps  we  have  a  slightly 
better  reason.  We  are  the  boys  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  remain  on  Ltreon  while  our 
division  was  the  first  to  enter  Tokyo.  We 
were  supposed  to  follow  with  supplies  and 
equipment  only  a  few  days  after  the  rest  of 
the  outfit  left  but  we  have  been  sitting  here 
for  2  months  now.  waiting  for  those  ships 
to  take  us  to  Tokyo,  and  there  are  no  pros- 
pects of  our  leaving  In  the  near  future  either. 

We  don't  want  to  go  to  Tokyo  Just  to  see 
the  scenery  but  our  records  hapjsen  to  be 
up  there  and  we  cant  go  home  without 
them.  There  are  hundreds  of  us  here  who 
have  more  than  enough  points  to  go  home. 
It  isn't  unusual  here  to  see  some  GI  walking 
around  mumbling  to  himself  and  tearing  his 
Iialr  out  because  he  has  over  100  points  or 
Is  80  years  old  and  still  hasn't  any  prospects 
of  leaving  for  the  States 

Pfc  John  Bkesch.  APO  201. 


ninth  Engineer  (C).  Bn..  KTO  and  SWPA  vet- 
erans heartily  endorse  Lt.  Col.  C.  S.  David- 
son's cry  IQ  the  wUderness  of  outUiUng  Lib- 
erty ships  as  tro<.>p  traniioort."?. 

Apparently  the  Am  it  thln|c  Liberty 

ships  are  good  enou  ■  u"ed  is  troop 

transports  for  they  a  liable  as 

the  Queen  Mary  or  i   _  -no  cares 

about  comfort  If  a  little  d:  n   means 

we  will  get  home  weefci  or  »  vion#r? 

The  Liberty  ships  were  con:  i  ;  :» 

to   be    used   as   transports    >  if 

when  the  chips  were  dov«i.  s  .  .1  be 

good  enough  in  peacetime.  Ti.c  man  iu  this 
theater  don't  care  bow  much  diactHnlort  a 
few  weeks  aboard  a  Ub^rty  ship  idemaods 
Just  so  tbey  get  home  a  (ew  weeks  or  months 
sooner. 

If  Colonel  Davidson  needs  any  volunteers  to 
convert  Liberty  ships,  there  are  l^ovuands 
of   men    "^  around    Manila    more   than 

willing  t>    -  .  ard  to  get  the  high  pointers 

home  so  that  the  rest  of  xis  can  leave  this 
heL'hole. 

Lt.  J.  E.  WnjtJKN.  APO  75. 

BDiToa:  Congratulations  on  tod<j'*s  story. 
Altered  Liberty  Troop  Ships  Peasi|>le.  Now 
I  believe  that  the  Army  paper's  opinions 
are  unbiased.  Many  thrinhs  for  this  story 
from  mysell  and  all  the  men  in  the  unit. 

It  certainly  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  there 
are  still  offlcers  that  are  net  afraid  of  ex- 
pressing their  opinion. 

T/4  WnxiAM  M.  SidTH.  APO  75. 


EmwasxKswT 

EDrros:  I.  and  000  aOLcen  and  men  of  the 
One   Thousand  Two  Hundred   and  Xlghty- 


Editor.   We,  the  undersigned,  heartily  con- 
cur with  the  articles  in  today's  Pacifican  and 
wish  to  volunteer  our  services  to  belp  build 
troop  accommodations  on  cargo  vessels. 
T  5  AUVOi  Fn-LTB.  APO  75 

(And  47  pthers). 

MOKALX  FACTOS 
Buwoa :  Some  several  thousand  of  us  80-odd 
pointers  have  been  fighting  the  battle  ol 
the  Twenty-second  Repple  Deppls  for  over 
a  month  now  in  a  vain  effort  to  reach  the 
home  front.  The  majority  of  us,  veterar 
SWPA  men.  established  a  'brldReheed"  at  th<' 
Twenty-second  about  the  middle  of  last: 
month,  ostensibly  for  a  week  of  processing 
and  staging  for  the  final  hop  back  honxe. 
Thtis  far.  all  we  have  met  with  are  delaying 
tactics,  excuses  and  rumors. 

And  our  morale  lowered  considerably  when 
we  hear  of  our  old  outfits  and  others  getting 
70  Hnd  60-point  men  ready  to  go  home  as  a 
unit  Moreover,  the  inquiries  we  made 
ebcut  this  St  hlcher  hesidquRrters  confirmed 
the  additional  fnct  that  these  lower  point 
men  will  have  priority. 

After  VE-  <'"■'•  saw  the  WD 

movie  on   rt  "d  that  seni- 

ority would  rule,  that  the  WD  would  stlclc 
to  Its  guns  in  this  point  sysiem  as  to  ship- 
pint;  priority  of  higher  point  men  on  down 
My  particular  group  or  priority  liave  had 
two  dry  runs  since  the  first  of  the  month; 
1.  e..  we  were  on  shipping  orders  twice,  but 
the  orders  were  cancelled  or  "postponed"  for 
some  Indefinite  reason.  And  there  has  been 
no  clarification  either  on  tlie  bulletin  board 
or' otherwise. 

It  may  shock  you  to  know  that  there  ai*e 
still  some  90-pointer8  around  as  well  as  80- 
poliiters.  I.  myself,  have  89  points  and  6 
years  in  the  Army,  including  2  years  over- 
seas. 

I  think  this  matter  should  be  brought  to 
the  immmediate  attention  of  ail  Army  au- 
thcrfties  responsible  without  delay.  My  co- 
signers and  i  will  gladly  cooperate  to  f'lrnlsb 
any  additional  Infcrmalion  desired  as  to  the 
facts  set  forth  in  this  letter. 

Corp.  Joe  BsaoNsxr.  APO  925 

(And  20  others). 

Eorroa:  Perhaps  you  could  shed  some  light 
on  why  CO  pointers  shouli:  be  shipping  home- 
ward  wiUle  80-,  85-.  and  BO-polnters  are  stiU 
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!«lttlng  her*  waitlni;  for  transportation  home. 
In  the  practical  working  of  the  point  system, 
■omeone  seems  to  have  butchered  it  beyond 
all  semblance  of  fairness  In  getting  the 
blghest-polnt  men  home  first. 

Why  Is  It  that  we're  periodically  belabored 
ylth  estimates  and  statements  about  how 
many  they're  going  to  ship  this  month  and 
next  month,  and  next  year?  It  seems  that 
when  things  bog  down,  there  is  always  a  new 
sUtement   and  a  new  set  of  figures.     Why? 

I've  been  In  this  Army  for  over  4  years.  2 
of  them  overseas,  and  I'm  sick  of  the  waiting 
and  excuses.  To  put  It  bluntly.  I'd  like  out— 
and  not  behind  a  bunch  of  60-polnters.  Is 
asking  for  a  square  deal  being  presumptuous? 
8gt  HcNKT  DoEXMEa.  AFO  320. 

EoiToi:  Dfually  Mall  Bag  carries  a  small 
notice  Insisting  that  writers  stick  to  one 
subject.  To  me  and  a  few  others,  there  Just 
happens  to  be  one. 

How  lovely  to  see  In  today's  Irsue  of  the 
PaclMcan  that  four  ship*  have  sailed  with 
60-polnters  of  a  famous  division.  We  men 
with  0i  polnu  get  a  bang  from  It.  Well 
try  and  make  It  an  even  5  years  before  we 
take  uti 

Sgt.  DOANK  MlCHAEt.  APO  320. 


nUOCZTT 

Kprroa:  The  Thirty -eighth  Division  has 
sailed  for  the  United  States  of  America  as  a 
unit.  Including  all  their  men  with  60  points 
or  more. 

The  ixjlnt  system  has  been  •everely  crlt- 
ICitoBd  since  Its  Inception.  The  War  Depart- 
ment hail  constantly  maintained  that  Its  sys- 
tem Is  the  brst  one  possible.  Even  though 
we  have  greatly  disagreed  with  the  equltabil- 
Ity  of  the  system,  we  realized  there  was 
nothing  we  could  do  about  It  and  hoped  that 
at  least  It  would  be  fairly  administered. 

The  critical  ARS  was  reduced  to  70  points 
October  1.  All  of  us  have  over  70  points 
and  many  of  ua  have  over  80  points.  If  the 
War  Department  arbitrarily  deems  that  the 
point  system  Is  correct,  why  do  they  not  have 
the  flrninesa  of  Ihoir  convictions  in  Its  ad- 
ministration, and  why  are  60  pointers  going 
home  before  us? 

We  are  not  discrediting  the  valiant  work 
of  the  Sighth-eightb  Division,  but  we.  too, 
ara  in  the  sai^ie  Army  and  many  of  us  are 
seasoned  combat  veterans  who  were  re- 
deployed without  beneQt  of  furlough. 

We  have  stated  the  plain  facts  as  we  under- 
stand them.  If  there  Is  a  legitimate  explana- 
tion we  respectfully  ask  that  it  t>e  promptly 
pr«aented  through  the&e  columns;  otherwise 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  draw  our  own  conclu- 
stona. 

Staff  Sgt,  Gut  H   M.^rtin 

(And  15  others). 

EorroR  I  recall  In  one  of  your  September 
Issues  of  the  Paciflcan  the  headlines  "Sevenly 
points  eligible  for  discharge  October  1."  "Sixty 
p<.)inters  eligible  for  discharge  November  1." 
and  several  other  promises  which  were  never 
kept  and  were  almost  Impossible  to  keep. 
Ttte  reason  I  say  they  were  Impossible  to  keep 
Is  because  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  get 
\u  down  to  replacement  depot  to  even  get 
ready  to  be  sent  home,  and  there  are  many 
boys  down  here  with  90  and  100  points  still 
sweating  it  out. 

What  we  would  like  to  know  Is  why  our 
hopes  are  contluued  to  be  built  up  for  a  big 
let  down. 

If  the  promise  cannot  be  carried  cu%  why 
make  them?  I'm  sure  that  the  Joes  would 
think  better  of  cur  country  If  the  War  De- 
partment would  carry  cut  their  promises  or 
else  discontinue  to  make  them. 

r    ■      K!  .MNETH    I.\xr:iF-:      -kTO    928. 

F"::  ■>.  W--  nott^  w  ' '"-  interest  In  the 
Pi  .:  .  :  .  ;  October  17  :,  article  about  the 
Thiny-rtrst  Division  returning  to  the  States 
W!*>i  6<)-p'>ip.t  men.    This  is  the  second  time 


this  month  that  a  division  has  returned  60- 
polnt  men  to  the  United  States.  We  would 
like  to  know  how  come. 

Not  long  ago  we  sat  through  a  film  called 
"Two  Down  and  One  to  Go,"  which  explained 
how  high  point  men  would  be  substituted 
for  low-point  men  In  outfits  returning  to  the 
United  States.  Can  anyone  say  why  60-polnt 
men  are  returning,  while  85-point  men  are 
still  waiting  to  go  to  disposition  centers? 

If  we  are  to  believe  what  the  Government 
tell;,  us,  men  with  60  points  are  eligible  for 
discharge  the  first  of  November.  If  the  Army 
has  forgotten,  this  Is  still  October. 

Cpl.  ROBEBT  D.  Recier,  APO  75 

(And  25  others). 

Edttor:  It  Is  time  the  Army  sent  all  of 
Its  80-polnt  men  home  before  the  papers  print 
optimistic  stories  about  the  70-  and  60-polnt 
men.  Many  of  us  with  over  80  points  were 
optimistic  too  when  we  came  to  the  Twenty- 
second  Replacement  Depot  to  wait  for  a  ship 
to  carry  us  home. 

It  doesn't  help  our  morale  when  the  70- 
polni  men  in  our  old  outfits  start  processing 
to  go  home  as  a  unit  and  chide  us  •cr.suals* 
that  they'll  probably  beat  us  home  to  the 
States.  It  doesn't  sound  fair  or  logical  that 
lower  point  men  will  get  a  ship  before  80 
pointers  If  the  point  system  Is  carried  out 
to  the  letter  and  spirit. 

Cpl.  Joe  Randall.  APO  925 

(And  six  others) . 

EnrroR:  What  point  system  do  they  use  that 
60  pointers  are  now  being  sent  home?  Are 
the  high  pointers  going  to  sweat  It  out  until 
all  the  60  pointers  are  gone? 

Here  we  are  In  the  Twenty-ninth  Replace- 
ment Depot,  waiting  our  turn  for  shipment, 
when  we  read  about  this  In  your  dally  paper. 
That  saying,  Golden  Gate  In  '48."  looks 
true  for  us. 

Corp.  Frank  M.  Suchanek,  APO  75. 


EDrroR:  After  sw^eatlng  out  22  days  at  this 
replacement  depot,  together  with  other  men 
with  80  to  95  points,  you  can  imagine  our 
shocked  surprise  to  learn  through  your  paper 
that  men  of  the  Thirty-e'ghth  Division  with 
60  points  have  departed  stateside. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  no  shipping  is 
available  because  It  Is  being  used  to  get  60- 
polnt  men  home?  I  think  you'll  agree  that 
an  explanation  Is  In  order. 

Another  thing  that  has  me  puzzled  Is  the 
seemingly  unending  stream  of  "combat  fa- 
tlgtie"  men  who  process  here  and  ship  out 
ahead  of  men  with  high  points.  Is  someone 
pulling  a  fast  one? 

M  Sgt.  M.  B.  Abrams.  APO  714. 


DEMOCRATIC    PROOF 

Editor  :  While  stationed  at  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Replacement  Depot  from  August  to 
October  It  was  ray  duty  to  oversee  a  group  of 
Filipino  girls  at  the  depot  tailor  shop.  The 
girls  could  all  speak  good  English,  and  I 
found  them  to  be  good-natured,  cooperative, 
and  of  a  very  kindly  nature. 

When  the  shop  closed  the  girls  conferred 
among  themselves  and  planned  a  farewell 
pwu-ty  as  a  parting  gesture  for  their  former 
employers  and  their  new  friends.  As  at  any 
good  farewell  party,  there  were  tears  and 
there  were  speeches.  And  then  there  was 
dancing  and  singing  until  the  evening  had 
worn  away. 

If  I  have  profited  from  this  experience, 
I  have  certainly  learned  not  to  sympathize 
with  prejudice.  Rather.  I  am  more  certain 
that  the  racial  Issue  is  founded  on  ignorance, 
that  a  man  who  denounces  another  color 
denounces  himself,  and  that  where  there  is 
wisdom  there  is  peace  and  love. 

Corp.  Adelmo  Fabrizio,  APO  238. 


TRIPP   TRAPPINGS 


hearted  support  from  the  outfit  that  whipped 
Germany  alid  Japan,  how  can  they  lose? 

Perhaps  %lix.  Patterson,  with  a  little  pres- 
sure from  South  Carolina  Senators  Matbank 
and  JoHNstoN,  could  round  up  some  football 
talent  (preferably  rugged  young  40-point 
men)  for  nly  little  alma  mater,  Wofford  Col- 
lege, In  Sptrtansburg. 

t.  James  W.  Crocker,  APO  707. 


T.  James  W.  C 
SHIl>PINC    J 


ForroR:  I  predict  the  University  of  Georgia 
Bulldogs  will  win  the  mythical  national  foot- 
ball championship  in  a  walk.    With  whole- 


SHIl>PINC    SPACE 

Editor:  it  seems  that  the  buck-passing 
from  the  bigher-ups  on  down  is  the  two 
words,  "shfcping  space." 

I  reallzej  that  PW's  are  first  and  hospital 
cases  next,  but  having  seen  the  Pacific  an- 
chorages recently,  I  refuse  to  listen  to  that 
escape  route,  "no  shipping  space." 

On  the  ti*ay  over  from  Europe  to  Manila, 
we  passed  through  three  huge  anchorages, 
UUthe.  Eniwetok.  and  Batangas.  At  Enlwe- 
tok  we  sailed  for  3  hours  before  we  lost  sight 
of  ships  anchored  there,  at  Ullthe  the  same, 
and  at  Bat»ngas  there  were  over  100  ships. 

Give  orders  to, those  thousands  of  empty 
cargo  shlpf,  let  the  boys  sleep  on  decks,  let 
them  figure  out  their  latrine  systems,  they'll 
get  home  Q    K. 

Nobody  irorrled  much  In  the  Jungles;  why 
worry  aboilt  them  on  a  2-week  voyage?  We're 
able  to  take  care  of  ourselves.  How  about  the 
Army  andl  Navy  port  commanders  getting 
together?   , 

I  Pfc  H.  SCHIEH.  APO  75. 


EorroR:  According  to  a  tiny  article  in  the 
October  10  Paclfican.  the  transport  Honticello 
sailed  for  Italy  with  6,000  PWs. 

We.  the  undersigned,  waiting  for  shipment 
home,  havf  been  continually  lectured  on  the 
point  that  the  heads  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
are  doing  their  best  to  get  us  home.  Only 
an  Idiot  would  believe  that  PWs  are  more 
Important  to  Italy  than  we  combat  veterans 
of  the  ETJO  and  SWPA  are  to  our  homes. 
This  Is  a  disgrace  and  should  be  remedied 
so  that  no  other  ship  will  sail  again  under 
those  prertlses  until  all  veterans  have  been 
returned  bome. 

It  Is  getting  very  tiresome  seeing  so  few 
of  us  going  home  every  day.  This  piece  of 
news  madf  us  blow  ciu:  tops. 

T/4  Leonard  Epsteii^,  APO  320 

( And  92  others ) . 

(The  relum  trip  from  the  States  to  Italy 
would  uncfcubtedly  have  been  made  empty  by 
the  AfonticeHo  had  these  Italian  PW's  not 
been  takeO.  No  United  States  veteran  had  his 
return  hoifie  delayed,  and  the  Government  Is 
saving  motley  on  the  upkeep  of  these  PW's  by 
returning  Ihem. — Editcr.) 

Editor:  It  is  time  that  a  few  pertinent 
questions  jwere  addressed  to  the  powers  that 
be;  most  !Of  them  have  been  more  or  less 
touched  i^on  In  Mail  Bag,  but  I  would  like 
to  summarize  them. 

Why.  with  enough  air  and  sea  transpor- 
tation avillable  In  the  Pacific  to  move  at 
least  500.QIOO  troops  per  month.  Is  the  home- 
bound  stteam  a  mere  trickle  yet,  6  weeks 
alter  the  "war  ended?  We  have  (or  had)  at 
least  1.0C(J  B-29's  over  here.  At  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  80  men  apiece,  three  round 
trips  per  tnonth,  they  can  carry  80.000  men 
home  ea(ii  month.  In  addition,  we  have 
thousands  of  other  planes,  bombers,  and 
transporti;  we  have  literally  thousands  of 
ships,  transports,  aircraft  carriers,  etc.  Not 
one  of  us,  officer  or  enlisted  man,  will  object 
to  discomlfort  or  inconvenience  if  it  means 
a  speed-up  in  our  return. 

Our  Job  is  done;  now  get  us  home  as  fast 
as  possible.  Give  us  no  more  talk  of  ship- 
ping shortages. 

Lt.  R.  H.  FOLKMAN,  APO  76. 

EDrroa:  How  can  there  be  a  shortage  of 
ships  to  get  u.'  home  when  our  Navy  is  the 
largest  In  the  world  and  they  have  Just  an- 
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nounced  that  we  have  a  surplus  of  2  700 
Liberty  ships,  which  is  twice  the  amount 
needed  to  get  all  tike  l^gh-point  men  home? 
1.  for  one.  would  apTNnecUte  it  if  they  would 
stop  kidding  us  with  promises  and  give  us 
action  instead. 

Sgt.  Al.  SBnOBKAN,  APO  925. 


The  Artificial  Limb  Scandal  and  the 
Veterans'  AdministratioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or   CALXrORNIA 

IN  THi  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tneziav,  November  6.  t94S 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RzcoRO.  I  include  the  following  statement 
by  Joseph  Leib.  seivice  officer,  past  vice 
commander,  Costello  Post,  No.  15.  the 
American  L?gion: 

Recently  numcrotis  charges  have  appeared 
In  the  press  to  the  effect  that  soldiers  with 
amputations  are  not  getting  the  best  artificial 
limbs  that  science  can  devise.  These  accusa- 
tions have  been  met  with  Immediate  denials 
by  certain  Veterans'  Admhilstratlon  ofBcials, 
as  well  as  by  H^ents  representing  manufac- 
turers producing  these  appliances.  Althotigh 
the  tune  of  some  of  these  dissents  is  now 
undergoing  a  slight  modulation — these  basic 
charges  are  stlli  being  challeng^-d  In  some 
officiul  quarters.  Because  those  conflicting 
statements  and  sweeping  co;  ns  are 

confusing  the  public.  Is  it  no*.  iiat  the 

truth  be  told  so  that  Consress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  be  fiUly  apprised  of  the  ugly 
facts  surrounding  this  nauseating  and  dls- 
graceiUl  situation? 

I  believe  that  I  can  speak  with  some  au- 
thority on  this  matter.  Soon  after  I  had 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Military  Aflalrs 
Committee  early  in  1942.  pleading  for  an  In- 
vesilgatlon  of  the  alarming  service  air  cra:>h- 
es  (which  resulted  in  the  scandulous  CurtLss- 
Wright  and  Consolidated-Vultee  reporU).  1 
received  letters  from  amputees  urging  that  I 
forget  aircraft  acridents  and  devote  my  time 
In  an  endeavor  to  clean  up  the  artificial  limb 
scandal.  One  person  went  so  far  as  to  send 
me  par's  of  an  artiflclaJ  leg  pointing  out  the 
defective  material  and  poor  constiuction  of 
the  appliance.  At  the  time  I  was  mere  con- 
cerned in  seeing  that  the  armfd  forces  were 
getting  the  best  possible  aircraft.  I  neverthe- 
less called  these  eomplBlnta  to  Members  of 
Congress.  Government  oftlrlals.  and  veteran 
leaders.  Many  individuals  were  acqu.iirted 
with  this  situation  long  before  It  came  to  my 
attention,  but  It  seemed  that  only  a  few 
appeared  willing  to  do  something  about  it. 

Then  in  September  1942  the  American  Le- 
gion national  convention  a  opted  a  Michigan 
dqMJtment  r-  '<■■  n  demanding  extensive 
research  and  .  od  that  Iniprovement  in 

manufacturing  artificial  limbs  were  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  mechanical  progress  shown  in 
many  ether  phases  of  engineering. 

This  petition  was  passed  on  to  General 
Hlnes.  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, who  In  turn  referred  the  resolution  to 
Chester  C.  Haddn.  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Limb  Minufaeturers  of  America. 
Under  date  of  November  14,  1942.  Hlnes  pro- 
pounded these  questions  to  Haddcn: 

"1.  As  to  the  sort  of  research  which  i?  men- 
tioned in  the  said  resolution,  may  I  trouble 
you  to  let  me  know  whether  each  of  the 
manufacturing  firms  who  are  memljers  of 
your  association  do  conduct  research  of  this 
kind,  and  finance  theL'  own  research? 


"2.  Or  does  your  association  conduct  re- 
search from  its  funds,  and  with  the  thought 
cf  turning  over  to  all  of  the  members  of  the 
association  such  new  ideas  in  materials  and 
in  the  fabrication  of  the  finished  products  as 
ajT  so  developed?" 

Sixteen  days  later  Hadden's  reply  consisted 
of  three  pages  pointing  out  that  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  resolution  was  not  based  on 
facts.    Said  be: 

"I  believe  it  is  pretty  generally  accepted 
that  thf  improvem'.'nt  in  the  manufactur'.iig 
of  artificial  limbs  has  not  only  kept  pace  with 
mechanical  progress  shown  in  many  other 
phases  cf  — "'"—ring,  but  actually  has  ex- 
ceeded n^  1  progress  shown  in  a  great 
many  otiier  neias." 
Taen  Hsddei    added: 

.  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
rt  •  d  to  is  completely  contrary 

to  the  known  facts.  It  would  api>car  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  necessity  for  the  allo- 
cation of  any  Federal  funds  for  research  In 
this  Qeld  at  the  present  time  but  rather  it 
would  eppear  to  us  that  this  association  and 
Its  members  are  well  qualified  to  meet  this 
problem." 

And  here  an  amazing  thing  happened 
Based  solely  on  this  ridiculous  Inquiry  and 
reply.  General  Hlnes  sat  down  and  advised 
T.  O.  Kraabcl.  national  director  of  rehabili- 
tation of  the  American  Legion,  on  Decem- 
ber 14.  1942,  merely  2  weeks  later,  that  "after 
careful  conskJ««tion  to  this  matter  and  giv- 
ing due  regard  to  the  pc^  f  the  organ- 
ization whose  members  c  i  those  Indi- 
viduals and  firms  enga-'ed  lu  the  manufac- 
turing of  artificial  limbs  in  Ameiica.  it  Is 
not  believed  to  be  proper  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  initiate  the  establishment 
of  re-'earch  facilities  of  this  character." 

That  ended  t,hat.  Kraable  and  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  for  some  reason  muffed  tfc?  ball, 
for  they  refused  to  press  the  matter. 

However,  the  Limb  Association  suddenly 
reversed  Itself  and  organised  a  suljsldiary 
known  as  ♦he  Research  Institute  Found.ition. 
advising  Its  membership  that  It  needed  funds 
badly  for  research  work,  dlaregardlrg  the  fact 
that  It  had  notified  General  Hines  that  It  had 
able  finances. 

The  pio8i>ectus  of  the  newly  formed  sub- 
sidiary read: 

"The  most  Important  factor  to  carry  on 
the  research  work  successfully  Is  the  need 
of  BUfflcient  funds.  The  Research  Institute 
Foundation  to  start  with  one  plastic  engineer, 
but  would  also  like  to  have  a  drafUman  and 
a  machinist  " 

Two  years  later  on  May  21.  1945.  Mr.  F.  O 
Peterson,  treasurer  of  this  group.  advLied 
this  writer: 

"The  research  work  Is  progressing  slowly 
due  to  insufficient  funds  However,  several 
details  have  been  accoraplijshed  with  only 
the  help  of  one  plastic  engineer." 

This  startling  fact  was  rcpeaiedly  brought 
to  the  ait^^ntlon  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion yet  General  Hlnes  refused  to  Uke  proper 
action. 

Ironically  enough.  Lt.  Col.  Albert  N  Bapgs, 
natinnul  medical  consultant  for  the  Amerl- 
c.^n  Le -ion.  told  a  House  Labor  subsoramittee 
on  October  26.  1946  that  the  maimed  vet- 
erans of  our  wars  'had  to  accept  artificial 
arms  ar  v^'     "     •'.■    r  had  been  no 

basic  ir  °^  more." 

Again.  I  repeat — few  persons  seemed  will- 
ing to  help  clean  up  this  startling  scandal. 
It  was  an  uphill  battle     On  a  number  of  oc- 
-  -  T  soueht  copies  of  the  previous  quoted 
!  :  idden-Kraabel    correspondence,    but 

my  requests  were  in  vain.  Tben  I  called 
upon  Representative  Morrison,  one  of  the 
best  friends  the  veterans  ever  had.  for  assist- 
ance, but  General  Hines  excitedly  nished 
his  special  assistant.  WUliam  C.  Murray  to 
the  Congressman's  ofllce  to  advise  that  the 
letters  "were  too  hot'  to  give  out.  I  then 
solicited  the  aid  of  a  Member  of  the  8?nate, 
and  after  I  had  advised  him  what  had  tran- 


spired, he  went  all  out  and  demanded  the 
entire  correspondence.  Alter  furt.'ier  pro- 
crastination the  file  WM  released.  The  Sen- 
ator was  ready  to  make  a  speech  about  the 
scandal  but  General  Hines  got  to  him  and 
persuaded  the  gentleman  to  accept  a  brand 
new  veterans  hospital   Instead. 

This  did  not  stop  the  compla^ts.  Day 
after  day  veterans  poured  out  theSr  resent- 
ment to  deaf  ears.     Tli  i    r         ,in 

of  the  Department  of  Jw  -  >-e 

aroused  because  of  pncf-iixmg  und  cartel 
charges  and  they  undertook  to  prove  the 
scandal. 

Rumors  began  to  leak  out  in  ofBclal  Wash- 
ington and  they  reached  the  interested  ears 
of  Douglas  Smith.  SUIT  writer  for  the  Scrlpps- 
Howard  newspapers.  He  called  upon  the 
Justice  Department  for  ;  -t  offl- 

clals  tliere  referred  him  i         men- 

tioned above  who  in  turn  reierrcd  l^im  to  me. 
Out  of  this  incident  came  a  numt)er  of 
articles  and  editorials  tHat  helped  the  catue 
along. 

During  this  aame  period  the  Surgton  Gen- 
eral of  the  Armr— not  the  VeteraOB'  Admin- 
istration— called  a  conferenrr  In  Cnica4;o.  111., 
to  standardise  artif:  ;-s  a  result 

of  this  meeting  at  orosthetto 

devices  v^as  organised  vMthin  the  Division  of 
Medical  Sciences  and  the  Division  of  Engi- 
neering and  Indvistrlsl  rrsearch  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Oourcil. 

A  climax  of  this  scandal  came  aunng  the 
last  weeks  of  October  1946.  when  kindly  Rep- 
resentative Pattcbson  of  California  charged: 
"I  do  not  want  to  see  profiteering  in  artifi- 
cial limbs.  I  do  not  want  to  sm  anyone, 
serviceman  or  civilian,  subjected  to  exorbi- 
tant prices  due  to  excessive  profits.  However, 
in  the  case  of  veterans.  I  sm  more  concerned 
with  seeing  that  they  get  the  best  possible 
aruacua  legs  and  arms,  whatever  they  cost." 
Yes,  ladles  and  gentleman,  that  was  more 
than  3  years  after  a  few  of  us  wete  pleading 
that  something  be  done  to  correct  this  great 
in  iu  St  Ice. 

But  the  whopper  of  all  these  sudden  ex- 
cuses and  alibis  came  on  October  14.  1946, 
when  Lobbyist  Hadden.  of  the  Association 
of  Limb  Manufacturers,  who  had  so  misled 
General  Hlnes.  appeared  t>efore  a  Disabled 
American  Veterans  committee  and  had  the 
audacity  to  openly  charge  that  the  Army  was 
res-jonsible  for  this  deplorable  situaUon. 

There  is  no  time  for  further  denials  or 
alibis.  It  is  time  for  immediate  action  We 
must  no  longer  allow  special  interest  or  greed 
to  dominate  this  scene.  Otir  Oovemment 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  those 
who  lost  part  of  their  body  fighting  lu  delense 
of  this  great  Republic  sliould  not  undergo 
further  hardship  or  pain  because  of  a  few 
warped  individuals  whose  only  concern  to 
high  profits. 

In  the  Washington  Times -Herald,  on  No- 
vember 6.  1945.  there  appeared  a  dispatch 
quoting  Dr.  Paul  E.  Klopsteg.  director  of  re- 
search at  the  Technological  I"8titute,  North- 
western University,  and  chrarman  of  the 
committee  on  prosthetic  devices  of  the  Na- 
tional Ressearch  Council,  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  seven  major  faults  in  artificial  limbs 
now  t>eing  supplied  to  our  vrar  heroes. 

This  eminent  authority  pointed  out  that 
limbs  today  are  of  excessive  weight,  have  a 
EtiBceptibility  to  breakage,  especially  at  the 
knee  and  ankle  Joints,  and  to  moirture  and 
water,  which  causes  parts  of  the  limbs  to  cor- 
rode and  g!ued  surfaces  to  come  apart.  Other 
major  faults  be  pointed  out  Is  in  joint  weak- 
nesses, and  that  limb  surfaces,  mtde  of  wrood. 
metal,  or  plastics,  are  hard  and  not  natxiral 
to  tue  touch. 

E>r.  Klopeteg  ended  his  statement  by  pre- 
dicting that  it  would  bs  2  cr  3  years  belore 
the  new  improved  prosthetic  applianflss 
would  be  available  to  our  veteraas. 
Imagine — 2  or  3  years  to  wait. 
Thanks  to  General  Hlnes  and  his  blind 
cohorts. 
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M'  xican  Intt  rprrLiuoisii  ol  \Ut  Waler 
Trraty 


!■-•;  :  : 


IM-  \!  X'"!: 


HON    HARRY  R   SHKPPARD 


IN  •(;   :     M  1   i      i   ^ 

TM<'«rfov.  N"i  ' 

V  iKPPARn     Mr.  Speaker,  when 

tl-  Uraty  Mrxlco  won  before 

ih  f"  '         ..  .i)n.  thf  State  De- 

pit  I  .•<   inld   the  Senate 

Conu.iait't'  nn  I  •  m  Relations  (hat. 
with  ri'.spfct  to  i;;/  l  jiorado  Rivor.  the 
treaty  obllKated  Mexico  to  accept  water 
re  ot   quality,    even    thoUKh    It 

m:....  so  .sally  as  to  be  unu.sable;  and 
that  the  so-called  extraordinary  drought 
clause  of  the  treaty  would  relieve  the 
United  States  from  furnlshinc;  the  guar- 
anteed quantity  cf  1.5C0.000  acre-feet 
per  year  if  the  drought  occurred  in  any 
portion  of  the  basin  in  the  United  States 
and  resulted  in  the  curtailment  of  usage, 
and  that  it  would  not  have  to  occur  si- 
multaneously in  all  portions  of  the  basin 
to  entitle  us  to  relief. 

There  has  recently  been  brought  to  my 
attention  the  Interpretation  given  to  the 
Mexican  Senate  by  the  Mexican  nego- 
tiatois  of  the  treaty  on  iHe.'^e  same  two 
points,  among  others,  I;..:  interpre- 
tation Is  exactly  oppni-  •,  that  given 
the  Senate  by  our  St. r  i  .;  i'  irnt.  As 
to  quality  of  water.  ' ;  -  M  \  .:i  nego- 
tiators reported  that  I'm-  waur  must  be 
of  good  quality  for  irrigation,  of  the  same 
quality  as  that  deiivcrrc:  •  j  Aineritan 
prnit^cts.  As  to  »x*r^ni  :i  tij;  V  .,;!"ih^ht. 
ri-    .Mexicans  rep   ;t.  U: 

Ine  amount  gu:i  .:•<  ;  'N!  v.ro  can  only 
be  reduced  In  cast-j  ;  c^:  ;(.::.->  arought  and 
only  If  that  extraordinary  drought  should 
bring  about  the  reduction  of  all  consump- 
tion* in  the  United  States. 

These,  among  others,  .i.    ;  ■   i  .  i  tly  the 

':''.;''.    iui;!^'ril   >■■■['.    duiii^t:   (l-ij.iM',      Ni   .>. 

'  !    !'   '  !'•    •■  .iy:l)].'-\i'  h'N  h.i;  •■  !)-'•■:;    .'  i;   !; 

[u'i  \v    f    •,ib;:.h--l,    r-rt.i:r;;v    va    l!:-    ;..- 

tC!  .    '        I  ;      ;■::  .'!':  r     !'>'l<l!  iPi;-     u  .;■■;     .^■.. 
.i;i;l   I.)  m;)^;.i:.^   !,:•  .,: 
:    ■  .  i  iJ  i!: ..       I '!'    i>; ;    <y;\r-,:.    w  ; ; ,.  : , 
'::;»    ; :  ^  :;!  '■,  1 1  >■{[  a:  b,' :  a'  nK\.  a: ,.! 

.;  ,-.1 1    ■■>  ■    '  ; :   i  '     •  ; :!'    !  1'  1  ipir    i   t    i  M. ;     (  "i  ''i  ■!  .  i  - 1   : 

V'.'    !t  .;  :>   :■      \,  hi,  li    t!;''V    liiM-!    a     ■,inc, 
Ui\J'  :    ^'■'-  <  :.!'  •:,   ^Iv  S'  .r  <•  Di  in; ;  ;;;.'nt 
l.s    u:u:    :     !'.■■    il'i'r    ■'    <  ti,);i-,  a; ..  .:i    ii-    vi'- 
mOVe    •  ;.'  ...    I'v    'A.  I,.l!irr    rf    till'.    .,    hr!'   : 
th'-  t    .■  ,'  ,    ■     t:..u!.    I  !!■.  >i\r  Ux  i  \,  I,  i'\ 
of  1   i"   II     .'  i-  1,       .i!ni  rr!  Miiih    Isr!.  ;•■  ;  !., 
I  I      .         ■;',,■..;.  i;      .   Mi.iMi  V   !  .1   li;;p'i'r!,i-nf 
t  tt  '    :  :     -i'  ■,         A    ,'-  I!    ,.  v.-ry   hiil    ,',,ii!  ,ti:;.-.  ■ 
nv  ■' ■-    '.       !  "1       !  '■  ,  ■      pi!  pe>"      !  ■      l).-[.)I  ..      H  ■,! 

n     .  •:■  Apprdl  ;  '  !':    i;  .  ('M:i':i;:!!  =  'r'  ,,'  *:,. 
iiiuiii'  nt. 

For  tln'  lnf<>rt;i.i: , -11  i-f  ih.-  M.  :!;(i.t«. 

as  n\ni  ••   \'-,  ;;i   Ic     in    i;  d  >  f   t  he!  ,  i.;'  ,r,  ('  !l'...' 

''■r  iM  ;  h.  p'  ,11  !  .h;i!i\  I  am  plu'iiu:  \i\ 
V..<-  \:u  'lU)  a  lull  !  I  .\ii-.l.(ti(Ui  (sf  Ihf  t.A' 
<''■  t  !;■•  I  rp,.' '  Im  !!'..'  Mcxiran  Hnial.'  ti\- 
Vr.-- r.'.fr.  AdOln  ()'i\»'  Alha  cXcti.!  p.  i 
i  !i.>i!  'I'.in  iif  th''  N.UU'ti.il  1;  1  l):,i!  u'm 
t''-'ii,;i..     i,.'i  nf  Ml  \iru, 


MflKll.     '     M  \ 

U\:    : 


The  statement.*!  of  Engineer  Adolfo 
( )iive  Alba  are  taken  from  a  prepared 
report  which  he  submitted  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Cominitite  of  the  Mex- 
ican Senate  on  July  31.  1C45.  This  com- 
mittee wft.s,  at  the  time,  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  water  treaty  with  the  United 
SiittcH  conccrninu  the  Colorado  and 
Tijuana  Hiv.i  <  and  the  Rio*  Grande, 
which  Imd  br<  n  mtined  by  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Engineer  Adolfo  Orlve  Alba  Is  execu- 
tive rhtiirniun  of  the  National  Irrigation 
Comr  of  Mexico.     This  Ciininil,>- 

slon  i.  >..,>.  r  tlu'  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Development  and  Is  In  charge 
of  all  Irrigation  and  reclamation  work 
In  Mexico.  It  corresponds  In  Mexico  to 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  the  United 
States  and  Engineer  Orlve  Alba  holds  a 
position  corresponding  to  that  of  Mr. 
Harry  Bashore.  Commissioner  of  the 
Bui'eau  of  Reclamation. 

Engineer  Onve  Alba  has  been  In  charge 
of  irrigation  works  on  both  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Colorado  Rivers.  He  speaks 
from  intimate  knowledge  of  both  rivers 
and  his  statement  is  made  officially  in 
his  capacity  of  executive  chairman. 
Moreover,  he  was  one  of  the  negotiators 
of  the  Treaty  which  gives  his  interpre- 
tations and  statements  even  greater 
weight.  He  closes  his  report  with  this 
statement; 

The  above  considerations  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  the  treaty  technically  is  bene- 
ficial for  the  country,  and  I  express  this  in 
the  name  of  the  National  Irrigation  Com- 
mission and  as  a  participant,  in  my  charac- 
ter of  executive  chairman,  in  the  technical 
aspects  of  Its  negotiation. 

This  brings  to  light  the  different  atti- 
tude of  the  Mexican  Government  from 
that  of  our  Government  in  the  treaty 
negotiations.  It  is  evident  that  Mexico 
recognized  the  value  of  including  the 
executive  chairman  of  Its  National  Irri- 

!  •!  Comnli.ssion  as  a  participant  In 
I;...  j  negotiations  in  order  to  secure 
the  detail  knowledge  which  the  Commis- 
sion had  acquired  relative  to  the  rivers 
In  qurstlnn  On  the  other  hand,  our 
i>  ;  :  ^'nt  did  not  even  consult 
c.u!iiini>.M()iiti  Ba.shore  during  the  nego- 
!  latlons  much  less  have  him  participate 
a  those  negotiatlon.s.  Commissioner 
Hashore  testified  that  he  knew  nothing 
if  the  treaty  prior  to  It.s  being  signed 
i'  .  uary  Id'.  '  i  he  had  never 
b>  I :,  Mipqiitcd  1-.,  v....  .;..ate  Department 
In  ri'iM!!,!  !()  It, 

hill  text  of  Engineer  Orlve  Alba 'a 
si.iit;..<nt  Is  a&  follows: 

{From  El  Unlveraiil,  Mexico  City,  of  August 

1.194SI 
Tier  Watxr  T««ATr  or  thi  CotoRAoo  River 

AND    RlU    URANUB    PAVORM    MCXICO 

K  v;i:.iiT  AUtilfo  Orivt  Alba,  exocutlve 
(  hauiiinii  of  irrtKAtloM,  made  a  wtU-fuunded 
cteftnue  of  that  document  before  the  Sinsle, 

In  iho  .\  'Ion  which  Ciigln««r  Adolfo 
Orlve   All        •         iitlvA  (hulrinuii   of   tho   Na- 

\  '.  <  mada  yeit«r- 

)  I  « CommlttM 

.'(•,  on  1110  tiiin luuimial  Water 
1:  .  .  itly  Nlb'urd  by  Mexico  and  the 
I  I         .'<■«.    tliiti    nfTlclnl,    with    obvloua 

K      A<    .  >      f  hia  »ubj«ct,  tnnintBintd  that 
'^  . i.)  •  uirntH   madfl   between   the   Vwo 
(a     .  Miuvnta  nut  only  merit  the  ratlfloatlon 


of  the  Mexican  Sen»te.  but  repreeent  valu 
able  ndvaatftgea  for  the  Nation. 

He  doit|-oyed  one  by  one  the  chargea  anit 
objection^  which  have  bMn  (ormulRte<t 
ngainat  Hiid  agreement,  making  a  docu^ 
n\entfd  4iudy  before  the  BonRtora  of  th* 
>  of  the  Colorado  River  and  Rio 
( .  ^i  ibelr  couraea  through  American 

unit  Mrxlfun  tvirllory,  HUd  of  the  (  na 

under  wijirh  tho  wutera  of  tho  t^  i..i.'ia 
woio  unci  null  lue  u^ird,  without  the  ben- 
ndnl  pr<iviiiionii  which  the  Intornnttonal 
trriuv  f<Bi4>l>Urhp»  aubjoct  to  rfttincntion 

C'l  '         the  fxccutlvo  chnlrmnn  of  the 

Nut  I  1     ^ittlon  ConmilMUin  nmrmod  thnt 

tltp  mnxtt  uiu  poiiRtbllltlea  of  «rrnn  Irrigated 
withcut  tlir  tiruty  wruld  rench  nl  the  highest 
tl)  3C0  OOd  hectare!",  thnt  la.  thnt  the  concrete 
adviintrgl  which  Mexico  cbtalna  with  that 
International  instrument  la  that  of  counting 
on  a  voli  ime  of  water  aufflclent  to  irrigate 
445,000  hsctarea  (1.000,000  acres)  more  than 
It  could  Irrigate  without  the  approval  or 
e.xl.sience  of  the  treaty. 

The  ex  >08ltlon  of  the  executive  chairman 
of  the  1  atlonal  Commission  of  Irrigation 
constitutes,  without  doubt,  a  historical  doc- 
ument wtilch  dissipates  any  doubt  or  sus- 
picion wpich  might  have  arisen- regarding 
the  International  arrangements  on  the  waters 
of  the  Cc  lorado  and  Rio  Grande  Rivers,  and 
punctual  y.  as  It  has  great  Importance,  we 
transcrlb;  It  below  Just  as  E.:glneer  Orlve 
Alba  read  It.  Interrupting  his  reeding  only 
In  order  to  make  it  more  explicit  with  clari- 
fications made  on  maps  and  diagrams 
fastened   to  the  walls,  which   the  senators. 


deputies. 


consult  1  reely. 


and   the   public   In   general   could 


Etatemejt  or  Engineer  AroLro  Orive  Alb.a, 
ExEctnivE  Chmuman  of  the  National  laai- 

CATION  iCOMMISSION  ' 

HcNOR^ELE  Sr;N.\Tons:  I  am  highly  grateful 
for  the  kjnd  invitation  which  you  have  given 
me  for  £i>pearlng  at  this  round  table,  both 
In  my  cfiaracter  as  executive  chairman  of 
the  Natlt>nal  Irrigation  Commission  and  in 
that  of  bartlclpant,  with  that  category.  In 
the  negotiation  of  the  treaty. 

The  lleatcd  commentaries  which  this 
treaty  has  aroused,  the  importance  that  the 
Senate  l^as  given  It  In  Ita  study  and  this 
democratic  form  of  discussing  it  before  you. 
are  undoubtedly  not  exajjserated.  because  the 
treaty  Is  one  of  the  most  important  that  our 
country  jhas  signed  since  Its  independence 
and  Is  tl^e  most  Important  of  Its  kind  In  the 
entire  wirld. 

The  Itatlonal  Irrigation  Ccmmlsalon  la 
preparing  a  volumlnoua  report  on  the  treaty 
which  itjwlll  present  to  the  Senate  offlclally. 
at  the  oBenlng  of  the  next  period  of  aeaalona. 
This  repbrt  will  contain  all  the  data,  calcu- 
lation*, #tc.,  which  served  na  a  bnaia  for  the 
treaty.  |t  will  contain,  moreover,  a  detailed 
atudy,  ffom  the  technical  point  of  view,  of 
each  of  fclauaes,  of  each  of  the  phraaea,  and 
even  oftthe  worda  of  the  treaty,  with  the 
mterprefntlon  which  the  Nallonnl  Irrigation 
Commiaiion  offlclally  glvca  to  them. 

But  with  the  hope  thnt  you  mny  receive 
In  due  time  thla  report  now  in  preparation 
and  In  iitontlon  to  your  kind  Invitation,  I 
have  coilie  to  make  a  brief  expoaltlon  of  the 
treaty  with  the  object  of  clnrtfylng  many  of 
Ita  concMti  and  of  commenting  on  the  ob- 
aervatloi  a  which  have  been  made  about  It 
to  date  ly  the  proaa,  from  the  point  o(  view 
of  the  N  itlonal  Irriguilon  Comniltalon. 


'  The  vords  and  ngurea  enclosed  In  paren* 
theaea,  to.  |,.  "440.000  hectnrea  (1.100,000 
acrea)"  knd  alao  the  aupplcment  tnble  fol- 
lowing ikble  1  are  inteipointiona  of  Uniird 
States  eiuivalents  of  quantlilea  cxpreaavd  lu 
Mexican' units. 


Thla  expoaltlon  ohould  be  begun  by  a 
brief  description  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Colorado, 
and  Tljiiaiiu  Rivera. 

a.  THE  aio  (UUNW  (RIO  aaAvoi 

It  rloee   lit   the  United  BUtea   and   run* 
throuah   aaid   country   to   the   south    nutu 
reaching  Ciudad  Juaraa.  where  it  la  »> 
»»lo  a  boundary  betvera  the  two  cu 
for  tome  1.000  ktlomeure  (l.iioo  mUee)  to  Ua 
outlet  Into  tiie  Gulf  of  Meatoo. 

Th*  Intarnaiional  Watar  Tr»aty  of  1D0« 
HgMd   by   the   United   Btalea   and 
eottntry.  diatributed  the  watem  of  ' 
Grande  up  to  the  place  called  Pnrt  guiinmn. 
mhf    tho    JuarM    VitUey    termlnatp*        >  '>'■ 
pnaant  trraty.  therefore,  la  only  •> 
with  the  RIO  Grand*,  from  Port  Quitmuii  u< 
the  Gulf. 

Prom  Fort  Quitman  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexlrt> 
the  impounding  baaln  of  the  Itlo  Grande  In 
the  United  States  la  160.S38  equate  kUometers 
(58.119  aquare  mllee)  and  in  Mexico  311.177 
oquare  kUometera  (81.S86  square  miles). 

If  there  were  no  ua*  of  the  waters  either  In 
Mexican     territory    or    American     terrUo:> 
there  would  reach  the  Rio  Grande  as  an  an- 
nual   average,   from   Fort   Quitman   to   the 
Gulf: 
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rlotng  In  the  Unitad  State*.  cro««»»  the  In- 
ternational line  to  entM  Moxleo  and  join 
with  the  Loa  PalnuM  Rtvar  mbm  6  kUomaHre 
(4  mllee)  to  the  xouth  of  Tijuana.  Both 
rivers  togtthar  form  tht  T»n»«»>a  River 
which    runa    toward    the    i  > 

c  rin.aitxg  the  liiiornntloiuil  li-  ' 

AmarUun    tmltcry    and  mtn 

.  .<    PaeUk  turee  kUooMVara  u ^>   tlte 

frontier, 

'    •  Palmo*  Alvar  0ttff  eouatrr  haa 

1  h*  RodrifftMa  Oaai  and  u»ea  all 

Tiiere  art  4aaM  on  tht  vartoua 

itnitaHee  of  the  AlMnar  mivar. 

The    impoumllng    booln   of    the   Tijuana 

River  u. 


The  regimen  of  the  Rio  Grande,  In  spite 
of  the  dams  that  are  constructed  on  Its 
subsidiaries,  both  American  and  Mexico.  Is 
to  thla  date  very  irregular.  On  numerous 
occasions  each  year  the  flow  of  the  river  Is 
oo  reduced  that  It  Is  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  irrigation  on  both  banks.  On 
"the  other  hand,  on  other  occasions  great 
floods  pass  tlirougb  the  river,  of  short  dura- 
tion, which  cauoe  serious  Inundations  of  the 
bordering  lands,  and  prlncipaUy  of  Mexican 
lands. 

n.   THl    COX/)RADO    RIVCT 

It  rlaee  In  the  United  States  and  Its  bealn 
Includes  part  of  seven  American  States.  It 
Is  2,780  kUomcters  ( 1.8G6  miles)  long,  of 
which  about  30  (19  mUesi  aerve  as  the  inter- 
national boundary  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  last  100  kllometera 
(100  miles)  are  totally  within  Mexican  terri- 
tory It  hoa  no  aubrtdlarlaa  of  any  kind  m 
Mexican  territory.  It*  total  rynofl  procaadi 
from  the  United  SUtes. 

Before  atornge  danw  were  constructed  to 
regulate  its  current,  lu  How  wna  highly  irreg- 
ular. Ita  current  tlvictuated  from  a  few  lltera 
per  eecond.  which  allowed  it  to  be  croeeed  on 
foot.  practlfi'Uy  Without  wetting  the  tboit, 
to  imposing  nnode  of  6.800  cubic  metera  per 
second  (24j4)00  aecoiitl  tt.M  i  I  iio  averoae 
annual  run-off  of  the  C"ol'ir:«d(i  Iiiver  is  esti- 
mated at  aa,000.ono.000  cubic  nin«.a  1 17.B8B.- 
000  acre-feet),  but  ihla  annual  run-  i. 

out  dam*,  has  fiuetuated  from  7  Ov).  i/,.w  uJO 
(5,fl7B.ooo  aor».feet»  to  at.r  a).ooo.ooo  cubic 
nicioii  (22,700,000  aere-feet). 

Thla  very  Irregular  flow  of  the  river  dem- 
onatrntea  the  neoataUv  of  waters 

so  that  they  may  be  ueed  lu:  .  I'l 

the  United  States  there  Me  i>>  »<»«- 

quale  alios  Jot  oorryinii  out  llw.-  •" — -.«•  *•> 
our  country,  oa  Hit  rlvei  U  already  U»  li* 
dellalo  sunt.  lAart  la  nun*. 

in.  TKC  TtJUAMA  Rivaa 

Tho  TIJiirnB  River  la  formed  by  two  prln- 
Plpri  tr  1   theliaal'almaaPi- 

rlaea  In  l^--     -.  and  the  Aiamor  Rlv< 


K(|ii»ri> 

kilo- 

iiH<4or* 

(Htiimrr 
lulio*) 

In  Ihr  fnltwl  Stntw .. 

In  Mfklro                .......,i«.. — 

s.mii 

(l.«W) 

Totsl .. 

4.4X1 

(t.7111) 

Its  run -off  Is  even  more  irregular  than  that 
ol  the  other  International  nvers.  since  the 
c*ise  has  occurred  In  which  the  Tijuana 
River  became  completely  dry  for  a  continu- 
ous period  of  7  years,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
on  other  occasions  It  has  carried  floods  of  up 
to  a.OOO  cubic  meters  per  second  (70.000  oec- 
ond-feet).  lis  annual  average  run-off  has 
been  estimated  at  some  20^00,003  cubic  ' 
meters  (16J00  acre-feet). 

rv.  HUTOUC  AMTSCIOCKn 

The  treaties  of  1848  and  of  1853  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  their  currenU.  only  considered 
the  nsvigatlon  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Colo- 
rado Rivers. 

The  active  use  of  the  waters  of  these  rivers 
for  irrigation  only  began  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century. 

As  these  uses  were  Increased  and  as  both 
countries  constructed  Irrigation  works,  the 
water  commenced  to  t)ecome  InsufBclcnt  and 
the  need  of  reaching  an  agreement  between 
the  two  countries  for  the  better  use  of  the 
waters  of  these  rivers  became  apparent. 

In  1927  the  United  SUtes  and  Mexico 
agreed  to  hold  conversaUona  for  atudyliig  the 
problem  of  the  International  rivers.  In  1928 
the  flrat  of  these  conversations  was  held,  it 
having  been  decided  to  gather  the  neceasary 
technical  data  on  the  three  rivers.  In  1929, 
with  IhU  data  collected  by  mixed  commis- 
sions, conferences  were  held  regarding  the 
distribution  of  tlie  waters  of  the  Colorado 
and  Rio  Grande,  but  aa  there  wee  not  auffl- 
cient  daU  about  the  Tijuana  River  and  aa 
thla  current  hft»»  relatively  snuill  imporUnoe. 
It  was  decided  to  puatpone  lU  atudy  until 

Uter. 

The  oonferenoee  of  1929  failed  because  the 
ttao  delegation*  were  not  able  to  reach  an 
affrtamtnt.  It  U  Interettlog  to  nuU  that 
the  American  delegation  mnde  a  proposition 
which  in  »ummary  was  equivaient  to  Uie  fol- 
low lug  : 

1  That  oC  the  watera  wh'ch  raachad  the 
Rio  Grande,  there  nhould  be  MOlgnad  In  ttoa 
flrat  place  lo  the  United  State*  th*  tolum* 
which  had  bern  in  uw»  m  Texas  of  l.iaa  mil- 
lion cubic  motors  (MiMO  aero-feol).  and  to 
Moxiro  what  It  had  been  uklng  from  tho 
pi  incipal  current,  or  70,000.000  cubic  metera 
(M7C0  aore-feet).  and  tb«  t—i  would  t;e 
div.dd  eqtinliy  bnwoon  the  two  oounlrleo. 
>l>l,..  V  -■■  -  '"  >'"i«>iil  to  •lA'ii'rilriii  frc>m  the 
M  :  •  BW.OC  inotem 

^    ^       ,,  .;iver.  to  a*- 

■it'll   to   M»Klc<>   tl  'lum   VtMtWM  tliat 

..  i._.^  ....H  1.1. til     ih»t  la.  bafoft  Ilia 

iilder  Dem,  a  volume  which 
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wsa    estimaud    at    92S,000.003    cubic 
(750.000  acre -feet). 

Th*  MtlrtfWT*  <Ntegatlon  propoeeg  that  th* 
wat*ra  of  tlM  Mo  Ocania  ohould  b*  divided 
in  half  mtaaw  HM  VM  aountrir.  whirh  was 
equlvatoot  to  aHlpiMlf  to  '  MUt*a 

4M,0Q0.000  cubla  aiwiara  t  f**n 

of  water  from  th*  Masican 
th*  latter  carrtod  aoor*  >» 
Oran4*  than  1A*  Amarto*' 
tlM  aM*  or  tiM  Oalorado  i 
«al*|itkMi  adMi  tiMl  tlMT*  I 
cient  watar  to  trrtiat*  th< 

(14113  000  arrr*),  which  W' 

irrigahio  on  the  Mexican  aide, 

Aftor  the  tsllure  of  the  abot^  .^/>..i- 

it  wo*  not  until  IWt  when  it  » 

ngnin  ooaunane*  iMfi>i 

and  lawyar*  of  th*  tmo 

minstrd  with  tho  slgi 

micrrntlonal  wat«r  tn 

of  1»44. 

v.  nioiftricANcx  or  rut  raxATY  in  tux  caox  of 

THX  RIO  OXANDS 

I  am  going  to  read  the  fundsmenUl  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  in  the  case  of  Um  Rio 
Grande: 

•'A«T.   4.   The   waters   of    the    Rio   Grande 
(Bravo)    between    Fort    Quitman,  Tex.,   aud 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  assigned  to  tlie  two 
countries  In  the  following  manner: 
-A.  To  Mexico: 

"(a)  The  total  of  the  water*  that  reach  the 
principal  current  of  the  Rio  Grande  Irom  the 
San  Juan  and  Alamo  Rivers,  Including  the 
return  water  proceeding  from  the  lands  that 
these  two  rivers  Irrigate. 

•(b)  Half  of  the  run-off  from  the  prtnclpal 
basin  of  the  Rio  Grande  below  the  lower 
main  International  storape  dam.  whenever 
said  rvm-ofl  Is  not  assigned  expressly  In  this 
treaty  to  one  of  the  two  countries. 

••(c>  A  third  part  of  the  water  which 
reaches  the  principal  current  of  the  Rio 
Grande  proceeding  from  the  COnchos.  Sen 
Diego  San  Rodrlgo.  Esoondldo.  Balado.  and 
Arrovo  de  Las  Vacas  Rivers.  wh)cb  third  part 
fhall  not  be  le«  In  total,  on  Kn  average  and 
In  cyclee  of  five  consecutive  years,  than 
431721.000  cubic  meters  (3&0000  acre-feet) 
annually.  The  United  SUtes  will  not  ac- 
qutfe  any  right  ty  the  use  ol  the  waters  of 
the  tributaries  mentioned  In  this  clause  In 
excess  of  the  431721.000  cubic  meters 
(350.000  acre-feet)  ment1'^r«-d  except  the 
right  of  using  the  third  the  run-off 

which   reaches   the   Rid   <  •    from    said 

tributarl**,  although  it  exoerdatbe  volume 
named. 

••(d)  Half  of  any  other  run-off  In  the  prin- 
cipal basin  o!  i  '  ■  iiot  oaalgned 
eitpcclMly  in  : :  I  ol  the  con- 
iribmiona  of  all  thr  ri«-a  not  meaa- 
urcd— which  art-  thi  ivumed  In  thla 
article  between  Fort  Quitman  and  tb*  tow*r 
main  intr--  ■•■-• 
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In  ti  X  I  UMlri*  to  ritti  your  iit« 

t«nt(<)ii      >    ,.. ly      til      thU     tutxliimrntnl 

phrtM  which,  if  It  hud  ruit  b««tt  rmrrully 
Jiptr- •■  ■  -'1,  would  hnvii  Kivi»n  riw  to  much 
ft  I  '"liter*  U  nMlKiicd  to  th«  United 

1  Miird  purt  nf  the  wnlrr  wlilrh 
mitli)  niiif'iit  nr  the  RIO 
Urmcle  •  •  •  ■•  Thu«  It  la  nnt  h  tnntter 
ot  luiaiKnIna  the  third  port  at  the  viruUi  ruic 
off  of  th«  MeKhiin  trihutariei  wnirh  thu 
ciitiM  m«iill(ii)«.  hut  (inly  the  third  pnrl  of 
th«  WnUr  whirl)  (rrely  reuche*  th«  Rio 
Orande,    that    In,  nrter    linvliin 

mad*  all   the  u«e   ,  ttie  witrr*  of 

Umm  tribuiarlea  witnin  nnimt. f 

Thtii,  havitiK  cuMlvnt  d  nil   n!  .  iim 

1000  to  1043  cm  titir  tributarlM  uf  n  total  nr*« 
wUmatwi  at  i:i7  000  hecto  '■«■;-)  arr**) 

ttMlar  tlM    pin  )«    of    the    <  tb*r* 

will    be    niltlviited    xome    .110. uuu    hoetATM 
J778,400  acre*)   In  the  future. 

Ixj  ffTert.  our  country,  through  the  Na- 
tional IrrlKatlun  Commlwilon,  before  ncgotln- 
tlon  of  the  treaty,  ctudled  the  form  of 
mnktnK  u»o  within  the  basin  of  ench  M"Xlrnn 
trlbutnry  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  mnximum 
poMib'.e  volume  of  the  water  of  nuut  tribu- 
tary. For  example.  In  the  cnse  ot  the  Con- 
cho* River  the  following  utlllzatlona  In  detail 
actually  exist: 


By  (tlrfff  tnfaVf n  on  thr  Ponchos 


Oi 
Oh 


Ou 

111    ti.i'    I  M    Itl    ( 

Total.. 


>utary 
^«r,  withprrifha- 

\U\vr"""'.V.'. 

■uirt«ationdUtrlc(... 


(Ams) 


(43,00U) 

(12.  400) 

(24.  TfKll 
(7.  M«t> 


The  Commlaalon  hai  made  a  atudy  In 
order  to  mtike  uaa  of  the  waters  of  the 
Concho*  River  and  tu  tributaries  to  the 
i  :•  'I  degrv*  pualble,  by  the  construction 
.  uerou*  n*w  dam*  which  would  perniii, 
•"  'to  the  ;  It  lit  phyrif  illy 

i     •  of    th'  1    w.iters   of    th;- 

Conch')ii  River  and  Itn  tributaries,  having 
f  ))■  <l  that  the  maximum  utillcalluns  wh:  h 
I     i    '■  ^'  made  tkrc  the  fuUowlng: 


iMNMae  Ni  th*  neltehu  lrrl«atb>n 


■  1 ' 


iMi'iin* 

lit 
I 
■  I 

!!U>     lU    tif 

•    I'f'Vhf 
hivir 

...  .1  ul  IIm) 

iirn  Valley 
of  lit* 


Tmal  |i 


(Am*) 


'(:4. 100) 


(3(1,100) 

(.%30n) 

(II.IOIM 

(ii(ii,rni 


!■  In  aptt*  of  th*  abov*  inerMM  it  win 
1^  !  •  physically  poaalbl*  to  mftkt  tlae,  every 
y*ar,  of  th*  total  of  the  run-off  of  the  Con- 
cho-  v<y-  hf>rau**  th*re  will  always  be  cases 
of    <  iry    (looda    which    are    spilled 

'     ■  (i.uns   and   go   to   the   Rio   Ormulr 

!  'Mfre   win    tilwrty*   be   reluru   wutei 

1  vuuh    Inevitably 

«.;..(.  ..;  ;  :  :  u=  a.  I',.  ,  ihnt  la.  In  th* 
06**  of  thi    t  OS  River  as  In  the  cos*  of 

any  otv.  1  M  ,:\  river  In  Mr  rriucr  of  the 
couot:  ,  ;  :  1  ,  .'npri\li/r  I  ,.  i;  more.  In  th* 
>■  ;,   I.     .   .1.    i    y  I'iit,  of  the  world, 


thrre  will  alwnyi  b*  surplUfM.  Bine*  It  li 

never  poMslbl*  to  us*  1(X)  p«re*nt  of  the  cur* 
rent  of  the  river  These  future  surplua**  ap- 
pear In  estimates  In  O'"  "inched  table,  but 
it  la  necessary  to  s'  >i  th*  ninountN 

(Ivph  will  h9  the  avrr  numenn;-  • - 

that   Is.  there  will   i-    '■  >  ■<   in   wii 
surplus    from    t'l-    <     ,    i  im     ■ 

reaches  th*  lll(»  (ii  ",.!.•.  ui.i  I. ^  ,. ,!,,-.■  ■ 
lug  and  on  the  other  hand  Ihnie  will  he 
abuiulniit  years  in  which,  by  spiiiings  trmii 
the  duins,  largo  Kurpiilsea  will  tcarh  thr  i 
Orande,  The  nnwninl  of  770,000,000  tv  o.«' 
nietrrn  (fla4.0()0  anc-feel)  por  year  which  la 
liven,  Is  the  aver.ige  of  th*  future  surpluses 
or  many  years 

In  like  form  the  Nntloiml  t 

mlailon  proceeded  with  th*  (    ..'.    ;...^tv 

of  the  Rio  Ornnde,  that  Is,  without  taKliig 
Into  accr;unt  that  they  flci^v  Into  the  Rio 
Grande,  it  tried  to  make  use  of  the  total  of 
Its  current  In  tii  Mon  of  lands  uf  th* 

basin   of   these   :  ios  and   thus  dcter- 

mln'-d  the  unnvoldatalc  surpluses  to  which 
we  refer  in  the  case  o^  the  Conchos  River. 

The  attached  table  shows  numerically  the 
form  In  which  the  trc.ity  will  operate  with 
respect  to  the  Rio  Grande.  This  tab'.e  shews 
what  the  virgin  current  of  the  Rio  Grande 
would  be  If  no  uses  existed,  the  actual  con- 
sumptions which  diminish  6  ild  virgin  cur- 
rent, the  total  future  consumptions  which 
will  dlmlnlsli  said  virgin  current  even  more, 
and  the  future  .surpluses  which  will  result 
from  deducting  ffbni  the  original  amount  of 
the  current  the  future  consumptions. 

In  is  studies  the  National  Irrigation  Com- 
mls.ion  has  not  proceeded  by  methods,  but 
annly^cd  the  case  month  by  month  of  each 
year  and  year  by  year,  for  a  period  of  45 
years, 

6o  then,  having  made  all  the  Imaginable 
\itili7'.:itlons  I  '  aters  of  the  trlbiuuvlcs 

of   the   Rio  i  In  the   manner   before 

explained,  there  still  will  reach  the  Rio 
Grande  surpluses  from  thrae  tributaries 
wlKce  average  volume  for  many  years  Is  that 
given  by  this  table. 

From  thf89  surplus  volum<ss  which  reoch 
the   R'o   Or  oceedliiK    f  om   the   six 

tributaries:   i  ,,  tjan  Uc^o,  San  Rod- 

rlgo,  Bscondido,  Ualado,  and  Arroyo  de  Las 
Vucas  Rivers,  with  an  averaiiie  total  contri- 
bution of  1,423.000,000  cubic  meters  (1,193,- 

000  ocre-feet)  per  year.  Mexico  by  the  treaty 
ftsstgns  the  third  part  to  the  United  Btfttei, 
Mexico  guarantees  that  the  volume  assigned 
to  ihe  United  8tnti<H  from  these  tributaries 
will  never  be  less  than  431,000,000  cubic 
iiifn-rrt  (;ift0,000  Bcre-fe*t)  which  Is  an 
amount  slightly  Inferior  to  the  third  part 
of  the  average  volume  uf  the  surplus**  b«> 
fore  mentioned. 

Why  did  Mexico  assign  thli>  volume  to  th* 
United  States? 

Uerause  our  country  has  always  sustained 
the  lotrunl  thesis  that  th*  wateis  which  flow 
In  the  Rio  Grande  In  Us  hounding  section 
shovild  be  dlntrlbuted  by  hahos  betw"""  the 
two  countries,  and  the  simple  arl'i  a 

operation  made  in  this  stntr-  r-  •  »,ii(iwn  \is 
that    bv   means   of   the   stli  ^   of   th* 

■  runs  In  th* 
i  V  In  hnlf  he- 

iwt'rii  ihr  I'.  that 

m    lUJ!)   tiur    '  -    •.       .    :     l:    ;  :  il.'tlt 

propimitlon   In  the  case  of  the  Rt  lo 

and  t  Mtt  the  American  clelettntton  .^i  i.uit 
year  n«krd  for  a  volume  thref  time*  urcuter 
than  that  which  the  present  treaty  grants  it, 

M'ireover.  It  should  be  noted  that  th* 
t  od  Blate*  has  b*«n  taking  In  all  th* 
'  r  years  a  large  volum*  of  water  from 
the  Rio  Orande.  8ald  volume  Is  made  up  of 
water  proceeding  from  the  United  States  and 
of  water  proceeding  from  our  country.  It  Is 
t    ■         -'d  that  the  water  proceedlivg  from 

1  iitnrles  and  diverted  by  the  United 
Stui.  u.>2,000.000  cubic  meters   (747,400 


Mrt-fMt       The   treaty,   conMqutntly.  rt*  ' 
duoes  th4  volume  of  MexK  an  water*  used  by 
the  United  Slules  by  half. 

VI,  arrOA^oN  on  thk  sm  asANot  wrraotrr  the 

T  THI-AtY 

Withoijt  th*  exialenre  of  this  treaty,  the 
•  "nxico  with  respect  tu  th*  Rio 
ii  the  following ; 

(ui  V.  '  ributartes,  Mextoo 

rotild  (i<  locts  which  It  oan 

rxecute  fith  th*  trvaty,  but  not  ft  ■Ingle 
onn  mor* 

(b)  with  r**p*ot  to  th*  principal  curr*nt 
of  th  rtlo  Grand*  during  the  nrst  years, 
Mexico  qnuld  continue  to  take  the  small 
line  vthicb  it  UMi  by  II  R*tnmal  for  th* 
i: :.,/iUlutj  of  som*  IO,0(X)  htotares  (74,100 
acr*s)  Irhe  Unlt*d  Btatas  would  continue 
taking  14  th*  first  years  a  volum*  of  1,410,- 
000,000  ciiblc  meters  (1,150,400  acr*-f**t)  for 
th*  irriAtion  of  236,000  hectare*  (683,200 
acr*s).  put,  and  this  is  a  dc<:lslv*  "but," 
the  Unltfcd  State*  had  already  begun  some 
gigantic  Tworks  with  the  name  of  Federal 
Project  Mo.  6,  or  Rlncon,  a  project  approved 
by  the  Apierlcan  Congress  which  would  per- 
mit of  carrying  practically  the  total  of  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  American  terri- 
tory, wl^  the  very  reasonable  cost  of  $60,- 
000,000.  I  On  the  Rio  Grande  there  has 
existed  u  "race"  of  utilizations  on  the  part  of 
the  two  :ountrles.  The  United  States  com- 
menced nstalUng  n  large  number  of  pumps 
for  taking  water  from  the  Rio  Grande. 
Mexico,  1 1  1937,  began  the  use  of  these  waters 
by  opening  the  small  gravity  Intake  of 
ketamal,  The  United  States  answered  with 
the  glgau  tic  works  of  Federal  Project  No.  6,  or 
Rlncon.  Mexico  would  not  have  recourees 
nor  phyilcal  posilbllltles  for  making  an  an- 
swer to  t  nese  works,  which,  as  we  suy.  would 
be  equivalent  to  taking  the  Rio  Grande  to 
Amerlcuii  territory.  These  works  were 
suspend4d  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 


war,  but 


If  the 
and  GOH 


could  be  renewed  on  lu  termination. 


VIZ.   BtTUlnON   ON   THE   RIO   ORANOt   wrTH   TltX 
TREATY 


treaty  is  approved  by  the  Senate 
Into  effect,  the  situation  of  Mexico 


with  rcs{  «ct  to  tho  waters  of  the  Rio  Orande 
will  be  me  following: 

I.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  current 
of  all  tite  Mexican  tributaries  of  the  Rio 
Orande,  bur  country  could  carry  cut  exactly 
tlie  sam4  projects  which  it  would  huv*  done 
If  there  viad  been  no  treaty.  That  Is,  there 
Is  no  Inlury  to  any  of  the  States  In  which 
the  basllis  of  these  tributaries  are  found. 

II,  V,  !  treiity  in  cfTccl  It  will  be  poi- 
slbte  to  •  uct  international  dnms  in  the 
bed  of  (the  Rio  Grande  lUelf,  which  will 
regoiain  thrcjugh  their  storage  the  surpluses 
wh  ^  \\  a  very  irregular  regimen,  flow 
and  win  huw  in  the  future  In  the  bed  of  the 
Rio  Qraiid*.  Through  th*  us*  of  its  wat*rs, 
Maxioo  '  nn  b*  abi*  to  irrigaU  In  th*  M*xl- 
can  par ;  of  the  delta  of  the  Rio  Orande, 
bleaaed  with  extraordinary  fertile  lands,  an 
area  eat  mated  at  245,000  hectare*  (006,400 
acres). 

By  mians  of  the  treaty,  th*  danger  for 
Mexico  u\\\  disappear  which  was  implied  in 
the  Fedt  rat  Project  No.  6,  or  Rltioon  project, 
Which  If  constructed  by  the  United  Btetea  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  will  only  be  for  carrying 
the  part  which  corresponds  to  It  of  the  waters 
of  the  lilo  Grande,  and  not  the  total  of  aald 
current,] 

The  treaty  will  bring  the  following  addl 
tlonal  ajivantages  for  ttie  two  countries: 

1.  Thinks  to  tho  international  dama,  it 
will  con  rol  th*  floods  which  now  cause  great 
drstruct  on,  principally  on  the  Mexican  aide. 

a.  Enugy  will  be  generated  which  will  be 
dlstrlbu  rd  equally  between  the  two  coun* 
tries  and  which  will  permit  on  the  one  hand 
the  am(rtixatlon  of  part  of  the  cost  of  tbe 


.\ii 


.\  i-'i. 


A  TO  THE  CONGia.^^iUNAL  Ki 


1  V   i 


) 


mteri  '       ■        *'  ' 

Indus" ■     ■ 

vnt.  raiNrtrAL  oajwnoM*  m/.dr  to  tni  tiuutt 
wfTM  aroARD  TO  mt  tit"  ■-'-•■'tt 

Th*  great  tuny  .1  ity  oflh*  1  <■  which 

I  hav*  r*ad  01  heard  about  >im' 

been  made  ihrou-'-   "-  '■  '  -.tUgc 

about  It  or  of  the  I »  ear  ted 

a*  a  basis  for    *      1  ..-.,..- 
0*nts  of  the  ' 

that   It    nsslKiis  00   t>*t'u  <  M)  walci    ^l 

our  irihutaiifs  to  th*  Un  'ileR.  which 
a*  w*   liave  s«<eti,  show*  n  c  nopU-ti' 

knowledge  of  the  treaty,  or  of  the  u:.. 
of   water   wliW  h    nr*    really    loNolved,     I    n 

IP'    .'       ihrrrfore,  to  these    '    mssUm 

I                ,.  tliKt   thrwe  who  1  .<'m  will 

th  ■>         '       • 

with  the  correct  data  of  thr 

tlon   Commission.     But   II 

aome  doubts.  I  will  mak*  the  ofTer  of  hei.i 

them  In  the  Commission's  n'flco  and  gl\.i.pK 

them   all   the   numerical   cypliuiatloru   thot 

may  b«  necessary  ;hem. 

The  National  I     .  .ulasion  can- 

not refer  to  the  objections  which  are  derived 
from  legal  theories,  and  I  will  confine  my- 
self to  considering  the  objections  of  a 
technical  character.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
engineers,  the  realities  welg  i  more  li»  our 
minds  than  the  abstract  th'-orles. 

With  the  above  clarifications  made,  I  am 
going  to  refer  to  the  principal  objections 
which  It  la  our  duly  to  remo\  e  for  you. 

1.  Various  opponents  say  that  tb*  treaty 
assigns  the  third  part  of  thi-  waters  of  our 
tributaries,  the  Conchos,  San  Dtego.  San 
Rodrlgo.  Escoiidldo,  Salado.  and  Arroyo  de 
Las  Vacas  Rivers.  We  ha.o  wlready  ex- 
plained that  the  third  part  of  the  waters 
of  aald  tributarlea  is  not  ivmikhwI,  but  sim- 
ply the  third  part  of  the  surpluses  which 
reach  the  Itlo  Grande  after  having  made  all 
the  possible  developmenU  in  the  basins  of 
each  one  of  said  streams.  Ihe  guaranteed 
amount  of  431.000,000  cubic  metera  (MO 000 
acre-feet)  In  slightly  lei>s  than  the  * 
of  the  average  surpluses  whuh  the 
Irrigation  Commission  hus  nlcuUled  lui  the 

quantities  which  will  reach  ilu   "      '» <"• 

after  hnviiig  made  ail  possible  <> 

lit  of  the  six  Me).uua  inouiarK  » 

I! 

8,  It  is  sttid  that  project*  which  now  ftppeer 
tmpossiblo  to  us  could  peruups  be  earrled 
out  In  the  future,  when  aonu-  new  powerful 
J  onted.  etc.    Thr  National  Irriga- 

1  'Sion  ha*  caUulalid  that  the  av> 

Milt,'!'    Miiiilunes    wl  '''"    J^'O 

(ii:,ini<-  iMiui  the  SIX         •  "^  *'* 

fr.  K-.i  i.\   uir  guaranty  of  the  'it 

l,4Ja,ooo,i)00    cubic    meters    di 
feet)  per  year.    As  the  treaty  mily  >  '» 

to  the  United  SUtes  431,000  X)0  cub.,   ......  r» 

(860.000  acre-feet)  p*r  year,  there  still  re* 
mains  to  Mexico  9S9,000,o(O  cubtt  meters 
(747  400  iicre.feet)  per  year  to  cover  amply 
ikiiy  which  might  have  been  omitud 

im  Ij,  ,,,  ,„.v..ihi|i  (jf  con*.'  Ill  1  Mill  at  pres- 
ent. II  iilnenl  1  u- 
lion  to  •                   •    -ii  th,            .    -  i    10- 

o   ad- 

1.  .     ..      \  "*   '■' 

they  say   that  tne   tinted  '  "t 

to  promise  to  Mexico  a  i-"  ,         ^'    '•'f 

of  the  Colorado  Itiver   1  all  th*  water 

Of  that  stream  could  be  i  -<  ^  >•>  the  (utur*  by 
th*  execution  of  projccif.  wMrh  now  are 
d*emed  impoailMs.  X  caly  doetM<  to  add  that 
If  for  thto  rtMOBiat.  In  one  or  'he  other  -.f 
the  countiles.  the  treaty  w  >•  rcjr<  t- 

U  would  surely  be  the  Um        _  .aes,  whi' 
by  lU  economic  potentinliti  s  would  •oomr 
be  able  to  carry  out  thoae  inntastic  project* 
m  th*  case  ol  the  Colorado  River,  in  order 
not  to  leave  a  drop  to  Mexiea. 


I  It  II  nbjerted  (hit  **«  pifMriBlltl  Il|hl 
is  given  tu  U»e  t>oiiefl  Staiet  lO  Hit  MM  0( 

411,000400  fMfeK  "  (SM.ooo  ftart-feet) 

from  ottr  trtktii  vuteh  would  brlat  It 

about  tiuit,  In  yeaia  at  ifcorlftg— ■  ^M  pmM* 

iiitpt  M-»''  •"  fi,iiiv«i|«mi  i»omW  **  rt«prt»s4 
nf  w.  ■    The  I-  V 

I  tranters  mni  voium* 

rt«rs    lafto.ooo  aere* 

i«  SIX  tribttiamt  ftad  a* 

-  of  6  years,  ttitrtfort  In 

1,  2,  or  mort  years  of  acarrlty,  it   wtuihi 

,,.,.  ,..pH  •«  gtvt  a  single  drop  nt  water  tf  <" 

or  all  the  six  tnbuiaries  \» ' 
wir    Kiinninty    alTeCtS,      Moreover,    tto*    tlmi; 

pnmits  Mexico  to  pay  tlM  dettrteale*  of  a 
&*ycar  eyoto  of  aMreitjr  la  Iht  toUowtng  5 
years. 

4  It   la  objected   that   "Mexico  will   bring 
""'•'t  waters  tu  the  Rio  Grande  while  the 

ed  Btatwi  will  bring  Aoodwaters."    Thia 

H   not   true   and  we  have  already  demon- 

.irst^  Ihnt  the  larger  part  of  the  aurpluaee 

■\n  tributaries  In  the  future  will 

•  rn     In  any  event,  twth  the  quiet 

w  of   either  country   which    reach    the 

K.u  (■.•.inrie    and  the  Aoodwaters.  will  need 

dams  '■   ••  :ulate  them  by  their  storage.    The 

construction  of  these  dams  Is  something  vital 

for   the   two   countries,   but   principally   for 

Mexico,  which  only  can  be  realised  by  means 

of  the  treaty. 

5  It  is  objected  that  "there  appears  to 
exist  R  lack  of  equity  in  the  treaty,  because 
It  speclflee  that  in  the  case  of  periods  of 
extraordinary  drought,  Mexico  must  pay  Into 
the  Rio  Orande  the  shortages  with  respect 
to  the  volume  guaranteed  for  a  cycle  of  5 
years  In  the  fMiiowing  cycle,  while.  In  the 
esse  of  the  (  River,  the  United  States, 
when  such  <.:.  .,;;-»  occur,  will  not  compen- 
BSte  Mexico  for  the  volume  lacking  with  re- 
spect to   that  guaranteed   In   the   following 


•toolho  BiMll  •!  the  f"^"  '-"'" 
fMMnld  MtjBOMOo  ki 
el  trm  wnnf.  vuit  mui 


\  !  7  I ; 
"MS  Win 

I  year 


r  Is  the  following:  In  the  eaae 
of  .inde.  Mexico  does  not  agree 

to  deliver  the  guaranteed  volume  !i  nd 

"orh  one  of  the  years — aa.  on  the  on    •       :id, 
>l)ens  in  the  caa*  of  the  Colorado  River - 
.  Ill  Mexico  has  the  choice,  ac''"^'^i'i(r  to  the 
treaty,  of  giving  the  volume  1  ced  in 

'     'eater  anntial  volumcb.  11  the  an- 
inteed    volume    Is    completed    In 
'  years.    This,  which  )s  t>eneflclai 
\u  X     >    because   It   givea   Mexico  great 
elasticity    in    covering    Its    obllgntlons    and 
which  does  not  exist  for  the  United  States, 
In  th*  ease  of  the  Colorado  River,  la  com- 
by  th*  fsct  of  hsving  to  pay  the 
In  the  following  cycl*  of  ft  years. 
On  the  other  1  .•  case  of  the  Colo- 

rado River,  111  ■    United  Btatee,  as 

we  wilt  aee.  la  obligsted  to  furnish  tis  with 
exartly  the  vol>>ii>r  i-onranleed  and  even  with 
the  monthly  <  ion  which  our  irlrga- 

tl(»n  demand  i.i|uu.^  there  would  be  no 
object  In  havlne  the  deflcienrlea  cnuaed  by 
Mrtnordinary  '  '  '        sy- 

tag  tM  the  wni'  'xe 

we  would  not  •■«• 

o*BS   volume   (  '  >'<t 

years  to  eom|>*nsate  for  the  dry  ones,  while, 
on  th*  other  hand,  in  the  oaee  of  the  Rio 
Orande  the  international  atorftte  dtma  ere 
there, 

6   It  is  nhjerted  that  th*  eoet  of  the  inter- 
n„  on  the  Rk)  Orande,  which  will 

be  .._...:  'u  m  accordance  with  the  treaty, 
will  be  so  great  (several  hundred  million  dnl- 

jur      •     ■■' •••  "••"•   '"H  •\  thousand  mil- 

II,  ra)  that  Mexuo 

uill  I.  ""  '^'^'"' " 

pnrt. 

vr  to  h'  ^*'y  •"""^ 

i..irt  of  tli'        ,         .  '"' 

It  IS  eat Imated.  by  engineer 
trl*a.  that  the  co*t  of  the  ttorcL  .;. 
storage  dams  and  of  the  nieiMTy  diversion 
works  will  be  430,000,000  peso*.    The  hydro- 


lh«  eoet  Of  the  hyiiMliii' 
000,000  peeu*  of  tite  toH  of ' 


.e- 
11. 1 


It    of 


"Itl      I  wttte  t4» 
,ti  Irrigatlan  Oeti 


ent    an    annual    budget    nt  1)000 

and  thit  «!'"<  ."oo.mI  bucu       li  ji  tieen  In* 

oreftBlni  in  . <rottresaion  In  the  last 

few  yeara     1  iw^  »ir  • f  -u  that 

the  Commisalon  la  rotn  dams 

of  similar  msi  ■  'lie  dama 

that  *r*  plann.  •" 

We  should  note,  ii>  t    the 

intemattonal  works  «i  .le  wtU 

have  a  very  eoonomiral  cost,  per  hettON 
benefited,  in  reality  the  unit  rtwt  for  tiM 
Item  of  Irrigation  works  per  ench  hectare 
benefited  In  ctinformlty  with  this  interna- 
tional project  will  be  slightly  lo*er  than  the 
average  obtained  by  the  worlts  which  the 
National  Imgstlon  Commission  is  develop- 
ing. 

tX.    TIJVANA  aiVM 

In  the  case  of  the  Tijuana  River,  the  treaty 
in  article   16  reads  as  follows: 

"With  the  object  of  b.-tterlng  the  existing 
xises  and  of  assuring  any  practloable  future 
development,  the  Commlssfon  -will  sttidy. 
investigate,  and  submit  to  the  two  Govern- 
ments for  their  approval: 

"1.  Recommendations  for  th*  rqultable 
distribution  between  the  two  countries  of 
the  waters  of  the  Tljusna  River  ayatem. 

"2.  Project*  of  storage  and  control  of 
flooda  m  order  to  promote  and  develop  the 
domestic,  irrigation,  and  other  practicable 
uses  of  the  waters  of  this  f.vi.tcm 

■•a,  Istlmntes  of  the  cos'  <  works  pro- 

posed and  of  the  form  In  vii;.  <.  ihe  construe- 
tlon  of  aald  works  or  their  costa  should  bo 
divided  b«  rnmenta. 

•4.  Rec  reipect  to  the 

parts  of  the  ^  ild  be  operated 

and  maintain'       ,  mla^lon  and  the 

parU  of  the  same  that  should  be  operated 
and  malnUlned  by  each  section, 

"The  two  Governments,  anch  acting 
through  It*  reapcctlve  sections  Of  the  Com- 
mlaalun,  wUI  construct  the  works  that  both 
Oovarnnur  - 

the  amoui  >   » 

distribute  the  waters  ot  the  ii 
system  In  the  proporiioni.  1  n  *h 
clde.    The  two  Oovertim^  v  hy 

eittuU  parte  the  ooet  of  operai  khi  m mi  tniiinie 
nance  of  the  worka  ftsalined  to  it  for  said 
object  " 

ThU  article  leavee.  then  for  the  fttture 
declalon  ot  the  two  Ouv< 

ner  of  developing  the  Wh  . .  ^ 

River  lor  the  two  countrloH.  wh  1.  as 

«'  oilglriates    in    the    tw  ■''". 

N  neither  of   the   two  <•  < 

Would  agree  to  h> 

that  could  be  us< 

assigned   to  the  oilier.     In   leuliiy, 

only   UH9   ilri  iM<  .1  iiiw.i ,  t    itii    Mir    'rilii.i  K 

of  an   II  ran   ti" 
realleed,  wnivn  tnr  i;.w  iioundary 
and  Watar  Ooaimlssion  v  in  ac- 
cord'             h  Um  tttpui  . 
Thia            .tarron  Dem  > 
the  United  MUtes  ai< 
It  ,„,   U.IU  be  fed  b;* 

•••  and  Its  (  '      10- 

lAn.o"'!  ruble  tn*ters  1 1«  >               Tbi* 

amount  would  b*  distil  uibly  be- 

>e  two  oouatnoft.  , 
rizing.  tlw  proMea  ifMMdas  to  be 

I                        the   future  by   ttoe  two  Oov- 
,'                    _nd     theii'intr.     aa    regar<i*    tiM 
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r.i  not    exist    aiiyiiiii,;    vmicn 

A  .terc«U  of  one  or  the  other 

country,  and  even  less  when  we  take  In  ac- 
count what  WM  said  above.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  construction  of  thU  dam  will  per- 
mit a  better  development  on  the  part  of 
our  country  of  the  waters  of  the  Tijuana 
River,  which  Is  naturally  very  lir.portant  for 
Xx>wer  Calllornla 
X.  sicNincANCx  or  THr  teeatt  in  the  case  or 

THE    COLOBADO    EIVEK 

In  order  to  understand  better  the  enor- 
mous importance  that  the  treaty  has  lor 
Mexico  with  respect  to  the  Colorado  River.  It 
Is  ncc«esary  to  give  a  brief  h.storical  descrip- 
tion. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  con- 
OMBlon  was  given  to  an  American  company, 
organized  lor  the  purpose  as  a  Mexican  com- 
pany, in  order  that  it  might  construct  a 
canal,  the  Alamo,  which  passing  through 
Mexico  would  carry  the  waters  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  for  the  irrigation  of  the  rich 
Imperial  Valley  in  the  United  States.  Ey 
th.s  concession.  Mexico  has  the  right  to  use 
up  to  50  percent  of  the  water  that  flows 
through  said  canal. 

The  existence  of  this  canal  permitted  the 
rapid  development  of  the  American  lands  of 
the  Imperial  Valley  and  the  slower  develop- 
ment of  the  Mexican  lands  of  the  Mexican 
Valley,  with  our  country  using  not  50  percent 
of  the  water  of  the  Alamo  Canal,  a  percent- 
age which  It  never  reached,  but  an  amount 
In  the  majority  of  cases  close  to  the  third 
part  of  th?  volume  that  passed  through  the 
canal.  While  the  Alamo  Canal  functioned 
for  carrying  water  to  the  American  In'perlal 
Valley,  the  Mexican  lands  did  not  have  any 
problem  other  than  that  which  arose  from 
years  of  low  current  In  the  Colorado  River. 
in  which  case  the  American  and  Mexican 
lands  suffered  equally. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  use  to  better  ad- 
vantage the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  the 
United  Slates  projected  and  constructed: 
(1)  a  great  rtorage  dam.  the  highest  In  the 
world.  Boulder  Dam.  a  work  that  was  ter- 
minated in  1935  and  that  permits  the  storage 
of  the  flow  of  2  average  years  of  the  Colorado 
River:  and  (2»  the  All- American  Canal,  which 
runs  ('■•  ■  ly  in  American  territory. 

VVc   'i  '  engineers,  when  we  saw  that 

these  gigauiio  works  were  being  executed, 
understood  that  there  approached  a  ciltical 
moment  for  Mexico  in  which  the  lands  of 
Mexican  Valley  ran  the  danger  of  returning 
to  their  condition  of  one  <  f  the  most  in- 
hospitable deserts  of  the  v.*orld  through  lack 
of  water,  since  our  country  would  have  to 
depend  on  takins?  water,  in  the  manner  that 
It  might  best  be  able  to  do  It.  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  by  using  the  occasional  surpluses 
that  might  flow  through  said  river. 

In  1942  the  All-American  Canal  entered 
Into  operation,  that  is.  it  was  now  no  longer 
necessary  to  carry  the  water  of  the  Colorado 
River  through  Mexican  territory  in  order  to 
irrigate  Anurlcan  lands  and  therefore  it  was 
not  possible  for  Mexico  to  take  part  of  the 
50  percent  of  the  water  in  the  Alamo  Cahal 
to  which  it  had  the  right,  and  this  canal 
remained  abandoned  for  the  exclusive  serv- 
ice of  Mexico,  which  already  had  In  cultlva- 
t'on  that  year  more  than  120.000  hectares 
(SS6500  acres)   In  Mexican  Valley. 

The  Situation  In  1D42  showed  us  how  well 
founded  were  our  fears  because  that  year, 
durlrg  several  of  the  hottest  weeks,  there 
came  from  the  great  American  dams  con- 
structed o  1  tho  Colorado  River  onlv  a  small 
volume  wnich  did  not  permit  of  filling  the 
requirements  of  Irrigation  In  Mexico.  And 
with  this  came  the  clamor  of  the  public  land 
holders,  the  small  owners  and  colonists  of 
our  Colorado  RA-er  Irrlg.itlon  district,  who 
saw  their  crops  lost  for  lack  of  water.  But 
there  is  even  more,  for  at  the  end  of  the 
summer,  there  came  from  Boulder  Dam  a 
great  flow  of  water  which  overflowed  in  Mex- 
ico, inundating  cultivated  lands  and  rt'.ln- 
ing  the  crops  of  other  thousands  of  hectares. 


That  Is.  even  when  it  Is  true  that  the  total 
volume  of  the  surplu-es  which  flow  through 
the  Colorado  River  will  still  be  very  great  In 
many  years,  its  current  Is  from  now  on  so 
irregular  that  it  can  be  stated  that,  while 
during  some  weeks  the  Msxlcan  lands  of  the 
Mexican  Valley  can  be  dying  of  thirst.  In  the 
following  weeks  they  may  be  checked  and  sub- 
merged by  the  Inundations  provoked  by  dis- 
charges   from    the    American    cams. 

Under  these  conditions  the  agriculture  of 
Mexican  Valley  Is  in  desperate  condition.  In 
order  to  better  It.  without  the  treaty,  it  has 
bscn  necessary  for  the  Mexican  Government. 
In  the  years  of  1943.  1944.  and  the  present 
year,  to  be  constantly  requesting  of  the 
American  Government  that  the  discharges 
be  now  increased,  that  tomorrow  they  be 
diminished,  that  part  of  the  water  be  fur- 
nished through  the  Ail-American  Canal,  etc. 
This  critical  situation  makes  clear  how 
unfounded  Is  the  opinion  of  some  of  our 
citizens  who  believe  that  M3xlco  should  not 
be  preoccupied  in  the  case  of  the  Colorado 
River  and  that  the  treaty  waii  not  needed, 
as  It  could  always  take  the  abundant  water 
which  inevitably  flows  in  the  Colorado  River. 
We  Insist  that,  effectively,  in  the  case  of  the 
Colorado  River  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican 
tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande,  there  will  al- 
ways be  surpluses  which  will  flow  in  the  beds 
of  said  rivers  but  these  surplu=es  cannot  be 
used  in  irrigation  due  to  their  eminently 
irregular  regimen  In  present  years  and  much 
less  In  future  years.  The  only  solution  for 
using  them  would  be  to  regulate  them  by  a 
storage  dam  and  we  must  remember  that 
at  the  beginning  of  this  exposition  we  said 
that  in  Mexico  there  Is  not  the  slighest  pos- 
sibility of  storing  the  surplus  water  of  the 
Colorado  River,  a  possibiUty  which  exists  for 
the  Eurplus  waters  that  flow  In  the  Rio 
Grande. 

For  this  and  many  other  reasons  we  who 
know  the  problem  of  Mexican  Valley  In  Its 
painful  reality  have  always  been  convinced 
that  there  was  no  other  solution  than  that 
which  a  treaty  gives  which  guarantees  water 
from  the  Colorado  River  for  the  irrigation 
of  its  lands. 

The  treaty  which  Is  under  your  consider- 
ation resolves  this  problem.  Its  article  10 
reads ; 

■'From  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River, 
whatever  their  source,  there  are  assigned  to 
Mexico: 

"(a)  A  guaranteed  volume  of  1.850,234.000 
cubic  meters  (1.500.000  acre-feet)  each  year, 
which  will  be  delivered  in  accordance  with 
the  dispositions  of  article  15  of  this  treaty, 
"(b)  Any  other  volumes  which  reach  the 
Mexican  points  of  diversion;  with  the  under- 
standing that,  when  in  the  judgment  of  the 
United  States  Section.  In  any  year  there  Is 
water  In  the  Colorado  River  In  excess  of  that 
necessaiy  to  supply  the  consumptions  in  the 
United  States  and  the  volume  guaranteed 
annually  to  Mexico  of  1,850.234,000  cubic 
meters  (1,500.000  acre-feet),  the  United 
States  is  obliged  to  deliver  to  Mexico,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  article  15  of  this 
treaty,  additional  amounts  of  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  system  u;  to  a  total  volume 
not  in  excess  of  2,096,931.000  cubic  meters 
(1.700.000  acre-feet)  annually.  Mexico  will 
not  acquire  any  right,  other  than  that  which 
this  clause  confers,  to  the  use  of  the  waters 
of  the  Colorado  River  system  for  any  purpose. 
In  excess  of  1.850,234.000  cubic  meters 
(1. 500.000  acre-feet)   annually. 

"In  cases  of  extraordinary  drought  or  of 
serious  accident  to  the  irrigation  system  of 
the  United  States,  which  might  make  it  dif- 
fi  ult  for  the  latt«r  to  deliver  the  guaranteed 
amount  of  1.850,234  000  cubic  meters  (1.500.- 
000  acre-feet )  per  year,  the  water  assigned  to 
Mexico,  per  clause  "a"  of  this  article,  will  be 
reduced  In  the  same  proportion  as  the  con- 
sum  tions  are  reduced  In  the  United  States." 
As  is  seen  by  the  above  article,  Mexico  is 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty  a  volume  of  1.860,- 
000,000  cubic  meters  (1.500,000  acre-feet  J  as 


a  nlnlmitm.  a  volume  which  In  many  years 
will  be  2lO97,0O0,CO0  cub.c  meters  (1,700,000 
acre-feetl. 

Now,  tlen,  before  negotiating  the  treaty  a 
precise  estimate  was  made  of  the  net  area  in 
Mexican  "territory  Irrigable  with  water  from 
the  Coloiado  River  under  economically  prac- 
ticable oondltlons.  Accordingly  this  esti- 
mate fotmd  that  there  was  an  area  of  2OO.CO0 
net  Irrigjble  hectares  ('•94.200  acres),  equiva- 
lent to  a  Igrcss  area  of  SOO.OCO  hectares.  This 
gross  arei  of  300  OCO  hectares  (711,o00  acres) 
Is  less  tian  that  estimated  as  Irrigable  by 
our  engiieers  during  the  international  con- 
ferences pf  1929,  to  which  we  referred  at  the 
beginning  of  this  report.  The  difference  be- 
tween t^ese  two  estimates  Is  that  In  the 
latter,  gr^at  areas,  considered  In  the  estimate 
of  1929.  fere  eliminated  as  being  useless  for 
agrlculttlral  operations  due  to  the  laiije 
amount  if  salts  that  the  lands  contain.  For 
example,  the  basin  of  the  Laguna  Salada  and 
the  land^  adjacent  to  the  Gu'.f  were  elimi- 
nated. There  were  also  eliminated  some 
other  arfas  of  lands  of  poor  quality  where 
heavy  pimping  would  be  required. 

Now  then,  for  the  Irrigation  of  the  net 
200.000  iectares  (494.2C0  acres)  in  accord- 
ance wi|h  the  coefficient  of  Irrigation  ob- 
served a^  an  average  since  the  commence- 
ment of  agricultural  work  in  the  Mexican 
Valley  (1.25  meters,  or  4.1  feet),  a  volume  of 
2.500.0COiOGO  cubic  meters  (2,026.700  acre- 
feet)  woiild  be  needed. 

This  tolume  can  be  obtained  with  the 
amount  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of 
1.850.000^000  cubic  meters  (1,500,000  acre- 
feet)  In!  the  minimum  year  or  2,C97  cubic 
meters  (1,700,000  acre-feet)  in  the  majority  of 
the  year^  plus  the  water  that  is  pumped  from 
wells — slinilar  to  those  existing  on  the  La- 
guna — wfcich  will  more  than  supply  the  de- 
ficiency between  the  quantity  required  and 
the  quaiitity  guaranteed  by  the  treaty. 

If  the!  coefficient  of  irrigation  In  Mexican 
Valley  sHould  be  increased  notably,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  greater  use  of  the  abun- 
dant (fneaticas)  water  which  exists  in  the 
subsoil  <)f  Mexican  Valley.  If  on  the  con- 
trary, as  we  hope,  by  a  greater  preparation  of 
our  farmers,  the  coeflicient  of  irrigation  di- 
minished it  will  be  practically  possible  to 
Irrigate  ^he  whole  of  the  200.000  net  hectares 
(494.200  acres)  existing  with  the  volume 
guaranteed  by  the  treaty. 

It  Is  liecessary  to  note  that  as  Mexico  did 
not  hav*  any  place  to  regulate  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  In  order  to  distribute 
them  dab?  by  day.  during  each  year,  accord- 
ing to  t|ie  needs  of  irrigation,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  trrange  by  means  of  the  treaty  for 
the  United  States  to  deliver  that  water  to  us 
regulated  to  our  wishes  within  certain  limi- 
tations which  do  not  Impose  on  us  any 
sacrifice  for  any  plan  of  cultivation  that  Is 
followed|  in  Mexican  Valley.  For  this  service 
of  regulation  of  that  water,  our  country  does 
not  hav*  to  pay  a  single  cent.  Besides  this, 
on  accotmt  of  the  topographical  conditions 
of  the  Unds  to  be  irrigated  on  both  banks  of 
the  Colorado  River,  It  was  necessary  to  ar- 
range tttat  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River 
be  delivered  to  us  when^  desired  by  Mexico, 
compatible  with  the  needs  of  the  lands  to  be 
Irrigated  at  three  different  points. 

1.  At  ^ilot  Knob,  in  order  to  Irrigate  the 
high  la4ds  which  are  found  adjacent  to  the 
ColoradcJ  River  on  Its  right  bank; 

2.  At  fean  Luis.  Sonora,  in  order  to  Irrigate 
the  higU  lands  which  are  found  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Colorado  River; 

3.  At  the  Colorado  River  in  order  that  by 
means  if  the  construction  of  an  interna- 
tional (jam  at  the  site  where  Mexico  may 
desire  it  the  rest  of  the  lands  on  both  banks 
of  the  rt\"er  can  be  Irrigated. 

Mexico  even  has  the  possibility.  If  It  so 
desires,  cf  obtaining  construction  by  Arizona 
of  a  canal  which  would  carry  waters  of  the 
Colorado  River  from  a  diversion  dnm  con- 
structe<|  on  the  section  of  the  river  bound- 
ing the  lands  of  Sonora. 
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Tbess  are  the  advantacss  obtained  by  the 
treaty  which  cannot  be  relegate  1  to  a  second 
place,  but  vhlcb  for  our  country  have  a 
fxmdamental  Importance  because  If  It  were 
not  for  them  we  would  not  be  r.ble  even  to 
use  the  annual  volume  that  the  treaty  as- 
signs to  Mexico. 


XI.    ADVANTAGES    OF    THE    TREATY    ^    TTH 
TO    THE    COIORADO    IUV£3 

By  means  of  the  treaty  the  critical  for- 
tuitous condition  of  the  crops  of  120.000 
hectares  (296.500  acres)  farmed  at  present  is 
eliminated  (area  times  4  1  f net -1,216.650 
acre-feet  present  annual  use). 

The  treaty  permits  of  Incre.^ilng  the  cul- 
tivated area  to  the  total  of  the  irea  that  can 
be  cultivated  economically,  that  Is.  to  200.000 
net  hectares   (494.200  acres). 

The  treaty  provides  for  the  ccnstruction  of 
works  by  the  two  countries  for  defense 
against  inundations,  with  which  this  great 
danger  to  Mexican  lands  will  b«»  removed. 

Finally,  the  cost  of  these  works  Is  cxtraor- 
dUiarily  reasonable,  since  the  storage  dams 
which  always  constitute  the  heivicst  part  of 
the  costs  of  all  large  Irrigation  works  are  not 
included  in  any  of  the  costs  for  Mexico  and 
of  the  cost  of  the  diversion  works  Imperial 
Dam  and  AU-American  Canal  we  will  only 
have  to  pay  a  part  proportlon.U  to  the  tise 
that  we  may  make  of  them. 

In  closing  this  chapter  I  btlleve  It  con- 
venient to  note  that  Mexican  falley  Is  agri- 
culturally the  most  Important  -.one  In  all  of 
Lower  California,  because  In  tl  e  rest  of  the 
territory  there  cannot  be  IrrigE  ed.  in  total. 
even  the  fourth  part  of  the  area  of  200.000 
hectares  (494,200  acres)  whicli  the  great 
Colorado  River  Irrigation  district  will  have. 

xn.  oBJEC-rroNs  to  the  treaty  wtth  kespect 

TO   the  COLORADO   RIVITB 

As  In  the  case  of  the  Rio  Grande,  we  will 
only  refer  to  the  objections  oi  a  technical 
character. 

1.  It  is  objected  that  the  water  which  is 
given  us  from  the  Colorado  RUer  can  be  of 
poor  quality,  either  because  It  may  contain 
an  excess  of  silt  or  an  excess  of  salts. 

With  regard  to  the  silt,  the  reality  Is  ex- 
actly the  contrary.  The  Americun  dams  con- 
structed on  the  Colorado  River  have  served 
so  that  the  silt  which  the  current  brings  with 
It  Is  deposited  In  them,  for  xyhlch  reason 
the  Colorado  River  actually  passes  through 
Mexico  with  a  small  percentage  of  silt,  and 
Is  scouring  the  t>ed  of  the  riv:r  Instead  of 
filling  It  with  sUt. 

With  respect  to  the  posslbiity  that  the 
waters  of  the  Colorado  River  vhlch  are  de- 
livered to  us  may  be  of  poor  quality,  because 
they  contain  dissolved  salts,  we  are  able  to 
afflim,  based  on  reasons  of  lecal  and  tech- 
nical nature,  that  fortunately  fuch  a  danger 
does  not  exist.  In  the  official  report  to  the 
Senate  that  the  National  Irriga  ion  Commis- 
sion Is  terminating  this  theme  will  be  con- 
sidered more  fully.  In  order  to  do  away  with 
any  doubt  that  may  be  had  Ir  this  respect. 
It  Is  not  within  the  purpose  and  the  time 
set  for  this  report  to  do  it  as  fiiUy  as  Is  nec- 
essary, but  we  may  point  out  at  least  the 
following  reasons: 

(a)  The  negotiations  of  the  treaty  on  the 
part  of  the  American  delegation  and  later  Its 
approval  by  the  American  Senate,  were  made 
by  taking  as  a  fundamental  basils  the  official 
document  called  the  Santa  Pe  Agreement; 
which  with  the  approval  of  the  American  Fed- 
eral Government  distributed,  since  1922.  the 
main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  among 
the  American  States  of  the  upper  and  lower 
basins,  and  specifled  that  the  wfiters  assigned 
to  Mexico  should  be  taken  from  the  excess 
which  the  average  virgin  volume  of  the  river 
(22.000.000.000  cubic  meters)  (17.835,000 
acre-feet)  had  over  the  volume  distributed 
among  the  American  States  of  the  upper  and 
lower  basins  (20.000.000.000  cubic  meters) 
(16  213.(500  acre-feet).  Our  a«5slgnment  of 
1.860.000.000  cubic  meters  (1.500.000  acre- 
feet)  is  Included,  then,  within  the  2.000,000,- 


000  cubic  m«t«rs  (1.631.000  acre-rMt)  of  the 
difference.  The  virgin  waters  of  the  Oolo- 
rack)  River  are  of  good  quality.  Boeldet  this, 
even  a  superficial  study  of  the  treaty  shows. 

from  the  Introduction  to  the  transitory  ar- 
ticles with  which  it  terminates,  that  it  U  In- 
spired with  the  fact  that  "It  Is  to  the  interest* 
of  both  countries  to  take  advantage  of  these 
waters  in  other  uses  and  coneumptlons 
•     •     •     In  •  -^  most  com- 

plete and  sa  n  "     This  Is 

a   paregraj-ih    tr.  ni    the    prelnce. 

In  article  27  of  ).-y  articles  it  is 

clearly  stated  that  the  use  to  which  these 
waters  are  to  be  put  Is  that  of  irrigation . 
Therefore.  In  this  treaty,  as  In  any  other  of 
Its  kind.  It  18  understood  that  the  water 
muj't  b^  of  good  quality.  Mexico  has  the 
rrht  to  have  the  water  that  Is  assigned  to  it 
from  the  Colorado  River  proceed  entirely 
from  the  virgin  volume  of  the  current,  but 
knowing  that  this  is  physically  impossible  to 
obtain  for  any  use  of  water  downstream  on 
ar.y  river  ftilly  utilized,  as  Is  the  Colorcdo 
R  vor.  our  country  had  no  objection  to  re- 
ceiving the?e  waters  the  same  as  the  other 
American  users  of  the  lower  p>ortton  of  the 
Colorado  River,  as  long  as  they  were  of  good 
quality  for  Irrigation. 

(b)  The    salinity    of    the    return    waters 
which  may  come  In  the  (Colorado  River  de- 
pends on  the  use  that  Arizona  makes  of  the 
waters    of   the   Colorado   River    that   belong 
to  it.     If  it  constructs  an  Irrigation  project 
with  a  value  of  about  $1,000,000,000  to  carry 
the  water  to  the  center  of  Arizona,  then   a 
certain  volume  of  return  water  with  a  hgh 
percentage  of  salinity  might  reach  the  bed 
of  the  GUa  River,  but  even  this  volume  could 
not  reach  the  Colorado  River  as  It  would  be 
absorbed,  as  happens  at  present,  by  the  great 
dry  bed   of  the  Gila  River   which  tor  some 
years  has  not   brought   a   drop  of  water   to 
the    Colorado    River.    If    Arizona    employs 
these  waters  to  Irrigate  Its  southwest  corner, 
which  would  cost  It  at  least  the  tenth  part 
($70.C00.COO).  then  the  return  waters  would 
be   of   good   quality.     Whatever   the   project 
that  It  selected.  It  would  not  be  totally  de- 
veloped for  many  years,  probably  at  the  end 
of   the    present    century.    The   most   pessi- 
mistic technical  calculations  show  that  even 
considering  that  Arizona  would  employ  Its 
water    In    its    central    region    and    that    the 
return  water  with  a  high  percentage  of  salin- 
ity would  reach  the  Colorado  River  without 
being   lost    In    the   bed   of    the   Gila    River, 
these  returns  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  as- 
signment to  our  country  of  waters  with  very 
small    percentage   of   salinity   would   give   a 
mixture   that   our   country   would    probably 
accept   In    accordance   with    what   was   said 
above   relative   to    Its   undeniable    right   to 
receive  waters  of  good  quality. 

3.  It  Is  objected  that  It  is  of  no  use  to 
obtain  water  for  Mexican  VaUey  because  the 
lands  of  that  valley  are  In  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners. 

Also  m  this  case  the  reality  is  entirely  op- 
posite to  that  asseverated  by  the  opponent. 

4.  That  in  a  year  of  drought  the  treaty 
permits   the   voltime   guaranteed   to   Mexico 


to  be  reduced  and  that  the  treaty  q&ty  prom- 
taee  to  reduce  the  American  volume*  in  an 
equal  proporUou.  ahich  would  be  very  dlffl- 
cult  to  carry  out  in  practice.  A  reading 
of  the  final  paragraph  of  tl .  iO 

shows  that  the  objection  la  >  i^t 

since  the  case  ia  entirely  the  ©oa«f».>  The 
amount  guaranteed  to  Mexico  e^i  only  be 
reduced  In  casee  of  extreme  droughft  and  only 
If  that  txtrr.—  ~r\Tj  drotight  eh^uld  bring 
about  the  i  n  of  aU  constt^^ptions  in 

the  United  States. 

xzn.  ooMCLtMRnn      I 

Tlie  international  water  treaty  which  haa 
been  brought  up  for  cunslderation  of  the 
Mexican  Senate  is  beneflcial  for  oUr  country 
for  the  s  reixsons: 

1.  Bee.  ^  -  .  .  the  case  of  the  Colorado  River 
It  terminates  the  critical  situation  In  which 
the  120.000  cultivated  hectares  (291500  acres) 
In  Mexican  Valley  was  found,  a  critical  sit- 
uation which  existed  since  1942  when  op- 
eration of  the  All-American  Canal  was  com- 
menced. Under  the  treaty  the  net  200,000 
economically  cultlvabe  hectarea  (494.200 
acres)  which  exist  on  the  Mexican  side  along 
both  banks  of  the  Colorado  River  may  be 
cultivated. 

2  It  also  ends  the  existing  dtmger  that 
through  the  construction  of  the  Federal 
project  No  5.  or  Rincon  project,  all  the  usa- 
ble surpluses  which  flow  In  the  Rio  Grande, 
proceeding  from  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
will  be  diverted  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Irri- 
gation of  the  American  lands  of  the  region 
of  Brownsville.  Tex  .  thus  leaving  In  a  pre- 
carious situation  the  Mexican  lands  which 
with  great  effort  are  being  opened  to  culti- 
vation in  the  Bone  of  Matamoros,  Tamau- 
llpas.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  treaty, 
not  only  can  the  water  of  all  the  Mexican 
tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande  be  used  to 
their  maximum,  up  to  the  cultivation  with 
them  of  an  area  of  aiii.COO  hectares  (778.400 
acres),  but  with  our  surpluses  which  flow  In 
the  Rio  Grande,  duly  regulated  by  the  In- 
ternational dams,  it  will  ho  possible  to  Irri- 
gate 245.C00  hectares  (606  4O0  aores)  of  the- 
fertile  lands  of  the  Mexican  part  of  the  delta 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  that  Is,  the  region  of 
Matamoros,  Tamaullpas. 

The  attached  table  lihows  synthetically  the 
situation  of  our  country  with  the  treaty  and 
without  the  treaty.  This  table,  a  summary 
of  what  has  been  said,  shows  that  thanks 
to  the  treaty.  Mexico  will  be  able  to  irrigate 
445.000  hectares  (1.100.000  acres)  more,  and 
that  this  will  be  achieved  without  any  harm 
to  our  country,  that  Is.  as  we  have  demon- 
strated m  this  stetement.  without  injuring 
the  maximum  possibilities  of  development  of 
all  and  each  one  of  our  frontier  States  with 
water  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande 
which  pass  through  them. 

The  above  considerations  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  t  le  treaty  technically  is  bene- 
ficial for  the  country,  and  I  express  this  in 
-the  name  of  the  National  Irrigation  Commis- 
sion and  as  a  participant.  In  my  character 
of  executive  chairman.  In  the  eechnlcal  as- 
pects of  Its  negotutlon. 


Tablk  I.— Virgin  regimen,  actual  and  future  consumptions,  and   future  BUrplueet  of  the 

Rio  Grande  i 


[MilUons  of  cubic  meters  fs<«  supplement  to  table  1)J 


nOU   MEXICO 

I    pr^Tl/>hrli.  "River  .  

s!  .f  Isi  Vscas,  8su  Dii«o,  Baa  RodriKO.  Eicondito 

3,  EitJAUo  itiver 

I  Totsl, « trlbotarips 

n.  Alamo  tnd  San  Joan  Rivers 

III.  50  percent  direct  basin ^ — 

Total  for  M 


AI7')0 
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Tabl«  1. — Virgin  regimen,  actual  and  future  consumption,  and  future  surpluses  of  the 

Rio  Grande — Continued 

[Millions  of  cubic  meters  (siee  supplemont  to  table  1)1 


EOOTf 

flow 

Consumption 

Future 
surpluses 

Percent 

Present 

Future 

rtoM  THi  cxrriD  states 

1.  Fecos,  Dfvils   n<y,i!rr.<  i:cti  "t  rirp?  Kiven,  Tfrliaco*>  Alft- 
ISlU)   i^ti                                                                             

2,1m 
867 

S68 

m 

1.192 

.867 

II   lODcfeeci                           ...  Uuitnian).. ........ 

Tot*l  for  T'nit4v1  Ptatfw  ,t  , 

3.047 

C) 

988 

2.059 

42 

TntM\  bw  Rtfl  (lr»n<li>          

8.S59 

4.953 

100 

Supplement  to  table  1 
[Thousands  of  acre-feet] 


Virgin 
flow 

Consumption 

Future 
surpluses 

Percent 

Present 

Future 

1 

1.  657. 8 
338.9 
749.9 

fia.4 

85.9 

445.6 

1.  033.  6 
103.8 
455.6 

624.2 
23.5.1 
294.3 

a  ..  ^ 

1...^ .    

■ 

I  .. 

2.  74fl.  6 

1.262.2 

702.9 

1.  224.  9 
301.6 

1.  ^m.  0 

772.5 

1. 153.  6 
4H9.6 
702.9 

li :":"::::::::::--::-: : :.::::-. 

TIT 

..^..•••..•........^..•. .................... ............... 

Tot*!  for  Mexico 

4,7^1.7 

1.526.5 

2,365.6 

2.346.1 

58 

I 

1. 767. 3 
70Z9 

801. 0 

801.0 

96A.3 
7019 

u .. 

Total  Inr  United  State? 

2.470.2 

801.0 

1.689.  2 

43 

Total  for  Rio  C5r«n;!c .*. • 



7. 181. 9 

4.015w3 

100 

•or. 
•re 


1  Wittjoutcon.'sitlorinf  tte  present  use  of  1,419.000.000  cubic  meters  (1.150,000  acre-feet)  in  the  .American  agricultural 

rnetpr^  f2l.^,0»*)  crre-feet)  which  a5  an  annual  average  pass  by  Fort  Quitman  and  which 
. ,  ;«c*n  ihc  2  countries  are  not  iucluded  in  this  tat-le. 


Tabuc  a — Dt'itribution  of  future  surpluses  in^    Table  3.— Maximum  possibilities  of  irrigated 
the   Rio   Grande   in   accordance   with    the 
treaty 

TO  MXXICO 


• 

Mil- 
lions of 
cubic 
meters 

o.ooo 

Bcre- 
feet) 

<l)  Two-third*  of  the  ^firphiw'  of  the 
Conch'                  '                 !  ;< 
Vacas. 

(t)  On.                                 .  es  ol  tfce 
ili                                    

C49 
434 
433 
604 

(769) 
(352) 

(3)  On.                                s  ol  the  di- 
re •   >                            

(351) 

(4)  Total  <ir  11m-  >ur|>lusfs  in  the  San 
Juan  and  .Alnnio  Kivers 

(490) 

Tola'                ^ 

2.4% 

(1.9«2) 

TO  TRs  umrso 

RATn  or 

aicxucA 

Jl)  Oncthlrd  of  Ihc  - 

Ci>nchc.«  ntrrr 

\ 

E 
(S)  Total  ol   Il.i 

r«rCOS,     1)<  ' 

F. 
(S)  On. 

dr 

..  ihe 
las 

.   tlie' 

luefa 

.fan 

...iu  the 

474 

1.192 
433 
434 

(3M) 

(9«) 
(351) 

(4)  Ont  : 3  from  the 

(352) 

Total 

XS33 

(2,053) 

areas  with  treaty  and 

without 

it 

t\ith 
1  with- 
out!'the 
treaty 

Without 
Iwithl  ' 

the 
treaty 

(.^cres) 

A.  With   the  Colorado 
Kiver 

fledare*  ( 
0 

315.  ceo 
0 

Hectaret 
200,000 

315.000 
245.  (X)0 

(494, 200) 
'778.  400) 

(605.  400) 

B.  W  i  t  h    the    Rio 
firande: 

(1)  In  the  t.asin  of 

the  Mexican 
tribut.vies... 

(2)  In  the  .Mexican 

part    of    the 
delta  of  the 
Rio    Cirande 
(Key nose    to 
Mataiiioros).. 

Total 

Dillcrcnce.. 

315,000 

760,000 
445.000 

(1,878.000) 

(1.  loaooo) 

1  The  words  •'with"  and  "without"  in  the  2  headings 
are  obvious  tran.^po*''  ■■"- 
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BDMMAST 

Millions 
of  cubic 
meters 

Percent 

1,000 
acre-feet 

To  ^ 

t4C0 
2.533 

49 
SI 

(1.962) 

To-. 

d  States... 
Total 

(i053) 

4,9a 

100 

(4. 015) 
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jUSEi  H  E.  TAI 
or  coNNicncxrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  7.  1945 

Mr.  TAI  ^OT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  •  v  i  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
the  Honorable  William  Benton,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  in  Charge  of  Public 
a:T  ;  before  the  Herald  Tribune 
iu:..:::   ^i-i^rf  b;ill."oom.  Waldorf-Astoria 


Hotel.  New  York  City,  Tuesday,  October 
30,  1945: 

The  Vc4ce  of  America  Is  a  voice  with  10.000 
tongues.  It  is  all  that  the  people  of  other 
lands  heir  about  us  and  all  that  they  read 
about  U3i  It  is  the  American  movies  they 
see  and  tpe  American  GI's  and  tourists  they 
meet.        i 

I  am  glad  we  Americans  speak  with  10.000 
voices,  some  critics  would  call  It  a  confu- 
sion of  voices.  But  it  Is  the  democratic  way 
of  peopled  speaking  to  peoples.  The  alter- 
native wty— the  single  voice — is  the  way  of 
censorshi)  and  of  ministries  of  propaganda. 

My  thMne  tonight  Is  that  the  people  of 
the  Unitffd  States,  through  their  Govern- 
ment anC  their  State  Department,  have  a 
vital  national  Interest  In  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. Their  national  security  may  be  at  stake 
If  this  vtice  Is  Inadequate  or  distorted — if 
it  falls  t<J  represent  us  with  reasonable  full- 
ness and!  fairness  as  we  really  are,  our  his- 
tory andi  our  culture,  our  faults  and  our 
fears,  out  hopes  and  our  ambitions  for  our 
democratic  processes  and  our  free  society. 

Today.  38  short-wave  radio  transmitters, 
operating  ail  over  the  world  under  the  direc- 
tion of  our  Government,  are  known  to  mll- 
Iloiw  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  by  the  name, 
the  Volci  of  America.  Here  Is  an  example 
of  the  niw  role  of  Government.  The  Voice 
of  Ameripa  radio  programs  supplement  and 
help  to  clarify  the  message  of  America's  10.000 
tongues.  Further,  they  reach  vast  areas  of 
the  worl0  which  otherwise  would  be  com- 
pletely shut  off  from  America. 

There  ^re  people  in  Iceland.  In  China.  Iran, 
the  Argetitlne  and  the  Balkans — millions  of 
ordinary  people  all  over  the  world  who  listen 
eagerly  ft)r  America's  voice.  During  the  war 
these  Vojce  of  America  broadcasts  went  out 
over  the  (air  every  day  in  the  year  in  40  lan- 
guages. [Today,  in  the  backwash  of  the  war 
they  go  out  in  18  languages.  They  give  peo- 
ple In  foreign  lands  straight.  Impartial  news 
from  Anierica.  news  In  their  own  languages, 
news  unjtalnted  by  special  pleading  or  by 
propagates. 

The  raflio  Voice  of  America  was  developed 
In  war  b^  the  Government.  Now  before  the 
Americaii  people  and  the  Congress  Ls  the 
broad  aid  inclusive  question:  "What  role 
shall  th«  Government  play  in  America's  voice 
abroad  l^  peacetime?" 

Is  It  fnough.  in  the  rapidly  contracting 
world  of  today,  for  ovir  people  and  our  Gov- 
ernment to  be  presented  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  as  a  giant,  completely  equipped  with 
battleshtos.  superfortresses,  and  atomic 
bombs,  but  voiceless  except  for  diplomatic 
exchangm  and  the  erratic  interplay  of  private 
commuia  cation? 

There^s  one  basis  for  Judging  the  future 
informatfion  policy  of  the  Government  abroad 
upon  whpch  we  can  all  agree. 

Does  atx  expanded  peacetime  role  for  Gov- 
ernraentj  help  us  to  achieve  national  se- 
curity? ,I8  It  worth  while  deliberately  to  ex- 
plain ourselves  to  the  rest  of  the  world?  Does 
this  help  give  us  willing  and  friendly  allies. 
In  times  of  crises  as  well  as  In  peace?  Is 
understanding  also  a  force?  Isn't  it  the  kind 
of  force  te  prefer?  Suppose  we  had  to  choose 
between  two  investments  in  security — be- 
tween a.  year's  cost  of  the  radio  Voice  of 
America  land  its  rough  equivalent,  a  year's 
cost  of  operating  one  battleship  In  a  fleet  of 
battleshfcs? 

These  I  are  new  questions  for  America. 
They  wi|l  be  debated  in  the  next  few  weeks 
and  overi  the  years  to  come.  Battleships  are 
tha  trad^lonal  symbols  of  our  security.  But 
to  speak;  to  the  other  peoples  of  the  world 
about  AJnerica — to  speak  through  such  new 
and  miraculous  channels  as  short-wave  ra- 
dio— to  $eek  security  through  understanding 
rather  tl^an  through  force — that  is  a  new  role 
for  our  Government. 

In  th^  field  of  short-wave  rcdio  beamed 
abroad,  iwe  have  not  yet  decided  how  l>est 
to  operate  or  manage  or  control;   we  only 
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know  that  the  Oowmment  must  put  up 
most  of  the  money  to  underwrite  the  ctmt 
tf  a  Job  Is  to  be  done. 

The  American  people  have  delll>erately 
chosen  a.  policy  of  active  participation  In 
world  affairs.  As  a  people  we  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  dangor  Inherent  In  that  policy 
We  do  not  propoM  to  forsake  the  policy, 
but  we  must  realize  that  the  danger  Is 
greater  If  America  is  misunderstood  abroad. 
The  next  few  yeara — perhaps  the  next  few 
months — are  crucial.  The  new  United  Na- 
tions Organization  will  be  meeting  Its  first 
tests.  America  will  be  trying  to  revive  world 
trade  on  a  sound  basts.  The  time  to  build 
the  kind  of  peace  we  want  is  now  ar.d  in 
the    years    Just   ahead. 

Yet  the  plain  fact  is  that  as  we  enter  this 
crucial  period  America  is  neither  fairly  nor 
fully  understood  by  the  peoples  of  other 
nations. 

America  is  a  legendary  country  to  most  of 
the  world.  It  has  Ijeen  a  land  of  lepend 
through  most  of  its  history.  The  legend 
has  changed  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Amer- 
ica was  the  land  of  freedom:  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  during  the  great  waves  of 
Immigration,  it  wa«  also  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  American  legend  today  is  a  curious  and 
contradictory  mixture.  A  legend  can  hardly 
be  otherwise. 

We  are  known  to  be  Immensely  strong. 
Yet  Axis  propagandists  found  ready  belief  for 
the  story  that  good  living  had  made  us  so 
weak  and  spineless  we  would  not  and  could 
not  fight. 

We  are  acclaimed  as  generous  and  open- 
handed  with  billions  to  spend  on  lend-lease 
and  rehabilitation— a  veritable  Uncle  Santa 
ClauB.  At  the  same  time  we  are  called  Uncle 
Shylock. 

We  believe  In  freedom  of  speech  for  all,  yet 
sinister  capitalists  are  said  to  control  the 
means  of  communication. 

We  stand  for  free  enterprise,  but  our  critics 
abroad  stress  our  great  combines  and  mo- 
nopolies. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  is  the  goal 
of  all  foreign  opera  stars,  but  we  are  said  to 
bave  no  music  except  swing. 

We  believe  in  due  process  of  law,  yet  the 
world  pictures  the  gangsters  sbootUig  It  out 
on  the  streets  of  Chicago. 

Now.  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  that  any 
role  that  the  Government  can  play  abroad 
will  clarify  this  picture  readily  or  quickly. 
Like  education,  at  which  it  Is  a  part.  Infor- 
mation   is   a   slow.   IalK>rloU8    business   that 
works  no  miracles  and  produces  no  mlllen- 
Itim  of  understanding.    It  can,  however,  help 
to  correct  mistaken  Ideas.    It  can  make  avaUl- 
able  the  facts  about   our  actions   and  ovir 
policies,  as  they  develop  out  of  our  customs, 
our  laws,  our  Institutions,  and  our  politics. 
A  government  Information  service  abroad 
to    strengthen    America's    voice    should.    In 
major  cities  include  a  room  or  three  or  four 
rooms  or  a  building     here  the  ordinary  peo- 
ple of  Amsterdam  or  Cairo  or  Chungking,  for 
example,  can  go  to  find  out  about  the  United 
States.     Diirlng  the  war  we  developed  small 
United    States   libraries    In    many    foreign 
cities.    They  were  used  by  newspaper  writ- 
ers, school  teachers,  doctors,  farmers,  engi- 
neers,  students,    and    people   off   the   street. 
There  is  Intense  curiosity  abroad  about  the 
United  States.     I  am  thinking  of  the  long 
lines  of  anxious  people  who  came  to   our 
American    library    of    Information    In    Mel- 
tKDume  on  the  day  of  President  Roosevelt's 
death.     They  wanted   to  know   what   would 
happen  to  our  Government.    WoUld  we  have 
an  Immediate  election?    Who  would  succeed 
the  President  and  how  and  why?    Their  con- 
cern  was  real  and  Immediate.    I  am  thinking 
of  the  foreign  youngsters  who  stepped  in  at 
an  American  plcttire  exhibit  to  ask  why  the 
boundaries  of  our  States  are  so  straight.     I 
have  in  mind  a  doctor  who  stops  In  at  the 


American  llbr«ry  In  liontcrldeo  to  search 
American  medical  Journals  for  faews  of  the 
latest  treatment  of  infantile  paralysis.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment's stationery  olBoe  has  printed  and  sold 
more  copies  of  many  American  war  docu- 
ments than  lias  our  own  Government  Print- 
ing OSbce.  An  example  is  Target — Germany, 
the  official  report  of  the  operations  of  our 
Kigbth  Air  Force.  British  book  shops  sold 
several  hundred  thousand  copies  of  this  re- 
port. 

A  few  weeks  a^  the  veteran  scholar  and 
wc-rld  uaveler,  F.enry  Seldel  Canby.  returned 
from  Atistralla  and  New  Ziealand.  He  report- 
ed that  our  Ubrarlee  there.  I  quote:  "Have 
enabled  the  right  people  at  the  right  time  to 
learn  for  themselves,  from  books  and  not 
from  propuiganda.  what  America  was.  Is.  had. 
could  offer,  what  we  were  thinking,  and 
how  we  felt.  They  and  all  such  Institutions 
should  be  part  at  our  permanent  foreign 
policy."  he  said. 

Par  more  Important  than  the  rooms,  of 
course,  are  the  books,  periodicals  and  docu- 
ments they  house.  Pew  of  you  can  have  any 
conception  of  what  these  mean,  for  example, 
to  the  liberated  people  whose  only  link  with 
\is  for  the  past  5  years  has  been  the  radio 
Voice  of  America.  Let  me  read  a  few  lines 
from  a  letter  that  came  to  me  from  Athens 
Jxist  the  other  day.  My  correspondent  Is  a 
stranger  to  me.  Mr.  Nicholas  Chantlles.  This 
Is  what  he  said:  "I  knew  there  was  a  whole 
treasure  behind  those  library  doors.  Books 
and  magazines  ftill  of  that  unrivaled  Ameri- 
can democratic  spirit;  books  where  the 
authors  are  free  to  express  their  ideas  and 
beliefs  whatever  they  may  be."  I  coniess  I 
was  moved  by  that  letter. 

In  wartime  we  have  discovered,  too.  the 
Immense  value  of  official  American  political 
documents  to  the  newspapers,  the  scholars 
and  opinion  makers  of  other  countries- 
documents  wlilch  the  commercial  news  serv- 
ices do  not  cable  In  full  and  which,  therefore 
win  be  sent  abroad  only  by  the  Government. 
Foreign  editors  ask  for  the  complete  texu  of 
Presidential  ^leeches,  acts  of  Congress,  re- 
ports such  as  General  Marshall's  on  which  to 
base  their  editorial  comments  and  special 
articles. 

Our  Government  documentary  Alms  have 
won    appreciative    audiences    abroad.     Just 
the  other  night  I  saw  a  small  documentary 
that  has  gone  overseas,  about  the  Jeep.     It 
showed   how  American  Ingenuity   produced 
for  war  a  vehicle  that  has  captixrcd  the  fancy 
of  the  whole  world.     It   was  a  simple  but 
entertaining    film.     Millions    of    people    In 
other  lands  have  been  Instructed  by  It.     It 
was  a  piece  of  information  about  Americans. 
Finally,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  brlelly 
what  a  United  States  information  program 
should  be  in  terms  of  people.    The  bone  and 
marrow  of  any  good  program  are,  of  course, 
the  people  who  rtm  It.    There  Is  no  subetl- 
tute  for  face-to-face  relationships.    We  need 
only  a  few  hxindreds  of  Government  Infor- 
mation people  abroad,  dlrerted  on  policy  by 
our   ambassadors  and   available   to   foreign 
editors  and  broadcasters  and  others.     They 
should  be  real  Americans  in  the  sense  that 
they  know  America.    Having  homesteaded  in 
Montana  as  a  boy,  I  submit  to  this  New  York 
audience  that   I  am   personally  partial   to 
those  who  have  deep  roots  and  varied  ex- 
perience In  rural  and  western  and  southern 
America.     With  sucli  knowledge  of  America, 
they  can  represent  America  more  faithfully 
In  foreign  lands. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important  people  over 
the  long  pull  are  those  we  systematically 
exchange  with  other  countries — the  stu- 
dents, professors,  technicians,  scientists,  and 
others.  Here  in  the  United  SUtes,  such 
visitors  see  tis  as  we  are  and  take  that  story 
home.  They  become  our  friends  and  remain 
our  friends.  Those  American  students  and 
experts  we. send  abroad  to  foreign  universi- 
ties and  governments  go  as  representatives 
of  our  traditions  and  culture. 


These  are  some  of  tho  materials  available 
to  the  State  Dapartawnt  in  its  efloru  to 
represent  the  Amertop  people  la  the  de- 
Tetopment  of  America's  (^rsMs.    Such 

efforts  need  not  compe  i   o«r  private 

buaia— m  operating  al>rosd.  They  should 
only  supplement  and  facilitate  nofmal  com- 
mercial and  private  cx>inmunlcatlotoB.  They 
Khould  operate  chiefly  in  those  aHMS  where 
private  agencies  will  not  or  caa^t  funo- 
tion  proatably.  Nor  shoulc*  w« 
vague,  well-meaning  good-will 
Our  Information  program  should  de  modest, 
realistic,  and  candid.  Americas  voice  should 
be  neither  the  big  stick  nor  the  supersales- 
man.  The  Government's  role  will  represent 
only  a  fraction  of  the  great  volume  of  com- 
munication between  ourselves  and  cur 
friends  abroad — a  fraction  but  a  highly  Im- 
portant and  Indispensable  fraction. 

Ultimately,  there  are  only  two  roads  to 
national  security.  One  is  sheer  physical 
power.  The  other  is  mutual  understanding 
with  the  other  countries  of  the  world.  We 
now  need  to  follow  both  roads.  But  we  must 
hope  that  we  shall  need  to  Invest  less  of  our 
resources  In  military  power  as  we  invest  more 
of  our  thought  and  attention  In  l>he  task  of 
mutual  understanding. 

In  an  atomic  age — understanding,  not 
bombs,  is  the  last,  best  hope  of  earth. 
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Wednesday,  November  7,  1945 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  speech 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Franklin 
County  Republican  Club.  Chambersburg, 
Pa..  November  2.  1945: 

President  Delhi.  Congressman  Gross,  and 
members  of  the  Franklin  County  Republican 
Club,  this  evening  I  want  to  point  out  some 
very  dangerous  trends  those  In  charge  of  ovir 
Government  have  been  following  and  where 
they  may  lead  to  unless  there  Is  a  change  In 
the  leadership  of  our  Government. 

I  shall  attempt,  briefly,  by  comparison,  to 
refute  the  arguments  of  those  who  are  de- 
termined to  remake  America,  those  who. 
whether  they  know  It  or  not.  are  advocating 
stete  socialism. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  American  Re- 
public, generally  referred  to  now  as  a  de- 
mocracy, was  based  on  the  freedom  and  dig- 
nity of  man. 

This  great  and  successful  Buper»tructure  of 
government  arose  from  this  foundation  pro- 
serving  for  htm  the  inalienable  rlghU  of  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  guar- 
anteed to  him  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  further  protecting  his  rlghU 
and  opportunities  by  the  Bill  of  RlghU  and 
providing  him  the  opportunity  to  establish 
representative  government  and  courts  of  Jus- 
tice under  the  Constitution.  It  placed  the 
conduct  of  his  Government  in  the  hands  of 
him  and  the  other  citizens  of  our  cotintry 
and  to  protect  his  rights  fvun-hcr,  it  prohibited 
the  people  from  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment c*  any  laws  contrary  to  the  basic  law 
of  the  Nation,  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. 

This  Nation  where  the  people  ;.  •  c  -- 
trolled  their  Oovemment  and  wh^-f  '!.e 
greatest  liberty  has  otjtalned  and  whese  iLe 
greatest   progress   In   agriculture,    Industry, 
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science,  and  Invention  have  developed  has 
Again  returned  to  peacetime  status  after 
having  saved  the  nations  of  the  world  for  a 
tlms  from  being  conquered  and  op- 
by  autocratic  military  govcrnmenta. 

The  thing  that  worries  many  thinking  peo- 
ple In  America  and  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  ta  that  today  In  view  of  our 
lUustrlciis  past  aa  a  Nation,  there  are  those 
In  thlii  land  who  are  raising  a  great  hue  and 
cry  to  remake  America.  Those  who  want  to 
pattern  It  after  governments  In  E^lrope  which 
have  stamped  cut  freedom  and  liberty  and 
the  dignity  of  the  common  man.  I  do  not 
want  to  alter  or  change  our  basic  form  of 
government.  I  am  willing  to  Improve  this 
heritage  of  government  If  that  be  possible. 
kut  I  do  not  want  to  trade  It  fcr  a  socloUstlc. 
communistic,  fascist,  or  a  totalitarian  form 
of  government. 

For  nearly  200  years  governrrcnts  In  Elurope 
have  been  trying  to  make  socialism  work.  In 
every  attempt  there  has  followed  In  its  wake 
poverty,  th**  loas  of  liberty.  Jails  crowded,  the 
gulllot:  r^worked.  and  ultimately   naz- 

Ism.    c  i.sm.   fascism,   and    world-wide 

wars.  Our  form  of  government  during  all 
this  time,  has  given  us  happiness,  peace,  und 
contentment,  liberty,  an  opportunity  for 
growth  and  advancement,  the  elevation  of 
our  standards  of  living,  and  the  protection 
of  the  dignity  of  the  common  man.  Ours  Is 
the  only  government  In  the  world  that  has 
appruirhed  In  dealing  with  other  nations 
and  dealing  among  our  own  people,  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  ths  Oolden  Rule.  So 
long  aa  we  maintain  our  form  of  government, 
"do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should 
do  u,"  it  will  continue  to  be  America  .s 

In.  i  ii  to  the  liberty-loving  people  of  all 

the  wvrlU. 

TITl  FOWKll  or   PROPAGANDA   IS   A   THREAT  TO  THE 

NATION 

The  attacks  against  our  present  form 
of  Qovernment  by  those  who  hold  alien 
ld«M  Btaru  with  the  well-known  use  of 
propaganda.  Irresponsible  commentators 
through  the  columns  of  the  dally  newspapers 
•nd    I:   >  ible    radio   commentators  who 

can   b<  (or  a  price,  for  the  past  few 

jraara  have  lent  themselves  to  the  political 
Maoloiry  of  the  New  Doal  which  has  grown 
up  U»  ceniralteed  government  here  in  an  at- 
tempt to  control  the  thinking  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  In  a  subtlr  way,  not  content 
With  rtglm.  '  .ind  conir  ■  the  actioiis 
of  the  pe<)|  :>•  import.  ..i  that,  thry 

want  to  reKiiufta  the  mlniU  khU  the  think- 
ing of  th«t  |>ro|)lo  of  Air.vrlcH  This  con- 
atant  barraga  by  noaUMhtatora  In  the  prMi* 
and  over  tha  air  whtrh  has  tried  to  deairoy 
the  cttnndanoe  of  the  peopi*  m  the  Oungreaa 
of  the  United  States  ntii  Into  11  m- 

•ra)  plan      They  conslnntly  ti  in 

thi'  n  UMtlonal  and  tnt«>inMtUu«Ml  ^u•«'• 

til  1 

Thr  the  plnnners  ntut  t:  ,)d> 

•W.      1  ■'  '  ■  ••  >  here  In  Au...  u:i   mim 

Manni  Mon.  to  stMie  MviiUism. 

itate  leadlnit 

«o   r**  ;  t,   U    la 

I.  ni(«i-i«m,  or 
'  *  1         o  triett  It  m  r«al 

after  the  rrench  R<»vt>Jutlon,  Otr- 
•  1'  «>'1  it  under  Karl  Marx  and  up 
>  .*lm  It  bniught  ai)out  W\>rld 
^'>'«t  I  ii  .  J  rhw.n  rtb<n»t  it  Is  that  many 
wel'.. intent.  :  !  j.  pie*  in  the  past  have 
Joined  with  the  loaders  of  siKlallsm  In  the 
hope  ot  bt^ttoritiu  thoir  conditions,  later  to 
f\nd  nut  that  as  you  begin  to  taka  powar 
from  the  people  to  make  socialism  work  you 
must  take  more  power  and  more  power  and 
nnally  you  must  take  all  of  the  power  from 
the  people  and  place  it  In  the  hands  of  a 
^'    *  <        >e  as  Lincoln  said,  "No  govern- 

'^•'  0  half  free  and  half  slave." 

M  :  ;  .oplc  In  France,  Germany.  Russia, 
«■  :  '  ,...  tried  to  turn  back  when  they  found 
•. :  t  .  Acre  on  the  wrong  road,  the  road  to 
t-i' --:.  ..ctlou.    Whci:  tricv  Snallv  i.v.\   :'.,.*   :'..:■ 


power  must  be  left  In  the  hands  of  the  people 
or  given  to  a  dictator. 

It  was  too  late.  They  were  purged  by  the 
millions  under  the  dictatorship  of  com- 
munism In  Russia.  Those  who  tried  to  turn 
back  in  Germany  were  murdered,  driven  Into 
concentration  camps  where  many  of  them 
starved  to  death  during  this  war.  The  same 
rough  and  cruel  treatment  was  the  fate  of 
those  In  Italy.  Planning  and  socialism  gave 
Europe  communism  In  Russia,  nazism  in 
Germany,  fascism  in  Italy.  Liberty  was  com- 
pletely wiped  out  in  those  three  European 
governments.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  gave 
World  War  II  to  the  people  of  the  earth. 

The  United  States  Government,  the  one 
Golden  Rule  nation  of  the  world,  the  Nation 
that  has  always  defended  the  freedom, 
liberty  and  dignity  of  the  common  man.  this 
Nation  that  many  glib-talking  crackpots  want 
to  remake,  threw  iti.  tremendous  force  and 
power  back  of  its  Ideals  into  this  war,  defeat- 
ing and  leveling  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy 
to  lands  o(  rubble  and  devastation:  yet,  there 
are  thost  In  America  who  cry  out  against  our 
form  of  government  and  there  are  those  In 
America  who  aid  this  allen-mlnded  group  In 
wanting  to  remake  It.  They  are  willing  to 
start  planning  to  regiment  the  people,  to 
further  establish  centralized  government, 
and  bureaucracy,  to  travel  down  the  road  to 
serfdom  to  socialism,  and  probably  to  com- 
munism or  fascism  in  America. 

We  have  hnd,  during  the  war,  and  are 
having  now,  some  socialistic  controls.  The 
Congress  gave  the  authority  for  these  con- 
trols In  order  to  channel  the  eCTort  of  the 
people  of  America  first  Into  war  production 
and  Into  an  all-out  effort  to  win  the  war. 
The  war  has  been  won.  Many  controls  have 
been  lifted  and  more  of  them  should  be  but 
the  "planners"  don't  want  to  let  loose. 

Rjconverslon  to  peacetime  production  and 
peacetime  Jcbs  is  the  most  important  prob- 
lem in  America  today.  I  want  to  charge  that 
the  maladministration,  the  regimentation, 
and  control  being  exercised  by  the  OPA  Is 
holding  back  reconversion  In  preventing  the 
people  from  buying  billions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  goods  which  they  want  and  need  by  pre- 
venting the  manufacturers  and  the  retallera 
from  making  and  distributing  to  the  people 
theae  billions  of  dollar*'  worth  of  merchan- 
dise. 

The  poUclea  of  the  OPA  will  keep  millions 
of  men  from  belnj  employed— It  la  widening 
the  ^,\p  between  the  goods  the  people  want 
and  the  money  avnllnktle  with  which  to  buy 
them. 

Money  ii  ptUni;  up  Into  tho  hands  o(  ths 
pe«>ple  faster  than  the  ciuhU  are  being  manu> 
lactured  thvia  wuUMiliik;  thtt  intlaUonary  gap. 
Thiit'  tu*  n  little  le.»  than  S.OOOOOO  sinsll 
I'M  iiu!«»  ntxwt  In  America  employim:  U'm 
than  100  paftona  each.  Thaaa  email  busl* 
n«M  ftrmi  trnploy  48  pt rcent  of  all  the  wag* 

•arnera  In  the  Nation  In  pencetlme.  It  u 
they  who  must  go  ahmd  now  to  produce 
and  retAll  gtxHU  and  rrente  J  >ba  tor  tomar 
war  wimK--     -■  i  returnlnn  veteran*. 

OPA  i>  as  are  alowing  down  nearly 

all  busln«««  riMovery  nnd  also  employment, 
T1\ry  allow  tha  manvifncturer.  In  hoimp  in. 
stances,  to  ratae  the  price  of  the  n 
lured  article  because  it  cnsta  him  >i..  ..-  in 
wages  and  other  overhead  to  do  bvLtlneas. 
Then  they  say  to  the  jobber,  the  wholasaltr. 
and  the  retailer,  even  thovigh  theat  goods 
are  costltig  you  more  from  the  manvifacturer 
you  cannot  sell  them  at  a  higher  price  than 
you  were  selling  the  same  type  of  goods  in 
1942.  This  Is  forcing  little  business  con- 
cerns out  of  business  all  over  the  Nation  and 
this  policy  prevents  the  retailer  from  hiring 
more  help,  hence  contributes  to  unemploy- 
ment. 

Chester  Bowles  has  predicted  we  will  prob- 
ably have  8.000.000  people  unemployed  dur- 
ing 1946  If  this  happens  no  one  will  have 
contributed    so    much    to    this   Unnecessary 


To  show  you  how  difficult  It  is  for  a  cen- 
tralized cp-  socialized  government  to  operate 
business,  and  how  It  holds  back  production 
and  employment  let  me  give  you  a  few  Illus- 
trations 9s  to  how  the  OPA  operates. 

I  can  only  give  you  two  or  three  because  of 
the  If.ck  pf  time.  These  are  not  exceptions 
to  the  rv4e  but  are  a  fair  sample  of  how  the 
whole  ORA  set-up  is  bsing  operated. 

A  crippfled  man  over  In  Ohio,  In  an  effort 
to  make  a  living  for  himself,  made  a  weeding 
tool  which  he  could  make  at  his  home  and 
sell  for  |2  50.  He  asked  the  OPA  to  allow 
him  to  iricrease  the  price  to  $2.85.  The  OPA 
compelled  him  to  make  out  many  papers  and 
after  maiy  months  waiting  they  told  him  if 
he  did  ndt  sell  over  {55  worth  of  these  weed- 
ing forks  per  month  he  cculd  sell  them  for 
$2  85.  Ii)  the  meantime,  under  their  rule, 
any  new  Soncern  could  come  in  and  make  the 
same  to<J  and  the  retail  price  would  not  be 
based  on  the  price  of  the  old  operator.  In 
other  wcrds,  the  new  concern  would  have 
no  histol-ical  background  which  the  OPA 
talks  so  fnuch  about. 

In  this  case,  a  new  man  began  to  make  the 
same  typje  of  tool  that  was  belhg  made  by 
the  old  (jlpple  In  Ohio  who  was  refused  the 
light  to  teell  at  12  85  The  new  dealer  was 
promptly- given  the  right  to  sell  the  tool  at 
$3  50.  W|iat  do  you  think  of  that?  Is  that 
holding  prices  down  to  the  consumer? 

A  big  (l^ncern  In  New  York,  whose  name  Is 
synonymous  with  underwear,  a  concern  ttu-n- 
Ing  out  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  goods 
and  employing  thousands  of  men,  was  selling 
a  pair  of  ihorts  at  the  OPA  celling  of  60  cents. 
They  WiUited  to  get  a  slight  raise  In  the 
whole&alS  price.  They  were  denied.  A  new 
concern  Same  Into  the  market  with  a  pair  of 
men's  sbprts.  not  quite  as  good  In  quality 
as  the  6C|-cent  pair,  and  they  were  promptly 
given  a  (jelling  price  of  $1.35.  Now,  the  New 
York  maiiufacturer  who  was  not  allowed  a 
raise  tol^  a  buyer  who  happens  to  be  one  of 
the  Conj  ressmen  from  California  who  Is  In 
the  retal  business  In  that  State;  that  while 
they  hadlmany  thousand  pairs  of  these  shorts 
they  cakinot  ship  them  to  merchants 
thrcughc  ut  America  because  they  cannot 
comply  ^  iih  the  map  plan.  You  know,  the 
OPA  has  maps  telling  people  where  they  can 
cell  and  'inhere  they  can't.  Furthermore,  that 
the  OPA  had  ruled  that  they  could  not  sell 
the  eo>oint  shorts  at  all  unless  they  sold 
some  shQ  rts  at  38  cents  to  bnlanca  against  the 
60-cent  ihorts.  The  firm  could  nut  buy  the 
material 'to  make  the  3Q-oent  shorts  which 
would  i|ve  them  the  right  under  Chester 
Bowlas  ih  sail  some  60>cent  shorts,  In  other 
wurds,  h^re  Is  a  big  concern  with  a  hundred 
thoxiauni  dollars  worth  of  men's  shorts  who 
can't  aeli  them  and,  of  course.  If  they  cant 
be  sold  the  ptopla  wUI  have  to  go  without 
them  a«tn  though  winter  Is  approaching 
fthd,  Of  4)urM,  Ubnring  men  will  nut  b«  am- 
ployod  t4  make  more  new  tme*.  In  this  rasa 
Uie  01* A. seems  to  be  hitting  below  tha  belt, 

Mere  k  an  llluetratlon  which  will  prova 
to  the  h^iutewlfe  that  the  artiiMv*  of  tha  OPA 
ara  raisigR  the  price  of  meiThanUise  In  many 
Instance*  rather  than  holding  it  down. 

A  mqiuiracturer  of  an  old<^tabllahad 
electrical  l^^n  veiling  at  1378  raUU,  askad 
that  he  lie  allowed  to  rata*  the  price  SO  oenta. 
The  reqiieat  waa  prompUy  daniad.  In  tha 
meantlRii  a  naw  manuiacturar  produced  an 
Iron,  noi  nearly  as  good  as  tha  old  ral labia 
♦a.75  Iroh.  nnd  the  new  manufacturer  waa 
promptli  allowed  a  celling  price  of  18.50  per 
iron.  Id  other  words,  the  housewife  cannot 
buy  the  better  iron  «t  13  95  but  has  to  take 
an  inferior  iron  at  t8.50. 

Again,  this  is  not  an  exception.  It  Is  more 
nearly  xiie  regular  rule  of  OPA. 

This  illustration  should  be  of  interest  to 
wool  growers,  textile  manufacturers  who  em- 
ploy mofe  people  than  any  one  business  In 
the  United  States  and  to  the  people  who 
want  underwear  up  here  in  cold  Pennsyl- 
vania where  winter  is  well  on  lU  way. 
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Mr  Chaney.  of  the  Underwear  Institute, 
recently  pointed  out  that  today  the  only 
woolen  underwear  you  can  buy  in  the  United 
States  is  coming  In  from  a  country  in  South 
America.  If  the  underwear  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  were  permitted  by  the 
OPA  to  operate,  he  says,  a  better  article 
could  be  sold  to  our  people  for  one-half  the 
price.  This  means  less  American  wool,  less 
'textile  men  employed,  less  clcthing  for  the 
people,  widening  the  InfiationaiT  gap  and 
encouraging  inflation  rather  than  helping  to 
"hold  the  line." 

The  OPA  has  contributed  more  than  any 
one  other  organization  in  America  to  under- 
mining thf  '  of  the  mGrc'.Tnnts.  While 
I  have  no  f  ~  they  have  nrobably  driven 
more  cf  them  insaJie  than  all  of  the  other 
trouble*  they  have.  The  OPA  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  paper  shortage  by  using  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  of  paper  becatise 
of  their  long  regulations  and  directives. 

One  manufacturer  testified  before  the  Smith 
committee  in  Congress  that  thev  had  to  rent 
a  complete  new  building  in  order  to  have  a 
place  to  store  their  OPA  files 

Here  is  one  that  bounced  the  operator  out 
of  the  frying  pan  Into  the  fire.    An  energet  c 
businessman  had  developed  an  improved  and 
up-to-date  frying  pan.     He  had  a  cover  on  it 
to  which  was'  attached  a  little  thermometer 
and    extra    vent    for    eacai>e    of    steam.     He 
rented  a  building,  arranged  for  his  raw  ma- 
terial, hired  his  employees  to  start  the  busi- 
ness.    So  sure  was  he  of  success  that  he  went 
to  the  Government  and  through  one  of  lt« 
agencies  was  loaned  1150.000.     He  was  ready 
to  start  In  a  big  way.    It  was  a  fine  lllustra- 
tlon  of  the  old  American  spirit  willing  to  risk 
what  he  had  nnd  borrow  more,  bringing  ven- 
ture capital  in  for  the  expansion  ol  business 
and  the  employment  of  American  workmen. 
The  OPA  approved  his  sale  price  of  I1.S9.    He 
was  sure  of  a  profit   and  braced  himself  for 
a    rapid    take-off.      He    started    going    great 
guns.     The  cwtnmers  liked  his  product,  the 
factory    was    humming,   his   men    were   em- 
ployed    but    a    month    or    two    later    the 
control  arm.  the  regimentation  arm  of  OPA 
came  down  on  him  with  such  force  that  it 
staggered  him  in  amaaement,   A  former  sods- 
counter  Jerker  who  had  never  mSde  a  suc- 
cess m  anything  had  attached  himaelf  to  the 
omce  of  the  OPA  and  cntupultod  himself  up 
the  ladder  in  a  meteoric  rme  to  the  position 
of  an  economic  analyst  at  10,800  a  year    This 
economic  analyst,  whose  iu»me  I  withhold, 
operating  under  the  power  of  the  OPA  colos- 
sus, decided  that  he  could  not  longer  make 
the  frying  pan.    Mt  dtclded  In  hu  wisdom 
that  the  thermomttat  gadget  was  not  nee- 
Maary.  that   the  steam  ewape  gadgft  was 
aikparnunua  brcnuse  the  operntor  of  aald  pan 
«MM  tut  the  ltd  a  little  to  let   the  •team 
Off,    Re  cut   the  price  acc*>i^l«ngly  and  put 
tha  man  out  at  bvislntsa, 

Tba  raetonr  ahuiiovi'   '       "*"«  ^f^f*  '*'<• 
tl.  lUt  «mM%lOtM  MMtr  friends  who 

MMd  with  htm  !•  %IM  aaite  i.«(  their 

Sinnav  and.  praMMaMy,  \"  v^ment 
will  loae  im  money,  Yea,  the  gi»A  "held  the 
Uh»*  attsinst  prodtictlon. 

I  rouid  BO  on  for  an  hour  with  su^h  lllus- 
t,  u  j>rrn\U     The  tartu 

D  Id  t>e  wiped  (iff  the 

atH(ut<>    b*MW»  III   wicc  and   Immediately. 

The  -ttrntitre  thing  ehout  It  is  that  our  new 
I'  •'     people  n  few  months 

,.  ;         .  Is  t>!«cking  tha  OPA 

n  ter  Bowlee  with  greatar  aathuiUam 

111, 1.1  u.  i  the  lata  Praaidcnt  Rooaaealt. 

The  Cougraaa  would  atop  this  foolishness 
•nd  in  fact  tha  RifMlMlean  Members  of  Con- 
graaa  have  tried  to  atop  it  but  they  have  been 
voted  down  In  almoet  every  attempt  through 
the  power  of  the  Administration  coming 
down  on  its  Members  In  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  demanding  every  time  that 
OPA  be  extended  without  any  amendments 
which  would  cure  some  of  its  many  abuses. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  your  Congressman 
Goes  voted  to  discontinue  the  OPA. 


Now  let  me  swing  into  a  wider  field  of 
operation  on  price  control  and  governmental 
control  from  the  top. 

The  United  States  is  the  second  largest 
wool -producing  Nation  in  the  world.  Nor- 
mally, our  production  Is  400.000  000  pounds 
per  year  and  our  consumption  has  run  about 
600.000.000  pounds  j>er  year.  Dxrring  the  war 
p>enod  we  have  consumed  over  1.000.000.000 
pounds  per  year.  Notwithstanding  this  fact 
we  have  used  mostly  foreign  wool  and  not 
disposed  of  cur  dcmeatlc  production. 
Through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
purchs^sing  all  of  Xhe  wool  In  our  country  we 
find  that  we  now  have  overhanging  the  wool 
market  530.000,000  pounds  of  domestic  wool 
in  storage  and  with  the  June  clip  of  next 
year  which  the  Government  will  buy,  we 
will  have  on  hand  nearly  a  billion  pounds 
of  wcol. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  In  a 
report  of  last  Jantiary,  stated,  due  to  the  in- 
creased costs  of  the  production  of  wool,  that 
at  the  Commodity  Credit  price  of  40  cents 
per  pound  paid  the  wool  growers  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  producers  of  wool  were  losing 
10  cents  per  pound.  These  figures  may  sur- 
prise some  of  you  who  are  raising  ?heep  lor 
profit.  I  must  confess  It  surprised  me  be- 
cause on  my  farm  I  have  been  trying  to 
make  a  profit  on  sheep. 

You  will  remember  we  had  a  meat  shortage 
last  summer  and  that  too  was  catiaed  by  the 
unwise  policy  of  the  OPA.  Hera  U  how  they 
contributed  to  a  shortage  of  mutton.  The 
prices  they  set  on  wool  and  mutton  were  so 
low  thot  the  sheep  growers  have  l>een  liqui- 
dating since  1943.  n?  the  following  figures 
will  show.  On  January  1,  1943,  we  had  on 
hand  45.000.000  sheep.  On  January  1,  1944, 
It  dropped  to  41.000.000  and  It  is  estimated 
by  Government  statistics  that  today  we  have 
only  38.000.000  head  of  sheep  In  this  country, 
which  U  the  lowest  number  of  sheep  in 
America  In  50  years  notwlthsUnding  our 
population  has  increased  during  that  time  by 
over  40.000,000  people. 

The  United  Kingdom  produce*  In  New 
Zealand  380,000,000  pounds  of  wool  a  year. 
South  Africa  produces  280.000.000  pounds. 
Australia  produces  over  •  billion  pound* 
of  wool  a  year.  Now.  Great  Brium  has  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  these  dominion 
countrle*  of  her*  to  buy  all  of  their  output 
fni  a  period  of  IS  years.  Great  BrlUln  will 
control  lU  market  and  ship  the  moat  of  It 
into  the  United  BUtas  under  our  lowered 
reciprt>cal  tariff  afreemeiits  to  the  dismay 
and  deeiructlon  of  the  sheep  and  wwil  pro- 
ducers of  America  The  American  pioducer* 
Will  not  ba  ccmpeilnd  against  a  W(»rld  prica 
but  against  a  control  price  set  by  Great 
Britain  and,  of  p<iur»e,  fhe  wlU  aet  the  prica 
on  wool  low  en<nigh  to  ttOOd  tht  American 
market. 

Ut  me  give  you  a  potant  tuu»" 
tha  •ooparaUun  the  orA  is  givihi:  i' 
loiay  «B  Mm  imiMirtation  of  wn<>i  rnnnca, 
You  mav  not  know  n  hut  under  the  r\ilet 
ol  the  OPA  It  ta  a  Iwcl  U»at  the  big  irMlla 

nulla  amploflat  mow  m  •»«22!S2L"1S 

i»ettni»ted  to  make  only  •  "■•••  ••^Jl.T 
wh«t  is  known  aa  U\a  »»»«*«L.~** J*™; 

rx>r  instance,  the  Botany  Woolan  UUls  of 
Nf>w  Jeraey.  makliui  woolen  fabrlra  that 
»x.uld  protlda  ftne  suits  tor  men  for  180 
pvr  suit,  ara  oompalltd  to  make  the  chesjiar 
grades  and  only  a  small  perrertnre  of  tha 
better    woolens      Now,    on    tl  'ea 

woolens  from  England  which  ">t 

to  come  into  American  markeU  in  large 
volvime,  the  OPA  doe*  not  set  any  celling 
price,  with  the  rej^ult  that  man's  English- 
made  woolen  overcoaU  are  being  advertised 
in  New  Yorh  at  $75  a  garment  whereas  if 
the  BoUny  Woolen  Mills  were  allowed  to  use 
our  best  American  wool  and  manufactured 
these  same  overcoaU  they  could  sell  them  to 
the  American  public  for  ^56  a  garment. 
What  do  you  think  of  that? 


Theae  are  not  idle  statements,  they  are 
facts  beyond  contradiction.  The  regulations 
of  the  OPA  ar«"  forcmg  the  people  of  America 
tc  pay  $20  to  $28  more  for  a  suit  or 
overcoat  for  English  garments  whereas  if 
the  American  manufacturers  were  allowed  to 
make  these  garments  the  American  purchaser 
could  save  S20  to  $25  on  the  priee  t>f  th« 
garment.  Yet.  the  OPA  shouts.  "Hold  the 
line. " 

Under  the  present  administration  which 
believes  in  free  trade,  which  believes  in 
throwing  the  American  markets  open  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  and  wh'ch  '.s  silly 
enough   to  hope  that  we  can  .   our 

standard  of  living.  Is  in  fact  pu  .>:......i^  re- 
conversion, preventing  millions  of  American 
workmen  from  having  a  Job.  is  Incre;  '^e 

dangers  of  Inflation  and   is  dntep.:  n 

the  American  standards  of 

The  Coiigress  and  the  adi  ;itlon  will 

have  to  get  rid  of  OPA  and  In  my  judgment 
under  the  present  world  condition  will  have 
to  set  a  quota  on  how  much  wool  can  com* 
Into  the  American  markets  regardless  of 
tariff*,  and  that  quota  ahould  tie  set  low 
enough  that  we  can  again  place  th^  shaap 
and  wool  grower  In  a  position  where  he  can 
make  a  profit  on  his  production  of  mutton 
and  wool.  Unless  this  is  done  there  will  be 
leas  sheep  and  less  wool  grown  in  this  coun- 
try. Price  control,  regimentation,  lower 
tariffs,  all  supported  by  this  administration, 
unleaa corrected  will  bring  us  ultimately  into 
a  ilriprsasinn  in  this  country  which  may 
wreck  us  financially  and  will  probably  result 
m  a  loss  of  our  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

A  few  months  ago  the  people  had  hopes 
that  President  Truman  would  turn  his  party 
back  and  away  from  the  road  lowerd  State 
socialism  and  centralized  government. 
Their  hopes  were  proven  unfounded  wnen 
he  sent  his  message  to  Congress,  which  was 
an  endorsement  of.  and  an  identlftcation  of, 
the  New  Deal  policies  of  hi-  late  predecessor. 
He  advocated  nnd  endorsed  the  enactment 
of  the  mo«t  radical  nnd  social IsUOIMbI^'  ' 
ever  offered  to  United  States  CoaptM.  ! 
than  a  return  to  fre-*  enterprise,  less  (^eu- 
trallaation,  and  control  In  government  nnd  to 
a  policy  '  f  raal  economy.  He  is  a  strangar 
to  eeonomy 

The  recommendations  carried  \n  hU  me*- 
sage,  if  enacted  Into  law,  would  launch  out 
on  a  program  of  the  greatest  peaOetlma  d«n« 
cit  spendlns  In  the  hUtory  of  our  c«iuntry. 
With  a  debt  approttchinu  S!17ft.000.000,000. 
the  people  are  beoomlng  *»  They  ai-e 

.baglnnlng  to  reallre  that  wu ...  '  »u«  debt 

rathar  than  paving  it  off  is  n  m  the 

^y  ..ud 

th,.  ler 

to 

.r»l 


in    UtP        1 


ltl< 


ih* 


pros 

unasiatawd  that  .hr  l> 

hara  baen  promoieis  *«' 

hatM  brr-  "- 

to  p$ii 

e«liy 

The   1  will  decMa  t«  t*u~ 

AifMMkau  Party  to  aava  the*- 
gll4  IliMtrinitv  Thay  ramei 
HM>\lBht»  (ottk  nver  at  ihf  end  ot  the 

Ptiat  Wott..  V.MI  when  the  thuntry  was 
IM.000,000,000  in  debt.  It  reduced  taiea 
rlfht  Md  Mt,  aMouragad  tree  ettarprtaaa  in 
tlM  luiMilOB  ot  bUMBMs,  piev>nt«d  a  da- 
pr«MloB  IdUowU^  Ut*  war  and, by  tht  ta- 
•oar*|MAant  oTMBlnaai  took  tn  so  mtich 
OMMMy  in  taxea  they  were  able  to  balance 
tha  Budget  each  year  and  retire  the  national 
debt  by  11,000.000.000  a  year  for  lo  suocawlV 
yaara. 

That  is  the  type  of  government  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  and  must  have  to  save  this 
country.      They    know    now    that    Pre?«ldent 
Truman  and  those  in  charge  of  the  < 
ment  cannot  l>e  reelected  if  they  .-  '■ 

waste  of  the  people's  money,  because  the 
Oommunist  and  radical  labor  groups  which 
they  must  have  to  continue  in  power  wUl 
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XKJt  sMoport  them  If  they  cut  off  special  leg- 
la!  I  prlvUeRcs  to  Sidney  HIU- 

tn and  to  the  radical  proups 

In  labor  aion<?  with  the  two  communistic 
Iwuleni.  as  William  Z.  Foster  and  Earl 
Browdcr 

The  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  we 
must  have  a  government  in  the  future  that 
will  make  certain  the  interest  of  the* Ameri- 
can people  is  talien  care  of  first. 

They  want  such  rigid  economy  practiced  in 
Oovrnment  and  such  a  tea  program  as  will 
not  only  balance  the  Budget  in  the  future 
but  tliat  will  set  aside  a  reserve  ea«>h  year 
for  the  retirement  of  the  national  debt. 
This  can  be  done  If  2.000.000  bureaucrats,  who 
are  leeches  on  the  taxpayers,  are  taken  off 
of  the  pay  rolls  and  If  every  possible  economy 
Is  practiced  In  governm  nt. 

They  want  an  honest,  courageous  Execxj- 
tlve  leaderslilp  that  will  quit  playing  one 
pr«MUre  group  against  another  for  fwlitlcal 
purposes,  which  has  been  done  and  is 
being  perpetuated  under  the  present  admin- 
tstration 

They  wnnt  n  lendernhlp  that  will  establish 
m<  fh  will  help  to  de- 

clui    .  .  uial  and  labor  with 

economic  Intelligence  In  the  interest  not  only 
of  the  disputants  but  also  In  the  Interest  of 
the  general  public  welfare  of  the  Nation 
This  can  bs  done  by  .>  ;:i?ou8  Executive 

and  Congreee  which  :     get   politics   in 

the  framing  of  such  Irgislaiion. 

The  present  administration  has  given  us 
14  years  of  the  New  Deal  in  power;  14  years  of 
cetitr  liz«tlon  and  socialisation  of  our  Oov- 
ernment:  14  years  of  waste,  extravagance,  ex- 
pense: 14  years  of  government  by  boards, 
b'lreaus.  and  the  playing  of  one  group  of 
eltttans  against  the  other  for  political  pur- 
poMa:  14  years  of  political  partnership  with 
the  Communist  Party. 

There  is  only  one  instrumentality  to  which 
the  people  of  America  can  turn  to  reverse 
such  dangerous  trends  in  government,  and 
that  is  the  Republican  Party.  This  party 
enacted  the  Bud'^et  Act  and  cleaned  up  the 
mess  alter  the  First  World  War,  rs  I  have  pre- 
viously shown.  It  ca..  and  will  do  it  again 
If  we  can  hold  out  until  1948  The  people 
will  put  the  welfare  and  the  destiny  of  this 
country  Into  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
Party  when  they  have  that  opportunity  at 
the  next  nationai   ilection. 


Co!.  Howard  A    R"s\ 


r  A  1  r 


.N   OF   IJrMAHKS 


HGN.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdnc-c        .V  )vcmber  7,  1945 

Mr.  CCC]U::xS^  Mr.  Speaker,  Col. 
Howard  A  i  .-c.  a.s.siRned  to  duty  with 
the  air  surgeon.  Medical  Corps  of  the 
Army,  has  just  been  a  ,:.:c  d  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Meo.i. 

Colonel  Rusk,  a  youi.  -r  \v..  was  one 
of  the  leading  physician.,  ar.d  diagnosti- 
cians in  St.  Louis  at  the  time  he  volun- 
tarily eiatered  the  Army.  He  was  imme- 
diately assigned  to  Jefferson  Barracks, 
which  adjoins  St.  Louis,  where  the  air 
surgeon  had  a  hospital  and  convalescent 
center. 

In  order  to  get  acquainted  with  his 
duties  as  well  as  his  patients.  Colonei 
Rusk  made  a  tour  of  the  hospital.  In 
the  second  room  where  he  visited,  the 
patient,  in  reply  to  his  question  as  to 
how  he  was  gemi.^  along,  said; 


No  place  In  the  wwld  could  I  get  better 
treatment.  There  is  no  complaint  whatso- 
ever from  my  standpoint,  but  I  wish  I  could 
find  a  way  to  occupy  my  mind  while  I  am 
required  to  remain  in  bed.  I  can  tell  you 
how  many  cracks  there  are  In  the  ceiling 
and  how  many  nails  in  the  celling.  How 
much  better  it  would  be  if  I  had  something 
to  do. 

Then  and  there  was  born  Colonel 
Rusk's  program  of  rehabilitation.  He 
inaugurated  a  plan  that  regardle£,s  of 
the  disabil'ty  the  patient  would  have 
something  to  do.  When  the  chief  air 
surTeon  on  an  inspection  tour  visited 
Jefferson  Barracks.  Colonel  Rusk  told 
him  of  the  program  he  had  inaugurated. 
The  air  surgeon  was  so  impressed  that 
he  immediately  ordered  Colonel  Rusk  to 
Washington  and  made  him  the  Chief 
of  the  Convalescent  and  R?habllitaticn 
Branch  of  his  oGice.  Colonel  Rusk  vis- 
ited every  Air  Corps  hospital  and  con- 
vale.scent  c:^ntor  in  the  country  and  his 
program  was  Installed  at  each.  For  this 
he  received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medr.l. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  quoting  the  citation 
for  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
issued  by  the  War  Department.  It  fol- 
lows: 

Col.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  Medical  Ccros, 
01S6918.  from  March  1943  to  October  1915, 
bore  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  Chief  cf 
the  Convalescent  and  RehabUitntlon  Branch. 
Professional  Services  Division,  and  Chief  of 
the  Convalescent  S3rvice  Division,  Office  of 
the  Air  Surgeon. 

Given  the  difficult  assignment  of  pioneer- 
lug  the  organization  of  a  convalescent  serv- 
ices program  In  each  Army  Air  Forces  hospi- 
tal, he  instituted  procedures  for  physical  re- 
conditioning and  educational  training  v/hlch 
utilized  previously  wasted  convalescent  time. 

The  results  of  this  far-reaching  program 
were  extraordinarily  successful.  Hospiial 
readmlssions  dwiiidled,  the  period  of  conva- 
lescence was  shortened,  sick  leaves  were  re- 
duced, the  military  and  general  kncv.-ledce 
and  skills  of  the  patients  were  increased,  and 
tremendous  Improvement  of  morale  in  the 
hospitalized  men  was  noted. 

Tlie  outgrowth  of  Colonel  Rusk's  program 
was  the  Air  Forces  plan  for  the  rehatilitation 
and  convalescent  care  for  reti:rning  over- 
seas casualties.  Tlirough  great  vision,  sup3- 
rlor  organizational  ability,  and  wide  expe- 
rience gained  in  the  practical  application  of 
his  theories.  Colonel  Rusk  accomplished  a 
task  which  benefited  thousands  of  soldiers 
and  contributed  in  important  measure  to 
the  success  of  the  Army  Air  Forces'  vast  med- 
ical program. 

Colonel  Rusk  has  just  been  discharged 
from  the  Army.  Rather  than  take  his 
wife  and  children  back  to  St.  Louis  and 
rerume  his  private  practice,  he  is  so  in- 
terested in  the  program  now  that  he  has 
accepted  an  assignment  with  a  private 
prganization  with  headquarters  in  Ne-v 
York  that  will  assist  private  institutioris 
to  install  a  rehabilitation  branch  in  all 
hospitals  and  convalescent  homes. 

I  happen  to  have  a  p3rsonal  knowledge 
of  the  work  of  Colonel  Rusk  and  I  cen 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
the  rehabilitation  program  he  arranged 
for  A'r  Corps  patients  is  the  most  out- 
standing of  any  in  the  Army  or  Navy. 
He  has  served  his  country  well  and  de- 
serves the  recognition  that  has  been 
accorded  him. 


High-Point  GI's  Still  Sweat  It  Out  in 
!  Pacific 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

ION.  MELVIN  PRICE 


OF    ILLINOIS 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnesday,  November  7.  1945 

Mr.  I^RICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  l^ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,!  I  include  two  letters  that  I  have 
received  from  men  in  the  armed  forces 
now  serving  in  the  Pacific  theater  of 
operations  regarding  demobilization: 

MachCc.\to,  Okin\v;a,  November  1,  1945. 

Deaji  Oongressman  Price;  Have  your  letter 
of  Octohir;  thank  you.  Here  it  is  November. 
Yes;  I'm  ptill  in  the  clutches  of  the  Army  and 
on  Ckin^wa  Island.  Locks  as  If  it  will  take 
2  montli  or  more  before  they  get  us  CO-09 
pointers  processed  and  on  transports  headed 
State-si<  e. 

Suppo  e  you  have  heard  or  read  of  Brig. 
Oen.  Rot  ert  Berry,  Awlstant  Personnel  Chief, 
ossertlot)  that  the  points  could  b*  loY.-ered 
to  50  b]  December  1.  Wonder  If  It  wou>d 
Interest  him  or  yoxi  to  know  that  on  this 
Island  hundreds  of  33-yenr-olds  and  thou- 
sands of  70  to  85  pointers  are  over  here  not 
even  pro  :essed,  and  in  their  outfits  sweating 
It  cut. 

My  innrmatlon  is  first  hand,  for  our  com- 
pany's project  Is  the  rebuilding  of  the  Oki- 
nawa pisonnel  csnter  (leveled  by  the  ty- 
phoon) ^nd  we  have  access  to  trus  lists  and 
records.  I 

The  war  Department  and  Its  demobiliza- 
tion pro  :ram  is  certainly  getting  Its  tharc  of 
unkind  vords  spoken  about  it.  Of  course. 
General  Berry's  tall:  goes  over  big  with  the 
folks  ba<k  home  who  aren't  in  the  know. 

It's  entirely  two  different  set-ups  to  have 
the  "briins"  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Issue 
orders,  Ihen  enpect  the  oEcers  to  put  the 
order  in  fast  and  efQcient,  for  the  majority 
of  the  h  g  brrss  arc  rolling  in  more  money, 
and  hav  rg  a  better  time,  aiid  life  of  ecss 
than  as  civilians,  and  are  in  no  great  hurry 
to  see  the  men  fo  out  from  under  their  com- 
mand. \ny  time  you  want  verifications  of 
my  statements,  *  or  endorsements  by  many 
others  1  :i  this  organization  as  evidence,  I 
v.ould  fc(  more  than  glad  to  present  same. 
V(  ry  truly  yours, 

A   GI   COBPCRAL. 


Manila.  P.  I.,  October  24.  1945. 

Dear  $ib:  Just  a  few  lines  from  a  disgusted 
soldier  ih  the  Pacific. 

We  certainly  have  been  looking  forward  to 
seeing  ^me  action  on  returning  the  men 
from  thf?  Paclflc.  All  we  hear  is  a  lot  of 
figures  ^ihich  in  a  few  weeks  are  changed  to  a 
somewhat  lower  figure. 

At  th*  present  no  man  with  less  than  90 
points  *iil  be  accepted  at  the  disposition 
center  Jlhafs  a  far  cry  from  the  70  points 
which  ia^  supposed  to  be  the  critical  score  for 
Cctober-i  If  the  higher  point  men  are  still 
how  can  fellows  like  myself  with  66 
pect  to  get  home  before  Christmas' 


kept  he 
points 
of  1916 

Yes 
never  a 


volunteered  once  back  .  i  1910,  but 
]ain  wUl  the  veterans  with  4  and  5 
years'  s^vice  sign  again.  It  will  take  a  lot 
more  thin  a  $50-per-year  bonus  for  enlisting 
No  son  it  mine  will  ever  enlist  in  the  service 
If  I  havt  anything  to  do  about  it,  and  I've 
talked  tb  thousands  of  men  who  feel  the 
same.      I 

Yes.  tlie  men  from  the  Pacific  are  coming 
back  viiih  a  verj-  bad  taste  that  won't  be 
easily  fofgotten  Unlers  something  is  done  to 
clean  this  mess  vp  I  can  certainly  tell  you 
men   wtio  are  now   the   heads   of   the   Gov- 


j^#. 
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eminent  that  you  will  haye  quite  a  f\ght  on 
your  hands  the  next  time  you  run  for  oflDce. 
This  is  the  thought  in  many  a  mans  mind 
down  here. 

It  wont  be  necessary  to  send  me  one  of 
the  mimeographed  specials  that  Ooremment 
otficlaLs  are  using.  We  want  action  and  an 
ex-servlceraeu  like  yctirself  should  be  out  in 
the  lead  fighting.  AU  we  want  is  action  and 
no  fancy  excuses. 

Thousands  of  troops  were  redeployed  here 
from  the  ETO  and  there  certainly  wasn't  any 
bottleneck  in  the  shipping.  The  boat  we 
traveled  on  caTrled  4,3C0  men  and  ofBcers 
of  the  Army  besides  the  ships  crew.  This 
same  ship  returned  to  the  States  a  couple  of 
weeks  later  with  only  3.600  men  and  offlcers 
and  clvUlans.  Maybe  the  reason  for  the 
smaller  amount  going  to  the  States  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  carried  a  general  back. 
There  Is  a  lot  of  difference  between  the  dis- 
tance from  ManUa  to  Marseilles  and  the  dis- 
tance from  Frisco  to  Manila. 

All  we  ask  for  is  a  little  action  and  I  would 
like  to  see  you  leading  the  fight  for  that. 

A  VniY  Diacuaixo  Sbceant. 


PtanUbc;;  i\.;jide 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS* 

HON.  F.  UiV^Ailli  tiLSERT 

or  LOVtMANA 

IN  "niS  HOtraS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  7.  1945 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  sure 
that  you  will  concur  with  me  when  I  rise 
with  particular  pride  to  call  your  atten- 
tion, and  that  of  my  colleagues,  to  a  book 
which  has  just  been  issued. 

The  volume  is  Plantation  Parade,  by  a 
native  of  Louisiana  and  a  former  fellow 
worker  of  mine.  Harnett  T.  Kane, 
of  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Kane,  in  a  few 
brief  years,  has  risen  to  a  widely  ac- 
claimed place  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  new  American  writers.  His 
field  is  the  South,  which  I  represent  in 
this  House,  and  few  men  of  this  or  any 
other  day  have  received  such  general 
praise  for  his  mainificent  presentation 
of  this  region  of  America. 

Mr.  Kane  is  the  author  of  three  other 
national  best  sellers.  Four  years  ago  he 
wrote  his  first  book.  Louisiana  Hayrlde, 
deal'ng  in  pungent  and  exciting  fashion 
with  Loui5iana  politics.  This  book  broke 
all  Louisiana  bock  records,  and  won  a 
place  on  the  national  l>est-seller  lists. 
Shortly  afterward  came  his  superb  book 
The  Bayous  of  Louisiana,  in  an  entirely 
dlffeient  vein,  a  rich  and  warmly  lovable 
volume  about  the  unique  Acadian  people 
of  the  water-covered  lower  Louisiana. 
The  Bayous  of  Louisiana  exceeded 
Louisiana  Hayride  in  public  and  critical 
acclaim.  Last  year  Mr.  Kane  gave  us  yet 
another  great  book  Deep  Delta  Coun- 
try, dealing  with  the  strange  and' beau- 
tiful land  at  the*  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  L  ke  the  one  before  it.  it  exceeded 
its  predece.ssor  in  wide  popularity. 

This  week  brought  the  national  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Kanes  Plantation  Pa- 
rade: and  this  book  has  outstripped  all 
of  Mr.  Kane's  others.  It  has  gone  into 
several  printings,  made  the  national 
best-seller  lists,  and  has  broken  evei-y 
Louisiana  book  total,  topping  each  of  Mr. 
Kane's   preceding   volumes.    Here   is  a 


striking  instance  of  the  fact  tliat  an 
American  book  cannot  only  t>e  a  richly, 
beautifully  written  one.  but  also  win  the 
general  public  applause.  This,  as  I  need 
hardfy  remind  you,  does  not  always  hap- 
pen. 

Plantation  Parade  is  a  book  that  I 
call  to  your  attention  for  a  pariicular 
reason.     It  represents  a  new.  novel  ap- 
proach to  its  subject.     It  is  a  superbly 
handled  picturization  of  the  days  of  the 
great  cotton  and  s'agar  plantations  of 
Louisiana.     But  it  is  not  a  gushy,  moon- 
light and  magnolia  presentation  of  the 
type  which  has  long  afflicted  the  South. 
Mr.  Kane,  a  man  with  a  sharp  sense  of 
social  values  and  of  economic  intcreats. 
does  not  moon  an.'  moan  over  the  so- 
called   wonders   of   the   forgotten   past. 
You   have   all   heard   the  story   of   the 
colored  mammy  ./ho  told  a  northern  vis- 
itor who  admired  the  Louisiana  moon, 
•"Honey,  the  moon  is  sure  f\ne  tonight: 
but  you  should  have  seen  it  befo'  de  wah!" 
Mr.  Kane  does  not  fall  prey  to  .such  sir- 
upy  oversentimentailty.    Plantation  Pa- 
rade is  Instead,  a  brilliant  i-een  ' 
of  the  human  life  of  the  plan 
Mr.  K^ne  offers  the  people  and  the  place 
as  they  wer«— the  truth  that  Is  often 
.to  much  more  strange  and  fascinating 
than  the  false  and  made  up.    Mr.  Kane 
has  steeped  himself  in  his  subject.  In- 
\estlgtUng  old  records.  ch>.»cktnR  court 
documents,  interviewing  survivors  of  the 
day,  finding  family  diaiies.    He  takes  up 
in  turn  each  of  the  whlterPiUared  esta,- 
h.Nhments  o'  the  Slate  and  tells  tbdr 
hi.stories  straight,  from  their  beginnlnSB 
to  their  present  day.  their  triumphs  and 
joys  and  tragedies.     Its  scenes  are  the 
Mississipi  River,  Fal.se  River,  the  Ope- 
lousas  region;  Bayous  Plaquemine,  Teche, 
and  Lafouche;  Cane  River,  Baton  Rouge. 
Donald.sonville.   the   Feliciana   country: 
and  other  parts  of  Louisiana — a  pano- 
rama of  the  State. 

The  result  is  a  fabulously  entertain- 
ing study.  All  of  us.  southerners  and 
northerners  alike,  realize  that  the  econ- 
omy of  that  earlier  day  v  as  based  on  a 
false  and  .shifting  base — the  social  in- 
justice of  human  bondage,  the  enslave- 
ment of  one  group  of  men  by  another. 
Such  enslavement  is  contrary  to  the 
teachings  of  all  of  our  religions:  and 
today  we  are  all  the  t>etter  oS  because 
it  has  ended.  A  sounder  economy,  as  Mr. 
Kane  points  out,  is  taking  its  place.  In 
lieu  of  one  man  wi.th  an  unchecked  com- 
mand over  thousands  of  acres  and  thou- 
sands of  men,  the  land  has  t)e:-n  broken 
up  into  truck  gardens  or  other  units. 
Crop  diversification — so  badly  needed  in 
the  Scith — has  been  introduced;  cattle 
and  hogs,  sweetpotatoes,  and  otlier  crops 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  .single  staple 
crops.  An  interesting  social  contrast  is 
offered,  too.  in  the  rise  of  th:  oil  indus- 
try on  the  scene  of  the  once  great  plan- 
tations. 

But  the  life  of  those  days  had  a  cer- 
tain gusto,  a  genuine  merriment,  a  sense 
of  identification  with  the  place.  The 
plantation  day  had  its  charms:  and  these, 
too,  Mr.  Kane  realizes,  while  keeping 
them  in  their  proper  place.  Few  writers 
have  ever  given  so  entertaining,  so  finely 
readable  account  of  this  day.  And  wisely 
he  stresses  the  fact  that  the  plantation 


era  in  Louisiana,  this  plantatioA  parade, 
gave  America  some  of  it>  '^  r  ^  '  itec- 
ture.     In  this  r>arade  of  was 

an  indigenous  building,  fitted  perfectly 
to  the  demaad  of  its  scene.  West  Indian- 
type  residenees  and  Greek,  revival  hoaies 
V  :h  wide  galleries,  great  v.indows  and 
doors  to  admit  every  breath  of  wind,  ele- 
vation to  catch  the  passing  breezes.  We 
1.3\e  becun  to  lose  the  fine  principles  of 
;uchiitciure  which  this  early  day  fos- 
tered. 

As   Mr.   Kane   wittily   puts   it.   the.se 
buildings  were  put  up  to  "provide  a  maxi- 
mum of  comfort  with  a   minimum  of 
T^  •    n."     For  a        *'  mbers   who 
.some  of  th'  magnificent 

examples  of  home  construction  in 
America.  I  recommend  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Kane's  plantation  country,  to  .see  the 
lines  of  these  buildings. 

Plantation  Parade  is  a  book  that  could 
have  be<"n  written  only  by  a  Loui&iiinian 
with  a  'y  and  understand- 
ing of  !..    -^ :  ..  people     1  am  provid 

to  have  worked  on  the  New  Orleans  ne^^- 
pupers  at  the  time  that  Harnett  T.  Kane 
did  Mr.  Kine  for  17  years  vras  a  star 
Journalist,  a  correspondent  and  slaff 
writer  on  the  N  f^  '<  '  v  v^owon 
a  reputation  J       h  for 

his  fine  writings.  For  a  time,  to.  he 
taught  at  Loj'ola  University.  In  recent 
years  he  has  given  his  full  time  tn  his 
book    and    magasdne    v  is 

known  to  the  readers  oi  ^ :  l-^a- 

fine.  Reader's  Dige.'^t.  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature,  and  A-  m  Mercury. 

It  ts  not  often  that i  opportunity 

to  learn  so  much,  while  being  so  well  en- 
tertained, as  in  the  case  of  this  book. 

Mr.  Kane  tells  in  various  chapters  ol 
the  Louis  XIV  of  Louisiana,  who  set  up 
his  An  1  gardens  of  Ver.saiUes  on 

the  M.  i'pi;   the  Creole  father  who 

made  sure  his  daughters  married  prop- 
erly by  picking  out  the  young  men  him- 
self and  asking  each,  in  turn,  "Will  you 
be  my  son-in  law?":  and  the  l3-year-oid 
Louisiana  bride  who  received  a  doll  for 
a  wedding  present,  and  found  it  sUuffed 
with  jewels. 

Other  rich  characters  in  Mr.  Kane's 
plantation  tapestry  are  the  Prince  from 
Naples  who  established  a  plantation 
here,  and  astounded  the  neighbors  with 
his  odd  liking  for  baked  owls  and  stuffed 
snakes;  and  the  Spanish  beauty  who 
.strode  her  acres  like  a  man.  playing 
cardi  for  plantations,  and.  ooce.  shoot- 
ing off  the  head  of  a  man  who  threatened 
to  rob  her  mansion.  Still  another  is  the 
gay  Parisian  who  asked  his  15-ycar-old 
wife  to  run  the  plantation  wliile  he  had 
hi5  slaves  row  him  over  the  bayous  in 
a  brightly  painted  boat,  strnrnming  love 
songs  ail  day  long.  They  lived  happily 
together  all  of  their  lives.  In  Planta- 
tion Parade.  Mr.  Kane  wcave$  a  story  of 
the  old  South,  with  personages  ranging 
from  Spanish  dons  to  Jefferson  Davis, 
from  pirates  to  revered  patilarchs. 

With  his  new  work,  Harnett  T.  Kan^* 
further  cements  his  place  a.i  a  1 
American  writer,    the  Tlmefi  Pi- ...  ...... 

called  Plantation  Parade  "not  only  Har- 
nett Kane's  best,  but  also  one  of  the  moit 
brilliantly  readable  books  to  come  out 
of  the  South  in  many  years,  with  superb 
flavor,  zef^t,  chuckling  humor, and  becuty 
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bordering  the  poetic.  It  realizes  mag- 
nlflcently  the  possibilities  of  a  magnifi- 
cent subj3Ct."  The  New  Orleans  Slates 
called  it  '"absorbing  reason"  and  used 
the  words  "shrewd,  skillful,  and  fasci- 
nating." The  New  Orleans  Item  de- 
clared that  Mr.  Kane  reveled  pleasur- 
ably  in  Plantation  Parade,  writing  with 
a  gu.sto  well  nigh  irresistible. 


OHice    o\    Piice    Adnntiistration    Hiiiiers 
Reconveriion  to  Peacetime  L:onorr.y 

EXTENSION    (>V   I;I:;MA::K6 

HON  WiLLL4M  A.  PITTENGER 

IN  lilH  iiLL-..  K  1-  Ki:.i'RL.t'KNTATIVES 
WcdJiesdaij.  November  7,  1945 

M  }  !  r  I  :■  Nc;:- i;  M:  Speaker,  there 
are  a  nunibtr  ol  thing.'>  which  hinder  a 
return  from  wartime  economy  to  a 
peacetime  econoir;\  I  say  "things"  be- 
cause in  my  op;:.,  ii  ti.a'  is  just  about 
the  right  desipnai,  .n  i>:  the  Oflice  of 
Price  Administration.  It  falls  far  short 
of  being  even  an  excu.se  for  n  cn;ng  Gov- 
ernment agency.  We  net  d  ;  ::  e  con- 
trols, but  misfortune  ha>  come  to  the 
American  people  every  time  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  has  mixed  into 
things.  During  the  war.  it  followed  the 
doctrine  of  scarcity  and  refused  to  per- 
mit food  producers  to  make  a  profit  on 
livestock  or  other  food  products.  As  a 
result,  people  quit  producing  food  and 
everybody  knows  that  you  could  not  get 
meat  and  other  foods  on  account  of  this 
wrong  policy. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  persists  in  making 
one  mistake  after  another.  One  of  our 
colleagues  chanced  to  remark  the  other 
day  that  the  greatest  factor  and  obstacle 
in  Betting  a  return  to  peacetime  produc- 
tion of  almost  everything  was  the  OPA. 
He  pointed  out  that  OPA  refused  to  per- 
mit a  price  ceiling,  so  that  goods  could 
be  manufactured  at  a  profit.  As  a  re- 
sult industry  has  no  incentive  to  go 
ahead.  Neither  has  small  business.  So 
they  just  simply  are  not  producing. 
This  means  unemployment  and  the  p>eo- 
ple  who  are  going  to  b<  I  ,  <;:  for  jobs 
next  year  may  just  as  vveii  h;.ik  up  their 
minds  now  that  OPA  is  douu;  and  will 
continue  to  do  everything  it  can  to  pre- 
vent any  n-^^v  industry,  which  means 
lack  of  jobs  ;,r  i  nemployment,  and  to 
cripple  exis',;  i  .-iness  and  industry. 
That  also  m-  ;  :  ;  k  of  jobs  and  unem- 
ployment. Of  course,  this  OPA  outfit 
will  claim  that  it  is  a  friend  of  the  work- 
ingmen.  but  the  facts  are  that  it  is  his 
worst  enemy,  and  when  we  have  bread- 
lines, we  can  charge  a  gcod  long  part  of 
the  procession  up  to  OPA  and  its  false 
economy  idcax. 

•MALL  IVSINna  (.    siMtl  irr    It)  \RtNO 

1  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Rrpresentatlvea  a  \  :.  rnjxjrtant  hear- 
in-  •'•■  •  •■  "  -■-,:•  ■  n  trow  morning 
"=  ■:   '  :    :       '  ci  by  theSmnll 

I*  '  of    tlif    H 

J<'  :  ■       ..:..■...,        1  .  :.pcct  to  i.,    jm*  -  ;.L 
»l  that  hearing  and  present  the  views 


of  automobile  and  truck  dealers  in  north- 
ern Minnesota.  Many  of  them  have 
either  wiied  or  written  me  requesting 
this  procedure. 

This  situation  is  brought  about  by  a 
notice  that  OPA  ofiBcials  served  on  the 
Automobile  Dealers'  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  on  October  31.  We  all  know 
that  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles 
want  to  increase  the  selling  price.  I  do 
not  question  that  right.  But  I  do  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  OPA  officials'  state- 
ment to  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
effect  that  small  business  dealers 
throughout  the  country  would  have  to 
absorb  that  increase  in  price  which  the 
automobile  manufacturers  were  going  to 
charge  the  small  dealers  throughout  the 
country  who  handle  the  retail  end  of  the 
selling  of  automobiles  and  trucks.  As  1 
understand  OPA  oCBcials"  plan,  the 
amount  of  disccunt  to  which  the  dealers 
were  entitled,  when  they  paid  the  manu- 
facturer for  the  automobiles  would  be 
reduced  to  the  extent  of  the  increased 
price  of  the  automobiles.  This  is  just  a 
simple  way  of  saying  that  the  dealers* 
profits  on  the  retail  sale  of  automobiles 
would  be  diminished  to  that  extent.  That 
is  a  fine  bit  of  demagoguery  to  hand  out 
to  the  purchasers  of  automobiles,  because 
OPA  will  tell  the  purchaser  that  the  price 
of  automobiles  and  trucks  to  the  public 
has  not  increased. 

PRrVATE     ENTERPRISE    RESTS     ON     PnOFIT 

This  proposed  policy  of  OPA  officials 
runs  directly  contrary  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  private  enterprise 
is  based  on.  the  making  of  a  profit.  It 
is  no  crime  in  this  country  to  engage  in 
business  with  the  hope  of  being  paid 
for  your  services  and  your  time.  In  the 
language  of  the  street,  this  is  what  is 
known  as  making  a  little  money.  That 
is  why  people  engage  in  a  business  enter- 
prise and  hire  people  to  work  for  them 
and  create  pay  rolls  and  create  jobs. 

It  doesn't  make  .sense  to  say  that  deal- 
ing in  automobiles  has  to  depend  on  love 
or  hot  air  or  some  other  intangible  prod- 
uct of  OPA  imagination  in  order  to  make 
a  living.  If  the  dealer  in  automobiles 
and  trucks  cannot  sell  that  merchandise 
at  a  profit,  he  will  not  have  any  money 
to  pay  rental  for  the  store  building  he 
occupies,  or  to  pay  automobile  salesmen, 
or  to  pay  his  taxes,  or  to  pay  the  grocery 
bills  &t  the  end  of  the  month  in  order 
that  his  family  can  live  and  eat.  I  am 
sure  that  the  OPA  r^ever  heard  of  this 
kind  of  a  thing  which  is  popularly  desig- 
nated as  the  American  system  of  private 
enterprise. 

NATIONAL      AUTOMOBILE      DE.\LERS      ASSOCIATION 
PHOTE3T    ACTION     OF    OPA 

Naturally  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  is  opposed  to  the 
OPA  program.  So  are  the  various  people 
in  my  di.^trict  who  are  engaged  in  the 
retail  business  of  selling  automobiles 
and  trucks.  I  have  a  telegram  from 
Art.  L,  Matt.son.  president.  Automobile 
and  Truck  Dealers  Ajij;oclation  of  Vir- 
ginia, Minn..  In  which  he  says  in  part: 

Any  tnmpfrtnj?  with  tradttlonftl  ducount 
would  ■rrioiiiily  jctjpiirdie*  our  (uiur*  exist- 
enc0  aa  d«alera.  By  raason  tba  public  and 
our  fttcturlea  for  many  yeara  paat  have  act 
atandnrda  of  aorvlce  expected,  making  it  im- 
puMtble  to  do  bUBlncaa  on  a  ■mailer  dl>.cc;unt. 
IX  OPA  tmpoaea  impoaaible  cut  lu  dlacuunt, 


It  win  re^lt  in  complete  break -down  in  auto- 
mobile ajid  trucli  transportation. 

I  have  numerous  other  telegrams  to 
the  same  effect  and  it  would  make  the 
record  entirely  too  long  to  set  forth  those 
different  telegrams  at  this  point.  How- 
ever, they  are  available  in  my  office  for 
examination  by  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee il  it  so  desires. 


Demobilization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

OF  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  7,  1945 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  from 
Helena,  Mont.: 

Congressman  Weslet  D'Ewart. 

Genti^men:  Will  you  please  explain  to  me 
why  tha  Montana  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress are  making  no  effort  In  any  way  what- 
soever t0  bring  the  Montana  boys  still  over- 
seas bati  home  now? 

I  havt  two  sons  who  have  been  overseas 
since  la$t  March,  one  in  Okinawa  and  one  in 
Burma;  they  were  both  forced  to  leave  college 
to  go  i^to  the  service,  both  are  extremely 
anxious  ,to  get  back  home,  as  I  am,  and  back 
into  schcol,  as  they  have  every  right  to  do. 
It  certainly  is  much  more  important  for  a 
young  man  to  get  back  to  school  and  flnish 
his  edu<}ation  than  it  is  for  him  to  be  dis- 
charged I  from  the  service  in  order  to  come 
back  ani  play  football  for  his  school.  I  refer 
to  the  football  player  from  Georgia,  whom  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  was  able  to  have  dis- 
charged iso  he  could  come  back  and  play. 

Not  otily  are  these  boys  being  kept  over- 
seas unnecessarily  but  the  conditions  under 
\^nich  tfcey  are  living,  the  food  which  they 
are  getting,  particularly  in  Okinawa,  are 
\/orse  npw  than  he>  ever  were  during  the 
war.  l^  son  in  Okinawa  writes  me  as 
followa: 

"We  g^t  very  little  mail,  we  hear  how  easy 
It  is  fori  the  fellows  in  the  States  to  get  dis- 
charges 'on  low-point  scores  when  we  can't 
even  ge^  to  the  States,  we  hear  about  the 
strikes.  Ithe  81.000  unemployed  veterans,  we 
dont  g^t  decent  food  •  •  •  we  feel 
t'aat  th^  people  at  home  don't  give  a  damn 
abqut  vis,  that  we  are  forgotten  while  you 
people  to  longer  have  wartime  restrictions 
placed  on  your  pleasures  or  rights.  It  was 
fine  for  the  good  oW  United  States  of  America 
to  ship  lis  out  here  when  we  were  needed — 
now  'h*t  you  have  no  more  use  for'us  leave 
us  out  Here." 

How  ♦ould  you  men  enjoy  going  through 
one  tyrfhoon  after  another,  especially  one 
like  thejiast  horrible  typhoon  r/hich  hit  Oki- 
nawa Inj  early  October,  In  which  many  of  our 
boys  wete  se-  lously  injured,  some  losing  their 
lives,  aiid  all  of  them  losing  everything  they 
had?  I^  is  nothing  short  of  criminal  for 
the  Govfernmcnt,  ana  Congress  In  particular, 
to  keepj  our  aona  over  there  now  that  the 
war  la  Aver.  Why  aren't  any  of  you  doing 
your  pat  and  fighting  to  have  Congress  de- 
clare th!  war  over,  and  demanding  that  our 
boys  be  jrougbt  back?  I  want  my  sons  boms 
And  bm.k  In  school,  they  want  the  um« 
thing,  Mid  art  entitle,   to  It. 

How  iara  you  men  alt  back  in  Waahlngton 
flcuriniout  waya  and  n^aana  to  Increase  your 
a,ilarlo»llOO  percent,  aaylng  the  work  you  art 
doing  (*r  your  constituents  Justinsa  the  In- 
crease. Mfhen  you  are  not  doing  on*  thing 
to  get  t)ur  boys  back  home,  which  la  mors 
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Important  to  your  constituents  than  any- 
thing else  could  possibly  be?  And  no  doubt 
In  the  face  of  your  absolute  indifference 
toward  this  one  real  important  matter,  you 
will  all  have  nerve  enough  to  come  back  and 
ask  the  people  of  Montana  to  return  you  to 
ofiBce.  Employers  have  discharged  employ- 
ees for  far  less  Indifference  to  the  Job  they 
were  hired  to  do  than  you  gentlemen  are 
displaying  toward  your  Job.  and  I  am  very 
sure  tiiat  the  people,  your  employers,  will  do 
as  much  when  you  ask  to  be  reemployed  as 
their  Representatives  in  Congress  unless  you 
do  something,  and  at  once,  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation and  bring  our  sons  back  home  Imme- 
diately 

I  might  add  that  1  do  not  care  for  the 
explanation,  "there  aren't  enough  ^ips  to 
bring  them  back  any  quicker."  There  were 
plenty  of  ships  to  get  them  over  there;  lets 
not  forgat  that.  Also,  if  there  is  a  shortage, 
which  I  doubt,  why  should  47  ships  be  lied 
up  in  the  harbors  of  this  country  for  a  Navy 
Day  celebration,  which  meant  nothing  what- 
ever to  the  boys  overseas,  and  the  same  to 
the  parents  of  those  boys.  If  such  celebra- 
tions are  going  to  delay  the  return  of  our 
sons,  those  celebrations  should  be  dispensed 
With  untU  these  men  are  all  home.  The  ty- 
ing up  of  these  ships  not  only  delayed  the 
bringing  back  of  our  sons,  but  has  resulted 
In  their  not  even  getting  maU  from  home  or 
decent  food  to  eat. 

Do  any  of  you  have  any  explanation  for 
your  attitude  in  regard  to  these  matters;  If 
60,  what  is  it? 

Very  truly  yours. 

(Mrs.)  ViRcim    Taylor. 


What  the  St.  I  awrrncr   Seaway  Project 
Means  to  Vliiiconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  A.NDREW  J.  EiLMiLLLK 

OF  WISCONSIN 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  6,  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  radio  address  by 
Harry  C,  Brockel.  municipal  port  direc- 
tor city  of  Milwaukee,  from  radio  station 
"WHA,  Madison.  Wis.,  and  affiliated  sta- 
tions. Tuesday,  October  23,  1945: 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  again  in  the 
news.  President  Truman  has  recommended 
the  project  to  Congress  for  immediate  action. 
Ten  distinguished  Senators  of  three  political 
parties.  Including  Senator  L.A  FoLLrm,  of 
Wisconsin,  have  presented  a  Joint  resolution 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  our  long- 
standing agreement  with  Canada  for  develop- 
ment of  this  great  waterway.  Congressman 
Sabath.  the  dean  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, has  presented  a  similar  resolution  In 
the  House.  President  Truman's  unqualified 
support  of  tlie  project,  and  Its  distinguished 
congressional  sponsors,  representing  all  major 
political  parties.  Indicate  that  conditions  are 
now  more  favorable  to  adoption  of  the  project 
than  In  the  past. 

The  State  Department  has  given  the  8t. 
Lnwreitc?  project  first  place  In  Its  Interna- 
tional pronrum.  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  nations  living  side  by  side  can  peacefully 
develop  projects  whoss  bsneflu  transcend 
International  boundary  lines.  The  Stsie  De- 
partment Is  convinced  Ihnt  the  8t.  Lswrence 
project  will  prove  to  the  world  thst  America 
ts  determined  to  cement  international  rela- 
ttoBAIps,  and  to  build  pcuc-o  on  a  aound 
foundation  by  fxr*n<llng  trade  and  commerc« 
between  nattfms. 


The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  has  two  great 
economic  Justiflcaticns — the  Justifications  of 
low-cost  water  transportation,  and  of  low- 
cost  hydroelectric  power  development.  I 
will  touch  briefly  upon  the  power  develop- 
ment features  of  the  project.  The  power  to 
be  generated  will  be  distributed  to  sections 
of  Canada.  New  York,  and  New  England, 
which  are  badly  in  need  of  it.  The  St.  Law- 
rence River  Is  the  grctest  undeveloped 
source  of  hydrcelectrlc  power  In  North 
America.  Two  million  two  hundred  thousand 
horsepower  of  electrical  energy  are  constantly 
running  unused  into  the  Atlantic  bjcause  cf 
our  past  failure  to  harueas  this  tremendous 
energy. 

Our  national  consumption  of  electrical 
energy  has  Increased  from  14.000.000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours in  1914  to  240,000,000.000  kilowatt- 
hours  in  1944  President  Truman,  in  his 
message  to  Congress,  cited  the  important  role 
which  hydroelectric  power  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  played 
in  the  development  of  the  atomic  bomb.  He 
emphasized  that  the  whole  economic  and 
military  future  of  the  United  States  will  re-  , 
quire  further  development  of  our  power  re- 
sources, and  urged  that  the  vast  potential 
energy  of  the  St  Lawrence  River  be  harnessed 
without  delay 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  Is  of  in- 
terest to  Wisconsin  because  of  its  transpor- 
tation aspects.  By  extending  ocean  shipping 
to  Wisconsin,  our  farms  and  Industries  will 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  water  trar«por- 
tation  on  a  scale  hitherto  Impossible.  Our 
industries  can  then  import  raw  materials  In 
large  quantities,  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  by 
substituting  a  water  haul  for  costly  rail 
transportation  and  by  eliminating  trans- 
shipment coste.  Wisconsin  agriculture  and 
industry  will  be  able  to  tap  new  markets 
abroad  by  utilizing  direct  shipping  service. 
There  is  nothing  new  or  experimental  In 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  development.  For 
more  than  a  hundred  years  Wisconsin  has 
been  shipping  Into  world  markets  via  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  St,  Lawrence  River,  As 
early  as  1700.  shallow  canals  were  built 
around  the  LachUie  Rapids  of  the  St  Law- 
rence River  II  is  more  than  a  century  since 
the  Erie  Canal  and  the  first  really  practical 
locks  of  the  St  Lawrence  canals  were  dug. 

The  Great  Lakes  area  was  discovered,  ex- 
plorcd.  and  colonized  by  water  transporta- 
tion. The  growth  of  our  civilization  In  this 
region    has    followed    the    watercourses,    and 

the  growth  of  cur  waterways  has  paralleled 
the  expansion  of  the  Middle  West  until  it  Is 
one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  productive 
sections  of  the  Nation. 

The  seaway  is  not  an  inland  waterway  or 
an  artificial  waterway.  It  is  a  sea  road  Into 
the  heart  of  the  North  American  CDntinent. 
Fundamentally,  it  l>elongs  In  a  class  with  the 
river  approaches  to  a  dozen  or  more  of  the 
great  ocean  ports.  It  differs  from  these  only 
In  the  greater  distance  it  projects  ocean 
carriage  Inland,  and  In  the  great  extent  of 
territory  and  the  large  number  of  people  It 

will  serve. 

The  seaway  Is  essentially  not  a  canal  proj- 
ect. From,  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  a  dl<;tance  of  mure  than  2,000 
miles,  there  will  be  but  16  locks  and  40  miles 
of  canal  section.  More' than  90  percent  of 
the  route  will*  be  through  open  water  or 
through  channels  no  more  restricted  than 
the  entrance  channels  to  most  ocean  poru. 
The  time  lost  by  ships  In  traversing  these 
locks  and  canals  will  be  negligible. 

The  seaway  project  does  not  contr-nplate 
the  creation  of  a  new  transporutlon  route, 
but  will  increase  the  usefulness  of  an  Im- 
p<jrtant  existing  route,  which  has  aerved  the 
Unlt#d  Sutes  and  Canada  for  otst  a  hundred 
yeara.  Tha  waUrway  U  already  substanttully 
complaU.  Ths  agreement  between  the 
United  SUtea  and  Canada  affecU  only  IIS 
mllea  cut  of  a  total  of  2,339  miles  In  the  great 
waterway  stretching  from  Duluth  to  ib»  Oull 
of  St,  Lawrence. 


Although  the  Middle  West  contributed  Its 
full  share  to  the  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
It  is  without  a  doubt  the  only  section  of  the 
entire  world  which  did  not  benefit  by  its 
construction  and  which  has,  on  the  contrary, 
actually  t>een  handicapped  by  it.  The  Pana- 
ma Canal  brought  our  eastern  and  western 
seacoasts  much  closer  to  one  another  In  terms 
of  transportation.  Long  water  hauls  are  lar 
cheaper  than  other  forms  of  iransportatlon. 
A  short  ran  haul  to  a  seaport  plus  a  long 
water  haul  means  relatively  cheap  transpor- 
tation. A  rail  haul  of  half  or  two-thirds  the 
distance  across  the  continr^it  met  ns  high 
transportation  costs. 

The  two  coastal  areas,  using  the  long  water 
haul  via  the  Panama  Canal,  ha\^  found  in- 
terchange of  business  easy  and  economical. 
The  Midwest  manufacturer  and  farmer  is 
confronted  with  a  long  rail  haul  in  order  to 
reach  his  markets,  and  is  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  cheap  water  transporta- 
tion made  possible  by  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  Middle  West  can  be  restored  to  equality 
in  competition  by  bringing  tidewater  to  tins 
area. 

With  the  seaway  the  Great  Lakes  would 
become  an  estuary  of  the  Atlantic.  Our 
Great  Lakes  shore  line  would  become  a  sea- 
coast.  The  seaways  will  remaks  the  trans- 
portation map  of  the  world.  It  wUl  reveal 
and  develop  new  markets  and  new  commerce, 
will  add  value  to  the  product  of  our  agri- 
culture and  industry,  and  will  Increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  40.000.000  people  around 
the  Great  Lakes. 

The  seacoasts  or  the  United  States  and  the 
Great  Lakes  region  will  br  tjrought  into 
closer  business  contact.  The  waterway  will 
bring  ocean  shipping  to  their  Great  Lakes 
terminal  ports  and  will  confer  upon  our 
western  railroads  the  same  privilege  of  direct 
access  to  the  Atlantic  which  the  eastern  rail- 
roads now  enjoy. 

While  the  seaway  is  amply  justified  by  the 
twin  advantages  of  cheap  power  and  cheap 
transportation.  World  War  II  has  forcefully 
brought  home  to  us  its  miliury  and  nava.' 
potentialities.  It  Is  a  national  misfortune 
that  the  seaway  was  not  developed  t>efore  the 
war.  Had  It  been  avaUable,  Midwest  indus- 
try and  agriculture  could  have  made  a  more 
forceJul  and  effective  contribution  to  the 
war  effort,  and  much  treasure  and  perhaps 
many  lives  cculd  have  been  saved.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  these  national- 
defense  considerations 

In  a  shipbuilding  effort  unprecedented  in 
history,  this  country  has,  within  4  years, 
turned  out  60.000.000  tons  of  new  merchant 
vessels  to  meet  the  shipping  needs  of  a 
global  war.  Vast  additional  tonnages  have 
been  constructed  In  the  form  of  thousands 
Of  naval  and  military  craft  of  all  types.  The 
combined  shipbuilding  production  of  the 
past  years — merchant  and  military — prob- 
ably exceeds  75.000.000  tons. 

Only  about  2  percent  cf  this  tonnage  has 
been  constructed  on  the  Greet  Lakes  al- 
though we  have  sheltered  harbors,  vast 
Industries,  the  great  bulk  of  steel  produc- 
tion, and  a  great  reservoir  of  Fkllled  workmen. 
A  few  score  of  small-type  ships  have  been 
constructed  in  lake  ports  and  sent  Into  ocean 
service  through  the  Illinois  sad  Mississippi 
Rivers,  only  at  great  labor  and  expense.  The 
shipbuilding  potentialities  of  the  Great 
Lakes  area  have  hardly  been  scratched.  The 
bottleneck  haa  been  the  d.fflctilty  of  getting 
ships  to  tidewater  once  they  are  built.  ^ 

Had  the  8t.  Lawrence  aeavay  been  de-  • 
veloped  wl  »  a  30-foot  channel  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  we  could  have  oonstructed  in 
sheltered  lake  harbors  escort  carriers,  cruis- 
ers, destroyers,  and  merchant  shlpa  of  10.- 
000  ton  slae.  These  ships  could  have  been 
loaded  In  Iske  porta  with  foodstuff*,  muni- 
tions and  all  th»  material  of  war — u:  "  '  "Ma 
aeems  like  mere  speculation,  let  ua  "-r 

that  Detroit  was  rsnked  as  AtnariCMt  No.  1 
arsenal  and  was  closely  followed  in  volume 
of  war  proQuctlon  by  Great  Uk«  Indiutrial 
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nucix  as  Buffalo.  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
and  M*l»auKee. 

Convoys  could  have  been  asaembled  In  the 
sheltered  »atera  of  the  Si.  Lawrence  Rivir 
and  sent  to  European  porta  with  an  ocean 
cTo««in(5  l.COO  miles  shorter  via  the  St.  Law- 
rence than  from  our  North  Atlantic  ports. 
The  submarine  hazard  would  have  been  rc- 
ducc-d  by  one-third.  In  terms  of  distance: 
and  the  great  burden  of  shipping  losses,  naval 
escort  requirements  and  similar  military  ccxi- 
siderationa  could  have  been  reduced  In  pro- 
portion to  the  reduction  in  ocean  mileage  by 
UM  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Our  tremendous  war  eflort  haa  depleted 
our  natural  resource*  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  We  have  used  lavishly  our  forests 
and  our  minerals.  We  find  ourselves  wiih 
rapidly  dwindling  supplies  of  Iron  ore.  petro- 
letim.  manRanege.  ccpp«r.  lead,  and  many 
other  strateisic  materials  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  us  In  war  and  m  peace.  A  strategic 
stock -piling  prrgram  Is  now  being  developed 
baaed  up<^in  luture  industrial  requirements 
iiiicl  national-defense  considerations.  These 
r;n:c.il  materials  should  be  transported  and 
stored  as  fflectlvely  and  economically  as  pos- 
sible. They  should  *e  brought  to  sheltered 
interior  locations,  and  to  the  area  which  will 
them  In  great  volume,  which  means,  of 
the  industrial  area  surrounding  the 
Gre.» 

C'  ;ig   the  exposed   position   of   our 

coasts  m  terms  of  naval  and  air  attack,  it 
would  be  sound  national  policy  to  encourage 
the  location  of  strategic  Industry  In  the  shel- 
tered interior  of  this  country.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  locate  strategic  industry  In 
the  sheltered  heart  of  the  Nation  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  these  industries  with 
dvantages  of  ocean  transportation  by 
.  Mg  deep-draft  shipping  Into  the  Great 
Latet. 

The  seaway  development  la  essential  to 
Check  the  drift  of  population  from  the 
Middle  West  to  the  seaboard.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  mushroom  growth  of  new 
Industry  along  the  seaboard,  particularly 
along  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  employment  opportunities  of- 
fered by  these  new  Industries  have  en- 
eotiraged  great  numbers  of  people  to  migrate 
Xrom  the  Middle  West  to  the  seatx>ard  areas. 
The  result  hns  been  a  rapid  growth  of  popu- 
lation around  the  seacoasts  of  the  United 
States  and  a  gradtial  decline  of  population 
In  the  Interior  During  the  10  years  from 
1830  to  IIHO.  many  Midwestern  States  actually 
lost  population.  This  trend  has  been  ac- 
celerated during  tht  war  period. 

Twenty  of  tha  3S  States  showing  popu- 
lation decreases  during  the  war  are  within 
the  transportation  and  trading  area  of  the 
Oraat  Lakes  Every  State  tributary  to  the 
OrMt  Lakes  wtth  the  exception  of  Michigan 
has  •ufl<  •  .  !r  itrked  It  mm  of  population  dur- 
ing thi-  ....  period.  The  seaboard  Statea 
have  uniformly  shown  a  strong  population 
growth,  reflecting  thp  r  vi-h  of  Industry  and 
the  trend  of  ptipnl.. ■  n  iWHrM  these  areas. 
Thr  St    Ijiwreni  .     ,  rly  easen- 

!  ',.ii    to  permit  :  'ilture   In 

the  Clreat  l.»r, .  .  •     ,        ,.    ,,.tltlon 

of  industry  h    n        ■    :  i:    ,      -  ■!;.•  «.:!ii oard. 

The  economic  efTecU  of  a  continued  loaa  at 
population  are  obvious  A  declining  popula- 
tion means  reduced  levels  of  mnnufacturint?, 
reduced  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  decline  of 
iriiidlng  construction,  reduced  transporta- 
tion r-f'v-pd  food  consumption,  and  a  gen- 
eral 1.  .■    1  ng  of  economic  vitality. 

Obvious  economic  conclusions  are  pre- 
sented when  we  And  the  majority  of  the 
Midwestern  States  declining  in  population 
while  Slates  like  Florida.  In  a  stnglr  decade, 
gain  29  percent  tn  population;  Nevada.  21 
percent;  Wsshlngton.  19  percent;  Oregon.  11 
percent  and  California.  22  percent.  The 
S*  I  -e  seaway  can  do  much  to  check 
t!.  -  •  •  uy  giving  to  us  In  the  Midwest  the 
^'  ^^lc  advantages  which  are  attract- 
ing;         ry    and    population    to    our    sister 

t?t..        jn  uie  seaboard. 
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Wisconsin  has  a  great  stake  In  foreign 
trade.  Wisconsin  products  which  move  into 
world  markets  in  great  volume  include 
wheat,  rye.  canned  goods,  tractors,  automo- 
biles and  parts.  meaU.  silk  hosiery,  leather, 
machinery.  Iron  and  steel,  dairy  products, 
motorcycles,  wood,  paper,  and  electrical 
equipment.  Many  phases  of  Wisconsin  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  are  interested  la 
work"  trade,  and  every  citizen  of  our  State  is, 
or  should  be,  concerned  with  its  potentiali- 
ties. 

In  normal  times  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
alone  shipiped  Into  export  markets  goods  with 
an  average  value  of  about  $50,000,000  a  year, 
to  practically  every  country  on  the  globe.  A 
large  part  of  this  business  would  seek  the 
most  economical  route  available,  meaning 
the  St  Lawrence.  In  normal  years  States 
tributary  to  the  Great  Lakes  account  for 
about  35  percent  of  our  total  national  ex- 
ports. 

On  any  impartial  or  logical  basis  the  merit 
of  the  St.  Lawrerce  project  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged. Nevertheless,  there  is  strong  opposi- 
tion. The  principal  objectors  to  the  im- 
provement are  seabotu'd  ports,  wliich  fear 
the  loss  of  transfer  business  between  ship 
and  rail,  and  the  eastern  trunk-line  rail- 
roads. 

There  la  also  opposition  from  utility  in- 
terests who  object  not  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
power  development,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
distribution  of  the  new  power  will  be  through 
public  agencies  rather  than  through  private 
utilltlefl. 

This  opposition  cai  only  be  described  as 
short-sighted  and  8elfi.sh.  As  the  Middle 
West  prospers  and  expands,  all  sections  of 
the  Nation  will  share  in  that  expansion  and 
prosperity.  Increased  production  and  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  Middle  West  means 
that  the  p>eople  of  this  area  will  do  more 
business  with  the  seaboard  and  with  the 
world. 

The  cost  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  will  be 
shared  equally  by  Canada  and  the  United 
States  The  entire  cost  of  the  project  to  the 
United  States  would  be  less  than  1  day's  war 
e.tpenditures.  At  the  peak  of  our  war  effort, 
expenditures  were  running  at  about  $275,- 
000,000  a  day.  Our  share  of  the  seaway  proj- 
ect would  be  about  the  same.  If  the  United 
States  every  di  v,  year  in  and  year  out.  could 
find  •*75.0O0.0OO  for  purposes  of  destruction, 
certainly  it  should  be  able  to  find  an  equiva- 
lent amount  for  development  of  one  of  our 
great   natural   resources. 

American  postwar  planning  is  geared  to  a 
philoeophy  of  expansion— ^(reater  production, 
full  employment,  expanded  foreign  trade,  and 
an  enlarged  merchant  marine.  The  St. 
lawrence  devehjpment  will  ^elp  t»  to  obtain 
every  one  of  tbeae  objectives.  An  expanded 
foreign  trade  will  cement  friendly  relations 
with  other  nations  We  need  new  trade 
routes  and  new  trafBc  to  support  our  mer- 
chant marine,  which  will  be  the  largest  in 
the  world  The  objectives  of  full  employ- 
ment and  full  production  obviously  must  be 
geared  to  a  greater  volume  of  commerce  and 
trarwportntfon  No  project  before  the  Amer- 
ican I'  do  more  to  accomplish 
these  ,  will  the  St.  Lawrence 
aeaway. 

Wisconsin's  Inland  commt^ttles.  like  otir 
port  cities,  will  share  In  the  benefits  of  Im- 
proved distribution  and  cheaper  transporta- 
tion made  possble  by  the  seaway.  Our  great 
ports  of  Superior.  Ashland.  Marinette.  Green 
Bay.  Manitowoc.  Sheboygan,  Milwaukee. 
Racine,  and  Kenosha  will  enjoy  new  shipping 
and  commerce,  with  resulting  Increases  In 
employment  and  revenue.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  the  seaTay  project  will  create  In 
Wisconsin  from  15.000  to  25.C00  new  Jobs. 

A  score  of  Midwestern  States  will  share 
the  benefits  of  the  seaway  project,  and  Wis- 
consin should  be  foremost  among  them.  The 
opening  cf  the  St.  Lawrence  ship  channel 
will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the 
Great  Lakes  region  and  for  our  own  State 
of  Wisconsin. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
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IN  THeIhOUSE  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weinesday,  November  7. 1945 


Mr.  'WASIELEWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  in  the  day  I  introduced  a  House 
joint  resolution  autnorizing  the  comple- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
water-poner  project.  I  shall  not  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House  to  enumerate 
the  broafl  benefit.*!  of-  this  project,  they 
have  been  concisely  stated  in  the  mes- 
sage of  !  President  Truman,  which  is 
printed  ais  House  Document  No.  302,  and 
is  available  to  every  Member. 

Mr.  Sfieaker.  every  President  since 
Woodrow"  Wilson  has  favored  this  project, 
and  in  the  pa.st  20  years  active  efforts 
have  bee^  made  to  realize  the  construc- 
tion of  tiiis.  the  world's  greatest  engi- 
neering iindertaklnp.  It  is  now  high 
time  thai  we  begin  work  on  this  impor- 
tant deveflopment.  The  delay  in  the  ful- 
fillment Of  the  program  is  a  reflection  on 
the  ability  of  our  democratic  system  to 
overcoma  the  obstruction  of  a  few  mis- 
guided aind  selfish  minority  interests. 
We  cannot  let  it  be  said  that  we  allowed 
the  natiofial  interests  to  be  sacrificed  for 
unworthj  sectionalism.  What  difference 
does  it  n)ake  where  a  project  is  located 
if  its  behefits  are  Nation-wide?  It  is 
our  cou4try  and  we  cannot  handicap 
any  one  section  without  dragging  down 
other  se4tions.  and  it  must  be  realized 
that  an  Improvement  in  one  section 
benefits  |11  others. 

Within  the  past  several  weeks  resolu- 
tions on  this  subject  matter  have  been 
introduce  in  both  branches  of  Congress. 
Mr.  8pea)cer,  I  was  disturbed  to  find  a  re- 
port in  the  Pathfinder  magazine  of  No- 
vember 1  that  the  committee  to  which 
the  subject  matter  was  referred  in  the 
other  boi>  is  said  to  have  "no  plaas  for 
the  seawky  measure."  I  must  reluctant- 
ly point  put  that  thi»  is  not  exactly  re- 
sponsive ;  to  the  President  s  request  for 
speedy  enactment,  or  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  It  must  be  equally  plain  that 
we  can  IB  afford  to  sit  down  on  this  pro- 
posal If  p€  are  to  psk  for  the  continued 
confldenfe  of  the  people.  The  people  of 
my  Stati  are  plain-spoken  and  sincere. 
They  aiii.  and  have  the  right  to  know. 
why  a  prpject  which  has  een  proclaimed 
as  the  gdeutest  project  in  the  world  by  a 
Kuccessio^  of  six  Presidents  is  being  de- 
layed to  tleath  by  an  administiation  that 
claims  to  be  the  people's  party,  and  I  am 
proud  to  belong  to  It.  The  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  an-*  water-power  project  will  di- 
rectly hafve  broauer  and  more  far-reach- 
ing benefits  than  any  project  this  coun- 
try has  Undertaken  since  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  undeveloped  frontiers 
that  will  contribute  vastly  to  the  further 
growth  and  prosperity  of  oiu-  Nation.  I 
therefore  plead  with  you,  my  colleagues, 
from  eve!r>'  part  of  the  country  to  get  on 
with  the  business  of  this  Nation  and  to 
build  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  as  a  shin- 
ing example  of  democracy  at  work. 
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Grand  Jury  Investigation  of  Ir  ur:.    •     nal 
Hod  Carriers  Union  at  Yonkers.  N    '\ 
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OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  7,  1945 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  letter  and  state- 
ment: 

Apul  1944  Grand  Jtmr. 
White  Plains.  Westchester  County.  N.  Y., 

November  5.  1945. 
The  Honorable  RonErr  F.  Rich. 
The  House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Rich:  In  April  19U  the  grand 
Jury  of  Westcheoter  County  undertook  an 
investigation  into  the  activiiles  of  the  cflQcers 
of  Local  60  of  the  International  Hod  Carriers 
Building  and  Common  Laborers  Union  of 
America,  located  at  Yonkers,  N  Y.  This  In- 
vestigation continued  for  a  period  of  upward 
cf  6  months  and  resulted  in  a  series  of  In- 
dictments against  James  Buve.  International 
vice  president  of  the  aforesaid  union  'and 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  local  Mr.  Bove  has 
since  that  time  been  convicted  on  74  counts 
of  grand  larceny  and  forgery.  Other  officials 
of  the  local  union  have  either  pleaded  guilty 
or  are  awaiting  trial. 

It  was  the  sentiment  of  the  grand  Jury  at 
the  conclusion  of  its  long  Investigation  tliat 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  the  conditions  which  were  shown 
to  exist  in  thus  case,  and  to  protect  labor  and 
the  general  public.  As  a  result,  the  grand 
Jury  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  recon^- 
mendations  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Prcsdent 
of  the  United  States.  Members  of  Congress. 
the  Governor  of  New  Ycrk.  and  members  of 
the  New  York  State  Legislature  We  enclose 
a  copy  of  these  recommendations,  and  we 
urge  your  cooperattcn  In  enacting  these  rec- 
ommendations into  the  Federal  and  State 
laws. 

Sincerely   yours. 

Datton  Edwaf.dj  Hemuck 

(For  the  Grand  Jury). 

The  April  1IM4  grand  Jury,  of  West- 
r  I  v,  N.  Y..  having  conducted  a 

1  .    ligation     In     the     affairs     of 

Local  GO.  of  the  Internullonal  Hod  Car- 
riers' Building  and  Common  Laborers'  Union, 
of  Yonkers.  N.  Y..  returned  nn  indictment  in 
October  1944  against  five  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  of  the  local 
union  charging  grand  larceny  and  forgery. 
The  resiUU  of  that  indictment  to  d«t«  have 
been  as  follows. 

James  Bove.  formerly  vice  president  of  the 
International  union  and  Becretary-trcasurer 
of  the  local,  has  been  convicted  by  a  Jury  In 
the  Westchester  County  court  on  74  counts 
of  grand  larceny  and  forgery.  Two  other 
defendants  have  pleaded  guUly  The  re- 
maining two  are  awaiting  trial. 

We,  the  members  of  the  aforesaid  grand 
Jury,  feel  that  our  work  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  some  attempt  on  our  part  to 
protect  labor  union  meml^ers  arid  the  gen- 
eral public  against  the  conditions  which  were 
discovered  In  this  case  and  which  have  been 
known  to  exist  In  other  Instances.  We  be- 
lieve that  members  of  labor  unions  are  en- 
titled to  protection  against  faithless  union 
officials  bent  solely  upon  self-enrichment. 
We  believe  that  the  public  Is  entitled  to  the 
same  kind  of  accounting  from  officers  of 
labor  unions  that  the  law  demands  from 
bu£lness  and  other  groups  In  which  the 
public  has  a  legitimate  interest.      We   are 


convinced  that  protective  legislation  Is  the 
only  feasible  solution,  and  we,  therefore, 
earnestly  recommend  that  our  legislators. 
lx)th  State  and  national.  Introduce  and  sup- 
port legislation  embodying  the  following 
principles: 

1.  All  national  and  local  unions  should  be 
required  to  file  copies  of  their  constitutions 
and  bylaws  and  amendments  thereto. 

2.  All  national  and  local  unions  should  be 
required  to  file  an  annual  financial  report, 
containing  detailed  Information  as  to  income 
and  expenditures  and  particularly  the  sal- 
aries and  exi>ense  accounts  of  officers.  Copies 
of  such  reports  should  be  furuished  to  all 
member-  in  good  standing  of  the  unions  in- 
volved. 

3.  Officers  charged  with  the  custody  and 
disbursement  of  union-  funds  should  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  indemnity  bonds  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  financial  duties. 

4.  An  annual  audit  of  the  books  of  account 
of  all  national  and  local  unions  should  be 
required  under  the  supervision  of  appro- 
priate Federal  or  State  departments. 

We  believe  that  such  a  legislative  program 
would  not  only  promote  the  welfare  of  labor 
Itself,  but  would  also  lead  to  better  under- 
standing and  Increased  cooperation  between 
labor.  Industry,  and  the  public  In  general. 
Sincerely  yours. 

The  April  1944  Grand  Jvnr 

OF  VyE.;TCHE31KR  CoUNTY,  N.  Y., 

By  H    Knaces. 
David  Dack. 
Catton  Edwards  Hcrrick. 

Commtffce. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
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for  the  benefit  of  tndusuy.  tsnnlture.  trans- 
portation, and  foreign  trad*:  Ho^.  therefore, 
be  It 

I  •    Common  Council  of   the 

C  That  we  hereby  commend 

Prei>id«:Ut  Hiury  is.  Truman  Idr  hia  statesman- 
like present* tioiS  of  the  St.  Lawrence  power 
and  navigation  project  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States:  that  we  command  Scnatcr 
La  FoujrrrE.  of  Wisconsin,  and  other  Senators 
who  have  demoostrated  their  vl»ion.  enter- 
prise, and  statMmanship  by  Jolniag  President 
Truman  In  the  determination  to  make  this 
great  project  a  reallfv:  Rrri  that  ^e  urge  all 
congreistonal   Re;  ^    from   Wiscon- 

sin to  support  ih^  >  recommenda- 

tion to  schedule  the  construction  of  the  sea- 
way as  the  Nations  No  1  postwar  project, 
thereby  to  assure  adequate  employment,  ex- 
panded foreign  trade,  and  the  national  de- 
fense; and  be  It 

Further  rrsolvcd.  That  copies  ol  this  rerolu- 
tlon  be  transmitted  to  his  honor,  the  mayor; 
to  the  beard  of  harbor  commissioners:  to  the 
Governor  of  the  St«te  of  Wisconsin:  to  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  the  Slate  of 
Wisconsin:  and  to  the  mayors  of  all  principal 
port  communities  on  the  shcre.s  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  with  the  request  that  neighboring 
States  and  cities  Join  In  the  common  eflort 
to  assure  early  completion  of  the  St  Law- 
rence project,  with  Its  vast  potentialities  for 
the  luiure  welfare  cf  the  cities  and  States  of 
the  Great  Lakes  region,  and  the  Nation  at 
large. 


MON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  7.  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Milwaukee  on  October  29,  1945: 

Whereas  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  fol- 
lowing in  the  great  tradition  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Presidents  Tafl,  Wilson,  Harding, 
Coclldge.  Hoover  and  Roosevelt,  has  recom- 
mended to  Congress  the  early  enactment  of 
legislation  to  complete  the  St.  Lawrence 
power  and  navigation  project;  anc 

Whereas  the  development  of  the  8t  Law- 
rence seaway  will  extend  the  beneflu  of 
ocean  shipping  to  the  industrial  heart  of 
America,  with  resulting  bencfiu  to  the  Port 
of  Milwaukee,  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
the  entire  Great  Lakes  area;  will  permit  Mil- 
waukee industries  to  Import  raw  materials 
at  low  cost  and  to  reach  new  foreign  market* 
thtough  direct  ocean  shipping  service;  will 
permit  the  generation  of  vast  quantities  of 
low  cost  hydroelectric  power;  and  wlU  en- 
hance the  economic  prosperity  and  well- 
belrg  of  the  Middle  West  and  of  the  Nation; 
and 

Whereas  the  recent  world  conflict  has 
demonstrated  the  necessity  for  construction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  aeaway  for  the  national 
defense  and  the  mUltary  security  of  this 
Nation,  by  providing  a  safe  and  landlocked 
basin  for  strategic  Industries,  for  stcr.-ge  of 
vital  materials,  and  for  construction  of  naval 
and  merchant  vessels;  and 

Whereas  this  great  unexplolted  power  and 
transportation  resource  of  North  America 
should  be  authorized  by  Congresa  as  the 
NaUon's  No.  1  postwar  public-works  project 


Put  the  Scientist  J     i  v  large 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  wi;-uu<  D  r.;iLis 

or   AJt KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  7.  1945 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  Ic've 
to  expend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorinl: 

Ptrr  THi  scirNTisTs  in  ch*rci 

The  point  at  Istue  in  the  controversy  ovet 
the  organ!83tlon  of  a  foundation  for  scien- 
tific research  in  Washington  Is  fundamentally 
whether  the  direction  of  lU  activities  shall 
be  dominated  by  the  Government  or  whether. 
while  integrated  with  the  Government,  II 
shall  have  the  fretdom  to  go  thcad  on  it* 
own  which  its  purpose  demands.  More  spe- 
cifically, the  battle  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee having  the  subject  in  charge  lies  be- 
tween the  proponents  of  the  Kllgore  bill 
and  those  to  "vhom  the  Magnuaon  bill  seem* 
far  preferable  The  one  measure  would  re- 
pose control  ol  the  agency  In  the  hunds  ot 
an  administrator,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent he  duty  merely  of  consulting  an 
advi.'^  !d  The  other  weuld  center  con- 
trol in  the  board  by  giving  It  authority  to 
name  the  director. 

In  the  Magnuaon  camp  are  most  ol  our 
distinguished  scientists,  including  Drs.  Co- 
nant.  of  Harvard:  Compton.  of  the  Maaaachu- 
srtts  Institute  of  Technology;  and  Vannevar 
Btish.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  De'  war  agency 
which  made  sue  r.trlbutlons  to 
victory.  These  gentlemen  now  have  a  cham- 
pion and  spokesman  In  the  person  of  Mr. 
Bernard  M.  Earvch.  who  has  Just  Itislsted 
to  t?.e  committee  that  the  science  cabinet. 
Es  he  calls  It.  should  consist  of  a  body  ol 
men  selecud  solely  for  the  contributions 
they  can  nwke  to  the  advanoement  of  sci- 
ence, that  ••full  power  and  responsibility 
should  rest  with  this  beard"  under  an  ex- 
ecutive director  to  be  appointed  by  the  PreB- 
ident  on  the  board's  nomination. 
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This.  It  Mem*  to  lU.  to  not  only  a  ^pnsiote 
but  «a  tmpenitl?*  progr:  m  to  follow  if  the 
founu.  lion  Is  to  attract  the  services  of  our 
ftrst -siring  aclentlsts.  It  dlifen  perceptibly 
from  t^e  Kllgore  proposal  and  alao  from  one 
put  forth  recently  »>y  Prof  L.  C.  Dunn,  of 
Columbia.  Dr.  Dtann.  properly  Impressed 
with  the  vlUl  Importance  of  the  prospective 
ftniBdaUon.  tirged  that  it  be  made  a  re^lar 
departBMBt  of  the  Government,  with  a  di- 
rector of  Cabinet  rank  But.  obviously,  this 
again  would  divorce  lt«  control  from  its  sci- 
entinc  atalT  and  cp^n  the  door  to  ita  polni- 
cal  mantpMlation.  What  the  country  needs 
is  not  a  department  of  science  to  overlap 
the  functions  of  all  the  other  departments 
into  who<»e  c^peratlons  science  so  largely  en- 
ters but  an  Independent  apency  of  research, 
a  clearinghouse  rf  sclentlflr  d!«covery. 


Vft?ran  at  Ba.t'f  Front  Writes  H'v  ,'  lh:,t 
r,I  B;li  Is  Not  Adfqu;'!"  in  E.':;c  itM.M 
BeiL'tiis  tor  ?!'^n  With  Dt'pendcr'.., 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

HON  CLY1;E  DOYLE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  6.  1945 

Mr  DOYLE  Mr  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  my  young  man  friend. 
Bob.  dated  September  22.  1245.  was  for- 
warded me  the  other  day  by  his  mother. 
Bob  IS  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  able, 
ambitious  young  men  in  the  community. 
As  this  letter  to  his  mother  makes  some 
pretty  definite  and  .specific  statements  of 
such  a  citizen — still  serving  us  in  uni- 
form on  foreign  shores — I  commend  it  to 
your  attention 

I  ha\.  -  a  :  ;  n.fore — I  repeat  that  the 
results  ol  vuu  .im  hoUi^h  and  destructive 
enough — without  >.-  t«  ;i!g  slothful  on  the 
job  of  seeing  to  it  that  these  cH  t.  vs  are 
rfcrning  their  due  respect.  a:..i  -ver  is 
1 1  .uh:. ably  necessary  to  permit  them,  as 
pr^  I  p  v  .i>pi>  -il}].  '.1  reenter  their  ediiC 
ia;:(.r..L.  p;  ;:■_;. m-:;  .ir.'.!  to  pre.ss  forwarc 
.ir.d  'ill  -'f  :';.:MiiLn  ;r  at  I !)»•  earliest  prac- 
lurtl  daff  I  ,'m  ;•'.  f  ii-r  of  increasing 
the  amour.'  >:  ■;  t  c;!  r.  :.  '■!•  educational 
advantasei  to  ,i  :■  .  :  ,:jle  point  at 
which  they  h\  l  J-  .  .i:-  i)t  inc  encour- 
aged lo  i-o:v4iif 'p  '.'K  rdKvM.nn:  in  an 
amount  wujch  wi:;  •■w.m'.v  ir.-v.i  t> 
str:Ui;ht  IhroiiKrj  \^:''r.  ii;l. -rr.rc  a:u1  vtp- 
plication  chiefly  '<i^  ;  >>  :  !)•>:-  They 
should  not.  during  tins  iimt  !  'nplet- 
ing  their  schooling.  ha"e  to  .  .;.,  about 
having  enough  bread  and  butter  for 
themselves  and  their  wives  and  childien, 
and  in  many  cases  oth*»r  dependents. 
too. 

The  paragraph  in  this  letter  in  which 
my  name  is  mentioned  has  reference  to  a 
very  happy  case  when  T  lad  the  high 
privilege  of  addressing  a  ivw  itinarks  to 
several  hundred  men  as  they  reclined  to 
listen  on  the  b  ;  ;  il  hillside  where  Fort 
MacArlliur  is  J.  close  by  the  Los 

Anieles-Long  Be.u  :^   H  ■.;  o.  r. 

SEPT»^Mr'VP  22.  1945. 

I  '  ^  MoM:  After  all  the  t  jik  siboui  how 
they  are  goinR  to  help  trie  returning  service- 
man, we  t\nd  ovit  that  one  by  one  the  benefits 
erf  the  OI  bill  of  rights  are  tied  up  with  hidden 
clauses  so  that  In  many  cases  one  is  better 
off  not  to  do  business  with  the  Government. 
Their  help  is  more  of  a  hindrance. 


Take  the  educational  benefits,  for  Instance. 
Dnder  the  present  laws  T  can  have  ray  tuition 
paid  to  school  plus  t75  a  month  living  allow- 
ance No  one  with  normal  intelligence  could 
presume  for  one  second  that  Beattie, 
Bobby.  Jr.,  and  myself  could  live  on  that. 
However,  as  1  thought.  It  would  be  a  good 
start,  and  that  with  a  part-time  job  earning 
say  $50  per  month,  we  could  get  by. 

Now  I  learn  that  any  outside  earnings 
would  l5e  subtracted  from  the  $75.  In  other 
words.  I'd  hf  ve  to  have  a  job  paying  at  least 
$125  per  month  In  order  to  pay  living  ex- 
penses while  at  school  That  is  impossible. 
It  is  also  impossible  to  live  on  $75  per  month. 

The  very  weak  excuse  is  that  a  man  in 
school  hasn't  time  to  work  and  still  get  the 
most  out  of  hi.s  schooling.  They  already  have 
one  check  on  that.  If  a  man  doesn't  keep 
up  his  grades  he  gets  no  more  schooling  at 
the    Government's   expense. 

Of  course,  one  could  He  about  his  outside 
work  and  probably  get  by.  That  is  not  what 
I  want  to  do.  but  may  be  forced  to  do. 

The  GI  plan  fits  only  those  who  have  an 
outside  income,  and  those  are  the  ones  wlio 
don't  need  it.  I  W£i5n"t  in  school  when  I  en- 
listed becatise  Dad  died  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  go  to  school  on.  So  I  am  still  on  the 
same  boat. 

I  am  sure  that  men  like  Clyde  Doylk 
wouldn't  want  the  law  to  stand  as  it  is.  I 
can  remember  his  talk  to  our  CMTC  outfit 
at  Fort  MacArthur  in  1939.  when  he  told 
us  that  too  many  people  at  that  time  thought 
too  much  of  their  own  and  other  foreign  an- 
cestry, and  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
all  Americans.  I  bet  he  Is  very  satisfied  now 
with  the  showing  made  by  a  mixture  of 
bloods.  Our  unity  of  purpose  has  won  the 
fight,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  wrongs  to  be 
straightened  out  before  we  are  the  kind  of  a 
nation  we  should  be. 

Those  who  have  lost  loved  ones  must  feel 
It  even  more  of  a  personal  duty  to  see  that 
we  build  a  nation  as  it  should  be  built. 

One  of  the  biggest  benefits  would  be  to 
make  it  possible  for  every  intelligent  veteran 
to  get  proper  schooling  for  a  peacetime  posi- 
tion to  which  he  could  do  real  Justice. 

I've  taught  for  almost  3  years  since  I  put 
on  the  uniform,  and  even  in  radio  and  radar 
work  we  found  that  a  few  months'  good 
schooling  made  a  more  Intelligent  and  flexible 
repair  man  than  years  of  practical  (or  butt- 
your-head-againsl-the-wall)  experience.  If 
I  can  learn  what  has  been  found  to  work 
and  what  has  been  found  not  to  work,  those 
are  lessons  ycu  don't  need  for  yourself,  and 
you  are  miles  ahead. 

With  tills  kind  of  interpretation  of  the  GI 
bill  of  rights.  It  looks  as  If  the  Government 
Is  either  going  to  make  a  bunch  of  liars  out 
of  us,  or  going  to  discourage  a  lot  of  us  from 
trying  to  better  ourselves. 

Even  if  they  were  to  loan  an  additional 
$50  a  month,  that  would  be  a  help,  although 
Id  rather  earn  it. 

I  am  going  to  college — I  have  my  choice 
of  starvmg  my  family  or  getting  a  part-time 
job  and  not  saying  so.  My  family  won't 
starve. 

Perhaps  they  will  liberalize  the  laws.  I 
hope  so. 

Love  from  all  of  us, 

Bob. 


L  =  t-;'-in.a  .SiKier*  L'r.j;.'-  Red  Fascism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HDN.ALV!NE.O'KON>::i 

OF    WlSrONI^IN 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdiiesdu:,    November  7,  1945 

M      OKON-PKI      .M-     Speaker,  It  Is 
quite  generally  known  what  conditions 


are  in  Yugoslavia.  Poland.  Austria.  Hun- 
gary, and  Bulgaria  under  the  so-called 
new  order  in  Europe.  Appalling  as  these 
condition*  are.  they  are  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  inhumanity  which  prevails 
in  Lithuania. 

To  givd  the  people  of  America  a  clear 
idea  of  w^iat  is  taking  place  in  Lithuania 
under  the  so-called  new  order  in  Europe. 
under  untnimous  consent.  I  insert  in  the 
Recori)  a  letter  of  the  Lithuanian  bishops 
in  pxile  to  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic 
world : 

LETTER  C»-  '  -HE  UTHU.MJIAN  BISHOPS  IN  CXILC  TO 
THE  BISl  lOPS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  WORLD.  IM- 
PIORING  1  THZIR     IXT2RVENTICN     FOR     HELPtNO 


THEM 
LITHtJA: 

Most 
name  of 
this  war 


LIBERTY      OF      THE 


RBCOVrm      THE 
AK     NATION 

verend  Fathers  in  God,  in  the 
athoUc  Lithuania,  which  during 
as  had  to  endure  unspeakable  or- 
deals and  vexations,  we,  the  spiritual  shep- 
herds of  Lithuanians  dare  draw  the  merciful- 
ness of  your  excellencies  and,  through  you, 
the  comprehension  of  the  leading  authorities 
of  your  blessed  countries  to  the  great  haid- 
ships  andjunmeasurable  needs  of  cur  people. 

'The  Litluanian  nation,  w^ell  known  by  its 
history,  wps  since  nearly  a  thousand  years 
a  free  sta^e  In  that  part  of  the  European 
northeast  <  It  now  occupies.  During  the 
fourteenth  to  seventeenth  centuries.  Lithua- 
nia was  great  and  powerful,  and  extended 
from  the  Baltic  Sea  down  to  the  Black  Sea. 
The  Lithuanian  people  speak  a  distinct  lan- 
guage, fully  different  from  Slavic  and  Ger- 
man idloi»s.  and  enjoy  their  own  history  and 
peculiar  gtnius. 

After  Uie  dismemberment  of  Lithuania 
and  Poland,  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  lithuanlans  underwent  the  despotic 
Russian  ytike  during  more  than  a  century. 
But  after  that  period  cf  great  sorrows  and 
struggles,  they  succeeded  In  1918,  with  the 
help  of  divine  providence.  In  recovering  their 
Independence  and  political  liberties,  which 
are  the  oi^ly  factors  able  to  give  birth  to  a 
favorable  moral  climate,  and  to  the  indis- 
pensable Inaterial  conditions  for  an  intense 
and  flourithing  religious  activity. 

In  spite  of  Its  firm  resolve  and  endeavors 
to  keep  a  i  strict  national  and  political  neu- 
trality, Ll|thuanla  was  doomed  during  this 
Second  wirld  War  to  carry  the  full  weight  of 
three  sucaessive  and  ruthless  occupations. 

At  the  rery  outbreak  of  hostilities,  Soviet 
Union,  desirous  to' exploit  the  situation  then 
created,  became  an  accomplice  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many In  the  division  of  Poland  and  enforced 
upon  Lithiuania,  in  October  of  1939,  a  treaty 
of  mutual  assistance  whereby  our  country 
was  compelled  to  billet  Soviet  garrisons. 

Eight  raionths  later,  on  June  15.  1940.  under 
the  pretext  of  fallacious  accusations  and  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  mutual  a.ssistance 
and  all  tke  others  still  In  force,  the  Soviet 
Governmtot,  irrespective  of  all  its  solemn 
promises,  addressed  an  ultimatum  to  an 
irreproacHable  Lithuania,  ordered  the  occu- 
pation of  %he  country  by  a  strong  contingent 
of  troops;  enforced  the  -dissolution  of  the 
legal  government.  and  abrogated  the 
soverelgntjy  of  the  nation  and  within  a  few 
weeks,  perfidiously  annexed  Lithuania  to 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  together  with  the  other  two 
Baltic  reijubllcs.  Even  before  the  Incorpo- 
ration of  tlthuanla  into  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  Mos- 
cow unilaterally  allowed  the  revocation  of 
the  conccirdat  between  Lithuania  and  the 
Holy  See.  so  that  the  Apostolic  Nuncio  was 
obliged  to  leave  Lithuania. 

Soon  thereafter  the  prisons  threw  their' 
doors  wldf  open  and  new  jails  were  erected  to 
keep  pace!  with  the  steady  flow  of  thousands 
cf  Lithuanian  prisoners.  First  came  the 
turn  of  prominent  people,  laymen  and 
clergy,  m^bers  of  former  governments,  and 
all  those  In  charge  of  some  importaat  com- 
mitment In  public  life  and  even  in  the  cul- 
tural and  rellgiovis  orRanizatlons.     All  were 
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committed  to  prison.  The  declarations 
emanating  from  the  propaganda  services  of 
Moscow,  tending  to  prove  that  Lithuania 
had  entered  the  Soviet  Union  of  Its  own  free 
win.  are  unfounded.  We  ourselves  lived  in 
Lithuania  at  that  time  and,  together  with 
our  people,  endured  the  terror  of  persecutions, 
vexations,  and  humiliations.  Nobody  cared 
In  the  least  about  the  real  desire  of  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  all  was  being  disposed 
of  with  the  help  of  the  Red  Army,  the  Soviet 
emissaries,  and  the  secret  police:  GPU- 
NKVD. 

One  must  confess  that  there  were  Com- 
munist collaborators  In  Lithuania,  but 
their  number  was  really  insignificant.  The 
great  mass  of  Lithuanians  never  cared  at>out 
dealings  with  the  Communists.  The  real  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  whole  nation  was 
evidenced  during  the  general  insurrection  of 
June  22-26,  1941.  against  the  Soviet  invaders, 
when  a  new  Lithuanian  Government  was 
constituted  by  representatives  of  all  pa- 
triotic parties.  The  Government  proclaimed 
the  restoration  of  state  sovereignty  and  dis- 
avowed the  Soviet  regime.  Unfortunately, 
the  first  occupation  was  soon  followed  by  that 
of  Nazi  Germany,  which  Immediately  sup- 
pressed the  newly  formed  Lithuanian  Gov- 
ernment and  Introduced  Its  own  adminis- 
tration under  the  title  of  "Generalbezlrk 
Lltauen"  (General  District  of  Lithuania*. 

Although  the  Soviet  occupation  did  not 
last  long  (June  15,  1940-June  22,  1941),  It 
proved  to  have  been  quite  sufQclent  to  dis- 
rupt the  life  of  our  people  and  to  ruin  the 
religious,  cultural,  social,  economic,  and 
political  life.  This  evil  year  of  terror  will 
forever  remain  despicable  by  its  toll  of  human 
losses:  thousands  of  Lithuanians  were  liter- 
ally slaughtered.  Imprisoned,  or  banished  to 
distant  regions  of  the  Soviet  Union.  With- 
in the  space  of  3  days,  I.  e..  bstween  June 
11  and  17,  1941.  nearly  40,000  persons  were 
deported,  irrespective  of  their  age,  profession, 
or  health.  Children  and  old  people,  women 
and  men,  all  were  crammed  and  shut  Into 
freight  cars  without  food  or  water.  A  large 
numtier  of  these  poor  wretches  died  while 
still  In  Lithuanian  railroad  stations,  where 
the  cars  stayed  for  several  days.  The  fate  of 
the  survivors  Is  still  unknown.  Some  rare 
letters  which  reached  Lithuania  Informed 
us  that  men  were  confined  to  concentration 
camps,  women  were  sent  into  factories  or  to 
collective  farms,  and  the  children,  separated 
from  their  parents,  were  entrusted  to  Scviet 
orphanages. 

Thus,  the  methodical  extermination  of  the 
Baltic  peoples  premeditated  by  the  U.  S.  8.  R. 
was  In  full  swing.  According  to  secret  docu- 
ments found  Intact  after  the  abolition  of 
the  Soviet  regime,  it  appears  that  Moscow 
had  planned  and  ordered  the  deportation,  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  of  about  700.0C0 
Lithuanians  to  the  farthest  regions  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Although  the  3  years  of  German  occupa- 
tion (1941^4)  did  not  seemingly  prove  to 
be  ruthless,  they  were  notwithstanding  a 
real  way  of  the  cross  for  our  people.  Stub- 
born opposition  to  Nazi  Ideology  and  the 
new  order,  unflinching  resistance  to  the  re- 
peated summons  to  declare  war  and  to  col- 
laborate on  political  grounds  with  Germany 
were  savagely  retaliated.  Catholic  Lithuani- 
ans made  new  acquaintance  with  prisons  and 
concentration  camps;  more  than  100,000  of 
them  were  deported  to  Germany  and  en- 
slaved. However,  all  these  hardships  did  not 
in  the  least  diminish  otir  passive  resistance. 
The  promises  of  liberty  uttered  in  favor  of 
all  tJie  small  nations  and  states  and  l>oldly 
shouldered  ;  7  the  great  western  democracies 
upheld  the  Lithuanian  people  In  Its  determi- 
nation to  set  forth  In  an  unequal  battle  for 
liberty  and  political  Independence. 

In  July  of  1944  our  nation  was  onct  more 
Tlslted  by  a  new  scourge,  as  Soviet-German 
forces  were  fighting  on  our  soil  and  the  Red 
Army  for  the  second  tine  overflowed  and 
occupied   o\u    fatherland.     Countless   cities 


and  villages  were  completely  destroyed.  Dur- 
ing their  retreat  German  troops  set  fires  as 
far  as  they  had  time  to  do  so  to  all  that  was 
met  on  their  passage.  Twice  the  front  was 
stabilized  In  Lithuania  and,  each  time,  the 
Germans,  like  the  Soviets,  evacuated  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  occupied  regions.  Thus,  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians  were  constrained  to 
leave  for  Germany,  where  a  great  number  had 
to  live  under  extremely  difficult  conditions 
and  to  toll  together  with  war  prisoners  In 
sectors  of  military  operations.  The  Soviet 
authorities  did  the  same  with  the  Lithuani- 
ans caught  by  them, 

A  certain  numbsr  of  Lithuanians,  fl°elng 
from  the  Soviet  terror,  extermination,  pris- 
ons, and  deportation,  willingly  left  for  Ger- 
many. Among  them  may  be  reckoned  some 
tbctisands  of  Lithuanians  who  had  already 
languished  In  Soviet  jails  in  1940-41.  for  a 
mere  inculpation  of  not  being  Communists 
and  their  unwillingness  to  adhere  to  the 
Communist  Party.  Their  flight  to  Germany 
explains  Itself  by  the  nearness  of  tliat  coun- 
try and  the  hope  of  finding  temporary  rest 
and  shelter  there.  The  number  of  Lithua- 
nians deported,  evacuated,  or  fleeing  to  Ger- 
many may  be  estimated  at  about  200.000 — 
the  majority  of  which  are  Intellectuals. 
Among  them  may  be  found  three  bishops  and 
approximately  250  priests.  All  the  Lithua- 
nian refugees  are  Catholics  of  all  ages,  pro- 
fessions, and  occupations. 

Lithuanians,  Latvians,  or  Estonians  who 
succeeded  In  escaping  from  the  Soviet  grasp 
are  concentrated  In  the  territories  occupied 
by  the  American.  English,  and  French  armies. 
They  fear  to  return  to  their  countries  as 
long  as  these  are  ruled  by  Soviet  Commu- 
nists. 

From  cur  own  experiences  we  know  what 
bolshevlsm  means  and  we  cannot  help  It  if 
our  opinions  strongly  diverge  from  those 
formed  In  dertaln  spirits  under  the  Influenca 
of  Soviet  propaganda. 

As  far  as  we  can  Judge,  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  western  United  Nations  have  lore- 
seen  the  presence  In  Germany  of  foreigners 
unable  to  return  to  their  Soviet -occupied 
countries,  a  fact  liable  to  aggravate  consid- 
erably the  fate  of  our  distressed  brethren 
Ijereft  of  their  fatherland.  We.  their  pastors, 
and  constant  witnesses  of  their  great  misery, 
deep  sorrow,  and  afflictions,  can  only  express 
our  most  serious  apprehension  to  Your  Most 
Reverend  Excellencies  and  to  the  whole 
Catholic  world. 

If  we  are  unaware  of  what  Is  actually  go- 
ing on  In  our  occupied  fatherland,  now  re- 
sembling a  huge  prison  closely  guarded  by 
the  Russian  state  police  (NKVD),  we  know 
perfectly  well  that  atheistic  communism 
has  In  no  way  Improved  and  still  remains  on 
the  stage  of  1941  Now,  as  heretofore,  all 
books  and  newspapers,  unless  they  are  com- 
munistic, are  prohibited  and  the  whole  coun- 
try Is  hermetically  shut  to  every  communica- 
tion from  abroad. 

During  the  first  Soviet  occupation  the  so- 
called  religious  liberty  that  we  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  In  Lithuania  consisted  in 
the  closing  of  all  the  cultural  associations 
and  putting  down  of  all  fellowships  and 
brotherhoods.  The  ne- .  authorities  were 
moreover  urging  prlesu  to  sign  an  engage- 
ment whereby  they  would  pledge  themselves 
to  discontinue  teaching  catechism  either 
privately  or  In  churches.  Furthermore,  they 
were  strictly  forbidden  to  enter  schools, 
where  up  to  that  time,  religious  Instruction 
was  obligatory.  An  embargo  of  printing  was 
put  on  prayer  books,  catechism,  or  Catholic 
publications.  The  best  and  rarest  religious 
editions  found  in  stores  or  in  the  nationalized 
libraries  were  confiscated  and,  without  excep- 
tion, destroyed.  Imprisonments,  tortures, 
and  other  means  ol  terror  aimed  at  intimidat- 
ing the  priests  and  compelling  them  to  Join 
the  NKVD  services  as  Informers  was  the  com- 
mon  practice.     Seminaries   were    closed    and 

all  the  bishops,  together  with  a  conspicuous 
number  of  priests,  were  evicted  from  their 


residences  and  dwelling  places  «->thout  any 
chance  to  aetlle  down  elsewhere  in  decent 
•bode. 

This  was,  roughly  described,  "the  religious 
liberty"  we  personally  experienced  under  Uie 
Soviet  regime  of  1940-41. 

In  spite  of  all  our  rights  and  in  opposition 
to  the  sacred  laws  of  justice  and  humanity, 
our  fatherland.  Catholic  Lithuania,  lays  un- 
der the  threat  of  l>ecomlng  legally  and  politi- 
cally recognized  as  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  any  rate,  we  solemnly  de- 
clare before  God  the  Almighty  and  our 
Saviour.  His  Son,  that  Lithuanians  are  firmly 
decided  to  recover  their  national  and  politi- 
cal llt>erty  and  to  re-create  a  real  free  state. 
Lithuanians  will  never  consent  to  become  a 
colony  of  Russia,  against  which  they  strug- 
gled In  the  past  centuries  In  order  to  main- 
tain ihelf  existence,  culture,  and  Catholic 
faith.  This  Is  why  every  Lithuanian  rebels 
against  any  and  all  suggestions  that  he  un- 
dergo the  atrocious  yoke  of  atheistic  Soviet 
communism. 

We  dare  new  p>olnt  out  to  Yrur  Most  Rev- 
erend Excellencies  th>i  the  World  War  seems 
to  be  over.  Victorious  and  vanquished  na- 
tions are  looking  forward  to  peace  In  con- 
ferences and  congresses.  Leaders  of  nations 
are  meeting  with  a  view  of  ssttlng  down  ihe 
terms  of  peace.  Many  a  political  discussion 
and  deliberation  refers  to  nations  which 
have  suffered  aggression  during  this  war  and 
may  expect  repatriation,  but  whose  liberty  is 
In  such  a  manner  Jeopardized  that  they  re- 
quire a  new  liberation.  Among  the  nations 
never  referred  to,  figure  In  the  first  place 
the  three  Baltic  Republics,  thereunder  our 
most  cherished  Lithuania.  This  silence,  in 
our  view,  looms  as  a  burial  of  our  political 
liberty.  We  dare  not  admit  that  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  powers  prasent  at  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  did  not  keep  in 
mind  the  alxjve-mentloned  nations  as  they 
were  solemnly  assuring  the  world  that  once 
the  war  Is  ended,  liberty  would  be  returned 
to  all  nations  without  any  exception. 

Today  Lithuania  Is  In  such  a  state  that  It 
cannot  even  think  of  express.ag  publicly  and 
openly  Its  wishes.  Therefore  we  dare  to  call 
on  you.  Most  Reverend  Excellencies,  and  en- 
treat you  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  ou.  Catho- 
lic brethren.  In  tendering  this  short  defcrlp- 
tlon  of  the  afflictions  which  have  visited  and 
pre  still  visiting  our  people,  we  beg  to  appeal 
to  your  mercifulness  to  enlighten  through 
your  pastoral  word  your  faithful  people  on 
our  dolorous  fate  and  to  Intercede  In  the 
measure  of  your  possibilities  with  your  gov- 
ernments In  favor  of  our  distressed  people. 
£o  that  at  the  peace  conference  the  delegates 
of  the  governments  may  Intervcnj  In  favor 
of  the  rights  of  our  people  to  reconstitute  a 
free  and  Independent  life  and  not  recognize 
no-  ratify  the  attempted  Imposed  lncorp»ora- 
tlon  of  Lithuania  Into  the  U.  B.  S  H.  as  a 
reward  for  the  Russian  participation  In  the 
war  against  Germany. 

If  ever  Lithuania,  like  the  other  nations 
partaking  the  same  fate,  were  to  be  recog- 
nized at  the  peace  conference  as  subject  to 
the  totalitarian  and  despotic  Soviet  regime, 
this  would  be  an  Injustice  crying  for  celes- 
tial vengeance,  this  would  be  the  triumph  of 
falsehood  and  brutality,  the  negation  of  the 
most  natural  human  rights.  This  would  be 
equal  to  a  verdict  of  death  for  our  whole 
nation,  for  deportations,  and  other  well- 
known  raethcds  of  extermination  would  In 
a  short  time  achieve  the  annihilation  of  our 
people. 

We  kindly  beg  you.  Most  Reverend  Excel- 
lencies, to  take  the  necessary  steps  in  order 
to  put  as  soon  as  possible  an  end  to  this 
slaughter,  which  still  continues  under  Soviet 
occupation. 

For  5  years  Lithuania  is  suffering  under  the 
yoke  of  occupation  and  witnesses  the  de- 
struction of  its  national  life.  Hundreds  of 
thousands    of    Innocent    people    endure    tha 

hardships  of  exile  In  the  far  regions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  Germany.   Tbey  all  long 
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lor  •  t-perKly  return  to  their  beloved  (aiher- 
latid.  wher«  they  wish  to  live  t^y  their  own 
means  and   labor  for   the   welfare   of   tbelr 

com d  for  humrnnlty. 

1 '  w«  once  more  appeal  to  all  the 

blsiivpj  ui  the  Catholic  world,  Imploring 
them  to  help  u«  In  the  achievement  of  this 
••cred.  Just,  and  lovable  petition  of  our  peo- 
ple. Moreover,  the  extreme  misery  with 
which  the  Llthuantans.  scattered  all  over 
Qerx&any.  have  to  crapple  compels  us  to  aafit 
for  the  benevolent  Intervention  of  Your  Most 
Bsodleneies  In  order  to  promote  nn 
ta  tavor  of  all  those  victims  devoid 
I,  food,  and  medical  relief. 
Vany^  confident  In  the  divine  providence 
»nd  In  m«n  of  gtxxl  will  guided  by  a  spirit  of 
JtBttce  and  truth,  we  hope  the  moment  Is 
not  f«r  ahead  when  Catholic  Utbuanlanfl 
will  be  able  to  thank  Ood  and  all  those  who 
by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  will  have  brought 
•bout  the   :  n  of  their  country.     We 

also  foresee  le  j»hen  the  Lithuanians, 

once  returnrd  to  their  homeland,  will  become 
coble  and  zealous  advocates  of  human  Jus- 
lice,  working  for  the  realm  of  our  Lord  in 
that  outpost  of  Catholicism  In  Europe,  as 
defined  by  His  Holiness,  Pope  Plus  XII,  In  an 
•nwer  to  the  Lithuanian  Minister  to  the 
Boly  Bee. 

Hc-eby.  we  wish  to  express  to  all  the 
bishops  of  the  Catholic  world  our  deepest 
gratitude  for  the  moral  and  material  aid 
they  will  deem  advlsab'e  to  bestow  upon  our 
Nation  and  we  avail  oarselves  of  this  oppor- 
•o  express  to  your  Most  Reverend  Ex- 
fs  our  sentiments  of  profound  re- 
spect and  affection. 

You:   most  falUxrul  servants  in  Our  Lcrd 
Jesus  Christ: 

Joseph  Sk-'Iexcxas. 
Metropolitan  Archbishop  of  Kauna* 

Astutant  to  ttie  Holy  See. 
VmcKjrnus  Bructs, 

AuxiUary  Bishop  of  Kaunas. 

ViNCEVTI   IS    PAtX}I.SKIS, 

Auxiliary  Bishop  o/  Vilicavi&kis. 
Wilt(cu  in  exile,  this  8th  day  oX  September, 
^Mtivity  oX  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary.  1S45. 


ext:  n  -;.  n  f 
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HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

IN    1  .i;,  iKvl  .  L.  C;-    }■'  •  i:FyFNTA-:  !\-:  S 

Wrdncsdr.v.  N   .•.'>•?   7,  l''l.> 

M  A\!>;  ;:.■  ''X  if  c  hfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  rail  attention  to  a 
newspMpor  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Daily  IV.cifican.  the  Army  new.<pajx>r  in 
the  WcstO"!  :\K.;.c  II  !'  :s  trii  -  :-.  ;::- 
dicatod  by  c\.\)ntl  Dj.-.  .J-ir,  tl;  .'  l.i;-- 
rrty  ships  can  be  ensilv  h!  -  wd  ;:  i  . 
for    tr.nnsportinr    '  :rn         <    ' 

United  States.  It  :.  :      !>  :':.    !:  .• 
time  sliould  be  lost  in  i   iv.n     .u:     :., 
of  this  proposal.    V.i    ili    .ii.  a n. 
thai  literally  hunuii'a_>  ol   iibtsfy    mi,, 
are  lylns  idle  at  ports  throughoui   i 
r-irri  states   rnstUi"  ni  f'lrir  sit-;' 

V.  r  '■     hlgh-p<    ■■•    rn     •  !r\    cw.v    n'- ;:•:■. 

of  the  armed  '    ;;  ■>  .-     tor 

t-:V^-'"'- ■,  1  'ir  •   v.\c  h  ■    •  ;!lc 

''-'■■  •■  -  ■  ■      •  . ;    p  . ^-  ■  I'l,  i.i ;    ti -  ,,(■;  b .i.->". 
'» .. '  arLick*  loi  uv^.n; 

"t-^    ■■■■  '  ■■'<•  ■■'  ■■'•  -•;■■      .w  ■     ::..,:tv  ,i  .vrr.    :   i,x' 

•■^  ^   •!>      i  ..'i    tw      ■  ;  ,,,'.,,-d    w  ;;;.:;■.    -IH 
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supeniiieiident   of   the   water   division,   port 
oX  Manila. 

Colonel  Davidson,  In  reply  to  a  query  as 
to  the  practicability  of  using  Liberty  shii>s 
for  transporting  troops,  said  yesterday  that 
It  had  been  done  before  successfully  and 
could  be  done  as^ln. 

"If  the  ships  can  be  allocated,**  he  said,  "I 
can  have  each  one  ready  to  carry  750  troops 
back  to  the  States  In  comparatively  good 
living  conditions  within  48  hours — if  I  have 
50  men  to  work  on  each  of  them." 

He  stated  that  all  equipment,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  M37  ranges  for  cooking. 
Is  available  to  convert  the  L.bertles  so  that 
they  will  be  capable  of  c.irrylng  troops. 
"These  ran^'es  may  b«  available,"  he  stated, 
*"but  I  havent  checked  on  them." 

'"These  are  facts,"  said  the  colonel,  who 
was  responsible  for  moving  the  First  Cavalry 
and  the  Twenty -fourth.  Thirty -second,  and 
First  Infantry  Divisions  out  of  Brisbane  un- 
der similar  conditions,  "and  they  are  In- 
dispat»M«." 

CoioDel  Dkirldaon  said  that  the  objection 
thut  Liberty  ships  could  not  be  used  liecause 
of  cold  weather  encountered  during  the  voy- 
age was  not  based  upon  fact. 

Most  LHtertjrs  travel  the  Great  Circle  route, 
which  p>iBBB  near  the  Aleutians,  between 
ManiU  and  west  coast  ports,  and  cold 
weather  is  encountered  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  trip.  The  alternate  route  is  by 
way  of  Honolulu,  and  at  no  time  would  a  ship 
traveling  this  alternate  route  between  Ma- 
nila and  San  Francisco  be  more  than  88 
aegre   j  north  of  the  Lquator. 

AJthouf?h  Liberty  ships  are  without  hunt- 
ing facilities  below  deck,  the  weather  would 
create  no  problem  as  long  as  the  Honolulu 
route  were  followed.  Should  an  unseason- 
aWe  cold  spell  be  encountered,  troops  on 
board  would  not  be  unoomfort|^ble  becatise 
of  the  complete  winter  clothing  issued  at 
replacement  depots  before  troops  embark. 

The  Honolulu  route  is  longer  than  the 
great  ciirle  route,  but  the  added  day  or 
two  would  not  extend  the  voyage  to  more 
than  a  total  of  24  to  26  days. 

Water  Division,  Second  Major  Port.  Is  allo- 
cated ships  by  ArvVKSPAC.  So  far.  Colonel 
Davidson  indicated,  no  ships  have  been  allo- 
cated for  conversion  Into  troopships.  The 
colonel  has.  however,  converted  one  Liberty 
ship  for  transpartirig  1.500  prison ws  of  war 
back  to  Japan 

"Tills  same  ship."  he  sa  d,  "could  have 
carried  750  QIs  to  the  States." 

Ti.e  only  feature  of  actual  discomfort  for 
troops  traveling  on  such  converted  Liberty 
ships  would  be  the  lack  of  bunks  of  any 
kind.  for.  Colonel  Davidson  said,  •'Cots  would 
present  a  safety  hazard."  S'nce  the  cots  are 
made  of  wood,  they  present  a  fire  problem, 
aad.  in  addition,  there  is  no  way  of  securing 
them. 

The  cokmei  said  that  he  felt  stire  tbat 
any  Liberty  ship  which  he  converted  would 
pass  the  necessary  inspection  by  ofBcers  from 
Tttjop  Movement,  Water  Division,  Port  Sur- 
S«on,  and  Inspector  General  Departments. 
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serting  herewith  a  poem  apropos  that 
subject: 

CAUGHT  WtTH  OOa  POIKT8  DOWN,  Ot  NOTHINO 
OOrrU)  BK  riNEK  THAN  TO  B£  A  VOKTT-Mma 
IN  TBK  ^OEN1K« 

O.  this  is  the  law  of  the  Havy; 

O,  this  is  the  cross  that  we  bear; 
We  fintl  *the  duration- 
Is  perpetuation. 

WeYej  sunk  in  the  depths  of  despair. 

What  ti^e  Is  an  overseas  ribbon? 

What  good  are  the  stars  that  we  weart 
Our  son  s  and  our  daughters 
Are  polit-civing  naughters — 

The  t  rade  schoolers  tell  us  It's  fair. 

We'll  Jtlst  have  to  grin  and  act  happy; 

Well  jjust  have  to  sweat  out  the  years; 
Come  liell  and  high  ocean. 
We'll  plove  our  devotion 

By  bittvely  withholding  our  tears. 

So  lefsiUft  a  toast  to  the  Navy— 

To  al  the  Annapolis  dan — 
We're  c|ittgbt  In  your  clutches 
Until  vis're  on  crutches — 

Prom  now  on  MacArttaur's  our  mani 


Groiip  Sanctions  Against  Racism 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  T03JC 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REP2ESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  1.  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  foDowing  arti- 
cle entitfled  "Group  Sanctions  Against 
Racism"  by  A.  H.  Pekelis  and  published 
in  the  New  Republic  of  October  29,  1945: 

GRotrp  SAwtmows  against  RACISK 
(By  A.  H.  Pekelis) 

A  syndicated  coliunn  by  John  CDonnell.  of 
the  New  "fork  Daily  News,  charged  on  October 
2.  184d.  ttiat  "behind  tbe  succe&Eful  drive  to 
disgrace  and  remove  Gen  George  6.  Fatten 
from  his  army  command  in  cccupied  Ger- 
many is  the  secret  and  astoundiogiy  effective 
might  o.  xhis  Republic's  foreign-born  politi- 
cal leaders — such  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Felix  Frankfurter,  of  Vienna;  White 
House  A<kninl5tratlve  Aasistaat- Dave  (De7i- 
flua  DaveJ  Nile&.  alias  ll<fh>lia:  and  the  Lat- 
vian ex-tabbinlcal  stixient  tK>w  kzMTwn  as 
Sidney  I^llman.  •  •  •  These  boys  arid 
their  pals  decided  to  go  out  and  get  General 
Patton's  i^de  and  rank  because — tiie  col- 
umnist revealed — the  eoldter  who  got  slaMwd 
by  Patto4  In  an  Army  ho&pital  was  ol  Jcwlafti 
descent.  "Then  Patton  proved  hlMMfif  • 
gnak  leatter  siMl  hero  in  Franca.  But  bis 
loM  lmr#  lu  Wasbinston  Bev«r  tort»t  Um 
Sicilian  c|3tsod«." 

The  story  was  made  out  d  whole  ddh: 
the  aoldltr  slapped  by  Pattoo  was  not  a  iew. 
aad  no  Jrwi*  polttieal  Inder  iMd  aayUitng 
to  do  •Ob  Paitasi's  transfer.'  Bst  ite 
eanard  Aa^toad  wMi  pWhllilty.  The  New 
York  Dafj  Mmm  amns  iMs  •  StaMy  clrcuia- 
ttoi  ofpora  than  ajOQa.MO  Biiplii.  Tbe 
Jm  «BS  I  ■hactaid.  theti  won-lad.  Tkt  Jew- 
ish pnm  rhiniiLl  that  the  Jewlsli  otfanlaik- 
tions.  liM  and  9t  — nmlnt  a  militant  leader- 
ship, coa  Inad  Cbaaaaalaaa  to  a  leuer  to  the 
editor. 

Can't  tbe  Jewteh  orgMHwtldna  do  better 
thaa  tlui?  It  to  easy  to  say  "mlllt— I  taad- 
arahip."  Var  acalnst  seo-IaaolaBi."  etc.  hot 


•  OTJormell  made  a  complete  retraction  In 
hU  culuidn  of  October  II.— The  Bdil 
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when  war  Is  declared,  what  form  shaL  warfars 
Uke? 

Among  the  weapons  available  In  a  society 
built  upon  the  prolit  motive,  there  Is  that  of 
economic  action:  refusal  to  patronize,  picket- 
ing, boycott.  Could  not  a  defamed  minority 
refuse  to  buy  or  advertise  In  a  publication 
guilty  of  attacks  v.hich  follcw  the  class i:.! 
pattern  of  Meln  Kampf?  Could  not  Jev..~.i 
organizations  ask  all  decent  Americans  to 
support  them  in  their  action?  Or  should 
they  bring  a  suit  for  libel  and  try  to  c^t 
sat Isf action  through  the  courts? 

Tlie  answer  Is — according  to  what  may  be 
de:cribed  as  legr^  —that  they  cannot 

safely  do  any  of  ;  ..ngs.     Legal  dynam- 

ics, new  trends,  or  straws  in  the  wind,  may 
point  in  the  other  direction.  But  the  ortho- 
dox "law  on  the  bocks"  seems  to  be  we:ghted 
against  them  To  begin  with.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  law  the  Jews  do  not  exist  as  a  group. 
They  may  be  murdered  as  a  group,  but  they 
may  not  complain  about  It  as  a  group.  They 
can  be  defamed  as  a  sinister  gathering  of 
the  E'.ders  of  Zion,  or  of  ritual  murderers, 
but  there  Is  no  effective  remedy  against  their 
defamation  as  a  group.  The  harm  done  to 
each  of  them  may  be  far  greater  than  what  he 
could  suffer  from  personal  defamation.  But 
neither  as  a  group  nor  as  individuals  are 
Jews  entitled  to  ask  that  their  defamer  prove 
his  assertions  or  be  branded  a  Ubeler. 

This  Is  no  accident.  It  Is  in  Keeping  with 
the  basic  character  of  modern  law  which — 
after  having  been  permeated  by  Rennalssance 
Individualism— has  become  a  law  of  rela- 
tions among  Individuals  and  lost  Its  feeling 
for  collective  rights  or  group  responsibilities. 
This  attitude,  which  Is  based  on  the  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  human  personality, 
has  made  for  much  progress  In  human  rela- 
tions. But  In  Its  blindness  to  group  relations 
It  falls  to  conform  with  reality.  The  course 
of  our  Individual  lives  often  depends  more  on 
the  fate  of  the  group  to  which  we  b?long — 
family,  union,  class,  or  race — than  on  our  own 
Individual  merlU.  Even  If  the  trials  of  war 
criminals  did  not  abandon  the  theory  of  In- 
dividual guilt,  expiation  by  the  Germans, 
that  Is.  loss  of  political  or  economic  Inde- 
pendence, had,  by  Its  nature,  to  be  collec- 
tive. When  re.sponslbllitles  are  clearly  col- 
lective, such  as  In  the  case  of  a  lynching,  at- 
tempts to  allocate  Individual  guilt  lead  In- 
evitably to  a  break-dcwn  of  Ju.stlce. 

Of  course,  an  Individual  may  stop  reading, 
or  advertising  In.  the  News.  But  if  a  group  ^ 
decided  not  to  patronize  that  paper,  and  tried  * 
to  Induce  others  to  do  likewise,  the  ghosU  of 
criminal  conspiracy,  combinations  In  re- 
straint or  secondary  boycott  would  be  raised 
against  them.  This  Is  what  paralyzes  col- 
lective action  and  reduces  a  number  of  or- 
ganizations to  the  device — welcome  to  some 
and  odious  to  others — of  writing  letters  to  iho 
editor  or  to  the  slttlng-down-at-lunch-wlth- 
the-colonel  technique. 

To  lay  those  ghosts  vision  and  courage  are 
needed.  At  the  cost  of  life  and  limb.  Amer- 
ican labor  has  laid  the  ghosts  of  conspiracy 
and  boycott,  and  Invigorating  currents  have 
penetrated  the  American  political  atmos- 
phere. Tliose  who  are  responsible  for  the 
honor  and  livelihood  of  the  threatened 
minorities  must  persuade  the  popular,  politi- 
cal, and  U-g  U  opinion  of  the  country  that 
people  singled  out  for  attack  a«  a  group  have 
the  right  to  defend  themselves  as  a  group. 

Tills  principle  has  led.  In  Industrial  rela- 
tions, to  collective  bargaining,  and  has  pro- 
vided a  defense  against  conspiracy  charges. 
The  same  principle  can  lead  to  equally  im- 
portant results  m  the  Held  of  ethnic  rela- 
lions.  For  Instance,  the  enforcement  of 
antidiscrimination  laws  should  not  be  left  to 
Individual  inltlatlvs  only,  but  minority  or- 
ganisations should  be  given  the  powtr. 
analogous  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  unions 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  to 
file  charges  of  unfair  practices. 

Our  present  problem,  however,  does  not  re- 
quire legislative  intervention.   Collective  bar- 


gaining was  granted  to  labor  by  statute  But 
Its  second  basic  right — to  picket  and  boy- 
cott— was  won  by  effecting  a  change  of 
judicial  attitude.  This  change  has  removed 
labor  picketing  from  the  inferno  of  criminal 
conspiracy,  or  the  purgatory  of  disorderly 
conduct,  to  the  constitutionally  protected 
sphere  of  freedom  of  speech,  and  has  put 
labor's  right  to  picket  and  boycott  beyond 
the  reach  of  unreasonably  restrictive  munici- 
pal ordinances.  State  statutes,  or  congres- 
sional enactments. 

This  change  in  Judicial  attitude  was  not 
the  result  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  legal 
argument.  As  In  all  basic  constitutional 
Issues,  the  operative  forces  were  ethical  or 
political  rather  than  strictly  legal.  It  w^as 
the  recognition  of  the  moral  and  political 
Importance  of  the  economic  issues  that  labor 
was  presenting  to  the  country.  To  say  that 
the  pickets  or  boycotters  "Just  spoke"  was  not 
enough  to  afford  them  constitutional  pro- 
tection Freedom  of  speech  does  not  mean 
freedom  to  say  whatever  one  pleases.  A 
number  of  torts,  misdemeanors,  felonies,  and 
even  capital  offenses  can  be  committed 
through  speech  alone. 

Suppliers  of  a  commodity,  for  Instance, 
could  not  picket  a  customer's  store  or  other- 
wise discourage  the  public  from  patronizing 
him  because  he  refused  to  pay  the  suppliers 
a  fair  price  But  suppliers  of  labor  have  the 
right  to  picket  the  store  of  an  employer  who 
refuses  to  pay  fair  wages.  In  1943,  Texas 
declared  that  soliclUtlon  of  union  member- 
ship, like  the  solicitation  of  Insurance,  would 
be  subject  to  prior  licensing  by  the  State. 
Some  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  argued 
that  unions  were  business  organizations  and 
that'  the  State  could  subject  them  to  re- 
straints similar  to  those  usually  Imposed 
upon  economic  activities.  But  a  majority 
held  that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional. 
The  reason  for  this  decision  lies  In  the  recog- 
nition of  the  general  value  of  the  Ideals  for 
which  labor  fights,  of  the  general  public  In- 
terest In  the  problem  that  It  raises.  In  the 
need  for  the  citizenship  to  be  Informed  about 
the  controversy  and  the  opposing  arguments. 
The  political  and  the  social  value  of  the  aim 
pursued  make  the  use  of  the  boycxjtt  weapon 
legal. 

Do  racial  and  religious  tensions  have  a 
public  Importance  similar  to  that  recognized 
in  Industrial  tensions?  Does  the  public 
need  to  be  enlightened  about  the  various 
aspects  of  racial  or  religious  unfairness,  such 
as  incitement  to  hatred  or  exclusion  from 
employment  and  educational  opportunities? 
Is  not  a  fair  settlement  of  ethnic  relations 
as  important  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
country  as  the  lair  settlement  of  Industrial 
relations?  If  so.  then  the  right  to  appeal 
to  public  solidarity  must  be  upheld  even  If 
the  aopeal  result*  in  an  Individual  refusal 
to  patronize  or  In  a  mass  boycott.  Thorn- 
hill  V.  Alabama  was  concerned  with  labor 
picketing  only.  But  the  language  of  the 
Cotu-fs  opinion  asserted  "the  liberty  to  dis- 
cuss publicly  and  truthfully  all  matters  of 
public  concern  without  previous  restraint 
or  fear  of  subsequent  punishment." 

However,  the  recognition  of  the  right  of 
minorities  to  confront  the  American  people 
with  the  problem  of  racial  Justice  cannot 
come  from  a  royal  grant  or  a  gracloiu  Judicial 
decree.  Assertion  must  precede  recognition. 
Like  every  other  boundary,  the  line  between 
lawful  and  unlawful  scu  is  shaped  by  the 
forces  active  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  The 
boundary  between  incitement  to  boycott  and 
the  advocacy  of  social  sanctions  against  vio- 
lators of  decency  Is  variously  drawn  by  society 
•nd  Its  judges  In  various  circumstances.  And 
the  result  depends,  to  an  overwhelming  ex- 
tent, on  the  way  In  which  the  sctlon  Is  con- 
ceived and  felt  by  the  actors  themselves. 

In  theory.  IX  a  man  has  a  right,  he  poasaaaea 
it  whether  or  not  he  U  aware  of  It.  In  po- 
litical reality,  however,  awareness  and  as- 
sert um  of  rights  can  become  tbe  condition 
oX  their  exutence.    Secrecy  and  deviousnesa 


are  incompatible  with  assertion.  An  act 
which  is  a  manifestation  of  inalienable  free- 
dom if  performed  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  a  freeman,  may  become 
unlawful  If  performed  surreptitiously.  Con- 
cealed Inducements  to  advertisers  or  sub- 
scribers to  cancel  their  contracts  is  secondary 
boycott.  An  open  appeal  to  the  conscience  of 
advertisers,  subscribers,  and  the  public  at 
large,  is  exercise  of  freedom  of  speech.  And 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  A  pubUc  appeal  states 
the  issue,  recites  the  accusation,  affords  an 
opportunity  to  refute  factual  falsehoods  and 
logical  fallacies  or  opposes  an  appeal  to  rea- 
son against  an  appeal  to  emotion.  It  trans- 
foims  a  base  conspiracy  condemned  by  the 
law  Into  a  trial  by  public  opinion  protected 
by  the  charter  of  freedom. 

The  answer  to  hatred  and  oppression   Is 
not  mere  debate,  or  legislation  alone,  or  half- 
hearted pressure.    Once  again  the  history  ot 
labor  t fiords  a  lesson— debate  plus  pressure, 
legislation  plus  picketing.  Individual  protec- 
tion plus  group  action  offer  the  only  chance 
of  success.     Nor  Is   the   ideal   value   of   the 
struggle  Impaired  by  the  Injection  of  an  eco- 
nomic motif.    On  the  contrary,  a  community 
has  the  moral  duty  to  see  to  It  that,  like  any 
other  crime,  racial  aggression  does  not  pay. 
Not  that  the  task  Is  easy.    Racial  exploita- 
tion,  discrimination,  and   defamation   have 
long  b?en  good  business  and  their  economic 
bastion    is    beyond    the    reach    of    minority 
snipers.    Only  public  support  can  help  them. 
But  the  recognition  of  their  right  to  appeal 
for  such  support  cannot  come  without  an 
uphill  fight.     Assertion,  we  said,  must  pre- 
cede recognition.     But  recognition  does  not 
always   follow    assertion,   and   almost   never 
does  so  at  once.    If  the  minorities  want  to 
conquer  the  right   to  collective  action   they 
mtist  be  ready  for  financial  and  physical  sac- 
rifices,  and   for  set-backs  and   defeats.     No 
change  can  be  accomplished  with  a  previous 
license,  and  no  revolution,  however  peaceful, 
with    a    declaratory    Judgment    obtained    In 
advance. 

On  the  other  hand,  short-range  defeats  are 
often  long-range  victories.    The  defeat  of  a 
righteous  cause  In  a  court  often  becomes  an 
impelling  argument  for  legislative  or  social 
change  and  results  In  a  political  victory      Nor 
can  It  be  expected  that  the  courts  will  decide 
this   Issue   without   the   tisual   distinctions. 
The  advocacy  of   a   boycott   of  an   employer 
guilty  of  racial   or  religious   discrimination 
may  fall  not  only  within  the  definition  of  a 
labo    dispute  for  the  purposes  of  the  Norrls- 
LaGuardla    Anti-Injunction    Act,    for    also 
within  the  scope  of  freedom  of  speech.     On 
the  other  hand.  It  Is  conceivable  that  picket- 
ing and  boycott  may  be  outlawed  as  an  an- 
swer to  defamation.     It  could  be  that  the 
only  constitutional  restraint  on  the  defam- 
ers'  constitutional   freedom  to  advocate  re- 
ligious hatred — and  the  News  in  an  editorial 
has  claimed  that  right  for  O'Donnell— is  not 
the  freedom  of  the  defamed  to  advocate  a 
boycott  of  the  defamers.  but  an  action  for 
libel.    This,  however,  should  fcous  attention 
on  the  failure  of  our  law  to  provide  the  vic- 
tims of  group  defamation  with  an  adequate 
defense  against  libel  and  lead  to  a  Judicial 
or  legislative  reversal  of  the  prevailing  policy 
against  group  libel  actions. 

All  this  Is  within  the  realm  of  political  and 
Judicial  probBbllltlN.  However,  one  thing  U 
certain,  the  chances  of  success  cannot  really 
be  determined  in  advance  of  action.  To  win 
or  to  lose  may  be  a  question  of  luck.  But 
the  game  must  be  played  according  to  rules. 
And  the  rules  of  the  game  now  call  for  nei- 
ther apologetic  propaganda  nor  economic 
gutrrUla  warfare,  which  the  loosely  knit 
American  minorities  could  not  afford,  any- 
way. The  rules  of  the  game  and  decant  ra- 
apact  (or  Amnrloan  opUUon  call  *  '  v  r  r  nn 
open  dadaraUoB  of  aeoaomio  t 

racial  aggreaalao  and  for  a  full  friatenu-r.t  of 
reasons  to  ba  mbmttted.  Ir  each  individual 
,  to  public  opinion. 
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American  minoritlM  have  no  other  force, 
iM>  other  weapon,  ard  no  other  hope  than 
Axamhe*  herself.  To  pit  the  ecunomic  power 
ot  the  •  tea  Against  a  powerful  news- 

paptr   -  o«  no  more  hopeful  than   to 

AMUme  that  a  Fifth  Avenite  beauty  parlor 
would  go  bankrupt  if  tlie  members  of  the 
halrdr«M«n'  union  stopped  patronizing  It. 
Tha  eaaence  of  boycott  ta  an  appeal  to  the 
adldarlty  of  all  decent  cltlzena.  The  Ameri- 
can mltM>nticB  have  the  right  to  launch  such 
an  appeal.  The  Jews — and  the  Negroes — 
have  a  ruht  to  picket  the  Newn  and  the  news- 
atanUa  and  coll  for  their  boycott  by  all  truth- 
loTlag  men  and  women.  The  Negroes — and 
the  Jews — have  the  right  to  picket  the  DARs 
CoixstUuiion  Hdll  and  to  a:-k  all  lovers  of  art 
and  beauty  not  to  croM  their  line.  They 
have  the  right  to  picket  and  call  for  the  boy- 
cott of  those  New  Turk  department  stores 
which.  In  the  teeth  of  the  Ivea-Quinn  law, 
are  today  as  lily-white  as  ever. 

This  kind  of  struggle  \a  nut  wlth(jut  risks. 
Bui  It  U  well  to  remember  that  thuse  who 
voyage   and    take   no   risks    are   dtstined    to 
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Mr.  LOVLIi  M:  Speaker.  yc;,terday. 
by  unanimous  consent.  I  wa.s  pnvileRed 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Api  \  of 

the  CONCRSSSIONAL   Recoitd  th  i     u- 

tlon  and  bylaw.s  addptri  ;  \    \M  ;ftS— 
,\r-.fr:r'i.n  Veteran.'!  of  \Vo:l  i  W    :    II.     I 
!  1  IV   privilcRPd  to  Insert   ■  n  the 

principles  adopted  by  t!:  AMV.:rs  at 
\hc\:  f,V'*  n-'.':"".:'!  ron\v-n(.i..  ,:i  OctO- 
Um    IJ,    l,i      .:,ii    1  }     lil45; 

Iii"    ,\\r''H!    V  V.   '."i  ]■%••:'-■  f    '-A    >!•■    ■  v.  •  ■    '! 

!i'<   :    v..AiU).N    111'    pKiNt  tl-l  t  s 

'.\   ■    *    •    \::.-  :  ic:ui  Veteriuis  of  Wor.d  War  II. 

'  !     :     V  ■  ..  forik  the  mind  ol  the 

A'  tv'-     ai.d    women   who  bore  nrn^- 

r   ■     :  '  :   d.ed  for  4.  frt>e   America  an.; 

l!i-«'  wi.iui  Uo  he.-eby  resolve  thai  our  nation- 
al leadership  must  assert  Itaolf  through  co- 

■        '        ^    '  ;.;itlon»  who  ad- 

'  '  ;i:    :  :  ....>'.  ,aal  peace  as  a 

.to  the  end   that  not  again 

:. .  ...n  be  permitted  to  breach  the 

International  peace. 

A  1  we  do  roaalve  that  elnre  Amoricani  on 
"  '  tiitg  front  supporf«>(l  by  civiilane  on 
'        '  ,1  :.ir)ie  to  the 

^  1       .:  Mval  of  hu- 

'  'incr  the  catuclyim  of  aii- 

(.  ..  :  u.-;;ii  tta.  w.U  rrault  In  the  rxtlnotloQ 
of  ctvlitxatlon:  and  atnce  that  we  uto  deter- 
mined that  thin  f\Mal  opptirtunlty  shall  not 
be  lost  br  hullvidnnl  or  rnllPitivc  grrcd,  Ig- 
noranr<'  '  uvntctt  Bledga 

pur^eiv  t  oonfMract  and 

'  '  ■     hin    «)ur    Niitlon    and    be- 

'  ^'  i  ihr  other  nations  of  the 

^^        '  '    •      '   all  men  may  live  In 

S'*  '     ■         j-'iiHiMie  ni^'"^-r'-,i  (,f  HI)  0f,. 

'  v  of   natlDi  .       u.    shHll    not 

^'     i    v.-  '   ,        - '     ,'     u,-       .  .  .  ■  ■ 

'""     '  n-  -'<    ■:  r  lee   aa 

eiple  tiMi  t»,^  ,     ,  nf  ft,i  jf,^  A.    ,  ,;- 


wuhin  thr  natlijiuii 


ilVillllk 


rededlcate  ourselves  to  service  to  our  Nation 
In  peace  aa  In  war  to  Insure  that  American 
ideals  for  which  we  and  cur  countrymen  have 
fought  ai)d  died,  may  be  preserved  for  us  and 
p>oeterlty.  We  believe  that  the  basis  of  world 
peace  is  founded  upon  the  following  truths 
and  belie!s.  which  we  do  hereby  declare: 

1.  orrECRrrr 

National  Integrity  Is  based  upon  the  In- 
tergrlty  of  the  Individual  citizen  and  those 
who  lead  and  represent  htm.  To  maintain 
our  spiritual  and  political  leadership  In  the 
world.  Individual  and  national  Integrity  must 
ezisn  as  a  fact  and  be  practiced  as  a  living 
philosophy.  To  this  end.  we  further  resolve 
that  our  national  leivder?  cooperate  with  the 
leaders  of  all  nations  who  accept  world  peace 
as  a  national  policy,  and  to  establish  forth- 
with common  principles  for  the  settlement  of 
all  International  problems  and  disputes,  and 
to  abandon  the  progressive  tendency  toward 
national  self-interest  and  power  politics  on 
the  world  level.  The  objectives  of  the  four 
freedoms  must  be  made  a  living  precept  for 
all  peoples  and  nations. 

2.  EQUALITY 

We  are  representative  of  the  membership 
of  various  political  parties,  races,  faiths,  and 
creeds,  and  our  common  denominator  is  that 
we  are  all  Americans  who  have  honorably 
served  the  N.i'lon  during  time  of  war.  We 
shall  not  discriminate  between  veterans  be- 
cause of  rank,  service,  sex.  race,  creed,  or 
political  party  aHillatlon.  Our  first  demand 
Is  loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  that  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  be  placed 
above  the  Interests  of  any  Individual,  group, 
or  organization.  We  .ihall  endeavor  to  repre- 
sent honestly  and  effectively  the  13,030.000 
men  and  women  veterans  of  World  War  II, 
and  we  shall  not  front  m  permit  our  organi- 
zation to  be  used  as  a  front  for  any  indi- 
vidual, group,  party,  movement,  or  'Ism." 

3    INDtJSTMAL  RELATIONS 

W?  believe  that  America's  unparalleled  In- 
dustrial achievements  during  the  war  re- 
•ulte<<  from  the  combined  efforts  and  co- 
operation of  industry  and  labor.  To  attain 
our  full  potentialities  aa  a  nation,  this  effort 
and  r  .on  must  be  continued  without 

Inter'  ,.    and   we   believe   that   Industry 

and  labor  are  Interdependent  and  that  what 
harms  one  Injures  both,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tional welfaie  We  demand  that  both  in- 
dustry and  Inbor  clean  house  and  establish 
responsible  leadership  and  labor-manage- 
ment policies  and  procedures  based  on 
merited  mutual  confidence  and  Integrity. 
We  believe  that  both  Industry  and  labor  have 
i  paramount  duty  to  the  American  people  to 
reestahllsh  their  faith  by  denounclnf^  nnd  re- 
moving from  their  ranks  and  leadership  pro- 
fession lu  rr.cketetrf  labor  haten,  labor 
batters,  and  agitators,  regardless  of  what 
names  they  go  by  or  what  positions  they 
occupy. 

4   race  ntftB 

Wc  believe  not  only  In  a  "free"  world  press, 
but  in  an  honest  press.  We  believe  that  the 
honest.  Impartial,  and  unslanted  dlsMmltko- 
tlon  of  news  ten  heal  the  internal  wounds 
and  strire  between  our  racial  and  ecunumlc 
groupe.  and  give  all  Americans  a  chance  to 
know  end  understand  more  fully  the  prob- 
lems and  aspirHtlons  of  others  within  our  own 
country  as  well  as  those  of  other  nations  and 
their  peoples. 

e.  aicoNvaaaioN 
American  veterans  of  World  War  II  do  not 
wiwit  ••charity"  in  any  form.  We  believe  that 
the  American  people  feel  a  deep  obllgntion 
to  the  men  and  women  castialtlee  of  a  war  in 
Ahirh  thry  fnuRht  (or  all  Americans,  and 
\»U1  do  alt  things  neceaaary  and  proper  to 
care  for  and  aselit  tbetn  so  long  aa  that  care 
nnr!  hr'p  •-,  ••.r---'=-.--irv  Those  who  have  served 
i:i'.(  .>:..'(!  •  :<  r-i  >i:-!  have  returned  to  el> 
V :  1  If.:-  .^ : .  .  •,■;;;  it.  i .• .  ■ .  •  ■  i rn  ask  only 
ii>i:  M-.  V  \i"  1!  '  ;ir<-)iitt:,'.  ,1  t\  :  iielr  abWPOa 
!i.    !.;;>■    •.'■!  \  ,1  .         i  :,,  V    ili  ■■....,      [    ,,     ;..   'ont   op- 


portunltyi  fen*  emplo3nDent  so  that  they  may 

establish  themselves  as  thrifty,  Industrloiis. 
self-reepccting,  and  worthy  citizens  of  the 
American  community. 

e.   UVUiC  MKMOHIALS 

We  beli»ve  that  the  memory  of  those  who 
gave  the^  lives  that  a  free  America  and  a 
free  world  might  survive,  should  be  honored 
and  preserved  by  living  memorials  In  the 
form  of  Additional  educational  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  so  that  no  American  shall 
lack  opportunity  for  adequate  education,  a 
healthy  i^lnd  and  a  healthy  body. 

il  TXCBNICAL  BESEAaCH 
lore  the  wasteful  extravagance  of 
th  human  and  material  resources. 
We  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  principle  that 
these  res<^urces  can  be  preserved  by  devoting 
part  of  oiir  national  Income  to  the  develop- 
ment of  means  by  which  future  wars  may  be 
made  Imfoaslble,  to  the  extension  of  educa- 
tion aid  research  in  the  sciences  to  the  end 
that  disease  and  ignorance  may  be  abolished. 

is.    MILrrAKT    PKEPAXSDlfSSS 

We  believe  in  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
such  military  training  programs,  and  ade- 
quately ecjuipped  active  and  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  armed  forces  as  may  reasonably 
be  necessary  to  Insure  that  this  Nation  shall 
never  again  be  vulnerable  to  attack  or  in- 
vasion; taat  under  Government  supervision, 
such  scientific  research  and  persoruiel  shall 
be  maintained  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
thai  thlstcountry  shall  lead  all  peace-loving 
nations  l|i  such  military  and  scientific  tech- 
niques &i  may  be  reqtilred  to  preserve  and 
malntalnj  the  peace  against  any  future  ag- 
gressor nation  or  nations. 

».  rmNAL  v:cn.ANcs 
We  shill  resist  by  whatever  means  are 
reasonabn  necessary  any  attempts  by  ene- 
mies fro^  within  or  without  to  undermine 
or  destriijr  the  democratic  principles  upon 
which  this  Nation  Is  founded.  Theee  must 
be  raalnlialned  Inviolate.  Only  by  eternal 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  all  Americans  can 
this,  our  heritage,  be  preeerved  for  ourselves 
and  posterity. 

10.  Dtrrr  to  vote 

We  beneve  that  public  ofllce  is  a  public 
''stewardstilp  and  trust,  and  must  be  admin- 
istered b4  such;  that  It  la  our  reapoasiblUty 
as  cltizctis  to  exercise  our  voting  franchise, 
and  to  elfct,  and  maintain  In  ol&ce  men  and 
women  ot  personal  and  public  integrity;  per- 
sona whd  will  serve  ell  the  people  instead 
of  any  taoc,'  organized  minority,  spcctsl  or 


roup.   AMVETS  will  stand  with  any 
Is  right,  but  ptxrt  with  him  when 
he  Is  WK^g, 

DEDICATION 

The  AJiierican  Veterans  uf  World  War  U  be- 
the  America  which  wo  fought  to 
We  believe  In  the  future  of  Amer- 
o  the  men  and  womeu  who  have 
reat  and  who  wUl  maka  It  greatar. 
mth.  we  dedicate  ourselvea  to  the 


preasure 
man  wb< 


lleve  In 

preserve, 

ictt  and 

made  it 

In  this 

tui'.eat  ddvatopment  of  the  cpiritual.  mental, 

|.hy«lcal.  eoonomlc.  and  human  raaouieee  ot 

the  NiUK  n. 

Tu  thei  e  endi,  wt  raaolve.  and  do  dedioata 
oureelvea  to  theae  idaala  and  pltdffl  outmIvw 
to  their    ul&llment. 


Full  Employment  Bill 
KtTBNSlON  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMIIJ^^ 

or  waooMttN 
IN  Tilt  HOUHX  OP  RWBmNTATIVM 

W^nraday.  November  7.  1948 

Mr.  BiEMJLLER.   Mr.  SpMker.  vinder 
iMve  t^   extend   my   rtmarks   in  ttM 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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Record.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Milwaukee  on  October  15. 
1945: 

Whereas  Congress  is  now  considering  the 
Murray-Patman  full  employment  bill  recom- 
mended by  President  Truman  to  avoid  un- 
employment and  to  afford  opportunity  to 
those  willing  to  work:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  necessary  that  the  Federal 
Government  assume  this  responsibility  In 
order  to  avoid  another  depretslon:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  0/  Milvcaukee.  That  It  urges  the  passage 
of  the  Murray-Patman  full  employment  bill 
recommended  by  President  Truman  now 
pending  before  Congress; 

Resolved  jurther.  That  a  copy  of  this  res- 
olution be  sent  to  all  Wisconsin  Membei-s  of 
Congress. 


United  Natior-  H(adquarter$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

iiU^.  LLARLuCE  LA^^ON 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  7.  1945 

Mr,  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  remarks, 
I  include  the  following  communication 
from  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: 

St.  Louis  Chambeb  or  CoMMiacE. 

St.  Louia.  Mo..  November  5,  f  945. 
My  Dear  Congressman  :  I  have  today  writ- 
ten Hon.  E.  R.  Stettlnlus, "United  States  rep- 
resentative. Preparatory  Commission,  United 
Nations,  inviting  the  United  Nations  to  locate 
headquarters  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  Hon. 
Phil  M.  Donnelly.  Governor  of  Missouri,  has 
authorized  me  to  say  that  the  selection  of 
a  location  within  the  State  of  Missouri  would 
have  his  full  endorsement  and  that  he  would 
cooperate  in  every  way  to  secure  from  the 
State  legislature,  which  is  now  in  session, 
any  legislation  necessary  to  bring  the  head- 
quarters to  Missouri.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Missouri  Beeources  and  Development 
Commission  a  resolution  was  unanitncusly 
adopted,  inviting  the  United  Nations  to  lo- 
cate In  the  State. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  Fri- 
day, November  3,  I  was  instructed  to  write 
Mr  '     R   his   attention    to   a 

(ui-,  :i  has  many  attrsctive 

{Ml  making  it  en  ideal 

locii'.  1'  ■  lers.    I  refer  spe- 

cifically to  n  tract  of  land  owned  by  the  Oov 
einment,  formerly  occupied  by  the  War  De- 
partment and  now  declared  to  be  surplus 
property,  and  known  as  the  Woldon  Spring 
Ordnance  Plnnt. 

This   properly,  <  ng   approximatii.ly 

87.7  square  miles.  1  t<  the  north  bank 

of  the  Missouri  Hivcr.  on  high  bluff  land 
overlook  the  valley  of  the  river,  approximately 
10  miles  northwest  of  metropollinn  Bt,  Louu 
nnd  2fl  miles  by  high-speed  superhighway 
from  our  union  »latlon, 

Brieffy  stated,  the  salient  features  of  this 
•uggfsted  location  i.re; 

1.  Ample  area:  17.CB9  acres,  more  or  less. 
or  27.7  square  miles. 

a.  StraUglc  location;  Near  the  center  ot 
the  United  States,  about  midway  between 
the  center  of  population  nnd  the  geographl- 

Ml  etnter.  and  near  a  m' 'an  city  ot 

tapvOBlmately  1,400,000  p  ,  >,  with  all 

oC  Ita  attendant  advantages  -ecooowwal  and 
ctUtural. 


3.  Single  ownership:  The  land  Is  wholly 
owned  by  the  United  Stales  Government  and 
Is  no  longer  required  by  It.  Its  acqulslUon 
by  the  United  Nations  would  create  no  prob- 
lems of  expatriation,  either  by  the  State  of 
Missouri  or  by  the  United  States.  No  con- 
demnation of  property  would  be  required  and 
no  existing  population  would  be  displaced,  as 
the  property  was  »»ntlrely  cleared  of  popula- 
tion when  acquired  by  our  Government  in 
1940-41. 

4.  Immediate  occupancy  can  be  author- 
ized. 

5.  Completely  enclosed  by  fence  and  easily 
guarded. 

6.  About  15,000  acres  completely  vacant, 
the  balance  can  be  quickly  cleared  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned   facilities. 

7.  Some  buildings  and  30  modern  resi- 
dences are  immediately  available  for  use  as 
construction  headquarters  and  for  tempor- 
ary offices  and  living  quarters. 

8.  Water:  A  complete,  duplicate,  water  sys- 
tem Is  Installed  with  a  dally  capacity  of 
40,000.000  gallons  of  treated,  potable  water, 
sufficient  to  serve  a  community  of  about 
200,000  persons  and  to  provide  a  cooling  sys- 
tem for  complete  air  conditioning. 

9.  Power:  There  are  two  steam-power 
plants  equipped  with  six  boilers,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  100,000  pounds  of  steam  per  hour. 
Power-generating  plant  of  1,250  kilowatts  Is 
Installed  in  one  of  the  plants  but  was  never 
used,  as  power  was  continuously  supplied 
by  the  Union  Electric  Co.  from  high-tension 
lines,  through  two  transformer  stations  lo- 
cated on  the  property. 

10.  An  abundance  of  building  stone  can  be 
quarried  on  the  site.  The  Government 
opened  and  operated  large  quarries  along 
the  river  front. 

11.  St  Louis  Is  one  of  the  world's  most 
Important  telegraph  and  long-distance  tele- 
phone communications  relay  centers.  The 
site  is  connected  by  telegraph  lines  along  the 
right-of-way  of  the  Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad  and  by  telephone  cable  direct  to  the 
exchanges  of  the  Scuihwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co, 

la.  Transportation:  The  site  Is  served  by 
104  miles  of  motor  roads  and  22  miles  of  new 
standard-gage  railroad,  connecting  with  the 
main-line  tracks  of  the  Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas  Railroad  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
United  States  Highway  No  61,  which  gives  di- 
rect acceu  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  liee 
about  7  miles  south  ol  United  States  Highway 
No.  40  and  the  main  line  of  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road. It  Is  18  miles  west  of  Lambert  St. 
Louis  Municipal  Airport,  The  Rock  Wand 
Railroad  runs  along  the  south  bluffs  of  the 
MlMourl  River  with  station  facilities  about 
4  miles  from  the  site. 

13.  Topography  The  site  Is  on  the  bluff 
lanos  about  150  feet  abovf  the  valley  of  the 
Mlfsourl  River,  The  iirniin  is  rolling,  with 
numerous  long  level  h  formerly  used 
as  farm  land.  There  air  i,.  ui^iiful  sites  with- 
in the  tract  for  residences,  offices  parks,  pa- 
ri,r  rial  areas.  The 
bh  ''  ninred.  l«- 
catioi  '  '••  ^**» 
or  adj....  .  i  '»•  «n 
be  erected,  she  uld  a  private  tteld  b?  desired. 
The  river  provides  opportunity  for  use  of 
hydrrplanes 

Thi  -the  site  drains  Into 

the  M  1'^*'  *  U«»r»r  part  of 

It  drains  1  "  ' 

14.  The 

activity  of  Bt    Lcuis. 

We  are  now  p<t-<">ru^a  %  booklet  setting 
forth  in  more  del.  cation  and  descrip- 

tion of  the  W«M'  :  ,  ■  irt'i'Tty.  Becavse 
of  delay  lu  sriui^.  re  ■  .,  .  .  !  (  .ta  from  the 
War  Deparimeiii  '■  vmic  required  to 

prepare  exhibits  1.  )d»  cs  them.  It  will 

not  be  ready  to  forward  to  Mr.  BUttinius  lor 
gn*"*  H«v>i  Tm  the  meantime.  I  have  leiti 
I,:  re  describing  8t,  Louis. 

ii.uiKu,  wt.  Kiiow  ot  no  better,  no  more 
readily  available  and  suitable  site  anywhere 


than  Weldon  Spring.  Its  location  near  the 
center  of  the  country  offers  a  strategic  ad- 
vantage of  importance  should  this  Nation 
ever  be  Involved  In  another  arnwd  conflict. 
We  devoutly  hope  that  It  will  not  tie  and 
are  anxious  to  bring  the  United  Nations 
quickly  Into  being. 

We  thcu:ht  It  desirable  that  you  know  of 

our  effort  to  secure  the  location  at  St.  Louis 

and  invite  your  sympathetic  cooperation  11 

there  Is  any  way  >ou  can  help  In  the  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gro.  C.  SMTtm, 

president. 


Commonwealth  ot  Paic^tiue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  1, 1945 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  by  the  Honorable 
Sumner  Welles,  entitled  "Commonwealth 
cf  Palestine": 

Problem  roR  UNO 
(By  Sumner  Welles) 

COMMONWXALTH  Or  PALCSTINt 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  Is 
offfrlally  committed  to  the  establishment  of 
a  Jewish  national  home  In  Palestine.  Bjth 
major  parties  have,  in  their  most  recent  plat- 
forms, endorsed  this  policy. 

An  independent  Jewish  commonwealth  of 
Palestine  represenU  to  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world  the  symbol  of  their 
passionate  conviction.  The  failure  to  p.-o- 
vlde  auursnce  that  this  Ideal  W  going  to  be 
realiaed  will  result  In  dangerously  increased 
tension  In  an  alresdy  gravely  UcAibled  world. 

Unfortunately,  this  Government  Is  as  yet 
giving  no  sign  thst  It  Is  pursuing  any  clear 
and  consistent  policy  which  will  tncUltnte  the 
achievement  of  the  objective  to  which  11  U 
pledgrd. 

The  President  Is  urging  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  permit  the  immediate  Immigra- 
tion into  Palestine  of  100  000  ol  the  home- 
less and  destitute  Jews  In  Burope  wlu>  aie 
unwilling  or  unable  to  return  to  their  former 
homes 

The  rescue  and  resettlement  of  these  piti- 
ful survivors  Is  a  mornl  obligation  which  rests 
upon  all  free  peoples  The  President  s 
humanitarian  desire  U  altogether  praise- 
worthy. 

Cut  so  long  as  this  Governmetit  continues 
to  refuse  to  assume  any  responsibility  for 
the  security  of  the  people  of  faleetlne  ran 
hU  suggestion  be  regarded  as  eonstructlvf 7 
For  the  British  Ooveinmeiit  strongly  mnln- 
talns  that  an  Arab  m  -  will  take  pluce 

If  any  lirge-scnle  ini:  n  itito  Pulentins 

Is  now  ptrmitted.    1 
terlal   reeoureoa   hes' 
Vital  British  Interesu  si  cd 

la  Great  Britain  to  h-  .-,.  .led  n'""''  'o 
keep  the  peace  In  the  Near  Ca«t  It  li  '  « 

break  out  as  the  reiult  of  a  step  iikiiih«i 
which  the  has  repeatedly  warned? 

Are  the  true  Interests  of  the  Jewish  peiplt 
going  to  be  advanced  by  an  iniistence  u|M)n 
measures  whith  threaten  discord  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  powers? 

President  Roosevelt  never  believed  that  the 
rstnbUshniftit  of  a  Jewlah  C'  ?  wesllh  In 
Pnleatlne  was  in  any  eenee  '  to  the 

Arab  p»opl<«     On  the  f  *    he  believed 

that  steh  a  solution  *■         1    ive  benWelal 
to  both  Jews  and  Arabs.    Mor«OY«r,  he  was 
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Otrum  fMU  Mfm  by  imw  tc<  • 
Tfi*  •MMBonwMitii   of   PuiMiii  .         II,  t 
to    be    NtablUb«d    throuth    any    tiiu- 
1  armed  ImpcwiUon  on  tht  part  of  th« 
•i   Oovrnitnrnt 

'"  riot  b«  rrtatMl  M  M  rcault  of  mert 
\r  m»  oi  iTOtpathy  •&  th»   part   of 

tlir    Liinrd  SIMM. 

Th«  rtiraiHOWW»lth  will  nnly  cnrn*  Into 
b«  •  :#n  tb«  Uii!  ■      \ 

<  '»>•    M  It   nr 

''wUh  cii:iMi;.  ,■,'.-■,, rh  in  PalM- 
uil  to  »(  iiwi  pia.  I  aiiu  to  world 
■t«blllty  UnlCM  the  Inifrnttlontl  Tnwtre- 
•htp  Ooiincli  to  b«  art  up  by  the  United  Na- 
tlona  OrfanlKatlot)  la  charged  with  lb«  ub- 
llfAilon  of  rarrytnff  out  surh  a  decision,  the 
.cawonw»aUh  of  p«le*nin«>  will  conlinue  to 
be    «n    III-  .    ;ity      Only    the 

Unitrd    N  :i    itdelf.    reprr- 

••ntli  !  <1'-trrinln«t.lon  of  the 

tnm  J>     ;  world.    wUl    poaseas   the 

ntoMary  authority  to  ftcblevt  a  Anal  solu> 
tlon  of  the  Pi.lntine  problem 

The  Biitbh  Oovernmrnt  ahould.  under 
article  77  of  thr  V  iitoci  Nnlicna  Charter, 
trnnafer  ll«  mandnte  nvt>r  Palestine  to  the 
Inttrr'  Truat«e»hip    Council    ns   notni 

••  tiu  ;  u  egtabiuhed     Until  then.  If 

l«rft-»CKle  immigration  Into  Pnlcatlne  is  u 
b»  permitted,  the  Untied  States  should  share 
In  tht  task  of  keeping  U\e  ptart  In  that 
area 

rroio   tht  momtnt   tht  Council   Miumes 
Uirisdirtlon  the  United  Nutlont  OTfBf   • 
nhoxilrt  m«k-  n>.  ■Pliable  whutevtr  trmni  . 
may  be  r.  '      .  give  aasuranot  at  atcurtty 

t.i  all  int.  .:      .      ,  f.f  Paienttne. 

!    ■     '  i1    thereupon    summon 

■•'  '  . ..t  J,  «,rii  and  Arnb  it«der«  for 
c«  m  as  to  the  nuxt  dtalmblt  solu- 

th"i 

Bhntiiri  It  prove  lmpo«-ih»e  for  tht  tnttr- 
h  sftrr  full  con- 

"«'  I  lid  Arab  Ittdrrs. 

to  obtain  their  nirreement  to  whutevtr  aolu- 
tlon  It  CO  'fi--^  moat  tquiuble  and  desir- 
able, the  l  Nations  Organlnatlon  should 
nevertholeM  Oecrtt  tbat  tu  '*tiT*ttT>n  bt  car- 
ried out 

Once  ihl-t  step  has  bten  taken,  the  Inter- 
national liustecshlp  Council  should  set  up  a 
broedly  representative  provisional  govtrn- 
ment  In  Palwtine  and  lutriut  it  with  all 
necessary  authority  until  such  time  as  free 
elecllbns  can  be  lield  and  an  i:  i 
and  democratic  government  caii 
to  function. 

As  aoou  AS  the  Council  Is  intrusted  with  a 
trust«««talp  over  PalesUue.  unrestricted  ini- 
mlgratlon  should  l>e  p«rmlt!ed  Immigra- 
ticn  should  therealter  be  interrupted  only  ir 
the  International  Trusteeship  Council,  or  the 
future  government  of  Palestine,  dec-dts  that 
such  rewtrictaon  u  temporarily  required  for 
economic  reasons.  Such  auaiorftaiive  sur- 
vtjra  a*  Dr.  Lowdermilk's  admirable  report 
prot«  that  Immigration  can  be  greatly  ;■: 
creased  over  the  jear  if  an  intensive  progr 
of  Irrigation  and  of  pcv.er  div  '.  y  v.enisi  n 
undertaken. 

I'.-^esa    the    l''..-:'d     N  .   , 
;:i.i..  Uiaitly    a.^-i  ;u»  -    ::.•■ 
fl tiding  a  Solution,  lae  dui  > 
In  U»  Near  R.,«;t  is  very  re 
n»*)or  po\\«    -   -!;  (re  in  the  responsibility  I'  r 
Um  settluuc^ii i    lo  t>e  reached,   the   *liole  vi 
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tto*  NMr  East  Will  bet>uitit  a  ftrtilr  field  for 
power  polutoa. 

No  peofrte  la  the  htetory  of  nmnkiiui  have 
Buffered  more  grtevntiely  than  th«  JewKh 
people.  If  •  free  and  ptartful  world  la  with* 
111  inn  liiiup  they  mint  reoMve  naMtlilAi 
ixtir.  iitni,  iiiuaory  promiaM— MMtllilng 
I'  itHiblt    than    hollow    aaauraaeea   ot 


teatied    by     tht     World 

.i«i  confvnmf*  at  i<<>ndnii  m  Auiuat  of 
tht*  year  la  poignantly  true;  "Any  delay  In 
tht  I    '  of  the  problem,  aiiv  pt  at 

half  ■••    anv  deelalmi   wli  v»vrr 


I  ■  ,  .iii'i , ' 

I  mI        <|irr, 

ni'-et   the  trn'  ■ 
tnrreuae   suil'. .:;. 
in  Pnltatlne," 


'    tiour  and  wilt  only 
111  i)g  Jews  and   ttnalun 
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NSION  OK  REMARKS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVW 

Thursday,  November  8, 1945 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Spiaker,  I  am  introdurinR  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  veterans*  job  and  Integrated  na- 
tional proctram  to  provide  maximum 
work  opportunities  and  carpers  for  vet- 
eran.s.  We  will  reach  this  objective  un- 
der our  free  competitive  enterpri.se  sys- 
tem oy  InteKratlnB  the  present  diversi- 
fied efforts  to  aid  the  veterans  on  the 
'  of  Industry,  agriculture,  labor. 
1  iKn  trade,  private  agencies.  State 
and  '(Kal  Rovernment.s  and  the  Federal 
r,  ,  nient.  It  Is  not  Intended  to  hc- 
<  :  h  these  alms  by  dlsplaclns  other 
workers,  but  rather  to  create  and  take 
udvaniage  of  new  opportunities  for  vet- 
eranii  by  utilizing  our  unused  capacities 
and  undeveloped  natural  resource.^. 

Ample  Federal  machinery  I.*  already 
set  up  for  thM  puriHise  In  the  Retrnlti- 
ing  i:  ment  Administration, 

whU:.  hed  under  title  III  of 

the  Wa    M  lion  wid  Reconversion 

Act  of  mu.  Wf.  in  the  Congresa.  had 
the  foreslsht  to  set  up  such  an  agency, 
but  we  did  not  have  the  foresight  to 
chkrge  that  agency  with  speclflr  rcspon- 
slblllt)  and  objectives.  This  veterans' 
integrated  national  program  completes 
that  unfinished  business  on  our  psrt. 

To  state  It  in  its  simplest  term.s.  this 
proRram  will  provide  fuller  employment 
of  veterans  and  others  toward  an  ever- 
expanding  economy,  and  it  will  go  far  in 
counteracting  the  effects  of  recessions  or 
depressions  on  employment.  This  pro- 
gram will  knit  together  more  closely  in 
'  ^  Ii  community,  the  activities  of  the 
l-\-  u-ral.  State,  municipal  and  private 
agencies  Into  a  streamlined  veterans' 
guidance  and  information  service  cen- 
ter. As  this  veterans'  center  in  the  com- 
munity is  developed  to  serve  the  veterans 
r'.dcquately.  it  can  serve  also  as  a  perma- 
nent center  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the 
people  in  the  community  to  ennch  their 
lives. 

The  organization  of  this  veterans  job 
and  intecrn'  d  r-ational  program  is  not 
only  a  challenge  to  the  Congress,  to  the 
States,  and  to  the  communitie.s.  but  it 
js  also  a  direct  challenge  to  indiistry,  to 
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bor,  and  to  tlM  vrinanK* 
It  la  »  chaileniu  to*,  to 
America,  and  finally,  It  la 
to  ail  Of  ui  bccauae  wc  are 
f  th«  road.  Wt  muit  makf 
e  muat  make  that  choice 
Eleven  million  men  and 
.trntly  returning  from  war 
Kor  the  good  of  the  Na- 
!'""  'hey  niuwf  be  v  ■ '"^i'^'-'l  "fTI'lenily, 
My,  m6  \vi!  ii<»CM- 

I   ,   (iLHlocitlon  to  other  workfrs.  pro- 

'  ml   pfoplc.   and  cslabllnhed   buM- 

I  io  not  mean  to  aay  that  the 

l|ould  not  compete  vigorously 

V. :..  :i|id  all  people.     It  Is  through 

competltloit  in  private  enterprise  that 
our  Amerldan  people  have  rataed  their 
standard  of  living  for  the  common  man 
higher  ihati  any  other  people  In  the  his- 
tory of  ctvllizatlon.  Furthermore.  Iri 
this  program  we  can  open  the  way  for 
more  abundant  opportunities  for  veter- 
ans without  damage  to  those  who  have 
property  rlfchts  and  Job  rlght.s.  by  uti- 
lizing the  unused  capacities  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  by  utilizing  more  of  the  unde- 
veloped nat|ural  resources  of  the  Nation. 
Let  us  com#  down  to  earth. 

We  are  MtUI  at  war.  This  Is  the  war 
after  the  war.  or  I  should  say  the  other 
half  of  tht  global  war.  We  are  now 
fighting  the  other  half  of  the  global  war. 
which  Is  tie  economic  war.  If  we  win 
the  economic  war  now.  we  shall  have 
gone  far  la  preventing  World  War  III. 
Can  it  be  laid  that  we  will  rise  to  our 
legislative  Vesponslbillties  only  through 
fear?  Are; we  afraid  of  a  technological 
unemployn)ent  of  10,000,000  people  such 
as  we  had  |efore  the  war?  Have  we  the 
courage  not  to  stand  jitill.  but  to  stimu- 
late an  ev^r-cxpandlng  national  econ- 
omy? i 

While  It  Is  the  direct  responsibility  of 
the  Pedcrai  Government  to  Integrate  the 
f  unctlotu  of  the  various  Federal  agencies 
concerned  f  1th  vetcranit  affairs.  It  li  also 
the  direct  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  atfeamllne  the.se  functions  with 
the  actlvltii^s  of  the  States  and  the  com- 
munities. This  program  will  promptly 
create  bett#r  teamwork  between  the  Fed- 
eral Ooverliment.  the  48  Slates,  and  the 
commuiuuts  and  the  private  agencies. 
We  have  oaaaed  360  Federal  laws  con- 
cerning vvloua  veterans'  affairs.  The 
48  States  nave  enacted  collectively  over 
3,600  laws  I  pertaining  to  veterans.  In 
most  of  thp  communities  in  the  United 
States  an  liicreaslnE  number  of  agencies, 
organizations,  and  individuals  are  at- 
tempting t0  serve  the  veterans.  As  a  re- 
sult of  all  Df  these  diversified  activities 
v/e  in  the  Cbngress  are  receiving  increas- 
ing complapnts  that  the  veteran  is  get- 
ting the  inevitable  "run  around."  You 
can  believ^  it  or  not.  but  the  Federal 
Governmeqt  has  not  as  yet  Issued  a  sim- 
ple index  and  guide  for  the  use  of  the 
hundreds  op  thousands  of  people  in  the 
Federal.  Stote.  community,  and  private 
agencies  wlo  are  trying  to  serve  the  vet- 
erans.        1 

Comparatively  speaking,  we  have  stood 
still  since  \^orld  War  I  in  integrating  and 
streamliniiig  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
agencies,  it  order  that  they  may  a.sfiist 
the  Stale,  oommunity,  and  private  agen- 
cies in  serving  the  veterans.  Will  it  take 
another  Pearl  Habor — a  depression — 
or    a    techhological    unemployment    of 
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10.000.0"  pic  to  (oret  u«  in  thr  Con- 
treaa  d...^  .;.  ihr  Governmenl  to  rise  to 
our  leglalallvc  and  orgnnlcatlonal  rr- 
•ponalblltty?  We  roae  to  the  occasion  in 
war.  We  muMt  rlu  aialn  to  the  oocailun 
in  making  the  winning  of  tht  peace 
worth  It. 

We  have  a  potential  new  power  In  the 
80,000.000  living  veterans  of  our  wars. 
Wc  can  double  this  power  by  counllng  on 
the  power  of  the  women  who  are  Inter- 
ested  m  the   20  000,000  veterans.    Tor 
each  veteran  there  Is  usually  a  mother, 
a  wife,  a  husband,  a  daughter,  a  pros- 
pective bride,  or  a  iweethenrt  with  hope 
In  her  breast.    Most  of  the  women  In 
America  will  be  directly  affected  and  con- 
cerned with  the  succcM  of  this  veterans* 
Job   and   Integrated   national   proaram. 
The  women  of  America  have  the  greatest 
opportunity  since  the  emancipation  of 
their    sex.    Following    World    War    I, 
American  women  won  the  fight  to  vote. 
They  became  full  citizens  with  full  vocal 
and  ballot  rights.    The  women  of  Amer- 
ica can  help  win  World  War  III,  in  Its 
inclpiency  by  using  ballots  Instead  of 
bullets.     If  the  women  of  America  will 
put  their  full  strength  behind  this  vet- 
erans' Job  and  integrated  )ialional  pro- 
gram, they  will  exert  far  preater  power 
on  the  distaff  side  than  all  of  the  male 
warmongers  combined.     Tlie  best  insur- 
ance against  World  War  III  is  the  stim- 
ulation promptly  of  a  vigorous,  ever-ex- 
panding  national  economy  which  will 
provide    maximum    work    opportunities 
and  fuller  employment.    The  best  in- 
surance for  fuller  employment  for  all  of 
our  people  is  to  provide  work  opportuni- 
ties and  careers  for  the   irmies  of  re- 
turning veterans  as  early   as  possible. 
The  fastest  way  and  the  surest  way  to 
accomplish  that  objective  is  to  match 
the  unused  capacities  of  the  veterans 
with  our  unused  national  capacities  and 
our  undeveloped  natural  resources. 

There  are  at  least  e.O'lO.OOO  of  our 
boys  and  girls  presently  IxH-omlng  vet- 
erans, who  have  never  worked  before, 
who  have  no  particular  job  to  go  to.  or 
who  have  no  security.  T  le  number  of 
Americans  who  were  dlsaltled  In  World 
War  II  Is  larger  than  the  total  number  of 
Americans  who  were  disal  led  In  all  the 
previous  wars  In  which  the  United  States 
has  been  engaged.  This  program  will 
give  highest  priority  to  out  disabled  vet- 
erans In  aiding  them  to  adapt  them- 
selves in  occupations  where  they  can 
become  more  self-reliant,  more  self-suf- 
ficient, and  more  important  In  our  new 
postwar  world.  The  wom  ?n  of  America 
can  strike  a  new  note  in  applying  their 
abilities  in  the  community  centers,  and 
by  using  the  ballot  to  maki;  this  program 
successful.  This  program  is  the  stepping 
stone  to  a  more  abundant  life  for  all  of 
our  people.  Women  have  the  courage  to 
create  life.  Their  courage  and  high- 
mindedness  is  now  needed  to  help  give 
birth  to  this  veterans'  job  and  integrated 
national  program. 

We  men  and  women  think  in  terms  of 
economy  in  buying  batt.eships.  school 
houses,  motorcars,  shoe;;,  bread,  and 
butter.  Our  American  etoqomic  devel- 
opment will  depend  upon  how  wisely  we 
make  our  national  investments  in  Amer- 
ica now.  As  we  sit  in  thes.'  Halls  of  Con- 
gress we  are  spendiijg  t.t  the  rate  of 


t3 .000.000  tftoh  wMk  00  voltrAAs'  ad- 

ju'ird  rnmptnaaUon  allowanee.  To  put 
It  I  that  la  a  veterans*  \>  y- 
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Ukoly  to  b«  employed  pi  than 

those  who  are  rnir'''>vfd    i  -•  who 

are  part  of  a  v  m  /  >i   pM*)    .nn, 

such  aa  this  program  whuh  I  am  i  '  - 
posing.  Idleness  brings  evil  ilhi- 
quences.  The  veterans'  adjusted  com- 
pensation has  so  far  amounted  to  loi.- 
000.000.  and  we  estimate  thioiiuh  the 
fiscal  year  of  1047,  It  will  total  more  than 

II" noco     These  expenditures  w  ' 

b(         .     od  in  inc-rv:ased  taxes.    On  t 
other  hand,  this  veterans'  job  and  Inte- 
grated national   program,   immediately 
upon  Its  ensetmnnt    will  trnn.'ifer  thoaa 
mounting  ex;  res  from  a  national 

liability  into  j..  •>.>..  live  channels.  This 
program  will  effect  a  reduction  in  taxes 
and  contribute  to  general  prosperity  for 
all  of  our  people. 

We  have  already  extended  to  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  a  potential  bor- 
rowing power  of  twenty  to  sixty  billions 
of  dollars.    If  these  vast  funds  arc  wisely 

et  .    Nation.     If  the 

veterans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not 
given  well-organized  information,  and 
have  no  organized  facilities  to  serve 
them,  the  veterans  and  the  Nation  will 
suffer. 

According  to  business  statistics  90  per- 
cent of  ai-  nesses  either  fail  or  go 
out  of  bi  ihln  10  years.  If  the 
veterans  go  about  their  new  life  In  a 
haphazard  and  unskilled  manner,  and  if 
they  are  given  the  "run-around  "  In  be- 
ing battered  from  pillar  to  post,  it  can 
easily  contribute  toward  InfTatlon,  oub- 
sequent  defiation,  and  depressions.  It 
will  affect  the  purchasing  power  of  real 
wages  the  pensions  of  all  widows  and 
orphans,  and  the  value  of  the  dollar  in 
stabilizing  our  economy. 

It  l.s  our  solemn  duly  to  integrate  all 
the  activities  of  our  Federal,  State,  com- 
munity, and  private  agencies,  to  assist 
the  armies  of  returning  veterans  to  re- 
capture those  lost  months  and  years,  In 
which  they  served  our  Nation  so 
gloriously.  It  is  also  our  solemn  duty  to 
other  workers  who  also  helped  to  win  the 
war.  that  these  millions  of  veterans  are 
not  allowed  to  become  a  segment  in  any 
unemployed  labor  force. 

To  win  the  war  we  were  obliged  to 
Integrate  our  scientific  facilities  and  the 
capacities  of  the  Nation,  to  select,  to 
train,  and  to  equip  the  individual  men 
and  women  in  our  armed  services.  Now 
that  these  same  men  and  women  are 
veterans,  we  must  turn  these  same  na- 
tional facilities  and  capacities  toward 
providing  them  with  the  necessary  facili- 
ties, guidance,  and  information  to  enable 
them  to  adjust  themselves  speedily  into 
civilian  life.  We  can  thus  demonstrate 
to  our  own  people,  and  to  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world  that  what  we  per- 
formed in  building  the  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy for  war.  we  can  now  perform 
in  building  the  arsenal  of  democracy  for 
peace.  This  veterans'  job  and  integrated 
national  program  will  be  the  first  step 
in  a  fearless,  ever-expanding  national 
economy  to  give  all  our  people  increasing 
prosperity  and  security. 
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grrnt    disintegrating    force    Integrated    the 
(  i»    of   a   wurl4   newly   and 

I.  i  to  peace 

Nuw  w«  are  in  It  all  <  r."  was  Nor- 

man Corwln's  diamntlc  i  .  "vatlon  of  tht 
forum'i  theme,  which  Paul  Uobeaon  brought 
to  the  audience  at  the  opening  aeulun,  and 
which  Jay  N.  Darling  expressed  graphically 
for  tht  readera  of  section  IX  tn  this  news- 
paper tcdsy.  That  was  the  nteasnge  of  Dr. 
\  I  Dush.  hlmaelf  a  leader  in  tht  dt- 

\  )it  of  tht  atomic  bomb.    Each  In  hla 

own  w»y  set  forth  the  alternativet  of  suicide 
or  a  richer  life,  posed  by  atomic  muiuv; 
each  drove  hime  the  point  that,  coi  u 

thcitr  nittrnatlvts.  dlsttnctloi^a  of  i....     

ilonalliy.  economic  ■tntii*.  become  trivial. 
"Now  we  are  In 
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the  strong  are  weighty  m  the  oounclla  of 
peace  '* 

A  strong  America.  In  this  atomic  wotid, 
must  be  a  wise,  a  sympathetic  America,  con- 
fclous  ot  tht  crcwding  i  *  '  -rsii  thst  glrdlt 
the  earth.     It  must  vi  new  utuler- 

Btnnding  the  vast  Paclfl<  a  Here.  In  Man- 

chuiln.   World  War  II    .  .>nd  where   It 

tndtd.  thnt  rid  region  with  its  new  potential- 
ities for  good  and  111  It  must  le  irn  lo  know 
Europe  and  the  peoples  «ho  iufered  under 
tyranny,  until  as  m  the  song  which  Mme. 
Claude  Alphand  aang.  they  cculd  breathe 
again  In  freedom.  Above  all.  it  must  learn 
to  know  Rusala.  which,  like  the  United  States, 
lies  like  a  link  between  Ei  id  Asia,  a 

new  land  presenting  a  new  ye. 

As  Dr.  Ernest  J.  Simmons  phrased  It.  one 
of  history's  moet  reiterated  commonplacsa 
today  Is  that  the  future  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  world  depend  largely  upon  relations 
between  the  United  8tat«s"  and  Russia. 
These  two  great  agglomeralloc*  of  power.  If 
they  move  blindly  behind  a  wall  of  mutual 
misunderstanding,  could  bring  down  the 
structure  of  world  peace  in  one  of  tiie  .-night- 
lest  cataclysms  of  history — or.  conversely, 
they  could,  working  together,  raise  the  earth's 
peoples  to  new  levels  of  pposperlty  and  secur- 
ity. Those  speakers.  American.  Russian  and 
BntlEh,  who  discxiesed  this  troblem  at  the 
Forum  were  obviously  moved  by  an  eamesS 
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-!':on  of  tta  tnaportancv  and  by  a  deter- 
I'  :  to  tv«*k  down  the  wa't.  to  assist  in 

i<  ..  :ul  iQtrrcbaogc  of  kxiowicdge  and 
c  between  the  Oidtad  SUta  and.  to 

qurle  Ur.  Gprold  T  RoMnson.  "cur  RtJosinn 
next-door  neighbor  aeroaa  tbc  strait  in  AlasJca 
and  acroM  the  street  in  Berlin." 

Under  th«  shMlow  o(  the  atomic  bonn.b.  U 
WM  laft*»Ne  that  the  forum  should  soberly 
lay  moct  of  Its  emphasis  upon  responsthil- 
ity  rather  than  upon  rlctnry.  The  victory 
wtU  be  only  iraiuleut  and  lUuaory.  unless  the 
reaponalblUty  ts  recognized  and  shouldered 
BMBfuIly  Yet  no  one  who  attended  the 
MMdons  or  who  read  the  addressee  can  fail 
to  aenae  that  the  atomic  world  cfTers  exciting 
promla*  as  well  as  dtvrk  threats  It  w&s 
expreawd  mc;«t  clearly  in  the  remarlcs  of  the 
yotuifer  spMJnrs.  th     .  .  bmnerl  t 

clean  ang«r«(Blnft  1:  r^  snd  i. 

and  with  a  great  hope  that  these  mu'.ht  be 
ab<-'i«hed  m  a  new  and  unred  world.     Th? 
sin  lie    and     moving    recital     by    Sgt.    Ben 
Kuroki    of    the    values    for    which,    and    the 
against    which,    be    fought;    Sgt     EMI 
.  iln's  wrath  at  '4ie  preachers  of  h:-.te, 
>■        m  this  country  or  in  any  other,  stir  men 
up  to  persecution  and  wur;  Mrs.  Masha  Srott  » 
human  aid  personal  appraisal  of  the  Rus- 1.1 
'     ?  '••      h      h     nnd     the     Am^ric^     she     has 
».       A        • :  <■  e  are  the  very  Rtu3  of  wh'ch  men 
and    w'timen    the    world    around    build    their 
h^'-*"  t  •  •«  rlrcent  life 

.*  •  f!  f'    I'    the  younxer  speakers,  too.  came 

''■»■  ''     - •  "to  the  challer.R? 

'  :  •     ■    '••■         ( :       "an     de     Par.cnis 

•-•"    K  ■  !)  •■      :     i    :    -.^         •  ,/,    ■    ^lUp  I   f  t(   r    -v 

I'      r..I!l    M.;r;       J;        •.-•,'d     I  llC    Old    !     .;: - 

:  ;i')soli:te  so'.ereignty  and  found  them 
H.-::'-!ni5  In  an  atomic  age.  The  world  can 
sill  I  hope,  loi  king  back  at  the  plUar  of  smoke 
over  J.Tpan  on  A'jg'isi  fl.  that  it  may  yet 
pr.  ve  that  cloud  by  day  and  pillar  of  fire  by 
r v-h*  which  is  to  le«d  mankind  o\it  of  the 
11-  !!•'.*•'>  of  lear.  hatred,  and  oppresflon 
»:    i  into  the  promised  land  of  universal  good 
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kept  that  fauh  n  :icr.:!lrpntly  and  glori- 
ously. It  IS  on;  i.'v  !  '.V  to  see  that  the 
10  percent  who  art  :'  -.  •  'rans  do  not 
lose  fai*^:  I'l  •'^^  ''^  p*  rotni.  In  addi- 
tion to  (u:  n.  ::.  :  .  !  m.p  dead  who  pave 
their  lives,  to  our  aid  tor  the  disabled 
who  gave  their  flesh  and  blood,  and  to 
our  help  to  the  other  veterans  who  made 
sacrifices,  we  can  make  this  program  a 
new  asset  to  strengthen  the  Nation. 

In  wartime  we  charged  the  various 
agencies  of  Government  and  i'^'-'--  *ry 
and  labor  with  definite  respon  .  s. 

We  charged  them  with  the  responsibility 
of  backing  up  our  military  leaders.  We 
charged  our  leaders  in  the  war  theaters 
with  specific  respon.sibilities.  We  gave 
our  military  commanders  specific  mis- 
sions and  we  gave  them  the  authority 
that  they  needed  to  accompll.'^h  their 
mis:  ions.  That  war  program  was  ac- 
complished successfully  by  our  leaders 
at  home  ar>d  overseas  with  skill  and 
efficacy.  We  not  only  gave  them  the 
power  to  do  the  job  but  we  also  told 
them  specifically  what  we  wanted  them 
to  accomplish. 

During  the  war  the  Congress  was  far- 
>i*.hted  enough  to  see  that  20.000,COO 
veterans  and  war  workers  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  reconversion  from  total  war 
to  total  peace.  The  Retraining  and  Re- 
employii:'  r  •  .Administration  was  created 
by  the  Congress  to  accommodate  that 
load  of  20.000  000  who  would  seek  re- 
ad ju.stment.  V/e  gave  that  agency  ample 
authority  but  we  did  not  spell  out  spe- 
cifically what  we  expected  that  agency 
to  accomplish.  The  early  defeat  of 
Japan  caught  us  unprepared  to  meet 
this  present  emergency.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  veteran's  job  and  integrated 
nationii  pmnam  to  charge  the  Retrain- 
ing :- 1  H  ■  rr.plnyment  Administration 
wi' ;  ■'  :.  rr'.spon.nbilities  as  we 
ch.i  ,  i  i  iui  agencies  of  Government 
and  our  mihtary  commanders  with 
specific  responsibilities  during  the  war. 
If  we  express  to  the  Administrator  of 
Retraining  and  Reempioj'ment  the  will 
of  Congress  and  back  him  up  as  we 
bac!<ed  up  General  Marshall,  Admiral 
King.  Elsenhower.  Nimitz.  MacArthur, 
Hnlsey.  Bradley,  and  our  other  illustri- 
ous leaders  who  accomplished  their  mis- 
-  <ns  with  traditional  American  vigor. 
;!,  and  efficacy,  we  shall  have  gone 
far  in  winning  the  economic  war.  After 
all.  the  military  phase  and  the  economic 
phase  are  tx)th  part  of  the  one  total 
war  which  we  have  been  waging.  That 
total  war  will  not  end  shortly.  This 
veteran's  job  and  integrated  national 
program  will  contribute  vastly  to  prevent 
World  War  III.  If  the  90  percent  of  our 
people  will  now  show  faith  to  the  10 
percent  who  fought  for  them,  we  can  re- 
fain  our  leadership  as  a  great  Nation. 
Wf»  can  thereby  increase  the  standard  of 
living  for  increasingly  more  cf  our 
people. 

!  "t  us  a.ssume  for  the  moment  that  we 
ui  Con;?ress  are  directors  cf  a  corpora- 
tion V.  ho  are  elected  by  the  stoclcholders. 
The  stockholders  of  any  corporation  own 
the  business.  The  stockholders  in  this 
c?se  are  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
V  'm  :\Y.  'Vise  own  the  United  States. 
I  'v!  r.:;.  corporation,  a  board  of  riu-ec- 
t  rs  and  a  president  are  elected  to  de- 
',        nunhcds  and  to  administrate  the 


affairs  of  tie  business  toward  a  profitable 
return  on  tihe  initial  investment.  Origi- 
nal investaients  in  any  enterprise  come 
from  the  gfnius.  the  skill,  the  sweat  and 
toil  of  thqse  who  accumulated  savings 
to  Invest  ih  it.  Therefore,  we  in  Con- 
gress are  cjustodians  of  the  job  property 
right  and  Ihe  investment  of  the  stock-' 
holders  of  tthis  United  States  enterprise. 
We  are  chfarged  by  law  with  returning 
to  our  st<jckholders.  who  in  this  case 
are  our  constituents,  the  best  possible 
return  on  their  investment. 

If  we  iniCongress  were  to  seek  to  find 
an  immediate  means  to  create  an  over- 
expanding  national  economy,  what 
means  would  we  employ?  What  new 
power  could  we  possibly  utilize  that 
would  cut]  across  all  geographical,  po- 
litical, and  denominational  boundaries? 
Would  sucii  a  new  power  not  be  a  vet- 
erans' Jobjand  integrated  national  pro- 
gram? Tfie  an.<wer  is  "Yes."  This 
program  directly  concerns  most  of  the 
families  ol  the  United  States.  Most  of 
the  families  in  this  country  have  as  ona 
of  their  rrtembers  at  least  1  of  the  20,- 
000  COO  living  veterans  of  our  wars. 
Most  evert?  family  has  a  father,  son, 
brother,  lelative.  or  a  sweetheart  in 
whom  thfy  are  personally  interested, 
and.  in  mdst  cases,  upon  whom  they  are 
dependent  If  we  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  Ss  alert  as  the  directors  of  our 
successful  private  corporations  who  rep- 
resent their  stockholders  we  will  asseit 
our  legislative  power  and  prerogatives. 
V/e  can  mftke  use  of  this  vast  np^v  pou-er 
of  our  vetjcrans  and  match  it  with  the 
new  opportunities  now  at  hand  to  fxu^- 
ther  develop  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

Now  thajt  I  have  discussed  our  duty  to 
the  veterans  and  to  our  constituents, 
let  us  touch  upon  som-e  of  the  high  lights 
relating  to  the  means  of  acccmplishirs 
the  objectives  of  this  program.  We 
know  why  we  should  do  it,  now  let  us 
develop  oiir  thinking  on  how  we  aie 
going  to  r^ach  tho.se  objectives. 

Those  ii^  industry,  science,  labor,  the 
armed  fortes,  and  in  the  Congress  were 
all  surprised  by  accomplishing  the  seem- 
ingly impossible  during  the  war.  Our 
military  lejaders  eliminated  the  word  im- 
possible f  rpm  their  vocabulary  and  raised 
us  rapidly  from  a  third-rate  military 
power  at  ijhe  time  of  the  attack  at  Pearl 
Harbor  t(^  the  greatest  military  power 
the  world  ihas  ever  known.  We  also  ac- 
complished that  miracle  in  wartime 
through  ojur  American  organizing  gen- 
iuses on  the  home  front,  by  the  skill  of 
our  American  hands  and  through  tha 
leadership  of  Congress.  We  created  cut 
of  myriac  ccmplexities  an  astounding 
national  var  machine.  What  we  all 
demonstrated  in  war  we  can  demonstrate 
in  winning  the  peace.  We  can  do  it  if 
we  set  our  eights  high  now.  As  good  busi- 
nessmen. IS  leg.  ■  1  as  program 
planners  t.'e  in  i  ■  .'s  can  repeat 
that  performance  with  one  hand  tied  be- 
hind us,  ifUe  create  promptly  the  proper 
moral  cllpiate  to  see  this  program 
through  tq  Its  end.  The  veterans  job  and 
integrated^  national  program  has  short 
range  proplems  and  it  has  long  range 
problems  Ito  solve.  If  we  do  not  plan 
for  the  lonfe  range  problems  promptly  the 
short  ranfee  problems  will  be  otur  in- 
creasing ptoblerm  in  the  future. 
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Specifically,  the  first  step  is  to  utilize 
the  unused  capacities  of  the  Nation  which 
we  created  during  the  war  and  much  of 
which  will  be  idle.  We  havt  untold  na- 
tural resources  which  are  cr/ing  for  de- 
velopment and  utilization.  C'ur  scientific 
genius  and  the  skill  of  cur  w  orkers  have 
developed  amazing  new  uses  for  old  pro- 
ducts and  have  developed  VKSt  new  uses 
for  new  products.  We  havt  millions  of 
unfilled  acres  of  land  in  the  I  nited  States 
which  are  some  of  the  fine;  t  in  all  the 
world.  Paradoxically,  we  hive  millions 
of  acres  which  need  only  waver.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  other  millions  of 
acres  which  need  only  to  be  c  rained.  For 
example,  there  are  millions  ol  acres  in  the 
Northwest  wliich  are  rich  in  natural  fer- 
tilizers, are  already  clear  anc  have  avail- 
able water  to  give  those  acies  life.  We 
have  also  lands  in  my  own  State  of  Louis- 
iana and  in  other  States  of  the  South 
which  have  been  enriched  by  the  finest 
top  soil  and  loam  from  the  heart  of  the 
United  States  for  many  hundreds  cf 
thousands  of  years.  These  acres  need 
only  to  have  the  water  drained  from  them 
to  make  them  some  of  the  most  produc- 
tive in  all  the  world. 

We  have  new  opportunities  in  the  fish- 
ing industries  in  the  South  and  on  both 
coasts  of  the  United  State.;  and  in  our 
possessions.     These   fishing    opportuni- 
ties will  produce  additionel  sources  of 
food,  vitamins,  and  minerals  for  our  un- 
dernourished   fjeople    and    fertilizer    for 
our  undernourished  soil  are  is.    We  have 
coastal  and  overseas  trade  ind  shipping 
opportunities  for  our  veterans  who  know 
the  sea  and  love  it.     The   /eterans  can 
use  some  of  our  surplus  marine  and  naval 
property,  particularly  in  supplying  feeder 
lines  and  in  developing  small  business 
enterprises  and  trade  routes  without  dis- 
placing present  maritime   personnel  or 
other  established  enterprises.     Further- 
more, these  feeder  lines  will  contribute 
to  an  expansion  of  the  coas.al  and  over- 
seas trade  development  of  taat  industry. 
We  in  the  Congress  who  are  charged 
with  raising  funds  and  making  appro- 
priations will  immediately  question  the 
cost   of  this  seemingly   ambitious   pro- 
gram.   As  intelligent  businessmen,  let  us 
sharpen  our  pencils.    Instead  of  costing 
our  taxpayers  additional  amounts  this 
program   will   reduce  their  anticipated 
taxes.    Let  us  examine  our  national  fi- 
nancial position  at  present  and  take  into 
account  how  this  veterans'  job  and  in- 
tegrated national  program   will  reduce 
our  cost  of  Government  and  increase  our 
prosperity.     We  have  already  made  an 
effort  to  reward  the  veteran  by  enabling 
him  to  borrow  $4,000  to  enter  business,  a 
profession,  buy  a  farm,  a  home,  or  to 
handle  old  or  new  obligations.    This  bor- 
rowing power  will  be  exercised  by  the 
veterans  to  an  amount  ranging  some- 
where between  twenty  and  sixty  million 
dollars  imder  those  specific  loan  provi- 
sions. This  integrated  program  will  give 
the  veterans  the  best  availaole  informa- 
tion to  prevent  business  or  professional 
failures  and  to  afford  him  expert  guid- 
ance, information,  and  counsel.   We  have 
given  him  the  benefit  of  a  readjustment 
allowance  or,  plainly  speaking,  unem- 
ployment  compensation    which   so    far 
amounts     to     $51,Q00,C00     and     which 


through  the  fiscal  year  of  1947  is  esti- 
mated at  $1,000,000,000.  Which  will  it 
be?  Are  we  going  to  buy  $1,000,000- 
000  worth  of  idleness  or  $1,000.000  000 
worth  of  careers?  After  World  War  I 
the  veterans  had  no  other  recourse 
than  to  ask  for  bonuses.  Now  fol- 
lowing World  War  II  there  is  a  veter- 
ans' bonus  sentiment  growing  rapidly, 
which  according  to  estimates  of  veterans' 
organizations  will  probably  amount  to 
$30,CO0.OOO.CO0.  A  hurried  adding- 
machine  calculation  of  these  sums  will 
give  us  an  amount  approaching  $50,000- 
OOO.OCO,  which  we  are  likely  to  expend  in 
the  near  future.  Adding  this  to  the  ap- 
proximate national  debt  of  three  hun- 
dred billion  we  shall  have  a  total  national 
debt  beyond  all  human  comprehension 
and  beyond  the  limits  of  management. 

It  is  no  extravagance  to  say  that  this 
is  a  situation  of  appalling  gravity.  In 
that  direction  lies  inevitable  disaster. 
Let  us  take  note  of  what  Alexander 
Hamilton  said  about  government:  "It 
must  contain  an  active  principle."  This 
veterans  integrated  national  program  Is 
that  active  principle  which  will  be  the 
first  practical  step  with  teeth  in  it 
toward  fuller  employment  for  increas- 
ingly more  of  our  people.  Let  us  follow 
the  lessons  in  clear  thinking  and  a  logi- 
cal pattern  of  government  given  us  by 
Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Washing- 
ton, and  our  other  founding  fathers. 
They  gave  us  a  system  of  government 
and  of  free  enterprise  which  has  proven 
out  in  the  150  years  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can experiment. 

If  we  provide  the  veterans  with  prop- 
erly coordinated  facilities  in  the  com- 
munities. State  and  Federal  agencies  to 
afford  them  guidance  and  expert  coun- 
sel, the  veterans  will  benefit  immediately. 
In  the  long  run  the  veterans*  fitness, 
moral  power,  borrowing  power,  and  his 
new  initiative  will  pour  a  new  force  into 
channels  cf  prosperity  for  all  the  people 
a£  well  as  for  the  veteran. 

Let  us  make  a  note  of  warning  at  this 
point.  If  we  do  not  create  promptly  a 
veterans'  job  and  Integrated  national 
program  we  are  likely  to  have  an  ab- 
normal inflationary  movement.  Follow- 
ing that  we  shall  have  the  inevitable  de- 
flationary movement  which  could  bank- 
rupt the  Nation  and  harm  the  veterans 
and  other  workers  for  years  to  come. 
The  Commerce  Department  as  early  as 
1943  estimated  that  in  1946  we  could 
produce  the  same  amount  of  goods  that 
we  produced  in  1940  and  still  have 
19.000,000  people  unemployed  in  1946. 

The  solution  of  the  veterans'  complex 
problem  is  simple.  The  solution  is  sim- 
ple and  clear  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  momentous  and  urgent.  The  eyes 
of  the  Nation  are  upon  us.  If  we  do  not 
initiate  this  integrated  program  for  the 
veterans  we  will  be  faced  shortly  with  a 
crisis.  We  must  meet  this  crisis  head 
on  by  rising  to  our  legislative  and  organ- 
izational responsibility. 

This  program  will  integrate  our  peo- 
ple. It  will  be  a  down  payment  for  the 
veterans  on  prosperity  and  careers.  This 
veterans'  job  and  integrated  national 
program  will  be  the  first  installment  on 
national  unity,  solvency,  prosperity,  and 
security  for  all  the  people. 


Pearl  Hajb or  VthilcHash 


EXTENSION  OF  !  ^  \':A!  K 


liuN   DANiLL  A,  REED 

or   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  8,t945 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker. 

one  whitewash  aft<.*r  another  has  charac- 
terized the  New  Deal  administration. 
The  Elliott  Roo.-ievelt's  financial  svindle. 
and  now  the  ghastly  holocaust  at  Pearl 
Harbor.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  an  *Kiitorial  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  Novembe*-  8,  1945: 

PCAU.  HAVIOI  SECkZCT 

«rhen  Democrats  In  Congreea  ceased  to  op- 
pose a  Pearl  Harbor  investigation  and  took 
charge  oi  It.  putting  the  Investigating  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  leader,  there  was  ground  for  «Ui- 
plclon  that  a  whitewash  was  In  the  making. 
When  the  committee  engaged  as  counsel 
the  able  William  D.  Mitchell.  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  In  the  Hoover  administration,  there  was 
some  ground  for  hope  that  there  would  be  an 
honest  Investigation  and  an  honest  report. 
Through  no  fault  of  Mr.  MitcheU  that  pros- 
pect grows  dim. 

From  Republican  members  ol  the  commit- 
tee there  li  coming  a  sordid  itory.  Indi- 
vidual members  are  denied  acc«s6  to  docu- 
ments that  would  throw  light  on  the  sub- 
ject under  Investigation.  Some  document* 
the  committee  has  not  been  able  to  obtain. 
Some  documents  which  were  known  to  exist 
now  cannot  be  lound.  There  is  a  charge  that 
w.tneeses  have  been  tampered  with  and  ef- 
forts made  to  have  them  change  their  testi- 
mony. 

Now  Republicans  realize  the  political  ad- 
vantage that  might  come  from  a  full  ac- 
count of  Pearl  Harbor  and  It  Is  part  of 
politics  that  they  should  exploit  that  advan- 
tage. One  cannot  take  without  question 
every  statement  made.  But  It  Is  uiUUtely 
that  they  would  say  what  they  do  without 
some  basis  and  If  a  small  part  of  what  tbey 
say  can  be  substantiated,  the  situation  la 
pretty  bad. 

Of  course  anyone  who  has  read  the  full 
Army  and  Navy  reports  on  Pearl  Harbor  does 
not  need  to  be  told  a  great  deal  more  than 
Is  contained  in  them. 

Information  of  a  Japanese  attack  wat  In 
the  hands  of  the  White  House  at  1  p.  m. 
Washington  time  December  7.  and  high  mili- 
tary personnel  the  night  of  December  6. 
1  p.  m.  was  dawn  In  Hawaii.  Th  Navy 
has  In  Its  files  a  m«?mor8ndum  which  ex- 
actly outlined  the  possibility  of  a  dawn  at- 
tack on  Hawaii.  And  In  those  circumstances 
nothing  was  done,  at  least  nothing  was  done 
In  lime  to  avert  the  attack.  The  Idea  that 
the  attack  cotild  not  have  been  met  by  ade- 
quate preparation  and  considerable  damage 
averted  Is  blasted  by  Admiral  King. 

Wafhlngton  had  Information  but  did  not 
act.  It  failed  adequately  to  Inform  the  Pearl 
Harbor  commanders.  Even  so  they  took  no 
action  which  was  commensurate  with  the 
eeriousness  of  the  partial  information  that 
thoy  did  have.  Surely  there  it  a  chain  of 
curious  coincidences  Involving  a  number  of 
people  suddenly  turning  dull-witted  In  a 
serious  situation.  And  on  Sunday  morning 
tne  usual  practice  was  to  have  antiaircraft 
maneuvers  at  Pearl  Harbor.  On  Sunday, 
December  7,  they  were  not  held. 

On  the  evidence  made  public,  it  Is  simply 
Impossible  to  believe  that  there  was  any  In- 
ters tlon  except  to  let  an  "Incident"  occiur. 
The  surprise,  and  the  only  surprise,  was  tlie 
gravity  of  the  Incident, 
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Burr.ini!  the  Books  A^ain! 

EII'IKN.qON   OF    F;E^^A^X■ 

HON.  EURTC'^  K.  whee:.::; 

:N   T1!:     H<-\\.  ■,'  .   r     1'        UNITED  STATES 

Ttiv     ■:  ;  *    November  8  (le(risUitivc  day  of 
n-tobcr29>.  ?.??5 

NTr    W-i:  ]••  :  :?      Mr.  Prps!dt-:il.  I  u^k 
'  1.    r  .-.t  to  have  printed  In 

t*:'  A-  .  '  X  of  th*"  REf-ORD  an  article 
(.ir.itis  t;  B-rnmij  the  Book.s  Atcain!" 
written  by  the  Reverend  John  Haynes 
Holmes,  one  of  thf  out.standing  preachers 
of   the   United   S  at'-s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
M  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Progrc— ive  of  November  5,  1045] 

BtnUTNG   THX  KtOXS  AGAIN! 

(By  John  Haynes  Holmes) 
Would  you  believe  It — th«t  Ocrmany,  now 
in  the  hands  at  the  iruitrdiam  of  ctvlUratlon 

aJid  thp  ruwtodtana  <;f  culture.  Is  In  the  busl- 
I    -;     '  ^  (iiialn?     Not  burning 

tiii!!^     '     *   ;*  '  the  blazing  pyres  ol 

the  printed  page  will  probably  follow  In  due 
course  But  Rett  ins;  rid  of  books  not  liked, 
and  thtn  doliu;  wbat  can  be  done  to  re- 
ti..:'"    ",<    mankind 

P.  ler  did  in  1933  Is  perfectly  well 
rfiiieniOt-rtKl  He  made  a  long  list  of  bocks 
til  It  Wire  couRidfTcd  hoetlle  to  the  Ideas  of 
the  Third  Reich  «nd  dMgirous  to  Its  In- 
terests Many  ot  the  condemned  books,  per- 
haps most  of  them,  were  ancient  and  modern 
OlMtlr-  They  included  some  of  the  really 
gMkt  works  of  German  literature — Ooethe, 
Schiller.  LesslnK  Heine  But  they  were  not 
— inrtf  fl  because  they  were  good  or  bad.  The 
quesUon  was.  did  they  tit  into  the  philosophy 
of  aazism?  Would  they  help  or  hinder  the 
acceptance  of  Hitler's  notions  of  the  "new 
order"? 

The  Fuehrer  wanted  to  bind  and  fetter 
th"  Of-rmMn  mind  He  didn't  dare  to  have 
this  mind  do  any  thinking  or  investigating 
f(ir  Itself.  This  mind  must  be  conditioned 
to  one  set  o^  Ide.ts.  one  fixed  system  of 
thought  To  this  er.d.  It  must  be  cut  iff 
from  all  contact  with  anything  apart  from 
Hail  do^rna.  So  books  by  the  thousand  were 
listed  and  baniif-d  And  the  logic  of  the 
whole  prtxrew  of  blindness  and  stupidity  was 
the  heaplnff  of  these  t>ooks  in  the  public 
iKjiifireti — the  hoarded  treasures  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  the  fresh  wares  of  the  busy 
book  shops — and  the  burning  of  them  lu 
hu::e  holocausts  of  flame 

N  w  the  prt>ress  Is  t>egtm  again,  as  Bmest 
M:  ycT  to:d  you  in  the  Progressive  last  wrek. 
T! :.'  dt-^'royers  and  succeesors  of  the  Nars. 
ti'.<^  c.v  1  aed  rulers  now  In  occupation  of  Ger- 
muny.  are  going  to  do  wh.it  the  Nazis  did. 
They,  too,  do  not  trtist  the  human  mind. 
They  also  are  afraid  of  freedom.  They  would 
r— -dltlon  German  thought  In  their  own  par- 
nr  Interest,  as  the  Nazis  did  formerly  In 
;;  •  't  in  thp  strait-Jacket 

.   and   idea.     "This  la 
■     I  suppi.se.  of   teaching  the 
(.  -TO  know  the  blessings  of  de- 

v\  e  are  going  to  show  them  how 
v,r  .  •  ■  ■•  \  >•»'<!  were,  and  h -w  r^^^n  we  are 
In  b:     ■  f  life.    And    ^     >    .::u  by  do- 

'.- .z   \vT\M    tr.e   N:urls  did — banning   Dooks. 

!  it-re  is  a  special  dispatch  from  Berlin  to 
t"  >  •.  \  ■ '.  Herald-Tribune,  which  tells 
x^->-  '  A  .  ;ndex,  or  black  list,  of  dead 
;■  '  .  :  ■  ..  :'.'■,  r-  is  being  pr-p.\;- !  \:.-i  *  M 
S-'t  :>-  -.:  a  ;:i  tKiO  Cs'Xiri-  I'l-n'  :u:  ■  •  •;  :•-- 
c!\;ded  in  the  list  H:f    ■ ;.     ■>   tit'c:  .v;   :     •    n 

lui    Cif!;;-;;i:i    re.^-llT'g. 


.^  N  /  writers,  at  course,  are  included, 
and  some  2.200  other  authors  who.  although 
not  themselves  National  Socialists — most  of 
them  probably  lived  t>efore  natlcmal  social- 
ism was  ever  heard  of — are  yet  considered 
dangerotis  to  the  new  Allied  regime.  The 
writings  of  all  these  authors  will  be  banned. 

This  action  means  that  the  lx>ol:s  In  qties- 
tlon  may  not  be  published,  sold  in  book 
stores,  or  given  out  Into  general  circulation 
by  libraries.  The  forbidden  works  will  not 
be  removed  from  the  library  shelve* — ihere 
will  be  no  searching  or  stripping  ot  public 
Institutions  or  private  homes.  But  so  far  as 
la  hiun?nly  possible,  the  books  will  be  out- 
lawed from  all  public  use.  and  thus  effectually 
banished  from  German  life. 

I  have  been  Interested  In  noting  some  of 
the  particular  titles  Involved  In  this  sweep- 
ing act  of  condemnation,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  my  own  modest  htrrary.  First  ao.  the 
list,  of  course,  is  Adolf  Hitlers  Meln  Kampf. 
When  I  was  l/x  Germany  In  1D35  I  took  par- 
ticular pains  to  get  an  authorized  edition  of 
this  inffuentlal  and  historically  Important 
work.  If  I  went  to  Germany  today  under 
United  Nations  auspices.  I  couldn't  get  a 
copy.  Here  on  my  shelves  are  two  other  edi- 
tions of  Hitlers  book,  both  published  in  this 
country.  Our  American  publishers  appar- 
ently did  a  grossly  reprchei.sible  thing  when 
they  issued  these  books,  and  thus  exposed 
the  minds  of  our  people  to  their  foul  con- 
tagion I  tremble  as  I  look  at  my  copies  of 
Xeln  Kampf.  and  thint:  of  the  damege  they 
may  have  done  to  my  mind. 

Another  banned  author  is  Hous*  ~  ""  -art 
Chamberlain,    the    expatriated    I  an 

who    wrote    The    F  ;ona   of    lae    Nine- 

teenth Century,  w.  .  -.ularlzed  the  super- 
race  theory  In  Germany.  I  remember  read- 
ing the  two  large  volumes  of  this  work  In  thrf 
early  days  of  my  ministry — they  were  pub- 
lished In  London  by  the  John  L«»e  Co.. 
highly  respectable  publishers.  In  1910.  I 
have  kept  them  on  my  shelves  here  all  these 
years  And  right  side  of  them  stand  the 
prodigious  volumes  of  Chamberlain's  master- 
piece on  Immanuel  Kant.  Here  undoubt- 
edly is  the  explanation  cr  a  part  of  the  ex- 
planation, of  the  dangerotisly  perverted  con- 
dition of  my  mind. 

Another  name  on  the  list  of  banished 
books  in  Berlin  Is  Oswald  Spengler.  and  the 
botk  '  !>  for  his  disgrace  is  The  De- 

cline (  •  est.     Here  it  Is  in  my  library — 

two  huge  volumes.  I  can't  honestly  say  that 
I  have  read  these  volumes  through — much 
of  their  learning  and  elaborate  argumenta- 
tion were  too  much  for  me.  But  I  read  a 
good  part  of  them,  and  the  rest  I  got  from 
Prof  Charles  Beard's  laudatory  reviews. 
Spengler.  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  bis 
time.  Is  described  as  "the  philosophical  pre- 
cursor of  nazism,"  and  so  he  baa  to  go. 

Other  authors?  Well.  Von  Treitachke.  the 
great  nineteenth  century  nationalist  his- 
torian of  Germany.  I  can't  seem  to  lay 
hands  on  my  old  Treltschke  volume,  but  I 
remember  reading  It  In  1914.  and  getting  a 
lot  of  Insight  Into  the  whys  and  wherei'ores 
of  German  militarism.  So  this  man's  writ- 
ings are  dangerotis.  Yes,  perhaps  so.  for  they 
came  perilously  near  making  me  a  Germano- 
phobe  of  the. worst  order. 

And  here  is  Knut  Hamsun,  the  great  Nor- 
wegian novelist,  and  Nobel  prize  winner. 
What  a  writer  he  was!  Here  on  my  shelves 
Is  his  masterwork.  Growth  of  the  Soil,  and 
the  other  fine  twok  of  his.  Hunger.  There 
Isn't  any  nazlsm  In  these  noble  writings. 
They  are  filled  with  profound  compassion  for 
the  comnnon  people  and  a  deep  sense  of 
human  brotherhood.  But  Hamsun  was  fooi- 
ish.  or  misled,  m  the  early  days  of  the 
war.  He  compromised  himself  by  publicly  ex- 
pressing admiration  for  certain  of  the  princi- 
ples of  nazlsm.  So  he  must  go.  His  lxK)ks 
t>:inot  stand  on  t'r.v.r  ••  n  worth,  but  must 
Iv  d--!TU!ed  With   the,:  erring  author.     Bui  I 


shall  keep  fthem  here  on  my  shelves  all  the 
same. 

So  my  library  wouldn't  fare  very  well  in 
Berlin  tbet«  daya  It  would  t>e  almost  as 
badly  oS  aii  in  the  old  bad  days  of  the  Naals. 
Most  of  ny  library  would  then  have  been 
burned.  Ferhaps  burning  may  again  come 
In  Germanp^.  There  is  no  sign  of  It  yet.  It 
Is  difficult  fo  Imagine  Americans.  Englishmen. 
or  Russiaiis  dumplni;  armfuls  of  books  on 
raging  bon  Ires  and  dancing  about  the  flames 
like  naked  savages.  But  one  never  knows, 
once  a  vhiig  like  this  is  started.  A  month 
ago  I  wouli  [  have  said  that  the  mere  tuinning 
of  books  I;  y  the  occupation  forces  was  Im- 
possible. But  here  it  is — with  Avernus 
yawning  mot  far  away  down  the  "swift 
descent."  T 

It  all  go«9  to  show  that  all  men  everywhere 
are  much  tfeie  same.  Placed  in  the  same  con- 
ditions. e:ipoeed  to  the  same  temptations. 
thry  will  b;  guilty  of  the  same  follies  and  the 
same  crimis.  Americans,  English,  Gern\ans, 
Italians,  Ri  isslans,  Japanese,  Iiidiaos.  Negroes, 
Jtwa.  Gei  tiles,  Roman  Catholics,  Protes- 
tants—the '  are  all  built  of  the  same  funda- 
mental sul  stance  of  human  nature.  All  are 
subject  to  the  same  physical,  mental,  and 
psvchologli  :al  Ills.  Why  then  divide  men 
into  angeli  and  demons?  Be  careful,  be  care- 
ful. Cond  smn  your  enemy — and  before  you 
know  It,  :  fou  are  yourself  doing  the  very 
things  that   stirred  your   ire   against    hlm.. 

Yet  we  6  lould  know  twtter.  Conditions  In 
this  count  ry  and  Europe  are  not  the  same. 
Temptatiais  are  not  equal,  or  even  similar. 
There  Is  na  Imaginable  excvse  lor  us  to  re- 
peat Nazi  tricks,  or  follow  Nazi  precedents. 
Thrice  ^a  ne  to  us  if.  on  any  exctiae.  we  do 
these  loati  some  things. 


Statement  by  W.  L.  Mailon  Before  Hoose 
S^all  Basiness  Conuniitec 


EXtENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWUND 

or   CALITOaKiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATF3 

Thursday^  November  8  (legislative  day  of 
Minday.  October  29).  1945 

R4r.  I^v'OWLAND.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
there  are!  approximately  35.000  automo- 
bile deale^  in  the  country,  a  large  num- 
ber of  wl^om  are  in  California,  who  are 
greatly  c()ncemed  over  the  OPA's  pro- 
posal to  ciiange  the  established  trade  dis- 
count. Tlhis  morning  the  Hou.se  Small 
Busines.s  Committee  held  a  hearing,  at 
which  Mr!  W.  L.  Mallon.  of  Newark.  N.  J., 
presidentj  of  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association,  appeared  and  testi- 
fied. I  4^  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  his  statement  may  be  printed  in 
the  Appetidix  of  the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment wai  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a^  follows: 

STATTMrNTI  or    W.     L.     MALLOIt.    WKWAXX.     K.    J.. 
THX    NATIONAL    ATrrOMOail.Z    OBAl.- 
ATION.    BrFOKE    TRK    HO^SE    8MAIX 
C(»tMTmx,    IfOVKBCBEE  8.    IMS 

I  am  Wflllam  L.  Mallon.  of  Newark.  N.  J., 
where  I  hawe  been  an  active  sutoinobile  deal- 
er for  the  jpast  32  years.  I  am  appearing  as 
president  tot  the  National  Automobile  Deal- 
ers Associ4tion.  in  which  capacity  I  draw  no 
salary. 

There  afe  at  present  somewhere  between 
30.000  andlaS.OOO  retail  automobile  dealers  lu 
the  United!  Sutea.    Before  the  war,  there  were 
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mora  than  40.000.  All  factories  aro  planning 
to  greatly  increase  their  prewar  volume.  The 
distribution  of  this  Increased  ntunber  of 
units  will  not  only  require  the  return  of 
the  10.000  dealers  who  have  dropped  out  dur- 
ing the  war  period,  but  will  necessitate  an 
additional  number  of  dealers.  It  must  be 
borne  In  mind  that  a  satisfactory  and  com- 
petent dealer  establishment  cannot  be  cre- 
ated overnight.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  factories,  in  their  long-range  planning, 
will  be  appointing  additional  dealers  in  the 
near  future.  Unless  production  promptly 
reaches  the  proposed  Increased  volume.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  number  of  units  to  be 
handled  by  the  present  dealer  establishments 
will  be  reduced.  Consequently,  there  Is  no 
guaranty  as  to  the  number  of  units  that 
each  dealer  will  handle  during  the  coming  2 

years. 

These  35.000  dealers  today  are  located  In 
every  county  in  the  United  States  and  in  both 
large  and  small  communities.  Generally, 
they  are  small  merchants.  The  average  deal- 
er sells  less  than  a  hundred  cars  a  year. 
Many  of  them  sell  less  than  25  cars  In  a 
year.  In  peacetime,  when  there  were  about 
40.000  active  dealers,  less  than  10.000  of  them 
were  large  enough  to  be  Incorporated  and 
pay  income  taxes.    That  put  three-fourths 

of  them,  or  about  30.000.  definitely  In  the 
small-businessman  class.  That  Is  the  chief 
reason  why  we  are  here  today  to  appeal  to 
your  Small  Business  Committee  lor  help  in  a 
crisis  which  has  arisen  in  our  trade.  We 
regard  the  House  and  Senate  Small  Business 
Committees  as  the  outstanding  protectors 
and  defenders  of  small  business  in  Govern- 
ment. 

Retail  automobile  dealers  have  good  reason 
.to  appreciate  and  rely  on  this  House  commit- 
tee. When  the  war  threatened  to  close  our 
doors  In  1942,  It  was  your  committee  which 
promptly  came  to  our  rescue.  -Largely  as  a 
result  of  your  inaugurating  a  fair-treatment 
program  for  automobile  dealers  through  en- 
actment of  the  Murray-Patman  Act.  75  per- 
cent of  the  then  active  dealers  have  teen  en- 
abled to  remain  in  business.  One  fourth,  or 
about  10.000  of  them,  were  forced  to  close 
their  doors.  Almost  to  a  man.  however,  these 
10.000  are  simply  marking  time  In  other  lines 
of  business  and  hoping  that  they  may  soon 
return  to  the  sale  and  servicing  of  automo- 
biles. 

Contrary  to  a  picture  frequently  presented 
nowadays,  the  retail  automobile  dealers  are 
not  about  to  step  Into  a  golden  harvest  of 
sales.  Many  and  serious  problems  lie  before 
them.  They  Include  refinancing,  obtaining 
new  and  old  cars  to  sell,  manpower,  and  final- 
ly operating  at  a  normal  profit  under  OPA 
pricing  and  profit-control  regulations. 

It  Is  a  feature  of  this  OPA  profit-control 
program  which  brings  xis  to  you  today.  The 
dealers  of  the  Nation  are  gravely  concerned 
over  a  threatened  slash  In  their  established 
trade  discount  by  OPA.  Dealers  believe  such 
a  cut  as  OPA  proposes  would  prove  ruinous 
to  them.  They  have  asked  me  to  lay  the 
facts  which  confront  us  before  you  In  the 
hope  that  as  friends  of  small  business  you 
will  find  a  way  to  assist  them  to  get  a  square 
deal. 

First,  let  us  understand  Just  what  the  trade 
discount  is  and  what  OPA  proposes  to  do  to 
It.  The  discount  is  the  long-established 
mark-up  which  the  dealer  is  allowed  by  the 
manufacturer  to  put  on  his  new  cars.  The 
prices  of  new  cars  are  set  at  the  various  fac- 
tories. Then  dealers  are  given  certain  dis- 
counts, averaging  about  24  percent  on  each 
car.  and  this  is  their  gross  profit  before  any 
expenses. 

May  I  emphasize  this  point— that  it  re- 
quired 25  years.  In  a  highly  competitive 
market,  to  Increase  the  dealer  discount  from 
18  percent  to  25  percent.  The  manufactur- 
ers realized  that  24  percent  to  25  percent  was 
the  minimum  discotint  required  for  the 
average  dealer  to  continue  business  and  that 
It  would  not  permit  of  the  dealer  receiving 


excessive  profits.  From  that  average  of  24 
percent  dealers  paid  a  large  part  of  their 
operating  costs  and  other  expenses. 

This  24-percent  gross  profit  may  sound 
generous  at  first  sight,  but  the  net  profit  that 
results  after  expenses  are  paid  is  small. 
Accurate  figures  on  Just  what  dealers  make 
are  difficult  to  obtain,  but  the  average  for 
3  years  be'ore  the  war,  1939-40-41,  was  some- 
where between  1  percent  and  2  percent. 
Should  an  Industry-wide  survey,  which  never 
has  been  made,  show  even  a  net  return  of 
from  1  percent  to  2  percent,  it  could  not  be 
called  a  large  or  unreasonable  profit.  Cer- 
tainly such  a  return  would  not  Justify  a  top 
slash  of  50  percent  In  discount  such  as  CPA 
new  says  Is  possible. 

According  to  the  Statistical  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  during  the  3 
years  Immediately  preceding  the  war.  1939- 
40-41.  the  net  before  income  taxes  averaged 
only  107  percent,  'fhe  highest  net  profit 
after  Income  taxes  for  any  one  year  was  1.16 
percent  in  1941.  The  lowest  was  0.29  for 
1939.  This  low  earning  for  1939  is  an  im- 
portant figure  to  remember  because  It  ap- 
pears quite  prominently  In  the  present  pric- 
ing plan  of  OPA. 

The  whole  situation  in  a  nutshell,  then, 
is  that  OPA  oCacials  have  announced  their 
intention  of  slashing  the  dealer  discount  to 
as  low  as  11  to  13  percent,  or  approximately 
half  of  what  it  has  been.  If  necessary.  In 
order  to  help  absorb  the  Increased  cost  of 
new  car  production.  This  would  mean  cut- 
ting the  dealer  gross  earnings  In  half.  Cut- 
ting the  1939-40-41  average  of  1.07  percent 
In  half  would  mean  an  average  earning  of 
about  one-half  of  1  percent.  This  is  the 
extreme  OPA  cut.  but  It  would  be  possible. 

This  trade  discount  cutting  plan  has  been 
decided  upon  by  OPA  officials  largely  in  star- 
chamber  sessions.  Contrary  to  repeated  OPA 
promises  to  House  and  Senate  leaders  and 
representatives  of  the ,  retail  automobile 
dealers.  OPA  has  not  consulted  fully  with 
any  or  all  of  these  groups  before  coming  to  a 
decision  to  reduce  the  dealer  discount  rate. 
The  first  definite  announcement  that  OPA 
had  decided  to  cut  the  discount  was  made 
at  a  meeting  of  the  OPA  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  October  31.  The  only  informa- 
tion given  at  that  time  was  that  OPA  ex- 
perts had  reached  their  decision  after  exam- 
ining the  earnings  reports  of  only  300  deal- 
ers. Three  hundred  dealers  constitute  Just 
about  1  percent  of  the  active  dealers  In  the 
country  and  probably  would  not  constitute 
more  than  two-thirds  of  1  percent  of  the  full 
peacetime  dealership  whose  prices  and  profits 
OPA  now  is  planning  to  set. 

I  think  It  Important  at  this  point  that 
you  know  In  a  little  more  detail  of  the  many 
futile  efforts  of  the  retail  automobile  deal- 
ers of  the  country  to  induce  OPA  officials 
for  practically  2  years  to  conduct  their  study 
of  the  trade  discount  situation  In  full  co- 
operation and  consultation  with  the  dealers. 
Other  NADA  officials  and  I  have  been  active 
m  these  efforts,  and  the  details  that  I  give 
you  are  amply  supported  by  documentary 
evidence. 

Reports  that  OPA  officials  were  planning 
to  lower  the  dealer  trade  discount  became 
current  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1943.  When 
the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Association 
convention  was  held  In  Detroit  in  January* 
1944.  these  reports  had  become  quite  per- 
sistent. Efforts  to  confirm  them  at  OPA 
headquarters  In  Washington  during  the  next 
year  were  futile.  InqulrierB  usually  were  told 
that  OPA  had  not  given  consideration  to 
this  part  of  the  pricing  formula. 

Suddenly,  however.  In  March  1945.  Admin- 
istrator Bowles  and  James  F.  Brownlee,  Dep- 
uty Administrator,  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
made  clear  their  general  pricing  plan  which 
Included  absorption  by  certain  retailers  of 
any  increases  In  production  costs.  At  that 
time,  they  Indicated  that  special  retailer 
cases  would  be  given  special  consideration 


when  Increased  cost  absorptions  were  being 
allocated. 

The  manufacture  of  new  cars  ceased  In 
January  1942.  The  vast  majority  of  dealers 
had  a  limited  number  of  new  cars  frozen  in 
their  stocks,  and  with  few  exceptions  they 
have  l>een  without  new  cars  for  nearly  2 
years.  During  the  war  period,  dealers'  costs 
of  operation  greatly  Incn'ased  and  their  per- 
sonnel was  drastically  cvt.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  30.000  dealers  continued  to  render  vital 
service  to  essential  transjiortatlon.  For  thesa 
reasons,  and  many  others.  NADA  felt  that 
the  retail  automobile  di'alers  constituted  a 
special  case.  Hence,  they  made  haste  to  con- 
tact OPA  officials  and  register  their  desire  to 
be  given  every  opportunity  to  present  their 
situation  to  OPA  before  any  changes  In  the 
dealer  discount  rate  were  even  contemplated 
by  OPA. 

In  connection  with  this  movement.  I  per- 
sonally called  upon  Administrator  Bowles  on 
March  8.  1945.  and  in  the  course  of  discussing 
the  general  pricing  policy  for  reconversion, 
he  stated  that  some  Industries  would  be  en- 
titled to  special  consideration.  As  a  result 
of  this  discussion  I  concluded  that  our  In- 
dtistry  was  properly  one  of  these.  Therefore, 
on  March  16.  1945,  I  prcmptly  requested  by 
mall  that  our  industry  be  given  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  confer  with  representatives  of  OPA 
prior  to  Issuance  of  any  regulatloru  to  apply 
in  the  reconversion  period.  Under  date  of 
March  24  Mr  Bowles  replied  that  it  seemed 
appropriate  that  OPA  should  comply  with 
my  r-quest  and  arrange  for  prompt  consulta- 
tion with  representatives  of  the  retail  auto- 
mobile industry. 

Simultaneously,  dealers  and  their  repre- 
sentatives contacted  congressional  leaders 
and  expressed  their  fears  that  OPA  might 
suddenly  subject  them  to  a  discount  cut 
without  proper  consultation.  It  was  thought 
that  If  this  fear  had  any  strong  foundation 
legislation  to  protect  special  cases  such  as 
those  of  automobile  dealers  might  be  sought. 
Leaders  on  both  sides  of  Congress  upon  con- 
tacting OPA  officials  were  assured  that  before 
a  discount  cut  dealers  would  be  consulted 
fully  as  previously  promised,  and  upon  thwe 
assurances  plans  for  legislation  were  aban- 
doned. 

No  progress  was  made  at  the  first  meeting 
held  on  April  4  with  the  OPA  Industry  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  as  it  appeared  that 
further  conferences  were  Indefinite  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  again  made  in- 
quiry as  to  Just  what  OPA  proposed  to  do  in 
the  situation.  OPA  repeated  Its  promise  that 
It  would  consult  not  once  but  several  times 
with  the  Industry  Advisory  Committee  before 
acting. 

Our  efforts  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
OPA  on  making  Its  survey  of  dealer  opera- 
tions, continued  to  be  marked  by  long  de- 
lays in  OPA.  Finally,  however.  In  May  194S, 
both  OPA  and  NADA  sent  out  questionnaire.^ 
to  dealers  in  this  connection.  We  made  a 
preliminary  report  on  our  replies  during  July 

and  advised  OPA  that  we  could  continue 
our  studies  and  make  available  current  re- 
ports when  called  for.  We  fully  expected,  of 
course,  that  when  the  time  approached  for 
OPA  to  make  a  decision  on  any  possible 
changes  In  the  dealer  discounts,  we  wouH 
assemble  all  the  figures  they  and  we  had 
gathered  and  go  over  them,  as  thftr  promises 
to  congressional  leaders  and  NADA  officials 
indicated  would  be  done.  All  of  our  statisti- 
cal work  was  pointed  toward  this  end.  Such 
a  meeting  we  fully  expected  would  take  plaos 
shortly  prior  to  the  resumption  of  new-car 
production,  possibly  early  this  fall. 

At  the  end  of  July.  I  made  a  progress  re- 
port on  NADA  cost  studies  and  some  com- 
tients  on  the  dealer-discount  situation  to  a 
meeting  held  In  Chicago  of  OPA  representa- 
tives and  the  industry  advisory  commlttea 
for  the  motor  vehicle  retail  trade.  Nothing 
was  said  at  that  meeting  to  indicate  any 
change  In  the  discount  rate.  Simultane- 
ously, the  chairman  of  your  House  SmiU 
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Uia  Ant  tlMvinand  returna. 
W*  atia^^ttad  14  iMou  which  malaly  oaaa- 

II  ai  follofNi: 


prlaa 


PrroatU 

1.  Maka  t^iiy  for  delivery  (excluditm 

rrtlgit) 9d.4S 

2.  Quarai  tea  policy  adjuitnicnta.....  88.04 
8,  ATfTdff  lalary  paid  (Inriudinc  clar* 

lodi  I  BdMlaacommlaaioQ) M.  81 

4.  Afaraf    waca  paid ...^.j,  30.04 

5,  Rftponrntlonlnf  prr  uaed  car ^  73,60 

0.  M  ■uppUia    (inoludiag 

18.07 

7   V  rrna  and  hauling.  IB.  08 


R.  R 

9.  hi  ' 

10     MaIi     I 

n    Ti-Kr 

13    Inatirgnrr  ii 

13    LifchtJh«Mt.  V. 

14.  faiap^ona  and  < 

Tha 
a«8i 


84.07 

<fa  ..........  40,80 

'f  ...■.•••  Sn. 68 

" 18.17 

itdlng)...  16.75 

1 14.84 

M.... 15. to 

fthtad  avarvge  oi  th«aa  14  Itama  U 
ent. 


I  woul^  Itke  to  amplify  on  a  law  of  thaw 
IMms. 

AvaaAcw  tfujuuas  mib  iMouraura  0UDair,\L 


TIM 


MiB  iMouraura 
at, II 

Act  haa  aaad*  It 
ilt  for  aulwapbtJf  dcaieia  to  ob- 
tain pen^taalon  to  ItMraaaa  ii«Ma4  aalarMi. 
aaar  thejaitMiunu  paid  la  1948.    llMaa  ln> 
iitiM  intMt  da  pnaiiglli  donaedad,   Mmf 


Id  adtaaaaa  la  aa  IfuparUdil 
\MMkr  a  ualdH  ddMiadl 


UK  .1  ara 


ani  prahtMH  aU 

M.  mummm  m^ 


/r«:t:^  "^mmsi 


aaaMr 
laU  hla 


iMI.i^TimH      «Miali7i 


<N«t 


K«4   I 

l»kiu 


lu4ii 
IH4 


Nil  ar«aa  lalai   heUara  Ih<iiin«« 

,    tf.^    •flip')    (r'tife    (f'ls.iiie 

:8 

»     IHtt'MV 

..1. -<•«*•» bMM  .     Ill 


<t  thffouih  dolldeUvd  iMiiila* 
It  dMddMly  ilMali  Mi  A 
1  aaoikwi  (4  iHa  aaaali|  la  aw* 
tore*  III  tiM  lawaladw  oC  Um 
I  fMMral  avarifa 
4ar  Id  thd  tMT  uaMi  Ml  i 

dcumifdiv 
in  dtdfM. 

faaaantar^  that  UM 


Ui«l 


Ml  df  i  mafa 
Mtliin  \4  aalatat. 
Id  ba  iMda  by  daaiara, 

HMd  VM  ddHlMI^  tiMl  Ul  ttM 

Uill  8il*ndll  AM  Ual  BMi8  l^r  PMMMI  •  «• 

^lUAfdS 


J  It; 
.Tl 


ft^    ^|MA    ^^HM^^  A   ^a^^A^A  ^A 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


dlatrlbution.  Thla  wUl  nacaaattate  a  eonald- 
•rable  outlay  by  tiM  dealer  for  aoae  p^iod 
balora  he  raoalvaa  any  return. 

AvmAOB  WAoa  fat.  »o  o«  rsaoaMT 

Prior  to  tha  war  automobila  daalart  am* 
ployed  lu  the  nelffhborhood  of  000.000     Thla 

aumbar  aaa  m»>'  ->• 

WAT.    Dadlan  g"  * 

nuii0  than  80,000  ■  d 

Uy    th*   daalara    c  Ml 

and  ntahinB  •*>  irrinca* 

Mv*  until 


Only  a  cryatal  ball  reader  would  dare 
haaard  a  guaaa  on  th*  data  oC  Um  raturu  of 
factoriea  to  normal  ptadaoUeu.  The  aame 
Btatanant  goaa  tor 


II' 


Mn 

•itrrl 

OBarattnii   ii 

M8t  tha  ln> 

■     It  1 

itabia 

1'  In  it< 

uliah. 

■Mnta  wM  > 

>  Ihm  It)  tha 

' 

•••-••'•  or  la 
Minoa 

'la 

wnir»«a  tn  tli 

ci^mna  ott  i 

•  t    '  '  1       ,1 

ItUI 
MoaMmoMiMa  mm  oam,  «»,••  MaeaMt 

II  U  dMoult  Id  aatteaau  th*  nuiabar  of 
tiaad  aara  a  dadlar  win  tra>i*  tn  RHninat 
BdV  ddr  aAlaa.  TtMra  earuit''  * '"  b*  i\  raa- 
■oaaMa  numbar  and  It  mn  <  iv  b*  ao- 

aaptad  ''  •  "^ 

traded  I  h 

Inrrpr  r«>r<n'  if  aoMts  In  orOvr  lu  tnak* 

thrm  iaf*  I'  .      .:  I  hat 


aiNTa  AND  UUSdUOLM.  14  IT  rUCKNT 

Many  laaaaa  haa*  aaplrad  during  tha  paat 
year  and  ar*  axplriaff  aurrenUy.  In  th*  ma- 
jority Ol  oaaaa.  rdaaa«li  hav*  cnrrind  an  in> 
oraaia  froaa  88  to  80  parcaat.  aad  la  aona 
OMM  M  much  M  100  HI  180  parddBl  U|l>ar. 

MATNTCNANCB  OT  »V1bOII«oa.  46  BO  fVacaWT 

The  majority  of  daalar  aatnh'  "  'ta  ara 
badly  In  neru  of  rapdlr  and  r<  n  dua 

to  tha  Inability  of  oaring  for  lurh  itrtna  dur> 
Ing  the  WHr  period,  Thla  ^v  w  vmi  iic\ilra 
conaidarabla  outluy  in  the  >  •• 

Th*  avaraga  fifuie  from  l.Ou    ,        •         .  ..od 
U  approilmataly  80.000, 
MAiirrcNANci  or  wwJWMMnt,  aa.ai  raacifrr 

I>ii-init  thr  paat  8  yaara  It  has  bean  prac* 
tlcnlly  tmpowthi*  fnr  a  dealer  to  replaoa  any 
alinj)  r(iulp^    "       .      .  .f. 

quirr  i\n  111  ;  -    -      '    •  )  ,  ;  ■  'T 

84.000, 

I  hatr*  taken  tima  to  eitplaln  but  n  few 
of  th*  oo*t  itema,  but  all  of  tho  other*  ara 
■uh"     *   *  ^  .'r  (xplnnntlon, 

A  !    It  iR  difficult  to 

obtain    a    '  of    dealer 

opamtioiui  1  hfln  nv*- 

▼•nt*d  muny  drain  «• 

turnlnp  •'■■•  ' -  *• 

aver,  n  "• 

upon  V  W* 

Mva  lii'  '  1.000 

itlvnM.   1  ar 

IMP  »y 

tha  afamK*  it>  Agura 

ihown  tn  lha8  4U0  loi  ^, .,..,.... 

Tha  ramaining   Ion   ni     14  ar*  In  tba 

M iflhina 

v,'»  *i* 

!,«■  Within 

In  a  poaU 

varing  th*  upwatioii* 

,  r  who  ha*  trav*l*d 

<iay«  oC 

♦  out- 

10- 


handaof  U 
Oo.  (or  Imi 
Mdl  lo  rcceivp 
IlM  aait  r.  w  n 
lion  to 

of   S.OOU    .1 

TdUiae> 
Um  muMii 
dAkl  yaara  • 
MAMlM 

1,  Mow  auon  h* 
il  atipplv    ' 

•  raa»«ti> 
I.  lau  ho  will 
\m4  HH  he  la  l«it 
WltlMUt  au«iiiii)li\g  a 


on  wiiita  he 


to  art   rtd  M  UM 
'<^\>i  aa  trai8«IM 
loua  tuaa, 


aecuriMiy  on  eithar  eT  Umm  law  pcMli  la 
the  fao*  of  a  thraataaad  atrtfca  for  a  M  par» 
eant  tneraaaa  in  wata*  and  th*  r^fvuMi  of 
Bupplicra  to  aat  ooau  la  bayoad  Um  abUl^p 
of  tha  avernpa  d*al*r  to 
af 


Id  la  Ml 
for  M  Mam  a  mm  am  pamim 

WdaarihildM.  tha  flmaai  tnrnn  wMgft 
OI*A  tl  laaklnH  to  Ju*t  mil  of 

lunta  ar*  i'  •  .-..   ili*  aa> 

that   full   \v  II  and   normal 

»  '       nt 

ara  |iiai  •*  at 

mini  t'  loAv  \*f» 

attUeti-  -.•■..■It  ba  iup- 

ported  by  fnrM, 

Ttip  \mrd-oar  pf  i''*""  '•  '^  •'  ••■  »••"«¥*,  nf 
Coot  1(1   UM  that  nf  <  but  It 

'    hp   all' li'<   '  ,iniM\    thiit 

vvlll  lie  0     .il  I  I    ■  I  la  wlii'ilv 

oo^i'Uiid 
but  they  \» 
requira     va*t 
Miiiiy  im''"-' 

right.     N<  itig 

boufiht  thi  ,  ,  v»hii  h  im« 

mrdlntrlv  n    of    OPA 

o*lllnr  ^  cnra.  will  ne  uemanding  high 

prieaa  : 

Dailara  •  ra  itra  MkitiR  thrar  pointad 

quaatlnna  u..  .:.  lue  future  uaed-car  murket: 

1.  How  will  OPA  adjuat  ua*d*rar  crUing 
prlcra  ppriodirnlly  to  mpel  RoinK  muiket 
valuai  on  a  bai^la  thot  will  b*  fair  to  both  car 
owndt  AM  Mator  AUlMf 

a.  Can  Um  daalar  maka  monay  on  aaad  oira 
In  a  falling  prtc*  market f 

g.  How  many  uaod  car*  will  be  traded  In 
on  naw  rara? 

4  r  taka  In  uaad  eara  at  prieaa 

wi  t  him  to  pmparly  raoondl* 

tlon  tiirm  litr  *  profltabia  aalat 

6  Wtint  prt'pnrtion  of  eara  Iradad  In  will 
hiva  to  ba  Junkadf 

Until  the**  new-  and  UMd  Par  MoMaMi 
arr  anivrrt  (innirr*  pvprywbara  wttl  aa  Aataad 
to  rer  !)or  of  tl  ■  "e*. 

Aa  ah  «  raoon\'  ir*. 

thta  fact  '  V  of  OOOaMarntton.     Brfor* 

the  war,  tir ...  .„ ,  ara  awpUnymant  to  appioxi. 
mntfly  flPO  000  pcreona.  Today  only  a  amnll 
partantag*  of  that  number  la  employed,  but 
daalara  avarywhrre  are  nnxtntia  to  create  aa 
many  Job*  aa  poaaibla.  Thpy  will  h"  ' 
to  make  Job*  atrlrtty  In  nrrotrtnnrp  wi 
ablllt    to  do  a'  i' ability  will  t)e  grpnily 

alTeol^d    by    w.  ;    di-iilera    hi-e    ncrrriHtetl 

by  OPA  to  operate  undrr  a  ll\  ' . 

The  plucr  <it  •'  '■    ■  •  ' -■  '""^ 

ta  of    the   utn 
*rr 

•  «i 
II' 

l» 

tl'"    ' 

iri.l,; 

tl. 
ah 

Il  i|  liiiN  k» 

Hi  I   of   III*   >     ' 

wi  I'^r  hM  aad 

viiiunMi  Ii  '    i.-H  ••■  ■  '''•  a'^aaada 

aitiaen  nppita  aiut  w  >■  adNium* 

iraMpdriailoa,    Mai  '•• 

ttira  df  II  to  idlaf  <  t>^ 
gaiiaral  triagpjhglla' 
Uia  daalar*!  iUMUal  I 
aava  dUMatly  la  dparaiuHi 

TIM  MSlorMI  AiN  U  "-  ""^  '"•'  "'-' 

Buny  iaaMN  MM  8|»' 
ivMN  itH  UM  Ul  aiii' 

^Qll»gr|  f^  |||g  88Mlag 

Ii  an  ■■M88l8ll8a  it  thta  aiv»*»<MM» 


and  In  return  for  It  car  owner*  ftenerally  want 
to  aee  tholr  frlrud*.  th*  d*ai*ra.  traatod  falrty 
now  that  th*  time  again  la  at  band 
UMy  wUl  hava  a 
ttMir  taarllma 

Daalaw  afiaii  art  aakad  Jaal  uMit  It  la 
waai  daaa  in  tiM  praaaai  irada  aiaaouni  UW 
tiauoa.    That  la  a  fair  ayaMlda  aad  ana 


My       4*'^       H^'^'f' 


Ilia* 
pttilMN 


itdi 


tlOII       M 

i>al*r  du 
•^  daUai) 

V  f  ■- 


nv.i." 

th 
th 

01 
la 
(l> 

I  ir  niiv,  o(  Utaap  iiw'itMiacd  ara* 
d'  iltadea^  ta  MM 

III  iiir  •■Bi<i  <•)  ho  4  y*ara  ul  porpiea  aiMl* 
iiaaaf 

T" "f*  la  a  almi'ii    >•       mr  o»it 

pt  thla   all  >iiiit   ba 

»  all  aaadatiit^u     ibai  wM  to  la  par* 

UM  MAlir  itarouiit  rata  Id  raMMHi  aa 

tha  tuaa«ptdaan  prawut  level.    Thie  wnutd 

giv*  avary  ona  of  tha  8A.(K>o  <■  » ^  draiera 

an    opparUtnlty    lo   atart   rr  Uii(    hla 

bualnaaa  oa  Ilia  aasM  baaU  i«*   «  '  .    ti  it 

off  waaaUM  wMdarlaHod  hla  np<  tn 

ioMf  MUa  ha  ueuM  bd  MrryiHf  lua  laArt 
ar  Um  poatarar  burdea. 

Sfary   daalar  to   mor*   than 
amleu*  to  bear  a  fair  ahar*  nf  Um 
burden  aa  h*  haa  boin*  th*  bi«-d*na  pl*r»d 
upon  him  durinn  th*  war  period 

Tu  you  lantU'man  of  tha  Oun|raM  who.  aa 
mambaia  of  th*  Amaii  BuiUMadOaaMalttaa. 
ar*  ohargad  with  th*  raapsMMUlf  aC  pro- 
tecting tha  iBiaraai  af  Um  •MMdt  m  dMia 
amnii  htiatnawnon  aM  UMir  aimy  aOttldM 
af  an  <  In   thla  oountr.     It  eartalaly 

iT't-         ■  .  viou*  Ut  you  that  It  th*  OPA  I* 
p  I   u>  arbitrarily  duturto  th*  tiKdi- 

tituuu  QPi  '       '     'ount  th  '       it,  oonaelvabia 
•nf!  f»fn»'  "^  "'put  IV  of  daalara 

V  p  bualneaa  wti)^ 

t:  t  u|)on  the  gen> 

era!  aaeaoMy  and  w*irar«  or  tha  country. 


Afterrakth  of  the  War 


iniNSION  OP  RlliAllXfl 

or 

HON.  lUKTON  K.  WHEELER 

II'     ^  I   NTAHA 

IN  TIfl  UCNATW  OP  Till  Olll^rBD  ITATIt 

/TiMratfay.  Not>#ai5ar  t  ( Jattoloffod  tfty  pf 

Mon4ttV.  October  t»)JlMf 

Mr.  WMHLm.    Mr.  PrdiMdni.  1  aak 
ilOMtM  eoiMant  in  hav*  prlntrd  in 

toy 

ttt  iht  t'^rotHM- 

I  on,  Ihit  artiold 
I  U\  Ihi  llMMti 

To«  MVa  Tfii  rt 

(ity  MiUou  Mayan 

I  fanay  MfdiU  m  a  Mtay  mapiMi 
Mat  tiiM  Mm  udMidM  i8  Miis 

ini  M  aUMIiJM  •  iMpiIgM 
..  I  tnatit  tt  eahat  ao  8Mii 

htiHUAi    §ai 

a  ai  haul  PMadM  Prwrn,  |  laai| 
'•ihiMMMll  altva« 


I  I 


1 


.M'l'l.NhiX    i'' 


(     !   I 


>NAL  RKCOUD 


f%...  .>f  •!..  .i.ui^a  from  Teliye  MMru  iinu 
p)  <<<Mtr  H  fuel  In  boinboU- 

ouv  J  •     '  ■    ■   "  -  "■'■'''' 

In  •) 

It- 

I: 

r  am       I 

Ii \.  ■  HMfU   tL  r     ■ , 

turk*jr  CI  I  StMtM  will  bi*  twu-« 

M  btg   Ml'     ^^  «  >    uriiur    l  ll«    U'lU'.    H  '    't     "     '*     til* 

Oawramtnt  u  tolna  to  h«v»  u>  th« 

f,>'"  ';,.',  ■     '..i»  UN.    nr.rt 

D»P«ftm'  L.,--..r  ■■' 

UU  tgg  I  on. 

U«r«  II  .-.    ...  11.  m  few  wovkii  iJtvr  (uir  i;iii- 
■Ml  and  beat  war  to  lupport  th*  A 
way,  and  th»  American  way  U  bfnu.uM.     ii 
natapa*  again     Tha  American  way  It  capital. 
tarn,  aomattmta  known  aa  the  frea  market, 

but    Utafa    U    nnth'.ni;    frrc    n>"MH    n    wnrHft 

Wi»paiU«l  by  < 

intereat  of  maintaining  prlcti,  U  nothuiK 
iihort    of  '\\m,    thoviRh    the    Boclallata 

wiiuld  p  in  a  hurry  that  It  la  •oclnl- 

Istn  in  r< 

And    w  \nerlciin  way,  ao  recently 

I  torn  bomb,  moves  rap- 
Uu,  .  A  .--;  ..  .,  :  r.  with  the  specter  agtiln 
of  poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty  Rnd  the 
very  means  of  life  being  plowed  under  In 
order  to  support  tin  Inedible  dollar,  the  peo- 
ple of  two  continents  approach  starvation  and 
fr««slnff.  Blnce  their  survatlon  la  socialized, 
jind  they  have  nothing  to  ex  ';  >  .'•  for  eggs. 
their  relief  must  be  social  .'i  Kithcr  we 
feed  them  ihrm:^  i  Ni'UA  or  they  die.  Some 
vermiform  vest^j;.  .  :  morality  whispers  to 
us.  "Thy  brother  U  hungry."  but  an  equally 
vermiform  veatlRe  of  the  American  way 
whispers.  "Plow  It  under,  cork  up  the  hens, 
support  the  prices." 

Thus  the  Amerlcu:,  a  .md  our  morality 
:  I  hope,  American,  too.  is  caught  between 
".<>  socialisms,  socialized  Rrecd  and  socialized 
Chanty      And   all   this  ..   '    ^     ■  'cr  a 

wir  •!;  it  was  fought,  at  ,*  v.  -:  .  :  i_.-_J,000,- 
(  ".  1  A,«ek.  to  bring  freedom  from  want  to 
the  world. 

Wa  pay  our- money,  and  the  blood  of  our 

young  nv  apparently  we  don't  take  our 

choice,     li         s     sunk    a    hundred   billion    a 

year  to  the  bottom  of  the  seven  seas,  we  find 

oursf-lvps  approaching,  slowly  but  surely,  the 

n  of  the  two  nations  first  Involved  in 

r,  Germany  and  Poland.     In  Poland 

ngcr  has  t)een  the  rule  for  seven  cen- 

•       .         n    order    to   support    the    American 

w    \       l:\   Germany,   for   two  centuries,   the 

.A.!,   rican  way  has  tieen  supported  by  the  Im- 

pijionmcnt  of  a    freezing  man  who  took  so 

muc!.  :»s  .:  fallen  twig  out  of  another  man's 

f. ■•,•■• 

v,  :>oorer  It  >      the  only  rich 

pe"!  .e  ii'it  on  earm.  uiid  we  grow  mora 
am  t?ant  in  spirit.  The  cost  of  war  must  be 
measured  not  merely  In  the  expenditure  of 
g<-«od«r  b'.it  .ilso,  and  much  more  so.  In  the  In- 
,  '  rmtnatlon  to  hold  on  to  the  de- 

,  !s  that  are   left.      Worse  yet.  the 

f  o  the  Victor  must  be  measured  In 

liir  ucii  w..inatlon  to  take  from  somebody 
else  sufficient  goods  to  compensate  for  those 
expended  And  so  the  "hard  peace"  boys, 
who  are  only  crazy  with  the  heat,  play  Into 
the  hands  of  the  national  lust  for  somebody 
else's  goods.  The  Utopian  Ideal  is  to  fight 
la.OOO  000  000-a-week  wars  without  paying  a 
cent  frr  them. 

ThLs  idtal  cculd  once  b*  realized  In  the 
Conpo.  \n  India,  and  In  Mexico,  but  It  cannot 
now  be  realized  In  Asia  and  In  Elurope  for  the 
n  n  and  simple  reason  (as  Penrod  would 
t  ■  it)  that  you  cannot  get  blood  out  of  a 
turnip.  If  Eurcpe  and  Aaia  treeae  and 
starve — such  peopla  grow  ao  desperate  that 
they  will  fight  anybody  anywhere.  Including 
each  other — while  we  return  to  Mr   Wallace's 


r..Mi.iiiiihi    (f   I'l.  Winn   tinder,   or   lo 


Mr    1 


.i 


i  V       W  *#•!     W       S#* 


.;i« 


I  It, 


luuut  all  ihla— this  total 
war,  tvtn  In  tarma  "f  our 
mora  my  private  at:- 
i  am  the  only  snna  ii> 
I  he  more  t  think  about  Mr,  Trumnn's  peace- 
time   canacr';"' ''»    "pruK" '"'-"i"    we 

went  to  war  *araag>'  adiar 

I  un  f  I  (ifTf r  III-, Mil  II-.  1  tindldate  i"i  tni'OlBct 

I      i'het  without  portfolio.     The  more  I 

K   uhout  our  teU-hniulrU  policy   toward 

:  to  Ricu,  whirl)  we  don't  even  need  In 

order  to  be  rich;    the  more  I   think   about 

RUMila'a  aoqulaltlon  of  MiinchurU  and  half 

of  Korea  m  Ita  share  in  the  divvy  fur  Ita 

B<dny  parttclputlou  In  the  eaat;  the  more  t 

think  - 

I  am  the  only  "nne  man  alive.    Plow  me 
vuider,  dudUy,  r  r''"  t'"  the  bar. 
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EXTEJSION  OF  HEMAHKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H  OVI-RTON 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  8  ilcgislativc  day  of 
Monday.  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  ap- 
pearing in  one  of  the  local  newspapers, 
written  by  Andrew  J.  Higglns.  president. 
HigRins  Industries.  Inc..  and  entitled 
"Give  Me  Liberty."  The  statement  ex- 
plains why  Higgins  Industries  closed 
shop  in  New  Orleans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GIVE    ME    LIBERTY 

(The  Statement  below,  addressed  to  the 
loyal  workers  of  Higglns  Industries.  Inc..  New 
Orleans.  La.,  is  published  here  because  we 
believe  It  holds  special  Interest  to  every 
American  citizen.  Higglns  Industries.  Inc.. 
has  voluntarily  shut  down  shop  becattse  of 
the  harassment  of  organized  labor  unions 
and   government  agencies.) 

This  present  and  last  strike  called  by  the 
self-styled  "elected"  bargaining  agents  of 
the  multitudinous  crafts  accepted  for  affilia- 
tion with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
has  degenerated  Into  violence,  intimidation. 
and  8atx)tage.  No  matter  what  name  has 
been  applied  to  it — "lockout."  "shutdown." 
"stoppage."  or  "fishing  expedition" — this  la 
the  last  strike  at  Higglns  Indiistries.  Inc. 

The  dream  1  had  of  educating  these  people 
to  cooperate  and  produce  an  example,  a 
yardstick  that  would  prove  that  management 
and  labor  could  get  along  together,  degen- 
erated  into  a   nightmare. 

On  every  occasion  when  speaking  to 
labor  groups  I  counseled  moderation,  clear 
thinking  and  wise  leadership  to  make  the 
peace  obtained  at  such  high  costs  worth- 
while. I  preached  the  same  theories  on 
many  occasions  before  employer  groups. 

I  have  fought  the  good  battle  for  labor. 
I  win  continue  to  stand  for  the  rights  of 
labor.  I  believe  In  organized  labor  and  col- 
lective bargaining,  but  I  do  not  believe  In 
and  will  not  support  any  Isolated  pressure 
group  that  is  abusing  organized  labor  and 
Its  membership. 
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ork,  threats  and  Intimidations  to 
IS,  threata  against  their  lives,  plus 
tage,  haa  caused  this  manage- 
e  to  an  extreme  declalon  that  we 
>e  so  sacriflclal  and  so  soundly 
taken.  thatjU  will  shock  the  lawmakera  and 
those  who  lave  been  abusing  power;  we  have 
decided  fon  these  reasons  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  lives  of  our  employees  to  call 
this  terrible  condition  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  by  kbutting  down  our  manufacturing 
operations  iesplte  golden  opportunities. 

We  have  approximately  $40,000,000  of  orders 
on  hand.  If  we  were  free  of  this  threat.  If 
we  could  b#  clear  In  our  planning,  we  could 
take  on  mc^e  work  to  provide  more  Jobs.  It 
is  a  certainty  that  we  could  have  provided 
more  jobs.lat  equal  or  higher  pay,  than  we 
did  in  our  ipectacular  accomplishments  dur- 
ing the  war.  Such  an  operation  required 
cooperation  of  labor  and  management  alike, 
but  labor  Was  found  unable  to  meet  thla 
responslbllljly. 

These  alleged  labor  leaders  have  shown  a 
callous  dlat'egard  of  the  Interests  Qf  their 
members  apid  of  the  indtistrlea  they  were 
serving.  Ttiey  never  recognized  the  fact  that 
by  helping  Improve  the  position  of  the  com- 
pany, or  a»y  other  company  they  had  deal- 
ings with.  <hey  would  be  assisting  in  creating 
work,  l>ett4r  work,  in  providing  better  Jobs 
at  better  ptey. 

Men  that  collect,  handle,  and  are  cvistodlana 
of  Immenst  amounts  of  money  derived  from 
dues  and  (ees  should  be  worthy  of  a  bond. 
Does  the  rank  and  file  know  what  dlspositicn 
is  being  coade  of  the  immense  amounts  ao 
collected?  | 

These  self-styled  or  self -elected  bargaining 
agents  hafre  been  misleading  their  mem- 
bership. ^Is  strike  was  unquestionably 
called  forjthelr  own  self-perpetuation,  and 
the  workeB  are  their  scapegoats. 

These  bfistness  agents  of  the  local  crafts 
who  havejgalned  the  support  of  the  presi- 
dents of  tlelr  international  unions  have  In- 
fluenced tiiese  responsible  and  ssrlous  men 
against  this  company.  In  face  of  the  fact 
that  I.  thd  president  of  this  company,  over- 
looking all  of  the  dlfBcultles  I  was  suffering 
from  a  local  condition,  gave  support  to  organ- 
ized labor,  isubscrlbiijg  as  I  have  always  done 
to  the  rigl^  and  dignity  of  labor,  and  hoping 
that  I  couU  add  sound,  workable  ideas  to  the 
principles  cf  democracy. 

Contrary  to  these  pygmy  men  damaging  or- 
ganized labor.  I  am  still  the  friend  of  laljor 
and  of  organized  labor,  but  from  now  on  I 
will  supoK  organized  labor  only  provided 
laljor  itself  does  the  sensible  thing — to  de- 
mand and  elect  that  they  be  made  responsible 
under  thejlaw,  as  is  any  other  organization, 
and  as  I  ^ote  President  Truman  In  my  let- 
ter of  Octdber  15  past:  "All  ofBcers  or  agents 
of  the  untons  should  be  accountable  for  all 
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cannot  titko  a  )'  ut  paying  a  trlbUW 

for  it,  Ibeu  l'  it  vlMory. 

Now,  Uiia  >  y  la  •  proaptiMM  and  a 

lotnf  oonMm  wan  vast  op«ni%IOMi  poMUMt 

for  It  at  the  time  of  this  deelatOB.    Its  opor- 

aUon  would  have  oal  ed  for  the  employment 

of  a  great  number  of  Men  vital  for  the  prue- 

p«ritv  uf  t))«  conuaunltjr,  thu  steM.  and  this 

>f  the  ooun«ry.    But,  uMler  the  ooa- 

inpoMd  OB  iM  the  aifctltDa  lo  tat 

to  take  on  work  to  erthlt  jobs  hat 

U^  ..  .-..l  to  us. 

To  the  stookhoMere  (Uid  maJMieMMnt  of 
thla  rotnpany.  the  ehlaf  Incentive  was  to  cre- 
ate good  work,  to  provMe  Jobe.  and  make  a 
coatrlbutkm  to  the  wtlfare  of  this  country. 
Tft  do  w  wt  must  moot  pay  rolls,  we  have 
to  be  In  a  rompetltlvt  poaltton:  we  re«liec 
we  cannot  do  ao  when  dealing  with  pygmy- 
mlndrd  vicioxis  men. 

80.  spcciaeularly,  we  are  going  to  act  ae 
the  gulnaA  pig.  and  call  it  quite  rather 
than  work  under  these  Impoeaible  condltloas. 
Theee  grave  dectalons  were  arrived  at  when 
we  had  evidence  that  the  power,  unconstitu- 
tional or  not.  of  various  CJovernmcut  ag«n- 

elee  were  combining  and  bpiu.<;  directed  in 
aasoclatlon  with  these  local  groupa.  falla- 
ciously supported  by  their  internatlcniil 
presldeatB.  to  coerce  ua  Into  impoeaible  work- 
Ing  eoBtracta. 

Laat  year  the  War  Labor  Board  said  we  had 
a  Justifiable,  full,  and  proper  right  to  cancel 
the  contract  with  the  AFL  craXU;  rldlcu- 
otisly  at  the  same  tme.  another  branch  of 
that  board  said  that  we  must  continue  an 
elation  with  those  aame  people  under  the 

le  conditions  of  the  oonUact  they  aaid  we 
had  the  right  to  cancel. 

We  submitted  to  indlglnltles  and  arbitrary 
contradictions  because  we  were  manufactur- 
ing vital  thlnga  needed  for  the  wiruiiug  of 
the  war.  When  the  war  ended,  we  believe 
we  very  properly  questioned  the  con«tltu- 
tional  right  of  this  wartime  board  to  continue 
Its  domination  over  us 

Here  recently,  we  have  l>een  put  in  an  ab- 
solutely untenable  poaltlon  where  another 
group  of  organized  labor  has  contended  they 
represent  a  majority  of  our  workers  and  haw 
been  granted  hearings  by  an  organization 
aet  up  under  the  Wagner  Labor  Act.  but  In 
the  lace  of  this  the  War  Labor  Board  noUfled 
me  y«tcrdav  that  I  was  in  contempt  or  in 
default,  and  would  be  shortly  required  to 
go  to  Washington  again  to  debate  clauses  of 
a  contract  that  that  aame  War  Labor  Board 
aald  were  properly  cnnceled — this  edict  com- 
ing at  a  time  when  loyal  workers  are  being 
aaeaulted  or  threatened  with  assault  or  worse; 
Uie  placards  carried  by  hired  goons  In  front 
of  my  plant,  braaecly  denouncing  and  vUlIy- 
Ing,  damning  the  company,  threatening  that 
they  were  goliig  to  ruin  thf  company,  and 
vocally  broadcasting  a  boycott  of  the  com- 
pany. 

After  due  deliberation,  we  came  to  the  de- 
cision that  we  would  free  ourselves  of  this 
oppression.  We  cut  the  teniACles  of  the  oc- 
topus, and  like  the  Maaaact  usetts  colonials 
that  threw  the  tea  oeerboard  frcjm  the  ships, 
by  this  act  we  will  evidence  our  protest 
against  t>ondage.  The  men  at  oior  plants. 
like  the  Colonlea.  had  no  reprceentatlon. 
They  were  denied  the  righ-;  oC  voting  who 
wotild  be  then-  collective  bargaining  agents. 

Five  years  ago  a  few  people  forced  a  union 
contract  on  me.  The  loca:  power  hounds, 
aided  and  abetted  by  Govcmment  depart- 
ments,  have   held    our    workers    in 
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Rtttil  Lumbtr  Dctlrri  Oppttt  OPA 
Procraoi 

IXTCNBION  OP  REMARXt 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MZNMISOT* 

IN  THI  HOUHI  OP  mnUNBrrATlVKS 

Thursdny.  November  1. 1945 

Mr.  PITTENOER  Mr  Speaker,  the 
retail  lumber  doalera  In  the  Northwest 
are  opposed  to  th<»  new  proposal.'^  of  the 
Ofllee  of  Price  Administration.  Drlefly. 
the  OPA  proposes  to  ^  old  the  consumer's 
pri  '      prescn*  level;  to  grant  Uie 

Rill >ib  of   lumber  and   building 

materials  Uie  right  to  increase  thdi  sell- 
ing price  t-  the  retail  lumber  yards  and 
building  material  dealers,  and  let  the  re- 
tailers absorb  the  increase  In  price. 
There  are  also  other  features  In  correc- 
tion wUh  the  construction  of  new  build- 
ings. In  all  plans,  it  '  important  to 
note  Ihat  the  retailers  will  absorb  Uie  in- 
creased ccsts. 

Ye.«;terday,  I  point eo  uut  that  such  was 
the  nrinclple  of  action  prop)osed  In  con- 
nection vdth  the  retail  dealers  in  the  sale 
of  automobiles  and  trucks.  They  are  to 
absorb  the  increased  costs,  and  the  ef- 
fect will  be  to  put  them  jut  of  business, 
because  they  will  not  be  able  to  operate 
at  a  profit. 

The  same  thing  appliet  in  the  case  of 
the  retailers  of  ltimt>er  and  building  ma- 
terials, if  the  OPA  program  is  to  go  into 
effect.  This  pohcy  will  ruin  the  retail- 
ers. They  must  operate  at  a  profit  if 
they  are  going  to  stay  in  business.  The 
proposed  OPA  plans  will  stagnate  re- 
conversion to  a  peacetime  economy  of 
the  building  industry,  and  will  p  event 
the  construction  of  homes  and  farm 
buildings  so  badly  needed  by  the  people 
of  the  country. 

The  program  is  supix).sed  to  prevent 
inflation,  whatever  that  may  be.  Infla- 
tion means  one  thing  to  one  person  and 
another  thing  to  someone  else.  It  is  a 
loose  term.  It  has  many  contributing 
factors  and  causes.  A  ri.se  in  price  does 
not  necessarily  mean  infli.tion. 

Following  World  War  No.  1.  the  cur- 
rency of  Prance.  Germany,  and  other 
countries  became  practically  valueless. 
It  lost  its  purchasing  power.  Some  peo- 
ple point  out  that  this  happened  on  ac- 
count of  the  countries  being  bankrupt. 
The  rise  in  prices  was  the  result  of  the 
use  of  currency  that  had  ceased  to  have 
value.  The  evils  of  printing -pre.ss 
money  was  called  inflation. 

Regardless  of  what  constitutes  or 
does  not  constitute  inflation,  the  policy 
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inXNSION  OP  RfiiURXS 
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or  VIROINlA 


IN  THE  SIN  ATI  Or  THE  U?nTfcD  STATIB 

Thurtday.  November  I  ileoiMlative  day  of 
Monday,  October  29^ ,  i9IS 


Mr  President  Uie  Hon- 
H.    Jonei   hdl   nude   a 


Mr.  BYRD 
oraMe  Jewe 
donation  of  $900,000  for  tiie  IpjrpoM  at 

creating  at  the  University  of  VirKlnla 
the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Interna- 
tional Affairs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Jones  to  Dr.  N''wcomb, 
president  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  ap- 
propriate that  could  be  done  than  to 
establish  at  the  Untventty  of  Virglald 
a  School  of  Intemstlonal  AfTatn  In 
memory  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  who  stands 
today  as  he  always  stood  as  one  of  the 
greatest  American  statesmen. 

As  a  Virginian.  I  want  to  express  my 
great  appreciation  to  Mr.  Jones  for  this 
very  valuable  contribution  he  has  made 
to  a  better  understanding  of  interna- 
tional affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washington.  D.  C.  October  23.  1945. 
Dr.  John  Lloto  Nkwcomb. 

President,  Unwrrsity  of  Vtrfinta, 
Charlottesv\lle.  Va. 

Dear  Pbbudkmt  Nrwcoxa:  I  have  under 
consideration  the  founding  of  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  School  of  International  Affairs 
In  some  outataruling  university,  and  my 
thoughts  turn  first  to  the  University  of  Vlr- 
g^lnta.  or  which  be  waa  so  dlsttnguixhed  an 
alumntis. 

Sueh  a  school  would  be  deroted  to  the 
teaching  of  international  relations  with  em- 
phasis on  those  Bsj>ect8  of  the  subject  with 
which  bis  name  will  ever  be  asaociated. 

I  canttot  pretend  to  outline  the  field  for 
stich  a  school,  and  nothing  would  be  further 
Xrom  aay  thought  than  to  limit  the  eeaOasnlc 
freedom  of  the  school  or  of  the  unlvesattf 
authorities.  To  illustrr.te  what  I  have  in 
mind,  the  teaching  might  embrace  such 
things  aa  paat  and  present  history  of  Amer- 
ican farelgn  relationa.  ABserlesn  policies  in 
the  forelen  OaAd.  paat  and  preaent  eSorts  at 
tnteoMUional  organisation,  intemat^nnrt 
amamturee  end  lu  effect  on  aovemmesit 
pollcT.  Interna tlnnal  law  and  Intematlonsd 
Justice,  negotiation  and  interpretation  of 
treaties,  the  practice  of  diplomacy,  etc. 

If  the  Idea  appeals  to  you  and  your  board, 
and  you  would  create  the  Woodrow  Wllaon 
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School  of  Int^rnatlon»l  Affair*  at  the  Uni- 
▼«rtlty  of  Virginia.  1  would  contribute,  or 
caujw  to  be  contributed  by  a  foundation 
Uiat  Mrs.  Jones  and  I  have  heretofore  cre- 
ated. WOOOO  a  year  for  the  ensuing  15  years 
for  the  payn  ty  salarle^s  and  lec- 

ture feea     1.  should  be  sufficient 

to   attract    p  .  c.f    iilgh    reputation    and 

recogn'JS'd  c  -  -'ucy.  The  pencd  of  15 
jMurs  u  th  the  thought  that  it 

til  a  ?■:'•  h.ikUi  of  lime  to  prcve  the 

xuelv  :   the  project.     If  It  falls  to  Jus- 

tify llicii.  It  should  then  be  abandoned.  If 
jl  siajceeds.  meana  will  no  dcubt  be  found 
to  carry  It  on. 

I  am  prompted  In  this  move  not  merely 
to  honor  the  memory  of  a  great  American 
Btatesmnn.  whom,  because  of  his  service  to 
the  world,  his  recoRnlzed  high  principles,  his 
creat  political  and  intellectual  integrity,  I 
hold  m  reverence,  but  to  help  in  giving  to 
coming  generations  of   young    .A  ais   a 

livelier  appreciation  of  the  vital  s  and 

heavy  responsibility  of  the  United  Slate*  in 
tbe  ouuide  world. 

I  should  like  to  feel  that  1  was  by  this 
means  helping  to  make  ready  some  of  your 
students  to  serve  their  country  in  foreign 
affairs. 

As  I  se«  Woodrow  WUaon.  he  sacrificed  his 
life  for  world  peace. 

If.  following  World  War  I.  his  ideals  for 
world  cooperation  could  have  been  con- 
tummaied  we  mlj.ht  have  been  spared  World 
War  II.  with  iUs  devastating  effect  on  man- 
kind. It  wUl  be  recalled  that  during  his 
speaking  tcur  in  1919  when  he  was  appealing 
to  the  American  people  for  support  of  world 
c<?operaticn.  and  on  which  tour  he  was 
•  rtecn,  Preslder.t  Wilson  said  at  Omaha, 
Nrbr.: 

"I  tell  ycu.  my  fellow  citizens.  I  can  pre- 
clKt  With  ab.solut4'  certainty  that  within  an- 
niiier  generation  tliere  will  be  another  world 
war  If  the  nations  of  the  world  do  not  con- 
cert the  method  ty  which  to  prevent  It." 

How.  a  generation  later,  we  recognize  the 

wisdom  of  bis  appeal  for  world  cooperation 

and  will  pront  by   adopting  that  philosophy. 

Will  you  give  the  subject  consideration  and 

let  me  he;»r  from  you? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Je.s£e  H   Jonu. 


Hospital  Aid 
or 

[iON.Gl.EN  H.TAYLOR 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  8  (legislative  day  of 
Movdav  October  29),  1945 

',T:  'lAYlA'::  M:  President.  I  ask 
i'..i:.  :-,  .  con.^tnt  to  have  printed  in 
'.;  .•\:.  .  •  r.dix  of  he  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  'Hospital  Aid"  published  in  the 
W  i  •    :     •    r.  Post  of  November  6.  1945. 

1:.- .  .1.^  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  bt-  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

HO:$PrTAL    AID 

Our  national  health  rests  on  four  main 
pillars,  according  ".o  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Education  and  l^bor.  These  are  medical 
r<^' ..  :  reventive  medicine,  medical  care 

a:  .1  :  .  .i.iAatlon.  E;ich  of  those  pillars  Is 
vkeufctj.iH^  by  the  present  Inadequacy  of 
luuUh  centers  and  hospitals.  The  commit- 
ti"«  found,  for  example.  Uiat  a  community 
which  has  no  hcspitol  u  often  deprived  also 


of  doctors  services,  for  many  young  men  In 
the  profession  reluse  to  practice  where  hos- 
pital facilities  are  not  available 

Surgeon  General  Parran  told  the  commit- 
tee that  40  percent  of  the  counties  in  the 
United  States,  with  some  IS.OCO.OOO  people, 
have  no  recognized  hospital.  Most  of  our 
hospitals  have  been  built  with  private  con- 
tributions. Their  location  has  thus  been 
erratic.  The  result  Is  that  we  have  no  sys- 
tematic pattern  of  hospital  service.  Medi- 
cal centers  and  hospitals  are  particularly 
scarce  in  the  rural  areas  But  many  city 
dwellers  also  are  deprived  of  these  aids  to 
health.  Dr.  Reginald  Atwater.  secretary  of 
the  American  Pu'ollc  Healtli  Association,  told 
the  committee  that  less  than  ID  p2rccnt  of 
the  country's  health  agencies  "are  provided 
with  physical  facilities  even  approaching 
reasonable  standards  of   adequacy." 

The  outcome  of  the  committee's  Investi- 
gation Is  a  bill  authorizing  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  to  help  the  States  overcome  these 
deficiencies.  It  would  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $5,000,000  for  State  health-facility 
surveys  and  planning  and  $75.0CO,COO  a  year 
for  5  years  for  actual  construction  of  hos- 
pitals and  health  centers.  The  modesty  of 
tlie  program  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  m 
5  years  it  could  provide  only  about  one-flftn 
of  the  facilities  estimated  to  be  currently 
needed. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation of  this  bill  for  early  enactment. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  we  share  Sanator 
MuRKAT's  dislike  for  one  important  adminis- 
trative feature.  The  bill  would  set  up  a  Fed- 
eral Hospital  Council  and  give  it  a  sort  of 
administrative  veto  upon  the  actions  of  the 
Surgeon  General  if  he  should  disapprove 
State  plans  for  hospital  construction  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill.  An  advisory  group  to 
aid  the  Surgeon  General  in  making  decisions, 
with  full  power  to  publicize  its  findings, 
would  be  most  useful.  But  we  do  not  think 
that  administrative  powers  should  be  split  In 
this  haphazard  manner.  To  pass  such  a 
measure  wfiile  Congress  is  voting  power  to 
the  President  to  eliminate  confusing  ad- 
ministrative tangles  would  be  a  grave  reflec- 
tion on  congressional  Judgment.  With  this 
obvious  defect  corrected,  the  bill  will  hold 
great  promise  of  better  care  for  the  sick  in 
the  postwar  years. 


Common  Sense    \bout  tht   P 


eace 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  30,  1945 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
heretofore  granted.  I  extend  my  re- 
marks by  including  the  following  timely 
and  interesting  article  by  Wil.iam  Henry 
Chamberlin,  on  common  sens4'  about  the 
peace,  which  appeared  in  the  Progressive 
magazine  of  October  15.  1945. 

Mr.  Chamberlin  spent  several  years  in 
Russia,  is  a  world-wide  traveler,  highly 
educated,  but  has  never  lost  the  common 
touch,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  many  peo- 
ple will  read  his  splendid  article. 

COMMON    SENSE    ABOtTT    THE    PEACE 

(By  William  Henry  Chambjrlln) 

Marvelous  la  the  power  of  semantics.  A 
poll  of  American  public  opinion  on  the  prop- 
osition. "Do  you  believe  that  the  jieace  should 
be  based  on  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 


Charter?"  ^  ould  probably  reveal  a  substan- 
tial aflirmallve  majority.  Bat  if  the  ques- 
tion were  w  jrded  differently.  "Do  you  b3lieve 
In  a  tou-'h  jeace  for  Germany,  as  la:d  down 
In  the  Pots  lam  Declaration,  and  an  equally 
tough  peao!  for  Japan?"  a  najority  in  the 
affirmative    would  again  be  registered. 

But  the  I  ind  of  peace  that  was  foreshad- 
owed in  thq  secret  conclaves  of  Teheran  and 
Yalta  and  Announced  at  Potsdam  tears  no 
more  relation  to  the  Atlantic  Charter,  or  o 
any  princl|iles  of  decency,  humanity,  and 
civilization  than  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
j)endence  hfars  to  a  totalitarian  concentra- 
tion camp.  After  the  last  war,  the  Nation, 
then  edited  by  Oswald  Garrison  VlUard,  and 
not  to  be  cdnfuseci  with  the  magazine  of  the 
same  nam»  which  recently  gave  its  blessing 
to  "Bull"  Hplsey's  desire  to  kick  the  defeated 
Japanese  in  the  face,  published  one  of  those 
veiy  few  mkgczine  editorials  which  are  bril- 
liant enough  to  remain  In  the  recollection 
after  a  lane  of  25  years.  It  was  entitled 
"The  Madrtess  of  Versailles."  and  it  was  a 
magnlficeni  indictment  of  the  injustices  and 
mistakes  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  of  the 
betrayal  of  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points. 

Bat  Versailles  was  a  model  of  equity  and 
humanity  Compared  with  Potsdam.  It  took 
away  comjiratively  little  territory  that  was 
authentically  German.  Its  reparations  ar- 
rangement* were  its  worst  feature  and  broke 
down  with  a  disastrous  crash  that  was  equally 
harmful  ta  victors  and  vanquished.  But  it 
did  not  ailthorize  the  wholesale  uprooting 
of  populations  or  deliberately  deprive  the 
German  peiple  of  some  of  its  most  important 
means  of  Rational  livelihood. 

There  is  bo  stronger  condemnation  of  the 
peace  settlement,  which  is  now  largely  an 
accompllshfd  fact,  even  though  the  major 
victorious  powers  tied  themselves  in  hopeless 
knots  tryif^  to  settle  some  of  its  minor  points 
at  London^  than  the  phraseology  of  the  At- 
lantic Chatter: 

"No  terrftorial  changes  that  do  not  accord 
with  the  ffeely  expressed  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ples conceited.  .  .  .  The  right  of  all  peoples 
to  choose  'the  form  of  government  under 
which  thejl  will  live.   .  .  ." 

What  a  jnockery  these  phrases  are.  when 
one  conteHiplates  the  spectacle  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  mijlion  homeless,  beggared  refugees 
who  have  ^een,  are  being,  or  will  be  driven 
from  their  homes  and  set  adrift  in  the  post- 
war Europi  of  hunger,  cold,  and  pestilence.  • 
These  wou|ci  include  several  million  Poles  who 
formerly  lived  east  of  the  so-called  Curzon 
Line.  Thire  are  also  seme  nine  million 
Germans  ^ho  have  been  uprooted  in  the 
regions  ea^  of  the  Oder  and  the  Nelsse  Rivers 
which  havt  been  assigned  to  Poland  and  the 
Soviet  Unit)!!.  Finally  one  must  reckon  three 
million  Sijcleten  Germans  and  an  uncertain 
but  large  iumber  of  stranded  refugees,  Poles. 
Ukrainian!.  Serbs,  people  from  the  Baltic 
States,  wht  have  strong  reasons  for  not  want- 
ing to  return  to  their  native  lands  under 
existing  regimes. 

Even  after  the  savage  Thirty  Years  War, 
Protestant*  who  left  Catholic  states  and 
Catholics  ♦rho.  by  choice  or  compulsion,  left 
the  rule  of  Protestant  princes  were  assured 
compensaion  for  their  property.  There  has 
been  noteworthy  progress  in  inhumanity  In 
the  twentieth  century,  by  comparison  with 
the  seventeenth.  The  millions  of  uprooted 
people  In  I  eastern  Europe  are  permitted  to 
take  nothing  of  their  property  and  life  sav- 
ings, excetot  what  they  can  carry  in  their 
hands  or  in  any  primitive  conveyances  they 
may  have  kept  through  the  ravages  of  war 
and  plundering  armies. 

If  the  ik)lltical  realities  of  Potsdam  are  a 
travesty  (fi  the  professed  war  aims  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  economic  provisions  of 
the  Potsdam  agreement  are  a  complete  repu- 
diation of  the  fourth  point  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter : 
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"Tbey  wni  riWIfTiir  wttU  ctoe  respect  tor 
their  existing  <Jiaig«Uiiiia.  to  tarttwr  tke  en- 
fsytaemt  »y  all  •tataa,  fiwat  or  —■II,  victor 
or  TaaquMMd.  at  metmm,  on  MfnaA  Mnma.  to 
the  trade  and  to  tlw  mm  BJiMrtits  of  the 
world  wtbich  are  neaMtf  lor  tbetr  eeoncoalc 
piiosperity." 

8u<^  Tttal  brancbes  of  Oenxum  peactlme 
industry  as  metals,  chemical?.  shtptaUdlcg. 
iHiiLdlae  are  sentenced  «ttker  to 
iteuottan  or  to  a  s^-siem  of  f  orelra 
control  so  rigid  as  to  make  normal  elBcient 
producttan  LmpoaBible.  At  a  tune  wiien  all 
Maamia  naads  all  the  machlma-y.  equipment. 
aoad  aHEiMtectured  goods  it  ci.b  |}et  Ironi  mny 
source,  the  most  productive  Utdustrtal  sys- 
tem in  Europe,  insofar  as  it  has  survived 
«Utteration  bombing.  Is  to  be  very  lai^y 
wiped  out  of  existence. 

The  contr&dlcttaDS  of  tke  Potsdam  eco- 
rKsniic  program  are  ao  nanaert  us  and  flagrant 
that  one  ailght  well  aaepect  a  puipose  not 
to  disann  but  to  destroy  the  most  product) we 
industrial  mechaniam  in  Europe,  and  thereb)- 
increase  and  prolong  the  distress  In  that 
etriclBen  continent  indeAniiiely.  American 
resp>onsibllity  to  help  feed  imd  clothe  ibe 
eakl  and  hungry  peoples  of  Hurope  is  often 
atreased.  But  the  terrrtorlal  and  economtc 
decirtons  of  Potsdam  have  wTOueht  mure 
harm  than  the  most  genera,  contributions 
to  UNRRA  can  repair. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  of  these  contradic- 
tions is  the  simultaneous  dsclaraticn  that 
"primary  emphasis  shall  be  given  to  tlie  «ie- 
velopmeut  of  a^loolture  '  m  the  German 
ecoiiomy  and  the  decision  to  i;ive  one-fourth 
of  Germany's  arabW  lasd  to  Poland  An- 
other contradiction  is  tbe  thrusting  of  mil- 
lions of  i.estitute  refugees  into  the  slirunken 
remainder  of  Germany  and  ;he  decision  to 
eliminate  or  greatly  reduce  the  industries 
which  might  oonoeiTably  gi\e  these  people 
eaqployment. 

Perhaps  tbe  asost  bopetess  contradicticm 
It  of  E  desire  to  aasist 
in  Germany  While 
tbe  peacemakers  do  e^'<eI•y- 
tbing  in  tlielr  ponmr  to  make  liviz^  ooi>diUons 
thtre  utterly  insupportable.  There  may  tee 
diSereaoes  of  cpanxin  sAxiut  tbe  precise 
L:eaaiag  of  the  «ord  "<*cmo<*racy  "  But  all 
erperienee  shows  that  no  system  worthy  of 
the  naioe  has  maintained  itself  very  long 
wdscn  economtr  condtttaas  Itave  become  not 
o«ly  dark  but  hofMlesa. 

SoBse  of  tbe  glib  talk  about  transfomUng 
Germany  into  an  agrarian  oouatry  would 
convey  the  impresaiou  that  tliere  are  vast 
opien  spaces  waiting  for  new  hands  to  till. 
Germany  is  one  of  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated countries  in  Europe  and  the  pcpula- 
tlon  per  square  mile  will  "be  even  larger  be- 
cause tike  «aetera  wg*e«e  wialch  have  been 
taken  away  are  mepo  «eri«ujtwel  than  the 
higlily  industrial  Ruhr  and  Rhiiielarul. 

Same  of  the  criminal  blunders  of  Potedam 
could  have  been  avoided  if  American  public 
opiQlon  had  been  better  instructed  in  Euro- 
pean history,  geography,  and  economics  and 
If  men  who  know  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion had  not  often  be^n  intimidated  because 
of  the  hue  and  cry  set  up  against  anyone 
suspected  of  favoring  a  soft  peace.  When  one 
considers  what  tiie  work!  haf  euBered  from 
hardness  and  toughness  during  the  last  gen- 
eration, a  reflective  mind  might  siispect  that 
a  littie  softness,  which  might  t^e  better  trans- 
lated as  Justice,  mercy,  and  hvmanity.  would 
not  be  out  of  p'.ace. 

Argiunents  about  a  hard  or  a  soft  peace 
ponees  little  relevaaee  when  countries  have 
been  so  thoroughly  decimated  by  modern 
bombing  as  have  Germany  and  Japan  The 
road  to  reconstruction  and  rf<eovcry  In  uny 
case  would  hnve  been  long  and  difiBcult.  With 
the  terrific  lightning  reprisal  weapon  of  air 
bombing  tn  the  haads  of  tbe  Big  Three  any 
•tteaaiit  at  rearmameut  oould  be  quickly  and 
ettMf  ama.'^bed. 

It  is  a  curious  example  of  tbe  a^  of  coa- 
fused   thought  in  wluch  we  .ive  thai  some 


lies  Ln  the  ami 
Uie  growth  of 
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of  the  very  InittTtdaals  who  are  claaiorous  in 
tketr  artaerecf  of  One  World  are  equally 
vocilerocs  in  demanding  a  pcnsmeat  partaH 
or  hskot  stmtns  for  the  Germam  aiid  -inp««i— 
peefttae.  Ai  If  one  conld  take  the  most  ad- 
vanced industrial  countries  In  Europe  aaul 
Asia.  reapecUveh-.  and  turn  tbem  into  cess- 
pools of  UTMvnploysBeBt  and  hcpelass  lestsr- 
iog  ruisery  without  ttke  most  disastrous  con- 
sequsnoes  for  the  economic  well -being  both 
of  Siirt^e  and  east  Asia. 

It  is  high  time  to  bring  a  little  ronMBOn 
sense  to  bear  on  tiae  problem  of  tbe  peace. 
The  Aa^erlcan  people  should  understand  thM 
tliey  must  choose  between  revenge  and  zv- 
ccaistractdOD  Ttae^  cannot  have  hoth.  It  to 
easy  to  predict  which  road  will  lead  moat 
eavely  toward  tbe  r^aWlltattoa  ol  the  civi- 
lization wliich  has  been  almost  exttagnlitieil 
In  some  parts  of  t)ie  world  whix:li  have  nul- 
fered  ixiost  m  the  war. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  American  admhi- 
istrators  on  the  spot,  often  milltiiry  leadere 
wtio  certainly  cannct  tee  suspected  of  soft- 
ness ts  tl>e  undesfcraUe  sense  of  the  term. 
are  often  more  bvonane  and  reaeonalale  than 
certain  back-seat  drivers  at  home  who  are 
animated  by  nothing  more  ooostnictive  thaxi 
an  maatlable  and  IncUacrtinl&ate  dostre  for 
reve'ik'e  not  only  on  all  llvtiig  Qennans  and 
Japanese,  but  on  still  unborn  generations. 

It  is  a  common  fallacy  in  {Meudo-iiheral 
circles  to  suggest  tha  a  tough  peace  In  the 
sense  of  the  destruction  of  German  and 
Japanese  industry,  shipping,  and  foreign 
trade  will  only  injure  the  well-to-do  classes 
and  may  be  reconcHed  with  the  interests  of 
the  German  snd  Japaaese  mHsews.  Tlste  is 
utter  and  canspirucms  poppycock. 

Quite  regacdless  of  wliether  tlietr  iDteraal 
economic  syBteaa  are  eapltaUat  or  aodalMt. 
IndivldaaliEt  or  oolleciMst.  Ocrmany  and 
Japan,  as  thickly  popsdattKI  aevotrtos  arhicti 
cannot  be  aelf-snlBcieat  In  food  sod  raw 
materialE.  maat  paaeesa  a  nsasaaatiie  amouat 
oI  peaoetixae  iudBatry,  aktfjptng.  and  forei^ 
trade  in  order  to  ■■InUtu  ecanaBQic  equili- 
brium. The  altematlTe  would  be  |>ennanent 
mass  uneaaploymeat.  txanger  that  could  eas- 
ily psas  over  tlw  txvderllsie  tnto  BtarvstJon. 
chronic  unrest  and  s  coxapletie  erUpee  of  the 
hope  that  the  previoualy  BUhmeiged  Hheral 
and  democratic  forces  In  the  two  fornaer  Ktts 
states  oould  Brtrttellatt  stable  governaieuts 
and  reteeefeate  OenBany  and  Japan  tnto 
a  'world  aam^nmiXy  of  paaoefnl  nadons. 

ThaR  Is  often  a  disastrous  time-lag.  espe- 
daity  dBngerons  In  tbis  atomic  age.  betwee^i 
a  changed  situation  and  popolar  realisatian 
that  tt  has  changed  There  is  no  danger  that 
tiie  next  war.  sliouU!  such  s  catastrophe 
occur,  will  be  launched  by  «  -Shattered  and 
decimated  Germany  or  Japan.  Yet  the 
whole  "Dumbarton  Hoax"  was  Itemed  on 
the  absurd  assumption  that  this  was  the 
danger,  that  the  only  powers  whteb  cmid 
conceivably  wage  war  within  any  predictable 
future  were  all  somehow  peace-loving  and 
should  enjoy  an  above-the-law  status. 

Strikingly  barren  as  It  was  In  positive  re- 
satxs.  the  reoent  London  Aaseo  aaay  serve  a 
useful  purpose  if  it  dispels  oertaia  dtusloes 
about  the  close  unity  and  eommon  purpose 
Of  tbe  United  KattaMs  and  potau  tlw  way  for 
a  strong,  todependeot  Amertaii  feaelfa 
policy.  One  of  the  llrst  stgns  of  sxieii  a  poney 
would  be  to  set  about  the  tsA  of  ffenutaw 
peaeetnaking  tn  these  parts  of  the  wor?-.l 
wtticta  are  open  to  our  tafhtenoe.  We  eboulfl 
put  aside  oounseis  which  are  Inspired  some- 
ttMMs  by  bRnd  hate  and  sometimefi  by  desire 
to  eerve  the  interests  of  a  fareisa  power 
Which  BtcuiB  interested  in  ?»preadlng  «s  mticn 
chaos  and  inlsery  as  possible  In  neighboring 
countries.  We  shrmld  lock  to  the  ftrtrire.  nut 
to  the  past,  place  reconstruction  ahead  of 
revenge,  and  think  in  terms  ol  building  t^p  a 
Tintted  Etn-ope.  not  of  teartng  down  tlie  eco- 
nomic livellliood  of  any  country.  If  there  ts 
ever  to  be  a  semlUance  of  democracy  in  Ger- 
many aud  Japan,  the  people  must  eat. 


RcfMiddiif  ATOMIC  ftoaib  ar   ^     r'< 
taiaed  in  H.  R.  4914  mal  H. 
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SXTBNSKm  Oi^  RBI^ARKS 

HON.  J€RRY  V00W4!S 

or  cuj 
IN  THE  Booae  OP  WHULBfTATryzS 
Tuesday.  Novcmhcr  6.  t94i 

Mr.    VOORfllfS   of   Cnhlornia.     Mr. 
Speaker,  in  h  reeent   cohitnn  Dorothy 
Thompson  disctissed  th*-  n-r.hlrTn  of  VYte 
attsmic  teomb   in   her   (  .  ry    forth - 

rirtit  way.    1  atn  eriroi......  \.  that  onre 

itgam  there  is  concluded  tn  her  cohitnn 
sub.siantialb  • "  "     l)  is 

contained  in  *  lo- 

ducpd  in  thr  Houst  on  Scptt^mbti  1?. 
1945.  nanr-'h  H  R.  W14  and  H  R.  4015. 
"Under    u  lu.s    consent.    I    mrtudo 

herewith  i^^  wLMomn  by  Miss  Thompson : 

On    1>L£  Ksooso 

4fiy  Dorothy  Thompson) 
r  ,1  set  forth  tha 

rt'  '.nh:  It  is  n  i.scd 

only  M6  an  In&trtnneni  o(  aggt<eefton;  as  an 
instrument  of  war  it  rings  the  destb  knell 
of  small  nations  and  promises  mutual  an- 
nihilation to  the  largest;  it  is  an  instrument 
for  unlimited  political  blackmail;  as  the 
property  of  a  commission,  gucli  as  that  pro- 
posed in  the  crlginal  May  bill,  it  is  an  In- 
strument Threatentai  domestic  liberties. 

Already  the  atomic  bomb  ts  blowing  up 
what  little  tbene  was  of  ituernauoDSl  con- 
DdeiKse.  Bt)  nation  osn  "truet  "  amotlier 
which  has  the  capacity  to  dcstiuy  its  centers 
of  population  froin  long  distances.  Its 
unique  possession  by  u*.  tofeTheT  with 
f\afanto  af  ]io««r— "We  are  the  fK&t  power- 
ful NaMon  milltarUy  on  aart^.  with  the 
largest  Navy  and  air  force."  and  the  call  lor 
unlveiaal  sarvioe  to  "enlorce"  pasoe,  is  scar- 
ing the  worM  eo  death,  and  leedhac  to  an 
atoanic  aoienee  eeoe.  Our  moral  poettioa  la 
weakeiMd  .At  Nurenibe£g  we  <shali  accuse 
Germans  Xor  having  broken  the  rules  of  war- 
fare 'by  first  resorting  to  weapona  harmed  by 
international  conventions.  Tlie  onus  for  the 
iairoducUoo  of  i^tomtc  wai^ere  rests,  Mw- 
ever,  nn  11^  Uaited  Btates. 

We  have  oommitted  ourselves  to  stepping 
poseatial  asveasors  Already  there  is  ap- 
prateeaston  abroad  Uimt  the  United  Slates 
may  he  the  next  potentinl  u^greiibiir  The 
only  way,  in  tbe  atomic  Hge,  to  strike  down 
a  potenUal  aggreeeor.  is  to  sttike  without 
wianatag.  Aay  nation,  with  the  atomic 
toCBSb.  can  act  before  «  security  couivnl 
wgSBSS  en  who  is  potentially  dangerous. 

To  ktanA  rtie  atomic  boiah  ntoovt  Indlecrim- 
liiaiely  iu  a  wor^d  of  soverciga  states  atid 
great  powers  who  have  hitherto  retiised  any 
restrictions  upon  tlieir  action.s  is  suIcmIhI. 
If  every  one  has  the  atomic  tKCnb.  one  will 
use  It  Oret. 

fkxm  all  great  liatlozu  anil  have  it.  Esti- 
mates thf.'  It  will  be  years  before  it  can 
be    rl  .    cl.scwherc    are    baeed    on    false 

assun.,.  ^     ..-      One  is  that  no  ctiicr  country 
iiaa  a  Ycrmuia  now 

How  do  we  know'  The  greatest  contribu- 
tmn  came  froTn  Germany.  One  of  tlM  lead- 
ing atomic  physldsta.  'Prefeseor  Lange.  went 
to  Russia  as  early  as  1984.  Wkcn  the  Rus- 
sians took  Berlin,  they  captured  the  physical 
laboratories  in  Bahlem.  and  there  and  in 
Vienna  aie  'jidding  for  scientists  and  getting 
them.  The  length  of  time  needed  depends 
on  advances  already  made,  ur^  the  urgency 
put  behind  developaient.  That  will  be  im- 
mense. 

Atomic  power  for  anur  should  be  outlawed. 
How  ?     By  verhal  or  papCT  agreuuents? 
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Tb*  wtttUoa  It  as  tunple  a«  the  jutlgmrni 
of  SdocDon 

Th«  •eer«l«  cf  utomtc  •rieiice  should  be 
Rtren  to  every  country  which  agree*  to  sub- 
mit to  s  control  of  lU  mines  and  laboratories 
by  an  international  authority,  renponalble  ex- 
clufiftly  to  tht  world  •ecunty  orginlation— 
tnity  It  should  be  compoacd  of 
t^  ■  ■  *.  technicisna  and  eng.n««n,  aclcetcd 
ly  from  amall  nations  who  would,  of 
also  b«  undir  obaeryatton.  Small  na- 
art  iDort  truatworthy.  iincfl  (or  thrm 
•tnmtc  warfarv  mMiiu  obliteration. 

The  rompoaitloD  of  the  authority  and 
watrhmen  la  of  preeminent  lmp<jrtance.  If 
any  power  repreaented  In  the  board  knows 
I,  n  dupuiitloiu,  ratativ*  U>  tliat  pow* 

t  .  territory,  the  purpuac  of  control  will 

b«  largaiy  atymied     If  tha  watched  partlci- 
paLe  m  watching,  they  ara  certain  to  try  i<> 

I  trol  tha  dlractlvMi.  Th«  body  muat  b« 
i.i  iHrat  vla-a-vu  any  single  p<jwpr 

It  may  b«  argued  aa  a  measure  of  dimculty 
tlMt  atoBilc  botnba  can  b«  manufsr'  "'  ttt 
MMUI    faetarfM.    Sut    thrre    \»    m  y 

that  tha  darlving  of  atomic  en<  >  (]•• 

m«nU  mora  aUbU<   ttmn    nruti  ;   plu* 

toaltMi  la  loof  c\- 

tti#r*fora.  muaC  htV'  u) 

it«  and  fitard  acu  raw  ma- 

in inii 

Us  purpoa*  la  not  to  control  the  bomba  but 
prevent  their  manufacture. 


Blue-  Dischar5'>$ 

I-  X  !  KN:-iON    i'l    :;l-.MAhK-3 

HON.  EDWiN  C.  JOHNSON 

or   COLOKAOO 
IN   THE   SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Thursday.  November  8  ^legislative  day  of 
M'^v.dav.  October  29) .  1945 

M:  ,'o:;:^:  -  iN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  1  a  k  :  inimous  consent  to 
have  printed  ir.  -;.  Appendix  of  th?  Rec- 
ord some  editoiials  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Courier  with  respect  to  blue  di.^charges. 
I  make  this  request  because  I  feel  that 
the  granting  of  blue  discharges  is  all 
wrontj.  I  am  informed  that  in  recent 
months  the  Army  lias  curtailed  the  prac- 
tice of  the  prcmiscuous  issuance  of  blue 
discharges.  I  earnestly  hope  this  is  true. 
There  ought  not  be  a  twilight  zone  be- 
tween innocence  and  guilt. 

Sjldiers  guilty  of  the  most  heinous 
crimes  because  of  influential  friends  and 
pull  have  been  pranted  blue  discharjzes, 
while  other  men.  honest  and  honorable. 
tut  not  by  nature  and  training  adapted 
to  military  life  air  given  blue  discharges. 

B  ue  discharges  are  certain  to  be  a 
headache  for  Congress  from  now  on. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Pittsburgh  Coiirler  of  October  20, 
10451 

COURIES    LAOTfCHXS    PSOBZ    OF    ASMT'S    BLUS 
DBCHAKCS 

(By  John  H    Ycung  III) 

Charges  are  flying  thick  and  last  on  the 
Army's  issuance  of  the  blue  ticket  which  de- 
prives holders  of  practically  all  benefits  in 
compensation  for  military  servlc?.  The  Army 
Is  reportedly  ( 1 )  handing  cut  the  blue 
ticket  with  reckle^a  abandon.  (3)  allowing 
the  (iuciiar>:e  to  be  Issued  without  holding 
proper  board  hrarlngs,  |3)  allowing  com- 
loandlns  cfllc-ra  to  xzzt;  It  cs  a  vrcspcn  to 
»etUe  personal   dlilercnccs  with   their  men. 


(4)  aiiuw.iiK  prejudiced  cfflcera  to  tiae  It  as  a 
means  at  punUhlt.g  N?gro  aoldlers  who  do 
not   like   s;  unbearable    conditior.a. 

nnd  (5)  lasu.  blue  discharge  In  propor- 

tionately higher  numbers  than  other  dla- 
chargea. 

One  itory  coming  from  a  CorgrewmanB 
office  In  cr.iCHgd  Is  that  aome  50  soldiers  near 
cnicaKo  wcrr  hlbtidly  asked  if  they  wanted  a 
dlnchargc.  When  they  ankwer«-d  in  the  aOrm- 
Ktlvr,  they  were  Invited  In  to  sign.  Not  until 
they  were  i  in  the  act  of  vi2"lng  did 

thry  diacovi  diey  wrrr  signing  for  blue 

dlschurK^a  the  charKf  here  is  that  auldlera 
are  being  tempted  with  the  blue  discharge  as 
being  the  quickest  way  of  getting  out  of  the 
Army 

As  open  to  qucetlon  sa  the  Arm'ir'a  laatianfia 
iilUf  MMtbarftt  la  the  Veteran*' 
.a  UB*  of  a  fxrmmr  whleh  It  in 
Congips*  If  •  'tgenry 

In  carrying  ,  <Jl  b'H 

of  righta.     •     •     • 

It  ctlon  aoo  of  the  OI  bill  makea  it  clear 
that  Congrea*  Intended  to  bar  f r  nn  benrflu 
only  thoee  who  had  been  dishonorably  dtS' 
charged  as  a  reault  of  general  cairt  martial. 
As  exceptions.  Congress  waa  canrful  to  list 
being  a  conscientious  objector  ard  an  ofOcer 
realtning  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

(From  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  of  October  27. 

19461 
comuxs  AUU  axctrrARY  or  war  to  UMrr  akmt 

BLUE  DISCHAtCUi 
(By  John  H.  Young  III) 
Branding  the  blue  discharge  as  "a  vicious 
inaUUmeut  which  should  not  be  perpetrated 
agAlnst  the  American  soldier."  the  Courier 
this  week  called  upon  Secretary  of  War  Robert 
Patterson  for  outright  abolishment  of  the 
questionable  discharge  or  issuance  of  orders 
for  strict  limitations  on  Its  use.  This  action 
was  taken  when  last  week's  article  brought  an 
avalanche  of  letters  from  holder?,  of  the  blue 
discharge  and  Interested  citizens  who  consid- 
ered the  situation  an  outrage. 

No  one  seems  to  be  able  to  explain  how  the 
blue  discharge  came  to  be  Issued  In  such 
great  numbers  In  this  war.  In  Wcrld  War  I 
the  blue  discharge  was  rarely.  11  ever,  given. 
In  the  last  war  It  was  the  general  practice 
to  either  give  the  dischargee  a  clean  bill  of 
health  or  give  him  the  benefit  ol  formal  trial 
by  court  martial  before  imposing  such  severe 
terms  on  his  rights  as  is  the  case  in  the  blue 
dlficharge.  This,  the  Coiurler  holds,  should 
prevr.il  at  this  time. 

Regardless  of  the  Army's  belief  and  the  Vet- 
erans Administration's  interpretation,  the 
Courier  believes  that  there  Is  nc  twilight  be- 
tween honor  and  dishonor.  A  discharge  is 
either  honorable  or  dlshonorabl«. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Courier  ol  November 
3,  19451 

ATTOaNET  GENEaAI,  AGREZS  TO  SITHJT  EEIEF 

(By  John  H.  Ycung  III) 

The  Courier's  fight  in  behalf  of  veterans 
who  are  holders  of  the  blue  dis:harge  gained 
momentum  last  week  fs  Attorney  General 
Tom  Clarli  and  Assistant  Solicitor  General 
Harold  Judson.  after  lengthy  discussion, 
agreed  to  study  a  brief  prepared  by  the 
Courier  which  pointed  to  the  question  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  own  Interpreta- 
tion of  Its  powers  to  sit  as  a  court  on  each 
blue  discharge.  Coupled  with  thi.^  egreement 
was  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions' decision  to  place  its  full  strength  be- 
hind the  fight  to  place  the  blue  discharge 
holder's  case  before  the  Nation. 

Veterans'  Administration  Instruction  No.  1. 
issued  October  30,  1914.  over  the  signature  of 
Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines.  then  Administrator, 
listed  those  barred  by  Congress  and  went  on 
to  make  a  provision  of  Its  own : 

■P'-pridfd.  houever,  That  where  service  was 
ot  honest,  faithful,  and  meritorious 

at ge  or  separation  other  than  dishon- 
orable because  of  a  minor  cflense  will  not  be 


deemed  to  Constitute  dischaige  or  separation 
under  dlEhc^iorable  conditions." 

The  Courier  contends  that  by  thU  provi- 
sion  the  veterans'  AdmlnUtratlon  went  on 
lU  own  to  let  forward  a  condition  of  quail- 
was  neither  written  nor  Implied 
that  by  this  provision  th^Vet- 
ilatration  seu  lUeil  up  aa  a  court 


flcatlon  th 
by  Congr 
erans'  Adm 
cf  judgme 
In  an  In 
minlstratioi 


rvlcw  In  his  ofBce.  Veterana'  Ad« 
Bjlicltor  Kdward  E.  Odom  ad- 
mitted that  the  handling  of  the  blue  dts- 
charge.  In  lelatlon  to  Ol  bencf.ts  under  the 
OI  bill.  WHk  a  cumbersome  affair.  He  said 
that  Congr*«s  had  shifted  the  responsibility 
of  interprsiing  the  law  to  the  Veterana'  Ad- 
minlatratiai  and  added  that  he  had  aalMd 
OoBfreM  t4  clear  the  matter  up  prior  to  tha 
pMMf*  of   be  OI  bill. 

Wbcn  M  led  If  any  outaide  legal  aathoelty 
had  given  un  opiiUoa  on  the  Veterans'  Ad« 
ministratk  n'a  liit«rprtUtton  of  the  OI  bill, 
Mr.  Odom  lald  that  such  had  not  been  the 
eaae.  He  i  aid  that  the  Interpretation  waa 
made  In  t  ie  Veterans'  Administration  and 
that  hu  I  Bee  atocd  behltid  the  lefiallty  of 
the  interp  etatlon. 

The  cae4  of  the  blue  discharge  waa  dU- 
cu^iBcd  witl  Meyer  Bernstein,  veterans'  repre- 
sentative it  the  CIO.  Mr.  Bernstein  de« 
Glared :       | 

"There  alight  not  to  be  any  limitations  on 
the  rtghuiof  any  soldier  or  veteran  unless 
he  has  befn  given  a  dishonorable  discharge 
for  BUfOclelit  reasons.  I  am  for  the  outright 
abolition  <M  the  blue  discharge." 


I  Prom  tha  Pittsburgh  Courier  of  November 
10,  19451 

LESION    TO   SCAN    BLtTZ   DISCHARGES 

j(By  John  H.  Ycung  III) 

A  high  iiokesman  of  the  American  Legion 
told  the  Cburler  that  he  believed  that  limi- 
tations shtiuld  be  drawn  in  the  GI  bill,  spe- 
cifically naming  types  of  blue  discharges  be- 
lieved to  be  under  "dishonorable  conditions." 
the  terminology  used  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministratif>n  to  give  Itself  power  to  sit  as  a 
court  on  blue  discharges. 

The  Legion  spokesman  said  that  his  organi- 
zation wo$ld  take  up  the  matter  of  the  blue 
discharge  lat  its  executive  meeting  In  Chi- 
cago on  November  15  of  this  month.  Later, 
he  said,  the  blue  discharge  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  at  a  session  of  the  na- 
tional Legion  meeting  in  Chicago,  beginning 
November   18: 

Record  of  blue  discharges 

Number^  of  blue  discharges  issued  between 
December  1.  1941.  and  June  30.  1945  (official 
War  Department  figures  for  the  Army  alone )  : 

Negro J , 10,  806 

Others-.J. 37,  797 


The  Courier  challenges  the  Nation  to 
solidify  Itte  opinion  on  what  should  happen 
to  the  holder  of  the  blue  discharge.  These 
are  our  forgotten  men.  The  spirit  of  the 
OI  law  demands  that  Congress  should  make 
its  positlen  clear. 


fwpoints  of  Servicemen 


EXtTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L  MORSE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  ^ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  8  {legislative  day  of 
Aioiiday.  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoius  consent  to  have  orinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edito- 
rials published  in  Yank  Naws,  one  enti- 
tled "Ta|>  Roots"  from  the  issue  of  Octo- 
ber 11,  afid  the  second  entitled  "The  $64 


APPIM  IX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECOi: 
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ion"  from  the  Issxie  of  October  18. 
These  editorials  set  forth  very  clearly  and 
with  great  force  the  point  of  view  of  a 
p-eat  many  .servicemen  in  regard  to  irat- 
ters  pending  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stales. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  rdltohala 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  Iri  the  Rzcoro, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Yank  News  of  Oct-ibcr  11.  1945) 
Tmkt  CAifft  Back 

"TAF  aOOTfc " 

They  were  having  a  banquet  In  Maplevtile. 
IPrerybody  who  was  anfbody  %•»•  th*^e  At 
the  bead  table  sat  til  tht  mighty  of  Maple- 
▼llle— the  t^fwn  difnitarlee,  the  bank  praal- 
dent,  the  eccretary  of  the  rb""  ^"•'-  of  eora- 
maree,    heads   of    labor    on  ms.    and 

^ureb  groups  As  I  eald,  rvirjiKidy  who 
WM  anybody  was  at  the  head  table.  Seated 
at  the  end  of  the  head  tablr  as  sort  of  an 
aft«rthoufht  and  local  color,  sat  a  lone 
buck  prlrate. 

The  banquet  wae  In  eelebrat  ion  rjf.  and  In 
anticipation  of,  poatwar  planning.  The 
speeches  were  as  stlmulBtlng  as  a  tomato- 
Julee  cocktail.  When  the  orttors  were  all 
through— they  called  on  the  tuck  private, 

I  saw  hira  get  up  frcm  his  end  (it  the  table 
and  walk  over  to  the  microphone.  He 
limped.  Ju«  a  trifle,  and  he  said  Into  the 
microphone  quietly  and  most  luigrammatl- 
cally 

"My  name  Is  Boone — Esra  Boone — and  this 
ain't  no  speech.  I  had  seven  brothers  and 
Bisters.  I  was  the  oldest  and  I  had  to  work 
since  I  was  13.  I  worked  all  my  life,  and 
I  got  drafted  out  of  Maplevtlle.  And  I've 
come  back  to  my  old  Job.  If  I  cnn  hold  It. 
Youll  excuse  me  If  1  don't  make  a  good 
speech. 

"There  was  one  guy  In  my  outfit  who 
dreamed  of  this  kind  of  a  banquet.  He  used 
to  say  to  me.  'When  the  war's  all  over.  Ezra, 
when  we've  won  freedom  for  everybody. 
dont  forget,  we  got  to  win  It  for  ourselves." 
When  we  used  to  get  the  pa])ers  from  back 
home  about  folks  rowtn'  and  strlkln".  he 
used  to  say  to  me.  Don't  pa>  any  attention 
to  that.  E^zra.  That's  Just  disputtn'.  That's 
democracy  In  action,  liberty  In  the  makln'. 
Only  In  America  can  they  do  those  things.' 
Prom  the  papers.  I  kinda  think  we've  been 
havln*  a  lot  of   democracy  In  action.' 

"I've  listened  to  everybodj  tonight  No- 
body seems  to  have  the  Idea  of  this  fellow. 
He  used  to  say  to  me.  'Ezra.  liberty's  a  great 
tree.  Its  branches  shade  all  men.  Don't 
forget  you  belong  to  the  greatest  Union  in 
the  world— the  United  States  of  America! 
That's  States  In  Union.  And  don't  forget 
another  thing — that  liberty  has  got  its  tap 
roots  Ln  the  soil!' 

'Tve  listened  to  all  your  speeches  Maybe 
I  don't  understand  them.  "i'Dure  plannln' 
for  my  future.  You're  plannln'  for  thou- 
sands of  jobs  for  fellows  like  me  w^ho  will 
oome  back.  YcuYe  goln'  to  lend  us  so  much 
money  to  buy  a  home  or  to  j;o  into  a  little 
business  That's  nice  of  you  to  lend  It  to 
us  We  appreciate  that.  But  what  about 
liberty — the  freedom  he  used  to  talk  atxjut — 
the  liberty  that  covers  all  men.  the  free- 
dom he  lived  for  and  he  died  for? 

"You  want  to  know  one  thing'  Nobody 
said  where  the  tap  roots  of  liberty  are.  I'll 
tell  you.  Mister.  The  tap  roots  of  liberty 
are  everywhere  the  Army's  been,  the  marines 
have  been,  where  the  sailors  have  been,  and 
where  the  fliers  dropped  like  falling  au- 
tumn leaves — where  those  men  fell.  Mister — 
that's  a  tap  root  of  the  trte  of  Uberty! 
They  mark  the  spot  with  a  little  white  wooden 
cross. 

"And  I  know  where  one  of  thoee  tap  roots 
Is.  Mister.  It's  where  he  lies — in  a  grave  on 
Kwajaleinl 

"I'm  sorry  he  alnt  here  tonlf  bt  to  talk  for 
himself.  I  ain't  got  no  education.  Maybe 
you  know  what  you're  doing  because  you're 


amarter  thsn  I  am.  But  I'm  goln'  to  tell  you 
somethln'l  A  lot  of  us  are  back  and  more 
are  coming  back.  All  we  expect  Is  a  world 
like  he  dreamed — dreuxted  about  and  died 
for.  A  world  where  there's  a  Job  for  every 
man  that  wanu  to  work.  A  world  where 
every  man  can  sit  under  his  'own  vine  and 
fig  tree  and  no  man  oan  make  him  afraid* 
He  made  me  team  that.  He  said,  'Waahlng- 
ton  wrote  that'." 

Then  be  looked  around  the  hall  very  care- 
fully, very  quieUy,  and  vary  (Mllbwattly, 
and  he  said: 

"You  know,  thta  friend  of  mine,  my 
huOdy— he  uaed  to  aay  to  me,  'Mra.  Um  folks 
baek  bceae  have  got  to  realise  one  thing 
Tbcy  ptensMd  ttaair  world  amr  way.  We  re 
10  Mve  It-Hhair  world— but  from  Umt* 
■va.  we're  going  to  plan  the  world— 
our  way!' 

"You've  dono  a  lot  of  planntng  tonight — 
for  a  world  that  we  fotti^t  lor.  Don't  you 
kind*  figure  you  should  klnda  ask  tts  about 
the  world  we  want?  I  don't  think  that's 
any  more  than  fair.    Do  y<ni7" 

Then  he  turned  and  walkad  away  from 
tbo  ■Utrcphwe;  I  nottoed  that  h*  limped 


After  be  sat  down  there  weren't  any  more 
speechea  on  postwar  planning. 
There  Just  cotildn't  be. 

[Prom  the  Yank  Newa  of  October   18.  1945] 
Tftrr  Came  Back 
THE  $e4  QUCSnOM 

(By  C.  W.  R  ) 

I  noticed  him  sitting  on  the  park  bench 
watching  the  falling  leaves.  "Hiey're  beauti- 
fully colored  this  time  of  year.  They  seemed 
to  match  the  servloe  ribbons  he  wore.  On 
one  of  these  service  rlbbcms  was  the  Insignia 
of  five  major  engagements  One  little  ribbon 
to  the  side.  I  noticed,  was  the  unit  citation. 
I  watched  him  out  of  the  comer  of  my  eyes — 
watched  him  light  a  cigarette  with  hands  that 
trembled — the  aftermath  of  the  Jungle. 
You'll  notice  a  lot  of  that  In  the  days  that 
are  to  come. 

Then  I  said  to  him.  "From  the  looks  of 
those  service  ribbons,  son.  you've  been 
around." 

"Yeah."  he  said.  "•  •  *  you  can  aay  that 
again.  Caribbean — Etiropean — Mediterran- 
ean—Asiatic—that makes,  it  all  the  way 
around.  Mister." 

"And  that  unit  citation — how  come?" 

"Oh.  that  one?  I  got  that  In  the  aecond 
battle  of  the  Kula  Gulf.  I  was  on  board  the 
St.  Louie." 

There  was  a  young  fellow  on  the  bench,  a 
little  older  than  this  boy.  but  not  so  very 
much  older,  and  he  folded  up  the  newspaper 
and  turning  to  the  both  of  us.  said: 

"It  looks  like  the  guys  are  going  to  get  that 
raise  this  time.  Oh.  maybe  not  the  full  30  per 
cent,  but  weU  ring  the  bell  around  15  or  20 
percent.  That  makes  up  for  the  overtime  we 
lose  More  dough  'to  take  away'  from  the  Job. 
Yeah — the  war's  over',  and  the  boss  might  as 
well  learn  It  now  as  any  time — 'business  Is 
business.'  Thatll  mean  more  money  for  you. 
sailor,  when  you  get  a  job" 

The  young  sailor  lit  another  cigarette  and 
his  hand  trembled  perceptibly.  "Yeah,"  he 
said,  more  to  himself  than  to  us.  "—If — and 
when— I  get  a  Job  that  I  can  hold."  He  took 
a  couple  of  drags  from  his  cigarette  and  sat 
u-atchlng  the  faUlng  leaves  and  sort  of  ru)d- 
dlng  to  himself. 

This  fellow  with  the  paper  said.  '•What  do 
you  think  about  it,  Mac?  Id  like  to  hear 
what  you  got  to  say.  This  makes  It  soft, 
don't  It'" 

"Yeah."  he  said.  "Maybe  we  owe  you  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  Mayl>e  some  day  I'll  pay  It 
off— who  knows?  Now  let  me  answer  yoiir 
question,  the  fact  Is  It's  two  questions  In  one. 
but  I'll  answer  them  together. 

"The  boss  made  so  much  lousy  money  that 
he  never  had  so  much  In  his  lifetime.  You've 
got  better  wages  than  you  ever  had  before, 
and  that's  no  kidding.   You've  both  made  It — 


a  lot  of  It.  How  about  me?  That's  t  <»  « 
qtiSBtlon:  that's  the  jack -pot  quoatlon.  I  m 
going  to  give  you  the  answer  eo  you  can  have 
It  all  yotu^elf. 

"I've  been  thinking  of  gtiys  like  you  and  the 
boee  all  the  way  from  boot  camp  to  Tlnlan. 
I've  been  woodertng  why  guys  like  me  have  to 
go  while  guys  like  you  stayed  behind,  you 

and  the  boaa.  But  I  kaow  thr  aniiwer  to  that 
oiie  You  doo't  have  to  teU  me.  You  and 
the  boee  were  'Indtapeoeable.'  Ma  and  thou- 
sands like  me  were  'espendable.'  Yuu  want 
to  know  what  I  think  about  this  natse?  Now 
get  a  load  of  this. 

"Tou  want  more  dough  to  taloe  home.  I 
know  guys  that'll  nmrn  Uke  ooMUa'  bom*. 
'Hie  Government  will  aend  tbair  WMlMra  or 

their  dads  or  '  >"•  a  lir      1     ^u^ 

M  bucks  a  mo <  >l  they  • ,  aoe 

of  the  policy,  then  there  won  t  be  noUOag 
to  taks  away.  Then  the  Jungle  can  Jttst  gmw 
over  them  and  the  wo.'ld  will  forgrt  them 

"Did  you  ever  think  about  giving  the  dead 
a  ralaer  Did  ymi  evfsr  think  that  you  sad 
the  boas  wouldn't  have  anything  if  it  waant 
for  those  guyet  Bow  about  glviag  the  daad 
kids  a  raise;  the  daad  kJda  I  kBoW  nn  Tinlan. 
Salpan.  and  Tarawaf  Mow  about  raising  tha 
pay  of  the  dead?  How  about  tha  woutidad? 
Doaa  that  30  percent  apply  to  ua.  the 
wounded?  Or  do  we  struggle  almig  on  these 
lousy  penalons?  Or  do  you  and  the  boas  ever 
think  about  that? 

"How  about  some  t>ark  pay  for  me  while 
I'm  living?  How  about  House  Reaolution  127 
that  would  give  me  3  bucks  a  day  lor  every 
day  I  was  in  the  States  while 'yc>u  were  mak- 
ing your  twelve  to  fifteen  a  day  and  the 
boc*-  was  making  his  thousands  a  month? 
How  about  that  House  Resolution  127  that 
would  give  me  4  bucks  a  day  every  day  I 
was  overseas  in  the  Jungle  «hile  you  were 
making  12  and  IS  bucks  a  day  and  dodging 
hot  spots  at  night,  and  while  the  boas  waa 
flgtu-lng  out  bow  he  could  beat  the  Incoae 
tax? 

"How  about  me?  I  was  on  that  24-hour 
shift.  Did  you  ever  thliik  about  that?  Or 
do  you  think  that  three  and  four  dollars  Is 
too  much  of  a  raise  for  me?  How  alwut  this 
Purple  Heart,  the  one  I'm  wearing?  The 
House  Resolution  127  would  give  one  500  bucks 
lor  that.  I'd  give  500  buclts  to  see  some 
of  those  Congressi^en  where  I  ve  been. 

"You  got  to  unoerstand  me.  mister. 
You're  all  bopped  up  over  the  30  percent 
more  pay  to  take  home,  but  do  you  want 
to  know  what  I  really  think  about  the  whole 
thing  way  down  underneath?  Way  down 
underneath,  you  and  the  boys  stink! 

"Sure.  I  know.  I  know,  the  war's  over, 
business  is  business,  but  when  yuu  get  time, 
tell  this  to  the  boas  what  I  told  you.  And 
dont  ever  teU  it  again  to  a  guy  with  a  service 
ribbon  like  mine." 

Then  he  got  up  and  walked  away. 
The  young  feUow  on  the  bench  took  one 
look  at  him  a"d  walked  tiie  other  way. 

Bu.  me.  I  sat   there  watching  the  faUIng 
leaves,    the    Oriftii^    leaves,    and    I    '' 
about  the  unpaid  debt  to  the  dead    , 
niggardly    pa>-ment    to    the    living.     And    I 
thought  about  this  boy's  answer 

Yeah,  his  answer  to  the    "$64  question" 


Promot."-.     .  !.>.; ...  ".■lui  F\:i':*      '\  i 
a  Marine  Lieuten.<  it 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

KON   riYLRS  BR'DCES 

Of  Ntw  liAMPi^uxaa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  8  ^legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     Mr.  President,  from 
the  holocaust  of  the  war  just  ended  has 
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come  a  story  which  is  today  so  timely  and 
fj „) .^  ^  gg  Inspiring  that  I  leel 

;  hould  pause  to  hear  it.    It  is 

the  story  cf  a  will  scribbled  by  one  of  the 
immortal  heroes  of  Iwo  Jmia  just  before 
he  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  on  that 
bloody  Pacific  island. 

The  will  J.S  that  of  the  late  First  Lt. 
Benjamin  Rush  Toland.  United  States 
^'■  Corps  Reyerve.    His  home  was  in 

c  .  i,  H.  H.  By  his  will  the  young 
officer  left  a  part  of  his  possessions  to 
the  A  P  of  L..  the  CIO.  and  the  National 
Avsociallon  of  Manufacturers  "for  the 
purpose  of  improving  general  relations 
between  labor  and  capital."' 

In  recent  days.  Mr.  President,  many  in 
high  p  :  d  many  in  the  rank  and 

file  of  c;:.  -nry  have  pleaded  for  in- 

dustrial peace.  In  the  nidst  of  the  Na- 
tion's Internal  strife.  Lieutenant  Tolands 
will  ha.s  come  to  light  and  to  me  it  is  the 
most  eloqut-nt  appeal  to  get  along  with 
each  other  that  the  American  people 
could  receive. 

The  will  of  Lieutenant  Toland  is  of 
manifold  significance.  It  emphasizes 
the  truth  that  the  American  youth  Is 
sound  and  even  in  the  face  of  death 
thlnlcs  of  a  fuller  life  for  the  people  of 
the  land  he  loves  and  serves.  It  empha- 
sizes the  trui^h  that  failing  to  establish 
and  maintain  domestic  tranquillity  would 
be  failing  those  who  fought  and  those 
who  died  to  keep  America  .secure. 

The  will  of  Lieutenant  Toland  empha- 
sizes the  lo.v;  our  country  has  sufTered  in 
this  war.  for  this  hero's  generation  many 
are  gone  who  would  have  lived  and 
worked  diligently  for  the  complete  unity 
of  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  in  loyalty  to  the  pur- 
pase  for  which  so  many  have  given  their 
lives  we  must  not  fail  to  make  the  peace 
of  the  world  permanent  and  we  must  not 
fail  to  e.stabli.'^h  Industrial  ptace  in  our 
own  land.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
in.sprt  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
a;  Tide  from  the  Manchester  Union  of 
Ntivrmbcr  5.  telling  this  story. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Makin-c    Hno's   B«Q««gT    To    BmrH    Labor - 

Capitai.     Relations     RrvEALEo   —   Toland 

I        -     • -Nas  TO  CIO.  A.  F  orL.  andM/nu- 

-Wkoti  Will   Bcfori  Going  to 

DilAIll    AT    Iwo    JlMA 

Under  the  provisions  of  a  will  he  scribbled 
shortly  before  he  went  into  the  thick  of  the 
blocdy  Iwii  Jlma  campaign,  Lt.  Benjamin 
Rush  Toland.  24.  USMC.  of  Concord,  left 
a  porilon  of  his  modest  estate  "for  the 
purpo6*  of  Improving  general  relations  be- 
tween labor  and  capital." 

First  public  disclosure  that  the  valiant 
Marine  Corps  offlcer  who  was  killed  In  action 
on  Two  Jima  last  February  21  had  provided 
^•.rs  for  both  labor  and  management  organl- 
/..•.  :on;-  was  niAde  yesterd.ay  at  the  annual 
n.e.-ins;  of  the  State  CIO  council  in  Man- 
chester. 

wRrns  OUT  Doct^Mirrr 

At  that  time  Harold  Daoust.  State  presi- 
(1  '  the  CIO  council,  revealed  that  the 

nt  hiid    In  a  hand-written  document 
t>   he   entered   the  Iwo  Jlma 
.iated    that    in    event    of    his 
I  le  Cld,  A.  P.  of  L..  and  the  National 

A_  ---.i'-ion  of  Manufacturers  each  l>e  given 
one- tenth  of  his  estate  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting better  relatiozu  between  labor  and 
capital. 


AUuniey  Frank  J.  SuUowiy.  of  Concord, 
executor  of  the  Marine  lieutenant's  estate, 
confirmed  the  CIO  State  head's  announce- 
ment later  In  the  day.  adding  that  the  will 
was  being  Interpreted  to  mean  the  State 
divisions  of  the  organizations  mentioned.  He 
added  that  after  various  taxes  had  been  de- 
ducted the  gilts  In  each  Instance  would  prob- 
ably  bfe  "about  $500  or  $600." 

Other  bequests  included  gifts  'o  St  Paul's 
Scho«jl  of  Concord,  the  St.  Paul  Episcopal 
Church  of  Concord.  Yale  University,  and  the 
New  York  Times'  Christmas  Fund  for  its  100 
neediest  ca&es. 

Following  Mr.  Daoust's  announcement 
Sunday  the  State  CIO  council  at  Its  annual 
convention  voted  to  set  up  a  Benjamin  Rush 
Toland  trust  fund  and  to  award  each  year  a 
medal  to  the  member  of  a  CIO  affiliated 
union  In  the  State  who  Is  Judged  to  have 
done  the  most  during  the  preceding  year  to 
promote  harmony  between  labor  and  capital. 
Lieutenant  Toland.  a  brilliant  student  at 
St.  Paul's  School  and  at  Yale  University, 
where  he  was  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  was  grad- 
uated summa  cum  laude.  was  a  member  cf 
the  Yale  varsity  hockey  team.  Recently  a 
gift  of  books  on  social  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects was  presented  by  Yale  University  in  his 
memory  to  the  Concord  Public  Library 

Lieutenant  Tuland's  parents,  Mr.  arid  Mrs. 
Edward  D.  Toland,  have  resided  for  some 
years  at  Ash  Brook  farm  on  the  Hcpkinton 
road  Mr  Tuland.  an  artillery  captain  In 
World  War  I.  recently  retired  from  the  St. 
Pauls  School  faculty.  Mrs.  Toland.  active  In 
civic  and  social  affairs,  is  Republican  na- 
tional committeewoman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, a  post  which  she  has  held  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

Following  his  graduation  from  Yale  In  June 
1942.  Lieutenant  Toland.  who  had  enlisted 
with  the  Marine  Corps  3  months  previously, 
went  to  Washington,  where  he  worked  for  a 
short  while  for  a  Government  agency  pending 
call  to  active  duty. 

Mr.  Toland  said  today  that  his  son  was 
keenly  interested  in  the  subject  of  labor- 
management  problems  and  had  intended  en- 
tering that  field 


V;-  w.>  of  i^»^  Aifoniobile  Dealers  of 
iNortii  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  R   ROHlkTSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  8. 1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
the  following  statement  made  by  me  be- 
fore the  Small  Business  Committee: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  grateful  to  you  and 
your  committee  for  the  privilege  of  appear- 
ing before  you  to  present  what  I  believe  to  he 
the  views  of  the  automobile  dealers  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota,  which  State  I  have 
the  privilege  of  representing  at  large. 

I  should  like  to  say  at  the  outset  of  my 
remarks  that  I  appear  before  you  represent- 
ing automobile  dealers  who  would  be  classi- 
fied In  the  national  category  as  more  or  less 
of  the  small-business  type.  Within  my  State 
are  some  large  dealers,  but  the  rank  and 
file  of  them  are  small  dealers.  The  annual 
number  of  cars  sold  by  many  of  these  dealers 
would  not  run  Into  great  proportions.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Bowles  with  his  ideas 
would  centralize  the  automobile  business  In 
the  big  cities. 


I  think  you  have  here  t>efore  you  a  truly 
fundamentall  question :  Are  we  to  stand 
spxjnsor  for  |the  American  plan,  which  is  the 
open  door  lor  small  business  to  move  for- 
ward under  iits  own  ste-m  or  are  we  to  stand 
sponsor  forjthe  principle  of  monop)oly  or  for 
the  amalgatnation  of  capital  as  would  be 
the  case  Inlthe  large  business  centers.  It  is 
my  firm  tielief  that  the  automobile  dealers 
of  the  Nattfn.  particularly  the  smaller  ones, 
hold  the  record,  peihaps,  in  the  production 
of  the  sma9  margin  of  net  profits,  and  as  a 
result  It  is  ibut  natural  that  their  mortality 
rate  would  be  very  high. 

The  peop  e  of  North  Dakota  are  more  con- 
cerned wit]  I  the  service  available  on  their 
cars  and  tr  icks  than  they  are  over  the  mat- 
ter of  a  few  dollars"  difference  In  the  pur- 
chase price;  They  have  learned  through  bit- 
ter experletace.  particularly  western  North 
Dakota,  wh  ch  as  you  all  know  went  through 
a  S3ries  of  crop  failures  caused  by  extreme 
drought,  tt  at  their  automobiles  and  trucks 
might  be  ciUed  upon  to  give  service  over  a 
period  of  t>me  far  In  excess  of  average  ex- 
pectancy. [This  area  Is  usually  referred  to 
as  th3  "di-y  area." 

Many  of  our  western  North  Dakota  cit- 
Ize.^s  drove  automobiles  produced  during  the 
20's  for  V  ell  over  10  years.  They  were 
forced  to  «o  this  by  circumstances  beyond 
their  contDl.  It  was  fortunate  indeed  that 
these  automobiles  were  sold  by  dealers  who 
recognized  the  following  obligation:  That  is, 
the  obLgaUon  to  provide  service  after  the 
profit  was  lealized  on  the  new  car  sale.  Were 
is  not  for  I  he  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
dealers  sto<ked  parts  and  maintained  service 
establishments,  these  cars  could  not  have 
gone  throu'i  ;h  the  long  period  of  service  which 
they  were    :alled  upon  to  render. 

At  the  present  time  the  number  cf  dealers 
handling  n?w  cars  in  North  Dakota  Is  slight- 
ly in  exce^  of  300.  We  are  experiencing  a 
steady  expansion  because  of  good  crops  in 
North  Dakota.  However,  in  the  late  30s  the 
number  of|  dealers  in  business  was  close  to 
600,  and  eten  in  1941  495  dealers  were  still 
In  business  In  spite  of  the  shrinkage  of  new- 
car  producjtion  caused  by  the  defense  pro- 
gram. ; 

I  have  eiery  confidence  that  my  constitu- 
ents will  fake  a  fair  attitude  toward  the 
dealer  in  tiie  matter  of  protecting  his  estab- 
lished tradp  discount  so  long  as  the  tendency 
of  the  retill  automobile  business  Is  to  tie 
in  service  availability  with  each  sales  outlet. 

It  must  pe  readily  apparent  that  the  aver- 
age sales  p^r  dealer  is  well  under  30  cars  per 
year  wheni  ycu  check  the  fact  that  North 
Dakota  delvered  at  retail  new  passenger  cars 
in  the  following  volume: 

1936 I 11.095 

1937 _L 12,C60 

1938 L. 8,620 

1933 _L 9,t03 

1940 L _  12.358 

1941 L-. 13.621 

While  a  matter  of  forty  or  fifty  dollars  per 
car  taken  ■•om  the  large  city  dealer  who  deals 
in  thousaids  of  cars  may  not  be  a  factor 
in  his  beii)g  able  to  tay  in  business,  in  the 
State  of  $orth  Dakota,  where  the  average 
dealer  haddles  only  an  average  of  30  units, 
this  forty  pr  fifty  dollars  per  car  means  the 
difference  peiween  a  living  and  a  loss  for  the 
dealer. 

As  I  understand  it,  these  dealers  are  not 
asking  for  (a  fraction  of  1  percent  increase  in 
their  tradfl  discount.  Their  business  is  based 
on  voluaii,  as  everyone  knows.  To  talk  in 
terms  of  qoUars  per  unit  distorts  the  entire 
business  picture. 

I  suppo4e  many  dealers  in  North  Dakota 
gave  awayks  much  of  their  profit  as  the  aver- 
age dealer  in  the  country.  I  fail  to  see  any- 
thing infia(tionary  in  the  tendency  of  an  auto- 
mobile dealer  to  give  away  part  of  his  profit. 
On  the  otHer  hand.  I  can  see  no  way  In  which 
Mr.  BowleE  or  any  Government  agency  can 
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rerolutlonlze  the  «tandard  of  automobUe 
dealers  to  a  point  where  they  wiU  »11 
ocaae  to  ioee  money,  give  discounts,  or  in 
other  ways  dissipate  part  of  their  proflts. 
This  is  a  variable  factor  and  Is  not  subject 
to  control. 

Dealers  in  my  State,  when  guaranteed  the 
retail  price  under  the  Murray-Patman  Act, 
delivered  auiomoblleB  to  divisions  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  to  the  State  gov- 
ernment at  a  discount  from  list.  It  may  have 
been  poor  business;  It  nxay  have  been  their 
expression  of  appreciation  of  the  help  they 
received  from  a  federally  created  crisis  in 
tbeu"  business.  However,  the  record  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department  and  the  records 
of  the  State  highway  department  at  Bisxnank, 
N.  D..  will  reveal  that  as  late  as  IMS.  dus- 
cotmts  were  given  to  both  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  government  on  both 
cars  and  trucks  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Murray-Patman  Act  guaranteed  these  dealers 
full  retail  price  on  their  automobiles  and 
trucks  covered  by  that  act. 

Finally.  I  emphaaiee  this  faci  so  far  as 
North  D.^kota  Is  concerned: 

Since  Pearl  Harbo-  a  good  many  States  have 
had  a  reduction  In  the  registration  of  used 
cars,  but  In  North  Dakota  we  have  moie  cars 
registered  today  than  we  did  at  the  time  the 
war  began. 

This  means  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
considerable  number  of  trade-ins,  and  theee 
automobiles  will  hare  to  be  completely  re- 
paired and  reconditioned  in  order  that  they 
can  be  reaold  and  give  service  to  the  next 
owner. 

So,  naturally  there  Is  going  to  be  a  Ion 
under  these  circumstances  and  the  dealer 
cannot  afford  to  take  a  cut  in  bis  discount 
because  the  used  car  wiU  absorb  a  great  deal 
of  this  profit. 

Should  the  OPA  put  Into  effect  their  pro- 
posed ruling.  It  is  my  personal  belief  that  it 
would  be  most  devastating  to  the  Indtostry, 
hinder  reconversion,  and  damage  future  em- 
ployment. 


The  Soldier's  Gripe 
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Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  endless  d-^--  and  dif- 
fleulties  experienced  by  f :  ;  men  in 

obtaininr  release  from  the  service  and 
the  honorable  discharge  each  one  has 
earned,  I  wish  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  a  carefully  prepared  statement 
by  George  E.  Sokolsky.  well-known 
columnist,  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Daily  Courier.  Ottumwa.  Iowa.  Mr. 
Bottolsky  inriuded  in  hLs  column  a  num- 
ber of  specific  complaints  and  urges  an 
irvestigation  of  them.  These  com- 
plaints are  typical  of  many  tliat  I  receive 
in  almost  every  mail. 

THEPt  Days 
(Bjr  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

THI    SOLnZa'B    GRIFB 

Whenever  I  tfilk  to  a  soldier  anywhere,  on 
the  street.  In  trains,  among  strangers  cr 
personal  friends.  I  hear  the  same  gripe — offl- 
eers  did  not  treat  the  men  as  Americans  are 
accustomed  to  being  treated  "The  caste 
system  may  be  necesiary  lor  discipline  but 
tt  warn  carried  too  far."  "•Officera  selected 
"fine  establishments  for  themselvcp  but  put 
the  soldiers  In  filthy  huts."    'The  West  Pomt 


officer  bad  some  respect  fot^e  rights  of  the 
QI.  but  the  t>arbers  and  ribbon  salesmen 
treated  him  as  though  tm  were  a  German.** 

Here  are  a  few  pamgnphs  from  Japan: 

"In  our  company  we  have  men  with  over 
100  points  who  are  still  here  while  other 
men  with  less  have  already  left.  One  mmn% 
wife  died,  leaving  four  children,  and  he  has 
enough  points.  It  took  them  a  month  to 
notify  him  at  the  death  and  he  haa  been 
standing  by  ^waiting  tranaportation  for  2 
weeks  now.  Yesterday  a  colonel  was  Oown 
out  simply  because  be  bad  enough  points. 
We  were  told  we  were  stat:oned  too  far  Iron 
the  docks,  yet  we  are  only  2  miles  away. 

"Theae  are  the  men  we  must  not  forget, 
far  IX  this  type  ever  get*  the  power — watch 
out.  They  dont  want  to  demobUlze,  for 
then  they  would  loae  their  rank  and  au- 
thority and  bBve  to  go  to  work." 

Here  is  another  letter  (place  not  identified 
by  request)  : 

"If  we  were  in  a  prison  camp,  youd  all 
be  howling  get  them  out' — let  me  assure 
you  that  we're  In  prison — every  last  one  of 
us  What  can  we  do — we  can't  bitch  to  otir 
Army  CO's.  If  we  did  we'd  end  with  some 
swell  assignment — you  can  Imagine.  We 
cant  write  to  our  Oongressmen — those  let- 
ters are  forwarded  to  the  War  Department 
and  'proper  action'  Is  taken. 

■••  •  •  pind  out  why  doctors  who  spent 
the  war  In  England  have  gone  home  with 
46  points  while  doctors  over  here  with  80 
plus  points  are  stiU  here  Find  out   why 

we're  used  as  storekeepers,  garagemen.  res- 
tatirant  aupervisors.  odd-Job  men.  supply 
oUteers." 

Here  Is  another: 

"I  belong  to  that  small  minority  who  were 
prisoners  of  war  in  Oermany  and  who.  be- 
cause of  their  small  numbers,  are  receiving 
no  credit  or  consideration  in  being  discharged 
from  the  Army. 

"The  point  system — ^where  does  it  leave 
us?  In  the  same  statua  as  a  soldier  who  was 
safely  berthed  in  England — even  worse — he 
may  receive  campaign  stars  for  being  at- 
tached to  a  combat  outfit.  We  were  unat- 
tached.    •     •     • 

"I  think  we  have  a  grlpe." 

A  doctor  wrote  me  that  where  he  Is  sta- 
tioned doctors  have  enough  wcH-k  to  keep 
them  bufv  2  hours  a  day.  He  says  nmny  are 
becomlr.g  alcoholics  from  enr.ul. 
#  Obvioiisly,  tt  is  impossible  for  me  or  any 
other  reporter  to  investigate  these  gripes,  to 
determine  whether  they  are  individual  or 
general,  whether  they  are  Justified  or  the  in- 
evitable dissatisfactions  of  strong  and  vigor- 
ous youth  with  the  reatrictions  at  a  regi- 
mented life.  Yet  this  fact  does  stand  out: 
The  letters  I  have  received  atul  the  conversa- 
tions I  have  had  cover  ail  theaters  of  war, 
Europe,  Africa.  Asia,  and  even  American 
thf'.Tter.     The  gripes  are  all  the  same. 

This,  true  or  not.  is  very  bad  for  the  Army. 
In  time  it  will  be  reflected  in  the  attitude  of 
Congress  toward  the  Army.  The  grlpea  are 
too  widespread  to  be  laughed  away.  The 
bltterncEs  displayed  by  the  men  in  their  let- 
ters and  conversations  will  not  down. 

The  Army  ought  to  Invite  a  nonmilltary 
commLsfiion.  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War.  to  make  a  thorough  Investigation  of 
these  gripes  and  to  determine  what  is  trus 
and  what  is  false.     For  instance: 

1.  Is  it  true  that  offloers  raided  soldiers' 
food  supplies? 

2.  Is  It  true  that  USO  shows  and  bands, 
designated  for  GI's.  were  used  to  the  advan* 
tage  of  cfflcers? 

3.  Were  GIs  punished,  even  by  transfer, 
for  complaints? 

These  are  a  few  questions.  There  are 
many  more,  particularly  with  regard  to 
leaves,  separation,  and  transportation.  These 
problems  need  to  be  studied  to  strengthen, 
not  to  abuse,  the  Army,  to  determine  if  ths 
Reserve  Officer  system  is  beneficial  or  harm* 
ful  to  the  service. 


Gorentor  LeV"i-"  P    ~'-s  C'otVi.ng  Cath- 

ered   for    F     -  ■;•;:•    h    Kutt.iu;    hi    Fiuia- 
delphia  Vt  dniuoasc 
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Thursday.  November  8. 1945 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  letters  have 
come  to  me  from  Ohio  charging  neglect 
and  ineflBciency  in  the  handltng  of  the 
clothing  gathered  in  drives  throughout 
the  country  to  be  sent  to  Europe.  Spe- 
cific charge  has  been  made  that  gar- 
ments are  rotting  in  warehouses  in 
Philadelphia. 

These  complaints  have  been  submitted 
to  Oov.  Herbert  H.  Lehman.  Ehrector 
General  of  UNRRA,  who  has  written  me 
that  at  present  there  are  none  of  the 
garments  in  Philadelphia  warehouses, 
and  that  of  the  111.000.000  pounds  col- 
lected less  than  10.000.000  pounds  will 
remain  in  this  country  by  the  middle  of 
November. 

His  full  letter  follows: 

Hon.  WnxiAM  R.  Thou. 

United  Stata  House  of  Rejrctentatives. 
Washinston.  D  C 

Dear  Ma.  Concf.essman  :  I  have  investi- 
gated the  complaint  that  used  clothing  con- 
tributed by  pecple  of  this  country  was  rot- 
ting in  the  warehouses  of  Philadelphia,  and 
I  am  informed  that  there  is  not  a  pound  oC 
loose  clothing  warehoused  in  Fhlfadelphla  at 
"this  time.     In  fact,  the  ballnp  :      ■  Phila- 

delphia (D.  Pomerantz  Co  1  cc  ba!)ng 

operations  on  September  SO.  and  by  October 
1  had  shipped  out  all  baled  clothing.  Nut 
one  pound  of  clothing  collecte4  In  Phila- 
delphia has  rotted  or  sufloed  dsnvage.  and 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  not  a  pouu.i  of 
it  was  lost. 

I  assiune  you  know  that  the  Dnited  Nation- 
al Clothing  Collection,  wliich  took  piece  In 
April  and  May,  Involved  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  small  parcels  of  clothliig  from  mtl- 
Uona  at  taooKca.  They  were  tlien  canoen* 
traVed  ia  specified  places,  or  collettion  point*, 
and  shipped  to  Treasury  wareboiiees,  and  to 
baling  plants  for  sorting.  ballTift  end  pack- 
ing; and  finally,  all  of  this  clothin"  had  to 
be  transported  and  loaded  onto  shps.  De- 
spite this  very  complex  task,  all  Of  the  cloth- 
ing bee  been  baled  and  packeOJfor  overaeee 
■hlpmeut  aad  leas  than  M/MMM  pammtm 
of  the  total  111.000,000  pounds  eblleetetf  wlB 
remain  in  this  country'  by  the  middle  of  Mo- 
vember. 

I  outMne  below  the  present  status  of  cloth- 
ing Deflected  in  this  drive: 
Received     at     Treasury     ware-       Pcuvdn 

houses - 111.  I0^j,2*8 

Baled  and  packed  for  overseas..  Ill,  105.240 
Exported  or  booked  for  shipment 

on  specific  vessels 103.  lS2,&r9 

The  tin&hlpped  balance  includes  l.OOOjOM 
pounds  allocated  to  the  American- Jewish 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  lor  disuilni- 
tion  to  persecuted  persons  In  Hungary,  Bu- 
fyftnta  and  Bulgaria.  Bhipments  of  this 
clothing  have  been  delayed  because  of  con- 
gested conditions  in  Black  Sea  ports.  Siilp- 
ments  of  700,000  pounds  for  eUtelesc  per- 
sons  in  Holland.  Belgium.  Prance.  Spain. 
Portugal  and  north  Africa — to  be  dis'iibut«l 
by  the  Intetgovernmental  Committee  on  Ref- 
ugees— ^have  been  delayed  awaiting  cables 
from  represenutlves  of  the  Iniergovein- 
UMntal  Committee  on  the  distribution  and 
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typ<>  of  persons  for  whom  the  clothti.^   ih 
ii>  .nded. 

Al  the  r«c«nt  request  of  the  military,  we 
have  alao  Mt  aside  4.000.C00  pounds  (or  dis- 
placed prnoaa  of  other  nationalities  In  camps 
within  Germany  and  negotiations  are  pru- 
occdtng  on  this  matter. 

An  additional  million  pounds  for  displaced 
pertons  of  other  nationalities  in  camps  In 
Aviatr'  i  * —  hoen  allocated  and  we  are  aw&tt- 
iQf  :  >iva  from  the  military  autriorl- 

ties  M  U>  rMhlpoMllt. 

A  amall  rsunrt  o(  approximately  1,372.000 
pounds  Is  being  held  to  meet  emergency 
Ueeda. 

AlthouRh  UNRRA  Is  proud  to  have  par- 
tlclpate<t  '    'nklng.  and  to  havt 

aaaiiit#<l  '  nnd  with  personnel, 

the  t  K  Collect lun  was 

accoii  ^  American  people 

than   by    UNHKA      The    rhnirman,    HiMuy 
KfiOfr    »•>•  <•  >-  'I'^'xilnled  by  the  P"    ••■   " 

(  t  .,  wa«  asslateit  h 

reiiet    oruniM.'iiii.  n-*    ai^d    mnuy    li-  ■« 

Who  havt  Riven   their   time   snd 

ThotaMMda  OC  our  eountiymrn    \\rtc    ii>    lUe 

Unltad  8tiitM  dtvottd  their  t>r<t  tttotu  to 

»klnK.  activated  only  hv  tUo  dr- 

.:>'    ';  .   i.ip   those  who   had  tviITcicd  more 

thnn  ihenuelvM  and  who  needrd  lh.->lr  niend- 

shlp  a;irt  '-   '  -inl  assistance. 

I  a»n  .  as  alwavn  for  your  interest 

.'  ihrtl  you  ^^  inue  to  call  upon 

>  .  uu    need    ad  il    '.nlarmatlon.     I 

can  assure  you  that  any  further  particulars 

you  may  desire  will  be  readily  ^uppMcd. 

Sincerely  yours. 

BaBIXT  H   LCHUAN. 

Director  General. 


.•\ddrfs<    .if    Dedication    ci    Fiila    M.ir.nf 
Division  Cemcterv  nn  Iho  Jinia 
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Thursday.  November  8,  194S 

M.      noiMis      :     w.i.shlnRton.     Mr. 

Si>''..h'  '  5,;;,s  ■  ,..',-'.,,  \-,-;,)  my  re- 
!;,,!!  f.        I     ::.!    u  ■■•      in    a^M    ■  cupy    o( 

w:::.       IS   rccclvpd  by   <      \     iiiwlpy, 

(  i     i!;'    (■     :v'v    :\-!d;'i'r     I-'i  :     ..  W  \   h., 

iM'i:;   .1     ..■.'.:.'  ;    .>ii    I  a,    ,I,;;;  .       M       11..  .v- 

I    i  !  ■  ii   more    brsutlfxil    or 

.«;  ,  !    I  ;:<«  boys  who  gnve  their 

all  la  this  IVirtUle  votkfllct. 

T   r  t!   n.nd  It  to  your   readlnu   thU 
I     i.  .;    A:  inlstlcc  Day. 

I      M  TCh   IMS  a  Jewish  chaplain  by  the 

•  '         '  n    r,  '•,  Whoa*  home 

\  1    iibrooH,  Long 

^-    ^  ■''  ^-  ■■'■'■  -'i  addreaa 

1  >.      .'..;.       ..  ;i.-  iledtoa* 

II i-M  Of  tht  Firui  Msrit      p  <«tery; 

ThlK  U  prthit|M  the  »;,.*■,...,..  ■!...,  t-Urely 
the  ht)liri»t,  tiv^lt  r-e  havt  faced  ilnct  D^dajr. 
Here  Ix-'ure  u*  lie  the  bcxlles  I'f  comrades  and 
rrlrnrti  Mm  wh-»  nntii  ve»terdny  or  Inst 
week  Inmhtd  «r  I  with  \:      '  -d 

with  us.     Man  v^  a  the  K  |>s 

vviMi  us.  and  went  over  me  «ld«s  wuh  us,  as 
we  pre(M>r<  >i  i.i  hit  the  tieni-heo  of  this  Island, 
Men  '  with  us  and  feartd  with  ua. 

•on^i  1  tats  plt»t  of  ground  »'        '   >»y 

lie  t  wUo  could  hi\ve  disc  ne 

etira  lur  cauoar.  Uadar  one  of  thrsc  i mis* 
turn  aroaaaa,  or  bM»a«th  a  Jewuh  ninr  of 
DAVtd.  there  may  rest  now  a  man  who  was 
daatlned  to  be  a  graat  prophet;  it)  find  tha 


way,  perhaps,  for  all  to  live  In  plenty,  with 
poverty  and  hardship  for  none.  Now  they 
lie  here  silently  in  this  sacred  soil,  and  we 
gather  to  consecrate  this  earth  In  their 
memory. 

"It  Is  not  easy  to  do  so.  Some  of  us  have 
burled  our  closest  friends  here.  We  saw  these 
men  killed  before  our  very  eyes.  Any  one 
of  us  might  have  died  In  their  places.  In- 
deed, some  of  us  are  alive  and  breathing  at 
this  very  moment  only  because  men  who  Ue 
hero  beneath  us  had  the  courage  and 
strenRth  to  Rive  their  Uvea  for  ours.  To 
speak  In  m'"  '.  such  men  as  theSi>  Is  not 

easy.    Of  th  •  can  It  be  said  with  utter 

tr\iih.  "The  world  will  little  note  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  hera.  It  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here.' 

•'No;   our  poor  power  of  speech  can  add 

nothinix  to  what  these  men  and  the  other 

deti  >  r  division  who  are  not  bara  have 

n'<  .«>     All  that  wo  ivcn  hopa  to  do  )■ 

rxnmpia,   To  show  the  aama  aelt* 

„v   in  pvace  that  ihey  did  In  war. 

To  swear  that  by  the  grac»  of  Ooi  and  the 
stubborn  strongth  nnd  |K)wer  of  human  wUJ. 
their  sons  and  ours  shall  never  ■utter  thaM 
pnin«  again  Th<'i«e  \nrx\  hava  dona  thaUr 
Job  well.  They  hnve  prt!d  tha  ghastly  prica 
of  freedom.     If  that  frovdom  b««  ■  un 

lost,  as  It  was  after  the  last  wnr,  ; r- 

glvable  blame  will  be  ours,  not  theirs,  bo  It 
la  wc  the  living  who  are  hera  to  be  dadicated 
and  consecrated. 

•We  dedicate  ourselves  first  to  live  together 
In  peace  the  way  they  fought  and  are  burled 
In  this  war.  Here  lie  man  who  loved 
America  because  their  ancestors  generations 
ago  help;d  in  her  founding,  and  other  men 
who  loved  her  with  equal  passion  bccr.use 
they  themselves  or  their  own  fathers  escaped 
from  oppression  to  her  blessed  shores.  Here 
lie  officers  and  men,  Negroes  and  whites,  rich 
men  and  poor— together  Here  are  Protes- 
tants. Catholics,  ond  Jews — together.  Here 
no  man  prefers  another  because  of  his  f.ilth 
or  d'»splses  him  because  of  his  color.  Here 
th^re  are  no  quotas  of  how  many  from  each 
group  are  admitted  or  allowed.  Among  these 
men  there  Is  no  discrimination;  no  preju- 
dices; no  hatreds.  Theirs  Is  the  highest 
nnd  purpst  democracy. 

"Any  man  among  us.  the  living,  who  falls 
to  understand  that  will  thereby  betray  those 
who  lie  here  dead.  Whoever  of  us  lifts  his 
hand  In  hate  against  a  brother  or  thinks 
himself  superior  to  thojw  who  happen  to 
be  in  the  minority  nu>ko»  of  this  ceremony 
nnd  of  the  blcuxly  sncrlfUe  it  commcmiitates 
an  emptv,  hollow  mockrry  To  this.  then. 
as  our  solemn,  sacred  duty,  do  we,  the  living, 
now  dedicate  ourselves;  To  the  right  of 
Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews,  of  whlta 
men  and  Negroes  alike,  to  enjoy  the  democ- 
racy for  which  ull  of  them  have  here  paid 
the  price. 

"To  one  thing  more  do  we  consecrate  our- 
atlves  In  menioiy  nf  those  who  sleep  be- 
neath these  cn)>^*fl•  nmi  Ktars  Wa  shall  not 
f(v,ii^i.iv  «n.  .1  Mr  M-  .11,1  the  iHst  generation 
of  that  victory  on  il\o 

brtiw-ii.iii  «i  in  iilly  guarantee  the 

triumph  of  d.  at  home,     This  war, 

with  alt  Its  t:  ha  and  stifTer- 

tog.  Is  but  th  iir  generation's 

•  truiKKl''  f'  When  tlit  last  battla 

has  been  u •.    will  be  thoie  at  home, 

aa  there  wcra  tha  Inst  time,  who  will  want 

us  to  turn  our  backs  In  selflnh  i-'  •■  ■■    on 

the  reat  of  organiierd  humanitv    i'  •  to 

hhI  'he  very  prnce  f 

W.  ^c  you  who  lie  i 

do   thnt       We   will   Join    huiiilx   wuh    1 

Chino,    HusAia    in    pi«nce,    rvrn    ns    v, 

In  war,  to  build  the  kind  of  world  for  which 

you  died. 

"Whon  the  last  shot  has  bean  ftrad,  thara 
wi  ba   thoaa   whose   eyea   nre    turned 

hn  not  forward,  who  will  ba  aatisnad 

with   those  wide  eitraOMl  Ol  povarty  and 
wauliU  ui  whict)  tha  MMli  of  MOttoar  war 


can  breed.  We  promise  you,  cur  departed 
comrades:  this,  too.  we  will  not  permit.  This 
war  has  befn  fought  by  the  conunon  man; 
its  fruits  o|  peace  must  be  enjoyed  by  the 
common  m|n.  We  promise  you.  by  all  that  Is 
sacred  and  holy,  that  your  sons,  the  sons  of 
miners  and  millers,  the  sons  of  farmers  and 
workers,  w|ll  inherit  from  your  death  the 
right  to  a  living  that  la  decent  and  secure. 

"When  th  >  final  croas  has  been  placed  In  tha 
last  cemetei  y,  once  again  there  will  ba  thoaa 
to  whom  pr  jflt  Is  more  Important  than  paac«, 
who  will  irilst  with  the  voice  of  sweet  rea- 
sonablenaas  and  appeasement  that  It  is  better 
to  trade  wl  h  tha  enemies  of  mankind  than, 
by  cruahin  :  them,  to  lose  their  profit.  To 
you  who  ^  leep  hera  silently,  we  give  our 
promlaa:  V  a  will  not  listen.  Wa  will  not 
forget  that  some  of  you  were  burnt  with  oil 
that  came  from  American  wells,  that  maity 
of  you  war  i  killed  by  sheila  fashionad  from 
American  ■  aal, 

"We  proi  list  that  whan  onea  again  m«t 
serk  (iront  «t  your  expanse,  wa  ahall  remam> 
ber  how  y  >u  looked  whan  wa  placed  you 
reverently,  ovliiKly  in  tha  ground. 

"Thus  dc  wa  mamoriallaa.  thoaa  who.  hav- 
ing caaaed  iving  with  us.  now  llva  within  ua. 
Thtia  do  w<  consecrate  tha  living  to  carry  on 
tha  BUugg  I  they  began.  Too  much  blood 
has  gone  in  to  this  soil  for  us  to  let  it  lla  bar- 
ren Too  tmuch  pain  and  heartache  hava 
fertilleed  tfce  esrth  on  which  we  stand.  Wa 
here  solemjily  sweor:  This  shall  not  be  In 
vain.  Out  fcf  this,  and  from  the  sufTerlng  and 
sorrow  of  t  \oee  who  mourn  this,  will  come— 


we  promis 
the  sons  ol 


the  birth  of  a  new  freedom  for 
men  everywhere.    Amen," 


The  Role  Played  by  Turkey  in  World 
War  II 


4. 


SION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  House  or  representatives 
Thursday,  November  8. 1945 

Mr.  MIJNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  gratted  me  by  the  House  and  for 
the  Information  of  the  Congress  and 
the  countiry.  I  am  including  with  these 
remarks  9^e  complete  text  of  the  annual 
speech  to  Ithe  Turkish  National  Assembly 
which  wivi  delivered  in  Ankara  on  No- 
vember 1„1946.  by  President  Ismet  Inonu 
of  Turkojj.  I  commend  its  careful  read- 
ina  to  all  those  desirous  of  maklns  an 
accurate  Appraisal  of  the  role  played  by 
Turkey  it^  World  War  II. 

Last  iionth  when  Representative 
Pkancih  f ,  Bolton,  of  Ohio,  and  I  spent 
,s«n(Mul  (liivs  In  Turkey  as  members  of 
dubcumn)Uiee  No.  2  of  the  House  For- 
elEn  AlTi^rs  Committee,  we  spent  over 
an  hour  qne  mornlnK  In  conference  with 
Prenldcntt  Inonu.  of  Turkey.  In  that 
conferenM,  speaking  through  an  Inter- 
preter. tl|p  President  of  Turkey  reviewed 
for  us  thi  contributions  which  his  coun- 
try had  made  to  the  cause  of  the  United 
"'  '  ons  (itrinu  the  war.  His  recital  that 
ains  ivaa  much  the  same  an  the  por- 
tions of  tie  attached  speech  denllng  with 
that  phoAe  of  Turkish  activity,  except 
that  in  IBs  conference  with  us  he  went 
into  sreMer  detail  and  added  some  In- 
terestlniude lltO"-  -vH  k-  l.  .,,,,, «/«  ron- 
etrnlni  Ms  con 


Roosevrl 
Cairo. 


and    Winiilun 


!l    D. 

ciuuciuu  in 


Arr^^^XPiX   TH  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


A  iTN) 


When  President  Inonu  had  completed 
his  statement  to  us  he  asked.  'Have  I  per- 
suaded you  that  Turkey  really  made  a 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations'  cause 
during  the  war?  Do  you  feel  we  should 
be  criticized  or  commended  for  our  course 
of  action?"  Mrs.  Bolton  and  I.  making 
no  claim  to  being  military  experts  or  wsur 
strategists,  could  not,  of  course,  qualify 
OS  judges  of  the  value  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  Turkey  to  our  side  of  the 
fighting  but  we  did  recommend  to  Presi- 
dent Inonu  that  he  make  a  public  state- 
ment of  the  part  played  by  Tuikey  dur- 
ing the  war  because  we  assured  him  that 
he  had  given  tw  an  undprstimding  and 
an  interpretation  of  Turkey's  position 
which  we  believed  was  not  generally  ap- 
prtetetedbythr  ^  m  public. 

With  gracious  Piosidrnt  Innnu 

stated: 

U  |ou  raaiiy  ft»»i  ^'  ■  ^'  »"  j>uijiu-  aiui 
tha  people  of  the  Un  nn.*  would  ba 

lntac«ated  m  knowing  how  our  wortima  policy 
waa  evolved  and  what  we  dasirrd  It  to  achtava 
I  ateoU  sake  thta  a  part  ol  my  pvibllc  prtt- 
iMunoaBMnt  whan  Z  oidraBa  the  next  naUoual 
aasambly. 

Yesterday,  the  press  attach*  of  the 
TurkLsh  Itobassy  In  Washington  de- 
livered the  following  speech  to  my  ofBce 
and  I  take  pleasure  in  calling  its  con- 
tents to  the  attention  of  reocten  of  the 
CoNcnESSioNAL  FUcosD.  It  te  ray  belief 
that  President  Inonu  and  the  people  of 
Turkey  have  a  real  friendship  for  the 
United  States  and  a  penutne  desire  to 
participate  with  all  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace  and  the  development  of  the 
democratic  v^ays  of  life.  I  am  hopelul 
that  a  reading  by  Americans  of  the  record 
of  Turkey's  part  in  the  war  as  reviewed 
by  President  Inonu  will  help  develop  a 
more  widespread  recognition  of  the  dif- 
ficult problems  faced  by  Turkey  during 
the  war  and  a  greater  appreciation  for 
the  fact  that  she  resisted  the  threats  and 
lures  of  the  Nools  aiMl  cost  her  lot  and  her 
future  w  '  Uec  fighting  forces  of  the 
United  N 
ADoana  or  fasaiNirr  ■nsrr  inonu,  or  TtranrY. 

MAOI  MWOOC  Tttt  TtrtXtaK  NATIONAL  AS!»XM- 

•LT  am  wovKMBKa  i.  i»4  6 

It  U  with  I  thai  1  fol- 

lows   tha    all.  the    «>  of 

World  peace,  after  the  caiusirophies  and  suf- 
ferings caused  by  World  War  II,  The  sole 
dealra  oT  pat^plaa  avarywhera  U  directed 
toward  the  atuinmaat  of  the  goal  (  -•  ^M• 
manlty  to  live  in  paaoa  on  tha  fov> 
eC  Um  prlaetplas  p>eslilnisrt  by  Um  unueu 


la  ttoaaa  days  of  Um  Anal  aattlemem  of 
wurM  laauaa,  Turkey  Aada  haraeir  m  tiiv  po- 
slUoo  of  oaa,  who  oaa  face  everyone  attd 
tha  world  aociaty  of  natluiu  wiu>  a  olaar 
eenaelanoa  and  hold  bar  haad  high,  wlU)  a 
deep  sen*'  .'•Uoa.      The  Dulled  Nations 

hava.  du:  laat  •  jraars  apprulseU  the 

tele  of  Turibu  m  tlM  laoontl  World  War  from 
dlflsrent  tnsln  and  vtewpouiu  to  many 
Ways  hus  won  their  rsleam.     1  bag 

XX\9   1  iiukCMii 111  V '■>    )>i-t  iiii'ikton    til   re* 

View 

a  1  War      At  t 

ti  ■'  «  spring  iji  i »'.'**, 

1  i>    among   her 

e^Msls.  V  ivnd  by  tha 

Sida  of   (  I    I        oe,    for   the 

csMiia  of  '  I  or  jnstiee.     When  in  lUtO 

yranoa  (■  »■• ''   'i'"  i'"''i«  of  Brilain 

Was  IB  fi  111  the  only 
halluu  wtiLJ  Nvuuiu  luuu  Ull  >i>ii  tioroism  and 


declare  ourselves  BrltaUi's  ally.  Later,  when 
diplomatic  relations  between  Prance  and 
Great  Britain  were  broken  and  the  battles 
of  Merselkeblr  and  Dakar  were  fought  Uie 
triple  alliance  concluded  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Turkey  Impoaad  upon 
us.  Juridically  and  by  reason  of  evauts  which 
came  to  p&ss  between  our  allies,  a  strict  neu- 
trality. Yet  it  was  Turkey  again,  which 
declared,  without  healtatlon  that  our  alliance 
with  Britain  continued.  In  the  Tripartite 
Treaty  the  raaervation  was  made.  In  a  special 
\y  that  Turkey's  obllgatlona,  arising 

fi  I    alliance,  could  not  lead  us  to  an 

armod  conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  early  porta  of  IMl,  Tuike*-  «'■<•  ft 
her  forces  mobllUKd.  raady  to  face  ' 
nnd    Italian    aggraaslon    from    Thr.Kc    ^t 
n>    des      Let  \ia  ronambar  tliat   these  were 
the  days  when  a  pro-Axis  C  i-nt  had 

been   in^tnlled  In   Irak  nnd  "   Virhy 

I     ■ 

ircled  from  all  sldrs 

•'  "le.  Bolfly 


ti  V    A .      " 


i«wir    i\iir\kn,)nM'' 


dependent  upon  her  own  mi  and  al- 

nxvit  to  the  exhauattOB  of  her  nnnnelRl  ra- 
(Kutrcaa,  barrad  tlie  rood  lo  Ihoee  proud 
aggriMora  who  hold  ■uropa  is'  thatr  grip,  it  la. 
in  all  Jtiattoa.  right  that  tho  aorrteaa  rendered 
and  the  periU  envtaafad  by  tha  Txirki 
pie  In  the  Allied  cauoa  should  ba  a.  ...  a 
due  appreciation  at  onea. 

Upon  tha  outbreak  of  hoatllltlea  batwaan 
the  Bovlets  and  the  Oennani>,  Turkey  in- 
fi«-in(*d  the  belllj?erent  pHrilen  of  her  Oeclalon 
to  r<  main  neutral  In  the  conlllct  The  yaara 
1941  and  1942  were  the  m»)Kt  dlfflcult  for 
Soviet  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  when  they 
had  to  face  great  preaeura  from  the  Axis 
powers.  The  reoo»rnltlon  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  ue  could  not  be  better  llloatrafed 
than  repeatmg  to  the  honorable  raemlKTs  of 
the  National  Aaaembly  the  very  words  of 
authoritative  Allied  sptikaaman.  On  January 
10,  IMa.  the  8;>viet  Ambasaador.  acting  as  an 
intermediary  of  the  Soviet  Government  of- 
ficially communicated.  In  detail,  to  the  Turk- 
ish Foreign  Ministry  the  appreciation  of  tha 
Soviets,  stating  that  Turkey's  position  had 
really  benefited  the  Allies. 

On  December  4.  1941.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  declared  that  the  delense  of 
Turkey  waa  of  vital  importance  to  the  defense 
of  Amarloa  and  that  lend-laaaa  material 
would  be  delivered  to  Tuikey  without  signa- 
ture of  a  formal  agreement.  This  agiee- 
ment  was  not  cfBclully  signed  until  rebruary 
33  1045.  Ak  to  the  Brttlsb  Oovemmant.  their 
appreciation  of  tha  Turktab  aWtWda  has 
bean  made  public  on  aeiraral  ocrartons.  In 
the  early  part  of  leaS.  during  his  visit  to 
Adana,  BriUlns  Prime  Minister  made  deoJa- 
rations  the  memory  of  which  wa  ahall  always 
thiri.h 

I  MOW   like   to  anawar  bafora  tha 

Oral.  ■i"'    Assembly   lo  crlticlama  di- 

ractad  asau  ''7  B^e*  U>*  **^  ^  1*^- 

Y.Miknowtiv  .^  doMMOa  Of  MrtevMitonal 

,  «  aacrats  batwaan  powesa  MO  aot  tiM 

1)11  limy  of  ooa  Btata.  Ilowaaar,  I  want 
only  to  amphasiae  as  Uia  rxprawOon  ol  a 
MMia  factual  truth  tha  Uijuauoa  of  whioh 
haa  bean  Unputad  In  our  oaae.  Wa  hava  baan 
.Mtuiwd  for  having  eoncludad  a  traaty  of 
iiuiiduhip  with  Germany.  Bafora  tha  out- 
bretik  of  luMitillllaa  between  tha  flamisni  aod 
the  Hovi#u  M'"'  ""  arrival  of  the  former  at 
the  gates  ui  I.  the  Oartaans  ware  tied 

to  Soviet  Hus(.ia  uy  a  pact  of  nnnaMraaaion 
pievluusly  cou^ludsd.  At  a  time  whan  our 
connty  stood  a!  ■  .  .       .   ''umblnad 

An,"  luires,  at  a  "^  SUtes 

1.  .(I  not  yet  aalered   ii^  i.  -t   a  lima 

whon    Ureal    Britain    i  ■!    evorythlng 

against  a  possible  invasiuii  of  the  British 
lalas  nnd  at  a  lima  whan  tha  BovieU  were 
tiad  to  the  Oarraans  by  a  mmaaarsaalon 
pact,  could  It  have  beoa  rli'  ud  of 

us  to  raftJ«e  n  wrltteil  Oaf  I'  meut 

not  to  n  ■  iikeyT     ' 

It  WAS  r!., >   SllpUla-    _   --  i--     ■ 


Turkey   would   remain   atl^iched   to  her  al- 
liances and  obUgationa 

In  aU  preceding  and  followlni;  dtacuselona. 
Oemoan  aid  to  Syria  and  Iraq,  by  giving  )):>.<;• 
sare  through  Turkey,  bad  baen  cataforu  .ii^y 
refuaad  Uftem.    We  wara  able  to  make  tha 
Germane  aoeapt  all  thaae  oondittotia.    It  haa 
been  brougiit  to  light  ainoa  and  praaaat  dis- 
dosuraa  show  that  thla  pact  with  Oamuvny 
algnlftod  nothing  but  a  poatpouamant  for 
tte  Oaroaana  to  a  UUr  data  of  thair  military 
opamttoaa  apalast  Turkay.    Inaolar  ak  we 
ware  oonoarned  this  part  afforded  Us  the  op- 
portunity of  taluug   the  neoeosary   mtUtary 
menikurea.   providUtg   us  with   the   meuns   to 
hesa  orltical  tlmaa     Bisiaea.  tha 
ba  boraa   la   aatnd   th(t    that 
:a>.  aod  AoMrtoaa  praiea  on  tha 
txide  autadataa  tha  donalusion 
'  t  wuh  QoroMuiy.  ;TIMa,  too, 
«  triandahlp  paot  With  Oar< 
•aldarad.  whUe  It  aarve« 
indtapanaabla  la  tha  aoa- 
«  HaMoaa  and  WMI  sHH* 


re  oonTincinff 


has  bfOn  voleeB* 
I     in  a  awoainr  the  ttoM 

ui  tua  OarwoB  lu ^^e  an»* 

barraaaad  tha  Bovleta  i  tt  our 

foreaa  on  our  aaatam  iivii»«vri<  1  ••<-  iruth. 
even  though  It  may  ba  uafenown  to  paoptaa. 
IS  MMNly  kttOWB  in  deUU  to  MUeB  m^ 
tBorMss  oad  oAMola.  The  facta  aio  oallNly 
contrary  to  theaa  aUatattona  uaad  for  pur- 
poaee  of  reproach.  When  ttea  OermaiM  atf- 
vaaead  up  to  U>e  Volga,  our  Oefenaaa  extend- 
ed from  Rhodea.  in  ttM  MadlteitaaMn  to 
Hopa.  on  the  Blasii  Sea.  The  probatoUty  of 
a  aodiaa  Oarraan  surprlaa  attack  afcalnst  our 
Btaok  Baa  dafaaaaa  lad  to  the  dispersal  at 
our  foroaa  all  atosit  tlaa  Blaek  8ea  front.  We 
even  had  to  eonoanwata  (oroes  in  the  capital 
for  the  defenaa  of  Ankara.  German  plans, 
raoently  dlacorerad,  clearly  dlscloee  tlut  theaa 
pcacatitlonary  maaauras  bad  not  been  taken 
in  vein  Moreover,  at  tha  and  of  the  snr mrr 
of  19'2,  we  otBcially  Informad  the  h  . 
Ooeemment  that  we  wero  ooapaDtraviog 
forces  at  Trobson  and  Hope  Ofalnat  the 
•eentuRllty  of  a  German  landlnc  at  tha  back 
door  of  tlie  Cauoaaus  and  that  cttaparaal  of 
our  military  foroaa  waa  due  to  tais  reaaon. 
In  reply  tha  Sovieu  eapraaaed  their  aatia- 
faction  i  do  not  know  of  a  a«>re  ootaelneing 
proof  than  tba  disfoettloB  of 
foroaa  durtng  ~    '^~' 

moaamanu 
tout  tlM  Axu  . 

With  taiereaea  to  orlitciam  of  our  t>alatad 
entrv  into  the  war  afminst  Germany  and 
Jupan,  It  Is  alleged  that  Turke^  s  declaration 
of  war  made  no  aOaot  and  thai  u  cam.  't 
Alliad  Ttetory  liad  saamMd  a  decisive  ( : 
tar. 

Wa  hava  no  pretention  as  to  the  effect  of 
our  deelaratton  of  war  We  cfintend,  however, 
that  Turklah  conduct  during  tha  period  of 
years  of  nightmare  has  helped  in  the  victory 
ofourAtitee  Ow  entrytnto  «  r 
Otmans  and  the  foiwiiesa  wn 
demand  of  oiW  BMlM.    Tn  thl»  ul 

war  our  AlIlM  n«at  have  at  m 

Imponanoa,  for  It  was  they  who  s  •  it 

and  It  ean  aaver  be  allaced  that  »  >  :  fed 
war  on  Oarmany  after  Allied  vlj'tory  had  be- 
come deAnna.  We  were  with  tMam  during 
the  dark  daya.  Aa  to  tha  daya  of  ^ortoMs  vie- 
tnry,  we  had  no  desire  «>  sBoeo  tM  epntlB  and 
we  therefore,  wottM  Bdt  tMBfe  dlftiltlBff  od* 
vantaga  of  the  eoeaelon  Our  action  was 
promptad  aniaty  with  the  daeire  df  acting  in 
ooweert  with  our  Ailiaa.  j 

Crltlolsm  hu  also  baan  lavaHad  sfalhat  ua 
foV  ntjl  enteiHiR  Into  the  war  »|>im*dlauly 
after  t  A  diplin  'hi 

in  the  ..u„...-;       ..  *i    Tlie  Ti  i»da 

decided  upon  after  exchange  '  <*• 

tlfii  '  ■  ren  Great  Drlialn  ai.  >  ..-*aa 
a«  Turkey's  decision  i-unstl- 

le  Um  flrst  alOB  towofd 
<y,  ThsBrttHBOoeenti 


I 


A 


\\'\\  M' 
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tut  that  thrv  Wi  uld  iin  tnln  d»i«llMl  ctlartu* 

1  I  .•    •.  -» 


I.. 
A 

•  III 
flKH1U''M 

•lad  mi  Till)' 


tltnt   WK  (lilt   not 

■'■    • i"<IU   lo 

y   Uii< 

.1  I  >iii  ii»i  try* 

If  lh#  Allim 

•  '  '.'T 

in  tl   (ltl«  til    itiiki>li  noiknil, 

.;    Ihi<    ir>.u|t    lif    ARI<I    l't)W«rt 

I  II  ■«•(«  niul  In  tht 

in  I.  titra  Wlillo  oil  th« 
URiirul  til  iiipniliii)  thnt 

t  '  <  lhi>  |)ns« 

■   (ipirnnn 

»hi|>«  in  Juii*    Iti44       111   li'  >><• 

i.r  tlir  tilifiHil.'i  If*  l(»  tllP  M  ■         *    "  n« 

<  i»(l  to  thin     DtirUtK  lit*  Ui*« 

rii>«iiMiM  wiitvh  i>itMU*d,  It  did  not  '■'^''  ■'  '>r« 
than  a  wttk  for  Turkty  t<>  muli*  <  nl 

MMl  radlMU  d*rlkt<>n«  i'  if 

With    Ul»    l»'         '        '         .  ■     \MI  li    Hi  llillll 

■nit  (lUr  ftf  .   ;  •  .    i  mtnl  Nii'i"n» 

mUM  It  la.  th»i'r((»r»,  ImtXMiatbIa  to  argua 
that  tha  Mnntraaux  Convfiiilon,  In  prnctica, 
Workad  aitaliiat  tha  Alllod  rnuai*.  Morvnvtr, 
tt  «aa  pr(>vi«n  dMilnK  tht  laoottd  World  War 
thai  thf  •irulta  wrm  In  |00d  hMUU  and  that 
thara  wka  n<i  nhiitacl*  to  bar  fr««  paaafti*  ot 

»htt>'«  i  f  uM   ii.it  Innii, 

II  "TH  (if  tha  Aaaambly~ai>r« 

t......  , ,  ,  ..aptJ  that  tha  Bacond  World 

War  waa  a  rontlniMllun  of  tha  Firat.  Tha 
fMt  la  aUo  rlaar  that  Turkay  waa  tha  nnly 
Oouatry  whirh  conatltutad  an  axcaptlon, 
r«at  of  mitral  Ko  puwara  found 

Ivraa  In   tha  a<ii  <|), 

a  to  Ttirkry  aha  had  to  b«nr  hurdriiR  i\a 
vy  R«  thoaa  nha  b<ir«  In  tha  Pimt  World 
War.  After  tha  Pirat  World  War  Turkey  auf* 
farad  fotir  mora  additional  yrara  of  wnr  until 
■  h*  roulil  ronolud*  tho  P<>aca  Trantv  of  ll)'j:i, 
•lia  loat  a  rraat  amplra  and  '  fc. 

IfMai^   har  aviiitatwa  and   i  rra 

ipaa  mUfortuiii<*     li>iHwaath« 
,   tfl  yaara  Utrr.  loook  lii>r  (trin 
atMiid   by   tha  alda  of  (Irnit    firltnlii   niid    fur 
tHi-  .ii.iiv..,|  ,,(  tha  causa  of  tha  Unltrd  Nn- 
ttoi  I  At  tha  rtak  of  Rrant  dnttiiara.    In 

ralviiii  I'l  nil  till*  Turkay  hwtl  i  '     r 

rlalrn   <>n    h<>r    |i>ii«i>«    m    ihn    ■  i 

Tin  ^ 
to 

til   •  *  1   CMII'P         1 

tt  %    ■--:•  (iilly  111     i.  -    '       «4^;.       ,    ■ 

of  JUitiCf  to  axkot  from  Turkry,  undar  any 
pr«'-  '  iirvrr,  aontathlnn  of  hitr  tvrrltorlfN 
or   1  iriim  ritihla      Wa  do  not  doubt 

1(1  rxpUIn  thcaa  facta  itiul  put 
•hta  t«>  tha  pa<>pl»"i  of  B.^vlrt 
!  pruptjia  nf  thp  I'.  I- inplrr, 

;;...;...!  :  lUi'n  of  thp  Ulilti  .1  -  ..  «,  tliry 
Would  niui  that  wa  ara  within  our  righla. 

1  hava  no  lllualona  aa  rriiarda  tha  fact  thnt 
It  la  without  thK  t><)unda  of  our  ntntcriiU 
infaiia  aitd  (MwiaibllUlFa  to  maka  our  cuuao 
lUNirfl    nml    hi  lil««<    th»«   vnat   (^^moa   to  niltT 

.1)  .     I  ,    -   ■ 

(acta. 

CoiiJirMiiPiitly.  It  dapanda  raaanttally  on  tha 
•ail'  of  juattctf  and  aqulty  of  the  lead* 

trt  ot  grr.il  P'  '  -  "  '  thrlr  proploa  may 
hava  an  exact  K:        .  ;  tlu»  problciua  con- 

,.  Turkey      ir  nuch  arntlnionta  are  aN 

1  tlpi'inrt    fmm  the  trvuh,  II  k>«coma8 
>    '  uilHtp  an  Ide*  of  the  nature 

I .  u    .       ug3  with  the  Rreat  nations  of 

the  world.  In  aplte  of  all.  however,  we  want 
f..  ^^1  ,..^  .,,  ..  j,^^  principles  of  the  Unit,  i 
N    '  r  h«ve  bfiMi  permanently  • 

iitbitsiiivi  .iiui  thnt  •  :  .  -•  mtpntloiis  »h.i;i 
guide  tho  world  i;  ;  .:,,.m!tarlan  feeling!* 
V*  to  »-  •  ;   undath-;.  :■  h     .    li 

*hetu'.  .   ■-:  r. /-MS  to  tx- t-',;..:    w.^'-.   ■• 

'     ■  "■  that  Turkey  ahall   l>e  rec<  c     .     ! 

u.   .    •    .4   ihe  useful   trembers  of   the    ;.i  v 


world 
priM'iii 

pay   III 


Hon      M«Dnwhlla.   wt 

wa   hnva   no  debt   to 

I  in  Iprrltory  or  in  tha 


die  na  man  of  honor 

tl'iiiurnbla  menitier*  "'  •'<"  ««-*iinh|y,  tha 
AiiMiil    ainta    of    mir  ••    la   »a 

((itinwa:  KollimiiiH  ilif  ...  n.ii  hy  the 

Noviria  of  the  Irriity  <if   t  m|i  wa  have 

•'Urrti'd  gr         "  *  trtaty 

»(<rio(iaiy  .  .  d  baaed 

on  new  fi"  >■      ili<*  tpaiiU  •<(  iheaa  af- 

forta  are  w  wn  to  you      Wa  hnva  not 

loat  hope  that  tha  truth  will  t)a  batlar  uti> 

deratood  and  that  uiHid  i  '■'  ' riy  faallnga 

ahull  prrvHll.     It  la  pMbni  <  ROod  roU- 

tlonn  will  be  eatitbllaheU  UiiAirn  the  two 
rotintrlpa.  We  nlwnya  wrlcnnia,  wliolr- 
hPiirtrdly,  that  future  pdaalbilHlpa  wit  It 
Driutn  to  whom  we  are  lied  by  nil  ullliiiii  p  - 
Khali  liirreaae  and  that  after  tha  mntiy  aveiita 
which  took  place  durlntf  tha  cotiriia  of  the 
Second  World  Wnr,  the  nntUh  people  con* 
aldpr  our  pxrcllmt  irliiMiiiia  and  our  alliance 
with  them  a  u>iplol  fmior. 

Uur  reliillona  with  the  United  Htntei  nf 
AinrriCH  i\re  developing  in  nn  nimoaphare  of 
IncrritNinK  friendahlp.  We  have  fallh  Ihut 
the  Uiilied  Htntea  will  apply  alncrrr'"  •'  n 
princlplea  nf  the  United  Nnttona  < 
toward  111  I  l*ir  r    •     world.    Wrvs'ii 

that  all  our  i  '  ntng  froin  Uul* 

garia  to  Irnk  ahull  live  aa  Independent  nn- 
tlona.  Our  aim  la  to  maintain  Koud  relatlonN 
with  them  all,  We  follow  doaely  and  with 
aymnnthy  the  efTorta  of  our  nelKhbor.  Cireece, 
deployed  by  her  on  the  rond  of  rehnbilltn* 
tlon  and  the  liciUing  of  her  wounda  which 
ahe  rpcplvpd  doriiiu  her  eatnatrnt>hir  atrimgle. 
We  «<  aatlafn.  ^atblllttoa  of 

tlH    li  ,         i     and    <  iig    of    our 

friendly  reiatinn*  with  Irnk.  Wa  have  nu 
oilier  pollllral  objective  other  than  to  be* 
come  one  of  the  moat  clvlltiad  nations  of 
the  world  an  ihni  TurV  .  nda  to  the  riinka 

of  I    uapful  und  hard  tnrmbcr  o(  itig 

family  uf  world  natluua. 


(  rf  Uil,  .i|r    i>l     tl't  iirpur.ii'Otl    <i;     V.  orld    Bil 

1)1    i(i(;lit»    \  f-.<!i  i,i!;iM! ,    hi.  . 


IXTEN8I0N  OP  REMARKS 

HON,  Al  VIN  L  U  K0N5K1 

or  wiacoNaiN 

IN  THE  HOUaC  OP  KRPRCSENTATIVU 

Thurfdau.  November  8, 1945 

Mr.  OKON  ir  Mr.  Spcakor.  imdcr 
IcttVf  granti.;  ..  ;  xlnid  my  rfmnrkM  Ifi 
thf  Rkcord.  I  Includo  Iho  foIlowlUK  err* 
!  '  'ti»  of  incorjxiiHtlon  of  tho  World 
n      '<t  UiRht4i  AMOClallon,  Inc.: 

W<*.  the  underalgned,  being  detlrou*  of  ni* 
ei  for  purpocM  hereinafter 
.  deacrtbed,  puraimnt  to  and 

li.  iiiiiy  with  the  nirnihri«tiip  ci  rp.  r.A- 

tl.  '    of   ttic  BtiitP   of   Nrw    Y>Mk    trl.ilinvj 

to  mcmi" '  1  :|i  corporatloiw.  do  herfby 
certify  ami  d<Unre  that  we  are  &11  of  full 
age.  citlcena  of  the  United  States,  residents 
nf  the  State  of  New  York,  and  that  all  of  the 
directors  hereinafter  named  are  citlxena  and 
renldrnta  of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
cl  New  York. 

Flmt.  Tlie  name  of  the  proposed  fcrpora- 
*'nn  shall  be  known  and  designated  as  World 
H  11  of  Rights  Association,  Inc. 

Sect.nid.  The  partlc\ilar  objects  for  which 
said  corporation  la  formed  are  as  follows: 

To  prvsi  -,  .^  ...:■  !  c;  r.d  the  Constitution 
f  the  Uniiia  :r^.  ci  1  America  and  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  constituent  States  of  the 
Ualtcd  States  of  America. 


Tn  acquaint  by  means  nf  pu 

public  maitlngB  all   r* '^-   ■ 

HintPa  Witil  the  di'hi 


bllcntlnna  und 
'•"  United 
ml  bleaa* 

'         ' '  ■  I  • 
•  l 


1 1  loiiM  III   the  pill 

Vi'  i     to  whIrh  titey   i 

To  pirafive  for  nil  Amoricniia  every  dom* 
rcriiiic  fifodum  coiuaintd  In  tiia  FederAi 
mil  of  Hiiiita, 

lo  oppM  by  means  nf  publimtu  ;  ~  --  d 

puhllo  milllnga  and  nil  IPK'tlnuile   .  t 

hku  Jfary  form  of  lolnliurluniaui  in  iha 
•<d  IVtea  of   Am^'tlr'n 

To  ndvii'iiie  the  "  of  a  woild  bill 

of  rhlhls.i  whoae  pu..  :,.  3  and  provialona 
ahnll  bt  jUacd  on  nur  own  Pedrral  BUI  of 
HighU.  %m  Allantlo  Charter,  and  tht  "four 
frtedonw.f 

To    BUlBort    tha    Conatllutluniil    <  i* 

meiit  of  tie  UnltPd  Ntntca  und  nil  A'  a 

In  exten 'I  <  world  bill  of  riuhU  to 

nil  the  p":.  i  '.  wry  nation  upon  thf  fact 
of  ihp  entih, 

To  oppi^p  all  elTorts  of  any  totaiUnrtnnlam 
to  deny  iI|p  peoples  of  nny  nutlon  demtx  ratio 
frredoms  kutilnltird  In  thil  world  bill  Of 
niihia, 

Th  rd.  the  tprrlfory  In  which  the  opera* 
tlona  are  Iprlnclpally  to  be  conducted  ahall 
bP  New  y4rk,  N.  Y. 

Pourth.JTht  prtnrlpat  offlce  of  the  World 
mil  of  Rlfihti  AsBocliillon,  Inc  ,  shall  be  lo« 
<  I'cd  In  fit*  city,  county,  and  Btatt  of  New 

Ynrk.  I 

Piflh  itie  number  of  directors  of  the  World 
Bill  of  Rlihta  Aaaoclatlon,  Inc..  ahnll  be  not 
lesa  thnn  Ta  nor  mure  than  3U. 

the  names  and  rosldencM  of  tbt 
o  iinlll  the  nrai  annual  meeting  arai 

Jiihn  lorjiMta,  filO  West  One  Hundred  and 
Tvcnly-tnird  Street,  New  York;  John  Lem- 
bprui)  JH  West  Btventieth  Street.  New  York; 
Kii  hiird  Hermanaon,  10^  Grand  Avenue,  Bast 
Mc-Kuwny.  N,  Y;  John  Balkunaa.  64-14  Fif- 
ty-sixth  Boad,  Maapeth.  N.  Y.:  Allna  Rabca* 
wu/.  121  kt.  Marks  Place.  New  Ynrk. 

Hffventn.  That  all  of  the  aubscribers  to 
the  rerttlleate  art  of  full  age;  that  at  leatt 
two*thlr«  of  them  art  cltiaens  of  tha  Unlttd 
ritntea;  tnat  at  Itaat  one  of  them  la  a  rest- 
>i<  ),(  of  tilt  State  of  New  York,  and  that  o( 
tin  p  iNn^a  naititd  as  directors  at  least  ont 
i>  I  .:i/<«i  or  tht  Unlttd  Btntaa  and  »  rNl- 
deni  of  tie  State  of  Ntw  York, 

III  witieaa  whtrtof,  wt  havt  made,  sub* 
arrlbed.  (|nd  acknowledged  ttola  certificate, 
this  Mthjday  of  August  1046. 

y  JONN  TOMATt. 

John  LiMitftoH. 
Kkharo  Hinmanion. 

John  BAi.Kt'NAS. 

Al.lNA    RABrtWIfR.^ 

«mcaui 

Tlie  t#mpori\ry  execullvt  board  of  tht 
World  Dill  of  RIghU  Aaaoclatlon,  lo.'  i-  at 
foUowt:  President,  Hon,  Alvln  B    '  d, 

Congreesmnn  from  Wtaeonain;  vice  pii''<iiiiiit, 
Rev.  Johi  Balkuniu.  trustee  nf  the  Llthua« 
nlfin  R.  d  Ftderation  of  America;  vice  prtal* 
(lent,  Rlc  lard  Hermnnaon.  writer  and  high* 
school  I  Mhtr,  rtprtstnting  tht  Latvian 
AmertMH  i;  vice  prtaldent.  Dr,  TIbor  Kerekea, 
1  feaaor  at  Georgetown  University,  execu* 
uvo  aecntary  of  the  American  Hungarian 
Federatloi;  vice  president,  Gustnv  Kotik, 
editor  of  the  Slovnk  V  Amerlke;  vlct  prtal* 
dent.  Mlllin  Obrndovlch.  vice  president  Btr* 
blnn  Nil  clonal  Defenae  Council;  vice  presU 
dent.  Dr.  John  Torpats,  economist,  author, 
and  writtr.  repreaentlng  the  Central  Com* 
mittee  of  Batonlan-Amerlcan  Organlutlon; 
executlvtl  tecrctary.  Rev.  A.  A.  Skonleckl, 
executlvelsecretary  of  the  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee o|  American  Polish  Associations  In 
the  Bast,  author  and  writer;  treasurer.  Wil- 
liam H.  iSmyth;  recording  secretary.  Allna 
Rabcewlct. 

The  htadquarters  of  the  association  are 
located  at  103  Park  Avenue.  Room  611,  New 
York  17.  ^.  y.,  telephone  Murray  Hill  5-«48fl. 


ArricNuix  TO  the  congrkssional  kkcord 


Any  1 

iBMMMilMf" 

''»n 

Inln    tlV  ( 

iiMimiiBflWffi 

Inc.  lOihtrk 

II, 

-viO- 
New 

'..Mk         IT 

.  Ntw  York.  i-^. 

i  I  ■ 

»y 

Mill 

•  «4BI. 

for  frttdom^  aake  jom 

OuVV 

I!   K    ru>J 

nCTENHION  or  IIRMAIUUI 
or 

h',N   (■l,.\iK  l,N(.:.E 
or  oAttrogNiA 

nt  TNI  HOUSB  OF  RBPMMBNTAT1VBB 

Thumdav.  Novtmbtr  1, 1943 

Mr.  INOl  B  of  CkllfornU.  Mr. 
Bpeakpr,  undrr  iinitntmouii  con«»nt  to  rx- 
Und  my  own  rcmarka  In  the  Rboobb.  I  In- 
clude two  lotlera  relaUnfl  to  H.  R.  4383.  i\ 
bill  loti'oduoed  by  mr  dome  wmRji  mo 
for  the  purpose  of  rrlmburHing  tht  own- 
ern  of  gold  t  or  ihe  damfties  done 

to  ihrir  min<  ..  ng  the  time  they  were 
itrbltrnniy  cluTrt  down  by  the  Oovem- 
nicnt.   The  oidt  ng  the  gold  mine* 

WM  «  type  uf  uiui .  ...  duplicated  In  any 
other  instance  and  Inflicted  a  financial 
loaa  upon  the  gold  mlnera  without  paral- 
lel in  any  other  Induatry  In  thii  country. 
Theie  two  lettern  from  pravtical  minlnR 
operatom  In  mv  ^'  ■  rt  are  no  much  to 
the  point  and  ki  case  t»o  wrll.  that 

I  feci  they  are  of  general  Intcrcat : 

PxomtK  '       "A  MiKia. 
FlMtrrffrr,  Cc  "bn  j;,  l$4i, 

Hon.  CtMa  K 

iffoMte  0/  i- 1'----  ■•■'•■•■ '  ■•, 

W'ai/iini^fnn,  D  C. 
DtAB  CLAim;  I  aoknowledKe  receipt  of  copy 
of  your  H.  R  488g  whtc4i  1  have  read  with 
much  inttrtst.  This  bill  aetmi  lu  bt  well 
drawn  and  aurh  that  it  covers  the  aubjtot. 
U  it  eas  Be  >  inu>  Inw.  it  win  mean 

•  traOMaieiiK  '  >i  to  the  Btatt  uf  Cali- 
fornta.  Probably  no  induairy  ever  euBered 
tueh  an  unjust  blow  us  wtstrrn  tt»ld  mining 
recttvtd  under  LSOII.  Its  rtatilU  have  l>eni 
dteaatratii  lor  Bobhm  of  nroAUbir 
operatioDt  eperaliaM  vlueh  by  u  • 
nature  were  unablt  lo  eonrert  to  any  war- 
time activity. 

Mtrt  In  Oalirornla  we  are  andravorlni  with 
a  prtjmiae  ot  aucctae  to  Induct  a\u  oorpomtt 
aecurlUea  departtAtnt  to  relai  aomt  of  thtir 
atrlngent  regulationa  governing  the  aale  nf 
mining  stocks.  I  met  with  the  mmmiaaionei 
ytsterdBV  MM  bellevt  tM  have  worked  out  a 
protram  ttat  win  bt  of  grtat  help— but  It  all 
atlll  Involves  tht  aale  uf  stock  to  gti  our 
mUilnK  Industry  kubih  imlng.  Thia  mekiui  a 
reduoad  intereat  i  iterators,  uf  ruurat 

a  penalty  dlrtcU>  ^..^.tit-ahle  to  I,U08, 

All  of  thu,  too,  ta  involved  with  preeent 
high  wages  and  low  gold  prices  of  |!tA  Nu 
Other  Induatry  ever  was  so  opitriv  bimkrupt 
by  arbitrary  Ciovprnment  n'  ••  the 

target.     At  a  time  whrn  nil  cen- 

tered on  poatwar  eit^  our 

Undt  Bam  hamatrlnt«-  ,^  "^ aiUi  n 

prict  ioww  than  anywhere  elae  In  the  world 
and  a  Ittallatd  banditry  that  compel*  a  pro- 
dtwer  tn  sell  tnataatly  all  of  hla  product  at 
the  buyer's  price  and  txclusively  to  that 
buyer— the  buyer  baing  Immune  (rum  all  re- 
•potialbillty  for  hit  actions.  Maybt  aomt 
college  economist  who  never  operated  any 
buaineaa  anywhere  can  figure  out  that  It  la 
cheaper  to  pay  a  dolt  to  unemployed  miners 
than  It  la  to  pay  a  dactnt  price  for  their 
product — but  I  am  too  simple  minded  to  be 
able  to  reach  any  such  conclusion. 

Your  fine  letter  was  read  to  the  mining 
council's  last   ^ annual)    meeting  at  Auburu 


niMlBf   paoplo 

>«i  '>«r  effsrie  m  tlMlr  Behalf, 


With  bsNii  wiahta  Vo  you, 
Bincatelv 


Hal.  Oaiatia. 


Oa<>  I 


Mr   Of  A I 

,v 

hill  I 
Is  a  I 
hidii 


C«i«/.,  Utf(ulH»r  J/,  i$4t. 

•Mufieii,  /)  c 

lit  enfiv  ui  yuur 

>a,    Thati 

•  •I  u„«  ignortd 

,  inaiM  from  the 


to  a  III  It 

T  niiuiiiD    la   boon^iof    111 

(  KUatIa  IK 

AiM>n     nit-     iriwlt|^     nii>      I'l      ilielr     golil     i  .u  i     i>i 

their  huiwls     In  fact,  only  uur  Niilion  sm-nwi 
liidllTereiit   to  tlte  metal  and.  as   » 
(pipuoe   It  Is  only  a  mlaforlune  to  i*. 

Ills  mine  happens  lo  be  In  the  U  a  a 
rreatdetit's  gtnaroua  atutude  lowani 
Wiiiiir.  and  his  otmsldeiatlon  for  thnae  |n- 
dnsiries  whott  margin  ot  profit  la  a«)  alight 
that  advaneea  in  prU^  are  ret|uired  in  oider 
that  they  tiist,  i> <  a  permitted  to  nppiv 

for  periRlsalon  t  i-e  prints,  waa  noted 

in  yttterday'B  ipetvh  But.  as  thtre  oannot 
hp  snv  advanet  In  the  price  uf  our  product 
I  '.  iDirriintionalacreement. howls  the 

o|>«n,  wi  of  a  gold  mint  to  eempeneatt  for 
this  uureaae  In  the  coat  of  productton  In- 
curred by  tnortactd  wagtaT  Perhapa  ihia 
would  bt  an  aoaploiout  timt  to  adeaaee  a 
bonus  on  newly*a»lned  goidf  A  ftw  htfh* 
rradt  oropertlag  may  bt  abli  to  shoulder  thle 

I  il  burden,  but  the  majority  of  Call* 
ioiuiM  >  Kuld  mines  are  marginal  and  fitf  them 
this  Is  out  of  the  question.    So  whatf 

We  are  having  the  first  storm  of  the  season 

II  stixrled  ycstrrdiiy  and  looks  as  th<amh 
it  miKht  clear  up  tomorMw  Pleaae  keep  ua 
Informed  of  proffrtaa.  and  know  wt  grtatly 
npprpcinte  your  thoughifulness  and  efforts. 

Cordially, 

Jack. 


Diichargei  From  tht  Armtd  Strvlcei 
EXTRN8I0N  OF  REMARKW 

HON.  UiAi.LL)  K.  ROBLRliUN 

or  MO«TH  DAKOTA 

IN  TIW  HOUBl  OF  RlWliilNTATIVIl 
Thundny.  November  f .  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Nurth  Dakota. 
Mr,  Speaker.  1  am  dally  in  rrcripi   of 
Irttpm  from  men  in  thf  armed  acrvlppg 
expreuing  a  dettre  to  be  all' 
turn  to  their  homea.    Some  o:  m 

to  me  from  the  theaters  of  ^  '  urnpa 

^  ,  ,    ,  ,.  ^    ..,.^  ..ur—  frotii  • 

their  families.    1  ft»ri  nccrn 

,  .     '■  ■     n"  I — *'"ti    f(u    iiiii-''    viiiu   have 

in  of  time  overaeaa.  and 

equal  ronrern  lor  thoi^r  who  hfxvr  famlllea 

at  home  dtv •-  nt  upon  them 

I  am  fu,  Mnrrrned  with  the  vait 

numbers  ol  younit  men  who  have  been 
taken  Into  the  aerviee  and  deprived  of 
opportunity  to  finish  their  education. 
ThI.H  sltURtltin  was  imperative  no  long  a« 
the  Nation  was  at  war.  It  seems  lo  mc 
now  that  the  country  Is  at  peace  again 
every  elTort  shmild  bo  made  by  the  War 
Department  to  return  these  students  In 
order  that  they  may  complete  their  edu- 
cation. We  have  a  responsibility  to  them, 
and  Uiere  will  come  a  time  when  their 
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Ihev  may  rnulrr  loth 
life    We  will  netd  educated  a^ 
fuiurr, 
Z  axprsaa  t^xud  eoncern  for  youiu 
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in   the  state   of 
yotthf  BIBnhav    * 
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parent!  to  carry 
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iioin 
V  ii(  itiattir knKH'i. 
North    Dakota    whore 

!     d 

nn  aN  brct  thry  ran. 

'  ^^r  looked  into  Intel- 

by  the  War  Depart • 

humliiHla  of  instBMBi 

....  .  ..1,.  ,,,  ,^..  ^rvlOB 

•uiiher 

M'lviuf  lo  (lull  iiuUlU  *      lid  br 

rrdirnefi  In  their  farii.    ....       t:      armn 

1  parents.    Their  ronirlbutlon  to 

,  11 1;  'I   1  i  li  I  .1  .     a  ;    )  ll .;  1 ,1     I  ii  an    Uj   Uo  1  tlUUll'U 

in  Ihe  armed  !mi  . 

Under  uaBtUtttgiBi  ooMsnt, 
htrewiih  nminUM  from  a  f^ 

which  have  eoMM  to  me  withto  the  lant 
few  days: 

1.  "I  would  llkt  to  wrltt  you  a  few  llnea 
ruiiotruihg  iny  son  who  ii  in  iht  Army. 
Me  has  bttn  In  iht  Army  now  fur  ftA  monllia, 
nearly  a  ytar  uveraeaa.  Mt  baa  been  on  the 
Islaiid  of  Okinawa  aJnoe  the  lalnnd  waa  Vakta, 
and  Is  sUll  there.  Me  la  very  analuus  to  get 
back  in  the  Slalaa  ao  thai  he  oaa  eontluue 
hU  studies  which  he  aurud  hel0iB  ht  waa 
draftad  into  tht  Army,  Oraai  prUBtees  were 
madt  hhu  tltat  he  would  go  baeS  to  aohooi 
aa  MKio  as  tht  war  waa  over  and  it  la  up  Wi 
the  ones  In  hightr  authority  te  tat  that 
thear  prunuaaa  aie  fulfilled." 

8    'Wt  havt  been  h«  >  mueh  ahout 

the  duohargint  of  tei  t<r  wwtUlH- 

iitf  thtir  ec  imong 

the  mtdioa.  .  aed  in 

tlip   Htatea.     Very   little    ta   br  .  ».   al- 

though a  lot  Is  beiuf  aaid.  M>  .^  •  and  has 
bttn  in  the  strriot  over  8  years.  At  tlte  time 
he  Joined  the  BEC  In  ooiltft.  msny  promlaea 
ware  given  Ui  tht  atudtnta  about  tliUshlUK 
their  parlud  uf  training  and  tduealiou.  He 
waa  a  medical  atudeiit  and  tht  Anny  oaiimi 
hitu  in  aplU  uf  the  apetial  aet-ufi  wr 
was  lu,  Mt  was  given  a  short  ptritd  ol 
ing  and  was  then  sent  uveraeaa.  Mow  the 
war  Is  over,  he  wishes  to  rnntlnae  hla  work 
in  the  field  of  niedUlnr,  and  in  spile  of  the 

fact  •'    ■  '  ■  spapor  ■        •     i i  i- f 

tel'  >^  of  ll.. 

stii  Irs.  Ihry  ui*  tiDt  b«>iii|| 

KiM  ,  .     ;  \     til    dii    SO.      Like    an 

many  oUiera.  why  can't  hr  tie  reltattd  and 
idiowtd  to  oontinop  111"  '.ihi'iiiu?  Thett 
buys  have  done  th'  and  It 

la  the  least  thty  di-im.  .mil  they 

have  done  for  their  oouii! 

»,  "I  am  writinu  \i,         •  ■  >■  •  > 

thing  poaalhlc  to  •.j»»«.(i  i 

In  the  Armv  m     ' 

needrd      Mv    .  ;,  ! 

(if  '  ration  at  the  University  of 

Ni  »r  Mif  Niivy  1  nik  over  the 

iKi  (I-  (  i.->,       'Iticti  the  Nnvy 

oroereu  mm  lu  Dukr  iiiu\pt>uv  Mfdicni 
•elioel.  July  1.  1P43.  where  hr  flnlahed  his 
work  on  Murch  34.  lB4a.  and  got  his  degree 
In  medicine.  He  waa  then  ordered  to  Far- 
riiRUt.  Idaho,  to  serve  na  an  intern  In  the 
United  Slates  Navnl  Hoapital.  where  be 
atarttd  his  dutlta  April  1,  IHA  As  long  as 
thtrt  wai  work  to  do  %bert  he  waa  happy- 
he  was  vary  wttttag  to  do  his  part.  But 
for  the  past  8  months  there  hta  bsen  leas 
and  lean  work  to  do  a l  Parragut  Naval  Boa- 
piui.  Now  there  are  three  timet  as  many 
doctors  thtre  as  are  needed  "     "*' 

4.  "Mow  that  the  war  has  b«en  won  it 
appaars  to  me  that  the  aiat  of  ttoe  armed 
forces   can    b«   cut.     I  waa  ont  at  the  last 
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cj.es  dr;ii*.«l  from  our  county.  Deing  aa  1 
am,  3a  years  old,  having  been  married  10 
yc«n  and  the  father  of  two  children,  af^es 
8  and  S.  I  «aa  conatdered  essential  but  due 
to  the  chortage  of  available  men.  I  waa  In- 
dtictMl  on  May  15,  1945.  The  allowance  my 
wife  K«ta.  In  addition  to  belnR  a  great  bur- 
den to  the  taxpayer  Is  not  sulScient  to  care 
for  my  family  with  living  coats  as  they  are. 
]%  ftppeara  that  with  v<)luntp«>r  and  Army- 
career  men.  and  men  18  to  26  without  fnm- 
lllea,  they  will  have  a  more  efficient  Army 
IhAU  they  would  have  keeping  us  family  nien 
In  and  take  a  chance  on  our  homes  being 
broken  up  In  addition  to  the  added  expense." 
6  "Now  that  the  war  has  come  to  a  fuc- 
CMaful  end  the  next  thing  that  comes  to 
our  minds  is  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
men  In  the  service  that  have  been  recently 
drafted  and  are  paat  28  years  old  with  fam- 
ines. I  am  28  years  old.  I  was  married  In 
19K>  and  have  two  children,  one  4  and  one 
2  years  old.  I  was  kept  out  of  the  Army  so 
long  due  to  the  fact  that  I  was  a  family  man, 
•nd  now  with  the  point  .■system  It  looks  like 
the  men  drafted  within  the  last  year  will  be 
the  laat  ones  out.  We  were  the  last  ones 
In  due  to  cur  families  and  I  really  believe  we 
should  be  In  line  as  being  the  first  ones  to 
be  dlf charged  " 

6.  "I  think  something  should  be  done 
about  discharging  limited  servicemen  who 
are  classtfled  as  unfit  for  overseas  duty  and 
have  never  been  able  to  serve  overseas.  They 
have  no  way  of  getting  enough  points  to  be 
dlacbarged  the  way  the  point  system  Is  now 
and  It  Is  not  their  fault  they  haven't  been 
able  to  go  overseas  to  get  their  points  that 
way.  My  husband  Is  30  years  of  age  and  has 
been  !n  the  Army  since  August  3.  1942.  He 
went  in  with  the  first  group  of  limited  serv- 
ice fellows  and  was  always  classlfled  as  unfit 
for  duty  overseas,  consequently  he  has  been 
shoved  here  and  there  from  one  Army  camp 
to  another  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
Army  has  not  known  Just  what  else  to  do 
with  some  of  these  men.  I  suggest  some- 
thing be  done  for  their  benefit  also  as  they 
have  surely  done  thslr  duty." 

7.  "My  son  who  Is  now  21  years  old  entered 
the  Army  2  years  ago.  He  had  been  a  pre- 
medlc  student  at  the  Jamestown  College  for 
one  full  temi  of  9  months  and  3  months' 
summer  school  and  had  started  another  year 
at  the  college  when  he  left  for  the  Army. 
He  trained  as  a  tall  gunner  on  a  B-17.  Spent 
over  5  months  In  England  during  the  war 
with  Germany.  Mide  14  b'-mblng  missions 
over  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  and 
Belgium,  and  in  addition  to  this,  made  several 
focd  missions  over  Belgium  and  Holland  while 
the  fighting  was  still  on.  He  did  not  re- 
ceive credit  on  his  combat  missions  for  the 
food  missions  nor  was  he  given  credit  on  his 
combat  hcurs  fpr  the  food  missions.  His 
cutflt  received  a  Presidential  citation  for 
their  bombing  of  some  pert  In  France  that 
was  still  being  held  by  the  Germans.  He 
Is  now  at  Drew  Field.  "Tampa.  Fla.,  and  has 
been  there  since  August  of  1945.  He  has  been 
assigned  to  MP  training.  Imagine  a  man 
wantlnc:  to  get  back  Into  college  to  complete 
hts  medic  course  and  gets  thrown  Into  an 
outfit  like  the  MPs." 

8.  "I  am  writing  you  In  regard  to  my  hus- 
band who  la  now  In  Japan.  He  entered  serv- 
ice May  22.  1942.  and  went  overseas  In  De- 
cember 1942.  He  has  served  In  Fiji  Islands, 
New  C  ■  1.  Philippine  Islands,  and  new 
Is  In  aland  of  Japan.  He  has  77 
p«.3ints  lo  September  1  aiid  has  had  only  a 
7-day  itirloxigh  since  he  entered  the  service 
and  that  was  jUst  before  he  went  overseas. 
Isn't  there  some  way  you  cculd  send  him 
bome,  as  he  h«s  been  there  almost  3  years?" 

•■  "My  •  1  Is  m  tb  e  and  Is  in 

Camp  Be:  He  v  i  .    -  that  he  is 

Just  Idlinij  his  time  away.  I  need  him  at 
borne  and  I  have  four  .children  to  lake  cere 
ot.  I  am  request- ng  you  to  use  your  m- 
auence  to  get  bu  discbjjie." 


10.  "I   am   writing   to  you   at>out   my  son. 
He  will  be  30  years  old   next  January  and 
has  worked  with  me  In  my  farm-machinery 
business  since   he   was   out   of   high   school. 
He  was  sent  to  Italy  In  1941  and  fought  In 
France.  Germany,  and  Austria  to  the  end  of 
the  European  war.     He  has  applied  for  a  dis- 
charge  to   his   commanding   ofBcer.     I    for- 
warded a  number  of  affidavits  to  him.  one 
from  my  doctor  who  Is  treating  me  for  arthri- 
tis and  heart  trouble,  but  that  was  rejected 
and  "not  essential"  written  over   It.     Now  I 
am  past  70.  raised  a  family  of  10,  all  of  whom 
are  either  married  or  on  their  own  and  have 
but  four  boys  left  single.     One  spent  3  years 
In    the    Army    and    Is   discharged    and    Is   all 
crippled    up    with    arthritis    and    drawing    a 
small    pension.     He    Is   unfit   to   work.     An- 
other boy  served  in  the  Army  nearly  5  years 
and  is  still  in  Japan.     My  youngest  boy  is  19 
and  Is  m  France  and  expects  to  be  sent  to 
Germany  for  some  time  to  come.     I  tell  you 
I  am  desperate,  and  there  Is  this  son  doing 
nothing   In   camp   but   chewing   his   finger- 
nails, as  he  writes,  and  becoming  a  bum  if  he 
has  to  stay  In  longer.     Surely  there  can   be 
no  Just   reason   for   not  discharging  him   as 
he  Is  surely  not  worth  a  thing  to  the  Army 
while  here  the  job  Is  waiting  for  him,  and 
not  only  that,  but  three  or  four  mere  Jobs 
for  others  If  he  takes  over,  which  I  want  him 
to  do  as  I  cannot  in  present  state  of  health 
carry  on  any  more." 

11.  "1  received  yours  of  October  1  and 
usual  paper  phooey  on  discharges.  Many 
others  are  getting  out.  We  lost  over  $5,000  in 
crops  and  wages  by  the  taking  of  all  our 
help.  We  want  our  boys  discharged  and 
home  by  Christmas.  Now  the  war  is  over — 
we  will  choose  our  help  according  to  their 
ability  to  serve  all  alike. " 
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Du    R(.tl;ner^    d'.'t    a    SqtMre    i>eal    From 

Govern;ne!:l? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

LON.  MARION  T.  bLi,NLTT 

OF    M2SSOtn>.I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  8.1945 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Spepker,  today  I  attended,  together  with 
many  other  Congressmen,' a  meeting  of 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
which  is  considering  the  OPA  policy  of 
cost  absorption,  as  applied  now  to  auto- 
mobile dealers.  The  dangers  in  this  un- 
fair policy  have  long  been  apparent  to  me 
and  it  has  been  evident  to  all  of  these 
of  us  wlio  have  studied  the  matter  that 
the  policy  would  gradually  be  extended 
to  more  and  more  lines  of  business,  if  the 
OPA  planners'  get  their  way. 

Under  leave  to  extend  niy  remarks,  I 
Include  the  fcllowing  brief  article  pre- 
pared by  me  and  published  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  the  Missouri  Grocer,  the 
monthly  magazine  of  the  Missouri  Re- 
tail Grocers'  Association.  The  article 
follows : 

DO   RCT.'MLXRS  GET   A   SQUARE   DEAL  FKOM 
GOVIRNMENT? 

(By  Hon.  IdARiON  T.  Bennett.  Memb:r  cf  Con- 
gress. Sixth  District) 
1  have  been  Invited  to  express  my  views  as 
to  what  the  Federal  Government  appears  to 
have  In  mind  for  private  enterprise,  especially 
the  retail  merchant  It  Is  with  mixed  feel- 
ings that  I  undertake  this  assignment  be- 
cause I  fear  that  many  of  th3  things  that 
the   present    governmental    leaders    tell    the 


merchant^  of   the  country   they  wish   to  do 
for  them  ^iW  never  become  a  reality. 

On  the  ^ther  hand,  I  am  fearful  that  many 
things  will  be  done  to  our  retailers  by  the 
present  a4mlnlstratlon  which  were  not  bar- 
gained fot  when  we  last  went  to  the  p>olls. 
To  *>€  bluiit.  the  outlook  Is  far  from  promis- 
ing. 

The  American  retailer  today  faces  the 
greatest  challenge  In  his  history.  For  scores 
of  years,  brior  to  this  war,  the  distributors 
of  this  JNatlon  have  operated  under  a 
competltlte  system  that  could  truly  be  called 
free  entefprise  Today,  however.  Just  at  a 
time  whei^  the  frustrations  caused  by  operat- 
ing In  a  Wartime  economy  should  be  coming 
to  an  end.  the  retaUer  finds  blm8< 
threatenetl  by  a  form  of  unfair  competition 
wh*ch  he-  cannot  b?at  down  by  supermer- 
chandlslng  methods  or  by  sheer  Ingenuity 
and  energy. 

Today  fla  competition  Is  not  that  cf  the 
store  acrc^  the  street,  but  the  coercive  force 
of  misused  policing  powers  vested  In  the 
hands  of  khe  Government  Itself.  Today,  the 
retaller"s  competition  sneaks  up  behind  him 
and  grabs  him  by  the  throat  In  a  manner 
that  he  cpnnot  combat. 

This  cijlppllng  force  of  governmental  In- 
terference takes  several  forms.  I  shall  only 
discuss  a, few  of  Its  manifestations  in  these 
limUed  remarks. 

First  ofjall.  It  manifests  Itself  in  that  trav- 
esty upcti  Justice — the  OPA  pricing  policy 
known  al  cost  absorption.  This  new  de- 
vice to  c<jnluse  and  upset  the  retailer  In  his 
normal  business  calculations  has  not  yet 
been  foisted  upon  the  retail  grocer,  but.  in 
my  oplniin.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
he,  too,  feels  the  welgbt  of  this  regulatory 
squeeze.   ^ 

Cost  af sorption,  as  you  know.  Instead  of 
encouraging  a  man  to  stay  In  business,  sets 
up  squeeiing  price  powers  which.  If  carried 
through,  pan  only  result  In  his  being  put  out 
of  business  In  a  relatively  short  space  of  time. 
As  I  stated,  not  all  of  our  retailers  have  yet 
felt  this!  squeeze.  Certain  product  lines 
have  bee^  temporarily  exempted  from  the 
formula.  I  In  the  hard-goods  line,  however, 
the  squeeze  has  already  commenced.  In  my 
opinion  t)ther  lines  will  shortly  be  placed 
under  thf  same  order  unless  the  Congress  or 
the  President  takes  proirpt  nctlon  to  prevent 
the  OPA  ifrom  carrying  further  this  destruc- 
tive and  Almost  criminal  policy. 

OPA's  ^rice-control  program  for  the  recon- 
version ftnd  transition  periods  rests  upon  a 
series  of,  wholly  unwarranted  economic  as- 
sumptlo4s.  We  all  agree  that  a  flexible  con- 
trol ovet^  prices  on  essential  living  items  is 
I'-iportanJt  and  might  act  as  a  brake  upon 
runaway! price  rises.  OPAs  policy  of  rigidly 
controlllig  almost  every  known  price,  how- 
ever. Impairs  the  Incentive  to  produce  and 
thus  ad%trsely  affects  the  number  of  Jobs  we 
may  expfcct  to  have  available.  The  natural 
carollary  to  this  is  that  we  then  find  a  further 
restricts  n  on  the  volume  of  civilian  goods  for 
which  there  Is  an  admitted  pent-up  demand. 
A  policy  of  rigid  price  control  while  wage 
Increase!  are  permitted  or  encouraged  is 
doomed  o  failure,  in  my  opinion.  It  is  eco- 
nomic fiJlacy  to  think  that  it  could  ever 
succeed. 

Statist  Ics  shew  that  wartime  earnings  be- 
fore taxes  for  retailers  have  Increased  fcr  less 
rapidly  ttian  In  other  Industries. .  The  record 
shows  tl  lat  earnings  of  manufacturing  cor- 
poration I  increased  apprcximately  four  times 
Es  much  as  did  earnings  of  unincorporated 
retailers  during  wartime.  Most  retailers,  of 
course,  i  till  operate  in  the  unincorporated 
form.  I  shall  discuss  these  tax  problems  also 
a  little  :  urther  on 

Today,  retailers  are  being  asked  to  absorb 
the  price  Increases  lh:it  are  being  given  to  the 
manufr.cturer  In  practically  every  case.  For 
example,  of  the  64  general  price  Increases 
granted  >y  OPA  to  manufacturers  in  the  first 
74  months  cf  1943.  distributors  were  re- 
quired t)  absorb  the  full  increase  In  51  In- 
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stances.  In  1944.  54  Increases  were  also 
flven  to  manufacturers.  In  those  case*  also 
the  retaUers  assumed  the  absc  rption  of  the 
full  Increase  In  S5  caacs.  wltb  no  abeorpticn 
being  asked  of  the  wholesaler. 

That  te  Just  the  beginning.  Tbe  flood  cf 
manufacturing  UMreascs  Is  Just  before  us  and 
the  retaUer  has  only  begun  t<  alworb  these 
increases  If  OPA  Is  permitted  to  have  Its  way. 

It  is  a  recognized  economic  fact  that  vcl- 
nme  of  retail  sales  are  closely  related  to 
changes  In  individual  incomes.  We  all  rec- 
ognise that  many  Individual  Incomes  are 
going  to  fall  below  wartime  InJated  levels  as 
the  war  production  demands  :ut  off,  as  the 
aervioemen  return,  acd  as  discharged  vi^r 
workers  are  forced  to  seek  other  empioyment 
Tbla  decline  is  already  under  'way  and  i.^  re- 
flected In  Nationwide  statistics  for  retail 
■ales. 

Statistics  also  show  that  the  actual  cost  cf 
retaiUng  per  transaction  row;  during  war- 
time. It  Is  not  likely  tnat  this  trend  will  be 
reversed  in  any  great  hurry.  Why  OPA  does 
not  recognlBe  these  fundamental  economic 
facts  is  more  than  I  can  understand  unless 
it  be  that  the  course  Uiat  agency  Is  plotting 
is  deliberate  and  of  a  sinister  nature. 

Incorporated  retailers  turned  over  as  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Government  a  cents  of  their 
sales  dollar  during  wartime  as  i.-ompared  with 
about  1  cent  before  tbe  war.  With  the  hesvy 
national  debt  still  hanging  over  our  heads, 
we  are  not  safe  in  assuming  that  this  tax 
liabUity  will  become  very  much  less  for  many 
years  to  come. 

All  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
small  retailer  will  be  less  able  to  absorb  these 
manufacturing  price  increases  than  will  xl\e 
large  retailer  and  the  chain  sUre.  The  mar- 
gins whlci  OPA  proposes  to  allow  retailers  in 
most  lines  will  be  so  inadequate  that  failures 
may  be  expected  on  a  large  scale  unless 
prompt  action  Is  taken  to  atop  this  un-Ameri- 
can and.  in  my  opinion,  illegal  policy. 

To  top  this  we  now  have  a  leading  Denao- 
cratlc  Senator,  the  cbalrmaa  o"  the  powerful 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  insisting  that  tax 
reductions  shall  not  be  granted  to  the  small 
man  for  psychological  reasons  He  says  that 
he  miast  be  made  conscious  cf  his  duty  to 
the  Government.  Whose  Government  is 
this.  I  ask,  unless  It  is  that  of  the  little  man? 

I  fear  inflation.  Everyone  with  a  grain  of 
common  sense  fears  inflation.  But,  when 
we  weigh  these  pimltlve,  rigid,  stupid,  un- 
imaginative, and  undemoc-atic  poUcles 
which  OPA  is  now  pursuing  against  the 
problems  of  providing  full  production  and 
full  employment.  I  say  that  tlie  present  ad- 
ministration Is  playing  a  dangerous  game  in 
promising  tis  prosperity  on  the  one  band  and 
building  us  a  one-way  highway  to  perma- 
nent depression  and  breadllneH  on  the  other. 

Let  me  point  one  or  two  ether  examples 
of  thU  short-sighted  Federal  ijollcy  with  re- 
spect to  retailers  and  small  bi.isinessmen. 

The  IDepartment  of  Commerce,  beaded  by 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  has  charge  of  ailing  sur- 
plus consumer  goods  which  tl^.e  Government 
no  longer  needs  for  Ite  own  purposes.  Under 
a  policy  which  presumably  crrrles  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's personal  approval,  thf  t  Department 
gives  to  chain  stores  and  mail-order  houses 
an  extra  discount  which  Is  often  as  much  as 
20  percent  when  a  chain  store  c»r  a  mail-order 
house  makes  a  purchase  of  surplus  consumer 
goods  from  the  Government.  And  it  does 
this  even  where  the  purchase  covers  small  lots 
of  a  size  that  independent,  small  retailers 
would  willingly  acquU-e  for  their  own  stocks. 

Thus,  we  find  another  powerful  agency  of 
Government  deliberately  putting  road  blocks 
In  front  of  small  retailers  and.  In  effect,  sub- 
sidizing their  large  competitors,  the  chains 
and  mail-order  houses.  How  much  longer 
these  policies  will  prevail  def>e;i48  upon  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  President  s 
nght-hand  officials. 

Again,  let  us  look  at  the  manner  in  wtiich 
another  Government  agency  lavored  large 
firms  over  small  ones  In  the  allocation  of 
scarce  materials.    A  survey  of  tbe  textile  low- 


cost -garment  program  made  last  summer 
showed  thr>.t  the  War  Production  Board  had 
so  arranged  its  allocation  orders  that  one  sin- 
gle chain  outlet  had  secured  title  to  05  per- 
cent of  one  class  of  men's  underwear.  81  per- 
cent of  another  cJass.  and  75  percent  of  still 
another  group.  Those  things  Just  c  " 
pen  under  a  Govemment-materia.  1 

pragTMn  unlei  the  in  charge  ol  Uie 

pra^wn  are  aware  c:  is  «oing  on. 

Taxwlsc.  the  small  retailer  faces  a  very  un- 
certain future.  Excise  taxes,  continued  high 
income  taxes,  and  little  sympathy  for  the 
needs  of  small  firms  to  build  up  adequate  re- 
serves of  capital  with  which  to  meet  their 
cm  petition  and  periods  of  lean  times  seenu 
to  te  the  order  of  the  day.  It  avails  a  mer- 
c  .ant  nothing  today  to  merely  act  as  a  m;d- 
dloinan  of  funds  which  paas  across-  his 
counter  to  rest  ultimately  In  the  Fedeial 
Treasury.  No  credits  or  exempuona  are  of- 
fered to  hUn  for  the  amount  of  midntgbt  oil 
he  burns  or  the  paper  he  uses  in  filinR  out 
the  multitudinous  forms  required  of  him  as 
the  Government's  tax  collector  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  couki  go  on  and  mention  other  examples 
th>tn  these,  some  so  ridiculous  as  to  be  almost 
unbelievable.  I  shall  not  bore  you  with  the 
details,  however,  because  many  cf  you  readers 
have  a  greater  detailed  knowledge  of  some 
of  these  problems  and  obstacles  from  first- 
hand experience  than  I  have. 

Considering  the  picture  from  the  broed 
viewpoint,  however,  I  feel  that  the  combina- 
tion of  all  of  these  Federal  actions  I  have 
mentioned  constitute  tbe  gravest  threat  to 
our  postwar  happlneas  and  prosperity  that 
can  be  Imagined. 

Our  retail  merchants  are  the  backbone  of 
this  country.  Their  futtires  are  at  stake  In 
this  wlerd  program  which  has  been  given  to 
us  by  the  theorists  of  the  OPA  by  remote,  but 
hrm.  control.  The  otber  programs  referred 
to  are  Just  as  potentially  dangerous  because 
they  reflect  a  sinister  and  incomprehensible 
program  which,  if  followed  to  Its  final  im- 
plications, will  throttle  and  put  out  of  busi- 
ness the  majority  of  the  small  merchant*  of 
the  Nation. 

There  has  been  too  much  propaganda  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  consumer  and  not  enough  from  the 
Viewpoint  of  the  man  who  sells  the  consumer 
the  great  bulk  of  his  piurhases. 

Price  control,  low  aelling  prices,  keeping 
the  cost  of  living  down,  and  all  of  the  other 
aims  we  seek  are  laudable  in  the  extreme,  but 
when  these  aims  conflict  with  the  funda- 
mental aim  of  our  Republic,  which  Is  freedom 
of  enterprise  for  the  Individual,  then  a  cro— 
roads  has  been  reached  and  a  decision  moat 
be  nuule 

Unless  our  present  governmental  leadera 
change  their  minds  and  reverse  themsehraa 
on  some  of  the  programs  that  they  are  trying 
to  foist  upon  us.  I  fear  for  the  future  of  the 
Independent  merchant.  When  he  falls,  the 
bulwark  of  democracy  in  this  Nation  goes 
down  with  him, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  Inves- 
tigate Executive  Apencies  has  submitted 
its  report.  No.  1142.  as  of  October  22, 
1945.  on  the  subject  of  the  reconversion 
policy  of  OPA.  Here  is  its  opening 
statement  in  that  report: 

The  policy  of  adherence  to  rigid  formulaa 
has  retarded  reconversion,  prevented  produc- 
tion, ebpecially  in  low-priced  commodities, 
has  restricted  opportunity  for  lull  employ- 
ment and  has.  at  least  in  soute  instances, 
actually  caused  prices  of  cost-of-living  com- 
modities to  rise.  It  has  compelled  manu- 
facturers to  discontinue  and  abandon  pro- 
duction of  prewar  low-priced  commodities 
they  were  skilled  In  making  in  great  volume 
and  has  permitted  newcomers  to  manufac- 
ture such  commodities  at  higher  prices  than 
were  necessary  to  enable  tboac  already  In 
the  field  to  stay  In  business. 


The  report  then  conttnues  with  a  few 
specific  but  typical  examples: 

The  largest-volume  low-priced  awiilni; 
manufacturer  In  the  country  produced  pre- 
war a  window  awning  which  retailed  in  tre- 
mendous qirantity  at  91  59.  Maituiacturing 
costs  have  risen,  he  required  ab  increase 
which  wxjiulf"  ■  •  r  I'd  in  a  ri  *  "  riet 
of    11.79.     I  :'     he    ;  .ed 

that   product.     A   vatolly    I:  iwuuig   of 

the  same  size,  made  by  a  uer  tu  the 

fle:d    sells    at    retaU    for    $3.38    with    OPA 
approval. 

A  large- volume  manufacturer  of  iow -priced 
electric  Irons  was  given  authority  by  War 
Pioductlon  Board  in  May  1914  to  manufac- 
ture 58.000  irons.  Application  was  nuule  to 
OPA  for  a  price  which  would  piirmlt  these 
Irons  to  be  manufactured  and  retailed  at  * 
less  than  (3.  Seven  montlis  elapsed  before 
any  price  was  granted.  The  price  then 
granted  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  manu- 
facturing costs.  In  consequence,  these  irons 
were  not  produced,  in  contrast,  a  new. 
comer  to  tbe  field  wa.s  granted  peimlaslon  by 
CPA  to  price  an  inferior  and  inherent "y  dan- 
gerous electric  Iron  lo  retail  at  %5  50 

A  large-volume  manufacturer  of  bome 
medicine  cabinets,  whose  products  whole- 
saled prewar  at  70  cents  and  ftl.50,  needed 
an  adjustment  to  cover  increased  costs  of 
manufacture.  He  could  not  get  the  adjust- 
ment and  was  forced  to  discontinue  these 
Items.  In  contrast,  a  newcomer  to  the  field, 
whose  own  business  had  been  tht  manufac- 
ture of  lamp  shades,  obtained  OPA  approval 
of  wholesale  prices  of  $1.30  and  $2  30.  re- 
spectively for  identical  medicine  cabinets^ 

Your  committees'  investigation  also  re- 
vealed that  current  OPA  policy  includes  a 
practice  known  as  open  billing.  Under 
this  practice  a  merchant  has  no  way  of 
knowing  how  much  his  merchandise  will 
eventually  cost  him  as  the  manufaciurer's 
price  depends  on  subsequent  OPA  action. 

In  one  such  Instance  a  merchant,  having 
long  since  sold  goods  so  purchased,  was  billed 
an  additional  $45,000  because  his  supplier 
later  received  authority  to  Increase  hU  price. 
In  another,  a  merchant  having  received  200 
washing  machines  sold  them  to  hts  cust- 
omers and  is  now  nervously  awaiting  OPA 
action  to  ascertain  how  much  money  he  may 
have  lost. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  merchants  are 
more  cautious  and  refuse  to  sell  commod- 
ities until  they  know  the  price  at  »bich  their 
suppliers  will  eventually  bill  then.  Despite 
theU  customers'  need,  and  their  own  reluc- 
tance, such  merchants  are  obliged  to  ware- 
hcuRe  their  goods  and  scarcity  Is  prolonged 
with  all  lu  consequent  hardships  and 
dangers. 

The  Nation's  productive  potontlal.  long 
geared  to  the  necessities  of  all-out  war,  must 
be  aaalMHl  UKl  directed  as  rapidly  as  may  be 
to  the  reswHptlon  of  the  important  function 
of  providing  for  the  cltieenry  tbe  high  stand- 
ard of  living  In  which  It  Is  their  birthright 
to  participate  and  flourish.  To  bring  this 
about,  and  to  make  Its  fullest  realization  at- 
tainable in  the  nearest  foreseeable  futxwa 
should  be  the  actuating  policy  and  underly- 
ing motivation  of  all  ofRclal  thought,  concept, 
and  action. 

The  primary  need  of  our  Nation's  economy 
In  the  reconversion  period  is  ever-tncreaslng 
production.  The  actions  and  policy  of  OPA 
should  reflect  this  fact.  No  action  which 
curtails  or  shuts  off  production  should  be 
trken  by  that  agency.  On  the  contrary, 
where  there  Is  conflict  between  rigid  holding 
of  the  price  line  on  one  hand  and  Increasing 
production  on  the  other,  the  latter  must  now 
t>e  the  controlling  consideration. 

That  is  the  language  of  the  committee 
report,  and.  of  cour.'ie.  it  is  right  as  far  as 
It  goes.  I  would  go  a  little  further  and 
say  that  we  should  declare  this  war  at 
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an  end  and  as  quickly  as  possible  aban- 
don those  attempts  at  a  managed  econ- 
omy into  the  mire  of  which  we  ?mk  a 
little  deeper  with  each  new  OPA  di- 
rective. 
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or  Miciiio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R«TieSE.NTATiVE3 

Thunday.  November  8. 1945 

Mr.  DONCERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congressional  Reccrd  of  November  6. 
1945.  can Kd  the  statement  of  Walter  P. 
Rcuth*  r,  vice  president  and  director  of 
th*>  General  Motors  department  of  the 
'  \'-''  CIO's  demand  for  a  30-percent 
^.  !.      increase. 

In  order  that  the  public  may  have  full 
and  c'  ■  information  regarding  the 

wage  versy    between    the    UAW- 

CIO.  Ooneral  Motors  and  other  automo- 
tive indu.'Jtries.  I  offer  for  the  Record  a 
Statement  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilson,  president 
of  General  Motors. 

General  Motors,  like  the  rest  of  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  believes  in  high  wages.  It 
has  paid  hlii;h  wages  in  the  pa«t  and  expects 
to  continue  to  pay  high  wages  In  the  future. 
Oenei^l  Motors  wants  all  Jobs  in  its  plants 
and  offices  to  be  gocd  Jobs,  not  only  In  terms 
ol  worlting  conditions  and  opportunity,  but 
good  Jobs  as  Judged  by  compensation  for 
equivalent  work  generally  tliroughout  the 
country. 

Immediately  at  the  end  of  the  war.  the 
UAW-CIO  made  a  demand  for  a  wage  Increase 
amounting  to  52  hours'  pay  for  40  hours'  work 
and  backed  this  up  by  a  strike  threat.  Other 
CIO  unions  representing  others  of  our  em- 
ployes mcde  similar  demands.  These  de- 
mands were  made  even  though  the  union 
officers  knew  that  as  a  result  of  our  war 
effort  there  would  be  a  considerable  period 
durlnc:  which  profltable  volume  operations 
were  impossible  on  account  of  the  reconver- 
sion prob'ems.  The  demands  were  made  even 
though  they  also  knew  we  were  making  every 
effort  to  speed  the  reconversion  of  our  plants. 
restore  peacetime  production,  and  expand 
employment. 

They  expressed  these  demands  on  two 
principal  counts: 

1.  Maintenance  of  the  wartime  take-home 
pay  of  employes  on  the  argument  that  em- 
ployes should  be  paid  the  same  amount  of 
money  for  40  hours'  work  as  they  had  been 
paid  for  48  hours"  work  including  overtime 
on   the  ^xtra   hours  over  40. 

2.  The  a&sumed  ability  of  the  corporation 
to  pay  this  large  v^age  Increase  either  from 
working  capital,  tax  refunds  from  the  Gov- 
ernment or  estimated  futurf  profits. 

Oa  October  3  Gener  .M  irs  refused  this 
Unreasonable  demand  ;>  :  .i  30-p>erccnt  iri- 
because  we  were  convinced  that  there 
no  Ju  '  "  .  m  or  merit  in  the  reasons 
advanced  'ing    the    demand      More- 

over, V  .e<i  that  such  an  increase  was 

not  c  :   w;ih   the  country's  effort  to 

Btabii. -^  and  prices  and  avoid  inflation. 

We  ^  iike  to  have  been  better  pre- 
pared for  peacetime  production,  but  the 
necessities  of  the  war  effort,  as  Interpreted 
by  those  respoi:slble.  did  not  make  this 
'  '  " 'f  •  Therefore,  a  number  of  employees 
I  be  temporarily  laid  off.  However,  la 
to  speed  i.p  reconversion  all  these  who 
be  employed  on  such  work  have  t>een 
ampioyed  more  than  40  hcu.-s.    Likewise  con- 
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tractors  who  are  building  new  plants  and 
modifying  cur  old  ones  have  had  their  em- 
ployees work  more  than  40  hours  and  paid 
them  the  extra  premium  for  overtime  work. 
Speeding  up  this  work  has  meant  extra  cost 
which  the  contractors  have  charged  to  us. 
We  have  done  everything  we  ccu.d  to  employ 
quickly  more  men  than  ever  before  worked 
for  General  Motors  in  peacetime.  We  have 
worked  more  than  40  hours  per  week  where 
this  would  expand  production  and  employ- 
ment. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  strikes  in  plants  of 
our  suppliers  and  one  or  two  In  our  own 
plants — most  of  which  the  UAW-CIO  was 
responsible  for — we  would  have  already  em- 
ployed many  thousand  more  workers  on  pro- 
ductive work,  and  they  would  be  working 
more  than  40  hours  per  week  to  meet  xhi 
demand  for  our  products  which  so  many  peo- 
ple need  so  badly.  Planu  like  our  electro- 
motive plant  at  LaOran^e,  111  .  where  wo  build 
Diesel  locomotives  and  where  there  was  no 
reconversion  problem,  have  been  regularly 
scheduled  at  48  hours  per  week.  Since  we 
were  doing  everything  we  ctu'd  to  rpeed  up 
production  and  were  willing  to  pay  the  extra 
overtime  premium  for  the  wjrk.  we  d'd  not 
think  there  was  any  merit  whatsoever  in  the 
take-home  pay  argument.  Paying  more 
money  to  those  who  are  working  will  not  help 
tho-.e  who  are  temporarily  laid  off. 

Few  people  realize  that  working  more  than 
40  hovu-s  a  week  In  manufacturing  plants  does 
not  result  in  unemployment.  Obviously, 
when  all  the  work  places  or  Jobs  are  filled 
and  a  plant  Is  operating  only  5  days  or  40 
hcurs  per  week,  no  more  people  can  be  em- 
ployed on  tills  basis  but  the  plant  w.ll  re- 
main Idle  on  the  sixth  day.  Therefore,  work- 
ing extra  time  on  the  sixth  day  or  more  than 
8  hours  per  day  for  5  days  per  week  does  not 
prevent  a  slncle  additional  person  from  get- 
ting a  Job.  Additional  employees  cannot  be 
employed  for  a  few  hours  per  week.  More 
people  are  actually  employed  in  distributing 
the  extra  products  produced  and  in  other  oc- 
cupations supported  by  this  higher  level  of 
production. 

Demands  were  pressed  for  the  unreasonable 
increase  In  wages,  without  any  corresponding 
increase  in  productivity  over  prewar  levels, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  additional  c^sts 
could  be  absorbed  from  profits  previously 
earned,  from  tax  refunds  In  case  of  operating 
losses,  or  from  assumed  future  profits.  Gen- 
eral Motors  is  not  willing  to  pay  out  in  excess 
wages  for  work  not  performed  money  saved 
up  for  many  years  to  modernize  and  expand 
its  plants  and  provide  more  good  Jobs.  The 
money  cannot  be  spent  twice.  Neither  Is 
General  Motors  willing  to  sell  its  products  at 
such  excessively  low  prices  In  relation  to 
costs  as  to  Incur  an  operating  loss  and  get  a 
tax  refund  with  which  to  pay  excessively  high 
wages.  The  union  is  really  proposing  that 
the  taxpayers  of  tiie  country  be  called  upon 
to  subsidize  either  unjustifiably  high  wages  or 
unecoaomically  low  prices  on  General  Motors 
products.  We  will  not  be  a  party  to  a  prcpcsal 
to  sutxsldize  the  prices  of  our  products  at  the 
exppnse  of  the  taxpayers. 

Extravagant  estimates  have  been  made  by 
the  union  regarding  the  possible  future  pro- 
duction volume  and  profits  of  the  corpora- 
tion. In  its  reply  to  tlie  union's  brief  made 
today.  General  Motors  pointed  out  some  typi- 
cal examples  of  the  inaccuracies  and  distor- 
tions in  the  union's  figures. 

General  Motors  rejects  the  theory  of  ability 
to  pay  as  a  valid  argument  for  demanding 
high  wages  for  the  employees  of  a  particular 
concern  as  compared  to  wages  of  other  work- 
men doing  similar  work  In  related  Industry. 
To  demand  that  we  should  pay  our  employees 
higher  wages  than  others  pay  is  Just  as 
unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to  demand  that 
we  pay  higher  freight  rates  than  others  or 
higher  prices  for  our  materials.  It  would 
be  like  requiring  certain  Individuals  riding 
on  trains  to  pay  higher  fares  for  the  same 
distance  and  class  of  service  than  others  or 


asking  Bctne  citizens  to  pay  a  higher  price 
for  a  loa|  of  bread  in  the  same  store  than 
others  pa 

Under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
collective  bargaining  specifically  calls  for 
bargaininK  over  wages,  hcurs,  and  working 
condition^  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment an4  does  not  provide  for  bargaining 
with  unlins  over  prices  of  proc.ucts  or  as- 
sumed fiKure  profits. 

We  exj^ct  in  the  postwar  period,  and  as 
soon  as  jcur  plants  are  completely  recon- 
verted, ta  make  a  reasonable  profit,  continue 
to  pay  hl|h  wages,  and  deliver  good  products 
to  our  cufetomers  at  fair  prices. 

It  is  almost  4  years  since  we  produced  auto- 
mobiles Ind  there  never  has  t>een  a  time 
In  the  hEtory  of  the  business  v.'hen  It  was 
more  dillcult  to  determine  costs.  This  is 
especlalli  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically al  of  our  suppliers  are  being  con- 
fronted with  excessive  wage  demands  and  do 
not  know  at  what  prices  they  can  afford  to 
sell  us  sbelr  materials.  Nevertheless,  this 
question  cf  car  prices  mtist  shortly  be  settled 
with  OP4  since  all  of  our  divisions  are  now 
In  some  iircductlon.  cars  are  being  delivered 
to  dealers  and  they  should  &\  soon  as  possible 
be  made]  available  to  the  public  who  have 
been  waiting  so  long  for  their  new  automo- 
biles.      I 

There  was  no  provision  in  the  OPA  formula 
anncuncAd  September  6,  for  recognizing  any 
general  wage  Increases  that  would  affect  costs 
and  pricis.  This  matter  is  fully  presented 
in  our  answer  to  the  union's  brief. 

On  Tuisday,  October  30.  the  President  of 
the  Unltfd  States  made  a  talk  to  the  Nation 
on  the  question  of  wages  and  prices  and  an- 
nounced a  new  Executive  Order.  No.  9651. 
This  ordir  modifies  previous  Executive  orders 
and  particularly  gives  authority  for  recogniz- 
ing, as  affecting  costs  and  prices,  any  current 
wage  inareases  necessary  to  make  the  per- 
centage increase  in  average  straight  time 
hourly  eernings  since  January  1941,  equal 
to  the  jisrcentage  increase  in  the  ccst  of 
living  bel^ween  January  1941,  and  Ssptember 
1945.         i 

Since  tfhls  new  Executive  order  is  now  part 
of  our  couniry's  wage  and  price  stabilization 
policy,  WB  are  offering  under  these  new  cir- 
cumstances to  increase  those  wage  rates  by 
classificaiions  which  since  1941  have  not  been 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  In  the 
cost  ol  Ihing  as  determined  by  the  Govern- 
ment agency  responsible  for  administering 
these  Executive  orders. 

When  these  adjustments  have  been  made, 
our  factbry  employees  will  have  had  their 
wages,  on  the  basis  of  a  40-hour  week,  in- 
creased ti  proportion  to  the  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  illving  since  January  1941.  This 
means  t^at  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
factory  etnployees  will  have  been  maintained 
in  spite  of  the  war  and  the  difficulties  of 
postwar  reconstruction.  Whether  or  not  the 
cost  of  Bving  and  basic  wage  rates  can  be 
kept  in  (line  in  the  future  will  depend  on 
whether!  or  not  the  people  of  our  country 
are  williag  to  work  for  the  things  they  would 
like  to  hiive. 


What  Is  the  World  Bill  of  Rights 
Association,  Inc.? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  TI*:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'^hursday,  November  8, 1945 

Mr.  DKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
World  ^ill  of  Rights  Association.  Inc., 
was  founded  in  the  belief  that  if  the 
rights  df  men  are  not  respected  in  all 
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countries  of  the  world,  they  cannot  re- 
main secure  on  our  continent.  Freedom 
is  not  static;  it  either  expands  or  it 
shrinks.  It  seems  that  with  ihe  present 
powerful  offensive  of  communist  totali- 
tarianism, only  a  militant  movement, 
dedicated  to  the  expansion  and  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  everywhere,  can 
save  Christian  civilization  and  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  Ufe.  An  all-out  offensive 
based  on  the  principles  contained  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  appears  to  be  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  day. 

The  association  believes  that  it  is  not 
alone  in  this  conviction.  Many  outstand- 
ing men  of  the  church  and  in  public  life 
in  America,  on  various  occasions,  have 
expressed  similar  views  in  this  matter. 

President  Harrj-  S.  Truman  declared  at 
the  final  plenary  session  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  at  San  Francisco. 
June  26.  1945: 

Under  this  document  we  have  good  reason 
to  expect  the  framing  of  an  l.nternatlonal 
bin  of  rlghu.  acceptable  to  all  nations  In- 
volved. That  bill  of  rights  will  be  as  much 
a  part  of  International  life  as  oui  own  Bi'.l  of 
Rights  is  a  part  of  cur  Constitution.  The 
charter  is  dedicated  to  the  achievement  and 
observance  of  human  rights  and  lundamenlal 
freedoms.  Unless  we  can  obtain  those  objec- 
tives for  all  men  and  women  everywhere 
without  regard  to  race,  language  or  religion, 
we  cannot  have  permanent  pence  and  se- 
curity. 

Church  leaders  everywhere  are  saying : 
In  all  history,  and  particularly  in  modern 
history,  dangers  to  world  peace  have  come 
from  the  unjust  treatment  of  minorities,  the 
denial  of  civil  and  religious  liberties,  and 
Other  infringements  on  the  inborn  rights  of 
men.  To  remove  these  dangers,  the  nations 
should  adopt  an  international  bill  of  rights, 
in  which  men  and  groups  everywhere  would 
be  guaranteed  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
human  rights. 

And  in  their  latest  utterances  after 
the  termination  of  the  London  Confer- 
ence, both  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
James  Byrnes  and  his  Republican  ad- 
viser, Mr.  Foster  Dulles,  placed  them- 
selves on  record  in  favor  of  an  interna- 
tional bill  of  rights  as  the  necessary  solu- 
tion for  all  mankind. 

The  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
World  Bill  of  Rights  Association.  Inc..  are 
as  follows: 

First.  While  establishing  the  associa- 
tion, its  founders  were  aware  of  the  fact 
that  although  the  war  is  victoriously 
ended,  freedom  in  large  areas  of  the 
world  Is  gravely  menaced.  Human 
rights,  as  defined  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
are  under  repeated  attack  and  constant- 
ly violated.  Thus  the  very  foundations 
of  the  democratic  concept  of  life  are 
undermined.  Many  regimes,  although 
assuming  a  false  cloak  of  democracy, 
practice  terror,  and  suppress  the  ele- 
mentary liberties  of  people. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  association 
has  dedicated  itself  to  the  restoration 
of  freedom  and  respect  for  the  individual. 
.  as  the  principal  condition  for  democracy. 
No  system,  whatever  its  name  may  be. 
Which  disregards  these  fundamental 
rights,  can  be  considered  democratic. 
The  bill  of  rights  is  the  only  genuine  and 
undistorted  criterion  for  democracy. 

The  association  will,  therefore,  de- 
nounce and  combat  any  such  attempt  to 
falsify  or  abuse  the  concept  of  democ- 
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racy,  as  the  gravest  danger  to  the  minds 
and  consciences  of  humanity. 

Second.  The  first  objective  of  the 
World  B.ll  of  Rights  Association,  Inc..  is 
to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  of 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  of  its  implications  amor?;  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  S  ates.  This  will  be 
done  through  publications,  mass  meet- 
ings, lectures,  and  so  forth.  In  each  im- 
portant center  in  the  United  States 
branches  of  the  a.'^sociation,  closely 
linked  with  the  headquarters,  will  be 
estabhshed. 

Every  group  definitely  oppored  to 
totahtarlanism  and  believing  in  thi 
principles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  welcome 
to  collaborate  on  thi.^  progrem. 

Tnird.  The  association  will  struggle 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in  all  countries  in  the  world,  and 
will  give  all  po.s.sible  support  to  groups 
and  organ  zation  everywhere  that 
accept  the  principles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
as  their  program. 

Tne  association  tr-  t  most  coun- 
tries will  in  due  timt  - >h  their  own 

national  world  bill  of  rights  associations, 
working  in  close  contact  with  the  Ameri- 
can headquarters. 

Fourth.  Simultaneously  with  the  or- 
ganizational work,  all  effort  will  be  made 
to  protect  the  rights  of  all  people  who 
suffer  today  because  of  political  and 
ideological  tendencies  and  systems  sup- 
pressing human  rights  and  liberties. 
The  as.sociation  will : 
(a)  Endeavor  to  bring  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  true  picture  of  and  facts 
concerning  the  fate  of  peoples  and  na- 
tions now  living  under  totalitarian  domi- 
nation. 

(bi  Denounce  and  combat  any  false 
propaganda  trying  to  camouflage  the 
real  aspect  of  policies  leading  to  gradual 
extermination  of  reUgion. 

(c)  Denounce  all  governments  and 
regimes  which  under  whatever  name  or 
slogan  suppress  the  rights  of  men. 

(d)  Concern  itself  with  the  fate  of 
those  people  who,  because  of  conditions 
of  terror  in  their  native  countries,  be- 
came homeless. 

Fifth.  The  association  will  strive  for 
the  application  of  the  following  basic 
rules  as  essential  conditions  for  a  civil- 
ized. Christian,  and  democratic  regime 
anywhere: 

(a>  Full  freedom  of  religion,  both  in 
the  field  of  religious  services,  rites,  and 
teaching. 

(b>  Full  freedom  to  organize  political 
parties,  two  or  more,  according  to  the 
desires  of  the  population,  and  not  just 
one  party  or  poUtical  front  on  the  totali- 
tarian pattern. 

(c>  Constitutional  government  based 
on  free  elections,  secret  ballot,  freedom 
of  open  campaigning  for  all  parties. 

(d>  Full  freedom  of  speech,  writing, 
expression,  assembly,  and  the  right  of 
citizens  to  criticize  their  own  govern- 
ment. 

(e)  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  se- 
cure In  their  persons,  houses,  papers, 
and  effects.  against  unreasonable 
seai-ches.  and  seizures.  Security  of  all 
citizens  against  unlawful  arrest,  deten- 
tion, or  persecution  because  of  reUgious, 
political  or  other  convictions.  No  se- 
cret police,  concentration  camps  or  any 


other  methods  shall  coerce  and  leiroriae 
human  minds. 

If)  No  trial  without  legal  defense  and 
Jury. 

(g)  Impartial  courts,  free  from  polit- 
ical influence  or  pressure. 

<h»  Freedom  of  labor  to  establish  and 
Join  unions,  to  strike,  to  collective  bar- 
gaining and  decent  wages. 

lit  Adequate  protection  for  the  sick, 
aged,  and  disabled.  Necessary  insur- 
ance in  case  of  unempl  '  sickness, 
old  age.  or  death  for  w.-       l  v:ners. 

Sixth.  The  a.ssociation  will  seek  and 
demand,  under  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter and  under  the  Atlantic  Charter,  for 
all  nations: 

(a>  Freedom  to  work  out  their  own 
destiny  with  justice  and  equality  before 
the  law. 

(b)  True  independence  and  right  of 
self-determination. 

(c»  Ttrritorial    ^      "  «    in    con- 

formity to  the  wish'  >  ople  con- 

cerned. 

(d  •  Rightful  voice  in  treaties  of  peace 
so  that  justice  and  equal  treatment  be 
assured  to  all. 

Seventh.  The  association  will  strongly 
advocate  the  restoration  of  principles 
and  morahly  as  a  guide  to  conduct,  and 
the  subjection  of  physical  power  to  the 
re.straints  of  moral  law. 

By  starting  a  militant  movement, 
dedicated  to  these  ideals,  the  associa- 
tion believes  itself  to  be  fulfHUng  the 
obligation  of  every  true  American  toward 
the  dead  in  this  war.  and  to  all  those 
people  who.  placing  their  hopes  In  de- 
mocracy, conducted  a  sanguinary  flpht 
for  freedom  for  over  3  years.  Now  that 
the  mihtary  campaign  has  been  victori- 
ously ended,  an  equally  powerful  cam- 
paign for  the  rights  of  men  must  be 
launched.  Only  full  success  of  this  cam- 
paign can  assure  a  just  and  permanent 
jjeace  for  the  whole  world. 

The  charter  members  of  the  World 
Bill  of  Rights  Association,  Inc..  are  rep- 
resentatives of  Americans  of  Estonian. 
Finnish.  Hungarian,  Latvian.  Lithuan- 
ian. Polish,  Serb,  and  Slovak  descent. 
Other  groups  or  persons  can  join  by  con- 
tacting World  Bill  of  Rights  Association. 
Inc..  103  Park  Avenue,  Room  511,  New 
York  17.  N.  Y.,  telephone  Murray  H'll 
5-6486.     For   freedom's   sake,   join   now. 

HOW  TOU  CAN  JOIW   IN  Ta«  nCHT  FOB  rEEEDCM 

Any  freedom-loving  group,  club,  so- 
ciety, or  individual  can  join  by  writing: 
World  Bill  of  Rights  Associations,  Inc., 
103  Park  Avenue,  room  511.  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  telephone  Murray  Hill  5-6486. 

The  fees  and  dues  for  membership  are 
as  follows: 

Clubs,  groups,  societies,  etc..  natioTial  or 
central  organization 

Charter  and  life  membership- -  •1.000 

Honorary  life  membenihlp . 530 

Honorary   year   membership-.- 100 

Clubs,  groups,  tocietiet.  etc.,  local  chapters 

Per  year 

Sustaining    membership < ♦50 

Active    membership ♦ 25 

Participating    membership.. .4 It) 

Individual  memberthip 

HONOR   MEMBEES 

Charter  and  life  membership...- $1,000 

Honorary  life  membership. ..♦ 500 

Honorary  year  membership— f——        100 
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•VPFOBTINC 

Per  yecT 

8u«tain!ng    memberihlp f50 

Active    membership —•.«..    25 

Partl<-ir^'  " '/    membership 10 

Conr  :    membership 6 

R«^u  .>i     uirinbT  '    •  1 


I  X    I    .    ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

liCN.  GV»:RT;)N  Cili/'X] 

or  U>XnBIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPMCSENTATIVEg 
T^'^rsday.  November  8. 1945 

M  i.i  JOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  tele- 
phone and  teU'jiraph.  I  have  received  pro- 
tost  n  ':  my  people  against  the  OPA 
plan  a!u  a  Is  now  proposed  to  incroasr-e 
the  factory  profits  at  the  expense  of  the 
autor-v^bi:''  dealers  throURhout  the  coun- 
try. I  Li.*'  <;tudled  the  proposed  plan 
cari-fiji;.  a-  ,  i  lel  fiat  If  instiiuied.  it 
^•^''1  !'  ■  ■  .  a  tank  iniuslice  on  the 
!  :■''  .iU  rrv  >  le  dealers  throuehout  the 
'■'*'■'!  s-  ;•,-  I-  ■v\/i!  mi^an  that  many 
^•'  >••  :^  -^ .  .  .'  .  •  .1  aauuule  to  carrj-  on. 
it-  'i  !;:  '  I  :;  lit^aleis.  now  near  the 
'■  ^    '  ■><■  ti^.rown  completely  cut  of 

Hill    !!,or-  than  t!i>.  Mr    Speaker,  the 

()P.\  pian.  as  pmri-vl  w'i  mr;in  that 
''>■  •'::':•'■  miintr-.  v...l  ;;::,:•■  ,-  .nrect 
•'''')■  r:.j\:r  ■■:•  ;  ■  ' ;:  ■  v.r.  ■n  -ia.  i^-o,!  health 
•  '  t:H'  .Ma;.;  .lUtoirr  o,.'-  :.i{  •  f-:"s  of  the 
Na' :(ri  located  lar..  '.  ::■  ■ ;.  I ),  roit  area 
"I  'f-'^  ''■■  :•:•:^"  'I  ::>  l;''i'-  c.-iiers  will 
<>'  s:,-a:fd  {\i\\'.\-  noi  to  h-\p  tae  public 
''  'i:  iJ>'  !i'-r'.  losts  of  liit);.:  prices — 
bir  !()!■  tiif  T  !!■  ;:,,-e  of  \::.-r-  i.:na  profits 
K'  a  f.-'v  bii'  ;a,-:. ■:-:*'- 

Ml  Sp«^  .k",  I  .►';,.'■,  ' :;.  (  >l>A  '.Mir-Stop. 
'  ■  'K  ,i;;.:  l  ^-  ^  '  !>  :  ^'t  •;  ,,k!nu  this  se- 
:iin;>  r7i!'T;ikr  ,.':;'  ()■:■:•  p=  rjjt't  rat  ing  a 
nv'^i  -^'t;  u~  l.  .ii--i  ::■••  ;!:>  :i  •!!  ■■■  people 
■  '::  -H!  tioc  An-,  s:!-  i  I  -  -[  :.u  th,'  Ren- 
'  :  -1!  KM.  I-  ,!   Ot\:'^    :.;ar!.:--'-:    ;:  ;::  optx^:,i- 

;:on  td  it:.  oi'A  pian  I  .i:;;  -.f  mg  forth 
!<lc':ra!n  w  ;;::■;.  I  hav-  Mat-vt'd  from 
(Jfaha--.  in  I..  an-;ana  : 

H        f  :     !  ^      N      f'mber   7,   194S. 
U    :      C^.t'-i^^N    Hi;,      k- 

ii    '.  ■  •       ■    /:    y  '■  rrffaftT'f.?. 

IV'rts/iifi^ron.  Z)    C  : 
'■  '   '      \  hearing  Thursday.  No- 

v<  :;..>*■,'  iv  iU  rt  iii  .  and  protest  reductions 
tc   dealers    discount 

WfST   M«  ',    Motor  Co.. 
F    F    M.  i  >i..  AND. 

T?i-  NrsvniaE.  I  a..  Nov^mbrr  7.  1945. 
Hon    (     ?'      N  Brook.s 
Hou^c  c;    .'.'   ;  ■ 

i'   .■■■;■    •      '■'    C  : 
<^     ■     '''■■■  u  ;■;     !  ■  \\   :>hingt(i:i 

:•  .i-i'.^  '  ;i:''-;^:i  CPA  aa-f!.;u  and  pro- 
v^-  reduction  i:  ••  r  iisciiunt  at  OPA 
*'M'av  Will  .ii>!>-f,".  ',-  you  »t»ending 
i;;ffUii-    .:.(;  cy^^pe: ., '  .-.c  A  ih  detMg>tlon. 

ihHllKi. 

;i*-  Nh  ,>  •:  ,  !    M,    ;o«  Co., 


UzMii  .    li    Norember  7,  I9-<5. 
Ocngressman  OvKaxv  n  !■ .     :s. 

H   :  gton.  D   C  ■ 

OPA  has  not  •  i;:  .  ci  retdil  price  on 
«utomotoi,e«.  It  ;-  ■  I  .•,.-,■,'  that  OPA  is  con- 
f'l     ing  H  60-percen     rnl.  tioii  in  the  deal- 
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em  discount.  We  have  handled  automobile 
dealers  accounts  lor  many  years  and  know 
such  a  reduction  in  the  dealers  margin  would 
be  ruinous.  Such  price  fixing  would  force 
dealers  who  want  to  comply  with  the  law  out 
of  business  and  turn  the  sole  of  new  cars 
over  to  the  unscrupuloias  who  would  handle 
them  m  the  same  manner  that  a  great  many 
used  cars  are  being  bandied  today.  In  the 
Interest  of  honesty  m  merchandising,  re- 
spectrully  request  you  to  use  your  Influence 
with  OPA  to  allow  the  usual  dealer  discount 
In  the  ilzation  of  retail  prices  of  automo- 
biles. 

llimMrN  Bank  &  Tktjst  Co., 
J.  E.  HAaPES.  Preaidmt. 

Uranta.  La..  Wotrcmber  *,  1945. 
TTOvwnosi  Bmxmes. 

Member  of  Congress: 
Would  be  glad  If  you  would  request  Mr. 
Bowles  to  withhold  all  price  orders  on  auto- 
mobiles pendmg  hearing  before  House  Small 
business  Committee.  Prices  rhould  not  be 
fixed  until  this  committee  is  heard. 

Q.  T.  Hakotxer. 

Mansfteid.  La.,  November  7,  1945. 
Hon.  OvErroN  Brooks 

House  of  RepTeiientatitye.<i . 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Our  Louisiana  dealers'  delegation  will  at- 
tend an  OPA  hearing  Thursday.  November  8. 
10  a.  m  .  to  protest  their  plan  of  reducing 
the  dealers  discount.  This  would  be  a  most 
unfair  reduction  at  this  time  when  we  must 
incur  heavy  expenses  In  rebuilding  our  or- 
ganizations. Our  committee  will  call  you 
early  Thursday,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  It 
you  could  attend  the  hearing  with  them 
and  give  us  your  enthusiastic  support. 
Would  appreciate  it  if  you  wUl  wire  me  col- 
lect advising  il  you  can  give  us  this  help. 

Amos  N.  Lathaij. 

MixDEW.  La..  November  7.  1943. 
Hon   Overton  Brooks. 
Member  of  Congress, 

Wa.<i>iington  D  C: 
Small  Business  Comnuitee  hearing  Novem- 
ber 8  tor  discussion  of  OPA  proposal  to  re- 
duce dealers  discounts  is  against  all  small 
aealers  that  have  tried  to  operate  legitimate 
business  through  the  war  period.  The  OPA 
ceiling  on  used  cars  has  proven  very  unsarls- 
facto.-y  and  lias  not  been  enforced,  and  it 
has  worked  a  hardship  on  the  new-car  deal- 
ers, as  they  have  not  been  able  to  buy  the 
used  cars  but  are  being  sold  to  people  that 
are  dealing  in  black  market,  and  a  reduction 
in  new-car  dealers'  discounts  will  cause,  a 
widespread  black  market  with  new  c;irs  as 
some  dealers  will  force  a  trade  lor  the  con- 
sumer to  get  a  new  car.  1  urge  you  to  attend 
this  meeting  personally  and  give  your  full 
cooperation  to  the  Louisiana  delegation  that 
will  contact  you  early  Thursday  in  defeating 
OPA  proposal  to  cut  dealer  discounts. 
T.  C.  BioxoM  Motor  Co  . 
Dodge  and  Plymouth  Distributors. 


Shrrveport.  La..  November  6,  1945. 
Hon.  Overton  Bpooks, 

House  of  Rrpreirentattves. 

Washington.  D  C  : 
Our  Louisiana  dealers  delegation  will  at- 
tend an  OPA  hearing  Thursday.  November 
8.  10  a.  m.,  to  protest  their  plan  of  reduc- 
ing the  dealers  discount.  This  would  be  a 
in.jst  unfair  reduction  at  this  time  when  we 
must  Incur  heavy  expenses  in  rebuilding  our 
organizations.  Our  conunlttee  will  call  ycu 
early  Thursday  and  I  would  appreciate  it  If 
you  could  attend  the  hearing  with  them  and 
give  u.s  your  enthusiastic  support.  Would 
appreciate  It  If  you  will  wire  me  collect  ad- 
vising If  you  can  give  us  this  help. 

Pleasant  Htll  Motors  Co., 
Tearwooo. 


SuuvKPORT.  La..  iVotwvnber  S,  194S. 
Hon.  OvRxt:^N  Ecooks. 

House   of  Reprc'ientatives. 

Wttshtngron.  D.  C: 
Loulslani  Automobile  Dealers  Assoctatldn 
delegates  will  attend  an  OPA  hearing  Thurs- 
day. Novetaber  8,  at  10  a.  m..  to  discuss  pro» 
poaed  plan  for  reducing  dealer  discoUDt. 
This  :  -      1  would  be  most  unfair  at  tins 

time   V  L-  are   incurring   hea'.-y  expense 

In  rebuudiiig  our  dealerships.  Will  greatly 
appreciate  f  ycu  can  arrange  to  attend  this 
hearing  w1i  h  our  delegates  and  give  us  your 
support.  V  'ill  also  appreciate  If  ycy  will  wire 
me  collect  advising  if  you  can  give  us  this 
help. 


Holmes  Fontlm:  Co , 

C.    W.    HOLM£S. 


Inc. 


Novevtbcr  6,  1945. 


Sh  iiFvn^RT.  La. 
Hon.  Over"4:;n  Brooks. 

Washington.  D.  C  : 
Please  welcome  our  dealer  delegation  from 
LouisL  LL&  that  will  attend  OPA  hearing 
Thursday  i  his  week  in  Washington.  This 
reduction  ^ould  be  unfair  in  the  face  of 
higher  overhead  and  salaries.  I  would  ap- 
preciate if  ;  ou  would  attend  this  meeting  and 
go  to  bat  [or  us.  Please  advise  collect  by 
Western  Ufion  if  you  wlU  assist  us. 

HuTCHiNs  Motors, 
T.   W.   KtrrcHiNs. 

St*evti^rt.  La.,  November  6.  1945. 
Hon.  0\'ER1DN  Brooks, 

Hous^  of  Represmtattres . 

Washington .  D.  C: 
We  earnestly  request  your  supF>ort  in  op- 
posing prop  ascd  OPA  reduction  in  dealers  dis- 
count bef Die  Small  Business  Committee  hear- 
ing Thursc  ay.  November  8.  10  a.  m.  This 
matter  is  o  vital  Importance  to  all  automo- 
bile dealeri  In  view  of  the  ever  increasing 
opsrating  costs.  Please  wire  answer  collect. 
!  Packard   Shse\'epokt  Co., 

D    E    Proctor. 
J.   Brtan   Thicpen. 


Vivian,  La.,  November  6.  1945. 
Hen.  CvFRibN  Brooks. 

Hou.'<&  0/   Representatives, 

Washiufitcn.  D.  C: 
A  most  iinfalr  reduction  In  discounts  for 
automobile  dealers  is  to  be  discussed  at  a 
OPA  hearin ;  Thursrday,  November  8.  10  a.  m. 
A  Louisiana  delegation  is  leaving  immediately 
for  WaiblDRton  to  protest  a  reduction  at  this 
time  when  our  reconversion  expenses  are 
mounting  n  rapidly.  Our  dele.ration  will 
contact  yoi4  early  Thursday,  and  I  would  ap- 
preciate ydur  wholeharted  cooperation  as 
well  person  illy  attending  the  hearing.  Could 
you  please  ivlre  me  collect  if  you  can  gtvj;  as 
this    muchineedod    assistance. 

Caiowell  &  Gibscn,  Inc., 
C.  T.  Gibson: 


Hon. 


Lo  tAMSPOKT.  La.,  November  6,  1945. 
Oteri  yn  BaooKs. 
Membi '  of  Conrrress. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Representatives  from  dealers  meeting  held 
In  Shrevep^rt  today  will  attend  OPA  hearing 
Thursday.  1  Fovember  8.  10  a.  m..  In  protest  of 
plan  to  red  jce  dealers  discount.  If  possible 
attend  this  meeting  with  our  delegates.  Any 
i  e  tbem  will  be  appreciated  by  us. 
If  labor  in  Teases  in  auto  plants  our  labor 
increases  al  o.  We  think  plan  very  unfair  and 
ask  your  ai  d.  Please  wire  us  collect  if  you 
can  and  i*-|ll  go  to  this  meeting  with  our 
crowd. 

STTTSBUCraXD  Chetbolxt  Co 
J.  D,  SruBSunixo. 


House 

Understand 
hearing 
purpose  of 


November  €.  1945. 


CotreHATTA.  La. 
Hon.  OvERiON  Brooks. 

of  Repre.tentatives. 

Washington.  D  C  : 
Small     Bustnee«     Committee 
ThLrsday,  November  8.  10  a.  m..  for 
:  liscussing  OPA  rediKtiou  In  deal- 
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ers  discount.  Louisiana  delegation  will  con- 
tact you  early  Thursday  and  we  mu-.t  earn- 
estly request  that  you  extend  to  them  your 
wholehearted  cooperation  as  well  as  person- 
ally attending  the  meeting  in  order  to  defeat 
this  most  unfair  reduction  in  our  discounts. 
Particularly  In  face  of  increasing  cost  of  la- 
bor, rent  and  other  reconversion  expenses 
In  our  business.  Wire  us  collect  at  once 
and  let  us  know  If  you  can  give  us  this 
assistance. 

Williams  and  Strange. 

Shreveport.  La.,  Norembcr  6,  1945. 
Hon.  Overton  Brooks, 

House   of   Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
The  automobile  dealers  of  Louisiana  are 
sending  a  delegation  to  Washington,  Novem- 
ber 8.  1945.  10  a.  m..  to  protest  their  plans 
cf  reducing  dealers  discount.  At  this  time 
we  are  having  to  Increase  our  expenses  con- 
siderably to  rebuild  our  organization  and 
we  feel  that  reduction  Is  unfair.  Please  ex- 
pect a  call  from  our  committee  early  Thurs- 
day and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could 
attend  the  meeting  and  support  our  protest. 
I  will  appreciate  it  If  you  will  wire  me  col- 
lect, advising  if  Jou  can  give  us  this  help. 

Howard  Crumlet, 

Shreveport.  La.,  November  6,  1945. 
Hon.  Overton  Brooks, 

Hoitsc  Of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C..' 
Our  Louisiana  dealers  delegation  will  at- 
tend on  OPA  hearing.  Thursday,  November 
8,  10  a.  m.,  to  protest  their  plan  of  reducing 
the  dealers  discount.  This  would  be  a  most 
unfair  reduction  at  this  time  when  we  must 
Incur  heavy  expenses  m  rebuilding  our  or- 
ganizations. Our  committee  will  call  you 
early  Thursday  and  I  would  appreciate  It  If 
you  could  attend  the  hearings  with  them 
and  give  us  your  enthusiastic  support. 
Would  appreciate  it  if  you  will  wU-e  me 
collect,  advising  if  you  can  give  us  this  help. 

Glenn  Hutt,  Inc. 

Shreveport,  La.,  November  6. 1945. 
Hon.  Overton  Brooks, 

House  of   Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Thursday  November  8.  If  a.  m.,  OPA  will 
discuss  reduction  In  dlscounte  for  autcmobile 
dealers,  which,  to  me  is  mpst  unfair.  A 
Louisiana  delegation  Is  leaving  Immediately 
for  Washington  to  protest  a  reduction  at  this 
time  when  reconversion  expenses  are  Increas- 
ing dally,  and  will  contact  you  early  Thursday 
morning.  I  will  greatly  appreciate  your  co- 
operation as  well  as  your  attending  the  hear- 
ing in  person.  Please  wire  me  collect  If  you 
can  give  us  this  assistance. 

W.  B.  Saeford.  Jr.. 
President,  Central   Motors,  Inc. 

Sprinchill.  La.,  November  6,  1945. 
Hon.  Overton  Brooks. 

Hou^e  of   Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Our  Louisiana  dealers  delegation  will  at- 
tend an  OPA  hearing  Thursday.  November  8, 
10  a.  m..  to  protest  their  plan  of  reducing  the 
dealers  discount.  This  would  be  a  most  un- 
fair reduction  at  this  time  when  we  must 
Incur  heavy  expenses  In  rebuilding  our  or- 
ganizations. Our  committee  will  call  you 
early  Thursday  and  I  would  appreciate  It  If 
you  could  attend  the  hearing  with  them  and 
give  us  your  enthusiastic  support.  Would 
appreciate  it  If  you  will  wire  me  collect,  ad- 
vising If  you  can  give  us  this  help. 

Branch  Bros.  Motoj.  Co. 

MiNDEN,  La.,  November  6,  1945. 
Hon.  Overton  Brooks, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C.: 
Have  been  Informed  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee hearing  is  set  for  Thursday,  November 


8.  To  discuss  reduction  In  dealers  discount. 
Louisiana  delegation  to  contact  you  Thurs- 
day  and  I  earnestly  request  your  whole- 
hearted cooperation  and  your  personal  at- 
tention with  you  personally  attending  the 
meeting  In  order  to  defeat  this  unfair  reduc- 
tion in  automotive  dealers  discount.  Since 
we  are  faced  with  Increased  labor,  rent,  and 
reconversion  cost  and  have  gone  through  4 
years  without  any  new  cars  whatsoever 
i  feel  that  this  Is  a  gross  injusticf;  to  all  the 
dealers  in  the  United  States.  Wire  collect 
if  you  can  and  will  give  cur  committee  as- 
sistance. 

Standard   Chevrolet   Co., 

K.  L.  Albrttton. 


MiNDEN.  La.,  Worember  6,  1945. 
Hon.  OvEWON  Brooks. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Understand     Small     Business     Committee 
hearing  Thursday,  November  6,  for  purpose 
of  discussing  OPA  reduction  In  dealers'  dis- 
count.    Louisiana  delegation  will  contact  ycu 
Thursday.     We  most  earnestly  request  that 
you   give   them   your  hearty   cooperation    In 
their   efforts.     It    Is   further   requested   that 
you  personally  attend  this  meeting  In  order 
to  defeat  this  disastrous  reduction  in  dis- 
counts.    It  Is  apparent  to  all  of  us  that  gave 
our  services  to  the  armed   forces  that  gov- 
ernmental forces  are  operating  to  our  disad- 
vantage, to  say  nothing  of   the  dealers  that 
Stayed  in  business  and  kept  the  transporta- 
tion system  of  the  Nation  Intact.     The  auto- 
mobile dealers  were  the  first  American  civil- 
ian casualties  of  this  war;   they  will  be  the 
first  to  bring  to  the  public  the  fruits  of  a 
true   reconversion  policy.     Why  should  they 
be  penalized  In  order  to  help  OPA  appease  a 
labor  group  that  has  made  more  money  than 
they  ever  dreamed  possible?     Cost  of  living, 
cost  of  labor,  rents,  and  all  equipment  per- 
taining to  this  business  has  Increased  at  least 
30  percent.    Lets  halt  this  thing  somewhere 
If  we  all   have  to  quit.     Your  help  will   be 
appreciated.  • 

T.  &  M.  Motor  Co. 

Shre\eport,  La..  November  6,  1945. 
Hon.  Overton  Brooks. 

Hou?e  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
The  OPA  Is  to  have  a  hearing  on  the  reduc- 
ing of  automobile  dealers'  disccunts  at  10 
a.  m..  Thursday.  November  8.  This  projxjsed 
discount  is  an  unfalt  reduction  during  this 
time  of  reconversion.  A  group  of  Louisiana 
automobile  dealers  will  call  on  you  early 
Thursday  morning  and  I  wou'.d  appreciate 
you  attending  this  meeting  with  them  and 
giving  them  all  the  support  you  can;  please 
wire  me  collect  advising  If  you  can  give  us 

this  help. 

Red  RrvEH  Motor  Co., 
Patton  Hawkins. 


Homer.  La.,  November  6,  1945. 
Hon.  OvEaTON  Brooks, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Our  Louisiana  dealers'  delegation  will  at- 
tend an  OPA  hearing  Thursday.  November  8, 
10  a.  m..  to  protest  their  plan  of  reducing  the 
dealers'  discount.  This  would  be  a  most  un- 
fair reduction  at  thTnfine  when  we  must  in- 
cur heavy  exi>ense8  in  rebuilding  our  or- 
ganizations, our  committee  will  call  you  early 
Thursday  and  I  would  appreciate  It  if  you 
could  attend  the  hearing  with  them,  and 
give  us  your  enthusiastic  support.  Would 
appreciate  it  If  you  will  wire  me  collect, 
advUlng  If  you  can  give  us  this  help. 

Claiborne  Motors,  Inc., 
Frank  HaekJjess. 


MiNOEN.  LA.,  November  6,  1945. 
Hon.  Overton  Brcoks. 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Our  understanding  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee hearing  next  Thursday  morning.  10 


o'cloc*.  to  discuss  with  OPA  reduction  of 
dealers'  discount.  Such  a  reduction  U  most 
unfair  and  will  likely  result  In  putting  thU 
dealer  and  three  ex-service  sons  out  of  busi- 
ness. We  request  your  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion and  attendance  at  meeting  to  defeat 
such  unfair  action  by  OPA.  Advise,  collect. 
If  ycu  can  give  this  much-needed  assistance. 

Parker  Boick  Co., 
C.  J.  Parkzr. 

Shreveport.  La.,  November  €.  1945. 
Hon.  Overton  Brooks. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
TTiere  will  be  a  Small  Business  Committee 
hearing  Thursday.  November  8,  10  a.  m  .  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  OPA  reduction  in 
dealers'  discounts.  Shreveport  and  Louisi- 
ana delegates  will  contact  you  early  Thurs- 
day, and  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  you  will 
extend  to  them  your  wholehearted  coopera- 
tion, as  well  as  personally  attending  this 
meeting,  and.  alter  hearing  discussed  what 
they  think  Is  unfair  reduction  m  our  dis- 
counts, help  us  to  defeat  this  mote,  particu- 
larly In  face  of  Increased  cost  of  labor,  rent, 
and  other  reconversion  expenses  in  our  biul- 
ness.  Wire  me.  collect,  at  once  If  you  will  be 
able  to  give  us  this  assistance, 

R.  F.  Kayser  Trailer  Co., 

J.  M.  BOCARD. 

MiNDtN,  La..  November  6,  1945. 

Hon.  Overton  Beooks, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C  : 
Please  attend  personally  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  hearing  Thursday,  November 
8.  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  OPA  reduc- 
tion In  dealer  discounts,  and  urge  you  to  use 
your  Influence  In  not  allowing  discounts  to 
be  cut  Our  costs  of  doing  business  have 
Increased  considerable  since  1941,  and  we 
cannot  service  our  customers  as  they  should 
be  serviced  11  cur  discount  is  cut.  A  Louisi- 
ana delegation  will  contact  you  early  Thurs- 
day, and  would  appreciate  your  extending  to 
them  your  wholehearted  cooperation  to  de- 
feat OPA  proposal  to  reduce  cur  discounts. 

Anoress  Motors  Co.. 

Harrt  C.  Andress. 

New  Orleans.  La..  November  7,  1945. 
Congressman  Overton  Brooks. 

Washington.  D.  C.  • 
Would    appreciate    your    asking    Chester 
Bowles  to  withhold  all  price  orders  on  autos 
pending  the  hearing  before  the  Bouse  Small 
Business  Committee. 

Clay  Dutton  Co..  Tom  Dutton,  Louis 
H  Clay,  Miss  Alice  Field.  Harry 
Hall)edel,  Rene  Dausln,  Eddie 
Barber.  H.  C  Griffin.  Elton  Bealer, 
Mrs.  James  N.  Sudduth.  Milton 
Harder.  Alford  Singer.  Arthur  Polo, 
Horace  Jeflerles.  Clarence  Noonan. 
John  Baslle.  L  E  Walker,  D.  C. 
Guidry.  W.  M.  Todd,  Roby  Toney. 
M  J.  Broussard.  Joseph  Broussard. 
Palmer  Abott.  Altls  Rozler.  Roose- 
velt Jone,  Cicero  Bulloch. 

Plain  De.vlinc,  La.,  November  6,  1945. 
Hon.  Overton  Brooks. 

House  of  Representatives.- 
Small  Business  Committee  meets  TbOrs- 
day   morning  to  discuss  reduction   In   auto 
dealers  discount.     Our  delegation  will  con- 
tact you  before  meeting.     Thad  Andress   la 
In  Shreveport.    Btfember.  please  help  us  fight 
this  reduction.    It  will  wreck  the  dealers. 
Caldwell  Motor  Co., 
J.  D.  Fenet. 

Oil  Cn-T.  La.,  November  6. 1945. 
Hon.  Overton  Brooks. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
An  unreasonable  reduction  In  dlscounU  for 
automobUe  dealers  Is  to  be  diacuiscd  at  an 
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OPA  hearing  Thur*clny.  .%■  vt-mber  8.  10  a.  m. 

niia  ratfuetkm.  vheo  our  recocverdon  and 

-  <v   >      -^        •    rnoiratlng  to  rapidly,  u 

■>i^tton  wtU  conUMrt  you 

1      ,  1  would  appreciate  ycur 

4    •  .  ::%iion.    also    persoDiUJy 

thf  hearing      Wlil  you  piMM  wire 

...i.  t — i^;  \i  you  can  give  ua  thia  naaded  aa- 

A.  G    LtH. 

Hoant.  La..  November  7.  1945. 
Hon    Overton   Bbooks. 

House  Of  Re^e»ent«tives, 

Washington .  D  C  : 
Thumday.  November  8,  at  10  a.  m.,  there 
Will  tx-  ft!)  OPA  hearing  to  diacuaa  reduction 
In  disc<  unu  (or  aulomobile  dealera.    A  dele- 
f>it.:.        :•■  >tn  Loulauua  i«  leaving  in\r.\< 
fi,      'A  ^  »mgton    to    protest    this    rvc. 
es^*  ■    at  thia  time.  «ben  our  recuuvci- 

ai'...;  es^cn—B  are  mounting  so  rapidly  Oiir 
dalegaiion  will  contact  you  early  Thursday. 
and  I  would  appreciate  your  whole-hearted 
cooperaiion  as  well  aa  your  personally  at- 
tniilM^  this  hearing.  Pleaae  wire  me  col- 
U  you  can  give  us  this  much  needed  us- 
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MoToa  Co., 

.SON. 


KATNnviLU.  La.,  November  7,  1945, 
Hon    '  V  BKOoiu, 

ii    -  /    Meftr*»entetivr:f. 

Wo  I    D   C  • 

A  LOttlitaiuidalagktlur  •     ig  for  Wash- 

Ingtun  to  protest  a  rrdttriion  in  disroiintH 
f,,f  .,.|..,,,,,,K,u  'i-niern  to  be  dlsriisaed  Ht  orA 
li  :  0\ir  deleuatton  will  coii- 

I..  date  and  wr  would  npprr- 

r  ntuui   u«  well  Its  per«<m«Ily 

atirii.l    t!  L       Oiiild   vmi   plense  wiro 

collect  If  ,  vp  this  niUih  nerdrtl  «»• 

atttMM^f 

WATTVM  Harbaway  MnTtma 

r    .-^  I,        ■.;*>,  -,   tfliS. 


Wr  aie   inahiu, 

for   «>' 


fill     111    fnld 

irdurtlon  iit 
«  are  to  tin 


'A'»'  nrr-  M  'H 


■•■■t  .1  ■  I       M 


r\n-  I 


Itenrliiki   t   t    > 
wlr«  ua  ynur 


'^endinK  Uiis 
Will  ynu  pleas* 


v».     \ 


TKf  World   Bill  ot  Rijfht*  .-VjjouU  oti   U 
a  Rfitlity 

?;xTr:>;s:(>N  of  kfmakks 
HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

IN  THI     ;>'    .      .    I    i     K'l-,l'Kt\^!  N  !  .M  r.  i  - 

Thur^.!  ::.    S    :  .■•':f;f  ^    •:^;5 
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kef'p  It  secure  here  In  America.  These 
thousand.s  even  went  further.  They  in- 
quired at  to  Just  what  is  there  that  they 
can  do  to  extend  freedom  elsewhere. 
The.se  people  know  that  freedom  never 
remains  static.  It  either  grows  or  it 
shrinks.  These  people  know  that  if  the 
friends  of  freedom  remain  dormant,  the 
enemies  of  freedom  will  march  and 
conquer. 

For  that  reason  I  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  the  World  Bill  of  Rights,  Inc. 
It  was.  indeed,  an  honor  to  be  part  of 
th"  American  ^  epion  celebration  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  anniversary 
of  the  American  Bill  of  Rights  enactment 
at  New  York  on  September  25.  1945.  It 
was  here  that  I.  as  president,  launched 
the  World  Bill  of  Rights  As.sociation  to 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  this  Nation, 
so  that  all  freedom-loving  people  could 
organize  as  a  unit  in  their  fight  to  keep 
freedom  here  In  our  shores  by  working  to 
extend  freedom  elsewhere.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  Include  in  my  remarks  the  speech  I 
made  on  that  occasion; 

Fellow  Amerlciins.  I  dMm  It  an  honor  and 
privilege  to  speak  at  this  historical  spot  and 
on  thia  truly  American  occasion  of  the  one 
hundred  and  flfty-stxth  anniversary  of  the 
etuictmeni  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that  prlceleas 
herltAKe  which,  thank  Ood.  perintta  me  to 
R()«ak  wlth(<ut  feiir  abon'    '  nlscd 

World  Bill  of  RiKlu*  Av  !'   la 

my  honor  an  its  prckidrui  t<  lO 

world  here  f'  rtnv 

In  IMl,  u!  biiverint 

nv»r   the    Wi  :.-•  ;    _  ,  u    Bill    of 

HlKhu  iMiiiphltii  waa  i  >l  by  the  LI* 

!  ■    :  .      ■  r  imTMa      It  i  :      'flrant 

ippeal  to  tl  N    lartea. 

It    »  rollowa: 

•N  vNlll  be  a  tlni.  ■  f 

ftiith  inuii  II)  (lie  diK-irliir  of  liuiiinn  liberty, 
ftuih  ut  the  priiU!i|>)M  by  whirh  we  guvarn 
niul  Kiv  K«>vrrit(>d,  It  will  be  tim«>.  too.  for 
rememborihf— for  it  -r 

p«rf«  f'f  tbe  world  '  »• 

liberty,  iwir  h\im«n  derenry,  hor  human  aeU* 
reapact  survlvaa  llielr  Inas  * 

This  hnt«l«»  cry  (ur  freedom  in  1041  was  re« 
tMrattd  tn  tta«  Atlm  ^  >rter  and  aKnln  In 
lh>  plt<t<  Of  the  ■  I  (lomH*    Tills  bat« 

tie  cry  fiir  ft-eei!  <.ur  only  objective  m 

World  War  n 

Since  thf  were  wrlttrn.  World  War 

II  waa  fou«iii  i'M  I  lie  preclae  attainment  of 
theae  objectives  so  that  personal  freedom  be 
praecrved  and  Insurrd  for  poitpvlly.  For  thia 
re—on  we  partlcif^uitcd  in  thus  war.  In  which 
we  sustained  more  than  u  million  casualtlee. 
Our  lx>yK  and  glrln  In  nil  nrens  of  this  dlobal 
war  sufTered  privations,  starved  In  prisons, 
plowed  through  Jungleh.  bled,  were  murdered, 
and  died,  to  defend  and  apread  freedom 
where  It  waa  threatened. 

There  are  thoae  who  are  tempting  ua  to 
forsake  the  purposes  for  which  more  than 
13,000  000  of  our  youth  ofTered  their  Uvea. 
Picture  If  yoxi  will  the  denial  of  freedom  to 
the  people  In  Estonia.  Finland,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Serbia.  Poland,  Slovakia, 
,     il  many  other  countries. 

w  >rUl  Wiir  II  was  started  by  the  totall- 
'  '         ■     f     not    so    much    Hpnlnst   the 

A!;;.  \-     fininent.  but  agHinst  nay  sys- 

tem of  -human  rights  and  Ubertlee."  Thua 
the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  the  arch  enemy  of  any 
totalitarian  system  of  enalavement.  Dicta- 
t  ua  Itiuc  and  despise  any  bUl  of  rights  for 
ttM»  pc.'jilr  ii>i  mutter  wluif  It  may  be, 
\  >        II    therefore,  wiu  u  de'.  •  tr 

«»  free  people,  k.tw  a  'o 

>ur  Hill  ot  Kiitbta,  not  only  tn  tha  i  .  : 
»iAie»  of  AmerUNk,  but  all  over  the  WuiiU. 


In  a  mlll|ary  sense  we  have  won  World 
War  II!  N^w,  as  the  victorious  military 
power,  it  is  our  duty  toward  otirselves  and 
to  aU  others  to  whom  we  promised  freedom, 
that  we  tur>i  to  the  offensive.  Nothing  is 
static  m  thel  world.  Freedom  either  expands 
or  shrinks.  The  BUI  of  Rights  either  ex- 
tends or  diminishes.  Freedom  through  the 
BUI  of  RigHts  will  not  remain  secure  any- 
where If  it  tloes  not  spread.  If  we  do  not 
turn  to  militant  action  in  the  offense  for  the 
extension  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  other 
people  In  oliier  countries,  then  the  enemies 
of  freedom  |»ill  march  and  conquer  instead. 

It  Is  now  obvious  to  the  American  people 
as  a  result  of  this  war  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
is  indivisible.  This  means  that  If.  anywhere 
in  the  worll.  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  attacked 
otir  own  security  in  America  and  our  way  of 
liXe  is  menaiced.  Do  not  forget  that  It  can 
be  menaced  from  within  as  weU  as  from 
without,  in  order  to  make  our  future  se- 
cure, we  ca4  no  longer  remain  Indifferent  to 
the  fate  of  jfrecdom  elsewhere.  For  the  se- 
curity of  An»erica  we  must  promote  and  pro- 
tect the  Bill  of  Rights  throughout  the  world. 

America  1$  at  the  pt&X.  of  ber  power.  We 
must  carry  the  torch  of  the  bill  of  rights 
aloft  everyM<here  and  not  retire  in  fear  to  a 
selfish  shell,  After  World  War  1  we  scrapped 
our  Navy  aid  disarmed.  Let  us  not  today, 
with  a  worli  more  turbulent  than  ever,  dare 
disarm  andl  scrap  our  moral  arsenal  and 
Invite  enenilea  of  freedom  to  steal  from  us 
that  for  wmch  our  boya  struRgled  and  died 
when  It  Is  iur  hlstory-glven  opportunity  to 
use  our  pover  (or  tbe  bleaelngi  of  all  hu- 
manity.      1 

The  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four  free- 
doms" wereT  announced  to  the  world  aa  the 
objectives  of  World  War  II  They  were  nn 
oxteiialon  oj  our  own  Bill  of  l«tght«  in  apply- 
the  whnle  world,  Tbia  wta  % 
itae  by  Am*rlo«  to  nil  the  op* 
mi  thnee  peopHw  fight ing  (or 
juatire      We  WMMIOt  fall  th»m 

nut  not   rail  tiMm  now.    Wt 

dare  not  full  them  now. 

With  thai  iclPM  III  miiul,  the  World  Bill 
of  Nlghta  A4orlNtlnii  today  hnn  been  loiinded, 
Aa  Its  nrat  hresldent,  1  hare  ii  •  ir  heie 

todnv  to  niiMoviDce  Its  estabh  tiiltl" 

air  ii\\  the  eflorM  0(  Ammtiitu  riiiaeua 

of    {  iitft),    Finntrit,  Muiigiuiun.    Inivinii, 

LlthuRiilnn,  Polish,  Aerblnn.  and  Hlovnkiaii 
anceatry  this  u  just  •  ntH'leus.  We  ihvite 
all  true  Amfrloans  of  any  rare  and  creed  who 
believe  In  tl>e  mlssUii  of  the  BUI  of  Rlghta 
Bod  in  the  blessings  of  demin  lacy  to  Join 
with  us.  We  must  build  a  milll«nt  move- 
ment of  fffe  men  who  will  carry  forward 
the  torch  of  liberty  handed  to  us  by  our  fore- 
fathers >M>  must  act,  rectignlrlng  that  aa 
Abraham  lincoln  eald.  "Tbe  world  cannot 
remnln  hall  slave  and  half  free."  People  of 
America,  cfiamplons  of  freedom,  for  free- 
dom's sake  Ijoln  ua  now. 


inf  them  ti 


pniava  ana 

freedom  an| 
now,    Wa 


When  Are  They  Coming  Back? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   NUCHIOAN 

IN  THE  ^OUSE  OF  RKPR18INTATIVE3 
Thttrsday.  November  8. 1945 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  here 
«re  JUBt  t  fpw  of  the  letters  received 
from  the  koys  who  want  to  know  when 
they  are  ii)ltig  to  get  home.  They  read 
aa  follows 

I  want  t(  let  you  know  this,  mom,  else  I 
Wouldn't  bdther  vuu  about  it.  Plana*  don't 
ihake  au,v  <  da  iiU  you  have  read  the 
aatire   art    >         utd    thru   U   you   leel   tlutt 
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and  myself  have  not  been  done  an 

Injustice,  then  may  God  grant  you  the  power 
of  knowing  what  Justice  is. 

As  you  know.  and  myself  have  our 

orders  to  go  to  the  States  and  are  awaiting 
transportation.  Our  C.  O.  relieved  us  of  all 
duties — when  we  checked  three  new  boys 
out  on  the  range.  Incidentally,  one  old  fel- 
low in  the  unit  remained — by  old,  I  mean 
been  in  the  unit  longer. 

Well,  this  morning and  myself  were 

called  to  the  captain's  ofHce.  We  could  not 
Imagine  what  It  was  unless  It  was  something 
pertaining  to  our  transportation.  Well,  when 
we  entered  his  office.  B  T.  Talbolt.  the  cap- 
taiia  of  the  baae.  flew  In  a  rage — flung  his 
arms  around,  his  eyes  popped  out.  and  his 
face  as  red  as  a  beet.  He  stormed  around, 
wanting  to  know  why  we  weren't  at  the 
range  on  duty.  We  could  not  get  a  word 
In  edgewise  over  his  storming  to  tell  him 
our  orders  were  In  and  our  CO.  relieved  us 
of  all  duties,  and  that  we  had  checked  cut 
of  the  station.  He  had  us  stand  at  attention 
for  an  hour,  and  wliat  did  he  do  but  go  to 
the  range  and  look  around  and  he  dldnt 
like  the  start  the  new  fellows  had  there 
and  he  claimed  they  were  corking  ofl,  and 
he  brought  the  entire  four  of  them  up,  gave 
them  a  fast  mast  and  put  them  In  the  brig 
for  5  days  on  bread  and  water.     Then  he 

tells and  myself  we  were  on  duty  and 

that  he  would  send  us  out  on  our  orders 
when  he  "damn  please."  And  he  said  "I  want 
you  people  to  realise  you  are  only  "damned 

enlisted  men."    So  and  myself  are  on 

duty  again  and  probtibly  will  be  until  tbe 
other  boys  are  released  from  the  brig.  8o  If 
your  boy  isn't  home  as  planned,  you  can 
blame  a  B.  T.  Talbolt,  commuiider.  tJ8N. 

Our  C.  O.  U  really  burned  up  and  there  la 
not  a  thliiR  he  can  do.  i  am  telling  you, 
mom,  no  ona  oan  cupa  with  that  maniac. 
He  Is  as  stubborn  aa  n  mule  and  awcnrs  a 
blue  strenk  at  enlisted  men  niul  offlrera  allkn 
(InrUidlnif  our  O.  O)  and  no  tuie  can  get  a 
word  in  rdKewnya,  I  deQiiltely  Know  ha  had 
a  fit  this  inoriuiitf  and  waa  off  bla  noodle, 
and  no  one  cuii  tell  me  different,  aa  no  man 
In  hia  right  niiiul  would  art  that  way  My 
0  O  and  many  others  here  would  verify  that 
and  the  following.  Me  was  a  hot  pilot  and 
Kot  III  a  bad  rrack-up.  Now,  thia  I*  detl- 
iiltely  the  truth.  M*  waa  In  a  naval  asylum 
ni  one  time  aiul  the  dcwtorx  i  nil 

riKiit,    He  haa  ilN  ypars  ni>  My 

C.  C.  myself,  and  many  others  ronirnd  that 
that  man  does  not  belong  In  the  command 
of  a  bunch  of  men,  but  should  ba  in  an 
aaylum.  Ha  Is  an  Annapolis  man  and  has 
loU  of  big  ahot  huddles  who  stick  up  for  him, 
and  that  man  knowa  he  can  do  anything  li* 
wants  to  becauaa  he  can  pull  strings  with 
his  big-shot  buddies  and  crawl  out  of  It. 

When  he  tc^ok  the  relief  that  came  In  for 
me  and  asalKoed  him  at  NAB— I  thovight 
that  was  mighty  small,  but.  boy.  I  think  this 

takes    the    cake.    How    and    myself 

ever  escaped  the  brig  we  don't  know  yet.  He 
sure  was  mightily  angry.  If  he  had, put  us 
In  the  brig,  I  would  feci  that  It  was  a  sentence 
fo  no  misdemeanor.  Just  as  I  fcl  that  the 
four  boys  he  did  put  In  th3  brig  were  put 
there  unjustly. 

I  really  didn't  want  to  bother  you  about 
this,  but  I  thought  you  had  oupht  to  know 
^bout  a  character  like  that,  and  that  If  he 

doea   hang   something   on   and   my- 

vlf  I  want  you  to  know  I  have  tried  to  do 
the  right  things  all  alonj.  and  I  feel  I  have 
given  good  service,  and  I  don't  want  a  man 
of  his  calibre  making  you  think  I  did  a  great 
crime  If  he  doea  brig  us  or  fulls  to  let  us  go 
on  our  orders.  However,  I  hope  he  doea  let 
ua  go  soon  after  the  other  boys  are  released 
from  the  brig  If  not,  I'd  like  to  have  you 
Write  HorrMAN  and  tell  him  I  received  orders 
from  Fearl  Harb.-r  «,.  return  to  the  United 
Itatea  for  rehai  n  and  that  a  maniao 

captain  here  ha*  (nani  ruHtodv  of  the  ordnrs 
and  cloUua  ha  will  let  us  gu  wheu  be  damn 


pleases.  We  will  wait  a  week  or  so,  and  If  in 
a  future  letter  I  ask  you  to  write  Hoffman, 
you  do  so.  and  maybe  something  can  be  done 
to  prevent  other  men  from  having  to  b« 
under  a  madman.  Many  officers  and  men  on 
this  station  would  verify  every  word  of  thia 
letter. 

I've  troubled  you  enough,  so  will  close  with 
loads  of  love.    May  Ood  bless  you. 

OcTOBxa  30,  1949. 
De*r  Si«:  I  am  writing  this  to  you  under- 
standing that  I  have  this  right  as  a  con- 
stituent from  the  district  that  elected  jou  to 
your  present  position,  but  also  knowing  that 
you  possess  a  keen  Interest  m  the  welfare  of 
the  soldier  who  has  fought  for  his  country. 
This  letter  may  sound  like  a  purely  selfish 
way  of  trying  to  improve  my  own  position, 
but  £uch  Is  not  the  case,  for  I  feel  that  I  am 
spsaklng  for  every  soldier  on  this  island, 
namely.  Okinawa.  Naturally,  since  the  end 
of  the  war  we  have  all  experienced  a  terrific 
let-down,  and  a  terrible  desire  to  get  home. 
This  is  only  the  human  Instinct  In  every 
man  away  from  home.  The  real  thing  we 
have  to  complain  about  is  that  we  helleve 
that  the  country  and  the  administration  la 
selling  us  down  the  river.  I  am  going  to  in- 
clude the  local  publication  of  the  Island  news- 
paper, which  will  explain  the  situation  that 
exists  here  better  than  I  would  ever  l>e  able 
to  do,  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  few  un- 
fortunates who  were  redeployed  from  the 
KTO  without  benefit  of  a  furlough  to  the 
Btates.  At  that  time  we  were  not  bitter,  for 
we  realised  that  there  waa  another  war  to  ba 
fought  and  that  many  men  who  had  been 
overaeaa  eo  very  lon,^  were  much  more  en- 
titled to  get  out  of  t>-<«  "<<vire.  or  at  least  see 
their  loved  ones,  be:  tinuing  the  tight. 

Now,  the  war  Is  uvrr  with  n-  'urally 

w*  eipactad  the  Army  and  Ihr  .mant 

to  use  the  same  It-  i«nd  UtUltuiice  in 

getting  us  home  th.  .    used  to  bring  us 

over  to  this  theslcr  in  such  reooid-brraklng 
lime,  Buch  has  not  been  the  rase,  ns  especi- 
ally on  this  island  It  haa  been  and  la  con- 
tinuing to  be  a  long  d^awnMiui  process  The 
shlpplnf  hSB  Just  not  bean  nsslitiied  here  and 
plainly  wt  would  i  .      w  the  reason 

why.    Doea  It  sound  1      a  every  other 

looalhin  In  both  thenlers  can  have  ships  os- 
algned  to  Xty^"  ""^'n  home,  while  the  Hyukua, 
Korea,  and  '  ll  have  only  10  ships  with 

a  rapacity  t>i  lov^x)  men,  when  there  Is  st 
least  easily  a  million  men  In  theae  three 
places. 

Men  stilt  remain  on  the  roek  with  100 
poinu  and  they  have  been  told  that  there 
Is  not  much  hope  of  them  to  get  home  for 
Christmas  and  there  Is  no  real  relief  of  ship- 
ping in  sight  until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
Personally,  I  do  not  have  too  much  to  com- 
plain about  as  mv  too  high 
but  I,  too.  am  begn  !  Just  how 
long  I  have  to  spend  here  against  my  will 
until  I  get  home  when  the  men  that  are 
eligible  cannot  get  there.  We  all  gladly  put 
up  with  the  hardships  that  all  soldiers  must 
face  and  have  even  done  ao  to  a  greater  de- 
gree, at  least  here  as  you  probably  have  read, 
without  complBlnt.  All  we  want  Is  the 
promises  kept  that  our  Chief  of  Stafl  and 
the  President  of  t^e  country  has  made  us. 
Where  heve  all  the  optimistic  statemenU  of 
6.000.000  men  out  of  the  Army  by  July  and 
the  swiftness  of  getting  men  home  gone? 
Are  they  Just  cases  of  political  demagoguery 
meant  to  tool  our  parents  and  loved  onea, 
and  make  them  believe  they  are  really  try- 
ing? Thia  undoubtedly  sounds  very  cynical 
but  how  else  can  a  man  get  afur  being  fooled 
ao  much? 

Ever  alnce  I  have  been  in  the  aervloe  and 
ever  since  I  have  been  overaeaa  I  have  found 
that  you  expreeaed  your  views,  no  matur 
how  much  ridlcula  you  take  and  whM»?a» 
Um  ooat,  I  bops  you  ean  And  tbe  tlmt  lo 
•OMMtr  this  letter  and  Ut  ma  know  (IM 


picture  from  the  position  you  hold.    If  thU 
Is  possible.  I  would  appreciate  It  very  much. 

ScoTTi..  KoasLA.  October  2S.  194S. 
Representative  C.  E.  Hoffman. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Sn:  Perhaps  this  little  poem  will  explain 
Itself.  It  echoes  the  sentiments  of  thousands 
of  men. 

I  will  never  forget  when  I  left  a  POE  for 
overseas  duty.  At  that  time  the  United 
States  had  thr  largest  and  greatest  trans- 
portation system  of  any  nation.  Those  words 
are  not  mine,  but  yours  and  the  other  men 
who  run  our  country.  In  fact  transportation 
was  so  damned  good  that  I  could  only  get  7 
days  at  home  with  my  wife  and  four  children. 
If  50.000  men  had  been  needed  on  the  top  of 
Mt  Everest.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  they 
would  have  been  transported  there  Im- 
mediately. Whoever  heard  of  a  transporta- 
tion break-down  until  It  becime  time  to  re- 
turn home?  But  It  was  Just  that  eystem  that 
won  the  war.  Perhaps  the  break-down  of  the 
system  will  lose  something  too. 

Most  of  us  are  civilians  In  a  uniform.  The 
Job  Is  done  and  there  are  no  gripea  there,  but 
now  it'a  time  for  the  professionals  to  take 
over. 

My  youngest  daucjhter  expected  her  daddy 
to  come  home  as  soon  as  the  Japs  were  licked. 
I'm  tired  of  trying  to  explain  things  to  her. 
Perhaps  Ml  suggest  that  she  write  to  you 
Instead  and  jou  can  give  her  the  latest  dope, 
all  wrapped  up  in  a  new  red  ribbon. 

Sincerely  and  your  former  supporter. 


We  alt  on  our  rear 

And  view  with  fear 

Tlte  trend  of  the  discharge  plan' 
We  can't  hot   rerret 
The  fii> 

Far  I:...:..  .:- ...  native  la 


nd< 


The  war  la  done 
No  nerd  for  a  uun 

And  we  wall  lot  (hr  j'  uu>iy  l!<>|nf 
You  can't  k<>  yet 
Till  the  probiein'B  met 

■y  the  braina  In  the  CapltuI  Dbm*. 

We  ve  got  the  polnta 
And  a  pulii  tn  the  Joints 

From  sweating  out  transporlallna 
But  the  boys  with  the  braaa 
Ale  viewing  the  "glaas  " 

Tu  picture  the  whole  sliuatloi. 

We  aerved  and  we  fought 

Like  they  told  ua  wr  ought  | 

And  now  that  the  victory  Is  h«r«, 
We  sweat  out  each  day 
We  ho|>e  and  we  pray 

To  return  to  tbe  gtrla  and  the  bMT. 

We  eat  Ten*In-Onea 
Without  bread  or  buns 

As  we  watch  (or  the  promUed  day 
But  there  are  no  trlpa 
'Cnuae  there  are  no  ships 

To  take  us  the  other  way. 

The  polnta  go  down 

No  need  to  frown  ' 

Now  the  Army  can  all  qualify 
Still  we  watt  and  wait 
For  that  mythical  data 

And  pray  that  we  don't  petrify. 

We  scream  "It  ain't  fair" 
And  we  tear  out  our  hair 

Us  like  making  your  ve-      ! 
Oh.  little  Bad  Sock 
Tour  poor  aching  back 

la  crying  to  be  a  civilian. 

AODD  IT  CASL  0    MUOAI 

Oh  yes  there  are  ahl)ia, 
I'll  bet  all  my  cblpe. 

But  no  qne  sends  them  this  way 
Unleea  they  gat  smart  , 

And  give  us  a  Mart  ' 

We  11  be  bar*  for  a  yaar  and  a  day. 
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ATTVIS 

Mr.  O-KONSKI.  Kir.  8pe*ker.  under 
le«v«  irrmnted  to  extend  my  remarlu  in 
the  RxcoBD.  I  include  the  foIlowlnK  con- 
aUtotion  of  the  World  Bill  of  Rights  As- 
sociation. Inc.: 

We.  ciuaena  oT  the  United  SUtes  at  Amer- 
ica, to  unit*  our  strex^ua  agatxut  any  and 
•11  ■csraaakm  that  may  endanger  the  secu- 
rity of  tiie  Untied  StotM,  to  bind  owtmItm 
tc^fUirr  for  joint  action  to  d«(eiid,  preMrvv, 
aud  uphold  the  prlncipiea  enunciated  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four  Irerdoma" 
and  wmrf  democratic  right  and  freedom  act 
forth  in  the  Federal  Bill  of  Rights,  and  to 
dadloat*  ourselves  to  a  world  bill  of  rights, 
to  Kuarant««  to  every  man.  woman,  and  ch.ld 
of  every  race  and  creed  and  In  every  nation 
the  (xuidamental  rights  of  life,  liberty,  aud 
the  piirsult  of  happiness,  and  the  right  to 
worship  Ood  as  their  conscience  dictates,  do 
malce.  publish,  and  declare  this  constitution 
lor  our  association. 

MCriCLX    I 

Sa  me 

Tbt  name  of  this  aaeoclatlon  shall  be: 
World  Bill  of  Rights  Association.  Inc. 

AxncLZ  n 

Aims   and   objects 

To  preserve  snd  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
constitutions  of  the  constituent  States  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

To  accnialnt  by  means  of  publications  and 
public    :•  s    all    peoples    of    the    Lnlted 

States  V.     :  democratic  rights  and  bless- 

ings whK'h  they  poaseas  ur.der  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  and  t^ie 
c institution  of  the  particular  constituent 
States  to  which    Ih-    ^r'.rr.- 

To  preserve  for  uli  .\t:i'-i  :  <  -  demo- 
cratic freedom  contiUncU  lu  the  Federal 
Bill  of  Rights. 

To  advocate  the  adoption  of  a  world  bill 
of  rights,  whose  principles  and  provisions 
shall  be  based  on  our  owi;  Federal  BUI  of 
P-^hts.  the  Atlantic  Charter,  enid  the  "four 
in  edoms  ■■ 

To  sf  ,'\  lawful  and  peaceful  means 

the  est  .  nt   of  the   principles  of   the 

Bill  of  KighUt.  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and 
of  the  "four  freedon^"  In  a'.]  cf  untrte*  of 
the  world. 

To  engage  In  any  and  ail  L.wfui  <-vliienlonal 
activities  anywhere  In  tlie  world  which  con- 
tribute to  the  progressive  achievement  f 
the!>e  aims  and  objects. 

To  lend  aid  and  aaalataoce  rt-ani- 

raiions.  gruups.  and  movent:  ;  w  -e  ob- 
jects and  practices  conic;.-  a  a  : ;  :  ;  .r  poets 
of  this  association. 

To  support  the  constitutional  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  all  Americans  ex- 
tending such  a  world  bill  of  rights  to  all  the 
pe(^es  of  every  nation  upon  the  (ace  of  the 
earth 

To  bring  about  the  ruimiment  of  the  alms 
and  purposes  of  the  AtJanUc  Charter  and  the 
"four  f  rcedoms  •  in  the  name  of  which  our 
country  en*         '"        !  'r      n 

To  expi-*e    .  ,;;    !        ;:,.j.i-    ,1,.   .-:'..  rts  to 

defeat  or  deny  to  peoples  anywhere  the  tuuda- 
iDaental  human  democratic  rights  which  tiiia 
■aapciatioa  has  undertaiieu  to  uphold  and  to 
propa^te^ 


all 
lUntstlQ 

t  .%m   Which   deny  thr  people*  of 

•  ii.   111.  "•'■  -  vrr^lgnty  and  tiM  demo- 

erstie  r  talned  in  the  World  Bill 

of  RiRhts. 

In  general,  to  further  by  constructive  edu> 
r  I  meane  and  — thoda  the  cauae  of  lib- 

oedom.  and  loattoi.  to  the  end  that 
there  m.iy  be  established  the  reign  of  demo- 
craUe  lde«la  and  principles,  which,  under 
Ood.  the  Constitution  and  the  world  bill  of 
rights  can  alone  brlnf;  fullness  of  life  to  men 
and  b^niah  strife  and  hatred  and  war  from 
the  earth. 

ASTICUE   III 

JVembership 
Regular 

Membership  shall  be  open  to  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  subscribe  to  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  this  constitution  and  de- 
sire to  lend  active  support  to  the  work  of  the 
Bsaociatlon. 

Organizational 

Membership  In  the  association  shall  be 
open  to  all  lawfully  established  oreanlzations, 
associations,  clubs,  societies,  parishes,  news- 
papers, and  corporations  which  subscribe  to 
Its  aims  and  purposes. 

Honorary 

The  board  of  directors  may  from  time  to 
time  confer  honorary  membership  In  the  as- 
sociation upon  sucb  persons  as.  In  their  judg- 
ment, render  or  have  rendered,  conspicuous 
service  or  support  to  the  causes  for  which  the 
elation  stands. 


Sustaining 

Sustaining  members  shall  be  those  per- 
sons who.  believing  in  the  alms  of  objects 
of  the  apsoclation.  are  desirous  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the 
association  and  its  activities. 

The  rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of  mem- 
bership shall  be  defined  in  the  bylaws  of  the 
association. 

ABTICLX   IV 

Meetings 

The  membership  of  the  association  shall 
meet  annually  in  convention  on  Bill  of  Rights 
Day,  September  23.  except  Saturday  or  Sun- 
day, or  on  the  next  succeeding  day. 

The  place  of  the  meeting,  the  order  of 
business,  the  voting  rights  of  members,  and 
the  powers  of  members  in  convention  as- 
sembled, shall  be  &s  stated  in  the  bylaws  of 
the 


ARTICU:    V 

Governance 
The  property.  alTalrs.  and  activities  of  the 
association  shall  be  under  the  gtudance.  con- 
trol, and  direction  of  a  board  of  directors, 
consisting  of  not  less  than  5  nor  more  than 
30  directorb  elected  by  the  membership  In 
couventlun  assembled  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  bylaws  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

The  board  of  directors  may  form,  from 
:!.ong  the  membership  of  the  association,  or 
ut>ide  thereof,  an  advisory  council  to  be 
comprised  of  persons  who.  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  t>oard  of  directors,  are  In  accord  with 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  association  and 
qualified  to  lend  it  special  aid  and/ or  services. 

ABTICIJE   VI 

Amendments 

This  constltullcn  may  be  amended  frcm 
time  to  time  by  tiie  membership  of  the  as- 
sociation at  any  annual  convention  by  the 
vote  of  delegates  and  members  repiresenting 
two-thirds  of  tlie  entire  membership  of  the 
association. 

Any  freedom -loving  group  or  person  can 
join  by  contacting  World  Bill  of  Rights  Asso- 
ciauon.  Inc.  103  Parle  Avenue.  Rxim  511. 
New  York  17.  N.  Y..  telephone  Murray  Hill 
5-6486.    For  freedom's  sake  Join  acw. 


Tht  Poor  Gcrmani 
IXlk^SION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

ior  MKXXOAN 
OUSB  OP  RKPRJBBBNTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  8, 1945 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  vmder 
leave  to  ettend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
CNUD,  I  wiah  to  Include  an  editorial  t^«at 
appearetlln  the  Brus>cl.s  Socialist  news- 
paper LejPeuple.  written  by  Camllle 
Huysmani.  the  maj'or  of  Antwerp  and 
Minister  af  State: 


L 


Camllle  Huysmans) 
(During  the  war  he  presided  over  the  small 
group  of  Belgian  members  of  Pariiameut 
who  succefded  in  reaching  London.  Ue  la 
a  promlneiit  figure  in  Belgian  political  life 
and  a  spirited  writer.  Altbougii  he  Is  rightly 
credited  w^h  a  considerable  amoiuit  of  Sha- 
vian wit,  ii  Is  not  apparent  in  this  article, 
which  is  a  stern  warning  to  those  who  thmlt 
tliat  biisiness  should  toe  as  usual  in  the 
Reich.)        j 

I  have  bien  visited  by  a  number  of  offlcera 
who  have  icome  back  from  Germany — Bel- 
gians. English,  Americans.  I  dare  not  say 
that  their,  Impressions  agree.  They  some- 
times  come  from  different  sectors. 

I  tiave  also  received  letters  from  London, 
signed  by  vell-iuiown  people,  specialists  who 
have  studied  the  case  of  Germany.  Tbcy  tell 
us  to  Ijewire.  They  are  imeasy.  They  are 
asking  themselves  what  the  policy  of  the 
Allies  witit  regard  to  Germany  really  is. 

The  polity  of  the  Russians,  of  which  we  do 
not  luiow  much,  except  that  they  are  empty- 
ing the  houses  and  factories  and  at  the  same 
time  are  promoting  democratic  fraterniza- 
tion. . 

The  policy  of  the  Americans,  who  do  not 
always  understand  the  rather  harsh  senti- 
ments ot  ^e  occidental  people  (the  United 
States  waj>,  never  occupied). 

The  policy  ol  the  British,  who  as  a  rule 
are  reserved  and  all  too  often  limit  them- 
selves to  religious  sermonizing. 

In  brief .  my  correspondents  have  the  im- 
pression taat  tl3e  policy  of  the  A:! lies  is  os- 
cillating 4nd  diverse.  Worse,  my  friends 
are  forced!  to  state  that  words  and  actions 
do  not  always  correspond,  and  they  give 
examples,  j&mong  others,  a  very  impressive 
one— the  i»se  of  Holland. 

Everybody  knows  that  our  nelghtKirs  to 
the  north  ^ve  not  Ijeen  treated  belter  than 
we.  The  Germans  took  everything— their 
industry  ^d  their  agriculture,  theii  ma- 
clilnes  and  their  cattle. 

What  la  now  the  reward  of  this  people, 
which,  according  to  the  generals,  fought  well? 
The  Duichman  looks  around  him  and  sees 
nothing  But  a  void.  But  when  he  looks 
across  thej  frontier,  he  notes  with  some  bit- 
terness thkt  his  cattle  and  his  machines  af« 
in  Germany  and  he  claims  restitution. 

What  ddes  the  military  administration  an- 
swer? "Aimy  regrets.  The  German  people 
must  get  tlirough  the  whiter  under  favorable 
condition^  That  Is  required  for  our  secu- 
rity." j 

What  afiould  one  answer  to  this?  That 
the  Dutcii  farmer  is  more  worthy  tlian  the 
German  firmer,  it  seenu  to  me.  The  Dutch 
farmer  has  lived  through  the  occupation. 
He   has   efijoyed    the   benefits   of    e:;;  :  n- 

tion.     Th^  German  farmer,  on  the  ^ 
has  been  iery  well  o9  economically. 

What  i4  still  worse,  it  Is  announced  that 
industrial  Germany  should  be  reconstructed 
to  allow  tlie  German  people  to  live,  in  order 
to  show  ihem  that  we  are  Christian  and 
fraternal  peoples. 


Al^rENDIX  TO  THK  CONGRKSSIONAL  RKCOKI) 


>r  should  be 

ry  in  lB4a. 
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_.    :„'-   :■-    urn 


•lUB  way  ihn*  "-- 
re^.  '    It  was  a  < 

We  anret^  at  tbnt  time  il 
try  U  a  war  industry.  C' 
an   Induntry   which   shouli 
controlled,  if  we  wished  tu  ; 
of  the  bcftjit. 

Hi)W  come  then  that  we  do  r^*  »>Mnk  any 
more  today  of  this  neoeaeary  i  n  and 

of  this  indtKpensable  control?    ruriucrmore,  ' 
la  It  correct  that  the  bombings  destroyed  the 
Oermn  ml?    I  do  not  think  so.    I  base 

niy  co:.  :i  on  the  Kilgore  report. 

Germany  still  poaeaaea  4,000.000  tons  of 
all  kinds  of  machinery  and  an  enormous  ca- 
pacity for  producing  in  a  short  time  new 
machines.  The  metallurgical  industry  still 
has  a  productive  capacity  of  25.000.000  tons 
a  year,  with  10.000  tons  of  synthetic  rubber, 
and  the  chemical  Industry,  Including  ex- 
plosives, has  not  even  been  touched.  The 
entire  oil  refining  Industry  can  start  up 
again  Inside  of  6  months  in  Its  prewar  state. 
In  short,  the  bombs  have  damaged  20  percent 
of  the  total:  there  Is  still  CO  percent  as  a 
ba.<t!s  for  further  development. 

Mr.  Htigenberg,  the  banker  who  financed 
Hitler  from  the  beginning  and  who  belonged 
to  the  first  government  he  set  up,  made  no 
mistake.  He  plays  for  high  stakes— the 
stakes  of  1920.  He  has  Just  sent  a  memo- 
randum to  the  Allies,  and  he  would  like  to 
exploit  the  West  against  the  East.  He 
threatens  us  with  communism  if  we  do  not 
behave.  He  will  turn  BoUhevik  if  necessary. 
For  sure,  the  old  bogy  is  still  with  us.  or 
at  least  there  are  those  who  would  try  to 
use  it. 

But  let  us  ask  an  Indiscreet  question.  How 
Is  It  that  this  gentleman,  who  should  be 
among  the  first  on  the  list  of  war  criminals. 
Is  still  at  liberty  in  Septemt)er  1945? 

What  does  the  renewal  of  this  strange 
policy  of  appeasement  mean?  How  come 
that  the  president  of  the  American  branch 
of  the  Farbenindustrle  In  the  United  States 
has  suddenly  been  promoted  to  the  high 
function  of  president  of  the  German  mother 
concern,  the  role  of  which  in  Fascist,  and 
Nazi  politics  throughout  the  world  is  no- 
torious? This  promotion  from  agent  to 
chief — should  It  be  understood  as  an  official 
blessing  or  as  the  ratification  of  a  business 
combination?  We  can  Indeed  ask  these 
questions.  Are  we  already  having  "business 
as  ufual"?    Are  we  losing  the  peace? 

The  Germans,  especially  the  women,  are 
already  beginning  to  treat  the  occupants 
with  irony.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  use- 
fulness of  fraternization.  But  not  today. 
Nothing  will  be  gained  by  running  after 
them.  Let  us  at  least  avoid  looking  ridic- 
ulous. The  events  of  the  occupation  have 
proved  overabundantly  that  the  Germans  as 
a  whole  stood  behind  Hitler.  The  Allies 
have  been  unable  to  find  a  real  underground 
pro-Allied  movement,  either  during  or  after 
the  war.  The  majority  of  those  Germans 
who  were  put  In  prison  became  overseers  of 
the  other  prisoners,  simply  because  they  were 
Germans.  They  kept  their  positions  by 
turning  into  the  worst  torturers  and  to 
exculpate  themselves  they  rejjeated  the  fa- 
miliar formula:  "I  had  orders.  I  was  not 
responsible  " 

The  German  high  comma;id.  still  alive, 
must  be  well  satisfied.  Has  it  not  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  that  It  Is  equally  able  to 
exploit  the  situation  after  del  eat  by  playing 
on  the  weaknesses  of  the  victars? 

The  movie  houses  are  open;  the  theaters 
are  crowded;  newspapers  are  published,  and 
one  reads  in  them  very  sugtestive  articles. 
I  have  one  in  hand.  It  develops  the  thesis 
that  the  Versailles  Treaty  is  responsible  for 
the  coming  to  power  of  the  IJazis,  that  eco- 
nomic conditions  alone  explain  the  policy 
of  aggression  and  everything  that  has  fol- 
lov.ed.  Therefore  Germany  in  not  to  blame. 
Economic  conditions  are.  StUl  better,  to- 
morrow we  £haU  read  that  the  Germana  are 
the  victims  of  the  Allies. 


The  111*'"' ••"■'nal  clergy  is  n....k,^  ih» 
■isKP  for  ttiedy.    Cardinal  Qrimn  ot 

tho  Unitva  otnics  has  Juat  made  a  i  ' 

Kurope  to  confralulate  the  0»rman  > 
on  thrlr  attitude.    All  t^f  th> 
ceptum    In    thtlr   pnsioral    l< 
against  the  persecution  of  ti  < 
were  careful   to  bless  the  arv;'-..i.>    .1   <    ■    ^ 
Hitler  Victory.    "Oolt  mlt  uus." 

If  I  was  asked  to  give  a  piece  of  advice 
to  the  Allied,  I  would  like  to  say:  Bewaie. 
It    is    not    throuv:  t    you    will 

destroy  naz.sm.  v  It  onlv  it 

you  act  aa  masters  up  to  ih* 
nazlsm  disappears.    In  the  ii, 
the  two  extremes:  the  Russian  and  the  other 
one. 


Why  the  Delay  of  Demobilix^t'oti 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or   NORTH   D-'KOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  7.  1945 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
In  the  new.spapers  we  find  releases  by  the 
War  and  NatT  Departments  about  their 
wonderful  performance  in  demobiliza- 
tion. However,  from  the  letters  and  first- 
hand information  from  servicemen,  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  public  statements 
and  releases  are  not  correct.  They  need 
checking. 

The  truth  is  that  in  many  Army  camps 
and  Navy  camps,  abroad  and  at  home, 
there  is  deliberate  stalling.  Some  of  the 
higher-ups  are  responsible  for  tfus  stall- 
ing. We  are  going  to  find  out  who  is  re- 
sponsible. Congress  is  getting  impatient. 
This  is  the  business  and  problem  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  fathers  and  mothers,  the  wives 
and  relatives  of  the  servicemen  have  a 
right  to  know  who  is  keeping  their  sons 
or  husbands  unnecessarily  In  the  armed 
forces.  Finally,  the  taxpayers  have  a 
right  to  know  why  there  is  so  much  delay 
in  this  discharge  business. 

It  is  not  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
servicemen  to  lay  in  foreign  ports  with 
nothing  to  do.  Such  a  course  is  demor- 
alizing. The  morals  of  the.se  boys  are 
worth  more  than  keeping  a  commander 
in  his  rank  by  holding  the  boys  unneces- 
sarily. The  Nation's  welfare  must  be  put 
above  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  a  few  of  the 
many  letters  that  I  and  every  Member 
of  Congress  receives. 

Here  is  one  from  a  sister  of  a  service- 
man at  Jamestown.  N.  Dak: 

I  have  a  brother  who  has  been  in  the  serv- 
ice 42  months,  has  two  battle  stars.  CO  points, 
and  is  31  years  old.  At  present  he  is  in 
Germany  with  no  signs  of  coming  home,  let 
alone  being  discharged. 

•  •  •  The  army  of  occupation  certainly 
can't  have  the  same  men  during  the  entire 
occupation  period.  They  have  their  own 
future,  too,  that  has  to  be  considered. 

Here  is  one  from  a  serviceman  at  Har- 
lingen.  Tex.: 

We  have  been  held  at  HAAP  in  complete 
ignorance  of  any  pending  order  concerning 
our  disposition  and.  even  though  we  have 
been  wholly  Inactive  since  the  termination 
of  the  gunnery  training  program,  not  one  of 
us  has  been  declared  surplus. 


On   the   tith»r   hand  we  hava  M>r 

mln^iuiird   ofTlrrrs   and   night    oWcrfa,   r«'f.i 

lumibullllr   -  '-r'  -"pMln  hcif  |it  MaAF, 

th«>  r\tti  >'!«'  t'f  I3  t>oint« 

lint   \srt»  liiHOwwry  lur  them  t4  beOoOM 

ic  for  diKchnrge.     That  la  the  War  Ot« 

lent  H  bustneas.  but  It  dors  amatk  of  dla* 

v;...-. nation.  , 

Hpre  Is  one  from  a  senrlMBnan  tt 

Qreat  Bond.  Kans.: 

Here's  a  great  challenge:  Oet  ttte  a-year 
mtn  out  of  the  Army. 

Too  many  thousands  of  soldiers  who  have 
already  devoted  2  and  more  yeara  to  the 
Army,  and  who  face  an  additional  13  to  18 
months  of  service  once  impending  shipments 
take  them  overseaa,  are  relying  on  Just  such 
men  as  ycu  to  help  tis— now. 

For  some  time  we  men  with  two  or  more 
years  of  service  have  been  writing  Cur  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Washington  ask- 
ing them  to  legislate  a  bill  whioh  would, 
after  becoming  an  act  of  Congress,  force  the 
Army  to  release  us  from  the  service. 

Here  is  one  from  a  serviceman  at  Great 
Palls,  Mont.: 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  millions  of  us 
in  the  armed  services  have  been  looking  for- 
ward anxiously  to  our  discharge.  The  result 
to  date  has  been  anything  but  encouraging. 
In  spite  of  repeated  promises  of  the  War 
Department  to  release  men  faster.  It  has  been 
our  experience  that  men  are  being  released 
slowly.  It  is  the  unanimous  opmlon  of  the 
men  I  am  In  contact  with  that  there  is  de- 
liberate procrastinating. 

There  Is  a  conviction  on  our  part  that  the 
military  hierarchy  Is  deliberately  taking  lt« 
time,  with  the  realization  that  their  own 
commissions  will  toe  slashed  upon  a  return 
to  peacetime  Army  strength.  It  is  pitiful 
that  this  small  group  of  willful  men  should 
have  their  nice  salaries  cut,  but  we  who  have 
thrown  away  from  2  to  5  years  of  our  lives 
in  the  Army,  do  not  feelwe  owe  any  further 
Army  service  that  these  men  may  continue 
to  prosper. 

I  urge  you  to  take  every  meats  poealble 
to  expedite  the  slashing  of  War  I>epartment 
red  tape  and  to  force  them  to  surt  releasing 
men  now.  Instead  of-  talking  of  bow  many 
they  will  release  by  thi  New  Year's,  or  a 
year  from  this  New  Year's. 

Here  is  one  from  a  wife  of  a  serviceman 
at  Napoleon,  N.  Dak.: 

My  husband  is  in  the  service  and  Is  in 
Camp  Beale.  Calif.,  and  writes  me  that  he  is 
Just  idling  most  of  his  time  away. 

I  need  him  at  home  as  I  have  four  chU- 
dren  to  take  care  of. 

Here  is  one  from  u  serviceman  at  Camp 
Crowder,  Mo.: 

We  married  men  with  dependents  are 
waiting  patiently  to  see  some  action  from 
you  to  see  that  we  are  returned  to  our  homes 
and  families  right  away.  Most  of  us  are 
needed  at  home  for  one  reason  or  the  other. 
If  we  were  accomplishing  something  useful 
m  the  service  we  wouldn't  mind  so  much. 
But  most  of  us  are  Just  wastlmg  our  time 
reading  magazines  and  newspapers. 

My  own  observation  at  Williamsburg. 
"Va..  convinced  me  that  the  demobiliza- 
tion is  not  as  rapid  as  it  could  be  or  as 
It  should  be.  That  the  delay  in  the  de- 
mobilization is  not  only  conducive  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  servicemen,  or  the 
future  of  the  Nation,  but  very  expensive. 
It  not  only  costs  money,  but  it  is  a  waste 
of  money  to  keep  men  in  the  armed  serv- 
ice when  they  are  no  longer  needed.  This 
especially  when  there  is  nothing  for  them 
to  do  but  lay  around  and  waste  their 
time. 
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Let  Congrwa  pass  most  of  the  bi— . 
pending  on  this  subject.  Let  us  save  the 
monlc  and  the  patriotisizi  of  the  serv- 
f^»fwi^gi  by  duchargine  them  and  sending 
them  home,  feelitic  that  they  have  rend- 
ered a  real  «f  :■  --  -.  ••-"  "f  need.  Let 
US  declare  t:  ^  were  at 

an  end  on  Septemoer  2.  Let  us  not  be 
hypocritical  enough  to  fool  the  boys  and 
keep  them  in  the  service  becau.<;e  the 
executive  and  lepislative  branches  of  our 
Oofemment  are  too  dumb  to  know  that 
the  war  I5  ever. 


C 'v    •-■  i.tc    on    Saia.ii    Eustnoss    c;    t. 
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IN  THK  HOUSB  OP  BIPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  8. 1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  of  the  House  is 
ooapoaed  ol  the  following  M  '  't  rs: 
J.  W.  Bonawm.  Uiah;  Eugenf  '>  >gr. 
Ne»'  York:  HrwuY  M.  Jactcson.  Washmg- 
ton:  EsTKs  Kefauvct.  Tennes.see;  Leonard 
W.  Haiz.,  New  York;  Walter  C.  Ploeser. 
lliMouri:  Willi.am  H  -  vensou.  Wis- 
eonsin;  Evan  Howt.;^.  I...aois:  and  my- 
aeit.  as  chairman. 

I  am  laMCtlng  herewith  an  openinc: 
Statement  made  by  me  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  this  morning  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion to  reduce  automobile-dealer  dis- 
counts below  the  prewar  percentage 
level: 

This  public  hearing  haa  b*«n  c«1I«<l  by  the 
Bow—  flnaU  Boitacss  Committee  for  the 
•peptfle  porpoae  of  f«tttng  lucts  on  the  auto- 
mobile-pricing EltuAtion.  Our  primary  pur- 
poa*  Is  to  determtae  if  the  proposal  of  the 
OSre  of  Price  AdmmlstraUon  to  reduce 
automobile-di  ounts  belrw  their  p.-e- 

war  paroenta* '  v  ancr   is  fair  and  equ:- 

tabla  to  th«  aitl«f  of  this  KarUoa. 

Retail  automobUe  dealera.  a(  vbooa  tbers 
are  approxtmately  aOJOOO,  constitute  amall 
business  in  the  eye«  of  this  ootnmlttee.  They 
are  located  in  every  State  and  county  of  this 
Nation.  The  probleins  that  confront  them 
are  typical  of  the  problems  which  'ace  the 
■MUorlty  of  retailcfs  and  aoaall  marchnnts  cf 
ttM  country  The  only  dUNraace  between 
their  situation  and  that  of  many  other  types 
of  retailers  la  that  they  have  suffered  from 
a  taek  of  buainaaa  duriag  wartime  whil«  nuiny 
oUiar  types  of  retallera  have  enjoyed  sub- 
stantial bualneas  and  continued   prosperity. 

TbU  conuntttee,  when  it  was  created,  was 
charfed  by  the  Houae  with  the  speciflc  duty 
of  investl^tlng  the  acts  or  regulations  of 
anr   awerxry  or   tt««partm«it   wbtcb   oaight   oe 

■  -■■■■■:   .IS   h'  TO  ttic  beet  In- 

i'*i"  .:;;:,.'.  ^U'-Liv.-  'iN  e  have  been  in - 
tormaily  advised  by  literally  thousands  of 
automobile  dealers  acd  by  several  score  Mem- 
bers of  Coagnas  that  the  proposed  action  by 
OPA  win  work  an  eactreme  hardship  on  these 
•Ojieo  amall  hnstwess  flnns  and  their  em- 
1'"  ,1  V  .  !  !  ■■•C--  r^.i-  •     •  :  \cmiatiom 

''■■■'  -i^t  lit  !i  tu:,',-  -A    t  ■;  the  Nation 

I  be  enteruig  its  peiiod  of  p- 
i         .  :eUn»e. 

tsoaU  business  is  more  than  Jtut  a  form 
of  buslDPss  BcMtlty.  Tt  is  a  way  cT  life. 
Like  farmmg,  like  teaching,  like  a  profes- 


i  career.  It  sj-mboUzee  the  spirit  of  tndc- 
pendai^  which  built  this  country.  The 
very  fcNmdatioss  of  this  democracy  are  rooted 
in  smaU  bwttosee.  Without  It  this  Nation  as 
we  have  known  It  would  cease  to  exist. 

For  the  past  several  weeks,  national  at- 
t*"  • '^n  focussed  on  the  ^^roblema  at 

bi  and  of  big  labor  as  lepreaented 

by  our  great  industrial  corporations  and  our 
great  lalwr  unions.  Today,  we  Intend  to  look 
Into  the  problems  of  small  businefis  and  hear 
the  story  of  the  man  who  Is  In  the  middle — 
the  man  who  may  possibly  t>e  ':aught  l>e- 
tween  the  demands  of  hi?  busin<ss  and  big 
labor  and  asked  to  carry  the  burden  of 
financing  such  price  and  waste  increases  as  are 
given  to  either  side  In  this  current  wage  and 
price  dispute  ahich  has  made  headlines  for 
the  past  few  weeks. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  is  under 
a  mandate  from  Congress  and  the  President 
to  "hold   the  line"  on  prices. 

The  Congreas  and  the  President  are  under 
a  self-imposed  mandate  to  do  everything 
within  their  power  to  speed  lndus:rial  recon- 
version, to  maintain  purchasing  power,  and 
to  provide  maximum  employment  for  all. 

For  every  manufacturing  firm  in  this  coun- 
try which  provides  )obs  for  labor  there  are 
15  firms  which  distribute  the  products  of 
these  factories  in  seme  form  or  (Jther.  For 
every  man  or  woman  employed  hi  a  factory 
there  are  5  persona  employed  in  distributing 
or  servicing  these  products. 

Approximately  lJ2o0.000  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture,  dlstrihution.  and 
servicing  of  automobiles  in  this  counTry. 

Only  about  one-third  of  these.  ;i98,000.  are 
employed  in  the  direct  production  of  cars. 

The  remainder  are  engaged  as  I'oUows: 

Wholesaling _     72,  000 

RetaULng  and  repair  work 36S.  000 

Service  stations  and  affiliated  retaJ- 

Ing 335.  000 

Like  the  Army,  the  automobile  business  re- 
quires its  production  units  and  its  services  of 
supply.  As  m  the  case  of  the  arm(  d  services, 
more  persons  are  reqiUred  to  distribute  and 
service  the  goods  than  sire  requln.'d  to  pro- 
duce them.  I  mention  this  to  sliow  that  only 
a  relatively  small  percentage  of  those  em- 
ployed In  this  buFiT)es8  are  In  thf  car  fac- 
tories. Many  more  persons  are  alTected  by 
the  problem  of  car  prices  than  Just  the  man- 
ufi^turers  and  their  employees. 

For  every  man  employed  in  an  automobile 
factory  there  is  another  man  employed  in 
ielling,  servicing,  or  repairing  p.utomobiles. 
More  than  350.090  working  people  depend  in 
normal  tlme.»  on  the  automobile  dealers  of 
this  country  for  emplovment.  Computed  In 
tero.s  of  affected  workers,  the  health  and 
weli-being  of  the  automobile  dealers  of  the 
country  is  just  as  Unportant  to  their  em- 
ployees as  is  the  continuance  of  car  manu- 
facturing to  the  workers  employed  in  direct 
car  procfuctlon. 

The  only  reason  we  do  not  stop  to  consider 
these  facts  la  that  there  are  only,  i  few  large 
car  manufacturers  and  one  or  two  large  labor 
unions  eoaoerned  In  their  problems  and  d!<^- 
putes  as  against  30iX)0  Individual  car  deiUers 
and  their  thousatids  of  vujoreanized  em- 
ploj-ees.  Their  problen>s  are  no  less  criltlcal 
for  that  reason,  however. 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee  has 
had  extended  contacts  with  the  rt'taU  auto- 
mobile dealers  of  this  ccimtry  dfiting  back 
as  far  R8  January  1942.  This  com:  ilttee  pro- 
fesses to  have  some  knowledge  of  tills  group's 
problems. 

In  1912.  the  Government  froze  more  than 
600.000  passenger  cars  In  dealers'  bands  and 
the  entire  trade  was  thrertened  u^ith  bank- 
ruptcy. Realizing  the  plight  cf  the  dealers. 
r^is  committee  explored  their  situation  In  a 
-  of  hearings  and.  upon  the  fiicte  devd- 
t  ;■>  ^  prepared  and  helc>ed  to  secure  passage 
Of  the  Mtnray-Ptitman  Act  In  e<x>peration 
with  the  6?nate  Small  Business  Oommittee 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Senator  MinuuT. 
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Ro  bill  ipasaed  in  the  history  of  Congress 
ever  did  more  for  a  single  Industry  in  such  a 
short  spafe  of  time.  Automobile  dealers  have 
told  us — the  members  of  the  committee — that 
of  that  measure  meant  the  dif- 
reen  alieolute  ruin  and  the  saving 
snt  of  the  dealers  of  this  ICatlon. 
SOjOOO  dealers  were,  as  a  result  of 
ible  to  survive  the  hard  days  of  this 
'war  which  rationing  arid  cessation  cf  pas- 
senger-cat production  Imposed  upon  them. 
About  one-fourth,  or  10.000  of  tbem,  however. 
were  forced  to  close  their  doors. 

I  shall  inot  attempt  to  review  that  act  In 
deUil.  Most  of  those  present  are  fully  aware 
of  It^  previsions.  Briefly.  It  provided  that 
full  retail  value  to  the  dealers  for  the  cars 
they  wtffl  holding  in  stock  at  the  time  of  the 
free«  would  be  assured  to  them  by  the  Gov- 
ernment.] When  cars  were  carried  for  more 
ttoan  1  aionth.  a  monthly  increment  was 
added,  mkewise.  under  the  act,  the  Recon- 
structionT Finance  Corporation  was  author- 
ized to  aAsist  materially  with  loans. 

The  widespread  nature  of  the  retail  auto- 
mobile islness  makes  It  particularly  Im- 
portant v^at  the  Government  give  the  ut- 
most consideration  to  firms  in  this  line. 
Their  priperity  or  failure  can  have  a  marked 
effect  upen  the  health  of  almost  every  com- 
munity i^  the  Nation.  It  has  been  said  that 
before  tlie  war  there  wp.s  a  dealer  at  every 
crossroads  in  the  United  States.  That  is  al- 
most literally  true.  Every  Memt>er  of  Con- 
gress rec4gnize8  what  a  force  lor  good  busl- 
dealcrs  are  in  every  community, 
times,  these  dealers  are  at  the 
of  every  progressive  move  in  their 
jmunities  They  constitute  the  ac- 
?ard-looking  citizens  to  whom  we 
look  for  hiuch  of  the  home-town  leadership 
In   this  (Ifflcult  reconversion  period. 

As  I  nnderstand  the  present  situation 
which  w^are  about  to  Investigate,  these  deal- 
ers are  nl)t  looking  for  a  hand-out  from  the 
Government.  They  are  merely  asking  for  the 
privilege  j  of  being  permitted  to  start  doing 
^gain  under  the  same  trade-discount 

that  prevailed  before  the  war. 
fell  us  that  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
lon's  propcsal  to  reduce  their  tra- 
^Iscounts  wiU  prevent  their  reopen- 
establlshments,  will  Jeopardize 
Bting  investments,  and  will  force 
many  of  jthem  to  go  out  of  business  perma- 
nently alter  having  held  on  by  a  slender 
thread  oj  hope  during  wartime. 

It  Is  th^  purpose  of  this  hearing  to  find  out 
to  this  committee's  satisfaction  the  validity 
of  these  complaints.  In  order  to  do  his.  we 
propose  lo  hear,  first,  from  the  dealers  and 
their  accredited  representatives.  After  that. 
we  propobe  to  give  an  equal  opportunity  to 
representfitives  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
to  explain  the  position  of  that 
this  matter.  After  that,  if  neces- 
ire  prepared  to  seek  testimony  from 
facttu-ers  or  from  any  other  persons 
having  ajlegitimate  interest  In  this  s.tuation. 
This  committee  is  in  full  accord  with  the 
need  for  ^urbing  Inflation  and  the  avoidance 
of  any  ^due  rise  In  the  cost  of  cirilian 
products  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  On  the 
other  hafcd.  it  feels  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  greater  realization  and  a  keener  appre- 
elation  (ii  the  part  of  Government,  indus- 
try, and  labor  of  the  Importajice  of  the  role 
of  the  ^lall  distributor  In  the  Aiaerlcan 
scheme  qf  things.  This  hearlAg  is  Held  in 
that  specific  frame  of  mind. 

I  should  like  to  caution  all  those  who  ex- 
pect to  appear  before  us  aa  witneasea  today 
and  thekrafter  that  we  are  not  goin:;  to  be 
very  patient  with  thoee  witnesses  who  deal 
soMy  m  generalities.  We  are  here  to  learn 
facts  an^  not  to  deal  in  ttMories.  That  is 
the  reascci  I  have  talceB  so  mucb  time  in  out- 
Uning  oia"  reaaons  for  haUHB^-OaemB  hearlnga. 
We  exfect  both  the  dealera  and  tbe  repre- 
sentative^ of  OPA  to  provide  us  with  solid 
factual  iliformation  as  a  basis  for  any  state- 
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ments  made.  If  a  witness  cannot  support  his 
testimony  with  that  kind  of  evidence,  we 
shall  feel  obliged  to  aik  him  to  step  down  and 
make  way  for  the  next  witness. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  the  pro- 
posed OPA  order  to  reduce  dealers  discounts 
will  work  an  undue  harshlp  upon  the  deal- 
ers. That  is  the  subject  ol  these  particular 
hearings  and  it  is  upon  that  point  alone  that 
we  expect  concrete  evidence  from  both  the 
dealers  and  from  OPA. 

Before  calling  the  first  wltnejs  for  the 
dealers,  I  should  like  to  point  cut  that  a 
great  many  Members  ol  N)th  the  House  and 
the  Senate  have  asiced  permission  to  tppear 
at  these  hsarings  and  express  the:r  personal 
views  and  the  views  of  their  ccnstituenU 
upon  this  question. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  dealers  have" 
come  such  a  long  way  to  attend  these  hear- 
ings and  are  incurring  considerable  expense 
In  remaining  here  i"  Washington  for  that 
purpose.  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  cf 
reading  the  names  of  those  Members  who 
have  asked  that  they  be  heard  and  their 
Interest  in  this  matter  recorded  for  the 
record.  Later,  when  a  more  convenient  time 
can  be  arranged,  we  are  willing  to  s?t  aside 
a  special  day  to  hear  from  all  interested 
Members.  I  have  been  assured  that  this  will 
be  satisfactory  to  those  Members  wlio  ha\e 
e::pressed  such  a  keen  interest  in  this  par- 
ticular hearing. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNESOT.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  8.  l'J45 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  enclosed  is 
another  of  the  many  letters  I  received 
from  highly  trained  physicians  who  are 
continuing  to  rot  professionally  because 
of  nothing  to  do  in  the  service,  while 
their  colleagues  in  civilian  practice  here 
are  overwhelmed  with  work  and  patients 
are  unable  to  get  adequate  medical  care. 

I  repeat  his  question.  "Can  our  coun- 
try afford  such  waste?  U  not,  when  do 
we  get  action?" 

October  :i8.  1945. 

Hon.  Walter  Judd. 

Representative  from  Uinnesota, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  De.«  Dr.  Jubd;  After  finishirg  a  letter 
to  Senator  Dowket    I  am   impelled   to  write 
a  short  note  to  you  as  a  doctor  Merrber  ol  the 

House.  The  first  time  I  remember  lieeing  you 
was  when  you  spoke  at  the  Students  Vol- 
unteer Convention  in  Buffalo  in  19;i2  and  the 
second  was  v;hen  you  spoke  In  the  Congrega- 
tlonel  Church  In  Rochester.  Minn.,  in  1939, 
I  believe,  while  I  was  a  fellow  at  the  Mayo 
Foundation.  I  have  foilcv/ed  your  career 
from  afar,  and  especially  after  you  entered 
the  House,  being  pleased  to  see  at  least  one 
doctor  enter  the  political  arena  where  so 
many  are  needed. 

You  have  guessed,  no  doubt,  about  what  I 
want  to  speak  to  you — the  shameful  manner 
In  wlaich  redeployment  of  doctors  to  the 
States  where  they  are  needed  so  desperately 
is  going  loiward.  At  least  so  it  appears  to  us 
ensconced  here  high  In  the  Alps  twiddling 
our  thumbs  and  taking  one  special  tour 
after  another  to  Bad  This  and  Bad  That  and 
Switzerland,  the  Riviera.  Italy,  imd  where 
else? 

Conlu  ion  is  to  be  expected  In  such  a  huge 
Undertaking,  so  much  is  Eranted.    But  there 


appears  to  l>e  more  than  confusion,  and  some 
of  us  wonder  If  there  is  not  something  sin- 
ister about  the  whole  mess  as  far  as  dcxrtors 
are  concerned.  Wilb  62.C00  of  us  in  uniform 
out  of  ICO.OCO  or  so  total  in  the  United  States, 
why  Is  not  &ome  energetic  program  under- 
taken to  actually  get  more  ol  us  back  vihere 
we  could  alleviate  the  acute  thortage  instead 
of  getting  "the  run  around"  here  as  v.e  h!i\e 
lately.  The  matter  has  been  Just  this  eve- 
ning clinched  in  our  minds  in  this  General 
Hosptai  that  has  been  overseas  as  a  unit  lor 
about  14  months  or  more.  Our  delegate  from 
the  olflcers  with  high  points  here  returned 
from  Fran!:furt  this  evening  v.ith  the  very 
heartening  news  that  the  doctors  with  less 
than  60  points  will  probably  go  home  next 
March.    Tliose  w^tii  more  may  go  sooner. 

How  let  me  cite  some  line  and  verse  for  you 
to  explain  why  such  a  report  is  so  alarming 
to  us  who  have  had  nothing  but  misleading 
information  from  the  start  about  this  pro- 
gram. When  I  returned  from  Bremen  re- 
cently— at)out  a  month  ago — several  of  us 
were  assured  definitely  that  we  would  be  on 
orders  home  not  later  than  October  3.  and 
that  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  the  mechanics 
of  the  Army  untU  such  was  done.  Octol>er 
3  arrived  and  a  call  was  placed  to  Paris  to 
the  officer  responsible  for  our  redeployment 
and  we  were  sweetly  remindet'  that  that  par- 
ticular officer  had  gone  "home  last  week." 
So  his  successor  was  contacted  and  he  as- 
sured us  that  he  knew  at>6olutely  nothing 
about  our  case  but  would  look  Into  it.  The 
office  was  In  process  of  mo\ing  to  Frankfurt 
but  he  would  look  into  it  and  for  us  please 
to  call  back  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  This  blew 
was  taken  standing  up  by  our  men,  and  they 
called  back  at  the  appointed  time,  only  to  be 
informed  that  they  still  knew  nothing  about 
it  all  and  suggested  we  call  back  In  a  couple 
of  weeks  and  maybe  somebody  would  know 
something  or  other.  This  week  our  delegate 
went  to  Frankfurt  and  this  evening  returned 
here  with  the  above  report  that  we  would 
perhaps  return  next  March. 

Now  the  strange  part  of  It  all  Is  that  our 
enlisted  men  are  bein.-?  redeployed  fairly 
rapidly,  leaving  the  high-point  officers  high 
In  the  Alps  here.  Most  of  our  officers  are  vet- 
erans with  many  more  points  than  the  aver- 
age enlisted  score.  Why  are  doctors  being 
held  here  where  they  are  doing  absolutely 
nothing,  while  less  essential  enlisted  men  are 
being  sent  home  by  transport  which  Is  al- 
legedly so  scarce? 

Is  there  such  a  need  at  home  for  drivers, 
helpers,  carpenters,  electricians,  c.erks, 
chemists,  etc.,  that  they  are  being  sent  home 
with  lower  point  scores  than  doctors?  We 
certainly,  as  officers,  would  be  the  last  to 
begrudge  the  enlisted  men  their  chance  when 
It  comes  in  turn,  and  we  are  all  for  them, 
even  if  they  are  out  of  turn,  if  the  system  is 
confused  enough  to  permit  that.  But  here 
comes  the  suspicion  of  a  sinister  purpose 
back  of  all  this  delay,  delay.  d?lay.  in  the 
redeployment  of  doctors  home.    Is  somebody 

among  the  planners  and  experts  on  what  is 
good  for  the  American  people  trying  thus 
to  hamstring  the  program  of  private  medical 
care  there  by  holding  us  as  hostages  until 
the  situation  beconies  unbearable  there  and 
the  people  demand  Government  Interven- 
tion in  their  medical  care?  Judging  by  the 
number  of  bills  before  the  legislatures  and 
Congress  now.  one  cauld  believe  such  pos- 
sible, and  62.000  of  us  in  unifcrm  are  power- 
less to  ameliorate  the  situation  while  held  aa 
hostages.  Now  that  is  con;ecture  and  has 
been  expressed  before  by  others,  but  it  bepins 
to  take  better  shcpe  when  considered  In  the 
light  of  the  planned  confusion  in  the  rede- 
ployment of  doctors  from  th  s  theater.  There 
are  a  thotisand  excuses  why  doctors  cannot 
be  gotten  home.  But  is  it  a  matter  of  safety 
of  the  Nation's  health,  or  not?  If  so,  then 
who  Is  committing  the  seditious  crime 
against  the  people  by  not  getting  the  trained 
men  home  to  avert  the  disaster.  Transpor- 
tation can  always  t>e  found  for  perfectly  aw- 


ful USO  Ehows  and  for  H  >'  .r 

boys  on  their  way  home  to  a 

the  case  ol  four  of  them  whose  names  Just 
appeared  in  the  press  during  the  paat  month: 
but  not  for  the  doctors — they  are  not  needed 
badly  enough,  apparently,  and  so  mu«i  com- 
mit professioL  al  hiira-kirl  by  continued  en- 
forced idleness  and  professional  decoy.  What 
aticut  our  future  patients?  Will  the  Army 
take  the  responsibility  for  our  decay?  Not 
on  your  life,  for  that  iB  our  problem  and  the 
people's  problem.  That  Is  why  1  feel  Justified 
in  taking  the  problem  to  you  in  Ck>ngress. 
our  only  court  of  appeal  against  a  system 
which  is  against  the  public  gcx>d. 

When  Wally  Ritchie  of  Saint  Paul,  whom 
ycu  perhaps  know  and  whom  I  knew  as  fra- 
ternity brotlier,  was  discharged  several  weeks 
ago  a  great  to-do  was  made  at>out  it,  since 
he  was  the  fir..t  medical  officer  of  this  war  to 
be  discharged  on  points,  a  fact  which  I 
should  think  would  bring  shame  to  the  War 
Department,  to  admit  that  they  had  post- 
pcned  to  so  late  such  a  program  of  return- 
ing essential  professional  men  to  where  they 
ccu.d  be  used  for  the  nationaLinterest. 

In  a  large  general  hospital  such  as  this  one, 
our  professional  disaster  has  been  lers  by  far 
than  that  of  the  poor  fellow  out  in  the  field 
units.  I  have  talked  with  many  of  th?m  who 
spend  half  an  hour  a  day  caring  for  the 
medical  needs  of  a  couple  of  huixlred  men, 
and  the  rest  of  their  time  they  are  forced  to 
Invest  In  traveling  to  far  and  near  places 
such  as  Denmark  or  Paris.  There  is  a  shock- 
ing amount  of  professional  decay  going  on 
which  bcdes  no  good  in  the  light  of  the  al- 
leged continuing  doctor  shortage  In  the  post- 
war years  until  the  training  schedule  has 
caught  up  with  the  need  of  young  recruits  to 
the  profession. 

One  more  point  and  then  1  shall  quit: 
Have  you  gentlemen  in  Cong  ess  l>een  aware 
of  the  impending  ruin  to  the  hSedical  Re- 
serve Corps  of  the  Army?  All  I  kmw  is  what 
I  hear  and  that  Is  not  promising.  I  have'yet 
to  talk  to  a  single  medical  officer  who  plans 
to  have  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
corps  after  the  war.  and  can  you  blame 
them?  They  entered  this  service  for  the 
good  of  their  country,  realizing  full  well  that 
they  were  probably  laying  the  profession  wide 
open  to  the  Invasion  by  planners  and  social 
experts  who  would  use  every  opportunity  to 
discredit  private  enterprise  In  our  profes- 
sion when  the  situation  due  to  our  enforced 
absence  became  bad  enough.  It  appears  they 
may  achieve  their  purpose  if  we  are  held  aa 
hostages  much  longer,  considering  the  long 
obituary  notices  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  and  the  fine  trickle 
of  doctors  actually  returning  to  their  prac- 
tices. 

My  wife  writes  that  I  am  due  home  Just  any 
day  now,  and  so  she  feels  hardly  justified  in 
writing.  Meantime  she  has  been  lulled  into  a 
false  sense  of  well-being  by  the  clever  propa- 
ganda put  out  by  certain  types  of  public  re- 
lations men  who  have  caused  the  public  to 

ease  its  clamor  for  the  return  of  the  doctors 
because  of  the  alleged  imminent  return  of 
them  home.    Large  in  this  scheme  loomed  the 
Green   project  by  which   some  of  us  were  to 
fly  home.     It  would  be  Interesting  to  know 
Just  how  many   actually  returned   via   that 
scheme,  and  how  many,  as  some  of  our  own 
high-point  dcctors,  are  still  taking  tours  all 
over   Europe   to  keep   from   going   crazy.     Of 
course,  many  have  fallen  Into  such  a  state  of 
coma  that  they  don't  even  totir,  but  vegetate 
In  their  quarters  day  after  day  with  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do.    I  was  astonished  tlje 
Other  day  to  hear  the  chief  of  a  service  in  a 
general  hospital  state  that  he  would  Just  have 
to  go  to  school  again  after  getting  home,  and 
60  he  had  given  up  the  idea  of  trying  to  keep 
abreast  of  medicine  meantime.    That  was  a 
mature  specialist  in  internal  medicine  speak- 
ing, who  is  on  the  staff  ol  Bollevue  In  New 
York.      What   about    the    battalion   stirgeon 
then? 
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Wdl.  vtiat  te  iht  wnse  to  tt  All.  anpc-ay? 
i\nn  tlnurtrr  or  la  tt  ]ust  Army 
":  tlie  answer  lira  with  the  people — 
tr  tiiry  vill  or  not  tolerate  eontinua- 
ttoB  ot  such  shame!  ul  waste  of  proieaalonal 
tftlent  «h)ch  will  uke  years  to  r«plsc«  a/tn- 
tlM  war  ts  oT«r  Can  oor  eountry  afford  auch 
ite''  II  net.  when  do  «•  gat  aetkniT 
7w«ni. 


Ctptmtn.  Medical  Corps. 
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D«  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE8FNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  October  30.  1945 

Mr.  8BORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr  F.  C. 
^v  f>re»ident  of  the  Southwestern  Sash 
r  Co..  at  Joplln.  Mc.  Is  a  5:u:ce.ss- 
lui  bitftBcaman.  He  is  a  good  American 
with  sound  anue.  who  has  employed  men 
and  paid  them  without  CJovernment 
funds 

Recently  he  has  written  me  two  let- 
ters so  chock  full  of  keen  insight  and 
UtMUiswerable  argument  that  I  want  to 
lOHrt  them  m  the  Rbcobd.  that  they 
ml^ht  receive  the  widest  distribution. 

If  the  wild -eyed  radicals,  crackpots. 
and  screwbalLs  who  yell  and  .shout  would 
take  time  to  read  the.se  two  letters,  we 
would  have  less  confu.sion  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Under  '^retofore  granted  to  ex- 

tend my  .  .  ..Ks.  I  include  these  com- 
munications from  Mr.  Pay.  which  are  en- 
lightenlnR.  con.strucUve,  and  if  followed. 
Will  tx'  mo.sr  helpful  to  our  State  and 
country: 

SotTMWf    -    Rs   Sash  &  Dooa  Co. 

>  J   pUn    Mo  .  Auguit  18.  1945. 

The  Honorabl.    r  -  ■  hokx. 

House  of  Rri  ;iF«a. 

Washington,  D  C. 

Dkak  Biw-  If  the  amendment  lo  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  is  enacted,  maldog  75 
renta  per  hour  the  mlnin  un.  pay  lor  ail 
workers,  u  will  mean  that  in  order  lo  dn  this 
there  must  be  far  leaa  spread  tietwee: 
and  unlimited  workers'  pay.  In  comi 
boaineas  any  company  must  pav  ail  over- 
head out  or  gross  pront.  and  there  Is  a  deh- 
nlt«  limit  to  how  high  that  expeu&e  can  go 
If  compantrs  are  to  operate  at  a  prttlt  and  ir 
they  do  not  operate  at  a  profit,  they  cease  do- 
ing business.  Competitive  conditions  v.oi 
only  control  prices,  but  they  ccmtrol  pa\; 
and    lo  fixed  n  .;bt  un- 

der chan^ng  mlui- 

mum  pay  la  low  enough  to  be  workable  dur- 
ing poor  years.  A  company  can  only  psy  so 
much  of  their  total  overhead  In  pay  roll; 
therefore  the  more  utu-kUled  pay  go:s  up.  the 
mere  skilled  pay  gees  down  or  the  company 
foea  broke  We  resent  putting  more  prc- 
aatWB  on  the  shiftless,  indigent,  and  la.-y 
people,  when  to  do  so  It  means  taking  tt 
away  from  the  thriftv.  studious,  hurtlwoik- 
taf  paople  wlio  tfOMfTe  it  most 

Furthermore  it  would  mean  that  older 
people  would  cease  to  be  en.pioyees.  as  com- 
panies would  on»y  take  the  cream  of  work- 
m*-  It  would  m'!an  you  couldn't  afford  to 
•mploy  young  people  and  train  them,  but 
to»tead  would  tend  to  enplcy  where  {kx;- 
atble  p-ople  who  are  alreaa"  ualned.  A  per- 
son w.th  delects  physically  would  be  on  l^e 
out  as  far  as  employment  Is  concerned. 


It  Man*  to  US  that  Congress  mtist  recognize 
that  there  Is  a  limit  to  the  burder  that  any 
operation  can  carry  whether  It  be  a  small 
company,  a  large  corporation,  a  cltT.  a  coun- 
ty. State,  or  F^ederal  Government.  If  we  are  to 
keep  America  and  American  people  and  in- 
stitutions on  a  sound  economic  baHls. 

During  wartimes  many  compiuales  are 
broke  and  done  for.  many  of  the.ii  unnec- 
essarily, many  unavoidable.  Many  that  are 
operating  are  making  plenty  and  prices  are 
ao  high  now.  In  spite  of  controls,  that  ridlcu- 
lomly  high  wnges  can  be  paid:  but  liiws  made 
to  apply  now  can  be  disastrous  later  under 
normal  conditions.  What  are  we  to  do  In  the 
next  depreasinn  with  all  this  debt  and  Ck)n- 
gresB  now  figuring  out  ways  to  add  billions 
and  hlHtone  to  that  alrf  .vy  debt? 

Most  bnalnaaamen  feel  t:  -  depres- 

sion will  make  the  last  one  hjok.  Uk<>  a  boom. 
due  to  the  wasteful  spendmg  polices  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  past  13  years. 

It  la  hoped  th.nt  you  will  give  the  above 
every   eonslderutlon    when   reachmg   conclu- 
aiuns  on  legislation  that  is  to  be  enacted. 
Respectfully  yours. 

SotTHwiaTxaK  S'iSH  Si  Door  Co., 
P.  C.  Fat.  PreMdmt. 

SotrrHWESTKnN  Sash  &  Dooa   Co  , 

Joplin,  Mo.,  Scptemter  5,  1945. 
Thr  Konorable  Dewxt  Shobt, 
Huwte  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject:  The    Murray-Wagner    full-employ- 
ment bill. 

Di.»R  SiH ;  Let's  try  to  look  at  this  bill  from 
a  common-sense,  practical  viewpoint.  Dtir- 
Ing  the  period  cf  this  World  War.  It  Is  un- 
questioned by  anyone  that  the  pe-aple  have 
ahead  of  them  the  largest  pent-up  demand 
for  goods  In  history  due  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  thlng.s  were  not  prothiced  for  civilian 
consumption  during  the  war  period.  Again 
we  have  the  largest  savings  in  history  with 
which  to  buy  this  avalanche  of  goods  and 
services  which  undoubtedly  can  be  produced. 
The  above  are  accepted  as  facts  by  every 
thinking  person. 

The  above  being  undisputed  facts,  then  If 
private  enterprise  cannot  employ  the  em- 
plc^'ables  ol  this  country  during  the  post- 
war period.  It  is  only  common  sense  to  as- 
sume that  never  again  in  history  will  private 
enterprise   be   able   to   employ   employables. 

Therefore  If  tt  Is  necessary  to  do  addi- 
tional governmental  deficit  financing  during 
the  immediate  postwar  period,  it  is  practi<  al 
to  assume  that  the  Government  must  forever 
do  deScit  financing  and  If  they  do  that,  it 
Is  only  a  que.s-tlon  of  how  many  years  the 
United  Slates  of  America  can  remain  solvent. 
Yours  very  truly. 

SOT-THWESTBRH    SaSTI    &    DCOR    CO., 

F.  C.   Fat.   PresMent. 


Rural  Kealth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

KCN,  FRANK  W.  B  'VKi^ 

or    AL.\BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur.^iday.  November  8 .  1945 

Mr.  BOYiaN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  a  speech  deliveiM 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Alabama  Farm  Bu- 
reau P?deration  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Austin, 
health  officer.  State  of  Alabama,  at 
Biloxi.  Miss  .  on  October  31.  1945: 

Alabama  is  so  predominantly  rural  that  any 
diBCtifision  of  public  health  in  this  State  wUl 
necessarUy  deal  largely  with  the  rural  aspects 
of  this  imporiant  subject. 


We  ar#  a  people  who  believe  In  slogans. 
catch  plrases.  and  mottoes.  Everyone  la 
familiar  :  with  the  frequently  advertised 
slogans  auch  as  "The  pause  that  refreshes." 
••Good  tdthe  last  drop. "  "Drink  a  bite  to  eat." 
"L  S.  Ml  P.  T.."  and  the  product*  thus  ad- 
vertised I  In  our  effort  to  capture  the  fancy 
of  a  slo^n-mlnded  people  your  health  de- 
partment has  one  motto  which  we  hopi;  every 
Alabama  citizen  will  consider  as  personal 
and  will  l-xerclse  his  utmoet  e'fort  to  stippcrt. 
It  is:  '"  "he  health  of  ycur  State  ditpends 
upon  th(  state  of  ycur  health."  The  more 
you  anal  rze  the  words  in  this  statement  the 
more  sl(  ulflcant  they  become.  If  we  can 
repeat  t:  lis  motto  often  enough  that  every 
Alabamii  n  will  recognize  his  part  end  assume 
that  res  wnslbillty  we  can  confidently  look 
forward  o  great  improvement  in  ilie  health 
of  our  p<  ople. 

It  is  ev  Ident  that  while  the  health  p^'oblems 
of  city  t  wellers  are  by  no  means  neglected, 
the  maiii  task  of  Alabama's  far-flung  public- 
health  algencies  is  the  safeguarding  of  the 
health  pf  the  State's  rural  population. 
Thomas  flefferson  on  more  than  one  occasion 
expreaset  the  opinion  that  democmcy  would 
survive  I  a  the  United  States  as  long  as  the 
country  i  emalned  predominently  agricultural. 
If  agrlcu  ture  shovild  ever  have  to  play  second 
fiddle  td  Industry,  however,  he  was  not  so 
sure.  '".  "he  mobs  of  great  cities  add  just  as 
much  to  the  support  of  pure  government." 
he  vrrot<  .  "as  sores  do  to  the  strength  of 
the  hum  m  body.  I  think  we  shall  be  virtu- 
ous as  iJhg  as  agriculture  is  our  principal 
object.  <Vhen  we  get  pUed  upon  one  an- 
other In  large  cities,  as  In  Europe,  we  shall 
become  ^s  corrupt  as  in  Europe." 

However  much  we  may  say  in  praise  of  a 
predominantly  rural  population  as  a  factor 
In  keepiiig  democracy  alive  and  in  praise  of 
its  other  ad  antages  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
certain  problems  assume  greater  sencusness 
among  riral  people  than  among  city  dwellers. 
One  of  tfcem  certainly  is  in  the  protection  of 
the  people  against  certain  diseases. 

The  presence  of  the  Negro  as  a  considerable 
segment  iof  the  Alabama  population  b;i3  pro- 
foundly affected  our  health  stotus.  With 
nearly  7(^  percent  of  her  population  classified 
as  rural  and  containing  more  than  one  Negro 
for  everi  two  white  people.  Alabama  is,  to 
an  unusaal  degree,  enjoyljig  the  benefits  and 
fcUSerlng  fiom  the  disadvantages  brought  by 
ruralizadon  and  the  Negro. 

This  a:ate'8  peculiar  status  with  regard  to 
both  ruiai  population  and  the  Negro  adda 
greatly  t )  its  health  problem.  Thsre  are  nu- 
merous I  liseases.  some  of  them  taking  high 
rank  as  killers  and  others  adding  greatly  to 
the  burqens  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and  per- 
sonal in^clency.  to  which  the  members  of 
one  or  bpth  of  these  groups  are  particularly 
8usceptn»le.  The  Negro  whooping  cough 
death  r^te.  for  example,  is  about  two  and 
one-half  times  as  high  as  the  white  rate. 
The  tuberculosis  death  rate  is  at>out  three 
times  astoigh  among  Negroes  as  among  whita 
pecple.  {Malaria  kills  more  than  twice  as 
many  N^roes  in  proportion  to  population  as 
white  piscple.  The  Negro  death  rate  for 
syphilis  ^  about  seven  times  the  white  rate. 
More  than  two  and  one-half  times  as  many 
Negroes  ^uccumb  to  peUagra  in  proportion 
to  popiiatlon  as  white  persons.  Higher 
Negro  death  rates  are  also  found  for 
pneumoaia,  diarrhea,  and  enteritis  (under  2 
years)  a^d  the  conditions  associated  with 
chUdblrth.  The  Negro  stiUbirth  rate  is  con- 
siderabi:;«  higher  than  the  white  rate,  and  the 
death  raie  among  Negro  babies  is  markedly 
higher  tkan  among  white  babies. 

FurthflTmca-e  the  rural  death  rates  for 
typhoid  tever.  s?arlet  fever,  whoopuig  cough, 
diphtheria,  malaria,  influenza,  measles, 
typhus.  Hellagra.  diarrhea,  and  enteritis  (un- 
der a  y4ars)  are  persistently  higher  than 
the  urbaii  rates  for  these  same  conditions. 

The  lijcreased  mortality  and  preeumabiy 
the  greater  prevalence  of  these  forms  of  iU- 
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among   our   rural   population    have   a 

public-health  significance  and  alsc  a  social 
significance  not  apparent  on  the  surface. 
Some  of  these  diseases,  like  scar  et  fever, 
whooping  cough,  and  diphtheria,  play  little 
part  in  society's  advancement  except  insofpj 
as  they  affect  the  health  and  personal  for- 
tunes of  their  victims.  Others,  however,  like 
malaria,  typhus,  and  pellagra,  tend  to  act  as 
a  brake  upon  the  social,  economic,  and  edu- 
cational advancement  of  our  people  as  a 
whole  while  making  complete  or  piutial  in- 
valids of  their  immediate  victims. 

If  we  leave  the  vital  statistics  for  a  mo- 
ment and  turn  our  atuntlon  to  i  disease 
that  plays  an  almost  insignlficani  role  in 
the  mortality  tables  but  a  vastly  imporUnt 
role  in  the  progress,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
ness of  our  people,  we  find  one  ol  'Jie  most 
potent  reasons  why  rural  health  Li  ao  im- 
portant in  Alabama. 

The  disease  to  which  I  refer  is  hookworm 
which  kills  very  few  Alabamlans  but  is  con- 
stantly robbing  thousands  of  them  of  the 
physical  energy  and  mental  alertntsa  with- 
out which  individual  or  social  progress  is 
impossible.  I  need  hardly  emphasize  that 
this  vampire  disease,  which  Is  really  an  in- 
vasion of  the  human  body  by  blood  sucking 
parasites,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  our 
rtu-al  areas,  where  there  are  few  mcdern 
methods  for  the  sanitary  disposal  of  body 
wastes  and  where  shoeless  feet  fiequently 
come  into  direct  contact  with  hookworm  In- 

Your  attention  Is  called  to  the  Tact  that 
rural  conditions  per  se  are  not  entirely  and 
directly  responsible  for  the  greater  preval- 
ence of  certain  diseases  in  rural  ureas.  It 
U  unfortunately  true  that  certain  social  con- 
ditions, which  have  an  importan  bearing 
upon  health,  are  more  unfavorab  e  in  the 
country  than  in  the  urban  areas  For  one 
thing  there  is  a  more  serious  lack  cf  medical 
care  than  In  the  city.  You  can  hardly  ex- 
pect the  best  cf  health  conditlors  in  any 
community  where  there  are  enouKh  physi- 
cians, nurses,  dentists,  pharmacists,  and  hos- 
pitals to  adequately  meet  the  me«llcal  care 
needs  of  the  people.  Unfortunately,  in  a 
State  like  Alabama,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  Is  not  served  by  public  water 
supplies  and  commercial  graded  dhlrles  and 
therefore  does  not  benefit  from  the  carelul 
supervision  of  them. 

Fully  aware  of  the  peculiar  health  problems 
due  to  Alabama's  being  essentially  a  rtiral 
State  and  containing  an  unusually  large  per- 
centage of  Negroes,  your  State  department 
of  health  is  devoting  particular  afentlon  to 
the  solution  of  those  problems.  Much  has 
been  accomplished.  But  much  still  remains 
to  be  done. 

The  people  of  Alabama  take  Justified  pride 
In  her  health  record.  While  we  tre  handi- 
capped because  of  the  existence  of  several 
preventable  diseases  and  other  factors  com- 
mon to  our  southland  we  are  not  si  ;tlng  com- 
placently by  and  lamenting  that  climate, 
poverty,  nature,  and  other  phenomena  have 
been  unkind  to  us.  On  the  other  hand  much 
has  been  done  to  rid  our  great  SUi  e  of  many 
preventable  diseases  and  other  handicaps 
peculiar  to  the  Southern  States.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  direct  your  attention  lo  some  of 
the  activities  and  wonderful  aoccmpllsh- 
ments  in  the  health  field. 

We  who  are  engaged  in  public-health  work 
fully  realize  that  credit  for  Alabaria's  health 
fame  does  not  all  go  to  paid  public-health 
workers  by  any  means.  First  of  al,  we  com- 
mend the  medical  profession  as  t.  whole  for 
Its  excellent  contributions  to  hea.th  promo- 
tion in  our  State. 

Alabama's  unique  system  of  health  work 
and  enviable  record  In  accompli.' hments  In 
this  field  were  made  possible  because  of  the 
dream  of  a  great  Alabama  physician,  a  states- 
man humanitarian,  and  scholar—  Dr.  Jerome 
Cochran,  of  Mobile.  It  was  through  his  per- 
severlnc.  unselfish  efforts  thai  the  medical 
associa-iion  ol  the  State  ol  Alabaraa  first  un- 


dertook to  lay  the  foundation  for  our  suc- 
cessful health  system.  Later  the  Alabama 
Legislature  by  olEcial  action  designated  the 
medical  association  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
as  the  State  board  of  health.  It  has  func- 
tioned efBciently  and  satisfactorily  for  70 
years. 

We  who  constitute  your  paid  public-health 
workers  are  also  mindful  of  the  outstanding 
contributions  made  to  health   work   by  our 
governing   bodies.     We   are   quite  cognizant 
of  the  fact  that  little  could  have  been  ac- 
complished by  the  relatively  few  paid  public- 
health   workers   If   it   had   not   been   for   the 
legislation    pasaed    by    State,    county,    and 
municipal  governing  bodies.    The  governors, 
legislators,    county,    and    municipal    ofliclals 
have  not  only  enacted  laws  but  have  wisely 
appropriated  puliiic  moneys  for  the  employ- 
ment of  cAeMDt   specialists   In   the   public - 
health  piuf— Uin  and  payment  of  other  ex- 
penses   incident    to    the    services    rendered. 
Furthermore,     the     law     enforcement     and 
judicial  officer  of  cities,  counties.  State,  and 
Federal   Government   have   cooj>erated    in   a 
magnificent    way    to    assure   success    in    our 
health  program.    We  therefore  pay  tribute  to 
the  oflicial  of  the  United  States.  State,  coun- 
ties, and  cities  because  of  the  splendid  way  in 
which  they  have  promoted  Alabama's  health. 
We    also   realize    that    the    Intelligent    co- 
operation of  an   Informed  public   has  done 
much  to  place  our  great  State  on  the  fore- 
front in  the  t>attie  against  preventable  dis- 
eases.     Furthermore,    we    acknowledge    the 
definite  contribution  made  to  the  health  ol 
cm   State  by  such   voluntary  organizations 
as  the  American  Red  Cross.  Alabama  Tut>er- 
culosis  Association,  Field  Army  of  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society.  Alabama  Crippled  Chil- 
dren's Society,  National  Foundation  for  In- 
fantile   Paralysis,    all    civic    clubs,    parent- 
teacher      associations,      extension      services, 
women's  clubs,  and  others. 

I  shall  not  burden  you  with  statistics  but 
will  use  some  comparative  figures  of  deaths 
caused  by  a  few  diseases  in  1917  and  1944. 
I  chose  1917  because  that  Is  the  year  Alabama 
embarked  upon  an  ambitious  program  to  or- 
ganize county  health  departments  in  the 
State  on  a  full-time  basis.  Our  first  full- 
time  county  health  department  was  organ- 
ized m  1914  m  Walker  County,  with  Dr.  Carl 
A.  Grote  serving  as  health  cflQcer,  and  spon- 
sored by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  in  cooperation  with  the  State  and 
county  ofllcials.  This  was  one  ol  the  very 
first  county  health  departments  organized  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  was  in 
1917  when  the  late  Dr.  S.  W.  Welch  became 
State  health  officer  and  began  to  interest  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  to  make  financial  contributions 
to  Alabama's  health  program. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  our  accomplish- 
ments in  reducing  the  number  of  deaths 
caused  by  a  few  preventable  diseases.  Per- 
haps the  most  outstanding  ol  these  Is  typhoid 
fever.  In  1917  there  were  989  Alabamiana 
who  died  of  this  disease.  Last  year  there  were 
only  16.  At  the  same  time  deaths  caused  by 
diarrhea  and  enteritis  under  2  years  fell  from 
1  560  in  1917  to  295  in  1944.  Malaria  caused 
530  deaths  In  1917  and  only  41  in  1944.  Tuber- 
culosis, although  still  one  of  our  great  killers 
has  lost  much  of  its  prominence  as  such.  In 
1917  there  were  2,914  Alabamlans  who  suc- 
eumbed  to  this  disease  while  in  1944  there 
were  1J239.  PeUagra  killed  1.073  Alabama 
residents  in  1917  and  98  in  1944.  Diphtheria 
caused  191  deaths  in  1917  and  59  in  iaS4. 
Smallpox  once  a  great  scourge  has  not  caused 
a  death  In  Alabama  since  1932  although  a 
man  died  last  year  of  pneumonia  contracted 
while  he  had  smallpox. 

I  give  you  these  facts  to  Illustrate  what 
has  been  accomplished  but  that  Is  not  all. 
These  reductions  in  deaths  did  not  Just  hap- 
pen. It  was  planned  and  the  people  of  Ala- 
bama responded.  There  were  several  factors 
entering  Into  the  picture.  Laws  were  passed 
requiring  public  water  supplies  to  be  safe- 


guarded,  milk  and  food  regulations  •^-  '  *  :.- 
forced,  persons  were  vaccinated  to  prevent 
smallpox,  diphtheria  and  typhoid  fever,  sani- 
tary disposal  of  human  excreta  was  provided 
and  enlightened  public  cooperation  was  ex- 
perienced. 

The  only  deadly  disease  that  baa  Increaaed 
steadily  since  1917  is  cancer.  There  were 
781  deaths  In  the  State  that  year  from  thla 
ailment  and  2.083  In  1944.  This  Increase  Is 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  more  of  us  are 
reaching  the  cancer  age.  We  are  living 
longer  to  die  of  malignancies.  Bitter  diag- 
nosis is  now  available  and  more  persons  are 
consulting  their  physicians  for  cancer.  A 
motto  of  the  field  army  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society  is,  "Fight  cancer  with  knowl- 
edge." Efforts  are  made  to  make  a  cancer- 
conscious  population  and  prevent  cancer 
fear.  You  need  to  rememt^er  that  quacks 
tislng  salves  and  ointments  cannot  cure  can- 
cer and  will  only  prolong  the  lime  when 
proper  treatment  is  instituted. 

Recent  State  .legislation  and  that  now 
pending  In  the  Congress  are  going  to  add 
much  to  Alabama's  health.  Provision  Is 
made  by  State  legislation  to  receive  Federal 
funds  and  use  State  and  local  funds  to 
match  for  the  purpose  oi  building  hospitals 
In  areas  not  now  furnished  with  these  insti- 
tutions. These  hospitals  are  not  to  t>e  buHt 
as  charity  institutions  by  the  F>ederal  and 
State  governments  but  these  agencies  are  to 
contribute  funds  to  aid  local  nonprofit  hos- 
pital associations  in  constructing  and  equip- 
ping hospitals  and  health  centers.  Hospitals 
will  Include  general  and  tuberculosis  hos- 
pitals as  well  as  niuslng  homes  for  the  chron- 
ically ill. 

It  is  firmly  believed  that  the  construction 
of  these  hospitals  and  health  centers  will 
induce  well -prepared  young  physicians  to 
locate  In  communities  where  they  are  now 
urgently  needed.  This  will  make  hospital 
facilities  and  medical  care  more  readily 
available  to  all  our  population.  The  reestab- 
llsbment  of  the  4-year  medical  school  will 
inevitably  provide  a  greater  number  of  phy- 
sicians for  Alabama  within  the  next  few 
years,  and  with  modem  facilities  to  aid  in 
their  practices  there  is  little  doubt  that  many 
of  them  will  locale  where  the  hospitals  are. 

Rememljer.  "The  health  of  your  State  de- 
pends upon  the  state  of  your  health." 
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EXTENSION  £)F  REMARKS 

llUN   HIGH  EITLER 

or  NXBSASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  9  (legislative  day  of 

Monday,  Octobir  29),  1945 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Columbus 
Day  address  which  vkas  delivered  over 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  by  a 
very  distinguished  citizen  of  my  home 
town,  Omaha,  Nebr..  Supreme  Knight 
Francis  P.  Matthews,  on  October  12, 
1945. 

There  being  no  obj;?ction,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience, 
four  centuries  and  a  half  have  passed  into 
history  since  Christopher  Columbus  discov- 
ered the  Western  Hemisphere  and  Inaugu- 
rated a  new  epoch  in  human  affairs.  By 
piercing  the  veU  of  mystery  wbicii  had  fenced 
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t*-'  V  !  of  ttoe  fifteenth  century  wttlUn  a 
ct:  tion     of     tta    global    ezfMinae.     tbe 

Ot  M  t  xplorcr  lifted  the  cxiruin  of  the  ud- 
kaowa  wtatb.  uniu  that  time,  had  retarded 
th»  proirHB  of  cinitzauon. 

Columbus  waa  born  into  a  world  limited  tn 
its  praportlons  and  prospecta  by  stubbcr:! 
ICBannoe  and  paraiysing  aupeistitlons.  He 
lived  to  •••_tli«c  ipiwanfo  Cntnaformed  Into 
>  rwciMteMry  kamtat^  tt  ph^ieal  rcience 
^Ikteh  dtiwslcd  tU  enltlfetflDtcg  force  on  V\e 
wetRt  «Jt>»T«t!tlona  vhieh  pirtured  the  tem- 
ty  .1.-   (  ..  lurking  beyond   ihe  hortson  cl 

tttt  ii.:.i,v...  ..urlace  of  the  earth,  and  dtspelled 
them  lUce  tbr  meltlixg  of  the  twilight  taXAm 
:•  the  lr«MMIkl«  nys  of  the 
force  of  htm  Mmvery  has 
<  \  huauBi  Mnl  that  has  since 
quicknUag  Impuiae  of  life 
Lr  : '  caiteo  the  alaeptBg  atomic  ener- 
:  .Hi'i  Bpri  dtaeovary.  and  the  Um- 
:  n.an's  rreatlon  proceeded 
u  \v;-:i  pvf .' -mcraasing  alflteMsa.  Fcr 
4&3  veara.  tlir  fruitful  co^ma^fatnem  of  his 
■  !  t.'--  'ntuh   hare   enriched   the 

1         ■  e  reahriiUons  of  man's 

t>:'    '  r     the  cradle  to  the  gBBTB. 

»>'  ':     .    -,      I    t  nt  of  human  origin  has 

done  in  the  course  of  time. 

Bj  cununon  conaer.'  r>  ristopher  Colum- 
bus, the  dlaenverer.  i--  -f-:  '.,.  in  his  poslCtan 
n-  t*-.r  crealeat  humni:  :•  .  .'.i  ,r  of  man- 
k     ;!      N  ,  other  member  :  :  race  h*a.  of 

a    BO  deOnlMjr  •■taanced  Ute  algnifl- 
'-  'if  htiman  ortitanaB. 
'     «  :•     cnbed  world  that  made  up 

!:'.»■  \     leh  the  drama  of  the  faii- 

i    <'  ;. :>    -'s  In  the  life  of  Columbus 

in. 1 1  world  u  beyond  the  cam> 
I  :.  1  of  the  mcdern  mind.  wMcb  only 

cav.iji',  rifi'!'.  upxin  thp  miracle  of  the  »e- 
rc!  ctK  :  1  !  i;  .>•  ;  of  Ltor  earth  by  an  Army 
1     V  i:.f    .    :4'i  The  complacency  with 

v.;.!!i     ;.:.r'     jyiv'.r.  >s;s    acLueveEtient    is    ec- 
K  'i  iiiclirates  how  much 
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■CI.. .    b<"ii'flr;r\r'e^  '■;  the 

W.   :  ..I     a!  '■       '.       \  .-..lailae 

'    >     !■  ■    ::     rur..i.! : ,    ;  •■art- 

■'■-  :■:■  ■  ■    :;-  .:  -   n\i-  ^ : ;;)••::; :;:v  ::.  :.iith 

'M.r    tx',»'iA'-r.    '      V  . -ri:.  .,  ■  f    ■  ru-   siar- 

V!,.  t'T' .' Jii  •.:  ■;.■    (;•,.■•  .-  ^i.../,i    which. 

.:..'.  vf  .■  .-,  .a-  ■c  I  ,,;i'  bus 
--ill,:...;  Lij.. L.:t- • ,.  it;.d  ijw,«jcia- 
land  where  he  lived. 
imlultering  fnith  of  Columbus 
which  split  open  the  cloeed  rateway  that,  for 
centuries,  had  blocked  mankinds  unquench- 
able desire  for  new  lauds  to  explore  and  ex- 
ploit. He  •  ■  >  Is  own  poverty  to  pro- 
IBOte  the  (.  t  f>.;>.'dltion  which  he  knew 
would  vindicate  his  seeminKly  radical  theory 
of  the  earth's  structure  and  form,  through 
the  sheer  force  of  his  own  will  power  he  com- 
pelled a  reluctant  and  conceited  society  to 
accept  his  contentions  aad'provide  the  means 
with  whK*  to  •  ••  '^'  -e  their  soundness. 
Tl^e  story  of  n^     .km;     j;  piles  no  mnre  suo- 

.  •  i  ;!i.  .1.  >  :  lorveat 
::.''  •  •  ivmiph 
the  c:.sb',-  ief. 
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e*  Columbus  over  the  ridicule 

•nd   the   Ko-r"   -r    "a"   M-ir-.in, 
of  his  cl  . 
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T        :  ::    from   a    hun  s 
Diua  &  total   clef  :,:1.  ■;    t 
that  inspired  tl.'    .'«*;t, 
fired    Uie    determined 


fci     ''A  ieocMit  I.  ■    of 

;.  .A:!;i..-r.-\  Gcxl. 

:.f'  i! u^.ldt'^s.  that 

-Muriflce  Of  the 
Pilgrmi  F-.^-her-?  tl-.-it  :.^r:;l.<d  the  anxlcus 
heart  o;  ■.  -  kr.oo.:;  .  W  .s:-.ington  at  Valley 
Forcr  •.  .1-  ap.in'.ftted  :t\e  deltberations  of 
thr  :uin-v\-^  rf  our  Constirut ion.  thnt  com- 
f'>rtet;  r ;■..,'  ir..ir'vrt-d  Lincoln,  and  th.«it  tbe 
«orld.  ii:  K.~  :ui;.^tr  Tor  the  God-given  bless- 
ings of  peace.  i8  seeking  in  the  souls  of  men 
t.xlnv.  Or.  th.it  f.dth  alone  can  the  war-torn, 
''-'•■-■'•  ■  ror -shocked  gener.uion  In 
* '■  ■■  «•  ■■'■c  er.sdlcate  the  rmV.mnnrte=; 
^  ;;     :i  r..-:r\:pt  domestic,  nationa:    .nid  ;•.;?(■•- 

IKC!"!..!     •'•,  :'r  ::;■;. -t^^     ;•'     •><•>;     tv-'-:^!l^     hoiir 

In    h:s:,.\      ;,..:    r-cs:.,b:.>!'i    c:;;-:>'..sn    civH:- 
rs   :    •!   :•;   >■.   r:r.o:  y   wuh  the  true  eaaence  of 

Chr-!.a:::--,. 


C  by  his  iHidenlBble  farth  In  di- 

vine guiUanee  and  the  Bupernacural  beneve- 
lence  of  the  bupreme  PaCber  of  mankind. 
aiBgle-handed  coi«uened  tbe  akepticism  and 
orvcrt  cppoaition  of  an  orByinpathetic  world, 
and  we.  and  those  who  have  preceded  tis 
since  his  time,  have  reveled  in  the  fruits  of 
bis  faMb  and  aacrlfiees. 

Tbe  epoch  to  which  Colurabas  gnve  Mrdi 
marked  the  toeglzmhig  of  a  long  era  of  mate- 
rial pront  atxl  apfltual  enrlcbinent  lor  UHm- 
kmd  m  KeaeraL  Wew  contlneiAa.  with  thetr 
eeemin^ly  mwarmrtible  natvnral  resources, 
poured  their  fabulotis  riches  into  the  treasure 
basket  of  almoet  e\ery  nation.  Capttalised 
Ity  t»il«  matpn.il  rehabilitation  of  their  Im- 
povezlahed  economy,  the  nations  of  tbe  earth 
— awnabed  to  the  pohtical  pushing  and 
iJUVlUug.  the  internal  and  international 
conflicts  from  wtilch  there  have  evcjlred  the 
two  principal  phlloBophiM  of  government — 
democracy  and  totalitarianism — which  tnev- 
ituhly  fashion  the  lives  of  all  people  today. 

Through  453  years  of  wars  and  famines 
ai»<l  pla^vies.  which  at  time£  have  neutral- 
taed  or  completely  disBipttsd  the  beneficent 
txwi^  oaade  availab'.e  through  the  genflis  cf 
'C^iumtoUK.  we  have  progressed  f  ixim  tbe  bleak 
and  grim  4«Aciencie8  of  human  Itfe  in  days 
b3fore  Aaaerlca.  to  the  fasclnatlag  reaTltles 
of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  dlfflcult  to 
evaluate  the  breadtlr  ef  cioture  streichm^  be- 
tween the  eafthag  lOatp.  the  hand  printing 
press,  tbe  oxcart,  and  the  perscmaJly  carried 
letter  of  tbe  flfteeuch  ccntui^.  and  the  air- 
plane, the  lightnteg-fast  printing  presses, 
the  str<B«anlined  autoonobrlles.  and  the  world- 
wide postal  system  of  this  day. 

In  tranaportation,  tn  communicatioti, 
and  In  ttte  dl«3?mlnatioa  of  fcnowl9d''e 
through  the  printed  word,  procrrees  has  pro- 
ceeded throi'gh  the  accomplishment  of  one 
mlmcle  alter  another.  With  amazing  repe- 
tition in  the  material  world,  the  impooefble 
ha.«:  become  commrmplaee  through  the  in- 
venttTc  and  engineering  genins  of  otrr  scien- 
tific minds.  The  potential  substances  de- 
posrted  in  The  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  which 
were  firet  opened  up  for  man's  exploitation 
through  the  dreams  of  Columbus,  have  been 
appropriated  and  proceseed  In  the  labora- 
tories and  workshops  of  tirtKistry  and  re- 
search, to  create  the  marvels  of  naodem  pro- 
ductlcm  which  serve  man  so  completely  m 
every  phase  of  his  needs. 

As  has  happened  so  often  In  man's  com- 
placent satisfaction  with  himself,  tt  had  Al- 
most come  to  be  believed  that  the  ultimate 
tn  th  >  evolution  of  human  progress  had  bet?n 
attained.      At  last,  htiman  society  had  ex- 
posed and  explored  the  total  surface  of  the 
earth;    it   had   appropriated   the  skys  to  ac- 
commottate  the   airplane   and    the  radio;    it 
had  banished  distance:   it  had  perfected  the 
Instantaneous    exchange    of    ideas    throuph 
visual     and     oral     intercommunication     by 
means  of  the  radio,  the  telephone  and  the 
talking    movies;    it    had    devised    numerous 
appliances  to  serve  the  individual's  comfort 
and  convenience;  and,  tn  spite  of  the  anni- 
hilating   destruction    emanating    from    the 
most    terribly   devwMatlBg  war   of   all    time, 
society  was  ready  to  strike  a  pose,  and,  wtth 
folded   arms,  challenge  the  future  to  outdo 
the  accumulated  fruits  of  the  receding  past. 
And    then    the   cataclysm   came!     Unsu.s- 
pccted  and  without  warning,  the  fact  of  the 
atomic   bomb   crashed    into   the   unprepared 
consciences   of   men.   and    a    new   epoch   was 
born — the  epoch  of  atomic  energy!    One  does 
not  have  to  be  very  sensitive  to  discern  that 
thf   '.'    •        "  I-    'r:e'-ened   by  the  menacing 
P^'"' :■'•■■  •-      :    w:;jt   It   hnd   done,  or  that 
it  IS  still  "tunned  by  the  shock  of  that  fright. 
The  epoch  opened   by  Columbus  was  one 
of  hope.     It  foreordained  a  constructive  era. 
It    foretold    progrrs         T       '>^iid    not   avoid 
bringing  happlnes-   t     .'v    •  :,::id. 

Whr.-    rr.  >v   w-   expect   of  this  new  epoch? 

Whr\    ri  -  ^  •;:(■  ^p.r'tJng  of  the  atom  mean? 

H    A.   will  the  harnes.«!lng  of  atomic  energy 

■••ff"-    the  weal  or  the  woe  of  ourselves  and 


the  children  of  the  future  tammea  of  the 
world?  iia4  there  been  produced  at  taat.  In 
tbe  provid^oe  of  Ood,  a  cause  wblch  will 
compel  the  ttopulatlon  of  the  earth  to  onm^ 
toother  ai4  live  hi  tffothechood.  wtth  mu- 
tual forbeai^nce  and  understanding,  or  per- 
ish? It  Is  aot  so  aiHy  to  axx^t  that  inter- 
pretation of!  tbe  ghest-lUce  ruins  of  Nagasaki 
and  Hdnchliu.  wben  you  dwell  Hpon  tbe  In- 
teraatlQDAl  fkMMhavlor  of  society  (KaiKg  tbe 
last  6  jtant  The  ^epocb  of  atooDic  energy, 
by  its  pot«»itialtty  lor  annihilation,  could 
well  be  tbe  ^lal  epoch  In  hlsLory.  It  could 
well  exterminate  human  life  on  our  planet. 
It  oould.  o4  tbe  otber  batxl,  produce  tbe 
elusive  BiiU«ni^um  «r  uuiversal  peace  unasr 
an  aoknowltdged  and  welcomed  fatherbocd 
of  God. 

Which  will  it  be?  The  answer  Is  to  be 
found  In  yofur  heart  and  mine,  tMd  in  the 
hearts  of  oi|r  13J.000.000  fellow  Americans, 
as  well  as  in  tbe  bearts  of  some  200 .000 .COO 
Russians,  aad  the  840.0001)00  of  the  British 
toiptoe.  If  the  875.0e0.e00  of  victorious 
Was  amd  thrlr  leaders  fall  to  heed  the  awful 
stptlfleaaee  of  w.<ir  tn  tbe  future,  then,  in 
puni.'ihment  (for  our  folly.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  vengeance  of  an  outraged  Ood  abaJl  be 
vi8l*Bd  ■amercifully  upon  our  children,  and 
our  chllcbVQis  children. 

It  is  a  si^ierbig  thought  to  contemplate 
what  the  cohiing  years  may  hold  for  man- 
kind. As  his  seldom  happened  m  history, 
etwnts  have  transpired  to  oanter  responsi- 
bility for  tUc  fate  of  the  future  within  a 
limited  circi^.  It  Is  not  too  namch  to  say  that 
upon  tbe  Ui<l<t«d  States  and  Russia  depends 
the  hope  for  peace.  Tliey  are  the  two  meet 
powertnl  natttons.  Tbey  have  much  tn  «•■»- 
■Msi:  *(ut,  Iq  tbe  most  fundamental  coaoept 
of  man.  these  never  were  two  nations  wider 
apart  or  sum  violently  tn  conflict.  With  us, 
the  individj^  As  supreme:  the  state,  his 
servant.  lupwala,  the  state  is  everything; 
aod  the  InAlftkUial.  subordinate. 

Our  philofcopby  is  tbe  product  of  that 
thtnklng  wlUKe  fouiit*iin  aooroe  is  deep  re- 
ligions convl^tioBi.  an  appreciation  of  man* 
total  depeaOsDce  s^on  tbe  divine  will 
Tangible  evidence  of  that  fact  permeates  the 
records  whicfi  preaerv.^  the  story  of  tbe  Na- 
tion's birth  and  «rowt*i  to  its  present  pre- 
emiuence. 

Washtogton.  knaelteg  in  tke  snow  at  Valley 
Forge;  Lincoln,  with  bowed  head,  beside  the 
caaieet  of  htisi  Uttie  so^i;  Benjamin  Franklin. 
on  his  knees  with  the  other  delegates,  raa- 
culng  the  first  Constttutiosial  ConvenUon 
from  failure:  the  Chaplain's  hrwocation  wteleh 
opens  each  session  of  Congress;  Thanksglvlag 
Day;  Presidetit  Truman  re^-erently  acluiowl- 
edglBg  Ood's' merciful  handiwork  In  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war;  these,  and  many  other 
manlfestatioms  of  nritgloas  faith  eKcrnpUfled 
in  our  natioaal  life,  augpest  that  the  poet^ 
conviction  tliat  nan  things  are  wrot.'glit 
by  prayer  tbati  this  world  dreams  of,  has  con- 
sistently beeji  Americas  guiding  influence. 
And  tn  that  we  enavlMe  the  edifying  eaampte 
of  Chrlstopbdr  Cdtcnribus.  as  he  crowned  his 
conquest  of  the  Atlantic  by  erecting  the 
croes  of  Chrim  on  the  gleamnig  sands  of  the 
new^  found  shores  of  San  Salvador,  to 
grateful  ackrjowledgment  of  God's  guidance 
and  help. 

Can  OUT  Nation,  with  such  a  gJorlotis  re- 
ligious tradition,  work  wtth  Russian  athe- 
istic commuaism  to  establish  in  the  world 
the  program  of  the  Prince  of  Peace?  Only 
Russia  can  answer  that  question,  because 
cmly  Russia  ^an  say  how  far  she  will  relax 
the  totalttarfin  dictates  now  gripping  her 
own  people.  $s  well  as  the  tens  of  millions 
outside  her  a»*n  borders  but  still  embraced 
within  her  stiothering  sphere  of  Influence. 
If  we  are  to  be  realistic  with  ourselves,  we 
cannot  mlniTBixe  the  grave  conflict  between 
the  principle*  of  American  democracy  and 
the  dlctatorsljtp  of  the  Soviet  Reptrtrtlcs. 

There  is  no  room  for  compromise  in  that 
situation  fronj  our  point  of  view.  The  silent 
hps  of  the  25#000  American  yoath  who  thed 
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to  win  our  latest  war  cannot  be  heard,  to 
voice  their  demand  for  the  faithful  preser- 
vation of  our  cherished  liberties  and  free- 
doms; but  President  Truman  and  Congress 
recognize  and  will  heed  the  challenge  which 
their  supreme  sacrifice  represents.  We  have 
the  power,  we  have  the  will,  we  have  the  lead- 
ership to  keep  our  American  idea  of  democ- 
rac;y  safe  and  sound.  In  that  piosltion  ol 
advant.'vge.  we  dare  not  betray  "the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion"  so  generously  expended 
by  our  heroic  dead  to  win  victory  In  every 
war  we  have  fought. 

The  ghastly  menace  of  the  atomic  bomb 
dictates  that  there  must  be  peace  In  the 
world.  With  the  patience,  the  perseverance, 
and  the  unfaltering  faith  of  Columbus,  in 
spite  of  every  disappointment  that  comes, 
and  every  obstacle  that  Is  faced.  America  will 
never  yield  until  that  goal  is  assured.     The 

road  may  be  long  and  hard,  but  somehow,  in 
God's  providence,  simply  because  it  must, 
the  righteousness  of  our  cause  shall  prevail. 


Subsidy  Program   fcr   Aluminum   Man'j- 
facture  and  Distribution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLVDL  R.  KviEY 

or   NOBTH    CABOLIN.* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  Fairmont  Aluminum 
Co.,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  addressed  un- 
der date  of  October  22,  1945.  to  Mr.  W. 
Stuart  Symington.  Surplus  Property  Ad- 
ministrator. Washington,  D.  C.  in  which 
he  sets  forth  very  clearly  opposition  to 
the  subsidy  plan.  I  think  the  letter  is 
worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  Record 
and  read  by  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FaIHMONT  AtrMINUM  Co.. 
Fairmont.  W   Va  .  October  ?2,  1945. 
Mr.  W.  6Tu.ir.T  Symington. 

Surplus  Property  Administrator, 

Washington.  D  C. 

Cear  Sir:  We  have  read  very  carefully  the 
report  of  the  Surplus  Property  Board  to  the 
Congress,  dated  September  21,  19  J5.  on  alu- 
minum plants  and  facilities.  We  are  deeply 
concerned  with  that  part  of  the  report  which 
proposes,  in  effect,  a  subsidy  program  which 
applies  to  practically  every  phase  of  the 
aluminum  manufacture  and  distribution. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  protest 
against  the  putting  into  effect  of  any  such 
subsidy  prcgiam  which  we  believe  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States,  and  especially  dangerous  to  the  en- 
tire aluminum  Industry  including  all  Inde- 
pendents now  operating  in  the  aluminum 
Industry,  except  those  who  are  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  these  subsidies.  It  would  open 
the  way  to  demands  for  subsidies  in  other 
Industries  and  once  started,  would  have  the 
most  serious  effect  upon  the  free  enterprise 
system  in  America  and  upwn  its  free  economy. 

You  call  attention  on  page  26  of  your  re- 
port to  section  2  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
which  provides  among  other  objectives,  "to 
give  maximum  aid  in  tbe  reestnbllshment  of 
a  peacetime  economy  of  free  independent 
private  enterprise,  the  development  of  the 
max  mi  m  of  independent  operators  in  trade. 
Industry,  and  ngrlculture."    Granting  of  any 


such  subsidies  as  proposed  in  your  report 
would  destroy  peacetime  economy  of  free 
Independent  private  enterprise  rather  than 
encourage  it,  and  would  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  the  maximum  of  Independent 
operators  In  trade  and  industry,  instead  of 
promoting  it.  We  wish  to  go  on  record  with 
you  as  T^elng  unequivocally  opposed  to  the 
granting  of  Government  subsidies  In  indus- 
try on  any  theory.  The  principles  of  de- 
mocracy are  based  upon  equal  opportunities 

and  equal  Justice  to  all.  For  the  Govern- 
ment, by  any  process,  to  piclc  out  a  Finple 
individual  operator  in  indust.y  and  to  grant 
him  a  subsidy  over  his  competitors,  and  to 
provide  that  if  there  is  any  loss  the  Govern- 
ment will  absorb  or  share  in  it.  strikes  at  the 
very  fundamentals  of  the  principle  of  rqual 
opportunity  of  Justice  and  of  dcmocrncy. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  the  AUimlnum  Co. 
of  America,  or  for  any  other  concern  in  the 
aluminum  Industry.  Neither  are  we  moti- 
vated by  selfish  interest  in  the  position  that 
we  take.  It  is  true  that  we  believe  that 
the  establishment  of  subsidies  such  as  pro- 
posed by  you  would  eventually  destroy  our 
company  along  with  other  Independent 
aluminum  companies,  and  even  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America.  But  it  Is  not  for  thai 
reason  that  we  feel  Impelled  to  protest  and 
object  t )  the  program  proposed  by  you.  To 
destroy  us  Is  a  relatively  small  and  insignifi- 
cant thing  compared  to  destroying  the  prin- 
ciple of  democracy,  the  principle  of  equal 
trectment  to  all.  and  of  equal  opportunity  in 
America.  Naturally  we  will  Qght  to  protect 
our  own  bu.^lness  which  was  built  up  against 
severe  competition  and  without  Government 
subsidy  or  help  of  any  kind,  as  all  business 
should  be.  But  we  will  fight  even  more  to 
retain  In  America  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  the  right  of  industry  In  America  to  be 
free  of  unfair  competition  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  or  of  the  Government  providing 
iubsidles  to  create  unfair  competition. 

We  do  not  go  into  the  question  at  all  as  to 
whether  there  ought  to  be  more  competition 
in  the  production  of  aluminum  pig  and  other 
aluminum  fabrications.  If  this  competition 
can  be  developed  legitimately  with  private 
capital,  that  Is* one  thing;  but  for  it  to  be 
developed  under  paternalistic  subsidies  and 
protection  of  the  United  States  Government 
is  quite  another  thing.  We  maintain  that 
the  aluminum  Industry  would  be  far  better 
off  without  more  competition  than  it  would 
be  with  more  competition  developed  by  any 
such  pernicious  plan  as  you  propose  in  your 
report. 

We  now  make  specific  reference  to  some  of 
the  points  urged  in  your  report  as  a  program 
of  the  Surplus  Property  Board  in  support  ot 
Government  subsidies.  We  refer  first,  to  the 
Government  guarantee  against  losses  *  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  earlier  in  this 
letter.  Tlie  proposal  Is,  as  we  understand  It. 
to  give  an  operator  of  a  Government  subsi- 
dized plant  15  percent  of  the  net  profits,  but 
will  require  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
pcration  (in  other  words  the  Government 
and  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States)  to 
stand  all  losses.  We  agree  with  the  testi- 
mony that  has  been  made  before  the  Joint 
Senate  committee  investigating  the  matter 
of  disposal  of  surplus  property  aluminum 
plants  that  such  a  proposal  is  an  Invitation 
to  reckless,  extravagant,  and  calculated  mis- 
management. Under  such  a  program,  an  op- 
erator could  spend  money  recklessly  for  sales 
expense,  advertialng,  capturing  of  markets, 
and  other  practices  which  his  competitors 
could  not  possibly  meet,  knowing  well  that 
if  he  suffered  any  losses,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  bcM-e  them.  The  tax- 
payers paid  for  his  recklessness.  And  this  is 
true,  even  though  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  did  reserve  the  right  to 
review  and  approve  the  prices  at  which  the 
metal  is  sold,  top  salaries,  and  extraordinary 
expenses.  This  would  vlrttially  place  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  an  agent 
of  the  Government,  in  a  position  to  dictt.le 


the  price  at  which  aluminum  waa  sold  and 
could  result  in  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  putting  all  competitors  of  the 
favored  son  or  bencOclar;es  of  the  subsidy 
out  of  business.  We  furthermore  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  such  a  subsidy 
would  enable  the  favored  operator  to  raid 
other  operators  in  the  industry,  of  their  key- 
men  without  regard  to  the  cost  of  It,  because 
the     Reconstruction     F  Corporation 

would  pay.     Some  con  ;  ii  has  slready 

t>een  built  up  during  the  war  period,  by  raid- 
ing the  organization  of  other  operators,  and 
thr  granting  of  a  subsidy  such  as  is  prcpoaed. 
would  make  this  practice  feasible  tnd  possi- 
ble to  a  continuing  extent. 

You  propose,  further,  to  give  the  lessee  of 
Government  plants  an  option  to  purchase 
based  upon  the  earnin  's  record  of  the  plant 
during  the  subsidised  lease  This  woulsl 
permit  a  lessee  of  these  plants  to  deliberately 
incur  losses  so  that  he  might  eventually  buy 
the  plants  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

As  to  the  subsidy  proposed  in  tl»e  Oovern- 
ment  procurement  of  bauxite,  we  will  not  go 
Into  special  arguments  against  it  except  to 
stand  on  the  premise  that  the  principle  of 
-^tdy  IS  all  wrong  in  a  democracy  and  the 
1  idy  applied  to  the  procurement  of  bauxite 
is  as  indefensible  as  the  subsidies  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  plants,  or  guaranty  against 
losses.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the  pro- 
posal to  subsidize  the  manufacture  of  alu- 
mina at  prices  equal  to.  or  lower  than  the 
Aluminum  Co   of  America's  cost. 

It  is  our  studied  opinion  that,  oontrjiry  to 
what  you  say  in  the  report,  the  advent  of 
new  producers  In  the  Industry  through  Gov- 
ernment plant  disposal  under  the  subsidy 
plan  proposed  by  you,  would  decrease  na- 
tional security  instead  of  Increasing  it.  and 
would  decrease  employment  in  the  aluminum 
industry  rather  than  Increase  It.  and  would 
create  a  confusion  in  the  industry.  It  would 
play  havoc  with  independent  operators,  as 
well  as  the  principal  producers.  It  would  be 
handing  over  on  a  silver  platter  the  alumi- 
num industry  that  has  been  built  up  through 
long  effort  tnd  through  years  of  energy  and 
devotion  to  It,  to  some  newcomer  protected 
from  the  rains  of  adversity  by  a  Government 
umbrella. 

Retpectfully  submitted. 

Fairmont    AlumiMum    Co., 
L.  M.  Brile,  President, 


Demobilizalion  ut 


•vrti'v  rtnd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<  \f 

HON.  W.  L:.i.UDA:tii.L 

or  TEXAS 

IN  TKE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  9  'legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  29',  1945 

Mr.  OT)AraEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  very  In- 
teresting letters,  one  from  a  Navy  man 
stationed  on  Guam,  and  one  from  an 
Army  man  stationed  in  France,  express- 
ing their  criticLsm  and  dissatisfaction  at 
the  methods  employed  in  demobilizing 
the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Guam,  MAAiAN/.a  IsuiKDa. 

Thursdcy,  October  IS. 
Hon.  W.  Lee  O  Daniel, 

Capifol  Building.  VtOihington.  D.  C. 

Deas  8a:  I  have  not  wanted  to  v.aste  the 
time  of  any  msn  In  Washington  oV2r  the  Navy 
point  system,  because  I  knew  tliat  the  Navy 


A  mn 


I 

AI'PKXDIX  TO  TlIK  C()\' ;i:K>-l< -XAL  RECOPwD 


1  -  1  i.L*-  Had  time  to  g«t  si.ried  ■.  ;i  .':-;;._.....- 
caitOD,  and  I  felt  Uuit  when  ttuit  time  cams 
they  «K,uid  do  tiM  best  that  they  couid  poe- 
•Ibiy  do.  How«ver.  dow  with  their  plau  fur 
ttaBBObUlaitton  annottaoed  I  feci  that  th« 
tlBW  iMW  eaOM  for  ■■  to  wru<>  our  vlevs — 
Just  In  ea«e  th«  Navy  Dt '  tting 

up  m  pretty  good  argunj<  reas. 

FInt  of  all  I  want  to  point  out  a  couple  of 
obvkMM  lt«a  tn  the  Navy'a  anaouneements  of 
tb»  last  2  days.  Yesterrlay.  with  the  an- 
nminrMBf nt  of  the  reduction  In  points,  the 
NaTf  Dapartment  announced  that  with  a  re- 
dnmion  only  to  39  m  December,  one-ihird  uf 
%bm  Navy  would  be  out  by  the  first  cf  next 
year.  When  the  average  point  acore  right 
now  li  M  or  28.  I  ask  you  Just  what  kind  of 
foola  they  take  the  people  t>iick  home  to  he 
wh«a  they  announce  euch  a  thing.  A  re- 
diKUon  of  10  more  polnu  would  be  neeeaaary 
to  get  It  to  one-half  Ita  wartime  force — so. 
how  can  e  roductioo  of  uuly  6  polnta  poealbly 
pet  cut  one-third? 

Tooay.  Uiey  made  the  further  announce* 
mant  that  none  of  the  ships  In  the  States  tor 
Navy  Day  could  be  uaed  for  transponuig 
trpopa.  The  faialty  of  this  stateinent  lies  In 
the  f  et  that  they  don't  explain  why  they 
are  not  now  preparing  them  to  transport 
truopa  home  instead  of  leaving  them  In  the 
.porta  back  home  for  10  days  to  3  weeks — 
)uat  to  show  them  off.  Nor  dees  It  explain 
why  the  U.  8.  S.  Portland  could  not  hnve 
bMtt  I— kint  anotber  trip  * 
back  whan  It  wni  m  Pe«i.  H  ■  .  .i 
waaka  white  <  >  ijoliit  men  ol  the  Navy 

wbo  were  h>.:...  .>^..: Unbound  were  mitde  to 
paint  U  for  the  celebratUm  In  the  Statra 

Thoae  are  only  two  uf  the  many  fl^Krunt 
abuaea  of  the  truth  by  the  Niivy  Department 
that  wa  tn  the  Navy  would  like  for  the  Mem- 
bara  of  Cougraaa  tu  inquire  Into.  I  feel  nuvt 
thnt  lu  our  ilamorrsllr  form  of  no\  t 

su(-).  utirr  lack  of  raffard  for  the  ri^n, 
vtllnn  aMlliira  will  not  be  aUoweU  to  continue. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  tn  reading 

thu  :rtter,  and  hope  that  I  do  not  feel  called 

*     u     ''      ;   .     -!    r     l)«cauae  I  know  tliat  you, 

('  Membera  of  Oongrcas.  are 

.11  Mil  the  prublema  of  a  Nation 

<   k    to  peace. 

Yeur   humble   constituent. 

h  Octobrr  12.  fMJ. 

DfAS  ^WATca  OUamiu  :  Tlils  la  the  first 
letter  thai  I  have  ever  written  to  a  Con- 
traeaman. 

Tbey  aay  thnt  the  storms  tn  the  channel 
are  holding  up  the  shipping,  but  the  port 
commander  aay.*  that  there  h-Hve  been  no 
atoms  lasting  more  than  24  hours  Fellows 
tn  the  Stataa  are  getting  out  of  the  Army 
with  only  a  few  polnu.  yet  men  over  here 
ara  being  ahlpped  to  Oonrnny  for  the  army 
of  occupation  wb«n  they  liuve  over  I  years 
of  .service,  and  some  with  over  50  points. 

All  we  seem  to  l>e  doing  over  here  now  Is 
ahipptng  men  to  other  outfit*,  and  other 
outfits  shipping  men  to  '^:      t/nt      Ail  they 

•eem  to  accomplish  is  n. inga  up  ard 

movlivg  men  around  when  '   like  to 

travel   especlallT  under   the   > 

we    have  ■    ivel    under. 

aaem    to    ><.       ;.y    ayatetu    to 

Tliey  are  Just  shipping  men  around  for  the 

lake  of  s! "• ^    them   around.     That's  all 

they    ac^  Things    are    worse    now 

than  thry  were  when  the  <i  ■"■    >.  •-.  >■ 

X'^f  only  l>een  In  the  Ar;-      n   ;       .     ■if         i 
b."    '  V   S9  points.    ■  •■  !    I    :-!uln'i    e;.uc<  '    t,i 

gt  the  Armv  r:  ;  -  ny  t)cc;iiise  tiiere 

mca  c  \\.  _o  have  4   ye.  rs 

ear  Vice,  but  «..<...  i  .i^j  about  men  lu 
the  States  getting  out  when  they  have  only 
a  few  pointv=».  and  I  am  being  shlpi>ed  to  Ger- 
iranv.  I  get  mad  because  I  can't  see  any 
J^  It 

teered  for  the  Army  and  wanted  to 
ilo  my  part  to  help  v-in  the  war.  At  that 
time  ttiey  made  a  lot  of  promises  none  of 
wluch  have  come  true.  The  Army  is  Jtist 
,t    rio!'-.'-'     »rmy    and    wheu    ttkay    get    you 


.  'Ds  that 
There  doesn't 
It    whatsoever. 


s 


t.r.ipped  and  up  against  the  wall,  they  don't 
care  what  happens  to  pfc's  or  anybody  else 
r  T  rh  .t  matter  excppt  cnerala. 

M.  t  tlks  read  ti.-  :■.;>.  :s  at  home  saying 
how  every  eT  :    .ide  to  get  me  and 

my  fellow  s  ;d  they  expect  me 

home    by    (  r    at    the    latest    New 

Year's.    As  i  .see  it  will  be  way  past 

June  before  I  get  home  and  by  that  time 
they  wi'l  have  forgotten  that  I  was  ever 
home  and  will  look  upon  me  as  a  complete 
stranger.  I'm  not  the  only  guy  lu  this  ttx. 
There  are  others. 

They  say  they  are  discharging  aoaoe  men 
In  the  States  because  they  are  surptua.  They 
cant  claim  that  we're  essential  over  here 
because  all  we  do  Is  sit  around  and  doodle. 
Enclosed  ts  a  sample  of  this  doodling  to 
prove  that  we  have  done  about  every  kind 
of  doodling  there  Is  and  are  running  out  of 
Ideas  to  kil>  time  with. 

W«  re'Kl  all  of  the  magazines  that  we  can 
get  and  all  of  the  home-town  papers  that 
we  and  our  friends  get  including  papers  from 
towns  of  5.000  population  that  are  2  months' 
old.  and  of  towns  that  we  never  heard  of 
and  aren't  the  least  bit  Interested  In  and 
still  we  run  out  of  reading  material  before 
n*xin  every  d.iy. 

This  Joke  has  gone  far  enough. 

Tours  sincerely. 

Mr.  ODANIEL  .M  i  ^ident.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  another  illummaLifig  letter, 
written  to  me  by  th<>  father  of  a  boy  who 
is  in  the  Navy.  This  father  is  an  ofHcial 
In  a  large  Industrial  plant,  and  Is  fully 
informed  on  the  subject  about  which  he 
writes.  Hi-s  son  is  al&o  qualiflt  d,  by  ex- 
perience, to  cpeak  on  Uie  subject.  For 
obvious  retUKms  I  shall  protect  this  father 
and  son  by  not  dlmlglng  their  names.  1 
u.^k  unnnimoiis  con.Tnt  to  have  this  let- 
ter prlnud  111  tlv  Appendix  of  the 
RrccRD. 

There  belnn  no  objt>(  fion.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  piiiiu^d  in  the  RscoRO. 
as  follows: 

No  doubt  you  receive  many  letters  like 
this  but  I  WLuld  appreciate  your  raadltvg 
this. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  that 
no  puinu  are  allowed  for  cum  bat  engage- 
mants  for  our  boy^  in  the  Navy.  I  and  about 
S.OOO.OUO  otlier  fathers  do  not  considt-r  Liils 
a  fair  denl  I  have  h  b  ly  23  yeais  old.  who 
was  pulled  out  uf  the  Texiis  Univerklty  when 
be  only  laoked  one  semestor  of  getting  his  da- 
greee  in  aeronautical  engineering.  He  has 
baeu  on  active  duty  for  28  months  and  I 
woald  like  to  qiiote  from  aoma  of  bis  letters 
as  follows: 

"It  seems  that  the  Navy  has  lowered  Its 
point  system  and  I  don  t  have  but  two  more 
years  to  do;  tsn  t  that  thrilling.  This  Navy 
can't  mase  me  believe  that  they  are  trying 
very  hard  to  get  their  men  discharged,  when 
they  let  the  fleet  set  at  anchor  a  month  in 
the  States  In  order  to  give  the  public  a  Navy 
Day  show.  I  listen  to  the  news  every  day.  and 
It  seem^  to  me  that  Congress  Is  really  on 
the  ball.  A  lot  of  Congressmen  propoae  good 
legislation  whether  they  get  it  passed  or  not. 
Shlpe  going  liBck  to  the  States  could  carry 
an  average  of  at  least  three  to  four 
men  per  atUp:  that  is.  carriers  and 
etc  In  other  words,  it  would  take  240  ships 
to  bring;  home  a  mUlion  men.  The  public 
mav  believe  that  they  don't  have  the  ship- 
plug  avallatile.  but  they  can't  make  me  be- 
lieve It.  because  I  have  seen  as  many  as  a 
thousarxl  shlpe  setting  In  one  anchorage  out 
here.  Not  all  could  be  used  as  troop-carry- 
lag  ilitps.  but  at  least  half  of  them  couid. 
aMI  wlien  you  stop  and  think  that  there 
mu<;t  be  other  ships  at  other  am  tinm^)  n  the 
Idea  Th{>^  there  is  a  lack  of  shipping  sort  of 
leaves  y.  r.  t.d.  and  you  wonder  how  hard 
the  N«\>   .-         -  ■_'  '  -  get  tlielr  men  home. 


and  thank  God  for  the  pressure  Congress  la 
applying.  The  whole  matter  Is  very  dis- 
heartening. It  U  unheard  of  for  the  Navy 
to  send  a  person  home  when  they  don't  have 
a  place  for  him — he  must  have  the  points. 
I  have  been  excess  ever  since  I  have  been  In 
this  organ igatlon.  What  a  stupid,  miserable 
existence  t|ils  Navy  Is. 

"If  thla  fropoeed  bill  for  drafting  18-  to 
20- year-old  fellows  gees  through,  the  coun- 
try may  as  tceU  kise  Its  supply  of  doctors  and 
professional  men  good-by.  I  have  seen  these 
older  felloli's  In  school;  they  usually  drop 
out  the  first  semester,  because  it  is  not  what 
they  had  expected.  Most  of  them  have 
knocked  abound  so  much  that  the  things 
they  throw  at  you  in  the  first  part  of  college 
seem  sUly  a|id  useless,  so  they  Just  quit.  The 
ones  that  <lo  stay  are  no  match  for  the 
younger,  mure  eager  fellows,  who  are  much 
sharper  an^  who  apply  themselves  to  their 
worlc  with  ;a  burning  desire  that  the  older 
ones  cann<^t  start  to  equal.  Tlie  Oovern- 
ment  won't  have  to  put  out  as  much  money 
as  they  thUk  sending  fellows  to  school.  Lots 
of  them  In^nd  to  go.  but  I  am  very  skeptical 
about  theUi  attitude  toward  school  once  they 
are  on  the|  Inside  locking  out.  They  won't 
be  able  to  jsee  the  reasons  for  some  of  the 
things  thejj  have  to  put  up  with  In  the  first 
3  years  of  nllege.  and.  consequently,  will  do 
them  onlylhalf  way  or  not  at  aU.  and  will 
finally  became  disgusted,  decide  that  they 
know  mora  than  the  profaseor.  and  leave. 
If  they  donh  get  dla^^usted  and  leave  of  their 
own  accord,  they  will  probably  be  thrown 
out  due  to  [poor  grades  The  years  a  young 
fellow  8per>tls  In  school  before  he  has  booted 
his  wny  artund  In  the  world  are  decidedly 
the  most  ftiuitful  as  far  as  education  la  con- 
cerned, and  are  something  that,  once  taken 
away,  the  (lovarnmei^t  cannot  give  back.  It 
Is  only  thcJatupM.  uneducated.  aaUtoh  mili- 
tary men  |rho  InsUt  on  a  draft  of  18-  to 
20-year-oldt  when  there  Is  no  neceatlty  for 
It.  and  I  coiiauirr  tham  worse  than  criminals, 
since  they ;  are  stealing  something  thnt  Is 
lrreplaceab|t>  If  the  country  wants  to  keap 
a  large  ataiding  Army  and  reserve  Array,  I 
think  It  Is  ine.  but  men  like  thorn  would  put 
tveryona  Inj  the  Army  if  they  oould.  I  know 
there  nustjbe  nome  eolutton  besides  forcing 
people  Inid  2  years  •  ultful   training, 

wrecking  tljelr  tlvas,  K  iielr  spirit,  and 

breaking  t^eir  health,  and  destroying  a  po- 
tential soarce  of  production  men  and 
sctentlsta.  1 1  can  truthfully  say  that  my 
health  was  rever  worse  than  now,  and  I  don't 
feel  like  I  wiU  ever  have  my  energy  again. 
The  thing  that  has  made  me  maddest  of  all 
Is  that  In  tny  heart  I  know  I  haven't  done 
a  damn  thing  toward  winning  the  war.  since 
I  hnve  nev^  been  needed  anywhere  I  have 
been  place^.  and  therefore  all  the  time  spent 
has  been  tMMted.  The  ROTC  was  just  a  big 
Joke  as  fas  as  I  am  concerned:  everything 
they  taughi  was  worthless  and  out  of  date: 
the  most  fellah  thing  I  ever  did  was  to  Join 
that  outfit]  since  It  kept  me  from  getting 
ray  degree.  I  The  people  who  are  handed  com- 
missions st^igbt  out  of  civilian  life  and  go 
through  thr  S-oaontb  IndoctrUiation  course 
the  Navy  h^  are  of  Just  as  much  use  to  the 
Navy  and  are  Just  as  well  equipped  as  any 
ROTC  man.  In  fact.  ROTC  and  Reijular  Navy 
men  are  laughed  at  by  the  numerous  men 
commissioned  right  out  of  clvUlan  life,  who 
have  done  euch  a  good  Job  In  this  war.  I 
suppose  all  this  sounds  like  old  stuff  to  you. 
mother  and  dad.  but  I  cant  help  writing  It 
once  more  ,  It  lent  bad  out  here  at  all:  it  Is 
Just  this  marking  time  that  gets  under  a 
persons  skki." 

This  boy  I  was  in  four  major  engagements 
and  has  foiir  stars,  which  would  bring  bis 
points  up  If  they  were  allowed  to  In  the 
Mavy.  If  tfie  Navy  needs  men.  why  don't 
they  draft  these  3K>ang  communistic  CIO 
boys  who  are  doing  so  much  striking  and 
picketing  of  plants,  and  who  heve  t)een  hiding 
behind  lathies  and  machines  in  these  plania 
for  the  lasl  4  years — and  let  the  boys  who 
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have  served  their  time  out  there  come  home? 
I'm  not  asking  anything  special  for  my  boy — 
only  that  he  and  the  rest  of  them  l>e  given 
a  fair  deal,  and  it  certainly  seems  unfair  that 
so  many  who  have  never  seen  overseas  service 
have  already  gotten  their  discharge. 


United  States  Employment  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  9  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  wliich  briefly 
but  accurately  points  out  the  need  for 
continuing  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  as  a  federally  operated 
agency. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  present 
8tate-by-State  system  of  employment 
service  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion cannot  operate  satisfactorily  in  a 
national  economy  such  as  ours. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

CNXMPLOTMrNT    KNOWS    NO   STATS   BOUNtMRUa 

It  is  to  be  hoped  thnt  Congreas  will  follow 
President  Truman's  suggestion  and  resist 
efforts  to  turn  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  back  over  to  the  individual  States. 
Borne  Qovemmtnt  services  are  more  efS- 
clently  and  economically  rendered  by  States, 
some  by  munlcipHlitics.  still  others  by  tJncle 
Sam.  Because  Nation-wide  c(xiperntlon  Is 
needed  to  prevent  unemployment  In  some 
sections  while  labor  shortages  exist  in  others, 
Job-finding  naturally  falls  under  the  Federal 
catagory. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


iiuN.  V>AYNLL. 


MuKiE 


or  otrooN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  9  (legislative  day  of 

Monday  October  29  >,  1945 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  stim- 
ulating and  penetrating  address  entitled 
"From  War  to  Peace."  which  was  deliv- 
ered last  nisht  by  a  great  American 
statesman,  Hon.  Harold  E.  Stassen.  of 
Minnesota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AOnRFSS  or  R.^ROU)  E.  stassen,  of  MINNESOTA, 
DELIVERED  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  NEW 
TORX  CITT.   NOVEMBEB  8,    1945 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and 
fellow  citizens;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
we  meet  at  the  opening  of  one  of  the  crucial 
decades  of  history.  A  world-wide  war.  ten- 
fold more  destructive  than  any  previous  war 


has  ended.  It  ended,  and  left  in  Its  wake  a 
billion  of  the  men  and  women  and  little 
children  of  the  world  hungry  and  short  of 
food.  It  ended,  and  left  a  quarter  billion  of 
the  people  of  the  world  without  shelter.  It 
ended,  and  left  a  half  billion  of  the  earth's 
Inhabitants.  Including  many  on  every  hemi- 
sphere, seething  in  the  ferment  of  political 
and  social  unrest.  It  ended,  and  let  50.- 
000.000  of  mankind  wounded  or  lU  or  long, 
dreary  distances  from  home,  at  strange  loca- 
tions to  which  they  had  been  swept  by  the 
flood  tides  of  the  conflict.  It  ended,  and  left 
little  white  crosses,  row  on  row.  around  the 
globe,  as  signposts  of  the  youth,  virility,  and 
manhood  that  was  no  more  and  as  symbols 
of  the  sorrows  In  the  hearts  of  their  loved 
ones.  It  ended,  as  the  United  Nations  were 
preparing  to  put  Into  effect  their  Charter  for 
peace.  It  ended,  and  left  the  production  and 
distribution  systems  in  great  areas  of  the 
world  disrupted  and  destroyed.  It  ended.  In  a 
rapid  succession  of  guns  that  shot  farther, 
of  airplanes  that  flew  greater  distances  in 
shorter  time  with  heavier  IxDmb  loads,  of 
rockets  that  outsped  sound  Itself.  It  ended. 
with  the  awesome  flash  at  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki,  signaling  to  the  world  that  science 
hnd  unlocked  the  devastating  and  dlslnte- 
grating  force  of  the  atomic  bomb.  It  ended, 
and  we  face  the  future.  And  what  of  that 
future?    What  shall  our  course  be? 

I  believe  the  best  way  to  discuss  that  future 
course  is  to  lake  up  fpeclflcnlly  one  of  the 
world's  problems.  I  believe  we  can  best  come 
to  grips  with  the  Issues  of  the  days  ahead  by 
discussing  frankly  and  In  detail  our  policy  on 
the  world's  major  challenge  of  the  future  — 
atomic  energy.  Needless  to  say.  I  speak  as  an 
individual  and  not  In  any  sanse  for  the  Navy 
or  the  Oovernment. 

Seeking  to  find  the  wise  policy  as  to  atomie 
energy  It  is  Important  that  we  first  endaayor 
to  clnrtfy  basic  factual  Information. 

First  of  all.  the  tuccessful  development  of 
the  sustained  neutron  chain  reaction  result- 
ing from  nuclear  fission,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  t)i>  was  a  result  of  manf 
years  of  .  ;  ists  of  many  coun> 
tries.  incluuitiK  Ucutiiark,  PYance.  and  Oar- 
mnny  cultnltiHting  In  the  specific  Intense 
work  by  large  groups  from  EnKl«nd.  Canada, 
and  the  United  States  In  the  Manhattan 
Project  In  Hanford,  Wash.,  and  Clinton,  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  In  groups  at  Berkeley.  Chi- 
cago, Columbia,  Los  Alamos,  and  elsewhere 

Secord.  Sclentlsu  do  not  anticipate  that 
there  can  be  any  successful  scientific  coun- 
ter measure  to  an  atomic  bomb.  There  ap- 
pears no  scientific  theory  that  would  provide 
for  Its  neutralization  or  its  advance  deto- 
nation. 

Third.  The  production  of  atomic  bombs  at 
present  requires  an  Installation  of  such  slBe 
that  tt  rigid,  thorough  Inspection,  and  audit- 
ing of  materials  by  competent  scientists 
could  ascertain  with  reasonable  certainty  the 
presence  or  absence  of  such  production. 

Fourth.  It  appears  likely  that  the  tremen- 
dous energy  developed  by  the  process  of 
nuclear  fission  and  the  products  derived 
therefrom  with  its  alpha  and  beta  particles 
and  gamma  rays  can  at  some  future  time  l>e 
harnessed  and  controlled  for  peaceful  and 
constructive  purpoces  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

Fifth  There  is  nothing  about  the  scien- 
tific features  or  fabrication  methods  of  the 
production  of  the  Ijomb  that  cannot  be  as- 
certained In  a  relatively  short  space  of  years 
by  any  group  of  able  phjrslclBts  and  engineers 
anywhere  In  the  world  with  adequate  plant 
facilities. 

S  xth.  The  destructive  power  In  one  small 
bcmb  is  greater  thp.n  a  thousand  of  the 
greatest  bombs  made  previously,  and  It  Is 
physically  possible  to  manufacture  these  by 
the  hundreds  and  also  to  still  further  in- 
crease the  destructive  power  of  every  bcrab. 

If  these  are  the  correct  basic  facts,  then 
what  should  the  policy  of  America  be?    Ob- 


viously, there  are  a  number  of  altiern stives. 
The  first  Is  the  policy  of  secrecy  and  sup- 
pression. Under  this  policy  we  would  pro- 
vide for  heavy  penalties  against  anyone  who 
would  reveal  any  part  of  the  Information 
that  was  not  already  public.  We  would  keep 
our  own  scientists  under  surveillance.  We 
would  investigate  all  report*  of  any  of  our 
scientists  meeting  with  scientists  or  repre- 
sentatives from  other  countries.  We  would 
follow  a  policy  that  Is  inherent  In  the  preface 
of  the  Smythe  report.  I  quote.  "All  perti- 
nent BClentlflc  Information  which  can  be 
relejised  to  the  public  at  this  tln.e  without 
violating  the  needs  of  national  security  la 
contained  in  this  volume.  No  re<)uests  for 
additional  Information  should  be  made  to 
private  persons  or  organizations  associated 
directly  or  Indirectly  with  the  project.  Per- 
sons disclosing  or  securing  additional  infor- 
mation by  any  means  whatsoever,  without 
authorization,  are  subject  to  severe  penalties 
under  the  Espionage  Act." 

Under  this  secrecy  and  suppression  policy, 
we  would  give  to  our  Gcn-ernment  extreme 
powers  which  It  has  never  approached  before 
in  time  of  peace.  And,  what  would  be  the 
result?  Throughout  the  world  other  scien- 
tists and  other  engineers  would  pursue  the 
^  i;ir  discoveries,  would  experiment  and  de- 
\<  >P  until  they  too  had  atomic  bombs. 
Tht  •    the   world   the  pressure  of   all 

govi  us    would   be   on   their   scientists 

to  develop  the  explosive  and  the  destructiva 
powers  of  atomic  energy.  Thr^  ')"•  ■  -it  the 
world  the  research  and  experin  i  and 

the  utilization  of  atomic  energy  tor  peace- 
ful and  constructive  purposes  woold  lv»  re- 
tarded Here  in  Amprlcs,  for  t'  --.m 
in  peace,  we  would  be  restrict.  ■  <•• 
dom  of  science  For  the  first  time  In  paaoa, 
we  would  be  drpartlnr;  from  that  basic  liberty 
and  openness  of  science  which  hsa  led  In 
the  past  to  our  superb  sclentlfio  achieve* 
ments.  America  would  become  Ism  attrac- 
tive OS  the  home  of  scientists  and  we  would 
begin  to  establish  conditions  of  a  nature 
similar  to  those  which  caused  msny  sclpn- 
tlsts  to  flee  from  Germany  and  seek  refuge 
elsewhere. 

Or.  as  a  second  alternative,  wa  dan  aay  wa 
have  no  secrets  from  our  allies,  and  open 
up  our  entire  records  and  details  of  produc- 
tion to  every  one  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
rriv  "i\  thrir  good  faith  in  their  Uaa  of  this 
;!i!  I  •)  !1mi'.  ;.  '11 

What  then  would  be  the  result?  Many 
other  liatlons  would  manufacture  some  of 
the  bombs.  There  would  be  an  uneaoy  ap- 
prehension between  nations  as  to  what  their 
future  course  might  l>e.  Changing  policies 
of  government  and  changing  leadership 
would  be  viewed  with  uncertainty  around  the 
world.  Baiatlons  Iwtween  nations  would  be 
carried  on  wWb  the  dread  of  powlble  sur- 
prise attacks  All  of  history  says  that  good 
faith  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  the  peaceful 
relationship  between  men.  Oood  fnith  must 
be  coupled  with  a  framework  of  order,  of  lew. 
and  of  Justice.  Under  the  give-away  alterna- 
tive, there  would  be  no  guaranty  of  recipro- 
cal openness  of  Information.  We  would.  In 
effect.  t>e  increasing  the  armament  of  every 
other  individual  United  Nation.  There  Is  no 
logical  reason  why  each  nation  of  the  world 
should  have  the  power  to  destroy  other  na- 
.  tlons.  Balancing  of  power  has  not  proved  In 
the  past  to  be  a  road  to  peace  but  rather  a 
road  to  war. 

It  Is  the  third  alternative  that  I  advocate 
tonight.  This  Is  the  alternative  of  placing 
the  control  of  the  atomic  txjmb  d«f  nltely  on 
the  world  level.  To  my  mlrd.  It  Is  the  only 
basis  that  has  real  hoi>e  for  future  peace. 
Btr.bllity,  and  progress.  To  my  mind,  the 
splitting  of  the  tiny  atom,  and  the  destruc- 
tive rclep.se  of  Its  tremer.d'  us  energy,  urg- 
ently requires  the  uniting  on  this  great  earth 
cf  the  constructive  eneri;y  of  all  mankind. 

This  new  development  Is  one  additional 
powerful  reason  for  developing  a  new  and 
higher  level  cf  government  to  soife  mankind. 
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'Tougbt  the  people  of  the  world  closo 
u^v.w^r.  All  or  hlctory  tells  us  that  when- 
fVflr  mta  tre  living  close  together,  they  re- 
.  .  fOTemmcnt  of  mom  form  to  prevent 
.,  an4  ehaos.  to  eeUbUsh  order  and 
juaUce.  and  to  facilitate  progreas  and  well- 
beiog.  The  world  needed  government  on  a 
workl  level  before  the  atomic  bomb.  Now  it 
hjtf  become  an  imperative. 

I  present  tonight  specific  detailed  recom- 
mendaUons  not  because  I  am  Ixuitstent  that 
tbeM  are  the  precise  answers  but  rather  be- 
cause it  is  my  observation  that  to  discuss  a 
subject  in  broad  term*  that  mean  all  things 
to  all  men.  does  not  contribute  to  clarlfloa- 
tlon  or  decision.  I  pre.<ent  exact  detail  In 
order  that  aaui  might  differ  with  me  and 
from  the  fHanMflfm  of  those  diflereaces  we 
might  find  the  way  to  the  best  answers. 

The  development  of  atomic  energy  admin- 
istration on  a  world  level  and  the  utilization 
of  Its  force  for  peace  rather  than  destruction 
should  be  through  the  growth  d  the  United 
■aUons  Orguilzatlon. 

I  suggest  that  the  United  States  propose 
an  amendment  and  Implementation  of  arti- 
cle 43  of  the  United  Naiioua  Charter  so  as  to 
grant  to  the  Security  Council  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  establish  and  maintain  a  small 
United  Nations  Air  Force  of  5  bomber 
squadrons  and  10  fighter  squadrons,  manned 
by  volunteers  from  the  United  Nations,  not 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  personnel  of  any 
■qtUdroD  to  be  of  any  one  nationality  back- 
ground, to  be  bftsed  at  5  different  sulttible 
ba»es  around  the  world,  to  be  financed  by  a 
small  tax  on  all  Interuatlonal  travel,  and 
that  the  United  States  furnish  5  atomic 
bombs  to  each  of  these  5  bomber  squad- 
roBs  at  the  5  bases  around  the  world  to 
as    the   stabilisation   force   for    world 


X  sogfest  the  United  States  prc^»ee  to  Im- 
plement arucle  28  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  so  as  to  provide  that  no  nation  shall 
manufacture  an  atomic  bomb,  and  that  the 
manufacture  or  possession  of  such  a  bomb 
would  be  a  crime  against  mankind.  The 
present  plants  would  manufacture  the  num- 
ber required  fur  tlie  world  stabilization  force, 
aud  then  stop. 

I  suggest  that  the  United  SUtes  pr«|»oee 
to  the  United  Nations  tliat  the  Security 
Council  be  given  the  right  and  the  duty  to 
establish  a  United  Nations  Atomic  Conmits- 
slon  of  distlnguMtaeil  acientlsu,  with  the 
power  and  the  mity  to  thoroughly  Inspect  all 
BattonSi,  in     :  our  own.  and  to  keep  ac- 

eunrte   aoc'  ...  t    fissionable    material    to 

••eartain  the  luliillment  of  the  foregoing 
clMurtar  provisions. 

I  propoas  that  no  one  sbaU  engage  In  any 
nootcar  or  atomic  renearch  without  regtster- 
tnt  wttb  tbla  UnltMl  Nations  Atomic  Com- 
tmt  tfaat  once  having  -  -d.  any 

iOOld  be  entirely  Iret  :  ury  on 
TlantWie  reaaarch  and  to  piAIMi  tus  rasulu 
to  tKe  world.  I  w.sh  to  amphasLae  that 
■elantlfte  freedom  is  Just  as  Important  as 
acadamic  freedom  and  freedom  of  the  press 
to  oar  way  of  life.  The  registration  should 
ba  Merely  for  the  protection  of  mankind  as 
to  tka  looatloa  of  the  resfvirch  and  to  facili- 
tate the  Inspection  ol'  tlK  activities. 

I  know  full  well  that  proposals  of  this  kind 
will  b*  attacked.  Tliere  will  be  those  v.ho 
call  them  visionary,  but  I  might  ask  whether 
or  not  to  fall  to  seek  some  such  method 
not  be  bllndneaB.  Are  not  each  of 
profmsals  in  fa<:t  practical,  sound,  and 
•ttataabief 

Some  of  the  clamor  of  opposition  will  come 
from  those  who  will  say  that  such  a  proposal 
will  violate  the  absolute  national  sovereignty 
of  the  member  naticns.  Tea;  It  will.  But 
t'  ..oept  of  al»olute  nationalistic 

s  ;      icjs   in   the  same   historical 

ci  the  theory  cf  the  c"  •   rht  of 

K  r  proposal  that  I  ir.  ..d  not 

Cause  the  people  to  loae  ■ov«reignty.    They 


■I.  uld  be  simply  delegating  a  portion  of 
liieir  mherent  sovereignty  to  a  new  and 
higher  level  of  governmental  machinery 
where  it  can  be  more  ^ectively  administered 
for  the  people's  welfare.  Principles  of  gov- 
ernment must  stand  the  test  of  service  to 
the  people  if  they  are  to  be  respected,  ffhe 
concept  of  absolute  nationalistic  sovereign- 
ty no  longer  serves  the  people  of  this  world. 
It  is  a  barrier  that  prevents  that  sticcessful 
cooperation  which  every  other  fact  of  mod- 
em life  demands.  It  is  a  fertile  source  of 
those  clashes  and  frictions  that  lead  to  war. 
And  might  I  add.  that  the  diplomats' 
squeam tsh neas  about  abstract  sovereignty,  as 
they  refuse  to  take  steps  to  prevent  war,  does 
not  Impress  the  millions  of  men  who  have 
seen  the  Intimate  Innards  of  their  pals  spread 
over  the  landscape  by  war.  Measures  of 
world  cooperation,  steps  of  effective  work- 
ing together,  machinery  that  serves  mankind, 
should  be  Judged  on  their  own  merits,  not  by 
seeking  to  apply  to  it  the  outworn  shibbo- 
leth of  absolute  nationalistic  sovereignty. 

Another  argument  In  opposition  that  will 
probably  be  made  is  that  this  proposal  does 
not  serve  the  self-interest  ol  America.  It 
will  be  argued  that  we  now  occupy  a  position 
of  great  power  with  our  armed  might,  and 
the  possession  of  the  atomic  bomb;  that  we 
should  use  this  power  for  our  own  enlight- 
ened self-interest  rather  than  diffuse  it  on  a 
world-wide  basis. 

Permit  me  to  meet  that  argument  bead-on. 
In  my  Judgment,  if  the  selfish  interest  of 
America  becomes  the  dfRcial  guiding  light  of 
our  world  policy.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most 
tragic  phases  of  American  history.  The  doc- 
trine of  "America  first"  is  purely  and  simply 
the  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  "me  first." 
There  is.  and  there  will  be.  a  considerable 
measure  of  this  doctrine  in  life.  But  if  It 
ever  becomes  the  officially  accepted  standard 
to  be  followed  by  everyone,  the  tragedy,  chaos, 
and  suffering,  the  demoralization  and  disin- 
tegration, will  be  Indescribable.  Selfishness 
is  not  a  virtue  for  Individual  llfo.  Neither 
should  it  be  considered  a  virtue  for  national 
life. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  first  pennant  nailed 
to  the  mast  of  our  foreign  policy  should  state 
the  objective  to  promote  the  slow,  steady 
march  of  social,  economic,  and  cultural  prog- 
ress of  all  mankind  and  the  general  welfare 
of  one  world  at  peace. 

Nothing  lees  than  that  is  worthy  of  Amer- 
ica. This  does  not  mean  a  poUc/  of  waste 
and  extravagance.  It  does  not  me  in  the  en- 
couragement of  Idleness  in  other  lands.  It 
does  not  mean  a  careless  charity  tliat  under- 
mines the  recipient  and  dissipat<;8  the  re- 
sources of  the  giver.  It  does  not  riean  plac- 
ing the  welfare  of  any  other  Individual  na- 
tion above  that  of  America.  It  doee  not  mean 
that  we  should  be  wealc  In  armed  forces.  It 
does  not  mean  that  we  love  America  less. 
But  It  does  require  a  broadness  of  '?oncept  of 
our  policies.  It  does  require  that  in  our  do- 
mestic activities  we  constantly  be  concerned 
as  to  their  effect  on  peoples  of  other  parts  of 
the  world.  We  are  today  the  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world.  We  do  have  i:he  great- 
est productive  capacity.  We  do  hav>»  a  home- 
land— thank  Ood — that  has  not  l>een  rav- 
ished by  war.  We  do  have  an  economy  that 
is  healthy  and  strong.  If  we  seek  to  be  selfish 
and  narrow  in  this  position,  that  same  sel- 
fishness and  narrowness  will  pass  on  down  to 
groups  within  our  country.  America  will  be 
divided.  It  vnU  be  bigoted  aud  Intolerant. 
And  our  economy  will  wither.  Unemploy- 
ment will  multiply.  We  will  lose  that  precise 
powerful  position  which  we  seek  stlfishly  to 
maintain. 

The  broad  policy  I  advocate  mear:s  ppecifl- 

cally  that  we  must  do  more  thar   give^  lyj 

service  to  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
We  must  do  more  than  cooparate  in  a  man- 
ner of  detached  aloof  lotewat.  We  must 
seek  constantly  to  give  it  vigor  and  vitality 
and  contribute  to  its  growth.  I  know  there 
are  those  who  speak  of  its  Inadec.uacy     It 


Is  true  tmk  aald  k»g  since,  that  It  Is  only  a 
be*cbhea«|  m  tbe  batUe  for  peace,  that  it  is 
only  a  verl^  small  step  in  the  right  direction. 

But  it  ta  nevertheless  a  tremendously  Im- 
portant 4ep.  Jt  is  a  vital  beachhead.  It 
has  brougtit  together  all  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments for  effective  world  administration.  It 
directly  Snd  Indirectly  represents  thrce- 
foutths  oi  all  the  peoples  of  the  world-.  lis 
purposes  lire  right.    I  read  them  to  you; 

"1.  TO  naintaln  international  peace  and 
security,  und  to  that  end:  to  take  effective 
collective  measures  for  the  prevention  find 
removal  o|  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the 
suppressioti  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  af  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about 
by  peaceful  means,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  princteles  of  Justice  and  international 
law.  adjustment  or  settlement  of  internai- 
tlonal  dioiutea  or  eituatioos  which  might 
lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace; 

"2.  To  develop  friendly  relations  among 
nations  bksed  on  respect  for  the  principle 
of  equal  rights  and  self-determination  of 
peoples,  &p6.  to  take  other  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  st^npthen  universal  peace: 

"3.  To  achieve  International  cooperation 
In  solving  international  problems  of  an 
economic,  social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian 
character.' and  In  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  dlsUnction 
as  to  race,  sex.  language,  or  religion;  and 

"4.  To  fje  a  center  for  harmonlEing  the 
actions  of  nations  in  tbe  attainment  of  these 
common  ends." 

Its  machinery  and  powers  are  limited.  Ita 
veto  is  reatrictive.  But  It  Is  flexible.  It  can 
grow.  It|  can  be  amended.  It  can  be 
changed.  I  Do  not  sell  the  United  Nations 
Organization  short.  Do  not  undermine 
what  you  (have  in  an  academic  discussion  of 
what  you  wish  you  had.  The  United  Na- 
tions Organization  can  be  developed  in  any 
manner  tMe  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Great  Britain.  China,  and  France,  and  a 
majority  ff  the  other  nation.s  wish  it  to  be 
developed^  and  realistically,  there  cannot  be 
effective  Jworld  government  without  the 
agreemeni  of  those  powers.  Let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  ;  the  fact  that  the  constructive 
economic  tnd  social  developments  under  the 
United  Ifitions  Organization  will  in  the 
final  analysis  do  more  to  Insure  a  lasting 
and  durafcle  peace  than  will  the  enforce- 
ment prca-lsions.  The  United  States  must 
continue  jto  give  leadership  In  this  growth 
and  development. 

I  am  trsmendously  encouraged  by  the  rati- 
fication (jf  the  necessary  5  and  24,  by  the 
successful  completion  of  the  work  of  the 
preparata|-y  commission  in  London,  and  by 
the  fact  tbat  In  less  than  2  months  the  first 
As<^;tnbly  of  the  United  Nations  as  a  defi- 
nite, fuactioning  organization  will  take 
place.  Tills  has  been  a  bright  spot  amidst 
the  dark  tclouds  of  the  deterioration  of  our 
world  re^tlonshlps  which  occurred  at  the 
London  <lonference  of  Foreign  Ministers,  a 
conference,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
had  no  c<  nnection  with  this  United  ^  atlons 
Organization  and  was  not  planned  and  pre- 
pared for  In  the  same  thorough  manner. 

The  broad  policy  we  are  discussing  means 
that  we  nust  promptly  reconvert,  develop 
full  prodi  ictlon.  and  proceed  w^lth  plans  for 
the  exchi  nge  of  some  of  the  results  of  our 
great  productive  capacity,  with  those  who 
need  It  n  )w.  In  return  for  future  raw  mate- 
rials and  investments  and  trade  and  tourist 
opportun  ties. 

We  shoi  lid  not  overlook  that  the  bas'.c  long- 
range  fad  ts  of  the  world  economy  are  en- 
couraging .  even  in  this  tragic  winter.  The 
threat  of  Nazi  and  Japanese  domination  hes 
been  renoved.  This  good  earth  has  the 
-jcapaclty  i  o  produce  enoutrh  food  for  all  the 
peoi^le  li^  It.  The  materials  are  here  to 
construct!  shelter  for  all  who  wish  It. 
There  is  it)om  on  the  globe  tor  all  the  people 
on  it.  But  tbe  science  of  government  has 
not  advanced  as  rapidly  as  bfive  the  other 
sciences,  In  or  as  rapidlv  as  has  the  growth 
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of  population  Itself.  We  need  intense  study 
of  this  art  oT  living  together.  This  study 
should  Involve  not  only  the  development 
of  mechanisms  of  gorernment  on  a  new  and 
feigber  level  for  the  conduct  of  those  affaln 
that  cannoC  be  carried  on  successf  uUy  on  the 
old  basis  at  the  nationalistic  state,  but  it 
also  means  tlie  derelopDaent  of  more  effec- 
tive government  at  local  and  national  levels. 
The  value  of  a  periodic  choice  by  the  people 
between  altematiree  in  administration 
needs  earnest  dlacvwatoo  and  analysis. 

The  ax-oidance  of  a  complete  political  frag- 
mentatiOD  of  the  peculation  in  a  democracy 
to  a  point  where  no  effective  government  of 
continuity  is  poGSlble.  needs  emphasis.  The 
Federal  principle.  Its  strength  and  Its  flexi- 
bility: the  relations  of  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  structures  the  specific  question 
of  ffderated  economies,  coexistent  with 
political  alliarkcca;  and  the  comparison  of 
■MO's  existing  government£  with  what  they 
bad  previously  rather  than  with  an  abstract 
ideal,  all  need  searching  consideration. 
These  must  challenge  the  best  of  Intelligence 
the  world  can  apply  to  them.  Surely  we  have 
learned  through  two  tragic  wars  and  a  world- 
wide depression  in  a  single  generation,  that 
the  failure  of  men  to  learn  bow  to  live  to- 
gether can  dcatruy  and  devastate  much  of 
what  all  their  other  intelligence,  IcvenUon. 
study,  and  toil  can  create. 

This  same  broad  foreign  policy  also  means 
that  throughout  the  world  wu  must  con- 
stantly emphasize  tMisic  human  rights  more 
than  American  rights.  I  am  ccnvlnced  that 
if  we  follow  such  a  broad  policy  as  we  have 
discussed  tonight,  it  will'  not  result  in  our 
own  Impoverifthnaent — it  will  not  result  in 
our  own  weakneak  In  fact,  we  will  thrive 
and  grow  and  be  happier  under  .he  challenge 
ol  this  course.  We  will  find  that  after  the 
decade  goes  by  we  have  a  healtliier  economy. 
We  will  find  that  we  have  accest  to  more  raw 
materials  and  greater  markets  tl:  an  we  other- 
wise would.  We  will  find  that  we  have  a 
greater  measure  of  good  will  thoughout  the 
world;  tliat  we  have  more  Jobs  at  home,  that 
we  are  at  peace. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  seriousness  and 
scope  of  our  discussion  this  e^enlng.  there 
always  arises  the  question  of  hew  It  shall  be 
concluded.  Permit  me  to  merely  say — Let  us 
face  the  future  with  conCdenci;. 


The  Msn  We  Elect  to  Coajrew 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.UIKS 

OF 
or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESETrTAllVlS 

Monday.  October  29.  194S 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  th<  Record.  I 
quote  from  a  t)ookIet  entitled  "A  Plea  for 
Honest  Education": 

A  trained  doctor,  regardless  of  the  meas- 
ure of  love  he  bears  a  patient,  civn  and  doee 
save  the  life  of  that  patient,  wliere  an  un- 
trained person  wouM  lose  tbe  life  of  that 
patient  even  though  he  were  his  dearest 
friend. 

But  a  trained  doctor  untrained  on  social 
forces  would  make  a  poor  master  to  be  en- 
trusted with  control  of  social  faraia  and  the 
entire  public  suffers  as  a  const  (fence. 

Men  and  women  in  public  ofBce  can  all  be 
highly  trained  doctors,  lawyers,  and  scien- 
tists, and  all  at  them  lOO-percent  honest,  and 
yet  if  they  lark  proper  training  on  social 
forces,  they  will  make  the  same  botch  of  their 
task  that  public  cfflcials  In  this  and  all  other 
capitalist  economies  have  made  for  genera- 
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tlons  past,  and  all  people  suffer  as  all  people 
are   now  suffering 

In  1797  John  Adams  expressed  this  truth  to 
the  foUowing  words:  *'AU  tba  pevplezttlaa, 
eaafuatoa.  and  dirtrta  tn  JMflttM  Khmt  not 
from  deflects  ta  tbt  OoBiaitminsi  «r  coaCadar- 
atioa.  not  from  want  el  hOBor  or  vlrtua  so 
much  as  iroca  dciwtu'tgbt  isnorance  of  the  na- 
ture cf  coin,  credit,  and  circulation.** 

The  since  failure  of  public  educatkm  to 
heed  this  criticism  of  pvMic  education  by 
John  Ad«ms  in  1787.  aixl  the  consequent  elec- 
tion to  public  ofice  of  people  who  understood 
as  httle  abcut  coin,  bank  credit,  and  circula- 
tion as  they  dJl  at  money,  price,  and  purchas- 
ing power,  has  cost  the  people  of  our  Nation 
aloue.  and  In  but  the  last  13  yenrs.  an  avemge 
annua!  loss  of  more  than  $50,000,000,000 
of  wealth  either  not  produced,  solely  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  a  ssue  spread  of  piur- 
chasing  pcrwer.  or  produced  to  be  destroyed 
and  to  destroy  the  lives  and  wealth  of  like 
mlseducated  millions  in  otlier  nations. 

What  better  proof  for  tbe  statement  that 
people  In  putillc  office  who  do  not  understand 
social  forces  are  civilization's  deedhest  ene- 
mies. 

A  nation  8  medium  of  exchange  is  its  eco- 
iKanie  bloodstream.  If  oar  doctors  under- 
stood as  little  about  the  human  taoodstream 
as  the  putaUc  oCbrials  of  this  and  other  private 
[MTOfit  economics  understand  attout  their  Na- 
tion's economic  bloodstream  the  resulting 
premature  deaths  and  human  misery  would 
be  no  more  than  the  present  and  past  cas- 
ualties from  untrained  aud  untested  unfits  In 
public  office. 

All  that  each  of  us  need  do  to  fnlfill  am 
otoligaiion  to  true  democrmcy  and  end  the 
present  ravages  of  social  Ignorance  of  social 
farces  ts: 

(A)  Stop  voting  until  we  first  gain  an  un- 
derstanding of  social  forces; 

(B)  Spend  a  few  howrs  of  study  necessary 
to  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  social  forces: 
and 

(Ci  Voteonly  for  those  candidates  for  pub- 
lic cfDce  who  first  prove  to  us  that  they  poe- 
sess  a  clear  understanding  of  social  ioroea 
the   fundamentals   nf   grvernment. 


TTic  Silent  Delc^te  to  iHe  Disarmament 
Conference:  Tbe  Unknown  Soldier 


REMARKS 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  R.\^     N 

or    Missis SIPFI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRMBnTATIVES 
Monday.  November  12.  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  offlcially, 
thi.s  is  Armistice  Day 

On  November  11,  1918.  the  First  World 
War  closed;  and  for  every  man  in  uni- 
form at  that  time  it  was  the  greatest  day 
he  had  ever  seen.  It  meant  the  greatest 
homecoming  the  American  people  had 
ever  known. 

On  Novemt)er  11.  1921,  we  birried  the 
Unknown  Soldier  in  Arlington  Cemeterj'. 
To  me  that  was  one  of  the  most  solemn 
events  I  have  ever  attended. 

On  the  next  day.  November  12.  1921. 
just  24  years  ago  today,  the  Disarmament 
Conference  met  here  in  Washington.  I 
attended  that  conference,  and  wrote  the 
following  report  of  the  opening  session: 

Washington,  D.  C-.  November  12.  1921. — 
These  axe  eventful  days  for  Washington. 
Things  are  happening  »o  "thick  and  fast." 
that  we  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  proces- 
sion. 


The  most  powerful  and  important  dele- 
gate to  the  disarmament  conference  arrived 
a  few  da3rs  ago — tba  dead  body  of  an  un- 
known aokQcr— -ona  at  thoae  couatiess  thou- 
sand* wlkoM  namM  disappeared  w<T*i  thetr 
bodies  as  they  w-nt  do»-n  in  '  t  con- 

test for  the   military  and  na-._   .  -;.remacy 
of  the  world 

Preaidant  Harding  had  to  hav«  an  ampli- 
fier, radio  service,  telegraph  and  telephone 
wirea  to  niake  hU  votca  beard  tiiroughout 
the  country:  but  this  delesate  of  delegates 
nanrtftrt  no  aaalstance  to  carry  the  voiceless 
eloquence  of  his  sUent  protest  a''c;aln8t  war 
and  militarism  throughout  the  length  and 
tireadth  of  the  land,  and  to  fird  s  responsive 
chord  at  the  fireside  of  every  Amio-ican  home. 
He  was  aooompaniad  by  the  wortd'ii  greatest 
Interpretar.  tba  eorrowlng  fltfure  df  s  widowed 
war  mother  who  had  lost  a  husband  and 
three  stalwart  scms  Ui  tbe  recent,  conflict 
and  who  had  come  S.OOO  miles  tc  place  a 
wreath  upon  hU  bier.  If  there  were  thoae 
who  could  not  apprecltite  his  appeal,  or  who 
did  not  realize  tbe  s&rriflce  he  mide.  they 
could  not  hsve  failed  to  understarul  It  when 
they  looked  upon  her  vrithered  form  and  saw 
his  message  translated  into  the  terms  of  a 
mother's  sacrifice,  a  mother^  lot*e- 

He  was  given  a  grcak  raciaptlnn,  such  as  no 
king,  prince,  or  r  entate  has  ever  received. 
The  procession  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Burpaaaed  all  description,  and  the  flriral  trib- 
utes, coming  from  every  quarter  f  f  the  globe, 
have  possibly  never  been  equaled  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  wcffld.  More  than  60,000  peopl* 
bowed  in  reverence  as  he  was  consigned  to  his 
resting  place  of  vanUge  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery, overlooking  the  city  of  Washington, 
which,  for  the  time  being,  is  the  Capital  of 
the  world. 

I  witnessed  the  opening  of  the  disarma- 
ment conference,  and  I  must  say  that  It  was 
one  of  the  most  Impressive  spectacles  of  all 
times.  In  the  words  of  Ir\'ln  C;bb.  1  had  a 
reserved  seat  at  the  greatest  show  on  earth. 
Before  me.  ceated  around  the  conference 
table,  were  the  chosen  repreaentstives  of  the 
lesd^ng  nations  of  the  earth.  Thlle  back  of 
them  sat  the  foreign  diplomats,  heads  of  the 
various  armies  and  navies,  other  *nlgh-rank- 
ing  oOeUIs  and  vlaltlng  dtgnttM^les  without 
numbCT.  The  delegates  propM  were  all 
dressed  alike,  or  nearly  alike,  except  the  one 
from  British  India.  He  wore  a  white  turban 
on  his  head,  which  together  with  his  long 
cloak,  gave  him  the  appearance  cf  ocme  Bib- 
lical character.  The  galleries  were  packed 
with  Senators.  Congnssaen.  and  other 
American  officials.  Tba  stace  was  set  for  ac- 
tion, and  action  of  the  moat  far-reaching 
character  was  not  long  delayed. 

It  was  announced  that  French  and  pai^llsh 
would  both  be  the  official  languages  of  the 
conference.  In  tbe  hollow  square  surrounded 
by  the  conference  tatrfe.  a  French  stenog- 
rapher took  down  everything  that  was  said 
If  a  roan  gpolce  in  English,  he  rapidly  trans- 
lated It  into  French  and  repeated  it  to  the 
French  delegates  In  their  own  language;  If 
one  spoke  in  French,  he  recorded  It  In 
French,  translated,  and  repeated  it  to  the 
rest  of  the  delegates  In  English.  He  Is  a 
wonder.  All  the  delegates  spoke  in  English, 
or  tried  to,  except  the  French,  and  this  mar- 
velous man  took  down  their  rapidly  spoken 
and  badly  broken  English*  and  translated  it 
into  French  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
rapidity. 

After  the  iri*— «*■§  prayer  and  the  Presi- 
dent's welcome  ad*esa.  Secretary  Hughes 
waa  nominated  for  chairman  by  Mr.  Balfour 
and  elected  without  opposition.  Be  arose 
and  proceeded  to  thrill  the  world  with  a  pro- 
grion  for  a  reduction  of  armaments,  which, 
if  carried  out.  will  lift  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  yearly  taxes  from  the  Ehcraldws 
of  the  American  people,  as  wen  as  frcm  those 
of   every  other  country  involwed.     If  there 
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bad  ever  been  any  doubt  aa  to  how  the  Amer- 
ican Congreas  atood  on  this  propoaltlon.  It 
was  certainly  dispelled  fthen  Mr.  Hughes  laid 
down  bU  preposition.  With  one  spontaneous 
•ecocxl  every  Senator  and  every  Congress- 
man present  leaped  to  his  feet — 09  did  diplo- 
mats, generals.  admtraJa.  Tlsltors,  and  re- 
porter*—and  made  that  great  auditorium 
ring  and  reaound  wlUi  unbounded  enthu- 
•latm. 

88cr«tar7  Hugbes  dM  not  take'  time  to 
•igua  tha  case  but  confined  himself  largely 
to  the  atatement  of  a  concrete  proposition, 
vhlch  promises  to  mark  the  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  tha  world. 

He  did  not  need  to  argue.  That  had  al- 
ready been  done  by  the  silent  delegates  at 
Arlington.  who««  mute  J>ut  thrilling  message 
h:id  touched  the  beartii  and  awakened  the 
conscience  of  a  war-torn  civilization.  His 
appeal  hnd  b<Tn  heard  at  last,  and  by  It  he 
had  possi!  red  in  a  new  day.  when  war 

between  c  .  nations  shall  cease,  at  least 

for  years  to  come,  when  the  great  burden  of 
taxation  which  war  and  armaments  entail 
•h.'vll  be  lifted  from  the  masses  of  the  world. 
w^  f'^'silanlty  shall  take  on  new  life  and 
or.  .1  be  given  a  new  birth. 


The  F/iecutioner  Again  at  Work 


EXTENSK)-;   (  )}    !;!:MAi:K3 

HON    CLARE  E,  HOFFMAN 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  RIIPRESEN  1 A 1 U  £S 
ThurxdGi/.  November  8.  1945 

Mr  H'i!!v:^N  ^!  Speaker,  Thurs- 
'!iv  N  .-'rnbcr  8  ';-  ;e  appeared  in  the 
(  I  ,1  }i  ,.»•  caucu.s  :'il:i,  several  hundred 
retail  automobile  dealers  from  all  over 
the  country,  protesting  the  threatened 
l<»uance  of  an  order  which  would  compel 
Ihem  to  pay  n.^  re  for  every  car  pur- 
chased rf  ri  :::iP,ulactur'  r  b  ;!  to  sell  at 
the  sarr:-    '.■•'.<,'.  jince  to  e\'-:\  pi;:-chaser. 

I":'-'  !'!'  '-"'-••d  •'-{[•■'.  ir:  .'-  iHirfin-,'  and 
elf f-t  i .  i>  Minil.»r  lo  n:an>'  p:'".'.iius  OPA 
orders  which  have  ai(l>(i  1:1  ;i>  liquida- 
tion— execution — of  so  nariy  ^mall  bu.^i- 
nt'-^nvn  dunns  the  pr  ~t  l^.v  y.^ar.s.  The 
r.':n\\)>  :  of  small  i)i;N  nc^:-:-.  :;,  us  esti- 
mat.*'d  by  HfM!-\  W.ii.,  /■  wi^^i  i-.:ive  been 
put  out  of  bu-;:v^-  -  \  ■  cd-  .1  !-.  id  million. 

Tl-'>Re  automobile  d  ■.drr..  :r..ir.v  idom 
the  smaller  towr.  ur.c  i.nc^  m>  :ri  ihis 
order  the  end—:!;-  b,i::k;u!  •  y— ol  the 
busine5.<-  s  which  l-  y  I.  ,•.  r  spent  a  life- 
tmie  in  e.stablish;:-.^'      Th»  v  -.  ,•  'lie  end 


of   the   business   uliiiii 

gave      t!;'  :■;      :t      [\\  ■   :    hr:    :1 

ne«;s   till  y   h.r,  D'h  n 


tnai 


vr.irs 


)...(    ^ 


or^. ;v    Ijiisi- 

'■V  :.'•    'hey 
Thrv  co- 


il   'd:.'    Gov- 


wilhnRly  su.'=p.  :h;.i1  tr.is'iv 

operated  v.' -l- hf a :■'>■(:' y  w: 

ernmcnt.     Id  \    .dx  y,  d   f\\ 

rCRUlatlon    ':.l\:A\   ih.  v   \vt:e   'dd   bv   ihr 

administratioii    u  ":Li    .;:ti    pi    \hr    war 

effort. 

The  flehtlng  or-  'hi-  bP'i^  fv  dd  i.^  ^.\er. 
Ti>">  cannot  und<  :-vta:id  wliy  -ii.  ;i  Cr;".- 
(';:•:::. 'nt  5;hru!ri  r-intipU''  Pi  ti  pp  tiviip 
"  -iK  ::  .rnp-vspJlf  fip-  iluni  ti>  k::v-  err.. 
p!'  '-;''■-■  ■  '■  'Pl";r>,  put  iiro  :l"ie  h.ir:c- 
*d  :h-^:r  ip  Pir:~iT>,  who  are  w.ipini-:  :? 
Dj,'.  .!:P'  !::nb;;t'>.  t!P(.k.N  and  far:::  ir,..- 
chau'iy  — .'..;  >o  tireaipv  iierdod 

And  so  tiu'y  came  ti  \Va.sli!i'.k:tor-..  rrp- 
ro  trd.:r. :  Ippidrods  of  tliou.-^and.^  ol  mv- 
ch:U'.\\-,  v'.: '.k<.  b'K>liic-.e[X'rs  and  l.i'.P'^i- 
n^,.5ni  :p    wdvi    d;  prnd    lev    a    L\id:hocd 


upon  the  retail  automobile  dealers. 
Some  of  them  are  amazed:  some  are  con- 
fused: some  are  bewildered,  that  such 
an  order,  so  destructive  in  its  effect,  can 
be  even  contemplated — much  le.ss  is- 
sued— by  an  administration  to  whicli  they 
are  forced  to  look  for  protection;  which 
they  support. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  Honorable  Wright  P/tman, 
the  '  made  their  protests  to  the  commit- 
'  tee  of  which  he  is  chairman,  little  re- 
alizing that  the  gentleman  has  been  the 
staunch  friend,  supporter,  and  advocate 
of  the  OPA.  They  might  just  as  well 
have  appealed  to  Harry  Hopkins  or  to 
Chester  Bowles. 

Undressed,  OPA's  proposed  repulation 
Is  just  another  order  which,  in  effect,  will 
deprive  businessmen  and  industrialists  of 
r.n  opportunity  to  make  a  profit,  to  con- 
tinue in  business.  This  time  the  order 
catches  the  retail  automobile  dealers,  as 
others  heretofore  have  caught  many  an- 
other small  businessman.  It  is  a  ihifty 
•  scheme  to  get  the  30-percent  increase  in 
wages  now  demanded  of  automobile 
manufacturers  paid,  not  by  the  manu- 
facturers, but  by  the  retail  dealers  out  of 
profits  which  it  is  thought  they  may 
make. 

Automobile  workers  demand  that  their 
w  ages,  while  making  cars,  be  increased  30 
percent,  but  Reuther.  their  representa- 
tive, insists  that  the  added  cost  shall  not 
be  included  in  the  price  of  the  car.  The 
manufacturers  say  they  cannot  pay  it. 
So  this  is  an  attempt  to  pass  it  along  to 
the  dealer. 

Some  day  ther^  must  be  a  test  of  the 
proposition  that  taxes,  wages,  materials 
and  insurance  can  be  increased,  but  that, 
when  the  sum  total  is  added,  it  will  be 
no  more  than  a  previous  price  based  upon 
lower  costs.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Wallace  and  his  associates,  including 
some  labor  politicians,  insist  that  two 
plus  two  plus  one  do  not  make  five;  still 
make  four. 

What  will  happen  if  General  Motors. 
Ford  and  other  manufacturers  quit  mak- 
ing cars;  if  dealers,  because  of  this  order, 
refuse  to  handle  cars,  because  they  can- 
not sell  for  less  than  they  buy;  just  go 
out  of  business?  Will  we  have  more  or 
fewer  jobs  in  this  country? 

The  OPA.  the  New  Dealers,  the  CIO 
and  the  Communists,  although  there  may 
be  no  connection  between  them,  all  ad- 
vocate a  course  which  in  the  end  will 
destroy  private  business,  lead  to  Govern- 
ment control,  not  only  of  business,  but 
the  American  worker,  who  apparently 
does  not  see  what  is  at  the  end  of  the 
road  down  which  he  is  being  led. 

Will  Congress  make  its  bad  boy,  OPA, 
behave? 


Full-Employment  Study 

r:XIEN>ICN   OF   HFMAKKS 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  Tt  w-- 

IN    :UF.  HOUSE  OF  HPPI'E- FXTATIVES 
M    ■idirj.  \  .'.-':').•■  ;j,  :  .43 

Mr      (:;0SSE7'r.      M;-      s-eaker,     last 
'Id    ;;^day.  NovemH:r  ><.  I  addressed  this 


House  on  H  R.  2202.  the  so-called  full- 
employment  bill.  On  last  Friday,  No- 
vember 9,  there  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Time$  an  editorial  titled  "For  a 
Pull-Employment  Study."  This  edi- 
torial should  be  read  by  each  Member 
of  this  Hotise.  and  I  therefore  Insert  It 
herewith  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

FOR  AiFULL  CMPLOTMENT  STCDY 

After  7  wefeks  of  testimony,  the  House  Ex- 
penditures cbramlttee  has  closed  Its  hearings 
on  full-employment- legislation  by  appoint- 
ing a  subconlmittee  of  five,  which  the  chair- 
man hopes  ♦ill  draft  some  sort  of  compro- 
mise measurfe. 

No  sound  full-employment  legislation  is 
likely  to  be  grafted  unless  we  know  precisely 
what  causes  iinemployment  and  how  the  pri- 
vate-enterprise system  works.  The  policies 
that  are  necessary  to  assure  full  employment 
in  a  genuinely  free  society  are  the  same  poli- 
cies that  woiild  assure  a  stable  and  expanding 
economy  and  the  maximum  possible  produc- 
tion. It  is  Ihlghly  unlikely  that  all  these 
policies  coum  be  embodied  in  a  single  new 
bill.  The  achievement  of  many  of  them,  in 
fact,  would  rfequire  the  repeal  of  a  great  deal 
of  legislation  that  Is  already  on  the  books. 

Even  If  wt  assume  that  the  House  sub- 
committee cfuld  draft  a  satisfactory  bill  and 
have  It  passed  In  the  same  form  by  the  House, 
that  bill  woiild  have  to  go  Into  conference 
with  the  measure  already  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senate  measure  Is  a  highly  un- 
sound proposal.  Notwlthsandlng  its  amend- 
ments and  Supposed  safeguards.  It  rests  at 
bottom  on  the  assumption  that  full  em- 
ployment is  to  be  chiefly  attained  by  in- 
creased Government  spending,  deficit  financ- 
ing, and  adtied  doses  of  Inflation.  While 
the  measure  pays  lip  service  to  the  private 
enterprise  sfstem.  It  rests  on  a  basic  dis- 
trust of  that  system  and  embodies  pollclea 
that  would  seriously  undermine  that  sys- 
tem. The  afenate  conferees  would  probably 
Insist  that  at  least  part  of  these  Murray  biU 
policies  should  be  embodied  In  the  compro- 
mise bill,  it  that  occtirred.  the  final  bUl 
could  not  be/ a  sound  one. 

Nothing  would  be  achieved,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  any  empty  declaration.  President 
Truman  remarked  In  his  letter  to  John  H. 
McCoRMACK,  the  House  majority  leader,  a 
few  days  agci(:  "It  Is  time  that  the  people  be 
reassured  by  the  Congress  that  the  Gov- 
ernment stands  for  full  employment,  lull* 
production  »nd  prosperity,  not  unemploy- 
ment and  relief."  If  a  resolution  were 
drafted  simply  making  this  declaration.  It 
could  perhaps  be  passed  unanimously.  But 
such  a  resolution  would  hardly  carr  us  very 
far.  It  woiid  be  the  equivalent  of  saying 
that  Congrats  was  for  virtue  and  against 
sin.  The  American  people  are  probably  will- 
ing to  assume  that  Congress  is  for  full  em- 
ployment, full  production  and  prosperity, 
without  any  formal  declaration  to  that  effect. 

The  real  problem  concerns  the  most  ap- 
propriate m#ans  by  which  these  Important 
alms  are  to  be  achieved.  About  these  most 
appropriate  Ineans  and  methods  there  has 
b3en  the  gre»itest  variety  of  opinion.  Presi- 
dent Truman  took  a  real  step  forward  when 
he  wrote  to  Representative  McCormack  that 
he  was  not  jlnslstlng  on  "any  specific  bill" 
but  merely  pn  "the  general  purposes  and 
principles  01  full  employment  legislation." 
This  leaves  It  to  Congress  Itself  to  decide 
the  proper  means. 

But  this  puts  upon  Congress  the  task  of 
determining  precisely  what  the  most  appro- 
priate means  are  to  obtain  full  employment. 
Congress  mupt  admit  In  aU  candor  that  It 
does  not  knbw  the  answer  at  the  present 
time.  The  $iQst  promising  way  to  obtain 
that  answer  ^ould  be  to  appoint  a  temporary 
commission  of  outstanding  and  Impartial 
economists,  Oot  selected  In  such  a  way  that 
their  answer  was  practically  known  in  ad- 
vance, to  study  this  great  problem. 
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It  would  probably  be  wiser  to  :»11  tbls  a 
commission  on  full  emplojTnent  and  fuU 
production  than  a  oomznission  011  full  em- 
ployment alone.  In  any  case,  Congreas 
should  make  clear  In  Its  instructions  to  such 
a  commission  that  It  wanted  It  to  study  the 
question  In  Its  most  comprehensive  aspect, 
and  to  propose  the  policies  that  would  be 
most  likely  to  Insure  the  maximiin  of  pro- 
duction and  full  employment,  urder  a  sys- 
tem of  private  enterprise  and  economic  lib- 
erty, and  without  resort  to  inflation.  8uch  a 
committee  should  be  free  to  stat>  not  only 
what  new  laws  might  be  necessary  to  put  the 
recommended  policies  into  effect,  but  also 
what  old  laws  might  have  to  be  anetuled  or 
repealed  to  make  tbeee  economic  policies 
effective. 

If  a  procedure  like  this  were  followed,  the 
subject  of  full  employment  would  be  taken 
out  of  the  more  heated  areas  of  pcditlcs  and 
given  over  to  the  more  Important  and  scien- 
tific study  of  facts  and  principles  that  is  now 
so   urgently   necessary. 


Communism  Spreads  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAfJKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  12.  1145 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker .  the  fol- 
lowing Item  from  the  Redforcl  Record 
ought  to  arouse  every  citizen  in  our  fair 
land  tc  be  on  guard  against  the  enemies 
of  his  country.  It  is  time  to  be  afraid. 
Will  we  be  destroyed  from  within?  Com- 
munism is  slavery. 

DETROIT    RED    G!lOtT»a    NOW    OtmrtTBTBEH 
SEKVICE  CLUBS 

It  Will  probably  come  as  a  surprlfe  to  most 
members  of  ser\  Ice  and  luncheon  clubs  to 
know  that  there  are  more  Comn  unist  or- 
ganizations In  the  Detroit  area  t^an  there 
are  Botarlan  clubs  or  Exchange  clube  or 
Klwanls  clubs  or  Lions  clubs  in  each  case 

Not  counting  the  Insurance-lront  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  International  Workers' 
Order,  of  which  there  are  many  clubs  scat- 
tered throughout  the  dty.  part1<?ularly  in 
areas  housing  residents  from  middle  Europe, 
there  are  dues-paying  and  money-raising  or- 
ganisations in  behalf  of  Joe  Stalin  active  on 
the  entire  Detroit  peirctcal,  labor-iinioa,  and 
social-penetration  front. 

Ttiis  was  again  evidenced  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, October  23,  when  the  twenty -sixth  an- 
niversary of  Communists  In  America  was 
celebrated  at  the  Book  Cadillac,  where  a 
packed  meeting  heard  the  Red  "f  jehrer"  of 
America.  William  Z.  Foster,  deliver  the  new 
party  line.  This  new  party  line  involves 
continued  worming  into  labor  unions.  Into 
educational  and  social  organizations,  as  well 
as  doing  a  frontal  attack  politically  through 
the  Communist  Party. 

The  best  way  to  give  an  Index  of  the  more 
active  Communist  organizations,  not  cotmt- 
mg  those  such  as  tbe  Lawyers  Guild,  the 
American  Polish  Democratic  Comnilltec,  the 
Slav  Congress,  the  NAACP.  Friend.*  of  Soviet 
Russia,  and  a  dozen  more,  and  not  counting 
the  International  Workers  Order  ch:  pters. 
the  following  paid  in  money  at  the  Tuesday 
night  meeting,  to  Phil  Raymond.  Michigan, 
treasurer  of  the  Commtmist  Party,  who  an- 
nounced : 

Michigan  Commimlst  Club $100  00 

Russians 100  00 

Oakland  Club 100  00 

Crcatl.Tn  Group 305.00 

Hungarians 105  00 


Twelfth  Street  CTub.     ...     __     . 

$150.00 

South  Dexter  Club 

100.  00 

Dearborn  Communist  Club 

150.00 

Polish  Commimlsts 

100  00 

Rumanians 

100  00 

Penkell  Commimlst  dub 

60  00 

North  Dexter  Club 

100  00 

McGraw    Club . 

46.00 

Midtown  Communist  Club . 

75.00 

14th  Congressional  Club.. 

55.00 

Hellenic-American      Fraternal     So- 

ciety—rwo  

75  00 

Armenians .. 

100.  00 

Hamtramck   Communist  Club . 

75  00 

Ben  EJavlB  Club .,     

50.00 

Russian  Organizations 

380  00 

Downtown  Communist  Club _. 

47.00 

Grand  Rapids  Communist  Club 

as.  00 

Bulgarians,  etc .' 

25.00 

Southfield    Club 

25  00 

Serbian  Club 

87  50 

Uptown  Communtet  Club 

25  00 

Bohn  Alimili'.um  Club 

15.00 

A  Friend 

10,00 

Ukranians 

35  00 

Finnish    Group 

11.00 

Ford  Club  (wait  until  next  year) 

13.00 

Nat  Turner  Club 

la  50 

Professional  Club  of  the  Oommu- 

nlit  Party  (plus  MOO  pledge) 

50  00 

What  Fate  for  Lithaanian  Refugees  and 
Deportees? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KOKSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday.  November  12.  1945 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lithu- 
ania is  now  living  under  the  third  for- 
eign occupation  to  be  forced  upon  her 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Second  World 
War.  Each  of  these  occupations  has 
resulted  in  the  uprooting  of  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  ficm  their  homeland. 

On  January  10.  1941,  Soviet  Ru.';.<;ia 
signed  an  agreement  with  Gennany 
concerning  the  repatriation  of  Germans 
from  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania.  Under 
that  agreement,  52.600  persons  of  al- 
legedly German  origin  were  transferred 
from  Lithuania  Into  Germany.  GfBcial 
German  sources  had  never  claimed  the 
existence  of  more  than  30,000  persons 
of  German  origin  in  Lithuania.  Actu- 
ally more  than  half  of  the  repatriates 
were  persons  of  pure  Litliuanian  stock 
who  sought  by  this  means  to  escape  the 
Bolshevik  terror.  Concerning  this  re- 
patriation, see  Current  News  on  the 
Lithuanian  Situation.  No.  10  (22)  of 
1942. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Lithuanians  were 
deported  to  Asiatic  Russia  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1940-41.  Up  to  the  present,  the 
Soviets  have  not  allowed  any  organized 
assistance  to  be  extended  to  these  de- 
portees by  Lithuanian  charity  or  relig- 
ious groups  in  the  United  States,  or  by 
any  international  organization.  It  is 
presumed  that  most  of  the  deportees 
have  already  perished  in  the  Siberian 
wastelands. 

The  3-year  German  occupation — 
1941-44 — resulted  to  a  particularly  great 
extent  in  the  displacement  and  annihila- 
tion of  Lithuania's  population.  The 
Germans  forcibly  mobilized  Lithuanian 


youth  Into  their  armed  forces,  and  re- 
cruited them  for  slave  labor  in  Germany. 
The  number  of  i>ersons  rounded  up  for 
blave  labor  alone  exceeded  100.000.  Due 
to  the  Germans'  barbarous  oxtennma- 
tion  policies,  only  about  30  percent  of 
Lithu&nla's  Jews  survived. 

When  in  the  summer  of  li?i4  viet 
troops  Again  approached  Lithuania's 
borders,  the  Germans  intensified  thdr 
pohcy  of  forced  evacuauon.  At  tbe 
same  Lime,  large  numbers  of  Lithuani- 
ans, fearing  the  much-dreaded  Soviet 
political  police — NKVD — sought  to  leave 
Lithuania  and  to  escape  abroad.  The 
only  path  open  to  the  majority  %hs 
escape  to  Germany,  where  slave  labor 
and  starvation  awaited  them.  Oihers 
attempted  the  perilous  journey  to 
Sweden.  However,  since  Ixrth  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  Rassiaru  did  all  they 
could  to  prevent  the  escape  of  refugees 
to  Sweden,  even  shootincr  at  the  boats 
and  sinking  them,  many  perished  on  the 
way.  and  only  about  300  persons  were 
successful  in  reaching  Swedish  .shores. 
These  refugees  are  termed  "enemies  of 
the  people"  or  "Fascists'*  by  the  Soviets 
simply  because  they  stand  for  an  in- 
dependent and  truly  democratic  Lithu- 
ania, and  cannot  endure  a  totalitarian 
order.  The  refugees  from  Lithuania  in 
Sweden  represent  nearly  all  walk;:  of  life 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: 

Percent 
Plshermen 11.  7 

UnskiUed  laborers , 6.5 

Shoemakers,  bakers,  locksmiths. 

Housewives 

OOoe  workers 

Students 

Small  stoopteespaTB  and  retailers S.  • 

Professktaala   (doctors,   denti&ts,   engi- 
neers, lawyers) ^ 4.B 

ChUdren  under  7  years  of  age _^ 8.  6 

Unclassified . — — f- ---     7  7 

Swedish  press  dispatches  indicate  that 
Soviet  officials  are  trying  to  induce 
Lithuanian  refugees  in  Swedes  to  return 
to  Lithuania.  So  far  not  a  single  oDe  has 
shown  any  desire  to  do  ao.  so  long  as  the 
Soviets  remain  in  occupation.  There  are 
also  several  hundred  such  refucrees  in 
France.  Ominous  news  from  that  coun- 
try indicates  that  .some  Lithuanian  refu- 
gees there  were  turned  over  to  the  Soviet 
authorities  against  their  will  and  are  be- 
ing deported  to  Silwria  Oi  repatriated  ' 
to  Lithuania  where  rv-prisais.  il  not  Uqtii- 
dation,  await  them. 

The  plight  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians  in  Germany  is 
desperate.  No  exact  figures  are  available, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  about  300.000 
Lithaanian  refugees  and  evacuees  vi(  re  in 
Germany  at  the  time  of  her  collapse. 
What  will  happen  to  these  people,  espe- 
cially those  in  areas  under  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation? It  is  said  that  Soviet  cfflclak 
are  rounding  up  ail  such  Lithuanians  as 
'Soviet  citizens"  and  sending  them  east- 
.vard.  It  is  reported  that  about  50,000 
wtre  rounded  up  in  East  Prussia.  There 
are  grounds  for  fears  Uiat  many  innocent 
people  will  be  labeled  "pro-Nazis"  and 
doomed  to  liquidation.  It  ts  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Lithuanian  citizenship  of  Lithu- 
anians in  areas  under  Ame- lean -British 
occupation  will  be  honored  and  that 
"repatriation"  against  their  will  to  So- 
viet-occupied   Lithiania   will   not    take 
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fiiin  li,i-  o. '-n  ;<j:n:rd  in  Wu:zburc,  Ger- 
irnTiV.  '()  :iv,i-*  ailifc  ( i 'n,ni:ind.-r-  ;n  car- 
Hu:  p:>:p'-!l'.-  t-'T  ail  L;i  1:;,  ini;iii--  who  Hi"*' 
^h.-  'i:^;'';,  ■  '.:..r.  '.  ;r'Hr. .  <^t  \^^/j  •v:ir  and 
ac^r'--  ■•  .• '!; 

i-  ::  i':u'-'-'''i  ti^'i'  8;i  000  Li' hiianians 
were  recently  depor:e(i  !:>  :;:  'li'  eastern 
rpclon<  of  Lithuania  to  the  So\Kt  Union 
for  slave  labor.  The  tracic  situation  of 
Litl.uanian  ('■;mi;-p-  a:u!  rofugees  is 
•  a  i^HK  the  ^;ircitesi  uiu*d>inrs.s.  not  only 
Ui  those  directly  concernt'd.  but  also 
amontr  L:thua!:;ar.  Americans  in  the 
United  Slates  v\:.u  i-.  ur  for  relatives  and 
friends. 


Peacptinip  Conscription:  The  Promise  Is 
Senir.ty  the  Record  1$  Disaster — 
Ambitious  Leaden  Involve  Nations  in 
War  to  Perpetuate  Their  Power  and 
Position 

r  :■:!!  N.MUN    OF   RLMAilKr: 
or 

HON   HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

IN  THE  Ilo'.bfc.  UF  iiEi  UL:Sfc.MATI\T:S 
Monday.  November  12.  Ijij 

M:  Hri'FI'ri  Mr  S:a  ik-T,  compul- 
sory peacetinit'  n.:'..' .\\'\  tiaininj:  W;  ui'i 
<»o.nstitute  the  ir.G.>t  far-iearh:-:--  r-  :- 
:r;a;-.pnt  ?<urrondpr  of  individual  !:-'d   ni 

;:;  •  ••  history  of  Am- ::r.i,  T:.;>  st.brr 
la.-'  ri;'  asures  the  sismiti  wrxo  nf  \\-,,'  };;,,. 
posal.  In  the  absci:  *>  ?  :  a  i ;-  i:  \;ir-  - 
sion  by  the  people,  it  s  -acuid  al-^)  >'rve  as 
a  solemn  warning  to  Menjbcti  of  Con- 
gress. 

Brrn-:'\  :'.  i\  •.vzvPi-  t-'\^>^~  n  conscrip- 
tii-n  ..i\v  ii_ar\ia-s>  if  ;ht'  t<irni  it  takes. 
C'-v/cV'---^  \V:,,  b-'  {]>■■',:■.>  vWiK  AnuTU'a  fir-i 
a  ^\>t-ni  -i:  niili'an-ni  that  has  b!-;ius[:r 
'  o  MI  in  '■'..'!  \-  nia  SO!'  jiat  kti  u^inc  .r .  Th  it 
1.-  rh.'  :'■•  ojd  <-'i  the  !,;;,;. M-\   book- 

Y'v.v  ru'' d  fiT  adt  :iuate  pr-'paredneNs, 
military  .-riurity,  and  natumal  >afety 
k;''tu'ra!'.v  aif  tiD!  dft;ataba\  Tlu'.se  aim-; 
.i:-'  :ht'  i-oninion  foal.  T!i>'  issue  h^w  :-: 
\\';;.  i-.it;^(!apt  i(!P,  civf  1;^  tb.o  .saf>'t\'  )*s 
S"'nM!:,>  rlaini  Idi"  i''  Will  ronscnp: ion 
>  i\''  u:.  ti'i'u  l)ci!is:  a'tack(*(i  or  assure  ;i- 
'  i  \ii-;r.'-.  lu  ca  I'  ot  attat-k  '  'ri\<'-,,'  ai.- 
!hi'  \!'.  .[•  ' ;-,  a,  (i'i-'-l  iHis  \:\\  oI\-  d,  I:; 
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cur.>--\:r-AV'\:.  ha,-  becume  one  of  the  weak, 
s<-,-.,nri-ratt'  powers  of  the  world. 

I:;  G.rrri.tny  taauc: aprifin  was  started 
In  1814  a=  a  rifdrn:^ivc  naai-ure.  What 
>i..ijp';ad'  Germany's  fa^::  cycle  of 
rr.b.'ai.-ni  btt;.i:;  IF-:-'  aL'ain  conscrip- 
tiur:  .^piDUa.'d  ibie  .-arr.e  fruits  as  in 
Ftancp.  First  came  militarism,  tlien  im- 
perialistic conquests,  and  then  defeat 
and  disaster. 

What  was  the  recc rd  in  Japan?  Japan 
adopted  praretime  conscription  in  1873. 
Again  laiUi  ;,de  telltale  sequence  of  mili- 
tarbsm.  imperialistic  conquest,  and  then 
defeat  and  disaster. 

The  fourth  victim  of  conscription  was 
Italy.  The  people  of  Italy  have  always 
been  unusually  peace-loving,  but  when 
Italy  adopted  conscription  it  had  taken 
the  irreversible  step  toward  destruction. 
First  came  costly  militarism,  then  Impe- 
rialistic conquests,  and  then  defeat  and 
disaster. 

The  foregoing  summarizes  the  record 
In  every  major  nation  using  peacetime 
conscription  as  a  national  policy  Per- 
haps some  mention  should  be  made  of 
Russia,  although  the  revolution  in  Rus- 
sia prevents  a  completely  valid  compari- 
son from  being  attempted.  However,  the 
record  there  also  is  clear.  Conscription 
under  the  czar  never  kept  them  from 
being  attacked,  nor  saved  them  from  de- 
feat. Similar  comment  applies  to  com- 
munistic Russia.  Conscription  did  not 
prevent  them  from  being  attacked  by 
Hitler  in  1941.  Moreover,  they  v/ere  at 
the  point  of  unlimited  disaster  when 
supplies  from  the  two  nonpeacetime  con- 
scription lands.  England  and  the  United 
States,  saved  them. 

PECPU:   ARE   PEACE-LOVINa 

Was  the  disaster  in  these  conscript  na- 
tions brought  about  because  the  people 
were  militaristic?  Or  was  it  because 
peacetime  conscription  carried  in  it  the 
seeds  of  destruction?  The  history  of 
these  nations  olTers  sobering  testimony 
that  conscription  brings  about  this  se- 
quence automatically:  First,  militarism; 
second,  imperialistic  conquest;  third,  de- 
feat and  disaster. 

A  closer  study  of  developments  :n  con- 
script nation-  i  ►  vrals  the  factors  inherent 
in  rompub-i  :  y  peacetime  training  that 
tha.a  It  a  certain  road  to  defeat  and 
li'  -ulation. 

Wliat  is  the  pattern  of  these  fiictors? 

o-.icusly.  each  nation  adopts  com- 
pi.  -'vv  trainip"  for  purposes  of  national 
i:'  b  !  --  In  :ng  so.  they  authorize  a 
nuiibiiy  o:a  aru.MiIon  to  train  the  masses 
of  conscripts.  It  is  at  this  stage  in  con- 
.scrlptlon  that  the  fatal  weaknessei;  auto- 
maticallv   d.vil.ip. 

The  hi  u'.on  of  the  compiulsory 
military  set-up  is  to  respond  to  miture's 
first  law— .vrlf-prrservatlon.  This  brings 
.iboiit  expansion,  or  In  military  termi- 
nology—empire building.  In  this  re- 
spect the  military  are  not  unlike  other 
Koverniiicii  ai  bureaus  or  a  private  busl- 
la  -  lb  y  know  that  more  activity 
II, i  t!.  uiure  pay.  more  KeneraLs,  and 
ito.sition-.H'curlty  for  thOM  at  the 

s  y  111  ,•  \r\  charge  of  conserlptlon.  like 
any  busHiessman  or  bureaucrat,  vlgor- 
cu  ly  plan  both  to  entrench  and  expand 


their  orgatization.  The  next  steps  fol- 
low automatically.  The  first  move  to- 
ward expansion  is  to  excite  the  fears  of 
the  people.  Accordingly,  carefully  pre- 
pared tale*  about  the  dangers  of  sudden 
attack  from  a  possible  enemy  nation  are 
circulated  in  every  conceivable  way. 

In  Japao.  the  military  authorities  In- 
doctrinated conscripts  with  the  imagi- 
nary danger  of  attack  by  the  United 
States,  and  justified  it  by  this  argument: 

To  maJce  6  good  soldier,  there  must  always 
be  an  immeciiate  enemy.  He  must  be  led  to 
believe  that  this  enemy  may  strike  today. 
He  must  be  (convinced  that  the  enemy  is  pre- 
pared to  annihilate  our  country  at  the  first 
opportunityi, 

Then  activities  of  the  military  expand, 
either  by  eoctending  time  service  for  con- 
scription or  in  other  ways.  With  this 
increase,  tiie  military  costs  mount.  In 
prosperous  years  this  load  is  endured  by 
the  people  with  some  grumbling.  Then 
come  year*  of  depression.  Soon  the  peo- 
ple demand  relief  from  the  impoverish- 
ing burden  of  armaments  and  conscrip- 
tion.   Whtt  happens? 

OPP^smON  SU7PRESSED  BT  WAR 

The  leaiders  are  confronted  by  an 
economy-minded  people  demanding 
drastic  cut-backs  in  mihtary  expenditures 
and  the  carefully  built-up  empires  of 
personal  power.  Unlike  ordinary  gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy,  however,  at  this 
point  the  military  chiefs  have  an  ace  up 
their  sleeve.  A  method  is  available  for 
refusing  retrenchment  and  evading  the 
loss  of  face  and  demotions  involved  in 
reduced  eitablishments.  That  method 
is  to  arrange  the  incidents  that  bring 
about  a  full-fledged  war. 

This  pattern  of  events  has  happened 
again  and  again.  For  the  mihtary  chiefs 
the  declaration  of  war  not  only  sup- 
presses cfiticism  and  protects  their 
power  but  also  has  other  seductive 
charms,  including  rapid  promotion,  pres- 
tige, glamour,  and  publicity — all  daz- 
zling prizas  of  war  for  military  ofiBcers. 
With  or  without  the  collaboration  of 
civilian  ofiacials,  this  has  been  the  record 
in  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Staites  gives  up  the  freedom  of  the 
people  and  delivers  them  into  military 
conscription,  it  will  surely  happen  here. 

A  specific  example  is  Japan.  In  1931. 
the  civilian  government  in  Japan  was 
being  urged  by  the  people  to  reduce  the 
heavy  burden  of  military  expenditures. 
In  the  world  depression  the  military  costs 
were  becotning  unbearable.  How  did 
the  milltal-y  respond?  They  .started  a 
war  In  Mhnchurla.  That  stopped  all 
public  criticism  and  effectively  sup- 
pressed ctyiUan  opposition  from  the 
Japanese  Diet. 

Has  every  war  provoked  by  a  nation 
using  constrlption  since  Napoleon's  am- 
bitious cor^que-sts  been  generated  In  sim- 
ilar foshloh?  Without  vouching  for  the 
exact  pattern  in  every  Instance,  careful 
study  revekls  it  with  sobering  regularity. 
Despite  th4  cunning  efforts  made  by  war- 
creators  id  hide  their  tracks,  the  pattern 
Is  usually  plsccrnlble.  The  record  is  so 
parallel.  \t^  these  nations  of  dlver5e  na- 
tional cha|-acterlstics.  that  this  conclu- 
sion sccnvri  inescapable: 
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Wherever  the  rulers  of  a  mijor  nation 
have  established  conscription  the  jjeople 
have  been  marched  Into  mildarlsm.  im- 
perialistic conquest,  defeat,  and  disaster. 

PROMOnntS    FLATTOl    U? 

Against  this  record  in  other  lands,  the 
advocates  of  conscription  in  A.inerica  de- 
clare with  patriotic  fervor  tliat  we  are 
different.  The  promoters  ol  conscxip- 
tion  claim  that  America  wiJl  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  cycle  of  militarisn .  conquest, 
disaster,  that  has  resulted  elsewhere. 
They  claim  that  the  United  States  is  not 
militarily  ambitious;  that  we  have  no 
imperialistic  schemes;  and  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  does  not  need  to  fear  us. 

They  know  such  statements  appeal  to 
the  people,  because  the  people  are  hon- 
estly peace-loving.  But  the  people  of 
other  lands  are  also  peace-lo\  ing.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  true  of  the  Italian  people, 
who  are  perhaps  more  peace-loving  than 
almost  any  other.  The  falkcy  in  this 
argument  is  tliat  the  people  do  not  start 
the  wars — nor  are  they  able  in  a  con- 
script nation  to  prevent  the  leaders  from 
involving  them  in  war. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  conscription  is  not 
the  way  to  national  security  fc  r  America. 
The  genuine  road  to  national  safety  is  a 
thoroughly  modern  army  and  navy, 
equipped  with  the  latest  teclanical  and 
scientific  weapons,  plus  an  (fi&cient  air 
force,  personnel  for  all  of  wlich  can  be 
secured  by  adequate  military  pay  sclied- 
ules.  Beyond  the  foregoing,  an  invigo- 
rated ROTC.  CMTC.  and  NationaJ  Guard 
in  the  several  States  can  f urn  sh  sp>ecial- 
ized  training  for  reserve  force.;. 

Tim  WAX  BT  NOT  SUFFLTING  AGCMS8CSS 

Beyond  our  own  defensiv?  prep)ara- 
tions.  however,  the  effective  v/ay  for  the 
United  States  to  discourage  war  lies  in 
another  direction.  It  is  for  the  United 
States  to  stop  supplying  the  armaments 
for  war  to  th:;  rest  of  the  wo:id. 

Without  financial  and  material  aid 
from  the  United  States  and  England 
neither  Germany  nor  Japan  would  have 
.started  World  War  II.  Ambitious  poli- 
ticians in  our  Government  and  England, 
combined  with  selfish  commercial  in- 
terests, provided  Hitler  and  Tojo  with 
their  arsenals  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  contend  that  con- 
scription fails  because  it  und(  rmines  the 
home,  church,  and  school.  However,  I 
have  simply  outlined  the  cold  practical 
facts  against  it — that  it  produces  not 
security  but  disaster.  The  p?ov.'°  senst^ 
this  truth.  But  the  people  have  neither 
radio  networks,  nor  nf"5pap€r  cbaios  to 
ekpress  their  beliefs 

THl  P«OPLt  PAT— LIT  THE  FKJrUt  OSCTDK 

The  promoters  of  con.«;crii>tlon.  both 
public  and  secret,  have  tremendous  fa- 
cilities for  propagandizing  purposes. 
The  military  clique  Is  well  orcanUNd.  It 
is  getting  cunning  support  from  tmpwrlal- 
Urtlc  Quarters.  More  powerful  than 
either  of  the.se  In  the  New  Ut^  political 
machine.  It  must  keep  America  in  fear 
and  hysteria  to  conceal  the  continuing 
regimentation.  Inflation,  and  govern- 
mental corruption.  Again.st  thl.s  spirit- 
ual wickedness  in  high  places,  the  humble 
American,  who  bears  the  heartache  and 
broken  home  of  Army  servlct,  has  little 


chance — unless  this  Congress  will  protect 
him. 

Accordingly.  I  make  this  plea  to  the 
sincere  advocates  of  this  proposal  who, 
I  knowy  want  to  be  fair  with  the  people. 
This  decision  should  be  made  by  the 
people.  It  is  their  future  and  ibeir  chil- 
dren's destiny  that  are  at  stake. 

If  mistakes  arc  made  In  our  national 
policy,  it  is  the  people  who  pay  for  these 
failures — in  blood,  tears,  and  treasure. 
So  the  people  should  have  the  deciding 
voice  on  this  prcpcsal — either  throuKh 
its  consideration  by  means  of  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  or  by  making  it  an 
issue  in  the  next  general  election.  Cer- 
tainly with  12.000000  men  now  trained, 
sufficient  time  is  available  to  make  this 
decision  in  an  orderly  way. 

Unless  the  administrartion  is  willing  for 
the  people  to  determine  this  issue,  then 
it  seems  clear  that  it  does  not  trust  the 
people.  That  would  be  a  tragic  sequel 
to  the  sacrifices  by  the  American  people 
in  the  conflict  just  ended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  advocates  of  conscrip- 
tion claim  to  be  practical  and  cool- 
minded  realists.  Yet  by  the  practical 
test  and  the  vaunted  realistic  approach, 
peacetime  conscription  is  a  sickening 
failure. 

America's  national  security  can  only  be 
preserved  by  a  free,  strong,  and  pro- 
ductive people.  Let  Congress,  by  defeat- 
ing this  scheme,  reaffirm  its  faith  in 
America's  destiny  as  "the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HO.N.  L\RLE.  ML'NDT 

or  SOUTH   DAK07 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  12,  1945 

Mr.  MUNDT  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  call  at- 
tention herewith  to  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Daily  Argus- 
Leader,  of  Sioux  Palls.  8.  Dak.  It 
is  especially  pertinent  in  view  of  current 
congressional  interest  in  UNRRA  appro- 
priations. UNRRA  activities,  and  UNRRA 
ambitions: 

CUB    UCHT  TO   KNOW   ABOUT   CNRIU    MONTT 

IT  »  man  givea  another  some  money  as  a 
matter  of  charity,  ht  It  twttally  mt«rMt«d  tn 
knowing  how  it  is  expanded, 

Thu  explalni  why  charltakxie  organtsatloiu 
cuttomarlly  provide  full  and  complete  re- 
porU  of  thetr  actlvltlee.  The  donor*  have  a 
right  to  be  anured  thnt  their  mosey  U  being 
•pent  for  the  proper  purpuec  and  that  waate 
U  kept  nt  a  minimum. 

8o  It  la  that  w*  aa  a  nation  are  eanowned 
about  the  expenditurea  o(  UNRRA.  It  U  our 
money — the  money  o{  the  Amerlcati  tax- 
payert— that  U  nnanclng  the  UNRRA  opera- 
tion* aod  we'd  like  to  know  how  it  it  beinf 
■pent, 

Thu  la  the  rtaaon  why  the  Hottae  of  Rap- 
reeentatlve*  Inserted  tn  the  aMO.000.000  i^ 
proprlation  for  UNRRA  a  clauat  requiring 
Uiat  Atnericau  nawamen  be  permlttad  io  Ylait 
the  countrlea  recclvUig  the  aaalatance  and 
to  deecrlbe  the  expenditure*  without  ceii- 
eoTBhip. 


Stimulating  action  by  the  Hou  t  >  -  the 
realization  that  some  ilNRF  A  t<-  >-  al- 
ready had  been  employed  ;  v  .  ....rp.s 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  the  piupubc  ol  the 
lund. 

No  one  can  question  our  right  to  obtain 
this  InfonnRtlon  through  our  own  sources 
Surely  no  one  expecu  us  to  baod  over  SIO,- 
000.000.  $15,000,000,  or  aaO.OOO.OOO  to  Bome  lor- 
etg:n  group  and  recelre  in  return  only  the 
group's  asBuraQce  that  the  money  wac  wlse:y 
spent. 

We  would  be  naive.  Indeed,  to  assume  that 
all  such  Intermediaries  would  absorb  and  be 
directed  by  our  restrictions  on  the  fund  un- 
less some  system  of  checking  were  main- 
tained. 

The  Argus-Leader  sympathlaes  with  the 
viewpoint  that  starving  people  should  not 
be  denied  assistance  liecause  their  overlords 
are  too  secretive.  But  If  we  do  not  make 
some  requirement,  how  will  we  know  that 
the  starving  people  are  the  beneficiaries  in- 
stead of  the  overlords?  We  are  asking  no 
country  to  change  its  form  of  government  for 
this  purpose.  We  are  merely  seeking  the  nor- 
mal right  to  ascertain  for  ourselves  bow  our 
money  is  being  spent. 


Lithuanian    F-autt*^    .■'-d    Peporteii    in 
^''e stern    Lurupt- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HO.N.ALVINLGKONSKl 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  12.  1945 

Mr.  CKONSKL  Mr.  Pprak  :  among 
the  prisoners  liberated  1:  .a  .<■  dread 
Dachau  concentration  camp  after  the 
Allied  victory  were  about  30  Lithuanians 
who  were  found  in  the  most  deplorable 
cor>dition.  The  Lithuan  ii  Amcican 
press  carried  an  account  t :  ir.  tiiLivicw 
with  the  Reverend  Jurgi.«^  F  i-aa  eviclus, 
of  Vistytis — Vilkaviskis  diocese — a  Lith- 
unian  priest  who  .survived  46  months  of 
imprisonment  m  Dachau  !a  >  he  was 
sent  because  he  opposed  Niizi  tSorts  to 
mobilize  the  Lithuanian  youth  into  SS 
units.  According  to  Rev  I' .;  ,i:  revicius, 
the  brutalities  and  horroi .  .sullered  by 
the  prisoners  are  beyond  description. 
Other  Lithuanian  priests  and  pastors 
imprisoned  in  that  same  camp  were 
Vytautas  Pikturna,  of  Kaunas;  Stanl- 
slovas  Pulda.  formerly  of  S?La  and 
Nasielsk;  Antanas  Giedgaudas.  formerly 
of  Vevirzenai  and  Ratnycia;  and  Sieg- 
fried Loppe.  of  the  city  of  Vllniiw. 

Erdmonas  Slmonaltls,  a  well-known 
Lithuanian  of  the  Klaipeda  region,  was 
also  imprisoned  In  Dachau.  Blmonaltis, 
the  first  president  of  the  directorate  of 
Uie  autonomous  Klaipeda  te:  (led 

to  Greater  Lithuania  after  iia  - 1  an- 
nexation of  Klaipeda  In  1939.  Bimonat- 
Us  wai  arr««ted  by  the  O-  ; >  :  i '-t i . 
and  before  hia  transfer  It   I  )i  ;      t 

many  months  In  the  concentration  < 
of  Hauthati  <"" 

The  Rev  r*.   k  Iriu*.  an  outstand- 

ing leader  ui  n   Democrat 

Party  In  Ulhu....  .i  une  i.s  asso- 

ciated with  the  LP  agrarian  re- 

forms, reported  in  a  recent  letter  to  hta 
.vister  In  this  country  that  he  had  been 
released  by  the  wrstcm  Allies  from  the 
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\'.. .'      (!'  P    .■  <    !    bv    •  I',.-    N  .;■,■■.    ,;.    ::i4;!    ii    - 

'.   ■       •  ■      V,  1' !;     I,:,       K      (.1   .:;,uh, 

t^  ■:■:-■■  i'  .  ',•  '■.'  -!  I,.:'hi!.i-^.  ;  'kM  Pro- 
: '  :  A  •  ■.  :  in:  protrs'  ■.'.  ,; .;  : ::;  • 
i;.f  >,\.,  ,  ,,  :.-,.u,.  ^.:  Luhuar..,;  u.,.- 
elKn  !  After  about  a  year's  impris- 

■'';•:  '  !  ■  Nrri  Pru.ssia.  thP  Rev. 
K  ■/   .       .■;     •'     -  n.i  .'d  to  Rf'crorsburp. 

About  250  of  the  1  60D  i;  ;  *:;  Catholic 
pnc^ts  of  Lithuania  au-  nrA  nving  in 
fXkiv  in  western  Goimany.  Under  the 
Soviet  occupation  18  priests  were  impris- 
oned, 15  were  executed,  and  10  were  de- 
ported to  Siberia.  One  such  deportee,  a 
prie«t  who  was  formerly  a  vi>aor  to  this 
country,  is  now  in  western  Europ*-  He 
managed  to  survive  the  death  march  to 
C"  '.  near  Minsk,  in  June  1941.  and 

I  ,      >  his  experiences  m  ;i  letter  i\'- 

ceniJy  published  in  th*  l.<:.uanian- 
American  press.  During  iu>  iinpn.'^on- 
mcnt  thus  priest  was  cruelly  tortured  and 
underwent  cross-examinations,  averag- 
ing 8  hours  each.  42  'imes.  After  his 
escape  from  the  NK\  I)  ::ecutioners  he 
hid  for  a  week  In  the  swamps,  and  finally 
managed  to  make  his  way  to  Kaunas 
through  the  Nazi-Soviet  battle  lines. 
The  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  on  the 
march  to  Chfiven  have  been  vividly  de- 
scribed in  the  memoirs  of  Col.  J.  Petruilis. 
whose  story  was  recently  published  in 
English  translation  under  the  title 
"Lithuania  Under  the  Sickle  and  Ham- 
mer." 

The  following  Lithuanian  victim.s  of 
tile  Nazi  ■  known  to  have  been  buried 
In    the  ly   at    Rottenburg.   Ger- 

many: Jonas  SitkoviciiLs.  Motiejus  Sim- 
-'   .tis.   Vmcas   Milkovicicus,   and   one 
.M     .nauskas. 

Sov.et  Rgents  are  at  large  in  many  lo- 
calities where  th;.'re  are  groups  of  Lith- 
uanians. urRinR  them  to  return  home. 
.!id  =:>■  ^  '■.  ;  •  {':::<, :\  <'..-:::•,  -,,■  tq  press 
;>-t:  \i\v  1  ■•:•.,  a  : ,  ^a'.;;ai:uji  i,i  H.iiiir  ref- 
UKee.s  However,  the  cltizetv  i  ;  l.th- 
*; !'!.  I  .1  ■.  I ':  .; -  ']'.f  mMi'  !  R.i!' ,,  1  oun- 
t : ;  -  >  .  ;  w  h  .:,;;!;.;.'."  iiKui^r  i  ■■!  u;  ;^  t  ,i  thr> 
^-''"-  ;■■'  -1  *     u  1  t-i      hi'Mu  i.ir,(i  -  \-    I      .  \  - 

•  u;  £>;-■  u::  ■.  .!  .^  •  ];,-  4<ii)  I.  t  i,i,,»!;.a[i 
: !  i;;.-''  (■>  a'  C  lU-  H.imn  vi  rh.^.f  '.  n  rc- 
lurn.  despite  propuivsiula  ;.  p  iit  ;;■,  d  -. 
St'rtin"';\'i'f1  hi'  <-;.><;,'    .i  ;-!■.■ -- 

I  :<  Ni  V,  V.  ;  N  :ir:.,.A  I  :  :h:,;;.  of  Sep- 
temb- :  :'  1  i.^  c  ir.!:  t:-.'- il  r,  t  lie  situa- 
tion: 

It  wni  learned  that  tl..  i;  .  ;*n  Oovern- 
mnt  is  pressing  for  help  iruin  the  western 
Allies  not  only  in  forcing  the  repatriation  of 
Russians  who  do  not  wish  to  return,  but 
ftiso  the  return  of  65.3O0  Estonians.  L.atvtMf)8. 
and  Lithuanians  who  are  m  the  American 
■one  of  occupation. 

The  Russians  say  thnt  these  Baltic  peoples 
•r*  Soviet  citizens,  bv  \  r-  :  :  !.,-  :  :)40  an- 
mntloD.  and  aa  sucr.   ■!-i".  ui.cI.t  the 

Yulta  a^rreement. 

Although  rf'p'->n«!!i:!'  •■:*.[•:•._<  a'  G'V 
Dw-ght  n  1- , -1  •  i  \\t>rs  hf;i(iij',.  !!■•«■!  s  \\v:c 
refused  t  ;  o  it  on  tli.s  dt\ic;i;t       ■ 

lion.  !t   \v  :--d  from  other  sKUjt..-     :. 

the    f  s    Is    unwilling    to    concede 

Russ  .  .ty  of  citizens  of  the  Baltic 

Si«t€8  and   will   tell  the  Russians  so  in  re- 
vp,i!<p  to  their  !'.f»';*r»«'  do:-;i3rri 

According  tu  il-.e  s.iir.f  -!ii:co.  ti:e 
British    and    the    American    tK    tipation 


lU    i-.i. 


I'i  iu;\'i'd  it^a'j'ia- 


tlon  to  Soviet -occupied  territory.  The 
paper  says  that  the  situation  is  coming 
to  a  point  where  blood  may  be  shed  in 
5-kirmishes  with  unwilling  repatriates. 

The  tenth  meeting  of  the  UNRR.\ 
Council  in  London,  held  in  August  lfi45. 
passed  a  resolution  approving  UNRRA 
as  istance  to  displaced  persons  forced  to 
leave  their  homelands  due  to  racial, 
religious,  or  political  persecution,  until 
some  time  as  they  shall  have  returned 
to  their  homes.  This  policy  will  stand 
for  at  least  the  next  6  months,  until  the 
following  UNRRA  meeting. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  September  1945. 
about  one-third  of  the  Lithuanian 
refugees  in  Germany  were  living  outside 
the  c«mps  in.stalled  for  displaced  per- 
.sons  by  UNRRA.  Lithuanians  housed 
elsewhere  were  i^ceiving.  up  to  the  end 
of  August,  cards  entitling  each  person  to 
food  averaging  2.000  calories  a  day.  In 
some  cases,  however,  they  had  to  sub- 
sist on  rations  of  from  1.000  to  1.200 
calories,  which  is  the  amount  allowed  for 
the  Germans.  In  regard  to  the  rations 
allotted  to  displaced  persons,  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  11.  1945.  carried 
a  dispatch  from  which  we  quote: 

SHOWS    DISPLACED    ARE    NOW    WELL    FED 

The  ttnited  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  Issued  a  statement  on 
their  diet  today. 

The  minimum  ration  for  displaced  per- 
sons Is  2.300  calories,  as  compared  wltii 
1.300  for  the  normal  German  ration,  this 
report  said.  The  displaced  persons  will  eat 
white  bread  baited  from  flour  obtained  from 
the  military  government,  whereas  the  Ger- 
man civilian  population  will  have  dark  breads 
made  from  mixed  domestic  flours. 

Displaced  persons  also  h-  ve  priority  over 
German  civU'ans  on  German-grown  pota- 
toes and  "on  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
when  available."  but  very  little  will  be  avail- 
able  The  DP  ration  also  Includes  butter 
and  other  fats,  sut^ar,  tea.  and  coffee  which 
may  disappear  from  civilian  German  sicclcs 
this  winter. 

Children  of  former  slave  laborers  will  this 
winter  have  milk  rations  whether  or  not  millt 
iiuty  t>e  available  to  the  previously  favored 
children  of  Gertxuiny 

It  is  estimated  that  almost  one-third 
of  the  Lithuanians  have  been  separated 
from  their  families.  Consequently, 
many  of  them  arc  constantly  moving 
from  one  locality  to  another,  .seeking 
their  parents,  wives,  husbands,  or 
children. 

Lithuanian  lefugees  in  Lubetk  handed 
over  to  the  appropriate  Allied  authorities 
a  notorious  Nazi  war  criminal  named 
Richard  S^hneizer.  A  high  official  of  the 
German  security  organization  in  Lithu- 
ania. Srhneizer  v.-as  known  for  the  many 
atrocities  he  had  committed  against 
Lithuanian  patriots.  He  was  found  in 
possession  of  several  falsified  Lithua- 
nian passports. 

British    occupation    authorities    have 

::  -  '•^d  t\vn  Nazi  officials  who  are  well 
!.:.  a:.  ;n  Lithuania:  Heinrich  Lohse, 
former  Relchs:^^mmisar  for  Eastern 
Territories  lO-tlandi :  and  Otto  Drechs- 
ler.  formt ;  s.-\  l>.  .gadenfuehrer  and 
K  'r.rr.is^-ar  lor  Latvia. 

1::  the  Scottish-Lithuanian  weekly 
Iseiviu  Draupas  (Emigrants'  Friend),  a 
Lithuanian  serving  in  the  British  Army 
gave  an  account  of  his  meeting  with 
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LithuanlatK  refugees  In  Blomberg.  near 
Herford  Germany.  He  describes  the  in- 
stallation aeremonies  of  the  new  Lithua- 
nian camp  established  there  on  August 
5,  1945.  v.liich  began  with  the  raising  of 
the  Lithunnian  tricolor.  Lithuanian 
Boy  Scout^  and  girls  in  national  dress 
participated.  The  program  included  re- 
ligious seryices  during  which  the  ofiB- 
ciating  pritst  led  the  congregation  in  an 
impressive' prayer,  "Lord,  give  us  back 
our  country." 

Lithuanian-American  papers  de- 
scribed the  religious  services  organized 
by  Lithuai^ian  refugees  in  the  Austrian 
Tyrol  in  commemoration  of  those  Lithu- 
anians who  were  deported  by  the  thou- 
sands to  Siberia  by  the  Soviets  in  1S40- 
41.  Mass  \tas  held  In  Innsbruck  on  June 
17,  1945.  The  R3verend  Gureckas, 
president  it  the  local  Lithuanian  asso- 
ciation, ddivered  the  sermon  In  which 
he  exhortid  his  listeners  to  pray  for 
those  who  had  perished  and  to  implore 
the  Almighty  to  protect  those  who  still 
survive. 

Lithuanian  refugees  in  Yverdon. 
Switzerland,  numbering  about  300  per- 
sons, participated  in  the  commemoration 
ceremoniesi  held  on  the  Swiss  national 
holiday,  August  1,  1945.  Dressed  in 
Lithuanian  costume  and  carrying  the 
Lithuanian  flag,  they  marched  in  the 
traditional  parade.  The  Lithuanian 
program,  tonsisting  of  music  and  folk 
songs,  was  attended  by  local  Swiss  of- 
ficials and  by  representatives  of  Lithua- 
nians residing  in  Switzerland. 

Among  tiie  refugees  in  Switzerland  are 
several  university  students  'Lithuania), 
17  of  whom  are  continuing  their  studies 
in  Zurich  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique 
Pederale  and  in  various  schools  of  the 
university. 

The  Lithuanian  colony  In  Rome  ex- 
pressed happiness  in  the  AlUed  victory 
against  the  Axis  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Mark 
W.  Clark,  rommander  of  the  American 
Fifth  Army.    We  quote  in  part : 

In  our  qriiaUty  of  faithful  sons  of  the 
Lithuanian  Vatlon.  which  haa  repeatedly  suf- 
fered cruel  violations  of  her  right  and  her 
will  to  be  Independent  and  who  still  con- 
tinues a  ilangcrous  clandestine  struggle 
against  th«t  invaders,  we  realize  that  the 
triumphant  entry  Into  Rome  la  a  gage  of  the 
approaching  liberation  of  all  oppressed  na- 
tions suHerihg  alien  domination. 

Unanlmctis  with  the  people  of  Lithuania 
and  with  m$ny  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
United  States  citizens  of  Lithuanian  extrac- 
tion, we  flritly  believe  that  victory  of  arms  as 
well  as  of  idtals  will  restore  the  Independence 
of  the  Repi4blic  of  Lithuania  which  was  one 
of  the  first  {States  of  Europe  daring  to  take 
a  position  bgalnst  the  oppressive  goala  of 
the  Nazi  Re|cb. 

Archbishop  J.  Skvireckas.  of  Kaunas, 
according  to  the  latest  reports,  has  com- 
pleted his  Journey  from  American-oc- 
cupied Germany  to  Rome.  He  carries 
with  him  ai  petition  signed  by  thousands 
of  Lithuanian  refugees  in  Allied-oc- 
cupied western  Germany  addressed  to 
His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XII. 

According  to  reliable  sources,  the  Brit- 
ish Red  Q-oss  is  sending  assistance  to 
Baltic  refugees.  Shipments  have  al- 
ready gone  forward  to  Copenhagen.  Lu- 
beck.  and  Paris.  The  committee  for  the 
assistance  of  Baltic  refugees,  headed  by 
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the  Duchess  of  Atholl.  is  located  in  Lon- 
don. 

Of  the  group  of  Lithuanian  war  ref- 
ugees in  Prance,  more  than  JO  men  are 
known  to  have  voluntarily  enlisted  in  the 
French  Foreign  Legion. 


The  Fcopu  ^    t  To  Biamr  fnr  Pearl 
Harbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HUN   CLIFF  CL£VL^GLU 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATR'ES 

Monday,  November  12.  1945 

Mr.  CLEV'ENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly the  President  was  in  error  in 
assessing  the  responsibility  foi  the  deba- 
cle at  Pearl  Harbor.  Where  were  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  foregathered  that  fatal 
night  and  morning  of  December  6-7. 
1941?  With  whom  were  they  conferring 
while  war  clouds  gathered  and  watch- 
dogs slumbered?  I  would  like  to  know; 
the  country  would  like  to  know. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  November  9,  1945: 

THE    TBUTH    AT    LAST 

The  horrible  truth  of  the  Pearl  Hartxx- 
catastrophe  is  now  known.  President  Rooae- 
velt  and  his  administration  invited  the  Jap- 
anese attack.  They  had  been  told  when  It 
was  coming  and  where  It  would  come.  They 
deliberately  withheld  adequate  warning  from 
the  Hawaiian  commanders.  Admlr.il  Klm- 
mel  and  General  Short.  They  permitted  our 
battleahlpe  In  Pearl  Harbor  to  be  sunk  and 
our  war  planes  on  the  airfields  of  Hawaii 
to  \3e  destroyed.  They  sacrificed  the  Uvea  of 
8.000  Americans.  All  this  they  did  to  have 
war. 

The  coat  they  exacted  at  Pearl  Harbor  to 
achieve  their  ambition  was  only  the  begin- 
ning. By  the  end  of  the  war  262.000  Amer- 
Icanii  were  dead.  More  than  three-quarters 
of  a  million  others  were  n.  ilmed  or  left 
broken  in  mind.  More  than  n  third  of  a  tril- 
lion dollars  was  spent  on  destruction.  The 
future  of  America  is  martgaged. 

The  facu  diacloaed  in  Congress  by  Repre- 
MDUtlvea  Kbtb  and  aKARnarr  and  Senator 
Buwem  have  Anally  shattered  a  secrecy 
which  was  maintained  for  3  years  aad  11 
months  by  Mr  Rooaeveit  and  his  succeaaor. 
using  every  unfair  means  at  their  dlspoaal. 
The  facta  are  as  unanswerable  as  they  are 
shocking.  The  defendants  are  no  longer 
Klmmel  and  Short.  They  are  Mr.  Roosevelt: 
his  Secretary  of  State.  Cordell  Hull:  his  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Henry  L.  Stlmson;  and  his 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Prank  Knox. 

The  present  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy. 
Robert  P  Patterson  and  James  ForresUl,  are 
faced  with  tbt  aeoeaatty  of  proving  that  they 
did  not  share  the  guUty  knowledge.  The 
Army  Chief  of  Staff.  Qeneiul  Marshall,  and 
the  former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Ad- 
miral Stark,  are  in  highly  suspicious  posi- 
tions They  should  come  very  clean  If  they 
are  to  save  themselves  from  the  general  con- 
demnation. 

It  la  now  disclosed  that  we  had  cracked  the 
Japanese  code  by  November  5.  1941,  a  month 
and  2  days  before  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack. 
From  then  until  the  day  of  slaughter  Mr. 
Roosevelt  E  government  knew  everything  the 
J.'.ps  were  saying  among  themselves,  every  In- 
tention they  liad,  every  action  they  planned. 


All  of  this  vital  mtellijrence  was.  as  Repre- 
aenutlve  Okakhait  says,  "purpoaefuliy  vitb- 
beld"  from  Klmmel  and  Short. 

The  tests  of  the  intercepted  and  decoded 
Jap  measages  remove  the  laM  doubt  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  his  inner  circle  knew  positively 
that  the  "surprise"  blow — no  surprise  to 
Umo— would  fall  on  Pearl  Harbor.  On  No- 
venber  5  Tokyo  notified  its  diplomatic  corps 
abroad  that  war  with  the  United  States  would 
)>e  annoiuiced  by  the  phrase  "East  Wind 
Rain'  lu  a  falae  radio  weather  report.  On 
D?ceml)er  5.  2  da>-s  before  the  attack  at 
Oahu.  Washington  beard  these  fatal  words. 
No  word  went  to  Hawaii. 

A  whole  series  of  Intcfoepted  meaaagee. 
hitherto  classified  "top  secret*  to  keep  them 
from  the  knowledge  of  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple, all  pointed  unmistakably  to  war.  By 
December  5  the  Roosevelt  government  knew 
war  was  an  actuality,  despite  the  absence  of  a 
declaration.  The  only  question  left  was 
where  the  attack  would  come.  Three  pieces 
of  code  Information  left  no  doubt  even  as  to 
tiiat. 

The  first  was  a  message  rbdloed  November 
18  to  Tokyo  by  Nagao  Klta.  Japanese  consul 
general  and  director  of  Jap  espionage  In 
Honolulu.  It  brought  Tokyo  up  to  date  on 
the  Identity  of  American  warships  in  Pearl 
Harbor  and  gave  the  course  of  eight  destroy- 
ers leaving  the  hartwr.  On  November  29  came 
the  clincher.  Tokyo  radioed  Honolulu:  "We 
have  been  receiving  reports  from  you  on  ship 
movements,  but  In  the  future  will  you  also 
report  even  when  there  are  no  movements.** 

Tokyo  was  not  concerned  about  warships  In 
harlKjr  at  Hong  Kong.  Singapore,  Soerabaja. 
or  San  Diego.  It  wanted  to  know  what  was 
at  Pearl  Harlwr.  It  said.  In  so  many  words, 
that  Its  principal  Interest  was  In  the  shlpi* 
remaining  tied  up  In  harbor.  What  could 
that  mean  except  that  It  wanted  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  wfre  staying  In  Pearl  Harlwr 
because  It  intended  to  attack  them  in  Pearl 
Haibor? 

Washington  says  this  message  was  not  de- 
coded for  a  week  sifter  receipt,  that  le.  on 
December  5,  the  same  day  as  the  "East  Wind 
Rain"  war  warning,  and  2  days  tiefore  the 
attack.  There  was  ample  time  to  have 
warned  Klmmel  and  Short,  but  they  were  not 
warned. 

The  final,  conclusive  evidence  that  the  at- 
tack was  Intended  to  take  place  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  no  place  else,  came  In  the  early 
hours  of  December  7.  It  was  the  "give-away" 
message  from  Japan  setting  the  hour  for  the 
attack  through  Instructions  radioed  the  Jnp- 
aueae  envoya  In  Washington  to  present  their 
reply  to  Secretary  Hull's  ultimatum  of  No- 
vember 26  nl  I  p  m.  Waahlncton  time  the 
same  day— sunrls*  In  Hawaii — the  time  for 
surprise  air  attack. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Kramer,  on  duty  In 
the  Navy  Department,  handed  Secretary  Knox 
a  memorandum  pointing  out  this  fsct  of 
transcendent  Importance  at  least  3  hours 
Ijefore  the  btimbs  fell.  Ex'crybody  stalled 
Finally,  an  hour  and  seven  minutes  before 
the  attack  In  Hawaii.  Oenernl  Marshall  sent 
a  warning  to  Short.  He  used  ordinary  com- 
mercial radio,  instead  of  the  powerful  Navy  or 
FBI  transmitters  at  his  disposal,  or  the 
scrambler  phone  on  his  desk  with  a  direct 
wire  to  Hawaiian  headruarters.  The  meaaage 
to  Short  was  In  code,  it  was  not  decoded  un- 
tU  2;58  p  m.  Hawaiian  time,  hours  after  the 
great  base  was  in  ruins.  Admiral  Stark,  who 
had  received  the  same  information  as  Mnr- 
shall  on  the  morning  of  December  7.  crKd. 
"My  Ood!  This  means  war.  1  must  get  word 
to  Klmmel  at  once  "  Why  he  did  not  do  so 
is  a  mystery  he  mu.«t  explain. 

No  such  offense  as  has  been  brought  home 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  inner  circle  was 
ever  committed  In  this  country  before.  It 
is  obvious  that  gnawing  anxiety  lest  the 
truth  become  known  contr.buted  to  the 
premattire  deaths  of  Roosevelt  and  Knox. 
Some    of    the    surviving    conspirators    have 


made  matters  worse  by  seeking  to  conceal 
the  truth  They  have  e?«n  4tt«a|Med  U^ 
get  laws  pat«ed  to  tmprtoon  [Mayooe  who 
might  bring  out  the  uuth 

SUmaon  has  added  to  hts  lufuny  by  eend- 
tng  Col.  Henry  C.  Clausen  around  the  world 
in  the  hope  that  various  Army  witnesses  who 
testified  before  the  Pearl  Harbor  Board  of 
Inquiry  would  change  the  atonies  they  had 
given  under  oath.  This  atteactpt  succeeded 
in  at  least  jne  Instance.  Col.  R  S  Bratton. 
chief  of  tiie  O-U  far  eastern  section,  was 
Induced  to  alter  his  testimony  that  he  per- 
sonally had  delivered  to  General  Mitrshall  on 
the  night  of  December  9  an  Intercepted  Jap 
message  pointing  to  Immediate  hostilities 
Congress  has  been  told  that  Commander 
(now  Captain  1  Kramer,  who  had  told  Knox 
that  Pearl  Harbor  was  ceruln  to  l>e  the  tar- 
get of  attack,  has  been  hounded  Into  a 
psychiatric  ward  by  Navy  ofllccrs  seeking  to 
maJce  him  change  his  testimony.  Beyond 
that  all  records  of  the  four  Navy  radio  moni- 
toring stations  relating  to  the  "East  Wind 
Rain"  interception  of  December  5  declaring 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  have  dis- 
appeared. 

The  story  of  Pearl  Har»x)r  Is  the  blackest 
page  in  American  hUtory.  Nothing  is  left 
now  but  for  Congress  to  impeach  all  still  liv- 
ing who  may  have  played  a  guilty  part  and 
bring  them  to  bnr 


Peace  Demands  .A.tjon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  Hr:n^'\Nr  KOP?L''.MAK\ 

or  co.Nr.EiTic;  T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSm^ATIVES 

Monday.  November  12.  1945 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  In- 
clude in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rtt^oRo  an 
article  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  November  7.  by  ' 
Welles,  former  Undersecretarv  . . 

urging  the  Importance  of  p  the 

American  r^ -    'native  on  t  * 

Council  au:,  lou.scouri. 

to  quell  aggression. 

It  is  gratifying  that  the  administration 
is  .supporting  IcRlsIatlon  to  thl.^  end  and 
that  a  comprehensive  mca-surr  Imple- 
menting the  provisions  of  arti<  i-s  41,  42. 
and  43  of  the  United  Nation  cr  Is 

now  before  the  Senate. 

We  have  only  to  go  back  Inh  a 

years  of  world  hl&tory  to  determine  the 
urgency  of  this  legislation.  The  lM4tr> 
ship  we  have  demonstrated  In  p^mcrlBff 
world  support  for  an  Intert  i  or- 

panlzation  to  ke«»p  the  peai;  :;...*a\s  It 
mandatory  that  we  assume  like  leader- 
ship in  advocating  steps  that  will  make 
our  plans  lor  peace  eflectlvf. 

Because  of  the  instability  of  condi- 
tions today,  due  to  the  Irtltatlons  and 
doubts  that  are  somf^what  natural  to  the 
esising  of  the  tense  cooperation  which  so 
largely  contributed  to  Allied  victory,  it  Is 
urgent  that  we  lay  the  grotmdwork  now 
for  action  that  may  be  necessary  some- 
time in  the  future  against  a  hopeful  ag- 
gressor, whether  he  embarks  on  a  cam- 
paign for  world  or  territorial  domina- 
tion. Every  intention  we  have  pro- 
nounced respecting  the  lndep>endent  de- 
velopment of  nations  anrt  --  "    "  be 

nullified  unless  we  show  i   .  .d 
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to  baci  up  cur  spoken  Intentions  by  prac- 
tlCRl  mrans. 

Article  41  of  the  Charter  provided  for 
measures  short  of  the  use  of  armed  force 
to  put  down  any  disturbing  situation. 
Article  42  provided  that  when  such  mea- 
!"  il  the  nations  on  the  Security 
C  :  ,  acting  by  mutual  aKreement. 
should  u-e  their  armf-d  forces,  whether 
i)v  'oa,  air.  or  land  to  keep  the  peace  by 
!  :  >•.  We  have  fouRht  for  victory.  Let 
us  be  ready  to  fight  for  peace,  in  the  full 
realization  that  .such  concerted  immedi- 
ate action  on  a  small  .scale  may  acII  pre- 
■  •  '  concej  ed  action  i  r.  ;i  woild- 
<1     ■  :uctive  scale. 

i  Mat  principle  is  contained  in  the  reso- 
lution I  presented  t"  •;■■  IT  ',  •■  !.n  Octo- 
ber II,  and  in  the  n;  :  i  •  :.  ■\  before 
!h'  .S'nate  T.rif  ni:iy  decree  amend- 
rni  r;t.<  to  thf.->i-  ni'-UNurcs.  dop<  nding  on 
rhancrine  rondifions.  such  :t-  dovelop- 
mi-iv.-^  •  u-  ;;.  ,::..  \:vr  '!>■  atomic 
;'"■'      Il    ■     .''i-.i-.  ■■■'..''•■      ■■>:    vv  h.i'     pliv^ira! 


(p.  \r.i: 


(i   V  \  lisnc     (  \:a: 
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ni'  'lii  (,:  .  ,tr;!l  '!:i;ik;n  •,  'he  p:  .;nu-.  ■  re- 
ni:i;rv>  'Ji"  ■■;an'~-'::;:r;  -(iia' -  riinr-'i  l»"d 
action  to  stop  anv  •\A-U)n  '.v!;;rl;  i.  :j,-i\> 
nn  nr--;  nn.  o;  1 1;-  (!:  :,:[.'.,  r;  ■  f 
I  '■  I'  'I  ■•  ; '  -t'  :i'!i>  bflA'TU  A<..\  iriii;  >  .  ;- 
u.i;  couniries  or  Kroup.s  of  nations. 

M:     W   ":•  ••  iivUcl-  follows: 
i'l  <    t    !  I!  M  '  N i>".   ,\i~r:    N 
(li.    .-u:i.;;,  ;    VVr,„- 
RETTINo    Mil-    '   \   .    r .   U  i   r  u 
With    'tv  d.Mo.,;    irv    ■I.,     .s    ..,;    [Jnlon   at 

'•T    >•■:•,■     I)    ;..ir' :!,.■!,■        f     ;•.,     (MUnciltUm    of 

(-'.'•  <  i..tr:<>i.  tiif  Uititi'ii  .N'.i' .' 'UN  orftanlzatk^n 
<  i::.r  nmclally  into  hi:...;  In  this  new  lii- 
li-riiiUlDi)  1,  ■;•;(!,'.■. 1':  :.  ,••..  It:  :<■•  tMited  all 
'•f  mir  pr.',.!.'  !;  p- ••  :  r  ,i  p.'...t:ul  and  a 
r.  •■-  r  'A    -    .1 

!•    '.1   1>-   :    'li:,:!    ■.    >ii' ./»'::.!  -;!■,.'   thOt  SO  little 

?',*::.■:;■>!'■•  111..  ;  .■.■!.  „■'.;<:,<■..!  t.i  this  great 

t:<-]1    (,    :A,i:.;  Vr-      ■!;.•     t,M>,    j;     .,,    ,>;i;;v    ♦,,    iin- 

Urri  till  1 

I'" .  "J- 1'      ■  !■.!  1-4     il '.    wim:  ■  t  ;  «'il     ,1  :ut     pcT- 

f.vi'X»(.l  l:\  \i;f  ■•'.  m:, •[.•..■.  (  :■,  !;il  :  •;  sll^p;l■  ii  .:i 
al,!,l  .>:  iiiita.;.  :;,-li'.  !,ic:,vnii  '.>,r  P  ultfd  LitaU'8 
a;-.d  thf  S.Ai,  '  P,.;.  :.  I;.Lrfa~.i!ii.!  civil  stnf> 
thrvU.:!,  .-'Irw  :;<i  • !'- omltioua  si^nji  t  hat 
iti'.ili.  I:-  t  ;m-.  p;,>  ;■!  Fur'pi'  ni.iv  stjvrve  or 
Irtf/i'  tiii^  \\:\'cr  nD.i  '.'.i'  \;'*r;-  Pulvire  of 
t  h''  :!U(  '■  iT  p.  I  w  (•!■■,  1%  \  ct  -il  si;  )'A  ;  i;,i'  '  :;f.-,-  c:\n 
HkTrci-  ui'''ii  <".(Vi  ■  :if  I  f  ;,::i-  :  urnl.it  uvn.«i 
r.i'i'Util  i)<:  'rf  'ai;:(1  rc(  v>i, >.;:(;.,:  .,^!;  (.ip.  |;.p 
C"n.in'-j.;>'(t  ar,.  r.ipdiv  ui.ih-rnii;. .;  >.:  p<-;iu..ir 
f:ii*h  i;i  t;.f  P:.:*i(l  N.jfiins  (,.)ri'u;i..-,.t;.  t;  .l.^ 
«   int-i:;s  <  •;    >  :i".i;!.ini;  ph>^;i\i:  ,i:;ii  t-o  'i.    ;;;.;■ 

I  o:u;:;  ••  riMN  :.i'.-  '.■.^  s'r  'r;.':\'  !!;v  xn  C:  ;> 
vur.':;  'i:!*  •::('  Pi, ::«■(!  N.i  ■;>•::>  P'i!i::i;;l7an;Mi 
<■,«;'.;:'>;  ;.i;:>  •;  ii  '•uci  <-s>s{ii.  ly  iinUs.-;  ;'.v  »>.-!,;!>- 
Il:- hinfi:;  i>  H;  tvTiip.u.ifd  !,)>■  a  pr.u;':vMl  ',;:■- 
U<T> '.Uidi:  .;  fjftwcfii  M>>6i.i".v  a:. si  \V,..-^!;i;  ,.;- 
t<  :.  Ml.';  ;i;i  undt«rs'u!Uli!;i.;  a.,  up  (.»;;  «•:;. 
Hii.f  She  'w.:  iiTviiU-Al  [).  iv^cfs  ti'  i-<,Hp«':a'o  :  i 
l;;..ki'  :iif  P,i.:rd  N.!!U,iis  Orf.:a :.  l/.i:  ;  :;  w  :  ,c 
H:;:  .'.'  ■.:!'  .•».'.:!!('  t::\\<-  ir,  wi:  i.f  ',;,-^  sc'iV;  '  ■ 
ll:.^!(■r!*^:.;:,  ;•(>  tr-.c  ip.tuTi'i.t  cMp';U-:tv  if  ':',o 
l';.;:eil  .N.i'.,  ;::s  C)r';:,iii;/a*, ii':;  to  i-ec  i  rin'  u:  - 
tier  n;,-!i  (■'•:, Ul:'..  :,.s  a  i-uarai.ty  i,:l'  \v,i;„a 
l:irn;:i'^>  n:;.]  ,  f  \>,  irld  ptMC- 

N'  r<M;;-.*!.'  .supp.ii'tfr  i!  TP.c  rtir.nl  Ni- 
ti.-r.N  C...i!:iT  WK.  iu.ii!ifA;n  !!;al  x  iiv  (.".la.'-'.T 
l^  a  I'c-:,-':-  .n  ,::i-\;;!.:'ii;  i.r  tint  as  t!;.-  voars 
jXL>s  ;•  !:ri-t  i;  ■  [:(.  r.u,l:c.i:iy  ri'\:M'd  a:.d 
Ir::  i-nn  ti!  \\>  ariv  !;,-W!'ViT,  st.f;;-.:  •  ■.% ,  i 
hi^'P.iy  d.ir.. >■.'-.  \;s  tifiut-s  in  puhPc  1 1^. i r. ici r. .• 
A:i  ir.i-v\\\>i'.:iz  \  r.'-i'.y  i'U,;:b<'r  or  [ir..",>  i- 
fra::d;^'s  :;...;^p  bi'«-a:;>t»  or  ex:,>ti:,i:  u::t:ri;.i- 
tiur.a!  d  flicuPitvs.  tint  these  c.>!-:.-i:itir-e  C(<::- 
ciu.^.vt'  tv.dc::oe  that  the  Uiuttd  N'a-:c::s 
Orv;a:i.£  I'l  ■!!  ca:-.:.t::  su.-cei-d  'Ihcy  ■.itkp 
Xl\.-.'.  we  :ii;;^t  (.'cpsequ;-:;:  Iv  iiK;;t.:a::i  v:i>: 
arm.iiiiei::;,    a:.d    in^Vipy    b.;j-.\>;,    i'\t>:i    *;u.<e 


o(  our  allies,  all  over  the  world.  This  Is 
nothing  more  than  an  imperialistic  develop- 
ment of  that  same  policy  of  Isolation  wh.ch 
was  so  directly  responsible  for  the  Second 
World  War. 

Another  group,  also  rapidly  growing  In 
number,  maintains  that  there  can  be  no 
hope  of  cur  survival  in  this  atomic  age  un- 
less national  soveregnites  are  scrapped  and 
a  world  republic  Is  Immediately  instituted. 
According  to  them,  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter must  be  discarded  before  it  even  begins 
to  function. 

The  only  way  in  which  such  hysterical  and 
defeatist  doctrines  as  these  can  be  checked, 
and  public  confidence  in  the  Charter  can 
be  stimulated,  is  for  the  United  States  to 
take  the  leadership  in  putting  The  United 
Nations  Organization  to  work,  and  In  see- 
ing to  it  that  it  succeeds. 

No  step  at  this  time  could  be  more  help- 
ful than  for  the  Congress  before  the  end 
of  the  present  year  to  fix  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative upon  ihe  Security  Council  and  to 
intrust  him  with  the  necessary  authority  to 
carry  out  cur  n.itlonal  obligation  to  cooper- 
ate In  preventing  war. 

This  would  be  positive  action.  It  would 
tend  to  dispel  the  persistent  belief  on  the 
part  of  other  peoples  that  the  American 
Government  Is  long  on  professions  of  self- 
rightcousness  but  lamentably  short  on  action 
when  Us  help  Is  needed  to  maintain  world 
pence. 

President  Truman's  recent  speech  on  for- 
eign policy  tended  again  to  reinforce  that 
fatiU  Inclination  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  to  believe  that  the  mere  pronounce- 
inent  of  pious  principles  Is  all  that  Is  needed 
to  make  thrwe  principles  come  Into  opera- 
tion. The  President's  addiess  also  offered 
no  hope  that  any  real  understanding  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
wius  .IS  yet  in  the  making. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  administration 
Is  already  discussing  with  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  legislation  which 
win  delegate  authority  to  the  American  rep- 
resentative on  the  Security  Council. 

On  October  11  Congressman  KorPLEMANN, 
nf  Connecticut,  Introduced  a  Joint  re.oolutlon. 
which  Is  well  worthy  of  consideration  as  a 
basis  for  such  legislation. 

Congressman  Koppi  kmann's  rwolutlon  pro- 
vides In  section  1  and  In  section  6  (a)  that 
the  American  representative  on  the  Security 
Council  shall  have  authority,  provided  he  is 
so  Instructed  by  the  President,  to  pledge, 
subject  to  the  special  agreements  made  under 
article  43  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, such  part  of  the  armed  force  of  the 
United  States  as  may  be  required  to  enforce 
the  decisions  of  the  Security  CouncU  when 
the  Council  decides  that  the  use  of  force  is 
necessary  to  maintain  or  restore  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

Section  2  provides  that  any  pledge  of  the 
use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  SUtes 
v^p;  >.  :;;.,.  •>,  tiven  by  the  American  delegate 
t  :;  tde  Security  Council  shall  not  only  be 
binding  on  this  Government  but  shall  also 
iv  rrirv.rdintely  implemented  by  the  appro- 
i  :.•''  .".rneMcan  authorities. 

'■'^  ■  '■'!■<  !r:ikes  It  clear  that  any  such  use 
<'  '1'"  ,i::!vd  f -roes  of  the  United  States 
'  -•  ■.  !  '  r>  c  .:  •  !  s  being  in  the  nature  of 
!..u:;;.i;.  :  ...  p  .  activities  for  the  pre- 
vention :  w.i:  :...■>■  through  the  exercise  of 
Joint  mtt'.'UuUuual  responsibility."  and  that 
the  Joint  resolution  conferring  these  powers 
lip  ::  '!:f  .-\:;'.crlcHU  representative  "shall  not 
1  .■  r:  .•  ;  :.  d.  s  in  any  way  abrogating  or  alter- 
i:  •  *  f  ■  ;.-';";tional  right  of  the  Congress 
I  ;  tl;.:  l:::ud  i^'ates  to  declare  war." 

Fni.iPy  .section  5  (b)  of  the  resolution 
oldicfa  :P.e  President  to  provide  the  Congress 
u.:!.  c  :r.p.e:e  information  concerning  any 
clfcs.ijn  wiuch  tp.e  Security  Council  may  take 
i;:.de.-  article  42  uf  the  Charter,  and  which 
involves  the  use  of  ai'med  force. 


If  the  Cofgress  will  promptly  enact  legis- 
lation of  thte  kind,  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  give  |the  United  Nations  Organization 
that  kind  of  concrete  support  which  it  greatly 
needs  at  thi$  moment.  Such  a  step  will  also 
help  to  conduce  public  opinion  in  the  other 
United  Nations  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  determined  to  act  as  well  as  to  talk 
In  order  to',  maintain  world  peace,  and  In 
order  to  niake  international  oiganlzatlon 
succeed.        ' 
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What's  Wrong  With  Demobilizatioa? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEER.\SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  12,  1945 

Mr.  CU|ITIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Hastings  (Nebr.)  Dally  Tribune: 

WHAT'S     4^ON0     WrrH     DEMOBILIZATION? 

There  U  growing  evidence  that  there  Is 
a  need  for  jiore  efflcjcncy  and  coordination 
In  the  dertcbUlzatlon  program.  Military 
teaching  and  training  Is  such  that  higher 
nuthorlty  Is  not  to  be  contested  but  appar- 
ently conditjons  are  such  that  men  in  uni- 
form have  c^me  to  the  point  of  calling  their 
plight  to  tUf  attention  of  the  pubMc  and 
their  electad  representatives,  taking  the 
chances  of  going  over  the  heads  oX  their 
superiors  with  their  complaints. 

Recently,  several  such  letters  have  been 
made  publlq  here  From  the  men  overseas 
come  allegattona  that  ships  are  lying  idle  In 
ports;  thai  the  public  Is  led  to  believe  by 
announceniotnts  relative  to  the  discharge 
program  tha^  men  are  coming  home  rapidly, 
When,  according  to  th*  letters,  they  are  not 
being  discharged  on  the  point  basis  a«  an- 
nounced, causing  their  wives  to  ask  why  they 
have  not  nljplied  for  discharge*.  And  a 
protest  has  dome  from  enlisted  men  at  Har- 
vard that  tljey  are  being  sent  overteaa  even 
though  the  majority  have  been  In  service 
a  years  and  more  when  It  has  been  announced 
that  except  fb  essential  men,  2-year  veteran* 
were  to  'j«  discharged  beginning  «♦  the  end 
of  the  year.  | 

There  Is  to  doubt  that  there  Is  another 
s'.de  to  the  btory;  that  there  Is  sound  and 
good  reason  for  some  of  the  delay  and  for 
some  of  the  'actions  being  taken.  But  when 
enlisted  mea,  trained  In  military  discipline 
to  fight  battles,  are  so  strongly  moved  that 
they  will  ga  beyond  the  authority  of  their 
superior  offlOers  in  voicing  their  complaints 
and  disappointments  there  mtist  be  some- 
thing wrongj 


News  From  Soviet-Occupied  Lithunia 

EXT^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

I        or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  12,  1945 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  news 
from  reliable  sources  confirms  the  re- 
ports of  Soviet  terror,  executions,  and  de- 
portations. On  July  30.  1944,  the  first 
blood  bath  Is  said  to  have  been  organ- 
ized at  Zarasai.    The  cfflclals  and  clerks 
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of  the  local  institutions  and  the  families 
of  the  rebels  of  1941  were  tortured  and 
executed.  Women  and  children  were 
compelled  to  watch  this  crime.  Fiirther 
executions  were  organized  at  Utena, 
Vilnius.  Daugahai,  Deguciai.  Salakas. 
EKisetai  Ant&liepte.  Kamajai.  Svedasai. 
Daugai,  Verena,  Siauliai.  Rumsiskes, 
Jonava.  Ukmeige,  Kupiskis.  and  Rokis- 
kis.  All  the  population  found  in  the 
Leliunai.  Moletal.  and  Datigai  parishes 
were  shot.  Only  a  small  number  who 
were  in  hiding  managed  to  escape  the 
massacre.  Lithuanian  sources  state 
that  at  several  places  near  Panevezjs  and 
Kedainiai  the  local  population  was  or- 
dered to  dip  up  the  bodies  of  the  Com- 
munists who  had  been  executed  by  the 
Germans.  After  the  exhumation,  exe- 
cuted Lithuanians  were  buried  in  the 
same  graves.  There  are  repeated  re- 
ports of  mass  deportations  to  Siberia. 
The  figure  83.000  is  often  mentioned  as 
an  estimate  of  persons  deported  during 
the  second  Soviet  occupation. 

Mobilization  for  the  Red  Army  was 
proclaimed  by  the  Soviets  a.s  soon  as  they 
entered  Lithuania.  This  Involved  all 
men  born  in  the  years  1908  to  1926.  It 
Is  estimated  that  only  about  20  percent  of 
the  men  who  were  called  up  appeared  for 
registration. 

Reports  indicate  that  communication 
facilities  In  Lithuania,  disrupted  by  the 
Nazi-Soviet  warfare,  are  still  in  a  bad 
state  of  repair.  Horses  and  carts  owned 
by  farmers  living  near  the  more  Impor- 
tant localities  are  being  confiscated  for 
militsu'y  purposes.  Every  community, 
isolated  from  the  larger  centers,  lives  its 
own  life.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try are  led  on  all  sorts  of  rumors. 
Though  two  Lithuanian  newspapers. 
Tarybu  Lletuva  (Soviet  Lithuania!  and 
Tlesa  (Truth*,  are  published  in  Vilnius, 
they  mrcly  rep.ch  the  provincial  towns 
aiid  villages  since  transportation  is  poor. 
All  the  good  radio  sets  were  confiscated 
some  time  ago.  and  the  people  arc  allowed 
to  possess  the  most  primitive  radio 
receivers  only. 

Soviet  authorities  are  still  examining 
the  Identification  documents  of  the  en- 
tire population.  It  is  reported  that  on 
Laisves  Aleja  (Freedom  Avenue),  main 
street  of  Kaunas,  passersby  are  being 
stopped  and  asked  for  their  documents 
the  whole  day  lorig. 

After  Its  experience  under  three  con- 
secv.tive  occupations,  the  nation's  deter- 
mination to  fight  foreign  enslavement 
has  strensrthcncd.  Their  achievements 
during  the  uprising  of  1941  and  their 
stubborn  resistjmce  against  the  Germans 
have  given  the  Lithuanians  Increased 
aelf-confidence.  It  is  stated  tiMt  the 
patriotic  partisan  movement  in  Lithu- 
ania has  b'^coroe  so  strong  that  in  De- 
cember 1944  they  set  free  the  town  of 
Ukmerge  and  kept  it  under  their  control 
for  3  days.  When  Russian  forces' ap- 
proached Ukmerge,  these  Lithuanian 
patriot  fiphters  took  to" the  woods.  The 
morale  of  the  Lithuanian  people  is  un- 
broken. In  many  places  in  Lithuania 
Soviet  authorities  are  unable  to  organize 
local  Communi.<4  commuiees.  for  the 
persons  appointed  by  them  are  usually 
found  dead  the  following  night.  The 
Soviets,   unable    to   find   the   necessary 


number  of  collaborators,  have  l>een 
forced  to  appoint  several  non-Com- 
munists to  relatively  Important  munici- 
pal positions. 

SOXTIT  BBOADCASTS  IN  LmTDAlflAN  rBCM  VIUCrDS 

m  raacAKT  it4s 

Reports  about  events  on  the  Eastern 
front  are  broadcast  every  day — except  en 
those  days  when  the  Vilnius  radio  sta- 
tion does  not  function,  which  has  hap- 
pened quite  often  of  late;  inoeed.  several 
times  weekly.  During  its  "woi4:ing  days" 
the  Vilnius  station  transmits  war  news. 
Communist  propaganda,  and  Russian 
mu.«;ic.  Often  Russian  sonps  and  vulgar 
couplets  are  sung.  In  their  broadcasts 
the  Soviets  try  to  give  the  impression  that 
they  are  interested  in  Lithuanian  prob- 
lems. However,  their  listeners  are  well 
aware  that  this  is  merely  propaganda, 
since  the  broadcasts  completely  neglect 
Lithuanian  political  or  cultural  Interests. 
The  broadcasts  deal  with  local  matters 
only  so  far  as  to  instill  into  the  minds 
of  the  listeners  that  their  country  is  in- 
corporated into  tlie  8(»v)et  Union  forever, 
and  that  they  should  cease  to  think  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  Such  propa- 
ganda, however,  ha.s  an  effect  quite  op- 
posite from  that  Intended.  a.«!  Is  proved 
by  direct  Information  from  Lithuania. 

During  Fc'bruary  one  of  the  moiit  pop- 
ular subjects  in  the  radio  broadcasts  was 
the  alUped  zeal  of  the  Lithuanian  work- 
men In  the  factories  and  tl»eir  supposed 
loyalty  to  the  Communist  regime.  Names 
of  workers  who  !  '  'inguished 

themselves  are  ing  read. 

These  are  nearly-  always  Russians,  such 
as  Comrade  Vetrov.  a  railvv^y  worker 
from  Kaunas.  On  February  1  and  a 
few  days  later,  the  broadcasts  described 
several  public  meetings  wherein  the 
Lithuanians  were  said  to  have  shown 
"the  greatest  satisfaction  at  the  rein- 
corporation of  Klaipeda  (Memel)  Into 
Soviet  Lithuania."  On  February  2  the 
announcer  stated  tliat  Klaipeda,  said  to 
be  burning  and  totally  abandoned  tty  its 
population,  was  a  "dead  town."  He 
added  that,  nevertheless,  "life  will  blos- 
som there  apain — the  harbor  has  good 
prospects."  The  reason  given  for  this 
optimism  was  the  alleged  fact  that  "a  few 
hundred  people  from  the  east  had  arrived 
there  and  had  already  organized  a  Com- 
munist Party  and  Its  committee." 

On  February  5  the  announcer  read  a 
communique  aJ>out  some  sllpht  amend- 
ments which  aim  at  the  centralization  of 
control  to  be  made  to  the  so-called  "So- 
viet Lithuanian  Constitution." 

The  frequent  mention  of  Russians  ap- 
pointed to  office  prores  the  Soriet  deter- 
mination to  Ru-ssify  Lithuania.  Among 
new  appointments  broadca.st  on  Febru- 
ary 5.  the  annoimcer  mentioned,  for  ex- 
ample. Ponomarev.  a  Russian,  as  the 
commissar  for  Lithuianian  forests.  The 
announcer  also  stated  that  Paleckxs. 
head  of  the  Soviet  puppet  government, 
had  decorated  some  distinguished  Lithu- 
anians with  Soviet  orders  and  medals. 
However,  their  names,  such  as  Morozov, 
Kapralov.  and  so  forth,  sounded  com- 
pletely Ru&siaa 

Instructors  of  <  <>r  .unt.<rt  youth 
circles.  Russians  such  as  Lr /i  Mr-  <>v. 
and  Mrs.  SroH,  have  became  lamaus 
throughout  Lithuania  as  seidous  organ- 


izers, and  In  a  broadcast  on  February  7 
were  mentioned  as  ha\ing  dewot^  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  the  "liquidation  of 
the  former  agricultural  sj'stem  in  Lithu- 
ania." 

Another  popular  theme  is  the  alleged 
fact  that  all  previous  regimes  of  inde- 
pendent Lithuania  "put  obstacles  In  the 
way  of  the  education  of  the  people."  On 
February  8  the  announcer  claimed  that 
the  universities  of  Kaunas  and  Vilnius 
as  well  as  the  agricultural  academy  of 
Dotnuva  were  functioning  again.  How- 
ever, nothing  was  said  of  the  national 

origin  of  the  stur^" r  of  the -^     '        -^ 

of    these    Insti;  In     i 

broadcast  the  announcer  mentioned  the 
names  of  several  pupils  at  the  Vilnius 
radio  school,  such  as  Alcxoy  Baukov. 
MitrovaTK)v.  and  so  forth,  which  sounded 
pure  Russian. 

The  broadcast  of  February  17  was  de- 
vot(d  to  propaganda  for  Soviet 
activities.  The  Lithuanian  yotnw 
pie  were  urged  to  take  more  Inteie^l  in 
skiing,  which  yfms  said  to  train  better 
soldiers  for  the  Red  Army.  Araonp  the 
instructors  of  this  £port  a  certain  "Com- 
rade Tlmofeev."  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist youth  circle  at  Roldskis.  received 
high  m(»ntion.  Lithuanian  youns  peo- 
ple were  urged  to  form  sports  clutts  all 
over  the  country. 
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REMARKS 

or  MOMaaim 

in  TlfE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBIirrATim 

Fridav.  October  19.  194i 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  wa.<«  taken  to  task  on  the  floor 
when  I  suggested  that  a  certain  e'  Jient 
in  this  House  was  marching  Inv  i^les- 
tine  waving  a  red  flag  in  tbe  lace  uf  tbe 
British  Empire. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Secre- 
tary Byrnes  has  given  to  the  world  a 
statement  showing  that  PrcHSent  Roose- 
velt guaranteed  King  Ihn  Saud  that  no 
interference  In  Palestine  would  be  taken 
without  consulting  the  Arabs,  many  of 
wl^om  are  of  the  CbrisUao  f*IUi. 

Now.  do  not  cry  "anU  OaBrilIsm'*  ■! bm, 
because  both  of  these  factions  are 
Semites. 

Besides,  this  is  an  affair  In  which  we 
have  no  right  to  Interfere. 

KiKO  ON  atcoa  ixrm  to  masotttt  aooaKnELT 
u*»  rcaaoaan  aooaavKLTa  ta.9i.y 

The  following  correspondence  between 
King  Ibn  Saud  and  President  Roosevelt 
should  be  very  enlightening  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  especially  to  th-  Ameri- 
can Congress,  on  that  muci^-^ubUcized 
isstie.  I 

You  renMulK^  r  - M'-'-.t  Rooseveh  In 
effect  said  th«t  =■  ^^  ',  more  on  this 
subject  in      -.;'•  v  ;    >      )r   .Haud  5  min- 

utes than  j.'f  JiMfi  i»  .^liHU  auiut  it  all  his 
life  up  to  that  time. 


AIM  I 


ATPKNDiX  TO  THK  r<»\(;i:i-> 


t'  ' 


L  RECORD 


ti.iS  s:i!jj'.\  ,   r<  ,.d,N  as  ]:>.:. \<x>  : 

U:r.^   Ibn   Sa'    is    l,»-:".f::    ]■     i'i.f,::,(Nr 

1 1'.-  -1  '.  -  :   ; 

M^Kcii    10.    IMS. 
1     !!      F.xcellency  Mr  RooarvKLT, 

/'         '      '        :nr  United  Slate.'f  of  A-  ■     .a. 

''  ..Ncr:   TlUB  Id  JncJ*fd    i  i.    ;  ;)y 

'  :u«  to  Join  with  you  la  rejuic- 

i  triumph  of  those   principles   In 

dcfrnn*  of  which  war  wa»  declared  and  to 
remind  those  great  personalltlea  In  whose 
hands,  alter  Ood.  the  fate  of  the  world  order 
rMU.  of  •  right  which  has  exuted  unques- 
tkNud  since  the  dawn  of  hu^ry. 

This  ncht  men  now  seek  to  destroy  by  in- 
jUTittce  unjiaralleled  and  unequaled  in  his- 
tory. Such  is  the  right  of  the  Arabs  In 
Palestine,  which  the  spokesmen  of  Jewish 
Zionism  wl!>h  to  scorn  and  abolish  by  the  use 
of  rarlcus  forms  of  lying  propaganda.  In- 
vented concealed,  and  employed  by  them 
throufrhout  the  world. 

They  have  ncted  unjustly  and  are  making 
hostile  preparations  against  the  Arabs,  some 
of  which  are  known,  although  much  remains 
undetected.  They  are  preparing  to  create  a 
form  of  nazl -fascism  within  sight  and  hear- 
txut  of  the  democracies  and  In  the  midst  of 
?■  •  A  'i  cduntrtes,  as  well  as  In  their  very 
'■  -1  m  the  heart  of  the  E;ist.  which  has 

pi.-vfd  it>Plf  loyal  to  the  Allied  cause  In 
tnese  critical  times. 

RIGHT   TO    HOMEXAND 

All  people  have  the  natural  right  to  live  In 
their  homeland,  a  right  guaranteed  to  them 
by  natural  law  established  by  the  principles 
cf  humanity  which  tlie  Allies  have  pro- 
claimed In  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  on  nu- 
merous other  occasions. 

The  Arabs  have  a  natural  right  In  Palestine 
which  needs  no  explanation.  We  have  on 
a  separate  occasion  mentioned  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency, aa  we  have  many  times  to  the 
British  Government,  that  the  Arabs  have  In- 
habited Palestine  since  the  beginning  of  his- 
tory and  that,  they  have  throughout  the  ages 
been  Its  masters  and  enjoyed  an  overwhelm- 
Ini?  numerical  superiority. 

We  would  now  make  a  brief  reference  to 
Pi.rstlue's  history,  ancient  and  modern,  up 
u>  ihc  pr.  M.-:'  (!)v  '  .  ;.,ak,>  It  clear  that 
Zion.  ■  i  .  ;:  >  .;;  p.i.,^s' . ;;,•  i;  c  not  based  on 
hlsti  r.      .   -      ■.. 

"n."  <  ,  ;  .-fT.rci.i!  .history  ...f  Pa.estlne 
be.-;:..-:  ;::  ':.,■  vr.ir  ,i;HHl  li  C  ,  Its  first  Inhabl- 
tai.i.-.  bfUiij  iiie  Cuimun.'cs  .c;  .Xrab  tribe 
Which  emigrated  from  the  A: nh  p-nlnsula 
and  had  Its  tlrst  ah  rio  ;:-.  -  ..■  :  a:  i;.  :>  hence 
the   name  Can.Ta:.,!  I:,    ji  ,ni    n     t"     ii   sec- 

tion  of   the  J. ■,<.-.    :;:,,],•:-    ;!,,.    :,,u:r:-.    ,■-    ,  f   the 

Prophet   Abr.u.,.::;   fiiu^'r.r.L j    ::  .;..    ir.uj    (Ur 
Of   thr'   (        .lees).  settled   in  Palestine  and 

tht-".    iiiiUii^rated    bor.-ii;r.^    .:    !;:;.:,.■■    into 
f'-\;  t  where  they  wt-i'-    .•  .   ,r-   ;  :jond- 

..  •'  '  ■,    ■;•."  rhar:ii  hs, 

:  ■  '  vs  remained  scattered  there  until 
■:-.r  delivery  from  (  \;'..-  b\  ■;.(•  pr  ;-.■.,.' 
M  -fs.  who  brought  il.i-i-.:  !  :,,  k  :  .  -he  Ktiid 
of  Canaan  b:  the  sout  ne,i>'.  : :;  .-,-  t  ither 
la  the  time  of  R:i:r.r?=os  II  ,  :j  i  a  c.  or 
his  son.  Mun::    .       :j2  .  i     v 

If  we  accept  the  '.x-  ,r  '].,-■  B.v:.-,  wo 
And    that    the    conr;:- :  :    P  ir:.:,o    'a  ...s 

Joahua.  the'son  (  ;  N  ;:  whocro*;-!.!  .v;h  h  s 
army  and  capturct;  ;:.-•  .-I'v  of  Jer;.;;  '  :r  .t, 
the  Canaanltea,  with  vitv.'.-  .•:;!,■.:■,■  .>;.ci  b..r- 
hHrCv:    Wltnes.«i   h:s   w    :  ;-    -.i   !■..;*   .u'lr.v 

Hurn   ye   n..    •....•    i:^    .-    -hp    ^  ::v    .n:i   sl.iy 
w;:h   the  ed^jf      t    :;-     .  .\    :  i-b.-h'  :u,in    a:ul 
woman,   yoiit:.;    .>:.;.:    ,  :a       :,  i   ,  s.   aiui    j-rio«-s- 
and  burn   the  city  with   nre    a:;:i   a::    'iiat   ":s 
therein."     J  .shua.  cliaptor  7    Vf;>os  21  te  24. 

•••''••'  '"•  '  ' ;;;'  Jfvvs  >!'.;:  i-p  ii:\)  :\k.)  kiiu:- 
(i  '-'■>  I.'.,  ■  •;•..'  .Ciixd'.'iii  :'  tr.e  IsraeJUc". 
U'.:h  V-  ;,ii>:'.al  S.ima::a  (N'ablas^i.  Kisted 
25^.)  N'.irs  a:.i1  ;  :ifii  fel.  ii::,)  the  hands  of 
t^h.i;n.a.:.vrr  K'.r.n  of  the  Assyrians,  In  the 
y.'.r:    :_■_    l<     i,'  ,   a:. a   w.ii    ;,\i    ,;,*,,;   c.»ptiv.ty. 


The  other,  the  Kingdom  of  Judah.  with  its 
rnpltal  Jertisalem.  lasted  130  years  after  the 
K    :gdom  of  Israel  bad  perished. 

It  was  later  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
King  of  Babylon,  who  btrned  down  the  city 
and  the  temple  with  fire  and  led  the  people 
Into  captivity  to  Babylon  In  the  year  560  ii.  C. 

The  captivity  In  Babylon  lasted  70  years, 
and  then  the  Jews  returned  to  Palestine  by 
order  of  Cyrus.  King  of  the  Persians. 

The  Greek  conquest  followed  in  332  B.  C. 
under  the  command  of  Alexander  the  Mace- 
donian, their  rule  continuing  In  Palestine 
for  a  period  of  272  years. 

The  Roman  conquest  took  place  next  In 
the  year  63  B.  C.  under  the  command  of 
Pampcy.  their  rule  last  -g  In  Palestine  for 
700  years. 

In  the  year  A.  D  637  the  Arabs  occupied 
Palestine,  and  their  rule  lasted  continuously 
for  880  years. 

The  orders  of  the  Caliph  to  the  conqueror 
were:  "You  shall  not  act  treacherously,  dis- 
honestly, commit  any  excess  or  mutilation, 
kill  any  child  or  old  man;  cut  or  burn  down 
palms  or  fruit  trees,  kill  any  sheep,  cow.  or 
camel,  and  shall  leave  alone  those  whom 
you  find  devoting  themselves  to  worship  In 
their  cells."  This  was  related  by  Ibn-al- 
Atheer.   the  famous  historian. 

Palestine  then  passed  under  the  rule  of 
the  Turks  In  A.  D.  1517.  during  the  reign  of 
Sultan  Saleem  the  First,  and  their  rule  lasted 
for  403  years.  The  Arabs  were  the  inhabit- 
ants and  participated  with  the  lurks  in 
the  government  and  administration  of  the 
country.  It  was  then  occupied  by  the  Brit- 
ish, who  are  still  there. 

This  history  of  Palestine,  an  Arab  country, 
shows  that  the  Arabs  were  Its  first  Inhabi- 
tants and  that  they  dwelt  there  for  a  period 
of  3.500  years  before  Christ  and  have  re- 
mained there  since  Christ  until  the  present 
day. 

They  ruled  It  alone  or  with  the  Turks  for 
a  period  of  about  1.300  years,  whereas  the 
disjointed  relgn  of  the  Jews  did  not  exceed 
380  confused  and  sporadic  years. 

No  Jewish  rule  has  existed  in  Piilestlne 
since  332  B.  C.  nor  until  the  British  forces 
entered  Palestine  in  1918,  1.  e..  for  2j2(t0  years 
there  have  been  few  Jews  there  and  they  have 
had  no  Influence.  They  numbered  not  more 
than  £0.000  when  the  British  entered  Pales- 
tine, and  lived  comfortably,  happily,  and 
prosperously  in  that  country  with  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants,  the  Arabs. 

The  Jews  were  merely  aliens  who  had  come 
to  Palestine  at  intervals  and  had  then  been 
turned  out  over  2,000  years  ago. 

The  permanent  rights  of  the  Arabs  In 
Palestine  rest  on  the  following: 

(1)  The  right  to  dwell  there.  This  they 
have  done  since  thp  year  3500  B.  C.  without 
ever  leaving  the  country. 

(2)  The  natural  right  of  life. 

(3)  The  existence  therein  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

(4)  The  Arabs  are  not  aliens  in  Palestine 
and  there  is  no  intention  to  bring  any  of 
them  from  other  parts  of  the  world  to  settle 
there. 

The  historical  claims  of  the  Jews  Is.  how- 
ever, a  fallacy.  As  already  mentione>l.  their 
brief  and  sporadic  rule  gives  them  no  right 
to  claim  that  they  own  the  country,  for  to 
occupy  a  country  and  then  leave  It  entitles 
no  nation  to  claim  and  demand  ow^aershlp 
*^-'      r      T'   ■  i.istory  of  the  world  Is  full  of 

I*"'    -      r.on  of  the  problem  of  the  perse- 
..v:   ;-  A-,  ;n  the  world  differs  from  the  ficti- 
tious problem  of  Zionism.     For  to  provide 
hi  nies  fir  thp  scattered  Jews  is  something  in 
'■^ :  :  e     ':     :e   world  can   cooperate,  and 

here  r.i.'s';:.e  h.  is  borne  more  than  Its  full 
sharp  B,;'  t  >  t  r.  .^  these  scattered  people, 
p\:t  rhe:;-i  ;n  c.iii.Ts/s  ,;::(•  ,dy  occupied,  and 
li  1  :\v\  iv  witli  tr.e  I  :.^-:;.a:  inhabitants;  ts  an 
u.:-  ii:.px'"alie;efi  ;:■.  h-un:.'.:.  history. 

We  state  fra;.kly  .i.cl  pUmly  that  to  help 
Z:   ;..>..i  In  PiAstine  not  only  means  to  en- 


danger Palatine  but  all  neighboring  coun- 
tries, j 

The  ZUomsta  have  given  clear  evidence  of 
their  intentions  in  Palestine  end  in  all  neigh- 
boring couitrle*.  They  have  organized  dan- 
gerous seer  it  military  formations,  it  would 
thus  be  a  l  aistake  to  say  that  this  was  the 
action  of  a  ;roup  of  their  extremists  and  that 
It  bad  me  with  the  disapproval  of  their 
assemblies  i  ind  committees. 

We  decla  e  that  the  actions  of  the  Zionists 
Inside  and  ot^side  Palestine  are  based  on  a 
program  atreed  upon  and  approved  of  by 
world  Jeww.  $ 

These  piople  began  their  vile  work  by 
wronging  me  government  that  had  treated 
them  klndlt  and  sheltered  them,  namely,  the 
British  Cofernment.  Their  assemblies  de- 
clared' war  bn  Britain  and  organized  danger- 
ous miUtaiy  formations,  which  at  present 
hold  In  Palestine  all  the  arms  and  military 
equipment  they  require. 

Their  members  have  carried  out  various 
attacks  of  ^hlcb  the  most  shocking  was  the 
attack  on  |the  outstanding  figure,  so  kind 
and  charlti^ble  toward  all  men  and  with  the 
greatest  syiipathy  for  persecuted  Jewry,  Lord 
Moyne. 

LATS   TERROR   TO   ALL   JEWS 

The  prool  that  all  Jews  aided  and  abetted 
their  vile  cfsed  is  to  be  seen  in  the  demon- 
strations ahd  efforts  made  by  Jews  every- 
where, denjanding  a  light  sentence  for  the 
criminals  tti  order  to  encourage  others  to 
do  the  same . 

This,  thei.  Is  the  way  they  behave  with  the 
government  which  has  treated  them  so  kindly. 
What  would  be  the  position  If  they  were 
able  to  realize  their  objects  and  make  Pales- 
tine entirely  their  own  country,  in  which 
and  near  wOich  they  cotild  do  aa  they  pleiised? 

If  the  matter  were  left  to  the  Arabs  and 
these  aggrepsors  it  might  perhaps  be  easy, 
but  they  ate  protected  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, tiie  friends  of  the  Arabs.  The 
Zionists  did  not  respect  the  sanctity  of  this 
protection,  but  plotted  mischief,  beginning 
first  with  Bt'itain  and  threatening  the  Arabs 
after  Britaili  with  similar  and  more  danger- 
ous plots. 

Thus,  if  the  Allied  Governments,  whose 
friendship  the  Arabs  are  aware,  of,  wish  to 
see  the  Area  of  war  break  out  and  bloodshed 
between  Aruba  and  Jews,  their  support  of 
the  Zionists  .will  surely  lead  to  this  result. 
What  we  and  the  Arab  countries  fear  from 
the  Zionists  are: 

(1)  That  they  will  carry  out  a  series  of 
ma5sacres  Is  between  thejnselves  and  the 
Arabs. 

(2)  That  the  Zionists  will  be  one  of  tlie 
main  causes  of  dissension  between  the  AralM 
and  the  Allies  The  latest  proof  of  this  is 
the  case  o^  the  two  Jews  who  killed  Lord 
Moyne  In  E|>pt.  Had  the  Jews  been  able  to 
hide  the  crlrninals,  a  dispute  would  have  oc- 
curred betvteen  the  British  Government  and 

Egypt 

(3)  That  the  ambitions  of  the  Jews  are 
not  conflneH  to  Palestine  alone.  The  prepa- 
rations they  have  made  show  that  they  intend 
to  take  hoitlle  action  against  neighboring 
Arab  countries. 

(4)  Supposing  that  the  Jews  obtain  their 
Independence  somewhere  In  Palestine,  what 
Is  to  prevent  them  from  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment with  any  power  that  may  be  hostile  to 
the  Allies  atid  to  the  Arabs?  As  it  Is,  they 
hav^  begun  taking  hostile  action  against 
Britain  while  under  her  protection  and  mercy. 

NO  BASXS  IN  HISTOBT 

Such  factors  should  no  doubt  be  taken  Into 
consideratioti  in  regard  to  the  establishment 
of  peace  In  the  world  when  the  problem  of 
Palestine  is  discussed.  Not  only  is  the  gath- 
ering of  Jews  in  Palestine  based  on  no  his- 
torical argtunent  nor  on  any  natural  right, 
and  Is  In  faet  absolutely  unjust,  but  it  con- 
stitutes at  the  same  time  a  danger  to  peace, 
to  the  .Iraba  and  to  the  Middle  East. 
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The  crux  of  the  matter  Is  that  Ui*  forma- 
tion of  a  Jewish  state  in  Pnlestlnt  will  be 
a  deadly  blow  to  tht    A:  >  !  a  constant 

threat  to  peace,  for  c,.i.:t^-c.  .^nditlons  are 
boimd  to  prevail  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Arabs,  and  If  the  patience  of  the  latter  is 
one  day  exhausted  and  they  despair  of  their 
future  then  they  will  t>e  obliged  to  defend 
themselves  and  future  generations  against 
this  aggrewlon.  No  doubt  the  Allies,  who 
are  working  to  uphold  peace  and  respect  for 
men's  rights,  are  aware  of  this.  We  bav*  no 
doubt  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with  this 
uneasy  sltuntion  which  threatens  peace  In 
the  MldcUe  Kast. 

We  did  not  wish  to  bother  Tour  Excclle&qr 
or  your  ministers  with  this  matter  during 
the  present  titanic  struggle  In  which  you  are 
•nfagcd.  Confident  that  the  Allies  will  treat 
tb«  Arabs  fairly,  however,  we  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  Arabs  to  forbear  until  the  end  of 
the  war  had  It  not  been  for  the  provocative 
and  offensive  acts  committed  by  the  Zionists 
who,  regardless  of  war  conditions  and  the 
preoccupation  of  tne  Allies,  seeh  to  bring 
every  form  of  pressure  to  beni  on  them  to 
adopt  a  policy  which  Is  tnconsi.'ttent  with 
the  prlnclpjles  of  right  and  Justice  which  the 
Allies  have   proclaimed. 

That  Is  why  we  wished  to  explain  the  true 
rights  of  the  Arabs  In  Palestine  so  as  to  re- 
fute the  flimsy  argunifents  of  the  Zionist 
party,  counter  their  aggressive  tikctlcs.  and 
set  out  the  facts  In  order  that  the  Allies  nuy 
fully  understand  the  rights  of  tire  Arabs  in 
their  cotintry.  the  country  of  their  fathers 
and  forefathers. 

The  Jews  should  not  be  permitted  to  ex- 
ploit the  forebearance  of  the  Arabs  or  their 
desire  to  avoid  any  embarrassment  to  the 
Allies,  to  obtain  concessions  to  'vhich  they 
are  not  entitled. 

All  we  ask  is  that  the  Allies  siould  fully 
realize  the  rights  of  the  Arabs  and  for  the 
present  prevent  the  Jews  going  aJiead  in  any 
new  matter  which  may  be  conaldei-id  a  threat 
to  the  Arabs  and  to  the  future  of  every  AAb 
Nation,  In  order  that  they,  the  iKrabs.  may 
be  assiired  of  Justice  and  equity  in  their 
lands. 

With  highest  respects. 
YiAir  friend. 

Afotn.  Aziz  Al  Sam. 


tNT  RoosrvELTs  Answie  tc  King  Ibn 
Saitb's  Letteh 

Aput-.  6.  1945. 
Rla  Majesty  Abdui.  Aziz  dn  Asotm  :(tAHMAM  al 

Faisal  Al  Saub. 

King  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Rydli: 

Geht  AMD  Good  Fkiend:  I  ha'e  received 
the  communication  which  Your  Majesty  sent 
me.  under  date  o*  Marcn  10.  194J\  In  which 
you  refer  to  the  queaUon  of  Palestine  and 
to  the  continuing  Interest  of  the  Arabs  In 
current  developments  affecting  that  country. 

I  am  gratified  that  Your  Majesty  took  this 
occasion  to  bring  your  views  on  tl  Is  queaUon 
to  my  attention  and  I  have  given  the  moat 
careful  attention  to  the  statements  which 
you  make  in  your  letter.  I  am  a: so  mindful 
cf  the  memorable  conversation  wl.lch  we  had 
not  so  long  ago  and  in  the  coune  of  which 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  iio  vivid  an 
impression  of  Your  Majesty's  sentiments  on 
this  question . 

Tour  Majesty  VIU  recall  that  tm  previous 
occasions  I  communicated  to  you  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  Governmi»nt  toward 
l^aitstlne  and  maxle  dear  our  desire  that  no 
dMtelon  be  takea  with  respect  to  tbe  baste 
situaticm  In  that  country  without  lull  consul- 
tation with  both  Arabs  and  Jews. 

Your  Majesty  will  also  doubtless  recall  that 
diulng  cur  recent  conversation  I  assurwl  yoai 
that  I  would  take  no  action,  in  my  capacity 
as  Chief  of  the  executive  branch  of  this 
Government,  which  might  prove  hostile  to 
the  Arab  peoi>ie. 

It  glvJs  me  pleasure  to  renev/  to  Your 
Majesty  the  assurances  which  you  have  pre- 
viously  received   regarding   the   attitude   of 


i   :<  lieut  and  my  own.  as  Chief 

t : . «  .-^egard  to  the  question  of  Palas- 

tlne  and  to  Inform  you  that  the  policy  ot  this 
Governmtnt  In  this  re«p*ct  la  unchanged. 

I  dealrs  also  at  this  time  to  send  you  my 
beat  wishes  for  Your  Majesty's  continued  good 
health  and  for  the  waUart  of  your  people. 
Your  good  frlead. 

nUNXT  TN  D.  ROOaSVILT. 


Speaking  to  the  Bouae  last  April 

"There  should  be  an  early  And  re:  .;  <  i  :<  - 
habUltauon  of  the  Indian  b  .k  :  t  ,  o  forth 
in  the  world  and  take  hit  r  <  '  '^  '"»  white 
brother,  asking  only  an  op  t  to  prove 

hU  worth. "  , 

than  23.000  Indian*  are  aervinir  with 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPSBBEIfTATTVB 

Monday.  November  12.  1945 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ou.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
O.  K.  Armstrong  from  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest: 

STT     THK     AMCBTCAN     INDIANS     ntUC 

(By  O.  K.  Armstrong) 

A  young  fullblood  Indian,  sergeant  In  the 
Army  Air  Corpe.  stood  belore  his  tribesmen 
on  the  Winnebago  reecrratlon  and  told  of 
his  experiences  od  many  fronta.  Then  he 
aald:  "I'm  leaving  again,  to  finish  this  war. 
When  we  Indian  servicemen  get  back.  weTe 
going  to  see  that  our  people  are  set  free 
to  live  and  act  like  American  citizens" 

There  was  silence.  One  by  one  the  older 
men  came  forward  and  tlirew  their  arms 
about  his  shoulders,  their  faces  tense  with 
emotion.  Then  the  younger  men.  among 
them  two  boys  tn  Navy  untform.  gathered 
about  the  sergeant  In  earnest  talk.  He  had 
given  voice  to  an  unmistakable  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  American  Indians  to  de- 
mand full  rights  of  citizenship. 

Speaking  with  grim  accents,  this  Winne- 
bago told  me:  "WeTe  tired  of  being  Ueated 
like  musetim  pieces.  I'm  a  mechanic.  I 
want  a  real  Job.  TheyTe  not  going  to  send 
me  back  to  live  In  a  shack  and  loaf  around 
In  a  blanket." 

Few  know  the  rtiamcful  story  of  the 
preeent  status  ot  the  Indians.  By  fire  and 
sword  the  settlers  drove  them  from  their 
lands  Then.  In  1834,  the  Government 
establiahed  a  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to 
clvlllae  and  emancipate  the  Indians.  Re- 
served areas  were  set  aside  for  the  tribes, 
where  they  could  live  while  they  learned  the 
White  man's  wayi. 

Today  about  230.000  Indians  still  live  upon 
310  reservations.  Legally  they  are  free  to 
come  and  go  as  they  please,  and  to  take 
up  any  work  they  choose.  Actually  moet 
of  them  are  tied  to  theU-  reservations  and 
to  old  tribal  waya.  

In  three  Important  reapecta  they  haT»  never 
been  emancipated.  They  are  restricted  In 
property  rights.  Without  consent  of  their 
superintendent  they  cannot  own  land  on  the 
reservation,  or  sell  It.  or  mortgage  It,  or  lease 
It.  They  live  under  ctmdltlons  of  racial  seg- 
regation. And  they  are  subject  to  special 
limitations  and  exemptions  because  they  are 
Indians. 

In  recent  months  1  have  Tlslted  many'res- 
erraUons.  I  talked  with  tribal  chiefs,  fann- 
ers, teachers,  with  Indians  prominent  In 
business  and  poUtlca.  I  talked  with  agency 
superintendents  and  employee* — able,  con- 
scientious men  who  are  working  tirelessly  to 
better  the  lot  of  the  Indian.  All  agreed  that 
the  Indian  problem  Is  a  national  reproach. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress heartily  applaud  tbe  stand  o<  Repre- 
sentative WnxiAM  O.  Stiglkb,  of  Oklahoma, 
himself      a     Choctow-Chlckasaw     Indian, 
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otir  fighting  foroea.    Man>    ' 
livee:    many    more    have    h  i 

Tbare  ean  be  no  doubt  that  >  i  v 
from  the  service  will  seek  a  f  < 
America's  freedom.  About  4.'<  ) 
dians  from  rescrratlons  have  bcru  wiivitig  In 
war  ndustrtee.  Most  of  these  ftave  taeted 
pportunlty  for  the  (irMtlBt.  OM* 
iklUtd  trades.  They're  l4l  flotat  ^ 
forfat  that  tbey  made  a  isoocf  IlTlRf  on  their 
own. 

Why  aren't  the  Indians  free?  The  jx)licy 
of  segregation  and  special  treatment  l«  deeply 
rooted  in  the  pest.  Bsrly  reser>'atlons  were 
ooooentmtlon  cumrs.  where  troops  kept  the 
tmnatee  subdued.  By  the  middle  1870a.  rea- 
erratlons  had  becorre  ceriters  of  paternalistic 
control,  where  able-bodied  Indians  waited 
from  week  to  week  for  tlie  agents  to  dlatrlb» 
ute  beef  and  clothing. 

It  became  apparent  that  the  rtaervation 
system  was  pauperizing  theae  wards  of  the 
Oovemment.  so  In  1887  an  Allotment  Act  was 
passed  presenting  Individual  Indians  with 
tracts  of  land,  usually  160  acrea.  The  act 
proMdPd  that  for  26  years  title  to  the  land 
would  be  held  In  trust  by  the  Government, 
after  which  ownership  would  paza  to  the 
Indian  and  t^e  would  be  a  full  citizen.  The 
motive  was  good:  to  keep  the  Indian  from 
being  cheated  out  of  his  land  by  unscrupu- 
lous tribesmen  or  white  men.  Bui  there 
was  no  sound  program  for  educating  the 
Indian  to  be  self-supporting  on  bis  land  or 
to  be  assimilated  Into  industry. 

When.  In  1301,  the  act  was  amended  to 
extend  the  25-year  trtMt  period,  other  amend- 
ments closed  the  door  to  full  cltiBeiiship.  If 
the  ambitious  and  Industrious  Indian  left 
the  reservation  be  risked  losing  his  rights  tn 
tribal  land  and  money.  If  he  stayed  he  cooid 
not  own  a  farm  or  add  to  it  by  purobaat. 
The  pohcy  at  perpetual  guardianship  took 
firm  root. 

Although  all  native  Indians  wne  declared 
citizens  of  the  United  Btates  by  act  at  Con- 
gress in  1924.  the  act  made  no  prorlsion  for 
the  details  of  their  emancipation.  Today 
only  Congrcaa  or  the  Great  White  Father,  the 
Secretary  oX  tbe  Interior,  can  rcrro^'e  reetrlc- 
tions    upon    ownership    of     i  With 

their  land  held  in  trust  by  tli>  u  Office. 

Indians  are  in  the  anomalous  poaitlon  of 
being  both  citizens  and  wards  of  the  Oor- 
ernment.  They  cannot  use  ftinds  owned  t>y 
the  tribe  without  consent  of  ti>e  Office,  even 
for  cooperative  enterprises.  Their  money  Is 
not  their  own  untU  the  superintendent  dotal 
It  out  for  a  specific  purpose. 

Young  people  in  Indian  schools,  at  a^H 
when  white  children  are  taught  self-reliance, 
are  trained  in  dependency.  They  are  re- 
quired to  ask  Kuperlntendents  tar  spending 
money  and  must  get  permlaston  to  purolMMa 
books,  clothing,  and  personal  eflecta.  U  an 
adult  Indian  secures  a  Oovemment  Vomxx  for 
purchase  ot  livestock,  OACblnery.  or  bouae- 
hold  goods,  the  agency  asaumes  ountrol  ot  all 
such  personal  property.  If  the  >irttan  faMk- 
er's  cow  produces  a  calf,  be  muati  noi  aaU  tiM 
calf  without  permlaelon. 

Lands  held  by  reaerratlan  Indiana — MJOOO.- 
000  acrea — are  not  subject  to  State,  county,  or 
local    taji  -nee    they    cannot    vote    in 

Idaho.  Ne      ;  i        o.  and  Washington,  becatise 
of  const u.  i   provisions  forbidding  mii' 

frage  to  li^u..— :^  :-ot  taxed.  They  cannot  vote 
In  Arlaona  because  of  a  law  denying  the  bal- 
lot to  "peraona  under  guardiansblp."  North 
Carolina  requires  that  voters  be  able  to  read 
and  write  to  the  satlaXsction  of  the  election 
registrar — and  a  Cherokee  holding  an  M  A 
degree  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
was  told  by  an  election  judge:  "Tou  could nt 
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rMd  or  wrU»  to  nay  Miiuijiciion  ir  >ou  »tayicl 
b*r»  all  cuy  " 

^  reMrvatton  Unda  not  allotted   to 

iDn  .  Indians  hiiv*  t)ctn  opened  by  tribnl 

•MWMi*  for  Mttlvmcnt  by  whit«a    Indivuiiiai 

Sndl4Ui|  can  alM)  leaa*  part  of  tlielr  aUut« 
mcnt*  Tt)«  Indiana  haw  fuund  It  mora  c<n\. 
JWniant   to  Kraar  to   ahltra  than  to  farm   for 

U»««Mlv«i  und»r  (lovprtimptit  rMiticiionr 
Not  mnra  than  1  arrc  out  of  4  on  rMtrvatlona 
la  now  u^fd  by  the  Indian. 

Kf  ;  'dlaiu  to  whom  land   waa  allotpd 

h"  but  thair  landa  could  not  be  Hold 

lltir  itatM  aattlpd  wuh(  ut  the  Oovern- 

»»■'  mlaalon.    Helri  w»re  given  "book- 

kMpinff  aqultlpa"  in  tha  orl|lnaJ  allotnMnta. 
Oontlnuad  dividing  «t  the  tracta  haa  gone  on 
until  now  the  problem  of  '■fractional  heir- 
ships"  ha*  reached  fsntaatic  pre  portions. 
Som*  bita  of  land  have  as  many  as  300  heira. 
*nje  Indian  Offlce  niuat  nnd  them  and  get 
their  ron«nl  befoie  the  land  la  leased. 
Tbouaands  of  acrea  of  Indian  lands  lie  idle 
bersuae  hf'lrs  cannot  bt;  found.  I  lalJtcd  with 
a  rtturnfd  veirran  who  had  tried  to  rent  a 
40-acre  tract.  "Theri!  are  more  than  100  heirs 
for  that  piece.  Somt  are  lost.  We  cant  rent 
It."  the  supervisor  finally  Informed  him. 

The  latest  Government  eflorts  to  meet  the 
Indian  problem  have  been  In  the  wrong 
direction  In  1934  Congress  pnssed  the  Indian 
Rp'  ■  itlon    Act.    by   which    the   Dopart- 

•"'  ■'■  Interior  was  authorized  to  pur- 

chajM!  land  and  hold  it  "In  perpetuity"  for 
tribal  use  Further  allotments  to  Individual 
Indiana  and  sale  of  Indian  landa  were 
were  banned.  The  act  provided  for  crganiza- 
tlon  of  tribes  into  "corporations"  and  for 
"commurnl"  use  of  lend  and  machinery. 

One  effect  of  the  lleorpanlzntlon  Act  has 
been  to  force  a  co!le<tlv:st  system  upon  the 
Indians,  with  bigger  doaes  of  paternalism 
and  reiclmentatlon.  Under  the  plan,  the 
tribal  council  Is  the  ruling  power,  but  'since 
the  council  is  completely  dominated  by 
agency  officials  It  actually  functions  only 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Indian 
Office.  The  tribe  assigns  each  member  In- 
dian the  plot  of  ground  he  la  to  work— In 
true  collectlvlst  pattern. 

Since  the  plan  wert  Into  effect,  the  OfBce 
has  spent  about  »2.C00,000  per  year  buying 
land-often  for  tribe*  that  have  more  acres 
b;    f  .r  ;   they  ev«r  use.     The  Shoshoncs 

and    A  'i.Dea.   at   V/Ind    River.   Wyo..   have 

1  5(\  >    res  of  Ir  id.  aoo.OOO  of  which   are 

not  i.i-,>;ea  by  the  Indians  i::!  are  rented 
to  whites,  vet  the  Indi.ii;  tv;;, ,.  1^,,  spent 
'  '■'-  ■  ■  '  ■■  ion  dollars  to  add  ranch 
J'':.-i  i:  :  •  /;  -  ••It  to  tho  tribal  estates. 
'■'  '  '  ■  '•  H  k:'"  •:)),■  .■.  M  ntana  $95  252 
;■"  ""  '■  '  ■  •  '  :  ■■■-''■  >.•!:  u:,u  the  tribe  has 
U'  .Mii  ■;•  Tr  'ui  .ic-es  of  Its  vast  holdings. 
^"-    "    !■'•'■■     uport    Snr,:u    ->    Tn    MAS    of 

<"*!<•'':     ^;..<      \     urEICT    or     .\!     :    -.i:.  ;      {  '  > :  WEZ    of 

N' .V  Mx  -1.  and  S  npsTr^n  ,>f  Minnesota. 
'■"'■'•■-  '  the  Tnd:.<»!i  AJTairs  Committee," 
I  "■'■'■^!    •:.  -    «•.■.  •,:  c    ::.-!:  ""lent. 

^^''  '■■'■      •      :•  '.    ...:n    of    the    Indian 

^' :       -    ■■>■  -   to  make    the  Indian   a  citizen. 
■  '■   ::    -       •    aim   app.»ars    to  be  to  keep  the 
I:    :.  IT.  I:idian.  ani.1  to  make  him  satisfied 

H  •:.  •:  ,>  ;.rr".uion.'»  of  primitive  life.  The 
H  ..-fui  ;■...^  !•►',■;!  concerned  with  segregating 
t!ip  I:.di;u;,  cnndemjilng  him  to  perpetual 
w.irdshlp.  and  makliig  him  the  guinea  pl« 
for    experimentation  ■• 

The  most  advance<i  tribes  are  those  that 
have  haa  •  r  >;:  ie<;t  connection  with  the 
Indsin  (;•.,,.  xi.e  Choct.TA-  Chickasaws. 
(  :.<  •  .•  •  Seminolea,  and  (  .,  k-  m  Okla- 
!  :■..>  .•^•'..w  how  our  Indian-^  r;.:-  ugh  free- 
4;  ::;  rarher  than  resflrtlon  n.  1.  i  ccome  an 
•"'■•"''-  •  ;■■''•  •  'ir  r.:\-:  ::  x.  ; : : .'  ni;:::.^; 
^■'''  -f".'':'^.  ;,:  :  •:;■>  I:u;.:i;i  Terr,-  rv  I:.. 
r!:,i:.<5  i-.x,'\l  ::.-,.:y  u-;th  the  un-.-s  ,.::.l 
a.!  [•'■fl  \\l:::v  u..\s  L.i:;d.-,  were  iz;  ..  •(■<;  ■- 
!fe    ■       I:;.!..i;-s    :::,::  v  u:ii:i;.v 

III  Ij.-ri  Ct^::jrt'-s  ^.ive  l\:'.l  c;*  .^c:;sh' -t  tv^ 
eO.tXX)  labjut  80  pcrctnt)   v.:  tlit'ie  OKl.U;'..:...* 


tnb^B.  Iheir  member^  helped  faund  the 
fate  and  have  fx^cupled  high  positions  In 
■  eM.  education,  and  public  sffatrs. 
1  iv  Oklahoma  legislature  has  found  Indi- 
an*  In  positions  of  leadership,  former  811- 
aior  Robert  L.  Owen  la  a  Cherokee.  Chief 
Justice  Samuel  E.  Welch  of  the  .state  supremo 
roort,  la  a  Chlckaiaw      '1  '  Will  Rogers 

WHS  a  Cherokee.    In  the  1  ti«(>  at  Clsre- 

mot*  (Rogers'  hi  me  town)  I  asKed  J  C.  Olpe, 
deputy  shrrllT.  how  many  ounty  olTlclala  are 
Indiuns  Sixteen  of  the  23  proved  to  be  of 
one-qusrter  blood  v.r  more. 

Yet  every  major  policy  of  the  Bureau  In 
recent  years  has  tended  toward  revival  <f 
tri'oal  autonomy  and  ancient  customs.  Sep- 
arate CCC  camps  were  maintained  for  Indian 
youths.  There  were  separate  sewing  rooms 
for  Indian  women  and  separate  piojects  for 
Indian  men  under  the  WPA.  Eiegregated 
hospitals  are  malnUlned  on  the  reservations. 
A  restricted  Indl.in  Is  not  permitted  a  loan 
from  the  Farm  Security  Administration;  he 
must  deal  with  the  special  loan  service  of 
the  Indian  Office.  Proposals  have  t^een  made 
by  Bureau  officials  that  problems  of  Indian 
war  veterans  be  handled  by  a  special  divi- 
sion of  their  office. 

Tribal  control  and  governmental  regula- 
tions constantly  remind  the  Indian  of  his 
Inferior  status.  Indians  loll  about  agency 
offices,  waiting  to  ask  permission  on  matters 
that  a  free  farmer  would  decide  In  an  In- 
stant. Congressmen  from  reservation  States 
are  familiar  with  letters  such  as  this  one 
from  Charlie  Red  Shirt  to  Congressman 
Pb.\nci3  CAfE.  of  South  Dakota:  "Mv  oldest 
daughter  receive  Sioux  benefit';.  Jibe  want 
to  buy  milk  cows  bacause  we  like  dairying 
But  they  want  her  to  buy  beef  catties  and 
they  make  her  feel  bad.  If  they  let  her  go 
and  buy  what  she  want  In  the  first  place 
she  would  have  about  30  or  40  head  of  catties 
by  this  time. " 

One  Sioux  farmer,  disliking  an  old  horse, 
sold  him  fcr  «75  without  permlsJlon  and 
reported  he  had  disappeared.  The  horse  had 
to  be  found.  The  superintendents  report 
fills  a  small  volume.  Two  field  men  after 
loni?  search  and  the  expenditure  of  atxDut 
♦2.500  of  taxpayers"  money,  settled  "he  mat- 
ter. The  Indian  was  given  a  strong  repri- 
mand— and  the  horse. 

Every  agency  official  I  Ulked  wuh  cried 
out  against  the  bureaucratic  red  tape  of  the 
Service.  Nothing,  it  seems,  can  be  done  sim- 
ply or  promptly.  Suppose  Jack  Muskrat 
wants  to  borrow  money  to  plant  a  crop.  He 
takes  up  the  subject  at  the  agency  office. 
The  matter  must  come  before  the  tribal 
councU.  A  "farm  plan"  must  be  wcTked  out 
especially  for  Jack.  The  superintendent 
must  approve.  The  credit  unit  must  study 
and  approve  the  plan.  A  loan  agent  showed 
me  a  sUck  of  complicated  forms,  reports, 
letters  and  printed  Instructions.  "That's 
what  It  takes  to  get  one  Indian  farmer  a 
loan.''  he  said.  'No  wonder  they  d  rather 
rent  the  land  and  loaf." 

The  cost  of  keeping  Indian  wards  has  risen 
year  by  year.  In  1928  the  appropriation  for 
the  Indian  Office  totaled  $10  000,000,  suppjort- 
ing  4,000  employes.  Critics  In  Congress  de- 
clared it  was  time  to  emancipate  thj  Indians 
and  let  the  Office  "work  Itself  cut  of  a  Job." 
Yet  by  last  year  the  numt)er  of  eraploves  had 
Increased  to  7.383.  And  In  the  appropriation 
bUI  for  1946  the  Indian  OfBce  requests  $32.- 
000.000  and  306  new  positions. 

Pbr  all  the  vast  expenditure,  how  many 
Indians  ar»'  •!..  rt  ~     N.ibody  knows.'    In  1934 


'Thore  Is  no  official  definition  of  what 
constitutes  an  Indian.  Census  Bureau  enu- 
merators In  1940  were  directed  t3  list  as 
Irrin-.s  "any  person  of  mixed  blood  if  one 
>,u  r-t  r  r  more,  or  If  the  person  Is  regarded 
'S  an  Indian  In  the  cotumimlty  in  which 
1.0  lives." 


the  nuniber  was  put  at  234,793.  Includlnf 
30,000  In  Alaska,  Now  the  Indian  Offlcs  "es- 
timates" k  total  of  410,970.  Congressmen  say 
thnt  the[flgur«i  art  padded  to  obtain  ever- 
Increaslnk  appropriations.  Persons  with  no 
more  thfn  1  awth  Indian  blood  htln  to 
•w.^11  thai  total.  *^ 

Despite  Oovernmcnt  outlayi.  mott  rvaerva* 
tlon  Indl4ns  Uvs  in  poverty.  Until  war  work 
cnme  to  Bieir  aid.  not  more  than  two  percent 
of  reaervktion  families  averaged  more  than 
•aoo  incdme  a  year.  Living  conditiyns  are 
often  extremely  bad.  Dlseaaa  la  prevalent 
and  lnfa*l  mor.elity  it  high. 

Two  pr^Kslng  tasks  confront  Concrese  and 
the  Indlin  service: 

The  flrit  Is  to  provide  legislation  that  wiU 
remove  restrictions  from— and  thus  emancl- 
pate— every  Indian  who  la  able  to  manaee 
his  nfTalrti.  * 

The  second  Is  to  chart  a  new  course  for 
the  Offlc^  of  Indian  Affairs,  whereby  its 
efforts,  during  the  time  it  remains  In  exist- 
ence, are  jlrectcd  toward  assisting  all  Indiana 
to  be  self-supporting. 

What  Indians,  now  restricted,  should  oe 
declared  competent?  Opinions  vary,  but 
agreement  is  possible  on  Immediate  emanci- 
pation o'J 

1.  Hon(^rably  discharged  veterans  of  the 
present  w^r.  This  would  be  an  act  of  simple 
justice  fcr  those  who  have  fought  for 
freedom. 

2.  All  lidlans  born  from  this  time  forward. 

3.  All  persons  of  less  than  one-quarter 
Indian  blCKXl. 

4.  Graduates  from  a  standard  high  school 
or  Its  eqiilvalent. 

5.  All  others  who  are  competent  to  man- 
age their  affairs.  Ueflnlte  provisions  should 
be  made  for  determining  competence.  Any 
Indian  should  be  permitted  to  apply.  Vet- 
erans of  past  wars  might  automatically  obtain 
removal  at  restrictions. 

'  Ownership  of  real  and  personal  property 
Will  brln^  responsibility  for  support  of 
schools  atid  other  public  services.  It  will 
furnish  tfte  same  Incentive  for  thrift  and 
good  mamgement  that  are  enjoyed  by  the 
Indians'  white  neighbors.  I  asked  a  young 
Indian  fatmer.  plowing  with  a  shaggy  team, 
what  he  becded  most.  He  replied,  '  rractor. 
Not  agency  tractor.     Mine!" 

The  asaumptlon  that  most  Indians  are 
agrlculturftl  has  been  a  tragic  mistake. 
Many  are  skilled  craftsmen.  They  are  po- 
tential eniglneers.  mechanics,  and  technical 
workers.  Iroquois  and  Onondagas  In  In- 
dtistrlal  centers  are  recognized  as  among  the 
best  strucftural  steel  workers  In  the  world. 
Navajos  wttio  have  been  trained  off  the  res- 
ervation Have  become  competent  draftsmen, 
laboratory  assistants,  and  nurses.  Indian 
girls  from  Haskell  Institute  In  Kansas  are 
noted  as  accurate  stenographers  and  effi- 
cient secretaries.  Graded  on  careful  tests 
for  meclianical  aptitude.  Indian  youths 
from  15  tp  22  years  old  at  the  Flandreau, 
8.  Dak..  eAooI  scored  a  higher  average  than 
white  stuqents  of  corresponding  age  in  De- 
troit. ' 

Frank  Bpaver.  veteran  leader  of  the  Win- 
nebago Tribe,  told  me:  "Give  our  boys  and 
girls  training  as  Americans,  and  not  as  In- 
dians, andtheyll  set  themselves  free." 

Tlie  woids  of  Lincoln's  Secretary  of  War 
now  sounp  with  new  significance.  To  a 
Congressman  seeking  an  interview  for  a 
bishop  who  protested  conditions  among  the 
Indians.  Mr.  Stanton  exclaimed:  "The  Gov- 
ernment never  reforms  an  evil  until  the  peo- 
ple demand  it.  Tell  the  good  bishop  that 
when  he  reaches  the  heart  of  the  American 
people  the  Indians  will  be  saved." 

It  Is  time  for  the  people  to  demand  that 
this  evU  b^  reformed. 


Airrxnix  to  the  cox'^rr 
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EXTENSION  nr  REMARKS 
ii'jN.ROBERT  A.  GR\M 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOU8X  OF  RKPRE8E^  TATIVW 

Monday.  November  12.  194S 

Mr  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Spraker. 
under  Icavf  to  extend  my  lemarks  tn 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol lowing  ar- 
ticle by  Lawrence  Sullivan,  from  Nation's 
Business  for  November  1945: 
Hknbt  Wallace's  1950 
(By  Lawrence  Sullivan) 

Most  buslneaamen  will  have  difficulty  fol- 
lowing the-econonalc  theories  set  forth  In  the 
latest  of  Henry  Wallace's  trilogy  —Sixty  Mil- 
lion Jobs.  The  predecessor  volumes.  America 
Must  Choose,  published  In  193:1.  and  New 
Frontiers,  in  1943.  were  but  the  rough  scaf- 
folding for  the  present  comprehensive  out- 
line of  managed  economy  wltiiln  the  frame- 
work of  political  democracy. 

The  volume  Is  perhaps  more  significant 
than  Important.  It  offers  a  guide  and  index 
tc  the  philosophy  and  social  attl.udes  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce — a  matter  of  deep 
significance  In  this  critical  era  of  reconver- 
sion. The  want  of  historical  Importance 
which  marks  the  work  on  every  page  arises, 
probably,  from  the  fact  that  not  aaany  work- 
aday citizens  will  regard  the  booK  with  more 
than  passing  curiosity. 

During  hlc  entire  public  career  since  1938, 
Mr.  Wallace  always  has  had  a  new  l>ook  in 
preparation.  As  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
he  surrounded  himself  with  a  group  of  fervid 
thinkers  and  plausible  reformers  Tney  l)e- 
gan  by  writing,  not  books,  but  legislative 
bills  to  be  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  for  prompt  en- 
actment. 

Their  first  bill  created  the  Agrldiltural  Ad- 
justment Administration,  which  aimed  at  a 
permanent  balanced  abundance,  to  be 
achieved  by  the  simple  mechanics  of  maafl 
destruction  of  surplus  farm  crcps  and  the 
future  conuol  of  production  through  acreage 
allotments  on  each  major  crop.  Ln  the  panic 
of  the  banking  crisis,  this  neasure  was 
whipped  through  Congress  almcst-s  without 
reading  or  debate.  But  when  a  moment  of 
reflective  contemplation  revealed  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  whf  t  they  actu- 
ally had  writtten  Into  the  Federal  Code,  the 
word  passed  Informally  among  congressional 
leaders  that  aU  futtire  bills  toiiching  farm 
policy  should  be  written — or  it  least  re- 
written— on  Capitol  Hill. 

A  CBOUP  or  PLANNERf 

Prom  about  that  point,  in  the  late  summer 
of  1933,  the  Wallace  group  have  been  Inter- 
ested primarily  In  twoks.  In  1935  they  were 
leaders  in  the  Wa»hlng:ton  poUiical  tempest 
which  led  to  establishment  of  the  Tem- 
porary National  Economic  Committee.  In 
1940.  when  the  pamphlet  alarns  of  TNEC 
had  been  forgotten  by  a  Nation  which  now 
found  Itself  drlfUng  into  Worlc  War  n.  the 
planners  set  themselves  up  jnew  in  the 
National   Resources  Planning  ISoard, 

This  agency.  Congress  nmimaiUy  abolished 
In  1943  by  striking  out  the  iipproprlatlon 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  For  th«  unemployed 
planners,  a  new  lease  on  offl:lal  life  was 
obtained  soon  afterward  by  th*  creation  of 
the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare,  which  the 
then  Vice  President  Wallace  headed.  This 
agency  at  length  was  liquidate*!  by  creation 
of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 
which  Mr.  Wallace  did  not  heaC. 

Over  some  IS  jrears.  Mr.  Wal  ace  has  thus 
held  within  his  orbit  some  of  1  he  most  far- 


eeeing  thinkers  and  most  searlnf  phr 
makers  in  America.  As  one  who  watched 
the  planners'  OHQ  as  It  mored  fttun  one 
aphnbrticnl  destgnatlon  to  another.  I  fad 
little  heait-ncy  In  deaerlMng  "sixty  millton 
Jobs"  as  the  nower  of  their  deeade'i  work 

ooLLKTioN  or  aaroBTi 

In  the  entire  book  there  la  hardly  a 
tbouflht  or  a  sUtietie  which  had  Dot  been 
presented  earlier  In  either  the  paaaphitt  re- 
porte  or  TNEC  or  the  hettv  tomes  of  NltPll. 

T)y  he  text  '  '  oonatanily 

tix  '     tiemea  ai  •   iva  of  David 

Cxuibman  Ooyle,  Morderni  iKekiel.  Rextord 
Ouy  Tugwell,  Richard  Hlpplrhouser,  Oscar 
Altman.  Luther  Oullck,  K^-eline  Bums. 
Adolph  Bcrle,  and  Alvln  H.  Hansen.  With- 
out naming  them.  Mr.  Wallace  acknowledgea 
his  debt  to  the  variou.s  Government  reaearch 
staffs,  in  his  introduction 

"It  has  been  my  good  fortune  during  the 
past  13  years  of  official  life  In  Washington.' 
he  says,  "to  contact  the  minds  and  share  the 
aspirations  of  many  thoughtful  men  and 
women  In  the  various  Government  agencies 
and  m  business,  labor,  and  agricultural 
groups  who  are  thoroughly  devoted  to  the 
common  good." 

Mr  Wallace  usee  60.000.000  Jotie  "as  the 
symtK)!.  If  not  the  arithmetically  exact  sym- 
l>ol.  of  the  full  employment  we  can 
hare.     •     •     •" 

Because  of  technological  advances  and 
higher  productivity  per  man-hour,  he  ex- 
plains, it  may  develop  ih-t  we  can  attain 
a  national  Income  of  1200.000,000.000  a  year 

with  only  55.000.000  people  at  work. 

"If  so,  then  we  are  so  much  healthier  a 
Nation." 

Having  opened  thU  escape  hatch  of  5,000.- 
000  )ob8,  Mr.  Wallace  then  goes  on  to  chart 
the  legislative  and  administrative  steps  re- 
quired to  set  up  hU  Civic  Index  of  the 
People's  Peace  of  Full  Employment.  This 
index  Is  made  up  of  10  points.  They  call 
for  higher  minimum  wagea  and  a  federally 
enfomieu  minimum  standard  of  livuig; 
maintenance  of  farm  prices,  a  considerably 
broadened  public-works  program  In  rural 
electrification,  river  valley  development,  and 
soil  conservation:  a  housing  program  to  "as- 
sure adequate  homes  for  all  groups":  health 
insvirance.  soclailzed  medicine,  and  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  provide  better  educational 
lacllltlee  everywhere. 

And  all  of  this  Is  to  be  accomplished  dtir- 
ing  the  next  5  years,  under  Mr.  Wallace's 
plan.  conciJirrently  with  gradual  reduction 
In  taxes  "In  a  balanced  manner,  so  as  to 
stimulate  private  Initiative,  to  Increase  con- 
sumption, and  to  protect  the  public  Inter- 
ests against  special  tax  prlvUeges." 

Yet  all  of  this.  Mr.  Wallace  lielleves.  may 
be  attained  "without  a  planned  economy. 
Without  disastrous  Inflation,  and  wltbout  an 
untMilanced  budget  that  will  endanger  our 
national  credit."  But  at  this  point  Mr.  Wal- 
lace veers  off  Into  semantics — the  science  of 
giving  new  meanings  to  old  words.  Without 
an  understanding  at  the  new  definitions  Mr. 
Wallace  has  In  mind,  his  paragraphs  often 
do  not  make  sense. 

He  Is.  for  example,  perfectly  "sincere  when 
he  ^>eaJu  of  doing  all  tbese  things  without 
an  unbalanced  budget  that  wlU  endangeV  our 
national  credit.  But  when  he  uses  the  term 
"unbalanced  budget"  he  Is  not  talking  about 
the  same  thing  most  people  have  in  mind. 
To  the  lay  reader,  the  budget  Is  the  business- 
like Itemization  of  governmental  receipts  and 
expenditures,  with  the  annual  deficit  to  be 
financed  by  public  borrowing. 

TUB    mew    STTLB    BUIXVT 

But  the  Wallace  civic  Index  Is  constructed 
on  the  conception  of  a  national  budget  In 
which  all  personal  and  corporate  incomes  and 
expenditures  also  are   included,  along   with 
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belief. 

To  arrive  at  his  calculation  nt  00,0wO,UCU 
Jobs.  Mr.  Wallace  takes  the  Census  Bureitu  k 
graph  of  population  growth  since  1900  TIuh 
gives  a  total  labor  force  of  40.000j000  an  of 
1920.  54.000.000  aa  of  1940,  and  62.U00  COO  as 
of  1950.  Allowing  for  normal  frictkmal 
unemployment  of  1.400.000  (temporarily  sick 
or  incapacitated,  changing  from  Job  to  Job. 
and  seasonal  unemployment),  he  find?  60- 
000.000  Jobs  the  goal  for  1950.  He  then  con- 
structs the  following  break-down  of  working 
assignments,  the  table  showing  comparative 
figures  for  1940.  as  reported  by  the  Labov 
Department,  and  the  theoretloU  figures  set 
down  by  Mr.  Wallace  for  1960: 
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In  lU  eesencee.  then.  Mr.  Wallace's  pro- 
gram Is  to  reduce  the  1940  unemployment 
of  7.400.000  to  1.400.000  by  1950.  To  absorb 
these  8,000,000  workers,  he  places  2  000,000 
m  the  armed  forces.  That  leaves  him  wuh 
4.000X)O0  new  jobs  to  be  created  under  his 
5-year  plan.  That's  nothing  to  be  alarmed 
about,  is  It?    It  could  txappen  very  easily. 

The  only  thing  we  nvay  be  certain  of  at 
this  point.  If  history  is  a  guide,  is  that  if  it 
does  happen.  It  won't  be  after  Mr.  Wallace's 
plan.  This  book  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
whatever  happens  tn  America  in  the  next  5 
years,  because  not  enenigh  people  understand 
Mr.  Wallace's  semantics.  If  some  brash  po- 
litical demagogue  should  Jump  to  the  ros- 
trum and  shriek.  "Lets  make  4.000,000  more 
Jobs  In  this  great  country  of  ours."  he  prob- 
ably would  command  a  landsUrte  following 
overnight.    Few  would  even  ask,  How? 

But  Mr.  Wallace  says  we  must  tint  con- 
struct an  elaborate  civic  Index  of  the  peo- 
ples peace  of  full  empioynoeot.  and  then 
Implement  it  with  a  new  national  budget 
which  would  forever  take  the  lid  off  of  Gov- 
ernment spending.  The  old  American  con- 
ception of  a  balanced  Federal  budget  would 
be  cast  into  the  lirobo.  and  Government 
would  gear  Itself  to  spend  from  3rear  to  year 
whatever  might  be  needed  to  give  everybody 
a  steady  )ob  at  good  wages. 

True.  It  Is  no  simple  matter  to  create 
4.000.000  additional  Jobs  in  the  postwar  years. 
But  many  still  hold  sufficient  faith  in  the 
energy  and  vitalities  of  the  American  people 
to  believe  It  is  much  easier  than  Mr.  Wallace  a 
circumlocutions  make  out. 


AIMS 
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Rfact.ons  to  Anti-Baltic  Move$ 

i:x  ;  I  ssion  of  i;i-mai;k.s 
HON.  ALVlN  L.  O'KONSKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  12.  194S 

M.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
letter  to  the  editor,  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  September  9. 
1945,  the  Honorable  Robert  P.  Skinner, 

f  "--r  A:^  -•:  m  Minister  to  Estonia, 
1. .      .i    a..  ;  1  .  :.uania.  said: 

THBKI   BALTIC   STATES 

Th*re  geoms  to  be  no  ground  for  doubt 
that  ihf  American  position  with  regard  to 
the  status  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Litiiuanla 
la  in  need  of  clarification.  It  is  a  fact  that 
representatives  of  these  states  are  accredited 
to  this  aovernment  and  the  United  States 
still  recognizes  them.  Nevertheless,  while 
certain  measures  are  announced  respecting 
Italy,  Poland,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
and  Finland,  to  mention  a  few.  no  statement 
U  avallflble  which  in  any  manner  affects  a 
tacit  recognition  that  the  three  Baltic  States 
•re  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Soviet  Russia. 

If  our  recognition  of  the  three  Baltic  states 
means  anything  beyond  empty  words.  If  the 
Atlantic  Charter  poMMMs  real  validity.  If  the 
right  of  small  nations  to  exist  continues  to 
be  a  part  of  (iur  credo,  there  must  be  some 
way  of  bringing  the  Ls(iue  to  an  acceptable 
settlement.  Although  the  Potsdam  com- 
munique contains  no  direct  reference  to  the 
Baltic  question,  the  Council  of  Ministers  now 
set  up  certainly  poasesses  the  authority  to 
ooaalder  tlie  subject.  The  immediate  impor- 
tant task  of  the  Council  Is  to  draw  up  treaties 
O*  ptaee  with  nve  enemy  countries  "and  to 
propose  settlements  of  territorial  questions 
ouLstanding  on  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
Europe." 

No  fair-minded  person  will  deny  that 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  are  entitled 
to  a  hearing,  nor  that  we  should  give  some- 
thing more  than  lip  service  to  our  recog- 
nition 

A  letter  written  by  Constantine  R. 
Jurtjela,    president   of   the   Lithuanian- 

Arr'>r:'-nn  Cn-inr:!  nf  Societies  of  G  rUer 
N  .'.  ¥'■;<  A,.,  print  rd  m  the  N.  ■•>.  York 
Tinu'o  '  :•.  >    ;.itember  21.  194^    ,i     loHows: 

TtOUBLt     i.N     B.ALTIC    STATK-»       ACTh   N     BY    RUSSIA 
VtEWfD   .\3   VIOLATION   OF   ATLANTIC   CH.ARTER 

Ycur  editorials  seem  to  take  It  for  granted 
that  the  Russian  territorial  acquisitions  of 
l&3d-45  are  to  l>e  permanent  annexations 
along  the  eastern  fringe  of  Czechoslovakia, 
the  Curzon  line,  and  acrt>ss  east  Prussia. 

H  ' -vcr.  a  delegation  of  the  Lllhuanlan- 
A  an  Council,  uniting  the  preponderant 

majority  of  Lithuanian-American  organiza- 
tions, called  at  the  State  D?partment  on 
Aui^ust  22  and  was  told  that  the  American 
policy  of  nonrecojfnltlon  of  the  Soviet  con- 
quest of  the  Baltic  statea.  namely,  the  state- 
ment of  July  :"?  b:5-lil  vtMn.i::;';  (llU-h;!!-:;:*^!! 
iUKl  that  the  pr::,  ;  .  ■-  ;  !;•»•  Ati.u'.tic  Cli  ; r- 
♦  •'-    r  -i-itinue    t--    .'   .    ;•■    •  l\  >    Anu ':\ '.-.-,  w    r>.  .\cv 

r.  :.'rtvin:tTt  1  ..  :-.-.,'iiN>  ;i-  .<:  P^.'.sci.u'.y 
tbe  A:  •  \  lUTican  policy  toward  'Russia 
••ems  t.  ;....i  been  that  of  give  and  hope,  not 
give  and  take.  With  the  hostilities  ended 
In  Europe  and  Asia,  the  democracies  must 
now  face  the  vital  issues  affectina;  the 
destinies  of  some  lOO.CXX)  000  pe<iple  r:  ,  is*- 
em  and  central  Europe,  and  compel  K  ..si,i 
to  live  up  to  Its  commitments  and  ;ts  ad- 
herence to  the  Atlantic  Charter  in  the  dec'  i- 
(Stloo  of  the  United  NatXoiLs. 


Meanwhile,  the  Baltic  peoples,  who  had 
built  an  excellent  record  of  political  maturity 
and  self-government.  He  submerged  under 
the  vilest  conditions  of  terror,  oppression, 
deportations,  forced  labor,  and  colonization 
at  the  hands  of  the  Russian  NKVD. 

Your  reporters  have  been  able  to  depict 
the  conditions  of  life  under  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation In  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  and,  to  some  small  degree,  in  Po- 
land. However,  the  conditions  in  these 
countries  do  not  approximate  the  conditions 
m  the  conquered  Baltic  states.  There  is  a 
total  blackout  of  news  from  the  Baltic  states 
except  the  cdds  and  bits  that  emerge  through 
the  lucky  few  refugees. 

There  are  200.000  to  400.000  Baltic  rofu^ees 
in  western  Germany.  Austria,  and  Danmark, 
plus  some  35,000  in  Sweden.  About  5D  refu- 
gees In  Sweden  agreed  to  go  back — including 
4  Lithuanians,  of  whom  1  managed  to  es- 
cape back  to  Sweden.  Ail  the  rest  refuse 
to  go  into  Russian  slavery,  despite  the  terror- 
izing effect  of  the  visits  of  armed  Soviet 
cCQcers  who  circulate  freely  in  the  Anglo- 
American  zones  of  occupation.  Besides  the 
hosts  of  farmers  and  laborers,  the  Baltic 
refugees  account  for  practically  all  of  the  In- 
tellectual elite — professors,  scientists,  teaeh- 
ers,  physicians,  nurses,  engineers,  opera  sing- 
ers, artists.  The  priests  generally  remained 
at  their  posts,  except  the  few  hundred  who 
had  been  forcibly  deported  by  the  retreating 
Germans. 

American  Catholic  bishops  have  already 
spcken  In  behalf  of  their  fellow  Christians  of 
the  Baltic  states.  The  Latvians  and  Esto- 
nians are  predominantly  Protestant,  and 
British  Protesant  organizations  have  spoken 
m  their  behalf.  These  are  encouraging  signs 
of  sympathy  for  the  progressive  and  demo- 
cratic neutral  Baltic  peoples  who  had  suf- 
fered manpower  losses  greater  than  any  of 
the  belligerent  states.  40  percent  In  the  case 
of  Lithuania  The  friends  of  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples in  this  country  will  certainly  continue 
to  act  and  strive  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  war  aims  of  the  democracies  with  active 
deeds,  such  as  demand  for  evacuation  of  the 
Soviet  troops  and  NKVD  terrorists  from 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

NEWS    FHOM    OCCDPIED    LITHUANIA— "LTTHUA- 
NIAN    PARTISANS"    ARE    NOT    LrTHUANI/.NS 

This  bulletin  has  repeatedly  stated 
that  the  '"Lithuanian  Partisans,"  much 
propagandized  by  the  Soviets  and  active 
in  Gsrman-occupied  Lithuania,  were 
mainly  non-Lithuanians;  most  of  them 
were  Russians  who  had  parachuted  into 
Lithuania.  That  this  is  true  may  readily 
be  se2n  from  the  fact  that  the  list  of 
"Lithuanian  Partisans  decorated  by  the 
Soviet  Government,"  provided  by  Soviet 
sources,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Russian  names.  Any  person  familiar 
with  the  Lithuanian  language  will  admit 
that  none  of  the  following  names,  taken 
from  the  list  published  on  July  5.  1945, 
in  Pravda.  official  publication  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party,  can  be  consid- 
ered Lithuanian;  Konstantin  Yugosovich 
Rodion,  Rava  Ivanovich  Bukin.  Ivan 
Ivanpvich  Va  :!'.—.  K-irp  Pinovich 
I'.anov.  K  nM:,-,i;  M.!  nlovich  Izvekov, 
Gavnl  Karpovir;;  K.vchev.  Fedot  Anti- 
povich  KiugliaiL. .  Mihail  Danilovich 
M  .:r:ovski,  Andrei  Markovich  Murnikov, 
>  y  Grigoryevich  Nevedomski,  Yosif 
i).'..  revevich  Nikitin.  Sergey  Scepano- 
vich  Sergeyov.  Yakov  Vasilyevich  Strelt- 
?nv,  Fedor  Kornetevich  Antonov.  Feoktist 
Aristorchovich  Lebedev.  Dmitry  Andieye- 
vich  Perfenov,  Ckaterina  Zaharovna 
Radionova.  Klementy  Ivanovich  Sokolov. 
I.Ki      Kuzmich     Avdeyenko,     Grigory 


Yuryevich  Ankudinov,  Yefim  Grigorye- 
vich Belenki.  Yakov  Osipovlch  Bielov. 
Dmitry  KoDstantinovich  Borisov,  Vya- 
cheslav  Roinanovich  Braziuka,  Nikifor 
Kondratyevlch  Bursov.  Sergey  Nikitovich 
Vakulenka,  Vassily  Nikolai  Yosifovich 
Ginko,  Timofey  Grigoryevich  Golubov, 
Kuzma  Andreyevich  Gorkin,  Aleksamdra 
Aleksandrovna  Gratska,  Aleksander 
Nikitovich  X3romenkov,  Vasily  Mitro- 
fanovich  Cusev,  Vasily  Stefanovich 
Dorofeyev,  Fedor  Kapitonovich  Dyakov, 
Konstantin ',  Yevgenevich  Yevseychik. 
Arten  Ivanovich  Yelkin,  Kuzma  Yagoro- 
vinovich  Yefishov.  Ivan  Lariyonovich 
Yefremov,  Aleksander  Mihailovich  Zolo- 
tov.  Leonid  Andreyevich  Kair,  Ivan  Afa- 
nasyevich  felaus,  Danll  Semyonovich 
Kostoshka,  Vasily  Yefremovich  Koshkin. 

The  above  list  constitutes  about  one- 
third  of  tha  decorated  partisans  bearing 
similar  na|ies.  as  published  by  the 
Soviets.  Not  only  are  the  Lithuanian 
names  very  few,  but.  they  include  mem- 
bers of  the  feoviet  puppet  government  in 
Lithuania  ahd  a  few  pro-Soviet  journal- 
ists; during  the  German  cccupation  of 
Lithuania  a^l  these  persons  resided,  not 
in  Llthuanli,  but  in  Soviet  Russia. 

The  partisan  movement  sponsored  by 
the  Soviets.. which  was  designed  to  abol- 
ish Nazi  rule  in  Lithuania  and  replace 
it  with  the  iSoviet  occupation,  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  Lithuanian  patri- 
otic underground  movement  which  is 
still  in  existence.  These  underground 
fighters,  whK)  actively  resisted  the  Ger- 
mans, seek  to  protect  Lithuania  from 
foreign  enstevement,  Russian  as  well  as 
German. 

The  Sovial  oflBcial  organ  Pravda,  in  its 
issue  No.  166,  instructed  the  Lithuanian 
Communist  IParty  to  see  that  Lithuanian 
farmers  harvest  the  sugar-beet  crop  be- 
tween October  20  and  November  1.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  Lithuanian  farmers 
have  been  ordered  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment in  Moscow  to  accomplish  their 
work  by  a  specified  date. 

Paleckis,  ihe  Soviet  puppet  premier  of 
Lithuania,  in  a  speech  giveii  at  the 
Twelfth  Supreme  Soviet  Council,  re- 
minded his  audience  of  Lenin's  state- 
ment to  the  effc  t  that,  "no  nation  which 
holds  other  nations  in  bondage  can  be 
truly  free."  These  words  appl:  perfectly 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  its  present  poli- 
cies toward  Lithuania. 

Soviet  efforts  to  bolshevize  Lithuania 
may  be  se?n  from  the  following  list,  pub- 
li.'^hed  in  Pfavda,  of  Communist  educa- 
tional instil}utions  opened  in  Lithuania 
by  the  SoTiets:  two  Marxist-Leninist 
evening  universities,  10  evening  Commu- 
ni.st  Party  schools,  and  one  seminar  to 
prepare  Communist  leaders  for  Lithu- 
ania. All  this  in  a  country  where  com- 
munism wa*  never  popular  among  the 
people;  in  1S41.  as  admitted  by  the  So- 
viet orgen  au-ybu  Lietuva  <  Soviet  Lithu- 
ania) in  its  Issue  No.  35  of  1941,  the  Lith- 
uanian Communist  Party  had  barely 
1,500  members. 

Museums  and  libraries  in  Vilnius  have 
been  robbed  of  8,000  museum  pieces  and 
36,000  velunte.  According  to  the  Soviet 
paper  Izvestia.  in  its  issue  No.  169.  all 
this  properi*  was  taken  to  Minsk.    Need- 
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less"  to  .«5ay.  the  wishes  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  were  not  consulted. 

According  to  broadcasts  ov'?r  the  Vil- 
lus radio,  two  moniiments  as^soriated  with 
Lithuania  s  wars  of  independence — the 
tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  and  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  both  on  tJie  grounds 
of  the  War  Museiun  in  Kaunas,  have 
been  destroyed. 

Father  Matulaitis  was  a  Lithuanian 
patriot  whose  work  for  his  country's  in- 
dependence during  World  VVsr  I  and  in 
the  period  immediately  following  will 
long  be  remembered. 


SUtes  pressing  for  free  reporting  In  all  na- 
tions, but  It  should  not  be  s  restriction  oa 
any  move  to  alleviate  suflerlns. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

;'    "■   WililAM  S.  KILL 

or  COLORADO 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  12,  1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Sjjeaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  I  include  therein  an  editorial 
from  the  November  5.  1845.  edition  of  the 
Sterling  Advocate.  Sterling  Colo.,  on  the 
need  for  a  free  press  in  the  world  if  there 
is  to  be  mutual  sympathy  and  under- 
standing among  nations: 

RXUZr    ANB   A   rSEX    PSX£S 

Action  Of  the  House  of  Repres<?ntattve8  In 
tying  a  free  press  provlsloi  to  the  (550.000.- 
000  appropriation  for  relief  In  liberated  coun- 
tries, was  an  untlmdy,  though  well-lnten- 
tloned  more. 

S.cretary  of  State  Jamee  Byrnes  In  a  letter 
to  House  Appropriations  Comml  tee  Chair- 
man Clarence  Cannon,  stated  the  objection 
to  this  action  very  plainly  when  hf  said: 

"We  cannot  put  ourselves  In  the  poeltlon  of 
denying  promised  relief  to  million  j  of  human 
beings  because  we  have  failed  to  secure  our 
other  objectives  In  advance." 

The  willingness  to  grant  relief  money 
should  not  be  tied  to  Irrelevant  •"irs."  Either 
we  are  willing  to  aid  the  suffering  peoples  of 
the  world,  or  we  are  not,  and  then*  should  be 
no  political  questions  involved. 

The  motive  behind  the  Kous*-  action  Is 
apparent.  It  alms  directly  at  Ru.'ssla.  where 
tight  censorship  continues  despi  e  the  fact 
that  wartime  need  for  such  secrecy  no  longer 
exists.  Naturally,  if  we  are  going  to  send 
huge  Eums  abroad  for  relief,  we  will  want  to 
know  iKJw  that  money  Is  being  administered, 
whether  the  goods  which  that  money  buys 
are  being  tised  for  political  purposes. 

More  thnn  that,  we  want  to  know  what  is 
going  on  inside  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  We  can  trust  the  officers  of  UNRRA  to 
keep  a  shaip  eye  on  the  administration  of 
Its  funds  and  to  report  to  UNRR.A  meml>ers 
honestly,  but  there  Is  more  to  It  than  that. 

There  has  l)een  much  talk  of  one  world, 
and  International  cooperation  as  the  guar- 
anties of  lasting  peace. 

But  can  there  be  one  world  In  the  true 
sense  If  any  country  prohibits  free  reporting 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  of  conditions  within 
that  country?  Is  that  International  cooper- 
ation? Is  that  the  sort  of  attitude  that  wlU 
promote  the  trust  and  confidence  that  Is  nec- 
essary to  peace? 

There  must  be  a  free  press  in  every  comer 
of  the  world  if  there  is  to  l>e  mutual  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  among  nations. 
We  are  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  United 
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Monday.  November  12.  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  herewith  submit  a  transcript 
of  the  record  of  an  audience  granted  my- 
self and  other  members  of  a  con?res- 
.sional  committee  by  His  Holiness  Pope 
Pius  Xn  in  Vatican  City  on  June  27 
1945.     It  follows: 

The  following  remarks  were  made  b"  His 
Holiness  Pope  Plus  XII  to  the  Honorable 
Robert  Sikes.  of  Florida,  the  Honorable  Chet 
HoLiriELO  of  California:  the  Honorable  Mn.- 
viN  PsicE.  of  Illinois;  the  Honorable  J.  Uerot 
Johnson,  of  California:  the  Honcxuble 
Cbasles  R  Clason.  of  Massachusetts;  the 
Honorabb  THOMAf;  E.  Maktin.  of  Iowa:  the 
Honorsble  Jescs  PiAebo.  of  Puerto  Rico, 
members  of  the  Mllit«r\  AiTairs  Committ^^  oi 
the  House  of  Representatives,  when  they 
were  received  In  private  audience  by  His 
Holiness  at  the  Vatican  on  June  18.  1945; 

"You  are  most  welcome,  gentlemen,  wel- 
come to  Rome,  welcome  to  the  Vatican  City 
State. 

"Recently  we  have  had  the  pleasture  of  re- 
ceiving on  different  occasions  several  groups 
from  both  Houses  of  your  American  Congress, 
who  were  visiting  war-torn  Etirope  In  search. 
It  would  seem,  of  first-hand  knowledge  of 
what  hag  t>een  happening  and  is  happening 
over  here.  We  take  this  as  •  very  good  sign. 
It  shows  that  you  And  your  colleagues  are 
v^ry  much  alive  to  the  responsibilities  weigh- 
ing heavily  today  on  the  legislatures  of  the 
world,  on  the  legislatures  of  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world  Men  expect,  and  with  reason, 
that  law  wlU  be  for  them  the  bulwark  of  Jus- 
tice and  truth,  that  in  law  they  may  find  safe 
protection  for  those  Ood-glven  human  rights, 
whose  free  exercise  Is  basic  In  any  world 
order  wherein  peace  may  hope  to  take  root 
and  flourlsii;  among  others  the  right  of  every 
nation,  small  or  «-ea'K  as  well  as  great  or 
powerful,  to  Its  own  life  and  independence: 
the  right  of  every  Individual  to  worship  God 
publicly  as  well  as  privately,  and  to  serve  Him 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience. 
When  In  any  part  of  the  world  these  funda- 
mental rights  sre  not  safeguarded,  or.  what 
is  worse,  are  infringed  upon  or  grossly  vio- 
lated, however  adroit  or  specious  the  pretext, 
that  man  would  be  very  credulous  who  would 
promise  himself  uny  long  respite  f:om  war: 
and  millions  of  precious  human  lives  would 
have  been  sacrificed  in  vain.  The  world  of 
your  day  is  too  small  not  to  t>e  affected  by  the 
moral  ideas  and  conduct  of  any  one  of  lu 
component  nations;  and  the  words  of  your 
first  Pre.'<ident  have  lost  none  cf  tbelr  mean- 
ing and  force,  that  religion  and  morality  are 
the  Indispensahle  supports  of  political  pros- 
perity. Without  them  how  can  you  hope  for 
obedience  to  law?  Without  them  there  re- 
main only  despotism,  brute  force,  ena 
slavery. 

"May  God  protect  Etirope  and  the  world 
against  such  a  calamity.  That  is  the  burden 
of  our  prayer  as  we  beg  God  to  guide  you  in 
yotir  deliberations  and  to  bless  you  and  your 
dear  ones  at  home  abundantly," 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  12.  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  OPA  seems  determined  to 
change  the  business  methods  of  the  car 
dealers  in  America.  I  have  had  a  great 
many  wires  and  letters  fiom  the  dealers 
in  my  district  protesting  the  new  direc- 
tive which  changes  the  regular  order  of 
business  of  automobile  dealers.  The 
OPA  Act,  subsection  H  of  section  2 
specifically  states  as  follows: 

Tb«  powers  framed  in  this  section  shall 
not  be  used  or  made  to  cpersta  to  compel 
changes  In  the  biisiness  practices,  cost  prac- 
tices, or  methods  or  means  or  aids  to  du- 
tributlon  established  in  any  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that  this  section 
is  crystal  clear.  It  is  put  in  at  a  restric- 
tion upon  OPA.  We  now  find  this  organ- 
ization trying  to  evade  this  section  of  the 
law  and  attempting  to  change  the  busi- 
ness practices  of  the  automobile  indus- 
try. 

The  OPA  seems  intent  upon  control- 
ling profits.  Their  actions  have  be'?n  ona 
which  is  not  that  of  controlling  inflatian 
but  anti business.  It  seems  that  the 
OPA  wants  to  get  a  stranglehold  on  in- 
dustrj'.  They  want  to  prevent  competi- 
tion which  is  the  best  governor  to  busi- 
ness. They  fail  to  understand  that  efB- 
ciencies  in  business  and  competition  will 
decide  the  price  of  many  articles. 

Our  pattern  of  hvlng  and  of  producing 
is  so  complicated  that  it  cannot  be  blue- 
printed and  regimented  by  the  OPA  mak- 
ing every  individual  travel  the  same 
r>ath. 

Many  regulatiotjs  imposed  upon  bu.si- 
ness  by  tlie  OPA  have  been  done  with  a 
ruthlessness  and  a  pettiness  far  beyond 
the  law  or  any  conception  of  Congrea*. 
This  Congress  ought  to  do  everjlhlnc 
possible  to  get  Government  off  the  neck 
of  business,  Indu.stry  working  with  its 
own  special  problems  in  its  own  special 
market  will  make  adjustment  under  com- 
petitive prices  without  regulations  being 
pre.'^.cribed  by  the  OPA. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  convinrrd  that 
many  of  the  policies  of  the  OPA  have 
encouraged  inflation.  They  do  thLs  be- 
cause they  discourse-  ----• — Ion.  There 
are  thousand.^  of  b'  i  with  fac- 

tories, materials,  and  labor  ready  to  po 
to  work,  but  they  are  waiting  upon  the 
OPA  to  give  them  a  price  upon  the  article 
they  wish  to  sell.  Many  of  these  small 
businesses  being  denied  a  price  which 
will  reflect  a  reasonable  profit  are  turn- 
ing the  keys  in  their  places  of  busineas 
and  going  fishing.  This  will  cause  not 
only  a  shortage  of  consumer  goods  but 
unemployment. 

The  automobile  dealers  of  this  coun- 
try should  be  left  alone.  This  Congress 
should  speak  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
They  should  insist  that  OPA  follow  the 
law  and  not  make  interprf 

permit  them  to  change  lo:---         

business  practices. 
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The  Principles  ot  Democracy 
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HON   HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

'    r     <.  >'.S.Nt.i   i  .1.  L  1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mnudav    Soirmht-r    / "'     ]')45 

M:  K>.<Pi  Ll.MANN.  M;  .-leaker,  un- 
der leave  Riven  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  enclose  comments  from 
a  letter  cf  a  former  employer  of  mine 
who  is  a  member  of  th*'  Mi::.  Corps 
and  ha?  been  overseas  in  tin-  Pacific  area 
for  the  pa-st  3  years.  I  think  it  is  well 
for  us  who  have  been  following  the  war 
in  the  Slates  to  Rive  heed  to  these 
thoughts  of  a  fightinK  marine  who  be- 
lieves in  the  principles  of  i-  7;  (racy  be- 
ing applied  to  all  people  a.-.;  Americans 
In  particular: 

At  tnia  p<jint.  I  am  a  somewhat  confused 
person.  Judging  from  what  I  can  gather 
throui^ri  various  sources,  racial  conflicts  are 
bursting  forth  in  rather  odd  places.  I  am 
told  that  school  children  are  even  involved. 
Believe  me.  if  all  this  is  true  I  am  a  disap- 
pointed man  My  despair  has  found  an  en- 
tirely new  low.  surpassing  all  others  consid- 
erably To  think  that  parents  (for  this  could 
come  only  through  them)  would  stoop  so  low 
as  to  undermine  the  roots  of  youth  and 
poison  their  own  children  so  that  their  minds 
■hall  forever  be  warped! 

We  are  a  people  of  a  Nation  based  on  the 
principles  of  democracy.  The  eyes  of  the 
world  lo<.ik  to  us  for  guidance.  Gladly  we 
dictate  the  policies  of  the  other  countries. 
yet  we  pitifully  fall  to  practice  them  at  home. 
We  even  fall  to  educate  our  own  citizens  on 
how  to  appreciate  our  democracy  to  the  full- 
est extent  At  this  point,  every  school  should 
t>e  teaching  a  subject  called  democracy.  In- 
stead, Americans  in  various  portions  of  the 
country  are  slowly  falling  In  line  with  those 
raolcal  agitators  that  seelt  to  gain  through 
others'  failures. 

Perhaps  some  people  don't  realize  the  serl- 
ousneps  of  the  existing  circumstances.  If 
thoae  agitators  succeed  at  all.  then  they  are 
siffinger  than  our  Government  Itself.  For 
every  demtx-ratlc  principle  they  break  and 
remain  unpunished,  then  there  lies  another 
weak  spot  in  our  own  executive  legislative 
and  judicial  body. 

Surely  some  one  can  start  a  movement 
•oroehcw.  to  rid  the  country  of  these  here- 
tics. Am  I  to  return  and  be  pushed  about  by 
a  0*rma!i  who  just  decided  to  t>ecome  a 
Citizen  of  the  United  States  merely  because 
his  country-  failed  to  conquer  us  all?  Under 
the  existing  set-up  this  can  happen  Frank- 
ly I  have  no  intention  of  being  trod  upon  by 
anyone.  I  am  quite  firm  in  my  own  con- 
victions. I'll  die  for  what  I  believe  in  my 
own  way  to  be  my  rights.  By  the  same 
token,  I'll  go  out  of  my  w.iy  to  avoid  ircuble. 
•Tust  think,  10  Nazis  distributed  cleverly  in 
1  city  could  turn  It  Into  a  ct  mp'.ete  and 
Qestructlve  storn-.  p-  ;  le  are  gullible,  some 
to  a  pitUul  extei.'v,  s  :iie  merely  follow  the 
crowd,  while  stUl  others  choose  to  avert 
tr..\ib'.e  When  S-  ur  Oovernmen*.  going  to 
tnkc  drastic  act.  .;;  .1  quell  the  storm' 
f  •:.  we  truthfully  say  Clermany  :  .-,:  i-.er  v,  r 
<  ;  i-xr:o;t:\*:.-':^  aiid  ^ub:u.:.^tlun'  N,,:  E\<.:y 
bit  f.     ..  :  .     itlon  is  a  victory 

.;»   aije  V  uUld  have  posst- 


far 


b,  ,  vv  :i  in  the  field.  Those  victories  wUl 
ji\t'  i;;  '■■■>■'  hearts  of  men.  They  breed  dis- 
r      ■(  :  •      I  \cy  flow  In  the  bloodstream  and 


The   .American    Le?icn,   Seventh    District 
Department     oi      Wisconsin,      Pledges 
Support  oi  H.  R.  3939  To  Wip<   Ou! 
Cancer   and   Infantile  Paraivs.s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVEKSOrJ 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  12.  1945 

M:.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  :;•  Record,  I  am  setting 
forth  a  letter  u:.ci  resolution  of  the  sev- 
enth district  of  the  Department  of  Wis- 
consin of  the  American  Legion  endors- 
ing my  efforts  toward  an  appropriation 
of  $500,000,000  for  research  with  respect 
to  the  causes  and  cure  of  cancer  and 
poliomyeUtis: 

Rot  L.  Vingers  Post.  No.  52. 

La  Crosse.  Wis  .  October  15,  1945. 
Hon.  William  H.  Stevenson, 

United    States    Co7igress.    House 

Office  Building.  WashingU>n.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Stevenson:  The  Sev- 
enth District  of  the  Department  of  Wiscon- 
sin of  the  American  Legion,  In  session  at 
Tom.ah.  Wis  ,  on  October  15,  1945.  went  on 
record  as  heartily  endorsing  your  efforts 
toward  an  appropriation  of  $500,000,000  for 
research  with  respect  to  the  causes  and  cure 
of  cancer  and  poliomyelitis. 

The  scourge  of  cancer  and  infantile  paral- 
ysis causes  untold  suffering  and  anguish  to 
the  human  race  throughout  the  world.  We 
commend  your  stand  and  pledge  our  support 
to  you  in  helping  to  wipe  out  disease  by  the 
passage  of  your  bill,  H.  R.  3939. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

C.  P.  Evans. 
Posf  Adjutant,  Post  52. 
Approved : 

Dr    Myron  H.  Moen, 
Commander,  Seventh  District. 


R-  liet  and  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo':dai    November  12,  1945 

Mr.  MANt^FIEUD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  November  12.  1945: 

:;f:  ; ::-  .^ND  POLITICS 
The  Brown  nujendment  which  the  House 
on  Thursday  tacked  onto  the  UNRRA  appro- 
priation is  at  once  a  mischievous  irrelevancy 
and  an  administrative  absurdity.  It  pre- 
tends to  assure  freedom  to  American  news- 
papermen in  countries  where  UNRRA  oper- 
ates Press  freedom  is,  of  course,  a  laudable 
goj^l.  And  r?p -usal  of  it,  like  espousal  of  the 
sanctity  ;  .\r.ierican  motherhood,  seems  an 
easy  avenue  to  political  glorification.  It  has 
nothing  to  do,  however,  with  the  filling  of 
bellies  which  crave  not  news  but  food.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  House  Republicans 
were  prudent,  or  even  politic.  In  making  a 


party  Issut  of  this  specious  amendihent. 
They  have  laid  themselves  open  to  the  ugly 
charge  of  playing  politics  with  relief. 

The  Brown  amendment  has  to  be  read  to 
be  believed-  It  provides  that  none  of  the 
funds  apptopriated  "shall  be  furnished  to 
or  used  in  any  country  of  which  the  con- 
trolling government  •  •  •  maintains  any 
barrier — technical,  political,  legal,  or  eco- 
nomic— to  obtaining,  dispatching,  and  dis- 
seminating the  news."  Such  barriers,  wher- 
ever they  ef ist,  are  lamentable.  But  the  fact 
Is  that  the^y  do  exist  and  are  certain  to  be 
continued  to  some  extent  in  ^number  of  the 
cotmtries  wilch  have  undergone  recent  polit- 
ical upheavbls.  The  p)eople  who  live  in  those 
countries  may  be  no  less  hungry,  however, 
than  the  people  In  countries  adhering  more 
closely  to  our  own  concepts  of  press  freedom. 

In  point  of  fact,  every  country  maintains 
some  barriers  to  obtaining  news.  News- 
papermen were  excluded,  for  example,  from 
the  executife  session  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  which  acted  on  the  UNRRA 
request  for  funds.  A  literal  inteipretatlon 
of  the  Browii  amendment  would  mean,  there- 
fore, that  not  even  the  United  States  would 
be  eligible  lor  UNRRA  aid.  General  Eisen- 
hower necetsarily  maintains  certain  barriers 
to  dispatctting  news  from  Germany.  The 
Brown  amendment  would  make  it  impossible, 
therefore.  Ibr  UNRRA  to  give  assistance  to 
the  displaced  persons  now  Inside  the  Reich. 
The  Russiatis — at  whom  the  Brown  amend- 
ment is  patjently  aimed — are  not  going  to  be 
forced  into  an  abandonment  of  their  deplor- 
able censortship  by  this  sort  of  blackmail. 
All  that  wei  can  get  out  of  such  tactics  is  a 
further  deterioration  of  our  relations  with 
them. 

The  Republican  Congressional  Food  Study 
Committee  reported  Just  a  few  days  ago  that 
"the  t550,0#0,000  remaining  to  complete  the 
current  contribution  of  the  United  States 
toward  UNBRA's  operating  expenses  should 
be  made  atailable  Immediately.  This  is  a 
national  obligation.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
the  United  fetates  should  now  default  on  the 
commitments  it  has  made  to  UNRRA  and 
which  UNRliA  in  turn  has  made,  in  reliance 
upon  us,  to  the  people  of  the  liberated  coun- 
tries of  E:uBope."  We  cannot  now  impose  a 
special  condition  upon  our  contribution  to 
UNRRA  willhout  just  such  an  unthinkable 
default  on  our  commitments.  The  Brown 
amendment  imposes  a  condition  which  is,  In 
any  case,  impossible  of  fulfillment  and  which, 
if  enforced,  will  condemn  millions  to  hunger. 
UNRRA  wa<  established  not  for  the  purpose 
of  op>enlng  foreign  doors  to  American  news- 
papermen Out  for  the  simple,  humanitarian 
purpose  of  .getting  food  to  starving  human 
beings,  we  hope  the  Senate  will  have  a 
better  sens^  of  values. 
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UNRRA — Our  Tragic  Let-down 

EXTpISION  OF  REMARKS 
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ON.  SOL  BLOOM 

;  OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  3OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  12.  1945 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  on 
UNRRA  entitled  "UNRRA— Our  Tragic 
Let-down"  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Sunday,  November  11. 
1945: 

rNipiA — OUa  TRAGIC  LET-DOWN 

American  prestige  in  the  world  had  never 
before  reacted  such  a  peak  as  was  attained 
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at  the  close  of  the  war.  Millions  of  people 
In  all  parts  of  the  earth  looked  upon  the 
United  States  as  their  chief  liberator.  By 
our  tremendous  contribution  to  victory  we 
had  earned  and  won  the  moral  leadership 
of  mankind  in  the  flght  for  a  better  world. 
Now — less  than  four  months  after  VJ-day — 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  influence 
in  the  shaping  of  tomorrow  is  critically 
sagging. 

In  our  opinion,  every  citizen  ought  to  be 
asking  himself  with  the  utmost  gravity  what 
is  the  reason  for  this  tragic  let-down.  Why 
have  we  suddenly  relinquished  our  vigor  in 
pursuit  of  alms  which  only  a  few  montiis 
ago  were  deemed  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  of 
our  sons?  Can  It  be  that  peace  and  democ- 
racy and  decent  regard  for  human  life  are 
any  less  desirable  than  they  were  at  the 
height  of  our  military  effort?  That  is  un- 
thinkable. Yet  we  are  confronted  by  a 
Shocking  failure  to  carry  through  some  of 
our  simple  obligations  growing  out  of  the 
war. 

The  most  glaring  example  of  this  derelic- 
tion is  the  faUure  of  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate the  funds  that  it  had  previously  pledged 
for  the  relief  of  the  starving  people  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  The  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  which 
celebrated  its  second  anniversary  on  Friday. 
Is  nearly  at  the  end  of  its  rope.  Its  food 
shipments  to  war-devastated  Europe  are  be- 
ing curbed  for  want  of  funds.  For  the  great 
democratic  power  which  poured  out  billions 
to  supply  the  w^orid  with  weapons  Is  quib- 
bling over  a  relatively  small  sum  for  starv- 
ing women  and  children. 

Our  shameful  position  is  exposed  by  a  roll 
call  of  the  nations  in  default  in  their  obli- 
gations to  UNRRA.  A  total  of  8598.594.000  is 
due  that  life-saving  agency,  and  of  that  total 
the  United  States  owes  $550,000,000.  In  other 
words,  the  richest  and  most  powerful  Nation 
in  the  world  is  alone  in  default  in  any  sub- 
stantial amount.  We  were  expected  to  lead 
the  world  in  binding  up  the  wounds  from 
battle  and  in  salvaging  the  wrecked  lives  of 
people  in  the  formerly  occupied  countries. 
Instead,  we  are  trailing  so  far  behind  that 
the  whole  idea  of  world-wide  relief  for  the 
victims  of  war  is  hanging  in  the  balance. 

Foremost  among  the  causes  for  this  critical 
situation  at  the  moment  Is  the  confusion  of 
rescue  operations  with  freedom  of  the  press. 
No  one  Is  more  Interested  in  promoting 
world-wide  freedom  of  expression  than  our- 
selves. But  when  people  are  suffering  cruelly 
from  hunger  we  can  no  more  ask  them  to 
embrace  freedom  of  the  press  in  return  for 
food  than  we  can  buy  a  change  in  politics  or 
religion  by  domestic  relief  grants.  It  is  an 
outrageous  misconception  of  democratic 
principles  to  suppose  that  they  can  be  fos- 
tered by  this  means.  Throw  up  freedom  cf 
the  press  as  a  barrier  between  starving  peo- 
ple and  the  food  they  crave  and  we  shall 
create  everlasting  hatred  of  that  principle 
and  those  who  so  stupidly  espouse  It. 

It  is  time  for  the  American  people  to  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  losing  the  precious 
advantages  purchased  with  the  blood  cf 
our  sons  because  of  petty  and  short-sighted 
deviation  from  our  main  course.  To  suffer 
a  million  casualties  for  the  sake  of  peace 
with  freedom  and  then  leave  a  sick,  devas- 
tated, hungry,  and  disorganized  world  to  Its 
own  misery  would  be  nothing  short  of  in- 
sane. The  American  people  would  never 
deliberately  consent  to  such  a  profl:gate  de- 
flation of  our  victory.  Yet  we  are  drifting 
into  a  situation  of  disillusionment,  despair. 
and  lack  of  unity  for  want  of  an  aggressive 
policy  of  pulling  the  world  together  in  re- 
construction and  peace.  That  drifting  can- 
not continue  without  disaster.  And  we  do 
not  believe  that  it  will  continue  if  the  lead- 
ers wno  see  the  dangers  ahead  let  the  people 
know  what  is  happening  and  use  all  their 
power  to  swing  the  Nation  back  onto  its  true 
course. 
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Suprfnip  Coiir?  .r.niicp  Answers  the  Oues- 
luTi.      Wh\   \  I'te  Repubiitan;" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HUN.  K\RL  F.   vu^NDT 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  12,  1945 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
its  unusual  interest  and  because  of  the 
high  regard  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Burton, 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  is 
universally  held,  I  am  placing  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  issue  of  the  Re- 
publican magazine  and  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Burton  shortly  before  his 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  this  article  the  former  United 
States  Senator  of  Ohio  and  the  former 
mayor  of  Cleveland,  places  strong  em- 
phasis on  some  persuasive  arguments 
demonstrating  why  the  citizens  of  this 
Republic  should  vote  Republican  in  1946 
and  1948.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Burton,  the 
editors  of  the  Republican  included  the 
following  notice  in  an  announcement  at 
the  beginning  of  the  article  as  it  ap- 
peared in  that  magazine: 

It  is  with  .  Ide  that  the  editors  of  the 
Republican  offer  you  this  last  partisan  article 
of  former  Senator  Harold  H.  Burton,  who 
now  takes  an  impartial  position  in  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  In  all  fair- 
ness to  Harold  Burton,  we  want  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  this  article  of  Justice  Burton's 
was  written  before  his  late  appointment  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  at  a  time  when  he 
was  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  partisanship  and 
public  service  combined  in  his  United  States 
Senate  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  the  present 
administration  places  such  high  confS 
dence  in  the  judgment  and  ability  of 
Mr.  Burton  as  to  appoint  him  to  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Suprem ;  Court  of  the  United 
States  tends  to  underscore  and  empha- 
size the  importance  of  Mr,  Burton's 
answers  to  the  question  "Why  vote  Re- 
publican?" 

The  Republican  magazine  is  edited 
and  published  in  Chicago  by  Mr.  Richard 
Nowinson,  its  editor  and  manager. 
Since  1935  the  Republican  has  been  the 
national  party  magazine  and  it  has  been 
designated  many  times  as  an  oflBcial 
party  publication.  Consequently.  Mr. 
Burton's  compelling  arguments  calling 
upon  his  fellow  citizens  to  vote  Repub- 
lican because  'the  Republican  Party  is 
the  natural  meeting  place  today  for  the 
conservatives,  the  progressives,  and  the 
liberals  who  believe  in  JelTersonian  free- 
doms, in  Lincolnian  sympathies,  and  in 
the  principle  of  individual  liberty  as 
opposed  to  ever-increasing  regimenta- 
tion" merit  most  careful  consideration. 
They  accurately  reflect  the  thinking  of 
the  Republican  leadership  in  America 
today. 

The  Republican  magazine  adds  an- 
other service  stripe  to  its  long  record 
of  constructive  party  service  in  the  pub- 
lication of  this  Important  article,  and 
citizens  generally  will  benefit  by  the 
thoughtful  reading  and  analysis  of  Mr. 
Justice  Burton's  compelling  arguments: 


Wht  Von  RxrvaucAM? 
(By  Harold  H    Burton) 

Why  vote  Republican?  Because  the  Re- 
publican Party  best  fits  the  time. 

It  is  time  for  a  new  birth  of  freedom  from 
regimentation  in  our  America. 

It  is  time  for  fceedom  from  all  forma  of 
Intolerance.  * 

It  Is  time  for  America  to  live  within  her 
income. 

It  is  time  to  demonstrate  that  constitu- 
tionally organ'.«ed  freedom  and  truly  repre- 
sentative government  are  far  better  for 
America  than  communism  or  natlouui 
socialism. 

It  is  time  to  emphasise  the  teIvk  of  a  rea- 
sonable separation  of  local  from  Federal 
functions  and  of  the  executive  from  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Federal  Government. 

It  Is  time  to  develop  dependable  prosperity 
through  increased  production  and  widened 
distribution  of  newly  created  wealth. 

It  is  time  to  liberate  the  natural  strervgth 
of  large  and  small  private  enterprises  and  to 
encourage  the  production,  dl.stribution,  and 
sale  of  the  products  of  American  fhcps  and 
farms,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This 
means  seeing  to  it  that  our  economy  and  our 
Government  are  agencies  of  freedom  and 
progress  suited  to  our  needs  and  equal  to  the 
hopes  of  our  young  people  who  have  fought 
this  war  and  who  are  looking  for  results 
worthy  of  their  sacrifices  and  their  efforts. 

The  Republican  Party  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  majority  party  in  American  Just  as 
soon  as  it  demonstrates  that  it  best  meets 
these  timely  needs  of  the  country. 

PARTY    NKEDS    CANDIDATES 

In  addition,  the  party  must  have  candi- 
dates who  reflect  the  invincible  spirit  and 
the  deep-seated  loyalty  of  our  service  men  , 
and  women.  They  must  reflect  the  tolerant, 
sympathetic  spirit  of  Jefferson  and  Lincoln 
toward  all  men,  regardless  of  their  wealtli. 
position,  race,  or  religion.  They  must  believe 
deeply  In  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  in  our  Constitution.  They  must  show 
the  combined  vigor  of  pioneers,  vision  of 
scientists,  and  faith  in  Ood  and  man  that 
typifies  America  and  is  the  hope  of  ail 
humanity. 

I  say  it  is  time  for  "a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom" from  regimentation  in  America — and 
the  Republican  Party  Is  the  best  agency  to 
insure  it.  t>ecause  for  12  years  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  regimentation  of  Amer- 
ica has  Increased  steadily,  first  to  meet  the 
scarcity  of  depression  days,  and  then  to  meet 
the  fcarcity  of  wartime.  As  both  the  de- 
pression and  the  war  have  now  ended,  we 
face  the  critical  necessity  and  the  priceless 
opportunity  of  developing  greater  industrial 
and  agricultural  activities  in  America  and 
abroad  than  ever  before  have  been  attained. 
Regimentation  is  a  natural  mechanism  In 
time  of  scarcity.  It  is  the  enemy  cf  dynamic 
prosperity.  Without  even  arguing  whether 
the  regimtntation  of  America  has  been  nec- 
essary or  wise.  It  is  clear  that  the  political 
party  now  best  fitted  to  end  it  quickly  la  the 
party  that  is  and  has  been  seeking  to  reduce 
it,  and  not  the  p>arty  that  establlEhed  it. 
develop>ed  it,  and  manned  it  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  appointees  who  are  depend- 
ent for  their  own  employment  upon  the 
everlasting  extension  of  it. 

1  say  it  is  time  for  freedom  from  intoler- 
ance— and  the  Republican  I'arty  Is  the  party 
best  able  to  lead  the  way  to  such  freedom, 
because  never  before  has  the  whole  world 
been  as  nearly  united  as  it  is  now  in  support 
of  the  common  interests  of  humanity.  Never 
before  has  America  as  clearly  supported  an 
international  agreement  dedicated  to  the 
practice  of  the  principles  of  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  man.  Never  before  has  it 
been  so  vital  to  the  survival  of  humanity 
that  there  be  cooperation  rather  than  con- 
troversy among  all  peoples.     In  this  light. 
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America  stAncU  before  the  world  m  a  natural 
champion  oX  tolerance.  To  make  goad  its 
traditional  pledge  and  current  teachlngis. 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  must 
put  into  practice  the  •  '    "h  of  tolerance 

proclaimed   in  Its  Dec  of  Independ- 

ence. 

The  primary  principle  at  our  political  faith 
UMS  written  into  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence by  Thomas  JefTeraon,  who  then 
Identified  himself  as  a  Republican"  while 
baclng  such  identification  largely  upon  his 
deep  faith  that  all  men  arc  created  equal 
and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  cer- 
tain inalienable  righu.  Including  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Lincoln  taatlfled  later  to  that  same  faith. 
While  layinc  the  foundation  of  the  new  Re- 
publican Party,  be  quoted  Jefferson's  famous 
phrase,  to  which  I  have  Just  referred,  and 
then  Illuminated  it  with  this  statement: 

•"This  was  I  heir  majestic  interpretation  of 
the  economy  of  the  universe  This  was  their 
lofty,  and  wise,  and  noble  undersundlng  of 
the  JuaUee  td  the  Creator  to  His  creatures — 
yea.  gentlemen,  to  all  His  creature*,  to  the 
whole  great  family  of  man.  In  their  en- 
lightened belief,  nothing  ctampod  with  the 
divine  Unage  and  llltencas  was  sent  Into  ;he 
world  to  be  trodden  on  and  degraded  and  Im- 
bruted  oy  lis  lellows;  They  grasped  not  only 
the  whole  race  ol   '■•  .■  n  living,  but  they 

reached  forward  ai.  ;  i  upon  the  farthest 

posterity  They  erctied  a  beacon  to  guide 
their  children  and  their  rhlldrens  chlli:ren, 
and  the  countless  myriads  who  should  Inhabit 
the  earth  In  other  ages.  Wlae  statesmen  as 
they  were,  they  knew  the  tendency  of  pros- 
perity to  breed  tyrants,  and  so  they  estab- 
lished these  great  self-evident  truths,  that 
when  in  the  distant  future  some  man,  some 
faction,  some  interest,  should  »et  up  the 
doctrine  that  none  but  rich  men,  none  but 
white  men.  or  none  but  Anglo-Saxon  white 
nen  were  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  their  posterity  might  look 
up  egmln  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  take  cotuage  to  renew  the  battle  which 
thnr  fathers  began,  so  that  truth  and  justice 
and  niercv  and  all  the  humAne  and  Christian 
virtues  mUht  not  Ije  exiinnuished  from  the 
land.  £0  that  no  man  would  hereafter  dare 
to  limit  and  circumscribe  the  great  principles 
on  which  the  temple  of  liberty  was  being 
built  ■• 

COP  IS  TOLXiANct  PAarr 

Tolerance  and  mutual  understanding 
all  men  and  women  Is  of  the  very 
of  the  American  Bill  of  Rights  and  of 
tbm  Republican  Party  1  he  Republican  Party, 
by  tradition,  precept,  and  practice,  is  the 
party  of  racial  and  of  religious  tolerance. 

I  say  it  Is  time  for  America  to  live  within 
her  Income — and  the  Republican  Party  Is  the 
best  party  to  help  her  do  so.  because  lor  12 
jrears.  muter  the  praeeiu-e,  tlrst.  of  a  dcprce* 
•ton  and  then  of  the  war,  America  has  each 
\t  -  :iej>eiied  her  deficit,  usually  by  a  larger 
ii:r..,u;.'.  than  in  the  preceding  year,  until 
now  the  debt  is  over  10  times  greater  than 
\-  w,?  .:r',-  W.r:  !  \V  .r  I  0;r  Federal  Gov- 
«■■■■:■'•  ■  ^■-  ■■*••■-,  ::'*::..:  against  the 
credit  r.t  our  cr.indchiidjea  and  our  great- 
grandchlldreji  ti  viw  i'.s  current  operating 
expenaes.     l:  r    r;..  .  ,    wllrv  points  the 

way  to  Infl  .  .   bankruptcy,  and 

the  final  breach  of  America's  pledge  to  her 
citizens,  nnd  tn  the  world,  that  every  bond  of 
this  free  Republic  is  worthy  of  infinite  faith 
and  confidence.  The  financial  standing  not 
only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  all  self- 
govern  ina  republics,  depend.^  upon  the  rep- 
utable ^tancllnK  of  America's  bonds. 

There  ts  no  more  insidious  habit  than  that 
rf  !-v;ng  on  born.iwed  capital.  It  Is  an  easy 
^;>•v:•  t  1  start  and  a  hard  one  to  stop  We. 
of  t:  ~  generation,  are  the  trustees  of  Amer- 
ica !  r  i-ur  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
drf  I.  w.-  .1WP  a  sacred  obligation  to  them 
to  Ko.  p  ^  li.-  Nation  solvent  and  to  stfrp  at 
once  spending  today  the  resourcee  that 
ahould    be    t.;:iis   a   generation  from   now. 


Officials,  who  for  12  years  have  been  paying 
current  exjpenses  out  of  borrowed  capital,  are 
not  the  best  ones  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
reaponslblllty  of  breaking  that  habit.  The 
Republican  Party — traditionally,  the  party  of 
sound  money  and  balanced  budgets — is  the 
party  best  fitted  to  put  an  end  to  the  profli- 
gate policies  It  has  condemned  and  sought  to 
restrain. 

I  say  It  Is  time  to  demonstrate  that  con- 
stitutionally organized  freedom  and  truly 
represenutlvc  government  are  far  better  lor 
America  than  communism  or  national  so- 
clallam.  and  this  la  the  essence  of  the  creed  of 
the  Republican  Party.  Today  the  United 
Nations  are  trunees  of  the  future  of  the 
world.  Among  the  leading  United  Nations, 
as  separate  nations,  there  exist  three  marked 
trends.  One  Is  toward  communism  as  exem- 
plified by  Russia,  standing  for  the  dictator- 
ship of  one  party  of  workers  over  all  other 
people.  One  Is  toward  national  socialism 
as  exempl.fied  by  Great  Britain,  presenting 
the  solution  of  a  tired  nation  faced  with 
scarcity.  The  third  is  that  of  organized 
freedom  exemplified  by 'the  representative 
self-government  of  the  United  States.  Un- 
der this,  our  elected  cfBcials  serve  as  trust- 
ees for  all  the  peopie  in  accordance  with  a 
written  Constiiutiou.  Under  this,  also, 
there  has  develop:  d  that  extraordinary  free- 
dom of  Individual  enterprise,  which  has  fos- 
tered the  irresistible  economic  strength  that 
produced  the  astounding  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  materials  and  supplies  that  enabled 
the  world  to  beat  back  the  greatest  and  most 
ruthless  attack  ever  maue  upon  civilization. 

America  was  founded,  in  part,  to  get  away 
from  the  handicaps  and  mistakes  of  Europe. 
It  was  founded,  in  part,  to  establish  here  a 
freedom  of  opportunity,  under  which  people 
from  all  over  the  world  have  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  such  organized  freedom. 

The  Republican  Party  is  dedicated  to  this 
principle  of  organized  fraedom  and  to  the 
mechanism  of  truly  representative  govern- 
ment. The  Republican  Party  Is  vigorously 
opposed  to  communism,  and  Communists 
In  America  have  demonstrated  this  by  their 
opposition  to  Republican  candidates.  The 
Republican  Party  is  opposed  to  national  so- 
Ualism.  and  the  advocates  of  national  so- 
cialism have  demonstrated  this  by  their  gen- 
eral opposition  to  Republican  candidates. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Republican  Party 
to  support,  for  America,  the  policy  of  or- 
ganized freedom,  with  as  little  regimentation 
as  Is  consistent  with  the  protection  of  all  from 
unfair  Interference  by  others.  It  Is  the  be- 
lief of  the  Republican  Party  that  such  a  policy 
best  serves  America,  regardless  of  the  drift 
of  certa*"  other  great  and  friendly  nations  In 
other  directions.  While  reccgnlzlng  the  right 
of  other  nations  to  choose  their  own  domestic 
policies,  the  Republican  Party  believes  5trong- 
ly  that  America's  beK  Interests  lead  neither 
to  communism  nor  to  national  socialism. 
America  Is  still  the  dynamic  vehicle  of  a 
vigorous  new  Nation  seeking  ever -rising 
standards  of  living.  America's  demonstra- 
tion of  the  success  of  such  policies  will  be  the 
greatest  possible  source  of  encoura!;ement  to 
people  everj'where  to  follow  us  on  this  road 
to  freedom.  If  America  believes  In  organized 
freedom  and  in  a  representative  government 
for  America  serving  as  a  trustee  fcr  all.  and 
If  America  wishes  to  outdistance  the  advo- 
cates of  communism  or  national  socialism  in 
this  country,  the  party  to  serve  In  office  for 
such  a  purpose  is  the  Republican  Piirty. 

I  say  It  IS  time  to  emphasize  the  value  of  a 
reasonable  separation  of  local  from  Federal 
functions  and  of  the  executive  from  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  our  Federal  Government,  and 
the  Republican  Party  is  now  the  l(?ading  ex- 
ponent of  this  doctrine.  Jefferson,  as  founder 
of  h:s  Republican-Democratic  Party,  empha- 
sized the  value  of  local  and  decentralized 
government  at  every  possible  point.  In  con- 
trast to  any  over -centralisation  of  Federal 
functions.  No  dcubt.  today,  he  would  resist 
MSorously  the  trend  to'*ard  over -federaliza- 


tion of  functions  which  ha5  characterized  the 
New  Deal  program  in  a  sutistantial  reversal 
of  JefTersdn's  principles.  Today,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is.  at  best,  deeply  divided  within 
Itself  on  this  issue.  The  Republican  Party, 
however,  lias  resisted  the  veritable  extinction 
of  many  'State  and  local  functions  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment  under  the  New  D?al 
program,  \mtll  today  the  Republican  Party, 
rather  thtn  the  Democratic  Party,  stands  as 
the  cbam|>lon  of  the  preservation  for  loc.il 
and  State  governments  of  as  many  of  their 
functions  as  can  be  adminlsiered  by  them  m 
the  public  interest. 

The  tinae  has  come  when  the  cumbersome- 
ness,  arbiirarlneas,  and  wastefulness  of  over- 
federal  izailon  of  functions  has  demonstrated 
Itself  under  the  New  Deal.  Today,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party — If  it  wished  to  do  so — could  not 
separate  ipaelf  from  this  New  Deal  tendency, 
nor  could  it  separate  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  federal  employees  from  the  Federal 
pay  roll,  whom  It  has  placed  there  in  Its  drift 
toward  oterfedcrallzation.  The  h'ppy  me- 
dium bet^-een  local  governments  administer- 
ing local  functions  and  the  Federal  0'>vern- 
ment  ad«i mistering  Federal  functions  can 
now  best  1^  attained  by  the  Republican  Party 
which  ha^  not  encumbered  itself  with  al- 
most couatless  appointments  of  its  members 
to  overfcilerallzed  bureaus  that  should  be 
abolished. 

Similarly,  the  past  21  years  have  marked 
as  astounding  advance  of  executive  authority 
Into  the  tglslatlve  field  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. While  the  line  between  legislatio.i 
and  administration  cannot  be  sharply  defined 
and  while  the  separation  of  executive  from 
legislativa  functions  will  always  rest  in  some 
uncertainty,  the  recent  advances  of  the 
executive  Into  the  frontiers  of  the  domain  of 
Congress  ^ave  been  so  marked  as  to  call  for 
a  prompt  reversal  of  policy. 

In  ordel^  to  permit  cur  Chief  Executive  to 
be  effective,  our  Constitution  has  given  him 
wide  disctetion  in  Interpreting  the  extent  cf 
his  own  executive  authority.  If  the  President 
decides  to  extend  his  authority  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, he  Can  push  far  Into  normally  legisla- 
tive fields'  before  he  will  be  held  to  have  ac- 
tually violated  the  Constitution.  To  some 
extent,  h^  Executive  orders  can  be  checked 
ana  overridden  by  express  legislative  action; 
yet,  the  cilly  really  practical  control  over  such 
exicutlve  intrusion  upon  the  legislative 
functions  of  Congress  rests  in  the  self-re- 
straint which  the  Chief  Executive  imposes  on 
himself  b^  limiting  himself  primarily  to  the 
execution  jof  policies  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress, ratlier  than  attempting  to  initiate  the 
policies  himself  without  legislative  approval. 

During  the  past  12  years — since  the  In- 
auguratloii  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt In  1^33— there  have  been  issued  over 
3.750  executive  orders,  far  exceeding  the 
number  a:  executive  orders  previously  issued 
In  any  coi  responding  pericxl  of  our  American 
history. 

The  Republican  Party,  therefore,  stands 
today  as  tjie  natural  champion  of  reasonable 
1  imitations  both  on  the  Intrusion  of  the 
Federal  government  into  the  field  of  local 
government  and  on  the  intrusion  of  the 
Federal  executive  Into  the  field  of  Congress. 

I  say  It  is  time  to  develop  dependable 
prosperityt  through  increased  production  and 
widened  dlsulbutlon  of  newly  created 
wealth.  It  Is  time  to  liberate  the  natural 
strength  ^f  large  and  small  private  enter- 
prise and  to  encourage  the  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  sale  of  the  products  of  Ameri- 
can shops  and  farms,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  This  is  a  Republican  dcctrlne  con- 
trasted with  New  Deal  doctrines  of  synthetic 
purchasinf  power  based  upon  subsidies  to 
some  paid  from  taxes  on  others,  but  not 
represent mg  new  products. 

There  <Jan  be  no  progress  without  the 
human  eflort  needed  to  produce  the  stand- 
ards or  facilities  sought.  Every  advance  In 
our  standards  of  living  comes  from  the  efforts 
of    someone    who    produces    those    benefits. 
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One  man  alone  on  an  island  knows  that  his 
condition  can  be  no  better  than  he  makes 
it  by  his  personal  efforts.  He,  therefore, 
gets  to  work  on  new  facilities  to  Improve  his 
condition.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  pres- 
ence of  2  men  on  the  Island,  or  of  2.OC0.0O0.0O0 
men  on  the  earth,  that  changes  that  simple 
fact.  It  is  through  the  combined  efforts 
and  exchange  of  efforts,  that  men  do  more 
together  than  they  can  alone.  In  any  case, 
however,  the  gain  depends  uj)on  someone's 
reai  effort. 

Today,  great  progress  is  being  made 
through  countless  scientific  advances,  labor- 
saving  devices,  and  inventions.  These  bene- 
fits now  contribute  so  widely  to  the  advance 
of  mankind  that  each  generation  Is  better 
off  than  Its  predecessors,  although  each  In- 
dividual expends  less  physical  labor  than  did 
his  ancestors.  The  advance  of  mankind  will 
be  substantially  In  proportion  to  the  efforts 
of  mankind,  and  civilization  will  suffer  sub- 
stantially in  proportion  as  men  fall  to  make 
the   best   productive   use  of   their  abilities. 

The  Republican  Party  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  majority  party  In  America  Just  as 
soon  as  it  demonstrates  that  It  best  meets 
the  above  timely  tests. 

The  Republican  Party  best  fits  our  time 
because  it  Is  best  fitted  to  develop  the  assets 
.of  America  In  accordance  with  American 
tradi'vlon  and  experience.  The  Republican 
Party  v.ill  not  sell  America's  unique  heritage 
of  Individual  freedom  for  any  "mess  of  pot- 
tage" brewed  in  the  old  world  cauldron  of 
international  or  class  conflict. 

WANT     AMEaICA    TO    STAT     AMKXICAN 

A  majority  of  Americans,  and  especially  our 
returning  veterans,  want  America  to  stay 
American  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  time 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  on  which 
America  was  founded  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  this  war  has  been  fought. 
Americans  appreciate  the  Increasing  need  of 
international  stability  as  a  basis  for  domes- 
tic stabT  y.  and  they  also  appreciate  the 
leading  part  that  America,  hereafter,  must 
play  in  order  to  secure  international  peace, 
justice,  and  stability  Most  Americans, 
however,  ask  that  America  lead  the  way  In 
accordance  with  the  American  principle  of 
constitutional  freedom  for  all. 

The  Republican  Party  is  now  the  natural 
vehicle  for  those  who  believe  In  the  tradi- 
tional American  programs  of  freedom  for  the 
individual  and  of  a  Nation's  dependence 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  as  the 
source  of  Its  political  power.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  is  the  rallying  point  of  those 
whose  conservatism  means  faith  in  the  basic 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Coiistitution  of  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  the  Republican  Party  is  now 
the  natural  vehicle  for  those  wto  seek  to 
advance  Into  new  fields  of  modern  economic, 
scKlal.  and  International  progress  without 
abandoning  the  purpose  for  whlca  America 
was  founded:  the  greatest  -possible  freedom 
for  the  individual. 

If  America  is  to  overcome  the  greatest 
financial  handicap  of  her  history,  her  $300- 
000.000,000  national  debt,  withe  ut  bank- 
ruptcy, she  must  develop  a  dynariic  system 
of  peacetime  production  of  real  wealth  that 
will  far  exceed  her  prewar  production  but 
need  not  equal  the  peak  of  her  wartime  pro- 
duction. With  international  stability,  do- 
mestic stability,  and  the  preserva'  ion  of  in- 
dividual opportunity,  such  production  needs 
can  be  met.  We  have  ample  plants,  machin- 
ery, raw  materials,  skilled  workrren,  skilled 
supervision,  transportation,  and  c  emand  for 
new  goods  to  do  this.  It  cannot  be  done, 
however,  by  reliance  on  the  dole  or  a  sub- 
sidy, or  governmental  operation,  because 
those  procedures  do  not  unlock  American 
genius  and  enterprise.  The  keys  we  need  are 
those  of  freedom  of  opportunity  to  seek  In- 
dividual success  and  such  freedom  of  com- 
petition as  win  call  forth  the  l)efil  efforts 
of  each  competitor. 


The  Republican  Party  Is  the  natural  meet- 
ing place  today  for  the  conservatives,  the 
progressives,  and  the  liberals  who  believe  In 
Jeffersonian  freedoms,  in  Uncolnlan  S3mi- 
pathles,  and  In  the  principle  of  Individual 
liberty  as  opposed  to  ever -increasing  regi- 
mentation. 

Freedom  Is  our  goal — and  the  Republican 
Party  Is  the  American  party  of  universal 
freedom. 


Armistice  Day,  1945 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  12,  1945 

Mr.  \7HITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Ar- 
mistice Day  and  we  are  celebrating  again 
the  wiiining  of  the  First  World  War. 

In  viewing  rll  the  misery  and  destruc- 
tion, with  the  backset  to  the  advance- 
ment of  civilization.  I  thought  the  time 
had  come  to  gather  all  remnants  of  ar- 
ir;aments  and  munitions  of  war  and  hand 
them  over  to  an  international  commis- 
.':ion  for  the  enforcement  of  universal 
peace  and  the  prevention  of  all  future 
wars. 

We  remember  when  this  country  was 
being  importuned  oii  every  side  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Allies  in  that  war 
and  America  senf  her  boys  forth  to  save 
democracy  and  fight  a  war  to  end  all 
wars.  OUi'  great  President  had  the  fore- 
sight to  announce  the  humanitarian 
principles  comprising  Fourteen  Points  for 
which  we  entered  the  fight;  principles 
which  were  ui.iversally  subscribed  to  by 
our  co-belligerents. 

Then  came  the  armistice  and  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  based  on  the  selfish 
manipulation  of  our  former  allies,  soon 
to  be  followed  by  the  disheartening  dis- 
regard of  international  security  and  fair 
dealing:  The  attack  by  Turk  or  on  Greece 
when  Smyrna  was  sacked  and  its  inno- 
cent people  were  driven  to  the  sea.  Italy 
was  permitted  to  overrun  and  destroy  the 
government  of  Ethiopia.  Japan  descend- 
ed on  helpless  China,  proceeded  to  wreck 
Shanghai  and  destroy  its  people  and  then 
overrun  ali  of  China's  richest  provinces, 
while  America  provided  most  of  the  mu- 
nitions used  in  this  conquest. 

Mr  Speaker,  after  our  disillusioning 
and  disheartening  experience  following 
the  last  war  and  all  the  sacrifice  and  con- 
tribution we  have  made  to  bring  peace  to 
the  world  again  after  this  war.  for  which 
so  many  American  lives  have  been  lost, 
we  must  see  to  it  that  all  the  promises  of 
freedom,  security,  and  the  blessing  of 
good  government  so  devoutly  made  to 
all  the  people  of  the  world  were  not  made 
in  vain. 

That  we  may  know  something  of  the 
difiBculty  to  be  overcome  in  keeping  these 
sacred  promises,  I  commend  for  consid- 
eration the  condensation  that  has  been 
made  of  an  article  by  William  Hard, 
printed  in  the  Reader's  Digest  and  insert- 
ed herewith: 

We  are  urged  to  have  good  wUl  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  peace  does  not  come  just 
by  gcxxl  will. 


In  almost  all  of  centra!  eastern  Europe, 
"liberated  by  the  Red  Army."  the  Soviet 
Union  proceeds  to  practice  deportations  and 
liquidations,  and  proceeds  to  exclude — or 
narrowly  restrict — all  observers  from  other 
countries,  and  proceeds  to  set  up  govern- 
ments controlled  by  Communists  responsive 
to  Moscow  only.  It  proceeds  to  make  half  a 
dozen  countries — running  from  Polsnd  on  the 
Baltic  to  Yugoslavia  on  the  Adriatic — Into 
Soviet  annexes. 

But  now  why  did  Britain  and  the  United 
States  allow  this  process  even  to  start?  Why 
did  they  bow  to  that  false  phrase  "liberated 
by  the  Red  Army"?  All  countries  liberated 
from  Germany  were  lit>erated  by  the  Joint  ef- 
forts of  all  the  Allies. 

Did  Britain  ^rase  from  Its  memory  the 
British  fleet  which  had  stranglingly  block- 
aded Germany?  Did  Britain  and  the  United 
States  forget  their  air  forces  which  had  crip- 
pled Germany's  war  Industries  and  transpor- 
tation system?  Did  they  retain  no  recollec- 
tion of  the  British  and  American  armies 
which.  In  Africa,  in  Sicily,  In  Italy.  In  Prance, 
in  Belgium.  In  the  Netherlands,  In  Germany, 
drew  hosts  of  German  soldiers  away  from  the 
Soviet  front?  Did  the  United  Stttes  count 
as  nothing  Its  lend-lease  offerings  to  the 
Soviet  Union? 

In  lend-lease — to  March  31.  IMS — the 
Soviet  Union  got  from  the  United  States, 
among  many  other  things,  the  following: 
158.000  guns  of  all  calibers,  13.300  airplanes, 
312.000  tons  of  explosives,  1.500  locomotives, 
E40.COO  tons  of  rails,  406.000  motor  vehicles. 
"These  vehicles."  say  President  Truman  in 
his  last  lend-lease  report  to  the  Congress, 
"carried — on  some  Soviet  fronts — more  than 
half  the  supplies  moving  up  to  the  Soviet 
troops."     And  the  President  also  remarks: 

"During  the  year  ending  March  31,  1945, 
lend-lease  fats  and  oils  sent  to  the  Soviet 
Union  comprised  more  than  half  of  the  sup- 
plies of  these  commodities  consumed  by 
the  Soviet  armies  and  by  the  Soviet  urban 
population." 

Why  then  did  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  fall  to  object,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, frankly  and  firmly,  to  obvious  Soviet 
Intention  or  using  an  Allied  Joint  victory  to 
add  some  60,000,000  non-Soviet  central  east- 
ern European  people  to  tlie  area  of  sole  Soviet 
domination? 

The  answer  is  abundantly  historically  clear. 
The  historic  "sphere"  Idea  was  not  the  Soviet 
Union's  only.     It  was,  at  base*  everybody  s. 

Greece,  for  Instance,  passed  to  the  British 
sphere.  Just  as  manifestly  as  Ruoi&nls  and 
Bulgaria  passed  to  the  Soviet  Sphere.  In 
Greece,  from  lil)eratlon  till  now,  the  Brit- 
ish have  exercised  sole  supremacy. 

Italy  passed  to  the  sphere  of  the  Americans 
and  the  British,  especially  the  British,  who 
(for  Intance),  for  a  purely  British  reason  and 
by  a  purely  British  edict,  forbade  the  Italians 
to  include  their  distinguished  statesman 
Count  Sforza  In  their  cabinet. 

Syria  and  Lebanon,  before  the  war,  be- 
longed to  the  French  sphere.  During  the 
war  the  Free  French  Oovernment  conceded 
them  their  IndependeAice.  Soon,  though,  the 
French  perceived  that  the  great  power  theory 
was  getting  revived.  They  thereupon  revived 
their  claims  to  certain  special  "sphere"  ad- 
vantages in  Syria  and  Lebanuii.  How  coul^ 
a  power  be  "great"  without  a  great  "sphere"?  ^' 

Now  Syria  Is  only  about  250  miles  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  Yet  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  thousands  of  miles  away,  proposed  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  Syria  and  Lebanon  in  a 
conference  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  was 
not  Invited.  Here,  to  Soviet  eyes,  was  an  at- 
tempted Anglo-American  "front"  or  "sphere" 
In   the   Soviet   Union's   back    yards. 

Iran  adjoins  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  part 
of  the  oil  area  of  the  Near  East.  The  near 
eastern  oU  reserves  are  among  the  richest  In 
the  world.  They  are  virtually  monopolized 
by  British  and  American  oil  companies. 
They   vastly  exceed  the  oil  reserves  of   tbe 
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Soviet    t  '.  '  •     -j-ithout   prior   arrangc- 

mrnt  with  the  SovlPt  Union,  the  United 
States  Oovemment  permitted  American  oil 
companlea  to  «ppn>Brh  the  Iranian  Oorem- 
ment  tor  new  oil  concessions.  Again  the 
RoTiel  Union  could  see  an  attempted  Anglo- 
American  front  or  aphere — this  time  right 
acrcM  Us  border 

Tangier  is  In  Mfjrocco.  In  Africa:  but  for 
crnturle*  It  has  b^en  part  of  the  European 
political  scene  The  greatest  modern  inter- 
national effort  to  M-ttle  the  afTalrs  of  Morocco 

WM  the  Algeclrng  Conference  of  1906     It  was 

automatically,     by     Ruesta      Yet 

and    Britain    and    the   United    States 

•  -        sed  to  settle  the  future  Inter- 

«>  of  Tangier  ;it  a  conference 

wi'hout  the  Soviet  Union 

What  U  all  this  but  a  race  by  the  great 
powers  Into  what  lOeofge  Washington  called 
their  "ctjrablnHtiona  and  collisions"? 

This  Is  nothing  but  a  relapse  Into  the  world 
»•  always  have  known  a  world  of  new  dlvt- 
•tona  of  spoils  and  thereupon,  as  we  already 
see.  of  plans  for  n?w  j^reai  conscript  armies 
and  navies  in  preparation  for  new  impending 
wans- 

Let  iia  have  friendly  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  but  lit  us  not  lose  our  own  self- 
respect  We  cannot  and  should  not  ask  the 
Soviet  Government  to  stop  controlling  the 
press  In  its  own  coiinrry  We  ran  and  should 
demand  that  It  step  suppressing  the  freedom 
Of  Th..'  p-»'NH  of  Its  nlUes  ;;  -f-'^lons  which  it 
ha*  i  hf»r  ■  ffi  orlv  «Mth  A!  ii-ct  tssistaiice.  We 
can  .Hi  !  ^h  :•]  \  .-'  'h.:,^  in  'hf>  \  pry  name  of 
cloee  JripjKi.'h.j)  >*.:"ti  'hp  S.  \  ;•■'  Pnlon  Let 
our  Government  t  !!K!'ii:v  'rl!  the  Soviet 
Unhi;;  O'  vcniriien  !>;-■  ?!-arh  [inm'*!y.  that 
everv  <in\  f  .«iu  h.  H<>'  ,>-^  pre«s  su'.presJ'ion  Is 
a  <!;iv  'f  lif-i-i  :■:,.■  f  Si  v.i-'  pre--tige  In  the 
I  !,  :'t-(l   8t.i  'i'  < 

And  »!"  .An. means  and  British  aid  Dulch 
and  Kr"!'.!.-;;.  we  "wester;;  derr-'-:  i'-.*  can 
never  Hope  to  rival  him  'her  u:  ^^-'^  've  have 
a  similar  nonracU.l  br  :<!!!.;  ^  :>■•!• -s  and 
.'irr.lSnr  p.<<':.tl  r.  r  -r  ru;-:-..;  Asiatics  tu  mod- 
V  u    1 »'  v  • ' ;  .1   1 1 ;    1 ;  \' .  r.  w 

Appr";ii-!i  ttii  >i  \  let  Uiv.-'n  iir.ir^fdiately  on 
the  prsiblen;  < -i  di.- .irnmnieri'  A  nice  with 
t  he  3<'v;ei  Ur;:.  It;  :;;  r  .he  Mn  unr  li  c  ion  of  arms 
jtrrt  ar!iiu"  m-  ii).i  he  rii'iii'!;^  At  current 
►'  •'!!  ::i'.'-  ii.r  5..  ;.  •  f;.;  :  will  presently 
hiive  n::  re  mSMhifjnts  thiui  ,iil  The  English- 
.«;iejilc.[u:  r.!i,ir;*ries  combined  With  its  Eu- 
r-  pea  11  n:u!  .A.ma;!!-  ^^pherpf*.  ir  ■-*  ir..;  pilltics 
is  permitted  t.-  pr'iilure  snliere,<  r  -A.il  in  a 
Jew  decHde.s,  have  40  '  |X)0,(XX)  pe.pie  w.ihln  Its 
military  d.'fii.iin  .Vnd  the  Soviet  Union  is 
lie'ideil    ti'.\\rt;d    r-i  t,!  :i)e te    ni!l!tari7-iTpM 

The  S'^vif:  nii'h'rrns  h.avp  nboli-t-ied  'i  - 
ediira'lrii  I'l  a'.I  S.-vie!  si/lui.'is  »>  r  '.:;•■  •  ■■■r\  - 
Iv  aniiMiiriced  rr.i*  n  'h,i'  The  k':r:s  .<.:>■  ,;i 
the  ».iy  i-r  The  b<'\<  whiU-  tfie  b 'v:  .1.^  ..•••- 
^tiiig  prepured.  Tr-'ni  "heir  v  umre^*  ■,  ,',irs  •  r 
the  Red  .Arniv  Tie  new  Sviv.  t  '  Mii'.iry 
Acideniirs  t.ike  hi^y^  n'  K  To  be  trmiirj  '.  r 
the  t'fRcer,'^'  c<Tpf  1)1. e  >  !  t!ie  pupils  r!  the 
K.ihisin  ^;o^,<r'■v  M.h'a-',  Atadeiny  Vital! 
Mt'-?  \  saw  hMf'e  ar'li-n  :i  f  tl-e  .'.-e  '■■f  12 
ifd  we.Ts  the  '!  r  va!  -r"  meda!  D'  es  -he 
Unitrti  St;iTe^  wan'  clo**s  Br!';i;'i  \^,:h'  t^! 
enter   thi.^   kind   of   ronipetitior.' 

I'  IS  idle  To  s;iv  t'la'  the  prospective  eot'- 
seript  niihrarv  {irepiirat.ojis  of  the  Soviet 
Ui-s-jn  ar.d  Bri'ain  iti  T  -h;'  I'nivx!  Spates  and 
Fraiu-e  are  dire.-ted  :'  ii.ii.st  Gormanv  and 
Jnp:ifi  (V-'iii,  r:v  \r.  i  t;p:in  are  to  be  totally 
disarrv,«s;  T  is  idle  t  ■■  »ay  tbiit  these  preparu- 
tiinis  me  d  rtvrted  a«;\lnst  small  [-Knvers  Th:e 
smiiU  p<'Vkers,  all  added  up  tosiether  are  mili- 
tardy  ii'..siv'ntQcnnt.  The.-^e  preparnt u->n.-=  for 
\*.-\r  bv  the  ^;reat  powers  .>.-.  be  di-eced  or.-y 
H^!il:n^r  one  anotheiv  Tliey  nvilC'^  a  !v,"io- 
cMtlc'a!  mockery  of  'he  whole  Sin  F  ■-.■,;;,  is<.o 
Charter  th.e  r-T.Tal  theme  of  v.h.i_h.  >s  tiie 
unity    of    the    v;-.'    p,-,w,.r.< 

For  fnend5.n,p  wi:  h  the  Soviet  Unior.  u-.d 
hi  order  to  try  to  -vrench  the  great  po.ur 
the^:^y  ir.to  beln^-  a  .eh.>!e  of  peace  and  not 


Just  of  greatness,  let  us  approach  the  Soviet 
Union  on  disarmament  now. 

If  we  can  solve  the  question  of  siiheres  and 
If  we  can  solve  the  question  of  the  arma- 
ments race,  let  us  give  the  Soviet  Union 
what  It  most  sorely  needs:  American  help  in 
repairing  the  frightful  devastations  visited 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  Germans.  I 
say  "if."  Because:  Would  It  not  Ije  silly  to 
send  machine  tools  and  production  machines 
and  electric -p>ower  generators  and  railroad 
equipment  and  cheniical-lndustr)  apparatus 
to  the  Soviet  Union  tn  order  to  giv«!  the  Soviet 
Union  strength  for  more  spheres  and  more 
arms  and  armies?  Would  It  not  b«  silly  for 
the  Allies  to  help  one  another  ix)  be  mere 
formidable  and  dangerous  to  one  another? 

Let  us  get  on  the  roed  of  peace,  and  then 
let  us  help  one  another,  unstintingly. 

And  to  get  on  the  road  to  peace  with  the 
surest  feet,  let  us  make  the  veiy  most  we 
can  of  the  General  Assembly,  of  all  nations, 
in  the  new  United  Nations  "founded  at  San 
Francisco.  Let  that  General  Ass.jmbly  be  in 
"    slon  at  ail  times. 
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Mr  KOPPLEM.A.\'.\  Mr.  Speaker. 
uncltr  IvdVf'  _:\.n  mr  to  insfrf  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rrn  RD  ihe  following  radio 
talk  which  I  loav.'  yesterday  on  the  United 
Nation.s  R.^irf  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
mini.<;tratinn  uil!  I  am  sure,  give  addi- 
tional v.->-u)r:^  to  The  rontinued  need  for 
UNRRA  and  fnv  -hv  p:is.->ing  of  an  appro- 
priation lo  carry  on  this  neces..sary  work 
through  the  fi.-<ca!  year  of  1946: 

Today  for  the  first  time  in  3  years  we  are 
celebrating  Armistice  Day  in  a  world  of  peace. 
This  should  be  a  time  for  hope  an:l  rejoicing. 
It  should  he  a  j'^  <l  of  international  good 
will  and  lirwti.er.y  iuve  Instead,  millions 
of  men,  women,  and  children  wi;i  continue 
to  die  this  winter,  not  from  bomta,  but  from 
hunger,  disease,  malnutrition,  and  cold. 
Moreover,  the  stunted  bodies  tind  minds 
which  come  out  of  these  conditions  are  the 
ere.i'p.^t  source  of  infection  for  future  wars, 
l;  w  are  to  carry  the  torch  of  peace  and 
iieeo  m  left  in  our  care  by  thone  millions 
of  Air.encan  men  who  did  not  rttum  from 
Ti..'  ;,,.:  World  War— whose  peace  were  cele- 
brating today— and  this  war,  we  must  win 
the  battle  fur  the  life  and  faiili  of  these 
people. 

We  »h.>  hii^e  -litT'-recl  so  little  In  this  war. 
h.r.-.'  .1-  "v:  .I-  1,  t  :  share  our  abundance 
wi'.h  t:,(.  n::s.-:ih:e  aii6  suffering  Hordes  left 
m  ttie  u.ik.'  of  ..crupation  and  battle.  We 
have  11,  ii.'erii,.-  on  d  agencv  which  has  un- 
dertake:; ri  -  .  ;;  s..:  job.  Tlie  agency  is  the 
United  N.  -ion.-.  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
mniibii.d,.  n^  v^hich  I  shall  refer  to  as  UNRRA 
during  this  discussion. 

Our  country-  has  committed  itself  to  a 
policy  of  international  cooperation.  At  Bret- 
ton  Woods,  at  Dumbr.rton  Oaks,  at  San  Pran- 
risco  and  at  the  recent  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Ors,ui!z;ith  n  Conference  in  C:anada.  we 
have  said  li'.at  we  beiieve  In  a  world  com- 
niunuy  oi  ttTort  to  meet  common  problems. 
I'NRRA  ..-,  th.e  hist  demonstration  of  our 
behef.  the  first  a>^:i;al,  concrete  operation 
in  thi.s  field  of  interr.it h  nal  cooperation. 

This  is  as  it  should  be  Why  not?  If  your 
Et  .c:  bor's  house  catclies  fine,  you  won't  hesi- 


tate a  second  to  call  the  fire  department  and 
take  the  stricken  family  Into  your  home. 
What  we  as  a  Nation  are  doing  throti^h 
UNRRA  la  exactly  the  same  thing  The  only 
difference  is  that  we  are  doing  it  on  a  large 
scale,  to  meet  the  greatest  need  that  ever 
existed.  And  we  have  joined,  with  other  na- 
tions to  lielp  our  stricken  neighbors  rather 
than  try  (o  do  it  as  individuals. 

Perhap4.  before  I  go  further,  I  should  tell 
you  exaciy  what  UNRRA  is.  There  are  47 
nations  la  UNRRA.  Every  one  of  these  na- 
tions contributes  to  the  administrative  costs 
of  the  agency.  And  the  31  nations  which 
did  not  spffer  invasion  contribute  1  percent 
of  their  Rational  Income  to  the  ope.'^tlng 
fund.  Oiir  Congress  agreed  to  such  a  ccn- 
tribution.  We  authorized  11,350  000.000  and 
appropriated  $800,000,000  of  this  amotmt. 
But  it  hiis  not  yet  furnished  the  rest  of 
the  fundi  for  which.  In  effect,  it  signed  a 
note.  Tljat  amount  is  t350.000.0C0.  A  bill  to 
provide  t|ls  money  has  passed  the  House  of 
Representlatlves  and  Is  now  Ijcfore  the  Sen- 
ate. The  House  put  some  strings  on  the  con- 
tribution, a  condition  which  no  other  country 
has  Imposed  as  a  regtilation  on  generosity. 
Whether  dr  not  the  Senate  will  Join  In  these 
restrictioQs  remains  to  be  seen.  But  the  Sen- 
ate must  act  fast.  UNRRA  supply  schedules 
show  a  steady  rise  from  June  through  Oc- 
tob?r.  If  they  are  to  continue  to  shl;-  the 
Immedlatt  necessities  for  life.  UNRRA  must 
have  the  balance  of  our  obligation  this 
month. 

Most  o|  the  $550,000,000  Is  already  com- 
mitted. But  the  Job  of  relief  for  Italy  and 
China  Is  just  getting  uuder  way  and  the 
basic  agricultural  and  indusulal  rehabilita- 
tion necesary  to  get  devastated  covmtries  on 
their  feet  Is  a  long  way  from  finished.  To 
meet  these  needs  the  UNRRA  council  has 
asked  the  cooperating  nations  to  make  an- 
other conitribution  equal  to  the  first.  The 
House  will  start  hearings  on  the  second  re- 
quest thig  coming  week. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  today,  above  all  other 
things,  thBt  this  money  is  necessary.  This 
obligation  must  be  met.  The  United  States 
must  pay  its  share.  If  it  does  not.  then  we 
shall  be  giving  only  lip  service  and  sham 
adherence  to  the  principle  of  International 
cooperatioti  and  the  policy  of  saving  suffering 
humanity. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  needs. 
You  have  seen  the  war  pictures  showing  the 
destruction  wrought  In  the  battles  m  Exirope. 
You  know  how  towns  were  reduced  to  rubble 
and  dust.  You  Itnow  that  the  armies  left 
nothing  untouched.  For  example:  When 
UNRRA  went  into  Crete  it  first  took  in 
powered  milk  to  keep  the  children  from 
djrlng  of  Rtarvation.  But  there  was  not  a 
single  metal  pot  or  kitchen  dish  to  mix  the 
milk.  LutkUy  the  UNRRA  workers  were  able 
to  round  up  a  lew  clay  Jugs  and  jars  with 
which  to  mix  the  milk  with  water.  Of  course, 
UNRRA  took  In  other  foods  afterward.  But 
this  is  merely  an  instance  at  the  monu- 
mental need,  the  terrific  job  that  UNRRA  is 
doing  and  must  contlniM  to  do. 

Now  let  me  cite  to  you  the  statement 
which  a  Greek  girl  made  to  an  UNRRA 
worker. 

•The  struggle  for  life  was  continuous,  in- 
cessant. Itnplacable  during  those  dreadftil 
years  of  ootupation.  You  had  to  go  on  living. 
You  had  to  survive.  It  was  a  duty  you 
owed  to  your  country.  Death  was  sleep,  an 
eternal  sleep,  without  nightmare  It  was 
easy  to  di»,  it  was  hard  to  live.  Everybodv 
worked,  tbe  women,  the  chHdren.  the  old 
men.  the  tick. 

•Boys  of  10  and  12  years  carried  heavy 
loads  of  wxxi  or  coal  from  distant  villages. 
Little  girls  of  8  and  10  years  worked  as  serv- 
ants lu  the  big  Germans'  kitchens.  All  this 
struggle,  this  misery,  was  just  for  a  dry  piece 
of  bread  To  survive  and  see  the  grt^t  day 
of  hberatton   was  the  Inmost  dream  of  all 
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Greeks.  The  Greeks  had  to  live.  It  was 
their  duty.  Their  children  coul  1  and  should 
live  happily  in  a  peaceful  world  •' 

UNRRA  workers  in  Poland,  Isist  spring, 
found  farmers  In  one  commuilty  tending 
crops  of  winter  rye.  Only  a  fev;  months  be- 
fore these  farms  had  been  a  Ijattlegrouud. 
The  UNRRA  worker  was  siarprised  that  a 
crop  had  been  planted  in  the  aatumn.  The 
farmers  explained.  The  Germs ns  had  con- 
fiscated every  bit  of  grain,  lea/lng  nothing 
for    seed.     But    the    Polish    fanners.    In    the 

night,  crept  into  the  military  storehouses  and 
stole  some  of  the  rye  back.  Then  they  went 
out  at  night  to  plow  and  seed  the  land  so 
that  the  Germans  would  not  detect  them. 
Part  of  the  time  they  were  putting  in  crops 
in  no  man's  land  between  the  German  and 
Russian  forces.  These  are  Just  tiny,  quick 
pictures,  snapshots  as  it  were,  of  the  need 
and  the  conditions.  The  whole  view  is  an 
appalling  one,  t)eyond  the  in. agination  of 
those  who  have  not  seen  it. 

The  Allied  armies  won  the  military  battle 
against  aggression.  But  we  hav»  another  war 
to  win.  That  is  the  war  we  now  are  fighting 
through  UNRRA  against  misery  and  filth, 
against  starvation  and  dlseas.'  and  death. 
Make  no  mistake.  This  war  is  ftill  on  in  full 
force.  We  have  mapped  out  our  program 
and  we  have  made  an  inaportant  start  In  the 
battle.    But  we  are  far  from  sight  of  victory. 

There  are  some  additional  things  which 
need  to  be  emphasized.  There  are  those,  both 
In  Congress  and  outside  of  It.  Jt-ho  have  be- 
littled the  efforts  of  the  UNRRA  organization. 
Nobody  questions  the  need  foi  a  relief  and 
rehabilitation  program  In  devastated  areas. 
A  recent  national  poll  showed  that  90  percent 
of  the  American  people  were  willing  to  share 
their  food  with  the  victims  of  \var.  Six  per- 
cent were  opposed  and  4  percent  were  unde- 
cided. But  there  are  many  goo'l  intentloned 
people  who  have  no  conceptlcn  of  the  gi- 
gantic problems  UNRRA  has  hud  to  face. 

Up  until  VE-day  the  milltarj  was  In  con- 
trol. Pew  supplies  and  almost  no  shipping 
were  available  to  UNRRA.  The  best  person- 
nel was  In  the  armed  services.  It  was  not 
until  VB-day  that  UNRRA  could  begin  to  set 
in  motion  it*  vast  machinery  cf  supply  and 
relief.  It  could  not.  until  th<  war  victory 
was  ours,  launch  the  campaign  against  hun- 
ger and  sickness  and  death  v  hich  it  had 
carefully  planned  in  the  long  months  before- 
hand. But  when  the  time  came,  and  the 
physical  barriers  were  down  l^NRRA  went 
Into  action  fast.  One  month  after  the  war 
ceased,  UNRRA  workers  were  operating  in 
Czechoslovakia.  Jan  Masaryk.  "heir  foreign 
minister,  said,  "We  in  Czechoslovakia  are  very 
grateful  to  UNRRA.  UNRRA  crme  in  time, 
even  a  little  sooner  than  we  expected,  with 
meats,  fats,  prunes,  and  also  even  coffee.  We 
were  at  the  threshold  of  a  typhus  and  ty- 
phoid epidemic.  We  got  the  ponicillln  and 
other  drugs  in  time  and  a  disaitrous  situa- 
tion was  averted." 

The  campaign  Is  now  in  full  sw.ng.  It  must 
continue.  We  went  all-out  durlr  g  the  war  to 
see  that  our  armies  had  everything  they 
needed  to  carry  on  the  battle  agt  Inst  the  ag- 
gressors. Even  so,  there  were  tines  when  we 
criticized  ourselves  by  saying  ttat  our  sup- 
plies were  "too  little  and  too  la.e."  As  fast 
as  we  could,  we  remedied  such  conditions. 
This  criticism  must  not  now  apply  In  cur 
drive  against  sickness  and  Etarva.ion. 

Now,  we  must  show  the  wo -Id  the  full 
measxire  of  our  ideals.  We  most  show  it 
by  our  actions  and  our  contributions.  We 
must  show  it  by  a  wholehearted  generosity. 
We  dare  not  fail. 

We  have  announced  to  the  world  that  we 
favor  International  cooperation  and  we  took 
the  lead  in  making  UNRRA  the  flist  operating 
arm  of  such  cooperation.  We  can.iot  go  back- 
ward now.  We  must  give  UNRRA  what  it 
needs  to  do  the  job.  Never  agfln  shall  we 
face  a  Justified  criticism  of  "too  little  and 
too  late." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON  ANDREW  J.  .MAY 

'Ji    Ki..N]e(.KY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TES 

Monday,  November  12,  1945* 
Mr.  MAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  report: 

The  President  has  sent  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  Honorable  Edgar  P.  Puryear,  Chair- 
man of  the  Review  Committee  on  Deferment 
of  Government  Employees,  following  receipt 
of  Mr.  Puryears  report  on  the  work  of  hla 
committee,  which  is  atuched  hereto: 

OcTOBO  31,  1945. 

Deah  Mh.  PtntTEAR:  Thank  you  for  sending 
me  the  report  of  the  Review  Committee  on 
Deferment  of  Government  Employees  under 
your  chairmanship. 

I  think  that  a  splendid  Job  has  been  done 
In  keeping  down  the  number  of  deferments 
of  employees  of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
know  that  a  great  deal  of  this  acoompllsh- 
ment  Is  due  to  your  own  patience,  energy, 
and  patriotic  determination  to  see  that  the 
Selective  Service  System  operated  fairly  and 
efficiently  among  Government  employees 
without  disrupting  the  Federal  service  too 
much. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you 
and  congratulating  you  on  the  results 
achieved. 

Very  sincerely. 

Hakxt  S.  Tkuman. 
Repoht  of  REvirw  CoMMmri  on  Defehmekt 

or  GOVEHNMINT  EMPLOYEES 
The  duties  and  authority  of  the  Review 
Committee  on  Deferment  of  Government 
Employees  were  Incorporated  In  Executive 
Order  No.  9309.  dated  March  6.  1943  and  in 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  23  of  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  approved  April  8, 
1943. 

The  present  chairman  and  committee 
members  assumed  their  duties  in  February 
1944.  and  this  report  covers  the  deferment 
status  of  Federal  employees  at  that  time,  the 
action  taken  by  the  present  committee  and 
the  resulting  totals  of  occupatlonally  de- 
ferred Government  employees  at  the  close  of 
hostilities  on  August  15.  1945. 

In  presenting  this  report  this  committee 
wishes  to  state  Its  activities  have  resulted  in  a 
far  smaller  propxsrtlon  of  deferments  ap- 
proved for  Government  employees  than  has 
been  sectired  elsewhere  for  non -Federal  em- 
ployees during  this  p>erlod.  Due  to  com- 
mittee policies  occupational  deferments  for 
Federal  employees  have  been  constantly  re- 
duced over  the  past  18  months.  As  of  August 
15.  1945,  80  percent  of  all  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  had 
no  approved  occupational  deferments  what- 
soever. 

EMPLOTEES   AGED   18-30  TEARS 

When  the  present  committee  assumed  its 
duties  In  February  1944,  there  were  264,378 
male  Federal  employees  under  30  years  of  age. 
Requests  for  deferment,  or  for  the  renewal  of 
previously  approved  deferment  for  employees 
in  this  age  group  were  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee as  presented  by  department  officials. 

By  reference  to  the  statistical  summary  at- 
tached hereto  it  will  be  noted  that  11.997  oc- 
cupational deferments  were  In  force  for  all 
Federal  employees  on  August  15,  1945.  Of 
this  number  only  201  men  were  under  26,  and 
none  were  under  24  years  of  age.  Approved 
deferments  represent  but  a  fraction  of  I  per- 
cent of  male  employees  of  the  Government. 
The  remainder  of  the  264,378  males  under  30 


years  of  age  as  noted  above  were  made  avail- 
able to  the  armed  forcea. 

Deferments  approved  for  empl  ve.  ^  under 
30  years  of  age  covered  scientific  or  h.ghly 
skilled  specialists  who  were  Lrroplaceable  at 
the  time  because  of  the  lack  of  trained  re- 
placements. The  immediate  induction  of 
such  persons  directly  connected  with  the  war 
effort  would,  it  la  believed,  have  delayed  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  War  and  Navy 
DepartmenU  were  granted  8.881  such  defer- 
ments consisting  chiefly  of  men  engaged  on 
direct  war  production  in  arsenals  and  navy 
yards  in  the  same  category  as  those  engaged 
In  the  manufacture  of  war  weapons  In  in- 
dustry. Only  3.116  persons  who  were  shown 
to  be  directly  engaged  in  war  activities  were 
approved  for  deferment  in  the  other  70  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  In  most  cases  these  em- 
ployees were  engaged  in  the  development, 
testing,  or  production  of  secret  war  weapons, 
such  as  the  atom  bomb,  radar-controlled 
fuses,  etc. 

In  conferences  and  hearings  held  by  this 
committee  with  officials  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  it  was  the  unvarying  policy  of 
the  committee  to  place  the  burden  of  proof 
for  the  necessity  of  retaining  any  individual. 
by  means  of  occupational  deferment,  square- 
ly upon  them.  Over  the  period  of  Its  opera- 
tion the  committee  received  an  Increasingly 
favorable  reaction  to  the  stated  policy  of  non- 
deferment  of  Government  employees.  Most 
departments  and  agencies  acceded  to  the  con- 
tinuing request  of  the  committee  that  re- 
placements t>e  secured  by  the  appointment  of 
women,  of  men  disqualified  for  military  serv- 
ice or,  in  every  possible  instance,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  honorably  discharged  veterans 
of  this  war. 

It  Is  pertinent  to  note  that  subsequent  to 
the  action  reflected  In  this  report  but  shortly 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  Induc- 
tion of  all  males  who  had  reached  their 
twenty -sixth  birthday  was  halted  by  action  of 
the  Selective  Service  System. 

EMPLOTKES    AGED    3  0-3  7    TSAaS 

Induction  of  men  In  this  age  group  was 
general  in  the  early  period  of  the  war  Im- 
mediately upon  asstiming  its  duties  this  com- 
mittee was  presented  with  34.098  cases  of 
pre-Pearl  Harbor  fathers  for  possible  defer- 
ment under  Public  Law  197  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress.  The  committee  authorized 
short-term  deferments  for  replacement  pur- 
poses of  only  5,050  persons.  The  balance 
were  made  available  for  the  armed  forces. 

After  actual  combat  was  experienced  by 
our  troops  the  War  Department  requested 
that  only  men  below  30  years  of  age  be  called 
for  Induction.  Pursuant  to  this  request  the 
Selective  Service  System,  on  May  18.  1944.  Is- 
sued their  memorandum  No.  115-F.  This 
directive  stated  that  draft  registrants  who 
had  reached  their  thirtieth  birthday  could  be 
given  a  deferred  classification  by  their  local 
draft  boards  on  presentation  by  employers  of 
a  simplified  form  (No  42)  unaccompanied  by 
detailed  supporting  data. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  23.  of 
the  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  no  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  could  be  considered 
for  occupational  deferment  by  Selective  Serv- 
ice except  by  full  compliance  with  the  ternas 
of  Executive  Order  No.  9309.  This  order 
makes  mandatory  the  official  processing  of 
every  request  for  reclassification  for  any  Fed- 
eral employee  through  the  review  commit- 
tee. It  was  therefore  necessary  for  Federal 
agencies  to  submit  request  forms  for  em- 
ployees within  this  age  group.  Requests  lor 
employees  in  private  industry  were  filed  di- 
rectly with  the  local  draft  boards  by  em- 
ployers. 

As  of  February  21.  1945,  Selective  Service 
believed  It  might  prove  necessary  to  induct 
an  increasing  number  of  men,  Including 
those  who  had  reached  their  80th  birth- 
day.   This  age  group  was  divided  Into  those 
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23  '.,  :?  •  ri  'h..«c  ?A  to  37  years  of  age. 
The  ah«>."  :•■;..  of  dsfwrnent  reqije«t  was 
contjnufii  b  ,.  .in  «<klitiona!  ^- r'pment  was 
required    that    a    man    in    t.'~-  *  t   33   age 

'• :    i.-i    ■*  I",      riff..-  •:■■"    ,i,«    ■> .       as   "TC8' 

■V    .'    .  „-   ■>•■  ■      f    i<,  .'v    ,:;    -upport  of 

•;  '  i'  -:  ':  tiih,  ••feiy.  or  interest.  The 
'  .-t-rv'-^-  '  !  m  enployve  In  the  34  to  37 
aue  RTviii;    »  i'  wly  engaged"  In  such  an 

acilvi'v  V  '.u.:;.  .«-nt  to  secure  recla«slflca- 
tlori  s  '  <  tive  8en»tce.     Only  a  small  nuin- 

!    -  ver  30  y<ra:*»  of  :  >  •    .\.->-  actxially 

rmg  ihw  period 

t  '       •'•  of  May  23.  1?M  -ivcSerr- 

\- '■  r  .  .   :is  wrre  attain  a    :■         '1  and  all 

f-     •;    ii   •j.Muijh  T7  years  c'  .■--•■   cau- 

s:;:f;fd  ;■  ^'^  croup  u^lfr  '  .fre  ..a. ended 
ren^latli  rtrait  b<   t;  ;     ^t  >'re  Informed 

thHt    1    ■-•     )  ■  •    agi'd    3*j    iiiiuuzh   37   years 

•hoiiii         :  ;  In  class  II-A,  class  II-B.  or 

ctaa  II -c  II  be  waa  "re^larly  engaged  In" 
•a  activity  tn  aupporl:  of  the  national  health. 
aafety.  or  Interest,  or  an  activity  In  war  pro- 
dccTinn.  or  In  an  acrrtculturril  occupation  or 
c-i  -.     .      -  .■-...-::■  :    i    '.,  -  ;v  '.v.r  ■•fT'-irt 

i  ■  ■•    i^  ''  ■••'•:  ■:   .irn.s.  armament,  war- 

>  u  \\    r  Department  arsenals  nnd 

N.i.y    I>-])!>r''-!'f     ■  r-'-    \vi<    '-i-;' if  .Tted    and 

mainfaln^d,  fi  ,i  >■  ■  *  ■  r  e  i  y  rr-la9siflc«- 
tion  of  th»'tr  1  i;  ;  :  .ifs  :n  this  age  group  un- 
der   S^le<    .    c    !-.  r'.  ;■•  ■    poMcies. 

vv    -  ■    N'      1     r    •   I'tment*    secured    80 

p<.r  !:•  ■  '.  te  s.t.i.  .;  such  reclasalftcatlona 
6rr:<nt«t  to  eroployeeji  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
meni" 

:  '  >  \  rca  Aaiixo  roacsa 
in  r:!  :    tho    past    18  months   the   Review 
c    :    '.-.)/ 'ff  nas  reviewed  numcroua  appeaJa 

l> .    h"!.::     ,1   riupk  y^ps  whose  request  lor  re- 
ctwc-    the     iriTied    forces    had   been 
■■'       >•(!    ijv  their  df  p.irt.ni*nt  or  agency. 

*     I-        '  .        !        s  were   held  and 

i-'  ft.         ■    V,  .   :-  ployee  submitted 

evidrnce  tu  the  ctHunutiee  tiukt  be  was  to 
enter  cum  bat  ci-^v  i.i>«  release  was  approved. 

T)  •        •;  •ration  ulven  thla  eommlttee  by 

♦be  I  ...  of  me  various  departments  ar.d 
::e  Crtiveinnaent  la  appreciated. 
ii  ts  H..->w  very  R-atlfylng  to  be  able  to 
report  that  during  the  18  mouths  of  opera- 
tion b-.  t-  •  .iulttee  cordial  relations  v.ere 
iriHlnr.i  ::  i  v .  'i  S  Iwtive  Service  Sys;ein, 
tt      s                    II,;  -eaa  of  tbe  Nation. 

tDG.VR     F.    PcsYEAa. 

Chmimiu::.  .'i.  :  letc  Commitiee  on  De- 
ferment o/  Cit'crnmrnt  Emploffces. 

e-v^r  •••■,-    h'-F -      ■••    .\  -.■,■,■:    nxraw  CoM- 

^' ■■".•'  f.  ])•■  .■'■•.■}-- '■  -t  c\f^-nauntrtrT 
r  -.--':  •■:  •■•  ■  f'p  -.■■-,,»  ^  •.-••  .,  .  tsKMts  or 
!•"!-•  I  .  ',v  ,  =  *  •  ;)  t.  ■  nvr  Oarm  No. 
'3"    '  ^'  "-   "    ■■■  "     •■■    '■  .  --^  '.  AHT  15.  1944.  TO 

■     "  ".-  »:•<•«  19-79  years  aa  at 

ret.  IS,  1944 

Tor  mge  grovTps: 

18-J6  years 196.915 

ae~29  years „ _._     68.4<:3 
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AcnoM  OF  ntioa  coMMrrm 

Ormpafionol    determents   in    force    Feb     15. 
1944 

1^    '.  rs 13.110 

^'       .'^rs ao.553 

-•■'  "    -^i™ - „    ea.  015 

Subtotal.  l»-a»  9«an 95.673 

Subtotal.  30-37  years 113.228 

Total  >»\M.i- 


ACTION  or  PSiii-;-;!  ^um.mitth 

Rf^uext.i  for  deferment  received  Feb.  IS, 

:  ■:  !   -Vin    -'  '.  I94.i 

(a)  fur  -C(.i;p^:i>-.M  'Fi-.ins  (1&-37 
years)  Including  re^  :  :  fsions  for 
renewal  erf  pr.cr  deti-rmt^nts  or  as 
appeals  from     r  v  .    ,-  '  rnlals 277.986 

(b)  As  pre-Pt  >  i  H.ifbor  fathers 
(Oled  under  ,  .  .  uns  ot  Pubiie 
Law  197  anc!  VI  of  Executive 

Order  No.  »3uj/ 34.098 

Total   requests  submitted  lor 

the  period 312,084 

Total  rec.uests  considered  an<j 

adjudicated 520.990 

Requests  denied  or  deferments  ex- 
pired, rescinded,  or  voided  after 
consideration  and  review  In  con- 
formity with  administrative  an<i 
selective-service  policies 508.993 

Oecvpational  deferments  tn  force  August 
15,  1945 

(Classification:  Physicists,  chemists,  aero- 
natitlcal  or  electrical  engineers,  arssnal-navy 
yard  skilled  craftsmen;  men  on  se:ret,  con- 
fidential, foreign  assignments,  etc.) 

Distribution: 

War   Department 1.799 

Navy  Department 7,082 

All  other  (70)   agencies  (80  per- 
cent— no  deferments) 3.116 

11.967 

Age  group: 

18-23  years o 

24  25  years 201 

26-29  years— 11,79« 
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IN  TI-TE  HOrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday   November  12,  1S4S 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Will- 
ford  I.  King,  nationally  known  and  high- 
ly regarded  economist,  has  mac  e  a  very 
interesting  analysis  of  Presidtnt  Tru- 
man's recent  si>e€ch  on  wage  pol.cy.  Be- 
cause it  offers  a  clear-cut  appr?  isal  cal- 
culated to  cla.nfy  the  significance  of  the 
President's  important  message,  I  believe 
it  should  be  ni  :•  a  .iilable  to  all  who  are 
interested.  Tnerciore.  under  pennission 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  incJude  Dr. 
King's  analysis: 


v  ~    -  py 


t  or  WAca  roller 


i2>  \\\..:.  :,.  I   King) 

In  his  October  30  radio  speech  on  wage  pol- 
icy. Presld.;nt  Truman  took  a  posit  .on  which 
in  many  respects  is  thorovighly  cefensible. 
He  points  out  that  ""There  are  Important 
Iimirs  iip«Tn  the  capacity  of  tndustiy  to  raise 
-'■■    w  .     ;Out  getting   price  Incre.iaea." 

}:■-•  A    ::.tc!  Ii'>ir  *h;it  "It  has  a  iitrong  re- 

<;■      ;:r):::-}-  '••<  <<  ^  t!'..!-  demands  for  wage  In- 

r     -'^      'e    r-    >    ■     ble       Excessive   demands 

w   ;;;  ;  dt  r      To  ::      i.-try  reasonable  profits  to 

v\ :    cl.  ;•  li  o::   :l>  i.  and  Which  are  necessary 


to  stimulate?  an  expansion  of  production.    We 
muat  not  kill  the  gooee  which  lays  the  golden 

"Labor  Itself  haa  the  responsibility  to  aid 
industry  in  reaching  this  goal  of  higher  pro- 
duction and  more  jobs.  It  must  strive  con- 
stantly for  jgreater  efficiency  and  greater  pro- 
ductivity—food  work  done,  for  good  wages 
earned.  Ofily  in  that  way  can  we  reach  the 
mass  prod\|ction  that  has  brou^^ht  this  coun- 
try to  the  front  of  the  industrial  coimtriea  of 
the  world.  ^ 

"Labor  n«U8t  constantly  find  ways  within  Its 
own  ranks  of  cutting  down  on  aiamea^betiam, 
producing  turnover,  avoiding  jurtadlctloBal 
disputes  Slid  wildcat  strikea." 

II  labor  beeds  this  advice,  production  wUl 
advance  to  such  an  extent  that  Indtistry  can 
pay  wa^e  rtitea  materially  higher  than  those 
now  pccva^lng.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  is  al- 
most certainly  true  that  competition  will 
force  an  adKrance  in  wage  rates,  and  labor  will 
find  Itself  Enjoying  a  higher  scale  of  living 
than  it  ha^ever  known  In  the  past. 

Among  the  policies  which  the  President 
has  laid  down,  those  of  starting  forward 
maximum  production  of  civilian  goods,  re- 
moving Gflvernment  controls,  and  avoiding 
both  infiation  and  deflation  are  all  thor- 
oufhly  soutid  from  an  econcMBlc  standpoint. 
All  reflect  that  hardheadednii  and  common 
sense  whicB  have  given  the  people  confidence 
in  the  Prefident's  Judgment. 

One  of  ttie  peculiarities  of  the  President's 
message  totthe  American  public  is  that  there 
is  a  wide  gtilf  between  the  logical,  well-bal- 
anced conciusiona  stated  above  and  the  prem- 
ises upon  frhteh  these  conclusions  are  pre- 
sumably liased.  These  premi.'^^  contain 
such  a  goodly  collection  of  current  economic 
failacies  tl|at  one  can  scarcely  escape  the 
conclusion  that  they  have  been  foisted  upon 
the  Presldeiit  by  certain  unorthodox  exposi- 
tors of  vle^wa  which  he  accepted  as  sound 
economic  ji^nciples.  In  the  flrtt  part  of  his 
address  appear  at  lea.st  five  such  fallaeies. 

The  flrirt  Is  the  assumption  that  higher 
wage  rates  jgive  to  the  laboring  class  higher 
total  earnings  and,  therefore,  greater  ability 
to  buy  the  products  of  mdustry.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  thi^  a.ssumption  is  almost  the  exact 
reverse  of  tiie  tnrth.  At  any  time  when  un- 
employmer*  appears,  an  increase  in  wage 
rates  InvaiUably  accenttiates  the  difficulty, 
throws  ad<^tlonal  people  out  of  work,  lessens 
the  aggregate  take- home  pay  of  all  the  em- 
ployees In  industry,  and  lowers  the  national 
Income,  "this  means,  of  course,  that  the 
ability  of  tl»e  working  class  to  btiy  the  prod- 
ucts of  Industry  Is  diminished  rather  than 
increased. 

The  second  fallacy  Is  the  assinnption  tliat 
the  total  vtJlmne  of  spending  power  of  the 
Nation  is  Iticreased  b/  the  payment  of  un- 
employment compensation  to  those  not  at 
work.  Cicely,  if  the  money  to  pay  doles 
to  the  xmeinployed  Is  t?.ken  from  the  tax- 
payers, thejtotal  buying  power  of  the  com- 
munity will  be  no  larger  than  It  was  before 
the  transfet  took  place.  Furthermore,  expe- 
rience everywhere  shews  that  the  paynaent  of 
unemployment  insurance  alwajs  insures  un- 
employment. When  men  can  obtain  pay  lor 
not  workinr.  the  common  tendency  is  fot 
them  to  hold  out  for  higher  pay  than  their 
services  arei  worth.  Hence  national  produc- 
tion and  national  Income  are  diminished,  the 
total  spending  power  shrinks  and  more  un- 
employment results. 

The  only|  way  that  unemplcjrment  com- 
pensation «an  be  paid  without  Increasing 
unemployment  is  to  print,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, the  »noney  needed  to  pay  the  doles. 
This  Inflatiiinaj^  process  brings  about  evUs 
even  worse  thaxi  the  unemployment  wliicb 
It  Is  Intendied  to  remedy. 

The  third  fallacy  in  the  Preeldenfs  ad- 
dress is  th#  inference  that  workers  can  be 
expected  to  get  as  much  pay  for  working  40 
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as  for  working  48  hours.  Unless  tlie  work  is 
very  strenuous,  the  probabilities  i.re  that  a 
man  who  works  40  hours  will  produce  only 
about  five-sixths  as  much  as  the  man  who 
works  48  hours.  The  employer's  ability  to 
pay  dep>ends  ui>on  production.  If  any  group 
of  employees  prefers  to  work  fewer  hours 
and  draw  proportionately  less  pay,  that  cer- 
tainly is  their  privilege.  It  is  unieasonable 
and  illogical  for  any  group  to  sharply  re- 
duce the  working  time  of  Its  merabers  and 
their  output  without  having  a  cc  rrespond- 
ing  reduction  in  the  contents  of  their  pay 
envelopes.  If  the  American  wc  rkingman 
wishes  to  retain  his  high  wartime  pay,  he 
ought  to  Insist  upon  working  high  wartime 
hours. 

The  fourth  fallacy  is  related  to  the  third. 
The  President  assumes  that  workers  trans- 
ferring from  wartime  to  peacetime  Industries 
should  suffer  no  loss  of  pay  when  ,hey  make 
the  change.  It  Is.  however,  a  matl.?r  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  during  the  var  emer- 
gency it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain 
sufficient  help  in  the  war  plants,  lo  pay  the 
workers  exorbitant  wages.  Withou:  such  un- 
usual compensation.  It  was  Imposs.ble  to  in- 
duce the  necessary  number  of  [-ersons  to 
move  to  out-of-the-way  places  and  suffer 
many  inconveniences.  Most  of  the  war  work- 
ers were  frankly  told  that  emplojment  and 
pay  were  both  temporary  and  that  they 
should  save  up  for  the  days  when  their  Jobs 
would  disappear.  Buch  being  the  case.  It  is 
unreasonable  for  them  to  expect  that  they 
can  now  return  to  the  more  stable  conditions 
of  peacetime  production  and  still  enjoy  the 
Inflated  pay  made  possible  solely  hy  the  fact 
that  in  conducting  a  war,  government  must 
pay  whatever  is  necesRary  to  get  the  earliest 
possible  delivery  of  material. 

The  fifth  fallacy  in  the  Preslden  :'s  message 
to  the  public  Is  implied  rather  tl.an  stated. 
He  Implies  that  prices  can  be  kep:  from  ad- 
vancing if  Government  agencies  like  the  OPA 
are  given  sufflclent  authority  and  funds. 
This  assumption  is  contrary  to  the  experience 
of  all  nations  over  hundreds  of  yeai  s  As  long 
as  governments  indulge  in  deficit  financing 
and  use  newly  created  currency  tc^  pay  their 
bills,  prices  will  advance  regardlesj  of  all  ef- 
forts of  government  officials  to  prevent  such 
an  outcome.  If  the  President  really  wishes 
to  stop  inflation — and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  does — he  should  forget  atjout 
strengthening  Government  contrds  and  de- 
vote all  of  his  energies  to  bah.ncing  the 
Budget,  and  especially  to  ellmintte  at  once 
the  dangerous  and  destructive  procedure  of 
borrowing  from  the  banks  to  me;t  Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

On  the  whole,  the  President's  ^dress  on 
wage  policy  is  far  more  reasonable  in  tone  and 
content  than  most  of  his  critics  i^xpected  It 
would  be.  If  the  President  is  wise,  he  will 
hasten  to  rid  his  staff  of  the  grcup  of  un- 
orthodox theorists  whose  pseuc  oeconomic 
reasoning  runs  so  counter  to  the  Presidents 
Inherent,  basic  common  sense. 


We  Are  Told  Oihc;;:!lv  Tn:i[   A'  /in  .   Hd. 
Another    Great     Ke.icM-i,  t,i'';    ('lp.)<  rtu- 

nity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMA  =IKS 

HuN.  JUHNR.  ML'RDitCK 

or  ARizo.N 
IN  THH  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  12,  jS45 

Mr.  MURDOCK.     Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  lately  come  to  my  desk  a  voluminous 


official  report  from  the  Department  of 
Interior.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which 
is  a  preliminary  draft  of  the  partial  re- 
port comparing  the  various  proposed  di- 
version routes  to  bring  water  from  the 
Colorado  River  into  Central  Arizona. 
To  me  this  is  an  absorbingly  interesting 
report,  nlthough  filled  with  engineering 
data  of  a  highly  technical  nature.  It  is 
Interesting  because  it  deals  with  a  prob- 
lem so  very  vital  to  the  future  develop- 
ment and  continued  prosperity  of  the 
State  of  Arizona. 

For  much  more  than  the  quarter  of  a 
century  just  passed,  during  which  time  I 
have  lived  in  Arizona,  the  question  of 
diverting  some  of  the  waters  of  the  Col- 
orado River  into  our  State  has  intrigued 
me  and  every  thoughtful  citizen,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  study  by  the 
leaders  of  the  State  and  often  the  cause 
of  great  controversy  between  groups  with 
conflicting  opinions.  This  report  I  have 
just  received  is  a  more  thoroughgoing 
scientific  study  than  any  we  have  thus 
far  had.  It  is  more  authoritative  and 
official  in  this  respect;  that  it  is  a  com- 
bined effort  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  working 
with  the  proper  officials  of  the  State  of 
Arizona,  to  detei-mine  which  is  the  best 
and  most  feasible  method  of  obtaining 
Colorado  River  water  for  maximum  use 
in  Arizona.  Somewhat  over  a  year  ago 
the  Legislature  of  Arizona  appropriated 
$200,000  to  be  matched  by  an  equal  sum 
from  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to 
finance  this  thoroughgoing  study  of  the 
vital  problem.  The  report  i  refer  to  is  a 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  task  set  l)efore 
our  reclamation  engineers  by  this  com- 
bined effort  financed  by  joint  contribu- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  of  Arizona. 

It  is  trite  to  say  it,  but  it  needs  to  be 
said — that  there  is  far  more  good  land  in 
the  State  of  Arizona  capable  of  being 
irrigated  and  tilled  than  there  is  water 
from  all  sources  which  might  be  fur-  • 
nished  to  those  millions  of  thirsty  acres. 
Therefore  a  correct  answer  to  our  water 
problem  will  mean  a  hard  choice  between 
different  degiees  of  .sparcity.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  rainfall  in  Arizona  is 
inadequate  for  agriculture,  irrigation  is 
necessary  for  the  State's  agricultural  de- 
velopment. We  have  a  great  area  of  rich 
soil  and  a  splendid  climate  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  State  permitting  the  growing 
of  crops  12  months  in  the  year,  and  with 
that  situation  a  limited  supply  of  water 
to  bring  only  a  fraction  of  these  possi- 
bilities to  reality.  That  explains  in  part 
why  this  study  is  so  important  to  the 
future  ol  Arizona. 

During  the  last  quarter  century  at  least 
half-dczen  different  plans  have  been 
proposed  to  bring  water  from  the  main 
stem  of  the  Colorado  River  into  the  agri- 
cultural portions  of  Arizona.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  throughout  most  of  its 
length  in  northern  Arizona,  the  Colorado 
River  is  in  an  awe-inspiring  canyon — the 
greatest  gorge  on  earth,  more  than  a  mile 
in  depth — the  engineering  problem  of 
getting  its  waters  onto  the  tillable  areas 
of  the  State  has  been  most  challenging 
to  the  hydraulic  engineers.   Some  ol  the 


proposals  previously  made  have  been  wild 
and  fantastic.  Perhaps  some  of  the  later 
proposals  may  be  regarded  as  \isionary, 
but  at  last  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  State  officials  of  Arizona  have, 
during  the  past  12  months,  been  giving 
close  study  to  three  of  the  half  dcz^n 
proposals  to  bring  water  into  the  central 
part  of  the  State. 

At  meetings  of  a  Senate  subcommittee 
in  Arizona  in  August  last  year,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  sketched,  in  a  prelimi- 
nary fashion,  the  three  regardea  as  most 
fea.<:ible  proposals  to  bring  water  into 
central  Arizona  from  the  Colorado  River. 
This  earlier,  tentative  study  may  be 
found  in  the  hearings  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation.  United  States  Senate, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Resolution  304.  The  report  I  first 
referred  to  is  but  a  continuation  and  a 
confirmation  of  the  prehminary  report 
contained  in  the  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee. 

In  the  words  of  Solomon,  "there  is  a 
time  for  everything."  There  are  oppor- 
tunities and  moments  of  decision  in  the 
life  of  an  individual  or  of  a  community 
which,  if  not  properly  grasped,  may  be 
lost  forever.  We  have  now  arrived  at 
such  a  moment  for  the  State  of  Arizona. 
It  so  happens  that  this  moment  of  choice 
and  decision  is  in  a  sense  the  second  for 
Arizona.  In  the  decade  of  the  twenties 
there  was  much  discu.ssion  as  to  how  the 
Colorado  River  should  be  developed  so 
as  to  serve  best  the  Pacific  Southwest,  in- 
cluding seven  States  in  the  Colorado 
River  Ba.sin  and  with  special  reference 
to  Arizona  and  California.  Naturally, 
the  people  of  Arizona  were  tremendously 
interested  and  anxious  that  Arizona 
should  receive  her  share,  her  rightful 
share,  in  the  total  development.  Re- 
ceiving her  rightful  share  did  not  occur. 
With  the  building  of  Boulder  Dam  the 
way  it  was  built  and  under  the  circum- 
stances of  its  building  and  all  the  other 
accompanying  circumstances,  the  share 
of  Arizona  in  the  total  development  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  was  greatly  limited. 
However,  the  thing  has  happened,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  "crying  over  spilt 
milk."  Arizona  and  the  Nation  must  take 
the  situation  as  it  is  and  make  the  best 
of  it. 

And  now  once  again  we  have  come  to  a 
time  when  Arizona  and  the  Nation  must 
decide  how  we  shall  get  Colorado  River 
water  on  a  maximum  number  of  thir.sty 
acres  in  order  to  approximate  the  great- 
est possible  good.  If  no  solution  Is  worked 
out  soon,  Arizona  stands  to  lose  untold 
wealth  in  the  waters  that  flow  through 
her  mile-deep  canyons  and  along  her 
borders  to  go  elsewhere  to  enrich  others 
who  have  very  little  shadow  of  claim  to 
their  use. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  and  as 
senior  Congressman  Trom  the  Slate  of 
Arizona.  I  am  so  personally  and  officially 
Interested  in  this  problem  that  I  can  ri\  r 
little  time  to  anything  el.se.  Howc\t :  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  should  try  to  determine 
the  choice  of  projects,  since  all  have  the 
objective  oX  bringing  a  given  quantity  of 
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rineer.  l  besuate  to   ■  ■ 

ihe  piijsical  protlems.  tuni  I 

to  take  a  hauul  Li  tbe  polm 

U»  quwtion.  because  thai       u  rt. 

properly  rcstinx  wlUi  the  S  j  u., 

reclajnauon  offlcials.    Yet  :      <   \  mt  to 

he!p  pet  tho  thin?  done. 

I  note  from  tlie  report  v^tucn  i  i> - 
eeived  that  Interi^stecl  prrsons  or  officials 
concemcid  who  bare  criticism  to  oSer  of 
this  report  or  any  of  its  findings  are  in- 
vited to  offer  th<3Be  criticisms  on  or  b< 
fore  tlK  middle  lof  November.  I  intend. 
Mr.  Spealcer.  to  avail  myrr'.f  of  that  in- 
vitattOD  and  shaJl  have  ><<:  u^i^estions 
to  make  at  a  later  di*?  b-  c-;  '  )  the  Bu- 
reau Of  Reclamation  '.  t,,  the  State 
Ofldate  of  Arizona  before  a  fi.  il  mm- 
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Sti-f   v.t 

I'T" 

na';oT::i;    r.--:- 

,rt    -tnd    ^'iUl    an:f    cast   out 

\'  '  *  ' 

■  •-■;    ■■» 

ar. y   '■'•■.■■:k    (. 

■^^•li:.^h  ■,:ved   cr  material 

I'X  (.  - ,'     ■-.■ 

'■'it,- 

Hnvjr  :(•■:-.  \;  i,. 

I :.  n.  -ht  grow  into  full  aiae 

:  '■  ■■  1  : .    - 

.T./' 

a:.;;    ' •  r'i.'f 

rri-'ir  x!      Li;t   us    help 

c : 


repiort    Ls    subiruiu^d 


,  tTi,'!:i! 


V»<*  Must  M.;Sf  Tt::%  Anust'cc  Ofi*  From 
V»"\f  to  F.r'.'tir , '•»f  Peafp.  Not  an 
Ar.n.stice  Between  Wari  Let  U^  DeJi- 
rate    Oiir    Hop:'i,    Our   Fraytjrs,    Our 

Deeds 


EXTENSION  or  nrriAi  Ki 

Oi 

HON,  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

T\  T];-  H  'i  s*  OP  Ki'':-hi->^KX  lA  I  :v» - 

Ai  ■:'  lie 7    Nrr^i;:'    •'■    /.'     i^^ij 

>.T  ■  IKiVlb;  Mr.  .Speaker.  November 
!  1  li)2\  <  rrs  apes  ago  as  I  think  of  just 
a  ;•  A  <  :  'he  world  transitions  occurring 
rv  Y'-:  thf  world  has  walked  into 
»  '.  :  .  h  rr.r  ;^  America,  every  shop,  every 
—  hf>.'!  f-.Mv  ■■ri:irrh--fh.'  world  has 
-hn.r^'c  irrr;  o:--  :vm  :h;j'v  h.^ud  since  1921. 
>^ptiri'  h:x-<  s.'nvn'x'n  ;r.'n  in^lgnificaxice 
^'■'•'  r'.!-ri  nf  r r;i "::>(■■;:. I* if-^n  aclvance- 
rr.'"^.'  rf'r:;r::un;'':i' ;>-n  :rnp; :  v  >  nvit  has 
T''^:!'  d  m  afmi-:<  i-l-t  i:i;  r;-;...-;."  -  i;:d 
ar-^'u  r>  "To  rv«':v  pi-  •->  a"d  fiu;;-  ti<.i> 
rar.-  pii   *h*>   i:\  >■  '^i    r;it^  trlobe.     So  our 

Arm:5*ii-.'  Day.  h.i-  '^(vn  (■a:ap!ii;!:d  ::.-u 
a  world  neighborhood  of  daily  world  r^- 

snrr.^;:b-!'U's.  pnvilcpe.'N.  misunderstand- 
ir.-<      W"  m'ln  now  l^'^m  to  pet  aloncr 

in  rh>  v,n:ld  r ".-h^c-hood.  else  it  will 
^'•-'''  :^ixir:  I'  :'  r  '-  fa!l  arar'  :;=  a 
\\'"T"Id  n ''!,.' h  hi^  ■  h  "''i'    ''■-.-•■J    !'■(  ••-,  •-  '■   -.!'  ' 


\V  ■ have 


..  i  t 


.  H  V 


:^jr::u.,  ,.i.  .i::J 


hi-'  '":  !L — in  ^.-:t-.  r.-y  j-.-.d  ti-i'l. — ..-,  u 
\V("-1J  nrijrh.b^T 

Suspicion.    Ill   will.    ,;rovd.    cr-::  up' ::)r. 

th::,u.'^  u.:.,  y  ■  ...  .,^  ,.;l  ;.y;>ydiw>">.s  und 
Tieii:hb!'rlir:('--  ;;■  .,  -ryy:  ti.v.;i  coni- 
mr.ndy  w.ll  ai-^o  df-->t;oi  t-'i'-'  -a-  rk:r..;.s  uf 
a  world  r.tnghborhood. 

Let  m  lu-re  highly  rej^oh*  •  y  i  A;tu  ric:i 
will  ste:.df.4-;t'y  do  hrr  lyni  v-*  '.o  ha',  o 
it  com-'  to  y.i'cs  tha-  the  u.rM  pca.'c 
which  cuiizr  VI.  yh  th'-  capitular :an  of 
Gerniany  any  r  -  yy  .yaH  b.'  an  en.iu: an^ 
workl  pt'ace,     L<  :  y^  i;yr-j  s-^arch  our  own 


'vv      N»  :     u;  is  full  of  faith 
.^  '.'){'   veen  world  ncigh- 
.    v\:.    there  b>i  endurmg 


tiv;i<,      U;,;;,    i. 
pea  CO 

And  or.v  a  t  .y  enduring  world  peace 
Will  there  qc  i.:.iUruU  plenty  and  pros- 
perity which  will  endure.  A  material 
prosperity  built  upon  less  thin  mutual 
cood  will  and  respect  for  the  other  neigh- 
o  Ts  rights  and  merits,  too,  is  hut  tempo- 
rary gain  nry^  re.sts  upon  the  sands  of  an 
ego  and  k;i  .:  which  already  condemns 
to  destruction  and  utter  collapse  the  man 
or  1*.*»  nation  who  kKiilds  upon  such  shift- 
in     -  :   .  >  instead  of  upon  th«i  rock. 

i  !  .  V  M.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leu^  a  ...  iL„  ,  -o  view  and  look  at  our- 
selves that  ■  n  lomorrow  l.his  world 
rv  ■  borhood  m  which  ot.r  beloved 
N  t.uM  now  has  its  being  will  be  firmer 
in  ciear  thinking;  fairer  in  its  judgments 
of  'Tie  another;  less  hasty  to  condemn; 
:>-.-. at  with  a  determinatior  to  do  our 
u  I  most  for  an  enduring  worUl  peace. 

Let  lis  recognize  that  enduring  world 
ptace  is  not  cMily  the  most  desired  thing 
m  the  world;  let  us  dety^^cate  our  hc^?es, 
our  prayers,  our  dally  deeds  to  its  coining 
to  pass,  because  we  have  dorte  our  part 
to  make  it  so. 


Jv3an''^e   Brutality  Tu'vard   ^''ir   P      '-n 
ers     Cy  G^-n   JcnatHan  M    V  ai  .v.   ^i.i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  £.  RAN.vlN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESEKrATIVES 

T'  /      ■    .   K'nember8.194S 

Ml.  K.AiNKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Communtst  tn  this  country  who  belongs 
to  w'  "  'hfy  call  a  miner  ty  racial 
group  yo.';:,.nues  to  attack  the  white  ma- 
jority of  our  peopJe  and  charge  them 
with  race  prejudice". 

They  wreak  their  own  race  prejudice 
by  their  accusations. 

!•■  inybody  wanf;  to  know  what  would 
J  lyTH'n  to  th"  white  people  of  America 
;f  rl-  '  y  Ay  -ican  element  of  some  of 
'^h.-c  racial  minorities  got  control,  let 
.h!m  read  the  following  excerpts  from  an 
articfe  written  by  G<^n.  Jonathan  M. 
Wainwrifht.  describing  the  bea.stly  bru- 
talitv  of  the  Japanese  toward  our  Ameri- 
an  fi  ;ti'ir.u  mt-n  who  were  unfortunate 
pHoiirh  to  be  captured  by  them  during 
t  h  •  <  \\  a  :■ 

1    y  '  n.   or  th'  most  horrible  stories  in 


Nn 


ion  of  their  in- 


ferioruy  cor.pl.'x  bv  .Jv-inese  in  their 
artark-;  on  i^.c-f-  hr.p:-^!?  American 
hyrrif- 

I  w:-h  1^  -r.'v  nf-w:^-pap-r-  ;a  the  country 
would  cxir.'-y  Gf'nt-ral  W.- .:nrrighfs  arti- 
cle's, so  thar  fvciynyp  rculd  r  yd  them 
and  rraiizf  th"  v\cic\\<.  ^d.c\.-':'-  savage 
brutality  of  these  athciytic  apes,  even  to- 


ward the  helpless  white  women  and  chil- 
dren who  fell  into  their  hands. 
General  Wainwright's  article  follows: 

WAnmnfax  Beatin  to  Gaomia  bv  Jap; 
Bummwm  Wrrn  Batqnit — SftAmvAnom  In- 
comes 4CUTK  AND  GSNIBAL  Mooas  Is  CHOSEM 

•1  PnsajrsHi  To  Dittos  Rattoms 
(Tb(tej%  Installment  o(  General  Waln- 
wTKTht's  s|ory  painta  •  gr»pbic  picture  of  th» 
starvattoni  and  beattnga  suflered  by  the  au- 
thor and  iotb«r  prisoners  at  Karenko.  The 
article  alio  tells  of  tbe  ruae  General  Watn- 
wrtght  ustd  to  evade  Jap  censorsiilp.  and  tn 
a  letter  t#  hts  wife  inXonn  her  of  his  severe 
iOM  ot  wetgbt.) 

(By  Qeii.  Jonathan  M.  Wainvrfght) 

Our  atarvatton  was  so  acute  at  Karenko 
Prison  Gaaip  by  Uie  fsli  ot  194:2  that  we  uxJc 
to  counting  the  two  or  three  beana  which 
Bometunei  appeared  in  the  bcttocn  of  our 
watery  soap  pail,  and  if  a  man  received  a  bean 
In  his  sou|)  and  anotiier  did  not,  it  made  lor 
bard  feeUtig.  This  muet  be  hard  to  Im-ighin. 
but  it  is  Qrue. 

In  lact.  the  division  of  our  pathetic  ratioo 
became  ad  Important  to  i»— lor  we  were  od 
the  WTj  iordcr  line  of  lerioua  and  perhaps 
latal  maiautrltion — that  we  asked  an  officer 
to  diTtde  our  food  lor  us  as  impartially  as 
poBsiLle.    ; 

Our  erairlng  for  sustenaxkcc  was  such  that 
we  stood  4ver  this  man  while  he  attencted  to 
each  spliVop  cf  the  food  lliat  came  to  us 
from  tl»e  ^Itcben.  Finally  he  said  he  could 
not  do  tls;«  Job  any  longer,  and  quit  We 
then  TOte^  for  Ma).  Gen.  George  P,  Moore  to 
divide  tha  tood.  He  accepted,  but  with  the 
raservatloa  that  he  could  aUend  to  ttie  split- 
ting of  the  nee  and  the  soup  behind  a  cloaed 
door,  ao  that  there  could  be  no  stqiexviaton. 
We  would  wait  outside.  t>ercit  of  anythli«  la 
our  tmiKl4  except  our  never-ending.  e«cruct- 
ating  biUif^r. 

Uajor  General  Beckwith-fimith  died  on  the 
mornlne  ©f  Armistice  Day.  1SK2,  of  diph- 
theria anil  iieart  failure — and  starvation. 
The  American  officers  bad  become  very  fond 
of  this  plucky  Englishman,  but  while  we  were 
gricTed  to  see  him  go.  some  oT  ue  felt  to  our 
hearts  that  he  was  better  ofi  tiian  the  r^tt 
al  OS. 

Thou^  Beckwith-Smith  was  gone,  we 
neverthclees  went  through  with  our  plan  to 
observe  Armistice  Day.  Ue  would  have  been 
a  perty  ta  tiiat  plan.  At  11  a.  m.  tiat  day 
every  one  ol  the  prisoners  ha  camp  stopped 
whateret  they  were  doing,  or  saying,  and  for 
tiie  next  a  minutes  none  of  as  spoke.  We 
made  it  as  inconspicuous  as  poBsible,  and 
fell  a  httle  better  for  having  done  It. 

Beckwith -Smith's  body  was  cremated  «tw| 
the  senior  British.  American,  and  Dutch  cffl- 
cers  attended  the  tauial  of  tlie  arn. 

By  Deceaaber  12,  UM2,  my  weight  was  down 
to  1^5' J  pounds.  It  was  on  this  day  tliat  1 
was  permjkted  for  the  first  time  to  write  to 
my  wife,  ^ith  the  usual  restrictions.  There 
were  so  rnnny  rules,  however,  that  there  was 
little  to  wflte.  unless  a  man  wanted  to  He  to 
keep  up  his  own  or  his  family's  courage. 

On  this  day— lust  36' ,  years  slnoe  the  day 
I  gradvatetl  from  West  Point— I  did  not  give 
my  wife  the  figure  at  my  weight.  1  just  told 
her,  in  thf  most  Innocent-appearing  phras- 
ing possible,  that  I  now  weighed  e^iactly  what 
I  did  when  I  graduated  from  the  Point.  That 
was  all  sl^  needed. 

I     ILL  WITH   STAXVATION 

I  was  talten  sick  the  night  of  Decemt>er  12 
and  for  tile  nert  few  days  lay  on  my  bunk 
with  a  fever  and  chilis.  It  was  a  combina- 
tion of  ailfaenu.  mostly  starvation.  Anwag 
the  ailmenita  was  berl  berl.  which  1  tiad  con- 
tracted sevMal  months  earliet.  In  my  last 
days  at  Tarlac  I  had  been  walking  across  a 
wooden  floor  when  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  Beebe 
stopped  ma. 
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"Say,  you've  got  the  foot  slap."  he  said. 

Only  then  did  I  notice  the  tell-tale  way 
In  which  the  soles  of  my  shoes  were  slapping 
the  floor.  The  dry  type  of  berl  aerl  causes 
the  muscles  in  the  shins  and  ankles  to  lose 
their  sensitivity  with  the  result  that  when 
the  heel  is  placed  on  the  ground  while  walk- 
ing, the  rest  of  the  foot  quickly  collapses 

Berl  beri  or  not.  and  most  of  us  it  Karenko 
had  It,  we  eventually  were  force  1  to  work. 
We  decided  that  it  was  either  wore,  or  death 
by  starvation,  which  left  us  little  choice. 
The  Jap  guards  had  Insinuated  that  if  we 
did  go  to  woik  we  would  be  supplied  with 
"work  rice,"  that  is,  an  extra  portion  allotted 
to  workers. 

But  the  Jap  mind  Is  a  baffling  nest,  and 
going  to  work  was  not  as  easy  as  expressing 
the  willingness.  We  had  to  appeal  to  them 
to  permit  us  to  work,  to  make  It  e  ppear  that 
we  were  breaking  down  their  loftj  resolve  to 
uphold  the  Geneva  Convention. 

ABSURD  NEGOTIATIONS  END 

But  at  last  the  absurd  negotiations  were 
done  with,  and  we  were  told  that  we  would 
work  on  an  area  Just  outside  the  prison  bar- 
riers, an  area  which  would  be  cleared  for  a 
truck  farm.  Whatever  we  raisec,  they  told 
us,  we  could  eat.  Each  officer  v/as  given  a 
tool  which  the  Japs  called  a  kuha  and  we 
called  a  chunkle,  and  marched  off. 

A  chunkle  Is  a  dull -edged,  wide  and  very 
heavy  adze  mounted  on  a  shaft  about  2', 
feet  long.  It  Is  used  for  breaking  soil,  cutting 
out  brush  or  grass,  and  grubblrg  for  roots 
and  rocks. 

By  this  time  we  were  in  such  atrocious 
physical  condition,  however,  that  lor  many 
of  the  senior  officers  this  work  was  a  danger- 
ous gamble  with  ou  lives.  It  xras  difficult 
even  to  walk  on  our  clogs  tc  the  area  we  had 
to  clear.  In  my  case  I  came  to  depend  more 
and  more  on  the  light  walking  stick  which 
General  McArthur  had  left  for  me  on  Cor- 
regidor  when  he  departed. 

But  slowly  and  painfully  we  did  clear  our 
first  patch  of  ground  and  prepared  it  for  the 
planting  of  various  seeds.  But  ^ve  were  not 
intrusted  with  the  seeds  Tbe  Japs  knew 
very  well  we  would  have  eaten  them. 

SOME   LOSE    100   POUNDS 

As  for  our  "work  rice"  we  soon  saw  that 
the  Japs  were  using  this  promise  as  another 
means  of  mocking  vs  At  least  balf  of  the 
time  they  refused  to  give  it  t>  us.  The 
"work  rice"  we  did  get,  therefore,  was  not 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  s'.rength  we 
were  expending  on  our  tasks  of  walking  to 
and  from  the  land  and  clearing  It.  The  land 
became  much  harder  to  clear,  In  addition,  and 
our  conditions  sank  accordingly  Sotne  cf 
the  heavier  Dutch  officers  lost  nearly  100 
pounds. 

One  day  In  Decemlaer  I  was  ordered  by 
"Boots '—Lieutenant  Nakashima — to  get 
Generals  Perclval  and  terPorreten  and  Gov- 
ernor General  TJarda  van  Starkenlxiurg  and 
bring  them  before  him.  We  llntd  up  and 
"Boots"  waited  until' we  bowed.  Then  he 
launched  Into  a  long  and  furious  charge  that 
Jap  Internees  in  the  United  States,  India, 
and  Australia  were  being  grossly  mistreated. 

In  my  case  he  demanded  that  I  write  to 
the  War  Department  and  protest  this  treat- 
ment cf  Japs  in  the  United  States.  If  I  re- 
fused, he  said,  our  own  treatment  at  Karenko 
would  become  worse.  With  the  help  of  Gen- 
erals K'ng.  Moore,  Beebe,  and  Funk,  I  did  put 
a  letter  together  the  next  day,  written  In 
such  a  way  r£  to  underline  the  fact  that  It 
was  coerced. 

But  the  Japs  never  waited  for  that  letter 
to  reach  its  destination.  In  fact,  after 
"Boots"  dismissed  us  that  day,  24  hours  l>e- 
fore  the  letter  was  written,  we  saw  him  march 
acri>ss  the  parade  grounds  on  his  queer,  tight 
ridlnt  boots  and  run  up  the  steps  toward  tbe 
administration  buildings. 


I  went  back  to  my  room,  and  while  sitting 
there  I  saw  •Boots  "  return,  line  up  the  Jap 
guard,  and  saw  him  speak  at  length  to  his 
men. 

BEATINGS  STAST 

1  do  not  know  what  he  said  to  them.  But 
I  do  know  that  Immediately  thereafter  all 
of  us  began  to  undergo  Indiscriminate  slap- 
plngs,  l>eatlngs,  and  clubbings. 

It  was  on  this  night  that  I  was  first  struck. 
Aftei  the  8  p,  m  roll  call,  knowing  I  had  a 
half  bou'  before  I  had  to  be  In  bed.  I  picked 
up  my  towel  and  went  to  the  back  of  the 
barracks  to  the  vile  latrine. 

Just  as  I  came  out  of  the  latrine  and 
started  for  the  washing  spigots  on  the  rear 
porch  of  the  barracks,  I  noticed  a  Jap  sentry 
standing  nearby.  He  was  a  short,  stocky, 
muccular  man. 

1  turned  a  bit  and  bowed  to  him.  with  the 
usual  Mck  feeling  in  my  stomach,  and  started 
to  go  on.  But  he  shouted  something  at  me 
and  then  motioned  to  me  to  step  closer  to 
him      1  walked  over. 

"Yes?"  I  asked.  A  group  of  American 
officers  nearby  stopp>ed  to  watch. 

The  Jap  swung  very  quickly  and  slapped 
me  across  the  face,  it  was  a  stinging  blow 
and  In  my  throat  I  felt  a  rising  gorge  of  hate 
and  despair. 

1  stood  there.  Encouraged  by  what  he 
had  done,  he  slapped  me  again,  then  again, 
and  then  a  fourth  time.  Each  time  he  hit 
me  he  shouted.  "Japanese  in  America," 

The  blows  made  by  legs  weaker,  but  I  was 
determined  not  to  fall  at  the  feet  of  a  rat 
like  that. 

He  saw  that  I  was  not  going  down,  so  he 
took  a  lunge  at  me  and  hit  me  on  the  left 
Jaw  with  his  fist.  And  then  I  fell.  I  was 
only  half  conscious  from  tbe  blow,  but 
part  of  my  consciousness  that  was  alive  told 
me  that  here  was  the  very  pit  of  my  life. 

I  shook  my  head  clear,  got  up  and  walked 
slowly  over  to  the  water  spigot,  and  after  a 
time  I  had  suength  enough  to  turn  on  the 
water  and  wash  my  self. 

General  King  was  in  bed  and  the  light  was 
out  when  I  |ol  back  to  my  room,  I  told  him 
about  It  and  lay  there  awake  the  rest  of  tlie 
night. 

The  next  day  was  Inspection  day,  and  It 
was  my  duty  to  help  General  King  clean  and 
dust  our  little  room.  We  were  at  work  in 
there  and  I  was  still  shaking  from  the  night 
before,  when  cur  door  was  suddenly  flung 
open  and  a  Jap  sentry  Jumped  in  and  roared 
something  at  us. 

riy  back  was  turned  to  the  door  at  the 
moment  and  I  was  dusting  oft  the  shelf  that 
held  cur  mess  bowls,  and  in  my  nervousness  I 
accidentally  knocked  one  of  the  bowls  off  the 
shelf, 

I  tried  to  catch  It  before  It  hit  the  table 
below  but  1  missed — and  It  broke  in  many 
pieces. 

The  Jap  sentry  let  out  a  bellow  of  rage, 
shifted  his  bayoneted  rifle  to  his  left  hand, 
and  rushed  at  me  with  his  right  fist  drawn 
back. 

BATONXTED    IN    WKIST 

His  bayonet  went  Into  my  left  wrist,  and  he 
beat  me  about  ttte  face  with  his  right  hind 
for  what  seemed  like  a  terribly  long  time. 
Then,  exhausted  he  stopped  and  screamed 
at  me  to  pick  up  the  broken  pieces  of  the 
dish, 

I  picked  them  up.  He  got  behind  me  and 
prodded  me  out  of  the  room,  in  front  of  my 
silent  men,  and  marched  me  over  to  the 
guardhouse,  where  he  lined  me  up  In  front 
of  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  and  made  his 
report. 

All  I  could  do  was  stand  there,  holding  the 
bits  of  the  dish.  My  wrist  bled  l)adly.  the 
blood  running  down  my  fingers  and  dropping 
to  the  ground. 

I  felt  myself  growing  quite  faint,  for  I  was 
In    such    awful    physical    condition.     The 


sergeant  of  the  guard  listened  to  the  long 
report  of  the  sentry,  looked  at  my  wrist,  and 
then  ordered  me  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

Col.  Harold  Glattley  of  our  Medical  Corps 
iMUXlaged  my  wrist,  cursing  quietly  whUe  he 
worked. 

Our  beatings  never  stoppwl  at  Karsnko. 
Some  of  the  enlisted  men  vers  slugged  as 
many  as  three  times  every  day.  and  It  became 
a  rare  sight  to  find  one  whose  eyes  were  not 
blacked,  nose  mashed,  or  head  and  body  full 
of  lumps. 

Our  men  w««  beaten,  sometimes  with 
rifle  butts,  for  many  undetermined  infrac- 
tions of  rules — rules  we  often  did  not  know 
aiiout  until  we  found  ourselves  breaking 
them.  The  Jap  rules  often  were  made  up  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment. 

BONB  MISSING  IN   ABM 

One  of  the  crudest  i>eatlng8  was  the  one 
taken  by  Lt.  Gen,  Sir  L.  M.  Heath,  a  grand 
and  decent  man.  He  had  been  quite  badly 
wounded  in  the  World  War.  Atwut  3  Inches 
of  bone  had  been  removed  from  his  left  arm 
between  the  elbow  and  shoulder.  His  left 
arm  simply  hung  by  iu  flesh  an<l  muscle. 
To  relieve  the  drag  on  this  tissue.  General 
Heath  had  small  loops  sewn  on  the  left  lower 
pocket  of  his  blouse.  He  would  fit  his  fingers 
into  the  loops  to  support  his  arm. 

A  Jap  private  watched  him  approach  one 
day.  General  Heath  saluted  as  correctly  as 
any  man  could  talute,  but  the  private  pre- 
tended to  believe  that  Heath  had  saluted 
while  his  left  band  was  In  his  pocket. 

The  Jap  raised  his  gun  and  b?at  General 
Heath  unmercifully  over  the  head  and  free 
with  the  barrel  of  the  weapon.  Then  he  beat 
the  butt  of  the  gun  into  the  boneless  portion 
of  the  British  general's  bad  arm  and  left  him 
lying  there  in  the  dirt  hardly  conaclous  and 
badly  battered. 

For  weeks  after  t:  at  Heath's  eyes  were  like 
twin  pools  of  blood,  and  his  left  arm  had  to 
be  put  m  a  sling. 

The  weather  turned  cold  about  the  time 
the  beatings  be^an,  and  we  had  so  little  meat 
around  our  bones  that  we  shivered  perpetu- 
ally. If  they  would  only  have  given  us  our 
shoes  It  would  have  been  helpful,  but  they 
never  would. 

The  cold  and  our  condition  had  a  bad  effect 
on  our  kidneys.  Most  of  ut,  young  and  old. 
were  forced  to  get  up  about  every  hour  of 
the  night,  find  our  clogs  outside,  and  paddle 
through  the  cold  night  air  to  the  latrine. 

UNBEABABUC    NICHTMABZ 

The  Japs  wouid  lie  waiting  for  us  at  the 
latrine  They  knew  we  had  to  come  and  It 
saved  them  the  trouble  of  searching  for  us. 
Almost  every  one  who  went  in  was  slapped, 
kicked  or  abus?d.  Sometimes  the  sentries 
would  line  up  20  or  30  ol  us  outside  the  la- 
trine and  then  go  down  the  line,  hitting  us 
in  the  faces. 

I  tell  you  It  was  an  unliearable  nightmare. 
But  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  bear  It. 

I  was  badly  beaten  one  night  at  the  latrine 
for  U5ing  the  wrong  dcor  to  emerge  from  the 
terrible  place.  There  waji  no  use  explaining 
that  I  had  not  heard  thai  the  rule  had  been 
changed.  Nothing  was  an  excuse  at  Karenko. 
It  was  deep-dyed  hell. 

No  American  can  take  a  punch  without 
a  suffusing  desire  to  fight  back.  Yet  we  had 
to  swallow  our  rage  and  take  it.  One  of  our 
officers  could  bear  no  more  one  day  and  he 
Instinctively  drew  back  hts  fist  tf>  hit  a  Ji  p 
private  who  was  slapping  him  pitilessly.  But 
he  never  threw  the  punch. 

KXABLT   KUXXO   AMEBICAN 

The  Jap  private  let  loose  an  insane  roar, 
seized  his  gun  In  IxJth  hand?  ar.d  would  have 
kUled  the  American  on  the  -  :  v  •   i  ad  not 

foimd  an  interpreter  Just  ,_":.  i:  c  begged 
him  to  explain  to  the  soldier  that  our  man 
had  Simply  raised  his  crm  in  self -defense. 
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The  oOxxT't  life  mu  «pared.  but  he  was 
plBced  In  one  o(  the  iolltary  coiiflnement 
celU  for  d«y«.  wuh  next  to  do  food.  Tr 
were  no  be<l9  In  any  of  these  celU.  M 
pUce<1  in  aolttary  were  forced  ui  rfmaiu 
sUfi<Ung  in  the  frigid  little  rocms  from  S 
■  m  until  »  p  m  every  day.  <Uy  after  dny. 
Most  of  tlwm  h«d  to  b«  dragged  out  vheta 
tlM<r  aantMwaa  ware  finished. 

A»tf     tliaa     It     went    at     Karenko     until 
1043. 
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Mr.  Ci::'hU  M;  S-.  ..<er.  under 
teftTe  to  tx.tt.ii  :j.>  i  ina.iv.>.  in  the  Rec- 
OKD.  I  include  the  foUowins  article  from 
thr  Wall  Street  Journa!     !   October  26. 

i  .       ;       ;  Hnpic.«-F'^R»icj* -Trade  ZoNi  Scots 

EXiANt-    .  '         ^       S  »R     Co&UrlERCS 

Right   !      ."  ■     .  eign  Wares  ro« 

!;   J  ^  v)ucht;    Critics   CorrvEUTKD    to 

l\^::,     .  -wJ-Yeab-Old  loMA  New  Hebe 

(By  Paul  OoeU) 

New  Yorku  foreign -trade  anne.  f\rst  free 
port  in  the  Nation.  Is  about  to  blossom  Into 
new  usefulness  In  postwar  foreljjn  trade,  the 
National  Council  of  American  Importers 
bopea. 

The  tmportars  base  their  cautious  optim- 
l»m  on  the  pitMpect  of  early  return  of  the 
foreign-trade  eone  to  comparatively  com- 
ntodlotu  quarters  on  Staten  Island,  and  on 
the  efforta  of  Representative  Smaitoel  Celleb 
to  Jar  loose  from  the  House  Ways  and  lieans 
Committee  liis  bill  to  expand  Iree  port  priv- 
tle<-^    !:     !  t   '.  f  ikjn-trade  aorte. 

K  ji:  -i  .'  1' .  ''  Cn-LER  s  current  amend- 
ments to  the  CeUer  Act  of  1934  would  allow 
gooda  to  be  bruiight  into  the  foreign-trade 
Bone.  sampled,  blended,  exhibited,  and  man- 
ufactured, then  reahipped  abroad  without 
paying  United  Sutes  duty.  Now.  luerchan- 
dla«  may  only  be  "stored,  broken  up,  re- 
packed, aaaeznbled.  distributed,  sorted,  grad- 
ed, cleaned,  mixed,  or  otherwise  manipu- 
lated." but  not  exhibited  or  manufactured. 

In  a  free  port  or  forelRn-trade  zone  (the 
terms  are  synonymous*  no  import  or  export 
duties  are  levied  The  ports  Income  arises 
from  cbarges  for  aer\:  .  >  :,  ;,  ed.  such  tts 
wharf  dues  and  ware;.  .->«  r  .  .Is.  Import 
duty  la  payable  only  wUeu  gooda  pass  fum 
the  free  port  area   int.;  the  h!ntpr'.,ind. 

8TOBACE  Fr.i'.  ;  r""'f.,s  ExifstMri 
Moreo»«r.  stora'"  «  :•■;■.!  .  '. 'i  for  an  In- 
definite period,  Ct-iinp-  :  i,hT  tv'  :t  3-year  limit 
for  storage  in  a  bonded  warehouse  WlUle 
In  theory  there  Is  a  druw-bark  r^r  -Pbate  cl 
M  percent  of  any  dutv  paid  .:     ..m   -mporter 

r*e   dutiable    p'     '-     ':^m    a    bonded 

w,n  the  remal;  I   percent   Is  deft- 

n;*  and  red  tape  m  getting  the  rebate 

red  .  he  net  value  of  the  99  percent. 
Too,  reexport  from  a  bonded  warehouse  re- 
r"t  f*  goods  to  remain  under  the  oriRlnal 
ri.i  k  of  Importation,  while  goods  in  the  free 
} .:;  r.  ^'  -'  ..ked  and  relabeled.  Zone 
'      I-  .otiable  as  any  other  ware- 

i'-.f  ;        r   rx  Idea  is  a  ttaoonnd  years  old 
T*  :    ■;;  d  iia  mciet  romantic  expression  In  the 
H:i^  '",c  League,  which  reached  the  renlth 
ot  Its  power  m  the  fourteenth  century.  *lu  n 


Its  membership  rxu»;,dcd  from  towns  In 
Italy  through  central  Europe  to  Scandinavia 
and  beyond  to  the  ancient  R.  in  prlncl- 
paltty  of  Novgorod. 

The  idea,  rhsneed  to  foreun  trade  zones 
rather  than  entire  piirts,  was  revived  in  Ger- 
many toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  aiid 
Its  outsuuiding  cucceaa  won  it  followers  in 
other  countries.  Free  ports  go  naturally 
with  high  tariffs  like  those  of  the  United 
States;  low-duty  nations  like  Holland  acd 
pre- 1018  England  don't  need  them. 

The  rise  of  pre-war  Germany,  poorly  en- 
dowed with  natural  resources,  to  t>e  a  first 
rate  economic  power,  was  greatly  aided  by., 
her  free  ports  and  their  skillful  administra- 
tion. An  outstanding  role  was  played  by 
Hamburg.  ThL£^.  together  with  the  foreign 
trade  zones  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  was  the 
only  free  port  where  manufacturing  of  all 
types  was  freely  permitted. 

The  Haraburg  free  port  had  5  milefi  of 
water  frontage  and  a  land  area  of  some  1.300 
acres,  dotted  with  warehouses  and  manufac- 
turing plants,  including  foundries  and  ship- 
yards. Cheap  foreign  aplrits  from  the  Baltic 
and  Russia,  on  which  there  was  a  high  Ger- 
man import  duty,  came  to  the  Hamburg  free 
port  and  were  mixed  and  manufactured  into 
fancy  liqueurs,  colognes,  or  tonics,  then  ex- 
ported all  over  the  w^orld  at  great  profit. 

Briti5h-made  razors  from  Sheffield  passed 
through  Hamburg  s  free  port  for  expert  hon- 
ing and  transshipment  to  America. 

TTNrrCD  STATES  SLOW  TO  BSTABUBB  BONIS 

Our  own  steps  toward  free  ports  have  been 
Irresolute.  It  took  20  years  of  investigation 
and  wrangling  beton  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone 
Act.  fathered  by  Representative  CnxEE.  was 
finally  passed  In  1934. 

As  this  act  was  a  compromise  between  east- 
em  sponsors  and  western  and  midwestern 
opponents,  with  Ixjnded  warehousemen  In 
opposition  everywhere,  it  fell  short  of  giving 
the  free  port  full  usefulness. 

The  practical  demonstration  by  the  New 
York  Foreign  Trade  Zone  has  resulted  In  a 
change  of  heart  In  most  or  all  the  former 
opponents  Even  the  bonded  warehousemen, 
once  fierce  foes  of  the  zones,  arc  reported  to 
be  trying  to  obtain  zone  privileges,  or  to  have 
their  vrarehcuses  incorporated  in  the  zone. 
A  recent  statement  by  the  American  Ware- 
housemen's Association  says  It  Is  now  "In 
wholehearted  accord  with  the  underlying 
purpose  of  this  (Celler)  act.  which  seeks  to 
fosteiuAmerican  foreign  trade  by  freeing  it, 
to  a  marked  extent,  of  inhibitory  customs 
regulations." 

The  right  to  exhibit,  competent  opinion 
holds,  would  permit  free  port  zones  to  become 
something  like  permanent  international 
fairs,  tx>und  to  stimulate  business. 

•'MANUFACTtJRINC"    AM    EVASIVE   TERM 

The  much  more  important  right  to  manu- 
facture would  do  away  with  the  annoyance 
and  confusion  which  arise  from  the  dlfflculty 
of  drawing  a  line  between  manufacturing 
and  manipulation.  One  may  add  coloring 
matter  to  Ijeeswax.  That's  manipulation,  as 
the  sutwtance  remains  beeswax  whatever  the 
color  If  gelatin  sheets  are  colored,  however, 
1^  .  manufacturing,  because  the  sheets 
ir.     ..t  be  used  as  color  slides. 

If  one  mixes  essential  oils  to  produce  an 
agreeable  fragrance,  that's  manufacturing, 
too.    The  result  is  perfxime.  a  new  article. 

A  manufacturer  of  American  radios  may 
place  them  in  Canadian-made  cabinets  pro- 
vided the  oaMiK'ts  are  a  perfect  fit.  If  there's 
any  tilin'.;.  st'.wing.  or  other  adjustment,  that 
again  is  manufacturing.  The  same  is  true  of 
Swiss  watch  movements  and  American-made 
cases.  All  these  operations  are  under  the 
e*?'"— v.>'i  -'  -^-vision  of  customs  Inspectors. 

;     .  r    K  or  PEAS  IS  mtST  PATKON 

In  the  face  of  all  handicaps  Foreign  Trade 
Zone  No.  1,  established  in  the  port  of  New 
York  lu  1937,  has  been  Impressively  success- 


ful. It  Aarted  out  with  a  ahlpment  of  ^^llt 
peas  frotft  abroad.  The  importer  brought 
them  into  the  Bone.  cleaned  them  of  the 
Fhells.  iRlperfected  peas,  and  foreign  matters, 
sacked  t^em  up  again,  and  saved  enough  by 
paying  tie  duty  on  salable  peas  alone  to  pay 
the  free  port's  charges  and  come  out  ahead. 

In  1937  the  free  port's  Incoming  cargo  was 
worth  orjy  $1,170  000  This  rose  to  •5.700.000 
in  1938  t39000.000  In  1939.  $83000.000  in 
1940,  and  tSS.OOO.OOO  in  1941.  when  iSI  kinds 
of  goodslfrom  70  countries  entered  the  for- 
eign trade  ront. 

Even  tills  was  onlv  a  tiny  fraction  of  free 
port  tra(ie  all  around  the  world,  estimated  at 
»7.500,0oil.000  a  year. 

Busings  dropped  off  sharply  after  the  free 
port  wa4  moved  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
from  its  |lrst  quarter  on  Staten  Island  to  four 
ob«K3lete  ^lers  in  the  North  River,  considered 
unfit  foi*  the  Army's  needs.  Value  of  mer- 
chandise received  was  •36.000,000  in  1942. 
•25.200.0^  in  1943,  and  $22,600,000  in  1944. 

At  thi|t.  the  zone's  facilities  are  taxed  to 
capacity^  The  whole  space,  mside  the  cov- 
ered pl^s  and  outside  in  the  wire-fenced 
;,ards  pajtrolled  by  armed  customs  guards,  Ls 
Jammed  full  of  goods.  Endless  rows  of  bar- 
rels with  whisky,  rum.  and  other  spirits  from 
South  Africa.  Great  Britain,  and  the  Latin 
America!  are  stacked  high  in  the  open  as 
there  is  no  room  under  cover. 

lusldejthere  are  piles  of  small  b-:>xes  con- 
taining Swiss  watch  movements,  each  box 
valued  In  exceas  of  130.000.  bolts  after  bolts 
of  Argentine  woolens  looking  like  fine  EIngllsh 
tweeds,  and  perhaps  some  150  other  kinds  of 
goods,  ranging  from  precious  stones  to  tung- 
sten froBi  China  and  BoHvia. 

Tungsten.  Incidentally,  was  refined  In  large 
quantities  in  tlie  zone  during  the  war — an- 
other example  of  a  broad  interpretation  of 
the  laMf.  Timgsten  remained  tungsten, 
whether  refined  or  not,  and  so  its  refining  was 
regarded  as  manipulation,  not  manufactur- 
ing. 

MA»T   AX) VANTAGES  ON  STATEN   ISLAND 

The  zone's  deep-water  Staten  Island  piers, 
built  by  the  city  in  1921-23  and  rarely  used 
before.  M&d  a  water  frontage,  easily  capable 
of  expansion  of  3,000  feet.  2  miles  of  dock 
space.  ai|d  26  acres  of  adjoining  land.  They 
were  setved  by  eight  trunk-line  railroads, 
had  sprijikler  systems  making  for  low-insur- 
ance pii^miums,  and  were  equipjed  with 
heavy-d<ty,  electrically  operated  cranes,  trav- 
eling heists,  elevators,  conveyors,  and  esca- 
lators. 

Retra4sfer  of  the  zone  to  Staten  Island  is 
taken  foh-  granted  as  soon  as  the  piers  there 
are  released  by  the  Government.  According 
to  authdritatlve  Information,  at  least  part  of 
them  will  be  available  by  January  1.  1946. 

Perhafs  the  zone's  most  Important  ac- 
complishment was  the  establishment  within 
Its  confifies  of  the  "American  Frascatl,"  the 
world's  t»ew  trading  center  In  Java  and  Su- 
matra tobaccos,  formerly  conducted  in  Am- 
sterdam. Dutch  merchants  had  succeeded  in 
salvaging  their  colonial  tobacco  crop  from 
the  Jap4  and  Germans,  and  the  crop  found 
refuge  ift  J^he  New  York  foreign  trade  zone. 

Later,  two  buildings  were  erected  by  the 
Dutcli  a|  a  cost  of  close  to  $400,000  for  stor- 
age and  auctions.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  "Frascatl"  Is  here  to  stay. 

The  Vifiw  York  foreign  trade  rone  Is  the 
forty -fourth  port  to  be  established  In  the 
world.  Mamburg.  Bremen.  Dandg,  Copen- 
hagen, llalmo.  Genoa.  Trieste  are  some  of  the 
best  kudwn  on  the  list,  and  then  there  are 
colonial  free  poru  like  Hong  Kong  and  Macao. 

Opera$ing  the  New  York  port  is  the  New 
York  FoHlgn  Trade  Zone  Operators.  Inc.,  a 
private  corporation  beaded  by  Harry  C. 
Shanks.  |  The  company  is  under  the  supers  1- 
sloa  of  l^e  Department  of  Marine  and  Avia- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  York,  with  Ool. 
Robert  $.  Allyn  the  deputy  commissioner 
directly  fconcerned. 
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or 

HON.  'IMN  E   U  K'tNNKI 

or  wisco.Nsi.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  12.  1945 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
can soldiers  stationed  in  Germany  fre- 
quently encounter  Lithuanian  refugees 
and  describe  their  experiences  in  letters 
to  this  country.  One  .such  American  sol- 
dier from  Chicago  wrote  to  his  father: 

Yesterday  I  met  10  Lithuanians  and  had  a 
long  talk  with  them.  According  to  them  all 
the  Lithuanians  in  the  American  zone  are 
afraid  to  return  to  their  country,  for  the 
Russians  take  all  their  possessions  and  send 
them  to  Siberia  to  work  in  the  mines. 

I  asked  these  people  if  they  needed  any- 
thing such  as  clothes,  money,  or  food.  They 
said  •  •  •  they  only  wanted  their  coun- 
try back  so  they  can  rule  as  they  see 
fit  •  •  •  and  they  do  want  a  democratic 
country. 

They  have  a  visual  idea  that  our  country 
will  help  them  get  their  country  back.  •  •  • 
I  hope  these  people  are  not  let  down.  For 
they  seem  so  ambitious  to  get  their  country 
back  and  return  home  so  they  can  build  It 
up  to  a  new  and  better  Lithuania.  I  was 
talking  to  a  man  named  X  from  Panevezys. 
He's  been  traveling  this  part  of  Germany  on 
foot  for  the  last  month  trying  to  locate  his 
wife  and  children.     •     •     • 

This  morning  I  went  to  see  the  military 
government  In  regards  to  these  10  Lithua- 
nians here  in  this  small  town.  The  Russians 
want  them  back  as  slave  laborers.  The  Ger- 
mans here  are  Jealous  for  they  (the  Lithu- 
anians) work  in  our  mess  halls,  they  also 
claim  that  these  people  are  eating  their 
food.  A  month  ago  there  were  about  300 
Lithuanians  here — so  one  night  the  German 
mayot.  a  Russian  captain,  and  some  Ameri- 
can military  police  came  to  the  Lithuanian 
camp  at  3  in  the  morning  and  loaded  50  of 
them  on  trucks  and  drove  off  to  Russia,  Next 
morning  the  rest  of  them  fled  to  all  four 
winds.  Since  then  our  military  government 
released  an  order  stating  that  these  people 
are  not  compelled  to  return  to  their  coun- 
try. •  •  •  They  have  been  getting  papers 
(from  Soviet  agents)  to  sign  every  week,  stat- 
ing that  they  want  to  go  to  Russia  of  their 
own  accord  and  free  will — they  haven't  been 
signing  them — so  now  the  mayor  is  threat- 
ening them  verbally. 

They  are  very  much  afraid  that  they  will 
be  shanghaied  some  night.  There  is  a  Rus- 
sian captain  here  in  town  checking  on  the 
Russian  cltlz3n8.  Prom  the  Information  I 
gathered  in  town  the  mayor  was  aiding  him 
In  shanghaiing  all  the  people  he  needed  for 
the  dirty  work  that's  going  on  In  Russia 
•  •  •  behind  fences.  The  Russian  border 
zone  is  33  miles  from  here.    •     •     • 

Those  poor  Lithuanians,  without  a  home, 
no  clothes,  no  place  to  go.  are  being  mis- 
treated. Not  intentionally  •  •  •  but  the 
American  officers  don't  take  an  Interest  In 
their  cases.  For  example,  when  I  spoke  to  a 
mr.J^r  who  Is  in  the  military  government  in 
town  here,  he  didn't  know  about  the  special 
crder  that  was  Issued  from  our  Government 
m  regards  to  these  people's  movemenu  back 
to  their  original  country — that  they  are  not 
forced  to  return.     •     •     • 

Gee.  D:d.  I  wish  I  could  do  more  for  these 
people— to  help  them  find  themselves.  They 
are  happy  now  since  they  aie  free.  •  •  • 
But  I  can  see  that  they  never  knew  what  real 
happiness  was,  or  forgat  what  It  was  like  to 


have  their  own  homes  and  their  loved  ones 
near  them.  The  mere  thought  of  them  being 
free  is  a  great  Joy. 

What  I  can't  understand  Is  that  they  want 
only  one  thing  and  that's  to  be  left  alone 
until  their  country  is  freed  from  Ruaalan 
rule.  I  asked  them  how  they'll  manage  to 
eat  In  case  the  Army  camp  moves.  They  said 
they'll  manage.  Some  of  them  are  working 
In  our  camp  and  receive  100  marks  (HOi  a 
month  which  Is  not  much.  The  UNRRA 
gives  them  a  little  food  such  as  200  grams  of 
meat  per  week. 


Official  Termination  of  the  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROSSRi^'iIY 

or    OKI.AU'JM.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  12.  1945 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  introduced  a  Joint  resolution  declar- 
ing December  7.  1£45.  as  the  date  of  the 
duration  of  the  present  war.  It  is  hard 
for  the  average  cit:z?n  throughout  the 
country  to  understand  that  we  are  still 
at  war  even  though  hostilities  ceased  in 
Europe  several  months  ago  and  In  Japan 
almo.'^t  3  months  ago. 

Necessarily,  when  our  country  Is  at 
war.  almost  complete  dictatorial  p>owers 
are  given  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  the  Chief  Executive — 
through  agencies  set  up  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war — has  almost  full  and 
complete  control  of  the  dome.«^tic  econ- 
omy of  our  country  and  complete  regi- 
mentation and  regulation  of  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  our  citiz?ns.  This  is  neces- 
sary In  the  best  interest  of  an  all-out  war 
effort. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  many  people 
are  apprehensive  concerning  the  relin- 
quishment of  these  vast  war  powers  by 
the  Chief  Executive  when  the  war  is  over 
and  peace  comes.  Thus  far  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  they  have  been  han- 
dled wisely  and  well.  In  view  of  a  lot  of 
things  that  have  been  happening  in  this 
country  during  the  past  12  years,  one 
of  the  questions  I  have  heard  most  often 
propounded  by  the  average  citizen  was 
this:  Will  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  voluntarily  relinquish  the 
war  power  which  has  been  given  to  it? 

I'here  are  some  signs  on  the  horizon 
now  which  indicate  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  may  intend 
to  hold  on  just  as  long  as  possible  to 
many  of  the  vast  war  powers  which  were 
given  to  it  for  emergency  purposes.  I 
know  of  no  good  reason  that  anyone  has 
advanced  as  to  why  the  war  should  not 
be  declared  olflcially  at  an  end.  so  that 
the  "6  months  after  the  duration"  wiiich 
was  written  Into  many  contracts,  will 
start  running. 

The  President  has  the  authority  and 
power,  by  proclamation,  to  declare  the 
war  at  an  end.  His  failure,  or  refusal, 
so  to  do  authorizes  the  Congress  by  joint 
resolution  to  declare  the  war  at  an  ond. 
In  my  opinion,  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed;  the  President  has  failed  to  act 
and,  so  far.  I  am  advised  he  has  not  indi- 


cated when,  if  at  all.  he  expects  to  iij>ae 
such  a  proclamation. 

This  Congress  should  not  recess  for 
the  holidays  without  giving  the  people 
of  the  country  some  a.»>surance  or  re- 
assurance that  It  Intends  to  recapture 
and  retake  these  vast  powers  which  it  has 
turned  over  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  and  which  belong  to  the 
people.  AccordHigly.  I  have  introduced 
the  resolution  referred  to  and  I  hope 
that  it  may  have  the  immediate  action 
of  the  appropriate  committee,  to  which 
it  will  be  assltrned.  so  that  we  may  con- 
sider this  resolution  and  adopt  it  before 
we  recess  for  the  holiday.-;. 


Latest  Appeal  of  I'fSunn-i'.n  P<itr'nf«.  fo 
the  Western  iuiv-.^rc-  ->  ai--l  to  the 
Conscience  ot  t..t  Woiia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALviN  L  OKONSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  12,  1945 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  Supreme  Lithuanian 
Committee  of  Liberation : 

The   eyes  of   the   world  are   again   turned 
toward  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America   and    llie   Prime   Minister    of    Great 
Britain  on  the  eve  of  their  meeting  with  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  the  People's  Com- 
missars of  the  Soviet  Union.     Perhaps  at  no 
time  have  so  many  hopes  and  expectations 
been  placed  in  the  leaders  of  the  two  great 
democracies  as  on  the  occasion  of  this  Im- 
pending   conference    In    Berlin.      When    tlie 
military  might  of  the  Reich  had  been  shat- 
tered and   the   power   of   national  socialism 
and  fascism  destroyed,  an  Intense  feeling  of 
relief  manifested  Itself  thrcughout  the  world. 
The  Lithuanian  Nation,  which  had  tsnaclout- 
ly  resisted  the  Nazi  occupation  of  that  coun- 
try for  more  than  3  years,  and  which  had 
never  doubted  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
principles  proclaimed  by  the  western  democ- 
racies, rejoices  with  all  peace-loving  peoples 
In  the  victory  of  the  United  Nations.     Un- 
fortunately, however.  Lithuania  is  not  yet 
free;   she  Is  still  under  foreign  military  oc- 
cupation— that    of    the    Savlets       Therefore, 
the  Supreme  Lithuanian  Committee  of  Liber- 
ation,  which   represents   all   the   Lithuanian 
democratic  political   parties   and   which   led 
the  struggle  of  the  Lithuanian  Nation  against 
the  Nazi  occupation,  as  the  exponent  of  the 
unshakable  wiU  of  the  Lithuanian  people  to 
be  free  and  to  have  an  independent  demo- 
cratic state,  has  the  honor  to  request  you, 
Mr.  Pre'sident.  to  permit  it  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing appeal   to  you.  and  throufji  ycu  to 
the  conscience  of  the  whole  civilized  world: 
The   Soviet   Government,   continuing   the 
imperlaltlstlc   policy   of    czarist   Russia,   and 
taking     advantage    of    the    European    crisis 
provoked   by  the  Third   Reich,  had   already 
decided   In    1939   to   incorporate   the   Baltic 
States  into  the  So*  iet  Union    (a  statement 
to  that  effect  was  made  by  M    Molotov.  the 
Soviet  Commissar  for  Forelgr  Affairs,  to  the 
Foreign    ^nister  of  the  puppet  Lithuanian 
Government.  Professor  Kreve-Mlckevicitis,  on 
June  30,  1940).     After  coming  to  an  under- 
standing   with    Hitler    in    August    1939.    l^e 
Soviet  Government   began   to  carry   out    Ite 
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'f  •     11  by  fr»ud  and  tj  force,  in  vtolatlon 
of  the  treaty  ;d«  it  had  coDtract4^<l 

and  tlM  tnteri.  .;.;..;  pledge*  It  had  given 
Ipmam  treaty  with  Lithuania  In  1020.  Non- 
■IgUMliiii  Pmct  td  19M.  ajod  MuiuaJ  Aaaiat- 
uwt  PMt  Of  1988).  Dtartfardlng  the  tradi- 
frlendly  relations  between  the  two 
,  the  SoTlet  Government  choae  the 
it  of  tb«  French  debacle,  which 
t  tta*  Baropaan  crtals  U)  a  head,  to 
t  to  Lithuania  the  notortou->  ulti- 
matum of  Jtine  14.  1940.  and  on  the  next 
day  Sr>viet  (orcc«,  concentrated  beforehand 
<^>n  the  Lithuanian  frontier,  overran  ti\e 
country  Only  after  the  military  occupa- 
tion WM  0(unp;ete  and  tbe  all-powerful 
80Tl«t  wervt  po]  re  (KKVD)  had  spread  its 
net  over  the  country  and  the  first  wave  of 
rad  t*rTor  had  swept  over  the  land  did  the 
Soviet  Government  take  measures  to  les^allze 
the  act  of  force  and  violence  of  the  15th  of 
Jtutc.  For  thla  ptui>ofl«  eiecttona  to  tbe 
ao-called  Pioplea  Diet,  which  was  convened 
by  J>i'y  31  «er»»  hHd  nrt  July  14  15.  1940. 
At  thiK  diet  pnned  a 

res.  .ng  that  Lithuania 

b«   ad:  •    Soviet    Union.     That 

fSi!  ac'     u  tj  C-f^  no  authority  to  speak 

In  the  name  of  the  Lithuanian  Nation  or  to 
m«''"  '''"■'Mon;  detenninlng  the  fate  of  the 
Li  :.  people    and    binding    the   Lithu- 

anian finif  Is  evident,  tuit  only  from  what 
la  slated  ahove  but  also  from  the  following 
faeti- 

1.  The  WMBpartUoa  of  the  People's  Diet 
«a«  KUide  up  in  advance  by  the  local  Com- 
onislat  Party.  contrutl«<l  by  the  emisaarlM 
of   M  -the  Deputy  Conunlaaar  for  Por- 

el^i.  .\. ;.,.;*.  G  I>k:^vr  -  nnd  the  Si^viet 
Envoy  to  Lit buan..  N  i  r  /Jnlakov.  ThU 
party  alone  was  euuuea  lu  uommate  caudU 
da.es  for  election 

3.  Only  one  list  of  candidates  was  sub- 
mitted to  tbe  voters  in  each  electoml  dis- 
trict, and  It  rontaHwd  the  •  ^^  aber  of 
candidates  to  be  elected 

S  No  natne  could  be  deleted  or  added:  the 
e'ector  had  no  fre*  choice  whatever:  he  had 
to  v»ite  for  the  Itet  aa  a  whole. 

J    r* -•    election.     '  ■  v-     : -.-.-f^    >r-\-'    -he 
'■  - • ) :  f  rrlaloo  i''   NK'vri    !-'.■,■-    -.t-.      ^ere 
posted  even  In  thr  ;  .  >       :  r-    -'hs. 

S    On  Jtily  11     l"-»       i    '  ■        ►  r-fore  the  elec- 

•v<    NK\  J'    ,■••■■  ■■!    .'.    •;  -   :    -'uianian 

Lvui  <■  .•_...    !    .:■_  .    !,.i(;.-v    i., -a  ,  p.;p,-r  editors. 

and  other  influential  \n"<'     •;  who  could  sway 

public  oplnioti.  abiiut   tl;r>«'  hiinrirfnl   'r       " 

e    The    Communist    Purtv    uKi;..      m 
lowed  to  conduct  an  elect.  ;i.     Ail 

newspapers    were    suppref     .'.  ..re    re- 

placed by  a  regimented  Communist  press. 
No  expreaaluu  of  fre»>  public  opinion  was  al- 
lowed. 

■.rrorlstic  methods  em- 
M  i:.d  the  pressure  exerted 
'  -  its  S*nict  stildiers.  ac- 
i'.ed  electoral  returns. 
i*. lent  of  the  electorate 
<  :,-«:.  dns'en  to  the  polls 
:i  .  ;,    filled  the  ballot 
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Uwl     111, 

tiCtual'  <. 
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COU'.i  :; 

str.p- 
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clippings  from 


.)r  with  e?!v«»i  n'f"" 

''    ''■■'•   .■  ■    . .    ''.■').  fi ,  li ;...-  •    I'.ir  ■  .    .!.':.."  \\  .;:■ 
■'!     '  ■:     ;..'•■     ..>:.'  .ii     •  <-,;         ^\  ioUaiy 

;-!"<  ■  -  .   '  ..',    ,    .    :  ,•  >  'A  :;..  i\  ;..ui  ;;;^de  up 
.Mi   .taiic    UiiiU.....  ...    I'let    (Christian 

.i   -  Stxial  Dem^-^  .'..„>   P'puhsu.  etc  ) 

<  '  ;«  a  to  the  so-called  Pixipie  s  Diet.      It 

uvi...rlhy    that    the    local    Cuinmunlsl 

vrhich  did  not  have  a  single  represent- 

:    -h.  .;a  -      ■  ,'      Lithuanian  Diet.  ev.   ; 

•*    -  nating  Its  Candida     > 

SI  .:  .:       .  :u  eiecufd  to  the  Pe<.n  :»•  -  D  = 

:  •  :  ship  Of  only  8C0      L   ...r       ,.■ 

li  .  luu  of  LithuaniH    the  party  3 

s*  to  2.500.  according  to  o*fr ;  >.  I 


>>n;,  •  ngurea.  but  the  naajcrlty  of  the  i.. 
!ji   ^  !*»eu  iben  mere  of  non-Uthuanian  ex- 


traction. It  Is  a  curious  and  telling  fact  that 
the  former  Soviet  Knvoy  to  Lithuania.  Mr. 
Poednlakov.  and  General  Kuznctsov.  a  high- 
ranking  officer  of  the  army  of  occupation, 
were  also  elected  representatives  of  Soviet Ized 
Lithuania  to  the  People's  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Moscow,  although 
both  these  Soviet  dignitaries  were  completely 
alien  to  the  Lithuanian  people  The  role  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  armed  forces  In  the 
rape  of  Lithuania  Is  reflected  even  In  the 
resolution  of  the  so-called  People's  Diet,  one 
par::gmph  of  which  read.s: 

••Now  the  people,  aided  by  the  mighty  Red 
army,  have  •  •  •  establlsncd  in  their 
own  country  the  Soviet  regime  '• 

The  UthuanHn  Nation  unanimously  con- 
siders the  efforts  of  Moscow  to  base  its  claims 
to  Lithuania  on  the  resolution  of  the  so- 
called  Peoples  Diet  to  be  an  unprecedented 
falsification  of  the  will  of  the  Lithuanian 
people,  and  categorically  and  uncompromis- 
ingly rejects  all  the  pretensions  founded  on 
thi#  falsification.  The  incorporation  of  the 
Lithuanian  suite  into  the  Soviet  Union  based 
on  the  aald  resolution,  which  was  passed 
While  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
Great  Powers  were  still  present  in  Lithuania, 
was  not  recognized  by  the  greater  western 
democracies:  the  United  States  of  America, 
Great  Britain,  and  Prance.  After  the  Red 
Army  had  occupied  Lithuania  and  the  farce 
of  incorporation  had  been  player*,  the  late 
President  Rooseveit  made  the  following 
sUtement  on  October  15.  1940.  to  a  delega- 
tion of  Lithuanian  Amer  cans  who  had  been 
received  in  audience  at  the  White  House  and 
had  expressed  their  anxiety  regarding  the  fate 
of  the  Lithuanian  state: 

'It  is  stated  that  Lithuania  has  lost  her 
independence.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  so. 
Lithuania  has  not  loet  her  independence. 
Lithuanians  Independence  has  only  l>een  tem- 
porarily suspended.  The  tirae  will  come  and 
Lithuania  wlU  be  free  again.  This  will  hap- 
pen much  sooner  than  you  may  expect." 

The  Soviet  Government  furthermore  en- 
deavored to  Justify  Its  aggression  against 
Lithuania  m  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  alleging 
Its  need  to  secure  its  western  frontiers.  How- 
ever, an  independent  Lithuanian  state,  tra- 
dlUonally  friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union,  did 
not  and  could  not  imperil  the  security  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  on  the  contrary,  separating 
as  it  does  the  German  and  Slavic  worlds  and 
holding  up  German  expansion  toward  the 
•  ist.  It  could  only  ."strengthen  this  security. 
Moreover,  at  the  present  time,  with  the  de- 
struction of  German  militarism  and  the 
lidoption  at  San  Francisco  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Charter,  argiunents  of  this 
character  are  obviously  Inadmissible. 

Prom    the   very   begUinlng   of   the   present 

political  crisis.  Lithuania  has  i>;ded  with  the 

great  western  democracies  and  her  fate  was 

bound  up  with  their  victory.     In  1939  Lith- 

tinnia  rejected  the  Third  Reich's  suggestion 

:   .      <ihe  atUck   Poland    and   thus  Join   the 

.\a^  bloc.     Instead,  she  hospitably  gave  asy- 

liun  to  retreating  Polish  soldiers  and  refugees 

and  helped  many  Poles  to  reach  the  countries 

I  their  allies     From  1941  to  1944  the  Lllhu- 

itiian    people    carried    on    active    resistance 

lealnst    the   Narl    occupation.    rt>fused    to   be 

harnessed  to  the  German  war  machine,  and 

sabotaged  and  disorganized  It  whenever  and 

wherever  they  could.     For  the  moat  part,  the 

Lithuanian  people  were  unable  to  inform  the 

outside  world  about  this  type  c.f  activity.     A 

not    inconsiderable    number    of    soldiers    of 

Lithuanian  descent  have  fought  and  died  In 

the  ranks  of  the  American  and  British  Armie*. 

Kven  in  its  greatest  hour  cf  trta;.  the  Llthu- 

in;!i:;   Nation  proved  by  deeds  that  it  cher- 

L-iu  <    liberty    and    is    determined    to    fight 

for  u 

Th.'-ee  coniBecutlve  occupations  and  the 
nulltary  operations  m  her  territory  have  In- 
Uictcd  terrible  wounds  on  Lithuania.     Many 


of  her  to^ns  and  Tillages  have  been  left  in 

ruins:  her*  economy,  once  so  flourishing,  has 
been  very  (nearly  wrecked.  During  the  first 
Soviet  occupation,  more  than  forty  tliousand 
Lithuanians  from  various  walks  of  life  were 
deported  li)  the  ArcV.c  wastes  of  Sibcna.  and 
to  this  day  their  fate  cnuses  grave  concern 
to  the  LIU  uanlan  people.  Ter»  of  thousands 
were  done  to  death  solely  because  they  were 
Lithuanians.  The  Nazis,  who  succeeded  the 
Soviets,  d(  etroyed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Lithuania:  I  citizens;  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thot  sand  Lithuanian  nationals  «ere 
fomoly  deported  as  slave  laborers  to  Ger- 
many H<  indreds  of  Lithuanian  intellectuals 
were  tortt  red  and  put  to  death  in  Gestapo 
prisons  anp  concentration  camps.  Panic  f  enr 
of  a  secorid  Soviet  occupation  caused  nearly 
three  hunf  red  thousand  Lithuanians  to  leave 
their  homeland.  Today,  when  Lithuania  Is 
fornhe  second  time  occupied  by  tbe  Soviets, 
mass  depoi-tations  are  again  being  carried  out 
by  the  NIfVD.  The  Lithuanian  people,  out- 
lawed, tortured,  and  deported,  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  tbe  world,  praying  in  de£pair 
for  help  ^nd  deliverance.  Only  a  nation 
which  Is  im  poflsesBion  of  Its  freedom  and  en- 
Joys  lndea>endence  can  heal  the  wounds 
caused  by;  war  and  foreign  occupation,  can 
rebuild  ltd  devastated  towns  and  villages,  re- 
organize lis  economic  life,  and  reintegra'ce  i*.s 
country  injto  the  great  process  of  world  recon- 
struction. 

The  imtOBltlon  on  Lfthuanla  of  any  arbi- 
trary ties  kith  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  so 
essentlallji  alien  to  the  Lithuanian  nation  in 
speech  and  religion  and  culture,  would  plunge 
the  LilhuAnlan  people,  who  .iave  fought  so 
long  and  so  hard  for  their  liberty,  into  abso- 
lute despair,  would  paralyze  their  creative 
energy,  wbuld  condemn  to  permanent  emi- 
giation  abtiut  half  a  mlHlon  Lithuanians  who 
are  today  enduring  the  hard  lot  of  the  exile, 
."iistained  only  by  the  hope  of  a  speedy  return 
to  a  free  and  independent  homeland. 

Now  that  hostilities  in  Europe  have  ceased 
and  the  ABled  Nations  are  well  on  the  way  to 
a  durable  peace  founded  on  law  and  Jiistice, 
the  Supreme  Lithuanian  Committee  of  Lit)er- 
ation  takee  the  liberty  of  calling  your  atten- 
tion, Mr.  president,  to  the  situation  of  the 
Lithuania*  people  and  the  Lithuanian  state, 
and  submits  the  following  requests  for  your 
favorable  Consideration: 

1.  That  the  Soviet  claims  to  Lithuania, 
whether  bused  on  considerations  of  security 
cr  on  the  alleged  will  of  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion as  expressed  through  the  so-called 
•  People's  dlet.'^  he  not  recognized  as  hitherto. 

a.  That  action  be  taken  to  Induce  the 
Soviet  Union  to  withdraw  without  delay  Us 
army.  ac>ninlstration,  and  police  from 
Lithuania*  territory,  in  order  that  the  sover- 
eign institlitions  of  the  Lithuanian  state  may 
be  reestablished  and  may  resume  their  func- 
tioning. These  Instilutions  will  maintain 
order  and  tranquillity  in  the  country  and  will 
guarantee  to  the  nation  the  right  of  freely 
expressing  its  will  through  unfettered  demo- 
cratic elections. 

3.  That  the  United  States  of  America, 
Great  Brigain,  and  France  take  under  their 
protection  that  portion  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  which  has  been  deported  or  exiled  in 
consecjuenie  of  the  war.  The  majority  of 
these  peoue  are  living  at  present  In  Germany, 
pending  tie  creation  of  the  condition  sine 
qua  ncu  for  their  return  to  their  native 
country.  n|imely.  the  restoration  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  (Sovereign  rights  of  the  Lithuanian 
state. 

4  That  liie  Soviet  Government  tje  prevailed 
upon  to  re;iu-n  to  Lithuania  the  Lithuanians 
who  were  1  orcibly  deported  to  the  interior  of 
Russia.  C  ntil  this  is  done.  It  is  requested 
that  the  Lithuanian  Red  Cross  and  Lithn- 
anlan-Am^lcan  relief  as.sociKtlons.  directly 
or  througH  the  International  Red  Cross,  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  communication  with 
these   dep<  rtees   in  order   to  ascertain   their 
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fate,  to  enable  them  to  communicate  with 
their  relatives  and  friends,  and  In  order  that 
aid  may  be  organized  for  them. 

The  Supreme  Lithuanian  Committee  of 
Liberation  appeals  to  you,  Mr.  President.  In 
the  name  of  a  small  nation  of  some  3.000.000 
people.  This  nation,  which  the  Supreme 
Lithuanian  Committee  of  Liberation  repre- 
sents, loves  and  values  liberty  as  much  as  do 
the  larger  nations.  Even  as  they,  ills  equally 
ready  to  fight  and  to  die  for  freedom.  The 
high  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
the  •'foiu'  freedoms"  proclaimed  by  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  constitute  a  bea- 
con which  lights  the  way  for  the  Lithuanian 
people  In  thij,  the  darkest  hour  of  their  his- 
tory. The  victory  won  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
sacrifice  and  such  great  suffering  would  l>e 
troubled,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  completely  In  vain.  If,  at  the  time 
when  the  triumph  of  the  great  western  de- 
mocracies has  brought  tbe  blessings  of  liberty 
to  other  nations,  the  Lithuanian  Nation 
should  be  condemned  to  hopeless  slavery  and 
extermination  only  because,  in  the  words  of 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Commissar,  M.  Molotov, 
this  state  of  affairs  is  demanded  by  the  im- 
perialist Russian  policy  which  has  been  pur- 
sued since  the  days  of  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

We  avail  ourselves.  Mr.  President,  of  this 
opportunity  to  convey  to  you  the  expression 
of  our  highest  consideration  and  that  of  the 
whole  Lithuanian  Nation. 

The  Supecme  Lithuanian 

committez  of  liberation. 

Jo-T  10.  1945. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JtiHN  W.  McCORMAlK 

or  MASS  •  CHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  12.  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Globe  of  November  9. 
1945: 

MAKE    XT    THE    HUB   Or    THE    WORLD 

Win  the  United  Nations  Organization  es- 
tablish Its  permanent  headquurters  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts?  The  only 
surprising  feature  of  that  question  Is  that 
there  has  been  so  long  a  delay  In  posing  it 
and  In  preparing  to  argue  the  case  before  the 
Preparatory  Commission  of  the  UNO.  which 
la  open  to  hearings  on  selection  of  the  site 
a  fortnight  hence,  at  London. 

While  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  UNO 
Is  still  pending,  with  the  west-rn  European 
nations  led  by  Britain  making  a  fight  to  re- 
tain Geneva,  the  headquarters  of  the  old 
League  of  Nations,  for  the  puipose,  opposi- 
tion to  any  attempt  to  set  up  t  le  new  world 
organization  in  Intrigue-wracked  Europe  has 
already  been  sufBciently  powerlul  to  Induce 
the  subcommittee  charged  with  this  matter 
to  go  on  record  as  favoring  i  site  In  the 
United  States.  The  headqua;  ters,  as  the 
subcommittee  puts  It,  "shoulc,  be"  In  the 
United  Stalesf 

Support  from  Latin  America  and  other 
member  states  In  the  UNO  for  an  American 
headquarters  promises  to  be  furl  her  strength- 
ened once  It  becomes  clear  tha'  Russia's  op- 
position to  Geneva  remains  unalterable. 
Moscow's  veto  on  Geneva  derives  partly  from 
the  fact  that  one  of  her  offl.  lals  was  as- 
sassinated several  years  ago  at  the  Swiss  city. 


It  stems  mainly,  however,  from  Russia's  bit- 
ter experiences  of  League  partiality  and  b:g 
power  snubs  administered  during  the  twen- 
ties and  thirties  at  this  League  center. 

W^ith  Europe  probably  eliminated,  and  Asia 
out  of  the  question,  as  a  site  for  the  new 
UNO.  and  with  a  subcommittee  recommen- 
dation already  supporting  selection  of  a 
headquarters  in  the  United  States,  prospects 
for  choice  of  a  site  somewhere  along  the  east- 
ern seaboard  of  this  country  are  very  strong. 
Frowns  on  San  Francisco,  as  being  too  far 
away  from  Europe  and  Washington,  ap- 
parently have  eliminated  the  west  coastal 
area. 

Massachusetts  will  need  to  work  fast  and 
hard.  If  Its  case  Is  to  prevail  at  the  hearings 
which  open  November  23  at  London,  Other 
seaboard  cities,  notably  Philadelphia,  have 
been  toiling  in  their  own  Interests  on  this 
matter  since  late  last  spring.  Yet  the  case 
for  the  Bay  State  as  a  site  for  the  UNO  is 
formidable,  and  would  doubtless  command 
support  from  all  our  sister  States  In  New 
England.  For  the  benefits  which  would  ac- 
crue to  them  all.  were  the  UNO  established 
within  suitable  distance  from  the  port  of 
Boston,  would  be  spread  throughout  the 
loveliest  of  all  vacation  areas  In  eastern 
America. 

Massachusetts  meets  the  requirements  laid 
down  by  the  United  Nations  for  choice  of  a 
site.  It  proffers  adequate  rail  and  highway 
facilities  and  a  rapidly  developing  air  center. 
Its  availability  Is  further  Increased  by  virtue 
of  the  nearness  of  Boston  to  Europe — an  ad- 
vantage which  gives  it  the  edge  over  New 
York. 

There  Is  ample  room  In  our  Commonwealth 
to  permit  the  setting  aside  of  the  requisite 
territory — which  would  be  approximately  a 
square  mile — for  InternHtionallzatlon.  There 
are  hotel  facilities  In  Boston  comparable  to 
any  which  will  be  found  presently  along  the 
eastern  seaboard;  and  provision  for  the  tem- 
porary accommodation  of  UNO  staffs,  until 
the  great  world  center  Ls  built.  Is  at  hand. 

InELsmuch  as  the  UNO  plans  to  construct 
not  only  Its  necessary  public  buildings,  but 
also  suitable  housing  facilities  for  its  per- 
sonnel at  the  site  selected,  no  difficulty 
should  be  found  In  managing  this  part  of 
the  plan.  But  there  are  other  rea.^n8  which 
fortify  the  plea  for  choice  of  a  site  In  the 
old  Bay  State. 

Here,  American  freedom  was  born.  Here 
the  first  experiment  In  democracy  in  the 
West  had  Its  beginnings.  Here  sprouted  the 
seed  which  later  matured  into  the  American 
Constitution,  The  finest  libraries,  the  larg- 
est collection  of  colleges  and  universities  as- 
sembled In  a  single  State,  the  most  famous 
technical  schools  and  laboratories  in  the 
country,  find  shelter  here.  In  a  State  whose 
cultural  traditions  arc  deep  and  productive. 

If  the  UNO  la  coming  to  America,  the  Bay 
State  is  the  logical  place  for  it. 

Uncli  Dudlet. 


Ever  Hear  01  iru  PrhVirii^  Mantis? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

iiuN.  ROBLRI  F.  RICH 

or  FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATl'VES 

Monday,  November  12,  1945 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  reprinted 
from  the  Hartford  Courant,  October  21, 
1945.  and  the  Hartford  Times.  October 
22.  1945: 


tvn  HKAR  or  THK  PRATING  MANTIST 

The  praying  mantis  Is  a  usrful  Insect — a 
friend  of  man — because  he  destroys  other 
Insects  recognized  as  pests. 

But  when  the  female  mantis  gets  angry 
with  her  spouse,  she  pulls  oti  his  head.  He 
doesn't  die  immediately.  For  a  while  he 
staggers  around  aimlessly.  wlUy-nllly.  with- 
out knowing  where  he  Is  going  or  Why.  But 
after  a  while  he  dies. 

Nothing  can  exist  long  without  a  head, 
whether  Insect  or  Industry.  In  every  busi- 
ness someone  must  chart  the  course,  line  up 
the  objectives,  keep  the  s.iip  sallmg  stead- 
ily— else  th"t  business,  like  the  headless 
mantis,  goes  round  and  round,  getting 
nowhere  fast. 

The  head,  of  course,  is  management. 

But  being  management  Is  not  all  l)eer  and 
skittles.  Management  has  four  responsibili- 
ties which  It  must  fulfill  if  it  hojaes  to  surv.ve. 

First  of  all,  management  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  customer,  to  give  him  full  value 
for  what  he  buys.  The  customer — the  pub- 
lic— is  the  real  txws  who  always  has  the  last 
word.  When  he  says  "No"  too  often,  it's  too 
bad  for  both  management  and  the  men  and 
women  on  the  production  lines.  In  order  to 
get  the  customer  to  say  ■•Yes,^'  m.anagement 
and  employees  have  to  produce  efficiently  and 
sell  at  prices  to  meet  competition. 

Next,  management  has  a  responsibility 
toward  those  who  produce,  sell,  and  service 
its  products.  This  responsibility  la  linked  to 
the  first.  For  management's  responsibility 
to  provide  continuous  work,  decent  working 
conditions,  and  fair  wages  Ls  dependent  on 
how  the  customer  likes  the  company.  Its 
products,  and  Its  services. 

Management  has  the  responsibility,  too, 
of  operating  the  business  so  that  it  Is  a  com- 
munity asset  rather  than  a  community  lia- 
bility. Fair  employers  who  pay  fair  wages 
are  an  asset  to  any  city  or  town. 

Finally,  management  has  the  responsibility 
toward  those  who  have  put  their  money  Into 
the  company.  The  stockholders  took  a  risk 
to  buy  the  plant  and  the  equipment  and 
furnish  the  capital  so  that  jobs  could  be  cre- 
ated and  goods  made,  and  those  stockholders 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  return  In  one  way  or 
another. 

But  what's  that  got  to  do  with  the  pray- 
ing mantis  without  &  head?  Merely  this; 
Just  as  rights  Imply  lesponsibiiities  on  the 
part  of  both  management  and  labor,  so  do 
these  responsibilities  Imply  that  certain 
functions  properly  belong  to  management 
and  labor  so  that  their  respective  responsibili- 
ties may  be  fulfilled. 

Management  has  the  function  cf  maintain- 
ing orderly  procedures  in  production,  of  hir- 
ing the  beet  men  and  women  for  the  jobs  at 
hand,  of  devising  new  products  and  seeing 
that  they  are  profitably  marketed.  These 
are  functions  of  management,  Jutt  as  It  is 
the  function  of  the  shipping  clerk  to  send 
out  the  product,  and  the  function  of  the 
machine  operator  to  run  his  machine. 

If  management  didn't  perform  Its  func- 
tions, the  business — like  the  headless  man- 
tlB — after  a  jjerlod  of  staggering  around, 
would  collapse.  There  would  be  no  products 
to  sell  to  the  customers.  The  community  and 
the  Government  would  lose  a  good,  growing, 
taxable  asset.  The  stockholders  would  loee 
their  Investment.  And  .the  employees 
wouldn't  have  any  Jobs. 

If  management  failed  or  refused  to  ful- 
fill Its  functions,  everybody  would  lose.  No- 
body would  gain. 

It  is  the  respKinsibllity  of  management  to 
make  decisions.  When  management  fails  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  hiring  the  best  men. 
devising  the  most  efficient  methods  of  manu- 
facture, promoting  to  responsible  fHDsition* 
the  best  talent  available,  rewarding  the  dlll> 
gent  and  disciplining  the  sluggard,  then,  to 
that  extent,  management  is  not  fulfilling  lt« 
duties.  I 
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Certainly.  In  a  hlfrhly  competltiTe  field,  the 
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ttons  of  our  charter.  Only  Congress  can 
amend  Its  enactment. 

It  Is  helpful  to  remeniber  that  Congress 
Chartered  cur  orgunlzation  to  8er?e  a  pfubllc 
ptirpoM.  We  are  given  powers  iind  privileges 
not  enjoyed  by  private  or  other  fraternal  or- 
f-" 'Vat Ions.  But  these  powers  :ind  privileges 
■  conferred  on  ub  not  as  a  gift  or  out- 
w,  ;.i  grant.  Thfse  were  conferred  on  us  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  discharge  the 
obligations  which  are  also  prescribed  by  that 
ch.arter.  The  Disabled  AmerUan  Veterans, 
Inc  ,  ts  tn  the  nature  of  a  aemlpubllc  organi- 
sation In  some  respects  It  Is  an  instrumen- 
tality of  tfce  Government,  Intended  to  serve 
the  public  In  a  specined  field.  80  we  hold 
and  exercise  these  powers  and  privileges  as 
trustees  of  a  public  trust.  And  we  must 
account  to  the  public  as  to  what  use  we 
make  of  them. 

Section  5  of  our  charter  prescribes  the 
standn.'d^  of  eligibility  for  mi^mbershlp  In 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans: 

"Any  man  or  woman  who  \'ras  wounded, 
gassed.  Injured,  or  disabled  In  line  of  duty 
during  time  of  war  while  in  the  service  of 
either  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  who  has  been 
honorably  discharged  or  separa'ied  from  such 
service  or  who  may  still  be  in  active  service 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  Is 
eligible  for  membership  In  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  Others  who  were  dis- 
abled while  serving  with  any  of  the  armed 
forces  of  any  nation  asaociated  with  the 
United  States  as  allies  during  any  of  its  war 
periods,  who  are  American  cltl::ens  and  who 
were  honorably  disthargrd.  are  also  eligible." 

We  And  nothing  in  this  lanfxiage.  express 
or  implied,  which  could  be  construed  to  grant 
to    us    the    right    to    discriminate    on    the 
grounds  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

Not  only  Congress  has  not  left  us  any  such 
choice,  but  by  eapress  language,  has  pro- 
hibited It.  Section  3  of  our  congressional 
charter  defines  the  purpnases  of  our  organi- 
zation.    We  quote  in  part: 

"To  uphold  and  maintain  the  Constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  realise 
the  true  American  ideals  and  alms  for  which 
those  eligible  to  membership  fought." 

It  would  require  extraordinary  moral  ob- 
tuseness  and  monumental  cj'riclsm  to  say 
that  we  may  discriminate  on  the  grounds  of 
race,  color,  or  creed  and  at  ttie  same  time 
fumil  our  purpose  "to  realize  the  true  Ameri- 
can Ideals  and  alms  for  which  those  eligible 
to  memberslilp  fought."'  Such  discrimina- 
tion is  the  very  negation  and  the  death  knell 
of  the  American  ideal. 

Evidently  cur  organization  Is  conscious  of 
the  grave  responsibilities  plao;d  on  us  by 
our  charter.  We  have  not  been  content  to 
let  these  provisions  of  our  chapter  speak  for 
themselves.  We  require  every  member  to 
t.<vke  an  obligation.    We  quote,  In  part: 

■f  .  do.  In  the  presence  of  Almighty 

God  and  my  comrades  her«!  assembled, 
promise  and  declare  that  I  will  always  uphold 
and  maintain  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  of  America:  •  •  •  that 
I  will  always  uphold  the  integrity  and  char- 
acter of  a  brotlicr  veteran;  that  I  will  do  my 
best  to  exemplify  the  principles  of  comrade- 
ship, loyalty,  and  devotion." 

The  promise  to  uphold  and  raalntaln  the 
t  nstituUon  Is  a  pledge  to  uphold  and  main- 
tain the  American  Ideals  Bigotry,  race 
prejudice,  intolerance,  the  stupidity  of  self- 
arrogated  superiority,  dlsorimn,;  tion  on  the 
gn  r  '-  rt  race,  color,  or  creed,  cannot  be 
t<  •  ed  by  an  organization  of  veterans 
{•::.  .-::^  under  a  ch.irter  granted  by  the 
C  r :.T  ■'^s  of  th.»  United  States  and  where  It 
p:  .:e  >t--  t     \r.    .   .  1  and  maintain  the  Con- 

V"»e  ;.iKe  :  t;..!-  thoae  who  were  cboaen. 
uiir.iui  c;,.icr.n.i."..i;.,>n  as  to  ri':^.  color,  or 
rr;vv!  ':•■  ::fi;ht  by  cvn'  ,  ,-  :'or  the  oreaenratlBB 
i  :  '..'  A:  .t'-can  ideals,  have  the  right  to 
f\y'e.  ■  -.  r  •  .^icee  of  us  who  ha»e  sworn  to 
uphoL;  .'.:-■.:  ;    alntain  the  Constitution  and  to 


"realize  tlie  American  Ideals'  win  "uphold 
their  lnt4gnty  and  character  and  will  ex- 
emplify t#ward  them  the  principles  of  com- 
radeship, loyalty,  and  devotion." 

Speaking  of  the  American  ideals.  Washing- 
ton wrot«  to  Lafayette  that  "these  Institu- 
tions will  survive  so  long  as  there  rematna 
anv  vtrti*  in  the  people." 

By  renstn  of  service  to  our  country  In  time 
of  war  8110  the  injury  and  suffering  sustained 
by  tis  in  defense  of  the  American  ideals.  Con- 
gress has;  charged  us  with  and  we  have  ac- 
cepted the  obligation  "to  realise  the  trvie 
American  Ideals  and  almj"  for  which  we 
fought  atid  suffered.  Comrades,  this  calls 
for  sober  thinking  and  responsible  conduct. 
Therefdre.  any  veteran  who  is  eligible  for 
membersUp  as  p»re9crit)ed  by  Congress  Is 
entitled  t»  membership  in  a  chapter  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  nearest  his  place 
of  rMtdeqce. 

Any  detilal  of  such  right  on  the  grounds 
of  race,  color,  or  creed  is  a  violation  of  our 
oath  of  >iembershlp.  and  Is  conduct  con- 
trary to  khe  provisions  of  our  charter.  It 
would  amount  to  the  use  of  our  congressional 
charter  io  unconstltaUooal.  un-American 
enos.  and  would  be  svOetent  to  Jtisttfy  the 
revocaiic*  of  our  charter. 

The  question  of  the  desirability  of  forming 
separate  fhapters  Involves  other  cons  dera- 
tions. Sluice  these  comrades  have  the  right 
to  Join  u^  in  our  several  chapters,  the  Ques- 
tion of  separate  chapters  must  be  approached 
entirely  tlom  a  consideration  of  which  plan 
will  enabl^  these  comrades  to  better  enjoy  the 
privUe§,es>  of  membership,  and  also  make 
them  moat  effective  in  the  discharge  or  ineir 
responsibilities. 

Our  e.^crlence  In  California  and  else- 
where haj  proved  that  In  chapters  where 
there  arc  common  l)onds.  .In  addition  to 
the  bond  .common  to  all  disabled  veterans, 
they  havejbeen  able  to  function  with  greater 
harmony,!  and.  therefore,  they  have  been 
more  effJctlve.  Thus,  we  have  chapters 
composed  I  entirely  of  naval  personnel.  We 
have  chanters  composed  entirely  of  disabled 
veterans  ^ho  are  now  in  Government  service. 
So  we  hafre  chapters  composed  entirely  of 
veterans  of  a  certain  campaign  or  who  served 
In  a  particular  arm  of  service.  In  many  of 
our  chapters  we  have  Negro  comrades  who 
enjoy  th4^  respect  and  affection  of  their  re- 
spective cfiapters  and  some  hold  ofBce.  On 
the  oth^r  hand,  some  of  our  Negro  comrades 
In  California  desired  to  form  their  own  sep- 
arate chapters,  and  the  resulU  have  amply 
Justified  t|ieir  wisdom. 

Tlierefofe.  the  answer  to  the  secoiid  ques- 
tion is  th^t  we  cannot  require  the  formation 
of  separat*  chapters  on  the  grounds  of  race. 
teed.  But  we  can  and  should  make 
to  them  the  experience  of  such 
papters  and  wherever  greater  ad- 
klll  accrue  to  them  and  to  the 
()n  we  should  assist  them  in  orgaa- 
I  own  chapters. 
I  Altstd  Axau, 

i       Deparfwienf  Judge  Advocate. 
Saw  Jar*.  Calif..  September  17.  1S45. 

I  »ppro^  and  adopt  the  foregoing  opinion. 
Joseph  Speddiho, 
Department  Comwtander. 
SEPTont^  18.  1945. 
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Mr.  BLOOM.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the  Ricord,  I 
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Include  the  following  editorial  on  the  life 
of  the  late  Gus  Edwards  which  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Sunday  Si  ar  of  No- 
vember 11.  1945: 

Ct;S  EDWARDS 

If  the  history  of  show  business  In  America 
ever  is  written  in  terms  of  bicgraijhles  of  the 
great  Impressarlos  who  created  It.  the  name 
of  Gus  Edwards  may  lead  all  the  rest.  He 
made  dozens  of  stars.  The  roster  of  prodigies 
whom  he  sponsored,  taught,  anc  trained  is 
literally  a  scroll  of  fame.  His  me  hod  was  to 
capitalize  on  the  natural  Instinct  of  children 
to  dramatize  themselves.  Unilerstanding 
that  what  the  youngsters  needed  was  compe- 
tent instruction,  he  educated  them  In  all 
the  tricks  of  the  entertainment  trade  and 
then  proved  the  efllcacy  of  his  technique  by 
touring  the  country  with  his  "sch  x>l"  of  kids. 

Eddie  Cantor.  George  Jessel,  Eleanor  Powell, 
the  Duncan  sisters,  Mae  Murray.  Mitzl  May- 
fair.  Hildegarde,  and  many  other  vaudeville, 
screen,  and  radio  headliners  re<eived  their 
inspiration  as  well  as  their  earliest  profes- 
sional guidance  from  Gus.  The  legends  of 
their  careers  trace  back  in  numerous  cases 
to  his  genius  for  obtaining  what  he  called 
"breaks'  for  them.  Meanwhile,  he  achieved 
an  Independent  success  as  a  composer  of 
popular  songs  for  grown-up  perfcrmers.  For 
Anna  Held  he  wrote,  I  Can't  Mate  My  Eyes 
Behave.  Several  of  the  Ziegfeld  Follies  fea- 
tured his  productions.  The  turns  were  not 
classic,  neither  were  the  wordf  authentic 
poetry,  but  millions  of  people  whistled  In  My 
Merry  Oldsmoblle  and  By  the  Light  of  the 
Silvery  Moon 

Obviously,  Edwards  will  be  r<;membered. 
He  had  a  rich,  colorftfl.  and  useful  life.  Let  It 
be  added  that  part  of  the  credit  was  due  to 
his  wife's  unfaltering  help.  She  traveled  with 
him  when  he  took  his  troupes  on  tour  and 
was  a  foster  mother  to  all  the  Lilliputian 
crew,  and  she  stiU  was  with  him  when  at 
last,  long  sick,  he  died. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEh  TATIVES 

Monday.  November  12.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  preface  my  remarks  with  just  a 
suggestion  as  to  what  constitutes  the 
St,  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 
I  do  this  because  most  people,  in  fact, 
nearly  everybody,  admits  that  they  are 
not  informed  about  this  matter.  The 
project  contemplates  the  derpening  of 
channels  in  the  rapids  section  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  from  a  d?pth  of  14 
feet  to  a  depth  of  27  feet  so  that  ocean- 
going vessels  can  travel  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  to  the  various  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  Cleveland,  Detroi:,  Chicago. 
Milwaukee.  Duluth,  Minn.,  smd  other 
ports.  In  effect  it  establishes  a  fourth 
seacoast  2,687  miles  long  from  Duluth  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  connection  with 
this  project  there  is  involved  the  building 
of  a  dam  and  below  that  the  construc- 
tion of  a  power  project  at  Massena,  N.  Y., 
Which  will  furnish  2.500,000  horsepower 
in  terms  of  electricity. 

In  the  Pathfinder.  Washington.  D.  C, 
for  November  7.  1945.  there  ^  a  short 
article  dealing  with  this  project  and  of 


special  value  is  a  colored  map  which 
tells  its  own  story  and  one  glance  at  it 
will  convince  anyone  of  the  vast  jxjssibili- 
ties  to  the  Midwestern  section  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  when  Ihe  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
improvements  are  made. 

DZXATS  AIt£  DANGKBOtTS 

Friends  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project  do  not  like  to  admit 
the  fact  that  it  will  soon  be  a  year  since 
there  was  tangible  progress  made  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter.  In  December 
1944.  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project  was  offered  as  an  amendment  and 
while  there  were  no  hearings  in  the  Sen- 
ate there  was  a  roll  call  on  the  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate,  and  for  reasons  not 
here  discussed  real  progress  was  made. 
This  roll  call  vote  was  truly  victory  in 
defeat. 

However,  there  appears  to  be  no  justi- 
fication for  the  fact  that  this  project  has 
been  delayed  in  the  year  1945  for  over  10 
months  and  on  this  date  it  is  just  as  far 
away  from  making  progress  as  it  has  ever 
been  during  the  last  50  years.  I  repeat, 
delays  are  dangerous  and  if  the  friends 
of  this  project  are  having  a  hand  in  the 
delays,  then  they  had  better  take  inven- 
tory. One  of  the  ancient  legislative  tricks 
of  the  opposition  is  to  practice  the  art  of 
delay  and  postpKinement.  If  you  are  op- 
posed to  a  measure,  the  longer  you  delay 
it  the  better.  Anyone  famiUar  with 
legislative  procedure  knows  Just  exactly 
that  this  is  true.  Seaway  advocates  must 
admit  that  the  advantages  are  with  the 
opponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project.  I  will  call  the  roll  on 
them  some  of  these  days. 

In  this  connection  the  Duluth  Herald, 
Of  Duluth.  Minn.,  under  date  of  October 
29.  1945,  has  an  interesting  editorial  by 
its  able  editorial  writer  in  which  some 
optimism  is  expressed.  His  high  hopes 
may  or  may  not  be  the  result  of  wishful 
thinking  but  anyhow  the  editorial  is  in- 
teresting and  is  as  follows: 

THEY'RE    TALKING    MORE    ABOT7T    Tt 

The  pessimistic  express  themselves  as  dis- 
gusted with  the  whole  seaway  situation,  and 
predict  that  current  efforts  to  secure  its  con- 
struction will  fail  as  others  have  failed  in 
the  pa.  t. 

But.  for  the  resuscitation  of  optimism  in 
such  folk,  let  us  point  out  that  more  people 
who  count  are  talking  more  about  the 
project. 

That  tisually  is  taken  as  Indicating  not 
only  renewed  but  growing  Interest. 

Senator  Connallt.  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  has  been  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  special  committee  to 
study  the  proposal,  chiefly  as  to  what  ts  the 
best  form  for  dealing  with  It  In  Congress. 
That  certainly  is  sometliing  that  should  bol- 
ster spirits.  That  action  followed  President 
Truman's  advocacy  of  the  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect, and  after  a  lot  of  discussion  on  the  side. 
The  President  characterized  the  St  Lawrence 
idea  as  "one  of  the  great  projects  of  the 
world."  In  his  message  of  October  3. 

Raymond  Moley,  In  an  article  In  a  week- 
ly magazine  of  recent  date,  asserted  that  the 
influence  of  the  East,  especially  in  opposition 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  project,  will  be  less  de- 
cisive from  now  on  than  ever  before.  We 
certainly  hope  he  is  right  and  realize  that 
Incidents  and  discussions  of  the  recent  past 
give  him  a  good  bas's  for  his  conclusion. 

An  article  cu  the  Minnesota  Resources 
Commission,  by  Its  director.  James  W.  Clark. 
which  appeared  in  press  dispatches  recently, 


lists  as  one  ol  "two  most  encouraging  pros- 
pects '  the  progress  .  toward  completion  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  The  commission, 
which  In  Its  recent  report,  virtually  ignored 
the  seaway,  must  be  vaking  up,  or  somebody 
has  told  Mr.  Clark  the  facts  of  Minnesota 
life. 

Ail  In  all.  the  project  has  taken  on  a  very 
vigorous  rejuvenation.  It  is  not  yet  to  be 
regarded  as  certain  of  fruition,  nor  even  as  a 
probability,  but  it  certainly  can  be  put  at  or 
near  the  top  of  the  list  of  possibilities,  and 
that's  better  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to 
classify  It  before. 

You  Will  note  that  the  editorial  writer 
in  the  Duluth  Herald  waxes  eloquent  in 
one  paragraph  in  the  editorial  because 
the  Minnesota  Resources  Commission  has 
arisen  from  its  Rip  "Van  Winkle  slt-eplng 
potion  and  has  issued  another  report. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  remark- 
able that  a  report  has  been  issued,  but 
as  the  editorial  writer  indicates  the  fact 
that  the  Minnesota  Resources  Cbmmis- 
sion  actually  found  out  about  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  indicates  that  the  Com- 
mission is  getting  slightly  damp  and  no- 
body needs  to  feel  that  it  is  just  a  case 
of  mildew. 

THEEX   IS  CAUSE   rOR   PSSStMISU 

One  of  the  ablest  newspaper  corre- 
sjxmdents  in  Washington  is  Gustaf  A. 
Nordin.  a  northern  Minnesota  boy  who 
has  a  grasp  on  executive  and  legislative 
situations  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and 
who  knows  how  to  correctly  analyze 
them.  Mr.  Nordin  does  this  job  very  dip- 
lomatically in  his  column  in  the  Novem- 
ber 6.  1945,  i.ssue  of  the  Duluth  News- 
Tribune,  published  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  and 
his  article  reads  as  follows: 

WASHINGTON    WrrH    NORDIN 

(By  Gustaf  A    Nordin) 

WASHINGTON.— Delays  in  getting  hearings 
started  on  the  St.  La^^rence  waterway  Joint 
resolution  introduced  in  Congress  2  months 
ago  may  prove  to  be  the  next  hurdle  for  pro- 
ponents of  the  deep  seaway. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
October  24  authorized  Chairman  Tom  Con- 
nallt. Democrat,  Texas,  to  name  a  subcom- 
mittee to  consider  the  legislation.  Two  weeks 
have  gone  by  and  no  sign  has  developed  that 
the  Texas  Senator  Is  anxious  to  hurry  the 
thing  along. 

It  is  known  that  strong  advocates  of  the 
plan  in  the  Senate  had  hoped  to  see  hearings 
already  under  way.  With  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  th-  seaway — 10  influential  Senators 
sponsoring  it  in  the  Senate  while  Speaker 
Sam  Ratbltin  authored  the  House  version — • 
It  was  believed  no  further  delays  were  in 
store  for  this  important  midwestem  water- 
way. 

If  hearings  do  not  get  started  this  tall,  ad- 
vocates of  the  legislation  may  find  Congress 
take  a  Thanksgiving-Christmas  holiday. 
That  would  put  the  whole  matter  over  to 
the  next  session  of  Congress  In  January. 

A  lot  of  delays  could  develop  as  a  new  ses- 
sion gets  under  way — especially  if  there  Is 
more  than  meets  the  eye  of  the  stalling  now 
going  on. 

Should  hearings  be  held  up  until  spring 
under  such  circumstances.  It  Is  hard  to  know 
how  the  seaway  proposal  will  fare.  Next  year 
is  an  election  year.  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors will  not  be  looking  for  a  controversial 
Issue  to  hurt  their  reelection  chances. 
Rather  than  face  the  waterway  issue,  which 
has  been  pushed  from  pillar  to  post  for  three 
decades,  the  congressional  committees  might 
decide  to  withhold  activity  until  after  No- 
vember  1946  elections. 

Keep  In  mind,  that  could  happen  unless 
something  Is  done  immediately  to  force 
hearings. 
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'•  the  »n»wer  M«i  In  a  dliferent  ex- 
i  .  It  Chtilnnlm  Conmau-T  gare  the 
prees  afttfr  Um  NfeMMMtttM  MUborimUon 

\  ntrd  out  that  tbere  »re  atUl   two 

t.  iMUCttk  on  Um  Oreat  liakas-to- 

\  watcnmy.    One     Uvon     the 

mi  of  lei;:slatlon.  whldk  requires 

h  ,if,ie  tnejcrlty  of  both  hotmc  to  be 

1      Th4'  <Hh*r  favors  a   treaty  form 

y,  ,     d"      J.  Mch  wou'd  rpr-Ti  -r  •  wo-thJrda 
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are  pnaervad. 

Chatmiaia  Con  .  ^  :  y  >  >  aaked  members 
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"The  Senator    M;    *     \s     iv  hur- 
ry about  It       Hf  IS  bu.i>    MiUi  iJi.;<t  tiiiitters 
right  now — th«'  atomic  bomb.  Prnrl  Harbor, 
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A.-  \  ■■  '  '  firr-'  i '  I-  li.   ••  ! ,  ;■  Ol    ;;.  :n  ;  '-a'    :  :    - 

p;  nfii;«i  !  ■.'.)<■  <.'\i-\  ■,  ;:.>.>!  tint  'he  ;.;.t.vi;  .i 
tri'   \-i!..i'!i    !:i    -t  :■;»;.  .1,1.    ariv'v    sinre    t!ie 

J<  .:■■  r  ^  .'.:.  ■■)  ".k  >  I!;' n  ■!,!;,. I'l  i!  1«  f  'i  ,:  ; 
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wt'w.ti  rn  ik--  h;-  ar?u  ;•'  'i-xi  innc       ll>'  tl'^*- 
nv  'V  I'Ti  n:f  I  .,cf  th  ! :  Ch;  ist  r!ri^  i^  (':■■- 
!"••   :!^1  il  ■•"-  M  "  .ip'XMr  distil rb-Hi  ;;i  r.  r  ^ 
I    :.,:  ,  >'uii:  •;;'■  r;  >u;'   Ih.tt   Ih--  \>.i:-   lJ4-i 

to  ir.ak--'  I',  w.  ;>■--  in  \1\<-  v,  ay  of  t;t,'Uini4 
h»'iiru\>;s  i>i  f ':;n;c  lo;;j.-Lili\  o  actior-.  c  ii 
the  p:ift  ot  (■  *n;  rrs.s  Thi^-  s>  in(lf>'>1 
laiidihlt'  Vir'i.'i  ,^"-  Mv  fiuiik  <nMr.;.in  ;>; 
that   thf   ^N  r\     i  ■■   -.'M   by  Mr    yci.l.n   :n 

N*  \l  \t  .i:  ,-  i-  t  ,,,nuin  yrar  and  to  -'X- 
penen.'fcl  •  :>--:vi-:.  on  C\ipit<il  H.ll  tli:i' 
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The  A'"  4       •:  :'     i'e  are  interested  in 
thl."?  pr  inose  who  h.ave  not  in- 

formed i:  .:  tves  should  do  so  and  then 
thty  should  tell  their  duly  elected  repre- 
sen'  ■  >iow  they  feel  Jibout  the  mat- 
ter il  •  now  the  lobbyist*  who  are  op- 
po.>;ed  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  are  flooding  the  country 
with  a  lot  o(  vicious  propaganda  which  Is 
Intended  to  frighten  Memoers  of  Con- 
gress and  mislead  them  in  respect  to 
pending  legialaUon  on  this  .subJecU 
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IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKFKK  SENT  ATI  VB 

Thursday.  November  8,  194S 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fre- 
quently within  the  past  se^^ral  weeks,  I 
have  humbiy  tried  to  warn  the  Members 
of  the  Hou.si  against  the  approaching 
national  crisis  due  to  the  scarcity  of 
home.s  for  the  people.  I  tiave  sincerely 
endeavored  to  point  out  the  serious 
dangers  of  the  economic  inflation  speed- 
ing toward  us  In  the  soaiing  prices  of 
bomca. 

Today  we  are  hearing  the  dir.tant 
thundt-r  of  a  Nalion-wide  ;;torm  of  pub- 
lic protest  that  is  bre\  ing  f  ron.  Maine  to 
Plor  '  I  »T  the  housing  ait  jatlon.  Some 
of  •;  .N'iMom'.s  most  respijnsible  news- 
pat"  •■  md  little,  already  are  re- 
sou  .;  V  :  .  liional  protest  over  the 
faci  t:i.  ■  u> .  i;.i  the  Conjiresa,  nor  the 
building  industry,  nor  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  have  taken  any 
forthright  action  to  deal  with  unscrupu- 
lous speculators  who  are  making  a  profit 
out  of  the  desperate  bousing  need  of  the 
people. 

The  Florida  Times-Union,  often  called 
f»,„  T^.  .y  York  Times  of  tho  deep  South. 
i!'  ■;  iuN  rea.«^nably  priced  home.s  for 
'.<  'i  :  i-AS.  The  Christian  Eicience  Moni- 
tor, i- oked  up  to  by  professionals  as  rep- 
resenting Uie  finest  in  American  jour- 
i:  ilism,  in  an  unu.sual  editorial,  urges 
s.1,.11  action  against  thes-;  speculative 
;>M  riuers.  The  New  York;  Sun  points 
MV  I  •  Situation  in  an  editorial  entitled 
Wi.'l.  IVnants  Wait  for  New  Houses." 
T'  .\i  :;  !  '•  Tennes.sean  the  Johns- 
r  -A ".  i'.i  !  Triijune.  the  Grand  Rapids 
M  ;.  Prcs.s.  the  Eryan  (Tex.)  Eagle — 
:;>'..!,.;;■:>  from  every  section  of  the 
m;  ;:y  ale  echoing  the  same  cry  for 
,i(.'l;    ri. 

Mr  Sprtsk'-"-  >!:>!-•;■  ^  i  e  to  extend 
ir.\  rt.':ii.i;k-:  '.n  t;,.'  ('(■■\  KtssiottkL  R«C- 
cRD  I  wo'-.ic-i  i:'<r  !■;■  in,  .'ideii  few  of  these 
«'di!or;;»s  :  -    :  n \  tiu-  trend  of  thethink- 

;ni;  .mu-r;.-   '  ;;■■  ;"■■  y'-r- 

iP:i-i:;    i:ir   f    i:..i   K-.r   i^    (Wlcb.)   Preaa  o( 

t  il.  ■.  ;;o'   .(.    IMS  I 

A.v.   rMKS     'I'.xv.M    8tJIT'*» 

Ifc'-; !'     ;i   ■  '  r'n»:i^  the  lales  pricet  of 

ed  by 


seems    la    no    mood    to    aiB|iHfy    Icglslatlea 

price  ctaitrolfl.  CoBgrvaoian  Patmaw.  at 
Texas,  1^0   declares   that   "diacharsed  war 

vctrrnnaiare  throwing  away  their  wartime 
8  iv  r.  .<  11)  paying  sky-high  prices  for  second- 
rate  shqter."  snld  this  week  that  "drastic 
action  ta  reeded  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
tlM  booB-bUBt  cycia"  in  houstng  tliat  tci- 
lowad  tlie  First  World  War. 

An  urfjrecedentcd  Tclume  of  home  build- 
ing U  119  the  cards  for  the  next  10  years  to 
make  ttd  for  the  dearth  at  new  constructkici 
dunag  OM  war  and  atoo  to  meet  the  houstng 
dem«My  of  littwliig  vctOTans  and  shUUng 
populstHins  The  Nntlonal  Ho\i5ing  Author- 
ity estimates  the  need  at  12,6C0  OOO  new  non- 
farm  dtellln??  units,  of  which  10  percent 
should  le  built  each  year  during  the  next 
decade.  iThe  Bureau  of  Labor  STaikrtlcs  pre- 
dtcU.  hfitwvar.  that  abctn  900,000  new  dwell- 
ing uotia  a  year  will  actuaUy  \ae  buUt  during 
the  ne^  B  yean.  The  reoocd  eonatnictloii 
in  any  {prrnmia  year  waa  985.ec6  In  19M. 
Over  thf  laat  40  years,  new  housing  tmlts 
averaged  aboot  47S.O0O  a  year. 

At  present  there  la  no  teglalatlve  reatrlctkm 
on  tbe  ilricea  that  may  be  charged  for  newly 
built  or  iu.<ed  honoes.  although  there  are  still 
prica  ftiillngi  on  the  materials  that  go  Into 
constraittao.  The  tMtn  has  now  t>een  lifted 
on  the  ■oostruction  of  homes  felling  for  laaa 
than  MVOO.  which  before  October  15  existed 
under  tfe  famous  order  L-41 

Therei  Is  ground  for  Patman's  fear  of  an- 
other t)oom-bU8t.  After  the  oth«r  war. 
condltlois  in  the  hotislng  field  were  about 
what  they  are  now.  Demand  waa  high  and 
supply  Ipw  By  April  1920  the  price  level  of 
materiali  was  314  percent  higher  than  before 
the  war  and  new  hollaing  was  in  the  luxury 
cla.s8.  inevitably  this  wss  reflected  In  rentals, 
whtcl  tty  1935  were  60  percent  higher  than 
when  tHe  war  ended.  About  that  time  the 
price  of  new  housing  became  too  high  even 
for  the  iweU-to-do  and  construction  fell  off. 
Employment  In  the  building  trades  declined 
almost  ine-thlrd  in  the  next  4  years.  With 
the  falling  off  of  all  prtesa  which  begnn  In 
1929  anl  continued  during  the  depression, 
many  b  ime  owners  could  not  meet  mortgage 
pjiymen  •*  based  on  the  Inflated  prices  of 
1919 -2fi  \nd  tens  of  thouaands  of  foreclosures 
resultedi 

Slmlltrly  today.  It  Is  feared  that  too  much 
new  codstrtjctlon  will  go  into  luxury  homes. 
Not  only  do  these  offer  the  highest  proflu  for 
bulldere,  but  tamlllee  In  the  upper  income 
brackets,  with  large  accumulations  of  sav- 
ings and  Inadequate  channels  for  Investment, 
seem  wfUlng  to  buy  at  any  price.  Au  Urban 
Land  Ihstltute  survey  shows  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  new  homes  scheduled  for  con- 
striictlcai  In  the  next  2  years  wUl  be  priced 
at  mere  than  SS.OOO.  while  two-thirds  of  the 
need  Is  for  homes  costing  less  than  that.  If 
the  threatened  black  market  In  building  ma- 
terials khould  develop,  the  prices  of  new 
homes  ^11  skyrocket. 

To  see  what  can  be  done  about  ail  this,  tha 
United  Btatea  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  call- 
ing a  coinference  of  the  construction  Industry 
to  mec^  in  Washington  Noverat»er  1.  The 
real  purpose  is  to  get  the  bidustry  to  hold 
prices  afid  proflts  down  and  to  divert  much  of 
Its  activity  into  the  low  and  medium  cost 
flelds.  (The  Industry  will  tie  told  that  if  it 
does  na  regvlate  ItMlf ,  the  Government  may 


have  to 


I'^l-CV      .\(1lV. 


step  in  and  do  it. 


im  Bryan  (Tex.>  Eagle  ot  October  3, 
1»46| 

auiLoaso  COST  coimoie 

OttcUiU  of  the  Office  of  Price  AdmUiistra- 
tton.  t>ecked  by  some  Members  of  Caogreas 
aixl  oiaar  clUeaaa  more  or  leas  familiar  with 
the  atttaatloo.  betleva  some  prlca  controla 
should  be  maintained  on  buildlnf  maUnsts. 
especially  of  the  type  required  m  home-build- 
ing. UfttessthispolicyU  followed,  they  main- 
tain, tl^era  will  be  a  dlsasttoas  tnftatton  m 


H 
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others  who  are  In  thi  -  .  rk'^t  for  new  homes 
win  be  required  to  pa;,  tx  -bltint  prices.  If 
they  are  compeUed  to  do  this,  oi  further  delay 
home-building,  and  the  real- estate  market 
Is  Inflated  as  much  as  It  la  in  Bryan,  for  ex- 
ample, they  have  much  more  Invested  than 
they  ever  would  l>e  likely  to  r« cover. 

Sunday.  Representative  Wmcht  Patman 
stressed  the  need  for  price  ccntrols  in  this 
field.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  full  employment  program  building 
Is  rated  as  a  •15,000.000.000  lnc;u8try.  making 
It  one  of  the  major  ones  of  the  Nation.  Dls- 
eusMng  the  situation  he  said: 

"All  the  inflntlonan,'  Ingredients  needed  for 
a  gigantic  black  market  sre  present  in  the 
housing  situation.  We  have  a  major  indus- 
try with  a  critical  scarcity  o:'  materials,  a 
tremendous  demand  for  new  homes,  and 
plenty  of  money  for  purchases,  with  no 
prospect  for  any  price  control  en  the  finished 
borne. 

"A  widespread  black  market  In  an  Indus- 
try of  that  8l«e  will  have  an  l-npact  on  our 
postwar  economy  that  Is  little  ihort  of  catas- 
trophic. 

"The  demand  for  new  horres  slready  Is 
exerting  tremendous  pressure  on  the  indus- 
try. It  is  estlmsted  there  id  a  need  for 
13.500.000  new  homes  In  the  next  10  yeara. 
The  War  Production  Board  s-  m  more  than 
16,000,000,000  should  be  epont  in  the  next 
year  on  construction,  not  Including  repairs 
and  renovations  which  would  add  another 
es.OOO.OOO.OOO  to  the  cost  of  work  needad. 
More  than  1.600,000  returnlrg  servicemen 
need  homes,  in  addition  to  the  pent-up  civil- 
ian demand  for  more  than  l.OOD.OOO  houses  a 
year. 

"Coupled  with  this  pressure  is  the  critical 
shortage  in  construction  ma  tar  lals— seasoned 
lumber,  tile,  brick,  castlron  soil  pipe,  low- 
priced  pltunbiD^  fittings,  gypsum  lath,  and  a 
multitude  of  other  items." 

During  the  war  controls  were  tight  on  most 
or  all  these  materials.  Scjme  were  obtain- 
able only  on  a  priority  basis  iind  on  others 
price  controls  were  put  In  op?ratlon.  Now, 
with  supples  opening  up  slightly,  but  sllll  a 
great  shortnpe  in  many  material  lines.  It  is 
believed  prices  will  sky-rocket  unless  controls 
are  Inaugurated  or  maintained. 

The  consensus  is  that  the  price-controf 
program  maintained  thus  far  on  everyday 
necessities,  many  of  which  have  been  com- 
paratively scarce,  has  prevented  a  hlgUly  In- 
flated condition.  It  l3  reasonable  to  believe 
that  if  this  policy  is  dropped,  or  If  it  Is  not 
employed  In  fields  where  shortages  still  exist 
and  where  demand  is  greatly  itepped  up  be- 
cause restrictions  on  securing;  these  mate- 
rials have  been  lifted,  we  shall  have  inflation 
In  this  field.  Sight  should  not  be  lost,  either. 
of  the  fact  that  apprcxlmatelv  60  percent  of 
the  Inflation  after  the  First  World  War  came 
after  the  last  shot  had  been  llred  and  that 
this  inflation  finally  resulted  ,n  costly  eco- 
nomic and  social  disaster. 
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IProm  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennesseean  of 
October  2. 1945) 

CEtLlNOS    ON    BOOrl 

Congressman  WaicHT  Patmin's  plea  for 
continued  Government  controls  on  the  costs 
of  home  building.  Including  the  completed 
bouses,  is  buttreeeed  with  the  sotmdest  eco- 
nomic arguments.  Certainly  something 
should  be  done  to  head  off  trie  impending 
skyrocketing  prices  and  compe  :Ulve  rush  lor 
scarce  materials  which  will  folic w  the  removal 
of  most  Of  the  cturent  restrictions  2  weeks 
hence. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  opposed  tbe  removal  of 
restrictions  unul  a  safe  stockpile.  lx)th  as  to 
quality  and  quantity,  of  bulU.lng  materials 
hns  been  built  up  Ke  has  also  urged  that 
an  atidlttonal  siep  be  taken  by  imposing 
ccllln«?8  on  finished  homes,  old  and  new.  Mr. 
P'TMAM  ably  supports  the  coiKlusions  of  the 
CPA  head  at  every  point. 
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Tiie  WPB  has  e5timaled  tliat  an  Inventory 
of  at  least  13,000,000.000  board  feet  of  lumber 
Is  the  minimum  safe  margin  over  the  pent-up 
demand  for  housing.  The  national  inven- 
tory Is  at  the  lowest  level  In  history — an  esti- 
mated two  to  four  billion  board  feet — and 
the  quality  Is  poor.  The  shortage  also  ex- 
tends to  castlron  pipe,  lath,  plumbing,  brick, 
tile,  and  other  buUdlng  items 

An  additional  invitation  to  splraling  price* 
In  the  building  field  Is  tbe  fact  that  Congrees 
has  taken  no  action  toward  renewing  the  Sec- 
ond War  Powers  Act,  which  expires  Jantiary  1, 
or  the  other  legislation  which  gives  tbe  Pres- 
ident control  over  priorities,  prices,  and  ra- 
tioning. 

Congress  cannot  afford  to  permit  the  raw 
economic  forces  of  long-denied  demand  and 
limited  supply  to  wreck  the  SIB. 000.000 .000  in- 
dustry i>efore  reconversion  Is  half  completed. 
Ceilings  on  finished  homes  would  be  one  very 
strong  check  on  a  dangerously  wild  market. 


IProm  the  Johnstown   (Pa.)   Tribune  of 
October  26,  1945) 

■oomo  AND  paid  coNTaoui 

Although  Congress  does  not  seem  to  be  dis- 
posed to  Increase  price  controls,  there  may  be 
good  reason  for  legislation  to  control  the 
sales  prices  of  houses,  new  and  old.  Prices 
have  skyrocketed  In  response  to  the  active 
demind  for  homes.  Representative  Patman. 
of  Texas,  charging  that  discharged  war  vet- 
erans  are  "throwing  away  wartime  aavinfs  in 
paying  sky-high  prices  for  second-rate  shel- 
ter." said' this  week  that  "drastic  action  la 
needed  to  prevent  the  boom-bust  cycle"  In 
housing  that  followed  World  Wiir  I. 

An  unprecedented  amount  of  home  con- 
struction u  in  the  cards  for  the  next  10  years 
to  make  up  for  the  dearth  of  new  construc- 
tion m  the  Inst  fl  years  and  also  to  meet  the 
new  bousing  demands  of  that  part  of  the 
population  that  Is  shirting  to  new  localities. 
The  National  Housing  Authority  puts  the 
need  at  13.000,000  new  nonfarm  dwalllng 
units,  with  1.260,000  to  be  buUt  each  year 
during  194&-65.  The  United  SUtes  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  estimated  that  ab.'iut  000.000 
new  dwelling  uniu  a  year  will  actually  be 
built  m  the  next  6  years. 

To  realise  what  these  estimates  mean,  one 
need  realize  only  that  new  hoiulng  uniu 
over  the  last  40  years  averaged  about  475.000 
a  year.  The  record  construction  In  any  one 
year  was  about  935.000  in  1925. 

The  most  difficult  problem  of  the  housing 
situation  is  that  of  providing  low-cost  dwell- 
ings, tbe  field  In  which  the  demand  is 
heaviest.  It  was  this  problem  that  forced 
the  Federal  Government  to  adopt  its  war- 
time housing  program.  The  return  of  mil- 
lions of  servicemen  to  civilian  life,  most  of 
them  eager  to  marry  and  establish  homes  and 
famUies.  Is  expected  to  force  the  Government 
to  continue  with  its  housing  activities,  and 
probably  to  expand  them.  The  construction 
of  luxury  homes  will  t)e  sufficient,  In  all 
probability,  to  keep  the  construction  industry 
btisy.  but  the  greater  demand  will  be  In  the 
low-cost  field,  and  that  may  bring  with  it 
price-control  legislation. 

(Prom   the  Tampa    (Fla.)    Morning  Tribune 
ot  October  27,  1945) 

THI  COST  OF  KIW   HOtnM 

Price  Administrator  Chester  Bowles  wants 
legislation  to  control  the  sales  price  of  houses, 
but  Congress  doesnt  seem  inclined  to  accede 
to  his  request.  Representative  Patman.  of 
Texas,  warns  that  "drastic  action  is  needed 
to  prevent  the  boom-bust  cycle"  that  followed 
World  War  I. 

An  unprecedented  amount  of  borne  oon- 
BtrucUoa  te  an  the  program  for  the  next  10 
years,  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  new  con- 
struction m  the  last  6  years,  also  to  meet 
the  demands  of  shifting  population.  The 
Matlonal  Botislng  Authority  astlmatea  that 


la.eoo.OOO    new    non-fnrm    daeUinr    t;     t»«    • 
year  Will  actually  be  built  In  the  nix'     \^;-k 

Compare  this  with  the  figu^        ■. '       '    u:    c 
a  year  over  the  Isst  40  years 

One  fear  Is  that  too  much  of  tbe  nev  i  - 
structlon  wUl  go  into  luxury  homo  i  <  ^r 
offer  the  highest  proflts  to  the  bu  -   '•'    s 

also  to  proepecilve  owners.    If  the  threii' 
blsck  market  in  building  materials  ^:        ^ 
develop,  the  prices  of  new  homes  will  go  up 
all  the  more. 

Siimethlng  definite  may  come  out  of  a  con- 
ference of  the  construction  Industry,  called 
for  November  1  by  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  The  real  purpcse  Is  to 
get  the  Industry  to  bold  prices  end  proflts 
down  and  to  divert  much  of  lU  activity  into 
new  low-cost  and  medium -cost  honslng.  The 
Industry  wlU  be  told  that  If  It  does  not  poltc* 
itself,  the  Government  will. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Sun  of  November  8. 1945] 

WHIUI    TSMAMTS   WAIT    FOS    MKW    MOVaCB 

Much  dissatisfaction  seems  to  have  bsasi 
aroused  in  the  real  estste  trade  by  the  OPA*s 
decision  to  Impose  rent  ceilings  on  new  houa- 
Ing.  The  agency  delayed  long  In  making  lU 
announcement,  und  uncertainty  in  the  buUd- 
lng trades  served  only  to  retard  plans  for  aa 
incalculable  mass  of  new  construeUon.  Tbs 
viewpoint  of  many  buUdsra  maientiy  is 
that  the  announced  policy  of  rseifletlng  the 
rents  of  dwellings  not  yet  ersctad  erlll  fur- 
ther discourage  construction.  The  aeervtary 
of  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Aaaoelatlaa 
of  New  York.  T.  J.  Miley.  has  already  pro- 
posed that  ths  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
be  amended  to  deprive  the  OPA  of  authority 
over  construction  of  housing  designed  for 
renting  rather  than  eale. 

The  CPA  Itself  believes  that  It  can  allow 
enough  for  Increases  in  building  costs  since 
1939  to  compensate  investors  In  new  housing. 
Ostenalbly  the  OPA  has  at  heart  the  Interesu 
of  tenants,  yet  clearly  tenanU  will  suffer 
most  If  the  new  policy  furtl^er  delays  con> 
strtictloa  of  bousing  in  all  rent  daaslflea- 
tlons.  Certainly  If  ths  shortage  of  dwelling 
spaoe  continues  to  become  aaore  aenoxu.  some 
modlfl'  '  the  OPA  policy  on  new  bous- 
ing for  :i will  be  demanded. 

An  essential  source  of  relief  fof  the  short- 
age is  the  financing  of  repairs  and  improee- 
menU  by  the  Fsderal  Houstng  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon.  Now  that  restrictions  on  loans  and  on 
the  use  of  building  materials  haVe  been  re- 
moved, many  property  owners  ^ill  be  able  to 
remodel  houses  and  thus  provide  living  quar- 
ters which  until  now  could  not  be  msde 
available.  Representative  Wricbt  Patmaw 
has  msde  strenuous  efforts  to  brfeig  to  wider 
at'  the  problems  created  by  scarcity 

of  .t;  materials.     He  has  chatgcd  that 

In  the  controversy  over  the  lifting  ol  govern- 
mental controls  on  construction  of  homes, 
the  difficulties  caused  by  lark  ol  lumber  end 
plumbing  and  other  materials  have  been 
overlooked.  Families  with  limited  ctiSh  and 
little  credit  meanwhile  are  patiently  await- 
ing a  more  auspicious  time  to  take  the  first 
steps  toward  ownership  of  thsit  subtirban 
home  which  so  many  hope  will  free  them 
from  the  prevailing  fear  of  being  roofless  In 
a  world  of  skyrocketing  costs  of  belter. 


(From  the  Chrlstlsn  Sclcr 
I.,  of  Octobc. 


ritor.  Boston, 

raOTSCT  THS  HO  MX  BOTOW 

cmeers  shotxld  great  tbs  atuMMnoad  inten- 
Uon  cf  BenatoT  Waasraa  axid  iWRtaentnt.vs 
PaTMAN  to  mtrotfooe  IstttUMfB  *o  curb 
■pacuisuve  buiidarT  praML  Httrans,  war 
workers  with  money  In  their  pocketa.  and 
others  who  may  have  t>»en  waitiag  for  peaos- 
tlme  to  buy  that  little  home  rave  bean  dia- 
mayed    In    recent    instancne   by  the   pnc 


asked.    And   thU   feeling  may 

Unless  Congrm 

to  control  Ibo  pries  e( 


grew  worss. 
autAomf 


^ 
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ArPKNniX   TO  THL-:  CuNGi:L^^.luNAL  RECORD 


I 


poUnUil  bon*  burwt  «ui  b«  uaprr.u<  ^ 
from  tnflatkm  aid  tb«  fapAClty  o(  apecu    - 

<  I'A   haa   th*or«ttoal   control  of   tha 
!  ;     '<  of  building  mutertnla.  but  alnoe  alloca- 
;.uii  cf  K  arc*  ma  UrlAla  hu  been  abaodonvd, 
Ita    ouly    elunc*    of    holdtx^    inflationary 
prmurw  In  chMk  ta  to  poat  prtcM  Ua  every 
pt*«w    where    buildlnc    materlala    are    eoid. 
oM  tfMUld  hold  afsinat  the  thrvat- 
tktkauuj  flood,  ttaare'a  a  wcftkuMi 
in  the  Oood  wall     It  u  the  omlaslon  of  the 
top  layer  ot  aaodtMss:  \h*  f  "  •  <hnt  the  Ouvo 
It  doaa  Dot  have  a  to  control 

of  ftnlihed  bou»»  viUumI  for  lalc. 
N&aa  will  be  out  of  rtacb  of  moat 
people,  aaya  Chetitar  Bowlea.  Price  Admiuia* 
trator,  If  thla  oostrol  la  not  eaUbllahed.     AN 
due    to   vrartlme    ararcltlea    and    in- 
wagea.    building    coata    have    risen 
ono-balf  or  mora.  Iran  if  black*market  oper- 
aUooa  In  materlala  are  brought  r«aaonably 
control,  sp«<-u!atlTe  builders  may  atiU 
any  pricu  they  pleaae — and  get  away 
It. 

LMfely  becauaii  tba  coat  of  new  homea  U 

a1rfa(!T  In  the  atratoapbtre.  the  price  of  older 

A  ordlnately  high.     Another  ob- 

'. .   : .'    t... ....   uutage  of  lack  of  a  celling  on 

new-home  prlcea  la  that  maintenance  of  rent 
contrt^l  will  iM  made  Increaalngly  difficult. 

The  whole  situation  is  one  capable  ot  work- 
1'  .'  .-Uccs   on   many,   but   Congreaa  can 

;, ::  CPA  haa  not  asked  for  the  Job  of 

coiuriiliiig  the  price  of  flnlshed  housea.  but 
It  la  the  logical  agency  for  the  taak. 

(From    the    Florida    Times-Union.    Jackaon- 
vtllp.  na  .  of  CVtob*r  25.  1945  | 

.,,—  .-,;.-.,..,     ,      -     ;■.'•:    ■  :■    -■    R-  \J-ONABLT    PRICTD 

The  request  of  P:  i,  o  Administrator  Chester 
D    v  '      •    -    .-'glalatlcr  ;    r       -he   sales 

!  lu  "-,  r  ;  i-ee,  new  ,!:.,i  ■  ;  .  .-s  In  the 
8p^J^il^;ht  a  pmblcm  of  the  ji;realeat  concern  to 
all  ArnerlCLins.  At  the  same  time  It  places 
Mt  ;;.!>ers  of  Congress  In  the  unenviable  posl- 
t.  !i  .  f  Yielding  to  th*»  clpmand  that  restric- 
ts r.^  I  :  every  nature  tr  ninoved  from  the 
iui'.t:;:.^-  f  h  rr.'-s,  r  j. '..!:_:  veterans  an  op- 
!■:■•:•.:•■.•  ;  r-r---  i!m-:i  f:-.!'!."-  homes,  which 
\*t':f  ;;ri;itri'.  up  whiU'  ':.>'\'  -.v.  r-  r.'-.i  fighting 
f    r  tiiflr  coiniiry,  mi  h  rtM:    ;...■  ..■  lmsiS. 

R<-;TfM-;  •  r  ■.  <■  ^^rM^N  l)t:::  ..rat,  of 
Ti-xa.s  :Iia:k-',  \t\.r  ii.e  'A;i:  M'terans  are 
'I-.r  .v.!ii{  u*;iy  \v,i,-.p.,f  .--.ivings  in  paying 
-k.  ■;;.:: !i  prices  for  -tWiuU-i.ite  shelter."  and 
ii:t;''-<  !: '.'  ciristii  .i.-tlon  Is  needed  to  pre- 
\f':.'    t:,r   ^■  -  ;;  -t-j-t   ivclc"  ill  h   u-ing  that 

A.:  '.Is.i:.  ;.^  nfces»ar\  ti'  .-  :;;:::.  '.  ••  Texan's 
ch.i;^''  -s  To  cet  xhe  stor\  '  I  .>.::.  h'  .iny  vet- 
>•:.>:.  w  :..  !,  ,■  ;  ^••;: :.(-,!  :  ■  >  ,\  ;iian  iile,  and  13 
•:\.;.4  '  ;■:  -  s  ■■:.,,<■  ::.  ■\ii.ch  to  set  up  his 
lur;:  'ii:r'  ;  ;,.:  ;::  .-■.■:  ik;e  ;:i  orthT  that  he 
:;.:iv  : f  .  ..lu  tat' i.t  ::  p.i;,..  :.-,;i:n     f  iiis  iamliy. 

l:..i-v.:::cl\  as  Coi.iire-.'i  .ipp.trt;  ;:ly  Is  not  in 
t:.(»  :v:  (1  to  iclve  'i,.s  :v..i"rr  \l.-.'  .i*'r:.'.  :: 
I     ;a-'-c:v   i;i  (itirru's^   :.■•   'I.o   u.i;-   \<'f:  .-..•     .■ 

w  uU!  !.■  •  !"!'  .i:!i:»  f  r  ";;  .>e  \  t't  t'l'.i;  .:^  '  ■  c-' 
:::  '■  •..'  h   .*      .;  •:,■■::    H-'prr-c:. '.•  •  .vt-s  ;■;  \V,.    ;^- 

■n  ■  :--■  ;^:  ~  -■:■■!;  ^•.  r;.  5  w.  'ild  :...  :v  , :  ■. 
Vi\:;;-.        ■,..     ■     .,.;:.fs     ft     !.^t'.--.-sv.'.f:     c. !..'.)■:' 

on  the  home  front  until   e\-r.    \,:-,r 
Th-t:'.  r     ■    red  to  a  home   :;ee  of   the   :■ 
'  1- ,    •  .4es   and   Ind'.fT.vet.oes   that     .  - 

>•:   •    ■  lent    wl-.  rt-tr     'he    return«<l 

.^. :-.  -n«  toda;. 

A      ■  '.  the  construction  tndiistry 

!   -s    •  <  .  the  Unitevl  St  a  tea  Chamber 

.  t  (.  :  vPc*  tr>  convene  in  Wa-ihxngton  No- 
\iii-  I ;  1.  the  primary  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
get  the  indiutry  to  hold  pncea  and  profit* 
down,  and  :  ^  divert  much  of  its  acuvity  into 
new  low -o  -  and  madlum-coat  bouaing.  The 
» ^  "^  ^  >«  toM  that  If  tt  does  not  police 

•^enunent  will. 
•-  li  ciitf  conference  that  would  do  well 
I      -i.  liberal  portions  cX  pautoUsm  with  lis 


mica,  for  there  are  12,000.000  wrYlce< 
1  .  to  be  returned  to  civilian  activltlea.  and 
(hey  are  flocking  to  the  veteraoa'  orgaiuxa- 
tiona  by  tbe  thousanda.  Thtu  tliey  will  be  In 
a  p>oaition  to  wield  an  Influence  upon  law- 
makers thit  will  decide  the  future  course  of 
Oovcrnment.  Already  they  bavr  in  mind  the 
aacrtflcea  they  made  along  the  battle  fronta 
while  others,  many  through  deferments,  were 
left  at  borne  to  enjoy  the  htghei.t  incomes  la 
hl.<«tory.  and  loo  often  itrlklrg  for  more. 
(  V  they  will  not  b«  In  anj  mood  to  put 

u,  1.1  re  of  that  sort  of  thl::vg.  regardlea* 

of  it 

Lv.  .m  la  entitled  to  a  Job.  to  a  bome 

on  n  ble  basis,  and  to  a  l.lnd  of  treat- 

men  i  '  \n  tervlce  lndus« 

triea  a  in  the  position 

of   an   K  ;a    the  Mkcred  precincts  of 

highly  pr.  ;  c!n^«e?. 


f'o  V    10  Cr  a'e  Jobs  in  a  Free  Economy 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   PAUL  W  51! A FFR 

OF    MILIi:C.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday.  November  12.  1945 

Mr.  SHAFER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude an  address  on  how  to  create  jobs 
in  a  free  economy,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Joseph  L.  Trecker,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Machine  Tool  Builders  Associa- 
tion, before  the  forty-fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  association,  in  Chicago, 
October  22,  1945.  This  address,  in  my 
opinion,  is  one  to  preserve. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you 
today  In  terms  of  Ideologies. 

You  can  poke  fun  at  Ideologies  If  you  want 
to.  Yet  In  the  last  two  decades  we  have 
seen  one  Ideology  sweep  Russia:  we  have 
seen  another  sweep  Germany  and  lead  to 
the  World  War;  and  a  third  threatens  to 
overturn  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Meanwhile,  our  own  country  has  been  a 
battleground  for  various  Ideologies;  and  all 
that  most  of  us  have  done  about  it  is  to 
tell  each  other  that  the  world  is  going  to  the 
dogs. 

Industry  has  tried  In  a  vague  sort  of  way 
to  develop  an,  ideology,  but  we  have  been  too 
narrow  In  our  jpolnt  of  view.  Most  of  the 
arguments  whltlT  ^"e'  have  put  forth  have 
b-en  on  behalf  of  our  own  self-preservation; 
and  that  isn't  enough.  The  people  don't 
care  about  us.  The  people  are  interested  in 
themselves.  The>  have  exactly  the  same 
degree  of  srelf- Interest  as  we  have.  Therefore 
we  cannot  gain  any  real  following  for  our 
philosophy  until  we  learn  to  Interpret  that 
philosophy  In  terms  of  the  public  interest. 

So  I  propose  today  to  develop  an  ideology 
for  industry,  based  upon  the  question:  "How 
to  create  Jobs  In  a  free  economy." 

Now.  first  of  all.  note  that  I  say  "in  a 
free  economy."  It  Is  a  simple  matter  to 
create  Jobs  under  a  dictatorship. 

Germany  created  Jobs  and  Russia  created 
Jobs,  by  simply  ordering  people  to  go  to 
work  as  directed  by  the  Oovermnent.  And 
in  the  old  days  Jobs  wtn  created  by  the 
instuutlon  of  slavery. 

I  am  talking  about  a  system  of  gOTemment 
vuider  which  a  man  is  free  to  choose  the 
type  of  work  he  thinks  he  wants,  and  to 
compete  with  other  people  for  the  Jc^b  he 
is  after. 

It  Is  significant,  therefore,  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  history  there  has  been  more  Job  op- 
portunity In  the  Uiuted  States  under  our 


free  econimy  than  hu  ever  been  the  case  In 
any  other  country  in  tbe  world. 

That  oknnot  be  explained  away  rn  the 
ground  tlat  we  were  a  frontier  country  with 
vast  natural  resources.  The  chief  founda- 
tion for  Jib  opportunity  lu  the  Uniud  States 
lay  In  ogr  trfmendoua  Industrial  develop- 
ment,     i 

Now,  vmat  was  the  basic  principle  t>ehlnd 
our  Indiatrlal  development  under  a  free 
economy! 

Tbe  basic  principle  was  competition. 

So  if  p  St  hiatory  Is  any  guide.  I  think  you 
can  lay  d  ^wu  the  premise  that  the  operation 
of  the  c<  mpetitlve  s}*stem  leads  to  the  cre- 
ation of  Jobs.  And  I  think  that  this  haa 
been  inattncttvely  recofnlied  by  moat  of  our 
populati(ii  and  baa  baan  raflectad  la  our 
laws  andiagalnat  moaopoly. 

Now,  If  we  aoo^  tbe  evidence  of  paat 
yaara  this  competition  creates  Joba,  we  have 
to  go  ftstber  and  ask  bow  and  why  doea 
oompetltion  create  Jobs. 

All  of  Kou  here  today  know  the  answer. 
Competlmon  creatca  joba,  because  compete 
tlon  is  aoraya  a  matter  of  offering  more  peo- 
ple bettw  things  at  lower  cost. 

All  Tig\X — how  do  competing  companies 
contrive  io  offer  better  things  to  more  people 
at  lower  ^ost?  They  do  so  by  the  use  of  pro- 
ductive «iquipment  which  Increases  the  out- 
put of  the  individual  worker.  In  other 
words,  tl^ey  do  it  by  utilizing  the  principle 
of  maxltnum  productivity,  whereby  ma- 
chines and  men  become  partners  In  multi- 
plying output. 

I  A  NtW  PRINCIPLC 

What  is  not  generally  understood  Is  that 
this  Is  a'  new  principle  In  civilization.  Be- 
fore the  Bdvent  of  productive  equipment  as 
we  now  Mnow  it,  this  principle  did  not  apply. 

For  ii^tkncc,  suppose  a  company  made 
mouse  trips  purely  by  hand.  Once  this  com- 
pany's oterhead  was  taken  care  of,  produc- 
tion costs  remained  constant  no  matter  how 
many  mouse  traps  It  sold. 

But  then  along  came  Ell  Whitney,  who  in- 
troduced the  principle  of  interchangeabillty 
of  parts.  Out  of  that  there  arose  our  present 
production  system  under  which  costs  of  pro- 
duction io  down  in  proportion  to  volume. 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  the  failure  of  Industry 
to  educate  the  public  to  an  understanding 
of  the  busic  economics  behind  the  volume 
production  principle  that  has  led  to  much 
of  our  present  social  unrest. 

WDLCME   PRODtJCTTON  AND  JOBS 

Supp>oae  we  define.  In  an  elementary  way, 
the  basld  economics  of  volume  production  in 
terms  of  Jobs. 

Insofal  as  a  company,  by  the  aid  of  good 
machine-tools  and  other  productive  equlp- 
men,  cad  cut  the  cost  of  its  product,  it  can 
offer  that  product  at  a  lower  price.  As  the 
price  goes  down.  Its  potential  market  in- 
creases. As  Its  market  increases,  its  volume 
goes  up.  As  Its  volume  goes  up.  It  can  hire 
more  m^n.  That  is  how  more  Jobs  are 
created.  ( 

Machige  tools  and  other  productive  equip- 
ment cotne  into  this  picture  by  way  of  re- 
ducing costs.  Well — how  do  they  reduce 
costs?  "I^ney  reduce  costs  by  Increasing  the 
productiyity  of  the  individual  worker.  So 
we  arrlvf  at  the  fundamental  principle  that 
Jobs  are  created  by  increasing  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  worker. 

That,  gentlemen,  is  the  ideology  which  I 
think  iniuslry  has  thus  far  failed  to  preaent. 
and  mus  soinebow  contrive  to  present  and 
to  sell  tdday. 

The  Niw  Deal  and  the  labor  unions  have 
put  forward  an  absolutely  contrary  Ideology. 

TheU-  iremise  has  been  that  smce  this  Is 
no  longer  a  pioneer  country  and  we  have 
reached  ( ur  frontiers,  there  U  a  limit  to  the 
number  ( if  Jobs  that  can  be  created.  Tbere- 
f ore,  th^  say,  our  problem  becomes  one  of 
sharing  l  tie  available  number  cf  Jcbj  among 
the  laigei  t  possible  number  of  people. 
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The  fallacy  of  thU  point  of  view  lies  in 
the  simple  fact  that  there  is  no  limit  to  hu- 
man dsatraa.  Therefore  we  have  no  frontiers, 
we  have  no  limits  as  to  poeslble  number 
of  joba  that  can  be  created,  and  employ- 
potslbUltlea  are  limited  only  by  tiM 
of  our  ability  to  reduce  ihe  purehaaa 
price  of  the  things  that  people  want  to  buy. 
Proof  of  thia  fact  Is  evident  in  tbe  industriMl 
history  of  our  ootmtry. 

DSfHtts  TiMtTi  Nicnsirga 

BodologiaU  are  aJways  fonvi  of  talking 
about  minimum  requlremenu  of  a  dsoent 
exlatence.  But  as  a  matter  of  tact,  most  of 
tlw  MDiployment  In  oiu*  country  has  been 
founded  not  upon  tbe  things  tht.t  poople  had 
to  have,  but  upon  thlaga  that  p<>opl«  wantad 
over  and  above  the  neoeaalUes  of  exlatence. 

People  lived  perfectly  vrell  bef  x^  tbey  bad 
auuimobtles,  radloa.  refrlgeiators.  and 
vacuum  daaners.  Those  things  do  not  rep- 
raaaot  aeoaaaltiea  of  extatenee.  In  fact,  peo- 
ple lived  peifeotly  well  before  iity  ixad  tale- 
phonaa  and  botore  they  bad  ele:trlclty.  Ail 
that  people  really  hare  to  have  la  adequate 
food,  ahelter.  and  clothing. 

The  great  Industries  of  our  country,  and 
the  employment  that  resulted  therefrom. 
have  been  founded  upon  things  that  people 
wanted,  but  didn't  rc&lly  have  to  have. 

Now,  gentlemen,  all  those  Jobs  were  created 
Jobs.  I  w.int  to  emphasize  that  fact.  They 
were  created  by  inventors.  eni;tneer8.  and 
practical  production  men,  who  contrived  to 
aatisfy  hiunan  desires  at  prices  that  people 
could  afford  to  pay. 

Now  suppose  we  look  forward.  What  about 
television?  What  about  the  helicopter? 
What  about  the  hundreds  of  new  devices 
that  are  in  the  offfng?  Devices  that  repre- 
sent not  human  needs,  but  the  filflllment  of 
human  desires? 

Every  one  of  these  new  ideas  vill  result  In 
Jobs.  They  will  result  in  more  Jobs  provided 
the  cost  of  the  product  can  be  brought 
within  reach  of  the  average  pocketbook. 
And  this  can  be  done  by  men  and  machines 
working  together  on  a  basis  of  maximum 
productivity. 

You  cannot  create  Jobs  by  presupposing 
a  static  economy  which  has  reached  its 
frontiers.  All  you  can  do  In  that  kind  of 
economy  Is  share  the  work — with  less  money 
for  all  concerned. 

Tlie  myth  of  frontiers  and  Job  limitations 
will  t)e  utterly  exploded  when  the  principle 
of  competition  with  maximum  productivity 
as  Its  chief  motive  power  Is  accepted  as  a 
foundation  to  employment  progress.  This.  I 
say  again  is  the  Idecrfogy  which  industry 
mxist  now  put  forth. 

But  in  order  to  do  that,  we  must  contrive 
to  explode  the  fallacy  of  hourly  wage  rates. 

HOUBLT    WACZ  BATES   AND  JOBS 

The  idea  of  hourly  wage  rates  arose  back 
in  the  days  when  tlnse  was  In  fact  at  least  a 
fair  measure  of  productivity.  But  today 
this  assumption  has  completely  gone  by  the 
boards.  The  idea  now  is  that  a  man  should 
turn  out  only  as  much  work  per  hour  as  Is 
permitted  by  his  shop  steward  This  la  a 
reflection  of  the  over-all  union  ideology  that 
there  Is  only  so  much  work  to  be  done,  and 
tliat  unless  it  Is  ^>read  out  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  thtte  will  not  be  enough 
Jobs  to  go  aroimd. 

It  Is  exacUy  on  thla  point  that  we  arrive  at 
a  head-on  coixfllct  between  industry's  con- 
cept of  craating  Joba.  and  labor's  concept  ot 
creating  Joba.  Labor's  idea  U  that  by  Uoitt- 
iog  productivity,  more  joba  can  be  maln- 
Ulned.  Indxistry's  idea  U  that  by  tooreaa- 
Ing  productivity,  not  only  can  more  Jobs  be 
malnumed  but  additioual  jobs  can  be 
created. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  mther  Interesting 
to  look  for  a  moment  at  what  has  been  hap- 
pening in  Russia. 

The  left  wing  at  organized  lal>or  in  the 
United  States  baa  often  expressed  a  strong 


leaning  toward  the  iv  tern  of  r«ffl. 

mentation,   as   oontnuikra    to    the    AixMrtoan 
system  of  competition. 

But  in  Rtnata  today  workers  in  mcxt  eaaea 
are  paid  on  the  basis  of  productivity  per  hour. 
The  Incentive  eyitvn.  which  Is  ao  generally 
objected  to  by  organised  labor  in  thU 
country,  ta  for  the  momt  part  in  full  aOMt  to- 
day throughout  Russian  factorlea. 

Furthennort,  the  rewards  for  Incftulnt 
out  put  are  on  an  aocaleratad  baaU.  The  nore 
a  worker  exeeeda  his  standard,  tbe  larger  ia 
the  premium  he  gets. 

It  Is  certainly  a  paradox  when  Ruwla.  under 
a  system  of  regimentation,  sccepts  and 
utlllMs  the  principle  of  nuaUnum  prodticuv- 
ity.  while  In  America  where  the  whole  pr««er- 
vatlon  of  our  aoclal  <  v 

opinion,  upon  the  » 

ciple.  organised  labor  is  proceeding  in  rxacUy 
the  opposite  direction. 

In  any  event,  hourly  rates  are  not  a  fair 
measure  for  oompenaation  imdcr  our  volume- 
producUon  systasa.  I  dont  think  we  ou|^t 
to  go  back  to  the  straight  piecework  system 
which  was  abused  In  past  years  by  many 
manufacturers.  But  I  aay  that  we  should 
work  out  aome  metlxxl  where,  by  mutual 
agreement,  men's  pay  should  be  determined 
more  by  their  output  and  less  by  their  lime- 
clock  records. 


paoDocnvrrr  is  th«  kit 

Until  the  workers  cf  this  country  fret 
through  their  heads  that  Jobs  depend  upon 
productivity,  we  are  not  going  to  make  pn  per 
headway  in  creatiug  the  number  of  jobs  we 
mu^t  have  to  maintain  the  employment  leve'a 
which  we  want  in  this  country-. 

And  that  leads  directly  into  the  question  of 
job  sectirlty.  This  is  another  of  the  fallacies 
which  Is  being  encouraged  by  the  labor  unions 
and  the  left  wing  sociologists. 

If  competition  Is  the  foundation  of  Job 
creation  and  productivity  is  the  key  to  com- 
petition. It  follows  that  the  man  who  does 
not  produce  on  his  Jcb  is  no  more  entitled  to 
Job  security  than  is  the  company  that  fails 
to  produce  a  better  product  at  a  lower  price 
entitled  to  economic  survival. 

If  every  employee,  whether  he  is  an  efB- 
clent  worker  or  not.  is  entitled  to  a  Job,  every 
company,  whether  it  Is  an  efficient  producer 
or  not.  should  likewise  be  entitled  to  a  profit. 

The  end  of  the  road  of  the  philosophy  of 
Job  security  is  the  abolition  of  competition,  a 
controlled  economy,  governmental  regimen- 
tation, and  a  regime  comparable  to  that 
which  was  adopted  by  Germany  and  Italy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  simple  to  get  Job 
security.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  back 
to  the  days  of  slavery.  The  slave  had  Job  se- 
curity. He  never  had  to  worry  about  being 
out  of  work. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  industry  would 
do  well  to  study  ways  and  means  whereby 
employees  who  do  produce  can  gain  a  greater 
degree  of  Job  security  than  they  have  had  in 
the  past.  Employers  used  to  ask  themselves. 
"How  can  we  cut  our  working  force  and  there- 
by make  profit?"  Today  the  question  should 
be.  "How  can  we  keep  men  employed  at  a 
profit?"  Don't  forget  that  our  employees  are 
our  customers,  and  we  can't  have  profits  with- 
out pay  rolls. 

Industry  can't  guarantee  job  security  to 
anybody,  but  industry  can  teaeh  tbe  prin- 
ciple that  producUvlty  la  tbe  key  to  steakdy 
employment. 

"The  pbilQsopby  of  productivity  wUl  not  be 
easy  to  sell — for  not  only  the  labor  imioua. 
but  the  Oovenuawot,  have  long  twcked  an 
oppoaing  Ideology. 

Bver  smce  tbe  advent  ot  the  New  Deal, 
practically  every  move  that  could  be  taksn 
by  induatry  leading  toward  larger  emplof- 
BMnt  as  the  result  of  greater  productivity  was 
opposed  l>7  OovanuMBt. 

By  the  application  of  •■=  «•::'■  nation 
policy,  OovwTiment  Impoaec  ;  •  r.i  y  upon 
the  Installation  of  productive  equiment. 


Oovamment  made  it  more  diflk-ult  for  com- 
paniea  to  aecure  tnvestsssnt  capital  foi  ■'- 
cntcrprtae. 

By  Ita  tax  policy.  Oofvemment  ma' '  e 

diAcult  for  eompaniss  to  retain  ov  -tr 

eamtnp  llw  mannf  aseded  for  plant  mod- 
emiastlott. 

aovernaaeeit  encouraged  the  unions  la 
thetr  phtlosophy  of  reatratning  produettvtty, 
and  pay  for  hovn  worfesd  Irnttad  of  for  work 
performed 

And.  Anally.  Ooeernment  haa  upheld  the 
practice   by  latxw  unloas  of 
tracts  and  thereby  ta%sii'uptli^ 

The  only  way  In  which  1  can  interpret  thla 
situation  Is  that  the  unions  hav*  sold  the 
public  the  Idea  that  tbe  future  •welfare  of 
naoat  of  the  ctttaens  ot  ovir  country  will  be 
better  served  by  adopting  the  ide^^logy  of 
limltsd  pcodttctton  and  OovsnuMnt  rsgt- 
mentattoo  than  tf  adopUag  ths  WsolQcy  of 
competition  and  maximtraa  produetlvlty. 

That  is  why  inevitably  we  con|e  back  %o 
ideologiea.  We  can't  laugh  them  off  any 
more.  Industry  must  present  an  Idbologj  and 
sell  It  to  the  public  and  Xr>  the  Oovsmnaat. 
Th.-xt  Ideolopy  cannot  be  one  of  Y-T^nx  for  the 
manufacturers  It  has  got  to  be  one  em- 
bracing the  setf -interest  of  the  largest  poe- 
slble number  of  people. 

And  here  is  something  else.  If  we  are 
going  to  put  forward  an  ir"~ '-"-  we  must 
be  mighty  sure  that  we  «  our  plat- 

form the  good  things  that  hn\  r  vr^mn  part  and 
parrel  of  the  New  Deal  platform,  and  ycu  and 
I  know  that  there  are  many  of  them  that 
have  been  good. 

There  were  many  abvises  In  lndi»try  whicb 
wero  corrected  by  the  New  Deal  metliods. 
We  must  acc^n  these  corrections  as  rep- 
resenting progressive  measures.  Particularly 
in  ths  respect  I  think  we  must  accept  the 
SBC;  we  must  accept  the  basic  principle  of 
collective  bargaining:  we  must  accept  the 
principle  of  taxation  higher  than  in  past 
years;  and  we  must  accept  the  general  prta- 
clple  that  workers  are  entitled  to  the  highest 
degree  of  Job  security  commensurate  with 
the  operation  of  the  competitive  system,  and 
to  a  fair  share  in  the  rewards  of  increased 
productivity. 

So  we  arrive  finally  at  an  ideology  based  in 
tbe  main  upon  the  following  premises: 

1.  We  can  Increaae  employment  in  this 
country  only  in  proportion  to  prcKluctivity. 

2.  Productivity  can  be  Increased  only  by 
the  increasing  utilization  of  machines  which 
enable  the  worker  to  multiply  his  own  out- 
put. 

3.  The  pay  which  tbe  worker  gets  should 
be  related  to  bis  output,  rather  than  to  the 
time  clock. 

4.  Taxation  policies  should  be  revised  so 
that  there  will  be  an  incentive,  instead  of  a 
penalty,  for  the  installation  of  equipment 
which  will  lead  to  greater  productivity. 

There,  gentlemen,  is  a  bill  of  goods.  But 
we  will  get  nowhere  with  it  if  all  we  do  is 
to  indulge  in  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of 
telling  it  to  each  other. 

TH-L   ALL  THE   PTOPLI 

How  can  we  sell  this  ideology  to  the  Amer- 
ican public,  to  labor  leaders,  and  to  our  leg- 
islators in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Senate? 

1  present  this  broad  problem  to  otir  indus- 
try because  our  Industry  is  the  very  key  to 
the  entire  picture.  We  probably  know  more 
about  the  underlying  priuciplee  involved 
than  any  other  industry  in  the  United  States. 

As  I  see  It.  it  is  our  responsibility  to  broad- 
cast this  Ideology.  Nobody  else  Is  foinc  to 
do  It  fctf  us.  How  many  tlnM«  ha<ve  you  said 
to  yourartf ,  "Somebody  ought  to  get  up  and 
tell  tbeaa  people  a  tblng  or  two "  WHi  - 
you  wars  absolutely  right.  But  that  - 
body  Is  you. 

Some  of  you  may  say.  "Bow  can  this  little 
Industry  of  ours  e>-er  hope  to  make  anv  (w  t 
on  our  national   phlloaaptay?'*      Oeni  ■ 
that  is  pvu^ly  a  defeatiat  attitude. 

Not  ao  long  ago,  as  blstory  goes,  there  was 
a  man  who  sst  up  in  an  attic  and  »TOte  a 
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book  that  has  com*  close  to  turnlnz  the 
world    upside    down.       H  a         K   rl 

Marx 

In  lh«  middle  of  the  American  Revolution. 
when  thlogs  were  desperate  and  it  looked  aa 
though  the  whoi*  cause  might  be  Ickst.  an  ob- 
scure Journalist  wrote  one  essay  that  stiffened 
men's  bMkboocs  and  was  a  major  factor  In 
tldlQf  ov«r  the  crisis.  That  essay  was  called 
"Common  Sense."  It  was  written  by  Tom 
Paine. 

In  the  face  of  facts  like  these — and  there 
are  plenty  of  examples  like  them — how  can 
anyone  say  that  a  whole  Industry,  with  all 
of  the  facilities  at  Its  command,  cannot  make 
any  substantial  dent  upon  public  opinion? 

And  unless  the  philosophy  of  limited  pro- 
ductivity can  be  defeated,  we  stand  to  face 
la  thl£  country  a  steady  decline  in  the  in- 
Ttntlon  and  development  of  new  devices  and 
new  equipment,  a  slowing  down  in  scientific 
advancement,  and  a  retrocession  in  our 
standard  of  living 

Our  Indiutry  will  share  that  fate,  because 
our  future  la.  whether  you  like  It  or  not.  In- 
evitably lied  up  with  the  thinking  of  large 
nuMes  of  people.  The  thinking  of  people  is 
f  Osuli  lI  in  laws  and  povprnments.  We.  in 
turn,  operate  undrr  .  i  v  i:.  i  government. 
The   thinking  of   p<    ;  ••  tlected   In  the 

practice  and  behavior  «  .  'rial  employ- 

ees. Decreaaed  cosU  of  :„..;. ..;.iCture — which 
Is,  after  all.  what  our  Industry  has  to  sell — 
can  be  gained  only  by  the  cooperation  of 
Industrial  employees. 

In  my  opinion,  the  future  of  our  Industry 
will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  people 
and  Government  may  come  to  understand 
and  support  the  principle  of  productivity  as 
the  baalc  foundation  of  n. ax  :i!um  employ- 
Went. 
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the  patronage  of  the  ministry  of  the  eastern 
occupied  areas.  The  former  will  endeavor  to 
carry  out  Its  program  by  maintaining  per- 
manent ties  with  the  eastern  bureau  as  well 
as  with  other  Jurisdictional  departments 
(authorities).  Thus  the  Armenian  National 
Council  undertakes  to  be  an  egent  between 
Germany  and  the  Armenians,  and  to  that 
end  Is  ready  to  serve  the  people  and,  of 
course,  within  the  coexisting  circle  of  the 
Eurcpoan  peoples, 

2.  On  the  one  hand,  the- Armenian  Na- 
tional Council  strives  for  the  liberation  of 
Armenia  from  the  Bolshevik  yoke  and  the 
Ruaslan  domination,  but,  on  the  other  hand. 
It  encourages  the  efforts  of  the  Armenian 
nation  for  freedom  and  the  political  self- 
government  of  Armenia. 

3  In  order  to  carry  out  these  purposes  and 
programs  freely,  to  achieve  and  to  establish 
them  firmly,  the  Armenian  National  Council 
considers  the  political  protection  of  the  Ger- 
man Reich  over  Armenia  the  most  secure 
guaranty.  On  this  occasion  the  Armenian 
Nation  Council  Is  actuated  by  the  Idea  that 
In  this  way  the  policy  followed  by  the  Ar- 
menian leaders  of  the  Middle  Ages  may  be 
revived  and  established:  according  to  the 
policy,  the  powerful  German  Reich  was  con- 
sidered the  liberator  of  Armenia  and  of  the 
Armenian  people. 

4.  For  the  successful  execution  of  Its  pro- 
gram the  Armenian  National  Council  finds  It 
Imperative  to  gather  together  all  the  Ar- 
menian natlonai  living  forces.  It  will  strive 
to  achieve  this  purpose  by  oral  or  written 
methods. 

5.  The  Armenian  National  Council  finds  It 
Imperative— the  gradual  return  to  the  father- 
land of  its  nationals  who  under  definite  his- 
toric or  political  conditions,  against  their 
will,  were  compelled  to  emigrate  and  now 
live  In  various  countries.  In  this  category 
are.  first,  artisans,  skilled  workers,  farmers, 
also  physicians,  nurses,  writers,  and  intelli- 
gentsia, etc.  Only  In  this  way  will  It  be  pos- 
sible to  utilize  the  Inner  creative  power  of 
the  Armenian  people  In  its  entirety  for  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  country — and  it 
is  this  power  which  has  been  accepted  and 
appreciated  by  the  noted  travelers  and  scien- 
tists of  Europe. 

6.  The  Armenian  National  Council,  to  sec- 
ond Its  program,  will  call  the  attention  of  its 
patron  government  upon  the  territorial  needs 
of  the  present-day  Armenia.  The  Armenian 
National  Council,  as  far  as  It  Is  capable,  will 
try  to  solve  this  problem  Justly  In  Trans- 
caifcasia,  and.  If  necessary,  will  call  upon  the 
adjudication  of  the  Reich. 

7.  The  Armenian  National  Council  is  con- 
vinced that  the  efforts  of  Its  jjeople  should  be 
crowned  with  success  t>ecause  Armenia, 
through  the  powerful  help  of  the  German 
Reich,  will  become  a  self-governing  country 
and,  as  such,  will  be  built  up.  Only  in  this 
way  will  the  Armenian  people  be  able  to  de- 
velop freely  their  native  culture  and  national 
life  In  all  Its  phases.  Language,  literature, 
Industry,  economy,  administration.  Justice, 
etc  ,  and,  of  course,  in  new  ways  and  new 
dtrectlfrn. 

8  The  Armenian  Natlonai  Council  will  do 
everything  to  facilitate  the  work  of  Its  patron 
government.  Including  the  national  wealth 
of  the  land,  taking  into  consideration  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  Armenia  and  the 
Interest  of  the  two  peoples. 

9  Unrtrr  *•:,>  protection  of  the  German 
Reich,  .Vr:.>  ;  ;.  so  far  as  she  is  able,  will 
•strive  t  •  '  cthen  the  German  influence 
m  the  Nt  .'  Fist.  In  this  conneciion  the 
.Armenian  National  Council  finds  it  impera- 
ti'.v  to  evaluate  the  bitter  disappointments 
..r  1  terrible  misery  which  Russia,  as  well  as 
I::  ::and.  have  caused  on  the  Armenians  in 
rr;  course  of  history.  This  Is  a  strong  rea- 
-^  ::  •  r  *hc  Armenian  people  to  turn  their 
:  ■  ::  i:;  .  relinqiiu'sh )  the  above-mentioned 
■;  .triinunts  f  •  er  In  this  connection 
'.■e  .\.-!r.eni.ir.  .N  •  lonal  Council  would  like 
to  mention  the  fight  of  many  years  which 


the  Armfcnian  people  waged  against  the  Rus- 
sian tymnny,  whether  czarist  or  Bolshevik. 
On  this!  occasion  the  general  revolt  of  the 
people  ^n  February  18,  1921.  should  be  re- 
membered, as  a  result  of  which  the  Bolshevik 
despotism  was  overthrown  and  a  national 
government  was  established,  even  though  for 
only  a  a^iort  time. 

10.  Besides  this,  the  Armenian  National 
Council  will  strive  to  cultivate  relations  with 
all  ne:g|iborlng  peoples,  and  especially  with 
the  peable  of  the  Caucasus  and  their  na- 
tional organs,  and.  of  course,  upon  the  basis 
of  mufual  understanding  and  common 
interest!. 

11.  R^lizing  the  historic,  political,  eco- 
nomic, fend  cultural  Intimate  ties  between 
great  Germany  and  her  protectorate,  Arme- 
nia, the  Armenian  National  Council  will  con- 
sider it  I  its  high  duty  to  strengthen  these 
mentionled  ties  and  to  render  them  unbreak- 
able. rtDr  this  purpose  are  already  called, 
and  hereafter  will  be  called,  those  auxiliary 
Armenian  forces  which  are  now  active  and 
fighting  with  the  Germans  for  final  victory 
and  liberation. 

12.  Ttte  Armenian  National  Council  Is  an 
agent  iti  the  present  period  of  translticm. 
Its  Jurisdiction  and  activity  cease  the  mo- 
ment xfhen.  under  the  leadership  of  Ger- 
many aijd  the  help  of  the  Armenian  National 
Council^  a  new  government  Is  created  In 
Armenia. 

(Translated  from  the  German,  Berlin,  Feb- 
ruary 11  1943.) 

(From  the  Propaganda  Battlefront  of  Sep- 
I  tember  30.  19451 

DOCrMENT    SHOWS    DASHNACS    AS    NAZI 
'  COLLABORATORS 

Concliislve  proof  of  the  Fascist  character 
of  the  (American  Revolutionary  Federation 
(Dashnjg)  was  provided  recently  with  the 
discovery  of  a  German  document  showing 
that  elgfit  top-ranking  ARF  officials  entered 
into  an  Agreement  with  Alfred  Rosenberg  to 
serve  as  JQuisling  rulers  upon  Germany's  con- 
qu*^t  of!  the  Caucasus. 

The  document  and  supplementary  photo- 
graphs afaow  that  on  December  12,  1942,  ARP 
leaders  in  Berlin,  headed  by  the  notorious 
Gen.  Dfo  Ganayan,  former',  an  Armenian 
National  Committee  to  serve  as  agent  be- 
tween Oermany  and  the  Armenians.  The 
EKshna^  traitors  regarded  "the  political  pro- 
tection pf  the  German  Reich  over  Armenia 
the  most  secure  guarantee."  and  looked  upon 
the  Nazjs  as  "liberators  of  Armenia." 

ARP  leaders  in  Boston,  Douben  Dasblnian 
and  Sin^on  Vratzian.  at  firs  frantically  de- 
nied thf  authenticity  of  the  document,  but 
finally  admitted  in  the  party  organ.  Halrenik, 
that  it  %-ns  genuine.  They  offered  the  lame 
excuse  tbiat  the  ARF  leaders  were  all  noble 
and  patf'iotic  men  who  could  do  no  wrong. 
Photographs  show  Dro  Ganayan  jxjslng  with 
hlgh-ra«klng  Nazi  officials  and  other  Dash- 
nag  chieftains  charged  with  training  ARP 
spies  to  i>enetrate  into  Soviet  ranks.  Another 
Dashnaif  Quisling,  active  with  Dro  in  Berlin. 
Rtmiania.  and  Bulgaria  was  General  Nejdeh. 
organizer  of  Tzeghagrons  (race  worshippers), 
the  ARF  Youth  Corps  in  the  United  States. 

Sympathy  for  the  Nazis  was  expressed  in 
Asbarez.  Dashnag  organ  published  in  Fresno. 
On  February  23.  Asbarez  protested  against  a 
harsh  peace,  saying:  "A  harsher  treatment 
(of  Germany)  is  not  possible  to  formulate. 
•  •  •  Whether  such  dragonic  treatment 
of  the  ^nquished  people  by  the  conquerors 
will  serte  its  purpose,  will  thwart  their  re- 
covery torever  and  will  prevent  future  wars. 
Is  moot  question." 

And  oil  August  10  It  attacked  the  Potsdam 
ccnfereSce  on  three  points,  apologizing  for 
Germany  and  attacking  the  harshness  of  the 
terms  It  regarded  as  reprehensible  to  let 
the  living  standards  of  the  Gc^rman  people 
excel  thftt  of  the  small  and  poorer  people  of 
Europe.;  It  decried  the  peace  terms  where- 
by the  highly  talented,  Industrial  and  com- 
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merclal  German  people  were  deprived  for- 
ever from  engaging  In  bea^'y  Industry  and 
commerce. 

ARP  leaders  have  falsely  represented  them- 
selves to  Americans  as  representatives  of  the 
Armenian  people,  and.  under  that  guise,  ter- 
rorist Dro  and  his  Quisling  gang  made  their 
agreement  with  the  Nazis. 


Lack   ci    HoLismc    in    Long    Bf-ach.   Csiif., 

Are?.  '4'--\n.^  Lack  of  J'lK  (>i)por?;'n  ties 
for  V'rteriSi}!.  50.000  I'lt.i'fO  Jobs 
i>'{  \rt.Tans  But  No  Pl;u  To  Lire  in 
Sout'itrn    Caliioraia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  Ci YDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALITORNU 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  12.  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  in  the  Press-Telegram  and 
Sun.  at  Lone  Beach.  Calif.,  on  November 
8.  1945,  speaks  clearly  of  the  very  condi- 
tion I  have  been  calling  to  attention  of 
this  House  and  of  the  NHA. 

It  is  not  so  in  some  districts  repre- 
sented by  distinguished  Members  of  this 
House;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  In 
the  Eighteenth  District  of  California 
that,  increasingly,  job  fulfillment  and 
opportunity  is  more  and  more  lacking  be- 
cause housing  and  homes  are  lacking  for 
the  workers  and  their  familes. 

And  this  applies  to  GI's  too.  That  is 
a  disgrace,  in  my  judgment. 

Nor.  do  these  veterans  and  GI  boys 
have  a  big  bankroll  to  buy  a  new  house 
with;  their  pay  for  fighting  for  us  has 
been  relatively  in.«;ignif^cant.  Their  fam- 
ilies come  to  southern  California  to  greet 
them;  they  find  no  place  to  lie  their 
heads  in  rest  nor  to  live  together  as 
a  reunited  family.  It  is  tragic  and  un- 
sound. 

Nor  has  the  period  of  reconversion 
fairly  commenced  for  the  human  recon- 
versions necessary.  The  spirits  of  men. 
the  ambitions  of  men.  the  family  rela- 
tionship of  men,  the  education,  cultural, 
religious  aspirations  of  men.  the  ultimate 
morale  of  these  veterans  is  deF>endent 
upon  homes — happy  housing  surround- 
ings; time  does  not  permit  delay. 

Here  is  the  editorial  so  powerfully  and 
sanely  written; 

HOUSING    POa   VETEKANS 

Shocking  lack  of  provision  for  returning 
servicemen  ts  shown  by  testimony  at  the 
hearing  in  Los  Angeles  before  the  State  aenate 
Interim  committee  on  veterans'  affaire. 

Witness  after  witness  testified  yesterday 
that  veterans  are  forced  to  go  without  needed 
hoepitallzation  becatose  of  crowded  condi- 
tions at  the  Sawtelie  veterans'  faciltty.  that 
many  of  them  have  been  victimized  by  usury 
sharpers  and  swindlers,  and  that  thousands 
of  tbem  cannot  take  ^obs  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia because  of  the  lack  of  housing. 

The  men  out  of  service  want  to  aettle  dom-n 
here  and  go  to  work  In  civilian  life,  and  jobs 
for  them  are  available,  but  they  cannot  take 
the  Jobs  because  there  Is  no  place  for  them 
to  live. 

Returning  servicemen  are  made  the  mark 
of  swindlers  and  extortioners  of  varicus  kinds 
becaiise  they  mostly  are  >x>ung  and  inex- 
perienced and  have  aevei-al  hundred  tlollars 


of  ready  money  each  on  their  dUicharge  from 
serrioe.  Their  protection  from  these  wolves, 
so  far  as  it  is  pos-ible.  is  the  imperative  duty 
of  agencies  created  to  aid  returning  service- 
men, police,  and  veterans'  organizations. 

Hospitalization,  of  course.  Is  a  Pcideral  func- 
tion. E7er>- Congressman  representing  south- 
ern California  should  be  given  a  complete 
report  of  the  Loe  Angele*  hearings  and  make 
It  his  first  duty  to  get  relief  for  the  veterans. 
The  facts  already  revealet".  show  that  the 
situation  here  is  acute. 

One  witness  yesterdav  stated  that  as  of 
October  30  there  u-cre  50.75«  unfilled  Jobs  fur 
veterans  in  the  11  southern  California  coun- 
ties, and  there  are  36.194  applications  by 
veterans  for  )obs  in  this  area  but  the  vet- 
erans c-uinot  take  the  jobs  they  want  and 
which  are  waiting  for  them  because  of  the 
lack  of  housing. 

Unquestionably  there  is  a  national  shortage 
of  building  materials,  but  a  nation  that  per- 
formed prodigies  in  supplying  the  means  of 
war  surely  can  provide  decent  shelter  now  for 
the  men  who  won  the  war. 

SDUthern  California,  particularly  Loe  An- 
geles County  and  most  especially' the  Long 
Beach-Los  Angeles  Hartjor  district,  are  ab- 
normally congested  areas.  Often  there  are  as 
many  men  in  Navy  and  Army  uniforms  as 
civilians  in  a  local  street  scene  Many  of 
these  servicemen  have  families  here. 

The  result  Is  an  aggravated  housing  prcb- 
lem  in  this  region.  The  hotislng  need  here  is 
not  unique — the  need  admittedly  is  Nstion- 
wide — but  neither  Is  it  average  or  typical. 
Tlie  housing  need  here  Ls  so  unusually  great 
as  to  constitute  an  emergency,  deserving  im- 
mediate atten(^i^n. 


Proposal  for  World  Memorial  Day 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  12.  1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pre- 
sent for  printing  in  the  Cowgressional 
Record  the  text  of  a  letter  I  sent  today  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
follows : 

November    1 1 ,    1945. 
Hon.  Hahrt  S    TarMAif. 

President  of  the  United  States. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deah  Mb.  President;  On  this  Armistice  Day, 
the  first  since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  I 
venture  for  your  oonslderation  the  suggestion 
that  the  time  has  come  to  transform  and  en- 
large the  annual  ceremonial  known  as  Armis- 
tice Day  and  make  it  a  commemoration  of 
the  heroes  who  died  to  make  men  free  in 
both  world  wars. 

This  enlargement  of  the  meaning  of  the 
day  would  be  a  recognition  of  the  successful 
end  of  the  Second  World  War  and  would  be 
in  keeping  with  the  atomic  age  and  the  newly 
organized  world  society. 

Armistice  Day  baa  bad  Inspiring  signifi- 
cance in  our  national  life  and  it  seems  appro- 
priate that  Its  t>eautlful  customs  by  wlilch 
the  p)eople  have  poured  out  their  gratitude  to 
their  soldier  and  sailor  dead  ahould  be  ex- 
tended to  a  world-wide  scale. 

This  might  be  done  by  the  creation  of  a 
new  day  in  our  calendar  of  special  days  which 
could  be  called,  for  lack  of  a  better  name. 
"World  Memorial  Day,"  when  the  people  of 
the  world  might  pay  their  homage  at  the 
same  time  to  the  heroes  of  aU  nations  who 
gave  their  ail  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
huitanlty  In  both  world  wars. 

I  think  all  of  us  will  agree  that  May  30 
should  continue  to  be  our  national  Memorial 


Day.  but  there  may  well  be  established  a  new 
world  metnortal  day  which  would  carry  with 
it  a  connoution  of  affection  tot  the  head  of 
the  two  world  war*,  together  with  human- 
ity's hopas  and  prayara  for  perpetual  \;orld 
peace. 

The  designation  of  a  Sunday  for  this  pur- 
pose probably  would  be  wise,  as  that  would 
not  increase  the  number  of  daya  that  Involve 
inierruplion  of  work  and  would  alao  cur- 
round  the  occasion  with  a  fitting  air  of 
reverence  and  aolemnity. 

While  more  nations  were  engaged  in  con- 
flict in  the  Second  World  War  than  In  the 
first,  the  inspiring  motive  of  both  wars  was 
the  same — the  rwucrval  of  the  (tackles  from 
the  human  spirit  so  that  all  men  might  ualk 
upright  and  free. 

In  a  broad  seiise  the  Second  World  War 
was  but  a  second  chapter  of  the  first,  involv- 
ing in  the  main  the  same  conflicting  forces 
and  the  same  cosmic  lasuea. 

The  selection  of  a  new  day  that  would  unite 
in  one  commemorative  occasion  what  other- 
wise would  continue  ttunughout  the  years 
as  two  separate  observances  on  separate  days 
is  a  matter,  I  think,  which  could  weU  be  re- 
garded as  coming  under  the  scope  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion. I  hope  you  may  deem  it  a  proper  mat- 
ter to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  members  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations  which  will 
meet  soon  in  London,  with  a  request  tliat  thry 
invite  the  cooperation  of  the  repreatntatives 
of  the  other  natloiu  in  flxJig  a  new  day  wiiei: 
Ulbutes  may  be  paid  simultaneously  all  over 
the  world  to  the  precious  dead  of  both  World 
Wars. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Lot;ls  LuoLow. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

11'''^    CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

Ok    MiCUlOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESOrTATlVES 

Wednesday .  November  7.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is 
one  more  letter  from  a  serviceman : 

PHtuppfirE  isuuiaa. 
To  the  Bditoi: 

Bememljering  the  Public  Opinion  column 
in  your  paper,  I  thought  Id  drop  you  a  line 
and  let  yguJmow  some  qI  the  lasVde  facts  on 
the  present  demobilization  plan.  According 
to  all  the  reports  over  the  radio  and  in  the 
newspapers,  the  folks  back  home  ttilnk  every- 
thing is  going  along  fine  When  it  comes  to 
propaganda,  the  United  BUtes  Army  makes 
Goebbels  look  like  a  piker 

"Seventy"  In  October,  •sixty"  in  November, 
2-year  men  the  first  cf  the  year.  Yes,  It 
makes  good  headlines  for  the  folks  back  home 
to  read.  We  are  getting  tired  of  that  song 
and  danoe. 

Every  day  I  talk  to  men  with  80.  90.  and 
even  100  points  who  are  trying  to  get  in 
depots  to  be  shipped  home.  Theae  defxtta 
are  filled  with  men  waiting  for  transporta- 
tion, while  all  the  time  Liberty  ships  leave 
Manila  Bay  empty. 

The  Army's  excuse  for  this  Is  thRt  these 
thips  aren't  equipped  to  carry  troops,  yet 
there  are  men  here  now  who  eame  over  on 
these  same  ships  despite  the  poor  chow,  lotisy 
waahing  facilities,  and  crowded  sleeping  con- 
dlUona.  They  would  gladly  do  it  again  If  it 
meant  getting  back  home 

The  Army  has  the  "demob"  plan  so  meesed 
up  we  sometime?  wonder  If  it  wouldn't  be 
better  to  marry  a  Filipino  and  settle  down 
here  I  can't  kick  yet  as  I  only  have  62  polnti, 
but  the  high -pointers  are  beginning  to  feel 
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blUn  akout  the  whole  thing  Sooner  cr  later 
ttmn  may  IM  trouble,  such  aa  the  Canadians 
dli^ayad  in  England 

The  Cao^rmnatu  tMCk  bome  should  be 
notlflco  of  ihtm  thtaci  to  that  they  can  get 
the  Army  "on  the  ball." 

Bo*  BoacMAN. 
Corps  Of  Engineers. 

P  S  —At  th«  pr— aat  rate  of  demobiliza- 
tion w«  should  at!  be  horr.F  tn  3  veara. 


CI    Loan    Fills    to    Meet    Need,    TaUs 

About  45  l)ay»  to  Consummate  Loan  - 
CI  Loan  Sh'iuld  Be  Primarily  for  Gl  s, 
Not  for  Bu'ks 


EXTENSION   OP   RFM.M   KS 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  12.  1945 

Mr  DOYLE  M:  .^tx  .ker.  acain  I  call 
attt'tition  ot  iJii  M  :;;:>•  :  ■>  of  this  House 
to  the  fact  that  t;  -  (il  bill  is  in  many 
•AH-v^  iradrquate;  nor  .should  those  who 
.!'.'i!ored  it  fee!  that  they  are  being 
critu  i/cl  r;!hfr  when  I  .-^ay  this.  They 
could  iiui  in\c  planr.t  d  •  \<Tything  to  be 
perfect  at  tl,-     ;a;  t 

r>  It  now.  there  ls  no  longer  time  for 
dt  iay.  There  has  been  too  much  of  time 
elapM-  a.s  It  Is.  I  respectfully  urge  that 
everyone  concerned  with  action  on  this 
GI  bill  front,  get  lesulUi  desired  at  the 
earliest  pos.sible  date. 

Tt  .    F  >:']'.  n.  tnct  of  California 

whici;  I  :■  ;: .  i:,:,  :.  one  of  the  strategic 
and  important  areas  of  our  great  Nation. 
It  KS  >aid  thut  at  pre  rnt  datf  tiit  -•  are 
likelv  50.000  ti.i\  il  per- oniiel  in  Long 
Boi'ch  alone;  the  Kre.ir  H  nsevelt  Ba.se 
and  naval  dry  rifiCK^  a:  rlwrr  located; 
the  fl:^et  rides  a'  .m  ;;  -:  V):  l..::,:  the  pro- 
tect!', c  breaku  .i;.  ;■  ;:;  ;•  .  »■.  i:;-  l:.v:-aor; 
a  r.y,'.'.'  s.-pai  .u  ..ti  r:'/,r  :-  '  Pa  ;  c  and 
'  hf'i;  ;'.  ;ii  tv'-p;"  tl  ''-d  ^o,  u  .' !;  •  hese  few 
i:e:u-  t.'.  uh.t;  i>  tiit-if  uhm't,"!  railed  to 
'.'■■-.:  .i''c:y  ..^m.  \;iu  'a;!;  i'\i'.  :  ■  'hat  from 
\v.\  !;■■;;.•  i-'ty  of  L.'.i.;  H-a/r..  with  its 
uvci  JCO.iOJ  people.  liic  k-iu-r  I  !;  r-  after 
set  forth,  is  ."•ptakinki  loudly  of  <  .a.,,  ucns 
u!v,;.''.  :;;u.st  becorrt  ■'td      .s.'u!  :.nw. 

It:.-  !*•'!'':•  froriT  :::••  s  \  ■\\V\\>-  director 
of  iva'  •'.■■:  :.,;i^  Mv  >.(■■•  i'viw^  :■  comes  in 
!■  ',''.:  to  Oiif  !:;•!!;  r.u-  ::;  u:;:'  !;  I  ,  k^^d 
ii.ni  to  tell  iiic  -A  ;.(•  'r.r  itafaal  i.xoen- 
ence  was  with  ti.t  (il  nill  ;-  three  fields 
of  hum:.:!  :■.  J  i  ;•  !..:<  OI  boys.  In 
loan^.  i!)  t  ...  A  ....i,  ::i  lu  u  ■.i:>i.  The 
letter  Is  sell  \  ^natory.  L.>t  us  move 
in  and  without  c.  i.iv  ;ik1  c!o  something 
about  It. 

The  letter  follows: 


C:  -■■■■ 


CrrT  o»^  T    s     Beach. 
f^'?(7  B -uc't.  Call/ ,  .N       '■ .  nr  6.  19-15. 


>  '  Conffresa. 

I:  OJice  Building, 

Waahinffton,  D  C. 
Is  *=?  ^KIZND  CoNGasssMAM  DoYu :  I  re- 
ct...vi  Sour  letter  yesterday,  and  I  read  it  to 
my  staff  here  at  the  senflce  center  last  eve- 
nins  ond  £ik?d  them  for  any  explanations 
that  tliey  »ouid  care  to  have  me  Include  In  a 
letter  to  .ffly    t^^y  ^.^^e  us  follows: 

*•  '^*'-*  '  S«  of  GI  leans  being  pro- 

ta  luw  because  the  ralus  of  the  prop- 


erty In  the  Lon^  Beach  area  today,  is  too  high 
lor  the  banks  to  allow  a  loan  tu  go  through 
on  It. 

Another  reason  that  the  GI  loan  la  falling, 
la  the  extreme  amount  of  paper  work  con- 
nected with  It.  A  recent  magazine  article 
estimated  the  paper  work  at  12  hours.  Most 
of  the  banks  do  not  care  to  use  a  member  of 
their  staff,  for  that  length  of  time,  on  a  loan. 
whose  chances  are  slim.  It  takes  approxi- 
mately 45  days,  at  best,  to  consununate  one  of 
theje  loans  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Crow 
of  the  Bank  of  America,  tells  me  that  the 
lean  Is  sent  to  New  Ycrk  or  Washington.  D.  C. 
:oT  approval,  and  that  the  establishment  of 
an  office  In  Los  Angeles  would  reduce  this 
time  considerably.  Of  course,  the  main 
trouble  with  the  GI  loan,  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
I  t>ank  loan,  and  the  l)oys  who  haven't  been 
earning  any  m.oney  in  civilian  life,  due  to 
milltaiy  service,  are  unable  to  produce  the 
collateral  that  Is  necessary. 

2.  On  the  question  of  the  educational 
phases  of  the  GI  bill,  cur  education  man,  Mr. 
Loyal  Thomas,  of  the  local  public  schools. 
believes  from  his  contacts  here  dally  (20  to  35 
per  day)  that  a  revision  of  the  age  clause 
and  an  approximate  Increase  In  the  monthly 
stipend  of  40  to  50  percent  would  be  most 
effective.  While  statistics  prove  that  men 
over  23  do  not  readily  readjust  themselves  In 
school,  a  huge  readjustment  of  all  of  our  boys 
today  wculd  offset  an  arrangement  to  remove 
the  25-year  limit. 

I  believe  that  many  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  are  working  with  the  housing 
problem  through  the  medium  of  huts  and 
trailers,  and  if  the  rental  of  these  trailers  was 
kept  nominal  the  stipend  per  month  would 
not  h.ave  to  be  increased  too  much. 

3  As  for  our  housing  problem.  It  is  still 
No.  1  in  the  Long  Beach  area.  I  believe  that  a 
Nation-wide  advertising  campaign  to  keep 
the  servicemen's  wives  and  families  at  home 
would  be  an  aid.  and  If  the  serviceman,  him- 
self, was  given  top  priority  in  the  matter  of 
transportation.  It  might  keep  some  of  these 
women  from  coming  out  here  on  a  wild-goose 
chase.  It  should  be  impressed  that  the  serv- 
iceman does  net  know  for  sure  the  day  and 
date  of  hU  discharge  and  arrival,  and  for  the 
women  to  stay  home  and  wait  a  little  longer. 

You  asked  me  what  we  need  In  the  way  of 
housing.  The  answer  Is,  anything  and 
everything.  Rooms  are  available  for  single 
men  and  women  but  that  is  all.  There  are 
no  family  accommodations  to  rent  In  Long 
Bearh.  I  believe  that  is  the  total  extent  of 
our  case  at  the  present  time,  and  I  shall  keep 
you  advised  In  any  other  matters  that  may 
come  UD. 

Sincerely  yours. 

D  P.  Ahern. 
Executive  Director  of  Veterans'  Serv- 
ice Center. 
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OF  NIW  J^RSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   INITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  14   legislative  day 
of  Mnnday,  October  29).  194S 

Mr.  S.Mr  H  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, Novemoer  11,  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. I  had  the  privilege  o;f  participating 
in  a  broadcast  on  the  subjijct  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  use  of  atomic  energy.  The 
other  participants  in  the  broadcast  were 
Prof.  Henry  D.  Smyth,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  phj-sics  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  author  of  the  ofBcial  report 
on  atomic  energy  for  military  purposes; 


Prof.  William  S.  Carpenter,  chairman  of 
the  depiirtment  of  politics  and  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Civil  Service 
Commission ;  and  Prof.  John  P.  Sly,  pro- 
fessor ^t  politics  and  director  of  the 
Princetin  surveys  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. T^ie  program  was  directed  by  Prof. 
Roy  Dickinson  Welch,  chairman  of  the 
university's  faculty  committee  on  radio. 

Inasmuch  as  the  broadcast  was  care- 
fully prepared  by  the  participants  and 
discusses  some  of  the  principal  issues 
which  liave  been  raised  on  the  subject  of 
the  control  of  atomic  energy,  I  feel  that 
it  make^  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
present  consideration  of  this  important 
matter,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast w^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record^  as  follows: 

AnnotJncer.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  WOR 
takes  plafisure  at  this  time  In  bringing  to  you 
the  Princeton  University  Preceptorial  of  the 
Air,  anotper  in  a  weekly  series  of  forum  dis- 
cussions] by  Princeton  professors  and  their 
guests  o|i  topics  of  national  interest.  This 
comes  t|)  you  from  Wodrow  Wilson  study 
In  '79  Hall  on  the  Princeton  University  cam- 
pus. Your  moderator.  Prof.  Roy  Dicltlnson 
Welch,  cjiairman  of  the  university's  faculty 
committee  on  radio. 

Prcfesior  Welch.  Good  afternoon,  ladles 
and  genlilemen.  Ever  since  the  first  atomic 
bomb  destroyed  Hiroshima,  this  question  of 
control  off  atomic  energy  has  taken  on  greater 
and  greater  significance.  The  visit  to  this 
country  of  Prime  Minister  Attlee  and  Prime 
Minister  King  to  discuss  this  question  with 
President  Truman:  and  recent  public  state- 
ments by  Mr.  Molotov,  Mr.  Churchill,  and  also 
by  PresStient  Truman,  indicate  that  until 
this  queitlon  Is  settled,  we  shall  live  In  an 
Increasingly  uneasy  world.  To  discuss  this 
control  *f  the  use  of  atomic  energy,  there 
are  gathied  here  today,  in  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son stucw  on  the  Princeton  University  cam- 
pus, foul  men  of  eminent  authority.  Here 
Is  the  Hcriorable  H.  Ale^anoes  Smpih,  United 
States  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  who  repre- 
sents the  stateman's  responsibUlty  in  pass- 
ing upon  any  proposal  that  may  be  adopted 
for  controlling  this  energy.  Also  here  Is 
Prof.  He|iry  D.  Smyth,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partmenli  of  physics  at  Princeton  University 
and  autior  of  the  official  report  on  atomic 
energy  [for  military  purposes.  Professor 
Smyth,  al  foremost  student  of  nudear  physics, 
and  one-:  of  the  Important  participants  in 
the  res^rch  that  developed  the  atomic 
bomb,  sfeaks  with  an  authority  shared  by 
few  on  the  scientific  prospects  of  this  new 
energy.  Here,  also.  Is  Prof.  William  S.  Car- 
penter, cfiairman  of  the  Princeton  University 
department  of  politics,  and  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  CivU  Service  Commlssloff: 
and  ProC  John  P  Sly.  professor  of  politics 
and  director  of  the  Princeton  surveys  of 
Princetoi  University.  These  latter  two  men 
bring  to  the  discussion  a  wide  and  responsible 
experience  in  regulator  processes  of  gov- 
ernment.) 

In  ordar  that  we  may  be  on  common  ground 
In  dlscus$ing  this  vital  problem.  I  should  like 
to  ask  tHe  panel  one  cr  two  clarifying  ques- 
tions. Itofessor  Smyth,  since  the  bombing 
of  HiroBliima,  the  national  press  has  been 
fuU  of  tile  most  amazing  reports  pertaining 
to  the  dpstructive  effects  of  atomic  bombs. 
Some  of  th?se  reports  seem  so  fantastic  as  to 
be  almost  beyond  belief,  and  there  has  bsen 
an  efforti  in  some  quarters  "to  cut  them 
down  to;slze."  so  to  speak.  In  your  Judg- 
ment. h4s  there  been  some  exaggeration  of 
the  effei^s — both  actual  and  potential — of 
the  destrpctive  qualities  of  atomic  energy- ? 

Profeslor  Smtth.  Yes.  there  have  been 
exaggerafions,   such    as    early    reporu    from 
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the  Jap  press  p>ertalnlng  to  the  long-time 
potsonlng  of  the  ground  and  to  the  damag- 
ing effects  of  bomb  radiatiC^ns  extending  far 
beyond  the  area  of  the  blast  Itself.  These 
were  not  confirmed  by  later  Investigators. 
But  let  there  be  no  doubt  aix)ut  this: 
Atomic  energy  Is  powerful  beyond  anything 
man  has  ever  known,  and  the  splitting  of 
the  atom  is  a  process  totally  different  from 
any  other  process  familiar  to  this  planet. 

Professor  Welch.  Could  you  give  us.  Pro- 
fessor Smyth,  Just  a  layman's  explanation  of 
what  makes  this  atomic  process  so  different? 

Professor  Smtth.  Perhaps  it  can  be  under- 
stood this  way:  All  other  sources  of  energy 
depend  on  changes  only  in  the  outer  struc- 
ture of  the  atoni.  "This  is  true  of  the  diges- 
tion of  food,  of  the  bvu-ning  of  coal,  the  ex- 
plosion of  dynamite,  or  of  any  other  famUlar 
chemical  change.  The  atomic  bomb,  how- 
ever, depends  on  changes  in  the  nucleus — 
the  very  heart  of  the  atom.  Such  nuclear 
changes  release  millions  of  times  more  energy 
than  any  chemical  change.  Just  as  splitting 
the  svui  would  make  much  more  difference 
to  us  than  disturbing  one  ol  the  outermost 
planets. 

Professor  Welch.  Can  you  give  us  some 
Idea  of  what  a  Pearl  Harbor  sneak  attack 
with  atomic  bombs  might  mean  if  directed 
against  the  continental  United  States? 

Professor  Smtth,  It  le  not  possible  to  be 
specific,  but  a  few  thousand  bomtis  of  the 
type  tised  at  Hiroshima  could  cripple  this 
country's  Industry  and  destroy  a  large  part 
of  the  p>opulation. 

Professor  Welch.  Is  there.  Professor  Smyth, 
any  hof>e  of  an  effective  defense  against 
atomic  lK)ml)s — that  is,  a  defense  that  might 
be  developed  within  the  foreseeable  future? 

Profeasor  Smtth.  If  you  mean  protective 
devices  or  counterweapons  of  a  military 
nature.  I  would  say  no — and  there  is  not 
likely  to  bt  any.  In  the  futtire.  bombs  of 
enormous  destructive  range  could  t>e  sent  as 
rockets  from  any  spwt  on  earth  to  any  other 
spot.  Thest  will  doubtless  be  jet-propelled, 
and  find  their  targets  by  radar.  The  attack 
would,  of  course,  be  a  surprise  one,  and  the 
rockets  would  come  In  such  numbers  that 
many  of  them  would  probably  get  through 
any  antiaircraft  defense.  We  might  not 
even  know  from  what  country  the  attack 
had  come. 

Professor  Welch.  You  present  a  most  omi- 
nous picture. 

Professor  Smtth,  I  am  speaking  only  as  a 
scientist.  Our  sole  hope  of  survival  as  a  na- 
tion In  an  atomic  war  would  be  to  have  our 
cities  and  industries  dispersed  throughout 
the  country,  preferably  underground.  Then 
at  least  a  part  of  our  population  and  indus- 
try would  survive  the  initial  attack  and  could 
retaliate  with  equally  destructive  bomtw. 

Professor  Slt.  Mr.  Welct.,  could  I  ask  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  a  question? 

Professor  Welch.  Certainly.  Professor  Sly. 

Professor  Slt.  There  ha?  been  much  talk 
alx)ut  the  so-called  secret  we  hold  In  regard 
to  the  atomic  bomb.  Without  divulging  vital 
Information,  Professor  Smyth,  could  you  tell 
us  the  nature  or  character  of  the  information 
that  Lb  secret? 

Professor  Smyth  Well,  the  situation  Is 
very  much  like  tills:  The  fundamental  scien- 
tific principles  on  which  ti^e  atomic  bomb  is 
based  were  well  known  by  IMO  to  scientists 
in  every  coimtry.  The  oily  secret  of  the 
atomic  bomb  that  the  United  States  has  for 
the  moment — and  it  is  for  tne  moment  only — 
Is  our  knowledge  ol  technical  detaUs  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  anc  final  assembly  of 
the  bomb.  In  a  tew  yean,  other  countries 
can  certainly  develop  thes»»  same  manufac- 
turing processes — or  even  letter  ones. 

Professor  Slt  Now  may  I  ask  one  more 
question:  If  this  secret  involving  the  details 
of  manufacture  and  assembly  were  to  be 
shared  with  other  nations,  Just  how  woula  we 
go  about  sharing  it? 


Professor  Smtth.  If  we  were  to  share  it 
completely,  we  wotild  have  to  permit  the 
scientists  and  engineers  of  other  nations  to 
Inspect  our  atomic  bomb  Installations,  and 
actually  to  watch  the  manufacture  and  as- 
sembly of  a  bomb  from  start  to  finish.  Short 
of  this,  we  could  possibly  provide  each  coun- 
try with  complete  blueprints  of  the  bomb 
assembly,  without  inspectional  prirUegea. 

Pr««es8or  Slt.  May  I  inquire  of  Senator 
SMrra  as  to  what  the  attitude  of  Congress 
might  be  toward  sharing  our  secret  in  either 
of  these  two  ways? 

Senator  SMrra  While  I  cannot  speak  for 
Congress,  I  do  not  think  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  would  at  the  moment  agree  to  either 
of  these  proposals.  Before  any  such  steps 
were  taken,  I.  for  one.  would  certainly  Insist 
upon  agreements  providing  for  a  two-way  ex- 
change of  Information  extending  to  the  fu- 
ture developments  of  atomic  energy — t>oth 
military  ^nd  industrial — in  ail  countries 
party  to  the  agreements:  and  In  addition, 
some  kind  of  permanent,  international  au- 
thority to  administer  such  agreements — an 
authority  in  which  we  could  all  have  con- 
fidence. Under  such  conditions.  Congress 
might  take  some  such  steps — but  not  at  the 
present  moment. 

Professor  Welch.  I  take  it.  Senator  Smith. 
that  your  suggestion  would  Involve  some  kind 
of  international  committee  or  group  that 
would  have  complete  access  to  all  lat>oratorles 
and  manufacturing  plants  Involved  In  the 
harnessing  of  atomic  energy  In  all  countries? 

Senator  Smfth.  Yes:  but  as  I  said.  Profes- 
sor Welch.  I  l)elleve  that  we  arc  very  far  from 
a  move  of  that  sort. 

Professor  Welch  Professor  Carpenter  do 
you  have  any  questions  to  ask  Professor 
Smyth  before  we  pass  on  to  the  problem  of 
controls? 

Professor  Ca]u»enteb  Well,  two  things  seem 
to  me  to  stand  out  from  Proteasor  Smyths 
statements:  First,  no  nation  can  ever  again 
afford  to  risk  even  a  successful  war;  and.  sec- 
ond, there  is  no  longer  any  safety  In  the 
supremacy  of  armaments. 

Professor  Welch  Are  those  fair  conclu- 
sions. Professor  Smyth? 

Professor  Smtth  I  think  so.  I  am  not 
sure  Just  what  a  "successful"  war  means,  for 
In  the  larger  sense,  no  modem  war  Is  ever 
"successful"  But  one  thing  Is  now  sbun- 
dantly  clear  to  those  of  us  who  are  aware  of 
the  meaning  of  atomic  energy:  A  war  between 
two  industrial  nations,  each  well  dispersed 
and  each  well  equipped  with  atomic  bombs, 
would  probably  destroy  a  large  part  of  each 
nation. 

Professor  Welch.  And  is  there,  from  now 
on,  any  safety  to  be  foimd  In  the  supremacy 
of  armaments? 

Professor  Smtth.  Certainly  not  In  the  sense 
in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think 
of  it.  We  have  heard  it  said  recently  that 
even  if  an  armament  race  should  develop  the 
United  States  would  have  a  great  advantage 
and  could  keep  ahead  of  other  countries  on 
the  production  of  a  stock  pile  of  bombs.  But 
atomic  bombs  last  a  long  time  after  they  axe 
made.  If  5,000  atomic  bomtis  could  wipe  out 
all  the  great  cities  and  industries  of  this  or 
any  other  country — provided  they  had  not 
been  dispersed — there  would  really  not  be 
much  advantage  in  having  more  than  5.000 
bombs.  In  other  words,  even  a  small  country 
possessed  of  this  number  of  bombs  and  deter- 
mined on  a  lightning  attack,  could  wipe  out 
B  much  larger  and  richer  country  overnight. 
It  is.  moreover,  fair  to  assume  that  the  bombs 
of  10  years  from  now  will  dwarf  the  ones  used 
over  Hiroshima — and.  incidentally,  will  be 
produced  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  equivalent 
In  ordinary  ttomlM. 

Professor  Welch.  Well,  I  think  the  problem 
and  Its  implications  are  plain  to  all  of  us. 
In  some  way  we  must  set  up  an  International 
control  of  the  use  of  atomic  energy.  Con- 
trol, then.  Is  what  we  must  seek.     Professor 


Carpenter,  have  there  been  any  precedent 
international  or  donsestlc — as  to  how  this 
new  force  could  be  both  adequately  and  ap- 
propriately controlled? 

Professor  CaBPCirnEft.  Precedents  In  this 
field  are  singularly  scanty — Indeed,  almost 
nonexistent.  The  practice  has  been  for  the 
government  which  possessed  the  greater 
scientific  knowledge  in  the  methods  of  war- 
fare to  (.oiard  that  know  .edge  With  the  ut- 
most care. 

Professor  Welch  But  Is  there  nothing  at 
all  to  which  we  can  turn  for  guidance? 

Professor  CAJtPKNm.  There  h«ve  boer,  oc- 
casions when  nations  have  renounced  the 
use  of  some  method  of  warfare.  England 
and  Prance  in  1864  abandoned  privateering. 
Two  years  later,  the  Declaration  of  Parts  con- 
tained an  article  extending  the  principle  to 
other  nations  The  use  of  poison  gas  was 
forbidden  in  The  Hague  Convention  of  1899 
and  reaffirmed  at  the  Washington  C-onference 
of  1922.  Poison  gas  was.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  used  in  the  recent  war.  but  there  is  a 
strong  suspicion  that  its  nonose  was  due 
not  so  much  to  international  agreement  as 
to  the  fear  of  retaliation  and  to  the  fact  that 
strategic  bombing  was  found  to  be  more 
profitable. 

Professor  Welch  Did  the  League  ot  Na- 
tions develop  anything  of  a  regulatory  char- 
acter that  might  be  helpful? 

Professor  Cak^ew in.  Almost  nothing.  The 
problem  of  inspecting  armaments  was  once 
Investigated  "by  the  League,  but  nothing 
came  of  It,  Under  the  League's  administra- 
tion of  reconstruction  loans  in  Austria. 
Hungary,  and  Bulgaria,  the  Council  of  the 
League  appointed  commissioners  to  reside 
in  each  country  to  supervise  the  tise  ol 
money  available  under  the  loans.  Their 
work,  however,  was  largely  advisory  plus 
certain  approval  powers  in  regard  to  pro- 
cedures. The  refugee  settlement  question  in 
Oreece  was  placed  under  an  autonomous 
settlement  commission,  two  of  the  fotir  mem- 
bers being  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
League.  These,  however,  are  very  pale  ex- 
amples to  support  the  regulation  of  the 
use  of  atomic  energy. 

Professor  Welch,  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
historical  precedents  offer  us  almost  no  guid- 
ance. Senator  Smfth.  can  you  tell  us  about 
curent  proposals  that  have  been  suggested 
to  Congress  for  the  control  of  atomic  energy? 

Senator  SMrrn.  Specifically,  we  have  been 
considering  the  question  of  the  domestic 
control  of  atomic  energy  which  the  so-called 
May-Johnson  bill  aims  to  cover.  For  the 
purposes  of  our  discussion  today,  tl^is  is  not 
of  first  importance  compared  with  interna- 
tional control:  but  I  might  note  in  passing 
that  there  is  grave  danger  of  hampering  the 
free  scope  of  scientific  research  and  dis- 
covery If  anything  approaching  rigid  gov- 
ernmental controls — either  domebtlc  or  In- 
ternational— are  Imposed  on  this  or  any  other 
field  of  scientific  effort.  The  danger  of  ex- 
cessive controls  of  exploratory  research  was 
the  chief  defect  of  the  May-Johnson  bill. 
Senator  Ball  has,  within  the  pest  few  days, 
introduced  a  sukjetitute  bill  intended  to  cor- 
rect these  defects,  but  I  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  it  thoroughly. 

Professor  Welch  What  have  the  hearings 
developed  concerning  the  international  con- 
trol ol  atomic  energy? 

SenatOT  SMrrn.  The  Important  Isaur.  of 
course,  is  whether  we  can  have  adequate 
international  controls — and  if  so.  whether  we 
can  trust  those  in  control^in  other  words, 
whether  we  dare  to  pool  what  knowledge  we 
have  and  what  further  knowledge  we  may 
develop,  and  If  so,  with  whom?  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  new  instrument  of  such 
unprecedented  destruction — so  little  under- 
stood and  BO  different  from  anything  in  the 
whole  history  of  human  experience — rhould 
be  placed  under  a  special  authority  com- 
poeed    of     representative     world    scientists. 
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Other  groups  bave  nigscsted  that  we  Imtne- 
dliktcly  rrcan.u  »  'world  government"  to 
rule  \i%  all  through  some  sort  of  world  par- 
lUunont  and  world  police  force.  Still  others 
point  to  the  tAn  Francisco  Charter  and  urge 
that  the  control  of  atcmic  ener?;y  be  placed 
■     ■"  '  r  Council  of  the  United  Nations 

c 

i^rt-Xck  Hi  gather.  Senator  Smfth. 

that  you  ;iat  even  If  we  had  the  con- 

•nd  tae  cotirage.  we  ahruld  have  to 
among  thr»«  method*.  Either  a  spe- 
cial authority,  aa  you  have  said,  or  a  world 
irovernmrnt.  cr  acme  development  out  of  the 
United  Nation*  Orf^anizatlon.  Would  you 
•  ti>  expre44)  your  own  opinion.  Senator,  on 
V.        1  of  thew!  courses  should  be  followed? 

I  TH    I  do  not  think  the  Inier- 
>  ulem   haa   been   sufBciently    cie- 

fo  p«mU  a  oomplat*  anawer  at  this 
Mora  w*  procNd,  however,  to  a  g^i 
era]  dlactiasloii  of  thc««  and  other  poastbllt- 
I  waul  to  enter  a  aUong  protest  against 
icrtng  any  propoaal  lucking  toward  a 
world  gcvernirent  or  a  world  republic  at  this 
time.  Any  such  propoaal  now  will  only  tend 
to  diuur  (lur  CO'  :  :  m  the  accomplish- 
meiii.s  itt  s.n  Fi.'  ill  the  scttins;  up  of 

thr  L'Mited  Nations  OrKanization  Whatever 
else  m.iy  tie  our  policies,  we  must,  in  my  Judg- 
BQent.  build  (lom  that.  The  San  Franclfco 
Cbarler  u  not  perfect.  It  is  certainly  not  the 
kmc-range  Onal  destination  In  world  orjfan- 
tcattons  But  what  we  need  to  be  working 
for  itxiay  la  pr<>greas  rather  than  j)erfcction  — 
milestones  on  the  road  to  world  understand- 
ing and  peace — even  tboutth  the  lltial  expres- 
sion of  our  bcpes  and  efforts  is  still  a  long 
way  ofT. 

Prcfesaor  WiacH.  Ycu  feel  strongly.  Sena- 
tor, that  no  new  international  authority 
•hould  be  esUalished  to  handle  this  matter? 

Senator  Emith.  I  do  We  cannot  have  two 
or  more  world,  organizations.  The  one  we 
have  IS  more- -far  more— than  many  of  us 
dar  d  to  hope  fcr.  and  nothing  must  be  done 
to  weaken  it.  But.  above  all  else,  we  must 
Inunediatcly  put  Into  practice  the  spirit  of 
human  undenitandtng  and  confidence  that 
dominated  at  5;an  Franclaco  and  brought  5Uch 
amazit^  succesa  to  that  Conference. 

Profesacr  W:u.ch.  Thank  you,  Senator,  for 
•Q  frank  an  eipresslon.  Well,  gentlemen,  in 
view  rf  the  ft-cts  yru  have  had  presented  and 
th»  5ifii.ii:nT;  vou  have  discussed,  what  Im- 
^  •  >  u!d  ycu  suggest  toward  the 

ci  :  energy?     Professor  Sly,  do 

you    V       «■    lo  81  An? 

P;  -.''  :.or  Sly.  Only  to  propose  a  rather 
grtm  premise  but  one  which  seems  to  me 
fundamental.  It  Is  this:  Nations  today  do 
not  make  pe.nce  the  first  objective  of  their 
forel^cn  poKclee.  Their  first  objective  is 
•ecurity:  their  second  objective  la  domestic 
protperlty;  and!  their  third  objective  la  peace. 
The  only  way  to  place  peace  first  is  to  place 
security  and  pruepentv  :,  .  ;  Mtlon  where 
they  are  no  longer  issues  A  \jry  tall  order. 
Indeed,  but  lit  us  talk  only  of  modest  be- 
glrnip  ••= 

P"  :         :    \>         -     Professor  Smyth? 

^'~  M     !'      ,.s   Proft^ssor  Sly   haa 

li>'  •-•!;•  aim  of  mtxlcrn 

diplomacy,  I  cua  uniy  tall  back  upon  the  Im- 
pUeattOBi  of  my  previous  statements.  There 
remain  two  choices  open  to  us:  Either  we 
ahaJI  have  to  move  a  large  part  of  our  indus- 
trial and  domestic  economy  underground  and 
ccncenlrate  on  developing  the  maximum  de- 
structive power  of  aton^ic  energv— this  may 
*^"  "  '  '  "'Various  survival,  but  It  will  not 
'  ";   "r.  we  shall  almply  have  to 

^^'-■i'  ■  ''"^h  other  and  concentrate  on 

*^»  '■  '   productive  powers  of  atomic 

r  V.  Tliii  would  promise  us  both  secu- 
!  nd  pe«ce,  and  also.  I  believe,  prosperity. 

•^  «»•  no  middle  course. 

■■  '"'H.   Profes^'T  C.r;  o;:-<  r    (!    .-s 
•  i  you? 
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^'-  •  v-rra.  It    d.  • 

^^*   ''  '     --^Ible— a:.,;    I    ;.    .; 

too  iUc.j.     ij.il  I  umnot  conceive  that  any 


people  anywhere  would  voluntarily  choose  a 
life  of  perpetual  burrowing  to  keep  a  few 
feet  under  the  latest  Jet-p-opelled.  high- 
penetration  bomb.  As  fantastic  as  It  may 
seem  to  a  disillusioned.  suspl<:lous,  and  war- 
torn  world.  I  propose  to  talk  about  how  to 
stop  fighting — and  1  agree  with  Professor 
Smyth,  there  is  no  middle  ccurse. 

Senator  S'rrxH    Mr.   Welch  — 

Professor  Weich.  Senator  fMiTH? 

Senator  Smith  Professor  Carpenter  pro- 
poses that  we  talk  about  how  to  stop  fight- 
ing, but  I  want  to  ask  If  we  can  get  at  our 
problem  that  way?  What  Is  It.  really,  that 
prevents  tis  from  having  p«ace?  I  believe 
that  what  we  know  as  "national  sovereignty" 
Is  the  chief  stumbling  block  to  world  peace. 
If  this  Idea  of  "national  sovereignly"  could 
be  rolaxed — all  over  the  world,  and  even  Just 
a  little — then  an  Impnirtant  beginning  could 
be  made  In  creating  a  world  without  the 
Incltemcnla  to  make  war.  Ai  you. well  know. 
Professor  Carpenter,  almost  no  Impression 
has  been  made  on  this  ld«a  of  'national 
sovereignty"  since  It  took  liold  of  nations 
nearly  400  years  ago.  A  new  political  force 
must  be  released  for  the  world  by  statesmen 
and  political  scientists  exactly  as  new  physi- 
cal force  has  been  released  by  the  physicists 
and  other  scientists — and  it  may  take  quite 
as  long  to  do  so. 

Professor  Welch.  I  am  sure  we  all  hope 
that  you  are  right.  Senator — what  do  you 
suggest? 

S?nator  SMrrH.  Simply  that  the  United 
States  take  the  initiative  and  Invite  repre- 
sentatives of  the  British  Empire  and  RU£S.a 
to  enter  into  Informal  discussions  locking 
toward  the  formation  of  an  International 
partnership  for  the  development  of  atomic 
energy.  1  fay  Informal  disctisslons  because 
no  binding  agreements  could  be  expected 
until  the  possibilities  are  thoroughly  ex- 
plored; I  say  partnership  Ijecause  I  am  seek- 
ing a  common  enterprise  as  opposed  to  ruth- 
less competitive  bidding  among  sovereign 
nations,  which  Is.  to  me,  the  root  of  so  many 
cf  our  International  troubles.  If  this  course 
were  followed,  the  three  nations  concerned 
could  plan  for  their  Joint  approach  to  the 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization, looking  toward  the  establishment 
of  International  cooperation  in  the  use  of 
atomic  energy,  wiihin  th-  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  The  purpose  would 
be  to  prevent  competitive  armaments,  to 
safeguard  world  peace,  and  to  make  the 
peacetime  benefits  of  atomic  energy  avail- 
able to  all  peoples. 

Professor  Welch.  You  suggest  an  Interna- 
tional partnership  for  development — I  note 
you  say  nothing  of  control. 

Senator  SMrrH.  That  is  right.  Talk  of 
controls  seems  to  me,  at  the  moment,  to  be 
premature.  The  Immediate  question  Is  not 
control.  It  Is  the  attitude  of  mind  with 
which  we  approach  the  problem.  Everyone 
Is  talking  about  the  need  ol  a  new  line  of 
thinking  to  meet  the  prorate  of  a  new  world 
of  atomic  power.  Well,  le.'s  try  It— let's 
forget  (so  far  as  this  question  Is  concerned) 
world  police  forces,  economic  sanctions,  in- 
spectlonal  and  reporting  services,  and  all  the 
rest  of  (he  panoply  of  potetitlal  force  upon 
wh:ch  we  have  depended  io  long  and  so 
vainly,  and  try  something  a  little  different ; 
namely,  a  partnership  arracgement  in  the 
development  of  this  great  new  power.  Con- 
trols will  follow— not.  howover.  as  police 
measures — but  rather  as  a  set  of  commercial 
bylaws  growing  naturally  ard  easily  from 
the  needs  of  a  common  venture. 

Professor  Blt.  I  like  what  you  say.  Ssnator. 
and  It  makes  sense  to  me:  bui  we  will  never 
get  anywhere  with  it  until  we  name  names, 
and  the  names  at  the  moment  are  England, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States.  Anything 
mure  than  temporary  and  superficial  differ- 
ences between  England  and  the  United  States 
ire  to  me  unthinkable.  But  as  between 
Russia  on  the  one  hand  and  England  and  the 
United  Sutes  on  the  other — tiere  is  suspi- 


cion, dl^rust.  and  even  fear.  To  put  It 
bluntly.  (Russia's  attitude  toward  Interna- 
tional cooperation  today  Is  very  much  like  the 
attitude  pf  the  United  States  toward  Inter- 
national ;  cooperation  In  1920 — although 
Russia  t^  behaved  somewhat  better;  she 
did.  at  least.  Join  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation. I  would  like  to  add  this  thcu'^ht  to 
your  projx)sal:  If  the  United  States  invites 
Russia  to  such  a  conference  as  you  propose, 
and  either  Russia  does  not  come  or  falls  to 
cooperatf .  that  the  same  offer  of  partnership 
be  made^  to  England  alone,  with  the  hop>e 
that  Russia  may  Join  at  a  later  date. 

Profesj^or  Welch.  Does  that  suggestion 
ireet  witii  your  approval,  Senator? 

Senator  Smith.  Well— yes.  I  think  so.  As 
Professoi  Sly  points  out,  however,  it  is  com- 
mon knowledge  that  our  relations  with  Russltf 
are  not  us  smooth  as  we  would  like,  and  I 
would  nit  wish  to  see  an  element  of  threat 
enter  thf  negotiations.  In  other  words,  1 
would  n^t  say  to  Russia,  "Join  with  us,  or 
el5e— "    ; 

Profes^r  Slt.  I  did  not  mean  to  present 
it  as  a  th^-eat — rather  let  me  say  as  a  "stimu- 
lus." It  [looks  very  much  as  tf  the  day  of 
the  glan^  power  In  world  politics  is  here, 
and  Justj  In  case  things  should  go  wrong 
again,  pvhaps  in  the  beginning,  we  should 
take  our]  partners  where  we  can  find  them. 
England  twell  may  bs,  at  present,  our  only 
op;)ortun(lty— certainly  our  most  hopeful  one. 

Profes*)r  Welch.  Do  you  think,  Professor 
Carpentol-.  that  the  adoption  of  this  proposal 
would  tand  to  weaken  the  prestige  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization? 

Profesiir  Carpenter.  I  think  not.  After 
all,  the  tJnited  Nations  Organization  is  not 
yet  a  goi»g  concern,  and  the  Security  Council 
Is  not  ev(en  formed.  Would  it  not  be  likely 
that  as  $enator  Smfths  International  part- 
nership developed  and  other  countries  were 
admitted,  (as  I  assume  they  would  be),  that 
the  Sectirlty  Council  might  become,  In  a 
sense,  tlje  trustee  of  the  partnership,  and 
serve  as  an  administrator  of  its  affairs. 

Profesa(Dr  Welch.  Would  you  agree  to  that. 
Senator? 

Ssnatot  Smith.  I  would  hope  that  some 
such  development  would  take  place.  I  would 
hope.  fuijth->r.  that  with  the  leading  nations 
working  together  In  this  common  effort — an 
effort  th^t  I  realize  would.  In  the  beginning. 
be  extremely  limited — that  sufficient  con- 
fidence \»ould-  be  created  to  extend  this  type 
of  cooperation  into  other  fields — possibly 
medicine-  agriculture,  and  the  engineering 
sciences.  1 

Profesiir  Welch.  Professor  Sly,  does  this 
proposal  seem  to  you  to  hold  any  hope? 

Professor  Slt.  Well,  at  first  thought.  Pro- 
fessor Welch,  It  sounds  to  all  of  us,  I  think, 
a  little  f^ail  and  a  little  vague,  but  we  shall 
have  to  $tart  with  something  like  It.  Per- 
haps tha  conversations  between  Mr.  Attlee. 
Mr.  Kipi  and  Mr.  Truman  taking  place  to- 
day are  steps  in  this  direction.  Certainly  no 
major  cofcintry  will  submit,  at  the  present 
moment,  to  the  type  of  controls  that  have 
been  so  freely  discussed.  The  recent  pro- 
posals to  arm  heavily,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  outlay  the  atomic  bomb  as  a  military 
weapon,  in  the  other.  Just  do  not  alone  make 
the  slightest  sense  to  me.  Nor  in  my  Judg- 
ment shSiuld  we  scatter  such  secrets  as  we 
have  throughout  the  world  without  substan- 
tial assutancs  of  good  faith— and  not  too 
much  Titk.  This  will  take  time,  and  a  di- 
plomacy lalmcst  as  new  as  the  bomb  Itself. 
But  th'sils  very  clear  to  me:  We  will  either 
find  a  common  bond  in  this  new  atomic 
force,  orjln  place  of  security  we  will  find 
ourselvesi  striving  only  for  survival. 

Professor  Welch.  Professor  Carpenter,  you 
have  EOBiethlng  to  add? 

Profes^r  CABPrvrrza.  I  would  Just  like  to 
empLast^two  things:  The  first  Is  the  urgent 
need  to  ^ake  the  tremendous  implications 
Of  atomlt  energy  clear  to  every  citizen  In 
America.     This.  I  think,  la  a  new  rcsponsl- 
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bUlty  that  our  scientific  men  must 
for  they  alone  speak  with  auttiorlty  and  full 
understanding  In  the  field.  The  second  thing 
I  would  like  to  emphasise  Is  that  I  would 
urge  the  prompt  passage  of  tiomestlc  legis- 
lation to  prevent  the  Internal  abuse  of  this 
new  force  and  to  encourage  the  freest  poaBlb>e 
study  of  it.  • 

Professor  Welch  Gentlemei.  I  feel  that 
you  experts  have  done  our  listeners  a  great 
service.    You  have  made  three  proposals: 

1.  That  an  informal  conference  be  set  up 
between  Great  Britain.  Rui«la.  and  the 
United  States  to  establish  ar  International 
partnership  among  the  Unittd  Nations  de- 
signed to  develop  the  peacetlm?  use  of  atomic 
energy,  and  ultimately  to  prevent  Its  use  as 
an  Instrument  of  destructlor : 

a  You  urge  the  widest  pofslble  publicity 
In  the  United  States  and  Poielgn  countrJea 
pertaining  to  the  tremendous  Implications 
of  both  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  this  energy; 
and 

3.  You  urge  the  prompt  pa&iage  of  domes- 
tic legislation  to  assure  us  Irteraal  protec- 
tion and  to  encourage  the  freest  possible 
scientific  development. 

If  the  world  is  not  to  set  3Ut  to  destroy 
Itself — and  any  such  Idea  Is  inconceivable — 
the  world  must  gradually  agree,  in  good 
faith,  to  control  for  mutual  benefit,  this  in- 
calculable force. 
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or  MINKXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Noi^ember  14  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ha\e  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "A  Chance  for  Peace"  which  I 
delivered  Friday  night,  No^■ember  9,  be- 
fore the  Cincinnati  Foreign  Policy  Insti- 
tute at  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  which  was 
broadcast  over  Station  WLW. 

There  being  no  objection .  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ii  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  Just  3  months  since  the  Second  World 
War  ended  in  complete  victory  over  the 
Axis.  Are  we  already  loalr.g  the  peace? 
Have  we  and  our  allies  already  begun  to 
drift  toward  another  and  m^iny  time  more 
destructive  war? 

Many  millions  of  though.ful  Americana 
are  asking  those  questions  tcday.  They  are 
asking  them  In  thotisands  of  letters  pouring 
into  our  offices  in  Waehlngtori.  and  over  din- 
ner tables  and  in  meetings  from  Maine  to 
California. 

I  have  been  asking  myself  those  questions 
and  I  do  not  like  the  answers  I  reach. 

The  United  Nations  Orgarlzation  we  are 
about  to  estatillsh,  with  Its  \'eto  power  and 
many  concessions  to  national  sovereignty, 
was  always  weak  for  the  tasl:  of  preserving 
world  peace.  Since  the  atomic  bomb  ex- 
ploded, the  Charter  appears  pitifully  In- 
adequate. Leadership  In  strengthening  the 
United  Nations  Organization  mvist  come 
one  of  the  three  great  powers:  RuMla, 
Brluin.  and  the  United  8Ut»8.  Yet  there 
has  been  no  indication  of  even  the  desire 
to  move  In  that  direction  from  the  respon- 
sible leaders  of  any  one  of  these  three. 

Instead.  It  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  that  the  governments  now  In  power 
In  Britain.  Russia,  and  the  United  States, 
are  planning   to   rely   for  aecurlty   far   more 


on  national  strength  and  regional  arrange- 
ments than  on  a  world-wide  security  organi- 
sation. Par  from  strengthening  our  collec- 
tive security  organization,  we  are  already 
embarking  on  a  secret,  nationalistic  arma- 
ments race  In  the  invention  and  production 
of  even  more  destructive  weapons  with  ever 
greater  ranges  This  we  are  doing  in  the 
face  of  historical  precedents  which  indicate 
that  the  climax  of  every  such  race  in  the 
past  has  been  an  explosion  into  war. 

Even  before  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion is  established,  the  real  power  of  the 
world  Is  being  frozen  into  the  old  power 
politics,  spheres  of  influence  pattern  which, 
if  not  broken  up  In  time,  will  make  a  mock- 
ery of  that  peace  Charter  on  which  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  have  pinned  their  hopes. 
Yes.  we  protest  bitterly  agaltut  the  frank 
and  sometimes  brutal  way  In  which  Russia 
chooses  to  manage  affairs  in  her  {}iirticular 
sphere  In  Kastem  Europe,  and  we  condemn 
the  imperialism  which  occasionally  shows 
through  the  smoother  operations  of  Britain 
in  her  sphere  in  the  Near  and  Far  Bast.  But 
we  have  a  congenital  blind  spot  when  It 
comes  to  recognizing  the  similarity  between 
what  Russia  and  Britain  are  doing  In  their 
spheres  and  what  we  are  domg  or  propoee 
to  do  in  our  own  sphere,  the  American  hemi- 
sphere and  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  takes 
in  a  fairly  large  slice  of  the  whole  world. 

It  is  futile  and  unrealistic,  even  if  more 
comfortable,  to  try  to  blame  Russia  and 
Britain  for  this  tragic  situation.  Oxir  own 
Government  is  playing  much  the  same  game, 
albeit  somewhat  less  aggressively.  Certainly 
we  are  not  exerting  any  vigorous  leadership 
In  the  opposite  direction.  At  best,  as  oc- 
curred In  the  London  Conference,  we  op- 
pose unilateral  decisions  by  Russia  in  East- 
em  Europe,  but  so  far  we  haven't  proposed 
any  constructive  alternative  solution  to  Rus- 
sia's security  problem. 

If  this  drift  is  to  be  stopped,  and  some 
realistic  move  made  toward  preserving  world 
peace,  the  United  States  will  have  to  make 
It.  Leadership  Is  thrust  upon  us.  whether 
we  like  It  or  not,  not  only  because  much  of 
the  world  la  looking  to  us  for  rehabilitation 
help,  but  because  of  our  tremendous  eco- 
nomic and  military  power,  and  above  all, 
because  we  made  the  atomic  bomb  and  we 
used  It.  If  we  refuse  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  leadership,  then  the  world  will 
continue  to  drift  toward  a  third  great  war. 

It  Is  equally  futile  to  blame  lack  of  cotira- 
geous  leadership  in  Washington  for  our  pres- 
ent depressing  outlook.  We'd  better  look 
nearer  home,  at  what  you  and  I  and  Neighbor 
John  are  doing  and  thinking.  By  and  large, 
in  this  democracy,  we  get  Jtist  about  the  kind 
of  leadership  from  our  public  officials  that 
we  want  and  deserve.  If  we  are  so  confused 
that  we  don't  know  what  we  want,  or  too 
lazy  to  think  things  through  and  decide 
What  we  want,  then  we  get  no  leadership  at 
all  and  the  nation  dirfts,  as  it  is  drifting 
today,  toward  chaos. 

And  as  long  as  a  substantial  number  of 
the  135.000.000  of  us  In  American  prefer  to 
listen  to  demagogic  appeals  to  bates,  fears. 
und  prejudices  rather  than  appeals  to  our 
reason,  which  may  Involve  some  unpleasant 
decisions,  we  and  the  world  wlU  continue  to 
drift. 

The  democratic,  peace-loving  peoples  of 
the  world  are  facing  a  critical  test  in  the 
next  few  years.  It  isn't  easy  to  make  up  the 
collective  mind  erf  135.000,000  people  and  de- 
velop a  strong,  vigorous  and  concrete  for- 
eign policy.  It  can  be  done  only  if  every 
one  of  us  is  willing  to  do  some  tough  think- 
ing, and  rid  ourselves  of  some  of  the  ridic- 
ulous paradoxes  and  prejudices  In  which  we 
are  bogged  down  today. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  paradoxes  I'm  talk- 
ing about. 

We  want  our  Government  to  take  an  even 
stronger  position  against  Russian  unilateral 
decisions  in  eastern  Europe,  yet  every  poU 
taken  shows  an  overwhelming  majority  of  us 


determined  that  the  United  States  hang  on 
to  most  of  the  military  bases  we  have  used 
in  the  Pacific  war.  What  Is  the  difference 
between  Russia  wanting  absolute  control  In 
nations  adjoining  her.  from  which  an  attack 
was  launched  on  her  in  1941,  and  our  want- 
ing atwolute  control  of  the  bases  from  which 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Hartwr  was  launchedT 
Apparently  we  want  Russia  to  place  all  her 
faith  in  the  United  Nations  Organisation 
but  we're  not  willing  to  place  any  faith  in  It. 
Often  the  very  same  people  wl»  demaad 
that  we  talk  tough.  In  fact  dictate,  to  Russia 
and  Britain,  are  the  very  ones  who  Inaii  that 
demobilization  of  our  armed  fortes,  which 
General  Marshall  says  already  is  gotng  so  fast 
It  amounts  to  disintegration,  be  stJill  further 
speeded  up.  They  are  usually  the  ones  who 
bitterly  oppose  even  consideration  of  peace- 
time conscription,  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure to  make  sure  that  our  voice  raised  against 
aggression  will  not  again  be  dtsrefarded  t>e- 
cause  we  are  Impotent.  Just  what  are  ws  to 
do  if  our  allies  don't  like  our  dictation? 

We  are  supposed  to  keep  the  atomic  bomb 
a  closely  guarded  national  secret,  on  the 
basis  that  all  nations  can  trust  our  Inten- 
tions but  we  dare  not  trust  any  other  na- 
tion, or  even  the  United  Nations  with  the 
secret.  We  should  demand  a  settlement  in 
Palestine  to  our  liking,  but  we  ahouM  not 
assume  any  responsibility  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  settlement.  Similar  confused 
and  paradoxical  reactions  could  be  multi- 
plied Indefinitely. 

I've  been  pretty  rough  mlth  we.  the  people. 
I  have  done  U  delltjerately  because  I  think 
we  need  some  har«h  talk  to  weke  us  out  of 
our  lethargy  and  get  the  American  "let's  do 
something  al>out  It"  spirit  in  action.  Amer- 
ican boys  didn't  win  the  war  by  sticking  to 
relatively  safe  fox  holes.  They  won  by  climb- 
ing out  of  the  fox  holes  and  slugging  It  out. 
We  won't  win  the  peace  by  staying  In  mental 
fox  holes  hoping  that  something  wl'.l  ttxrn 
up.  It's  time  to  slug  It  out  with  the  facts 
and  realltlep.  decide  where  we  want  to  go, 
and  then  get  going. 

It  is  futile  to  blame  lack  of  leadership  in 
Washington  for  our  present  drifting.  De- 
structive crltlclBm  haa  never  accomplished 
ansrthing  constructive.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  we.  the  people,  are  helpless  We 
can  do  sometliing.  We  can  think  this  Inter- 
national situation  through,  decide  where  we 
think  America  ought  to  go.  and  then  demand 
that  otir  political  leadership  start  moving  in 
that  direction.  If  a  strong  enough  demand 
of  that  sort  Is  made,  the  kind  of  vlgorotis 
leadership  we  need  will  develop. 

Let  me  state  the  realities  of  the  Inter- 
national situation  as  I  see  them,  and  chart 
the  direction  in  which  I  believe  we  should 
demand  that  our  Government  In  Washington 
move. 

The  facts  are  not  pleasant.  Perhaps  It  Is 
very  late  to  reverse  the  drift  toward  a  "power 
politics-spheres  of  influence"  pattern  for  the 
world.  All  history  indicates  to  us  that  such 
a  pattern  Inevitably  leads  to  war.  But  while 
It  may  be  late,  we  owe  it  to  futnre  genera- 
tions to  at  least  try  to  save  the  peace. 

We  and  the  peoples  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth talk  the  same  language  and  have 
much  the  same  political  background,  w.i :, 
we  talk  of  freedom  for  the  individua. ,  ine 
elections  and  democracy  \n  in.teruational 
conferences  and  agreements,  we  can  be  rea- 
sonably confident  that  when  it  comes  to  the 
specific  application  of  such  principles,  we  will 
not  be  too  far  apart. 

There  is  no  such  common  understanding 
between  ourselves  and  the  Russians.  The 
London  conference  made  It  tragically  plain, 
that  despite  Moscow.  Teheran,  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam,  we  and  the  Russians  do  not  mean 
the  samw  thing  when  we  talk  abotrt  or  agree 
upon  "free  election"  or  "interim  governments 
broadly  representative  of  all  democratto 
groups  in  a  country."  When  Russia 
of  democracy,  she  doesn't  mean  the  ss 
thing  we  do.     This  la  a  grave  problem 
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on*  whirh  must  b«  tolvwl  U  w«  »r«  to  work 
•ffvrtivrly  with  RuMl*  la  an  inurnattonal 
orgknuutioo  to  prtmern  ptmct.  To  ifnor* 
It.  or  try  to  ftml  ounwlVM  that  It  dOM  not 
MUt.  win  binder  ratttar  than  h«lp  a  aolu* 
tton. 

yf,-r.  ...  — «<-'ent.  daapit*  a  mtnorlty  In- 
A\'  >ua  antl-Ruaaian  Jlngulam, 

thai  I  -Jortty  of  our  p«<)- 

pl»  «  work  with  Ruasla 

ar  '  It  Is  equally  clear 

th  .(<nt  doca  not  share 

that  r  •  in  our  intentions.     In  view 

of  our  ;.  .  :.ce  to  Russian  regional  secur- 
ity alsu.  white  admitting  of  no  dtacusston  of 
our  own  regie  nal  secttrlty  moves,  our  obvious 
reluctance  to  trtut  Russia  with  the  atomic 
bomb  secret  un  any  basis  whatsoever,  and 
the  jingoistic  antl-Ruastan  Ulk  that  U  all 
too  prevalent  here.  Russia's  suspicions  are 
ly  to  understand  Just  becoming  irrl- 
wlll  not  remove  those  suspicions,  but 
constructive  leadership  on  our  part 
might  do  It. 

It  la  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  the 
division  of  Germany  Into  four  different  oc- 
cupatl>)n  zones  has  not  worked  out  well.  Just 
as  the  division  of  Europe  Into  spheres  of  in- 
fluence has  slowed  down  economic  recovery 
and  undoubtedly  will  locrease  suffering  and 
starTatlon  among  the  people  of  that  unfor- 
tunate continent  during  this  winter.  The 
whole  mess  In  Europ*  cries  aloud  for  a  truly 
International  control  with  the  power  back 
of  It  to  make  It  function. 

The  toluticn  Is  not.  aa  Ruaala  proposes,  to 
duplicate  Eanipes  chaos  by  setting  up  the 
aame  system  In  Asia.  Nor  Is  the  answer  for 
the  United  States  to  insist  on  retaining 
solely  In  Its  own  hands  the  decisive  power  in 
Japan  and  Asia.  That  way  we  are  likely  to 
wind  up  fts  thoroughly  hated  In  A-sla  as' 
Russia  will  be  In  eastern  Europe  If  the  pres- 
ent situation  continues. 

w^-  )iave  talked  abtjut  how  modern  com- 
r  .  It  Ion  and  trsn.sportatlon  have  made  us 
M  ■  :  •:  would  say  that  we  ac- 
';•;•'•  Hut  the  fact  Is  that  our 
Oovwmmen .  and  Russia's  and  Briuln's  Oov- 
•mm«nt«  are  acting  as  though  we  still  lived 
In  the  world  of  the  nlneteenih  century.  We 
talk  about  one  world,  but  we  do  not  act  aa 
If  It  Is  one  world. 

rs  :    w  '  1.-     .:  In  Indochina  and 
»•     hi-  ,1-    f  !    r  freedom  of  those 
•     si-vfir.!     h.     '.tie    weak    and 
^•-       r   *..'u'  s..:.  Krancirco  Char- 
ring  for  Russia  to  Impose  pup- 
:.'.-     r,  Bil.'.irla  and  Rumarila, 
■    vvr<  :  <  :    i    us  and  the  Bruiah 
!    ?>•■:, -:i    to    Impose    govern- 
.     i:    1    Indochina    which   they 
Where  is  there  any  real  dlffer- 
inornl  Ju.stiflcatlon  Is  there  for 
;    ■      s?  one  standard  In  Europe  and  another 

International  decisions   In   Europe  cannot 

be  con.s!.!.'  I  .■     .  t\.rately  from  those  In  Asia. 
-Russian  :.   .,!;tl  .secrecy  cannot  be  dis- 

cussed ap.irt  fr.  -■.  •;.*>  n-~  ;r.;,-  bomb  se<rret.  a 
settlement  In  Pilf  ■:!■,•  :!;<:•  fl-  mto  the 
V  :.'  European  and  Nclh  F.is'  ;".-;r>  h:!c1 
%.'  Ci.not  Insist  on  a  v>:..ce  ;u  tl.e  uil.urs  cf 
Europe   and    Asia   and   also  demand    a  strict 
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hf  mlsphere. 

We  can't  hav  .-  -  ,;:d  eat  it  too,  W» 
cannot  insist  oi.  .  ::•-  ;,...,ci  m  the  Americas 
and  the  Pacific  ;  t  \pect  Eurcpe  and  Asia 
to  place  their  tr;  ;      Vnited  Nations  Or- 

tantzatlon.    It  'Ve  cannot  play 

It  both  ways  at  cr.ce.  It  v^ould  be  far  better 
to  openly  throw  overboard  collective  security 
•xA  arm  to  the  teeth,  than  to  continue  our 
present  double  talk  which  Is  only  fooling  our- 
:id  confusing  the  rest  of  the  world. 
"  -ible.  that  by  dominating  ths 
^  pending  Tast  sums  on  milUarv 

■'    could    in    effect    achi  '.       i 
•    for   a   few   decades.      I 
for  reasons  I  will  eUborate  ;: 
iJui    such   a   policy   wcu^d    :-....-;> 
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more  aenss  than  our  prssent,  do  nothtnf, 
policy  ot  <trU  t. 

Or  m%  oould  rs^lly  throw  our  leadership  and 
strength  Into  making  collectlvi>  security  work. 
We  oould  act  vigorously  on  our  belief  that 
thU  Is  one  world.  I  think  M\aX  la  the  only 
cours*  that  holds  any  hope  for  us  or  the 
world. 

Before  examining  the  step*  iieoeMary.  It  we 
choose  that  course,  let's  take  ik  look  at  what 
the  atomic  bomb,  the  proximity  fuse,  the 
B-:».  and  the  V-l  and  Va  projectiles  mean 
in  terms  of  national  defense,  possible  war, 
and  the  prevention  of  another  world  war. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  the  destruction  of 
this  war  unless  one  actually  stes  It.  Despite 
news  stories  and  newsreels,  I  hud  no  real  con- 
ception of  the  devastation  wj-ought  by  our 
bombing  of  Germany  with  old-fashioned  TNT 
until  I  walked  the  streets  ol'  Cologne  and 
Aachen,  and  flew  In  a  cub  plane  over  the 
shattered  Industrial  cities  of  the  Ruhr  Valley. 
Having  seen  that  destruction  and  desolation 
myself,  I  am  convinced. 

I  believe  It  utterly  when  General  Marshall 
says  that  any  future  aggressor  will  strike  first 
at  the  United  States,  whose  gn^t  power,  mo- 
bilized during  two  precious  yeiirs.  turned  the 
tide  and  defeated  the  Axis.  Next  time  well 
be  the  first,  not  the  last,  vlctlnr.  of  aegression. 
I  believe  It  completely  when  Dr.  Oppen- 
hclmer  says  that  in  one  swift  night  raid  20  key 
Industrial  cities  of  the  United  .'States  could  be 
destroyed  and  40.000.000  of  our  people  killed 
with  atomic  bomta.  I  believe  him  when  he 
tells  us  the  scientists  so  far  CEoinot  envisage 
any  effective  defense  against  such  an  atomic 
bomb  raid. 

I  believe  the  many  scientists  who  have  told 
us  that  the  so-called  atomlc-lximb  secret  is 
no  secret  at  all,  and  that  the  ai)p;ied  research 
and  engineering  discoveries  which  enabled 
us  to  produce  it  can  be  duplicated  by  any  in- 
dustrial nation  In  from  3  to  10  years,  making 
It  certain  that  another  war  if  It  comes  will 
be  an  atomic  war.  To  talk  of  outlawing  U-C 
of  the  atomic  bomb  by  International  agree- 
ment strikes  me  as  ridiculous.  No  aggressor 
would  be  deterred  by  any  agreement  from 
using  a  weapon  so  powerful. 

I  know  that  we  have  bombing  planes  with 
a  range  of  3.000  miles  today,  and  it  Is  only  a 
question  of  time  until  all  major  nations  have 
them,  or  their  successors  with  even  longer 
ranges.  I  believe  the  scientists  who  tell  ua 
there  is  no  theoretical  reason  why  rocket  and 
other  self-propelled  projectiles  cannot  be 
fired  at  targets  three  and  five  thousand  miles 
distant,  and  directed  to  a  specific  target  by 
remote  radio  control. 

I  believe  completely  the  scientists  and  mil- 
itary strategists  who  have  told  me  that  once 
the  planes  In  an  atomic-bomb  raid  have  left 
their  home  bases,  nothing  could  avert  ter- 
rible destruction,  perhaps  the  complete  ex- 
tinction of  our  civilization;  that  the  only 
possible  defense  against  such  an  attack 
would  be  to  attack  first,  striking  potential 
bases  for  such  a  raid  tjefore  they  were  even 
completed,  let  alone  the  planes  launched. 

I  believe  the  scientists  who  tell  us  that 
when  the  problem  of  industrial  use  of  atomic 
energy  has  been  solved,  and  they  are  confi- 
dent It  can  and  will  be  solved,  that  peaceful 
and  beneficial  application  will  utilize  the 
same  finished  materials  which  are  put  to- 
gether to  make  an  atomic  bomb.  I  am  con- 
fident we  would  not  withhold  any  such  bene- 
ficial discovery  from  mankind.  Eut  I  also 
believe  th  ^  scientists  who  say  that  once  plants 
to  make  the  finished  materials  necessary  for 
peaceful  utilization  are  established,  convert- 
ing those  plants  to  the  manufacture  of  atomic 
bombs  would  require  only  3  to  6  months. 

Those  are  the  grim  and  soul-shaking  facta 
upon  which  we  must  build  the  structure  of 
world  peace.  Difficult  and  unpleasant  as 
they  are,  they  are  the  realities  we  must  face 
squarely.  To  close  our  eyes  to  them,  to 
continue  to  drift,  is  to  condemn  futxire  gener- 
ations to  death,  destruction,  and  chaos. 


Theie  U  •  further  intangible  which  I  be- 
lieve we  mtist  consider.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  l^ar  baaed  on  iguorance  and  lack  of 
understanding  Is  the  greatest  danger  of  all  in 
the  wdrld  today.  Russia  la  fearf\ii  that  we 
are  building  a  stock  pile  of  atomic  bombs 
which] may  sometime  t>c  used  against  hrr 
Britaia  la  fearful  that  the  United  States  v.u: 
once  wain  make  International  commltmenu 
which  [when  the  show-down  ccmes  we  will 
not  fulfill.  And  we  are  afraid  of  w^hat  Russia, 
behlnq  her  Chinese  wall  of  isolation,  might  do 
with  tlie  atomic  t>omb  if  she  had  the  secret. 
The  oiuy  antidote  to  that  kind  of  fear  is 
knowledge  and  faith.  We  must  know  what 
Russia*  Is  doing,  she  must  know  what  we  are 
dolng.iand  Britain  must  be  stire  that  we  will 
not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  pas t^^  And  we 
must  ^ve  more  faith  in  the  peoples  of  the 
world. ttn  the  collective  Judgment  of  mankind, 
once  tcey  know  the  facts.  That  faith  In  our 
own  people  is  the  very  foundation  stone  of 
our  democracy.  No  lasting  structure  for 
peace  «an  be  built  on  a  foundation  of  fear. 

In  tie  light  of  these  realities,  what  will  be 
the  coasequences  If  we  choose  to  seek  security 
solely  in  our  own  national  strength,  the  alter- 
native! toward  which  we  are  surely  drifting 
today?!  Remember,  the  only  practical  de- 
fense igainst  the  atomic  bomb  Is  to  attack 
first  aid  wipe  cut  the  bases  from  which  we 
might  pe  attacked  before  they  can  operate. 

Thaf  means  that  not  only  must  we  seize 
and  fot-tlfy  bases  all  over  the  world,  but  we 
must  be  prepared  to  attack  immediately  from 
those  tases  any  nation  that  shows  signs  of 
preparing  for  aggression.  We  dare  not  wait 
until  the  aggression  is  actually  launched.  To 
do  so  ^8  to  Invite  destruction.     That   Is  one 

Of  our,  realities.  In  other  words,  If  we  are 
going  fo  rely  solely  on  our  own  strength,  we 
must  Always  be  the  aggressor  In  the  future, 
because  only  the  aggressor  will  stand  any 
chance'  of  avoiding  destruction  of  his  home- 
land. That  is  the  only  logical  solution  of  the 
realltlefe  we  face. 

Do  ytu  want  the  United  States  to  deliber- 
ately cboose  that  course?  Do  you  want  the 
United  States  to  drift  Into  a  position  where 
our  only  chance  of  survival  demands  such  a 
policy?  I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  any 
moral  jKistification  for  such  a  policy  under  the 
ethics  Df  God  or  man.  If  there  Is,  then  we 
had  nc«moral  right  to  oppose  Hitler  and  Hiro- 
hlto.  I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
will  efer.  under  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances, support  such  a  jwlicy.  I  reject  it  as 
unmoral  and  unworkable.  Yet  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  are  drifting  toward  Just  such 
an  impossible  dilemma  today. 

The  other  alternative  Is  for  the  United 
States  to  place  Its  faith  In  and  throw  Its 
strengtti  into  fashioning  a  collective  security 
organisation  strong  enough  and  democratic 
enough  to  at  least  stand  a  chance  of  preserv- 
ing peace.  I  would  not  Junk  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  but  build  upon  it.  After  all, 
it  does  represent  a  large  area  of  agreement 
among  51  nations,  and  a  starting  point. 

I  believe  the  United  States  should  take  the 
lead,  along  with  BriUln  and  Canada.  In  call- 
ing toother  at  the  earliest  possible  date  an 
International  conference  at  which  all  dele- 
gations would  tie  half  politicians  and  half 
scientiets.  One  of  the  most  hopeful  develop- 
ments In  the  atomic  bomb  is  that  at  long 
last  tha  scientists,  who  have  turned  our  world 
topsy-t^rvy,  are  becoming  interested  in  poll- 
tics,  w>lch  has  been  following  the  same  rut 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  But  heaven 
forbid  that  we  should  have  Just  another  In- 
ternational conference  where  delegates 
wranglt  for  months  over  vague  generalities. 
That  Would  accomplish  nothing.  Such  a 
conferetice  should  meet  to  consider  specific 
changef  In  the  United  Nations  Charter  pro- 
posed 4nd  published  In  advance. 

It  is  hay  conviction  that  six  major  changes 
In  tha<  charter  are  essential  If  the  United 
Nation!  Organization  Is  to  be  strong  and 
democratic  enough  to  give  us  and  our  chil- 
dren evfcn  a  hope  of  peace.    Here  are  the  six: 
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First.  The  veto  power  of  any  one  of  the 
Ore  pannanent  membars  of  tl^.e  Security 
CctincU  mtist  be  eliminated,  and  ilocisiuus  tu 
take  action  against  a  thraatanad 
made  by  a  majority  vote  of  alx  or  i<aT«B  : 
bars,  with  any  membar  nation  directly  In- 
volved In  the  issue  not  permit  tad  to  vote. 
Obviously,  any  afgraaalon  with  aUunlc  bomba 
In  the  future  is  moat  likely  to  sUrt  with  one 
of  the  great  powers,  which  an>  the  only 
ones  likely  to  have  the  Industrial  capacity  to 
produce  It.  If  such  an  aggress  jr  through 
the  veto  power  Is  in  a  position  to  stop  any 
quick  action,  then  obviously  th<>  organlza- 
tlOD  Is  useless  Insofar  as  pre\enting  an 
atomic  bomb  aggression  Is  concerned.  That 
is  tough  medicine  for  tlie  Unl:«d  States. 
Contrary  to  any  Impression  you  may  have 
that  the  veto  power  was  a  conceaslon  to 
Russia,  the  fact  is  that  we  wanted  It  every 
bit  as  much  as  did  Ruaala. 

S3Cond.  We  must  create  a  true  Interna- 
tional police  force,  composed  of  quotas  of 
various  nationals  thoroughly  mlx?d  and  un- 
der an  International  command,  n  place  of 
the  present  pledge  by  Individual  nations  that 
parts  of  their  na'^.onal  forces  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Security  Council  on  call. 
This  force  should  occupy  key  bases  and  strong 
points  throughout  the  world  ani  no  indi- 
vidual nation  should  be  permitted  to  have 

military  bases  outside  Its  own  territory.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  major  arguin;;nt  against 
an  international  police  force,  namely,  that 
an  armed  force  without  an  assured  home  base 
of  supply  Is  impoeaiWe.  I  th'nk  there  are 
two  possible  solutions.  One  wc  uld  be  to 
maintain  always  on  the  bases  oxupled  by 
such  force  supplies  and  mat^rle,  sufflcient 
to  last  for  6  months  or  1  year  (f  fighting, 
which  would  make  them  Indef  endent  of 
supplies  for  the  critical  period  in  a  war.  A 
second  would  be  to  limit  nation?  1  forces  to 
those  necessary  for  Internal  p>ollclng  and 
repelling  of  an  invasion  by  ordinary  arms, 
making  the  international  force  strong 
enough  so  that  It  could  assure  its  o-vn  supply 
sources.  My  next  proposed  change  in  the 
charter  would  also  go  far  towai  d  meeting 
that  objection. 

Third.  The  international  force  should  have 
the  only  legal  and  authorized  stock  pile 
of  atomic  bomb^  permitted  in  the  world. 
WTiether  manuiactured  In  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere,  every  atomic  bomb  l.'i  existence 
should  t>e  taken  immediately  to  one  of  the 
two  or  three  strongest  International  bases 
and  there  kept.  All  manufactu.e  of  such 
bombs  should  be  under  the  strictest  super- 
vision of  the  Security  Council. 

Fourth.  The  Charter  should  provide  for 
the  complete  Interchange  of  all  sclenllflc 
knowledge.  Including  military  applications  as 
well  as  all  others,  among  all  memtter  nations, 
and  for  the  free  inspection  by  scientists  and 
others  acting  as  a^rents  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, of  any  and  all  activities  in  every  na- 
tion. The  details  of  making  sure  that  such 
an  Interchange  and  inspection  is  complete 
and  lmpos5'*jle  of  evasion  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  scientists.  The  realities 
of  the  atomic  bomb  make  such  a  free  inter- 
change and  inspection  the  only  feasible  way 
of  making  sure  no  individual  nation  is  man- 
ufacturing atomic  txjmbs  in  secret. 

Fifth.  The  Security  Council  should  be  au- 
thorized and  directed,  the  Instant  any  na- 
tion violates  the  agreement  on  free  Inter- 
change of  knowledge  by  closing  its  l>crders 
or  refusing  complete  freedom  of  inspection 
to  order  the  international  police  force  to 
move  In  on  such  nation  and  discover  and 
destroy  any  secret  preparations  for  war  being 
made.  Of  course,  the  authority  would  also 
apply  to  preparations  made  openly  Tne  im- 
portant thing  Is  that  the  world  dare  not  In 
the  future  drift  and  delay  while  a  would-be 
aggressor  prepares  to  attack.  The  only  way 
an  eiYective  policing  Job  can  be  done  In  the 
atomic  age  is  to  do  it  before  the  aggreeeor 


can  prepare.  That  U  probably  the  ; 
Issue  of  them  all  to  meet.  But  it  ».• 
me  the  only  logical  solution  which  t^.  .  a 
with  the  facts  we  have  ouUlned  U  the 
tTnlted  States  alone  aasumed  that  reaponsl- 
billty.  I  do  not  believe  it  could  be  justified  on 
moral  grounds.  But  I  believe  that  for  the 
orgaalaad  world  commtinity  to  take  svich  ac- 
tion, which  Is  aaaantlnl  to  the  lurrlval  of 
civilisation.  Is  morally  justified  by  the  reali- 
ties of  the  world. 

Sixth,  and  last.  We  should  rewrite  the  trxis- 
teeshlp  provisions  of  the  Charter  and  place 
directly  under  its  administration  such 
trouble  spoU  of  the  world  as  Java.  Indo- 
china. Korea.  Trieste.  Palestine,  and  perhaps 
even  Austria  and  Bulgaria  At  the  same  time. 
It  mlgnt  l>e  a  good  idea  to  turn  over  to  the 
United  Nations  the  administration  and  occu- 
pation of  Germany  and  Japan.  This  change 
is  not  perhaps  so  vital  to  the  control  and 
prevention  of  atomic  war.  but  I  doubt  seri- 
ously wheiber  the  organ  I  wed  world  can  con- 
tinue to  treat  the  same  basic  problems  of 
Individual  rights  and  freedom  one  way  In 
Europe  and  another  way  In  Asia  and  make  it 
work. 

Those  are  the  conclusions  I  have  reached 
after  a  great  deal  of  thought  about  the  bard 
facts  we  are  up  against  in  the  world  today. 
I  am  not  too  happy  about  my  concliislons. 
because  1  can  see  many  grave  difficulties  In 
the  way  of  obtaining  world-wide  agreement 
on  such  proposals  or  even  a  substantial  part 
of  them.  The  greatest  difficulty,  perhaps. 
might  be  getting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  agree  on  proposing  them.  I  know, 
of  course,  the  $64  question  that  is  in  all  your 
minds.  What  about  Russia?  Would  she 
come  out  of  her  Isolation  and  agree  to  such 
a  program?  What  could  we  do  If  she  refused 
to  go  along? 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  at  this  time 
We  cannot  know  what  Russia  will  accept 
unless  and  until  we  propose  something. 
Even  the  most  Jlncoistic  of  otir  Russian 
critics  seem  to  give  Sialln  and  his  advisers 
credit  for  being  tough-minded  realists.  I 
am  inclined  to  agree.  And  I  believe  that  with 
realists,  we  stand  a  chance.  Perhaps  an  In- 
vitation to  Russia's  leaders  and  scientists  to 
observe  a  demonstration  of  the  atomic  bomb 
dropped  In  Siberia  might  help.  And  as  a  last 
resort,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  or- 
gai:izing  the  rest  of  the  world  and  leaving 
Ru'^ia  in  self-imposed  isolation. 

The  United  Nations  organized  as  I  have 
proposed  would  be  a  superstate.  We  would 
have  government  on  the  world  level,  and  the 
United  States  National  Government,  like 
those  of  all  other  nations,  would  in  the  field 
of  war  and  preparations  for  war  be  Inferior  to 
and  subject  to  the  United  Nations.  Su 
what?  Are  we  going  to  be  frightened  by 
mere  words  Into  disregarding  the  recUltles  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live? 

>K'hich  is  more  ptreclous  for  us  and  our 
children  and  oiu-  grandchildren — complete 
national  sovereignty,  or  a  chance  to  live  In 
peace?  Let  us  pray  God  that  America  has 
the  courage  and  vision  to  make  the  choice  in 
time. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  14  {legislative  day 
of  Monday,  October  29) .  1945 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.<;ent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
me  at  the  Central  State  Teachers  Col- 


lege. SUVtttt  Point.  Wit.,  on  N  \.  ai.      8 
1945.  wttlni  forth  bobm  o(  my  rt\. 
for   «pp()(tUlon    to    pttOlltaB    mllitniy 
coiuwrtption. 

There  being  no  ohJecUon,  tht  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou. 
as  follows: 

Once  acalD  we  have  the  issue  of  peacetime 
eompulaory  military  tralntBt  •qtlarely  be- 
fore the  Oongreas  After  eOMMarable  vacil- 
lation, the  President  recently  rNdHOMBdad 
the  enactment  of  such  leglalstlon. ' 

This  endorMment  was  tba  atgnal  the  mill- 
tarisu  were  waiting  for.  We  shall  aliorUy 
witness  a  gigantic  propaganda  drive  in  the 
public  press  and  over  the  radio  designed  to 
pu  h  the  legislation  through  Congreaa  early 
next  year  at  the  latest.  Proponents  frankly 
admit  that  this  is  their  la^t  big  chance  to 
fasten  peacetime  conscription  on  America. 
They  Imow  ail  too  well  that  the  opinions  of 
retui-ning  veterans  and  the  considered  Judg- 
ments of  more  normal  times  will  do  tbetr 
cause  no  good.  So  they  choose  to  strike  for 
their  objective  before  the  reaction  against 
the  plan  becomes  too  great. 

There  are  some  well -meaning  people  In 
their  ranks  who  firmly  believe  that  we  should 
have  a  large  training  program  There  are 
well-meaning  people  who  confuse  mere  num- 
bers with  true  military  aectirlty.  There  are 
others  who  have  suffered  irreparable  ioases  tn 
this  war  and  who  seize  upon  this  in  des- 
peration as  insurance  against  repetition 

The  militarists  know  full  well  that  calm, 
full,  snd  frank  discussion  of  the  facts  in- 
volved will  cause  large  deflections  in  the 
ranks  of  theee  people.  arKi  so  they  want  to 
push  the  program  while  the  aftermath  of 
war  still  beclouds  the  Issues  and  (acts 

In  my  brief  dlscosston  of  this  subject  today. 
I  want  to  address  myself  to  f>ome  of  these 
issues  and  to  try  to  shed  some  light  on  vari- 
o\>s  arguments  advanced 

INTTRNATIONAL   KEiPONSlBnJtiaB 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  advocate 
that  we  fulfill  our  international  respMusi- 
bllitles.  I  favor  adequate  military  security 
for  our  Nation  and  the  winning  of  the  peace 
And  no  responsible  official  in  the  Government 
or  Oongreas  who  la  either  for  or  apalnst  mili- 
tary training  is  advocatlag  any  other  course. 

I  make  that  statement  to  clear  the  atmos- 
phere of  debate  upon  one  of  the  most  tar- 
reachlng  decislom.  in  cur  history,  bees  use 
some  of  the  supporters  of  this  adjunct  of 
totalitarianism  attempt  to  brand  thof^e  who 
oppose  it  as  having  no  concern  for  winning 
the  peace  or  maintaining  our  natienal  mili- 
tary strength.  I  ahaU  endeavor  to  explain 
later  in  this  discussion  why  it  1»  my  firm 
conviction  that  compul.sDry  military  training 
wlU  ac'^ually  weaken  us  m  a  military  way.  ss 
well  as  in  economic  and  social  rtspecte,  while 
at  the  same  time  Itilling  us  into  a  false  sense 
of  sectnlty. 

wah:  contist  ov  ttchnoloct 
It  was  apparent  even  before  this  war  that 
the  science  of  war  was  rapidly  becoming  a 
contest  of  technology.  The  war  proved  this 
and  clearly  showed  tha':  manpower  without 
the  latest  weapons  of  war  is  virtttaily  help- 
less. High-performance  airplanes,  radar,  and 
other  electronic  equipment,  guided  mlaallee 
and  rockets,  the  proximity  fuse,  and  the 
atomic  bomb  are  the  spiectacular  wenpoxaa 
that  immediately  come  to  mind.  OUier 
thousands  of  technical  inventions  and  Im- 
provementa  serve  to  emphasize  flirther  the 
point  as  we  look  back  on  the  War. 

It  is  true  that  we  still  required  many  mil- 
lions of  men  to  win  the  war.  despite  our 
mighty  technical  weapons.  One  reason  ts 
that  otir  activities  were  expanded  over  the 
entire  world,  over  much  more  territory  than 
a  previous  war  had  ever  been  folJ<»)ii.  An- 
other reason  is  that  all  too  often  we  were  not 
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dktentiY  orgASUed  But  pe.-naps  the  prl- 
1.  otb«r  tban  the  necessity  of 
tacTttory.  U  the  fact  that  mcdern 
_lc«l  warfare  requires  tremendous 
BUmbtn  of  men  behind  the  lines  repairing 
•nd  malnuinlng  equipment.  In  general. 
tb«  men  behind  the  lines,  the  ground  crews 

and  rr.-  ' ncv  personnel,  are  more  closely 

•■aoci-i  :i  the  normal  activities  of  In- 

dustry ii..u  lae  latK>nitof7  than  tbey  are  with 
tlM  mUltAT)-. 


IT    AND    SCHOOLS    CAN    SUPPLT 
TCCKNICLAN'S 

It  ta  undoubtedly  true  that  our  future 
military   •  will   require   us   to   make 

sure  that  e  available  for  any  emer- 

gency a  eu.'flcient  number  of  technically 
trainrd  men  »ho  can  perform  technical  war 
jobs  without  too  much  conversion.  Appar- 
Mitiy  some  who  desire  a  military-training 
proirram  for  all  youth  think  the  Army  shcu  d 
do  this.  This  Is  a  rash  conclusion.  A  strong 
Industrial  economy  is  rich  with  technical 
personnrl  who  can  do  the  Job.  Any  addi- 
tional training  along  this  line  that  needs  to 
b*  done  can  best  be  done  within  our  present 
technical  schools  and  Industrial  organiza- 
tion. What  we  need  most  Is  a  good  corps 
around  which  to  build:  an  efficient  profes- 
sional army,  well  orpranlzed.  surrounded  oy 
r'  r.  r  technical  personnel  and  up-to-date 
■' '  na.  and  loaded  with  practical  plans  for 
rapid  •xpttniion  if  the  occasion  demands. 

Tb*  modem  criterion  for  war  strength  is 
not  manpower,  tut  rather  it  is  technical  and 
Industrial  power  and  the  requisite  raw  ma- 
terials to  feed  the  Industrial  activity.  We 
•re  proceeding  In  the  wrong  direction  when 
we  indiscriminately  draft  prospective  scien- 
tists and  put  them  In  uniform. 

r '  -.T.Eas  or  SASH  action 
^'>  .  ^ngeroualy  close  in  the  recent 

«  Uie  point  of  destroying  the  source  of 

wn  strength  We  blindly  drafted 
young  scientists  and  then  put  them  In  rou- 
tine Jobs  In  the  Army  and  Navy,  where  no 
uae  was  made  of  their  exceptional  talents. 
So  firmly  entrenched  was  the  Idea  of  mass 
service  and  mtiss  training  and  mass  conscrlp- 
tinn  that  a  few  leaden  who  did  recognize  the 
>ndl.-«pen»abiliiy  of  the  services  of  these  men 
had  to  (;o  to  the  absurd  lengths  of  blanket- 
ing these  men  into  uniform  by  Presidential 
order,  in  order  to  keep  Intact  the  personnel 
of  cer'' '•■  (•  •r'nment  laN-^;  r.  r  .-.  TiiH 
is  an  e\   .  ■  x  unple  of  the  k      :     ;  !  ;    -st. 

«• :  >■■.;-.  »o  ..'jn  create  f  r  •  vr  •;■■:.. -v  ,>, 'len  we 
r    .N      .1   fcti.sli   t\f  »in!vcr-..i;    •:  ,   ;     :  ,•       r  place 

cui-  ci'i-       ■■..  r,  ;  ;-.ii,r.ce  in  b:/<-   :  umbers. 
I  rttf  •  ;    previou.-    :'ii5\»;on  lu^  .v  ^  >i.,c  where 
»  lotlon  te-   LhI  •     r.  ■  ifd  technio:il  prog- 

ii*.-  It  could  t>t'  vio.-^'  And  peacetime  mili- 
tary training  would  be  precisely  the  inctor 
that    would    r-    '     ••    *:  -    '^  dltlcn. 

namelv.  not  ni        .    •■•  ;   ^  .-.ing  off 

'    •"  i.ical  profreea  even  before 


It  IS  a  well-known  fact  that  moet  of  the 
ttartlmg  technical  prc(frt""<  i-f  'h"  rir*  v.  - 
came  from  outside  tht-     rv     i    ■    r  \     ; 

many  a  scientist  ai.d  r:,c  :.,M>r  u :  ;  •  .-ly 
tell  yoO  that  his  ri.  -  :  v  •  ,;  ;  ,  .  rl- 
butlons  were  nv.  <  ■.  -^j  •,  t  y  ■  w  ;h  the 
help  of  the  se;\  t-*  I;-  •:.  •.,...  umos- 
I  ;  •  ■■  mply  is  not  concluc:'.  e  *  ■,  ;  -.-ess  In 
^  ■' '  '■  Aiid  I  am  fnu'.k'.v  c  :.  :  :  .i  »>ver 
!:-.'  ^  . .  riierous  rep<.ir's  ;:i  ■:'>^  '.':>■■>•;  ,,:„,;  f.se- 
TklU'ic  telling  h  x  •:;,<  ^i-:\;.s'c  ;■,r.^■  ;,i!-,-.- 
alienated  tho8«-  ',  .v.ii  •;  ,■  w  ,:k  hrh::-,:'- ..- 
acenes  and  received  ve:v  :.:•.,'  ■•t.^,'._-  •;,r:e- 
for  when  the  cloak  of  -<•.■:.-•.  •.-.,>  -..I'rd. 

acisNCX  A?.  :.■■.■;'.  AT.  Y  re  n  -.  mix 
The  plain  fact  ;,  a-  >,  :,  :..  e  and  t!^ 
military  do  not  mix  I:  .^o  ^, ,  ,.  •  >  iiiculcaie 
the  youth  of  Amen.  ..  .v.-:.  ^<.;  ,.-  ■•  ,.  ••  .luary 
proudly  calls  di^.::i•;;-r-  ;  ;.<  ;,  .;--;••>- 
neously  we  destroy  :!•...■  irtM-.-.,-  •  i-.o  n.qx..^:- 
tlve.  and  other  special  apt  nudes  of  >  ;  .'  ■  i 
%lilch   mike   for   teclinic;U   prv>t;re5  i;...e 


would  be  exceptions,  I  know,  but  the  general 
result  would  be  a  leveling  process,  regiment- 
ing an  to  a  general  pattern. 

News  correspondents  flltng  stories  from 
Germany  nowadays  are  continually  writing 
about  the  amazing  servility  of  the  German 
people  In  accepting  and  obeying  any  orders 
Issued,  no  matter  how  harsh.  They  are 
unanimous  In  reporting  that  It  Is  no  par- 
ticular deference  that  Is  being  shown  to  the 
Victors,  but  simply  an  acceptance  of  the  fact 
that  the  Allies  are  the  successor  government 
to  a  previous  government  that  demanded 
and  Instilled  this  militaristic  servility  In  Its 
people. 

If  that  Is  what  we  want  In  our  youth,  we 
will   get   It   with   mass  comptilsory   military 
training.     Even  If  we  dont  want  It,  we  will 
get  It  with  peacetime  military  training. 
rcAcrriME  training  distorts  growth 

Advocates  of  military  training  are  always 
enthusiastic  about  trailing  young  men. 
They  explain  that  young  men  don't  have  set 
ideas  and  prejudices  against  military  train- 
ing and  take  to  It.  What  better  proof  can 
be  had  that  militarism  takes  advantage  of 
Immaturity  and  distorts  normal  thought 
processes?  It  Is  no  credit  to  those  who  teach 
military  discipline  that  they  can  break  the 
spirit  and  imagination  of  a  boy  more  easily 
than  a  man. 

Mass  peacetime  military  training  Is  not 
only  a  drug  to  youth,  It  Is  also  a  drug  to  the 
members  of  the  professional  army  who  must 
do  the  training.  Several  of  the  military  his- 
torians who  ha%-e  studied  the  mass  training 
programs  In  Europe  In  the  past  two  centuries 
have  commented  on  the  problems  of  assign- 
ing top-notch  military  men  to  teach  civilian 
armies.  They  point  out  that  insofar  as  mili- 
tary training  is  concerned,  mass  teaching  Is 
not  akin  to  generalship  on  the  field  of  battle; 
that  a  long  tour  of  duty  as  an  instructor, 
especially  if  kept  in  the  same  surroundings, 
tends  to  weaken  him  as  a  battle  commander: 
that  he  becomes  Imbued  with  the  fixed 
dogmas  that  he  teaches,  if  not  totally  dis- 
couraged with  the  impossible  task  of  making 
a  military  man  out  of  every  boy.  This,  of 
course.  Is  the  directly  opposite  situation  to 
that  which  prevails  when  a  select  few  who 
desire  military  training  are  chosen  for  such 
training  In  institutions  comparable  to  our 
present  military  and  naval  academies. 

PVOmnONAL  AftMT   MAT  BI  IMPAIMD 

I  repeat,  there  la  a  very  real  danger  that 
mass  training  on  a  grandiose  scale  can  seri- 
ously dilute  and  impair  the  effectiveness  of 
a  professional  army  that  we  need  for  ade< 
quate  military  security. 

That  brings  me  directly  to  seyeral  ques- 
tions I  want  to  pose.  What  can  we  expect  to 
teach  the  trainees?  What  length  of  train- 
ing is  necessary?  How  long  will  what  they 
learn  be  of  ralue  to  our  national  defense? 
What  are  the  alternatives?  What  are  the 
human  costs? 

First,  what  can  we  expect  to  teach  the 
trainee?  It  Is  generally  admitted  that  In 
peacetime  the  prospective  trainee  will  be 
apathetic  If  not  actually  unwilling  to  under- 
go training.  That  Is  definitely  strike  one  on 
the  teacher  in  any  training  program.  As  to 
a  course  of  training,  proponents  of  the  train- 
ing have  widely  separate  views  in  what  they 
advocate  for  the  curriculum.  We  have  those 
who  want  to  use  training  to  promote  the 
i.-alth  of  the  Nation.  We  have  those  who 
uant  the  program  to  be  strictly  military.  We 
have  those  who  want  a  broad  training.  We 
have  those  who  want  a  specialized  training 
to  suit  the  individual.  We  have  those  who 
\v-.:  -  to  train  ail  youth,  men  and  women. 
■A  ,.ive  those  who  want  to  select  only  the 
best  sped:..-  ;  s     .'  young  manhood. 

.•-■-(CiAL  BENETTrS  AND  COSTS 

M        A  :i    personal    opinion    Is   that   some 

lit:    r. :3   might  be  derived  from   the 

:  j;       We    have    many    undernourished 


and  i»iderprlvileged  youth  who  might  bene- 
fit physically.  But  if  health  be  our  objective, 
why  riat  go  to  the  root  of  the  health  problem 
directly?  And  why  must  we  tie  military 
tralnlhg  to  it?  If  it  Is  necessary  and  desir- 
able po  Insure  better  health  for  our  youth — 
and  fiw  will  argue  against  It — the  corrective 
propoaitlon  should  stand  or  fall  on  its  own 
merits,  and  not  be  a  subordinate  side-issue 
to  mljltary  training. 

It  Is  frequently  argued  that  universal 
tralntlig  will  have  democratic  benefits  so- 
cially. This  Is  not  true.  Instead  of  pro- 
motinig  wholesale  social  conditions,  the  segre- 
gatlod  of  large  masses  of  men  for  prolonged 
periods  undermines  accepted  social  attitudes 
and  standards  of  values.  The  reason  is  sim- 
ple: I^  is  an  unnatural  life  and  conducive  to 
many  warped  attitudes  and  behaviors.  This 
Is  an  Important  part  of  the  heavy  social  price 
we  w<juld  pay  for  compulsory  military  train- 
ing o^  all  our  youth. 

\^Ritr  VERSUS  ttxhnical  schools 

Sorale  of  the  advocates  of  training  try  to 
make  jit  more  palatable  by  suggesting  that 
the  c\4rrlculum  be  partially  elective  and  in- 
clude a  variety  of  subjects  among  which 
they  c6t€  aerodynamics,  electronics.  Jet  pro- 
pulsion, rocket  missiles,  and  allied  subjects. 
They  i|iay  be  excellent  sugar  coating  and  may 
entice  some  to  swallow  tiie  bitter  pill  that 
goes  wllth  It,  but  It  Is  sheer  folly  to  Imsgine 
that  apiy  eflective. results  along  these  lines 
could  be  obtained  in  ny  short  training 
course  or  with  any  trainee  who  had  a  limited 
ba«kgi|oimd.  Subjects  like  this  can  be 
taught  much  more  effectively  within  the 
framework  of  our  present  educational  sys- 
tem, tticluding  the  technical  schools  oper- 
ated in  conjunction  with  certain  industrial 
organifcitlons.  During  the  recent  war  it 
was  thp  technical  experts  brought  In  from  the 
variou*  school*  and  industrial  organizations 
who  clirried  the  brunt  of  the  Uainlng  pro- 
grams for  the  Services.  Why  should  we  try 
to  mate  a  technical  college  out  of  the  Army 
when  we  are  better  equipped  to  do  general 
trainlog  In  our  present  educational  system? 

It  l3  a  different  matter  when  we  come  to 
speclalzed  military  applications  of  highly 
confidential  nature.  Many  of  these  devices 
will  b#  developed  and  studied  behind  the 
closed  doors  of  Government  laboratories. 
But  Itjwould  be  a  nonsensical  policy  to  allow 
every  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry  In  any  civilian 
tralnmg  program  to  have  access  to  equip- 
ment tt  highly  classified  nature. 

^MX    RAPIDLT     NULUnxS     TRAINIMO 

Let  vs  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  hate 
trained  one  class  of  trainees.  How  much 
time  ^as  necessary  or  how  much  money  it 
coet  lai  for  the  moment  Irrelevant.  The  real 
question  la  How  long  will  this  training  b* 
valuable  to  the  Nation?  The  answer  Is 
found  In  our  experience  in  the  recent  war. 
In  matiy  branches  oj  the  Army  and  Navy  It 
was  the  established  policy  to  train  and  re- 
train, ^r  train  and  refresh  at  periodic  Inter- 
vals fdr  the  reason  that  technical  progress 
was  soirapld  it  was  necessary  to  do  so.  Thla 
will  hk  equally  true  In  peacetime.  Hente. 
with  t^e  diversions  of  civil  life,  the  ravages 
of  time,  and  the  changes  in  military  tactics. 
It  is  »ot  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
potential  value  of  the  training  will  be  almost 
zero  l«ss  than  5  years  thereafter.  A  single 
weapo$  can  change  military  tactics  over- 
night, las  we  have  learned  in  connection  with 
the  atomic  bomb. 

COMPAEATrVX  FINANCIAL  COSTS 

What  are  the  costs  of  a  system  of  military 
trainiJig?  In  a  study  on  postwar  fiscal  re- 
qulrertents,  the  Brookings  Institution  has 
estimated  the  direct  costs  of  training  wovUd 
be  a  minimum  of  $1,360  per  man  per  year, 
baaed  pn  a  trainee  wage  of  $30  per  month, 
and  e»cluding  Instructional  and  supervl- 
slonal  costs  which  would  be  considered  a  part 
of  regtilar  Army  and  Navy  costs.  Multiply 
this  by  800,000  trainees  and  you  get  a  bill 
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for  tpilltarv  training  that  Is  In   excess  of 

$1,000,000,000.  Now.  contrast  this  with  the 
total  public  expenditures  for  education :  Fed- 
eral, State,  local;  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women;  full-time  day  schools,  vocational 
schools,  night  schools,  fjart-tlme  schools; 
colleges,  universities,  libraries.  Toward  the 
support  of  all  of  these  institutions,  with 
about  26.000.090  persons  attending  school. 
total  supjx)rt.  including  various  grants  and 
aids.  Is  only  about  $2,500,000,000.  If  we  are 
to  spend  money  on  training,  we  might  do 
tietter  to  spend  more  of  It  on  our  estab- 
lished educational   Institutions. 

Financial  costs  to  the  Government  are 
only  one  of  the  costs  involved.  I  have 
already  mentioned  other  social  and  human 
coets.  But  over  and  above  these  there  are 
still  other  intangible  costs  that  will  be  very 
serious.  One  Is  the  loss  that  will  result  from 
the  Interruption  of  education.  Educators 
confirm  the  statement  that  too  often  an 
interrupted  education— for  whatever  the  rea- 
son— means  the  end  of  education  for  that 
person.  Too  often  the  student  does  not 
return  to  finish.  This  is  Just  another  social 
coet  we  would  have  to  pay. 

militarism   vrOXJLD  STtTNT   NATION 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  mere  existence  of 
the  universal  philosophy  of  militarism  would 
stunt  our  national  growth.  Ask  anyone  who 
has  served  for  any  length  of  time  In  the 
military  establishments.  If  he  Is  candid  he 
will  confirm  the  fact  that  the  accepted  atti- 
tude all  along  the  line  Is,  In  vernacular  lan- 
guage. "Don't  worry  about  it;  don't  stick  out 
your  neck:  keep  your  own  skirts  clean;  let 
the  next  fellow  do  It!"  I  don't  have  to  con- 
vince you  that  such  an  attitude  is  not  con- 
ducive to  progress. 

What  are  the  Ingredients  of  national 
strength?  Everyone  will  agree  it  is  a  com- 
bination of  manpower,  economic  resources, 
and  national  morale.  However,  a  mere  reser- 
voir of  any  or  all  of  these  factors  is  not 
enough.  The  speed  and  mobility  of  modem 
war  requires  that  we  l>e  able  to  translate 
these  factors  Into  ofTensive  striking  power 
and  that  we  maintain  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween peaaime  uses  and  probable  wartime 
needs. 

On  the  one  extreme,  we  could  devote  all 
our  manpower  and  resources  for  military  pur- 
posas.  Obviously,  unless  we  intended  it  for 
•ggresslon  and  plunder,  this  would  be  a 
national  folly  of  protecting  an  empty  cup- 
board; because  economic  wealth  and  strength 
can  arise  only  from  creative  economic  activ- 
ity. Such  a  policy  could  lead  only  to  na- 
tional financial  suicide 

On  the  other  «^  we  could  devote  no 

manpower  or  re.  for  peaceUme  mili- 

tary purposes.  Thi*  would  be  the  cheapest, 
but  a  disastrous  policy. 

MIUTAXT  RCQUtXFMKNTS  DIPKNO  ON  WORLD 
OVrCLOOK 

As  long  as  International  relations  remain 
uncertain  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
maintain  sufficient  military  i>ower  to  cope 
with  eventualities.  How  much  manpower 
win  be  necessary  to  maintain  sufficient  mili- 
tary power  Is  a  decision  that  must  be 
squarely  met  on  the  basis  of  three  factors: 
The  world  outlook  with  respect  to  Interna- 
tional relations;  the  extent  of  our  foreign 
policy  commitments;  and  the  security  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  its  interests. 

Our  forefathers  recognized  the  danger  of 
militarism  to  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
Ever  since  the  founding  of  the  Republic  we 
have  resisted  every  effort  to  fasten  com- 
pulsory miliury  service  upon  the  jjeople  ex- 
cept in  time  of  war.  This  traditional  re- 
sistance of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
Is  not  based  on  mere  theory  nor  prejudice. 
It  has  been  clear  through  all  history  down 
to  this  very  hour  that  universal  comptilsory 
service  in  peacetime  has  been  the  character- 
istic of  governments  which  have  been  to  a 
greater  or  leaser  degree  totallUrlan  and  des- 


potic. We  should  not  reverse  our  policy 
without  complete  understanding  of  lu  far- 
reaching,  devastating  effect  on  fundamental 
human  rights  and  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  consequences  which  it  will  bring 
about  In  the  years  to  come. 

STRENGTH    FROM   HOME.   SCHOOL,  CHtHMTH 

We  have  always  depended  upon  the  fam- 
ily, our  educational  system,  and  the  church 
to  build  the  moral  and  Intellectual  strength 
of  American  youth.  A  year  of  universal, 
compulsory  peacetime  conscription  wlU 
snatch  every  youth  away  from  these  three 
great  Institutions  of  American  society  at 
the  most  critical  period  In  their  lives.  It  Is 
no  reflection  on  the  military  to  deny  that 
they  cannot  provide  adequate  substitutes  for 
the  family,  the  school,  and  the  church. 

In  fact,  every  thinking  person  knows.  If 
he  16  honest  with  himself,  that  the  military, 
despite  any  efforts  they  may  make,  is  an 
organization  radically  different  from  any  of 
those  we  have  relied  upon  In  the  past  to 
build  for  better  citizenship  and  higher  moral 
values. 

In  the  world  In  which  we  now  live.  It  was 
never  more  Important  for  ourselves  and  for 
humanity  as  a  whole  that  we  strengthen  and 
foster  the  family,  the  schools,  and  the 
churches,  as  the  Institutions  for  the  devel- 
opment and  attainment  of  the  highest  ideals 
of  human  conduct.  Can  anyone  seriously 
argue  that  a  year  away  from  these  Institu- 
tions which  have  been  the  source  of  develop- 
ment of  American  civilization  will  weaken 
their  Influence  up>on  American  youth?  And 
here  let  me  warn  you  not  to  be  taken  In  by 
the  window  dressing  which  the  advocates 
of  peacetime  conscription  will  set  up  to 
make  the  proposal  more  attractive.  They 
will  talk  about  giving  educational  courses; 
they  will  shout  about  the  religious  opp>or- 
tunlties  which  they  will  provide.  If  they 
could  get  by  with  It,  they  would  cook  up 
some  military  substitute  for  the  Influence  of 
the  family. 

No!  A  thousand  times  not  Despite  all 
their  efforts  the  military  cannot  provide  an 
adequate.  Fubetltute  for  the  family,  the 
school,  and  the  church,  when  It  comes 
to  developing  and  Improving  the  moral  and 
intellectual  values  of  our  society. 

REVOtSAL  or   NATIONAL   POUCT    INVOLVB 

I  think  any  thoughtful  citizen  will  admit 
that  the  burden  of  proof  Is  upon  thoae 
who  advocate  that  we  reverse  our  national 
policy  and  adopt  the  abhorrent  system  of 
universal  compulsory  military  service.  And 
they  have  not  proved  their  case.  It  does 
not  make  it  so  Just  because  men  In  high 
places  say  It  is  so. 

The  experience  In  two  world  wars  should 
make  us  pause  l>efore  we  take  the  first  step 
toward  totalitarianism.  Twice  In  my  life- 
time we  have  furnished  the  decisive  military 
force  to  defeat  nations  which  have  relied 
upon  universal  military  service  for  vast 
numbers  of  trained  reserves  for  their  mili- 
tary power. 

KzraaizNcx  or  psancs 

In  this  war  one  of  the  (Vret  nstlons  to 
fall  was  France.  She  relied  upon  universal 
service  for  her  national  security.  I  can 
recall  early  In  this  war  that  some  of  those — 
both  military  and  civilians — who  are  now 
loudest  in  their  support  of  universal  service 
were  saying  that  the  French  Army  was  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  They  pointed  to  the 
huge  reserves  trained  as  a  result  of  the 
French  policy  of  tinlversal  compulsory 
training.  We  all  know  now  that  mere  num- 
bers of  trained  reserve*  proved  to  t>e  a  false 
base  of  security  for  France. 

If  someone  says  that  the  atom  and  the 
V  bomb(>  have  changed  the  situation.  I  ask 
in  turn  what  evidence  Is  there  that  these 
discoveries  and  others  yet  to  come  point  to 
building  our  military  security  on  masses  of 
men  trained  for  a  year?  On  the  contrary, 
the  logic  of  scientific  developments  for  war 


point  In  the  opposite  direcUon.  They  Indi- 
cate the  need  for  vast,  well-organized  re- 
search, and  the  maintenance  of  highly 
trained  and  constantly  retrained  mlllUry 
forces  of  sufficient  size  to  provide  adequate 
security  for  America  and  to  fulfill  our  Inter- 
national responsibilities  and  obligations. 

VOLUNTART     ZmJSTMKNTS     SATlSrACTORT 

There  Is  no  evidence  to  pmre  that  we 
cannot  have  such  military  forces  as  we  re- 
quire on  a  voluntary  basis.  On  the  contrary, 
the  results  now  being  obUlned  In  the  re- 
cently launched  voluntary  recruiting  pro- 
gram indicate  that  it  will  be  a  success.  Just 
t>efore  I  left  Washington,  enlistments  were 
being  made  at  the  rate  of  2.500  per  day  and 
the  drive  Is  Just  beginning  to  gain  mo- 
mentum. This  rate  will  produce  75.000  per 
month  which  now  exceeds  the  quotas  being 
Inducted  under  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
This  record  is  being  made  at  a  time  when  we 
still  have  to  maintain  large  occupational 
forces  m  both  Europe  and  Asia. 

To  make  the  voluntary  system  work  over 
a  period  of  years  we  wUl  have  to  reassess  the 
compensation  offered  and  the  conditions  of 
service.  We  will  have  to  provide  more  op- 
portunities for  promotion,  in-service  training 
for  skills  and  professions,  as  well  as  addi- 
tional retirement  benefits,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced the  Job  can  be  done.  Others  mny 
disagree  but  before  we  break  our  natiomd 
life-long  tradition  and  take  the  consequences 
in  social,  educational,  and  moral  retrogres- 
sion, let  us  make  the  effort.  j 

Let  no  man  say  we  do  not  have  time  to 
try  the  volimtary  plan.  We  are  getting  all 
the  men  the  military  now  require  by  volun- 
tary enlistments  and  the  wartime  conscrip- 
tion act.  For  tlie  immediate  future,  we  have 
millions  of  men  who  Ixave  had  the  best 
training  the  military  can  now  provide.  lu 
case  of  an  emergency  In  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, they  will  be  available. 

NO  NEXS  rom  hastt  dxcision 

There  Is  no  need  for  a  hasty  decision  to 
fasten  peacetime  conscription  on  American 
youth  forever.  It  is  the  proponenu  of  this 
alien  system  who  are  hi  a  hurry.  They  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  If 
they  can  stampede  the  people  and  the  Con- 
gress into  making  this  Initial  move  toward 
totalitarianism. 

No.  the  evidence  la  clear  that  we  do  not 
have  to  take  this  decision  on  the  ImsIs  of  any 
Immediate  situation.  | 

If  it  U  argued  that  psaos»<rWS  eonacrtp- 
tlon  Is  required  for  the  more  distant  future. 
I  ask  who  is  It  we  are  preparing  to  fight? 
Certainly  no  Informed  person  can  contend  It 
is  one  or  all  of  the  enemies  ^c  M\a  Just 
defeated.     They    have    been  i      .     their 

ability  to  wage  war  destroyed  or  in  the 
process  of  destruction.  They  will  not  be 
able  to  wage  war  In  the  foreseeable  future,  as 
General  MacArthur  has  said,  and  every  com- 
petent military  authority  I  kbow  agrass 
with  him. 

Tban,  la  It  one  or  more  of  our  allies  we 
are  preparing  against?  If  the  proponenu 
of  conscription  In  pescetime  answer  "yes", 
then  I  say  let  us  propose  to  our  allies  the 
universal  abolition  of  peacetlnae  conscrip- 
tion before  we  launch  on  another  destruc- 
tive, mad  rush  among  our  allies  for  rearma- 
ment and  peacetime  conscription. 

The  mothers  and  fathers,  the  educators, 
the  clergy,  the  citizens,  and  the  youth  of 
America  are  entitled  to  frank  answers  to 
these  momentous  questions  before  we  sen- 
tence our  youth  to  involuntary  servitude 
even  for  1  year. 

Let  us  not  Import  this  alien  phUosophy  and 
stunt  our  growth  as  a  Nation  with  milita- 
rism. Let  us  maintain  adequate  military 
security  by  volvmtary  methods  and  free  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation  to  devote  their 
energies  toward  building  a  better  America,  a 
better  world,  and  winning  the  peace. 


A1^'>0 
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Science  and  the  Draft 
EXTt/.    ;    ■■  '■  ;■■  i  ■.?::.:  A  IKS 

HON  GORDON  L.  McDONTjUGH 


D<  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBSaBNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  November  14. 1945 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker, 
when  I  introduced  H  R.  2827  m  March 
providinK  for  the  deferment  of  scientif- 
ically trained  men  from  the  armed  serv- 
tem.  in  the  same  way  that  Russia.  Prance. 
England,  and  Canada  have  done,  little  or 
DO  notice  was  taken  of  :*  ?;nce  we  have 
revealed  th**  atomic  tx  n. o  •  .f  rybody  has 
become  'l:mindcu.    We  hear  from 

ail  qua::4^..  :nat  we  must  protect  our 
•dentists,  except  from  the  Military  Af- 
fairs Cqmmlttee  who  have  had  the  bill 
iHKler  consideration  since  it  w£is  intro- 
duced. 

Here  Is  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  calling  attention  to  the  need  of 
protecting  our  scientists: 

1CISMO  AMSTHZ  DaATT 

For  tbcut  3  years  scientists,  engineers,  and 
educators  h«»e  tjern  protesting  against  the 
dragnet  policy  cf  Selective  Scnrlce.  a  policy 
which,  though  li  did  consider  worken  es- 
sential lo  war  Industry,  made  no  distinction 
betwwMi  rawarch  and  truck  driving.  Par- 
thfUlartf  Stitmg  was  the  joint  protest  which 
was  attcwd  •  few  months  ago  by  the  Ameri- 
can <  Ecuratlon  and  the  National 
Resr  .!  and  which  predicted  that 
;  ise  ct  Selective  Service  Industrial  pro- 
would  be  retarded  30  years.  Secretary 
it  Rot)ert  P.  Patterson  has  now  made  a 
j.  ^..«al  which  recognizes  -the  desirability 
cf  prantlng^  deferments  to  ycung  men  who 
had  Ihelr  scientific  education  interrupted  In 
ortftT  to  en^^ge  in  war  research  activities 
and  who  new  wish  to  complete  or  further 
their  education  In  scientific  fields." 

Occd  as  this  Is.  It  Is  not  gocd  enough.  The 
young  men  who  will  now  be  permitted  to 
continue  their  studies  must  have  had  at 
least  2  years  of  service  In  some  scientific 
or  engineering  war  activity.  What  of  the 
BMay  young  engineers,  chemists  and  p! 
dais  who  are  still  wearing  a  private's  u 
form*  And  wha*  '  -r-^  who  were  deferred 
for  (>ccup.ition;i:  •.  >  md  who  wish  to 
If  rn  to  teaching.  re«eajch.  and  production? 
A:  what  of  the  thousmds  who  will  l)e  In- 
ducted for  police  cuty  for  at  l^-ast  2  years  in 
occupied  countries?  All  these  technically 
trained  men  oUTht  to  be  returned  to  col- 
lege or  to  industry  If  th.  •trr-Ni  of  techno- 
logtoal  progress  Is  to  be  :  ,  .        ;.ned. 

Great  Britain  and  Soviet  Russia  drained 
the  last  necessary  man  to  fight,  yet  Iwth 
ccuntrle*  wisely  recognized  that  the  training 
of  rctentlsts  and  engineers  must  not  be  inter- 
rupted because  cf  war.  The  statistics  speak 
*  for  themselves,  of  the  pass  to  which  we  have 
been  reduced.  In  1&40  atxiut  110.000  students 
were  enrolled  In  en^jlneerlnjt  courses  alone: 
now  the  number  Is  under  40  000.  And  th:s 
!'  I  (ime  when.  In  the  recciiverslon  of  In- 
(  :  rv  we  need  all  the  ter.nmcslly  trained 
•    '  we  can  mu     «■-       r!;e  policy  of  the 

Service  nev  r   :  .si     uffl-ient  Justifl- 
Cfctiou.    It  la  tune  to  revise  it  thoroughly. 

\"  ■■■■  :\\  prob  ' ,  T-.\ili2?  the  error  of 
r,  •  ..  pting  th...  fl..nj  of  legislation  too 
late  when  we  wake  to  find  that  other 
ra'f-r.     r  '    >  than  we  have  been, 

^  •       '  in  scientific  develop- 

1  .' :  '  while  we  hold  the  secret  to 

ilw   ...t.ii. -I   scicntiflc  discovery  of  the 
age.  atomic  energy. 


I         -T  Peass  Dsatt  Wax  Rstabo  Psoossaa 

The  aircraft  Industry  has  warned  Congress 
that  the  continued  drafting  by  Sslectlve 
Berrlce  of  young,  qualified  aeronautical  en- 
r-?ers  was  serloiisly  interfering  with  the 
.ons  research  and  development  program 
aad  hampering  reconversion. 

The  statement  was  made  by  R.  E.  Gillmor. 
president  of  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Co..  and 
a  member  of  the  tx>ard  of  governors  of  the 
Aircraft  Industries  Association,  In  present- 
ing a  comprehensive  program  for  maintain- 
ing national  leadership  in  research  and  de- 
velopment, to  the  War  Mobilization  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Military  Aflalrs  Com- 
mittee. 

voamoN  IN  DaNGES 

"The  Nation's  position  of  aeronautical 
leadership  cannot  t>e  maintained  for  long." 
OiUmor  said,  if  the  aircraft  Industry  con- 
tinues to  lose  its  engineering  personnel  at 
the  present  rate." 

He  cited  one  aircraft  company  which  lost 
five  engineering  specialists  during  October 
alone,  and  has  25  others  subject  to  induction 
at  a  time  «ben  it  is  working  on  more  secret 
projecu  for  the  Army  and  Navy  than  at  any 
time  during  the  war  emergency.  One  other 
company  has  49  engineers  now  subject  to 
induction,  another  has  23,  and  still  an- 
other, 7. 

KZPLACCMENTS  tTNAVAUJlBLE 

*"We  must  remember  that  no  coUege- 
trained  replacements  for  these  specialists  are 
available."  GlUmor  pointed  out. 

The  Indostry  statement  cited  reports  that 
Britain  and  Russia  were  emt>arklng  on  greatly 
expanded  aeronautical-research  programs 
and  contrasted  these  trends  with  recent  dras- 
tic reductions  in  appropriations  for  Army 
and  Navy  aeronautical  research  and  experi- 
mental research  work.  Requests  by  tha  Army 
and  Air  Forces  have  been  reduced  from 
•245.000.000  to  Si  15.000.000.  while  the  Navy's 
requests  were  cut  from  S148,000.000  to  $61,- 
000.000.  the  statement  said. 


ManauenKrt  G^jpo>es  D J'-Ou'!on-Halcl 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  PUGH  DE  LACY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  14. 1945 

fir.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
believe  it  is  highly  important  to  the  en- 
tire question  of  antilabor  legislation 
now  pending  before  this  Hous?,  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  a  poll  conducted  by 
Modern  Industry,  one  of  the  largest  and 
mo.^t  authoritative  busine.=;s  magazines 
in  this  Nation,  on  the  question.  Should 
industry  support  the  Ball-Burton-Hatch 
F  deral  Labor  Relations  Act? 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
r.aders  of  this  magazine— from  a  total  of 
50  000  readers  among  management  men 
in  31  500  plants  in  America  voted  a 
resounding  "No." 

While  the  Ball-Burton-Hatch  Act  is 
not  now  hefoTe  us  for  consideration,  this 
vote  has  a  significance  beyond  the  terms 
of  that  bill.  I  firmly  believe  that  through 
such  measures  as  the  Smith  bill  tH.  R. 
3337>.  as  amended  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Arinds]  in  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee,  and  as  reported 
to  the  Hotise,  and  the  Hobbs  bill  (H.  R. 


32 )  we  {are  proposing  to  enact  piecemeal 
the  m^st  repressive  provisions  of  ,the 
Ball-Biirton-Hatch  bill. 

Therefore,  I  desire  to  include  with 
these  remarks  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  tlie  publisher  of  Modem  Industry, 
setting  forth  the  results  of  their  poll.  It 
is  particularly  important  since  it  shows 
that  management  in  every  section  of  the 
Nation!  disagrees  with  the  principles  of 
repress ve  labor  legislation. 

The  letter  follows : 

I  MODESN    INDUSTHT. 

I^eif  Yorfc,  N.  Y..  November  9.  1945. 
The  Hciorable  Hugh  De  Lact. 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Deab  tia:  Should  Industry  support  the  new 
( Ball -Btirton -Hatch)  Federal  Labor  Relations 
Act?       ! 

Modetn  Industry's,  Debate  In  Print,  a  regu- 
lar feat|ire  of  this  industrial  magazine  with 
more  tkan  50.000  readers  among  manage- 
ment mien  in  31,500  plants,  covered  the  pros 
and  core  of  this  timely  question  in  the  Sep- 
tember 15  issue. 

The  leaders  of  Modem  Industry,  given  an 
opportunity  to  have  their  say  on  this  ques- 
tion by  means  of  a  post-card  ballot,  voted  as 
follows : 


No-. 
Yes. 


Percent 
...  57.9 
_.-  42. I 


Senator  Joseph  H.  Bali.,  of  Minnesota,  one 
of  the  ^xtnsors  of  this  bill,  wrote  in  favor  of 
It.  His  opponent  was  Arthur  T.  Jacotts,  letx>r 
economist  for  the  National  Foremen's  In- 
stitute. (Inc. 

Breal^ng  down  the  total  vote  by  regions, 
opinionj  across  the  Nation  lines  up  in  this 
way: 

Yes  No 

(Percent)  (Percent) 

New  Er^Iand 38.8  61.2 

Mid-Atlintic 37.9  62.1 

North  Oentral 45.  8  54.  2 

South  J 41.6  58.4 

West  .± 44.8  55.2 

Pacific  poast 41.5  58  5 

If  yoij'd  like  to  receive  tear  sheets  of  this 
debate,  jplease  let    us  know.     And   we  shall 
also  wel  :ome  your  comments  on  this  issue. 
C  srdially   ycurs. 

Eu>Rn>GE  Hatnes, 

Publisher. 


Leadership  and  American  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

07  LOUISIANA 

IN  T3E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W\eduesday.  November  14, 1945 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  lead-. 
ership  today  is  the  outstanding  problem 
in  our  domestic  tnd  foreign  endeavors. 
Congrefes,  business,  and  labor  cannot 
avoid  these  responsibilities.  We  are  to- 
day searching  for  practical  ideas  to  meet 
the  prasent  crisis.  Our  great  President, 
Harry  $.  Truman,  has  asked  for  the  co- 
operation of  all. 

We.  the  lawmakers,  must  analyze  every 
Issue  atid  reach  for  a  constructive  con- 
clusion and  solution. 

Our  great  indu.vtries  must  register  their 
beliefs  and  policies  as  labor  registers 
theirs.  In  my  State  of  Louisiana  suc- 
cessful employment  is  similar  to  that  of 
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every  other  State — mutual  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  of  both  business  and 
labor. 

It  is  almost  universally  agreed  that  free 
enterprise  made  our  Nation  great — we 
should  continue  to  make  it  great  and 
strive  to  make  it  even  greater. 

The  following  addrei^s  should  be  read 
by  every  American.  It  is  a  direct,  force- 
ful, and  masterful  approach  of  these 
problems  by  one  of  America's  greatest 
indu.'itrialists — the  Honorable  R.  W.  Gal- 
lagher, chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  tlie  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Gallagher's  ad- 
dress : 

Our  Nation  has  Just  ended  a  major  war 
victoriously.  A  great  challenge  has  been  met. 
A  task  has  been  completed — the  task  of  beat- 
ing down  a  serious  threat  to  our  way  of  living. 
But  all  of  us  are  aware.  I  am  sure,  that  the 
Job  was  not  a  final  one.  Conclusion  of  the 
war  does  not  mean  the  end  of  problems.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  signs  aplenty  that 
the  problems  of  peace  are  no  less  vast  and 
no  less  urgent  than  those  of  war.  Scores  of 
questions,  affecting  the  whole  future  of  our 
country,  must  t>e  answered.  Many  of  them 
must  be  answered  by  American  businessmen. 

Challenges  and  problems  are  not  strange  to 
us.  American  business  has  successfully  and 
constructively  met  them  in  the  past.  But  In 
that  past,  problems  were  mainly  those  of 
production — of  organizing  the  great  resources 
of  this  country  to  meet  people's  material 
needs.  Businessmen  did  a  remarkable  Job 
In  that  field. 

Today,  of  course,  there  are  still  proljlems  of 
physical  production.  But  by  and  large  we 
can  see  ways  to  supply  the  goods  that  people 
need  to  live  full  and  healthful  lives.  Ameri- 
can business  understands  and  practices  the 
technique  of  large-scale  production. 

Now.  however,  we  face  problems  that  are 
more  difficult  than  those  of  material  output. 
They  are  more  difficult  because  they  are  less 
tangible.  Tliese  are  the  problems  of  distri- 
bution, of  government,  of  security,  of  human 
relationships. 

When  the  chief  need  of  the  American  people 
was  for  material  goods,  certain  Individuals 
discovered  means  for  meeting  thoe-*  needs, 
and  they  became  the  great  businessmen  cf 
the  country.  Because  they  found  ways  to 
solve  the  problems  of  their  day,  they  exer- 
cised leadership  in  their  society.  That  lead- 
ership carried  America  far  toward  the  goal 
of   individual    freedom    and    happiness. 

If  American  businessmen  are  to  continue 
to  lead  they  must  bring  to  the  problems  of 
today  no  less  Imagination,  no  less  energy,  no 
less  abUlty  than  they  have  applied  to  the 
problems  of  production. 

Essentials  of  leadership  are  awareness  of 
the  deep  aspirations  of  people  and  ability  to 
provide  constructive  suggestions  as  to  how 
those  aspirations  may  be  realized.  Leader- 
ship will  not  be  granted  to  those  who  are 
content  simply  to  point  out  the  difficulties 
and  flaws  In  the  proposals  of  others.  If  to- 
day's managers  of  private  enterprise  are  to 
justify  their  positions,  they  must  conceive 
their  duties  in  broader  terms  than  simply 
the  production  of  goods.  They  must  have  a 
fense  of  public  responblbllity;  must  see  their 
function  In  society  from  a  modem  view- 
point, and  must  assume  active  roles. 

It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  changed  conditions.  We  ourselves  must 
help  change  conditions;  we  ourselves  must 
find  and  show  the  way. 

I  do  not  want  to  convey  any  impression 
that  I  believe  the  responsibUlty  is  ours  alone. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  unless  we  bear  our 
j^hare  cf  the  load,  the  initiative  will  pass  to 
others  by  default.  Neither  am  1  suggesting 
that  today's  complex  economic  problems  do 


not  at  times  require  the  help  of  government 
in  their  solution.  Eut  I  am  warning  that 
when  management,  or  labor,  or  local  govern- 
ment, or  any  other  group  turn  to  Federal 
ad  to  solve  problems  they  ought  to  be  capable 
of  solving  themselves,  they  should  realize  that 
they  generally  will  have  to  give  something  in 
return.  If  one  asks,  for  example,  that  the  po- 
lice powers  of  the  State  be  used  for  his  t>ene- 
flt.  he  does  not  get  th^  advantages  of  that 
power  for  nothing.  He  has  to  p.<iy,  and  olten 
pay  double.  He  may.  in  fact,  be  endanger- 
ing the  very  freedom  which  is  one  of  the 
basic  aspirations  of  all  our  people. 

This  Is  not  because  men  In  Government 
are  hostUe  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
question  is  simply  how  far  Ui  such  cases  the 
power  of  government  will  be  used  to  regulate, 
and  to  what  degree  such  renulation  may  be- 
come permanent.  It  eeems  certain  to  me 
that  the  regulatory  powers  of  government 
wUI  be  exercised  to  the  extent  that  the  pri- 
vate leaders  of  our  country  fall  to  accept  and 
meet  the  responsibilities  that  society  has 
entrusted  to  them.  So-called  government 
interference  often  is  not  really  intcrftrcncs 
r.t  all.  but  is  induced  by  the  inadequacy  of 
those  who  normally  are  depended  on  to  meet 
the  need.  If  America  has  proper  leadership, 
lew  situations  will  arise  which  wUl  caU  for 
Intervention  by  government  In  the  private 
affairs  of  its  citizens. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  there 
Is  a  phrase  which  states  that  governments 
derive  "their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed."  Let  me  paraphrase  that  and 
say  that,  In  a  free  society.  leadership  derives 
from  the  willingness  of  people  to  foUow. 

People  wUl  follow  someone  who  tries  to 
find  answers  to  their  deeply  felt  needs.  They 
will  desert  leadership  which  Ignores  their 
needs  or  which  is  limited  to  criticizing  pro- 
posed solutions  without  putting  forward  any 
alternatives. 

As  evidence  of  this  we  have  only  to  consider 
the  siTpport  that  can  l>e  obtained  for  what 
are  often  called  "crackpot  ideas '  when  those 
ideas  seem  to  offer  solutions  to  problems 
which  face  large  numbers  of  people.  The 
Townsend  plan  Is  a  good  example.  It  won 
thousands  of  followers  because  it  offered  a 
scheme,  however  Impocsible  of  practical  op- 
eration, for  meeting  the  desire  of  people  for 
economic  security.  It  lost  Its  force  following 
the  adoption  of  more  practical  measures 
which  attained  the  same  objective. 

In  this  connection  I  might  observe  that 
"crackpot  ideas"  are  symptoms  which  may 
deserve  more  respectful  consideration  than 
we  usually  give  them.  Their  very  existence 
may  call  attention  to  a  problem.  The  more 
such  schemes  there  are  the  more  Important 
the  problem  Is  likely  to  be.  In  the  field  of 
scientific  invention,  for  example,  the  great- 
est numt)er  of  novel  ideas  usually  springs 
forth  where  there  Is  most  pressing  demand 
for  a  new  way  to  do  things.  Before  Cyrus 
McCormlck  demonstrated  his  reaper  in  1831 
there  were  records  of  1  German,  2  French,  22 
American,  and  33  English  attempts  to  make 
a  reaping  machine.  Many  of  those  devices 
were  no  doubt  completely  impractical — 
•crackpot  Ideas"— and  when  McCormlck 
found  the  right  answer  to  the  problem  of 
easing  the  toll  of  gathering  grain  the  earlier 
machines  were  discarded.  But  at  least  the 
Inventors  were  trying — and  they  were  making 
progress  for  all  of  us  by  that  most  basic  de- 
vice of  the  researcher — trial  and  error. 

In  general  the  great  mass  of  a  people  have 
a  pretty  accurate  sense  of  the  important 
needs  of  their  time.  What  are  some  o4  the 
needs  which  most  concern  the  American  {Jub- 
lic  today? 

Obviously,  they  want  a  plentiful  supply  of 
low-cost  products  and  lervlces.  But  they 
want  more  than  that. 

They  want  protection  against  threats  to 
their  living  standards  through  slcluieas.  acci- 
dent,   unemplojment,    and    old    age.    They 


want  the  standards   of   their   families   pro- 
tected against  the  death  of  the  ahief  earner. 

They  want  industry  and  labor  to  work 
together.  They  want  small  buatne—  and  new 
businea  given  every  chance  and  encourage- 
ment. 

They  want  leisure  and  the  means  to  enjcy 
it  healthluUy.  They  want  to  raise  thf  ir  own 
living  standards  and  to  give  their  children 
opportunity  for  still  higher  ones.  They  want 
dignity,  seif-reciiect,  and  Jobs  m  which  thej 
get  credit  for  what  they  do. 

These  things  must  t>e  provided  not  Just 
here  and  there  but  on  a  laige  scale.  I  think 
the  solutions  to  these  problems  can  come 
largely  from  .American  businessmen. 

In  the  drst  place,  businessmen  already 
occupy  positions  of  leadership — positions 
achieved  through  the  ways  in  which  they  met 
the  demands  ot  society  when  our  probleoM 
were  principally  those  of  producOon.  IB 
attaining  those  positions.  bustatMomi  have 
accumulated  valuable  experience.  They  are 
accustomed  to  solving  problems.  They  aie 
used  to  getting  things  done.  Wbat  is  more, 
they  have  the  will  to  find  answers. 

Look  around  you  today.  Already  we  can 
see  that  those  who  are  assuming  leadership  in 
business  recognize  the  importaat  problems 
of  our  time  and  are  moving  toward  their 
solution.  Let  ne  quote  from  a  rscent  article 
by  Russell  Porter,  of  the  New  Tork  Times, 
reporting  his  Impression  of  American 
businessmen: 

"A  fundamental  change  has  come  over  the 
American  businsMman  unce  1W9.  Elmer 
Gantry  has  gone  and  so  has  the  stuffed  shirt 
with  a  doUar  sign  on  front.  •  •  •  The 
typical  businessman  and  industrialist  whom 
one  meets  when  traveling  around  the  country 
Is  a  keen  specialist  hi  management,  produc- 
tion, engineering,  or  one  or  other  technical 
professions.  •  •  •  He  wanu  sustained 
high  levels  of  production  and  employment  at 
good  productive  wages.  In  an  atmosphere  of 
industrial  peace  at  home  and  world  peace 
abroad  •  •  •  he  Ukes  a  great  deal  of 
pride  In  the  fact  that  the  American  system 
outproduced  all  the  totalitarian  regimes  in 
the  world  combined  during  the  war  and  con- 
siders It  a  matter  of  prestige  as  well  as  sur- 
vival to  do  the  same  in  time  of  peace.  He 
Is  very  conscious  of  the  cause-aod -effect  re- 
lationship between  depression,  war  and 
revolution  and  he  is  out  to  prove  that  the 
United  States,  with  Its  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, regulated  of  course  for  the  public  good 
and  in  the  national  Interest,  but  not  con- 
trolled by  Government  bureaucrats  and 
secret  police,  can  and  will  avoid  the  debacle 
suffered  In  other  countries  where  the  Ineffi- 
ciency of  diluted  brands  of  democracy  has 
paved  the  way  to  power  for  reactionary  ele- 
ments; right  In  some  cases,  left  In  others." 

The  experience  of  the  American  btislneM- 
man  Is  a  very  valuable  social  asset.  It  is  this 
experience  which  enables  him  to  see  the 
daneers  in  those  "crackpot  ideas"  I  have 
mentioned.  It  is  Important  that  such  dan- 
gers be  pointed  out.  But  we  should  not  stop 
with  criticism.  Showing  up  fallacies  Is  a 
very  important  Job.  but  when  business  stops 
there,  it  risks  appearing  negative  or  obstruc- 
tive. Let  us  never  be  so  intent  on  pointing 
out  the  10  good  reasons  why  something 
won't  work  that  we  give  the  imprcMton  we 
don't  want  It  to  work. 

In  criticizing,  let  us  always  remember  that 
many  Innovations  which  at  first  appeared  im- 
practical later  turned  out  to  toe  of  grent 
benefit.  Consider,  for  example,  that  In  1832 
a  Boston  newspaper,  discussing  a  proposal 
to  shorten  the  ctjstomary  working  day  from 
14  to  10  hours,  commented  as  follows: 

•  It  strikes  the  very  nerve  of  Industry  and 
good  morals  by  dictating  the  hours  of  labor, 
abrogating  the  good  old  rules  oif  our  fathers 
and  pointing  gut  the  roost  dirert  course  to 
poverty:  for  to  l>e  Idle  several  of  the  most 
useful  hours  of  the  morning  and  evening 
wUl  surely  lead  to  intemperance  and  ruin." 
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In  addition  to  offering  our  sound  appral&al 

of  pr<nrrams  pro; :o»«l  by  others,  let  us  pre- 

^  ur  own  plan*  for  change  of  American 

h^re    there    U    greatest    d7tnand    (or 

re  to  cxerclM  leadership,  we  can- 
not  ait  on  the  sldeilnes.  We  must  examine 
trends  and  id^ns.  many  of  which  are  related 
only  Indlrtotly  to  our  Immeduti  business 
eoncerns.  We  should  furnish  ourselves  with 
tftcts.  not  prejudices — form  accurate  opin- 
ions, make  platu  and  expound  them. 

WtXBfl  we  say  that  we  have  experience. 
w«  are  saying  that  we  have  experimented. 
that  we  have  tested  an^i  tried.  The  words 
"wqwrlence"  and  "experiment"  come  from 
Xh9  Mme  root,  meaning  "to  test ".  "to  try." 

American  business  won  lt«  position  of 
leadership  by  its  willingness  to  push  out 
Into  un^h"^rted  territory.  t<j  measure  with 
skilled  Judgment  the  risks  connected  with 
such  enterprise,  and  to  move  ahead  with 
4Aring  and  viKur. 

Now,  as  never  before,  there  are  new  trails 
to  b*  M^irt^  through  the  social -economic 
t«rrttorl0a  of  th«  mcxlern  world— pathways  to 
new  and  better  forms  of  human  achievement. 

Let  us  lead  the  way! 

I  Sincerely  trust  and  hope  that  this 
iny  will  always  follow  the  ideals 

:  .  !     :;'nclples    as    !ai  1    down    by    Mr. 

Ci.i V. 


The  Battle  tor  Peace 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

!\    :  uy  y-}-  s  ■.  ;  :    •  *!     i  ay   i  n:  !  fc;D  STATES 

I'.  .  .!-usdau.  S'uit'inbt'r  14  ^legislative  day 

■  I  M  <-i'lav.  Ort<-.h,-r  291.  194S 

M;  MVhKS  M:.  Pi  .A<,ident.  I  a.^rc 
!.:  -i:   mous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

?;;>•  Ut-cTi)  in  address  on  th--'  trpic.  The 
B\!f!"  I  :  I''act\  delivered  ov  iiie  over 
t;:"  :  s .;  •  I  II  '.v.-  p:>  c;  sn;  Congress 
b;     if^-     '  !i    >.v)'.  i-n  Lk-r    IJ.    1J-1d. 

it  •;<  L^;r^K  no  objection,  the  address 
w  1  rdered  to  b'-  n:!!.'t  1  :::  ';>  Record, 
.1     ;  Hows: 

t  i:n  grateful  to  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  lor  this  opportunity  to  address  you 
on  the  program  Cv-n^;ress  Speaks. 

I  wi>nt  to  talk  to  you  tonighf  about  the 
future — our  future  and  the  future  of  vv.r 
children.  If  we  art  to  have  a  future  a- 
Nation.  even  a  future  as  Individuals,  li  ao 
•re  to  Ueep  the  human  race  and  the  creatures 
of  th«  earth  alive  much  longer,  there  are 
■OOM  things  to  t>e  clone.  We  haven  t  much 
time  In  rhlch  to  do  them. 

Twenty-seven  yea-s  ago.  America  was  de- 
UrfcMS'Wlth  Joy.  Tlie  war  to  end  wars  had 
been  fCttsht  and  wen.  The  world  had  t>een 
•ared  for  democracy      !  were  com- 

ing home.-  A  defeated  c..:.;.^:.y.  we  were 
told,  lay  proatratc  and  gasping.  There  were 
plan*  then,  fine,  ccurageous.  and  practical 
plana,  to  make  into  reality  the  dream  of  en- 
durlaff  peace 

Ttitoif  of  rou  who  learned  alxiut  them  only 
from  1  txioks  no  less  than  those  who 

UT«d  t  teon-iigers  or  as  adults  know 

what  happened  In  the  da}*s  that  foUcwed. 
The  plans  were  ss^^  f-^'^-r!  «\.a  wrecked,  the 
dream  became  a  i 

As  soon  M  the  iiiuinivu  jnu  of  war  was 
OTer  In  1918.  Amerlea  washed  Its  hands  of 
world  affairs  and  went  In  for|iavlng  fun  and 
maklnf  money.  America  was  rich  and  pow- 
erful, who  would  djire  bother  us?  Behind 
ou'  falae  security  and  wuh  our  false  pros- 
perity, we  had  a  craay  wonderftU  time.    It 


was  nice  while  It  lasted,  but  it  gave  us  an 
awful   hangover 

Well,  the  shooting  Is  over  once  again.  We 
are  at  the  threshold  of  another  era.  Other 
dreams.     Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

There  are  .some  things  In  our  favor  this 
time  which  weren't  there  after  1918.  With 
the  end  of  the  shooting  that  time,  we  quit. 
Wed  done  our  port,  we  thought.  Now  it 
was  up  to  those  foreigners  abroad  to  get 
together. 

TTils  time,  however,  I. think  every  American 
realizes  the  war  Is  not  over,  that  only  the 
worst  phase  of  It,  the  horror  phase.  Is  over 

We  know  that  we  face  now  yet  another 
battle,  a  bloodless  but  extraordinarily  diffl- 
c;ult  battle,  the  battle  for  peace.  We've  got 
some  good,  but  far  from  perfect,  weapons 
to  help  us,  such  as  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganlE3t!on  and  Its  agencies.  UNRRA,  and  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers.  We  must  make 
them  work  We  must  strive  with  all  cur 
might  against  fear  and  want  and  intoler- 
ance here  at  home  as  well  as  overseas. 

During  the  shooting  war.  during  the  battles 
for  military  victory,  we  nev^r  dared  relax,  we 
stifled  cur  doubts,  we  lived  and  thought  with 
the  spur  of  our  emotions.  Victon-  was  our 
only  business  It  was  comparatively  easy 
to  formulate  our  national  policies  In  those 
days.  The  test  was  simple:  Would  it  shorten 
or  prolong   the   w.ir?      Little   else   mattered. 

The  kind  of  battle  we're  fighting  now 
requires  something  altogether  different.  This 
time.  In  the  battle  for  peace,  we  must  pains- 
takingly think  our  way  to  victory.  We  must 
use  our  reason  all  the  time  and  use  It  some- 
times tin  our  heads  ache  with  the  effort. 
We  can't  do  our  best  thinking  If  we  are 
suffering  from  the  Jitters.  And.  lidics  and 
gentlemen.  America  has  the  Jitters — bad. 

We  In  America  have  decided  we  wont  no 
more  wars.  At  this  moment  the  wtole  world 
wants  peace 

One  problem  Is  to  make  the  dfslre  per- 
manent In  nations  where  it  might  he  tem- 
porary. We're  working  on  that  novr.  These 
nations  are  Germany  and  Japan.  I  trtist 
we  will  never  give  up  our  control  ever  them 
until  their  present  peacefulness  of  expediency 
becomes  one  of  conviction.  That  will  take 
time  and  It  will  take  occupatica  forces. 
Already  many  voices  are  urging  us  to  pull 
up  stakes  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

With  regard  to  the  members  of  tlie  United 
Nations,  there  is  no  need  to  convince  one 
another  that  war  is  horrible  and  shctild  be 
outlawed. 

The  other  problem  Is  to  prove  that  war 
can  be  outlawed  and  that  each  nation  Is 
ready  to  do  Its  part. 

I  don't  have  to  dwell  on  how  necessary 
!t  is  for  us  to  achieve  that  aim.  Everybody 
Knows  by  now  what  a  couple  of  atoms  can 
do  when  induced  to  explode. 

So  far  there  are  no  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles in  our  path  to  peace.  The  obstacles 
which  do  stand  in  the  way  In  the  battle  for 
peace  are  mental  hazards,  road  blocks  of  the 
mind,  buzzbombs  of  the  intellect.  We  can 
have  peace  only  If  we  think  in  termsi  of  peace. 

Well,  mark  you,  ladies  and  gentli^men,  the 
way  a  lot  of  people  are  thinking  Uiese  days. 
World  War  III  is  Inevitable. 

They  are  thinking  war. 

It  is  not  that  they  want  war.  !It  is  that 
they  expect  war.  Th?y  are  speculating  on 
who  the  future  enemy  will  be.  There  is 
frenzied  talk  of  preparations  for  vrar. 

War  with  whom? 

Let's  look  at  it  in  another  way.  Suppose 
In  some  powerful  foreign  land,  which  had 
many  powerful  weapons  of  destruction,  many 
pxKjple  were  dally  speculating  about  the  in- 
evitability of  war  with  America. 

As  lovers  of  peace,  we  wouldn't  l)e  pleased 
to  hear  about  It.  But  because  the  talk  was 
there  to  be  l^eard.  to  be  freely  expressed  and 
duly  reported  In  their  newspapers  and  In  turn 
relayed  to  us  by  correspondents  for  omx  news- 


papers, we  coaldn't  very  well  ignore  the  im- 
plications. Txiere  would  be  only  one  result. 
We.  peace-lfvlng  America,  would  get  ready 
to  fight.  Wlili  Pearl  Harbor  in  mind,  we 
would  be  on  IJhe  alert  constantly  for  the  sig- 
nal to  attac>.  If  the  situation  p3rsisted 
long  enough  jt  would  become  so  Intolerable 
that  It  Is  conceivable  we.  peace-loving  Amer- 
ica, might  strike  the  first  blow.  In  atomic 
warfare,  the  attack  is  the  only  defense  we 
have  yet  discovered. 

Were  that  tp  happen,  peace-loving  America 
would  find  iteelf  literally  talked— yes  talk- 
ed— into  war.! 
Doe»anyon^  want  that  to  happen? 
Yet  consider  for  a  moment  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  An^erica  these  days.  Dally,  In  the 
Congress,  in  ^he  newspapers,  over  the  radio, 
in  our  meetlrigs,  on  street  comers,  there  are 
new  expressions  of  fear  of  possible  aggression 
from  a  particular  source. 

Sometimes  the  source  Is  named,  sometimes 
implied.     Alwbys,  however.  It  Is  Russia. 

The  Rusfilafis  don't  wanf  to  fight  us  any 
more  than  w^  want  to  fight  them.  But  the 
constant  needling,  the  dally  accusations,  the 
Ecare  stories,  ihe  expressions  of  fear  and  sus- 
picions can  hive.  If  they  are  not  already  hav- 
ing, a  tragic  and  disastrous  effect. 

No  marrlEgt  of  man  and  wife  could  stand 
up  under  8ucl|  a  steady  barrage  of  recrimina- 
tions and  blakne.  How,  then,  could  peoples 
of  divergent  Interests,  different  languages, 
conflicting  Inlmedlate  goals  and  deep-seated 
and  historic  suspicions  remain  friendly  for 
long  under  svKh  conditions? 
The  answer  Is.  They  could  not. 
But  the  wofe-ld's  future  requires  that  they 
must. 

Instead  of  arorklng  in  that  direction,  how- 
ever, much  of|  the  effort  in  many  quarters  in 
many  countrfcs.  Including  our  own  country, 
seems  to  be  devoted  to  magnifying  the  differ- 
ences, balloor^lng  the  fears,  fanning  the  fires 
of  suspicion— ibuildlng  little  things  Into  mon- 
sters of  lmpo|-tance  and  nurturing  them. 

Of  course  w^'ve  got  differences  with  Russia. 
We  don't  lilte  some  of  the  policies  they 
espouse  for  ejstern  Europe:  they  don't  seem 
to  like  those  'we  propose  Instead.  We  don't 
like  their  political  philosophy  or  their  brand 
of  democracy.  We  don't  like  their  attacks 
upon  religion.  We  don't  like  communism. 
In  Japan  we  are  far  apart  on  a  program  for 
control  and  Jeconstructlon. 

As  peoples  I  we  are  comparative  strangers. 
I  feel  If  the  Russian  people  were  less  a  mys- 
tery to  us  t>e  differences  might  be  fewer. 
We  msut  notiallow  our  differences  to  permit 
the  world  ta  drift  into  hostile  camps  and 
armed  blocs,  jlf  it  does  war  will  be  inevitable 
in  another  gfueration. 

We  must  siek  to  find  some  common  foot- 
ings, to  becoifie  better  ac^^ualnted  as  peoples. 
All  that  win  ielp.  But  we  have  to  work  at  It. 
We  have  differences  with  Great  Britain, 
with  Prance,  .iwith  other  nations.  Does  that 
mean  we  mt|st  prepare  to  fight  them,  too? 
Of  course  it  idoesn't. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  must  get  over 
the  Jitters  anid  do  It  soon. 

Our  medluins  of  Information  In  this  coun- 
try are  doing)  a  generally'thorough  job.  We 
are  getting  ^1  the  facts  which  can  be  got- 
ten, and  thai  is  all  to  the  good.  But  minor 
facts  and  niajor  facts  frequently  are  not 
clearly  deflnil  as  such. 

As  a  result,  every  Instance  of  thoughtless- 
ness, every  (jmission.  every  misunderstand- 
ing, every  disagreement,  becomes  a  new 
crisis.  I 

The  result  In  America  has  been  a  disheart- 
ening retreadlnto  isolationism.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  tfiink  too  much  and  too  often 
in  terms  of  i  power,  of  our  great  military 
might,  of  th#  secret  of  atomic  energy. 

Haven't  wf  learned  power  politics  won't 
work?  Ha\-^nt  we  found  isolationism  a 
prelude  to  disaster?  The  more  we  retreat 
into  national  Ism  the  more  we  inspire  coun- 
terpart natlaaalisms  elsewhere.  They  can't 
exist  side  by  i  lide  for  long  without  exploding. 
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I  do  not  propose  appeasement,  surrender 
of  principle,  timidity,  and  national  helpless- 
ness in  our  diplomatic  dealings.  But  at  the 
same  time.  I  want  to  warn  ag;  Inst  complete 
dependence  on  the  atomic  bomb. 

We  can't  hide  behind  it  for  long,  any  more 
than  we  were  able  to  hide  behind  the  oceans 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacliic.  We  cant 
keep  the  atomic  secret  for  long  and  unless  we 
win  the  battle  for  peace,  the  next  war  will 
be  a  push-button  war.  Citie? .  major  cities, 
will  be  utterly  destroyed  In  a  matter  of 
minutes. 

Both  policies  are  disastrous  -appeasement 
or  arrogance. 

There  Is  a  middle  ground. 

Our  Government  is.  I  am  convinced,  try- 
ing to  find  that  middle  ground  and  follow 
it.  There  have  been  failures.  Conferences 
have  ended  in  stalemate.  AVell,  then,  we 
must  have  more  conferences.  Personalities 
have  clashed.  They  must  learn  to  get  along 
on  common  ground.  Russ.an  statesmen 
have  been  unbending  at  times,  and  arro- 
gant. The  spirit  of  compromise  has  oft- 
times  been  missing  from  their  agenda. 

But  agreements  have  been  reached  before 
on  Issues  of  transcendent  iraportance  and 
difficulty  by  the  heads  of  stages  at  the  top- 
most level.  They  must  cor  tlnue  to  talk 
these  problems  out.  The  peoples  of  the  world 
have  a  right  to  demand  It. 

In  the  meantime,  of  course  America  must 
remain  strong.  Of  ccurse.  ve  mtist  retain 
a  vigorous  armed  force.  Th<  aggressor  na- 
tions we  have  Just  defeated  recognize  now, 
and  unfortunately  will  recognize  for  many 
years  to  come  only  one  restraint,  and  that  is 
the  restraint  of  force.  We  raust  help  pro- 
vide that  force. 

We  must  have  a  career  army  of  men.  de- 
voted to  democracy,  who  will  represent  us 
for  years  to  come  as  the  guardians  of  our 
victory  over  Germany  and  Japan. 

Those  same  career  peace -kerpers  must  also 
be  available  to  the  forces  of  decency  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  suppression  anywhere 
in  the-  world,  of  aggressive  war 

And  at  home,  we  must  keep  Dur  eyes  peeled 
for  the  thoughtless,  the  selfish  peace  crim- 
inal who  may  rise  in  our  ox/n  midst,  who 
would  beckon  us  again  dow  i  the  road  to 
Isolationism — and   to   the   world's   end. 

As  a  great  President  whos«  life  was  sac- 
rificed in  this  victory  told  us  only  a  few  short 
years  ago: 

"This  generation  of  Americms  has  a  ren- 
dezvous with  destiny." 

My  fellow  Americans,  we  \  ave  made  the 
commitment  at  a  thousand  ;>laces  all  over 
the  world — at  Normandy — at  Okinawa — at 
San  Francisco — yes;  we  have  made  the  com- 
mitment, find  with  God's  help  we  must  keep 
the  date.  We  must  win  the  final  battle — 
the  battle  for  peace. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  GORH-^N  L.  Ma)ONOUGH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  SENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  Novembe- 14, 1945 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr  speaker.  Dr. 
H.  C.  Urey,  of  Columbia  University,  mem- 
ber of  the  Uranium  S3Ction  of  the  Nat- 
ural Research  Defense  Committee,  a  rec- 
ognized expert  on  atomic  energy  who 
played  an  important  part  ii  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
met  recently  with  a  group  of  Congress- 
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men  to  discuss  pending  legislation  on 
atomic  energy.  At  tliis  meeting  Dr. 
Urey  made  the  following  remarks: 

As  Dr.  Szilard  has  pointed  out  to  you, 
there  are  perhaps  a  variety  of  reasons  why 
we  should  wish  to  develop  the  consciousness 
of  atomic  energy  In  this  Nation.  It  may  be 
we  win  need  many  bombs.  We  hope  not. 
but  perhaps  that  is  possible.  In  the  second 
place,  we  may  wish  to  develop  to  the  greatest 
extent  the  peacetime  us?  of  atomic  energy. 
What  I  wish  to  say  this  afternoon  deals  with 
the  ijosslbility  of  getting  an  effective  scien- 
tific organization  in  the  United  States  for 
whatever  purpose  may  be  necessary  in  the 
future. 

The  remarks  that  you  will  hear  expressed 
by  the  various  scientists  on  this  subject  are 
conditioned  by  the  fact  that  we  have  worked 
for  a  number  of  years  under  the  Manhattan 
Engineering  D-strict  of  the  United  Slates 
Army  Engineer  Corps.  The  May-Johnson 
bill  reads  to  many  of  us  Just  like  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Manhattan  District.  We  can 
find  many  analogies  between  the  organlza-  ' 
tlon  set-up  In  these  bills  and  what  did 
occur  in  the  last  few  years  under  the  Man- 
hattan District  Division  of  the  Army.  Now, 
the  over-all  problem  of  atomic  energy  is  very 
interesting.  It  was  really  very  exciting  to 
work  on  the  project  that  produced  atomic 
bombs.  There  is  much  work  In  the  future 
to  be  done  that  is  also  very  interesting  to  a 
certain  number  of  scientists,  but  by  and 
large  a  great  fraction  of  the  work  that  we 
did  on  atomic  bombs  and  will  liave  to  do  in 
the  future  is  scientific  drudgery.  I  empha- 
size that  because  I  think  it  is  necessary,  in 
drafting  legislation,  to  realize  that  fact  and 
not  feel  that  It  may  be  possible  to  get  sci- 
entists and  engineers  working  on  this  prob- 
lem regardless  of  handicaps  that  may  te 
set  up.  Take  for  example  the  problem  of 
the  production  of  atomic  Ixsmbs.  Oppen- 
heimer.  Fermi.  Teller,  Smythe.  and  Allison 
are  all  leaving  this  project  and  going  to  uni- 
versities, and  regardless  of  legislation  will 
still  leave  and  go. 

Scientists  are  not  generally  Interested  in 
producing  destructive  weapons.  Their  work 
and  Interest  lies  on  the  side  of  positive  re- 
sults to  their  labors.  Now  the  continued 
manufacture  of  atomic  bombs  along  lines 
they  are  made  at  the  present  time  Is  pos- 
sible, but  any  new  development  on  bombs 
will  be  difficult  to  secure.  I  believe  that 
there  is  only  one  wa;-  that  we  can  get  a 
concentrated  effort  on  the  new  development 
of  atomic  bombs,  and  that  is  for  the  United 
States  to  be  approaching  a  state  of  war,  in 
which  case  these  scientists  of  the  country 
will  rally  to  the  defense  of  this  country  as  In 
the  past.  But  If  it  appears  that  we  are  en- 
tering a  period  of  peace,  then  the  scientists 
will  want  to  direct  their  efforts  to  that  end. 
It  takes  top-fiight  scientists  to  make  new  de- 
velopments for  atomic  bombs.  The  one 
thing  that  will  be  done  is  to  develop  funda- 
mental science  that  underlies  any  such 
military  preparation,  providing  the  condi- 
tions are  not  made  unfavorable. 

Now*  the  problem  of  peacetime  develop- 
ment— a  certain  fraction  of  the  work  again 
Is  qu.'te  interesting,  but  a  large  fraction  of 
it  is  no  more  interesting  than  the  petroleum 
Industry,  or  railroad,  or  making  automobiles, 
or  a  large  number  of  Jobs  of  hat  kLid.  If  we 
continue  to  put  high  barbed-wire  fences 
around  laboratories  where  men  wOrk  end  se- 
curity regulations  that  go  with  such  high 
barbed-wire  fences,  most  of  11  e  scientists — 
the  better  ones — are  going  to  find  it  desir- 
able to  accept  positions  with  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey,  or  du  Pont,  or  something  else. 
It's  Just  the  idea  that  one  type  of  employ- 
ment locks  more  interesting  than  another. 
At  the  same  time  let  us  recognize  that  our 
large  industrial  companies  are  not  grealiy 
Interested  in  this  problem.  T*iey  do  not  see 
anything  to  sell.    You  can  sell  plutonlum  to 


the  United  Sta'.es  Government,  and  that  Is 
all.  and  they  do  not  know  at  what  price  the 
United  States  Government  will  buy  plu- 
tonlum If  they  make  it.  The  problem  of  get- 
ting peacetime  power  is  a  very  difficult  one. 
Indeed.  I  am  n'^t  nearly  so  afraid  of  monop- 
oly, as  many  other  people  are.  My  greatest 
fear  Is  that  there  won't  be  much  worth  mo- 
nopolizing by  anybody.  To  get  power  out  of 
uranium  means  that  we  must  be  able  to  uti- 
lize the  heat  that  is  generated  The  prob- 
lem of  gettinf^  useful  ene  'f  burning 
coal  or  getting  It  out  of  i.  i  fission  re- 
sults In  much  the  same  reaction  end  the 
same  magnitude  of  problem.  So  In  carry- 
ing forward  such  a  large  peacetime  problem 
as  the  getting  of  energy  out  of  uranium.  It 
Is  necessary  to  have  the  help  of  our  large  in- 
dustrial companies  that  have  the  requisite 
engineering  experience  to  carry  on  such 
problems,  and  It  does  not  really  exist  any- 
where else. 

I  wish  to  mention  with  these  preliminary 
remarks,  a  few  things  In  the  Mby-Jobnson 
bill.  The  security  threats — and  I  don't  care 
much  whether  it  is  thousands  or  millions  of 
dollars,  the  effect  will  l>e  precisely  the  same. 
Why  should  one  work  under  the  possibility 
of  disgrace,  when  all  one  has  to  do  is  to  go 
somewhere  else  and  do  work  of  pweclEely  the 
same  kind,  on  another  subject.  There  are 
only  a  few  sclenllflc  people  attracted  to  this 
because  of  the  problem  per  se.  Most  of  the 
people  that  must  work  on  this  wUl  find  tnelr 
little  corner  of  the  Job  no  more  interesting 
than  another  Job.  and  they  don't  see  why 
they  should  spend  their  lives  under  threat  of 
imprisonment  and  fine. 

Now  we  have  to  remember  that  In  trying 
to  recruit  men  to  work  on  the  problem  In 
peacetime,  the  endless  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Manhattan  district  frustrates  scien- 
tific men  more  th.\n  anyone  coald  possibly 
understand,  unless  you  actually  worked  In 
the  organization  for  some  time  The  pro- 
hibition that  I  cannot  talk  to  my  scientific 
colleagues  on  the  subject  of  our  work  is 
trying.  The  danger  of  explosion  In  the  dif- 
fusion plant,  while  I  was  directing  research 
on  the  problem,  that  was  one  piece  of  Infor- 
mation that  was  forblddeti  to  me  The  men 
were  not  allowed  to  talk  to  me  about  de- 
tails of  the  possibility  of  explosion  In  that 
diffusion  plant.  My  colleagues  will  give  you 
endless  examples  of  the  same  sort  of  thing. 
We  are  afraid  the  May-Johnson  bill  would 
make  Inevitable  the  continuance  of  these 
security  regulations  together  with  all  Its 
frustrations. 

I  mentioned  the  other  night  that  scien- 
tists are  like  a  great  fleet  of  ships  of  many 
different  sizes,  and  they  should  sail  on  the 
infinite  sea  of  the  unknown.  The  effect  of 
these  compartmental  regulations  Is  to  scat- 
ter these  ships  In  small  inland  lakes  with 
no  possibility  of  the  exchange  of  inlormatlon 
in  a  large  way.  Now  It  is  all  right  to  com- 
plain about  these  things,  but  it  is  not  very 
constructive. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  suggestions  in  re- 
gard to  what  can  be  done  In  legislation  to 
make  the  conditions  what  they  should  be 
in  order  to  get  the  maximum  effort  on  this 
problem.  First.  I  do  not  believe  there  should 
be  any  security  regulations  whatever  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  the  immediate  mili- 
tary application.  The  structure  of  the  bomb 
itself,  details  of  the  large  production  plants— 
these  are  things  which  are  usually  kept 
secret  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 
All  scientific  information  should  have  no 
curb  on  It  whatever.  Remember  that  is  the 
way  we  worked  before  the  war  and  it  brought 
forward  a  great  deal  of  trained  scientists  and 
a  great  deal  of  scientific  Information  which 
could  be  aoplied  to  war  prcMems  In  an  emer- 
gency. Remember  also  that  the  scleni'-'s 
on  the  atomic  bomb  project  brought  this 
problem  to  the  United  States  Government 
and  Imposed  a  secrecv  on  fh»»mfielve8  b*»fcre 
the   Government   did   because   they    felt   It 
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Would  b«  Ituportiuit  lor  the  war  that  waa 
rominR.  and  that  Jt  w<)ul<t  be  ImporUnt  for 
the  cieren««  of  the  Cnlted  States,  and  their 
pAtnotlBB  la  a  greater  protection  to  the 
Oortnuamnt  than  any  rules  or  regulations 
that  can  pooatbly  tie  miide.  In  order  to  >>rlng 
IndlrtdUAla  and  industry  into  this  problem 
ih«r*>  dMttld  be  a  mlntisum  at  regulntton  and 
eoatrol.  I  have  a  firm  faitn  In  the  system  of 
ITM  •Blvprtae. 

Mow.  aome  of  the  thlnRs  that  need  to  be 
AKM.  In  the  tint  plart.  there  ts  the  matter 
d  haMHlB.  Pilot  pUnts  and  larf^-scale 
wtabUriiaMnta  l(X.fclng  toward  production  of 
bombs  or  production  of  power  are  dangerous. 
It  Is  only  rl^t  and  prt<p«r  that  the  Govern- 
ment fthould  regulate  any  phase  of  this  work 
with  respect  to  actual  hazards.  Permission 
sbould  bs  given  by  sc>me  Oovernment  au- 
thority bcfort  a  lance  pile  can  be  put  up  m 
any  ffrea  eommunity 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  be  careful 
that  ttaetooable  material,  such  as  uranium 
ttA.  Plutonium,  etc  .  arii  not  diverted  to  im- 
proper iiw«  Tiamely.  rnaklnfi;  "^f  "xpUvitves. 
We  can  ;•.  ■  ;  ::i?  what  would  ».i;p-ji  if  we 
bad  a  l.iri"  :  ;:nber  of  alanls  In  me  country 
gMierHii...-  ;>  Acr  and  hundreds  of  the  plants 
■teuld    f'f     A   ;      i'.A  ;  c    '^irned    Into    the 

ujfai'irf  ■  :   tr  i:  ;         Wr  itiiLst  be  careful 

»t  '"s  r  •  .i., ;  p-n  Cunirol  by  the  Com- 
mlce.    ';  .-»;    r;»'  •;        .\ne  H  virtually  necessary. 

!••    '?.'•   ;!i.  ■:   ;     '' •  -.^  .i.s  the  slate  of 

t.'.c  'A.ir;ti  :.s  *.,.4i  .;  .i.  *»•  ii^uat  expect  there 
will  i>r  .H^curity  rejtulaticjns.  but  to  the  mlll- 
t-'irv    ippiirfitions  only. 

1  •:.>'  lourth  place,  since  this  •  .  ■•••f'.i 
tievr  i;\  IV  the  j>e<5ple  of  th'-  Ir'  'Cii  .-^rales, 
we  .-.:..  ■;  (1  try  to  prevent  nii  :i:  |>.  ■.  <•>  iuit  a' 
the  -.i;ii«-  ':::.i-  :;  •  ;rt'-.ir.-  If^lt  .iim  ■  f  f-.'.  s-r 
etitrrpn^"    i;,(i   ;»-k:, '.;:;,>•  ■  proH;    ;■;    *.':K   ':...■ 

6  liiC  >.<:  l;.c  ;i;::u'-  I  ric::  :..■»■:  v  '•.,.l\K  we 
Should  not  do  I;:  •;!  ■  i  ;«r  v'.m-v  wr  .,►  i.a 
not   »r!pmp!    u,  r,  i.:-:    i    ■»•-,(, i.-i  i:   a'     i.:       R«»- 

»ear\''.  ;>  .»  riiu.^.  th..*  *  ■iit-r-  u:.Ai^t  .■  :.i...i. 
N''     .  »■:■    I     n;'.     D-'.  •    ,-,.  :«•!  ■.;;;,  ,ir  u:in-.s     nor 

;•:.,.     ,r    r  ,^e    t  li;i;     l^    ., :  i  j  i ,  i .  :;•  Cft    Wi!  P    ;  ■  .-.''nrch 

!■'  ..it^  ^^  uid  .i^'t'ir;  '  .:i  .-t;:;  a  .ly  p  s«y 
^'■i'  ■•!;.in  .  T  >:.j:.  :i  '•  ■)»■  (P  i.e  i:.  ::r  pfld 
'  :  -■•>.<■, >r"-:,  I  ;!i,,  .  ■!..:,,,  .1  >;;v.-;,  .■xpvi-.r!;fti t 
'"•     '    "'il.vh  r;   .1  •      .  p   ;..,.!.     ,sP     ;p[!      :.,i>.  »>     no 

\  ij..-  t>^<-nu,s.'  :r.v  •.(HinK  coiuMk.:  if  I-  r.  have 
H  ni^^i  ti  hfttcr  ;s!iM  n,\-  I  !,  ivc  \S  •>  sp  ipd 
V'H  ;,rv  til  r.i'.p  t:.,.'v  rt'>rM-;  I;  .u.v  ii.  :■• 
''•■''■  '"U  -.h-t;;-!  ■ .  ■.  •  .■.•li'r-,  UitTHture. 
!  :t:i.i!-  V'i'i  !..ivi-  i  S'.Hrr.  >(!  •_;..■  ♦•"r.t  of  con- 
'  I'  ^'11  thf  P'f:  .,•  ;.rf  .  r  Hi.s.  ;,,  Ir  runs 
'-  v^.;  ra'li.T  :  .■-  a  .:■  -  c-i.-r-l  ..{  any 
!ii>!!«H-tu:ii  ■Ac--\:-\  \n;':  pr"V«'iP  ;t  from 
h:,  «.iini!!<    -rir    m  ■■,     :•     ,'i..'uai       W.'    -!;rti'd 

T.-.  t  •;v  '-11  prc\cr*  ;r*.i..i'.'  pf!s.!..~.  ir.i't'iM- 
;;...,  ,r  imlu.s' r  .,.;  i  .liip.i!.  .!■•;  :r  ■;;>,  tl  .,;,.  !>• - 
?■«■  ■.  ■  I'  I:     ill    iU:S     '.'.f'.i'i    ..  t     pile    sf!i'iii  I"' 

I  '''Uill  VkPh  'hv,r  :,  ;,:  w-^.  !  P;,v,>  ;  •■•■. 
Nt'i:'f<i  !<■>  v^'  i  -..  tt  f  i.f  •;  I"  pf  (■!('!>■-  '.''.,*  we 
;'v,.  ni  i!;i!u.;:ri-  p.-..p.f  !:.(:  .^-rvpatues  to 
V,  'Tk  I'.'i  tJi:.-  p-r.  iv.i-ii!  1  'h.;>:K  i'  >  •■  it-S)!v 
lmp<  r:.ir.'  •;,,(•  u  ■■  '•  ;r.  .■<..>.•  i-  ..<  m.-ii-v  pt-1  p.'- 
ns    [.>< ^v^;(l!^•    !i-    vv    •  k    1  i:    ;!)f'    pr  ini.-ni    m.  ■  :\ 

fnt hu-il,t5n\  T''-  M,iv-  I :'!:-.s.  :;  ('P  u  u.d 
P"f  i;u    (li*<'  '•iru>-  *:..  p  (■■'■•r-'   ?■'■■    :•,-.-  ..f   ita 


Reiettlement  of  Palestine 

KXTFNSION   OF   KENLM^K- 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

Mr,  W.AC.NFR  N!r  Prr^idrn?  I  ;■,  4; 
xinanimou.s  ccirii;:  ;o  );a\e  r!'ir/»\i  in 
x\\e  ApptMKiix  of  the  Recof:  ,p;   u);.  .  In- 


structive, and  timely  addre.'ss  delivered 
by  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr.,  at  a  dinner  given 
in  his  honor  on  November  7  at  r.he  Hotel 
Astor  in  N^-w  York  by  Bnai  Brith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  few  months  ago  a  wave  of  horror  swept 
the  civilized  world.  Photographs  and  mov- 
ing pictures  were  released  showing  the  man- 
ner In  which  Germany  treated  slave  lat>or 
and  persecuted  prisoners.  Everywher*  men 
stood  amazed,  enraged,  horrmed.  Th<«e  are 
uncomiortable  sentiments  to  hold,  but  It  Is 
important  that  we  should  remember  them, 
for  It  Is  Important  that  we  should  do  some- 
thing promptly  about  those  victims  af  the 
bestial  system  which  we  have  overthrown. 
The  horrors  that  those  pictures  made  tnown 
to  the  world  confirmed  what  we  at  tl-  e  War 
Refugee  Board  had  long  known  about  the 
tragedy  of  those  who  were  in  Germany's 
•  power. 

Many  of  Uioee  emaciated  walking  skiletons 
who  roused  our  pity  are  still  in  Germany. 
They  are  the  men.  women,  and  children  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  Nazi  terror  and  sui-vlved. 
For  as  much  as  6  years  they  went  through 
more  than  the  torment.s  of  death  for  lh<!  same 
cause  for  which  we  In  this  country  were 
fighting. 

They  are  dying  by  the  hundreds.  Before 
midwinter,  they  will  be  dying  by  the  thou- 
sands, unless  our  efTorts  on  their  behfJf  are 
multiplied  many  times  over  While  we  have 
been  enjoying  this  excellent  dinner,  with 
■  thing  mere  serious  in  cur  own  lives  to  fret 
.i:>  -ut  than  when  we  are  going  to  get  a  new 
car.  a  new  refrigerator,  or  a  new  p.»lr  of 
nylons,  men  have  been  dying  of  starvation 
and  exposure.  I  am  Informed  that,  this 
death  rate  among  the  displaced  is  so  high 
that  between  now  and  this  time  tomorrow 
night.  60  of  them  will  have  died.  And  the 
next  night,  and  the  next. 

In  the  ccld -blooded  language  of  diplomacy 
these  people  today  are  "displaced  penions," 
and  are  the  subject  of  notes,  memoranda,  or- 
ders and  agreements,  couched  in  the  neces- 
sarily chilly  prose  of  ofBclal  documents 

■Displaced  persona"  is  a  pitifully  Inade- 
quate phrase  to  describe  this  multitude  of 
ml.sery  They  have  witnessed  the  murcler  of 
their  kinsmen  and  friends.  They  have  been 
toMtaa  and  starved  They  have  been  driven 
BMRfleflaly  at  forced  labor.  They  hiive  been 
penned  up  amid  Indescribable  f\lth.  But  It 
Is  hardly  necessiiry  to  attempt  a  description 
of  what  these  people  have  suffered.  You  and 
I  know  the  story  all  too  well.  It  has  been 
a  goad  to  our  consciences,  and  I  daresay 
that  most  of  you  have  spent  sleepless  nights 
worrying  over  the  tragedy  of  displaced  per- 
sons, as  I  know  I  have,  and  as  1  am  sure 
Pranklln  Roosevelt  did  and  President  Trtiman 
d(ies 

When  Germany  collapsed  there  were  8  000.- 
000  of  these  displaced  persons  In  that  coun- 
try n.  lit  of  really  herculean  effostt.  the 
All.t-  .  e  repatriated  about  6.000.0(0  of 
them  Our  pride  In  that  accomplishment, 
our  relief  In  delivering  these  millions  out 
of  bondage,  cannot  otwcure  the  fact  that 
almost  2.0O0.0OO  more  human  beings  in  Ger- 
many alone  must  look  to  the  United  Nations 
for  life  and  !  p-  Furthermore,  these  con- 
stitute the  i:i  difficult  group  among  all 
the  dl£;.i  '■!  p.r-i  :  -  Ihey  are  the  ones 
who   i'.r  .'«.!<    t^,   ix.   moved.     They  are 

the  .1-  .^ :  .1.0  no  homes  and  no  coun- 
tries lo  whicn  riiey  can  return.  They  are 
the  hopelessly  lost  human  debris  of  war. 
Surely,  nothing  that  we  can  do  to  rietore 
these  derelicu  to  normal  life  can  be  too  much 
t  .  ..  or  too  great  an  expense.  This  Is 
a  A  ri  that  I  iinnot  be  translated  Into  dollars. 
It  *ho  U  ••>    ->■,   a;.  •    I  man  Is  worth? 

It  seems  ciear  :  '  me  that  this  work  lit  one 
of  the  pnme  responsibilities  of   the  United 


Nations  We  till  fought  to  liberate  thCM 
people,  and  wa  have  a  duty  to  them  and  to 
ourselves.  Th^  is  nothing  less  than  the  re- 
establishment  '  of  the  displaced  people  In 
the  common  t^sk  of  building  a  decent  world! 

This  would  be  the  true  spirit  of  recon- 
struction. It  1^  the  spirit  in  wh:^  !:Iln 
Roosevelt  set  ttis  name  to  the  Ati  car- 
ter and  laid  tht  basis  for  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  It  rests  with  us  to  carry  out 
the  obligation  {to  make  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  the  IJnltedi  Nations  Organization  into  an 
active  force  t^  peace  and  justice,  not  Just 
another  coupl^  of  scraps  of  paper. 

I  have  been  profoundly  disturbed,  as  I  know 
you  have,  to  aeallze  that  our  responsibility 
has  not  been  discharged  any  too  well.  The 
Harrison  report,  with  Its  evidei.ce  that  the 
lot  of  displace^  persons  had  been  little  im- 
proved since  li^ratlon  from  N.izl  rule,  was  a 
shock,  but  a  (wholesome  shock.  Resident 
Truman  promqtly  forwarded  a  copy  to  Om- 
cral  Eisenhower  with  strongly  worded  in- 
structions to  , remedy  the  situation  The 
general  undert<)ok  personal  inspection  tours, 
and  within  a  fefw  weeks  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  conditions  had  been  materially  Im- 
proved. We  cati  hope  that  the  improvement 
will  conti*iue. 

But  that  is  hot  the  end  of  the  problem. 
There  remains'  the  question  of  what  to  do 
with  these  people  beyond  the  Immediate  ta.sk 
of  reeding,  clotfiing.  and  sheltering  tiiem.  So 
far.  the  burdei  has  fallen  upon  the  Armv, 
aided  by  300  t<j  400  UNRRA  teams  operating 
in  Germany.  Eventually  the  whole  problem 
of  the  displace<J  will  have  to  be  shouldered  by 
UNRRA.  in  Geiknany  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

In  recent  w^eks  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  eriticisai  of  UNRRA.  No  doubt  some 
of  it  was  justified.  But  a  great  deal  of  it  waa 
based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  limita- 
tions Imposed  ty  UNRRAs  Constitution.  It 
cannot  work  In  .^uch  countries  as  France  and 
Holland,  which  pay  their  own  way.  It  can- 
not make  distribution  to  individuals  but  only 
to  the  govemiients  with  which  it  has  en- 
tered Into  agrefments. 

But  under  the  magnificent  leadership  of 
Gov.  Herbert  Lthman.  UNRRA  has  gone  far 
to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  the  difficulties 
It  bad  to  face  ahd  the  lack  of  approprlatioru. 
No  one  could  have  done  more  than  Governor 
Lehman,  I  know  no  one  who  could  have  done 
as  much.  ' 

UNRRA  has  kuflered.  no  doubt,  from  an 
Inability  to  get  Held  people  of  the  hlphftjt 
type  and  capacity.  And  lu  avowed  objec- 
tive to  to  care  far  only  10  percent  of  the  many 
mtlUons  In  need  of  Its  services. 

It  is  easy  t<j  criticize  shortcomings  In  a 
task  of  such  magnitude.  But  It  Is  plain  tfiat 
our  choice  is  n<it  between  UNRR.^  and  some- 
thing better.  Put  choice  is  between  UNRRA 
and  nothing.  fThat  was  recognized  by  the 
responsible  lea^lers  of  both  parties  in  Con- 
gress during  the  debate  on  granting  UNRRA 
the  rest  of  our  ftrst  installment  on  our  com- 
mitment to  th*  organlzauon. 

It  is  almost  Unbelievable  that  the  balance 
still  due  on  ofr  first  Installment  is  $550.- 
000.000.  It  wafc  solemnly  pledged  by  our 
Government  ini  an  act  of  Congress  passed 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago — on  March 
28.  1944.  The  total  United  SUtes  contribu- 
tion— the  samai  as  that  of  every  country- 
was  1  percent  oi  the  national  income  After 
a  year  and  a  ha|f,  the  balance  of  that  appro- 
prUtion  has  still  to  pass  the  Senate.  The 
commitment  has  been  fulfilled  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  although  tardllv,  some- 
what grudglnglf.  and  with  Imperfect  under- 
standing of  wl^at  It  wac  doing.  In  fixing 
conditions  undtr  which  the  Amerlcaji  share 
of  the  funds  raii.st  be  spent,  the  House  has 
failed  to  grasp  the  fact  that  It  was  not  ap- 
propriating for  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  Oovemnjent.  but  for  an  organization 
set  up  by  44  sovereign  counUles  UNRRA 
represcnU  one  of  the  first  efforu  of  the 
United  Nations  ^o  carry  out  a  common  peace- 
time task.     Fob  one  nation's  legislature   to 
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attempt  to  govern  It  even  In  thi>  most  laud- 
able of  alms  is  to  disavow  the  principle  of 
international   cooperation. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
promptly  recognize  the  responsibility  of 
America  to  take  the  lead  in  gentine  collabo- 
ration If  the  nations  of  the  world  are  to 
work  together  as  partners. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  here  tonight  are 
disturbed  and  uneasy  over  the  lig  in  meet- 
ing our  commitments.  The  ne<d  is  so  ur- 
gent, the  case  of  millions  of  human  beings 
so  desperate,  that  it  comes  as  a  pt.inful  shock 
to  learn  that  while  our  own  Congress  debates 
an  appropriation  pledged  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  other  nations  have  appropriated  their 
share  of  UNRRA 's  expenses  tor  nerct  year.  In- 
stead of  being  the  straggler  In  the  parsde, 
we  ought  to  be  up  front,  leading   it. 

The  fate  of  the  displaced  persons  In  Ger- 
many and  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  or  at  least 
those  sections  of  Europe  where  UNRRA  can 
operate,  rests  upon  our  action.  N  j  one  knows 
very  accurately  how  many  of  them  there 
are.  Those  wno  are  actually  n  assembly 
centers  can  be  counted.  Thus  wj  know  that 
there  are  1.300.000  in  the  assembly  centers 
In  Germany  alone.  But  tens  of  thousands, 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  are  Bcatt?red 
throu'rh  a  dozen  countries  or  mere.  Fifteen 
thousand  have  recently  wandered  from  Aus- 
tria and  Czechoslovakia  to  Italy.  Thousands 
of  others  have  taken  to  the  road^;.  hopelcss:y 
seeking  shelter  or  a  bit  of  bn^ad.  Other 
thousands  ere  in  hiding,  fearlui;  to  return 
to   their  native  lands. 

All  these  people  present  many  and  special 
problems.  But  there  is  one  groi  p  set  apart 
from  the  rest  by  Its  sufferings  and  its  fears. 
The  renmants  of  Europe's  Jews  are  a  small 
minority  of  the  displaced  persocs,  but  they 
are  the  most  diflBcult  to  resettle. 

The  total  Jewish  popu'atlon  of  EMrope  cut- 
slde  Russia  is  now  estimated  at  about 
1,333,000.  Of  these,  only  about  100,000  are 
bsUeved  to  have  surviveidl  In  Germany  and 
Austria.  Vlrtu.illy  all  of  them  nave  passed 
throvgh  the  Inhuman  tortures  cf  the  labor 
camp  and  the  concentration  canip. 

By  the  very  nature  of  the  Nazi,  tli'^'^i^ 
100  000  German  and  Austrian  J(  ws  are  tin 
ones  whcse  sufferings  stood  cut  even  amoi:p 
.the  general  misery  of  the  displaced.  Few  cf 
them  have  any  homes  to  which  they  can  re- 
turn. And  yet  they,  like  most  of  their  com- 
rades in  de-spalr,  are  singularly  In  r. -ed  cf 
aid  that  will  go  beyond  the  mere  1  andli  g  >  .;• 
of  a  few  bits  of  clothing,  a  minimum  rr. 
diet,  and  medical  care.  8plrltuj.l  and  fc  >- 
nomlc  rehabilitation  are  equally  etsenliLl 
For  years  these  people  have  lived  abnormal 
lives.  They  have  been  deprived  cf  any  trace 
of  the  amenities  of  family,  community,  and 
religious  life  They  have  been  thoroughly 
brutalized  and  regimented  by  the  Nazis.  Our 
obligation  does  not  stop  with  f?edlng  and 
clothing  them.  We  must  provide  the  under- 
standing, tact,  and  social  wisdori  that  will 
permit  these  victims  of  war  to  enter  a  new 
environment  as  fit  members  of  society. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  i:i  only  one 
solution  for  the  homeless,  state  ess  Jews — 
th°  immediate  .idmlssion  of  at  leatt  100.000  to 
Palestine.  For  Palestine  is  the  one  refuge 
where  they  cculd  be  assured  of  achieving  at 
once  the  status  of  welcome  ami  respected 
citizens. 

This  solution  Is  by  no  meiins  a  new 
thought.  It  is  the  one  ardently  desired  by  a 
great  many  of  the  displaced  Jews  themselves, 
as  all  competent  observers  have  noted.  Earl 
Harrison.  In  his  report  to  the  PreMdent.  said: 

"For  some  of  the  European  Jews  there  is 
no  ecceptable  or  decent  solutloa  for  their 
future  other  than  Palestine." 

Harvey  Gibson,  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
who  made  a  tour  of  the  dlsplt  ced-persons 
camps  at  General  Elsenhower's  Invitation. 
says  that  95  percent  of  the  Jew  sh  refugees 
In  Europe  wont  to  emigrate  to  Ps  lestlne 

Th'.s  was  the  thought,  too.  behind  Presi- 
dent Truman's  request  to  Prime  Ktinlster  Att- 


lee  that  100,000  Jews  be  admitted  to  Palestine. 
1  sincerely  hope  that  President  Truman  will 
renew  his  request  during  Mr.  Attlees  visit  to 
this  country.  Mr.  Yruman  expressed  the 
same  thought  In  a  letter  to  General  Elsen- 
hower: "I  am  communicating  directly  with 
the  British  Government  in  an  effort  lo  have 
the  doors  of  Palestine  opened  to  such  of  these 
displaced  persons  as  wish  to  go  there." 

Tliat  was  a  thoroushly  statesmanlike  and 
a  thoroughly  humanitarian  appeal.  It  should 
be  put  into  effect  by  application  of  an  old  and 
cherished  American  principle — the  right  of 
self-determination.  The  displaced  Jews  of 
Europe  should  have  the  right  to  decide  wheth- 
er they  wish  to  remain  as  citizens  of  the 
countries  In  which  they  have  lived  or  decide 
whether  they  want  to  go  to  Palestine. 

The  100,000  whose  need  Is  most  indent  and 
who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  emigrate, 
should   be  admitted  without  delay. 

But  the  problem  of  the  displaced  Jew  Is 
not  the  sole  concern  of  any  single  nation, 
nor  of  any  small  group  of  nations.  It  Is  the 
^e?ponslbility  of  all  the  peoples  who  fought 
fascism  and  won  a  new  opportunity  for  de- 
mocracy. 

Therefore  the  whole  question  of  the  future 
of  Palestine  Should  be  placed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
This  was  the  kind  of  procedure  most  people 
had  in  mind  when  they  acclaimed  the  re- 
sult of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  as  a  long 
step  toward  peace.  We  felt  that  at  lest  we 
had  an  organization  big  enough  to  do  the 
really  big  jobs 

If  we  are  to  tread  the  paths  of  peace,  we 
must  get  used  to  working  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  peace.  Such  a  resettlement  as  I 
have  proposed,  such  a  use  of  the  right  of 
self-determination,  can  only  be  achieved  by 
the*  joint  determination  and  common  efforts 
of  all  free  peoples.  A  world  problem  must 
have  behind  its  solution  the  force  of  a  world 
authority.  Only  so  can  we  achieve  the  goal 
of  justice  and  freedom  for  which  we  have 
fought  and  for  which  we  know  In  our  hearts 
ne  must  continue  to  figh  replacing  the 
weapons  of  war  with  the  weapons  of  peace. 


Armistice  Day  Address  by  Edward  M. 
Schciberlicg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.ARTHliiUnLR 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  14  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  address  delivered  on  Armis- 
tice Day.  November  11.  by  Hon.  Edward 
M.  Scheiberling,  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier,  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  mark  the  twenty-seventh  anniversary 
of  a  day  of  jubilance:  When  millions  of  men 
laid  down  their  arms,  when  a  vast  campaign 
of  death  and  blood  letting  was  over,  when  a 
whole  world  looked  forward  to  an  everlasting 
peace,  when  all  mankind  lifted  eyes  to  Heaven 
and  thanked  God  that  war  had  ended. 

Yet  while  we  gather  here  today  In  the  awe- 
some presence  of  a  soul  whose  worldly  name  Is 
known  only  to  our  Divine  Father  we  are 
again  drawing  the  curtain  on  another  and 
more  terrible  conflict  than  any  which  the 
world  has  known  before. 


That  November  eleventh  of  10lA— ttut  day 

of  jubilance  and  the  hope  that  It  raised  In 
human  hearts  have  been  proved  by  subse- 
quent years  to  have  been  but  empty  roytha. 

We  named  that  day  Armistice  Day  and  it  la 
Armistice  Day  as  we  know  it  now. 

It  Is  a  tragically  suiuble.  appropriate 
n^me.  for  It  marked  the  making  of  a  truce 
and  not  the  birth  of  peace.  It  was  merely 
the  beginning  of  a  pause  betv!een  ooi\fllct8. 

And  so  I  say  to  you  here.  In  the  presence  of 
the  soul  that  Is  the  symbol  of  priceless  sacri- 
fices, that  we  as  a  nat.on  end  we  as  Individuals 
have  the  burden  of  appalling  responsibilities 
upon  us.  None  of  us  dares  6h«i  those  rc- 
fponslbilltles.  No  loyal  American  will  shirk 
them. 

Foremost  of  those  responsibllltlaB  is  whole- 
h3arted  and  unaalflah  support  of  Ameiican 
policies — both  foreign  and  domestic— which 
will  most  contribute  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Second  Is  establishment  of  the  means  by 
which  those  policies  can  be  carried  out. 

The  time  in  which  we  live  and  the  years 
before  us  are  such  that  the  United  States 
can  never  again  safely  Isolate  Itself  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Our  standards  of  living 
rest  upon  foundations  Implanted  every  place 
the  world  around.  There  were  practical  ex- 
amples of  It  In  the  war  just  past  when  our 
Government  was  forced  to  resort  to  rationing 
of  the  most  basic  necessities  of  lift  as  well  as 
the  Items  of  pleasure  and  luxury. 

What  we  experienced  In  America  was  multi- 
plied a  thousand,  perhaps  10.000.  times  among 
other  peoples  In  other  lauds  who  turn  to  us 
with  lifted  eyes  and  outstretched  arms.  Im- 
ploring us  In  the  name  of  Christian  principle 
to  assume  our  responsibility  lor  the  preserva- 
tion of  world  peace. 

Look  where  you  will  In  the  world,  no  other 
nation  nor  any  combination  of  nations  is 
ready  to  assume  that  responsibility  Perhaps 
we  may  soon  have  alt  of  the  appropriate  ma- 
chinery to  carry  out  the  purposes  fo-  which 
two  World  Wars  were  fought,  but  meanwhile 
the  burden  is  ours.  The  world  knows  that. 
We  ought  to  know  It.  for  our  freedom  Is  a 
thing  that  knows  no  boundaries. 

Moreover,  our  duty  is  fixed  upoij  us  by  the 
preamble  of  our  own  Constitution,  which 
plainly  states  that  among  the  purpose*  of  our 
Government  are  the  "promotion  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  the  securing  of  tlie  blessing 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

Row  upon  row  of  white  crosses  m  Nor- 
mandy. Italy.  Okinawa,  and  Ouadalcanal  are 
mute  testimony  to  hew  close  we  came  to  los- 
ing that  we  are  charged  as  individual  citizens 
with  protecting. 

What  means,  then,  must  we  adopt  to  Insure 
our  own  security  and  to  assure  the  world  that 
the  United  States  has  grown  to  that  mature 
stature  which  makes  it  capable  of  acting  in 
the  interests  of  world  peace? 

There  Is  but  one  answer.  We  must  keep 
ourselves  strong  so  that  no  future  Illllcr.  no 
future  Mussolini  or  Hlrohlto  will  dare  to  chal- 
lenge us.  We  cannot  do  that  painlessly.  We 
must  give  of  our  time  and  our  pleasure.  We 
must  reach  Into  our  pexrkets  lor  a  tnoney  con- 
tribution In  the  form  of  taxes. 

Our  Navy  must  be  large  enough,  btrong 
enough,  and  modern  enough  to  malntakn 
the  freedom  of  the  seas.  Our  Army  must 
be  similarly  strong.  Our  citizenry  must  be 
prepared  both  militarily  and  Indvistrlally. 

To  make  the  citizenry  ready  we  must  have 
men  and  women  trained  in  industrial  and 
military  ways. 

The  American  Legion,  of  which  1  have  the 
honor  to  be  the  national  commander,  has 
fought  for  25  years  to  establish  a  plan  of 
universal  military  training. 

A  contribution  of  only  a  few  months,  at 
the  most  a  year  of  time,  by  the  youth  of 
our  country  for  imlven.«l  mUltary  training 
wotild  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  our  future 
•ecurlty.   .There  would   be  ample  time  left 
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fv  "rf  I  ■  !■;  .liMl  Kf  •  i,:t:r  (h  >•  •I.--  bill 
'■■<f  ri'  !!;.•-  •"■'iiin  'rr  S  l:,t4'>  l'i»"  >'  '.r-i  fu- 
',  J  l^;l■  '  .  't.r..i1or  li  i.  'li  a;.il  Mm'  ;;  he  r>'  - 
)  ■  ■  •■  1  . 1  ■  :  ,  •'..::,■  n'  ; n  ;t s  pr--  .♦■!  r  ;  ,r';i 
>..i  >,»';;  ;i  ■«  pll^s;■■',^>  l\  \  ;  Ivr»M-  1  !5i;  tiv  prc'- 
(■.•:'    i;.;r-.iir,-   iv.    w.uM'    '.t'o    '-i   t\'i   (■<■:, ',.s    .;:,(.!    I'V 

i.i-ii  pr  «•' s.s:  fiK  'A  ,'ir  kt- >^  a.h-  .iif  noi  n.-.s 
.■n'-t-ii-it  tv.  !ii:i.  :'i>uiii  u:i.:(>  U-i-i^-latlon.  tlu'- 
tii  :  t:  H's  1  '  i:-.l;  M.iv  'i  vv,i!()  !  :  1-  ■>v .  tuition 
1  !  *!if  diH'r.:i'>  ««■'  {•■■r'l'i  in  li'tdi  bv  'hp  re- 
it-n;.\  ilt^c>M>!-.l  Mwr  JmIui  a  Hv!i:i  1;,  I. ,4 
b<  ^  k  t:,i'  l.;\;ut;  \\  ;icc  M^  ^'^i^i^ii.T  !;,.,;. 
■''.lies      '    I:,>-    ill!  ui  i-r  ■«    ;'t,i,'     •.,    ;»    ,i',;:.-'    u.u'' 

;.■<  115  \iilid  ii.s  lu.s  r.k'l'.*  [.<  ..n-  '.hi-  (l.t'.'-rti,  ■■ 
ij.  ir.eifl',  in  (.letTtv  .  :  sn.p.  r'.iru  <■  l:;c  .-'..rr 
IS  iii:ir.ii;\'  b,n;;.i!  t^i  cinip>'i  tn.p..  a  ci  -  to 
Ji.iV  a  hv'.Mk!  *.niP  \vl;(>i,r'.  tr  rti:;!  Aj^'ii,  .r  tt 
rn:  u  nil  n  Ilii  UiTatc  (U'k;n'0  .  :  >:lr<>'->.  put 
Itr-i  ffTf*.''   !:.!'  .ipps  I  priii: r     i"^;;.-. l.i' .    n 

rht-  t  n  H  ttr.fi,'  I  !  s  M4i)  i>  a  s'l-p  that  Is 
1.  :'i,  .  .■•f:\i'.!'  :  ;.;■;  !u'rn;ur<'  taiiiire  '.>  enart 
tii;-  ti;;!  \a:1'.  Sf;i.-u>;\  !ifT<'<"t  'lit'  .-r.ii  >  '  h 
ipt'rv'hj:  '■:  :;'  iv,  , ";.  im  S'.r.^'r  19'8  uliCU 
!  i'.f  ^.^■.r  l,.i!>-  r  S' .- :  .iPiro  A'.'t  vvo;.^  ii.'..  cSTect 
t;!r»  i-i*!  if  ::v.;ur  ; '^tTtMst'd  uppr;  A.iii.stely 
t '■  «"-r  t;;rf!  .■r,s:!!C  •-"t^  p;«"-(T,  •  s;.i'\,',':v 
I  .ir  !■  -f  -tt'  .'■»'!; '  N  [H-r  !•■  'ir  ■  «  h!.'t  ■■'.•  !■.  ■•:  ;  ^*  18 
.!.•(  ordi:'k:  !i''  h;;dk;e'  f-' .n^ci' r":  f.uitnl  ■•■  pr  - 
'.'lit'  iUh'Qu.i '<•  .stii^-ps'*-:'!")' )  '_■•  tr.i,!  '..-.t  b.- 
!:)r.ij  t?-f  Initli' -'^■u''-'  fi'f  :ir'.il  I  !it  v\.i::f  •  n  • '^ 
r  <w  fx-'.f.s  paul  t;;(-  :-rit_ti>rr\  <!  '!ie  WiTkcr^ 
I";  t!u-  H-T'.!'  !>:'  Pr»>5'dp;>t  T'^tminn  V.'.f  Fr.r 
lab-r  ^^'.ir.d.irds  A;''  !n  i'-*  [>rf*-f!;t  !  .rrr , 
!•;,'■-  rvfi  "r.f  ■  1  >!>s. 'i'''t'  ■  Thf  p:  •, -pi:-*-!  i  »::>- 
if;  '     IV     ;lit  \i!ti     wb.Kh     'A-i'U  ft     \>f    pi;'     :!•;:. i 

I  'TV.  '  i;:::',  ;  'J, is  l«"C>b' I  H 'l!  Uld  'hf  Tt-i*'!'!' 
r.iM-  A:iu!i  w.tu'd  tx»>"r)iiit>  ciTf^i'S'ie  J  \(;ir^ 
tirrcip  wiv.id  v'tSd  ii«  I'Drdibk;  lo  tbt-  iUi.-fa'a 
i;    I-i''.>r   S',i*is';i>     nn    c.-Iini.ited   $l^(>(.i    and 

II  .xn)  ;>  -  \frtr  r  ••■tHTT :  vr!v  pr->vid(Hl  c  ::- 
!::■:',;.  ■!:<;  m  ;  ■  i1  rfkn!':4r  »'iivp;,.ive!lie:i  t  vvt-rp 
•*'.  .i-labie  {••■  ;l:p  \»,.«-Sor  Th.s  is  burr.v  t!;o 
ni  :i' ;".iuui  ti-ist  I'T  ;ir.  adeqvitite  lam.ly  lj:.;i.Ji;«i 
.,■  ■'■•■  r''"^<':','  'i!^-.f  hi;- ".'.»■:  niiTf  :'  :-■  :t.e 
r.i'(>  :!i.«!  IS  150W  l!i  f!!e'.'.  .liuon^  Hii  P'tTi'e:  • 
i-:   :^.i   Uictory  wui  in^rs 

I;\  xht'  Brute  o(  k*.- :  ;■ -x  v  ii-,j  whpif  nn.-f 
<:  'h«'  !Tlii;.ir  iidiiM :  :r-.  ,,•-,.  .i.rt'iuiv  pii\;!,jj 
!':;k!i  Wrt|c«^  par",  ii  ^P.i:',  ,  !,:■,-  b,i>,.-  >ti'fi  '.:  - 
dVi-try  HiKl  ne.if'N  .i.'.  b  .;.  :i<^  .••  !;it>  iin-;,!,- 
«>orking   indu.s!r;»  •~.   •;..•!<■  ,t..-  »-,..,   .i   i.;;niwr 


'  .'     1  lid  US'.:  If.'    iUcb    M    tc^ 
•    b«<c«i.  fprfili»»r,  iiton«  u 

•■■l\      le«th'    ■  :  .  ,       W    I. v.: 

■  ve  le«  t  •  .  /  ■   ■  r 

A  rlculturwl    anrt     '        :    \\ 


;    iiducta. 

Aurkort  re- 

i     •<1.  Tobacco, 

keri   Unton   erf 


AiMTira    hn«    eisti:i..i.<  ii     ih.ii     11.250    cigar 

^   -s    In    PrniKylvania   recfivf   lesii   than 

'         ■  !«  ptT  hour,  and  n  ■  njiiderable  num- 

ihc  6.000  cannr:  V  a     kiti  In  lh(?  State 

,     .      ;     ■,;    <       ,|,['.-^      t  h.'     ri  ■  ■•  <   ..■      ]  .i<  (■         \V        ".•     no 

.  \,i   ■    ;,  ■  ■       ■.   :i •(■:•.  ,1 .!; !'i, (■      ■,■.'!■  ■   paid 

■  •  \-  .  .(■    ,  ^  •   1 1    ,  ! : :  i . !  I  ,     A  !   !  k  t*  ■  ,■■:  ] .  i--    i  .  t'  u   g#B» 

'  :  ■■'.  ' M.r.l      !|.,i'      i,u    :>■      i;M;,br  of     tiM 

;,;'!  x:;,.'.  ',  itibir.,'!  l'.'iin»vlv«nia  textile 
uvAkii  •  ,i:,>i  :i  '  . 1, -..■'.>•:  .ibl.'  uuinber  of  work- 
era  m  ;.»  Hi  :.  ;:,ii\;  .•  of  putpwood  prod- 
uet«  nrci'. .  .1 .-  ib.a:.  (■>  ■flit*.  The  United 
■•ctrlcitl  Hip  1  i!:t!  M.ifhinr  Wiirkera  of 
Ar, •■;■.. I  .siiin.iT  tf.i'  •  :  !;.<-:r  !  .b  (H)  mcm- 
ln-'N  ,>l>.  ;,'  b;  p'Tti'.!  ii:i'  p,i;b  >.-..W  the 
65-rpi.'  !:..;, lit!', iii  Of  'b  :i'  i  ■: :  ■  bat  are 
not  til,,  -.t  cb  til.'  pi"  ■(■:  •..,.■  ,,  ■  bigb  as 
11!    p'';.     :i'       I"     ^b.'    lb:  !)«»    notwl    that 

*i-ii,f!,    •*,     kt'i-  i:.;;,   ...uustry   bear   the 

b:unt  (if  tbc  ,   -A   'A-i/c  rates.  • 

I  Khotild  bki  ill  this  time  to  read  you  a 
p.  itiim  of  1  ■•■■'■■  from  Mr.  Bate,  pn^sldenl 
Mf  'bf  Atr..-:;.  m;  k»'<|.--,' ■•  .n  of  Hosiery  Work- 
r  -  lb  .:  b  N  \o  U.I  .  in  hi«  own  Word* 
t(     N    a;     ■     b      b  I.:    .(lion  will  mean  to  the 

Di  *;i  .-  '!     lb    bt>:,if  of  the  thouaands  of 
!i  .V.    \  ,'.'■   .  whi.  rtre  members  of  Branch 

N  b'  An..;  Federation  of  Hoalery  Wotk- 
■  -   Hi  1   ;i;K.  P«  .  I  am  ciilllnR  your  attention 

b    pper  niuilmnm  wage  bill.  H    R    3914 

b  ,s    1349.  which  will  provide  Hn  Immedi- 

!••    i.iinimom    wage    of   65    cents    per    hour 

and  mcreftse  minlnuim  wages  to  70  cents  per 

hour  durini?   the  second  year  and  75  cents 

p«>r  hour  following  the  second  year. 

\v,'  br  much  talk  about  full  employ- 
I'.K  H    Arver     full    employment    at   sub- 

•  i  ■"       nn  only  become  a  dtagulse 

.\    1   Ufttion       A    nation    whose 
'A     k     •  :  ••  .-  that  they  cannot 

pu: .  b..^-r  ■:;•■  ,.  ■■  d  ..;ib  -..^-rviccs  they  produce 
can  never  ht  a  fully  employed  nation.  Work- 
ers must  be  able  to  earn  enough  money  to 
maintain  their  health  and  welfare  In  order 
to  live  a  truly  democratic  life  In  this  great 
democracy  of  ours. 

"Let  us  hope  that  victory  has  not  been 
In  vain  by  forgetting  our  own  people  who 
have  done  so  much  to  preserve  a  real  honest- 
to-goodness  democratic  nation.  I  trust  you 
can  realize  how  Important  Ihia  65-cent  min- 
imum wage  is  to  our  people  and  what  it 
means,  not  only  to  them  but  to  the  whole 
Nation. 

•Sincerely  yours. 

"James  W    Batz.  " 

The  benefits  of  a  living  wage  are  confined 
not  merely  to  the  substandard  worker.  Its 
ndvanlages  exteiid  to  every  class  of  worker 
i.nd  cverv  type  of  employer.    Increased  wages 

.mi;!  a;  *b.'>  .west  paid  workers  means  an  Im- 
neo.r.-  t.xpcurtuure  for  goods  and  services 
,v:.d  •  .  will  tend  to  support  a  high  level 
,r  .  d  ..'tlon  and  full  employment-  Fur- 
'>.>r:-.  ■  low  wage  rates  tend  to  depress  high 
w;i  -  •  ,  fs  In  the  same  area  and  in  neigh- 
bor:.!;  ..:ti- 

r.bt  protisis  fioir.  employers  vrtio  claim 
*bi  V  will  have  to  go  out  of  business  should 
t>o  t  :.b.  bfC'Tie  the  rainimum  wage  rate  do 
!.  •  -!»•;;.  •  n  \\v  much  Justlficattsn.  Most 
^.,,p  . ,,,,  ,;  ;r  t'or  manufacturing  Industry 
k:r  up  b!  .1  :,  :tceive  65  cents  per  hour. 
Orbv  ,bUM.H'<'  empb  \f'e«  :ii  manufacturing  in- 
dustries :>bf.\''  lfs,s  :!;.4n  50  cents.  Even 
ammit;  !b..  .•-.>•  !!.du--!;  les  b..b  p'ay  a  substantial 
prupiib:.  :-.  .■■  ;!;<■;;  wvirks-:,-  .ess  than  65  cents 
Mil  h.ui-  111  ■.;;\  ill  ;bu'  *  •!  k  rs  receive  almost 
Hs   mu.  .1   ti--  6n   ctbibs       i.i.i.s.  the  Increase 

i::  p.i',  :.  o>  tbat  w  Uib.  tn-  required  to  ralSS 
lib  vbit'se  \v  ;  kt-rs  to  li.e  ibi-ceui  minimum 
*  u.a  t>«>  Tc.t'-.w.y  fcii..!..  In  only  three 
i^d'a^lr^  ',::•■  ;ip~  «..mld  pMV  rolls  pe  inCTMSecl 
b>   !:;or.    •.....:    -  uercfui .  lubacco.  II  percent; 


bMle  lumber  t  id  timber  proJueu.  8  perrcni: 
•ntf  tsxtlles.  <  percent.  Wage  payments  in 
tbssa  three  l|idui<trles  typically  constitute 
only  about  on»-<)uartcr  of  the  value  of  the 
product  and  fonsidsrably  less  than  this — 
about   0   p«rc«it — In   tho   tobacco   Industry. 

When  the  4(|-oent  minimum  was  propoaed. 
examples  werei  cited  of  establishments  that 
would  have  toko  out  of  biulneas.  resulting  In 
s««loiia  unenaoymcnt.  Actually  there  dues 
not  appear  to)  have  been  any  seiioua  re»ult 
of  thu  kind. 

There  are  ireOclent  producers  lo  practt- 
cally  all  industries,  and  nrms  are  consuntly 
falling  with  ar  without  a  minimum  wage. 
It  is  not  surpasing  that  some  of  these  firms 
blame  their  failure  on  the  minimum  wage. 
others  on  Government  interference  But 
It  will  usually  be  found  that  cc;:'  r.n  of 

these  f\rms  in  the  same  commi.  con- 

tinue to  operate  and  make  money  itppaientty 
unaffected  by)  the  minimum  wage.  The 
truth  of  the  Siatter  Is  that  some  producers 
are  so  inetnclfnt  that  they  cannot  stay  in 
business  without  being  subsidised  from  the 
wages  of  thelri  own  workers.  The  minimum 
wage  is  partlotilarly  designed  to  put  an  end 
to  such  practices. 

It  will  be  fdund  that  most  taployers  will 
pay  the  minimum  wage  becauae  U  protects 
them  from  uhfair  competition.  Mr.  Baer, 
manufacturer  of  silk  and  rayon  throwsters, 
supports  the  ^  cent  minimum  fur  this  rea- 
son.    In  a  letter  to  me  1m>  writer: 

The  Buer  Qb.  has  been  In  the  bU5b  r 

50    years    and  I  we    consider    that    n<  a 

wages  are  absolutely  an  essential  thing  il 
utter  chaos  Is,  to  be  averted.  We  have  seen 
the  times  wien  through  competition  we 
have  been  forced  to  bring  wages  to  an  abso- 
lutely ridlculdlus  figure  and  we  feel  that  if 
we.  as  well  as  our  competitors,  have  an  irre- 
ducible minimum  It  will  endow  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  only  our  labor  and  ourselves 
but  also  to  the  Industry  as  a  whole.  We 
likewise  bellevf  that  the  small  added  expense 
that  would  haVe  to  be  made  and  the  price  of 
the  finished  product  would  be  that  small 
that  It  would  not  harm  the  sales  of  the 
products  representing  these  minimum  wage 
structures.  Wie  have  seen  a  lot  of  economic 
experiments  li  America — some  have  been 
good  and  soi|ie  have  been  bad.  However, 
this  is  to  be  expected.  We  feel  that  ade- 
quate wages  and  Just  minimum  hours  are 
things  that  should  remain  and  stay  with  the 
textile  Industry. 

"Bear  In  nttnd  that  textiles  In  America 
create  a  large  employment  pool  and  if  cur 
people  can  be  given  fair  wages  it  must  follow 
the  collective  purchasing  power.  This 
would  be  a  very  sizable  sum.  We  therefore, 
ask  you  to  use  your  good  Influence  in  seeing 
that  this  textile  field  receives  and  gets  a  fair 
minimum  wage  and  that  same  shall  be  re- 
tained regardless  of  peacetime  conditions. 
The  opposite  of  any  other  action  but  this 
means  a  chaotic  labor  market  with  wages  of 
15  to  20  cents  per  hour.  It  will  likewise 
mean  labor  disturbances,  uncalled-for  union 
action,  and  s9  forth.  The  writer  has  gone 
to  business  school  and  knows  there  is  some- 
thing like  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
But  at  the  same  time  can  see  no  reason  why 
this  law  can't  operate  at  a  fair  livable  mini- 
mum wage  aa  well  as  an  unfair,  unlivable, 
imjustifiable  i<tarvation  condition.  We  like- 
wise, feel  that  If  all  our  competitors  are 
made  to  pay  |he  same  Irreducible  minimum 
It  would  put  hone  of  us  in  an  unfair  com- 
petitive posit  tin." 

It  should  net  be  overlooked  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  stimulates  Improved  organization 
and  the  Introduction  of  efDclent  equipment 
and  methods.  Often  the  savings  resulting 
from  these  litiprovements  more  than  offset 
the  cost  of  the  higher  wage.  In  a  study 
of  the  seaml^  hosiery  Industry,  after  the 
enactment  of  the  FLSA  in  1938.  It  appeared 
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that  about  10  percent  of  the  entabltshments 
In  the  Industry  were  faced  with  serious  op> 
erattng  difflcultles.  On  the  other  hand  there 
were  Inst  a  tiers  where  an  adaputlon  of  th« 
machinriy  permitted  so  great  an  Increase  In 
the  productivity  of  labor  that  labor  costs 
were  lower  after  the  36-cent-m!nlmum  wage 
became  effective  than  they  had  been  before. 
I  am  confident  that  Just  as  jocurred  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Fair  L;ibor  Standards 
Act  In  ^038.  enactment  of  the  I15-cent-mini- 
mum  hourly  wage,  and  Increasing  this  mini- 
mum to  75  cenu  in  2  years  i  >vhich  sum  is 
barely  adequate  to  provide  minimum  sub- 
sistence) will  greatly  benefit  industry  and 
labor.  Furthermore  these  bei^eflts  will  fur 
outweigh  sny  resulting  hardsh  p  to  Individ- 
ually  Isolated    plants. 


L?t '  '  rnioni  and  PollHci 


Tribute  lo  M  uintainv  by  J  me  Marie 
burl  ftce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  TOM  SirWvKI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  14  (Ugislative  day 
of  Monday,  October  2i'),  194S 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  a.«k 
unanimous  consent  to  placi?  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  entitled  "I  Love  Mountains."  This 
article  was  printed  In  the  November  11 
issue  of  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  as 
a  prize  contribution.  It  was  written  by 
a  young  lady  15  years  of  age.  Jane  Marie 
Surface,  who  is  a  student  at  the  Western 
High  School  in  the  Eh-strict  of  Columbia, 
Its  beauty  of  thought  has  appealed  to  me, 
and  I  desire  to  take  notice  of  it  in  this 
manner.  I  congratulate  the  very  capable 
young  lady  for  this  beautifully  expressed 
tribute  to  mountains,  which  I,  too,  sin- 
cerely love.  I  think  her  expression  that 
they  are  "symbolic  of  high  ambitions"  is 
quite  worthy  of  sincere  meditation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

1    LOVl    MOUNTAINS 

(Prize  contribution  by  Jane  Marie  Svirface,  15, 
Western  High  School) 

To  me.  mountains  are  the  most  majestic 
form  of  beauty  In  the  whole  wide  world. 
They  tower  so  high  Into  the  sky,  and  some 
are  so  very  tall  that  I  think  if  you  could 
ever  reach  the  top  you  would  truly  be  at  the 
very  gate  of  heaven. 

My  love  for  the  mountains  is.  perhaps,  very 
natural,  for  I  have  taken  many  trips  through 
them.  When  I  am  there.  I  have  a  feeling 
of  such  deep  peace.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
anything  were  coming  my  way  which  would 
cause  sorrow  or  grief,  the  mountains  would 
shut  it  off  and  it  wouldn't  reach  me. 

A  place  surrounded  by  high,  beautiful 
mountains  is  a  place  I  shotild  caU  a  realm 
of  everlasting  happiness. 

Yes.  I  know  many  of  you  must  feel  as  I 
do.  I  hope  so.  for  it  is  a  feeling  of  wondrous 
Joy.  Love  of  the  mountains  is  love  of  all 
good  things.  They  symbolize  to  me  high 
ambitions,  ambitions  of  only  honor  and 
achievement;  and  so.  If  you  strive  high,  high 
as  the  tallest  mountain,  your  reward  can  only 
be  one  of  the  highest  success,  greatest  Joy, 
and  eternal  happlneaa. 
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OF 

:iuN  ^i  \\i:jy  m  Kiico^r 

nr     WIJJT    VJRC.INIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  14  <leoislativr  day 
of  Monday.  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edito- 
rials publLshed  in  the  Fairmont  Tlmw, 
The  first  Is  entitled  "Labor  Unions  and 
Politics,"  and  It  was  published  in  the 
October  23  issue  of  tho  Times.  The 
second,  entitled  "Political  Education," 
was  published  in  the  October  13  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

(From  the  Fairmont  (W.  Va  )  Times  of  Octo- 
ber 23, 1945 1 
LASOa  VNtONS  AND  POLmca 

We  have  Just  read  an  account  In  the  Con- 
oaaaaioNAL  Rxcoao  of  an  Interesting  discus- 
sion of  the  part  taken  In  politics  by  the  lat>or 
unions  with  particular  reference  to  the  ao- 
tlvltles  of  the  Political  Action  Committee. 

A  distinguished  Senator  states  that  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  political  hlgh-preaiure 
drive  which  was  organized  by  labor  dictators 
In  1944  was  a  mild  effort  compared  to  the  on- 
slsught  which  these  dictators  are  preparing 
for  the  1946  and  1948  elections.  It  Is  as- 
serted that  these  labor  leaders  aim  nt  a  powsr 
which  wUl  enable  them  to  pull  the  strings 
and  make  puppet  legislators  Jump.  We  in- 
fer from  this  debate  that  union  labor  when 
It  engages  in  political  activity  becomes  com- 
munistic. We  also  note  that  such  participa- 
tion Is  antagonistic  to  our  constitutional 
form  of  government. 

The  Political  Action  Committee  distributed 
100.000.000  pieces  of  literature  in  the  last 
elections.  According  to  our  alarmists  thla 
Is  leading  our  Nation  straight  toward  a 
totalitarian  form  of  government.  This  move- 
ment is  all  the  more  meanaclng  because  the 
unions  have  a  reserve  of  $160,000,000  In  their 
treasuries. 

It  would  be  very  disturbing  If  the  political 
activities  of  the  unions  were  unusual  or  sub- 
versive. We  make  no  defense  for  the  mis- 
takes or  blunders  of  lat>or  leaders.  If  they 
are  fighting  to  elect  legislators  who  are  favor- 
able to  their  cause,  they  are  doing  nothing 
more  than  is  being  done  by  other  groups. 
The  Senator  who  made  all  the  above  charges 
against  the  political  activities  of  the  labor 
unions  says  he  is  not  the  servant  of  any  one 
group  or  Interest  and  yet  if  the  National 
Dairy  Association  should  find  its  interests 
Jeopardized  by  the  development  and  Im- 
provement of  oleomargarine  to  comjjete  with 
ijutter.  he  would  be  the  first  to  hop  If  not 
Jump  to  Its  protection. 

This  leads  to  the  observation  that  people 
who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  be  hurl- 
ing stones. 

The  tJnlted  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
owns  and  occupies  a  palatial  marble  building 
in  Washington.  It  Is  not  unfair  to  say  that  it 
maintains  its  organization  in  the  Capital  of 
the  Nation  for  one  purpose,  and  one  only, 
and  that  is  to  promote  Federal  legislation  In 
Its  Interest,  and  to  fight  all  measures  that  do 
not  meet  Its  approval. 

The  manufacturing  aaaoclation  has  an  or- 
ganization of  national  scope  which  does  not 
hesiute  to  take  part  In  politics,  and  to  elect 
candidates  that  it  considers  safe,  and  to  de- 
feat thoee  considered  Inimical  to  Its  interests. 


Even   ti,.     V   1  r     ■    ■  •     '•■. 

not  b-  .; 

poMtlcnl  1 

With    ti  .at   expei         I.  .  •( 

we  «'o\ild  surmise  from  what  we  have  heard 
and  know  that  the  big  Interests  have  spent 
thousands  where  the  latxir  uniotia  have  spent 
hundreda.  The  offense  of  the  unions  essme 
to  be  In  gettlni  out  the  vote  i|)«clal  UiMr* 
ests  are  best  senre<  '  rictlona  on  itlffnt*. 

Our  form  of  govt ;  wUl  not  be  ruined 

when  BO  percent  o(  the  nnaUflxfTOtTi  go  to 
the  polls.  This  will  do  mtMh  to  4ltmtnat«  the 
legislative  puppeu  of  special  groups  and  In- 
teresu 

We  like  the  Idea  of  the  league  for  political 
education.  Back  of  the  *''^flt«n  between  am- 
bitioun  labor  laadari  and  aaptntpa  of  tndvu- 
tr  OMTMMnt  Of  great  aortal  and  aoo- 

II'  !oea.   Itt  iptte  of  thems^ves  men  are 

swept  forward  by  those  forces.  We  refuse  to 
accept  the  philosophy  that  men  are  traveling 
the  road  to  aerfdom.  We  are  less  than  a  hun- 
dred years  from  humtn  slavery,  and  we  will 
not  be  satUfted  until  man  is  entirely  free. 

We  may  concede  that  labor  leaders  are 
often  narrow  In  their  thinking  and  :  elfish  In 
their  actions,  that  the  managers  of  Industry 
In  many  liutances  hnvc  been  short-sighted 
and  stupid,  and  that  big  business  at  times 
seems  more  concerne<l  about  property  than 
about  the  welfare  of  hvtmnn  beings.  After 
makintt  duch  concesflons  however  we  still 
have  faith  to  t>elieve  that  the  gi^at  majority 
of  men  are  at  heart  humanitarians  and  not 
selfish  ttrutes.  We  arf  a  long  wuy  from  pmc- 
tlclng  the  principles  of  the  Gulden  Rule  but 
we  are  more  and  more  realising  tliat  our  own 
well-being  Is  wrspped  up  In  that  of  others. 

Anyhow  we  are  not  dlsturl>ed  Or  frightened 
by  the  efforts  of  the  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, nor  by  the  activities  of  all  the  other 
leagues  and  groups  that  are  carrying  on  pro- 
grams of  political  education  It  may  annoy 
the  undercover  politicians,  but  it  will  l>e 
wholesome  for  our  representative  form  of 
government. 

[From  the  Fairmont  (W    Va  )  Times  of 
October  13,  1945) 

POUnCAL   EBUCATION 

We  noticed  in  the  papers  that  a  committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  Is  engaged  In  a 
controversy  over  the  confirmation  of  the  ap- 
pointment to  Federal  office  of  a  man  who 
worked  for  the  Political  Action  Committee  In 
the  campaign  last  year.  The  ostensible  rea- 
son given  by  the  opposition  Is  that  he  was 
allied  with  one  particular  labor  organization 
and  that  his  appointment  would  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  other  organizations.  The  resl 
reason,  of  course.  Is  resentment  towards  the 
Political  Action  Committee  for  Its  activities 
In  the  campaign. 

In  this  connection  It  might  be  well  to  dis- 
cuss the  program  of  that  committee  and  other 
movements  for  the  instruction  of  voters. 
There  has  been  a  widespread  movement  for 
the  sltidy  of  legislative  procedures  In  recent 
years. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  has  pioneered 
In  this  type  of  work  and  other  organizations 
have  carried  on  similar  programs.  The  Po- 
litical Action  Committee  aroused  criticisms 
and  oppoettlan  because  tt  aimed  at  the  re- 
election of  ffttridsat  Roosevelt. 

The  opposition  to  Its  purposes  did  not  In- 
validate the  value  and  Importance  of  the 
work  which  the  committee  did.  Its  main  ob- 
jective was  to  get  voters  registered  and  quali- 
fied to  vote  and  then  to  prevail  upon  them 
to  go  to  the  polls. 

For  years  a  large  segment  of  our  cltleena 
never  took  the  bother  to  •  .  •  ■  or  vote. 
They    had    not    been    made  ;•«     their 

stake  In  government  and  the  steps  which 
they  must  take  to  promote  and  protect  their 
Interests. 


AI85S 


APPKXDIX  TO  Tin:  ('nN(;RK>>iMXAL  RECORD 


P        •.»!»•  wben   »  l*rge  proi  :im 

>.'()Fa  to  th«  poiU.     ForlUU-!r  •            rh* 

1'  ■..    ...s  felt  tbeir  cliancw  for  <>«  ,   m 

:t  of  \-.  '. 


'>>:    <      .•    (•  •        iTidiai**  vitiu  want  to  couiatue 
:    '   p<.)n  tu[  u  mftDipulat«d  so  as 
'     *.•■-■■  ijorlty  ol  citizens  from  toting. 

I  •    --■ .'  .     iiandle  «  small  minority  of  the 

man    tt   IB   tu  secure    the   support   of 
a  -^L>_tAZ)tial  majority. 

There  baa  l>cen  a  growing  lnt«mt  In  re- 
cent ytmn  In  leciaUiUoo  and  the  actions  nf 
public  tMrHh.  Labor  organlcatlons.  educa- 
tional ■■■orlartfwii  and  mimy  other  fn°cups 
a  doae  tab  on  the  record  of  their  Hrp- 
of  Congress  and  the 
attempt  to  confuse 
ttM^  ooaatttnents  by  8ubt«rlu^es  In  defeating 
iWe  tefrtslatloii.  Owing  to  wider  knowl- 
of  surh  matters  this  becomea  increasing- 
ly d'.mcult  The  legislator  who  trtea  to  serve 
61>ocjAl  and  selQsh  interests  while  pretending 
to  IM  dCToted  to  the  general  welfare  cannot 
flofl^e  ^te  record. 

A  fa-.  pii«n  for  killing  legislation  for 

which  n  %{■  ■•  XT  <if  ConKreas  di)es  not  want 
■        '    '  'le  on  the  record  is  found  In 

■  :;  I  jUiil  committee  where  many 
*  tran^led   or   defeated.     There    has 

t >• .  .  li.wvement  recently  lo  require  a  record 
'  '■■■  ■  voting  in  committees  The  House  and 
!  ..  '  .  nate  may  avoid  tiie  recurd  by  a  voice 
\    ■        r  bv  standing  tur  the  count 

i;     1;  ::-  i     ;  .reaa  and  in  the  legislature  the 

•     '  .    tes   ou    a   question    on    which 

\'    1.      :    1  <js  not  want  to  uke  a  poeltive 

ecome   an    art.     Often,    when 

there  it.  no  other  way  to  evade  the  issue,  the 

Member  may  be  unavoidably  abeent.     There 

are  many  inembera  of  our  legislative  bodies 

"^ "      '     ;  i   on   matters  ol   legislation    is 

They  are  definitely  claaai- 

.  hed  wiin  some  group  or  school  of  thouglit. 

We  hold  lo  the  theory  that  the  best  cure  for 
the  evils  of  demcKracy  la  more  democracy. 
When  a  majority  of  our  citizens  have  an 

Intelligent  understanding  of  representative 
gi.>veriim»>nf  »n.i  >••-.-  i>>'^  'r>  evnhiate  the  serv- 
ice* of    t:i    :;     ,,.1:  ,.!.-.    ;        nd  public  officials. 

we  w'.Il   ;;,r.f  ii.   ir  r:'i   ..•■.cy  and  hone-^•  .    !t 

;-u-'i..-    :::.■ 

v.  Hi. IV  (i  ,.^' '.;.' II  .Ml  ;:'.aers  of  Congress  aiwl 
ti  .-  if  i>;.it  ,.r.-  !  r  -,;ie  lahi-T  orsfanlzatlons 
liiiil  ui.'ier  .i.s,«  .(■  ,.1- .  ,;.>  :.\  ..t  !,-■  Hij)',  •-  ^ave 
11"  ■  \ f  i»■■ei^  ..ii  ivc  ci  Ki au' •!•? '<  :•  rhi  k  on 
t:.c;t  rec'.id  h,:-  \-)  our  .  pi:^,^  -  .;i,;;  acilvl- 
t..--'    m.iltf    f    r    tM'    u-r    k:-  \'- :  nun:.' 

s^';.:t.   ;n!«'rc'-',s   irs'r.iU  ..?   t;;e  weif.iTf  ••;   'he 

^' .' '  !•   .i:..i    !,:,(•   N.i' :,  :.       I :    :<   ,,i   h.-i^t-t-.l    -.■■:. 

that    n:,-rt'  -t   :   \i-  >;'.,•,-■;:.    irr-   vnt-n,}  ai;.;   •:._.: 


.v:.;it   government 


r:  i  >_•  .4 :  L  .^    I  u 


Relation  of  Wages  and  Price* 


L.X!FNi^:ON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

.  '^-  CF.s  ^■^YI  \  <n:.\ 

IN  r;;h  -i-N.\;t.  ui-  thf  iniied  sTAitif 

U',.;-:-    ■/.;;,    \  ';•■■%•■•  '   :J     ''-cisJatr.t  daj^ 
■    MiJ'id.itj.   O::    !'    '■    :j    ,    1345 

Mr  MYERS  Mr  Pi.-.d,:-,  I  a.-=k 
unanimous  co:\-vr.'  :.-.  h:iv.-  printed  m 
the  Reci'kd  an  vd;*  -r:;-.!  vrr  .: :•■{■[  "Drop 
Anchor,  but  Fu..  .<;-..;  A:.':-i,i"  jv_;b- 
l:-hfd  in  .1  ivic:.;  ., ,  ,.:  .;  ;,  ^  p  ,  ^^  •. 
p*-.  wi  R .  Ol' ;  .1, 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Mor  AMCHoi.  Btrr  ruu. 


AHZAO 


"Drop  anchor  and  full  apeed  ahead." 

Tlie  skipper  "Who  gave  that  order  would  be 

.ilty  of  no  more  absurd  contradiction  than 
the  administration  when  it  says:  "Hold 
prices;  raise  wages." 

Of  course.  President  Truman  faces  a 
dilemma. 

If.   in   order   to  control  prices,  he  freezes 

wages,  we  face  an  epidemic  of  strikes  which 

may  well  force  us  Into  a  postwar  deflation. 

'   !.e  takes  the  celling  off  prices  to  raise 

A  he  faces  the  danger  of  inflation. 

President  Trtmian  tried  to  solve  this 
dilemma  in  his  speech  of  October  30  when 
he  said: 

"After  a  reasonable  test  period  whlcn.  save 
In  exceptional  cases,  will  be  6  months.  If  the 
industry  has  been  unable  to  produce  at  a 
fair  profit,  the  entire  wage  increase  will  be 
taken  Into  account  In  passing  upon  applica- 
tions   for    price    ceiling    Increases." 

But  this  is  obviously  an  unrealistic  and 
Inadequate  solution.  Industrialists  will  not 
and  cannot  spend  millions  in  big  production 
on  the  chance  that  6  months  from  now  they 
may  or  may  not  be  able  to  persuade  OPA  to 
grant  higher  prices. 

A  big  factory  Is  not  going  to  grant  higher 
wages  and  spend  millions  for  material  and 
machinery  when  Its  accountants  report  that 
the  greater  its  production,  the  more  money 
it  will  lose. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  industries  which 
could  grant  higher  wages  without  raising 
prices.  But  it  would  take  months,  If  not 
years,  to  settle  such  controversies  throughout 
the  United  States. 

If  the  administration  had  no  better  solu- 
tion than  thLs  to  the  wage  and  price  prob- 
lem. It  should  never  have  called  the  labor- 
management  conference.  To  allow  the  con- 
ference to  evade  the  main  issue  and  bog  down 
in  a  morass  of  empty  words  will  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

The  Record  Iwllevee  there  Is  a  sure,  ade- 
quate, and  fool-proof  solution  to  the 
dUemma.  It  could  be  enacted  Immediately 
as  an  addition  to  the  new  1946  tax  law.  Here 
it  Is: 

Allow  btalneae  to  raise  prices  on  condition 
that  thereby  It  subjecu  itself  to  the  excess- 
prcflta   tax. 

This  wUl  produce  the  following  results: 

1.  Business  would  only  raise  prices  when 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  meet  In- 
creased wages  and  other  costs.  Business 
would  raise  prices  only  so  much  as  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  mainiam  normal  profits, 
since  practically  all  of  any  additional  profits 
A   uld  be  uken  away  from  it  in  taxes. 

2.  Any  inflationary  effect  of  Increased 
prices  would  be  counteracted  by  Increased 
taxation  which  would  allow  Government  to 
reduce  the  national  debt  and  thereby  the 
exce«  of  credit  di  :. js 

8.  Uibor  and  m  ...t>.  n.ent  would  be  free 
to  carry  out  collective  ijargaining  on  a  sane 
ba.«ils  Whether  management  could  grant 
'  >■'  i  -  '"  :;.  .:.:i  !  :  :  .<'  s.vme  take-home  pay 
.!;  j.>t,u,:  ::;c  ua  Ui  .v^r  would  depend  upon 
whether  the  particular  business  could  meet 
competitlrn  niid  wpcv,  whether  the  public 
would  be  »;;,;..:  t  .1.  a  tiigher  price  for  the 
prodUv  t 

The  Hi  Td  bt  iincs  li^at  the  majority  at 
!  i'>  ■  If  ii.t  :^  1  ■•  intelUgent  enough  to  realize 
t;.,ii   •!H>e   f.  '   rs  are  as  important  to  the 

nioM'.bf-r.-;  i_ :  i:;e  u:.!'  ■:;    15  -o  the  owners  of  the 

Is  lat>  r"-  rif-Tr.A;,-!  f'  r  ti.p  .=;..;■.  ^  take-home 
pav  hi  pen,  f  :■.<  ::,  w.i:  u'.:-   .^onable? 

M  v«:  ','.'  *.;-.»>  (■:;•,";<::;  r  mes  from  men 
wh  .<f"  ::lo  iiu's  ...'•('  \\ei:  v.:  yi  five  figures.  A 
few  til  ...i:?  .1  Wit  k  r.iore  vr  Itss  doesn't  seem 
•>•">•  important  to  them. 

But  take  the  c.xse  of  the  man  supporting 
a  wife  and  two  children,  earning  80  cents  per 


hour.  He  has  t>een  wxu-king  48  hours  and 
has  been  paid  lor  53  hours,  or  MI  00  per  week. 
le»  80  cents  ^thholding  tax.  He  has  taken 
home  $40.80  p<r  week. 

Now  he  Is  working  40  bours  for  132.  l«n 
70  cents  wtthljolding  tax.  or  $31.30  per  week. 
The  $9  50  redxlctlon,  23  percent  of  the  wage 
to  which  he  has  l>ecome  accustomed,  may 
well  be  the  diference  between  comfort  and 
penury. 

Perhaps  It  1|  Impossible  to  grant  everyone 
the  same  takerhome  pay  as  he  had  before. 
But  we  can't  blame  labor  for  asking  for  it. 
and  management  should  strive  to  come  as 
close  to  that  4gure  as  is  possible. 


Tomb  of  the  Uaknown  Warriors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

I     OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENyyiE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

t 

Wednesday,  November  14  (legislative  day 
Monday,  October  29 » .  1945 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  before  me  an  editorial  entitled 
"Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Warriors."  from 
the  Detroit  Times  for  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 12. 1945.  It  also  appears  in  the  other 
Hearst  new.spapers.  I  con.'^ider  it  very 
timely,  and  for  that  reason  I  ask  to  have 
it  printed  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Senate  and  others  who  read  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  fo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:     ' 

TOMB  or  THX  XnmSOWN  WABRIOBS 

The  Tomb  Of  the  Unknown  Soldier  is  our 
national  memorial  to  our  American  dead  of 
World  War  1. 

It  is  time  npw  to  consider  a  memorial  as 
beautiful  and  bs  Inspiring  to  our  nearly  300.- 
000  dead  in  th*  war  recently  ended. 

The  white  marble  Tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  stands  silhouetted  above  the  trees  In 
our  National  Cemetery  at  Arlington,  Va.. 
bearing  the  simple  Inscription:  "Here  rests 
In  honored  glory  an  American  soldier  known 
but  to  God."   , 

None  but  G4>d  knew  the  Identity,  the  race, 
the  religion  0f  this  soldier  brought  home 
from  France  |  quarter  century  ago  to  "rest 
In  honored  glory" — a  symbol  of  all  who  gave 
their  lives  for  our  country.  As  he  became  a 
symbol  so  did  bis  tcnnb  Ijecome  a  shrine,  and 
there  over  the  years  America  has  paid  tribute 
and  the  families  of  our  hero  dead  haje  found 
consolation  In  prayer. 

A  new  memorial  is  In  order,  and  It  is  ap- 
propriate to  l»-ing  home  for  similar  tribute 
two  of  oiur  imldentlfled  dead  of  World  War 
II — one  from  the  Pacific  war  and  one  from 
the  Atlantic  theater.  For  these  were  In  real- 
ity two  wars,  tach  more  terrible  than  any  in 
history  and  o»e  fought  beyond  the  span  of 
the  other. 

We  believe  the  men  who  fought  on  these 
two  t)attle  fronts  and  the  families  of  the  men 
who  died  on  these  battle  fronts  will  wish  this 
distinction  ma^le. 

It  would  als«  seem  appropriate  to  erect  the 
Tomb  of  the  Onknown  Warriors  rather  than 
another  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier.  In 
this  way  all  branches  of  our  armed  services 
will  be  symbotlzed.  For  our  dead  of  these 
latest  conflictSk  sleeping  now  in  the  far  lands 
and  the  aliea  seas,  were  members  of  all 
branches — An»y.  Navy.  Marines.  Coast  Guard, 
and  the  Air  Gbrps  of  each  service — warriors 
all. 
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The  Atomic  Jaf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DAMLLA    lUFD 

or    NEW    TOR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  14. 1945 

Mr.  REED  OF  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  heated  and  continuous  discussion 
of  the  atomic  bomb  Is  furnishing  a  con- 
venient smoke  screen  to  hide  the  utter 
failure  of  the  domestic  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  New  Deal.  Hysteria  is  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  administration. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
an  article  entitled  "The  Atomic  Jag."  by 
Milton  Mayer,  which  appeared  in  the 
Progressive,  Madison,  Wis.,  Monday.  No- 
vember 12,   1945,  as  follows: 

THE    ATOMIC    JAO 

(By  Milton  Mayer) 

The  brave  new  world  Is  upon  us — If  only  we 
can  control  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  Is  here — If  only  we 
can  control  the  atomic  bomb. 

The  shoeless  are  shod,  the  hungry  are  fed, 
the  homeless  are  housed — If  only  we  can  con- 
trol the  atomic  bomb. 

The  slaves  are  freed,  the  lowly  are  risen,  the 
dawn  Is  here,  and  our  troubles  are  over — 

If  only  we  can  control  the  atomic  bomb. 

And  even  If  we  can't  control  it,  we  can 
still  run  away  from  It.  The  discussion  of 
what  to  do  with  our  shattered  civilization 
has  sunk  so  low  that  eminent  social  scientists 
can  participate  In  It.  One  says  to  decen- 
tralize our  cities — as  if  the  shotgun  principle, 
devised  to  frustrate  the  decentralization  of 
quail,  would  not  be  applied  to  the  bomb. 
Another  says  to  go  underground — as  if  man- 
kind had  struggled  up  from  the  cave,  only  to 
go  back  to  It  In  the  end.  If  we  can't  control 
It.  we  can  still  run  away  from  It,  and  the 
brave  new  world  will  be  here. 

Of  course,  there's  still  China,  ablaze  be- 
tween two  nonatomic  totalitarianisms.  And 
the  Baltic  and  Balkan  and  half  the  Korean 
and  German  people  transferred  from  a 
variety  of  slaveries  to  the  nonatomic  slavery 
of  Stalinism  or  western  power  politics.  And 
the  nonatomic  British  shooting  the  Dutch 
East  Indians  and  the  French  Indo-Chinese — 
with  American  guns — until  the  French  and 
the  Dutch  can  take  over  the  shooting  them- 
selves. And  our  own  nonatomic  conversion 
of  Germany  Into  what  the  London  Economist 
calls  "a  vast  derelict  human  slum,"  with  Its 
ex-soldlers  enslaved  by  the  French  and  the 
Russians.  Its  children  and  aged  facing  death 
from  incapacity  to  resist  the  cold.  25  percent 
of  its  arable  land  gone.  and.  in  the  American 
zone,  only  15  percent  of  what  Industry  re- 
mains working  at  5-percent  capacity. 

And  then  there  are — or  are  there? — a  few 
little  nonatomic  problems  still  unsolved  here 
at  home.  There  Is  skyrocketing  unemploy- 
ment on  the  horizon,  with  its  accompani- 
ment of  racial  and  religious  tension.  There's 
a  little  matter  of  hopelessly  inadequate  un- 
employment insurance,  not  to  mention  medi- 
cal care,  housing  (formerly  known  as  slum 
clearance),  and  education.  There's  the  cost 
of  a  $2,000,000.000-a-week  war.  still  on  the 
cuff.  There's  the  poll  tax.  the  restrictive 
covenant,  the  social  segregation,  the  exclu- 
sion of  ten  or  twelve  million  workers  from 
social  Insurance,  child  labor,  and  the  mon- 
ster of  municipal  corruption.  And  the  steady 
trend.  In  and  out  of  Congress,  to  reaction. 

If  only  we  can  control  the  atomic  bomb. 

Or  run  away  from  It. 

Or  sell  it.  or  give  It  away. 

Or  organize  It.     Or  federate  It. 


Or  drop  It.  In  concert  with  peaoe-lorlng 
Britain  and  Russia,  on  the  Guatemalans  or 
the  Koreans. 

WlMn  men  like  Robert  M.  Hutchlns  say 
th»t  '*the  atomic  bomb  is  the  only  thing 
worth  talking  about,"  it  la  time  to  realise 
that  the  country  hais  gone  on  an  atom  jag. 
The  tK>mb  has  succeeded  the  NaM  death 
camps  and  the  trials  of  the  war  criminals  as 
national  diversions.  While  we  fiddle  with 
the  bomb,  the  world  is  burning.  While  we 
gape  and  gawp  at  an  hnpotent  invention — 
Impotent  to  solve  our  preatomic  problems — 
the  problems  fester  on.  And.  while  we 
marvel  and  wonder  and  shudder  at  the  new- 
est implement  of  destruction,  the  problems 
that  are  really  destroying  us  fester  faster 
and  faster. 

The  atomic  bomb  Is  the  only  thing  worth 
Ignoring  In  this  desperate  condition  of  our 
civilization.  If  we  are  bent  on  exterminating 
ourselves,  we  will  do  It  with  or  without  the 
atomic  bomb.  If  we  are  bent  on  saving  our- 
selves, we  will  do  It  with  either  primitive  or 
advanced  technology.  If  we  are  bent  on  go- 
ing to  war,  we  will  go  to  war  with  what  we've 
got.  or.  like  Hitler,  with  what  we  haven't  got. 
If  we  are  bent  on  being  at  peace,  we  will 
tackle  the  causes  of  war  first. 

The  atomic  bomb  is  simply  the  latest  cir- 
cus in  a  long,  long  line  of  bread  and  cir- 
cuses. We  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  we  lost  the  war  and  that  Hitler  Is  win- 
ning It.  and  we  want  to  think  about  some- 
thing else.  It  isn't  the  atom  bomb  that's 
caught  up  with  us — it's  oiu:  misspent  faith 
and  hope  and  blood  and  money.  It  Isn't 
the  atom  bomb  we're  running  away  from — 
it's  otirselves.  It's  pleasanter  now  to  for- 
get Pearl  Harbor  than  It  is  to  remember  the 
"four  freedoms."  And  who  of  us  now  wants 
to  face  the  haunting  fact  that  we  went  to 
war  In  1917  against  imperialism,  militarism, 
treaty-breaking,  and  atrocities  against  civil- 
ian populations? 

The  problems  we  had  l>efore  World  War 
n — the  problems  that  cause  the  wars  we 
lose — were  still  unsolved  when  the  Messrs. 
Roosevelt  and  WlUkle  started  accusing  each 
other  of  leading  us  down  the  road  to  war. 
The  problems  we  had  were  still  unsolved 
when,  after  the  collapse  of  1937.  and  the 
concomitant  end  of  the  New  Deal  reforms, 
the  war  boom  began.  In  4  years  of  blood, 
sweat,  toil,  and  tears,  we  have  succeeded  only 
In  adding  to  our  unsolved  problems  the  par- 
adox of  a  Jim  Crow  army  fighting  against 
nazism;  the  paradox  of  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion— the  cornerstone  of  the  Prussianlsm  we 
thought  we  defeated  25  years  ago;  and  the 
paradox  of  participation  by  the  land  of  the 
free  in  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 
slavery  all  over  the  world. 

Even  If  the  control  of  the  atomic  bomb 
would,  somehow,  solve  our  unsolved  prob- 
lems, we  cannot  control  it.  The  scientists 
estimate  that  any  nation  can  solve  the  few 
technical  problems,  which  we  call  "secrets," 
in  perhaps  2  years.  The  process,  they  admit, 
is  .simply  one  of  trial  and  error  common  to  all 
industrial  research.  And  since  we  do  not 
know  how  far  the  other  coimtries  have  ad- 
vanced under  the  cloak  of  secrecy,  it  may 
not  be  2  years  at  all.  but  6  months,  or  a 
month,  or  tomorrow,  or  yesterday.  One  of 
the  half  dozen  greatest  atomic  physicists  is 
in  Russia.  Professor  Urey.  whose  discovery 
of  "heavy  water"  made  the  bomb  possible, 
warns  us  that  one  of  the  leading  physicists 
on  the  bomb  project  here  is  a  Dane  now  in 
Denmark,  and  another  a  Frenchman  now  in 
France. 

Just  what  are  the  secrets  on  which  we  are 
trading?  Just  what  have  we  got  to  offer 
Russia  or  anyone  else?  A  6-month  advan- 
tage In  Industrial  research  in  exchange  for 
the  surrender  of  the  dream  of  world  con- 
quest and  the  regurgitation  of  the  peoples 
and  resources  they  have  conqtjered?  And  to 
whom  will  the  secrets,  If  there  are  any,  be 


"entrusted**?  To  a  unilateral  organlxaiion  of 
the  three  senior  and  two  Junior  ▼tctorious 
powers,  not  one  of  whom,  except  Clilna.  which 
has  nothing  to  lose,  was  or  la  wiUing  to  sur- 
render any  part  of  Its  soverelgntyT  To  an 
organization  which  has  not  been  able  to  meet, 
has  no  meeting  In  sight,  has  not  been  able 
(or  willing)  to  write  a  peace  anywhere,  even 
In  Italy,  and  whose  minor  repreeentatlves 
were  unable  to  keep  one  meeting  together? 

The  vlctcrlous  nations  did  not  even  pre- 
tend to  try  to  organize  the  world  in  San 
Francisco.  They  pretended  to  try  to  organ- 
ize the  victorious  nations,  as  if  the  peace  of 
the  world  would  be  menaced  by  the  totally 
conquered  and  half-destroyed  losers.  And 
even  the  pretense  was  patent  when  the 
organization  proved  to  l)e  no  organization  at 
all  In  the  sense  of  having  its  members  bound 
by  the  rules.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  a  sort 
of  atomic  shotgtin  wedding  of  nations  will 
now  hold  them  together  when  they  cotild  not 
bring  themselves.  In  San  Francisco,  to  promise 
to  love,  honor,  and  obey? 

The  atomic  bomb  Is  the  last  straw  of  the 
"one  worlders."  as  it  Is  the  last  circus  of  the 
rest  of  us.  Since  we  could  not  get  "one 
world"  the  only  way  it  can  ever  l>e  got — by 
the  people  of  the  world  everywhere  wanting 
It  and  willing  to  pay  for  it — perhaps  we  can 
get  it  by  force  and  fear  and  distrust  and 
terror. 

If  we  will  all  go  around  with  our  pockets 
full  of  atomic  bombs,  we  shall  all  be  happy. 
If  we  will  threaten  each  other  with  non- 
existent secrets,  we  shall  all  knuckle  under. 
Justice — which  as  Plato  pointed  out  long  ago, 
holds  even  a  band  of  thieves  together — Is  dis- 
pensable. War  makers  will  suppress  war  with 
bombs.  Just  the  way  criminals  suppress  crime 
with  guns.  And  when  the  great  big  supeV- 
colossal  bombs  now  in  prepmratlon  every- 
where hangs  over  everybody,  peace  will  pre- 
vail, the  way  It  prevailed  after  the  invention 
of  gunpowder. 

True,  the  atomic  bomb  will  blow  us  up 
faster  than  the  blockbuster,  or  weekday 
bomb.  But.  as  Major  de  Seversky  pointed  out 
after  looking  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  a 
sortie  of  200  flying  fortresses  with  weekday 
bombs  would  have  made  as  big  a  hole.  TYue. 
too.  atomic  energy  will  clothe  and  feed  and 
house  the  world  much  faster  than  steam  or 
electrical  energy.  But  If  we  are  thlr.k;  c  i  : 
terms  of  clothing  and  feeding  and  1..  ui.:.,^ 
the  world,  why  are  we  helpless  to  touch  the 
slums  here  at  home  with  the  ererev  we  have. 
and  why  are  we  using  the  en* :  ^  v  .»  •  .e  to 
convert  Germany  Into  a  desen  r 

When  the  atomic  Jag  is  over,  we  shall  have 
to  face  our  plight  In  the  sober  daylight  When 
the  beautiful  drettm  of  painless  extermination 
Is  over,  we  shall  have  to  get  up  and  go  to  work 
on  the  reality  of  economic,  political,  and  so- 
cial injustice  all  around  us.  We  are  late  for 
work  already;  we  have  slept  and  slept,  dream- 
ing dream  after  dream,  of  a  car  In  every 
garage,  of  a  new  deal  with  free  chips,  of 
Hitler  as  our  destruction,  and  the  atom  as 
our  salvation.    Now  we  have  got  to  work  fast. 

When  our  economic  system  broke  down  we 
plowed  under  cotton  and  corn  though  mil- 
lions were  cold  and  hungry.  Now  that  our 
moral  system  has  broken  down,  we  might  Just 
as  well  plow  under  laboratories  and  physicists. 
We  did  not  know  how  to  use  the  cotton  and 
corn  we  needed.  We  do  not  xnow  how  to 
use  the  power  we  need.  If  all  we  can  do 
with  the  wonders  of  our  age  is  throw  them 
at  each  other,  we  might  be  better  off  with 
nothing  to  throw  more  dreadful  than  rocks. 
At  least  the  Egyptians  built  the  pyramids. 

Of  course  the  third  atomic  bomb  has  got 
to  be  kept  from  being  dropped.  But  to  keep 
it  from  being  dropped  is  only  to  obtain  a 
reprieve.  If  we  cannot  use  the  reprieve  to 
regenerate  ovft  civilization  there  is  no  point 
in  stewing  around  to  get  the  reprieve.  And 
we.  who  dropped  the  first  two  bombs,  have 
got  to  give  the  world,  which  now  s'  .a 
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Port  Authority,  'r.?  B.  ;*  n  Chamber  or 
Commerce,  the  B  '  :.  :.!;i:.iinie  E::chanre 
ud  the  Boston  Retail  Trade  Boari:,  \:  :1  >.:  - 
peared  before  the  Hotiae  Ways  n.-.  ,  M  . 
Commltt«e  and  urged  enactment  ol  the 
foreign-trade  Bone  bill.  This  spokesman  for 
•i-t  .'  reeolng  Boston  Interests  also  placed  In 
trie  REcoao  a  ststemem  showlna;  that  the 
Mixasachtisetts  Depar'nii  :  t  if  Public  Worlts 
liad  Inquired  Inuj  the  subject  a  few  years 
earlier  and  reported  that  a  foreign- trade  zone 
was  needt  !  '  -  New  England  manufacturers 
and  un<n  .  .  f-ederal  Qovemment  to  enact 
appropriate  legislation. 

No  doubt  by  this  ttme  many  of  you  are 
thoroughly  mystified  as  to  the  purposes  and 
■  Mjectives  of  the  foreign-trade  zone  and  how 
:•  functions  In  the  field  of  foreign  commerce. 
U't  me  arst  explain  the  conventional  pro- 
r.-dure  for  handling  foreign  merchandise 
••  '  k  :  .  udmission  Into  the  United  States. 
L.J  :  1^  various  Urlff  acts  Importers  have 
a  choice  of  several  methods  for  the  handling 
of  dutiable  merchandise  when  It  arrives  at 
a  designated  port  of  entry.  If  the  goods 
nro  ready  for  entry  Into  our  commetxc  a 
r  ;,  itnptlon  entry  is  made  at  the  customs- 
house.  duties  are  assessed  and  paid  and  mer- 
chandise thereafter  la  free  to  enter  domestic 
distribution. 

If  tile  Importer  chooses  he  may  make  a 
»  <.;use  entry  wherein  duties  are  estimated 
"■.a  a  bond  for  double  the  amount  of  duty 
1.^  posted  with  the  collector.  The  goods 
must  then  be  moved  In  a  bonded  conveyance 
t  .  a  bonded  warehouse,  where  they  may  be 
Btored  for  a  period  not  exceeding  3  years, 
alter  which  the  duties  must  be  paid  or  the 
merchandise  exported. 

Should  the  Importer  pay  the  duties  upon 
tb.e  commodity  Instead  of  posting  bond,  and 
retain  It  continuously  In  a  bonded  warehouse 
or  otherwise  in  the  control  or  custody  of 
custom  ofnctals.  he  may  later  withdraw  It  for 
transshipment  within  a  3-year  period  from 
•t-  lie  of  Importation.  Upon  such  with- 
1;  .i..;il  99  percent  of  the  duty  paid  is  returned 
by  the  Oovemment  to  the  importer.  Slm- 
Uarly.  In  the  case  of  articles  manufactured 
or  produced  In  this  country  in  conjunction 
with  imported  merchandise  but  later  ex- 
P  rted  in  the  combined  state,  the  duties  paid 
on  the  foreign  goods,  if  previously  arranged 
with  customs,  are  refunded  except  for  the 
1 -percent  deduction. 

The  procedure  described  In  the  previous 
paragraph  is  known  as  drawback  and  in  the 
pa.-t  It  wa-s  a  vital  index  to  the  two-way 
movement  of  foreign  commerce  in  the  United 
S- iN-5,  imported  for  reexport. 

y.  t.'ie  Importer  falls  to  make  one  of  the 
'  ing  entries  within  48  hours  after  the 

g. .:-.;>  are  unladened.  or  unless  for  valid  rea- 
sons he  obtains  an  extension,  the  collector 
rt  ci:?!toms  will  take  them  into  his  custody 
:is  Unclaimed  merchandise.  This  procedure 
i.s  k:.  v:  >  .-eneral  order  and  if  not  claimed 
«;:J:  :.  l  ji-.r,  the  collector  is  authorized  to 
st'j;  t!:,e  Tt.erchandlse. 

T!:<se    tost!,:  t icis    and    formalities    were 
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lacilities  »ho:e  i.)rei*;n  morch.mdtse  may  be 
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Ine  zone  Is  a  sort  of  hospitable  island  where 
an  importer  can  set  hi£  merchandise  down 
while  he  mak^  up  his  mind  what  he  wants 
to  do  with  lt»  If  the  owner  decides  to  re- 
export the  go^ds.  he  may  do  so  without  cus- 
toms formalities  or  he  may  leave  them  in 
the  zone  for  an  indefinite  period,  while  he 
finds  a  market  either  here  or  abroad.  Fur- 
ther, he  majt  mix  such  merchandise  with 
other  foreign  or  domestic  goods  and  then 
bring  the  resultant  product  Into  the  country 
upon  payment  of  appropriate  duties  or  he 
may  decide  to  ship  the  combined  product  to 
some  more  favorable  market  abroad.  While 
foreign  merchandise  is  In  a  sone.  prospective 
purchasers  may  examine  it  and  the  owner 
may  even  selj  at  auction  if  be  selects  this 
method  of  mfirketing  his  goods.  All  these 
activities  may  be  carried  on  with  the  mini- 
mum customi  supervision  and  without  ex- 
pense for  bo^ds  or  Inconvenience  of  draw- 
back restrictions. 

As  already  Indicated,  some  of  our  foreign 
trade  friends  here  In  Boston  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  Interpret  the  new  law.  Their 
report,  issued  October  5,  1934  (legislative 
committee  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  Club  of 
Boston),  stated  that  the  committee  was  set- 
ting out  both  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  document  then  proceeded  to  set 
out  all  the  bad  features,  both  real  and 
fancied,  of  ttie  foreign -trade  rone,  but  If 
any  good  points  were  perceived  In  the  idea, 
they  were  carfefully  omitted.  Following  the 
release  of  this  report  several  shipping  papers 
In  the  Boston  area  took  the  cue  and  started 
to  ridicule  ths  wane  idea 

The  furore  raised  by  these  militant 
and  unexpected  objections  caused  Boston 
port  authofltj  officials  to  decide  that  th^y 
should  sponsor  another  study  of  the  foreign - 
trade  zone  and  funds  were  appropriated  to 
engage  a  well-known  European  for  this  work. 
It  was  Into  this  atmosphere  of  hostility 
and  Indecision  that  Mr.  H.  Pugl-Meyer.  bi- 
rector  of  the  free  port  of  Copenuagen,  ar- 
rived In  Boston  early  In  Novemtwr  1934  to 
conduct  the  study.  Pugl -Meyer's  report  has 
done  more  mischief  to  the  port  of  Boston 
than  It  has  t^  the  foreign-trade  zone  pro- 
gram, and  I  im  not  minimizing  the  harm 
to  the  progress  of  the  zone  plan  either.  Un- 
fortunately, because  of  his  limited  knowledge 
of  American  customs,  port  practices  and 
laws.  Pug! -Meter  was  led  inadvertently  into 
diagnosing  all  of  Boston's  chronic  trans- 
portation ills  and  his  adverse  report,  based 
primarily  on  ooUateral  Issues,  related  to  the 
weaknesses  of  the  port  rather  than  to  the 
utility  of  the  fbreign-trade  zone. 

It  appeared  that  each  of  Fugl-Meycr's  Bos- 
ton advisers  had  some  pet  aversion.  In  most 
cases  remotely  connected  with  the  free  port 
study,  which  lie  wanted  aired;  matters  that 
Pugl-Meyer.  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
could  hardly  have  exhumed  In  his  brief  2 
months'  study.  Without  trepidation,  Fugl- 
Meyer  chlded  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  for  distinguishing  a  port  from  a  lo- 
cality, a  practSce  which  more  appropriately 
might  have  been  left  to  oiu-  own  nationals, 
while  his  fluetit  discussion  of  our  compli- 
cated territorial  rate  structure  as  between 
competing  ports  betrayed  an  Intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  which  could  have  been 
acquired  only  efter  years  of  study  and  asso- 
clarion. 

With  regard  to  the  free-port  Idea,  however. 
Fugl -Meyer  w»s  not  so  sure  of  his  ground 
so  he  hedged  by  reporting  both  for  and 
against  the  project.  For  Instance.  Pugl- 
Meyer  says  (p.  17.  his  report)  : 

"Although  no^ny  dllBculties  may  arise  there 
Is  a  possibility  that  a  free  zone,  run  com- 
mercially, may  some  day  be  needed,  when 
conditions  cha^^." 

Well,  condittons  certainly  have  changed 
since  1934  whan  it  Is  recaUed  that  we  wei« 
then  emerging  from  the  depths  of  a  depres- 
sion. Fugl-Mejer.  In  his  conclusions,  states 
(i).  36): 
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♦*As  soon  as  the  major  Ills  of  the  port  are 
cured,  an  extension  is  warranted."  and  fur- 
ther. "It  would  be  possible  to  build  this  so  it 
could  b3  converted  Into  a  free  zone  if 
desired." 

In  another  conddsion  Pugl-Msyer  says 
(p.  36)  : 

"Tt'cre  are  many  improvements  to  be  made, 
one  of  them  may  one  day  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  zone  •  •  •,"  and  en  ,age 
CO.  "When  it  Is  decided  to  make  an  cAlen- 
sion.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  buUd  It  in 
such  a  way  as  it  could  be  used  some  day  as 
a  free  zone." 

Fugl -Meyer  further  states  (ch.  IV.  p.  10  of 
the  report)  that  Hamburg  and  Copenhagen 
are  no  criteria  to  show  the  need  for  free 
pcrts  in  the  United  States  and  he  cites  the 
fact  that  the  great  pcrts  of  London  and 
Antwerp  have  b3en  developed  without  free- 
port  facilities.  Here  Fugl-Meyer  has  com- 
pletely Ignored  the  one  prerequisite  wli  ch 
must  inevitably  be  present  to  warrant  the 
existence  of  a  free  port  or  foreign-trade  zone, 
they  ere  useful  only  in  countries  having  pro- 
tective-lariH  systems  sxjch  as  Germany.  Den- 
mark, and  the  United  States.  Both  England 
and  Bslgium  were  free-trtde  countries  dur- 
ing the  period  when  their  great  ports  were 
being  developed,  and  even  today  foreign  mer- 
cliand.se  is  handled  in  the  ports  of  these  two 
countries  with  a  minimum  of  customs  in- 
terference. From  Ihe  standpoint  of  entrepot 
trade,  both  England  and  Belgium  may  still 
be  regarded  as  free-trade  countries. 

In  addition.  It  might  also  be  pointed  out 
that  many  of  Fugl-Meyer's  statements  are 
both  conflicting  and  confusing.  For  In- 
stance, he  states  (p.  15)  : 

"It  (the  bonded  warehouse  system)  has 
this  advantage  over  a  free  port,  that  the 
bonded  coods  can  be  stored  at  any  point  to 
which  the  steamer  happens  to  bring  it.  or 
wherever  the  owner  of  the  goods  wants  to 
have  It  stored  for  future  use." 

Although  later  on  he  refutes  all  this  by 
his  one  logical  conclusion  (p.  25)  : 

"The  fact  that  most  of  the  warehouses  are 
located  far  from  the  terminal  facilities  re- 
duces the  transport  economy  of  the  port." 

Of  course  anyone  familiar  with  our  cus- 
toms laws  and  port  practices  knows  that 
Pugl-Meyer  vras  wrong  when  he  stated 
"Bonded  goods  can  be  stored  at  any  point  at 
which  the  steamer  happens  to  bring  It." 
Stora:;e  warehouses  are  bonded  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  imported  merchandise 
must  be  removed  from  the  piers  to  these 
bonded  warehouses  within  *B  hours  after 
landing  or  as  I  previously  stated,  the  col- 
lector will  take  custody  of  the  shipment  as 
abandoned  merchandise.  Usually  such  ware- 
houses are  located  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  pier  where  the  goods  are  landed  and 
transfer  to  these  inland  warehouses  must  be 
performed  by  bonded  truckers  at  the  expense 
of  the  owner  of  the  merchandise. 

Furthermore,  a  part  of  the  Imported  mer- 
chandise must  be  sent  by  bonded  truck,  also 
at  the  owner's  expense,  to  the  appraiser's 
stores  for  appraisal.  Later  these  goods  are 
sent  to  the  bonded  waiehouse.  at  owner's 
expense,  for  storage  with  the  balance  of  the 
shipment. 

Although  Fugl-Meyer  needed  only  60  days 
to  assemble  his  material  and  submit  his  re- 
port, during  this  time  he  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  lecture  on  free  ports  at  New  York.  On 
December  28.  1934.  while  still  engaged  In  the 
Boston  study  he  spoke  at  a  neetlng  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  Port  Authority,  and  from 
the  remarks  made  at  the  meeting  It  appears 
he  discussed  matters  which  were  not  em- 
bodied in  the  Boston  report.  For  Instance, 
he  stated  that  the  creation  of  the  foreign- 
trade  zone  at  Copenhagen  was  violently  op- 
posed at  Its  inception  (1894)  bj  storage  ware- 
house and  aHied  Interests.  Further,  the 
theme  throughout  Fugl-Meye:"s  report  was 
that  there  were  no  existing  fa<:llltiec  at  Bos- 
ton which  could  be  adopted  td  foreign-trade 
zone  lise.    Yet  In  his  New  Yori  talk  he  con- 


ceded that  M.000.000  were  expended  on  new 
Copenhagen  free  fKjrt  facilities  at  a  time 
when  the  opening  of  the  Kiel  Canal  was 
threatening  Copenhagen's  strategic  Baltic 
position.  • 

A  final  reference  to  Mr.  Fugl-Msyer.  Upon 
his  returi  to  Copenhagen  from  Baston,  Pugl- 
Meyer  was  Interviewed  in  Berlin  by  local 
nev.spapers  on  his  American  visit.  Fugl- 
Meyer  told  the  Berlin  reporter  that  Boston. 
at  least  for  the  time  belrg,  should  abandon 
the  plan  of  ha\ing  a  iree  harbor  His  reasons 
were  the  fcUov/ing:  The  trafflc-geographlc 
conditions  are  not  in  favor  of  Boston;  sec- 
ondly, there  are  technical  difficulties,  much 
construction  work  will  be  required;  In  the 
third  plac2  Boston  does  not  have  Interna- 
tionally trained  importers  and  exporters,  i.  e  . 
no  merchants  who  specialize  in  foreign  trade. 

Apparently  the  Peabodys,  the  Perkinses, 
the  Pierces,  the  Forbeses.  the  Spragues,  and 
the  Wmsors  were  not  at  home  when  Fugl- 
Meyer  called. 

In  a  supplemental  report  to  the  State  Leg- 
islature (House  No.  19511  1936.  the  Port  Au- 
thority cited  the  uneconomic  position  of  the 
pert  of  Boston  resulting  from  loss  of  traffic 
as  the  basic  reason  for  turning  down  the 
foreign-trade  zone.  Tlie  Port  Authority  ad- 
vanced dire  arguments  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  foreign-trade  zone  would  cause  the 
abandonment  of  warehouses  located  in  other 
sections  of  the  port.  Why  warehouses  In  the 
same  s3ctlon  but  not  In  the  zone  would  not 
be  affected  is  not  exolalned. 

While  It  is  possible  that  a  harbor  ware- 
house wherever  located  might  lose  some  of 
its  bonded  business,  increased  port  activi- 
ties resulting  from  operations  of  a  fore.gn- 
trade  zone  are  calculated  to  create  addi- 
tional bonded  and  free  traffic  for  these  ware- 
bouses.  Ordinarily  only  a  small  part  of  a 
public  merchand.se  warehouse  is  used  for 
the  storage  of  bonded  imports  so  that  the 
loss  of  bonded  business  under  any  circum- 
stances would  not  be  serloiis. 

Other  arguments  advanced  by  the  Port 
Authority  against  the  zone  were  (a)  only 
19  percent  of  the  Inbound  cargo  at  the  port 
of  Boston  was  from  foreign  countries,  the 
other  81  percent  being  United  States  coast- 
wise trade:  (b)  foreign  reexport  is  so  small 
at  the  present  time  (1936)  as  to  be  consid- 
ered negligible.  It  might  be  pointed  out 
that  the  primary  purpose  of  a  foreign-trsde 
zone  is  to  overcome  these  two  weaknesses. 
Obviously.  If  Boston  enjoyed  a  large  Import 
trade  and  if  reexports  were  substantial  and 
satisfactory,  the  need  for  a  foreign-trr.de 
zone  might  be  questioned.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  these  weaknesses  are  readily  ad- 
mitted. It  seems  that  you  Beaton  business- 
men would  not  overlook  installing  any  device 
or  facility  which  might  correct  thu  imhealthy 
situation. 

Just  why  Boston's  predominantly  Inbound 
waterborne  domestic  traffic  should  be  a  fac- 
tor in  deciding  the  fate  of  a  foreign -trade 
zone  Is  not  clear  to  me.  In  determining  this 
matter  it  would  seem  much  more  Important 
to  analjrze  Boston's  total  foreign  trade — ex- 
ports as  well  as  Imports.  For  example,  in 
1938.  85  percent  by  weight  of  Boston's  foreign 
commerce  consisted  of  Imports  while  only 
15  percent  comprised  exports.  In  terms  of 
value,  the  picture  of  this  unbalanced  trade 
is  even  more  striking :  88  percent  Imports  as 
compared  with  12  percent  exports.  Boston's 
exports  in  1938  were  about  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  United  States  total. 

This  brief  analysl.s  of  Boston's  place  In 
the  field  of  foreign  trade  and  shipping  leads 
to  the  Inevitable  conclusion  that  her  mam 
weakness  is  In  her  export  trade,  Correct  this 
deficiency  and  the  other  problems  will  solve 
themselves. 

A  foreign-trade  zone  would  aid  materially 
In  developing  this  badly  needed  export  traffic. 
"How."  you  query,  "can  this  be  possible  when 
the  foreign-trade  zone  Is  designed  for  im- 
ports?" The  answer  is  simple — traffic  gener- 
ates tralBc.    Ships  arriving  at  the  zone  to 


discharge  foreign  cargoes  for  storai^e  and 
rcconsignment  would  be  available  to  load  ex- 
port merchandise  designated  to  the  same 
foreign  areas.  While  such  exports  could  be 
handled  at  piers  cutslde  the  zone,  obviously 
It  would  be  more  economical  to  assemble  ex- 
pert merchandise  In  the  foreign -trade  sone 
where  it  could  be  loaded  along  with  foreign 
merchandise  awaiting  transshipment,  thus 
avoldin«:  expense  of  shifting  the  ship. 

Possibly,  at  first  the  radius  of  th?  area  for 
originating  exports  might  be  restricted  to  the 
local  community  but  as  dependable  shipping 
services  increase  Bsston's  tributary  regions 
will  also  expand  and  there  Is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  area  would  of  necessity 
be  limited  vo  New  England. 

During  the  Immediate  prewar  years  (1938- 
391  about  1.200  ve-ssels  In  foreign  trade  were 
entered  at  the  port  of  Boston.  About  one- 
third  of  these  were  engaged  in  trade  with  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  eastern  Canada, 
leaving  about  800  ships  to  transport  Boston's 
substantial  flow  of  imports  from  every  part 
of  the  globe  and  over  every  Important  trade 
route  While  some  Incoming  vessels  were 
fully  loaded  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
half  of  the  800  ships  arrived  v,iih  unu.sed 
cargo  space.  Suppose  each  of  the  remaining 
400  ves-els  carried  on  additional  500  tons  of 
cargo  for  the  Boston  forelgn-tracte  zone  It 
would  hive  amounted  to  the  substahtlal  total 
of  200,000  tons  annually 

If  only  half — or  1(50.000  tons — ot  this  pHj- 
tentlal  foreign  cargo  had  been  reexported  It 
would  have  doubled  Boston's  1938  export  ton- 
nage and  Increased  by  more  than  60  percent 
that  for  1839  Scrap-metal  shipments  for 
both  years  have  been  omitted  from  these  cal- 
culations as  at  best  they  represented  an  ab- 
normal prewar  movement  of  little  value  to 
any  port 

You  query,  what  right  have  I  to  assume 
that  ships  en  trade  routes  serving  B3ston 
would  lift  cargo  for  this  port  not  previously 
carried?  The  answer  Is  that  the  foreign- 
trade  z^Mie  provides  the  foreign  shipper  with 
an  entirely  new  and  competitive  facility  not 
heretofore  available  to  him.  Under  existing 
practices,  an  exporter  In  Calcutta  or  Glas- 
gow is  not  going  to  risk  sending  hie  valuable 
merchandise  to  this  country  until  he  has 
complete  plans  for  its  disposal.  The  opera- 
tion of  our  bonded  warehouse  laws  generally 
work  to  discourage  a  shipper  10,000  miles 
away  from  consigning  his  gex>ds  to  an  Amer- 
ican port 

Let  me  Illustrate  with  a  case  that  happened 
here  in  Boston  recently.  Our  tariff  laws  pro- 
vide for  lower  duty  rates  on  certain  mer- 
chandise when  used  for  specific  miinufactur- 
Ing  purptjscs.  Leather  and  wool — both  vital 
in  Beaton's  trade — are  included  on  the  list. 
Recently  an  English  exporter  consigned 
leather  to  a  broker  here  who  paid  the  duty 
at  the  reduced  rate.  As  no  market  was  found 
the  leather  was  later  returned  to  England. 
The  collector  not  only  refiised  to  refund 
the  duty  paid  but  required  the  owner  to  pay 
the  difference  at  the  higher  rate.  The  Cus- 
toms Court  supported  the  collector  as  he  had 
followed  the  law.  but  this  English  firm  and 
many  others  will  hesitate  before  sending  sub- 
sequent consignments  to  this  country.  Had 
the  leather  been  sent  to  a  foreign-trade 
zone — where  prospective  trustomers  could  ex- 
amine It,  such  a  situation  just  could  not 
happen. 

Here  is  another  advantage  of  the  foreign- 
trade  zone.  Foreign  shippers  seldom  have 
advance  knowledge  of  warehotlslng  and 
handling  exjsts.  especially  over  long  periods. 
Such  a  speculation  would  of  course  dissuade 
an  owner  abroad  from  sending  his  goods  to 
distant  thores  hoping  to  find  a  purchaser 
after  its  arrival  here.  On  the  other  bend,  the 
foreign-trade  zone  must  operate  as  a  public 
utility;  rates  and  charges  must  be  Just  and 
reasonable,  and  rate  schedules  must  be  pub- 
lished, a  fcwelgn  shippers  knows  exactly  what 
his  American  costs  will  be  before  the  goods 
are  loaded  on  vessel  abroad.   Privately  owned 
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ID  acveral  addiiaitial  major  ports  is  now 
a*«ur«l       Aside    rr.in    the    New    Tork    gone 

)7.  several  other  ports. 
■  •  -  ■ ,-,,  a   and    San    Francisco. 

are  ibiisn  foreign-trade  unes 

as  f>  i.i   i«.itiii«a  are  no  longw  needed 

for  .  purpoMt. 

Il    I*    :  ■       •.« 

of  the   :  .  1  .  ve 

ber:  V    exp«kUd«U  and    that    appropria- 

uoi  ittmn  made  Tor  port  improvements. 

May  I  taaaard  the  stiggrstum  that  a  master 
plaa  be  developed  now  fur  integrated  ocean- 
freight  terminals  which  can  be  built  as  funds 
becuma  available  Such  a  program  would 
offer  a  much  better  opportunity  for  attract- 
ing ships  and  trade  to  Boston  than  the  erec- 
tion of  a  number  cf  separated  pier  units  scat- 
lerrd  over  the  v  ;,t.    If  the  former  pro- 

rt'duie  u  fuUo.i  re  wculd   be  no  diffi- 

culty and  little  i-xpeu»e  In  tuniluK  a  part 
or  all  of  these  facilities  Into  a  foreign-trade 
Bone. 

In  conrliuton.  mt»y  I  again  refer  to  our 
fncnd  from  Saugus;  while  his  first  venture 
was  a  failure.  Frederic  Tudor  went  on  to  be- 
come the  first  International  Iceman,  servlrg 
every  important  port  in  Sou^h  America  and 
the  Fftr  Cast.  His  flourishing  CalcutU  trade 
came  Just  in  time  to  preserve  Bostons  E'st 
Indis  commerce  from  ruin.  If  Frederic  Tudor 
were  here  today  I  am  sure  he  w-^uld  say  "Lefs 
giPe  this  foreign-trade  zone  a  fair  trial;  lets 
put  Bucton's  foreign-trade  future  on  ice." 


Interference  that  UNRRA  is  receiving  from 
certain  of  our  allies  in  the  last  war.  notably 
In  the  Instance  of  Russian-dominated 
countries. 

From  ti»e  figures  that  1  have  given  you 
previously,  you  can  see  that  the  United 
States — which  was  In  the  forefront  In  organ- 
izing UNRRA— IS  putting  up  about  72  per- 
cent cf  the  total  cost  of  this  program  where- 
as some  other  44  nations  are  putting  up  but 
28  percent  cf  the  total  funds. 

You  ask.  How  does  this  all  come  about?  Let 
me  take  Jvist  a  few  minutes  to  give  you  the 
history  of  UNRRA.  Some  of  you  will  recall 
that  In  May  of  1943.  I  took  It  upon  mysell 
to  go  down  to  a  certain  mysterious  confer- 
ence of  United  Nations  representatives  that 
was  being  held  at  Hot  Springs,  W.  Va.  The 
newspapers  said  I  crashed  the  gate.  That  Is 
not  exactly  correct  because  I  .was  greeted 
very  cordially  by  Judge  Marvin  Jones  who 
pre.*lded  at  that  conference  and  who  formerly 
had  served  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. Judge  Jones  assured  me  there  was 
nothing  my-^terlous  about  the  meeting  and 
that  I  could  assure  the  House  membership 
they  would  be  free  to  attend  any  and  all 
sessions  of  the  conference.  Armed  with 
that  assurance  I  then  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, after  being  certain  that  I  had  a  room 
reeerved  in  the  hotel  proper  where  the  meet- 
ings were  being  held  and  on  my  return  the 
following  day.  after  having  made  a  speech 
on  the  floor,  had  with  me  the  Honorable 
PaxoEKTCK  C.  SMrrH  of  Ohio.  We  spent 
several  days  in  Hot  Springs  thereufter  but 
found  on  our  return  that  we,  and  every  other 
Member  of  Congress,  were  definitely  barred 
from  all  sessions  at  which  any  v/ork  was 
t>eing  accomplished.  We,  and  so  cculd  any- 
one el.«=e  in  the  United  States,  have  attended 
either  the  opening  and  closing  sessions  both 
open  to  the  public  of  these  momentous 
meetings.  Everything  else  was  in  secret  or 
closed  sessions. 

It  was  at  this  so-called  food  ccnference 
that  UNRRA  was  Iwrn.  after  it  had  teen  con- 
ceived in  London  and  rejected  by  the  rest  of 
our  allies  becau.se  of  proposed  BritLsh  domi- 
nation, at  the  expense  of  the  United  States, 
of  course.  In  other  words  the  British 
brought  to  us  their  proposal  for  a  ^irorld  re- 
habilitation organization  to  take  care  of  the 
starving  peoples  in  the  conquered  nations  of 
Surope  and  elsewhere  in  the  world  und  as  is 
Memingly  customary  with  the  British  their 
proposal  called  for  Uncle  Sam  to  foot  most 
of  the  bill.  Our  Stale  Department  had  fallen 
for  the  bait.  hook.  line,  and  sinker.  Repre- 
sentative Smith  and  myself  were  denied  any 
access  to  any  information  of  value  and  could 
not  determine  Jtiat  exactly  what  wiis  in  the 
cards. 

Several  month.s  later,  at  the  request  of  the 
Honorable  Fkances  Bolton.  Congresswoman 
rr>>m  Ohio  and  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
i-u.-^s  Committee,  that  committee  held  a  closed 
session  with  secret  minutes  being  tal:en  down 
and  not  available  to  any  other  Member  of 
C.  I..::.  >  .  uu-^lde  of  the  great  Ccramlttee  on 
F.  re  l;;  Arfi!---*  They  called  before  that 
(('trrr.'  ..  M:  I>'.»n  Acheson.  of  the  State 
IX'p.i-M  .  ,•  a:  1,  !  been  note<l  by  Repre- 
.seii-.i- :•.  ,■  .~-m;h  i,:  :  ::iyself  at  the  meetings 
rtT'^r  !ir  :,\  I.  ^  J  who  it  was  noted  In- 
^;tr:.itii\  s.c  v\;':;  ' ...  Hntlsh  rather  than  the 
Amvi :■■•.{::  m  .t"!.'.! ' <■-,  .!  ■  •  conference  during 
ther  :r,t>:i.-  Iki;  A  si-  n  explained  to  the 
r  n::v;;<<  i-  Mr  Fni  r  n  s  request,  the  pro- 
p.^^.li  t  ■:  \\n.>;i  'i\v  S',.-,'  i)v  irtment  had  in 

I'Hfi  r  a:  I'. Ill  \  1.  ir.ir.  '  ■  I'U  '..  ~  ounry  to  par- 
ucipa'o  i:.  t!.>  L'N'HKA  p  c,  im,  tt.c  funds 
fiT  wp.;r:i  *•';(■  1,1  ;5i'  h.ist  vi  '..pon  1  percent 
ur  tlif  n.iti-.  ;•..>.  ;:ir.  ir.e  ui  each  of  'Jie  par- 
•hip.i'.'  .:  :.-.  1-  but  the  disposi.tlon  of 
ihi>g«'  :i;:.fi.s  t,:  t>t>  c  ntroUed  by  a  central 
ouniju  ;'.;»'«■  i  .  ■i:,s.aii:-.K'  <f  a  representative 
from  ejch  .:  tiu  wi.'Kus  r.itions  contributing 
there;- i  ud  the  .-ujHVi.sry  and  imnedlate 
contrc;  v«->tr-,;  ):i  i  he  ii,(,'.>..s  of  a  small  group 
co!.sL5  i;  K-  t. :     ::r  s.^-called  Big  Four  jwwers — 


United    Staites,    Great    Britain,    Russia,    and 
China. 

In  the  mHiutes  of  that  momentous  meeting 
of  the  Hotite  Ft)reign  Affair*  Committee,  the 
chairman  of  that  committee  expreised  con- 
siderable s^lrprise  that  the  State  Department 
had  gone  ahead  with  this  program,  appar- 
ently with  )the  approval  of  the  White  House, 
without  eten  taJtlng  Into  Its  confidence 
either  the  feenate  or  House  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affklrs. 

It  was  oqvious  that  the  State  Department 
had  in  efledt  committed  us  without  any  legf.l 
authority  v<hatsoever  and  it  was  at  thnt  time 
that  a  youhger  member  of  that  committee, 
Representative  F'ulbricht.  of  Arkansas,  sug- 
gested thai  perhaps  it  might  be  well  that 
the  Congress  give  some  legal  status  to  this 
our  first  participation  in  a  United  Nations 
agreement.  He  suggested  that  a  simple  reso- 
lution be  drawn  up  stating  in  effect  that 
it  was  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  ■we 
should  participate  in  this  and  other  world- 
wide United  Nations  programs.  This  was 
approved  by  the  committee  and  later  by  the 
House  and  Senate  and  was  known  as  the 
famous  Fulbright  resolution,  protmbly  upon 
the  strengtfc  cf  which  Mr  FtJLBRiCHT  later  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where 
he  now  seiTves.  A  point  to  l>e  remembered, 
however,  la  that  this  resolution  was  In  sub- 
stantiation of  a  commitment  already  made 
by  the  Stale  Department  with  the  approval 
of  our  lat«  President  Roosevelt  and  was  in 
effect  nothing  more  than  a  face-saving  ges- 
ture for  bcth.  Of  this  angle,  the  public 
has  heretofore  been  told  nothing. 

The  Congress  later  committed  this  Nation 
to  an  appropriation  of  roughly  $1,350,000,000 
as  our  shate  in  this  UNRRA  program.  Our 
first  approjlrlation  toward  this  sum  amount- 
ing to  MOODOO.OOO  has  already  been  made  and 
we  were  thUs  obligated  to  furnish  an  addi- 
tional $5£0.|KX).000.  which  as  I  have  said  previ- 
ously was  voted  favorably  on  November  1 
and  which,  having  been  a  previous  commit- 
ment. I  naturally  supported  although  I  voted 
against  and  spoke  against  the  original  Idea 
of  our  Joining  UNRRA  in  the  first  place. 

Why  the  fest  of  the  world,  and  more  espe- 
cially our  State  Department,  should  exoect 
that  we  should  put  up  72  cents  on  the  dollar 
while  44  other  nations  put  up  28  cents  on 
the  dollar  for  each  dollar  expended  by 
UNRRA.  aqd  concerning  which  we  are  but 
one  lone  vcjice  in  the  control  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  that  huge  fund  as  opposed  to  six  for 
the  British  Empire  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. This  is  especially  true  when  it  has 
been  proven  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt  that 
much  of  tlie  contribution  we  are  making  in 
the  form  of  tangible  goods  has  our  own 
labels  removed  therefrom  and  other  nations 
take  the  cretiit  for  being  the  benefactor  to  the 
starving  peoples  of  Europe  and  elsewhere. 
That  in  brief  is  the  history  of  the  start  of 
UNRRA.  We  did  control  the  appointment 
of  the  chlel  official  of  UNRRA  and  President 
Roosevelt  tppointed  former  Governor  Leh- 
man of  NeW  York  as  that  guiding  genius.  It 
Is  but  natuk-al  to  aasume,  as  we  pointed  out 
In  last  week's  broadcast  by  Mr.  Jonkkan.  that 
UNRRA  ha*  made  a  great  many  mistakes  and 
has  exhibited  a  tremendous  amount  of  In- 
efficiency—♦^hlch  was  freely  admitted  by 
members  of  the  UNRRA  staff— to  all  of  which 
it  has  been  subject  to  much  criticism  by  the 
press  and  \)y  Members  of  Ctongresa.  Such 
criticism  hts  served  to  keep  that  organiza- 
tion more  an  lt«  toee  and  much  of  the  pre- 
viously exhibited  Inefficiency  and  Incompe- 
tency has  *nce  been  corrected.  It  still  re- 
mains a  fact,  however,  that  much  of 
UNRRAs  beneficence  has  admittedly  gone 
Into  black  markets  and  whole  shipload*  of 
food,  medidne.  clothing,  etc..  have  been  di- 
verted and  «old  by  the  starving  nations  we 
were  trying  to  help  and  unquestionably  much 
of  our  largess  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
annies  of  occupation  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Europe  and  especially  in  the  Balkan  coun- 
tries overrut:  by  Russia. 
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One  of  the  reasons  this  has  come  to  pass 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  UN  :iRA  simply 
delivers  the  goods  to  the  borders  and  the 
governments  of  these  countries  then  take 
over  and  distribute  our  alms  as  hey  see  fit 
without  any  further  Eupervislon  oy  UNRRA. 
In  many  Instances  heretofore  we  have  b?en 
denied  the  opportunity  to  have  clJly  accred- 
ited representatives  of  the  American  press 
or  radio  visit  those  countries  for  i  he  express 
purpose  of  finding  out  Just  where  :he  Ameri- 
can taxpayers'  money  was  going. 

Consequ?ntly  In  passing  this  additional 
appropriation  on  November  1,  th<  House  of 
Representatives  was  fortunate  Indeed  to  be 
able  to  write  into  this  apprcprlatlon  two  defi- 
nite restrictions  as  to  the  further  operation 
of  UNRRA  which  I  believe  sincerely  will  Im- 
prove the  situation  if  they  are  carried  cut. 
The  most  important  amendment  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Dirksen.  Republi- 
can, of  Illinois,  and  amended  by  Ripresenta- 
tive  Clarence  Brown.  Republican  of  Ohio, 
provided  that  hereafter  no  largess  from 
UNRRA  should  be  distributed  in  aiy  nation 
unless  accredited  rppresentatves  of  the 
American  press  and  radio  were  permitted 
free  access  to  these  countries  to  se;  how  our 
taxpayers'  dollars  are  being  exp?  ided  and 
to  see  to  it  that  p.n  honest  distribution  is 
being  made  to  those  who  are  genuinely  In 
need  of  same  and  above  all  to  ciake  sure 
that  none  of  our  largess  Is  being  us  Ed  to  feed 
and  clothe  the  Communist  doml  lated  ar- 
mies of  those  nations  nor  Indeed  the  Rus- 
sian armies  of  occupation  themsel  es.  This 
amendment  was  supported  almost  unani- 
mously by  the  Republicans  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  a  goodly  number  of  southern  Demo- 
crats carried  on  a  roll  call  vote  by  a  margin 
of  20  votes.  It  was.  of  course,  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  administration  foroes. 

Another  rather  minor,  but  I  think  a  very 
Important  amendment,  was  adopted  as  pro- 
posed by  Representative  Christia  <  Heeter. 
Republican,  of  Massachusetts.  As  Mr.  Jonk- 
MAN  pointed  out  to  you  last  week,  a  major 
difficulty  In  the  feeding  of  Europe  si  ems  from 
lack  of  transportation  through  the  ravages 
of  war.  UNRRA  has  admittedly  been  handl- 
•  capped  heretofore  in  the  dlsposit  on  of  its 
largess  by  a  lack  of  truck,  rail,  t  nd  vessel 
transportation.  Arrangements  hive  been 
made  for  the  American  Army  of  Occupation 
to  turn  over  to  UNRRA  a  considertble  num- 
ber of  trucks  for  this  pvirpose.  However,  it 
was  learned  that  when  UNRRA  tock  a  truck 
load  of  produce,  food,  medicine,  o*  clothing 
to  the  border  of  one  of  the  recipi?nt  coun- 
tries that  country  In  turn  not  only  took  over 
the  contents  but  the  truck  ItselJ  and  then 
distributed  it  In  Its  own  manner.  Mr. 
Herter's  amendment  will  henceforth  put  a 
stop  to  this  practice  of  taking  over  our 
trucks. 

Further,  the  bill  Itself  provided  tl.at  hence- 
forth duly  designated  officials  or  UNRRA 
shall  be  permitted  to  enter  these  recipient 
countries  and  satisfy  themselves  and  so  re- 
port to  Congress  that  otir  largesf  Is  being 
properly  distributed  to  the  right  people. 
Nevertheless,  the  House  felt  that  we  should 
have  still  a  further  check  through  the  agen- 
cies of  our  press  and  radio  reporters  and  thus 
adopted  the  Dlrksen-Brown  amend  inent. 

Last  week,  due  to  many  imporant  local 
elections  all  over  the  country,  the  House  bad 
no  legislative  program,  but  of  course  some 
mlttees  were  continuing  hearlngt  on  leg- 
islation requested  by  the  President.  That 
brings  me  to  the  reaction  In  the  House  to 
the  President's  so-called  wage-price  speech. 
The  reaction  was  very  definitely  unfavorable 
even  to  some  staunch  administration  sup- 
porters. For  instance,  I  spoke  with  a  num- 
ber of  southern  Representatives  who  all 
agreed  that  It  was  about  time  President 
Truman  got  rid  of  some  of  bis  WMte  Home 
advisers,  holdovers  from  F.  D.  R 's  "palace 
guard,"  who  were  leading  him  astray  and  very 


far  away  from  his  awn  personal  policies  ex- 
hibited so  admirably  when  he  first  assumed 
the  Presidency  after  the  death  cf  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. Some  Wfshingtcn  news  commentators 
reported  that  h  s  speeches  were  being  written 
for  him  by  Jucge  Samuel  Rosenman.  who 
wrote  most  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  speeches  In  his 
later  daj's.  It  Is  to  be  recalled,  for  Instance, 
that  when  Mr.  Truman  aseumed  the  Presi- 
dency he  stated  in  effect  that  hereafter  Con- 
gress would  do  the  legislating  for  this  coun- 
try free  from  White  House  Influence,  and 
that  he  would  tend  to  his  knitting  as  the 
administrator  of  the  executive  brar-ch. 
ch.tigcd  by  the  Constitution  to  carry  out 
the  mandates  cf  the  CongrcES.  Surely  if  left 
to  his  own  conscience  and  his  own  rescurces. 
based  upon  his  many  years  of  service  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Truman 
personally  wxiuld  not  have  stooped  to  such 
an  absurd  position  as  attacking  two  out- 
standing committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  failed  to  Jump  at  the  crack 
of  his  whip  and  report  l-  n  the  need 

for  which  both  of  those  .  ees  consci- 

entiously felt  had  not  been  Bhcwn  to  be 
paramount  at  the  moment.  Mr  Truman 
well  knows  that  the  Congress  is  fed  up  on 
taking  orders  from  the  White  House  on  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  legislation  and  that 
he  can  expect  little  cooperation  by  indicting 
either  the  great  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
or  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the 
Executive  Departments.  For  that  reason  I 
predict  to  you  ri^ht  now,  you  will  not  see 
any  unemplojTnent  compensation  bill  come 
out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  nor 
any  full  employment  bill  come  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments — at  least  not  for  some  time. 


Military  Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRELlRilK  C.  smith 

OF   OHU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday,  November  14, 1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in  the 
Record  a  radio  address  I  delivered  oppos- 
ins  conscription  in  a  debate  of  this  sub- 
ject with  Mr.  Edward  M.  Scheiberling, 
national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  over  WRC,  the  Washington  out- 
let of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  1 :30 
p.  m.  Tuesday.  November  13.  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
American  Education  Week: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  subject  of  this 
discussion  is  wrongly  stated.  It  should  be 
Universal  Military  Conscription  to  Train  for 
Combat  and  War  S?rvlce  as  a  Part  of  the 
Program  of  the  Education  of  American  Youth 
Instead  of  Just  Military  Training  as  a  part 
of  such  program. 

President  Truman.  In  urging  the  adoption 
of  the  plan,  calls  it  universal  military  train- 
ing, tries  to  make  out  it  Is  not  conscription, 
but  refers  to  it  as  being  compulsory  train- 
ing for  combat  and  war  service.  The  dic- 
tionary defines  conscription  and  compulsory 
military  or  naval  service  as  being  synony- 
mous. Until  the  movement  to  set  up  thU 
program  was  started  no  one  thought  of  con- 
scription and  compulsory  universal  mlliury 
training  as  being  anything  else  but  the  same 
thing. 

Let  us  tie  honest  in  discussing  this  subject 
and  call  things  by  their  right  names. 

This  Is  a  plan  to  conscript  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  for  military  training  In  the  art  of  war. 


The  reasoning  and  devices  now  being  used 
to  press  the  one  year  conscription  through 
would  ha^e  much  more  force  for  extending 
the  period  later.  That  has  been  the  experi- 
ence.   The  pattern  never  changes.       , 

Lot  us  not  be  deceived.  If  we  approve  con- 
Ecripiion  for  1  year  new.  we  should  be  pre- 
pared for  2  or  3  years'  conscription  later. 

And  If  cur  physically  fit  and  crippled  male 
youth  are  to  be  conscripted  now.  why  not 
the  same  for  cur  female  youth  later? 
Should  we  not  be  prepared  for  that,  too? 

To  connect  conscription  with  educatioM 
creates  a  decidedly  false  notion.  In  America 
education  has  always  meant  preparation  cf 
our  youth  for  industrial  purtuits.  and  in 
contrast  conscription  has  meant  preparation 
for  war.  Our  people  have  always  Mssoclated 
education  with  liberty  and  conscription  with 
mlliunsm.  and  properly  so. 

Reason  Is  the  law  of  education,  obtedlence 
to  command  that  of  military  training. 

We  ought  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  this 
question  It  was  the  conception  of  educa- 
tion as  preparation  to  fit  ctn*  youth  for  In- 
dustrial service  that  made  America.  Here  is 
the  source  of  her  great  strength,  htr  ability 
to  out-produce,  live  better,  and  achieve  the 
almcst  miraculotu  In  millUry  might. 

Why  now  threw  away  this  precious  Jewel 
and  adopt  that  which  we  just  s'pllled  our 
blood  to  destroy?  History  has  demonstrated 
that  conscription  and  freedom  will  not  mix, 
one  or  the  other  must  go. 

What  are  the  forces  which  motl%'ate  this 
movement?  A  few  honestly  belltve  It  Is 
needed  to  make  us  mlllurily  secure. 

Hut  is  this  all  that  motiv  erals 

and   admirals   and   power   s< .  i         p   in 

the  Government  to  make  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion a  f>ermnnent  Institution?  Do  not  be- 
lieve it.  8;lf-aggrandlzemeut  plays  a  promi- 
nent role. 

What  more  than  this  program  of  conscrip- 
tion is  needed  to  complete  the  regimentation 
of  our  people? 

The  argument  that  conscription  would 
Improve  the  health  nf  our  male  youth  Is 
wholly  without  foundation.  There  is  no 
scientific  evidence  In  medical  literature  that 
I  know  of  to  support  this  allegation.  Un- 
realism  like  this  claim  has  contributed 
powerfully  to  bring  this  Nation  to  the  de- 
plorable condition  It  Is  now  experiencing. 

Will  anyone  argue  that  in  peaoe  or  war 
the  men  comprising  the  German  conscript 
army  were  more  physically  fit  than  our 
civilian  soldiers  who  have  Just  defeated  them 
so  disastrously? 

Conscripton  is  unconstitutional. 
Why  the  hurry,  pressure,  coercioo  and  de- 
ception to  Induce  Congress  to  pass  this  act? 
The  war  Is  over. 

The  answer  Is  that  the  leaders  of  this 
program  know  they  could  not  possibly  put 
it  through  In  any  other  manner.  Tliey  know 
that  they  dare  not  permit  the  matter  to  be- 
come a  public  issue,  and  that  if  the  people 
could  express  themselves  at  the  ballot  box 
they  would  turn  It  down  overwhelmingly. 

They  have  no  respect  for  reprssentative 
government,  and  seek  to  replace  public  serv- 
ants by  public  masters. 

Those  who  complain  of  OPA  or  other 
bureaucratic  restrictions,  or  that  demobiliza- 
tion Is  being  deliberately  retarded,  cannot 
consistently  support  conscription,  since  this 
would  enhance  the  power  to  regulate  their 
lives. 

The  proposal  to  institute  conscription  la  a 
part  of  the  program  to  set  up  a  dictatorship. 
as  Is  also  the  proposal  before  the  Senate  now 
to  give  the  President  power  to  di-clare  war. 
Let  us  stop  building  &  dictatorship,  let  us 
stop  fighting  wars  to  aggrandize  imperialism 
of  other  countries,  and  let  us  relieve  our 
minds  of  the  craiy  delusion  th.tt  providence 
has  directed  us  to  finance  the  world,  to  police 
the  world,  and  to  reform  the  world,  and  to 
mind  everybody's  business  but  our  own. 
This  done,  conscription  will  not  be  reeded. 
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HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITC 

TN    :  HF    HOUSE  OP  RH»RB8KNTAT1VCS 
v/      ^■  ;      Vorcmber  12.  1945 

Mr    v.HIiK      *.'-   P—- .kf^r.  there  is  SO 

much  :;.,    . :,c!   :   ■.i;.;;.;       i',d  rrlticlsm  of 
^:,i-  W,i:   I>  ;-.i:' meat  in  dc::,.  .b;;..---::^  i.ur 
si :  •!  •  .;    '.   :  (  •  -   r ,  .»■    'hi'  f.t      -    pi  •■   -rv  "i!   la 
H  ,r'''.T   ■  .■  :.   ;.-''-;\-ii   !;!)!!'  t!;f  War  De- 
part jr.rnt  in  !'-:i'>;  M'  'li  ;i  prit'^-!    'A;;:rh 
rfarhpd  th!<;  <  i?i'  •     ivv  tnlii;h'.'.-n::iK  uud. 
I  am  ^ur»\  if  iM'.^ir-.i!  Interest.     The  let- 
ters arc  \n  ■•■<'. ' '  A  (;•  :  r  a  i']: 
Bepre«*ntif  . .  ••  CoMi*-  >N  1    VS  Hm. 
Hoii^e  ol  Rrprestntattvfs. 
fitted   Stat'-s  Congn^t, 

WoAhxiigton.  D    C. 
Dear  rv>r'-;f  .rNT*Ti' E  WH.rr     We    5;p  writ- 
ing In  I'Totest  »«<aUi  ■    'I  I  muecl 
\ui:  ■•'  '  '-.f  .     ;'  .ay  in  Army  lieiii      \.       'ion  of 

•oil!   '     -      '*■'.  A'^t     IlliXlaU.'i     to     :>-,;••     tt»eU" 

CivUiai)   Ktiitu* 

The  flixid  of  refxirta  cominR  :!,;ii.  b,  ys  held 
neecilesftly  In  camps,  doing  uothlng:.  waiting 
time,  hH>r-n:;--.3:  b-vrr  ..•  '.\\r  %\i  ■^  li-iw.ndtng 
of  Bril:;.  'f'.l  !.r"'  :■;  ;:  '.-.i.t;  :i  ::  '  ri':-,.-:;t- 
meiit  rti'.i.jiii;  !;  m^.wa-^  :  :i  .r.-  t-,  k  home. 
Kunclrert-  mt  r-M-  -.■■  ■, ;  ••  •  :::  :ii:  :  rr.  army 
.  "i;  >  ■  .  ,;  '  N  .>;  •■;■•■  .;'  ••  '  ^'  ;  .'  !.(>id  la  the 
\rv  s  ;  ,-  •  f  .V  .  i^,:.-,-,i.a:  .5>d  Joba  for 
commissioned    >  ttv,rrN 

We  voters  art-  vi^-iuaiidlnft  prompt  congres- 
sional action  to  prove  deflnlt«ly  that  the 
ptoples'  representative  stlU  have  the  final 
control  and  amhority  over  any  military 
•nque  that  mlfht  !•  r:  :  vorlng  to  perpet- 
nat«  Itself  In  offico 

We   rely    Uf.  a    \mu   to   vindicate   our   faith 
In  your  ablUiy  u»  interpret  the  wishes  of  the 
home  folks  in  adequate  cougrcwtonal  acttou. 
Slncerdy  yours, 

I      A    W  •;  :  ;v^,- 
^r    ■     !      A    \\    :  ,     .^•- 

'.'    *      ;if  !■  ^'■. :  :.-.  INT. 
On-i-^v    .  >    r,ir   .,  ii;-f   -tStait. 
W*h.    ^:    ■  .  i>    C     \      ,   abcr  t.  1945. 

Hon.    COMFTUN     I.    WHilk. 

Hou^e  of  Rrpretentatire^. 

I'lri.'^    M.^     V,  irr*.    I   refer   t<     .    i    =  ;  ;- 

':»■  ;  •'  '  .<■!  uy  you  Irotn  M:  ..„a  Mrs. 
i     \    vv  ^    protest  ln»;  against  delay  of 

Ui::     !'.ii«iUi  u  of  the  Army. 

i  ).vrr  has  been  no  delay  Ln  tJhe  demobili- 

!  ,  ..■^:.i:;'.  ^  u  tr.c  :'hcr  h.ii.d.  demobl- 
;....',  ..  '.a:  .:.  .nh.i:.'-  ■.'■:  ;;.<-  .ii.Ticlpated 
.->  ;;.d'...-  b.;..t  M..',  :j  ■•.M.^  2,500.000 
i-.,-.u.f, ;-  :...-i'  ':■*'<■:.  ci.,'.  ;...r..t'.i  from  the 
Army,    and    thf    w  .,     D,  -  .r;:.t  :.•    tintem- 

plHt«>^  that  all  tl.-  ?-■  v;;^::.'.!-  '  r  d  i,s.-h<irk;n 
:  •),.■  F  :n>^an  theater,  t^;  a:-  ::;  tlu-ri'  .i.-,» 
..o.*,^.:  ^  '  HUXH1,  \v::'.  he  rcturiifd  '■  V..e 
United  ^  ..'i-  .  :  .;-;:■.  h.lizathm  b;.  Ftlai- 
ary  1946  and  that  all  those  eligible  '.or  dis- 
cbaxK^  in  the  Pacific  theater,  of  •wl.'^iu  there 
remain  about  1.600.000.  will  be  returned  to 
the  United  States  by  June  \9A6 

It  IS  lo  be  particularly  n.    .  ;  ? 

of  dem.^h,U7atlon  at  the  clo.-o  :  W  :  .,*;  W  .r 
n  ;s  :  •  three  and  one- ha!:  'i:)'-  ;  ,.-  or 
•:  r..  .>  ...  .:i  the  Case  of  World  W  ,;  !  r  :s 
1 :  f  I  .rther  Intention  of  the  w  :  iVpart- 
ii.iut  ;o  return  lo  the  United  States  :x  de- 
moblUratlon  In  10  months  an  Army  which  It 
t  .  <  4         -^  to  deploy  in  the  varloua  overseas 

t.'r.i-f- 

li..  f  are  considerable  ruUurdr  •,-.!:  ^s 
In  'I:-  public  mind  relative  the  :;..i-tr  ^f 
lU'iv.  .liEation.  Tour  constituent  n.  ^  •  e 
t^iiuis.-!  that  the  Army  !s  ^-»•":»   irmobi.izid 


•s  rapidly  as  Is  humanly  possible.  So  far 
as  any  lcnowledg:e  of  military  htstujry  goes,  no 
countT7  In  the  world  has  ever  bofore  at- 
tempted to  demobilize  an  Army  of  7,000.000 
soldiers  In  10  months. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Wm,  F,  PxARScinr. 
Colonel,  General  Staff  Corps.  Liaison. 


Shippirj  Facilities  for  Return  oi  'I-  .'liters 
ot  the  Armed  Services 


Kxiiixsif ,)N  OF  h::mar]^ 


HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

r.    '.  :!?    {!':l  -K  ('>r'  i-KPRESENTATIVES 


iV'  a- 


Noiemher  14. 1945 


Mr,  I'X.GARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
here  an  editorial  which  I  wish  every 
Member  v.ould  read.  It  calls  attention 
to  a  very  .serious  situation.  Danger 
threatens  and  this  new.spaper  has  very 
clearly  pointed  out  the  root  of  our 
trouble. 

Every  day  brings  new  complaints  from 
the  men  stranded  overseas.  I  h,ive  had 
complaints  from  men  in  southern  Prance 
stating  that  United  States  transports  are 
being  used  to  carry  French  colonial 
troops  to  Indochina  and  points  in  that 
area.  There  are  thousand"?  of  men  grow- 
ing frantic  in  the  Pacific  and  in  Europe 
while  our  armed  forces  either  neglect  or 
reluse  to  "  .->  i-e  of  available  shipping 
to  bring  ?  i:  in  i-.ome. 

I  think  It  is  time  we  spoke  out.  I  think 
every  Member  should  join  in  a  general 
demand  that  all  shipping  be  concen- 
trated on  the  one  most  important  task — 
bring  the  men  home  now. 

If  we  raise  our  voice— If  we  make 
enough  noise— we  will  get  actior.. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  taking  excuses. 

I  From  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  of 

November  18.  19461 

SMATV 

After  a  good  many  weeks  of  lne;cpUcable 
delay,  during  which  a  near-exploBl%e  situa- 
tion has  developed  at  American  embarkation 
potuu  overseas.  Washington  at  last  is  taking 
steps  to  speed  up  the  return  of  hli^h-polnt 
American  veterans  She  battleships,  18  air- 
craft carriers,  and  20  cruisers  have  been  ear- 
marked for  the  work  and  the  Job  of  convert- 
ing tbem  into  transports  is  expect<>d  to  be 
completed  in  30  days. 

II  all  goes  well  the  prospect  is  that,  accom- 
modations on  home-bouud  ships  s-xin  will 
be  found  for  all  the  fighting  men  with  long 

service  records  who  have  been  cooling  their 
heels  and  living  on  unXulfllled  promises  at 
dismal,  crowded  camps  in  France  and  at 
bleak,  half -forgotten  outposts  in  the  Pacific. 

The  daily  noticgs  of  troop-ship  arrivals  In 
this  country,  plus  the  repjeated  assurances  «>f 
redeployment  officials  in  W  on  that  aU 

Is  going  well,  give  the  l;.  .  ;i  that  the 

program  Ls  moving  smoothly  and  swiftly. 
But  from  the  other  side  of  the  water,  where 
tens  of  thousands  of  veterans  sit  waiting,  a 
diflerent  Impression  prevails.  More  than 
100.000  American  soldiers  are  crammed  in 
the  redeployment  camps  at  Marseilles  alone. 

Just  where  the  responsibility  lies  !.s  not  at 
all  clear.  What  Is  clear  is  that  since  VK- 
and  VJ-days  thousands  of  veterans  have  piled 
up  at  ports  overseas,  heard  promises  that 
they  would  soon  be  on  t>oard  ships  headed 
h  me.  and  then  been  forced  to  sit  waiting 
fur  ships  that  didn't  come. 


When  d«yB  dragged  into  weeks — and  under 
these  circumstances  a  week  is  eternity — the 
men  squawked  loudly  and  emphatically.  It 
was  explained  that  there  weren't  enough 
ships  for  the  work.  Against  this  the  Gl  s 
read  reports  that  of  the  several  thotaand 
Liberty  add  Victory  ships  plying  the  seas 
only  about  400  were  engaged  In  carrying 
troops  ho^e.  It  was  explained  that  every 
available  leaangolng  ship  already  was  en- 
gaged in  iftal  work.  Against  this  the  Stars 
and  Stripflp  published  a  picture  of  six  Lib- 
erty ships  anchored  and  abandoned  as  sur- 
plus In  Motille  Bay. 

Perhaps  the  most  Irritating  facet  of  the 
whole  tangled  business,  from  the  stranded 
GIs  point  of  view,  was  the  picture  of  hun- 
dreds of  btg  Navy  ships  tied  up  for  review  at 
Navy  Day  ceremonies  at  dozens  of  United 
States  potts.  The  Navy's  explanation  thit 
the  warships  were  not  suitable  for  transpor  :s 
sounded  follow  at  the  time.  The  Navy  s 
decision  now  to  put  these  same  ships  into 
transport  toork  supports  what  the  GIs  be- 
lieved all  lilong,  namely,  that  the  Navy  wiis 
concerned  with  the  fanfare  of  Navy  Day  and 
wasn't  at  aCl  concerned  with  the  plight  of  the 
stranded  veteraiis. 

There  h^ve  t>een  hints  that  the  Govern- 
ment deliberately  has  slowed  down  the 
homecomiiig  on  the  ground  that  a  sudden 
Inflow  of  I  rge  numbers  of  veterans  would 
complicata  even  further  the  home-front 
problems  «f  reconversion,  employment,  and 
strikes.  If  this  is  so.  clearly  the  mistake 
was  in  malciug  promises  to  the  veterans  which 
couldn't  ht  kept. 

Out  of  ^is  sn^fu  a  number  of  subsidiary 
problems  nave  developed.  Tlie  Idle,  home- 
sick, and ,  angry  veterans  In  France  have 
taken  out  some  of  the  Irritation  on  the 
French  people.  They  have  built  up  an  arti- 
flclal  dislike  f  the  French  and  made  them- 
selves so  obnoxious  that  the  dlsUke  has  be- 
come mutiial.  The  result  Is  that  French- 
American  J-elatlons  have  deteriorated  at  an 
alarming  rbte  and  the  effects  of  this  ill-will 
are  ceitaia  to  be  felt  for  years. 


Havens  for  Homeless  Jews 


3ENSION  OF  REMARKS 
.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  ^OUS::  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wettiesday.  November  14, 1945 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  eKtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  communica- 
tion published  In  the  New  York  Times  o( 
October  9.  1945: 

HA\i:N3  FtR  HOMH-ESS  JTWS — ALL  UMTTD 
I<,\TIONS  HELD  KZSPONSIBLZ  rOH  PBOPORTION- 
ATX    SH.M^ 

To  the  Editor  or  thi  Nrw  York  Timk; 

The  situation  in  the  Near  East  is  appar- 
ently appr«iaching  a  crisis;  very  soon  violence 
and  bldodShed  may  result.  For  this  I  fear 
our  country  is  partly  responsible. 

I  believe  sincerely  in  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  4i*putes,  a  policy  to  which  the 
United  Staltes  is  now  committed,  and  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  the  Near  East  through 
connections  with  American  coUeges  and  uni- 
versities 1: J  that  area.  I  am  therefore  greatly 
distressed  4y  the  policies  now  being  urged  on 
our  Government,  policies  which  threaten  vio- 
lence and  upheaval  In  that  critical  region  of 
the  world.  ' 

Sooner  <ir  later  Aratie  and  Jews  mtist  sit 
down  together  and  reach  an  agreement  re- 
garding llf^  in  Palestine  Why  should  they 
not  now  gather  about  a  conference  table  to 
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arrive  at  some  adjustment  and  nvold  vio- 
lence? 

Surely  It  will  be  no  kindness  to  the  Jews 
to  secure  by  force  their  admittance  In  very 
large  numbers  to  a  section  of  'he  world 
where  they  will  have  as  nelghbars  many 
millions  of  enemies. 

Are  not  some  Americans  urging  the  plan 
of  forcing  Britain  to  force  the  Arabs  to  admit 
the  homeless  Jews  In  order  to  escape  our 
own  responsibility  toward  these  ur  fortunate 
persons.'  The  conscience  of  the  wo  .-Id  should 
recognize  the  obligation  of  us  all  to  help  the 
homeless  Jews  wliose  persecution  by  Hitler 
we  have  so  bitterly  denounced.  Ei  ch  of  the 
United  Nations  should  accept  its  pi  cportlon- 
ate  share  of  those  Jews  who  seek  now  homes. 
The  Arab  nations  have  already  offered  to 
accept  their  share. 

What  will  be  the  number  the  United  States 
should  admit?  Perhaps  200.000?  Then  let 
Congress  admit  these  over  and  above  the 
tisual  Immigration  quotas.  And  let  us  stop 
evading  our  responsibility  by  urgin;;  that  our 
Government  force  Britain  to  force  Palestine 
to  take  In  far  more  than  Its  share.  Thus  we 
may  avoid  setting  the  Near  E3st  ailame. 

Virginia  C.  Gildeisleeve. 

New  York.  October  6,  1945. 


UNRRA  Appropna'ion 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

M'>N    IHnMAS  D'ALtSAND^t   }R. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTiVTIVES 

Wednesday,  November  14, 1945 

Mr.  DALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks.  I  in- 
clude therein  an  editorial  from  the  Balti- 
more Sun  of  November  2: 

bTUPID  AND  CALLOUS 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Reprej  entatlves 
In  amending  the  UNRRA  approprl  itlon  bill 
so  as  to  forbid  use  of  the  fund  In  any 
country  which  puts  restraints  upon  American 
correspondents'  activities  would  be  ludicrous 
If  it  were  not  so  callously  Inhumane. 

No  reader  will  need  to  be  told  that  we 
are  as  much  devoted  as  any  repri-seniatlve 
to  the  principle  of  press  freedom.  All  men 
of  good  will  must  ardently  wish  tc  see  that 
principle  accepted  and  honored  tl.roughout 
the  world.  But  It  will  not  be  advanced  by 
withholding  assistance  from  hungr/  peoples: 
men  are  not  brought  to  see  the  light  by 
denying  food  to  them  and  their  children. 

Indeed,  the  whole  basis  of  this  action  of 
the  House  Is  characterized  by  a  kind  of  moral 
Irresponsibility.  If  there  Is  a  nation — say 
Finland — whose  population  faces  a  lean  and 
bitter  winter  but  whose  current  government 
maintains  a  censorship  over  press  und  radio, 
then  the  denial  of  UNRRA  help  lays  a  most 
cruel  punishment  upon  their  pec  pie  for  a 
condition  for  which  the  government  Is  to 
blame.  It  is  as  if  a  physician  refused  treat- 
ment to  a  child  injured  In  a  traffic  accident 
because  he,  the  physician,  strongly  disagreed 
with  some  of  the  political  opinions  held  by 
the  child's  father. 

A  concept  repugnant  alike  in  ethics  and 
simple  human  feeling  underlies  the  position 
adopted  by  the  House.  The  concejt  Is  this: 
The  succoring  of  a  suffering  people  is  not  an 
obligation,  is  not  an  act  which  is  good  In 
Itself,  but  Is  a  political  means,  n  form  of 
coercion.  Even  within  the  sphere  of  expedi- 
ency It  is  a  stupid  position,  since  've  are  not 
likely  to  persuade  peoples  of  the  rlghtness  of 
our  faith  In  a  free  press  by  telling  them  they 
ehall  not  eat. 


The  excuse  that  freedom  of  reporting  la 
necessary  to  the  right  use  of  UNRRA  supplies 
Is  patently  a  flimsy  invention,  because  UNRRA 
officials  themselves  will  be  able  to  check  on 
the  operations  of  their  organization  In  any 
country  In  which  that  organization  functions. 
Approval  of  the  UNRRA  epproprlaUon  is 
right,  for  Europe's  hungry  peoples  cannot 
be  left  to  starve:  but  this  shocking  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  eliminated  before  the  blU 
Is  passed  by  the  Senate. 


Equalization  of  Freight  Rates 
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or- 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  14, 1945 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  copy  of  a 
letter  from  a  farm  lady  of  central  Tex- 
as to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce: 

NOVKMBEB    14.    1945. 

The  Honorable  Clasenck  F.  Lea, 

Chairman.  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commercs  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Chairman  Lea:  The  subcommittee 
studying  the  Bulwlnkle  bill  (H.  R,  2536)  has 
closed  Its  hearings  after  9  days  of  testimony. 
During  that  time,  many  persons  testified  for 
the  bin  and  not  one  against  It. 

The  only  opposition  to  the  bill  Is  a  rep>ort 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  and  a  tele- 
gram from  Gov,  Ellis  Arnall  of  Georgia.  In 
419  pages  of  testimony,  not  a  single  verbal 
statement  of  opposition  app>ears.  Governor 
Arnall  requested  permission  to  appear  before 
the  subcommittee  but  was  unable  to  be  In^ 
Washington  on  the  day  the  committee  des- 
ignated.   The  hearings  are  now  closed. 

As  a  southerner  who  has  fought  long  and 
hard  against  freight-rale  conspiracy,  I  urge 
your  committee  to  reopen  hearings  and  to 
hear  Governor  Arnall  or  anyone  else  who 
wishes  to  testify  against  the  bill. 

The  record  has  presented  only  one  side  of 
the  picture.  The  full  committee  and  the 
Congress  should  have  both  sides  presented 
before  they  act. 

We  In  the  South  want  Congresss  to  know 
that  our  fight  for  equalization  of  freight 
rates  is  lost  If  the  Bulwlnkle  bill  passes. 

What  does  the  Bulwlnkle  bill  do? 

1,  It  takes  the  rate-making  bureaus  or 
"conference  methods"  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies out  from  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Department  of  Justice's  Antitrust  Division 
and  makes  them  subject  only  to  the  scrutiny 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

It  is  a  bad  precedent  for  the  Congress  to 
start  exempting  large  corporations  or  parts 
of  large  corp>oratlons  from  our  antitrust  laws. 

2.  It  legalizes  the  rate-making  bureaus  of 
railroads.  If  and  when  the  ICC  approves  the 
agreements  among  railroads  by  which  they 
are  organized,  while  at  this  very  moment 
these  bureaus  are  object  of  court  suits  In  the 
Supreme  Court  and  In  Nebraska. 

In  Other  words,  the  Bulwlnkle  bill  and  the 
procedures  provided  for  therein  will  un- 
doubtedly ptardon  the  man  before  he  comes 
to  trial. 

The  South  sees  In  Governor  Arnall's  case 
In  the  Supreme  Court  and  In  the  Department 
of  Justice's  case  In  Nebraska  Important  •  :  > 
toward  the  final  goal  of  freight  rate  equ^     a- 


tlon.  If  the  Bulwlnkle  bill  pasKs  and  If. 
tinder  it.  rate-making  bureaus  are  legalized, 
then  notwithstanding  these  caees.  we're 
licked   before  we  get  sUrted. 

We  southerners  have  long  been  victim  to 
the  freight  rates  cooked  up  in  the  confer- 
ences of  railroads.  We  are  well  aware  and 
enraged  that  It  costs  more  to  send  first- 
class  freight  from  Mumford.  Te«..  to  New 
York  than  from  New  York  lo  Mumford— the 
same  distance  in  mUes.  In  other  words.  It 
Is  not  the  distance  that  counts  but  the  direc- 
tion m  which  it  Is  going. 

We're  tired  of  this  nonsense.  We  want  a 
national  integrated  rate  system  where  it  costs 
the  same,  mile  for  mile  and  pouted  for  pound. 
Why  not  pattern  after  the  parcel-pqet  system? 
It  works.    It  is  fair. 

The  passage  of  the  Bulwlnkle  bill  would 
set  us  back  100  years — perhaps  forever— In 
our  fight  for  fairer  freight  rates.  The  raU- 
roads  know  this.  That's  why  they  have  come 
forth  with  U  on  the  very  eve  of  court  deci- 
sions which.  I  feel  sure,  will  not  treat  their 
rate-making  bureaus  kindly. 

Since  the  South  has  so  much  at  stake  In 
the  bill.  I  urge  you  to  reopen  hearings  and 
let  Governor  Arnall  and  those  associated 
With  him  In  his  remarkable  flght  on  behalf 
of  the  South  be  heard. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.   JlT)    COLLIHl. 


I 


w. 


Ch:ra 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

iiuN.  WALTlR  H.  JLDD 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  November  8, 1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  E\ening  Star  of  November 
9,  1945: 

CIVIL  WAX  IN  CKIMA       | 

Although  Chinese  politics  are  often  not 
what  they  appear  and  sometimes  take  sur- 
prising turns,  current  events  point  omlnotuly 
to  full-scale  clvU  war  between  the  Com- 
munists and  the  Nationalist  Kuomlntang 
Government  headed  by  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kat-sbek.  The  main  battleground  Is  logically 
the  group  of  northeastern  provinces,  former- 
ly under  Japanese  occupation.  The  struggle 
here  is  complicated  by  the  presence  of  some 
60,000  United  States  marines,  garrisoning 
Pelplng.  Tientsin,  and  other  key  cities  under 
an  agreement  with  the  national  government 
to  facilitate  the  surrender  and  evacuation  of 
Japanese  troops.  This  has  been  bitterly  de- 
nounced by  the  Communists  as  interven- 
tion, and  the  prompt  removal  of  the  Ameri- 
can detachments  Is  demanded.  The  State 
Department  has  announced  that  it  Is  planned 
to  withdraw  them. 

At  so  crucial  a  moment  it  Is  well  to  analyze 
the  basic  factors  behind  the  current  situa- 
tion, and  on  tbe  basis  of  Euch  analysis  to  at- 
tempt an  evaluation  of  tlie  deeper  trends. 

The  first  thing  to  understand  Is  that  the 
present  armed  clash  in  China  Is  merely  the 
latest  stage  of  a  Kuomlntang -Communist 
struggle  which  has  been  going  en  for  the  past 
two  decades.  The  Japanese  invasion  of 
China  merely  banked  the  fires  of  factional 

strife  without  quenching  them,  and  now 
that  the  common  Japanese  menace  has  been 
removed  the  strife  Is  being  resumed. 

The  main  reason  why  the  two  factions  have 
been  unable  to  compose  their  quarrel  : 
in  the  last  analysis,  both  aim  to  cont:    .  '.u« 
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•*  :  China  and  ipilde  tu  national  evolu- 

•••'vcr.  Uui  (k>«  not  mean  that  the 
.    e  eonalderwl  m  tarma  oC  equality 
u;r»      Deaplta  tlMtr  b«M  •fforta  th« 
I  :.i«u  hav«  nevar  bean  more  than  a 

l<xai  rebellious  oppodltlon  to  a  Central  Gov- 
pi:;nfient  tbat  haa  cniiatatently  controllMl 
iiv.>4t  of  China  and  ha*  been  reco^laed  and 
druit  With  K«  auch  bjr  nearly  all  (oret^n  na- 
ti  <ns.  America,  like  Britain  and  Ruaata.  are 
tnaty  obUsattons  to  aid  the  National 
at  In  promotlni^  China's  pueiwar 
raeocMtmctloa.  and  it  would  appear  to  b*  In 
cnr  iBtaraat  tluit  such  aaalatanre  should  be 
cont'nued.  We  certainly  would  Rain  noth- 
tng  and  would  Icae  much  by  seeing  China 
da^Mtated  by  a  prolonf^ed  civil  war.  To 
•Tart  tbat  evil  we  could  well  afford  to  risk  the 
of  the  Communists,  who  would 
I  genuinely  sattsfled  only  if  me  wl'hdrew  ail 
rl  from  the  Nntldnal  Oovernmcni  and 
tacitly  acknowledged  the  claim  of 
ttoa  Oommunlst  regime  to  equality  of  statMS. 
TUwa  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  Wash- 
ington ahould  now  alter  the  policy  of  full 
tceognltlon  and  support  for  the  National  Gov- 
it  which  It  has  hitherto  pursued. 


Exful..!  1.1  Co-;nf'.:t  on  With  OF  \ 

r  X  :  KNSiON  Oi-  li;  .\i.\;.;:  -^ 

or 

F!ON  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGEII 

0<     .\il.\NESOT* 

IN  THE  HOI  tiE  OF  RKPRBSSNTATTVES 
W^dnr^dav.  Nrwembrr  14,  1945 

M  II  i:\GER  Mr  Speaker,  re- 
'  '^■■i  ••':■  :•!  • '  ••  aciivuies  of  the 
<-•.■■  l1  i'i.t  AdiniiustratiDn  Ls  mani- 
fest In  a  varioty  of  ways.  In  the  Housf 
On<-,-  B  iikiini?  there  Is  ar;  OPA  rxhiblt 
wlurh  !h.  u'taildry-good^  int  is.  :;iints  say 
t<?lls  Its  own  story  This  Is  not  exactly 
a  rival  attraction  intended  to  take  In- 
terfst  fiWRV  from  the  rot.ill  deakTs  in 
n^  :•  ■  !  -  .ir.  !  •  :>:  k-  -a!  -  -  ••  having 
'!■■  r  !;-■.<:;;:  ■  '■>■  f-;-  '  hf  C  n;mittee  on 
F::-,..!!  i'li^mc  -  im  t!.-  {}■  ",;  •'  caucus 
!•!;-.  IIo'vVtA.;,  u  vv'K^ld  .u>;-ar  to  a 
cM'Uu.  iiOM't\fi  t;-,a;  t:-,f  m  :;  v,  ,i(i  retail 
dry  i-oin:-  iiu  a  :;■-.  !,,■  ;.:.\.-  :\  -.•ir.w  deal 
in  rori-ni/:!!  \m'-i  r  >;.  nuii  v.  i.o  i>eiJ  auto- 
ni-'!;!:'--  aru"    '.■..    k^   ;"  >!■  a   Ir*  .nc; 

r";,-;,i:  'h,;;  'I-'-  .t.-  k<- p.Tit:  ;:;■...■- 
(1.A!>.  :ii  a  !;l->>,  paper  /-in  U>Uav  I  luil-'d 
.1    la'vVS    ^liif>    t   1    :!a>    riT-  I't    'ha!    O.'A    ;;a:- 

;ai,-~ed  tia'  rciiini.;  15  Shri'rn'  on  i.ni>'r- 
ura:.  ^hir^v  unci  ^,)  tov:,v  Tins  nifans 
lii.u  fhi  n-aiu.r'ar;  urr!  ■-  can  cliaia''"  la 
V"  ct'r.i  i;ai:a>  i^n  sorja*  'uo  dci/'n  :i,rr.- 
t;:.i:i  ha,-  h-a'-t ^a  i^rr  Dm,-:-  po>>;bh'.  Thi- 
'■'I'^rv  u^  I'-.  :f  -ha,\  ,  'he  invnicimcs  .uul 
I.:. '..;:;;;. nh  -  aKf  .iiinu^pht  ;t  whun  >;.:• 
!ia.nd>  OTA  1  hey  i>ad  to  eiuier  m- 
er.,'a-r  tia  p;  .rr  '.^  aa  h  I  .he  maiiuf  art  araT- 
(  aaai  i.a.aM'-'  .  r'  i  h.'  !h.<ie  would  !>e  nn 
i;n  Je:  SK  ■■a:  p.-  r,  :.;air-.L;  veteran,-  fraMi 
W  ;id  W.,r  II  1;.^  story  uhich  reahy 
.-h.'^vw  uhat  happens  when  you  iiUeiiere 
v^'t-i  5.a  ;  '  .^  ^f  supply  .md  demand  i- 
loand  ;•:  ;a a  W  i.^limr-'v  :i  Daily  N-  w-  !or 
ttxl..y.  N    .-:n,^.  :  14    .la.l  ,.  a>  loh^^vx-; 

OV\    v-s       r^t  IXC    15   FEJCITNT  ON    rsT  JRAf  \R 
SHIKTS 

Ti     par   production   erf   low-cost   dot;...   ■ 

nerd,-:     hv     v-'..-....s.     their    fan.;:..  .^       .;  ci 
•'■  incomca."  •!.;-  e  tn-v  ct 
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atrauon  today  had  auUionzed 


a  15-perccnt  Increase  In  manufacturer's  ceU- 
iD9t  on  acme  two  dozen  items. 

Items  Included  In  the  order  laaoed  lata 
yesterday  Include  those  which  returned  GI's 
have  found  hardest  to  obtain — underclothing. 
socks,  handkerchiefs,  pajamas,  shirts.  Espe- 
cially shirts.  Also  Included  are  training 
pants  and  shirts  (or  small  children,  knit 
rests  for  womer. 

The  OPA  order,  effective  tomorrow,  gave 
retail  ceilings  which  will  vary  according  to 
the  article.  Examples:  Men's  shorts  now  40 
centa.  up  to  50  cents,  those  selling  now  at 
•135  up  to  $170:  men's  pajamas  now  tl.35, 
up  to  $1.65.  OPA  said  increasea  would  be 
less  on  knit  than  woven  goods. 

The  above  Item  shows  what  is  happen- 
ing to  the  dry-goods  business  when  Gov- 
ernment experts  try  to  control  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  prices,  and  other 
matters  that  have  to  do  with  the  manu- 
facture and  distribution  of  any  kind  of 
merchandise.  The  item  also  disproves 
the  suggestion  that  OPA  has  kept  prices 
down. 

0BT-GOC06   ASfiOCIATIOM   XXHtBTT 

The  article  that  is  of  particular  inter- 
est and  which  tells  its  own  story  is  the 
Item  in  the  Washington  Daily  News  for 
today.  November  14.  This  relates  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  Dry -Goods  A.s.sociation. 
The  item  in  part  reads  as  follows: 

Thb  Consttmek  Pats  and  Pats — Merchants' 
Exhibit  Tkhs  To  Blame  OPA 

OPA  is  doUig  everything  from  ■"discouraging 
childbirth"  by  the  price  on  scooters  to  knock- 
ing the  bottom  out  of  the  men's  shorts  busi- 
ness, according  to  merchants  who  have  opened 
a  "let's  knock  some  sense  into  the  OPA" 
exhibit  in  the  New  House  Office  Building. 

In  an  effort  to  pressure  Congressmen  into 
voting  out  the  OPA  ""hold  the  line"  policy. 
Representative  Fred  A  Hartlet  (Republican, 
New  Jersey),  of  the  Smith  Committee  To 
Investigate  Executive  Agencies,  and  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  are  put- 
ting on  a  display  of  alleged  pricing  Inequali- 
'  tics — which  yesterday  nes'ly  led  to  blows 
between  an  OPA  man  and  a  dime-to-dollar 
store  magnate — over  an  electric  Iron. 

VXKBAL    B.\TTI.E 

In  a  roomful  cf  rayon  petticoats,  men  "a 
balbrlggan  knit  pajamas,  and  electric  appli- 
ances. Robert  Seidel,  of  W.  T.  Grant  Co..  and 
Louis  A.  WllUams,  OPA  chief  of  housewares 
and  hardwares,  faced  each  other  over  an 
electric  iron  which  Mr.  Williams  claimed  "we 
never  put  a  price  celling  on  at  all."'  "You 
did,"  retaliated  Seidel.  "We  didn't,"  growled 
Williams,  which  led  to  an  exchange  of  "dlds" 
and  "didn't"  which  ended  only  when  Wil- 
liams grabbed  an  electric  heater  and  stalked 
away. 

The  dry  goods  asocUtion  is  attempting  to 
prove  that  OPA  la  forcing  Inferior  goods  at 
high  prices  on  the  oonsumer  because  OPA  is 
h[  ida-a:  the  line  on  ceUing  to  established 
!;     :    a  i^'turers 

SCOOTER   EXHIBrr 

Prize  display  at  the  exhibit  are  two  scoot- 
ta--  one  a  sturdy  little  vehicle,  the  other  a 
siaai'  atation.     Allegedly   the    manufac- 

tti  f  :  s  oter  No  1  was  forced  out  of  the 
ha-  :»■<•<  V  .'  OPA  refused  to  lift  the  1941 
r  aa.g  vvh  :.  .Ue  price  from  $1.92.  But  man- 
uf  -.cturer  of  scooter  No.  2  applied  to  OPA 
'.  ''S  for  a  celling  based  on  current  costa 
a-  a  -^  i<  given  a  ceiling  of  $3  75,  according  to 
n-  Pai:!  C  Ol.<on.  ofBclal  of  the  NRDGA.  He 
midrd.  'T.  .<  ch.«:ouraging  childbirth— ifs  race 
suicide." 

"It  Starts  in  the  Cradle,"  shouts  a  red- 
it 'ter  sign  over  two  baby  dr eases.  OPA  la 
ir.alv.a-  !ahhes  wear  obviously  inferior  little 
par-.a- :  a~  w.ilch  cost  wholesale  $10.50  per 
dozen,  while  manufacturers  refuse  to  make 


organdy  whatnots  at  $850  per  dosen,  datan 
the  baby  drfess  people. 

The  dry  g^ods  merchants  are  expecting  OPA 
Chief  Chea^  Bowles  to  visit  the  display. 
Yesterday  tiiey  kept  peering  out  the  door 
anxiously,  pne  commented  repeatedly,  "Boy, 
wUl  Chesterts  face  be  red." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will,  of  course,  be  met 
with  the  argument  that  the  OPA  is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  inflation.  In  my  opin- 
ion, that  is,  not  true.  We  need  price  con- 
trols but  tiey  should  be  administered  by 
some  branch  of  the  Government  with 
men  of  stme  practical  experience  in 
charge,  who  know  what  the  normal  busi- 
ness requirements  demand  and  who  use 
some  common  sense  in  establishing 
whatever  regulations  are  needed.  You 
will  find  ncne  of  these  elements  in  OPA. 
It  is  a  failure  and  is  retarding  economic 
recovery  atd  production  on  a  peacetime 
basis.  Just  bear  in  mind  that  as  long  as 
OPA  carries  out  its  theory,  making  it  Im- 
pcsslble  for  F>eople  to  make  a  profit.  ju.st 
so  long  win  we  follow  the  economic  pro- 
gram that  prevents  production  of  goods. 
This  mean$  no  Jobs.  So  when  the  unem- 
ployment lines  begin  to  lengthen  and 
that  is  vers  likely  to  laappen,  just  remem- 
ber that  <)PA  has  done  everything  it 
could  to  create  unemployment. 


Suggestioii$  for  Improved  OccnpatioD  of 
I         Germany 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CUSON 

'     OF  MASSACHTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PvEPRESENTATTVES 

WedJiesday.  November  14, 1945 

Mr.  CLABON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Hu- 
bert W.  Kregeloh  is  a  commentator  on 
Station  W3PR  at  Springfield,  Mass..  who 
has  gained  widespread  recognition  as  a 
scholarly,  thought -provoking  analyst  of 
world  affairs.  He  brings  to  his  large 
audience  oC  listeners  carefully  prepared 
essays  on  international  problems.  He 
has  lived  Overseas  for  many  years,  has 
studied  anfi  worked  in  foreign  countries, 
and  has  gained  an  insight  into  the  char- 
acter, outlook,  and  ambitions  of  many 
foreign  groups  with  different  ideologies. 

Recently  Mr.  Kregeloh  discussed  con- 
ditions in  Germany.  Some  of  his  re- 
marks have  been  devoted  to  the  admin- 
istration of  internal  affairs  In  Germany 
by  the  Russians.  British,  French,  and 
Americans. 

Because  of  his  background,  experience. 
and  persor»l  knowledge  of  the  people  of 
Germany  I  am  certain  that  all  Ameri- 
cans can  gtiln  a  better  understanding  of 
the  part  played  by  our  Government  in 
postwar  Germany  at  the  present  time  by 
reading  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kregeloh. 
which  I  herewith  quote: 

Since  194J  the  best  American  experts  had 
warned  the  xaUltary  and  civilian  autliorlties 
thai  once  afain  the  German  problem  would 
not  be  re^dlved  satisfactorily  if  the  con- 
quering Allied  Powers  assumed  the  admin- 
istration of  a  defeated  Germany  Without  a 
detailed  blueprint,  on  which  they  could 
Jointly  agree,  to  cover  the  requirements  of 
the  assignment.  Such  a  blueprint  was  never 
drafted  and  Allied  rtile  in  the  Reich  tragi- 
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cally  bears  out  the  warning.  Some  tJnlted 
States  Army  officers  connected  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Allied  Military  Government  lave  en- 
deavored to  paint  a  relatively  bright  picture 
of  the  situation,  which  Is  understj.ndable; 
all  of  these  men  are  naturally  eager  to  give 
the  Impression  that  they  have  done  a  good 
Job.  But  General  Elsenhower  himself  haa 
warned  that  the  situation  la  bad  and  that, 
apparently.  Is  the  opinion  of  all  competent 
authorities. 

Chief  blnme  for  failure  rests  with  the 
inability  of  the  Allies  to  agree  on  a  Joint 
program  for  all  of  Germany.  It  was,  for  ex- 
ample. Impofsible  to  hope  for  genuine 
democratization  of  the  German  peoi>le  after 
the  division  of  the  country  Into  separate 
Bones.  In  every  zone  the  population  is  ex- 
posed to  different  forms  of  indoctrination — 
with  the  difference  between  the  Russian 
sector  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Anglo- 
American -French  zones  on  the  other  espe- 
cially pronounced.  This  can  only  result  in 
confusion  when  eventually  the  zones  are 
eliminated  and  Germans  again  Intermingle 
freely.  Recently,  the  unsatisfactory  conse- 
quences of  the  division  of  Germany  into  sep- 
arate zones  were  admitted  publicly,  among 
others,  by  General  Eisenhower  and  British 
Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevln.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  occupation  in  the  Amer- 
ican sector  separately  could  never  have  been 
a  complete  success  even  if  a  workable  blue- 
print and  better  men  had  been  available. 

Yet  the  division  of  the  Reich  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  fact.  Plans  are  being  submitted 
from  various  quarters  for  remedial  action  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  Reich,  but  cannot  be 
considered  at  this  time  because  approval 
from  the  non -American  occupying  powers 
is  probably  unobtalnal^le.  The  necessity  re- 
mains, as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  strive 
for  every  possible  Improvement  of  condi- 
tions In  our  own  zone.  Top-ranking  corre- 
spondents whose  dependability  has  never 
been  questioned  (Including  Drew  Middle- 
ton.  Raymond  Eianlell,  Tanla  Long  and  Anne 
©"Hare  McCormtck  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Pat  Frank  of  Overseas  News  Agency)  have 
reported  conditions  of  such  seriousness  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  leave  them  unattended 
Irrespective  of  the  policies  pursued  by  our 
allies  In  their  zones. 

On  the  basis  of  a  conscientious  study  of  all 
available  information  and  personal  observa- 
tions in  Nazi  Germany  over  a  number  of 
years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
I  would  propose  certain  measures  to  improve 
the  situation.  My  suggestions  fall  Into  two 
main  categories,  the  problem  of  the  army  of 
occupation  and  the  civilian  administrators 
who  will  replace  Army  personnel, 

ARMT  or  OCCUPA"nON 

The  morale  of  our  Army  In  Europe,  mag- 
nificent In  the  days  of  fighting.  Is  poor  now 
that  it  has  switched  to  the  task  of  occupa- 
tion. The  soldiers  are  dominated  by  the 
desire  to  get  home  because  ttiey  have  never 
been  Informed  intelligently  why  their  pres- 
ence now  Is  as  vital  to  the  winning  of  the 
peace  as  It  was  liefore  to  the  winning  of  the 
war.  because  the  vacillating  policies  tried  out 
In  Germany  do  not  convey  the  Impression  of 
purpose  and  efficiency,  and  because  the  of- 
ficers themselves  are  not  uniformly  an  in- 
spiration to  the  men.  Especially  grave  Is  the 
circumstance  that  with  increasing  frequency 
Germans,  instead  of  absorbing  American  de- 
mocracy, are  indoctrinating  our  troops  with 
many  of  the  Nazi  ideas. 

Knowledge  of  this  situation  will  help  us 
to  cope  with  it  Insofar  as  its  effects  might 
be  felt  In  the  United  States.  We  shall  be 
able  to  steel  ourselves  against  the  popular 
misconception  that  GI  Johnnie,  having  been 
there,  must  be  right;  we  shall  be  capable  of 
spotting  the  poison  when  contaminated 
servicemen  espouse  it  on  their  return;  and 
we  should  succeed  in  applying  effective  coun- 
termeasures.  Countermeasures  will  be 
needed.  Correspondents  rep>ort  that  many 
servicemen    In    Germany    now    voice    sucli 


alarming  thoughts  as  "the  Jews  and  their 
practices  were  responsible  for  Hitler's  rise 
to  power  In  the  first  place."  These  ideas.  If 
left  unattended,  could  fan  to  dangerous  pro- 
portions already  existing  antl-Semlllsm  in 
the  United  States. 

More  effectively,  steps  should  be  taken  at 
the  source  of  the  trouble — in  Germany. 
Since  our  troops  presently  over  there  are  of 
low  morale  and  in  peril  of  infection  with 
Nazi  Ideology,  their  value  Is  doubtful  and 
In  any  case  limited.  In  the  long  run  their 
contribution  to  the  objectives  we  set  out  to 
accomplish  might  be  completely  negative. 
Under  these  circumstances,  they  should  l>e 
pulled  out  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
and  replaced  with  an  entirely  new  force, 
specially  trained  and  streamlined  for  the  oc- 
cupation. In  this  way  much  of  the  harm 
already  done  could  be  neutralized. 

A.  Composition 

1.  Volunteers:  The  Army  should  at  once 
begin  to  assemble  in  the  United  States  an 
entirely  new  occupation  force,  composed  ex- 
clusively of  volunteers.  The  question 
whether  In  the  future  America's  entire  needs 
for  mUitary  manpower  can  be  met  through 
voluntary  enlistments  is  controversial.  But 
it  should  at  least  be  possible  to  find  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  volunteers  for  the  task  of 
occupying  Germany  among  officers  and  men 
already  in  uniform — especially  if  tliat  serv- 
ice Is  rendered  more  attractive  than  it  is  now. 
Volunteers  should  be  used  for  this  impor- 
tant task  because  their  morale  is  always 
higher  than  that  of  draftees. 

2.  Selection:  Officers  as  well  as  men  for 
this  purpose  should  be  carefully  selected  for 
above-average  Intelligence  and  education. 
Recruits  should  all  be  21  years  or  older. 
Germany  today  is  a  moral  cesspool,  and  there 
is  validity  in  public  protests  against  expos- 
ing 18-  or  19-year-old  youngsters  to  the  un- 
usual immoral  temptations  over  there. 

B.  Training 

1.  Indoctrination:  Since  the  purpose  of 
the  recruiting  drive  would  be  the*  creation 
of  a  special  occupation  force,  in  preference  to 
sending  Just  anyone  to  Germany,  the  selec- 
tion of  volunteers  of  above-average  intelli- 
gence and  education  must  be  Implemented 
with  other  requirements.  Training  must 
take  fuU  advantage  of  the  higher  mental 
level  of  the  recruits  and  avoid  the  mistake 
of  creating  lack  of  interest,  a  frequent  cause 
of  low  morale  with  high -caliber  men. 

Emphasis  must  be  overwhelmingly  on  spir- 
itual and  political  indoctrination.  All  will 
have  had  combat  training,  many  combat  ex- 
perience. Ijefore  taking  this  course.  More- 
over, the  probability  of  their  having  to  fight 
as  soldiers  of  occupation  is  small,  whereas 
administrative  ability  and  political  astute- 
ness wUl  be  needed  every  day.  Therefore, 
physical  Instruction  can  be  restricted  to  re- 
fresher and  fitness  courses,  and  Instruction 
In  new  weapons  introduced  since  their 
combat  training.  For  the  rest,  training 
should  be  on  a  mental  level  comparable  to 
college  instruction,  .designed  to  equip  the 
trainees  with  a  type  of  knowledge  which  is 
now  completely  lacking  in  our  army  of  oc- 
cupation. 

2.  Period  of  training:  In  view  of  the  facts 
that  the  men  are  already  soldiers,  have  volun- 
teered, and  are  specially  selected,  indoctrina- 
tion training  (once  the  program  has  been 
blueprinted)  should  require  a  relatively  short 
period.  On  the  basis  of  my  own  experience 
in  conducting  certain  types  of  Indoctrination 
courses  for  unselected  mUltary  personnel.  I 
should  estimate  that  3  to  4  months  of  Inten- 
sified training  would  suffice,  provided  the  in- 
structors are  thoroughly  qualified. 

3.  Instructors:  Q'jaliflcatlons  Include  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  material,  efficiency  in 
selecting  the  necessary  while  omitting  the 
superfluous,  ability  to  Include  a  maximum 
amount  of  useful  knowledge  in  the  time 
•vallable,  and — especially  Important — a  tal- 
ent to  stimulate  enthusiasm  In  the  trainees. 


The  instructors  must  be  international  rela- 
tions and  current  events  ex'perts  with  a  l»0- 
gresslve  outlook  The  faculties  of  colleges 
and  universities  should  be  :ible  to  provide  a 
portion  of  the  Instructors.  Other  competent 
men  will  be  found  among  newspapermen  and 
radio  news  analysts  with  lecture  experience, 
especially  among  foreign  correspondents, 
some  of  whom  are  deeply  concerned  With  the 
problem. 

To  attract  good  men  and  to  do  the  Job  right, 
remuneration  should  be  satisfactory.  Many 
Individuals  qualifying  eminently  as  instruc- 
tors would  be  interested  if  they  could  work 
on  the  project  on  a  part-time  basis. 

C.  SertHce 

1.  Period  of  time:  This  sliould  be  limited. 
Soldiers  who  do  not  became  deapert-tely 
homesick  after  a  certain  length  of  time  in 
Europe  are  In  danger  of  stirtlng  to  feel  at 
home  In  the  enemy  coun.ry,  and  even  a 
strong  character  with  the  beiit  political  train- 
ing may  find  it  difficult  to  resist  German  In- 
fluences. To  some  extent  this  threat  can  be 
countered  by  providing  adequate  Amer.can 
recreation  and  education  facilltlea  and  op- 
portunity for  leaves  and  furloughs  in  Euro- 
pean countries  outside  Germany. 

It  is  nevertheless  advisable  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  occupation  force,  as  a  rule,  not 
be  left  in  Germany  longer  than  from  6  to 
12  months.  After  that  period  officers  and 
men  should  be  returned  to  the  United  States 
even  if  they  desire  to  stay,  and  they  should 
be  replaced  with  a  new  force  that  had  under- 
gone the  same  training  In  the  Interim.  Ex- 
ceptions, especially  among  the  officers,  would 
t>e  men  who  had  proved  themselves  extraor- 
dinarily efficient  In  the  field.  These  could 
be  retained  for  additional  terms  If  they  de- 
sire, and  could  break  in  the  new  arrivals. 

The  limitation  of  the  occupation  service 
to  a  relatively  short  period  is  also  desirable 
because  it  will  stlmiUate  the  enlistment  of 
qualified  military  personnel  who  would  be 
rebuffed  by  the  prospect  of  additional  service 
for  a  long  time. 

2.  Rotation:  The  military  authorities  will 
no  doubt  find  it  desirable  to  institute  some . 
rotation  system,  especially  at  the  start  of 
the  new  program,  under  which  a  portion  of 
the  force  would  stay  one  or  more  months 
longer  than  others.  This  will  forestall  the 
total  disappearance  of  seasoned  occupation 
troops  before  the  replacements  have  had  a 
chance  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
service  In  practice.  . 

CIVILIAN    ADMINISTKATIOIf 

It  has  l>een  officially  announced  that,  while 
the  army  of  occupation  Is  to  be  retained,  the 
American  military  administrators  are  to  be 
replaced  by  civilians  before  June  1946.  We 
assume  that  in  the  future  the  Army  officers  in 
the  American  zone  will  be  in  charge  only  of 
the  army  of  occupation,  which  would  con- 
stitute the  enforcement  instrument  of  the 
newly  appointed  civilian  administration.  A 
distinct  probability  of  Improvement  is  to  be 
anticipated.  With  notable  exceptions,  the 
Army  officers  now  In  charge  of  administrative 
functions  have  not  done  an  outstanding 
Jol) — chiefly  because,  despite  the  brilliant 
record  many  of  them  made  on  the  field  of 
battle,  they  did  not  have  the  training,  tal- 
ents, knowledge,  and  taste  for  the  peculiar 
complexities  of  the  administrative  task. 
They  were  needed  during  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace,  when  the  job  continued  to  be  as 
much  military  as  administrative,  but  (again 
with  notable  exceptions)  they  are  not  now  in 
functions  suited  to  their  qualifications  end 
training. 

Apparently  the  civilian  administrators  are 
to  be  selected  on  a  voluntary  basis,  with  spe- 
cial attention  paid  their  qualifications,  stich 
as  the  ability  to  speak  German,  understand- 
ing of  the  broad  problems  Involved,  and 
specialized  experience  In  Euch  fields  as  publlo 
relations,  industrial  supervision,  banking, 
transportation,  food  distribution,  and  others. 
The  clvUian  volunteers  will  approach  their 
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la  comparison  to  the  American  lu  uniform — 
even  though  the  latter  might  be  mdch  less 
eompetent.  Ridiculous  as  It  sounds  to  Amer- 
icans, modern  Oermnns  are  not  awed  by  a 
civilian  Irrespective  of  his  authority,  while 
they  will  bow  and  scrape  before  almost  any 
n\an  In  uniform,  especially  If  added  to  the 
uniform  la  a  string  of  pompous  tltJea.  Under 
nazism  this  cult  reached  its  most  grotesque 
CKCMMa.  largely  because  uniforms  and  titles 
made  Bealous  Nazis  of  mediocre  men  who 
would  never  have  amounted  to  much  in  our 
B'X'lety  Shortly  l>efore  the  war,  the  streets 
of  German  cities  were  crowded  with  men  in 
all  sorts  of  uniforms,  some  of  them  fantastic. 
Inquiry  often  resulted  In  Information  that 
the  wearers  were  oOclals  In  the  forestry  de- 
partment, electric  light  company,  andvslmllar 
Bonmartlal  liutitutions. 

I  auggeet,  therefore,  that  we  should  be 
making  a  grave  mistake  If  we  dispatched  ad- 
ministrators In  buslnef3  suits  to  Germany. 
They  should  be  given  a  specially  designed 
uniform,  distinctive  In  appearance,  however, 
from  the  uniforms  of  oxir  armed  services. 
The  fancier  that  uniform  Is.  the  better.  It 
would  be  worn  exclusively  by  American 
civilian  administrators  and  would  pass  out  of 
existence  with  the  termlnutlon  of  the  occu- 
pation. We  may  expect  that  the  Idea,  so 
much  In  conflict  with  American  tradition, 
will  not  be  palatable  to  the  Army.  Na\7,  and 
Marine  Corps,  the  public,  nor  to  the  men 
who  wear  the  uniforms.  However,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  peo- 
ple of  strange  vtrays  and  we  want  results.  We 
wUh  to  develop  a  better  policy  In  Germany. 
and  we  also  want  the  Germans  to  carry  out 
our  orders  with  promptness,  not  with  the 
secret  suspicion  that  the  American  does  not 
have  the  authority  he  assiunes.  A  uniform. 
any  unl/orm.  Is  exceedingly  necessary  in  the 
Allied  admtnlstrauon  uf  Germany. 
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HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 
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o  ..,   I   include  th€  follou;:.;    article   bv 

R*v.  S.sni  ]{   Zealy.  of  Wai.hir..:'on   N   (;  : 

1^   ■■     Mir-iL^TKa  DISC-"-    r»-    r.-Mi'-;  sm' v 

MILrrvRT   V  -;   , 

(By  Sam  H    Zealy) 

**1  am  clear  in  my  own  mind  that,  as  an 
essential  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  peace 
tr.  the  future  we  must  have  universal  mlU- 
u.rv  TAinlng  after  this  war."  These  pertl- 
t\f'i\'  words  «-ere  penned  and  sp-^km  bv  il.i' 
r.>".:, umrter  In  Chief  of  the  Am.v  a  ,1  N  .  v. 
It  ;  .  apparent  that  our  Pres:dt  •  :  a  : 
t-iites    ...    sersal    uaiulng    lor    the    y^utli    cT 


tlif-s,-  Ut::ti  d  S-:;'fs  sir.-  f 
Bpi.tlcrr:  thf"  ?;-•■  ■-:.:  F'rcsicc; 
un;v<->  v'.  iiiM'.iiy   training. 

I";  An.' r. m  Legion  together  with  other 
m;  ..-  rganlzatlons  concur  In  the  same 
•  :<  \  ill  ie  and  there  we  find  ministers  of 
till  t.'  -i-pel  and  even  some  denominations  who 
Uiviir  the  Idea. 

However.  In  a  recent  coast  to  coast  survey 
•ponscHred  by  the  Aeronautical  Training 
>.  ■clety  only  67  percent  of  the  civilian  popu- 
:Mon  favored  making  military  training  com- 
pulsory. This,  tr)0.  is  a  wartime  survey.  Mili- 
tarists are  of  the  opinon  that  when  peace 
comes,  this  percentage  will  decrease  con- 
siderably. 

But  the  clergy  seems  to  be  alining  itself 
together  on  the  Issue  to  oppose  any  compul- 
sory training  In  peacetime,  though  some 
think  we  should  be  better  prepared  than  we 
were  before  Pearl  Harbor.  The  Federal 
CotmcU  of  Churches  of  Christ  In  America. 
supposing  to  speak  for  some  22.000.000 
Protestants  In  25  denominations  Is  unalter- 
ably opposed. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Committee  on  World 
Peace  for  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
has  declared  that  a  compulsory  law  now 
enacted  Is  a  defeatist  view. 

The  Roman  CathoUc  Church  has  firmly 
opposed  the  principle.  The  Committee  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Peace  says.  "America's  new  position  In 
world  affairs  calls  for  a  r«organlMtlon  for  our 
traditional  defense  policy  but  universal 
peacetime  military  service  should  be  a  last 
resort." 

The  National  Commission  on  Christian 
Higher  Education  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Colleges  has  asked  for  a  delay  in  con- 
gressional action  on  this  matter. 

It  Is  repugnant  to  a  right-thinking  citizen 
who  lives  In  "the  land  of  the  free,  and  the 
home  of  the  brave"  to  think  of  such  a  law 
being  enacted  and  enforced  In  peacetime. 
But  there  are  certain  facts  which  the  same 
citizen  must  face. 

First,  we  must  admit  that  the  world  is 
not  Christian  but  pagan.  There  are  2.500,- 
000,000  persons  on  this  globe  and  only  500,- 
000.000  profess  the  Christian  religion  (this 
group  includes  Protestants,  Catholics  of  all 
types.  SjTlans,  and  Christian  cults).  There 
are  four  (>agans  to  every  Christian. 

Second,  we  must  admit  and  deplore  the 
fact  that  Germany,  the  cradle  of  Reformation 
Protestant  Christianity,  and  Italy,  the  seat 
of  Roman  Catholicism  bolh  were  the  Insti- 
gators of  this  global  conflagration. 

Third,  we  must  concede  that  the  Bible  Is 
true  and  that  this  Is  not  the  last  war  and 
that  there  "will  be  wars  and  rumors  of  war" 
throughout  tlie  human  history  of  man.  Be- 
cause of  the  above.  I  think  we  as  custodians 
of  this  world  ought  to  be  realist  enough  to 
see  that  "this  war  Is  not  to  be  waged  to  end 
all  wars."  and  we  ought  to  be  better  prepared 
to  forestall  the  propensity  of  tuman  nature. 

I  repeat.  "It  Is  repugnant  to  a  right  think- 
ing citizen  who  lives  in  'the  land  of  the  free 
1.  ;  ;he  home  of  the  brave'  to  think  of  such 
1  ..V  being  enacted  and  enforced  in  peace- 
.me.  but  some  such  law  Is  necessary,  if  we 
ire  to  s'nve  for  security  for  our  children  and 
those  yet  unborn. 

There  have  been  presented  as  far  as  I  have 
:■  .id,  three  such  plans  for  securing  peace  for 
**.e  future.  Let  us  dwell  upon  each  plan 
a;.d  evaluate  It. 

First,  the  plan  for  drafting  our  youth 
f  r  1  years  time  in  military  training.  The 
Idea  has  in  mind  compelimg  the  boy  when 
he  reaches  a  certain  age  to  cease  his  school- 
ing or  resign  his  work  and  train  In  the  arta 
of  war  for  I  year,  part  of  the  time,  say  3 
months,  be  spent  in  this  country  training  and 
9  months  outside  our  borders  patrolling  the 
world. 

This  tralnii  :  vv  ..i  ^.^  -"-.Mpllnary.  educa- 
tional, and  (•  .-;■:•  r...  v  I::  .denlng.  But  It 
'dl>>-  A  .::d  be  very  expensive  to  the  Oovem- 
hk:.:  j:i:J  would  break  Into  the  youth's  line 


of  study  or  worlt.  Educators  feel  that  this 
plan  will  make  of  our  youth  will-of-the- 
wlsps,  dreamers,  and  twentieth  century  no- 
mads. In  other  words,  after  this  training 
they  will  not  Immediately  Uke  up  where  they 
left  off. 

Second,  a  plan  to  draft  our  youth  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  plan  above  mentioned 
but  to  train  them  In  camps  of  this  country 
similar  to  the  former  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  camps.  They  wovUd  not  learn  the  arta 
of  war  except  close  order  drill  without  guns. 
They  woiild  do  the  same  type  of  work  that 
the  boys  la  the  CCC  cimps  did.  This  type 
of  training  would  also  be  disciplinary  but  not 
as  educatio^l  and  broadening  as  the  former 
plan. 

To  the  Qovemment  this  too  woiUd  be  ex- 
pensive and  It  also  would  break  Into  that 
adolescent  period  when  a  youth  Is  btislly 
engaged  In  preparing  himself  for  life. 

Some  haf  e  suggested  that  there  be  courses 
taught    to   supplement   their   school.     This ' 
would  be  Iplendld  but  the  problem  of  ex- 
pense and  the  Impossible  problem  of  finding 
teachers  la  unsolved. 

Third,  tUls  plan  calls  for  compulsory  sports. 
The  Idea  I  Suppose  is  that  In  each  preparatory 
school,  colige.  or  university  we  have  a  period 
of  athletics  during  the  day  as  we  have  mathe- 
matics or  English.  This  would  be  placed  in 
the  curriculum  as  a  required  subject. 

This  Idea  strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  a 
peacetime  citizen.  Ck)aches  are  already  pro> 
vlded  for  the  regular  program  of  athletics. 
There  would  be  facilities  available  for  gym- 
nastics an4  all  types  of  athletic  contests.  It 
would  be  eonceded  that  this  would  cost  In- 
calculably Jess  than  the  former  two  plans. 

But  I  believe  this  would  not  be  the  answer 
to  our  problem.  Sound  bodies  do  not  neces- 
sarily make  good  soldiers.  There  would  not 
be  the  discipline  taught  In  compulsory  sports 
as  Is  needed  In  the  making  of  a  good  soldier. 
Some  have:  advanced  the  theory  that  our  high  * 
school  an4  college  athletics  have  made  ex- 
cellent soldiers.  To  that  I  agree,  but  who  has 
sought  to  ascertain  what  percentage  of  them 
had  also  ]|illltary  training  to  increase  their 
tisefulness. 

In  my  oainion,  the  plan  that  has  been  used 
In  my  lifai  and  in  thousands  of  young  men 
who  attended  the  Academy  of  Richmond 
County  in  Augusta,  Ca.,  and  similar  schools 
all  over  t^e  country  Is  the  solution  to  our 
problem.  J  speak  In  regards  to  the  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps,  4  years  of  high  school 
and  2  years  of  college  military  training. 

Let  us  heve  an  expanded  program  of  mili- 
tary tralxling  to  reach  every  preparatory 
school  in  ihe  United  States  where  there  are 
100  boys  wbo  are  eligible  and  offer  this  same 
training  td  the  State  universities  and  colleges 
as  well  as  privately  owned  schools  of  higher 
education.  In  the  latter  schools  the  Govern- 
ment should  Issue  clothing,  equipment,  and 
underwrite  the  youth's  sustenance.  This 
would  give  to  nearly  every  boy  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bave  at  least  2  years  of  college  and 
many  of  tihem  would  be  able  to  gain  their 
degree  by  this  initial  help. 

Let  me  say  In  my  own  military  training 
that  the  groundwork  for  discipline,  coordi- 
nation, Gtxiperatlon  with  people,  public 
speaking,  dignity,  and  physical  development 
was  laid.  This  program  did  not  make  us 
military  minded  but  It  did  give  ub  a  feeling 
of  security  for  the  future. 

This  8et»up  win  be  more  expensive  than  the 
eompulsorjr  sports  plan  but  much  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  1  year  military  training. 
Every  small  town  or  community  In  which  is 
located  a  consolidated  school  where  there 
are  100  bdjys  who  are  eligible  could  share  m 
such  a  plan.  This  training  should  be  com- 
pulsory utilesB  the  boy  was  excused  by  a 
reputable  medical  doctor.  Then  the  2-yei-r 
college  training  which  wctild  be  voluntary 
but  which  would  provide  room  suid  board  and 
equipment  so  that  youths  from  sm"all 
schools  wl|o  desire  college  would  profit  there- 
by. togetI)^r  with  any  others  who  desired. 
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In  the  academy,  during  the  years  1827- 
1931,  we  had  700  in  t±ie  military  depart- 
ment. It  was  stafl'ed  adequately  by  one  touy- 
nlssioned  ofBcer  and  one  enlls:ted  man.  The 
Government  stiould  pay  cme-h-tlt  of  the  cost 
of  the  uniforms  to  be  botjght  through  a  local 
clothier  who  would  bid  In  on  the  business 
directly  to  the  Government.  This  Idea  of 
finding  clothes  for  a  boy  of  this  use  would 
be  highly  acceptable  also  to  the  motbers. 

In  my  4  yeai«  of  ROTC  there  was  no* 
one.  to  my  knowVtl^e.  who  had  a  legiltliiiate 
excuse  for  not  ta'ktng  military  training  unless 
It  was  medical.  Even  today  as  a  mlnteter  I 
xtlU  see  no  grotmds  for  objecting. 

This  Is  the  solution  to  otu-  prob'.em  of  being 
prepared  for  war  In  time  of  peace.  A  Re- 
serve OfRcers  Training  Ccnps  In  every  pre- 
paratory school  In  these  United  Slates  with 
an  enroTlment  of  over  100  boys  nr<d  a  similar 
unit  In  otir  school  of  higher  le   ■  "ir  the 

first  and  second  years,  the  Govt  ■  in  the 

latter  schools  underwriting  clothing,  equip- 
ment, and  stislenanoe. 


UBircrsal  Mililarj 


it»f 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIlL  L  i  jCH 

or  FCRMCTXTASIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESFNTATTVES 

Wtdneaidv.  November  14. 1945 

Mr.  HOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recohd.  I 
wish  to  inciude  tbe  enclosed  letter  from 
Mrs.  May  Chapman.  1236  Schuylkill  Ave- 
nue. Readinp.  Pa.,  with  regard  to  tmi- 
versal  milUary  training: 

BsruiMNC.  Pa...  hlOi>em.ber  12,  194S. 
Hon.  Danriu.  Hoch. 

Wash  iiiqiun.  D  C. 
OxAt  Sn;  I  understand  we  are  facing  the 
Issue  of  whether  to  have  our  sons  serve  un- 
der a  system  of  military  training  for  1  year 
after  cwmpletton  of  high  achool.  or  not.  Hav- 
liig  a  son  of  my  own.  I  have  given  this  Issue 
much  thought  and  have  come  to  some  con- 
dusions  which  I  feel  I  must  express: 

1.  While  I  agree  that  a  certain  amount  of 
military  training  would  benefit  our  boys.  I 
feel  that  It  should  not  be  done  by  taking 
1  year  of  their  lives  after  completion  of  high 
achool. 

2.  Yes.  do  let  us  keep  our  boys  physically 
fit — at  all  times — examine  them  each  year 
through  high  school,  and  correct  any  Uregu- 
larities. 

3.  If  military  disciplixie  Is  to  be  taught,  why 
not  ^o  It  durii\g  the  ■miiiiii  i  months,  or  just 
during  the  summer  following  graduation? 
After  all.  our  boys  durtng  this  war  had  only 
a  basic  training  of  13  weeks  aad  aom^iinee 
were  In  actual  oookbat  ahortly  afterwanl. 

4.  If  It  Is  necesHry  ttaal  tbej  alMUld  be 
educated  as  to  the  actentlAe  adraaflnMnte 
of  wv.  In  such  aubjocia  •■  haMtetira,  aera- 
aawtiOK.  etc..  as  mwtla— d  ^  our  IIoMorahle 
Pmldent,  why  not  laoorporate  theae  subjects 
Ifi  the  high-school  carricHlum:  if  neceaaary. 
eliminate  some  other  aubject*  and  have  each 
boy  select  which  type  «f  aer»iii«'i  ha  would 
pnCer.  and  study  the  ■MU|sic<a  pertainlBg  to 
that  aervloaa  Attar  all,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  kmwlBrtpu  th*  bofi  aoqulred  of  th«ae 
subjecvji  during  tlie  war  would  beseflt  them 
In  peacetime  eraployment.  why  then  would 
not  the  same  thin^  apply  If  these  aasae  sub- 
jects were  presented  ducteg  peaoeilaae? 
Also,  by  educattog  dvrlag  ttee  4  yssra  of  tt0i 
•cteal  wt  eookl  teach  them  all  the  new  md- 

5.  Due  to  the  raipld  cfaaxtge  In  oar  living 
■tardwrda.    axid    the    eonatantly 
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ne«l  for  adrahced  education,  our  marrlagie 
age  has  advaueed  several  years  beyond  tlwt 
ot  a&nrmk  gBBfenMaaa  sgo.  thwi  producing 
moral  prOMHBB  wMth  wwe  qakiiuwii  When 
the  tvvnmna  marriage  mge  ww  lower. 

6.  To  take  1  year  after  htgb  sehocrf  would 
not  only  advance  the  marriage  age.  but  also 
add  1  year  to  the  p>eTlod  of  years  of  comple- 
tion of  a  subsequent  coUege  cocrse.  or  any 
fttrther  advancement  In  a  trade,  starting  a 
tmtlness.  or  at  least  putttng  anoUwr  year 
between  the  age  of  actnallv  eamlBC  *  living. 

7  In  many  esses  I  fe*!  this  year  «f  Inter- 
ruption wotild  mean  s  loss  of  Incentive  to 
continue  on  to  college  or  higher  edtrcatKm, 
especially  In  families  of  modest  Ineonaes. 

8  In  concltJdtng.  I  do  feel  that  we  wouW 
l)e  making  a  fravr  mistake  if  this  measure 
becomes  a  law.  Why  train  our  boys  to  de- 
fend cmr  democracy  if  we  have  lost  the  free- 
dom we  wonid  train  them  sxippoeedly  to 
defend*  Our  dictators  made  soldiers  of  their 
men,  not  to  preserve  their  freedon\.  but  to 
take  freedom  away  from  other  nations.  Lft 
us  ix3t  make  the  same  mistake.  We  mothers 
beg  ycm  to  Toiee  your  protest  against  this 
meastire. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Mat  OBArKaw. 


Tke  Owners  and  Emplojees  of  the  Alwni- 
mnn  Co.  of  America  Rendered  Such 
OHtstaadiits  Service  to  t4>e  Nation  Tliey 
Were  Twice  Awarded  the  Army  and 
Nary  E — WHI  Tht$  Adnaini^trKtion  Be 
PemuUed  To  Use  tkt  T  \|>ayer$' 
Money  To  Destroy  Tbi»  Great  Enter- 
pnse? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNIK'l^  JR 


OF   TEKVE 

Efl  THE  H008E  OF  RXPfESaKSTATTVSS 

Wcdiiesday.  November  14,  1945 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  cDMler 
leave  to  exteiid  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  RrcofD,  I  include  a 
statement  made  by  me  and  published  in 
the  KncxviUe  Ncus-Sentir^l  ot  Novem- 
ber 4.  the  MaryTille  aad  Alcoa  Daily 
Tiniei.  and  the  MaryvUle  Enterprise,  arvd 
an  editoriaJ  of  the  Knozriiie  News-Sen- 
tinel of  Saturday,  November  19.  Baiting 
Alcoa. 

The  article  follcnrs: 

The  auack  of  the  Unltad  States  Govern- 
ment on  the  Aluminum  Co.  ot  AnMrlca  is  tbm 
boMest.  taost  unwarranted  aad  ttoe  longest 
step  that  has  been  attwptsd  by  this  admlc- 
Istration  and  that  at  Prestdwit  BooaewU  to 
destroy  private  enterprise  la  tkls  oouatry. 
The  great  plaux  at  tha  wyay  at  Alooa  in 
Blouat  Ooimtsr  is  tha  lacgeM  alagfa  ladustrial 
plant  m  this  uiiipaaainnBl  district  or  lo  thfe 
entire  Srate. 

The  Aluminum  Co.  caiae  to  this  aection 
more  tbaa  40  years  ago  because  at  the  avalla- 
luntT  of  kyidroelectrK:  pover  aad  the  ressr- 
vou  at  tbe  bast  aad  bigtoeat  type  ot  labor  in 
the  Nation.  It  boltt  daws  on  tbe  waters  of 
the  rivers  lo  tJw  Mn— f aini  <<  B>o— t  County 
and  Korth  OardlBa  aai  spent  ■rfWoas  of 
UoUars  la  aur  midst. 

The  ooo^iaay  piaaasasd  In  the  prodtaction 
of  mia^rimam.  It  dinfinperi.  tcainsd.  and 
s  ilipai  taaait  of  resennA  aad  baa 
productioa  of  tills 
lowered  Ms 
ptiea.    It  wrMrtad  tka  «bi  «<  Ito  praduet  ao 


that  today  It  la  waHl  to  wmkt  < 

bold  ai  lilies— |Mto  and  paaa. 

ture.  and  other  arttales  «ao  numHrnua  to  i 

tlon.  lu  lnr;u?trlal  use  la  oaaatikrtly  «■• 
paatflDf — ta  tbe  su  liLsauMli ,  railroad  ecfuip- 
ment — and  the  ptoductlOB  tif  atamlQum  gave 
us  tbe  atr  suprmtacy  wfthout  wbtcb  we  aaWM 
not  have  uxin  this  war. 

The  cotnpeny's  plant  tn  our  niMst  aaore 
then  doubled  Its  eapaelty  ainoe  IMO.  and  It 
\raOt  for  the  United  Otatea  Omfemi-ipni  6a 
altnntnum  plants  thrtughaut  tf>e  cocmtry. 
It  Hfflde  no  charge  lor  these  serrloe*,  and  It 
ftu-nlshed  the  know-how  that  operated  to  of 
these  plants  for  the  Oovemranat.  Tlie  profit 
from  the  operation  of  ttiese  99  p4tnts  was 
divided  tjetwcen  the  company  and  the  Oor- 
ernment.  When  the  company  paid  taxes  on 
It^  W.OOO.OOO  of  profits.  It  recetved  •nrtually 
nothing  from  its  operation  of  these  Oovrrn- 
ment  plants. 

The  company  has  violated  -^'--  i^^  against 
menoioolT      If  it  had.  the  Or-  rt  vt-ouJd 

have  indicted  It  under  the  aammoncyoiy  law 

The  Oovemmmt  Is  attsdktng  tt»a  yuaapany 
Bolply  cm  tbe  ground  that  It  Is  big  and  that 
th?  company  has  created  a  demand  for  alu- 
minum and  has  supflled  that  demand  at 
constantly  lowered  pricee. 

The  company  owns  only  a  small  parcentaBre 
of  the  twuxlte  from  which  alumlntnn  la 
made.  It  has  ne-ver  pTe\-ented  any  other 
mmpany  from  entering  Into  competition 
v,-irh  It. 

This  great  enterprise  built  by  the  sarlni^ 
of  prtrate  Indlvldxinls  ar.d  tievelojx^  by  the 
Tcaeaicb.  skill,  arwl  nblltty  ot  citiPvPite  of  this 
country  Is  gnUty  of  wliat  the  New  Dealers 
consider  a  crime — the  crhne  of  snoeeaa. 

It  has  succeeded  t>ec8use  It  has  kept  tn 
advance  of  the  people's  need  for  alumlntrm. 
Its  growth  has  brougbt  Indispensable  articles 
Into  the  homes  saad  lives  of  our  peopl*.  baa 
created  wealth  and  comforts  shared  by  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  and  has  po«rc<l,  and  la 
pourln'?.  mltiions  tn  taxes  Into  the  Treastiry 
of  the  tTntted  States,  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see, and  of  Biount  CJonnty. 

To  give  you  some  idea  c*  the  hatieflts  to 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  eqjBrtally  to 
Blcunt.  Knox.  Monroe,  and  Loudon  Countiaa. 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  'oHowtng  facta: 

I>unng  the  years  IMS.  1M3.  and  1944  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  Amerttui  at  Its  great  plant 
at  Ahnsa.  to  mount  Ootrnty,  paid  to  Its  em- 
ployees 985.401,000.  This  great  plant  In 
Blount  County  paid  out  In  exptess  and 
freight  rates  »14 .471.000.  It  pm-Chfcsed  ma- 
terials In  Tennessee  to  the  amcunt  of  $12.- 
786.000.  It  paid  In  taxes  In  Tennessee  $4,943,- 
OCO  It  purchased  from  the  Tennestee  Vullcy 
Authority  eleotrie  powar  la  the  stua  of  120,- 
372. OCO.  In  these  3  years  It  spent  In  our 
midst   $1 18.035.000. 

The  Aluailnuna  Co.  is  tlM  only  coaopany  in 
the  country  that  will  pay  the  Government 
anything  like  the  value  of  tiia  Oof^noMnt- 
owned  plaBta  that  arc  nam  Mto  andtthat  cost 
the  taxpayers  •'WO.000.000. 

The  Government  is  proposing  to  virtually 
give  these  plants  to  anyone  other  ihan  the 
Aluminum  Co,  and  to  snbeidbie  the  company 
that  takes  them  as  a  virtual  gJt.  and  to 
guarantee  such  company  against  loas  in  their 
opetaMoa.  This  fsoposal  is  so  raw  .liat  Uw 
silaaliHlinlhai  win  hava  to  come  to t 
fbr  tta  approval.  Oangress  in  my 
wlU  not  approve  each  a  aohaoac. 

The  editorial  1b  as  follows : 
aarrRta  ki/ooa 

Whether  or  not  !t  was  the  pollts  thing  to 
do  at  the  time  and  place.  Attorney  Oeneial 
Clark's  recent  remark  about  the  Oevaia- 
nMzit'B  Install  iirs  that  the  Altaailnlnp  Co.  of 
America  be  bald  a  mcmopoly  and  split  up 
were  only  a  reiteration.  The  United  States 
oAdal  who  lieads  the  Department  of  Justlae 
said  in  an  Interview  while  here  to  address 
the  Stala  bar  last  week  sutatantially  ahat 
eacUer  la  oOfdal  atterancas 
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la  WMhlngton     But  th«  fact  uxal  inia  area 
Is  th«  test  of  the  AlumiDum  Co.'s  huge  plants 
Tenn..  made  bU  remarlu  here  all 
•!.■  polot«<l. 

W«  were  not  aurprlMd  that  General  Clork'a 
oontroveralal  attitude  was  to  draw  fire  In  re- 
turn. Anc^  Congresaman  John  Jknkincs  cer- 
tainly made  a  rlgorovu  retort. 

-Thu  great  cntacprlae  (Alcoa)  buUt  by  tbe 
nvtA^  of  private  Indlviduala  and  developed 
by  the  r*ac«rch.  aklll.  and  ability  of  citizcna 
of  thla  rxnintry.  la  gxiUty  of  what  the  New 
Dealera  oozuider  a  crime — the  crime  of  suc- 
oeea."  aald  Mr   Jcnnincs. 

Now  the  question  of  whether  the  Alcoa 
as  a  corporation  la  a  monopoly  Is  one  that 
is  still  not  finally  settled.  But  that  question 
Is  one  for  the  couru  and  perhaps  Congress 
to  aettlv  and  not  other  Ooveriunent  agencies. 

During  the  war  Alcoa  built  and  operated 
At  Oovenunent  request  half  a  df  /  >s^ 
over  tb*  eoantry.  Now.  that  it  i^jtr^. 
disposal  of  these  plants.  Alcoabu  wall 
any  claim  to  buying  and  op«ra^ng  them  un- 
der the  terma  laid  down  by  the  adminlstr 
tlon.  But  along  comes  the  Surplus  Proper\ 
Administrator  and  offers  to  let  competing 
OOBpanlea  obtain  theae  plants  under  most 
tmfOMA  terms — more'  tavwable  than  were  of- 
fered to  Alcoa. 

As  our  slater  paper,  the  Pittsburgh  Preos. 
said  recently  In  an  editorial  reprinted  on 
thla  page,  the  qu?stlon  of  whether  Alcoa  is 
a  monopoly  Is  one  thing  and  whether  Gov- 
enuQcnt  subaldlea  should  be  employed  to  set 
op  eompctltors  to  Alcoa  In  busine&s  is  quite 
another.  We  (eel  quite  sure  that  the  payers 
of  withholding  ar.d  income  taxes  and  buyers 
of  war  bonds  did  not  intend  for  their  muuey 
to  be  uaod  to  provide  competitors  for  a  cor- 
poration which,  even  though  big.  was  big 
enough  to  pay  Its  own  way  and  get  along 
for  years.  Alcoa  did  not  take  one  dime's 
worth  of  Federal  subsidy  for  its  own  benefit 
even  during  the  war. 

T  .  rolo  of  the  Surplus  Properly  Division 
!.  ping  to  break  up  Alcoa  as  a  monopoly 
is  one  that  seems  out  of  order.  What  the 
Surplus  Property  Administrator  should  do  is 
to  recapture  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
money  furnished  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  that  went  Into  Defense  Plant 
Corporation  properilea  built  to  Increase  alu- 
minum production  during  the  war.  That  and 
that  ii'.nne  is  his  function,  not  to  feed  new 
muney  into  the  venture  merely  to  create  com- 
petition. If  Alcoa  is  to  have  competitors  let 
them  earn  and  pay  their  own  way. 
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or  nxiNoa 

P:  THK   Hr-.:-'l-    *-F  Rr:rnEoFNTAlT\'FS 
U-  -:■'■-;•  ;■     ,V    ••  ■■;■'.  •■  14.  1:^4:, 

^:    ^        DOUGLArf      I'f      II';;:  ....  Mr 

S  •  .iK'T.  under  leave  i.i  r  xu  r.d  n:v  :>•- 
:i;..,  x>  in  tiic  Record  I  :;u  iiid^'  *  r.c  ^^iW  - 
nv-:,'  of  Dr.  J  C-  b.^'ir-v;.  v.:ai  w .;  -  :r; 
charge  of  personnel  relar  n.^  m  i J.p  pr  i- 
duction  of  the  atomic  ij.  !;io  .iiul  a,, 
director  of  the  laborator..  .;-.  C.;:  .  .  1  ;;  - 
l:-.c  the  last  year.  Thi5  stateir.  !:■.  v\a, 
it;..-;  ■  in  a  meeting  on  att^m:c  wr.  ;,;■,  i:; 
!i:'-  Auciis  room  of  the  Old  Hue  O;- 
th''-  BuildinK  on  Thursday    No\r:r.be:   8 

1  .>:n  glad  that  Dr.  Urey  ^.i:d  a  :.',;n;V>.':- 
•h.;  c-  I  had  in  mind  because  I     :n  s;;e  ':     • 
he  t.i-.  •  .y  them  n-.i:ch  bt' ■<■■■:  : .:  ■. ::   I      .-\:- 
t-^r     '.  own    sakfs,    it    w;  i  w    iv.v    • 

.•ihi  :   ea  my  own  •.    ■■    .-k..^      .'X*  ,i..\  ,v_-^    i   s.r. 
tiiij..:.  that  I  feel  i   ...ivv  .,  :..;;.-         ^p,"„i!.  ^i, 


this  subject  with  humility  and  earneetiiMS 
of  the  same  degree — both  Intense. 

In  the  first  place  I  came  to  Chicago  at  the 
very  time  the  project  was  organized.  All  of 
you  know  the  relation  of  Chicago  to  the 
atomic  bomb  project  on  the  whole  was  much 
the  same  as  the  relation  is  between  the 
Bell  Telephone  laboratories  and  the  world- 
wide telephone  system.  Chicago  was  the 
original  laboratory  at  which  the  original 
scientific  work  for  the  production  of  plu- 
tonlura  was  consummated.  It  then  became 
an  advisory  laboratory  to  all  other  parts  of 
the  atomic  bomb  project.  I  lived  with  these 
scientists.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  aettle  and  live  with  their  trou- 
bles. My  first  problem  on  this  atomic  bomb 
project  was  to  put  Dr.  Szllard  on  and  oil  the 
pay  roll  three  times  on  the  same  day.  That 
gives  you  some  idea  of  the  way  military 
regulations  work  on  such  a  Job. 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  what  I  con- 
sider scientific  capital.  I  w.int  to  make  in- 
ventory of  the  scientific  capital  that  we  had 
at  the  beginning  of  this  war  out  of  which 
the  atomic  bomb  was  built.  I  would  like  to 
divide  this  scientific  capital  into  two  cate- 
gories, one  of  which,  scientific  principles, 
facts,  and  knowledge,  was  possessed  by  the 
■clentlsts  of  this  country  at  that  time.  And 
secondly,  the  scientific  capital  in  terms  of 
personnel  which  we  had  In  this  covmtry  at 
that  time. 

Now  the  scientific  capital  In  terms  of  prin- 
ciples and  knowledge  was  simply  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  atom.  We  knew  it  was  mostly 
empty  space  with  a  little  bit  of  a  center. 
Undor  certain  conditions  we  transmuted  the 
atom  Into  another  atom.  You  may  make 
the  atom  radioactive  in  which  the  bomb 
becomes  a  little  radio  sending  station,  or  like 
a  little  machine  gun  which  throws  cut 
bullets.  The  neutron  is  such  a  bullet  which 
could  be  used  to  cause  an  atom  to  split  into 
two  atoms  which  become  two  lesser  atoms 
and  release  some  200000.000  electronic  volts 
of  energy  as  compared  with  just  a  few  volts 
In  an  ordinary  chemical  reaction. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  make  clear  is 
that  most  of  the  scientific  capital  of  which 
I  have  spoken  was  not  developed  in  this 
country  but  came  from  abroad.  It  came 
from  England.  France.  Germany,  and  from 
Italy.  We  were  the  possessors  of  this  be- 
cause It  was  a  free  Interchange  of  scientific 
information.  It  came  to  us  via  that  route 
and  a  large  fraction  or  large  percentage  of 
this  was  imported  capital. 

Secondly.  1  would  like  to  mention  the  kind 
of  cnpltal  we  had  In  the  way  cf  scientific 
personnel.  If  you  have  read  the  Smyth 
repo.'t  you  will  realize  that  among  the  first 
five  men  who  proposed  to  our  country  the 
possibility  of  using  fission  to  produce  a  mili- 
tary instrument,  was  Szilard.  who  is  with  us, 
and  Fermi,  Teller.  Weisskopf.  A  majority  of 
these  people  were  not  citizens  at  that  time. 
Much  cf  the  scientific  capital  which  went 
all  the  way  throrch  the  project  making  it 
possible  to  develop  military  weapons  which 
ended — did  not  win,  but  ended  the  war 
quickly — was  Imported.  It  came  to  us  be- 
cause we  have  what  I  believe  was  the  greatest 
asset  in  the  world  for  defense:  that  Is.  a 
haven  to  thoee  scientists  who  wished  to  have 
free  expression  to  work  in  terms  of  free 
enterprise  and  to  live  In  a  country  In  which 
freedom  existed. 

What  Is  the  future  of  our  country  with 
rpspect  to  this  Instrtiment?  I  think  Szllard 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  while  It  has  given 
;s  an  advantage  and  has  saved  many  lives 
bv  ending  this  war  quickly,  we  may  have 
-    •    t  'hmg  which   places  us  at   a  great  dls- 

;  ii.tage  in  the  years  to  come  If  we  fall 
■low  in  making  proper  tise  of  this  energy. 
First  of  all.  In  living  with  all  these  scientists 
us  I  do,  I  know  that  all  of  them  believe  that 
'his  Nation  m\ist  remain  strong  whatever  Its 
future  function  In  the  world — come  war  or 
peace.  To  survive  we  must  remain  strong", 
liud  no  nation  is  gc.ng  to  remain  strong  if 
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any  of  thise  sources  of  scientific  capital  are 
In  any  w|y  hampered.  We  may  remain  a 
physicallyl  strong  nation.  We  may  remain 
strong  If  ^e  make  wise  use  of  scientific  capi- 
tal, as  I  h^ve  already  said,  which  diurlng  the 
war  was  gfeatly  depleted.  No  more  sclent ista 
were  traii^,  nor  new  pflnciples  discovered, 
and  we  h^ve  a  4-year  period  that  has  been 
almost  batikrupt  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  prodactiou  of  scientific  capital.  We 
must  agam  get  Immediately  to  this  phase  of 
the  work  c  the  Nation  is  to  remain  strong. 

Second!^,  we  must  develop  the  second 
phase  of  ^ientlfic  capital;  namely,  we  must 
develop  n^w  scientific  facts,  principles,  and 
laws.  In  I  other  words,  it  means  we  mvist 
n  a  vigorous  wholehearted  pro- 
eaearch  which  again  stimulates 
rise  and  research  which  has  given 
tmezpected  things  which  man 
of  In  times  of  need  and  In  other 
ell.  Let  me  mention  two  things. 
e  are  likely  to  be  led  completely 
astray  by  thinking  only  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
What  ona  has  done  is  to  split  the  uranium 
atom,  ana  in  language  which  we  all  know, 
namely.  #e  have  chosen  one  main  course 
and  wentidown  the  course  without  Investi- 
gating th^  side  avenues.  That  is  the  one 
thing  the  military  and  other  people  did  for 
us  duringr  the  war.  Our  primary  Job  was  to 
get  the  pomb  made.  We  took  only  one 
scientific  lact  and  followed  it  through  to  its 
conclusioa. 

It  is  kaown  to  all  scientists  that  If  you 
could  convert  hydrogen  to  make  helium,  the 
amount  (4  energy  would  be  far  greater  than 
the  amouht  of  energy  we  now  have  by  split- 
ting the  Uranium  atom.  In  my  own  field,  a 
field  whicji  appears  to  have  no  social  or  mili- 
tary signl^cance,  the  field  of  cosmic  rays  in 
which  yo^  sit  up  on  top  of  a  mountain  dur- 
ing the  Slimmer  and  coiuit  little  rays  coming 
in.  It  Is  i&  practice  which  was  almost  com- 
pletely dr«)pped  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
This  research  has  shown  the  presence  of 
particles  known  as  mesatrcns,  which  release 
not  millions  or  hundreds  of  millions  of  volts 
of  energy  ;but  release  hundreds  of  billions  of 
volts  of  eiiergy. 

What  I  ami  mentioning  is  that  if  there 
should  bet  another  war,  the  strength  of  the 
country  in  all  probability  will  depend  as 
much  up^n  new  discoveries  which  are  made 
as  It  will'  upon  the  utilization  of  scientific 
principle*  we  already  know.  If  we  do  not 
make  provision  for  both  the  discovering  and 
creating  i>f  these  and  also  acquiring  them 
from  othir  places,  we  are  short-sighted,  in- 
deed, as  iregards  the  strength  of  our  own 
Nation.     ' 

The  particular  part  of  this  May-Johnson 
bill  whictt  I  think  will  be  very  dangerous  to 
the  coun1>7  Is  the  part  upon  which  Dr.  Urey 
has  talke^.  namely,  that  Is  the  part  with  re- 
spect to  atcurity.  Let's  ask  what  this  sort  of 
thing  wotld  do.  The  bill  says  that  it  Is  In 
the  powtr  of  the  commission  to  decide 
whether  ^r  not  a  harmful  amount  of  energy 
has  been  I  released.  Under  those  conditions 
can  I  work  on  mesatrons?  I  just  don't  know. 
I  don't  know  what  harmful  amounts  of 
energy  are  concerned.  And  may  I  Join  with 
the  other  speakers  in  my  concern  of  the  last 
4  years  uader  an  organization  similar  to  this 
suggested  in  the  bill  which  gives  me  very 
grave  dci|bt  as  to  whether  or  not  I  could 
start  in  dn  any  such  thing  with  any  assiu'- 
ance  I  could  go  through  with  It. 

What  veould  happen  with  the  results  would 
be  twofold.  First  of  all.  we  have  security. 
If  we  hate  secrecy  with  respect  to  our  own 
research  ether  nations  will  reciprocate.  They 
couldn't  ko  anything  else.  Rememt)€r  what 
we  said  pt  first — that  a  large  fraction  of 
otu-  sclenitlflc  capital  In  the  way  of  funda- 
mental research  came  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. THat  Is  one  field  in  which  we  cannot 
compete  t^lth  other  nations — that  Is  the  field 
of  keeping  secrecy,  and  I  am  glad  we  cannot. 

Second  y.  I  am  not  different  from  other 
scientist^t    A  aclenttst  is  not  going  to  woiic 
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In  a  field  in  wMch  he  h^  to  bave  freedom  of 
thought  and  freedom  of  enterprise  when  he 
kno^-s  at  any  moment  someone  from  a  com- 
mission not  responsible  to  anyone  may  within 
their  own  Judgment  say.  "No,  this  experiment 
cannot  go  on."  So  we  will  do  two  things. 
We  will  lock  the  door  to  Information  coming 
In  from  outside — being  imported.  We  will 
I  make  ourselves  weaker  viritb  respect  to  re- 
ch  being  done  In  this  country.  I  think 
security  as  abown  in  this  bill,  or  any  security 
at  all.  will  materially  weaken  oiir  standing 
and  strength  of  our  Nation  an>ong  other 
nations.  Finally,  }ust  let  me  say  that  If 
security  concerning  fundamental  research  U 
insisted  upon,  that  we  may  expect  tu  happen 
here  what  has  happened  in  other  places  In- 
stead of  Fermi.  S^ilard,  and  Wigner  coming 
to  our  shores  we  may  expect  them  to  emigrate 
to  such  shores  where  such  and  such  a  thing 
may  be  done.  I  feel  the  very  bill  Itself 
■abotagea — no.  that  is  not  a  good  word,  for  It 
Is  one  they  use  on  us — the  very  bill  destroys 
the  very  thing  that  we  want  to  make  strong. 
I  think  It  will  be  fine  for  you  to  hear  from 
the  next  scientist,  who  is  a  young  man  who 
worked  on  this  project. 

I  might  say  this — that  the  scientists  en- 
tered upon  this  project  first  of  all  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  an  atomic  bomb  could  be 
made.  I  think  It  was  the  hope  of  most  of 
tbem  to  find  out  it  couldnt  be  done  and  so 
•euld  go  home  and  know  there  was  no  such 
danger.  But  every  step  Indicated  it  could 
be  done,  and  when  It  was  done  the  primary 
and  all-important  motive  was  that  this  must 
be  done  before  Germany  did  it.  They  hoped 
that  when  that  happened  the  war  would  end 
and  lives  would  be  saved  and  it  would  pre- 
vent future  wars.  I  have  seen,  actually. 
Fcrml  age  some  25  years  on  the  project  and 
each  and  every  man  who  has  lived  for  this 
thing  contes  to  know,  as  people  cannot  know 
who  bear  of  it  overntght.  what  the  thing 
means.  A  most  enlightening  stateaoent  was 
made  by  Wignor  to  General  Orovea  irtieii  he 
said,  "You  will  do  a  disservice  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  keeping  this  inftsmation  from 
them  because  the  American  peopde  are  going 
to  have  to  decide  after  the  war  what  sbovild 
be  done  with  this  type  of  enerpy.  when  they 
themaelves  have  not  had  the  time  to  assimi- 
late tbe  facts  and  decide  what  this  means.'* 
I  listened  to  this  statement,  and  it  *dnt 
mean  much  to  me  at  the  time.  I  didn't 
realiae  It  takes  years  of  living  with  a  thing  to 
reallae  Its  potentialities.  Secondly,  that 
secrecy  keeps  from  the  American  people  the 
very  facts  that  we  have  to  know  to  he  strong 
as  a  democracy  and  strong  as  a  physical  Na- 
tion. Secrecy  as  such  in  fundamental  re- 
search has  no  place  in  the  American  ecbeme 

of    thing.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  r.O':^,"^  RIZIIY 

or  <'>K.;  AHo.Mf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W€Ant»da]f.  November  14,  IHi 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remariLs  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  inciude  Lherein 
a  declaration  of  princlpies  by  tiie  Repab> 
lican  SUte  Centxvi  Ctjmmittec  of  Ari- 
zona, dated  NovwBibeT  7,  IMS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  out  in  the  great 
SoutlTwest  comes  a  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples and  fundamentals  which,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  clearly  presents  tlie 
issues  between  the  two  major  political 
parties  in  this  countrF.     It  is  radtcaiism 


versus  prudent  conservatism.  Otherwise 
stated,  the  New  Deal  Democratic  philoso- 
phy based  upon  a  supernatural  state  em- 
bracing the  fundamentals  of  state  so- 
cialism versus  a  policy  t>ased  upon  the 
fundnnvrrtal  concepts  oX  a  republican 
fom  of  coviemment  as  contemplated  and 
practiced  by  Jefferson  and  Lincoln. 

This  declaration  of  principles  oy  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee  of 
Arizona  i.s.  to  my  way  of  thinking,  so 
timely  and  so  clearly  states  the  issues,  as 
to  recommend  its  reading  to  all  citizens, 
repardless  of  present  party  affiliations, 
who  have  hope  and  faith  in  the  future 
of  a  free  America. 


DBcLAaanoir    or    ruMciPLB    bt    RatTBLicAN 
STATE    cxirrEAL    ooMMrmx    or     aaizoNA. 

NOVKMBXa  7.   1B4S 

The  BepUbUcan  Party  of  the  Bute  of 
Arizona  recofniaee  that  the  mnjor  pollt'cal 
Issue  in  this  State  and  in  the  Nation  is  be- 
tween extreme  radicalism  and  prudent  oon- 
servatiam. 

We  Intend  to  meet  this  issue  without 
evasion  or  equivocattec  and  tn  fl^t  it  with 
every  honorable  reeoiuee  within  our  power 
and  otir  abilities. 

Therefore  the  Republican  Party  of  Arlxana 
declares  itself  to-  be  the  Conservative  Party 
of  this  State,  and  to  be  in  militant  opposition 
to  the  Democratic  or  RadiChl  Party  which  by 
word,  plan,  and  action  Is  striving  to  fasten 
communistic  theories  and  practices  upon  this 
State  and  upon  this  Mation. 

We  Ijelleve  It  to  be  our  duty  to  give  the 
voters  at  this  State  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  definite  choice  between  tbe  unwholesome 
trend  of  the  Democratic  Party  toward  state 
socialism  or  communism  or  unbridled  radi- 
calism, and  a  sane,  wholesome,  statesmanlike 
conservatism  aimed  to  preserve  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  of  the  State  and 
the  Nation,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Individual 
within  the  framework  of  fair  and  Just  and 
Impartial  laws  courageously  and  impartially 
administered  for  the  common  good 

We  believe  that  the  only  device  by  which  a 
republlcr.n  form  of  government  can  be  main- 
tained is  through  the  operation  of  the  two- 
party  sy.stem.  A  strong,  alert.  Intelligent, 
patriotic  mlnori^  party  vigilant  In  its  oppo- 
sition, firm  In  its  criticism,  efldeat  In  Ita 
alternative  propoaitioin.  is  HwMspensaMe  to 
the  permanence  of  the  Bepotillc. 

Tlie  existence  of  the  two-party  system  re- 
quires the  statement  of  opposed  principles 
and  program  in  clear  terms  in  order  that  the 
cltiaens  may  make  a  choice  at  election  time. 
Tliere  must  be  a  defined  battle  Ihie  between 
the  two  parties  which  must  be  stated  clearly 
and  adhered  to  faithfully  by  the  minority 
party.  Only  by  this  conduct  can  It  hope  to 
become   the   majority  party. 

The  Republican  Party  of  this  State  ^salres 
to  compel  a  choice  between  Its  pregiam  and 
principles,  and  the  program  and  prlnctples  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Theretore.  after  eclemn  deliberations  the 
Reputilican  Party  atakes  public  this  declara- 
tion of  Its  prtartptsB,  tts  program,  and  Ita 
plan. 

President  Trtiman  has  by  ««ord  and  act 
established  the  party  line  for  the  Oeiaocratic 
Party.  Explicitly  and  clearly  be  has  declared 
the  Democratic  Party  to  be  tbe  radical  party 
of  the  Nation  and  of  the  States.  He  has 
made  It  explicit  tbat  the  Democraiic  Party, 
under  his  leadership,  will  turn  to  the  left, 
and  that  his  program  of  legl&UUan  will  carry 
the  country  in  the  direction  of  state  social- 
tern  He  bas  asade  It  expaett  that  tate  pro- 
gram shall  Include  further  iwiliall—Mnii  of 
Federal  authority,  deflctt  speaftag,  cattcal 
class  leglslatkn.  adBtalatnr-  '  -k,  law  to 

favor  radical  gnaqM,  en-.-.iax:  '  it  tndt- 
vidual  freedoms,  a  progrcaslve  nuUlftcatlon  of 
the  rtgliu  and  prtvUeges  of  the  48  States  and 
increasing  circumscription  and  strangling  of 


the  American  sjetem  of  fair  and  free  oum- 
petition  in  btolaaM. 

In  each  instance ,  to  the  detriment  oS.  the 
Btate  0*  Artaona.  this  radical  party  Mne  has 
been  echoed  and  aped  bv-  the  Irattattve  State 
admtnistratlon  of  Governor  Oslxsv. 

The  Reimblican  Party  of  tliis  State,  there- 
fore, true  to  Its  obltgatlons  to  the  State  and 
to  the  Ration,  declares  Itself  to  be  m  deter- 
mined opposition  to  theae  principles  and  to 
this  program.  It  ofTer!»  a  hmne  ai>d  a  rallying 
place  for  that  Tast  body  of  American  voters 
of  all  pmrtles  who  wish  to  express  tbelr  dts- 
appro\'al  of  IS  years  of  radical  eocroacb- 
ment:  and  who  wish  to  preserve  that  form  of 
gorernment  and  that  way  of  life  nnd  that 
wise  method  of  conduct  Ing  our  private  and 
our  busteeaa  affairs  which  has  made  the 
United  states  the  freateat,  aaoat  pukiailva. 
most  powerful,  and  moat  liapBf  aMtoD  on 
the  aarth  i 

The  Republican  Party  off  Artaona  fliflnae  Hi 
conception  of  the  meaning  0(  tlie  imtf^OB^ 
aervatlTe."  To  conaerve  aeans  to^ava.  A 
conservative  party,  first,  la  a  party  lypnMfl 
to  unbridled  radicalism.  It  Is  not  a  party  of 
reaction  nor  one  whose  mind  ts  cloited  to  sug- 
gestlons  for  moral,  political,  and  social  Im- 
provement. It  Is  not  a  party  that  places 
property  rights  above  human  righu.  but  a 
party  that  recotnibses  the  Importance  tioth  of 
property  and  htmian  rights,  and  protects  lx)th 
from  Impairment  or  destruction,  rt  means 
a  r»rty  devoted  to  saving  and  protecting  our 
republican  form  of  government  with  ita 
gT-aranties  of  equal  opportunity  for  all.  It 
does  not  believe  in  povernment  by  mtnorltles. 
In  class  or  race  prejtidlce,  or  In  favoring  one 
section  of  our  population  above  any  other 
section,  Ijut  It  does  believe  In  protecting  all 
the  dtlBens  In  all  the  rights  by  reqtaring  all 
clttrens,  all  classes,  all  groups  to  wort  lor  the 
common  good.  It  ntesns  a  psrty  devoted  to 
snviris  the  right  of  every  Individnal  to  make 
the  moet  of  his  abilities  In  any  business  or 
eallint!  he  t*ooBBS.  and  to  lay  aside  and  keep 
and  Invest  his  surplus  to  Insure  semirUy  In 
old  agr  It  means  a  party  that  shaB  devote 
itself  to  saving  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of  Ariaatxa  from  aping  and  adopting  the 
evils  of  communism  or  socialism  or  any  other 
foreign  philosophy  which  may  Impair  the 
right  of  eacjQ  cltiren  to  lire  his  own  life  as  he 
shall  ctaooee  within  the  framework  of  Just 
laws  enacted  for  the  protection  of  tats 
neighbors. 

The  aims  of  a  conservative  party  must  be 
to  save  to  the  citizen  his  rights  to  mnJntaln 
his  home,  create  a  family  and  educate  It, 
and  within  his  doors  to  worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  his  conaclODce.  It 
must  conserve  his  right  to  choose  »-hatever 
celling  may  appeal  to  him  as  a  means  of  live- 
lihood, and  to  change  that  calling  at  wUl. 
It  must  conEcrve  his  right  to  go  Into  any 
btislness  he  doAres  and  to  conduct  that  busi- 
ness a'ithout  imprcper  Government  aied- 
dllng.  It  mt»t  conserve  his  right  to  compete 
fairly  with  his  business  rivals,  and  to  oon- 
diict  his  ftore.  his  shop,  his  fano.  hit  factory 
according  to  his  beet  Judgnant.  The  only 
laws  tiiat  shall  limit  his  Tmeflmii  ai  acUtat 
shall  be  tbuse  properly  asaeSed  to  protect 
his  neighboBS.  riiw  laan  i.  and  ecsaepetitors 
from  dtshoaesty  and  aaCair  practloee  and  hla 
emptoyaes  from  iniustice  and  espkittatlon. 
It  must  coneerre  hla  right  u  -  -  k-  ri  vrnUL. 
and  amoMTit  al  that  profit  »'  ited 


orUy  by 

flislMaiealy.  tlH 
the  health  oif  the 
serve    hts   nght 
amoont  of  hla 


gr«ed.  exixixoioa. 
«f  hie  wapliiiiies. 
itaauet 
to  he  Masfted  to   the 
or  a(  bis   produ<nK)n 
or  tats  cK^pa.  and  his  rtgbt  to  tmr  ^Y,--'f  h* 

serve  and  faalw  fela  tl^tt  %e  >  •'  vra! 

in  new  saatUMB  aad  ta  aisk>  '•■^r.n. able 
profit  therelry.  mnd  to  oomricte.  to  itrveat.  ts 
expand  for  the  benefit  of  hlmsetf  and  the 
oommuntty  In  whicih  be  darells.     fills  and 
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only  thU  to  th*  daflnlUon  or  the  word  "con- 
•enratlv*"  •■  tt  shall  »•  appllMl  to  the  pro- 
gram of  th*  lUpubllcan  Party. 

Th«  Republican  Party  of  Arlxona  bellfvet 
that  th«  American  lyatam  of  private  busl- 
IMaa  and  private  capital  haa  proven  lt«  ex- 
cellence and  Its  efficiency  through  the 
eantury  and  a  half  of  the  life  of  thli  nation. 
It  must  not  bt  Impftlnd  nor  destroyed.  It 
U  this  American  fyitcm  that  wun  the  war 
by  applying  its  genius,  knowledge,  and  tech- 
nique to  the  production  and  Invention  of 
ammunlUcus  and  InsuumenU  of  war.  This 
system.  In  operation,  came  t«.>  the  aid  of  the 
world  and  SAved  the  world.  In  competition 
with  the  sy<«tems  of  state  socialism  and 
0(»nniunlsni  it  proved  Itself  to  be  superior. 
Nations  which  do  not  believe  tn  our  system 
were  compelled  to  call  upon  us  for  aid  and 
would  have  gone  down  to  defeat  had  not  that 
aid  been  generously  given.  Other  nations 
which  did  not  believe  In  our  sy&tem  were 
dadalTely  defeated.  It  has  proved  Itself  to 
b*  superior  to  any  other  system  In  war, 
as  It  has  demonstrated  its  supsrlurity  in 
times  of  peace.  The  Republican  Party  of 
Arlsona  will  fight  to  maintain  that  system 
against  \ta  enemies  In  the  opposition  party 
and  the  communistic  allies  of  the  opposition 
party. 

The  Rspubllcan  Party  of  Arizona  recog- 
nlzss  that  the  second  of  the  great  lasuea  be- 
fore this  country  Is  this:  Shall  organized 
labor  rule  the  United  States,  or  shall  the 
United  States  govern  organized  labor? 

The  Republican  Party  of  Arizona  asserts 
that  we  must  protect  organized  labor  In  each 
and  every  one  of  its  Just  rights,  but  that 

we  must    not  submit  to  be  governed   by   it. 

Organized  labor  comprises  but  a  Iractlon 
of  cur  population.  We  believe  It  dangerous 
to  cur  future  tliat  a  fraction  of  our  citizens 
should  be  permitted  to  assume  the  dictator- 
ship over  all  our  citizens. 

The  Republican  Party  of  Arizona  believes 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of 
labor  organizations  are  bewildered  and  ap- 
palled by  the  tactics  and  conduct  of  some 
of  their  leaders  which  have  thrown  this 
country  Into  a  turmoil  of  class  strife,  result- 
ing In  unnecessary.  lU-adviaed  and  destruc- 
tive aUriXes  at  a  moment  when  unity  and 
cooperation  Is  necessary  tu  imdo  the  de- 
struction of  war.  and  to  xeturn  this  country 
to  peace  and  prosperity. 

We  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations  desire  that  all 
unions  be  rescued  from  tha  hands  of  racliet- 
•trs  who  have  !>el:-cd  dictatorial  pcwi-rs  tu  too 
many  of  the  unions;  and  that  they  desire 
their  unions  to  be  purged  of  communistic 
Influences  which  seek  to  make  of  a  proper 
labor  movement  an  Instrumentality  of  revo- 
lution 

Because  the  Republican  Party  of  Arizona 
Is    '  .<   friend   of   responsible   labor, 

anu  nt  labor  shall  be  protected  in 

all  lu  basic  rights,  and  assisted  in  Its  wise 
and   prudent   programs   for   the   betterment 
of  the  workers  of  the  country  and  of  the 
State.  It  asserts  that  It  will  do  all  that  l!  - 
within  Its  power  to  anilst  the  labor  tn< 
It  to  free  ttwlf  from  the  tir 
in,  ^ntnmttnNrte,  end  rev' 
tn  «rtler  t-- 

■af<«  tn  the  .  • 

ic,  and  moderate  men  who  make  up 
t.  '!'v  -'   ->'!    lab<»r  unions 

r  •'   !  ('  ity  proposes  that  ftU  la> 

>>'r  I.,'  MiAii  be  n<\  1  reor* 
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that  share  should  take  the  form  of  the  high- 
est possible  wages,  the  best  conditions  in 
Which  to  work,  and  the  shortest  practicable 
hours.  But  the  public  must  be  protected 
by  measures  that  see  to  tt  that  labor  shall  not 
take  more  than  its  just  share  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  public  at  large.  There  exists 
no  right  In  any  minority  group  to  monopolize 
proeperlty.  nor,  by  demanding  more  than  lis 
share,  to  prevent  any  other  group,  or  the 
unorganized  public,  from  participating  equi- 
tably In  the  good  things  of  life. 
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C-ick  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr  pennstlvan;a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  P.EPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  November  14, 1945 

Mr.  HOCII.  Mr.  Speaker  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  a  poem  by  one  of  my  juvenile 
constituents: 

I  am  a  little  girl,  you  see,  and  trying  to  find 

a  friend 
Who'll   be  so  kind  and  help  me  out  with   a 

lending  hand. 
You  see.  my  problem  is  so  big  and  I  am  Just 

quite  small. 
I  guess  111   never  be  able  to  understand   It 

quite  at  all. 

I  have  a  daddy  sweet  and  kind  but  he  is  far 
away, 

And  mommy  always  tells  me  we  don't  know 

how  long  he'll  stay. 
Eut  ge?.  I  miss  him  very  much  and  want  him 

to  come  home. 
So  mister,  could  you  help  me  please,  and  try 

to  bring  him  heme? 

I  didn't  understand,  at  first,  why  daddy  went 

away — so 
Mommy  told  me  everything— jvst  why  he  had 

to  go. 
But  now  the  war  Is  over  and  he's  still  across 

the  ssa. 
Oh  please,  kind  mister,  help  me.  and  bring 

him  back  to  me. 

I  mlfs  my  daddy  very  much  and  feel  so  very 

cad 
When   I  see  some  other  children  a-playing 

With  their  dad. 
I  have  my  mommy.  It  is  true,  but  iihe  is  Just 

Ilka  me, 
8o  very  lonesome  and  so  blue  for  dad  acrots 

the  sea. 

Now  when  I  think  of  Christmas.  I  can  think 

of  only  this 
That  my  daddy  would  be  the  nleiMt  gift  cf 

all  the  nncfl  I  v.idi. 
nut  I  know  thnt  good  old  Santa  just  can't 

brirg  him  like  a  toy, 
I  I'm  asking  >uti  to  help  me.  please,  and 

bring  tn*  all  Hint  J  >y. 

i  V*  tried  to  be  so  big  and  brav*  stid  not  get 

feeling  blue. 
But  now  It  seems  so  very  long,  I  guess  y«.u'd 

feel  snil  tt^o. 
Ttiftt's   why   lin   |.i-..'iii<(t  fof  your  help   to 

tnske  my  n  >  *, 

And  hrinn  him  h<  im  n  r  ChrUtmM  M  h*  onn 

be  with  me. 

ao  please  be  kind  and  help  ro*  uut  and  1  sm 

sure  V'--'  "  '■<' 
\  thousand  i  i  from  %h»  Ixird  AUU  » 

111 
''Ve'U  Mil  i  ■  en  teeomM 

Aiitf  na  <  n  on  jrou,  mltur.  to  hasten 

oil  limi  Oaf. 

— laiiiffi  Ulmbwh, 
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ION.  ALBERT  GORE 

or    TCNNCSSES 

IN  the;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  14. 194S 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  fx.cnd  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  t^e  following  letter: 

NEtv  YoHK.  N.  Y.,  October  25,  1945. 
lion.  Al^e  t  Gcre. 

Vnitet  I  States  House  of  Representatives, 
M  arhington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dbaji  Mb.  Gore:  It  was  nice  seeing  you 
and  your  Iriends  the  other  night.  Uy  only 
regret  Is  hat  after  such  wonderful  stories 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  should  have 
been  calUd  upon  to  spsak  on  so  serious  a 
subject  as  inllalion.  Whether  I  succeeded  or 
not  Dt  that  late  ho'jr — perhaps  all  of  our 
minds  weie  on  plcasantcr  subjects — I  do  not 
know. 

Here  Is  what  I  wanted  to  say:  Before  we 
can  decld(  the  question  cf  Inflation  and  all 
the  other  economic  problems,  dcraes.lc  and 
foreign,  fhcing  us  we  must  get  an  over-all 
picture  ol  the  balance  sheet  of  ths  coun- 
trj- — a  kli  d  of  Inventory  that  would  show 
these  fact  i: 

What  ai  e  our  present  debts?  These  must 
be  div.dcji  into  what  the  public  holds  In 
more  or  less  a  demand  debt, 
2d  to  others.  Also  how  much 
lave  to  go  In  debt  to  pay  for 
war  contrtcts  terminated  with  the  goods  de- 
livered ar^  contracts  siill  to  run?  How  much 
will  v.e  aave  to  raise  for  Bretton  Woods, 
UNRRA.  a|id  foreign  loans  of  every  typa? 

Then.  \iio  oupht  to  examine  our  productive 
capacity  Snd  determine  how  to  divide  that 
productio|i,  first,  to  see  that  enough  cf  what 
Is  pr:.ducfed  remains  in  the  Uniled  S:ates 
to  avoid  «l?astrcus  Inflation,  and  then  how 
much  to  allocate  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Europe.  a|ilna,  the  Philippines.  Unless  th  s 
dividing  is  done  wisely,  we  will  sink  and 
the  whol^  world  will  go  down  with  us.  We 
should  dH-ect  our  aid  to  foreign  countries 
by  giving  priority  to  those  who  need  the 
mcst  and]  who  wlU  use  It  to  help  eet  them- 
lelves  on! their  own  feet. 

If  we  Ipromlss  loans  to  foreigners,  th'? 
money  wfll  be  lueless  If  they  cannot  buy 
the  goodi  from  our  production  here.  Sich 
demands  wllj  further  Inflation  temporarily 
because  tl  ley  arctavate  demands  here.  There 
is  no  UB(  giving  foreigners  credit  (or  our 
clt.zans  greater  buyln«  power  through  In- 
creased w  igv's  and  decreaccd  trxec)  unless  we 
are  villln  x  to  establish  priorities  which  will 
ration  cti  ■  production  where  we  want  It  to 
go  until    jfoductlon  Inrreaees. 

Wo  mu  t  be  cnreful,  when  we  give  std  to 

other  coifitrles.  th'^t  this  «!d  N  not  u-cU  to 

'  .  .  t   „,    xo 

.  r-htrli.  I 

thiitk,      ih<juid      bo      I  d 

Czechorlfwrti'ii    Finre*,  ..i.u  

rr*  iintloiu;  nie  abnit  to  n; 

th^lr  Ind4i»ti'  1  IMisrirj  bf»<«  to'.r'  :•  .1  11  r- 
•  elf  -onelbuver  and  one  sriinr-  pnrt  Is  tolul- 
1  ■■    •  .:.■. 

nnini   mirt^ry    nil   our   minrral  I 

snd  oM»ri<  iioturiil  ■.-..■'!    •••      V  I 

(I  itlMDtl    <    f  I  ,1  \v    II  y 
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Al^T.'J 


Ttie  demand  for  goods  und  ucrva.M>d 
wage*  the  race  between  prices  and  the  cost 
of  living — Is  going  on  here  and  all  over  the 
world.  Last  night,  different  men  n  ised  this 
queetlon.  Being  the  host  I  wanted  to  say 
as  gently  as  I  could  that  the  cond.tlons  we 
are  facmg  were  tvought  about  by  our  own 
procrastination  and  negligence  in  not  having 
/aced  the  Issue  when  the  first  price  control 
bill  was  enacted  into  law.  All  elements  of 
cost,  wages,  rents — everything — ahculd  have 
been  Included  In  the  original  bill.  Failure 
to  do  so  started  the  race — es  was  ihen  pre- 
dicted by  yourself.  Monroney,  and  a  few 
others.  That  failure  is  the  basic  cause  of 
the  present,  continuous  spiral Img  of  prices. 

I  think  that  In  the  present  circumstances 
reducing  taxes  too  much  now.  and  with  no 
Indication  of  future  plans.  Is  un^ylse — and 
may  be  seriously  Inflationary — untl.  we  have 
a  better  conspecttis  of  our  financial  and  eco- 
nomic condition.  I  had  hoped  thlj  "scuttle 
and  riin"  policy  which  Is  evidenced  through- 
out our  life — mllitar>'.  economic,  salrltual — 
should  have  been  held  off  and  made  parallel 
with  peace  and  as  we  knew  what  our  de- 
mands and  obligations  were.  As  3  tried  to 
say  last  night,  tax  reductions  shculd  have 
been  more  considered,  outlined,  md  then 
put  Into  effect,  and  only  after  the  Inventory 
into  our  national  wealth  and  liabilities  was 
known.  Perhaps  the  experts  had  this  be- 
fore them.  Even  now  it  would  not  take 
long,  perhaps  a  month.  Then  we  would  have 
had  facts — not  fictions  stirred  by  al  the  con- 
tending pressure  groups  trying  to  h'»lp  them- 
selves in  prices,  wages,  and  taxes  for  their 

own  Interests  and  Ignoring  the  gen>;ral  good. 
The  race  of  selfishness  Is  on.  It  plays  an 
Important  part  In  the  Inflationary  ])rocess. 

One  other  thing  I  tried  to  bring  out  was 
that  we  must  have  full  production.  Without 
It  we  cannot  keep  any  semblance  of  modern, 
civilised  government.  We  risk  inflation.  We 
mute  the  voice  with  which  we  speak  :  or  peace 
In  this  world  Witii  •..■..-  full  produ:;tlon  we 
can  escape  inflation  Laixjr  and  manigement 
must  be  made  to  realize  this.  Labor  disputes 
cannot  continue  to  Interfere  with  pri>duction 
as  they  do.  In  our  civilization,  where  jieople 
are  induced  to  buy  things  and  to  make  them 
a  part  of  their  dally  lives,  a  deep  obligation 
rests  on  management  and  labor  to  till  those 
needs. 

For  years  I  have  had  high  hopc^  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  Intelligent  leadership  In 
management  and  labor  to  bring  about  under- 
•undlng  without  Interference  of  Oovern- 
ment. 

Reaction  from  the  war  effort  hai  caused 
much  of  the  unrest,  but  unless  strife  ceass* 
soon.  Oovernment  must  take  a  hand,  and  a 
strong  one,  in  the  interest  of  the  con'^stasts, 
the  public,  and  Itself. 

Whole  segments  of  society  hsve  lost  their 
perspective  as  to  the  rights  of  others  Worse 
yet,  many  have  lost  their  capacity  fcr  Indig- 
nation over  their  own  wrongs  and  the  wrongs 
Inflicted  upon  otheri. 
Sincerely, 

BxaNASD  U    B/JIX7CN. 

P.  8— The  mlrael*  of  American  ^     '  i 
can  save  the  situation  now,  as  it  u 
but  U  muii  hurry,  hurry,  hurry. 
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Mr.    ARXlfDl.    Mr.   BpcRkci.    under 
iHVf  iirtnt«4  to  txUnd  my  rotrarlu  In 


the  Record,  1  Include  the  following  inter- 
c."?tlnR  editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
dated  October  19.  1945: 

pantnrM  roe  rsxLvaB 

I^jr  a  long  time  the  Government  has  been 
after  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America. 

By  antitrust  suit  and  other  acUona  It  baa 
tried  to  break  up  or  punl&h  the  company. 
The  litigation  has  t>een  so  Involved,  with  pro- 
ceedings of  such  record-breaking  length,  that 
It  has  been  difDcult  lor  a  layman  to  determine 
Its  merits. 

FYankly,  we  don't  know  whether  the  Alu- 
minum Co.  Is  as  bad  as  the  Oovernment  says 
It  Is,  or  as  good  as  Its  ofBclals  contend.  We 
suspect  It's  In  between. 

We  do  know  that  when  war  came  and  alu- 
minum was  needed  for  planes  and  other 
weapons  In  undreamed-of  quantities,  the 
Aluminum  Co  used  Its  wealth  and  know- 
how  and  facilities  to  do  a  job  so  magnificent 
that  the  war  could  not  have  been  won  with- 
out it. 

But  the  demand  for  aluminum  was  beyond 
the  capscity  of  any  private  company.  So  the 
Government  spent  some  S700,000.000  to  build 
aliuninum  plants. 

Now  the  queation  of  disposing  ol  tbeae 
plants  arises. 

And  the  Justice  Department  and  Surplus 
Property  Board  are  determined  they  must  go 
to  comjsetltors  of  the  Aluminum  Co  .  in  order 
to  break  up  what  they  contend  Is  a  monopoly. 

But  apparently  this  can't  be  done  Just  by 
selling  the  plants  to  competing  companies, 
even  at  very  low  prices. 

I.  W.  Wilson,  vice  president  of  the  company, 
charges  that  the  Government  proposes  to 
provide  six  different  subsidies  to  enable  other 
companies  to  operate  the  new  plants.  Amid 
the  charges  and  confusion,  it  does  seem  clear 
that   various  subsidies  are  Intended. 

Subsidies,  of  course,  come  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  taxpayers. 

Once  started,  they  tend  never  to  cease. 

They  are.  as  iAi.  Wilson  charged,  "an  Invi- 
tation to  reckless,  extravagant,  and  calculated 
mismanagement" 

We  are  Inclined  to  agree  that  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  there  were  more  competition 
In  the  aluminum  industry.  But  not  at  the 
price  of  subsidies.  President  Truman  yester- 
day indicated  that  lie,  too.  Is  against  subsi- 
dies. 

New  plants  are  available  for  companies  that 
want  to  make  aluminum,  at  low  prices.  Ore 
and  waterpower  and  the  other  e«sentlals  of 
aluminum  prodtictlon  are  svailable. 

If  other  companies  still  cannot  compete 
with  the  Aluminum  Co.  under  those  condi- 
tions, then  It  doesn't  seem  to  be  s  ease  of 
monopoly  but  rather  of  too  much  smartnea^ 
and  efficiency  on.  the  part  of  Alcoa.  And 
surely  It  la  bad  buslnras  to  use  public  funds 
to  offset  the  lower  efficiency  of  competing 
firms. 

This  country  haa  a  lot  of  other  Oov*rn> 
ment  pisnu— mafnaaium.  synthetic  rubber, 
Bviatiun  gaaoUn*,  radio,  and  alMtrlcal  aquip* 
msnt,  etc. 

If  we  start  subsidising  altialaMi  acNn* 
piinles  that  can't  stand  on  thsir  own  iMBUMMa 
f**t,  tlirn  why  not  fniiuw  the  aMM  poltcy 
WIU)  the**  otb*r  planu? 

Juki  as  eur*ty  as  wr  ktnrt  It  with  aluminum 

thare'll  b*  denumds  U)  do  the  earn*  thing  In 

tl#ldB.    Th*n  w*  11  have  tas|>aysrs  balp* 

iKtstn  a  tot  of  firms  thst  aren't  eap«Mt 

uf  iMiinpetini  on  their  own, 

Xt's  I  '  ■•  i|  to  sell  eurplue  war  planta  to 
Arm*  I  operate  them  on  their  own 

money  and  iiiitlativ*.    Itii  fUll*  MMther  t<> 

us*  public  fund*  to  botoltr  peer  efaratoii 
au  they  «an  eompeU  with  |0o4  ooei. 


Noi   I'ndi.ix   F.\Actinf;' 
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IN  THE  HOl'BE  OF  RKP1MWTATI\'FS 
We<ine»day.  November  14,  1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  until  last 
June  the  foreign  policy  of  this  adminis- 
tration In  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union 
was  well  de.scribed  in  the  memorable 
words  of  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
Joseph  C.  Grew,  when  he  said  that  we 
were  "leaning  over  backward  to  avoid  of- 
fending Russia." 

Last  month,  our  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
James  Byrnes,  reported  on  the  failure 
of  the  London  Conference  of  Foreign 
Ministers.  M  !v mes"  analysis  of  our 
present  attiti.v.*.  •.,.ward  Soviet  Russia  ia, 
in  his  own  words,  that  "we  are  not  un- 
duly exacting." 

Today,  many  competent  observers  of 
our  foreign  jxjlicy  claim  that  our  failure 
to  be  firm,  precise,  and  clear  in  our  for- 
eign polloy  exactions  toward  Ru-ssian  re- 
armament and  territoinal  and  political 
demands  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  will 
result  in  an  increasing  drift  toward  world 
catastrophe. 

Here  are  tliree  articles  by  di-'-tinfisshed 
commentators  which  have  ar; '  i  ^  :  in 
recent  weeks  empha.slyine  ':••  >   a.  ■»  -^v  to 

world  peace  in  this  policy  ol  iii.>.s<  z  laire 
and  lais.<5ez  aller,  that  has  been  character- 
ized by  the  Secretary  of  State  a*  one  of 
being    not  unduly  exacting": 

pcaiix)Ds  DKirr 
(By  Walter  LIppmann) 

With  the  President  the  men  who  have  the 
chief  responsibility  for  our  foreign  relations 
are  Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr  Vinson,  Mr.  Patterson, 
and  Mr  Forrestal.  They  too  must  be  asking 
themselves  what  Is  the  matter,  and  why  the 
external  irfluence  of  the  United  States  is  now 
so  much  leas  constructive  and  beneficent 
than  might  reasonably — even  after  grandiose 
hopes  are  discounted— have  \  <  ■  i  .  d  of 
the  strongest  and  richest  pv-v.i;  .j,.  i.u-ih. 
They  must  be  aware  of  the  mounting  dis- 
oouragement  and  dtamay.  end  of  the  need  to 
SMNh  out  the  causes  of  what  is  now,  pros- 
pectively, a  gigantic  historic  failure 

It  Is  quite  clear,  so  it  seems  to  me,  that  our 
foreign  relations  are  not  under  control,  that 
decisions  of  th*  greatest  moment  si>  h•'jn^ 
mad*  in  biu  and  places  without  the  <  k.  ' 
of  any  suRlcletit  over-all  Judgment  kou  » 
•ral  conception  by  the  President  and  his  <  ' 
advia*rs  .  ^    itaiion.     Th 

l*as*  ws>  iriiptly  nnd   i         . 

and  thr  I        •  .tii>ii  waeeg- 


gravst*d 


IS  was  don* 


not  as  a  oonaMMrcd  dccialon  by  th*  chief 
OabiA*t  otto*re  who  have  to  deal  with  uth*r 
phaaaa  ot  our  foreign  relations  It  u  iin- 
paaaihla  to  eaiwmin*  who  is  making  our 
OMne  eollef  eatf  otir  Japanaa*  policy  hui 
the  peUey  oeniiot  have  bean  reviawee  ' 
auM  BMB  who  art  maktnf  our  eMvern 
p*an|M>ll(y.    Tl><  '  IMUOM  ar*  loo  f Ur* 

iiiu  i..iM.<ri.  ..>n  <<m  to  mrtMNa  tw  in- 

(1  I  in  »\»nmt  and  our 

h.kio^Mt.  ..,'  "  r  Per  Ptal     ^  la 

Ml  l*es  lntp«i  'I'ul   tltr  piiib- 

'—• ♦  '•*  "  -  -'Ttfi'd  ^ 
men  who  hairt  peil|4 ' 
to  the  sciciituiA  wl< 
ut  tu  Uuiuiihtliil  Is) 
eppralelliM  lU  pnlltp 


AlHTI 


Al'l'i  NhlX 


'|^«  liiot  <  • 
U  that  (h«  >■ 
of  lU  policy,     U  u  ■llowlnii  |) 

la  uU  dtp«rtiiM)nu,  in  u.>    ■ 

lll«r*  In  liultUd  ttmgm»nx».  withovil 
g|ti  r  th«  ract  thnt  (lUr  r»U* 

~WOM  Villi  I  >    ClroKt  Britain  «r«  th« 

lift  ri^n'  ur  ti^euUMUi  wiueli  wt  make 

ih.it  HiT.^       ■   >    It  wouM  be  viry  eonvtn- 

Kilt     no  (I oiiru.  If  w«>  rould  tukt  MMll  qUM< 

1 1.  I,  hv  H'..  'f   'I'  'i  wiih  It  ••«in  lU  OMftU"  or 
ptiiiip"    ii>  't   "(   domMtIc   p<4ltlca. 

liui  It  rstiiii' '  u  >ii*. 

\V«  (uniMtt   »hi|)««  M  foriH«n  policy  m  w» 
»i»«i  lo  frnmi'  h  tnrii^       "      B«tin|  wch  Item 

n«    n    InrnI    |!:-Vf       I  U    th»   WMy    th« 

II  «  rtn-rlKi)  ixillcy 

I  t»  »  whole  wrlM 

I  nn«nr#.  BtilKRrlitn  rlf>(  • 

iM.   Jowtth    immiKi'Mt>"ii 

thi*  HtPinii'  Iximb,  tht  piMtWHr 
e  poitWkr  /.riuy,  inlund  bMM,  f tc  , 
t  MPMBtvly  Uiixf  pf  h>m«  nr*  quit* 

-...c.    rw  tiN'    '    '    '    ' 

I  wtllollltM* 

lh»  I  <  •  art  Mitliiii  thia  wur  or  art  in 

t!-  (.i..,-»4  of  K  rucf  of  nrti""ii.'"i- 

(ountry  hiul  br' 

iMioir    IT    m  tiMi  lnt»   to  d>i  ii 

How  litr  wn  liHirc  (lrirti>d  In' 

ili'fpRtlni  Idru  tliHi.  V. liim 
I  '  !>!»  orKnf^r/MMi'ii  i.(  )n"'u  p, 

\'  ■■.:.:.   ■         ,1      I   ■,..■;    ,1    ■  H, 

.    :     .        ■'     ■       i  .        ,     .|    M   .     :;    ,       .   ,     ,.;     .1  .:  I 

,   N       '     I  I  t   llltl        to       •  II 

I,    !...<  .■•■ilii        U<     linvr    dlii'<<i    Lii.)) 

It  by  M  i  iMiiiit,»<i  (*• .  ihiiina,  of  which 

no  un«  plar*  ■•enu  to  bavt  forwMNin 

\h*  wh'  •  'lUftioiMi, 

Yft  ('•  iri».  unmlatuktbl*  to  any 

niio   wl<  l»t  htrruMir  b«  rnnfuavd 

by  th*  '  truuiiirnlii  ovrii  rach  otto 

vt  the  U.. ,  .i  CO.    Wo  luva  UrincU  Into 

ft  race  of  armuniciita  with  th«  Itavlct  Union. 
i    ■  «ct  tt»  the  alomlc  Iximb.  and 

itury    prin^rnin*.    but    no   l«aa 
111  icapvci  lu  wtiMt  III  callrd  powrr  polltira  - 
ihnt    14  In  (»BV    Into  a  compftiiiim   for    iha 
WfHic   but  ■tratvglcally    Ini- 

I    .  1  ihul  lie  between  the  Huvlct 

Union  and  the  Unltrd  State*. 

How  lar  thU  la  RUMla'a  fault.  Britaln'a 
fault,  or  our  own,  no  honeat  man  can  aay; 
what  tnattera  la  that  the  tliliiK  la  hnppenlikii, 
thai  we  ftre  all  briM^c  NKrkfHt  into  connici, 


niid   that    we  arn    i 

uainii  ft  fracthitt 

I  f  ..iir  i)..>*tr  mill  ii 

to  avert  It. 

I     ■                             ■ 

>  it,  we  are  (Irirtiug, 

V. 

1    ,j    1  .ii  a-i  ■ .  .)>l|«, 
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^e  the 

r>  '•!    . 

'  ur  mip  iM  M  I  maki* 

t      1      a 

itiiit  witti  the  winU 

•liU  the  iMv 

LITT'a  fftT   AWAIH 

<Rv  William  rhillptimma) 

}>    ii,.,l    Ik,  II    hiiiiiut   h«i«   ttint    tliM   ttnit   i  r||ia 
t  •!  I'h 

I  >d.   the   rfTect   haa 

L;  .<ii  tiii>  ii-Miai!.     ihrM  mftjor  tftotori  •?• 

01 1  I'd 

riiat    the  mr*^lVltM  •<   i  ^d 

fti.  r.HP  i.r  tipnir>Hwftn  t  Ui 

<  fftttiitac  or  Roviet  nii-wtg« 
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<Th.   drlivrrrd    In    the 

L. 

•.    It  came  pretty  uear 

(  ( 
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ling     It  Rave  the  lt<id  army 

liir    winning    the    war    and 

iiita   ftKnlnat   RuMla'a 

d  Bittipa  'in  necount 

(jf  the  atomic  bomb  and  rftt»«d  •  •*  bif  • 

leat  round  o|  appluuae  when  tl»   c.  ...mlaaar 

■aid    RiiaKia    not    only    would    have    atumio 

energy  but  many  more  thing*  braidae. 

There  waa  a  diK  at  England  and  Pr«nc«— 

I?   t  am«»— In  r^      ■        u 

Mriecow  haa  ht - 

na'  Bfvrnil  weeka,  chftrg> 

III./  .  urlea  with  antl-Bovlit 

n».    Mr  M'llninv  H  aprrch  mude  dear 
III'  ■  'f  ihl»  innpiriitlon. 

'I       I       iinlaaura  worda  are  almnat  certain 
to  i  -raentment  In  l/)ndon  aid  Paria. 

Htt<  -I  h^rwlf  rirat  bettan  to  orgftntae 

••  Dnlkana  intii  n  bloc 
.    ,     ,  ,  rn  Bun  pe  h  i»  ahown 

algna  c>f  alftrm.  Thua,  aa  Britiah  foreign 
Minlalcr  B<ivln  remarked  with  aotto  (""iMig 
laat  niKht.  there  ought  to  be  "noti.  >t- 

ii    the    cultivation    of    t rirnuiiiiip 
'^r^ernt•\l>^  In  the  weat 
1 
Ml'  ' 


lain,    and 

11.  I,-  i  M.tt  If  Mtnb« 

.1  meana  to  limllng 

United 

'  -optrg- 

V  "oannot 

I  ittey  are 

.   ;-kJ|)reM«d." 

:  hla  ptAce*  all 

Muacow'i  book   uf 


new  materia  a.  and  naw  weapona  win  never, 
by  themaelvw,  be  atfalant  to  withaiand  • 
powerful  am  my  " 

What  po«  »rrul  enafny?  What  membar  of 
the  United  f  atiuna?    Suparlority  ( ■  nf 

The  PraaU  ant  mftkaa  another  plen  '  lU 

lam  '    Bo.  I  y  all  meana,  let  us  took  at  the 


reality 

The  real  I 
Franclaco, 
Kuve  awny 
up  for 
•o  toduv  ' 

The   pill  I 
powera  rej 
Its  provlaUi 
aa  lU  prov 
enough  to 

The  poll 
powera  reje 
that  graat 
governing  t 
name  of  la 
powerful  at 

The   poll 

wera  thr 


Itl  la 
alid  r 
t|ie  p 


^    the 

..-.,,.  ,  i  pmc 

ticed    In    thr    Uin 
rtaewhere.     It  t-  '■<■■ 
llahinnit  of  di- 

Riaoa  la  the  fn 
Rtloni,  the  f 
lion  u  (lUi 
Trup  Urn 
eiUt  in  niiy  other 
inlu  clnaaM  uf   t<(,i.,. 
gulte  clonrly,  it  la  ol> 
weaicrn   damocnciaa   in 
reacilonarlaa, 

The  queatinn  uppi>ri'  w  la  when. 

where,  and  how  tiip  B  .  .  put  their 

reartioin  ba-^k  on  the  tr.irk.  now  thnt  the 
PorelfUi  Mlnlatfra'  Council  failed  and  confl- 
drnce  In  meetlnga  iit  hlghcat  Irvcla  haa 
largely  wnnrd  A  new  rfTort,  howi  vcr,  and 
aoon,  la  iiidlcutcd. 

ON  THK  RICr-ORI> 

(By  Dorothy  Thompaon) 

On  Tueaduy  Prrnldnit  Trutmui  luldroHSfd 
Oongrrai  on  the  nccoMulty  o(  uiUvcinuI  mill* 
tary  training  in  peaotline  Wrrtnc  (lii\  Sec* 
ratury  ul  itau  Byrnaa  Mgnrd  the  trxt  or  the 
protoool  of  tfapoalt  of  the  United  Nutiona 
Charter,  which  •  r  ■  ,■•  t  -  r  '  •  tne  World 
Mecurltv  Oriini  rnlllng  it 

ft  lur     liiu     (Miace-lovUig 

p, 

I      le  la  ■nil  V  IroMr  In  thl» 

,  iiion      .1  I  >      line   day   It   la 

the  Unllrd  Hlnlea  tnoii  all  Ita 

■  1.  r  wur,  on  the  iieNl  t  le  Unltrd 

N  I   the  VMiiUI  atilrinnly  oupiiant  tu 

Ih  III  pcitce 

'It  -rtv»   "The  aInrerMv  nf  jiur 
Intriitixit  '>ie  tA'.it  I  laatioh 

will  IM)  Ju     '1  by  I'll)  iieea   to 

mnliitaln    (he    (niwer    with    Vk  .    aaalat 

„(),,.    •w..to«*luviag    hatluna    i..    v tee    Ita 

•  >' 

■-r  ','-      '•    '^'•v  over  whom* 

luiiiixl  among  the 
'1  'tnrt 

U'  'lira 

arc  fttKiut  to  put  on  irtfti  «a  arhK  ..mm 

wh(«  rextrted  to  a  wm  of  aifffaaiL  : 
.At    u  I    I  in  xirnt  the  "|MMt  lovara"  antar 
'  !u  iituiii   I  «ce. 
pi,  ,(,irni  >Mva  "The  United  lUatae  now 


V  oilipr  nation  in  the  w«)rld 

But  the  pf -"* "Ha  fur  mciTf  powar. 

Power  for  wh 
'Until  >  '  pa*«i  machln. 

ery  la  fui  y.  w«  muat  re- 

lentleealy  preeerve  uur   «vtpertortt}'  on   land 
and  aea  and  In  the  air."    •     •     •     "Reeearch, 


that  at  Teheran,  Yalta,  8»i\ 

Potadam  our  paliticnl  leadara 

power  that  Anirrtrii  had  built 

(<  of  juat  tnd  paaoa, 

niuat  aak  ;  wer. 

cal   leadera  of   the   three  great 

ed  the  Atlantic  Charter,  f^rat  aa 

applied  to  the  vanquiahed,  than 

iona  applied  to  any  nation  weak 

bullird. 

cal   laadar*  of  the   three  great 

Ited,  at  Ban  Pranclico,  thr  theala 

tiwera  muat  ba  aubjaot  to  any  law 

etr  anveralgn  action*,  and  in  the 

eatabllahed  Inwleaanraa  for  tha 

aervltude  for  the  weak 

leal   leaden  of   the   three  great 

._. _,..  into  the  waatapaper  baakot  at 

i  aadam  ev#ry  ahred  of  hlatorlcal  and  athnc 
graphical  i^inciple  and  human  riKhia     By 
extending   ((he  frontiera  of  Poland  under  m 
unrepreaenlative  government  to 
the  Nalaaa,  and  agreeing  to  tha 
and  deporUtlon  of  indlgnnoua 

they  '     '  the  crimca  of 

If—tlii  ^  nf  whirh  the 

atand  ace  t  — 

ned  mlllK   -        IP' 

omen,  and  children   lo   terror, 
'  -'rirtatlon, 


thoroughly 
tha  Oder  ai 
exproprlatK 
populations 
Hitler  himi 
Nan  leader! 
and  eonder 
leaa  m'^n, 
mlgrnti 


parte  uf  Kuropa 

tilM 

In  crtcci,  \i  iiaa 

>y  pleaaed.  th<'\    m  ^  c   movilable 
of  Europe  Into  i\V''  bloca,  and 
iwn  of  tha  London  Ccnrrrenca. 


By  I ,        t  .llvide  vnat 

Into  Bone*  f^iDilii  rnrh  of 
would   hav 
to  do  aa  t 
tha  dIvlBlu 
the  break 


By  ftgraaiig,  in  tha  name  of  "raparatloni" 
and  "Indiui  rial  dianrmament."  to  a  four-way 
loot  In  countriea  already  devaatnted  beyond 
imiiKinntloi  .  thev  Initiated  In  the  name  of 
pence  a  nc#  rcorchad'aarth  policy;  aat  adrift 
the  liiHt  rimnanu  of  order;  betrayed  tha 
hope*  and  prayera  of  all  Chrlatendom,  and 
Bowed  the  aaeda  of  anarchy,  ulhllUm,  and 
deapalr. 

All  thli  f  aa  done  while  tha  United  B'.ataa 
had  thr  mi^htieat  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Purc« 
tha  vk  'd  aver  aaan— and  tha  atomlo 

bomb  1     verge  of  pertaotlon. 

I.ri  ua  t^ipn,  face  the  reality,     Ui  ^ 

nuiiittry    ttfaining    la    not   tor   the 
ment  of  MAoe."     It  la  aaked   becauae  there 


m  our  fonacieii'"-    ■ 
(uir  pollciaa,  uur 
lh<«   frantic   hope   tun 
idinatliig    ea«h    othvr'a 


ur 


mlnda. 
It  !• 


I  lll- 
tl 


la  no  pear 
uur  hrarta 
aaked   in 

nalloiia,    e 

piiwer  nil' 

over  tlie  '  I 

II 

ait.i  :.....»  ,      . 

fear  l.i  atl^icH  earh  other,  leat  tha  reeuU  ba 

mutuni  i>-i'"''"Mon, 

'iiiu  t*   I  ce,  for  which  tha  youniaal 

ai '1 


'i>g. 
will 


I 


OPA  Ptopaianda  Praiiura  Cmi»«I|B 
IXTINtXON  or  RIMARIU 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

I  c>r  I  ot'tm  «NA 

IN  TltllKOUBK  OF  RXPHJtaKNTATIVU 

Wt^94ay,  Not)«mbtf  i4,i94S 

Mr,  HBBRT.  Mr.  SpMktr.  ttturAted 
In  his  ofn  hon(>vfd  phruea.  ensntrod 
by  hl5  n«M  double  talk,  trapped  by  h[s 
own  pcrttdy.  Chester  Bowleg  has  nnally 
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A1>T 


.» 


torn  off  the  ma«k  and  *  i  hla  oon* 

ttnpt  for  the  Conatltutlon  «>f  thr  Unltod 
0tttei  when  hr  dmouncra  cttir^nn  thf 
lifht  of  petition 

No  better  evidence  can  be  prtMnted 
to  the  American  public  aa  to  Ui .  Bowles' 
own  peculiar  phlloaophy  of  rrglmenta- 
lion.  duTction,  aatf  centraliuitton  than 
hU  attack  on  the  Nitlonal  Automobllr 
Dealera'  Asioclatlnn  bcfnrr  the  Houae  of 
RepreeentaUvee  flmall  Btptinr^s  Com- 
mittee on  Tueeday  in  WunhinBi  )n.  In  a 
atatemrnt  which  would  have  be»n  amai- 
ing  and  atnrlllng  had  It  not  fa.len  from 
the  ilp»  of  Mr,  Uowles,  the  BUI  of  Rig hta 
of  the  Conatltutlon  waa  torn  to  threada 
and  one  of  the  cardinal  prlrrlples  of 
our  drmocrary  waa  pitched  out  of  the 
window, 

Mr,  Bowlra  viciously  crltlclzcl  the  Na* 
tlonal  Automobile  Dealera'  A'.aoclatlon 
for  acndlng  an  eatUnatad  25,000  MtBgnuna 
to  Capitol  Hill  In  an  effort  to  iBtmH  the 
repreaentatlvea  of  the  people  w  ^o,  unllkr 
Mr.  Bowlee,  were  etoetod  to  offlrt  and  hold 
oOoe  by  virtue  of  the  will  of  t  w  propir 
themielvea.  If  Mr.  Bowlra  wou  d  trouble 
himself  to  read  the  Conatliullon  of  the 
United  States  he  would  find  iti  amtBd- 
ment  No,  l,  which  la  ihe  flrat  nn  rndment 
In  the  Bill  of  Rluhta  which  giiaranteea 
freedom  of  religion,  aprech.  and  the  prena, 
alao  thr  right  of  aaaembly,  nnd  thr  right 
"to  prliUon  the  Oovernmcnl  lor  u  redress 
of  Bricvancea." 

Surely  the  telegrn  '  ioh  vtrere  sent 
by  the  National  AuIl  •'  DMilera'  Aa- 

aociation  to  their  elected  rrprmmtatlvfa 
Wtrep<'tif'  -     -  •'  r  fvn'rrnmrrt  an  they 

blHffve  tl t  to  b«v    If  these 

automobllr  drnlprs  and  other  cltlgcna 
could  not  petition  thrlr  own  repreattnla- 
tlves.  who  could  thry  petition? 

Otrtalnly  not  Mr.  BowIcji.  whose  ears 
have  conatantly  been  deaf  to  any  request 
for  rcaaon  and  Juatlce  in  the  adinlnlatra- 
tlon  of  hl«  offlce. 

Mr.  BowlcM  falls  back  on  the  flimsy 
Rtatrment  that  he  U  carrying  out  the  will 
of  the  Congress.  If  he  la  can  ylr  g  out  the 
win  of  the  Congrtsa  then  what  Answer 
haa  he  to  the  fact  that  more  than  ISA 
Senators  and  Repreaentatlvea.  mmr  than 
half  the  combined  strength  of  thr  Hrnate 
and  the  House,  presented  thrrr.aelvea  at 
the  dealers'  protest  hearing,  fltrnple 
arltltmetlo  tndloalts  ilmt  ;ii3  u  Hr  m 
sMees  of  one-half  of  a  lotui  ^^i  Mr, 
Bowles  would  have  you  boiirvr  timi  ihnMi 
IM  elected  Reprosentniivr*  vho  i<x)k 
UflM  out  from  a  busy  day  to  prr^arni 
themselves  at  this  meeting  in  proirM 
against  Mr.  BowIn.  were  all  wrung  and 
V     r.     •      ;,  (ighl. 

M.   is '..i  liUkd  from  both  alde^nf  hl« 

mouth  aa  uaual.    He,  of  all  people, 
''  "  laat  to  ct"'  ■•' 
^,    Thrmii 

I  ry  Coil  nn  l»  floodni  with  lit- 

!     1.   t '       •*'         1  high- 

..'I    OPA. 

AUroit  and  clever  manipuintmn  nf  rr- 

f*o«»i  Mid  district  ofTi  r-    rcuai'dt 

iMllleinbera  of  0«^  DyMrH 

lo  promote  his  ri^mpnikin  lor  perpri 

9t  OPA.    Dare  ho  deny  that  hv  lu.-  -i.-i 
Impreaatve  and  mlalaadlng  charts  to  each 

V.'  ■  '    '  ,  ,.     ■         ■  lufore  oon- 

:.-...  ..i..,.;.  ,.;   (.M  -\   H    .  '     Can  he 

deny  that  he  hi     t     u  and  hlgh- 

pfessurodnii  ok  nluint  com- 


mittee In  an  effort  to  get  the  kind  of  teg- 
lalaUOB  be  waatsT    Can  hr  drny  thnt  he 

hu  used  tilt  press  and  radio  of  the  Na- 
tion for  a  propaganda  prcMurc  cam- 
paign In  an  effort  lo  mlalead  the  people 
and  Intlmldatr  Mcmbcra  of  Congress? 
Can  he  deny  the^c  and  other  thlnga  he 
did  at  the  expenao  of  Use  taspaycr  ? 

And  this  la  the  man  who  talks  about 
prraaure  eampuittna  and  deittea  the  rlahl 
cf  "  tisenatt  '!  >  >  try  to  prlltlnn 
tl        ■  '  .'led  r<  1  cB  for  red^l•.^.•. 

and  urirvnncea  >  iiy  the  maladmln- 

Istrait  ••  -f  y-  '  What  meat  haa 

this  (  upon  thnt  he  haa 

utown  ao  atroogt 

Mr,  Bowleg  If  further  pxpoaed  In  hl.n 
double  dealing  when  he  throws  out  the 
nop  to  cognisant  and  miaguMed  dUiena. 
who  happen  in  this  ittsiaooe  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Automobile  Dealera'   Aaao- 
clatlon.  bv  rtelaylng  nn-  'hla 

price  pohcy  until  a  nu:  .;.^  .;.  \\  .ish- 
inpiton  could  be  held,    Mr,  Bowles.  In 
typical  fRHhlon,  gave  Ihcae  people  a  fair 
utid    impartial    trial   before   he   hanged 
thiMn,    Hla  mind  waa  made  up  before 
anybody  ever  came  to  Waaht?    *  •   and 
he  merely  led  these  poor,  m  ing 

lambx  to  the  slaughter,  knowing  all  the 
time  what  the  ulllmat'     f     "  would  be 
Thr  hearings  were  not  .iirr  or  lr^^ 

than  kangaroo  court  pruceeOinga.  aa  far 
as  Mr.  Bowles  waa  concerned.    As  an 
example,    when    Loulalana    atttomebUe 
dealers  attending  the  hearings  biMMe 
optimistic  over  the  fine   attmdafiee  of 
Membera  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
were  led  to  bdirvr  that  Mr.  Bowles  was 
sincere  In  delaying  his  decision  untU  he 
could   get  all   the  facta  In  thr  caae.  I 
warned  them  at  the  time  not  to  l>e  misled 
by  the  ahow      1  told  them  that  It  wii,«»  all 
an  act  and  thr  KUtllotlne  was  merely  be- 
ing Hct  up  to  chop  thrlr  heads  off.    I  did 
not  nBy  this  after  Mr   Bowlea  made  hla 
li'  public.  I  said  11  before  he  had 

ai......i4K  to  aay,  because,  after  all,  you 

know  I  hare  been  dealing  with  Mr. 
Bowlea  for  a  long  time  and  the  leopard 
has  not  changed  lis  spots. 

The  day  before  the  bearings  were  held 
I  told  RtBrtsentativt  WaioaT  PaniAit. 
who  preetded,  that  it  was  all  muoh  ado 
about  nothing  as  far  aa  Mr.  Bowles  was 
coiirrrnrd,  and  ihn  *''  n  •- «  would  do 
what  he  wanlrU  t<  i'atmah  told 

me  that  at  least  r       s  had  been 

indtlOid  to  bold  up  u...  .  u  m..  until  after 
thi  hoarlBI.  1  Ihni  aaul  II  waa  Jusi  ho 
much  graMMand  play  and  that  In  the 
ead  Mr  Bowleg  would  do  what  he  wanted 
to  do  hII  the  timr 

In  a  long-dlstAi  >n  with 

•'     Dill  Wlllkolini,  ul  fS.  '"'    an 

tnoblle  dealer,  I  told     '  '  >>»» 

the  atHomoWle  doa 

•   "'Mt  at  all  from  ^^     i'   •       ■■■ 

I  I  hNvr  nevri  '>"lng 

H  fmur  IS  clai  '.  nor  a 

;r      -•  ,  .  I  ome.  b...  .Vi.u  do  iwl 

I,  ,  of  iht'se  ihree  to  predict 

what  Mr.  Mowlr  ui  in  a  case  like  ihla. 

Theae  autoaaoi'  >«lera  went  into  a 

Itme  wiNft  t)  <  waa  elMted.and 

the  cards  were  mrtikrd  with  ^•     "        i 

doing  the  dealU«     They  i;*  * 

chftiicr. 

Thla  waa  merely  a  repetition  of   his 
machinations  m  deceit  and  mlarepre- 


of  his 


sentatlon  in  the 
ofBce. 

Mr.  Bowlea.  an  advertlalaf  man.  with 
auihoritsUve  and  dotmaUc  conrluMoti'^ 
tells  uuturooblle  dealers  >^  ^  '  loi 

them  although  he  has  i       <.    in  an 
autooMMle  dealer,  while  thrar  mrn  who 


petlUOHed     thr'  r 

mrtde  IMr  li\ 

The  dealers  thrmselv.  m      i     a  lev 

ruling  Is  unJUDt  to  th* m  »,i<\  lii         f 

not  exlal  at  a  fair  profit       Mr    i 

In  conliHsl,  tl 

make  motr  o" 

before,     li  i         .. 

thei-   ■■  1  <  i 

not  b  :  ---'    i.  ' .-    ^  •  '   ■    a        ^;  ^ 

It  Is  the  proper  medicine  for  th^m, 

Mr,  Bowles'  braggadocio  statements 
about  curbing  pi  Ices  la  Just  so  mudi 
hoi  air.  lie  la  auppoaed  to  have  been 
a  protector  of  thr  j>uor  man.  but  many 
are  the  days  timt  the  poor  man  eould 
not  buy  the  «  nn  s^h        m 

Bowlra  had  Srl    ..   i vvhllr   tl,'     .  i.  tl 

mwn  was  able  lo  buy  anything  he  wanted 
in  the  black  market,  \^iii<ii  waa  thr  il- 
IrglUmale  offaprlng  u(  M<  Ikiwlea'  pro- 
gram of  Btupldlty. 

Jt  la  about  itme  that  •'  '^  -  n 
people  wake  up  and  bowl  ( 

out. 


Secaritjr  siiJ  s'ir  At  un  !.<>nih 

I 

BZTBMnON  OP  RIMARKS 

nr 

hu^.  l.^l^,\  ikii  uouGi.AS 

rLUwota 
IN  THE  HOUaX  oy  MBniSSSRTATlVni 

Wrdnrnday,  Novfmbrr  14. 1915 

-  '    ■'  t  ,]  \--      .  '      T  ■        i  Mr. 

L,.   -K   .  .  -...i--  .    ..■•  -  ::-:   .    '  ■■         '1-  ••''.  -ny 

remarks,  i  include  an  addrrna  driivrrrd 

by  mr  at  t»^    t^  .v-  v     |,.^    i*«'nria,  III,, 

Sunday,  N'  •      < 

Three  months  ago  the  flrat  at4itnie  bunib 
waa  droppei  upon  MiroahUr 
latar.  ihe  assoMI  leveiMl   > 
«IM  uae  of  ihls  le> 
iM  war  wlta  Japan 
Uvea  of  hundreda  i  : 
It  haa  niled  thr  t* 
other  nation  » 
how    una   (rtghniii    )...w>i    .i 
may  tie  uaerl   in   (he  lulure. 


le 
•^iMrvattsd 
-avei  ihe 

lit  our  boys, 
•  >'ii  of  every 

mug  aa  %0 


home,  I  nave  nniurnliv  > 

fiiMi.    M  iri.libla    Mini    ItiT 


I  ,■  1 1 '  I '  II I ,  ( .' 

|Miinla 

It   r 

.   t 


it  ui 

I        .   .11 
-  i "-"g 


•  r 


shibiK 


!•■  -leg 
'   .-iil» 


ruiure. 
s  With  the  devi 

Canea  aiid  iielMlS. 
I  itepMi  upaA  *> 
aa  rosMM  may  be  I 
tftrgeia.    hahelassra  may  * 
euiMasaa  aai  immaa  to  » >  > 

a.  to  far.  la  aplie  of  tha  huf»v4.  •  i  <(!'».. 
Mtttiary  muiOa,  thaee  Is  no  steeilve  drtena* 
againai  the  bomb  aad  tberf -'  n-v  f  >^n«-:" 
at  oaoatBoma  a«t  a«sb  Oe 


My  Itii 


I  M 


Al'Vl-.S'j 


1 1 


1  i 


( 
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fthorUjr  be  poMiblc  to  destroy  most.  If  not  all. 
of  the  citizens  of  »  nation  by  a  push-button 
attack  waged  without  warning. 

4.  There  U  little  prospect  that  the  main 
tMhalcal  features  c(  the  bomb  or  of  Its  prc- 

>n  can  b«  for  long  kept  secret.  The 
»lc  priiiriple  Involved  In  splitting  the 
atom  are  already  known  to  the  scientists  of 
all  nations  We.  like  other  ccuntrlea.  wUl 
Ujwtfon  shortly  be  ezpoted  to  possible  at- 
tack. Neither  the  ocean*  nof  science  can  by 
themselves  laulate  or  protect  us. 

5.  It  war  should  occur  In  the  future,  tens 
OC  in«»*««"'«  and  possibly  hundreds  of  millions 
Of  P«opl«  would  be  killed  The  vlrtal  an- 
nlbllatJon  of  mankind  would  In  all  proba- 
bility result.  Decentralization  of  cities  and 
living  undo.'KTuund  might  lessen  but  would 
not   avert   the  carnage. 

Thess  proepecta.  »hen  combined  with  the 
brtak-up  of  the  conference  of  foreign  mln- 
Uters  in  London  and  the  worsL'nlng  of  cur 
relations  with  Russia  are  frightening.  As 
far  back  as  1914  H  O  Wells.  In  prophesying 
the  use  of  atomic  eijergy  In  future  war. 
wrote:  "The  old  tendencies  of  human  nature. 
tusplcton.  Jealousy,  and  particularism"  could 
not  exUt  alongside  "Ih-  destructive  power 
of  the  new  appliances,  the  inhuman  logic  of 
science  h.\d  produced."  This  Is  true.  If  we 
and  the  people  of  other  countries  allow  these 
Immt  elements  of  cur  nature  to  dominate 
us  as  individuals  or  as  nations,  then  we  are 
doomfd  to  collective  suicide. 

But  U  la  pure  defeatism  to  declare  as  Mr. 
Wells  did  the  other  day:  "There  Is  no  way 
out,  around  or  through  this  Impasse."  Hu- 
nuinlty  has  wane  "to  the  end  of  Its  tether  " 
We  ha^e  Instead  the  chanc^  *  ave  oiir- 
■eivea  and  In  so  doing  prove  .M  \\':i8'  sec- 
ond conclusion  wrong.  We  .st:irr  with  this 
great  asset.  The  plain  peoples  of  all  coun- 
tries want  to  live,  not  to  die.  They  want 
the  unleashed  power  of  the  atom  to  lift  the 
burden  of  toll,  to  reduce  disease,  and  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living.  May  not  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  choice  t>eIore  us  force  us  all  to 
subordinate  those  evil  parts  of  our  nature 
•o  that  we  may  cooperate  together  to  save 
curaelves  from  destruction  and  to  bring  man- 
kind mto  the  sunlight?  At  Ita  root,  the  Is- 
:  cfore  us  Is  bath  ir  :  .:.cl  practical. 
I  .  ..Hking  It.  we  need  u  ■..<\f:  before  the 
spirit  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  who  by 
word  and  deed  proved  that  love  and  active 
good-will  are  the  supreme  powers  of  life  and 
can  win  the  mastery  over  death  and  destruc- 
tion 

But  this  spirit  has  to  be  quickly  translated 
Into  action.  Since  we  are  now  the  strongest 
nation  in  the  world  and  for  the  moment 
poasaas  the  secret,  such  action  can  best  come 
flTHB  us  The  strong  can  always  offer  what 
the  weak  feel  too  proud  to  ask.  Wtthcut  ap- 
peasing aggression  and  still  standing  Qrm 
for  the  principles  of  democratic  freedom,  can 
we  not  take  the  lead  In  making  the  two  fol- 
lowing proposals  to  all  ccuntrlea: 

1.  That  If  other  nations  will  give  up  con- 
■srtptlon.  we  will  not  Introduce  It  In  this 
eoOBtry.  Instead,  we  yhall  agree  on  a  pooled 
fonre  to  put  down  a.  ■  v  .  nd  a  drastic 
limitation   of  other   ;ur;;..i:iit:.:s 

2  That  we.  along  with  the  other  nations, 
shall  renounce  the  use  of  atomic  power  for 
purposes  of  war  and  submit  to  an  interna- 
tional  inspection  system. 

While  I  am  aware  of  the  practical  difficul- 
ties of  such  a  sy.stem.  I  am  told  that  they  are 
not  Insurmountable. 

Phyalclsu  i>otnt  out  that  to  make  a  bomb, 
huge  Installations  are  needed,  the  assemblage 
of  vast  material.',  and  the  teamwork  of  thou- 
sands of  scientists  and  engineers.  Control 
over  the  source  of  supplies  and  Inspection  of 
f  •"•  *'"'  would  be  among  the  safeguards. 
C  .  r  A  ,  Inspection  is  needed  to  prevent  any 
8  vi;  p. edge  from  degenerating  Into  the 
eii  pty  futility  of  the  Kellogg  Pact. 

1  he  cbvtoxu  time  and  place  for  us  to  BMlW 
such  :\  proposal  would  be  at  the  flrst  maafUnf 
cl   .    '    Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  and 


thus  would  breathe  life  Into  that  organiza- 
tion. Such  an  offer  would  be  a  proof  of  cur 
gocd  faith.  At  worst.  It  would  spotlight  any 
nation  which  Is  not  ready  to  renounce  ag- 
gresalon.  At  best.  It  would  transform  this 
atomic  age  Into  an  era  of  real  collective  secu- 
rity and  peace. 


.\djrci.  to  ihe  Stli•l.nt^  m  Sa^.:  IIA\ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I   F 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.KELLLV 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
\'.  'dncsday.  November  14,  1945 

Ml.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  an  address  by  the 
Reverend  Dr.  James  A.  W.  Reeves,  presi- 
dent of  Seton  Hill  College,  Greensburg, 
Pa.,  to  the  students  on  October  25.  1945. 
This  splended  address  vividly  points  to 
our  responsibilities  in  these  times  in  our 
desire  to  achieve  a  peaceful  world. 

The  ye'r  1945  will  be  notable  In  history. 
The  end  of  the  German  war,  the  end  of  the 
war  with  Japan,  the  great  conferences  on 
war  und  peace,  the  British  elections,  the 
report  of  the  Harvard  committee  abrogating 
the  elective  system,  the  Yale  declaration  on 
religion  in  education,  the  release  of  energy 
through  atomic  disintegration — these  events 
terminate  an  era.  They  open  another.  They 
represent  a  time  sequence  not  a  casual 
sequence,  but  It  would  be  rash  to  infer  that 
the  consequences  of  these  events  will  go  un- 
related. They  represent  civilization  with 
newer  problems — moral,  social,  and  geo- 
graphic. However,  this  year  of  unmatched 
accomplishments  will  abide  In  history  as  a 
point  of  unparalleled  failure.  Men  have 
achieved  In  thought,  but  they  have  failed  to 
embody  their  Ideas  in  institutions,  they  have 
not  reduced  them  to  facts.  They  have  de- 
vised the  greatest  military  machine  the  world 
has  known.  They  have  planned  and  studied, 
cooperated  and  driven  in  the  mighty  efforts 
of  war.  They  have  regimented  the  civilian 
p>opulallon  to  sustain  that  machine.  They 
have  subdued  enemies.  They  have  won.  But 
they  have  not  succeeded.  At  least  the  in- 
itial efforts  for  peace  are  discouraging.  Vic- 
tory In  war  has  not  brought  an  enduring 
peace.     That  Is  failure. 

This  weakness  &pparently  derives  from  the 
human  will,  the  power  to  achieve  what  the 
Intellect  has  created,  to  realize  In  fact  or 
value  what  the  mind  conceives.  Men  can 
plan  Ijetter  than  they  can  manage  and  con- 
trol. This  Is  not  new.  Obviously  there  is  a 
gap  between  man's  power  to  evaluate  and 
his  fwwer  to  control  and  to  govern,  a  gap 
between  his  theory  and  his  practice,  between 
his  Ideas  and  his  actions.  A  wide  breach 
Intervenes  between  what  man  can  foresee, 
plan,  and  create  and  his  ability  to  check,  to 
govern,  and  control,  to  use  what  he  has  de- 
vised for  his  own  moral  progress  and  that  of 
his  fellows,  their  mutual  well-being  and 
happiness.  A  man's  motives  are  usually  finer 
than  his  behavior.  This  fact  education 
would  stress. 

While  knowledge  of  any  kind  Is  a  blessing. 
It  is  not  the  whole  of  life.  Life  Is  also  moral. 
Conduct  Is  the  product  of  a  disciplined  will, 
and  a  disciplined  will  Is  the  source  of  our 
checks  and  controls.  No  matter  how  exten- 
sively man  may  conquer  the  physical  en- 
vironment, there  Is  that  other  world  of  right 
and  wrong  that  depends  upon  his  will,  and 
you  are  here  at  Seton  Hill  to  learn  about  this. 
To  do  the  right,  man  must  conquer  self,  and 


he  learns  self-control  not  by  any  easy  meth- 
od, but  by  dietermined  sacrifice  and  pain. 
Indeed  this  l^ue  of  the  intellect  versui  the 
will  comes  dciivn  to  us  In  the  literatures  of 
most  peoplesjln  the  figures  of  Lucifer  and 
Gargantua.  obe  seeking  to  be  as  Gcd.  the 
other  seeking  to  be  a  god  to  self.  Inviting  to 
do  as  one  pleases.  Educators  know  these 
point*  of  vie^.  At  times  they  have  taken 
Sides,  chooslni  now  one.  now  the  other,  even 
as  phllofiophvs  and  politicians  have  taken 
sides,  always  ito  the  detriment  of  mankind. 
For  If  educatbrs  overdevelop  one  faculty  of 
the  mind,  the  Imbalance  can  Issue  only  In 
conflict  and  disaster. 

Men   have  dreamed  of  a  peaceful   world. 
They  have  stfiven  for  it.    Lately  they  have 
fought  for   itj  In   the  most   terrible  of   wars. 
Surely  we  shiauid  expect    that  newer    world 
order  of  liberty,  understanding,  cooperation, 
and  confidence  we  Imagined  would   appear 
when  hostilities  ceased  and  which,  cur  lead- 
ers prophesied.     Something  is  wrong.    Some- 
thing has  befn  wrong.     Directly  In  front  of 
us  Is  a  rising  new  nationalism.     It  claims  to 
be  humanltatlan  In  outlook,  affirming  that 
economics  Is  the  whole  of  life  and  that  men 
should  be  wiling  to  trade  freedom  for  se- 
curity.    Thlsjls  not  unknown  among  us.  bAt 
our  people  reject  it.     To  exchange  freedom 
for  security,  Jhey  know  leads  to  the  compul- 
sion state,  to  some  form  of  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment whith  means  tyranny.     They  know 
that   the   totalitarian   state   can    get    things 
done   and   done    quickly,   but   the   American 
people  appartntly  prefer  to  trust  to  the  hap- 
pier if  slower,  ways  of  free  government  under 
the  laws  the*  as  a  people  make.    Others  do 
not  accept  tnls  social  philosophy.     It  Is  out- 
moded, they  J  say.     In  place  of  it  they  have 
created  a  staite  that  sets  economic  security, 
not   liberty   tnd   freedom,   as   Its   goal.     The 
Union    of    S|>viet    Socialist    Republics    con- 
tinues to  ei^riment   with   its   theory   and 
has  shaped  a  political  system  to  protect  the 
experiment.  >ut  this  protecting  system  con- 
flicts with  tht  political  arrangements  of  other 
states.     The  compulsion  government  Is  basi- 
cally   at    od4s    with    free    government,    de- 
mocracy as  te  have  known  it — so  much  so 
that  some  today,  even  as  Karl  Marx  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  question  whether  there 
Is    room   on   the   globe  for  systems  so   con- 
tradictory. 

Through  Itng  years  men  have  striven  for 
free  governtnents.  These  governments  re- 
garded the  hJuman  person  as  the  most  sacred 
reality  they  knew,  the  individual  human 
person  with  his  Inalienable  rights  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Free- 
dom, they  b«lieved  to  be  the  essential  condi- 
tion for  ma^'s  growth,  progress,  and  happi- 
ness along  Mtfith  his  claims  to  education  and 
to  marriage.  They  aCQrmed  his  right  to  a 
livelihood,  to  a  Job,  to  property  which  his 
nature  demanded.  His  talents,  his  Industry, 
all  his  abilities  were  to  find  expression  in  his 
work  and  in  the  products  of  his  resourceful- 
ness. He  wa(B  not  to  be  hampered  in  his  en- 
deavors. Ha  was  to  live  under  law  and  the 
law  was  viei^ed  as  the  outcome  of  his  organ- 
ized thinking  and  experience,  administered 
by  an  autho^ty  that  in  every  instance  should 
consult  hlf  welfare.  They  also  contended 
that  man  was  not  the  slave  of  the  state,  much 
less  the  creature  of  the  state.  This  is  basic 
and  unequivocal  democracy.  But  the  new 
nationalism  Uill  have  none  of  it. 

The  whole  matter  of  peace  and  a  new  world 
order  is  befdre  you.  It  is  a  moral  issue  that 
depends  upcin  man's  willingness  to  take  the 
»lght  road.  '  He  knows  that  road  and  Its 
direction.  I|e  knows  how  to  plan  and  to  con- 
struct a  nvn  world.  He  can  engineer  It.  He 
sees  clearly  ihead.  The  difficulty  is  simply — 
Is  he  willing}  to  pay  the  price,  to  forego  some 
advantages.  >ome  prejudices,  some  errors  that 
coddle  his  lelf-importance  and  his  selfish- 
ness? His  Intellect  yields  the  truth.  As  a 
race  man  is  old  enough  to  have  tested  that 
truth  by  experience.  Which  way  will  he  de- 
termine?   Up  knows  the  truth,  he  knows  the 
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good,  he  cannot  live  for  self  alone,  he  must 
live  for  mankind.  Justice,  not  pow?r.  will 
secure  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the 
Nation  and  of  the  race.  Justice  is  a  matter 
of  the  wiU. 

One  might  find  In  history  epochs  \-hereln 
men  have  trusted  to  Intellect  rather  '  han  to 
will  and  Inversely,  cultivating  one  capacity 
to  the  detriment  of  the  other  and  to  tiie  peril 
of  both. 

The  golden   age  of  A'  '    philosophy 

stressed    both    human     ■  ps — l:itenect 

and  will.  The  unmatchable  Aristotle  taught 
men  to  be  moderate — "measure  In  everything 
Is  always  best."  he  said.  Intellect  and  will,  he 
teaches,  must  be  equally  developed.  There 
must  be  no  Imbalance,  no  disproportion 
among  the  powers  and  faculties  ol  men's 
minds.  M:in  must  be  able  for  hlrh  filnklng 
and  grand  virtue.  This  phi'osophy  of  life  you 
win  know  at  S°ton  Hill.  It  Is  our  tridition. 
It  Is  humanism.  Alone  It  is  not  «;nough. 
The  physical  environment  and  man  In  its 
midst  are  not  the  whole  universe.  The 
Christian  tradition  declares  there  Is  iinother 
aspect  of  the  universe — God  and  His  revela- 
tion. This  is  Integral  humanism.  We  hope 
you  will  know  it  and  fashion  ycur  behavior 
by  it.  As  a  system  it  Is  tested  and  revered, 
with  power  to  guide  you  and  to  support  you 
In  the  confusion  and  anxiety  that  plaf  ue  our 
people.  It  liberates  a  min,"  It  does  nov  fetter 
him.  It  will  help  you  to  keep  your  sou'  to  re- 
main your  imperishable  and  sa^r-'d  sell;  hold- 
ing to  it  you  will  not  fall  victims  to  st  iisual- 
ism  or  sophistry.  We  Invite  you  to  it  as  best 
equipping  you  to  live  In  the  modem  world 
and  to  deal  with  it.    Hay  you  prosper  I 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CALITORMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  14. 1945 

Mr.  HAVEMNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  that  all  Members  of  Congress  who 
were  unable  to  attend  the  recent  confer- 
ence held  in  the  caucus  room  of  the  Old 
House  Office  Building  on  the  subject  of 
atomic  energy  will  be  interested  in  read- 
ing the  text  of  the  speech  made  on  that 
occasion  by  Dr.  Leo  Szilard. 

Dr.  Szilard's  speech  is  as  follows : 

I  have  to  apol'  •  not  hav  oared 

a  .speech  for  thif  n.  but  i  r  my 

colleagues  and  I  met  today  In  Vva«aiiigton 
were  we  ab'e  to  discuss  what  aspect  of  the 
subject  each  one  of  us  might  cover.  We  all 
are  Interested  In  the  M^y-Johnson  bill,  but 
It  Is  not  possible  to  discuss  this  bill  or  any 
other  bill  until  it  is  made  clear  what  the 
purpase  is  for  which  the  proposed  lecislatlon 
is  Intended.     L?t  me.  V  ■,  say  what  I 

believe  to  be  the  real   j  for  which   a 

solution  must  be  tound  aud  you  will  see 
that  that  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  an  act 
of  Congress  alone. 

It  seems  to  me  t*--*  "^'^  existence  of  the 
atomic  bomb  will  p;  y  affect  the  mili- 

tary poaitlon  of  the  Luiiea  states  and  that  It 
Will  affect  her  position  not  fp.vorably  but  ad- 
versely. Ycu  can  easily  Judge  this  for  yotir- 
selves  If  you  will  consider  the  following.  As 
long  as  the  chltf  weapctiB  of  agcression  were 
tanks,  guns,  and  airplanes  the  United  States 
could  easily  out-produce  any  other  ration 
or  combinations  of  nations.  If  the  United 
States  produced  10  times  as  many  tanks, 
guns,  and  airplanes  as  another  country,  her 
military  position  could  be  conside.-ed  strong. 
When  it  comes  to  atomic  t>omb8  the  United 


States  has  again  an  advantage  at  the  outset. 
At  first.  If  she  has  more  atomic  bombs  this 
means  that  she  could  destroy  more  cities  of 
another  country.  But  If  we  get  Into  an  arma- 
ment race,  very  soon  we  will  have  enouph 
bombs  to  be  able  to  destroy  all  the  cities  of  a 
potential  enemy.  Additional  bombs  would 
then  have  very  little  value  to  us.  There  are 
no  more  worthy  targets  for  them  after  we 
have  enough  bombs  to  cover  all  the  cities  of 
the  "enemy."  Therefore,  if  we  have  plenty 
of  bombs  and  cur  "enemy"  has  plenty  of 
bombs  we  will  derive  no  greet  advantage  of 
having  10  times  as  many  Ixnnbs  as  they 
have.  When  this  stage  is  reached  (and  It  can 
be  reached  very  fast,  in  the  course  of  an  ar- 
mament race),  when  two  countries  have  as 
many  bombs  as  they  can  use.  their  relative 
sUengths  will  no  longer  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  bombs  they  have  but  rather  by  the 
number  of  cities  which  they  have  exposed  to 
destruction.  In  the  United  States  30.000.000 
people  live  In  cities  of  over  250.000.  Alto- 
gether 70.000.000  people  live  In  metropolitan 
areas.  When  the  armament  race  reaches  the 
sta-je  where  this  country  and  other  countries 
have  plenty  of  bombs  ours  will  be  one  of  the 
mere  vulnerable  nations.  In  the  long  run 
It  Is  not  possible  for  us  to  win  an  armament 
race.  We  can  do  something  In  order  to  avoid 
losing  the  armament  race,  but  the  main  thing 
that  we  can  do  In  this  rerpect  is  to  relocate 
30  to  70  million  people.  If  we  should  do  this, 
our  position  may  not  be  weaker  but  It  still 
will  not  be  stronger  than  the  position  of  other 
large  countries  which  have  plenty  of  bombs. 
I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  relocate  30  to 
70  m'Uion  people.  If  we  are  willing  to  spend 
♦15,000.000.000  a  year  for  10  years  we  might 
very  conriderably  decrease  our  vulnerability 
by  decentralizing  our  cities.  It  we  do  that 
we  may  avoid  losing  the  armnment  race,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  we  can  win  such  an 
armament  race. 

Prom  this  remark  it  would  seem  that  tha 
problem  which  faces  us  cannot  be  solved  on 
the  domestic  scale:  it  has  to  be  solved  on  an 
international  or  world  scale.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  it  can  be  solved  on  a  world  scale 
either,  but  we  have  to  try  it.  If  we  have 
tried  It  and  failed  we  may  be  faced  with  a 
new  situation.  Up  to  now  we  have  not 
tried  it. 

Now  if  you  are  willing  to  adopt  this  point 
of  view  that  we  have  to  make  an  attempt 
to  solve  this  problem  on  an  international 
scale  then  it  is  quite  clear  that  sooner  or 
later  we  will  have  to  establish  colialxiratlon 
In  this  field  of  atomic  energy  with  other 
nations.  With  this  In  view,  I  am  more  dis- 
turbed about  the  Independence  from  the 
government  of  the  commission,  which  the 
May-Johnson  bill  proposes  to  set  up,  than  I 
am  about  any  of  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

Tlie  greatest  danger  that  we  as  a  Nation 
face  is  a  war  which  may  arise  more  or  less 
autormitically  from  an  armament  race — a 
war  which  no  nation  really  wants  Even  if 
we  feci  that  the  general  problem  of  war 
cannot  be  solved  in  the  next  2  or  3  years 
at  least  we  will  want  to  avoid  the  additional 
dar.ecr  of  war  which  arises  out  of  the  exist- 
ence of  atomic  bombs.  It  Is  not  possible  to 
discuss  heie  the  various  methods  by  which 
th  s  cjuid  be  attempted,  tut  most  of  these 
attcr.-.pts  would  involve  collaboration  with 
otiicr  nations  In  the  field  of  :  energy 

as  well  as  other  fields.  If  lh<  .  ijnent 
of  the  United  States  should  decide  in  favor 
of  such  a  collaboration,  under  the  liJay- 
Johnson  bill  the  President  would  presumably 
Issue  a  directive  to  this  effect  to  the  coaa- 
missicn.  and  It  would  be  for  the  commission 
to  give  effect  to  this  directive  by  Lsfuing 
appropriate  rules  and  rtgulatlons.  Now  this 
commis-sion  Is  practically  Independent  from 
the  Government.  It  has  nine  members  who 
will  meet  at  least  four  times  a  year  and  who 
are  supposed  to  run  the  show.  The  members 
of  the  commission  csnnot  be  removed  by  the 
President  except  for  cause.    If  the  President 


wants  a  majority  on  the  commission  he  may 
have  to  serve  two  terms  before,  by  means  of 
new  appointments,  he  can  secure  such  a 
maiorlty. 

Even  If  the  President  nw  his  vay  to 
remove  some  of  the  members  In  aa  emer- 
gency, he  might  not  know  which  mettber  to 
remove  on  account  of  the  secrecy  under 
which  this  Commission  would  operate.  In 
the  circumstances  our  relations  with  other 
nations  might  suffer  becaii  ^rrs  of 

the  Commifsion  have  ad"'  .ibout 

what  our  foreign  policy  cu;ht  to  tie  th:^n  th« 
President.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  danger 
would  be  great  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
issued  by  the  Commission  would  create  the 
ImpreflBlon  that  we  as  a  nation  do  ncA  want 
to  collat>orate  with  other  r  he  field 

of  atomic  energy.    I  am  ni  ■  •  some- 

thing that  might  hnppen  lu  the  lature  so 
much  as  I  am  thinking  of  similar  events  that 
have  happened  In  the  past. 

During  this  war  we  have  received  dli"ectlvea 
which  I  believe  orlclnated  with  President 
Roosevelt  Instructing  us  to  collatxirate  with  a 
Joint  British-Canadian  project  set  up  In  Can- 
ada.. Rules  and  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Manhattan  district  rendered  this  collabora- 
tion ineffective.  I  do  not  believe  that  w« 
should  create  In  the  future  a  CoTnaitssloa 
which  is  so  Independent  from  the  adminis- 
tration that  It  can  easily  counteract,  by 
means  of  rules  and  regulations,  the  dltecttvet 
of  the  administration. 

You  may  raise  the  question.  "What  ^tiall 
we  do  IT  in  spite  of  sincere  efforts  our  at- 
tempts to  avoid  en  armament  race  should 
fail?"  Tliere  will  be  thO!re  who  will  then  be- 
gin to  think  abctit  the  possibility  of  waging 
a  war  within  the  next  3  or  4  years  before 
other  nations  have  txHnbs  that  will  threaten 
our  security.  While  I  personally  Bnd  It 
diacult  to  get  enthusiastic  about  tills  solu- 
tion, I  recognlw  that  from  thi-  purely  logical 
point  of  view  this  possibility  will  have  to  be 
considered  if  all  other  methods  fail.  But 
however  that  may  be  right  now  this  ponlbll- 
ity  can  hardly  take  first  place  in  our  atten- 
tion. The  May -Johnson  bill  attenipts  to 
solve  the  difficult  problem  of  srttlnp  up  ma- 
chinery which  can  be  used  for  '  ea, 
that  Is.  maklnf;  preparations  i  .  uve 
war  and  establishing  cooperation  wiUi  other 
nations  in  order  to  avoid  an  armament  race. 
If  you  wish  to  have  machinery  which  can 
sn-ve  both  of  these  pvirpases.  you  make  It 
very  difficult  for  anyone  to  provide  ycu  with 
a  design  for  your  machinery.  1  am  not  saying 
that  It  is  impossible  to  design  tnwitxiaeTy 
which  could  serve  wt'  •  t-^e  two 
purposes  but  In  my  op  .  i  jhnson 
bill  88  it  is  before  lu  cannot  serve  either 
purpose  well. 

In  dlacus£lng  the  bill  further  let  rfte  limit 
ray  remarks  to  one  single  point,  that  is  the 
question  of  secrecy.  The  question  u  what 
kind  of  information  do  you  want  to  bftve  kept 
secret?  No  dcubt  wc  mi  lit  h^^ve  to  kaep 
fcccrct.  even  though  we  m:  so. 

technical  information  rel..  esa 

of  m.inufacturs  of  ftssionab)*-  j*  and 

the  construction  of  bombs.  >-.  how- 

ever, another  kind  of  Information  wi^lch  you 
m^y  cyr  may  not  wish  to  keep  secret  niri  that 
Is  infonrxatlon  which  Ims  neither  «  ncr 

engineering  character  but  has  po:.i.»Lai  un- 
plicaiions. 

L?t  me  give  you  an  example  Th»  great- 
est secret  dtirlng  the  war  was  the  ftcl  that 
atomic  bombs  could  be  made.  Under  war 
conditions  it  was  perhaps  legitimate  to  keep 
this  information  secret.  But  I  remember 
that  at  the  approach  of  the  San  Prandsoo 
Conference,  many  of  my  friends  beOame  ex- 
ceedingly uneasy  because  they  It'  '"  '  tb« 
people  and  the  delegates  of  the  U  ites 

to  San  Francisco  could  not  live  u;..  to  their 
obllvatlons  unless  they  knew  that  atotnlc 
bombs  would  exist.  How  c^^uld  tiN'y  Uke 
a  stand  on  the  ruestlon  of  the  Charter  if 
they  did  not  know  what  the  sittiatlcn  will 
be  with  which  the  world  will  have  to  cope? 


A 


.\:1'KXMX 


Am  •  result  of  repre«entatt 

numb*'-  "--f  ""ipntuu  which  rc_ -.  -  .  -  '- 

Boas'  Prestdent  sAkMl  that  Stetttnliu 

b«  t-  ot  the  cxUt«nce  of  the  bomb, 

and  :  rt  be  asumlabcd  to  hear  that 

our  acisftiitlon  to  San  Francisco  alao  luiew 
of  Uk«  bomb. 

U  w«  go  on  after  the  war  keeping  In- 
fOrmaUon  of  auch  general  type  secret  from 
tiM  American  people  we  prerent  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  discxuslng  Intelligently 
qqwtlooa  of  our  forelfni  policy  on  the  basis 
of  facta.  For  Instance,  if  we  succeeded  In 
making  bombs  wlilch  could  destroy  400  square 
mllM  in  place  of  the  4  square  miles,  de- 
itxoyad  by  tb«  bomb  detonated  over  Hiro- 
wotild  you  wlah  to  kMp  such  a  fact 
»t  firom  the  Amerlean  people,  or  would 
you  want  thcni  to  know  about  It? 

I  think  Congrosk  will  have  to  decide 
whetlicr  it  wants  to  give  the  administration 
the  ri«?ht  to  ■'  ^  \(\  in  peacetime  Infor- 
mation cf  a  :  nlcal  nature  which  has 
far-re«chlng  po:ii;cal  implications.  In  my 
opinion,  if  bombs  could  be  made  which  can 
dMtr'  of  square  miles  this  would 
b«  ft  people  wculcj  have  to  know 
in  crd"!  to  know  how  to  vote.  There  would 
be  no  ne^d  for  them  to  know  how  such 
tmmbe  are  const rvc ted. 

Perhaps  there  w:ll  be  an  opportunity  later 
*n.  durlnj;  the  discussion,  to  mention  other 
poinu  connected  wiUi  the  bill  which  will 
have  to  be  dlscuv-cd  If  we  want  to  undcr- 
•tead  what  this  bill  mean.s — what  It  means 
to  aeientlats  and  more  Important  what  It 
means  to  the  country  aa  a  whole. 


,\r:;v   lit  i-:oI),':T_;t:on 


EXTENSION  OF  PFM.^l'Ki 

HON.  ILARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNECTTcrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENT.MIVES 

V.'-dnesday.  November  U  ! " ; ' 

M:.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  luuay  t-very 
Contirc.'isnian  Is  under  extreme  pressure 
from  (ur  mrn  wiUi  sufScient  points  in 
♦he  ainu'i  forces  overseas,  to  urge  upon 
;    '  \.  .:  1^' nariment  that  they  be  rapidly 

I  i  '■  !  -:  letter  Is  only  one  of  llt- 

rr  liy  hundreds  which  have  come  to  my 
I  W.^c  demanding  more  eflBclent  demobili- 
zation 

A  ;  .\ie  instantly  referred 

■  ■ .  *■  V.  .;  Lu,..;.iment  with  an  urgent 
!;(;  e  •■;  It  the  Ek^partment  act  as  fast 
:i  : .'  ^nitMocuf  all  red  tape  and  release 
V'  ;;>;  :i  ,:  for  hii^h-point  mm  who  are 
awaiting  embarkation. 

W       rXSVARTfKS    1,;':;-RY      -;,-%• 
1.       ;  t.ro  ANU  i^t\  t  ■.  :  V —'.s: :(  AA  \ 
AiTrMATJC  \\t  >!     N  ■^  II.  :m,  ; 

A1*0  t>.-8.  i   ■•;>    ,  f   L\  <r,\iA.,:.R. 
Nexc  York,  \     i      (K-tober  ZV,  1945. 
We.  the  undersigiifU.  reapectlully  petition 
you    lo    Ci.use    an    investUation    of    the    War 
Ti'  -    --' -  ■        ,    apparent    i'<-%  Li;;.  •«     f.::n    its 
■oh>ir.;c  cf   pi  r-    :;:;r.    i  .    p.'ints. 
^  ■    .(Iny's  r  :■ .      a-,:,    ■,.;:.     ',,•  : -■  ^^ 

('■■     ■  service  1  vr--.  !.:•■.    im-      ;.   '    .*> 

•  •■>-    ■  ■■»     iu^iii.  vvura     bouiui       -A:.:  s      ■;.:.- 

1  •■  '  IV  baiuUiou.  wliosc  i;t'..  ...:.•, :  !'..i;..> 

■  ;     '  •  f  over  80  potnu.  is  still  stationra 

■'^    >-•■  with   ir-    --:;:r;u-re    a>    '.-    u-!-.,": 

^^''    :■  .'Ct   to  I  :        ■.  .;    :>     .1    ;     :  :      ;,:..- 

t)..:;.  .  ■: 

1  .■  mom 

iMif;;!    - 

slui's   l: ...  :   


\-U»iicu  lu  the  I:    ■ 

-rnrtU-iit     us      Vr.:    vi 
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Cur  foremost  desire  la  to  be  returned  home 
to  our  loved  ones  aa  soon  as  possible.  Now 
that  the  moot  point  system  Is  supposed  to 
lie  in  effect,  do  you  think  service  personnel 
with  60  points  should  be  returned  to  the 
States  before  service  personnel  with  higher 
points? 

This  battalion  is  assigned  to  the  Ninth  Air 
Defense  Command,  under  the  Ninth  Air 
Force.  P'^rsonnel  cf  this  battalion  are  not 
considered  to  be  Air  Force  personnel,  and 
neither  are  we  part  of  any  army;  therefore 
cur  priority  for  rettirn  to  the  States  Is  zero. 
We  shall  appreciate  any  action  you  may 
Institute  In  our  behalf  which  will  return  us 
home  In  the  very  near  future.  We  desire 
immediate  action  by  the  War  Department, 
and  not  prom'ses. 
Respectfully. 

Tech  Sgt  Frank  H.  DtniAND. 

Milford,  Conn. 
T4  RictiAao  B.  Flandehs, 

LUicoln,  Maine. 
Pic  Anthont  a.  GtnsTO, 

Waterbury.  Conn. 
T5  Thomas  F.  Driscoll. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 
Sgt.  RcEERT  G  Boucher, 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

Signatures  continued  on  petition  to  cause 
an  investigation  of  the  War  Department's 
apparent  deviation  from  its  system  of  dis- 
ch.irfre  cf  personnel  by  points: 

Mnster  Sgt.  Fenton  S.  Rcskelley,  Challls, 
Id.<\ho,  84  points. 

T4  Mark  I.  Jurras,  Jr..  Montpeller.  Vt., 
79  points. 

Tech.  Sgt.  William  J.  Kopla,  Wlerton,  W. 
Va  .  97  points. 

Staff  Sgt.  Robert  P.  Borzakian,  Cambridge. 
Mas.<?..  79  points. 

Staff  Sgt.  Lester  D.  Benno,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.. 
90  pointa, 

T5  Armand  Frledland.  Pittsfield.  Mass.. 
79  points. 

Corp.  William  A.  Richardson,  Detroit,  Mich., 
76  po.nts. 

T3  Earl  M.  Crawford.  Nashville.  Tenn., 
84  point.*. 

Ccrp  Rudolph  C.  Fischer,  Chicago,  111.,  82 
points. 

Pfc  Donald  D.  Fowler.  Hln£dal'»,  N.  H  ,  79 
points. 

Pr;  John  P.  Tumulty,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  76 
points. 

T5  Walter  F.  Day.  Dedham,  Mass.,  79 
"points. 

T4  Norman  C.  Katlack.  Sutler.  Pa..  71 
points. 

T5  Benjamin  J.  Soep,  Rcxbury,  Mass., 
79  points. 

Tech.  Sgt.  Cliflord  H.  Enderle,  New  York 
City.  N.  Y..  88  points. 

Tech  Sgt.  Alfred  K.  Scharlemann,  St.  Paul, 
Minn  .  81  points. 

Pfc  Robert  W.  Long.  MillersvUle,  Pa  .  81 
points. 

First  Sgt.  John  Kcsowicz.  Jr.,  Irvlngton, 
N  J  .  87  fKjintB. 

5  Paul  R    WiUard.  Hershey.  Pa..  EC  points. 

V/O  (Jg)  Eugene  A.  Souders.  Bourbon.  Mo  , 
88  paints. 

T4  Robert  E.  Adelson.  Boston.  Mass..  79 
points. 

Pfc  George  Peddock.  Mcaquehonlng.  Pa.. 
79  points. 

T4  John  H.  Otten.  Chicago,  111  ,  83  points; 
age  "5 

Ccrp.  John  L.  Clark.  East  St.  Louis,  111.. 
9"  points. 

Vtc  Robert  G  Seidman.  Baltimore,  Md , 
"■  "cints 

lech  Sgt  David  J.  McGulre.  Jr.,  Hyatts- 
vllle,  Md..  68  points. 

T5  Reginald  Bouthot.  Fort  Kent.  Maine. 
7     points. 

i  fc  Kenneth  J.  Rapose,  Fort  Devens,  Mass., 
",<  ;>o!nts. 

r     <  lustaf   O.   Nelson,   Woccealcr.   Mass.. 

73  i^....;.ta. 


Lohr,  Huntington  Station,  N.  Y., 


Pfc  Waltei  ZukowskI,  Chicopee,  Mass..  75 

points. 

Staff  Sgt.  Gustave  Blumenthal,  New  York 
City.  N.  Y..  7*  points. 

Toch.  Sgt.  Leonard  A.  Coffey,  South  Natick, 
Mass.,  73  pomts. 

T5  Howard  A.  Sanders,  Canaan,  Maine.  79 
points 

T4   Franclii  J.  Baranauskas,   Aberdeen,  8. 
Dak.  82  pciuts. 

To  Harold  G.  Manning,  Boston.  Mtes..  79 
points.  [ 

Pfc  Edwari  J.  Florczyk,  Pittsfield.  Mass..  79 
points.  I 

Pfc    Melvifa    H.    Williams.    Barre.    Vt.,    79 
points.  T 

Pfc  Trumiin   H.   Jones,  Roanoke,   Va.,   75 
points. 

Tech.  Sgt.  Frank  W.  Long.  South  Bralntree. 
Ma?8.,  83  pc  ints. 

Pfc  Gerald  Legault,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  79 
points. 

T5  John  j}  Doris,  Jr..  Valley  Falls.  R.  I.,  79 
points. 

T4  Andre^  1 
82  points. 

Ffc  Angelo  C.  Mlnotte.  1022  West  Second 
Street,  Dulu  ,h.  Minn..  89  points. 

Pfc    Louia    M.    Tlso,    145    Transit    Street, 
Waterbury.  Ocnn. 

Pfc  Marvii   E.  Carter.  Oregon  City,  Greg.,  82 
points. 

T5    Earl   f}.   Wicks,   Cambridge,    Mass.,   79 
points. 

T5  Luclai: 
points. 

T5  Harry  J.  Dunbar,  Jr.,  Dedham.  Mass.,  79 
points.         J 

Pfc  Dale  Burdick,  Foxboro.  Wis..  86  points. 

Pic  Ralph  A.  Wernhclm,  Holden.  Mass.,  79 
points. 

Corp.  Edm  und  J.  Kenney,  Dorchester.  Mass., 
79  points. 

Pfc   John 
79  points. 

Sgt.  Richard  ODonnell,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
79  points. 

T4  Theodire  Pullt,  New  Haven.  Conn.,  79 
points  I 

Alfred  L.  Plgall.  41  Essex  Street,  Charles- 
ton. Mass,  ta  points. 

Adam  B.  Merman.  53  Andrew  Avenue,  Mil- 
ford.  Conn, '79  points. 


M.  Santora,  Milford,  Conn.,  79 


J.  Flammla.  Waterbury.  Conn., 


V/hen  the  Ordinary  Is  Extraordinary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 


HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

I  or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


WcdTiesday.  November  14, 1945 

Mr.  JOPiKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e:|tend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  paily  Tribune.  Grand  Haven, 
M'ch..  for  November  6,  1945: 

WHEN    T|IE    OHDIN.NBT    IS    EXTRAORDINARY 

Sometlmas  the  average  or  tvpical  be- 
havior of  a  community  attracts  more  Inter- 
ests than  ufiusual  achievements.  This  seems 
to  be  the  ^e  lately  for  Grand  Haven  was 
selected  bajth  by  the  Western  Newspaper 
Union  and;  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
as  a  representative  American  small  city  fee- 
ing the  pro|)lems  of  reconversion  and  transi- 
tion to  pea^e. 

Seme  W(*t:s  rgo  a  writer  of  syndicated 
articles  fcii  the  Western  Newspaper  Union, 
which  supplies  feature  material  for  hundreds 
of  weekliesjand  small  dallies  throughout  the 
country,  cotitacted  the  locel  Ccmmlttce  for 
Economic  I^velopment  with  the  purpose  of 
writing  up]  Grand  Haven.  He  paid  a  visit 
here  and  Interviewed  a  number  of  people. 
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Al^TH 


_  from  his  story  will  be  published  in 

s  latCT  ttane  of  the  Tribune.  (The  local  atory 
airpeared  In  the  November  8  issue  of  tbe  P«to- 
llshers  Auxiliary  and  ia  currently  belmg  re- 
leased to  ▼•rteoa  papers  thro«glio«»  tt»e 
Untied  Bta*B«.1 

Last  Wednesday  the  New  York  oflJoe 
ABC  nerwork.  having  heard  of  tiie  W 
Newspaper  Union  article,  called  the  CED  here. 
By  Friday  their  repreeentatlve  was  in  the  city 
to  put  Grand  Haven  on  the  air.  The  broad- 
cast time  coincided  with  the  West  Btvore 
symphony  concert  and  the  program  waa 
worked  out  to  include  part  of  a  concert  num- 
ber as  well  as  the  voices  of  several  local 
people. 

All  of  this  was  unsolicited.  In  fact  most 
people  here  were  surprised  that  Grand  H.-iven 
would  attract  so  much  attention.  TOiey  had 
not  regarded  their  local  actlvltiea  aa  e«- 
traordinary.  and  they  naturally  snpposed 
that  only  ertraortllnary  events  and  personali- 
ties make  the  "big  time." 

Typical  l>ehavlor,  of  course,  is  sometimes 
more  extracrdlnary  than  we  suspect.  Re- 
ports filed  by  the  local  committee  for  eco- 
nomic development  with  State  and  national 
headquarters  were  sufficiently  impressive  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  big  syndicates 
and  networks.  They  showed  that  thorough 
surveys  were  made  of  the  community's  civic, 
commercial,  and  industrial  IHe  by  the  CED. 
dty  planning  committee  and  chamber  of 
commerce.  Perhaps  few  of  the  cities  of  com- 
parable size  had  done  as  good  a  job  of  ap- 
praising the  problem-  of  reconversion. 

Grand  Haven  had  done  these  things  as  a 
matter  of  course.  And  that  was  What  matle 
the  story  so  genuine.  It  was  not  just  "pub- 
licity" but  an  honest  community  effort 
packed  with  significance  for  the  future. 

Probably  there  is  no  Buch  animal  as  a 
typical  American  city.  That  is  to  say.  a  city 
may  tjrpify  America  Itself  but  Its  own  tndi- 
\nduality  is  something  else. 

Grand  Haven  would  not  toe  representative 
of  an  agricultural  community.  But  Its  In- 
dtistrial  dtversificatlon,  its  popularity  as  a 
summer  resort,  its  progress  in  vocational  edu- 
cation. Its  handling  of  the  yotrth  recreation 
problem,  its  splendid  adilevementB  in  mtaic, 
its  well-managed  nrunlctpal  power  plant,  Its 
hospital  and  other  public  tmildlngs.  its  lead- 
enArtp  \n  the  veterans'  counsehng  work  are 
outstanding.  And  the  loss  of  the  Cscai**** 
In  war  Bymbolieed  the  aaortfloes  which  war 
Involves ,  Jnat  aa  the  bond -purchasing  record 
bere  dramatized  IndtTidual  cooperation  In  U» 
war. 

Which  leads  ns  to  tl»  convlcticas  that  betng 
ordinary  U  Bcxnettmes  being  ertcaordtoary. 
especlaUy  tf  it  represent*  teamwork  an4  aeU- 
analysis.  Certainly  It  is  through  orta— 17, 
everyday  plugging  that  comnrunltie*  not  saly 
may  hope  to  win  a  place  in  the  sun  Imt  aSBo 
to  enjoy  the  real  bleasinga  of  a  happy  home 
bfe  and  seiigfabcvly  relations. 


Cojl  Abso-;i:ion  FalKV  0'  0?  \ 


EXTENSION  OF   f  '^  MARKS 
or 

HiJN.  W.  r   NORRFiL 

or  SRKANSAS 

m  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRlSENTAnVli 

Wednesday.  NoT>cmbeT  14.  1945 

Mr.  NORRELL  M'-  Speaker,  under 
lemve  to  extend  :  remark*  in  tbe 
Rtcoito.  I  include  Lhe  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  today  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  BusinesB  regarding  the 
cost  absorption  policy  of  the  GflBce  of 
Price  Administration: 

On  August  18.  1945.  promptly  after  tha 
ceeaation  of  hostllitien  with  Japan,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  an  Executive  order  settmg  forth 


a  stabnizattoii  program  (or  the  transition 
period  from  war  to  peace.  Tiit  order  stated 
that  the  coet  cf  hvlng  and  gerteral  level  of 
prtoea  ahcmld  t»e  held  at  the  then  existing 
lerelf.  nnd  that  pricing  of  reconversion 
product!  mu9t  be  on  a  basts  of  full  volume 
rather  than  on  volume  that  will  be  limited 
during  the  changeover  from  war  goods  to 
peacetime  production. 

Acting  vmder  this  oi'tfer  the  OSce  c*  Price 
Administration  has  devised  means  of  hold- 
ing the  line  on  prices  to  the  consumer. 
These  means  Include  a  cost  absorption 
policy  whereby  the  retaOer  is  being  required 
to  absorb  an  increase  in  production  costs  \x- 
ing  allowed  the  manufactutw. 

In  my  opinion  such  cost  absorption  policy 
is  patently  unfair  to  the  retailers.  It  may 
also  be  unfair  to  the  wholesalers,  though  I 
am  not  advised  regarding  that. 

The  idea  of  requb-ing  retailers  to  absorb  In- 
creased costs  allowed  to  manufacturers  Is.  In 
my  opinion  unreasonable,  economically  un- 
soond.  and  should  be  cancelled.  The  Nation 
cannot  on  tl»e  one  hand  provKle  for  Increased 
cost  allowances  on  material  and  la'jor  to  the 
wauaMaetMUur,  as  has  been  the  case  during 
the  wtx.  ani  azpect  scMU  tanlness  to  ab- 
sorb 0MCfa  iDeeeaaea  and  eoBUnuc  tio  remain 
In  I1111I1H1  on  retail  celling  prices  allowed. 

Cuatrary  to  statements  of  oOclala  of  the 
OPA,  the  retailers  have  had  Increased  operat- 
ing costs,  including  higher  rents,  higher  sal- 
ariM  to  their  employee*,  tdentical  to  the  in- 
UKi— oil  eocta  of  tbe  manufacturers,  and  I  am 
gCrimglf  of  the  opinion  that  relief  muat  ba 
given  to  the  retailers  f  roaa  tiaa  policy  above- 
memtioned.  if  they  are  to  aarvtve. 

I  quote  Ijelow  a  representative  numtjer  of 
messages  which  I  have  received  from  retail- 
ers of  automobiles,  fumlttre,  and  etothlng 
on  the  same  general  gUtiJect: 

•"OPA's  proposed  reduction  in  dealers'  dis- 
counts would  force  many  dealers  (a«toi  to 
operate  at  a  loos.  Much  of  the  pro«t  dealers 
have  made  In  the  paat  kM  been  invested  in 
new  buildings,  equipment,  and  geT>erRl  im- 
provements. To  operate  at  a  loss  now  with 
most  of  thetr  c^mal  inTeewd  wowild  force 
many  dealers  to  go  out  of  tKBlneas.  We  haiw 
no  dovrtn  that  if  OPA  -would  malw  a  tboroM^ 
study  m  the  dealers*  costs  and  eamliif  they 
would  wiwaiwaa  it  to  be  vawtae  to  «acraaa» 
deaiers-  OtacowHts.*'  fUnloa  IBotor  Oo, 
Monttcdto.  ark.t 

"AutumohDe  dealere  cannot  endure  kxww 
discount  from  factory."  (Ortte  Chevrolet  Co., 
North  Little  RoCk.  As*  > 

"The  small  atitomoijlle  dealer  Is  not  in  a 
position  to  absorb  any  part  in  prtoe  •djost- 
ments  oa  new  cars  due  to  tbe  fact  that  w» 
were  not  tn  vwrr  work.  w«t  limttied  in  parta 
received,  and  held  to  mlntoaum  of  iabor  by 
War  IjahoT  Basra.  TkoMflaR  XMm aaaB  dealer 
was  fortunate  to 
(Hart  OrugiB  liotor  Oo., 

"The  propoea!  of  OPA  to  < 
or  atrtomohJle  dealera  ti 
tlmlarry  since   we   have 
idnce    \9*'2"    {¥    G     Smart 
Btitf ,  Ark  ) 

•^e.  the  tmdcrrtgned  automotoee  deaJera  la 
©tuttpot  Arte,  fJBUiuwriy  vrtci*  OPA 
pusal  that  <lta!ciB  anaoni 
BUtomobfle  producuon  ax  aoch  a 
probably  raautt  to  artltng  naw  cara  at  a 

««<    yKs  *9iimitmm  crtttflal  SHMBH.      uM  IW 


in  the 
Kuocaaaor ' 


fair  prtetaag 


ifl  «a 


•The  retafters  coat  of  operation  has  In- 
cr eased  aa  rapltty  aa  tiM*  of  maautacttawra 
lnrre«se  It  wCIl  tie  fipnaaHrtf  (or 
chants  to  opertx*  proMaMy.  Wa 
BoAidt  jaar  support  and  Ttsorourty 
thia  ptoeadure."  (Mhn  A.  8lnpaoa 
tuT<e  Co..  Pine  Blvff,  Ai^.) 

The  pracUoa  of  allowta«  m«nuf*kCto»ra 
to  inoreaae  wkolesr.le  prices  and  forciag  re- 
tailers to  ahaorb  the  full  amount  will  forca 
many  at  ms  out  ct  baataeM.  At  tiest  It  wlU 
onvae  aU  to  operaia  at  a  loas  luuil  relief  ta 
oMalBMl  or  antU  aliati  11 1  aiarpius  we  have 
Is  iMed  up  We  TifortnWy  protest  this  pro- 
o«iure  ••  (O.  H.  Harding  Furniture  Co..  Plna 
Btaff.  Ark  ) 

-We  wish  to  go  00  record  as  TlfOXHisly 
proteattag  Govenuaaat  alk>wtag  aaaaiilao- 
tvirlng  concerns  to  Increase  wholenUe  prioaa 
and  forcing  retaUars  to  absorb.  Our  over- 
head has  Increaaad  proportlonala  to  others 
and  are  cannot  stand  any  further  absorption 
and  stay  m  buatneas."  (John  A.  Pop*  Fur- 
niture Co.  Pmt  Bluff.  Ark.) 

"An)vn«  In  huslrkfiss  is  entitled  to  a  reaaon- 
aUe  proflt  on  invested  capital.  The  0©vem- 
ment's  policy  of  allowing  manufactUriiB  aa 
increase  in  lu  prices  and  lorcln;;  retadon  to 
absorb  the  entire  anaount  automaticatly  re- 
moves that  privilege.  We  implore  you  to  do 
what  you  can  to  obtain  relief  for  tia." 
(Moore's  Furnlttire  Co,  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.) 

"We  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  make  a 
leRitimate  proAt  aa  the  mamtfartairers.  The 
policy  of  allowtag  anantifaetaraai  an  iacrtaae 
ta  prices  and  forcing  rtlalJaii  to  abaiarb  full 
amount  is  unjust  and  wa  pvoteat  this  action." 
(Pine  BluS  Furniture  Co..  Pine  Bluir.  Ark.) 
"OPA  pretidteting  order  578.  aaoood  revi- 
sion, te  contrary  to  practices  of  sound  busl- 
neas  and  dlacrtoalDBlxiry  against  recaiier." 
(Amertoaa  C^ttrtttg  Stare.  Pine  BluS.  AriL) 
'^eqxnat  immediate  nepeal  OPA  pretMiMt- 
Ing  order  536.  second  iwtakn.  With  «f>arat- 
ing  rrpMaM  laaaaaaad.  retailer  cAnaot  aur- 
vivc  tf  aeBiiv  pitaa  cut  belo«  prewar  level." 
(Samuel  Balm  &  83iis.  Pine  Bluff.  Ark  ) 

"In  view  of  fact  operaUng  expenses  in- 
creased from  prewar,  teel  we  are  not  given  a 
fair  deal  In  OPA  preticketlng  order  STS.iecond 
revision."     (Cohen's.  Puae  Biufl.  Ark.) 

No  fatanket  vor^  abaorptlon  policy  should 
be  estabUahad.  Bach  Item  should  net  a  laOr 
and  raaaonahle  profit  to  the  dealer. 

I  think  air.  Chester  Bowles  made  a  mistake 
yesterdi^  la  CEtttdafa^  the  automobile  deal- 
en  for  F*«*i«g  tlMlr  posliion  knowiu  They 
have  as  much  right  to  be  heard  from  aa  any 
other  group  of  cltiaan^ 


tn  our  lB*haH.-  <MoCana(ter  Ifctor  Or     h 

Main  Motor  Co.,  Moll  Motor  Co..  Thii.    M 
Oolhan  Sales  Co  ,  Rtoe  CTiewtriet  Oo,  ail  of 
Ark  i 
■re  of  the  uplnana  that  inoreaaa  ^ 
am  aw  111  aMntjfacturlng  conrr-nF  -W, 
_imal  paoftt  of  retailers  IT  .->  ... 
chants  are  forced  to  absorb  further  lucreaae 
and  not  be  allowed  to  raise  prices  accordingly^ 
We  solicit  your  support  In  obtaining  relief." 
(Reap  &  Crawford  Furniture  Co.,  Pine  BlufT, 
Ark) 


Tr.,;»:     *,Snut    (j,c.'mhn%     S*-rn    in    House 

Rf  pon 

I 
EXTENSION  OF  RE:.'  '  ■  KS 

H'iN    WllLiAM  M   COLMER 

XV  TH£  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne^^  '     ^  '     .'■-:■*   ''■'^■' 
Mr.    COLMEI-.      '■'  ua.k.er.    under 

leave  to  extend  i:.;.  ;....^.i-.=.  I  arr.  in.scrt- 
Ing  below  a  column.  Tnith  A;>  l  t^*  - 
many  8een  in  H'>>'  K' ;>'■"■:  t-y  I'-.v.d 
Lawrence. one  c'.  ;n-  -u'^';  n'-n.fir  <-t:.i<)r- 
and  colcimn'.' > 
peared  v  "■''■  'vV;v-; 
on  yeste:  "<■•.     N    ■■  "tt. 

follows: 

iwom  Aaotrr  OnutaTrr  Srrw  m  Houbt  R*- 

roBT— Warrta  Cjllls  Aixim  Poljct  ok  Ix- 

BUSTIT   MiaCCTDED 

(By  David  Lawrrence) 
It  has  taken   a  committee  of  th'    H  ue 
of  Representatives.  Republicans  anc    r*^ 
crats,  to   inject  some  sober  truth  e 

story  of  the  plight  of  the  German  pe<^»e. 


;  ■ ! ;  •■  X    \.^ :  1 1 '  r  j»  ;  ■  - 
■  ■•■■    ¥:••■'!  : ..rir   S'a r 


AlS.^0 


Al'PI-:Nf)lX   T"'  THK  ("('X(;rF.>>ir>vAL  RECORD 


Wnttng  B  report  that  U  unanimously 
-.      fd  by  all  18  mcmbtra,  the  House  coin- 

.  ><■  of  which  R<pr— entative  Colmer. 
!  >  .  o(  MiaalMippt.   is  chairman,   tells 

;,..  V.  .i  a  that  the  cruelty  being  Inflicted  on 
th^  German  people  Is  aomething  that  should 
'A  n    the    conscience    of    the 

A.:  <nd  their  Allies. 

II  m  bard  perce  "  says  the  ccwimtttee  re- 
pcrt.  "requir's  tiie  ell/nlnation  of  8. COO  000  or 
10.000.000  Oennans.  Ic  would  be  much  more 
bumane  to  eliminate  them  at  once,  The 
eejamlttce  feels  that  the  American  antipathy 
to  theories  o^  racism  includes  an  antipathy 
to  th«  theory  of  rrcial  truUt.  Those  Germans 
^'  euITer  be  the  very 

.  generr,        .      -    '    li  '  ler  and  the 

very  ycung  who  were  hardly  responsible  for 
him. 

-It  wculd  not  b'?  feasible  to  make  Germany 
pay  ff  r  the  war  '  '"  *  r  -  -  V'utlnj;  It*  In- 
dui'rles  Uy  :iui  i  for  the  sun- 

part  of  the  pop'  t  .1  nv. 

The  rrmmlttre  v  '  i.t  the  i  r 

a  c>  niuUlu>  f.uTy  pe  will   inipn.i»* 

a  fu.  •■  '■  "  on  llie  la^l':''  •  >  ■  "f 

Ihs    '  1    on    our    <  -; 

aniv.  ••  •-"'•'■  ■••  ,,('* 

»it     -  I   .  ''(all 

I        '  ■  iicuy   • 

V  >.  for  HI 

•Ui.dartI  u(  UvMin  i  ui  |>4><  p.e. 

'"I  '  ri*>in  Mskltiii 

Iha  ivf  under 

lliln  •  U\  dam* 

orrn'  "     Tl  • >'l  like  d* 

f^f^\'  \l\m    ^  ,t     1    '  \  ,      ;  1  .  I  t  I      1  tl     t   tt|« 

(  ■  (    1  .     1    I  11  ,  I  I      ■.       I  t  I  1  I  I 

f       in     (il!i;lii   .  f 
I  iv     »V«     W'X'i.*!     IhlN 

WIMlrr   II  ■» 

•otiii   b«' 
The  f 


Is  no  ■urprlae  i*t  Uvtae  who 

:v  thn  rvt'ii's  sftrr  the  Wi'tltl 

t'l  ii'ii   i.t    I  li(<    Alllrn   ilin  i  1 1 V 


After  Yalta,  the  iwnie  wi'  •  "»  IwhipM 

In  these  d •'■•■'  attct  la.  ^  -*    otter  the 

putsdam  r<'  «      It  la  remarkohle  thai 

an  ofBci  <•«  nf  tl\e  Amertcnit  Cou- 

greea  ah   '  n  ntiei    ti\f«  war  pr<  elnUn 

tn  the  w  .1  ^i^^  uiti  li  A  rrniik  •  '    <> 

p«>Urv  »  huh,  If  It  follows  ' 

Id  War.  may  sew  ii  * 

\\  ,^,    Ht    '"  '•   "■■111    .iiuiii'   XI..     .\.:,'     , 

|ilr  tn  r<  f  blcxHl  and  treasure, 

nte  .  nut,   In    r'Tr   •     ••■  ^t 

the  Aim  I  l>e  he'ii  '                  >*, 

^     :      •  .    '  I,  ■   li'i  '•     [■  n 

I  .    .  .     >,  :  .1. 

tt  .;    the 

A:i..  .  .  ,,,•;,.■:'',       ,.,)tlntf 

dime  bv  >     '    nrtny  or  tite  (>hk1  nreded  to 

Itrrp    thr    1,  ■    {"'"'/If   f'"'T1   nt/U>|in» 

:  \v     '     111'    i  .     . 

TtM  cuntmutee  potnU  out  that  to  strip 

r  '    '         T   -      •      'nMin    equipment 

■   •  ,'!:.■    i.s.'toriew   beyond 

■>    in  ',.'        CUy'a 

.:  .     -,    ,  <.\,  <-:::.        >    mtan 

"only  one  of  two  things: 

"(a)  That  a  coCMlderable  p-rf  -f  the  Ger- 
man p«>pulntion  must  tie  'li<:  '  vt  throtich 
d;  -.  ■■  •          ■                 '.■,,!.    'A   ••.,   ■■  *•:■■.  :    • 

'(    :  '  ■!:•■     w    i  'i    '[  ,i.    ;■<■-. \i   '  ,i: , ' 

•^ '- -:  '   hv.irope  fi    iv,  ■  .    :.lence 

ai'd  _, „,    (i.utiues    U>^;    t.;.»w    no 

boundaries: 

•X)r  (b)  the  r  -•  i  •:  ,  tjoth  of  larfe  oc- 
eupyln<r  (orree  !   !    a  ,  'iinreet'  antl  the 

"?'  X   of   reUcl    :     .  :  'v    .;  •:    1:1    »he 

i/-'  \'      statee  to  pM-..-:,-   a  ■     .,       ■,:■,  ,-,   -i  " 


Very  soon  If  the  American  news  photog- 
raphers do  an  honest  )ob,  as  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  they  will,  the  American  peo- 
ple win  gee  movies  of  starving  German  men. 
women,  and  children  which  will  rival  In  their 
horror  the  pictures  of  the  Buchenwald  con- 
centration camps.  But  these  will  be  plc- 
tiires  of  torture  Inflicted  by  reason  of  an 
Allied  policy  of  indifference  or  misguided 
revenge  or  plain  blundering. 


Your,"   CA'.-,   r  tl.    E;!c atonal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
hi.'  »     ?'l  I.  i  I  •    I  ;-.:x  b 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  1  ^NTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Niwnnbfr  14.  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinoia.      Mr.  Sp  "Rkor; 

v-r1  ■  ' '  1 n  rxlfnd  my  rtmnik'*  In  the 

1'  !   '      if1<>  the  followiiiH  Iftter  that 

;   '  1  from  a  O!  «lu'  m 

'  (     •      ,riy.  rt'iutfllrif!  \i.     ,        - 

em : 

viANT,  0«lober  17,  I 

I,;  ..  .  ..>     I  "MiM"'a»,  iir.  thai  II... I., 

days  M.i  by  ih.i'  receive  some  kind 

of  a  iripe  iii  <m  «   untither  from  ii\on 

Ih  tli.>  sirvlos  t:  ttlnle,  llltiHila      'that 

Is   why    I    II  >l    to   pIPHSi*    liol    Iiiltp 

this   l-Mri  rnv   I   kitiiw   >i>(i   have 

nportai  '  ii  your  iiiiiul  Vhait 

;  ...I  khoIi  ;.  .  .,A....  1  Nil)  wiiiiiiR  tjua 
latter  Is  iiPi-iuisii  I  (likp  many  other  suuiieis 
uf  tny  sue  I   nin  e<'hru4<d 

I  hitvi^  n  lul  nil  niv  mind.  sir.  aitd  wniild  ap* 

,     '    ■  ,..,t 

:  ui 

"  (if    MiiswuiiiiK   tills   Isiter,   l)ir   I 

,   >.  nu  iiiiir  <.r  yuiii  lime  as  posnlUlp 

u  have  speiil  mumi  nf 

. ..*■    ..,    .,.. rfioii.   It    Is   impi  — "■I- 

I'lr  you  to  obtnitt  tho  kiHiwIettge  of  wh 
mttt  in  lh»  •ervU'e  think   nverseHii,     U   m 
plaaan  you,  Mir.  I  w<<mU|  like  «•«  tell  VfUi  just 
whni  i?'"""  "ti  In  tin  'Is  .tnd 

wh.it   !ip  tturikii  nf   ■,  .    I        .  4C1  syt- 

•  w  those  lant  two  wiirdK     (lifxImrKe 

ive  heeit  giving  yuu  and  tlio  tew 

like  you  a  real  hendnche,  raptclally  tha  laat 
several  months.  With  your  pprtnlsslun  I'd 
like  to  put  In  trout  of  you  several  qurNtiniia 
and  IX  ''•■  may  h<-  m 

far  MS  ; ,.    .     ■  iiarfe  ay  .      ..)W 

It  will  hrip  the  vnldlPi  '  '•  Ihs  help, 

and  by  thuae  soUlirrt  1 1:.. .  nhui  men. 

Ttte  eoldler  timt  won  ttti>  d  way. 

BIT,  1  Just  celebrated  m.  .  r, ...  birth- 
day here  In  Bntnhurit,  (lertnuiiy,  this  laat 
Mptcmher  8(1,  104A  I  mnslder  myself  one 
of  the  iurltiMt  men  In  the  Army  todny  for 
the  sii  throufh  oom* 
bat  at.  ttrace  ot  Ood, 
without  a  scrntch  I  in  sorry  I  cnn't  say  the 
•ame  for  many  of  my  young  buddies.  I  came 
ovanaaa  laat  January  14  and  aaw  combat  from 
northern  Prance  to  the  heart  of  Germany. 
Deep  down  Inatde  of  me.  sir.  I  feel  thnt  I've 
done  my  Job  well,  and  I  know  that  I,  like 
many  others,  helped  to  win  the  war  the  hard 
.  Now  that  I  have  done  my  small  bit  for 
:;.v  ci  uniry.  why  can't  my  country  do  soma* 
thitm'  tor  nie  iin<l  the  many  other  young  men 
like  nie? 

By  that  I  mean  why  can't  my  country  let 
me  finish  the  education  that  I've  lonftd  for 
io  much  If  there  la  any  reward  otir  young 
a<^dlers  deaerve— the  leaat  our  country  can 
give  la  an  education      I  consider  myself  very 


men  flnlsh 
After  all 
they  aren't 
ment  la  wa) 
far  as  the 
They  give  dl 
to    continui 


fortunate  tiiat  I  was  able  to  finish  high 
achool  befor^  I  stepped  into  the  life  of  being 
a  soldier,  tlany  young  men  were  not  able 
to  do  bo  but  were  taken  Into  the  Array  be- 
fore they  tfere  able  to  finish.  Why  keep 
these  young]  soldiers  In  the  Army  when  they 
should  be  \a  school?  Why?  I  think  we 
have  found!  the  reason.  Congress  and  the 
Senate  hav<  stated  that  the  way  the  dis- 
charge was  put  Into  effect  was  voted  on  by 
war  veteran*.  If  I  were  talking  to  ycu  In- 
stead of  writing  could  you  tell  me  how  many 
of  these  vetirana  were  of  teen  age?  Few.  If 
any.  How  many  of  these  teen  aged  soldiers 
were  able  tofvolce  themselves?  I  say  again — 
few.  if  any.  j   It  seems  that  the  married  man 

In  the  Arm|  has  forgotten  about  the  young 
man  and  la  thinking  only  of  himself.  I'm 
afraid,  sir.  (hat  our  Government  Is  making 
a  grave  mlafcake  by  not  letting  these  young 

>helr  education. 

they  are  doing  a  man's  Job  and 

h'cn  men.     The  Russian  Govern- 
ahead  of  the  United  Statea  aa 

]dlscharge   system    la   concerned. 

•charges  to  young  men  who  wlah 
their  education.  Why  can't 
Cungmas  gite  young  men  who  have  the  abil- 
ity tnd  th4  ambition  a  break?  In  Qod'a 
name  I  nsklaKsin,  sir,  why  keep  theae  young 
klda  in  thai  nimy  of  iiooupatiun  when  they 
nil      '  '   '      1   n\e  In  schiH)!'? 

ling  soldiera  are  Inclined   to 

I  <ll<chiu'iie   *\  "«    It    la 

)  I     li  spent*'  >«  iHiiiit 

aysieni  as  11  siuiuls  todny  la  gsiiiiig  the  inrii 
owl  III  the  iiiuios  and  not  us  over  here.  We 
read  every  ]Uay  in  the  papers  that  men  In 
the  Mtatea  dra  reoplving  diavhargta  tinm  the 
Arniv  I.  4iid  th«  rtwt  uf  ua  realiaa  lltat 
til  •     hii(li*p(>lni  man  aiul  thai  tl)«y 

li<>  I     the  Artny  8  and  8  yaara,    Rut 

I  Will  say  tills,  sir,  I  Would  rnther  have  spent 
•1  yeara  Inllhe  Mlatea  than  see  S  days  of 
Mugh  ronifiitt.  Now  1  ask  you  don't  you 
ihitv  ■'^•'  "in  luan  who  have  seen  rtimbal 
ah  nisl'^     The  iiiPii  III  the  Hlttlea 


nl   ih^   iKNt    Uny,   liot   w«   pmyvd  that 

uld  llts  until  the  iiiiMt  diiv 
Why  canlt  the  Army  send  r  these 

inrn  who  h4va  bmu  nuconibut  n.vi  m  relteva 
US    who    llavt?    They    Bhuuld--you    must 


nil 


•  t 


B  iMutiFam 
lurupa  1 
for  the  dl 
lurope's 
a  great  op| 
at  the  cha 
young  me 
tried  to  gi 
l(>tea,  air 


I  r  when  the  Army  aet  up  Us  I  and 
or  In  other  words  eduoaiion  tn 
ad  great  hopaa,  I  waa  waiting 
that  I  could  get  Into  one  o( 
t  collegea  for  I  knew  It  would  ba 
tunliy.  I  was  going  to  Jump 
oe.  Not  only  I  but  many  other 
like  me  had  the  aame  idea.  I 
In  mora  than  out  of  iheaa  ool> 
ut  to  no  avail:  I  found  that  lu 
order  to  attend  one  of  theae  aehoola  you  had 
to  have  twti  or  more  yeara  of  collate  eduoa* 
tlon  It  mu  imposolble  for  me  to  attend 
college.  Blrj  for  I  took  the  roll  of  a  anldiar 
upon  my  vaduatliig  from  high  achool.  I'm 
afraid  thai  the  way  things  took  the  ending 
of  thia  war  U  tuming  to  be  the  same  aa  the 
last.  The  loldler  that  won  the  war  Is  now 
being  atepjjitd  on  and  finally  all  waahcd  up. 
I'll  flght  aialnat  It  a«  long  as  I  can  hold  a 
pen  in  my  hand,  thaaa  young  klda  deaarta 
the  best. 

I  see  that  I  have  taken  too  much  of  your 
time  ulreaiy  and  I  wlah  to  thank  you  for 
letting  me!  have  It.  I  hope  that  with  the 
little  lnfor$iatlon  you  have  gained  from  this 
letter  yon  ^ny  be  able  to  help  ua  young  aoN 
diers.  We  I  are  looking  forward  to  the  help 
you  may  p^tbly  give  us— little  or  big.  We 
will  appnMiata  it  mora  than  worda  can 
express.  Sunk  you  vary  muoh. 
Touia  truly. 

A  01. 


Ari'lNhlX  TO  THE  CONGRESS!    NAL  REC' 
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EXTENSA   \ 


ARKS 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTKIN 

OJ     Ni.  'A      ■;       ..,. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  14, 1945 

Mr.  DICKSTEir.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
.«;ire  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror,  which  is  received  in 
the  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  racial 
tolerance,  which  I  believe  should  be  com- 
mended by  all  men  of  good  will.  It  fol- 
lows : 

THia  Is  AMcaicAl 

Let  ua  call  the  roll  of  our  newly  elected  top 
olBolala  and  aee  If  there  Is  any  hope  for  the 
country. 

What  a  mixture  I 

O'Dwyar,  WllUam:  An  Irish  immigrant 
from  Couiitv  Mnyo,  who  oama  here  in  IttlO  at 
Um  Ntt  of  80  with  a  few  dollars  tn  hia  pocket . 
Ma  worked  aa  •  wmU  piseer  on  a  steaoMr,  as 
a  plaatarar,  bartaadar  and  polteeman.  Now 
he^a  to  be  mayor  ot  the  world's  most  wonder- 
ful eity 

Joseph  I.aaarua;  A  Jewish  boy  from  Man* 
hatun'a  east  ildt:  100  ol  ■  dtvoutly  reiigtnua 
family;  had  <Hfd  Jobt.  pdfellf  Mboois  ihr  uw, 
htinnre,  the  Itate  aenaie.    Our  nr^* 
I  ml  ler 

Merl.  Vineent    li'a  nn  i  » 

%.,..,.  .itp  printera  at  the  city  hi.     i.....  ..  a 

to  learn  to  spell;  ht  la  tha  aoii  ot  a  ahiie- 
maker;  he  worked  aa  a  bellboy,  nights  so  ha 
rmiid  study  law.    The  naw  prealdeiii    •?  our 

city  I'oiilirll 

Polltirians  here  are  always  talking  about 
ihe  Irish  >oip.  the  Jewish  vole,  and  mm  IMds 
Ian  vuts 


I  1,0 

iiy  have  oar- 

i«it)  disirleta, 

led  l,ll».IM 

cast  In  th«> 

:"ou  are  in 


Tsi,  If  Bill  t>  ' 
no  the  triah  vot< 
fled  a.OtS  uf  thf  1   " 

And  hs  would  h.o  1 
out  of  a  total  ul  1  1) 
entire  election  by  t  > 
every  creed  and  cllm- 

>riy.  the  1  '^  •  -'  ''■  >«  who  voted 

,      .iiitteri  ■     .Hi  :  .1  trate  tMlv 

Mioeetry     back     to     luiy.     Hr     didn't    run 

stronger  In  '  UtUs  Italy  "   tlinn  hs  did   in 

Harlem 

And  It  seems  quite  probable  that  Senator 
Joseph  has  plenty  of  gentile  friends  anong 
tha  1,076  ft07  voters  who  pulled  t  '^'-'-^  -nd 
gave  him  a  plurality  of  417 JM  >         t         i- 

riall  and  a  majority  of  870. 19B  ovn  Ui*  oom- 
btaed  totals  of  McOoldrlck  and  the  No 
Dealer,  Levlne.  also  of  Jewish  blood  and 
fsltb. 

We  prafer  to  vlaw  tht  returns  a*  an  Indl* 
eotlon  ot  aa  Airf  >n  vr  which  has  small 
tnaok  en  eleotl<  •        race  or  class  or 

church:  as  an  It  '  xtrong  party  poN 

Itlos:  ss  s  healt:  against  any  par- 

try  or  cllquf  Willi  h  suy*  too  long  In  oOoa. 
deaptta  tha  New  Deal  breach  of  sacred  tra* 
dition 

And  we  wish  the  political  profaasloaals 
would  shut  their  big  moutha  about  various 
racial  votes,  which  have  laaa  and  leas  basis  in 
fact. 

As  for  O'Dwyer.  Joseph,  and  Impelllttdrl, 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  gcod  their 
administration  will  be. 

Their  life  atortee  lllustmU  that  the  spirit 
of  Horatio  Alger  Is  not  yet  dsad  In  the  land, 
for  Which  Ood  be  thiu  V' 

wo   SIM   CAtM    A 

We  can  Imagine  that  men  who  hiive  made 
such  records  so  far  would  be  pretty  Jaolous 


about  those  records  In  the  future.  We  feel 
quite  sure,  for  Instance,  that  Mr.  O'Dwyer 
Ls  not  going  to  throw  open  the  city  gates 
and  invite  sin  in  for  a  carnival — aa  some  peo- 
ple seem  to  fear — or  hope. 

Nor  will  Mr.  Impellltverl  and  Senator  Jo- 
seph, on  the  basis  of  their  past  reci>rds.  play 
too  fast  and  too  loose  with  the  people's 
Interests  and  money. 

Yes.  we  think  there  Ih  hope  for  the  city  and 
the  country;  and  we  are  naive  enough  to  find 
inspiration  in  the  success  stories  of  three 

men  who  started  from  act  stall. 

There's  hope  for  America.  Indeed  Amer- 
ica Is  the  most,  ancf  virtually  the  last,  hope- 
lul  country  In  the  world. 


!  .ift  .  .  fi    1  I  nitt 


and  baiSiiiia  tiu 
Ws  are  bsctaiting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    !  I'Ci  ^t   J    K\[)Q{ 

IN  na  MOUU  or  pr-    r-rNTATIVM 

WHnH^,N9HmtKi  14,194$ 
Mr,    OOOH.    Mr.    ttirakrr.    under 

irMv«  (0  gxitnd  my  remnkx  in  the  ntr- 

oiO,  1  l.irludr  Ihr  followin 

rrrd  hy  Jamea  A.  Farley  ft  vi.< 

NeaHlun   i)(    llir   'rhlrty-sccund    r 

Itrtltn  TnMk  Conveniiim,  ii  '  ^  ,  • 
dorf.Aatorlt.  Now  Yoik  N...>;..i.. .  .:. 
ll)4S; 

I  am  very  happy  to  hsv«  ly 

to  sitesk    I't'    •''■   kohixet   ■:  ••, 

With  ths  ri  r  war,  we  ai 

lutu  the  diaM:vt 
of  poalwvrMoi' 
to  lay  Mm  tati 
and  bdfMNlai 
with  this  Ironaittnii  m 
u  no  mors  important  <    :  i    '     '    i 

U*    thsi)    the    ifhuiidiiiB    nt 

i.M,  ,H,,  ii.aa.  And  there  la  no  mure  appio* 
prist*  torwn  for  a  thorough .goiug  diaouaaiM 
of  that  lople  than  thta  WaUooal  Foreign 
Trade  OenvoniloB. 

Trade  la  the  llfeblood  of  husinesp,  nod  in 
the  tntardepandant  world  or  lodav,  lomgn 

trade  Is  an  Indispensable  part  of  the 
stream  ot  trade.  The  \Asr.  with  Its  ini 
ai>le  stoppagee  and  distort  ions  of  Interna* 
Uonai  eoOMsaree,  has  taught  us  many  lesauns 
vMOh  we  ■!•  not  likriy  soon  \*i  forget.  It 
has  mads  clearer  to  ua  than  tvvr  bstor*  both 
tha  value  of  foreign  trade  and  the  pltlaila 
which  sbouiid  In  the  doaialOBa  uf  goeam* 
menu  and  businessmen  aa  to  the  baata  en 
whiah  trade  win  be  conducted  In  the  future. 

The  first  r*«t  quesUon  about  foreign  trade 
Is  whsthsr  It  is  Kuinc  lo  bt  BMngntl  by  bust* 
I  mrn  on  buatnaaa  prtnrtplM.  or  oonduovsd 
or  cloaoty  ooatroUad  by  tovamwenta  on  gov* 
ernment  prtaotples. 

American  buaiaaaamen  Imew  what  answer 
ihsy  want  given  to  that  question,  and  I 
think  It  la  perfectly  clear  that  tha  Unltsd 
SUtes  Government  sgrres  with  them  I  am 
not  relyliig  on  speeches  when  1  say  that,  but 
on  what  the  Government  haa  done. 

Wartime  conditions  made  neceaaary  many 
Oovernmant  controla  and  many  other  un- 
usual practlees.  Blnos  VJ-day  many  war- 
time cuntrols  of  all  soru.  Including  those  on 
exporu  and  imports,  have  been  taken  off. 
lend-lease  haa  snded,  and  tha  Government  Is 
getting  out  of  the  Importing  butlnaai  as 
fsst  as  Its  commitments  will  allow  It.  Be 
far  as  r»ir  own  Government  is  ronoemed  we 
can  CO  Its  doing  ev<       '      t?  it  ean  to 

turn  ti.ut  back  rapMUy  to  ,.:.vuu  hoada. 


Things  are  not  going  so  fast  In  many  for- 
eign countries,  and  we  ought  to  uke  a  good 
look  at  the  reasons  for  this. 

In  some  countries  there  Is  s  preference  In 
principle  for   the  conduct  of   trade    t^    ^    v- 
ernment  rather  than  by  private  tnt,      »      We 
think  these  countries  are  mistaken,  but  we 
have  no  quarrel  with  'hem.    Such  thinc-^  r.rp 
ther  own   affair.     What  we  do  war 
they  condiKl  their  foreign  trade  ci.     ! 
principles,  and  buy  and  sell  where  ^o*-* 
sound  and  prices  right  and  payment  protniu 

If  they  do  that — and  leave  political  pref- 
erence out  ol  the  conduct  of  trading  opera- 
tions— we  will  take  our  chance  on  getting. 
In  fair  and  open  competition  our  share  of 
whatever  foreign  business  they  originate. 

Other  countries  prefer  private  business  In 
principle,  but  they  are  still  conducting  their 
foreign  trade  directly  through  the  guvern- 
ment.  or  controlling  It  verv  closely  Tliey 
are  doing  this  not  because  they  went  to,  but 
beoause  they  think  they  have  lo.  We  tteed  to 
understand  the  reasorts  why  this  Is  so,  so 
that  we  can  deal  with  them 

One  of  the  main  reasons  Is  the  dKHruHy  of 
>.he  job  of  reoonsirui-tien.  When  n  country 
haa  been  smaahed  aa  thoroughly  as  s^me  of 
the  United  Nattona  have  been  t  he  |(>b  et  put* 
ting  th'  < .  tonthir  and  get  tins  tirodue> 
lion  si ala  li  ao  hnrd  nnd  m>  mmpll* 


eaiad  thai  a>iiywn  •(> 
that  only  gofvomment 
to  handle  It. 
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foroipi  trade  and  eapeeially  of  impd^ta  by 

I   la  a   df 


•ome  gnvernmanta   la   a   Bnaneial 

They  ars  slmrt  of  loreHh  enahaKiir  smt  need 
to  apiMy  what  they  have  to  tha  Ruwi  eaaential 
purpoaea, 

tTiIs      -  >'     Ifimritif   t'. 

1rnMMp<  '  '  •  o  honiHed  • 

pSlsieit)  < 

....lOh     nf     tt  .  ,     ;    in.    1,1  .   .  ....)'  I'   1 

H  was  >•  '   If  o\li   »U|i|i|ir*  n(  t 
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■truction,  aapoctaiiy  < 
haaten  the  day  when  f'  " 
return  thsir  foreign  < 

and  ean  remove  the  atii.    .        i  ,...,«iii» 

and  OMhaAft  vMch  la  now  the  greatest  im* 
padlBMAt  otir  oRpofim  tMi< 

Ihnrtava  of  foralfB  «MbMI|«  U.  ot  oouraa. 
K  I  «  as  well  as  an  emergency  prtib* 

leii.  uiiny    counlrles.     This    wa*    reoog- 

nlBsd  at  Bretton  Wooda,  and  e«on  tHidar  the 
wooda  HTVMnanu  isatrtaMpni  aio 


T«rr«' 


on  aoaroo  gurroiidln.    It  la  im* 

portent  to  all  dmarHf  aBBort.      -m  •  rt  ,|. 
lara  should  not  In  tiM  tOOB  M  < 

torelcn   hands.     It  IB  lot  thai   ic^^ou 
eiporters   think    iapOltMi  Bre    pr»ttv 

'     Strength  to  your  anr 
ui.n  sxtremrly  Important 
can    do    to    prevent   dnllan    froni      i 
aseree  U  to  melntaln  full  and  rati       t 
tton      oC      AOMneaa      industry 
ABMVlSBB  iBliMlVy  operateti  in  h: 

dMWi  up  MMnBoua  amounu  of 
rials    Many  of  thaaa  oofliafeofla 

our  purchases  of  theaa  pa  educe  mn 
whlob  mean  orders  to  Amei 
H'!^  the  buUdlng  up  of  a  htg:: 

•  .  aotlTltf  at  home  lutelf  c 
malot*  <  '  aad eBpoBBton  ol  a  I 
trade  '  iraotlono.   To  briiu 

we  must  uas,   intelUgentiv 
the    increased    authority    cci 
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AL  RECORD 


•,t  rfn«-w«l  of  th«  Trtd*  A  ■"  n,'    '.    \' 

to    ir.:ikr    |r<turtloni  la  our    l"i,:!        Win 
do    t),u'     ««    .;rr.    of   OOttra*.    plttltlM!     '.IK 

— -.  rcduc*  ih«»r  uruu  m  a 

our  foodl.  stut  tn  pnr- 

tr   Ui.ll  liiiy  elimii     '    <'     ^  ';  inallont 

Thcr*  »)••  t»*n  •  »oc<1  <!-  lonce   tn 

OlBclal  qiuirtvrs  about  trn'''-  <  uta  sine* 

the  rvTlMd  act  wm  pM  <  (  onRrcH  Utt 

JUD«.  1  tuawii  UMt  It  >^  !mi.«»  (or  the  an« 
nouiiwunt  of  tnule^ngrrftncnt  n^otlatluna 
wun     MVWttl    Important    coun'  sVhen 

thnt  ■nnoonOMBcnt  U  made  '■:  ■  l  rrign 
Trad*  Council  will  do  evrrythiiiK  it  can  to 
iUDport  *  pro(ram  ot  really  eJTcctlve  rcduc- 
-,  on  Ixith  ulcJpa.  We  ought  to  do  our 
tievfc  to  (knonatrate  that  the  Ut  !Tfi  states 
■MUM  biMlnMa  tn  thta  matter  r-.a  that 
wh«n  «•  talk  akxjut  ttte  rrdu'  .  •>!  trad* 
b*rn*r«  and  the  remc)%-al  of  l  TTuinatlona 
all     '  the    trading    c:  .> ,     n  •     i 

It  la  ttme  for  some  Internationa. 
F«fir>n  tn  the  field  ot  trade.  We  ha  :..,  h 
(  :  trd  Nations  organlaatluna  set  up  or  pro- 
p.  -«U  for  security,  for  relief,  tor  banking,  for 
liivtswuent,  for  food  and  agriculture,  lor 
l:itH)r.  and  for  aviation.  Trade  Is  at  leaat  aa 
international  as  any  uf  these,  and  at  leaat  as 
Important.  We  already  have  an  International 
orKnnlzatton  of  businessmen,  but  govern- 
.'.s  also  act  on  trade  matters,  and  so  far 
have  no  organized  International  forum 
V.  re  prublema  and  policies  can  be  discussed, 
uuurmatlon  and  Ideas  exchanged,  and  agree- 
ments reached.  The  United  Nations  ought 
to  get  together  to  d;  <  •  -  ':  uir  i\\A"tT-.  and 
they  ought  to  do  It  : 

All  these  are  elements  of  an  American  pro- 
gram for  world  trade.  The  tormulation  and 
carryli:g  out  of  such  a  program  imposes  great 
responsibilittes  upon  both  government  and 
bualneas.  I  am  confident  that  neither  will 
laU  to  do  Ita  part. 


Take  Randolph  Churchill  to  Task  on 
Ireland 


i-.x  i  I-' 


'N    <  'V   IIVMARK.-- 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


I.N     IHk   noVs-L  cl-    Khtiii,i,i::NTAIIVES 

Wednesday  /Votvmber  14   ;- ;  ^ 
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M;      C'r  I  I  !  hi 
If.f.  >•  to  txtenil   r:;  v 

OKD.  I  inchidf  ■  ;.r  : 
ment  b>  ::.<■  .u.  ;  H 
of  New   V    :  .-; 

Riindv..,  n  c  ..-i.i!!  tn  a  Scripps-Howard 
syndicated  article.  How  has  Ireland  survived 
the  war?  has  aspersed  Irelat^d  ?.nrl  the  Irish 
In  a  moat  unjust  manner.  H  ■  -^  uld  revive 
bitter  Irlsh-Br;tlsh  feuds. 

He  cxjvi-ti  Irish  aiTection  but  conveniently 

f>ir;;cts  the  Black  and  Tan  riots,  the  repres- 

5iUHi  Of  liljerties.  th-  economic  isolation,  the 

pillage  !    r.iplne.  of   Ireland   by 

*  -  '   ■     ■  ish  over  '  .,:•  \(',!rs. 

Britain  would  still   k  F:  «   r.     .;- 

tural  nation.  Industiy  unI  \rrowifu  In- 
dustry  is  reserved  for  Ulster.  On  all  that  he 
Is  silent. 

The  Irish  In  Elrt-  and  In  America  cannot 
f-  'get  the  pas* 

•^  admits  Eire      _     t   .^land's  bread 

basket  during  the  war.  Irish  youth  from 
•outh  Ireland  volunteered  for  British  service 
during;  th«  war  in  ijreater  ratio  than  British 
youth  were  drafted.  Scores  of  ciutlon.*  for 
bravery  and  Intrepidity  have  been  awarded 
to  Irish  aoUltvra. 


II  moM  <k  !        thtih  tn 

I      I  today,     Du..  i...ii. ...  .c  like  our 

s-r   rioun   Congr*M   than  any   other   pnrliu- 
--:  b<idy. 

!ph  Churchill,  stepped  In  Imperial* 
utii.  says  blitantly  that  Ireland  could  be 
united  If  Ulster  wert  not  coerced,  Tliul  is 
the  old  Bvltlsh  dodge.  India  could  be  tr** 
If  the  M  >slem'<  wer*  not  coerced.  Jews 
would  be  admitted  to  Palestine  according  to 
British  pledges  if  the  Moslem  Arabs  were  not 
hurt.  Yet  this  very  day  thoa^onds  of  Moslem 
J.wmcue  rivUians  are  strafed  and  machlne- 
Kunncd  by  the  British  In  American  tanks  and 
planes  in  Indonesia.  Hurting  Moslems,  Uls> 
terites.  and  others  Is  the  (;ld  fake  argument. 
It  Is  Ks  false  M  a  mirage  In  the  des?rt. 

"Divide  and  rule"  has  been  the  British 
Imperlallam  practice.  Bet  Ulster  against  Eire. 
Hindu  agalnat  Moalam,  Arab  agatnst  Jew. 
Protestant  agfttnst  Catholic,  Then  step  in 
and  rule. 

The  American  public  will  not  be  deceived 
by  propagandist  Randolph  ChurcMll.  He 
doe*  not  speak  for  the  English  people.  He 
la  the  mouthpiece  of  British  landed  and 
vested  Interest*. 

Despite  BritRin,  with  her  scclallsnc.  at  home 
and  too  much  imperialism  abroad,  a  united 
Ireland  will  come  into  her  own  ami  the  six 
northern  c  nust  Join  Eire. 

Repr<  .ve  Emanuel  CKUBt, 

of  Ne\v  York. 
Representative  John  J.  Rooney. 

of  New  York. 


State     Officials     Advise     Statf^     N^t 
Depend  Upoii  the  Fed.rai  Treii-.!) 


:r\  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HATTON  W,  SUM^£Ro 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTiVTIVES 

Wednesday.  November  14.  1945 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  drafting  committee  of  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  met  In  the 
city  of  Washington  with  the  Federal- 
State  Relations  Section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  of  which  John  W.  An- 
drews, is  Chief. 

This  was  the  sort  meeting  which  ordi- 
narily in  these  times  points  its  program 
toward  the  Federal  Treasury  for  th° 
money  to  finance  its  program.  Instead 
of  doing  that,  however,  this  group  of 
State  ofacials  made  a  recomrrendation 
which  shows  them  to  be  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  self-reliant,  self-respectinp 
citizens  of  sovereign  States;  fit  agents  of 
democratic  government.  This  is  the  rec- 
ommendation which  they  adopted: 

It  is  the  recommendation  o.  the  drafting 
committee  of  State  officials  of  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  that.  In  -.he  Interest  of 
the  development  of  Slate  responsibilities,  the 
States  are  urged  to  rely  on  their  own  re- 
sources and  not  to  turn  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  flnanclal  assistance  .in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  facilities. 

I  want  to  incorporate  this  recom- 
mendation in  the  permanent  records  of 
this  countrj*  to  the  eternal  honcr  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  this  recom- 
mendation, indicating  the  pclicy.  and 
embodying  the  i-pirit  which  will  save  for 
us  our  democracy,  if  the  denr.ocracy  is 
t  . . .  d.     I  \v  ant  also  to  put  in  tJxe  Recoiu) 


In  this  con|(H:Uon,  the  list  ot  thc»e  ofB- 
cliil.s  to  wtiom  this  credit  U  due.  Fol- 
lowing  arc  the  names  and  titles  of  thoM 
fine  Amertran  cltlMns: 

Harrlntt<)n  Adams,  deputy  attorney 
general.  P(iin."iylvanla. 

Cas.slus  M.  Chichester.  commls.sloner 
on  unlforrd  State  law.s.  Virginia. 

Brevard  Crlhfleld.  Wa.shlngton  repre- 
smtatlve.  douncll  of  State  Oovemments. 
Wa.shlngtofi,  D.  C. 

Sidney  CJUfford,  comml.ssloner  on  Uni- 
term State  laws,  Rhode  Island. 

Hubert  $.  Gallagher,  associate  direc- 
tor. Count'il  of  State  Governments, 
Washington.  D,  C. 

Representative  George  W.  Henley. 
commlasioMr  on  Interstate  cooperation, 
Indiana.   T 

Gardlnef  Johnson,  commissioner  on 
in*'     ■  *    cooperation.  California. 

\.  1%.  Jchn.son.  attorney  general  of 

Nebraska. 

James  P.  Kendall,  assistant  attorney 
general,  Mississippi. 

E.  Paul  Mason,  commissioner  of  uni- 
form Stat«  laws.  Maryland. 

A.  B.  Mitchell,  attorney  general  of 
Kansas. 

Harold  C-  Ostertag,  Committee  on  In- 
terstate Cdoj>eration,  New  York. 

Abram  9.  Staples,  attorney  general  of 
Virginia. 

Henry  I*.  Thomas,  commissioner  on 
uniform  Slate  laws.  Virginia. 

James  G  Wilkes,  chairman  of  drafting 
committee  and  commissioner  on  uni- 
form Stat^  laws  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,    j 

R.  G.  Ybder,  deputy  attorney  general 
of  Iowa. 

Lester  Orfield.  Chicago  representative. 
Council  of  State  Governments,  Illinois. 

J.  H.  Mtek.  director.  Division  of  Mar- 
kets. Virgitiia  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Benjamin  P.  Storrs.  director.  Bureau 
of  Markets,  Connecticut. 

Webster  J.  Birdsall.  director.  Bureau 
of  Market!;.  New  York. 

W.  Kerr  Scott,  chairman,  commission- 
er of  agrieulture.  North  Carolina. 

George  H.  Ross,  marketing  specialist. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Tom  Linder.  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture. State  of  Georgia. 

Guy  Jackson,  assistant  to  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture.  State  of  Georgia. 

Chovine  Sprott.  deputy  commis;;ioner, 
Departmelit  of  Agriculture,  South  Caro- 
lina. 1 

W.  D.  Olitman.  Washington  represent- 
ative. Florida  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Florida. 

C.  C.  Hanson,  secretary.  Association  of 
Southern  Commissioners  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Walker  L.  Mifflin,  president.  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Delaware. 

W.  W.  ©ley,  chief.  Bureau  of  Markets, 
State  of  NJew  Jersey  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.    ' 

H.  K.  Thatcher,  president.  National 
Associatioti  of  Commissioners.  Secre- 
taries, and  Directors  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Charles  S.  Rhyne.  executive  director, 
National  kistitute  of  Municipal  Law  OjB- 
cers,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Dvjnoli  \s  L.ii.Rs,  Jr.  exeruUv*  aislxt- 
ant,  American  Municii  a  MicHUon, 
Wathlngton,  D,  C. 

Harry  Better*.  AMtaUnt  <llrertor. 
United   Stairs   Conference   of   Mayors. 

h       1   BMiBilIler.  Wa&liingion  rep* 

rcKentatlve.     National     Associa.lan     of 
County  CXnclals,  WashlAffton.  D  C. 

Credit  is  due  also  to  the  fine  Federal 
oadal.  John  W  Andrews,  for  his  co- 
operation with  his  fellow  ofBciiils  from 
the  Slates,  who  reoofnize  tlie  funda- 
mental fact  that  our  Stales,  on  their 
own  resporxslbility.  must  deal  w  th  their 
problems  of  Kovernment  and  finance 
their  own  institutions  if  they  are  to  avoid 
the  Federal  Goverrunent  cuttln*  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  source*  of  State 
revenue  in  order  to  aet  \.t\e  moiiey  with 
which  to  make  the  States  moi^  •rwl  more 
dependent  and  lets  aoverelRn  as  they 
resort  to  the  Federal  Treasure  to  get 
back  a  part  of  the  money  which  their 
cltWt"*  have  paid  into  the  Federal 
TreMury. 


New  Secontl   ■   ^    s  n  t  ?  oshr  astei 
Gener&i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAFJCS 

or 

hON.  MELViN  PKlCi 

OF  nxiwois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN^  ATTVKS 

Wednesday.  November  14,  194$ 

.Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD.  I  include  the  foUowlrg  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Umon  Postal  Clerk 
magazine.  November  issue,  entitled  "New 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster  Gaieral ': 

NFW  SBCOXD   ASSISTANT  POSTMASTH    CEKTRAL 

Gael  E.  Sullivan,  of  cailcago.  totk  office  as 
Seeood  As&istant  Postmacter  General  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1945.  Sullivan,  a  40-year-3ld  former 
college  professor  and  public  adttinistrator. 
was  discharged  as  an  Army  majcr  to  head 
the  vast  UansportaUon  system  of  the  postal 
service. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O-  Douglas 
administered  tlie  oath. 

Referring  briefly  to  Mr.  Sullivan's  expe- 
rience in  mapping  Chicago's  futjre  trans- 
portation needs  and  his  accompliiihments  as 
a  port  officer  m  the  Mediterranear  ,  Postmas- 
t*r  General  Robert  E  HLannegan  told  of  his 
confldeQce   in  the  new  Second  Assistant. 

Difficult  transportation  problems  demand 
prompt  solution.  Mr.  Hannegan  sal  a.  He  pa*d 
tribute  to  the  long  service  of  Smi.h  W.  Pur- 
dum.  who  retired  as  Second  A6Si;tant  Post- 
master General  becaiise  of  ill  health. 

■Happily  we  knew  of  Gael  Sulli'an.  an  en- 
ergetic young  man  In  Chicago,  we.l  equipped 
to   deal    with    the    trariaportatloi.    problems 

Which  confront  us."  be  declared  "We  are 
very  fortunate  in  getting  such  a  man  as  Gael 
Sullivan." 

Mr.  Sullivan  expressed  his  appieciatlon  to 
President  Truman.  Mr.  Hannegim.  aiid  to 
Mr.  Justice  Doiiglas. 

"I  want  to  be  worthy  of  this  assignment 
and  at  this  moment  words  loss  Ibeir  mean- 
ing, whether  promises  or  prophecies."  he  de- 
clared. "I  am  going  to  let  you  ook  at  the 
performance  a  year  from  now.  At  that  time 
I  will  either  have  made  the  grad«'  or  not." 

In  welcoming  Mr.  Sullivan  to  ihe  Depart- 
ment First  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Jesse 
M.  DonaldMMi  paid  warm  tribute  .o  the  serv- 


lot  Of  Mr  Purdum.  Judge  Ambrtwe  0'Cun> 
nail,  uf  xtm  Oourt  d  OgaiaM  Mi  Hinx 
App»»ta.  a  termer  aacoad  Aatlttant  Poau 
maav«r  OwMral.  raTerrvd  to  \he  str\>n«  oigan- 
laaUon  ot  tnmtportattou  axperu  witnin  the 
fieoond  AMIatant «  Bureau,  and  uM  of  the 
fetUnc  of  priia  aod  tattovalup  Uiat  uuum 
nil  vbo  tMVt  biM  ktmuatH  vith  the  Fatal 

Service. 

A*  S*oon4l  AaaUtant  Poatmaatvr  0«Mra1. 
Mr  Sullivan  wUl  be  tn  chwf*  at  r»U«a> 
tiiail,  air  maU.  and  InternaUoBal  mall.  A 
nauve  of  Provkltace.  R.  I..  Mr.  fluUivan  want 
to  Clilcaffo  19  ye«n  ago.  FoUowlac  hi*  grad- 
uation from  ProTidenee  Collece  uid  llMmM 
Aqutnaa  ITnlvsmty.  at  River  Poreat.  Ill  .  hs 
tauglu  at  DePaul.  Loyola,  and  NorthWMtern 
UnlTersities  After  being  identlftod  with  an 
advertialDg  firm  for  a  tun*,  be  became  aaau- 
riated  with  the  manacvmant  of  tl>e  Ctiicago 
Worlds  Pair.  Subasquantljr,  he  aerTed  aa 
Aaaociau  8ute  DUwtor  ct  the  raderal  Boua* 
Ii4(  Administratloa,  AiMlaMMUv*  AM'aUnt 
to  the  mayor  of  C^BHW.  and  nilaola  8Ut« 
director  of  the  Fedfral  Houstng  Atfmlnlatra- 
tion. 

He  entered  the  Army  in  IMS.  aervlng  la  the 
north  Atrlcaa  and  luilan  nimpaHna 

Hli  work  ai  port  oOioer  at  Oifliarl,  Bar> 
dlnla.  won  high  commendattoo  from  mili- 
tary authorities  and  he  was  appointed  food 
ofBc^r  for  all  military  and  eivlMan  personnel 
on  the  entire  Island  He  wa«  cited  for  out- 
Btanding  work  In  quartermaster  methods  of 
procurement  and  eotitrul.  Special  aaatgn- 
ments  included  service  on  the  Henry  L  Orady 
mission  to  Italy  for  the  State  Department 
and  as  personal  aide  to  Oen.  William 
ODwyer  on  his  special  economic  mtaaloti  to 
Italy.  Prom  ^bruary  IMS  to  VJ-day,  he 
served  as  chief  labor  relations  officer  for  the 
Army  at  Detroit. 


Army  Discharges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBKSKNTATIVE3 

WcdJiesday,  November  14, 1945 

Mr  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  letter  from  a  sol- 
dier to  his  brother,  a  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict: 

OcKian  31.  1»45 

De.\r  Sam  ;  I  am  going  to  write  you  quite  a 
letter  here,  and  it  is  going  to  be  one  that  I 
have  never  written  before,  and  I  hope  I  never 
have  to  ever  write  again.  What  I  am  about 
to  say  I  thinlc  is  news  of  great  importanee 
to  e*ves7  ABtcrlcsai  who  has  men  or  women 
in  the  armed  farces,  namely  the  Army.  This 
would  ne%'er  pass  U»e  censors,  but  now  we 
are  at  liberty  to  apeak  more  freely.  Now. 
don't  think  that  I  am  a  rabble  rouaer.  t>ecatifle 
I  am  far  from  that.  I  would  Ills*  you  to  write 
an  article  in  the  Sun  and  Oaaette  trying  to 
crack  wide  open  this  Army  demobilization. 
It  is  fouled  up  (we  have  mucb  stroiiger  lan- 
guage to  use  but  it  wouldn't  be  fit) .  I  wouid 
like  you  to  read  all  the  clippings,  etc  ,  and 
see  ii  a  suitable  story  could  be  written.  Of 
course,  by  all  means,  show  it  to  your  t>OB8  artd 
see  if  be  ^hinks  It  Is  fit  to  print.  I  wouldn't 
want  you  to  lose  your  yob  through  it  ur 
getting  the  paper  in  dutch.  And  if  it  la 
printed.  pl«ase  send  me  a  copy  of  it. 

I  have  been  urged  by  a  feUow  who  was 
from  our  unit  who  has  86  poinu  and  is  out 
at  the  Beplacement  Depot  awaiting  shipment 
to  the  United  SUtes  for  discharge.  Now. 
these  fellows  liavc  been  out  there  for  23  day^i 
and  have  only  moved  from  4.300  on  the  Uat 


i  iKO  in  ttiat  time.  Myott  eait  ^<•  ^ 

went  out  of  th*  d*poi.  Thty  leii  u*  to  do 
tlUa  ao  that  the  other  fellows  won  t  have  (o 
•O  tteough  til*  >am»  ihliig.  aa  titis  wunt  do 
thecn  any  good,  but  may  halp  lumi  opar  fW 
awaating  li  out  U>  art  horn*.    TIM  MlNW  OMl 

tiMT*  all  wnd  hooM  a  tonr  M  mv  OpMy  r»* 

eiAean  and  thar*  ar*  o««r  UM  of  M»  lOMg 

to  various  newapapara  throHlfMMt  tiaa  ooun- 
uy  to  try  and  crwck  thta  Milac  wt<te  ofMa. 
W*  think  th*  public  ■houM  koov/  Oeeauaa 
they  are  wntlai  OBnfNMnan  antf  ai  Utile 
reautu.  Did  yoit  imam  ttet  th*  BaiiMani  aai 
lUprea*ntau*«a  have  Waca  aaawarinf  th* 
raaU  frocn  tka  p«opl*  anil  tbmj  «n««ar  H  by 
•  pfwnouitr  <yp*d  com  tettart  Ttaa  ianalaw 
don't  •«•■  t*«  to  •••  aaoat  of  the  inaU.  *• 
thaae  Waoa  raad  it  and  tibat  la  all.  TImm 
(eliowa  in  our  unit  wer*  all  •Uf  ibi*  over  a 
month  ago  to  go  home  for  dlaehargr  but  ara 
■UU  bar*  IB  th«  tfapoU.  Now,  ttw  lUrtmxmm 
■oti«  ham*  tak*  vlth  tlMB  •0-petBt  MMO  and 
thU  la  vliat  la  awi<t  a  lot  ot  sttnk.  Thar* 
ar*  man  out  la  ti»  iapot*  now  with  «•  high 
aa  M  poinu  aad  mora,  whll*  aoaa*  M  th*M 
cujpa  aritto  M  go  bom*  bafor*  tham.  Th«** 
fallows  at  tlMt  dcpota  say  the  f«.Kxi  is  lerrtM* 
and  you  muat  avlt  tn  a  line  s  blooks  long 
andttaBdaokNtgthat  It  u  iMithrtic  Th*  70- 
point  men  hav*  h**a  el^tbte  auio*  Oletobar  1 
and  tomorrow  the  «B  poinu  baoooM  laUgltol*. 
tomorn>w  Novwrntiar  1.  Bo  you  can  *••  how 
fotiled  up  it  r*aliy  ta. 

Men  back  In  the  SUte*  with  as  low  as  36 
pointt  doDt  hav*  to  go  overaeaa  auy  mure, 
au  how  are  wc  ever  going  to  get  home.  They 
dtaduufe  these  n>en  beoomiit"  •  !.  >Mr  back 
there    in    the    States    very    (,  iiecause 

they  have  no  traoaporUtioii  >'>>.>u<fm  and 
they  keep  lowering  the  aoore  in  order  to  make 
thair  figures  k>ok  good  for  discharge  By  the 
way.  I  have  56  poUiU  and  accordui^  to  plan  I 
should  beoozne  ellgit>le  in  Decemt>er.  but  I 
doubt  If  I  even  get  home  in  time  fur  my 
third  wedding  anuiveraary  on  Miirch  6.  19M. 
Willie  and  I  have  spent  t>oth  ul  the  other* 
across  tiie  aeas  and  wouid  like  su  very  much 
to  be  together  (or  our  tlUrd. 

Now.  the  Army  is  making  a  lot  of  lame  ex- 
ciisea  which  we  luiow  aren't  true.  One  of 
them  la  the  tranaportatlon.  Well.  I  thought 
that  we  were  supposed  to  have  the  largest 
Navy  and  merchant  fleet  in  tiie  world.  Hw 
Japs  could  come  out  with  the  statement  that 
they  sank  out  Navy  during  the  wax  and  we 
would  believe  them. 

Another  thing  U  they  say  that  th*  Liberty 
and  cargo  ships  aren't  fit  to  carry  troops. 
Well,  they  hauled  tis  arcand  during  the  war 
when  there  was  far  greater  risk  in  these 
"tubs."  Now  why  not,  as  I'm  sure  that 
everyone  of  us  would  be  more  than  willing 
to  put  up  with  all  U>eae  so-called  Incon- 
veniences Many  hundreds  of  men  have  vol- 
unteered to  work  on  theae  5hlps  in  their 
spare  time  to  reconvert  these  ships  with 
temporary  quarters  for  ships  going  home. 
Well,  one  lieuieimnt  colonel  got  the  liall 
rolling  for  us  ana  now  they  are  reconverting 
a  few.  hut  they  iMily  carry  three  to  five 
hundred  men.  An  article  was  In  the  paper. 
of  which  the  clippUig  is  tubraltted.  thai  a 
lot  of  good  Liberty  ahlps  are  m  drj?  dock*  ia 
the  South  going  to  ruin  and  rust.  They  also 
claim  that  the  ships  aren't  l>eing  unloaded 
very  quickly.  Well,  one  of  ti^  GI's  aiggested 
that  they  let  all  these  men  at  the  replace- 
ment depot  help  imioud  the  ships  while 
waiting  to  go  home  and  he  guaranteed  that 
the  ships  would  he'  uoloeded  and  loaded  in 
record  ttme.  (Pleaae  excuse  this  typing  as 
I  am  htirrying  like  the  dickeiu  because  we 
don't  get  too  much  time  to   nuraelveB  just 

now    aa    things    are    pretty    "chfclten    ' 

around  here.  They  don't  eve*  let  ua  read 
our  maU  or  the  daUy  papers  during  duty 
hours  )  Cieneral  Mfirth°"  lust  Came  uut 
wlTh  a  Btaiement  that  the  wcrld  would 
disintegrate  because  of  us  leUing  the  Artr./ 
go  10  faet.  Tune,  in  iu  copy  of  October  aS. 
inferred  that  Marstiall  had  to  ait  idly  by 
while  his  big  Army  was   bemg   taken   (rona 
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bin,  thm  cutting  hU  prwtlfc  and  pover. 
Now  ttMS*  Army  career  men  all  think  only 
m  temu  of  war  b«caua«  that  Is  what  they 
study  and  It  1«  their  work.  If  we  make  the 
country  so  war  conucloua  we  are  bound  to 
havt  another  war  tery  aoon.  I  believe  In 
pr*pvff<in«aa  but  not  a  military  power.  We 
mf  a  pMC*-loTlng  Nation.  We  all  think 
th*  Praaident  hax  done  a  fine  job  so  far  ar.d 
«•  admire  him  for  i:.  It  was  fine  of  him  to 
cut  down  on  the  Army'i  appropriations,  thus 
compelling  them  to  let  some  of  them  go.  If 
It  waa  up  to  the  Artny  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  let  men  go  we  would  never  get  out. 
It  u  only  through  public  sentiment  that 
aomethlng  I*  done,  as  the  people  are  sup- 
poaed  to  be  the  Government.  I  tell  you 
Sam.  the  men  are  very  bitter  about  this 
thing  nnd  they  have  lost  all  patriotism  and 
even  have  loat  re«^>ect  for  our  lawmakers, 
and  that  is  very  bad.  I  never  saw  the  morale 
of  the  troopa  ever  lower  even  after  the  beat- 
ln«B  by  the  Jape,  which  they  gave  us  on 
Guadalcanal,  Tlnlan.  Saipan.  and  the  Ger- 
man Bulge  of  Christmas  1944. 

Thes«  strikes  back  home  aren't  helping 
things  either,  as  they  are  tying  up  our  Im- 
portant p<iru  thus  cutting  (h»  shipping.  We 
suggest  that  all  labor  rad:c  .  inducted 

Into  the  Army  and  sent  ove  —        .s  occupa- 
tion   troops  luid   rei-  i 
I'm   sure  that  woiii  ! 
looks  as  though  Uu 
until    the   war    w    .-.   < 
much  more  moi..  .    .>, 
»sth<;Uk.'h  they  don  ;    ■ 
cause  f)f  unemp'i">vii:r 


would  hjpp<  : 
fuse  to  W"rs 
would  h  ( ,     ! 

Now  t; 
of  takii.i 
we    can  ' 
Europe 
they  w. 
Europe 


n.-  ■ 

.1  A    r. 


'.>    I!  en  over   here. 

•  break  It  up.     It 
■ayed  on  the  Job 

.'.:.!    r     "s*    -.s "  r  •     =o 
•■>  ■    ': .     ',  -       1 '  Jcs 

•  '.;s  lii^n^.e  a*,  all  be- 
What  do  you  think 

W--       .:     •'.•:■'      ^"^:•:     WOUld    rC- 

;  !  ';:-  p,  :•  '  They  soon 
I  ♦■  1  •(■'".  .V.  r-  h  <pr-.lng  time. 
.'-..i'.e  pvii.i'U  <t  ■  i-iusy"  trick 
!-.<•  of  the  big  liners  so  now 
1  H.s  many  men  home  from 
indlre<-ily  affects  us  becau.se 
•  •:  -  -.  ;>•  r-  ■.:■  :-.  'o  use  In 
■  -A  .  -  I  A  ;  .  ■  ■  ■  ■ .  -  we  gave 
Britain  so  Uiuch  leiicl-Ieaae  whu  h  we  shall 
never  get  b.irk  V/hal  Is  this  world  com- 
ing to? 

I  have  ;.<'.<■:  i..t  cii  anything  In  all  my 
life  as  I  do  the  Army  and  1  bet  I  have  aged 
mentally  10  years  while  In  the  Army  3  years. 
Of  course  don't  tell  mother  or  WUlle  this  as 
I  don't  write  them  muff  like  that  and  make 
them  feel  bad  and  sorry  for  me.  I  never 
"bitch  "  much  In  my  letters  to  them  and 
WilUe  knows  how  It  Is  In  the  Army. 

Both  WUlle  and  I  have  spent  long  periods  of 
time  overseas  and  feel  as  though  we  have 
done  our  part,  and  now  want  to  get  home  very 
much  She  Is  very  disgusted  with  the  Army 
and  is  quite  bitter  loo.  Luckily  she  got  a 
vacation  to  go  to  the  French  Riviera,  for 
which  I  nm  glad  It  was  nice  that  she  gets 
to  see  thtnus  We  over  here  in  the  Pacific 
don't  have  it  that  nice  aa  in  Europe,  because 
there  Ls  nothlrtg  to  itee  over  on  these  Islands. 
We  have  a  lot  of  fellows  here  now  from 
Europe  who  served  over  there  and  they  sny 
this  place  Is  a  hell  hole  and  h.\te  It.  We 
always  thought  that  It  was  better  serving  In 
t'  •■•  FTO  than  pver  h?re.  and  now  '.  k 
V.  ,  \S.;ile  has  54  points  and  th<  . 
the  nurses  with  55  points  go  home  f..f  d..-.- 
charge  in  Octctyer.  Well,  she  missed  that  by 
one  point  Their  score  Is  35  points  but  their 
gclng  hjme  Is  Just  as  "fouled  up"  as  ours. 
She  can  also  get  out  for  being  married,  but 
It  may  take  time.  1  hope  and  pray  that  she 
geu  home  In  time  for  Christmas,  as  It  would 
be  nice  to  be  homr  for  that.  I  know  that  I 
aluai  spend  by  third  ChrUtmas  over  here  In 
the  Pacific,  but  I  hope  and  pray  that  by 
some  good  fortune  that  I  am  able  to  be  home 
v;V;  Willie  for  our  third  wedding  annlver- 
f^.-.-         Oh    by   rhe  way.  In  case  you  are   tn- 

''"••^  :    '    iiaven't  already  said   It    I 

h.i\r    ' 

You  see  we  paid  for  sUi  Ing  at  a  nice  place 
like  New  Caledonia  because  we  got  no  "bat- 
Ue  8t««r»-  for  It  which  count  a  very  Important 
6  points.    We  luckily  got  one  lor  up  here  in 


the  Philippines  which  helped  a  little.  A  lot 
of  outfits  got  more  battle  stars  I'or  being 
over  here  only  about  18  months.  Ihey  have 
four  battle  stars  while  we  only  have  one  and 
have  been  over  here  for  30  months.  I  have 
been  over  only  25  months  now. 

Ill  have  to  close  now  for  awhile,  aa  I 
must  go  to  work  for  the  afternoon,  but  111 
finish  this  tonight,  I  hope. 

Back  again.  Sam.  at  5:30  p.  m. 
They  are  making  us  work  still  longer  bo 
we  will  have  still  less  time  to  ourselves.  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see  us  work  for  12 
hours  again  like  we  did  a  month  ago.  I  tell 
you  this  so-called  "peacetime  Army"  is  ter- 
rible, and  we  are  working  harder,  longer,  and 
taking  more  "crap"  than  we  ever  did  while 
the  war  waa  on. 

I  don't  want  you  to  tise  my  name,  but  If  I 
wanted  to  take  the  time  and  bother  I  could 
get  thousands  of  signers. 

Wliat  I  have  written  tjefore  and  im  about 
to  write  Is  gotten  from  what  I  have  seen, 
read,  and  heard,  directly  and  Indirectly  so 
you  can  take  It  at  what  It  is  worth,  as  I  can't 
absolutely  prove  all  this.  The  magazine 
clippings  submitted  are  from  Time,  News- 
week, and  our  paper,  the  Daily  Paciflcan. 
Please  read  all  of  them  carefully  and  then 
use  your  own  opinion  and  conclusion. 

As  I  was  talking  about  the  replacement 
depots  In  one  of  my  other  pages  I  omitted 
this.  This  actually  happened  to  cine  of  our 
fellows  here  who  left  for  discharge.  He  Is 
from  Reading,  Pa.  Now  In  order  for  them 
to  keep  up  any  kind  of  morale  at  all  at  these 
depots  they  get  a  man  all  ready  to  leave  and 
put  him  In  a  truck  and  you  think  you  are 
going  to  a  dock  to  board  a  ship;  but  no.  tLey 
are  only  transferring  you  to  another  depot 
which  is  twice  as  discouraging.  They  tell 
me  when  you  are  out  there  even  though  you 
aren't  doing  anything,  each  passing  day 
seems  like  a  year. 

Now  people  back  home  write  me  and  say 
they  read  in  the  paper  that  they  are  get- 
ting back  troopw  from  overseas  so  fast  that 
I  will  soon  be  home.  They  even  ask  me  If  I 
can  go  out  with  them  on  New  Year's  Eve  and 
Christmas.  The  actual  figures,  if  published, 
would  show  you  that  between  VJ-day,  Sep- 
tember 2.  and  October  15,  there  weie  actually 
more  troops  brought  into  the  Philippines 
than  were  sent  back  home.  These  figures 
were  published  In  the  Dally  Paclilcan,  our 
paper. 

The  civilian  air  lines  are  going  to  start 
operating  from  and  to  the  Orient  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  How  come  thsy  can't  use  thijse  planes 
to  get  us  home?  There  are  a  lot  of  lile  planes 
around  here  that  have  to  be  used  to  keep  In 
condition  and  should  k>e  used  to  tak*  ua  home 
faster.  Also  the  Dollar  Steamship  Lines  are 
going  to  operate  civilian  service  on  December 
1.     What  is  this  thing? 

The  British  brides  are  clamoring  to  get  back 
to  the  States  to  see  their  husbands.  Well,  I 
have  a  wife  overseas  too:  only  ihs  is  a  nurse 
and  in  the  service  and  an  Amerlcf.n.  What 
gives,  do  these  English  girls  expect  to  get  to 
the  United  States  before  us  OI's? 

Ordnance  has  often  said  that  If  our  tru?ka 
•A»re  kept  In  repair  better  by  the  drivers  they 
I'luld  get  us  to  and  from  the  depots  and  to 
the  docks  laster.  Well,  here  is  an  incident 
that  happened  to  us  2  days  ngo.  We  order 
another  command  car  from  Ordnarce.  Well. 
I  think  one  of  the  ofllcers  was  driving  it  to 
here.  W'll.  on  the  way  the  englns  Just  fell 
right  out  from  under  the  hood.  I  n-jver  heard 
of  such  a  thing.  Many  big  lots  or  rice  paddles 
are  sitting  full  of  good  trucks  stlU  s<;rvlceable. 
Just  rusting  away.  The  Army  Is  so  wasteful 
that  we  will  never  catch  up  with  the  Nation's 
debt. 

If  you  ever  get  a  chance  to  read  Bill 
?!'.uld:ns  bock.  Up  Front,  please  do  so.  as 
f. ery  person  having  a  son  or  relative  in  the 
service  should  read  It.  He  writes  the  truth, 
and  Just  like  a  GI  would  talk.  He,  you  know. 
Is  the  famous  war  cartoonist  who  vi  as  all  over 
Etirope  during  the  war.     Yes;   even  fighting 
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himself    before    getting    on    the    Stars    and 
Stripes  staff. 

Another  big  farce  Is  the  Inspector  General's 
Department  Inspections  every  so  often. 
E\'erycne  coacerned  Is  tipped  off  when  they 
are  coming.  Und.  of  course,  everything  Is  In 
proper  ordep.  What  an  inspection,  even 
through  it  l«  thrrough.  Another  big  Joke  Is 
Officer  Candidate  Srhool  and  how  ycu  got  into 
It.  Sometime  I  would  like  to  sit  down  and 
tell  you  all  g'oout  the  Army.  I  could  go  on 
for  hours  and  make  your  ears  ring. 

I  am  mentioning  nothing  in  here  about 
officers,  as  eteryone  should  be  fairly  familiar 
with  those  tilings  by  now,  except  for  this  one 
thing.  When  an  cCRcer  doesn't  take  his 
leave  since  l|e  is  overseas.  h»  accrues  all  this 
money,  and  In  some  cases  it  reaches  as  high 
as  $1,200.  He  gets  all  this  for  nothing,  plus 
a  big  leave  ypon  getting  home  to  the  States. 
Now  an  enlU*tcd  man  when  he  gets  home  from 
overseas  andi  never  had  a  furlough  while  there 
he  gets  exactly  nothing,  and  you  lose  all  of 
that.  You  get  your  furlough,  and  that  Is  all. 
What  is  fair!  about  that? 

Another  thing  is  an  Army  court  martial. 
They  are  wety  unfair,  and  all  that  sit  on  the 
board  are  offlcers.  Who  can  say  anything 
against  them,  or  they  will  get  ycu  for  insubor- 
dination. We  all  think  that  Is  what  our 
country  staods  for.  a  fair  trial  by  Jury.  War 
criminals  get  nearly  as  fair  a  trial.  We  think 
enlisted  meti  should  sit  in  on  the  trial  Just 
as  well  as  officers.  We  have  no  representa- 
tion. How  can  anyone  be  Justly  tried.  The 
person  accused  is  so  nervous  with  all  the  big 
brass  that  lie  is  scared  to  death.  This  Army 
Is  never  democratic. 

The  caste  system  Is  worked  to  death,  and  I 
hate  It  terribly.  I'll  tell  you  that  when  I  see 
you  In  person.  I  was  never  treated  like  this 
in  all  my  life. 

Notice  on  the  front  and  back  of  this  enve- 
lope the  ru»ber  stamp  in  red,  "Get  the  Boys 
Home."  W«ll,  we  all  stamp  that  on  our  let- 
ters, and  we  have  told  the  mall  clerk  to  put  it 
on  if  the  setider  didn't  already. 

The  next  page  will  be  purely  personal  stuff. 
The  weather  here  is  terrible.  It  Is  so  hot 
and  the  heat  la  almost  unbearable.  It  rains 
a  lot,  too.  nnd  everything  geU  moldy  and 
musky.  Y9ui  clothes  smell  awfiil.  You 
take  cold  alvowers  to  cool  off.  but  as  soon 
as  you  are  dry  ycu  are  perspiring  again  so 
very  much.  We  usually  alt  around  the  tent 
in  the  daytftne  with  Just  a  pair  of  shorts  and 
sometimes  riot  even  that  and  you  sit  there 
with  the  perspiration  running  off  of  ycu  like 
rain.  You  tnuat  have  a  towel  handy  to  wipe 
It  off. 

Now,  her4  is  a  personal  complaint  which 
happened  ti  me  this  morning:  They  changed 
mess  hours  this  morning  and  I  didn't  get 
anything  to  eat  as  a  result  of  It.  They 
changed  tDem  late  last  night  and  didn't 
notify  me  tr  all  the  fellows.  I  went  up  to 
the  mess  hall  at  the  usual  time  and  they 
refused  to  fleed  me.  Well,  that  right  there  is 
against  the  A.  R.'s  (Army  Rule)  because  they 
must  feed  tcu  even  though  It  Is  late.  They 
told  me  tiiat  the  mess  hours  had  been 
changed.  I  put  up  a  squawk,  but  they 
wouldn't  f«led  me.  They  had  eggs,  too,  and 
gave  each  one  two.  We  seldom  get  them 
and  I  like  rthem.  Our  other  breakfasts  are 
pretty  poorj  I  went  to  see  the  mess  sergeant 
and  he  still  wouldn't  give  me  any  satisfac- 
tion, so  I  trent  to  the  commanding  officer. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  went  to  the  com- 
manding cfccer  with  a  complaint.  You  see, 
they  feed  the  officers  there,  too.  and  they 
fed  some  officers  after  I  got  there  and  also 
a  technical  sergeant  and  staff.  I  told  the 
majors — bolth  of  them — my  story  and  they 
told  me  tttey  were  very  sorry  it  happened 
and  that  It  wouldn't  happen  again  and  would 
look  Into  tfce  matter.  But  that  still  didn't 
get  me  fed^  So  I  had  to  eat  a  banana,  pea- 
nuts, a  candy  bar.  and  some  cookies.  Well, 
that  isn't  itiuch  of  a  meal  to  work  the  hours 
we  do.     I  Could  have  gone  to  the  Inspector 
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general's  department  and  put  Ir  my  com- 
plaint, as  that  is  what  they  are  for.  but  I 
knew  It  wouldn't  help  as  all  they  would  say 

is  T.  S. 

Here  Is  another  thing:  I  am  tir«?d  of  being 
a  technician  5  so  long,  so  I  went  up  to  see 
my  section  head.  You  see.  I  have  been  in 
grade  20  months  and  in  the  department  2 
years.  I  work  hard  and  get  nowhere.  I 
asked  for  a  transfer  to  another  si!Ction,  but 
he  talked  me  out  of  it.  saying  thi.t  I  should 
be  getting  a  rating  soon.  He  almost  guar- 
anteed It.  I  Slid  if  my  work  wt.sn't  satis- 
factory I  wanted  to  know.  He  said  no;  that 
my  work  was  very  satisfactory.  I  don't  care 
for  myself,  but  the  people  back  home  all 
think  that  since  you  are  only  a  irorporal  or 
technician  5  that  you  must  be  vei  y  dull.  If 
they  only  knew  how  this  thing  worked.     You 

see.   I  don't   kiss   enough   " ."     But    if  I 

were  to  get  a  rating  that  way,  I  wouldn't 
want  it. 

It  Is  remarkable  how  much  betUT  one  feels 
after  getting  all  these  things  off  of  your  chest 
and  you  feel  relieved.  That  is  the  only  way 
you  have  of  letting  off  steam.  If  you  didn't 
do  it.  you  woild  soon  be  a  goner  ar.d  a  mental 
case. 

I  am  now  starting  my  twenty-fifth  month 
overseas  and  Willie  her  twenty-third,  so  you 
can  see  we  have  been  overseas  too  long.  She 
Is  very  much  fed  up  with  the  Arftiy.  too.  and 
detests  it.  That  goes  for  me,  too.  and  double. 
We  both  need  each  other  and  are  very  lonely 
over  here  and  there. 

•  •  •  •  • 

1  hope  you  didn't  think  I  was  too  windy 
and  a  radical  in  this  letter  as  It  wasn't  meant 
that  way  at  all. 

Gee.  how  Id  love  to  be  up  thvrt  for  deer 
hunting. 

Your  brother, 

Frankie. 


OPA 

•EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

IIHN   HFVRY  D   LARCA^-E,  JR. 

or  i-ol;isian.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  6,  1945 
Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
previous  authority  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  article  by  Mr.  Richard 
J.  Smith,  in  regard  to  -the  OFA.  as  fol- 
lows : 

(By  Richard  J.  Smith) 

Girls,  if  your  one-way  stretch  girdle  goes 
limp  after  only  a  few  wearings  ar.d  washings 
and  the  elastic  of  your  new  pintles  falls 
without  warning,  you  are  very  likely  a  victim 
of  Inflation. 

OPA  Is  Clamed  by  the  Nationa'  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  for  creating  this  infiation 
by  favoring  fiy-by-night  manulacturers  of 
women's  and  mens  apparel  and  household 
goods  and  stifling  quality  production  by  old- 
line  firms. 


HOW    INFLATIOK   BESVLTS 

Robert  Seidel.  vice  president  of  W.  T. 
Grant  Company.  New  York  City,  one  of  the 
drygccd^men  in  charge  cf  the  cxhitlt,  ex- 
plained how  the  inflation  appears  and  its 
effects : 

"OPA  pricing  policies."  he  said  "hold 
standard  manufacturers  to  their  1942  price 
ceilings.  These  concerns,  converting  from 
war  to  peacetime  production,  cannot  produce 
their  normal  products  at  those  prices,  unless 
they  lose  money. 

"However,  newcomers,  'fly-by-nlghters.' 
are  allowed  to  enter  these  fields  and  are  given 
by  OPA  lit)eral  ceilings.  They  can  and  do 
make  money," 

so  CONSUMER  SnTTEKS 

The  newcomers,  he  said,  are  not  concerned 
with  quality. 

"The  result  Is,"  h^  declared,  "the  consumer 
suffers  through  inferior  merchandise  at  prices 
far  above  what  would  be  paid  If  standard 
manufacturers  could  get  back  In  their  nor- 
mal fields." 

One  manufacturer,  he  said,  unable  to  maUe 
profitably  the  lamp  shades  he  produced  be- 
fore entering  war  production,  has  turned  to 
medicine  cabinets,  and  another  from  "occa- 
sional furniture  "  to  coffins.  Entering  fields 
new  to  them,  they  were  able  to  get  profitable 
ceilings. 

"Instead  of  holding  the  line."  Seidel  said, 
"OPA  is  furthering  Inflation.  Newcomers 
begin  with  a  higher  markup  and  retailers 
Increase  the  price  to  the  consumer." 

cms  INFXPENSI\'E  BLOUSS 

He  pointed  cut  a  $1795  woman's  topper 
blouse,  made  by  a  nevixomer  Arm  of  refu- 
gees in  New  York.  The  blouse  Is  Inferior 
In  fabric  and  tailoring  to  one  which  could  be 
sold  for  »3  50  by  a  standard  manufacturer, 
he  said.  If  he  could  get  a  slight  celling  ad- 
justment. 

In  a  number  of  Instances,  the  OPA  policy, 
according  to  Seidel.  has  resulted  in  standard 
manufacturers  returning  to  peacetime  opera- 
tions as  sut>contractor8  to  turn  out  their  nor- 
mal products  for  a  newcomer  granted  a 
profitable  celling  by  OPA.  which  had  denied 
thorn  readjustmenu  on  their  1942  ceilings. 

Seidel  admitted  it  Is  pretty  confused, 
and  waa  ehowing  an  electric  flatlron  selling 
retail  for  »5  50  and  another  iron  of  superior 

quality  which  would  sell  for  less  than  13  if 
OPA  would  hoUt  the  celling  a  few  pennies, 
when  a  man  from  OPA  came  In. 

He  was  Louta  A.  Williams,  chief  of  OPA's 
hardware  and  houseware  section.  Seidel  waa 
Joined  by  several  other  drygocdsmen.  Wil- 
liams seemed  embarrassed  and  said  he'd 
dropped  In  because  he'd  heard  there  was  no 
adrr:ls8ion  charge. 

The  drygoodsmen  said:  "That's  tj-p'.cally 
OPA.  That's  about  as  much  as  th?y  think 
Of  the  135,0C0.C00  cohEumer  Americans." 

Williams  and  Seidel  argued  briefly  over  the 
electric  Irons  and  Williams  presently  left,  de- 
clining to  be  quoted. 

The  show,  which  Is  open  to  the  public  and 
Will  continue  through  Friday,  was  set  up  in 
connection  with  the  investigation  being  con- 
ducted by  the  special  congressional  commit- 
tee to  investigate  executive  agencies. 


UNEMPLOTMTWT  INCREASn) 
They  also"  charge  that  OPA's  biick-door  In- 
flation, aside  from  flooding  retail  markets 
with  inferior  merchandise  at  exoibitant 
prices  and  causing  a  scarcity  of  qiality  goods, 
already  has  caused  unemployment  of  thou- 
sands. 

To  back  up  their  arguments  -hey  opened 
yesterday  In  Room  213.  Old  House  Office 
Building,  a  display  entitled,  "Tie  Consumer 
Sufferers."  exhibiting  some  60  stj.ndard  items 
of  clothing  and  household  goods  side  by  side 
with  more  costly  similar  itemi  of  inferior 
quality. 
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Veterani  of  Forcigr.  \\„rv  Ir.: -i  Delay 
in  Return  of  Troop*  From  Pacific 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  UWHlME  H.  ^>■lI:i 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEB 

Wednesday,  November  14, 1945 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 


am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter 
received  by  members  of  the  J';  k-  ■  -Ball 
Post,  No.  1865.  Veterans  of  Pot'-  ,•  l  Wars. 
located  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  within  my  con- 
gressional district.  The  action  taken  by 
members  of  that  post  is  in  line  with  the 
attitude  of  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country  to  the  eflect  that 
there  has  been  undue  delay  in  the  retorn 
of  high-point  men  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Pacific  theater  of  operations. 
The  time  has  come  for  prompt  action 
and  not  mealy-mouthed  promises  on  the 
part  of  authorities  that  they  are  doing 
their  best.  The  record  shows  that  their 
best  is  not  producing  results — and  that 
is  the  test.  As  part  of  these  renrarks.  I 
am  including  herein  a  letter  dated  Octo- 
ber 23  from  Luzon  Island  in  the  Philip- 
pines: 

UNrrED  States  Akmy 
Forces  Ukbz  M  APO  70, 
LtLZon  Island.  Phi^ppinef. 

October  2i.  194S. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

We,  the  undersigned,  hope  the  i>eople  back 
home  will  see  fit  to  help  the  cause  oi  thou- 
cands  of  veterans  overseas — as  far  as  getting 
them   home. 

Promises  have  been  made  to  us,  and  mo- 
rale building  propaganda  printed  in  our  dally 
newspaper.  Dai.'v  Paciflcan.  (which  is  con- 
trolled by  "AFWESPAC."  Army  Forces  West- 
ern Pacific)  stating  that  all  shipping  space 
Is  being  utilleed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  re- 
turning high-point  men  home  for  discharge 
from  the  armed  forces.  Our  big  question  is. 
Where  Is  the  efficiency  of  the  Army?  Why 
doesn't  the  Army  back  up  some  of  their 
statements?  We  have  done  our  part  Why 
can't  the  politicians  and  "brass  hats"  get 
together  and  fulfill  their  many  promises 
and  do  their  part  in  getting  all  of  us  home? 
We  want  action — not  Just  meaningless  prom- 
ises 

Why  do  we  keep  hearing  the  same  old 
story— "No  ships"?  Where  are  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  Liberty  ships  that  our  peo- 
ple back  home  bought  war  t>onda  to  furnish 
the  necessary  caplUl  to  build?  Where  is  the 
vast  Navv  armada  that  proved  such  a  de- 
clsiv  factor  4n  the  wlnnlnj  of  thu  war? 
Why  weren't  the  Navy  vessels  that  were  sent 
back  to  the  west  coast — empty  of  personnel 
except  Navy  crewmen — used  to  convey  troops 
back  home?  Surely  the  people  back  home 
would  rather  see  their  sons,  sweethearts  and 
htiabands  come  home  than  to  watch  a  lot 
of  empty  vessels  maneuver  around  in  the 
water.  Why  not  postpone  Navy  day  until 
the  boys  overseas  are  brought  home? 

As  a  Congressman  In  the  States  recently 
said.  "The  attitude  of  the  soldier  overseas 
has  almost  reached  the  point  of  bitterness" 
We  wish  to  add  that  "bitter"  Is  hardly  the 
proper  word  to  describe  our  feelings. 

Directly  after  the  close  of  the  war  here  In 
the  Paclflc,  we  were  content  to  sit  back,  be 
patient,  and  wait  our  turn  to  go  home.    That 
has  all   changed  now.    Who  do  the  "brass 
hats  '  and  politicians  think  they  are  fooling? 
Thev  are  not  dealing  with  babies  or  a  mass 
of  UUterate  men.     No;  they  are  dealing  with 
men  who  have  been  away  from  their  homes. 
their  families,  and  thslr  friends  from  1  to 
3  vears— men  who  have  had  to  live  like  ani- 
mals at  times,  have  seen  their  buddies  killed 
and  wounded,  and  yet  have  gone  on  because 
we  knew  what  we  were  over  here   for  and 
that  come  day  we  would  win  and  could  look 
forward    to    being    home    again.      We    have 
fought  for  tlie  r.ghu  that  the  people  hack 
home  are  enjoying  now.     Again  we  ask  our- 
selves, "Why  can't  we  be  home  to  enjoy  the 
psace  that  we  helped  bring  to  this  world?** 
All  we  get  for  our  effort  is  promises. 

The  announcement  was  made  official  that 
the  October  1  point  system  wcuM  be  lowered 
from  80  polnU  to  70  points,  and  the  Novem- 
ber 1,  to  60  polnu.     Here  It  is  almost  the 
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iMt  of  U'  'XT.  and  there  are  »tiU  fc 
00  point  men  wnUing  to  be  sent  to  dupo^i- 
t»on  ceuter*  for  BUlpnkent  home.  To  top  il 
■11.  atups  are  le«vin«  ManlU  Harbor  c*rTT- 
tag  60-  »nd  70-polnt  men.  Why  h»ve  •  point 
^»t«m  If  the  ofBclals  don't  abide  by  It? 

How  we  Ttmch  the  lo-amM  red  mpple  pro- 
Th*t  t*k«  the  booby  prtoe.  Why 
.the  MtdtarB.  who  have  only  6  u. 
ICIM  Army  Mrrlree  and  have  }ust  con  • 
».  be  given  priority  on  going  home 
flnt  «qu«l  to  that  of  the  hlgh-polnl  men 
who  hmire  ipent  2  or  3  twiri  overteaa?  What 
were  the  "bran  hata"  thinking  about  when 
they  made  theae  atataiBentB?  Surely  they 
don't  expect  u»  old  timers  to  alt  ba<  >:  n-ri 
take  that  What  »  happened  to  our  '  •  i  - 
crattc  government? 

Ifa  getting  pretty  bad  when  our  base 
headquarters  have  to  establUh  armed  gxiards 
arouud  headquarters  to  keep  out  bad  boys. 
Tea  MUM  of  the  boys  have  tried  to  Tirti  out 
from  otir  I.  O  and  AG  office  on  when  they 
can  expect  to  leave  for  home.  Some  of 
the  men  with  87  potnu  and  above  were 
alerted  to  leare  for  the  diapoailion  center  in 
Manila  in  preparallon  to  souik  '■  r  An 
order  came  frum  headquarters  in  M  !.  .  <  an- 
rnllMg  that  ortker.  Why?  No  one  had  an 
answer.  You  can  imap!!!^  how  low  the 
morale  of  theae  men  *^  '•-'-  "at  lime.  Why 
cant  our  comaaandir.i^  generals  give  us  a 
decent  ancwert    The  answer  we  get   Is  "No 


itly  we  o\'r  !,.';■•  •  ..!  .!i  article  in 
the  Dally  Pacltlcan  where  f*  rr  :  -  ;rom 
'!'•  European  theater  wrou-  '  lu.r  Con- 
-uian  and  stated  tl.  .  .;i.e:.i;.(|{  must 
tJt-  utxie  quirlt'v  v-  relit". c  lilt.-  ;.n;slon  and 
prevent   outr.  if-ertion    by    the   enlisted 

Of  th»  armed  ioices.  stating  that  almoet 
It  the  Army  officials  have  made 
ao  far  have  proven  to  be  false,  and  that 
tt  U  a  <li»credlt  to  their  country  for  their 
fighting  tnen  to  be  played  with  as  a  cat  might 
play  with  a  mouse  and  to  have  their  hopes 
and  morale  so  high  only  to  be  let  down  by 
their  own  people  What  kind  of  an  example 
la  our  country  settlitg  for  other  nations  to 
foUow''  \^ ■^  '  '.et  other  countries  know 
It  the  -iness  of  our  powerful  flght- 

r  I   .  i :   morale   Is  suppoeed   to  be 

1  fighting  forces.    The  same 
cvail     in    our    forces    in 
•    ■  >.    .  trr  the  a^'med  forces  in 
:   .1        ..  <  nients  of   theae   two 
A    -.  ..  .;i  the  CoNCKCksioNax. 

.      .•.    \\   ■  ..■,:.i.    ou. 

I  (■  Still  wiiiuiering  why  we  have  to  sit 
t  ,r<f    and    WHit    while    bark    home    men 
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A«  each  da:,  ■  by  the  merseua  veteran. 
V.  'i  sses  no  early  possible  date  that  he  can 
t<  :  sent  home,  gets  more  disgusted  with  the 
"braM  nau "  and  politicians.  What  kind  at 
people  are  running  our  Governmert  back 
home?  Call  they  do  nothing  to  fulfill  the 
promlBei  made  to  the  men  overseas? 

We  have  seen  training  ftlnis  and  received 
WAV  Department  directives,  bulletliis.  and 
I  irculars  concerning  the  redeploym* nt  and 
readjustment  of  military  personnel  eligible 
for  return  home  and  discharge  from  the 
armed  forces,  but  the  Inlormation  contained 
in  those  oflJcial  directives  has  proven  insuffi- 
cient as  far  as  getting  us  bonne  Is  concerned. 
We  wunt  true  facts  on  the  whol.;  situation. 
Forget  the  promises  and  give  us  results. 

Here    is   another   Incident   that   has   taken 
p!ace  here  In  the  Pacific.     Cargo  ships  have 
left  the  docks  and  harbors  barren  of  all  per- 
sonnel except  for  the  merchant  seaaien  as- 
signed to  duty  on  the  vessels.      Du:.-lng  the 
war  those  ships  were  Jammed  with  thousands 
of  troops  and  vised  to  shuttle  them  from  one 
battle  aone   to   another.      Living   conditions 
on  thoae  ships  at  that  time  were  at  a  very 
low  standard       The  men  were  fed  <'  and  K 
r:ition.s      Now    certain    "brass    hats "    under 
AFWESPAC  tell  tis  that  It  Is  not  a  very  de- 
sirable way  of  transporting  tjs  heme.     The 
way   we   feel   we   would   gladly  spend   all   of 
lur  time  In  the  hold  ol  a  cargo  vessel  Just 
to  get  home.     We  would  gladly  eat  C  and  K 
rations.     All    we    want    to   do    Is    gt-t   home. 
Traveling  by  cargo  ship  ts  a  way  to  get  us 
heme,  but  It  Is  made  impossible  by  "swivel- 
chair   brass  hate."      Captains   in   charge   of 
cargo  ships  even   went   lo   the  comm&uding 
^•eiierals   and   st&ted    that    they   could   carry 
i;cm    500    to    750    men    home.       Tliey    were 
refused  their  request,  and  the  ships  left  for 
the  suites  empty.     This  is  going  on  every  day. 
Why  cant  something  be  done?      All  we  over- 
sea   veterans    want    Is   to   get    home    to    otur 
families  and  lovad  ones.      We  are  not  par- 
ticular how  we  get  there     We  have  done  our 
part.      Now  the  politicians  and     brass  hai6" 
in  charge  of  our  Government  and  aimed  forces 
must  do  theirs. 

Attached  to  this  letter  are  c:ipplngs  from 
our  daily  newspaper.  Dally  Paclflcan.  which 
will  substantiate  our  statemei^ts  Uiat  we  are 
not  the  only  ones  feeling  that  we  are  lielng 
let  down  These  letters  are  sent  to  the 
newspaper  from  enlisted  men  and  officers  all 
over  the  Pacific. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  will  open  the 
eyes  of  the  right  persons,  and  that  all  the 
veterans  can  exf>ect  a  square  deal.  We  want 
nothing  but  to  get  home.  Is  that  asking 
too  much? 

Respectfully  yours. 

D  E  '.'-:--■  ■■-x.  technician,  fifth  grade: 
K  M  \s' right,  technician,  fotirth 
giace,  Edward  F  Gedmlu,  private, 
first  class;  Ernest  W  Fekslte.  tech- 
nician, fourth  grade:  R.  G.  Dav- 
enport, technician,  fifth  grade; 
R.  J.  Koekek.  master  sergeant; 
Woodrow  Morrks.  technician,  third 
grade.  Carl  S  Carlson,  tecliniclan, 
fifth  grade;  Wm.  R.  Murray,  pri- 
vate, first  class;  Michael  A.  Pas- 
tone,  technician,  fifth  grade;  Rob- 
ert J.  Le  Groe.  technician,  fifth 
grade;  F  F.  Fasano,  technician, 
fourth  grade;  W.  H.  Klicker.  tech- 
nician, fifth  grade:  Alfred  A. 
Doney,  technician,  fourth  grade; 
Leopoldo  R.  Ponce,  technician. 
fourth  p:^  tl  .-\  C  s-^tpley.  tech- 
nician, th  r=  c-ui  ;  B  Johnson, 
technician.  fi::h  gr.ide:  Julian  I. 
Baofoow.  technician,  fourth  grade: 
Irviia  f.i  sb*  •^-  technician,  fifth 
grade.  V.i.c:.:  J?arch,  technician, 
fiftii  grade,  C.  W.  Sughnie.  first 
sergeant. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  i;?.LA.HATCH 

or  KXW  MXXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.ATES 

Thursdaw.  November  15  ilegisiative  day 

of  Monday.  October  29  >.  1945 

Mr.  HATXJH.  Mr.  Pi-esiclent.  today 
the  maintefiAnce  of  friendly  relation.s 
between  nattions  and  peoples  transcends 
any  other  problem  before  any  nation  or 
people  in  the  world.  When  I  say  "friend- 
stup"  I  do  not  mean  a  vague,  indefinite, 
sentimental  attachment  based  upon  some 
passins  whim  or  fancy.  I  refer  to  that 
strong  and  deep  friendship  which  comes 
with  mutuaJ  esteem,  mutual  imderstand- 
inp,  and  mutual  respect.  I  stress  the 
word  "mutual"  because  friendship  can- 
not abide  ofi  one  side  alone. 

Last  night  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
tlie  Under  Secretary  of  State,  EXean 
Acheson.  delivered  an  addres-s  at  a  rally 
sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of 
American-Soviet  Friend.ship.  In  that 
address  he  ably  discussed  those  factors 
necessary  to  encourage  and  maintain 
friendship  between  these  two  great 
nations — tlie  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tlmt  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: , 

Prlendshlf  between  nations,  as  between 
Indlviduals-^genuine  friendship — is  some- 
thing that  grows  spontaneously.  It  isn't 
easy  to  protnote.  It  never  can  be  forced. 
Govemmentv  can  set  the  tone  of  iirterna- 
tional  relati<)ns,  but  in  the  long  run  It's  the 
people  who  pall  the  tune. 

The  won*  "friendship"  has  been  applied 
so  liberally  and  ao  loosely  to  international 
relations,  thht  It  has  lost  much  of  Its  mean- 
ing. On  this  important  occasion  I  shall  try 
to  use  the  #ord  with  all  the  care  and  respect 
that  It  deserves. 

What  are  the  factors  that  encotirage  close 
and  rrtendlf  relations  between  the  American 
and  SoTiet  peoples?  What  are  the  obstacles 
lu  the  war  of  a  satisfactory  friendship  b^ 
tween  us? 

To  say  tl>at  there  are  overwhelming  rea- 
sons why  wp  should  be  friends  Is  not  to  say 
that  we  ar«  friends.  To  describe  the  bonds 
that  unite  vs  for  better  or  for  worae.  on  this 
miniature  and  crowded  planet,  is  not  to  prove 
that  we  are  happily  united. 

Now.  I  acta't  propose  to  enter  tonight  into 
a  philosophical  discussion  of  the  anatomy  of 
friendship.  But  there  are  certain  conditions 
that  usuallf  exist  l)etween  friends,  and  where 
they  don't  exist,  you  are  almoet  certain  to 
find  something  less  tiian  complete  friend- 
ship. 

One  of  llicse  conditions  might  be  desci^bed 
as  an  absence  oi  tension.  Friends  may  argue, 
disagree,  ahd  even  qtiarrel — but  they  are 
relaxed  wltfc  each  other,  in  spite  of  their 
differences.  They  accept  their  disagreements 
as  a  normAl  part  of  the  give  and  take  of 
friendship. 

To  put  Ijt  another  way,  friends  are  not 
forever  taking  each  other  apart — until  each 
becomes  obsessed  and  exasperated  with  the 
contradictions  of  the  other's  personality. 
They  have  accepted  the  terms  of  friendship, 
and  they   $re   not   impelled   to  dig   up   the 
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pooU  of  friendship  dally  to  see  ho^/  the  plant 
is  growing. 

To  do  this  seems  to  me  both  silly  and 
futile.  Certainly  it's  not  the  way  personal 
or  international  friendships  are  made  or 
preserved.  But  in  all  honesty  1:  must  be 
pdmltted  that  there  Is  a  good  dral  of  this 
sort  cf  thing  going  on  in  both  c -uiitries. 

Judging  from  the  way  our  nat  onal  tem- 
peratures rise  and  fall  in  relation  to  day-to- 
day events,  you  would  think  we  t  ad  had  no 
experience  of  living  together  in  the  san:e 
world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  lave  had  a 
long  and  close  experience,  dating  from  the 
time  when  President  Jellerson  and  Czar  Alex- 
ander the  First  carried  on  a  warm  a. id  friendly 
coirespondence. 

For  nearly  a  century  and  a  ha  f  we  have 
gotten  alon-j  well — remarkably  nell,  when 
ycu  consider  that  our  forms  of  government, 
cur  economic  systems,  and  our  social  habits 
have  never  been  similar. 

Certainly  the  contrast  between  Our  ways  of 
life  and  cur  political  Institutions  Is  no 
greater  today,  with  a  Communist  Russia, 
than  It  was  in  the  time  of  Jefferson  and  Czar 
Alexander  the  First,  or  during  the  period  of 
the.  Civil  War  when  Abraham  L.ncoln  and 
Czar  Alexander  the  Second  guided  cur  re- 
spective nations  in  a  friendly  ct  Uaboration 
of  vital  importance  to  us  in  our  time  of  trial. 
V  In  perspective,  the  long  history  of  amicable 
relations  between  the  American  and  F.u;s.an 
peoples  compaies  favorably  with  the  history 
cf  our  relations  with  the  other  great  na- 
tions—not excluding  France 'hnd  Great  Brit- 
ain. By  any  standards  of  international  rela- 
tions, the  record  is  good. 

When  I  say  this  I  am  not  for  a  moment 
forgetting  or  underestimating  the  tre- 
mendous events  of  1917  and  1918  vhich  elimi- 
nated Russia  from  the  ranks  of  out  allies  at 
a  crucial  moment  of  the  First  World  War.  or 
the  16-year  period  of  black-cut  let  ween  gur 
two  peoples,  during  which  wi?  withheld 
diplomatic  recognition  of  ea(;h  other's 
existence  and  suspended  the  normal  con- 
tacts without  which  friendship  cannot 
flourieh. 

But  however  great  the  loss  tc  both  cur 
peoples  from  that  gap  in  our  re  ations,  we 
need  not  regard  it  as  Irretrievablo.  Already 
a  substantial  part  of  It  has  been  o3set  by 
our  working  partnership  of  World  War  II 
and  the  start  toward  peaceful  cooperation 
that  was  made  at  the  Moscow  Teheran. 
Crimean,  and  San  Francisco  Conferences, 
and  by  our  Joint  memt)ership  in  the  United 
Nations  Organization. 

Taken  as  a  whole.  I  repeat,  the  lt>ng  record 
of  common  Interest  and  common  action  is 
good.  Can  we  put  It  down  to  chance?  Can 
we  ascribe  It  to  all-wise  governments  or  im- 
peccable diplomacy?  I  don't  think  so.  For- 
getting governments  and  diplomats  for  the 
moment  let's  look  at  more  immutable  facts 
of  history  and  geography. 

There  is  the  fact,  for  example,  that  never. 
In  the  past,  has  there  been  any  place  on  the 
globe  where  the  vital  Interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  Russian  people  have  clashed  or  even 
been  antagonistic — and  there  Is  no  objective 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  should,  now  or 
in  th3  future,  ever  be  such  a  place.  There  la 
on  obvious  reason  for  this.  We  are  both 
continental  peoples  with  adequate  living 
space- -Interested  In  developing  and  enjoying 
the  living  space  we  have.  Our  ambition  Is  to 
achieve  the  highest  possible  standards  of  liv- 
ing among  our  own  peoples,  and  we  have  the 
wherewithal  to  achieve  high  standards  of 
living  V  ithout  conquest,  through  i>eaceful  de- 
velopments and  trade. 

We  have  that  opportunity,  moreover,  only 
to  the  extent  that  we  can  create  conditions 
of  peace  and  prevent  war.  Thus,  the  para- 
mount Interest,  the  only  conceivable  hope  of 
both  nations,  lies  In  the  cooperative  enter- 
prise of  peace. 

What,  then,  are  the  difflrulties  which  lie 
across  the  path  ol  this  cooperative  enter- 
prise? 


I  believe  the  problem  ts  capable  of  rational 
examination.  I  believe,  also,  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  solution.  The  hard  core  of  the  problem 
has  two  major  asj>ect8:  First,  the  prcblem  of 
security,  and,  second,  the  problem  of  under- 
standing. 

Both  countries  have  been  wantonly  at- 
tacked. Both  have  suffered  grievously,  but 
differently.  Bnth  are  determined  that  ag- 
gression shall  have  no  such  opportunity  in 
the   future. 

The  attack  upon  the  Soviet  Union  came 
from  Just  beyond  her  western  borders.  There 
was  grave  danger  of  attack  from  Just  beyond 
her  eastern  border.  We  can  get  some  Idea 
cf  the  consequences  of  this  attack — the  sec- 
ond of  Its  kind  In  a  quarter  of  a  century — if 
we  imagine  the  United  States  invaded  by  the 
German  Wehrm.-icht.  and  an  area  roujrhly 
comparable  to  the  New  Sngland  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States  almost  completely  devastated. 
If  we  imagine  this  area  as  Including  not  only 
the  industrial  centers  of  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Fittsburrh.  but  a  large  part  of  the  Middle 
Western  bread  basket  and  a  third  of  our 
population  as  well,  we  can  learn  what  aggres- 
sion means  to  the  Soviet  people.  We  can 
understand  also  the  meastire  of  their  deter- 
mination to  prevent  it. 

We  understand  and  agree  with  them 
that  to  have  friendly  governments  along  her 
borders  is  essential  both  lor  the  security  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  for  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Secretary  Byrnes  made  this  clear  be- 
yond doubt  in  his  speech  of  Octc'oer  31. 

But  it  seems  equally  clear  to  us  that  the 
interest  In  security  must  take  Into  account 
and  respect  other  basic  interests  of  nations 
and  men.  such  as  the  Interest  cl  other  peoples 
to  choose  the  general  surroundings  of  their 
own  lives  and  of  all  men  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons.  We  believe  that  that  adjustment 
of  Interests  should  take  place  short  of  the 
point  wh?re  persuasion  and  firmness  become 
coercion,  where  a  knock  on  the  door  at  night 
strikes  terror  into  men  and  women. 

In  this  area  where  the  room  for  adjust- 
ment is  broad  and  where  the  necessity  for 
extreme  measures  Is  absent,  the  problem 
seems  wholly  possible  of  friendly  solution. 

We.  too.  have  our  problem  of  security.  The 
attack  upon  us  came,  not  from  close  at  hand, 
but  from  an  acsresscr.  on  two  occasions, 
many  thousands  of  miles  away.  The  attacks 
were  made  upon  a  nation  patently  unde- 
sirouB  of  and  unprepared  for  war  and  solely 
because  of  our  refusal  supinely  to  acquiesce 
in  conduct  which  outraged  every  sense  of 
decency  and  right.  This  has  led  us  to  look 
for  sectirlty  through  bases  and  methods 
which  will  keep  danger  far  from  us  and  step 
the  aggressor  before  he  can  again  develop  the 
power  of  his  attack. 

Our  friends  do  not  object  to  this  but  point 
out  to  us  that  we,  too.  must  adjust  our  in- 
terest in  security  to  the  general  Interest  In 
security  and  with  the  principles  and  or- 
ganizations which  have  been  agreed  upon  to 
Insure  it. 

In  the  case  of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
ourselves  the  necessity  to  seek  security  by 
extreme  measures  or  unilateral  action  Is  ab- 
sent.   Mr.  Molotov  has  truly  said: 

"We  have  lived  through  difficult  3rear8  and 
now  each  one  of  tis  can  say:  'We  have  won 
and  from  now  on  we  can  consider  our  mother- 
land rid  from  the  menace  of  German  Invasion 
from  the  west  and  from  the  menace  of  Jap- 
anese invasion  from  the  east.'  Tne  long- 
awaited  peace  has  come  for  the  peoples  of 
the  whole  world." 

With  the  menaces  lo  the  sectirlty  of  both 
countries  removed  it  would  seem  that  there 
is  both  time  and  area  within  which  to  solve 
all  questions  arising  out  of  the  need  of  our 
two  covmtrles  for  security.  The  path  to  so- 
lution is  both  throvigh  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  which  we  have  Joined  In  estab- 
lishing, and  in  following  in  our  dealings  with 
other  nations  the  principles  upon  which  we 
hav*  i^eed  in  the  Charter. 


One  of  theae  Is  to  develop  friendly  rela- 
tions among  nations  based  on  respect  for  the 
principle  of  equal  rights  and  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples.  Another  is  to  tatoe  collec- 
tive measures  for  the  prevention  and  removal 
of  threats  to  the  peace. 

These  are  principle*  of  restraint  and  mod- 
eration and  patience  and  respect  for  the 
dignity  and  Integrity  of  nations  and  Indi- 
viduals. They  furnish  the  best  and  surest 
foundations  of  friendship. 

Then  there  Is  the  second  aspect  of  our 
problem  of  friendship — the  second  essential 
Ingredient  of  friendship.  I  refer  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  understanding  and  communi- 
cation t>etween  the  American  and  Soviet 
people. 

Enduring  friendship  must  be  based  on  un- 
derstanding and  trtist.  not  only  between  gov- 
ernments, but  between  peoples.  But  we 
are  facjd  with  an  immediate  and  practical 
question :  How  are  we  to  linow  one  another? 
Here  are  two  peoples  of  strong  convictions 
and  different  backgrounds.  Each  is  com- 
mitted to  Its  way  of  Hie.  Neither  has  the 
least  desire  to  change  the  other.  Yet  each 
has  an  overwhelming  desire  to  know  and  un- 
derstand the  other. 

I  confess  I  see  no  way  to  draw  ctar  peoples 
into  closer  understanding  except  by  persist- 
ent efforts,  on  both  sides,  to  free  the  lines 
of  communication  through  the  press  and  the 
radio,  through  books  and  magazines,  through 
the  exchange  of  knowledge  and  culture,  and 
through  travel  and  personal  acqualntar.c?. 
Whnt  we  and  the  Soviet  people  need  from 
each  other  and  what  we  are  entitled  to  ask 
was  eummed  up  by  Marshal  Stalin  In  a  talk 
with  Senator  Pkptt*..  "Jiist  judge  the  Soviet 
Union  objectively."  said  Marshal  Stalin.  "Do 
net  either  praise  us  or  scold  us.  Just  know  us 
and  Judge  us  as  we  are,  and  base  ycur  estimate 
of  us  upon  facts  and  not  rumors."    . 

We  have  so  much  to  learn  and,  what  Is 
more  difficult,  to  understand  about  each  Other 
that  we  cannot  hope  to  succeed  except  In  the 
spacious  atmosphere  of  honesty,  candor,  and 
knowledge.  Only  In  that  atmosphere  can  we 
keep  our  minds  and  emotions  on  an  even  keel 
and  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  overoptlmlsm  on  the 
one  side  and  despair  on  the  other.  Both  are 
equally  dangerous  and  equally  unjustified. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  AHTHURCAPPFR 

or    Ii.»,NhAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  15  (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  October  29),  1945 

• 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  interest- 
ing article  written  by  A.  Q.  Miller,  editor 
of  the  Belleville  Telescope,  who  Is  well 
known  in  the  'West  as  one  of  the  ablest 
editors  In  Kansas.  His  views  on  the  race 
in  armaments  are  sound. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANOTHEB  RACI  IN  A«MAMIWT8 

If  this  country  follows  the  course  mapped 
out  by  extreme  militarists  and  echoed  by 
President  Truman,  who  does  not  want  to  re- 
linquish his  wartime  powers,  we  are  in  for 
the  greatest  armament  race  in  history,  de- 
clares John  M.  Hlghtower,  writer  lor  the  Asso- 
ciated Press. 
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rtiict^d  iht'  y.  ''  -  >t  >»  ("ive  rtru!  •(••"c.ni  ■"■•)cv 
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A  u!d  be  eompietely  wa&ted.  Any  physical 
raining  needed  can  be  secured  In  high 
RChools  and  colleges,  and  certainly  such  lim- 
ited training  they  would  get  In  Army  camps 
would  have  no  technical  value  6  or  10  years 
hence 

Nobody  in  this  country  U  advocating  "paci- 
fism "  (That  Is  Just  a  catchword  used  by 
mUlurlsts  lo  fool  people  )  Everybody  In 
this  country,  eo  far  as  has  been  revealed, 
wants  adequate  national  defence,  but  they 
do  not  want  to  leave  this  responsibility  to 
military -minded  people  who  have  given  other 
proups  but  little  opportunity  to  be  heard  in 
Washington. 

One  high-ranking  military  ofBcer  said  If 
quick  action  was  not  had  he  was  afraid  the 
country  would  grow  cold  on  the  subject.  The 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  their  Congress- 
men, who  are  elected  by  the  people,  to  give 
fuU  and  Impartial  nppralset  of  the  whole 
question  '^f  national  defense  without  being 
rushed  Into  such  a  gigantic  prrgram  with  all 
Ita  ImpUcaticni.  Why  not  also  give  the  boys 
in  uniform  some  voice  In  the  matter?  They 
know  more  alxjut  war  and  the  needs  of  the 
country  militarily  than  do  some  cf  the  swivel- 
chair  generals  In  the  Pentagon  Building. 

Senator  Edwin  C  Johnson,  born  In  Re- 
public County,  head  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  who  is  opposed  to  such  a  pro- 
gram, says  no  matter  what  kind  of  sugar- 
coated  name  is  given  the  plan  It  Is  still  con- 
scription Congressman  BENhrrrr  of  Missouri 
said:  'Before  militarwm  Is  saddled  upon  the 
country  I  would  like  to  see  the  administration 
use  ita  influence  to  induce  other  countries  to 
abandon  universal  military  training."  Win- 
ston Churchill.  fi[>eaklng  In  Commons  the 
other  !  -aid:  "The  task  of  holding  Ger- 
many I  vi.  A  ill  not  be  as  hard  a  task  as  hold- 
.:.:    Cm    ,  i:  Churchill    further    said: 

•t:  »■   H  \!-    -;i     i    :    b*    reduced  to  a  personnel 

f  4iri(>  rt-  i  T:.^  Navy  should  be  brought 
Uick  t  pr>  *n-  sft-n^^h  ■■  Obviously 
Churchiil  (!<•»-  r,  •  ^e.-  ';.-■  -  f^  of  a  big  Mlli- 
Tarv   E.'iV'b  >;jrr;>'  I"   Kansas  delegation 

in  f"  .n.Tf-s  fxu' ■"^.'sT.i:  t.  f  >entlment  of  the 
home  :^t'-  :-<>'■•  :-.^t<  f.  n.nii-.ted  itself  against 
uiuver-.i;  v.\:.:-r.r\  r:\i:;::ng  in  peacattme  as 
hieing  a  dtpartu:e  irom  our  constitutional 
lurm  of  c  .er:-.n;er.t  and  the  principles  of 
democrat  v 

Unle- -  U.(-  pe^jple  of  this  country  become 
aroused  to  the  dangers  ahead — and  how 
rapidly  a  military  form  of  government  is  en- 
croaching upon  them  and  their  civil  liber- 
ties— they  win  V.  •.!<•'  .n  someday  and  find 
ttoemaelves  in  the  ,  iutches  of  military  rule 
instead  of  civil  government  under  our  boasted 
democracy.  Congress,  the  last  remaining 
link  between  the  people  and  their  Govern- 
ment, la  their  onlv  recourse. 
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or 
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date  of  October  29  and  November  9. 
1945. 

These  comments  were  submitted  by 
two  of  the  outstanding  members  of  the 
cotton  industry.  The  first  by  a  cotton 
man.  of  Houston.  Tex.,  and  the  No- 
vember 9  rnemorandum  by  Mr.  C.  T. 
Revere,  of  Ntw  York  City,  who  is  inter- 
nationally racognized  as  one  of  the  best 
posted  men  In  the  industry. 

For  the  bcticflt  of  those  who  are  con- 
tinuing theif  study  of  this  commodity 
and  its  problems.  I  submit  for  the  Recosd 
the  comments  of  these  two  gentlemen: 

Annual  Unl^d  States  consumption  of  cot- 
ton and  alterjiatlve  fibers  Is  the  equivalent 
of  about  10.0<K),000  bales  cf  500  pounds. 

The  preaenft  price  landed  at  American 
mills  is  In  excess  of  24  cents  gross  weights 
or  25  cents  n*t   weights. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  chemical 
Industry  can  and  will  deliver  rayon  staple 
fiber  to  the  United  States  mills  at  15  cents 
per  pound  ntt  weights  and  rayon  filament 
at  a  correspcBiding  price.  It  also  is  com- 
monly stated  that  cotton  will  have  to  sell 
at  or  about  the  price  of  rayon  staple  fiber 
to  continue  t©  hold  its  share  of  textile  con- 
sumption, arul  therefore  that  it  would  sell 
at  15  cents  net  weights  delivered  at  the 
United  States  mills  if  the  price  of  It  were 
not  sustained  by  the  cotton  ptirchase  pro- 
gram and  tht  cotton  loan  program  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

If  these  statements  are  correct,  the  Gov- 
ernment cotton  programs  are  adding  10 
cents  per  poUud,  or  150  a  bale  to  the  raw 
material  cost  for  United  States  mills  con- 
suming cotton  and  alternative  fibers.  On  a 
10.000.000  baJe  annual  consumption,  the 
additional  cost  to  the  mills  is  $5O0,COO.0OO 
anrtually. 

The  additional  cost  to  the  American  con- 
suming public  IS  greater  than  the  additional 
cost  of  raw  saaterial  to  the  mills,  because 
of  the  p>ercentage  factors  of  manufacture  and 
distribution. 

The  Amerlttn  public  also  will  pay  as  tax- 
payers the  cost  to  the  United  Stales  Treasury 
of  the  ptirchase  program,  the  loan  program, 
and  the  cotton  export  subsidy  program. 

It  Is  difficult  to  forecast  the  costs  of  these 
programs.  However,  if  cotton  is  accumu- 
lated under  the  purchase  and  loan  programs. 
It  Incurs  carrfing  costs  and  winds  up  costing 
the  Oovemnjent  25  cents  or  more,  and  If 
eventuaUy  It  will  have  to  be  liquidated  at  a 
level  established  by  15-cent  competition,  one 
must  be  prepared  for  a  loss  not  far  from  10 
cents  per  pound  or  »50  per  bale. 

The  present  rate  of  subsidy  on  cotton  ex- 
port is  4  cenlE  a  pound,  or  $20  a  bale.  Con- 
siderable cotton  has  been  sold  for  export 
under  this  subsidy.  To  some  extent,  the 
buyers  of  this  cotton  have  been  confined  to 
the  United  States  market  by  the  fact  of  be- 
ing able  to  aectire  freight  and  credit  here 
and  not  elsewhere.  However,  under  normal 
conditions  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
the  competitive  influence  of  rayon  and  rayon 
staple  fiber  wUl  be  felt  less  in  the  export 
market  than  In  the  domestic  market,  to  say 
nothing  of  tke  competitive  effect  of  loreign 
cottons. 

If  It  continues  to  be  the  po'lcy  of  the 
United  Statea  to  malnuin  an  artindally  high 

price  for  cottcn  within  the  United  States.  It 
will  become  aeceaaary  to  restrict  production, 
because  It  is  common  knowledge  that  cotton 
production  under  scientific  and  mechanised 
conditions  Is  most  highly  profitable  at  these 
artificial  prldei.  By  precedent,  the  restric- 
tion would  take  tLe  form  of  protection  of  old 
cotton  farms  and  prevention  of  new  cotton 
farms.  The  effect  of  it.  therefore,  would  be 
to  a  large  extent  to  protect  production  on 
old  cotton  fanns  on  hilJy  lands  unsuitable  for 
OMCfaanlflatioti.  and  prevent  it  on  new  flat 
lands  that  ase  &unabie  for  mechanization — 
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In  other  words,  to  protect  high-cost,  ineffi- 
cient production  and  to  prevent  low^-cost  effi- 
cient production. 

If  there  Is  a  beneficiary,  he  will  be  the 
owner  of  hlgh-ccst.  unsuitable  cotton  farms 
In  hilly  country.  It  is  questionable,  though, 
whether  anybody  can  benefit  by  perpetua- 
tion of  Inefficient  production.  The  people 
of  the  South  will  suffer  by  being  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  for  efBclent  mechanized  pro- 
duction on  suitable  lands  which  ought  to  be 
profitable  at  a  considerably  lov.er  price. 

Outside  of  cotton  circles,  the  beneficiary 
will  be  the  promoter  of  rayon  manufacture. 
1  doubt  If  the  Industry  Itself  will  prosper  in 
the  end.  if  mtishroomed  on  a  situation  so  ut- 
terly artificial  and  uneconomic,  and  therefore 
Incapable  of  enduring. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  present  the 
views  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Revere: 

COTTON    AND   OTHCH    PHOBI-EMS 

Inasmuch  as  prices  tell  their  own  story.  It 
Is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  cotton  in 
the  last  day  or  so  has  reached  new  high  levels 
for  more  than  18  years.  The  validity  of  this 
advance  has  come  in  for  question,  for  despite 
Its  extent.  It  seems  to  have  been  largely  if^cl;- 
Ing  m  spontaneity.  There  has  been  plenty  of 
propaganda  to  the  effect  that  the  upward 
movement  in  prices  has  taken  place  in  the 
face  of  "strong  administration  opposition." 
However,  aside  from  plenty  of  efforts  to 
publicize  this  conception,  the  attempts  have 
the  ring  of  insincerity.  For  one  thing.  Gov- 
ernment In  these  times  of  unrest  would  not 
relish  being  open  to  the  charge  of  sponsoring 
inflation. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  It  has  proclaimed 
Its  adherence  to  a  program  of  stabilization, 
the  record  shows  that  most  of  its  pDlicles.  to 
say  nothing  of  the  character  of  its  so-called 
directives,  have  provided  price  stimuli  that 
otherwise  wotild  have  been  absent.  In  spite 
of  its  attempt  at  thunderous  rhetoric,  that 
widely  advertised  declamation,  "hold  the 
line,"  has  becu  under  suspicion  of  being 
uttered  with  a  plotis  tongue  in  the  cheek. 
However.  It  sounded  well  as  a  slogan. 

Of  course,  the  fate  of  the  Pace  bill  has  not 
yet  been  settled.  Nobody  knows  what  it  will 
be  and  perhaps  nobody  cares,  but  If  the 
advocates  of  this  measure  get  what  they 
want,  the  matter  of  a  further  rise  is  largely 
a  question  of  the  moderation  with  which  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  push  their  advantage. 
Everything  then  will  be  settled  except  the 
broad  problem  of  cotton,  which  in  this  welter 
of  politics  and  general  world  confusion  ap- 
parently has  been  overlooked. 

In  fact,  the  solution  of  our  cotton  prob- 
lem In  Its  relation  to  the  futtire  welfare  of 
the  louth  and  effect  on  world  economy  has 
been  subordinated  to  the  matter  of  cotton 
price,  and  particularly  the  price  received  by 
the  Inefficient  producer.  In  order  to  enable 
otir  cotton  South  to  make  its  most  effective 
contribution  to  world  recovery,  we  should 
adopt  a  policy  calling  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  acreage  and  utilizing  the  land  best 
suited  to  producing  supierlor  qualities  of 
cotton.  Everything  should  be  done  to  en- 
courage maximum  production  on  selected 
acreage.  This  would  Involve  an  almost  com- 
plete reversal  of  agricultural  policy,  for  in  the 
past  the  inefficient  producer  for  political  rea- 
sons has  been  virtually  a  ward  of  Govern- 
ment. 

To  the  IndttBtrlal  engineer  It  seems  little 
short  of  tragic  that  political  considerations 
shoiUd  stand  in  the  way  of  the  utilization 
of  the  land  most  suitable  for  the  production 
of  cotton.  To  him  such  a  policy  wotild  be 
comparable  in  industry  to  diluting  our  effi- 
ciency by  the  employment  of  Inferior  plant 
equipment  to  the  detriment  of  needed  pro- 
duction. 

Even  a  casual  geographical  survey  will 
convince  vis  that  we  have  within  our  borders 
dough  land  suitable  for  the  maximum  pro- 
duction   of    cotton    of    the    moi^    desirable 


quality  to  meet  YcqulremenU  that  we  never 
yet  have  been  called  upon  to  fill. 

Here  It  Is.  Amer.ca's  cotton  empire: 

"This  natural  cotton  land  Includes  the  flat 
alluvial  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
southern  Missouri  southward,  the  high  plains 
ol  west  Texas,  the  flat  coastal  country  around 
Corpus  Christl.  the  flat  alluvial  bottom- 
lands throughout  the  south,  and  the  ir- 
rigable desert  vallej-s  from  El  Paso  to  the 
west,  of  which  the  greatest  Is  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  in  California.  ThU  is 
c  which    requires    neither    exp>en::ve 

t<  •,  ditching,  cultivation,  nor  picking 

EiHcicntly  farmed,  with  the  use  of  machinery 
which  already  has  been  devised  and  of  new 
typ?s  which  will  be  developed,  these  lands 
can  produce  more  cotton  per  man-hour  then 
they  have  produced  heretofore — and  more 
cotton  per  man-hour  than  has  been  pro- 
duced m  any  other  country. 

"The  superior  knack  of  the  American  with 
machinery  and  with  engineering  puzs^es  and 
the  fact  that  our  country  is  more  fully 
equipped  with  gins,  oil  mills  and  transporta- 
tion than  any  other  cotton  growing  country 
leads  cne  to  believe  that  our  cost  In  terms 
of  man-hours  will  be  much  lower  thin  the 
cost  In  any  other  cotton  growing  country  if 
we  apply  to  cotton  growmg  the  same  pro- 
gressive genius  that  we  apply  to  other  pur- 
stutfi  and  if  we  grow  our  cotton  on  the  abun- 
dant lands  that  tre  suited  lo  it  by  nature. 
We  can  grow  so  much  more  per  man-hour  as 
to  offset  the  advantage  some  foreign  land- 
owners have  In  labor  which  costs  less  per 
man-hour — the  more  so  since  experience 
shows  that  wage  scales  are  rather  definitely 
In  proportion  to  the  prcdu:Uvity  of  the 
Wage  earner. ' 

There  it  Is,  America's  cotton  empire,  with 
its  Jobs  for  millions  and  Its  solution  of  our 
cotton  problem.  Yet  for  15  years  under 
planned  economy  we  have  been  bulldinp  up  a 
national  policy  of  reducing  cotton  acreage  In 
order  to  hold  up  the  price,  the  principle  of 
the  reduction  being  tha  it  shall  be  roughly 
uniform  geographically,  the  good  cotton  farm 
cutting  down  its  cotton  acreage  proportion- 
ately with  the  pocr  cotton  farm  ( and  In  even 
greater  proportion  considering  the  special  ex- 
emptions for  the  small  farm). 

If  we  had  set  out  deliberately  to  find  a  way 
to  increase  the  man-hour  cost  of  cotton,  we 
could  have  found  no  more  effective  way  than 
to  reduce  the  cotton  acreage  of  each  cotton 
farm  and  to  freeze  quotas  of  the  acreage  to 
the  high -cost  farms,  checkmating  the  natural 
shift  of  prcxluction  to  low-cost  aress. 

When  we  begin  to  recognize  the  construc- 
tive advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  full 
utilization  of  America's  cotton  empire,  we 
shall  be  on  our  way  toward  a  real  solution  cf 
our  cotton  problem,  with  the  benefits  accru- 
ing to  the  South  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  need  have  no  fear  of  overproduc- 
tion, so  long  as  we  concentrate  our  efforts  on 
the  selection  of  acreage  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  qualities  the  world  so  urgently 
needi.  Equipped  for  taking  advantage  of  the 
full  possibilities  of  mechanization  in  produc- 
tion, as  we  undoubtedly  shall  be.  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  grower  will  be  In  a  position  to 
meet  the  challenge  from  ell  sources,  includ- 
mg  foreign  growths  and  the  menace  of  ex- 
panded production  in  synthetics. 


Unemployment  Compensation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

huN.  ANDREW  J.  BiEMlLLER 

or    VtlSCXINStN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  15,  1945 

Mr.  BEEMELLER     Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  House  have  made  ex- 


travagant statements  on  tlie  flo^r  claim- 
ing that  workers  receiving  unemploy- 
ment compensation  were  loafers  and  that 
they  were  refusing  to  accept  jobs.  Other 
Members  have  correctly  stated  that  un-  " 
employed  workers  who  refused  to  accept 
suitable  employment  were  immediately 
deprived  of  unemplojTnent-cottipensa- 
tion  benefits. 

To  date  we  are  expcrlencinr:  a  short- 
age of  well-paid  jobs  suitable  for  skilled 
workers.  That  is  the  reason  for  the 
se:ming  paradox  that  jobs  are  going 
begging  while  comparatively  large  num- 
bars  cf  workers  draw  unemployment- 
compensalion  benefits.    I  "  !:«  Mem- 

bers will  study  carefully  i.  r.mary  of 

a  recent  study  of  this  question,  which 
I  am  inserting  in  the  record,  as  follows: 

Why  are  there  large  numbers  of  workers 
seeking  employment  when  there  are  also 
large  numbers  of  job  openings? 

S?ekln5  an  answer  to  this  important  re- 
conv.^rslon  question,  the  United  Slates  Em- 
ployment Service,  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor and  the  Social  Sscurity  Board.  Pedcial 
Security  A",ency,  sent  teams  of  invest. g.itors 
from  Wa«hington  to  three  typical  American 
cities.  Chosen  for  the  study  were  Atlanta, 
Ga..  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Trenton,  N.  J.  In 
each.  olBclals  had  noted,  unemplcyment 
compensation  claims  and  listed  Job  openings 
had  remained  at  consistently  high  leveli 
after  the  crest  of  post-VJ-day  lay-offs  had 
passed. 

Today,  the  two  agencies  announced  the 
results  cf  what  had  become  essentially  a 
study  of  war  workers  in  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy. The  sttJdy  confirmed  what  was  al- 
ready suspected:  (11  that  the  labor  market 
had  been  Inflated  during  the  war  by  the  In- 
clueion  of  many  workers  who  had  learned 
only  a  single  skUl;  (3)  that  there  were  few. 
If  any.  peacetime  jobs  calling  for  these  lim- 
ited skills;  (31  that  there  has  been  a  sharp 
reduction  In  the  ntmiber  of  Jobs  available  In 
the  skilled  categories,  (4)  that  lower-skilled 
Jobs  pay  smaller  wages  and  workers'  incomes 
have  been  further  reduced  by  the  return  to 
the  <0-hour  week:  :f  all  the  claimants  In  the 
three  cities  matched  Job  openings  and  could 
be  reemployed  on  the  Jobs  available,  they 
would  receive  a  cut  in  take-home  pay  aver- 
aging from  34  to  49  percent  for  men  and 
from  49  to  53  percent  for  women;  (&)  most 
of  the  available  Jobs  were  for  men  only,  most 
of  the  Jcb  seekers  were  women. 

Women  represented  fi  percent  of  the  total 
claimanU  In  Atlanta,  69  percent  in  Trenton, 
and  77  percent  In  Columbtis.  Of  the  Job 
openings,  from  6  to  81  percent  specified 
"men  only."  While  40  percent  of  the  women 
claimants  had  been  housewives  or  had  had 
no  work  experience  before  the  war  But 
more  of  the  women  claimants  who  had  been 
employed  In  a  skUled  or  semiskilled  Job  be- 
fore the  war  than  there  were  openings  for 
them  In  the  present  market. 

Although  the  studies  were  limited  to  un- 
employment-compensation    claimants     and 

Job  openings  listed  In  local  USES  office*,  the 

conclusions  were  found  to  be  representative 
of  the  labor-market  conditions  In  each  of 
the  communities,  since  the  survey  also  re- 
vealed that  the  types  of  Jobs  offered  through 
the  USES  represented  typical  cross-sections 
of  current  employmrent  opportunities. 

Large  nvunbers  of  workers  axe  accepting 
Jobs  notwithstanding  the  wage  aad  sex  limi- 
tations. This  was  reflected  In  the  high  rate 
of  turn-over  of  unenipioyment-compensation 
claimants'during  the  8-week  period  loUowlng 
VJ-day.  In  each  of  the  three  cities,  slightly 
over  40  percent  In  Atlanta  stopped  reporting 
because  of  IneligibUlty  or  disqualification. 
Of  the  eligible  claimants,  77  percent  in  At- 
lanta and  53  percent  in  Columbus  discon- 
tinued their  claims  before  d.'-awing  any 
benefits. 
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The  dlapwity  between  akilh-  n  open- 

ing! W9»  clearly  dciiMXUtrateii      >    :   women. 
f',  fa]m.  sad  mtrricf   >-   -■*      :!,.atuted 

^         Jl  tiMOWi  If  I  V  .  tbcm. 

16   to   18   percent   ui    loc   vomen 
hnd  Uuit  worked  In  ttMM  fields. 
hlfJi  «kll!«  were  all  but  Ctewd 
„,    i.  .'.:.. :  i«*nt8  In   Atlanta.   althoa|{li 

alBMMt  a  r  :  them  had  last  worked  on 

\akUl«l  i^y.' 

■tmllarly  «ltusited.  AJthoush 
tmlt  at  tJM  Atlanta  men  cLaun- 
aata  toad  varkad  on  a  ifcilied  Job.  oniy  15 
IMCOMtt  <tf  th«  opculng*  called  for  skilled 
worls«r«.  Only  3  percent  of  their  number 
had  last  been  employed  on  an  unskilled  Job. 
yet  W  pcreent  <rf  the  Job  c^>enlng8  for  men 
wn  dtim^tkt^  M  unaklUed.  Much  the  aame 
\  foond  to  en«t  In  Coluihbus  and 


erally  Blmllar  patterns  wer*  found  In  the 
other  two  citlea. 

Among  femalcB  the  number  of  profeesional. 
manacerlal.  and  rkllled  Jobs  was  representa- 
r  the   more   limited  opportunities  lor 
•<  I!  which  generally  prevail  tn  those  fields. 

Clerical,  sa'.es.  and  serrice  opportunities  pre- 
dominated In  all  three  ■rcss.  m  might  have 
been  expjected.  although  a  siu'nlflcant  pro- 
portion of  the  Jobe  called  ijr  semiskilled 
workers. 


of  prtMsit  Job  opening*  with 

tlM^^wwwr  Job*  of  the  ciamianU  ataowed  a 
aoflOBWhat  diHerent  relationship.  Forty-nine 
percent  of  the  Atlanta  men  had  worked  in 
a  skUlad  or  aemlakllled  capacity  before  the 
«ar.  but  only  30  percent  of  the  present  Jobs 
catted  lor  thoM  ekUla.  Indeed.  60  percent 
oX  the  Jobs  open  to  xxytn  were  in  luiskiUcd 
occupations,  witereas  oniy  il  percent  of  the 
■Ma  dAtnumu  had  wwkad  in  these  occupa- 
UoM  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  an  addiuunal 
t  pereeat  had  not  worked  at  ail  belore  the 
-f- . ' 

\\  It-   tuan  half   the  AUanU  aea  earned 

tn  $ao  a  week  on  their  latest  Jobs. 

i.  .  ,i   wages  can  be  earned  on  only  12 

perceni  of  the  Jobs  open  to  men  In  Atlanta 

«>  f)t*  time  of  the  survey.    No  Jobs  open  to 

n   tn  Ailnaia  pMid  as  much  as  itf  per 

H'Mi'xiKh    70    percent    of    tiie    women 

'd   at   least  eam«>d    this   much. 

i  :"='-d  for  women  m  Atlanta  pt»y 

,t  •  .-.eek,  aad  an  miduioual  41 
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C:>:rp.i'-;crv    Pei:e'i.ine    Ms  .!,',."■    Training 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oj- 

i. u i < .  U  >  Ll\  I  u r*  I- . .  J  w  »\  J 

or  LOnXBIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENT  .STIVES 
Thursday.  November  15,  1945 

M.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  report  of  a 
Gallup  poll  on  compiilsory  military 
training : 

Puaanntx    on    CoNcaiss    No    Ixde? — Untted 

Statis  FAVoas  Mii-it.vkt  Te.mning  7  to  3. 

Dzsprrx  Loud  Protests 
<By  'l<-orge  Gallup,  director.  American 
IiXiUluie  uf  Public  Opinion) 

Repeatedly  for  the  pest  3  years  public- 
opmion  surveys  have  found  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  American  people  favoring 
peacetlnae  inUltary  training  of  young  men 
In  tiM  laleat  test  of  public  sentiment  the 
vole  nnt  appraUBMMIjr  7  to  3  for  the  adop- 
ttoB  ef  ttii  ■MCl-aiKmwd  measure  now 
before  Congreae. 

The  principle  of  crmpxiUory  peacetime 
training  la  one  on  which  there  has  been  a 
r.tri  '  hie  stnblMty  of  puhlif  senfmrnt  tn 
1  ..i,'  yearn  The  vote  in  fnvor  hn!«  alwnye 
ranged  between  (B  percent  and  70  perrent  In 
'"I'ht  Institute  surveya  made  during  the 
>d  Decentber  1043  thnnigh  late  October 

it*-   J 

The  trend.  Including  the  latest  nRurea.  ta 

>^     Ttie  wording  of  the  question 

rerrnt  tset  WKS  the  lame  as  that 

uvrd   in  earlier   yra^a,  with   two  axceptloni. 

The  phrase  "In  the  futtire"  has  been  aubatl* 

luted  for  "after  the  war."  and  the  question 

•  ■irerns  military  or  nnvni  training  for  1  year 

w  than  I  year  in  the  Army  or  Navy 

TAKKf4    SKrOKK   MSMSAOK 

TV--  hiteat  poll  was  completed  Jtist  before 

nt  Truman's  maeaage  to  Congrees  ad- 

•      t      '         '«  of  a  peacetime  military- 

in  the  future,  do  you  think  every  able- 
txxlied  young  man  sbould  tie  required  to  take 
mlltury  and  naval  training  for  1  year?" 


The  peacetfene  training  Issue  Is  a  good 
lUuBtratlon  of  the  fact  that  there  are  often 
differences  in  the  Intensity  of  pubUc  opinion 
for  and  agali^t  a  proposal. 

Congress  ht^  been  hearing,  by  mall  and  by 
telegram,  fioa  groups  in  th?  population  who 
are  opposedjo  the  bill.  The  same  thing 
happened  In  |940.  during  debate  on  the  blU 
for  the  selective  eervice  draft.  Congres- 
sional mail  ati  that  time  was  overwhelmingly 
against  paaaate  of  the  act.  because  more  of 
the  people  ofSKKed  to  it  took  more  trouble 
to  bombard  ^ngress  by  mail  and  postcard 
than  did  the  {)eople  in  favor. 

Yet  the  vlefcs  of  the  group  with  the  more 
outspoken  opinions  were  not  a  reliable  index 
of  the  views  <ii  the  whole  country. 

Carefully  conducted  sampling  surveys  at 
the  time  foufid  a  national  vote  of  approxi- 
mately 60  petfcent  In  favor  of  passage  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 
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Plea  fdr  Harmony  in  Paleittne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HdUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurs^y.  November  15.  1945 

Mr.  HAVtNNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  bring  to  the  attcntlonof  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  the  Uxt  of  a  resolution 
which  was  <  adopted  at  a  public  mass 
meeting  In  pan  Francisco,  sponsored  by 
the  Zionist  Emergency  Council  and  the 
American  Cbrl.stlun  Pale.st  ine  Committee, 
on  Novemljpr  1.  1945.  This  rwoluHon 
wa.s  Is.sued  junder  the  slrnaturea  of  the 
followinK  rtbbls  of  San  Pranclsco:  Rnb- 
bl  Munis  Qoldsleln.  Rabbi  £.  Bur.^teln. 
ipii  ColItH'.  RaUbl  Morrtt 
)bi  Mayer  Hlrach.  tUlObi  O. 
tbbl  Bernard  Martoa.  Rabbi 


Rabbi    Rue 
Flaohel,  Rv 
Kauunan. 
Saul  E  Wt 
The  rta 


te. 

utlon  \n  M  followa; 


On  thla  t 
issuance  of 


niy*eigliib  anniversary  of  the 
e  now  historic  Balkur  Declara* 
tlun  by  which  Oreat  Britain  (ifflclnlly  ac« 
kuuwlcdged  [the  epeclal  claim  and  rluht  of 
the  Jewish  people  to  a  i  <    home  in 

Palestine  ani  by  which  Ore  in  pledged 

her  beet  endbavon  to  fncllUiuc  >•  '  :r  :n',t;ra> 
tton  of  Jewf  there  and  ihclr  .ciluucni  oh 
the  land;  be  It  resolved  that 

Whereas  ttie  Chamberlain  white  paper  of 
1939.  part  of  a  policy  of  appeuscment.  nulli- 
fied the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  historic 
declaration  notwithstanding  the  tremendoufi 
achievement  wrought  by  the  Jewish  settle- 
ment In  PaVestlne  and  Us  magnificent  con- 
tribution to  the  winning  of  the  war:  and 

Whereas  ttie  civil  and  rellRlous  rights  of 
the  non-Jenksh  ennmunltlea  of  Palestine  are 
explicitly  ptp»ecfd  In  the  stipulation  of  the 
Balfour  Decfuattoo;  and 

Whereas  the  mandate  of  Palestine  was 
awarded  to  Oreat  BrlUtln  by  the  nations  of 
the  world  solely  on  the  terms  of  the  Balfour 
declaration;,  and 

Whereas  |he  Oovernment  of  the  United 
•tates  of  Aiiertca.  which  shared  In  the  acree* 
■MOt  with  Great  Briuin  oii  the  eataMMb- 
ment  of  th«  Jewish  nattonal  home,  has  urged 
adaiieBton  ^to  PaleatUie  of  100,000  Jewa; 
and 

Whereas  lite  eonaelwMe  of  humanity  mutt 
heed  the  pUghl  ol  the  Jewish  people,  wbteb 
during  the  Nrar  now  ended  has  suffered  tor> 
ture  and  d#ath  in  proportion*  greater  than 
any  other  people  and  whoae  European  rem- 
uanu  now  jleaperauiy  seek  a  humelaad  and 
'  the  lalM  of  (he  world  shut  before  them. 
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Therefore,  we  the  undersigned,  rabbis  of 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  call  upon  the  Oov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  to  fulfill  the  spirit 
and  the  word  of  the  solemn  pledge  made  In 
the  Balfour  declaration  so  that  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  Jews,  survivors  of  the  con- 
centration camps,  be  permitted  to  enter 
Palestine  and  settle  and  cultivate  Its  soU 
without  restriction  or  hindrance — to  the  end 
that  in  time  they  may  reconstitute  them- 
selves as  a  free  and  democratic  Jewish  com- 
.monwealth. 

We  further  urge  our  Government  .that  In 
conformity  with  Its  traditional  policy  of 
friendship  toward  a  Jewish  Palestine  and  in 
the  spirit  of  the  appeal  so  nobly  voiced  by 
President  Truman  in  a  communication  to 
Prime  Minister  Attlee.  it  continue  to  exer- 
cise concern  and  earnest  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  true  fulfillment  of  the  promises  and 
commitments  made  in  the  Balfour  declara- 
tion. We  extend  our  wholehearted  greetings 
and  promise  of  continued  support  to  our 
brethren  in  Palestine  who  by  their  patience, 
valor  and  Industry  have  created  favorable 
conditions  to  successful  absorption  of  a  large 
Jewish  Immigration.  We  voice  an  earnest 
plea  to  all  the  people  of  Palestine  for  under- 
standing harmony  and  good  will — to  the  end 
that  m  the  not  distant  future  the  world 
witness  the  realization  of  the  words  of  Its 
prophet  of  old.  "Out  of  Zlon  shall  go  forth 
the  law  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jeru- 
salem." 


Annual  Fertilizer  Consumption  in  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  iiL.D  i .  ^lURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOUai  OF  RIPimiNTATIVKS 

Thursday >  Novtmbcr  15. 194$ 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  llaten  to  aome  o(  the  poliucal 
agrlculturmUiU  of  the  New  Deal  on« 

mlpht  InirtBlne  that  farmers  did  not 
know  anything  about  plant  fertility  until 
I  hoy  appeared  In  Uie  picture. 

The  following  table  uhow.s  the  annual 
consumption  from  1B80  to  1844: 

Annual  fcrtlliaer  conJwmpMon  in  th§ 
{/ntted  States 

(Short  tonil 
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1934 
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1885.... 

lom 

1936 
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<            . . 

1987 

1938 

1939 

V 

ll 
ll 

7.  S*S.  U«) 
7. 707, 000 

1940 

a.  Me.  000 

1941 

m2 

..   1       -r-v  -rr: 

1943 

1944 

853.000  1    12.07-i.tKK) 

I 

The  1945  tag  sales  up  to  November  1. 
1S45.  show  an  increase  of  12  percent  over 
1944  consumption  or  an  evident  total  con- 
sumpticn  of  about  13,500.000  tons  in  1945. 
These  figures  do  not  include  lime  or  raw 
phosphate  rock. 

There  is  a  rather  limited  use  of  fertiliz- 
ers in  many  States  some  of  which  use 
only  400  to  500  tons.  War  prices  for 
crops  have  increased  the  use  and  de- 
mand. Part  of  this  increased  use  was 
the  result  of  the  ability  of  the  producers 
to  obtain  the  fertilizer  free  or  at  a  re- 
duced price. 

Questions  that  arise  are.  first,  How 
mary  of  these  producers  will  continue  to 
U'^e  commercial  fertilizer  in  the  future? 
Second.  What  Increase  In  conrumptlon 
can  be  expected?  Third,  What  influence 
win  the  increased  production  as  a  result 
of  their  use  have  on  larm  prices  especial- 
ly If  the  American  producer  does  not 
hnve  the  American  market  for  his  prod- 
IK  (  '  Fourth,  Should  the  producers  use 
nddiiinnal  millions  of  tons  of  f 
t'.sjj  \  iiUly  potu.^-h  and  pho.sphatc  i;.  .  .  r 
to  even  maintain  the  »oU  fertility  of  the 
United  State*?  Fifth.  Should  the  Amer- 
ican producer  be  aiked  to  ntalntain  hla 
soil  and  buy  the  fertlliB«>r  tn  maintain  It 
and  then  be  compelled  to  compete  with 
airlcultural  prodtieti  ahtpped  In  from 
countries  that  mine  their  land  of  Its  fer- 
tility? Sixth.  Do  you  believe  In  the  na- 
tionalisation of  the  fertiliser  bualnoaa? 

We  must  answer  theae  queettons  cor- 
rectly or  we  are  apt  to  And  ourselves  In 
R  rather  embarrsMlns  position  leglsla- 
tlvcly,  Wc  cannot  expect  to  continue  ap- 
proprlatinR  public  funds  In  an  effort  to 
maintain  our  soil  fertility  If  the  Ameri- 
can producer  is  not  allowed  to  have  the 
rewards  of  his  efTort 
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tnd  Child  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEK       (-   V   r 

or  NkW  MtkiCO 

IN  THt  8KNATS  OF  THl  UNITED  HTAIES 

Thur$day.  November  15  ilegislative  day 
of  Monday,  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  Mr.  President,  I  eaIc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcosd  an  editorial 
entitled  "Six  Words  and  a  Date,"  written 
by  Clara  Bavage  UtUedalr  '~"-nr  of 
ParenU'  llaiaHna.    Tht  tu.        >  U  in 


support  of  the  Maternal  and  Child  \Vi.- 
fare  Act  of  1945. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

BIX  woaoe  and  a  datk 
(By  Clara  Savage  Llttledale) 
"Do  we  as  a  nation  Intend  to  provide  every 
mother,  regardless  of  where  she  lives  or  what 
the  family  income  is.  with  an  .pporiunity  to 
get  modern,  scientific  maternity  tare?  Or 
shall  we  remain  content  with  present  condl- 
tioxis  under  which  some  mothers  and  l>ables 
get  the  best  care  available  anywhere  in  the 
world  while  others  get  little  or  no  skilled 
medical  attention?" 

It's  Senator  Claudi  Psppca.  speaUng  as  he 
Introduces  a  bill  In  Congress — the  same  bill 
that  Mrs.  Mart  NoaTON  Introduced  in  the 
House.  The  bill  has  a  name  which  Is  Ma- 
ternal and  Child  Welfare  Act  of  :»45.  Odd 
how  pro&alc  and  even  dull  that  collection  of 
six  words  and  a  date  sounds.  Actually,  bacX 
of  those  words  He  more  chUd-bed  tragedy, 
more  heart-rending  need  and  more  regard  lor 
human  life  than  has  ever  before  wrapped 
Itself  up  In  a  bill  before  Congress — e  bill  that 
looks  as  though  It  might  pass. 

And  that's  Just  the  point.  This  bill  has 
a  chance.  If  you  and  I  and  our  neighbors 
know  enough  about  It.  and  care  enough  about 
It  to  help.  And  If  we  don't— well,  put  It  thU 
way: 

Bach  year  some  200.000  mothers  In  this 
country  go  through  childbirth  without  the 
care  of  a  physician.  Think  back  to  the  hours 
when  you  were  bringing  a  chUd  Into  the 
world.  The  doctor  was  there,  nurses  were 
there,  an  anesthetist  stood  ready.  You  were 
suITrrlng  and  in  pain,  perhaps  in  terror,  but 
you  knew  everything  was  being  4one  that 
could  be  done  to  safeguard  you  and  your 
baby.  Then  think  of  the  200,900  other 
women  who  knpw  no  such  oare.  They  strug- 
Vied  thi  ut  a  doetor— or  perbape 

they  di(> 

AiUl  afaUt  tiu  uiunrts  nf  babies  die  at  birth 
or  aoM  after  birth  Ui  this  country.  Thou* 
■aads  of  theit  btMia  would  not  die  ir  Uietr 
mothers  had  the  ritht  ears  before  and  afur 
childbirth.  It  Is  common  knowledge  that 
a  Urge  proporikm  <■  '  .by  deaths,  aa 

well    aa   motlier   ti  piwvenuble. 

Then  what  on  earth  is  uio  matter?    Why 
isn't  eomethlng  dnnef 

Thai's  not  aa  simple  a  (]Uestlon  as  It  may 
appeor.  For  Instance,  the  lives  of  91,000 
bnbirn  could  have  been  aaved  In  1  year,  If 
every  BtaU  had  given  lU  babtee  aa  good  oare 
as  did  the  State  of  Ooniirctlcut.  The  Hves 
of  8.000  motbere  eould  have  been  kaved  that 
same  year.  If  every  State  had  given  lu 
mothers  as  good  car  as  did  the  HtaU  uf 
Minnesota.  It  sounds  as  thoufh  one  were 
talking  In  riddles,  doesn't  It?  Just  what  haa 
geography  to  do  with  the  life  and  death  of 
thoiuands  of  women  and  babies?  ^It  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  It.  The  richer  States — those 
Whose  per  cuplta  wealth  U  relatively  high- 
can  collect  ample  money  via  taxes  to  provide 
prenatal  clinics  and  well-baby  cllnlcii  and  all 
•orU  of  deeirabie  heulth  care.  Per  capita 
wealth  also  makee  a  Bute  a  goo4  place  for 
doetora  aad  nurees  to  Uwate  and  aMures  well- 
equlpped,  weU-supported  hospltala  It  Is  the 
poorer  8tHt«-a  and  rural  districts  that  run  up 
our  horrifying  materikal  and  baby  death 
figures. 

Is  there  any  Juatloe  or  democriicy  In  a 
•Ituatiun  that  safeguaids  the  llle  cf  a  baby 
if  he  happens  to  be  lucky  enough  to  be  bora 
In  Coniivcticut  or  luine  one  of  the  other 
wew-to.do  States,  but  elMka  ttM  cards 
against  him  and  his  mother  If  Imi  lives  tn 
one  of  Uie  poorer  BtMi«e?  Do  ws,  ae  Amert- 
oans,  believe  in  Utat  kind  uf  thtitl? 

No;  we  don't,  and  «n  never  did.  It  U  Jusl 
that  we  havent  been  aware— U^--  tren 
clearly  enough— what  wu  happc  to^d 
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or  Tator  or 
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Hoar  riMmatul  ara  our  matprnal  and  infant 
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N  iiional  Rop- 
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IwtlO   bdtlHI    no   obJf'CtK"!      in-     irfiiip 

was  ortlercd  Lo  be  printed    n    h.  <     j, 

- :  . :  -   LBotaLATrmsa  act  o»i  national 

{Wf  Jaaaa  O.  ftitar) 

Tha  TdM  todaf  or  tha  voMaaa  and  unrpp- 

•-*'  Americans  at  the  NmicMial  CapiuU 

ity  la  (or  the  ConicrrM  tu  aend  to  the 

'..■■■r  tteetr  oouildaratlon  and  action  tb« 

>r.  -s  I     1  or  Dattonal  repreaantatiou  for   the 

1^1  -    »    otOolumisa,     To  do  thia  u  would  txt 

V  'i\r  ibe  SHiat"   .■  n    h  •  h     ^^  >■>{ 
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XTndrr    atich 
would  be 


amcndnnent  tht*  Congreaa 
to  provide  that  in  the 
the  alactora  of  Prcal* 
dent  and  Vice  Proaldent  there  be  OMmbera 
elected  by  tlM  people  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Itttnbla,  Theaa  are  fundnmeutnl  American 
ruihu  (or  wtUcii  khaaa  peopia  have  been  poti- 
tiuning  the  Oongr—  Xoc  mora  thun  hail  a 
century  aad  on  whMl  MOMfot 
hava  been  hald  by  eoMBrtfeloaa  of 

The  pctitlooa  have  been  maxlk  through  tha 

ehaiinrl  of  the  orpuUaed  froupa  cf  cltlaasM 

repraacntinc,  with  praettcal  unanimity,  all 

of  the  pttbUo-eptrit(<l  actlvttlaa  ot  tius  great 

AniarteaaeaBHnunity.    Thrae  pftitions  speak 

«|}li  tta  aAdal  authorUati  direction 

M  the  respective  groupa     (  nde.  pro> 

'.   lub;»r.  veterana,  and   othi-r  groups 

aiid   women  iaia  their  pinyt^ra  {or 

.it  of  that  nuturtU  rlf^hi  of  Ajnorloasi 

tu  iwrtklptite  lu  the  Ouvumineat  ol 

'.in  try. 

^f^htnatlona  wa  atnpovaad  IB 
•*ft  by  a  nunhar  m  aha  yat 

the  peransMM  naManta 
'  Rltalii  the  status  at 
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.i»'r-r  BIT        t    - .    : 

.•iiMl    itf    !  Ill  .! 

I  !     he  prcpuaal,  uhloh 

niujv  lo  uuB  cumsiunttf  than  aaqr  otti«,  laal 

thai  tf  thars  ever  woa  a  one  a«d>i<  queaugti 

before  Ooagraaa  it  la  that  of  n-  rapre* 

aentatton  for  the  people  of  the  I  >  Tb«y 

•  "  how  anythlnK  t-wii  Of  wild  to 

i»oaUlon,     To  opt  n<i(>  H   la  to 

ruiidaiaeiital  •<'»    of 

^  .  .r.,iBt(¥P   goveii. .      Re- 

<n«  tha  profioaal  Is  de- 
*>^u.u  !,>>  jiiKtiiiB  uh-  lequired  power,  undar 
tha  Const itutmn.  to  make  AaioriLut  olttaana 
tt  the  nuxrc  tlmn  bnlf  a  mlUlo.a  p<.>UUcal 
idten*  af  th*  Nntmnnl  Capital  roraurantty. 

•urrly  any  true  Americnn  who  i»'lll  be  pcr- 
feeUy  li«lr  mith  hltnoelf,  a.s  well  as  with  the 
■Dderlytni:  prinrtptaa  of  our  National  aov> 
emnoetit,  down  deep  In  his  iuoermoat  aoul 
must  discover  that  he  favora  the  Amertcaa- 
iziitlon  of  tiie  Woshlugtuaian.  To  propo- 
nents. It  is  Inconceivable  that  anyone  of  In- 

"ifence  and  a  p;  '  mind  eIvuM  cloaa 

eyea  to  the  sei:  it  fact  that  theaa 

aoaetaM  and  OBvaptaaanted  ppop(<i  can  only 
be  aasured  freedom  and  a  aquarv  deal  through 
the  j.ppUcntlon  at  the  seat  of  Government 
of  the  Slime  rule  which  gtmrant'es  to  the 
people  of  the  States  their  rights  as  freemen. 

I  M  seem  to  ba  enUr< '  >aesaary  to 

CO!  reiterate  to  an  .'  Conpreaa 

;!ir   i.,.,iiy   reaaona  which  suppvii   ■  tn 

ui   meir  fellow  Americans  of  the  (    ,  :ar 

the  gmnt  of  this  act  of  simple  Justice. 

Twice  the  Natlonsl  Demtwratlc  Party  plat- 
form has  recorded  Its  approval  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  propo9>al.  When  the  natter  was 
on  the  House  Calendar  In  1940.  Ficpubllcan 
laadsrs  la  that  body  were  ready  to  Join  their 
Democratic  colleagues  to  pass  the  resolution 
If  It  roti^d  be  brought  to  the  Ooor  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  Ctvarter  of  the  United  Natlcma  having 
be«o  ratlAod  by  the  flenate  and  nosr  ap|*ruv«d 
by  the  requt&ue  nnmhw  of  natlona.  the 
Qhttad  lat'.  '  ^  -anlatuon  is  new  a  folng 
eottoern  and  i  carter  ts  recognleed  aa  the 
law  of  nati   :        Hi*  eonte  may  ask.  what  haa 


the  Ch---rtfr 


:i.f   I'r'-rfl   »?;■:!!— ts   ■  i 


ha  given  hy 
hat  one  or  two  should 

tt  tha  Charter  we  laam 
•ohe:  nb  namia  Inlth 
HA  ri(thta,  tB  tha  tt^fttf 
huMBh  paraon,  tn  tha  d^aal 
and  woBMB  aad  of 


tha  ohltgal 

WIthlBtiM 

aaatnrtty 


•:ECORD 

aattaaal  rapaeaeoUtion  tor  Cha  paopla  of  tha 
OUtrtet  of  C^BBihiaV 

While  thai  ^uaatloB  haa  baao  aaawaeod  ha- 
Sore  tn  thin  ootoaaB,  aona  have  mlaaad  tha 
vary  tiaporta  it  potni  tevolvad.  A  tuardac 
tal  characUH  latlo  of  the  Oiarter  la  Ms 
(or  aa  taaplaa  of  all  laada  and  M 

itaa  ilfkt  to  par- 
UBlpaU  In  t 
A  ntnnhar  c 
way  of 
stifhco. 

Prom  tha 
one  of  the 
to 

and  vsorth  <4  the 
rlRhta  of 

large  aiid 

And  m  artikda  71  of  ehapaar  XI  wo  saaai: 
Hm  Ualtad  KsUais 
raapanalMlttisa  for  tha  wd- 
territorlaa  whoaa  paoplea  haoa 
«  fna  dMapuw  of  aatf<«of* 
paaMlpla  that  the  tn- 
ta  of  thaaa  aarrttortea 
o  a  aaaria  trust 
to  pronola  to  tha  utBMiat. 
of  tntamat tonal 
by  the  preaant 
of  tha  InlMbUaaaa 
aarmovlaa;  4mt    •    •    • 

"<D}  To  I  avdlop  aaU^ovaramaMt.  lo  Mte 
dnaaaeoBnt  af  tha  poMtlaal  oaptrotlona  of  the 
peoples,  niid  to  aaslat  thsm  In  the  prograealvr 
devolopmen  of  their  free  political  institu- 
tions, accor  ling  tn  the  pnrilcnlnr  clrcum- 
•tancta  of  ririi  tmitury  nntf  Itt  paoplaa  and 
thair  varvit)f  attx^a  i4  advaBBamaBt.** 
•!■  n 

foi  ,,0. 

tnl  tha  cUia*  of  the  preaent  a«s- 

si<'  a    cnty-ninth  Cougraaa  the  ]oint 

resolution  proprming  the  fiiimners-Cnpper 
amendment  I  to  iho  ConMtlimion  will  be  fa- 
vorably rtp^-ted  to  both  the  Meaate  and  the 
Houae  Of  iMireeentatlvea.  tit  paaaad  by  each 
IIouko  by  tie  required  two-thirds  vote  and 
ba  sent  forward  to  tha  aavtml  AUtaa  for 
rattflenilon, 

They  can  aee  no  reaeon  (or  farther  delay 
nor  for  an]  failure  to  poas  and  aend  thla 
queetloB  on  to  the  states.  Any  other  action 
or  hMBtloa  wmld  ba  dearly  rapiiiUMiiwi  of 
tha  naaaaor  iftte  Party  national  plattaBR,  of 
the  United  NatloBa  Ohartar,  o(  the  wadar- 
lying  prlnelj  ilea  of  the  ConaUtutloo.  and  the 
Dechii-atlon  bt  Independence. 

Su(h  whriesale  repudiation  of  fundamen- 
tal Amcrica4  juatlce  would  be  auBdent  rea- 
son for  the  liatlana  of  the  world  to  challenge 
the  slnceritf  of  our  iJcUcf  in  these  pnudples 
nd7oct\ted  t*  our  Nation. 


Death  Rate  Among  Mililary  Flying 
I        Personnel 

EXTpSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  waaaASKA 
IK  THE  8C  lATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thwrtday.  NovemUr  15  UcQisiative  day 
ot  Mondttp.  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  Wli^RY.  Mr.  President,  1  aak 
unanimoui  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appetilhc  of  the  RtcoFO  a  memo- 
randum friim  the  Air  Corps  of  tiie  Army 
relatinf?  toi  the  death  rate  amoni?  mili- 
tary flvink  personnel  In  continental 
United  3t4es  during  1W4.  which  I  think 
win  be  of  kitense  Interest  in  view  of  the 
approprialioa  bill  which  will  shoitly  be 
before  the  Sexiate  for  caDaldarattoa. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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There  being  no  objt^ctlon.  th'>  memo- 
rtindum  wn*^  ■•  -^  -rd  to  be  print  ;d  in  the 
Record,  as  i 

rAcra  Atotrr  MiLrrAaf  fi-tino 

1.  In  continental  United  BUtis  during 
1944  the  death  rate  among  Hying  f>ersonnel 
iM.in   aircraft   n<  ><   was   i\'  utely 

uo  times  that  of  =        )  ug  peraoi    ■         in  all 
causes. 

a.  At  tha  age  of  SO.  life  expectancy  of  the 
flying  ofBcer  Is  12  years  leas  than  tliat  of  the 
nonflylng  cfBccr. 

8.  PlloU  at  the  age  of  30  mny  not  expect  to 
live  any  longer  than  other  officers  ut  the  age 
ol  32. 

4  One  out  of  every  four  plloti  will  die 
before  his  thtrty-nlnth  birthday 

S.  Tlie  necessity  (or  mlnlmuing  loaaes  In 
combot  while  maintaining  military  effectl\-e- 
neas  accents  dcslan  for  aircraft  i>eiformance 
at  the  expense  of  aircraft  sofety  foctorn. 
Dovrhpmenta  in  aircraft  design  irsults  In 
Inoreaaed   T'  tn   mllltar:'  alrc{att 

while  It  re»vi  increaaed  aafety  and 

jwrformsnce  in  commercial  aircraft 

0.  To  be  fully  rffectlve  mlUtar)   aviation 

mutt   hava   ths   moat   vigoroua   loaderahip. 

T7    ■       ^    '  n    rnnation   In   the  fa?e  of  the 

tniliury  flying  foiallty  rate 

.  lu  piovido  the  requisite  i.lr  leaders 


NOVRMBER     a.   1»48. 

■ubject;   Jnatlllcatlon  of  flying  pny. 

1.  The  necessity  for  r-'-n^-'ii^inv  the  has- 
ards  of  military  flying  i  i  a-cepted  by 

all  nutloni  alnca  the  iniuni  ucvalopmant  o( 
military  aviation. 

a.  Oongreaa   hrat  *    'ed   flylni  pay   In 

IQIS  becauae  of  the  '  >ua  imturo  of  fly* 


inR  The  National  D.^fense  Act  of  IMO,  and 
the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  IMS  provided 
50  percent  extra  flying  pay  for  tboae  who  par- 
ticipated in  regular  and  frequent  fllghu. 

3.  In  1039  a  special  board  consisting  pre* 
domlnantly  of  "  "  crs  appointed 
by  the  War  De;  idy  the  flying 
pay  problem  made  a  caret ul  Investigation 
Into  all  aspects  of  military  flying  hoaard  and 
Justlflcstlon  of  flying  pay.  I  quote  from 
their  report  (p.  14);  "Adverse  criticism  has 
been  heard  of  the  principle  of  paying  mili- 
tary peraonnel  for  tlylnK  duty.  In  view  of 
this  criticism  the  board  has  reinvest iKstcd 
the  subject  carefully  and  tn  detail  This  in- 
vestigation has  shown  that  this  criticism  was 
unjustlfled.  It  has  been  demonstrated  con- 
clusively thst  any  flying  involves  a  hatard 
above  that  Incurred  In  routine  military 
duties  which  do  not  involve  flying,  and  the 
board  Is  further  convinced  that  continual 
flying  Je<ipardlr.es  the  mental  and  physical 
well-bflng  of  the  sversge  man.  FMrther,  the 
board  balleves  that  the  experiences  of  tha 
past  90  yeara  indicate  that  the  average  uae- 
ful  aer^  '  '  '<■  of  the  flying  otDoer  will  be 
marked  rr  than  the  aarvlea  life  of  the 
((n:er  on  ii  la*.  due  to  the  nacea* 
sity  for  yv\.  ral  and  mental  alert- 
neas  and  r  anded  by  the  opera- 
tions of  miHi.i..  .,.<,....n»s  In  m' •■  flying. 

Ttie  Increaaed  hacards  and  ex:  \  of  a 

shorter  service  life  fully  justify  txnit  rom* 
pensatlon  to  the  man  who  subject  thvm* 
selves  to  the  rlaka  incident  to  flylna  " 

4.  The  facts  presently  on  hand  Indicate 
thnt  the  harjirds  of  military  flying  are  na 
prevalent  today  as  they  were  in  1098,  Thn 
following  flgures  and  fatality  ratea  warn 
eomputed  from  records  available  tn  the  Oflico 
of  the  Air  Surgeon. 


TAaLB  l.^D—th  rafei  per  1,000  per  annum,  1944,  continental  VnUtd  ttattt 
rtTiNd  vnava  NONrtviNo  maoNNiL 
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flylng  per- 
'9)  Is  sp- 
ate among 
auaes. 

personnel 

RaU 

17 

18 
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The  greatest  number  of  deal 
Army  Air  Forces  ts  among  flylnj 
and  the  greatest  single  cause  is  i 
cident.  The  death  rate  among 
sonnet  In  aircraft  accidents  (1' 
proximately  30  times  the  death  i 
nonflylng  personnel  due  to  all  c 
TABUt   II.— rafalify    ratea— flying 

RATE  PER  1,000  PER  ANNV:« 

Tear: 

1933 

1934 

1036 

1838 

1044 

Notice  the  rate  of  fatalities  per  l.OOO  flying 
personnel  per  annum  In  1014  U  gi-eater  than 
in  1938.  1934.  or  1932.  At  the  snirc  lime  the 
fatnlltlea  per  hours  flown  In  1938  were  1  per 
16.653  hours  of  flight  as  compa-ed  to  the 
rate  in  1944  which  was  1  per  8,000  plus  hours 
of  night. 

6.  The  following  comparisons  of  life  ex- 
pectancy between  flying  and  nonflylng  ofB- 
cert  ware  made  from  a  study  by  tne  OOoa  of 
the  Air  Surgeon. 

Average  expectation  0/  life  of  men  at  age  20 

Year  a 

Regular  Army  olBcers.  nonflylng 49. 3 

General    United    States    population, 

white  males 48.0 

Rated    observera    (Regular    Arm}'    offi- 
cers)  43  4 

PlloU   (Regular  Army  officers}... 37.2 


Pilots  may  expect  la  years  less  of  life  than 
nonflylng  Regular  Army  offlcera.  Rated  ob- 
servers may  expect  6  years  less  of  life  than 
nonflylng  Regular  Army  ofllcers. 

Pilots  St  the  age  of  20  may  not  expect  to 
live  any  longer  than  other  officers  at  the 
age  of  32. 

One  out  of  every  four  pilots  will  die  before 
his  thirty-ninth  birthday. 

6.  Insurance  companies  are  exhibiting  new 
Interest  In  writing  aviation  insurance.  How- 
ever, only  one  company  (Travelers)  have  an- 
nounced their  rates  (812  per  year  per  81.000 
in  bddlllou  to  normal  rate— same  as  before 
war).  Soma  companlaa  are  writing  aoma  at 
lower  rates,  but  until  the  military  aviation 
risk  Ubles  are  backed  up  by  facu  they  are 
doing  fco  only  on  a  tenUtlve  basis  and  are 
not  publishing  their  rates.  It  la  the  opinion 
of  our  life-insurance  contact  (Colonel  Gray* 
aon.  of  Personal  Affairs  Branch)  that  most 
companies  will  go  back  to  old  rates  for  mili- 
tary aviators  as  soon  as  risk  tables,  based  on 
the  facts,  are  worked  out.  There  is  an  Indi- 
cation that  lower  rates  might  be  available,  for 
bombardiers,  navigators,  and  flight  sur^reons. 

7.  It  can  be  seen  that  in  spiu  of  great 
advances  In  military  aircraft  design  and  vig- 
orous safety  measures  within  the  Air  Force 
during  the  past  10  yeara  the  acc:d«nt  rote 
has  not  decreased.  This  Is  not  comparable 
with  the  records  of  commercial  air  lines  for 
many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  perform- 
ance is  Inimical  to  safety  factors  In  aircraft 
design.  The  exigencies  of  aerial  combat  baa 
forced  the  Air  Forces  to  utlllae  the  advance- 


ment   In    aircraft    cor. 

combat  performance  ru  ..-:  i  ' 

advancement  to  incraasa  aircraft  aafety  fat- 
tora  Ihe  neoeaalty  for  mlnlmlalng  loaaea  In 
combat  while  maintaining  military  effective- 
ness establlahea  the  t>aianoe  between  deatgn 
performance  and  dealgn  aafety  factora.  Mil- 
itary flying  aa  a  type  in  Itaelf  Is  more  haaar- 
dous  than  normal  flying.  The  Introductions 
of  new  aircraft  operated  under  haaardous 
weather  and  terrain  conditions  tend  to  main- 
tain the  haaard  of  military  flying  coonpared 
tu  the  routine,  conaunily  rapetltlouS  route 
flying  of  commercial  air  lines. 

8.  Flying  pay  as  compensation  for  extra 
haaard  Inherent  to  military  flying  is  as  neces- 
sary today  as  it  baa  been  in  tha  paat.  Until 
further  developments  alter  the  condltlona  in 
the  lntere«t  of  a  atroiig  Air  Furre  there  thuuld 
be  no  change  in  the  baalc  priuctple  of  flying 

i>»y. 

With  reference  to  the  amendment  which 
provides  that  no  flying  officer  shall  receive 
flight  pay  In  exceas  of  that  paid  to  a  major 
in  the  Aimy  or  a  lieutenant  commander  in 
the  Nnvy  receiving  the  minimum  pay  of  tha 
fourth  pay  period  provided  that  na  flight 
pay  shall  be  paid  to  any  officer  unlass  tha 
Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  respectively,  shall  certify  that  the 
duties  of  the  officer  atlecled  are  eiuientlally 
related  to  the  air  service  on  a  flying  status, 

I  V  ' ng  the  following  Uiforma- 

tli  !  '   .lion 

In    lOSO   a   special    '  milsting   pre- 

dominately of  "  "T^  ..,|i  ,.i:..,ors  appointed 
by  the  War  l)<  nt  to  study  the  flying 

pay  problem  nmue  u  rarrfiil  iiivaall|alloh 
into  all  aspects  of  military  flying  haaard  and 
juatincrttion  of  flying  pay.  I  quote  from 
their  report  (p.  14).  "Adverae  crttlclam 
Itoa  been  heart!  of  the  principle  of  paying 
military  personnel  for  flying  duty  In  view 
of  this  criticism  the  board  has  retnventl- 
gated  the  subject  carefully  and  in  detail. 
This  investigation  has  shown  that  this  critl- 
clam  la  unjustlfled.  It  has  been  demon- 
atratad  onnrlusively  that  flying  invalves  a 
haaard  above  that  Inr  i'   "  Ii- 

tary  duties  which  do  >  <     .  i  ^   and 

the  board  Is  further  convinced  that  ootuinvial 
flying  Jeopnrdiaea  the  mental  and  physical 
weil-tMlng  of  the  average  man.  Further,  the 
board  believes  that  the  experiences  of  tha 
past  ao  years  indicates  that  the  average 
useful  aervlce  life  of  the  flying  officer  will 
be  mnikedly  shorter  thsn  the  service  life  of 
the  officer  on  nonflylng  dutlea,  due  to  the 
neceaalty  for  youthful,  physical,  and  mental 
alertneaa  and  stamina  demanded  by  the  op- 
erations of  modern  airplanes  In  military 
flying.  The  Increaaed  hacards  and  expect- 
ancy of  a  ahorter  aervlce  life  fully  Justify 
extra  compensation  lo  the  men  who  subject 
themselves  to  the  risks  incident  to  flying." 
The  facts  presently  on  hund  indicate  that 
the  hacards  of  mlliury  flyln«  are  u  prev- 
alent today  aa  they  were  In  1038. 

The  Implementation  of  the  propoaed 
amendment  with  reference  to  flying  pay  will 
be  prejudicial  to  tha  best  interests  of  tha 
Army  Air  Forces  Tlie  dusl  hacards  of  mili- 
tary flying,  an  accident  haaard  encountered 
by  the  individual  during  every  minute  of 
every  flight  and  a  career  haaard  which  mupt 
be  faced  day  by  day  tlwoughout  evf 
of  the  individual's  active  tervlce  life,  i:  «  - 
ognised.  Any  compensation  for  flying  must 
provide  for  lx>th  of  these  hsaards.  The  pro- 
posed limitation  wUl  not  provide  adequately 
for  the  career  haaard.  nor  will  it  provide  suf- 
fldant  oompansatlun  for  senior  flying  officers 
who  are  preparing  themselvi  r 

of  great  rcaponsibiMly  in  tlmti.  . :  >.  i.i;  .k  . 
When  a  man  at  the  age  of  aO  chouees  mili- 
tary aviation  aa  a  career,  be  muat  (uca  the 
following  facta:  one  out  of  four  military 
pUou  Win  ba  daad  bafora  ha  rca^^^?t  h  » 
38  birthday.  Tha  average  llfa  expect  ■  <  f 
a  military  pilot  Is  12  years  leaa  than  f 

thoae  not  required  to  participate  In  f 

and  frequent  aerial  flights.     XX  there  u  an 
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Aprrxnix  to  thk  tdx.;!: 
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,ri  < -jit*    eompouatloB    for    th* 
.    ^  in»(jlv6d.  ftw  younf  B»*n  wtu  <!-  ■ 
:  thury  avKtion  m  «  c«r*«-      It  «rou'd 
ouaiy  lmpo«albl«  for  them  to  provide 
.•«fy  for  their  famUics  in  view  o«  tiieir 
kl-»!  •  ■  ^  '   "  '«•  «xpf«t«tic3r 

M  Um  MBior  pcaltlotii  Jn  th-    '  ^ ' 

rtnicttir*  art  uuu|>l>a  today  by  oAcen  who 
have  rotaplcUd  hlfbly  coecMaful  oomtwt  fly- 
inf  ualfnincnU.  It  is  on  their  tntellli;euc« 
iind  eombst  experience  that  the  foundat  on 
of  iMUtorahtp  In  the  poatwar  Air  Force  will 
r«st  for  tb*  nest  40  reara.  F^ '' these  men 
will  •Icet  to  rasMin  in  v  <^  •  ce  If  th« 
-^Q^ptnMtlon  for  the  jI  their  pro- 

fCHtaB  are  reduced  nr  ..blllty  to  pro- 

vide for  their  faml!  s«ened  in  any  way. 

Tl.ey  will  seek  nn;  <  type  of  employ- 

nent  which  will  compensate  them  more  ade- 
qnately  for  their  aerrlcea  and  for  the  occu- 
pational hazard-^  Involved. 

I  particularly  deplore  the  preaent  approach 
to  the  question  crf  additional  pay  for  flying. 
It  la  my  hope  th«t  the  present  amendment 
to  the  first  Buppl^rr!^n'.'\!  siirp'.'.w  appropri- 
ation reActaalon  bll'  :  j*'^  v.  ^.  -moved.  If 
the  Congrwa  desu--  •;.-.    question   of 

Hying  pay  be  cons.  -  this  time  I  hope 

ihat  It  can  tj*  preset  i.u^.  in  a  aeparate  bill. 
In  thla  manner  It  would  be  poealb'.e  for  the 
War  Department  and  the  Army  Air  Forces 
to  present  the  factual  records  in  Justification 
of  the  •  •'  •  r  of  additional  pay  for  flying 
aa  act  •  c*.   ur.rirr   the   present  system. 


What  W:!l  Congress  Do  About  IT' 
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HON   LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


IN     .h;-     iU>-     -K   i    >■    i.i  PKKM  MATIVES 

Thursday.  November  IS.  1945 

M;        <Mrnt      -t       Wi  ..n     ■•  \t 

Six-ak  "r    ,-  n  \:":  •■!''-  .:u'  ^  :r'i"i'  -  r  ' :  i<  Cum?' 
■  )     r::-.      a*'<  :;:■'"      :  ■-,:  s:  :-';'^:•     OYW     and 
ord'-;    ^   ■:-■:]'-   ]^'>-   \U'}i    :;;8      Here  is 
iinv/!:-:   i'iU-;.;a:.'  :;  ..■■  '.  .<  .U..*t  is  tran- 
l->,r.t.^     ir.    OiA     ar.  1      iicA-     the    vitt/er 
'  suu'uio' .>?if --^    ('    pi.t.rit:    ;>•  •.  .ci'-^^   >  -  :ab- 
i>!i'-il    i)y    t;;  u    li^rr.cv,       I':;,'    :.rn'-    has 
'<:••':]•.••■  f  'f  ;»   -hO'v -dt'-v  r      R''v  >r\\  •  rslon  is 
i  !''^n  ;   .v>\N  >;•!  ;f'  v-p  :^'  •'-:;•  OPA  'o  con- 
trol cur  LKOi'ir^:'.-:     I  jL-i  -  ulrn.it.i.K  here- 
with the  ini^:  :   1    on  contained  in  that 

\\  M  '  -  «■;■    '  -  v'v-v  i>.  ,\>H.)trr  It' 
(  r  \  '  i         ;;<>:  order  S  under  159e  MPR 

•'-•<     K.'der.il   R..    <'<-    O-  • .   12.    1945).   which 

:      ■  -  111 '. :■.  1.::  I       ::  •  :        :   hnnd  lawn  mowers 

to  ;:   -'■•■   s.   '^.c.r  pric<"j  ;7  percent  al>cve  those 

rh:i- -:'■.'    ;.   ".:c  fill!  of  1«H1 
OTA   =;-,'   -'-i.ifrs   !,r.(1    '.>.^   'f'^alers  mtifit 

■-.  -'•   •'■       ■■.  :-.;>«'  ..,:;•  ^,  ;   •;•(:-  customary 

:\    \i--        ■::    ••>.  •  Ht  ■  .:lers    nbscrb 

.*•.--.:.:    '-      :'   •!  ■    :■■,  ■'!.'  -•■    wholesalers,  oue- 

thlrd      H.  •  .    <"'-  c  P A     tnuit  sell   lawn 

raowem.  n- ..-.■-. '■•■^,--     '  •'.,<  .■.■-e.-w  cT  '."  ^^■^-- 
emt  at  xt^r  ^  :•.'■''  vr.-t"  -h'^v  ,i.f!fP('.  "•■  ;■»■*..' 

T'o  order  a  :  \k  .■.»•  i:' <■■■■«  w''  ■■  i  -;v  f-  ■■i 
'->■'■   '■=-<t«!ers — a:  ■;   v.     *■  ■   .  '   •!.(■:'".  ('   ■        ,;;•.- 

;  :'7  ■.■•••-ent  en  U  >.:■■[  .>, s*-,  :■-. ■vir-c  '•;-*  .■ 
.-"   ;-■•  '   t'--    d.-^«   r    ■    :■..■  ^;  •■-    *■,"    :-'-'s:'-    •::'• 

'«':>,.:     •:;;-■  «    -v*:-        f    :;,^    -.«-•      thOUgh 

A    V-,.'-  '■^-'      •    :    .-•■;.*  ,1 -'>  rf':\   '.i"-^    v>>-f    i-k:'1 
by  t,  h--  N  1- :    •    .:!'••  i ;;  H;ci:w    '-  A  «    ;.    ,i-- 
:t;i:l   N  -'•      p-  ■ :  ^^  .•  ..^  ^,   ^--f.^.     I....   ■■:.■■    ..-\ 
li^'''     '     ■■  .'  ■    '    '.'■•  ;    ',   •*;!._:   ;t  •    -^..ition; 

1-1      T"'-"  ■*■      -.'■  -•••',   r-  f    :\:-:i\   •;■■»>   -••■«;l  gell- 
'  ne    I'T'  -f      •:    V    •■■•    ■■,..:,,;    '.'■,.,    n.    ■■  •■ :    I'M    \-f 


The   number   of   each    kinl    of    lawn 
n  •  »•■.'  acid. 

The  results  of  that  survey  an?  tabulated 
below,  luting  the  Stat*  In  which  the  report- 
ing dealer  la  located.  Instead  of  the  dealera 
name: 


Bute  ta  whM  dealer 
if  Ideated 

Total 
eostof 
nowers 

triU\ 
duriug 

1942 

Total 
«rUin« 
price  of 
mowers 

•oM 
durinx 
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\      3HI  no 
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Jv70 
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1'..  - 
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xr7v> 
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NeM-  MrMCD..... 

New  York 
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Oklshonm 

an  .V. 
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4«V  t4 

:>.!  1  ( 

¥\  4S 

.-><>iith  Dakota 

'1  enncnn*^........  ......... 

34 >0 
4a  83 

Total 

12.«K2.!W 
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1 
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Hardware  retailers  cannot  afford  to  sell 
lawn  mowers  on  a  27-percent  margin,  even 
If  freight  were  included. 

Mail-order  and  chain-store  operators  are 
permi'ted  a  margin  of  33 'j  percent. 

It  Is  useleaa  to  appeal  to  OP.K.  The  hope 
of  retailers  for  relief  from  this  situation  must 
lie  In  Congrefis. 

The  National  Retail  Hardware  Association 
strongly  endorses  the  report  recently  issued 
by  the  Select  Committee  To  Ir.vestigate  Ex- 
ecutive Agencies.  It  directs  yo'ir  sp>eclal  at- 
tention to  the  following  recommendation 
uMch  is  a  part  of  that  report: 

"(4)   That  prices  at  retail  be  adjusted  fo 
-  to  reflect  any  dollar  increase  allowed  man- 
ufacturers, except  where  the  m;irk-up  on  the 
particular  item  la  already  sufficient  to  reflect 
a  normal  profit." 

The  question  retailers  all  over  the  Nation 
are  asking  Is; 

What  will  Congress  do  about  it? 

The  Members  of  Congreaa  have  shown 
prtper  Interest  In  wanting  to  be  sure  that 
OPA  employees  who  establish  consumer 
prices  and  dealer  margins  under  OPA  regu- 
lations are  experienced  men,  lully  qualified 
to  do  thia  important  work. 

The  National  Retail  Hardware  Association 
b-  •  vea  that  Memt>ers  of  ConKresa  will  be  In- 
ed  in  the  following  extricta  of  testi- 
mony Of  (»PA  ':  .yees  before  the  Select 
Coramittt-t  ;^  ;...c.stigate  Acta  of  Executlv* 
Agencies  Which  Exceed  Their  Authority: 

TramMOHY  or  Lotns  a  wo-Uams.  hkad.  Hotrsr- 
WAkt  AND  HAROWAU  SICTION.  UmtABLZ  GOODS 
BRANCH.  Of\ 

(Mr.  Williams  was  duly  svorn  by  tb« 
chairman.) 

The  CHAiauAN    State  your  name. 
.  Mr  Williams    Louis  A.  Williams. 

TV  nv;.i^v  And  what  po«ition  do  you 
:,      .    .'  .   :.  :'.     '  -PA'' 

.•^'i  '.<. :  .UM-  i  .-.iv,  bead  of  Uie  Houseware 
r:  ..:..:  A         ,s.-       11  of  the  Conaumer  Dur- 

l^it  ■  i^\:!iv.\\  H  w  long  have  you  been 
wiih  C'r'A 

M     V ::\M^    A     : tie  over  3  years. 

i.  '    <  n^:H^!^.v     vs  ;iere  was  your  home  be- 

I  -r>-   ■  r  :;   r  ..i:;-    ;.<>■'•   - 

M     \s::.;;sM5    i;  ;  rt  I  came  to  Washing- 

tf  :•:    --: 

TT.>-   L  ;•  MTJM  V     y^'  =  . 

Hi    'A.Li.:AM*    r  .t-rto  Rico, 


The  CHAt«MAN.  Did  you  come  from  Puerto 
Rico  to  taHe  this  job  that  you  mentioned? 

Mr.  WiU-iAMS.  I  was  translerred  up  to 
Washington.  Prior  to  that  time  I  lived  in 
Michigan. 

The  Cha»kman.  You  were  transferred  here 
b"  whom.  Ifhat  agency? 

Mr.  WiLiiAMs.  The  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration. 

The  Ch«ikman.  I  ask  you  where  you  lived 
before  yo*  went  with  the  Office  of  Price 
Admini£trttlon. 

Mr.  Wn-kiAMS.  Oh — in  Michigan,  sir. 

The  Ch^iman.  Your  home  is  in  Michigan? 

Mr.  WiLtiAMS   That  Is  right. 

The  CnaiaMAN.  And  what  is  your  previous 
business  f-xperlence  m  the  n^nulacturlng 
line? 

Mr.  Wn4:AMS.  I  have  never  actually  manu- 
factured n^erchandlse. 

The  Ch4uiman.  What  has  been  your  expe- 
rience in  business? 

Mr.  WiLXiAMs.,1  was  a  sales  manager. 

The  ChAiimajj.  For  what? 

Mr.  WiLiiAMS.  McKesson  It  Robblns,  Inc. 

The  CH4IBMAN.  What  do  they  do? 

Mr.  WiiLiAMS.  They  were  wholesale  dis- 
tributors Of  soda-founuin  equipment,  store 
fixtures.  druRS.  •  chemicals,  pharmaceuticals, 
eiectric  af^pliances.  and  other  items  amount- 
ing to  about  15O.C0O. 

The  CrtAiBMAN.  Were  you  the  company 
sales  manager  or  a  salesman? 

Mr.  WiU-iAMs.  I  was  the  sales  manager,  air. 

The  CHaiaMAN.  For  the  whole  company? 

Mr.  Wn4.iAM8.  No,  for  the  Farrand  Williams 
division.  McKesson  ic  Robblns  are  a  corpo- 
ration co»lrolling  approximately  68  whole- 
sale Institutions  In  the  country  dealing  In 
heavy  ch«naicalB  and  other  allied  products, 
store  fixtures,  soda  fountain  equipment,  and 
so  forth,  >nd  they  distribute  approximately 
65  percent  of  the  drugs  and  soda  fountain 
equipment  that  is  sold  in  the  United  States. 

(EDiToaiAL  Note. — The  Farrand  Williams 
division  at  McKesscn-Robbins  is  a  wholesale 
drug  firm kocated  in  Detroit.  Mich.  Based  on 
the  salar^  he  received.  Mr.  Williams  was 
probably  |a  territorial  sales  manager,  not 
sales  maofager  for  the  entire  division.) 

Mr.  FisLacr.  What  la  your  salary  at- the 
OPA?         I 

Mr.  Wni-iAMS  How  does  that  concern  what 
we  are  dlscuselng  before  the  committee? 
Judge  Smith,  do  you  wiah  me  to  answer  that, 

air? 

The  Ci^AiaMAN.  Yes:  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  WaxiAMS.  I  think  it  is  $6,230.  but  1 
don't  knolw.  It  has  gone  up  and  down  latelj 
with  the  48-hcur  week,  the  44-hcur  week,  and 
the  40-hclur  week. 

Mr.  Fi^ACH.  According  to  your  personnel 
file,  in  19$6  your  salary  was  $1,500. 

Mr.  WHUAM«.  It  mieht  have  been, 

Mr.   FKBACH.  In   1M7,  according  to   ycui 

file,  it  w^  $2,080. 

Mr.  WiUJAMS.  It  could  have  been. 

Mr.  FisgACH.   And  in  1939.  $2,450. 

Mr.  Wit*LiAMS.  That  might  have  been. 

Mr.  Fis$ACH.  My  associate  here  gives  me  an 
average  of  $1,625  over  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  WiitUAMS.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that, 
ao  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

ILXTRACTS  raOM  IXSmiONT  or  CaNXET  W.  HXIL- 
MANN.  faiCB  EXXCtrnVS  or  THX  HOtTSBWaXK 
AN9  AOCtSSOKT  PmiC£  BBANCH,  OfTICE  OP  PEICK 
AOMIMia^VATlON 

Mr.  FistACH.  You  are  a  businessman,  aren't 
you 

Mr   HEXt-MANN.  Yes,  air. 

The  CSATHMAW.  I  beg  yotir  pardon— are 
you? 

Mr.  HziLMANN.  Yea.  sir. 

(Dl8cua$lon  off  the  record  ) 
.    Mr.  Fkbach.  You  have  had  some  90  years' 
buatn«ae  txperience.  havent  you? 

Mr.  RXS.MANN   That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Fia»ACH.  Most  of  which  has  been  with 
Spalding^ 
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Mr  Hrnj^ANW.  It  baa  been  entirely  with 
Spalding. 

The  Chaibman.  Dq^ng  what? 

Mr.  Heili:a?;n.  In  various  capi.citles.  from 
bootkecp.ng  work  up  to  sales  manager  of  a 
local  branch. 

The  Chairman.  Selling  what? 

Mr,  Heilmann.  Sporting  goods 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  manu- 
facturing experience? 

Mr.  Keilmajjn.  They  also  manufacture. 

Ti\e  Chairman.  Did  you  have  ary  experience 
alcr.g  that  line? 

Mr.  Eetlmann.  Not  in  the  actual  manufac- 
ture, although  I  spent  some  .Ime  in  the 
factories. 


Arctic  Cradle  of  the  Atom 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTL'ETT 

DELEGATE    FROM   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Nzvemher  li'>,  1945 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canad  i  in  our  city 
as  a  distinguished  visitor,  it  is  well  that 
we  consider  the  contribution  which  our 
northern  neighbor  has  made  to  victory 
over  the  fa.sci.sl  foe.  We  of  Alasl^a  are 
well  aware  of  the  import£.nce  of  the 
Canadian  Arctic,  both  in  war  and  peace. 
Uppermost  in  mind  now  is  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  world's  preat  sour:es  of  pitch- 
blende is  on  Great  B:ar  Lake  in  Canada's 
Northwest  Territories.  Pitchblende  is 
the  raw  material  of  atomic  energy. 

I  ask  that  I  be  permitted  ^o  include  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  f  n  article  by 
Richard  L,  Neuberger,  in  the  November 
24  issue  of  Liberty  magJizine,  called 
"Arctic  Cradle  of  the  Atom. '  This  arti- 
cle from  Liberty  describe?  the  great 
pitchblende  deposits  on  Greiit  Bear  Lake. 
Captain  Neuberger  served  2  years  with 
the  Army  engineers  in  Ah.ska  and  the 
Canadian  Arctic. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this 
subject  because  one  of  the  discoverers  of 
the  fabulously  valuable  uranium  deposits 
in  the  Northwest  Territories  was  a  Cana- 
dian named  Charles  Camsell.  In  1900  he 
undertook  to  guide  an  exploration  which 
first  came  across  the  Great  Bear  Lake 
pitchblende  veins.  He  then  rose  in  the 
Canadian  Government  service  to  become 
commissioner  of  Northwest  Territories. 
In  the  autumn  of  1942  I  had  the  privilege 
of  participating  with  Cha-les  Camsell 
in  the  dedication  of  the  Alaska  Military 
Highway  at  Kluane  Lake,  near  Soldier's 
Summit  in  the  Yukon  Territc  ry.  I  found 
him  a  distinguished  and  out>tanding  sci- 
entist. , 

The  article  from  the  November  24  issue 
of  Liberty  magazine  follows 

Aacnc  Cradlx  or  the  .\tom 
(By  Richard  L.  Neube-ger) 

URANTITM  IS  APT  TO  BECOME  THE  WORLD'S  MOST 
PRECIOtJS  METAL.  THE  RUSTY  N(  TES  SET  DOWN 
4  5  TEARS  AGO  BT  A  CANADIAN  GEOLOGIST  LED 
TO  THE  WORLD'S  RICHEST  SOfRCE,  WHENCE 
CAME  THE  ATOM  BOMB 

With  numb  fingers  a  hungry  and  half- 
frczen  Canadian  geologist,  engiged  in  a  pio- 
neer exploration  of  a  vast  lake  on  the  Arctic 
Circle,  scribbled  a  few  words  as  he  looked 
up    at    cliffs    tinted    with    strange    pinkish 


seams.  Then  he  and  his  guide  hurried  south 
to  be.1t  the  winter  that  wa*  closing  down  on 
the  Barren  Lands.  In  his  wildest  fantas  es, 
the  geologist  could  never  know  that  the  single 
sentence  he  had  written  would  help  make 
possible,  nearly  half  a  century  later,  a  pair 
of  frightful  e.rplosicns  which  would  enj  the 
most  devastating  war  in  history. 

Uranium  atoms,  disintegrating  v/lth  force 
beyond  human  understanding,  blew  apart 
over  two  Japanese  cities,  and  the  Imperial 
Government  at  Tokyo  surrendered.  Ur.inium 
was  the  tragic  ingredient  in  this  Incredible 
conclusion  to  the  second  World  War.  Of  the 
92  dllTerent  kinds  of  atoms,  the  uranium 
atom  is  the  heaviest  and  has  properties  tliat 
no  cth?r  element  has.  A  uranium  atom  with 
143  neutrons  Is  known  to  science  bs  U-2?5. 
Working  In  sccrecv  and  haste,  scientists  dis- 
covered that  U-235  could  be  split. 

Thus  was  the  atomic  bomb  born.  It  ta 
the  product  of  uranium  atoms  as  they  dis- 
integrate and  explode. 

But  where  is  the  source  of  the  mysterious 
and  fabulous  element  which  ended  World 
War  II  and  hemlded.  for  better  or  for  worse, 
a  new  era  in  the  development  of  science? 

Uranium  comes  from  the  bleak  spot  In  the 
Canadian  Arctic  where,  in  the  autumn  of 
1930.  Dr.  James  Mackintosh  Bell  of  the 
Canadian  Geological  Survey  scrawled  ihis 
obscure  sentence  in  his  notebook: 

•'In  the  greenstones  east  of  McTavlsh  Arm, 
the  steep  rock  shores,  which  here  present 
themselves  to  the  lake,  are  often  stained  with 
cobalt-bloom  and  copper-green  " 

The  sentence  written,  Dr.  Bell  and  his 
jroung  guide.  Charley  Camsell,  slogged  south- 
ward from  Great  Bear  Lake.  Fourteen  hun- 
dred wilderness  miles  sep>arated  them  from 
civilization.  When  finally  they  reached  Ed- 
monton, both  were  gaunt  and  exhausted. 

For  three  decades  Dr.  Bell's  sentence 
about  the  rocky  shores  east  of  McTavish  Arm 
gathered  dust  in  the  archives  of  the  Canadian 
Geological  Survey.  Dr.  Bell  died,  and  the 
guide.  Charley  Camsell.  finally  became  Com- 
missioner of  the  Northwest  Territories. 

Then,  one  afternoon  in  1930.  a  prospector 
named  Gilbert  La  Bine  was  rummaging 
through  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
He  was  looking  for  likely  sources  of  copper. 
Suddenly  he  Jumped  excitedly  to  his  feet. 
He  had  read  the  sentence  describing  the  rocks 
"stained  with  cobalt-bloom  "  He  remem- 
bered a  lecture  he  had  attended  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Manitoba  a  few  years  earlier  ex- 
plaining what  the  pinkish  stains  of  cobalt- 
bloom  on  rock  might  mean.  No  longer  was 
La  Bine  looking  for  copper.  Bigger  game  in 
the  mineral  field  was  now  his  goal — the 
biggest  game  of  all — game  worth  a  king's 
ransom  for  a  single  tiny  gram. 

That  night,  while  his  small  son  looked  on 
in  wonder.  La  Bine  told  his  wife,  "ril  get  it! 
I'll  get  it!  I'm  on  the  track  this  time,"  He 
went  to  see  Camsell.  Where  was  McTavish 
Arm?  Camsell  turned  to  a  map  of  Canada 
and  FKSinted  to  Great  Bear  Lake.  At  the  eaat 
end  of  the  lake  is  an  inlet  almost  on  the 
Arctic  Circle.  "This  is  Echo  Bay."  Camsell 
told  La  Bine.  "Right  here  is  McTaviah  Arm. 
At  this  spot  you  will  find  the  rocks  with  the 
pink   stains." 

La  Bine  rose  to  go.  "It  Is  a  big.  tough 
country,"  said  the  commiaaloner.  "Good 
luck!" 

It  WM  tough  Indeed.  Winter  temperatures 
crowded  80  below.  La  Bine's  partner, 
Charles  St.  Paul,  fell  a  victim  to  snow  blind- 
ness. But  La  Bine  was  on  the  trail.  He  and 
St  Paul  waited  out  the  long  winter.  In  May, 
when  the  snow  was  gone,  they  resumed  their 
quest.  La  Bine  found  a  sliver  strike  of  In- 
estimable riches.  It  left  him  singularly  un- 
moved. He  searched  farther,  examining  each 
inch  of  ground. 

And  there  at  last,  on  a  long,  treeless  point 
extending  into  Great  Bear  Lake,  his  search 
ended.    He  scraped  at  a  black  substance  Ilk* 


hard   dried-up   tar.     He  exnn^  '.:-.    the 

sunl'.plu  He  tapped  It  with  !..-  :  rr.er  He 
turned  to  St.  Paul  tensely,  for  i.  d 

hand  was  one  of  the  rare  sut>stai..ti  c:  UiC 
earth — pitchblende,  source  of  radium. 

Canadian  bush  pilots  fl?w  La  Biae  south. 
He  took  a  piece  of  his  priije  to  an  editor  in 
Toronto.  The  editor  put  the  b!:uk-vrmed 
mass  in  a  box  v.ith  an  undfveiiptd  photo- 
graphic plate.  When  he  open'-d  the  b.  x 
there  was  a  picture  of  the  rock  on  the  ph. if. 
The  pitchblende  had  taken  iu  own  picture. 
Only  one  substance  could  do  that— radium. 
It  proved  to  be  the  greatest  pltjchblcnde 
strijce  ever  found  Only  one  other  substan- 
tial deposit  was  known  to  exist — tn  the  Ka- 
tanga district  of  the  Belgi.<in  Conpo  In  Afr^ci. 
There  is  a  supply  of  pilcbblende  in  Ceecl-.o- 
alovakla,  wher^  the  Curies  c^  'he  n.dl- 

um  for  the;,  experlmenu    H  iliis  sup- 

ply is  relatively  (ubmarginal  and  cenaed  to  be 
used  when  the  Congo  deposit  was  discovered. 
Between  the  Canadian  and  Congo  deposits 
there  was  no  comparison.  The  Congo  pitch- 
blende yielded  20  milligrams  of  radium  to 
the  ton.     TV'  rte  dircovcrfd  by  La 

Bine  yielded  uns     When  La  Bine 

set  out  for  Great  B?ar  Like,  th?  price  of 
radium  was  seo.OCO  a  gram.  After  he  re- 
vealed hU  discovery,  the  price  dropped  to 
$25.0C0 

La  Bne'B  discovery  broke  the  hold  of  the 
p  monopoly.  L'Unioo  Miniere 

^.    :.  ..  .ii.     In   1930,  only  300  grams 

ol  r»aium  had  existed  in  the  entire  world. 
A  few  years  later,  with  Gilbert  La  Bine 
tapping  the  deposits  on  Great  B*ar  Lake, 
800  grams  were  available  to  treat  the  dreaded 
cell -berserk  disease  known  as  cancer.  Dr. 
Howard  A.  Kelly,  the  famctis  radiologist,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  said  La  Bine's 
discovery  was  of  Immeaturabie  benefit  to 
all  mankind. 

Where  the  campflre  of  Dr.  James  Mackin- 
tosh B?ll  and  Charley  Camsell  ones  gleamed 
in  the  wilderness  now  stands  Port  Radlvun, 
largest  known  source  of  pitchblende  on  earth. 
For  almost  10  years  La  Bine  and  his  as- 
sociates paid  little  attention  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  byprociucts  of  the  Port  Radium 
deposits  was  a  substance  called  uranium 
oxide.  The  byproouct  was  useful  in  glass 
pigments  and  porcelain  manufacture  and 
brought  a  good  return.  In  fact.  In  a  year 
when  23  grams  of  radium  sold  for  apprcxl- 
mately  $670,000.  the  retulting  byproduct  of 
211.QS7  potinds  of  uranium  salts  returned  a 
respectable  1271.100.  La  Bine's  Arctic  find 
not  only  sliced  two-thirds  off  the  price  of 
radium,  but  also  cut  38  percent  off  tlie  cost 
of  uranium  byprcducu. 

Yet,  despite  the  reduction  which  the  Port 
Radium  deposits  caused  In  world  prices,  the 
Income  of  the  La  Bine  operation*  steadily 
scared.  In  a  single  year  radium  and  uranium 
concentrates  valued  at  12.391.000  came  from 
the  deposits  on  Echo  Bay.  with  uraolum  con- 
tributing nearly  a  third  of  the  toCal  value. 
And  sclentuts  said  the  Great  Bear  Lake 
pitchblende  veins  would  last  tar  at  least  a 
centuiy. 

La  Bine  still  paid  exclusive  attention  to 
the  radium.  The  uranium  was  a  convenient 
source  of  auxiliary  Income,  and  that  was  all: 
but  radium  was  vital  to  the  treatment  of 
cancer. 

Then.  In  1942.  the  Canadian  Oovernment 
pmitted  from  Its  Yearbook  the  value  of  the 
radium  and  uranhmi  shlpmenu  from  Port 
Radium. 

"The  value  of  shipments  during  1940  and 
1941  will  not  tie  published  separately,"  the 
Yearlxx)k   significantly   noted. 

In  laboratories  In  the  United  States  scien- 
tists were  experimenting  with  uranium. 
They  studied  all  the  02  elemenU  thus  far 
Isolated  by  man.  But  always  they  returned 
to  uranium,  and  invariably  the  uranium 
*that  was  the  object  of  their  stvdle*  cam* 
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;bprt  T.«  Btne'«  pitchblende  deposiU, 
^•.   r.    '  f*  •ouih   at  the   Arctic  Circle 

On  January  2r  <i4  Gilbert  I  H  -  F'"- 
dorado  Mining  v  !>  ng  Co  .  Lia  v.^..-,  tx- 
proprlatcd  by  tt  :ian  Government.     It 

waa  not  a  wartime  iea««  or  rental  It  waa 
don*  m  perpetuity — forever  La  Bine  and 
»ere  retained  to  operate  the  Port 
depoatu  and  the  reflntnK  plant  at 
IVirt  Hope  in  OntarWJ.  but  the  ahareholders 
in  the  company  were  paid  off  at  tl  35  a  share. 
"Hie  purcbaac  coat  the  Government  of  Can- 
ada tSCOOOOO  When  indignant  and  mysti- 
fied stockholders  wrote  protesting  letters, 
mtlltAry  security  agencies  advised  tbem  not 
to  aak  qtwttona. 

Wor  was  there  an  explanation  until  the 
flrat  atomic  bomb  exploded  over  Hlro«hlma 
on  Auin^t  6.  194b  a  year  and  a  half  after 
tiM  Port  Radium  deposiu  had  been  made  the 
piopr ty  of  the  Dominion  Government. 

Gilbert  La  Bine,  who  Is  65.  Is  still  some- 
whut  sliaken  by  all  that  has  happened  t 
waa  Hstoundtng  anough  to  And  hlmaelf  on 
top  of  th«  ptaart's  principal  supply  of 
radium.  But  to  learn  that  the  Eldorado. 
WMch  he  discovered  in  the  northern  soll- 
tud«a.  also  produces  the  source  of  atomic 
•aergj  bas  been  a  colossal  and  disturbing 
ice.  yet.  moat  vividly  of  all.  he  still 
lb«ni  the  moment  that  he  stood  on 
ij,  15  years  ago.  and  held  that  first 
«'t\»iwte  at  pttetoblende  in  his  hand. 

The  alte  of  th«t  first  pitchblende  vein, 
from  which  the  radium  and  uranium  ore  Is 
Still  eilract^<t  k  n-'w  !<ied  on  the  i^cial 
maps  as  La  H  '  '    I'     :  H  u  Gilbert  La  Bine 

1-     »•■.!.!    •■■•        -     I     1     ■I— M    River,    and    he 

V  .  ,"  ••  .-  A  .  ,  (-cognition  for  Dr. 
Juii.f-  VS  k  ■  '■  H.  Me  Hivp.s  full  credit 
to  f;  .  ,  >  •  \)  Bell  had  not  the 
»'     ■■      uf   all   li  ■    '<•■-■  irchers  of   the  Curies 

■,■  t'.T  succe  -  '-  .:  d  he  did  not  realise 
what  thdite  pinkish  »It<  ak-  !r:,s(ht  Indicate. 
Yet  he  felt  h»"  w»*  in  thi-  p:i re  of  impor- 
tant mlner.1.  i-.rp.  sits,  for  ::■  ;uM.d  to  his 
report  that  ctmu!  :■  \'  F--:.  B  r»  s-il-?'"--*  a 
locality  to  lure  • :              ;  < 

(i-r.iT  H.M!"  I  iK-'  ,'  '.J  .(>>;  ;-:;  .,i.r»'  mile*  in 
j.-«-;i    :  .1 :      \  ••■■.•  :  t  K.uv.i.n     : :.,i;.  '  ue  State  of 

Ml  v>    .    :      s     -!    ~       -s   u   ui   bunimer      Ice 
h    :   ■       •       K    ^;   ■      .1-    It   in   the    10-month- 
.'    '.«.  :  ^r       'There    are    two    seasons    up 
t.r-»         .  K\1     vr     Aivcrican    mining    engineer 

VI  Tr-  1  i:  .:  •  ■  .  :.i  H  r.e  Point  pitchblende 
n-'its.-         Cur    i.s    '  lif    Fourth    of    July,    the 

:;t  -^  lA  ater  Indians  have  long  haal- 
laiett  to  \eatart  out  on  the  lake  beyond 
Riffht  of  Und.  so  sudden  and  fierce  arc  the 
u    I,  L-     •*.    :  .-  .'  'V:\    ::.:!■     >  ,..;         ..    pio- 

:  •    '       :;.:..  v.-:,       r  •  V        :  _:■        told 

his  «  !>''  rs  that  "tk  calm  d  i  -  sicely  hap- 
}wi  -     ;.,i-  .»  month  on  Ore       i'-        Lake." 

I!,   usunda  of    United   S;  dlers  are 

I  A  Mmliisr  with  thi  :  -,  a,.ble  reicion. 
i;-. -v  * -nt  into  Canai.;  .  N  hvi-fs'  Trrrl- 
tories.  u'.i-'  H'ls  Gen.  Jm.  \  i'  -vi  O'- 
Connor w."  ■  :.  tlie  Alcsn  H  .;  ■  ■■•■■■.'.  ■•  -  con- 
.-  ri.i  f^l  One  of  their  m;>s  ■  ■  v  to  de- 
vri^p  an  inland  witter  trai-^H  :  •..uLor.  route 
aloiig  the  broad  Mackenzie  River  from  Fort 
Rirvi.ution  on  Great  Slave  Lake  to  the  Arctic 
t  T  ..  Over  ihi*  route  was  shipped  much  of 
liie  ore  frui.t  F  •:  R,.ii  i:-,-  The  ore  was 
hauled  up  ti,  .\.  ir  i  -..  I  -^  i  g  two  of  the 
N!  .  k      .  .e  s  tru  the  Slave  and  Atha- 

brt.-.KM  Rivers.  L-..  =;^  arid  stemwheelers 
finally  brought  it  t.  w  v  rrways  in  the  Prcv- 
ince  ol  Alberu.  1.4C0        s     Torn  Port  Rsdium. 

But    this    wildei:  v.  .terway    could    be 

used  only  S  month*  of  live  year.  The  reet 
rtf  the  t  ime  It  was  locked  In  a  barricade  of  Ice 
saw  ic*  form  in  antlfreere  solu- 
w  ::  .  .-  oich  whisky.  Not  until  July  do 
the  huge  noes  and  bergs  wash  cut  of  Great 
Bear  Lake.  With  Arrr  •  we "--r  Immobl- 
the  water  route,  J.  >      i  .\    :     used.    The 


pitchtilende  was  f^own  out  of  the  wilderness 
«  and  7  tons  at  a  time. 

Canadian    bush    pllr- •     pr-i.r    fliers,    and 
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rrews  par- 


ticipated in  the  winter  flights.  Using  ski- 
equipped  planes,  they  landed  on  fields  hacked 
out  of  the  timber  and  muskeg  by  American 
Array  engineer  regiments  When  open 
water  began  to  lick  at  the  mantle  of  ice, 
pilots  changed  the  landing  gear  to  pontoons. 
BecatJie  Great  Bear  Lake  was  so  storm-tossed, 
most  of  the  filers  took  to  using  a  small  feeder 
lake  a  few  miles  eastward,  which  a  bush  pilot 
named  Lake  Contact. 

The  bush  pilots  Cew  hundreds  of  tons  of 
pitchblende  acuLh  to  the  railhead  at  Water- 
ways. One  of  them  was  Leigh  Brmtnell,  who 
In  1930  had  flown  Gilbert  La  Blue's  first  min- 
ing equipment  Into  Echo  Bay.  Another  bush 
pilot  made  19  trips  In  a  single  month  between 
Waterways  and  Port  Radium.  It  took  4 
weeks  to  traverse  the  Mackenzie  River  route 
from  the  end  of  steel  to  the  world's  gieatest 
pitchblende  deposit.  An  airplane  flew  the 
shorter  cciu-se  across  the  tundra  in  8  hours. 
Sixty  tons  of  chemicals  are  required  to 
reduce  10  tons  of  pitchblende  to  the  radium 
and  uranium  concentrates,  and  It  was  easier 
to  trai^sport  the  pitchblende  to  the  refinery 
than  to  assemble  a  refinery  on  Gieat  Bear 
Lake  Thus  aerial  augmenting  of  the  sum- 
mer barge  shipments  was  essential  to  the 
atcmlc-tKimb  experiments.  If  It  bad  not 
been  for  the  airplane.  transp>crtatlon  of  ore 
from  Port  Radium  would  have  been  confined 
to  the  short  pericd  of  the  midnight  sun.  from 
July  until  mid-September. 

The  RCAF  and  the  mounted  police  de- 
veloped a  big  airfield  at  Fort  McMurray.  near 
Water\*  .  -  T  .  became  a  major  take-off 
point  :.  .'  c:  d  i..  .a-  Lake.  At  rail's,  end  the 
ancient  equipment  of  the  Northern  Alberta 
Railways  hauled  the  ore  into  Edmonton,  and 
freights  of  the  Canadian  National  then  car- 
ried It  to  Port  Hope  for  refii-.ir^L'  Prom  Port 
Hope,  the  uranium,  extract*  i  i  long  proc- 
ess from  the  pitchblende,  *tni  to  United 
States  laboratories. 

Pitchblende  is  still  being  chopped  from  the 
^  veins  and  seams  on   Great  Bear  Lake  to  be 
reduced  to  radium  for  the  treatment  of  can- 
cer, and  to  its  byproduct  uranitim  for  pur- 
poses which  only  the  future  can  tell. 

Dr  Albert  Ein&iein.  realising  that 
uranium  was  the  key  to  atomic  energy,  wrote 
the  late  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  In 
Augtist  1939  tha*.  "uranium  may  be  turned 
mto  a  new  and  important  source  of  energy 
In  the  immediate  futtu-e. "  His  letter  added 
that  "extremely  powerful  bombs  of  a  new 
type  may   thus  be  constructed" 

President  Roosevelt  at  once  grasps  the 
sU'.niflcance  of  these  facts,  and  the  atomic- 
bomb  proji-ct  was  begun. 

In  1941.  two  scientists  Jack  DeMent  and 
H.  C.  Dake.  published  a  book  called  Uranium 
and  Atomic  Power.  As  the  major  source  of 
uranium  they  looked  to  Port  Radium  on 
Great  Bear  Lake.  The  deposits  of  pitch- 
blende In  the  Canadian  Arctic,  said  these 
prophetic  scientlsu.  were  the  most  extensive 
on  earth,  from  both  the  standpoint  of  quality 
and  that  of  quantity. 

The  world  of  war  and  crises  and  atomic 
bombs  seems  far  from  the  Arctic  pitchblende 
deposits.  IndL'.ns  trek  in  with  pelts  to  be 
traded  over  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  counter, 
and  a  Muuntle  sergeant  arrives  on  petrol  be- 
hind a  team  of  buakie^  Great  Bear  Lake  Is 
still  the  north  country  of  Jack  London  and 
Robert  \V  Service  Along  Its  rocky  beaches 
lies  the  ore  thai  Is  the  source  of  atomic 
energy,  but  only  a  few  bunkhouses.  ore  bins, 
and  timber  docks  change  it  from  the  wilder- 
neaa  that  the  pioneer  geologist  visited  when 
he  wrote  about  tiie  shores  stained  with  co- 
balt-bloom." 


EXTtNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday.  November  14,  1945 

Mr.  MUKDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
date  of  Movember  12.  I  extended  my 
remarks  iij  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  indicated  therein  the  very  great  im- 
portance of  the  study  now  going  on,  and 
partially  dompleted,  by  joint  actioh  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  State  of  Arizona  to  deter- 
mine the  tnost  feasible  route  to  divert 
water  froni  the  Colorado  River  into  cen- 
tral Arizona.  I  have  examined  with 
great  solicitude  the  preliminary  report 
recently  placed  in  my  hands,  for  it  means 
so  much  to  the  future  of  my  State  to 
have  some  of  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  divejted  into  the  central  part  of 
Arizona  to  vivify  and  revivify  the  splen- 
did lands  there  which  have  sucti  mar- 
velous po.«4ibilities.  I  notice  in  this  pre- 
liminary report  that  an  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  all  concerned  to  make  further 
suggestion*  if  a  more  feasible  idea  can 
be  advanced  toward  the  solution  of  this 
complex  problem  and  that  such  sugges- 
tions should  be  made  on  or  l)efore  Novem- 
ber 15.  I  tiow  wish  to  make  that  further 
suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  the 
engineers  iind  officials  before  the  investi- 
gation is  complete. 

It  is  apparent,  from  a  study  of  thl.s 
preliminarj'  report,  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  engineers,  in  their  investi- 
gation of  the  vai-ious  routes  and  plans  for 
this  project,  were  careful  not  to  encroach 
upon  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government.  They  were 
careful  to  avoid  infringing  upon  the 
Grand  Caoyon  National  Park  and  Monu- 
ment. Likewise,  they  seemed  to  take  no 
thought  of  the  Indian  Office  where  Indian 
irrigation  might  be  combined  with  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  efforts,  to  mutual 
advantage  and  the  Nation's  great  profit. 
Of  course,  Reclamation  engineers  mtist 
be  guided  by  the  law  as  it  affects  their 
agency  aOd  the  other  various  Federal 
agencies,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Congress  may  change  the  law  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  general  pood.  It  seems  to 
me  that  by  the  cooperatively  working 
together  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
the  OIEca  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the 
National  Park  Service  a  total  good  in 
Arizona  ^an  be  accomplished  far  greater 
than  eithir  could  accomplish  alone  and 
each  of  tne  agencies  would  profit  there- 
by.   This  I  now  propose. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  at  Florence.  Ariz.,  on  Au- 
gust 2.  1944.  as  recorded  on  page  156  of 
those  heatings,  I  called  the  attention  of 
Commissifner  Bashore  to  the  fact  that 
there  weri  several  point.5  of  contact  be- 
tween tha  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Burealu  of  Reclamation  within  the 
State  of  Arizona  where  the  two  agencies 
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needed  to  cooperate  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  State  and  Nation.  I  wi'.s  thinking 
of  the  San  Carlos  project  and  rhe  need  of 
its  expansion  by  acquiring  nrore  water, 
possibly  by  storing  the  floodwjiters  of  the 
San  Pedro  River  tributary  to  the  Gila 
River  and  possibly  by  acquiring  supple- 
mental waters  from  the  Salt  River  Basin. 
In  this  latter  case,  such  supplemental 
waters  would  have  to  be  supplied  from 
any  waters  diverted  from  the  main  stem 
of  the  Colorado  River.  As  a  second  in- 
stance of  needed  cooperation,  I  had  in 
mind  the  Indian  reservation  along  the 
Colorado  River  south  of  Parker  and  its 
conflicting  interests,  which  should  be 
harmonized  with  the  Palo  Verde  recla- 
mation prcject  directly  acro.«;s  the  river  in 
Cclifornia.  deriving  its  water  supply  from 
the  Colorado  River  near  Blythe.  Calif. 
As  a  third  in.stance  of  pos.sible  and  profit- 
able cooperation.  I  was  thinking  of  the 
Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian  Reservations  in 
northern  Arizona,  de.^perately  in  need  of 
water,  and  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment might,  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Indian  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  furnish  water  to  Indian 
lands  to  keep  them  from  direst  poverty 
and  also  to  the  farmers  of  central  Ari- 
ZDna — at  the  same  time  with  mutual 
benefit  all  around.  It  is  this  third  plan 
of  cooperation  which  I  wish  to  suggest 
for  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  by  the  Stale  oflBcials  of  Arizona,  as 
well  as  the  IncLian  Service. 

WHT    NOT  EUILO  THESS  DAMS   HICHEK? 

B:fore  submitting  ray  suggestion  of  a 
combined  project  to  furnish  Colorado 
River  water  to  the  western  portion  of  the 
NavaJD  Indian  Reservation  while  bring- 
ing most  of  it  to  central-southern  Ari- 
zona, I  would  like  to  point  out  some  other 
respects  wherein  I  differ  with  the  finding 
of  the  engineers  in  the  preliminary  report 
under  consideration.  This  report  calls 
for  the  building  of  a  700-foot  dam  at  or 
near  Bridge  Canyon  at  the  head  ol  Lake 
Mead.  It  provides  for  a  comparatively 
low  dam  near  Lees  Ferry.  Now,  it  is  my 
information  that  it  would  be  engineer- 
ingly  po.s.>:ible  to  build  a  much  higher 
dam  at  Bridge  Canyon  and  also  at  Lees 
Ferry  than  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
contemplates.  Since  both  of  these  dams 
are  for  power  production,  why  should 
they  not  be  built  higher  and  thus  produce 
more  power?  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
best  to  produce  all  the  hydroelectric 
power  that  it  is  engineeringly  possible  to 
produce  by  building  dams  at  those  two 
points  as  high  as  it  is  engineeringly  pos- 
sible to  build  them. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  see.  if  it  is  pos- 
sible, a  dam  at  Bridge  Canyon  for  power 
production  only,  and  a  dam  near  Lees 
Ferry  for  pew  vr  production  only,  each  as 
much  as  a  thousand  feet  in  height  if  the 
sites  will  permit  the  building  of  such  a 
dam. 

The  particular  site  near  Lees  Ferry  that 
I  have  in  mind  is  the  one  recommended 
by  E.  C.  LpRue  in  paper  Nd.  1512.  and 
published  in  the  transactions  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
1923.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  LaRue  recom- 
mended a  dam  about  780  feet  high  there, 
but  he  slated  that  the  site  would  permit 


the  building  of  a  much  higher  dam.  The 
LaRue  proposal  was  unanimously  re- 
jected at  that  time,  but  that  was  because 
of  his  unique  and  fantastic  proposal  of 
a  rock -filled  dam  created  all  at  one  time 
by  blasting  the  towering  cliffs  into  the 
river  by  a  single  great  explosion.  Re- 
jecting that  method  of  building,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  a  concrete 
dam.  like  that  of  Boulder,  could  be  built 
on  that  sa  le  site  and  at  te  greater  height 
than  LaRue  proposed  for  his  earthen 
dam.  At  least,  so  it  seems  to  me,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  any  fallacies  of  my 
view  shown  up  by  engineers  before  I  am 
willing  to  reject  the  idea. 

I  know  it  will  be  said.  "Why  build  such 
high  dams  at  Bridge  Canyon  and  at  Lee's 
Perry  to  produce  a  greater  quantity  of 
power  than  can  be  marketed  immedi- 
ately?" Now.  I  doubt  whether  we  can 
produce  too  much  hydroelectric  power  in 
Arizona  when  we  consider  how  it  could 
be  used.  I  shall  want  to  clarify  this  a 
little  further  on.  Again,  I  know  that  it 
will  be  contended  that  a  dam  the  height 
that  I  would  build  it  at  Bridge  Canyon 
would  back  the  water  up  into  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Monument  and  a  few 
miles  into  the  park.  This  might  be  ob- 
jectionable to  the  Park  Service.  I  can- 
not believe  that  it  ought  to  be  otj?ction- 
able.  The  western  end  of  the  park  and 
the  monument  are  not  now  visited  by 
tourists  and  are  seldom  seen  by  white 
men  and  are  extremely  inaccessible.  If 
an  artificial  lake  were  backed  up  a  few 
miles  into  those  park  areas,  as  it  would 
be  by  my  high  dam.  it  would  make  acces- 
sible some  of  the  .«;ublimest  scenery  on 
earth,  which  would  certainly  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public  and  the  Park 
Service, 

If  the  Park  Service  could  reasonably 
object  to  the  principle  of  the  thing,  on 
the  ground  that  the  formation  of  such  a 
la.ke  would  be  commercializing  a  jxirtion 
of  the  park  area,  that  could  easily  be 
remedied  without  sacrifice  of  any  prin- 
ciple and  without  any  physical  injury, 
but  rather  improvement  to  the  park  It- 
self, by  a  change  in  the  legal  park  boimd- 
ary  line  by  indicating  a  certain  contour 
line  as  boundary  rather  than  the  river's 
edge.  This  is  a  matter  that  I  feel  sure 
can  be  worked  out  agreeably  by  coopera- 
tion between  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  Park  Service,  both  of  which 
agencies  are  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  It  would,  indeed,  be  very  re- 
grettable if  lack  of  cooperation  between 
these  two  agencies  of  Government,  or  any 
other  two  agencies  of  Government,  re- 
sulted in  minimizing  the  benefits  which 
both  have  to  offer  to  the  taxpaying  pub- 
lic, the  American  people. 

I  DO  NOT  LIKE  THE  B  PLAN 

I  know  it  is  contended  that  a  tunnel 
42  miles  in  length  could  be  bored  from 
Mnrble  Canyon  westward  to  the  canyon 
of  Kanab  Creek,  and  thus  a  large  part  of 
the  water,  used  for  power  production, 
would  bypass  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park  and  thus  not  Infringe  upon 
it.  We  are  told,  too.  that  such  a  tunnel 
would  enable  the  total  fall  of  the  river 
to  be  utilized  for  power  production,  in- 
cluding the  fall  within  the  Grand  Can- 


yon National  Park  Itself.  I  can  under- 
stand that  fact,  but  look  at  the  cost  of 
it.  Compare  costs  with  re.sult.<5.  In  the 
report  the  provision  of  this  tunnel  and 
Its  appurtenances  are  scheduled  to  cost 
the  astronomical  sum  of  $344,003,000. 
To  my  mind  that  Ls  an  entirely  unneces- 
.sary  expense,  and  I  am  wondering  how 
long  it  would  take  such  a  tunnel  to  pay 
for  itself  through  the  sale  of  power  alone. 
The  report  virtually  throws  out  of  the 
window  the  Marble  Gorge  plan,  or  A 
plan,  of  divei-sion.  chiefly  l>ecause  it  calls 
for  an  unheard  of  tunnel  143  miles  long. 
Now  this  42-mile  Kanab  tunnel  Is  no 
plaything.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  Kanab  tunnel  could 
properiy  be  charged  to  Irrigation.  There- 
fore I  think  that  tunnel  is  entirely  un- 
necessary, regardless  of  what  plan  is 
finally  adopted  to  divert  a  part  of  this 
river  into  central  Arizona. 

True,  we  would  like  to  utilize  the  total 
fall  of  the  river  in  Arizona  which  this 
Kanab  tunnel  would  enable  us  to  do.  but 
there  are  several  factors  against  it.  By 
dispensing  with  it  and  building  a  dam  at 
Bridge  Canyon  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
higher  than  the  one  contemplated  by 
the  Bureau  in  conjunction  with  the  pro- 
posed tunnel,  we  could  utilize  a  part  of 
the  head,  or  fall  within  the  park,  with- 
out having  the  tunnel.  Another  point — 
if  and  when  we  should  build  that  Kanab 
tunnel  we  propose  to  divert  practically 
the  whole  Colorado  River  through  it, 
leaving  only  just  a  small  flow  in  the 
channel  of  the  river  through  the  canyon 
in  the  national  park  for  scenic  purposes. 
I  should  think  the  lovers  of  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  would  far  rather 
have  a  clear  lake  at  the  west  end  of  the 
park  and  a  full  river  flowing  through  it. 
naturally,  than  they  would  prefer  a 
trickle  through  the  park  and  no  inviting 
lake  at  the  west  end  to  make  entrance 
possible  and  convenient. 

EKaNXoa  RKsrrATi  on  such  a  tonncl 

Evidently  the  reason  for  the  rejection 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  plan  of 
a  diversion  directly  south  from  Marble 
Gorge  through  a  143-mile  tunnel  to  the 
Verde  River  is  the  uncertainty  and  haz- 
ard of  such  an  undertaking.  I  do  not 
blame  engineers  for  he.'^itatlng  to  recom- 
mend a  tunnel  143  miles  along,  especially 
through  such  mountain  country  of  vol- 
canic origin.  Heaven  only  knows  what 
such  a  tunnel  would  encounter  at  such 
great  depth  underneath  the  San  Fran- 
cisco mountains.  I  would  much  prefer 
that  any  necessary  tunneling  for  this 
central  Arizona  project  be  under  differ- 
ent terrain  and  have  much  less  than  half 
.such  a  distance  to  go.  and  I  believe  it  can 
be  done  with  much  less  tunneling. 

WHAT     IS     WKONC     WrTH     THIS     PLAN* 

Here  is  my  thought.  If  the  highest 
possible  dam  be  built  near  Lees  Ferry  on 
the  site  that  LaRue  describes,  enormous 
quantities  of  hydroelectric  power  can  be 
very  cheaply  produced.  I  believe  the 
level  of  such  a  lake  at  that  point  could 
be  raised  to  about  4  000  feet  at>ove  sea 
level.  Now.  I  would  like  to  see  central 
Arizona's  quota  of  water,  plus  a  quota 
for  the  Indian  lands,  plus  a  quota  lor 
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..  UMDds  in  while  ownership  tn  the 
tiley  of  the  Little  Coiormdo  River. 
.i.  ,1  p«l  out  of  the  lake  there  and 
iilt'-d  about  n  thou.«a^nd  f' 
A^iMCtuci  located  abo'i' 
foot  camumr  line.  Tl 
nm  math  ttarougfa  ih  v. 
Narajo  IiMfi«n  Reser  > 
aqueduct  would  carry 
to  Buny  thousands  ot 
laod  beknKlns  U>  both  the  Navajos  and 
the  Hopls  and  would  reach  and  crass 
the  LItiie  Cotorado  River  between  Hol- 
brook  and  Winsiow.  This  canal  couid 
aiso  fvniab  vmter  U  the  lands  in  white 
oa-nershlp  lower  In  the  Talley  of  the 
LiUie  Colomdo  and  could  lenninate  at 
a  point  about  aouih  of  Window  where 
It  would  reach  the  mountain  wall  and 
Ws  waters  couid  be  lunnelci  into  the  Silt 
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Lirse.  most  of  the  »  a  :  earned  by 
this  proposed  aquedtict  wouJd  l>e  Jn- 
t^m^timtt  (or  central  Ansonn.  to  be  de- 
Ihrered  at  a  point  above  Granite  Reef 
D  .  rsion  Dam  for  proper  distribution 
<  '•'•  -his  Miueduct  reached  the  moun- 
walla.  apiproxiMaiely  south  of 
w  ,  w.  it  could  be  tunneled  either  into 
Li.f  i.ioularies  of  the  Verde  River  or  it 
could  bf  tunneled  into  the  tributaries 
of  the  Salt  Rivt  r.  sucii  as  Tonto  Ci-eek, 
above  Roosevelt  Dam.  In  either  case. 
tl>e  tunneling  there  would  not  exceed  60 
miles  in  length  and  m  -r.r  hr  r:  ^  con- 
siderably less  than  th.  ; 

Even  conjilderinR  a  SO-mile  tunnel  into 
the  Salt  River  Basin  from  a  point  south 
of  Winsiow.  that  would  be  much  less  an 
t  rlnc  job  than  the  proposed  72- 

Ui..^  iv^nnel  south  IroiTi  the  BridRe  Can- 
yon Dam.  eOBtevxplati-d  in  the  Bureau's 
second  or  B  diversion  plan.  I  repeat.  I 
do  not  k>ok  with  favor  upon  the  second 
imnxMil  put  forth  by  the  Bureau's  engi- 
neers, because  it  contains  two  immense 
tunnels,  the  one  from  Marble  Gor^  to 
Kanab  Creek  Canyon.  42  miles  m  length, 
and  the  other  a  tunnel  from  Bndtje  Can- 
yon Dam  to  Cunningham.  Wa.sh.,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  72  miles  A  .nigh  this 
wo::ld  be  in  fro  parts,  it  u:.u..l's  a  total 
of  114  miles  of  tunneling — which  stag- 
r-T-  my  imag:1nation  almost  a5  much  as 
t!  <  rr>^pos'*d  143  miles  of  tunnel  undtr 
?r.  >,:  P'riivisco  mountains.  Of  course. 
h  nsj  better  to  accomplish 
I  ',-.11  work  :  -:  .1. 
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Coi-ur.*:'!  ^'  'Mr  UVi'-d  piuti  ;n  Ih--  B'l- 
rfi*-i"<  M'V)  iT'  :i!id  mv  owfi  priivx^sa".  >.f 
>.ei'm^  !■.>  IV:'  !!  at  rr-y  proposal  htTt-  wouki 
inv<)l\"  rn..>!:  i<-v<  cost  The  tunm-liT-.s'. 
I  am  sutJr  5;n«  would  not  exceed  60 
!i'i  <<-     •  'ed  with  1.4  :i..ies  m  the 


second  of  the  Bureau  s  plans.    Let  it  be 

hc'.i  in  mind  aL«;o  th-i'  even  H  the  third 
Bi..'  t.;  ',<  in  shou.  ;  ot  loilowed.  those 
tvii  ."  :  'II. els  of  the  second  plan,  to- 
i  L  .  i  4  ;;..-t^  m  length,  would  be  tjuilt 

.  ally,  even  tinder  the  third  plan. 

I  have  difficulty  fisuriog  the  repayment 
of  such  treraendolis  costs  under  eitiier 
the  Bureau's  second  or  third  pian.  What 
about  repayment  under  my  own  plan? 

My  plan  involves  dose  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Indian  Service  and  the  Bureau 
of  ReciamatioB  and   contemplates  that 
at  least  50  OM  acres  of  Indian  land  shall 
be  irrigated  and  an  equal  amount  of  other 
land.s  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Colorado 
River,  ail  of  which  could  contribute  to 
the  total  of  the  entire  project  perhaps  as 
much  as  S20.OOO.OOO.    That  contribution, 
plus  the  additional  fact  that  such  water 
as  comes  to  central  Arizona  would  come 
into  the  Salt  River  Valley  where  dams 
and  power  plants  are  already  construct- 
ed and  where  facilities  are  now  available 
to  utilize  such  water  for  irrigation  and 
power   to  the  greatest    possible    extent 
through  such  existing  facilities.     All  of 
this  would  further  reduce  the  total  cost 
and  make  repayment  on  this  va.'^t  central 
Aiiiotia  proji  ct  possible  and  assured. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAxMUEL  DICK5TEIN 

or  Kxw  roBK 

IN  THE  HOOae  CW  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  15,  1945 

Mr.  DICXSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OBD.  I  include  the  followiixg  editorial  from 
today's  Wajshington  Post: 

RZFUUrTIOM    ON    COafCVESS 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
AcuvUies.  reincarnated  at  the  tiehest  ol  Rep- 
resentative John  Ramkui  after  tbe  political 
demise  oX  its  former  cliainnan,  Martin  Dies. 
.<hoTi-s  hov  strong  a  lorce  heredity  can  be. 
The  present  group.  contmUed  by  Mr.  Rankht. 
«:thoi^  nepi— cnf  U^  Jofm  Wood  is  its 
nominal  chairauA.  li  m  cklp  oS  tbe  oM 
block.  Whatevar  bope  may  have  exlste<l  for 
a  reform  ui  its  maaaere  and  norals  has  by 
now  been  aluigctiier  dtssipated  Lilte  its 
forebear,  i:  Is  up  to  th«  old  and  u^ly  trlclus 
of  imputing  guilt  by  assoclatioQ,  iaclteulBg 
reputations  by  tmsubstantial  allegations 
ami  witch  hunting  among  progressive*.  It 
ooBtinues  to  be  a  aieasy  rcAsetkui  upon  the 
great  legialative  itodj  in  tlM  aaiBe  of  wbicii 
It  is  permlttad  to  speak. 

The  latest  lt«in  In  the  cataiog  of  this  cobb- 
mittee's  assaults  ou  UadiUonai  American 
freedom  Is  its  action  in  requesting  the  scripts 
of  seven  radio  commenuitore.  What  legltl- 
vr:i  can  It  te**  With  then?  That 
i^:  :  .  wv.v  wiU  4iaKfpt09»  of  ti2e  views 
vou.eU  by  ihcae  men  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted. 
!<!nr<>  thfT  have  from  time  to  tune  been  no 
■  sc  -'  ■  ;f^  :  '  'n  than  haa  Hik  newspaper. 
r'l.,'  Mr  k>NK'N  uill  conKWer  this  dlKcr- 
T.rt^TA-  %■>■;■!  :.n.  r.r-oof  of  their 
.  is  "i.  D<  saKt  :or  granted 
■:on;  n;>  u- ■^l  -'-iU»s  ;:.  i  ■_  •(  n,-  is  entitled. 
^  ;>-,.:. r>f  -.,  ..i>  ,  :\ ;;  j\>u  ....  ;  V  ui  them.  But 
':,.>      -'iv.,-  :..'    f...M'    of  his  cooxres- 

-,  -.u.  ,■- ;".Uon  to  braj-.ci  mem  as  subversive 
..•^  -sr  :*:pmpt  to  intimidate  them  and  thetr 
sp«)iisurs,    an    attempt    to    limit    freedom    ol 


speech  and  an  attempt,  indeed,  to  sabvert 
iMsic  American  insututicns.  wlUeii  Is  itaeiX 
the  worst  fdrm  of  un-AmfricanUzu. 

Under  Mr;  RAincm  s  guidance  the  Hous« 
Committee  pn  Un-American  Actlvitlea  has 
undermined  the  prestige  of  ConliTees  by  its 
fataity  no  ifss  than  by  Its  Mgotry.  Ltlte  Its 
predecessor,  it  has  providad  a  fortoii  tor 
crackpots.  '$:  has  darted  fnaa  Cbargus  ngstnst 
in^BBA  (o  jan  lavesUgatlon  of  HoUywood. 
It  has  aubpfoaed  and  cross-examined  a  gen- 
tleman froni  Bridgeport — simply  because  he 
happened  td  be  a  relative  of  the  Soviet  Oom- 
miBsar  for  ^relgn  Affairs.  It  has  elucWated 
the  obvjoviatby  ballin«  into  its  presence  Earl 
Browder  an4  William  Z.  ro.«ter.  It  has  made 
a  travesty  if  the  investigative  process  and 
has  caused  Oo^pess  to  look  ludicrotis.  Oon- 
gress.  for  itaowa  saite.  ought  to  put  a  prompt 
end  to  lU  4Dtics. 


Lt  Den.  James  H.  DoolHtle 


EXT|3«SION  OP  RE2iIARKS 

mi  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    C.VLIFORNl.* 

IN  THE  ^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

rhuifstfay,  November  15,  1945 

Mr.  M^T.I.FR  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  cki  November  2.  the  city  of  Ala- 
meda weldomed  back  from  the  war  one 
of  its  dist^guished  sons,  Lt.  Gen.  James 
H.  E)oolittle. 

Jimmy  Doolittle  was  bom  in  Alameda 
on  Decenlber  14.  1896.  He  holds  a 
bachelor  0f  arts  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cahfoi-nia  and  took  postgrad- 
uate work  sat  the  Ift^SBChtisetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  receiving  the  degree  of 
doct(»-  of  ^cienoe  in  1925. 

H»s  record  in  and  otit  of  the  Army  is 
too  well  tanown  to  the  American  pubhc 
to  tou^h  ofi  here. 

The  people  of  Alameda  are  prood  of 
G  nt  ral  Uoolittle  and  wanted  to  express 
that  prid«.  The  Lions  Club  of  Alameda 
through  Its  public -relations  chairman 
Albeit  G.  Burns  conceived  the  idea  of 
honoring  the  general  at  a  luncheon  to  be 
sponsore<ijby  district  4-B  of  that  organi- 
sation co^BMtaig  of  some  64  Lions  Clubs. 
Immeditte  airaneements  for  the 
"homecoming  were  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Honor- 
able W.  J  Branscheid.  mayor  of  Alameda, 
headed  by  Mr.  Sumntr  Graham,  past 
president  of  the  Alameda  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  with  Mr.  John  Rooks  as  sec- 
retary. Mr.  Bums  and  Mr.  James  K. 
Barnett.  uresident  of  the  Alameda  Lions  , 
Club.  ser\^d  on  this  committee  also. 

The  program  of  tlie  day  consisted  of 
luncheon  served  at  the  Hotel  Alameda 
at  noon  with  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Homer  Spence  presiding.  In  the  Doo- 
little party  were  Mrs.  Jo  DDolittle.  Lt. 
Col.  Stan.  Chester.  Maj.  Walter  Mas- 
ters. Warrant  Officer  WAG  Mary  E.  Gill. 
who  i.<;  pefsonal  secretary  to  the  general. 
High-ranking  officers  in  this  arta  from 
the  Army,  Navy.  Marines.  Coast  Guard. 
Air  Force,  and  merchant  marine  were  in 
attendanoe  at  this  aflair. 

After  tile  luncheon  a  parade  was  held 
through  the  streets  of  Alameda.  The 
larfrest  celebration  of  its  kind  in  the 
past   35  years.     After    the    parade    the 
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DooUttle  party  were  given  a  re  eptlon  on 
the  steps  of  the  city  hall  in  Oakland. 
Later  in  the  evening  the  great  dinner 
party  was  held  at  the  Ccottish  Rite  Tem- 
ple in  Oakland  with  about  1,300  present. 
District  Gov.  Loren  A.  Critser,  of  Lions 
International,  was  the  presiding  officer. 
Distinguished  guests  were  high-ranking 
service  pyersonnel  and  past  director 
Thomas  S.  Ncili^on,  of  Lions  Interna- 
tional. James  K.  Barnett.  president  of 
the  Alameda  Club,  presented  Doolittle 
with  his  membership  certificate  in  the 
Lions.  Miss  May  Ward.  1945  winner  of 
the  Lions  student  speakers'  contest  in 
California  and  Nevada  spoke  briefly. 

Lieutenant  General  Eioolittle's  address 
on  this  occasion  is  a  masterful  one.  He 
brought  a  mes.'^age  of  Importance  touch- 
ing on  lasting  peace  and  the  continued 
welfare  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  live  in  and 
represent  the  city  that  give  the  daring 
and  courageous  Jimmy  Doolittle  to  the 
Nation  and  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  insert,  at  this  place 
in  the  Record,  his  speech  on  this  occa- 
sion: 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  be  with  you  In 
Oakland  today  and  I'd  like  now  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  heart-warming  welcome 
ycu  have  given  me. 

California  is  my  home  State — and  it  is 
great  to  get  back.  Circumstances  and  a 
nomadic  nature  have  taken  me  away  from 
time  to  time,  but,  like  all  native  sons,  I 
always  come  back.  I  plan,  some  day.  to 
retire  from  tlie  more  active  life  and  settle 
down  here  to  live — and  I  mean  live  with  a 
capital  "L." 

I  am  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
talk  to  you  businessmen  of  the  Lions  Club. 
Civic  organizations  such  as  yours  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  welfare  of 
the  people,  not  only  in  communities  through- 
out this  country,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  as  well.  You  tart  In  where  charity 
leaves  off.  With  your  220.000  members  in 
4.750  cluljs  in  the  ijnlted  States.  China.  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  Cuba,  and  other 
countries,  you  have  taken  advantage  of  your 
splendid  opportunity  to  do  good — both  by 
precept  and  example.  I  am  well  aware  that 
you  have  participated  in  69,000  separate  wel- 
fare activities  for  the  good  of  man.  Tour 
program  of  aid  to  the  blind  is  outstanding 
among  the  efforts  of  all  civic  organizations. 

I  say  this  to  you— not  so  much  by  way  of 
complimenting  you;  I  know  ycu  want  no 
praise — but  rather  to  remind  you  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Lions  Club  and  its  capabili- 
ties for  the  even  greater  things  you  may 
accomplish. 

Our  Nation  is  new  in  a  most  difficult  tran- 
sitional psrlcd.  We  are  seeking  to  adjust 
ourselves  from  the  requirements  of  war  to 
the  requirements  of  peace.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  problems  which  might  easily 
have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  our  national 
welfare.  We  are  confused  at>out  many 
things.  I  shall  >peak  aixiut  one  phase  of 
the  situation— the  importance  of  preparing 
for  peace.  This  ties  in — directly  or  indi- 
rectly— with  almost  aU  of  our  problems. 

One  extremely  important  and  difficult 
phase  of  this  problem  is  the  physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual  rehabilitation  of  our  wounded 
and  the  readjustment  of  our  returning  com- 
bat troops.  Everyone  must  get  behind  the 
program  to  take  care  of  our  wounded  and 
help  them  help  themselves — and  back  an 
educational  program  which  has  as  its  ob- 
jective correction  of  the  war-aflected  think- 
ing—and particularly  in  the  case  of  our 
younger  people,  warpei  development — of  our 
returnln;?  airmen,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines.    EquaUy    important    is    the    develop- 


ment of  tolerance,  patience,  and  utiderstand- 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  folks  at  home.  The 
first  thing  is  to  realize  tliat  a  serious  prob- 
lem exists.  Next  analyze  the  problem  and 
then  solve  it. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  you  busi- 
nessmen that  profitable  contracts  do  not 
grow  on  trees.  Neither  does  peace.  A  busi- 
ness venture,  to  succeed,  must  l>e  sound — 
well  planned  and  executed — and  it  must  per- 
form a  service  to  the  public.  Otherwise,  It 
will  inevitably  fall  That  is  good  common 
sense,  and  its  application  has  made  oiu' 
country  the  richest  and  most  prosperous 
nation   in  the   world. 

Peace  is  an  elusive  thing;  we  have  not  lieen 
able,  through  the  ages,  to  hold  on  to  it  for 
more  than  a  few  years  at  a  time.  But  peace 
is  also  a  preclcus  thing,  and  we  must  fight 
as  bard  to  retain  It  as  we  did  to  gain  it. 

I  Fald  we  are  confused  about  many  things. 
We  are,  however,  certain  of  one  thing:  We 
hope  we  are  done  with  war.  We  know  what 
another  war  with  modern  weapons  would 
mean.  The  statement  has  been  made  that 
another  war  would  mean  the  end  of  civiliza- 
tion. At  first  that  sounds  iilce  an  exaggera- 
tion, but  when  you  think  of  what  can  be 
acccmpllshed  with  a  proper — or  should  I  say 
Improper — application  of  known  scientific 
developments,  then  it  becomes  a  very  real 
threat  We  merely  have  to  consider  the  full 
destructive  capacity  of  an  improper  vise  of 
atomic  energy  to  come  to  the  realization  that 
we  could  not  survive  another  long  war. 

So.  we  want  world  p>eace.  Well,  to  realize 
It,  we  must  plan  and  prepare  for  It.  The  first 
step — obviously — is  a  world  organization  de- 
voted to  world  peace.  In  which  every  nation 
pledges  Itself  to  strive,  through  a  world  coun- 
cil, to  solve  any  problems  which  may  arise. 
Such  an  organization  would  be  set  up  for  the 
good  of  the  world,  to  maintain  peace  every- 
where. Just  as  laws  and  statutes  are  estab- 
lished to  mainteln  order  within  a  city.  Such 
an  agency,  to  t>e  effective,  must  be  capable 
of  making  any  nation  that  doesn't  choose  to 
abide  by  the  ruling  of  the  majority  comply 
with  their  desires. 

Now  for  the  second  step.  America  must 
take  an  active  part  in  world  affairs.  We  must 
take  a  dominant  part  in  assuring  world  peace. 
We  cannot  afford  to  take  a  chance  on  some 
nation  or  group  of  nations  repeating  the 
tragedy  of  World  War  II.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  avoid  this  possibility:  We  must  be 
able  to  Impose  our  will  for  peace  upon  any 
nation  that  doesn't  want  peace.  To  do  this 
we  must  l>e  strong  militarily. 

A  sound  Department  of  National  Defense. 
In  which  land,  sea,  and  air  are  coequal— 
where  one  head  will  establish  policies  and 
advance  the  desires  and  necessities  of  the 
ttiree  individual  components  according  to 
their  respective  values — offers  the  most  eco- 
nomical organization  which  can  assure  the 
safety  of  our  Nation. 

We  must  have  an  adequate  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Fcrce— in  t>elng— ready  for  any  even- 
tuality. 

Such  an  organization  thould  be  small  but 
adequate  for  our  requirements.  It  should  be 
ultramodern,  readily  expandable,  highly 
mobile,  with  air  as  the  first  line  of  defense, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  first  line  of  offense. 
Our  Air  Force  will  be  composed  of  high- 
performance  fighters  for  the  defense  of 
America,  and  long-range  bombers,  long- 
range  escort  fighters  and  long-range  trans- 
ports for  offensive  operations.  We  must 
have  a  strong,  flexible  aircraft  industry, 
which  in  time  of  psace  will  build  commer- 
cial planes,  but  which  can  readily  tie  con- 
verted to  the  manufacture  of  military  air- 
craft m  case  of  war. 

Furthermore,  until  such  time— and  that 
time  is  not  far  off— as  airplanes  are  available 
with  tufficlent  range  to  permit  them  to  go 
to  any  part  of  the  world  with  a  bomb  lead 
and  reltun  to  the  United  States,  we  must 
have  under  our  control  prepared  and  stocked 


outlying  bases  that  will  allow  us  to  <  <» 

anjrwhere  In  the  world. 

The  need  for  an  autonomotis  air  force  and 
unification  of  our  armed  forces  is  realleed  and 
advocated  by  such  outstanding  military  fig- 
tiree  as  Secretary  of  War  Patterson.  General 
Marshall.  General  Arnold.  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  General  Elsenhower.  Admiral 
Nimlti  and  Admiral  Haisey.  in  their  testimony 
last  year,  before  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Joined 
the  Army  generals  in  favorliig  a  single  depart- 
ment of  national  defense,  with  independent 
and  co-equal  land.  sea.  and  air 

Eccnomy  Is  tcdr^y  the  watcli  '  a  war- 

weary  people.     Taxes  are  very  ,  •>  being 

reduced.  The  road  to  stabiiizauuo  Is  open 
to  us.  Tbe  people  must  select  agendci  for 
the  present  and  future  Recording  to  the 
ability  of  tiK)6e  agencies  to  do  the  Job  and 
our  ability  to  finance  them.  We  should 
studiously  avoid  building  any  equipment  that 
is  not  required— nor  should  we  produce  any 
large  amount  of  equipment— I  v   Nsvy, 

or  Air — that  we  feel  will  l>e  lii>  ^  in  tlve 

near  future. 

Our  air  power  must  contmue  to  be  revo- 
lutionary. This  means  a  continuation  and 
e>pinslon  of  the  research  so  splendidly  car- 
ried on  during  the  war.  both  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  Indt'stry.  We  must  have  a  weU- 
financed  national  fundamental  or  basic  re- 
search egency.  Each  manufacturer  miist 
maintain  an  aggresSiVe  englneerliig  sec- 
tion— self-supporting,  if  possible — and  if  this 
is  not  possible,  mamtalned  through  Gov- 
ernment sutMldy. 

We  must  keep  a  step  ahead  of  any  poten- 
tial enemy.  An  adequate  air  force  Is  the 
Ijest  Investment  in  defense  the  American 
people  can  make.  It  should  ai-'ure  peace — 
but  if  war  does  come,  it  will  assure  victory — 
quickly,  economically.  eCBclently.  and  with  m 
minimum  loss  of  precious  American  lives. 

The  air  force  didn't  do  a  great  deal,  rel- 
atively, in  the  First  World  War.  It  won  lU 
right  to  parity  with  the  Army  and  Navy  In 
this  war.  It  is  certain  that  air — due  to  tbe 
speed  and  facility  with  which  we  can  travel 
through  It  and  the  limitations  Inherent  in 
land  and  sea— will  be  the  medium  that  will 
be  used  by  the  weapons  of  the  future.  This 
becomes  particularly  apparent  When  we  real- 
ize that  future  wars  may  be  fought  across 
the  Arctic  wastes,  and  air  is  the  only  unob- 
structed medium  of  travel  there.  Air  power 
will  eventually  become  not  only  the  deci- 
sive but  the  dominant  military  agency.  We 
must  face  this  fact  and  plan  accordingly. 

Our  Air  Force  started  from  scratch  in  this 
war.  In  a  short  space  of  time  it  cJeveloped 
into  a  powerful  striking  force  of  more  than 
2.400.000  men.  In  less  than  4  years  the  peo- 
ple on  the  home  front  buUt  nearly  300.000 
airplanes  for  us  and  for  our  allies.  In  the 
defense  organization  which  I  envision,  I  see 
an  A.r  Force  in  the  order  of  a  half  million 
men,  with  a  minimum  of  fl,£OD  combat  air- 
craft. We  must  also  have  an  adequate  Army 
and  Navy.  Then,  witii  a  continuation  of 
scientific  research,  with  air  removed  from 
Army  and  Navy  control,  with  a  single  depart- 
ment of  national  defense  assuring  coopera- 
tion and  coordination,  ail  three  agencies 
would  be  free  to  develop  according  to  their 
respective  values,  and  the  United  Slates  of 
America  would  be  assured  of  the  greaust 
return  on  each  dollar  spent  for  national 
security. 

Tbe  merger  of  land.  sea.  and  air  into  a 
single  department,  each  on  a  parity  with  the 
other,  is  eoential  to  the  safety  of  America. 
It  is  essential  in  the  interest  of  national 
economy,  because  it  will  reduce  the  size  of 
cur  defense  crganlziition  to  an  absolute 
minimum  and  vsclesa  duplication  of  effort 
and  waste.  It  will  assure  the  pvirctxase  of 
modern  and  effective  equipment  aad  gradu- 
ally eliminate  cbsclete  and  obsolescent 
equipment.  When  this  is  accomplished. 
America  will  have  a  mcd?m.  efficient,  and 
economical  defense  organization.    Tnen,  and 
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,'»!nt  onlT  35  months  overseas  and 

:.self  trery  lortunat*  indeed.     Leaa 

\tiitii  a  w^K  aco  J  iMKia  good-toy  to  a  number 

oX  my  IMaDds  vtw  iMd  afiant   43  and   44 

aooUas  OMT  here. 

Socb  •  thlBff  >a  inexcusable.  And  equally 
III!  11 1  — hia  ta  tbe  way  ■o-caUe<l  spdUHBoen 
for  tba  department  are  dally  reportu^g  tbat 
■o-and-ao-many-thoiMMMl  men  will  be  r»- 
taaaed  dtirtog  a  giwa  Booth,  redtictng  the 
enueil  dlwbaif  aear*  to  «t^  u-and-nieb  a 
ignra.  And  no  on*  goaa  booM.  Soon  awry- 
am  wtU  ba  allcibla  and  nana  wUl  ba  boma. 

The  aaetoaad  adt«artal  wOl  pavtoapa  tbrow 
a  little  IlKht  on  the  proMeaa.  Fbcta  on  tb» 
Jap  clTUlana  were  Uken  from  0  2  raporta. 
Tba  laetx  on  the  Admurml  Btrncn  vara  aaear- 
tbttMd  from  coavarMtton  with  an  oOcer  at 
ttmx  ahlp.  aatf  about  the  owartlowlng  condl- 
ttona  at  dlapoiltlon  ccntera  oo  Leyte  and  at 
Manila  from  corrtapoodtfkoe  vltb  friends  who 
waited  at  thoaa  plafica  for  mora  than  a 
month  for   iranspoctatloa  borne. 

My  thanks  for  your  conalderatlon. 

Very  truly  ycu-s. 


IBITOniALS 

Today  Is  November  1.  Today  thnuaanda 
upon  tbous&nds  of  men  serving  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  became  eligible  for  re- 
turn to  the  United  St.at«a  from  overaeas  duly, 
and  fur  discharge  News  raleaaea  blason  the 
fact:  "All  6v)-polnt  men  will  be  discharged 
by  November  30  " 

When  do  we  go  home? 
Newscasts  from    the   United   States  slata 
that   men  art   being  discharged   (rum   the 
aed  forces  at  prodigious  rules.     According 
Stars  and  Stripes,  quuting  General  Mar- 
shall on  Wednesday.  October  31.  the  United 
States  Is  demobilizing  too  last, 
rut  when  do  we  go  hoa.e7 
Less  than  a  week  ago.  the  Forty-first  In- 
fantry   Dlvtsion.    which    sailed    overseas    in 
February  and  March  of  1M2.  sent  home  soma 
250  nen  who  came  overaeas  with  the  division. 
These  men  had  served  only  43  and  44  months 
overscan  in  the  Qrst  and  worst  of  the  Jungia 
lighting.     More  than  3  mouttu  have  paaaed 
since   the   War   Department  authorized   the 
release  of   men  over  38   years  of   age.     But 
thaaa  man  an  ^wt  laavlng  tbau  uniu. 
Aeeordlnc  to  wmt  rctoaaaa  and  War  Da- 
rmrnt  ittatements.  all  mao  with  down  to 
»  iiiu  will  be  dlacbarf*<l  by  Novamber  SO. 
1  Novwirbar  1  tba  Porty-nrst  infantry 
i »  II.  only  one  of  many,  haa  mora  thaa 

irn  still  on  the  mornlni;  raporta  wbo 
Have  ovar  70  points,  some  with  over  90. 
Whan  do  wa  cu  home? 

On*  a.  the  reaaous  a<lvanrf>d  for  the  delsy 

la  that  the  harbor  at  Naguya  is  at  til  miad 

With  mines  ajid  suiUien  ships,  and  only  one 

thip  at  a  urn-    C4U  ruter  the  harbor.     Tba 

fVirty-arsl  has  be«n  at  Kur*  and  Hroahlma 

for  nearly  a  m<  l  since  lltat  lime  many 

■MB   bava  goi  >    hare    ts  Oaaka   and 

maof  I  Ob  otti  lU   bualoa—    by   rail.     Tlia 

huraor  h«rt  lit  Kure  is  open,  mrl  In  a  Urge 

Uuito  eiiiiiieh  to  hOM  *>  At 

"•iM  Ut  haul  all  th«  «<•■'  r 

^  >•  MOM  rail  Una  v< 

~   to  N«4uya  eouiu  vrimiiuy   citiiy 
.  ro  from  otbM  pUM*-    And  living 

<4  wwn  1MN<'  "  I  ooeu* 

'  «MM  ta.    \N  •  >  t  MP* 

Mraiiui' 

Wii<  go  bomet 

t  ja.  Ihe  U  ■  il.  Jtihn  Ifenson. 

an    '  '     ^t\ira  Harbor  laden  wllb 

l.:i  IS.  II  Jajjauaae  Army 

(>ri  Ja(mttaae   ntU'waa   \r 

!>«)'  DUtn't   MitoArth 

tua»    Amr:  itg    tu    ths    Jgpanaaef 

Afaln,  on  ( '  two  Ln»eriy  ships,  tbe 

V.  8.  0  Stlcoj  and  the  U  8  8.  Joiph  K   TooU 

arrlTad  ttvv\  f^- • mm '?.•--  m  the  Philip- 

plnaa  wltli  .       .   <   ;  latis.     At  that 

^'::  f     ,  ..'.CIS  St.  Leyte  and  Manila 

^<-"'  ;    ^^  with    horaeward    bound 

'   K   irsnsportbtlon. 


Supposedly  Liberty*  aren't  fitted  to  carry 
tnxtpa.  Bu  I  a  bell  of  a  lot  of  them  came 
from  Statoa  de  on  Libertys.  And  Tve  ridden 
on  stinking  Aussie  thipa.  filthy  and  unsani- 
tary. I— ai  id  thousand*  of  others— vooUl 
f  ladiy  ride  iieae  libertys  beck  to  tba  Stataa. 
Let  the  Jap  i  get  their  own  soldlan  and  civil- 
lans  hocoe. 

Ob  Oetob  v  25.  the  U.  8.  S.  Admirmi  Benaon, 
a  United  States  Army  Uoop  traxuq;>ort. 
d.-opi^ed  at  char  In  Kure  B&y.  Aboard  th« 
transport  i  ere  IJOO  aallurs  fresh  from  the 
United  8ta  ta.  This  ship  had  galled  first  to 
Okinawa  td  unload  the  sn'.lors  and  plrk  up 
troopa  to  bk  returned  to  the  Statea.  But  at 
Okinawa,  np  one  wanted  the  sallon.  (Shtpa 
are  crying] for  replacements  too.)  8o  tha 
men  uppe^  atacbor  and  sailed  for  Saaebo, 
Japan.  Bis  again  they  were  not  alloaed  to 
tinioad  thalr  men.  Oi^ce  again  this  huge 
t.'TiMsport  nulled  out.  stnrttng  for  N:\ga.sakl, 
but  was  sfletrscked  before  reaching  there. 
the  aailors  weren't  wanted, 
then  stopped  at  the  port  near 
but  stUl  no  go.  In  desperation. 
Betuon  came  to  Kurc.  Again  It 
away.  Where  did  It  go  from 
bne  knows.  But  still  there  Is  no 
transportaVon  available 

When  dol  we  go  home? 

The  peoale  at  home  can  get  us  home  tf 
they  want  is.  Every  person  who  has  a  loved 
one  In  rita  armed  forces  should  write  their 
Congreaamt  n  and  Senator  the  facu  they 
learn  from  the  men  ovcrseaa.  Svery  news- 
paper should  publL-'h  these  easily  obtained 
facta.  The  a  enough  pressure  would  be 
placed  squ  trely  on  the  heads  of  thoaa  at 
fault — the! War  Department — and  tbe  maa 
would  be  thought  hon^ 

We've  wan  the  war.  Please  get  us  hooM 
where  we  ^an  win  peace  aiid  bapplnesa  (or 
otuaelves. 


At  that 
So  the  shit 
Matauyama 
the  Adrnt 
was   turue 
here?    No 


GI  Bill  of  RisMs 


EZVNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HOII.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

or  iLuxoia 
IN  TH£  ^OUSE  OP  PJCFRBSSNTATIVES 

Thutsday.  November  15,  I9i5 

Mr.  KOXY  of  Illinois,    lir.  apaaker. 

ui\der  l^are  to  exU*nd  my  remarks  In  tht 
RtcoRtt,  I  Include  the  follow-lnc  mdlo 
addrcsi  tar  me  on  ihr  OI  bill  of  rl''hts. 

r  3. 
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Blvt  n  ov*  StaUon  WIND,  N> 
1945.  Chi^airo,  III.  on  piuKrath 
Rcpuru: 

There  ari  many  controvf  i  »iul  <i 
Ing  ralaedlby  veterana,  who  iir<- 
belng  relaiaed  rr«ifti  thr  itnucd  »• 
Ini;   aid    \4  rehabtlltal*   UiatMei>r»  ■    • 

n«>rnmlcy  bf  life      Tbaf  naMmilly 
tha  aoi  o(it8i4,  V  t>«  aiia4  aa  tba 

1*8  Haa*  v't.  or  BtHarwiaa 

OI  lull  iM  i.Hhta 

I   tbe  vvtarauB    pr«>i>ii<iikB  dnaa 
•lOM.  •• 

our  aoMlwa  and  »  <• 

Mr  unttoriM,  aii  to  <  i 
Btrloily  war  laMMUaa  wtu  ba 


pafiOQ  vhi 

ahMMint 

wiirk'ia   II 

shKiH.f  i.Am  «r  fcwiw.    Tho  mnwito 

BitMt  ba  to  restnra 

and  antlnr  to  tht  « om* 

sially,    econ<  and     hu> 

oaaAot  ba  »  *''  •'  """-"t 

largar  pro» 

ItMBan  daaaobitwMnn'ii      o'>i   !•-■- 

of  faUura  iMty  ba  to  set  the  vet- 

tha  re  ht  JUtloa.  oInt* 

rievanca  <  .  ,;  baaa  wrongad. 

at  odds  wfth  fellow-Aiucitcauf.  his  feellnga 

an  czplo«if«  fuel,  raadjr  to  be  tguitad  by  fu* 

turw  denitt^ofUM. 
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The  very  first  need  In  the  present  situation 
Is  to  end  neglect  of  the  human  problems 
of  the  change-over  from  war  to  pesce 

In  the  report  of  recent  date  submltt.ed 
by  Bernard  M.  Baruch  to  Gen.  Omar  V. 
Bradley,  he  urged  General  Bradley  to  set  up 
three  different  committees:  One.  to  make  an 
Impartial  study  and  public  report,  aiming 
at  the  complete  traiuformation  of  the  vet- 
erans' medical  service:  second,  to  make  a 
similar  study  of  nonmedical  matters  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  to  simplify  and 
decentralize  its  procadurea;  and  third,  to 
work  with  Congress  In  making  an  intensive 
review  of  all  existing  QI  legislation  in  need 
of  amending. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  a 
veteran  still  in  camp,  who  statea: 

"As  my  Representative.  I  bring  to  your  at- 
tention a  discrepancy  which  you  can  help 
to  correct. 

"I  am  certain  my  complaint  has  your  con- 
sideration already. 

"Soon  I  will  become  an  ex-aervlceman.  and 
will  therefore  be  eligible  under  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  for  a  few  beneflta. 

"I  am  Interested  mainly  In  becoming  an 
educated,  worth-while  citizen.  Therefore,  I 
am  Interested  in  tha  educational  clause  of 
this  bill. 

"Mr.  KzixT,  why  haa  Congress  put  school 
within  the  veteran's  reach,  yet  only  allowed 
a  cooUe  subsistence 

"Is  It  possible  for  a  married  man  to  live 
on  a  175  monthly  budget?  Indeed.  It  is  not. 
"Try  to  amend  this  unjust  subsistence." 
This  letter  is  one  of  many  received  each 
day  in  our  offices  showing  the  tiealre  on  the 
part  of  these  boys  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion. 

Considering  the  present  living  costs.  It 
seems  that  some  rrcon.slderation  should  be 
given  to  the  question  of  training  pay  or  sub- 
sistence allowance  while  pursuir.g  vocational 
rehabilitation  or  education  or  inining.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  recommended  a 
change  in  the  rates  of  increased  pension  for 
the  former  and  the  House  bill  raises  the 
latter  $10  per  month.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  suggested  that,  Instead,  considera- 
tion be  given  to  a  flat  rate  for  vi>terans  with- 
out dependents,  wltb  laeraaaad  amoimt  for 
veterans  with  dependants,  aitd  that  the 
amounts  ba  tbe  same  under  bsth  acts  but 
with  provisions  that  tbe  vetart.n  may.  not- 
withstanding such  allowancea.  continue  to 
raeatva  whatever  pension,  retirement  pay.  or 
ooBapanaatton  he  may  otherwtas  be  entitled 
to  raeatva.  Adoptinn  of  such  Hit  rata  would 
solve  many  administrative  ditntulties  now 
Inherent  in  the  provisions  of  the  two  acta 
and  would  go  fur  to  prevent  attempts  to 
switch  back  and  forth  aa  between  vocational 
rehabllltntlon  training  undrr  I'uhlic  Law  16 
and  aducailuu  or  iralnihg  ludar  Public 
U«M«. 

Tba  ags  fsetor  haa  aauaad  mtioh  eriticism, 
possibly  Utrough  lark  nt  undriatandlng  of 
the  ejwet  Intent  and  purpose  •  ..-.r  Tua 
education    pnivialons   nf    thi*    '  ut 

Act  wsre  111' ::  fr;!  •-.  r  \---  -•^'  .'....«a 

adUcntlui)  <  inlef' 

ruptsd  by  lu'tivs  ssrvu>    a  <«§ 

added  to  the  slleot  ttmt   am  M 

ysMt  oC  MS  at  the  <  lu 

aaltvs  aarrlM  would  b<  od 

to  havt  had  bts  idtMs  intsr* 

ruptad.    Thia  was  mat  .-;  ^^idaaaa 

In  (avitr  n(  I  ha  ynuni  its.    Hom¥Hi, 

Ibo  I    veterans   ten    iiuti    li   v^hpm  aa 

Uti  .l»ii  nf  protjf  upon  r  •  in  it  show 

nation   or    '•  nther 

r  rttralntiiR  iimltad 

to  1  year  White  It  ta  b«M' vr.i  <  .'  there 
will  not  bs  a  ureal  >iMrph..i  ,,i  ,  i  .'iiMns 
deairiitg  to  take  >>  ca* 

Uonal  op|>ortMhlt  i<  ,      ...i  tba 

mera  a'.iatenre  cit  <  at  la  dlB- 

euil  of  pf" '    "'  '  •  >Moo 

has  bean  \  vi- 

sion but  It  haa  nsvartbalaaa  ere  tted  a  great 

ZCI^App.— 


deal  of  dlsaaUsfactlon  and  charges  of  dis- 
crimination. It  la  beltrvad  tbe  Ooi^rsai 
may  well  desire  to  reexamine  tbla  aobjae* 
and  poaalbty  also  the  question  of  moev  ads^ 
quataly  defining  the  extent  at  oouraaa  of 
education  or  training. 

However,  wltb  regard  to  tba  aga  faefeor.  I  aaa 
glad  to  note  that  a  »— «^*t  Vtaaaea  aobooai- 
mlttee  voted  yesterday  to  remove  aQ  r^ 
Btrictlons  on  veterana'  edticatlQB  vadsr  the 
OI  bill  Pf  rights. 

Experlrnca  would  indicate  need  for  soma 
leeway  In  paytog  for  short,  intensive  couraea. 
Under  tba  formula  preacnbcd  In  the  act.  tt 
la  neocaaary  to  prorate  the  maxlmnm  amount 
of  $600  ovar  the  period  conatttuttng  an  ordi- 
nary school  year.  It  Is  bellavod  ttat  vatarans 
who  desire  only  stxb  short  oouraM  should  bs 
permitted  to  bsva  theci  with  all  aapawaaa 
p«Ud  wlihin  the  limltatlnn  of  the  SOOO  mast- 
mum.  Uo«-eTer,  in  order  to  provide  ada- 
quate  protection  to  both  tha  vetarans  and 
the  Government.  It  is  felt  that  tha  Admin- 
istration should  haw  the  aoSbort^  to  enter 
into  contracts  respecting  rates.  It  would 
still  be  required  that  tbe  inBtltutlons  be  ap- 
proved by  the  approprtato  Stats  agtnclaa. 

Similar  recommendattos  la  mads  with  n- 
spect  to  tbe  use  oC  cortaapaBdanea  courses 
and  correspondence  schools.     It  aaasaa  only 
approprute  that  tbare  alionld  exist  authority 
to  protect  against  oversaHlag  of  such  coursaa. 
Perhaps  it  la  safe  to  say  that  the  graataaC 
amount  of  interest  has  been  evldencad  ta, 
and  tlM  greatest  amount  of  controversy  haa 
arisen  over,  the  loan-guaranty  provisions  of 
Utle  III  of  the  act.     Tbe  financial  )oama)a 
and    the    public   pres   fcencrally    iMiva   dis- 
played  prominently   criticisms   and  sufdzes- 
tlosis    coBcerning    such     provisions.     Theaa 
range  all  of  tbe  way  from  minor  modifica- 
tions with  a  view  to  exnedttlnn  of  admla- 
istratlve  procedures,  to  the  entire  elimina- 
tion of  the  provlaioD  or  the  trailer  of  tlie 
functions   to   other   governmental    agenalea. 
Particular  emphasis  haa  been  placed  by  staoae 
upon  tiie  transfer  ot  tha  hoaas-loaa  fxmc- 
tions   to   the   Federal  Houslnf?   Admlalstra- 
tlon.    No  recommendations  with  respect  to 
thla  matter  have  l>een  mads  for  Uie  reason 
it   is   felt   to   be   tba  duty  of   the   Veterans' 
Admlnlstrsttoa  to  parform  to  ttia  twst  of  its 
ability  ttMiaa  funettoBs  and  rasponsltillitlaa 
placed  upon  it  by  tba  Congrasa.    Ooaaadadly, 
from  tbe  standpoint  of  purely  functtoaal  op> 
erationa.  all  resporalbiluies  of  tbe  VatsOBOO* 
Adminlstrstton  eoukt  be  tranaf erred  to  other 
agenelea.    It   Is   beltavcd.   huwrvrr.   that    tt 
haa  baan  and  will  continns  to  bs  tha  vtaw  or 
tba  Oongrsaa  that  sU  veterans'  bansts  aa 
such  should  be  administered  by 
rstber  than  batng  sesttarad  amoo 
of  i«MMlaa. 

Oraat  mistind««rstnuding  toss  ettated  from 
ths  very  beginning  with  rrspect  to  the  loan 
faaturaa  of  lbs  act.  In  aoms  wsy.  ths  ua- 
prsssloB  was  broadoaatsd.  avao  to  the  moM 
far-flung  battle  froau.  that  all  tlM  dta- 
ohnrgtd  vetaian  bad  to  do  was  to  take  hta 
hoaorabla  diaaharga  aarudoata  ta  aoase  place 
Md  ba  handad  out  M.OOd.  Oonaa^uaotly. 
dtaippolauiisnt  Is  sxpres»sd  wbsa  nt  tadi 
out  that  he  haa  to  |u  thruugh  tha  ardlaary 
proaaOuraa  With  re»psat  to  lotiins  a  lonn, 
ft  ah  utd  be  kept  In  aitBd,  taa,  that  tha  aat 
waa  iittandad.  as  the  aaoaa  lanltaa.  aa  a 


SSuMiny  II  roMUdi  ■•  • 

Sfwnastkm  mWk  pun 


puretUMHifl  •  ^OHM.  fina. 


»  to  iMi  vNfe  looi  «• 
Mi«  IdMtfcW  OM  bast 


buaineae,  tif  whatever  he  mny  d^elre 

I'hlA  provtstoM  of  the  OI  bill  should  ba 
ottrhawfod.  Ooafrass  la  qutta  akw  to  tha 
aoid  for  MNh  glMMiMi  lad  1  btllffo  iwift 
iorrfstlvt  MUM  CM  to  iMi  vNfe  food  «•• 
aauttve  sbittty  to 
thought  of  tha  aaaaowvi 
rosilera  with  that  of  the 

Aa  an  asample  of  how  luoaly  drawn  some 
featuraa  of  ths  OI  Isw  ste.  under  the  act 
esch  enllstad  vateraa  a  sutlMrtaMd  to  bor- 


row  for  either  the  ptirchase  of  a  he:,  c  rr 
farm  or  to  go  into  bUElneaa.  but  this  must 
l>e  dona   in   2  years.     The  Coveinmciit    w.U 
guarantee  S2.000  of  aoch  loans.     Let  v 
the  unguarantaed  portion  is  another  "^ 
or  I4.O0O  hi  al.    If  onahaW  the  lO.c 
sHglbls  wtaraas  talka  advantage  ot  tt.  tnai 
awaaa  MO.OOOJOO.OOO  of  bomrwlnga.     Think 
of  that  praaaora  gotag  Into  tha  market  for 

a  hanaat  htgh-prawra  aalaaaaa  wfil  raop 

unless  the  tine  is  extended. 

Spread  ovar  10  years,  the  GI  loans  can  aerve 
as  a  stabthziaff  lortm.  humanly  as  Weil  aa 
economically.  Many  vataiaua  may  prefer  at- 
tending school  baCoca  bwyVf  a  horns,  farm, 
or  iHumass.  Others,  wbo  plan  ou  golbg  into 
buslnaas.  will  t>ave  a  battar  duuioa  iu  suc- 
ceed if  they  flrat  gain  axpartaaoa  by  taking  a 
Job  In  their  particular  tine. 

Some  recommendatlOBS  are  being  conakt- 
ered.  Many  suggestions  are  being  made  ovar 
the  feature  of  the  loan  provision  of  this  act. 
Tbe  greatcat  obatacle  encountered  to  date 
la  the  reaaonabla  normal  value  provision  of 
the  law  Tba  laquhement  has  made  it  al- 
most impoaslble  for  tenders  to  make  lonni  on 
exlstlnir  properties.  The  demand  for  existing 
properties  tn  most  of  the  larger  cities,  due  to 
wartime  coagestlon  and  swollen  tncomaa. 
has  made  It  practically  irapoaalble  to  buy 
existing  properties  st  prtees  equivalent  to 
reprorfuettep  eoats  lesa  depredation.  Gener- 
ally speaktBg.  and  putting  It  in  the  brletaat 
poaalMe  language,  that  is  about  what  la 
meant  by  reaaonabla  lausaal  vaJas. 

Tba  Vet«:zajta'  ddmtntaf ration  caabwit  In- 
sure under  tha  preasut  law  any  loan,  bo  mat- 
ter how  amall  or  how  good  It  may  look  to  tha 
lender,  if  the  GI  la  pairing  a  prloa  lati^ar 
than  the  reaaonabto  normal  value.  This  a 
true  even  though  the  OI  la  ready,  wiutng.  and 
able  to  pay  out  of  his  own  funcW  the  ditlcr- 
ence  between  tlic  mortgage  loan  ( 100  percent 
of  reasonable  normal  value)  and  tbe  pur- 
chase price. 

The  time  element  required  in  proeeaalng 
these  home  loaia  Is  unwnrttnble.  Admitting 
that  whenever  any  new  system  is  first  set  up 
It  takes  longer  to  procea  than  It  does  latar 
on.  If  everytxjdy  connected  with  the  trana- 
actton  beromes  familiar  with  ccdure. 

still    the   present    rules   and    :  riia   are 

unneceasarlly  detailed  and  Pumbruome.  1 
know  thst  the  Vetersns'  Administration,  of 
eonrae.  were  trying  to  throw  all  of  the  aafe- 
guards  thev  possfbty  could  around  thr  trsni- 
action  to  prutect  the  veteran,  but  tbry  huve 
done  It  BO  well  and  so  nnamlotalj  that  the 
average  employee  in  a  bsnk,  aMVtgsae  hotue, 
or  other  qpdMtad  laadtaf  bMHiaQoa  |ust 
cannot  comprslsend  all  aC  tha  detalla.  and  bb 
a  result  hu  attlttide  In  tha  flrat  place  dis- 
eoursges  the  vetaraaa,  not  because  i|ie  land- 
ing inaututtoa  ha  lipraaawta  dost'ttwai 
ronperate,  but  it  la  atiapty  tha  Wbow  ht 
factor  that  whrnever  anythlni  gata  loo 
piirtiied  aebedy  waata  to  have  aagahtng  to 
(Id  with  It. 
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HON.  MaviN 

ur  il.tlN- 

IN  TMI  noon  or  MmBKUrMTIW 

Tfturatfdy.  ffm>tmhrr  ti.  2l«f 

Mr   PRICl  of  imwiii.     Mr    llpraker. 

undor  loavr  •-  —--^^  - — 1     -  the 

Raooda  X  il  :• 

which  ippoarcd  in  the  W  am  Post, 

today.    November     IS.     i-.^.    aafcUted. 
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I'     k  Army  Train 

i  <  A«MT  TftAtwiita  IN  Umns 

6T«Tts  Mahmu 

It  thu  ICation  must  havt  eompttlsory  mliu 
Ury  trainiDc.  in  sbould  Im  in  kMplnf  witb 
traditloD.  Um  Cftthollo  butu^  of 
tfacUrtd  h«r*  )rMt«r<U)r. 
•  NMlMMMl  tfraftcd  at  tha  op«ntnc  •«•• 
Of  tiM  Munial  S-dfiv  mMting  of  th« 
ftt  CathoUo  t  v.  It  WM  Ml- 

ib*t  our  OaTtniiu.'tii  v«j»)or«  tte  po«« 
•tbtlitf    of    bkving     miUtary     woMrtptloa 
la  aU  eouatrlM. 


i 


TlM  tMtUnc.  prwUlad  onr  by  HUi  tmi* 

Dvnnta    Cardlnul    Doufhrrty.    arrh* 
of  PbiUdatphia  and  Amarlca'a  only 

It.  kta«|tit  toffctlwr  onwoKtaMUly  lOO 

Mrtiam  ani  archbubopt  from  all  paru  u( 
l^'  y. 

J  r  rMinluttnn.  tha  bUhopa  lald: 

'  \\^  i.<  VI  .r  tiio  tinp«rntlv«  noad  for 
prrt>Hr''<tnr'.n  tat  tha  adaquato  dafan—  of 
uur  <    Mntry  lu  nil  circumstaneM. 

"tu  (trt(<rmUilnt(  iihnt  (  <■•  national 

def' '         "i    uur   pfpari  '  ■— f^a,  our 

O'  :it.  wa  faal.  ' '  !ta  pua> 

Blbiiiy  (.{1  TUtllUry  coi 

Uhadlna:  «•  and.  to '. 

wall  r  >r  eootfol  of  acouuuuo 

aMUt«  :     .Jtintrlaa  may  ba  uaad 

loload  w«t(tit  lo  our  pi»«  for  atjch  abolition." 


tary  training  !i 
ff  -y  rt)r  prwent  adaqunte  deff 

of  N,  ....   wp  tttl   that   auch   train... k 

ai>  In  kt'cplnR  with  American  tradl- 

tloii.  i>M.<i   that,  iptfclflrally : 

"1.  Voluntary  eniutmcnta  in  the  armrd 
forcea  should  be  attmulated  as  much  aa  poa- 
alblr.  to  provide  our  first  line  of  defense; 

•^.  Any  period  of  enforced  training  should 
ba  intcflTated  wli.h  normal  school  life;  and, 

••3.  Tha  War  and  Navy  Departments  should 
vork  with  recognized  moral  leadership  to 
eorrect  cerUln  policies  and  attitudes  which 
have  wrought  grave  moral  damage  to  great 
numbers  of  young  people  la  the  armed  serv- 
ices during  the  lost  5  yaars. 

■  "Hi*"  bUhopa  are  much  concerned  with 
ru  :'.  to  the  situation  In  Europe  and  are 
mut  a  In  favor  of  American  relief  aid  to  Ger- 
many.  Austria,   and    HunKary." 


Has  Civil  Service  Any  Meaning  Lnd'^'r 
the  New  Deal? 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

IN  Dii:  lUjizL  OF  rF»";;-'-'r.N :  \-ivF- 

M'      M-  K^:.\V       :     v.-..consln,      M: 
r,  the  following  leuer  from  a  con- 
-u  ^.  nt.  I  have  i>erson.i'!v  k"own  for  a 
quaiier  of  a  century,  c      ''  n. <  many  of 
the  c\  .ons  I   ha-.      :::i  :•     f  civil 

servicj  _.;.        the  present  „„:i;.:.;  ;.atlon: 

WATM-jrcTCM,  D.  C  .  Sovfmber  14,  1945. 
Ron.  IUn>  P.  Ut.<vtAT, 

Ho'^se  O.Tlre  Building. 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 
Mr  l^^  Cci«ca.xsaKAM :  Thla  letter  may 
aarre  aa  a  revelation  to  those  of  you  who 
U«  unaware  o:  »h..t  U  happening  In  our 
■o-cal'.r<1  c.v;:-s?rvlce  system.  I  wUl  relate 
a  r  ICC  which  I  had  tr  : 

^'  .y  know  that  I  hav,  :„-,; 

c. ...    .u*  u  what  I  am  about  to  t«U  you. 


'     '1  :aanent  clvil-service 

'     .     ,  .'•  such  by  virtue  of 

an  exami:  1  I  pa«tcd  In  Wtaconaln, 

u^rk  tn  lit-i  i  — u  had  10  ycara  unbrokan 
c,  am  a  widow  of  a  vetaran  of  tha  Plrat 
w  ..ii  War.  hava  a  permanent  iitatua  and  all 
tha  oUter  requtramenta  which  ara  naetiaary 
to  maiatain  my  poaitlon  with  tha  Oovarn* 

Stnea  IMI  I  hava  b«an  am|»loyad  tn  ona 
or  two  war  afaneiaa;  it  happona  that  tha 
Moond  affaney  airployad  ma  t>acauaa  I  waa 
unwtlltnt  to  mova  out  of  tha  rity  with  tha 
flrsl  aganry  by  which  I  waa  emrloyed. 

Stnea  tha  war  baa  asdad  tba  praaant 
•fltaejr  —  Foraifn  ■eoaonle  Admtniatra* 
tloo    hM  or  i«  btlni  Uquldn* 

lo  th»  r\itaa  and  ragulatlona 

quall^  -.  hava  put  ma  on  tha  "A"  Hat 

for  ri ;..  howavar.  wa  hare  baan  taken 

o?ar  by  tha  State  Deparlmrs'i  and  wtra  called 
Into  a  mn  •        and  told  that  by  April 

1M6  thar>  v  ba  400  rmplnyaea  left. 

This   f»  ma   soma   Utile   appre- 

han*U)n,    .    ..  ■•    furt    thxt    I    ha' r    11 

aaauraaiea  thr    i  wui  to  be  p 

Tbortfort,  X  niled  .  i.irm  67  ,;, ,. 

tlon  blank,  and  h'  r  tha  i:act  that  Oen- 

arm)  Acrountir  -  (  ^  m  naail  of  emptofoao 

went  there  r  tervlaw, 

^'  ry  u  C.\ir  3.  and  dur  to  two  nuto- 

m>a  It  la  now  $3,940,  including  our 
biwiu  pay  ratst.  Aa  you  know,  I  am  a  Aacal 
account  dark. 

I  was  told  when  I  hnd  my  Interview  in 
Oanarai  Accounting  omca  that  my  aalary 
waa  too  high,  that  tha  only  (rsda  S  poaitlon 
-irallabit  at  thla  time  was  in  3t.  Loulii.  Mo. 
wt*  likewise  told  that  if  I  vera  hired  by 
the  General  Accounting  Offlca  I  would  loan 
my  permanent  statua.  would  tiave  to  work 
there  1  yaar  on  probation,  and  likely  aa  not 
If  thpy  deeldfld  to  cut  the  fore*  would  b«  tha 
first  to  go  because  I  would  be  hired  as  a 
war  appointee.  The  gentleman  suggested 
that  I  leave  my  application  nnd  call  him  from 
time  to  time  m  caaa  aomethlng  might 
turn  up. 

I  waa  accompanied  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
really  a  war  appointee,  having  been  In  the 
Government  only  3  years,  but  also  a  grade 
CAF-5  without  RUtomatic  raises  as  she  has 
not  had  her  CAF-5  12  months,  which  Is  the 
required  time  for  an  automatic  raise,  but 
with  the  baa'.c  pay  raise  her  aalary  la  ap- 
proximately ta.320. 

This  friend  of  mine  was  called  for  an  Inter- 
view after  I  was;  Incidentally  she  Is  a  native 
of  one  of  the  Southern  States,  iind  her  appli- 
cation bore  the  name  cf  a  relai  Ive,  namely  a 
southern  . 

Understand  me  now,  ehe  has  had  3  years 
In  the  Government,  is  a  war  appointee  with 
no  clvil-service  status. 

Her  grade  CAF-5  was  remarked  upon  but. 
after  cousideral)le  conversation  it  was  prac- 
tically decided  that  she  was  tc  have  a  pcsl- 
tlon.  would  be  rated  aa  a  grade  4.  but  would 
retain  her  same  salary  which  is  one  of  the 
steps  In  grade  4.  meaning  the  top  salary  cf 
grade  4  is  »2.560.  The  gentleman  Is  to  call 
her.  after  wh.ch  she  will  go  there  as  an 
I  :nployce. 

When  she  came  back  where  1  was  waiting 
nr.d  told  me.  I  calmly  walked  up  to  the  Inter- 
viewer and  requested  my  appUcitlon,  teUlng 
the  gentleman  that  I  had  reco  isldered  and 
)t  wish  to  be  connected  with  any  agency 
w  a  discriminated  against  a  permanent 
civil-serv.ce  employee,  a  veteranji'  widow,  one 
with  a  permanent  status,  and  10  years'  un- 
broken aervlce.  qualifications  which  had  put 
me  In  the  A  bracket.  I  told  hitn  there  was 
no  mention  made  of  giving  mu  a  position 
at  grade  4  and  still  retaining  my  $2.£40  which 
Is  included  in  that  grade,  therefore,  I  felt 
I  had  been  unfairly  treated  and  'sould  thank 
him  for  my  application  back. 

The  gentleman  asked  me  to  have  a  seat, 
said  he  waa  not  there  to  apolog  ze  for  any- 
thing but  that  our  cases  were  different.  He 
said  fh^  was  a  war  appointee  and  I  had  a 
statu.-    ...^  "...    he  tliought  It  would  be  im- 


n;  \T.  rF:coRD 

w'.se  for  it>a  to  ba  blrad  aa  a  war  appoint**. 
Ue  said  ,"$h»  might  b«  let  out  anyway  whara 
ah*  la."  I  wanted  to  t*U  blm  that  she  would 
nav*r  b*  jlet  out  of  anywh*r*  regardleaa  of 
b*r  b*ln0  a  war  appoint**,  with  that  nam* 
on  h*r  •opllcatton,  but  tb*  lady  la  a  friend 
of  mtn*  Tnd  felt  It  might  b*  dttloyal.  Ha 
aald  thatch*  had  not  promlaed  bar  a  poau 
tlon  and  k  told  him  I  had  not  aald  that  b* 
had.  but  I  hat  ah*  aa  good  aa  had  It. 

Wh*n  ti  I  told,  "Of  eourat.  I  are  not  hera  to 
apolo(Uw  to  anyon*.  I  do  not  bav*  to,"  I  taid 
I  realii!*d  that,  but  that  America  waa  a  fr** 
country  snd  that  h*  could  do  aa  b*  wished 
and  I  wmild  demand  th*  aara*  privllei*:  so 
wantad  h  m  tu  know  I  waa  no  longer  lnt*r« 
t*t*d;  I  ilao  tuid  htm  that  I  fuaMad  tbu 
would  be  the  last  poaitlon  I  would  try  for, 
avvn  thovih  I  waa  a  widow,  aa  It  rather  went 
against  n  y  prlnciplaa  tu  shove  myaelf  ab*ad 
of  the  miuy  voUmui.s  of  thla  war  who  war* 
Bittini  tt»rr  tiy  watting  for  a  ohanc* 

to  find  a  ,K  ■> 

I  was  pi  nmptad  to  make  this  remark  by  th* 
fact  that  :h*  lady  being  discussed  ha4  a  htia. 
band  making  In  th*  neighborhood  of  MOO 
per  mont«.  She  ti  only  one  of  hundrada  cf 
women  wir  appointcea  who  ar*  b*tng  given 
preference  over  thoa*  who  have  to  work  and 
who  havdatl  the  quallficattona  n*o«aaary,  tu< 
t*th*r  w|  ;b  a  parmanent  atatus. 

Thougli  t  torn*  of  you  legtatatort  would  Ilka 
to  know  vhat  la  going  on  In  thla  ao-catled 
merit  aya  am.  and  wUh  ydu  would  find  out 
for  m*  If  on*  haa  to  b*  bom  aouth  of  tha 
Maaon-Dilton  line  to  bold  a  poaitlon  with 
the  Qavefnment  during  this  admtnUtratlon 
which  la  tialntnlned  by  the  ta.xe*  paid  by  all 
regardleM  of  any  line. 
Sinpercly, 

A  DuiL^osioNXD  CnriL-Saavici  Emflotci. 

Mr.  Shaker,  we  have  read  about  the 
41-polnt  football  player  released  from 
the  Army.  We  have  known  New  Deal 
Job  holders  In  Wiscon.sln  who  never  made 
$1.£00  a  year  before  Jolnlne  the  New  Deal 
forces  and  have  seen  them  blossom  forth 
with  a  $11,400  a  year  job  although  they 
had  never  had  the  background  to  qualify 
for  the  job  in  the  first  place. 

This  type  of  procedure  may  be  good 
politics  and  we  can  expect  more  of  It  as 
the  Pentiergastian  approach  is  added, 
but  it  do«s  not  make  for  good  government 
regardless  of  what  administration  is  in 
power.     , 


A  Great  Leader 


ExflENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLLIVER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THfl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATRliS 

Thursday.  November  15,  1945 

Mr.  BOLUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  tribute  to  a  great  agricul- 
tural leader,  Ralph  K.  Bliss.  Iowa  direc- 
tor of  agricultural  extension  work.  mad3 
by  Paul  A.  Johnson,  Crawford  County 
extensioi  director,  Denison.  Iowa. 

Let  m*  say  that  I  heartily  concur  in 
all  the  praise  given  Director  Bliss  by  my 
friend  Johnson.  For  many  years  a  great 
degree  o|  the  agricultural  progress,  edu- 
cation, and  information  in  Iowa  may  be 
attributed  to  Dr.  Bliss  and  his  coworkers. 
His  service  during  the  war  has  bsen  out- 
standing in  inspiring  and  leading  cur 
Iowa  farmers  to  even  greater  production 
of  food  for  war. 


flHlHIi 


.\ 


\'  TO  THE  CONC^F'=^^Tf  \  \L  RECORD 


A  \\H):\ 


Iowa  rural  f'  unuca  th»  Nation  l>y 

th*lr  record  p:  1  of  fi^^d  for  victory, 

nt*  y*ar»  of  war  '        "  '   '^i*- 

tlon.  not  alone  m  ti  '"f, 

milk,  and  •rr*.  but  alao  in  the  prrcenl  in- 
er*aa*  ov*r  the  thre*  highest  prewar  yenra. 
Hard  work,  planning,  cooperation,  and  In- 
formed  rural  leadership  did  the  Job.  A  dl- 
vln*  providence  kept  off  drouth  and  h*l)>*d 
tb*  farmer  by  giving  good  grow  ng  w*ath*r. 

A  gr*at  leader,  who  more  tnan  anyon* 
elN*  Inaplred  Inwn  farm  folk  to  hav*  an 
undaretanding  of  th*  n**d  fur  food  and  who 
davlBcd  a  aysum  of  eommunitf  l*ad*ni  to 
aid  In  apreadmg  knowledge  of  how  bait  to 
prodtiee  It,  wm  Iowa's  dlrcK«toi  of  agrlctil- 
tural  ejttenalon  work,  Ralph  K  1MI»*. 

Director  Bllaa  haa  ■f>ent  n  lir 'ttm*  In  tb* 
•arvtoa  of  t  H*  »arly 

laarnad  to  1  vnd  tbein. 

to  work  with  t)  iiadBtataa 

*nt«r*d  the  w.i  ..  and  work- 

ing to  carry  the  nw  tat  "food  will  win 

th*  war  and  wrIU  1  o"  to  ewry  family 

tm  Iowa,    food  nn  for  victory,    Tl>a 

lUlcklv  vieuiry  ccu'd  b*  iron  tb*  !•« 
be  th*  toaa  In  Uvea  and  In  daitruetlon 
of  propaHy,  our  alUaa  must  b«t  t*d  eo  that 
they  eould  carry  on.  It  could  b*  no  half- 
way aSort.  Thre*  aon*  in  tb*  srmed  aervio* 
w*r*  an  in>>  irii(i<<n  to  Dtrvetor  BItaa. 

W.th  a  K  of  labor  and  of  farm  ma> 

ebiT  'I, ill  luuld  not  b*  r*i))ac*d  by  n*w 
aqi  Iowa  farm  folka  on  the  hom* 
frtii  t!ieir  ^ons  and  lautihtera  ob 
Vh<  by  an  all-out  eRurt  that 

got  rvaulU. 

Tha  clear  vlalon.  tb*  driving  purpoa*.  th* 
inaplred  leadership  of  R.  K.  BlUs  was  one  of 
the  prime  factors  In  unltltig  lo-va  farm  folK 
to  do  the  Job.  The  director  hiis  a  right  to 
feel  proud  of  this  record  and  the  part  agri- 
culture extension  played  In  It.  Iowa  haa  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  the  record  Iowa  went 
over  the  top  every  victory  drive.  In  feed,  and 
in  Industrial  production.  lowii's  sons  and 
daughters  wrote  their  names  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  armed  forcea  of  thr  Nation. 

"A  great  task  now  lies  ahepd."  said  Di- 
rector Bliss  at  a  recent  extersion  confer- 
ence. "Peace  has  hardw  problems  to  solve 
than  the  war.  There  was  no  division  of 
opinion  as  to  the  need  of  victory  in  war. 
There  is  a  great  need  now  for  a  common 
purpose  and  a  united  front  ~o  solve  the 
problems  of  winning  the  peac;  or  we  wUl 
lose  the  victory  won  on  the  bat  ;lefield 

"A  hungry  world  must  be  f^d.  Starving 
people  cannot  live  in  peace.  D?8perate  peo- 
ple will  follow  dictators.  America  must  de- 
velop peace  or  all  the  victory  will  be  lost. 
Rural  folk  must  study  these  jiroblems  and 
knowing  the  facts  must  see  that  our  leaders 
choose  the  roads  lo  world  unity:  to  keep  the 
peace  and  outlaw  war." 

Iowa  rural  people  must  ke^^p  Informed. 
That  Is  the  big  Job  extension  has  to  do. 


More  Support  From  Californii  and  Mich- 
igan for  H.  i'  >9:n  r  F-^dicate 
Cancer  and  Pouo 


EXTENSION  OP  REM(\RKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLI  \M  H     Tl   LN    a 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  15   1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  I  desire  to  set 
forth  two  letters:   one  from  the  secre- 


tary of  Western  Yolo  Orange,  of  Brooka. 
Calif.,  en  '  '  copy  of  a  reaolutlon 
pajuscd  bi  :  n  Yolo  Orange,  No.  423, 

In  support  of  my  bill.  H.  R.  3930.  tc 
approi>rlate  fund.i  for  rc^toarch  into  th* 
cauaea  and  cure  of  cancer  and  InfantUt 
paralysin;  the  other,  a  letter  from  Bir- 
mingham. Mich.,  commending  my  bill : 

BaooKB,  CALir .  October  23,  1945. 
Hon  WiutAM  H  SnvtNaoN, 
Houxr  of  HeprrifntaUvri, 

WaHtitngton..  D.  C 
ncAa  Bn ;  Kncloaed  la  a  ropy  of  tour  roaolu- 
tloua     recently     pnaaed     by     Weatern     Yolo 

Or; "    •^e  fourtl-.     '   •*  '-' •  support  of 

yi'  lire  on  < 

\\c  iKtvp  w!  ugrcuman  asking 

hl»  nuppcrt  <-f 

Y«ni  luly, 

HciTN  Pttsrt, 

ferrrfary, 
•  •  •  •  • 

"4.  cANcaa  AMD  XNr ANTtLa  riUULvata 
"JlaaelMi.  That  Waawib  Ydo  Oraa«a.  No. 
421,  i^fimmeiida  that  OoniriM  approprftv* 
up  tu  ■  )()  tiv  r*>iaroh  by  QovMm* 

m*nt  nnu  ,  ig*nol*a  Into  the  oatia*  and 

cur*  of  or.  t  pokhumyeliiis." 

The  ab<  <aaa*d  by  W**t> 

ent  Yolu  <. <H^. 

HauM  Ptam, 

S*or*t*fy. 

BiaaitNOMAM.  Mrctt .  Ootob#r  3t,  i94i. 
Waprmnuovt  Wiluam  h.  guvmaow, 
HouM  OflM  BuUatng, 

Wthinaton.D.C 
DsAa  RBFaaanrrartva  BtrvKNtoM:    I    hav* 
Just  r«ad  of  your  propoaad  bill  for  an  appro- 
priation for  research  for  the  cauae  and  cur* 
of  cancer  and  pollomyelitia 

You  can  Juatly  be  proud  of  your  bill,  for  It 
Is  something  not  only  for  the  gocd  and  t>eneflt 
of  your  country,  but  of  all  humanity. 

It  is  one  thing  to  spend  money,  althougb 
possibly  necessary,  for  destruction,  but  en- 
tirely another  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

Millions  of  people  in  our  country  have  loat 
relatives  and  friends  through  these  cause* 
and  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

RespectftiUy  yours. 

B.  P  Hoaw. 


Former  Congressman  Nichols  Killed  in 
Army  Plane  Crash  When  Cuitiss- 
Wright  Motor  Failed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  HUGH  DL 


4  '^^ 

-  \  v. 


or    W.^SHINCTO- 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  15.  1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark-s.  I  would  like 
to  include  main  passages  of  an  interest- 
ing statement  sent  me  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Leib.  past  vice  commander,  Costello  Post, 
No.  15. 

Mr.  Leib  is  known  to  many  of  us  as 
having  interested  himself  actively  in  the 
causes  of  airplane  accidents. 

His  statement  follows: 

rORMXJl  CCM4CKXSSMAM  NICHOLS  KTI.U)  IM  ABMY 
PLANK  CRASH  WHTN  CLTlTlSS-waiCHT  MOTOS 
FAILCD 

(By  Joseph  Leib) 
On  Novemt>er  8.  1945.  the  Washington  Dally 
News  carried  a  banner  headline  announcing 


the    tragic   deatb    of   Jack    Nicbola.  ' 

MemtMr  of  Oongr***  from  Oklahoma.        a 

and  B»v*n  otb*r  paaa*flig*r*  and  crewmen  inat 
tb*lr  llv*a  in  a  B  aA  abortly  after  Uie  ill- 
fated  plane  to<^k  off  fror-  Addts  Ab«b*, 
nblopla.  airport. 

Why  NioholB  waa  riding  aroVMtf  In  an  Army 
plane  proawMBg  the  intereat  of  TVanaeoa- 
t  mental  *  W**t*m  />lr.  Inc.,  has  become  a 
f6i  quaatton.  la  it  not  abOBt  ttm*  thnt  th* 
American  people  be  informed  about  what  la 
Koing  on  and  how  their  money  is  being  apent, 
not  only  her*  tn  tli*  United  mat**,  but 
throuf.hout  the  world,  to  lAiild  prlVat*  t»»r. 
ncUis  with  aeivire  pereonnel  that  «li 
sent  home,  aitd  In  tb*  purcbaa*  of  e>  <  » 
ptan**.  I 

The  Congr***  may  wall  d*llbarat*  the  foU 
lowing  facta  In  th*  bop*  of  apariun  humtm 
live*  in  U\9  tutur*.  W*  r"  t -"^t  ai|r«*  that 
certain  air  accldanta  ar*  le.    Ob  tiM 
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ruiacd    thla    matter    with    Mr. 

numeroua  uoomUoo*  wuh  the  h< 

would  prub*  oondlUoiu  within  i> 

our  aircraft  plaitu.    lb«a*  *aaru  1  ragrat  to 

aay  vrara  in  vain. 

Now  It  U  Uagic  to  read  that  Ur, 
d'.ed  In  a  plane  manufactured  by  • 
that  was  under  severe  criticism  tor  aa*em- 
bllng  defective  aircraft. 

On  two  separate  occaalona  the  Senate  War 
Inveatlgatlng  Committee  lMb*d  oqt  at  tb* 
Curtlae-Wrlght  Corp.— onoe  on  July  10,  l»«a 
(S.  Rept.  No.  10),  aiul  again  oq  July  M. 
1846  (8.  Rept.  No.  1101.  The  history  and 
background  of  theac  repuru  are  too  well 
known  to  repeat  at  this  time.  Curtls*- 
Wrlght  produced  the  euslncs.  one  of  which 
f.'.iled.  that  ended  the  life  of  Jock  Nlchola. 
Why  this  engine  failed  we  may  never  know. 
Perhaps  Curtias-Wrljht  is  not  to  be  cen- 
sured for  this  tragedy — who  knows.  Yet  the 
Nichols  plane  was  powered  by  C-W  engine*. 

Along  these  same  lines,  however.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  B-"5'8  are  made  by 
the  North  American  Aviation  Corp.  With- 
out further  comment.  I  quote  a  story  that 
appeared    in    the    St.    Louis    Poet    Diapatcb 

on  January  22.  Id43.  It  was  an  Auociated 
Press  dispatch  from  Kanaa*  City,  Mo.,  and  tt 
reads: 

"Practices  at  war  plants  in  this  ar'  h 

tolerate,    encourage,    or    overlook    t:  e 

products  or  assembly  in  war  mater>aia  were 
condemned  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  here. 
The  report  was  made  in  the  case  *f  a  for*- 
man  of  the  North  American  bomber  plant, 
who  was  arrested  by  Government  agents  and 
charged  with  concealing  a  defect  on  an  en- 
gine part  with  chewing  gum  so  it  oould  pass 
inspection." 

In  addition  to  this  Verne  T  Iron*,  of  Irving, 
Tex.,  who  worked  for  the  Transcontinental  At 
Western  Airlines  for  10  years  and  then  be- 
came a  chief  test  pilot  for  the  North  Ameri- 
c^an  Aviation  plant  at  Dallas.  Tex.,  resigned 
from  that  aircraft  plant  in  disgust  early  in 
1044  after  be  bad  registered  vlgorcU;  prutesu 
that  the  company  was  pushing  out  defective 
planes. 

Said  lir.  Irona  In  a  sworn  affidavit:  "I  fed 
sure  that  the  priceless  llve»  of  young  aviators 
have  already  l>een  lost  due  to  such  defects 
and  surely  more  will  be  sacrificed  if  theae 
planes  are  to  continue  In  production  under 
the  slogan  Push  em  out  and  deliver  em 
regardleaa  of  condition.'  " 

Won't  we  ever  learn? 


system,     i  will  relate  said  he  was  not  there  to  apologjte  for  any- 

■  which  I  had  today  in  thing  but  that  our  cases  were  different     He 

1  may  know  that  I  hare  tir  -  .:d  she  was  a  war  appointee  and  I  had  a 

-at  1  am  abou*.  to  t«U  you.  status  and  that  he  thought  It  would  be  un- 


His  service  during  the  war  has  been  out- 
standing in  inspiring  and  leading  cur 
Iowa  fartncrs  to  even  greater  production 
of  food  for  war. 


der  leave  to  extend  my  remsrks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  I  dtsire  to  set 
forth  two  letters:  one  from  the  secre- 


(By  Joseph  Lelb) 
On  Novetntoer  8.  1045,  the  Washington  Daily 
News  earned  a  banner  headlme  announcing 


the   slogan    'Push     em    out   and    deliver 
regardless  ot  condition.'  " 
Won't  we  ever  learn? 
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TONAL  RECORD 


Address  to  thr  Vermont  Society  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  Wiiiiam  D. 
Hass  tf,    Sfcrftary    to    President    Tru- 

n.an       Mf  .'onal   to  Charles  A.   Webb, 

IS80   19A', 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 


IICN   CHARLES  A.  PLU>!LEY 


or  vKiMom 
IN   I  HE  HOUSE  OP 


A-nvES 


Thursday.  November  15,  1945 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  consent 
having;  heretofore  been  granted.  I  am 
extending  my  remarics  and  including  a 
tribute  to  the  late  Charles  A.  Webb,  long- 
time cor  nal  secretary,  prepared 
for  deli\':.  ■  the  Vermont  Society  of 
Uw  District  ol  Columbia,  on  the  evening 
of  November  10.  by  Wlliinm  D  Hassett. 
secretary  to  President  Tnirn  u.  Because 
of  the  enforced  absence  of  M:  H  >  sett  on 
cfDrial  business,  at  his  requo:^l  I  itad  the 
address,  which  follows: 

CBAU.ZS   A     <A!r!i.    iaso-t»4s 

BetWMo  the  "sugar  party  which  closed 
lact  y««r^  season  and  this,  our  flrst  meeting 
of  the  autumn,  Charles  Webb  left  us  He 
Kad  been  for  so  long  an  Intimate  part  of  this 
society  of  which  he  had  been  the  head— and 
for  so  many  jears  such  an  active  force  In  our 
Vermont  community  In  Washington — that  we 
are  lost  tonight  without  his  presence. 

To  collect  one's  thoughts  to  pay  tribute 
to  him  tielare  a  Vermont  gathering  is  not 
•My.  The  Mnae  of  relief  at  his  release  from 
the  burdens  of  the  flesh  does  not  lessen  the 
sense  of  grief  in  the  hearts  of  the  countless 
friends  tUnt  he  made  in  Washington. 

8.)  much  of  him  went  Into  this  society, 
whether  In  the  period  when  he  was  Its  mod- 
erator or  during  all  the  rest  of  the  more  than 
SO  years  of  his  active  life  In  Washington,  that 
It  Is  bard  to  realiEe  he  has  left  us.  We  Ehall 
miss  him  through  long  yeers  to  come.  But 
ttMW  ehouid  come  nevertheless  to  all  of  us 
rtlltf  In  reflection  on  the  character  and  the 
career  of  a  man  who  in  all  of  the  great  emer- 
gencies of  life  was  never  doubted  nor  found 
inadequate. 

It  is  Ottlng.  therefore,  that  some  one  of  us 
In  the  name  of  all  should  say  a  word  to  this 
V  In  tribute  to  the  departed  friend. 
pi  r  ,;»9  this  task  has  fallen  to  me  because 
my  friendship  with  Charlie  Webb  began  In 
our  alaie-and-pt-ncU  days  back  In  the  primary 
grade  of  the  Northfleld  school  and  I  need 
hardly  add:  that  was  a  long  time  ago.  By 
nnother  happy  coincidence  we  arrived  In 
w  >■  '.in  the  same  ■>«  -  .i:.  l  resumed  an 
'  1      that     grr-.v  .r     with     every 

-    :nd  wh:r!^   I  r  unt   among  the 

:»  :•  y  life      .\    I  >re  ik  these  words, 

inadequate  though  thev  !>  I  ;  V:e  to  think 
alfo  that  In  a  measure  I  am  speaking  for 
those  friends  of  his  and  of  ours  of  other  days 
no  longer  with  us.  Thore  n  me  to  mind  the 
names  of  two  particii.ir:'.  ^tanch  friends 
cf  his— \V  }>•:'.'    :  ;!    l:    i  ("iccrcc  V.'.i'.es.  to 

mention  .  i;;<  r..!ir':  -      f   the   Verm  ~rt 

>.'-.■ 'Y.  Who.  hat  ev  r  :;*^ -r-d  ■h'-:r  i-r.r--:o--<5 
s;.r.'s  or  was  prlviit-r-'d  v;-!i  'i'-':r  '-r-,]- 
shlp.  c^u'.d  ever  ;  ■  •.  W  :-.;  :■  ^  i:  :  r 
Oeo:g.:  Vislcs^ 

Then    there    were     Mr      N^  Vermont 

newspaper  friends.  O  •  •<!  : :  c  :  as  oi  mine, 
too.  and  of  muny  of  th  se  i.^re  'might  who 
n^T  1--  ".g  a  little  at  ".if  U:r.;-:--  V.r--. 
J!;e-.'  :■■;«»«  t-uf  of  p.t.'  ye.irs  ' :  •>  •  v.r;-  -z 
n>'M-"     :    •  '■-    ••:■<      Wtien  M'-    Wf  ''^  ..-.1 

I   '^    ''  ,.-=:.v?,  Ar'liur   H.:;  ,->   u  i^  .-,;:- 

tor  of  th-  (  ;j  Vermon*  \v  itciinvf;  •;  •  \v  r- 
tr-r's  OSD^r  •*■..»»  of  t»rti.-t»r.<   K..W..1...        ..  \i  ...  - 


peller  Daily  Journal.  Arthur  Rapes,  under 
whom  he  received  his  first  newspaper  train- 
ing, was  among  Charles'  heroes  to  the  end 
of  his  days  It  was  a  happy  clrcunostance 
that  he  finally  eucceeded  Mr.  Rojes  as  editor 
of  the  paper.  Farther  up  Main  Street  In 
Montpeller,  C.  A.  O.  Jackson  presided  over 
the  destinies  of  the  Montpeller  Dally  Argus, 
successor  to  Hiram  Atkins"  Arg^as  and  Pa- 
triot. In  the  neighboring  city  of  Barre, 
Frank  Langley  was  editing  the  iiarre  Times, 
whose  editor  of  a  later  day,  D^aii  Perry,  was 
be»t  man  at  Mr.  Webb's  wedding. 

Then  there  were  Mason  Green  and  Howard 
Hlndley  of  the  Rutland  Herald;  John  South- 
wlck  and  Walter  Gates  of  the  Burlington  Free 
Press,  whose  editor  in  chief  was  a  great  Vic- 
torian—Mr.  G.  G.  Benedict:  Josi^ph  Auld  of 
the  Burlington  News;  Harry  Whltehlll  of  the 
Waterbury  Record:  Joe  Sault  of  the  Ludlow 
Tribune;  Fred  Whitney  of  the  Northfleld 
^  my  own  early  guide,  cotinrelor.  and 

•J;  Arthur  Stone  of  the  St.  Jchnsbury 
Caledonian;  Charlie  Walters  of  the  St.  Johns- 
bury  Republican;  L.  P.  Thayer,  newspaper 
publisher  at  large,  probably  owjier  of  more 
papers  than  any  other  man  In  tlie  history  of 
Vermont  Journalism;  one-time  partner  of 
Lynn  Hays  In  the  publication  of  the  Bur- 
lington Suburban  List  at  Essex  Junction: 
Jack  Harris  of  the  Hardwlck  Gaiiette;  Harry 
Park-r  of  the  Bradford  Opinion;  Frank 
Greene  of  the  St.  Albans  Messenger.  Ssnator 
and  editor,  too.  Tliere  were  some  memorable 
reporters  in  those  days,  always  familiar  flg- 
ures  about  the  State  House:  jim  Healy  of  the 
Argus:  C.  V.  Poulln  of  the  old  Rutland  News; 
Ed  Nutt  of  the  Montpeller  Journal;  P.  C. 
Dodge,  newspapersman-at-large;  Colby  Stod- 
dard of  Barton;  Jack  Norton  of  the  St.  Al- 
bans Messenger.  I  remember,  also.  Miss 
Georgia  White,  the  first  woman  columnist  In 
Vermont.  She  received  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  her  superb  talents  through  the  en- 
terprise and  sat;aclty  of  Luther  Johnson,  of 
the  Randolph  Herald  and  News,  dean  of  Ver- 
mont editors,  still  going  strong.  Good  Ver- 
monters  and  competent  workers,  aH  of  them, 
and  all  good  friends  of  the  friend  who  has 
so  lately  left  us.  Charles  Webb  was  at  heart 
a  newspaperman  all  his  life  and  found  zest 
to  the  last  In  his  work  as  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Burlington  Free  Press  and 
the  Rutland  Herald.  On  that  account  I  like 
to  mention  these  old  friends  and  coworkers. 

Down  the  bypath  of  memory  they  come. 
a  procession  out  of  the  spirit  land.  In  retro- 
spect we  see  them  again  In  all  their  old  ac- 
tivities: their  humor,  their  foibles,  their 
whims,  their  flghts,  and  their  hobbies,  their 
successes,  and  their  failures.  You  could  al- 
ways find  them  at  the  State  House  during 
the  se.«^slons  of  the  legislature;  at  the  politi- 
cal conventions  whether  In  Eurlington.  Mont- 
peiier.  White  River  Junction,  or  Rutland;  at 
pow-wows  at  the  Pavilion  m  Montpeller  or 
the  Van  Ness  House  In  Burlington:  at  the 
annual  outings  of  the  Vermont  Fish  and 
Game  League,  at  the  Bluff  Point  Hotel  on  the 
New  York  side  of  Lake  Champlain.  And  by 
the  way  what  har;  t)ecome  of  the  Vermont 
Pish  and  Game  League,  whose  concern  In 
the  days  I  speak  about  was  so  largely  with 
political  fish  and  political  game?  In  their 
•V  :■:  and  in  their  play  these  men  whose 
:  :  .t3  I  have  mentioned  fum  up  Vermont 
newspaperdom  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Tl.is  gathering  of  Vermonters  brings  them 
ba~k  to  us  tonigiit  like  friendly  spirits  visit- 
ing momentarily  the  scenes  of  their  labors. 
Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  if  tiiey  get  cut 
newspapers  in  the  Great  Beyond.  Charlie 
Webb  and  his  old  crouies  are  having  a  won- 
derful time, 

.^I'ter    his    early    schooling    In    Northfleld. 

Mr   Webb  went  on  to  the  old  Vermont  Meih- 

vlist  Seminary  at  Montpeller  and  thence  to 

Dartmouth    College.      That    famous   seat    of 

learning  at  Hanover  never  sent  forth  a  more 
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Striking  ttrms  what  Dartmouth  men  call  the 
Dartmoutti  spirit. 

It  was  $oon  after  he  left  Dartmouth  that 
Mr.  Webb  went  to  work  on  the  Montpeller 
Daily  Jownal,  there  to  begin  his  asBociatioa 
with  Waller  Husband,  ever  after  one  of  his 
closest  friends.  He  v  as  editor  of  this  paper 
when  he  ^ame  to  Washington  as  secretary  \d 
Senator  iWllllam  P.  Dillingham.  Subse- 
quently ne  brcame  secretary  to  Representa- 
tive— afterward  Senator — Gibson  and  then 
served  in! like  capacity  with  Senator  Austin 
until  failing  health  forced  him  to  retire. 

Throui  his  Washington  secretarial  work 
exceeding  30  years  In  the  aggregate,  he  not 
only  gava  faithful  and  efficient  service  to  his 
chiefs  b^t  rendered  a  singularly  valuable 
service  tot  the  people  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 
No  one  k^ew  better  than  Mr.  Webb  the  work- 
ings of  thie  various  departments  and  agencies 
cf  gover|iment  In  Washington.  Tactful, 
courtooui  he  made  friends  easily  and  becai  se 
of  this  h«d  a  genius  for  getting  things  doiie. 
One  thint  deserves  special  mention.  Since 
his  deato.  one  of  his  colleagues  of  the  eld 
days  In  Senator  Dillingham's  ofBce.  Mr.  Pierce, 
of  the  National  Life,  has  emphasized  it.  No 
one  in  Washington  had  a  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  soldier-beneflts  legislation  and 
Its  administration  than  he.  The  last  days  of 
many  a  Vermont  veteran  and  his  widow  were 
made  ealier  betfause  Mr.  Webb  knew  what 
their  rights  were  and  worked  unceasingly 
until  he  had  obtained  the  financial  aid  that 
the  Congi-ess  had  authorized. 

How  often  In  word  and  work  and  deed  he 
cscmpllfltd  what  the  poet  calls — 

"That  ttest  portion  of  a  good  man's  life — 
His  little  nameless,  unremembered  acta 
Of  kiiidness  and  of  love." 

Charled  Webb  was  twrn  In  a  Vermont 
Methodlsi  parsonage  in  Irasburg.  His  youth 
was  nurttired  in  a  home  of  plain  living  and 
high  thinking.  From  his  English-born 
father,  Rfv.  Alfred  H.  Webb,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  Vermont  Methodist  divines,  he 
inherited!  many  of  those  characteristics  that 
in  Englaild  are  summed  up  in  the  designa- 
tion 'tilt  nonconformist  conscience."  His 
dominant  trait  was  an  ardent  sense  of  Justice, 
and  nothing  could  dissuade  him  from  a  cause 
or  a  convection  once  he  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  what  tiras  Just  and  right  and  true.  Con- 
science vri&s  ever  his  guide;  and  if  he  knew 
that  righteousness  was  on  his  side,  he  cared 
not  for  the  consequences. 

Hospitible  and  generous  to  the  point  of 
prodigality,  he  was  blessed  with  an  ideally 
happy  hotne  life.  It  was  his  privilege  to  have 
had  as  ijiothcr.  wife,  daughter,  and  sister 
what  thi  ancient  Book  of  Proverlis  calls 
valiant  VK}men.  In  the  great  relationships  of 
son,  tursand,  father,  brother,  and  friend,  he 
carried  limself  with  the  honor  of  a  noble 
chivalry  ind  the  love  of  a  mighty  heart. 

Since  «li  men  must  die.  It  "is  well  if  they 
can  die  grandly  with  a  record  of  work  well 
done  ani  duty  faithfully  performed.  To- 
night, as  we  recall  our  departed  friend,  it  Is 
inevitabl*  that  "pleasant  thoughts  bring  sad 
thoughts  to  the  mind."  but  because  of  all 
the  sacred  memories  which  he  has  left— for 
him  and  Ifor  us — death  has  no  sting. 

On  the  peaceful  slopes  of  Green  Mount 
Cemetery  in  Montpeller  he  was  laid  to  rest. 
His  Ijfelojig  friend,  Dr,  Hewitt,  of  Northfleld. 
friend  also  and  successor  to  Mr.  Webb's 
father  l^  the  pastorate  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Northfleld,  performed  the  last  sad 
offices,  for  him  the  evening  had  come — the 
busy  woild  was  hushed.  In  the  marcy  of 
God  he  fiad  found  "a  safe  lodging,  a  holy 
rest,  andjpeace  at  the  last." 

As  I  tlink  of  Charles  Webb's  pafslng  oh 
that  quitt  August  morning  when  all  the 
world  waB  waiting  for  the  surrender  of  the 
Japanese^  there  comes  to  mind  a  grand  old 
English  iassic  as  well  known  In  Vermont  a 
hundred  ^years  ago  as  the  Bible  Itself.  I 
mean,    of    course,    the    Pllgruns     Pro^jrecs. 
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audience  that  If  you  do  rot  knew  the  Pil- 
grim's Progress  you  are  not  as  w.se  as  your 
forebears. 

In  this  great  work  John  Bunyan  always 
gpeaks  cheerfully  of  death,  and  Mr,  Webb* 
own  passing  Is  not  unlike  that  of  BIr.  Vallant- 
for-Truth's.  You  will  remembe-  that  the 
author  tells  us  that  Mr.  Vallan-  -for-Truth 
was  taken  with  a  stunmons  and  had  as  a 
token  that  the  summons  was  true — that  his 
pitcher  had  been  broken  at  th'!  fountain. 
Wlien  he  understood  It  he  cal  ed  for  his 
friends  and  told  them  of  it.     Thtn.  said  he: 

"I  am  going  to  my  Father's;  laid  though 
with  great  difficulty  I  am  got  hitler,  yet  now 
I  do  not  repent  me  of  all  the  trouble  I  have 
been  at  to  arrive  where  I  am.  My  sword  I 
give  to  him  that  shall  succeed  mr  in  my  pll- 
grlmtkge,  and  my  courage  and  skill  to  him 
that  can  get  it.  My  marks  and  scars  1  carry 
With  me  to  be  a  wltnees  for  me  that  I  have 
fought  His  battles  who  now  ^siU  be  my 
Bewarder." 

So  Valiant -for-Truth  "passed  ever  and  all 
the  trvunpets  sounded  for  him  on  the  other 
side." 


I'M    Rl;i:~,'.  of   BerHn 
EXTEN.SION  OF  REMiftRKS 

H^N  LCllS  LIDICW 

Ut      l.N  DIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>  TATIVES 

Friday.  October  19.  1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speak<?r.  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  many  inter- 
esting human  documents  that  has  come 
In  the  aftermath  of  war  is  a  letter  de- 
scribing the  ruins  of  Berlin  written  by 
Pfc  Elliott  Goodman,  of  Indianapolis,  to 
his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Goodman. 
This  young  man  is  a  keen  observer  and  a 
brilliant  writer  and  no  one  can  read  his 
description  of  the  Berlin  of  today  with- 
out a  harrowing  sense  of  the  tragedies 
of  war. 

The  letter  foUou's: 

Dear  Folks:  Greetings  from  the  ruins  of 
Berlin.  Though  Berlin  and  the  state  of  the 
Germans  has  l>e€n  replaced  in  the  public  eye 
by  the  spectacular  happenings  In  the  East, 
the  atom  Ixjmb.  Russia's  entry  into  the  Pa- 
cific war,  Japanese  capitulation — that,  un- 
fortunately, does  not  in  the  slightest  change 
the  basic  problems  that  exist,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  exist,  over  here. 

The  smashed  buildings  will  rem.iln 
smashed;  the  hungry  p>opulace  will,  If  aLy- 
thlng,  approach  closer  to  starvation  as  win- 
ter comes  on:  the  coal  supply  will  only  dwin- 
dle, and  then  there  will  be  no  more  coal; 
the  fantastic  black  market,  despite  all  at- 
tempts to  the  contrary,  will  continue  to  l>e 
fantastic, 

Berlin,  this  winter,  will  not  t>e  a  pleasant 
place  for  Germans  to  live — nor  I  suppose,  will 
the  rest  of  Germany — but  Berlin  Is  expected 
to  t)e  the  worst  of  all,  as  they  have  some 
2.785.000  people  here  and  adequate  facilities 
for  probably  about  half  that  ntunber.  The 
war  completely  disrupted  the  transportation 
system  so  that,  eren  if  coal  and  food  were 
available  in  sufficient  quantities,  they 
couldn't  get  it  to  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time. 

But  that  Is  the  least  of  the  difficulties,  for 
almost  no  one  Is  left  on  the  farms  to  pro- 
duce food  or  In  the  mines  to  mine  coal,  and 
it  is  an  established  policy  to  give  a  good  por- 
tion of  what  production  will  be  available  to 
the  liberated  coutTtrles.  like  Prance,  Belgium, 
etc.,  first  As  a  result,  there  will  be  no  coal 
for  any  German  homes  this  winter    and  it 
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food  riots  in  store  for  us.  nor  would  I  be 
surprised  If  Berltners  died  of  starvation  this 
winter. 

It's  not  hard  to  figure  out.  then,  why  such 
a  black  market  fiourlshee.  Most  of  the  Ger- 
mans have  a  lot  of  money  made  from  war 
Industries,  but  saved  t)ecause  there  was  little 
to  buy,  and  they  are  all  hungry.  The  one 
English  u-ord  every  German  knows  Is 
"hxmger."  which  they  generally  pronounce 
"oongur." 

Tht  first  day  I  got  here  I  saw  a  GI  sell  the 
little  can  of  ham  and  eggs  from  a  C  ration 
box  for  tlS.  But  that  Is  only  an  example^ 
a  rather  poor  one  at  that. 

Now.  U  only  the  Germans  and  the  Ameri- 
cans were  Involved  in  the  black  market,  it 
would  be  relatively  simple.  But  there  are 
also  the  British,  French,  and  the  Russians, 
and  It  Is  the  Russians  that  really  liven  things 
up.  First  of  all.  because,  l>elleve  it  or  not, 
most  of  them  have  not  been  paid  in  5  years 
and  then  they  got  It  all  at  once  here  in  Ber- 
lin, and,  secondly,  because  they  are  not 
allowed  to  take  any  more  than  STS  back  to 
the  Soviet  Union  with  them,  and  therefore 
they  must  spend  it  all  here  in  Berlin, 

So,  while  the  Germans  want  food,  the  Rus- 
sians want  watches,  cameras,  radios.  Jewelry, 
etc.  I  doubt  if  the  Russians  have  ever  seen 
much  of  this  sort  of  thing  because  they  prac- 
tically tramp  all  over  you  and  outbid  each 
other  to  get  it.  The  bigger  the^  watch,  the 
better  the  Russians  like  it.  a'  fine  ladies' 
watch  would  sell  for  practically  nothing — a 
mere  $300  or  $300.  But.  t)elieve  It  or  not,  I 
saw  a  Russian  buy  a  watch  which  looked 
more  like  an  alarm  clock  on  a  wrist  band 
for  t750  Personally.  I  wouldn't  toe  seen  with 
a  thing  like  that  Ln  a  dark  alley  at  midnight. 
I  asked  the  GI  who  sold  it  where  he  got  It. 
He  said  he  took  it  off  a  dead  German 

Now  the  market  is  pretty  well  shot  because 
new  troops  coming  in  here  have  heard  re- 
ports and  knew  what  to  bring  with  them. 
Lots  of  them  come  in  wearing  watches  up  to 
their  elbows,  but  orUy  for  a  day  or  so.  Then 
they  Join  In  asking  Berlins  standing  Joke, 
namely.  "What  time  is  It?" 

But  the  boys  who  came  up  on  the  advance 
parties  and  brought  the  trading  materials 
with  them  were  the  one*  who  really  cleaned 
up.  Then,  when  the  market  was  Just  open- 
ing up,  one  fellow  I  know  got  two  Lelca  cam- 
eras for  a  pound  of  coffee . 

Lots  of  them  sent  home  as  much  as  ^l.*!  000 
In  a  couple  weeks'  time  So,  when  the  Army 
learned  that  the  33.000  Yanks  In  Berlin  sent 
home  over  M.OOO.OOO  In  July  alone,  they  de- 
cided to  limit  the  amount  you  could  send 
home  to  your  salary  plus  10  percent.  Now 
everyone  goes  around  with  big  rolls  of  money 
In  their  pockets. 

Cigarettes  are  acceptable  as  money  among 
all  the  five  major  nationalities — preferred 
oftentimes.  One  pack  plus  a  candy  bar  and 
you  pay  for  your  week's  laundry.  The 
standard  price,  if  you  want  to  sell  cigarettes. 
IS  no  a  pack — but  If  you  are  reaUy  avaricious 
and  pr«*e  the  deal,  you  could  pet  tl& — and 
I've  BtiU  got  my  watch.  Every  time  a  Rus- 
sian approaches  me  I  explain  that  It  was 
Riven  to  me  by  my  parents  and  I  don't  want 
to  sell  It.  and,  anyway.  1  want  to  know  what 
time  it  Is. 

When  our  advance  party  first  came  to 
Berlin  they  couldn't  find  any  decent  living 
quarters  and  they  didn't  have  the  use  of 
public  utilities  or  any  sort  of  convenience 
because  there  Just  weren't  any  But  by  the 
time  I  came  up  on  the  third  movement  (and 
they  are  still  coming  up  little  by  little)  they 
had  moet  of  the  public  utilities  under  con- 
trol and  solved  our  housing  problem  very 
simply.  They  found  a  whole  area  of  two- 
story  apartments  In  the  suburb  of  the  United 
States  section.  They  had  hardly  been 
touched,  and.  what  was  more  remarkable, 
they  still  had  all  tlie  fumifchlngs  In  them 
becatise  the  Germans  had  continued  to  live 
there  and  keot  everrthlne  pretty  well  intact. 


Only  here  and  there  can  you  see  !»ny  bomb 
damage  and  even  a  great  percentage  of  the 
glass  Is  still  In  the  windows. 

8o  the  Army  told  all  these  Germarw  one 
fine  rainy  morning  (Berlin  has  bad  weath-r 
const&nUy;  It  has  rained  every  day  for  3 
weeks  now)  that  they  could  politely  move 
out,  and  pronto.  The  story  goes  that  they 
thought  they  were  moving  out  temporarily 
for  the  Potsdam  Conference,  and  after  they 
got  out  they  discovered  It  was  for  good.  I 
don't  know  if  that  Is  true  or  not.  but  I  do 
know  that,  except  for  Taluat>lee,  they  Ml 
everything  behind 

So  now  some  3.000  of  us  are  nicely  »ett><1 
In   these   apartments.     I   have   a  '•ery   i     • 
cozy  room  to  myself  and  a  cute  porch  and 
garden  immediately  outside. 

The  room  had  double  storm  windows,  and 
only  the  ouUlde  ones  are  broken,  eo  it  mill 
still  be  O  K  for  the  winter.  As  yet  ihey 
haven't  repaired  the  gas  mains  so  we  have 
no  hot  water,  and  the  water  Is  still  polluted 
■o  we  have  no  drinking  water  (but  who 
wanU  to  drink  water,  anyhow),  and  the 
swamps  and  debris  have  cultivated  a  fine 
bunch  of  mosquitoes  sometimes  confused 
with  P-38'8.  So  we  have  some  difficulty 
sleeping  at  night.  These  mosquitoes  are  the 
most  conscientious  I've  ever  encountered: 
they  Just  keep  coming  at  you.  and  sound 
l.ke  a  dive  txjmber  with  motor  trouWe.  With 
cold  weather  coming  on,  they  won't  be  so 
bad  though. 

But  we  do  have  electricity,  and  garbage 
disposal,  and  every  part  of  the  Metro  is 
^working.  Our  offices,  the  former  Luftwaffe 
neadquarters,  are  Just  one  Metro  SUip  from 
/the  billets,  so  every  morning  sevea^l  thou- 
sand GI's,  mess  gear  or  German  crockery 
in  hand,  ride  the  Metro  to  work  We  eat  near 
the  offices,  and  that's  why  we  ride  the  sub- 
way with  our  plates  and  cups.  However, 
they  are  going  to  furnish  them  at  the  me«8 
soon  so  we  won't  have  to  do  that  much 
longer. 

The  offices  are  not  attractive.  I  hare  not 
seen  one  buUdlng  buili  by  the  Na»ls  that  I 
oould  call  attractive.  They  all  look  hard  and 
ugly.  They  are  plain,  not  with  the  simple 
dignity  of  a  New  England  house,  but  with 
simple  proportions  that  haVe  no  charm  or 
grace. 

Uttle  by  little  the  building  is  getting  fixed 
up.  Most  of  the  windows  were  out,  so  they 
are  putting  new  ones  in.  Parts  of  the  build- 
ings were  burned  or  hit  by  bombs  or  even 
small  arms  fire,  so  they  are  repairing  that. 
All  the  building  needs  paint,  so  they  are 
painting  In  the  midst  of  painters  plaster- 
ers, and  window  fitters,  we  do  our  work. 

We  had  to  bring  our  own  furniture  from 
Frankfurt  because  mor.t  everything  in  the 
building  was  looted  and  smashed.  First,  the 
nearby  Germans  looted  It,  then  the  Russians 
looted  It  and  if  anything  was  left  the  first 
Yankees  In  Berlin  probably  finished  off  the 
Job  That  is  the  pattern  that  most  all  build- 
ings, especlaUy  pubUc  buildings,  have  under- 
gone here. 

Berlin  itself  is  not  flat.  That  is  a  popular 
misconception.  On  the  other  hand.  I  can 
only  count  a  dozen  spots  which  are  absolutely 
Intact,  all  of  them  In  the  sub;  v  F>  ot 
for  the  inner  city.  In  which  ' -^  .  le 
building    without    exception    was  ct, 

burned  or  hit  with  artillery  fire,  i:  -  es 
not  seem  to  be  any  pattern  of  destruction 
in  Berlin, 

This  apparently  planless  destruction  stood 
out  clearly  In  my  first  view  of  the  city  which 
was  from  the  window  of  an  airplane.  As 
we  circled  over  blocks  and  blocks  of  apart- 
ment houses  In  preparation  for  the  landing 
at  Tempelhoff,  you  could  see  a  row  of  build- 
ings that  looked  almost  perfect,  and  for  a 
block  on  either  side  of  It,  you  would  see  re- 
mains of  similar  apartments  now  lOmost  lev- 
eled to  the  ground. 

However,  once  on  the  ground  I  ff  und  my 
first   impressions   somewhat   deceiving.     For 
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tb*  Vt**^'**!*  ^^^^  looked  good  from  tb« 
•ir,  I  fousMl  ware  often  gutted  by  fire,  and 
'  Bumy  of  them  mtt  nothing  but  empty  shells. 
T)M  ouuide  walls  would  be  standing,  but 
Ulcre  would  be  nothing  in  between.  Appar- 
ently, a  lot.  of  Incendiary  bombs  wer  dropped 
here,  aa  a  tremendous  number  of  he  uses  and 
•partmenu  are  In  thla  condition.  The  latest 
e«ilmal«  !>•  awn  reporta  that  over  930.0CO 
Berlin  homea  w«re  d«atroyed  and  damaged. 
lUia  report  also  stated  that  ol  Berlin's  125 
Important  brldgea.  Ill  are  destroyed. 

The  first  day  I  got  here.  I  hitched  a  ride 
downtown.  The  Orst  vehicle  that  stopped 
happened  to  be  a  Rusalan  truck  carrying  five 
Red  Army  soldiers  In  the  back.  Like  all  the 
Russian  trucks  and  cars  I've  ceen.  tbis  one 
«M  at  leaat  a  Itttt  modal  and  plenty  beat  up. 
0(  ecursc.  the  Ruaaiana  are  driving  a  number 
of  the  Ganaaa  da  luxe  cars.  too.  but  even 
those  dont  ctand  up  very  well  under  tht  ir 
Russian  drivers,  who  dash  down  the  street 
at  GO  miles  per  hour,  blowing  their  horns. 

These  Qve  soldiers  were  all  obviously  Mon- 
lolUms  of  some  sort  as  their  features  were 
typteally  Asiatic.  However,  they  spoke  good 
Moscow  Rusalan  and  were  exceptionally 
friendly  as  moat  all  Russian  soldiers  are. 
After  offering  me  part  of  his  seat — looked 
like  it  might  have  been  an  orange  crate 
once— one  of  them  went  through  the  usual 
routine  of  asking  me  where  I  learned  Rus- 
alan. how  much  I  wanted  for  my  watch,  end. 
.  'v.:ig  If  it  li  true  that  every  American  Is  a 
s:  ...;onalre. 

Tliey  told  me  that  they  had  fuught  their 
way  to  Berlin  from  Stalingrad  and  showed  me 
all  the  nieduls  on  their  tunica,  which  indi- 
cated the  various  battles  and  awards  for  valor. 
Tlic  Russians  don't  wear  the  ribbons  of  the 
medals  above  the  left  breast  pocket  as  the 
Americans,  but  wear  the  medals  and  all  on 
both  sides  of  their  tunic  from  practically 
tlirir  belts  to  their  collars. 

As  we  moved  through  the  city.  I  noticed 
more  and  more  Russian  grt;ves  on  street  cjr- 
lurs.  In  parks.  In  front  yards — you  can  ex- 
pect to  see  them  any  place.  Apparently,  the 
Red  Army  didn't  have  the  transportation 
available  to  collect  the  CDrpscs  and  bury 
them  la  one  big  cemetery — so  thfy  Jtist 
buried  them  where  they  fell.  Most  of  the 
graves  are  crude,  and  on  the  tombstone^ 
generally  a  piece  of  wood — is  written  some- 
thin*:  like  -PM.  So  &  So.  Rrd  Army,  died  of 
V.  u!  .. ,  :  11  fived  in  the  h.i  :uf  ■  :  I'n  rlln,  £uch 
ii..  i  i„v^..  a  aay  1946.' 

I  rude  from  Zehlendorf  to  Alexander  Platz, 
a  u. stance  of  stime  10  or  13  miles,  and  got  a 
gcxxl  lojk  at  the  destruction  throughout  the 
t  •  At  first  U  was  not  too  bad.  but  as  we 
.  i  .  rtiached  the  center,  the  devastation  sud- 
dfuly  became  much  worse.  We  rode  through 
blocks  and  block*  and  blocks  where  buU- 
dosars  had  ptiahed  a  path,  tut  that's  about 
all  there  was.  Labor  gangs  of  women  and  old 
men  were  stacking  up  the  good  bricks  and 
ri  -ing  the  unusable  rubble  aw^ay.  At  this 
i  :.  the  Russian  next  to  me  t>egan  to  grin 
dly  and  kept  repeating,  'Berlin  kaputt, 
i,  .  ;ii  kaputt." 

When  we  arrived  at  Alexar  :  ■:  V.  .tz.  one  of 
the  famous  cei.ters  of  dowi.,  .i...  Berlin,  we 
.^•ere  greeted  by  the  remains  cf  modern,  ex- 
cHisU-e  stores  and  a  huge  picttire  of  Stalin. 
Uadernoath  the  picture,  the  slogan  seen 
everywhere  "Hitlers  come  and  go,  but  the 
German  people  reniain   " 

T  :ts  docs   not   mean   that   Stalin   fori;.   •<; 
!:•   C.ernuit!  pv-pie  for  everything.     TheK.   - 
.   hless  m   their  treatment 
•  ;  ■  N  .  .  ..cially  those  holding  office 

I  1  irt.    This  statement  is  simply  to  give 

t.'.e  Ci..-:ncn  people  some  hope  that  they  may 
earn  their  way  back  to  decent  government  in 
tune. 

I  got   off  the  truck  and  started  hitching 

?.£'-.  •:>  gel  to  the  Brandenburg  Gate     I" 

:    .'ned  the  first  vehicle  that  stctieu 

waa    a   British    armored    reconnaissance    car 

driven  by  a  British  captain.     He  said.    "Hop 


In."  and  I  said  "Where?"  The  only  piece  I 
could  see  where  I  cculd  "hep  m  "  was  the  tur- 
ret way  up  on  top.  S3 1  climbed  up  the  side  of 
the  armor  and  stood  on  a  UtUa  platform  in 
the  turret.  Standing  there  not  unlike  Gen- 
eral LeClerc  making  his  triumphal  entrance 
Into  Paris.  I  rode  down  the  Champs  Eiysecs 
of  Berlin,  the  famctis  Unter  den  Linden. 

I  assure  ycu  Unter  dei.  Linden  today  is  not 
a  pretty  sight.  Erery  building  on  either  side 
of  the  street  Is  dams.'^ed — seme  almost 
totally  destroyed,  others  with  no  mere  than  a 
huge  "nick"  out  here  and  there.  But  every- 
thing Is  a  monotonctis  dreary  gray — It  seemed 
a  once  great  street  which  is  today  without 
hope,  without  any  suggestion  of  gaiety  or  Joy. 
I  got  out  at  the  gate,  thanked  the  captain 
and  began  walking  around.  This  was  Indeed 
quite  a  sight.  The  gate  marks  the  boundary 
between  the  Russian  and  British  zones.  With 
Russian  signs  on  one  side  and  British  on  the 
other.  It  Is  still  su'Dstantlally  Intact,  al- 
though every  pillar  has  various  size  pock 
marks  in  it  from  shrapnel,  artillery  and  small 
arms  fire,  and  the  statue  en  top  Is  sort  of 
beaten  up  too.  with  a  few  stray  legs  and  arms 
sticking  cut  from  nowhere. 

To  one  side  of  the  gate  is  the  Reichstag, 
bombed  and  b-jrned  but  still  standing,  and 
all  arcund  It  and  through  the  big  square, 
thousands  of  people  form  In  little  groups  of 
10  or  12. 

This  IS  one  of  the  better  market  places  In 
town.  Here^ome  of  Berlin's  fantastic  trading 
goes  on.  A  German  woman  trading  her 
wedding  ring  to  a  Ru'^sian  for  some  American 
C  rations  and  canned  goods,  a  Russian  buy- 
Inp  a  pair  of  woman's  shoes — why  no  one 
seems  to  know,  but  a  group  of  people  crowd 
around  anyway  to  watch. 

Signs  In  four  languages  say  It  is  Illegal  to 
trade  in  the  black  market,  but  no  one  pays 
any  attention  to  the  signs.  The  police  raid 
the  place  regularly,  but  the  effect  is  only 
momentary.  If  the  police  really  get  nasty 
about  it.  the  market  will  find  a  new  place, 
but  it  win  not  go  out  of  existence. 

The  other  day  a  fellow  from  my  ofHce  was 
down  there  sellint:  a  few  watches  when  the 
police  suddenly  closed  In  and  threw  some  tear 
gas  bombs.  This  fellow  ran  for  the  first 
American  car  he  saw  and  Jumped  in.  He 
looked  at  the  person  sitting  next  to  him  In 
the  car  and  realized  it  was  a  two-star  general. 
Immediately  he  apologized  and  started  to  get 
out  when  the  general  told  him  to  relax,  and 
that  he  would  give  him  a  ride  back  to  the 
office  If  he  wanted. 

Then  the  general  asked  this  fellow  how 
much  he  got  for  his  watch.  He  told  him  only 
•400.  The  general  said,  "Yes,  the  market  Is 
really  shot  to  hell.  Isn't  It— I  hope  my  orderly 
gets  more  than  that  for  mine'  Officers  of 
held  grade  and  above  don't  have  too  much 
trouble  getting  money  home,  and  t)elieve  me, 
I  personally  know  a  dozen  who  have  already 
sent  home  a  good  sized  fortune. 

By  the  way.  the  only  immediate  effect  of 
this  raid  seemed  to  be  that  the  price  cf  cigar- 
ettes Jumi^d  from  $10  to  $20  a  pack. 

From  thfe  Reichstag.  I  walked  over  to  the 
Reich's  Chancellory.  Hitler's  executive  offices. 
It.  too.  Is  still  standing,  though  there  are 
huge  gaping  holes  In  the  ceilings  and  floors 
where  bomtis  were  dropped.  The  Inside  of  the 
chancellory  was  very  beautiful  once,  for 
among  the  piles  of  trash  and  rubble  strewn 
throughout  it,  ycu  can  still  see  beautiful 
marble  pillars,  wall  paintings  and  the  re- 
mains of  real  museum  piece  furniture. 

Much  of  the  damage  done  here  was  not 
from  bombs,  but  from  the  bayonets  and 
hands  of  Russian  .soldiers,  who  upon  seeing 
such  splendor,  willfully  looted  and  destroyed 
for  the  sheer  pleasure  they  got  from  such 
destruction.  I  asked  one  Russian  guard  why 
they  had  done  this  instead  of  saving  what 
they  could  for  an  official  war  museum  of 
-  ::ie  sort.  He  said  that  alter  fighting  their 
w  ..y  back  almost  yard  by  yard  over  2.000  miles 
of  territory,  which  was  practically  completely 
devastated,  they  were  simpiy  enraged  to  find 


anything  lik^  this  In  Berlin.  Hence,  each  one 
personally  ^nted  to  tear  up  the  furnittxr?  cf 
th«  Reich  CpancsUory— which,  I  might  add, 
they  did  latner  EUccessfuUy. 

The  Russians  bed  dug  cut  all  sorts  of  sttiff 
from  the  lahble  heaps — amcni;  them  large 
collections  (i  Fafclst  medals.  Srveral  of  the 
Russian  guirds  set  up  sort  of  concession 
stands  in  various  corners  of  the  building  and 
were  sellirt  the  medals  for  cigarettes. 
Fortunately!^ I  bed  one  pack  with  me.  so  I 
traded  It  f^r  18  different  kinds  cf  medals 
wh'.ch  I  hav*  since  mailed  to  ycu. 

Most  of  tnem  are  campaign  medals,  but  one 
which  says  7*Fur  Reich  Mutter"  was  awarded 
for  any  German  woman  bearing  five  children 
for  the  st^te.  I  understand  they  had  a 
really  fancjl  one  cf  gold  for  eight  children, 
but  I  didn't!  see  that  one. 

People  ot  all  natlonalties  were  milling 
through  thi  place  looking  for  souvenirs.  A 
Polish  lleulcnant  stopped  me  and  offered 
to  trade  mejhls  Polish  cap  insignia  for  some- 
thing American.  I  didn't  quite  know  what 
to  do,  but  t  hunted  through  my  pockets  to 
see  what  I  fcculd  find.  The  only  thing  out- 
side of  myi  dog  tags  which  had  anything 
about  Ameaca  on  it  was  my  voting  registra- 
tion card  frpm  Marion  County,  so  I  gave  him 
that.    He  s#emed  very  Impressed. 

For  an  hour  or  so  I  walked  around  looking 
over  the  otner  government  buildings  in  the 
same  area.  '  But  it  was  the  same  story  with 
each  one — l^ombed.  turned,  looted  and  ugly. 
I  had  waited  through  and  walked  over  so 
mu?h  rubble.  I  had  seen  so  much  unrelieved 
disorder  an^  destruction,  and  I  had  smelled 
BO  much  rotting  debris  that  I  began  to  feel 
completely  jjnreal — as  if  I  were  walking  about 
In  a  nightniare.  I  had  a  sudden  lU'ge  to  see  a 
straight.  cl#ar  street  with  no  bomb-crater  In 
it,  a  row  of  houses  which  were  not  twisted 
into  foolisH  shapes.  Fortunately,  I  had  a 
decent  place  I  could  return  to,  hut  I  knew — 
how  very  will — that  literally  millions  of  peo- 
ple on  this  tontlnent  have  no  such  place. 

Though  spmewhat  belated.  I  should  like  to 
add  a  few  fcteresting  impressions  I  received 
In  the  air  tflp  coming  up  to  Berlin.  It  was  a 
beautifully  clear  day  when  we  flew  up.  and  I 
could  see  the  cuntryslde  perfectly.  Though 
I  have  always  thought  the  country  of  Ger- 
many was  trery  prettv.  I  didn't  realize  how 
exceptionally  beautiful  It  really  is  until  I  had 
a  chance  to  view  large  areas  of  It  from  the 
air.  The  rolling  hills,  the  Intensively  culti- 
vated farm  area,  the  forests  and  lakes  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  similar  area  In  the 
world,  I  dafe  say. 

Even  th^  Russians  admit  that  the  coun- 
try Is  beavitiful.  Paraphrasing  somewhat  a 
remark  a  Russian  once  made  to  me  as  we 
were  driving:  through  the  hills  of  Bavaria  to- 
gether "The  land  of  Germany  Is  really  very 
beautiful,  ^ut  the  people — fooey!" 

I  was  Inlerested  to  see  how  the  farm  vil- 
lages werelroughly  In  the  form  of  a  circle, 
and  unlike  "the  American  farm  villages  which 
simply  consist  of  a  few  straight  streets,  these 
houses  we»e  clustered  together  in  a  hap- 
hazard fashion  without  any  straight  avenues 
of  any  sort.  It  looked  as  If  they  had  all 
huddled  tc»gether  for  mutual  warmth  and 
protection-j-whlch.  I  suppose,  Is  exactly  what 
had  happened. 

I  was  alsi  Interested  to  see  that  not  every- 
thing our  Air  Force  dropped  hit  Its  target. 
For  quite  Irequently  you  could  see  a  big 
bomb  cratet  right  in  the  middle  of  a  wheat- 
field  or  a  jwhole  row  of  craters  marking  a 
cornfield  wpich  ran  adjacent  to  a  railroad 
Uack.  In  tone  place  I  saw  the  complete  out- 
line of  a  factory  reproduced  In  bomb  craters 
several  htatdred  yards  to  one  side  of  the 
factory  which  was  still  intact. 

But  the  most  impressive  Eight  by  far  was 
the  view  of  the  city  of  Magdeburg.  We  flew 
directly  ov^r  the  ruins  of  Its  downtown  dis- 
trict. EveiTthing,  but  absolutely  every- 
thing, was  colorless,  smashed — odd-shaped 
walls  in  s«nseless  designs.  It  was  hard  to 
l)elieve  thia  could  exist  In  the  midst  of  tha 
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fertile  agricultural  plains  which  surrounded 
It.  It  looked  as  If  It  might  have  been  rtUns 
of  the  capital  of  some  long-forgotten  desert 
empire — mayl)e  a  newly  discovered  Carthage 
or  Babylon.  How  completely  ugly  and  ab- 
•olutely  stupid.  It  was  somewhat  a  symbol 
not  only  of  this  war.  but  of  the  history  of 
man.  For  here  all  around  were  the  fertile 
fields,  the  raw  material,  and  here  in  the  mid- 
dle was  what  man  bad  built  and  man  bad 
destroyed. 

Mayt>e  It  really  waa  Carthage  or  Babylon 
after  all.  At  any  rate  it  made  one  wonder  if 
man  had  developed  his  tmderstanding  to  the 
point  that  he  ci>uld  Justify  the  existence  of 
the  word  ■progress." 

Bluot. 


Discharge  oi   Men  bfrs  u;  i.it  .Vrmed 
Forces  in  the  Pacific  Area 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

KuN.AA,  MiLLLR 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  15.  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  a 
letter  from  a  constituent  of  mine  who  is 
a  representative  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  now  located  in  Oahu,  T.  H. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter,  coming  from 
the  representative  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  I  am  sure,  reflects  quite  accurately 
a  cross  section  of  the  thinking  of  our  sol- 
diers located  in  the  Pacific  theater  of 
war.  It  is  worthy  of  our  consideration, 
American  Red  Csoss, 
0.*HU,  T.  H..  Ocfober  25.  1945. 
A.  L.  Miller. 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Doctor  Miller:  Greetings  from 
Oahu — the  land  of  the  hula  and  pineapples. 
A  TCTy  Interesting  spot  but  the  novelty  of  It 
Is  wearing  out  and  Nebraska  will  look  very 
good  to  me  and  I  hope  It  will  not  be  long. 

As  a  whole  my  work  has  been  very  pleasant 
and  I  feel  that  I  have  been  of  service  to  the 
men  over  here.  The  only  unpleasant  part  of 
It  Is  trying  to  cope  with  the  ueu:i1  inefficiency 
and  bungling  of  the  Army  brass. 

After  living  with  Army  officers  and  working 
with  enlisted  men  these  many  months  I 
think  I  have  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  how  they 
think  regarding  many  things.  The  average 
EM  can  see  no  reason  for  being  here  since 
the  war  Is  over  and  thinks  the  regular  Army 
should  take  over  from  here.  Almost  every 
day  I  talk  to  young  farmers  and  married  men 
With  families  who  would  do  almost  anything 
to  get  home  for  most  of  them  are  doing 
nothing  and  they  are  sick  and  tired  of  loafing 
when  they  are  needed  at  home  and  could  be 
doing  something  useful. 

I  find  a  Burprialngly  large  number  of  •/- 
fleers  hope  to  stay  in  the  Army  tor  obvious 
reasons.  They  are  very  much  in  favor  of  a 
large  postwar  Army  and  they  like  the  Idea 
of  compulsory  military  training,  thinking  it 
will  create  a  need  for  them.  To  me  this  line 
of  reasoning  Is  very  futile  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  post  war  Army  and  Navy  should  be 
small — yee,  very  small,  but  highly  scientific 
and  up  to  the  minute.  The  fact  is  of  course 
that  with  the  advent  of  atomic  energy  a  very 
large  percent  of  the  Army  and  Navy  became 
obsolete — but  try  to  convince  an  Army  or 
Ravy  officer  of  that.   A  very  few  will  admit  it. 

Doctor,  you  men  In  Congress  have  t)een 
doing  a  good  Job  pounding  away  to  get  the 
men  home  and  keep  it  up.  for  if  you  dont 
there  will  be  a  couple  million  men  itlll  la 


the  service  a  year  after  Japan  quit.  There 
are  many  things  I  would  like  lo  Ulk  to  you 
about,  such  as  surplus  property  and  other 
things  concerning  this  Island,  but  that  wUl 
have  to  wait  until  we  can  talk  it  over  soma 
time. 

The  big  topic  Jtist  now  In  Army  circles  is 
compulsory  military  training.  Peraonally,  I 
do  not  think  the  American  people  want  It  for 
a  good  many  good  reasons  that  could  be 
enumerated,  and  will  be  In  the  coming  weeks. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  It  would  aocompUah 
the  purpoae  for  which  It  la  Intended  unleaa 
the  Army  brass  can  bring  its  thinking  up  to 
date,  which  is  too  much  to  expect. 

Well.  Doctor,  I  am  trying  to  get  home  by 
Christmas,  for  I  am  pretty  bo.neslck  for  the 
family  and  the  baby  daughter  I  have  not 
seen.  Keep  up  the  good  work  and  with  my 
best  regards.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours 


The  Nation%  R   d  r    bility  for  the 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  12.  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
has  demonstrated  that  the  greatest  force 
in  the  world  today  is  education.  With- 
out education  the  boundless  energy  of 
petroleum  would  still  be  dormant  In  the 
earth:  without  education  the  deposits  of 
coal  and  iron  in  this  country  would  still 
be  left  imutilized;  without  education  the 
forests  of  America  would  still  be  a  track- 
less wilderness  and  we  would  be  as  help- 
less as  the  American  Indian  who  roamed 
the  fertile  prairies  and  through  the  vast 
forests  and  over  the  mineral-laden  hills, 
running  the  cour.se  of  their  primitive 
lives  with  nothing  to  protect  them  from 
the  elements  but  animal  skins  and  frail 
wigwams. 

Education  and  applied  science  have 
made  the  people  of  America  triumphant 
in  the  world-wide  war  which  has  just 
closed  and  made  this  country  preemi- 
nent among  world  powers.  It  is  unthink- 
able that  some  short-sighted  Govern- 
ment policy,  now  that  the  war  has  been 
won,  would  deprive  this  Nation  of  the 
preeminence  attained  by  the  superiority 
of  it.s  educational  system  by  taking  away 
from  the  youths  of  this  coimtry  the  op- 
portunity to  secure  higher  education. 
That  we  may  more  fully  appreciate  the 
vital  importance  of  education  to  the  fu- 
ture welfare  of  America  there  is  inserted 
herewith  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Magazine  Digest  entitled  "We're  Com- 
mitting Scientific  Suicide,"  by  Dr.  M.  H. 
Trytten.  of  the  National  Research 
Council. 

The  facts  presented  by  Dr.  Trytten  are 
stressed  by  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  in  a  recent  address  where  he 
said: 

The  war  has  brought  us  a  loss  In  our  Intel- 
lectual life  from  another  direction.  In  our 
lists  of  dead  are  a  multitude  who  would  have 
given  intellecttial  leadership  to  our  people. 
Of  those  who  survived,  the  draft  and  diver- 
sion to  war  have  cost  us  the  equivalent  cf 
six  anntial  crops  of  young  men  trained  In  the 
professions  and  the  arts,    I  regret  to  aay  that 


after  the  Interruptions  of  war,  too  small  a 
part  of  them  are  returning  to  coUqfes  Uir 
training.  Worst  of  all.  by  contin'umg  tbe 
draft  of  boys  between  IS  and  31  since  tbe 
war  has  ended  we  are  deetroylng  still  aii- 
otber  crop.  There  wlU  sometime  b«  a  short- 
age In  acienUsU.  toachers.  doctors  englneera. 
lawyan.  and  our  leaders  in  the  htananlttaa. 
It  is  not  even  Intelligent  of  our  nVtltary 
forces  to  continue  depriving  our  futuie  de- 
fense of  these  skills. 

The  article  follows: 

wEts  ooMMrrrtNC  aciEwnrrc  hLlcioa 

American  applied  science,  which  furnished 
the  Allies  with  the  means  of  winning  this 
war,  Is  In  grave  danger  of  losing  the  peace — 
and  the  next  war.  If  and  when  it  oomes.  A 
critical  shortage  exists  of  the  very  men  who 
made  possible  both  the  Tlctory  and  the 
promise  of  tomorrow's  more  abundant  life: 
OlMBilaas.  engineers,  physicians,  metallur- 
gists, mathematicians,  and  re«earobers  and 
practitioners  in  the  fields  of  physical  science 
on  which  the  Nation's  progress,  welfare,  and 
safety  depend  in  peace  and  war. 

It  U  estimated  that  not  until  1950  will  a 
new  crop  of  graduates  in  the  sciences  be 
available  to  the  thousands  of  organisations 
and  industries  that  already  lack  trained  per- 
sonnel: and  not  until  19&5  will  the  top  men 
of  science — those  who  earn  doctorates — again 
be  "in   fuU   production" 

The  most  recent  voice  added  to  the  protest 
against  our  'scienttflc  suicide"  i.^  a  Joint  re- 
port by  the  National  Research  Council  and 
tbe  American  Council  on  Education.  It 
urges  all  colleges,  universities.  Ckfveminent 
leaders,  and  an  aroused  public  opinion  to 
unite  in  demanding  a  change  in  the  military 
policy  which,  by  abolishing  deferments, 
sharply  curtaUlng  college  mUitary  programs, 
and  refusing  to  assign  men  for  scientific 
training.  tULb  almost  completely  stopped  the 
flow  of  men  to  the  technological  fields.  "It 
is  amazing. '  the  report  comments,  "that  in 
the  very  period  when  the  worth  of  snch  per- 
sonnel Is  so  brilliantly  demonstrated,  the  rec- 
ord shows  we  have  canceled  our  production 
of  reserves." 

Drafting  of  graduate  technicians — putting 
■ciantlsts  to  swabbing  decks  and  making  pro- 
fessors into  privates — is  also  deplored.  The 
Senate  committae  headed  by  Harry  8  Tru- 
man t>efore  he  became  President  found  that 
there  was  either  a  partial  or  total  waste  of 
scientific  training  In  JK)  percent  of  the  cases 
checked.  This  waste  of  technical  wealth, 
however,  cannot  now  affect  the  out-come  of 
the  war;  the  really  permanent  and  tragic  loaa 
to  the  United  States  Is  the  generation  trf 
scientists  who  wlU  never  exist  because  thou- 
sands of  young  men  of  promise  were  pressed 
Into  mUltary  service  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  take  or  complete  their  BClentlBc  educa- 
tion. It  Is  feared  a  second  generation  may 
be  lost  unless  tomorrow's  technicians  are 
drafted  into  technical  training  ]«st  as  to- 
day's potential  ones  have  been  into  military 
training. 

In  IJKO  there  were  110.000  engineering  stu- 
dents In  America:  today  there  are  only  38.000. 
nearly  half  of  whom  are  freshmen  awaiting 
Induction,  and  cf  the  remainder  4.000  sre 
Canadians.  The  net  result  is  a  shortage  of 
nearly  100.000.  and  nobody  belieTes  that 
America  will  need  100.000  fewer  engineers  in 
1950  than  it  did  In  1*40.  One  professor  who 
nonnaUy  teaches  100  students  ^t.!^  a  class 
of  4  today. 

Physics  and  chemistry  have  s  ulffd  even 
more.  Enrollment  has  l>een  made  up  ahnoet 
entirely  of  women,  and  a  few  IV- F  men 

Bven  at  present  levels,  which  are  not  like Iv 
to  be  maintained,  there  will  be  1»,000  '  a. 
physicians  available.  Only  one  dei..  'v 
student  is  being  enrolled  for  e»ery  <  . :  i 
the  Nation  will  need.  In  pharmacy,  2  •:'« 
sttjdents  were  registered  In  1945.  cocr  '2 
x»  -r^  H  200  in  1942.  X7nle«s  capaMa  nal  >  ' 
(ies  >  .ire  aUowed  to  complete  oall4va  c<  ■  '  • 
In  phannacy,  there  ^        r*      .  ve  gaps  in  tbs 


Al! 


Arr:-:xi)ix  to  thl  luXGuL. 
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r  >  '^^  f  trmined  personnel  lur  laoorktciries, 
r^-  .11.  u.-m»Uw«i.  i>d  hwiUb  and  Oovwnment 
mrricm.  A  loverlng  of  •Untfarcis  might  re- 
•olt.  with  serloiM  eoiuM|UCiM>M  to  the  public 
tkeaJth  and  welfare. 

Only  11  percent  of  the  number  of  stu- 
dent* tn  IMO  were  enrolled  this  year  In  ag- 
ricultural  •clences;  only  9  percent  In  for- 
maxry:  and  only  16  percent  In  mining. 

T!  tag*  of  men  at  the  tcp  of   the 

MCit.  :ofw— >oni   la   even   more    Impres- 

Blv*.  The  number  of  doctorates  granted  In 
pbyilca.  mathemaucs.  geology,  chemistry,  and 
cn^neerlng.  which  had  Increased  steadily  for 
tb«  p*at  X3  years,  haa  dropped  aharply  dur- 
inc  ttia  war  yeara,  and  is  now  back  to  the 
1930  level. 

We  have  not  only  failed  to  safeguard  cur 
•apptj  of  tr  .en  for  our  scientific  and 

twHtlnwlnK  .  .ence.  but  we  have  actu- 

ally followed  policiea  which  must  weaken  our 
technoiofty  for  years.  Our  pxollcles  have  ac- 
tually seemed  to  class  this  type  of  tratnmg 
with  the  roost  disposable  elements  among 
our  Institutions.     •     •     • 

TTwo  courses  of  action  are  open  for  Amer- 
ica: A  change  In  administrative  policies,  or 
new  legialailon  Authorities  do  not  plan  any 
modification  of  policy,  and  a  change  can  be 
brought  abcut  only  by  an  aroused  public 
oplnkm  acting  thrcu^jh.  8U:h  Governnr.ent 
■gMMtaa  ••  Salectlve  Service,  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  and  the  omce  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion.  Tlie  alter- 
I  !      islation  can   be   lntrodu:red   and 

!       '  I  Congress  made  aware  of  what 

.:)erts  m  applied  science  will  mean 

*.  J     ,\  _  .  >    fiJ'  urf 


Pecommendations  of  Indiana  Dep.irt- 
ment.  American  Legion 
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(  )F   REMMIK- 


HON.  LCUIS  LUDLOW 

i.'.    i  !•:■    HOUSE  OF  REi'HK.--FM  \  I  IVES 

Th u Tsda y .  No ve m bt  r  s    l.<ij 

M-  LUDLOW  M:  S-iker.  the  Indi- 
ana D  ■parim-:'.;  oi  tiu-  American  L.^gion. 
which  at  all  timo.s  domon.'^trates  leader- 
-"-i.iii  '  f  the  hiphesi  order  in  looking  after 
tin  r.it'ds  of  veteran  : ini  th.'^'.r  depond- 
ent.s.  rt'.-t^ntly  hv'.d  u  Sm:.'  (unvcntion 
i\-'\  liriopted  four  re>olulions  which  I 
t;.::ik  are  worthy  of  note  a-  indicating 
ti  .4  vanced  thlnkinR  oi  ;l.  •  nreat  vet- 
«;-ir.  organization  in  rv-\u-v\  \o  sr>eciflc 
pr  ;  t'  .lis  for  the  bentfit  cn  \a<'ran.s. 

The  first  is  on  the  subject  of  the  liber- 
n::r.i':r.n  of  nonservice  pensions  for  men 
.s  )  :       .s  eld  and  who  are  50  percent  or 


nv  !r  disabled:  the  secc:..i 


:t\solution 


riMii.  ^ung  a  continuance  of  ti.-  Iv.'h  *-.!^^ 
of  pla.'^tic  .surgery  now  bein^^  .w : .  .:  *  i 
in  ■^V,  keman  Ho.>pital  \x\  l:.i:.,:.j:  the 
i;:i.\.;.  a  re^clu'ion  v>x\\\t-<\\\-i  ; ;  ,u  the 
Bunker  Hi:l  N  .■.    ;  .-\  :    l)x.\v.:v  S:ation 

be    made   avaiiablo    a.s    a    ••;  jihlation 

center  and  ha^pitnl;  and  i::.  fourth,  a 
resolution  requesting  that  a  tuberculosis 
hospital  be  ret  up  centrally  located  in 
the  Slate  of  Indiana. 

By  unanimou.<;  consent  of  the  House  I 
!!'ibr-it  for  publication  in  the  Cong-f=;- 
.sh  N  ;  Record  the  text  of  these  rt  .  .- 
tions  as  follows: 

l^axMALxtAivM  or  NoMsavicc  Pknsions 
^'         a*  M  y«ara  hav«  elapsed  since  cloaa 
oCWcxld  War  I  and  the  STarag*  ag*  of  tta* 
Vglinaa  of  said  war  is  evar  M  yewra;  and 


Wnt'icas  many  World  War  I  veterans  have 
now  reached  the  age  where  their  earning 
power  has  been  reduced,  and  under  the  ex- 
isting Insurance  laws  many  of  the  veterans 
of  both  wars  to  be  unemployable;  and 

Whereas  many  dlrabled  veterans  are  de- 
nied beneflla  through  the  application  of  the 
existing  regulations,  and  the  "Combined  Rat- 
ing Schedule"  and  schedular  requirement  for 
a  major  disability:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  scliedular  requirement 
for  the  payment  of  nonservice  be  liberalized 
to  the  point  that  a  nonservice  pension  shall 
be  paid  to  war  veterans  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  55  years,  and  who  are  50  percent  dis- 
abled, that  a  straight  computation  of  the 
disabilities  be  rated  on  the  1933  rating  sched- 
ule and  the  combined  schedule  shall  not  be 
applied,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  major 
di-sabiluy  requirement;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  need  shall  be  shown  as 
under  present  regulations,  and  thct  the 
amount  shall  be  the  same  as  that  paid  the 
present  time,  $50  per  month;   be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  national  rehabilitation  com- 
mittee, the  legislative  committee,  and  all 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

rUiSTlC   SUBCX3T 

Whereas  while  facial  injuries  comprise  but 
a  small  percentage  of  all  types  of  casualties 
cf  v.ar,  yet  they  are  the  most  important  from 
a  psychological  standpoint  cf  the  patient  due 
to  the  universal  horror  of  facial  disfigure- 
ment, and  the  ensuing  mental  Inferiority 
complex  Is  more  acute  than  the  feeling  asso- 
ciated with  loss  of  limb  or  even  sight,  and 

Whereas  there  Is  not  only  great  psychic 
trauma  Involved  in  severe  wounds  of  the 
face,  but  also  to  be  considered  are  the  far- 
reaching  social,  economic,  and  rehabilitation 
problems,  and 

Whereas  this  problem  Is  much  more  seri- 
ous than  It  was  during  the  First  World  War 
due  to  the  use  of  more  powerful  explosives 
and  because  a  far  greater  number  of  these 
casualties  survive  due  to  the  routine  use  of 
blood  plasma,  sulfanilamides,  penicillin,  and 
more  prompt  use  of  modern  field  surgery,  and 

Whereas  almost  unanimously  these  pa- 
tients insist  upon  surgery,  and  would  rather 
have  a  lump  of  poor  flesh  for  an  ear  or  ncse 
than  the  most  perfect  stage-property  acces- 
sories that  can  be  built  from  synthetic  sub- 
stitutes, and 

Whereas  the  most  wonderful  plastic  sur- 
gery la  being  afforded  these  men  by  the  best 
talent  In  the  country  in  the  nine  hospitals 
doing  this  type  of  work  throughout  the 
country,  and  especially  at  Wakeman  Hospital 
Center.  Camp  Atterbury,  Ind..  and 

Whereas  the  time  for  the  completion  of 
these  most  necessary  medical  services  may 
run  for  many  months  and  should  be  done  by 
the  same  doctors  now  rendering  that  service, 
or  others  of  equally  highly  efficient  technical 
ability  and  knowledge:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  become  the  unswerving 
duty  of  the  American  Legion  to  take  what- 
ever action  it  deems  necessary  and  see  that 
this  action  be  executed,  be  it  legislative  or 
otherwise,  to  Insure  these  veterans  and  the 
casualties  yet  to  come  of  the  highest  type 
medical  service  available  after  the  war — said 
services  being  comparable  to  the  excellency 
now  being  rencered  in  our  hospitals  for  otir 
armed  forces;  and  be  It  further 

Rooli-cd.  That  there  be  a  constant  foUow- 
up  sjstem  inaugurated,  thus  making  It  sure 
that  this  fine  facial  plastic  surgery  be  con- 
tinued and  made  available  for  these  men  as 
long  after  the  war  as  it  may  be  foxmd 
oecesmry. 

nOPOSD  BIHAnUTATION   CKNTXS 

Whereas  there  is  a  desperate  need  of  addi- 
tional hospital  and  rehabUltatlon  facilities 
lor  veterans  of  the  last  war:  and 

Whereas  the  Bunker  Hill  Naval  Air  Train- 
ing Sutlon  now  being  used  to  train  flying 
cadeu  will  be  abandoned  by  the  Nav^  on  or 
iMtore  December  1.  ISMA;  and 


and  prlorit 
Air  Trainli 
into  a  reh:: 
be  it  furtt 
Resolvec 


Whereas  Approximately  $25,OC0,0CO  has  been 
invested  in  acquiring  and  constructing  this 
station;  ai]ti 

Whereas  |the  farillties  at  this  station  are 
adequate  ^nd  a'laptable  and  should  b« 
Utilized  as  I  a  rehablHtatlon  training  center 
and  hospital  for  veterans  cf  this  war;  and 

Whereas hhe  Veterans*  Administration  un- 
der existing  law  has  the  first  priority  in  ac- 
quiring Gcwernment-owncd  properties  bslng 
abandoned)  as  surplus  by  the  Federal  Depart- 
ments andi  agencies:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Rj!,olvcd\  by  the  American  Legion,  Drpcrf- 
ment  of  md.ana.  in  annual  convention  as- 
sembled, "^at.  we  appeal  to  and  urge  the 
Veterans'  4di23lnistration  to  exercise  its  right 
to  acquire  the  Bunker  Hill  Naval 
Station  and  to  convert  the  same 
Mutation  center  and  hospital;  and 
cr 
That,  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Geijeral  Omar  Bradley.  Administrator. 
United  Etaies  Veterans"  Administration,  and 
to  the  United  States  Senators  and  Congress- 
men from  the  State  of  Indiana. 

PROP*IED    TUBERCULOSIS    HOSPriAL 

Wliereas  [World  War  IT  veterans  are  being 
discharged  |[rom  the  armed  services  suCferlng 
from  tuberculosis;  and 

Whereiis  there  is  no  United  States  Gcvem- 
ment  tuberculosis  hospital  in  the  State  cf 
Indiana,  add  our  veterans  are  required  to  go 
to  a  veterans'  facility  located  In  some  other 
State;  and' 

Whereas  (experience  has  shown  that  World 
War  I  veterans  would  not  remain  in  hospi- 
tals so  far  av.-ay  from  their  families,  and  that 
they  wculdi  leave  the  sanltaritmi  and  return 
home  and  ihen  later  again  reenter  the  hos- 
pital, and  that  some  have  been  readmitted  to 
different  hdcpitals  numerous  times;  and 

Whereas  a  bulletin  from  the  National  Tu- 
berculosis Association  states  very  few  of  these 
patients  haVe  completely  recovered  and  many 
of  them  h>ve  constituted  an  army  of  dis- 
couraged men  spreading  tubercvilosia 
throughoufi  the  country;  and 

Whereas  many  of  the  World  War  II  vet- 
erans who  Will  be  discharged  sufl^ering  from 
tuberculosa  have  already  been  away  from 
home  2  or  I  years  and  will  not  want  to  leave 
their  families  and  friends  for  treatment  in  a 
remote  veljerans"  hospital:  Now,  tiierefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Legion  use  its 
Influence  to  have  tubercular  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II  ueated  as 
near  their  homes  as  possible,  and  that  a  tu- 
berculosis hospital  be  set  up  centrally  lo- 
State  of  Indiana  to  remedy  this 
md  further,  that  copies  of  thia 
forwarded  to  the  national  ex- 
ilttee  and  all  Members  of  Con- 
fndlana,  and  released  to  the  press. 
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"Not  Unduly  Exacting"  About  Poland 
EXTJENSION  OP  REMARKS 

.  HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNEcnctn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  15.  1945 

Mrs.  LOCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Sec- 
retary of  State  James  Byrnes  said,  in 
explaining  the  failure  of  the  London 
Conferende.  that  "we  have  not  been  un- 
duly e.xa^ing"  of  Soviet  Russia  **in  re- 
gard to  Inland."  he  stated  our  foreign 
policy  in  Relation  to  that  unhappy  coun- 
try with  ijainfu]  accuracy. 

The  pamition  of  Poland  was  a  violation 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  of  the  Moscow 
agreemeoi,  and  of  every  declaration  of 
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Intent  toward  Poland  made  during  the 
war  by  the  United  States  or  its  elected 
representatives.  Our  statesmen  con- 
curred in  this  partition  on  the  ground 
that  It  would  best  serve  the  interests  of 
world  peace,  Poland,  our  ally,  was  sac- 
rificefJ  on  the  altar  of  "peace"  to  Soviet 
Kassl«  on  the  very  same  ground  that 
the  Czech  Republic  was  sacrificed  to  Nazi 
Grermany  at  Munich.  At  the  time  that 
the  sacrifice  was  consummated,  certain 
guaranties  were  given  to  the  residual 
Poland  by  the  great  powers:  freedom  of 
elections,  religion,  publication. 

How  these  guaranties  have  been  ob- 
served is  described  by  the  New  York 
Tlmej  correspondent,  Gladwin  Hill,  in  a 
recent  series  of  dispatches,  of  which  the 
following  are  excerpts: 

One  of  the  most  frequent  questions  that  a 
correspondent  traveling  in  Poland  is  asked 
is:  "When  is  the  American  Army  coming  to 
liberate  us  from  the  Russians?"  As  incredible 
and  preposterous  as  this  may  seem.  It  Is  a 
widespread  notion.  The  Moscow-created  Po- 
lish Provisional  Government  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  this  feeling.  The  Government-dom- 
inated newspapers  have  repeatedly  acknowl- 
edged It.  •  *  •  The  Government  ascribes 
such  talk  as  It  ascribes  virtually  everything 
that  does  not  please  It — to  reactionaries. 
However  the  explanation  is  not  so  simple  as 
this.  The  writer  has  heard  the  talk  from  per- 
sons who  definitely  were  not  reactionaries, 
although  they,  of  course,  were  indulging  In 
wishful  thinking.  The  fact  is  that  the  people 
of  Poland  today  have  ample  reason  for  dis- 
likin?  the  Russians.  •  •  •  Ancient  ani- 
mosity was  Intensified  In  1939  when  the  Rus- 
sians helped  the  Germans  partition  Poland  for 
the  fourth  time  in  160  years.  This  was  not 
completely  effaced  by  the  Russians'  subse- 
quent arrival  In  the  role  of  liberators,  espe- 
cially as  their  liberating  extended  to  a  lot 
of  Polish  property  with  a  seal  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  Germans. 

Russian  authorities  have  In  fact  admitted 
that  the  Red  Army,  when  It  got  to  Poland, 
regarded  it  as  enemy  territory  and  drew  little 
distinction  between  it  and  Germany. 

The  Russians  have  looted  Polish  indtistry 

•  •  •  and  •  •  •  In  the  new  western 
territories  of  Poland  have  taken  away  30 
percent  of  the  Industrial  equipment.  •  •  • 
The  Riissians  have  been  herding  farm  ani- 
mals by  the  thotisands  eastward  •  •  • 
Russian  supply  troops  by  the  thousands  are 
settled  down  on  the  Polish  countryside — the 
oCaclal  figure  is  more  than  half  a  million 
Polish  acres  now  being  farmed  by  the  Red 
Army — using      the      agricultural      resources. 

•  •  •  The  Russians  stripped  the  Polish 
ports  of  Danzig  and  Gdynia  of  most  of  their 
cranes  and  other  maritime  equipment  and 
have  taken  at  least  three  of  the  harbor  s  fotir 
Important  floating  drydocks.  This  corre- 
spondent has  visited  Polish  hospitals  that 
have  been  stripped  of  their  linen  and  other 
essential  supplies  by  the  Russians. 

The      Russian -Polish      trade      agreement 

•  •  •  seems  curiously  one-sided.  •  •  • 
Under  It  Poland  gives  Russia  5.000.000  tons  of 
coal  and  coke.  Sllesian  coal  operators,  75 
percent  of  whose  production  is  going  to  the 
Russians  (although  thousands  of  Poles  are 
going  to  freeze  this  winter  for  lack  of  fuel ) , 
say  the  Russians  are  paying  a  dollar  a  ton 
for  coal,  although  It  costs  more  than  that  to 
mine  and  the  Russians  are  selling  the  same 
coal  in  southeastern  Europe  for  ten  times 
that  price.     •     •     • 

In  numerous  conversations  with  Poles  to 
discover  the  exact  sources  of  their  resent- 
ment toward  the  Rtis&ians  the  writer  found 
that  it  was  mostly  the  simple  fact  of  the 
RUMlaxu'  presence  In  Poland,  not  Just 
phyileally  but  mentally,  and  the  mfiuence 
they  evidently  are  trying  to  exert — the  new 
oocupaUon  which  aouBt  Poles  even  compara 


unfavorably  with  the  German  occupation. 
•  •  •  They  resent  the  setting  up  in  their 
provinces  of  Russian  military  co^anlzations 
under  Russian  generals  to  preserve  order. 
They  resent  Rxisaians'  staffing  their  army  and 
synthesizing  a  new  Polish  navy  while  the 
real  Polish  navy  remains  abroad.  They  re- 
sent a  propaganda  with  the  stamp  of  Moscow 
being  sponsored  to  them  by  their  Moacow- 
created  provisional  goveriunent. 

Inflation  has  been  added  to  the  other 
troubles  in  Poland.  Several  weeks  ago,  to 
combat  the  trend,  an  offer  was  made  to 

transfer  the  gold  reserve  of  the  old 
Polish  Republic  which  is  now  on  deposit 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This 
offer  was  refused  by  the  Polish  Pro- 
visional Government  by  direction  from 
Moscow,  since  the  Kremlin — that  is,  the 
Politburo — does  not  trust  even  Its  own 
creation  in  Warsaw  with  any  degree  of 
financial  independence.  Under  pre.<;ent 
conditions  the  only  money  circulating  in 
Poland  is  unsecured  paper  notes,  printed 
and  issued  by  the  Soviets,  and  guaranteed 
by  them.  The  guaranty,  of  course,  is 
simply  a  control  of  exchange  which  set5 
the  rate  of  Polish  zlotys  with  reference 
to  Soviet  rubles. 

Every  obser\'er  agrees  on  the  prospect 
of  a  famine  in  Poland,  due  about  equally 
to  the  hasty,  unscientific  splitting  up  of 
land  and  removal  of  practically  all  farm 
animals  and  tools,  and  the  immense  con- 
sumption or  carrying  off  of  foodstuffs  by 
the  various  Red  Army  units  en  route 
home,  or  In  garrison  in  Poland,  In  this 
connection  many  Poles  recall  the  purge 
by  famine  of  Russian  peasants  some  15 
years  ago,  when  the  Moscow  Govern- 
ment decided  to  hquldate  the  kulaks  and 
other  small  landholders. 

The  details  of  the  present  situation  tn 
Poland,  as  given  by  Mr.  Hill  in  a  dispatch 
published  by  the  New  York  Times  on 
October  29,  1945,  show  living  standards 
to  have  sunk  to  the  barest  subsistence 
level: 

Chaos  Mat  Dixeat  Sovtet  in  Polajcd — Con- 

SBBVATISM  or  THi  PsASAirrs  Mat  Also  Bi  a 

Factoe  To  Cstrex  Reds'  Undoing 
(By  Gladwin  HUli 

Waksaw.  Poland,  October  17— There  are 
two  things  that  may  eventually  defeat  the 
Moscow-dominated  Communist  reglnre  m 
Poland. 

One  is  the  fact  that  It  la  a  tiny  minority 
sustained  by  military  force  and  disrupted 
conditions  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
Poles  still  are  conservative  farmers  The 
second  thing  Is  the  extremely  dlfllcult  eco- 
nomic situation,  which  would  tax  the  re- 
sources of  the  ablest  administration  with 
unanimous  support.  The  difficulty  of  coping 
with  It  may  precipitate  a  reaction  against 
the  Moscow  team  that  is  running  Poland  by 
decree. 

It  Is  too  early  and  the  situation  too  mud- 
dled to  appraise  the  effectiveness  of  the 
regime  In  dealing  with  conditions.  Many 
bold  steps  have  been  taken,  and  conditions 
are  improving,  although  It  would  have  been 
hard  for  them  to  get  much  worse. 

No  one  can  find  fault  completely  with 
the  present  economic  system  in  Poland  be- 
cause It  U  a  strange  transitional  economy 
with  something  In  It  to  please  everybody— 
collectivism,  socialistic  cooperatives,  even 
nommal  free  enterprise. 

nxxa  TO  KELT  raaos 
The  Government  has  undertaken  to  amel- 
lorat  the  paralysis  of  the  normal  interplay 
cf  agrlctilture — which  constitutes  two-thirds 
of  Poland's  life — and  indtistry  by  stepping 
In  and  taking  part  in  the  production  of  each 


and  rupervlslng  exchange.  Tlie  farmers,  In 
addition  to  their  ordinary  taxes,  have  to  aell 
an  average  of  90  percent  of  their  production 
to  the  Government  at  low  fixed  prices,  which 
run  aa  low  as  6  percent  of  the  prices  the 
farmers  could  get  on  the  free  market. 

This  food  Is  dlstibuted  In  towns  at  fixed- 
price  stores.  SlmlUrly.  the  Government  bU3rs 
up  part  of  the  manufactured  goods  and  dis- 
tributes them  at  low  fixed  prices  to  farmers 
through  coop>eratlve  stores.  However,  this 
covers  orUy  a  small  part  of  the  normal  agri- 
culture-Industry interchange.  The  rtmaln- 
der  In  each  case  Is  left  to  find  its  way  through 
free  channels,  which,  becauae  of  the  shortage 
of  transportation  and  other  dlstributton  fa- 
cilities, amount  to  a  black  market  economi- 
cally, although  not  Juridically. 

The  system  only  scratches  the  surtace  of 
the  problem,  leaving  urban  people  to 
•CTOunge  for  a  lot  of  their  food,  and.  In  the 
present  state  of  Industry,  leaving  farmers 
shy  a  good  deal  of  their  needs  r'  manufac- 
tured goods.  The  farmers  are  complaining 
that  they  are  getting  "gypped"  even  on  the 
basis  of  the  limited  interchange.  They  say 
that,  for  every  3  dotys'  worth  of  produce 
that  they  are  giving  up  to  the  Ooverncaent  at 
approximately  double  the  prewar  prices,  they 
are  getting  back  only  1  tlotys  worth  of 
manufactured  goods  priced  up  to  six  times 
the  prewar  values. 

oovnuramrr  nnn.oTxss  hklfss 

There  is  such  a  severe  inflation,  with  bread 
costing  a  hundred  times  what  It  did  before 
the  war,  while  salaries  are  still  close  to  the 
prewar  basis,  that  the  Government  has  t)een 
forced  to  make  adjustments  so  that  people 
can  eat.  All  Government  employees— whose 
monthly  salaries  don't  average  much  over  the 
cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes — receive  food  rations. 
These  are  liberal  enough  so  that  If  there  are 
several  In  a  family  It  may  end  up  with  an 
excess  in  some  Item  like  sugar,  which  they 
can  sell  on  the  free  market  to  get  additional 
cash,  and  this  practice  is  cfOclally  counte- 
nanced. 

Similar  Improvisation  Is  in  effect  In  In- 
dustry— which  is  largely  under  Government 
control — and  other  fields.  Workers  in  a  typi- 
cal textile  mill  In  Lodz,  for  instance,  get  In 
cash  only  a  few  hundred  zlotys  weekly — a 
little  over  a  dollar  at  the  free  rate  of  exchange 
and  not  worth  much  more  In  purchasing 
power.  A  loaf  of  bread  costs  25  zlotys.  But 
in  addition  to  cash  wage  workers  receive 
pieces  of  cloth  to  sell  on  the  free  market  to 
get  additional  cash.  Employees  of  hotels — 
virtually  all  of  which  have  been  taken  from 
private  owners  and  are  now  operated  by  mu- 
nicipal governments — get  low  caxb  pay  but 
receive  one  or  more  meals  daily. 

Nurses  in  a  t\-plcal  hospital  get  only  800 
Eloiys  a  month  for  a  nommal  46-hour  week. 
which  actually  runs  about  70.  but  they  get 
their  meals. 

From  the  foregoing  It  will  be  seen  that  s 
large  number  of  Poles  are  now  working  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  for  the  Govrmraent  for 
little  more  than  their  suljslstcnce  and  that 
Government  control  has  been  extended  far. 
This  is  done  at  present  on  the  ground  that 
the    national    emergency    neccs;,ltat«s    cen- 
tralized control.    Pew  would  gainsay  this  any 
more  than  the  tJnlted  States  hfter  Pearl  Har- 
bor, although  ;hey  might  question  the  Bort 
of  centralized  control  that  has  been  Insti- 
tuted.    The  Oovemmrtnt's  long-range   eco- 
nomic program  stUl  is  not  precisely  defined. 
HA^  ovia  THK  orranji 
It  has  been  announced  that  heavy  Industry 
wUl   be  *'natlonallzed."  with   a  Government 
bureau  controlling  each  lnc;uBtr>-.  although 
such  details  as  what  Indtistries  will  be  con- 
sidered "heavy"  and  what  compensartoo  msf 
be  arranged  for  the  private  owners.  voasseUe 
or  foreign,  and  what  the  system  of  manage- 
ment of  the  enterprises  will  be  have  not  yet 
been  revealed.    Formal  "nutlc 
not  been  applied  anywhere  yet.  tottt^^ 
everything  is  under  Oovemmeut  euptrvtslOA, 
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and  In  many  caaaa  old  maaacementa  hara 
bMO  nrplaeed  by  paraona  wboae  background 
la  obccxjra  but  whoaa  political  incltnatlona 
art  obvious. 

Ttx9T9  ar«  no  Indtcatlona  of  any  achetne  to 
coUccllvUa  rarmlng  generally,  and  tbU  i« 
hardly  fcaalble  There  are  many  peasants, 
albeit  humble,  whose  holding  have  been  In 
the  lamlly  for  a  century,  and  they  are  con- 
firmed property  owners. 

Ths  gist  of  rfBctal  pronouncements  Is  that 
it  la  Intended  ultimately  to  have  a  mixed 
economy,  with  enterprlaea  of  general  public 
Interest  controlled  by  the  Government,  na- 
tional, re^onal.  or  local:  dlsrrlbutlon  concen- 
trated In  the  acclalistlc  cocperatlves',  of 
Which  there  are  said  to  be  6.500  ( half  of  them 
CBmromefa'  cooperatives)  with  2X00,000  par- 
ticipants: and  some  activities  still  under  prl- 
va  ■"  enterprise. 

There  la  no  Indication  what  ventures  niay 
be  left  unCer  private  enterprise.  A  cooper- 
•Uve  system  Is  declared  the  most  desirable 
•couomy  for  Poland,  on  the  ground  that  It 
preaervea  "the  flexibility  of  private  enter- 
prtee"  with  soclallftlc  control. 

It  Is  Intended  to  revive  Poland's  foreign 
trade,  particularly  with  Ruaala.  and  It  Is 
hoped  that  at  least  half  the  imports  and 
exports  vnil  be  carried  In  &hlp$.  of  a  Polish 
nurchant  marine:  and  to  welcome  again  for- 
el^ii  capital,  which  before  the  war  consti- 
tuted 40  percent  of  the  capital  Investments 
In  Poland. 

Thla  la  a  good  sounding  program  but  Its 
▼alus  depends,  cf  course,  on  the  execution. 
I  ot    thotight    Is    that    the    Com- 

:;r  stands  to  win  either  way.  If 
ng  Poland  back  on  Its 
I  •  i  have  an  argument  for 

perpetuatlrg  Itself,  and  If  It  does  not,  there 
will  be  such  chaos  that  It  will  have  grounds 
for  keeping  "emergency"  control. 

Another  school  of  thovight  la  that  It  stands 
to  lose  either  wav;  that.  regardlMa  of  whe'.h.r 
U  auoeewU  cr  r  the  majority  will  man- 

ages to  aiMrt  :    lie  regime  will  be  thrown 

out  in  favor  of  one  leoi  Red  and  mure  Polish. 

These  conditions  are  substantiated  by 
reports  from  Correspondent  Chares  P. 
Arnct.  of  United  Press,  reports  which, 
liki^  •  !  I!   !.  were  sent  via 

the  A:u  .  ..;.  v.  I-  la  D.-rlin  after  the 
reporters  tlicmselvrs  had  returned  from 

M,  A  ;  .  :  >  •  a.  •  ;Ken  from  a 
.somewhat  different  angle  than  those  of 
M:-.  Hill,  bir  '  is  no  difference  in  the 
buiic  facUs  w  •(!. 

roLANO  Facing  OaA.-  Is 

IT-  '■■:;.:%  , 

(H-    c         '     i     .\rnot) 

Bbujn,  Cctcber  13.  1045. — Poland  has  come 
Otit  of  a  years  of  war  and  occupation  to  be 
faced  by  the  moet  diaciilt  and  delicate  recon- 
»i!  .       :i  problems  of  any  a  u  r  , 

*!  ,\\ui  has  left  a  great  ;  i 

1  will  take  years  to  heal  and  may  even 

:<•  n  msjor  operation. 

lie  the  over>all  picture  \^  not  ss 

i;...  ■'.ic  as  reporta  tr^'m  ff  >>i  !  ■•-  i';;ies 
tmpiy.  neither  la  ii  i<  .mi.c 

aa  the  preeept  g.  '  .U  utiiiy 

wt  uld  have  the  >  > 

awaaF  peunoi 

Thsrc  la  •  ahwB  pollUMl  «lMnM  s ' 

9Mm  ai«  t«iw  10  NBviaM  tmkn 

ttM4r  um  u  right,    ll  Mama  apparent  w  . 
Poland  ia  tint  w<]!i.iii(nf|||^  ).<i  u)<..i    .1 

>•»'  'irta  wot 

'^'•"  iwpromotv  »  , 

)  I  OM  Pultsh  ttc' 


If  a  traiisl- 
>*ne«a  natu* 

V  full  I  a  broad 

Who  aie  n\.aty  |)ro«llua* 

at*  viui«>ittiy  «ittt.Nueelan. 


and  a  middle-of-the-road  group  which  be" 
lleves  that  Poland  can  and  will  play  the  role 
of  "bridge"  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
powers. 

EL£CnoN  IN  SPSINQ 

The  present  Government  does  not  appear 
to  have  tremendous  popular  support,  but 
only  the  forthcoming  elections,  set  for  next 
spring,  can  gage  national  sentiment. 

The  Poles  admit  that  anti-Semitism  still 
persists.  However,  the  Germans  virtually 
eliminated  that  problem  by  cutting  down  the 
Jewish  population  in  Poland  from  some 
4.000.000  to  an  estimated  150,000. 

Economically  and  Industrially  the  swing 
U  to  the  left.  Nationalization  of  all  Indus- 
tries employing  more  than  50  workers  and 
not  financed  by  foreign  capital  Is  under  way. 
The  cooperative  movement  Is  growing  more 
popular  and  Is  backed  by  the  Government. 

rsxa   HUNCza 

The  Red  Army  Is  gradually  returning  the 
railroads  to  Polish  use  but  there  may  be 
hunger  In  the  midst  of  plenty  this  winter 
If  the  transport  bottleneck  Is  not  eliminated. 

You  can  drive  for  miles  in  western  Poland 
without  seeing  a  single  cow  or  a  horse.  The 
Germans  seized  thousands  of  head  of  live- 
stock and  Red  Army  troops  now  maintain 
supply  units  to  obtain  food  from  local 
sources. 

Tl^.roughout  the  entire  trip  I  saw  only  one 
tractor  In  operation.  Everywhere  men, 
women,  and  boys  were  digging  In  the  field 
with  hand  implements. 

The  Russian  troops  are  generally  unpopu- 
lar in  Poland  but  so  are  the  American  Gl'e 
In  Paris,  simply  because  they  are  foreign 
soldiers.  What  the  Poles  d.'slike  most  are 
the  new  Polish  police,  trained  by  the  Rus- 
sians: 

If  the  material  situation  of  the  Poles 
Is  no  less  than  desperate,  their  morale 
and  spiritual  strength  is  beinK  tried  al- 
mo.st  b.'-yond  endurance.  Thomas  Bab- 
Inglon  ^flacaulay  once  said  that  his  con- 
ception of  hell  was  a  place  where  the 
facts  of  history  were  constantly  being 
distorted  into  the  ears  of  an  historian 
who  was  deprived  of  the  power  to  cor- 
rect his  torturers.  That  is  exactly  what 
is  happening  in  Poland  today  to  millions 
of  Poles  who  know  their  country's  his- 
tory and  the  tremendous  efforts  made  by 
the  PoLsh  Republ.c  from  1919  to  1939. 

Luckily  not  all  those  who  know   the 
facts     about     Poland     have     yet     been 
silenced.    Here  Is  one  witness: 
Rcianow    Pkk    m    Poland — STATtusNTS   or 
'  ■  \J:visTnisHKLDCoNT«AnY  TO  Pacts 

iu  i:n-  tiiiiot  or  Tisf  New  York  Timks: 

As  a  Protestant  minister  who  lived  and 
worked  In  Polard  from  1024  to  IMl,  I  was 
Struck  by  tho  statements  of  Wlncenty  Rxy- 
mowsk!,  minister  >  '  ■  ^n  Affairs  in  tho 
present  Warsaw  Oi  .t.  in  an  Interview 

printed  In  your  1  •  t  uer  25,  To  quote; 
"In  1030.  he  recuiuu  li.etc  was  no  freedom 
of  religion,  for  rxnmple.  brcsus;  all  other 
fsitha  were  stamped  out  by  Ut«  rultim  Cath> 
I'l.f  church." 

1  lie  of  these  stnmprd-uut 

rel;.  hi«ret)v  rejtlnii-r  my  rn»- 
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As  onf  who  taught  for  a  time  In  a  Polish 
school.  H  am  well  acquainted  with  her  prewar 
educational  system.  During  30  years  of  In- 
depend^ice  she  established  28.722  free  ele- 
mentary schools  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  14.  In  the  year  1937-33, 
4.851,000  children  of  all  classes  attended 
these  pv|blic  schools.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  7^  public  secondary  (high)  schools 
with  2^.200  pupils  and  717  trade  schools 
with  1,316  departments  for  special  branches 
of  Indi^try,  In  the  five  State  universities 
and  twa  colleges  of  engineering  the  students 
paid  onjy  nominal  fe2s  lor  registration  and 
examinations. 

(T>e  Reverend)  Gaithek  P.  Wartield. 

FredeIick.  Md.,  Octcber  25.  1945. 

Pron^  this  evidence  it  should  be  per- 
fectly plain  to  any  impartial  observer 
why  oii  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Byrnes, 
said  thiit  we  "have  not  been  unduly  ex- 
acting'j  in  reference  to  our  pledges- 
taken  mutually  with  Soviet  Russia — in 
safeguarding  the  freedom  and  self- 
governtient  of  the  Polish  people. 


Jackson  Hole  National  Monument 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tliursday.  November  IS.  1945 

Mr,  BARRETT  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Wyoming  Eagle  of  recent 
date.  I  may  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Eagle  i£  the  leading  Democratic  paper 
of  Wyctning. 

The  people  of  Wyoming.  regardle.<;s  of 
party  ajniiatlon,  were  opposed  to  the  dic- 
tatorial manner  in  which  the  Jackson 
Hole  mitional  Monument  was  created, 
and  thi$  editorial  fairly  reflects  the  sen- 
timent of  our  people. 

Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  create 
or  extend  a  national  park.  The  crea- 
tion of  this  monument  by  Executive  de- 
cree w<s  merely  a  subterfuge  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  Teton  National  Park. 
Without  a  doubt  this  was  clearly  a  usur- 
pation of  the  powers  of  Congress.  It 
constituted  an  unwarranted  invasion  of 
the  rlgfcts  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Wy- 
oming^ The  people  of  my  State  were 
pleased  when  the  Congress  passed  my 
bill  to  dbolish  the  Jockson  Hole  National 
Monunicnt. 

In  falmesa  to  the  people  of  WyominiT. 
the  Coigreii  Inalated  upon  government 
by  law Jlnatead  of  rtile  by  Executive  cie- 
crcf.  The  decision  of  ConureM  waa  emi- 
nently jcorrect  nnd  it  Is  th-  r!v  way 
the  ma  ter  can  and  will  be 

The  Editorial  follows: 
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town  of  Ixvtt  Cabin.  Wyo..  and  88.000  acree 

of  ranch  land. 

■If  certain  persona  In  Wyoming  we  In  the 
frame  of  mind  they  were  said  to  be  in  a  year 
a^o.  there  is  trouble  abrewtng  in  old  Chey- 
enne. Wyoming,  If  anyone  has  forgotten,  is 
the  State  whose  oflBclals  and  other  prominent 
citizens  became  almost  hysterical  when  the 
late  President  Roosevelt  set  aside  a  parcel  of 
scenic  land  to  be  known  as  the  Jackson  Hole 
National  Monument.  Too  much  of  Wyo- 
ming's far-flung  acreage  already  was  publicly 
owned.  It  was  argued.  The  Idea  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  designating  a 
few  thousand  morr  acres  to  be  preserved  In 
its  natural  state  so  that  all  America  might 
enjoy  it  for  generations  to  come  was  called  a 
capricious  encroachment  on  local  rights. 

•The  area  of  privately  owned  l.'ind  set  aside 
for  the  Jackson  Hole  National  Monument  Is 
49.906  acres,  and  33,795  of  these  acres  had 
been  acquired  by  John  D  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  turning  them  over  to 
the  Government  for  a  national  playground. 
If  Wyoming  could  make  such  a  fuss  over 
49  906  acres  In  Jackson  Hole,  how  can  It  toler- 
ate conversion  of  58,000  acres  at  Lost  Cabin 
into  a  State  game  preserve?" 

The  facts  are  these :  The  58,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  Lost  Cabin  area  were  purcha.sed  by  a 
Wyoming  citizen,  R.  W.  (Bill)  Spratt.  It 
happens  that  Mr.  Spratt  Is  a  member  of  the 
State  Game  and  Fish  Commission,  but  this  Is 
irrelevant  to  the  matter  In  hand.  The  land 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Spratt  for  ranching  pur- 
poses, not  by  the  commission  for  public-park 
purposes. 

This  leaves  the  St  Louis  editor  out  on  a 
limb,  so  to  speak.  There  need  be  no  more 
said.  But  It  might  be  well  to  point  out  that 
even  if  he  were  correct  in  his  assumption 
that  the  Slate  game  and  fish  commission 
had  botight  the  Lost  Oat^tn  land  for  a  game 
preserve,  he  stlU  would  be  wrong  In  his  as- 
sertion that  there  is  anything  incunsistcnt 
about  Wyoming's  poaltlon  with  respect  to 
further  Federal  encroachment  on  SUt«  sov- 
ereignty. 

It  Is  one  thing  tor  the  State  to  create  and 
nMintain  a  State  game  preserve  and  quite 
another  thing  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  over  a  large  block  of  Wyonui.g  land 
for  park  purposes  without  consulting  State 
government,  the  State's  congressional  delega- 
tion, or  the  citizens  of  the  State. 

Citizens  and  taxpayers  have  direct  control 
over  8utc  government  and  over  aiiy  enter- 
prises In  which  it  may  engage.  They  have 
uo  control  over  and  very  little  influence  in 
ooanagement  uf  any  project  whlcii  the  Federal 
Government  scu  up.  Where  there  might  be 
uo  objection  to  State  ownership  of  lands 
within  the  State,  there  could  be  serloui 
objection  to  Fedeial  ownership  of  such 
lands — especially  when  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  state's  area  already  is  federally 
owned. 

It  Is  worth  noting  in  paielng  that  8t.  Louie 
newtpapera  are  the  principal  proponent*  uf 
the  MVA— a  project  which  would  deprive 
Wyoming  of  eunUul  over  the  waters  of  lu 
principal  streams.  Tbe  St.  Louu  viewpoint 
seaoM  to  be  that  FMeral  encroachment  is  all 
right  M  lung  M  tb«  lUU  uf  MlMouri  is  not 
Involved. 
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Mr  SPAUKMAN.  Mr.  tpvaRvr.  undar 
l«av«  to  ixtAnd  my  rtmirks  I  include  Uvt 
following  staltinanl  rtgardlnw  the  raotot 


national  eopi>»ptlop  of  the  Rcftilar  Wt- 

erans   Asyodatlon:   also  a  news  article 

from  the  Manchester  CS.  H.  >  Unkm  of 
November  7.  1945,  refarchng  a  recent 
meeting  by  the  Regular  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation, honoring  Earl  Brennan: 

The  national^  convention  of  the  Regular 
Veternns  Association  was  held  in  Wsshlngton 
on  November  4,  5,  and  8.  Under  the  dlrec- 
tloo  at  tbe  National  Council  of  Admlslstra- 
tlon  mere  than  138  delegates  were  repre- 
sented in  framing  tbe  slate  o(  rtattonal 
oGScers  and  tbe  program  ol  the  orgaxUsaUon 
for  ttke  coming  year. 

William  M.  Fldyd  was  a^ratn  tiected  as  na- 
tional commander  to  guide  the  deetlny  of  the 
RVA  for  another  year. 

With  him  were  elected  aa  Ills  aaatstanta 
Dr.  Frank  B.  Cigliottl,  Wardman  Park  Hotel. 
Washington,  as  senior  vice  commaiMler,  and 
Harold  Mclntyre,  Van  Nuys.  Calif.,  as  junior 
vice  commander.  Gigliotti  is  well  known  In 
Washington  for  services  contributed  by  him 
to  the  Government  during  the  war  days  In 
the  OSS  and  other  Important  committees, 
whUe  Mclntyre  is  weU  kno«-n  on  the  Pacine 
Coast  for  bis  outBtaiMting  war  semoe  to  our 
country. 

Among  the  most  Important  resolution*  ap- 
proved by  the  representatives  of  tbe  RVA  at 
the  convention  were: 

1.  Tb  provide  adjusted-servtre  pay  for  vet- 
erans who  have  served  In  this  war.  as  a  prac- 
ticable substitute  fur  tlie  present  unsatis- 
factory provisions  of  the  so-called  O.I.  Bill  of 
Rights,  under  which  the  veteran  receives  In- 
justice, generally,  rather  than  bencfiu.  BlUa 
have  already  been  submitted  to  Congress,  and 
Introduced  by  Con^eesmen  Izac  and  Lesin- 
8KT.  to  provide  adjusted-service  pay  They 
areH   R   127  and  H   R   1176 

a.  The  lO-po»nt  propriun  of  the  Regular 
Veterans  Asaoctatlcn  which  would  provide  in- 
ducements and  Incentive  for  the  reenlurt- 
ment  ot  discharged  personnel  from  our  war- 
time Army  Ui  tbe  Regular  EsUbUahment 
which  must  now  be  set  up  f  ■  <•  national 

security.    The  program  pn  \  r  full  pay- 

ment of  musterlng-out  pay  Jot  men  reenllst- 
Ing,  a  reenllstment  allowance  not  to  exceed 
8160,  30-day  furloughs  with  pay  to  be  granted 
for  each  year  of  eervlee  imraeitkately.  tnercafc 
in  pay  levala  at  aM  oAcere  axkd  enlisted  men. 
permatMnt  oommlsslona  lor  the  Nurse  Corps 
of  the  armed  forces,  retirement  after  38  years 
at  acuve  service,  and  retirement  of  officer 
pertonnel  it  56  yean  of  age  with  a  minimum 
■ervtee  of  34  yeare.  Ftirther  recommenda- 
tions of  the  program  urge  a  peacetime  Regu- 
lar Establlslunent  of  sneh  itmtmXwainntri  and 
eulUted  strength  ss  may  be  reeomnended  by 
the  War  and  Nuvy  Depuriments. 

3.  Another  reaolution  of  the  RVA  urgea 
Congress  to  take  Immediate  action  for  the 
establishment  of  two  veterans  hoapltaU  tn 
the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

The  organleatton  waa  unalterably  deter- 
mined in  lu  demand  upor  r— .^a,  that  all 
members  of  the  regular  e»'  -nt  should 

receive  equal  benefita  wtcn  war  Tetarana.  m 
penaioo,  hospitaluntion,  domletilery  ears 
•u^d  m  civu  service  crediu  ol  6  and  10  putnU 
for  appi»miinent  in  federal  Jobs. 

Congress  and  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
menu  were  called  upon  for  an  effective  pro. 
gram  n(  univaraal  mUltary  Uaintng  TtM 
Hy^,  (t  Dm  fanuius  SwikN 
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above  all  other*  be  eaforead  and  that  no 
veteran  aliould  bm  forced  to  Join  any  union 
or  any  organisation  whatsoever,  nor  In  any 
way  be  ooapaUed  to  pay  a  tttte  or  tax  to 

any  group  fur  the  tlftht  to  work.      j 

One  of  the  stRingest  re>olutlon8  Moptad 
by  the  oonveotkm  calls  upon  CMi«creas  to 

enact  legislation  making  coram tn  thla 

country  a  felony;  caHa  for  tbe  .cnt  of 

ringleader*  o<  the  eo-caU*d  <.AJin|uunlet 
Party  who  made  seditious  speeches  diiring 
war  for  the  vkilent  ov«rthro«»  of  ovk  Gov- 
ernment: and  demands  the  immediate  de- 
portattaa  of  all  aliens  now  tn  this  oountry 
who  adrocate  tbe  owrtbrow  of  tbe  Ooverxk- 
ment  or  who  ar«  nseaabers  or  a—ociatae  ol 
any  group  which  doea. 

The  convention  also  went  on  reoord  to 
restrict  all  Immigration  for  a  period  of  XO 
years. 

As  honorary  aide«-de-camp  of  the  rmtlonal 
commander,  the  following  veteriuis  of  past 
wars  were  appointed  : 

Diaha  Amoa.  Saatelle.  Calif..  Cmi  War 
veteran.  102  years  of  age. 

Frank  Conner,  veteran  of  the  Indlaa  War*. 
Arlington,  Va.,  82  years  of  age. 

John  StTlllvan,  a  veteran  of  past  wars  aad 
retired  from  the  District  of  Colxmabia  Police 
Dcpctrtment,  81  ye.ors  of  age. 

Jack  Price,  a  veteran  of  World  War  II, 
Burbank,  Calif.,  ts  years  old. 

Out  of  a  total  of  23  national  officer*.  If 
World  War  veterans  were  elecved  to  oAcc. 

[Prom  the  Manchester  (N  H.)  UnKm  at 
Ifovember  7.    194ii 

HOMoa  ons  cKiar  raoM  nzw  HAMvsHatx  who 
RSLPEB  uanATE  n-ALT 

WAsniNOToN,  November  6— Barl  Brennan, 
New  Hampshire-bom  Irishman  who  tucocse- 
fully  united  antl-Paartst  Irnllen*  in  a  doak- 
and-daiTfrr  enterprtee  to  help  liberate  thetr 
coimtry  and  hasUn  Allietf  victory  tn  WorM 
War  II.  received  a  certificate  of  merit  medal 
tram  tlie  Regular  Veterans  Amoelattfla  to- 
uiglit  fur  dlsUngtUshed  nervice  rendered  aa 
Chief  of  the  Italian  and  AM^ajiMn  Beeuoa  of 
the  Olflce  of  strategic  BerviciMi. 

Nniional  Commander  William  M,  Floyd, 
DSC,  of  Unalaaka,  Alaska,  presented  tae  evrard 
nt  a  banqtiet  attended  trjr  membefa  of  Brtn- 
nan'a  secret  team  from  all  parte  ef  the 
try.  bcatdee  many  premhieot 
and  out  d  the  Federal 

Speaker  alter  epeaker  prai 
New  Inglander  for  the  8^  yeara  of  tmre* 
warded  toll  In  which  his  agtnls  gathered  In- 
formation and  promoted  i.i  -iAvi.  Betitiment 
Biaoftg  the ewbjpct »  or  mu-  that  Allied 

invadere  wece  bailed  as  .  .>^  !....>ni.  fnsrtsm 
waa  overthrown,  aad  MWUsatKls  c4  lives  were 
mved, 

"Italy  can  never  repay  you.  ar^  Amerlea 
must  never  forget  you."  was  the  them*  ol  the 
rFm>u-lu  by  Dr.  Frank  Okgiiotii,  battonat 
adjutant  of  the  RVA,  who  read  the  citation; 
Judge  lugene  Aleemndrcnl.  of  the  Court  uf 
Oommen  Flene,  Fhtl^delphta;  Dr  Chsrlee 
Fama,  president  of  the  OeteepetMe  IMr^oal 
AaeoaiattOA:  Frtaee  ■ea>eeMpei»i-tu«lovi»l. 
of  name;  Oapt  ImJile  DaddMde^jan  OSS 
•feht  herec  and  the  MaataMdMr«  ¥wtnr  a»- 
tUM,  tt  Italy,  apeelal  aertetawt  «  i  <  m* 
miaaloner  ol  Immlgratum  aad  :.~i....uiea* 
tlon 

Moved  elmoet  to  tears  by  th-^ imi*s, 

Mr,   Irennaii   eewpted   the   dr<  nn 
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IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdag,  November  15.  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  happy  and  prosperous 
people  within  the  United  States  can  only 
occur  when  :•  • :"-  accrues  to  all.  There 
has  been  a  :it  barrage  of  propa- 

ganda, dr.'.:  u  deeper  and  deeper 
wedge  bcLwL\n  liie  peoples  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  no  error  of  judpment. 
but  it  is  ma!'  n  its  intent  and  dan- 

Berou.s  In  iU  .  -      There  is  evidence 

of  this  on  every  side  today. 

The  OfBce  of  Price  Administration  Is  a 
sjrmbol  and  a  practical  application  of  this 
policy  The  idea  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  yielding  en  the  question 
of  wages,  but  insisting  that  the  business 
who  pays  the  wages  must  abso"b  the  in- 
creases, surpasses  all  understanding. 
The  only  answer  to  this  Question  is  that 
thasc  who  employ  are  fewer  in  number 
than  those  who  v.crk.  It  is  pure  and 
unadulterated  pclitics. 

Tho  attitude  of  Chester  Bowles  on  the 
automobile  pricrr  Is  reprehensible  beyond 
question.     T:  ;  of  some  bureaucrat 

slttins  in  W.  .:;:.  .ion.  looking  over  the 
broad  expanse  of  continental  America, 
with  no  background  of  busine.s.s  experi- 
ence, saying  to  the  automobile  dealers  of 
the  Nation.  "You  do  so  and  so.  I  know 
more  about  your  business  than  you  do 
yourself."  And  we  fourjht  a  war  for 
freedom  and  for  the  democratic  system. 

Not  alone  is  this  policy  being  carried 
out  against  the  automobile  dealer.  It  is 
b^ng  carried  out  in  many  phases  of 
American  business,  particularly  in  the 
lumber  busine.ss  and  in  the  women's  gar- 
ment bu5ine5v  We  were  told  many 
months  aio  that  under  new  regulations 
they  v.ould  ciianncl  vast  quantities  of 
Cheaper  goods  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  who  had  been  deprKed  of  having 
them  for  monii  ciMg.    The  Office 

of  Price  Admm    ^n  has  had  ample 

time  to  make  effective  its  orders,  and  I 
sn-  ♦-  '"'-  r  :-  -  -  •:  -  ••  ■  ]y  that 
tl'  .    •        .  aspect 

of  tneir  endeavor  to  channel  cheaper 
goods  into  the  hcnds  of  the  people  in  the 
lower  income  braci:cCs. 

Today,  a^  has  been  the  case  down 
throujth  the  months,  there  is  not  yet 
avallrble  canvas  gloves  for  workinpmen 
ar  ■  '     :  "•  .  not  yet  available 

ur;  ,.  r.nd  it  is  almost 

totsiiy  ir.  c^  m  many  of  the  larger 

clt'es  of  -:^.  to  buy  men's  cotton 

or  lisle  u  I»iaay  of  the  stores 

o  V  will  show  you  these 

B->  -.,    ;.itl    particularly    from 

S^  nd.  and  rome  hosiery  coming  in 

fill.;  a 

I  '  -  Congress  some  few 

we.ti  ago  an  c::perience  that  I  had  in 
the  women  '  .:".ent  industry  in  N.^w 
Yean  Ci  >.  I.  ...est  market  in  all  the 

w  ■  ■  '  have  long  been  a  buyer  m  that 
p  -r  market.    I  said  at  that  time. 

nsRily  a  month  ajo,  that  liie  shortage 


of  goods  was  more  serious  today  than  ever 
in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  recently  returned  again  from 
another  visit  to  this  market.  I  restate 
to  this  Congress  that  because  of  the  mal- 
administration and  the  ill-conceived 
methods  of  the  Oface  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, there  never  has  existed  a  greater 
.shortage  of  fabrics  or  manufactured 
goods  in  the  city  of  New  York  than  there 
is  today.  Contracts  placed  now  for 
spring  delivery  are  placed  with  an  under- 
standing that  they  v.'ill  have  the  privilege 
of  delivery  dates  as  late  as  May  and  June. 
Remember,  you  are  placing  the  contracts 
nov.'.  and  you  are  told  when  you  buy  these 
goods  that  thsy  will  be  delivered  within 
this  long  period  of  time,  only  if  they  ob- 
tain the  materials,  and  they  have  no 
as  uranc?  of  securing  materials. 

The  OfiBce  of  Price  Administration  had 
for  itc  purpose  to  hold  the  line  acainst 
inflation.  We  arc  now  face  to  face  with 
the  question  of  its  having  failed  in  that 
respect  because  it  has  yielded  generally 
to  wa:te  increases.  But  because  waces  go 
to  voicrs  in  great  numbers,  it  has  made 
this  concc.<-sion.  By  the  same  token,  be- 
cause the  businessman  is  fewer  in  num- 
ber, and  lees  polilically  inclined,  he  is 
supposed  to  absorb  the  wage  increases  out 
of  his  volume  of  business.  I  v/ant  to 
make  my  case  clear  here.  I  think  wages 
in  many  instances  must  be  increased. 

No  more  inconsistent  or  unreasonable 
policv,  no  more  arbitrary  and  unbusi- 
nes::l:k?  method  could  ever  have  been 
engaged  in.  I  do  not  want  to  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  Congress  should  repeal  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act,  but  I  do 
feel  it  is  rapidly  becoming  an  issue  which 
m.ust  be  decided,  first  because  it  is  not 
stooping  inflation,  and  for  another  and 
more  important  reason,  namely,  it  is 
positively  destroying  production,  when 
in  the  face  of  indisputable  facts  it  goes 
on  to  issue  arbitrary  and  unrighteous 
orders.  The  effort  of  the  automobile 
dealers  of  the  Nation  was  a  clean  under- 
standable plan  to  present  their  case. 
There  was  nothing  highjacking  about 
it  in  any  respect.  It  may  be  true  that 
it  was  well  organized,  but  it  was  carried 
forth  on  a  high  plane.  Yet  there  is  ef- 
fort being  made  to  indicate  that  the  auto- 
molMle  dealers  are  a  ruthless  lobbying 
group,  intent  on  destroying  the  Ameri- 
can economic  welfare.  This,  in  spite  cf 
the  fact  that  by  and  large  the  automobile 
retail  dealers  of  the  Nation  sell  an  aver- 
age of  less  than  30  units  per  year,  and 
ren?mb£r  it  has  been  many  years  since 
tiicv  had  any  uniis  to  sell. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include  a 
statement  on  the  question  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  In  a  news  Item  from 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

(From    the    New    York    He.-ald    Tribune    of 

November    12.    1W5| 
Policy  of  OPA  Called  MtN.'.CE  to  Distribo- 
TioN — Sta:.-d    on    Cost     Absorption    Held 

RZCONVTESION      CUSB      BT      HEAD      OF      SALES 
GtOCP 

St.  Loms.  Noveml>er  11 — Charging  that 
tha  present  policy  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, requiring  that  increases  in  the 
ecst  of  manufacture  t>e  absorbed  in  distribu- 
tion, was  doing  irreparable  harm  to  the  Na- 
tion's distributive  sj-stem  and  was  retarding 
reconversion  and  full  employment.  George 
S  Jone«,  Jr  ,  president  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Sales  Executives,  urged  yesterday 
In  an  open  l«tt«r  tent   to  8.OOO  members  of 


the  orgailization  that  formal  protests  against 
the  OPAi  policy  be  sent  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  \as  well  as  other  key  officials. 

The  O^As  present  policy,  Mr.  Jones  de- 
clared liiihls  letter,  v/as  nullifying  the  efforts 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Bales  Execu- 
tives and!  of  all  sales  management  In  general 
to  rebuild  sales  and  distribution  faculties 
so  that  jthe  peacetime  goal  of  50  percent 
more  goo  is  can  be  sold,  which  is  "essential  to 
the  £upp(  irt  of  the  Nation's  economy  if  maxi- 
mum employment  and  prosperity  can  be 
accomplli  hed." 

"In  fac  e  of  the  position  new  taken  by  the 
OPA,"  11.  .  Jcnes  eald,  "there  can  be  only  one 
concluslc  n  end  thr.t  Is  the  OPA  la  refusing 
to  give  t  le  green  light  to  sales  managemejit 
In  p^Tnnl  ng  for  postwar  marliets.  Since  OPA 
is  Laslcal  y  an  administrative  division  wc  can 
only  con:Iude  that  this  Is  the  thinking  of 
the  majcrity  of  those  people  who  at  Wash- 
ington ai  e  directing  the  affairs  of  the  Nation 
at  this  t  me." 

V/hile  sart  cf  this  Is  due  to  a  "deliberate 
Intent  t<  revise  cur  entire  economic  struc- 
ture," Ml,  Jones  continued,  "much  of  It  is  due 
to  a  laclj  of  Interest  and  even  to  a  lack  of 
kncwicdj  e. 

"The  i?sult  is  that  through  the  CPA  our 
Govcmra  ;nt  sec  ms  to  over'.ook  the  fact  that 
the  only  possibility  of  malntalnlrg  a  flow  of 
business  of  eufBclent  size  to  support  our 
postwar  fconomy  Is  In  continued  Improve- 
ment In  the  distribution  machinery." 


Eiephantice  Out'ook 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnkirsday,  November  15.  1945 

Mr.  fA'VAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  grfented  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rec<!RD,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial efititled  "Elephantine  Ouilcok." 
v.'hich  appeared  in  the  November  12  edi- 
tion of  fche  Washington  Post: 
rLx?^.^NT:NE  otmooK 

The  cu  rrent  Issue  of  the  Republican  News. 
oOclftl  o  san  of  the  national  committee.  Is 
Just  to  himd.  and  under  the  caption.  "It's  fun 
to  be  President,"  we  note  a  front-psje  article 
set  in  pot-allel  columns  titled  "Trtmian's  'My 
Day.* "  c  Q  the  one  hand  and  "A  Citizen's 
D  ary"  01  the  other.  The  publication  en- 
deavors to  show — we  suppose — that  Mr. 
Tiun^iiu  s  frittering  away  his  time  while  the 
Nation  b  irns. 

This  la  meant  to  be  comical,  so  we'll  give 
j-ou  a  SSI  ip'.e  In  order  to  let  ycu  shar?  in  the 
elephant!  ne  mirth.  The  GOP  version  of  the 
Pre.'lcienVs  d'aiy  for  Catvrday.  October  Q, 
status  of?  as  f;;io"s:  "Motored  to  Borryville, 
Va  .  for  llennett  Clark's  marrirge  to  Actreis 
Vclet  H?ming.  Took  part  as  best  mnn. 
B»ric  to  Capital  vhere  thres  Government 
planes  fa  ined  air  party  for  a  Missouri  week- 
end to  sea  Caruthersvllle  County  Fair. 
Smooth  t  Ip;  slept  and  play3d  p-ksr.  •  •  •" 
Since  th«  imasinrjy  cicizen  whose  diary  for 
the  sam<  day  appears  contiguously  is  con- 
cerned c]  clusiveiy  r-lth  strike  prcblems.  wa 
take  it  tiat  the  CO?  puolicists  are  trying 
to  prove  that  Mr.  Truman's  time  is  occupied 
exclusively  with  trivia.  AU  th.-.t  th?y  have 
accompli!  hed.  however,  so  far  as  we  can  see. 
Is  to  disiarrge  as  trlvicl  threa  revered  end 
firmly  eitrblished  American  instltutlcnc. 
marriage,  coimty  fairs,  and  poker. 

Moral!]  .  this  is.  perhaps,  a  pag  above  the 
party's  r<|cent  efforts  to  prove  that  the  late 
President!  Roosevelt  deliberately  invited  the 
Japanese  to  destroy  the  United  States  N:ry 
at  Pearl  parbor.    But.  politically.  It  is  un- 
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likely  to  prove  any  mote  effectiva  for  the 
simple  reason  that  It  Is  equally  nonsensical. 
Wiiatever  Mr.  Truman's  shortcomings,  he  has 
shown  no  lack  of  oonaclentiousness  about  his 
Job.  The  GOP  Is  likely  to  be  no  more  suc- 
ceasful  in  the  futiue  than  It  has  been 
throughout  the  past  decade  if  it  pwrsisU  In 
sterUe  negation  and  a  Juvenile  carrying  of 
the  argviment  "ad  hominem."  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  looking  for  an  affirmative  pro- 
gram. 


Matthew  Fontaine  Maury 
EXTENSION  OF  liEMARKS 

OF 

iiON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  VTXcmiA 

IN  THE  HOITSE  <  ?•    KFT'!  r^ENTATTVES 

Thursday,  A\nt;,ii>c;  15.  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year  marks  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  United  Slates  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis — a  great  university,  and  the 
finest  naval  training  school  in  the  world. 
The  suggestion  for  the  establishment  of 
such  a  training  school,  on  the  work  of 
which  has  been  built  the  greatest  Navy  in 
the  world,  came  from  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury.  He  closed  his  drstlngui.shed 
career  as  a  protessor  of  physics  at  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute  located  in  my 
home  town  of  Lexington,  Va.,  on  whose 
board  of  visitors  I  now  have  the  honor 
to  serve. 

In  2045  our  Nation  will  be  celebrating 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  how  to  split  and  harness  the 
power  of  the  atom,  which  we  all  hoi>e  will 
mean  the  end  of  future  wars.  That  dis- 
covery of  natural  laws  is  no  more  re- 
markable than  Maury's  discovery  of  the 
natural  laws  of  the  sea,  which  gave  to 
the  mariner  mastery  over  winds  and  tides 
and  brought  the  nations  of  the  world 
closer  together  than  anything  that  had 
previously  occurred  in  recorded  history. 

As  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  of 
Virginia  I  secured  the  adoption  of  a  res- 
olution in  1922  to  erect  a  monument  to 
Commodore  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury 
in  Goshen  Pass,  Rockbridge  County,  Va. 
That  moniunent  was  dedicated  on  July  9, 
1923,  by  the  great  English  scholar, 
C.  Alphon.so  Smith,  then  head  of  the 
Department  of  English  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
On  that  occEision  Dr.  Smith  said: 


There  Is  a  peculiar  propriety  In  the  erec- 
tion of  a  memorial  to  Matthew  Fontaine 
Maury  In  Goshen  Pass.  Of  all  the  pleasant 
places  of  earth.  It  was  this  place  that  swam 
last  before  his  dying  \-lslon.  It  was  from 
the  beauty  of  this  spot,  treasured  In  his 
memory,  that  he  paaaed  Into  the  realm  of 
changeless  and  unfading  beauty.  It  was  the 
flowers  that  grow  here  between  Laurel  Run 
arid  Anchor  Rock,  that  he  wished  placed  upon 
his  ccf&ned  body  as  the  last  and  only  tribute 
of  affection: 

"Walt  till  the  laiu-el  bursts  its  buds. 
And  creeping  iry  flings  its  graces 
About  the  lichen  d  rocks,  and  floods 
Of  sunshine  fill  the  shady  place*. 

"Then,  when  the  sky.  the  air.  the  grass. 
Sweet  Native  all.  is  glad  and  tender. 
Th-n  bear  me  through  the  Goshen  Pass 
Amid  lU  flush  of  May-day  splendor. ' 


Fifty  years  ago  they  bore  hUn  lovingly 
through  this  pass  and  heaped  the  flowers 
upon  him.  Today  we  wish  him  to  abide  here. 
As  he  did  not  forget  Ooshen  Pass.  »o  Goshen 
Pais  has  not  forgotten  him.  This  tablet  is 
the  ptodge  of  a  mutual  love  and  constancy 
that  will  know  neither  variableness  nor  ths 
shadow  of  turning. 

n 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for 
a  biography  of  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury.  I 
shall  attempt  only  to  say  what  seen^  to  me 
the  distinctive  contribution  that  Maury  has 
made  to  science  and  to  clvUlsatlon.  That  he 
has  made  such  a  contribution  Is  evident. 
Why.  for  example,  should  a  dtstingutsbed 
writer  who  had  never  heard  of  Maury  tUl  h« 
visited  Virginia,  add  after  a  few  days  of  in- 
vestigation: "Yet  there  is  no  one  living  in 
the  United  States,  or  In  any  clvlllBed  country, 
whose  daUy  life  Is  not  affected  throtigh  the 
sclenttflc  researches  and  attainments  of  thu 
man?"  Why  is  it  that  the  UniteeJ  States 
Government  publishes  through  the  Hydro- 
grsphlc  Ofllce  In  Washington  four  great 
charts  every  month  and  puu  at  the  top  of 
each:  "Founded  upon  the  researches  made 
and  the  data  collected  by  Lt.  M.  F.  Maur^', 
United  SUtes  Navy"?  This  Is  a  recognition 
paid  to  no  other  naval  officer,  and  these 
charts  perform  a  service  and  have  for  three 
quarters  of  a  century  performed  a  service 
without  parallel  among  Government  publi- 
cations. Something  that  Maury  thought  and 
something  that  he  did  have  plainly  t>ecome 
the  heritage  of  the  ages,  and  this  heritage 
has  grown  rather  than  diminished  with  every 
passing  year. 

The  great  thought  on  which  Maury  was  to 
build  came  to  him  at  the  age  of  3S.  It  was 
in  the  year  1831.  This  thought  was  that  the 
sea.  If  Investigated,  would  be  found  to  have 
its  laws  as  constant,  as  uniform,  as  variable 
as  those  of  the  land.  Nature  to  Maury  was 
one  and  indivisible.  She  was  as  sovereign 
over  the  three-fourths  of  the  world  which 
was  fluid  as  over  the  one-fourth  which  was 
solid.  The  waves,  the  winds,  the  storms, 
the  currents,  the  depths,  and  the  tempera- 
tures of  the  sea  were  believed  by  Maury  to 
constitute  a  system,  a  complex  of  cause  and 
effect,  constant  In  its  regularity,  perfect  in 
Its  orderliness,  and  so  mathematically  inter- 
related that  the  mind  of  man  could  by  pa- 
tient Investigation  understand  Its  phenom- 
ena and  even  forecast  its  processes.  It  was 
more  than  a  theory  with  Maury.  It  was  a 
faith,  the  kind  of  antecedent  faith  that  had 
led  Colimabus.  Galileo.  Harvey,  and  Newton 
to  their  respective  goals. 

Tennyson  makes  Columbus  say  from  his 
chains: 

"The  golden  guess 
Is  morning  star  to  the  full  round  of  truth. 
Mo  guesswork!     I  was  certain  of  my  goal." 

80  was  Maury.  Eleven  years  were  to  pass 
before  he  could  put  his  faith  to  the  test  of 
actual  proof.  But  the  very  Intensity  of  his 
belief,  the  viTldness  with  which  he  saw  and 
felt  the  integrity  of  nature,  and  the  InTlola- 
billty  of  her  laws  on  sea  as  weU  as  on  land, 
was  to  him  in  the  nature  of  a  demonstration. 

It  was  easy  for  men  to  believe,  even  l>efore 
proof  came,  that  the  quiet  land  was  the 
abode  of  natural  law.  Its  regularly  recur- 
rent seasons.  Its  testimonials  of  evenly  laid 
strata.  Its  ancient  forms  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  Its  visible  adaptations  of  form 
and  function  to  climate  and  soil,  all  spok.e  of 
an  orderly  development  which,  by  Investiga- 
tion, man  could  In  part  understand  and  con- 
trol. But  the  sea  was  different.  It  was  the 
very  symlxjl  of  caprice  and  Iswlessneas:  It 
suggested  the  unknown  and  the  unknowable. 
If  it  had  Its  laws,  they  seemed  beyond  lh« 
reach  of  rational  explanation. 


When  Byron  wrote,  a  few  years  Wfore: 

•Ttoll  cm,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roUl 
Ten  thousand  flaeU  sweep  over  thee  In  vain: 
Man  mark!  th«  earth  with  ruin,  his  control 
Stops  with  the  ahort." 

He  expressed  the  prevailing  attitude. 
PleeU  did  sweep  over  the  ocean  In  vain  so  far 
as  collective  research  or  helpful  data  were 
concerned.  Man's  control  did  stop  with  the 
shore  so  far  as  control  was  dei>er'*'-i-  •  •  ►  '• 
understanding  of  winds  and  rti"' ■  <:    i 

compliance  with  their  lnex<  •  '  1  •  mix. 
When  Baron  von  Humboldt.  'J-t  jran  mrr, 
V(rrote  his  monumental  Oosmos,  condiilons 
were  practically  the  same.  Though  his  book 
was  considered  the  last  word  on  science  up 
to  the  year  1844,  his  scant  treatment  of 
"oceanic  discoveries"  is  but  added  proof  that 
Maury  was  an  unheralded  pioneer  Had 
Humboldt  deferred  his  discussion  of  the 
ocean  until  1855,  Maury's  name  IneteiMi  of 
being  unmentloned  would  have  led  the  list  of 
marine  discoverers;  for  In  1855  Humboldt  had 
recognized  in  Maury  the  master  scientist  of 
the  sea  and  had  acclaimed  him  as  a  world 
benefactor. 

Wlieiher    Maury    at    the    age    of    35    had 
thought   of   any   definite  means  of  proTtng 
his  faith  In  the  sea.  I  do  not  know.     I  think 
thst    he    had.     In    a    letter    wrltteft    to    his 
brother  in   1833.  Maury  speaks  of  resigning 
from  the  Navy,  adding,  however,  "I  have  too 
many  notions.  '    These  notions  held  him.  and 
they  seem  to  Imply  not  merely  .a  new  view 
about  the  sea  but   some   hoped-for  plan  of 
carrying  this  view  into  effect     In  the  mean- 
while, though  only  "a  passed  mldabipman .** 
he   was  growing   in   knowledge,  range,   and 
power.    In  1838.  he  published  his  Navlirstion. 
A  book  that  almost  immediately  displaced  all 
rivals    and    remained    till    recent    years    the 
authoritative    text    on    that    subject       It    is 
Interesting  to  recall  that  Bdpar  Allan  Poe  was 
one  of  the  first  to  proclaim  the  merits  of  the 
new   book   and   to   welcome   in   It  the   new 
spirit    of    research    tiiat    was    beginning    to 
manifest   itself   In   the   American    navy.      In 
1839,  Maury's  leg  was  broken  in  a  stage-coach 
accident  and  he  limped  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  nt  once  turned  a'.l  the  more  resOlwMy  to 
study  and  investigation  and  be^n  topuMtIt 
In  the  Southern  Llterar>'  Messenger  a  s»     <  • 
of  articles  called  "Scrape  from  th*-  Lurk  .   H  .. 
of  Rarr>'  Bloff,  U.  8.  N"     Nobo<i'    s    »  -    * 
the  author  was  but  the  crltlcksmfe  <:  ,!.(  Nov> 
though  severe,  were  so  wi*t>ly  constructive 
that  naval  oOcers  not  only  «-e)con><.:   -him 
but  set  about  embodying  them  In  a  .  >  -■  a^.n 
better    naval    organization.      There    ar.       » 
nttle  doubt  that  the  Naval  Academy,  fou    o.j 
at  Annapolis  in  1845.  Is  the  product  ol  the 
suggestions  made  t>y  Maury  in  these  articles. 

in 

In  1842  the  great  opportunity  came. 
Maury  was  sent  to  Washington  and  placed 
In  charge  of  the  Depot  of  Charts  and  Instru- 
ments which  he  quickly  converted  into  the 
National  Otiservatory  and  Hydrogi  aphlcal 
Department  of  the  United  States.  The  man, 
the  hour,  and  the  task  had  met;  and  Maury 
was  about  to  become  the  best  known  and 
most  widely  honored  American  living.  He 
was  to  make  our  Hydrographic  Office  the  ob- 
served of  all  observatories,  and  he  was  to 
prove  to  all  scientists  and  to  the  mariners 
of  all  seas  that  the  ocean  is  as  law-abiding  as 
the  land. 

The  method  that  he  ptirsued  was  almoet 
as  fruitful  as  the  results  obtained.  It  wa* 
the  method  of  cooperation.  He  had  blank 
forms,  abstract  logs,  as  he  called  them,  pre- 
pared and  sent  out  to  all  ships  that  would  use 
them.  These  called  for  a  sort  at  recorded 
diary  of  temperatures,  air  presarui«8.  depths, 
winds,  and  currents  over  every  surface  of 
every  »ea  that  was  traversed.  Tbe  sea  was 
asked  to  grant  a  continuous  interview  and 
thus  to  have  Its  autobiography  written. 
This  It  did  willingly,  never  having  been  per- 
suasively asked  before  As  soon  as  a  thou- 
sand cowOT-kers  had  submitted  tlielr  chapters. 
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lAaury  was  ready  with  h!«  pilot  charts  and 
sailing  directions,  and  these  with  a  few 
changes  but  with  Maury's  name  at  the  top 
are  still  piloting  the  ships  of  all  the  seas. 

The  effect  on  navigation  was  immediate 
and  dramatic.  As  it  was  on  the  Falmouth, 
aalllng  from  New  York  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  that 
Maury  had  first  thought  about  uniform 
winds  and  currents,  he  determined  to  make 
the  first  test  of  hts  charts  on  this  route.  The 
voyage  was  cut  in  half.  In  1848  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  California  and  our  great  clipper 
ships  began  to  race  with  their  freights  from 
New  York  around  Cape  Horn  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  average  voyage  was  183  days;  it 
was  reduced  at  once  by  Maury  to  135  days. 
One  American  clipper,  the  Flying  Clcud, 
keeping  close  to  Maury's  sea  lanes,  accom- 
plished the  trip  in  89  days,  making  374  miles 
in  1  day.  No  Atlantic  steamer  of  the  time 
had  made  such  a  day's  run.  So  favoring  were 
Winds  along  Maury's  routes  that  many  an 
Amrrlcan  dipper  covered  the  16.000  miles 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  without 
having  to  reef  her  topsails  more  than  twice. 
Gold  was  discovered  a  little  later  In  Australia 
and  the  average  trip  from  England  to  the 
Australian  mines  was  reduced  from  124  days 
to  97  day.s.  The  annual  saving  to  the  United 
States  alone  on  freight  to  and  from  South 
America.  China,  and  the  East  Indies  was  esti- 
mated at  $5,000,000.  Maury  found  that  zig- 
zag routes  had  been  followed  from  time  im- 
memorial oc  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Cape 
Morn  and  that  the  Atlantic  was  crossed  nearly 
three  times  needlessly  on  each  voyage. 
Sailors  had  heard  of  terrible  currents  if  they 
sailed  straight,  currents  which  Maury  found 
to  be  mythical,  but  tlie  fear  of  which  had 
lengthened  the  voyages  and  multiplied  the 
disasters  of  ships  for  more  than  200  years.  It 
Is  easy  to  estimate  the  saving  of  time  and 
money  that  Maury  effected;  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  number  of  lives  saved  or  the 
number  of  shipwrecks  avoided. 

IV 

But  Maury's  pinnacle  moment  was  yet  to 
come.  His  system  of  sea  lanes  had  been  uti- 
lized chiefly  by  American  ships,  his  coworkers 
also  being  chiefly  Americans.  Wonders  had 
been  accomplished,  it  is  true.  Rivalry  at  sea 
had  been  stimulated;  new  instruments  of 
measurement  had  been  devised  and  old  ones 
Improved;  Americanism  had  been  quickened: 
a  new  pride  in  our  naval  prowess  had  been 
aroused;  and  the  whole  Nation  had  thrilled 
time  and  again  when  the  news  had  come 
that  an  American  clipper,  following  Maury's 
sea  paths,  had  shown  her  heels  to  a  British 
steamer,  burdened  with  the  coal  tiiat  she  had 
to  carry  on  the  long  voyage  to  Australia. 
But  Miury  wanted  all  nations  to  cooperate 
With  the  United  States  Observatory  and  all 
ships  and  shipping  to  be  correspondingly 
benefited. 

An  International  conference  was  therefore 
called  to  meet  in  Brussels  in  August  1853.  a 
memorable  date  not  only  for  navigation  but 
for  international  good  will  and  cooperation. 
It  was  the  first  League  of  Nations.  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Norway.  Sweden.  Russia, 
Prance.  Portugal.  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  attended.  Maury  was  at  once 
nominated  for  president,  but  declined  the 
honor  in  favor  of  the  great  Belgian  scientist, 
Guetelet  The  conference  lasted  16  days. 
At  Its  cKwe  Maury's  meteorological  charts 
had  been  unanlmovisly  adopted  and  nlne- 
teen-twentleths  of  the  shipping  of  the  world 
had  ccme  within  the  compass  of  his  vast 
and  beneficent  design.  When  the  count  was 
made  50  years  later  it  was  found  that  Dutch 
seamen  had  turned  in  3.5O0.000  of  the  pre- 
■cribed  leg  books  accurately  filled  out.  Ameri- 
can seamen  5,COO.0OO.  British  seamen  7,000.- 
000.  and  German  seamen  more  than  10,500,- 
003.  Maury,  however,  did  not  w.it  for  these. 
One  year  after  the  great  conference  had  met 
be   was  enabled  from   the  data  received  to 


publish  the  first  depth  map  of  the  North 
Atlantic  and  to  point  out  the  pathway  for 
the  first  cable.  In  1855  he  published  his 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea  and  inaugu- 
rated a  new  science.  It  was  the  first  book 
to  embrace  the  entire  sea  as  its  theme  and 
thus  to  bring  three-fotirths  of  the  world  into 
the  domain  of  recognized  and  intelligible 
principle.  If  some  of  its  conclusions  have 
ijeen  overthrown,  as  of  course  they  have,  let 
It  be  remembered  that  they  were  overthrown 
by  a  method  of  continuous  cooperation  which 
Maury  originated  and  by  the  testimony  of 
log  books  which  he  had  drawn  up.  The 
trans-Atlantic  sea  routes,  however,  which 
Maury  had  already  charted,  have  been 
changed  in  only  one  detail  since  his  death. 
After  the  wreck  of  the  Titanic  in  1912  the 
great  liners  agreed  to  dip  a  little  farther 
south  to  avoid  the  Icebergs.  This  was  not  a 
modification  of  sea  lane;  it  was  a  modifica- 
tion only  in  the  time  of  changing  from 
Maury's  more  northern  to  his  more  southern 
route. 

But  the  Brussels  Conference  was  more 
than  a  scientific  triumph.  It  meant  a  new 
era  in  history.  Never  before  had  the  great 
nations  of  the  world  come  together  to  plan 
for  the  common  welfare  and  to  exclude  no 
nation  from  their  counsels.  It  was  agreed 
that  If  war  came  Maury's  logbooks  should  in 
no  case  be  destroyed.  Even  if  the  ship  were 
sunk  In  battle,  the  nations  pledged  them- 
selves to  rescue  the  logbooks  and  to  trans- 
mit them  to  their  destination.  The  data 
must  not  be  lost.  The  observations  of  each 
must  be  harvested  for  the  good  of  all.  The 
past  and  the  present  must  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  future.  Maury  felt  keenly  the 
greatness  of  the  moment  and  sought  to  turn 
the  consideration  of  the  conference  from 
himself  to  the  vast  moral  Import  of  what 
they  were  witnessing.  When  Quetelet  at  the 
first  meeting  thanked  Maury  in  behalf  of  all 
the  delegates  for  his  services  to  navigation, 
Maury  replied: 

"I  am  extremely  grateful  for  thi  S3rm- 
pathy  you  have  expressed  and  the  praise  you 
have  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  my  humble 
efforts.  On  my  part  I  beg  to  thank  you  for 
the  kind  assistance  that  you  have  afforded 
me.  Allow  me  to  add  that  we  are  taking 
part  in  a  proceeding  to  which  we  should 
vainly  seek  for  a  parallel  in  history.  Here- 
tofore, when  naval,  officers  of  different  na- 
tions met  in  such  numbers,  it  was  to  deliber- 
ate at  the  cannons'  mouths  upon  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  destroying  the  human 
species.  Today,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  as- 
sembled the  delegates  of  almost  every  marl- 
time  nation  for  the  noble  purpose  of  serving 
humanity  by  seeking  to  render  navigation 
more  and  more  secure.  I  think,  gentlemen, 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  with  pride 
upon  the  opening  of  this  new  era." 

V 

One  other  contribution  to  the  new  era 
Maury  was  yet  to  make,  but  a  strange  and 
tragic  history  was  to  release  him  for  his  new 
task.  He  had  thought  much  and  written 
much  about  the  benefits  that  would  accrue 
to  the  farmer  if  weather  conditions  could 
be  anticipated  on  land  as  well  as  they  had 
been  anticipated  on  the  sea.  In  the  con- 
cluding remar'.s  that  he  made  in  Bmssels 
he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  time  would 
soon  come  when  a  general  system  of  obser- 
vation would  t>e  established  embracing  both 
land  and  sea.  In  1858  he  wrote  in  one  of  his 
Sailing  Directions  To  Accompany  the  Wind 
and  Current  Charts: 

"As  much  as  we  have  accomplished  at  sea. 
more  yet  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
magnetic  telegraph  on  land.  With  a  prop- 
erly devised  system  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations to  be  made  at  certain  stations  wher- 
ever the  telegraph  spreads  its  mesh(»s,  and  to 
be  reported  dally  by  telegrams  to  a  properly 
organized  office,  the  shipping  in  the  harbors 


of  our  sea|}ort  towns,  the  husbandman  In 
the  field,  4nd  the  tr-aveler  on  the  road  may 
all  be  wariied  of  every  extensive  storm  that 
visits  our  I  ihores  and  while  yet  It  is  a  great 
way  off." 

But  there  seemed  little  likelihood  that 
Maury  would  ever  have  the  opportunity  to 
lead  a  crua  ide  for  a  great  weather  bureau  on 
land,  thou  ;h  no  one  was  so  well  fitted  for  it 
as  he.  Ev<  ry  moment  of  his  time  was  occu- 
pied at  the  Naval  Observatory.  He  had  no 
thought  of  resigning.  He  was  devoted  to  his 
tasks  and  jroblems.  He  was  the  recognized 
authority  en  marine  meteorology  In  all  lands. 
Honors  such  as  no  other  American  had  ever 
received  had  come  to  him  and  were  continu- 
ing to  cone  to  him  from  foreign  govern- 
ments. Bit  all  this  was  changed  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  War  came.  Maury  te- 
signed  his  pKJsition.  was  sent  by  the  Cor - 
federate  G<>vernment  on  a  dlplcmatic  mlssic}'. 
to  Englancj.  and  did  not  see  his  native  lane 
again  untlli  1868.  In  that  year  the  University 
of  Cambridge  bestowed  upon  him  and  upon 
Tennyson  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  In  the  same 
year  he  declined  the  directorship  of  the 
French  In^perlal  Observatory  and  accepted 
the  call  toj  the  chair  of  physics  in  the  'Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute  at  Lexington. 

Now  begin  the  last  chapter  in  Maury's  life. 
The  thougfit  of  helping  farmers,  especially 
the  cotton  jplanters,  by  the  establishment  of 
a  more  effective  Weather  Bureau  in  Wash- 
ington, instircd  him  with  a  zeal  and  enthusi- 
asm that  liiew  no  bounds.  He  traveled  and 
lectured  Inlevery  section  of  the  Unit'exl  States. 
The  international  mind  had  always  been  his 
and  in  a  shiort  time  England  and  Russia  were 
sending  hi^n  resolutions  of  thanks  for  the 
stimulatloil  of  agriculture  which  his  far- 
flung  addrteses  had  inspired.  The  chair  of 
physics  at  ijhe  Virginia  Military  Institute  had 
become  tht  most  potent  platform  in  the 
United  States  for  the  propagation  of  the  new 
movement.) 

"But  he  Bad  overtaxed  his  strength.  Re- 
turning frotn  a  lecture  in  St.  Louis  he  knew 
that  his  cafeer  was  near  its  close.  He  must 
have  knowfc  also  that  the  victory  hcd  been 
won.  that  lijis  sea  charts  had  set  the  standard 
for  the  lani  charts,  and  that  the  task  of  in- 
terpreting feature  in  terms  of  help  rather 
than  of  h^idrance  for  mankind  had  been 
permanentlfcr  advanced  by  his  efforts.  The 
end  came  quietly  on  February  1.  1873.  "Do 
I  drag  my  ftnchors?  "  he  asked  with  a  smile. 
"Yes,"  said  Ills  son.     "All  Is  well."  he  replied. 

We  dedlctte  this  tablet  to  one  who.  though 
dead,  yet  l^es  and  leads.  We  dedicate  It  to 
the  foundel  of  a  new  science,  to  the  pilot  of 
every  ship  l^at  sails,  to  the  herald  of  the  new 
era  of  Intet-national  cooperation.  Matthew 
Fontaine  h|aury  summed  the  past  and  pro- 
jected the  ifuture.  Over  land  and  sea  his 
spirit  broods  in  abidln?  benediction. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 


OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  15,  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  have  the  honor  to  include  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Lyle  B.  Borst.  of  the 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  scientists'  group,  made 
before  an  informal  meeting  of  Members 
of  Congress  held  on  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 8: 

You  have  heard  eminent  scientists.  You 
now  hear  a  tiobody.     My  name  is  anonymous. 
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You  have  never  heard  of  me.  You  have 
never  heard  of  95  percent  of  the  people  work- 
ing on  the  atomic  Ixjmb.  It  l5  for  this  group 
I  speak.  We  are  the  young  people.  No  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  scientists  working  on 
the  bomb  are  of  an  age  greater  than  36. 
The  bomb  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  older,  more  mature,  more  skilled 
scientists  We.  however,  have  been  the 
backbone  and  the  workmen  of  the  project. 
Our  Jobs  have  not  always  been  interesting. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  see  where  we  are 
going  because  our  information  has  been  lim- 
ited. We  have  been  told  what  to  do.  We 
have  done  it. 

I  wish  to  speak  In  tliree  capacities  today. 
First,  representing  my  Association  of  Oak 
Ridge  Scientists  at  Clinton  LaboraU>ries  as 
a  group  of  scientists;  second,  representing 
my  association  as  a  grcnjp  of  citizens;  third, 
representing  a  larger  Federation  of  Atomic 
Scientists.  As  scientists  many  oi  tis  have 
been  born  and  bred  in  the  project.  We  have 
come  to  the  project  directly  from  school.  We 
know  nothinR  else.  We  look  forward  to  fu- 
ture lives.  We  wish  to  live  our  future  Uvea 
in  an  atmosphere  of  free  discussion  where  we 
can  talk  about  our  work,  where  we  can  talk 
on  stree.  cars;  where  we  do  not  have  to  use 
code  names.  I  am  sure  you  people  wou'd  not 
like  to  confine  your  disctissions  of  legislation 
to  small  private  chambers.  We  do  not  like 
to  confine  our  discussions  of  our  work  to  re- 
stricted areas.  We  wish  to  be  creative  sci- 
entists— not  purely  destructive  scientists. 

During  the  war  we  have  developed  a  bomb, 
the  peacetime  application  of  which  may  be 
of  equal  Importance.  We  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  It.  We  wish  to  live  at 
peace  with  the  world  and  with  our  con- 
sciences. We  object  to  mlllUry  security. 
We  object  to  living  on  military  reservations 
where  a  meeting  of  more  than  10  people  Is  a 
public  gathering  and  must  be  approved  by 
military  intelligence.  There  are  plenty  of 
Jobs.  Jobs  as  Interesting  as  those  we  have 
undertaken,  and  which  pay  more.  There  is 
a  great  need  for  ftindamental  research.  We 
wish  to  do  these  things.  The  May-Johnson 
bill  continues  mUltary  security  as  has  been 
applied  during  the  war,  with  the  additional 
penalty  of  a  $50  fine  for  willful  or  unknow- 
ing Infraction  of  a  security  regulation  of  the 
presence  of  which  we  may  not  be  conscious. 
There  Is  no  guarantee  within  the  structure 
of  the  bill  Itself  that  security  regu'ations 
shall  be  made  known  to  those  to  whom  they 
are  to  be  applied.  There  is  no  appeal  to  the 
decision  of  the  administrator  or  commission. 
If  we  are  accused  of  infraction  we  have  no 
defense.  We  are  expelled  from  the  project 
and  prevented  from  taking  a  job  associated 
with  any  project  coming  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Atomic  Commission.  There  isn't 
much  attraction  abcut  working  in  this  field 
except  for  the  appropriations  available  to 
the  workeis.  The  fundamental  work  of  sci- 
ence is  often  done  with  simple  apparattis. 
A  good  brain  is  worth  many  thousands  of 
dollars  of  apparatus.  Fundamental  work 
doesn't  require  the  large-seal"  equipment 
that  we  have  associated  with  the  project. 
Tliere  is  little  to  make  us  want  to  remain  In 
the  project.  There  is  much  tc  cause  tis  to 
leave.  In  terms  of  the  fJatici's  good  the 
project  must  go  on.  We  need  excellent  men 
in  this  field  We  need  excellent  men  in  other 
fields  as  well. 

We  have  had  no  advanced  education  In 
the  last  3  or  4  years.  There  is  a  serious 
gap  in  our  manpower.  The  younger  people 
wish  to  return  to  school.  When  they  get 
to  school  they  must  have  Instructors.  For 
that  reason  many  of  the  people  on  the  proj- 
ect in  peacetime  will  leave.  The  project 
must  be  set  up  In  such  a  marner  as  to  at- 
tract good  men  and  not  merely  to  rejjel 
them. 

One  small  detail  with  respect  to  the  May- 
Johnson  bill.  In  amending  1"  in  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Conunittee  the  ptirposes  of  the 


bill  were  somewhat  altered.  In  the  orig- 
inal form  the  scope  Included  research  on 
the  transmutation  of  atomic  species:  the 
study  of  nuclear  fission;  and  the  release  of 
atomic  energy.  In  the  bill  »s  reported  from 
committee  this  phrase  has  been  clianged  in 
two  or  three  places,  but  h»s  not  been  changed 
throughout  the  bill.  The  transmutation  of 
atomic  species  is  an  extremely  broad  defl- 
nttion.  If  pursued  to  lis  logical  conclusion 
it  even  involves  potassium,  a  common  ele- 
ment In  the  earth's  crust.  I  personally  feel 
that  the  bill  should  be  pone  over  mpre  care- 
fully and  the  alterations  made  In  some 
places  applied  to  all  pertinent  passages. 

Second.  I  wish  to  speak  as  a  representatlT* 
Of  my  as.^ociation  as  citizens.  Our  group  has 
grown  up  within  2  months  as  a  consequence 
of  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  as  a  military 
weapon.  Assertions  were  made  In  the  pa- 
F>ers  that  we  felt  were  incorrect.  We  wished 
to  correct  these  statements.  It  was  a  new 
movement  In  the  realm  of  science  for  scien- 
tists to  take  social  responsibility  for  the 
products  of  their  science.  We  have  re- 
stricted information.  There  are  perhaps  no 
more  than  3.000  people  within  the  United 
States  who  have  adequate  information  upon 
the  structure  of  the  atomic  bomb,  its  utility. 
its  limitations,  arid  its  power.  We  have  also 
had  time  to  consider  the  problem.  We  have 
had  years  to  consider  the  possible  social  con- 
sequences of  the  atomic  bomb.  These  two 
categories  place  us  in  a  different  position 
from  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  It  is.  therefore,  our  duty  to  help 
to  enlighten  the  people  of  our  democracy 
so  that  the  action  of  our  Government  vrtll  be 
in  keeping  with  the  informed  opinion  of 
the  people.  This  we  have  organized  to  do. 
We  must  not  only  inform  the  public  but  we 
mtist  also  lead  the  public.  That  is  why  I 
am  here  today. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  administrative 
structure  of  the  May-Johnsou  bill,  since  the 
Commission  Is  composed  of  part-time  men 
who  appomt  their  Administrator  not  subject 
to  recall.  The  Commission  must  meet  at 
least  four  times  each  year.  In  reality  the 
Commission  will  accept  the  recommendations 
of  the  Administrator  and  the  Administrator 
will  determine  to  a  great  extent  the  policies 
of  the  Commission.  The  Administrator  is 
isolated  with  respect  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  is  appointed  by  the  Commission,  not 
subject  to  any  approval  by  Congress,  not  sub- 
ject to  any  recall  by  the  Executive  or  Con- 
gress except  for  specified  misdeeds.  We  want 
a  civilian  Administrator.  We  feel  that  the 
structure  of  the  bill  includes  Insufficient  con- 
nection between  the  policy-making  group  and 
the  rest  of  the  Government.  We  feel  that 
there  is  no  close  and  necessary  tie  t)etween 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  Commission  and 
the  policy  of  the  State  Department  with 
regard  to  foreign  affairs.  There  are  other 
legal  aspects  of  the  bill  which  we  are  not 
competent  to  consider.  We  are  technical 
men.  As  citizens  we  feel  that  these  thuigs 
should  be  remedied.  As  legislators  you  may 
be  able  to  see  many  other  things  not  ap- 
parent to  us. 

In  my  third  capacity.  1  wish  to  announce 
the  formation  of  a  Federation  of  Atomic 
Svlentists.  In  the  history  of  the  last  few 
months  many  groups  have  been  organized 
in  isolated  locations,  independent  of  each 
other.  Each  group  has  adopted  the  8an:ie 
platform,  same  purixsses.  and  same  aim.s. 
During  the  last  week  we  have  accomplished 
the  coalition  of  six  of  these  groups— yes- 
terday It  was  four.  These  groups  comprise 
more  than  well  over  a  thousand  scientists 
who  have  been  working  on  atomic  bomb 
projects.  The  aims  of  the  federation  are  ( 1 ) 
to  Study  the  implications  on  our  Nation  and 
the  world  of  the  legislation  of  atomic  energy; 
(2)  to  create  a  reali2atlon  of  the  dsingers  that 
this  Nation  and  all  civilization  will  face  If 
the  tremendous  destructive  potentiality  of 
nuclear  energy  is  misused.  Nuclear  energy 
Is  atomic  energy  that  you  have  read  of  in  the 


papers.  It  is  the  technical  textn.  (S)  TO 
help  efitabllsh  an  atmosphere  of  world  se- 
curity in  wblcli  the  private  p«  .  oi  nu- 
clear energy  may  be  devcloixii  •  study 
the  relation  between  the  nHUoual  lou 
and  the  establishment  of  an  adccj-^  l  .mer- 
nauonal   policy. 

We  are  also  organized  to  give  all  possible 
publicity  to  the  lollowing  convictions:  (1> 
That  a  (xintintiing  monopoly  of  the  atooiie 
bomb  by  the  United  States  ts  impussibie; 
(2i  that  there  can  be  no  specific  defense.-; 
against  the  destructive  effects  of  the  atomic 
bomb;  (3)  and  by  all  odds  tiie  most  im- 
portant, that  in  view  of  the  existence  of 
atomic  power  no  nation  can  in  ttois  new  atre 
feel  secure  until  the  problem  of  tie  control  cf 
atomic  power  is  solved  on  a  world  level. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  FELLOWS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE?fTATIVES 
Thursday.  Noveviber  15,  1945 

Mr.  FELLOWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RfcoRO,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Bangor  ( Maine  i  Daily  News 
of  November  13.  1945: 

Arrm-wAi  wages 

In  all  current  debates  over  paj  and  prices, 
in  the  so-called  ron-white-cuilar  brackets, 
two  impoitant  factors  seem  to  be  overlooked: 

1.  The  recent  world  conflict,  and  cvu-  shaie 
111  it.  forced  this  country  into  an  abnormal 
economic  condition. 

2.  With  our  expected  return  to  a  normal 
condition,  the  present  emphasis  on  pay  in 
the  manufacttirlng  incitisu-irs  will  become 
disproportionate;  our  conceri.  should  have 
to  do.  not  With  that  particular  segment  of 
pie.  but  with  the  concoction  of  a  real  pie 
and  a  digestible  one. " 

World  War  II  did  not  start  for  Burope  until 
September  of  1938;  for  our  country  the 
shooting  did  not  begin  until  the  December 
of  1941.  Yet,  whereas  only  29  percent  of 
United  States  salaries  and  wages  from  all 
sources  was  paid  by  our  manufacttirlng  in- 
dustries in  1939.  they  paid  43  percent  of  tlie 
touil  in  1944.  The  1939  grand  total  Wiu>  $43.- 
800.000.000;  the  manufacturing  mdustrles* 
wage-and-salary  share  cliqjbed  in  1944  to 
$12.400.000.00C— i.  e..  only  $1,400,000  000  less 
than  all  the  salaries  ajid  wagos  paid  that 
year  m  all  the  country. 

What  that  meant  is  clear:  It  meant  that, 
thanks  to  war  and  the  consequent  rise  <>' 
war  industries,  the  couiitrj's  economy  liad 
been  completely  transformed. 

What  it  must  soon  mean  should  be  equally 
clear.  It  mtist  mean  that  today's  demai'.ds 
lor  wage  Increases  being  concentrated  ou  the 
field  of  manufacturing  ind'jstry.  they  are 
concentrated  on  a  field  the  gT<  '  '  '  .  • 
IS  temporary  and  already  . 
war  is  over.  We  are  supposMi  to  be  tecun- 
verticg.  with  all  possible  speed,  to  a  i>e.ice 
econonny.  The  proportions  may  never  again 
become  what  they  were  in  tlic  period  ju^t 
before  World  War  I,  but  they  will  certainly 
not  soon  be  what  they  were  In  1944. 

Moreover.  If  the  present  detnaeds  are  care- 
lessly granted,  their  efTrcts  will  extend  into 
far  fields  now  unconsidered.  Here  is  the 
case  as  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Bun  sees  it — 
and  as  it  is: 

'The  grocer,  the  tailor,  the  KtK>e-repair 
man.  the  haberdasher- -tlieae  mre  Just  a» 
much  concerned  as  are  big  operators  in  the 
manufacttirlng  field  with  the  effects  of  any 
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■uch  national  pollqr.  Many  of  these  small 
enterprises  could  be  ruined  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  policy  which  big  busmew  might  be 
able  to  survive.  The  litUe  lellow,  without 
financial  reserves,  cannot  pay  wages  that  are 
wholly  out  of  proportion  to  what  he  takes 
In  over  the  ccunter." 

President  Truman  tells  \is  we  cannot  hope. 
"*wlth  a  reduced  worlcweek  to  maintain 
•  •  •  the  same  taJce-home  pay  for  labor 
generally  that  it  has  had  during  the  war." 

He  should  add: 

"During  reconversion  and  later,  we  cannot 
hope  to  draw  the  same  proportion  of  national 
Inootne  from  manufacturing  industry  as  dur- 
ing ^e  war." 


D .? "1  nh '.  I iza ti 0 n  Pro b ' em  s 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON   JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

(ir  r'E.N  NSYi  van:a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  15.  1945 

Mr    :-:.    NKEIL.     Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  nuniu(  !  ui  my  friends  and  constituents 
who  are  servins:  with  the  armed  services 
in  the  Pacific  have  sent  me  copies  of  the 
Dally  Pacifican.    The  issue  of  October  24 
contains  a  careful  analysis  of  conditions 
in  the  port  of  Manila  in  regard  to  the 
shipment  of  servicemen  and  servicewom- 
en  baclc  home.    The  existing  bottlenecks 
in    the    Atlantic    and    Pacific    theaters 
stranding  so  many  thou.sands  of  men  and 
women  eligible  for  rclca.sc  or  at  least  re- 
lief m  far-off  arrv    ■■■.  the  major  prob- 
lems the  armed  n  mu.>t  now  solve. 
A  little  initiative  by  the  Piesldenl— who 
•fler  all  l.s  .still  the  Coinmandfr  In  Chief. 
»llhnuRh  this  ftici  l.s  not  beins  Riven  the 
wi'i                       •lU   ji  received  (timnK 
»»''                        1  full  ot   1044-immertl. 
utely  ttfirr  VJ-(ii4y,  ftnd  belter  mimaue- 
mrnt  by  the  wnned  srrvlcen  vo     ' 
prrvoMled  nil  ihi.i,  beenuM'  ihr  i      ... 
htts  provided  evrrythln«  the  Pre.Hidcnt 
»nd  the  Rimed  m'I vices  needed  nnd  re- 
qu««tPd.     We  j>rt.vid<(i  nh,,  rnnriN  .suin- 
dent  to  solve  all  th(  problonvH  of 
the  war.  and  that  ni.i..;..ti  atid  money 
•re  still  avftllnblr    If  It  were  only  put  to 

!  use.    the  of    these    meh 

aliendy    L  ,.   in   the   United 

released  from  the  Army  and  back 

ill  I II'  u'  homes. 

To  a  Kreut  decree,  the  Army  has  .solved 
its  demobilization  problem  In  the  conti- 
nental United  Stales.  There  Is  no  basic 
reason  for  the>e  two  distressing  situa- 
tions not  being  solved.  Ccrta'nly  Con- 
Cw-  >  has  done  cvj'iythlng  it  can  do  and 
v  Congros:*  is  readv  to  do  more 
li   L  ...a  upon.     If  »■  •   •   l.s  needed, 

then  kt  the  executiv       i;  ..itmcnt  and 
'ii    e  ngencle.'^  just  tell  us  what  It  Is.    I 

I     '  f  Congress  wc  '  ■  :nous 

I  .1  to  any  sus. ^  to 

itnirt.v  this  trouble. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  1  Include  th. 
above  referred  to  article  from  the  Dailv 
Pac>f\',an,  the  Army  newspaper  in  Uv 
^^«.'^te^n  Pacilic; 

HaXSWARO  SAIUNOS   UAO   BKHTNO  OOAl 

ciowDcn    nil   1   nc;  uutna;  no  uu  kxoau. 
BKroSK  Novt:^tn^R 

(By  Sjt.  Dale  Kramer) 

•'■"■M  -  Ana;\j..^    rf    f.uts    nud    Agurea 

t  i  from  vaiious  Army  agencies  con- 


cerned  with  moving  troops  home  for  discharge 
reveals  that: 

1.  Sliipments  from  ManUa  for  the  month 
of  October  will  total  about  half  the  77,700 
called  for  in  the  troop-movement  schedule 
announced  by  General  Mac  Arthur's  head- 
quarters earlier  inMlie  month,  Judging  from 
the  number  already  departed  and  shipping 
facilities  in  sight. 

2.  No  large-scale  movement  of  returnees 
can  be  expected  before  November  1  At  best, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  returnees  in  the  four 
depots  ^hich  send  personnel  through  the 
Manila  port — Twenty-flrst,  Twenty-second 
Twenty-ninth,  and  Women's  DLstribution 
Center — can  hope  to  embarlc  before  Novem- 
ber 1. 

3.  The  crowded  depots  are  accepting  only 
a  few  returnees  mostly  over  SO-polnt  men.  or 
men  over  38  years  old. 

4.  Returnees  will  leave  the  depots  on  a 
first-in-flrst-out  basis,  rather  than  according 
to  their  number  of  points. 

5.  As  things  look  now  not  much  help  can 
be  expected  from  cargo  ships.  Some  return- 
ing Liberty  ships  carry  a  dozen  or  so  re- 
turnees in  vacant  crew  or  guard  sijaces.  and 
Transportation  Corps  Is  experimenting  with 
a  couple  of  Llbertys.  The  War  Department 
gives  a  flat  "No "  on  hasty  camping  -out  con- 
version. 

6.  No  help  from  units  of  the  fleet  can  be  • 
expected  Immediately.     The  Navy  has  been 
allotted   troop   transports  for   its   own   per- 
sonnel. 

The  above  conclusions  are  drawn  from  In- 
formation gained  in  interviews  wi-.h  cfflcials 
of  AFU'ESPAC  Transportation  Corps.  Re- 
placement Command,  and  Far  E.istern  Air 
Forces  Twenty-second   Replacement  Depot. 

Military  personnel  sent  home  through  ihe 
Manila  port  between  October  1  and  October 
20  totaled  31.647.  according  to  APWESPAC 
Transportation  Corps.  The  Thi  ty-elghth 
Division,  shipped  aa  a  unit,  comprltcd  a  little 
more  than  half  of  that  ngure, 

If  the  schedule  for  shipping  lu  of  Octo- 
her  aa  holds,  plnrei  for  7.114  pe.tons  wUl 
be  avrtlUbl*.  tu,  ,o  balance,  ol    October 

with  the  only  ,,  dye  „t  u,e  very  t-nd 

«>f  the  nuuith  w.itun|  to  All  th(«f>  |ii«cei. 
hwi.h.,  irKuhr  rpiurnw*.  ar*  hoipitnl  pn. 
t\*'nu  mu\  n  rrw  civilian*  who  hHw  hf>rn  em. 
pt",   >!  hy  (he  Army, 

^  If  7,000  Aiiny  returns,  ntp  ew, 

i.,„,,  ,  thr   •    •    •     •        ,  . 

nruuhri  37  i 

•«»»  in  ihp  .  ,p  "     ■ 

^V'"'"'""  ■      ndr pot.  Which 

urnd  p-rMintiPi  thn.uRli  ih*  M,.iula  port 
phown  that  betworn  30  000  am  3.^,000  men  and 
women  niw  occupv  ihcm  Exr.ct  n^uie  on 
Ocober  17  wm  33.087,  divided  n«  fjllowi. 

Twenty. first  depot:  1.043  cfflceis  1,010  en- 
listed  men; 

Twenty-second  depot:    1.048  cffl.-m,  7  608 

et'.:  -.on; 

'  ninth  depot:  3.040  offlo<>rs    10  069 

enlisted  men; 

V'.nMi,  ,  distribution  center:  768  offlcers 
(li  nurses)  and  fiia  enlisted  women. 

N'  I  iu.iih  change  has  occurred  y  ,  n' 

Length  of  time  returnees  hav«>  r.  m 

the  depots  varies  from  n  day  or  two  fcr  new 
nrrivala.  to  a  month  ni-rt  n  liiiir  for  Wncs 
Averape  wait  b*for»  »li  .)  t^^^^i 

ning  about  3  wMki.    1'      , ...at  the 

walling  p-rlod  will  increaM  rather  than  lei- 
•en. 

At  tht  two  big  AFWESPAC  ground  person- 
nel  depot;;— the  T  :         y. 

nintli— men    with  lo 

buck  to  their  unit* 

:  icc  bccomcji  available. 

1  with  over  BO  points  or  v.ho  are  over  38 

.  .rs  old  arc  received  l    tl;--  '- ;  s- 

Blon    to   enter   from   the   r-  i. 

mand.  th?  Air  Corps'  Twenty -second  depot, 
overcrcwded.  Is  not  accepting  hicn. 

The  depots  are  shipping  pjrsonnel  on  a 
basis  of  flrst-m-nrst-oui,  rather  than  on  a 
basis  of  high  po'ntcrs  first  and  <m  down. 
This  will  mean  that  many  men  wl;h  points 


In  the  seventies  will  leave  before  many  with 
over  90.  What  happened  was  that  some  units 
made  low-  point  men  available  before  high- 
point  men  — quiclt-acting  units  moved  low- 
point  men  to  the  depots  faster  than  others 
got  hlgh-palnt  men  In. 

Procedure  for  mustering  men  out  of 
AFWESPAC  depots  is  this : 

Shipmen|t  orders  are  cut  in  groups  (usually 

separation   centers   in   the   States, 

the  arrival  of  men  in  the  depots. 

It  Command  says  that  in  the  case 

saration  centers  it  may  require  a 

days  to  fill  a  list  of  25.  but  that 

the  spread  (is  never  more  than  3  days.    Thus. 

2  men  whi  come  into  a  depot  at  the  same 

leave  within  not  more  than  3 

ih  other. 

ip  commanders  who  have  berths 
required  to  report  them  to  Troop 
In  this  way  small  lots  of  a  dozen 
rnees  have  been  moved.  But  the 
War  Department  does  not  permit  transporta- 
tion of  trotips  on  unconverted  cargo  ships. 

A  few  d«ys  ago  the  War  Department  did, 
however,  grant  permission  to  AFWESPAC 
Transportation  Corps  to  convert  Liberty 
ships  undef  certain  circumstances.  But  the 
change-cvei-  regulations  are  strict,  with  most 
of  the  usu^l  transport  conditions  required — 
fresh  vegetables,  hot  meals,  bunks,  refrigera- 
tion, and  s(J  ou.  Transportation  Corps  is  now 
exparhnent^ng  with  a  couple  of  Libertys. 
Once  converted,  a  Llborty  will  be  able  to  carry 
between  50)  and  750  men. 


of  25)    to 
according 
Replaceme 
of  small  sQ 
couple  or 


time  shoul 
days  of  ea 
Cargo-st 
available  a^ 
Movement, 
or  two  reti 


Address  off  Hon.  A.  Pearley  Feen  Before 
the  Vermont  Bar  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

I  or  VSRMONT 

IN  THE  tOUSE  OP  RIPRUBNTATIVII 
Mti  itfov.  Novfmbvr  5.  i94S 

V  TTVMLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
r  pranlpd  to  extend  my  re- 
N  I  '  >M\  to  include  an  address  of 
lluii  A.  P(  arley  Peen,  delivered  an  letlr- 
Ina  presld  nt  of  the  Vermont  Bar  A.iso- 
clatlon  be  ore  that  asaoclatlon  on  Octo- 
ber 2  entlLJrd  "A  C^e  and  a  Court  for  a 
Developed  Jurisprudence." 

It  is  wei  worth  the  attention,  not  only 
of  lawycr.i  but  of  all  citizens. 

A  COM  AND  A  COURT  rOII  A  DCVKLOrB) 
JURtBPIVDKNCE 

1  have  cliosen  a  subject  vlth  which  I  feel 
that  our  bur  and  the  profession  in  general 
win  nece«.5i  niy  have  frequent  contact  dur- 
ing the  Imnedlivte  and  distant  future. 

A  Jurlspi  udcnce  has  been  developing  in 
which  the  \  ermont  lawyer  hat  heretofore  had 
little  Inter*  it.  It  has  now  become  our  pro- 
fe».Uonal  otllgntion  to  give  attention  to  the 
field  of  labor  law. 

The  imi  oriance  of  this  problem  !■ 
evldtoccd  y  the  fact  that  very  recently 
Mr.  D.uld  A.  Simmons,  president  of  Uie 
American  I  nr  Assoclntlon.  has  pni-'H' 'v  en- 
dorsed the  rogram  of  voluntary  (  ,et 
between  m  magement  and  labor  oKuuira- 
tloni  In  orler  to  avoid  impondlnir  contro- 
versies UeiM  een  the  groups,  l!  en 
the  Sccrctay  of  Labor  and  .  .,%. 
sUiance  of  he  American  Bju-  AwociBtion  to 
that  end 

Oov  J  H  ward  McOrath.  of  Rhode  Island. 
In  his  inau  ural  me8sa«e  to  the  last  session 
of  the  le;i  '.twrc.  pn  posed  the  cstrLMlsh- 
ment  of  a  c  uislon  of  labor  relations  within 
the  superkr  court  of  th.»t  State,  but  the 
rocoauae&di  tiou  did  not  provide  a  forum 
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lor  final  adjudication  (p.  15.  Governor's  Mes- 
sage, January  sess  .  1945). 

In  Vermont  Industry  and  h.bor  have  re- 
cently paved  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  an   indi'.strlal   relations  council. 

These  efforts  relating  to  corcUlatlon  and 
arbitration  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  pro- 
gram to  insure  Industrial  peace  This  paper, 
however,  deals  with  those  matters  which 
cannot  be  disposed  of  by  conci  iatlon  or  ar- 
bitration and  should  not  be  sxibjected  to  a 
decision  by  compromise. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  detail  the  progress 
of  the  development  of  many  piases  of  this 
Jurisprudence.  I  have  therefore  attempted 
to  present  a  discussion  of  certain  aspects 
which  suggest  tho  need  for  an  orderly  legis- 
lative scheme  and  a  tribunal  to  administer 
the  program. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  this  Juris- 
prudence has  now  reached  t:ie  stage  of 
necessary  codification  and  that  provision  be 
made  for  its  administration  according  to 
established  Judicial  standards  l:i  order  that 
both  employer  and  employee  miy  engage  in 
their  respective  pursuits  with  a  full  under- 
standing of  their  rights  and  obligations,  not 
on  the  basis  of  the  paternalistic  whims  of  a 
political  administrator  who  is  solicitous  of 
the  good  will  of  either  employer  or  emplovee 
or  a  self-constituted  arbiter  of  social  policy. 
We  need  enactments  and  a  tribunal  which 
Will  provide  certainty  and  not  uncertainty 
and  confusion  with  respect  to  labor  rela- 
tions. 

.  Frequently  the  uninformed  have  taken  the 
easy  way  out  in  considering  th»>  problem  of 
labor  relations  by  labeling  employee  activi- 
ties as  communistic.  It  has  been  interesting 
to  note  in  pursuing  the  investigation  for  the 
p-eparatlon  of  this  paper  that  such  a  con- 
elusion  18  not  warranted  as  a  historical  fact 
and  actually  is  disputed  by  the  development 
of  Industrial  rights  and  obligations. 

England  li  a  conatltutlona  monarchy. 
Nevertheless  consideration  of  laaur  relations 
had  a  prominent  part  In  England  as  early  as 
the  sfventeenth  century  and  all  of  thit  oc- 

<  ■  ■  'US  heft -I  'U  WW  f  I 

f.    thp net    \.<  '\ 

'  <*n\  to  a  i"iiii»ul«>rnii(»n  <\t  n  l 

I  -<  on  the  bN«u  iimi  ii  u  .mh 

Riul  hMS  no  place  In 

Wp  n>U".i  mept  the  i....u.* «,..i,»  iM,,ri 

mid  valid  K^<und. 

II  mory  tvilnbllshea  that  HI*!  W 

a  piiyrholoiticnl  (iiiuittii  nioiip  \ki  • 

Inbor  rrforin     Ii\  other  words,  u  in  i  , 

iliB    t-pault     Mf    \hf    nrtivltipR    of    ».  K 

'  -^^ult  of  the  Rctivmee 

>-i«.     On*  factor  has 
'  uTu  Inbor  plenty  or  labor  shortnge. 

^■■-  imrnt  of  labor  plenty  or  labor  short. 

ane  Is  the  result  of  the  atlltude  of  a  current 
Clvilirallon  to  the  prtblem,    Ult  mately.  it  Is 

rto  a  lame  extent  n  practical  n-Kiilt 
The  (U  .,,  „f  jh„ 

JurlsprtK.  Mrlklngly 

•similar    to    Uh    <  uent    here.      Let    us 

briefly  conalder  (        ;     ,n  of  aim  Isrlty. 

For  example,  during  tho  iect<nt  war  we 
raturiTllv  developed  a  labor  slioi  tage,    Many 

<  s  were  after  the  same  workman. 
'luii  iuiin  of  competition  uus  detrimental 
to  the  war  effort.  It  could  inK'  uliiniatcly 
result  m  an  inflation  which  -  :ike  away 
fronj  the  etni)loyoe8  the  .  c  wncr* 
whKh  they  could  demand  in  such  i 

ti»n.    In  this  country  we  met  the  » .>,... 

In  a  practical  way  but  incidentally  In  the 
very  srme  way  that  an  attempt  was  made  lo 
meet  It  In  1340  and  nai  in  England 

In  th's  coi  cl  the  Wage  and 

Biliiry   8tnb  ,     .        i'lhli-   Laws   720. 

B  vcnty-.>!evtnih    Congress.    ■  on    Oc- 

toh-r  2    1'".2    .nnd  there  fol Executive 

5;^  '       ijllchcd  the  OffJce  of 

t  ...-  ^:..;,.;.^..;.,,i.  imd  delegated  certain 

powers  to  the  War  Labor  Board,  At  the  same 
time  •-  ""■-•■-:-rj     ...  ,■,,,  i„jq    Y\t  ; 

^^*>    '  !'•     '     t     :.Mnl    Act    ' 

rcculuui.^  i^r.ics.    We  attempted  to  solve  ihe 
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labor  shortage  problem  by  freezing  the  em- 
ployee In  his  Job  and  his  wages  ahd  at  the 
same  time  by  similarly  freezing  the  prices  of 
the  things  which  he  must  buv.  except  to  the* 
extent  permitted  by  the  statutes,  as  of  a  date 
prior  to  the  enactment.  All  of  this  has  his- 
torical precedent. 

England  suffered  a  pestilence,  referred  to 
as  the  Black  Death,  and  mortality  rose  from 
5  percent  to  50  percent  diiring  1348  and  1349, 
and  there  developed  a  labor  shortage  due  to 
the  resultant  depopulation  of  the  country. 
The  remedy  applied  was  the  promulgation  of 
the  Ordinance  of  Labourers  published  in 
June  1349  and  the  enactment  of  the  Statute 
of  Labourers  in  February  1351  which  provided 
severe  penalties  for  leaving  employment  and 
froze  hours  of  labor  and  rates  of  wages  (Cun- 
ningham, Growth  of  English  Industry  and 
Commerce.  40).  However,  in  England  the 
effort  was  one-sided  as  the  government  was 
unable  to  stabilize  prices  and  the  program 
was  not  as  successful  as  was  our  program 
during  the  war  (Lipson,  The  Economic  His- 
tory of  England.  90). 

On  the  other  hand,  an  oversupply  of  labor 
in  this  country  brought  about  the  enactment 
of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
enacted  on  June  25.  1938.  One  of  the  pur- 
poses was  to  extend  employment  by  provid- 
ing overtime  compensation  after  40  hours 
and  thus  spreading  employment  by  reducing 
the  normal  workweek  {Williams  v.  General 
Mills.  Inc..  39  Fed.  Supp.  849). 

The  attitude  toward  combinations  of  em- 
ployees has  followed  a  parallel  course  in  Eng- 
land and  here.  This  may  have  been  due 
either  to  our  adoption  of  the  common  law 
o;  England  or  a  similarity  of  industrial  psy- 
chology. Let  us  first  briefly  consider  the 
experience  of  employee  combinations  in 
England. 

During  the  eighteenth  century.  Parliament 
termed  such  combinations  and  their  pur- 
poses  •■evil  -  •  .  v  ,7  o^o,  1  st,  1  c.  lai. 

In  Rex  V  i  L^ttch  CC  274.  1873 ) .  Lord 

Mansfield  said:  * 

"The  Ulegnl  combination  U  the  glat  of  the 

offense;  persons  in  possunsion  of  any  nrtlclea 

of  irttrte  ••    v  >rii  them  at  >uoh  piicrs  its  they 

mav  ini  y  please,  htn  if  iht<v  cnnfrd. 

''•  I'lii  ■',  I '  1-  nut  to  ■  ,  cpi'. 

1  '      -    u   II  con»|>  .    .    X    man 

ii   whni   piit'«>   hp  p|p«»i>».  but  a 

I  hot  to  work  und«r  certain  pricN 

IS  an  ittdictaUle  ofTeniie," 

ronaplrncy  prnsecuiinna  eontlnued  In  Eng* 

land  Into  the  ninrtrpiiih  cpiiiufv  nnrt  unit, 
^tahtlal  dpf  v 

cnmo  with  ' :  u 

P«  ^'^  1    Act   ol    1H5U    |2J    Vut,    c,   341. 

Thl«  lion  ha*  been  rolcrrcd  to  as  the 

prncriul-periuaslon  statute.  The  cases  dis- 
close prosecutions  for  conspiracy  In  the  1870"b 
{lirffina  v,  Bunn.  12  Cox  CC  316).  In  1875 
the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  Act  was  en- 
acted, and  this  statute  permitted  combina- 
tions in  trade  disputes  and  exempted  the 
a.ime  from  onsplracy  prosecution,  and  in 
IJKXJ  such  c  .ons  were  exempted  from 

liability  for  > msplracy  (the  Trade  Dla- 

putes  Act  of  1038.  tec.  3). 
In   thla  country  the  criminal -conipiracy 

issue  seems  to  have  been  rained  flr»t  In  1810 
[Proplf  V     V  V  Pf  CC  282  N    Y. 

IHIO).     Thr  rpt  WMi  reasoned 

"m  by  the  thifl  judite  of  the  New  York 
'      irt  of  Appeals  ns  fuUuwi: 

"If  combinations  of  this  description  art 
lawful  in  Geneva,  they  are  so  In  every  other 
placf ,  If  the  bootmiiker"  may  sny  that  boots 
shall  not  be  made  for  leea  than  $1  per  pair, 
It  Is  optional  with  them  to  aay  that  110  or 
even  ISO  ahall  be  pnld,  and  no  man  can  wear 
a  pair  of  boot  without  giving  such  price  as 
the  Journe>'men  bootmakers  may  choose  to 
require.  This.  I  apprehend,  wou'd  be  a 
monopoly  of  the  most  odious  kind.  The 
•  neymen  mechanics  might,  by  fixing  their 
wagea,  regulate  tht  prloea  of  all  manu- 
lactured   articles,   and   the   community    be 


enormously  taxed.     Should  the  Journeymen 
bakers  refuse  to  work,  unless  for  enormous 
wages,   which   the   master   bakers  could   not 
afford   to   pay.   and   should   they   compel   all 
the  Journeymen  in  a  city  to  stop  work,  the 
whole  population  must  be  without   bread. 
So  of  Journeymen  tailors,  or  mechanics  of 
any  description.     Such  combinations  would 
be    productive   of   derangement    and   confu- 
sion,   which    certainly    mucr    be    considered 
•Injurious     to     trade."     Such     consequences 
would  follow  were  such  combinations  uni- 
versal.    It  is  true,  that  no  great  danger   is 
tc    be   apprehended   on    account   of   the   im- 
practicability   of    such    universal    combina- 
tions.    But  if  universally  or  even  generally 
entered  into,  they  would  he  prejudicial  to 
trade  and  to  the  public;  they  are  wrong  in 
each  particular  case.     The  truth  is.  that  In- 
dustry requires  no  such  means  to  support  it. 
Competition  is  the  life  of  trade.     If  the  de- 
fendants cannot  make  coarse  boots  for  less 
thai>  $1  per  pair,  let  them  refuse  to  do  so; 
bu*  let  them  not  directly  or  indirectly  under- 
take to  say  that  others  shall  not  do  the  work 
for  a   less  price.     It   may  be  that  Pennock. 
from  greater  Industry  or  greater  skill,  made 
more  profit  by  making  boots  at  75  cents  per 
pair   than  the   defendants   at   a  dollar.     He 
had  a  right  to  work  for  what  he  pleased.    His 
employer  had  a  right  to  employ  him  for  EUch 
price  as  they  could  agree  upon.    The  inter- 
ference of  the  defendants  was  unlawful:  its 
tendency  is  noi  only  to  individual  oppression, 
but  to  public  Inconvenience  and  embarrass- 
ment,"     (People  v.  Fisher  (14  Wendell  8,  28 
Am.  Dec.  601).) 

S'.mllar  prosecutions  were  conducted  In 
Massachusetts  {Commonwealth,  v.  Wiinf  (4 
Mete.  Ill,  38  Am.  Dec,  346)).  New  Jersey 
iState  V  Donaldson  (32  N.  J.  L.  161,  90  Am. 
Dec.  649)),  Connecticut  {State  v.  Stock  ford 
(77  Conn.  227,  58  Atl.  769) ).  Vermont  {Stat0 
v.  Dyer  (87  Vl.  600.  32  Atl.  814)).  In  the 
Vermont  case  the  headnote  clearly  states  tht 
holding  as  follows: 

"A  combltiMtion  of  two  or  more  persona  to 

yrr  to  discharge  a  par- 

>y  threatening  tu  prevent 

hi*  iihtnining  other  workmen,  or  to  constrain 

a  V'    >">■" '    i:  n  rertnlit  on-  -i-  ■um  by 

thi'  vput  him  fi  >inin| 

woiiv  iiiiiPKR  tic  aprs  ao,  IS  a  ciiiiunal  con- 
spirncy  at  OBWiaw  law  "  (at  p  m>4) 

And   in   thi"  v  wt  ftlu  p  tht 

Cn\lii'p»pnr'  ol  I    ■  >l*  DIspU'        >        11  tht 

Wi^  Ma»  U  H  C  A    157  pt  seq  ) 

1'  :    re  becomes  appniini   that  imelety 

In  the  two  BnKll*h>Hp«>nkiiii  ^  has  over 

the    years    1 "•-'!»«Ht    the    ,...,,.  ins   of    the 

worker  ami  pated  hitn  from  restraints 

rej< .  ■■  liii  enlightened  clviUratlon.  This 
wa.-  aiiihed  without  the  asSlvtance  of 

ndnii.i.h.iative  agencies  as  self -constituted 
defenders  of  human  liberties. 

In  ihiN  country  during  the  pi.  ntury 

many  Federal  and  State  laws  h.. ,.;  „.  t  n  en- 
acted for  the  bencnt  of  the  worker,  auch  aa 
child  labor  laws,  workmen's  com|>eni<atlon 
acts,  equal  pay  for  equal  work  statutes,  untl- 
dlscrimlnallon  laws,  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards  Act.  the  Walsh-Hcaly  Act.  tbe  Wagner 
St  stabUlaatlon.  and  we  now  have 
;  the  Federal  industrial  rrlatlona  bill. 
All  ol  these  had  for  their  purpose  the  im- 
provement of  the  situation  cf  the  worker. 

The  United  BUtts  Department  of  Labor 
publishes    annually    a    pi  '     (  d 

"Digest  of  Slate  and  Fedei  1  ,1. 

tlon  •'    Dvirlng  the  i^rlod  fi  1  ei  15. 

1939,  to  AUKVi.1t   1,  1044,  v.n  .    leRla- 

latures  and  Congress  enacted  I  0(17  statutta 
clnsRlfled  as  labor  Icgiajation,  of  which  only 
22  were  enacted  durinK  the  pcri'<i  between 
August  1,  1043,  and  Aucvj.-tt  1,  1944,  A  busl- 
noss  enterprise  operating  In  a  number  of 
States  has  before  It  a  real  task  of  compliance. 

In  our  own  State,  lab)r  IcRlslatlon  began 
in  earnest  In  1015  and  has  continued  down 
through  the  last  session  of  the  leglslnture. 
It  bus  followed  the  trend  of  safeguurdii^  ttot 
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health  f>f  tho  rm|>loyee«.  provirtinR  compen- 
'saUoii  (or  ttwnbtlitr  du*  tn  tncltintrml  »rci- 
denla.  and  un<>ntl^l<iyro«iU  compviiMtton  tn- 
kUranci! 

HaTii.jc  In  mind  thU  brmwl  btirkirrotind  of 
tha  datalopment  >lly 

tbafact  that  lu  m  <  MM 

aUltUtM   upon    11'  ;.    wr    tirxt    itiqiilin 

M  to  how  thla  ju;.  i,.        ■  ■  >  i'  »cii"iiii»ii>r«d 

Od  StpUmtwr  Ik.   :  r  Oaii- 

•ral  Undny  C   Wat:>  llowini 

aft— wot   to   the    H.  Oil    Bx- 

pMdUUTM  in  th< 

"Tou  ntad  no  i  .  me 

to  show  that  the  told  of  lutun  rrlaUniix  IH 
■fimtd  amund  tha  Oovcrnnicnt  without 
rbjrma  or  raaacn.  I  hava  a  Hat  of  aigtit  de- 
(Mtrtmanta  and  a«anclaa  hawing  a  direct  bear- 
ins  In  that  Qald.  Cartalnly  thu  i*  a  hrui  {or 
atudy  under  any  raorgMtUring  auttioriiv  It 
1«  rtport«d  that  aoBM  MorU  alontc  ihut  Una 
alrvady  are  uaiiar  wmj.  but  nothinit  oi  rr>il 
valu*  and  pamuUMMM  can  be  airomplmlx'd 
uaiMB  we  have  a  taw  ( propoaad  bill  lor  iti«< 
rtorianlBation  of  Ctovarnmant  afftnctta)  auch 
aa  hf  ra  atMrfatod  lu  maka  it  affactivt  " 
.  !  n  (nr  tha  dii*p<>«itinn  of 

r  ,•     i)«i»     «»f     the     Krdpfiil 

ri  >    '<n\    in   wUiKiiiiH- 

li  >    .  mtf    l>v    "I    >*>» 

IMiiii'  lull  1 

«»l  lh«i  aiii) 1 ,...^11  .;.  i  .1    . 

Mi'epl  undrr  the  Piilr  Labor  MlMiiit '  ^ 

••nil  the  Wai«h  Nenly  Act  In  wtu<  > 

the  acency  mu«i   n'Bort  l^i  tha  • 

fg|^  III  ■!  ^  - '.t«  ntfiniim      i  ■<<■ 

immiigi^  ,  r«Mi|M)0(  to  u>«t 

mtilarni 

A  bri.-r 

aHa  »'    '■  iP»  or  iht*ar  MKeotitMi  m' 

ilah    '  iiiiludirrtiioii   of   con'i 

Uv  ■)  hna  not  haan  judicial  inn 

rttUh>r   Mu<  mimo  (Mtit  wlU  »  vUtlant   ill** 
P»««rd  or  re.'otfiiUMM|  )tull«l«l  iMwewaaa.  Tttpy 

t  ,.  inw  Nccitrdlnii  ' 

(,.,.-  .lie  iiti  e(T"rt  to    i. 
ter    juai"  • 

Til..    »t!  hutltUllon    I'l     A 

I'         r.i  In    by    the   NHllonnl    Wmi    I  iUxm 

'!       ..  I    <   I  w Ion  VII  in  tha  Ward  rv»riiiuin< 

\!  >     11   'u  iiK     Co      caae     (ca*e     No      III 

mil  JMi  Ui>      ■■.        i    ''•■'>.  r   ipftti 

(  i.ivf  rntin«i»t   '  •rl  • 

t  ■.         • .  i  ■    '  i      ■  ■ ' 

It    -    ■    ■.'    \^  i,   I        .     I  i     , 

danlai   of  rnipinvn^ciii   l)ecniiiie   of    i 
ahlpor  nonnipmbvrahip  in  a  union     li 
tiM  War  Ubor  Hoard  dtrvctad  amployrr  to  in- 
rtnde  a  unlon-*hi>p  provlaton  tn  Ita  contract 
while  the  c<vni(tlt\itional  provtlton  wna  In  full 
!    .    ,1  ,1  ,fT^  Milldltv  had  not  rvrii 

1-,         ■  h. .    ,1  .        ill  I    lent       li    !Uf.iiiii-(l 

lU  iti  ■,.•-.     , 

nary  >i  ,  ■    *•«;   i  >  l     '  ,       ■ 

fled  I'D  |xM<inon  on  the  Rrviund  thnt  ( 
not   the  PVilrral  C'onjititution,   liUeiK''   ; 
the  War  Labor  Bourd  tnlKht  dler^ard  a  Htatc 
ronatltutuin.     However,  while  the  BtabillMi> 
tlon  Art  waa  atlll  In  effect,  ao  that  the  clr- 

,  were  the  name,  the  United  Statcn 
;!  t    for    the   Htiuthein   District  ot 

>  t  lO'i    Fi'dfration  o/   Labor  v 

t  <      i<   !     hupp      1010)     upheld    itu 

nt  to  tlic  FioiuiR  Conntituiion  ilmi- 
..;.  :..••  \tVi.^-iui  uracndment  in  a  auit  by 
a  union  an  Injunction  MRMtnat  Us 
enforcem  <>urt  austalned  the  Flor- 

ida amn  inni    the  rhnrfte   that    It 

\'.  '  •    ■  annic  law  with   the 

;        '  f  Klorida  ci  imal 

ii;  .    •  .    .;t    tvit   n  i\t  :        ■    >   cl<'>eH 

■  r  tha  Itrai    \  niriit   hy  Mbrtdg- 

\rx  lomof  apaei  :  the  preaa  or  of 

the  riRht  of  aaaentbly.  or  the  right  of  petlttcn 
,,,  .b,.  (-.  -vorMment  lor  redrean  The  aaaaulted 
iiii  undertalie*    to   preaerve   to   eni- 

w,  I'.-  .,.  ;ull  viRor.  the  rlRht  of  collective 
;««;  liiniug  Inatead  of  pr«vfutlnR  or  nbridg- 
iiu:  righta  of  .-tpeevh.  prcM.  aaaetnbly.  and 

I  ■  the  Mniendmrnt  tpeka  to  preterve  it 

lu  uiu:>e  who  do  not  Join  a  labor  union  ua 


well  as  to  iho»e  who  do.  Thi«  amendment 
haa  no  i«imil»rity  t«)  anti-pickoting  atatutea 
tir  ■tatuU'a  which  require  the  payment  ot  n 
Ucenae  by  a  labor  or«iun«rr.  Tha  amend- 
ment la  not  in  violation  of  the  Firtt  Amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Conntltuion.  The  mme 
la  tr\ie  or  the  ulleKntlona  ua  to  lU  violation  ot 
Ihe    1  \  1        mant,      There    la    mi 

proh  ./en  bt'loiminu  loany 

union  thai  lie  thooft»,  hut  the  ^lolulnlioo 
Hcemi  to  be  a^uinal  rcquiimn  iiicnibcu-lup 
In  the  union  in  order  fi>i'  a  cMiai-n  to  be 
eliRible  for  work  Under  atatutea  ot  the 
United  SUtea.  auch  aa  aecUon  loa.  title  'id, 
U.  8.  C.  A.,  a  cltlien  la  declared  lo  be  free  to 
join  a  union  or  not,  and  one  of  tt.e  purpoHa 
(  'uiute.  aa  well  Ht>  the  Nullouol  L:it>cr 

!<•  .  Act.  waa  to  areiirtl  to  rin|il(iycea  full 

irertluin  Ui  belurm  or  not  to  Ixlunu.  to  a 
union.      The    KluriiU   coiwilltutiounl    iimeiul- 

meni  prtihlbiia  no  one  from  Joinliig  a  union 
but  UhderUkea  Ui  declare  lliul  II  shall  not 
be  a  ( taultUon  precedent  to  the  rlgllt  to  work. 
It  «U)i».  not  ileiiy  the  labor  union  member 
the  e<|ViHl  protrc'tlun  of  the  law.  but  appeal r« 
U)  be  (ic  ■  ?  to  give  to  the  non-union 
woikei  ti  in  uf  law  which  li\e  had  not 

I  vfd"  (rtt  p    10151. 

i  the  alX've  t|Uotailon  la  ap- 

|ilu<«t)ie  to  iha  Aikunaaa  umeodinrnt. 

Tl^la    adinlinatratlve    ainrnfy    Jullowed    the 

imtieiii  i)(  auch  inatUulliaia.  ihut  lU  pur|M>ae 

..nd  timl  wlone  munt  delarmine  tl'f  iltlila  nl 

'he  paHitMi,  lh«i  U«  pow«<i    •»nd  aiUhorilY  l« 

(<onai.it  ullonal     •  i     aiul     that 

<  n  la  wHhoul  coi  oil  nithia 

IHe  daiigera  imm  «i»  >  '  admih» 

lairaiive  agency  are  man.i.  .  .  ii  raapeel 
lo  one  phnaa  of  acttviiy  itn  the  |Mrl  «il  Iha 
Nniionnl  l.ah«>r  Helailona  Hoard  Tha  WaM- 
ii.'i  All,  whiih  the  Itomd  ic  ei>e>inlti*«d  lu 
enforce     ra(|Uirea   an  i  '  '    •■■'"•    '  ' 

enler     mm    colleclls  It'" 

The  eoniracta  ttfe  In  wmiiom.  autl  atma  tha 
i..i.ii!uiii    ii(    the    Wagner    Art    ki  UHM«a    unit 
'gy    hnvliiH    n    '  'd    tei  hnUal 

■     have    develtiiHii  ai    time    hn- 

I  written  auiaeinenla  have  po«aea«iii 
ii  ijiii.iny  of  bindlivK  force  when  eiilrrpd  iiiio 
In  the  ordinary  eourae  of  hvialne»»>  .Hm  h 
loniDot*  hivve  h-  i.'olwt  by  iule«  ^<liUh 

prohibit     the    In       •  .  'll    of    ornl    evuliMKa 

to  viirv  them      A  wellkno*  i 

haK  expreaaetl  the  quHllty  ol  ■< 

In  the  rollowing  Iniiguaite: 

"It  la  llkewlae  n  ueneral  and  nioat  Inflex- 
ible rule  that  wherever  written  Inalrumenla 
are  appointed  either  by  the  tetpiiremenl  of 
Inw.  or  by  the  eompHct  of  the  ia>rtlea.  to  be 
the  repoaltory  and  >l"  of  truth,  nny 

other  evMlanee  la  ev  iroin  belnn  uaod 

eithe*-  aa  a  aubniiiute  tor  Kuch  inatrumenta 
or  to  rontriidlcl  o<  alter  Ihcm.  Thla  la  a 
matter  both  oi  prhiciple  and  jiollcy— ol  prin- 
■■•  becftu.vr  auch  inatruinenU  a;-e.  In  their 
ire  Hiul  origin,  entitled  l«)  a  much  hlnher 
uoKree  of  cre<lli  than  parol  evidence,  of  p\.)Ucy. 
bc<-:ui!ie  It  would  be  appended  with  great 
mtachlef  If  theao  inittrumenta  upon  which 
men'H  rtghu  depended  were  liable  to  be  Un- 
penciled  by  kxMe  coUateral  evidence.' 
(Starkie  Evidence.  9th  Am   ed.  STf  ) 

Thla  rule  la  Ingrained  In  our  American 
Jurlapiudence  Notwithstanding  thla  well 
ealablished  ubiiK»>i'on  l)el*een  the  partlee 
to  a  written  o>ntract  ttM  National  Labor 
Relntlona  Board  ao  dlaregarded  thla  fundu- 
iiMMUul  prlncipl(«  that  tho  United  fttatea 
Supreme  Court  in  National  Labor  lt#i«tton< 
Board  v.  Sanfh  Manufattunng  Co.  (306  U.  8. 
333.  83  L.  Id  683)  was  called  up<ni  to  remind 
the  Boiird  that  "the  leglalaUve  hUt.ory  of  the 
art  guea  far  to  Indicate  that  the  purpose  of 
the  statute  wiu  to  compel  omployius  to  bar- 
gain collrrtively  with  t!  o  the 
end  that  einp'<<>yn\eiu  >  ag  oa 
both  purtiea  ahoulU  tx;  muUe. 

Again  in  an  earlier  trial  ol  the  Sanda  caae 
(reported  In  B«  Fed.  (2d)  731-736)  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  aald :  "The  statute  does  not 
compel  the  employer  to  renounce  reliance 
upon  its  rights  under  a  valid  ugreement." 


aitency  .    i 

Anotlii  I 

beeome  i^ 


Thla     yillllngneM     to     dlsregaid  >■ 

agreemenla  by  the  National  Lab<.>r  I 
Board  ahculd  tie  convincing  proof  uX  ua  in- 
ability to  act  m  a  Judicial  capacity  On  thla 
oeOMloo  he  employer  waa  the  victim.  On 
another  n  wnaion  the  employee  p'^^iii  le  the 
vkiim.     m  either  ca>ie  neither  «  .   uor 

t        '  '   ive  a  contract  u|>on   «.ii>vii   they 

my  reliuitce  were  it  nut  for  the 
of  the  court*  it  th'  11 

!  I'lrtioe  upon  this  n-.  c 

la  not  a  funcUul  u<'um 

V  of  juri'prudenca  wh.ch  haa 

Trained  in  our  system  la  the  degree 
of  proof  required  to  eatnblish  a  fact  and  reach 
H  Judicial  conclutlun.  Admlnlatintivo  agen- 
cies have  for  a  long  time  operated  on  the 
baala  thai  they  were  not  bound  by  the  com- 
mon-law rulea  of  evidence.  It  la  true  that 
some    lax  ty    la   allowed    thrae    Uibunala   but 

the  Stall  rourta  hove  Rttnerally  jeoloualy 
curtailed  the  extent  to  which  the  disregard 
uf  rulea  :)f  evidence  might  b«  indulged  In 
by  auch  trlbunula.     In  Vermont  r   ,  r 

coiut  rleirrd  up  the  growing  u  k 

that  then  were  no  rules  of  ev<  a 

applied  t  >  the  administrative  t:  a 

It  laid  d«3  vn  the  rule  that  the  <  loner 

of  Induatriea  la  bound.  U>  a  C('i..i.i.  t«tent. 
by  Mtieh  I  ulea.  ijirafe  v  firl/ore.  I0«  Vt.  at 
p  *{)$  »  The  Fetlersl  courts  have  c«>ntlnu- 
(itisly  fnt  h(t  It  iiereaaiiry  tn  reiiimd  the  Nil* 
linnnl  l4flbar  Relnilona  Bonul  that  It   intial 

\\o^^    enUlaa  and  ileleinune   theiu    tn    .iiront> 
niK*  wiif    (utnelrtl    ■inndarilM  e- 
r.vorii    11.   ifve-ilegree  o|   pioof 

'   leoiaioii  u|Mtn  laatiM  of  fan  iNn< 

fdi'iii/  /uf'M/  /lehiftnttJ*  M»»«>«f  V   Af^<'      ^    '"■', 

147  r«<<i    'Id  I   TttO  and  Salumni  Lt  •« 

N    /Hdittna  ttunk  Co  .  I4K  i  1 1 

Very  recently,  nhe  of  (he  Mdmlnlalinllve 
agritcies.j  III  nil  employre  rntiiiusersy,  as* 
aiimed  tji  iiiterpiet  a  aintute  t'tinirafy  iu 
(he  liiie^pr.«tnllon  pUced  upon  It  hy  the 
enurlB  fiA'  A  lonu  time      The  laauc  la  briefly 

I" It   by  iudfe  Itutchraou   in   the  following 
hiugUAM 

"Uut.  a«ya  Ihe  Rnard  In  elTri  I.  the  (question 
la  not  wBat  the  touria  think  the  act  under 
conatiuc^lon  here  meana,  it  la  what  the  Board 
ihmka  iti  means,  and  the  Board  haa  spoken. 
Thus  by  flrtue  of  being  constituted  the  Board 
to  ittttlilater  the  act,  the  Board  haa  been 
•nCKywtdjwlth  a  preaclence.  iikveated  with  a 
pre)K)ieure  in  reapect  of  statutory  conatiur* 
tii>n  to  which  the  courts  muat  bow,  though 
the  facta  are  undlapuled  nnd  the  qtieatinn 
la  entirely  one  of  law.  Thus  by  the  simple 
ex()ediem  of  having  a  laayer,  under  the  dig- 
nitled  iwme  of  general  coimael  for  the 
Board  tttue  an  opinion  and  then  adherlnf 
hy  a  bire  majority  to  that  opinion,  the 
Board  iJ  enabled  to  read  the  statutes  as  it 
will  '  {fiuqvrfftg  Warchou»t  Co  v  itallroaft 
Retiremint  Board,  148  Fed.  Od)  (C.  C.  A.  2) 
473.  477  I 

In  replidlating  the  claimed  preroftntlve  of 
the  RRitrn.td  Retirement  BiHird  nbove  de- 
kcrlbcd  Be  court  snkl: 

"The  Very  structure  of  our  Inatltutlons. 
the  veryisources  from  which  they  derive,  the 
judicial  jsectlon  of  the  Constlttitlon  lUelf 
all  eoncir  to  make  it  crystal  clear  why  Con- 
Krees  hw  never  given,  why  It  could  not  con- 
st It  utloi  ally  giTe  to  the  construction  of  a 
statute  oy  the  general  counsel  of  an  ad- 
mlnlatrallve  body  or  by  the  body  Itself,  eon- 
trolling  weight,  and  that  the  'approprlrvte 
weight'  rhlch  courts  give  to  auch  conatruc- 
ilon  la  (hat  which  Is  not  Inconsistent  with 
settled  tnnstltutlonal  doctrine.  The  heresy 
eagerly  idvnnced  by  some  devotees  of  the 
admin wrattve,  aa  oppcwed  to  thr  ii. 

process,  nnd  aomettmes  tolerated.  ^  '  '^ 
toyed  wt:h  judicially,  that  giving  "due  weight' 
means  the  surrender  of  the  Judicial  office  of 
interpre  cr  of  itattites,  has  never  had  official 
aauctlon  '  (at  p.  478). 

What  I  have  Indicated  to  be  the  attitude 
of  three  labor  relations  ngencles  la  true  with 
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regard  to  all  of  them,  both  Federal  and  State. 
Any  remedy  muat.  therefore,  be  all  inclualve. 

We  thus  find  ourselves  In  the  situation 
of  having  established  many  rights  and  oblU 
gatlons    uf    both    employer    nnd  <<e 

which   are   Administered   nnd    coir  ,(• 

arising  thereunder  adjudicated  on  an  inde- 
l>endent  basla  by  numerous  administrative 
agencies. 

The  independence  of  this  iirlatocraey  of 
genius,  uncontrolled  by  reasoi,  precedent, 
and   judicial   n  *     is   unccslrable   and 

this    confused  .trntlve    proreaa    will 

only  tend  to  enKinUer  and  pciptv;  i>. 

lema  and  strife  which  will  lm|)eJe  .  ,,il 

activity  and  economic  progress. 

Do  these  examples  of  administrative  judU 
rial  conduct  Inspire  confidence  in  such  tri- 
bunals?     Does  the  conduct  of    .he       > os 

Just   described    tend    to   atnbilire    i  A 

relations?     The  answer  Is  Inestupnuir  mut 

the  preiPht  system  cannot  rndnre  nnd  thnt 

while  It  laats  we  can  hnve  on 

tlon  and  controversy  between  >  .d 

employee. 

I  reallre  that  we  dislike  to  surrender  Btste 
sovereignty.    However,    the    power   of   Con- 

gress.  In  view  of  the  modfrn  1 •    n 

of  the  commerre  clause  of  the  ' 
la  nlmosl  complete  with  ieM|>i<(t  I 
liUlon.     7'he   (^nly    plman    whuh    l.^  w 

'  ''d     la  run       (  .lioii. 

I  'lliili    till      .  n    hiiu)'  .1    (lie 

Miaiei  Would  he  willing  to  mcoininoitMie 
»ii».ii     own    Miniutory    »-f >   •  ••    •  v     ■   .  ,j 

Ita  the  rnre  inm  .> 

1..    ..^,..iid  regulation  hv  * 
hoi  IhVolvetl  III  murainie  . 

few  III  iniinher  au  that  this  iie«^  nui 
Ctinaldei'iilloii 

We  are  now  i  <n  of 

thla  dpvel>pri«  J'  Means 

of  a  unifoini     ktitte  act,  a  reiierm  ml    or 

Ixiili.    the  hills  of  I'ot «ci«  HIS  a  good 

rxmiiple  of  dual   U  n.  wi'h   (he  Kril> 

erul    atntutp    nnd    tiir  a 

prnrtlrallv  Itlentleal.     1  n 

of  Fedii  ■•    f    I    :  i«  i«  hu» 

oilier     !•  ,i*     ,1  ,     to    t|,g 

problem  ol  1  ion  hua  pi  ei  'dent, 

In  the  rv  ,i  Fedrml  ml  ihe  assign- 

ment to  a  Btnte  tribunal  of  ciuirtirreiit  Jiniif 
diction  to  admmiaier  such  a  i  •  •  ■  «<  led 
by  the  Federal  legislnturo  i«  i  '  d  a« 

proper. 

8ea  F<f»f>er(iM  CoMifrurfluH  Co  v  Prfrr.MiM 
(Ml         '   '    BIIO).  '^ 

8''  <■  toviid  be  administered   in   the 

follcwiiig  jnnniier: 

1  Thtit  eMfMir«n^,,nt  be  aaaigied  to  the 
Induatrlnl  d  ni  m  each  8  ate  and  in 

Vermont  to  w.r  i  ..mmlaaloner  o:'  Induatri-xl 
relsiions  nnd  to  the  Federal  agen^'y  iidinlnls. 
teimg  the  net.  Buch  cnfmcen  ent  to  be 
fxrUiaive  when  once  Insliiuted  by  cither 
figency, 

a.  That  a  special  Btate  court  be  pstnbllahed 
with  apecinc  nnd  limited  jurisdiction  to  henr 
nnd  determine  controversies  under  these 
laws.  The  Federal  District  Couru  shall  have 
concurrent  jurisdiction.  JurlsClctlon  ac- 
quired by  one  court  to  be  exchislve. 

3.  Thnt  the  trial  shall  be  conducted  in 
nccordnnce  with  common  law  oi  etftlutory 
procedures  blndlnc  upon  courts  m  grnt^ral. 

4.  That  the  decisions  of  thUi  special  covirt 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  existing  appel- 
late courts  which  shall  hear  and  determine 
iippeels  promptly. 

A  comprehensive  code  adralnU'ered  by  a 
speclnl  court  should  be  a  fair  tX'  hange  for 
the  right  to  strike.  As  a  mnlter  of  fnct  it 
wovild  eltmlnnte  factors  which  invite  strtkea, 
lay-olTs,  and  lock-ruts.  Tlie 
!  d  nnd  should  be  bound  to  accept 

the  rcault  ns  nny  llllgnnl  must  after  a  fnlr 
trial.  Wo  would  avoid  the  preaent  feeling 
that  the  Judge  is  the  prosecutor. 

The  court's  jur'  i  -un  should  Include  the 
adjustment  of  r  'tei  nrlslnr  under  nil 

ennctmrnta  •, 

for  employe.  ,  « 

code. 


The  proposed  code  will  eliminate  the  con- 
fusion reaulting  from  such  a  large  number 
of  sututea  nnd  the  dlsregsrd  of  a  subatnntial 
body  of  common  Inw  developed  by  rovirts 
which  administered  justice,  and  now  ndmln- 
isiered  by  admmuirative  agencies  adminia- 
tering  laws  without  regard  to  Justice.  The 
special  forum  is  suggested  In  order  to  remedy 
the  preaent  undesirable  admlniatrutlve  jiro- 
cedure  and  rule  of  decision.    Ii  i  con- 

trovenlee  must  be  adjusted  p:  .  m  or- 
der that  commerce  may  not  be  impeded  and 
a  separate  tribunal  would  alTord  the  ape- 
clsltard  knowledge  and  speed  neceaaary  In  the 
adjustment  of  industrial  disagreements. 

Such  a  rode  and  a  court  will  provide  bind- 
Ing  prr-'-l---^  which   will  et.    '  •       i« 

"i«>  o'  0   and  thereby  .  ,      .n- 

cerlalniv  oi  Kiutus  In  a  lalxir  diapuia  and 
reduce  dUn«recmenU.     It  will  eliminate  the 

necessity  to  resort  tn  the  gratuituoijs  aid  of 
conclUutcri  snU  arbiirutois  who  icmiproinlse 
by  cutting  down  the  rights  of  ench  |)arty  to 
the  controversy.  It  will  elimimite  a  decision 
by  a  tribunal  which  Inatltutea  the  proceed- 
ing ngnlnst  the  party  whose  activities  it  is  to 
jtidge.  Finally,  such  a  code  and  u  ct  url  will 
pii 

11  over  the  yeara 

We 
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A  Dad  Habit 


kX lENBION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOS!   '!  f    ^   riOT 

or  tfoNNfecTtwr 

IN  TMK  MOUII  or  MWliaiNTATIVM 

ThuradQ)/,  Novfmh^r  15.  1945 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  BpraKrr.  m»ny  of 
the  Ipllera  UirI  I  urn  rrcflvlng  nrr  from 
formrr  Ql'a  who  8r©  now  back  In  this 
(■ntinir.v  trying  to  make  %  living. 

Undrr  thr  Gl  bill  of  rlght.«.  thpy  wrrt 
to  get  crrttiln  prlvllpjio»  in  purchaalng 
mntt'i'lal.H  drriarcd  KUl•p]u^  by  the  V8rloug 
branrhr.s  of  the  Govornmpnt. 

Roftnlly  one  of  my  ron.stltupnts  who 
h8d  .served  3  ypRra  In  thp  Nuvy  during 
thi.s  war  stood  In  line  at  Camp  Dcvcns  for 
6  or  7  hour.i  In  an  attempt  to  purchase 
an  autoqiobllo  truck  from  the  War  De- 
partmonl.  When  hl.s  turn  arrived  he 
was  told  that  no  trucks  were  available, 
although  the  dlspo-slng  BRcncy.  RFC  of 
Bcston,  had  n  "'  •  .  •  .  h  truck.s  for 
.sale  nnd  had  ninR  man  to 

be  at  Camp  D:?vens  on  a  day  certain. 

The  disposal  of  surplus  commodlt  Ics  is 
not  working  out  In  accordance  with  the 
Intention  of  the  Congress.  The  boys  we 
were  going  to  help  are  being  quickly  for- 
gotten.   The  whole  .system  l.s  a  mess, 

I  desire  to  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial entitled  "A  Bad  Habit."  printed  In 
the  Army  Times  on  November  10,  1045: 

A  BAD  iiAirr 

It  begins  to  look  as  If  the  veteran  Is  going 
to  bs  left  holding  the  bag  Insofar  as  surplus 
property  Is  concerned. 

Unless  Congreaa  or  the  Surplus  Property 
Administration  takes  prompt  action  to  rem- 
edy the  exlatlng  situation,  veterans  are  going 
to  fall  In  all  their  efforts  to  buy  jeepe,  auto- 


mobilea  or  other  dsatmble  Itema  that  are 
short  In  the  civilian  market. 

We  think  that  It  Is  time  for  the  Oovern- 
ment  either  to  give  the  veterans  an  out-and- 
out  preference  on  acarce  Items,  or  quit  over- 
selling a  prcfnuB  that  has  no  real  worth  to 
the  veteran. 

Congress  !n(i  ed  the  vet- 

erans to  have  n  •    The  Sur- 

plus Property  Administration,  however,  placed 
them  m  line  br'hlnd  the  Oovernment  agen- 
cies, the  states  and  the  munlclptilttlea,  and 
experience  hna  ahown  that  the  quantity  of 
deairnbleaurplua  Itema  hna  not  t)een  aufflclent 
to  outliiat  the  demands  of  thrae  ngenclM, 
Thus,  the  veteran  Is  getting  no  more  than  a 
tiny  trickle  of  aurphia  itema 

Once  again  a  Oo«->>'">.->'t  .^....^>rnm  to  aid 
veterans  haa  been  airain  con- 

gresBlnnnl  double  i...».  v    antt  olll- 

cial  muddling  have,  i'  ken  what 

amounta  tu  a  promise  lo  the  ix-OI  a.  It's  a 
bad  hubit. 


Univeritl  Milittrv  Tr-'mm 


EXIKNHION  OP  REMAHKa 

or 

HON    ^    T''''Su  TII'^'^^ASON 

IN  I  IIK  rtiUBKOr  MU'l..    i   .....:..  4 
77it;rv.-frtl/  }l^|i9f||lH7  IS,  tUi 

Mr  )N.     Mr  Rprakrr,  undtr 

Ipitvp  to  rxietici  my  reiniuka  in  thp  Rio- 
oaD,  I  Inelude  the  Inllnwliig  alatpitipnt  hf 
OriieiHl  III  tho  At  my  DwimIiI  1).  Kiaen- 
ho^^el,    Cuniiiiit!  Utiltvd 

MInlPN    foreea.    K..iir|«i<ii  ftttd 

Mllllniv  Onvrinor,  Dulled  b  nr  In 

Ol  '                    '      ■    the  llntiM'  Mo  Af- 

fiti:       1.     .:..;.:    r    I'OllceniltlU    ll  ...        >!• 

mliltRi-y  training,  Thuraday.  NovimiM  i 
Ifi,  1D4A: 

Clentlemen.  In  the  Interests  of  ponclseneM 
I  hnve  piepnred  a  brief  slntemeht  which  I 
Wll.  re:  •'  "  -•  T  V  Mid  like  to  make  a  few 
exleuii  ka      After  tliut,  1  will 

be  glnd  to  uii><\sei  ituy  <  '  a. 

I   understand    that    t    .  ml    viewa  and 

detailed  plana  ot  the  War  Urpnrtment  are 
being  presented  to  you  by  others.  I  hup* 
you  win  allow  me  to  apeak,  not  m  a  repre- 
aentntlve  of  the  War  Depnrtment,  but  ns  a 
cltlaen  nnd  na  a  proleaaional  aoidier  to  whom 

hnn   been   given    n  ity   to 

participate  In  the  mnde 

by  (Ur  citlrter  \      My  peisonul  views 

are  largely  bsM  imt  uulqvie  experience. 

The  men  who  wan  the  victorica  of  Africa, 
■icily,  Italy,  Frnnce.  and  Oermnny  were  able 
to  do  ao  sjlely  because  of  their  liidlvldunl 
and  unit  training— their  nblllty  to  wotk  as  n 
team.  Tlie  long  perloda  apent  In  training 
camps  tn  the  i  .n  England 
were  cBBcntlal  _  :  this  team- 
work. Thereafter,  brief  Imrdenlng 
and  our  teams  were  supeib  i-.taln  (hnsis 
of  this  trnlning  are  highly  teehnlcnl.  Involv- 
ing radnr.  signal  comnr-'  • -.  air  opera- 
tions, construction,  ti.  i.  and  oid- 
nance  All  this  wotk  <pandent,  and 
each  part  la  vital  to  ■  All  of  it  wsa 
minutely  irx 

schedule  {■■  <   .  <  Dta 

which  required  perfect  unit  trainings  and 
above  all,  timing. 

Time  haa  always  been  of  the  eaaence  In 
warfare  but  never  was  It  n  •    ,.j„ 

in  our  moat  recent  war.     ^  uc 

tlon  <  '  .^  and  clect^ 

the  afc  g  advances  i  i. 

hourly  in  aerial  warfare,  the  tempo  Is  In- 
creasing In  geometric  progreaeion.  If  war 
comes  to  \u  again  the  fact  seems  Inescapable 
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•.ii.il   wr  will  nut  h9vt  tiir<>   t.     ti^ia  uaiU 

bff'r^   «p    ;t-p    farrrl    «;th    tt.e    l.nal    iMIM  oX 

11  would  be  un- 
'  lortuitoui  rr«cur- 
:  tn»  time  tu  prepare  bougtit  by  the 
L..^^i  U  our  AlllM  111  1017  and  in  1943     We 
mu»l    be    prepMrrd    im    M-dny     the    day    the 
MMOajr  «uike»^or  we  may  never  be  prtfared 
to  avert  dele«i  at  the  hand*  of  any  affraiaor 
vtoo   uaaa   acainat   ua   Um   w*apona   of   the 
future     Our  weopuna  mu«t  be  better  than 
tiMlra  on   that  day,  otir  reaourrea  muat  ba 
promptly  availabla.  and  above  all  our  man- 
power mu*t  have  already  been  trMined     This 
itNiiiinn    luiiat    be   Kiven    iii    time    of    pence 
Without  a  itandlnc  army  <>(  prohibitive  al»r 
thia  can  only  be  acoompttahad  by  training  our 
civllun  raaerve.  our  cltiaen  army.    Tb«  moft 
damocrallc    way    to  do   tbla    U   by    uiiivrriuil 
military  Ualalnn.  la  which  every  nblrbodted 
lOUAg  man  la  attad  to  dlachanie  hu  duty  tn 
pfot#»'t  mir  frtadom.    Thla  haa  been  the  uUl- 
.11  in  every  major  mlliury  criala 
,    hii«  faced      The  t)nly  dtlTereiice 
now   and    the  irreat  le«»on   of  World   Wur   II 
la  that  It  muat  be  done  befure.  not  after,  the 
rtrtt  ahot  la  fiml. 

I  underatnnd  that  to  he  the  laaur  befcrr 
thla  romnmtre  AlthdURh  1  know  the  kph- 
eral  plima.  I  have  i»oi  had  time  to  faroillmi/o 
mvMlf  with  nil  the  wotkinu  drtmu  of  the 
^'         '  -rut  n  pitin  for  ui\lvrr»ul  mtlUury 

f  am  I  familiar  with  the  te»t|. 
!v  prrxented  to  thla  rommUtrc 
'■'■■'•■  I  in  fiimlllar  with  the  Prealdeiu  r 
I  with  thf  Wo«>dr\im  committee 
•nnot  i»t.  •     •  i.-iUly  my 

with  th.  ,  ;,,na  coii'- 

«•  dcx-umtnu.  On  Ute  huala  of 
n«  to  the  3.000,000  Americana 
tl.:i»  ■».Tv.ft  under  me  In  Europe,  I  stronply 
ur^.-  th««ir  furiv  urt.ntl.  .:  ti}K)n  the  expira- 
tion of  s.  ,,  ,  ^,  V  ,  ahould  be  pre- 
pared to  .uiin.'..,.  ,  ■  tinlng  of  younK 
men  who  did  not  foi  rt  of  the  armrcl 
lorcea  in  thla  war  Aiuiuu^h  the  veterans  of 
thU  war  constitute  at  thla  moment  a 
splendidly  tniined  re.servc.  we  must  keep  It 
conatantly  and  cvirrently  reinforced  by 
fOtthfar  Incrementa  tmined  In  all  the  mnet 
advanced  tcrhiuquca  which  research  and  de- 
velopment m  the  lochnology  of  wanare  arc 
nrli.Kii,*'  r.i  th  at  such  u  rapid  r.-.-  We  must 
;•>  avert  World  u  •:    I   .    not  re- 
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refx 

COIK 

tuhv 
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■rtiilnly,  the  technl- 
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■uipfcher.d    ,n 


!.li;h  pro- 
.i(>«ble  of 


uuKcr  men   »h 

..quea  of 

^^  ■■■  '-■':  '■       i  -  ^■■'■:    -I     .'   :>    .   i:i;itter  of 
■•'  >    ■'■'-   '''•<■■         :.r .-•  I.e.'..'.   :  1   ..(id  mcre- 

■  '  '■i'Tt",.  ;  .  ,  •  :.i.:,f!  \  ::;  ,,  :;,f:i  to  the 
::  :■■.':■(■  T:,-  -:•'■:-:,.»  r  ;  ves  are  the 
•■'-  ^  :.';•>  :  ■,.:. Taii.L-a  young  men, 
■  ;■-;  ■  ..i.:.m:  i  ;  p.  rtiuns  of  older  men 
•  ■•■  .<  ^<  ('•■  '!;.'■  \hr\v  du'v  In  eiLht-r 
« '■  ■•^'  •..:':  ■■<•  \>.:-hr.\[-  :;;,■  --rvices  of 
bpfCl.ia-'  .  vi;,  .\  ai  ouly 
the  youf.iitr  n;r:, 
pi  :\  .ietj-n;  :.'  :oprc'sent  the 
,1  :.'.-;;i. .i.-;h;.  •>  sition  la  the 
:  '.'.r  l';.:'ec!  N.itioiis.  In 
^-M  ■  ■' :•  I  .i:;:  ;;,:  ::::,iU'.y  faailliar  with 
.<■■  ;ude  of  the  leaders  ol  the  other 
fii    N.iUons  to    '»>>   ti'n^.fd    :-jrces  of   t!:e 


,v 


be  found  amor 


U::::rU   S;at«a.     T:        f.. 
'r.-i-    .u  iiielr  minus  ;..!•;<■ 
.  ur  motives  in  keepu^.      ,::• 
;s    t:  V    personal    opinion,    •; 
-..;:.,.'■  motivating  force  for  v 
;»    t:;<'      ■  =-,    :    /ed    mii;-..:y    ; 
Uj-.ii.-d  S:    •,  -   -us  restuiLi.s 
adv.i;,.,  ;!:fut  and  lu  aupcii 
powM       This  organization  i. 
;.'^xl  ^-    ,:,  unprecedeiitfd  .-,. 
uv:   r.r   -.iie  iralntenfUicp  i; 
tmur  so  long  as  the  world  ; 
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wllllngneaa  and  ability  to  vitallae  It  In  time 
to  meet  any  threat  of  aggreaalon  from  any 
other  power  This  la  our  greatest  aasurance 
of  keeping  the  peace  for  which  we  fought. 
Far  from  being  contrary  to  the  purpoaea  and 
intent  of  the  United  Nationa  Orgmnlsatton. 
I  o<jnalder  It  to  be  eaaentini  to  the  auoeeaa  of 
that  orgwnleatlon,  I  know  of  no  better  or 
more  democratic  way  to  demonatrnte  our 
wtlllngnaaa  and  ability  tlinn  to  adopt  now  n 
pnxrram  of  universal  military  training.  It 
la  eminently  fair  to  our  cltiren  army  who 
fought  and  won  thla  war  In  two  way*  Ptrst, 
It  la  the  beat  way  of  aasurlng  them  that  they 
did  not  fight  In  vain;  aecond,  it  will  relieve 
them  In  the  ahortrst  poaalble  time  of  con- 
tinuing tf>  bear  the  burden,  ns  the  current 
trained  civilian  reeerve,  of  defending  the 
f>eii(-e 

cienilemen  I  have  neard  many  nrgumenta 
abf>ut  the  deMrablllty  or  undealrablllty  of 
unlveraal  mllUary  aervlce  from  u  moral,  edu- 
r»itlonal  and  religious  Mnndpolnt.  Thaae 
factors  have  alwaya  been  of  the  greateat 
concern  to  me  in  the  dlacharge  of  my  func- 
tions of  command  Tliere  is  no  question  but 
that  the  aum-total  of  theae  valuea  makaa 
up  the  vary  aaaenre  of  the  thing  we  fought 
to  preeerve — our  American  way  of  life.  But 
the  faeti  of  today  mtist  be  faced.  The  praa- 
ervatlon  of  our  way  of  life  in  a  world  which 
twice  within  a  single  generntlon  hiu  fought 
to  virtual  exhaustion  depends  squarely  upon 
the  national  security.  TJint  Is  a  truism.  1 
sincerely  t>elleve  that  the  only  practicable 
way  to  assure  the  nntionttl  security  Is  by 
peace-time  mtlitnry  training  and  that  this 
must  be  universal.  No  practicable  alterna- 
tive, that  I  have  heard  of.  has  ever  been  sug- 
gested. Therefore.  I  believe  arguments  as  to 
the  Incidental  disadvantages  or  bcnc(\ta  to 
be  forelgii  to  the  main  Issue.  1  feel  com- 
pletely confident  tliat  the  Congress  can  pro- 
vidf  all  Uie  necesaary  safeguards  to  prevent 
iilHi>es  of  n  method  forced  upon  us  by  a  ne- 
ceaslty  which  must  be  faced. 

I  feel  sure  thut  no  true  American  would 
be  willing  to  take  on  his  own  shoulders  the 
awful  responsibUlty  for  acUvely  prohibiting 
nil  training  and  thus  leaving  our  country 
(lefenselees  and  naked  before  a  future  enemy 
armed  with  the  weapons  of  that  day.  But 
our  iiKhtuig  forces  In  war  are  always  made  up 
of  civilians,  so  a  falliwe  to  provide  for  the 
training  of  the  civilian  reoerN-e  amounts  to 
nothing  leia  than  condemning  us  to  such  a 
sUte  of  hetpleasneaa.  A  large  standing  army 
would  certainly  be  much  more  objectionable 
on  all  of  these  grounds  even  if  it  were  not 
economically  Impossible  to  maintain  one  of 
suOk-lent  size  without  Impoverishing  the 
country. 

An  aspect  of  this  whole  problem  that 
deeply  concerns  me  Is  that  of  the  rights  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  young  men  destined 
to  receive  the  training.  I  wonder  whether 
any  honest  opponent  of  peacetime  training 
has  any  clear  conception  of  the  difference  be- 
"A^r'r  'he  trained  and  untrained  men  on  the 
ii.i-  .::  "d?  In  ternw  of  the  larger  Issue  of 
V  ry  or  defeat  comparison  Is  scarcely  pos- 
.-  because  ui  modern  war  It  Is  not  possible 
lo  win  without  training.  But  in  the  more 
personal  matter  of  the  indivjdual's  chances 
for  survlv.il  I  should  say  that  the  trained 
combat  soldier  has  at  least  three  times  the 
chances  of  the  untrained  to  live  to  become  a 
veteran. 

I  have  sincerely  searched  my  mind  on  this 
-.v^  :,.  j);...b:e::-.  Ti:r.  Mt,h  the  past  31-2  years 
•ht  ;  1,  lurL  ..;  :..,  i„  e: tussive  destruction  of 
<  .;.....:.  a  which  war  brings  was  constantly 
i>".'  r  ::.e  I  kponly  felt  the  burden  of  the 
.p--:».  ,.    ,.,„.,,   J  ,^.   J   i^^p      J   shuddered 

;'■'•■  .•:  v  •  ■.'•.*'  Thought  how  close  our 
1  A.,  bti  ,10  I  ,;..,::  iuie  to  being  afflicted 
■tti'.r.  ';;i'  .^.iij.t-  lit  \  i--;v.  in  and  our  own  peo- 
!  >    -  <       .::.'>     .  :!e'>cnb«bie   sufferings 

:h..-  ,a;i-.'  u  ::.,>  l_><-,i[..,^  :  i-:....pe.  I  know 
tJia-  :;  .'.  r..ivi  :  ■;  ;  !ji-*';i  ;  t  •  ;.■  ::me  given  us 
b'.  ■,;..■  fsijii-.s'  sisptT.'ii.niti :.  <:;  r  ,  of  our 
a.;.t  -    Ae  w  .I..U  1.  .'  h.trr    n-  ;.  jf).t:  '.o  mobl- 


Hue  our  ^eeourcei  or  to  train  our  men  to  avert 
disaster.  I  know  that  the  nature  of  the 
weaponn:  available  tu  future  aggreaaora  make 
It  ridiculous  to  hope  that  we  will  aomehow 
mlracul<^fc1y  be  given  this  same  time  again. 
Our  resftircea  must  be  already  uvailnble.  our 
weapons  muat  be  accord  to  none  In  speed 
and  effectiveness.  This  means  that  we  must 
be  preennnent  in  technical  reKcurch  and  in 
induatriil  moblllwtion,  and  we  muat  have  a 
trained  force  large  ennttgh  to  nuke  our  re- 
sources jind  weapons  instantly  available  for 
our  neeOB, 

Thusjre  will  be  a  potent  power  to  pre- 
aerve  tile  peace,  and  In  poaltlon  lo  act 
swiftly  In  otir  own  preservation  If  the 
tragedy  M  war  again  appears.  I  do  not  aee 
how  we  lean  eaeape  the  inexorable  logic  of 
the  fact  that  If  we  are  to  attain  and  maintain 
thla  reoiunable  and  neceaawy  poaltlon  >re 
must  hure  a  trained  reMfva  of  rltlBens  in 
being.  '  'his  means  that  we  must  train  them 
In  peace  line. 


Auiomobilt  Dtaleri 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.bLAlKiNEY 

or   MKHtOAN 

IN  TH$  HOU8K  OF  RBPRE8CNTATIVBS 

THursfdap.  November  15,  1945 

Mr.  bLackNEY.    Mr   Speaker.  I  am 

Intenseljr  Interc.'^ted  In  the  oppo.sltlon  of 
the  automobile  dealers  to  the  proposal  of 
the  OPA  to  rut  dealers'  di.scounts  over 
the  old  bi.sioric  discount  wlUch  has  been 
In  force  for  several  years. 

I  am  thorouRhly  conversant  with  the 
automokjile  dealers'  situation  in  my  own 
dlstrlct—the  Sixth  District  of  Mlchl- 
Ran— and  know  full  well  the  long  and 
difficult  .struggle  they  have  had  during 
the  war  years  In  contlnulnR  their  busi- 
ness and  giving  to  their  patrons  proper 
service.  I 

It  .seeins  to  nip  that  the  OPA  \n  en- 
deavorlri?  to  establish  by  arbitrary  rule 
.'^omethlttg  that  Is  not  In  the  interests  of 
the  dealers  nor  our  citizenry  at  large. 
Certainly.  If  our  automobile  dealers  are 
not  allotted  a  sufficient  discount  in  order 
to  operate  their  business  with  succes.s, 
and  witi  some  profit  at  least,  the  only 
result  cgn  be  that  thousands  of  those 
dealers  will  be  put  out  of  business. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  the  matter  at 
all  knows  full  well  that  our  automobile 
dealers  are  confronted  witli  increasing 
expenses  due  to  higher  salaries,  in- 
creased rent,  and  operational  charge.«!. 
It  would  not  .seem  to  be  the  time  when 
any  cut  should  be  made  in  dealers'  dis- 
count. 

The  fict  that  when  the  war  started 
there  were  more  than  40.000  dealers  and 
the  further  fact  that  at  the  present  .some- 
where between  30.000  and -35.000  retail 
automobile  dealers  still  continue  to 
operate,  shows  a  heavy  mortality  rate. 
Should  the  dealers'  discount  be  reduced 
this  moiiality  rate  will  greatly  increase 

President  Mallon,  of  the  National 
AutomolBie  Dealers  Association,  in  his 
speech  before  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  on  November  8.  gave  to  that 
conference  a  wealth  of  information  and 
data  that  merits  the  study  of  everyone 
interested,  not  only  in  the  automobile 
dealers  themselves,  but  in  small  business 
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in  general.  In  Mr.  Mallon's  speech,  he 
gave  facts  and  figures  pertaining  to  the 
lncrea.se  In  rent,  to  increase  In  salaries 
and  wages  for  employees,  and  to  the 
heavy  Increase  in  operational  exponsea 
and  malntcnuncc.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  this  i.s  not  the  time  for  the  OPA  to 
use  any  such  drastic  measures  as  they 
have  propased. 

In  the  r        v*»r8lon  period,  through 
which  wo  ;  .V  passing.  It  is  absolutely 

essential  that  unemployment  be  reduced 
to  the  limit,  and  that  .small  buslncM 
.should  be  vivon  the  rlwhl  to  conduct  their 
business  with  a  reasonable  margin  of 
prollt, 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  OPA  will  np- 
^         *     ''  ude  of  the  present 

..i>count  rates  as  they 
are.   and   thus   enable   our   automobile 
,-'-'  -s  to  sell  their  cars  and  properly 
them  In  the  beat  interests  of  the 
people  of  our  country. 


Alaikan  FroDtieri  for  GI'i  Called  Myth 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WtSCONaiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  IS.  1945 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wiscon.sln.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  is  from  the 
November  13  Washington  Post: 

AumKAT*  Tnotmm  roa  Ola  C.\LLn)  Mtth 
(By  George  Connery) 

Jt7NXAi;.  Alaska,  November  13.— Oov,  Ernest 
Oruening  today  aiis' situation 

here  horrible  a:  .  r  servicemen 

to  take  a  loi  .•  shipping  up 

to  Alaska,     i  ;  n  was  too  big 

for  the  Territory  and  called  on  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  It  over. 

At  a  press  conference  with  touring  news- 
papermen the  Governor  said  he  would  do 
everything  he  CDUld  to  end  the  ofhcUlly  spon- 
sored myth  t:  ka  U  a  great  new  frontier 
lor  all  the  who  want  to  come  up. 
'  aed  former  servicemen  not 
I  i..iska  under  any  circutnslancea 
unless  they— 

1.  Have  $2,500  In  the  clear  and  that  won't 
last  long. 

2.  Have  a  Job  or  a  business  already  lined 
up.  because  Alaska  Isn't  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity. Opportunity  has  to  be  developed 
here. 

3.  Know  exactly  where  they're  going  to 
get  housing.  There  are  no  surplus  bouses  in 
Alaska.  He  suld  this  shortage  also  Is  a  po- 
tential handicap  to  any  potential  industries 
which  must  build  their  own  housing  once 
up  here. 

Conditions  are  so  bad  the  veteran  won't 
get  his  GI  bUl  cf  rights  protection  Gruen- 
Ing  said.  Banks  will  not  grant  loans  and 
even  if  they  do  they  charge  8  percent.  Vet- 
erans' Administration  machinery  In  Alaska 
Is  a  Joke,  he  said.  One  man  in  Juneau,  an- 
oth?r  In  Anchorage,  and  a  stentgrapher  for  a 
Territory  one  filth  the  size  of  the  United 
St.ites. 

Alaska  has  no  regional  VA  cfllce.  Its  offi- 
cial regional  business.  Including  approval  of 
leans,  has  to  be  done  through  Seattle.  3 
days  ar;ay  by  boat  and  8  hours  by  air. 

Grucnlrg  is  r.£klng  that  Alaska  Immedi- 
ately be  given  regional  status  as  the  first 
ate-). 

Alcsta  cent  7.000  men  Into  every  aervlce, 
Of  whom  bJtween  1,000  and  2,000  have  been 


demoblllaed.    However,  theae  are  only  a  frac- 

t  Ion  of  the  veterans  wl  ^.a 

Lea cU I. R  the  postwar  I ;  ,n- 

try  luo  hundreds  who  Mtv«u  here  la  the 
Army  or  the  Navy  and  like  the  life. 

Every  Oovernment  agency  in  Alaska  and 
most  private  ones  are  Hooded  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  letters  from  men  getting  out  of 
unifoim.  Moat  haven't  aeen  Aluskii  and 
don't  know  much  about  it,  but  arc  deter- 
mined to  come  up  anyway. 

The  pressure  hoa  completely  swamped 
Aln»ka'8  year-  rh 

should  b»  a  I  „, 

If  a  veteran  v  >  learn  about  Alaska, 

the  governor  u  ...  mm  not  to  write  there. 
He  auggeated  contacting,  instead,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Terrltojlea  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  or  chambers  of  commerce  m  Alaska. 
This  p-  --'--  .    V  ,^,.,  biggest,  was 

^orn   1  .antion  dtscendtd 

on  ,y. 

1  f  nnttnnnl  defense  there  la  a 

";•  ••  pop. 

velt  advanced  thla  general  Idea  to  i  g. 

but  the  governor  said  he  did  int  in  all 
Rooaevelt  ualng  the  apeclfic  ptipulailon  fig- 
ure      Rooaevelt  put  nune  <  >  hind  the 

proposal  on  Ociobrr  10,  lUi  ;  a  trip  to 

Alaska  and  the  Aleutians, 

T»>c  President  in  n  radio  talk  Invited  all 
discharged  aer\  to  swing   i  d 

and  seek  their  ;  :  .  _>.  A  little  j. ..„..,  ..•,->d 
Btate  Department  report  In  existence  at  the 
time  oflfora  more  conservative  advice.  The 
North  Pftcinc  study  estimates  that  no  more 
than  18,000  new  Jobs  will  open  up  In  Alaska 
In  the  next  10  years. 

A  group  of  influential  Alaakans  have  a 
novel  plan  In  mind  They  propose  a  careful 
screening  ot    n  s  at  Seattle   to  keep 

out   of    the    T.  .     the    possible    miBflls. 

Even  ih.it  hasn  i  general  support:  one  Alra- 
kan  t.ald  the  trouble  Is  the  acreenlng  at 
Seattle  probably  would  be  done  by  a  lot  of 
clvil-servlce  people  who  know  nothing  about 
Alaska. 

"We'd  be  behind  the  eight  ball  again,"  ha 
aald. 

The  part  of  the  article  I  wish  to  call 
particularly  to  your  attention  is: 

Conditions  are  so  bad  the  veteran  won't 
get  hi*  GI  bill  ol  rlghu  protection.  Gruenlng 
»ald.  Banks  will  not  grant  loans  and  even  ,f 
they  do  they  charge  8  percent.  Veterans' 
•itration  machinery  in  Alaska  la  a 
•  said.  One  man  In  Juneau,  another 
in  Anchorage,  and  a  stenographer  for  a  Ter- 
ritory one-flfth  the  tlze  of  the  United  States. 

Here  then  we  find  the  veteran  required 
to  pay  an  Interest  rate  of  8  percent  when 
this  administration  is  furnishing  milUon.s 
of  dollars  to  nonvelerans  to  buy  larms  at 
3  percent ;  when  other  groups  are  fur- 
nished money  for  2  percent;  and  when 
loans  are  being  recommended  for  foreign 
countries  at  2  percent  interest  and  even 
this  2  percent  with  strings  on  it  and  to  be 
paid  only  when  business  is  good — that  is, 
good  for  them. 


Speeding  Doctors'  Transfer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENNSTtVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  15,  1945 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  la 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 


torial   from    the   Wllkfs-Barre   Record, 
Wllkes-Bsrre.  Pa.,  September  8,  1945. 


arKsaiNQ  oocroaa'  tkans 

A  move  launched  in  Congreu  to  speed  the 

transfer  of  doctors   from   the  armed  foroea 

back  t     r-  •        ,        'ice  was  Justinrd  by  the 

*»'kh  \slolana    lo    the    armed 

^"'■f'»«  ">  :  trength 

*««*  ^y  i»"  ,  .        ehome 

front. 

With  an  Armv  of  seven  million  men  and 
with    48,000    )  MS    In    the    Army    thla 

branch  of  the  „; luroes  has  ufte  physician 

for  every  Mfi  7  men. 

Luarrne  County,  with  428  000  papulation  or 
thereabouu.  has  only  IBS  physirmna  remain- 
i^^  '      "  To  servo  i  ilailnu 

*•  ist  take  curi  -.e  2.30) 

patUiils.  This  condition  In  Lu/erne  County, 
while  it  Is  loss  serious  than  In  many  othur 
countlea  In  Penniylvanla  and  In  the  United 
States,  la  typlcol  In  a  general  Way  of  tha 
shortnge  of  physicians  exi»iing  throughout 
the  country. 

On  the  Army  baals.  one  phvsicisn  for  every 
145  7  f  ■■■  greater  New  Y  ■  ■  would 
J>»  •'^  some  80.000  pli  Even 

'"  '      '»'   '•  no  such   number  of 

1"  •      '    Yrjk  Cltv 

'  <tiea    and    the 

P/'  ;         :  ,:  :  :  i..!.;,  1  (-lease  of  physi- 

cians not  nerdfd  in  the  service,  have  reaion- 
able  grounds  for  their  action. 


Armistice  Day  Addr(        -  I    i,bi 
Norman  Gerstenfeid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Of 


HON.  JOSEPf^  r  r; 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 


IIIY 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  IS  (letrislative  day  of 

Monday.  October  29  > .  1945 

Mr.  OUPFEY.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
ununimous  con.scnt  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  Armi- 
stfr  '->  V  broadcast  by  Rabbi  Norman 
O.         .    Id. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreaa 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  the  guns  were  si- 
lenced In  Flanders  Field.  We  had  fought 
the  last  war  for  democracy.  We  gave  of  our 
sons  and  our  treasure  to  destroy  the  Old 
World's  tyranny,  and  we  made  our  sacred 
pledges  for  a  new  nge  of  human  liberty.  New 
again  we  come  to  this  Armistice  Day  and  we 
stand  aghast  as  wo  realize  that  our  hopes 
were  in  vain,  our  dreams  of  the  future  were 
a  snare  and  a  delusion.  With  sorrowing 
hearts  we  realize  that  with  all  the  pious 
sentiments  with  which  we  have  paid  our 
homage  to  cur  sacred  dead,  that  for  the 
second  time  in  one  generation  we  have  b3en 
Eucked  into  the  terrifying  vortex  of  death 
and  devr-station.  only  this  last  war  has  b;en 
far  more  destructive — infinitely  more.  We 
face  today  a  world  where  more  than  half  of 
mankind  are  without  homes  and  without 
bread.  We  face  a  world  where  hundreds  of 
millions  stand  prostrate  before  the  terror  cf 
the  morrow  without,  as  they  mourn  their 
Blaln  dear  ones  in  their  hearts. 

On  this  day  let  us  remember  that  the  sol- 
diers by  their  sacrifice  had  won  the  war,  tut 
the  clv.lians.  t>ecause  of  their  failure  to  sac- 
rifice, had  lost  the  peace.  Freemen  had 
p  oven  that  they  had  the  martial  discipline 
to  defeat  the  foe;  but  they  had  also  proven 
that  they  did  not  have  tiie  vision  and  the 
moral   dlaclpllne   to   build   the   peace.     The 
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I.rl    II*    r« '  1^    liny    thnt    nil    wp 

hnv*  In  th«»  t  mm  In  nnotlipr  I.rni{(i>> 

of  NHtlona,  »iti.  wi<.iktiP«iM<(i  or   the 

PMt    thnt   will    I'  iiii    tn    thr    brtrny!)! 

of  thi»  rtiturp.  unlrxB  with  prnltPtit  hcnrin, 
with  discrnitnit  minds  nnrt  with  stoadfHst 
llvwi  wt  will  rntse  aloft  u  growing,  arcrei 
covenant  of  rlghieuunnetia  with  men  of  nil 
rncw  RDd  all  creeds,  a  covenant  of  which  we 
wlU  be  the  faithful  wltnes*  by  the  resolulc 
purpoM  of  our  Uvea,  bo  thnt  our  sacred 
ptodges  will  not  agala  become  a  scrap  of 
pap«- 

The  arrival  of  Prime  MlnUUr  Atllee  of 
Great  Britain  and  Prime  Minuter  King  of 
Canada  In  our  city  at  this  time  Is  a  siart- 
llnij  symbol  of  the  duty  that  now  rests  upon 
the  English -speaking  world;  To  face  together 
the  great  moral  challenge  of  this  dangerous 
age.  We  will  see  that  challenge  only  II  we 
•peak  the  truth  to  each  other  and  demand 
the  strength  of  each  other.  Without  Eng- 
land and  her  great  revolution  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  there  would  not  have  been 
the  American  Revolution  of  the  elghtt-enth 

;  ity:  but  America  has  been  able  to  rescue 
i  lUd  out  of  Uie  old  world's  cataclysmic 
evil  only  because  America  haa  revolted 
agalnAt  England  in  the  past.  The  EngUsh- 
■pcalttng  world  haa  been  able  to  advance 
th"  cause  of  human  freedom  only  because 
A:  irrica.  with  all  her  pride  and  respect  for 
■  Kiigland  that  gave  her  birth,  ha.  re- 
1  ,  1  to  b*>  shackled  by  the  reactlonaiy  op- 
P'-r-  I!  I'-s  <v>-r>  from  time  to  time  have  been 
M:  •■■I'  s.i.i  .  •  !t>  Ent;Iand  In  every  land  and 
:n  ■'  '  he  •  '  <  very  ix-iiple.  as  in  the  soul 
ul  t  . iry  nua.  : iierv  la  the  atniggle  of  the 
gcxxl  and  the  evil,  the  far-vtaloned  and  the 
blind,  the  opportunist  and  the  morally  re«o> 
lute,  the  forward -lo<j|(lng  and  those  who 
would  turn  the  clock  l"a<'lt.  the  rii "  ■. 
thnt  l«  faithful  tn  the  sacred  :  > 
•I  •    Wills    ■     >•    would    make   of    it    a 

'  i>  f  ti''-:  '  ,<  .-plritually  rovetotia  and 
t!  '      :     Hi-  i     i*  that  wovild  ever  bf  treitcheroua 

n^.ii  !!;!•  ui.  nuiy  couragootia  that  wnuld  build 
t!;r  r  itnparta  of  rlght<H>uaiu*sa      America  haa 

t  .>*     ,».j;    ih;e  to  save   ttu'   Km-', I'h-.speaklng 

vv    (id   I  ■    ;ii  ■  e  In  the  el»j!.  .  >    i'  :.  ceiuurv  we 

f'i'.v'l  ■  Nii-  M,.  '•  'h  -  ::■.!  ■  ^  i  >.-,  .•:■.•  ;.,  ••  free 
(1  ! !  1 1  111  •  !  1  !•  1 1  ;:■•■,.  ;  :  i  1  .  ■ : ,  ■  , ;  v  vv  .  ■  i  •  ■  -  i  u  Led 
':;'■    iri'M,    r     i:  il  siacKlllig    oUr    ilidU»" 

r  ii:     :■..■,;    :;         \  .     ■      i    would    never    have 
'       1  >'    '         I       :>nl  of  the  worlds    freedom 
.:.   wul.   twi,    ii.miige  to  the  England   that 
Rave  her   birth,  ahe  did  not   revolt  aitalnat 

1  hii   b:  :im!  •  (•■,•(   of    her   i  ■     ■  '  :     ;.  ,  i  ■     i  ;ii  n  ■       ■ 
<>■■:'     ^^.     i ,   i      .liive     nt  i!   ,     :  \;;:,- 

!"■    ■      ■!      I-  '      ■  ••     ,       ^-    ,,       ■.■!■■■>        ). 
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world  today  la  virtually  «  oondoralnum 
UMift  and  America  Tl»ey  vn  the  two 
«n»  whoee  power  atnMMIee  tba 
ist  be  on  ituard  leet  w*  earn- 
Villon  of  the  fxiture  by  any 
HiiMt.  ^u\\  all  our  friend' 
trd  loat  we  be  betrayed 
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<h»  truth  that  wUI  rcvenl  nui  r. 
Ieti«e  and  nur  r-  ■      v 

This    la   In    fu  with    the   noble 

frndlllon  o'  fretinen  ex-  I  In  the  great 

Winston  Chnrehill      O'  *  days  airn  1 

re-rend  his  book.  While  Enalniid  Slept.  wher» 
he  preached  that  kind  of  ttuih  to  his  people, 
the  truth  they  would  not  t}elleve  until  It  waa 
almost  too  late,  that  they  were  heading  to- 
ward doom.  When  the  English  people  voted 
him  out  a  few  months  aji^o  It  was  not  In 
condemnation  of  his  magnificent  leadership 
since  Dimkerque.  tut  In  condemnation  of  the 
party  they  believed  had  led  them  to  Dun- 
kerque.  Let  us  not  forget,  even  as  many 
Englishmen  have,  that  In  the  years  between 
the  last  armistice  and  Dunkerque  when  Eng- 
land slept,  and  failed  to  do  Its  duty  to  the 
forces  that  would  have  built  freedom  In  the 
Old  World,  that  the  people  responsible  for  the 
tragic  paralysis  of  England  In  those  pre-Dun- 
kerque  years  were  not  all  Tories:  that  It  In- 
cludes many  of  the  men  In  Prime  Minister 
Attlee's  party  and  Cabinet  today.  The  Pact 
of  Munich  was  the  result  not  only  of  the 
Chamberlains,  but  the  end-result  of  a  fateful 
slumber  to  which  more  than  a  few  of  the  la- 
bor statesmen  of  the  last  decades  of  England 
have  succumbed.  A  few  weeks  ago.  In  his 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  General  Mar- 
shall said  that  America  too.  up  to  the  eve 
of  the  war.  was  a  sick  nation.  If  there  la 
now  to  be  the  clarifying  vision  to  arouse  us 
to  a  a  more  llfe-glving  decision  for  the  fu- 
ture, the  English-speaking  world,  even  as 
freemen  everywhere,  must  not  be  timorous 
and  hesitate  to  speak  the  truth  for  this  la  our 
first  duty  to  our  brothers  m  this  fateful  hour. 

It  U  eald  that  Prime  Minister  Attlee  will 
dlacusH   the   atomic   bomb   and    lu   relation 
to  the  new  United  Nations;  Uiat  he  will  dla- 
cuss   the  help  they  seek   from   thla  land   In 
order  to  restore   their  trade  and   to  rebuild 
the  ijeace  of  the  world;  Uiai  he  will  alao  dU- 
CUS1  the  Imperial  problems  of  the  middle 
and  the  Tar  East.      All  theae  are  tied  to- 
gether  and    an    alert    America   will    demand 
that    they    t>e    understood    toKether        The 
American  people  today,  mindful  of  lu  own 
miatakea   and    the    mutakes   of    other    free 
nailona  In  the  past,  dare  not  accede  to  everv 
M'Muest    that    Prime    MlnUtcr    Atllee    may 
nifike,  for  It  connot.  In  thla  land  that  haa 
virtually   become   a  have-not  nation   aJ   the 
reatiit  of  two  global  wara.  It  cannot  under- 
write   the    inllttury    or    economic    commit - 
menta   of    the    Brlllah   Empire   without   an 
ttgieement  on  the  bnalc  policy  that  will  mold 
her  future.      After  the   last  urmlstlce  Eng- 
land went  to  sleep  and  we.  in  all  humility 
aware  of  our  own  paat  Ills,  dure  not  aaaume 
that  our  Ingltih  biuihera  are  fully  awake 
today.      We  hare  a  reeponnlblMty  to  the  fu- 
ture; and  we  need  a  strong  England  at  our 
aide      We  o«n  only  afford  to  atand  by  the 
England  that  la  strong;  strong  m  an  aware- 
neaa  of  hrr  duties  to  the  real  of  the  world. 
an  England  that  is  aware  of  the  sourcca  uf 
her  ImperUl  power  and  her  countrya  right- 
eous purpose,  an  England  that  la  ready  to 
keep    her   aaored    pledgee    In    a    covenant   of 
righteousaeas  for  which  freemen  now  pray. 

The  eotlre  world  is  now  in  the  \4illoy  of 
*he  shadow  of  death,  the  fate  that  haa  cottc 
lo    men    because    the    powerful    were    aol 
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ira  many  Americnns.  aware  nf  the 

u-nnre  nf  tlip  Middle  Knnt    ' 
■n  to  the  Persian  Oulf.  aa  a  i 
'  'inm.  who  NtanU  aghast  at  the 

illona  ol  Drllish  policy.    The 
riots  thai  lost  week  swept  through  the  Arab 
world,  iqc  result  of  obvloua  planning;  there 
are  man*  who  say  that  It  was  done  to  seem 
plauslblefl  to  the  gullible,   the  old   policy  of 
divide  aijd  rule,  the  old  techniques  of  evad- 
ing sacral  pledges  made  to  Innocent  people. 
whereby  Ibchlnd  a  facade  of  democracy.  Eng- 
land   l.«!   tlrtually   an    accomplice   of   an   Arab 
feudallfiia  that  Is  aa  dismally  blind  to  the 
future  of|freedom.  even  as  It  Is  willfully  a  be- 
ler  word  to  the  oppressed.    Far  more 
ed    in    this   whittling    away    of    the 
pledge  of  a  refuge  to  the  afflicted  of 
Israel  tojsettle  In  Palestine;   far  more  than 
the  deatl  of  millions  who  were  kept  out  of 
Palestine;  to  die  In  the  death  chambers  of 
Hitler's  ^rope  or  to  languish  In  the  despair- 
ing cemetery  of  the  Old  World  from   which 
they  hav#  yearned  to  flee.    The  promise  of  a 
free  homi^to  the  oppressed  of  Israel,  a  pledge 
made  by  England,  with  the  authority  of  more 
than  60  iatlons  of  the  world,  as  well  as  the 
Arab    letWers;    the    moral    callousness    with 
which  cotonlal  administrators  and  opportun- 
:lans    have    torn    that    promise    to 
I  spite  of  the  darkest  hour  t   at  came 
Icted,  the  hypocrisy  and  obvious  du- 
1  the  entire  record— far  more  is  in- 
volved trtsn  the  Uvea  of  the  innocent  who 
have  sought  refuge  and  who  may  now  be  left 
Ipped  in  a  hostile  world  as  evil  as 
i-om  which  some  have  fled     Here  is 
he  Integrity  and  sanity  of  England's 
'  England's  soundness  of  vision  for 
Palestine  as  a  refuge  for  the  op- 
Israel,  In  honest  accord  with  the 
nade  nearly  three.decade  ago.  would 
be  a  strc^g.  productive  democratic  state,  a 
creative  Bub  of  a  vital  democratic  Middle  East 
in  an  Arab  world  heading  toward  freedom,  an 
Uitcgral  dart  of  a  free  world     But  a  Palestine 
tliinw     i4to  the  lap  of  the  politicians  of  the 
CJr;uid  h^fti.  Who  during  the  war  was  the 
gueat  of  tiller  and  served  aa  the  provacateur 
for  every  hove  made  agalnat  the  free  nations 
In  their  f|{ht  for  aurvival.  would  only  be  nur- 
turing i\)^  very  evil  m  the  Arab  world  after 
this  war  that  England  In  her  bllndneas  helped 
to  spawn  tn  the  European  continent  after  the 
last  war    Thla  la  the  Judgment  of  aome  of  the 
nobleat  atiteamen  In  England   men  like  Win- 
ston Churchill  and  a  hoat  of  others  of  every 
P'llitlcal  ||arty  who  strive  for  a  better  world 
But  this  Ikind  of  Insight  did  f  e 

English    folicy    In    the    paat    rt.  e 

Utile  buiiaucrats  who  have  rtctr m  ,  .-d  her 
policy  in  ker  colonial  office  and  il-.i  where  are 
the  antne  Uk  who  have  led  England  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice.  Will  England  that  after 
thla  bloodbath  has  recopmrcd  her  great  mis- 
take  on  l|ie  Continent  of  Europe  now  arise 
from  her Jleihargy  m  Asia,  and  especially  in 
the  MlddlB  Bast,  that  muat  be — if  peace  ta  to 
be--the  Mib  of  the  world's  communications 
and  tran^jortatlon.  the  bridge  between  the 
Baat  and  the  West,  the  nerve  center  of  the 
n«w  dMQ^ttc  world   for   which   we  now 

We  ha^  heard  in  the  last  days  that  the 
•tomic  b*  mb  requires  a  newly  strt ngthtnad 
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like  any  other,  must  rest  upon  patterns  of 
freedom  embodied  in  the  way  of  life  of  Its 
peoples.  Any  charter,  like  any  other  pledge, 
can  be  a  scrap  of  paper,  unless  the  minds 
and  the  hearts  of  people  are  With  It.  Never 
as  today  has  there  been  the  need,  and  noth- 
ing would  be  as  self-deceptive  as  to  deny, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  nev  United  Na- 
tions Charter  we  must  safeguard  the  strategic 
areas  of  the  world  for  a  democratic  way  of 
life;  and.  If  we  do  not.  then,  by  default,  we 
are  inevitably  catapulted  by  the  pressure  of 
internal  forces,  seeking  to  flU  the  vacuum 
that  is  left.  Into  the  very  totalitarianism  we 
may  abhor.  That  is  why,  however  high  may 
be  the  present  diplomatic  priority  in  our 
discussion  of  the  atomic  bomb,  we  dare  not 
overlook  the  needs  of  such  areas  as  the 
Middle  East.  Never  has  there  been  a  clearer 
challenge  to  the  conscience  of  England  that 
fhe  must  now  make  up  for  her  tragic  mis- 
takes of  the  past  and  build  Palestine  Into 
the  haven  of  freedom  she  had  once  espoused. 
Her  loyalty  to  that  pledge  is  the  test  of 
whether  any  charter  of  any  kind  ol  united 
nations,  with  all  Its  promise  of  the  future, 
Is  to  be  more  than  a  scrap  of  paper  in  the 
promise  of  the  morrow  for  which  we  have 
prayed. 

There  Is  much  more  I  would  like  to  add  aa 
a  rabbi  of  an  ancient  people  that  haa  aeen 
the  world  drown  In  the  blood  of  the  inno- 
cent. All  I  would  say  now  is  that  the  men 
of  oui  tradition,  with  men  of  good  will  of  all 
creeds— we  have  refrained  during  the  war 
from  aayhag  what  we  could  have  said  in  the 
paat  because  we  believed,  even  against  our 
deeper  Instinct,  that  the  military  effort  of 
the  struggle  In  the  war  demanded  that  we 
wait  until  the  Axis  was  defeated.  Now  that 
they  are  vanqulahcd  and  we  see  how  brutal 
waa  the  butchery  of  the  unfortunate,  how 
tatily  wo  could  have  saved  ihem,  how  need- 
less It  was,  how  callous  were  the  diplomats 
who  professed  freedom;  now  that  we  see  the 
h(  prless  fate  of  those  who  have  survived  all 
cne  can  aay  now  Is  that  we  will  not  keep 
silent.  We  will  apeak  If  It  is  the  laat  word 
we  will  utter.  We  will  speak  until  the  moat 
depraved  will  understand,  until  the  morally 
deaf  will  hear,  that  there  la  a  pledge  to  the 
t  that  men  who  profess  freedom  muat 
I  .  .  uU  our  talk  of  ths  hopes  of  tomorrow 
arc  to  have  any  meaning  fur  the  generations 
to  come. 

H  O  Wella  a  few  years  ago  haa  said,  "Man- 
kind  which  began  in  a  cnve  will  end  in  the 
dlaease-soaked  rulna  of  a  alum."  If  that  fate 
Is  not  to  come  to  the  children  of  men,  then 
let  us  arise  and  cry  out  to  the  lethargic  con- 
science of  men  who  slept  from  the  time  of 
tlJo  last  armistice,  men  who  ware  saved  from 
the  very  edge  of  doom  by  the  valiant  few  who 
stood  alone  at  the  breach,  that  If  thla  second 
war  la  to  be  the  laat  men  muat  now  ariao 
with  a  new  dlaripiine  of  their  plighted  word 
to  the  Innocent  who  pray  for  a  world  ol 
pence;  men  must  now  rise  with  a  new  fldellty 
and  a  new  integrity,  U  there  U  to  be  any 


hopo  of  the  lofioy  of  humaalty,  if  our  pro- 
eiotu  dead  are  not  to  have  died  In  vain. 
Amen. 
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HON.  LISTER  HILL 

nr  AUSAMA 

W  Tm  tlNATB  or  THE  IfNITEO  NTATEE 

Frtday.  Novftnhrr  te  {Ivohlaiivp  day  of 
Mnndav.  October  29 ),  t94i 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr,  Prcsldrnt.  1  nnk  unan- 
imous con.nenl  that  ihnc  may  be  printed 
In  the  Apprndix  of  the  Rkcoro  r  very 
time,  and  chnllenBing  editorial  written 
by  Mr,  WalJing  Keith,  editor  of  the  Gads- 
den <Ala.)  Times,  and  npj  ■  in  the 
Times  of  last  Armistice  Day.  .^  ...ay,  No- 
vember 1.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

A  NFW  DECADE  OT   FALSE  PEACE? 

This  Is  Novenvber  11,  1945. 

Does  the  date  moan  anything? 

Do  you  remember  another  November  11 — a 
day  the  whistles  blew,  a  day  that  meant  the 
end  of  the  war  to  end  wars? 

Maybe  you  remember  it. 

But  we  talked  to  a  young  man  yesterday 
who  doesn't  remember  a  thing  about  the  first 
armistice. 

No;  he  doesn't  remember  a  thing  about  It. 

He  just  folded  away  a  uniform  and  put 
some  medals  on  the  shelf  last  week.  He 
fought  In  five  battles.  He  wears  a  scar  under 
hia  brand-new  suit. 

"No,"  he  said.  "I  dont  remember  the  first 
armistice.  How  could  I?  I  wasn't  even  bona 
then.    I'm  not  bui  28." 

By  the  grace  of  Ood  and  not  through  any 
fore.«lght  of  America's  leaders  who  talked  ao 
much  and  did  ao  little  between  1918  and  1040, 
this  young  man  la  back  home  In  Oadsden. 
There  were  times  when  the  Army  doctors 
thought  he  wouldn't  ever  come  ba(k. 

"No;  I  don't  remember  the  first  armistice, 
and  as  for  celebrating  this  one,  well,  what 
the  hell?  We've  had  a  war  between — and 
what  doe.'*  It  mean  any  more?  " 

His  words  cut  deep.  Thry  dug  ruthlessly 
and  bfuially  Into  a  feeling  of  sentiment 
grown  tender  with  years  and  memory. 

And  with  them  there  cume  the  certain 
truth  that  must  be  faced  by  all  who  cherish 
memories  of  a  wonderful  day  that  was  born 
in  aiich  golden  hope  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I, 

The  new  generatlona  will  not  cling  to  old 
hopea  they  have  seen  die. 

Thrs;  who  ars  too  young  to  know  the  pains 
of  that  war  and  the  Joya  uf  peace  that  came 
with  the  armiallce  can  see  only  that  we  didn't 
make  It  stick. 

TTiey  carry  their  own  pains  and  Joys  of  a 
war  thnt  la  very  real  to  them. 

Armiatice  Day  hasn't  meant  the  same  thing 
since  that  "day  Hint  will  live  In  Infamy,"  It 
never  will  mean  ths  same  thing  again.  It 
win  be  a  day  for  tribute  and  honor  to  the 
heroes  of  1017  18,  but  the  mitglcal  touch  of 
peace,  that  confident  hope  which  dwelt  In 
American  hearts— It's  all  gone  from  Armlsttco 
Day.    It  win  never  return. 

Today  Is  a  grave  reminder  that  after  87 
years  we  must  start  dU  over  again. 

Yet  today  we  seem  to  have  only  one  ad- 
vantage over  that  eager  beginning  we  almost 
made  in  ISIB.  We  are  at  least  cunacluua 
•omething  should  bo  done. 
But  like  a  truant  schoolboy  whose  con* 
buru  for  the  wbtppiBf  he's  going  to 
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Why  Isn't  t.  .. 
on  some  plan  for  a  * 
rated  to  the  preservnii.Mi  m 

We'll  tell  you  why: 

Congress  la  busy  a' 
boy  for  tiie  pen;  Ic      It 

Which  Is  all  w  ^ood.  but  wliich  U  sec 

ondnry  to  per:  peace. 

Con-'ress  is  busy  listening  to  prersure 
groups  who  want  OPA  celling  prices  lifted 
from  merchandise  these  preaaure  groups 
make. 

Congress  Is  busy  trying  to  effect  peace  be- 
tween labor  and  Industry,  which  Is  all  well 
and  good— except  that  It  Is  a  damnable  thing 
that  we  should  be  so  bitterly  flchtlng  among 
ourselves  we  cant  take  the  time  to  try  to 
find  some  way  to  keep  from  fighting  another 
war. 

How  many  citizens  have  sent  a  wire  or  a 
letter  to  a  Congressman,  saying:  "Do  what 
you  can  to  guarantee  peace  In  the  world  and 
help  save  my  grandchildren  from  war  "? 

Yet  wires  and  telegrams  are  flowing  Into 
Washington  by  the  thousand.^  and  tens  cf 
thousands  saying:  "Demand  reasonable 
profits  for  my  product,"  Or.  "Demand  higher 
wages,"  Or,  'Help  the  bean  farmer  get  10 
cents  more  a  pound." 

Mind  you  we  do  not  say  that  It  Is  wrong  for 
selfish  groups  to  seek  their  own  advancement, 
or  to  ask  relief  from  burdensome  legislation. 
or  to  ask  for  a  decent  wage  level,  or  to  seek 
more  profit. 

But  we  do  say  that  It  Is  a  sign  of  human 
cuasedneos  that  at  this  time  whett  America's 
millions  might  be  thinking  of  the  lives  of 
little  children  who  one  day  may  be  killed  by 
atomic  bombs,  they  are  all  busy  thinking 
about  their  own  belllea  and  their  own 
pocketbooks  and  their  own  vanities. 

Last  time  we  blamed  a  small  group  of 
willful  men  who  physically  blocked  the  peace 
program  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  That  amnll 
group  deaervea  only  a  amall  abare  of  tho 
blame. 

The  same  kind  of  American  people—that's 
you,   1'  ;,_who  went  hnywlre  chasing 

mythii  ,  :ita  on  the  at(K:k  market,  who 
thought  more  of  prosperity  than  polities,  who 
blew  bubbles  In  Plorlda,  who  counted  dollar 
proflu  they  never  earned  and  spent  money 
they  didn't  have  on  neoeasiiiea  they  didn't 
need;  this  sama  kind  of  Americans  were  to 
blame  for  not  making  a  try  at  wofld  poaoo  In 
the  nrst  place-  and  not  preparlnf  for  war  In 
the  second  place. 

It  Is  not  so  much  the  bathtub  gtn  we  drank 
while  voting  dry,  not  so  much  the  debu  we 
made  that  we  couldn't  pay.  not  au  much  the 
Billy  invaatmenu  we  i^ade  in  atocka.  time, 
and  public  leaderi.hip  that  count  agalnat  u«. 
It  la  the  good  work  we  failed  to  do  that  wni 
our  groatoot  sin  against  a  p.j<«iblo  world 
poaeo. 

November  11.  1048. 

K  Armistice  Day  moans  anytlilnf  tn  you. 
when  you  go  to  bed  tonight.  Instead  of  try- 
ing to  figure  out  anotiter  way  to  aquooao  a 
new  dime  from  the  cuaiomrr.  the  booa,  tha 
Oovernmont  or  oven  the  •     yer 

for  the  sleeping  babies  ov 

Ood  help  them  if  there  is  another  war. 
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The   UnitfJ   Staff-   Merchant   Ma.'::;c 
C  '■  t   Ara(i?rr,y 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HuN   CO!^n(JN  CANFIELD 

IV  »       ."^  JL  A      J  (  fv*3c  1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VKS 
Thursday,  November  IS,  1945 

Mr.  CANFIFLD.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Cadet 
Academy  at  Klng<;  Point  Is  to  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  what  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
Lb  to  the  Army  and  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  is  to  the 
Navy.  It  contributed  mightily  to  victory 
m  the  war  just  ended,  and  It  must  be 
maintained  in  peace.  Recently  the 
trainlnK  organization  of  the  War  Slip- 
ping Administration  prepared  an  Acad- 
emy register.  It  shows  that  since  the 
Academy  establishment  In  1938  a  total 
of  7.C38  officers  have  been  graduated. 

The  summary  on  pages  269  to  271  of  the 
Register  Indicates  that: 

1.  Information  u  available  on  6  823  grad- 
uates, or  ©6.1  percent  of  the  total,  since  1938. 
Some  of  the  260  graduates  on  whom  no  In- 
formation Is  available  may  be  attached  to 
ships,  aehcre  with  the  shipping  industry,  or 
mlsshig  In  action. 

a.  Of  the  7.083  graduates: 

(a)  Ninety-two  and  six-tenths  percent  are 
serving  as  offlcers  of  ships.     Of  this  number, 

60  percent  are  attached  to  merchant  vessels, 
24.6  percent  are  attached  to  naval  vessels, 
and  8  percent  are  at  ofllcers'  upgrade  schools 
and  on  leave  from  ships. 

(b)  Two  and  f cur-tenths  percent  are  on 
shore  duty,  attached  to  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration training  and  foreign  service 
units. 

(c)  One  and  one-tenth  percent  are  casual- 
ties, lost  and  missing  in  action,  physical  dis- 
ability, and  prisoners  of  war. 

3.  Approximately  170  graduates  are  masters 
and  chief  engineers  of  merchant  vessels  and 

61  hold  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander  or 
ubtjve  oil  Httlve  duty  with  the  Navy. 

A; -pr=  XI  :.!.tely  300  cadet-mldshipmen  and 
g!.iduHte.«i  lost  their  lives  or  ae  ::usslng  in 
action.  Two  were  prisoners  i  f  •;,-  Japanese. 
ICany  were  awarded  decoration*  Six  Liberty 
vaaaels  honor  their  names  and  three  Victorys 
honor    their   acaden.;  Kings   Point    and 

their   cadet   schools  i    ^   Christian   and 

San  Mateo. 

Home   states  of  praduatea  of   United   States 

Merchant    Marine    Cadet    Corps    and    its 

acai1    •   V    Kings  Point,  as  of  June  30.  1945 

Alabai:.^ 40 

Arlaona 16 

Arkansas 25 

CiiUfornla 1. 106 

Colorado Sq 

Connecticut 149 

Delaware 19 

District  of  Columlaia 7i 

^         -a -- 98 

('■    :.?ia 51 

idaiio .._._ 8 

Illinois 209 

Indiana J I J__rjr  83 

Iowa . l_-™"~"~  49 

Kansas I.I"  39 

Kentucky -"-JJJjr..jr  27 

LouLsi&ua IIIIIIIIIII  1 19 

M  ■>  ~e "'*"""_" 

M .:  viand rr~r_._~ 

M     ..ichusetts I Illiri 

M.    :.;can.. 

^:       •»-^™rrnr     

M  :;pl 

Missouri 


38 
12--' 

4-    ■ 

i     . 

8;-, 


<a . 23 

Nevada g 

New    Hampshire 21 

New   Jersey 549 

New    Mexico . .. n 

New    York 1,658 

North    Carolina '    70 

North   Dakou 9 

Ohio 242 

Oklahoma ;. 43 

Oregon "  55 

Penn-sylvanla gog 

Rhode  Island 34 

South  Carolina 22 

South    Dakota '..'.."  9 

Tennessee "III  87 

Texas J  124 

tJtah ",.S.  30 

Vermont u 

Virginia I-IIIIIII™'!  139 

Washington 125 

West  Virginia 'Ji'.VJi  84 

Wisconsin joo 

Wyoming J  3 

Puerto   Rico ."lllll"  3 

Alaska ""I  4 

Canal  Zone ~'~'  7 

Hawaii lllZllllZlll  17 

Total,^ _._ 7   Qog 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

H''N.  JERRY  V^"'0'>!.!S 

OF  CALIFOaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENTATIVE3 
Friday,  November  16.  1.945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Califo.rnia.  Mr. 
SpeaJcer,  the  mutual  housin,?  plan  is 
sometimes  called  the  REA  plan  for  hous- 
ing. When  the  3ovemment  decided  to 
assist  in  the  electrification  of  our  farms 
and  e.nablished  the  Rural  Electriflca- 
tion  Administration,  we  discovered  that 
when  the  people  are  encouraged  to  help 
themselves  and  to  manage  and  operate 
their  own  business,  they  not  only  re- 
spond, but  succeed  in  their  ventures. 
Farmers  organized  rural  electric  cooper- 
atives, borrowed  money  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, electrified  their  farms,  and 
generally  have  kept  ahead  of  schedule 
In  repayments.  The  rapidity  of  develop- 
ment, the  efficiency  of  the  cooperatives, 
the  progress  made  in  this  field  bear 
abundant  testimony  to  the  soundness  of 
these  principles. 

Now  It  Is  proposed  that  a  somewhat 
Similar  plan  shall  be  offered  for  the  ex- 
tension of  home  ownership  in  America. 
It  i.s  proopsed  that  groups  of  people  need- 
ing homes  shall  be  permittai  and  en- 
couraged to  organize  mutual  housing 
associations,  to  determine  what  they 
want  in  housing  facilities  and  to  present 
financial  proposals  to  a  Mutual  Housing 
Administration,  which  would  be  organ- 
ized by  the  Government.  Upon  approval 
of  such  plans  such  associations  would  be 
able  to  borrow  from  the  Government  or 
fr.  m  private  lenders  who  would  have 
th  '  mortgages  guaranteed  bj-  the  Gov- 
rrrment.  The  soundness  of  the  plan  has 
a::-ij.  b  I ::  d- moostrated  by  several 
n.uU.al  ho  .mhs  ajNociations.  One  in 
!>';■  ■■'■.  O:        i:::i  L:.e  in  South  Bend, 


Ind..  have  been  oijeratlng  for  more  than 
2  years  and  both  groups  have  made  out- 
standing records  for  low-operation  costs. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
this  proposal  and  the  questions  which 
have  been  asked  me  about  it.  I  am  pre- 
senting herewith  in  question  and  answer 
form  a  statement  relative  to  the  mutual 
home-o*irnership  plan. 

Question.  What  is  the  mutual  home- 
ownership  plan? 

Answer.  A  group  of  people  interested 
in  bulling  homes  for  themselves,  under 
their  owtn  direction  and  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible coBt.  organize  a  mutual  or  non- 
profit djrixjration.  They  then  confer 
with  representatives  of  the  Government 
agency  end  get  approval  of  the  project, 
of  the  airchitects  to  be  employed,  of  the 
plan  foe  development,  and  so  forth.  The 
authority  of  the  Government  representa- 
tives is  limited  to  determinin:^  the  finan- 
cial -sourdness  of  the  plan  as  the  concern 
of  the  (government  is  only  that  of  pro- 
tecting I  the  Government's  grant  of 
credit  o^  the  Government's  guaranty  of 
the  mo^gage  involved. 

The  Mutual  Housing  Corporation  elects 
Its  boarn  of  directors  and  the  directors 
appoint  a  manager  and  thus  direct  the 
Duildin?  of  the  group  of  home  units  and 
development  and  operation  of  the  proj- 
ect. The  occupants  of  the  houses  then 
besrin  payment  to  obtain  ownership 
through,  monthly  payments  similar  to 
monthljt  rental  payments. 

Question.  Would  the  occupant  of  a 
home  unit  in  a  mutual  housing  project 
begin  to  buy  that  particular  house  or 
would  he  begin  to  buy  ownership  in  all 
the  houses  through  bujnng  ownership  in 
the  mutual  housing  association  or  corpo- 
ration? 

Answer.  That  is  a  que.sUon  to  be  an- 
swered In  each  instance.  The  people 
will  determine  it  for  themselves.  These 
are  democratic  associations  which  pro- 
vide for  one  vote  for  each  member  of 
the  as.sociation  and  for  not  more  than 
one  vott.  Of  course,  the  Government 
must  determine  in  each  instance  whether 
the  proposal  is  sound  so  that  the  loan 
will  be  protected.  Some  people  will  in- 
sist on  ownership  of  a  particular  house, 
and  perhaps  a  majority  will  adopt  such  a 
plan.  Those  who  do  not  want  to  par- 
ticipate an  such  a  plan  would,  of  course, 
not  joio  the  association.  In  another 
project,  the  majority  might  decide  that 
stock  ownership  in  the  corporation  would 
be  better  for  them  and  a  plan  might  be 
developed  for  a  long-time  lease  on  a 
house  for  each  house  occupant.  Some 
people  ct»ntend  that  an  owner's  equity,  if 
represented  by  ownership  of  shares  of 
stock  in  a  corporation,  would  be  disposed 
of  more  easily  and  thus  be  more  liqiud. 
Other  people  contend  that  the  occupant 
of  a  house  wants  to  own  that  particular 
house.  The  plan  should  be  fiexible 
enough  to  permit  the  people  to  decide. 
The  Government's  interest  centers  in  the 
soundness  of  the  loan.  It  might  be  that 
a  loan  to  a  corporation  might  be  deemed 
sounder  in  one  instance  and  that  a  group 
loan  in  which  individual  responsibility, 
associated  with  a  particular  house,  might 
provide  greater  protection  for  the  Gov- 
ernment's money  in  another  instance. 

There  are  only  two  interests  that  have 
to  be  dacided  justly  and  soundly.    One 
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Interest  Is  what  the  people  in  the  par- 
ticular enterprise  want  and  the  other 
is  the  soundness  of  the  Government's 
loan.  The  object  here  is  to  encourage 
and  to  help  people  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  That  is  necessary  if  democracy 
is  to  survive.  The  Federal  Government 
must  not  imjjose  itself  or  its  wishes  in 
this  r(?spect  on  the  people.  Therefore, 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  con- 
cerned only  with  the  soundness  of  the 
mortgage  and  plan. 

Question.  How  much  down  payment 
would  be  required? 

Answer.  The  Mutual  Housing:  Admin- 
istration would  have  to  determine  that, 
but  the  minimum  of  Governme:it  assist- 
ance should  be  the  minimum  established 
for  Government  guaranty  of  mortgages 
to  other  builders  through  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  But  there  is 
.sound  argument  for  more  than  the  min- 
imum of  credit  in  some  circumstances. 

The  Federal  Housing  Admiristration 
may  now  guarantee  mortgages  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  prop?rty.  In 
other  words,  the  home  buyer  need  only 
make  a  down  pajmcnt  of  10  percent. 
The  home  buyers  under  the  mutual-own- 
ership plan  should  certainly  l>e  given 
equality  of  treatment.  The  minimum  of 
consideration  given  to  them  would, 
therefore,  be  a  plan  where  they  would 
have  to  make  only  a  10-percent  down 
payment. 

But.  there  is  Justification  for  presen- 
tation and  consideration,  at  least,  of  pro- 
posals where  the  home  buyer.s  would  pay 
less  than  10  percent  down,  and  the  au- 
thority given  to  the  Mutual  Housing 
Administration  should  permit  MHA  to 
consider  such  proposals. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  our  people 
who  need  homes  and  who  might  be  able 
to  make  an  initial  payment  of  let  us 
say  5  percent  or  2  percent  or  1  percent. 
Housing  must  be  had  by  these  people. 
They  are  going  to  get  it  through  being 
forced  into  slums  as  renters,  or  into 
what  is  now  marginal  slum  housing,  or 
they  may  get  it  through  public-housing 
projects  where  the  public,  or  Govern- 
ment, pays  the  entire  cost  of  the  housing, 
and  then  rents  the  house  at  less  than 
cost. 

We  have  one  of  two  or  three  choices 
to  make  in  attacking  the  housing  prob- 
lem for  these  people.  They  must  have 
shelter.  They  have  a  right  to  a  chance 
to  escape  from  slums  and  seraislums. 
Let  us  be  fair  with  these  people.  Some 
of  them  may  be  victims  of  bad  habits, 
and  perhaps  entitled  to  no  assij;tance  if 
judgment  is  to  be  made  on  a  cold  judicial 
basis.  But  most  of  these  people  are  vic- 
time  of  economic  conditions  beycnd  their 
control.  And  even  if  this  were  not  true 
it  has  been  abundantly  proven  that  so- 
ciety cannot  afford  to  permit  .slums  to 
exist.  They  cost  society  too  much  money 
in  the  cost  of  crime,  disease,  or  bad 
health,  low  productivity. 

Obviously,  then,  a  social  responsibility 
exists  here  which  must  be  discharged. 
We  cannot  afford  to  perpetuate  the  slum. 
It  would  be  the  rankest  sort  of  heartless- 
ness  to  do  so.  Nor  can  the  people  them- 
selves meet  the  problem.  Where  people 
cannot  possibly  afford  to  make  any 
initial  pr.yment  on  their  housing,  either 
some  public  agency  is  going  to  have  to 


build  the  houses  or  else  some  such  plan 
as  here  proposed  will  have  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

Would  It  not  be  preferable,  then,  where 
a  proup  of  people  could  make  an  Initial 
payment  of  1  percent  or  2  percent,  to 
provide  them  with  the  opportunity  to  get 
housing  on  their  own  responsibility  on 
that  basis? 

Would  it  not  be  preferable  where  pez  • 
pie  can  make  no  initial  payment,  v.'here 
they  are  able  to  organize  themselves  into 
a  mutual  association  and  to  assume  the 
obligation  of  paying  for  their  houses 
through  monthly  payments,  similar  to 
rent,  and  where  they  are  able  to  assume 
the  obligation  of  managing  their  housing 
projects,  to  provide  them  with  that 
opportunity? 

Every  intelligent  man  must  agree  that 
broad  authority  should  be  given  to  the 
Mutual  Housing  Administration  to  ad- 
just its  credit  plan  to  meet  the  needs  that 
exist,  to  grant  or  to  guarantee  a  EC-per- 
cent mortgage  where  that  is  po.ssible  and 
to  grant  or  guarantee  a  95-percent  mort- 
gage or  a  98-percont  mortgage  or  a  100- 
percent  mortgage  where  it  would  be  in 
the  public  interest  to  do  so. 

or  course,  the  objective  of  every  hous- 
ing plan  must  be  home  ownership.  The 
Mutual  Housing  Administration  should 
have  the  obligation  of  carrying  on  a 
constant  and  continuing  education  cam- 
paign to  impress  every  occupant  of  a 
house  to  free  himself  from  mortgage  debt 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Mutual 
Housing  Administration  should  be  obli- 
gated to  a.ssist  our  people  to  understand 
that  debt  makes  prisoners  of  our  people 
and  that  they  should  aspire  to  be  free 
from  debt  and  be  freemen. 

In  other  words,  let  us  suppose  100 
famihes  in  Indiana  wanted  to  build 
houses  for  themselves  and  needed  them. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  need  was  so 
great  that  they  might  justify  asking  for 
the  formation  of  a  public-housing  au- 
thority and  for  the  development  of  pub- 
lic housing  which  would  involve  total- 
cost  investment  by  the  Government  or 
State  or  city.  Let  us  suppose  the  100 
families  would  prefer  to  organize  their 
own  mutual  association  and  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  management  and  they 
would  present  a  proposal  to  the  Govern- 
ment which  would  involve  no  greater  in- 
vestment or  risk  than  would  be  involved 
in  the  building  of  public-housing  proj- 
ects. The  Mutual  Housing  Administra- 
tion should,  in  that  instance,  have  the 
houses  built  through  a  mutual  housing 
association. 

Question.  Is  the  mutual  housing  pro- 
posal a  substitute  for  public  housing? 

Answer.  Not  necessarily.  There  are 
and  will  be  many  situations  where  it  will 
be  necessary  to  subsidize  a  housing  de- 
velopment, situations  where  people  have 
been  impovei'ished  until  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  for  a  house  under  any  con- 
dition, or  even  rent  a  decent  house  with- 
out subsidy.  The  mutual  housing  plan 
would  not  meet  those  demands.  Cer- 
tainly there  will  be  and  must  be  need  for 
public -housing  authorities  to  meet  those 
demands. 

Question.  Will  we  not  then  be  con- 
fronted with  a  demand  from  people  for 
subsidies  regardless.of  whether  their  eco- 
nomic conditions  justify  subsidies  and 


would  not  that  defeat  the  purpose  of 
mutual  housing? 

Answer.  Public  housing  should  only 
be  developed  where  there  is  a  complete 
showing  of  necessity  for  the  subsidy. 
The  average  man  does  not  want  and  will 
not  seek  subsidies.  He  will  only  take  a 
subsidy  of  this  kind  when  his  economic 
condition  compels  him  to  do  so.  There 
will  be  thousands  of  families  which  will 
not  qualify  for  public  housing  or  subsi- 
dized housing  and  who  will  prefer  the 
mutual  housing  plan.  And  the  presence 
of  a  mutual  home-ownership  program 
will  make  possible  a  great  reduction  of 
the  need  for  subsidized  housing. 

Question.  What  would  be  the  Interest 
rate  on  tlie  mortgage? 

Answer.  That  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined. If  the  Government  insures  the 
mortgage  the  interest  rate  should  be 
equal  only  to  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Government  plus  the  small  service 
charge.  The  Government  may  be  able 
to  borrow  money  at  3  percent,  guaran- 
teed. If  so,  the  interest  rate  should  not 
be  over  3 '2  percent,  guaranteed.  If  the 
Government  is  able  to  borrow  money  at 
2  percent,  the  interest  rate  should  not 
be  over  2'2  percent.  The  Government 
should  not  want  to  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  make  a  profit  from  these 
lending  operations. 

Question.  Would  membership  in  a 
mutual  housing  association  involve  any 
membership  fee? 

Answer.  That  would  have  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  association.  Usually  a 
small  membership  fee  is  required  and 
small  monthly  dues  are  fixed  to  pay  for 
the  administrative  cost  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Question.  Is  the  association  incor- 
porated? 

Answer.  Yes.  it  always  is  or  should  be. 
It  should  be  incorporated  under  the  non- 
profit laws  of  the  State  or  under  some 
other  law  which  would  provide  for  in- 
corporation of  such  associations. 

Question.  Would  the  mutual  housing 
association  have  any  control  over  the 
houses  occupied  by  the  members. 

Answer.  The  mutual  association  would 
determine  that  through  the  democratic 
processes  provided  for  In  the  a.ssocia- 
tion.  But  certainly  an  association 
would  want  to  make  certain  that  the 
common  good  of  all  the  members  was 
not  injured  by  some  irresponsible  mem- 
ber. The  associations  formed  have  been 
voted,  by  their  members,  the  right  to 
require  that  property  is  maintained  to 
th«  point  where  It  does  not  injure  the 
community.  For  example,  if  a  property 
owner  does  not  cut  the  weeds,  the  asso- 
ciation does  so  ar  1  charges  the  cost  to 
the  property  owned.  The  occupant 
might  be  required  to  paint  his  house  to 
protect  the  mortgage  and  to  maintain  the 
value  of  the  adjoining  houses. 

Those  are  matters  which  are  worked 
out  through  the  democratic  processes. 
Everything  is  voluntary.  No  one  is  re- 
quired to  be  a  member  of  such  association 
or  to  have  a  house  in  such  a  project,  or 
to  remain  there. 

Question.  How  long  does  the  mortgage 
on  such  projects  ordinarily  run? 

Answer.  The  plan  now  in  operation  for 
two  projects  provides  for  a  mortgage  by 
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the  Govemm«'nt  of  45  years  to  the  a.v>o- 
clation.  But  the  association  usually  fixes 
its  mortgage  term  at  30  years.  This  re- 
quires the  house  occupant  to  make  a 
slightly  higher  monthly  payment,  but  in 
that  way  he  builds  up  an  equity  in  the 
property.  The  association  then  permits 
the  house  occupant.  In  time  of  emergency, 
.such  a.s  unemployment,  to  draw  on  his 
excess  equity  a.nd  thus  protection  is  tiiven. 

Question.  What  about  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty or  equitj  ? 

Answer.  The  house  occupant  is  per- 
mitted to  .sell  his  tquity  to  anyone  who 
would  be  permitted  by  the  as.=;ociation  to 
become  a  member  of  the  a.'ssocialion.  If 
the  house  occupant  should  be  able  to  sell 
his  equity  at  a  much  higher  price  than 
is  the  appraised  value  and  the  buyer 
could  become  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion, he  would  be  as.sisted  in  doing  so. 

Question.  What  advantages  have  been 
proved  for  mutual  housing? 

Answer.  There  are  seven  mutual  hous- 
ing project-s  now  in  operation.  They  have 
t>een  managed  at  far  less  cost  than  any 
other  housing  projects,  regardless  of  how 
the  otlier  projects  are  organized — by  pri- 
vate speculative  housing  interests  or  by 
public  housing  authorities.  The  people 
living  in  the  mutual  home -ownership 
projects  have  appreriated  the  oppor- 
tunity they  havt  •  \\\  rx.xZQ  their  own 
busines.*;  and  to  op«'ra;e  c  .mri  they  have 
been  anxious  to  save  im.i  mvn  their 
homes.  They  hive  b<  ;  -  •.  :  r  .  i  ly 
into  a  community  X.'r.xw  ;ia.t  uw  uclu- 
p«nts  of  any  other  housing  developments. 
They  become  a  litt'*- '.  v,n  yovernment  of 
wtuch  they  can  l- •  ;  U-  ;ri>t'lves  an  inti- 
mate part.  They  work  together.  They 
become  mutually  interested  in  the  com- 
mon good. 

Question.  Is  there  any  saving  for  the 
home  buyers  under  this  plan? 

Answer.  That  is  a  question  which 
would  be  determined  by  the  ability  of 
the  directors  o::  the  mutual  association. 
But  it  has  been  proved  b<  vin.d  qu'Stion 
that  where  people  are  giviu  tut-  oppor- 
tunity to  manage  thtu'  own  business  they 
are  just  as  capable  and  ju-t.  as  ef!i- 
cient  as  are  ether  busliit..■^.^men.  Cer- 
tainly if  they  are  just  as  efficient  they 
save  through  joint  pu.'.h.i-i.-.c  in 
large  amounts,  through  jo,';:  |. inning. 
through  pergonal  supeivusion.  through 
elimination  of  waste  of  all  kinds.  They 
save  in  many  oti:er   p..t.  >   in   fees  of 
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housing    industry    usually    has    a    good 
profit  from  its  land    ; .  >  ulation. 

Question.  Why  i^  t:..  >  a-v  >^  j=^-tion 
to  this  plan?  It  set';:.  ,-)  :..::  :„  the 
people  who  are  most  conc^; :..  d  .he  home 
owners. 

Answer.  It  is  hard  to  find  any  grounds 
for  objection  to  'V'^  p:ar  except  for 
motives  of  downngh'  -'d;  hnps>^  Por 
clearly  the  plan  pnn'.d'    ,-■.,..-.  oppor- 
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t  unity  and  more  assurance  to  the  home 
buyer  and  the  pubUc  welfsre  is  helped 
by  any  sound  plan  to  promote  home 
ownership. 

Question.  Why  cannot  the  people 
themselves  develop  their  own  mutual 
as-sociations  without  the  help  of  gov- 
ernment? 

Answer.  They  can.  But  the  average 
home  buyer  cannot  pay  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  cost  as  a  dojvn  payment. 
The  housing  industry  has  accepted  that 
and  has  gotten  the  Government  to  insure 
mortgages  up  to  90  percent  The  great 
.sources  of  credit,  insurance  companies, 
building  and  loans  associations  and 
banks,  et  cetera,  will  lend  on  an  insured 
mortgage  up  to  90  percent.  But  they 
are  not  permitted,  by  law,  to  lend  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  value  of  a  prop- 
erty, generally  speaking,  when  it  is  not 
insured.  Therefore,  the  mutual  needs 
the  assistance  of  a  Government  guar- 
antee. Inasmuch  as  the  Government 
gives  such  a  guarantee  to  the  speculative 
industry,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  given  to  a  mutual  association. 

Question.  Someone  has  sJud  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  could  now, 
under  existing  law.  guarantt'e  the  mort- 
gage of  a  mutual  a.ssociation. 

Answer.  It  could,  and  in  a  few  rare 
instances  it  has.  But  little  .imagination 
about  the  possibilities  of  mutual  home 
ownership  has  been  shown.  It  has  not 
encouraged  mutual  housing  and  there  is 
no  good  reason  to  hope  that  it  will. 
PHA  apparently  conceives  ii5  function 
to  be  to  serve  the  hou.sing  indu.stry  as  it 
has  traditionally  functioned.  The  Mu- 
tual Housing  Administration  would  be 
designed  to  serve  the  people  the  home 
buyers. 

Question.  What  then  is  needed  in  the 
form  of  legislation? 

Answer.  We  need  amendments  to  the 
law  which  would  create  a  Mutual  Hous- 
ing Administration  obligated  to  do  for 
mutual  housing  just  what  FHA  does  for 
other  forms  of  housing.  But  this  law 
should  provide  sufficient  authority  to  the 
Mutual  Housing  Administration  to  per- 
mit it  to  develop  a  housing  project  for 
people  under  terms  which  would  fit  their 
individual  needs.  Of  coui-se.  MHA  would 
have  the  obhgation  to  make  no  greater 
commitments  than  would  be  justified  In 
the  public  interest  and  be  sound  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  National  Treasury. 


Gold  Mintr  An>wtr^  Editorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

IF 

HON.  CUIR  LNCLE 

or  CALirOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

F'uicv.  November  16,  1945 
Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a 
letter  from  the  general  manager  of  the 
Idaho  Mi.v.  vind  Mines  Corp.,  one  of  the 
-:.:;:•  .d -mining  enterprises  in  the 
world  !P.  :  .--ard  to  a  recent  editorial  oc- 
(  urr.r.c  p.  ;:.  Nv  .v  York  Herald  Tribune. 
This  ^ri.tnv:,i!  a'^i.'k:  -i  ^d!  Introduced 
by  me  and  -     S^ ::   •   :   M-rf.ay  for  the 


purpose  of  securing  reimbursem  int  to 
gold  miners  for  losses  suflfered  by  reason 
of  being  arbitrarily  closed  down  ;>y  the 
War  Production  Board.  I  feel  that  the 
answer  of  a  practical  gold  miner  will  be 
of  geiieral  interest. 

November  1.  1945. 
Hon   Q-AiB  Encle. 

MAnber  of  CongreAS,  Sesond  Congre.t- 
Monal  District  of  California,  House 
Office  Building.  Waihington.  D.  C.    • 

Dear;  Mb.  Engle:  Relative  to  the  editorial 
In  the  INew  York  Herald  Tribune  of  October 
25  entitled,  "Legislative  •Gold  Digging.'  "  I 
would  like  to  present  to  you  and  S?nator 
MtmiAT  some  facts  relative  to  the  gold-min- 
ing Industry  in  refutation  of  statements 
made  iti  the  editorial. 

Sena^  blU  S.  1467  and  H.  R.  4393  reqiiest  re- 
Imburaement  of  gold  miners  for  losses  suf- 
fered aA  a  result  of  an  edict  Icnown  as  limita- 
tion orper  No.  208,  promulgated  by  the  War 
Production  Board.  The  avowed  purpose  of 
this  bill  was  the  diversion  of  miners  to  base 
metal  ttiines.  Gold-mine  operators  informed 
the  Wv  Production  Board  fully  and  clearly 
that  th^  limitation  order  would  have  the  re- 
sult itiactually  had,  namely,  very  few  men 
would  go  to  work  in  the  Ijase-metaJ  mines. 
The  chief  results  of  L-208  was  that  it  actually 
ruined  iall  the  small  gold-minng  companies 
and  neiirly  all  the  larger  companies  as  they 
were  f<>rced  to  close  down  for  a  period  of 
nearly  B  years.  In  the  hope  of  operUng  up 
some  tJby  they  attempted  to  maintain  their 
mines  iti  working  shape.  Their  taxes  were  not 
remittad:  their  sUffs.  limited  though  they 
were,  bad  to  t)€  paid;  their  insurance  on 
plants,  puddings,  and  equipment  went  on  day 
after  d^y  What  was  the  result?  The  result  is 
obviou^.  in  the  2  years  and  7  months  of  com- 
plete clbsure,  the  capital  of  all  the  mines  was 
drained  away  and  the  companies  are  broke. 
They  h^d  to  resort  to  borrowing  or  to  assess- 
ing tbeir  stockbolders.  I  hold  that  the  War 
Production  Board  has  no  right  legal  or  im- 
plied t^  ruin  any  individual  and  even  less 
right  td  ruin  an  Industry,  which  is  what  they 
did.  Tiere  Is  a  grave  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  WPfe  had  the  legal  right  to  issue  such  an 
order.     However  the  damage  has  been  done. 

The  lartlcle  implies  that  all  Industries 
that  steered  because  of  war  would  request 
compensation.  The  gold  miners,  one  and  all 
of  then>,  suffered  because  of  war  long  before 
the  imi)osition  of  L-208.  Their  crews  had 
shrunk  materially  from  peacetime  levels. 
They  art  not  now  asking  nor  never  have  asked 
assistance  because  of  the  war. 

I  further  hold  that  the  gold  miner  has 
equal  rfchts  with  any  contractor  whose  busi- 
ness h4s  been  terminated  by  official  order, 
as  Ixavt  many  In  the  past  months.  The 
settlement  on  termination  of  war  contracts 
is  being  determined  on  the  basis  of  actual 
loss  plus  a  reasonable  profit  for  time  spent 
in  recorverUng.  The  gold  miner  is  not 
asking  for  lost  profits,  he  is  not  asking  for 
a  profltifor  reconverting  his  mine  to  peace- 
^iy  0|  lemtlon.  he  Is  asking  only  for  the 
loaaet  to  >  suffered  because  of  Lr-2oe.  no  more 
and  no  «bs. 

This  request  is  not  legtslative  gold  dig- 
ging. It  is  no  more  than  a  request  for  the 
same  trsatment  afforded  war  contractors. 

As  fof  the  Idaho  Maryland  Mines  Corp.  of 
which  r  am  manager,  we  not  only  spent  all 
the  resa~ves  the  company  possessed  In  Octo- 
ber 1944,  amounting  to  about  a  half  million 
dollars,  but  today  we  are  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  spending  another  half  million 
which  ^e  do  not  possess  in  order  to  recap- 
ture mUes  of  caved  workings  before  we  gain 
access  tb  ore  bodies  which  we  were  mining 
in  the  Idaho  mine,  so  the  closing  order  not 
only  terminated  all  income  from  mining 
operatlflti,  it  also  loaded  upon  the  companies 
a  burden  of  maintenance  for  3  yeai-s  esid 
now  the  problem  of  reopening  the  mines  is 
upon  u»  and  we  are  unable  to  carry  the 
burden. 
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If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
a  request  for  return  of  our  losses  is  legisla- 
tive gold  digging.  I  can  only  say  that  the 
Herald  Tribune  has  a  peculiar  idea  of  fair 
play. 

Sincerely, 

•  Neil  O'Donnell, 

General  Manager. 


OperaUon  of  the  Bankruptcy  Laws 
EXTENSION  OF  REMAP.KS 

HON.  JOSUHKai  FFY 

of   PENNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  16  degislathe  day  of 
Monday.  October  29).  19t5 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  on 
the  bankruptcy  laws  of  our  coun.ry.  The 
editorial  refers  to  a  very  gro.ss  abuse  of 
those  laws  in  a  case  in  which  no  report 
was  filed  for  40  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rr  doesn't  work;  fix  it 

Every  Congressman  should  be  sent  a  copy 
of  the  report  recently  filed  in  Fede.-al  court 
here  by  the  receiver  for  the  Pittsburgh,  Shaw- 
mut  Si  Northern  Railroad, 

The  company  has  been  in  receivership  40 
years. 

In  that  time.  Judging  by  tbe  report.  It  has 
been  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

Until  the  miners  employed  by  the  coal 
subsidiary  of  this  company  walked  out  in  pro- 
test against  living  conditions  in  company 
towns,  no  report  ever  had  been  filed  by  the 
receiver. 

The  attention  directed  to  the  corr.pany  by 
the  miner  walkout  got  the  Eiepartment  of 
Justice  on  the  traU  and  as  a  result  a  special 
judge  was  sent  here  to  look  into  the  receiver- 
ship. He.  District  Judge  Guy  K.  Bard,  of 
Philadelphia,  speedily  ordered  a  report. 

That  report  has  now  been  filed. 

The  report  shows  that  the  company  is  more 
than  830.000.000  in  debt.  In  other  words,  it 
has  assets  of  less  than  twenty-nine  millions 
and  liabilities  of  more  than  fifty-nine  mil- 
lions. 

Where  it  once  had  24  locomotives  and  2.598 
other  items  of  rolling  stock,  it  now  lists  16 
locomotives  and  161  cars.  Its  coal  properties 
have  depreciated  simUarly. 

The  debt  Is  many  times  what  it  was  when 
the  company  first  went  m  receivership. 

But  ail  this  time  the  receivers  have  been 
getting  well  paid  If  they  made  any  real 
efforts  to  get  the  company  out  of  the  hole, 
they  faUed,  to  put  it  mUdiy, 

In  all  this  time,  it  appears,  the  court  never 
demanded  a  report  and  the  receiver  volun- 
teered none. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings to  do  several  things: 

One  is  to  get  the  troubled  compiny  back 
on  its  feet,  to  make  it  a  going  concern, 

Ancth-ir  is  to  see  that  the  creditors  get 
what  s  coming-  to  them,  or  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

If  it  isn't  possible  to  pull  the  company  out 
of  its  financial  fire  and  convert  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful operation,  then  it  is  the  job  of  bank- 
ruptcy to  liquidate  the  firm  and  pay  off  the 
creditors.  Tliis  is  the  way  It  works  with 
closed  banks. 

And  when  a  bankruptcy  proceeding  Is  In- 
stiiuted,  it  is  the  job  ol  the  receiver  and  the 


Federal  court  to  see  to  It  that  one  of  these 
results  obtains — and  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  this  case,  and  in  many  other  cases, 
nothing  of  the  sort  happens.  Bankruptcies 
go  on  and  on.  Some  firms  do  get  started 
again.  But  others  merely  get  milked  and 
milked  and  milked. 

It  IS  obvious  that  the  bankruptcy  law  Is 
not  working.  It  needs  to  be  fixed.  That's 
a  job  for  Congress. 

Congress  can  see  how  the  law  doesn't  work 
if  it  will  examine  the  Shawmut  case.  It  can 
see  how  it  doesn't  work  if  it  wUl  study  the 
proceedings  of  one  of  its  own  committees  in 
the  case  of  Judge  Johnson  of  the  middle 
district  court,  now  being  tried  for  miscon- 
duct on  the  bench  as  a  resu't  of  hl5  manipu- 
lation of  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

The  whole  bankruptcy  law  needs  over- 
hauling.    It  Is  Congress'  job  to  do  it. 


America  Plans  Jobs  for  All 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASs.*CHtrsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  November  16.  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Charles  A.  Merrill,  from  the  Boston  Sun- 
day Globe  of  September  9,  1945: 

AMERICA  PI..4NS  JOBS  FOR  ALL IN  DEBATING  FULL 

EMPLOYMENT.  CONGRESS  IS  MERELY  ENDORSING 
THE  ASPIRATION  IN  THE  MINDS  OF  ALL  AMER- 
ICANS   AS    WE    TURN    FROM    WAR    TO    PEACE 

(By  Charles  A.  Merrill) 
Better  late  than  never,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  reconvened  and  striving  to 
catch  up  With  the  breathless  rush  of  events. 
Having  cleared  the  docket  of  all  business 
which  seemed  of  a  pressing  nature,  it  ad- 
journed In  July.  July  seems  a  long  time 
ago.  The  war  In  EMrope  had  been  brought 
to  a  victorious  conclusion,  but  cur  forces 
in  the  Pacific  appeared  only  to  have  reached 
the  preliminary  stages  of  a  conflict  which 
military  experts  assured  us  could  only  be 
ended  by  a  fuil-scale  invasion  of  Japan,  or 
China,  or  both.  So  Congress,  having  no 
premonition  of  the  war's  end.  acted  in  July 
in  international  affairs,  approving  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  plan  for  currency  stabilization, 
ratifying  the  United  Nations  security  charter, 
and  recessed.  Suddenly  the  picture  changed. 
Ru?.sla's  entry  into  the  war,  the  terrible 
atomic  bomb,  Japan's  surrender.  Domestic 
issues  clamor  for  attention.  As  usual,  the 
heartaches  of  war  are  followed  by  the  head- 
aches of  peace  and  reconstruction.  This 
time  the  demand  is  for  a  program  which 
will  ease  thi  shock  of  shifting  gears  from 
a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy.  We  are 
anxious  to  prove  to  the  world  and  to  our- 
selves that  within  the  framework  of  what 
we  call  the  free-enterprise"  system  we  can 
assure  jobs  and  prosperity,  and  avoid  the 
cycle  of  boom  and  depression  which  plagued 
the  Nation  after  the   First  World  War. 

The  task  is  complicated  by  a  skepticism 
In  some  quarters  alx)ut  goveriunent  plan- 
ning. There  are  those  who  say  that  if  the 
Government  Interferes  wtlh  the  functioning 
of  our  economic  system  there  will  be  fewer, 
not  more  jobs.  Suppose,  to  begin  with,  we 
examine  this  attitude  and  seek  a  rational 
philosophy  with  reference  to  the  part  we 
should  expect  our  Government  to  play  in  the 
realm  of  economics.  Perhaps  public  opinion 
is  not  so  divided  on  tbe  issue  as  has  been 
assumed. 

At  this  point,  a  witness  appears  in  the 
person  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Henry  A. 


Wallace  about  whom,  when  he  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Presidential  succession,  the 
fires  of  controversy  used  to  rage.  Lo  and 
behold,  he  talks  like  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce ofBclal.  Writing  in  the  N«w  York 
Times,  he  says: 

"Temperamentally.  I  Hke  the  Idea  of  re- 
ducing Gcvernment  Interference  in  eco- 
nomic matters  to  the  minimum.  Most  of 
otu-  anc-stors  came  to  the  United  Slates 
from  Eurcps  because  they  thought  there 
was  more  freedom  here  from  the  heaw  hand 
of  Government.  It  is  in  our  blood  and  In 
the  air  we  breathe  to  hate  Government  in- 
terference. We  don't  want  to  be  dominated 
by  either  a  permanent  military  or  a  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy.  Both  tend  eventually 
to  become  bigoted,  thoughtless,  or  arbitrary  " 

Mr.  Wallace  then  la>'8  down  what  must 
seem  to  most  of  uj  an  eminently  reisonable 
proposilion.  "To  escape  from  excessive  Gcv- 
ernment planning  we  must  find  out  just 
what  is  the  smallest  amount  of  planning 
which  will  give  us  the  greatest  amount  of 
freedom."  There  are.  he  points  cut.  certain 
areas  of  Government  responsibility  which 
are  accepted.  First,  the  Government  must 
plan  with  respect  to  taxes.  Second,  It  must 
plan  With  respect  to  money.  Interes  rates, 
ant.  the  floating  of  loans.  Third,  the  Govern- 
ment must  lay  down  tariff  policies. 

Surely,  there  are  few  among  us  who,  view- 
ing in  retrospect  our  experience  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties,  cannot  go  along  with 
Mr.  Wallace  on  the  premise  that  What  we 
should  be  on  guard  against,  as  the  country 
seeks  recovery  from  the  impact  of  th«  biggest 
and  worst  of  all  wars,  is  not  so  much  govern- 
ment planning  as  bad  planning.. 

It  was  the  lack  of  Government  controls 
after  World  War  I  which  produced  the  spiral 
of  inflation,  to  bs  followed  by  deflation, 
bankruptcy,  unemployment.  When  inflation 
was  running  wild  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
did  not  even  seek  to  check  speculation  by 
raising  the  rediscount  rate.  We  are  aware 
today  that  it  was  idiotic  planning  for  the 
United  States,  a  great  creditor  country,  to 
expect  to  collect  on  foreign  debts  while  block- 
ing imports  from  debtor  nations  by  a  high- 
tapiff  policy. 

The  most  pressing  Immediate  matters  now 
before  Congress  arise,  of  course,  from  the 
sudden  ending  of  the  war.  cancellation  of 
war  orders,  the  Government's  retirement  as 
the  largest  buyer  in  the  American  market. 
A  few  days  ago  the  number  of  workers  thrown 
out  of  employment  was  estimated  at  2.0C0.- 
000.  The  figure  is  probably  much  higher  now, 
but  some  allowance  must  t>e  made  lor  the 
fact  that  many  -var  workers  are  willingly 
retiring  from  the  labor  market,  women  who 
are  returning  to  their  homes,  youngw  pec  pie 
who  will  go  back  to  school.  Meanwhile,  we 
must  visualize  the  gradual  demobilization 
of  millions  of  service  men  and  women.  The 
problem  of  employment  is  staggering. 

Fortunately,  while  .ndustry  is  speeding  re- 
conversion, old-age  and  unemployment  in- 
surance are  available  to  take  up  some  of  the 
slack.  In  his  recommendation  to  Congress, 
last  week.  President  Truman  was  only  mov- 
ing up  the  standard  in  the  kind  of  planning 
which  the  Government  embarked  upon  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  which  both  politirai  par- 
lies have  accepted  without  reservation.  He 
asked  the  Congress  to  supply  Federal  funds 
to  the  States  so  that  unemployment  com- 
pensation may  be  increased  to  a  maximum 
of  at  least  $25  a  week  over  a  period  of  23 
weeks 

This,  of  course,  is  only  a  twop-gap.  It  will 
help  during  the  reconversion  period.  The 
larger,  the  long-rarge  project,  is  the  breath- 
taking vision  of  an  industrial  system  v/hlch 
Will  provide  jobs  for  all  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work — permanently,  year  in  and  year 
out. 

Here  we  encounter  the  most  controversial 
Issue  whicl.  has  been  thrown  into  the  con- 
gressional hopper,  the  so-called  full  employ- 
ment bill.     Examination  of  the  bill,  which 
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doubtless  win  be  altered  prior  to  its  passage, 
would  seem  to  Indicate  that  it  has  stirred  up 
more  heat  than  is  warranted.  Far  from  be- 
ing a  drastic  proposal  for  the  socialization  of 
our  economy,  the  me^^ure  states  as  its  ob- 
Jectiv.?  the  strengthening  and  preservation 
of  cur  free  enterprise  system.  Under  lis  pro- 
visions the  President  would  each  year  pre- 
sent a  Job  budget  to  Congress.  This  would 
be  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  Jobs  private 
industry  might  be  expected  to  provide  If  a 
deflclt  of  Jobs  seemed  In  prospect,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  expected  to  propose  legislation 
calculated  to  stimulate  increased  employ- 
naenl  through  non-Federal  expenditure,  and. 
also.  If  this  appeared  Inadequ-ie.  to  recom- 
mend Government  expenditures  to  take  up 
the  slack. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  hope  it  would  help 
the  country  to  create  and  maintain  a  stable 
economy.  Opponents  are  fearful  that  it 
would  Inaugurate  a  new  era  of  checks  and 
controls  and  Impose  tax  burdens  on  Industry 
that  would  limit  production  and  produce  a 
lower  standard  of  living. 

Due  caution  Is  always  in  order  In  planning 
new  social  experiments,  but  Is  there  not  a 
greater  danger  m  a  critical  hour  like  the 
present  one,  when  mankind  Is  emerging  from 
the  shadow  of  death  and  groping  for  a  freer 
and  fuller  life,  that  we  shall  err  on  the  side 
of  timidity. 

Over  large  sections  of  the  earth  a  socialized 
economy  now  prevails.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land, weakened  and  impoverished,  are  turn- 
ing to  a  program  of  evolutionary  socialism. 
We  In  the  United  States,  stimulated  by  the 
countrys  mirRCulous  record  of  wartime  pro- 
duction, still  have  tremendous  faith  In  the 
Vitality  of  our  economic  system. 

As  a  result  of  our  wartime  experience,  the 
people  of  this  country,  political  leaders,  in- 
dustrialists, members  of  l&hoT  unions,  are 
clinging  to  the  vision  of  a  system  of  free  en- 
terprise so  Integrated  and  efflcient  that  it  will 
not  be  subject  to  violent  fluctuations,  but 
will  permit  the  American  people  to  enjoy  a 
high  standard  of  living  and  to  preserve  their 
free  political  Institutions.  Indeed,  we  have 
always  had  this  vision:  increased  efflciency. 
good  wages,  low  prices,  maximum  purchasing 
power,  and  high  volume  cf  production. 

This  Is  lhc»  current  American  plan.  If  It  is 
the  policy  of  our  Government  to  aid  in  this 
planning,  why  should  we  be  cynical  or 
pessimistic  about  It? 
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HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

IN  THE   H( 'I  .Si-    (^y  RFPHK- KNTATIVES 
f''    :. :.    S'jicuibtT  16.  1945 

Mr  MAYiYlS  <  f  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ::.:•:  :  t\o  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  statement  made  by  me  before 
the  Committee  on  Election  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  and  Repre.senu- 
tiv<?s  in  Congress  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resohition  65,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  President: 

Mr  Chairman,  in  requesting  a  hearing 
before  this  committee,  I  have  been  prompted 
not  so  much  by  my  own  personal  views  on 
the  no-:hu-d-term  tradition  as  by  the  re- 
p««ted  urging  of  many  Americana  who  feel 


the  critical  conditions  of  the  world  now  make 
It  more  important  than  ever  to  set  up  safe- 
guards to  protect  our  traditional  freedom 
under  representative  government.  I  dont 
t)elleve  any  man  on  this  committee,  or  in 
the  whole  Congress,  will  lew  this  subject 
from  a  partisan  standpoint.  Certainly  we 
have  had  ample  evidence  In  the  past  20  years 
that  governments  can  be  overturned  or  un- 
dermined from  within  and  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  founding  fathers  was  profound.  They 
sought  to  build  into  the  Constitution  f.ie 
checks  and  balances  and  limitations  of 
power  which  have  so  far  been  the  bulwark 
of  our  personal  liberties.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
amendments  defined  those  liberties. 

As  you  all  luiow.  the  question  of  limiting 
the  tenure  of  office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  seriously  debated  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  Many  of  the 
most  distinguished  delegates  urged  on  the 
Convention  the  adoption  of  a  clause  which 
would  plpce  a  constitutional  liTiitatlon  upon 
the  number  of  terms  any  President  could 
serve.  After  serious  deliberation  the  Con- 
vention finally  decided  not  to  adopt  such  a 
clause.  Their  failure  to  do  so  has  often  been 
cited  by  various  persons  as  the  authority  for 
opposing  such  suggested  limiutlons  today. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  the 
men  who  met  in  Constitution  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia were  assembled  there  because  the 
framework  of  national  government  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  had  already 
proven  to  be  much  too  weak  and  disorgan- 
ized to  provide  that  stable  and  responsible 
government  this  Nation  required.  Their  re- 
sponsibility at  the  Convention,  therefore, 
was  to  strengthen  our  National  Government 
and  to  try  to  lay  down  principles  of  its  func- 
tioning for  succeeding  generations.  In  a 
measure  they  were  operating  in  a  vacuum. 
They  were  forced  to  conjecture,  and  it  wa.s 
finally  decided  that  limiting  the  President's 
tenure  of  office  might  place  too  great  a  liml- 
tation  upon  the  functioning  of  the  pro- 
posed government  and  that  it  might  thereby 
weaken  it.  It  is  clear  from  the  debates  that 
this  was  a  matter  intentionally  left  by  the 
f ramers  of  the  Constitution  for  decision  later 
in  the  operations  of  the  new  Goverument. 

Actual  experience  in  the  functioning  of 
our  Government  under  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Constitution  quickly  demon- 
strated that  such  limitation  was  practical, 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency.  It  also 
became  apparent  that  tlie  authority  and 
prestige  of  the  Presidency  was  so  great  it 
wovild  tie  a  constant  temptation  to  an  am- 
bitious man  to  set  himself  up  in  office  for 
life  and  so  to  control  all  the  operations  cf 
Government  as  to  be  a  virtual  dictator. 

Therefore,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  a  suc- 
cession of  outstanding  national  leaders  frcm 
that  time  until  quite  recently  vigorotisly  up- 
held the  no-third-term  tradition  as  one  of 
the  unwritten  laws  of  our  Nation  and  as  one 
of    the    prime    safeguards    against    tyranny. 

Tyranny  is  a  danger  against  which  every 
American  naturally  miist  l>e  vigilant.  Our 
forefathers  knew  tyranny.  Thfy  knew  what 
It  meant  to  live  under  an  absolute  ruler. 
They  knew  all  the  restraints  and  restrictions 
and  all  the  discrimination  and  special  priv- 
ilege which  prefail  under  any  absolutism. 

They  thought,  therefore,  in  terms  of  safe- 
gU"»rding  this  Nation  against  the  establish- 
ment of  a  monarchy.  They  wanted  no  kings: 
no  royal  families:  no  dukes  and  duchesses: 
no  princes:  no  earls;  no  barons.  They  wanted 
liberty;  the  right  to  determine  their  own 
form  of  government;  the  right  to  give  to  that 
government  authority  suflBcient  only  to  en- 
able it  tc  operate.  They  did  not  wish  to  sub- 
mit to  the  j>ersonal  whims  of  any  monarch, 
or  bow  to  the  sp>ecial  privilege  of  caste. 

Only  men  who  have  had  personal  experi- 
ence with  such  tyrannical  customs  can  fully 
appreciate  the  frustration  and  the  misery 
they  bring  to  a  people.  The  men  of  that 
time  had  had  very  piftlnful  personal  experi- 
ence.   They  wanted  to  set  up  a  government 


alwajis  to  be  under  control  of  the  governed: 
a  government  whose  authority  and  power 
would  be  so  clearly  restricted  as  to  guarantee 
that  the  insttumeuts  of  power  would  rest  in 
manyi  hands  under  the  system  of  checks  and 
balanpes,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  one  or  a  few 
too  powerful  men. 

Slnfce  the  day  Thomas  Jefferson  established 
the  qo-third-term  principle  as  a  primary 
rule  1^  our  political  life,  Americans  have  ac- 
cepted it  and  endorsed  it  throughout  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Yet.  as  the  American 
people  in  each  generation  became  farther  re- 
move^ from  those  men  who  had  had  personal 
experience  with  tyrtmny,  the  fear  of  tyranny 
lost  ijts  sharpness  and.  in  time.  Americans 
begaa  to  take  for  granted  those  personal 
liberties  the  price  of  which  is  eternal  vigi- 
lance] 

NoW  today  Americans  of  this  generation 
have  been  with  their  own  eyes  the  horrors, 
and  l>ave  been  touched  in  their  own  lives 
by  tlKe  coercions  and  f lustrations  of  a  new 
kind  of  tyranny  far  more  deadly  than  any 
the  \*Drld  has  ever  known  before. 

We  of  this  generation  have  learned  that 
today  it  Is  not  kings  we  have  to  fear,  but 
dictators.  The  twentieth-century  tyrant  is 
not  otie  who  Inherits  a  throne,  but  one  who 
seizesia  government.  Twentieth -century  op- 
presslbn  Is  not  carried  on  in  the  name  of  a 
crown;  it  Is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  de- 
mocracy. We  have  learned  that  the  first  step 
In  twientleth-century  tyranny  is  populariz- 
ing a  "supercolossal"  leader. 

We  have  seen  the  factions  supporting  such 
leade*  Infiltrate  into  the  governments  of 
Europfe  and  of  Asia.  We  have  seen  the  bru- 
talltyj  the  ruthlessness.  and  the  utter  dis- 
regard of  humane  principles  which  have  been 
typicafl  of  all  their  scheming  for  power. 

We  have  just  fought  a  war  because  of 
them.  We  have  sacrificed  the  lives  or 
wounded  the  bodies  of  more  than  1  000  000 
Americans  to  defeat  them.  We  have  sub- 
jected! other  millions  of  men  to  the  hard- 
ships, j  the  privations,  and  the  misery  of 
the  btttlefields.  of  the  skies,  of  the  beaches 
and  tte  seas 

We  have  asked  these  men  to  make  this 
sacrifice  in  the  name  of  freedom.  It  is  our 
duty  to  them  and  to  our  children,  and  to  our 
children  s  children  to  set  up  those  barriers  to 
ambition  which  alone  can  guarantee  that 
libertf. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  partisan  consid- 
eraUofa  today  in  strengthening  our  Consti- 
tuiioi^  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  its  in- 
te-iritj  and  reinforce  its  guaranties  of  orderly 
Ubertt  under  the  law  to  American  citizens. 

It  ft  today  no  reflection  upon  any  indi- 
vidual to  adopt  a  constitutional  amendment 
Imuti^g  Presidential  tenure  of  office  We 
are  doling  with  a  fundamental  principle  and 
a  deafly  danger,  and  not  with  personalities. 
Mr.  Ttuman  Is  at  this  time  not  a  Candidate 
to  succeed  himself  for  even  a  second  term. 
There!  Is  no  question,  however,  u  to  the 
Jjroprlety,  under  the  ti-aditional  practices  of 
Amerfcan  poUtics,  of  bis  doing  so,  if  he 
chocsis. 

Thd  tradition  against  a  third  term  Is 
broke$.  There  are  no  further  restraints 
upon  the  ambitious.  We  now  have  had  the 
e;.perience  of  continuing  an  adminUtratlon 
in  otg^e  for  more   than   two  terms. 

It  ^ust  now  be  apparent  to  all  that  any 
President  who  remains  in  office  too  long  wiU 
naturally  surround  himself  with  a  ring  of 
palaca  favorites— men  whose  sole  Intere.'^r 
would!  be  to  perpetuate  their  patron  in  ofj :e 
and  tlius  establish  and  maintain  for  them- 
eelves  a  vested  interest  in  bureaucracy  and 
power,  an.i  thus  enjoy  the  selfish  fruits  of 
politKjal  monopoly.  As  the  power  of  the 
Presidency  increases,  so  does  their  power  in- 
crease. And  since  their  prestige  and  even, 
in  soitie  cases,  their  personal  fortunes  de- 
pend tpon  his  remaining  In  ofBce.  they  will 
seek  iti  a  hundred  and  one  concealed  and 
cynical  ways  to  prevail  upon  him  to  do  so. 
remains  tu  office  and  their  power  in- 
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crises  so  is  increasingly  placed  in  the  hands 
of  irresponsible  men  the  ability  ta  maneuver 
whole  departments  and  influence  whole  na- 
tions to  foster  their  own  personal  Interests, 
with  cynical  disregard  of  the  rl(;hts  or  the 
welfare  of  American  citizens. 

How  easy  It  wcu'.d  be.  then,  at  some  future 
time  if.  to  remain  in  power,  tuch  men  saw  fit 
to  overthrow  our  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment; to  establish  cvej-  an  unsuspecting 
people  a  dictatorship  of  such  absolute 
tyranny  that  the  rights  of  American  citizens, 
and  even  their  very  lives,  would  be  subject 
to  the  whims  of  men  over  whom  the  people 
would  hRve  no  control.  We  have  seen  such 
events  take  place.  We  have  seen  wicked  men 
in  wicked  ways  accomplish  thos^  very  evil 
designs  in  other  countries  in  this  £?eneratton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  honorable  raembers  of 
this  committee,  in  the  name  of  the  millions 
of  tortured  and  murdered,  in  the  name  of 
all  those  millions  of  starved  and  dejected 
humanity  v.ho  know  the  brutality  of  the 
secret  police  and  the  horrors  of  the  concen- 
tration camp— gentlemen.  In  the  name  of 
Americans  of  this  generation,  living  and  dead, 
and  In  the  name  of  yet  unborn  generations 
of  America.  I  ask  that  ycu  take  prompt  action 
to  start  the  machinery  in  motion  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  limiting  ths  tenure  cf 
office  In  the  Presidency  to  two  terms  of  4  years 
each.  We  must  make  certain  that  the  kind 
of  government  which  has  made  America  the 
greatest  Nation  In  the  world  is  safeguarded. 

I  have  several  citations  and  quotations 
which  I  wish  to  submit  as  a  part  cf  my  re- 
marks to  this  committee.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Thomas  Jefferson,  among  numerous  other 
declarations  against  more  than  two  terms  In 
the  Presidency,  said: 

"If  some  termination  to  the  services  cf  the 
Chief  Magistrate  be  not  fixed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, or  supplied  by  practice,  his  office 
nominally  for  4  years,  will  in  fact  become  for 
life;  and  history  shows  how  easily  that  de- 
generates into  an  inheritance." 

Jefferson  said  again: 

"Should  a  President  consent  to  be  a  candi- 
date fcr  a  thiid  election  I  trust  ho  would  be 
rejected  on  this  demonstration  of  ambitious 
views." 

All  down  through  our  history  are  many 
IncidenU  that  prove  how  loyal  our  people 
and  our  Presidents  have  been  to  this  tradi- 
tion established  by  Washington.  William 
Henry  Harrlion  took  office  pledged  to  one  term 
only.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  favored  onlv  one 
term  for  a  President  and  was  not  a  candidate 
for  a  second  term.  Cleveland,  in  his  charac- 
teristic strong  language,  declared  himself 
against  a  third  term.  McKinley  said,  -I  am 
not  and  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  a  third 
term." 

This  question  of  limiting  the  Presidential 
term  to  two  is  not  a  partisan  question  It 
has  never  been  a  partisan  question. 

As  far  back  as  December  15.  1875.  In  the 
Forty-fourth  Congress,  first  session.  In  vol- 
ume 4.  part  1,  page  228.  we  found  that  a 
Member,  Mr.  Springer,  offered  a  resolution  to 
limit  the  President  to  two  terms.  The  reso- 
lution carried  by  144  ayes  to  2  noes. 

In  1896  the  Democratic  convention  adopt- 
ed a  plank  as  follows:  "We  declare  it  to  be 
the  unwritten  law  of  the  Republic  estab- 
lished by  custom  and  usage  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  and  sanctioned  by  the  example  of 
the  greatest  and  wisest  of  those  who  founded 
and  maintained  cur  Government,  that  no 
man  should  be  elected  for  a  third  term  of  the 
Presidential  office  ' 

Again  in  1912.  the  Democratic  platform  on 
Which    Wocdrow    Wilson    was    elected,    and 
which  Mr    PranUln  D.  Roosevelt  supported 
said: 

•'No  man  should  be  eligible  for  a  third  term 
Of  the  Presidential  office." 

In  1928.  when  some  people  hnagined  Mr. 
Calvin  CooUdge  might  aspire  to  a  third 
term,  even  though  one  of  his  terms  was  not 
elective,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
adopted  a  resolution  against  a  third  term. 


It  was  supported  by  practically  all  of  the 
Democrats  in  the  Senate.  The  resolution 
was  as  follows: 

'Raolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  tlie  precedent  established  by  Wash- 
ington and  other  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  in  retiring  from  the  Presidential  office 
after  their  second  term  has  become,  by  a  iml- 
versai  concurrence,  a  part  of  our  republican 
system  of  government,  and  that  any  depar- 
ture from  this  time-honored  custom  would 
be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with 
peril  to  our  free  institutions," 

This  resolution  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Robert  M.  La  Follette.  of  Wisconsin,  who 
was  net  a  Damccrat.  and  was  supported  by  a 
vote  cf  56  yeas  to  26  nays,  with  12  not  voting. 
To  shew  the  nonpartisan  character  of  this 
qU28tion.  I  desire  to  point  out  that  among 
the  Senators  voting  for  the  no-third-term 
resolution  were  the  following; 

Ashurst,  Democrat,  Arizona;  Barkley  (pres- 
ent majority  leader  in  the  Senate) .  Democrat, 
Kentucky:  Black  (now  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court).  Democrat.  Alabama; 
Blaine,  Republican.  Wisconsin;  Borah,  out- 
standing Republican,  Idaho;  Bratton  (now 
Federal  judge  to  New  Mexico).  Democrat. 
New  Mexico.  Among  others  were  Senators 
Copeland.  Democrat,  of  New  York;  Couzens. 
Republican,  of  Michigan;  Curtis,  Republican, 
of  Kansas:  Gerry,  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island: 
Glass.  Democrat,  of  Virginia:  Harrison.  Dam- 
ccrat. of  Mississippi  (since  deceased);  Hay- 
den,  Democrat,  of  Arizona:  La  Follette.  Re- 
publican, of  Wisconsin;  McKellar  (President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate).  Democrat,  Ten- 
nessee; Neely.  Democrat,  West  Virginia;  Nor- 
ris  (since  deceased).  Independent.  Nebraska; 
Nye,  Republican,  of  South  Dakota;  Pittman. 
Democrat,  of  Nevada;  Robinson,  Democrat, 
of  Arlxansas;  Shipstead.  Farmer-Labor,  of 
Minnesota:  Tydlngs,  "Democrat,  Maryland; 
Wagner,  Democrat,  of  New  York;  Walsh, 
Democrat  (since  deceased),  Montana,  and 
Wheeler,  Democrat,  Montana. 

Many  more  citations  could  be  made  to 
show  that  this  question  is  not  in  any  sense 
partisan,  but  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
I  have  made  will  be  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  point  I  wish  to  make. 

It  must  be  the  determination  all  of  these 
people  showed  in  not  wanting  more  than  two 
terms  in  the  Presidency  for  an  individual  still 
exists.  The  fact  that  the  tradition  was  shat- 
tered has  not  minimized  the  dangers  in  the 
least.    It  has  accentuated  them, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  letters 
from  Mr.  John  W.  Davis,  candidate  of 
the  Democratic  Party  for  the  Presidency 
in  1924.  and  from  Mr.  Bainbridee  Colby, 
Secretary  of  State  under  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, both  of  which  I  insert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Davis.  Polk.  Wardwell, 

Sunderland  &  Kiendl. 
New  York,  N.  Y..  November  13,  1945. 
Hon.  JosEFH  W.  Martin.  Jr., 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  I  understand  that 
hearines  are  to  be  held  on  the  15th  and  16th 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  65  proposed  by 
yourself  limiting  to  two  terms  the  occupancy 
of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  be 
able  to  appear  before  the  committee  and  give 
my  modest  support  to  this  resolution.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  I  am  now  in  the  midst 
of  a  trial  which  I  am  unable  to  leave  on 
either  of  the  dates  mentioned.  If  there  Is 
any  way  in  which  It  could  be  accomplished 
without  my  presence,  I  should  like  to  be  on 
record  among  those  emphatically  in  favor  of 
such  an  amendment. 

It  not  only  is  expedient  but,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, Is  Imperative.  For  150  years  we  got 
along  with  the  two-term  tradition.  Many 
statesmen  of  all  parties  from  time  to  time 
have  raised  their  voice*  in  favor  of  It,  but  a 


tradition  once  broken  ceases  to  have  binding 
power.  Only  law  expressed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion can  take  Its  place. 

The  basis  of  the  tradition  and  the  reason 
for  your  amendment  is  the  sound  principle 
sanctioned  by  all  history  that  no  free  gov- 
ernment can  survive  the  comir.g  of  a  per- 
manent Chief  Executive,  least  of  all  an  Execu- 
tive with  the  vast  and  increasing  powers 
which  we  have  conrerred  upon  the  President. 
There  is  not  and  there  can  never  be  in  this 
country  an  indispensable  man.  There  can- 
not be  under  any  system  of  self-government. 
The  only  check  upon  governmental  error  Is 
a  cleansing  rotation  In  office. 

I  do  not  labor  the  point  as  I  expressed  my- 
self somewhat  fully  on  it  In  hearings  before 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  Senate  in  1940  when  the  ques- 
tion WES  brought  forward.  1  think  my  re- 
marks appear  in  the  Conche-sional  Record 
on  Stptember  19  of  that  year.  If  I  were  free 
this  week  to  appear  before  the  committee, 
there  is  nothing  I  would  subtract  from  what 
I  then  said,  and  I  am  not  svne  that  I  would 
have  a  great  deal  to  add. 

With  every  hope  for  the  adoption  of  your 
resolution,  I  am 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Davis. 

New  York  Crrr,  November  is,  1945, 
Hon.  Joseph  W.  IvIartin.  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Martin:  I  had  hoped  to  attend 
the  hearing  called  for  today  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Election  of  the  President, 
but  I  am  unable  to  make  the  trip  to  Wash- 
ington at  this  time. 

May  I,  however,  express  to  you  briefly  the 
great  Importance  I  attach  to  your  resoluUon 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  the  llmitaUon  of  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  President.  I  can  hardly  think 
of  eny  subject  more  worthy  of  the  serious 
study  and  attention  of  the  Congress.  It  la 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  survival  of  the 
Republic  may  be  wrapped  up  in  it. 

The  members  of  your  committee  are  too 
well  grounded  In  the  history  of  our  country 
to  make  necessary  a  reciUl  of  the  declara- 
tions of  Washington  and  the  great  Presi- 
dents who  for  150  years  have  adhered  to  the 
historical  precedent  which  he  established  by 
refusal  to  accept  election  as  President  for  a 
tenure  beyond  two  terms.  It  was  firmly  im- 
bedded In  our  national  thinking  until  very 
recently  that  this  precedent  was  a  fixed  and 
hallowed  tradition  with  us  and  had  acquired 
morally  the  force  of  a  constitutional  limita- 
tion, the  validity  of  positive  law. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have  de- 
clared repeatedly  by  formal  resolution  their 
belief  in  Its  wisdom  and  vital  need. 

Jefferson  w«s  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
a  definite  period  to  the  retention  of  the  Presi- 
dential office  was  necessary  to  safeguard  our 
elective  form  of  government,  thtis  ranging 
himself  with  Washington,  who  expressed  the 
belief  that  no  President  would  ever  be  able, 
by  any  practicable  intrigue,  to  continue  him- 
self in  office,  much  less  perpetuate  himself 
in  it,  but  In  "the  last  stage  of  corrupted 
morals  and  political  depravity." 

Grover  Cleveland,  at  a  much  later  date 
renewed  the  warning  against  a  plurality 
of  terms  for  a  President,  citing  the  "allure- 
ment of  power,  the  temptation  to  retain 
public  place  once  gained,  and,  more  than  all, 
the  avaUabillty  which  his  party  finds  in  an 
incumbent,  whom  a  hoard  of  office  holders 
support,  with  a  zeal  born  of  benefits  received 
and  a  hope  of  favors  yet  to  come." 

We  have  now  seen,  and  recently,  these  evils, 
swollen  beyond  anything  recorded  In  history, 
unleashed  and  shamelessly  pressed  into  serv- 
ice in  the  effort  to  keep  a  President  in  ofllce 
for  a  plurality  of  terms.  The  apprehended 
dangers  against  which  we  were  warned  have 
overtaken  and  enveloped  us.    We  have  even 
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hMird  men  In  high  cmcial  poeltlon  In  a  recent 
admlnlstrmtlon  declare  that  the  whole  duty 
of  a  party  in  power  Is  ~to  spend  and  spend,  to 
tax  and  tax.  and  elect  and  elect." 

Such  haa  become  apparently  the  whole 
Voapel  of  btireaocracy.  If  not  of  politics  In 
general. 

Our  Government  ts  not  built  upon  the 
theory  that  the  powers  we  vest  In  an  elected 
oOdal  shall  be  thrown  Into  the  scales  of  a 
political  contest,  to  b^  exercised  In  his  own 
Interest  or  to  Insure  hts  retention  In  ofllce. 
Tbis  la  aomethlng  the  people  will  not  toler- 
ate. 

We  have  seen  that  we  require  a  greater 
protection  than  ts  afforded  by  a  "tradition" 
however  sacred,  and  vital  to  our  survival 
as  a  nation.  We  ha\-e  reached  the  time  when 
the  limitation  of  tenure  of  the  Presidential 
oAc*  mtat  be  si'  '^'d   by  express  pro- 

vMon  In  our  Cn;  ii. 

The  proposed  constitutional  amendment. 
BOW  before  your  committee  with  Its  express 
limitation  upon  a  President's  eligibility  for 
reelection,  provides  a  protection  to  our  form 
Of  government  which  ts  sca-ely  needed— a 
»eed  which  has  been  amply  demonstrated  In 
otu-  experience. 

Respectfxilly  yours. 

Batnbhidci  Coi-bt. 


F;)r  [i-  !'er  Occapd*  on.:,!  T'O'^p^ 

h:.\  :  I  N6ION  OF  I  :■->■!  \rks 
HON    ^V.aT  KORAN 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

F"     .',   \iyvember  16.  1945 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  little 
heralded,  yet  of  tremendous  possibilities, 
wa.s  a  radio  broadcast  put  into  the  Con- 
CREssK  N\:.  RF-nrD  by  my  colleaisue  the 
Rentlf  ■  :.  ::i.r  Massachusetts,  Hon. 
(■;  -R-  >  ~  K  Ci-.f.<;oN  It  was  the  broadcast 
u;  .M;  iiubert  W.  Krep-loh,  commentator 
on  a  radio  station.  WSPR.  at  SprinEyfleld. 
Mass.  It  can  be  found  on  page  A4366  of 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Rbcoro  and  I  commend  it  as  good  reading 
to  thoughtful  people  everywhere. 

Mr.  Kreeeloh  comments  on  the  difficul- 
ties we  have  found  in  occupying  Ger- 
many. With  certain  modifications,  hi.s 
comments  can  be  applied  to  the  problems 
we  encounter  in  the  occupation  of  Japan. 
He  sugeests  that  we  should  have  had 
troops  especially  trained  for  the  occupa- 
tion <-f  ^.h-  rcnqwvred  countri.-  W.>  have 
doi>-  ,:  vi;-;.  .(  n.bal  tn.".;;,>-  kuI  .^.--e  now 
aet-r.  -u:  r.-r,  ,:■,?;■■  ru~  ;n  •>r<A--  That  these 
v*"i-v:\-^^     tj)  \:      ;-,«'      brill, c.^l^     home     as 
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*    >h\  suggestion.*;  are  worthy 

cf  r.ju.  PtrsonalJy  I  rh:nk  they  are 
worthy  of  legislative  ^ m  to  put  them 
into  .inn),  -in*..  -  r, ,  ■  n,,  suggests  that 
occ.p.i::  i.\.  ,t::!i  ,  ,  fi;  ■  -hould  be  vol- 
unteers—tl    ..f  u  ,>  ;n; ,    i  d'-;retotake 

Prj  ft       1  »->       ♦'>■■.         .IV-  . 

■'•      -  •     ■■•    ^^ '  . .-.   '  :    i*    .luyins  a  con- 

*''**'-■  <'•-:■.;:■■  f'..  f',:-:h.er  su??e5ts 
that  officers,  a.s  well  as  men  for  this  pur- 
po«^r,  should  be  carefuHv  .-^^^'^cted  for 
above-average  intellisenc.  u:.  J  that  they 
should  be  over  21  y  .i:  .  .;  age.  For 
training  he  says  that  eins„  ::a.^.>  -hn'uid  be 
overwhelminRly  placed  on  -pu  ,:■...  uid 
political  mdoctnnat.;rn  aesijne:!  to 
equip  The  trainees  u-.rri  .t  ••,->.>  .-.f  knowl- 
edge naturally  lacking  in  our  army  of 
occupation. 


Under  the  circumstances,  he  feels  that 
the  period  of  training  should  be  rela- 
tively short  and  that  every  facility  avail- 
able to  American  colleges  should  t>e  used 
for  this  training  immediately.  He  sug- 
gests that  their  pay  be  satisfactory. 
The  period  of  service  should  be  limited, 
and,  la.stly,  he  suggests  that  these  occu- 
pational armies  should  have  a  distinc- 
tive uniform. 

As  a  further  comment  on  the  unsatis- 
factory reports  from  our  armies  of  oc- 
cupation. Mr  Marquis  Childs,  comment- 
ing In  the  Washington  Post  recently, 
states  that  the  .school  of  military  govern- 
ment gave  only  the  most  rudimentary 
grounding  in  how  to  fix  sewers  and  or- 
ganize .soup  kitchens.  And.  he  concludes 
his  column  with  a  statement  that  "oc- 
cupation is  demoralizing  to  occupier  and 
occupied.  It  is  especially  so  for  Ameri- 
cans with  no  background  or  preparation 
for  the  ta>k.  There  are  ways  to  control 
Germany  and  we  must  find  them.  The 
dangers  in  the  present  approach  are  too 
grave  to  ignore  any  longer." 

And  .<:o  it  seems  that  in  our  occupa- 
tional efforts,  both  in  Germany  and  in 
Japan,  things  will  not  happen  auto- 
matically. If  we  do  not  want  this  war 
to  have  been  fought  in  vain,  if  we  want 
to  create  an  atmosphere  which  will  breed 
good  will,  we  1  ad  best  give  some  thought 
and  intelligent  action  to  the  development 
of  occupational  forces.  Such  a  project 
could  very  easily  have  byproducts  of  ex- 
perience and  gathered  knowledge  that 
would  help  us  tremendously  as  we  con- 
template our  military  preparedness  for 
the  peace  to  come.  An  improvement  in 
our  occupational  program  could  defi- 
nitely Hmit  the  threats  to  America.  And 
it  is  the.^e  threats,  unfortunately,  which 
today  appear  to  be  shaping  our  policies 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  Childs'  article  follows: 
Washijicton   Callikg 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

D.'.NGEX  SICNiLLS   FBOM    GSRMANT 

By  various  channels  reports  are  coming  out 
of  Germany  that  make  It  plain  the  American 
occupying  force  In  the  American  zone  is  suf- 
tenng  somethmg  approaching  a  break-down 
of  discipline. 

Shortly  before  be  came  to  this  country 
General  Eisenhower  tokl  his  commanders  to 
see  to  it  that  regulations  were  observed  more 
closely.  Phrased  in  careful  militarv  lan- 
guage, It  must  be  puzzling  those  rho  did  not 
know  the  background. 

Members  of  Congress  have  been  told  of 
looting  and  disorder  on  a  scale  too  consider- 
able to  be  Ignored.  Returning  observers  may 
have  exaggerated  what  they  saw  and  heard 
but  the  feeling  persists,  nevertheless,  that 
there  is  reason  for  worry. 

This  directly  concerns  an  American  who 
has  come  through  the  war  not  onlv  with  a 
very  great  reprutation  but  with  the  deep  re- 
gard of  Americans  everywhere.  General 
Elsenhower  Is  giving  his  views  this  week  on 
the  military  problems  that  we  face  in  the 
immediate  future.  He  is  taking  a  brief  leave 
from  his  assignment  In  Germany  as  reports 
are  circulated  that  he  will  soon  succeed  Gen- 
eral Marshall  as  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  Job  of  occupation  commander  would 
In  any  event  have  been  a  thankless  one.  Even 
with  all  the  real  diplomatic  skill  he  possesses, 
Elsenhower  was  certain  to  And  it  dtfflcult. 

Given  In  the  circumstances,  the  assign- 
ment was  Impossible.  Preparation  of  per- 
sonnel for  the  occupation  was  feeble  to  the 
point  of  being  ftrtlle. 
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Tha  School  of  Military  Government  at 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  gave  only  the  most  nidi- 
mentajry  grounding  In  hew  to  fix  sewers  and 
organtee  soup  kitchens.  It  aasumed  that  the 
occupation  would  go  on  in  a  social  and  po- 
litical j  vacuum.  The  same  officers  in  charge 
of  that  school  later.  In  England,  boondoggled 
with  an  unrealistic  planning  council  for  Gel- 
many  which  added  little  light  or  leading. 

Thei,  after  thf  occupation  began.  Eisen- 
hower and  his  staff  had  the  utmost  difflculty 
la  ge  ting  directions  out  of  Washington. 
They  '  »ere  compelled  to  improvise  and  tem- 
porize because  they  could  get  no  policy  line 
clearl]  laid  down. 

The  reason  was  obvious.  There  has  been 
a  coMict  within  the  Government  and.  ui  a 
sense,  [in  public  opinion. 

^y  this  grew  out  of  a  long-sustained 
mda  for  a  "harsh  peace."  It  grew  out 
belief  that  the  Allies,  through  their 
occupying  forces,  could  imp  ;6e  on  Germany 
a  ne^  and  simplified  economy  and  a  new 
life. 
le  this  may  have  been  theoretically 
possible,  it  has  not  proved  so  in  practice. 
A  maji»r  obstacle  has  been  in  getting  agree- 
ment on  a  common  jx)licy  among  the  four 
occupflng  forces.  Governing  a  Germany 
carvM  into  four  separate  pieces  has  proved 
all  buf  impossible. 

As  b  congressional  committee  recently 
pointcfl  out.  the  harvest  of  this  policy,  or  lack 
of  pcUcy,  wiU  soon  be  reaped.  It  will  be 
retipea  in  terras  of  mass  starvation,  mass 
deaib.jmass  disorder  and  the  daxigpr  ol  an 
epidermic  which  will  not  be  confined  within 
the  bofc-ders  of  Germany. 

The  British  are  already  aware  of  this.  They 
live  n«  St  door  to  Europe.  As  recent  debates 
in  Pailiament  indicate,  they  are  fearful  cf 
tlie  consequences,  with  Socialist  members 
more  Emphatic  than  Confcrvatives  in  warn- 
ing ol!  what  is  to  come  in  the  next  few 
month^. 

Wh<^  it  is  reflected  in  black  headlines  and 
appallitig  newsreels.  many  Americana  wUl  be 
ahocke^l  and  surprised.  They  will  look  around 
for  a  ;^apegoat. 

GeiK  ral  Eisenhower  should  not  be  victi- 
mized. If  he  Is  to  be  made  Chief  of  Staff,  now 
la  the  1  ime.  It  Is  time.  too.  to  recast  our  Ger- 
man p>Ucy. 

Occvj  pation  Is  demoralizing  to  occupier  and 
occupi(  d.  It  is  especially  so  for  Americans 
with  K  o  background  or  preparation  for  the 
task.  ' 'here  are  ways  to  control  CJermany  and 
we  mu  t  fliid  them.  The  dangers  in  the  pres- 
ent approach  are  too  grave  to  Ignore  any 
longer. 


Watch:  Commodity  Prices — Pressures  Are 
ftising  Rif  ht  Across  tke  Board 


JXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

I  or  OKLAHOUil 

IN  TVE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  16.  194S 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause #f  the  apparent  feeling  of  many  in 
the  Hoijse  and  also  in  the  business  world 
that  tlhe  threat  of  real  and  devastating 
Infiatidn  has  passed.  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  magazine.  Business 
Week,  dated  November  3.  1945.  This 
magazine,  considered  as  an  authontatiTe 
source  on  business  information,  definitely 
predicts  the  grave  inftetionary  dangers 
the  country  is  facing  at  this  time  if  con- 
trols are  not  properly  continued.  The 
editorial  follows: 
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WATCH      COMMODFTT       PHICES PRESSt'EES       ARE 

RISING   RIGHT  ACEOSS  THE  EOAED 

Most  talk  has  been  about  prices  to  the 
consumer.  Actually,  manufacturers'  most 
Immediate  problems  are  In  raw  materials  and 
parts.  The  lid  would  blow,  without  any 
question,  but  for  OPA  restraints. 

Contracts  are  not  being  written  today  at 
fi.xed  prices.  Everybody  is  hedging  so  as  to 
get  the  benefit  of  price  increases,  to  pass  on 
costs. 

The  President's  latest  wage-price  order 
won't  alter  this.  It  strengthens  labors  wage 
demands  but  doesn't  promise  price  relief. 

Expectations  of  a  general  upward  revision 
of  prices  have  more  to  do  with  today's 
markets  than  have  the  ordinary  supply- 
demand  factors. 

Even  so.  demand  has  outrun  the  most 
optimistic  estimates. 

Many  observers  feared  that  serious  defla- 
tion might  threaten  the  Nation  sometime 
within  6  months  of  Japans  surrender.  As 
things  are  working  out,  the  pull  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Lay-cffs  have  been  below  estimates,  re- 
conversion has  started  faster,  Inflationary 
pressures  have  been  building  steadily  (Busi- 
ness Week.  October  20.  1945.  p.  9). 

Manufacturers  have  been  pressing  for 
more  raw  materials  than  the  mines  and 
mills,  for  one  reason  or  another,  could  turn 
out 

Extremely  strong  market  situations  have 
developed  In  practlcaUy  all  metals  with  steel 
and  copper  conspicuous  examples. 

Before  the  coal  strike,  steel  mills  were 
building  up  the  biggest  output  since  1929 
If  not  of  all  time.  This  despite  labor  short- 
ages. 

Use  of  copper  appears  to  be  breaking  all 
peacetime  records. 

Deliveries  of  steel  are  falling  farther  and 
farther  behind.  And  prices  set  are  usually 
those  prevailing  on  date  of  delivery. 

Thus  manufacturers  have  no  Idea  what  the  - 
steel  is  going  to  cost  them. 

Parts  makers,  too,  are  caught.  They  don't 
know  how  much  they  will  have  to  pay  for 
the  labor  and  steel  that  go  into  a  spring 
or  a  wheel  so  they  can't  quote  a  firm  price 
to  the  builder  of  motorcars. 

Construction  contractors  pad  their  bids  to 
cover  possible  higher  costs  cn  steel  and  other 
materials.  Consequently,  many  bids  are  re- 
jected. 

All  this  retards  the  rise  In  civUlan  produc- 
tion. 

Market  circles  are  tr.lklng  14  cents  a  pound 
for  copper,  up  from  the  long-standing  ceUlng 
of  12  cents.  This  hasn't  been  put  up  to 
OPA,  of  course. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  price  would  go 
up  if  the  lid  were  tilted. 

Domestic  production  Is  running  about 
65,CXX)  tons  a  month,  and  consumption 
100,000.  The  difference  is  made  up  from  im- 
ported metal  and  drafts  on  Inventories  held 
by  brass  and  copper  fabricators. 

All  this  Is  very  different  from  the  gloomy 
postwar  picture  painted  for  copper  as  re- 
cently as  a  few  months  ago.  Then  the  main 
worry  was  how  tightly  the  Government  would 
keep  Us  stock  pile  locked  up. 

Now  It's  how  to  get  enough  miners  to  dig 
the  metal  that  Is  needed. 

Use  of  lead  Is  running  60,000  tons  a  month, 
just  about  duplicating  the  record  of  the  late 
1920's.  During  the  last  months  of  the  war 
and  thus  far  In  reconversion,  we  have  cut 
deeply  into  the  stock  pile  of  Imported  metal. 
This  holding  ks  down  to  88,000  tons  against 
the  peak  of  276.000. 

The  outlook  on  lmp>orts  Is  uncertain.  Sup- 
pliers are  likely  to  hold  back  shipments  in 
the  hope  of  forcing  a  higher  ceiling  price. 

Nevertheless,  Imports  that  we  do  get  plus 
the  stock  pile  should  pad  out  domestic  mine 
output  sufficiently  to  meet  1946  needs. 

Largest  single  demand  factor  Is  storage  bat- 
teries, but  both  cable  and  paint  are  using 
large  quantities. 


Zinc,  with  record  supplies  In  siht.  might 
be  described  as  being  in  the  weake.<;t  market 
position  of  the  major  Industrial  metals.  Yet 
Its  price  Is  pressing  against  the  ceUing  right 
along  with  the  rest. 

And  quicksilver,  which  had  a  frightful  spell 
cf  peace  jitters  in  August,  has  been  rising  the 
last  few  days. 

Actually,  thcugh,  quicksilver  got  some 
special  help.  The  Gcvernment  took  12,000 
fl.sks  (76  pounds  each)  off  the  market  re- 
cently for  stock  pile,  and  12.000  flasks  are 
about  one-third  of  a  normal  prewar  years 

Hiking  the  price  cf  silver  from  45  to 
71  cents  has  not  yet  brought  suffl?ient  sup- 
plies Into  Eight  to  satisfy  the  rampant 
Jewelry  trade  and  other  users.  However. 
Canada  hasn't  raised  Its  ceiling,  and  the 
differential  of  about  30  cents  an  ounce  Is 
beginning  to  draw  concentrates  over  the 
border. 

Meanwhile,  the  congressional  silver  bloc  Is 
trying  hard  to  get  the  Treajurys  buying  price 
hoisted  from  71.11  cents  to  $1.29  an  ounce. 
It  will  never  be  happy  with  the  metal  bring- 
ing no  more  than  the  world  price. 

Difficulties  In  fixing  prices  In  sales  con- 
tracts are  typified  by  the  number  cf  escalator 
clauses  encountered  these  days.  Bear  in 
mind.  too.  that  a  parts  maker  who  buys  ma- 
terials on  such  a  clause  must  pass  costs  cn 
to  his  own  customers  on  some  similar  terms. 

A  similar  pricing  device  is  very  prevalent 
In  nonferrous  metals.  Most  sales  are  on  an 
average-price  basis,  the  average  being  for  a 
day  or  a  week  or  a  month  as  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  principals. 

Higher  prices  have  resulted  almost  without 
exception  on  articles  whose  ceilings  have 
been  raised  or  removed  lately. 

Several  such  Instances  are  mentioned  by 
the  National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents  in  Its  current  business  survey. 

Among  finished  products,  there  are  con- 
struction machinery  and  electrical  con- 
trollers. 

Rises  in  components  take  in  fractional 
horsepower  motors,  gray  iron  and  copper 
castings,  steel  forgings,  and  die  castings; 
prices  have  been  withdrawn  on  valves,  fit- 
tlnr^s.  and  cast-iron  pipe. 

Raw  materials  cited  Include  alcohol,  roeln, 
and  carbon  black;  a  request  for  higher  prices 
on  southern  pine  lumber  is  expected. 

Many  manufacturers  have  been  pinched  by 
costs  and  ceilings  to  a  point  where  they  no 
longer  are  making  unprofitable  or  narrow- 
profit  Items. 

That  has  been  familiar  for  a  long  time  In 
textiles.  Now  it  Is  reported  to  have  become 
general  in  heavy  V.r.os  F-'h  as  steel. 


Generosity  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  1  v;hiT[, 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  13,  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
another  evidence  of  the  generosity  of  the 
American  people  as  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  of  Boise,  Idaho,  In 
which  they  offer  to  accept  the  continua- 
tion of  rationing  if  necessary  that  the 
hungry  peoples  of  all  lands  may  be  fed. 
Surely  this  and  past  evidences  of  our 
desire  to  assist  the  imfortunates  of  other 
lands  should  be  sufficient  evidence  of  our 
friendship  and  our  desire  for  permanent 
peace.    I  feel  very  sure  that  if  a  vote  of 


all  the  small  nations  of  the  world  was 
taken  that  they  would  approve  the  re- 
tention of  the  atomic  bomb  in  our  keep- 
ing, for  they  know  they  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  United  States.  They  know 
we  are  not  imperialistic,  that  we  desire 
no  territory  from  others,  and  all  Asia 
knov.s  that  the  Filipinos,  temporarily 
placed  in  our  keeping,  enjoy  the  greatest 
freedom  and  the  highest  standard  of  hv- 
ing  of  any  people  in  the  Orient. 
Young  Women's  Christian 

associatjon. 
Boise,  Idaho.  October  12,  1945. 
Hon.   CoMPTON  I.   Wiim. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr  White:  The  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Boise  YWCA  is  vitally  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  food  for  people  In  Europe 
and  Asia  who  are  starving.  We  believe  that 
larger  allocations  of  food  can  be  sent  abroad 
without  Impairing  the  food*  supply  here  in 
the  United  States.  If  a  continuation  of 
rationing  is  necessary  to  Imure  a  greater  food 
supply  to  foreign  countries,  we  are  in  favor 
of  It. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Mrs.  Frid  W.  CRiCHratLD, 
Presidrvt    P-inrd  of  Directora, 


Fact  and  Fictioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

huN.  i'AlL  W,  >H.AFtR 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  16,  1945 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  enlightening  editorial  from 
the  November  10  editions  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune: 

FACT    AND   nCTlON 

Attorney  General  Clark's  account  of  the 
catching  of  eight  Nazi  saboteurs  landed  on 
the  east  coast  In  June  1942  provides  an  In- 
sight into  the  degree  of  credibility  which 
can  be  acco»-dcd  news  put  out  by  Government 
agencies,  especially  in  wartime.  Mr.  Clark's 
story  differs  In  Important  particulars  from 
the  romancing  Indulged  In  by  the  OfBce  of 
War  Information  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  at  the  time  the  saboteurs  were 
caught. 

In  releasing  the  record  of  the  secret  trial  of 
the  saboteurs  before  a  military  commission. 
Mr.  Clark  makes  clear  that  the  police  work 
which  led  to  their  arrest  was  simplicity  Itself. 
Four  of  the  Germans  landeC  on  Long  Island, 
the  other  four  in  Florida.  One  of  the  Long 
Island  party,  George  John  Dasch,  promptly 
gave  the  plot  away,  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  one  of  his  partners,  Ernest  Peter 
Burger. 

As  soon  as  he  had  made  his  way  from  Long 
Island  to  New  York  City,  Dasch  telephoned 
the  FBI  and  said  he  wanted  It  known  that  a 
few  daj's  later  he  would  contact  FBI  head- 
quarters In  Washington.  He  then  went  to 
Washington  and  telephoned  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
director  of  the  FBI,  disclosing  his  Identity  and 
his  mission  and  stating  that  he  had  Important 
Information  on  objectives  marked  for  sabo- 
tage. All  the  FBI  had  to  do  was  go  to  his 
hotel  and  pick  him  up.  Burger  was  netted  in 
New  York  with  no  more  effort.  With  the  In- 
formation provided  by  the  pair,  the  FBI 
rounded  up  the  rest  of  the  saboteurs  within 
two  weeks. 

There  wasnt  enough  melodrama  in  this 
prosaic  piece  of  police  work  to  satisfy  the 
OWI  and  FBI  when  they  put  out  their  stories 
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S  years  apo.  The  public  was  given  the  Im- 
ptmtioa  of  M-  Hoover.  Ln  Washington,  a 
maembodted  l: ....  directing  a  far-flung  net- 
i»  -  .  r  G-mtn.  ail  of  them  with  hats  pulled 
1  A  tr  their  eyes  and  speaking  out  of  the 
corners  of  theu-  mouths  In  whlsjpers.  Then — 
flash!  aa  Mr.  Hoovers  radio  press  agent  puts 
It— the  FBI  had  scored  again. 

The  OWI  also  made  Its  contribution  to  de- 
tective literature  with  the  account  of  how  a 
coast  gMardsmas  on  Long  Island  encountered 
tiie  saboteura  In  the  dark  and.  In  looking  into 
the  eyes  of  their  leader,  "was  alraid  he  might 
be  hypnotized."  It  made  quite  a  story.  The 
saboieurB  got  away  and  were  safely  in  hiding 
by  the  time  the  nlnrm  was  spreiid  and  the 
Coast  Guard  mustered  It*  forces.  The  OWI 
reticently  remarked,  'FBI  men  under  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  took  up  the  chase  from  there  and 
rounded  up.  not  only  the  men  who  had  landed 
In  the  fog  on  Amagansett  beach,  but  another 
group  that  had  been  landed  on  the  Florida 
coast."  No  vulgar  reference  to  voluntary 
stool  pigeoning  was  permitted  to  Intrude. 

The  OWI  had  a  lot  of  hack  writers  on  the 
Government  pay  roll  during  the  war.  They 
weren't  aqueamlsh  about  facts.  The  FBI.  of 
course,  likes  to  portray  Its  operations  on  the 
plane  of  high  Intrigue  and  master  minding, 
which  helps  when  appropriations  are  under 
discussion.  Wartime  censorship  and  secrecy 
made  It  possible  to  dish  out  hop  dreams  to 
the  public  as  news.  A  secret  Uial  before  a 
military  commission  helped  conceal  the  facts. 
The  fake  news  about  the  saboteurs  was  rela- 
tively harmless,  but  other  Government  agen- 
cies were  distorting  facts  about  far  more 
important  matters.  That  always  can  be  ex- 
pected If  government  Is  allowed  to  report  Its 
own  activities  without  Interference  from  a 
free  press.  The  bureaucrats  are  sure  to  make 
themselves  look  good. 

Aside  from  this,  the  true  story  of  the  sabo- 
teurs Indicates  a  grave  miscarriage  of  Justice. 
Dasch,  who  gave  the  Government  Its  case  on 
A  platter,  was  sentenced  to  30  years,  and 
Burger  to  life  Imprisonment.  If  Mr.  Clark 
is  now  telling  the  truth,  these  men  never 
intended  to  carry  out  their  mission.  The 
worst  they  deserve  is  deportation. 


Socialized  Medicinf'.  an  Insidious  Tnrtai 
to  Our  Form  of  Government 


rxTENSiox  ("F  !;?:^!^;:r:- 
HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

IN  Tin     HsT'   r    (  'r    !:{■;  H K. -  J-.NT ATIVES 

Friday.  November  16.  1945 

Mr.  I'lTMIFY  M:-  ?!v^aker,  under 
unanin;j,;.  L\,:..t::t,  1  .i:::  including  an 
address  I  made  th*s  afternoon  on  Social- 
Izf'd  Medicine,  an  Insidious  Tlireat  to  Our 
Form  of  Government,  before  the  Mont- 
gomery County  Republican  Women's 
Club,  the  Republican  Wnnr^n  s  Council 
of  Arlington,  and  t;.t  Fiirfax  County 
Republican  Women's  Ciub.  at  the  Broad- 
moor, in  the  Di.strlct  of  Columbia: 

Madam  President,  the  National  Resources 
Planning  Board  once  upon  a  time  said  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  etimulate, 
•sfiist.  or  undertake  to  provide  adequate 
medical  care  for  the  millions  of  our  people 
^l»o«e  need  cannot  be  fully  met  from  their 
own  resources.  A  glorious  appeal.  That  is 
Ssneraltzed  paternalism  raised  to  the  nth 
degree,  under  cover  of  humanitarianism,  im- 
possible of  realization  In  a  democratic  repub- 
lic where  free  enterprise  and  Individualism 
are  measures  of  our  ability  to  maintain  a 
<*einocr»cy. 


That  Is  what  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill  under  the  cover  of  Its  alleged  beneficent 
cloak  undertakes  to  do  for  everybody— de- 
serving or  not.     It  Is  revolutionary. 

Federal  aid  for  medical  care  and  socialized, 
federalized  medicine  are  no  more  alike  than 
a  cat  and  a  skunk.  They  may  look  alike.  3ret 
one  is  apt  to  regret  it  if  he  takes  a  skunk 
to  his  bosom  thinking  it  is  a  cat. 

Congress  is  now  appropriating  nearly  200 
million  dollars  a  year  to  assist  the  States  in 
developing  their  own  health  and  medical 
services.  We  provide  Federal  aid  for  ma- 
ternal and  child  health,  for  services  to 
crippled  children,  and  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  tuberculosis,  venereal  dis- 
eases, and  mental  disease.  Congress  wishes 
to  see  States  and  localities  develop  their  own 
health  programs.  Congress  will  aid  them 
financially.  But  so  far  Congress  has  shown 
no  desire  to  take  the  Job  away  from  the 
States  by  federalizing  medicine.  When  the 
States  do  the  Job  they  lay  down  the  rules; 
when  the  Federal  Government  does  the  Job 
some  official  in  Washington  writes  the  rtiles 
and  regulations. 

I  have  no  objection  to  using  Federal  funds 
to  help  the  Stat-es  provide  medical  care  for 
persons  with  low  incomes.  But  I  do  object 
to  creating  an  enormous  Federal  insurance 
fund  to  be  controlled  by  three  Government 
ofBcials,  as  Is  proposed  In  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  bill,  and  to  paying  all  the 
physicians  In  the  country  from  that  fund.  I 
do  not  want  to  compel  every  physician  to 
choose  between  being  a  Federal  Insurance 
practitioner  or  going  out  of  business.  And  1 
do  not  want  to  compel  every  worker  to  pay  an 
additional  I'i  percent  social  security  tax 
as  well  as  a  higher  Income  tax  to  buy  medical 
care  furnished  under  conditions  that  would 
be  Intolerable  for  free.  Independent  Amer- 
icans. 

Moreover,  the  Wa3rs  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  agrees  that  the  average  wage 
earner  cannot  and  wiU  not  tolerate  a  pay 
roll  tax  deduction  of  more  than  2  percent 
for  social  security.  The  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  bill  proposal  for  socialized  medicine 
contemplates  an  all-over  tax  of  8  percent.  4 
for  worker  and  4  for  employer.  That  is  one 
reason  why  the  bill  in  question  will  not 
become  law. 

What  the  women  of  this  country  should 
understand  is  that  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law 
their  Uvea  are  put  under  the  control  of  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States. 
Whether  or  not  their  unborn  children  shall 
live  is  put  at  a  hazard  for  that  they,  the 
pregnant  mothers,  cannot  be  assured  of  any 
right  to  choose  their  doctor,  or  their  hospital. 
TheFe  matters  will  be  handled  from  Wash- 
ington. 

If  only  the  real  Americans  among  the 
women  would  realize  what  is  being  at- 
tempted to  be  done  to  them  under  the  coyer 
of  something-for-nothing,  there  would  be  a 
revolution.     And  what  a  revolution! 

Socialized  medicine  is  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  this  republican  democracy,  and 
no  sane  woman  shovild  be  for  it  who  loves 
her  family  and  her  country.  She  should  be 
for  a  Ijetter  public  health,  help  from  the 
Federal  Government  where  the  State  cannot 
supply  necessary  aid,  more  hospitals,  and  so 
forth,  but  she  should  not  yield  up  the  control 
of  her  life  to  those  who  are  really  trying  to 
take  over  this  Government  under  the  subter- 
fuge of   humanitarlantsm. 

Behind  this  alleged  humanitarian  program 
of  so-ca;ied  planned  economy  is  to  be  found 
the  ba£is  and  thesis  for  a  plinned  and  so- 
cialized America.  It  undertaices  Insidiously 
the  establishment  of  universal  medical  serv- 
ice for  everyljody  for  nothing. 

Next  will  come  the  socialiration  of  dentists, 
lawyers,  undertakers,  perhaps,  and  everybody 
else. 

It  la  a  proposal  to  establi^ih  a  form  of 
socialiana.  a  socialistic  movement  as  unadul- 


terated as  If  It  came  from  the  sanctified  pen 
of  Karl  Marx  himself.  It  will  not  work  out  in 
a  democratic  republic. 

If  yotl  are  one  of  those  Intent  upon  chang- 
ing the  form  of  this  Government,  you  wUl 
Join  the  demagogs  and  Socialists  and  oppor- 
tunists In  their  support  of  this  measure 
which  Will  destroy  democracy — and  it  ts  so 
Intendocl  to  do  by  the  technique  of  infiltra- 
tion— atid  by  fooling  the  people  Into  think- 
ing theif  are  getting  something  for  nothing 
as  agaiiist  a  biU  of  expense  of  912.000,000,000 
annual!^,  which  the  taxpayer  has  to  pay. 
Otherwise  you  should  oppose  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  bill,  to  save  yourself  from 
regimentation,  and  the  country  from  the 
socialistic,  demagogic-minded  opportunists 
who  ar«  glad  to  live  in  the  country  so  long 
as  they  can  live  off  it — that  is.  off  those  who 
make  14|  possible  by  hard  work  for  them  to 
loaf  an^  strike. 

It  ts  high  time  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
It  is  tiiie  for  us  who  are  definitely  for  our 
form  oi  government  to  say  so  before  we  are 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  socialism  and  dema- 
gogery  >nd  opportunism. 

This  so-called  dlaper-to-the-shroud  bill 
undertakes  to  throw  the  mantle  of  Its  alleged 
securltj  over  everybody  gainfully  employed 
and  mit  of  their  dependents  at  the  expense 
of  the  jPederal  Government  aiKl  under  its 
control]  But  do  not  forget  that  it  ts  the 
people  ^ho  pay  these  bills. 

It  Is  lindertaking  by  con^julslon  to  estab- 
lish a  Kat Ion- wide  health  program  to  pro- 
vide alleged  free  medical,  surgical,  obstetrical, 
diagno*:ic.  and  hospital  service  to  everyt)ody, 
but  thi  bill  does  not  do  it.  despite  its  at- 
tempt ^o  make  the  people  think  so,  and  in  so 
doing  Co  regiment  the  people 

Every  gainfully  employed  American  would 
be  compelled  to  pay  a  tax  of  4  percent  of  his 
or  her  wages  up  to  $3,600  a  year  to  support 
this  prpgram.  An  additional  4  percent  on 
pay  rolls  would  be  collected  from  employers. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  taxes  would  take 
from  tlie  pockets  of  the  American  people  at 
least  W2.OOO.OOO.0OO  a  year  of  which  one- 
fourth  Uould  be  allocated  to  the  program  for 
medlcaj  care  and  hospitalization.  This  Is 
about  the  amount  the  Nation  is  estimated 
to  hav0  spent  annually  on  such  services  be- 
fore the  war.  But  now  the  public  is  being 
asked  t^  pay  this  money  to  the  Government 
insteacfi  of  to  the  doctors  and  hospitals.  In 
additioii,  the  public  will  have  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  thousands  of  administrators, 
clerks,  jlawyers,  statisticians,  and  investiga- 
tors required  to  police  the  sickness  Insur- 
ance sciieme.  All  this  money  for  administra- 
tion will  be  a  new  charge  on  the  taxpayers. 
It  will  hot  be  spent  for  medical  care,  but  will 
be  squandered  on  the  salaries  of  Government 
Insurance  officials.  These  will  constitute 
a  Nation-wide  bureaucratic  network  radiat- 
ing froin  Washington  into  more  than  150,000 
counties,  townships,  municipalities,  and 
school  jdistricts. 

You  taaust  realize  that  the  3-bimon  dollar 
health jfund.  large  as  it  is.  will  not  be  enough 
to  pay  for  all  the  promised  benefits.  Expendi- 
tures lor  medical  and  hoslptal  insurance 
serviced  may  easily  cost  from  5  billion  dol- 
lars toJ6  billion  dollars  a  year  for  a  popula- 
tion ofl  140  million  persons.  On  top  of  that 
will  bi  another  billion  dollars  for  public- 
health  services,  the  construction  of  hospitals 
and  health  centers,  and  the  care  of  the 
insane.^  Administrative  costs  are  in  addi- 
tion t4j  all   expenditures  for   benefits. 

This  three  billion  in  taxes  to  be  collected 
annually  toward  the  cost  of  the  health  pro- 
gram i|  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  the  aver- 
age re*nue  of  the  Federal  Government  from 
all  sources  during  the  10  immediate  years  of 
the  NeV  Deal.    When  were  you  born? 

But  the  social-security  taxes  are  not  all 
you  will  have  to  pay.  Large  as  they  are  they 
wUl  na)t  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  these  so- 
called  free  services.  There  will  be  large 
deficits  to   be   made   up   frgm   general    reve- 
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nues.  That  means  hi  "her  State  and  Federal 
lucerne  taxes  and  higher  real-estate  taxes. 
Once  the  whole  national  instir&nce  scheme 
planned  In  the  Wa^ner-Murray-Dlngell  bill 
really  gets  into  operation.  It  Is  estimated  that 
a1x)Ut  18  percent  of  pay  rolls  will  be  required 
to  finance  It. 

The  bill  tmdertakes  to  establish  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  as 
a  medical  dictator,  a  czar  of  medicine  for 
the  entire  United  StaUs.  in  disregard  of  all 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  States,  or  existing 
conditions.  Inder  the  teims  of  the  act  he 
would  hire  all  the  doctors,  fix  their  fees,  de- 
termine their  quallQcations.  and  fti  short 
would  say  who  could  and  wlio  could  not 
practice  medicine. 

Wouldn't  your  grandmother  rear  In  her 
chair  at  such  a  proposition?  That  old  lady 
passing  by  would  make  small  potatoes  of 
such  a  mess. 

This  adminlstratcr  could  go  further  than 
that — for  under  this  act  he  could  tell  you 
what  doctor  you  should  hire— great  God;  to 
what  hospital  you  might  go — worse  yet;  and 
what  hospitals  could  operate,  and  at  what 
piice — the  last  straw. 

He  could  allocate  patients  to  such  doct£;rs 
as  he  chose;  determine  the  number  of  pa- 
tients a  doctor  might  serve  and  a  hundred 
other  things.  In  short  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  tiie  doctors,  of  the  hospitals  would 
be  at  an  end.  Are  you  going  to  submit  to 
such  a  pr.>gram  of  regimentation? 

Now,  freedom  of  research  and  practice  In 
the  United  Slates  has  brought  the  American 
people  to  the  world's  most  advanced  position 
in  medical  science  The  history  of  American 
medicine  is  a  consistent  recxird  of  extended 
and  expanded  service,  scientific  achievement, 
and  acknowledged  social  responslbUlty. 
These  priceless  national  assets  were  not  at- 
tained under  a  system  of  government  control 
or  compulsion.  Tliey  were  the  direct  result 
of  individual  Initiative,  of  ambillon,  of  vision, 
of  courage,  of  study,  of  rese.-irch  and  toil. 
Such  blessings  could  come  only  to  a  people 
who  cherished  and  still  cling  to  the  Ideals  of 
freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  and 
freedom  of  opportunity 

Are  we  gone  stark  mad?  1  think  not  all  of 
us  anyway.  For  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  people  are  opposed  to  the  8us',ested 
Federal  system  of  ccMnpulsory  medical  super- 
vision and  control  which  is  contemplated  by 
the  Wagncr-Murray-Dlneell  bill.  They  still 
wish  to  be  free.  To  have  that  freedom  of 
thou[:ht.  word,  and  deed  which  our  fore- 
fathers valued  above  all  else  and  fought,  died, 
and  bled  to  establish     They  will  be  free! 

The  American  people  understand;  they  be- 
lieve In  our  effective  system  of  personalized 
medical  care.  They  have  confidence  in  their 
doctors.  They  demand  the  right  of  free 
choice  of  physician.  They  are  opposed  to 
Federal  control  of  and  interference  with  their 
lives  by  directing  the  care  of  their  bodies, 
their  general  health,  and  care  at  the  birth  of 
their  chlldien 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  de- 
clared: "The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Is  designed  to  protect  the  citizens  of 
this  Republic  in  the  exercise  of  the  riglita  of 
freemen. 

"The  provtsions  of  that  Instrtinent  can  be 
rendered  impotent  when  our  citizens  for  the 
sjike  of  an  apparent  immediate  benefit  sur- 
render to  their  Government  such  direct  con- 
trol over  their  lives  that  Government,  by 
Imposing  a  const.nnt  fear  on  th'?ra  of  having 
these  benefits  withheld  and  withdrawn  can 
compel  from  them  obedience  und  subBerrl- 
ence  to  Its  dictates." 

That  Is  well  said,  and  the  pcrU  suggested 
Is  found  in  the  Wagner-Murra v-DingeU  bill 
In  full  measure,  heaped  up  and  running  over. 

"Those  who  promote  this  bill. '  says  Dr. 
Morris  Fishbeln.  "avoided  as  if  it  were  a 
plag:ue  the  word  'compulsory.'  They  do  not 
use  it  anywhere.  In  fact,  they  insist  that 
ever>one    will   have   freedom   ol   choice   of   a 
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doctor  and  that  doctors  will  have  complete 
freedom  of  choice  of  patients." 

Now.  I  ask  you,  if  the  Federal  Government 
rcgtilatcs  the  provision  of  medical  service 
through  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  under  a  system  to  which 
everybody  must  contribute;  if  it  regulates  the 
fees  which  doctors  are  to  receive  provided 
they  are  permitted  to  participate  in  the  tys- 
tcm;  If  It  regulates  those  '.,ho  are  to  be  con- 
sultants, and  determines  tf  and  when  they 
shall  be  consulted,  I  ask  you,  I  say.  Why  do 
they  try  to  dodge  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  the  act  is  compulsory  and  does  regiment 
the  people  as  a  herd  of  cat  Je  would  be  regi- 
ment cd  if  driven  into  a  corral  to  t>e  vacci- 
nated against  Bang's  disease? 

The  mcd  fied  bill  which  we  are  considering 
today  is  a  measure  which  undertakes  to  es- 
tablish a  compulsory  system  of  medical  care 
to  be  administered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  controlled  through  funds  which 
are  held  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Its  purpose  is  to  provide  for  social- 
ized medicine  under  the  complete  control  of 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
PuUic  Health  Ssrvice.  and  that  is  what  we 
who  are  opposed  to  the  sccializatlon  of 
America  have  to  fight. 

It  is  no  easy  task  Imposed— to  meet,  to 
Cfiht.  and  to  answer  tlie  powerful  minorities 
which  are  out  for  all  they  can  get.  It  is  pop- 
ular to  be^for  everything  they  ask,  to  submit 
to  and  to  endorse  their  demands  that  they 
shall  have  a  chance  to  live  off  the  rest  of  us. 
That  is  one  way  to  get  votes. 

It  may  take  intestinal  fortitude  to  fight 
at;-.lnst  those  who  for  their  own  selfish  ends 
would  do  almost  anything  to  accomplish 
them.  The  time  has  come,  however,  when 
we  who  love  liberty  as  our  forefathers  knew 
it  must  put  it  and  the  right  to  enjoy  it  in  a 
democratic  republic,  against  all  these  soclal- 
istic-ClO  communistic  theories  of  govern- 
ment, which  can  but  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  this  greatest  experiment  in  political  his- 
tory, the  United  States  of  America.  It  is 
worth  all  it  costs  so  far  as  individuals  are 
concerned,  to  stand  for  the  maintenance  and 
continuance  of  our  form  of  government. 

In  order  that  my  position  may  be  made 
pl.iln.  let  me  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Murray-Wpgner-Dlngell  bill  to  socialize  the 
United  States  and  to  establish  serfdom  In  this 
country.  Every  time  we  move  one  step  to- 
ward giving  up  the  rights  reserved  by  the 
States  and  to  and  by  the  people  of  the  several 
States  to  run  their  own  business;  every  time 
we  pat  on  the  back  those  people  who  think 
this  is  a  good  Government  to  live  In.  so  long 
as  they  can  live  off  It;  every  time  we  surrender 
any  of  our  rights  we  sacrifice  our  future 
and  go  a  long  way  toward  a  totalitarian  form 
of  government.  That  Is  an  ea.sy  way  to 
travel.  "Broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to 
destruction." 

I  was  interested  to  learn  that  the  Interna- 
tlon-xl  Labour  Office  in  a  recent  volume  en- 
titled "Approaches  to  Social  Security."  has 
this  to  say; 

"The  fact  Is  that  once  the  whole  employed 
popu  atlon,  wives  and  children  included,  is 
brought  within  the  scope  of  compulsory  sick- 
ness iniurance,  the  great  majority  of  doctors, 
dentists,  nurses,  and  hospitals  find  them- 
selves engaged  in  the  Insurance-medical  serv- 
ice, which  squeezes  out  most  of  the  private 
practice  on  the  one  hand,  and  most  of  the 
medical  care  hitherto  given  by  the  public 
assistance  authorities,  on  the  other.  The 
next  step  to  a  single  national  medical  service 
Is  a  short  one." 

Note  that  well.  The  International  Labour 
Office  it«eif  points  out  clearly  that  a  compre- 
hensive compulsory  sickness  insurance 
scheme  (of  the  type  proposed  in  the  Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell  bill)  leads  inevitably  to  a 
"single  national  medical  service." 

The  American  people  simply  do  not  have 
the  faintest  Idea  of  what  is  being  planned 


In  connection  with  the  soc'  "  -i  of  n.e61- 

cine.     According    to    publ..  :  a?os    that 

have  been  widely  circulateci.  ic  has 

been  led  to  believe  that  by  p  i  addi- 

tional social -security  tax  cf  1  ,j  percent  of 
wages  or  salary  (to  be  matched  equally  by 
the  employer),  all  workers,  indudmg  the 
self-employed,  will  In  future  be  relieved  of 
all  expenses  for  medicai  care,  buspitaliza- 
tion.  and  i-elated  services.  Mr.  Jobn  Q  Pub- 
lic Is  encouraged  to  believe  that  there  will 
be  no  change  in  the  rclr.tioi:  hip  between 
himself  and  the  physician  of  bis  choice. 
TThen  he  Is  111.  he  U  told,  he  will  caU  his 
family  phys.cian  who  will  see  hlxn  through 
a  long  illness  Just  as  ot  present,  the  only 
difference  being  that  no  bill  will  be  rendered 
for  services.  It  sounds  beautifully  simple 
and  most  alluring.  But  that  Is  not  the  way 
sickness  Insurance  works. 

To  begin  with,  ycu  t  le  likely  have 

to  give  up  ycur  famil\   ,  an  no  matter 

how  much  you  are  attached  to  him.  There 
are  those  who  argue  that  you  do  not  show 
gjcd  sense  in  picking  your  physician;  you 
pick  him  for  nonscieJitiflc  reaioos — becatue 
you  like  his  personality,  have  confidence  in 
him.  and  feel  an  emotional  or  psjchologlcal 
rapport  with  him.  Supporters  of  soclallied 
medicine  claim  that  those  are  not  good  rea- 
sons, that  you  can  get  along  as  well  with  a 
physician  whom  you  dislike  Intensely  but 
who  may  have  great  professional  Competence 
which  you  are  unable  to  appreciate.  In  any 
event,  under  sicknej^s  lnj,uiaucc,  you  will  be 
expected  to  choose  a  doctor  In  your  district 
who  is  among  the  group  of  those  who  have 
signed  up  with  the  Goverrmicnt.  If  your 
family  physician  has  refused  to  sjgn  up.  you 
may  not  have  his  services  unless  you  are 
prepared  to  pay  for  them  yourself  In  addition 
to  paying  ycur  social  security  tax  of  l',  per- 
cent for  insurance  medical  care  which  you 
may  not  want.  Let  us  assume,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  your  family  physician  has  agreed 
to  Join  the  system.  That  is  lucky  for  you, 
but  if  you  move  to  another  part  of  town  you 
are  expected  to  change  physicians  as  you 
change  apartments  and  grocers.  Tou  may 
have  had  the  best  baby  doctor  in  the  world 
in  your  estimation.  If  you  should  move  out 
of  his  Insurance  district  you  would  have  to 
give  him  up. 

There  are  administrative  reasons  for  such 
restrictions.  If  all  medical  services  through- 
out this  rast  Nation  are  to  be  distributed  and 
paid  for  according  to  rules  and  regulations 
drafted  in  Washington,  it  is  obvious  that 
physicians  and  patients  would  have  to  be 
identified  In  Government  records.  Every 
change  of  address  of  every  person  in  the 
country  would  become  a  matter  of  official 
record.  Every  physician  would  be  registered 
either  directly  in  Washington  or  in  a  re- 
gional instnance  office.  The  natnes  of  all 
patients  on  his  list  would  be  similarly  re- 
corded and  cotmted  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  physicians  received  payment  for  serv- 
ices and  that  no  recalcitrant  person  escaped 
Inclusion  in  the  system.  Thtis,  tf  a  capita- 
tion sjrstem  of  payment  were  generally  adopt- 
ed In  tills  country,  every  insured  person 
would  be  compelled  to  sign  up  with  one  of 
the  insurance  doctors  in  his  area  whether 
or  not  he  wished  to.  This  would  be  required 
by  law.  and  if  an  Insured  person  failed  to 
select  a  doctor  from  the  panel  which  might, 
for  Instance,  be  displayed  in  the  nearest  post 
office,  he  would  be  assigned  arbitrarily  to 
some  physician  whose  list  was  not  full. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  how  complete 
is  the  control  over  the  Individual  under  Gov- 
ernment sickness  Insurance.  Ttiose  of  you 
who  have  small  children  will  not  be  able 
to  consult  a  pediatrician  unless  the  general 
practitioner  in  the  insurance  system  gives 
his  consent.  If  a  member  of  your  family 
breaks  his  leg  you  cannot  rusb  him  to  a 
specialist    In   fractures   unless   your   regular 
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Insurance  doctor  gives  an  oflBclal  authorisa- 
tion. You  will  not  even  be  able  to  get 
X-ray«  taken  without  the  consent  of  the  in- 
surance doctor.  Rememt>er  tills:  such  limited 
freedom  of  choice  as  you  will  liave  will  be 
confined  to  the  selection  tou  make  when  you 
enter  the  '  •     :      •;  h.^ve  no 

freedom   <:  :kness. 

If  you  have  selected  an  insurance  piraccitloner 
and  decide  you  wouM  prefer  to  have  a 
physician  who  Is  practicing  with  a  group  of 
doctors.  It  may  take  6  months  to  change 
yotir  arrangemimta  If  we  may  Judge  from 
foreign  experience. 

Of  course,  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  you 
are  not  ver  ,  concerned  about  freedom 

of  choice  V  1  are  well,  but  that  Is  the 

only  kind  of  fitedum  you  get  under  sickness 
Insurance.  Thr  time  you  want  freedom  to 
get  the  best  medical  care  you  can  obtain  and 
to  call  In  a  spieclallst  If  you  want  one  is 
when  you  or  a  member  of  your  family  Is  111. 
And  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results  you 
want  to  be  able  to  act  fast.  Ycu  cannot  wait 
to  fill  out  Interminable  Government  forms 
and  you  cannot  wait  for  a  Government  O.K. 
when  quick  action  may  be  a  matter  of  life  or 
death  for  you  or  for  your  husband,  or  child, 
or  mother,  or  lather. 

After  you  pick  a  doctor,  you  have  no 
assurance  that  you  will  have  the  same  one 
every  time.  Ycu  must  realize  that  you  will 
be  expected  to  go  to  health  centers,  public 
clinics,  dispensaries,  and  out-patient  depart- 
ments for  mni.y  free  municipal  services  In 
order  to  save  the  Insurance  funds.  At  a 
health  center  all  you  can  count  on  Is  some 
Ini-urance  doctor  to  take  care  of  you  and 
your  family. 

You  have  no  assurance  that  home  visits 
will  be  free  of  charge  because  under  the 
Wsgner-Murray-Dlngell  bill  you  may  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  the  first  home  visit,  or  for 
the  first  two  visits,  or  for  all  home  visits  In 
addition  to  paying  ycur  social  security  and 
Income  taxes  for  insurance  benefits. 

I  cannot  bepin  In  the  short  time  at  my 
disposal  to  enter  Into  a  discussion  of  the 
myriad  regulnt  ojis  that  would  affect  your 
every  move  under  a  compulsory  sickness  in- 
surance scheme  Perhaps  you  can  gain  some 
faint  Idea  as  to  'he  amount  of  regulation  im- 
posed on  pat;en  s  and  physicians  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  ordinary  office  manual  which  the 
British  physician  has  to  master  to  be  sure  he 
Is  carrying  out  Government  regulations  Is 
over  350  pages  in  length  •  while  the  book  set- 
ting  forth  the  British  National  Health  In- 
surance Acts  of  1936-38.  together  with  the 
statutory  rules  and  the  decisions  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Health,  is  nearly  1.300  pages  long  ' 

In  order  to  assure  that  these  multitudincus 
governmental  rues  and  regulations  are  car- 
ried out,  experience  has  shown  that  there 
must  be  an  Insurance  system  employee,  out- 
side the  fleld  of  actual  delivery  of  medical 
service,  for  at  least  every  lOO  Insured  per- 
•ons.'  Think  what  thnt  would  mean  in  this 
country.  There  would  be  approximately 
1.500.000  Federal.  State,  and  local  employees 
to  police  the  .'.icxnesa  Insurance  system,  to 
check  on  physiciuns  and  patlenta,  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  on  Infringements,  real  or 
lma«tnary,  of  the  rules  and  regulatlont 
•manatlng  from  Washington.  The  point  has 
been  well  made  that  'compul.'jory  stcknevs 
Insurance  chnn;;e;i  »o  many  relationships  la 
such  a  permnniMU  fashion  that  Its  enactment 
U  not  an  experiment."    There  Is  a  terrible 
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finality  about  compulsory  Insurance  legisla- 
tion. Once  it  Is  enacted,  once'  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  Is  set  In  motion,  once  the 
taxes  are  xollected  by  the  Government  and 
control  Is  handed  over  to  the  Government, 
there  Is  no  escape.  Not  one  of  the  more  than 
30  countries  that  have  enacted  such  legisla- 
tion has  ever  succeeded  In  throwing  It  off. 
however  unsatisfactory  the  results  have 
proved. 

I  urge  you.  therefore,  to  make  It  your  busi- 
ness to  And  out  what  restrictions  are  In- 
herent In  this  type  of  medical  practice.  I 
hope  you  will  go  further.  Organize  discus- 
sion groups.  Get  at  the  facts  and  spread 
the  information  to  your  clubs,  to  parents 
and  teachers  associations,  and  to  other  civic 
organizations.  Be  Informed,  be  on  guard, 
and  take  appropriate  action  t'  you  do  not 
want  to  have  the  private  practice  of  medi- 
cine destroyed  In  this  country,  and  If  you  do 
not  want  to  become  the  slaves  of  government. 

It  Is  also  Important  for  you  to  realize  that 
this  movement  for  the  socialization  of  medi- 
cine Is  part  of  a  world-wide  scheme  sponsored 
by  political  groups  working  through  the 
International  Labour  Office.*  Where  did  the 
Idea  originate?  In  Germany.  In  1883  Bis- 
marck forced  on  the  German  people  the  first 
compulsory  sickness  Insurance  legislation. 
It  applied  only  to  the  10  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  lowest  income  group.  Bismarck 
had  two  objectives:  To  pacify  the  Socialists 
who  were  becoming  too  powerful  and  to  ease 
the  financial  burden  on  local  communities 
which  were  compelled  to  support  the  sick 
poor,  and  furnish  free  medical  care  through 
poor  relief.  Bismarck  hit  on  the  plan  of 
making  the  workers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Income  scale  pay  a  small  tax  into  a  social 
insurance  fund  In  which,  thereby,  thry  would 
have  a  vested  interest.  Their  employers 
were  compelled  to  pay  half  as  much  as  the 
workers.  There  was  no  government  subsidy. 
After  50  years  the  financing  arrangements 
were  changed  and  employers  and  employees 
have  shared  the  costs  of  the  sickness  insur- 
ance scheme  equally  since  1934.  In  time 
coverage  was  expanded  to  two- thirds  of  the 
population.  Both  cash  and  medical  benefits 
were  provided  to  workers  and  their  depend- 
ents when  111.  More  than  30  countries  have 
followed  In  Germany's  footsteps. 

In  New  Zealand  a  comprehensive  system  of 
social  insurance  was  inaugurated  In  1939. 

The  law  as  originally  passed  In  New  Zea- 
land In  1938  arranged  for  a  panel  system 
with  capltaton  payment  simlla.:  to  the  Brit- 
ish scheme.  The  majority  of  physicians  sim- 
ply refused  to  sign  up  for  Insurance  practice 
and  consequently  the  program  could  not  be 
put  Into  operation.  The  government  then 
proposed  to  let  physicians  elect  a  fee-for- 
servlce  basis  of  payment  If  they  so  wished. 
As  a  result,  both  methods  of  payment  have 
been  operating  side  by  side  with  resultant 
confusion  and  administrative  chaos.  These 
are  the  methods  of  payment  which  have  been 
proposed  in  the  Wngner-Murray  Dingell  bill. 
If  the  plan  has  resulted  in  signal  failure  In  a 
small,  homogeneous  country  like  New  Zea- 
hind,  have  we  ..ny  reason  to  believe  It  would 
work  in  the  United  States? 

The  difflcultles  which  have  bven  encoun- 
tered  in  the  countries  which  have  instituted 
comprehenalve  n.ttlonal  systems  for  the  pro- 
vision of  medical  care  shmild  give  us  pause. 
We  have  more  physicians  per  thousand  of 
population  than  any  other  country  In  the 
world:  our  ho.'^pltals  and  clinics  serve  as 
models  to  be  copied  abroad:  our  death  r<nes 
and  sicknesa  rates  are  in  the  main  better 
than  In  the  countries  which  have  compul- 
sory sickness  Insurance.  Why  should  we 
wish  to  destroy  the  very  characteristics  of 
our  health  and  medical  services  which  have 
made    them    the    envy   of   other    countries? 

•Labor's  Program  to  Socialize  Medicine 
Internationally.  Mcd'cal  Economics,  vol.  23, 
No.  2.  p.  36.  Nov.  19:5. 


Why  ^ould  we  seek  to  level  our  services 
downv^ard  Instead  of  building  up  and  Im- 
proving them  by  correcting  the  weak  spots  In 
our  pifesent  distribution  of  health  facilities 
and  services? 

We  iiay  well  ask.  Why  Is  It  that  there  haa 
been  Aich  a  consistent  effort  In  this  coun- 
try during  the  past  10  years  to  foist  upon 
us  a  a  system  of  medical  practice  which  haa 
not  be  ?n  successful  elsewhere  and  which  has 
caused  a  great  Increase  In  bureaucratic  con- 
trols as  well  as  a  large  financial  outlay  for 
service  I  which  are  mediocre?  A  considerable 
part  c  this  agitation  Is  due  to  the  tremen- 
dous possibilities  for  centralization  of  power 
and  funds.  Sickness-insurance  legislation 
the  w(  rid  over  has  been  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible 1 0  political  manipulation.  In  many 
countr  es  It  has  been  the  entering  wedge  for 
social-  nsurance  legislation  and  subsequent 
genera  socialization  of  Industry,  banks,  com- 
munications, and  so  on.  Certain  groups  and 
Individ  uals  have  fostered  this  type  of  legis- 
lation I  because  It  attracted  the  labor  vote 
and  cotild  at  the  same  time  be  sold  to  many 
politicians  as  a  clever  device  for  raising  reve- 
nues. Remember  that  Bismarck,  as  Chan- 
celor.  ^as  In  search  of  revenues  when  he 
gave  C  ermany  sickness  Insurance  In  1883; 
Lloyd  jeorge.  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer, 
was  fa(  ed  with  a  large  national  deficit  when, 
almost  singlehanded,  he  forced  through  the 
British  National  Insurance  Act  In  1911;  and 
Walter  Nash,  as  Minister  of  Finance,  had  his 
thoughts  on  sources  of  revenue  when.  In 
1938,  hB  engineered  enactment  of  New  Zea- 
land's Social  Security  Act  with  Its  new  pro- 
gram a:  taxation. 

In  tl  e  United  States  the  chief  sponsors  of 
compulsory  Federal  sickness  Insurance  Icg- 
Islatior  have  been  organized  labor,  a  few 
official^  In  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  a 
group  ^f  persons  with  miscellaneous  inter- 
ests Including  social  workers,  public  healtli 
offlciala ,  and  a  small  number  of  physicians. 

Are  ve  going  to  let  these  labor  groups, 
CIO  an  J  others,  dictate  to  us  and  cajole  us 
Into  enactment  of  this  socialistic  legislation, 
which  lexperlence  shows  would  lower  our 
standaijds,  and  would  not  lower  the  death  or 
sicknesi  rates,  but  would  destroy  some  of 
our  Individual  freedom  and  choice,  making 
us  partj  and  parcel  of  a  socialistic  scheme? 

Slnca  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  In  1935  there  has  been  a  persistent  effort 
In  thlsl  direction  on  the  part  of  Isidore  S. 
Falk.  P^.  D.,  formerly  Chief  of  the  Dlvisioa 
of  Health  Studies  in  the  Scclal"  Security 
Board  sind  now  Director  of  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics in  that  Board.  He  was  the  prime 
mover  in  drafting  the  medical  care  and  hos- 
pltalizajtion  provisions  of  the  Wagner  bill 
(S.  162d)  In  1939,  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bills  (S|  1161  and  H.  R.  2861)  In  1943.  and  the 
Wagneil-Murray-Dlngell  bills  (S.  1050  and 
H.  R.  3<93)    in  1945. 

The  |)ersons  most  active  In  pushing  this 
type  of  Ileglslatlon  designed  to  set  up  a  cum- 
bersome, costly  bureaucracy  in  this  country 
for  thai  purpose  of  nationalizing  medicine, 
aside  frfcm  organized  labor,  are:  Senator  Rob- 
ert P.  Wagner:  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer.  chair- 
man oflthe  Social  Security  Board;  Isidore  8. 
Palk.  ph.  D..  Director  of  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics, feoclal  Security  Board:  Wilbur  Cohen. 
t  Director  of  Research  and  Siaiistlca. 
lecurity  Board:  and  Michael  M.  Dnvis, 
member  of  PaC.  consultant  to  Mr. 
d  long-time  advocate  of  ioclallzed 
le,  formerly  subsidized  by  the  Rosen- 
nd  for  the  express  purpose  of  soclal- 
^dlclne. 

agner-Murray-DlnRcU  bill  would  put 
financial  control  of  the  Nation's*  medical 
care  anjd  hospitalization  program  primarily 
In  the  ^ands  of  the  already  powerful  Social 

•Editbrial  on  Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bill 
for  Social  Security.  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical,  Association,  122.  no,  9,  pp.  600-601, 
June  24  1943. 
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Security  Board  which  has  no  health  or  medi- 
cal staff  This  control  would  bi?  made  pos- 
sible by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  vast 
social  Insurance  trust  fund  into  which  $10.- 
000,000,000.  or  more,  would  p)our  each  year 
from  pay-roll  taxes  and  other  sources  would 
have  a  three-man  board  of  trustees  on  which 
the  Social  Security  Board  would  be  repre- 
sented through  its  chairman,  while  there 
would  be  no  representative  of  the  health  and 
medical  professions. 

The  whole  scheme,  believe  me.  Is  directed 
toward  the  furtherance  of  the  Socialist  state 
in  the  United  Slates.  I  therefore  urge  every 
one  of  you  to  consider  well  whether  this  is  the 
form  of  Government  you  wish  to  Live  under. 
'Centralization  of  power;  bureaucratic  control 
of  the  daily  lives  of  every  citizen;  centraliza- 
tion of  funds  In  the  Federal  Trea:3ury:  relin- 
quishment of  local  autonomy  and  individual 
responsibility — these  are  the  steps  to  state 
socialism.  If  this  Is  what  the  country  wants, 
the  voters  and  the  representatives  of  the 
people  should  come  out  openly  and  say  so.  It 
Is  time  to  put  a  stop  to  pious  declarations 
that  we  want  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment while  simultaneously  sponsoring  legis- 
lation designed  to  Germanize  America  and  to 
deliver  our  citizenry  to  a  powerfvil  bureauc- 
racy In  Washington.  It  is  obvious  that  so- 
cialized medicine  Is  one  of  the  best  methods 
by  which  to  gain  control  over  all  the  people. 

You  have  listened  to  me  long  and  patient- 
ly. The  subject  deserved  no  light  treatment. 
If  you  are  social istlcally  minded,  and  after 
winning  this  war  and  all  we  have  accom- 
plished, you  can  have  the  nerve  to  wish  to 
change  our  form  of  government  or  to  let 
anybody  even  try  to  do  it,  of  course  you  will 
be  in  favor  of  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill.    I  am  not. 

I  still  believe  In  America— with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all :  With  Its  government  based  on 
sound  fundamental  principles,  yet  sufficiently 
flexible  to  be  readily  adaptable  to  f.ll  ewentlal 
and  proper  changes  to  meet  the  expanding 
and  advanced  new  era  of  civilization. 

I  still  take  off  my  hat  to  those  wno  founded 
and  made  it  at  so  great  cost;  fought  for  It. 
bled  and  died  for  It:  that  w  and  our  poster- 
ity may  continue  to  live  In.  enjov  and  love 
our  America— "The  land  of  the  fi'ee  and  the 
home  of  the  brave." 


A  Practical  Service  by  the  Cliurches  in 
Europe     I  .    abilitatiori 
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HON.  BRluK^  hays 

OF   ARKANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  14, 194S 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
discussion  on  the  resolution  pro\iding  an 
appropriation  for  UNRRA  refenmce  was 
made  to  the  importance  of  relief  work 
beinR  done  by  nongovernmental  organ- 
izations, including  some  of  the  churches, 
and  in  view  of  the  Interest  shown  in  this 
activity  I  requested  offlcials  of  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  to  give  me  a  de- 
tailed statement  on  the  subject,  members 
of  this  denomination  having  rendered  a 
notable  .service  in  connection  with  relief 
and  rehabilitation  program.-;.  Mr.  War- 
ren D.  Bowman,  pastor  of  the  \^'ashing- 
ton  congregation  and  Mr.  John  I).  Metz- 
ler  of  the  Service  Center.  New  Windsor, 
Md..  have  submitted  the  following  state- 
ment describing  the  work  of  their  mem- 
bership in  supplying  generous  contribu- 
tions for  this  practical  service.     Such 


voluntary  contributions  to  augment  the 
appropriation  of  tax  funds  should  dem- 
onstrate to  the  distressed  poptilatlons 
the  great  concern  which  the  American 
people  have  for  their  welfare.  The  serv- 
ice of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  is 
highly  constructive  and  will  undoubted- 
ly be  of  permanent  benefit.  More  than 
reUef  is  involved.  The  g:ft  of  cattle  is 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  restoring  agri- 
cultural stability  and  represents  not  only 
a  charitable  spirit  but  imagination  and 
skill  in  the  work  of  reconstruction.  The 
statement  follows: 

The  Church  of  tlie  Brethren  by  the  end  of 
this  week  will  have  already  shipped  through 
the  Brethren  Service  Committee  783  head  of 
cattle,  all  but  104  of  which  have  gone  to 
Europe.  The  Brethren  Service  Committee 
made  the  first  delivery  of  livestock  to  Europe 
following  the  war.  so  far  as  we  know.  This 
consisted  of  six  Brown  Swiss  sires  sent  to 
Greece  for  herd  improvement  work.  It  Is  a 
bit  difficult  to  tell  how  many  cattle  we  have 
ready  to  ship  because  they  come  to  us  in 
carload  lots  almost  unannounced  over  the 
entire  United  States.  California  and  Idaho 
have  delivered  two  carloads  each.  A  ship- 
ment will  probably  come  In  from  the  State 
of  Washington.  Nearby  points  are  deliver- 
ing cattle  by  truck.  Please  understand  that 
not  all  of  these  cattle  are  contributed  by 
members  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
They  are  given  by  many  other  groups  includ- 
ing 4-H  groups,  radio  stations.  Klwanls 
groups,  public  school  groups.  Catholics,  and 
various  Pioteetant  groups.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  ship  many  thousands  of  cattle  next 
year. 

We  have  two  types  of  agreement  with 
UNRRA.  We  are  providing  livestock  attend- 
ants for  UNRRA  shipments.  UNRRA  pays 
these  men  $150  plus  maintenance  for  one 
round  trip.  We  simply  secure  the  men  and 
bring  them  to  the  port.  This  is  a  much- 
appreciated  service  because  we  have  access 
to  the  quality  of  men  which  IH^RRA  would 
find  difficult  to  sectu-e  through  her  channels. 
Our  "seagoing  cowboys"  include  most  all  pro- 
fessions and  walks  of  life.  We  have  min- 
isters, school  teachers,  farmers,  merchants, 
college  students,  high  school  boys,  vetcr- 
laarians  and  others  aselsting  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  livestock  In  Europe  by  this  method. 
In  the  shipping  of  cattle  our  agreement  is 
that  UNRRA  Is  transporting  Brethren  Service 
cattle  to  the  people  of  the  receiving  country. 
The  Brown  Swiss  sires  were  sent  through  the 
Near  East  Fotmdatlon.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  agreement  was  between  the  Near 
East  Foundation  and  UNRRA.  We  are  ex- 
pecting a  shipment  of  150  head  of  cattle  to 
go  this  week  from  us  through  UNRRA  to 
Poland. 

We  have  spent  considerable  time  In  seeing 
that  proper  distribution  of  the  cattle  is  made. 
We  have  worked  with  the  governments  of  re- 
ceiving countrlee  to  Insure  that  prop>er  dis- 
tribution it  made.  In  Poland  the  cattle  are 
to  be  distributed  through  the  National  Co- 
operatives. We  have  representatives  of  the 
Brethren  Service  Committee  in  Prance  and 
In  Belgium  to  supervise  distribution.  In 
Italy  a  committee  has  been  orfaniB«d  look- 
ing forward  to  the  proper  placing  of  the 
cattle.  We  are  negotiating  with  groupe  in 
China,  una  if  we  ship  to  China  we  will  prob- 
ably have  representative!  there.  Wherever 
possible  we  are  using  personnel  already  on 
the  field  to  aaslat  in  the  diatnbution. 

The  Brethren  have  been  collecting  wheat. 
Again  not  all  of  this  wheat  was  contributed 
by  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 
We  have  provided  approximately  60.000 
biuhels  of  wheat  and  have  cash  raised  for  the 
purchase  of  an  additional  25.000  to  30.0O0 
bushels  which  will  be  added  to  this  ship- 
ment. This  wheat  Is  destined  for  Holland. 
We  are  sending  carloads  of  rolled  oats,  flour, 
canned  goods  and  similar  foods,  to  Europe. 


At  New  Windsor,  Md..  and  at  .M,>,,.-.to. 
Calif.,  we  are  receiving  and  processing  cloth- 
ing for  shipment.  Prom  Brethren  source*  al- 
ready we  have  contributed  perhaps  90  to  80 
tons  of  clothing,  shoes,  soap,  and  similar 
relief  materials  during  the  past  year.  Begin- 
ning on  October  1  our  two  centers  are  serving 
the  church  committee  on  overseas  relief  and 
reconatruction.  This  U  a  cooperative  group 
organized  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  foreign  mission  conference.  The 
first  major  project  of  that  group  which  we 
have  handled  was  linens  and  bedding  for 
Protestant  pastors  of  Europe.  We  are  cur- 
rently shipping  two  carloads  of  these  baled 
units,  one  to  France  and  one  to  Holland. 
IndlcaUons  are  tliat  this  material  will  reach 
a  total  of  perhaps  60  tons.  With  the  pub- 
licity which  is  now  being  sent  out  by  the 
United  CouncU  of  Churcli  Women,  the  South- 
ern Baptists.  Methodists.  Presbyterians,  Epis- 
copalians, and  other  groups,  indications  are 
that  many,  many  tons  of  clothing  will  be 
collected  and  sent  to  both  Europe  and  Asia 
from  our  two  warehouses. 


Traimn^  in  the  Military  Forces 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.A.L.  M:.LLII 

or  tmaASKA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^ES 

Friday,  Not^ember  16,  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  a  letter  from  a  recently  dis- 
charged soldier  upon  the  subject  of 
compulsory  military  training. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  letter  I  am  enclo.sing 
sheds  new  light  on  a  different  angle  of 
traiixing  in  the  military  forces.  The  let- 
ter is  from  a  man  recently  discharged 
after  3»2  years  of  Army  duty,  most  of  It 
overseas.  He  has  had  a  close-up  view 
of  what  really  happens  back  of  the  lines. 
It  is  worthy  of  our  consideration. 

The  letter  follows: 

Oekinc.  Ness.,  Sot^mber  12,  J945. 
Mr.  A.  L.  MnxEB. 

Deab  Sol:  Just  a  note  concerning  the  com- 
pulsory military  training  bill  and  why  I  am 
opposed  to  It.  As  you  know,  the  modern 
army  Is  composed  of  about  15  percent  combat 
men  and  the  rest  technical  experts  working 
behind  the  lines.  Thero  are  approximate 
figures.  Thla  86  percent  are  soldiers  who 
simply  carried  their  clvUian  occupation  over 
into  the  Army.  I  was  one  of  theae.  having 
Just  been  discharged  after  3  4  years  of  Army 
duty,  most  of  It  overseas.     My  point  la  this: 

Our  outfit  was  over  at  the  start  and  was 
constantly  reinforced  over  a  period  of  2^^ 
years  by  reonilu  from  the  States.  Ihrariably 
the  men  who  were  eent  to  ut  direct  from 
civilian  life  were  better  men  in  every  respect 
as  to  working,  discipline,  bod  babtu.  sve  . 
than  the  men  who  bad  apcnt  considerable 
time  In  the  Army.  Some  ol  the  latter  were 
not  worth  thoir  pasaagf  over— or  back  eiu  . 
I  suppose  other  outfits  noticed  the  same  to;* 
dltlon.  Here  is  a  case  where  Army  training— 
aa  it  la  ptactlced — not  only  failed  to  fit  a  man 
for  carrying  on  his  part  in  the  war.  but  was 
actually  detrimental  to  the  cause  tor  which 
it  was  set  up. 

I  mention  only  this  one  point.  Undoubt- 
edly you  have  many  letters  stressing  other*. 
For  the  15  percent  combat  men  I  am  not 
qualified  to  Bi>eak.  This  one  thing,  however, 
seems  the  most  pertinent  to  me  because  It 
is  representative  of  what  Army  life  does  to 
It's  men.     The  Army  cant  help  being  what 
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^    iUIMOM 
IN  THE  House  or  mmiSENTATIVEa 
Fndav.  Nuvtmbtr  It,  1945 

Mr  ^ '"■  '  ^      Mr.  Spcnkor,  wc  Wfrr 

•^l«'  nio.sl    dtttiKcroua    and 

prcwiriK  condlllon«  not  only  to  land  mJl- 
Hon.*  of  nirn  un  (nrriitn  nciII  in  thiN  war 
but  to  Mjpply  I  hem  witii  bilUona  of  dol- 
larx  worilj  of  ranlnial. 

Now  that  the  wiir  h  ovrr  wo  honr  thr 
ron-slftnl  rxru.M«  that  lh«'  boys  me  bclna 
(I  In  b«Mna  brouuht  liomo  by  rca- 
i  lack  of  IruMJiporiuthin,     It  Is  ob- 
vious that  thlii  problrm  is  btma  nrBliriod 
by   Iho   aovcrnmcni    imd    liu'    rniliiHry 
kodns.     Wf?  art'  lowiTinn  I  In-  nioiiilr  of 
millions  of  mrn  bf'cau.Ho  of  thi«  nrKlcot. 
Wc  nmy  <hum>  thrm  in  b'^coinr  imbil- 
trrrd  lo  the  point  wIuti*  u  will  huvp  n 
vfry    bad    and    conilnuiim    influrnoo 
IhrmiaUnul  thpir  llvc.v 
The  majority  of  ihr  Mrmb<M.H  of  Con- 

'  «oinrthln«  Khould  bo  donr 

,;.'d  our  military  l.adrrs  to 

«pefd  up  iho  return  of  our  men  from 

OVl" 

I  man  Rkd  of  Now  York  hnt 

Introduced  a  bill  that  would  automati- 
cally rflpft.-^r  pvoryono  from  who 
has  servi'd  18  monlh.t.  The  i  ;  com- 
mit tr««  ha.i  not  hrld  hrarinn.s  or  reported 
this  bill.  Con.vquontly.  a  petition  ha.-* 
been  filed  by  the  Renilemnn  from  New 
York.  ConKre.ssman  R«d,  known  m  petl- 
tlon  No  8.  which  i.s  on  the  Speaker'.s  desk 
Other  petitions  along  this  line  havr  been 
flicd  by  the  k  ■•  .n  from  Michigan. 
Congressman  .-  >  and  the  Kentl.man 
from  Ml.ssls-sippi,  Congressman  RANKrv 
It  will  require  2l«  .siRnsturcs  to  brine  one 
of  these  bills  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
where,  in  my  judRment.  it  will  be  passed 
by  an  overwhelmtnn  majority. 

With  the  Speakers  p«>rmlssion    I  am 
Koinsr    to   in.sert   n   icUer   In   the  Record 
which  has  been  mailed  to  me  from  the 
boys  on  Okinawa  by  a  boy  from  my  dis- 
trict.    I   hope  every  Congressman    will 
read  this  letter  and  when  you  read  it  I 
believe  you  will  feel  It  your  duty  to  come 
to  the  Speakers  de.sk  and  sign  petition 
No.  8  which  will  help  to  get  over  a  million 
m«a  who  helped  to  win  this  war  back 
home.    It  is  in  substance  a  prayer  from 
men  who  are  becoming  embittered    men 
who  have  wen  the  war.  because  after  hav- 
InR  heUx'd  to  win  the  war  the  Nation  does 
not    s,Mw    grailtude   enough    to   simply 
bring  ihf m  buck  home. 

This  is  a  .serious  letter  well  worth  your 
reading  and  worthy  of  action  on  your 
ptrt  after  you  have  read  it. 

This  boy  from  my  district,  still  over- 
tew,   who   sent    thla   letter,   served    18 


1 


months  overseas  and  has  5  battle  stars. 
Naturally,  his  parents  also  feel  very 
keenly  about  it.  I  do  hope.  also,  that  the 
military  leaders  will  hurry  the  return  of 
our  boys  to  their  homeland. 
The  letter  follows: 

Okinawa,  Novrmber  3.  1945. 
Dear  S«:  My  name  isn't  MncArthur,  Etsei^- 
hower.  or  Patton.  Who  am  I?  One  of  the 
m»J»y  forgotten  •douraces"  exiled  on  Oki- 
nawa. The  war'a  over,  gentlemen.  Will  you 
liaten  '  iier  ffir  a  few  mituitea? 

My  .iiKl  I  have  been  la  the  aervlce 

from  'J  tu  ;»  >fur».  Wo  wnn't  Rhe  you  a  lonu 
talk  hIjouI  hrnxjt;  no,  Juitt  a  few  plain  facts, 
Now.  we  are  told  the  wur  la  ov«r,  Nv)W,  my 
budcltea  i««W:  "Why  «rp  wp  •till  here?"  Could 
It  be  that  CouKroM  didn't  drc  ara  the  wnr 
•ndtd?  Or  U  n  hrtmne  our  i  ■  mui 
Kenaral*    hnve    baiuhourlrd    the    p  md 

i.ito  bollpviiiu  uiul  hvnuifpcu  of 
'  of  wnr-irnrrod  mm  ure  npeded  in 
poiUiiiti  imuimenible  lalundN  dotting  the  Pn- 
cine  mrn  who  ait  around  uittl  do  nothing 
but  grumble  and  yearn  for  home,  whoiio 
lives  are  becoming  filled  with  ?  nd 

dlallluaionmenl      Where  in  tlin  vic- 

tory? Ha»  the  wnr  endpd  for  uitf  Wr  won- 
der. Can  It  be  the  Army  high  rommund  la 
ariually  malting  our  Nniion  believe  a  need 
exi«i«  for  keeping  hundreda  of  thoimanda  of 
men  molntrd  in  typhoDU  area  luid  wiinte- 
lands,  living  under  nlmo«t  Imttle  njiidltluju 
and  eating  miMpri«i)ie  fipui  mii.  u«> 

There  m  unilj.  on   i.  -a  nke 

otim,  and  i  ,oi  over  Hi.  iut> 

War  !)■  ia  lonlliuM  tinres'new 

P"'"'  '  'v«  and  diw.. !  ,  mfurma- 

tlon  to  the  public  regarding  rtTinta  madt  to 
get  us  home.  Yet  nobody  has  been  moved 
from  our  organisation  on  time  for  return  to 
the  tttates  under  the  point  system.  The  men 
who  have  left  were  very  tew  in  mimbpr  and 
men  with  extremely  long  nrr\hr  i.vn-.ras 
who«h(.uld  have  been  n)iiue<l  Iouk  n«u  under 
the  Wrtr  Drpnrimeiit  plan  for  rotation.  Thosa 
men  were  a  full  month  behind  schedult 
leaving  when  they  did  get  the  cnance,  Why 
all  this,  genllomtn.  or  don't  we  have  the 
right  to  aakf 

During  the  past  few  years  the  War  Depart- 
ment  has  convinced  the  world  lUat  briUli«nt 
organizing  skill  of  our  military  hua  «ur- 
mounted  wime  of  the  greatest  logistic  dlfU- 
culties  m  our  history,  Wc  moved  millions  of 
men  and  suppltee  to  two  fur-flung  war  fronts 
We  also  provided  lend-lesss  to  nations 
throu^thout  the  world.  In  addltlor  to  supply- 
ing the  scattered  armiea  of  our  aUlea.  Today 
when  we  ask  our  offlcrra  nb<nii  our  return' 
the  answer  Is.  ••Transporiaium  Isn't  nvalN 
able  "  What  happened  to  our  thousands  of 
Liberty  ships?  our  transporu?  cur  endless 
supply  ships?  our  fleets  of  planes'>  our 
great  Navy?  And  If  these  aren't  enouRh  why 
can  t  we  leaae  ships  from  other  cr^untrles  in 
return  for  jome  of  the  billions  of  dollars  we 
gave  them? 

Men  who  have  been  separated  from  home 
for  lonR.  weary  months,  going  througli  all  the 
anxieties  and  dangers  that  a  war  brings    feel 
that   returning   home   Is   the   beautiful'  and 
Important   subject   in   their   lives.     Malaria 
diseases,  endless  hours  of  work  and  suffering' 
being  marooned   In  typhoons,  were  some  of 
the  minor  inconveniences  our  Jobs  demanded 
and  none  of  us  complained  or  expected  less 
But  what  about  relief  for  us  now?     Taxes 
reconversion,  voting,  and  readjusimenu  all 
pale  Into  nothingness  when  compared  to  this 
shining  dream  of  return. 

Offlcials  have  filled  our  ears  with  platitudes 
about  a  nation's  gratitude  to  lu  veteran* 
Gentlemen,  we  want  nothing  from  our  coun- 
try In  payment  for  our  services.  We  feel 
protid  and  privileged  to  serve.  Today  the 
need  for  us  no  longer  exisu.  If  there  a  grati- 
tude   to   be   shown,   let   It   be    by    returning 


veterafis  home  at  once.  If  ships  and  planes 
are  latklng.  well  try  rowtxjau  and  rafu. 
Let's  gubetltute  common  sense  for  logistics, 
civUiati  thinking  for  Army  blundering,  de- 
mocracy for  militarism. 

PtTTtJai  CIVILIANS  OF  THI  U.  8.  A. 


the  Weak  Shall  Be  Made  Stroiif 

JCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
OP 

J  ON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  CAt.iroaNiA 

IN  t  II  HOUSE  OP  RCPRI.9EN1  ATIVEa 

Friday.  Novvmbcr  16.  1945 

Mr.    PATTERSON.     Mr.    Spcnk.r.    In 
the  llrht  of  recent  identinc  dcvdop- 
menls  one  Immediate  dlfTcrence  between 
mlUta  y  might  of  the  future  and  that  of 
the  p  lat  6,000  years  bccotncs  obvloiw. 
That    llfference  li  that.  wherea.i  in  all 
past  V  ara  the  ilae  of  a  nation  and  tho 
Nil?  of  Its  army  were  the  chief  dctrrmln- 
Ina  fnitor.i  In  lt,«t  military  might,  now  a 
count  I*-  need  be  only  Urge  enough  to  hold 
u  thoiMand  itomlc  bombx  and  antisocial 
Mjougl  to  use  these  bombii  befoie  any- 
one   fist'    docs.     A    small    nation    like 
SwedeJ  or  Norway  haa  uranium,  iron, 
•t«H«l,  ind  advanced  scientist."*  enough  to 
dp.«trn*  our  entire  rlvlllziUlon.  if  it  lo 
deairei    A  thnusimd  atomic  bombs  can 
wipe  out  40.000  000  people  in  I  evening 
m  our  largo  cllle.i.    A  few  projectiles 
containing  disease  bacteria  can  wipe  out 
a  whoiL'  City  In  even  lesa  lime.    Modern 
marvefc  like  the  death  ray.  previously 
connnM  to  comlc-slrlp  heroes,  can  help 
to  destroy  our  world.    Atomic  energy  and 
Its  use^  for  destruction  are  only  the  most 
."ipectadulHr  of  all  the  hundreda  of  new 
sclentlic  devices  which  make  it  possible 
for  ond. small  nation  to  render  the  rest  of 
the  wojld  Impotent.   Wo  have  now  a  very 
literal    umilment  of  the  Biblical  proph- 
ecy th«t  the  weak  shall  b?  made  strong 
the  hu  nble  exalted,  and  tho  meek  .shall 
inherit  the  earth,  with   the  difTorence 
that  th  e  meek  will  also  be  In  a  position 
to  dest  oy  the  earth. 

Ther  j  has  been  talk  of  decentralizing 
our  dies  or  rebuilding  them  under- 
ground as  a  defense  against  future  ag- 
gressions. However,  scientists  who  are 
in  a  pcj  ition  to  know  affirm  that  no  such 
devices  can  defend  us  against  these  latest 
scientifc  developments.  There  is  only 
one  obvious  defen.se.  one  compelling  need 
of  our  imes— to  permit  a  world  organi- 
zation io  control  all  destructive  devices 
by  word  polidng  and  regular  inspec- 
tions so  that  any  preparation  for  aggres- 
sioti.  wicrcvcr  it  would  be  discovered, 
could  b?  immediately  curtailed. 

NoithDr  decentralized  dtles.  nor  un- 
dergrou  nd  dwellings,  nor  marching  sol- 
diers are  going  to  be  proof  in  the  future 
agalnsti  attempts  at  aggression.  We 
must  bd  careful  therefore  not  to  concen- 
trate dir  energies  in  useless  military 
trainind  but  to  broaden  our  outlook  and 
make  cfTcctlve  our  defense  of  the  whole 
world  b>-  seeing  this  international  prob- 
lem in  international  terms. 
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Effectivp  nnd  U.Tan«:wfT.i'^:*f  TfstimOBjr 
Con;;'.'.!*'^  Ki  [Jf-Silt  nt  N.  <  :|  \ow  for 
Sinj;.!' i'!  p.i.-tiurn!  oi  Dcur.ic  utucral 
Eisenhowir  tavern  Merger 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   JINNtN.j  i-  vNDOLPH 

or  WIST  viaoiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  iiepres]:ntativis 
Friday,  November  16,  1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  Speaker,  when 
Oeneral  EUenhowcr  te><ti{i(d  today  in 
favor  of  a  unified  command,  he  answered 
tl'  mn    of     Navy     Depnrlmrnt 

.«*!'  ho  have  Indtcit'cd  thiit  the 

Jc  iiB  a  single  Department  of 

Dm  I  too  dIfT'      '    in  assignment 

for  01  '  idual.     1  )Ower  ^Rid: 

I  am  told  that  the  ti»sk  oi  the  civilian 
secretary  who  would  preside  over  stirh  a  de- 
partment Is  beyond  the  rnpucity  nf  any  mun 
If  this  were  true,  then  It  follows  thni  no 
man  has  the  capacity  to  usHUine  the  {'resi- 
dency ul  the  United  SlatM. 

Ill'    ■  A  111  rend  Dip  mm- 

plele  f-  \  ;  I.!  ..  ...  i..Ncnht)wer '^  htutc- 
ment  In  behalf  of  Irglslntlon  which  In 
pending  In  br'"     7-  i  the  Sen- 

ate    It  Is  gi.  the  hear- 

ing.*) being  hrld  before  the  isenatr  Mili- 
tary AfTalrs  Committee  and  It  Is  my  hope 
that  henrlng.<t  can  begin  noon  before  the 
HoUM  Committee  on  Sxp<*ndlturc«  In 
Executive  Departments  or  legislation 
which  1  have  .sponsored  ^lnce  1B40  to 
effect  a  consolidation. 

The  Hear.'Jt  newspapers  carried  today 
the  following  editorial  In  tiuppoit  ot  tho 
merger  propo.sal: 

ONI  NATION,  ONI  IWfltWn 

The  merits  and  advantages  of  imltinr  the 
ndmlnlstratlve  direction  of  the  A-  '     ^y. 

and  Air  Forces  of  the  United  Bui<>  r  a 

single  Cabinet  head  are  ao  evident  that  argu- 
ments against  It  appear  to  b(  rdcr  on  the 
specious  and  puerile. 

In  fact,  to  b'  'he  termli^ology  of  wnr. 

opponents  of  t        ,  »«al  arrm  to  have  over- 

looked the  broad  strategic  objective  of  the 
plan  and  wasted  the  r  efforts  In  attacking 
It  piecemeal,  in  unimportant  dstaU  and  at 
polnu  that  are  neither  slgnlfica.it  nor  deci- 
sive. 

The  apectnl  Army-Navy  coirmlttee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  8  aff  to  study 
the  matter,  after  hearing  80  high-ranking 
officers  from  all  branches  cf  the  armed  forces, 
recommended  immediate  legislation  to  create 
a  single  department  so  that  thi"  Army  and 
Navy  be  kept  free  of  the  "alarm; ng'  lack  of 
coordination  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
Pearl  Hirbor  attack. 

And  the  committee  sharply  underlined  the 
stubborn  existence,  after  3  years  of  war,  of 
"inconsUtencles.  lack  of  unCerstanding. 
Jealcusies.  and  duplications"  between  the 
services. 

A  single  department,  the  con^mlttee  re- 
ported, would  furthermore  oi>«rHt  •  more  efB- 
clently  In   harmonielng  the  all-t< .  nt 

<>t»ergencc  between  the  national  i  of 

the  United  SUles  and  their  mllliary  Impli- 
cations, 

Now  what  can  be  the  objection  to  a  pro- 
posal that  is  so  simple,  rational,  practical, 
economic  and.  in  the  light  of  modern  stra- 
tegic concepts,  so  vitally  necessarj? 


Where  Is  there  mention  or  Intent  of  abolish- 
ing the  Army,  the  Navy,  or  the  Air  Forces, 
or  of  interfeiing  with  local  command,  or  of 
starving  one  service  to  feed  another,  or  of 
depriving  specialist  officers  from  the  oppor- 
tunity Within  their  own  arm  of  gaining 
honors,  authority,  or  victory? 

Nowhere,  of  course. 

The  successful  conclusion  of  operations  In 
both  the  European  and  Asist 
the  cru.>hmg  defeat  of  the  A\ 
proved  ones  and  for  n  .rn  wnr  (ii  - 

n>ands  the  closest  c  nf  all  urm» 

under  a  r^eponsitla  high  ctMnmanri. 

There  la  no  longer  such  a  thing  ns  a  naval 
wsr.  an  army  war  or  an  air  war, 

ACM .    ■  ,.,,r 

""»♦*  „n,l 

•11-out.  total  WHf    Hit  '>"!>■ 
on  th-'  b  I  but  at  home. 

cmly  by  n     .   ..u  arms  but  by  ti,.    ;, ,,  . 

industries,  science  and  eroiitnny. 

f"--r--       '  '■■,        «  '• 

11 

'  "t     lli«i    l!|illrd 

**          '  '                    i       '      I  hat  he  consid- 

"••d  his  II  vo  uiiined  air  forces.  In 

1U31.  a«  '  i..t  L.^ual  misuke  of  my  military 
career." 

Oenrral  Kenney  reallaed  then  ihKi  (- 
M«r Arthur's  mind  "waa  not  mM  m  ri 
He  undprMood  the  \v  •  •  puRsibiliut-s  of 

Wttitnre  SK)  years  fnmi  TiKMie  trrrlbl* 

poMibilities  had  altered  his  opinion  " 

Not  all  general  officers  have  MacArthurU 
grnius  fur  learning  nor  hie  candor,  but  even 
the   mo«t   hirir  •        1   and   k     •  hlen 

inllltat  V  mind  ilire  ih,  >iny 

li  iiifu  la  r«- 

ik  In  terms  of 

'  <  which  menus  simply  hnggling 

Ii  -"»  to  the  detriment  of  the  cmly 

obirctiTt.  the  dafenae  of  America. 

There  is.  and  there  will  always  be  a 
healthy  competition  between  arms,  and  ot 
units  within  the  separate  arma. 

But  it  IH  an  homirable  rivalry,  only  to  see 
who  ran  '  rungly  and  gttviuiuly  eou- 

found  the  ■  '• 

Tlierr  ik  onlv  one  aim  for  Americans— be 
they  soldiers,  fliers,  sailors,  engineers,  aclen- 
tlsts,  workmen  or  simple  citlaena — and  that 
U  lo  use  our  power  justly,  wisely,  economical- 
ly and  efficiently  toward  the  ends  of  safety 
and  peace. 

Compared  to  this  objective,  all  others  are 
trivial  or  llluaory. 

A  single,  united  department  of  defense  will 
take  us  a  long  way  toward  the  objective  and 
it  should  be  brought  to  being  without  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  continue  to  find 
certain  individuals,  largely  from  the 
Navy  Department,  who  will  oppose  the 
merger.  I  pray  that  their  efforts  will 
fail.  This  is  the  time  for  Congress  to 
show  courage  and  vision  becaiise.  In  the 
words  of  Eisenhower: 

Under  a  system  of  untflcatton  you  could 
develop  a  more  efficient  organization  with  75 
percent  of  the  men  than  you  would  need  now. 

He  also  declared  Uiat  the  Allies  would 
have  lost  the  war  in  northwest  Europe 
and  the  Mediterranean  without  a  single, 
over-all  command.  It  was  in  this  con- 
nection that  he  indicated  that  those  who 
believed  a  sintile  department  would  sub- 
ordinate one  service  to  another  were  ab- 
solutely wrong.  The  camp  •-'  in  Af- 
rica and  Europe  proved  sui .n  lo  be 

groundless. 

General  Eisenhower,  as  well  as  other 
witnesses,  has  strongly  supported  the 
contention  that  air  forces  are  now  on  a 


par  with  other  branches  of  the  r 

and  naval  services.     On  this  subj.v ,.  ;,o 

said: 

No  aane  officer  can  contest  argumenu  that 
the  air  arm  deserves  equulUy  with  the  Army 
and  Navy. 

Mr  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues,  let 
iiN  take  to  our  hearts  thla  warning  from 
Ooncral  Ei.vnhower: 

The  ui  nuui  be  arooaipliHhed  lent 

wr  loae  t:.;   ,.,...4  we  have  so  dearly  bought, 


Vcterani  Cannot  Take  Job«  in  Long 
Beach  Area  BKauie  of  Lack  of  Heui- 
inf  for  Seivci  and  FamiUta— Uniled 
Slatei  Employment  Service  Manager 
Reporii  Placemsht  of  World  War  11 
Veterans  Are  Needed  by  Navy  and  In* 
duitry  but  No  Place  To  Live>-Leng 
Beach  Job  Placement  Surpaiiei  Five 
States 


SXTBN8I0N  OF 


or 


imijuucs 


HON.  CLYDE  DO  ai 

or  cAtimaNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  MPRMI^ATIVni 

Friday.  Nmiembrr  19.  1945 

Mr  DOYLE    Mr  "  r  '       * 
rlally  helped  In  my  \  i 

from  the  Eighternlh  C'onr  Dis- 

trict of  Callfoinlu,  by  the  mti  of 

industry,  manngemrnt.  li>  ^i  oov- 

ernmcnt  In  keeping  me  infoimrd  of  data 
afTtciing  said  Eighteenth  Ui.sUict  and  in- 
cluding, of  course,  specmvally  the  prob- 
lems of  my  home  tity  of  Long  Beach. 
Calif.  One  of  thow  able  governmental 
lepresenUtives  is  Mr  Geor«e  Toll,  the 
manager  of  th€  Lor  •  P  h  offlce  of  the 
United  SUtea  Imp  .t  Hcrvice.  and 

he  now  furnlahea  me  the  following  facU: 

Since  VJ-day  over  100  000  :  ■  :  "  ve  been 
dischurged    trum    the    servid  h    Ff-rt 

^^     ^     "    11-   and   Terminal    UhiKO   m  , 
A  large  number  of  1  heat  n^ 
inducted  from  southern  Califoraia. 

There  is  every  indication  that  not  only 
those  inducted  from  aoutbern  Cellfornia  but 
many  of  thoae  being  released  here  who  for- 
merly lived  in  other  SUttcs  have  rxprMsed 
a  desire  to  locate  in  the  i>uutherD  California 
area. 

Eight  percent  of  the  Nation  g  armpd  forces 
were  recruit«d  in  Caltfornio:  10  to  12  percenr. 
Of  the  Nation's  armed  forces  ane  bc^ng  dis- 
charged here  with  the  intention  of  making 
California  their  permanent  home.  There  is 
every  indic^tloo  that  the  ratio  IQ  Long  Beach 
is  even  larger. 

The  following  factors  further  complicate 
the  problem:  (1)  Before  they  entered  the 
horvice,  a  large  percentage  of  the  veterans 
were  single  and  living  at  home.  Thousands 
of  these  have  married  and  are  lookltig  for 
homes  of  their  own.  (2)  H-' ""^  hua  had 
to  be  made  available  to  the  :  uf  men 

In  the  local  United  States  na^ :^iJllal.     It 

le  only  natural  thai  families  from  rvetv  cor- 
ner of  the  Nation  flock  to  the  beci  "  ' 
these  men  who  were  woundect  m 
and  who,  In  many  ca»e».  are  teark  >n  Uif 
United  States  for  the  first  tir»e  m  many 
months.     (3)  While  the   population   of   the 
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,  j.     '  ^       ;<;t  totaled 

*•"  ;iro\ighr,ut 

l'^'  >  Rrcn  during  thnt  time  were 

'*'^  :i  this  flKure  Indicated  because 

the  lilting  ol  manpower  controls  made  It 
possible  for  the  first  time  since  the  Inception 
of  the  manpower  stabilization  program  for 
workers  to  tccept  any  Jobs  they  wished. 

The  Lorg  Beach  United  States  Emplov- 
mcnt  Service  made  1,147  placements  In  Sep- 
tember an.l  1.435  during  October,  but  as  na- 
sties have  not  yet  been  made 
'Is  not  possible  at  the  present 
time  to  compare  these  fljjures  with  place- 
ments made  in  other  parts  or  the  country 
during  the  last  2  months. 

Toll  Btated  that  an  analysis  of  his  October 
records  shows  that  placement  of  nonwhltes 
increased  30  percent  and  that  placements  of 
World  War   II  veterans  almost  doubled 

In  September  467  workers  were  placed  In 
inanufnctur:nR  Industries,  whereas  In  Octo- 
ber this  f^c^ure  reached  582.  According  to 
Toll.  manufacturing-Industry  placements  are 
expected  to  Increase  monthly,  keeping  pace 
with   the  growth    in  conversion  activities 

October  placements  in  the  clerical  and 
salfs  field  more  than  doubled  the  September 
fl;.;i;.'e. 

A  month  ago  the  majority  of  Long  B°ach 
Job  seekers  were  women;  October  Ggures 
show  a  reversal  ot  the  situation. 

Mr.  F  -•.  and  my  colleagues,  the 

facts  a  M  set  forth— furnished  by 

Georpe  Toll— are  not  limited  entirely  to 
Long  Beach  and  the  Eighteenth  Congres- 
sional D  strict  either,  many  of  them  are 
applicable    to    southern    California    at 
Ica^t.     He  reported  that  it  was  impossible 
for  returning  veterans  who  were  being 
'  'd  from  military  service  through 
t       I    :;g  B?-ich  harbor  area  separation 
centers   to   find    living    quarters.     They 
were  being  forced  to  look  elsewhere  for 
employment    unless    extended    housing 
conditions  can  be  made  available  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  colleagues  I  em- 
phatically and  specifically  urge  that  all 
those  concerned  with  it.  to  do  their 
dead-level  utmost,  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  to  reheve  this  tragic  housing  <:hort- 
age  in  this  strategic  area  of  Lon-  B-ach 
and  of  Los  Angelrs  County  and  of  south- 
ern California.  We  must  not  forget  that 
into  this  already  crowded  area  came 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  folks 
from  other  Slates  with  their  families  to 
live  and  to  work  in  industries  in  war- 
tim.e  manufacture  and  occupation  Nor 
have  they  returned  to  their  home  Slates 
since  Japen-s  collapse.    Surveys  indi- 
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rcn.son5  Riven.  Is  forecloslnR  thousands 
pf  thr.so  war  veterans  from  rr 

than  living  In  parages  or  nij;  or 

inadequate  trnllrrs.  or  In  unhealthy,  in- 
sanitary surroundings,  or  to  return  to 
their  former  States,  or  to  take  Job  op- 
portunities   elsewhere    which    are    not 
nearly  as  advantageous  or  acceptable  to 
them.    Sp  these  veterans  who  fought  and 
won  the  war  for  us  are  in  practice  being 
denied  job  opportunities  where  they  are 
<nost  happy  to  take  them  because  there 
is  no  reasonable  place  to  abide.    This  in 
effect  Mr.  Speaker,  amounts  to  denying 
them    their    job    opportunities.      The 
.American  woikingman.  and  the  Ameri- 
can war  veteran,  is  one  and  the  same  in 
attitude.  In  opportunity,  and  in  practice; 
he  will  not  stay  where  he  cannot  earn  or 
have  decent  food,  housing,  and  clothing 
and   educational    and   recreational   op- 
portunities for  his  wife  and  children.    I 
am  sure  we  highly  comphment  him  on 
being   so   sensibly   American    on    these 
points.    We  would  not  respect  him  if  he 
in  turn  did  not  cx.oect  and  demand  these 
reasonable  opportunities  as  the  result  of 
his  day's  toil.    It  behooves  all  concerned 
to  forthwith  attack  this  unhaopy  and 
undemocratic  condition  and  whip  into  a 
decent  and  democratic  opportunity  for 
these  returning  veterans  wilh  their  "loved 
ones. 


Transportation  Survey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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OF  CAUrORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  QEPRESENTATIX'ES 
Friday.  November  16.  1945 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House 
is  aware,  our  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  been  making 
a  survey  of  the  transportation  problems 
of  the  Nation,  and  particularly  as  to  the 
constructive  needs  of  transportation  for 
the  postwar  period.  We  are  approach- 
ing these  problems  from  the  long-time 
viewpo:nt  rather  than  confining  our  con- 
sideration to  purely  temporary  condi- 
tions. We  have  extended  a  widespread 
invitation  for  information  and  sugges- 
tions from  every  practicable  available 
source. 

The  mass  of  material  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  prepared 
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ilrmenia.  Wo  hnvr  Brnntcd  llioNr 
Is  and  still  Invite  all  who  cure  to 
forward  ihrir  statements  as  early 
Ir  convenience  will  permit.  The 
B  of  the  material  being  received 
rommlttee  will  carry  this  prelimi- 
nary wi)rk  well  Into  the  New  Year,  giving 
tho.se  \^ho  have  not  replied  time  to  make 
their  views  available  to  Congress. 

The  Splendid  cooperation  received  by 
the  cotnmittee  rcfl?cts  a  sincere  and 
comm(^dable  desire  on  the  part  of  users 
of  transportation,  transport  agencies,  in- 
vestors] and  economists  to  aid  the  Con- 
gress i*  reaching  constructive  and  sig- 
nificant solutions  of  the  Nation's  manv 
complicated  and  difScult  transportation 
probleifs. 

Our  dommittf^  will  devote  all  the  time 
necessary  for  a  thorough  consideration 
and  hejpful  revision  of  our  transporta- 
tion la^s  where  we  find  a  substantial 
need  th?refor.  It  is  our  desire  to  give  all 
who  can  make  contributions  to  this  sur- 
vey full  opportunity  to  do  so. 
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Big  Business  Must  Rebuke  Chiselers 
in  Its  Ranks 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KpN.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  T»:  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

i^riday.  November  16,  1945 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  granted  me.  I  insert  an  editorial 
appear!  ig  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  of 
Noveml:|er  16  entitled  -Big  Bu.siness  Must 
Rebuke  ~" 
follows : 
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Chiselers    in    Its    Ranks,"    as 


MUST    ErsUKE    CHISELIBS    IN    Prs 
BANKS 

wholesome  thing  It  woufh  be  for 

States  Chamber  nt  Commerce  and 

nal    Association   of   Manufacturers 

publicly  their  members  who  violate 

"  ethics. 

Steel  Co.  has  been  fined  1148.215 

court  for  unlawful   diversion, 

fie,  of  vital   war  materials   for   Im- 

t  of  a  swank  country  club. 

cturing  firms  controlling  90  percent 

States  artificial   limb   production 

indicted  by  a  Federal  grand  Jury 

of  conspiring  to  fix  unreasonable 

npetitive  prices,  thus   working   a 

on  militarj   and  civiUan  amputees 

ontemptible  chis3llng  blackens  the 

-  of  all  industry.    That  should  not 


t.  unpatriotic  practices  by  a  small 
oX  big  business  ^iiculd  no  more  b3 
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mor*  of  •  fore*  than  ju»ur«.  u  wm  1«m 
than  l>^  t>»rc«nt  of  th»  ptoftts  iMt  yvar  of 
Welrton'B  parent  concern.  National  8tMl  Co. 
Even  If  It  were  proper  to  liold  only  the  firm 
to  blame,  thU  was  a  nUp  on  the  wrtst. 

The  reaponslble  ofllclaU  of  the  f^rm  should 

have  been  Indicted  and  brought  to  Justice. 

Crimes  are  committed    by  human   being*. 

not  corporations.     Human  beings  can  t>e  sent 

to  Jail;   corporations  can't  l>e. 

The  accused  artificial -limb  manufacturers, 
according  to  the  Federal  grand  Jury,  bound 
themselves  together  Jn  such  a  way  that  they 
could  dictate  prices  to  Government  agencies, 
auch  as  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

In  other  words,  no  competition.  As  a  re- 
sult of  its  lack,  the  artificial  limbs  are  little 
t>etter.  a  congressional  committee  said  re- 
cently, than  those  made  in  Civil  War  days. 
Legs  and  arms  are  cumbersome,  almost  use- 
less In  many  cases. 

While  we  should  be  providing  military 
heroes  who  left  arms  and  legs  on  battlefields 
with  the  best  modern  science  can  develop, 
modern  science  apparently  hasnt  been  al- 
lowed to  operat*. 

Is  this  free  enterprise?  No  Yet  such  firms 
probably  would  be  among  the  first  to  shout 
that  free  enterprise  was  In  Jeopardy  should 
Government  Impose  controls  on  them 

Industry  can  purge  Itself,  as  can  labor,  of 
the  few  bad  actoi-s  among  lu  ranks  if  it  has 
the  courage  and  the  will  lo  denounce  and 
discipline  Us  own  kind 


Navy  Sex  Laxify  in  Japan 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  16.  1945 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
by  Chaplain  Lawrence  L.  Lacour.  United 
States  Naval  Reserve,  from  Tokyo,  to 
the  E>es  Moines  Register.  He  was  the 
first  Navy  chaplain  in  Japan,  landing 
ahead  of  General  MacArthur.  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Des  Moines  Methodist 
Conference. 

The  letter  was  read  over  Radio  Station 
WJAG,  Norfolk.  Nebr..  on  November  9. 
1945. 

The  letter  follows: 

Since  a  large  percentage  of  the  Navy  are 
reserves,  many  of  them  under  20.  and  we 
chaplains  are  entrusted  with  the  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  these  men.  we  believe  the 
American  public  should  be  Informed  when 
conditions  and  policies  exist  that  Jeopardize 
the  morality  and  faith  of  our  servicemen. 

As  a  policy  ot  venereal-disease  control,  the 
Na\-y  is  permitting  unrestricted  access,  by  aU 
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Wh^n  libertv  pnrties  wvnt  aahon*  tnrn 
Vathered  the  Impt-wmion  that  the 
deportment  hod  »llminHtrrt  nil  imi 
danger  Miliury  police  luid  naval  corpameij 
liuormed  the  men  In  the  lines  In  front  of 
the  houses  that  everything  was  medically  in- 
spected. As  a  result  many  enlisted  men  nnd 
omcers.  including  a  number  irom  our  ship 
had  sexual  contact  without  using  nnv 
prophylaxis.  ' 

Prior  to  sending  men  ashore  some  ships 
ran  training  films  on  venereal  disease,  and 
announced  that  a  high  percentage  of  venereal 
disease  could  be  expected  in  Japan.  On  other 
sh.ps,  the  commands  refused  to  do  anything 
to  discourage  promiscuity,  and  gave  no 
warning  about  expected  venereal  Incidence 

On  September  14  it  was  disclosed  that  out 
of  <\  typical  group  of  prostitutes.  51  out  of  60 
had  syphilis,  were  not  being  treated,  that 
there  would  be  no  further  cxamUiatlons.  and 
that  no  policy  of  treatment  or  segregation 
would  be  followed 

Coincidental  with  Archbishop  Spellman's 
visit  here,  by  S?ptember  16  all  red-light 
districts  were  declared  out  of  bounds.  A 
group  of  us  chaplains  Inspected  the  restricted 
area  after  a  week  of  suppression.  We  fouid 
that  although  the  method  was  not  totally 
effective,  the  number  of  offenders  that  got 
Into  the  restricted  area  was  small,  as  the  geo- 
graphic location  of  the  area  made  policing 
comparatively  easy. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  suppress  the  free- 
lance prostitutes  and  the  smaller  houses  In 
the  unrestricted  area,  but  there  was  little 
open  violation.  A  man  intent  on  sexual  con- 
tact could  find  It.  but  he  had  to  exert  con- 
siderable effort  and  run  the  risk  of  arrest. 
Men  were  treated  as  usual  at  prophylactic 
stations  with  no  great  threat  of  disciplinary 
action,  and.  during  this  period  of  suppres- 
sion, the  number  of  treatments  ashore  and 
afloat  decreased  remarkably. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  fleet  medical  officers 
on  September  26  It  was  proposed  that  one 
large  hcixse  be  opened,  that  it  be  operated 
with  the  understanding  that  all  the  women 
were  diseased,  and  that  a  voluntary  system  of 
prophylaxis  be  available  by  placing  a  Navy- 
operated  treatment  station  within  the  house. 

Although  some  medical  officers  and  two 
chaplains  In  attendance  protested.  It  was 
stated  by  the  senior  medical  officer  that  this 
was  to  be  the  policy. 

Subsequently,  the  chaplains  of  the  fleet 
met.  and  submitted  to  the  flag  a  memoran- 
dum that  represented  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  grcup.  The  action  of  the  chaplains 
was  ignored,  and  Sunday.  Octotjer  7  the 
Yosuura  house  was  opened  to  enlisted  men. 
with  geisha  hotisee  permitted  to  accept  the 
patronage  of  chiefs  and  officers. 

Although  the  number  of  men  on  liberty 
next  day  was  considerably  under  normal  be- 
cause of  rain.  I  observed.  In  company  with 
four  chaplains  and  the  officer  of  the  day  of 
the  military  police,  a  line  of  enlisted  men 
four  abreast  almost  a  block  long,  waiting 
their  turn. 

MP's  kept  th*  lines  orderly,  and  permitted 
only  as  many  as  could  t>e  served  to  enter  at 
a   time.     As    men   were    admitted   into    the 
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MrpuMd  to  leproay  On  the  basts  of 
these  facts,  it  U  contended  that: 

1.  The  Navy's  policy  of  uar«»tllO««d  M>i- 
ual  opportunities  with  dUMM»«|«MlMi  la  no 
solution  for  the  prtiblem  of  venereal  control. 

a.  American  people  would  Insist  that  the 
Navy  immediately  adopt  a  policy  of  rigid 
suppression  In  regards  to  prostitution 

3  The  Navy,  which  completely  Ignored 
moral  Implications  In  the  present  situation. 
be  charged  to  consider  the  moral  aspects  of 
policies  governing  personnel. 

4.  TTie  people  who  loan  their  sons  to  the 
Government  demand  moral  protection  or 
refuse  to  supply  the  personnel  for  our  armed 
forces. 

5.  Although  many  naval  cffloers  are  gen- 
tlemen, others  by  example  and  advice  have 
encouraged  Immorality  among  6ur  men. 

6.  The  Navys  unlimited  sale  of  beer,  which 
has  contributed  to  moral  delinquency  and 
numerous  Incidents  here,  l>e  discontinued. 
And  that  throughout  the  Navy,  soft  drinks 
be  made  Just  as  avaUable  as  beer  whenever 
beverages  are  provided  by  the  Navy. 

7.  An  organleatlon  that  has  demonstiated 
such  brUliant  strategy  In  defe«unp  the  Jap- 
anese military  not  permit  our  men  to  become 
the  open  victims  of  Japanese  prostitutes  in 
the  final  round. 
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Friday,  November  16, 1945 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
informative  and  interesting  editorial  ap- 
peared in  the  splendid,  independent 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  under  date  of 
November  13.  which  I  feel  should  be  read 
by  the  ofiBcials  of  the  United  Slates  Steel 
Corp.  and  other  steel  magnates  who  lutve 
refused  to  talk  over  the  matter  of  wage 
increases  with  their  emploj-ces.  I  am 
sure  it  will  also  prove  of  interest  to  the 
membership  of  the  House  and  to  the 
public  generally.  Under  the  leave  given 
me.  I  insert  it.  as  follows; 

STAtT   TALKING,    crNTlEMEN 

United  States  Steel's  attempt  to  place  Its 
whole  wage  problem  on  the  shoulders  of  OP  A 
appears  both   .rbltrary  and  unteeable. 

President  Falrless  lets  it  be  known  that 
his  company  will  not  bargain  with  the 
United  Steel  Workers  until  an4  unless  the 
OPA  grants  a  price  Increase  alid  consents 
to  further  increases  should  wages  be  r.-\lsed. 
Secretary  ScbweUenbach  writes  Mr.  Fairlcas 
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that  the  Government  Insists  on  no  wage  In- 
creaM  but  does  ask   that   the  company  sit 
down   with   the  union   and   that  they   argue 
out   theU-   respective  cases   In   the   presence 
of    a    Labor    Department    conciliator.     Mr. 
Palrlesa  replies  that  President  Murray  of  the 
CIO    demands    a    ycs-or-no    answer    to    the 
linlons  bid  for  $2  a  day  higher  wages  and 
thereby    br.nes    collective    bargaining    to   an 
end.     Mr    Murray  so  far  makes  no  comment. 
The  public  is  by  now  sufHclently  sophisti- 
cated—and   the   United   States  Steel   Corp. 
should  b« — to  iecogiitze  conventional  tactics 
When  It  sees  them.     Labor  habitually  states 
Its  first  demands  as  irreducible.     Industry's 
•tandard  reply  is  a  Ait  "No,"  at  the  same 
time   flourishing   a    threatened   price   boost 
toward  the  public. 

The  public  is  not  convinced  that  the  steel 
worktrs'  demand  for  93  a  day  more  is  Justified 
by  the  present  price  of  steel  It  doesn't  know. 
But  neither  is  it  convinced  that  United  States 
Steel  cant  afford  the  boost  nor  that  steel 
prices  mu.st  go  up. 

OP.\  has  a  responsibility  In  this  situation. 
It  Is  to  act  promptly  on  the  steel  company's 
pending  petition.  The  findings  can  properly 
enter  Into  the  bargaining,  or  the  results  of 
the  bargaining  into  a  subsequent  plea  for  a 
price  concession. 

But  the  public  interest  cannot  permit  any 
Industry— which  eventually  would  mean  all 
industry— to  automatically  shift  the  cost  of 
wage  increases  to  the  consumers,  to  stipulate 
at  the  start  that  there  exists  no  margin  of 
profit  to  be  divided  between  stockholders  and 
^workers  throu;;h  rr'.'.rctive  bargaining. 
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KS 


Im)N   WILIJAV  a.  PITTENGER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Friday.  November  16.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  of 
this   date.  Noveriiber   16.   1945.   the  nu- 
merous retail  dealers  in  automobile  and 
trucks  are  still  in  Washington,  not  ex- 
actly offering  up  their  adoration  to  the 
infallible  Office  of  Price  Administration 
but   they  are  in  trouble  and   they  are 
pleading  with  that  outfit  to  give  them  a 
chance.    Is  it  not  ridiculous  that  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1945 
have  to  go  to  an  arbitrary  Government 
apcncy  and  do  something  akin  to  begging 
forgiveness  for  sins  they  have  never  com- 
mitted.    Yet,  that  is  just  what  has  been 
taking  place  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Select    Committee    on    Small    Bu'=ine^s 
which  has  conducted  elaborate  hearings 
for  the  benefit  of  the  retail  automobile 
and  truck  dealers  in  this  country  and 
that   committee   has   advised   us   today 
that  these  people  have  been  granted  an 
audience  by  the  OPA  officials,  and  that 
the  weather  is  fine. 

Thinss  were  a  little  bit  cloudy  on  No- 
vember 14.  or  else  Chester  Bowles  Ad- 
mmistrator  of  OPA.  had  high  blood  pres- 

t^*u  K  ;'^^^  '^  *^^^  *  combination  cf 
both,  but  he  certainly  sounded  off  like 
one  cf  the  old  Roman  dictators.  I  want 
^°  ^,  Pe^f^^^tly  fair  to  OPA  and  its 
officials  so  wuhout  elaboration,  or  con- 

^^^^"n;*^'"'°'P^'■^^^  '"  my'remarL 
^rJfS-  ^^'"V^  "^*^  ^^^^  from  the  Eve- 
ning S.ur  published  at  Washington.  D.  C, 


XGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


November  13, 1945,  which  news  item  reads 

as  follows; 

OPA  B.*Rs  Boost  in  Auto  Phices;   Lobbyists 

Hrr— Bowles  Tclls  House  Geoup  Pressure 

Is  Sign  of  Ti.mes 

Bitterly  denouncing  "government  by  pres- 
sure," Price  Administrator  Bowles  told  Con- 
gress today  he  is  rejecting  demands  of  auto- 
mobile dealers  for  higher  retail  prices  on  new 
cars.  He  said  OPA  would  announce  the  prices 
Thursday. 

Mr.  Bowles  declared  that  government  by 
lobby  pressure  "is  an  ominous  sign  of  our 
times." 

Appearing  before  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee,  the  OPA  chief  estimated  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  received  more  than  5  000 
telegrams  protesting  OPA's  automobile  price 
plans.  *^ 

Describing  this  as  "the  greatest  single  pres- 
sure-group  operation  since  OPA  was  estab- 
lished," Mr.  Bowles  declared: 

"Two  and  one-half  years  In  Washington 
has  made  me  something  of  an  expert  on  pres- 
sure groups,  lobbyist,  and  pressure-group 
tactics.  I  have  been  alarmed  at  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  to  feel  that  Congress  and 
governmental  officials  should  base  their  deci- 
sions, not  on  the  validity  of  a  particular 
issu3.  but  on  the  measure  of  pressure  which 
could  be  focused  at  any  given  point." 

THREAT  to  RIGHTS  SEEN 

'This  Idea  of  Government  by  pressure  Is 
an  ominous  sign  of  our  times.  It  is  a  threat 
to  the  democratic  rights  of  all  the  inarticu- 
late, silent,  little  people  of  America." 

Mr.  Bowles  told  tho  committee,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  hundreds  of  automobile  dealers 
gathered  In  the  House  caucus  room,  that 
under  the  OPA  price  schedules  for  new  cais 
the  dealers  "are  likely  to  have  their  best 
profit  year  in  1916." 

Discussing  the  forthcoming  prlee  an- 
nouncement, Mr.  Bowles  said: 

"Actually,  cost  absorption  which  we  will 
require  of  dealers  in  1946  will  not  exceed  4 
or  5  percent.  We  cannot  reveal  the  exact 
amount  at  this  time.  At  4  percent  a  dealer 
will  get  a  realized  profit  of  20  percent,  ccm- 
pared  with  his  actually  realized  profit  of  the 
prewar  period  of   11  5  percent." 

alternattvis  listed 

He  gave  an  illustration  in  an  effort  to  prove 
that  a  dealer  selling  a  $1,000  car  would  p'Oflt 
by  $200  under  the  planned  OPA  prices,  while 
hiS  prewar  profit— after  considering  losses  on 
trade-in  cars— would  be  only  $115. 

"I  am  very  certain,"  Mr.  Bowles  said  "that 
the  automobile  dealers  do  not  really  under- 
stand that  they  are  asking  us  to  accept  one 
of  two  impossible  alternatives: 

"Either  abandon  the  basic  principle  cf 
price  control  which  has  enabled  us  to  hold 
the  line  against  the  most  dangerous  infla- 
tionary pressures  this  country  has  ever  seen 
or  to  bow  before  their  organized  power  and 
exempt  them  from  a  rule  to  which  legiti- 
mately and  legally  there  can  be  no  excen- 
ticns.     •     •     •  *^ 

"V/e  are  sitting  uneasily  on  a  keg  of  dyna- 
mite, and  they  are  asking  us  via  Western 
Union  to  put  the  fuse  to  the  keg     •     •     •.- 

BASIS   or   NEEDS   STRESSED 

"Were  we  free  to  exempt  automobUe  deal- 
ers—which we  are  not— the  requirement  of 
equality  of  treatment  would  then  compel  us 
to  abandon   cost   absorption  for  all   trades 
and  Industries." 

He  said  he  wanted  to  declare  "with  all 
possible  emphasis."  that:  "We  believe  that 
price  control  policies,  like  other  national 
policies,  should  result  from  careiul  confed- 
eration of  the  needs  of  the  Nation,  not  from 
the  numerous  telegrams  and  phone  calls  a 
pressure  group  can  pour  into  Washington  " 

The  dealers,  saying  they  were  gravely  con- 
cerned over  the  threatened  cut  In  their  es- 
tabl.shed  trade  discount,  had  led  the  com- 
mittee last  week  to  request  Mr.  Bowles  to 


delay  atiy  final  action  on  automobile  ceil- 
ings uniU  all  the  facts  are  investigated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  a  remarkable 
and  courageous  declaration  of  Govern- 
ment pclicy  and  I  marvelled  at  the  cour- 
age displayed.  Since  November  13  the 
OPA  has  relented  and  as  was  stated  to- 
day thay  are  granting  the  right  cf  fur- 
ther diicussion  to  the  representatives  of 
the  automobile  dealers  and  truck  dealers. 

I  government  by  pressure 
It  wojuld  appear  that  the  Administra- 
tor of  t tie  OPA  was  very  much  concerned 
on  Noyemt)er  13  because  a  group  of 
American  citizens  were  trying  to  influ- 
ence hi$  infallible  judgment.  I  person- 
ally do  hot  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  in- 
fallibility in  the  business  world.  I  like 
to  thinl^  that  a  man  can  make  a  mistake, 
and  th$t  he  does  not  amount  to  much,' 
unless  tie  makes  a  mistake  occasionally' 
The  teal,  of  his  real  worth  depends  oii 
whether  or  not  he  will  admit  the  mistake 
It  take^  a  real  man  to  do  that. 

But  t6  get  back  to  the  subject— was  it 
proper  for  the  automobile  and  truck 
dealers  jto  appeal  to  their  Government? 
That  is  the  big  question,  and  the  Evening 
Star,  of  Washington.  D.  C.  on  November 
14,  1945k  to.sses  an  atomic  bomb  toward 
the  OPA  in  a  powerful  editoi-ial  which 
reads  ai  follovis: 

PRESSLTIE  GROUPS 

OPA  Administrator  Chester  Bowles  would 
be  entitled  to  an  award  of  some  sort  If  he 
had  beeni  a  bit  more  specific  in  denouncing 
pressure  troups  during  his  appearance  before 
the  Hou^  Small  Business  Committee  But  • 
It  is  diffliult  to  tell,  despite  the  vehemence 
of  his  l^iguage,  whether  he  was  after  bie 
game  or  ^ittle  game. 

Mr.  Bowles  said  that  "Government  by 
pressure  ^  an  ominous  sign  of  our  times  " 
and  withi  that  all  thoughtful  citizens  will 
agree.  H^  also  said  that  during  his  stay  in 
Washlngtan  he  has  become  something  of  an 
expert  on  lobbying  tactics  and  he  regards 
them  as  "  a  threat  to  the  democratic  rights  of 
all  the  Particulate,  silent,  little  people  of 
America." 

But  wlat  lobbies  was  he  talking  about' 
If  he  ha<  reference  to  the  organized  labor 
lobby,  vnich  does  net  hesitate  to  tell  Con- 
gress whj  t  it  must  and  must  not  do  and 
whose  wage  demands  are  at  the  bottom  of 
most  of  ^[r  Bowies'  present  troubles,  he  did 
not  ment:  on  it  by  name.  If  he  had  reference 
to  the  bis  industry  lobbies,  which  still  do  a 
thriving  I  usiness,  he  again  failed  to  particu- 
tt'f^-,*,  '"w''*  ^*  mention  by  name  any  of 
!o-hv°^H  ''^""-'^"o^'n  lobbics-the  farm 
tr^.J/r,       L^^'^^P   lobbying   against   military 

S;    ^' ',  ^^  "^'"^  mention  the  retail  auto- 
mobile de  alers,  and  therefore  the  inference 

ibou^^'th^r""'  "*  ''^''  ^*  ^"^  ^^•^^^g 

The  OP,  i  wants  the  dcalerr  to  absorb  some 
or  the  eonomic  pres^.ure  which  continued 

mannS'i'^'  ^'^  ^°'"S  to  impose  on  the  car 
manuf acii  irers.     Mr.  Bowles  thinks  the  deal 

th^^n^K  ^'^  ^^'^  """^  ^^'"  ^"J°y  higher  profits 

otherw'.?""-.'^^-"  ^'"-'''^  apparently  think 
otherwise,  and  some  5,000  of  them,  it  is  said 

that%^ffect'^'^^'"*°"  ^  ^^*''"  <^°"K^«ss°^«»  to 

fhrtf^l"^^  ^^'^  **^  ^"  Iniquitous  thing  for 

aspect  o'f"  h°  *1''„K^'''  ^'  *°"^  "  i«  «  t-i^^al 
aspect  of    .he  lobbying  problem,  and  if  Mr. 

he  w!^  nu  '  '^°°""g  °°'y  «t  the  auto  dealers 
he  was  oui   for  very  small  game.  Indeed. 

Now.  I^r.  Speaker.  I  am  just  giving 
the  views  iof  one  of  the  great  newspapers 
of  our  country  and  am  not  trying  to 
influence  anybody  one  way  or  another  at 
this  partifcular  moment.    Regardless  of 
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t"rEvJning"2t:7  dfd"fay.''u  XTh^l  ""°^  ^'*  ^^^  ^"^sS?-  °'  ''-^-^^  "'  -ark.,  in  the  R.«,r„.  I  include  therein 

a  rather  original  way  of  expression,  and  tamm  met  PAMnr  xt°  ^^^^^^^  ^^  W.  P.  Boericke  from  the 

that  is  why  the  foregoing  editorial  will  The  farm  bloc  has  renewed  Its  effort,  t^  u      ^??  "f  ^^^  Tribune.     This  arUcle 

he  welcomed   by   the   retail    automobile  raise  farm  prices.     On^  more  this  Sort  u  f?°*'^  ^^^^  ^^^  industrial  use  of  gold  in 

and  truck  dealf   <  f'uoughout  America.  addressed  to  a  redefinition  of  "parity"  price  country  is  more  than  twice  the  pro- 

to  Include  the  cost  of  farm  labor  In  the  Index  Auction.     When  we  have  not  enough  pold 

_-^-.^— ______  of  things  that  the  farmer  buys.     It  will  t>e  *"  annual  production  to  meet  our  indus- 

recaiied  that  farm  price  "parity"  refers  to  the  trial  requirements,  how  are  we  going  to 

Farm  Price  Parity  relationship  between  the  things  the  farmer  get   more   gold   to   back   our   currejicy? 

Sim/''  tev'fn%,f  !^\"  ?V'^*'   P'"'^"'^'  ^*  ^  "^l^s  article  points  out  the  necessity  of 

EXTENSION  OF  REAIARKS  Sfve  iSe^'.'Jhe  pTri^^^rl- f'or^a'rSfpTo^:  f '^'^"^  some  encouragement  and  support 

or  ucts  will  be  raised  accordingly.    Two  bills  gold-mining    industry    In    this 

Unti    AnniPU  I    CADATU  J^^ve  been  introduced  to  accomplish  this  ob-  country: 

nun.  AUULrn  J.  dAlSAln  Jectlvc:  The  Pace  bill,  before  the  House,  pro-  Use  of  gold  In  industry  during  the  war 

or  itiinoia  vldes  that  the  19C9-14  base  period   be  used  yc^ars  has  been  rastlv  greater  than  i«  generally 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRFSF»rrATTw«3  i!t„^K^'"^  the  labor  Increase;    the  Thom.is  known.    The  prevElIi-?'  ronr^pv.on  of  cold  as 

us  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  bill,  before  the  Senate,  would  use  1919-29  as  a  monetary  medium                                           ation 

Friday.  November  16.  1945  *^®  ^"^  period,    me  magnitude  of  the  in-  to  its  place  as  a  co:                          ,        s  and 

Mr  cATjAT«     %/r     o       »             J      .^  *^'"                     •  price  Which  would  devoir p  its  part  in  the  memifacture  of  fpocial  equip- 

fyar,  JsABAlH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  ^ri-'                   ^nulas  is  shown  in  the  foUow-  ment  for  mllltHry  demands     Yet  the  value 

leave  granted  me.  I  insert  excerpts  from  *"?  tabulation:  of  gold  issued  for  indt-stnai  xise  in  the  United 

an  editorial  appearing  in  the  November  Wheat:                                                     Bushel  states  was  t96.864.ooo  in  1943.  according  to 

12   issue   of   the   Baltimore   Sun    and   an               Present  parity  price tl.55  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  this  total  exceeded 

editorial  appearing  In  the  November  15            Pace  hiii... 2.02  the  value  of  gold  pr   •        -  fmm  the  mine* 

issue  of  the  New  York  Time?  commenting      ^     Thomas  bill i.sa  ^„i^"U'"[,?  ^'^^ '            '-•■  »S5,j77.ooo,  or 

on  the  nrODOsed  Parf  anH  Thrm«c  hi  it  ^°''"-  T      ****"  "°  percent.    While  flijures  for  the 

f^K^    *           •*           .              X.    7^"^"^»S  °"^  Present  parity  price                                i    12  'naustrlal  consumption   of  gold   In   1944  are 

to  boost  parity  prices,  which  would  tre-               Pace  bill  ..        P""*— \  l^  not  yet  available.  It  Is  probable  that  wltlTa 

mendously  increase  the  price  Of  foodstuffs             Thomas  bin...          ,    '"""'      126  ™i°«  Production  of  only  1,000.000  ounces  in 

should  either  Of  the  bills  be  enacted.   The      Cotton:                         Pound  ^^^  ^*^  y***"  ^"itied  at  |36, 000.000.  industry 

editorials  are  as  follows:  Present  parity  pr'.ce                         90  2:7  ^^^^  ^'^''"  **™«s  the  amount  of  bullion  that 

.From   the   Ba.t:more^Sun  of  November   1..                So^^  hili:::::::::-: "         T.  "^^-"^ng  in  1940,  the  value  of  gold  Issued 

NOW  IT  18  SENATOH  THOMAS  WHO  W..KTB  TO  ,   ^^^^^^  ^^«  P^**  bill,  whe.t  parity  wcu'd  mourlSTfroli  mvZlo  ?o  M6  864'"oS?'IJ 

BOOST  PAHiTY  ^"^^  J  ^ost  one-thlrd.  while  under  the  im3.     Formerly  much  Tt^sgoTw^r^ 

•                •                •                •  Thomas   bUl   It  would    Increase   more    than  turned  for  re-ale  and  thp  n^t  T„h?1.      , 

The    reason    why    some    of    the    political  fnTe^r^v  moL'S'^  ^^^^  ^°^  ^°^^°"  "°"'^  sump^JnVnSw  melfl'aS'a^^Sr'^^uru; 

farmers  Want  to  change  the  parity  formula  P Je  wn  and  m^^^^^n  ^nTr  ""t^"  ]}""  '^'°    ^'    °«    consumption    wartalueS    ^t 

at  this  time  Is  clear  enough.     Current  Agrl-  fh^J^'L^^    ^  ,    ^       P^^"""*  "^''"  •13,306.000  a«  $27,872,000  had  been  reiu^ed 

culture  Department  figures  show  that  t!rm  '^  cefwS  S.  .^h.n  J^iff/*^''"  ^'\''^  ''"^  ^^"*^^-    ^^  ^^  19^3  the^-alu^^S 

price,  are  now  above  parity.    This  Is  awkward,  ^ff !t  Tcan  n,?^m  wht^nT^  an  extension  gold  returned  was  only  $10,521 .000.  living  a 

because  the  farmers  have  been  saying  for  20  "J  ^„lil%  P'^'^'""  whichls  now  90  percent  net  Industrial  consumption  lor  tlie  year  trf 

years  that  If  thev  had  parity,  that  Is  all  they  f  ^"J^^  I?  ^^^"^  '*™  product*  except  cot-  §36.343.000.                                          ^-ae  year  01 

would  want.     P.anty.  they  claimed,  was  the  l^"„t?«7^  .k '^  is  nearly  92',  percent.    The  ^rw  «oi.«  plated  in  wab 

fair  price   relationship   between    farm   com-  •*'»«Pt'on  of  these  proposals,  therefore,  would  ^^  industry  h«.  ^.-7    \,          .  , 

moditles   and   manufactured   artlclcT  whSi  "^tl"  "'^'^  '^  '"  ^^«  "^  "'  »^"K  for   gold   and  ^^^nmlT^Hr^*,"^*^'  """'^ 

would  give  the  farmer  Just  purchasing  power  ^'  '^"'^^  ^°^  ^'"^^^  ^«^™  P'"*^"'.  ^^^^^  ^-  mnln  continue,  to^   ^   !  *   ^'''^^''   °' 

for  Whit  he  rai«Kl.    It  lollops  bv  Sa^pa^"  fT".'"'''' J:"":  ^7Z'''''  '""""'"^  '"  ^"^*  ^^r  Se  In  ma%"^Vp°  ^'^^^^ 

logic  that  prices  above  parity  give  farmers  ^^'^  demanded  by  labor,  would  make  certain  trical   and  ?nri  J^trT^i          '""truments.  elec- 

rather  more^han  they  have  alked  ?J^«^P  inflationary  spiral.     Higher  costs  for  phoS>g^phi     5^i  11  !rj^\?'-  t'T.   "°'°'" 

If  the  parity  formula  Itself  can  be  boosted.  ^.^''"^  °?*[  ^^T"*  7°^'^  '^^  "^  ^'^  ^a^l.^'^S'jeJ^i;  VomTu\Z  V^ulZ' 

however,  this  logical  embarrassment  will  be  Z^^^^  S      ^k,     ..  "   '"freases   In   wa^e  chomlcalware  anrtheratutri^rniH   i    P' 

resolved,   in   the   political   farm   view      But  ™  *'•    ^he  combination  of  higher  wage  rates  utill«>d!«  »n«iKl  V      k^  2      1    Gold  Is  also 

some  difficulties  ,?maln   in   th™  way      Wise  ^"*  ^'^^"  P'^^"  '°^  '^™  products  would  eritSt^  ^^nS?  ^'^'*'*'  '"  '^^°'  ^^°- 

^^B^^^r^}^^^  ^^B^'-^-^'-^  ..srr-,rr.^-^^rr.^ 

mmssm  mm^^  ippp^s- 

senator  Tiiomas    '^^*^  shlftmg  the  base  ^0^     j^^e  during  and  immediately  after  the  '^°'^^^-  *^  **"*  ^  ^^"^  ^"^^  aroounta  returned 

fit  haDr^^s?hJ[°in  .fT  f  "^  ''i^ '®.,  "  First  World  Wa?^  SeJe^tf prolld7no  evU  '°  'h"  T'""''  ^"'"'"^  ^^^  depression  years, 

just  happens  that  in  the  latter  period  cotton  ^ence  that  the  farmer  Is  suffering  anv  hard.  ^''^*''*'  °'  ''°"™**-  ^^  *^«'  increase  In  the  gold 

fhe^rTces'  nTT^'''^'^  "^  ''\°"'*  '"!f'''"  "^  ^^^P"     "    ^^   arT'ST  avo'fan  UatlonSy  P""   "^°™   •^O.e?   to  $35   an   oun«e.  which 

mamw  Se  ^rafn^     ItZ  "t'^^K.^^.'t,  T^'  ^P^^-^^  ^^^^  ^^*  ^^  unwarranted  dema^  '"^'^^  ''f^^^  °l^°^^  ^^^''^<i  at  the  old  price 

mamiy  the  grains.    Hence,  to  shift  the  base,  musj  ^  rejected                                 wc.^auu»  extremely  profluble. 

as  Senator  Thomas  proposes,  would  help  cot-  It  is  probably  extravagant  to  assume  that 

ton,  but  it  would  hurt  the  grains  relative  to  — — ^^_-__  In  the  postwar  era  Industrial  demands  for 

cotton.    So  the  giam  people  are  apt  to  be  less  gold  will  approximate  the  present  la'ge  flg- 

^;^!!'J^^  ^^\  Thomas   change    than    the  Industrial   Use   of  Gold  in   War  Exceeds  """  °'  ^^'^^^  $100,000,000  annually.    Even  If 

cotton  people.    Is  it  a  coincidence  that  Sen-  t  ^  i   11   •     j   c             w>      .  ^^^  should  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  normal 

aior  Thomas  comes  from  a  cotton  State?  '  ©tal  Umted  J)tate»  Production  return  from  Industry  should  reduce  the  net 

How  the  present  agitation  over  the  parity                                       consumption    to    about    one-third    of    thu 

lormula  will  come  out.  no  one  can  tell.     But  EXTENSION  OP  REMARK*?  amount,    or    $33,000,000.      If    1940    were    ac- 

In  the  past,  splits  wltiim  the  farm  ranks  like  <^      nr.iyiAnc^  cepted    as    a    normal    year,    some    1.170  000 

that  between  the  cotton  men  and  the  grain  oimcea  of  gold,  valued  at  $41  000  $00    went 

men  on  the  Thomas  bill  have  prevented  any  HON     CLAIR    FNHI  F  *°*°  Industrial  consumption,  but  new  gold 

change.    Some  of  the  shrewder  farmers  real-  '    ^'*"*"   i-h^ja^  required  was  less  than  400,000  ounces 

ize,  moreover,  that  they  risk  loss  of  public  O'  californu  junovn  otrrPtn-  se« 

S^S^ob/^me"  aid'^x^t'^rm^rpll  Tf'S:?  ""  ™^  ^''''^'^  ""^  REPRESENTATIVES  Qold  production  In  the  United  State,  for 

keep  tlnJeJmg  witi  nS^bcSst  nr^ce.     Kol  ^'"''^°^'  ^O^'^^^^''  ^S.  1945  the  first   5  month,  of    1945  has   been   ertl- 

SrhavT^t^^L'^^^^^"*  '^^^  ^  "^  Mr^    ENGLE     Of     California.      Mr.  ':St1S:a^%ToTc:s^::S';J.^^^^ 

^^^^  y*^  ^  ***•  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re-  117  ounce,  for  •  .imiiar  period  m  1944/11 
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output  does  not  Improve  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  total  production  for  this  country 
at  this  rate  would  approximate  only  800.0CO 
ounces  in  1945.  However,  this  appears  to  be 
too  pessimLstlc  a  view.  With  the  lifting  of 
the  Lr-208  order  for  the  gold-mining  Indus- 
try, some  Improvement  In  production  la  cer- 
tain to  follow,  and  the  final  figures  for  the 
year  should  show  an  Increase  over  those  for 
1M4.  But  even  If  this  occurs,  the  output  of 
new  bullion  wtl!  npiarcntly  fall  far  short  of 
lytns?  Ir-  nreds  for  gold,  without 

.  i.ig  to  Uu  ;i  reserve  of  the  Govern- 

ment. 

DrcUne  In  gold-mine  output  has  not  been 
conflned  exclusively  to  the  United  States. 
While  the  gold-mining  Industry  has  fared 
worse  here  than  In  other  countries  where  gold 
Is  an  important  product.  d€crea.ses  In  output 
have  been  universal.  The  year  1940  repre- 
sented the  peak  In  world  gold  prcduciion, 
and  the  total  of  37,100.000  ounces — exclusive 
of  Russian  output — then  achieved  will  not 
likely  be  exceeded  for  many  years.  Com- 
pared with  records  In  that  banner  year,  tho 
output  of  gold  In  the  United  States  had 
dropped  83  percent  In  1944;  that  of  Canada, 
45  percent;  Australia.  58  percent;  and  the 
world  total — outside  of  Russia,  data  on  which 
are  unavailable — 38  percent.  Of  all  gold- 
prcduclng  countries,  only  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  held  up  its  gold  production,  with  a 
nominal  12  percent  decline,  receding  from 
14,000,000  ounces  In  1940  to  12.300,000  in  1944. 

To  Indicate  just  how  badly  the  gold  mines 
of  the  United  States  have  been  affected  dur- 
ing the  war  year ,  only  half  the  limited  pro- 
duction of  1.000.000  ounces  last  year  can  be 
credited  to  the  straight  gold  producers  as 
the  other  50  percent  came  from  mining 
operations  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc  pro- 
ducers, where  gold  is  only  a  byproduct.  The 
story  was  different  In  1940  when  gold  mines 
accounted  for  87  percent  of  the  total  gold, 
and  base  metal  mines  13  percent.  Lifting  of 
the  L-208  order  will  not  act  &s  sufficient  In- 
centive for  reopening  of  many  gold  mines 
closed  down  since  1942.  confronted  as  they 
are  with  shortage  of  manpower,  need  for 
paying  substantially  higher  wages  than  pre- 
vailed in  mining  camps  before  the  war.  and 
burdensome  taxation.  Statistically,  it  would 
be  easy  to  prove  that  gold  mining  will  lan- 
guish until  economic  conditions  become  mora 
favorable,  but  this  would  not  take  Into  ac- 
count the  age-old  wlUlngnesa  of  the  gold 
miner  to  take  a  chance  in  the  (uce  of  diffi- 
culties that  appenr  f«  rnilcl  ible. 
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HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

I  r   -^    •   :  1  (  i  m;  ■    ■  n  ^ 
IN    I  Mr    S!--NA:!-    (   !■     IMF    I'NITED  STATES 

.If    :./,;,   Sivember  19  (legislatwe  day  of 

M  ■  :•  ;■.  (~>  :  '■■.'  - :';'     ::*;,* 

Mr-  MAYBA::K,  Mr  P:--:dent,  on 
FvAiav  ;.;,.:  il:<:  i  /v  oi  Cli.uU'^v  n  and  its 
!^'-. ■;;:,■  wrlouin-  i  l:'::i>'  S.  uth  Cirolina's 
No  1  (■■.':.'rn.  th.e  H'lnoiwbl--  James  F. 
B-.  :rv  <.  S-cretary  of  Statv,  u  r^ntivf  of 
ChAri'-su  :-; 

On  this  ooc.i-;:..  n  :h''  S-  .;:■*•;  ary  i  'i  Sta'e 
drjveri^d  a  n:-^-  uble  v'tni:-.!-'!'-...,  ar;.! 
en;;yhrr  riiiiL:  'uicres^,  of  wor-ld-'A  ..;-"  -;^- 
nifl'-.i:';i'e  and  :nvioi  tanctv  It  vdt'.i; ,  •.■  5-  :  < 
forth  the  net  •;.-:::.•  lor  world  toi  pera- 
tion,  ar^d  s",:'i>  ;::  a  nio>t  able  in.inn-T 
tho  i'Mdt'r>hip  \he  UnU'^d  S:at!"-;  mu>t 
dt>\'t:.  •:••  ;;i  ;if  :;■'.,  •  ;:i,:  wiir'd  peac  and  *  he 
U5t'    ft    a'-'^u:.:    .■:;.:■,%•.      I    i  :>,■:-■  r.'.;-!.    a^ii 


that  the  addre.^  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  I  accepted  Charleston's  very  gracious 
Invitation  to  return  to  the  city  of  my  birth 
and  the  scenes  of  my  younger  days.  I  thought 
that  nothing  I  could  say  here  would  interest 
you  more  than  world  trade. 

Charleston,  being  one  of  the  oldest  ports 
In  America,  certainly  has  a  vital  Interest  In 
the  restoration  of  world  commerce. 

Since  accepting  this  Invitation  to  be  with 
you  I  have  participated  In  a  conference  In 
Washington  which  concerns  every  human 
being  and  civilization  itself. 

Therefore,  before  expressing  some  views  on 
International  trade.  I  wish  to  .comment 
briefly  on  the  efforts  we  are  making  to  con- 
trol atomic  energy  so  that  it  may  be  used, 
not  for  war  and  destruction,  but  for  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  world. 

The  full  significance  of  the  release  of 
atomic  energy  is  not  quickly  or  easily  com- 
prehended. As  It  happened,  in  my  capacity 
as  Director  of  War  Mobilization  I  was  well 
aware  of  the  awesome  character  of  the  great 
e.xperiment  that  we  then  referred  to  as  the 
Manhattan  project. 

Later,  during  the  short  period  I  was  out  of 
the  Government  service.  It  became  clear  to 
the  scientists  that  an  atomic  bomb  was  an 
immediate  practical  possibility.  At  that 
time  I  was  asked  to  serve  as  the  President's 
representative  on  the  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Secretary  of  War  Stlmson, 
which  laid  the  plans  for  the  New  Mexico  ex- 
periment. 

Despite  this  experience.  I  know  that  I  can- 
not presently  evaluate  the  true  impact  of 
this  discovery  upon  the  future  of  the  world. 

But  from  the  day  the  first  bomb  fell  on 
Hiroshima,  one  thing  has  been  clear  to  all 
of  us.  The  civilized  world  cannot  survive  an 
atomic  war. 

This  1.3  the  challenge  to  our  generation. 
To  meet  it  we  must  let  our  minds  be  bold.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  not  Imagine  wish- 
fully that  overnight  there  can  arise  full- 
grown  a  world  government  wise  and  strong 
enough  to  protect  all  of  us  and  tolerant  and 
democratic  enough  to  command  our  willing 
loyalty. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  the  continuity  of 
civilized  life,  we  must  work  witJi  the  mate- 
rials at  hand.  Improving  and  adding  to  ex- 
isting institutlotu  until  they  cun  meet  the 
•tern  test  of  our  time. 

Accordingly,  the  President  of  the  United 
8tnles  and  the  Prime  Mlntiteri  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  Canada — the  partners  in  the  his- 
toric scientific  and  engineering  undertaking 
that  resulted  in  the  releaiw  of  atomic 
energy — have  taken  the  first  step  In  an  effort 
to  rescue  the  world  from  a  desperate  arma- 
ment race. 

In  their  statement,  they  declared  their 
willingness  to  make  Immediate  arrangements 
for  the  exchange  of  basic  scientific  informa- 
tion for  peaceful  purposes.  Much  of  this 
kind  of  basic  information  essential  to  the 
development  of  atomic  energy  has  already 
been  disseminated.  We  shall  continue  to 
make  such  Information  available. 

In  addition  to  these  Immediate  proposals 
the  conference  recommended  ';hat  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  a  Commission  should 
be  established  under  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization. This  can  be  done  within  60 
daj's. 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  this  Cotnmlssioa 
to  draft  recommendations  for  extending  the 
international  exchange  of  basic  scientific  in- 
formation for  peaceful  purposes,  lor  the  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  Insure  Its  use  only  for  peaceful  pur- 
;  ^—  ..:.1  :  r  the  elimination  from  national 
a;:  ..;.:. -.s  uf  atomic  weapons  and  of  all 
c  i.  r   -,v   apons  adaptable  to  ma3s  destruc- 


The  Commission  would  recommend  effec- 
tive 8afe(  uards  by  way  of  Inspection  of  other 
means  t<  protect  complying  States  against 
the  haza  ds  of  violations  and  evasions. 

Such  p  rotectlon  would  be  afforded  by  hav- 
ing the  1  'ork  proceed  by  stages. 

As  a  starting  point  the  Commission  might 
recommend  the  wide  exchange  of  scientists 
and  scieitlflc  Information.  The  next  step 
might  b !  the  sharing  of  knowledge  about 
the  raw  i  naterlals  necessary  to  the  release  of 
atomic  energy. 

The  successful  completion  of  each  stage 
would  di  velop  the  confidence  to  proceed  to 
the  next  stage. 

A  verj  serious  question  arises,  however, 
when  w«  reach  the  stage  of  exchanging  de- 
tailed Ir  formation  about  the  practical  in- 
dustrial application  of  atomic  energy.  The 
thought  to  be  borne  in  mind  here  is  that  up 
to  a  ceri  ain  rather  advanced  point,  the  so- 
called  know -how  of  production  is  the  same 
whether  atomic  energy  is  to  be  stored  in 
bombs  o-  harnessed  as  power  for  a  peaceful 
industriil  purpose. 

And  » I  it  was  necessary  for  the  conferees 
to  deter  nine  in  the  light  of  this  fact,  how 
soon  In;  ormation  concerning  the  practical 
appllcat;  on  of  atomic  energy  should  be  dis- 
seminat(  d. 

Only  c  ne  answer  was  possible.  Until  effec- 
tive safe  juards  can  be  developed,  in  the  form 
of  interi  latlonal  Inspection  or  otherwise,  the 
secrets  o '  production  know-how  must  be  held, 
in  the  uords  of  the  President,  as  a  sacred 
trust — a  trust  in  the  exercise  of  which  we  are 
already  under  definite  International  obliga- 
tion. 

Under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
we  have  pledged  ourselves  not  to  tise  force 
except  ill  support  of  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples 01  the  Charter.  The  suggestion  that 
we  are  asing  the  atomic  bomb,  as  a  diplo- 
matic oj  military  threat  against  any  nation 
Is  liOt  ctily  untrue  in  fact  but  is  a  wholly 
unwarranted  reflection  upon  the  American 
Governnlent  and  people. 

It  is  afne  of  the  Inherent  characteristics  of 
our  demjocracy  that  we  can  fight  a  war  only 
with  the  genuine  consent  of  our  people.  No 
Presider|t  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress  could  authorize  an 
atomic  bombing  without  running  the  risk  of 
impeaclinent. 

No  oni  who  knows  the  peace-loving  temper 
of  our  people  can  believe  that  our  Congress 
would  atlopt  a  declaration  of  war  contrary 
to  our  nlemnly  undertaken  obligations  lui- 
der  the  united  Nations  Charter. 

The  h^8toi7  of  1914  to  1917  and  of  1838  to 
1841  is  Convincing  proof  of  the  slowness  of 
Congrtil  to  declare  war.  Thert  li  surely  no 
reason  w  believe  that  It  would  be  more  eager 
to  engaM  In  a  future  war  more  terrible  than 
any  we  nave  known. 

Whilejwe  consider  It  proper  and  necessary, 
therefun,  to  continue  for  a  time  to  hold 
these  prpductlon  secrets  In  trust,  this  period 
need  nek  be  unnecessarily  prolonged. 

As  experience  demonstrates  that  the  shar- 
ing of  Information  Is  full  and  unreserved. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  exchange  for  peace- 
ful pur*08es.  can  be  extended  to  some  and 
eventually  to  all  the  practical  applications  of 
atomic  Energy  and  of  other  scientific  discov- 
eries.    This  is  the  objective  we  seek. 

It  is  c|ur  purpose  and  grave  duty  to  act  In 
our  relations  with  other  nations  with  the 
boldnesi  and  generosity  that  the  atomic 
age  demiands  of  us.  No  ofiBcials  of  Govern- 
ment have  ever  been  called  upon  to  make  a 
decision;  fraught  with  more  serious  conse- 
quencea^  We  must  act.  But  we  will  act  In 
a  mannfr  that  will  not  undermine  otir  safety 
or  the  sifety  of  the  world. 

Otir  declaration  of  willingness  to  exchange 
Immedisteiy  the  basic  scientific  informa- 
tion an^  our  plans  for  the  setting  up  of  a 
>■  commission  under  United  Nations  sponsor- 
ship haj^e  been  sent  by  me  to  members  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization.  We  look 
forward  to  their  cooperation. 
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No  one  appreciates  more  keenly  than  those 
who  have  advanced  these  proposals  that  they 
represent  a  very  mcxlest  first  step  in  what 
U  certain  to  prove  a  long  and  difficult  Jour- 
ney. I  wish  to  emphasize  our  conviction 
that  the  creation  and  development  of  safe- 
guards to  protect  us  all  from  unspeakable 
destruction  U  not  the  exclusive  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  or 
Canada.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  all  gov- 
ernments. 

Without  the  united  effort  and  unremitting 
cooperation  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
there  will  be  no  enduring  and  effective  pro- 
tection against  the  atomic  bomb.  There 
will  be  no  protection  against  bacteriological 
warfare,  an  even  more  frightful  method  of 
human  destruction. 

Atomic  energy  is  a  new  Instrument  that 
has  been  given  to  man.  He  may  use  it  to 
destroy  himself  and  a  civilization  which  cen- 
turies of  sweat  and  toil  and  blood  have  built. 
Or  he  may  use  It  to  win  for  himself  new 
dignity  and  a  better  and  more  abundant  life. 
If  we  can  move  gradually  but  surely  to- 
ward free  and  unlimited  exchang'*  of  scien- 
tific and  industrial  information,  to  control 
and  perhaps  eventually  to  eliminate  the 
manufacture  of  atomic  weapons  and  other 
weapons  capable  of  mass  destruction,  we 
wUl  have  progressed  toward  achieving  free- 
dom from  fear. 

But  it  is  not  enotigh  to  banlst  atomic  or 
bacteriological  warfare.  We  mist  banish 
war.  To  that  great  goal  of  humanity  we 
must  ever  rededicatc  our  hearts  ar.d  strength. 
To  help  tis  move  toward  that  gcal  we  must 
guard  not  only  against  military  threats  to 
wcrld  seciirity  but  economic  threi.ts  to  world 
well-being. 

Political  peace  and  economic  warfare  can- 
not long  exist  together.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  peace  in  this  world,  we  mtist  learn  to 
live  together  and  work  together  We  mtist 
be  able  to  do  business  together. 

N.">tions  that  will  not  do  tuslm  ss  with  one 
another  or  try  to  exclude  one  another  from 
doing  business  with  other  countries  are  not 
likely  In  the  long  run  to  be  gooc  neighbors. 
Trade  black-outs.  Just  as  mu<:h  as  other 
types  of  black-outs,  breed  distrust  and  dls- 
uidty.  Business  relations  bring  nations  and 
ihpir  peoples  cloeor  together  and,  perhaps 
mere  than  anything  else,  promo;*  good  will 
and  determination  for  peace. 

Many  of  the  existing  restrictions  on  world 

*-   '    -"<••:'•  rr  m  present-day  conditions  and 

y  growing  out  o.'  the  war. 

.M.i.,  I   u  .iiics.  and  not  least  Great  Brlt- 

1     a    •-   .'  :rrtflr»    their   foreign    earning 

ir.    They  ha  /e  sold  moat 

iks  and  bon<l»,  borrowed 

heavily  abroiid,  let  their   forrlun  c  " 

go,  and  lost  ships  »nd  factorlis  t.    .      i  y 

attack. 

Their  need^  for  foreign  goods  r'"  """'t 
and  pressing  but  they  lack  foreign  ■  '•. 

thnt   18,  purchasing  power  to  buv  i. 

Without  old  they  csnnot  see  their  •  id 
buy  as  they  used  to  abroad,  not  to  speak  of 
the  additional  things  they  need  from  abroad 
to  rehabilitate  their  shattered  and  devas- 
tated economies. 

In  a  situation  of  this  kind  what  can  a 
country  do?  It  can  seek  to  borrow  the  for- 
eign currencies  It  needs,  which  will  enable 
It  to  apply  the  liberal  principles  of  trade 
which  must  be  the  basis  of  any  permanent 
prosoerity. 

Or  it  can  draw  In  Its  belt.  It  can  reduce 
the  standard  of  living  of  its  people,  conserve 
in  every  way  the  foreign  currencies  that  It 
finds  hard  to  get,  and  transfer  its  foreign 
trade  by  Government  decree  io  countries 
whose  currencies  are  easier  to  obtain. 

In  the  latter  way  lies  Increased  discrimina- 
tion and  the  division  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world  into  exclusive  blocs.  We  cannot  op- 
pose exclusive  blocs  if  we  do  not  help  remove 
the  conditions  which  Impel  other  nations, 
often  against  tlieir  will,  to  create  them. 


We  mtist  not  only  oppose  these  excltisive 
trading  blocs  but  we  must  also  coopeista 
with  other  nations  In  removing  condltlooa 
which  breed  discrimination  in  world  trade. 

Whatever  foreign  loans  we  make  will,  of 
course,  increase  the  markets  for  American 
products,  for  in  the  long  run  the  dollars  we 
lend  can  be  spent  only  In  this  country. 

The  countries  devastated  by  the  war  want 
to  get  back  to  work.  They  want  to  get  back 
to  production  which  will  enable  them  to  sup- 
port themselves.  When  they  can  do  this, 
they  will  buy  goods  from  us.  America,  in 
helping  them,  will  be  helping  herself. 

We  cannot  play  Santa  Claus  to  the  world, 
but  we  can  make  loans  to  governments  whose 
credit  Is  good,  provided  such  governments 
will  make  changes  in  commercial  policies 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  Increase 
our  trade  with  them. 

In  addition  to  loans,  lend-lease  settlements, 
and  the  disposal  of  our  surplus  war  mate- 
rials, we  have  l>een  discussing  with  Great 
Britain  the  principle  of  commercial  rela- 
tions, principles  we  want  to  see  applied  by 
all  nations  In  the  postwar  world. 

These  are  the  same  liberal  principles  which 
my  friend  and  predecessor,  Cordell  Hull, 
urged  for  so  many  years. 

They  are  based  on  the  conviction  that 
what  matters  most  In  trade  is  not  the  but- 
tressing of  particular  competitive  positions, 
but  the  increase  of  productive  emplo3rment. 
the  increase  of  production,  and  the  Increase 
of  general  prosperity. 

The  reasons  for  poverty  and  hunger  are  no 
longer  the  stinginess  of  nature.  Modern 
knowledge  makes  It  technically  possible  lor 
mankind  to  produce  enough  good  things  to 
go  around.  The  world's  present  capacity  to 
produce  gives  It  the  greatest  opportunity  in 
history  to  Increase  the  standards  of  living 
for  all  peoples  of  the  world. 

Trade  between  countries  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  lending  to  the  fuller  use  of 
these  tremendously  expanded  productive 
powers.  But  the  world  will  lose  this  op- 
portunity to  improve  the  lot  of  her  peoples 
if  their  countries  do  not  learn  to  trade  ss 
neighbors  and  friends  If  we  are  going  to 
have  a  real  people's  peace,  world  trade  can- 
not be  throttled  by  burdensome  restrictions. 
Borne  of  thr^e  restrictions  are  Imposed  by 
Government  decree:  others  by  private  com- 
bination. They  must  be  removed  IX  w»  are 
to  have  full  employment 

To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  agree 
upon  some  general  rules,  and  to  apply  them 
In  detail.     We  shall  «)  ubmit  to  the 

peoples  of  the  world  <->  ..  about  these 

mnttera 

We  Intend  to  propoM  that  commercial 
quotas  and  rmbargOM  be  rcstr.cted  to  s  few 
rrnlty  neres.nary  cases,  and  that  discrimina- 
tion In  their  application  be  avoided. 

We  Intend  to  propose  that  tarlfla  be  re- 
duced and  Urlff  prcf  err  noes  be  ellmlnatsd. 
The  Trade  Agreements  Act  la  our  sUndlng 
offer  to  negotiate  to  that  end. 

We  intend  to  propose  that  subsidies,  in 
general,  should  be  the  subject  of  Interna- 
tional discussion,  and  that  subsidies  on  ex- 
ports should  be  confined  to  exceptional  cases, 
under  general  rules,  as  soon  as  the  period  of 
emergency  adjustment  is  over. 

We  intend  to  propose  that  governments 
conducting  public  enterpriser  in  foreign 
trade  should  agree  to  give  fair  treatment  to 
commerce  of  all  friendly  sUtes.  that  they 
should  make  their  purchases  and  sales  on 
purely  economic  grounds,  and  that  they 
should  avoid  using  a  monopoly  of  imports  to 
give  excessive  protection  to  their  own 
producers. 

We  intend  to  propose  that  international 
cartels  and  monopolies  should  be  prevented 
by  international  action  from  restricting  the 
commerce  of  the  world. 

We  intend  to  propose  that  the  special  prob- 
lems ol  the  great  primary  commodities  should 


be  studied  Internationally,  and  that  ctmsum- 
ing  countries  sliould  have  an  equal  voice 
with  producing  countries  in  whatever  deci- 
sions may  be  made. 

We  intend  to  propose  that  the  efforts  of 
all  countries  to  maintain  full  and  regular 
employment  should  be  guided  by  the  rule 
that  no  country  should  solve  It*  domestic 
problems  by  measures  that  would  prevent 
the  expansion  of  world  trade,  and  no  country 
U  at  liberty  to  export  its  unemployment  to 
Its  neighbors. 

We  Intend  to  propose  that  an  International 
trade  organization  be  created,  under  tbe 
Bconomic  and  Social  Council,  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  intend  to  propose  that  the  United  Na- 
tions call  an  international  conference  on 
trade  and  employment  to  deal  with  all  these 
problems. 

In  preparation  for  that  conference  we  in- 
tend to  go  forward  with  actual  negotiations 
with  several  countries  for  the  reduction  of 
trade  barriers,  xinder  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  * 

Just  when  the^e  ne^tlatlons  will  com- 
mence has  not  been  determined.  They  will 
be  announced  in  the  usual  way.  ae  required 
by  the  act.  and  due  nouce  will  be  given  In 
order  that  all  interested  persons  may  be 
heard  before  the  detailed  offers  to  be  made 
by  the  United  States  are  settled. 

S'Jccess  In  those  negotiations  will  be  the 
soundest  preparation  for  the  general  confer- 
ence we  hope  will  t>e  called  by  xtie  United 
Nations  Organiratlon. 

By  proposing  that  the  United  Niatlons  Or- 
ganization appoint  a  commission  to  con.slder 
the  subject  of  atomic  energy  and  by  propos- 
ing that  the  Organization  likewise  call  a 
conference  to  enable  nations  to  consider  the 
problems  of  international  trade,  we  demon- 
strate our  confidence  in  that  Organization 
as  an  effective  instrumentality  for  world  co- 
operation and  world  p>eace. 

After  the  First  World  War  we  rejected  the 
plea  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  refused  to  Join 
the  League  of  Nations.  Our  action  contrib- 
uted to  the  ineffectiveness  o(  the  Leagxie. 

Now  the  situation  is  different  We  have 
sponsored  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
We  ate  glviiig  it  our  whole-hearted  and  en- 
thusiastic support.  We  recognise  cur  re- 
sponsibility til  the  affairs  of  the  world.  We 
shall  not  evade  that  reaponslbiUtjr. 

With  other  nations  of  the  world  we  shall 
walk  hoj^d  In  band  in  the  paths  of  pence  In 
;)e  that  all  peoplM  can  fbtd  trMdom 
ear  and  frsedom  from  wu^. 


Recent  Stitenent  of  Cathot.c 
America 
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EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MassacntTSTTTS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  19,  1945 

Mr.  McCOnMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  week  the  annual  conference 
of  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the  United 
States   was  held   in  Washington,   after 
which  a  statement   was  issued   by   the 
administrative    board    of    the    National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  and  in  the 
light  of  existing  world  conditions,  a  well- 
considered  statement  made  at  an  appro- 
priate time  on  the  very  important  mat- 
ters covered  therein,  and  worthy  of  the 
profound   consideration   of   all   persons 
without  regard  to  creed,  color,  or  racial 
origin. 


Aiiin 


Ari'l'NDlX  TO  Till:  LUNuUKSSlONAL  RECORD 


Under  thf  consent  jTranlfd  I  Include 
thn  t(  xt  of  the  bishops'  »uiltment  In  my 
rctnar'i4>: 

Tkxt  or  Btuicn'  8TAT«MtNT 

The  wur  u  over  ^•'♦  'b-r*  ta  no  peace  In 
the  world.     In  the  a  Charter  we  were 

gtven  the  broftd  ouijinr  ot  the  peace  lor 
Which  we  foucht  and  bted  and.  at  an  tncal- 
cui  <*.  wc«i  a  fr««t  martial   victory. 

I;  .1  Mlc«il  of  peace  which  sustained 

V»  tiuiM^li  the  war,  which  inspired  the 
tutnlci  ilafinei  ot  Uberty  by  millions  drlveu 
IIIWltHHmiMl  ta  enalared  countries.  It 
mad*  nnall.  opprnaaed  nations  confide  In  us 
aa  the  trustee  oi  i:heir  freedoms.  It  was  the 
Ivoad  outline  of  (i  good  peace. 

Are  we  going  to  give  up  this  Ideal  of  peace? 
If.  under  the  pretext  of  a  false  realism,  we 
do  so.  then  v.e  shall  stand  face  to  face  v.ith 
the  awful  catastrophe  of  atomic  war 

Since  the  Moscow  Conference  of  1943  the 
United  SiatcJ!.  Great  Britain,  and  Russia, 
have  undertaken  to  shape  gradually  the 
peace  whloh  thej  are  Imposing  on  the  na- 
tions From  the  conferences  of  these  vic- 
torious powers  there  Is  emerging  slowly  their 
pattern  for  the  i)eacc.  It  Is  disappointing 
In  the  extreme. 

Assurances  are  given  iS  In  the  announced 
peace  principles  of  our  country  but  so  far 
results  do  not  square  with  these  principles. 
We  are  in  perhaps  the  greatest  crisis  of  hu- 
man history.  Ojr  country  has  the  power, 
the  right  and  th?  responsibility  to  demand 
a  genuine  peace,  Oased  on  Justice  which  will 
answer  the  cry  in  the  hearts  of  men  across 
the  world. 

paorofND   DirrtRENCES 

We  want  to  v/oric  in  unity  with  other 
nations  for  the  making  of  a  good  peace. 
During  the  war,  perhaps.  It  may  have  been 
necessary  for  atriteglc  reason*  to  postpone 
final  derisions  on  many  questions  mooted 
at  the  ciinfereiues  of  the  three  great  powers. 
Now  wa  must  face  the  facts 

There  rtre  profound  dlfTrrencea  of  thought 
nt. ',  ■•      iMsBla  and  the  western 

drn         I   ,  i         .A  Mas  acted  unllnterully 

on  many  linptirtmit  M-ttlemonts  It  has 
•ought  to  establlth  Its  Nphere  of  Innurnce  In 
•Mtern  and  southeastern  Europe,  not  on  the 
hn'^'i-i  nf  sound  rrglonal  agreements  In  which 
s,  I  r<>iK'ntie*  and  rights  are  rrmpected,  but 
hv  •  ;.■  i!npo'«UUin  of  Its  novrrcignty  and  by 
r  •;  I-  ;,  setting  up  helpless  puppet  stalea. 
I'.  All'-  policy,  so  Important  for  the  pMC« 
:    •  I;.    \\    :  Ul,  in  an  riUgnia. 

r  ■  •  iiitarian  dictators  promised  bene- 
n'..s  !o  ihi"  nii>s.-es  throUKli  an  omnipotent 
pollce-atate  which  extends  Us  authority  to 
to  all  human  relation.'^  and  recognizes  no  In- 
nate freedoms.  Their  theories,  moreover,  look 
to  the  realization  of  world  well-being  as  ul- 
timately to  be  secured  by  the  Inclusion  of  all 
countries  In  their  system. 

Sometimes  Rus.sla  uses  our  vocabulary  and 
talks  of  demi->cr;»cy  and  rights,  but  It  attaches 
distorted  meanings  to  the  words.  We  think 
In  terms  of  our  historic  culture.  We  see  Ood- 
gtven.  Inviolable  human  rlehts  In  every  per- 
son and  we  know  democracy  as  the  free  col- 
labrirallon  under  law  of  c,".?fr.>  In  a  free 
country. 

There  Is  a  clft*h  of  IdeolMkjie.i.  The  frank 
recognition  of  th«>se  difTt^reiicp.o  Is  preliminary 
to  any  Sincere  etior*  ;:;  n  ....-ic  'a  j  i  rooper- 
atJon  for  peace.  The  !3.i>;s  :  'ii.s  c  :  eratlon 
must  be  mutual  adherence  to  Justice.  It 
w  m'.!!  be  utnjust  lor  us  to  l>e  an  accomplice  in 
', :  i";  .;  :he  rlghla  of  nations,  groups,  and 
lr.i'.:\ '.wU.'.'--  anvwhere  Ir.  'V.i^  w   r'.a 

.\  t\r.-  s'i'p  toward  r  ;Ti  <  ■   v  o  \:vy   tlatton  for 

pn;,.-,p;.->  ..,  ;  :-v;.'  ,.f  ..:;  ••;.■  ^,;v'..-,::.  ;,  i  .- 
t;  IS  A'  \-s~uo,  l.isiead,  sv>  :..:  .w  1, ,>•..■  .  m- 
pr.'!!^;<oi!  iind  sought  to  r...ikf  ir.cif  ii.t-oe- 
n',f-;i.  .■-.■!  s'.ements. 


Rr-fKN  T('  T>o\vi;r  roi  ITtrs 

!■..-• 

<■  >■!       '     ■■    -''--•.    p:    n';>::ur    <i:->\;>>;    n 

•v<-:. 

■■  *'  '•    ■      :  i'  J  I.,:..--,    wo  are  '.v  ;■  :ii'.-;s;::ij  a 

rf".;r- 

■    '  •  ■'    ''■  .;f'lv   '.  f   p:  wcr  p>  ..'..-s   .ii^vl 

the  .;. 

:-,   r  Ot  bal.ai:....      :  ;     a.  r  ,i:  r..;.^,  :i.c:.-3 

Mlucii.  With  the  subatltutlon  of  mere  expedi- 
ency for  Justice,  have  begotten  wnr  after  war. 
Wo  must.  Indeed,  aim  at  collaborating  with 
III!  of  uur  allies  in  the  making  of  a  good  peace. 
There  are,  however,  concessions  which  wo 
dure  not  make  because  they  are  Immoral  and 
destructive  of  genuine  peace. 

Our  peace  program  envisions  a  world  or- 
ganization of  nations.  The  Charter  which 
emerged  from  the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
while  undoubtedly  an  Improvement  on  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals,  does  not  provide 
for  a  sound,  institutional  organization  of  the 
International  society.  The  Secu.rity  Council 
provisions  make  it  no  more  than  a  virtual  al- 
liance of  the  great  powers  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace.  These  nations  are  given  a 
status  above  the  law. 

Nevertheless,  our  country  acted  wisely  in 
deciding  to  participate  in  this  world  organiza- 
tion. It  is  better  than  world  chaos.  From 
the  provision  in  the  Charter  for  calling  a  con- 
stituent assembly  in  the  future,  there  comes 
the  hope  that  in  time  the  defects  may  be 
eliminated  and  we  may  have  a  sound,  insti- 
tutional organization  of  the  International 
community  which  will  develop,  not  through 
mere  voluntary  concessions  of  the  nations, 
tut  from  the  recognition  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  international  society. 

While  peace  is  in  the  making,  there  are 
urgent  issues  which  we  can  no  longer  evade. 
At  Yalta  we  gave  a  pledge  to  the  Polish  people 
and  assumed  responsibility  before  the  world 
that  they  would  be  unhajjiperecl  In  setting 
up  their  own  independent,  democratic  gov- 
ernment. 

POLISH.    BALKAN    ISSUE!! 

Are  we  worklnp  to  the  fulfillment  of  that 
pledge  in  the  full  measure  of  our  responsi- 
bility and  our  power?  What  apology  can  be 
offered  for  the  failure  of  the  pro:agonl8t8  of 
democracy  to  protest  the  absorption  by 
force  and  artifice  of  the  Baltic  countries  Into 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics? 

Wt  are  shocked  by  the  news  which  is  leak- 
IrtR  out  from  Slovakia,  Croatia,  8  ovenla.  and 
other  southeastern  Kuropenn  countries.  Re- 
ligious persecution,  which  Is  both  brutal  and 
cunning,  rages  In  many  lands.  No  reason  of 
policy  Justifies  our  silence,  WJint  is  huppcn- 
Uig  b«hmd  the  black->out  of  eastern  and 
southeastern  Europe  Is  a  stark  contradiction 
to  the  high  ideals  which  Inspired  our  fighting 
to  save  the  world  from  totalitarian  aggres- 
sion. 

No  one  can  fall  to  see  the  Importance  of  a 
reconstructed,  revitalized  Europe,  which  is 
the  cradle  of  western  culture.  We  deplore 
the  tragic  indifference  to  the  plight  of  the 
Italian  people  who  threw  off  th<>  chains  of  a 
Fascist  regime,  who  fought  side  by  side  with 
us  in  ardent  loyalty.  For  over  two  long  years 
of  agony  the  friends  of  democracy  In  that 
country  have  had  to  stand  by  in  Impotence 
while  we  have  toyed  with  the  v;tal  problems 
of  relief  and  rehabilitation  and  deferred  the 
fulflUment  of  our  own  solemn  promises. 

Our  own  national  interest,  as  well  as  the 
cause  of  world  peace,  and  the  fate  of  Chris- 
tian culture  are  at  stake  In  Italy.  Today,  It 
Is  an  outpost  of  western  civilization.  We 
are  fully  confident  that  the  Italian  people, 
If  we  save  them  from  despair  by  our  helpful 
Interest,  will  stand  fast  against  the  deceit- 
ful appeal  of  alien  and  subversive  ideologies 
and  shape  their  future  In  the  spirit  of  their 
own  noble  Christian  tradition. 

We  cannot  be  unconcerned  about  the  fu- 
ture of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary. 
Whatever  period  of  probation  must  be  Im- 
posed on  the  vanquished  nations,  we  must 
help  them  to  take  their  rightful  place  la 

.e  family  of  nations.     To  treat   them  In  a 
i'lrlt    of    vengeance    Is    neither    right    nor 
politic. 

RXLIXr   UKOKD   ON   CONCSCSa 

Justice  demands  the  punlshraent  of  the 

;■    >      ,'    .  reparations  of  damage 

IJ  .'    w  •  t  forget,  cr  allow  our 

npresenta-lvs  •»    to    forget,    that    our    tradl- 

^i.mal  sysicr.i  ..:  puni  ive  Justice  Is  anchored 

to  the  concept  of  lu.'.iv.dual  responsibility. 


'ihe  inhumanities  which  now  mark  the  moas 
transferf  ncT  of  populations,  the  sysiematleed 
use  of  4lave  labor  and  the  cruel  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  should  have  no  place  in 
our  civilization. 

Acutei  suffering  Is  the  dally  lot  of  whole 
populations  In  many  war-torn  lands.  Every 
report  liidlcates  that  unless  heroic  measures 
are  taken  at  once,  millions  will  die  from  star- 
vation and  exposure  during  the  coming  win- 
ter, life  feeding  and  clothing  and  shelter- 
ing of  |hese  suffering  people  Is  not  a  work 
which  cbn  be  left  to  some  future  convenient 
date,      r 

Our  Jountry.  because  of  our  greater  re- 
sources.] must  do  the  major  part  of  this  work 
of  rellel.  In  It  we  have  the  right  and  duty 
to  Insist  on  the  leadership  which  corre- 
sponds io  our  sacrifices  and  contributions.  It 
is  impei^ative  that  Congress  make  adequate 
appropriations  for  this  work  from  the  Public 
Treasury. 

It  Is  Equally  Imperative  that  private  relief 
agenciei  be  given  a  full  opportunity  to  carry 
on  thei  beneficent  work  among  all  suffer- 
ing peoples.  And  relief  must  envision  some- 
thing larger  than  merely  feeding  the  starv- 
ing and  sheltering  the  homeless.  Help  must 
be  givdn  to  peoples  whose  economies  are 
ruined.!  They  have  the  right  to  assistance 
In  getting  back  to  normal  economic  life. 
Neither!  the  prosperity  of  the  greater  nations 
nor  their  might  will  prevent  war  unless  con- 
ditions jare  removed  in  which  poor,  helpless 
peoples!  are  denied  the  opportunity  of  a 
decent  ;livlng  standard.  The  world  Is  one 
only  insofar  as  men  live  together  as  brothers 
under  Sod. 

I       CtTB  CRAVE  RESPONSIBILITY 

Ours  Ms  a  grave  responsibility.  TTie  heart 
and  haild  of  America  ere  called  upon  m  a  way 
that  is  unique,  not  only  In  the  history  of  cur 
countrv  but  even  In  the  annals  of  mankind. 
We  kn»w  that  democracy  is  as  capable  of 
solving. the  admittedly  difllcult  problems  of 
peace  ai  It  has  shown  Itself  In  war.  We  must 
be  truoj  to  ourselves.  Wo  must  hold  fast  to 
our  oym  free  Institutions,  We  must  reso- 
lutely ojpose  the  few  among  us  who  are  try- 
ing tojsnbotage  them.  We  may  well  pity 
those  who  In  their  half-veiled  sympathy  for 
totallti^lanlsm  are  playing  with  the  thought 
that  psrhaps  In  this  great  emergency  Its  day 
is  at  h«nd.  On  bended  knees  let  us  ask  Ood 
In  His  l^tessed  Providence  to  help  us  to  l>e  the 
vigorotte  champion  of  democratic  freedom 
and  th0  generous  friend  of  the  needy  and 
oppressed  throughout  the  world. 

Signed  by  the  members  of  the  administra- 
tive board.  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ferencey  in  the  names  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
United;  States: 

Samuel  A.  Strltch,  Archbishop  of  Chi- 
cago; John  Gregory  Murray.  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Paul;  Francis  J. 
Spellman,  Archbishop  of  New 
York;  John  Mark  Gannon,  Bishop 
of  Erie;  John  J.  Mltty,  Archbishop 
of  San  Francisco;  Joseph  P.  Rum- 
mel.  Archbishop  of  New  Orleans: 
Richard  J.  Cushlng.  Archbishop  of 
Boston;  James  H.  Ryan,  Arch- 
bishop of  Omaha:  John  F.  Noll, 
Bishop  of  Fort  Wayne;  Karl  J. 
Alter.  Bishop  of  Toledo. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  article 
I  of  tbe  Bill  of  Rights,  an  Inherent  part 
of  our  Constitution,  states: 
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CongrcM  Lhall  make  no  law  ree|)erting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prnhlbltlng  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press:  or  the  n«bt 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  aascmtle,  and  to 
petition  tha  Oovemment  lor  a  redreu  of 
grievances. 

It  Will  be  noted  that  our  forefathers  in 
their  wisdom  considered  the  richt  of  pe- 
tition to  be  such  an  important  one  that 
they  Included  It  in  the  flr.st  anendment 
to  the  Con.'^titution.  along  with  freedom 
of  religion,  freedom  of  speech  tmd  of  the 
press.  Even  Congress,  the  lav  maker  of 
the  land,  is  exp^essly  prohib  ted  from 
enacting  legislation  which  in  ;iny  man- 
ner might  abridge  the  right  o::  petition. 

Last  week,  in  the  lawful  exercise  of  that 
right,  a  representative  group  ol  automo- 
bile dealers  came  to  Washingtcn  to  pre- 
sent to  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, a  special  committee  o^f  the  House 
of  Representatives — a  part  of  the  Con- 
gress, a  part  of  our  Government — their 
views  on  the  proposed  OPA  order  to 
compel  automobile  dealers  to  absorb  part 
or  all  of  any  price  increase  wh:ch  might 
be  grantea  to  car  manufacturers.  In 
the  lawful  exercise  of  that  right,  dealers 
from  all  over  the  United  States  also  pre- 
.-^ented  their  views  to  individtal  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Subsequently,  and  on  November  13.  Mr. 
Chester  Bowles.  OPA's  Admini.strator,  ap- 
peared before  the  same  Hou.>Ne  commit- 
tee and.  as  a  part  of  his  attempt  to 
Justify  his  agency's  propo.scd  crder,  de- 
scribed the  action  of  the  automobile 
dealers  In  presenUrxg  their  side  of  the 
Issue  M  "the  Brefttest  Klngle  pressure 
group  operation  since  OPA  was  estab- 
ll.shed." 

Well.  It  miKst  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Bowles  should  know  aomelhing  about 
pressure  and  Its  use  as  a  medium  of 
corrrlon,  for  the  admlnl.Mrntinn  which 
appointed  him  and  which  sponsors  the 
policies  of  his  agency  has  given  many  an 
object  demonstration  of  Its  pressure 
.  tactics.  Is  there  any  businessman  or. 
for  that  matter,  anyone  who  has  dealt 
with  the  Government,  who  cannot  cite 
some  Instance  of  pres.«5ure  exerted — di- 
rectly or  indirectly— not  only  by  Mr. 
Bowles'  own  agency,  but  by  rcany  other 
administration  agencies? 

And  what  about  the  pressure  which 
administration  leaders  attempt  to  exert 
upon  Members  of  Congress?  /^  a  recent 
example:  For  some  time,  it  has  been  the 
plan  to  recess  for  a  short  period  so  that 
Congressmen  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  go  home  for  the  holidays;  td  visit  their 
families,  their  neighbors  ar,d  friends, 
during  the  festive  season.  But  not  many 
days  ago.  the  Democratic  leader  in  the 
Senate  announced  that  Comiress  need 
not  expect  to  leave  the  Capital  until  It 
had  passed  certain  legislatldn  on  the 
must  list  of  the  administration. 

Obviously.  Congress  does  net  consider 
the  legislation  with  a  favorable  eye.  Had 
Congress  wished  to  pass  it.  tiat  action 
could  have  been  taken  some  weeks  ago. 
If  even  a  bare  majority  favon'd  Its  pas- 
sage or  desired  that  it  be  brought  up  for 
consideration,  it  should  not  have  been 
too  difficult  a  matter  to  secure  218  signa- 
tures to  a  p<  !  n  which  would  have 
foroed  the  rci>  .   .n^  out  of  the  bill  and 

Its   consideration   on    the    floor   of    the 

House.    But  no  such  action  'vas  taken. 


So  the  administration  leaders  rrack  the 
whip— exert  a  little  "pre.vsurc";  tell  Con- 
gre.«  It  will  do  as  ordered  or  else. 

Yes.  for  examples  of  real  " pressure. •* 
OPA's  Administrator  should  obrcrve  the 
tactics  of  the  party  in  power — of  the 
administration  under  which  he  iiolds  his 
appointment. 

Mr.  Bowles.  In  his  statement  to  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee,  fur- 
ther said: 

This  idea  of  government  by  pressure  is  an 
ominous  sign  of  our  tlnoea. 

That  may  be.  but  the  ominousness  of 
the  situation  to  which  Mr.  Bowles  lefer.s 
lies  not  in  the  fact  that  citizens  exerci.se 
their  constitutional  right  to  petition  their 
Government,  to  present  their  grievances, 
but  in  the  fact  that  the  administration  in 
control  of  that  Government  should  seek 
to  stifle  that  right,  to  deny  its  citizens 
the  opportunity  to  be  heard,  to  present 
their  case,  and  to  have  it  decided  on  its 
merits.  Appointive  officials  should  re- 
alize that  in  our  Government  they  are 
the  servants,  not  the  masters,  of  the 
people. 


Is  Compul80f7  Military  Peacetime 
Training  Adequate  or  Necessary? 
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or  NORTH  CAItOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRMBITATIVrs 

Monday.  November  19.  1945 

Mr.  BAROEN,  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me,  I  Inaert  a  tnost  Inter- 
esting and  Informative  sermon  delivered 
by  the  Rcvermd  F  Hubert  Morris,  of  the 
Pirst  Presbyterian  Church.  New  Bi-rn, 
N.  C.  I  know  Reverend  Morris  person- 
ally,  and  know  him  to  be  able,  sincere, 
and  courageous.  Regardless  of  whether 
a  per.v)n  is  for  or  against  compulsory 
military  training  or  peacetime  draft,  this 
sermon  would  prove  to  be  quite  interest- 
ing. 

There  are  times  In  the  history  of  a  nation 
when  It  is  necessary  to  make  revolutionary 
changes  in  government.  Governments  are 
made  for  the  people  and  not  people  for  gov- 
ernments.  At  least  that  is  true  of  demo- 
cratic govemmenU.  We  remember  the  early 
dasTB  of  our  country  when  we  were  willing 
to  be  under  the  government  of  the  British 
Binlpre.  but  there  came  a  time  when  Thirteen 
Colonies  decided  that  for  the  good  of  the 
people  who  dwelt  \n  ttaoee  colonies  a  new 
government  should  be  established.  That 
was  re\olutlon!  It  was  ooetly  as  all  revolu- 
tions  are  coatly.  but  history  has  proved  that 
the  Aoxerlcan  Colonies  made  a  wlae  choice  by 
taking  a  path  that  led  to  revolution 

There  are  times  when  revolutionary 
changes  have  to  be  made  within  govern- 
ments. But  a  people  ought  to  think  long 
and  seriously  before  they  make  a  radical  de- 
parture from  a  traditional  policy,  especially 
If  that  policy  has  always  worked  eflectively. 
The  United  States  Is  facing  the  question  to- 
day as  to  whether  we  should  make  a  radical 
departure  from  a  policy  that  hstf  always 
pro^•«J  effective.  The  question  U  UiU:  U 
compulsory  mUltarj-  peacetime  traUilng 
adequate  or  necessary? 

1  I  malnuln  that  peacetime  oonacrlptmn 
does  not  insui-e  peace.  We  are  told  t  f- 
militarj-  men  oX  our  country  that  to  p.  •  -     o 


the  peace  we  wUl  iMve  to  hsve 
coneortptlon.  Our  President  has  become 
ooavinoed  by  the  military  men  of  our  coun- 
try that  we  need  peacetime  cotiscrtptiun. 
They  believe  it  ts  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  oar  Nation.  They  belleT*  it  will  build 
the  health  and  the  morale  of  '  '  iih  of 
the  Nation.     They  believe  It  >*  :i  dis- 

cipline that  will  carry  over  into  civilian  life. 
Itiey  believe  that  with  it  we  will  be  immune 
to  attack  In  the  future  from  any  possible 
aggreaaor.  Every  one  of  tlwse  cl.-ums  Is  de- 
batable. 

The  first  point  I  would  like  to  rmphaslze 
Is  that  peacetime  conscription  diies  not  in- 
sure peace.  It  never  has  insured  peace  and 
it  never  will.  The  four  tasks  that  the  Presi- 
dent wants  this  conscripted  army  to  do.  can 
be  done  by  an  army  of  regular.?  who  delight 
In  warfare.  Germany  has  had  universal 
military  training  for  many  years.  The  Ger- 
man people  became  more  and  more  military- 
minded,  a  nation  of  goose-st^ppiag  soldiers. 
As  Roy  L.  Ruth  said:  •  Tliey  came  to  delight 
in  flexln?  their  martial  mu.scles  and  growl- 
ing out  threats  to  small  nations  around  them. 
And  finally,  consclov.*  of  great  military  might, 
they  decided  to  strike  out  and  take  mhat  they 
wanted."  I  am  sure  that  we  do  not  want 
the  United  States  to  become  a  goose-stepping 
nation  of  soldiers  menacing  the  p>eace  of 
the  world  That  must  not  happen  here. 
The  exponents  of  p>eaoetime  military  train- 
ing say  it  cannot  happen  here.  They  point 
out  the  fact  that  this  military  machine  will 
not  be  an  army,  but  civilians  trained  for 
national  defense.  The  point  remains  that 
this  ao-called  civilian  army  which  in  lt»elf 
la  a  contradiction  in  terms  will  be  under 
the  rigid  discipline  of  our  Army  men.  and 
armies  make  dictators  poa.s|ble 

In  IM9  FVnnoe  had  the  finest  and  the  best 
Miulpped  army  in  the  world  She  also  had 
peacetime  ronsrrlptlon  but  that  did  not  keep 
her  from  being  attacked  by  Germany  France 
has  had  )2  wars  under  peaeetlmr  conscrip- 
tion and  Wtst  ft  of  them  IfiKler  prHoetline 
eonsorlption  Oermnnv  hns  purtlcipaled  In 
10  wars  FrntiV  !.  Wr(f»it  tells  us  In  the 
Chrlxtlsn    '  ths  ago    thut 

in  l»ae  pi  (14  cotintriee 

ealled  upon  the  League  of  Nations  to  pro- 
pose the  abolition  of  compulsory  military 
training  In  all  countries.  "It  is  mir  belief. ** 
the  manifesto  continued.  "Hint  conscript 
armies,  with  their  large  corpa  of  profesilnnni 
officers,  are  a  grave  nn  pesce  '    Con- 

sider If  you  will,  the  c  -  tha»  have  had 

peacetime  conscription.  Germany,  Japan, 
Italy,  and  Prance  Have  these  countries  been 
noted  for  their  peace-loving  nature  "»  Did 
peacetime  conscription  keep  them  from  war? 
Past  history  has  proven  concisely  that  peace- 
time conscription  has  not  paved  the  way  to 
peace,  but  to  war. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Department,  the 
committee  of  Congress  which  reports  on  the 
various  bills  designed  to  establish  p!«cetime 
conscription   last  spring  a^n'eed   to  postp.ne 
consideration    until    summer.      The    reason 
given  Is  interesting.    'The  State  Department 
feared  that  if  p*acetlme  conscription  should 
come  up  in  Congress  while  the  Sin  Pranclsco 
Conference  was  in  session  some  of  the  other 
nations  might  get  mistaken  ideas  atxiut  the 
devotion  of  this  country  to  the  cause  of  peace 
and  international  collaboration."   The  news- 
paper release  said.  "Discussion  St  this  time 
might  muddy  the  waters  at  San  Pranclsco." 
I  am  sure  that  It  would  have  muddled  th« 
wsUrs  at  that  time,  even  as  it  has  now,    I 
have  been  thinking  about  Rtiaala,     She  has 
gone  ahead  with  demoblllcatlon  Of  her  troop* 
faster  than  any  other  of  tbe  victor  nationa. 
How  wUl   she   interpret  the   acilon   of   this 
country   if   we   embrace  pettoetftne  mUlury 
tralnlngt     As   Roy   L    Ruth   his  said:  To 
talk  about  an  international  orffsnucation  to 
keep   the  pe«ce  while   advocaiih«   universal 
military    trattUng    is    the .  roost    noiiseuajcal 
double- talk. ' 


AiUK) 
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Then  there  la  another  qucilii-u  that  I 
wuuid  like  to  rslse.  Why  do  we  need  peace- 
time military  training?  This  question  has 
never  l>ecn  answered  satisfactorily.  Who  is 
the  enemy  that  we  will  be  prepared  to  fisht? 
Have  we  not  demanded  and  received  uncon- 
ditional surrender  from  Germany  and  Japan? 
la  (here  not  to  be  a  military  occupation  of 
tbSM  lands  for  many  years,  with  p;rlodlc 
Inspections  of  their  factories  to  assure  our- 
selves that  they  are  not  preparing  for  war? 
Are  not  the  enemy  countries  completely  dis- 
armed? Are  not  the  victor  natiorw  In  the 
European  thcfiter  united  in  their  eflorts  for 
the  preservation  of  peace?  Did  not  Britain 
and  Russia  aid  tis  in  the  fight  against  Japan? 
If  all  these  things  are  true,  why  do  we  need 
compuliory  military  training  in  peacetime? 
Do  the  military  men  have  plans  for  another 
war?  Are  they  afraid  we  are  facing  another 
conflict?  If  so.  the  American  people  have  the 
rt^ht  to  !:e  told,  and  should  be  told. 

This  past  summer  12  American  generals 
landed  one  murnlug  at  LaGuardla  Field. 
They  gave  a  mass  Interview  to  the  press,  and 
Gen.  Jacob  L  Devers  acted  as  spokesman  for 
the  group.  The  point  that  was  stressed  by 
General  Devers  was  that  Germany  is 
through  for  a  hundred  years  as  a  war-maklr  g 
power.  This  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  12  generals.  Certainly  we  cannot  expect 
0«rmany  or  Japan  to  be  aggressors  in  the 
near  future.  Why  Is  there  such  haste  in 
getting  conscription  saddled  on  the  American 
people? 

General  E  senhower  on  his  return  home 
•Aid :  "The  taste  of  a  commander  Is  to  send 
BBen  Into  battle  knowing  some  of  them — 
often  many — must  be  killed  or  wounded  in 
order  to  achieve  necessary  missions.  It  Is  a 
soul-kllling  task.  My  sorrow  Is  not  only  for 
the  fine  young  Uvea  loat  or  broken,  but  It  is 
equally  for  the  parents,  the  wives,  and  the 
friends  who  have  been  bereaved.  The  price 
they  pay  is  possibly  the  greatest  for  the  vic- 
tory won.  The  blackness  of  their  grief  can 
be  relieved  only  by  the  faith  that  all  this 
shall  not  happen  again."  General  Patton, 
however.  In  a  speech  to  a  kindergarten  class 
In  a  Los  Angeles  Sunday  school  said:  "You 
children  here,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  are 
the  soldiers  of  the  next  war.  There  will  be 
war  again,  because  there  have  always  been 
such  things."  (Editorial,  Christian  Century, 
July  4.  1945  )  Let  us  have  the  faith  of  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  that  "this  shall  not  happen 
again." 

It  is  my  firm  belief  based  on  the  facts 
already  presented,  that  peacetime  military 
conscription  does  not  Insure  peace.  In  fact, 
It  seems  to  breed  wars.  If  peacetime  con- 
scription Insured  peace,  then  Europe  would 
be  the  most  peaceful  continent  in  the  world. 

2.  The  second  reason  I  am  opposed  to  com- 
pulsory military  training  is  because  it  is  a 
form  of  totalitarianism.  In  other  words, 
peacetime  military  training,  as  it  is  proposed 
at  the  present  time  is  not  in  accord  with 
denaocratic  principles.  We  have  fought  wars 
to  obtain  freedom  and  to  put  in  compulsory 
training  is  to  destroy  that  freedom  for  which 
we  have  fought. 

In  time  of  war  we  surrender  our  personal 
Judgment.  We  give  the  War  Department  the 
right  to  regulate  industry  and  commerce,  to 
control  labor,  and  to  mobilize  the  manpower 
of  the  Nctlon.  War  of  nec?ssity  demands 
dictator  methods  and  we  gladly  surrender 
our  personal  rights  during  a  period  of  war- 
fare, but  the  American  people  will  not  want 
to  surrender  their  liberty  a  moment  longer 
than  is  necessary. 

Compulsory  military  training  Is  not  a  dem- 
ocratic procrdure.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  youth 
cf  our  country  The  bills  as  they  now  stand 
(H  R  515  and  S.  188)  provide  for  the  com- 
pulsory Induction  into  the  armed  service  of 
our  country  every  able-bcdled  male  youth  at 
,»,.,  „  ,.,  .  jg  jqj,  ^  yp^^  ^j  military  training. 
^:  .     es  might  be  allowed  to  enter  later, 

tiui  1...    uuer  than  age  22.     If  the  vouth  is 
able  bodied  there  is  uo  appeal,  he  has  to  enter 


Into  this  miiiiary  service.     Is  not  that  dic- 
tatorship? 

Then  too  there  Is  the  matter  of  religious 
freedom  Involved.  You  will  find  that  all  the 
major  religious  denominations,  both  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic  have  spoken  out  against 
this  proposed  conscription.  (It  Is  Interesting 
in  this  connection  that  not  a  single  major 
religious  denomination  spoke  out  agfilnst  the 
Selective  Service  Act  when  it  v/as  pas5=ed  in 
1940.)  This  matter  of  religious  freedom  is 
dear  to  my  heart  and  to  the  hearts  of  most 
churchmen.  Suppose  a  man's  conscience  will 
not  permit  him  to  bear  arms?  He  must  bear 
arms  or  sufTer  the  consequences.  If  this  bill 
is  made  law  there  are  thous.ands  in  this  fair 
land  of  ours  who  would  bs  Jailed,  because 
according  to  their  ccnsclence.  they  must  obey 
Gcd  rather  than  man.  Now  I  am  not  a  paci- 
fist and  have  never  been  one.  I  feel  It  is 
necessary  to  restrain  evil  if  that  ev;l  is  em- 
bodied in  a  person  or  a  State.  I  can.  I  hope, 
turn  my  other  cheek,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
should  turn  the  cheeks  of  my  children  or 
those  of  unborn  generations  to  a  savage 
enemy  who  would  destroy.  If  he  could,  every 
vest  ire  of  Christianity.  But  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  thousands  who  would  have  to 
dlscb^y  this  law  because  their  conscience 
wcuid  not  permit  them  to  take  this  training. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  In  a  country 
where  rsligious  freedom  has  been  guaran- 
teed, that  where  a  country  was  settled  largely 
because  people  sought  religious  freedom,  that 
those  who  love  religious  freedom  would  have 
to  flee  from  It  because  of  professional  mill- 
tarlesta  who  would  rule  the  Nation.  Have 
you  thought  about  th,«it? 

We  were  thrilled  last  week  to  read  In  Time. 
fOctober  22.  1945 1  that  President  Harry 
Truman  had  presented  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor  to  a  consclentlotis  objector. 
Here  Is  the  story.  Desmond  Dcss  was  a  car- 
penter, a  Seventh-Day  Adventist,  and  a  paci- 
fist. He  refused  to  bear  arms  in  World  War 
II.  but  he  did  net  object  to  serving  as  an 
Army  medical  corpsman.  He  asked  for.  and 
received  assignments  In  the  front  lines.  He 
knew  fear,  but  conquered  his  fear  through 
prayer  and  faith  In  his  God.  During  the 
fiShting  on  Guam  and  Leyte  he  became 
famous  because  cf  his  fearlessness  in  the 
face  of  death.  In  the  Okinawa  campaign  his 
fame  grew.  Twice  he  was  wounded.  Amid 
heavy  artillery,  mortar,  and  rifle  fire  he  was 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  while  low- 
ering 75  wounded  men  down  a  rock  wall  to 
safety.  I  mention  this  story  only  as  an  il- 
lustration to  show  that  even  pacifists  are 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  their 
country,  except  to  deny  the  freedom  of  their 
conscience.  Under  peacetime  compulsory 
military  training,  without  some  exemp- 
tions. Desmond  Doss  would  never  have  re- 
ceived the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  be- 
cause he  would  have  been  behind  bars  for 
refusing  to  bear  arms. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  majority  of  the 
educators  of  our  country  are  opposed  to 
peacetime  training.  It  would  wreck  the  edu- 
cational system  of  our  country.  No  edca- 
tlonal  organization  has  gone  on  record  for 
peacetime  conscription  whereas  most  of  them 
have  expressed  their  opposition.  Some 
months  ago,  12  university  presidents  wrote 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  ex- 
pi3sslng  their  opposition  to  peacetime  mili- 
tary training  and  listed  6  reasons  for  their 
opposition.  These  presidents  from  Harvard, 
Chicago,  Vanderbllt,  Cornell,  Princeton, 
Tulane,  Missouri.  Kansas,  Indiana,  Calilornia, 
Stanford,  and  Brown,  have  not  received  satis- 
factory answers  to  their  opposition. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Army  lite  is  an  edu- 
cation in  Itself,  but  It  Is  not  the  type  of 
education  a  boy  would  need  for  his  life  work, 
unless  he  wants  an  Army  career.  As  Dr. 
Walter  L.  Lingle  has  pointed  out  In  the 
Christian  Observer  (July  18.  1945):  "Gen. 
Rot>ert  E.  Lee.  who  was  one  of  the  greatest 
soldiers  of  all  time  should  be  an  authority 
on  that  pomi.    in  his  great  life  of  Lee,  Dr. 


Douglas  Fteeman  tells  ua  that  General  Lee 
refused  tot  introduce  military  training  Into 
Washingt()n  and  Lee  University  v/hen  he  was 
president! of  that  institution,  saying  that 
•military  frainlng  is  not  the  best  to  qualify 
men  lor  phe  duties  of  citizenship,  or  for 
success  inj  life.'  " 

When  a  boy  goes  to  war.  or  is  connpelled 
to  take  military  training,  do  ycu  think  It  will 
be  easy  td  come  back  to  a  college  campus? 
It  win  no^.  For  war  Is  not  a  boy"s  game,  but 
is  conducted  by  boys  who  have  become  men 
through  the  processes  of  war.  In  other 
words,  bops  become  men  when  they  take 
military  fralning.  and  you  can't  become  a 
man  and  then  easily  go  back  to  a  boy's  life. 
And  the  Army  intends  to  make  fl3hters  out 
of  tliess  conscripted  youths.  In  a  circular 
distributeii  to  officers  the  Army  says:  "There 
will  be  no  place  in  a  sound  universal  mili- 
tary training  program  for  activities  that  are 
nonessential  to  the  task  of  preparing  cur 
young  me  i  for  combat. '"  Is  It  not  dictator- 
ship for  II  government  to  Insist  on  taking 
over  a  yeir  ef  the  education  of  Its  youth, 
whether  Ihe  youth  of  the  land  wishes  It  or 
not?  It  3.  As  these  12  university  presi- 
dents mentioned  above  said:  "Moreover,  we 
do  not  f(  vor  the  control  of  even  a  years 
education  of  ycung  men  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment." 

The  cxp  3nents  of  peacetime-military  train- 
ing say  t  lat  such  a  system  will  build  the 
health  an  1  the  morale  cf  the  youth  of  the 
Nation  and  will  teach  them  dlrclpllne. 
Charles  C  layton  Morrison  has  pointed  out 
this  fact  n  regard  to  the  hoalth  of  the  sol- 
dier: "If  we  are  to  heed  off  the  shocking 
Incidence  I  of  physical  and  mental  deficiency 
which  lh»  present  war  has  revealed  In  our 
yovmg  mai  and  women.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  begin] before  they  reach  draft  age.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  defects  which  have 
incapacitited  so  many  is  the  result  of  in- 
adequate^ood,  clothing,  housing,  and  educa- 
tion In  tne  growing  years  cf  adolescence  and 
childhoodr' 

Dr.  W.  W.  Slkes,  in  the  Presbyterian  Out- 
look, quotjes  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  one  of  the 
foremost  inilitary  analysts,  as  saying:  "As  to 
health,  the  benefits  of  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion woul^  be  slight  and  slow,  for  the  program 
would  nolj  strike  at  the  root  of  our  physical 
and  mentfel  deficiencies." 

The  dlsfcipline  of  Army  life  will  not  have 
any  good  |carry-over  value  Into  civilian  life. 
The  AmeiHcan  youth  rebels  against  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Army.  He  does  not  like  It,  nor 
does  he  Want  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  is 
the  reaction  to  discipline  that  makes  the 
soldier  a  problem  when  he  is  on  furlough  or 
on  leave  qf  liberty  in  a  town.  One  youngster 
came  to  #ee  me  one  Saturday  night  and  he 
had  been;  drinking  heavily.  He  apologized 
for  his  cotiditlon  and  then  he  said:  "If  you 
had  a  top  sergeant  like  mine,  who  was  on 
your  neckiall  the  time,  you  would  get  drunk, 
too."  Hop.  then,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve thats  in  a  conscripted  peacetime  Army 
cur  youthi  would  rebel  against  this  Army  dis- 
cipline? jwould  not  this  cause  a  problem 
when  he  Returned  to  his  home  after  serving 
his  year  ili  the  conscripted  Army?  Can  you 
not  see  ihe  readjustments  that  he  would 
have  to  Kake? 

Then,  t<>o,  I  wonder  if  any  student  of  ado- 
lescent psychology  would  agree  that  Army 
life  is  coiducive  to  the  moral  development 
of  an  18-y^ar-old  youngster?  The  boy  Is  then 
at  one  of!  the  most  formative  periods  of  his 
life,  and  Everyone  will  admit  that  there  are 
many  denioralizing  influences  connected  with 
Army  life^  An  Army  man  wrote:  "The  aver- 
age soldi*-  la  pretty  much  the  same  as  he 
was  in  civilian  life,  except  that  his  morals 
are  lower<  his  conversation  coarser,  and  his 
religious  outlook  more  casual."  The  18-year- 
old  is  In  the  period  of  his  life  when  he  doubts 
everythint  that  he  Is  told.  It  Is  the  age  when 
he  begins  to  question  the  eternal  truths  he 
had  been  taught  as  a  child.  As  a  baby  he 
simply  believed  everything  his  parents  told 
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him  because  they  were  his  parents  But  by 
the  time  he  is  18  he  has  studied  science  and 
he  begins  to  question  the  spiritual  truths  he 
had  learned  as  a  chlid.  Now.  he-e  Is  the 
question:  Can  he  face  this  period  cf  his  life 
better  in  the  Army  than  in  his  home  sur- 
rounded by  parents  who  love  him  and  by  a 
church  that  is  interested  in  his  mo:al  devel- 
opment? Is  it  not  the  method  of  the  dic- 
tator to  ma:;e  the  youth  leave  his  home 
whether  he  wanU  to  leave  or  not?  Our  mili- 
tarists in  the  United  States  are  better  men 
morally  than  Hitler  or  Tojo  ever  thought 
about  being,  but  govemmenlally  all  mili- 
tarists are  the  same  stripe  as  any  dictator 
we  have  ever  seen. 

I  am  thankful  for  Christian  gentlemen  as 
General  Marshall  and  General  Eisenhower 
who  lead  our  armies,  but  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
generally  speaking.  Army  officers  dC'  not  care 
about  morals?  Brig  Gen.  Henry  J.  Reilly 
said:  "Morale  U  more  important  thun  morals 
to  the  soldier.  Leave  the  morale  to  the  Army 
and  to  hell  with  morals.  Some  people  want 
to  keep  the  young  soldier  irom  wcroen  and 
liquor.  That's  what  he  needs."  It  U  true  that 
those  who  have  strong  ChrUtlan  characters 
come  out  of  the  Army  even  stronge:  in  their 
Christian  convictions,  but  It  leaves  F.ars  upon 
their  souls.  I  have  ulked  with  many  ma- 
rines in-  my  congregation,  and  have  yet  to 
find  one  who  thinks  the  life  In  tte  aervlce 
is  conducive  to  moral  Christian  develop- 
ment. 

3.  The  third  thing  1  want  you  to  consider 
Is  the  economic  burden  of  peacet.me  con- 
scription. Frank  L.  Wright  told  us  last 
March  in  the  Christian  Century,  th  >t  peace- 
time conscription  will  prore  a  serious  eco- 
nomic burden  to  a  Nation  already  stagger- 
ing under  an  enormotis  debt.  A  ccmmlitee 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Cimmerce 
estimates  the  cost  at  three  or  possibly  four 
billion  dollars  per  year.  The  money  ex- 
pended on  a  million  conscripts  In  1  year 
would  easily  provide  4  to  7  years  of  academic, 
professional  or  technical  tramlng  for  these 
same  youth." 

The  cost  of  this  peacetime  army  that  our 
military  men  want  will  run  into  astronomical 
figures.  One  who  attended  the  military 
hearings  in  Washington  recently  said  that 
the  coat  for  every  private  In  this  proposed 
program  would  be  $100  per  month.  Multiply 
that  by  1.200.000  and  you  will  have  considered 
the  cost  of  the  privates  alone. 

I  received  a  letter  recently  from  the  Hon- 
orable Josephus  Daniels,  who  as  you  re- 
member was  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  un- 
der President  Wilson  for  8  years  He  sent 
me  his  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  of  June  12.  In 
that  article  he  tells  of  a  company  of  civilian 
ofltclala  and  offlcers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
discussing  this  subject  of  peacetime  con- 
scription. A  civilian  was  advancing  the 
familiar  arguments  for  conscrlpMon.  ad- 
vanced first  by  Bismarck  and  then  by  Hitler. 
The  Honorable  Josephus  Daniels  said  an  ad- 
miral Interrupted  to  ask  the  question :  "Hew 
much  would  It  cost  to  give  this  universal 
training?"  As  argument  after  argument  was 
brought  forth,  the  admiral  confounded  the 
group  with  the  same  statement :  "How  mucli 
will  It  cost?"  Finally  one  of  the  group  said 
"No  matter  what  the  coat.  It  will  be  cheaper 
than  the  two  wars  In  which  we  have  been 
engaged."  The  persistent  admiral  asked: 
-Did  compulsory  military  service  In  FYance 
stop  Hitler  In  1940?  And  did  It  guarantee 
the  peace  you  think  that  an  un-American 
sjrstem  would  Insure  for  us  when  a  war  lord 
Is  bent  on  military  domination?  "  The  ques- 
tion remains  unanswered.  Then  the  vice 
admiral  said:  "I  have  not  forgotten  the 
fundamentals  of  democracy  I  learned  as  a 
boy.  Compulsory  military  service  In  peace- 
time Is  contrary  to  those  principles.  Let  us 
stick  to  our  Americanism  and  we  have  noth- 
ing to  fear." 


There  Is  no  present,  immediate  need  to 
change  our  American  system.  The  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  Is  still  In  effect  and  will  con- 
tinue for  6  months  after  Congress  has  de- 
clared the  war  to  be  ended.  '"This  act.'"  as 
Dr.  Sikes  reminds  us,  "has  completely  mobi- 
lized our  manpower.  E^ery  eligible  boy  18 
years  old  will  not  only  be  a  soldier  when  the 
war  ends,  but  by  section  3  (c»  of  the  act  he 
and  all  his  fellows  inducted  Into  service  will 
remain  as  a  reserve  In  the  Army  or  Navy  sub- 
ject to  call  to  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
10  years  or  until  they  are  45  years  old." 
With  from  ten  to  thirteen  million  veterans 
subject  to  call  If  we  need  them,  why  then 
the  haste  to  pasa  this  legislation  now?  The 
War  Department  remembers  with  what  ease 
the  eighteenth  amendment  was  passed  dur- 
ing the  last  World  War  and  they  want  to 
settle  It  now  while  the  pressure  Is  on  the 
American    people. 

With  a  well-trained  standing  Army  which 
we  have — and  It  need  not  be  large — and  with 
a  Navy  that  Is  equal  to  all  the  other  navies 
of  the  world,  and  working  with  the  Allies  In 
keeping  the  peace  secure  In  the  defeated 
countries,  there  Is  no  need  for  peacetime 
military  tralnlni?  In  the  United   States. 

Both  of  the  World  Wars  In  which  we  have 
engaged  have  proved  the  fact  that  the  grad- 
uates of  our  American  high  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities  have  shown  an  ability 
to  think  quickly  and  correctly  when  con- 
fronted by  emergencies  that  transcended  the 
achievements  of  those  who  have  been  trained 
from  childhood  In  the  science  of  warfare. 
Orn  Omar  Bradley  has  said  that  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  Is  the  finest  trained  soldier  in 
the  world. 

I  pray  God  we  may  never  have  to  flght 
another  war.  But  If  we  do.  remember  the 
American  wny  has  always  proved  successful. 
We  hav?  never  lost  a  war.  Why  copy  a 
method  that  has  been  proved  to  be  obso- 
lete? Why  change  from  one  method  that 
ha.<<  always  proved  successful  to  one  that  has 
failed  over  and  over  again? 

As  we  began,  there  are  times  when  revo- 
lutionary changes  have  to  be  made  In  gov- 
ernments, but  the  American  people  ought  to 
think  long  and  seriously  before  we  take  the 
road  to  a  militarized  government. 

F.  HtTBIRT  MORHIS. 

Minister,  First  Presbyterian  Church, 

New  Bern.  N.  C. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DUIGLAS 

OF   CALEPOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A"nVES 

Monday,  November  19,  1945 

Mr.':.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  and 
revise  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish 
to  include  a  statement  by  the  American 
Slav  Congress  before  the  Hoiise  Appro- 
priations Committee  on  October  11,  1945. 

Mr.  Speaker,  peace  is  the  objective  of 
our  foreign  policy  as  it  is  the  objective 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  But  millions 
upon  millions  of  people  in  the  world  will 
face  starvation  and  cold  this  winter.  We 
are  the  only  nation  which  can  greatly 


help.  We  help  not  only  to  succor  those 
in  dire  need  but  so  that  we  may  help  to 
bring  about  the  healthy  conditions  which 
are  essential  to  the  establishment  of  a 
just  and  enduring  peace. 

Remembering  that  peace  is  our  objec- 
tive. I  endorse  the  statement  made  by 
the  American  Slav  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  appearing  on  behalX 
of  the  American  Slav  Congress,  we  wish  to 
state  from  the  outset  that  our  organization, 
representing  millions  of  Slavic  Americans 
throughout  the  country,  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ports President  Truman's  request  to  Con- 
gress for  an  additional  appropriation  of  (550.- 
000.000  for  UNRRA  aid  to  the  peoples  of  the 
liberated  countries. 

The  urgency  for  such  an  appropriation  has 
been  amply  emphasized  in  the  I»resident's 
messa«!e  to  Congress  and  In  the  reports  by 
UNRRA  representatives  In  the  hunger- 
stricken  regions  of  ^^tero  Europe  and  else- 
where. 

If  additional  proof  Is  needed,  here  Is  a 
letter  by  a  nurse  who  holds  the  rank  nf  cap- 
tain In  the  United  States  Ptiblic  He  v- 
Ice  and  Is  attached  to  UNRRA  iii  'i  .^  a. 
She  wrl-es: 

"I'm  about  to  go  to  Bosnia  to  Improve  the 
orphan  children's  diet  by  adding  two  ounces 
of  powdered  milk  to  the  one  pleoe  of  bread 
they  eat  every  other  day.  Of  oourse,  I'm 
supposed  to  teach  nutrition— What  they 
should  eat  if  they  had  it.  In  ca^e  anyone  at 
home  wants  to  know— they've  lost  the  victory 
If  we  don't  feed  southern  Europe  this  winter. 
We  hear  that  the  United  States  of  America  is 
afraid  to  draw  on  Its  fond  reserves  because 
the  average  American  diet  is  down  to  8.800 
calories.  Ask  them  how  they'd  like  to  live 
on  800  and  m-stch  their  children  starve  to 
desth.  Its  true  that  about  two  of  the  15.- 
000,000  people  will  have  enough  to  eat.  But 
there's  no  surplus,  and  even  If  there  was, 
there's  no  transportation.  Roads  have  to  be 
rebuilt  and  railroads  reestablished.  Between 
Servia  and  Bosnia  the  railroad  hns  99  tun- 
nels and  every  one  Is  dynamited  and  mined. 
Hard  manual  labor  is  required  and  hungry 
people  can't  work  very  efficiently.  The  enemy 
has  been  brutally  cruel  to  this  nation  that 
refused  to  capitulate  and  literally  fought  on 
with  t>are  hands.  For  miles  on  end  there 
isn't  a  village  or  farm  left  standing.  I  read 
somewhere  that  all  America  knows  about 
Cassino.  but  there  are  thousands  of  Casslnos 
In  Yugoslavia.  Our  nursing  program  is 
started.  The  girls  want  to  learn,  but  I  won- 
der If  It's  worth  the  effort  if  the  nurses  and 
patients  are  going  to  starve  this  winter.  You 
may  be  stire  the  Yugoslavs  will  produce 
superhuman  effort  and  If  they're  fed  this 
winter  they'll  do  the  rest  themselves." 

Another  heartbreaking  story  of  the  terrible 
sufferings  of  the  people  of  Yugcslavla  and 
how  inadeqtiate  pre.sent  UNRRA  help  is  was 
offered  by  chief  of  UNRRA  mission  to  that 
heroic  counuy,  Mr.  Srgeychik.  In  a  state- 
ment to  the  press  he  said: 

"During  the  day  the  men  and  horses  are 
dying.  They  bury  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren but  have  no  time  to  bury  the  horses. 
The  urgent  vision  of  winter  drives  them  on. 
They  and  those  who  He  burled  by  the  road 
are  casualties,  not  of  the  war  but  of  the 
liberation,  victims  of  the  promise  that  would 
make  an  ironic  epitaph:  Being  determined 
that  Immediately  upon  the  hberatiou  oX  any 
area  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
Nations  or  as  a  consequence  of  the  retreat 
of  the  enemy  the  population  shaU  receive  aid 
and  relief  from  their  sufferings:  toed,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  and  aid  In  the  prevention 
of  pestilence  and  in  the  recovery  of  the 
health  of  the  people.'  This  was  written  m 
1943  by  the  44  nations  setting  up  the  UNRRA. 
The  people  who  came  back  to  their  vUlagea 
heard  it  on  the  radio  or  as  It  was  repeated 
Irom  mouth  to  mouth. 


Ai'Ms  Ai'rr-Xi'ix 

*  Yuu  do  not  have  to  travel  t^z  iii  Yugo- 
ftlavla  to  see  the  meaning  ot  the  facts  and 
flgtn-ei  In  terms  of  suffering  and  courage,  life 
and  death.  The  people  In  devastated  Yugo- 
klavla  know  that  many  will  die  tills  winter. 
Even  on  the  hottest  days,  as  they  sweat  at 
their  work,  the  prospect  of  a  winter  without 
focd.  clothing,  or  shelter  Is  before  their  eyes 
They  know  u  U  too  late  to  save  all.  so  theif 
only  concern  Is  to  make  the  death  rcll  <is 
short  as  possible.  The  time  has  come  for 
more  than  promises.  The  UNRRA  mission 
to  Tugoslarla.  aware  of  world  shortage?. 
advised  the  Yugoslav  Government  to  prepare 
their  requests,  not  on  the  basis  laid  down 
In  1943  but  on  their  own  bare  minimum 
requirements.  They  were  advised  that  the 
requests  would  stand  a  better  chance  of 
acceptance  if  this  were  done.  But  when 
these  requests  were  submitted  by  UNRRA 
the  combined  boards  In  Washington  drasti- 
caliy  scaled  down  the  total  allocation  for 
UNRRA. 

"The  area  of  western  Yugoslavia  Is  as  lar^e 
and  as  unfertile  as  Greece.  Yet  the  alloca- 
tion u  eight  times  as  much  to  Greece  as  to 
Yuj^uslavia.  This  dees  not  mean  to  say  that 
Cirrece  doea  rot  need  these  supplies,  but  that 
Yu^'iislavla  ne«<la  them  equally.  The  point 
U>  that  the  total  allocated  by  the  combined 
boards  to  UNRR.^  countries  is  quite  inade- 
quate, no  matter  how  it  is  divided.  Wash- 
ington is  far  from  Europe,  but  If  the  members 
of  the  combined  t>oards  could  spend  a  day  in 
Lika  and  Bosnia  and  see  with  wh.it  courage 
the  Yugoslavs  are  facing  their  grim  present 
and  their  grinamer  future,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  continue  the  allocations 
at  the  present  inadequate  level.  They  wcu::! 
realize  that  reduction  In  Washington  means 
the  Increase  of  the  death  rate  In  Europe." 

In  Central  Poland,  for  instance.  9  out  of 
10  persons  you  meet,  Gladwin  Hill  cabled 
New  York  Times  the  other  day.  from  Stettin 
are  those  who  have  been  uprooted,  persons 
Who  came  from  somewhere  else,  persons 
whose  normal  livelihood  has  been  wiped  cut 
and  who  are  seeking  an  existence  elsewhere, 
persons  whose  mothers,  fathers,  brothers, 
sisters,  sons  and  daughters  have  been  slaugh- 
tered by  the  Germans. 

Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  have  been  devas- 
tated beyond  description.  All  these  countries 
do  not  have  foreign  exchange  and  cannot 
buy  any  food  even  if  they  can  find  it  some- 
where. Their  people  depend  entirely  on 
UNRRA  aid 

Letters  from  the  people  of  these  countries 
to  relatives  In  the  United  States  are  full  of 
the  most  terrible  stories  of  the  slow  death  by 
hunger.  Most  of  these  letters  have  been 
printed  In  the  Slavic  newspapers  of  Pltts- 
buigh.  Clevclai  d.  Detroit.  Chicago.  New  York. 
and  the  large  Slavic  population  of  these  rnd 
other  vital  centers  of  the  ccuntry  have  been 
tfreatly  aroused  by  the  failure  of  Congress  so 
far  to  allocate  additional  funds  for  UNRRA. 

We  have  here  with  us  a  letter  to  Congress 
signed  by  60  of  the  most  outstanding  Ameri- 
c.ins  of  Slav  descent  in  which  they  urge 
every  Congressman  to  give  his  or  her  support 
to  the  request  of  President  Truman.  We  are 
nibmlttlng  this  letter  with  the  names  of  the 
•Ifners  as  part  of  our  statement  at  this 
hearing.  Millions  of  Slavic  Americans 
throuph')Ut  the  country  have  been  among 
the  most  conscientious  and  energetic  par- 
ticipants In  the  war  effort  of  x>ur  ccuntry 
and  their  view  on  this  important  question 
should  be  taken  under  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration by  Congress.  We  would  like  also 
to  call  your  attention  to  an  editorial  in  yes- 
terdays New  York  Post  entitled  "Our  Pledge 
to  UNRRA"  In  which  this  problem  is  treated 
in  ri  vp.y  concrete  and  simple  way  that 
r.\  k'  .le  need  for  imn^ediate  action  most 
obv  I  u.s      The  editorial  states  In  one  part: 

"Deaths  from  tuberculosis,  scarlet  fever. 
dlphtl.e:ia.  etc  .  are  sweeping  Europe,  claim- 
lug  ihuUsauds  more  peoj^'.e  ilvm  v^'-ve  kil'^^d 
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by    the   ti^hi-i.^.     Ir.   i^u'.e   areas.   8   out   of 
10  babies  have  been  dying  soon  after  birth. 

"These  decimating  diseases  are  all  spread- 
ing from  the  same  cause — malnutrition. 
These  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are 
all  dying  by  the  same  death — starvation." 

The  $550,000,000  which  the  President  re- 
quests has  been  long  overdue.  This  is  the 
balance  of  the  appropriation  which  ue 
promised  UNRRA  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Frankly  sp>eaking.  it  seems  Inconceivable  how 
any  further  delay  in  appropriating  this  sum 
can  Ix'  Justified  on  any  humanitarian  ground. 

Representative  Clahenct  Brown  from  Ohio 
said  a  few  days  ago  as  reported  in  the  press 
that  no  UNRRA  funds  should  be  used  in 
foreign  countries  which  do  not  accord  free 
access  to  all  news  and  do  not  permit  freedom 
of  the  press  as  it  is  understood  in  the  United 
States.  But  such  a  condition  In  granting 
aid  to  the  hungry  men.  women,  and  children 
of  the  liberated  countries  will  be  a  gross  de- 
parture from  and  a  clear  violation  of  the 
basic  humanitarian  principles  and  purposes 
of  UNRRA.  Such  a  condition  would  mean 
that  we  would  use  food  and  clothing  as  a 
political  weapon,  as  a  club  over  the  hoads  of 
our  allies  who  happen  to  have  a  different 
concept  of  what  constitutes  a  free  press. 
No;  a  free  ccuntry  like  ours  cannot  adept  a 
policy  of  using  food  to  Impose  on  its  Allies 
its  views  on  vital  matters.  We  call  upon 
Congress  to  reject  such  proposals.  They  are 
Inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  democracy. 

In  our  opinion.  Congress  should  approve 
speedily  the  appropriation  on  the  basis  of 
our  freely  arrived  at  and  freely  undertaken 
obligation  to  help  save  the  lives  of  millions 
of  hungry  people  who  fought  our  common 
Nazi  foe  and  whose  towns  and  homes  were 
destroyed  by  the  Nazi  hordes. 

Any  further  delay  in  approving  and  giving 
this  sum  to  UNRRA  will  mean  an  Increase 
of  the  death  rate  in  the  liberated  countries. 
America  should  not  do  that.  Congress  must 
not  commit  such  an  act. 

We  strongly  urge  immediate  approval  by 
Congress  of  the  request  of  President  Truman 
for  $550.C00.00O  for  UNRRA  aid  to  the  peoples 
of  the  liberated  countries.  We  also  urge 
favorable  consideration  by  Congress  of 
UNRRA's  request  for  a  second  assessment  of 
1  percent  of  the  national  Income  of  the  mem- 
ber nations  which  have  not  suffered  invasion. 
"Withcut  food  there  can  be  no  peace,"  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  declared. 

"We  must  act  and  act  now.  It  Is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  United  Nations  could 
abandon  the  peoples  of  the  liberated  areas 
of  Europe  at  the  moment  of  their  greatest 
peril,"  said  UNRRA  Director,  former  Gover- 
nor Lehman. 

Timely  aid  Is  a  double  aid. 

Zlatko  Balokovic. 

Acting  President. 
George  Pihinsky. 
£iecutire  Secretary. 
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HON.  LOUiS  LLDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  8.  1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Clar- 
ence W.  Efroymson,  of  Butler  University, 
a  brilliant  educator  and  an  outstanding 
authority  on  the  Jev^'ish  homeland,  has 
sent  me  a  letter  entitled  "Palestine 
and  the  Jewish  Need— 1945  Summary." 
which  contains  a  wealth  of  informatioa 


in  regard  to  the  Palestine  problem.  By 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  I  pre- 
sent   tl^    illuminating    document    for 

printing  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
It  is  as  follows: 

INE  AND  THE  JEWISH   NEID — 1945 

Summary 


I.   ftlGHT  OP  THS  JEWS   IN    EtJBCPE 

From  tme  Jewish  point  of  view.  Continental 
Europe  \fest  of  the  old  Soviet  boundary  is  a 
charnel  house.  The  Indictment  before  the 
high  tribunal  at  Nuremberg  states  that 
5.7OO.C00  llews  of  the  9,600,000  formerly  llvirg 
in  the  areas  dominated  by  the  Nazis  have 
disappeared.  The  most  conservative  esti- 
mates iidicate  that  4.000.C03  Jews  were 
slaughtered  by  the  Nazis  and  their  allies. 

It  is  estimated  that  1,250.000  Jews  remain 
at  this  moment  in  Europe  west  of  the  old 
Soviet  boundaries.  (I  think  there  Is  no  point 
In  this  liper  to  attempt  to  account  for  the 
balance.  12,750.000.  of  the  5,700.000  who  have 
not  dlsajjpeared  ) 

Sometlking  of  the  plight  of  the  million  and 
a  quartet  who  remain  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  reciitly  released  report  to  President 
Truman  jof  Earl  G.  Harrison.  Mr.  Harrison, 
who  Is  d*an  of  the  law  school  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bennsylvania,  was  sent  to  Europe  to 
Inquire  Into  the  situation  of  displaced  per- 
sons In  Western  Europe  and  in  the  areas  of 
Germany!  and  Austria  occupied  by  the  United 
States.  JHis  report  may  be  summarized  In 
one  sentence.  In  these  occupied  areas  there 
are  100.(>)0  Jews  still  In  "camps"  and  who 
have  no  homes  to  go  to.  (Controversy  has 
arisen  with  respect  to  conditions  In  these 
camps,  but  that  is  aside  the  present  point.) 
Dean  Harrison  says  these  persons  "want  to 
be  evacuntcd  to  Palestine  now.  Just  as  other 
national  igroups  are  being  evacuated  to  their 
homes."  ' 

There  ican  he  no  doubt  as  to  why  these 
people  wint  to  go  to  Palestine  and  not  back 
to  the  countries  from  which  they  fled  or  were 
evacuate*.  All  reports  agree  on  this — it  is 
the  lega<}y  of  Hitler.  There  la  a  vast  differ- 
ence In  this  respect  between  the  countries 
Of  easteiti  Europe— Poland,  Rumania.  Hun- 
gary. et<i— where  the  bulk  of  the  1,250.000 
survivor^  cower  In  terror;  and  western 
Europe— jPrance.  Belgium,  Holland,  etc.  But 
even  In  the  latter,  where  at  least  Jews  are 
not  todaf  being  openly  murdered,  an  impos- 
sible sitviation  confronts  most  of  the  return- 
ing Jews,  In  these  western  countries.  In  ad- 
dition ta  the  influence  of  a  decade  of  Inten- 
sive antlfSsmitic  propaganda  from  Germany, 
there  ar0  active  groups  who  have  special  in- 
terests t0  defend.  These  are  the — sometimes 
Innocentf— purchasers  of  Jewish  property  and 
occupants  of  former  Jewish  positions.  They 
fear  any  attempt  of  returning  Jews  to  re- 
claim pfopertles.  rented  apartments  and 
homes,  »nd  business  which  the  Nazis  took 
from  Je\*s  and  then  sold  to  Frenchmen.  Bel- 
gians, D$ichmen.  etc.  In  France  De  Gaulle 
abandoi^d  the  idea  of  prosecuting  some 
thousands  of  Frenchmen  who  had  cooper- 
ated In  ihe  Vichy  measures  of  expropriation 
for  fearjlest  such  prosecutions  would  in- 
crease afiti-Semitism,  and  a  league  of  ten- 
ants (occupying  properties  stolen  from  Jews 
and  othfr  victims  of  Nazis)  had  to  be  dis- 
solved b|  Government  action.  Even  in  Hol- 
land, classic  land  of  European  freedom,  re- 
ttirning  Ljews  fear  to  claim  what  once  was 
theirs,  aid  those  who  benefited  by  their  ex- 
pulsion aire  busy  fanning  the  Qames  of  hatred. 

In  ea*;ern  Europe  the  situation  is  Infi- 
nitely w<)rse.  There  Hitler's  agents  found  all 
too  mucll  indigenous  anti-Semitism  on  which 
to  build  their  hate  structure.  Today  Jews 
scurry  ffom  the  smaller  towns  where  they 
had  live4  for  generations  to  the  poor  protec- 
tion of  numbers — and  the  presence  ot  occu- 
pation troops— in  the  capitals,  Budapest, 
Bucharest.  Warsaw.  American  soldiers  write 
Irom  Beiin  of  Jews  who  rettirned  to  Poland 
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and  now  have  sought  temporary  refuge  in — of 
all  places— Berlin. 

n.  PALESTINE  THE  HAVEN 
Dean  Harrison  reported  that  some  of  the 
Jews  in  the  camps  which  he  Inspected  want  to 
go  to  Engllsh-spcal-ar.g  couutrles— mostly 
those  who  have  relatives  there;  and  that 
some  Polish  and  other  Jews  want  to  return- 
temporarily,  to  lock  for  their  families— to 
Poland  and  the  Baltic  countries:  but  that 
the  mass  know  only  one  place  to  go  to — 
Palestine. 

In  Palestine  there  is  today  an  economically 
healthy  Jewish  community  of  about  650  000 
persons.  These  men  and  women  are  anxious 
and  prepared  to  receive  Immediately  and  take 
care  of  not  lers  than  100.000  refugees,  and 
many  more  In  the  months  and  years  to  fol- 
low 

The  political  foundation  of  this  commvinlty 
Is  laid,  of  course,  in  the  various  papers  and 
statements  issued  by  the  British.  American, 
and  other  Allied  povernments  in  the  closing 
phases  of  World  War  I.  and  In  particular,  in 
the  mandate  of  July  24.  1922.  whereby  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nation*  turned 
Palestine  over  to  Great  Britain,  "to  be  placed 
under  such  political,  administrative,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  •  •  •  as  will  secure 
the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  national 
home  •  •  •  Jewish  immigration  under 
suitable  conditions,  is  to  be  facilitated. 
•  •  •  and  close  settlement  by  the  Jews 
on  the  land  •  •  •  is  to  be  encouraged." 
On  the  basis  of  this  International  sanction 
the  Jews  have  built  a  flourishing  community 
which  successfully  absorbed  61.834  JeWish 
refi;gees  in  the  single  year  1935,  when  the 
community  was  less  than  half  its  present  size. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  Jewish 
achievement  in  Palestine.  Suffice  to  say  that 
150.030  of  the  Immigrants  are  settled  In  300 
agricultural  communities,  deriving  suste- 
nance from  diversified  farming  and  citricul- 
ture;  that  the  Jews  have  developed  a  great 
Hebrew  university  on  Mount  Scopus  outside 
Jerusalem,  and  a  thriving  industry  In  Tel- 
Avlv  and  other  towns,  which  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  success  of  Montgomery  in 
Africa;  and  that  the  fact  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Palestine  was  a  potent  factor  In 
discouraging  the  tendency  of  Fascist-minded 
Arab  sheiks  to  revolt  when  Hitler's  armies 
threatened  Suez  and  the  Middle  East.  Inci- 
dentally, all  this  was  accomplished  at  a  time 
when  not  less  than  30,000  Palestinian  Jewish 
volunteers  had  left  their  farms  and  shops  to 
serve  in  the  British  ranks. 

in.    THE  WHITE  PAPFR 

The  present  impasse  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  issuance  by  the  Chamberlain  govern- 
ment in  May  1939  of  the  so-called  white 
paper.  This  document — which  is  still  in 
force — provides  that,  from  May  1939.  not 
more  than  75.000  Jews  may  emigrate  to 
Palestine,  except  with  Arab  agreement.  In 
addition,  it  severely  restricts  the  right  of  Jews 
to  purchase  land  in  Palestine.  At  present 
the  75,000  quota  of  Immigrants  Is  exhausted, 
and  no  more  may  enter.  Palestine  is  thus 
today  the  single  country  in  the  whole  world 
with  ofncial.  specifically  racial  restrictions — 
obviously  based  on  the  Nazi  philosophy — 
against  the  Jews. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  recount  the  charges 
against  the  white  paper.  Winston  Churchill, 
in  Parliament,  May  23.  1939,  said  it  "is  a  plain 
breach  of  a  solemn  obligation."  The  Perma- 
nent Mandates  Commission  of  the  League  of 
Nations  unanimously  declared:  "The  policy 
set  out  In  the  white  paper  was  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Interpretation  which  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Mandatory  Power  and  Coun- 
cil the  Commission  had  placed  upon  the  Pal- 
estine mandate."  Herbert  Morrison,  of  the 
Labor  Party.  In  the  Parliamentary  debate  of 
May  1939,  said:  "The  Government  must  un- 
derstand that  this  document  will  not  be  bind- 
ing upon  their  successors  In  oflSce.  whatever 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  may  be." 
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IV.    THE  ARABS 

The  white  paper  was  an  attempt  by  the  Ill- 
fated  Chamberlain  government  to  appease 

certain  elements  among  the  Arabs.  Like  the 
effort  which  gave  Hitler  Czechoslovakia.  It 
failed.  Haj  Amln  el  Husseim.  one-time  Mufti 
of  Jerusalem,  fled  during  the  war  to  Rome 
and  Berlin,  broadcast  in  the  Interest  of  the 
Axis,  and  is  now  a  war  criminal.  Iraq  re- 
volted when  Rommel  threatened  Suez.  and.  as 
is  well  known.  Egypt,  when  the  Germans 
were  at  the  gates  of  Alexandria,  f'.id  not  send 
a  soldier  to  fend  off  the  Nazis. 

The  Arab  spokesmen  for  Palestine  cite  a 
long  list  of  grievances,  chiefly  displacement 
of  Arabs  In  Palestine  by  the  Jews.  Yet  the 
truth  IS  that  the  coming  of  the  Jews — be- 
cause their  Industry  has  developed  new 
sources  of  livelihood,  and  restored  the  fer- 
tility of  an  eroding  and  neglected  soil — has 
made  more  room  for  Arabs,  even  while  the 
Jews  were  crowding  in.  The  Arab  population 
of  Palestine  grew  from  about  eoO.OOO  to  over 
1,OOO.COO  during  the  very  years  of  Jewish  im- 
migration Malcolm  MacDonald,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  (and  as  such  the  indi- 
vidual man  who  bears  greatest  reBponslbility 
for  the  white-paper  policy) ,  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1938: 

"The  Arabs  cannot  say  that  the  Jews  are 
driving  them  out  of  their  ccuntry.  If  not  a 
single  Jew  had  come  to  Palestine  after  1918. 
I  believe  that  the  Arab  population  would  still 
have  been  around  the  600.COO  figure  ( Instead 
of  over  1.000.000,  as  at  present),  at  which  it 
had  been  stable  under  Turkish  rule.  It  Is 
because  the  Jews  who  have  come  to  Palestine 
bring  modern  health  services  and  other  ad- 
vantages that  Arab  men  and  women  who 
wou'.d  have  been  dead  are  alive  today,  that 
Arab  children  who  would  never  have  drawn 
breath  have  been  born  and  grow  strong." 

Actually.  Instead  of  being  driven  out.  Arabs 
have  Immigrated  Into  Palestine  during  the 
years  of  Jewish  development.  OfDcially  regis- 
tered Arab  Immigrants  numbered  28,664  in 
the  years  1923-43  This  does  not  Include  the 
thousands  who  drifted  across  the  desert 
frontiers.  This  Immigration  is  explained  by 
the  higher  wages  and  better  living  conditions 
In  Palestine  compared  to  any  of  the  surround- 
ing Arab  communities 

Explanation  of  the  paradox  of  Arab  opposi- 
tion to  Jewish  immigration  In  the  face  of 
immense  benefits  Is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
Arab  countries  are  comjxjsed  of  masses  of 
Inarticulate  and  Illiterate  peasants — called 
fellahin — and  Bedouins  who  are  ruled  and 
exploited  by  a  few  wealthy  sheiks  and 
eflendl.  The  Arab  countries  are  feudal  6o- 
clcties.  reminiscent  of  England  in  the  so- 
called  Dark  Ages,  and  the  feudal  rulers  fear 
that  western  ideas  carried  into  the  Middle 
Erst  by  Jewish  immigration  will  destroy  their 
hold.  Dr.  Wendell  Phillips,  now  rector  of 
Christ  Church.  Rye,  N.  Y.,  formerly  at  the 
American  University  of  Cairo,  iays: 

-'.'The  small  group  in  power  have  every- 
thing: the  rest  of  the  people  nothing.  The 
leaders,  the  emirs  and  feudal  owners,  the  pro- 
ijssional  classes,  and  clergy  who  benefit  by 
serving  them,  are  the  recipients  of  whatever 
fruit  the  land  bears. 

"Between  them  and  the  masses  there  1«  a 
great  gulf  which  no  one  Is  interested  in 
bridging  •  •  •  there  Is  no  concern 
about  the  mnsses  •  •  •  this  is  the  sit- 
uation and  it  suits  those  on  top  very  nicely." 
These  facts  explain  the  Arab  riots  against 
the  Jews  and  Arab  sympathy  with  the  Nazis. 
They  also  explain  the  ease  with  which  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  defended  themselves  against 
the  rioters.  It  was  not  the  Arabs  who  re- 
volted or  rioted,  but  the  feudal  exploiting 
clafses,  who  are  no  more  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  than  of  the  fellahin  who  suffer  by  their 
misrule  and  exploitation. 

At  present  the  Arab  chieftains  are  threat- 
ening revolt  or  war  if  Jews  are  again  admitted 
to  Palestine.  Competent  observers— point- 
ing out  primitive  conditions  In  Arab  covm- 


trles.  the  ease  with  which  the  wartl:: 
ttirbances  in  Iraq  and  Syria  were  q... .  <  .. 
and  the  present  Inability  of  Iraq  to  end  the 
Kurdish  rebellion  now  going  on— minimize 
these  threats.  They  think  that  the  Arab 
rulers  will  acquiesce  In  a  firmly  announced 
pDlicy — that  it  is  necessary  merely  to  end 
the  months  and  years  of  vacillation  and  ap- 
peasement in  the  face  of  threats. 

V.    AJCKUCA'S    STAK.K 

What  is  America's  interest   in  the  matter? 

The  answer  is  twofold:  a  legalistic  and  • 
humanitarian  Interest. 

From  the  legal  point  of  view  we  may  recall 
that  the  wartime  (World  War  II  pledge  of 
Palestine  as  a  Jewl.«h  homeland  was  sub- 
mitted for  President  Wilson  s  approval  be- 
fore the  British  Cabinet  announced  It  on 
November  2,  1917;  that  Congress  in  Joint  res- 
olution in  1922  unanimously  approved  the 
pledge,  and  that  the  United  States  on  Decem- 
t>er  3.  1924.  entered  Into  a  convention  with 
Great  Britain  whereby  the  United  States 
consented  to  the  administration  of  Palestine 
by  Great  Britain  "pursuant  to  the  mandate 
(of  the  League  of  Nations! ."  and  specified 
that:  "Nothing  contained  In  the  present  con- 
vention shall  t)e  affected  by  any  modification 
which  may  be  made  in  the  terms  of  the 
mandate,  as  recited  above,  unless  such  modi- 
fication shall  have  been  assented  to  by  the 
United  States." 

The  white  paper,  as  pointed  out  above,  is 
a  modification — in  fact  a  reversal — of  the 
mandate:  and  the  United  States  has  not 
assented  to  it.  In  Germany  and  Jepan  we 
have  abolished  racial  and  other  Fascist  laws 
which  violate  the  fundamental  principles  of 
human  decency  on  which  we  stand.  Since 
the  days  when  Daniel  Wetster  stood  up  in 
Congress  to  denounce  Turkish  misrule  in 
Greece.  American  statesmen  have  realized 
that  the  United  States  does  have  an  interest 
In  the  elimination  of  Injustice  and  terror 
In  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  recent 
war  and  today  In  Indonesia.  Indochina,  and 
India,  we  were  and  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
danger  to  us  of  unenlightened  policies  which 
the  backward  and  unimaginative  colonial 
administrators  of  our  allies  may  attempt  to 
carry  cut.  even  In  the  face  of  the  humane 
and  sensible  opinions  which  may  prevail  in 
the  homelands.  We  In  America  may  have  a 
less  direct  Interest  than  London.  But  our 
voice  can  be  all  the  more  powerful  in  encour- 
aging the  home  government  In  London  to 
throw  out  an  antiquated  and  disaster- 
fraught  colonial  policy  in  Palestine. 
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or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'ES 

Monday.  November  19,  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Freda  Kerchivey  from 
the  Nation  of  November  17. 1945: 

EtlSSlA  AND  THE  BOMB 

(By  Freda  Klrchwey) 
That  Russia  should  be  given  full  Informa- 
tion about  the  atomic  bomb  is  so  evident  that 
the  question  no  longer  seems  argtiable.  The 
obvious  objections  have  been  answered  with 
devesting  finality  In  the  last  few  weeks  by 
many  scientists  and  a  few  public  men.  They 
have  proved  beyond  question  that  not  even 
the  narrowest  concept  of  rational  srcurity 
will  be  served  by  secrecy.    Since  this  is  so. 
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the  longer  the  maUer  is  discussed  the  worse 
for  «n  of  us.  for  the  debate  Itself  generates 
potsons  out  of  which.  If  they  «re  not  soon 
neutralized  and  washed  away,  the  next  war — 
the  atomic  war — will  certainly  come. 

Our  secrecy  policy,  restated  only  the  other 
day  by  President  Truman,  would  have  been 
accepted  without  question  In  other  circum- 
stances. A  new  weapon  of  ordinary  dimen- 
sions, according  to  traditional  practices,  is 
kept  for  the  uae  of  the  country  that  perfects 
It;  only  In  the  course  of  actual  warfare  would 
th .'  secret  be  shared  even  with  a  trusted  ally. 
The  war  was  over  almost  Immediately  after 
the  bombs  hit  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  And 
nothing  that  has  happened  since  then  has  in- 
creased official  American  or  British  trust  in 
our  Russian  ally.  What  more  natural,  there- 
fore, than  to  sit  tight  on  the  secret  of  the 
bomb,  particularly  In  view  of  Its  unprec- 
edented destructive  power? 

Natural,  but  futile,  and  therefore  stupid. 
For  the  destructive  power  of  atomic  explo- 
sion Is  exactly  what  makes  an  attempt  to 
monopolize  it  more  dangerous  than  the  twmb 
Itself.  It  Is  not  merely  a  new  weapon.  It 
Is  a  weapon  which  gives  the  Nation  control- 
ling It  the  power  of  life  or  death  over  any 
other  nation.  This  is  a  situation  which  in 
its  cflsence  is  intolerable.  At  the  same  time, 
as  tbe  nuclear  scientists  have  patiently  ex- 
plained, it  is  a  situation  Impossible  to  per- 
petuate. Put  those  two  facts  together  in 
proper  proportions  and  you  have  the  makings 
of  the  greatest  explosion  on  earth. 

Many  people.  I  believe,  were  temporarily 
deceived  by  the  restraint  exhibited  by  other 
nations  In  discussing  Americas  monopoly  on 
total  destruction.  It  seemed  at  first  as  If 
our  allies,  grateful  for  the  sudden  ending  of 
hostilities  and  awed  by  our  overpowering  dis- 
play of  energy,  creative  ability,  and  cold  cash, 
were  prepared  to  accept  us  as  the  appointed 
trustees  on  earth  of  the  released  power  of 
the  universe.  Even  Russia  said  not  a  word. 
But  soon,  very  soon,  the  reaction  began,  and 
It  has  been  growing  steadily  In  many  parts 
of  the  world:  Its  most  Important  manifesta- 
tion'has  been  a  solid,  total  deadlock  in  cur 
relations  with  Russia.  It  is  that  deadlock 
which  strangled  the  Poretgn  Ministers'  Con- 
ference in  London  and  kept  RuAsla  out  of 
the  meeting  nf  the  Far  Eastern  Advisory  Com- 
mlasion  In  Washington.  It  Is  that  deadlock 
which  has  brought  Prime  Minister  Attlee  to 
the  Wlilte  House. 

But  what  of  It?  some  of  the  arguers  may 
etui  ask.  Suppose  Russia  doesn't  like  it, 
what  then?  Didn't  Mr  Churchill  have  the 
aoswcr  when  he  said  that  even  during  the 
war  Rus&la  had  shown  little  Inclination  to 
share  Its  military  secrets  with  Its  allies,  and 
would  hardly  hand  over  the  secret  of  the 
bomb  today  If  it  had  it?  This  position  might 
be  worth  considering— though  at  best  It  be- 
trays a  rather  Juvenile  approach  to  a  grimly 
adult  problem— If  the  United  States  were 
permitted  the  freedom  to  decide,  which  Mr. 
Churchill  and  Mr  Truman  and  most  of  our 
ralluary  leaders  a.'^.^uine  lor  purposes  of  de- 
bate The  scientists  have  ruthlessly  snatched 
away  that  freedom.  We  can't  keep  the 
secret  because  every  advanced  nation  already 
knows  kJI  we  know  about  atomic -energy  and 
how  to  release  it.  and  even  our  last  reserved 
area,  the  sacred  American  "know  how,  '  will 
be  conquered  soon 

This  is  accepted  fact;  neither  General  Mar- 
shall nor  Mr  Truman  would  think  of  dis- 
puting it  What,  then,  do  they  hope  to  gain 
by  hidlna  our  technical  knowledge  behind 
barr*^  e^-ps  and  buildir.^-  s'.Tck  piles  of 
uspiclon  abr    u.       \V.'..;t  do  they 


hupt  iw  v.iiii  by  legislation  creaiiiig  a  Federal 
dictatorship  over  all  atomic  investigation,  as 
•w-f"/.  :i.<  production,  and  ir.AK:].^'  'hr  mter- 
cl.a:  J  ,)f  scientific  lnf-T:v.-;  ;  :n  -i.^  field 
oX  nuclear  experiment  .:  ;.  ^  ,e  under 
threat  of  criminal  prose,  u.::.  What  Is  it 
•11  about.  If  Russia  and  Sweden  and  France. 


and  perhaps  Spain  and  Argentina,  will  be  able 
to  make  bombs  within  the  next  5  years? 

The  answer  Is  a  complex  one.  Chiefly,  they 
hope  to  gain  time.  And  In  the  time  gained, 
they  hope  to  do  two  incompatible  things: 
First,  accumulate  a  lot  of  improved  atomic 
bombs  so  that  we  can  maintain  our  head  start 
in  destructive  power:  and,  second,  create  some 
sort  of  international  control  to  take  charge  of 
the  situation  when  other  nations  finally  get 
around  to  manufacturing  bombs  themselves. 
This  sounds,  perhaps,  too  silly  to  be  taken 
seriously,  but  it  is  the  only  explanation  so  far 
publicly  offered  for  our  policy  of  secrecy.  If 
you  suggest  that  secrecy  plus  bomb  produc- 
tion makes  diflBcult  the  achievement  of  that 
mutual  trust — especially  with  Russia — on 
which  any  effective  international  control 
must  rest,  you  will  be  fobbed  off  with  the 
theme  that  ran  through  Mr.  Truman's  un- 
fortunate Navy  Day  speech;  The  IXDmb  Is  a 
sacred  trust;  everyone  In  the  world  l)elleves 
us  and  knows  that  we  will  not  violate  that 
trust.  The  only  catch  Is  that  the  premise 
is  inaccurate.  How  Inaccurate,  can  be  best 
realized  If  for  a  moment  one  imagines  that 
Russia  possesses  the  secret  of  the  bomb  and 
has  announced  In  the  same  pious  words  its 
determination  to  hang  on  to  it.  Would  we 
dectUe  forthwith  to  drop  our  efforts  to  make 
a  lomb  of  our  own?  Would  we  accept  Rus- 
sia's protestations  of  good  will?  The  ques- 
tions answer  themselves,  and  demolish  at  the 
same  time  the  position  of  these  who  hope  to 
build  a  structure  of  International  trust  on 
a  foundation  of  Anglo- American  (though 
chiefly  American)  monopoly  of  atomic  power. 

Only  one  explanation  of  our  policy  would 
make  sense.  A  short  period  of  secrecy  would 
be  worth  the  cost  if  we  intended  to  start  an 
offensive  war  against  Russia  or  if  we  expected 
Russia  to  attack  us  In  the  immediate  future. 
In  either  case  our  temporary  monopoly  would 
give  us  an  overwhelming  advantage;  we  could 
destroy  Russian  cities  and  industries  without 
fear  of  retaliation  and  quickly  bring  the  So- 
viet Union  to  total  defeat.  But  this,  the  one 
sensible  explanation  for  cur  present  policy, 
paradoxically  makes  no  sense  whatever.  For 
in  spite  of  our  bluster  and  our  camouflaged 
designs  on  strategic  bases,  and  our  shocked 
object lon.s  to  other  nations'  similar  designs; 
in  spite  of  a  few  generals  and  Congressmen 
and  newspaper  editors  who.  accepting  war 
with  Russia  as  inevitable,  argue  with  a  sort 
of  maniac's  logic  that  it  had  best  come  soon 
while  we  have  the  upper  hand:  In  spite  of  all 
this,  the  United  States  Is  not  going  to  attack 
Russia.  And  Russia  is  not  going  to  attack 
us,  bomb  or  no  bomb.  One  can  be  certain 
that  no  disagreements  Moscow  may  have 
with  any  major  power  will  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop to  the  point  of  war  as  long  as  Russia 
Is  desperately  struggling  to  restore  its  shat- 
tered economic  life  and  rebuild  Its  cities. 
The  Soviet  Union  needs  peace  even  more  than 
we  do. 

In  fact,  the  reality  is  exactly  the  opposite 
and  the  danger  a  very  different  one.  Since 
the  chance  of  our  being  involved  In  war  In  the 
next  2  or  3  years  is  remote,  the  possession  of 
the  bomb  secret  is  a  positive  disadvantage 
and  the  bomb  becomes  a  weapon  aimed  at 
ourselves.  li  we  don't  Intend  to  use  it  first 
we  are  creating  suspicion  without  any  com- 
pen-satlng  benefit.  By  the  time  other  nations 
have  made  bombs  of  their  own  the  interna- 
tional situation  may  have  so  deteriorated  as 
to  make  certain  a  war  in  which  we  shall  be 
the  attacked,  not  the  attacker,  and  our 
guarded  secret,  our  sacred  trust,  will  Iron- 
ically have  been  one  of  the  chief  factors  in 
producing  the  break-down. 

The  position  I  have  put  here  14  not  only 
supported  by  most  liberal  opinion  In  Amer- 
ica; the  British  press,  from  left  to  right, 
accepts  as  a  prerequisite  to  all  further  inter- 
national action  the  necessity  for  conquering 
Russia's  distrust  by  giving  It  the  secret  of  the 
bomb.  Presumably  the  Prime  Minister  will 
convey  to  the  President  that  point  of  view 


and  the  various  reasons  for  It.  He  mtMt  per- 
suade <Ir.  Truman  that  those  advisers  are 
wrong  ^ho  recently  urged  that  Russia  should 
not  be  let  in  on  the  secret  "until  the  various 
peace  apttLements  have  been  finally  deter- 
mined,'' Their  insistence  that  the  bomb 
gives  tlie  United  States  and  Britain  "domi- 
nance in  current  discu.^sicns"  has  been  dis- 
proved py  events.  The  contrary  is  the  case. 
Only  if  j  we  approach  Russia  with  the  secret 
(not  ttte  bomb)  in  one  hand  and  our  pro- 
posals In  the  other  will  the  proposals  be  taken 
at  tbei|  face  value.  At  present  they  make 
a  funn^  noise  when  we  drop  them  on  the 
conlerejice  table. 

A  decision  to  give  the  bomb  to  Riissla 
would  Immediately  shift  to  new  ground  the 
other  ui'gent  problems  facing  the  powers.  It 
would  fot  solve  those  problems.  The  differ- 
ences httween  Russia  and  the  West  are  real 
differences;  they  existed  long  before  the  first 
bomb  \sas  dropped,  and  they  would  still  exist 
if  Russia  had  the  secret.  But  the  bomb  has 
inteusifed  them  and  stalled  efforts  to  solve 
them.  jMr.  Molotov  opened  the  way  to  a  new 
attempt  to  overcome  those  differences  In  his 
speech  jast  week.  He  stated  clearly  but  mod- 
erately i  Russia's  intention  to  develop  the 
bomb  Kirough  its  own  efforts,  he  offered  a 
detailea  explanation  of  Russian  policy,  do- 
mestic hnd  foreign,  and  he  emphasized  the 
desire  (jf  the  Government  for  close  coopera- 
tion arfong  the  Big  Three.  "Expressions  of 
good  Intentions  are  not  enough. "  he  said. 
"The  Spviet  Union  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue t4  be  a  reliable  bulwark  in  the  defense 
of  peacr  and  the  security  of  peoples,  and  is 
ready  tto  prove  this,  not  iii  words,  but  in 
deeds."! 

If  Atllee  and  Truman  want  to  put  Molo- 
tov's  prbmise  to  the  test,  they  can  easil^r  do 
so.  "The  lK)mb  Is  not  a  bargaining  counter 
to  be  U9ed  to  extract  from  Russia  concessions 
which  ♦ould  serve  the  national  Interests  of 
Britain  'and  the  United  States.  It  must  be 
given  fieely.  But  in  giving  it.  the  western 
.powers  Would  have  a  right  to  assure  them- 
selves atid  the  world  that  Russia  will  accept 
genuine*  International  control  of  atomic  pow- 
er and  ^111  cooperate  In  converting  the  ma- 
chinery of  peace  to  the  demands  of  the  new 
age.  BAich  needs  to  be  done  to  the  structure 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization  and  to 
the  rul#s  under  which  It  operates  before  It 
can  be  trusted  with  powers  of  atomic  control. 
Russia  must  be  ready  to  accept  such  chances, 
as  mtist  the  western  powers  themselves. 

If  th«  necessity  to  give  Ru.<^sia  the  secret 
of  the  t)omb  Is  self-evident,  there  are  suo- 
sldtary  questions  of  vast  importance  that  re- 
quire detailed  consideration.  Many  dangers 
could  b4  avoided  if  the  conferees  in  Washing- 
ton woUld  settle  the  secrecy  issue  quickly  and 
get  on  to  those  other  matters.  For  the 
secret  i^  only  an  obstacle;  the  real  problems 
lie  on  tiie  other  side. 
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or  NORTH   CAHOLINA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  19  (leQislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  29  > .  1945 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President .  I  ask  unan  - 
imous  (Consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  two  letters,  one 
from  a  major  and  the  other  from  a  cap- 
tain, both  of  whom  have  served  with 
distinction  overseas,  and  have  recently 
been  discharged  from  the  service.     Both 
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of  them  discuss  the  important  policy  as 
it  relates  to  our  national  defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SrCGES'nONS   for   NA'nONAL   DEFENSK 

NOVKMDER  7.   1915. 

Senator  Cltde  R.  Hoet. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Apparently  there  will  soon  be  un- 
der consideration  by  Congress  legislation  pro- 
viding for  a  year  of  compulsory  military  train- 
ing for  all  American  youths.  I  have  Just  re- 
turned from  20  months  of  service  overseas, 
v.here  I  was  a  major  in  the  Air  Corps,  and 
submit  for  your  coiisideratlon  In  arriving  at 
your  conclusions  on  this  proposal  the  follow- 
ing points. 

1.  The  moral  standards  of  the  young  men 
In  the  armed  forces  rapidly  deteriorated. 
This  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
large  groups  of  men  are  gathered  together 
and  freed  from  the  restraint  of  the  opinion 
of  the  people  of  their  homes  and  communi- 
ties there  is  usually  such  a  tendency.  But 
it  was  also  due  In  large  measure  to  the  lack 
of  moral  standards  among  many  of  the  high 
ranking  Regular  Army  oQcers  themselves. 

2.  If  It  Is  decided  that  a  year  of  compul- 
sory military  training  Is  necessary  for  cur 
security — it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  doubt- 
ful— then  a  commission  comp>osed  of  men 
skilled  In  moral  leadership  of  youth.  Includ- 
ing men  of  the  type  in  charge  of  some  of  cur 
outstanding  private  military  schools,  should 
be  established  and  shcu'.d  have  control  of  the 
daily  life,  as  distinguished  from  the  technical 
instnJction.  of  the  boys.  Some  of  the  mili- 
tary schools  seem  to  have  shown  remarkable 
ability  to  devclcp  the  admirable  qualities  In 
boys.  I  have  in  mind  such  schools  as  Dar- 
lington and  Shattuck.    « 

3.  I  have  never  seen  before,  nor  did  I  ever 
expect  to  see.  such  wholesale  Inefflcieucy  as 
exists  In  the  Army. 

4.  This  Is  traceable  In  part  to  the  relative 
Idleness  of  Army  officers  between  wars.  Men 
with  little  to  do  commonly  fail  to  do  even 
that  little  effectively  and  well. 

5.  The  Army  needs  a  complete  reexamina- 
tion by  a  commission  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  civilians,  together  with  Army  officers 
of  recognized  cflQclency  and  ability,  such  as, 
of  course.  General  Elsenhower.  Included 
among  the  civilians  should  be  a  number  of 
outstanding  men  who  served  during  the  war 
and  learned  to  evaluate  the  Army's  output  of 
publicity  concerning  the  quality  cf  its  work 
in  Its  various  branches. 

6.  One  objective  of  such  a  commission 
Ehculd  be  to  see  to  it  that  the  program  of 
Army  training  and  operations  Is  constantly 
adjusted  to  the  use  of  atomic  weapons. 
Otherwise  we  are  likely  to  have  the  atomic 
developments  on  the  one  hand  and  training  In 
existing  methods  on  the  other,  rather  than  a 
close  coordination  of  the  two  into  one  sys- 
tem. Witness  the  fact  that  upon  the  out- 
break of  this  war  there  was  no  complete  and 
thorough  adjiistment  of  Army  techniques  to 
the  airplane  and  the  tank,  nor  to  the  Innum- 
merable  technical  skills  a  modern  Army  em- 
ploys by  drawing  upon  experts  from  civilian 
life. 

7.  Another  objective  should  be  a  change  in 
the  type  of  personnel  in  the  Regular  Army 
and  their  activities  between  wars.  Especially 
among  the  officers  there  is  need  for  develop- 
ing organizers,  administrators,  thinkers,  and 
technicians. 

COMPtJLSOHT  MIUTAHT  TRAINING 

A  captain  who  has  served  overseas  and  is 
fully  convinced  that  we  ought  not  adopt 
compulsory  military  training  saj-s: 

"Compulsory  military  training  has  been 
reccmmer.ded  as  a  peacetime  necessity.  To 
say  that  we  do  not  need  adequate  protection 


would  be  foolish.  We  must  have  adequate 
protection.  There  Is  such  a  thing  as  having 
too  little  or  too  much  protection — one  la  as 
dangerous  as  the  other. 

"Germany  and  Japan  felt  before  World  War 
n  that  nothing  less  that  a  full  size  compul- 
sory military  training  would  give  them  ade- 
quate protection.  We  did  not  have  compul- 
sary  training  and  we  overcame  those  two  na- 
tions. "Not  by  power  or  strength  but  by 
spirit,  sayeth  the  Lord.'  That  Is  still  true. 
It  Is  the  spirit  of  the  men  behind  the  guns 
that  wins  or  loses  a  war.  In  the  Army.it  Is 
called  morale. 

"This    question    of    compulsory    military 
training  Is  a  big  one.  one  that  will  maUe  it- 
self felt  In  every  home  over  a  period  of  years. 
"Let  tis  ask  ourselves  two  or  three  questions 
before  final  decision  on  this  question. 

''1.  Why  are  our  troops  In  Japan  and  Ger- 
many today :  They  are  there  to  clear  there  two 
nations  of  militarism.  What's  the  use  of 
sending  our  troops  to  Japan  and  to  Germany 
to  pull  up  the  tree  of  militarism  and  then  to 
replant  that  tree  at  home.  This  Is  double 
talk,  It  Is  like  the  old  saying  about  the  mug- 
wump. A  mugwump,  you  know.  Is  a  bird 
sitting  on  the  fence — his  mug  on  one  side,  his 
wump  on  the  other.  Cleaning  militarism  out 
of  Japan  and  Germ.any  Is  the  mug,  bringing 
militarism  back  home  Is  the  wump. 

"2.  Who  are  we  preparing  to  fight  the  next 
war  against:  If  it  is  either  Germany  or  Japan 
then  we  have  already  fought  World  War  II  in 
vain.  Our  occupational  army  Is  there  to  see 
that  another  war  will  not  be  possible. 

"3.  Why  do  we  have  to  have  another  war: 
Some  say  prepare  for  you  never  kndw  where 
lightning  Is  going  to  strike.  That  Is  true, 
one  never  knows  where  lightning  Is^oing  to 
strike  and  we  put  up  lightning  rods  for  self- 
protection.  They  call  universal  military 
training  the  lightning  rods  of  self-protection. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  too  many  light- 
ning rods  all  over  the  hotise  may  draw  the 
lightning  which  we  are  seeking  to  protect 
ourselves  against.  The  lightning  rods  of 
militarism  in  Germany  and  Japan  surely 
brought  lightning  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
"The  militarists  say  that  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  is  necessary.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  there  is  no  Immediate  danger  cf 
war.  No  nation  is  ready  now.  Furthermore, 
for  the  next  10  years  at  least  we  have  a  re- 
serve force  of  around  12.000,000  which  at  the 
present  we  are  demobilizing  because  there  is 
no  need  for  such  a  reserve.  Twelve  million 
have  already  been  trained  and  there  Is  no 
immediate  danger  for  they  can  be  recalled 
if  necessary. 

"This  talk  about  the  Army  building  up  a 
boy  is  nonsense.  Those  who  have  been  In 
service  know  what  It  does  to  our  American 
boys.  You  cannot  teach  a  boy  to  be  a  killer 
and  say  he  has  been  built  up.  Hate,  suspi- 
cion, mistrust  of  our  enemies  have  to  be 
taught  In  the  Army.  This  is  bad  enough 
during  wartime  tut  many  a  good  boy  in 
spite  of  his  attempts  to  avoid  the  evils  of 
army  life  begins  following  the  crowd.  They 
become  accustomed  to  working,  moving,  and 
thinking  in  group?.  They  eat  together,  they 
march  together,  they  have  the  same  prob- 
lems. Regimentation  Is  not  the  American 
way  of  life. 

"It  Is  time  for  our  young  manhood  to  begin 
training  and  thinking  about  peace  Instead 
of  war.  We  cannot  believe  that  because  we 
have  always  had  war  we  will  always  have  It. 
We  have  always  had  smallpox  and  other  dis- 
eases, but  we  are  controlling  these  deadly 
diseases.  At  one  time  we  had  always  had 
slavery,  but  we  gave  it  up  Ijecause  slavery  was 
wrong.  World  opinion  has  already  outlawed 
war.  World  opinion  outlawed  the  old-honor- 
ed custom  of  settling  disputes  by  the  methods 
of  dueling. 

"Militarism  forces  a  false  philosophy  upon 
draftees.  It  forces  young  men  to  believe  in 
the  power  of  force  Instead  of  righteotisness 
and  right  relationships.     The  good  will  of 


other  natlona  Is  a  better  security  than  to  have 
them  afraid  of  us. 

"Compulsory  military  training  In  this 
country  would  start  another  world-armament 
race.  "This  race  would  result  In  another  world 
war  and  even  those  who  advocate  universal 
mllltar,-  training  agree  that  mankind  cannot 
survive  another  world  war  with  our  modern 
policy  of  destruction. 

"Such  training  will  destroy  the  confidence 
other  nations  are  trying  to  p-ace  la  us.  It 
will  breed  mistrust  and  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  other  nations  toward  us.  It  will 
furnish  the  background  for  the  psychology 
of  another  war.  The  Japanese  would  not 
have  struck  without  the  background  of  uni- 
versal military  training. 

"Who  wants  this  universal  military  train- 
ing: 

"Not  the  mothers  of  our  Nation. 

"Not  the  boys  who  have  to  take  tbe  train- 
ing. 

'Not  the  ones  who  are  now  In  the  service 
(notice  how  rapidly  ihcy  are  tryuig  to  get 
outt . 

"Not  the  taxpayers  who  must  f.;ot  the  hill. 

"The  militarists  want  It,  but  this  Is  a 
democracy  and  the  militarists  are  the  serv- 
ants of  tjie  people.  The  militarists  were  in 
control  of  Japan  and  they  made  the  people 
their  servants.  They  were  In  control  In  Ger- 
many and  they  brought  destruction  upon 
themselves  with  their  false  philosophy  of 
superman  and  might  make  right. 

"We  are  told  that  military  training  Is  good 
national  Insurance.  This  policy  did  not  save 
Japan  and  Germany.  A  nation  can  have  too 
little  or  too  much  Insurance.  France  had 
universal  training  and  became  a  victim  of 
overconfidence  in  her  military  tralolng. 

"The  one  outstanding  thing  our  Nation 
Is  respected  for  is  American  Ineenulty  and 
initiative.  Regimentation  will  kill  this,  our 
greatest  and  most  respected  weapon. 

"This  is  a  world  problem.  We  no  longer 
are  an  Isolated  nation  seeking  to  protect  our- 
selves. We  are  a  part  of  a  world  drawn  close 
together,  so  the  problem  Is  one  which  we 
must  work  out  In  cooperation  with  other 
nations.  We  cannot  f>olice  the  world  alone, 
we  must  work  with  other  nations  la  keeping 
down  aggressors." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  FITLTR 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  19  (legislatite  day  of 
Monday.  October  29) ,  2945 

Mr.  EUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  interesting  address  entitled 
"Critique  of  Labor  Law"  delivered  by 
Prof.  William  Sternberg  of  Creighton 
University  School  of  Law,  Omaha,  Nebr., 
before  the  Postwar  Institute  of  the  Ne- 
braska Bar  Association,  held  on  October 
31.  1945,  at  Creighton  University. 

The  estimate  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  indicates  that  the  address 
will  exceed  by  one-third  of  a  page  the 
two  pages  allowed  under  the  rule  and  that 
the  printing  will  cost  $121.40. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

CEITICTJE    or    LABOR    LAW 

If  you  will  bear  with  me  a  little  longer,  I 
would  like  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  concern- 
ing the  right  approach  to  labor  law  and  Its 
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problems.  Jiut  to  give  this  s^cand  part  of  my 
(l.scourse  iK^m**  kind  of  name.  I  call  it  a  criti- 
qiie.  But  there  is  a  preliminary  point  that  I 
Aould  like  to  emphasize;  namely,  the  need  for 
les;islallon  on   ti  ect. 

This  n«ed  is  w  .y  traceable.  I  think, 

to  the  economic  theory  with  which  we  began 
our  economic  history.  I  refer  to  the  theory 
of  economic  individualism  of  which  Adam 
Smith  was  the  great  apostle.  His  ideal  in 
'.  inestic  allairs  was  unrestrained  competi- 
'iciu.  not  only  In  the  commodity  market,  but 
in  the  labor  market  as  well.  Now  Individual- 
■      -    ■  Tply   wrong:    it   has  its   good 

the  recognition  of  natural 
i  when  unrestrained.  It  permits 
1  t:ie  strong  to  exploit  the  po<.)r 
and  the  weak.  And  that  is  exactly  irhat  hap- 
pened during;  the  ttrst  sixty  or  seventy  years 
of  our  national  existence.  When  employers 
tranaformed  themselves  Into  large  companies 
and  Immense  corporations,  the  individual 
worker  lost  what  little  bargaining  pxjwer  he 
had.  More  an<l  more  he  became  the  victim 
of  unscrupulous  exploitation.  It  was  quite 
natural  that  the  worker  should  be  reminded 
of  the  maxim.  "In  union  there  is  strength." 
It  must  be  adrciilted  that  organized  labor  has 
gained  tremendous  advantages  for  the  indi- 
vidual worker.  It  may  have  sometimes 
adopted  tactioi  and  pursued  ppllcles  that  are 
questionable  twth  legally  and  morally,  but 
It  has  ceruinly  been  a  powerful  weapon  In 
the  battle  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours. 
But  capital  acted  on  the  .-^ame  maxim  and 
formed  emplcyer  associations.  They  at- 
tempted to  solve  the  labor  problem  by  scien- 
tific management  and  personal  technique. 
The  result  was  that  Instead  of  having  a  tight 
between  a  giant  and  a  pygmy,  we  have  a  Ijat- 
t!e  between  two  giants,  more  damaging  to  the 
public  Interest  than  ever  before. 

There  are  es|>ecially  two  reasons  why  these 
two  tjrpes  of  social  control  failed  to  put  an 
end  to  industrial  warfare.    One  is  their  lack 
of  genuine  Interest  in  any  measure  designed 
to  reduce  unemployment.     For  both  types  of 
organization,  this  is  mei-ely  incidental.    Why 
fthouki  the  employer  worry  about  unemploy- 
ment a£  long  as  he  has  all  the  workers  he 
needs  for  bis  own  business.     Aljcut  the  only 
way  that  it  affeots  him  is  some  additional  ex- 
pense   involved    In    a   larger   labor   turn-over. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  may  seem  somewhat 
surprising  to  say  that  unions  are  interested 
only  Incidentally.     In  our  recent  Labor  Day 
celebration,     laaor     leaders     seemed     to     he 
greatly  concern(?d  about  the  threatening  un- 
employment.   Ibluch  of  this  concern  was  cer- 
tainly genuine,  because  the  unemployment 
threatens  to  become  so  extensive  as  to   in- 
volve   union    members.      Tliafs    when    the 
unlon.s  become  active  and  vocal.     Tliafs  the 
»ery  purpose  of  their  organization:   to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  Interest  of  their  mem- 
bers.    Unemployment,  as  It  affects  40.000,000 
nonunion  workers.  Is  simply  not  within  the 
scope  rf  their  t.lms.     This  comment   is  not 
Intended    as    a   criticism    of   either    the   em- 
ployer or  of  the  union.    Kach  of  these  simply 
restricts  Itself  tci  the  purpone  for  which  it  is 
organized.     You  can't  blame  them  for  that. 
But   it   discloses   their   inherent   limitations 
with  respect  to  the  general  problem  of  un- 
employment  anc,   the   necessity   of   Interfer- 
ence by  some  other  as;ency  of  social  control. 
Another   rea.*oii   why   these   agencies   have 
so  completely  failed  to  bring  industrial  peace 
is  their  utter  sellishness.    The  principal  aim 
of  employer  asso<:iatlons  is  to  help  the  em- 
ployer get  moie  tor  his  money.     Even  when 
an  employer  has  shown  exceptional  liberality 
and   conslderatioa  for  the  personal   welfare 
of  the  worker.  It  arouses  resentment  among 
union    otni  i.ils       They    call    It    paternalism. 
They  want  higher  wages,  but  they  want  it  in 
recognition  of  their  rights,  not  as  a  token 
Of  benevolence,    in  any  event,  any  conces- 
■loii  which  scientific  management  and  per- 
•onal  technique  may  make  to  the  union  de- 
mands is  merely  a  mean*  to  the  ultimate  end 
of  larger  returns.    But  the  same  Is  true  of  or- 


ganized labor,  which  Is  organized  for  the 
selfish  er.d  of  more  money  and  less  work. 
Such  things  as  the  closed  shop,  the  check-off. 
the  maintenance  of  membersliip  clauses  in 
labor  agreements,  feather-bedding  rules,  and 
collective  bargaining — these  arc  all  means  to 
the  same  end. 

This  is  true  also  of  their  demand  for  In- 
dustrial democracy  by  which  the  workers 
get  a  share  in  the  control  of  the  business. 
It's  not  because  they  love  democracy.  If 
that  were  true.  It  would  be  more  noticeable 
in  their  own  organization.  They  have  a 
better  reason — from  their  own  standpoint. 
They  want  Industrial  democracy,  because 
they  know  that  it  Is  the  most  effective  means 
of  getting  the  other  things  they  want:  more 
money,  less  work,  better  working  conditions. 
Nobody  can  blame  them  for  wanting  these 
things.  Such  desires  are  very  natural.  Nor 
do  I  blame  them  for  organizing  to  get  them, 
as  long  as  their  specific  tactics  and  activity 
do  not  conflict  with  the  statutes,  the  Consti- 
tution, or  the  moral  law.  My  purpo^5e  Just 
now  IS  to  point  out  the  reason  why  these 
two  agencies  of  scientific  management  and 
unionism  fall  to  solve  the  problem.  Each 
one  works  for  a  unilateral  purpose.  They 
do  not  even  aim  at  the  common  good:  when- 
ever they  talk  at>out  it.  they  Identify  their 
own  Interest  with  it.  This  is  well  exempli- 
fied by  their  actions  with  respect  to  unem- 
ployment compensation.  At  every  session 
of  the  legislature,  the  employer  groups  exert 
pressure  to  prevent  any  increase  of  benefits 
without  regard  to  their  present  InsTifflciency. 
Unionist  groups  seek  to  obtain  all  possible 
increase  of  benefits  without  regard  to  the 
solvency  of  the  fund  from  which  they  are  to 
be  paid.    » 

Under  these  circumstances  It  seems  clear 
that  any  permanently  harmonious  coopera- 
tion between  employers  and  unions  cannot 
come  from  their  voluntary  agreements.  It 
must  be  brought  about  by  some  independent 
agency  strong  enough  to  control  both  parties 
and  courageous  enough  to  prevent  the  use 
of  force  by  either  party.  That,  of  course, 
means  the  Government.  But  since  ours  Is 
a  government  of  laws  and  no*,  of  men.  this 
governmental  interference  it.self  must  be 
according  to  law.  Up  to  about  1911  the  only 
law  we  had  on  the  subject  was  the  common 
law.  But  the  common  law  certainly  got  a 
terribly  wrong  start  when  the  first  Ameri- 
can labor  case  was  decided  in  1810.  called 
the  Cordwalners  case,  holding  that  a  com- 
bination of  laborers  to  raise  wages  was  a 
criminal  conspiracy.  After  that  wrong  start, 
it  took  them  some  years  to  gain  recognition 
of  their  natural  right  to  organize,  and  after 
It  was  recognized.  It  took  more  time  to  get 
organized  and  still  more  time  to  become 
strong  enough  to  accomplish  anything. 
After  that  first  case  was  decided,  it  was  a 
full  hundred  years  before  there  was  really 
any  Important  legislation,  but  since  1911, 
when  the  first  workmen's  compensation  laws 
and  minimum-wage  statutes  were  enacted, 
labor  laws  have  been  coming  from  the  legis- 
latures and  Congress  In  a  steady  stream. 

One  reason  for  this  accumulation  of  statu- 
tory law  on  this  subject  was  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  complexity  of  our  Industrial 
system.  The  marvelous  advance  of  techno- 
logical improvements  ::reated  new  situations 
with  such  rapidity  and  In  such  variety  that  a 
more  specific  regulative  standard  was  re- 
quired than  could  be  found  in  the  broad 
principles  of  the  common  law.  Another  and 
more  important  reason  is  the  radical  change 
in  government  policy.  It  was  felt  that  the 
development  of  the  common  law  was  pro- 
ceeding along  lines  Inimical  to  the  interest 
and  to  the  Just  demands  of  laboi  ers  and  thus 
indirectly  injurious  to  the  common  good.  A 
corrective  v.as  needed.  Consequently,  some 
of  these  statutes  not  only  establish  more  spe- 
cific guides  for  the  decision  of  cases  involving 
labor  regulations,  but  actually  abrogate  the 
old  standard  of  the  common  law.  The  best 
known  example  of  this  Is  the  common-law 


principle  that  no  innocent  man  should  be 
penalize^  or  punished  by  law.  Liability  was 
based  on  culpability.  A  person  who  was  In 
no  way  io  blame  for  what  happened  was  In 
no  way  itsponsible  for  what  happened.  One 
notable  exception  to  this  rule  v.as  the  respon- 
sibility df  the  principal  for  the  torts  of  his 
agent.  Put  the  common-law  criterion  of 
culpabllfty  has  little,  if  any.  application  in 
cases  involving  modern  labor  legislation. 
Under  tUose  statutes,  the  doctrine  of  liability 
without  jfault  is  no  longer  open  to  question. 
They  do  {not  proceed  on  any  theory  of  com- 
pensation for  wrong  done.  Of  course,  where 
the  peraetratlon  of  a  wrong  is  alleged  and 
some  evtfaence  Is  offered  to  prove  it,  the  ques- 
tion of  culpability  and  good  faith  becomes 
important.  But  modem  labor  laws  rest  upon 
a  dlflferint  policy  and  purpose.  Some  of 
their  liie  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  wage- 
hour  law,  are  directed  toward  the  prevention 
rather  tf  an  the  redress  of  wrongs.  Others, 
like  the  workmen's  compensation  law,  aipn  at 
a  situation  where  a  lots  occurs  without  any- 
body's fajult.  The  statute  then  aims  to  place 
and  appirtion  the  loss  which  must  be  borne 
by  somepody.  Other  statutes,  like  the  un- 
employirient  Insurance  law.  proceed  upon  a 
still  dilKrent  basis.  When  these  statutes 
were  first  enacted,  they  were  called  unem- 
ployment compensation  lavirs.  but  that  was  a 
misnomef-.  They  did  not  contemplate  com- 
pensatiofi  for  wrong  done  or  injury  sus- 
tained. Of  course,  if  the  unemployment  is 
due  to  tile  employee's  own  fault  or  the  fault 
of  the  eiaployer,  the  question  of  culpability 
again  becomes  Important;  but  where  it  is 
not  due  I  to  anybody's  fault,  most  of  these 
statutes,  like  the  Nebraska  statutes,  assume 
that  thel  employer  should  help  to  provide 
protectiaki  against  that  contingency. 

Some  if  this  legislation  is  frankly  for  the 
benefit  of  one  class  in  the  papulation  at  the 
expense  pf  the  rest.  Ordinarily  that  would 
be  a  vicjlation  of  distributive  Justice,  but 
within  pfoper  limits,  and  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, it  can  be  Justified.  There  was 
a  time  Uhen  the  working  class  certainly 
needed  the  protection  which  the  law  now 
gives  tham.  There  may  be  some  provisions 
in  these, laws  which  seriously  conflict  with 
their  avowed  purpose  Of  protecting  the  work- 
man ajalnst  unscrupulous  exploitation. 
There  may  also  be  some  features  in  the  poli- 
cies adopted  by  the  administrative  agencies 
which  go  far  beyond  the  scope  of  the  statute 
by  whiclj  they  were  created.  These  defects 
in  the  l^w  and  in  its  administration  are 
often  due  to  forgetftUness  cf  the  fact  that 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classl.  which  form  a  large  and  Important 
part  of  tihe  social  body,  is  only  a  means  to 
the  ultlnlate  and  only  proper  aim  of  legisla- 
tion, to  wit:  the  common  good.  Both  em- 
ployers and  unionists  have  frequently  over- 
looked this  ultimate  aim.  That  makes  it 
diflScult  for  them  to  understand  the  attitude 
of  legislators  and  courts.  Lawmakers  and 
law  Interpreters  must  be  guided  by  the  public 
welfare.  If  they  di''  anything  else,  they 
would  be  recreant  to  their  trust. 

THE    NINE-POINT    DEVICE 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  fundamental 
problem  iin  this  whole  field.  How  can  we 
determine  what  is  for  the  public  good?  In 
these  imhiediately  postwar  days,  that  is  a 
question  of  tremendous  importance.  Some 
of  the  present  labor  laws  will  be  repealed, 
many  wil  be  amended:  new  laws  of  far- 
reaching  jconaequencc  will  be  enacted.  The 
lime  is  ft  hand  for  a  thorough  revision  of 
labor  la^  and  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
plete lab^ir  code  that  will  put  an  end  to  In- 
dustrial ^arfare  and  inaugurate  an  era  of 
domestic  peace  in  which  strikes  will  be  un- 
necessarj.  This  new  code  will  conserve, 
consoUdalte,  and  coordinate  what  has  thus 
far  been  gained.  It  will  establish  a  proce- 
dure, by  <»'hich  labor  disputes  of  every  kind 
without  exception  can  be  settled  peacefully — 
a  procedure  available  to  every  person  seek;ng 
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Justice  and  terminating  in  a  Judgment  bind- 
ing on  all  the  parties  thereto  and  backed  up 
by  the  power  of  the  United  Slates  Govern- 
ment. With  good  will  and  courage  it  can 
be  done. 

But  as  meii  learned  In  the  law  and  ex- 
perienced in  Its  practice,  you  well  realize 
that  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  short 
and  simple  answer  to  this  prcblem.  There 
are  no  fool-proof  scales  that  automatically 
adjust  tliemselves  to  a  fine  efjuilibrium  in 
the  balance  of  conflicting  Inten^sts.  And  yet 
there  must  be  some  basic  cons  deration  per- 
tinent to  labor  law  and  indicating  its  rela- 
tion to  public  welfare.  I  know  you  have  never 
heard  of  my  nine-point  device  which  is  the 
fruit  of  my  deliberations  on  this  topic.  It 
consists  of  three  parts  with  three  points  in 
each  part.  I  venture  to  submi-  it  to  ycu  for 
your  consideration  whenever  you  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  labor  law. 

A.   The  triplex  of  postulates 

The  first  part  is  a  triplex  of  postulates. 
Every  science  has  Its  postulates,  certain  basic 
assumptions,  essential  to  any  reasoning  on 
the  subject  and  taken  for  gnmted  without 
proof.  I  remember  when  at  school  we  began 
to  study  algebra  and  geometry  we  started 
with  certain  axioms  which  were  assumed  to 
be  true  without  proof.  We  as;iumed,  for  in- 
stance, that  things  equal  to  the  same  third 
thing  are  equal  to  each  other  Even  philoso- 
phy, which  is  the  most  .fundamental  of  all 
science,  has  its  postulates,  like  the  principle 
cf  contradiction.  So,  in  the  study  of  labor 
relations,  there  are  certain  postulates  neces- 
sary to  any  understanding  of  those  relations 
and  the  laws  applicable  thereto. 

The  first  postulate  Is  the  Inherent  dignity 
of  man.  When  we  study  labor  relations,  it  is 
not  like  studying  physics  or  chemistry,  where 
we  deal  with  inanimate  bcdlen.  The  factors 
in  that  problem  are  human  lielngs,  and  no 
matter  which  side  they  are  or,  they  are  still 
human  beings  endowed  by  the.r  Creator  with 
free  will  and  immortality.  Sometimes  writers 
on  this  subject  put  so  mucti  emphasis  on 
heredity  and  environment  as  to  forget  that 
after  all  man  Is  a  free  moral  :igent.  He  has 
his  choice  between  right  and  wrong.  Per- 
haps you  remember  the  words  of  the  Psalmist 
who  says  of  man :  "Thou  hast  crowned  him 
with  glory  and  made  him  a  little  less  than 
the  angels."  I  call  thU  the  phlloscphical 
postulate. 

The  second  Is  a  legal  postuliite.  It  afiflrms 
that  a  contract  of  employmen-;  is  essentially 
different  from  a  contract  of  siJe.  Over  and 
over  again  in  the  discussion  of  this  topic 
labor  is  referred  to  as  though  it  were  a  com- 
modity, like  a  bushel  of  potatoes  which  you 
can  pick  up  and  deliver.  Labor  is  not  a  com- 
modity. There  is  nothing  in  tae  nature  cf  a 
title  passing  from  one  party  to  the  other  in 
a  contract  of  employment,  Lalwr  Is  creative. 
It  creates  value,  but  the  value  that  It  creates 
is  not  susceptible  of  separate  ownership.  It 
Is  not  something  the  laborer  tlrst  owns  and 
then  passes  to  his  employer.  There  is  no 
transfer  of  any  kind  from  one  to  the  other. 
Which  is  the  essence  of  a  contrsct  of  sale.  In 
contemplation  of  law  the  two  contracts  be- 
long to  dlflerent  categories.  Only  confusion 
and  error  can  arise  from  tree  ting  them  as 
though  they  were  of  the  same  nature. 

The  third  postulate  Is  an  economic  postu- 
late, and  It  is  known  as  the  h.w  of  demand 
and  supply.  One  reason  for  confusing  con- 
tracts of  employment  with  coiitracts  of  sale 
is  the  fact  that  both  are  aflect;d  by  this  so- 
called  law.  When  a  commodity  becomes 
scare  Its  price  tends  to  rise.  So  also  when 
the  supply  of  labor  Is  small  In  comparison 
with  the  demand  the  terms  of  the  contract 
become  more  favorable  to  the  worker.  But 
.Just  because  these  two  contracts  are  different 
In  their  nature  this  economic  jirlnclple  does 
not  aflect  them  to  the  same  e)  tent.  In  the 
case  of  labor  there  are.  many  factors  which 
hinder  Its  operation.  In  order  '-o  work  prop- 
erly,  the  demand  and  the  su]>ply  must  be 


capable  of  meeting  In  the  same  place.  If.  In 
New  York,  there  is  a  demand  for  a  commodity 
which  is  in  San  Francisco  it  won't  be  very 
long  until  the  commodity  Is  In  New  York. 
But  if.  in  New  York,  there  is  a  demand  for  a 
laborer  who  lives  In  San  Francisco  he  may 
never  get  to  New  York.  For  personal  and 
human  reasons  he  may  want  to  stay  where 
he  is. 

So  there  may  be  In  New  York  a  great  de- 
mand for  law-school  professors.  But  I  like 
it  in  Omaha,  and  I  have  a  hundred  reasons 
for  staying  here.  Thus  the  mobility  of  com- 
modities is  much  greater  than  that  of  labor. 
Market  analysis  does  show  that  this  and 
other  factors  make  the  labor  market  much 
more  imperfect  than  the  commodity  market; 
but  the  point  of  significance  is  that  these 
factors  do  not  disprove  the  economic 
theorem  itself.  When  all  due  allowance  is 
made  for  this  difference  there  is  still  a  very 
wide  scope  for  the  cperatlon  of  this  principle 
in  the  field  of  labor  relations. 

B  The  triplex  of  fallacies 
This,  then,  is  the  triplex  of  postulates 
which  constitutes  the  first  part  in  tlie  nine- 
point  device:  the  dignity  of  man,  the  legal 
distinction  between  sale  and  employment, 
and  the  real  applicability  of  the  law  of  de- 
mand and  supply. 

The  second  part  of  the  nine-point  device 
Is  a  triplex  of  fallacies  or  false  assiMnptions 
or  wrong  approaches  which  must  be  avoided. 
One  of  these  is  the  ovei  optimistic  ap- 
proach. We  should  frankly  concede  that  no 
single  expedient  will  obviate  all  labor  difii- 
culties.  The  factors  of  that  problem  are  too 
many,  too  various,  and  too  closely  inter- 
related. It  may  be  that  such  a  reeult  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  socialistic  or  communistic 
regime  by  abolishing  private  property  if  that 
were  possible  and  feasible.  So  also  Stalin 
and  Hitler  have  proved  that  all  labor  diffi- 
culties can  be  avoided  by  the  single  measure 
of  establishing  a  dictatorship.  Needless  to 
say,  these  methods  are  not  open  to  us,  at 
least  as  long  as  we  pay  homage  to  democratic 
ideals.  For  us  there  is  no  panacea  for  all 
labor  problems.  Henry  Wallace  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  And  yet  at  various 
times  such  a  panacea  was  proposed.  A  good 
example  of  this  was  the  Clayton  Act,  which 
was  the  first  antl-lnjunction  statute.  Tlie 
platforms  of  both  political  parties  in  1903 
and  1912  expressly  committed  themselves  to 
the  enactment  of  such  a  statute.  When 
Congress  did  enact  it  in  1914  labor  leaders 
rejoiced.  In  their  Joyful  optimum  they 
hailed  It  as  their  magna  charta  and  their 
bill  of  rights.  The  Clayton  Act  is  still  on  the 
books  but  nobody  regards  it  as  magna  charta 
of  any  kind. 

Another  wrong  approach  Is  the  assump- 
tion that  the  inductive  method  of  reason- 
ing Is  the  only  scientific  method.  Certainly 
we  all  want  to  be  scientific  in  this  as  in 
other  things.  But  I  contend  that  induction 
is  not  the  whole  of  science.  It  may  be  the 
large  portion  of  the  physical  science,  but 
when  science  deals  with  the  conduct  of  hu- 
man beings  and  Ignores  deductive  logic,  It 
sinks  to  th'  level  of  a  pseudo -science.  This 
is  vitally  Important,  because  wherever  hu- 
man conduct  is  involved  the  moral  law  Is 
Involved,  and  to  insist  that  induction  is  the 
only  scientific  method  is  to  deny  that  there 
are  any  principles,  any  concepts,  any  pre- 
mises from  which  sound  conclusions  can 
be  derived  by  deduction.  Th«  protagonists 
of  this  view  tell  us  that  Industrial  condi- 
tions are  subject  to  constant  change,  so  that 
what  may  have  been  a  true  premise  yester- 
day is  untrue  today.  They  tell  us  that  de- 
duction loses  sight  of  the  realities.  It  deals 
with  concepts  instead  of  facts. 

It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  the  require- 
ments of  the  scientific  method,  in  iu  appli- 
cation to  labor  law  and  labor  relations,  is 
fourfold.  The  first  Is  the  use  of  deductive 
as  well  as  inductive  reasoning,  because  it 
is  only  by  deduction  that  we  can  apply  the 


moral  law  to  any  situation.  Among  all  men 
of  probity  and  good  will  there  is  a  certain 
moral  code,  containing  the  premises  from 
which  conclusion  can  be  drawn  deductively 
and  applied  to  labor  disputes.  The  second 
requirement  is  open-mindednes«.  or  ob- 
jectivity. 

There  is  always  a  strong  emotional  pull 
In  the  dramatic  conflict  of  interest  Involved 
in  labor  troubles  which  may  influence  both 
legislation  and  the  interpretation  of  labor 
law.  There  Is  therefore  an  especial  need  for 
a  scrupulously  conscientious  effort  to  con- 
front the  facts  squarely.  The  third  require- 
ment is  vigilance.  When  reasontog  deduc- 
tively. It  is  vigilance  in  the  choice  of  the 
minor  premise,  being  sure  that  it  is  clearly 
established.  When  reasoning  inductively.  It 
is  vigilance  In  distinguishing  fact  from  al- 
legation. There  is  hardly  any  field  in  which 
truth  and  fiction  are  so  finely  Interwoven  as 
In  this  field.  Both  sides  are  constantly  en- 
gaeed  in  propaganda.  Some  time  ago  the 
NAM  covered  billboards  with  the  slogan. 
"What  helps  business,  helps  you."  The  CIO 
responded  by  decorating  the  windows  of  their 
cars  with  the  slogan,  "What  helps  labor,  helps 
everybody."  Consequently,  if  you  deal  with 
labor  relations,  although  you  may  come  from 
Oshkosh,  it  behooves  you  to  take  the  atti- 
tude ascribed  to  those  who  come  from  Mis- 
souri. The  fourth  requirement  of  the  scien- 
tific method  is  the  frank  recognition  of  the 
evolutionary  process  in  human  institutions. 
Industrial  conditions  do  change.  They 
change  constantly,  rapidly  and  radically. 
Any  new  labor  law  and  any  application  of 
an  old  law  must  always  be  suitable  to  the 
new  need.  This  Is  sometimes  called  the  dy- 
namic concept  of  human  Itistltutlons  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  static.  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  who  has  the  static  concept,  al- 
though we  who  believe  in  a  natural  order 
crdalned  and  established  by  the  Creator  are 
often  accused  of  having  that  concept.  But 
the  accusation  is  without  foundation.  We 
ere  not  so  blind  we  cannot  see  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place  everywhere. 

We  may  recognize  the  immutability  of 
certain  moral  principles,  but  we  know  very 
well  that^llving  in  the  twentieth  century  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  living  in  the 
twelfth.  Where  we  differ  from  cur  friends 
Is  not  in  the  choice  between  the  dynamic  and 
the  static  concept,  but  In  the  kind  of  dynamic 
concept  that  we  have.  Theirs  Inrolves  a  de- 
nial of  the  natural  order,  ours  does  not.  We 
hold  that  within  this  natural  order  there  is 
ample  room  for  growth,  development,  or  evo- 
lution, whichever  name  you  prefer.  Pcpe 
Plus  XI  called  It  the  reconstiuctlon  of  the 
social  order.  The  Latin  motto  In  the  great 
seal  of  the  United  States  calls  it  'the  new 
order  of  the  ages"  (novus  ordo  seclorum). 
In  the  spirit  of  this  motto  our  forefathers 
established  a  democratic  order  which  fits  very 
neatly  and  nicely  In  'the  natural  order,  and 
we  want  to  keep  it  that  way.  But  that  was 
more  than  150  years  ago,  and  things  have 
changed  since  then.  We  hold  that  these  sub- 
stantial changes  call  for  a  new  definition  of 
rights:  This  new  definition  cannot  be  In- 
consistent with  the  old.  so  that  what  was 
right  yesterday  Is  wrong  today,  but  It  must 
be  more  specific  in  its  reference  to  the  new 
conditions.  A  definition  of  private  owner- 
ship or  freedom  of  contract,  for  Instance, 
which  was  sufflclent  for  a  thirteenth  century 
society  may  be  quite  inadequate  for  a  society 
existing  in  the  twentieth  century.  We  there- 
fore call  for  a  new  definition,  reaffirming  the 
old,  but  formulated  with  more  specific  refer- 
ence to  modern  conditions. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  at  this 
moment  is  that  the  truly  scientific  method 
includes  both  deductive  and  inductive  logic, 
that  by  eliminating  the  former  we  cast  away 
the  moral  law,  and  that  by  retaining  It  we 
do  not  in  any  way  hamper  the  desirable  evo- 
lution of  society.  This  disregard  of  deduc- 
tive  logic   is   something    that   irritates   me. 
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If  It  vcre  not  for  the  fact  that  I  have  a  cer- 
tain dutaste  for  vulgarity.  I  wouid  express 
my  diaapfK'oval  by  using  that  ruJgar  little 
phras*  In  favor  with  some  people  who.  when 
tiiey  dtsUke  a  tiling,  pretend  that  It  is  cffen- 
slve  to  thetr  olfactory  sens  1  bill  ties. 

The  third  wron^  approach  Is  the  assump- 
tion that  courts  are  naturally  antagonistic  to 
the  workingmari.  I  do  not  think  that  In  an 
Mwmbly  of  lawyers  any  argument  Is  necea- 
wtry  to  show  that  the  assiunption  Is  alto- 
fether  unwarrar  ted.  I  get  a  little  Impatient 
when  I  see  such  aspersions  cast  upon  the 
Judiciary.  The  )jet  charge  is  that  courts  have 
put  property  rights  above  human  rlehts. 

The  accusation  In  that  form  dlf-Joses  a 
serious  misconception.  All  rli?hts  are  human 
rli^ts.  because  only  human  beings  have 
tights.  These  riehts  mav  or  may  not  relate 
to  property.  Whether  they  do  or  not.  one 
cannot  be  above  another,  except  In  the  sense 
that  one  may  be  more  valuable.  Nor  can  the 
apeclflc  right  of  any  person  be  In  conflict 
with  tliat  of  another  person.  Interests  may 
conflict,  as  those  of  employer  and  employee 
frequently  do.  But  one  specific  right  cannot 
be  in  conflict  with  another  any  more  than 
one  true  proposi  :ion  can  contradict  another. 
because  rights  ai-e  created  by  law.  and  with 
reference  to  the  same  specific  act  the  law 
can  ^ot  at  the  same  time  require  It  to  be 
done  and  not  to  be  done.    Q.  76. 

C.  The  triplex  of  standards 
Tills,  then,  is  t:ie  triplex  of  cautions  which 
coiisutute  the  second  part  of  the  nine-point 
device;  the  caution  against  tlie  search  fcr  a 
panacea;  against  the  assumption  tiiat  deduc- 
tive procewei  are  not  truly  sclentiflc;  and 
against  the  presumption  of  Judicial  hostility 
to  lalxir.  The  third  part  of  the  nine-point 
device  Is  a  triplex  of  sUndards  eapecally 
applicable  to  the  ermctment  and  Interpreta- 
tion of  labor  lanr.  For  convenience  I  call 
thorn  the  economic,  the  legal,  and  the  moral 
crlterlcn. 

The  economic  criterion  Is  maximum  pro- 
duction at  minimum  cost.    As  a  Nation,  we 
have  immense   resources  of  raw  rtiaterlHls, 
capital  wealth,  and  manpower.     Any  legis- 
lation   which    regulates   these   three   factors 
so  as  to  Increase  production  and  rkduce  cost 
will  redound  to  thie  public  g<K>U.    With  scien- 
tific management   and  a  wise  rei;ulatiun  of 
labor  relations,  the  raw  material  of  the  coun. 
try,  supplemented  somewhat  by  importation, 
can     b«>    turned    into    consumable    goods    in 
such  quantltle«  that  everybody  will  have  ut 
least  tnouRh  If   not  plenty  erf  everything. 
One  of  the  great  rnlsfortunet  that  befell  our 
country    before    tne    war    wa«    the    scarcity 
theory    of    econonlcs    which    unfortuuntcly 
gained   a  wide   acceptance   among  people   in 
responsible   positions      They    thuughl    that 
the  general  welfare  could  be  promoted  by 
crentlnf  an  artlflcUl  scarcity  of  certain  goods. 
partK-ularJy  fnrm  products.     It  was  based  on 
the  raise  analniry  that  a  policy  which  Is  good 
for  an  Indtvtduivl  or  private  organization  la 
alw  good  RovprnraentaJ  policy.    Labor  orgnn- 
ttatlons  often  seek  to  raise  wages  by  crcat- 
Int  an  artmclnl  scarcity  of  labor;  maoufac- 
turers  seek  to  raise  the  price  of  their  product 
In  the  same  way.     Tills  policy  may  be  good 
for  these  private  organizations  and  they  have 
a  rl?ht  to  adopt  it.  but  when  the  Govern- 
ment  Itself  sets  out   to  create  an  artlflcfal 
scarcity  by  paying  for  nonproductlon  and  in 
some  InatAnces  even  destroying  what  is  pro- 
<i— -1    the  flrnt  criterion  of  the  general  wel- 
*        19  fliigruntiy  disregarded.     An  honest 
s'=      (ly  would  be  better  than  that. 

l':e  legal  criterion  is  the  Constitution  If 
at  Rome  rmure  time  we  should  decide  to 
<%<iont  the  English  m<xlel  of  democracy  and 
.i'-.t    1r>n    our    traditional     form,    then      of 
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that  American  democracy  is  preferable  to 
the  English  model  both  in  principle  and  In 
practice. 

In  the  past  this  criterion  lias  too  often 
been  Ignored.  Sponsors  of  labor  legisla- 
tion. In  their  very  laudable  desire  to  help 
the  workman  and  prevent  his  exploitation. 
have  sometimes  adopted  the  attitude  recom- 
mended by  President  Roosevjilt  when  the 
Guffev  coal  bill  was  pending  In  Congress. 
He  told  the  Senators  to  disregard  consti- 
tutional objections,  no  matter  how  reason- 
able they  were.  And  the  Senators  did.  No 
wonder  the  act  was  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. 

As  far  as  labor  legislation  la  concerned, 
the  part  of  the  Constitution  most  frequently 
involved  Is  the  clause  which  guarantees  free- 
dom of  contract.  Most  of  the  difficulty  and 
dissatisfaction  In  the  application  of  this 
clause  arises  from  the  refusal  to  recognize 
anything  t)eyond  positive  enactments  and 
civil  remedies  as  a  means  of  determining 
the  scop>e  of  this  freedom;  otherwise  it  must 
have  been  understood  from  the  beginning 
that  the  constitutionally  guaranteed  free- 
dom does  not  Include  making  an  unjust  con- 
tract, or  Indeed,  doing  anything  morally 
wrong.  The  whole  difflci'lty  :s  ultimately 
traceable  to  a  posltlvlst  Jurisprudence. 

But  more  Important  than  either  the  eco- 
nomic or  the  legal  criterion  Is  the  standard 
of  right  and  wrong.  In  the  adjustment  of 
human  relations  there  can  never  be  any- 
thing more  Important  than  the  triumph  of 
Justice.  No  solution  of  any  economic  or 
social  problem  can  In  the  long  n.in  be  for  the 
common  good,  unless  It  pays  due  respect  to 
the  moral  law  and  to  Its  author.  Conse- 
quently, we  must  assume  that  this  law  ap- 
plies to  labor  relations  as  well  as  to  other 
transactions.  Too  often  In  recent  discus- 
sions of  labor  law,  the  question  of  what  is 
morally  right  or  wrong  has  betn  conspicu- 
ous by  Its  absence.  I  have  Just  finished 
reading  a  book  on  labor  relations  by  Carroll 
R.  DauKherty.  It  Is  a  l)ook  of  a  thousand 
pages,  well  written,  and  lull  of  valuable  In- 
formation, but  It  Is  written  on  :he  aaaump- 
tlon  that  moral  questions  have  no  connec- 
tion with  labor  problems.  The  author  baa 
nothing  but  sarcasm  arnl  scorn  for  any  theory 
of  natural  rights.  He  calls  it  armchair 
theorlting. 

Another  utterance  of  the  tame  kind  was 
more  shocking  to  me  because  ol  the  person 
from   whom   it  come  and    the  position   that 
he  later  held.     It  was  William  M.  Leisorson, 
Who  for  a  while  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relutlona  Board,    He   bluntly 
declared.  "There  l«  no  standard  cf  right  and 
wrong  by  which  wages  may  be  determined. 
What  income  working  people  ought  to  receive 
In  return  for  their  labor  is  a  qu'»stlon  that 
cannot  be  answered   by   any  ethical   Judg- 
ment."    It  is  trtie  that  the  moral  law  aJlowe 
a   certain    margin    between   the   moral   min- 
imum and  the  moral  max'mum,  within  which 
any  wage  may  be  Jtist  which  is  fl.xed  by  the 
agreement    of    the    parties    acting    without 
coercion.    But  certainly  that  U  quite  dif- 
ferent from  declaring  that  the  moral  stand- 
ard  has   no  application  to  wage  determina- 
tion.    I   think  it  u  now  generally  conceded 
that   In   ordinary  circumstances  any   com- 
pensation less  than  a  living  wages  would  be 
morally  wrong.    If  thoee  who  negotiate  labor 
agreements    through    collective    bargaining, 
and   those  who  enact  labor   laws  and   those 
who  help  to  Interpret  and  apply  them,  make 
It  their  aim  In  good  faith  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement of  commutative  Justice  then  and 
not  until  Uien  may  we  hope  to  s(e  the  end 
of   industrial   warfare.     This  may   be   a  dU- 
ficult  task,  but  it  is  neither  Impossible  nor 
Impractical,     In   fact,   we   are   In  some   re- 
spects   already    moving    In    that    direction. 
'Ih  ,  ..    ■:  .kingly  Illustrated  In  the  history  of 
^■■■-  -■■■■'y--'^-'-"i'  :f.:i.^:at;on.    The  earlier  laws 
.li'iH'.sira    t.i    i.u:...i:i.-,.rian    and    charitable 
i!-;--'-^^     TV..,    cl..i   :;-.•    r.-c.,-    re  the  rlghU 

*'•  '•'-' '^      I--''  -.'tiT  :.r.vfc,,  ■*,,,, a  have  beea 
r-;-  ,•■.■«    n, , ,;  to  Use  legislation  as  ao  in- 


strumett  of  Justice.  And  we  may  be  very 
sure  that  Insofar  as  Justice  prevails,  the  com- 
mon good  will  be  promoted.  Tliere  Is  no 
phase  <$  governmental  action  which  presents 
a  finer  c>PPortunity  for  the  application  of  the 
Biblical  Injunction:  "Seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  His  Justice,  and  all  these 
things  will  be  added  unto  you." 

At  thje  recent  Labor  Day  celebration  Rev. 
Benjamin  L.  Masse  preached  a  sermon  at 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  In  New  York  City 
which,  lit  the  request  of  Senator  Wagneh,  is 
printed 'In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  page  A3776.  The  text  which  he 
chose  seemed  to  be  especially  aprproprtate  for 
a  Labor' Day  sermon.  He  spoke  on  the  fourth 
beatitude:  'Blessed  are  they  who  hunger  and 
thirst  ftir  Justice,  for  they  shall  be  satisfied." 

That,  gentlemen.  Is  my  nine-point  device 
for  social  legislation,  of  which  labor  law 
forms  sh  large  a  part.  Including  three  postu- 
lates, tiree  warnings,  and  three  standards. 
As  a  kUid  of  appendage  to  this  nine-point 
device  1  would  like  to  close  my  remarks  by 
remindliig  you  that  the  limits  of  effective 
leglfilatlbn  are  inherent  in  its  nature  and  are 
due  priiicipally  to  two  factors — the  insLffl- 
clency  (^f  human  wisdom  in  formtUating  the 
rule  and  the  insufiaclency  of  any  humanly  de- 
vised siictlon.  No  one  is  wise  enough  to 
foresee  ^very  possible  contingency  or  to  frame 
a  rule  tbat  would  clearly  fit  every  actual  case, 
and  evei  If  such  a  statute  were  enacted,  there 
would  s^ill  remain  the  impossible  task  of  se- 
curing cpmplete  obedience.  It  has  never  been 
done,  e*en  with  the  powerful  aid  of  religion. 
But  as  ilvllizatlou  advances  and  the  benefi- 
cent Influence  of  religion  more  and  roore  con- 
trols the  mind  of  men,  we  hope  that  iJie  moral 
law  will'  be  more  and  more  clearly  reflected 
In  the  Customs  of  the  people  and  the  lawd 
of  the  li  nd. 
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HON.  J.  VAUGHAN  GARY 

I  or  yxRciNu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  NoiTmbcr  19.  1945 

Mr,  OARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extefid  my  remarks  In  the  Rixord.  I 
Includcithe  following  nddrrjs  on  iwstwar 
problen^s  delivered  by  me  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Colorado  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Colorado  Springs.  Colo., 
on  November  9,  1945: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  primary  func- 
tion of  a  chamber  of  commerce  Is  to  promote 
business  and  Industry.  Tlie  welfare  of  bu.sl- 
ne.M  and  Industry,  however.  Is  Inspparably 
linked  with  the  welfare  of  the  communities 
In  which  they  are  located.  It  Is,  therefore,  an 
Important  and  necessary  function  of  a  cham- 
ber of  cotnmerce  to  promote  the  welfare  of  m 
community  If  It  Is  to  serve  Its  members  prop- 
erly. Not  should  we  think  of  the  community 
In  the  rtstricted  and  confined  sense  of  the 
local  nel|hborhood  Every  business  and  In- 
diistry  la  affected  by  local.  State,  national, 
and  even  international  conditions,  nnd  busi- 
nessmen and  business  organizations  must 
broaden  the  vxjpe  of  their  thinking  and  ex- 
tend thetr  actlvltlee  Into  wider  fields  if  they 
are  to  measure  up  to  their  responsibilities 
and  adequately  discharge  their  functions. 

With  the  rest  of  the  world  our  thoughts 
have  centered  on  war  for  the  past  5  years, 
ttd  wa  have  devoted  our  entire  energies  and 
reaourees  to  the  cause  of  victory.  The  power- 
ful and  Irresponsible  forces  which  sought 
world  domination  ha\-e  now  been  completely 
subdued,  and  our  priceless  heritage  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom  has  been  prcacrrad,  at  taMt 
for  the  tipie  being. 
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We  now  face  the  period  of  rec  an  version. 
Since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  there  has 
been  a  noticeable  tendency  among  our  people 
to  relax  their  elloru  and  rest  from  the  ardu- 
ous duties  of  winning  the  war.  This  Is  a 
perfectly  natural  tendency.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  so  constantly  centered  our 
attention  on  this  one  objective.  We  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  however,  that  we  won 
a  World  War  In  1918  and  were  deprived  of  the 
fruits  of  victory  because  we  relaxed  our  ef- 
forts and  failed  to  follow  through  to  win  the 
peace. 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  r.  the  bal- 
ance of  power  for  the  first  time  :n  history 
switched  from  the  continent  of  Europe  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  nations 
looked  to  the  United  States  for  li?adership. 
Our  Nation  faced  an  unprecedentKl  oppor- 
tunity: It  likewise  faced  a  grave  responsibil- 
ity. 'We  were  unwilling  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility and  we  lost  the  opixirtunlty. 
Instead  of  assuming  a  position  of  world 
leadership  we  adopted  a  policy  of  Isolation- 
Ism  under  the  false  assumption  that  we 
could  isolate  ourselves  from  the  strife  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  cannot  be  said  with 
certainty  that  a  different  policy  would  have 
prevented  the  Second  World  War  but  cer- 
tainly our  aloofness  from  world  i.flalrs  did 
,  not  keep  us  out  of  it  when  it  came 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  n  the 
nations  again  look  to  the  United  States  for 
leadership;  once  more  the  opportunity  is 
ours;  once  again  we  face  the  responsibility, 
and  what  a  responsibility  It  Is.  :ror  unless 
the  nations  can  chart  a  sound  course  to 
permanent  peace,  our  entire  civi.  izatlon  Is 
In  grave  danger  of  destruction, 

V/hen  we  consider  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  within  the  last  25  years  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  technique  of  war  and 
visualize  the  possibilities  of  future  develop- 
ment, we  muct  realize  that  our  present  civil- 
ization cannot  survive  periodic  repotitions  of 
such  conflicts.  The  control  of  atomic  energy 
and  the  development  of  Jet  propulsion  new 
make  It  Imperative  that  we  devise  means  of 
settling  International  disputes  without  resort 
to  war  and  of  curbing  aggressor  nations  who 
■eek  to  dominate  by  the  use  of  force. 

We  must,  therefore,  turn  our  attention  to 
the  development  of  the  technique  of  peace 
rather  than  the  technique  of  war.     Already 
gralfylng    progress    has    been    made    in    this 
direction.     When  representatives  of  the  na- 
tions gathered  at  the  San  TrnncUco  Confer- 
ence to  frani-  T'mted  Nations  Charter 
and  their  di.  us  extended  Into  days 
and   then   Into   weeks,   some   of   cur  people 
began  to  despair  lest  they  would  be  unable 
to  reach  an  agreement.    But  let  uj  compare 
that  nssemblnge  with  a  similar  situation  In 
the  history  of  our  Nation.     After  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution   It   became   Increasingly  evi- 
dent that  If  the  States  of  this  Union  were  to 
be  welded  toKciher  Into  a  strong  and  virile 
nation,  a  nnilonnl  government  would  have 
to  be  created  with  sufficient  poweri  to  Insuio 
domestic  tranquillity  and  unity  and  to  pic- 
\lde  for  the  common  defense.     A  convention 
was,  therefore,  called  to  meet  In  Philadelphia 
on  May  14.  1787.  for  the  purpose  cf  drafting 
a  Federal  Coil             ii.   This  convention  was 
attended  by  !■              ;  atlves  from  tlie  various 
States,  all  of  lAhcm  spoke  the  same  language, 
had    substantially    the    same    Interestp,    and 
followed  the  same  Ideologies  of  government, 
and  yet  eo  different  were  their  opinions  that 
It  took  over  4  months  for  them  to  reach  a 
final  r.-rcement  upnn  the  provlsicns  of  the 
Constlfiitlon.     At   Snn   Francisco   the   repre- 
sentative na  assembled     Most  of 
these    rtj                    s    spake    different    lan- 
guages; many  of  them  repiescntccL  nations 
with  conflicting  Interests,  and  m«ny  repre- 
sented  nations   with   different   Ideologies   of 
government.      Nevertheless,    they    were    able 
to  agree  on  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of 
the  Un'ted  N             m  1  month  and  1  day. 

It  Is  to  be  od  that  the  n-cent  con- 

ference of  Prime  Ministers   In  London   did 


not  show  the  same  unanimity,  but  differ- 
ences of  opinion  from  time  to  time  must  be 
expected.  Here  again  reference  to  our  past 
history  is  encouraging,  for  even  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which.  In  my  opinion.  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  documents  penned  by  man,  my  own 
State  of  Virginia  refused  to  ratify  it  until 
certain  amendments  were  agreed  upon,  and 
a  war  between  the  States  ensued  before  the 
solidarity  of  the  union  was  firmly  established. 
We  cannot  look  upon  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  as  a  completed  edifice;  it 
must  rather  be  regarded  as  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  superstructure  of  peace  may 
be  erected.  The  task  Is  a  difficult  one.  and 
Its  progress  Is  now  being  Impeded  by  hatreds, 
prejudices,  selfishness,  and  suspicions.  When 
the  herald  angels  on  the  hills  of  Judea  an- 
nounced the  'jlrth  of  the  Prince  of  Pence, 
they  proclaimed  "Peace  on  earth  among  men 
of  good  will,"  and  the  events  of  succeeding 
years  have  demonstrated  that  it  Is  only 
among  men  of  good  will  that  peace  can  bo 
maintained.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  measure 
up  to  our  responsibilities,  we  cannot  be  ob- 
livious to  the  destitution  and  the  needs  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  we  must  cooperate  In  the  work  of 
establishing  stable  governments,  of  relieving 
ctistrcis,  and  otherwise  creating  the  good  will 
which  is  essential  to  durable  peace. 

Although  we  may  Indulge  the  hope  and 
belief  that  cur  efforts  for  {>eace  will  succeed, 
we  must  resolve  as  a  Nation  that  If  another 
war  should  come,  we  will  not  again  be  caught 
totally  unprepared.  With  this  in  view  we 
must  not  repeat  the  mistake  we  made  after 
World  War  I  of  Junking  our  fleet.  We  new 
have  the  greatest  Navy  thtft  ever  sailed  the 
seas.  We.  of  course,  will  not  need  all  the 
ships  in  active  commltslon.  but  those  which 
are  not  needed  thould  constitute  a  reserve 
which  may  be  brought  Into  action  on  short 
notice.  The  House  recently  adopted  a  reso- 
lution prescribing  the  size  of  our  postwar 
Navy,  The  resolution  will  not  be  effective 
without  subsequent  annual  appropriations, 
but  It  at  least  outlines  a  definite  policy  which 
Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

The  discovery  and  liberation  of  atomic 
energy  presents  a  problem  of  paramount 
importance  to  tlie  future  security  of  tho 
world.  If  It  Is  properly  controlled  untold 
uses  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  may  be  de- 
veloped. The  scientists  who  perfected  the 
atomic  bomb  tell  us,  however,  that  the  secrets 
of  Its  construction  cannot  be  safeguarded 
and.  therefore,  that  a  continuing  monopoly 
by  the  United  Stnt(«  Is  Impossible;  that  thero 
can  be  no  specific  defenses  against  Its  de- 
structive effects;  and  that  unless  the  use  of 
the  bomb  Is  controlled  by  internatlonMl 
agreements  civilization  Is  In  constant  peril  of 
destruction.  This  situation  emphasizes  the 
absolute  necessity  for  international  coopera- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national organlzailon  with  sufficient  power 
to  control  atomic  energy  on  a  world  level, 
so  that  In  the  future  It  may  be  developed 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  rather  than  for 
his  destruction. 

Although  It  now  appears  that  an  adequate 
national-defense  program  requires  some  form 
of  postwar  universal  military  training,  I  am 
constrained  to  believe  that  such  a  program 
should  be  coordinated  with  our  existing  edu- 
cational system.  A  too  large  percentage  of 
our  boys  was  rejected  by  the  selective  service 
In  this  war  because  cf  physical  defecU.  This 
situation  can  be  corrected  by  Installing  an 
adequate  system  of  physical  development 
over  a  period  of  years.  If.  in  addition.  In- 
structions in  the  fundamentals  of  military 
technique  are  given  In  the  schools,  whatever 
additional  training  may  be  necessary  can  be 
given  in  the  camps  without  too  seriously  dls- 
ruptlrg  the  training  of  our  boys  for  peace, 
which  to  my  mind  Is  more  Important  than 
training  for  war. 

We  cannot,  however,  maintain  our  infiuence 
and  properly  protect  ijUI  interest*  abroad  un- 


less we  remain  strong  at  home.  We  face 
numerous  domestic  problems  today,  upon 
the  proper  solution  of  which  largely  depends 
cur  national  destiny.  Outstanding  among 
these  is  our  present  fiscal  situation.  The 
national  debt,  which  has  Increaseei  steadily 
from  S 1 6. OCO  030.000  In  1930,  Is  now  approach- 
ing $275,000,000,000.  and  before  the  annual 
budget  can  be  balanced  It  will  probably  reach 
the  stupendous  sum  of  $300 ,000 ,000 .000.  It  is 
generally  agreed  by  those  In  a  poeltlon  to 
know  that  to  Insure  the  payment  of  the  Inter- 
est on  the  public  debt  and  to  provide  the 
funds  for  the  necessary  postwar  expenditures 
cf  the  Federal  Government,  the  annual 
national  income  will  have  to  be  maintained 
at  a  level  of  from  £125,000,000,000  to  floO.OOO.- 
000.000.  The  estimated  national  Income  for 
1945  Is  $194,000,000,000,  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  largest  national  in- 
come prior  to  World  War  II  was  $99 ,090 .000 ,000 
In  1929. 

If.  therefore,  we  are  to  avoid  fiscal  chaos, 
we  must  maintain  cur  national  Incrme  at  a 
much  hlpher  level  than  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  To  do  this,  two 
things  are  essential.  We  must  maintain  a 
high  level  of  production,  and  we  also  must 
maintain  a  high  level  of  purchasing  power. 
National  Income  cannot  be  maintained  at  a 
high  level  without  prcxluclng  new  wealth,  and 
the  production  of  commodities  constituting 
wealth  Is  useless  unless  there  is  someone  to 
purchase  them  at  a  profitable  price. 

The  most  effective  stimulus  that  can  be 
given  to  production  at  the  present  time  Is  a 
sound  program  of  tax  relief.  It  was  my  prlvl- 
lege  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Taxation  Committee  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce  until 
my  election  to  the  Congress  In  March  of  this 
year,  and  I  have  followed  the  work  of  the 
Committee  very  closely  since  that  time.  Tho 
members  of  the  Committee  have  labored 
diligently  and  well,  and  they  have  prepared  a 
program  for  Federal  taxes,  which  has  been 
approved  by  your  Chamber  and  Is  worthy  of 
the  wholehearted  support  of  every  member. 

The  tax  programs  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  are  legion,  and  the 
sponsors  of  a  number  of  them  undertake  to 
speak  for  business.  With  Mtrlous  business 
and  Industrial  organizations  presenting  dif- 
ferent and  conflicting  views  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  naturally  become  confused 
and  uncertain  as  to  what  business  and  Indus- 
try really  want.  The  National  AMociaimn 
of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce  has  striven 
for  several  years  for  the  adoption  of  n  uni- 
fied program  to  be  sponsored  by  all  of  the 
organizations.  Numerous  conferences  have 
been  held,  and  although  complete  unity  has 
not  hern  attained,  substantial  progrtai 
toward  better  cooperation  has  bten  made. 
Business  would  undoubtedly  be  more  effec- 
tive In  achieving  Its  alms  If  It  spoke  with  a 
united  voice. 

T»e  Congress,  recognizing  the  need  for 
Immediate  and  thorough  tax  revision,  deter- 
mined to  divide  the  program  so  that  those 
measures  necessary  to  speed  reconversion 
mlRlit  be  Immediately  adopted  and  the  more 
detailed  considerations  Incident  to  a  thor- 
ough revision  might  be  postponed  until  1946. 
In  conformity  with  that  program  the  in- 
terim measure  known  as  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1945  has  already  been  enacted  by  the 
Congress  and  awaits  the  President '»  Rlena- 
ture.      It  provides  the  largest  red'  in 

tax  liabilities  ever  granted  In  a  BlnK.'  ae 

measure.  The  repeal  of  the  exoess-proflts 
tax  as  of  January  1.  1948.  the  elimination 
of  the  capital -stcx^k  tax,  and  the  reduction 
of  surtax  rates  will  result  In  savings  to  cor- 
porations on  1946  Income  estimated  to  aggre- 
gate 13  138.000,000  or  34  6  percent  of  tejtal 
corporate  liability  under  the  present  law. 
In  dealing  with  Individual  taxpayers  the 
largest  percentage  reductions  go  to  low-In- 
come-tax groups,  but  the  dollar  savings  In 
the  upper  brackets  are  substantial.  An  In- 
crease of  exemptions  for  the  normal  tax 
relieves  12,000,000  of  the  very  low-Income-tax 
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group  from  th«  pnvmrnt  of  nny  tn\ 

ever  and  the  total  •uvlnga  to  Indlvtai... a 

esttmnK^d  to  MRcreRate  12,044.000.000.  In 
addition  the  repeal  of  the  •&  automobile 
uae  tax  will  afrve  to  abate  a  nuisance  and 
will  inure  to  the  bentflt  of  botb  corpora* 
tlona  and  Individual!. 

ThU  law  by  Increaalng  the  reward«  of  rlsk- 
taklni{  ahould  encourane  the  Inyestment  of 
venture  capital  and  rhnuid  provide  a  tre- 
menrt""*  ""mulua  to  production  and  to  bual- 
nrw  '^  (fenerally. 

Tbe  purcluurtng  power  of  the  Nation  de. 
p«Bds  largvty  upon  full  employment  and  the 
BMlatcnance  nf  an  adequate  wa^e  acale.  Tl^e 
CMMtton  of  war  w'^-lt  ha^  thrown  lar^e  num- 
bera  of  workrrn  o'  ment.  has  fmcrd 

many  to  aeek  les>  joba  and  hn«  re- 

BUited   In    the  ».  of  nrertlme  work. 

thereby  draatlraliy  tr..ucinR  the  take  home 
pay  of  mtlltonK.  Whrn  a  person  who  hns 
hern  workiiiR  n  48-hour  week  with  time  and 
a  half  for  overtime  Is  cut  back  to  a  40-hi)ur 

WMJC,  Ms  tn)'     • 

98  pereent,  si 

is  sufTcrlnR  that  rrduction  or  more.  We  are, 
the'-efore,  entcrlnK  upon  the  recf)nvr'r«<lon  pe- 
riod with  alepn  toward  rtcOatlon  which  will 
prove  Jiiat  aa  harmful  to  the  natlonul  economy 
M  unoontroUrd  inflation. 

The  situation  certnlnly  cnlla  for  some  nd- 
juetni<'iit  of  our  bnalc  wn^e  rntea  If  our  pur- 
<  '  ■  ixjwer  In  to  he  maintained  unci  our 

J  rconomv  stnhtllm'd. 

Our  Otatea  atui  s  are  facing  pontwar 

pn>blrnfu  which  i:,.....;.,i  serious  and  rareful 
consideration  Tliere  was  a  i^rowlnf;  feeling 
.^among  the  citizens  of  my  State  th:«t  our 
edttcAtional  program  was  not  keeping  pare 
with  the  twograms  of  other  States  and  thnt 
our  children  were  not  receiving  the  rducu- 
tlonal  advantages  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled Our  State  chamber  thought  thnt  this 
was  a  matter  of  Intrreat  to  buslnena  nnd  In- 
dustry, and  in  ll)43  «  •  '"nmipted  and  pub- 
lished a  study  of  l-  r,\  education  In 
Virginia  which  receiv.u  ih>  iirst  certincnte  of 
recognition  for  the  Jnhn  N  Van  der  Vrirs 
award  of  thr  Nut;.  ■  m  .  .  r  .  -  i 
Orgsntsntiun  ui:  a 
tivrn  The  study  *»*  t-XteUited  to  V.  t 
and  technical  ed\ioatlnn  untftr  thi-  ,  " 
levrl.  and  this  year  we  are  c<impletlng  nnd 
publishing  the  results  of  thnt  study. 

The  Oommutee  on  Tnxrttlon  and  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  Vlrfrlnla  Chamber  has  Jtist  crm- 
pleted  a  very  thorouRh  study  of  the  Btato 
tsi  laws  which  hnvr  • 

erally  since  1037     Tl 

tm  will  be  publlahed  m  time  for  the  con- 
■tderatlon  of  th»  Oenrrnl  Assembly  of  Vlr- 
gtnla  which  convenes  In  January  of  next  yenr. 

These  and  many  otiier  problems  of  the 
postwar  period  provide  a  broad  Held  of  op- 
portunity m  which  P Cambers  of  crm- 

meree  are  pecnllsrtv  ■  ;  to  serve.     Tl.oy 

cttn  '  iiauounl  level  through 

the     :  itlon    nnd     the    United 

States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  they  can  rench 
down  to  the  local  level  throtigh  thp  loral 
chambers  and  their  own  members,  who  are 
eCBttered  through  the  vnrlous  localities. 

If  the  voice  of  busln*'E3  and  Indxistry  Is  to 
be  beard  in  Icpislatlve  councils,  they  must 
be  properly  ornanirrd.  and  they  must  speak 
Jjlth   unity.  Mtlon.   however.    In    It- 

^   not   >  •      Legislators   are   most 

responsive  to  their  local  constituents.  T.ie 
locnl  businessman  must,  therefore,  bo 
brought  to  n^alize  that  eternal  visllance  Is 
th>'  price  of  Iree  enterprise  as  well  as  the 
price  of  liberty.  Ther*.  i«  a  tendency  among 
buslncsfmcn    to    •  »   with   disdain 

and  all  aspirant'  .  >  offlcc  with  ccn- 

teaopt.  Such  an  uiuiuUe  is  untortunate  .liul 
n»y  result  m  deterring  qualiQed  men  Iiuiu 
aeeklng  public  office  and  in  placing  the  cou- 
"Mt  m  the  hands  of  those  who 
and  seek  to  serve  selfish  In- 
thc  utmci;  Importance  that 
.  w  off  their  lelluugy.  Inform 
i'abl.c  questions,  and  exert 


trol  of  i-  iv-p' 
are  i^ 

ter»<- 

b  ■  I. 


their  Influence  In  behalf  of  t)etter  govern- 
ment. The  man  who  refuses  to  participate 
In  governmental  affairs  boa  no  legitimate 
right  to  complain  of  the  kind  of  government 
he  receives.  A  heavy  responsibility  rests 
upon  State  chambers  of  commerce  to  stimu- 
late this  Interest  among  btulnessmen. 

The  future,  which  now  appears  uncertain, 
will  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  how  well 
we  discharge  the  many  responsibilities  which 
rest  upon  us.  I  prefer,  however,  to  think  of 
the  opportunities  rather  than  the  responsl- 
bllltlee-  'inltles  v  •  'osent  a  chal- 

lenge an  a  suprd;  rd^opportu- 

nltlfs  to  build  a  better  America,  a  t>ettor 
world. 

When  our  sturdy  ancestors  flrst  set  foot  on 
the  shores  of  the  Now  World  and  viewed  the 
vast  wilderness  before  them,  they  did  not 
falter,  but  rather  they  gave  thanks  to  their 
Ood  for  the  safe  voyage  over  a  treacherous 
sea  and  asked  for  divine  guidance  in  the 
tasks  that  lay  abend.  Such  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  great  Nation.  Their  faith  set  the 
pattern  for  nn  annual  custom  which  we  still 
observe.  M^y  we  on  Thanksgiving  Day  of 
this  year  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those  early 
builders  of  America  and  give  thanks  to  our 
Ood  for  the  victories  which  we  have  achieved 
nnd  seek  His  guidance  In  the  solution  of  the 
problems  which  lie  ahead.  With  couraRe, 
determination,  unity,  and  His  bclp  we  may 
face  the  future  with  confidence. 


T:.  !■':■..,;  t  i^.rh.u-,.  rf  t'^e  Men  Who 
i^  •  \  1  i  .111  V\  r  U  an  Obli,<;ation 
(ii  I  V  i.uvii..:u.  ,,i  Tiut  Cannot  Be 
Escaped 
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IN  TKB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVI8 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  brave 
men  wlio  entered  the  mm-vIcc  of  our  coun- 
try  to  defeat  Oermnny  and  Japan  have 
romplotrd  thoir  Job.  Nrlthor  country 
will    n  in   as   a   military  power. 

Tho-se  nun  havr  wives,  children,  parents, 
nnd  other  relatives  and  friends  here  at 
home.  They  ought  to  be  back  with  them. 
They  ought  to  be  back  home  to  once 
more  pick  up  the  threads  of  their  life 
plans.  It  Is  idle  talk  to  speak  of  veter- 
ans' benefits,  and  at  the  same  time  deny 
discharges  to  the  men  who  have  spent 
years  away  from  family  and  home. 

The  Congress  should  without  further 
delay  take  a  hand  In  this  discharge  pro- 
gram. No  one  Is  being  fooled  by  the 
propaganda  that  is  being  put  out  about 
demobilization.  We  all  know  that  men 
with  2.  3,  and  4  years'  service  oui^ht  to 
be  home,  and  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  disclosing  any 
name  I  wish  to  Insert  the  major  portion 
of  a  letter  that  arrived  on  my  desk  with- 
in the  last  day  or  two.  Is  there  anyone 
who  dares  challenge  the  right  of  this 
young  man.  who  wrote  this  letter,  to 
.speak  out  on  the  subject  of  discharges? 

I  have  refrained  from  wrillr.g  you  up  until 
this  time  about  the  dlschaige  situation, 
thinking  that  one  should  be  a  little  patient 
and  give  the  War  Department  a  chance  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  situation.  But  the 
air  U  so  full  of  propaganda,  QaiX-truths.  dis- 
tortiuns,  and  outright  lies    and  conscious 


sabotage  of  the  demobilization  program  that 
almost  all  of  the  thoxunnds  of  men  over  here 
half  wat  around  the  world  ore  fully  con- 
vinced that  they  are  going  to  now  have  to 
fight  forla  freedom  which  the  American  peo- 
ple and  *"our  way  of  life"  said  they  would  be 
returned!  to  once  they  had  fou^'ht  for  and 
secured  <he  "freedom"  of  our  country  and  the 
world.     I 

One  o'  the  most  vicious  things  that  has 
been  doi  e  Is  the  attempt  to  confuse  tlie  nec- 
essity oj  adequately  keeping  the  peace  and 
mnlntitli  ilng  an  adequate  defense  program 
and  tro<  pa.  with  the  program  of  returning 
Immedlfltely  the  millions  of  us  who  have 
seen  Ion  {  service,  much  of  It  overaeaa  away 
from  ou '  wlvee  and  families,  nnd  who  now. 
If  anybe  Jy  does,  have  the  right  to  return  to 
this  Stat  js  of  freedom,  that  was  an  axiom  of 
our  flgh  Ing  morale. 

I  do  n  >t  intend  this  letter  to  be  a  brief  of 
sperinc  t  ifltances  of  the  a*)Ove  sabotage,  half- 
truths,  aid  so  forth,  thnt  h:\ve  been  crammed 
down  th  (  tl)ro8ts  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  lere  completely  helpless  to  do  any- 
thing Bb  >ut  It.  In  the  meantime,  back  home 
propagni  da  Is  artfully  handled  to  placate 
you  ant  the  American  people.  There  are 
8,000,000  men  In  this  Army.  Enough  In  num- 
bers havj  been  discharged  In  thp  Stutea  to 
temporal  lly  placate  i^  lot  of  people,  no  doubt. 
And  false  statements  are  released  as  to  "elig- 
ibility" tl  nder  the  point  system,  and  the  num- 
ber of  mtn  to  be  returned  at  a  specific  time, 
troop  movements,  and  so  forth.  In  the  mean- 
time shtos  are  leaving  here  empty  for  the 
States,  lot  one  of  them,  but  a  lot  of  them. 
Marine  ( rewe  are  asking  that  their  ihlpe  be 
uxed  to  ake  soldlera  home  and  are  l>elng  re- 
fused by  the  Army.  Suddenly  there  is  a  big 
Nuvy  Da  t  program  In  New  York,  oetenslbly. 
iiccorciinft  to  Secretary  Porrestal.  because 
these  shftM  had  to  be  rrfltted  and  recrewed  on 
the  east [ooast-^Peorl  Harbor,  Ssn  rranclsco, 
Seattle,  Los  Angles  could  not  do  this  job. 
There  Is  suddenly  a  "shlppUm  shortage,"  but 
not  one  o  uke  Jap  prisoners  home  or  to  land 
Marines  >r  nationalist  troopa  in  China,  where 
they  can ,  and  are,  getting  Into  trouble  with 
the  Con  munlst  troops.  The  schedule  re- 
leased I  y  the  War  Department  on  troop 
movemei  it  to  AP  and  which  was  given  the 
people  b  ick  home  called  fur  77.000  troops  to 
le.'ive  he;  e  during  October.  Actually,  some- 
where b4tween  seven  and  nino  thuunnnU  left, 
and  the  Army  hare  having  all  thojlgures  has 
refund  o  release  to  the  Paclflcaa  the  fig- 
ures so  1  Dat  they  can  carry  a  dally  box  score 
to  tee  I  ow  things  are  going.  By  General 
M.-icArthjr's  official  proclamntlon  there  Is  no 
occupatiisn  of  the  Philippines,  and  hundreda 
and  thajsands  of  soldiers  are  here  doing 
nothing  but  taking  care  of  themselves,  mis- 
erable end  away  from  their  heritage,  filling 
up  the  r  inks  so  thnt  the  generals  can  main- 
tain the  r  commands.  Every  question  as  to 
using  shps.  all  the  thousands  of  pianos,  and 
BO  forth.  Is  met  by  passing  the  buck  to  some- 
one else  vague  answers  such  as  "Improper 
facilities  "  "authority  will  have  to  be  secured 
from  Washington."  "no  replacements."  "es- 
sentlalU;  ."  and  a  thnusnud  others.  The 
miracle  <  f  transport  and  efficiency  across  the 
ccun'lpsi  miles  of  the  Pacific  has  suddenly 
va-!Mica  Tliough  thcuspr.ds  of  your,'  •  -n-le 
ofCK^ers  lave  signed  up  for  the  "c  -y 

plMs  fl  n  onths"  and  the  streets  m.  ;....  of 
tffl^crs  dMng  nothing,  the  War  department 
has  not  -educed  the  point  ^-  '-  .  b^^low  75 
points  fcr  them.    Do  you  i  ;i.it  under 

the  potni  system  that  n  i  UiTiCcr  would 

have  to  itay  in  the  scr\  :  tl  years  and  3 

months  In  h.ave  75  points,  and  then  he  would 
only  be  :>llglble  for  discharge.  I  am  Inter- 
ested in  .his  principle  of  freedom,  but.  inci- 
dentally, someone  might  stop  and  figure  out 
wh.n  thl  I  Is  costing  the  American  people. 

The  conclusion  from  what  Is  happening 
over  her^  Is  simple:  The  Aimy  does  not  want 
to  denio^uiw  even  men  of  long  service,  is 
cotwclousiy  sabouglng  the  progrnm  to  hold 
on  to  lt<  tremendous  entrenched  power  for 
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at  long  as  possible  and  maintain  the  rank 
of  all  its  generals,  of  which  there  are  hun- 
dreds over  here. 

There  Is  only  one  answer,  and  that  Is  a 
simple  one:  Congress  must  take  the  matter 
In  hand  and  pass  a  law  requiring  the  Imnedl- 
ate  release  of  nil  men  wuh  at  least  3  years' 
service.  Something  must  be  done.  We  are 
hrlplcis  over  here  and  the  people  back  home 
nuist  know  that. 

I  am  enclosing  a  few  clippings.  Just  t.  few. 
to  show  ycu  what  the  situation  Is  over  here. 
Letters  come  In  every  day  to  this  Paclllcon, 
the  Army  newspaper,  and  It  Is  the  only  thing 
these  men  can  do. 

In  my  own  personal  case,  and  It  Is  com- 
paratively mlld<  what  am  1  going  to  do?  I 
am  33  years  old,  44  months  In  the  Infantry, 
17  months  overseas.  In  the  10  years  I 
practiced  law,  I  built  up  a  good  practice.  If 
I  don't  get  back  soon  even  the  possibility  of 
salvaging  something  from  what  I  have  sacri- 
ficed will  be  gone.  You  men  representing  us 
are  (<ur  only  chances  to  get  even  on  elemen- 
tary application  of  Justice.  Have  we  earned 
the  right  to  return  to  "our  way  of  life"? 

I  am  shocked  that  it  would  ever  be  neces- 
sary to  write  a  letter  such  as  this.  Certainly 
no  man  In  the  service  ever  thought  that 
once  the  war  was  over  this  would  happen. 
His  morale  was  the  hope  and  promise  of 
freedom  and  home.  We  were  at  nrst  ap- 
prehensive, than  alarmed,  disillusioned,  nnd 
soon  desperate.  Let's  cut  out  the  monkey 
business.  Get  us  home  and  then  form  your 
plans  lor  a  postwar  Army,  if  such  be  needed, 
and  then  everybody  will  be  satisfied. 


Radio  Addreiiei  oi  M  FrrH  Bradley,  of 
Michigan,  and  Huu.  Kuutri  A.  Grant, 
of  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  iKLU  BKALii  Y 

or  MICKIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Noi'>cmb€r  19.  194S 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  to  ex- 
lend  my  remark:;  in  the  Record,  I  Include 
my  broadcast  of  this  week  over  the  three 
Stntlnns  WSOO.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich  : 
WDBC,  Escanaba.  Mich.;  and  WMAM. 
Marinette.  Wis.: 

Representative  Bradlxt.  Ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen. I  have  another  very  pleasant  treat 
for  you  today  In  line  with  a  policy  which 
Z  hope  to  toUow  out  In  these  broadcasts 
as  frequently  as  poeslble;  namely,  to  bring 
Some  of  my  colleagues  Into  the  studio  with 
me  to  tell  about  some  of  their  experiences 
on  various  official  trips  abroad.  Today.  I 
have  with  me  my  good  friend  the  Honorable 
RoBcsT  A.  Orant,  representing  the  Third  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana,  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  who  left  these 
shores  June  7  with  a  special  committee  to 
Investigate  condition*  In  the  Pacific  and 
other  naval  conditions  In  other  paru  of  th'e 
globe.  This  committee  traveled  completely 
around  the  globe  In  a  matter  of  about  0 
weeks  and  covered  approximately  35.000  miles. 
Inasmuch  as  Representative  Jonkman  dis- 
cussed the  situation  In  Europe  after  VE-dny, 
we  will  skip  E^irope  today  but  I  am  going 
to  ask  Bob  if  he  will  tell  us  about  some  of 
the  conditions  he  found  In  the  Pacific;  re- 
membering, of  course,  that  he  was  there 
through  the  month  of  June  when  the  Pacific 
war  was  at  Its  peak  and  we  were  beginning 
to  get  ready  for  the  final  assault  on  Japan 
proper.    So  I  want  to  present  to  you  &ow 


my  good  friend.  Boi  Grant,  and  ask  you.  Bob, 
If  ycu  will  not  skip  over  the  details  of  your 
trip  to  Pearl  Harbor  but  bring  us  mere 
quickly  to  the  actual  conditions  in  the 
Pucinc  theater  as  you  found  them  when  your 
committee  arrived. 

RepresenUtlve  Grant.  In  the  flrst  p'.ace. 
Fred,  moy  I  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  be 
with  you  on  this  program  and  to  talk  with 
yuu  and  to  the  good  people  of  th?  Eleventh 
District  of  Michigan  I  well  recall  the  vUlt 
I  made  buck  home  >  vi  a  lew  years  ago 

when  yi  u  crowned  iier  Sports  Queen 

In  Alpena.  I  have  long  looked  forward  to  an- 
other visit  back  home  with  you. 

Brlefiy  our  Itinerary  beyond  the  California 
coast  was  as  follows:  Pearl  Harbor;  Palmyra; 
American  Samoa.  Both  Palmyra  and  Bivmoa 
huvc  long  been  tiny  installations  of  our  Nsvy 
In  the  Pucific  and  although  they  served  as 
vital  steppinK  stones  and  as  bases  In  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  they  did  not  fVgure 
much  In  the  actual  fighting.  From  there  we 
went  to  Noumea  In  New  Caledonia.  Amerlcn's 
large  Instsllatlon  there  was  reslly  the  base 
for  all  large-scale  fighting  In  the  days  of 
Ouadalcsnal  and  in  general  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war  In  the  South  Pacific.  That  Instal- 
lation Is,  of  course,  "rolling  up"  quite  rapidly 
today— to  use  the  Navy's  words. 

Representative  Bradley   By  that,  Bob.  you 

mean  closing  down  Its  activities? 

Representative  Grant.  That  Is  right,  The 
wsr  had  long  since  passed  from  these  shores 
and  instead  we  saw  miles  and  miles  of  mech- 
anized equipment  of  one  eort  or  another 
and  other  stores  and  s\i  wicked  around 

the  harbor  watting  for  us  to  move  It 

up  front.  Prom  there  we  bopped  to  Sidney 
nnd  Brisbane,  where  this  same  story  generslly 
prevailed.  Ptom  Brisbane  we  went  north  over 
Milne  Bay  nnd  up  to  Mnnus  In  the  Admiralty 
Islands.  Tills  tiny  spot  Just  a  few  degrees 
below  the  Equator  was  one  of  the  most  vital 
spots  in  our  Navy's  line  of  defense.  In  the 
ai)\:'  Pacific  war.    We  find  there  one  of 

the       ..        harbors  In  the  world.    tJncle  Sam 
has  spent  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  In  build- 
ing up  our  base  there. 
Representative  Bradlxt.  Is  that  one  of  the 

bases  we  intend  to  keep  p< -■ -ntly? 

Represcntntlve  Grant.  I  <  v  hope  so. 

pred.  the  A'  s  Islniids  Ituvc  U.'en  under 

an  Austral'  ilate  since  the  Treaty  of 

Versailles  following  the  First  World  War. 
While  in  Australia  we  talked  with  some  of  the 
onclala  of  the  Australian  Government  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  satisfactory 
nrrangements  cannot  be  mode,  whereby  we 
shall  maintain  our  installations  at  that  vital 
outr>ost. 

Prom  Monus  we  flew  north  and  spent  some 
time  In  the  Marianas — Guam.  Tlnlan.  and 
Salpan.  Guam  Is  nn  Impressive  looking  place 
as  you  approach  It  from  the  air.  jutting  up 
from  the  sea  as  a  natural  fortress.  It  Is 
more  than  30  miles  long,  contains  225  square 
miles  In  all,  and  with  the  work  on  the  break- 
water that  we  have  done  during  the  war 
bonsts  a  very  fine  harbor. 

Representative  Bradlxt.  The  construction 
of  that  breakwater,  Incidentally,  Is  the  only 
question  that  ever  came  before  us  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  In  connection  with  the 
Bo-called  fortification  of  Guam,  which  you 
recall  was  quite  a  political  issue  q^t  so  many 
years  back.     Isn't  that  correct?  ^ 

Representative  Grant.  In  fact,  Pred,  the 
question  we  were  called  upon  to  vote  back  in 
the  days  before  the  war  wasn't  even  as 
broad  as  the  breakwater.  That  harbor  was 
pitted  with  tiny  coral  reefs  that  were  a  hin- 
drance to  the  operation  of  Pan  American  sea- 
planes thnt  were  stopping  at  Guam  on  their 
long  fllghU  and  the  small  Item  of  gS.OOO.OOO 
that  was  debated  In  the  Congress  was  only 
a  provision  to  clear  the  water  for  the  opera- 
tion of  these  seaplanes  and  had  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  fortification  of  the 
Island  of  Ousm. 

RepresenUtlve  Bradlxt.  Have  we  since 
■pent  any  money  on  tlie  actual  fortification  oS 


the  Island  or  did  the  Japs  build  lorunca- 
tlons  while  they  were  In  control  ttaere  for 
several  years? 

Representative  Grant.  The  Japs  did  not 
leave  any  permanent  fortifications  thnt  were 
of  any  value  to  us  but  you  may  be  sure  that 
we  have  spent  many  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  In  fortifying  Guam  since  we  recap- 
tured It  In  the  summer  of  1044.  The  same 
thing  Is  true  of  Tlnlan  and  In  Balpnn. 
Where  once  impenetrable  Jungles  grew,  our 
S?at>crs  and  our  Army  engineers — Ood  bless 
them  nil— have  done  a  miraculous  Job.  Pred. 
they  have  built  many  airports  with  runways 
0,000  and  more  feet  long  to  accommoditte  our 
B-29's.  When  ycu  come  upon  one  of  these 
large  airports  you  find  not  just  oiw  strip 
8.000  feet  long  but  four  parallel  strips  made 
of  coral.  100  yards  apart,  each  of  them  pour- 
ing B  'J9»  into  the  air  at  the  same  time. 

Representative  Braolkt.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
you  comment  on  the  Seabeee  and  the  Army 
engineers,  because  it  has  long  born  my 
opinion  thnt  they  are  among  the  unsung 
heroes  of  this  war. 

Representative  Grant  Fred,  you  really 
have  to  see  the  Job  they  have  done  to  truly 
appreciate  the  miracles  they  have  performed 
In  this  war. 

We  spent  n  day  up  at  the  tiny  Uland  of 
Iwo  Jima— perhaps  the  hottest  and  dustiest 
place  In  the  world.  That  tiny  island  Isn't 
more  than  0  or  7  miles  long.  It  is  very 
narrow.  As  you  survey  this  tiny  spot  from 
the   top   of   Mount   H   '  i    your   eye   is 

caught  by  two  very  li<  .iine  cen.eterlea 

where  rest  the  last  remains  nf  thosf  thou- 
sands of  our  valiant  men  who  made  the 
supreme  saorlfice  to  capture  this  island. 

Representative  Braoixt.  Bob,  was  It  be- 
cause of  Its  location  that  Iwo  Jlmn  was  re- 
garded ns  such  a  strategic  point  that  we  had 
to  spill  all  that  blood  to  capture  s'uch  a 
tiny  spot? 

Representative  Grant.  Tea,  Pred;  to  be 
out  there  or  to  examine  your  globe  care- 
fully you  win  see  what  I  mean.  It  Is  roughly 
1,500  miles  from  the  Marianas  to  Tuklo. 
Practically  all  of  our  big  bomber  operations 
originated  In  the  Marianas.  Iwo  Jima  wna 
half  way  to  Toklo  nnd  right  on  the  beam. 
Jap  fighters  were  rising  up  t|pm  Iwo  Jima  to 
Intercept  our  bombing  missions  from  tba 
Marianas. 

Representative  Bradlxt.  Well,  of  courM, 
we  had  to  wipe  those  out  and  not  only 
that  I  have  heard  since  that  It  became  an 
Invaluable  haven  for  some  of  our  returning 
bombers  who  might  pcrhnps  have  suffered 
flak  or  fighter  damage  over  Japan,  or  wboaa 
fuel  might  have  bc>en  running  low. 

Repreeentatlve  Grant.  Yea.  Fred;  In  tact 
I  was  on  an  airfield  in  the  Marianas  one 
day.  watching  the  B-aO's  coming  back  from 
a  raid  over  Toklo.  Plve  hundred  had  gone 
out  on  that  raid.  Eventually  every  one  of 
them  got  home  but  the  point  Is  that  about 
100  of  the  600  landed  at  Iwo  Jima  on  their 
return  or  might  not  otherwise  hav«  made  It. 
After  going  back  to  Guam,  we  then  hopped 
to  Leyte,  the  point  of  the  Initial  Philippine 
landings  by  General  MacArthur  Just  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  and  from  there  we  went  up 
to  Manila.  In  Manila  we  saw  the  moat  com- 
plete destruction  we  found  anywhere  on  ovir 
visit. 

R-presentatlve  Bradlxt.  Was  that  destruc- 
tion catued  primarily  by  the  retreating  Japs 
when  they  saw  their  goose  was  cooked? 

Representative  Grant.  Undoubtedly  they 
did  a  lot  of  It.  but  the  finishing  touches  were 
supplied  by  our  own  heavy  artillery  after  we 
had  lost  a  lot  of  men  In  trying  to  recapture 
the  city  of  Manila.  Our  big  guna  were  drawn 
up  and  at  point-blank  range  the  walls  of  the 
Inner  city  and  every  building  within  those 
walls  was  levelled  to  the  ground. 

Representative  Bradlxt.  In  other  words, 
MacArthur  paid  them  back  many  times  over 
for  their  devastation  on  him  and  on  Watn- 
wrtght's  valiant  men  In  the  early  days  of  lb« 
war. 


VS/«    •«V/k«W|  Wtl^A  VJV 
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Rpprf«»iiUtivf  OtAHX  You  can  be  lurt  h« 
did.  in  •  thorotigb  laahinn. 

KpprtMoUtlvf  GtANT  We  left  Manila  one 
ntKht  at  mtdiiiRht  in  m  drtvtnfi  r«ia.  All 
l>Si)U  were  eztiniiut&hcK]  aboard  the  pUiir  as 
we  nearvd  the  Japancar-held  China  count  jUAt 
b«lo«  Hongkong.  We  landed  at  Kunmintj  — 
that  vital  rroas*roada  of  the  air  thnt  arrved 
nil  <(  our    traflto  eomiriK   int'     «  -  tK>th 

that  mming  rTom  the  Phillp'  d  that 

oomlUK   'over  the   hump"  tr  Wa 

made  •  hop  do»n  to  the  w  .  ^  .,  anl  of 
China— ChiinKklUff.  and  had  some  iiuoreatlog 
ae«Blon«  «ith  our  Amrricnn  AmbaaaAdor,  Pat 
Murley.  and  with  our  nwlitary  and  naval 
In  China, 
ntative  BaAoucT.  What  la  your  tm- 
on.  Bob.  of  thp  Interior  of  China? 
Itopreeentatlve  Grant  Fred,  when  you 
have  a  first-hand  look  at  the  tccmuig.  sweat - 
Init  mlllionA  in  China  and  in  India  together 
with  the  conditions  of  scjualor  and  of  poverty 
under  which  they  exist  you  become  quite 
convinced  that  we  could  dump  our  whole 
much-prized  American  standard  of  living 
Into  that  melting  pot  and  not  raise  the 
average  thereby  an  appreciable  detfrte — and 
we  would  have  lost  ours  in  the  l>argain. 

Representative  Bsaoiey.  In  other  words, 
then.  Bob.  when  we  talk  about  making  any 
appreciable  contribution  toward  feeding  the 
Chinese  coolies  under  UNRRA  or  any  other 
conceivable  program,  it  seems  Uke  a  meet 
hopeless  task.  Indeed.  What.  then.  Is  the 
economic  salvation  for  China? 

Rrpre*entative  QKAtrr  That  Is  true.  Pred, 
you  cinnot  make  much  of  a  dent  in  it, 
China  18  KoinR  U)  httve  to  work  out  a  lot  of 
her  own  problems  through  her  own  people 
and  that,  of  course,  la  a  long  process  and 
one  that  America  cannot  aolve  with  the 
stroke  of  a  pen,  About  all  wo  can  hope  to 
do  Is  to  teach  them  to  helj^them.selves. 

We  came  home  through  the  Midtlle  East 
and  through  Europe — acroai  the  AUantic  by 
way  of  the  Asorea  and  Bermuda— but  I  know 
that  BAaNiY  Jo.vkman  covered  Europe  well 
«hen  he  appeared  on  this  program  with  you 
reoently. 

Itepreeentattve  BaADLcr  By  the  way,  Bob. 
I  am  glad  you  mentioned  the  Aaorea  and 
Barrauda  becaua^wr  are  having  discussions 
right  now  in  oiu-  own  Merchant  Marine  and 
Flshorles  Committee  about  postwar  world- 
wide aviation;  specially  the  question  of  per- 
mlttlnn;  American  steamship  lines  to  operate 
air  Unea  In  ct^njunctlon  with  their  foreign 
service  I  assume  that  probably  you  landed 
not  on!v  •  !^^rmuda  an-  •:;!•  A.-  re.s  on  fields 
which      A  con.striu    •.;      w  Americnn 

money  b..-   ,  :  i!..i:iy  others  In  the  Far 

East.    The:  n         i^stlon  about  Just  how 

much  American  conunercial  air  lines  are 
going  to  be  permitted  to  use  those  fields  in 
the  future  I  wonder  If  you  would  comment 
on   that  before  up  rinse. 

Bepresentati  -  »  r  .t.  Yes.  Fred,  the  sit- 
uation ;(•  p.-  •;  ,  !  .  ..  rt  striking  example. 
Our    Tie:.    ~  li    :  :u  .1     stem     from     that 

famous  ;>0  descruyer  deal  tt.  !  t«sident 
Roosevelt  made  with  OrcRt  B  ••...  many 
months  before  our  entrance  into  the  war. 
You  will  recall  that  we  i?ave  Britain  50  of 
our  destroyers  In  exchange  for  which  we  re- 
ceived certain  rights  in  Atlantic  bases.  Fol- 
lowing that  up.  our  Government  has  spent 
plxjut  tP"  "0  r.  n  f  the  taxpayers'  money  in 
Bermuc:  v.,  u.-.e  there  one  of  the  finest 
airports  lu  the  world  It  was  constructed 
of  made  land  sucked  up  out  of  the  ocean. 
But  the  difficulty  Is  this.  Our  only  rights 
there  are  military  rights.  Our  own  Govern- 
ment by  its  voluntary  act  has  denied  the 
us*  of  that  vital  airport  to  the  commercial 
a-.r  lines  cf  America  for  99  years — 95  of  which 
are  yet  to  run  Bermuda  is  4  >^  urs  by  air 
from  New  York,  it  is  th  .,r  .-  distance 
frcMn  WashinKton.  Unhv.^  v  ;.  ,  -  ...  the 
AUantx  by  the  northern  t.  a'e.  Bermuda 
becomes  a  v.tal  stepping  stone  in  any  tran.<- 
AUanuc  travel.  Our  Government's  faUure 
to  protect  the  interest  of  our  own  nationals 


li  an  outatanding  example  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  Government  has  gone  In  playln ; 
Santa  Claut  to  the  world  without  any  ap^ 
parent  concern  for  the  future  of  our  own 
people. 

Repreaentntlve  BaAOLrr.  Por  which  1  aa- 
•ume  we  will  get.  n«  usual,  very  little  thanks 
from  the  rest  of  the  world, 

Representative  Osant  1  know  how  you 
feel  about  it.  Fred.  We  have  carried  on  this 
fight  for  a  long  time  and  the  majority  In  Con- 
greas  must  soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
It  ta  long  past  time  when  we  should  be  glv- 
Ing  mora  oono«rn  to  the  Interest  of  our  own 
people. 

Repreaentlitlve  BaAOLCT  Thnnk  you  very 
much.  Boa  Grant,  for  Joining  me  tt>dny. 

Representative  QaAt*T.  Thnnk  ytu.  Fred, 
for  the  opportunity— and  In  conclusion  may 
I  say  that  I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  the 
Eleventh  District  of  Michigan  reallre  the 
Outstanding  Job  that  you  are  doing  for  them 
In  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JC'HNSON 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29) .  1945 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, humanity  in  this  uncivilized  world 
appears  to  be  impotent  and  helpless  to 
escape  from  the  scourpe  of  war  and. 
therefore,  doe.s  experience  periodically 
the  sorrow  of  parting  with  Its  only  valu- 
able asset— Its  young  and  robust  youth. 

In  recent  days  all  of  us  have  witnessed 
the  intense  grief  of  parents  whose  .sons 
have  died  in  the  terrible  wars  which, 
thank  God.  have  now  come  to  an  end. 

I  have  a  very  talented  friend  with 
whom  I  am  often  in  disaRreement.  but 
for  whom  I  have  great  respect  and  ad- 
miration. His  name  is  Edward  T.  Paca, 
and  he  hves  in  Englewood.  Colo.  Mr. 
Paca's  son  was  killed  on  Okinawa  on 
May  20  of  this  year.  In  the  bitter  an- 
guish of  his  grief  he  has  composed  a 
poem  and  dedicated  it  to  those  slaugh- 
tered and  maimed  in  World  War  II, 
To  understand  the  spirit  of  the  great 
sacrifice  which  has  been  made  by  many 
parents.  I  urge  that  it  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  Congress, 

I  a.sk  unanimous  con55ent  to  print  this 
poem,  which  is  titled  "Our  Children,"  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

OUm    CHILDRKK 

(Dedicated  to  those  slaughtered  and  maimed 
In  World  War  U) 

They  stood  upon  the  threshold  cf  their  years 
Looking  with  eager  eyes  beyond  our  thoughts 
Into  their  world  of  Joycusness  and  dream. 
They  saw  the  future  as  the  future  is: 
A  place  of  plenty,  full  of  thoughts  and  things. 
Where  the  vast  pageantry  of  life  moves  en 
In  harmony  tiegot  of  gladsome  deeds. 
They  pitied  us  because  cur  gloomy  thought 
Built  barriers  between  life's  helping  hand 
A     :      :r  decrepit  vision,  tinged  with  age. 
inti.    bubbling  mirth,  their  frolicsome  de- 
light 
Their  clean,  sweet  trust,  their  guileless  haPDv 
hearts,  ^^^ 


ThtMlare  the  annala  of  their  brief  true  youth. 
Then  ^ame  the  demon,  with  his  hand  uf  law, 
His  lying  tongue,  hla  patriotic  ceal. 
And   a^lsefl    them   as   a  hawk   would   aelse   a 

(finch. 
And  iulUed  them,  and  Ailed  them  full  of 

jhatf. 
Then  told  them  they  must  kill  aa  they  were 

Ibid 
One  hundred  million  pernona  la  the  toll: 
The  fault  of  lust,  of  envy,  and  of  hate. 
The  hiarts  that  eorrcw  for  their  own  lost  onoi 
Canndt  be  reckoned  by  the  man  who  counts. 
HoatUltlaa  have  oeaaed.  we  pauae.  give  thanks, 
WhllelOod  the  mother  folds  her  weary  ones 
Tendel  and  lovingly  in  their  last  sleep, 
Her  heart  Is  bleeding,  sn^  her  •yes  are  wet, 
WhUejOod  the  Pother,  her  avenging  one. 
Ixioks  on  in  pity,  and  with  changeless  mind 
Declniee  His  will:  "Who  did  this  deed  shaU 

die." 


^ull  Employment  for  Returoiag 
Servicemea 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GALLAGHER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  16,  1945 

Mr,  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  one  of  the  authors  of  the  full-em - 
ploynient  bUl.  We  kept  our  soldiers  em- 
ploye0  at  home  and  abroad,  and.  in  my 
opinion,  they  are  entitled  to  be  employed 
when, they  return  from  the  armed  .serv- 
ices. I  We  hear  much  talk  about  taxa- 
tion. May  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Lord  tave  the  earth  and  all  of  Its  natural 
resources  to  the  children  of  man  so  that 
they  tould  be  employed  and  enjoy  life. 
The  0wners  of  these  resources  are  tax- 
ing the  people  of  the  United  States  more 
than  ihe  Government  does  and  it  is  time 
that  *c  do  some  .san"  'hinking. 


Resoliitions   of   Dutchess   County   Minis- 
terial Association 


;XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

^Monday,  November  19,  1945 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, t  submit  the  following  resolutions 
recei\-td  by  me  and  recently  passed  by 
the  Dutchess  County  Ministerial  Associ- 
ation, one  on  Feeding  Our  Enemies  and 
the  otiher  one  Against  Universal  Peace- 
time Militai-y  Training: 

FEEDING  CUR  ENEMIES 

Nothing  has  shocked  public  sentiment  In 
America  more  than  the  death  march  from 
Bataa:^.  when  Japanese  soldiers  were  com- 
pletely; indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  our 
soldier$.  It  was  a  crime  against  civlllzatioc. 
for  our;  men  as  prisoners  of  war,  were  at  their 
mercy. 

At  tie  present  moment,  the  Japanese  and 
Germatis  are  at  our  mercy.  Through  their 
surrenifler.  they  have  become  our  wards. 
Regard  ess  of  whether  we  like  them  or  not, 
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tra  will  b«  held  accounlabla  at  tho  bar  of 
hlntory  for  any  unneceaaary  suffering  we  may 
infltct  upon  thrm. 

This  winter  both  Japanese  and  Oermana 
are  taclng  death  '—  -larvatlon  by  tens  of 
thou^unda  and  .    hund-cda  of  thou- 

Bandi'    Our  ndnmn  ~     un  the  spot,  nro 

aware  of  this,  and  :  >;  nil  thry  can  to 

meet  the  sr  can  dc  :f 

UP   n«  a  pe<  i  "Ur  hum.  a 

in  to  support  them  to  the  fuU  in 
tu.  .<  i:'.orta. 

As  an  association,  we.  the  Dutchcsa  County 

Ministerial  AssocUt: ""Uc  of  New  York), 

r»!l  for  the  united  of  nil  American 

(  behind  thv  rf  our  leaders  to 

1  this  v.hcle:  atlon  which  will 

inevitably  Involve  wumeu  and  children  who 
have  been  innnr ent  of  war  guilt. 

(Copies  to  President  Truman.  Ssnatora 
Warner  and  Mrad.  Reurcseniatlve  LrFevre. 
Administrator  Hcrber'  Lehman,  the  Pough- 
kecpsle.New  Yorker.) 

RESOLUTION     AGAINST    UNIVERSAL     MILITARY 
TKAININC 

We.  the  members  of  the  Dutchess  County 
Ministerial  Association  (State  cf  New  York), 
meeting  November  5.  1945.  reaffirm  our  long- 
maintained  support  of  the  national  admin- 
istration's participation  In  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization,  but  we  deplore  the  la- 
mentable contradiction  of  the  program  by 
President  Truman's  appeal  for  the  continu- 
ance of  conscription  unc^er  the  name  of  uni- 
versal military  training,  as  a  permanent 
policy. 

We.  therefore,  call  upon  Congress  to  end 
the  draft  now.  because  with  the  end  of  the 
war.  and  the  gradual  re-^toratlon  of  law  and 
order,  and  economic  relations,  we  believe  that 
the  time  has  come  to  reassert  our  commit- 
ment to  the  wivs  of  freedom  under  law.  to 
aasiue  our  :  -e  are  endiiiR  the  use 
of  force  as  :  .  nt  of  nntlonnl  p<tllry, 
and  are  relying  on  goodwill,  the  use  of  confer- 
ence, and  the  "  " ourt  as  the  meant  of 

seliUnK  the  dr.  that  may  artae. 

Copies  to  Prr.suM  mnn.  Srnators  Wag- 

ner und  Mead,  am,  entative  LeFevre. 


The  Pearl  Harbor  Inquiry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NLLlY 

OF  WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  19,  1945 
Mr.  NEELY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Tim^s: 

THE    PEARL    HARBOR    INQUIRY 

The  Congressional  committee  investigat- 
ing the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  has  been  so  be- 
deviled from  the  start  by  partisan  wrangling 
on  both  sides  that  It  has  already  seriously 
undermined  public  confidence  in  its  fairness 
and  impartiality.  But  the  latest  conduct  of 
some  of  Its  Republican  members  In  par- 
ticular can  hardly  bring  comfort  or  satisfac- 
tion to  the  national  leaders  of  that  party. 

The  Republican  party  has  provided  distin- 
guished leadership  to  the  nation  in  the  past 
and  aspires  to  lead  it  again  in  the  future. 
But  republican  members  on  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor committee  have  not  only  attempted  to 
impugn  the  honesty  of  the  American  Navy; 
they  are  also  espousing  the  cause  of  Japan 
against  that  of  their  own  country.  And  they 
are  doing  so  in  defiance  of  all  the  historic 
evidence.  The  country  has  the  right  to 
know  and  know  now,  whether  these  tactics 


are  merely  the  reMJlt  o'  the  vtrategy  of  iht 
Individual  1  ■  d,  or  whether 

they  uie  pui ■.    .  ^  s.irategy  of  the 

Republlcnn    coi  ul    Irnderahlp.      It    la 

up  to  that  leaU^. ,.,..,>  nther  to  r  ■•<""■•?«  the 
slurs  caaw  upon  the  American  t^  lorcea 

nnc!  *■•  -  ran  policy,  or  to  utana  lom.ctcd  ot 
idd  .    Itaelf    with    them— If    only    by 

■llcncv. 

The  thesis  of  some  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bers was  stated  most  blui\tly  by  Re,)r«senta> 
live  CKARMAaT.  of  California,  whfi  he  de- 
clared; "The  Japanese  were  doing  everything 
In  their  power  to  get  an  acceptable  aiirerment 
and  pot  alapped  In  the  fnce  on  Nuvembcr  20. 
Th  war"    Representative 

Gr  ,  lo  the  famous  Ameri- 

can note  of  November  26,  1941,  which  those  of 
his  persuasion  prefer  to  call  by  Its  Japanese 
designation  of  the  "Hull  ultimatum."  There 
was  never  an  excuse  for  any  mistake  about 
that  note.  There  Is  even  less  now  In  view 
of  the  evidence  before  the  committee  Itself. 
And  only  deliberate  misstatement  of  the 
facts  can  now  sustain  Representative  Cear- 
HART'n  charge. 

The  record  speaks  for  itself.  As  early  as 
1931.  Japan  embarked  on  a  career  of  conquest 
as  amblticus  and  as  frankly  avowed  as  was 
that  of  the  Nazis.  She  first  subjugated  Man- 
churia over  American  protests.  In  1936  she 
concluded  the  anti-Comintern  pact  with 
Germany  and  with  that  as  a  backing  invaded 
China  the  next  year.  In  1940.  when  the 
western  powers  were  engaged  in  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  with  Hitler,  she  concluded  a 
hard  and  fast  military  alliance  with  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  prepared  not  (Jnly  to  drive 
the  "foreign  barbarians"  from  the  Par  E:\st, 
but  also  to  swallow  the  whole  Orient  In  her 
"copro.'-perlty  sphere,"  as  a  base  for  world 
conquest.  As  early  as  January  1041,  the  war 
lords  began  to  prepare  for  war  asalnst  the 
United  States,  including  an  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Her  cr*at  opportunity,  hailed  In  Japan  aa 
a  "divine  wind,"  cnir.e  when  Germany  In- 
vaded Russia  on  June  22.  1941,  thereby  se- 
curing Japan's  northern  flank.  Ten  daya 
later,  an  Imperial  Conference  prealded  over 
by  the  Japanese  Emperor  adopted  a  "crucial 
national  policy"  whoae  nature  was  revealed 
In  another  10  days  by  orders  for  an  all-out 
mobilization  for  total  war.  Within  2  weeks, 
Ja-)an  Invaded  French  Indochina,  to  pro- 
vide a  base  for  attacks  on  the  Netherland 
Indies  and  Singapore.  This  was  followed  by 
mutual  freezing  of  assets  and  virtual  sus- 
pension of  trade.  By  August,  the  Japanese 
fleet  began  to  assemble  for  "war  games"  to 
rehearse  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the 
plans  for  It  were  completed  by  September  13. 
On  October  5.  the  date  of  the  attack  was 
fixed  for  December  7  cur  time;  General  Tojo 
took  over  the  government  October  17.  and 
the  fleet  sailed  on  its  fateful  mission  Novem- 
ber 25,  or  24  hours  l)elore  the  Hull  note  was 
even  delivered. 

True,  the  Japanese  fleet  could  have  been 
recalled  If  a  settlement  had  been  reached 
before  December  7.  But  the  only  settlement 
that  would  have  recalled  it  would  have  been 
an  American  acceptance  of  the  Japanese  note 
of  November  20,  which  was  a  real  ultimatum 
because,  unlike  the  Htill  note,  it  contained, 
even  If  unknown  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment, a  time  limit  after  which  mUitary  ac- 
tion was  to  follow  automatically  And  that 
note  demanded  that  the  United  States  end 
her  long-standing  policy  of  supporting  China, 
and  not  only  supply  Japan  with  all  she 
wanted  for  the  prosecution  of  her  war  in 
China,  especially  oil,  but  also  compel  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  to  do  likewise.  Had 
the  United  States  bowed  to  It,  Germany  and 
Japan  would  now  control  all  Europe  and  Asia. 
and  this  country  would  stand  alone  against 
their  might.  Great  Britain  and  France  did 
not  need  such  a  humiliating  ultimatum  to 
declare  war  on  Hitler.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment merely  replied  with  a  note  oBerlng 


ft  broad  bMlsof  afNMMBt.  wli  ed 

no  ihroot  whiUever.  General  Tojn  hlmaelf 
haj  declared  that  he  accepu  respunalbillty 
lor  the  war.  Doe*  Mr.  QKAaiiART  w.uli  to  re- 
lieve htm  uf  Itr 


A  Soldier's  Letter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  0  ..l:  .Ki 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  WWIUIIHNTATIVM 


Monday.  November  19,  194S 

Mr,  OKONSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letters: 

Los  Angeies.  Calif. 

Dear  Frtend:  It  Is  possible  that  you  prevl- 
oualy  received  from  me.  copies  of  letters  from 
Staff  Sgt.  Roderick  Sheridan  Cooney,  MTO- 
UTC,  from  north  Africa.  Sicily,  and  Italy, 
but  this  is  probably  the  last  from  overseas. 
Thought  you  might  like  to  read  the  thoughts 
of  a  22-year-old  typical  Los  Angeles  boy, 
prov:  ■  to  be  a  student  of  Loyola  University, 
on  his  final  experiences  over  there.  He  is  a 
brother  cf  Platoon  Sgt.  James  G.  Cooney. 
USMC.  Just  dlEcharped  from  Marine  Ofllcera 
Training  at  Quantlco.  Va.,  after  2 '4  yeara 
service  in  the  Pacific  with  11  battle  stars. 
H.  McKenzle  Cooney  8CU  1976.  Enlisted  De- 
tachment. Torrey  Oener-al  Hospital,  Palm 
Springs,  Crllf .  and  Jack  Grattan  Cooney 
formerly  of  the  United  States  merchsnt 
marine,  Nclll  Laurence  Coor.ey.  senior  at 
Loyola  High,  Virr.lnia  Ann  Harris.  R.  N..  and 
Patricia  K.  Cooney.  and  a  aon  of  a  much  be- 
loved mother.  Marie  Ready  Coonijy.  who 
passed  on  while  he  waa  overseas. 

Patricx  J.  CdoNCT. 

LaoNoaN.  Italt,  October  29,  i945. 

DiAR  Pop;  Here  1  am  In  LeghorB,  Italy. 
Wish  you  were  here  Instead  of  me. 

I  have  deserted  the  lamp  of  learning  and 
"am  now  acting  as  a  supply  sergeant  lor  an 
Army  corrective  detention  cnmn  But  not 
for  long,  however,  since  my  numlx'r  is  coming 
up  and.  barring  the  unforeseen  but  expected 
hitch.  I  should  be  on  orders  to  return  state- 
side ere  the  week  Is  out.  I  therefore  should 
caution  you  about  writing  further  since  I 
will  be  leaving  within  a  month  and  would 
probably  not  receive  any  correspondence 
mailed  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter. 

And  so,  after  28  months  of  that  war  which 
was  to  perpetuate  the  rights  of  Joe  Stalin  to 
deprive  half  the  world  of  theirs,  your  most 
disappointing  offspring  returns  home  to  shed 
the  vestige  which  was  once  the  uniform  of 
the  United  States  Army  but  which  now  cloaks 
the  backs  of  half  the  people  of  E^irope.  The 
afore-mentloned  disappointing  offspring  is 
ready  to  come  home,  that  definitely! 

The  Mediterranean  theater  of  operations 
is  fast  becoming  history  and  most  of  the 
heavy,  and  virtually  all  of  the  light,  equip- 
ment 's  being  turned  over  to  UNRRA.  AC  and 
other  relief  organizations  for  whatever  mis- 
use it  may  be  put.  All  this  would  be  ac- 
ceptable since  we  cannot  now  use  this  stuff 
but  the  Eisht  of  an  immense  10-ton  truck  to 
be  used  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  gaso- 
line causes  me  to  ferventl  pray  that  the 
United  States  develops  another  source  of 
power  to  replace  vhe  oil  of  which  we  will 
have  none  very  shortly.  We  will  furnish  the 
gas  for  Italy  and  probably  Europe  and  then 
we  are  committed  in  the  Near  East  oil  fields 
which  are  even  no  7  clamoring  for  ft  war  to 
decide  the  issue.  j 

Your  son.  I 

Roderick  SHrairAN  OboNrr. 


»wc  ujiciesi  iH  Gur  own  na  . 


hearts, 


Regarti  ess  of  whether  we  like  them  or  not, 


Al%() 


ArPKXI'lX  TM  THK  rnyr.rrz 


^^ynXAL  RECORD 


Sttttfmcrit   ot    tlif   Couru:.i    for   Deir.ocra^y 

K:-  lEMSION  OP  I;;m AF^KS 
nr 

HON  je::.?H  clark  ealdv,  x. 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^'   'idau.  November  19.  1945 

M.  LlAUDWIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Spfaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statf  ment : 

THK   COUWCIL    rO«    DTMOCHACT    XTItGKS    SIX-POINT 
PSOOKAM  TOWAJIB  SCmNG  UP  A  WORLD  CO\-ESN- 

MKXT  ram  rtasT  kkxting  or  UNirro  nations 

ORGAJilZATION   ASSIMBLT  IN   JANCARY 

In  view  cf  ■tatement.s  by  Foreign  Com- 
ralssar  Molotcv  and  Winston  Churchill  con- 
cerning the  atomic  bomb,  the  Administrative 
Committee  of  the  Ccuncll  for  Democracy.  11 
West  Porry-seocnd  Street,  at  a  special  meeting 
itxlay  Issued  a  statement  calling  on  President 
Truman  and  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  to  take 
steps  tow.ird  a  wcrid  government.  The  CDun- 
cll  for  Democracy,  of  which  Raymond  Swii:g 
is  chairman,  having  considered  the  problem 
of  sovereignty  and  security,  recommends  that 
the  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation at  Its  first  meeting  in  January  con- 
sider the  following  steps  towards  conversion 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization  into  a 
world  government  to  control  production  and 
Uoe  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 
The  statement  follows: 

The  United  States  is  faced  with  a  choice 
between  unlimited  sovereignty  and  national 
security — it  is  no  longer  possible  to  have  both. 
Those  who  think  that  the  United  States  can 
"talk  tough" "t)ecause  we  are  at  present  the 
most  powerful  nation  on  earth  ignore  the 
fact  that  with  the  development  of  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  we  might  become  the  moet 
vulnerable  nation  on  earth. 

•Talking  tough"  makes  other  nations  won- 
der where  we  are  heading.  What  would  Amer- 
ica do  If  Russia,  for  example,  had  the  strong- 
est army,  the  largest  fleet,  the  greatest  air 
force,  the  atomic  bomb  and  was  "talking 
tough"?  There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  we  would 
regard  Riissia  with  suspicion  and  fear,  and 
■*«  would  prod  our  military  leaders  into  pre- 
l>arlng  for  eventualities.  The  other  naUons 
of  the  world  have  reason  for  viewing  us  with 
FUsplcion  In  the  light  of  our  own  tough 
statements,  aud  suspicion  breeds  division  and 


If  xrr  r("-)w  our  foreign  policy  to  t)e  based 
on  i  :  .  niic  concepts  of  national  sover- 
eignty, u  will  be  the  American  jseople — you 
and  yours,  perhaps— who  will  pay  with  their 
lives. 

Nations  have  frequently  ceded  a  measure 
of  sovereignty  to  gain  an  end  of  greater 
value.  Most  agreements  into  which  this 
country  has  entered  have  meant  some  limi- 
tation of  sovereignty.  The  important  fact 
In  each  case  ha*  been  the  value  of  what  we 
received   In   return  for  what   we  ceded. 

That  is  the  important  fact  now.  Scien- 
tists tell  us  that  there  is  no  defense  against 
the  atomic  bimb  and  that  there  is  no  secret 
at>out  It  which  cannot  be  solved  by  other 
nath'tis      Here,  then,  are  the  alternatives, 

1  U  .n  build  and  maintain  strategically 
located  r^&et  atomic  bomb  sites  and,  at  the 
slightest  5ign  of  tension,  have  them  alerted 
and  the  bt^mbs  trained  on  the  principal  cities 
of  the  dl-^turbing  nation.  Then,  if  their 
rocket  atomic  bombs  are  launched  and  we 
detect  them  approaching,  we  can  push  our 
l.  •  -.  too.  It  would,  of  course,  be  too  late 
to  i.i\c  our  cities  and  millions  of  Americans 
might  die  before  our  bombs  hit  the  enemy 
cltie«. 

2.  Or  there  can  be  created  a  world  govern- 
ment having  eoverelgnty  in  matters  of  secu- 


rity but  allowing  complete  autonomy  to  each 
nation  in  internal  affairs. 

What  we  mean  by  sovereignty  of  the  world 
government  in  matters  of  international  se- 
curity is  the  control  of  large-scale  armaments 
including  the  new  ultradestructive  weapons. 
We  do  not  mean  sovereignty  of  the  world 
government  in  matters  such  as  tariffs,  immi- 
gration,  waterways,   etc. 

Once  we  realize  that  there  is  Important 

compensation  for  the  relinquishment  of  this 
measure  of  national  sovereignty,  our  course 
Is  clear.  The  maintenance  of  national  se- 
curity must  not  be  sacriflced  to  the  illuBion 
of  absolute  sovereignty. 
The  creation  of  a  world  government  must 

not  mean  that  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion be  scrapped — it  should  be  developed  into 
a  world  government  In  matters  of  security 
by  strengthening  Its  functions  and  amending 
its  Charter. 

We  urge  the  following  measures  as  first 
steps  toward  such  a  development. 

1.  Limitation  of  the  armaments  controlled 
by  individual  nations  to  those  arms  essential 
for  internal  security,  all  other  arms  such  as 
rocket  and  atomic  bombs,  tanks.  Iiombing 
planes,  etc  ,  to  be  controlled  by  the  World 
Government. 

2.  Effective  and  complete  control  in  every 
country,  by  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  of  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  atomic  energy  so  that  it  will 
serve  peaceful  purposes. 

J.  Elimination  of  the  veto  power  in  the 
voting  procedure  of  the  Security  Council. 

4.  Immediate  universal  acceptance  of  the 
compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court — 
not  only  over  nations,  but  also  over  Indi- 
viduals, 

5.  Extension  of  self-government  as  soon 
as  practicable  to  the  dependent  peoples. 

6.  The  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  at  Its  first  meeting  in  January 
lt>46.  should  give  immediate  consideration  to 
the  foregoing  mea.«ures. 


r  act  )rs  -    f  a^Ji    ja    th'. 
L  0  '11  e 


-Contributing 
U'.timaie    Out- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HO>i.  JOSEPH  R.BR  Y(;i 

OF   SOUTH    CAROLl.N  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEINTATIVES 

Monday.  November  19,  1945 

Mr,  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  most 
excellent  address  delivered  by  Prof.  Louis 
D.  Bli<;s  to  the  Vaughn  Sunday  school 
class  of  Calvary  Baptist  Church  on  Oc- 
tober 28.  1945. 

Some  half  century  ago.  Commander 
Vaughn  organized  this  Sunday  schoor 
class  for  men  here  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. The  class  has  gradually  grown 
until  now  it  is  one  of  the  great  cla.'^ses 
of  the  entire  country.  Maj.  Daniel  F. 
Boone,  of  the  United  States  Army,  is  now 
president  of  the  class. 

My  heart  Is  filled  with  many  happy  memo- 
ries as  I  think  of  the  years  lone  aj»o  when  I 
stood  before  you  men  of  the  Vaughn  class 
regularly  every  Sunday. 

A'  the  Bliss  Electrical  School,  where  I 
V  .\  we  start  the  day  each  morning  with  a 
10-n.inute  chapei  period.  Everjone  attends. 
We  have  a  hymn,  a  few  verses  of  Scripture 
and  a  prayer.    Once  a  week  I  lake  a  few  extra 


minutes  to|  bring  the  boys  some  suggestions 
for  everydiy  living  wblch  we  believe  will  be 
helpful. 

Thirty  yfars  ago  a  Methodist  minister.  Dr. 
Frank  Craiie,  wrote  what  were  called  Four 
Minute  Esiajre.  These  were  syndicated  and 
widely  pi»jllshed.  He  became  the  most 
widely  rea0  writer  of  his  time.  It  was  esti- 
mated tha^  20,000.000  people  read  his  essays 
everj-  day. !  I  have  found  these  so  helpful  that 
I  have  us^  them  as  a  basis  for  my  weekly 
chapel  talks  and  hundreds  of  Bliss  trained 
men  throughout  the  world  are  constantly 
expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  help  they 
have  derivfd  therefrom. 

This  morning  I  am  bringing  you  three  of 

these  essa;  s  in  the  hope  that  you.  too,  mny 
find  therein  something  of  a  practical,  helpful 
nature. 

In  the  t  rst.  Dr,  Crane  offers  some  sugges- 
tions for  t  ttaining  success  in  life.  He  says, 
"I  have  be  ore  me  a  letter  from  a  young  man 
who  says.  'What  is  a  young  man  to  dt).  when 
he  has  reached  the  age  of  21.  with  no  special 
training.'  He  has  a  lot  of  ambition  beside 
ability,  bu:  he  finds  that  all  this  talk  about 
courage  aild  will  power  is  nothing  but  non- 
sense, for  whenever  he  seelLs  an  opportunity 
to  start  fipm  the  bottom,  no  one  pays  any 
attention.!  The  very  men  who  preach  oppor- 
tunity ana  rising  to  a  high  position  in  life 
by  hard  wirk  refuse  to  make  a  place  for  him. 
They  tell  fou  about  using  your  brains,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  don't  give  you  a  chance 
to  lise  thei^.    How  is  there  a  chance  for  such 


a  man?" 

Well.  lnih( 
until  21,  ^it 


he  first  place,  living  all  those  years 
thout  training,  is  a  crime.  But 
perhaps  Itjwas  not  your  fault.  If  you  ever 
have  childj'en.  however,  see  that  yotJ  do  not 
wrong  theii  as  your  paxents,  and  the  State, 
and  possibly  yourself  wronged  you. 

Still,  at  fcl.  you  have  the  world  before  you. 
Possibly  tl^ese  hints  may  help  you: 

1.  Don't  ibe  impatient.  Its  a  life  Job  you 
are  tacklin|g.  Set  yoinr  jaw.  Plan  for  years, 
not  for  to4:iorrow  only. 

Franklini  Roosevelt  once  said.  "The  things 
we  have  determined  wholeheartedly  to  do  are 
not  fulfilled  merely  by  desire,  but  through 
painful   toil" 

2.  Remeinlier  that  your  real  success  takes 
place  inside  your  mind.  It's  not  facts,  or 
others'  act^.  nor  events  that  matter.  Nothing 
matters  Ini  the  long  run,  but  the  temper  of 
your  splrlti  Keep  thinking  success,  and  the 
more  you  Are  rebuffed,  the  harder  you  must 
think  it,    I 

3.  You  s^em  sorry  for  yourself.  That  looks 
bad.  Flee  jthoughts  of  self-pity  as  you  would 
the  devil.  ^  Are  you  alive  and  kicking,  and 
have  you  (  clear  head  and  two  good  bands, 
and  are  y<  u  ovr.  of  jail?  If  so,  you  are  in 
luck. 

4.  Study 
spare  time 
eligible    for    a 
applied.    iHnd 


ni  venture  to  say.  your  waste  of 

in  4  years  is  enough  to  make  ycu 
doctors  degree,  if  properly 
out  what   you   want   to  do. 


up   a  course  of 


Say  it's  engineering.     Take 
study  in  tnat  direction. 

5,  Do  wil  what  you  can  find  to  do.  Do  it 
with  all  y«»ur  skill  and  enthusiasm.  Do  it 
better  than  anyone  else  can  do  it.  Do  it! 
And.  keep  tour  eyes  open  for  something  bet- 
ter. Be  elflclent.  Every  factory,  store,  and 
farm  in  tlie  world  Is  hungry  for  the  man 
who  can  cio  the  biisine«s  and  not  make 
excuses. 


reailc 


"Creation's  cry  goes  up 

Picm  age  to  cheated  a?e: 
Give) us  the  men  who  do  the  work 
Poi-  which  they  get  the  wage." 

6.  Don't  fret.  Don't  worry.  Have  faith. 
Believe  in !  yourself.  Believe  in  the  world. 
Believe  in  eternal  justice.  If  you  do.  the 
stars  wlU  light  for  you.  And  if  you  don't 
believe,  if  Jou  complain  and  get  it  into  your 
head  that  ^his  world  is  down  on  you.  why, 
it  will  con*  down  on  you  and  smash  you; 
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youll  get  what  you  believed  In.  Everybody 
dees. 

Be  persistent.  In  1934  there  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Bliss  Electrical  School  a  young 
man  named  Morgan,  from  Nanticoke.  Pa.  It 
was  in  the  depth  of  the  long,  hard  depression. 
Morgan  earnestly  sought  emplojrment  but 
could  find  nothing.  He  had  a  car  and  de- 
cided to  drive'to  Endlcott,  N.  Y  .  to  Interview 
the  personnel  representative  of  the  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corp.  Tills  corpo- 
ration employed  a  considerable  number  of 
Bliss  men.  He  was  courteously  received,  but 
they  told  him  they  could  not  use  him,  A 
few  weeks  later  he  drove  back  a  second  time 
and  made  a  similar  call.  Again  he  was  cour- 
teously received,  but  they  told  him  they  had 
no  opening.  After  a  while  he  drove  back  a 
third  time,  and  then  a  fourth  time,  and  then 
a  fifth  time.  When  he  came  in  the  sixth 
time  they  told  him  they  were  tired  of  seeing 
him  around,  and  they  did  not  want  him  to 
come  around  any  more,  but  he  went  back  the 
seventh  time  and  they  hired  him. 

7.  Be  persistent.  Fortune's  a  fickle  jade. 
If  she  does  not  say  "Yes  "  the  first  five  times 
you  ask  her.  ask  her  25  times  After  awhile 
she  win  favor  you,  for  she  dearly  loves 
importunity. 

8  Get  the  luck  idea  out  of  your  head. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  luck,  but  that  is 
not  what  you  are  looking  for.  What  you 
want  is  success,  and  there  Is  no  luck  about 
that.  It's  just  as  certain  as  the  corn  crop,  for 
those  who  know  how  to  raise  it. 

9,  Don't  expect  anything  of  anybody  except 
yourself, 

Joshua  I:  7-8:  "Only  be  thou  strong  and 
very  courageous;  then  thou  shalt  make  thy 
way  prosperous,  and  thou  shalt  have  good 
Euccess." 

10.  And  keep  cheerful.  Its  all  in  a  life- 
time. Meanwhile,  there  are  doughnuts  and 
coffee,  and  the  pleasant  sun  Is  shining,  I 
suspect  you  are  missing  a  lot  of  happiness 
because  you  don't  recognize  It  when  you 
see  it. 

"Getting  what  you  go  after  is  called  suc- 
cess, but  licking  it  while  you  are  getting  it 
is  happiness," 

Do  you  remember  what  Lincoln  said?  "I 
have  noticed  that  most  people  in  this  world 
are  about  as  happy  as  they  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  be," 

Psalm  27:  "The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  sal- 
vation. Whom  shall  I  fear?  The  Lord  is  the 
strength  of  my  life;  of  whom  shaU  I  be 
afraid?" 

"When  the  wicked,  even  mine  enemies  and 
my  foes,  came  upon  be  to  eat  up  my  flesh, 
they  stumbled  and  fell. 

"Though  an  host  should  encamp  against 
me.  my  heart  shall  not  fear:  though  war 
should  rise  up  against  me,  in  this  will  I  bo 
confident. 

"One  thing  have  I  desired  oi  the  Lord. 
That  will  I  seek  after.  That  I  may  dwell 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my 
life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  enquire  In  His  temple. 

"For  In  the  time  of  trouble  sliall  He  hide 
me  In  His  pavilion:  in  the  secret  of  His  taber- 
nacle shall  He  hide  me;  He  shall  set  me  up 
upon  a  rock. 

"I  had  fainted  unless  I  had  believed  to 
see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  In  the  land 
of  the  living. 

"Walt  on  ihe  Lord:  Be  of  good  courage,  and 
He  shall  strengthen  thtne  heart :  Walt,  I  say, 
on  the  Lord." 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  Dr.  Crene  wrote  an 
editorial  for  a  Washington  paper  In  which 
he  emphasized  the  Importance  of  steadfast- 
ness and  determination.     He  says: 

"There  are  some  men  who  can  obey  orders 
and  there  are  some  men  who  ca;i  get  things 
done.  It  Is  well  to  be  obedient.  It  Is  better 
to  be  resourceful. 

"A  resourceful  man  is  one  wao  when  he 
cannot  get  a  thing  done  one   way  does  it 


another.  He  keeps  trying.  When  it  Is  time 
to  quit,  he  begins.  When  he  is  licked,  he 
starts  fighting  again. 

"Attaining  success  in  life  is  not  llkfe  shoot- 
ing at  a  mark  with  a  rifle.  It  is  more  like 
trying  to  hit  a  mark  with  a  stream  of  water 
from  a  hose.  You  just  keep  on  trying  until 
finally  you  hit  It.  maybe. 

"It  U  well  to  know  how:  it  is  better  to 
try,  for  by  trying,  you  learn  how, 

"The  achievement  of  success  is  like  picking 
a  lock:  not  like  working  an  example  in  long 
division.  It  Is  like  starting  a  fire  with  damp 
wood,  more  than  It  Is  like  getting  a  chemical 
reaction  in  a  laboratorj-. 

"It  is  like  fitting  together  the  pieces  of,  a 
torn  letter,  more  than  It  is  like  buUding  a 
wall  of  brick. 

"All  the  big  things  of  life  are  accomplished 
by  trying,  trying,  trying.  Only  the  little 
things  can  be  done  by  rule  and  a  cheap  hand 
to  do  them. 

"To  paint  a  great  picture  means  an  In- 
finite number  of  approximations.  None  is 
ever  panted  by  rule. 

"The  man  who  falls  Is  not  the  man  who 
has  no  gift,  no  chance,  no  pull,  no  encour- 
agement, no  training:  It  is  the  man  who 
quits." 

Some  years  ago  before  the  days  of  sound 
there  was  produced  a  sUent  movie  entitled 
"The  Midshipman  "  The  scepe  was  laid  In  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  The  story  was 
of  a  freshman  who  was  having  a  hard  time 
adjusting  himself  to  his  surroundings.  He 
became  so  discouraged  that  he  almost  de- 
cided to  quit.  An  upper  classman  took  him 
under  his  wing  in  order  to  steady,  stimulate, 
and  encourage  him.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation the  upper  classman  said  to  him, 
"Remember  this,  a  quitter  never  wins  and  a 
winner  never  quits!"  I  have  had  that  motto 
engrossed  and  a  framed  copy  hangs  upon  the 
wall  of  cur  lecture  room  where  our  students 
may  see  It  every  day. 

Genius  is  the  inexhaustible  capacity  for 
going  on.  Edison  said,  "Genius  is  l  percent 
inspiration  and  99  percent  perspiration," 

In  my  office  I  have  another  framed  motto 
attributed  to  Edison,  "There  is  no  substitute 
for  hard  work." 

Training,  education,  and  the  like,  before 
you  go  to  work,  are  valuable,  but  it  is  the 
training  and  education  you  get,  by  and  while 
dojng  your  work,  that  count  most. 

There  are  three  rules  for  success.  The  first 
is  go  on.  The  second  is  go  on.  and  the  third 
is  go  on. 

You  can't  win  a  woman  by  the  rules  of  a 
book,  nor  can  you  make  biscuit.  We  had 
an  old  colored  woman  to  whom  my  family 
was  devoted,  who  worked  in  our  home  for 
20  years.  She  had  more  common  sense  than 
many  a  white  woman.  She  could  not  read 
nor  write  but  oh  what  biscuits  she  could 
make. 

Ycu  can't  win  a  woman  by  the  rules  of  a 
book,  nor  can  you  make  biscuit,  nor  get 
elected  to  office,  nor  build  up  a  trade,  nor  get 
yourself  liked,  nor  achieve  contentment,  nor 
get  to  Heaven. 

Life  is  an  endless  experiment. 

Wisdom  is  the  precipitate  of  experiment. 

Belief  is  the  spirit  of  experiment. 

Character  is  the  subjective  result  of  experi- 
ment. 

And  success  is  the  objective  result  of 
experiment. 

Psalm  1 :  "Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh 
not  in  the  counsel  of  the  tingodly,  nor 
standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sltteth 
in  the  seat  of  the  scornful. 

"But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord: 
and  in  His  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and 
night. 

"And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth  his  fruit 
in  his  season;  his  leaf  also  shall  not  wither; 
and  whatsoever  be  doeth  shaU  prosper. 


"The  ungodly  are  not  so;  but  are  like  the 
chaff  which  the  wind  drlveth  away. 

"Therefore,  the  ungodly  shall  not  stand  in 
the  judgment,  nor  sinners  in  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  righteous. 

"For  the  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the 
righteous;  but  the  way  of  the  ungoidly  shaU 
perish," 

The  third  essay  I  want  to  bring  to  you 
represents  Dr,  Crane's  faith  In  tht  ultimate 
outcome  of  life,  if  we  do  our  part.  He  says. 
"Mine  own  will  come  to  me."  I  like  to  re- 
peat this  magic  formula  over  and  over.  It 
Is  not  provable.  The  deepest  truths  of  life 
never  are. 

The  creeds  of  the  world,  that  have  led  men 
up  out  of  barbarism  Into  civilization,  out  of 
war  Into  law,  out  of  lust  into  love,  are  all 
inherently  dubltable. 

We  do  not  reach  these  sublime  conclusions, 
that  transform  our  lives,  by  building  Babel 
Towers  with  bricks  of  logic,  for  the  end  of 
all  such  work  Is  confusion  of  tongues.  We 
fly  to  them  by  the  airplanes  of  faith.  We 
believe  them.  We  do  not  know  them,  and 
the  best  things  of  existence  are  believed,  not 
known.  We  believe  them  becavise  we  are 
drawn  to  them,  because  something  in  them 
appeals  to  something  in  us.  We  believe 
them  for  much  the  same  kind  of  reason  that 
Impels  us  to  love  one  woman. 

The  most  usable  and  persuasive  wisdom 
has  never  been  included  in  the  encyclopedias. 
It  Is  felt  by  simple"  hearts,  even  as  sunshine  is 
felt.  It  comes  to  us  by  affinities  and  re- 
pulsions, as  mysterious,  yet  as  potent  and 
undeniable,   as  electricity. 

So.  mine  own  will  come  to  me. 
Unhastlng,  my  reward  approaches. 
Behind    the  mists  of   tomorrow,   stands   my 
Throne,  made  ready. 

My  place  Is  prepared  for  me.  In  due  time 
I  shall  occupy  it,  and  all  the  world  consent. 
Destiny  makes  no  mistakes.  It  is  not 
blinded  by  fear  or  favor.  Every  man  shall 
receive  his  penny,  and  I  mine. 

The  Great  Shepherd  never  loses  a  sheep. 
I  shall  not  want. 

In  my  closet  will  always  be  clothes  enough, 
In  my  pantry  food  enough,  in  my  bank 
money  enough,  in  my  acquaintance  friends 
enough,  to  last  me  my  time,  as  long  as 
I  am  needed  in  this  world. 

I  shall  not  worry.  Mine  own  will  come  to 
me,  I  shall  not  strain  or  chafe,  1  shall  not 
drop  into  the  weakness  of  petulance,  I 
shall  not  allow  the  sUly  fevers  of  premoni- 
tion. I  shall  not  poison  my  strength  with 
doubt.  Why  should  I,  when  my  own  wlU 
surely  come  to  me? 

Mine  own  will  doubtless  not  be  what  I 
fancy.  What  it  will  be  is  no  business  of  mine. 
All  the  time  I  spend  In  speculating  on  what 
it  may  be  is  wasted  and  breeds  disappoint- 
ment. 

Mine  is  the  simpler  task,  just  to  do  my 
work,  to  find  the  great  cosmic  laws  and  heed 
them,  to  love  and  be  happy.  For  mine  own 
win  come  to  me.  It  is  on  its  way.  It  Is 
stepping  surely  down  from  the  futtire,  and 
one  day  will  open  the  door  of  the  present  and 
come  in,  and  I  shall  t>e  satisfied. 

Psalm  23:  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd;  I 
shall  not  want.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in 
green  pastures ;  He  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters. 

"He  restoreth  my  soul:  He  leadeth  me  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness  for  His  name's 
sake, 

"Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  I  will  fear  no  evil: 
for  Thou  art  with  me;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff 
they  comfort  me, 

"Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies:  Thou  anointest 
my  head  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over. 

"Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life;  and  I  wiU  dwell 
In  the  hotise  of  the  Lord  forever."  , 
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"MT  wonc 

"Ijet  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day, 

I-  ".he  desk  or  loom. 

jj,  .or  tranquil  room. 

Let  me  but  Und  »l  iU  my  heart  to  s.'^y 
Wben  ?agr»nl  wUhai  beckon  me  astray, 
ThU   Is  my  work,   my   blessing,  not   my 
doom; 
or  all  who  live.  I  a  an  the  one.  by  whom 
This  work  can  bist  be  done.  In  the  right 
way. 
"Then  sliall  I  see  It  not  too  great  nor  small 
To  suit  my  spirit,  and  so  prove  my  powers. 
Then  shall  1  cheerfully  greet  the  laboring 
hours 
And    ciieerfully    turn,    when     the    long 
shadows  fail 
At-  eventide,  to  plaj.  and  love,  and  rest.  ^ 
BecaiiM  I  know  lor  me.  my  life  Is  best." 
—Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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HuN,  \XSM3  II.  BUFFlTT 

or  Mti  K        - 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O?  Rtl'KJLSENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  19,  1945 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sunday  Washington  Star  of  yesterday 
carried  In  full  the  letter  by  Chaplain 
Lawrence  Lacour  detailing  charges  of 
naval  sex  laxity  in  Japan. 

The  publicity  Riven  this  story  is  in- 
dicative of  the  growing  concern  over  the 
social  con.«;eqiienc('s  of  the  tremendous 
military  establishment. 

Editorially,  the  Star  proposes  a  genu- 
ine inv  ion.  lobe  followed  by  court- 
martiH      .    ■    '  dinss  if  the  facts  warrant. 

The  Star  editorial  follows: 

A    SHOCKr>I0    ACCUSATION 

In  the  news  columns  of  today's  Star  there 
is  reprinted  the  full  text  of  a  letter  to  the 
Des  Moines  Regist?r  from  Navy  Chaplain 
Lawrence  L.  Lacour,  United  States  Naval  Re- 
serve. In  substancf.  the  letter  charges  that 
the  Navy  authorities  at  Yokosuka,  over  the 
unanimous  protest  of  chaplains  assigned  to 
fieet  units  there,  hsve  set  up  what  amounts 
to  an  organized  system  of  prostitution  for  the 
personnel  of  the  fleet.  According  to  Chap- 
lain Lacour.  this  has  been  done  in  a  manner 
which  virtually  Icn^ls  official  Navy  sanction 
to  the  practice,  defp'.te  the  fact  that  all  or 
nearly  all  of  the  Japanese  girls  Involved  are 
Afflicted  with  venereal  dlse<ise. 

This  shocking  accasatlon  has  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Navy  Dep:u-tment  by 
the  Register,  and  Adn.irai  King,  asserting 
that  such  practices  would  be  in  conflict  with 
Navy  policy,  has  given  assurance  that  an  In- 
vestigation is  under  way. 

The  investigation  is  one  which  must  be 
pressed  with  vigor  and  without  regard  to 
any  Individuals  who  may  be  Involved.  If  it 
is  ascertained  that  ihe  charges  made  In  the 
chf>plaln"8  letter  aie  true,  the  responsible 
Navy  offlcers  should  be  brought  to  this  coun- 
try and  court  martiiJed.  If  the  investigators 
conclude  that  the  iacts  do  not  support  the 
charges,  the  Na\-y  should  make  public  a  full 
statement  of  the  basils  for  that  conclusion. 

The  American  people — and  especially  those 
with  sons  in  the  Nary — have  too  vital  an 
Interest  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  to  tolerate 
anvthlnsr  which  smncics  of  cf^mptacency  or 
w?;.-.--v  ■•  A  .  ',  'f  :i,>  N.,\-v  v;i;\ii-.-  :ts  good 
repu-i'. ■_•,•/•__  '.:  '.v.i;  s  _'e  lo  :'.  t.\\'  r>  investi- 
gation and  subsequent  action  art>  f  he  kind 
which  will  leave  no  room  for  ...-^uu:  or  sus- 
picion. 
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HON,  JACK  Z.  ANDER5.:i 

)F    CALrrORNI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .ATI  VES 

Monday.  November  19,  1945 

Mr.   ANDERSON  of   Calif orraa.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  the  unsatisfactory  hous- 
ing situation  which  exists  in  the  State  of 
California. 

The      following      thought-provoking 
newspaper   article  by    Charles   Raude- 
t)augh  indicates  that  although  there  is  a 
large  supply  of  surplus  building  mate- 
rials held  in  storage  very  little  is  being 
released  for  home  construction.    I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  National  Housing 
Agency  and  other  interested  Government 
agencies  should  immediately  investigate 
this  matter  and  ascertain  how  much  of 
this  surplus  material  can  be  made  avail- 
able for  home  construction.    Certainly 
our  returning  veterans  are  entitled  to  a 
better  break  than  they  are  receiving  at 
the  present  time. 

Vrrs   Can't  Build,  But  Wasehouses  Bulg« 
(By  Charles  Raudebaugh) 
Stockton,  November  10.— 'Vast  quantities 
of  critic; '  building    material — almo&t  fantas- 
tic amounts  of  sorely  needed  goods — are  ly- 
ing in  nearby  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments while  San  Francisco  and  her  veterans 
are  experiencing  an  acute  housing  shortage. 
Top   Washington   officials  of   the   Civilian 
Production   Agency,   peacetlrge   successor   to 
the  War  Production  Board,  will  be  told  Mon- 
day of  a  visit  m.ade  by  two  San  Frunciscans 
to  a  single  Army  depot  at  Stockton  which 
revealed  billions  of  dollars  of  needed  ma- 
terial. 

Edward  P.  (Slip)  Madlgan.  regional  direc- 
tor here  for  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpora- 
tion, checked  the  speedometer  of  his  car  and 
found  that  he  drove  27' ^  miles  through  lanes 
of    structural    steel,    water    pipe,    foil    pipe, 
crated    tractors,    and    other    prod\icts    now 
acutely  short  on  the  civilian  market. 

An  official  report  of  the  ClvUlar.  Produc- 
tion  Agency   notes   that   the   tractors   alone 
have  a  value  of  f2O.0O0.0C0  and  are  of  the 
heavy  tyise  which  the  lumber  Industry  has 
been  trying  vainly  to  get  ever  since  the  war 
ended. 

There  are  2.000  such  tractors  at  the  Army 
Elngineers  Holding  and  Issue  Depot  at  Lath- 
rop.  near  S.ockton.    They  are  still  In  their 
original  crates. 

In    addition    to    the    tractors    there    are 
acres  of   trailers  and  dollies  equljiped  with 
rubber  tires   deteriorating  In  the  sun,  and 
more  roofing  and  building  material  than  I 
have  ever  seen. 

His  report  states  that  there  are  tremendotis 
quantities  of  steel  pipe  from  2  to  48  Inches 
In   diameter   and   several   thousand   tons  of 
cast-iron  pipe.  Including  the  critically  short 
soil  pipe  so  urgently  needed  In  srr.all-homes 
construction. 

The  whole  picture  of  what  was  found  at 
the    Lathrop    E>epot    fits    perfectly    into   the 
gripes  of  returning  servicemen  wfco  are  un- 
able   to    obtain    hovLslng.     They    can't    rent 
houses  or  apartments  In  San  rranclsco,  and 
they  can't  build   because  of  Inflated  costs, 
due — among  other  things — to  the  saortage  of 
much  of  this  material. 

Bdward  Halloran.  regional  director  of  the 
rpA    •  V  f-.  *i  e  report  on  the  Lathrop  Depot 
1 ,1  K  '     w  i-i.ington  to  present  Monday  at  a 
natior.  verence  of  Government  execu- 

tives   -A......    IS    to    deal    with    reconversion 

problems. 


The  report  was  written  to  back  up  a  sug- 
gestion that^  the  CPA  be  authorized  to  go 
Into  depots  and  warehouses  In  search  of 
Items  Immediately  needed  lor  civUlan  pro- 
duction. 

EJiecutives  of  the  CPA  in  San  Francisco  de- 
clare there  is  at  present  no  way  of  estimating 
how  much  pnaterlal  is  being  held  by  the 
Army.  Navy.,  and  Marine  Corps. 

The  ex-sarviceman  who  desperately  needs 
a  house,  of  who  wants  to  buy  military 
equipment  io  longer  essential  to  win  a  war. 
says  bluntl|  that  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
hoarding,     f 

{         LinCBKR    HOAKC8 

A  month  iago.  according  to  the  CPA.  there 
was  75,Ood,000  beard  feet  of  lumber 
at  the  Navjl  Hueneme  base,  another  20.000- 
000  m  the  Jfavy  Oakland  base,  and  15.000.CC0 
in  the  Islaia  Creek  depot  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  lumber  at  the  Hueneme  base  alone 
represents  li.OOO  carloads — enough  for  about 
10.000  hoihiis. 

But  It  tJkes  more  than  lumber  to  build 
homes.    'Wlat  of  the  other  producu? 

The  CPA  executives  who  visited  Lathrop 
said  that  h^  saw  toilets,  washbowls,  and  sinks 
*y  the  tho\]  sands.  He  s.-iw  wire  and  cable  by 
the  thousands  cf  reels.  He  saw  everything, 
he  said.  Jeeded  to  build  a  small  city. 
Lathrop  Is  H  mile  wide  and  2  miles  long— 
and  is  pUe^  high  with  building  material  and 
equipment.) 

There  Is  I  not  a  veteran  who  hesitates  in 
telling  you;  that  what  exists  at  Lathrop  can 
be  found  over  and  over  again  at  dowjns  of 
military  or  riaval  Installations  of  the  country. 

Lathrop  Is  merely  an  advance  depot,  a  sort 
of  a  Jobbing  warehouse.  Imagine,  they  say, 
what  exlst^in  the  main  supply  dumps! 

vets'  center  bepoht 

In  centrist  to  the  vast  pile  of  supplies  at 
Lathrop  is  this  statement  by  Russel  A.  Owen, 
acting  dlrafctor  of  the  Veterans  Information 
Center  at  ^n  Francisco  city  hall: 

"During  October  a  daily  average  of  260 
veterans  c^me  into  the  information  center. 
The  record^  show  that  25.2  percent  of  them 
were  In  nefd  of  housing.  The  records  in  San 
Francisco  ihow  that  housing  is  the  blgge«t 
single  proflem  facing   the  veterans." 


Congressional  Protector  of  Small  Bnsi- 
ije.« — Article  by  Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
of  Texts,  on  Actirities  of  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business 


EXtENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  1  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Md)nday,  November  19.  1945 

Mr.  K^AUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  fxtend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
statement  by  our  colleague,  Hon.  Wright 
Patman.  the  able  chairman  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee,  which  was 
recently  Widely  published. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Small  business  Is  really  the  biggest  btislness 
in  this  cottntry  from  the  standpoint  ol  num- 
ber of  enterprises,  number  of  people  em- 
ployed, combined  production  and  importance 
In  spreading  prosperity  and  opportunities  for 
Individual  Initiative.  It  is  vital  therefore 
that  all  such  enterprises  are  not  only  pro- 
tected fram  elimination  but  their  vrelfare 
promoted  to  the  fullest  extent  if  we  are  to 
reach  the  goal  of  full  employment  and  en- 
able retu|-ning  service  men  and  women  to 
have  a  pltce  In  the  business  picture. 


ii-«iit--''ii*t. 
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The  House  Committee  on  Smt.U  Biislness 
Is.  as  a  consequence,  a  vital  congressional 
agency  that  concerns  Itself  with  the  Interest 
of  the  so-called  little  man  to  sei  that  he  la 
given  every  facility  to  develop  a  business  of 
his  own  without  restraint  from  monopoly  or 
unfair  competition.  This  applies  to  those 
now  in  btisiness  who  have  shouldered  the 
difficulties  of  the  past  war  as  w^U  as  to  GI 
Joes  who  have  ambitions  to  enter  some  biosi- 
ness  upon  their  discharge  frorr.  the  armed 
forces. 

Small  businesses  need  a  representative  con- 
gressional committee  that  Is  Independent  of 
all  Government  agencies  as  a  protector  and 
champion.  It  Is  that  kind  of  service  which 
the  House  Committee  on  Small  B  Jslness  seeks 
to  serve  as  a  mouthpiece  In  all  matters  con- 
cerning their  welfare.  They  cannot  afford  to 
employ  a  high-powered  Washington  represen- 
tative, or  to  make  expensive  trli>s  to  Wash- 
ington to  get  something  of  vital  concern 
Ironed  out. 

That  Is  Just  where  this  committee  can.  and 
dees,  render  service  before  such  govern- 
mental agenc.es  as  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. War  Food  Administration. 
CivUlan  Production  Administration  (form- 
erly War  Production  Board)  or  any  other 
branches  of  the  Government.  Through 
these  activities  it  has  corrected  many  com- 
plaints or  Ironed  out  many  problems  that 
have  Ijeen  disconcerting  without  the  neces- 
sity of  an  expensive  trip  to  Washington. 

Small  business  asks  no  favors  and  does 
not  T.ant  an  umbrella  to  cover  up  inefficien- 
cies. By  the  same  token  it  believes  In 
equal  opportunities  for  all  and  s-jecial  privi- 
leges to  none.  The.  chief  draw-back  to  the 
progress  of  small  business  ha.s  been  the 
favoritism  of  the  large  operators  whether  In 
production  or  distribution  which,  though 
professing  ability  to  do  a  better  Job  invari- 
ably require  special  consideration. 

Tlie  war  has  brought  this  out  forcibly  as 
the  small  manufacturer  has  h£.d  difficulty 
getting  supplies  until  his  ability  to  produce 
was  demonstrated  and  congressional  insist- 
ence was  insisted  upon.  Likewis?.  the  small 
crossroads  merchant,  so  to  speak,  was  handi- 
capped In  obtaining  supplies  of  scarce  mer- 
chandise. The  big  operators  were  favored 
as  a  course  of  least  resistance  by  certain 
manufacturers.  It  has  been  the  work  of  the 
House  Committee  to  correct  .these  abuses 
which  have  interfered  with  the  progress  of 
the  small  merchants  in  all  lines. 

Realizing  this  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
I  have  Introduced  H.  R.  4200.  which  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
It  provides  that  chain  corporations  operat- 
ing stores  without  a  profit  to  establish  them- 
selves in  a  community  may  not  deduct  such 
losses  from  their  Income-tax  returns.  It  has 
been  shown  In  evidence  In  a  retent  trial  of 
the  largest  chain  corporation  that  as  many 
as  4.374  stores  In  1  year  were  operated  at 
a  net  loss. 

This  practice  not  only  Injures  established 
retaU  merchants  by  forcing  destructive  prices 
but  It  is  an  unfair  method  of  competition. 
Aside  from  this  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  loses  revenue  that  would  otherwise 
be  payable.  In  addition  competitors  are  not 
able  to  realize  norm&l  profits  wtlch  likewise 
affects  the  flow  of  Income  taxes  from  that 
source.  In  the  end  small  business  and  the 
Government  are  Injured. 

Another  bill  which  I  have  Introduced  Is 
H.  R.  4201  to  amend  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act.  It  has  been  learned  that  a  few  very 
large  buyers  are  given  secret  advantages  In 
prices  despite  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
Under  this  amendment  all  manufacturers 
and  other  sellers  are  required  to  make  known 
to  all  their  customers  all  their  terms  as  to 
prices  and  discounts.  With  this  knowledge 
public,  secret  deals  with  the  few  will  auto- 
matically be  overcome. 

The  Houfe  Committee  on  Small  Business 
Invites  correspondence  from  smtll  business- 
men who  have  any  discriminatory  problems 
to  contend  with. 


Eighty-Second  Annivpryarv  cf  the 
Gettysburg  .A.acireis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  ii.  GROSS 

OF  PENNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  November  19,  1945 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  on  the  occasion  of  the  observ- 
ance of  the  eighty-second  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  Gettj'sburg  Address  by  the 
Gettysburg  Camp.  Sons  of  Union  Vet- 
erans of  the  Civil  War,  at  Gettysburg, 
November  17,  1945. 

It  win  be  82  years  on  November  19  since 
Abraham  Lincoln  stood  on  a  platform  at 
Gettysburg  and  In  2  minutes,  and  270  words, 
delivered  an  address  which  has  not  "perished 
from  the  earth." 

He  was  Invited  to  make  t:  few  appropriate 
remarks,  evidently  not  because  of  his  ability 
as  an  orator  nor  for  what  he  might  say.  He 
was  President  of  the  United  States  and.  as 
such,  would  draw  a  crowd.  The  committee 
in  charge  of  arrangements  came  very  near 
not  Inviting  him. 

Lincoln  spoke  about  the  government  of 
the  people  having  a  new  birth  of  freedom 
and  that  It  should  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
The  Civil  War  was  at  Its  height.  He  was  not 
sure  that  the  Nation  would  survive,  but  he 
did  ask  that  the  dead  should  not  have  died 
In  vain. 

The  heartaches,  the  grief,  the  hopes,  the 
prayers,  and  the  faith  of  a  liberty-loving 
people  were  expressed  by  him  In  simple 
words.  They  have  become  engraved  In  the 
minds  of  men  forever. 

Our  Nation  today  needs  leadership  of  his 
homely  virtue  and  simple  philosophy.  Lin- 
coln dedicated  himself  to  the  great  task  be- 
fore him.  Let  us,  a  free  people,  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  principles  for  which  he 
stood.  This  Is  the  only  way  we  can  suc- 
cessfully solve  the  grave  problems  confront- 
ing us.  We  are  the  stewards  of  his  trust  and 
faith  in  us. 

The  beauty  and  the  eloquence  of  the 
Gettysburg  address  remain  undlmmed  with 
the  passage  of  time.  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  any 
man  said  so  much  in  so  few  words.  Its 
brevity,  modesty,  and  simplicity.  Its  charm 
and  power,  mark  It  a  masterpiece  of  the 
purest  English;  and  It  still  stands  as  the 
oration  of  the  age.  The  cadence  of  Its  words 
makes  it  as  beautiful  as  a  psalm. 

There  were  those  who  appreciated  the  ad- 
dress. But  It  was  severly  criticized  by  many 
of  our  newspapers,  and  even  the  London 
Times  called  it  dull  and  commonplace. 

In  high  places  today  we  need  men  of  his 
homely  virtue;  we  need  his  simple  philosophy 
throughout  our  national  life. 

If  Lincoln  were  here  speaking  to  us  today 
I  t)elleve  he  would  be  saying:  It  Is  time  for 
a  new  birth  of  freedom  from  regimentation 
in  our  America. 

It  Is  time  for  freedom  from  all  forms  of 
intolerance. 

It  Is  time  for  America  to  live  within  her 
income. 

It  Is  time  to  demonstrate  that  constitu- 
tionally organized  freedom  and  truly  repre- 
sentative government  are  far  better  for 
America  than  communism  or  national  so- 
cialism. 

It  Is  time  to  emphasize  the  value  of  a  rea- 
sonable separation  of  local  from  Federal 
functions  and  of  the  executive  from  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  time  to  develop  dependable  prosperity 
through  Increased  production  and  widened 
distribution  of  nev  ly  created  wealth. 


It  Is  time  to  liberate  the  natural  strength 
cf  large  and  small  private  enterprise  and  to 
encourage  the  production,  distribution,  and 
sale  of  the  products  of  American  shops,  and 
farms,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  ThU 
means  seeing  to  It  that  our  economy  and  our 
Government  are  agencies  of  freedom  and 
progress  suited  to  our  needs  and  equal  to  the 
hopes  of  our  young  people  who  have  fought 
this  war  and  who  are  looking  for  results 
worthy  of  their  sacrifices  and  ihelr  efforts. 

Since  there  can  be  no  progress  without  the 
human  effort  needed  to  produce  the  stand- 
ards or  facilities  sought,  every  advance  In 
our  standards  of  living  comes  from  the  efforts 
of  someone  who  produces  those  benefits. 
One  man  alone  on  an  Island  knows  that  his 
condition  can  be  no  better  than  he  makes 
It  by  his  personal  efforts.  He,  therefore,  gets 
to  work  on  new  facilities  to  Improve  his  con- 
dition. There  is  nothing  in  the  pre.sence  of 
2  men  on  the  Island,  or  of  2.000,000.000  men 
on  the  earth,  that  changes  that  simple  fact. 
It  Is  through  the  combined  efforts  and  ex- 
change of  efforts  that  men  do  more  together 
than  they  can-do  alone.  In  any  Case,  howl 
ever,  the  gain  depends  upon  someone's  real 
effort. 

Today  great  progress  Is  being  made  through 
countless  Ecientiflc  advances,  labor-saving 
devices,  and  inventions.  Their  benefits  now 
contribute  so  widely  to  the  advance  of  man- 
kind that  each  generation  Is  better  off  than 
Its  predecessors,  although  each  Individual 
expends  less  physical  labor  than  did  his 
ancestors.  The  advance  of  mankind  will  be 
substantially  In  proportion  to  the  efforts  cf 
mankind,  and  civilization  will  suffer  substan- 
tially in  proportion  as  men  fail  to  make  the 
best  productive  use  of  their  ablUtiles. 

If  Lincoln  were  speaking  to  us  today,  he 
would  say: 

"Let  freedom  be  our  cause.  Let  us  go  to 
work.     Lest  we  perish  from  the  earth." 


Truman,  the  Man  of  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.LYLEH.  Bl-RtN 

OF   OKLA ,. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  19,  1945 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Har- 
ry S.  Truman  became  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  people  of  Oklahoma, 
my  people,  In  many  towns  on  many  oc- 
casions queried  me  on  my  appraisal  of 
Truman  as  President. 

I  replied  in  earnest  and  heart-search- 
ing sincerity,  "Truman  will  be  a  good 
President." 

To  my  people  I  said.  "Entcrt.ain  no 
doubt  about  Truman,  he  merits  your 
confidence." 

In  public,  in  private,  on  every  occasion, 
I  declared  my  faith  that  Truman  would 
justify  our  full,  wholehearted  trust  in 
■him. 

People  asked.  "What  kind  of  a  man  Is 
he?"  and  I  replied,  "He  is  not  vastly  dif- 
ferent in  any  respect  from  you.  from  me, 
from  us.  He  is  one  of  us.  He  is  a  aan 
of  the  people." 

They  asked.  "Is  he  capable?"  and  I 
replied,  "We,  the  people,  rule  America. 
If  we  are  capable,  he  is  capable.  He  Is 
one  of  us.    He  is  a  man  of  the  people." 

They  asked,  "Can  he  solve  our  inter- 
national problems?"  and  I  replied,  "Can 
you,  can  I,  can  we  solve  our  international 
problems?  It  takes  us  all,  he  is  one  of 
us,  he  is  a  man  of  the  people." 

I 


1 
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They  asked.  "V/ill  he  solve  our  domes- 
tic problems?"  and  I  replied.  "Will  you, 
will  I,  will  we  solve  our  domestic  prob- 
lems? It  takes  all  of  us.  He  is  one  of 
us,  he  is  a  man  of  (he  people.*' 

And  so  we  reasoned  together.  We 
laughed  together  over  the  childs  query. 
"How  big  was  Alexander,  pa,  tliat  people 
called  hun  great; "  And  we  realized  that 
America  Is  built  on  the  principle  that  a 
kinn  is  just  a  man  and  every  man  a  king 
mlf^ht  be. 

When  people  asked.  "Is  Truman 
great?"  I  asked.  "Are  the  American  peo- 
ple great?" 

We  saw  Truman  as  one  of  us.  We 
asked  ourselves.  "What  if  my  son  were 
President^"  We  saw  Truman  and  we 
asked   c  •'What   if   my   brother 

were  Prt  .  -  ;.  "  And  we  knew  that  if 
our  son  were  President  he  would  try  so 
hard  to  do  I!  '  t  thinR,  and  we  wouM 
be  anxious  ...  .  ^m.  We  knew  that  if 
our  brother  were  President  he  would  with 
all  his  mind  and  heart  try  to  do  the  rigt^t 
thing.     We  knev;,  each  of  us.  that  we 

would  try  so  very,  very  c  v  to  do 

the  tafk  and  do  it  right.  A:..;  ...  said  to 
ourselves.  "Truman  Is  like  us.  like  my 
son."  s«id  one.  "L  ke  my  brother."  said 
another,  "like  my  father,  like  me."  He  Is 
one  of  xxs.  He  J.s  ;i  I;  I  I  I  the  people. 
And  we.  e«ch  and  lUi. 
was  President  Hlsbei: 
ttM  story  of 

In  my  pu  .... 
Truman— I  know  Mm  well— and  I  know 
he  merit  r       .         ,    .. 

"I  kno  .       ;  onraso. 

"I  know  he  t«  a  mnn  of  ability. 

"I  know  he  l,s  a  man  of  strong  char- 
acter. 

"I  know  he  l.s  a  man  of  rxp<'rU'ncc. 

"I  know  he  Is  a.  man  you  can  depend 
on. 

"Truman  is  h  n  '  :    nun 

llmlUtlohi.  tM  li. : ..; .  . ;  t.  he  i.s  h;;!:.  i .  h^' 
will  do  his  dead  lovel  best.  It  1.^  a  Koud 
thing  for  America  that  Truman  Is  our 
Pwsldent." 

Those  were  my  v/ords  on  that  day  when 
Truman  became  I*resldeiit. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reiterate  and  re* 
assert  those  same  views. 

Were  I  to  speak  to  the  people  of  Okla- 
homa, my  people,  today.  I   would  say. 
I  Piesident,  he  merits 
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,1    :. 

^k  niA'  people.  "Did  you  want 

1        ;.,,■.,:           .,,•,■■ 

Hsvir. 

t  M       1     ' 

...  ..i  ..  li  ,i ,.    :  :  ,    .    ,  Uiinn.1, 

III       t 

I  him   !               ttlous  and 

<•                   '   111. 

Are  Wfl  w\.'  ;          criticise? 

We  expect  him  to  be  patient  and  con- 
siderate.   Are  we? 

We  expect  him  to  be  thoughtful, 
judicious,  and  fair.    Are  we? 

I  think  Truman  is  a  good  President. 

I  think  Truman  is  a  great  President 
measured  by  the  same  rule  that  meas- 
ured Jackson  and  Johnson  and  GarScld 
and  Lincoln. 

He  is  trying  to  do  what  is  right,  like 
you,  like  me.  He  Is  one  of  us.  He  is  a 
man  of  the  people. 


Sactalii^d  &!edlcine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Or 

HON.  HOM£R  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  19.  1945 

Xlr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
clo.ved  message  has  just  been  mailed  to 
me  by  my  devoted  friend.  Dr.  E.  J.  Mc- 
cormick, of  Toledo.  Ohio,  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  pa.st 
grand  exalted  ruler  of  the  Elks  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  one  of 
Ohio's  outstandin;;  citizens — a  man  un- 
•clAbhly  devolinK  bis  good  works  to  the 
service  ol  otlicrs. 

In  • 'HMon  to  the  statement  In  regard 
to  .  ci  mr'dicine.  I  wish  to  state 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  socialleed 
medicine  hospitals  In  Rus.sia  and  the  ob- 
servation.s  of  the  activities  there  con- 
strains me  lo  emphutlcally  say  I  hope  It 
never  happens  here.  This  is  not  .said  in 
critic:  m  of  that  country  nor  of  the  doc- 
tors there.  I  '  '"  hnj>e  no  ••vstrm 
rvor  arrives  wl  luimun  hndips,  cvfn 

thou:h  Uwy  be  treated  cfllcWiatly. 
lreat(  U  Ju»t  as  though  tliey  were  anjuia 
machine. 

■OCtAMSM   IN   NEW  ZCALAMII 

New  Zetland'!  tintn  medical  iiyit.em,  which 
U  Mupp.)iod  to  Krnrit  "frefl"  medlrnt  cftrit  to 
all.  U  breaking  down  under  thfi  wrirht  of 
abuse  by  patients,  doctors,  and  pnii'ir.i  mrd- 
dUng  in  gciiernl.  It  is  rcportrd  thnt  the 
Oovcriiiamt  uf  New  Zeulund  is  serljualy  con- 
sidering dlscuntlnuiuice  of  the  systHnv 

Tlip  rxperlonce  of  New  Zralaiid  In  . 
pie  of  wliy  manv  p«»i  pip  In  thin  r<    ;  vt 

slow  t4j  '  u 

to  u  N. 

tcni  A  minitUtf  euuld  cost  tUo  liv>.i  nud 
henlth  uf  aulUuna  of  pet;pla.  Tlie  |<jNiilon  or 
thri  utiHlUttl  proloskluik  on  the  qucMUon  o( 
n  !  Mi/rd  nirdlcin  Is  ably  staled  jy  n  lend- 
ill     (iiM'toT: 

No  tx<r«<in  nt  Intetllgnnrs  will  o]  pi  n*  con. 

sirucMvit  stMitO  liifflslatlun.  tuul  !(.«■(  of  nil 

thi>  on  whoTB  thiif  ronci-ra 

In  h>  It  Is  •XU'ittneU  rlim  n't, 

I  Minci    ^lii<ri>   c(<i  a 

it>-' mil.  ,.i.i    doaliuciiv*    piti<  I  iiiMiT'in 

Ixi'iii.-i,  .  V  when  ntliMlii'iitereU  by  an 

.11x1  an  MiUwoohrU  butrnucrscy. 

lein  Is  HM  provision  of  inedloal 

tii>tti  quality  to  Um  MsUoii  wUhuut 

<  uf  liboiiy.    iMriftce  of  >>»!>ii  iiber- 

II  to  uncrine*  of  urrntct  ■.  nnd 

,  -.,  i<Hii  of  «||,    It  la  not  li  >i  the 

\»              PI'  and  the  einpi<  :   this 

N                     !    '■'  submit  t"  ilsory 

t.i^  >  r  ,         a  medical  I .    ■    ,    <ii  a4- 

mii>ui«f«Kt  by  a  I^Mleral  bureauuiicy." 


From  Overseas  Servicemen 


SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

I  or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIYES 

Monday,  November  19.  1S45 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  lenve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  following  letters 
that  appeared  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
on  Novsmber  7,  written  by  men  in  the 
service  (iverseas: 

aCPLACCMENTS  WANTED 

Eighty  points  has  been  set  es  the  critical 
■core  for  discharge  of  medical  cf.icei-B.  5 
pcliUs  h  gher  than  for  cSlctr.s  In  ail  otlier 
branche-G  Newspapers  and  mngiizine!;  spread 
the  word  that  all  Army  medical  oflicers  oC 
80  potnti  and  over  would  be  caring  for  ciTil- 
lana  by  December  15  if  they  s.o  wished.  A 
teletype  ^rom  our  hl?:h(?r  headquarters  con- 
firmed (hat  medtc&l  offlcct-a  with  BO-plua 
points  w;!e  nonessential. 

We  do<  tors  In  the  Ninth  Air  FV)rce  sre  now 
told  thn'  we  will  huve  to  wait  for  repluce- 
ments  ti)  cr>me  be.'ore  we  cun  be  relieved. 
InstPRd  <if  80.  our  going-home  score  Is  set  at 
03  point! .  All  this  is  suptjosedly  due  to  dlffl- 
culty  inl  obtaining  replacements  from  t\)0 
Stntes  We  can  get  out  of  tli"  Army  vlih  80 
polnt.<t  if  [we  get  to  the  S'4ite«.  but  It  Ukee  M 
points  t<|  get  to  the  Stntes. 

And  t^e  crowning  low  blow— for  medical 
oflicers  Id  the  States,  45  points  are  enough  to 
keep  theii  there.  Thta  polK?y  will  redrco  the 
amount  }>t  available  repliKojnents.  and  ques- 
tions the(nll-out  effort  to  obtn|n  repltvcenionls 
that  we  |>elleved  was  being  made 

OamttM  EuKXM. 
Bighty-$ixth  right$r  Group. 


tttt 


I  have 
paper 
with  WW 
ton. 
manoed 
ton  job 

Is  thii 
usual 
ports  tloi 
}us«  a 
own  wn) 

We 
elate  xh\  i 
we  hsv« 
schPdul 
of 


MO  TJMI  roa  TOtTalSTS 

Just  flsUabed  rrsdiUK  in  a  Ixmdon 

regular  AmeriiMn  liner  MrvleM 

ly  salilnRS  botwern  New  Yoric,  fioe« 

BotAhamptnn.  and  Hnniburti  had  com* 

leptfinber  1.    En.h  vrMiel  Is  ii  IT.ftOO' 

ind  there  are  nix  of  th<*m. 

the  time  to  re..urn  to  business  ss 

wt^n  a  mllUoo  OI's  are  awuttlni  trans- 

that  will  tf<ke  them  home?    If  It's 

oC  money,  well   Kindly  puy  our 

bark  on  tbeee  civilian  shlfM. 

unjwtlllng  ETO  occupants  de<«vly  sppre- 

eatennf  to  tlis  loanas  elMsss  trlMn 

been  toM  that  our  rwdsplriywatit 

has  been  set  bark  a  month  for  "I 

shlppfag  apaet." 

TNRtX  PStKNDS  or  Clbm. 


In  baao 
to  pull  gu 
'2  huuisTiti 


OtJA«o  M^prY 

we  wtrt  told  Unti  the  prorer  way 
ard  was  for  a  man  to  bo  on  fur 
ud  oB  fur  4  for  n  :i-l-lu  ur  pcrlud 
and  lUfk  he'd  get  'J4  I'  <>re 

uow  puUtiig  four  un  ».  a 

week,    thla  hsa  been  gm  :<1 

wtrki  r4)w,    W«  ars  pron  <u 

rei  IS  srrive,  but  at  leant  <  'h 

of  U|v...«i.  .ikanla  luia  Just  betni  tniKi.i    •.  wii 
by  Recliioiit. 

One  of  our  rotu-nmn  |u  r     \»]\ 

oamp.   iuai'diiiK    liiiiisii  h« 

Bi'ltlsh  V^Alntaln   a   U)rre«mau   ilk'   pnlrul 
tbsrs,  tit). 

The  rate  of  rourts-nuutlnl  In  uiir  company 
Is  hluh  Sow  «ud  It  will  CO  hUiitrr  IX  w»  don'e 


f«t    ft 

wuoh. 


roftk   sooo.    This   aclteduls    is    luo 


(iftgned  by  98  Hi's.  Twenty*i>iiith 
lafaalry  Ueglment  ) 


APPFNPTX    iO  THE  C0NGRL66iuNAL  RECORD 
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\h'C) 


WHT  NOT  TAPBl  OTF  I 

Why  te  it  that  men  of  60  potats  and  crver. 
now  eligible  for  tfisctaarge  and  'sho  most  re- 
main here  until  shipping  spacf  is  available, 
still  must  work  8  and  9  hours  a  day  7  days  a 
weeic? 

Surplus  pools  should  be  created  where  all 
men  with  ASR  scores  over  the  discharge  level 
should  be  stationed  until  shlpotag  Is  avail- 
able. At  this  place  they  slwulil  be  accorded 
all  the  privileges  denied  them  diirlrg  the  war. 
Sightseeing  tours  through  tfce  Continent, 
furlov^is  to  cltJee  that  are  .*  "muet**  for 
every  BiH"opean  tourist,  stays  at  various  rest 
and  recreational  centers,  so  thiit  the  GI  cnn 
get  away  from  army  routine  as  miich  as 
possible. 

Sergeant  Oiwsetms, 
Biarritz  Armf  Univrrsity. 


Relief  of  Disabled  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDIIRSON 

or   CALirORNiA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESI3»ITATIVES 
Monday.  November  19,  1945 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tlie  Rico&B.  I  take  l^l^asure  In 
calling  attention  to  the  following  resolu- 
tion recently  adopted  by  the  Campbell 
Post.  No.  696.  of  the  American  Legion: 

Whereas  great  pr^sure  has  been  exerted 
upon  ths  administrative  agMidee  of  the 
United  BUtes  OoTernment  anl  ita  legkiia- 
tlve  branches  to  protlde  funds  for  ttos  res- 
toration of  devastated  countrlei  throughout 
the  world  and  for  the  rehabUltitUw  of  peo« 
pie  In  forsign  lands  wbuse  Uvoa  have  been 
disrupted  by  the  ravages  of  war;  and 

Whereas  it  has  l>een  rumored  and  reported 
that  the  Oorernment  of  the  I'nited  Btatea 
iDtenda  to  provKle  funds  for  these  purposes, 
dlrertly  or  indirsetljr  throufh  «glslattve  or 
admmuuative  aeUoa.  or  through  Isod-lsaae; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Oovernment 
owes  a  duty  of  care  to  Its  own  disabled  vet- 
erivns  and  to  able-bodied  veti-rans  whose 
homes  and  lives  have  been  dlsrtipted  by 
reasons  ol  the  war.    Now,  tberenre,  be  It 

ilesolved,  That  (without  paaslntr  upon  the 
merits  or  dsmertta  of  aid  to  th<>  dcvastaud 
countries  of  the  world  and  to  tl*i  needy  peo- 
ple of  foreign  lnnd»)  the  Ameilcau  Legion 
demand  that  the  Oovemment  ol  the  United 
Btatss  expend  for  the  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled veterana  of  this  crnintry  and  fi>r  aM 
to  vsterana  whoee  lives  and  homi>»  have  been 
disrupted  during  their  service  in  the  military 
foress  of  the  United  States  a  *\xi\  of  money 
tbot  Ihall  not  be  leas  thnn  thnt  e«pei\dtd 
or  M#VMMtd.  directly  nr  lndlre<tly,  for  the 
of  devastated  eoiinir>ee  or  the 
ftM€»   Of   MSdy   people   in    foreiim 

luitfir  wMl  to  N  fttrtlMr 

Kruotvf^.  That  the  Oovsrmnsnl  of  tho 
United  Btalst.  in  evary  af»pn>iHla«»on  of 
moneys  to  bs  used,  directly  or  Inrth-eetly. 
for  tUt  rsotomttea  eC  devaatat^tf  iruntnea 
or  ths  wHiWimiMoa  of  needy  Moplt  In  for. 
eign  tamtai  H  to  provMMI  tiMrt  a  snsllor  ttm 
be  apprupilMMl  IMC  M|PVIMN  WT  We  w% 


hf<'  onof  d*tohlO0»rtrran«  nf  thl<«  rmm. 

try I  Mr  aid  tOVtltrsBs  whme  >>■'",,«  i.nrt 

Itvee  hav*  been  Marvytetf  by  nn. 
war;  and  be  it  ftirtlMr 

JNMhwd,  TTiat  oopiM  Of  ttili  ifoohitlnn  be 
Mnt  to  the  IhMldiBl  d  tUt  Thtttd  Vutsa. 
the  prwMfnf  O0Nr  of  the  Vnttsd  Itates 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  Route  of  Repre« 

ZCX-Apf. 111 


sentatlves.  Hon  S«rRiaAU  Downit  and  Hon. 
WnoXAM  F.  KJiowvuufD.  Samators  from  ibe 
8Ute  of  CaliSoiate.  aod  Bobl  JIack  2L  Ah- 
BoaoN.  OoB«re^naB  from  the  Eighth  Co&- 
grccfiion&l  District  of  CalxfamiA. 
(Approved  Octohec  i».  1945  ) 


Ou-   ;'":•:■:.  ' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 


KON.  THO 


N 


:iV 


OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Morrdag.  November  19.  1945 

Mr.  JEI^KINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  glad  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  Col.  Francis 
Scott  Key  Smith,  a  member  of  the  Wa.-^h- 
ington.  D.  C.  bar  In  which  he  shows  the 
difference  between  a  democracy  and  re- 
public. Let  us  not  forget  that  oiu^  is  a 
reptilDlic  and  reco^niied  si  Use  great 
American  Republic. 

oua  asroBLic 

Jaoaes  Mr^'"~''  a  aiember  of  tbe  Con- 
stitutional Convention  which  framed  and 
propoaed  the  Constitution  for  adoption,  in 
advocating  its  adoption,  declared: 

"The  first  questloB  that  oOers  Itself  la 
whether  the  senerai  faras  a«Kl  aspect  of  tne 
Oovemment  be  strictly  rep«H>ttcan.  It  la 
evident  that  nu  other  form  would  be  recon- 
cilable with  the  fenttts  of  tbt  poopla  •  *  *. 
II  the  plan  of  tbe  CosTSBtUm.  therefore,  be 
found  to  depart  from  ths  rcpubUean  char- 
acter. Its  advocates  must  abandon  It  as  no 
longer  defenaJble." 

And  he  added; 

"Democruies  have  SYsr  been  spectacles  of 
turbulence  and  ooBlMlles:  have  ever  been 
found  incompatlbte  ntSh  personal  aeetirtty 
or  the  rlgbta  of  property  aod  have  been  in 
general  as  short  in  their  live*  as  thsjr  have 
been  violent  In  their  deaths." 

Santtel  Adams  also  about  the  asms  tlSM 
remarked : 

"Democracy  never  lasts  ioac>  It  eoon 
wastes,  aahauau,  and  nurdsra  Itaalf.  There 
tisver  was  a  dsatocrary  that  did  ■«*  oooMill 
suicide." 

The  ordinance  for  the  government  ot  tlie 
groat  Northwest  Territory  paaeed  by  Concraea 
in  July  1767.  during  the  tune  that  the  Con- 
stitutiunal  Convention  was  tn  soaaton  Us 
PhUndslphla.  provided,  that  tho  Stataa 
formed  in  said  tonrttory  when  admitted  hslo 
the  Union  may  adopt  State  cunstltutlotts. 
"Provided,  the  constitution  and  government 
so  to  be  formed  ahall  be  republican." 

Likewise,  section  4  of  article  IV  of  the 
CnnRtiiutinn  prnvldsi:  "The  United  States 
ahall  Bunrantee  to  tvery  State  in  thla  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government," 

Andrew  Jacltson.  seventh  President  of  ths 
imited  States  and  an  nd  sxponeut 

uf  deraocraey  svrn  (•  logardsd  ths 

Amerlean  ennstltutlnnal  (invprnment  as  a 
repuiillr  In  »"  "'  his  nfflt'i'i  "'"'  iinvutn 
irtteranpee,    .'  ever    i 

Inderal    f  uni    as    a    iijiuinn     in>ti 

nnre  apr  It  as  a  damociw^y  In  any> 

thing  he  wrnic. 

In  his  fRiewell  address  up<in  leaving  the 
freaidtnrjr,  he  tnskea  use  or  such  sxpreaaiuiis 
ss  "thf  htitorv  of  repttbiloa,"  "oltlstnt  of 
this  snwt  repuoMe."  "this  sreat  and  glorluvii 
republic."  And  h«  epeaka  of  "principles  of 
teonomy  which  ought  to  chanoMrtM  srery 
rcpwbhesn  fnTsnimfnt "  ^^ 

AfMlli  In  hi*  appeal  to  tovth  Osreltna  lo 
abandon  tte  nuiltflcatlon  ordtnanoos  Joeksoa 


said.  "To  Inspire  new  confidence  In  rcpub^ 
llcan  Institutions." 

Bequeathing  the  sword  presented  him  by 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  his  grandson 
Jackson  athnonlshed  that  he  "will  always 
nee  It  ta  defence  of  th«  Cor.gtltutloB  and 
gkvlaas  Union,  and  the  perpetuation  of  our 
lepuhihiau  ifstans." 

la  Ms  letter  to  Commodore  J.  D.  EUloSt. 
written  tn  March  1845.  a  in  tte  over  two 
months  before  his  death,  lu  which  he  de- 
clined a  tendered  honor  of  a  Sarcophagus 
for  his  remains.  Jackson  wrote.  "My  repub- 
lican feelings  and  principles  forbid  tt;  the 
elrfrplletty  of  our  system  of  jro\'emment  for- 
bW  tt.  Every  monument  erected  to  perpet- 
uate tli«  memory  of  our  hemes  and  states- 
men ought  to  bttsr  evidence  of  the  economy 
and  atanpUclty  of  our  republican  institu- 
tions; and  tJbe  plain  nees  ot  our  republican 
citizens." 

General  Washington  also  In  his  farewell 
address  twice  refers  to  the  republican  char- 
acter of  the  American  goremment  and  sys- 
tena.  At  one  place,  he  wrote.  "POretirn  In- 
flwnca  li  one  of  the  most  beaeful  foes  of 
repubMean  Kovenaaent. "  At  anochcr.  "Over- 
grown RkUitary  eatabitshmcnta  are  partlcu- 
Uirly  liosUla  to  rspubilcua  llbevty." 

The  purpose  throughout  the  entire  Con- 
stltuUoii  Is  to  subjucate  power  through  coki- 
blni\tlons  of  Instrumentalltlea— to  create  a 
^vernment  of  ths  people  b"  combining  the 
principlM  at  InSaMamt  artarloeraey  wnh 
those  at  sotmd  democracy.  The  ehrek  opon 
leglslstloa  esUMisbed  by  the  original  set 
up  for  two  housM  oC  Omgrwa;  the  ons 
elected  by  s  Stste  agency  to  iTprMieut  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the  other 
cfeeted  by  the  people  at  large  to  repreaent 
the  peoi>»e  or  pnpnjass  dearly  eemnnstratse 
the  purpose  to  romtois  the  nrlstncrailc  ntye. 
tern  with  tixe  daasoeralic  and  ao  preeerve 
both  an  Intelhgsnt  and  fair  gowrsfnent 
along  with  them.  It  la  a  system  for  the  pro- 
tection and  promotiuu  oC  individual  Initia- 
tive and  enterprise:  for  safogvasdUig  por- 
Bonal  nerurJty  and  private  proporty  and  the 
encouroRement  qf  home  and  f»»mlly.  It  is 
the  diametrical  oppoatte  of  eaeinllam  and 
communUm  and  the  two  ran  Sot  SSlst  to- 
Rothrr.  Tlis  one  is  for  human  Moposs  sad 
hsppiness.  the  oChs?  Is  deeenisnvs  of  both, 

A  system  whtrti  adtniiaUSgii  that  free 
advit  people  sul  jurla,  are  batter  aM*  to 
naanags  thair  pslTate  hiislnsBS  itoMS  tax  iwtd 
public  servants.  The  allsf  taDOeMf  the  Amer- 
iMMi  pwsple  is  to  tto  oossUlutMasI  rspttbilc 
at  ths  Umted  StatfHi 


BanvmioN  op  R£ma  k 

or 

US  MHMWSa        I 

IN  TKi  Hotmi  or  mrMWti  i  athtm 

M<mda9.  No9§mim  IP,  i»4S 

Ml .  PA r-'.vsKX.   Ur.  BpHksr.  under 
Irnvr  to  I  my  fomarks  In  the  Rbc- 

osi.  1  wtati  to  iMliidt  ft  Mtoi  I  r«* 

reived  from  a  mother  who  h  m  f>n 

l.n/.on,  toKPlhcr  with  »  rllppn  m  iho 

Dully  riuinoan  dated  Ni' 
This  letter  U  only  onr  oi  i.  uo  \n,<'.  l 

have  rooalvad  In  the  laxt  li-w  wr-eits  from 
the  boya  In  the  1  > 

lllei  tt  home,    x  ..at 

thtM  men  who  h  for 

so  long  still  find  thi.'iu»ulvt.»  4UanUcd  out 


A  \U'M\ 
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thpff  without  any  In 
o(  brtna  ^hipiMMl  home. 

Thi.H  policy  of  nrKlpri  and  Inaction  on 
thr  pui t  of  ihr  War  IVpurlmpnt  Ix  crcat- 

inv.  •  ,  it  Ion  llial  \n  sullrn 

and  a  \     i"  nil.  tlirsc  men  arc 

not  pn  <  r<<  and  thry  have  a 

right  t  •  iiirlr  Job  1»  finished. 

and  tl  wrll  dono,     Thoy  are 

lonKluK  to  mum  homo  to  tholr  fnml- 
lies— to  Kot  out  of  uniform  and  to  rtwumc 
civilian  llfo.  In  my  opinion,  this  policy 
of  Inaction  In  dl-charKlntf  and  rcturnlnK 
these  men  to  their  homcvS  Is  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  there  Is  so  much  oppo- 
sll'on  i  '  .   •.      . 

Intion.  '        .       t» 

on  the  Army  and  the  War  Department. 

Oh.  I  know  the  War  Department  is 
proud  of  the  record  they  established  in 
October  on  discharges,  but  that  still  does 
not  explain  why  so  few  of  the  high-point 
men  in  the  Pacific  theater  have  been  re- 
leased. Every  time  the  question  is  asked 
we  get  the  same  answer — a  shortage  of 
shipping  space — a  shortage  of  shipping 
space.  This  argument  is  wearing  pretty 
thin  with  a  good  many  of  us.  All  the 
shipping  space  that  we  po.ssessed  could 
r.o'  \\  we  suddenly  vanished  into  thin  air. 

'A  :  it  has  happened  to  all  the  shipping 
space?  \V:  •  IS  responsible?  Both  the 
Militarj.  .\:r  .::.s  Committee  and  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  ought  to  make  this 
question  their  first  order  of  business. 
Yes.  the  conscription  bill  and  a  lot  of 
other  legislation  can  rest  and  wait 
awhile.  But  these  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  should  start  an  inves- 
tigaiion  immediately  and  shake  down  a 
few  of  our  generals  and  admirals,  and  I 
am  sure  that  we  would  then  find  the 
shipping  space. 

Headquarters 
Detachment.  Seventy- 
r--~r  y^RTERMASTER  Battalion. 

APO  70,  Care  or  Postmaster, 
y    .-.CISCO.  Calif.,  November  :*.  1945. 
I  fm:  .\!    M :   Well,  the  mau  has  been  a  little 
V        t?ly.  but  I  guess  everything  Is  O.  K. 
t      K       ere. 

I  don  t  kno7'  what  Iniormatlon  Is  being  im- 
parted to  those  at  home  concerning  the  rate 
of  transfer  of  men  from  overseas  stations  to 
the  States  for  discharge,  but  for  your  in- 
formation, here  are  a  few  facts  about  the 
rate  of   transfer  from   Luzon. 

At  this  date  men  who  have  waited  as  long 
as  a  month  In  disposition  centers  for  trans- 
portation home  are  being  sent  bactc  to  their 
former  units.  Men  now  in  disposition  cen- 
ters have  adjusted  service  rating  scores  rang- 
ing from  70  to  100  points.  Sixty-point  men 
are  still  In  their  organizations  with  no  pros- 
pect whatsoever  of  going  home.  Recently  a 
small  number  of  men  left  Manila  Bay  In  a 
Liberty  ship  which  they  converted  for  trocp 
use  themselves. 

GI's  here  are  very  bitter  about  the  delay 
In  their  being  sent  home.  Some  of  the  fel- 
lows have  been  away  from  their  families  for 
36  months.  They  have  up  to  100  points  and 
cant  go  home. 

Read  some  of  the  letters  in  the  clipping  I've 
Inclosed. 

Write  when  you  can. 
Till  later, 

JE30ME. 

IFrcm   the   Daily   Paclflcan   of   November    1, 

1945] 

Mail    Bag 

HOCDWINKTD 

Bditor:  It  Is  rather  obvious  to  this  writer 
that  the  War  Department  is  saving  face  and 


iikit^R   <  and   th«   Antcrtcan 

jirojup  by  UucliKtKniK  low.polnt  men  In  th« 
HtatM  and  brlnKiiirt  ihrin  back  from  ncurar 
'  ■*  aiioh  n«  K\iri)|)p  nnd  Hawaii.     Thla 
'rt  A  fliir  Ktut  i»t  |i"'>l  rrcxid  »(»  r<irriitnll 
U'uuratlo  rrltU'i  I  la  of 

111)  (icctumt)  ni.  ,     rtn  at 

much  a  Inuiihing  utork  antnuK  ati  na  irm* 
purary  duty  nnd  rutntloii  have  been. 

It  la  our  piopiwnl  that  no  man  shduld  b« 
ffturnfrt  to  thp  suntm  or  dhrhnrurd  within 
th»  Htntra  with  Iphh  thitn  UU  polnti  until 
all  men  will  Muhtbaok 

from    nil    t  i    i.iey    b« 

uti.  iiiit  Is  not 
A  bad  sUuattoit 
.stuHiict  be  spread  out  rnihcr  than  directed 
n^ulnst  a  minority  which  Is  so  far  from 
home  they  can't  do  anything  about  It,  By 
thus  bringing  the  true  situation  to  all  the 
American  people  some  decent  action  might 
result  rather  than  some  hlRh-flowxa  figures 
that  do  not  tell  the  whole  truth. 

We  should  like  to  ?ee  some  transports  In 
this  theater.  We  did  not  ask  to  be  sent 
here.  Ninety-nine  percent  wanted  to  go  to 
Europe.  Why  should  a  man  actually  be 
punished  for  ppending  years  on  such  un- 
savory places  as  Guadalcanal,  Salpan,  or  New 
Guinea? 

We  should  like  also  not  two  Liberty  ships 
to  be  converted  (an  obvious  save-face  pol- 
icy) but  200,  and  not  next  week  but  now,. 
It  Is  nothing  short  of  Idiotic  to  "experiment" 
with  something  that  has  been  put  In  prac- 
tice for  3  years. 

Screaming  headlines  state  that  60-polnt 
men  are  eligible  for  return  November  1. 
This  makes  wonderful  reading  for  the  folks 
back  home.  They  do  not  know  that  there 
are  80-  to  90-point  men  over  here  and  not 
the  slightest  possibility  of  60-polnt  men  re- 
turning in  November  or  even  December. 
Any  day  they  miss  a  letter  they  figure  their 
boys  are  on  the  way  back  home.  Beautiful 
propaganda! 

Lt.  Col.  S.  P.  Hubbasd 

And  25  others. 

APO  718. 

NUMBERS    GAME 

EorrcR:  I  see  by  the  paper  that  the  Army 
expects  to  ship  only  77.000  home  during  the 
month  of  October  and  that  only  half  that 
number  have  left  so  far.  The  other  day  the 
ofBce  of  the  commanding  general.  United 
States  Army  Forces.  W^estem  Pacific,  pub- 
lished a  circular  (No.  46)  giving  the  list  of  re- 
deployed units  presently  located  at  Philippine 
bases.  Thla  list  was  14  pages  long.  We 
added  up  the  number  of  men  in  each  unit 
on  the  first  two  pages  and  the  total  was 
75.648.  Multiply  this  by  approximately  seven 
and  see  what  you  get.  The  Army  got  them 
all  o%er  here  In  3  months  and  all  the  way 
from  Europe,  too.  Strange  that  it  can't  get 
a  quartei  of  these  troops  half  that  distance 
now. 

T/4  Lawrence  Green. 

APO  75. 
BOX    SCORE 

Edttor:  Getting  the  box  score  on  discharges 
was  a  fine  accomplishment  and  now  that 
those  in  charge  have  committed  themselves 
we  hope  your  paper  will  dig  out  the  actual 
figures  a*^  the  end  of  each  month  so  we  may 
see  for  ourselves  just  how  accurate  the  esti- 
mates are. 

According  to  one  official  at  a  replacement 
center  here  In  Tacloban.  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  slowness  of  troop  movements 
Is  the  fact  that  Manila  is  "grabbing  off"  all 
the  empty  ships.  We  wonder  If  this  condi- 
tion was  taken  Into  consideration  at  the 
time  the  box-score  figures  were  made  up.  Or 
Is  Manila  going  to  be  the  only  replacement 
center  to  make  its  quota? 

In  closing,  we'd  like  to  add  that  If  some 
officer  here  In  Tacloban  will  offer  his  services 
and  experience  in  fitting  out  Liberty  ships  as 
Colonel  Dav.dson  has  done  in  Manila,  getting 
volunteers  will  never  be  a  problem.  Just  say 
the  word,  sir.    Furtheimore,  we'll  personally 


maka  tha  rcundi  of  all  tha  meM  halls  on  tht 
Island  and  plaad  with  thrm  to  rach  ton* 
trlbula  on*  M-S7  rooking  rauRt  for  the  bast 
rauso  in  tho  wurld 

T  4  Dkcrcr  BcNtTCH  and 
.  T  3  jAi-R  I,  AUkN. 

kRMOTI   CONTkOL 

Karroa:  T  ^Is  outnt  has  nearly  8  yaara  Qv»r> 
W«  0(  mt  to  the  Pacltlc  dlrvct  from  tht 
Wa  (fd  R«t  a  A*hour  stopovKr  in  I*Rn< 
riding  all  ovrr  tha  Pnciflc  Orran 
wa  dUemhaikrd  In  Manila  nnd  were  rant  tu 
a  amull  vllln^p  somr  00  milc^  north  of  Maalla. 
hart  we  have  bean  pulling  town 
■quawk  ti  thla— no  mail,  no  ciga- 
rcitrs.  no  b*cr,  no  pntchei*  to  clean  our  guns, 
no  pay  for  ^  montha.  and  no  brrod  with  our 
biggest  yell  of  all  Is  that  the 
men  with  o^er  EO  polnta  can't  even  get  aa  far 
as  Manila. 

CPL.  John  Torobino. 

APO  "<• 


atas 

KTO. 

ama.    Afttr 


since  bclni 
patrol.   Th' 


Delay  n  Discharging  Serviccmea 


EXXtNSICN  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  W.  LEE  O'DANIEL 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  ftpvember  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  29 >,  1945 

Mr.  O'DANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  letter  wtitten  to  me  by  a  soldier  on 
Bataan.  complaining  about  the  slowness 
with  which  the  servicemen  are  being 
sent  home.  I  also  have  a  letter  dated 
Linden,  Tek.,  November  5.  from  the  wife 
of  a  soldieir.  She  states  that  her  hus- 
band has  kvrltten  to  her  on  the  same 
subject.  I  have  also  a  letter  dated 
Austin.  Tex..  November  8.  from  the  wife 
of  anothersoldier.  The  three  letters  all 
deal  with  ^he  same  subject.  I  have  the 
originals  off  the  letlers  in  my  files  and 
they  are  pj-operly  signed.  I  am  not  di- 
vulging thf  names  of  the  writers  for  the 
protection  of  those  who  wrote  them.  •  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  three 
letters  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Reoord. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

f.*TAAN,  p.  I.,  ^ovctr  ber  4.  1945. 
■or:  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
r  our  meeting  at  the  Fort  Worth 
lat  stock  sHow  some  years  back  but  it  is  a 
cherished  n«mory  to  me.  My  approval  of  the 
many  fine  t  lings  you  stand  for  is  my  reason 
for  coming  i  o  you  for  assistance  at  this  time. 
My  probl<  m  is  the  one  of  getting  a  whole 
lot  of  soldiers  home  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  whlph  hurried  us  overseas  when  we 
were  needed^  Now  that  we  have  accomplished 
our  mission)  which  in  Itself  was  no  Sunday 
school  picnic,  it  would  appear  that  our  use- 
fulness is  ended  and  Interest  In  us  has  been 
abandoned  |iy  those  in  authority  to  lend  their 
Influence  in  hastening  the  pace  to  return  us 
to  our  homts  and  life  as  we  choose  to  live. 
I  know  thai  no  man  with,  your  affection  for 
people  has  let  this  problem  drop  idle.  We 
fellows  over  here  are  human  and  fully  real- 
ize the  enoi  mity  of  the  Job  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  skeptical  of  the  news  that  would 
lead  us  to  bdlieve  that  shipping  Is  the  bottle- 
neck when  ire  see  daily  the  same  ships  laying 
idle  at  ancqor  In  the  bay. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  same  type 
of  ships  we  rode  all  over  the  Pacific  are  Im- 
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(May.  Or  oouid  it  bt  tn*  >  thorny 

Nar  a  oo^trel  UUitn  bv  ' )  k  Rivan 

a  rich  pitrt  of  lift  lo  p)  (or  our 

homtt  when  wt  tottiiiirint  <  w  intsalon? 
Whattvrr  br  the  CMIM  af  tha  alitw  onemliou 

to  •'•WIW  V 

the  tr\iv  cMUat  la  ferottflit  to  It  rht  w*  nhall 
Ntt  an  immtdiatt  tnartaat  in  i  ur  numt>tra 
rtturnlhK  to  lift,  lovt  and  hnmt 

Wt  want  a  lot  of  plain  v\<'  '  -  trvncd  Tr«a« 
tru'h— nothing  mort,  not  i  ». 

T  for  yoiv  T«ry  beat  enoita. 

'  ''' 

r.mt-fv    Trr  ,  Novtmlff  5.  I94S, 
Hon.  W.  Lm  (. 

Senator  ft mn   ^ .  xa.», 

Wa.fhlngton,  D.  C. 

Dt\r  Mr  CDantki.:  Is  not  there  aomethlng 
that  can  be  done  to  make  Navy  rtleast  their 
men  faster?  The  Army.  Marines,  and  Coast 
Guards  are  way  ahead  of  the  Na  .y  with  their 
demobilization   of   men. 

My  husband  is  stationed  on  0>  Inawa  where 
he  describes  living  conditions  ns  terrible.  He 
is  a  storekeeper  with  only  42  points  and  Is 
not  eligible  for  a  discharge  tecniise  SK's 
have  been  frozen  to  44  points.  Tet  on  that 
Island  and  at  other  naval  bases  've  have  SK's 
doing  carpenters  mate  work,  electrician's 
mate  work,  boatswain's  mate  work,  mall- 
man's  work,  even  driving  trucks  and  picking 
up  rubbish:  doing  everything  in  the  books 
but  storekeeper  work.  Still.  SK'i  are  declared 
essential  and  have  to  stay  in  while  those 
other  rates  get  to  come  home.  Is  that  fair? 
He  states  that  there  Is  no  nccesisity  for  more 
than  one-third  of  the  men.  Ttey  are  actu- 
ally In  each  other's  way  and  th^t  It  is  not  a 
shortage  of  ships  because  between  50  and  100 
passenger -carrying  ships  have  ieft  there  in 
the  past  month  without  a  single  passenger. 
Many  more  that  could  have  carried  a  few 
more  men  have  left  and  hundreds  are  still 
In  the  bay. 

My  husband  has  been  in  2''2  years  and  If 
the  Navy  high-ups  have  their  w  ly.  they  will 
keep  them  all  in  Just  as  long  as  pos.sible 
because  they  like  their  power  and  rank  which 
they  might  lose  when  the  men  are  disch.'U'ged. 

The  waste  and  destruction  of  supplies  he 
describes  Is  beyond  comprehension  of  the 
people  here  at  home  who  have  never  seen  it. 

Are  the  people  here  In  the  States  going  to 
forget  what  we  owe  the  servicemen  now  that 
the  war  is  over?  I  do  hope  something  can 
be  done  to  get  them  home  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible without  harm  to  our  Nation's  security. 

Sincerely. 

AtJSTiN.  Trx..  November  8.  1945. 

Dear  Sir:  I  suppo'-e  you  are  tired  of  receiv- 
ing complaints  from  the  soldiers  overseas  and 
the  soldiers'  folks  at  home.  However,  Id 
like  to  regl.=ter  my  complaint  chieflr  because 
of  what  my  husband's  letters  say. 

He  Is  at  Manila  awaiting  transportation 
home.  He  has  71  points.  He  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  boys  are  very  much  displeased  with 
the  slowness  of  shipping  home.  He  sent  me 
clippings  from  the  soldiers'  new5pap?r,  the 
Paclflcan,  proving  that  the  schedule  for  ship- 
ping is  far  behind.  For  Instance  the  quota 
for  October  was  77.700  set  by  MacArthur;  only 
approximately  37.000  men  were  shipped  from 
Manila  port  in  October. 

The  depots  are  overcrowded  and  are 
hardly  accepting  men.  What  i?  needed  are 
more  ships.  The  boys  don't  demand  luxury 
liners  They  will  ride  In  anything  so  long 
as  it  is  headed  for  home.  The  Liberty  ships 
should  all  be  reconverted  instead  of  Just  a 
few  experimentally. 

One  captain  wrote  in  the  Paclflcan  that  at 
his  base  they  were  fixing  Liberty  shipe  to 
haul  Jap  POWs  to  their  homes.  I  qtiote  him. 
"It    ae«ns    a    pity    that    our    own    toldlen 


eoutdn't  bt  f\\*n  as  muflh 
thr  jK|)a  are  iM<<>ivii)|." 

H'lp  tht  l  homt 

a«f  so  dtpi^taiii,    ihank  you 


\  I'M 


'  ( 


tion  »■ 


.    T))ty  all 
mueb. 


"If 


Poitwar  Pcact  Probltmi  in  Europt 

IXllNUON  OP  HKMARX8 

or 

*    HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PinENGER 

or  MiNmmoTik 

IN  THE  MOUSI  or  HtPRlBINTATtVn 

Montiav.  November  19.  194S 

Mr.  PITTENQER  Mr,  BpcRkrr.  we 
have  heard  a  lot  of  dlsct^.sslon  and  have 
read  n  good  many  newspaper  Items  deal- 
ing with  plans  of  the  United  States  in 
the  postwar  period  In  connection  with 
occupied  countries,  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries, in  Europe,  following  the  endina  of 
World  War  II.  These  reports  have  been 
disquieting  and  have  led  me  to  believe 
that  something  is  wrong. 

We  are  vitally  interested  in  just  what 
is  going  to  be  done  among  the  conquered 
nations  In  Europe.  Most  of  us  want  to 
see  constructive  work  done  there  and 
proper  measures  taken  so  that  those 
countries  can  again  govem  themselves. 
The  only  alternative  is  to  have  the 
United  States  of  America  keep  our  Amer- 
ican soldiers  there  indefinitely  as  police- 
men. In  plain  language,  that  Is  Just 
what  military  government  means. 

We  have  been  reading  newspaper  arti- 
cles which  indicate  that  efforts  to  recon- 
struct these  European  countries  are  not 
working  out  satisfactorily.  A  few  days 
ago  I  notice  a  newspaper  item,  written  by 
a  newspaper  correspondent  in  Germany, 
who  said  that  the  United  States  Army 
was  requesting  American  food  supplies 
for  Germany  of  over  750,000  tons,  and 
that  food  was  really  needed  to  prevent 
star\ation  until  the  next  harvest.  There 
Is.  of  course,  more  to  this  article,  but  It 
does  not  satisfy  me  that  reconstruction 
work  is  going  on  properly  in  Europe. 

Then  there  is  another  article  in  the 
same  newspaper  which  purports  to  speak 
for  official  Washington  and  for  the  Presi- 
dent's War  Relief  Control  Board.  This 
article  conflicts  in  a  way  with  the  other 
articJe,  and  I  quote  it  In  full  because  of 
the  many  implications.  It  appears  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  for  Friday,  No- 
vember 9.  and  is  as  follows: 

PT.IV.^TE    UNITED    STATES   RXLIZT    DENIED   CIKMANS 

Private  and  rel  glous  grcups  seeking  to 
send  food,  clothing,  and  money  Into  Ger- 
many have  found  no  sjTnpathy  so  far  In  offl- 
clal  W.ishlngton. 

The  President's  War  Relief  Control  Board, 
which  must  grant  permission  for  foreign  re- 
lief activities,  has  denied  the  four  applica- 
tions made  to  It  to  date  for  German  relief. 

All  of  these,  according  to  James  Brunot, 
executive  director,  were  by  txjna  flde  grovps. 
Three  of  the  appllcationa  were  from  church 
organizations. 

A  spokesman  for  the  OlvU  Affairs  Section 
of     the    War     Department     said     the     Army 

couldn't  and  wouldn't  handle  private  relief 
for  Germans  unless  It  were  bo  ordered. 

HOW  TO  GET  rr  IK? 

•If  they  raised  $100,000  To  send  Into  Ger- 
many, there  wouldn't  be  any  way  to  get  It 


in  "  said  tht  Army 

tut«il»ar  l«dm  loM  of  t'     '  , 

wottMal  to  Mf  way  10  |tt  t 

Tha  iiMlNaaMMi  poUilad  out  tl 
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aid  lo  h(  .p  umiU  ill .... »  . ...  y, 

"That  U  an  Army  u\l»«loi>."  eiiucluded  tht 
■pokesmon. 

The  foregoinit  article  flatly  con'  •  •'-'•"•r 
another  article  to  which  I  have  :  i 

which  bears  this  hoarihne:  'Army  asks 
food  to  feed  German>.  "  TheiT  is  Just 
simply  something  wrong  In  the  way  the 
postwar  program  Is  being  handled  over 
there. 

Then,  Mr  Speaker.  In  another  news- 
paper a  few  days  ago  wc  were  told  In 
headlines  from  a  foreign  correspondent 
that  "prisoners  returned  to  Yanks  by 
French  found  unfit  to  work."  Then  fol- 
lows a  rather  gruesome  article,  indicat- 
ing that  war  prisoners  had  not  been  given 
sufficient  food.  This  spelLs  out  a  condi- 
tion that  is  not  exactly  slavery.  It  is 
worse  than  slavery. 

A  couple  of  days  ago  I  happened  to 
meet  an  Army  oflBcer  who  had  been  in 
Europe,  in  occupied  territory,  and  who 
was  willing  to  answer  some  quesUons  in 
reference  to  just  what  was  l)eing  done 
to  rehabilitate  those  war-torn  countries. 
He  could  not.  of  course,  permit  his  name 
to  be  used,  but  he  told  me  plenty.  He 
rather  indicated  that  the  Army  was  fol- 
lowing orders  from  "higher-ups"  some- 
where here  in  Washington  and  without 
any  hesitation  expres.sed  his  rather  vig- 
orous disapproval  of  the  entire  program. 

I  do  not  now  spell  out  the  details,  but 
they  indicate  that  somet>ody.  someplace, 
somewhere  wants  the  reconstruction  pe- 
riod to  be  a  punishment  period.  The 
statements  made  to  me  also  indicate 
clearly  that  policies  are  being  formulated 
by  some  person  or  persons  wlao  are  either 
lacking  in  common  sense  or  else  have  a 
lot  of  wrong  conceptions  about  things. 

Naturally,  with  Gen.  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower right  here,  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
how  he  is  getting  along  over  there.  But 
we  are  all  familiar  with  Army  procedure. 
No  one  talks  out  of  turn.  Naturally,  if  I 
asked  Gen.  Dwight  Ei.senhower  any  ques- 
tions, he  would  look  at  me  with  an  au- 
thoritative expression  and  answer  me 
with  an  air  of  finality  to  the  effect  that 
our  postwar  program  in  conquered  coun- 
tries In  Europe  Ls  going  along  fine.  He 
•  might  not  mean  a  word  of  it.  because  he 
simply  is  not  going  to  talk  out  of  turn. 
He  is  carrying  out  orders,  and  part  of  his 
orders  Is  to  tell  you  that  ex-erything  is 
fine. 

This  reminds  me  of  what  happened  to 
Gen.  George  Patton,  who  i.«5  rated  quite 
a  soldier  among  some  of  our  folks.  He  Is 
supposed  to  have  had  a  few  original  ideas 
about  how  to  run  the  government  of 
conquered     countries.      He     expressed 


EDirrn:  it  Is  rather  obvious  to  this  writer 
thai  the  War  Department  is  saving  face  and 


volunteers  will  never  be  a  problem.    Just  say 
the  word,  sir.    Furthei more,  we'll  personally 


It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  the  same  type 
of  ships  we  rode  all  over  the  Pacilic  are  Im- 
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opinions.    He  talked  out  of  turn.    And 
so  they  put  him  in  the  doRhouse. 

Wlio  did  this?  Who  ordered  General 
Elsenhower  to  chastise  this  modest  young 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Patton?  I  would 
like  to  know.  I  think  the  Members  of 
the  House  would  like  to  know. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  the  way 
things  are  being  handled  in  occupied  ter- 
ritory in  Europe  is  horrible  by  compari- 
.son  with  the  way  Gen.  Dougla.s  Mac- 
Arthur  has  handled  the  situation  in 
Japan.  MacArthur  has  his  critics,  and 
they  are  sharp  ones.  A  lot  of  fellow 
travelers  would  like  to  catch  him  making 
mi-stakes.  All  reports  we  get  indicate 
that  the  military  government  of  Japan, 
contrasted  with  the  dismal  failure  of  the 
military  goverment  in  Europe,  has  been 
cfDcient  and  highly  satisfactory,  and  it  is 
getting  results. 

Do  you  remember  what  a  sensation 
took  place  down  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment when  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
5aid  that  he  was  going  to  demobilize  the 
Army  and  get  along  with  200,000  soldiers. 
as  I  recall  it.  Well,  something  happened 
down  at  the  State  Department  almost  as 
demoralizing  as  the  results  of  an  atomic 
bomb.  The  spokesman  down  there  ad- 
mitted that  the  State  Department  had 
won  the  war  against  Japan  with  a  little 
slight  and  Inconsequential  help  from  the 
War  Department  and  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  This  sounds  foolish,  but  that  is 
■Just  what  happened. 

VENGEANCE   IS    MINB 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
somebody  in  some  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  looking  for  vengeance  in  the 
occupied  countries  of  Europe.  They 
have  a  blueprint  for  subjugating  the 
civilJan  population  in  occupied  countries 
!=;o  as  to  punish  them  for  the  misdeeds  of 
their  military  leaders.  There  may  be 
some  people  who  want  to  follow  this 
sort  of  a  program  because  of  what  has 
happened  in  these  European  countries  in 
the  past.  They  feel  that  one  wrong  jus- 
tifies the  commission  of  another  crime. 
Now  is  the  time  for  them  to  learn  that 
two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right. 

If  I  had  any  doubt  a.s  to  the  correctness 
of  my  position,  that  doubt  was  removed 
yesterday  when  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished the  challenging  statement  of  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  the  United  States 
dealing  with  the  postwar  peace  pattern. 
That  statement  is  one  of  the  most  worth- 
while declarations  on  this  subject  that 
has  come  to  my  notice.  It  uses  the  word 
"vengeance."  and  the  statement  contains 
this  line: 

The  statement  denounced  Russia  for  giv- 
ing lip  service  to  democracy,  but  actually  fol- 
lowln?  totalitarian  practices.  It  protested 
against  betrayal  of  Poland,  the  absorption  of 
the  Baltic  countries  by  Russia,  the  indiHer- 
enc2  to  the  plight  of  the  people  of  Italy,  and 
the  policy  of  vengeance  In  force  against  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Hungary. 

So  I  think,  with  this  official  declara- 
tion from  religious  leaders,  that  I  may 
proi>erly  suggest  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  we  ought  to  find  out  who 
Is  responsible  for  this  postwar  program 
on  the  part  of  the  U:..:-  !  S  .ites  to  re- 
habilitate Europe.  I-  tJ>  SUtic  Depart- 
ment the  guilty  parts  ?  I:  .-\  who  is  there 
in  the  State  Department  that  is  commit- 


ting these  mistakes?  If  responsibility 
rests  on  some  other  agency  of  the  admin- 
istration, let  us  find  out  what  branch  of 
the  Government  issues  orders  to  our  mili- 
tary people  in  Europe.  Let  us  find  cut 
the  names  of  the  men  who  are  responsi- 
ble. 

Ordinarily,  I  do  not  get  enthusiastic 
about  congressional  investigations.  Here 
is  one  matter,  however,  that  I  think 
should  be  investigated  by  Congress.  We 
ought  to  appoint  a  committee,  and  the 
committee  ought  to  get  the  an.swer  to 
this  question  as  to  who  is  responsible  for 
a  policy  of  vengeance. 
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HON.  CARL  HiNS^AVV 

OF   CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  19,  1945 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  letter  from  Lt.  (jg) 
Allan  S.  Wood.  USNR.  communications 
officer  of  the  U.  S.  S.  LST  779  to  Mrs. 
Ruth  Tawney,  wife  of  the  minority  clerk 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Lieutenant  Wood  is  a  resident  of  Pasa- 
dena. Calif. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.  S.  S  LST  779. 
Care  of  F.  P.  O,  San  Francisco. 
My  Dear  Ruth:  I  am  sorry  I  have  been 
BO  lazy  about  writing.  Especially  am  I  sorry 
that  I  didn't  write  you  a  first-hand  account 
of  our  doings  at  Iwo.  I  thought  I  had  writ- 
ten you.  but  apparently  I  didn't.  Please 
forgive  me. 

I've  written  so  many  letters  about  Iwo  that 
It's  becoming  a  pretty  dry  subject  to  me, 
but  I  shall  try  and  do  my  best  by  you.  My 
little  mother  has  been  as  busy  as  a  little  bee 
publicizing  (?)  my  exploits.  Besides  the  local 
papers  and  a  local  radio  broadcast,  the  latest 
appears  .n  the  letter  column  of  Time.  I 
also  ^Qt  a  letter  from  a  certain  Brigadier 
General  Denig,  of  marine  headquarters  In 
Washington  asking  me  for  a  fuller  account 
of  the  flag  (you  don't  know  him  by  any 
chance,  do  you? ) .  First  time  I've  ever  gotten 
chummy  with  a  general.  Speaking  of  gen- 
erals, you're  net  doing  so  bad  yourself.  Gen- 
eral LeMay  is  a  big  man  out  here — read 
about  him  In  Time  also.  I  have  seen  a  lot 
of  his  B-29's  and  P-Sls.  They're  really  doing 
a  bang-up  Job.  those  boys  are. 

But  newspapers,  radio,  generals — they're 
not  for  me.  I  don't  fancy  publicity  much, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Iwo  where  the  credit 
due  belongs  to  the  United  States  Marines. 
The  Navy  could  have  gone  on  jjounding  the 
hell  out  of  that  Island  with  shells  and  bombs 
from  now  until  doom.sday,  but  it  still  couldn't 
have  made  the  marine's  job  any  easier,  be- 
cause the  Japs  had  hidden  themselves  so 
well  that  they  had  to  be  burned  and  blasted 
out  by  hand.  Everybody  knew  It  was  going 
to  be  lough,  but  It  turned  out  even  tougher, 
as  you  know.  I'll  never  forget  the  look  on 
the  faces  of  a  few  of  the  marines  I  saw  after 
the  first  two  or  three  hellish  nights  on  the 
beach.  Some  looked  as  though  they  wanted 
to  cry  but  couldn't  others  had  faces  which 
showed  absolutely  no  emotion  at  all.  The 
total  effect  was  heightened  by  a  ghostly 
pallor  on  their  faces — the  result  of  several 
days'  layers  of  dust. 


Even  more  horrible  were  the  twisted, 
mangled  bodies  of  dead  marines — and  the 
stench  of  ttiem  up  close.  The  whole  area  of 
the  beach  ^ad  that  peculiar,  faint,  slcklsh- 
sweet  odor  of  dead  bodies. 

Yet,  thrcfugh  It  all  you  never  saw  such  a 
wUllng  buiich  of  lads.  They  did  all  that  was 
asked  of  them — sometimes  more  cheerfully 
and  oftenfmes  humorously.  Most  of  the 
marines  wie  vetcins.  The  ones  we  had  on 
board — part  of  a  155-niilllmeter  howitzer  bat- 
talion—had been  at  Guadalcanal,  Tarawa, 
Guam,  Saltan,  etc.  Talking  to  them  and 
watching  ^em  In  action  made  me  feel  the 
greatest  rei  pect  for  them,  and  I  thank  God 
that  I  hav«n't  as  yet  had  to  endure  anything 
similar  to  what  most  of  them  have  gone 
through.  Ve  had  a  few  bad  hours,  but  I'll 
get  to  that  later. 

It  all  stJ  rted  for  us  back  at  Pearl  Harbor 
where  we  g  3t  all  the  advance  Information  on 
Iwo.  the  o  )eratlon  plan  (as  thick  as  a  New 
York  City  elephone  book)  etc.  It  was  about 
that  time  i  hat  I  ran  across  the  flag  at  a  sal- 
vage depot.  I  was  just  rummaging  arcund 
looking  for  anything  that  might  be  of  use 
when  I  fou  nd  this  apparently  brand  new  flag 
In  a  duflle  bag  with  some  old  signal  flags. 
It  was  a  Isrge  flag  and  I  was  glad  to  find  It 
because  w«  were  out  of  large  flags.  Little  did 
I  know  ho'f  famous  It  would  one  day  become. 
After  going  through  extensive  invasion  re- 
hearsals w#  set  cut  for  Iwo.  It  was  our  first 
operation  ind  naturally  we  were  a  little  ex- 
cited. We  knew  It  would  be  pretty  Important 
because  Iwb  was  so  close  to  Japan. 

After  stepping  at  Eniwetok  and  Salpan 
for  logistics,  we  set  out  on  the  last  leg  of  our 
Journey.  t"he  trip  was  uneventful  and  the 
sea  fairly  dalm.  We  listened  In  on  our  radio 
and  heardj  aircraft  spotters  giving  spots  for 
the  big  giiis  of  the  Navy,  which  were  giving 
Iwo  a  prel^vaslon  shelling. 

On   the    19th    of    February — a    clear,    cool, 
beautiful   pay — we   rolled   up   to   Iwo,   which 
was   a   mafcs  of   smoke   and   dust.     The    big 
ships  of  tliie  Navy  circled  the  Island  and  were 
leisurely  dumping  a  steady  barrage  of  sheila 
at    it.      Overhead    our    planes    buzzed    and 
roared  as  vfave  after  wave  dove  at  the  beaches 
and  Mt.  ^ribachl.     It  didn't  seem  possible 
there  coufd  be  a  living  thing  left  on  Iwo 
larines  got  there.    It  looked  like 
tr.     But     that     afternoon     as     we 
Dund,   several    thousand    yards  off 
we  could  tell  by  looking  through 
that  the  Japs  were  doing  a  lot  of 
ick.     We  could  see  burning  tanks 
and.  most  disheartening  for  us, 
Bee  the  splash  of  mortar  and   ar- 
tillery shtfls  around  beached   LSMs.     How- 
ever, we  ^ured  we  would  be  among  the  last 
of  the  LSI  s  to  beach  so  we  weren't  too  wor- 
ried.    We  were  very  much  surprised  the  next 
day,  however,  when  we  were  ordered  Into  the 
beach.     Nj   LST's   had    beached   up   to   that 
time.     Ap  larently  they  needed  our  howitzers 
pretty  ba(  I.  so  In  we  went.     The  other  two 
LST's  tha;  were  supposed  to  come  with  us 
didn't  show   up.   so   we   hit   the    beach    all 
alone — thii  first  to  beach  at  Iwo.     It  wasn't 
until  2  dars  later  that  the  rest  came  in.    The 
beach  waj  a  madhouse  of  men,  supplies,  and 
noisy  vehicles.    Suribachi  was  a  few  thou- 
sand yarcfe  down  the  beach  on  our  left  and 
the  front  line,  marked  by  some  entrenched 
tanks,  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  down 
the  beach.     Our  own  artillery  and  mortars, 
dug  in  on  the  beach,  were  popping  and  bang- 
ing   continuously.     Occasionally    you    could 
hear  a  spitter  of  small-arms  fire,  and  all  too 
often  a  tjig  Jap  mortar  would  explode  with 
a  shatteri|ig  burst,  and  with  terrible  finality, 
right  on  the  beach  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
men.  supplies,  and  machines. 

We  unleaded  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and 
most  of  ihat  night.  I'll  never  forget  that 
night — this  pale  moon,  the  eerie  yellow  star 
shells,  th^  black  grotesque  outline  of  Suri- 
bachi. th#  occasional  '.jurst  of  a  shell,  some- 
times clo^  at  hand,  and  the  continual  clank 
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and  groan  of  the  tracked  vehicles  unloading 
our  ship,  and  the  wash  of  the  surf  on  the 
wreckage  which  littered  the  shore  line. 
There  was  a  feeling  of  death  In  the  air  that 
wax  overpowering — almost  stlratilatlng — 
which  prevented  any  weary  eyes  from  closing 
for  any  length  of  time. 

About  4  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when 
things  were  more  or  less  quiet,  the  Japs  sud- 
denly cut  loose  w4th  a  mortar  barrat^e  on 
the  beach  and  we  found  ourselves  almost  In 
the  middle  of  it.  Several  mortars  landed 
within  a  few  feet  of  our  ship  catising  It  to 
tremble  and  shake.  Shrapnel  spraying 
against  the  steel  plates  sounded  like  some- 
one was  throwing  great  handfulU  of  p-avel 
at  us.  How  we  missed  being  hit  I  don't 
know.  If  we  had,  the  result  would  have  been 
most  disastrous,  for  we  were  loaded  with 
ammunition  and  high  octane  gasoline — some 
of  It  right  on  our  main  deck  out  in  the 
open.  After  that,  the  skipper  decided  it 
wasn't  healthy  for  us  to  stay  where  we  were 
any  longer,  so  we  pulled  off  the  beach  In 
record  time.  We  beached  again  2  days  later, 
little  closer  to  Suribachi.  The  marines  were 
taking  over  Siu-lbachi  and  late  that  morning 
(the  23d  of  February)  they  raised  the  first 
small  flag  on  top  of  the  mountain.  The 
marines  on  the  beach  may  have  cheered  ( I 
was  on  the  beach  at  the  time )  but  if  they  did 
I  didn't  hear  them.  Most  everyone  was  too 
busy  for  much  more  than  a  quick  glance  at 
the  mountain. 

Later  a  marine  came  aboard  our  ship  and 
wanted  to  "borrow"  a  larje  flag  The  skipper 
asked  me  how  our  flag  situation  was.  I  in 
turn  asked  the  signalman.  They  said  we 
had  one  large  Qt'g  and  several  small  ones.  So 
I  told  the  capUin  I  thought  it  would  be  O.  K. 
If  we  gave  the  marine  our  large  flag.  So  we 
gave  him  the  flag,  and  later  we  saw  it  flutter- 
ing from  Suribachi.  We  were  proud,  of 
course,  that  our  flag  fl?w  from  that  bloody 
mountain,  but  even  then  we  didn't  know  that 
it  was  destined  to  become  so  famous. 

One  could  hardly  attach  any  significance 
to  the  fact  that  our  LST  happened  to  be  tiie 
nearest  one  to  Mount  Suribachi  and  thus  the 
logical  one  for  the  marines  to  borrow  a  flag 
from.  However.  It  makes  a  good  story  to 
tell  how  the  Iwo  flag  was  salvaged  ai  Pearl 
Harbor  to  be  raised  on  Mount  Suribachi,  a  fit- 
ting symbol  of  how  Americans  endured  bitter 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  only  to 
come  back  with  stupendous  mUitary  forces 
to  crush  Japan. 

Well.  Ruthle,  there's  your  story — patriotic 
blandishments  (?)  and  all.  The  crtuc  of  the 
whole  matter  l.s  that  It  should  never  happen 
again  Our  faUure  or  the  failure  of  the  gen- 
erations ijefore  us,  was  to  let  world  condi- 
tions get  to  a  point  where  war  and  battles 
like  Iwo  are  a  last  resort  and  a  most  costly 
necessity.  It  hurts  to  think  of  what  might 
have  been  dope  with  all  the  human  energy 
and  all  the  material  wealth  that  has  been  put 
Into  this  war.  If  we  could  only  think.  Invent, 
produce,  and  spend  as  lavishly  on  more  peace- 
ful pursuits. 

As  I  see  it  now,  it  is  our  Job  and  responsi- 
bility to  straighten  out  the  world  anff  bring 
some  semblance  of  order,  and  eventually  see 
that  every  group  of  people  and  every  nation 
is  reasonably  satisfied  with  what  It  has  got. 
If  a  group  of  p>eople  or  a  nation  are  dissatis- 
fied and  needful,  there's  where  trouble  starts 
and  there's  where  crackpots  like  Hitler  will 
find  fertUe  fields  to  sow  their  wild  schemes. 
We  can't  be  Isolationists.  The  concern  of 
every  people  Is  otir  concern. 

But  those  are  weighty  subjects  and  I'm 
getting  tired  of  same  (you  too  probably  by 
this  time).  Anyway,  you  can  be  stire  111 
duck  anytime  anything  comes  flying  at  me. 
By  this  time  It  becomes  a  habit. 

I've  got  8  or  10  more  months  to  go  out 
here  so  you've  got  lots  of  time  to  buy  your 
car  and  motor  out  to  San  Francisco  and  meet 
me  when  I  come  back. 


Wartime  Controls  Should  End  Now 
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OF    NCtRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  19,  1945 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  to  take  the  harness  off  the 
American  people.  Our  so-called  wartime 
controls  were  put  on  to  help  win  the  war. 
Thpy  have  served  their  purpose,  and 
should  be  terminated  and  terminated 
now. 

Government  controls,  established  in 
wartime,  are  today  retarding  reconver- 
sion. Factories  are  not  producing  goods 
or  providing  jobs  While  they  are  waiting 
for  months  on  Washington  for  an  ap- 
proval of  the  prices  for  their  articles. 
New  industries  are  not  started  and  new 
ideas  are  not  being  developed  because 
of  Government  interference. 

American  farmers,  laborers,  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers,  retailers  and  profes- 
sional people  are  not  a  group  of  infants 
that  require  the  Government  to  act  as 
iheir  guardian.  As  law  abiding,  free  men 
and  free  women  they  have  faith  in  the 
system  that  has  made  America  great. 
That  system  cannot  survive,  if  Govern- 
ment consent  must  be  obtained  for  a 
farmer  to  sell  his  city  friend  a  pound  of 
butter,  of  If  Government  con.sent  must 
be  obtained  to  rent  a  room,  build  a  house, 
or  make  a  contract  for  services.  Our 
American  system  cannot  survive  if  a 
Washington  bureaucrat  can  keep  fac- 
tories and  distributors  idle  under  the 
guise  of  controlling  prices. 

Temporary  continuance  of  wartime 
controls  means  in  many  instances  per- 
manent control.  It  is  the  sure  way  to 
strangle  and  kill  private  enterpri.se.  It 
may  be  granted  that  the  immediate  re- 
moval of  all  wartime  controls  will  make 
some  situations  a  little  roilgh,  but  in 
the  long  run  its  effect  will  be  wholesome. 
It  will  make  more  goods  available  at  a 
lower  price,  and  thus  combat  inflation. 

The  greatest  step  that  this  Govern- 
ment can  take  in  preventing  inflation 
would  be  to  end  all  wartime  controls, 
discharge  2,000,000  Federal  employees, 
and  balance  the  Federal  budget.  If  this 
is  done,  the  system  that  has  given  us 
more  good  things,  and  at  the  same  time 
paid  higher  wages  than  any  other  .system 
in  the  world,  wiU^erve  us  well  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead. 


Annistice  Day 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  19.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  address  whicti 


I  delivered  on  Armistice  Day  November 
11,  1945.  over  radio  station  WLAW.  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
SUtes: 

The  war  la  over.  The  peace  remains  to  be 
won.  As  the  echoes  of  the  second  and.  as 
we  hope,  the  last  atcm  bomb  stlU  ring  In 
our  ear».  we  pause  to  count  the  cost  we  have 
paid  for  victory. 

Some  may  aay  tSOO. 000.000 .000.  They  ar« 
right  as  far  as  they  go.  Tremendous  quanti- 
ties of  material  He  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
or  have  been  consumed  in  the  furnace  of  war. 
In  time,  this  loss  can  be  replaced.  Work 
and  wealth  will  buUd  again.  But  the  cost 
I  speak  of  is  beyond  our  poor  power  to  re- 
place. So  many  that  we  knew,  gave  all  that 
we  might  win.  Today  as  we  meet  to  give 
thanks  that  the  tragedy  of  war  Is  over,  there 
Is  an  emptiness  In  our  hearts.  We  think  of 
the  gmillng  faces  of  those  who  should  t>e  with 
us  but  never  will.  We  miss  the  strength  of 
their  courage  as  we  face  an  uncertain  future. 
We  cannot  bring  them  buck  for  they  gave  to 
the  last  full  measure  of  their  devotion.  Th\» 
then  Is  the  real  and  the  terrible  cost  of  war. 
Armistice  means  that  the  blood-letting  has 
stopped.  We  look  over  the  battlefields  and 
count  our  dead. 

Tlje  ravaged  earth  has  been  smoothed  over. 
Man  is  trying  to  cover  the  scars  left  by  the 
blistering  fire  of  war  Damaged  buildings 
are  removed,  splintered  trees  are  cut  down. 
The  barbed  wire  and  the  wrecked  tanks  have 
been  taken  away  Bulldosers  have  leveled 
the  gaping  wounds  dug  by  shell  and  bomb. 
Grass  grows  again  to  conceal  the  devastation 
of  war. 

Even  the  silt-trenches  have  been  filled  la 
and  many  of  the  men  who  vised  them  to 
escape  the  flying  steel  have  found  perma- 
nent shelter.  Wars  and  the  threat  of  wars- 
will  torture  them  no  more.  They  died. 
They  sleep  Row  upon  row  of  croasea.  In- 
terspersed with  the  star  of  David,  cover  the 
batilefields. 

Tliey  tell  of  the  sacrifices  made  for  us  by 
our  American  youth. 

In  happier  days  to  come,  as  men  tr.ivel  in 
peace,  they  will  come  upon  these  cemetenea 
In  strange  and  far  away  places;  on  a  moun- 
tainside In  Italy,  on  a  tropical  Island  In  the 
Pacific,  along  a  quiet  roadside  in  France 
where  cows  grase  in  a  nearby  meadow.  In 
Germany,  Japan,  China,  and  India.  These 
simple  white  markers  will  face  us  every- 
where we  go.  forever  reminding  us  of  the 
price  which  some  Americans  paid  that  all  the 
rest  of  us  might  live. 

Who  were  these  few  who  were  called  upon 
to  do  so  much?  Were  they  Irish.  English. 
Italian,  French,  Polish.  Greek,  or  Jew"*  They 
were  these  and  many  more.  But  they  fought 
as  Americans,  united  by  a  bond  which  Is 
greater  than  race  or  class  or  creed.  They 
foutjht  for  tolerance  and  Justice  and  for  a 
world  which  must  emphasize  man  s  humanity 
to  man. 

Sven  as  we  speak  these  words,  we  know 
that  evil  forces  which  seek  to  divide  men — 
to  pit  one  against  the  other  so  that  evil  may 
profit — are  at  work  in  a  war-torn  world.  In 
our  own  country  they  have  started  a  cam- 
paign of  lies  to  stir  up  hate  and  disunity. 
They  have  aUready  begun  to  separate  veteran 
from  civilian  and  clvUlan  from  veteran.  The 
servicemen  have  been  urged,  in  tales  which 
have  gone  out  to  the  flghtmg  fronta  to 
"Come  back  and  clean  up  the  mes-s  at  home. 
The  Government  Is  full  of  reds,  the  unions 
are  running  the  country,  tha  war-w(jrkers 
have  been  banking  millions  and  going  on 
strike  while  you've  been  sacnflctng  every- 
thing. We're  Just  waiting  for  you  to  get  home 
and  fix  everything  up  and  get  rtd  of  aU  these 
foreign  agitators  and  subversive  elements  sp 
America  can  be  a  cotintry  for  Americana 
again." 


ment  the  guilty  p;.; ;  ■  >  ' 
in  the  State  Depa::ni' 


I:    0.  who  Is  there 
;;  tiicit  is  commit- 


pallor  on  their  faces — the  result  of  several 
days'  layers  of  dust. 


bachl.  th#  occasional  '.jurst  of  a  shell,  some- 
times cloj^  at  hand,  and  the  continual  clank 
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It  u  such  an  old  and  vicious  techniqu?, 
this  business  of  div:' ople.  It  will  al- 
ways b2  used  by  U.:  nt.  the  envlcus, 
the  bigots,  and  the  fuiiures.  And  some  peo- 
ple will  elway-  fall  for  It.  For  the  peace 
and  progress  of  cur  America,  we  must  be 
everlastlnRly  on  guard  against  this  subtle 
poison.  We  must  ceas-»  talking  about 
democracy  and  work  to  put  the.<;e  moral 
principles  into  action.  We  must  practice 
tolerance  and  v;e  must  learn  to  puncture 
propaganda  with  fact  and  truth  and  char- 
ity 

TbMt  Is  why.  on  this  Armistice  Day.  which 
obMrrw  the  end  of  one  war  and  which  cx- 
prtnes  the  universal  longing  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  war.  we  speak  up  against  those 
who  are  tryini^  to  utir  up  civil  v.ar. 

On  street  corners.  In  barrooms,  at  bridge 

J,..,..,.,     w.ierrver    people    gather    In    sm.'.ll 

these    poUoncrs    spread    their    evil. 

'  ^uths  and  l/!olated  examples,  they 

il  and  reimious  Intolerance.     Un- 

thry    ^  with    thOM    who 

1  .cnrnrd   •  >. 

■  JiJ(«,«l  inuney,"  yi<u  run  hrnr  tlirm 
whlatxTing.  "While  our  men  tight  tt>«  wurit 
th«  Jews  K''t  ri'tt  on  thrm." 

L9t  us  give  the  iinawer  to  that  lie  from 
the  fford. 

At   the   time  o{   the  R"Volutlon«ry  War, 

thou-'h    tlior*   wers   very   (ow  Jews   in   this 

the  reciitd   stules   that  43  of  tf.cm 

;  !.ir   the   pntrliit   rmi**      It»   ih«»  •luirt 

W.ir    ui    1813,  44   JrWH    '  il 

rank    from    private    tu  :  >t 

•ervcd  lu  the  Mexican   \.  At  liie  <.iii-.ct 

of  the  Civil  W.ir.  there  w.  ;c  k-  ^t  than  200,000 
Jews  in  the  United  States,  yet  more  than 
8  000  of  them  s.tw  arttve  military  service. 
During  the  First  World  War.  over  200,000  were 
In  uniform.  This  was  more  than  4  percent 
of  the  armed  forces  of  our  country,  while 
the  Jewish  popil.itlon  was  but  3  percent  of 
the  total  population.  Over  1.100  citations 
for  bravpry  were  awarded  to  men  of  Jewish 
faith.  One  thousand  Ave  hundred  were 
killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds. 

The  greatest  epic  of  courage  to  come  out 
of  that  war — the  exploits  of  the  Lost  Bat- 
talion— Was  essentially  a  Jewish  achieve- 
ment. For  the  members  of  the  Lost  Bat- 
talion, which  refuted  to  surrender  even 
though  it  was  cut  off  and  surrounded  for  4 
days  without  food  and  with  little  ammuni- 
tion, were  a  part  of  the  S?venty-seventh 
Division,  an  East  Side.  Yiddish  division. 
They  fout^ht  like  wildcats,  these  tailors,  fac- 
tory workers,  clerks,  and  pushcart  men  from 
the  crowded  tenements  of  New  York. 

The  many  Jews  who  went  from  Lawrence 
and  Boston  and  the  other  cities  and  towns  of 
our  Commonwealth  gave  Massachusetts  the 
proud  rank  of  fourth-highest  Stale  In  the 
Union,  in  the  number  of  Jews  who  fcu;;ht  as 
American  soldiers  and  sailors  In  that  conflict. 

The  Second  World  War  bcfan  with  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews.  A  certafh  creature  In 
Germany — I  cannot  abuse  the  word  "man"  by 
referring  to  him  as  such — this  creature 
vaulted  to  p-)wcr  by  appealing  to  mob  pa5sion 
and  prejudice.  The  infamous  Nuremberg 
racial  laws,  destgiaed  to  exterminate  the  Jews, 
supplanted  the  laws  of  reason  and  Justice. 
Thinkinsr  men  all  over  the  world  saw  in  this 
a  sign  of  the  Jung!e  terror  to  come.  They 
wnrned  us  that  evil  was  on  the  march  inside 
Nazi  Germany  and  that  It  was  preparing  to 
•MEUlt  civiUzatlon.  But  the  world,  pre- 
occupied with  its  own_ troubles,  failed  to  heed. 
Then  th?  beast  struck.  H  s  armies  and  his 
air  fviic^s  swept  over  Europe,  enslaving  all. 
Not  content  with  these  conquests,  he  set  cut 
to    :  e    the    Jewish    people.      With    his 

co:.  on  camps  end  his  murder  facto- 

ries he  made  dclilserate.  hideous  war  on  Jew- 
ish civilians 

Then  the  slu^'gish  conscience  of  the  world 
woke  up  But  hundreds  of  thousands  of  de- 
fensole.s  Jews  had  to  stand  and  dl?  for  the 
commcn  ci.  f  miTi  before  we  saw  xh2 

dan^r   lu  ,s.     The  contempt  which 


this  creature  had  for  the  Jews  was  a  sign 
of  his  contempt  for  all  mankind.  After  tha 
Jews  there  would  be  other  victims.  No  man 
was  safe.  All  men  of  good  will,  no  matter 
what  their  race  ct  creed  might  be.  knew  they 
had  to  band  together  to  fight  for  the  human- 
ity Which  made  them  brothers.  And  so  the 
United  States  came  Into  the  war  and  we 
poured  our  wealth,  our  energy,  cur  faith, 
and  our  lives  into  the  strugsle.  There  were 
years  of  dark  days  and  anxio-os  nights  tefore 
we  earned  our  victory.  This  ordeal  has 
taught  us  a  stern  lesson.  This  war  began 
with  the  psrsecutlon  of  a  minority.  Other 
wars  may  begin  the  same  way  unless  we 
resolve  to  stamp  out  Intolerance  in  time. 
The  persecution  of  one  is  the  persecution  of 
all. 

We  shall  not  speak  of  the  Jewish  martyrs 
of  uur  day.  It  is  a  chapter  of  history  which 
fills  lyi  with  shame  at  the  thourht  that  mcm- 
b?r8  cf  cur  human  family  thould  be  capable 
of  committing  such  fearful  crimes  against 
their  brothers.  MllllomJ  of  victims  point 
thpir  niicrrs  nt  un  and  suy :  "Tliln  must  ntvcr 

I  in,    This  !•  the  grim  harvest  cl 

.  ■   " 

On  ih  »  day.  we  hftve  come  to  speak  of  the 
nvn  luid  women  of  Jewtth  fullh  who  fought 
nnd  died  with  their  fellow  Aincricaiin  us  they 
biat  bR'k  the  lurge  of  igntjrancc  nnd  hnte 
and  cruelty  which  was  set  in  motion  by 
evil  mm, 

Out  of  the  hundreds  of  thntisnnds  of  Jews 
who  fought  tor  u«,  Mr,  Ben  lal,  direc- 

tor of  Btuti  Brail,  hits  c  i  a  roll  of 

honor  entitled,  'First  for  Freedom,"  a  docu- 
ment worthy  of  our  reverent  attention. 
Among  the  firsts  credited  to  Jewish  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  In  World  War  II  are  these: 

First  American  penetration  of  G?rman  soil 
waa  made  by  the  Third  Armored  Division, 
commanded  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Maurice  Rcse,  of 
Denver,  who  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

First  American  assault  boat  to  hit  the 
shore  cf  Francs  on  D-day  was  commanded  by 
Lt.  Abe  Condiottl,  of  Brooklyn. 

First  Nazi  plane  shot  down  for  Uncle  Sam 
is  credited  to  Lt.  William  S.  Bsck,  of  Nash- 
ville. Tenn. 

First  American  Red  Cross  nurse  killed  in 
World  War  II  w:^s  Esther  Richards,  of  San 
Francisco,  who  died  of  wounds  received  at 
Anzio  beachhead. 

First  American  Army  nurse  killed  on  the 
western  front  was  Lt.  Francss  Slanger,  of 
Boston,  who  died  of  wounds  received  In 
Belgium. 

First  American  unit  to  break  through  to 
relieve  the  trapped  American  garrison  la 
Bastcgne  was  a  tank  unit  commanded  by 
Col.  Crcyton  Abrams,  of  West  Newton,  Mass. 

First  American  enlisted  man  to  receive  the 
Purple  Heart  in  continental  Europe  w.is 
Sgt.  Irving  Allen,  cf  Union  City,  N.  J. 

First  American  officer  killed  in  the  Philip- 
pines was  Lt.  Henry  D.  Ma-k,  of  Los  Angeles. 

First  fcur-medal  winner  in  the  American 
Army  in  World  War  II  Mjas  Lt.  Morris  Bsren- 
son.  of  Garfield,  N.  J. 

First  member  of  the  WAVES  to  be  killed  in 
line  cf  duty,  was  Elizabeth  Koreruky,  of 
Philadelphia. 

The  first  Japanese  battleship  sunk  in  the 
war  was  the  Haruna,  sent  to  the  bottom  by  a 
plane  piloted  by  Capt.  Colin  Kelly  whose 
tombardier  was  Sgt.  Meyer  Levin. 

Tlie  Qrst  Gold  Star  Mother  of  World  War  II, 
was  Mrs.  Gertrude  Kram.  of  New  York,  whose 
son,  S?aman  Leonard  Kram,  was  killed  in 
action  at  sea 

This.  In  part.  Is  the  answer  to  those  who 
would  try  to  belltfe  the  great  contribution 
which  the  Jews  of  our  country  have  made  to 
the  winning  of  the  war.  But  it  is  more  than 
this.  The  splendid  record  of  the  Jews  Is  an 
affirmetion  of  their  passionate  faith  in  our 
way  of  life  and  of  their  spiritual  communion 
with  all  Americans  of  the  right  side — the  fair, 
the  toltrant,  the  progressive  s;de. 


The  Jewis^i  War  Veterans  of  America  meet 
this  day  to  i  observe  the  ending  of  one  war 
and  to  dedi(iate  themselves  to  the  great  tasks 
of  peace  confronting  the  Nation.  They  know 
the  terrible  srlce  we  have  paid  for  this  second 
chance.  Tl:  elr  dead — which  are  our  dead — 
hold  us  to  tl  lis  responsibility.  We,  the  living, 
must  work  l  and-in-hand  to  earn  opportunity 
and  enllghW  nment  for  all.  Before  this  team- 
work, the  fcrces  which  seek  to  divide  us  will 
collapse.  pi;r,  out  of  our  common  sacrifices 
we  have  learned  the  lessons  of  understand- 
ing, cooperiition  and  unity.  As  Americans 
we  shall  go  forward  together. 


Zg  .  Leonard  A.  Funk,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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MOf  SAMUEL  A.  WEISS 

I       or  PF.NNSTLVANIA 

IN  TW2  1  OU8E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mot  day.  November  19,  1945 
Mr.  WE  SS.    Mr,  Speaker,  among  the 

Rrcat  hno -ii  of  Woild  War  II,  SRt,  Leon- 
ard A.  Fur  k.  Jr..  Company  C,  Five  Hun- 
dred p.nd  Eighth  Parachute  Infantry, 
United  8ti  tes  Army,  residing  In  my  dis- 
trict In  ^raddoclc  Town.ship,  Pa.,  will 
rank  with |  the  greatest.  Always  a  mod- 
est, retirltiB  young  American,  he  was 
loved,  adtiired,  and  respected  in  our 
community  becau.<:e  he  was  a  regular 
fellow.  H*  hated  war,  but  when  the  Japs 
attacked  t|ie  United  States  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Leonard  was  "rarin"  "  to  go  and  he 
joined  Uncle  Sam's  Parachute  Infantry. 
The  .same  blood  that  ran  in  the  veins  of 
our  founding  fathers  at  Valley  Forge  ran 
in  the  veins  of  Sgt.  Leonard  Funk.  For 
gallantry,  courage,  and  bravery  far  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  at  Holzheim.  Bel- 


gium,   on 

award(?ti 


January    29.    1945.    he    was 
the    Congressional    Medal    of 


Honor,  Ajierica's  highest  war  decora- 
tion. To  all  of  us.  Sergeant  Funk  is  a 
symbol  of  IVmerican  bravery  and  courage. 
I  agi  happy  to  include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  citation  granted  him  by  the 


President 
Trtiman : 


of  the  United  States,  Harry  S. 


The  President 
pleasure  ir  awarding  the  Medal  cf  Honor  to 
First  Sgt.  1  .eonard  A.  Funk,  Jr.,  Company  C. 
Five  Hund  ed  and  Eighth  Parachute  Infan- 
try, United  States  Army,  for  services  as  set 
forth  in  the  following  citation: 

"Sergean;  Funk  distinguished  himself  by 
gallant,  in  repid  actions  against  the  enemy 
at  Holzheii  n,  Belgium,  on  the  29lh  of 


uary.    1A45 


driving  sncwstorm,  the  American  forces  pre- 


pared  to   ittack   thrcugh 
The    comp  any    executive 


crrATioN 
of  the  United 


States  takes 


After   acivancing    15   miles 


Jan- 
In   a 


walst-doep   drifts, 
offlctr    became    a 


casualty,  ind  S2rgeant  Funk  immediately 
assumed  1:  is  duties,  forming  headquarters 
soldiers  Into  a  combat  unit  for  an  assault  In 
the  face  of  direct  artillery  shelling  and  haras- 
sing fire  f-om  the  right  flank.  Under  his 
skilled  and  courageous  leadership,  this  mis- 
cellaneous group,  and  the  Third  Platccn, 
attacked  1!  houses,  cleared  them  and  took  30 
prisoners  \  ithcut  suffering  a  casualty. 

"The  fie  rce  drive  of  Company  C  quickly 
overran  He  Izhelm,  netting  some  80  prisoners, 
who  were  placed  under  a  4-man  guard,  all 
that  could  be  spared,  while  the  rest  of  the 
under-stre  igth  unit  went  about  mopping 
up  i£Olatc<  points  of  resistance.  An  enemy 
patrol,  by  means  cf  a  ru^^e.  succeeded  in 
capturing    he  guards  and  freeing  ihs  prison- 


car  and  motor  out  to  San  Francisco  and  meet 
me  when  I  come  back. 


to  exteiiu  iny  rfinaiK-i  in  iiic  riECORD.  i       America 

Wish  to  include  herein  an  address  which     again." 


can   be   a  country   for   Americana 
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en.  who  had  begun  preparations  to  attack 
Company  C  from  the  rear,  when  Sergeant 
Funk  walked  around  the  building  and  Into 
their  midbt.  He  was  ordered  to  surrender  by 
a  German  officer,  who  pushed  a  machine 
pistol  Into  his  stomach.  Although  over- 
whelmingly outnumbered  and  facing  almost 
certain  death.  Sergeant  Funk,  pretending  to 
comply  with  the  order,  began  slowly  to  un- 
Bllng  his  rub-machine  gun  from  his  shoulder; 
then,  with  lightning  motion,  brought  the 
muzzle  into  line  and  riddled  the  German 
officer.  He  turned  upon  the  other  Germans, 
firing  and  shouting  to  the  Americans  to  seize 
the  enemy's  weapons.  In  the  ensuing  fight 
21  Germans  were  killed,  many  wounded,  and 
the  remainder  recaptured. 

"Sergeant  Funk's  bold  action  and  heroic 
disregard  for  his  own  safety  were  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  recaptiu-e  of  a  vastly  su- 
perior enemy  force,  which.  If  allowed  to  re- 
main free,  could  have  taken  the  widespread 
units  of  Company  C  by  nurprtse,  and  endan- 
gered the  entire  attack  plan." 

Harrt  S    Tat'MAM. 
PreaiAf  !  "'  the  United  Stutri. 


N  'v,  I.  th>  Time 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Of   ULLUfiHiiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  19,  1945 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Satur- 
day, November  17,  1945: 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

This  was  the  day,  145  years  ago,  when  Con- 
gresB  was  to  hold  its  first  meeting  in  the  new 
city  of  Washington.  There  must  have  been 
considerable  grtimbling  among  the  Mcmliers 
Who  had  gotten  here  to  keep  the  date,  travel- 
ing over  terrible  roads,  finding  a  place  to  live 
In  the  rough  village  laelng  carved  out  of  the 
wUderness.  A  quorum  was  not  available  and 
It  was  not  until  3  days  later  that  enough 
Members  had  straggled  In  to  form  one.  and 
to  hear  President  Adams'  message  calling 
their  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
first  things  for  Congress  to  decide  was  wheth- 
er to  asstime  immediate  jurisdiction  over 
this  District,  set  aside  as  a  Capital. 

Seventeen  years  before,  the  constitutional 
provision  had  been  wTitten  calling  for  estab- 
lishment of  an  area  which  would  be  the 
Capital.  The  men  who  wrote  It  did  not  know 
where  It  would  be.  who  would  live  there,  what 
States.  If  they  were  willing  to  do  it  at  all, 
would  agree  to  cede  the  territory.  They  were 
not  even  sure  that  the  baby  Republic  then 
being  born  would  live  long  enough  even  to  see 
the  establishment  of  such  a  Capital.  If  they 
thought  much  about  how  the  people  there 
would  vote,  they  probably  decided  that  the 
States  which  ceded  the  territory  would  take 
care  of  the  matter. 

But  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia — 
unlike  the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Spain. 
or  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  when  they  sold 
their  holdings  in  America  to  the  Infant  Re- 
public later  on — failed  to  provide  for  the 
citizenship  rights  of  the  people  who  lived  on 
the  land.  And  In  1800  It  Is  to  be  doubted 
that  the  voting  question  had  been  very  seri- 
ously considered  even  by  the  people.  Those 
who  lived  here  voted  as  citizens  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  In  1800 — Just  before  Congress 
came  here.  They  may  have  thought  they 
would  keep  right  on  voting. 

When  they  found  this  was  not  the  case  the 
people  of  Virginia  began  an  agitation  which 


lasted  until  1846,  when  Congress,  making  a 
fatal  error,  receded  the  Virginia  portion  cf 
the  District.  The  people  of  Georgetown  were 
equally  upset  but  were  unable  to  do  anything 
aljout  it.  And  except  for  national  elections, 
they  were  running  their  own  affairs  pretty 
much  as  they  pleased  without  too  much  In- 
terference from  Congress.  It  was  not  until 
1874  that  Congress  really  assumed  the  Juris- 
diction over  the  District  as  a  whole  as  we  un- 
der.stand  it  today. 

On  Monday  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee may  reach  a  vote  on  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  giving  to  Con^jress 
the  power  to  grant  to  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict voting  representation  in  Congress  and 
In  the  electoral  college  The  resolution  offers 
an  opportunity  not  merely  to  correct  a  mis- 
take and  to  rlRht  a  wrong,  but  to  take  a  great, 
progressive  step  in  governing  this  CapiUl  of 
the  United  SUtes.  It  should  be  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  a  great  majority.  For  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  if  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  given  opportunity  to  vote 
on  So  simple  and  elementury  a  question  of 
right  and  wrong,  there  can  be  only  one  an- 
swer and  that  the  people  of  the  Ammcnn 
Cfipitnl  will  be  admitted  to  mrmbemhip  m 
the  Union  they  hsve  »errert  no  well  for  »o  lung. 


\  ."'Tl 


Gen.  George  S.  P  H  - .  Jr. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


'•r 


HON.  SAMITI  4  V. 


SS 


or 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  19,  1945 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  al- 
ways been  an  admirer  of  Gren.  George  8. 
Patton,  Jr.,  as  an  outstanding  military 
leader.  His  record  as  a  hero  of  thi.s  war 
cannot  be  denied,  and  although  General 
Patton  failed  in  his  administrative  as- 
.vipnment  following  the  end  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  his  ability  as  a  militarist  will 
be  recorded  in  history. 

Columnist  John  OTtonnell's  attempt  to 
stigmatize  General  Patton's  recent  di.-:- 
missal  from  his  Third  Army  command  as 
an  anti-Semitic  issue,  boomeranged. 
The  attached  release  dealing  with  corre- 
spondence between  General  Patton  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Wilner.  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
deserves  the  attention  of  every  American, 
and  I  therefore  include  it  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

Chicago.  October  29. — General  George  S. 
Patton.  Jr .  In  a  letter  made  public  here 
today,  formally  denied  antl-Jewlsh  remarks 
attributed  to  him  by  John  O'Donnell.  New 
York  Dally  News-Washington  Times-Herald 
columnist. 

In  a  letter  to  Joseph  Wilner.  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  father  of  four  servicemen,  two 
of  whom  died  in  service,  General  Patton 
said: 

"I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
categorically  denying  that  I  have  ever  made 
any  statement  contrary  to  the  Jewish  or  any 
other  religious  faith.  I  am  a  sincere  be- 
liever in  the  Supreme  Being  and  have  never 
Interfered  with  or  even  examined  the  re- 
ligious or  racial  antecedence  of  the  men  I 
have  the  honor  to  command.  My  sole  effort 
has  been  to  provide  victorious  soldiers  who 
can  serve  their  country  and  defeat  the  enemy 
with  the  minimum  loss  to  themselves." 

Wilner,  one  of  whose  sons.  Capt.  John 
Wilner,  was  killed  while  serving  with  the 
Third  Army  under  General  Patton,  had  ca- 
bled the  General  that  he  was  "deeply  dis- 
tressed at  InjUBtice  being  done  your  repu- 


tation" when  O'Donnell's^ column  appeared 
on  October  3.  and  pointed  out  that  the  "whole 
Implication  of  article  Is  that  you  are  guilty 
of  sentiments  contrary  to  the  fair-minded- 
ness which  my  son's  corrcsfwndence  de- 
scribed."* 

In  a  retraction  and  apology  published  Oc- 
tober 19.  O'Donnell  admitted  as  untrue  his 
statements  attributing  Patton's  removal  from 
command  of  the  Third  Army  to  pressure  of 
Influential  Jews  and  that  the  soldier  In  the 
slapping  Incident  in  a  Sicily  hospital  was 
Jewish,  but  made  no   «  on  of 

the  remarks  he  liad  at;  ,  .on  In 

the  original  column. 

Wilner  released  the  Pattott  correspond- 
ence while  attending  the  annual  meeting 
here  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Anil- 
Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  Btlth,  of  which 
he  Is  a  member. 

Text  of  his  cablegram  to  General  Patton 
and  the  latter's  reply  follow: 

OcTo»n  11.  104S. 
Ocn  aEoaec  8  Pattok,  Jr., 
ASN  O-?«05, 

Commnndrr,  Flltrenth.  Army. 
APO  40i.  Nrw  York,  N.  Y.: 
As  bereaved  father  of  two  sorw  lust  In  aerv- 
Ice.  one  Cnpt   John  Wilner,  of  your  commaad, 
I  am  deeply  distreaaed  at  injustice  being  dbna 
your  rei  by  Columnui  O'Donnell  of 

Pattersr.  j)Bpeni.     Arttde  attributes  to 

you  certain  remarks  derogatory  of  Jewish 
servicemen  at  time  of  Sicily  hospital  Incident 
and  falsely  asserts  aoldler  Involved,  Charlea 
Herman  Kuhl,  was  Jewish.  Whole  implica- 
tion of  article  is  that  you  are  gtilJty  of  senti- 
ments contrary  to  the  fair-mindedness 
which  my  son's  correspondence  dc8crlt>ed. 
Would  appreciate  assurance  of  misrcprejsenta- 
tion  your  attitude  by  afore-mentioned  news- 
papers. 

JoStPH  WiLNEK. 
Washinctoh.  D.  C. 


HiADQUArrras.  Fiftfxnth 

UKTTED  St  ATM  Arwy. 

Omci  OF  THE  Commanding  General. 

APO  408,  October  15.  1945 

Mr.   JOS13>H    Wn-NEU. 

Waiihington,  D.  C. 

Ur  Dear  Mr.  Wn.Nni.  Replying  to  your 
Western  Union  telegram,  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  opp>ortunlty  of  categorically  denying  that 
I  have  ever  made  any  statement  contrary  to 
the  Jewish  or  any  other  religious  faith.  1 
am  a  sincere  believer  in  the  Supreme  Being 
and  have  never  Interfered  with  or  even  ex- 
amined the  religious  or  racial  antecedent*  of 
the  men  I  have  the  honor  to  command.  My 
sole  effort  has  been  to  provide  Tictorious  sol- 
diers who  can  serve  their  country  and  defeat 
the  enemy  with  the  mlnimtim  loss  to  them- 
selves. 

With  appreciation  of  and  thanks  for  your 
Interest,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 

Oeorce  S.  Patton.  Jr. 


NotUndulv   r 


i.\   C-n 


^I.p 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday.  November  19.  1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
years  now  many  friends  of  the  Soviet 
Union  have  insisted  that  most  American 
criticism  of  Soviet  methods  was  due  to 
American  Ignorance  concerning  the 
facts  about  Russia,  and  that  it  was  only 
necessary  to  under.stand  the  Russians  in 
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order  to  see  the  logic  and  righteou^^ness 
of  almost  all  their  international  atti- 
tudes, policies,  and  demands.  But  the 
long-standing  difficulties  of  obtaining 
the  facts  which  would  enable  us  to 
understand  Russia  were  cicarly  stated  in 
the  foHowins  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  2.  1945.  and  ex- 
cerpts from  a  letter  written  this  year  by 
a  former  American  correspondent  in 
Mo;,cow.  who  has  now  resigned  his  post: 

{From   the   New  York   Times  of   October   2, 

19451 

A   MESSAGE  FROU   STALIN 

V/hen  Senator  Pepper  asked  Generalissimo 
Stalin  wUether  he  wanted  to  send  him  away 
from  his  Interview  with  any  special  message 
the  Russian  leader  hesitated  and  then  said: 
"Just  Judge  the  Soviet  tJnlon  objectively. 
Do  not  either  praise  us  or  scold  us.  Just 
know  us  and  Judge  us  as  we  are.  and  base 
\r,uT  estimate  of  us  upon  facts  and  not 
rumors." 

It  is  an  excellent  prescription,  but  how  are 
we  to  follow  it?  How  are  we  to  knew  Rus- 
sia, how  are  we  to  base  our  estimate  of  Rus- 
sia's purposes  and  a-splratlons  "upon  facts 
and  not  rumors."  if  the  Russians  themselves 
discourage  us  from  doing  this? 

A  Russian  observer  in  the  United  States, 
whether  he  is  a  Soviet  Journalist  or  an  cfB- 
cial  of  the  Soviet  Government,  can  travel 
wherever  he  likes,  see  what  he  wants  to  see, 
talk  with  anyone  he  wants  to  talk  with,  and 
tend  back  to  Russia,  wholly  without  censor- 
ship of  any  kind,  a  report  on  any  given  sit- 
uation which  Is  based  to  the  bsst  of  his 
ability  "upon  facts  and  not  rumors."  But 
this  is  not  true  of  an  American  observer  in 
Russia.  An  American  in  Russia  can  travel 
only  where  the  Government  wishes  him  to 
travel,  see  only  what  he  is  permitted  to  see, 
and  talk  only  with  people  the  Government 
v.i.-hes  him  to  talk  with.  He  cannot  separate 
facts  from  rumors  because  the  Government 
will  not  give  him  the  means  to  do  so.  And 
when,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  which  is  often 
lnsufl5cient.  he  prepares  his  report  for  trans- 
mission to  the  United  Statea  he  must  submit 
it  to  a  heavy-handed  censorship  which  is 
more  Interested  In  the  propaganda  values 
than  the  objectivity  of  his  findings. 

Moreover,  this  Is  true  net  only  throughout 
the  whole  territory  rf  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  It  ii  also 
true  wherever,  outside  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Ru.s- 
sian  Influence  is  paramount  today.  For 
moftths  our  own  Government  was  placed  in 
tho  humiliating  position  of  begging  Eussla  to 
pernilt  American  newspaper  correspondents 
to  go  into  countries  in  eastern  Europe — 
Poland.  Rumania.  Bulgaria,  etc.— which  had 
been  liberated  from  German  domination  with 
the  aid  cf  American  arms.  Now.  when  the^e 
correspondents  have  at  last  been  permitted 
to  visit  such  countries,  they  find  obstacles 
placed  In  some  cases  in  the  way  of  transmit- 
ting their  dispatches.  Moreover,  what  has 
b?en  hippcning  in  Russian-controlled  Europe 
has  been  happening  also  In  Rus-sian-con- 
trolled  Asia.  The  American  public  is  now  so 
thorcuirhly  accustomed  to  Russian  black- 
outs   that    It    has    s<?einecl    to    be    the    mcst 

n:;tural  thing  In  the  world  that  we  should 
now  be  told  not  an  Inkling  of  what  is  hap- 
pening In  Soviet-controlled  Korea.  The  mo- 
ment the  Soviet  arn)les  occupied  Manchuria, 
the  Inevitable  headline  read.  "Suviet  black- 
cut    In   Manchuria" 

Why  does  Generalissimo  Stalin's  govern- 
ment pursue  this  p<3licy.  If  Stalin  himself 
really  wants  ui  to  "Judge  the  Soviet  Union 
objectively."  if  he  really  wants  us  to  "know" 
Rvi:ss'.a.  if  he  really  wants  us  to  "Judge  the 
Ru.ssians  as  they  are"  and  "base  our  esti- 
mates of  them  upon  facts  and  not  rumors"? 

This  policy  defeats  Its  own  purposes.  In- 
evUahiy  tt  feeds  rumors  Instead  of  clearing 
them  away  It  creates  suspicions.  It  handi- 
caps good  relations.     It  makes  difficult  cer- 


tain actions  which  would  otherwise  be 
simple.  When,  for  example,  the  American 
people  are  asked  to  make  a  very  large  loan 
to  Russia,,  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
want  to  be  in  the  position  of  acquiring  as 
much  knowledge  about  Russia  and  Rtissian 
policies  as  any  prudent  private  creditor 
would  desire  In  similar  circumstances.  Cer- 
tainly In  private  transactions  of  this  kind 
full  and  willingly  granted  access  to  all  rel- 
evant information  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
extending  credit.  Present  Russian  policy 
does  not  encourage  the  acquisition  of  such 
information.  It  dos  not  encourage  that 
mutual  confidence  which  alone  can  serve 
as  a  sound  basis  for  the  pooling  of  Russian 
and  American  efforts  In  such  matters,  for 
example,  as  control  of  offensive  weapons  like 
the  atomic  bomb. 

Probably  nothing  else  in  the  v7orld  is  so 
Important  at  this  moment  as  goo-  relations 
betA'c?n  RusFla  and  the  United  States. 
Probably  nothing  would  do  so  much  to  pro- 
mote and  cement  those  pood  relations  as  an 
end  of  Russian  black-outs,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. 


EXCE7.PTS  FROM  A  LETTER  WPwITTEN  BY  A  FORMER 
CORRESPONDENT  IN  MOSCOW  ASKING  FOB 
CHANCE  OF  ASSIGNMENT  IN  AUGUST  194  5 

I  have  to  stay  In  spite  of  encouragement 
I  have  had  from  you;  I  have  not  been  satis- 
fied with  what  I  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish. •  •  •  No  story  I  sent  •  •  • 
was  satisfactory  to  me.  This  feeling  is  partly 
due  to  censorship  •  •  •  and  partly  to 
indifference  cr  hostility  (I  cannot  decide 
which  it  is)  on  the  part  of  Russian 
authorities.     •      •      • 

Taking  the  matter  of  censorship  first,  we 
have  to  start  with  the  understanding  that  it 
is  dishonest  In  that  it  not  only  kills  news 
which  has  a  bearing  on  United  St..ites"  na- 
tional Interests  but  it  also  distorts  dispatches 
by  killing  some  portions  and  leaving  others 
Intact.  Such  a  selection,  sometimes  done 
skillfully  and  sometimes  ham-handedly,  al- 
ways serves  to  make  the  whole  story  read 
quite  differently  from  the  original.  It  raises 
in  the  writer's  mind  the  question  of  whether 
to  send  the  dispatch  at  all.  Except  on  oc- 
casions where  the  violence  done  was  so  great 
as  to  become  a  total  reserval  of  what  I  had 
originally  intended.  I  have  followed  the  prac- 
tice of  sending  on  censored  stories  in  the 
hope  that  the  necessary  correctives  would 
be  seen  and  applied  at  the  other  end.  This 
is  far  from  satisfactory;  it  cpsns  wide  oppor- 
tunities for  blameless  error.  But  the  only 
alternative  was  no  story  at  all. 

On  this  subject  of  censorship  there  is  as 
yet  no  real  sign  of  change  of  policy.  •  •  • 
There  has  been  some  scattered  and  wholly 
vincfBclal  talk  about  abolishing  c;2Usorship. 
But  of  recent  weeks  I  have  found  it  more  un- 
predictable, senseless  and  onerous  than  at  any 
time  previous.  Whole  stories  ha\-e  quietly 
disappeared  into'the  Foreign  Offlct;  never  to 
emerge.  Every  piece  of  any  consecjuencs  on 
the  activities  of  the  Reparations  Commission 
here  was  killed  totally.  If  the  United  States 
Government  is  moving  toward  a  policy  of 
more  public  enlightenment  on  cliplomatlc 
deals,  then  it  Is  to  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  public  to  see  that  no  more  inter- 
national conferences  are  held  here  until  cen- 
sorship is  totally  abolished. 

This  examination  of  censorship  leads  to 
another  consideration.  That  is  the  attitude 
and    work   of   correspondents.      Soroe   corre-. 

spondents.  mentally  excusing  themselves  on 
the  grounds  that  if  they  write  the  iull  truth 
the  censors  will  not  pass  it  anyway,  deliber- 
ately slant  their  conclusions  and  twist  their 
incidents  50  that  everything  they  write  is  cal- 
culated to  be  pleasing  to  the  Russian  authori- 
ties. If  the  volume  of  stuff  they  get  past  the 
censors  is  a  sole  criterion  they  can  be  praised 
for  doing  a  good  Job.  But  is  it  good?  Isn't  It 
true  that  VOKS  or  any  other  wholly  Rtissian 
agency  devoted  to  propoganda  could  do  the 


same  Job  with  greater  authority  and  volume? 
It  seems  to  tne  we  have  three  choices: 

1.  To  keei  on  doing  the  best  we  can  to  get 
at  the  factslvihlle  censorship  goes  on  hinder- 
ing or  distorting  the  result  of  such  effort; 

2.  To  reiign  ourselves  to  propaganda 
whether  distributed  by  a  governmental 
agency  or  siiDplied  by  a  supine  correspondent; 

3.  To  cancel  all  efforts  to  cover  Russian 
nev/s  objecyvely.  withdraw  from  Mcscow, 
and  depend  on  the  hand  outs  for  news  of 
major  even*. 

The  forgoing  letter  Is  typical  of  hon- 
est reports*  which  were  steadily  received 
by  many  American  and  British  editors 
from  theif  correspondents  in  Moscow 
all  during  the  war  and  up  until  the  20th 
of  last  month.  By  the  20th  of  October  the 
situation  Had  reached  such  an  impasse 
that  the  Anglo-American  Correspond- 
ents' Assodiation  in  Moscow  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Molotov,  Soviet  Commissar 
for  Poreig^  Affairs,  stating  that: 

The  Sovlit  Union  is  the  only  great  power 
still  retaining  wartime  censorship.  •  •  • 
Censorship  In  peacetime  of  all  dispatches  re- 
lating not  [only  to  military  affairs  but  to 
politics,  economic  and  cultural  affairs,  and 
every  aspei 
destroys  th 
in  a  free  w 
trust  abroai 
Soviet  Unl( 


of    life    in    the    Soviet    Union 

value  of  foreign  correspondence 

►rid  and  has  created  general  dis- 

of  all  news  emanating  from  the 


Ten  dajt;  went  by  before  Mr.  Molotov 
acknowledged  receipt  of  the  correspond- 
ents' protest.  When  he  did  so,  it  was 
through  a  spokesman  from  the  Foreign 
Ofiice  sta^T.  Mr.  Molotov's  acknowl- 
edgement, |as  translated  was: 

In  the  ojjinlon  of  Comrade  Molotov  the 
association"^  letter  In  general  was  not  solid 
and  he  dldi  not  find  It  necessary  to  give  it 

his  attentlqn. 

Howeverj,  this  apparent  rebuff  was  not 
the  final  Response.  As  shown  by  Asso- 
ciated Preps  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times  on  jNovember  11.  Moscow  in  its 
mysterioua^way,  and  without  any  official 
lifting  of  khe  censorship  suddenly  en- 
tered a  phjase  of  expediting  uncensored 
news  from' Moscow. 

[From   the   New   York   Times   of   November 
11.  1945) 

SOVIET     APPi  RENTLY     LIFTS     CENSORSHIP     AFTER 
MOLOTOV'  S  HINT  TO  UNITED  STATES  WRITER 

Moscow,  November  11. — Russian  censor- 
ship Of  outgoing  news  dispatches  appeared 
today  to  hale  been  lifted,  although  there  has 
been  no  oAcial  announcement  and  foreign 
correspondents  are  still  submitting  stories 
as  previous:  y  for  stamping  by  censors. 

All  Assoc  ated  Press  dispatches  filed  since 
November  '  have  been  passed  without  any 
deletions  ^n(i  the  censorship  process  on 
political  catnmentaries  and  similar  stories, 
which  oftei  in  the  past  have  been  held  up 
for  several  hours,  has  been  expedited.     Other 

correspondents  report  similar  experiences. 

This  mar  cs  the  first  time  since  the  Ger- 
mans invad  td  the  Soviet  Union  and  censor- 
ship was  I  stablished  that  correspondents 
have  been  a  Die  to  feel  that  their  stories  would 
go  through  without  deletions  or  delay  The 
contlnuatioi  cf  censorship  after  the  end  of 
the  war  wai  protested  recently  by  the  Anglo- 
American  Correspondents  Association  of 
Moscow.  It  received  a  reply  saying  tha* 
Foreign  Conmissar  Vyacheslav  M.  Molotov 
had  found  "without  substance"  certain 
points  on  wpich  the  protest  was  based. 

The  first  jand  only  mention  of  censorship 
came  on  Niivember  7  at  Mr.  Molotov's  recep- 
tion durina  the  celebration  cf  the  October 
revolution  Anniversary.    Persons  present  ex- 
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pressed  the  opinion  that  he  hint*>d  then  that 
censorship  was  being  ended. 

Carrying  out  his  custom  at  tte  reception, 
Mr.  Molotov  at  midnight  be{;an  moving 
through  the  crowd  of  diplomats,  military 
men.  journalists,  and  other  gruests.  He  wa» 
accompanied  by  Deputy  Foreign  Commissar 
A.  Y.  Vyshlnsky  and  was  followe<l  by  waiter* 
bearing  vodka,  wine,  and  glasses 

After  drinking  a  toast  with  he  Chinese 
Ambassador.  Mr.  Molotov  walked  up  to  an 
Associated  Press  correBpondent,  Eddy  Gil- 
more,  and  said,  "I  want  to  drink  a  toast  with 
American  Correspondent  Gilmore — if  you 
were  in  my  position,  what  sort  of  toast  would 
you  propose? " 

Mr  Gilmore  answered  that  te  supposed 
that  Mr.  Molotov  should  propose  a  toast  to 
a  better  understanding  between  the  press  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

"That  is  a  good  toast."  Mr.  Molotov  said, 
"but  what  Is  your  main  Issue  is  a  corre- 
spondent now?" 

"Mine  is  trying  to  write  an  In'erpretatlon 
of  your  speech  last  night  at  the  Kremlin, 
which  I  thought  was  the  most  Iraportant  in 
months."  Mr.  Gilmore  replied. 

Mr.  Molotov  said:  "Now  come  on — you  are 
not  a  politician,  and  I  will  not  be  one.  You 
know  correspondents  do  not  like  Soviet  cen- 
sorship.   You  want  to  wipe  it  oul." 

Mr.  Gilmore  answered:  "Well,  sir,  you 
read  our  letter  and  our  telegram." 

Mr.  Molotov  said:  "What  would  you  say 
if  I  told  you  I  would  agree  to  reciprocity?  ' 

Mr.  Gilmore  said;  "I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  fine  thing." 

Mr.  Molotov  beamed  and  said:  "Let  us 
drink  a  toast,  then." 

Mr.  Gilmore  chose  vodka  Instead  of  wine 
and  Mr.  Molotov  smiled,  saying:  "That's  a 
real  Russian  toast."  They  drank  to  a  "better 
understanding  of  both  our  countries." 

Mr.  Molotov  emptied  his  glass  and  held  it 
upside  down  over  his  bead.  6mlle<l  again,  and 
passed  on. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  high  fo  -elgn  diplo- 
mat who  had  witnessed  the  toast  approached 
Mr.  Gilmore  and  said:  "I  think  you  have  got 
censorship  lifted." 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Russian 
censor  has  assumed  some  responilbllltles  for 
the  correctness  of  stones  that  he  passed.  If 
it  is  correct  that  censorship  is  now  merely  a 
formality,  undoubtedly  this  respDnslbllity  Is 
to  l>e  transferred  directly  to  con  espondents. 


[From  the  New  York  Times  of  November  14, 
19451 

RUSSIA'S    CENSORSHIP 

Though  no  change  in  policy  tas  been  an- 
nounced officially.  Brooks  Atkinson  reports 
from  Mcacow  that  the  Russian  emsorshlp  on 
outgoing  news  "seems  to  have  Deen  lifted." 
The  censorship  organization  Itsei:  remains  in- 
tact; but  for  a  week,  news  dispatches  have 
been  passing  through  the  censor's  office  with- 
out changes  or  deletions.  "To  correspond- 
ents accustomed  to  waiting  3  or  4  hours,  and 
sometimes  days,  for  the  censor's  decision,  the 
speed  has  been  astonishing." 

We  hope  that  the  new  policy-  sticks,  and 
that  tt  will  be  followed  by  other  steps  to  en- 
courage a  freer  flow  of  news  irom  Russia. 
Censorship,  of  course,  does  not  begin  in  the 
censor's  office.  It  merely  ends  tUere.  It  be- 
gins In  restrictions  which  prerent  foreign 
correspondents  from  traveling  where  they 
wish  to  travel  and  talking  with  people  who 
have  Infonnatlon  which  they  believe  to  be  of 
Interest  and  importance.  Censorship  of  this 
kind  shuts  off  free  access  to  the  news  long 
before  the  stage  of  the  censor's  stamp  is 
reached.  As  Mr.  Atkinson  polntfi  out.  under 
such  conditions  the  correspondent  even  be- 
gins to  censor  himself.  "He  dcxs  not  write 
about  subjects  that  he  knows  tlie  censor  Is 
likely  to  refuse  to  pass.  When  writing  on 
controversial  subjects  he  does  not  write 
frankly;  he  writes  by  Indirectlcn,  avoiding 
flat  statements  and  Indulging  In  lilnts.  Irony, 
and  circumlocution.    Under  cenB<arshlp,  Jour- 


nalism becomes  a  pallid  profession  afflicted 
With  petty  nervous  disorders." 

Russian-American  friendship  would  gain  if 
the  Soviet  CJovernment  made  a  genuinely 
clean  sweep  of  all  controls  on  foreign  corre- 
spondents who  go  to  Russia  In  search  of  news. 
As  the  newsmen  themselves  said.  In  their  re- 
cent protest  to  Mr.  Molotov,  peacetime  cen- 
sorship destroys  the  value  of  foreign  corre- 
spondence in  a  free  world,  creates  distrust 
abroad  of  news  emanating  from  Russia,  and 
prevents  the  growth  of  better  understanding 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  Impossible  to  say 
what  caused  Molotov's  change  of  heart 
on  censorship,  but  it  is  possible  to  hazard 
a  guess:  It  was  the  stiffening  of  Ameri- 
can and  British  public  opinion  which  has 
Increasingly  determined  that  coopera- 
tion with  Russia  must  be  a  two-way 
street  if  there  Is  to  be  harmony  among 
the  United  Nations  and  peace  in  the 
world. 

When  Mr.  Byrnes,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  after  the  failure  of  the  London 
Conference,  told  us  that  our  Government 
was  "not  unduly  exacting"  in  its  requests 
of  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  fulfillment  of 
mutually  token  and  mutually  beneficial 
pledges,  he  did  not  specifically  mention 
the  question  of  a  free  press.  But  these 
developments  in  regard  to  getting  factual 
information  from  Soviet-controlled  areas 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  policy  of  "due 
exaction"  might  produce  the  happiest 
results. 


Home  on  the  Range 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RnNtRT  F  ROlKWEII 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  19.  1945 

Mr.  ROCKWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  popular  western  songs  is  en- 
titled. "Home  on  the  Range."  There 
have  been  many  stories  about  where  It 
was  written,  and  by  whom.  I  desire  to 
quote  from  an  article  in  the  November 
Rotarian.  proving  that  the  story  was 
written  in  the  year  1885  at  a  mining  camp 
near  Leadville.  Colo.,  which  is  in  my 
congressional  district,  and  that  Its  au- 
thors were  Bob  Swartz  and  some  pros- 
pector friends  of  his: 

It  was  the  late  Kenneth  S.  Clark,  Prince- 
ton's favorite  musical  son.  who  dug  up  the 
story  under  Home  on  the  Range.  In  the 
middle  eighties  a  group  of  prospectors 
headed  by  C.  O.   (Bob)    Swartz  and  including 

Bingham  Graves,  a  certain  Bill  McCabe,  and 
a  gentleman  known  merely  as  Jim  lived 
in  a  cabin,  which  they  called  the  Junk  Lane 
Hotel,  near  Leadvllle,  Colo.  All  musical, 
they  filled  their  evenings  with  friendly  and 
often  Improvised  harfaaony.  On  a  night 
early  in  1885  they  worked  out  a  melody  and 
set  words  to  it  to  create  the  song  which  the 
World  now  sings  as  Home  on  the  Range. 
They,  however,  called  it  Colorado  Home. 

A  letter  from  Bob  Swartz  to  his  "Dear 
Polks"  dated  February  15,  1885,  describes  the 
event  and  gives  the  complete  words  and 
music,  which  are  almost  identical  with  those 
of  Home  on  the  Range  as  It  Is  known  today. 
There  are  slight  differences  In  the  melodic 
line,  and  it  was  only  later  that  the  text  ac- 
quired a  definite  cowboy  slant.  But  the 
song  Is  all  there  in  the  faded  yellow  letter 


which  Bob's  sister,  Mrs.  Laura  M.  Anderson, 
discovered  anr.ong  her  belongings  in  1930. 
Bob  Swartz  died  In  1932.  and  2  years  later, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Clark.  Mrs.  Ander- 
son signed  an  affidavit  which  credited  her 
brother  and  bis  friends  with  the  writing  of 
the  sohR.  Financially  It  meant  nothing  to 
them,  for  even  if  there  had  been  a  copy- 
right. It  wotUd  have  expired  without  renewal 
In  1913.  The  aong  U  now  In  the  public  do- 
main free  from  copyright  resuicilons.  It 
Is  in  the  folk  or  traditional  class. 

Upon  finding  Bobs  letter  In  1930.  Mrs. 
Anderson  sent  him  a  copy  of  It.  In  his 
reply,  dated  Novemt)er  14,  1930,  he  said  he 
could  still  see  the  whole  gang  setting  around 
on  soap  boxes  and  on  the  bed,  all  trying  to 
make  the  lines  rhyme  sc  they  sounded  like 
poetry. 

I  also  wish  to  quote  a  few  of  the  orig- 
inal verses: 

Oh.  give  me  a  home,  where  the  buffalo  roam. 
And  the  deer  and  the  antelojw  play. 

Where  seldom  Is  beaid  a  discouraging  word. 
And  the  sky  is  not  cloudy  aU  day. 

CHORtJS  . 

A  home.     A  home. 

Where  the  deer  and  the  antelopf  piny. 
\.niere  seldom  Is  heard  a  dlsccurcrjlng  word 

And  the  sky  Is  not  cloudy  all  d»y. 

Oh.  give  me  the  hlU.  and  the  ring  of  the  drill 
In  the  rich  silver  ore  In  the  ground 

And  give  me  the  gulch,  where  the  miners  can 
sluice 
And  the  bright  yellow  gold  can  be  found. 

Oh,  give  me  the  gleam,  of  the  swift  mountain 
stream 
And  the  place  where  no  hurricanes  blow 
And  give  me  the  park,  with  the  prairie  dog 
bark 
And  the  mountains  all  covered  with  snow. 

Oh,  give  me  the  mines  where  the  prospector 
finds 
The  gold  In  lt«  own  n.itive  land. 
With  the  hot  springs  below,  where  the  sick 
people  go 
And  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Orand. 

Oh,  show  me  the  camp,  where  the  pro«f>ectors 
tramp  j 

And  business  la  always  ahve.    ' 
Where  dance  halls  come  first,  and  faro  banks 
burst 
And  every  saloon  la  a  dive. 


German  Business  Still  a  Menace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


H<^N,  C:l  FN  H    ",*•  YI.Oa 

IJh     l.liMlO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTtD  STATES 

Monday.  November  19  ileoislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29^ ,  1945 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "German  Business — Still  a  Men- 
ace." written  by'  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Thomas],  and  published  in 
the  November  1945  issue  of  the  American 
magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

GERMAN  BUSINESS — STUX  A  MENACE 

(By  Elbext  D.  Thomas.  United  States  Senator 
from  Utah) 
HUler  is  reported  dead,  the  Reich  destroyed, 
but  the  real  war  lords  of  Germany,  the  Nasi 
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inaustnalLsts.  BtlK  remain  to  menace  me 
pcaee  of  the  world. 

I  am  convinced  that  even  now  they  are 
planning  to  culwlt  the  Allies,  as  they  did 
after  the  First  World  War.  to  refinance  them- 
cclves  at  our  expense,  and  to  arm  their  nation 
for  new  and  greater  aggression.  We  can 
prevent  this  If  we  are  stern  and  ever  vigilant. 

The  avera^re  American  assumes  that  the  In- 
""duatrlal  might  of  Germany  was  shattered  by 
bomba  and  shells.  I  wish  It  were  so.  The 
fact  Is.  on  competent  authority,  that  thrce- 
fourtha  of  the  Industrial  power  of  wartime 
Germany  remains  relatively  Intact.  The 
general  manager  of  Krupp,  the  great  German 
armament  corporation,  stated  recently  that 
^feU  plants  were  operating  at  60-percent  ca- 
p«c!T7  on  VE-day  and  could  re.sume  full 
production  within  a  few  months. 

While  our  planes  played  havoc  with  Ger- 
man industrial  Installations,  the  damage  was 
only  teirporary.  As  rapidly  as  factories  were 
destroyed,  they  were  restored,  often  under- 
ground. When  our  troops  occupied  German 
cities  they  found  armies  of  laborers  cleaning 
up  the  debris  of  recent  bombings  and  prepar- 
ing to  rebuild. 

Th?  great  ball-bearing  plant  at  Schelnfurt 
was  flattened  In  the  course  of  the  war,  but 
today  Its  workers  and  machines  are  ready  to 
produce  again.  We  found  one  huge  dye 
plant,  which  in  1  year  could  manufacture 
almost  as  mu'-h  dye  as  all  the  plants  In  the 
United  States  combined,  without  even  a 
window  broken. 

All  Germany  s  great  steel  furnaces  can  be 
operated  with  rnly  minor  repairs.  And  Ger- 
many can  produce  25.0OO,0C0  tons  of  steel  a 
year,  far  more  than  she  needs  for  the  pur- 
poses of  peace. 

Most  of  her  plants  which  make  nitrogen 
out  of  the  air  arc  only  slightly  damaged. 
Twen*.y-e;ght  percent  cf  the  contents  of  a 
bomb  is  nltiojcn. 

In  1D39,  with  a  population  of  only 
70.C00.0CO.  Germany's  machine-tool  Inventory 
and  production  capacity  were  greater  even 
than  that  of  the  United  States,  with  her 
population  of  130,000.000.  and  it  Is  safe  to  say 
that,  after  some  plant  repair,  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  greater  than  ours.  Machine  tools, 
nitrogen,  and  dye  and  chemical  works  are  the 
Vital  instruments  of  war  making. 

But  German  Industry  Is  not  confined  to 
Germany  alone.  Its  ramifications  are  already 
known  to  be  world  wide  and  of  ominous  mag- 
nitude, and  our  Government  is  continuing 
investigaliona.  Already  we  know  of  750  af- 
filiates and  subsidiaries  of  German  Industries 
in  neutral  countries — 233  in  Sweden,  214  In 
Switzerland.  112  In  Spain,  98  in  the  Argen- 
tine. 53  m  Portugal,  and  35  In  Turkey — and 
there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  agree- 
utents  made  between  some  of  our  corpora- 
tions and  German  Industrialists  before  the 
war  will  take  effect  alter  the  peace  treaty. 
Under  these  agreements  German  industries 
may  share  ownership  cf  some  vital  American 
factories,  unless  we  move  to  prevent  It. 

German  ownership  of  foreign  Industries  Is 
cloaked  by  every  device  known  to  high 
finance.  Tracing  the  ownerjhlp  of  stock  In 
these  companies  would  bafHe  a  Nero  Wolfe. 
We  have  followed  many  of  the  devious  trails 
back  to  Nazi  domUiation.  but  our  proof  in 
most  cases  is  still  so  fragile  that  few  names 
can  be  mentioned.  Let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample of  the  intricacy  of  some  of  the  ruses 
practiced  today  by  Nazi  industrialists: 

Recently  documents  came  Into  our  hands 
showing  that  an  agent  for  a  German  muni- 
tions family  held  for  them  in  Switzerland  a 
large  numlier  cf  shares  in  a  Swedish  holding 
company.  This  company,  in  turn,  held  the 
shares  of  a  Portuguese  holding  company, 
which  held  the  sh.ires  of  another  Swedish 
holding  ccmnnny.  which,  we  discovered,  held 
the  share-  \raerlcan  company.    If  your 

head  Us  ij  now.  consider  the  plight 

of  those  chuTj^ed  with  the  responsibility  of 
tracking  down  the  Nazis  behind  it  all.    Many 


of  these  foreign  Industries  are  masked  with 
a  mask,  which  is  masked  by  another. 

Some  Nazi  industries  abroad  no  :  onger  have 
their  stock  registered.  It  has  teen  trans- 
ferred to  bearer  shares,  and  the  bearers  are 
still  In  hiding.  They  Intend  to  come  out  in 
the  open  when  some  kind  German  Govern- 
ment Is  set  up  again. 

On  the  books  of  a  certain  corporation,  not 
long  ago,  we  found  the  name  of  a  resident  of 
a  friendly  country  who  was  listed  as  having 
the  right  to  purcha.se  at  any  time  a  large 
block  of  shares  In  the  corporation.  He  had 
not,  of  course,  purchased  them,  bat  he  was 
welcome  to  do  so  at  any  time.  It  was  an  un- 
usual option,  enough  to  attract  the  attention 
of  investigators.  The  mystery  was  solved 
later  when  we  found  in  a  German  vault  a 
written  promise  by  this  sam.e  gentleman  not 
to  exercise  his  right  except  u::on  the  demand 
of  and  in  the  Interest  of  a  German  company. 
In  effect,  then,  the  German  company  already 
had  Its  hands  on  the  control  of  th^e  foreign- 
owned  industry. 

There  are  many  less  spectacular  forms  of 
cloaI:ing  than  these.  In  some  cases  a  Ger- 
man Industry  does  not  own  a  foreign  sub- 
sidary,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  It  sim- 
ply keeps  a  firm  grip  on  the  patent*;  Invclvcrt 
in  manufacture,  and  through  this  patent 
control  can  assume  ownership  at  ariy  time. 

In  neutral  countries  the  Germfin  indus- 
trialists may  merely  share  in  ownership  along 
with  neutral  capitalists,  hoping  by  this  de- 
vice to  keep  the  friendship  of  the  neutral 
governments,  making  them  less  disposed  to 

kick  them  out.  German  bank  accounts  are 
being  kept  in  neutral  banks  by  numbers, 
rather  than  names,  and  bank  transfers  are 
made  by  numbers.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
to  trace  the  ownership  of  these  accounts.  an.-i 
they  may  represent  the  earnings  of  German- 
owned  industries. 

It  may  seem  fantastic  to  the  average  man 
that  German  industrialists,  whom  I  have 
called  the  real  Nazi  war  lords,  could  make  a 
comeback  after  such  a  shattering  defeat  us 
that  inflicted  upon  their  country.  Let  us  net 
be  deceived,  lest  again  we  be  lulled  Into  the 
complacency  of  the  1923's  and  1930'.5.  We  sat 
back  and  watched  Germany  collapse  rcj- 
nomically,  and  became  so  sorry  for  her  that 
we  rushed  to  her  financial  aid. 

What  we  did  not  know  was  that  the  devr.s- 
tating  Inflation  in  the  Reich,  whlcii  followed 
the  First  World  War,  was  englneen>d  entirely 
by  German  industrialists.  They  wi-re  seeking 
to  Wipe  out  their  debts  and  destroy  small 
competitors  with  one  coup.  They  succeeded. 
Then,  while  their  coffers  abroad  bulged  with 
gold,  they  sniveled  at  our  gates  and  feigned 
poverty.  It  was  they,  not  Dawes  and  Young, 
who  wrote  the  Dawes  plan,  which  enabled 
them  to  refinance  themselves,  and  t  was  they 
who  wrote  the  Hoover  moratorium,  which 
made  It  unnecessary  for  them  to  continue  to 
pay  their  war  debts. 

Eager  for  world  trade  domination,  as  they 
were  before  the  First  World  War,  they 
financed  Hitler.  They  backed  him  and 
equipped  him.  Even  as  the  Mikado  repre- 
sents the  great  Industrial  families  of  Japan, 
the  feudal  capitalists,  so  did  Hitler  represent 
the  power  of  the  German  industrialists,  as 
the  Kaiser  diti  before  him.  Just  before  we 
entered  this  war.  Fritz  Tliyssen,  powerful 
German  industrialist,  admitted  as  much  in  a 
signed  article,  I  Made  a  Mistakt?  When  I 
Backed  Hitler,  in  the  American  Magazine. 
And  he  was  sorry,  I  presume,  because  he  was 
one  of  the  few  German  Industrial  .sts  whom 
Hitler  knifed.  They  not  only  backed  Hitler, 
but  they  urged  him  to  move  against  the 
world.  Only  recently  one  representative  of 
I.  G.  Farben,  chemical  and  dye  producers, 
probably  the  greatest  corporate  financial 
structure  on  earth,  admitted  In  a  signed 
statement  that  his  company  encouraged  the 
invasion  of  Austria.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
France. 

But  when  the  top  cffl.'lals  of  the  company 
were  questioned,  they  were  hurt  and  mdlg- 


nant  at  tmy  suggestion  of  their  war  guilt. 
That  Is  ttie  way  most  German  businessmen 
are  acting.  Despite  the  known  Interlocking 
relatlonsHips  between  German  Government 
and  indi^try  in  the  last  two  decades,  busi- 
nessmen In  Germany  are  taking  the  attitude 
that  neither  the  war  nor  its  consequences 
have  annhlng  to  do  with  them. 

The  ollicials  of  one  great  company  in  Ger- 
many actually  said,  "Now  that  the  war  is 
over,  Americans  should  be  helping  us  get 
back  on  iur  feet.  Keep  a.;king  us  questions 
and  we'lUget  our  American  friends  to  coifi« 
to  our  rescue." 

One  N^i  industrialist  shrugged  his  sbouN 
ders  at  hjs  Interrogators  and  said,  "I  am  Just 
a  plain,  i^eutral  businessman,"  and  with  that 
he  prodtiped  a  long  list  of  names  of  Ameri- 
can and  I  British  associates,  who,  he  said, 
would  bej  happly  to  supply  character  refer- 
ences,     i 

And  al  of  these  Nazi  businessmen  pro- 
fessed t4  hate  nazism  and  loathe  Hitler. 
Yet,  6  mdnths  ago.  Hitler  was  their  god  and 
their  p-dwocate.  They  escaped,  before,  only 
to  wage  k  new  war.  They  must  not  do  It 
again. 

A  recently  discovered  document  reveals 
that  on  [August  10.  1944,  when  they  were 
convince^  of  the  Inevitable  defeat  of  Ger- 
many, a  troup  of  Nazi  industrialists  met  in 
Strastouig.  France,  to  make  plans  to  save 
their  hlqes  and  restores  their  companies. 
They  represented  such  powerful  companies 
as  Knrpj),  Messerschmitt,  Hermadorff  & 
Schenbui^.  Rheinmettal,  Vclkswegenwerk. 
and  manfr  other  armament  and  chemicals 
companleB.  They  discussed  devices  for  es- 
caping war  guilt,  sending  and  recovering 
funds  abfoad.  It  was  agreed  that  when  the 
Nazi  party  went  underground,  they  would 
support  [I.  Do  not  forget  that,  as  you  listen 
now  to  tlcir  indignant  denials  of  war  guilt, 
their  qu£*-ering  plea  for  help. 

Soon  alter  this  meeting.  Hitler  ordered  650 
economlcjleaders  to  leave  the  country  to  pre- 
pare for  4he  industrial  rehabilitation  of  the 
Reich.  Bortunately.  most  of  them  were  cap- 
tured. How  many  others  escaped  into  neu- 
tral countries  later  we  do  not  yet  know. 

But  mtre  important  than  the  escape  of 
capitalists  has  been  the  escape  of  technicians. 
It  was  reverted  that  a  few  were  seized  in  a 
captured  Submarine.  If  a  new  war  comes,  It 
msy  be  v^on  by  the  brains  of  one  or  a  dozen 
scientist^     Consider     the    atomic     bomb. 

two  28-piund  packages  of  devastating  neu- 
trons aim  electrons  destroyed  two  great 
cities,  "me  Japanese  Emperor,  as  you  know, 
admitted  that  his  nation  had  surrendered 
bef'ause  <jf  thrse  bombs. 

Germany,  before  her  collapse,  had  almost 
fathomed!  the  secret.  Where  are  the 
scientists  1  who  did  the  research?  Are  they  at 
large?  Where  are  those  who  invented  the 
V-2  jet  |>omb?  One  German  industrialist 
told  our  linvestigators  that  If  the  war  had 
lasted  6  nionths  longer.  Germany  would  have 
attackedKew  York  and  Washington,  perhaps 
laid  themj  waste,  with  larger  bombs  than  were 
used  in  tae  war.  Perhaps  they  even  Intended 
to  Jet  atomic  bombs  across  the  ocean,  each 
powerful  enough  to  destroy  a  city. 

Part  of  jthe  plans  of  the  German  Industrial 
war  lordsjwas  to  send  these  technicians,  the 
braiJis  ofjGerman  manufacture,  into  under- 
ground hiding  or  enable  them  to  escape  into 
neutral  cfiuntrles.  Wherever  they  are,  they 
must  be  (ferreted  out  and  controlled  The 
ot  safe  as  long  as  they  are  free  to 
t.  backed  by  the  hidden  fortunes 
Industry. 

ot  mere  alarmlsm.    Telefunken,  a 

lectrlcal    company,    purchased    a 

neutral  country  as  recently  as  the 

r  *f   1943.     With  Nazi  capital  it  was 

iz^d    and    enlarged    ani    completely 
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equipped  with  facilities  for  testing  and  ex- 
perimenting with  intricate  short-wave  equip- 
ment. F(ir  what  purpose?  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  do  know  It  was  not  for  the  purposes 
of  peace.  As  late  as  April  of  this  year.  ncc:o- 
tlatlons  ^lere  in  progress  between  the  Nazis 
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and  the  neutral  nattcm  to  permit  skilled  Ger- 
man scientists  to  work  in  this  plrnt.  That  Is 
the  last  information  I  have  received. 

Pressure  must  be  brought  n]X)n  neutral 
countries.  If  necessary,  to  force  them  to  stand 
guard  upon  sucli  places  or  to  legislate  them 
out  of  existence.  They  may  produce  some 
imheard-of  weapon  of  vast  potentialities  for 
evil — a  weapon  which,  like  the  atomic  bomb, 
can  be  produced  by  only  one  factory  in  quan- 
tities large  enough  to  destroy  the  world. 

Before  VE-day  a  semlofflclal  German  or- 
ganization offerfed  another  neutral  country, 
which  was  eager  to  encotirage  manufacturing, 
the  means  of  establishing  and  equipping  a 
technical  school  system.  The  Gemans  were 
to  bring  In  quantities  of  machlnet  and  tech- 
nical equipment  for  research  anl  teaching, 
and  to  construct  a  plant  for  the  manufactiu'e 
of  machine  tools.  Of  course,  the  8:hooIs  were 
to  be  staffed  by  German  Instructors  and 
technicians  Since  the  Germans  were  then 
losing  the  war.  It  is  evident  that  they  were 
seeking  to  establish  Nazi-dominated  experi- 
mental laboratories  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Allies.  The  scientists  they  intenced  to  send 
as  Instructors  may  have  been  th*  very  ones 
then  experimenting  In  atomic  explosion  and 
the  let  bombs. 

What  shall  we  do  about  the  plotters,  who 
are  attempting  to  do  Jie  very  san:£  thlnj;  by 
the  very  same  methods  which  they  did  after 
the  First  World  'Var?  Reformation,  of 
cwurse.  must  always  begin  at  heme.  Who. 
for  Instance,  were  the  American  friends  of 
the  Nazi  businessman  who  boasted  that  they 
would  give  him  character  refereixes?  I  do 
not  know  who  they  were  or  whether  they 
would  reconxmend  tvim.  but  there  certainly 
were  a  number  of  Am»rlcan  IndusUrles  which, 
up  until  oiir  entrance  into  thbi  war.  had 
friendly  dealings  with  the  German  Industrial 
war  Ux<is. 

In  tlae  192Q's  and  192Q's.  the  Gern\ars  were 
buyliig  heavily  into  foreign  Industry,  includ- 
ing ours,  trading  patents,  mailng  cartel 
agreements  to  control  world  prices  on  stra- 
tegic materials.  An  Anaerlcaa  ccmpany  and. 
Krupp  of  Germany  formed  a  patent  agree- 
ment to  control  the  use  of  tun^s.en  carbide. 
The  result  was  that  In  the  United  States  th« 
price  rose  to  MES  a  potind.  while  Ji  Gsrmany 
It  never  escttded  t50  a  pouruL  La  1941.  Ger- 
many was  using  about  20  times  as  much  of 
thla  strategic  material  In  hardening  steel  at 
factories  in  America.  We  dldnt  know  how 
to  use  It,  bccauae  it  was  loo  uqpenslv*  for 
cxncrlmentatlcn. 

In  this  same  period  an  agreement  was 
made  between  German  Slcmen.i  4i  Hak.^ka 
and  an  American  corporation  to  '•estrlct  pro- 
duction of  beryllium  in  the  UiilUd  States^ 
Beryllium  has  contributed  to  thr  production 
of  the  atomic  bt^mb.  Another  American 
company  and  I.  G.  Farben — which  already 
had  added  to  lU  dye-making  hustness  the 
business  of  spying  upon  the  word — mrde  an 
agreement  to  restrict  American  production 
of  magnesium,  ^nd  another  cartel  agree- 
ment was  made  to  curtail  our  pioduction  of 
Diesel  engines  and  to  prevent  our  supplying 
tetracece  to  Great  Britain. 

It  haa  been  said  that  wherever  America  and 
the  Allies  felt  a  shortage  of  a  ly  strategic 
commodity  during  tbe  war.  that  shortage 
corld  be  traced  to  the  cartel  acreements  cf 
this  or  the  subsequent  period.  So  successful 
were  the  Germans  in  circumventing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  outwit- 
ting the  Control  Commission  t  lat  by  19?9 
they  h.'^d  industrLil  and  technl<  al  facilities 
ranilns  second  only  to  the  United  States. 

Will  some  of  our  industrialists  continue  to 
ptey  ban  with  the  Industrial  var  lords  of 
Germany  when  peace  comes?  Wdl  they  con- 
cave with  the  Nazi  schemers,  deliver  their 
secrets  to  them,  help  them  to  CDntrol  prices 
to  the  detriment  of  our  national  ctefeuae? 
atnce  Germany's  horrible  behavior  In  the  lajBi 
6  years,  cartels  have  become  a  moral  tfsue. 
To  continue  making  such  agreements  would 
l>e  evil.     Whatever  legislative  st^'ps  we  must 


take,  cartete  must  be  stamped  otrt.  We  can 
begin  by  even  a  stricter  enforcement  cf  our 
own  antltrtist  laws.  But  the  burden  rests 
with  American  bostness.  It  must  not  permit 
Germany  to  bny  Into  our  country  again.  It 
must  tratle  no  {patents  with  her  industrial 
leaders.  You  couldn't  do  business  with  Hit- 
ler; you  mustn't  do  business  with  Germany. 
Tlie  Germans  have  provKl  themselves  im- 
worthy  of  trust  and  even  of  trusts. 

Next,  our  occupation  of  Germany  must  not 
be  a  temporary  farce,  as  It  was  after  the  last 
war.  It  must  be  stem  and  It  must  endure 
untH  the  German  pecpfe  and  their  new  lead- 
ers, whoever  they  may  be,  prove  themselves 
worthy  to  associate  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world.  Until  that  time  they  must  be 
rethiced  to  an  a^rtcultural  nation.  Their 
field.**,  forests,  sources  of  ferttltrer.  all  remain 
relatively  unimpaired.  They  must  be  per- 
mitted to  manufacttrre.  trnt  they  must  pro- 
duce no  more  than  they  require  for  domestic 
peacetime  uses.  Their  steel  manufnctnre 
must  be  greatly  curtailed,  their  production 
of  light  metals  stopped  altogether. 

After  the  last  war,  we  forced  them  to  stop 
the  production  of  airplane  motors.  They 
prottuced  flWers  instead,  and  with  them 
trained  tan  array  of  pilots  ai*d  parachute 
troop.s.  Now  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
produce  anything  that  fWes  through  the  air. 
ft  is  hwrsh  treatment.  It  will  deprive  them 
of  world  trade,  but  they  have  proved  them- 
selves unfit  to  {Mrtietpate  in  the  community 
of  nations. 

I  believe,  however,  tliat  we  must  first  create 
In  Germany  an  atmosphere  in  which  reforma- 
tion is  possible.  German  labor  should  re- 
build Germany.  Tnm  wettoelm  muft  be 
opened.  The  churches  mi:st  be  restored. 
Good  leaders  must  be  carefully  selected  from 
all  walks  of  life.  But  there  mtist  be  no 
coddling,  no  conniving,  no  succumbing  to 
the  wiles  of  Gennan  iBduBtrlalicta,  who  al- 
most proved  once  that  they  were  the  smartest 
men  on  earth. 

Above  an.  we  must  make  a  serious,  perma- 
nent, nnU  weli-pUuuied  peace  with  the  Gcr- 
mun  Government  when  there  Is  one.  Today 
tbere  is  none.  Hitler  becrw  tbe  »tmije. 
Tlw  staXe  MBd  all  if  Its  lis^rs  pertatoad  wl«ft 
him,  Ttda  peace  must  naaks  It  Impnwthte 
fur  German  iudufetry  to  rise  until  Cermaay 
has  reformed.  It  must  piovidc  the  curtall- 
ment  of  the  pro'Jucncn  of  all  lnatrument.<;  of 
war.  cMreetly  or  Indlrertlv.  ft  must  prortde 
for  tiM  pdicinK  even  of  0«rman  l»bor»t«rt«s. 
Uut  tt  mtict  make  it  posstbte  for  tbe  Germao 
people  to  be  cducstcd  to  tbe  w«7S  at  peace. 
In  the  meanitaae.  owr  Government  most 
unceasingly  track  down  all  private  and  pub- 
lic assets  of  the  German  people  and  ruth- 
lessty  expose  all  cartel  and  cfoaklng  schemes. 
To  do  the  Job.  we  rfrttst  have  honest  and 
efflrient  admir  "- of  the  highest  caliber, 

trained  m  the  i^  of  high  finance,  and 

avowed  enemies  of  the  cartel  system. 

Th  s  Is  not  a  criticism  of  the  ezceUent  work 
already  done  in  Uils  direction  by  Govern- 
ment agencies.  It  is  merely  a  reminder 
that,  after  the  first  great  war.  we  failed.  It 
Is  so  easy  to  forget,  to  fall  back  Into  the 
happy  indifference  of  peace,  to  forget  the 
world  and  Its  problems.  We  must  remain 
vigilant  and  awake  We  must  be  wUling  Xo 
back  a  world-wide  investigation  uf  the  rami- 
fications of  German  big  business  and  t>e  will- 
ing to  foot  the  bill  with  aptwoprlations. 

To  accomplish  this  InvestltpMnii  azpedl- 
tLotisly.  I  thinJc  tbe  GovttnuBent  sboold 
create  a  special  agency  to  do  the  Job.  It 
shotild  not  lie  a  temporary  musliroom  organ- 
ization, but  a  bighiy  specialized  long-time 
agency,  charged  with  tbe  one  task  of  d.ggaig 
out  every  root  of  the  German  industrial  uee. 
WhfTe  those  now  investigating  are  most  com- 
petent, tbe  operation  Is  too  diffused,  spread 
as  It  Is  among  various  depaiijnents  of  tbe 
Government — StaU.  Treasury.  War.  and 
others.  The  >Db  shotild  be  dooe  by  one 
group,  even  If  it  takes  years  to  do  it. 


Already  luggesttosf  are  hattitg  made  In 
high  places  to  let  Oermany  find  ber  own  way 
to  nomaiey.  Our  experieoce  of  tbe  last  26 
years  should  convince  us  that  normalcy  for 
Germany  means  one  thing  only — making 
war.  She  cant  mate  war  wttbaut  tbe  war 
lords — the  German  Industrialists.  We've 
still  got  them  to  Hek 
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IN  THE  HOCSK  OF  REPQJESE3nATIVES 

Monday.  November  19.  1945 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  SpeaHer.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
offD,  I  include  the  followinf  etiltorfal 
from  the  Washinston  Sunday  Star  oT 
Sunday,  November  18.  1D45: 

If  members  of  tftff  flteitffttf  JMRtary  CoiB- 
ir>'ttee  were  deciding  for  themselves  whether 
or  not  they  shouid  bave  represmtation  In 
the  United  States  Government  aa  Ytjtlng  cltt- 
rens,  there  hs  no  dcmbt  about  how  they  wotrttf 
answer.  Ho  man  worth  his  salt  ts  wintn^  to 
forego  without  protest  the  erercise  of  a  right 
that  In  this  conntry  is  so  elosely  linked  xrtth 
the  dignity  of  the  Inctlvtdtwf. 

The  fact  that  members  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  are  not  deciding  a  ques- 
tion which  concerns  them  or  the  people 
whom  they  represent  nenrlv  so  much  as  It 
concerns  the  people  of  'rlct  of  Colum- 

bia should  make  no  i  e  in  their  ap- 

proacli  to  the  basic  Iswie  of  the  right  or 
wrong  of  voting  represenluXion  in  the  Ameri- 
can Government  ' 

Nor  la  the  reapousibUity  wbicb  rests  on 
them  narrowed  to  tbe  point  whers  tb«it 
owB  vftes  will  decide  tbe  matter.  All  tbey 
are  ashed  to  decide  is  WheUisr  Uu  ^ueslloa 
of  voting  representation  for  tlw  people  of 
Waehiugto*  sbouM  be  submitted,  first,  to 
Congvesa  and.  later,  to  Ik*  i)esit>l*  ot  tbe 
United  States.  How  can  anybody  oppoee 
putting  sucb  a  question. 

Some  friendly  skepticism  has  been  es- 
preased  as  to  whether  the  p«()pie  ot  the 
States  would  be  willing  to  ndmU  tbe 
of  the  District  to  equivl  represeatmt— 
thenvelves  in  CoagreB*.  Bvett  II  tbe  people 
of  tbe  EXstrlet  had  e<|uel  repre^eatattoii  m 
Congress,  hovever,  they  would  not  be  on  sa 
nnmal  status  wttb  tbe  people  of  a  sovereign 
State — ior  CoBgrcas,  representing  the  people 
at  tbe  Ststes.  would  reasai»  bi  eveleistee  con- 
trol orer  Um  aeat  of  ge»ei  iiiiialK.  Thia  la 
ae  i^  should  be. 

But  tbere  is  no  reason  t^i  believe  that  ttaa 
IMople  at  the  Ststaa  wcuid  oppose  the  pend- 
ing Sumners-Capper  resolution  if  they  un- 
derstood W.  It  merely  empowers  Congress, 
representing  these  people,  to  gt*c  tte  peo- 
ple of  the  Dtstrkct  sucb  r>pri>e«l— 1a»  In 
Congress  and  tbe  electoral  railrie  aa  Cua- 
gresB  aaay  coaaiidar  wtse.  so  loac  as  M  does 
BDt  exceed  tbe  sepraaeatatlon  of  say  Staita. 
How  caji  any  Aieelean  cltiaea  object  t» 
that?  Tbe  people  c€  tbe  District*  at  aaj  raSe. 
are  willing  to  submit  the  qtiestloa  to  Con- 
gress aad  to  the  States  fur  decision.  Let 
lis  have  an  answer  to  tbis  questKXi.  an  aaswer 
given  In  accordance  wISb  tbe  preceduree  lauf 
down  IB  tbe  Constitution  for  determinlitg 
the  popular  will.  Liet  us  have  an  anaw«r 
in  the  open,  where  men  stand  «p  and  make 
kikoaus  tbelr  eiewa  so  that  all  ai^  bear  tbaaa. 
All  tbe  people  at  tbe  District  art  asking  bow 
is  for  a  day  In  court. 
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V^  .'.[."^E^^  G,  A''^D!v!I''''S 


IN  THE -HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  19.  1945 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  expend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Reccrd.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer: 

BTPEATING   AN   AKCITNT  FOLLY? 

H?.rdly  had  the  sound  of  President  Tru- 
man's voice  died  nway  after  he  had  asked 
Congress  to  effectuate  General  Marshall's 
sane  and  pertinent  recommendation  for  uni- 
versal military  training  before  the  paciflsta 
began  crying  alcud  their  arguments  against 
any  kind  of  military  protection  for  this 
country. 

If  this  outcry  came  mainly  from  a  few 
politicians  with  their  eyes  on  the  next  elec- 
tion. It  could  be  dismissed  as  merely  politics. 

But  the  chief  opposition  is  coming  from 
educators  and  ministers  who  ought  to  know 
better:  educators  who  have  seen  their  cam- 
puses almost  depK^pulated  of  male  students 
and  their  physical  equipment  converted  Into 
military  latxiralorles;  and  ministers  who  have 
had  to  console  hundreds  of  bereaved  families 
and  have  watched  their  young  people's  organ- 
izations liecome  almost  exclusively  feminine. 

If  the  catastrophic  events  of  the  last 
decade  have  not  taught  these  pacifists  the 
plain  truth  of  General  Marshall's  observation 
that  a  display  of  weakness  has  never  yet  kept 
this  Nation  or  any  nation  out  of  war.  they 
are  certainly  Incapable  of  learning. 

The  person  who  never  learns  anything  by 
experience  is  the  worst  possible  adviser  on 
matters  of  public  safety. 

After  the  First  World  'War  we  tried  the 
pacifist  plan  of  making  an  open  exhibition  of 
our  weakness  In  the  naive  hope  that  this 
dljplay  of  helplessness  would  persuade  avari- 
cious and  predatory  neighlxjrs  to  let  us  alone. 

We  sank  the  best  of  our  naval  vessels,  dis- 
banded the  greater  part  of  our  Army,  let  our 
Air  Force  go  to  pot.  made  no  effort  to  keep 
up  with  technological  advances  in  warfare, 
and  reduced  our  Military  Establishment  to  a 
ridiculous  little  constabulary  drlllmg  in  out- 
moded tactics  with  antiquated  and  rusty 
equipment. 

This,  we  Innocently  thought,  would  con- 
vince the  world  that  we  had  no  aggressive 
intentions. 

It  did,  and  what  did  It  get  us? 

It  got  us  the  most  agonizing  war  In  human 
history. 

It  prolonged  that  war  for  terrible,  unncces- 
■ary  years  while  we  retreated  across  a  half  a 
world  of  land  and  ocean,  trading  space  for 
time  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the 
pacifist  doctrine;  and  before  It  was  over  we 
gave  up  270.000  of  our  sons  as  living  sacrifices 
to  the  folly  of  disarmament  in  an  armed 
worlds 

And  now  these  pacifists  would  have  us  do 
It  all  over  again. 

And  what  arguments  do  they  offer  in  sup- 
port of  this  counsel  of  folly? 

Only  these:  Tliat  universal  training  is 
against  our  democratic  traditions,  that  It 
will  interfere  with  the  education  of  the  young 
men.  and  that  it  will  create  a  spirit  of  mili- 
tarism among  our  youth. 

As  to  the  first,  democracy  means  nothing 
if  not  that  each  person  should  do  his  part. 
Nothing  could  be  more  democratic  than  a 
requirement  that  all  young  men,  without 
favoritism,  take  their  regular  turn  at  train- 
ing 

The  expressed  attitude  of  tr  ,  :aemt>ers 
ci  Cottgress  is  that  some  provision  will  be 


made  for  the  boys  to  keep  on  with  their  edu- 
cation while  they  are  in  training. 

And.  as  to  the  third  objection,  that  the 
training  will  create  a  spirit  of  militarism 
among  our  youth,  if  the  educators  who  persist 
in  mouthing  this  absurdity  will  only  open 
their  eyes,  they  will  see  their  arguments  dis- 
credited within  their  own  profession. 

Land-grant  colleges  in  every  State  in  this 
Union  have,  for  nearly  50  years,  required 
military  training  of  their  students.  If  such 
training  were  ever  going  to  create  the  mili- 
taristic spirit  among  our  young  men.  cer- 
tainly a  half  a  century  has  been  plenty  of 
time  to  engender  it. 

Yet  you  would  have  to  look  long  and  dili- 
gently through  the  alumni  lists  of  North 
Carolina  State  College,  or  Clemson,  or  a  hun- 
dred other  reputable  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  in  which  military  training  is  a  regu- 
lar part  of  the  curriculum,  before  you  could 
find  a  single  militarist  who  got  that  way  by 
wearing  a  cadet  uniform. 

Mere  technical  study  of  military  Eclence 
never  made  a  militarist  of  anybody.  Mili- 
tarism is  a  thing  of  the  spirit  and  not  of  the 
mind.  It  is  generated  by  indoctrination  be- 
gun In  kindergarten  and  continued  relent- 
lessly throughout  the  educative  period  of 
youth. 

A  young  man  who  gets  his  first  contact 
with  military  training  after  these  impres- 
sionable years  are  past  and  he  has  begun  to 
use  his  own  mind  is  very  poor  material  for 
militarism. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  D^NGELL 

OF   MICHIC.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  19,  1945 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Record  for  pre.servation  and  edification 
of  all  the  address  by  His  Excellency, 
P.  Zadeikis,  Minister  of  Lithuania,  deliv- 
ered at  the  banquet  of  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  held  at  the  Statler 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  November  16, 
1945.  in  support  of  the  Kelly-Willis  con- 
gressional resolutions  on  Lithuania's 
independence: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  Members  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  ladles,  and  gen- 
tlemen. In  connection  with  the  introduction 
of  the  resolutions  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  which  favor  the  restoration  of  Lithu- 
ania's Independence  and  which  recommend 
appropriate  action  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, I  wish  to  express  to  Senator  Willis, 
of  Indiana,  and  Representative  Kelly,  of  Illi- 
nois, my  sincere  thanks  for  their  interest  In 
Lithuanian  affairs  and  for  the  fine  spirit  In 
which  thooe  resolutions  were  conceived.  I 
also  wish  to  thank  the  various  Lithuanian- 
American  organisations  whose  members  have 
come  here  to  manifest  their  support  of  the 
Ideas  embodied   in  the  said  resolutions. 

However,  I  have  no  Intention  of  discuss- 
ing this  evening  those  resolutions;  instead 
I  wlsli  to  take  this  opportunity  to  address 
you  concerning  my  country's  situation  and 
her  future  as  I  see  it  from  here. 

Though  Lithuania,  In  the  course  of  World 
War  II.  cfllclally  remained  neutral,  she  suf- 
fered three  foreign  military  invasions  and 
occupations— by  Soviet  Russia  In  1940,  by 
Nazi  Germany  in  1941,  and  again  by  Soviet 
Russia  in  1944.     Lithuania  has  suffered  Im- 
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mensely  At  the  hands  of  both  the  Russian* 
and  the  jermans.  However,  time  dees  not 
permit  mu  to  describe  those  monstrous  perse- 
cutions aid  the  staggering  sufferings  of  my 
people,  lis  an  illustration,  I  wish  to  make 
reference  to  the  recent  letter  of  the  Lithu- 
anian C(  thollc  blsliops  addressed  to  the 
bishops  Q '  the  Christian  world,  from  which  I 
quote: 

"On  June  15,  1940,  with  false  accusations 
as  a  pretc  xt,  and  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
mutual  assistance  and  of  all  other  treaties 
still  in  opieration,  the  Soviet  Government  ad- 
dressed aC  ultimatum  to  Lithuania.  In  total 
disregard  of  all  its  solemn  promises,  Russia 
ordered  I  he  occupation  of  Lithuania  by  a 
strong  co:  itlngent  of  troops,  enforced  the  dis- 
solution 3f  the  country's  legal  government, 
and  abroj  ated  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation. 
Within  Of  ly  a  few  weeks,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
lepubllcs  had  perlidiously  annexed 
together  with  the  other  two  Dal- 
lies." 

ited  States  Government  on  July  23, 
1940.  made  a  significant  statement,  which  I 
quote  in  part: 

the  day  when  the  peoples  of  these 
(Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia)  .first 
leir  independent  and  democratic 
form  ot  gtovernment  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ha?e  watched  their  admirable  progress 
In  self-government  with  deep  and  sympa- 
thetic interest. 

"The  Follcy  of  this  Government  Is  uni- 
versally 1  nown.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  an  opposed  •  •  •  to  any  form  of 
Intervent  on  on  the  part  of  one  state,  however 
powerful,  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  any 
other  sovereign  state,  however  weak. 

"The  lilted  States  will  continue  to  stand 
by  these  l^rinclples." 

The  abf)ve  statement  was  made  In  connec- 
tion with)  "the  devious  processes  whereunder 
the  politlfcal  independence  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity o^  the  three  small  Baltic  republics — 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania— were  to  be 
deliberately  annihilated  by  one  of  their  more 
powerful  heighbors."  It  was  a  clear  warning 
to  the  Sariet  Union  to  avoid  unilateral  and 
arbitrary  bets  and  to  leave  the  indep>endence 
of  the  ^^Itic  States  alone.  However,  the 
Moscow  dictatorship,  with  Hitler's  concur- 
rence, thbught  otherwise  and  the  Illegal  acts 
of  the  aniiexation.  based  on  fraudulent  elec- 
tions which  were  conducted  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  threat  and  compulsion,  followed  on 
August  3i  5.  and  6,  1940.  The  Lithuanian 
pecple  wtiuld  be  relieved  and  Russia  would 
gain  mu(^h  in  a  moral  sense  if  the  acts  of 
the  annotation  of  the  Baltic  States  were 
made  vol*  by  supreme  Soviet  authority  now, 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  I  again  quote  from  the 
Lithuanian  bishops'  letter:  "Although  the 
first  Soviet  occupation  did  not  last  long 
(June  15j  1940- June  22,  1941),  it  was  quite 
suflicientlto  dislocate  the  life  of  our  people 
and  to  riin  cur  religious,  cultural,  economic, 
and  political  life.  This  evil  year  of  terror,  a 
year  of  triigedy  and  bloodshed,  will  be  forever 
remembefed  for  its  toll  of  human  lives." 

The  methodical  extermination  of  the  Baltic 
peoples,  riremedltated  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  was 
in  full  sk-ing  when  on  June  22,  1941,  the 
German  larmies  pounced  on  the  Russian 
armies  tjirough  the  Lithuanian  and  the 
Pclish  bo^-ders.  Three  years  of  German  oc- 
cupation lof  Lithuania  followed.  Because  of 
the  stubkorn  resistance  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  tojthe  Nazi  rule,  Lithuania  was  treated 
worse  thtn  an  enemy  country  and  suffered 
greatly:  ^bout  150.000  Lithuanian  citizens 
were  forcibly  deported  to  Germany  as  slave 
laborers;  hundreds  of  Lithuanian  intellec- 
tuals wefe  tortured  and  put  to  death  in 
Gestapo  prisons  and  concentration  camps 
of  Stuttbof,  Dachau.  Buechenwald,  and 
others. 

In  1944.  the  Russians,  greatly  aided  by 
Americanfmade  instruments  of  war  and  by 
the  establishment  of  the  so-called  second 
front  in  ^estern  Europe,  reappeared  In  Lltii- 
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uanla  again.  Panic  fear  of  a  tecond  Soviet 
occupation  caused  nearly  300.000  Lithuanians 
to  leave  their  homeland  Th ^-  Lithuanian 
people,  of  course,  could  not  acquiesce  in  such 
a  state  of  affairs.  They  did  not  accept  the 
German  enslavement  and  they  will  not  ac- 
cept Intolerable  Russian  domination.  The 
Lithuanian  people  with  all  mians  at  their 
disposal  are  resisting  all  attempts  to  deprive 
them  permanently  of  soverelgrty  rights,  of 
self-government,  and  of  lndef>e  idence.  The 
Lithuanian  p)eople,  though  they  possess  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  in  the  senise  of  law  and 
Of  justice,  in  fact  are  now  depiived  of  their 
Independence,  temporarily  at  itast,  by  their 
"more  powerful  neighbor,  "  the  present  "lib- 
erator." 

Because  of  the  Soviet  and  the  Nazi  occu- 
pations, Lithuania  was  prevented  from  Join- 
ing the  United  Nations  In  the  beginning  of 
this  war  which  has  now  ended.  The  Lith- 
uanian nation  deeply  resents  t;ie  continued 
attempts  of  Soviet  diplomacy  to  sell  to  the 
western  powers  the  idea  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  Baltic  states 
(coupled  with  the  violation  of  v  did  treaties) 
is  a  prerequisite  to  Russia's  security. 

The  Lithuanians  believe  In  the  soundness 
of  American  policy,  so  forcef tUlv  restated  by 
President  Truman,  and  they  se<  in  it  a  new 
encouragement  in  their  cruel  il  efforts  to 
regain  ♦heir  extorted  freedom.  America  re- 
fuses to  deal  with  puppets:  "Wf  shall  refuse 
to  recognize  any  government  imposed  upon 
any  nation  by  the  force  of  any  foreign 
power,"  stated  the  President.  Lithuania's 
case  nevertheless  appears  to  be  nn  extraordi- 
nary exigency,  especially  when  Soviet  policy 
(as  evidenced  by  Soviet  Foreign  Commissar 
Molotov's  recent  sp>eech  of  November  7,  1945) 
continues  to  be  that  of  imperialistic  ag- 
grandizement at  the  expense  ol  her  smaller 
neighbors,  a  policy  cbaracterl»'d  by  brutal 
persecutions  of  democratic  and  patriotic 
elements,  by  mass  deportations,  and  property 
expropriations. 

As  stated  by  the  Honorable  James  F.  Byrnes, 
Secretary  of  State.  In  his  speech  of  October 
31.  1»45.  "The  position  of  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  be  that  the  nations,  large 
and  small,  which  have  borne  the  burdens  of 
the  war  must  participate  in  making  the 
peace."  and  that  "the  world  system  which 
we  seek  to  create  must  be  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  sovereign  equality  of  nations." 
Lithuanians,  therefore,  hope  for  a  strong 
helping  hand  from  the  United  Nations,  and 
they  t)elieve  that  the  lofty  principles  of 
American  policy  wlU  be  applied  universaUy 
and  straightforwardly. 

The  Lithuanian  people,  who  have  stiflercd 
so  greatly  under  the  German  and  Russian 
occupations,  are  looking  forward  to  real  lib- 
eration of  their  country  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  democratic  government  of  their 
own  choosing,  and  they  confidently  expect: 

1.  That  Lithuanian  citizens  everywhere  be 
now  treated  as  nationals  of  one  of  the  United 
Nations  and  that  Lithuania  be  admitted  into 
the  family  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  That  Lithuanian  organizations,  forced 
to  reside  abroad.  l>e  accorded  a  greater  de- 
gree of  recognition  and  liberty  of  action. 

3.  That  Lithuania  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  participate  ofBcially  in  the  peace  confer- 
ence. 

4.  That  the  Soviet  military  forces  and  the 
Soviet  administration,  in  occupied  Lithuania 
be  i^placed  with  international  control  and 
with  a  legitimate  Lithuanian  administration 
so  that  free  and  democratic,  and  not  regi- 
mented, elections  may  take  place  there. 

In  conclusion  may  I  express  the  conviction 
that  the  military  might  of  the  United  SUtes. 
dedicated  to  self-defense  and  to  world  peace, 
and  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  designed  to  promote  good  will  among 
nations  and  to  serve  Justice,  freedom,  and 
peace  will  bring  desirable  results  before  long 
and  will  help  to  adjust  the  exigencies  of  thi« 


uncertain  world.  As  for  the  future  of  Lith- 
uania, let  there  be  no  doubt  that  the  Lith- 
uanian people  resolutely  repudiate  the  pres- 
sent  totalitarian  puppet  regime,  imposed  up- 
on them  by  the  Moscow  dictatorship,  and 
that  they  demand  the  restoration  of  their 
independence  for  which  they  will  continue  to 
fight  until  that  goal  is  realized 
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HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEOTATI^TS 
Wednesday.  Noretnber  14.  1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Washington  Post  of  Mon- 
day, November  12,  ably  points  out  that 
we  learn  little  from  past  experience. 
Too  rapid  removal  of  governmental  con- 
trols took  place  after  World  War  I  with 
disastrous  results,  as  the  editorial  so  ap- 
propriately points  out.  I  commend  the 
editorial  in  question  to  the  Members  of 
the  IJouse  as  grounds  for  sober  reflection. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

HISTORT     LZSSON 

The  more  it  changes,  the  more  it  remains 
the  same  thing.  The  present  pattern  of 
off-again.  on-agaln  controls,  for  Instance,  re- 
peats the  pattern  after  the  last  war.  The 
businessmen  of  that  period,  like  their  pres- 
ent-day successors  were  sick  and  tired  of 
Government  interference  and  wanted  to  be 
freed  from  hampering  rettrlctlons.  A  clamor 
arose  for  a  return  to  the  83rstem  of  free 
competition  on  the  ground  that,  if  left  alone, 
industry  would  work  out  its  own  salvation. 
There  was  more  excuse  then  than  now  for 
underrating  the  difficulties  of  the  transition 
period  and  discounting  the  need  for  Govern- 
ment guidance,  since  we  had  had  no  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  economic  problems  of 
the  magnitude  that  confronted  us.  More- 
over, our  direct  participation  In  the  First 
World  War  lasted  a  very  short  time  and  did 
not  produce  the  distortions  in  our  economy 
to  which  the  present  war  has  given  rise. 
Nevertheless,  we  had  cause  to  regret  bitterly 
the  precipitancy  with  which  the  Nation  tried 
to  effect  a  return  to  so-called  normal  prac- 
tices. 

The  hard  lessons  tliat  were  taught,  but 
unfortunately  not  learned,  at  that  time  have 
been  pointed  out  In  a  very  instructive  study 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  dealing 
with  poetarmlstlce  indvistrial  developments 
in  1918-20.  The  study  was  published  in 
January  1943;  so  conclusions  have  not  t>een 
colored  by  the  events  of  recent  months. 
That  makes  all  the  more  arresting  the  strik- 
ing similarities  between  the  disorders  that 
followed  the  armistice  ot  1918.  and  those 
that  have  foUowed  the  collapse  of  Japan  in 
1945.  Strikes  for  higher  wages  held  up  pro- 
duction and  in  the  needle  trade  there  was 
agiution  ^or  the  "44-54  program  "—that  is, 
for  a  44-hour  week  with  wages  for  54  hours. 
The  similarity  to  current  demands  of  CIO 
automobile  workers  Is  obvious.  Congress, 
too,  acted  true  to  form  by  making  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  the  target  of  Ul- 
directed  economies.  It*  appropriations  were 
so  slashed  after  World  War  I  as  to  reduce  It 
to  impotency.  Congress  likewise  compelled 
the  premature  dissolution  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  and  attempts  at  price  control  by  war 
agencies  were  discontinued  after  the  arml- 
ftlce,  industries  being  left  to  work  out  their 
price  problems  as  best  they  could.    The  Gov- 


ernment tried  with  little  success  to  support 
voluntary  stabilization  agreements. 

As  most  of  us  knoWT  the  result  oi  this 
hands-ofl  policy  was  at  first  a  period  of 
hesitation,  reurding  recovery  and  resulting 
in  a  rather  pronounced  temporary  depres- 
sion. That  was  followed  by  an  unbalanced 
speculative  upturn,  bringing  with  it  infla- 
tionary advances  In  wholesale  and  retail 
prices,  and  uecessltaUiig  reimpcsition  of 
controls.  State  fair-price  committees  were 
set  up  and  legislation  against  profiteering 
and  hoarding  was  passed.  The  Prealdeut 
even  asked  Congress  to  continue  and 
broaden  the  food  control  powers  which  had 
been  dropped,  and  made  abortive  efforts  to 
set  up  an  industrial  conference  for  labor 
relations  to  take  the  place  of  the  defunct 
War  Labor  Board.  The  threat  of  a  coal 
strike  led  to  revival  of  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion, while  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
reversing  his  earlier  stand,  urged  retumptiou 
of  aid  to  Europe. 

By  that  time,  however,  it  was  too  late  to 
avert  catastrophe.  The  period  of  inflation 
ended  abruptly  with  a  smashing  drop  In 
prices,  to  the  accompaniment  of  industrial 
stagnation,  severe  declines  in  farm  Income 
and  spreading  unemployment.  We  pulled 
out  of  the  depression  of  1931  with  surprising 
rapidity,  considering  the  drastic  readjust- 
ments that  had  to  be  effected.  Neverthele?s. 
the  Nation  experienced  several  years  of 
turmoil  that  would  have  been  made  le>8 
tempestuous,  or  might  even  have  been  years 
of  comparative  stability,  had  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace  been  less  abrupt.  The 
lesson  drawn  from  our  own  recent  history  Is 
too  obvious  to  call  for  elucidation.  Equally 
obvious  is  the  fact  that  we  have  learned  little 
from  past  experience. 
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or 

HOV.  VICTOR  WlCKERjKAM 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  19,  1945 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  concise  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  clearly  expresses  the 
opinion  of  many  clear-thinking  Ameri- 
cans: 

Can  the  Tiger  Lick  the  SHAkk? 

The  shark  and  the  tiger  are  both  elegant 
fighters,  but  not  against  each  other.  That  is 
because   they   cant   get  at  each  other. 

We  are  speaking,  of  course,  ol  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  The  United  States  in  this 
simUe  is  the  shark;  being  just  now  the  world  s 
greatest  sea  and  air  power;  and  Russia,  as 
the  world  8  greatest  land  pawer.  is  the  tiger. 

A  war  between  these  two  nations,  we  have 
long  t>elieved.  would  be  nuulness.  and  it 
would  be  ridiculous.  The  Russians  could  not 
invade  us  successfully,  so  long  as  we  Main- 
tained our  sea  and  air  superiority.  They  could 
not  even  hold  the  Kurile  Islands,  which  they 
grabbed  in  the  last  hours  of  the  Japanese 
war,  if  we  wanted  to  take  the  Kuriles  from 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  don  t  suppose 
there  is  a  man  in  this  country  who  would 
like  to  see  American  land  armies  try  to  get 
to  Moscow  to  spend  a  winter.  Hiat  has  been 
tried  by  experts  and  It  doesn't  work. 

OLD  DIFLOMACY,  KTW  DIPLOMACY 

Since  the  Oermen  war  ended,  however,  and 
more  especially  since  the  Jap  war  ended,  a 
lot  of  high-octane  diplomatic  talk  has  been 
^parking  back  and  forth  between  Moscow  and 
Washington.    There  has  been  ao  much  cf  it 
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that  many  people  fear  a  United  States-Rus- 
alan  war  is  being  cocked  up  behind  the  scenes. 

Most  of  this  provocative  chatter  has  come 
from  Moscow.  The  old  czarist  dlplonnats  were 
stnooth.  suave  fellc.ws,  who  threw  delightful 
parties,  and  who  got  results  A  historical 
atlas  will  show  you  Russia  getting  bigger  and 
bigger  from  century  to  century.  The  new 
proletarian  Russian  c!  ;     •  c  technlo.ue  is 

to   climb   aboard    a    r.  :ie,    throw    the 

word  ""fascism"  around  at  ii.ndom  and  with- 
out regard  to  Its  true  meaning,  and  make  ex- 
treme. Irritating  demand.s. 

At  th-!  moment,  for  exarriple.  the  Russian 
Oo%-ernment  Is  demanding  a  veto  power  over 
MacArthur  In  Japan.  It  Is  hinting  through 
Its  press  mr?Taphone,  the  publication  Red 
Star,  that  It  wants  a  share  In  control  of  Iwo 
Jima.  Salpan.  Tinian.  Guam,  and  other 
Pacinc  bases  which  our  men  took  so  bloodily 
from  the  Jups.  because  Russia  ""can't  feel 
at  ease  with  exclusively  United  Slates  con- 
trolled Islands  on  Its  Pacific  flank." 

Both  of  these  demands  are  ridiculous. 
Russia  had  no  part  In  beating  Japan:  we  did 
that  job  almost  sinBle-h.inded.  And  Russia 
will  always  have  somebody  on  Its  flanks,  un- 
le«8  It  extends  all  around  the  world. 

Our  answer  to  both  of  these  demands 
should  l>e  and  go  on  being  a  flat  ""No" — de- 
livered in  tones  as  brusque  as  Russlas 
•pokeamen  use. 

Preaumably  both  demands  are  being  put 
forward  as  makeweights,  so  that  by  eventually 
dropping  them  Russia  will  seem  to  have 
made  a  generous  concession,  and  then  can 
advance  some  lesser  demands. 

Ruasla  also  has  been  filing  urgent  claims 
to  the  secreta  of  atomic  bomb  manufacture 
held  by  the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and 
Canada. 

President  Truman  and  Prime  Ministers 
Attlee  and  King  have  now  put  their  heads 
together  and  come  up  with  a  1.000-word  state- 
ment, couched  In  tactful  and  polite  language. 
but  boiling  down  to  the  one  word  ""No."  We 
are  not  releasing  these  secrets,  to  Russia  or 
anybodv  else  V/e  are  holding  on  to  them 
until  they  are  bribed  or  stolen  from  under 
our  guardianship,  or  until  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  can  be  trusted  with 
them. 

This  Is  the  correct  answer. 

THT  COIUIICT  ANSWZK  ON  THE  ATOM  BOMB 

Russia,  of  course,  will  scream  bloody  mur- 
der about  it.  Its  followers  In  this  country, 
who  love  Russia  first  and  the  United  States  a 
long  way  second,  are  already  tuning  up  a 
series  of  yells  that  Truman,  Attlee.  and  King 
have  betrayed  humanity,  set  the  stage  for 
World  War  III.  etc. 

We  can"t  see  It.  Russia  knows  that  we  do 
not  dream  of  dropping  any  atom  bombs  on 
Russia,  or  of  starting  a  war  with  Russia.  We 
knr-R-  '."■  (^ouldn"t  flcht  a  victorious  land  war 
In   U  even  if  Russia  had  anything  we 

wanted,  which  it  hasn't.  Russia  knows  It 
could  not  make  an  invasion  of  the  United 
States  stick  as  lonq  as  we  remain  the  world's 
greatest  sea  and  air  power. 

While  that  state  of  affairs  prevails — while 
the  shark  and  the  tiger  continue  to  realize 
that  a  knock-down  and  drag-out  fight  Is  not 
for  them — the  world  should  remnin  free  of 
majc-  wars,  which  is  what  everybody  Is  pray- 
ing for.  Unbreakable  world  p)eace  can  be  won 
and  maintained  only  If  some  one  nation  con- 
quers anr*  rules  the  whole  world,  as  ancient 
Rome  conquered  and  ruled  the  then  known 
world.  But  It  Is  highly  Improbable  that 
either  Russia  or  the  United  States  is  going  to 
do  that. 

An  arm's-length  peace  between  these  two 
giant  nations  Is  the  next  best  bet.  We  can 
have  that  if  we  will,  and  for  a  long  time.  The 
way  to  preserve  that  peace  is  to  remain  strong. 
and  to  turn  down  all  extreme  Russian  de- 
mands with  the  good  old  blur.t  and  unmis- 
tJJtable  word  "no." 
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op   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  19,  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  young  man  who  sent  me  the 
following  clippings  air  mail  headed  it 
"No  boats,  no  votes."  I  am  satisfied,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  has  been  some  un- 
nece.ssary  delay  in  getting  the  men  back 
from  the  several  theaters  of  war. 

The  Army  testified  before  a  Senate 
committee  last  week  that  by  December 
1  they  would  have  either  discharged  or 
have  eligible  for  discharge  about 
5,000.000  men  since  VE-day.  They  also 
said  that  there  would  be  about  1.483.000 
men  who  would  be  eligible  for  discharge 
but  still  in  the  service.  In  other  word.s, 
we  would  have  approximately  5.000.000 
men  in  the  Army  December  1  which  does 
not  include  all  the  men  taken  in  through 
Inductions  since  VE-day  nor  does  it  in- 
clude the  voluntary  enlistments.  Jt  is 
estimated  that  approximately  450,000 
men  have  been  taken  into  the  Army, 
either  through  inductions  or  enlistments 
since  VE-day.  This  latter  figure  has 
been  rather  hard  to  verify.  In  any 
event,  it  would  seem  that  the  Army 
would  still  have  5,500,000  men,  under 
arms  at  Christmas  time  unless  something 
is  done  to  speed  up  demobilization.  The 
clippings  from  the  Pacific  Mail  Bag  fol- 
low: 

WHAT  TO   DO 

EnrroR:  The  GI  wants  to  get  home.  As 
usual,  he  is  doing  everything  he  can  to  sup- 
port an  avowed  program.  He  is  willing  to  give 
his  free  time  to  convert  Liberty  ships  into 
troop  transports.  But  he  doesn't  quite  un- 
derstand the  reason  for  the  shipping  short- 
age. He  wonders  why  the  powers  that  be  are 
suddenly  interested  in  his  comfort  in  the 
matter  of  transportation.  Things  appear  a 
bit  confusing. 

But  the  GI  Is  using  .30  caliber  ammunition 
where  he  should,  and  can,  use  155  mm. 

The  War  Department  and  GHQ  In  this 
theater  will  get  the  GI  home  only  when  and 
If  they  are  forced  Into  doin^  so.  Converting 
half  a  dozen  Liberty  Ehps  or  WTiting  to  the 
Paciflcan  won't  do  the  Job,  Quit  playing 
with  the  office  boys  and  go  to  the  boss.  That 
boss  is  Congress.  Tell  the  Member  of  Con- 
gress that  if  he  wants  to  keep  his  Job  he'd 
better  ""Get  these  troops  out  of  the  sun."  The 
GI  can"t  teU  the  War  Department  what  to  do; 
he  can  tell  Congress. 

The  war  Is  over.  The  American  soldier, 
thank  God,  is  going  to  do  the  telling  Instead 
of  the  listening.  Have  your  families  and 
your  friends  keep  the  "heat"  on  Congress. 
Tell  your  Representative  and  your  Senator 
that  his  continued  tenure  of  office  depends 
on  how  fast  you  get  home.  Tell  him  today, 
tell  him  tomorrow,  keep  telling  him.  You 
may  not  like  him,  but  he  certainly  likes  your 
vote.    Turn  on  the  heat  where  it  counts. 

For  results  use  the  club,  not  faith  or  hope. 
Hekrt  H.  Buckman  III. 

APO  75. 


HOME 
EDrroR:    The   authorities   tell   us  that   the 
Jap  PWs  are  being  sent  to  their  homeland  to 
alleviate  the  shipping  and  manpower  short- 
ages in  the  Phillippines.    But  in  contradic- 


tion to  this  they  tell  us  that  the  same  type 
of  ship  wl|lch  brings  In  food  and  clothes  to 
those  PW'<  cannot  be  used  as  transports.  As 
for  the  statement  that  when  there  are  no 
longer  any'  PW's  here  the  guards  can  be  sent 
home,  I  suggest  that  all  PW  camps  be  turned 
over  to  thfe  Filipino  Army.  This  should  be 
done  untll|all  eligible  Army  men  are  shipped 
home.  ■  Wlien  the  shippings  situation  is  nor- 
mal again  Is  time  enough  to  send  Japs  home. 
Until  thenfl  see  no  reason  why  Jap  as  well  as 
American  transports  should  not  be  used  ex- 
clusively fir  the  transportation  home  of  the 
American  Servicemen. 
Name  withheld. 
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IN  THE  [HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mofiday.  November  19.  1945 

Mr.  Elliott.  Mr.  speaker  and 
Members  jof  the  House,  I  want  to  call  to 
your  atteiition  the  rules  and  regulations 
prescribe^  by  the  OfBce  of  Price  Admin- 
istration Ithat  are  actually  driving  but- 
ter away  ^rom  the  American  dinner  table. 
The  following  information  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Challenge  Cream  and 
Butter  Association  of  California: 

In  Octqber  1942,  the  first  month  after 
the  start  |of  price  control,  the  Challenge 
Cream  add  Butter  Association  received 
from  35  fticmber  and  associated  cream- 
eries. 3,lB9,225  pounds  of  butter.  In 
October  1945,  the  association  received 
from  14  member  and  associated  creamer- 
ies only  1,568.204  pounds  of  butter. 
Also,  in  October  1942,  they  were  able  to 
purchase  ;416,635  pounds  of  butter  from 
the  Central  West.  All  such  sources  dried 
up  as  fat  as  the  association  was  con- 
cerned, soon  after  price  control  was  in- 
augurated, because  butter  price  ceilings 
applicable  to  the  Pacific  coast  do  not 
justify  shipment  of  butter  from  the  large 
sources  oi  supply  in  the  Central  West  to 
the  Paciflic  coast,  unless  under  the  black 
market. 

This  dolwnward  trend  is  becoming  pro- 
gressivel3«  steeper,  so  that  the  Challenge 
Cream  and  Butter  Association  may  lose 
practically  all  of  its  supply  within  a  short . 
time,  unless  there  is  a  change  in  condi- 
tions, AD  of  the  larger  creameries  now 
supplying  the  association  are  considering 
making  plastic  cream.  The  situation 
would  not  be  so  serious  for  consumers 
were  it  not  that  other  receivers  of  butter 
in  this  area  appear  to  have  suffered  the 
loss  of  ati  even  greater  proportion  of 
their  butter  supply  than  the  association 
has.  j 

You  miy  wonder  What  has  become  of 
all  the  butter.  A  small  part  has  been  di- 
verted ir*o  market  milk.  By  far  the 
greater  p»rt  has  gone  into  manufactured 
products  fchich  were  favored  with  much 
higher  prjice  ceilings.  Among  these  are 
evaporated  milk,  dried  whole  milk,  dried 
Ice- cream  mix.  cheese,  and  plastic  cream. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  penalize  the 
churning  lof  cream  to  win  the  war,  that 
is  one  thiing.  To  continue  to  penalize 
butter  in  time  of  peace  is  quite  another 
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thing.  The  Challenge  Cream  and  But- 
ter Association  asks  that  the  ceiling 
prices  on  butter  be  raised  at  once  to  levels 
competitive  with  those  for  all  other  man- 
ufactured dairy  products.  Objection 
may  be  made  to  permitting  butter  prices 
to  advance  until  in  line  with  other  man- 
ufactured products,  that  this  would  tend 
to  increase  the  cost  of  living.  How  will 
the  cost  of  living  be  benefited  by  pricing 
butter  so  low  as  to  drive  it  out  of  exist- 
ence? 

In  closing,  here  is  a  statement  on  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  also  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  forty-sixth  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  California  Cieam- 
ery  Operators  Association: 

THI    LAW    OP   SUPPLT    AND    DEMAND 

At  the  outset  of  the  war.  the  balance 
which  normally  existed  between  prices  for 
various  dairy  products  was  destroyed  Under 
price  control,  butter  has  been  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  of  edible  dairy  producta.  If  this 
was  necessary  to  hasten  the  days  of  peace, 
well  :  nd  good.  But  there  Is  no  Justice  in 
such  continuance  now  As  to  that  minor 
part  of  our  butter  supply  which  moved  into 
market  milk  we  have  no  complaint.  But  we 
submit  that  fine  butter  and  the  products 
of  skim  milk  are  Just  as  necessary  snd 
wholesome  in  the  htunan  diet  as  if  converted 
Into  those  products  favored  In  OPA  price 
ceilings.  Sweet  cream  is  being  trucked  tor 
upwards  of  1.000  miles  into  California  and 
plastic  cream,  almost  Identical  In  composi- 
tion with  unsalted  butter,  and  really  not 
so  well  suited  for  the  same  purposes.  Is 
freighted  in  froaen  state  all  over  our  coun- 
try without  hindrance  of  OPA  price,  or  ration 
restraint, 

California's  former  butter  industry  of 
70,000.000  pounds  annually  has  been  priced 
out  of  existence.  Other  Western  States  are 
rapidly  following.  Regional  price  cellinps 
prevent  the  import  of  any  large  amounts 
of  butter  from  the  Central  West  except 
under  the  black  market.  Therefore,  In  view 
of  the  foregoing,  we  offer  the  following  res- 
olution : 

"Whereas  present  OPA  price  ceilings  are 
depriving  consumers  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  their  accustomed  supplies  of  butter;  and 

"Whereas  many  consumers  are  able  and 
Willing  to  pay  for  butter  what  It  costs  to 
produce  it  In  comparison  with  other  dairy 
products  and  prefer  to  do  so  rather  than  to 
enjoy  prices  below  cost  of  production  with 
attendant    scarcity:      Now.    therefore,    be    it 

"Resolved.  That  In  the  event  OPA  will  not 
immediately  restore  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  for  all  dairy  products,  that  it  at 
least  act  at  once  in  relief  of  the  butter 
industry:  and  be  it  further 

'Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  hereby 
authorize  and  directed  to  transmit  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  P>resldent  Truman  and 
to  the  Honorable  Chester  Bowles.  Admin- 
istrator of  Price  Administration,  and  to 
Hon.  Clinton  Anderson,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture " 

NovEMSn    12,    1945. 


To  an  Athlete  Dying  Young 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  NovemheT  19  {.legislative  day  of 

Monday.  October  29),  1945 

Mr.    MEAD.     Mr,    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  most  out- 
standing sermon  which  was  delivered  by 
the  Reverend  Allen  Pendergraft.  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  November  4.  1945.  I 
consider  it  to  be  a  remarkable  address, 
very  timely  and  very  appropriate  at  this 
particular  p>eriod. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

We  are  in  the  octave  of  all  saints  for  the 
first  time  since  the  conclusion  of  the  most 
deadly  war  in  history.  It  is  fitting  that  we 
should  pause  to  remember  the  mortal  sncrl- 
hces  made  during  the  last  6  years,  especially 
fitting  because  we  profit  from  those  grim 
oblations  on  the  altar  of  the  worlds  sin. 
For  a  text.  I  have  taken  the  following: 

"The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong;  but  time  and  chance  hap- 
peneth  to  them  all."     ( Ecclesiastes  9:  11  ) 

Thus  spoke  Kohelcth  the  preacher  in  the 
Book  of  Ecclesia^tes:  "The  race  is  not  to  the 
swift.  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong;  but  time 
and  chance  bappeneth  to  them  all."  He 
neems  to  mean  that  those  most  fit  for  survival 
are  the  ones  who  go  down  to  death  first. 
It  8  another  way  of  saying.  "Those  whom  the 
gods  love,  die  young  ""  You  see  the  truth  of 
this  observation  in  the  death  of  our  suong- 
e&t  men  during  the  recent  war.  MiUlous  cf 
the  finest  and  bravest  of  men  In  the  world 
died.  Included  are  some  of  the  worlds 
strongest  leaders.  Doubtless  it  was  the 
pressure  of  the  war  that  took  from  us  Dr. 
Temple,  perhaps  the  greatest  Archbishop  vi 
Canterbm-y  since  the  Reformation;  it  was  the 
strain  of  the  war  that  shortened  the  lives 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  Wendell 
WUlkle.  two  of  the  most  gifted  public  leadeis 
our  country  has  produced  in  a  long  while. 
More  important  than  these,  was  the  grievous 
loss  of  millions  of  the  finest  young  men  of 
the  world,  the  potential  leaders  of  the  future. 
What  better  government,  what  uplifting  re- 
ligion and  poetry  and  philosophy,  what  great 
literature  and  beautiful  music  has  been  lo^t 
to  the  world  through  their  death  cannot  be 
estimated. 

First,  let  us  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Temple,  a  fellow  chtirchman. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  enthronement  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1942,  Time 
magazine  observed  a  fact  recognized  through- 
out the  world  that  he  was  the  nearest  to  an 
acknowledged  leader  that  world-wide  Prot- 
estantism has  had  since  the  Reformation  ' 
He  was  not  only  a  great  religiotie  leader;  he 
was  also  a  great  social  leader;  he  outdid  even 
Beverldge  In  his  crusade  for  the  little  mans 
world  order.  During  the  two  short  years  he 
was  In  office  he  performed  a  feat  of  presti- 
digitation unequaled  in  the  history  of 
English-speaking  people.  He  tran.slated  an 
office  of  elevated  austerity  into  a  vital  agency 
for  one  man's  crusade  on  the  side  of  the 
little  man  agalns&  two  ogres:  Money  and 
profit.  He  exemplified  better  than  any  other 
man  in  England  the  Ideal  of  St  Paul  to  be 
all  things  unto  all  men. 

Second,  let  us  recall  to  mind  another  fellow 
churchman  of  great  vision  who  also  was  un- 
doubtedly a  war  casualty— Wendell  Willkie. 
In  contrast  to  Dr.  Temple,  carefully  groomed 
for  his  responsibilities,  Mr.  Willkle  was  an 
amateur  in  his  field,  politics.  He  stepped 
straight  from  a  lawyer's  office  in  lower  Man- 
hattan to  a  position  of  international  Influ- 
ence, and  for  the  rest  of  his  foreshortened 
lile.  he  remained  a  power  for  good  opinions. 
He  came  to  the  front  at  a  critical  time  and 
his  message  was  tremendous:  The  message 
of  human  freedom.  In  the  souring  political 
atmosphere  of  the  early  40's,  be  was  like 
a  breath  of  fresh  air,  even  to  his  opponents. 
Here  was  an  honest  businessman  who  was 
not  ashamed  of  his  profession,  who  bad  a 
clear  and  progressive  set  of  beliefs,  and  who 
did  not  consult  a  public-relations  expert  be- 


fore uttering  them  He  wrote  an  electric 
declaration  beginning  with  these  words  "We 
the  people,  we  say  to  you.  give  up  this  vested 
interest  that  you  have  in  depression,  open 
your  eyes  to  the  future,  help  Us  to  build  a 
New  World."  His  nomination  to  the  Pren- 
dency  gave  millions  a  sense  of  release,  no 
matter  what  their  party.  It  was  proof  that 
America  is  not  a  racket,  that  courage  and 
honesty  and  freedom  are  still  great  forces 
in  the  world.  He  asked  us  tc  lift  up  our 
eyes  unto  the  hills  ahead— the  greater  heights 
to  which  we  can  reasonably  aspire.  Some- 
times the  people  respond  to  a  man  of  vision. 
But  whether  they  respond  or  not.  to  keep 
the  vision  unremittingly  btfore  the  people 
is  the  final  task  of  greatness. 

Third,  think  with  me  for  a  moment  on  the 
loaa  of  Franklin  Delano  Rooaevelt.  Leaving 
poliUcs  aside  and  looking  at  htm  as  an  his- 
torical figure  and  a  fellow  churchman,  we 
can  agree.  I  think,  that  he  was  a  political 
genius.  The  fact  by  Itself  that  he  was  elected 
to  four  ternu  In  the  White  Htjuse  is  enough 
to  command  respect.  Much  of  his  genius 
was  wrapped  up  in  two  great  qualities:  First, 
he  knew  what  the  common  man  needed,  what 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the  voiceless  masses 
are;  and  he  did  his  earnest  best  to  help  the 
underprivileged  groups  in  this  country,  such 
as  the  Negroes,  and  he  did  it  th  a  time  of 
deepest  need,  during  the  dry  agony  of  a  cruel 
depression  and  later  during  a  catastrophic 
war.  Second,  he  carried  an  inherent  author- 
ity when  he  tackled  a  problem,  because  of 
tlie  personal  handicap  he  hiinsell  bore  like  a 
cross.  For  he  was  a  cripple.  Most  men  with 
a  private  Income  would  have  given  up  and 
retired  when  they  found  themselves  bed- 
ridden and  haU-paralyzed.  Eut  he  was  a 
gEune  fighter,  a  human  being  with  superb 
courage  who  did  what  he  did  not  have  to  do, 
who  took  pain  he  did  not  have  to  take,  to 
try  to  help  his  country.  How  far  he  suc- 
ceeded only  the  distant  result  will  tell. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  his  political 
choices,  our  hats  must  be  off  to  his  kind  of 
personal  courage. 

Other  world  leaders  have  been  war  casual- 
ties, but  the  loss  of  these  three  churchmen — 
Temple,  Willkie,  and  Roosevelt — stand  out. 
All  of  them  died  young,  in  the  sense  that  they 
had  not  finished  their  work.  Tliey  were 
young  m  their  political  and  religious  points 
of  view,  young  in  hope,  young  m  the  way 
they  lived  for  the  love  of  people.  They  re- 
joiced as  strong  men  to  run  a  race.  But  time 
and  chance  took  them  tiefore  their  race  was 
finished.  Let  us  pay  each  the  tribute  that 
belongs  to  an  athlete  dying  young. 

Finally,  and  most  Important  of  all.  It  Is 
fitting  that  we  should  rememl>er  all  the  young 
athletes  who  died  in  the  struggle  for  a  better 
world  but  who.  because  of  their  count le<^3 
number,  their  otwcurlty,  their  youth,  are 
nameless  to  the  world.  We  think  especially 
of  the  nine  who  went  forth  from  this  parish 
never  to  return.  God  help  us  if  we  forget 
them.  They  knew  brief  moment£  of  triumph 
in  school,  among  their  friends.  In  Jobs  landed 
and  begun  in  the  business  world,  in  posi- 
tions demanding  courage  with  the  armed 
forces  all  over  the  globe.  They  died  suddenly 
at  Tarawa,  at  Monte  Cassino,  at  Leyte.  in 
Germany.  And  you  and  I  are  the  benefac- 
tors, whether  we  face  it  or  not.  of  their  help- 
less sacrifice.  They  gave  us,  on  a  purple  pall, 
another  chance — p)erhaps  our  last  chance — 
to  build  a  better  world,  to  live  up  to  the  will 
of  God  for  the  kingdoms  of  this  earth. 

They  rejoiced  as  strong  men  to  nm  a 
straight  race.  They  died  in  the  innocent 
faith  of  youth  that  we  who  remain  would 
win  that  race,  time  and  chance  permitting. 
We  owe  each  of  them  the  loving  oblation  that 
belongs  to  an  athlete  dying  young. 

Over  the  gate  of  the  American  cemetery  on 
Tarawa  have  been  Inscribed  the  verses  of  the 
English  poet,  A.  E.  Hcusman,  written  'To  au 
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Athlete  Dying  Young."    Housman  puta  It  this 
way: 

"The  time  you  won  your  town  the  race 
We  bore  you  through  the  market  place; 
Man  and  boy  stood  cheering  by. 
And  home  we  brought  you  shoulder  high. 

"Smart  lad.  to  slip  betlmM  away 
From  nelda  where  glory  docs  not  stay. 

"Now  you'll  not  live  to  iwell  the  rout 
or  lada  who  wore  th-lr  honors  out. 
Runners  whom  renoun  outran. 
And  tha  nam*  died  before  the  man. 

"But  round  your  early-laureled  head 
Will  n<5Clt  to  gaaa  the  strongthlesa  dead 
And  And  unwithered  on  Its  curls 
A  garland  briefer  than  a  girl's." 

I  cannot  say  anything  to  comfort  the  world 
which  has  not  already  been  said.  I  only 
know  what  all  can  see.  that  too  often  the 
race  la  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the 
stroni?.  but  thst  time  and  chance  happeneth 
to  them  all.  We  know.  too.  that  there  are 
worse  things  than  dying  young.  It  Is  worse 
to  live  longer  than  your  reputation. 

We  also  know  this  profound  fact.  Their 
sacrifice  pu*8  us  under  bond.  For  each  of  us 
now  owes  to  each  of  them  a  sacred  duty — the 
solemn  responslbllUy  to  try  to  finish  the  race 
which  they  t>egan.  We  have  much  to  do. 
We  dare  not  fall  to  do  It.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  about  It  yourself? 

Wherefore,  seeing  we  also  are  compassed 
at>out  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let 
us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which 
doth  so  easily  beset  us.  and  let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.  lock- 
ing unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of 
otir  faith. 


Liniitaiion    Upon    Len°th    of    Term    of   {'r,e 
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Mr  Speaker,  un- 
V  itn.arks  in  the 


Record.  I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  Committee  on 
Election  of  President.  Vice  President,  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  in  opposi- 
tion to  rcsoiutloni  limiting  the  terms  of 
the  office  of  President: 

1  oppose  any  attempt  to  place  a  limitation 
upon  the  length  of  service  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  The  tenure  of  office  of  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation  has  been  estab- 
Itahed  by  the  Constitution,  the  highest  law  of 
the  land.  Expressions  of  restriction  by  con- 
gressional resolution,  inconsistent  with  con- 
stitutional provisions  relating  to  the  office  of 
president,  are  futile.  Constitutional  lawyers 
know  that  a  limitation  upon  the  number  of 
terms  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  Nation  may 
serve  must  be  set  forth  In  the  Constitution. 
Therefore,  the  delimiting  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent to  two  consecutive  terms,  other  than  by 
the  expressed  will  of  the  people,  must  be  by 
a  constitutional  amendment. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  discuss  resolutions 
dealing  with  a  constitutional  amendment  re- 
lating to  the  limitation  upon  the  term  of 
oface  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  on 
the  merits,  and  not  from  a  political  angle. 
The  question  of  the  length  of  service  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  h.is  been  debated  since  the 
Inception  of  these  United  States.  I  think  it 
can  tie  safely  said  that  the  age-worn  con- 


troversy flared  anew  in  the  last  decade  as  a 
result  of  the  election  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
as  President  not  only  for  three  but  for  four 
consecutive  terms  of  office.  It  Is  highly  sig- 
nificant, however,  that  neither  platform  of 
either  of  the  major  political  parties  in  this 
country  mentioned  this  problem.  Neither 
the  Democratic  nor  the  Republican  Party 
advised  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
It  was  Intended  to  Impose  limitation  upon 
the  term  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  Na- 
tion. Congress  has  not,  therefore,  been  man- 
dated by  the  people  to  take  any  such  action 
M  Is  proposed  by  the  resolutions  under  con- 
sideration. Any  action  taken  by  this  com- 
mittee which  would  favor  a  restriction  or 
term  of  service  would  be  but  the  con.tensus 
of  personal  opinions  of  voting  members  un- 
Instructed  In  fact  by  th?  American  people 
who.  at  the  last  two  Presidential  elections, 
decided  against  such  limitation.  The  politi- 
cal campaign  of  1940  and  1944  were  replete 
with  reference  to  the  time-honored  custom 
against  a  third  term.  Legal  argument  was 
advanced,  specters  of  dictatorship  were  raised, 
and  prognostications  of  the  dire  consequences 
to  follow  filled  periodicals,  press,  and  the  air 
waves.  The  American  people  gave  their  an- 
swer. 

I  believe  In  the  Intelligence  of  the  Ameri- 
can electors.  I  trust  the  Integrity  of  the 
American  citizen.  The  hope  of  our  repub- 
lican form  of  government  lies  In  our  freedom 
of  choice  to  elect  our  Chief  Executive  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  right  given  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  untrammeled 
by  any  statutory-attempted  limitation  upon 
free  elections  which  would  deprive  the  Amer- 
ican voter  of  his  right  to  choose  his  President. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
article  II,  section  1.  paragraph  1.  states:  "The 
executive  power  shall  be  vested  In  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America."  This 
article  was  amended  In  1803  by  the  twelfth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
vides that  the  qualifications  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent should  be  the  same  as  those  for  a  Presi- 
dent. The  constitutional  provision,  which 
states  that  the  President  shall  hold  his  office 
during  the  term  of  4  years,  was  not  adopted 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention  In  1787 
without  thought.  It  was  adopted  after  a 
lengthy  debate  In  committee  which  consid- 
ered numerous  resolutions  providing  for  vari- 
ous methods  of  election,  varlotis  terms  of 
office  and  the  question  of  reellgiblllty  of  a 
President  who  had  once  been  elected.  From 
1800  to  the  present  date,  various  resolutions 
recommending  constitutional  amendments 
for  a  third  term  have  been  considered  by 
Congress.  In  1803  a  resolution,  that  no  per- 
son who  had  been  successfully  elected  Presi- 
dent shall  be  eligible  as  President  until  4 
years  elapse,  when  he  may  be  eligible  for 
4  years  and  no  longer,  was  rejected  In  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  4  to  25.  In  1804.  when 
the  twelfth  amendment  provided  for  a  sepa- 
rate election  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent was  ratified  and  adopted,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  provide  for  limitation  of  re- 
ellgiblllty of  the  President.  In  1824,  the 
Senate  proposed  a  joint  resolution  that  no 
man  should  be  chosen  President  for  more 
than  two  terms,  but  no  action  was  taken  on 
this  resolution  in  the  House,  In  1826,  a 
great  many  Joint  resolutions,  recommending 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  on  the 
method  of  election  of  the  President  and  the 
Presidential  term,  were  introduced.  One  of 
these  resolutions,  recommending  a  limit  of 
terms  for  the  President,  passed  the  Senate, 
but  nothing  was  done  In  the  House.  In 
1826,  Andrew  Jackson,  In  this  annual  mes- 
sage, recommended  the  abolition  of  the  elec- 
toral college  of  the  President  by  direct  vote 
and  the  limitation  of  the  term  of  service  of 
the  President  to  a  single  term  of  either  4  or 
6  years.  This  recommendation  was  repeated 
by  him  In  his  second  annual  message  to 
Congress.    Dxiring    his    achninistration    21 


Joint  resolutions  on  this  subject  were  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  but  none  of  them  was 
acted  upab.         • 

In  1836J  during  Van  Buren's  administra- 
tion. 10  jiint  resolutions  were  presented  in 
Congress  and  no  action  was  taken.  In  1865. 
Johnson  suggested  a  single  term  for  Presi- 
dent follaiivlng  the  assassination  of  L'.ncoln, 
and  durliH  his  administration  12  Joint  reso- 
lutions, gecommending  single  Presidential 
terms,  were  Introduced  In  Congress,  but  no 
action  wal  taken  upon  them.  In  lB7'i,  fol- 
lowing tn  nomination  of  Grant,  agitation 
demanded  that  the  best  interesta  of  the  Gov- 
ernment tnperatlvely  required  that  no  Presi- 
dent shall  bt  n  candidate  for  reelection.  In 
1875.  Oraat  stated  that  the  Constitution  did 
not  restrict  the  Presidential  term  to  two 
terms,  ani  that  under  certain  circumstances 
It  might  be  unfortunate  to  make  a  change 
at  the  en4  of  8  years.  •On  December  15.  1875, 
on  a  resolution  Introduced  by  William  M. 
Springer,  fcf  Illinois,  the  House  adopted,  with- 
out a  delate,  "that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  thje  precedent  established  by  Wash- 
ington aUd  other  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  in  fetlrlng  from  the  Presidential  office 
after  theU"  second  term  has  become,  by  uni- 
versal coacurrence,  a  part  of  our  republican 
system  of  government,  and  that  any  depar- 
ture fronn  this  time-honored  custom  would 
be  unwisp,  unpatriotic,  and  fraught  with 
peril  to  oi|r  free  institutions."  In  1676.  Presi- 
dent Hayis  recommended  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  limiting  the  President  to  a 
single  tertn  of  6  years.  In  1877,  Representa- 
tive Springer  offered  another  resolution  em- 
bodying President  Hayes'  recommendation  as 
to  a  single  term,  but  no  action  was  taken. 
In  1884.  Crover  Cleveland,  in  accepting  the 
nominati()n  as  President,  pointed  to  alleged 
dangers  it  the  eligibility  of  a  President  for 
reelection^  but,  however.  In  1888  was  renomi- 
nated anC  defeated  but  reelected  In  1892. 
during  which  period  13  amendments  were 
lntroduce<l  in  Congress  to  limit  th^  Presiden- 
tial term  iin  various  waj's.  In  1894.  William 
Jennings  Bryan  proi>osed  three  single-term 
amendmetits.  one  making  a  President  ineli- 
gible to  succeed  himself.  In  1896,  the  Demo- 
cratic plaltform  contained  a  plank  that  no 
man  shov^ld  be  eligible  for  a  third  term 

Theodote  Roosevelt,  after  his  election  In 
1904.  stated  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  ha  be  candidate  or  accept  another 
nomination,  and  yet  In  1912  stated  that  he 
would  acfcept  the  nomination  If  tendered. 
On  June  IB,  1912.  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  submitted  a  favorable  report  on  a 
resolutioa  proposing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment limiting  the  President  to  a  single  6-year 
term.  Nd  further  action  was  taken  on  this 
resolutioa.  During  the  period  21  amend- 
ments wete  introduced  in  Congress  proposing 
a  limitation  on  Presidential  terms  without 
congressional  action.  In  February  1913  the 
Senate  passed  a  joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  con^ituttonal  amendment  lljnltlng  the 
President  to  a  single  6-year  term,  but  no 
action  w^s  taken  on  the  resolution  In  the 
House.  Jn  February  1927  Representative 
Beck,  of  "Wisconsin.  Republican.  Introduced 
practlcall|r  the  same  resolution  as  the 
Springer  fesolutlon  of  1875.  suggesting  a  con- 
stitutlcnal  amendment  against  the  third 
term.  Representative  Fah-chlld.  of  New  York. 
Republic^,  on  February  21,  1927.  offered  a 
constitutional  amendment  limiting  the  term 
of  office  Of  the  President.  On  February  22, 
1927,  Senitor  La  FoLLrm  introduced  a  cor- 
responding resolution  in  the  Senate.  No  ac- 
tion was  itaken  on  any  of  these  resolutions 
In  the  sixty-ninth  Congress.  In  1928,  the 
La  Follette  resolution  was  reintroduced, 
amended,  and  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  1928.  No  action  was  taken  by  the 
House  thereon.  This  was  the  last  considera- 
tion In  Cangress  of  the  third-term  question 
before  It  i  rose  In  connection  v;ith  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  s  plans  for  a  third  term. 
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At  least  150  resolutions  have  been  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  limit  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive's tenure  in  one  way  or  another.  Never 
has  there  been  concivrent  action  upon  any 
of  these  resolutions  by  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol  Many  statesmen,  who  have  seri- 
ously pronounced  that  the  term  of  office  of 
the  President  .Miould  be  limited,  have  failed 
to  practice  their  preachments,  Andrew  Jack- 
son. In  spite  of  his  constant  effort  through 
tneaaatres  to  Congress  recommending  a  one- 
term  limit,  accepted  a  second  term,  Cleve- 
land was  favorably  inclined  toward  a  third- 
term  invltntlun,  Theodore  RooaeveU  ac- 
cepted a  third-term  nomination.  George  W. 
Norrls.  who  oppoaed  the  third  term  until  late 
tn  life,  supported  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  for 
his  third  term.  Thus  many  of  our  states- 
men have,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  both 
for  and  against  the  limitation  of  the  Presi- 
dential term  of  office.  The  entire  history  of 
Congress,  since  the  ratification  and  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  against  any  Interference  by  Congress 
with  the  right  of  the  American  people  to 
elect  the  President. 

There  is  apparently  a  prevailing  but  mis- 
taken belief  that  opposition  to  three  or 
more  consecutive  terms  as  President  origi- 
nated with  George  Washington.  Historians 
agree,  however,  that  Washington  declined  a 
third  term  for  purely  personal  reasons.  The 
historian.  McMaster,  wrote  concerning  Wash- 
ington's retirement.  "No  scruples  about  the 
third  term  troubled  him  in  the  least.  He 
went  back  to  private  life  solely  because  he 
was  tired  of  the  Presidency  and  because  the 
state  of  the  country  did  not  demand  a  fur- 
ther sacrifice  of  his  comfort."  George 
Washington  himself  on  April  28,  1788.  wrote 
to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette: 

"Guarded  so  effectually  as  the  proposed 
Constitution  Is.  in  respect  to  the  prevention 
of  bribery  and  undue  influence  in  the  choice 
of  President.  I  confess  I  differ  widely  my- 
self from  Mr.  Jefferson  and  you.  as  to  the 
necessity  of  expedience  of  rotation  In  that 
appol-tment.  The  matter  was  fairly  dis- 
cussed in  the  Convention,  and  to  my  full  con- 
viction, though  I  cannot  have  time  or  room 
to  sum  up  the  argument  In  this  letter.  There 
cannot  In  my  Judgment  be  the  least  danger, 
that  the  President  will  by  any  practicable 
intrigue  ever  be  able  to  continue  himself  one 
moment  In  office,  much  less  perpetuate  him- 
self in  it.  but  in  the  last  stnge  of  corrupted 
morals  and  political  depravity;  and  even 
then,  there  is  as  much  danger  that  any  other 
species  of  domination  would  prevail. 
Though  when  a  people  shall  have  become 
Incapable  of  government  themselves,  and  fit 
for  a  master.  It  Is  of  little  consequence  from 
what  quarter  he  comes.  Under  an  extended 
View  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  I  can  see 
no  propriety  in  precluding  ourselves  from 
the  service  of  any  man.  who  on  some  great 
emergency  shall  be  deemed  universally  most 
capable  of  serving  the  public," 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  first  to  express 
an  objection  to  a  third  consecutive  term  on 
principle,  but  efen  he,  in  writing  to  his 
friend.  Colonel  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  under 
date  of  January  6.  1805.  stated: 

"My  opinion  originally  was  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  have  been 
elected  for  7  years,  and  forever  Ineligible 
afterwards.  I  have  since  become  sensible 
that  even  7  years  Is  too  long  to  be  Irremov- 
able, and  that  there  should  be  a  peaceable 
way  of  withdrawing  a  man  In  midway  who  Is 
doing  wrong.  The  service  for  8  years,  with  a 
power  to  remove  at  the  end  of  the  first  4, 
comes  nearly  to  my  principle  as  corrected  by 
experience;  and  It  Is  in  adherence  to  that 
that  I  determine  to  withdraw  i.t  the  end 
of  my  second  term.  The  danger  Is  that  the 
Indulgence  and  attachments  of  the  people 
will  keep  a  man  In  the  chair  after  he  t>e- 
comes  a  dotard,  that  reelection  through  life 
shall  become  habitual,  and  election  lor  life 
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foUow  that.  General  Washington  set  the 
example  of  volunUry  retirement  alter  8  years. 
I  shall  follow  It.  And  a  few  more  precedents 
will  oppose  the  obstacle  of  habit  to  anyone 
after  awhile  who  shall  endeavor  to  extend 
his  term.  Perhaps  it  may  t>eget  a  disposition 
to  establish  It  by  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. I  believe  1  am  doing  right,  there- 
fore, In  pursuing  my  principle,  I  had  deter- 
mined to  declare  my  intention,  but  I  have 
con-scnted  to  be  silent  on  the  opinion  of 
friends,  who  think  It  best  not  to  put  a  con- 
tlnuance  out  of  my.  power  In  defiance  of  uU 
I  •  incea.     There  is,  however,  but  one 

I  unce  which  covld  engage  my  acqui- 

escence in  another  election;  to  wit.  such  a 
division  about  n  successor  os  might  bring  In 
a  monarchist.  But  that  circumstance  is  im- 
possible." 

In  other  words.  Jefferson,  according  to  his 
own  statements,  would  have  run  for  a  third 
consecutive  term  in  order  to  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  a  person  whose  views  or  principles 
Jefferson  believed  prejudicial  to  the  Interest 
of  the  country.  Such  a  Jeffersonlan  attitude 
does  not  support  the  contention  that  Jeffer- 
son was  unequivocally  opp>06ed  to  a  third 
term. 

General  Grant  went  to  the  Republican  Con- 
vention In  Chicago  on  June  2.  1880.  with 
more  votes  than  any  other  single  candidate. 
He  was  defeated  for  nomination  on  the  thirty- 
sixth  ballot,  but  the  third  term  Issue  was  not 
the  cause  of  his  failure  to  win  the  nomina- 
tion. The  historical  and  constitutional  back- 
ground of  the  third  term  tradition  does  not 
support  the  argument  advanced  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  resolutions  under  considera- 
tion that  the  retirement  from  Presidential 
office  after  a  second  term  was  prior  to  1936. 
and  Is  now  a  part  of  our  republican  system 
ol  government. 

The  argument  principally  advanced  In  favor 
of  the  placement  of  limitation  upon  the  num- 
ber of  terms  a  President  of  cur  Nation  may 
serve  is  that  continuity  of  leadership  under 
one  Chief  Executive  for  more  than  8  years 
means  the  sacrifice  of  freedom  of  political 
action  and  democracy.  There  Is  no  sub- 
stance of  this  assertion  at  the  proponents 
of  restriction  upon  freedom  of  voting  choice. 
In  the  early  days  of  our  national  existence, 
advocates  of  limitation  cried.  "Beware  of  a 
monarchy,  beware  of  caesarism."  Today  the 
same  cry  has  been  raised  in  different  words. 
"Beware  of  dictatorship."  We  are  warned 
against  absolutism  In  government.  We  are 
told  that  long  tenure  in  the  office  of  the 
President  leads  to  totalitarianism.  We  are 
threatened  that  a  dictatorship  would  result. 
The  best  answer  comes  from  our  recent  na- 
tional experience.  The  United  States  of 
America  has  had  a  President  for  three  suc- 
cessive terms  of  ofBce.  More  than  that,  he 
was  elected  for  a  fourth  term  only  to  fall  In 
the  performance  of  his  duty  as  our  Com- 
mander tn  Chief  in  war.  America  did  not  be- 
come Fascist.  America  has  not  become  nazl- 
fled.  America  suffers  not  from  absolutism 
In  government  It  did  not  become  totali- 
tarian. The  people  of  this  Nation  today  en- 
joy more  freedom  than  any  other  people  In 
the  world.  They  enjoy  their  lives  free  from 
thore  restrictions  upon  thought  and  action 
Which  have,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  led 
only  to  unholy  dictatorships.  They  have  been 
led  to  know  that  freedom  from  fear,  freedom 
from  want,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom 
of  religion  are  the  bulwark  and.  cornerstone 
of  happiness  in  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Do  these  "four  freedoms"  proclaimed  by  a 
President,  who  magnificently  led  America 
through  three  consecutive  terms  of  office, 
during  which  our  national  ship  of  state  was 
threatened  by  storms  and  crises  and  from 
east  and  west  sound  in  monarchy  or  totali- 
tarianism. There  will  be  no  dictatorship  In 
this  country  as  long  as  America  has  freedom 
of  religion,  a  free  press,  freedom  of  speech, 
and  freedom  of  elections.    But  the  American 


people  mtist  remain  free  to  choose  their  Chief 
Executive  without  restriction  apart  from  the 
Constitution.  They  have  a  right  to  resent, 
and  will  resent,  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
their  constitutional  right  to  vote  for  the  man 
of  their  choice  for  the  office  of  President. 
Any  congressional  attempt  to  impose  the 
will  of  Congress  upon  the  voters  of  America 
in  a  manner  contrary  to.  or  inoonalstent 
with,   present  consr  mous   for 

and    guaranties   of    :  .     i  iion    for 

President  will  be  met  with  jiuunitbie  protest 
against  unjustlOable  paternalism  la  govern- 
ment, I  am  of  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
will  of  our  cltiacns  should  not  be  det  rr'  -  m. 
portunlty  of  free  choice  In  national  .  •< 

until  the  people  of  tins  Nation  unquaiincuiy 
state,  through  the  orderly  process  oC  govern- 
ment, their  belief  that  our  present  constitu- 
tional provisions  for  the  election  of  President 
are  outmoded. 

The  failure  of  any  President  save  one  to 
run  for  a  third  term  had  been,  prior  to  1936, 
a  custom  of  American  politics.  There  Is. 
however,  a  wide  chasm  between  custom  and 
restrictive  legislation.  The  ciistom  which 
existed  prior  to  1938  only  became  a  custom 
by  virtue  of  the  will  of  the  American  voters. 
History  does  not  portray  any  picture  of  any 
American  being  defeated  for  the  office  of 
P»res:dent  merely  because  he  was  a  third  term 
candidate.  This  statement  merely  followed 
the  reasoning  of  other  Presidents  who  had 
preceded  Grant.  Whatever  the  custom  prior 
to  1936  relative  to  a  third  term,  the  tradition, 
if  such  It  was.  has  now  been  broken  by  the 
voters  of  this  country.  If  voters  desire  to 
return  to  such  custom  or  tradition,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so  of  their  own  will 
Without  the  compelling  force  of  legislation, 
which  at  this  time  they  neither  seek  nor 
demand. 

The  third  term  issue  In  1940  in  reality 
revolved  around  the  personality  of  the  candi- 
date for  the  third  term.  The  best  evidence 
of  this  truism  lies  in  the  campaign  utterances 
of  his  opponent  who  attacked,  not  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  but  its  leaders.  Roosevelt  was 
laughed  at  as  the  Indispensable  man  and 
Jeered  as  the  tired  old  man.  An  examina- 
tion of  history  will  show  that  each  time  the 
thlrld-term  Issue  has  raised  Its  head,  the 
cause  of  controversy  lay  In  the  character  and 
personality  of  the  President  who  would,  if  a 
candidate,  have  been  a  third-term  candidate. 
The  people  of  America,  without  the  aid  of 
legislation,  can  be  relied  upon  to  analyze  and 
chocjfe  the  personality  and  character  they 
desire  for  the  office  of  Chief  Executive. 

The  supreme  power  of  government  In  the 
United  States  lies  in  the  governed.  The 
whole  body  of  the  American  people  control 
our  national  elections.  Today,  due  to  radio, 
airplane,  and  presa,  the  voters  of  this  coun- 
try are  better  informed  than  ever  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation.  They  will  not  bo  beguiled 
Into  false  idcologlee.  The  specter  of  usurpa- 
tion of  absolute  power  wielded  by  one  man 
over  a  hundred -and-thlrty-odd  million  people 
who  are  protected  by  constitutional  guar- 
anties is  but  the  created  image  of  selfish 
interests. 

The  experience  of  this  Nation  under  a 
President  who  served  three  successive  term.1 
of  office  and  was  elected  for  a  fourth  term 
proves  conclusively  that  the  supposed  evils 
lurking  in  the  third-term  custom  have  been 
considerably  overestimated.  The  principal 
objection  that  the  President,  through  ex- 
tended servite  can  perpetuate  himself  in 
office  by  political  patronage  is  a  mythical 
phantom  under  present-day  conditions. 
The  power  of  the  voter,  appreciative  of  not 
only  domestic  but  International  problems, 
completely  controls  the  means  to  prevent 
such  perpetuation  In  office.  The  present 
constitutional  provision  allows  the  people  to 
send  back  to  private  life,  at  the  end  of  every 
4  years,  any  President  who  does  not  meet  the 
American  ideal  oX  a  Chief  Executive,  and  I 
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recall  In  1040  the  fftUaetous  Argument  ihat  it 
FrankUn  D  Roosevelt  waa  elected  that  it 
would  be  the  last  alectlon  lu  the  United 
8Ute«. 

The  Am-  -foplt  bn-  n  full  ad. 

vantage  ot  ;  ;(VTMon  '•  consider 

that  only  8  Presidentj  out  ot  33  have  com- 
pleted two  full  term*  of  oOk*.  and  5  pf  the^e 
held  office  l>rfore  the  Civil  War.  Political 
dynaattea  through  patronage  are  more  apt 
to  be  born  when  n  Prealdent  la  limited  to  a 
glvn  Urm,  or  MrlM  of  ttnns.  rather  th.^n 
vmtfer  enntflttmia  wh«t«tn  his  term  of  office 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  free  vote  of 
a  free  people  It  can  be  truly  slated  that  a 
PrMMent.  knowing  that  his  time  is  short  and 
defined  as  to  limit,  would  more  likely  feel 

The  power  of  his  office  and  for  reasons  of 
expedience  or  opportunism,  looking  to  the 
time  when  he  must  return  to  private  life, 
resort  to  theories  and  practices  far  removed 
from  considerations  of  the  public  good  or 
national  weal  A  limitation  of  the  term  of 
office  of  Preiident  would  make  for  independ- 
ence of  action  In  the  same  magnitude  and 
degree  as  would  a  life  term.  The  pressure  of 
public  opinion  is  helpful  and  needed  by  our 
Chief  Executive  as  he  molds  the  course  of 
our  Nation.  Public  opinion  Is  at  once  cor- 
rective and  advisory.  Limit  the  term  of 
office  of  President  and  public  opinion  might 
well  lead  to  the  attitude  of  the  person  and 
party  in  power,  "The  public  be  damned." 
The  seeds  of  social  revolution  might  then 
grow  Into  the  red  flower  of  communism. 

.Some  of  the  resolutions  before  this  com- 
mittee call  for  a  constitutional  amendment 
limiting  the  term  of  office  of  President  to  a 
single  term  of  6  years.  The  same  arguments 
advanced  to  limit  the  tenure  of  two  succes- 
sive terms  apply  with  equal  vigor  to  such  a 
jiroposal.  As  has  well  be  pointed  out  during 
the  century-old  debate  on  the«e  proposals, 
6  years  Is  too  long  to  ask  the  people  to  wait 
to  recall  a  bad.  though  unimpeachable. 
President  Public  policy  may  well  change 
during  a  much  lesser  period  of  time.  A  single 
term  of  6  years  would  hamper  and  embarrass 
the  President  in  the  performance  of  hi'? 
duties.  He  might  well  miss  that  cooperation 
of  political  leaders  with  his  national  program 
\s  ^   i  r  is  nece.s&ary  for  good  government. 

i  r)elieve  that  there  is  no  power  as  trust- 
worthy m  the  election  of  a  President  as  that 
po.«s>;('s=;pd  by  the  people  I  repeat  that  I 
hn\'  r  .  >  .'1  and  contidenre  m  their  educa- 
tional quallficationx  their  integrity  judg- 
ment, and  Jiisti'-e  The  people  of  Amarica 
In  these  years,  and  those  t>eyond  the  hori- 
zon want  as  their  President  a  man  who  will 
b;  r  •  ',ii  and  efficient.  Thev  expert  their 
Presideu:  today  to  be  their  leader  In  thought 
In  time  of  peace,  their  Commander  In  Chief 
In  r'.r.^.f  ^f  war.  The  work!  today  looks  to 
our  t'ri^s:,;ent  as  the  symbol  of  American 
•':)<  \..:\--  ..-a  The  e.isence  of  American  Ideals. 
■'.  .  ;:.  i'.  :.  iipon  the  term  of  service,  prac- 
tical piJliiics  teinft  what  they  are.  wculd  re- 
move bcnh  the  incentive  and  the  opportunity 
to  luilv  clt-' fr:aine  the  flioiipht  of  the  p>eople 
which  ii  Fit'-:aent  could  express  with  confi- 
dence as  the  voice  of  America 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates  is 
the  character  of  a  free  people.  Few  amend- 
ments h.tve  b«'en  made  thereto.  Restrictive 
amendmen!*  shniild  be  cautiously  ap- 
pr*K,'t-e  ;  A:.:-  ..•v---\(U<'f -'  ■Ainrh  would 
iiu«';;t':o  .' .";  '.•-.r  \,\.a:\.>:  .Ufd  r  ^'ht  of  free- 
dom o:  V. '-....■  ;.  ;.  f  >:..;i;,d  r.  •  h,  ,-Uhorl- 
Uitively  p-A--,st'..  ui:.'-\-_-  '.".ere  ;;•.  ai.  n.e.xorable 
demand  for  a  limitation  of  such  choice  aris- 
ing from  the  people  There  is  no  evidence 
today  that  tJi«'  peop:«'  lU-  .iMtiiig  to  be  saved 
from  their  oin  n  acuon.^  There  is  no  com- 
pelling cry  for  relief  against  a  constitutional 
provision  under  which  this  Nation  has 
prt)«rresseii  and  grown  to  be  the  strongest  and 
Sreauat  Nation  in  the  world  America  is 
SrovlQg  In  International  stature  Let  us  not 
Unjjede    that    growth    by     unnecessary    re- 


strictive constitutional  nmendments.  Let  us 
not  forget  the  flaaco  of  prohibition. 

Any  legislation  or  constitutional  amend- 
ment limiting  the  tenure  of  the  Presidential 
office  would  deprive  the  Nation  of  the  In- 
valuable experience  gained  In  the  exercise  of 
his  office,  particularly  in  time  of  a  national 
crisis.  Any  restriction  to  one  or  more  terma 
might  well  destroy  stability  and  continuity 
m  International  and  foreign  relations.  A 
single  term  or  two  terms  might  only  deprive 
America  of  a  President  when  the  continua- 
tion of  his  policies  and  personality  Is  Impera- 
tive for  the  public  welfare. 

Alexander  Hamilton  In  a  letter  to  the 
people  of  New  York  on  March  21,  1788,  pointed 
to  give  ill  effect  of  a  scheme  of  continuing 
the  chief  magistrate  In  office  for  a  certain 
time  and  then  excluding  him  from  It,  either 
for  a  limited  period  or  forever  after.  He 
stated  these  effects  would  be  for  the  most 
part  rather  pernicious  than  salutory.  The 
following  arguments  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
against  limitation  ring  as  true  and  forceful 
in   1945  as  they  did  157  years  ago. 

1  A  resultant  diminution  of  the  Induce- 
ment to  good  behavior. 

"There  are  few  men  who  would  not  feel 
much  less  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty 
when  they  were  conscious  that  the  advantage 
of  the  station  with  which  it  was  connected 
must  be  relinquished  at  a  determinate  period 
than  when  they  were  permitted  to  entertain 
a  hope  of  obtaining  by  meriting  a  continu- 
ance of  them." 

2  The  tempt.atlon  to  sordid  views,  to  spec- 
ulations, and  In  some  instances  to  usurpa- 
tion. 

3  Depriving  the  community  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  experience  gained  by  the  Chief 
Executive  in  the  exercise  of  his  office. 

4  Banishing  men  from  stations  In  which. 
In  certain  emergencies  of  state,  their  presence 
might  be  of  the  great«st  moment  to  public 
interest  and  safety 

5.  Exclusion  at  a  fixed  time  would  operate 
as  a  constitutional  Interdiction  of  stability  in 
administration. 

Balance  against  these  evils  greater  inde- 
pendence of  action  and  an  alleged,  but  not 
proven,  greater  security  of  the  people,  the 
conclusion  Is  compelling  that  there  should  be 
no  limitation  upon  the  tenure  of  the  office  of 
President  nor  restriction  upon  his  reeiiglbil- 
Ity.  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  conclu- 
sion expressed   by   Alexander   HamUton: 

"There  is  an  excels  of  refinement  In  the 
Idea  of  disabling  the  people  to  continue  in 
office  men  who  had  embittered  themselves  in 
their  opinion  to  approbation  and  confidence, 
the  advantages  of  which  are  at  best  sp>ecula- 
tlve  and  equivocal  and  are  overbalanced  by 
disadvantages  far  more  certain  and  decisive." 

This  is  not  a  political  problem.  We  con- 
.«ider  in  these  resolutions  not  a  measure  of 
today  but  a  policy  for  the  Government  of 
future  generations.  Does  anyone  see  in  the 
present-day  attitude  of  man  a  desire  for  fur- 
ther restriction  of  freedom  of  action  or  inde- 
pendence of  thought?  The  answer  is  ob- 
vious. Restrict  free  election  and  we  gratui- 
tously insult  the  American  voter. 

We  deny  that  the  American  people  cannot 
he  trusted  In  the  exercise  ol  their  right  of 
franchise.  We  force  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion to  retire  from  office  a  man  in  whom  they 
have  faith  and  hope  t>ecau6e  they  through 
experience  with  him  have  come  to  know  him 
and  to  trust  him — and  thus  force  upon  the 
American  electorate,  at  a  time  they  may  not 
choose,  a  man  neither  known  nor  tried  In 
national  office.  Such  an  edict  shocks  com- 
mon sense.  We  have  faced  national  crises  n 
the  past.  Crises  more  acute  imd  critical  may 
arise  In  the  future.  Tins  country  will  never 
be  barren  of  str.tesmanlike  leaders.  There  is 
no  indespensable  man.  However,  future 
crises  may  demand  the  continued  service  of 
a  particular  man  as  President  who  has  gained 
national   confidence    througii   faithful,   effi- 


cient, patriotic  leadership.  The  choice  must 
be  left]to  the  people  to  continue  such  a  man 
in  offl*.  If  we  cannot  trust  the  American 
p>eopleTto  make  this  choice,  then  no  matter 
whnt  tlie  length  of  term  of  cfflre — Ood  help 
Amerioi.  We  should  not  tie  the  hands  or  put 
into  a,  Btralt-Jackct  future  generations  of 
Ameriolins  in  the  election  of  President.  We 
shouldlnot  Impose  upon  them  the  tied  hanc'.s 
of  a  papt  generation.  No  one  can  fortell  the 
futurej  as  what  situation  might  confront  a 
future  igeneratlon  of  Americans  after  we  are 
dead  a^d  gone. 

Then?  can  be  no  serious  danger  to  the  lib- 
erties ^f  our  citizens  under  present  constitu- 
tional guaranties  In  allowing  more  than  tuo 
succesiive  terms  for  a  President.  The  theory 
that  ODurage.  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  ability 
shoulcj  be  made  constitutionally  or  by  stat- 
ute unavailable  at  any  given  date  is  unsound 
and  Id  be  deprecated.  The  framers  of  our 
Constitution  recognized  such  an  absurdity. 
The  passing  of  time  conclusively  proves  the 
soundness  of  the  Judgment  of  the  signers  of 
the  Cofistltutlon  In  rejecting  such  a  political 
prlnciijle  as  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of 
sound  a-easoning. 

I  pitfer  to  be  counted  with  those  who 
believe  that  the  third-term  question  is  an 
artificial,  superficial  contrivance  designed  to 
frustralte  the  will  of  the  American  people  by 
prevenking  ♦he  renomination  of  a  popular 
Presidint;  if  adopted  it  could  stop  the  elec- 
tion of  a  needed  President.  Democracy  in 
Amerloa  Is  vital — living.  Let  us  not  hamper 
or  destroy  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment in  petty  contraptions  or  devices  to  foil 
the  Anierican  will  to  live  the  American  way— 
under  a  President  freely  chosen,  freely 
electee^,  by  a  great  and  free  people. 

The  reasons  against  limitations  are  so  logi- 
cal an  I  sound  that  the  pending  resolution* 


should 


receive  nothing  iiuther  than  the  dig- 


nity ol   a  hearing. 


Problems  of  American  Business 


tXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  November  19.  1945 

Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Rayntpnd  Moley  from  the  Washington 
EvenUig  Star: 

SEES  Hk-'SliaSS  TOLEHAKT  OF  GLOOM  RACKET^ 
COMitENTATOR  DISCOVESS  PARALLEL  TO  PRAC- 
TICEt    or   MIDDLE   ACES 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 

The  problems  before  American  bioslnespmen 
never  ^cre  more  complex,  perhaps  they  never 
weie  iliore  serious.  But  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  among  members  of  the  managerial 
group  ito  seek  the  advice  of  those  who  paint 
only  pictures  of  gloom. 

I  wotider  sometimes,  when  I  attend  a  meet- 
ing at  i*hlch  businessmen  listen  to  discourses 
by  on<  of  their  own  members  or  to  someone 
brougHt  in  for  the  purpose,  what  strange 
passioti  fXKsesses  them.  For  they  never  tire 
of  heaf-lng  about  their  own  horrible  end.  I 
feel  certain,  moreover,  that  the  most  pessi- 
mistic of  those  who  lecture  them  are  not  of 
their  number,  but  are  secretaries  of  business 
associations,  counsels  on  public  relations,  ex- 
perts, oompany  economists,  or  Journalists  who 
are  in  some  way  their  employees.  This  can- 
not b«  because  those  people  who  perform 
services  on  the  periphery  of  production  are 
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by  nature  pessimist*,  for  their  own  businesses 
seem  to  find  plenty  of  customera.  It  must 
be  that  those  who  minister  to  business  fii^.d 
a  tremendous  and  unaatlsfled  demand  from 
those  who  go  to  meetings  and  conferences  for 
flageUatton  of  a  cruel  and  quite  Illogical  tort. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  great  processions 
of  the  citlBonry  of  northern  Italian  towns — 
thousands  of  them — marchrd  around  the 
(•(nintry  beating  themselves  v.lth  whips. 
Later,  in  the  Teutonic  nations,  t  le  flagellant 
business  changed.  Specific  orden  or  societies 
were  established,  the  members  of  which  of- 
ficiated at  ceremonials.  Those  who  craved 
spiritual  uplift  submitted  thenuelves  to  be- 
ing beaten  for  days.  The  master  admin- 
istered a  beating,  after  which  the  patrons 

beat  themselves  for  a  while.  La'.er  the  mas- 
ter read  a  message  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  by  an  angel,  and  ev;rybody  felt 
Ijetter.  Then  the  professionals  went  on  to 
other  towns  and  found  new  per.ltents.  The 
point,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  this  beatlrg 
business  became  a  profe&ion — a  paying  pro- 
fession apparently,  for  the  masters  tolled  not 
and  neither  did  they  spin.  They  Just  made 
people  feel  unpleasant. 

Something  of  this  sort  is  happening  at 
gatherings  of  businessmen.  T.iey  are  told 
that  communism  is  sweeping  the  world.  In- 
cluding the  United  States,  that  ve'are  to  have 
war  with  Russia,  that  military  training  Is  a 
scheme  to  regiment  the  Nation,  that  the  Na- 
tion is  bankrupt  and  the  busintss  never  can 
prosper  again. 

Great  names  are  part  of  the  substance  of 
these  discussions,  including  Frlederich 
Hayek's  who  seems  to  say  in  lils  very  dull 
book.  The  Road  to  Serfdom,  that  if  the 
village  takes  titie  to  the  town  pump  we  will 
end  up  in  communism.  The  t  rgument  re- 
peatedly is  made  that  any  encroachment  by 
government  on  private  enterprise  will  pro- 
gress until  there  is  no  liberty  lelt.  The  plain 
facts  of  social  evolution  are  ignored,  which 
tell  us  over  and  over  that  the  line  dividing 
government  and  business  l.s  constantly 
changing.  Sometimes  it  moves  one  way; 
sometimes  another. 

The  humor  and  the  hope  are  that  these 
same  willing  consumers  of  the  g  jspel  of  doom 
leave  their  seances,  go  back  to  their  p'.ants. 
roll  out  the  blueprints,  sign  contracts  for 
new  machinery,  pep  up  the  sales  force  and 
prepare  for  a  big  year.  Their  actions  have 
little  to  do  with  the  words  they  hear  and 
little  more  to  do  with  what  they  say  .hem- 
selves.  They  know  America  is  gaing  places 
and  they  are  going  along.  But  they  hate  to 
be  told  so. 

Meanwhile,  a  large  and  floLrlshing  busi- 
ness is  created  whose  purpose  is  the  pur- 
veying of  pessimism.  To  the  extent  that 
this  business  keeps  a  large  number  of  organ- 
izers, statisticians,  orators  and  writers  em- 
ployed, the  problem  of  unemplojrment  is  par- 
tially solved.  But  this  is  abov.t  all  that  can 
be  said  for  the  gloom  racket. 


Mrs.   Francis   P.   Tamapowicz — A   Great 
American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  S^v:  [I  A    VEISS 

or   FENN6YL\  ANl/, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiJENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  19.  1945 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaktr.  there  have 
been  many  outstanding  heroes  in  World 
War  II.  Many  of  them  hav  ?  been  award- 
ed the  Congressional  Mecal  of  Honor; 


many  have  received  various  battle  deco- 
rations. Yet  there  are  also  many  unsung 
heroes  both  on  the  battle  front  and  on 
the  home  front  who  have  unselfishly 
helped  bring  final  victory  over  a  ruth- 
less foe.  One  of  these  unsung  heroines 
Is  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Tai'nnpowlcz.  of  Pitls- 
burph.  Pa.,  an  outstanding  American  of 
whose  record  we  In  th«  great  Pittsburgli 
Industrial  area  are  all  proud.  She  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  Nationality  Oroup.s  Di- 
vision, Fort  Pitt  area.  War  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  Pennsylvania.  She  served  In 
the  same  capacity  during  World  Wf  -  I— 
and  without  1  cent  remuneration— in 

order  to  help  raise  the  billions  necessary 
to  pay  for  the  ternfic  cost  of  a  global  war. 
Her  success  has  been  heralded  through- 
out America,  for  hers  was  the  difBcult 
task  of  molding  together  the  men  and 
women  of  the  nationality  groups  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania — composed  of  101  dif- 
ferent nationalities — who  sold  $269,985,- 
000  in  War  bonds  over  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately 4  years.  This  figure  does  not 
include  the  sales  for  the  final  Victory 
bond  drive. 

Mrs.  Tamapowicz  has  served  her  coun- 
try faithfully  and  ably  in  two  world  wars, 
and  I  believe,  is  deserving  of  every  honor 
and  praise  accorded  heroes  on  the  field 
of  battle.  As  a  representative  of  the 
greatest  and  richest  industrial  district  in 
America,  I  salute  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Tama- 
powicz— a  great  American. 

Typical  of  her  unselfish  character  is  a 
iQttcr  written  me  by  her  on  October  9, 
1945.  which  I  include  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks, wherein  Mrs.  Tamapowicz  gives 
complete  credit  for  the  outstanding  war- 
bond  sales  to  the  patriotic  men  and  wom- 
en of  the  nationality  groups: 
TarjistTRT  Depabtment. 
Was  Finance  Committei. 

Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  October  9.  1945. 
Hon.  Samxtcl  A.  Weies, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dear  Congressman  Weiss:  I  am  happy  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
nationality  groups  of  the  war  finance  com- 
mittee as  volunteer  workers  they  have  given 
endless  hours  of  patriotic  service.  The  record 
showing  $269,875,000  in  war-bond  sales  In 
almost  4  years  Is  deserving  of  praise — truly 
they  remind  me  of  a  large  orchestra  each 
group  playing  a  different  instrument,  there- 
by harmonizing  a  beautiful  symphony  of 
war-bond  selling,  always  successfully  reach- 
ing their  goals. 

Contrary  to  the  general  idea  the  national- 
ity groups  are  composed  of  fine  American 
citizens,  the  common  bond  that  brings  them 
together  Is  that  they  possess  traditional  cus- 
toms that  aire  Interesting  and  lovely,  and 
therefore  worthy  of  preservation.  There  has 
been  no  Inclination  to  cleave  to  political 
lines  of  any  kind. 

There  are  at  present  100  different  units 
(as  per  list  attached)  each  committee  has  a 
chairman  and  ccchalrman  and  each  church 
and  organization  has  captains  and  lieuten- 
ants, making  a  complete  working  unit.  These 
units  have  not  only  worked  to  sell  bonds 
during  the  regular  bond  drives,  but  have 
maintained  a  continuous  sales  effort  •  •  • 
In  between  drives  as  well  as  during  drives. 
The  office  of  the  nationality  groups  division 
Is  open  from  morning  till  night  and  special 
meetings  and  rallies  are  held  In  the  evenings, 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  It  can  be  said  that 
the  work  never  stops. 


Some  of  tfae  •peclal  projects  which  have 
been  sponsored  and  completed  by  these 
groups  are  also  listed  on  a  separate  sheet. 

Some  of  the  groups  are  so  •nlhusiastlc 
about  the  work  that  they  have  become  luu- 
Ing  agenu  for  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  and  thus  are  able  to  lacue  bouds 
in  the  rvniiiigB  and  Sundays,  or  any  time  we 
need  thrm. 

Hundrrds  of  meeting!,  teas,  luncheons, 
dcd  and    christenings    have    taken 

plni  lo  attempt  to  estimate  the  hours 

of    lime   that   have   been   applied   to   thU 

work  •  •  •  well,  all  I  can  say  la  that  for 
clmost  4  years  I  have  done  nothing  but  war- 
bond  work  every  day,  that's  how  busy  they 
have  kept  me. 

The  nationality  groups  have  cooperated  In 
many  ways  with  the  other  divisions  of  the 
war  finance  committee.  They  have  assisted 
the  community  division,  the  pay  roll  division, 
the  sports  committee,  and  the  school  divi- 
sion. On  many  occasions  they  have  used 
their  traditional  costumes,  adding  color, 
luster,  and  Interest  to  the  occasions.  A  list 
of  the  events  in  which  the  groups  have  co- 
operated with  other  d. visions  of  the  war 
finance  committee  is  attached. 

At  one  time  the  groups  h?d  their  own  radio 
program  known  as  the  Let's  Go  America  pro- 
gram and  the  Interest  was  great  tind  much 
good  was  accomplished. 

We  have  Just  completed  the  drive  for  the 
two  veteran  hospitals,  one  to  be  built  in 
Pittsburgh  and  one  in  Greenville,  with  the 
fine  total  of  *18,90D,426  and  now  we  are  on  a 
fresh  start,  all  cut  for  the  Victory  drive,  and 
I  am  sure  that  they  will  cooperate  as  they 
have  cooperated  on  previous  war-bond  drives, 
they  will  give  us  full  cooperation. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Francis  P.  Tabnapowicz, 
Chairman.  Nationality  Groups 

Division,  Fort  Pitt  Area. 
NATioNALrrT  Booths  and  Organizations 

BOOTHS 

1.  Lidice. 

2.  Warsaw.  | 

3.  China. 

4.  Gory.  ' 

5.  American  Serbian. 

6.  American  Lithuanian.  ' 

7.  American  Greek. 

8.  PaderewEki. 

9.  Wilhelmina. 

10.  Polonia. 

11.  Bnal  Brlth. 

12.  American  Carpatho  Russian, 

13.  American   KusElan. 

14.  American  Slovak. 

15.  American  Lebanon. 

16.  American  Syrian. 

17.  France. 

18.  American  Ukrainian. 

19.  American  Hungarian  Pittsburgher. 

20.  American  Hungarian  McCrorys. 

21.  American  Hungarian  McKeesport. 

22.  American  Hungarian  Hazclwood. 

23.  American  Hungarian  Duquesne. 

24.  American  Hungarian  Homestead. 

25.  American  Hungarian  Leechburg. 

26.  American  Hungarian  East  Pittsburgh. 

27.  American  Lithuanian,  South  Side. 

28.  Czechoslovak.  North  Side. 

23.  Victory  Nationality  Booth,  Braddock. 

30.  Victory  Nationality  Booth,  Homestead. 

31.  Victory  Nationality  Booth,  Glassport. 

32.  Victory  Nationality  Booth,  McKeesport. 

33.  American-Rumanian. 

34.  Irish. 

35.  British. 

36.  Belgian. 

organizations       V 

37.  Ahcpa. 

38.  American-Chinese  War  Bohd  Commit- 
tee of  western  Pennsylvania. 

39.  American-Czechoslovak       War       Bond 
Oommittee  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 


rnmm 


•pelc  War  Bond  Commlttfe 
Irani*". 

rlan  War  Bond   Com- 
maylvunla. 


AJ98I 

40    Anv 
o!  We.'tor 

41.  ' 
mute- 

42.  Amertcan-Iialian  War  Bond  Commttte« 
of  Wect«rn  Pennsylvania. 

43  Amerlcan-Lltbuanlan  War  Bond  Com- 
mltte*  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

44  Amcfican-Pollah  War  Bond  Committee 
of  Western  Pennaylvanla. 

45.  Amerlcan-RuMlan  War  Bond  Commit- 
tee of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

46.  American-Serbian  War  Bond  Commit- 
tee of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

47.  American-Slav    Congress    Bond    Drive 
Committee  of  Johnstown. 

4a    American -Slovak  w- 
of  Western  Pennsylva. 

49  American-Syrian  War  Bond  Committee 
of  We.stern  Pennsylvania. 

50  Beth  Itrael  Sisterhood. 

61.  Beth  Shalom  Congregation. 
52.  Bnai  Brllh  Council  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

53    B'nal  Israel  Congregation. 

B'nal  liirael  Sisterhood. 

Cadet  Club  of  A  Z.  A.  of  B  nai  Brlth. 

Central    Council   of   Polish   Organlza- 
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Loans  to  Great  Britain  aoii  F;ussla 


Bond  Committee 


M. 

55. 
56. 
lions 
67. 
&8 


Chlan  War  Bond  Committee 
Croatian    Fraternal    Union    War    Bund 
Committee. 

59.  Cseciioiilovak  American  National  Alli- 
ance. 

60  CMCbonlovak  Lodges  of  Allegheny 
County. 

61.  BMt  Pittsburgh  Hungarian  Singing 
Society. 

62.  Plrat  Cttthollc  Slovak  Ladlei  Union  of 
America. 

fl3.  Fir.^t  Catholic  Slovak  Union  of  America. 

04    Oreek  Catholic  Societies. 

66   Greek  Catholic  Union  of  Amerlcn. 

66  Hellenic  Poat  Amwican  Legion  War 
Bund  CommiLtee 

67.  Hungnriun  Reformed  Ftdtratlon  of 
Anterlca. 

08    Intitrnntunml  Workers  Order. 

60.  I  nnd  DRUghtrrn  of  Anirrtcn. 
7u    .1    V         ^<.    I    Vt(«r«tM   of    U)«   Uulttfd 

Htntes,  Poat  :!98. 

71.  Jewish  Women's  Victory  Club. 

72.  Junior  Victory  Nationultiy  Oruu|), 
Glass  port. 

73    KnrpatliCHna  War  Bond  Committee. 

74.  Ludirs   riitloptohon    AdeUotla   Society. 

75.  Lithuanian  Benenclal  StKlety. 

76.  LlthuuriMii  Cltts«>nM  Society.  ' 

77.  I.lthuivninn   Mlernry  Aiim^H-tatton 

78.  Llthuar.ian  National  AlliHix-e  of  Amer- 
ica. 

78.  Lllhuar  lull  NttUonnl  n.  .•■■•;  'f  Com- 
merce 

BO    Maids  of  Athens  w.s  Bond  Committee. 
81   National  Slovnlt  Society  of  U  S  A. 

^■'    \.  "     ■      '    V  '  Bond  Commiitfe  of 


w 


83  Polish  Falcons  of  America. 

84  Polish  Na»i.  n  .!  Alliance. 

85  PoniatoA   ^    i      lety. 

86.  Hodef  Sh.i.uiu  Cur.grpeat'.c 


87 

Hu!m*!h!i    OrihtKU' 

\      Cull.., 

.ic    Women's 

Mutt 

l;.l    .A'l,    ■-   ■    ,1  ■  ■■ 

88. 

Ki;  b    :'..               .    ^. 
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KOl. 

90 
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01 
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L  uion  8okoI. 
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94 

United  Pollah  8ot 
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Ambridge, 

95 

Unlte<l  Polish  Societies  of 

Braddock. 
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97 
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98 
99 
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101 


^  V  Qirla  U:i.uii 

'  incus  Sick  BeneAt  Fvderation. 

t.  i  u.itu  War  Bond  Committee, 

Ztvrna  Ooucncial  Stjciely. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RJEPRiSENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  19,  1945 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr  Speiiker.  the  Enid 
Daily  News  and  Eagle,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  Enid,  Okla.,  with  both  morning 
and  evening  editions  and  which  has  a 
wide  circulation  throughout  northwest- 
ern Oklahoma  and  in  the  .southern  coun- 
ties of  the  State  of  Kansas,  has  just  con- 
ducted a  very  Intere.sting  poll  on  the 
question  of  loans  to  Great  Britain  and 
Russia.  The  results  of  th  e  poll  and  the 
comments  of  the  editor  speak  for  them- 
selves. Under  permission  granted,  I  in- 
sert the  same  in  the  Record,  and  I  trust 
that  Members  of  Congress  will  read  the 
article  and  take  heed  as  to  how  the  peo- 
ple in  this  progressive  and  substantial 
agricultural  and  industrial  section  of  the 
United  States  feel  about  the  matter: 

Ckushinc  "No  '  Is  Vote  on  L>3ans  to  BtriAiN, 
Russia 

In  an  astounding  and  unt*qualled  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion  and  by  a  truly  over- 
whelming majority,  the  peopile  of  northwest 
Oklahoma  and  southwest  Kansas  oppose  the 
huge  muUibllllon  dollar  loans  aought  by 
Great  Britulu  and  Russia  from  the  United 
States. 

This  Is  the  startling  result  shown  by  the 
tabulation  yesterday  of  the  News  and  Eagle 
bHllot4  on  tha  subject,  Ou  no  otber  public 
queatlon  of  recent  times  has  tha  opinion 
been  so  soltdltird  or  the  lnu>rest  apparently 
MS  great;  and  the  following  tabular  results 
show  clearly  how  their  renders  reacted  to  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  tho  ({uestlon  ofterrd 
them  til  the  ballots  publlMhed  in  these  news- 
papars: 

rirrr-NiNE  to  onb  against  loan 

Lomi  of  Ihrrr  to  ftvt  billion  dollars  to  Sng- 

land  to  hrlp  nationalise  lier  indiutriti 

Ar  T 41 

I  mg a. 87a 

ONK  HUNDSICO  AND  rirTRN  TO  CNK  AOAlNST  LOAN 

Loan  of  $8,000,000  000  to  Rur^ia  to  ticlp  htr 
rcMtvre  her  heavy  iriiiustries 

Approving .................        31 

Disapproving 2,  403 

That  is  a  truly  overwhelming  and  utterly 
convincing  majority  of  public  opinion  against 
such  loans  In  the  great  two-State  area  m 
which  the  News  and  Eagle  circulate.  It  shows 
that  98.3  percent  of  the  people  of  this  area 
oppose  lending  England  billions  of  dollars  to 
help  nationalize  her  Industries.  It  shows 
that  only  approximately  17  percent  favor 
such  loans.  It  means  thut  the  opinion 
against  such  a  loan  In  this  ijreat  Southwest 
area  is  59  to  1, 
TwsNTY-roua  Ht;NDau>  and  tiirxk  to  twxntt- 

UNK 

In  the  case  of  the  loan  sotight  by  Rusais, 
the"  adverse  opinion  Is  even  niore  overwhelm- 
ing. Only  ai  persons  out  of  the  2,424  who 
voted  on  that  question  In  the  News-Eagle 
balloting  favor  loan  of  96,000,000,000  to  Rus- 
sia while  2.403  oppose  Kuch  a  loan.  That  Is  on 
adverse  opinion  of  115  to  1.  Ninety-nine 
and  six-tenths  percent  of  thoee  voting  op- 
posed the  loan. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  theite  newspapers  in 
presenting  this  ballot  opportunity  to  secure 
the  opinions  of  their  raadtra  m  order  that  tha 
Oklahoma  Members  of  CoiiKress.  the  entire 
Congieas,    and    the    President    might    be    ln> 


of  the  thought  of  the  ptople  of  this 
these  vital  questions.  Involving  such 
(ims  In  a  Nation  already  stiiggerlng  un- 
greatest  public  debt  ever  known  by 
tlon  at  any  time  In  history. 
The  response  was  Immediate  and  unexpect- 
edly Itti^e,  probably  representing  the  greatest 
such  vf  te  ever  bad  In  Oklahoma  under  similar 
circumstances.  For  this  vote  was  purely  vol- 
untary. It  was  without  any  personal  solici- 
tation, without  any  solicitation  at  all  other 
than  the  mere  offering  of  a  ballot  to  readers 
In  the  Neva's  and  Eagle.  It  required  that  the 
reader  who  wished  to  express  his  opinion 
must  ttut  out  the  ballot,  mark  It,  maU  It  at 
his  owri  expense  or  bring  it  into  the  office  of 
these  newspapers. 

VOTE  SHOWS   BIG  INTTREST 

And  the  result  shows  the  astotuidlng  In- 
terest taken  In  the  subject  by  these  readers. 
Ballot^  came  In  from  practically  every  com- 
munit|  in  northwest  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 
Many  persons  drove  Into  Enid  from  distant 
polnU  especially  to  bring  their  ballots  and 
express  their  opinions  in  person,  as  well. 

And  among  the  truly  significant  things 
about  this  poll  is  that  it  was  taken  In  an 
area  wfilch  the  census  shows  has  the  highest 
perceniage  of  literacy,  of  native-born  cit- 
izens, jol  any  similar  area  in  the  United 
State84 

Thai  alone  is  something  for  Congressmen, 
for  the  administration,  for  commentators, 
to  pot|der  In  considering  this  overwhelming 
ballot  kgalnst  these  huge  foreign  loans. 

The  jballots  cast  In  the  voting  are  now  on 
flle  In  the  News-EIagle  office,  Tlie  results  wlU 
be  sent  to  Members  of  the  Oklahoma  dele- 
gation! In  Congress,  to  the  President,  to  the 
chalriden  of  the  appropriate  congressional 
conuniltees  which  will  consider  the  loan 
propoails.  They  should  prove  truly  reveal- 
ing to  these  public  oi&clals,  and  leave  no 
faint  doubt  but  that  the  p«opla  of  this 
aectioB  of  the  Nation  ara  ao  nearly  unan- 
imous jin  their  opposition  to  such  loans  that 
they  acarcaly  would  seem  to  deserve  con« 
siderailon  at  all, 

An  AMrouNoiNo  Ballot  Rmult  on  PoasMW 

LOANI 

If  tl  ere  ever  was  any  doubt  iis  to  the  posi- 
tion o  the  citlxens  of  northwest  Oklahoma 
nnd  ao  iithweatern  Kansas  on  the  qiiratlon  of 
lending  England  and  Russia  huge  multl- 
btlllon^dollnr  sums  now  that  the  war  Is  over, 
that  joubt  should  be  thorouKhly  resolveit 
by  the  resulu  of  the  poll  on  this  question 
conducted  by  the  News  and  Eagle  through 
their  Columns  In  the  past  2  weeks.  The  vote 
as  detailed  on  the  front  page  of  this  laaue  of 
the  News  shows  3.403  ballots  cait  against  n 
six  bltUon  loan  to  Russia,  as  tvgalnst  only 
31  for; such  a  loan.  It  shows  3.375  opposed 
to  lenillng  England  throe  to  five  billions  for 
lilting  iier  Industries,  as  against  only 
aring  such  a  loan. 

luch  an  overwhelming  ballot  against 
ibllc  proposal  In  recent  years  comes  to 
The  voting  was  wholly  voluntary. 
The  News  and  Eagle,  as  a  pubUc  service  only, 
offered!  their  readers  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  on  the  subject  through 
a  ball(^  form  published  In  the  papers.  There 
was  nh  personal  solicitation.  Those  voting 
had  t(i  clip  the  ballot,  mall  It  at  their  own 
expenjie.  And  the  ballots  poured  In  from 
practically  every  community  In  northweet 
Oklahoma  and  southwest  Kansas,  an  area 
where  literacy  Is  the  highest  In  the  United 
SUtes  •  •  •  with  the  result  of  a  116  to  I 
vote  against  the  Russian  lo«\n  propaiul,  a  50 
to  1  vtfte  against  the  BriUsh  propoiul. 

Suclt  a  result  Is  highly  tiRnlflcunt;  it  ahowa 
the  stfong  public  feeling  SKSlnst  such  loans; 
and  It  should  be  Informative  and  serve  as  a 
guide  to  Congreoa  in  acting  on  the  loan  pro- 
poaoli^  Certainly  Concreaman  from  this 
aouthfest  area  sliould  note  it  and  vote  ac< 
cordinily  if  they  would  represent  their  con- 
stuueats'  wishes.     And  it  was  ti>«  prturtpai 
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idea  of  the  News  and  Eagle  In  presenting  this 
ballot  opportunity  to  gather  Information  to 
guide  the  lawmakers  as  to  real  public  opinion 
on  further  lending  of  our  taxjayers'  money 
at  a  time  when  the  national  d(  bt  approaches 
$300,000,000,000. 


The  Promotion  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REIvIARKS 

HON.  ALA  ;n  F  VLICHEL    - 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  19.  1945 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted.  I  include  herewith  the  edi- 
torial of  Spencer  Canary,  jditor  of  the 
Daily  Sentinel-Tribune,  of  Bowling 
Green.  Ohio,  on  the  promotion  of  peace 
and  our  retaining  the  secret  of  the 
atomic  bomb  against  possible  aggressors: 

PREVENT  OR  PROMOTE? 

It  Is  pretty  discouraging  to  tliose  who  hope 
for  world  peace  to  hear  statesmen  talk  mostly 
about  how  to  prevent  war  Instead  of  how  to 
promote  peace. 

Was  the  charter  of  peace  adopted  at  San 
Francisco  last  May  simply  as  a  sop  to  peace- 
lovers?  Was  lis  principles  then  considered 
uuottalnable  and  not  somethlr.g  by  which  to 
square  the  relations  of  one  nation  with 
another? 

Why  should  our  chief  attention  at  the 
present  time  be  drawn  to  dliposal  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  to  formation  of  a  permanent 
navy  of  half  n  million  men  anii  to  universal 
military  training  instead  of  to  how  to  make 
the  Nation's  |)euce  charter  dlre<  t  our  ways? 

How  silly  It  la  to  approach  the  qti  f 

peace  In  a  neuative  way      8uc:css  . 
day  lines  U  not  '.  that  Any.     Youth  Is 

not  uught  how  '  ui  of  Jul  but  how  to 

act  toward  his  f.  n  to  pre  mote  his  own 

and  their  sntlsliu  .,..!,.  People  arc  not  asked 
to  lax  thenisplves  for  Improvrinrnts  to  pre- 
vent somnhlDK'  hut  to  promote  tha  general 
weirnre     Win  xhotilrl  not  our  »t  itrimen  Stress 

public  com- 
I  need  of  In- 

dividual national  defense  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion? 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  dlipoaal  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  efficient  military  and  naval 
cstahUshments  are  not  proper  rnd  Important 
'  ■\n  for  di-  It  simply  is  a  pru- 

iiist  Blaii  not  making  the  World 

Peace  Charter  the  nrnt  thing  tn  the  agenda 
of  every  International  conference.  What  ef- 
fect on  world  peace  will  such  ind  such  Im- 
position of  terms  o'  Oermany  afld  Japan 
have?  What  eflect  on  peacn  will  fixing 
boundary  lines  on  nations  ha^e?  What  ef- 
fect on  World  peace  will  be  the  decision  on 
raw  materials,  on  shipping,  on  air  routes,  on 
Import  and  export  tarllls,  on  migration  and 
immigration,  on  fixing  rates  of  exchange  and 
stabilizing  currency,  on  Intert.atlonal  loans 
and  debts,  on  freedom  of  the  pi  ess,  the  radio, 
and  worship?  What  will  be  the  eflect  on 
world  peace  of  laws  governl  ig  labor  and 
capital?  What  will  be  the  erect  on  world 
pence  of  decisions  that  touch  all  phases  of 
human    rclatlonshlpw? 

If  the  San  Francisco  Conf>rence  means 
little  or  nothing  to  nations  of  the  world,  let 
Us  withdraw  from  It,  keep  the  atomic  bomb 
hovering  over  the  heads  of  nations  which 
persist  In  thinking  only  of  their  temporary 
selhsh  advaniiigc^,  maintain  ou  great  lead  In 
military  and  nuvnl  supremacy,  nnd  quit  try- 
ing to  be  nice  to  other  nations  who  think 
only  m  trrmi  o(  selfish  aggrancilaement. 

If  the  bixn  Francisco  peace  p»ct  does  mean 
what  It  purports  to  mean,  play  It  up  as  the 


Important  factor  in  any  equation  that  is 
sought.  That  nations'  charter  of  peace 
seemed  to  mean  something  6  months  ago.  It 
provides  the  military  force  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion and  to  discuss  freely  the  controversial 
matters  that  might  lead  to  war  and  ways  In 
which  peaceful  means  of  settling  them  may 
be  used.  Its  chief  weakness  Is  the  provision 
that  enables  any  one  of  the  five  big  powers 
to  veto  action.  Those  five  are  the  United 
States,  Great  BrlUln,  Russia,  France,  and 
China. 

Perhaps  our  statesmen  are  too  much  aware 
of  this  weakness.  Perhaps  they  look  upon 
this  San  Francisco  Peace  Conference  as  mere- 
ly a  sedative  for  peoples  of  a  nation,  like  a 
Bleeping  pill  taken  to  luU  one  Into  the  land 
of  Nod. 

It  Is  time  for  the  average  American  to 
awake  and  to  demand  that  the  charter  of 
peace  be  activated.  It  Is  time  to  make  our 
representatives  in  Congress  and  President 
Truman  understand  we  want  a  showdown  on 
whether  cr  not  the  signatories  of  that  peace 
pact  mean  to  try  to  carry  cut  Its  provisions. 

If  they  look  upon  It  as  "a  mere  scrap  of 
paper"  which  may  be  Ignored,  as  Mussolini 
Ignored  the  old  League  of  Nations  by  shelling 
the  Greek  Island  of  Corfu  and  by  Invading 
Ethiopia,  and  as  Hitler  did  by  invading  Aus- 
tria, Danzig.  Sudelenland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  and  France,  let  us  learn  the  fccts 
now;  and  let  us  then  tise  our  own  present 
"big  stick"  to  force  conditions  that  will  assure 
us  peace  for  at  least  another  25  years;  and  let 
us  arm  ourselves  to  the  teeth  and  ally  our- 
selves only  with  those  nations  that  desire 
lasting  peace  and  are  willing  and  able  to 
maintain  It  by  force. 

Let  us  then  keep  the  secret  of  the  atomic 
bomb  aa  long  as  possible  as  a  menace  to  possi- 
ble  aggressors  and  study  it  by  ourselves.  Let 
us  then  ceaae  trying  to  placate  any  nation 
but  to  act  as  tough  as  any  dare  act  to- 
ward us.  Let  us  either  demand  that  the 
world  charter  of  peace  be  earnestly  tried  now 
or  else  frankly  tell  the  world  we  have  no  con- 
ndrnce  In  It,  Let  our  statesmen  talk  the 
peace  charter. 


A  Hero  Diet 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Monday.  November  19,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  Evening  Tribune.  Law- 
rence. Mass.,  November  14,  1945.  con- 
cerning a  great  naval  hero,  Comnodoro 
Dixie  Klefer,  United  States  Navy: 

A  IlEaO  DIES 

Commodore  Dixie  Klefer,  USN.  and  six 
TIavy  colleagues,  officers  and  enlisted  men, 
died  Armistice  Day  In  a  mountainside  crash. 

Commodore  Klefer,  ore  of  the  most  colorful 
men  In  the  annals  of  Navy  aviation,  one  of 
the  outstanding  heroes  of  naval  warfare  in 
the  Pacific,  beloved  by  all  who  aerved  with 
him  or  under  him,  d  i  in  harness  as  he 
woulc:  like  It,  and  his  death  brings  sorrow 
into  the  hearts  of  men  In  every  Sute  In  the 
Union  who  served  with  him. 

Klefer,  hero  of  the  U.  8.  8  Yorktown,  of 
which  he  was  executive  officer,  and  also  later 
of  the  jrrest  carrier  tha  U  8  8  ricotidcropa. 
a  big  figu!'  X  major  Pacific  naval  en- 

gagements ig  the  great  battle  of  the 

Coral  Sea,  waa  referred  to  by  BKretary  of  tha 
Navy  Porreatal  aa  "the  Indestructible  man," 
OS  he  decorated  him  with  the  Dutingutobe^ 


Service  Medal  for  his  Pacific  heroism .  Others 
referred  to  him  as  "the  greatest  ambassador 
of  good  will  for  the  United  States  Navy." 

The  brilliant  naval  officer  served  his  coun- 
try well  from  the  date  of  his  graduation  and 
commission  from  Annapolis  In  1918  until  the 
hour  of  his  death.  HU  last  and  current  as- 
signment was  commanding  officer  of  the  First 
Naval  District  Air  Bases,  stationed  at  Quon- 
set.  R.  I ,  naval  air  station.  His  body  waa 
found  close  by  the  wrecked  plant.  His  splint- 
bound  arm  stretched  over  a  pile  of  soggy 
ijrown  maple  leaves.  It  had  been  in  a  cost 
since  It  was  shattered  when  Jap  suicide 
planes  hit  the  bridge  of  the  carrier  Ticorx' 
deroga  during  a  battle  off  Formosa  and  wh-'n 
he  was  In  command.  With  65  pieces  of  shrap- 
nel In  his  body  he  lay  on  a  mattress  on  the 
bridge,  giving  orders  and  refusing  removal 
to  the  sick  bay  until  the  last  of  his  wounded 
and  dying  men  had  been  given  care. 

Commodore  Klefer  came  to  Lawrence  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  won  the  hearts  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  several  hundred  persons  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  him  and 
hear  him  talk.  At  that  time  his  right  leg 
showed  the  effecU  of  the  shattering  that  It 
suffered,  his  left  arm  hung  limp  and  lifeless 
and  his  right  arm  was  carried  IQ  bandages 
and  splints.  His  modesty  with  reference  to 
his  own  heroism  and  his  generous  mag- 
nanimity in  paying  tribute  to  others 
waa  most  impreeslve.  His  reference  to  the 
personnel  under  him  as  "my  boys"  and  'n.y 
babies,"  telling  how  they  bravely  suffered 
and  died  under  terrlffc  Pacific  action, 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  his  listeners. 
There  was  no  trace  of  anguish  from  pain 
as  he  talked  but  rather  smile  after  smile  of 
pride  In  a  job  well  done,  not  by  hlmaelf 
alone,  but  by  those  who  served  with  him 
and  under  him.  He  had  already  earned 
the  love  of  Lawrence  men,  those  who  aerved 
under  him  in  the  past,  and  several  of  them 
came  to  see  him  that  evening. 

Commodore  Dixie  Klefer  waa  a  great  man, 
a  great  hero,  and  his  death  la  a  distinct  loss 
to  the  Navy  and  his  country.  It  la  sad  that 
he  had  to  die  so  young.  His  wracked  body 
might  not  ha\e  permitted  further  fighting 
aervloe  but  his  noble  mind  and  personality 
would  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  naval 
aervice,  He  earned  hu  way  and  left  much 
behind.     May  God  grant  him  eternal  rest. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  19.  1945 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicoRD,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing speaking  program  for  the  fourth 
annual  benefit  dinner  dance  of  the  Hall 
Canteen  Clubs,  Endicott  Johnson  Diner, 
Endlcott,  N.  Y,,  Saturday  evening,  No- 
vember 3,  1945. 

M/uiTxa  or  CnxMoNita.  Members  of  the 
Hall  Canteen  Clubs,  the  Hall  Veterans  League, 
Congressman  Hall,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  selected  to  ar- 
range this  occasion,  I  have  the  pleasure  cf 
welcoming  you  here  tonight. 

Twelve  long  months  have  olspsed  since 
we  gathered  in  November  of  last  year  to 
pledge  oursMvea  to  total  victory  Since  then 
we  have  aeon  that  victory  realised  and  we 
have  bad  reaaon  to  be  happy  Indeed. 

But  thla  evening  we  ore  oaaembled  to  ded- 
icate ourselves  to  perform  a  ta»k   fully   as 
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U%  4.C  ».«A«mbtod  to  Join  wttb  th«  th<'<i- 
ol  vtUnuM  ot  tha  recent  mur  In  ' 

tUn  >f  th*  fiotleus  M)>t  which  our 

M  H  M-L.  loag  IfD  SUnctf  MKt  which 
«•  tew  ever  •<nc*  tap*  vp.  That  fti^ht  !■  for 
tJM  iMfB  o(  u«r  MBMd  flertM  Mid  tor  jrav 
vwcaranft  of  tlUt  (TMrt  Mstton. 
TIM  tts*  uuf  tMprwHtvMMs*  or  thU  diuntr 
ail  our  anticlpntton  We  knaw  many 
eoBM  out  of  aheet  aflectlun  for  Con- 
Hau..  But  oi«T  bopaa  are  mora 
tkaa  tulftllad  tonight  and  wa  want  you  to 
Know  how  nmch  w«  appraetnta  yoor  attend- 
ance. 

I  want  to  pubiidj  thank  '  '■  memben  of 
tha  progran  conaBiMtae  for  the  painstaking 
•ffort  they  tnir  fnrth  to  mak.e  this  affair  the 
•uccaac  it  : ' 

We  k"-  y  ii  '.'..liit  to  see  action  and  we 
ha««  p!  -  t.."!!  •.  tor  ycu.  Among  the  ftne, 
ren  •  s  ■•  ■  I'  .■  I-  •..  •.■•  ir  -  ..'. '  up  h«re.  there  art* 
at:-.  ■■  '.  -x  .!■  ■  t'.  e '-I  :,vjMr,'(;  ■,  speak  fur  their 
•oaaratii-  P.  -^  '\:[:v  :i:  >,.  v.t^  that  we 
want  t  >;(''-i-  ■  ;  '  Af'.T  .rr.  prr-^Mi'iis  are  and 
•^  •■'■■■■'        '•    ..•■■■         !.:•;.•■- 1  for  the  future. 

I  J' ■  :'  ;'  I  .-.;  i;....  .  :  .tlp^e  the";  to  call 
Mr-  •■.    \!'-     ^■.utley  Cachow  t. :,    w :       -    record 

.ii  t.:r-  ■.<:'.',:•'  of  htS  COU;  TV  ^)t'  ■  ll""  his 
.     .*•      ..     :     ilrvotlon     to     th>     ,.,:  .'.  C»- 

t  ;-■  .'.v  -.V  ■ 

\i  .-r  -iiyY  (  '  H,  -a-k:  Mi:.!u:>i  Toa«t- 
;;.  .-  'T  :«;■  ■•!,  .-,  *  ,;  H.i'A  ("-<r;-:-n  Clufca.  tel- 
,.  w  ■.»_■•.■;.•:;:.  i;    :.i'r'  -.-;:i.i".  Ma:.,     friends: 

First  of  ail.  I  a.,:. 7  .■•.(■:,;(:.  to  know  I 
am  bavinjj'  <»  :■  m:^  .\u  ■  -.I'.c  '  :'.if*^t-  You 
lacMaa  •;  ■  ■).■  H  ..  l,i:,'<-i-i  c.u  s  iTtalnly 
know  1".   -.v   •.-  .  1  Dir",'      Y  Ml  nanny 

thank.-.  .    ':..•   m,:v.  rr..  ;;      '    ill   or  «i. 

1  h-:;     I    A,.;.',   '.     -,..■.    '■  ;i ;■>,   ...    ■  1',,.   -.   ^t  thne 

I  '■  •      ii«-t':;     [i.v    ;.     .r>'    -,;.('(•    i     :>■»:;     ■..■:  <    Where 

it  r<\i.iV   11     .^     ..,.      1   .;■    \\  ■,   •.;,,•    ..;  s  what 

It   NA.^:,,.:*  •.  I'.i  p,f   ■■,■;..  Nc.  .n   uu  want 

to   ;:.'4)    ",-f    ■-■■■:      ■.:;     i::.i   l.;    .  •.     ;:,.v   kllOWa  he 

I   r  ■,    v  fif  Uatcntzut  to  a  lot  of  tripe  that 

'■'■  J.!.:  h<  ,r  .i;-  u'  how  much  U  being 
(1  !.'  r  •  ■..  1-'  ..-itu  -.  iuier  I"m  uot  »ay- 
laji  lo.  ,  V  bt'tu  nue  to  us.     They  have. 

But  n  rrrra  to  hare  any   program  or 

any  p;. 

I>a  a.  v.iVi  ;i.ui  ,1  lot  of  admiration  for 
Congre&.«mttn  Hall.  Why.  single-handed, 
he's  had  to  bnttie  down  there  in  Coiigrcss  for 
U8  when  we  were  hi  .<5erTtce.  He  curried  tHe 
ball  alona  and  wns  cpposetl  by  a  lot  of  re- 
actlonarU'8  In  W-ishln^'on  who  .sneered  at 
his  honeat  efi   :  ;■    .^      .  ..!    .  whole  Con- 

graaa  of  men  'a,  a  Mj  Ha.^  s  ::.«.>ndly  feel- 
ing for  soldiers  in  the  ranks,  we  would  be 

A:  ,;   (~.      .-o  -!>-n      .H.UJL.  I  Came  here  with 

or..  -.''.'I  ;  ;;  i^.n*  i  tin  !.^.  k:!-,;;  f.':  .  lead'.T 
wl'       1  :•      •,■  1.;.       ;  :"■  :      k  .cr  who 

lan'i  .»:;  mi  ■:  ■■€>:■.,;  i  .uU-d  !Kin'<->-  tn^MUse  he 
tt^h's  r.  r  '.>.t'  i,«"f..  ill  1  :■,■'. f\r  ■  v.i\;"r*  that 
.t"Hl  ■•     .(iiil     1  :;i     !.  -ir     "n     .iNtcM     t   i    ".le    pUui 

Tiir  I-  ..;.  .V ...  u.!.;.,  •  h.a  r. .i,n; ;  v  out  Of  i:.f 
f!--M'";i-  .-i    .i;;.l  :..■':>  ,i:i  i:>  .A;i.i-:   .-.t:  >  ;-..  '  ,   ,, 

yic-v    N  ,•.-.•■;      ■'    p.-.,  •,.    :, ^     ,y.^    ■,.,    .:,.    .,,,       ,  ^- 

in  tiif  cinys  to  ccme.  f  '■:.:-(•, -i:.  .  h.\li.. 
I  m  taar.kmjc  on  you;  I  hopi>  v  :  ;o  ^.»  man 
H,(t  I  «   xi)  Yi>\i  tht-  D;-ii  Micrr  ..-  ::>  T.c  world. 

^  !■:.!  ■■■  ^    \.  ■;; 

M\  -  ;  .iK  I  v;:i  ..;ii.\'is  \>-x*  I  -.^ -,s;i  to  caQ 
'■■ii  .'-■!■.  Kt':'.:-,f- .1  [}f.-\_  v.rr:  ..■  .  :;:e  from 
ii  !■    .a  :.    -N*-!  '  ;,  ..        Mr     I>    .  r. 

n'..aif:-     ,f    H.i.i    CiiretM    (.'.'ins     ; ,    ,.  : 
*<    ' "   ■'    <- -  i;  •.-e^■-r•r■l.in   Hur 

^  •"    ".'•    I-     ■-"    'n-'    >«»r!t  unt'v.ss    >»x:2r  "s-.-,.    bv 

nv.   •   '►■    a    U1U  ti'::.)--.v  vettTan.  Mr    C  i.-r:..,'A -k:  , 

■■    '.     !!    ;,u!u's   !ia>,f  dene   ,>>   t-L;iu  J-jl:;. 

'•'  ^      :     ■    ^.   n   lr::^   :y.xj'\   nvi'   'hro'.:;::-...ut  the 


th 


'—s-s   from  Braoma 

.^d  whararar  it 

^1   recatvlnR 

•    ft  ill  Canteen 

!y  or  maga- 

:ung«.     And 

".     fciot  ao  wa  knew 

♦!u    ....X ...u.    :ju;;U.c..  AtiA  looked  for- 

J  :«rd  to  Ratting  thetn.  You've  all  don*  a 
Kraat  JoH  !  ttiiette  one  which  the  home 
foNu  oufh  to  tetfvi. 

And  aa  lor  Congressman  Hall,  well,  all  I 
can  say  Is,  I  feel  toward  htm  Juat  like  every 
other  righi-thinktng  Am-rlcan  of  thin  dis- 
trict feels  about  him.  He's  tiiken  a  lot  on 
tha  chin  for  all  of  us.  He's  had  an  uphill 
f^ht  simply  becaiiee  a  lot  of  wrong-way  men 
are  In  power  down  there  In  Washington. 
But  he  haant  wnvered.  I'm  for  him  nnd  I 
don't  see  how  any  veteran  who  wants  to 
see  hta  rights  maintained  can  be  anything 
else  but   for  him. 

I  am  anxlovB  to  hear  from  Mr.  Hall  tonight 
so  ru  close. 

Thanks. 

MASTEa  or  CCTitMowas.  Another  veteran, 
here  tonight,  who  Is  a  tyfvical  Ol  and  has 
come  bnciL  to  our  fine  cities,  is  Mr.  Jaaaaa 
Clark.    Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  JAMX3  CLAaa.  Madam  Toastmaster. 
ladies  <it  Hall  Canteen  Clubs,  men  of  the 
Uail  Veterans  League: 

Althou^  I've  heard  you  boys  paaa  a  lot 
of  bouquets  tonight  I  haveu'c  heard  a  word 
about  the  best  project  this  Hall  outfit  ever 
had.  Yes,  I'm  talking  about  the  Hall  Can- 
teen up  at  the  Erie  Station  In  Binghamton. 
One  of. the  girls  told  me  a  few  minutes  ago 
that  tlia  canteen  has  served  since  It  started 
In  December  1944.  over  25.000  men  in  uni- 
form. 

If  yoti  can  beat  that  record,  you're  going 
some.  I'd  like  to  see  credit  go  where  credit 
ts  due  and  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
girla  who  have  put  on  this  canteen.  I  think 
they  ought  to  have  public  recognition  like 
the  Red  Cross,  tha  USO  and  other  such  or- 
^;iinlzatlons  and  I  don't  understand  why  we 
haven't  been  able  to  read  more  in  the  papers 
about  their  wondarftU  activities. 

I  hove  a  word  to  say  about  Congressman 
H.\LL.  You  people  here  are  his  friends.  He 
h:is  a  lot  of  your  kind.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  In  his  district  are  his 
friends,  even  tbougb  rnoet  of  them  only  get 
a  chance  to  express  themselves  In  bis  favor 
every  2  years  at  tha  polls. 

Since  I\e  bac«  Ikmim  I've  had  a  chance  to 
learn  from  folks  why  they're  for  Mr  Hall. 
He's  dona  a  lot  for  them.  Thare  haan't  been 
a  mother,  or  wife,  or  sister,  or  relative  of  a 
serviceman  who  has  written  to  him  that 
hasn't  received  prompt  and  retMly  attention. 
The  raqtiaata  he  gets  cover  a  wide  range. 
Boom  are  beyond  hts  power  to  grant,  but 
moat  of  tha  people  who  go  to  him  get  results. 
At  any  rate   he  tries  to  help  you. 

As  I  said  before.  I  doat  have  to  tall  you 
people  tbaae  things.  You  know  them.  But 
I  want  to  know  wlkf  Mr.  Hall  tsut  getting 
support  he  deserves  from  some  quarters  in 
this  community.  Why  arent  certain  peo- 
ple backing  him  up?  Why  dont  they  join 
VI  th  you  people  to  help  Congrsaeman  Hall 
!;f'r!   'he  •.•'"•eran? 

i;,.  -.  .'  tOe  quastions  every  veteran  has 
ti:.  •     .      \sk      A  man  who  fights  for  our 

c;'  i-  ^'^pect  o\ir  support.     Let's  pledge 

to  Congresbmun  Hall  that  support  tonight 
In  the  trylne  days  ahead 

Thanks 

NrA«:T-R  or  Cere.monies.  In  addition  to  the 
g;  ou  have  Just  heard,  all  of  whom  are 

I.  A  '*f'r:T\c;  civilian  clothes,  since  they  are 
.  rfir  ;;  ack  home  for  good,  we  have  another 
tk;  •  J  hnr.v  De  Serlo  has  been  a  hero  of 
HoiT  ;,>•;  AV.'A  Cr-rre^ldor  He  has  a  long  string 
■!  i.sfi.:  :.^  •:  .  "^  \  .hich  he  won  by  long 
srTvu>-  .  veibt;^  He  :s  still  In  the  Army, 
.3  ur.  to  go  back  on  termination  o*  his  fur- 
lough. 


Ra  w  hare  tonight  and  I  am  ROlng  to  mil 
on  hlK  for  a  few  wortBt.     Sergeant  Oe  S^rto. 

Sgt.  JoNN  Di  Bano,  Madam 
I  have  but  little  to  say  this  evei 
that  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  you  li 
of  the  Hall  Canteen  CUihji,  and  to  you, 
grasani|an  Hall.  Wa  soldiers  on  active  duty 
depend  on  you  to  fl7hi  for  us.  Wa  ask  you 
to  loofi  out  {or  what  we  need  and  for  tha 
welfari  of  our  fantttas, 

Tha|iks  for  evaffylhiBg. 

xBTAosiTcnoM  oe  coswssmaw  hall 

MAstm  or  CnKMomu.  We  have  plnc^d  uur 
fnlth  ipa.  our  oonflCtence  tbroughout  the  dark 
years  ^f  the  recent  war,  and  now,  in  one  who 
has  befn  close  to  the  hearts  of  all  the  people 
of  the*  TTiixie  Cities  for  s  long  Ume.  While 
our  bfljloved  husbands,  brothers,  and  friends 
were  scattered  all  over  the  w>orld  in  the  bnttie 
for  frat^dom.  one  voice  was  raised  In  unfalter- 
ing deirotion  to  tlieir  cau^. 

Thai  voice  Is  Mr  Halls.  Sometimes  he 
has  called  alone  in  the  wildernras.  But  his 
poaM^n  has  been  consistent  for  he  chnl- 
lenfaclail  who  ewre  against  such  a  position. 

Now*  serving  his  foiu*th  term  In  the  House 
of  RefB-esenutives,  Mr.  Hall  has  proved  that 
our  American  way  of  government  can  work. 
He  Is  Beady  at  all  times  to  help  the  people  if 
this  dirtrlct  and  the  good  work  he  Is  doing  is 
a  trlblute  to  the  freedom  and  liberty  we 
cherl.<?i. 

Felldw  Americans.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
and  anticipation  of  a  message  of  hope  for 
Amenta  that  I  give  you  the  friend  of  the  peo- 
ple  of  our  section,    your  Congressman    and 

mine,  Bon.  Eirwiw  ArnrtTH  Hall.     Mr.  Hall. 

I 

SPEECit   BT    CONGRESSMAN    EDWIN    ARTXXni   HALL 

Madkim  Chairman,  members  of  the  Hall 
Purloxigh  and  Canteen  Clubs,  the  Hall  Vet- 
enuaa  League,  frtenda,  as  on  previous  meet- 
tnga  <4  thia  great  organization.  I  wish  to  greet 
you  ^th  the  friendliest  of  outstretched 
handsi  There  will  be  little  argument  with 
the  statement  that  here  is  by  all  odds  our 
most  successful  giiiberir.g. 

Thie.  however.  Is  only  a  prelude  to  the 
niture  activities  of  our  frtamfai;  and  because 
such  a  beginning  is  so  important  I  wish  to 
emphvize  several  points  tonight  vrtiieb  we 
can  calry  with  ua  in  the  days  to  come. 

ButJ  first,  may  I  express  to  you  Indies  who 
have  J»orketf  so  barti  and  so  b'  ince 

our  cBihe  were  first  conceived  r.._  rfelt 

thanki  for  your  .support  and  four  loyalty. 
In  thd  face  of  hidden  hut  perstatent  opposi- 
tion ffom  those  with  un-Amcrlcan  sttltudee 
and  with  Intolerance  in  their  heart*,  you  havo 
fought  the  good  fight  on  the  home  front  for 
yoin:  i«en  at  the  fighting  front. 

The  struggle  has  not  been  an  easy  one, 
but  m  h«M  been  worth  while.  It  Is  worth 
while  becaiiae  It  Is  s  fight  for  a  nghteous 
cause.;  Those  who  would  thwart  ycu  have 
no  pl^ce  on  the  American  scene,  for  they 
would  sabotage  yaenr  shacere  efforts  for  our 
heroeat  who  deeen-e  so  much. 

The  Hall  Purlongh  Cluba  have  oonttnued 
to  fTO».  By  your  service  to  the  soldlei  you 
haw  1  Bade  Ufa  sweeter  fur  many  s  boy  In 
khaU  Df  In  blue  who  has  so  enjoyed  the  good 
thingi  you  sent  afar  to  him  or  the  coffee  and 
dough  Mrt*  you  handed  hitn  at  the  Erie 
atatlok. 

Tee.  ladles,  with  backing  like  that  here  at 
home,  you  boosted  the  morale  of  countless 
thousands  of  men  who  might  have  l>aen 
olhen^lse  unhappy  or  depreeeed. 

And  to  you  valiant  members  In  the  Hall 
Vetem^is  League  I  say  you  can  thnnk  Ood  our 
fair  sflttion  had  such  patriots  as  these  good 
women  here  assembled. 

So  oftie  and  all  of  you,  my  dear  friends,  will 
find  sBmgth  for  the  future  m  the  common 
affectum  and  admiration  you  have  for  each 
other  In  the  glMious  cause  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  our  veterans  the  country  over. 

Tonight  I  wish  to  devote  my  humble  ef- 
forts to  pointing  a  path  which  will  lead  our 
nation  safely  through  the  darkness  of  the 
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daapalr  sttll  gripping  many  of  tha  American 
people. 

The  first  ■■  nrst  step  that  will  hsva 

to  be  taken  America  is  once  more  on 

her  feet  Is  the  complete  rehabilitation  and 
reemployment  of  the  veteran.  Until  that  Is 
accomplished  there  can  be  no  s  iccess  in  any 
program. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  pollclaa  laid  down 
by  the  Congress  in  the  Ol  bill  ^f  riKhta  last 
year  are  not  helng  can  led  out  with  the  vigor 
and    tb  ess    thnt    Congr*aa    Intended 

they  sh 

Too    1  ;•    have   been 

placed  l!  .'...:.  Tor  him  to  be 

Able  to  help  himself  out. 

Too  many  obstacles  have  bet-n  placed  In 
the  way  of  those  of  us  In  Congress  who  have 
striven  to  cut  the  red  tape  wl.lch  harasses 
the  veteran  on  every  side. 

The  same  forces  of  reaction  who  stood  be- 
tween the  veteran  and  his  rlghti;  after  World 
War  I  are  already  raising  their  i  gly  heads  to 
make  life  miserable  for  the  vote  an  of  World 
W.ir  II. 

I  say  to  you  that  these  force;;  of  reaction 
must  l>e  wiped  cff  the  face  of  tie  earth  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  veterar  but  for  the 
sake  of  America. 

Probably  the  biggest  farce  that  ever 
stalked  the  returning  soldier  ol  this  war  is 
the  loan  provision  In  the  GI  b  11.  Did  you 
ever  try  to  get  a  loan?  Did  you  ever  get  any 
satisfaction  out  of  one  after  yoi  did? 

The  answer  is  that  the  country  has  failed 
to  abide  by  the  law  that  Congress  passed 
which  guarantees  a  $3,000  loan  for  overy  GI 
with  an  honorable  discharge.  But  how  many 
of  you  find  yourselves  eligible  for  su<;h  a 
benefit?  Yet  Congress  Intended  you  should 
all  be  eligible. 

The  mockery  of  the  veteran  going  to  a 
lending  agency  and  being  glvm  the  cold 
shoulder  when  he  applies  for  that  $3,000  is 
becoming  too  much  for  me.  I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  all  this  double  talk  and  ilouble  deal- 
ing when  veterans  are  concern  d.  I  want 
to  see  things  made  so  simple  thai  the  soldier 
can  get  his  hands  on  the  money  the  minute 
he  gets  out. 

I  suppose  there  are  those  who  will  holler 
to  high  heaven  at  the  propoaal  I  am  going 
to  make  tonight.  I  imagine  a  lot  of  reac- 
tionaries will  set  upon  mc  after  I  have  sub- 
mitted It  to  you.  But  I  have  stood  all  I  am 
going  to  of  seeing  the  very  laws  I  voted  for  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  servicemen  bog  down 
in  the  quagmire  and  fall  their  purpose.  I 
want  to  see  some  action  before  it  is  t<x)  late. 

I  propose,  therefore,  an  outright  payment 
of  $2,000  cash  bonus  to  every  veteran  of 
World  War  II  Just  as  quickly  as  Congress  can 
approve  of  It, 

This  would  wipe  out  the  loan  feature 
of  the  1944  act  and  enable  every  man  to  use 
the  money  as  he  sees  fit  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. 

Such  a  plan  would  accomplish  two  things. 
It  would  give  every  veteran  the  start  he 
needs  and  It  would  discharge  any  and  all 
out  and  out  financial  obligations  which  tiie 
country  has  to  the  veteran. 

Probably  the  t>est  effect  it  vrould  have  Is 
to  prevent  forever  happening  again  the  dis- 
graceful scenes  of  1983  when  veterans  were 
fired  upon  by  the  Repular  Army,  when  Uiey 
marched  on  Capitol  Hill,  agitating  for  the 
World  War  I  bonus. 

There  are  some  who  believe  the  bonus 
Issue  will  never  come  up  again.  They  think 
the  01  bill  of  rights  offers  the  veteran  so 
many  benefits  that  he  won't  want  any  more. 
But  that  IS  where  they're  wrong. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Ol  bill  Isn't  being 
carried  out  right,  as  I  said  before.  In  the 
second  place,  the  bonus  is  going  to  be  a 
tougher  Issue  In  5  more  years  than  It  pos- 
sibly can  be  now  and  the  hue  and  cry  will 
be  five   or  ten   thousand   Instead   of   $2,000. 

I  hardly  "think  It  necessary  to  say  you 
fellows  deserve  this  bonus.  The  fact  we  are 
all  here  safe  and  sound  with  the  war  you 


won  over,  lu  the  most  wonderful  country 
m  the  world,  la  sufficient  to  cover  that. 

So  I  give  you  this  plan  tonight.  It  U  tha 
first  time  I  have  heard  It  dlBcuB»ed  but  we 
will  all  hear  a  lot  mora  at>out  It  and  we 
may  as  well  be  ready. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  mealing  here  with 
us  tonight.  Let  us  go  forward  together  in 
firm  determination  to  win  the  unfinished 
fight  so  til  1   again  will  our  fighting 

heroes  be  .  .  .  d  to  look  askance  to  a 
irov  •    that  should  be  all  too  grateful 

foi  jiey  have  done. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  well-written  edi- 
torial with  reference  to  the  Central  Valley 
project  in  California.  This  appeared  in 
the  San  JYancisco  Examiner  recently  and 
I  think  it  expres.ses  the  views  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  our  State: 

CALirOKKIA  raOTSSTS  SOCIAL  PLANNING 

The  California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
ts  currently  conducting  an  energetic  cam- 
paign to  persuade — and  If  necessary,  to  com- 
pel— the  Federal  Government  to  live  up  to 
Its  original  obligations  and  •  commitments 
with  respect  to  a  Federally  financed  water 
project  that  has  been  in  process  of  develop- 
ment in  this  State  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  campaign  is  not  of  exclusive  Interest 
to  California,  but  la  of  very  real  concern  to 
many  other  States,  where  similar  Federal 
projects  are  being  developed  or  contemplated, 
and  where  the  same  questions  of  ultimata 
Federal  Intention  may  be  raised. 

The  great  Central  Valley  water  project  in 
California,  designed  to  develop  the  fabulous 
agricultural.  Industrial,  and  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  vast  Sacramento  and  Ban 
Joaquin  Valleys,  was  originally  undertaken 
by  the  Federal  Government  with  the  definite 
understanding  that  upon  completion  It 
would  be  controlled  and  operated  solely 
under  State  authority— with  reimbursement 
to  the  Federal  Government  out  of  water  and 
power  revenues  over  a  perlcxi  of  40  years. 

Similar  Federal  projects  have  been  under- 
taken In  other  States,  with  the  same  or  simi- 
lar understanding. 

But  now  there  are  various  bills  pending  In 
Congress,  having  as  their  purpose  the  crea- 
tion of  so-called  regional  authorities  to  rule 
permanently  and  totally  over  the  areas  In 
which  such  projects  are  located— the  effect 
being.  If  the  bills  are  passed,  to  forever  de- 
prive the  individual  States  of  all  authority 
over  the  water  and  power  and  the  Infinite 
variety  of  other  resources  developed  within 
their  own  domain. 

The  advcKates  of  this  policy  of  perpetual 
Federal  power  within  the  States  are  the 
bureaucratic,  the  communistic  social  plan- 
ners m  Washington  and  elsewhere  who  have  a 
great  appetite  for  a  kind  of  power  not  ordi- 
narily derived  from  water  projects — namely, 
political  and  scKlal  power. 

Their  pattern  Is  the  extravagantly  expen- 
sive and  notoriously  totalitarian  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  which  has  reduced  a  good 
part  of  the  American  Southland  to  a  virtual 
condition  of  political,  scxlal.  and  economic 
servitude. 


Tha  social  planners  have  had  their  si 
for  power  whetted  by  ihu  flagr«ht  ex,.... 
ment  in  totalitarianism. 

It  is  completely  free  of  State  authority. 

It  Is  even  absolved  of  all  respoaaiblllty  to 
Congress  in  the  matters  of  polioy  and  ex- 
penditure. 

It  has  created  a  new  form  of  political  and 
social  domination  m  the  United  States  that 
is  alien  to  American  democracy,  and  it  ha* 
imposed  a  new  form  of  slavery  Upon  many 
Americans  that  Is  repugnant  to  all  Amarl- 
csni 

Naturally  and  inevitably,  the  bureaucrats 
an«  irlans  In  Washington  want  more 

of  a  of  power. 

That  is  the  reason  behind  the  many  bills 
now  pending  In  Conpiess  for  the  Creation  of 
more  regional  authorities  patterned  after  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  designed  to 
create  permanent  Federal  powers  hi  as  many 
States  as  possible  and  probably  in  all  8tate« 
eventually. 

California  is  protesting  and  opposing  such 
a  program  in  connection  with  the  Central 
Valley  project,  as  an  unwarranted  Infringe- 
ment upon  the  Interests  and  rights  of  tl»e 
people  of  California. 

The  other  American  States  similarly 
threatened  by  the  totalitarian  scheme  of 
regional  authority  should  Join  with  Cali- 
fornia In  Its  protest  and  opposition. 

As  the  California  Chamber  of  Commerce 
says: 

"Federal  authoiities  like  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  are  a  dangerous  welding  of 
economic  control  and  political  power  which 
threaten  interference  in  social  and  cultural 
activities. 

"No  proposed  Federal  regional  authority  Is 
answerable  to  Congress  for  the  expenditure 
of  Its  revenues,  and  they  are  therefore  dan- 
gerous instruments  of  government. 

"When  we  surrender  control  over  the  spend- 
ing of  public  money,  we  surrender  control  of 
Oovernment." 


irciiiini 
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Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Globe.  Boston. 
Mass..  of  recent  date: 

lasLAND's  NxtrraALrrr  Had  Odd  Phasss;  Nazis 
Wnx  iNTSRNxo.  RAF  Went  Pun 

(By  Randolph  Churchill) 

London.  November  13. — Small  countries 
which  wish  to  remain  neutral  whan  all  the 
great  powers  are  at  war  have  a  difficult  role 
to  play.  Preaaure  Is  brought  on  them  by  both 
sides,  and  their  life  is  bound  to  be  uneasy  in 
the  extreme. 

De  Valera's  ntutrallty  was  baaed  on  two 
considerations.  It  was  partly  Intended  as  a 
protest  against  partition  and  a  proof  to  the 
world  of  the  complete  independence  of 
Ireland. 

E^'cn  more.  Dev  was  animated  by  a  sln(>ere 
desire  to  spare  his  country  the  horrors  of 
war. 

Irishmen  are  not  slow  to  point  out  that 
even  great  powers  like  Russia  and  the  United 
States  remained  neutral  until  they  were  at- 
tacked; they  are  puzzled  that  they  should  t>e 
criticized  for  successfully  pursuing  a  policy 
to  which  so  many  other  countries,  all>eU  \m- 
successfully,  aspired. 
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Ai.  liie  ouUM  or  the  war.  De  Valera  told 
the  Oerm&na  be  did  not  propose  to  allow 
Ireland  to  b«  used  as  n  -  .'p  for  Britain  to 
attack  Germany  or  :  -  '  r  r.any  to  attack 
Britain.  For  the  rest,  he  Intended  to  Inter- 
pret Irish  neutrality  In  «uch  a  way  as  be«t 
•erved  Irish   interests. 

He  made  It  plain  that  Irish  neutrality  was 
not  baaed  on  hostility  to  Great  Britain  and 
bli  administration  has  consistently  followed 
a  policy  of  being  as  friendly  and  helpful  to 
th«  All  lea  aa  was  possible  whilst  rem&lnlng 
neutral. 

This  did  not  arise  from  any  love  of  Britain, 
but  from  De  Valera's  recognition  of  Ireland's 
geographical  and  economic  p<isitjcn.  Ire- 
land's safety  was  bound  up  In  Britain's  aur- 
▼ivml. 

De  Valera's  pledge  that  he  would  never  al- 
low Ireland  to  be  used  as  a  base  for  attack- 
Ins:  Brltam  was  honored  with  scrupulovis 
punctilio.  The  German  Legation  was  forbid- 
den to  employ  any  wireless  ecruipment.  and 
the  Irish  authorities,  provided  by  the  British 
with  direction -finding  apparatus,  kept  a 
permanent  vigil  to  insure  that  these  Instruc- 
tions were  fui filled. 

It  was  known,  however,  that  a  wireless 
transmitter  was  In  the  German  Legation  and. 
as  D-day  approached,  the  Alllet!  military  au- 
thorities were  alarmed  lest  a  leakage  should 
occur  and  lest  the  German  Legation  might 
send  out  a  message  which  might  do  Irrepa- 
rable harm  to  the  Allied  cause. 

When  the  possibility  wus  made  plain  to 
De  Vp.lera.  he  forced  the  Germans  to  hand 
over  their  transmitter,  which  was  safely 
stnred  la  the  v.Tults  of  a  Dublin  bank  on 
Christmas  Eve.  1943 

The  8lffnifl<^nce  of  this  story  Is  underlined 
by  the  fact  that  the  British  representative 
in  Dublin.  8ir  John  Maffey.  had  three  trans- 
rr<!ttera  in  constant  use  throughout  the  war. 
He '  also,  of  course,  had  the  advantajie  of 
direct  telephone  communication  with  Lon- 
don. 

NrtTTRALmr  vahito 

De  Valera's  conception  of  neutrality  re- 
sulted in  widely  difTerent  treatment  of  Allied 
and  German  airmen  who  force-landed  on 
Irish  tMTitcry.  All  German  air  crews  who 
landed  on  Irish  soil  were  immediately  in- 
terned on  the  grounds  that  they  had  been 
engaged  on  operational  flights. 

The  proximity  of  England  to  Ireland,  how- 
ever, enabled  the  convenient  fiction  to  be 
maintained  that  all  British  and  American 
airmen,  even  If  bombs  were  found  in  their 
aircraft,  h.id  oiilv  been  out  on  training 
flights.  This  valuable  formula  enabled  many 
bundreds  of  British  and  American  airmen  to 
cross  the  border  into  Ulster  and  so  return  to 
England 

At  a  later  date.  RAF  ground  crews  were 
allowed  to  cross  the  border  from  Ulster  and 
repair  damatred  aircraft,  which  were  subse- 
quently flown  to  Knctland. 

Whilst  always  refusing  to  allow  Allies  the 
open  us*  of  the  treaty  ports  of  Beerhaven. 
Queenstown.  and  Lough  Swilly.  the  De  Valera 
government  allowed  the  British  to  station 
IU38  there  which  were  used  for  rescuing  mer- 
chant ships  whicb  had  been  crippled  by 
U-tx>ats. 

We  were  also  permitted  to  base  motor  tor- 
pedo boats  on  the  treaty  ports  for  the  pur- 
pose of  air-sea  rescue. 

These  boats  were  permitted  to  be  armed 
for  their  own  defense  and.  of  course,  if  they 
met  a  U-buat.  there  was  notUlng  to  stop 
tbem  from  attacking  It. 

The  De  Valera  government  was  also  par- 
ticularly vigilaiu  in  rounding  up  German 
agents  landed  by  parachute  or  U-boat.  All 
these  agents  were  closely  Interrogated  and 
the  results  of  the  interrogations  were  at  once 
made  available  to  the  British  authorities. 

MCT   PBCPACVNEA 

De  Valera  would  be  the  last  man  to  sulfi:e^t 
tliai  all  this  was  done  out  of  friend&bip  for 


Britain.  It  was  based  on  his  view  of  the  true 
Interests  of  Ireland.  Therefore  I  have  re- 
cited the  foregoing  In  no  desire  to  make  prop- 
aganda for  De  Valera,  but  only  bo  that  the 
true  facts  of  the  matter  may  be  known. 

Whether  De  Valera's  neutrality  served  Ire- 
land as  well  is  another  question.  If  De  Valera 
had  declared  war  on  Germany  In  1942  or  1948, 
he  might  well  today  be  nearer  to  his  gotd  of 
a  united  Ireland.  For  a  declaration  of  war 
would  have  been  the  one  decisive  gesture 
that  could  have  convinced  both  Ulster  and 
Britain  that  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
Irish  hostility  or  neutrality  when  next  we 
are  at  war. 


.An  Eplf-fip'n  for  the  St   L.iwrence  Seaway 
and  Power  Project; 
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Monday.  November  19, 1945 

M  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
an  opLimii^t  and  I  have  just  as  much 
faith  as  ever  in  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project.  That  project  is 
needed  by  the  American  people  and  the 
forces  of  the  opposition  can  prevail 
against  It  only  so  long.  Of  course,  it 
cannot  stand  too  many  mistakes  on  the 
part  of  well-meaning  people,  because 
mistakes  are  dangerous,  delays  are  cost- 
ly, and  lip  service  never  avoided  a  cruci- 
fixion. Like  truth,  the  value  of  this 
project  stands  out  as  one  of  the  virtues. 

One  of  my  friends  suggested  the  other 
day,  however,  that  the  project  needed  an 
epitaph  and  he  recited  this  verse: 

Rotind  and  round,  this  old  world  goes. 

Any  kind  of  weather 
Kiss  your  hand  to  all  your  foes 

Soon  ycull  be  together. 

Sorrow,  and  a  world  of  woes, 

Reckon  care  a  feather. 
Yonder  where  the  grave  grass  grows 

Soon  you  11  sleep  together. 

The  idea,  of  course,  is  that  if  we  can 
delay  things  long  enough,  everybody  will 
be  dead  and  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project  will  not  make  any  dif- 
ference, anyhow.  This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
just  the  wrong  kind  of  philosophy,  and  I 
vigorously  protest  against  having  any 
epitaph  written  at  this  time  or  any  other 
time  for  a  project  that  is  of  such  tre- 
mendous value  to  the  American  people. 

Those  of  us  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  are  sincerly  supporting 
development  of  the  preat  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  are  wondering  just  what  is  going 
on  behind  the  scenes  to  hold  up  a  vote, 
or  at  least  hearings  in  another  body. 
There  the  joint  resolution  so  illustriously 
introduced  sqme  months  back  now  rests. 
I  ii>  re  can  be  no  question  that  the  sea- 
wiv  resolution  originated  in  another 
oocy.  backed  as  it  is  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing figures  of  that  body.  I  have  waited, 
along  with  others,  with  considerable  pa- 
tience to  see  if  any  attempt  will  be  made 
to  bring  this  matter  to  a  head.  I  ques- 
tioned the  methods  which  were  being  em- 
p;  ..  cd  from  the  very  beginning,  but  be- 
cause of  the  prominent  men  in  civil  life 


who  were  sold  on  that  approach.  I  was 
willing  to  sit  back  and  watch  develop- 
ments. Now  I  am  one  of  those  who  fears 
men  of  importance,  sincere  men  who  be- 
lieved they  were  using  the  best  technique 
to  win  legislative  favor  for  this  great 
project,  were  hoodwinked  with  honeyed 
words  by  those  with  ulterior  motives. 

In  the  past,  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
bill  has  been  fought  in  the  open  in  the 
Senatje.  It  has  won  favor  tn  the  House, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  House  stands 
ready  to  support  this  legislation  again. 
This  time,  the  bill  enters  another  body 
surrounded  with  so  much  sweetness  one 
wonders  if  it  is  not  being  killed  with 
kindness.  If  there  is  no  basis  of  truth 
in  tha  reports  that  are  now  trickling  into 
my  ciiBBce,  to  the  effect  that  the  joint 
resoliltion  will  be  neatly  tucked  away  in 
a  dusty  file  tc  repose  until  judgment  day. 
then  t  challenge  those  who  are  presum- 
ably supporting  this  measure  to  step  for- 
ward and  demand  action.  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  predicting  the  fate  of  a 
meastire  which  has  not  even  reached  the 
floor  of  either  House,  but  I  stand  ready 
to  m^ke  predictions  today  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  joint  resolution.  As 
it  stands.  I  forecast  every  attempt  will 
be  mjide  by  its  enemies  to  keep  the  bill 
buried  in  committee.  I  contend  that  its 
glorified  language  will  never  come  before 
tho' other  body  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
receive  approval.  It  will  be  delayed  and 
delayed  until  hearings  can  be  started  in 
committee  at  an  appropriate  time.  That 
appropriate  time  will  be  in  the  middle  of 
1946  when  it  will  become  lost  in  the  con- 
gressional and  senatorial  election  shuffle. 
Can  jou  Imagine  the  attention  that  will 
be  gifen  those  hearings  next  year  when 
everyone  is  busy  .seeking  the. support  of 
an  electorate  back  home?  I  am  told  that 
there  are  two  types  of  men  now  presum- 
ably supporting  this  measure.  First, 
those  who  sincerely  believe  in  its  accom- 
plishments and  are  giving  their  time  and 
energy  to  see  it  become  a  reality  during 
our  lifetime.  Secondly,  thase  who,  fear- 
ing tiis  time  it  has  too  pood  a  chance  of 
passalge,  are  pretending  to  favor  the  de- 
velopment, but  in  reality  are  sitting  so 
hardlupon  the  bill  It  will  smother  from 
lack  ^f  fresh  air. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  A^ulture  to 
Soatheastern  Agricuitura!  Conference 
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TuesHay.  November  20  Hcctslative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29"*.  1945 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina- 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RecoUd  an  informative  and  instructive 
address  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  Anderson.  S.  C,  to  the 
soutijeastern  agricultural  conference. 
The  iddress  wa.s  published  in  the  Ander- 
son Independent  oo  Thursday.  November 
15  la3t. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  personal  satis- 
factioa  to  be  in  Anderson  County  today. 
And  when  I  say  that,  I'm  not  merely  trying 
to  be  polite.  First.  It  Isn't  often  that  an 
Anderson  like  myself  gets  a  chance  to  talk 
to  so  many  Andersonians.  So.  aa  one  An- 
derson to  another,  this  la  a  real  treat. 

And  second.  I  have  been  hearing  many 
things  about  Anderson  County — things  that 
seem  to  me  to  be  highly  significant  not 
just  to  this  one  county  alone,  but  to  the 
South  and  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  So 
I'm  glad  to  see  first-hand  Just  what  you 
folks  are  doing.  » 

I  have  heard  so  much  about  Anderson 
County  because  you  people  seem  to  have  a 
specl.il  kn.ick  for  studying  your  local  prcb- 
lems,  digging  up  a  lot  of  facts,  and  making 
common-sense  plans  to  meet  those  problems. 
As  a  result,  a  numb3r  of  your  studies  and 
plans  have  passed  across  my  desk  In  Wash- 
ington and  from  them  I  have  learned  quite  a 
bit  about  your  community.  Its  people,  its 
agriculture,  its  bvisiness  and  Industry. 

riow  I  don't  propose  to  try  to  tell  Anderson 
County  people  what  they  already  know  about 
themselves.  My  point  is  that  this  county, 
along  v.'lth  other  counties  that  are  making 
realistic  postwar  plans,  is  getting  right  to 
the  roots  of  the  South's  lon-j-tlme  problems. 
Ba-slc  facts  are  being  brought  to  light,  and 
those  facts  arc  b?lng  Interpreted  honestly 
and  impartially — even  though  local  pride 
may  be  htirt  In  some  cases.  An  honest  ap- 
praisal of  a  situation  is  half  the  battle. 
When  we  know  Just  what  we  are,  how  our 
assets  compare  to  our  liabilities,  how  our 
strengths  compare  to  cur  weaknesses,  then 
and  only  then  can  we  do  a  sound,  strategic 
job  of  planning  ahead. 

That  is  why  I  h.".ve  b?en  so  Impressed  by 
the  candid  self-appraisal  In  that  most  con- 
structive survey.  Anderson  After  the  War, 
pvbllshed  by  your  chamber  of  commerce. 
This  report  does  not  content  Itself  with 
purls  or  recital  of  mere  tymptoms,  but  seeks 
out  basic  truths.  It  grasps  clearly  the  inter- 
dependence between  Anderson  County's  in- 
dustry, business,  and  agriculture.  It  state.s 
bo'.dly  the  need  for  full  productivity  and 
efficiency  in  the  factory  and  on  the  farm— 
and  I  quote:  "The  full  economic  possibilities 
of  the  community  have  not  been  realized 
until  every  person  willing  and  able  to  work 
has  a  regular  full-time  Job  or  a  combina- 
tlcn  of  Jobs  which  will  give  him  full  em- 
ployment." This  study  recognizes  the  prob- 
lems of  low-income  groups,  who  cannot  be 
good  cuEtomeis  of  busines';  or  agriculture, 
who  cannot  contribute  a  fair  share  to  com- 
munity progress,  until  they  have  a  chance 
to  earn  a  decent  living.  It  acknowledges 
that  many  adjustments  must  be  made  In  the 
pattern  of  farming,  and  that  nonagrlcultural 
employment  must  be  found  for  people  who 
now  are  or  will  be  underemployed  on  too- 
smali.  crowded  farms. 

Anderson  County  has  done  a  good  fact- 
finding Job  and  Is  to  be  congratulated  for 
that  accomplishment.  But  more  than  that, 
I  deeply  admire  the  manner  in  which  the 
county  is  building  wise  plans  on  the  sound 
foundation  provided  by  these  facts,  how  It 
is  developing  a  rural-u»ban  pattern  for 
progress  In  the  years  ahead,  and  how  it  is 
displaying  the  Imagination.  Inventiveness, 
and  cooperation — so  typically  American — 
needed    to   convert   so-called    problems    into 

positive  opportunities  for  better  living  for 
more  people. 

It  Is  this  pattern  of  Industrial-agricultural 
development  that  I  want  to  talk  about  to- 
day. I  deeply  feel  that  this  same  pattern 
holds  the  key  to  the  future  of  the  South. 

According  to  all  signs — unmistakable 
signs — the  cotton  South  is  on  the  threshold 
of  an  industrial-agricultural  revolution  that 
wlU  shake  its  economy  rlgh>.  down  to  tlie  cot- 


toa  roots.  The  world,  the  United  States,  and 
t;.e  South  are  moving  Into  a  new  age:  in 
fact,  we  already  are  bayond  its  frontiers, 
brought  there  by  scientific  and  economic 
discoveries  of  recent  years.  What  were 
miracles  a  few  years  ago  are  now  everyday 
operations.  We  are  in  ar  age  of  such  things 
as  atomic  power,  round-the-world  air  trans- 
portation, and  greater  mechanization  of  all 
lines  of  work — Including  farming.  This  is 
an  age  of  new  concepts,  new  understandings 
of  the  economic  rights,  obligations,  and  op- 
portunities of  mankind.  It  has  brought  us 
realization  that  to  live  well  and  peacefully. 
we  must  be  increasingly  productive,  more 
efaclent.  and  must  provide  useful  work  for 
all.  We  must  develop  and  conserve  our  nat- 
ural resources.  And  we  must  distribute  the 
fruits  of  our  increased  productivity  fairly 
mong  all  cur  people  who  contribute  to  that 
productivity. 

These  broad  goals  are  not  generalities 
without  substance.  They  point  the  way  to 
such  concrete  accomplishments  as  soil  con- 
servation, divcrslflcation  of  farming,  replace- 
ment of  poorly  paid,  inefflclent  stocp  labor 
with  efficient  machinery,  and  development 
of  new  Industries  to  provide  more  procuc- 
ticn.  more  Jobs,  and  more  Income.  These 
alms  look  toward  the  time  when  every 
worker  In  the  United  States  can  afford  a  truly 
adequate  diet  for  himself  and  his  family, 
and  can  buy  all  the  clothe,s  they  need;  when 
the  farmer  will  be  kept  busy— very  busy — 
turning  cut  all  of  the  food  and  fiber  his  cus- 
tomers demand. 

Yes,  we  are  on  the  brink  of  great  change, 
and  that  change  will  touch  the  lives  of  all 
of  us,  particularly  those  who  live  in  the 
South.  Just  exactly  how  this  tremendous 
industrial-agricultural  revolution  will  affect 
the  South  remains  to  be  seen.  Undoubtedly, 
it  will  bring  great  pressures  and  great  prob- 
lems. At  the  same  time,  with  forethought 
and  planning.  It  can  be  made  to  bring  great 
progress  toward  what  the  South  hopes  to 
become. 

To  be  specific:  I  believe  that  the  whole 
broad  story  of  the  past,  present,  and  future 
of  southern  agriculture  can  be  told  in  terms 
of  whnt  is  happening  right  here  In  Anderson 
County. 

Goins  back  Into  the  history  of  this  county, 
I  learn  that  your  farmers  for  generations 
reked  on  cotton  as  the  one  big  crop  for 
cash  income:  that  even  in  recent  years  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  farm  income  has  been  pro- 
duced by  cotton.  King  Cotton  has  been 
hard  on  the  people  and  hard  on  the  land. 
Cotton  demands  clean  tilling,  and  soU  ero- 
sion has  become  a  major  problem.  Your 
lands  can  grow  a  wide  variety  of  grains  and 
forage,  fruits  and  vegetables:  but  in  the 
past  all  of  these  were  subordinated  to  cotton. 
Food  crops  and  livestock  were  produced  only 
in  small  amounts  on  land  not  well  suited  to 
production  of  Unt.  Not  enough  milk.  eggs, 
or  meat  were  produced  even  to  supply  your 
farm  families  adequately,  much  less  to  de- 
velop a  steady  commercial  output. 

King  Cotton  hasn't  been  a  benevolent 
despot — he  has  been  a  thorouRhgolng  tyrant. 
He  hasn't  even  been  dependable  in  perform- 
ing his  supposed  main  function  of  providing 
needed  cash  income.  The  season's  price  for 
this  one  commodity  has  spelled  either  feast 
or  famine — and  too  often  the  latter.  Fur- 
thermore, the  exactions  of  this  monarch,  who 
until  recent  date  required  much  slow  hand 
labor,  has  resulted  in  a  pattern  of  small 
farms  carrying  a  staggering  weight  of  people 
engaged  mostly  In  seasonal  work.  Even  with 
high  cotton  prices,  the  earnings  per  larm 
family  generally  average  less  than  required 
for  a  decent  living.  This  low  limit  on  the 
earning  capacity  of  many  of  your  farmers 
and  farm  workers  has  denied  them  a  truly 
American  standard  of  living  with  good 
homes,  telephones,  automobiles,  and  elec- 
trical conveniences.  Consequently,  they 
have  not  been  as  good  customers  of  indtistry 
and  business   as  they   should  be. 


What  has  been  true  In  Anderson  County 
has  been  true  In  the  whole  cotton  South, 
Where  more  than  half  of  the  Nation's  farm 
population  lives,  tilling  about  one-third  of 
the  Nation's  i  •  but  receiving  for  thel» 

labors  only  c:  :i  of  the  national  farm 

income. 

Now  dont  misunderstand  me,  I  have 
nothing  against  cotton  as  a  crop;  In  fact, 
I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants 
In  the  service  of  humanity.  But  in  my  scale 
of  values.  I  put  people  first,  and  crops  second. 
If  the  South  is  to  share  fully  In  the  benefits 
of  the  age  we  now  arc  entering.  King  Cotton 
must  l-e  promoted  to  a  good  and  useful  serv- 
ant, <  v  produced,  and  contributing 
to.  n  '.  ctlng.  development  of  a  well- 
balanced,  diversified  and  prosperous  south- 
ern farm  economy. 

Furthermore,  we  ml^.t  as  well  face  the  fact 
that  cotton,  es  king.  Is  In  serlcu?  trouble. 
And,  r.8  long  as  this  crop  stays  in  the  exalted 
position  as  dictator  of  an  economy.  Instead 
of  an  obliging  servant,  there  will  be  continual 
crises.  Considered  on  a  strictly  crop-price 
basis,  and  leaving  the  human  element  out  of 
It.  cotton's  difficulties  arise  from  oversupply, 
artificial  prices,  increasing  competition,  and 
inefficient  production  methods.  Tliesc  ele- 
ments are  Inextricably  Intertwined;  each 
contributor  to  the  other. 

Even  before  the  World  War  n,  American 
cotton  had  lost  nearly  half  the  world  markets 
it  held  In  the  1920's.  We  raised  our  domes- 
tic prices  above  the  world  price  to  prevent 
bankruptcy  of  growers;  this  in  turn  encour- 
aged cotton  prcductlon  In  other  countries. 
After  the  First  World  War  the  rest  of  the 
world  produced  only  7.000.000  bales  of  cotton 
yearly,  but  this  swelled  to  a  high  of  18.003.000 
bales  in  1936.  then  dropped  to  15.500.000  in 
1939.  During  the  period  1932  to  1939.  when 
these  world  production  changes  were  In  prog- 
ress, the  consumption  of  American  cotton 
abroad  declined  by  46  percent. 

Furthermore,  cotton  acreage  In  this  coun- 
try has  been  declining  steadily,  and  now  Is 
far  less  than  half  of  what  It  was  20  years 
ago.  but  yields  per  acre  have  shot  up.  The 
average  yield  of  lint  in  1944  was  more  than 
100  pounds  higher  per  acre  than  in  1934. 
Here  in  Anderson  County  I  understand  that 
yields  now  average  around  300  pounds  of 
lint  per  acre,  and  that  you  expect  yields  to 
reach  400  pounds  within  5  years. 

During  World  War  II  our  great  military 
needs,  plus  civilian  demand  boosted  domestic 
demand  for  cotton  from  6,500.000  bales  to 
11.000.000.  Still,  despite  that  huge  consump- 
tion at  home,  we  produced  about  as  much 
cotton  as  we  sold.  In  fact,  th-  cotton  sur- 
plus now  stands  at  more  than  11.000.000 
bales — two  or  three  times  what  we  formerly 
considered  a  normal  carry-over. 

At  the  same  time,  science  has  produced  a 
number  of  fibers  that  compete  with  cotton — 
products  like  rayon,  nylon,  spun  glass,  and 
paper,  which  are  bidding  enthusiastically  for 
the  pr.vllege  of  clothing  our  i)er$ons  and 
decorating  our  homes,  and  for  use  In  Indus- 
try. Rayon  now  is  produced  In  the  United 
States  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  1.700,000 
bales  of  cotton,  and  rayon  filament  yarn  Is 
now  cheaper  than  many  of  the  better  quality 
cottan  yarns.  Also,  rayon  has  moved  into 
industrial  fields,  such  as  In  production  of 
tire  cords,  which  tor  years  has  been  one  of 
the  most  important  industrial  uses  of  cotton. 
Nylon  played  an  Important  part  la  the  war 
and  doubtless  will  find  Its  way  into  many 
peacetime  products  In  addition  to  the  sheer 
stockings  that  are  so  dear  to  the  feminine 
heart  Paper  has  cut  Into  the  market  for 
bagging,  towels,  tissues,  napkins,  window 
shades,  and  twine;  even  before  the  war  It  was 
equal,  pound-for-pound.  to  a  million  bales 
of  cotton  a  year  In  these  products. 

And  lastly.  King  Cotton  has  demanded  ex- 
pensive, antiquated  hand  care  while  its  com- 
petitors  utilize   low-cost   mass  production 

methods.     In  a  world  of  Jet  airplanes,  auto- 
matic assembly  lines,  and  robot  bcmbs.  the 
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srmbol  of  cotton  farming  stUl  Is  the  man  and 
th«  mule,  the  field  hand  and  chopping  hoe. 
It  takes  little  foresight  to  see  thPt  such  a 
87itein  cannot  weather  the  years  ahead. 
Terrific  readjust  men  t-s  arc  bound  to  come. 
Cotton,  too.  must  be  produced  with  ma- 
chinery; and  then  far  fewer  workers  will  be 
able  to  turn  out  all  the  cotton  we  can  pos- 
sibly use  at  home  and  sell  abroad. 

Now.  how  can  cotton  become  a  good  and 
useful  sertanl  of  southern  agriculture? 
How  can  it  be  made  to  serve  Its  highest  pur- 
poses for  the  people  and  the  land,  to  fit  a 
pattern  of  diversified,  mechanized  farming? 

I  believe  that  Anderson  ar.d  many  other 
southern  counties  are  building  and  working 
rapidly  toward  the  pattern  of  the  future; 
that  they  are.  through  the  process  of  far- 
sighted  planning,  turning  the  problems  of 
cotton  Into  poeltive  opportunities  (or  healthy 
progress.  Anderson  County's  postwar  report 
suma  up  one  of  the  problems  that  is  basic 
in  the  South,  in  this  way:  "It  Is  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  business  and  Industry,  as  well  as 
-agriculture,  that  nonagricultural  employ- 
ment-iit  good  wages  be  provided  for  all  farm 
people  who  are  not  needed  to  produce  raw 
materials  nn  the  farms."  Anderson  County  is 
■—mug  to  provide  such  empluymeut  and  to 
broMlan  the  base  of  iu  whole  economy  by  en- 
couraging the  expansion  of  ita  present  In- 
dustries and  the  establishment  of  new  busi- 
ness. This  county  is  doing  a  splendid  Job  of 
pointing  out  to  busineiismen  U)e  prospective 
markets  that  exist  in  Ita  trade  area  for  sales 
of  new  homes,  new  HU'omobllea.  new  farm 

is  available  to  flnanco 
.1    thnt    thin    ui«H    hat 
inaiiy  w«>rkmrn  wn  i     >  w    :  -    v  of  nkllla. 

TTjis  K->ri  of  plannii  .  ■>  i  .  i:  dxiiun  lor 
th»  solution  of  the  (  ,  i  lublum  in  human 

M  w«ll  s»  ^runuinit  u  .ut^  )>«-<'iiise  ih»  6k>vuU 
cannot  schtevr  a  well- o.i  <hI  use  ul  its 
Inhds.  and  cannot  aaatiiv  ux-  '*■'  '<  "in  ot 
tia   pvuple.    untvaa    it    chm    nuc)  -  iNin\ 

work  lor  i>»rhrtp  i'>i  »>  «  »  <»  wou\ 
be  ne*>de<l  in  «  .  »  6  or 

10  \  I   111  industrial  sctivity  mMI 

•->i«>        i.t...    :.:   lUkhoul  the  South  will  speed 
o'  the  desirable  farm  and  human  ad- 
ju-iniriita  that   niviet  be  OMMbe  So  mold  t^i* 
(tattern  of  the  future. 

It  Is  evident  that  farmers  In  Aiutanon 
Counly.  In  8<)\ith  Caiullna.  and  throufh  the 
whole  8«^uth,  are  ntoving  a»  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, under  their  own  uteam.  toward  the 
kind  of  agriculture  thev  l)elleve  the  fxiture 
demands  They  are  redoubling  their  pre- 
trer.d  toward  mechnniBatlon.  The  An- 
derson County  surv' \  •.  ,  -  me  that  (arnv»r« 
In  this  county  alor-  ;  :>  •  i  bviy  more  than 
1.100  tractors  In  the  next  i'  v*  »  «; -Just  one 
Iten^  [u  tholr  long  list  of  \ii  <A  ;.  tl  wants — as 
.  ::f) ':•■':  '  ^'Xi  purch.-4~<>;  ::  1939  ar.d  1940. 
riie  s.inie  dt'iri.>nd  fur  tiat  tois  and  other  ma- 
chinery is  being  exhibited  all  over  the  Cot- 
ton Belt. 

Livestock  raising,  dairying,  grain  produc- 
tion and  ralsir.t'  f  r  .d  crops  are  making 
giant  strides  i:.  '.'.?  s  u'h  I  understand 
that  .\:  ::<"'-  '.  C"  ':;;■.".■  ;■)  ^  :.»»  '  f  *h^  leaders 
in  th..s  lesjXH  :  a;*;;  it.  re  1...1;'.  7 '1  000  acres 
of  grain,  and  a:.  e\p>r.ci::.4  :■'"  ^iuctlon  of 
cover  crop?,  Ippuir.ts  ,i:.f!  frn:i5  and  vege- 
tables. During  the  p.!";*  10  years  this  county 
has  become  one  of  the  If  vip:'?  in  the  State 
and  In  t^.e  South  In  th*^  pr  luctlon  of  beef 
cattle.  Y  :•  ,-~-  r '•  experiment  station  be- 
lieves tr-  *  w;l  ::  :.  vears  tlie  number  of 
dairy  cattle  in  S.  ■.:•!■.  Ca."  i!:::.!  n-.r-,  .  ::v.'rea»e 
by  65  percent— ...1  *!.  r  M.ev  .\  ;  ne  better 
cows,  capable  c:  vr  <c[:ic::-.2  p  .-.<:^/v  88  per- 
cent more  milk  •'..!:;  r  prp^t-r:-  \\■^.prf■  v--; 
now  produce  o:.:y  27  iKhvu:  <>  ci -,'(■■■.  -^rcs  :, 
Strath  Carolina  and  inipo.,-*  m.^.re  'nw.  ..\  t  ■: 
***•  •BS*  you  eat — it  is  believed  i.*"..,-  !'v  :\i.'<'> 
fV-  ^-  '••'■s  pou:*-v  r*.  '■•ts  u.:;  t>e  shelling  out 
4«  '  t.X)  dozen  t:zis.  and  '.hat  your  thriv- 
ing broiler  industry  will  have  doubled  Ita 
output. 


The  remarkable  thing  about  this  great 
potential  expansion  in  Southern  agriculture 
Is  that  it  won't  have  to  "stear'  its  markets 
from  other  areas — these  are  right  in  the 
South,  if  the  South  can  develop  Its  Industries 
aa  It  would  like  to.  The  diversified  products 
will  supply  great  wants  that  are  not  yet 
being  fully  supplied.  Practically  all  of  the 
food  and  feed  the  South  can  produce  is 
needed  right  on  the  farms  and  In  the  south- 
em  cities.  For  example,  we  estimate  that  It 
would  have  taken  2.000,000  more  dairy  cows 
in  the  South  In  1940  to  bring  milk  produc- 
tion up  to  the  minimum  needed  in  southern 
Cities — and  now  the  need  is  even  greater. 

One  of  the  most  vital  tasks  for  the  fnture 
of  the  South  Is  being  tackled  with  a  will  in 
South  Carolina  and  Anderson  County.  That 
Job  Is  saving  and  improving  the  soil.  This 
morning  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing 
myself  the  excellent  work  that  is  being  done 
by  farmers  In  the  Upper  Savannah  soil  con- 
servation district,  one  of  the  21  districts 
which  completely  blanket  the  States.  A 
high  point  in  my  tour  was  the  presentation 
of  certificates  of  award  to  45  of  your  farmers 
who  have  made  outstanding  progress  in  soil 
conservation  farming.  I  learned  that  more 
than  1.700  farms  and  mpre  than  180.000  acres 
in  this  district  are  being  protected  and  re- 
stored by  terracing,  rotation  and  strip  crop- 
ping, contour  farming,  cover  cropping,  pas- 
ture improvement,  and  reforestation.  That 
is  a  wonderful  beginning,  just  as  the  whole 
State  Is  making  a  determined  start  with  con- 
servation plans  on  13.000  farms  covering 
mors  than  2.000.000  Acres.  But  I  look  for. 
wurd  to  the  day  when  every  farm  and  every 
ncre  In  the  South  Is  under  slinllar  plana, 
Th«»  Chinese  from  their  ancient  wisdom  on 
the  land,  have  a  erred  that  "He  who  neglects 
the  soil  Is  uitfnithrul  to  himMlf."  We  must 
keep  fnith  with  ourselves  and  our  future. 

All  In  all,  we  ran  look  ahead  and  see  a  pat- 
tern for  southern  acrloultuie  biouuht  by  rap- 
idly Improving  farm  technology  and  full  utlli- 
MMtion  of  the  Souths  numnlflcent  Indusiiinl 
uppoiiunitirs.  More  and  better  (ertiUvem 
will  be  viM'd.  improved  vsrietlcs  of  cropa  and 
livestock  win  be  itruwn  in  laiiter  qviantltlee. 
Better  feeding  and  breeding  will  bring  far 
greater  prvntuction  of  livestock,  dairy,  end 
pouluy  prodticts  per  pound  ot  feed.  Cotton 
and  h«y.  the. last  stroDgholds  of  hand  Ubgr, 
will  b«  conquered  by  new  machines.  In  our 
hay  fields  the  one-men  pick-up  beler  is  at 
work.  Under  conditions  favorable  to  mecha- 
nised operatloiui,  tractors,  mechanical  cross 
cultivation,  and  mechanical  picking  can  cut 
the  man-hours  required  to  produce  a  bele  of 
cotton  to  one-fifth  of  old  requirements. 

These  powerful  economic  forces  will  not  be 
denied.  They  mean  that  southern  farms  will 
become  larger  and  fewer,  although  not  large 

scale  on  the  average.  There  will  be  fewer 
farm  operators,  sharecroppers,  and  hired 
hands  to  divide  the  farm  income — and  that 
Income  can  be  much  larger  In  total.  Cotton 
Will  still  be  an  important  cash  crop,  but  not 
the  dictator  of  the  farm  economy.  Indeed, 
on  many  farms  where  cotton  now  is  the  one 

and  only  source  of  cash  Income,  there  will  be 
five  or  six  cash -producing  projects,  such  as 
dairy  products,  beef,  poultry.-  eggs,  truck 
crops,  ar.d  woodland  products.  And  some  of 
•hps,^  ther  products  promise  to  bring  more 
as;;  .come,  per  enterprise,  than  cotton  does 
now.  W  ill-  ue  w.int  to  shoot  at  Is  a  diversi- 
fied c  r.->  : '  i: .  :.  *vpe  farming  that  Is  easy 
;•!•-  the  :.,:.,■!  bi-"-.*"" I ■■,-:!:  -n  the  people  who 
ip;ib.f  ci  -upp.ylng  the  food  the 


r  r  good  nutrition.    We  want  a 


:ti  ni;i.c  .  wh  'h  cotton  produces  a  smaller 
VAT-  f  s  !-:r..i:^^er  farm  Income,  instead  of 
.1  'J.irU  of  a  loo-.'^mall  farm  Income,  as  In  the 
p.i>- 

Such  a  progressive  southern  agriculture,  as 
It  develops,  will  itself  bring  into  being  many 
off-the-farm  Jobs,  and  would  stimulate — In 
fact  require — the  expansion  and  development 


of  8<>utbem  industry  and  business  in  many 
lines.  This  Isn't  a  guess.  We  have  seen  It 
hapfen  in  many  communities  and  regions 
that.:  developed  a  productive,  well-balanced 
agriculture;  we  are  seeing  it  In  the  South 
right  now.  Like  a  transfusion,  the  new  farm 
doUirs.  coming  steadily  throughout  the  year 
and  not  Just  at  cotton  harvest,  will  course 
vigorously  through  southern  business.  A 
hlctter  farm  productivity,  a  larger  variety  of 
pro<|uct8.  will  call  for  more  manufacturing 
and  sales  of  farm  equipment  and  machinerj', 
and  more  processing  industries,  more  trans- 
portation, and  more  services  industries.  We 
knoll-  that  progress  toward  a  well-rounded 
agriculture  and  lndustriali2atlon  brings  a 
bala>iced.  healthy  growth  of  all  parta  of  a 
region's  economy. 

N*w  I  want  to  make  this  clear:  Cotton  pro- 
duc^on  under  such  a  pattern  of  industrial - 
agricultural  development  may  be  Just  as 
larg^.  and.  in  fact,  might  be  larger,  than 
it  id  today.  But  cotton  would  be  grown  on 
thoi  lands  to  which  it  Is  best  suited,  where 
it  ^n  be  produced  most  cheaply  by  ma- 
chiiie  methods.  Our  ultimate  goal  must  be 
to  pjroduce  cotton  so  efficiently  that  It  can 
com|>ete  in  quality  and  price  with  foreign 
gronfth*  in  the  world  market  and  with  syn- 
thetic fibers  in  the  home  market. 

Can  that  be  done?  Not  only  can  It  be 
doni;  we  have  to  do  It.  Not  Just  to  save 
cottbn.  but  to  enable  the  South  to  move  Into 
the Tsafe.  stable,  modern  industrial-agricul- 
tural economy  I  have  been  talking  about. 

Wb  are  now  doing  much  about  It— and  by 
"we'f  I  mean  all  of  tis.  (nrmera,  commuui- 
tiesj  Sutea.  and  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
Butjl  believe  we  should  mure  cir  .  run 

our  rvspective  obligations  and  gtmi  >t\g 

the  line.  Just  m  you  folks  have  done  in  your 
poamrar  planning. 

Ifttat  iinptMtHnt.  I  believe,  we  should  dU> 
ttni^utah  careMlly  and  oleaily  betxv.  it- 

range  and  l<M\K-rnnffe  methods.     Ni  .m 

brinv   '  iul>uk(i   on 

sliu^-t  '  hout  to  the 

cxcvllsion  ul  luug-rau|e  treatmenu  that  lead 
Vu  lycure. 

rk&kly.  the  Nation  haa  uaad  mimy  short* 
range  devteee  lo  meet  the  seriotia  proMema 
of  l|>w  cotton  prtcee  and  shrinkirm  deaMUatt 
in  tfce  past  decttfg  and  a  halt.  1  m  not  apolu- 
Riaiftg  for  thoe*  methods.  They  did  meet 
the  unmeCUate  problems;  they  aavetl  the  cot- 
ton] South  fron  bankruptcy;  tliey  eiuibled 
eotfpn  growers  and  those  dependent  on  them 
to  geep  goUtg.  We  are  still  using  and  will 
havt  to  continue  to  use  many  short-range 
pregcrlptions  to  avert  crIticiU  situations  that 
may  arise.  Right  now,  for  example,  we  are 
tryihg  to  help  American  cotton  compete  in 
world  markets  through  the  export  8uk>sldy 
program  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tioa. 

But  we  must  honestly  recognize  stich  tem- 
porary expedients  for  what  they  are.  and 
not  mistake  them  for  permanent  solutions. 
Thalt  18  just  good  common  sense.  It  would 
be  disservice  to  cotton  and  to  the  people  who 
proguc*  it  to  freeze  It  Indefinitely  to  a  rigid 
price.  To  do  so  In  the  long  run  will  en- 
cotitage  inefficient  production,  build  up  com- 
petttion.  and  destroy  Us  markets.  Let  us  be 
faralghted  enough  to  keep  temporary  ex- 
pedients and  look  in  the  long  run  to  liasic 
Improvements  and  adjustments. 

Ttie  real  challenge  is  in  the  long-pull  Im- 
protements  needed  in  cotton  and  cotton 
growing.  These  promise  the  greatest  pay-ofT. 
Mady  of  the  Improvements  can  be  made  on 
the  farms  hy  the  farmers  themselves:  others 
require  wholehearted  community  coopera- 
tion; still  others  arise  from  the  Initiative  of 
indtistry;  and  many  others  depend  in  part 
on  Btate  and  Pederal  research  and  action. 

The  quality  of  American  cotton  Is  an  ex- 
ample. The  grade  of  our  cotton  Isn't  what 
It  itsed  to  be.  Fifteen  years  ago  40  percent 
or  more  of  our  total  output  wm>  Strict  Mid- 
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dllng  or  better.  In  the  1941-42  season,  it 
was  less  than  8  percent.  Obviously  growers 
should  adopt  varieties  and  methods  that  re- 
sult in  higher  quality,  and  a  more  uniform 
product.  This  Is  the  fundamental  idea  be- 
hind the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's one-variety  area  plan.  Under  this 
plan  the  growers  In  a  market  area  agree  to 
plant  only  one  good  variety.  This  enables 
the  ginners  to  limit  their  ginning  to  one 
variety  of  cotton,  making  It  easy  to  maintain 
pure  seed  stocks  and  to  assemble  large  even- 
running  lot«  of  cotton  of  the  same  variety. 
This  is  Just  good  business.  Records  show 
that  ginners  In  Georgia  and  Alabama  who 
adopted  this  plan  have  averaged  an  extra 
Income  of  t6  to  $11  p>er  acre. 

Research  has  been  busy  developing  new  and 
better  cotton  products,  and  thus  widens  the 
market  for  cotton.  During  the  war  it  was 
feared  we  might  run  into  a  shortage  of  Jute 
from  India  used  for  bagging.  As  a  result 
of  exhaustive  experiments  in  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  laboratories,  we 
have  developed  a  cotton  fabric  for  sand- 
bags, a  most  durable  material  that  will  not 
ret  or  mildew  even  though  buried  for  a  year 
In  ground  where  ordinary  cloth  would  fall 
apart  in  a  week.  This  process  gives  cotton 
a  tremendous  advantage  in  goods  that  must 
ctand  weather.  We  have  a  new  method  of 
flameproofing  cotton  cloth  without  altering 
Its  flexibility  or  laundering  ability.  And  we 
now  have  cotton  cords  for  tires  with  hent 
resistance  and  tensile  strenRth  far  greater 
than  the  best  of  those  used  In  the  past. 
These  are  Just  a  tew  samples  of  the  way  in 
which  cotton  is  being  improved  (or  increased 
aervice  in  the  modern  wurui. 

The   greatvat   challenge   of  cotton    is   the 
cost  of   producing  and  distributing  cotton 
It  must  come  down    This  la  a  basic  prob!<Mn 
to  which  nil  of  us  m'  n  our  h»'    " 

our    hnnds.      In    ai  <)>)<•     ' 

I"  I)  we  can  expei  <ul- 

ji  «  In  land  use-   .  <t 

rodxu    to   lunds   tliat    prtHlxitr    > 
viriiN  ^^l'r  111  11. .r  of  post,  Which  \  .. 
II  >ii  suited  lo  machine  n 
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Low-Ci«t  farm   i 

panled  by  lncrr»u>« . 

In  ginning  and  in  all  marketing  ste 

the  (arm  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  i  nrmiy 

believe  we  can  do  this. 

Some  may  warn  that  I  must  not  have  my 
head  in  the  clouds.  But  we  all  know  that 
we  must  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground — en 
grcund  like  that  of  Anderson  County — a 
t>-plcal  southern  county  where  p.  long-range 
program  toward  a  progressive  modern  agri- 
culture is  on  its  way.  For  all  who  want  to 
see  them,  the  signs  of  the  future  are  here. 


Continuation  of  Employment  Service  as  a 
Federal  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  20  ilepislativc  day  of 
Monday.  October  29> .  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  staiement  pre- 
pared by  the  International  Association  of 
Public  Employment  Services  giving  their 


reasons  why  the  EmplojTnent  Service 
should  continue  as  a  Federal  service. 

President  Truman  has  recommended 
to  the  Congress  that  the  Employment 
Service  remain  as  a  Federal  system  until 
June  30,  1947.  In  addition,  several  bills 
are  now  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  providing  for 
basic  changes  in  the  existing  legislation 
relating  to  the  Employment  Service.  I 
urge  Senators  to  read  this  statement  by 
the  State  and  local  offices  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service  before  rushing  to  take 
action  on  any  bill  or  proposal  to  return 
the  Employment  Service  immediately  to 
the  States.  The  views  of  these  State  and 
local  officials  who  operate  the  Employ- 
ment Service — and  who  oppose  the  re- 
turn of  the  Employment  Service  to  the 
States — should  be  given  very  careful 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iNTraNATlONAL  ASSOCIATION   OF 

Public  Employment  Ser%ices, 

Providence,  R.  I. 
To  Members  o/  Congress: 

Th'  pd  report  fn  '        ■  ^     ■  .nal 

Ass('(  if  Public  E:   .     .  iCes 

ofnciiila  IS  being  forwarded  to  you  lor  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  pertinent  intormation 
in  connection  with  the  question  o(  continued 
Federal  operation  o(  the  employment  service 
during  the  emergency  The  association  has 
no  quarrel  with  any  Btnle  ot  *  ' 

0\»r  orKanlaaiion  i»  pnrelv  t«-< 
t,  •,,.■.■■ 

r  ■■'■■'. 

service,     We  led,   howtvrr,   that   the 

I  .ntion  has  an  pbiivi.ii.n  t,i  nir.;i-i,i  ihe 

loctii  to  those  Mkho  t'  op- 

rratrtf  ^ ?   ■ 

to  d 


greaa  hive  rereived  i  men  or 

u,llt^t^lt     i|iii\^||lB     Ul.<  nliiMlSa* 

rrr  \ver»  rue- 

lui.  Hit-  .» i..|i  paid  t.'  H.,K.  ..,.1'  re» 

(used  suitable  wwrk  offers,  th*  init  paid 

MS  a  result  of  ndmtnistn'  motion:* 

of  the  unemployment   <  '^   aeen- 

in    the    Stales,    th< 
e    of    Job    refusal    l 
serv:ce      Obviously   ctw-reclion    i 
mlnisirative    sctlon     cannot     b-.  i 

through  a  return  of  the  employment  service 
to  state  admlnlstratlcn.  It  is  their  responsi- 
bility and  prerogative  to  correct  this  condi- 
tion now.  Whether  the  employment  service 
remains  Federal  or  State  has  no  bearing  on 
this  matter. 

The  problem  of  employment  Nation-wide 
during  this  trying  period  of  reconversion 
deserves  intelligent  handling  by  Individuals 
well  Informed  on  the  facts.  It  Is  with  this 
thought  in  mind  that  this  brief  report  is 
being  lurnlshed. 

Thomas  H.  Brice, 
Chairman,  Legislative  Committee. 

intisnattonal  assocution  of  pubuc 
Employmlnt  Sebvices 

ETATtre    OF   THX    EMPLOYMENT    SEEVlCia 

The  announced  transfer  of  the  WMC  and 
the  USES  to  the  Department  of  Labor  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  move  within  the 
United  States  Senate  for  the  return  of  the 
Employment  Service  to  the  States  90  days 
after  final  passage  of  the  jobless  benefit  bill. 

The  LalJor  Department  is  earnestly  desir- 
ous of  improving  the  status  of  the  USES  as 
a  public  service  agency  and  of  the  individual 
employment  service  employee.  Judge  Schwel- 
lenbach  has  indicated  a  lively  Interest  in  the 
organization  and  a  determination  to  give  It 


its  rightful  place  and  importance  In  the  re- 
conversion effort.  The  transfer  of  the  USES 
Is  a  most  practicable  move  for  the  agency  at 
this  time. 

At  this  wTitlng  the  Lucas  amendment  has 
been  added  and  the  Jobless  benefit  bill  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate.  As  an  associa- 
tion the  lAPES  Is  not  directly  concerned  with 
the  general  provisions  of  the  Jobless  benefits 
bill,  but  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  Lucas 
amendment,  and  It  is  the  consensus  of  lAFEd 
opinion  that  the  Employment  Servioe  should 
not  be  returned  to  the  States  at  this  time.. 

The  proponents  of  return  to  the  States 
want  State  operation,  but  almost  complete 
Federal  financing  of  the  Employment  Service. 
Not  one  has  suggested  that  the  States  l>ear 
the  cost  of  the  service.  They  have  consist- 
ently based  their  advocacy  of  immediate  re- 
turn on  the  following  points: 

1.  The  State  services  were  loaned  for  the 
emergency,  and  so  with  the  emergency  ended 

the  repayment  of  the  loan  falls  due. 

2.  That  between  a  federally  operated  USES 
and  a  State  operated  UC,  no  effective  coordi- 
nation can  exist. 

3,  That  a  labor  exchange  must  be  operated 
bn  a  basis  of  local  option  and  local  control, 
and  that  the  Federal  operation  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service  is  an  infringement  of 
Slate's  rights;  and 

4,  The  State  operation  of  the  ES  is  essential 
to,  and  a  determining  factor  in,  the  eOecttve 
administration  of  a  State  unemployment 
agency. 

Back  of  theee  contentions  are  the  real  Is- 
sues, never  openly  stated,  of  (1)  th»  (ear  of 
an  early  federoiisatlon  of  the  UO  «|MMtM, 
with  (2)  the  tear  of  an  increased  trnptayw 
UC  tax  rate.  I 

An  retinrds  the  first  point  of  th#  pe4ffMittent«* 
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lug.  or  refusing  to  pay,  the  IAPE6  has  no 
lault  to  find.  The  resp  mslblllty  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  benefits  is  theirs  and 
theirs  alone.  The  ES  has  the  responsibility 
of  furnishing  the  UC  the  facts  on  Job  refusal, 
and  that  responsibility  Is  being  discharged 
in  t;  e  same  manner  as  it  was  discharged  from 
the  very  beginning  of  oencflt  payments  in  this 
country. 

As  lor  point  3:  Operation  of  the  ES  at  the 
grass  roots  and  on  the  basis  of  local  condi- 
tions has  been  observed  by  Ihe  WMC  in  much 
greater  degree  than  it  ever  was  under  a  State 
controlled  agency,  as  a  result  of  WMC's  con- 
stant policy  of  full  lose  of  local  labor-manage- 
ment committees. 

And.  finally  on  point  4:  Under  present  con- 
ditions the  USES  and  the  State  UC  agencies 
are  still  housed  under  the  same  lociU  office 
roof,  procedures  practically  identical  with 
those  promulgated  by  the  State  UC  agencies 
themselves  as  far  back  as  1937,  are  still  fol- 
lowed: local  ES  and  UC  personnel  are  still 
used  interchangeably  regardless  of  pay  roll, 
and  only  with  regard  to  office  load.  A  legal 
responsibility  of  the  UC  is  to  determine  what 
in  any  Individual  cases  Is  deemed  "suitable 
employment."  The  ES  has  the  responsibility 
of  locating  Jobs,  and  offering  jobs  to  UC 
claimants — or  potential  claimants — solely  on 
the  basis  of  Job  speclJcations  and  worker 
qunliflcalions.  When  a  c:ft  mant  refuses  any 
such    Job   offer,   the   ES   simply    reports   the 
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i*cis  I'j  me  UC  The  DC  invebtga'.or?  aiia 
esamtners  are  rrquired  to  determine  whether 
Um  work  was  Justlfled  In  such  ]ob  relusal, 
or  wu  not  justified,  and  to  alio*,  or  to  dia- 
bUow  benefits  at  their  discretion.  The  merg- 
ing of  the  ES  with  the  UC  will  In  no  way 
alter  these  reaponsiblUtles.  nor  will  It  Im- 
prove the  Internal  operations  or  cllectlve- 
ueas  of  any  State  UC  agency  which  may  now 
be  ineOectlvely  operated. 

Listed  below  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  Employment  Service  should  continue  as 
a  Federal  service. 

1  With  millions  of  d'srhargees  from  the 
military,  and  millions  of  displaced  war  work- 
ers a  national  employment  problem  will  exist 
greater  than  that  of  1918.  1933.  or  1942. 

2.  Veterans  will  constitute  a  highly  mobile 
part  of  the  labor  force.  They  have  traveled 
over  the  world  and  State  lines  will  not  con- 
cern them.  They  have  a  right  to  know  where 
the  best  Jobs  are.  They  will  need  employ- 
ment counseling.  The  OI  bill  establlahed 
a  veterans'  placement  service  baard  to  co- 
operate with  and  assist  the  USES  This 
Board's  service  to  veterans  would  be  greatly 
impeded  If  Fetleml  operation  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service  was  abandoned. 

3.  Millions  oi  workers  have  moved  during 
the  war.  With  peace,  another  shift  of  popu- 
lation win  occur.  Workers  will  be  seeking 
Joba  across  State  lines.  These  workers  need 
Information  and  advice  on  locatlpn  of  Job 
opportunities.  They  will  want  to  know 
Whare  the  bent  Jobs  are  for  them — without 
ragard  to  what  State  they  may  be  In. 

4  State  lines  frequently  cut  across  local 
labor  market  areas.  Splitting  them  up  with 
local  offices  operating  under  different  laws 
and  procedures  established  In  two  or  more 
SUte  capitals  leads  to  confusion  and  Ineffec- 
tlvenees. 

5.  All  the  local  labor  markets  In  the  coun- 
try add  up  to  one  national  labor  market.  A 
national  employment  service  is  needed  to 
asalst  men  s««iklng  Jobs  and  employers  seek- 
ing workers  to  get  together. 

6.  Modern  Itidustr'  is  no  respecter  of  State 
lines.  Organizations  representing  manage- 
ment are  national  organizations.  Labor 
unions  are  national.  Farm  organizations 
are  national.  These  organizations  can  best 
coordinate  their  activities  through  coopera- 
tion with  a  national  employment  service. 

7.  Pull  employment  Is  a  national  problem 
which  requirta  a  uniform  Index  on  all  com- 
munities, and  labor  market  reporting  must 
t)e  standardized. 

8  B.ilancing  of  labor  supply  and  demand 
between  SUtes  requires  a  national  system 
for  channeling  migration  of  workers  between 
distress  ar«a«  of  unemployment  and  com- 
munities having  labor  shortages. 

9  A  national  system  of  reporting  demand 
and  supply  areas  would  reduce  misdirected 
and  aimless  migration  of  Job  seekers. 

10  During  the  war  period  and  to  present, 
unemployment  compensstlon  agencies  have 
l>een  advised  on  Job  acceptances  or  refusals 
of  Jobs  by  unemployment  compensation 
claimants  under  thr  same  procedures  that 
were  in  efle<:t  during  period  employment 
service  was  part  of  unemploymen*  compen- 
sation— with  no  lessening  of  effectiveness. 

11.  Unemployment  compensation  is  pri- 
marily a  iax-coilecting.  insurance-paying, 
and  auditing  funct.on 

12  Employment  service  Is  primarily  a 
placement  function — if  full  employment  is  to 
l)e  SAhlevcd.  it  will  l>e  aided  through  the 
prompt  placement  of  workers  In  Jobs.  Tlie 
pfaicemeut  function  is  of  major  importance, 
and  should  net  be  operated  as  a  subordinate 
unit  of  the  msuiance  agency  which  pays 
temporary  benefits  to  wor'sers   between  Jobs. 

^3.  Unemployment  compensation  and  em- 
ployment service  offices  aie  housed  In  some 
buildings,  now.  as  in  19J8.  siiU  \  ork  ettec- 
tlvely  together. 

14.  Unemployment  compensation  and  em- 
ptoymcnt  serMce  personnel  in  most  States 
are   trair.ed   m   claims   taking,  and   taking  of 
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applications  for  work,  and  this  personnel  of 
both  agencies  work  interchangeably,  regard- 
less of  pay  roll. 

15.  No  question  of  States'  rigbt«  or  local 
option,  as  federally  operated  employment 
service  is  a  community  service  with  all  prob- 
lems other  than  basic  policy  resolved  at  grass 
roots. 

16  E\'ery  time  during  past  30  years  when 
a  national  employment  crisis  iirose,  the  need 
for  a  national  6y.=tem  of  publ:c-employment 
offices  has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  (1918. 
USES:  1933  USES  under  Department  of 
Labor  with  NRS;  1942  USES  under  WMC  ) 

17.  A  nutional  agency  is  re<juired  to  con- 
tinually analyze  trends  In  employment 
opportunities  so  as  to  advise  vocational  train- 
ing agencies  on  forthcoming  changes. 

18  Employment  Service  employees  deserve 
the  pro.ectlon  and  standards  of  pay  and 
working  conditions  provided  uniformly  only 
under  Federal  civil  service. 

19.  Under  State  administration  there 
would  be  48  different  systems.  48  different 
f)ay  scales.  48  different  organizations,  with 
no  means  of  exchanging  personnel.  Ideas,  or 
solutions  to  mutual  problems, 

20.  Who  would  finance  Stat4'  administered 
employment  services'"  The  States  have  never 
contributed  more  than  W.OOOOOO  per  year 
against  an  operation  cost  of  approximately 
•54.000.000  per  year  If  the  Federal  Congress 
must  make  the  operating  funds  available  for 
an  employment  service  it  seems  reasonable 
that  such  service  should  be  federally  admin- 
istered. 

21.  This  wotild  allow  for  a  national  agency 
capable  of  providing  sufficient  uniformity  iu 
Its  rules,  procedures,  and  reporting  services 
to  prevent  confusion,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  provide  sufficient  decentraJization  in  ad- 
ministration to  permit  adaptation  to  local 
needs. 

The  association  has  no  quivrrel  with  Un- 
employment Compensation  as  a  State  agency. 
It  does  have  an  obligation  '^o  present  the 
fccts  to  those  who  feel  that  a  federally  oper- 
ated employment  service  canrot  continue  to 
discharge  Its  responsibility  to  workers,  vet- 
erans, employers,  and  the  Arierlcan  public. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HGN.  CARL  a.h;:ch 

OF  NEW  mxicc 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tT^TED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Nor^ember  20  < legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  2S),  1945 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
17th  of  November.  In  New  York  City, 
before  the  conference  on  atomic  power 
and  public  policy,  the  Seruitor  from  Del- 
aware I  Mr.  TuNNELLl  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  atomic  power. 
The  address  is  a  most  interesting  one, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Perhaps  no  discovery  in  the  history  of 
mankind  has  so  aroused  fear  as  the  discovery 
that  atomic  power  could  t>e  harnessed.  Fears 
Of  world  destruction  and  dreams  of  new  in- 
dustrial worlds  have  vied  with  each  other. 
Hundreds  of  speeches  have  t>een  made  about 
this  discovery.  Many  have  claimed  that  it 
Is  no  longer  necessary  to  have  trained  armies 


or  navtf  ships.  They  state  that  from  this 
time  ont  all  acts  of  war  will  be  by  the  atomic 
energy  foute.  Many  believe  that  a  destruc- 
tion of  ft  very  large  proportion  of  the  world's 
population  Is  not  only  possible,  but  probable. 
One  poftion  of  our  population  is  demanding 
that  th*re  be  no  further  preparation  for  war. 
as  the  fitomlc  bomb  is  all  that  we  need  to 
use.  Atiother  great  sector  of  the  people  Is 
attempting  to  pledge  the  United  States  not 
to  use  khe  atomic  bomb.  If  both  of  these 
elements  succeed,  we  shall  be  as  defenseless 
as  the  Chinese  Empire. 

This  Is  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  the 
present  situation.  We  may  be  put  in  the 
same  ftfame  of  mind  as  after  World  War  I. 
Our  pec5)le  may  object  to  more  ships,  to  more 
Army  t|-aining.  They  may  object  to  more 
submarines  and  more  airplanes.  The  short- 
sighted view  of  the  average  citizen  is  to  as- 
sume tHat  since  this  war  has  been  won  there 
Is  no  prtpparation  necessary  to  prevent  or  win 
any  other  war.  Those  who  are  conscious  of 
the  atomic  bomb  situation  are  devoting  their 
time  ta  pleas  that  we  agree  with  all  of  the 
great  n&tlons  of  the  world  not  to  use  it  in 
time  of*  war.  Many  believe  that  the  Nation 
which  irst  attacks  will  be  a  certain  winner. 
Many  believe  that  all  the  power  used  in  civil 
life  will  have  its  origin  In  this  new  discovery. 
Electricity  Is  to  be  discarded  because  It  Is 
considered  out  moded  and  feeble.  Steam 
power  1^  to  be  forgotten  as  belonging  to  the 
dark  agfs.  Atomic  power  to  which  is  ascribed 
all  the  powers  of  magic  is  in  the  opinion  of 
these  pieople  to  l)e  the  sole  reliance  of  the 
civilization  of  the  future.  Scientists  are 
telling  bs.  however,  that  the  use  of  atomic 
power  for  civilian  purposes  is  not  economi- 
cally feasible  at  this  time.  Its  cost  is  too 
great.  Perhaps  there  may  be  discoveries  of 
the  futtire  which  will  make  its  use  a  possi- 
bility. *TTiat  time  has  certainly  not  yet  ar- 
rived. tJndoubtedly  the  developments  which 
will  folfcw  this  discovery  will  make  It  possible 
for  mankind  to  use  it  for  something  other 
than  piurposes  of  destruction.  When  we 
realize  that  the  stars,  moons,  and  planets  are 
kept  m  their  orbits  by  some  mysterious  jxiwer, 
man  will  eventually  use  the  sam«  power  for 
his  prosperity  and  happiness.  There  are  in- 
numerable angles  to  the  possible  use  of 
atomic  power  In  either  peace  or  war. 

Slncejit  was  first  used  in  war.  man's  first 
thought  of  It  is  as  a  weapon  of  war.  Much  of 
the  dls^sstons  thus  far  have  been  as  to  who 
can  or  will  use  it  in  war.  The  United  States, 
being  tlie  Nation  that  first  developed  it  and 
first  us^d  It  as  a  weapon  of  war.  it  is  natural- 
ly interested  in  all  plan.<!  and  suggestions  for 
Ito  use.;  Knowing  that  the  people  of  America 
are  peajce  loving,  we  may  assume  that  the 
United  ;  States  will  never  attack  an  enemy 
with  atfcmlc  power  until  it  has  itself  t>een  at- 
tacked fwlth  this  power,  if  it  agrees  to  this 
course. !  Our  American  citizens  are  so  scrupu- 
lotis  ab^ut  the  use  of  this  power  for  war  that 
there  a|e  those  who  criticize  its  use  at  Hlro- 
ind  Nagasaki.  There  are  Americans 
|;icize  the  United  States  for  using  this 
3wer  as  a  war  weapon,  even  though 
lave  saved  a  million  American  lives 
srhaps  beside  the  point  and  useless 
whether  or  not  the  A.xis  Powers 
would  lave  used  it  against  the  A'lies  if  they 
had  be<n  the  first  to  discover  aiid  harness  It. 
There  vas  a  time  when  war  was  directed 
princlpilly  against  armies  and  military  in- 
stallations. In  recent  wars  all  this  has 
beea  forgotten  or  at  least  Ignored.  Ask  the 
women  and  children  of  London  as  to  whether 
the  Axi^  powers  used  their  bombs  against  the 
civilian;  population  of  Great  Britain.  Ask 
the  Pol»e  and  Rus."<lan  civilians  a^  to  whether 
their  civlUan  population.  Including  women 
and  children,  were  free  from  attack  In  the 
fcourgej  of  war  The  days  cf  nar  accord- 
ing to  r gentlemen  agreements"  have  passed 
Nothlnj  but  power  is  effective  in  modern 
warfare.  In  fact  international  morality  is 
seldom  practiced.     This  virtue  Is  left  for  in- 
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dividuals.  There  are  those  who  inquire  as 
to  the  outlawing  of  gas  as  a  weapon  of  war. 
It  was  effectually  prevented  In  Wo  Id  War  II. 
Nations  agreed  not  to  use  poison  gas  as  a 
weapon  of  war.  It  was  virtually  outlawed. 
The  outlawing  of  gas  had  very  little  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  It  was  not  used. 
Gas  was  not  used  during  World  War  II 
for  the  reason  that  the  antagordsts  knew 
that  if  they  should  begin  the  us<!  cf  gas  It 
would  be  used  against  them.  The  result  was 
its  effective  elimination  as  an  Instrument  of 
war  in  W^orld  War  11.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  at  this  time  that  scientists  igree  that 
there  is  no  known  defense  from  the  use  of 
atomic  bombs  in  time  of  war.  The  future 
may  disclose  some  method  cf  excluding  the 
atomic  bomb  by  some  proximity  discharge 
method.  Perhaps  the  men  of  sc;ence  may 
discover  some  greater  force  which  will  les- 
sen the  fears  of  the  atomic  powe-  or  over- 
shadow Its  might.  At  this  time  no  such 
relief  is  hoped  for  by  scientific  men.  and  a 
defenseless  world  should  not  wait  lor  such 
discovery.  We  are  told  that  Mr.  Einstein, 
in  discussing  the  great  power  of  atomic  force, 
says  he  does  not  believe  that  all  of  the  world 
will  l>e  destroyed  by  the  atomic  bomb,  but 
that  two-thirds  of  It  may  be. 

Scientists  have  proven  that  thero  not  only 
is  the   atomic   power   which   they   had   long  * 
known  to  exist,  but  they  have  proven  that 
It  can  be  harnessed  and  used  as  iin  instru- 
ment   of    destruction.     This    ha\lng    been 
done,  there  is  no  known  method  of  prevent- 
ing Its  discovery  and  use  by  other  powers  or 
even  by  individuals.     In  fact  we  are  told  by 
men  of  science  that  there  Is  very  l:ttle  secret 
about  atomic  power.     Its  use  may  be  difficult 
and  expensive,  but  not  Impossibk .     Neither 
is  a  bomb   the   size   of   a  f ootba  1   of   such 
dimensions  as  to  cause  it  to  be  certain  to  be 
discovered.     The  outlaw  of  the  future  may 
use  the  atomic  bomb  Instepd  of  the  less  pow- 
erful infernal  machine.    The  nation  which 
desires  to  make  war  in  the  future  may  at- 
tack  with   the    atomic   bomb,    and    in    such 
numbers   as   to    totally    destroy   Its   enemy. 
This  is  particularly  true  as  to  city  dwellers. 
A  small  nation  can  use  the  atomic  bomb  as 
effectively   as  a   large   one.    Therefore,   our 
possible   enemies   of   the   future    are   much 
more  numerous  than  those  of  the  past.     The 
size  of  the  army  will  no  longer  be  a  criterion 
of  the  danger  to  us  from  an  enemj .    The  size 
of  the  navy  wlil  no  longer  be  conclusive  of 
an  enemy's  power.     The  number  of  airplanes 
and  the  number  of  submarines  may  not  de- 
termine the  contest.     One  time  Ixjmb  con- 
cealei    In  New  York  may  destrcy  the  city. 
One  bomb  dropped   from  an  airplane  may 
make  of  any   of  our   largest  cities,   bits  of 
wasteland,    or   one   large    bomb    crater.    Its 
widespread  use  might  not  be  fe:ired  to  the 
same  extent  if  we  could  know  tha:  the  bombs 
to    be    used    by    our    enemies    would    cost 
•2.00O.0O0.CO0  each  to  perfect.    We  have  no 
way  of  knowing  that  the  Inventi^  e  genius  of 
the  'uture  may  not  lessen  this  cost  so  that 
U  can  be  used  uiore  generally.     At  present 
we  must  think  of  the  .tomic  bonb  as  some- 
thing which  might  become  fatal  to  civiliza- 
tion,   unless    regulated    or    prevented.    The 
question   then   arises  as   to  how   its   possible 
use   could    be    prevented.     Since    we   receive 
no  encouragement  from  science  as  to  any 
defense  against  it.  we  can  only  turn  to  the 
possibilities   of   a   defense   through    govern- 
mental  precautions.     There   are   those   who 
advocate  the  release   of   all   knov.ledge   as  to 
atomic  power  by  the  United  States  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  by  some  sort  of 
treaty  or  agreement  between  our  Nation  and 
each  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  as  to 
its  use  for  war  purposes.     It  is  v  ?ry  probable 
that  every  other  nation  In  the  ^vorld  would 
agree  not  to  use  this  power  in  time  of  war. 
since  practically  all  of  the  otb«r  nations  are 
now  without  either  the  knowledge  or  facili- 
ties for  its  use. 

This    idea    presupposes    the    \  alldlty    and 
sanctity  of  such  agreements.     One  does  not 


have  to  wonder  what  a  nation  like  Japan 
would  have  done  with  the  knowledge  and 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the 
atomic  t>omb  had  such  knowledge  and  fa- 
cility belonged  to  the  Japanese  Nation  in 
July  of  this  year.  What  would  Germany  have 
done  even  during  the  early  months  of  1945, 
If  It  had  had  such  knowledge  and  facilities. 
Of  what  value  would  an  agreement  not  to 
use  such  power  with  either  Germany  or  Japan 
have  been?  Could  America  have  slept  and 
eaten  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  if  we 
had  known  that  they  had  such  an  instru- 
ment of  death,  and  that  the  Allied  Powers 
did  not  have  such  an  instrument?  It  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  any  treaty  or  series  of 
treaties  would  Ije  sufficient  to  prevent  its  use 
by  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  In  the 
future  if  we  have  such,  and  have  no  method 
of  defense  against  It.  There  are  those  who 
suggest  that  our  cities  be  depopulated  and 
our  people  scattered  to  country  districts 
making  it  impossible  for  large  numbers  of 
them  to  be  destroyed  at  one  time,  or  at 
least  wuhone  bomb.  This  is  not  feasible. 
Our  economy  and  our  civilization  are  based 
on  at  least  a  portion  of  our  population  being 
centralized  in  cities.  While  our  agricultural 
products  must  necessarily  t>e  produced  in 
rural  areas,  our  automobiles  must  be  manu- 
factured In  localities  where  the  population 
is  more  dense.  There  are  those  who  have 
suggested  underground  life  for  the  Nation 
of  the  future.  This  method  would  be  almost 
as  vulnerable.  Without  knowing  the  depth 
to  which  an  application  of  atomic  power 
could  penetrate  the  underground,  one  won- 
ders what  would  happen  to  such  an  under- 
ground system  If  atomic  jxjwer  should  be 
applied  from  within.  The  scattering  of  our 
urban  population  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
atomic  bomb  problem.  The  underground 
system  of  living  is  not  the  answer.  There 
are  those  who  say  that  the  United  Nations 
Organization  is  the  answer  to  the  problem. 
They  tell  us  that  we  should  turn  over  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization  all  facilities  and 
all  knowledge  as  to  the  discovery  of  the  bomb 
and  its  use.  I  am  not  opposed  to  this  with 
proper  safeguards.  What  would  happen  in 
case  one  of  the  five  great  powers  should 
veto  any  attack  on  the  power  which  had 
manufactured  and  stored  a  large  amount  of 
atomic  energy  instruments  is  a  problem  of 
great  difficulty. 

At  any  time  In  the  future  by  our  system  of 
Inspection,  we  might  learn  that  one  of  the 
five  powers.  Having  the  veto  power,  had  man- 
ufactured and  stored  sufficient  instruments 
for  the  use  of  atomic  energy  to  destroy  our 
Nation.    What  would  be  our  immediate  re- 
lief?   Before  we  could  manufacture  ready  for 
use  a  store  of  atomic  bombs,  our  prepared 
enemy   would   probably   destroy  our   plants. 
However,  we  are  told  that  if  this  Is  done  all 
we  shall  have  to  do  is  to  Inspec*  the  world  to 
see  that  no  atomic  power  Is  manufactured 
or  used  by  any  nation  of  the  world.     What 
size    police    force,    or    detective    agency,    or 
military  force  this  plan  will  require  has  not 
been  seriously  considered.     The  United  Na- 
tions Organization  cannot  prevent  either  the 
manufacture  or  use  of  atomic  bombs  by  in- 
spection.    The  Job  is  too  great,  the  territory 
Is   too   large,    the   number   of    nations   that 
might  become  Interested  In  transgression  of 
any  regulation  Is  too  large.    What  size  force 
would  be  necers-iry  to  Inspect  and  keep  In- 
spected  either  Soviet  Rxissia  or  the  British 
Commonwealth    of    Nations?      Perhaps    this 
matter  should  be  taken  over  by  the  United 
Nations  Organization.     What  would  be  the 
next  step  of  a  nation  that  w  s  manufactur- 
ing atomic  bombs  after  it  should  learn  that 
Its  manvifacture  had  been  discovered?    Might 
it   not  ttirn   loose   Its  storehouse  of   bombs 
on  clTillzatlon   at  once?     There   are   those 
who  object  to  any  suggested  method  of  meet- 
ing this  terrible  threat  which  may  smack  of 
force.     Yet.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  nation  in 
the  world  would  be  willing  to  trust  the  fu- 
tuie  of  Its  homes,  .ts  women  and  children,  its 


methods  of  sustaining  life  and  health,  to  the 
Integrity  of  any  nation  which  might  care  to 
violate  iU  agreement  as  to  the  use  of  the 
atomic  lx)mb.  This  is  what  we  shall  bt  doing 
if  we  fail  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  defense 
of  our  country  by  a  stock  of  these  same 
bombs.  Knowing  that  atomic  bombs  might 
t>e  manufactured  by  Its  enemies,  what  great 
security  could  any  nation  feel?  What  would 
our  Nation  do  if  Its  existence  depended  on 
the  use  of  any  instrument  which  it  might 
have  in  a  time  of  emergency?  We  probably 
should  use  whatever  instruments  we  had. 
Then  what  would  a  future  Germany  or  Japan 
do?  IX  our  cities  were  being  destroyed,  our 
homes  blasted,  our  Nation  on  the  verge  of  be- 
ing destroyed,  to  what  length  might  we  go. 
especially  if  we  were  being  attacked  by  atomic 
bombs? 

The   President    of   the   United   Sta'e*.   the 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  have  written   and  exe- 
cuted   a    statement    with    reference    to    the 
atomic  bomb.    In  paragraph  1  of  that  state- 
ment. It  is  admitted   that  there  can  be  no 
adequate    military    defense    to    the    atomic 
bomb.     It  is  further  admitted  that  in  the 
employment  of  this  bomb  no  single  nation 
can  have  a  monopoly.    The  three  nations  an- 
nounced (a)  their  willingness  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  prevention  of  the  use  of  atomic 
energy    for    destructive    purposes.      '(b>    To 
promise  the  use  of  such  energies  for  peaceful 
and   humanitarian   ends.     In    paragraph   3. 
It  Is  set  out  that  the  only  complete  protec- 
tion for  the  civilized  world  from  the  destruc- 
tive  use  of  scientific  knowledge  lies   in   the 
prevention   of   war.     It   is   further  admitted 
that  no  system  of  safeguards  can  be  devised 
which  will  of  Itself  provide  an  effective  guar- 
anty against  production  of  atomic  weapons 
by  a  nation  bent  on  aggression.     The  three 
nations    expressed    their   willingness    to    ex- 
change  fundamental    Eclentific    Information 
and   scientific   literature   for   peaceful   ends 
with   any  nation  that  will  fully  reciprocate. 
In    paragraph    6.    the   three    nations    stated. 
"We  are  not  convinced  that  the    preadlng  of 
the    specialized    information    regarding    the 
practical  application  of  atomic  energy,  belore 
It  Is  possible  to  devise  effective,  reciprocal, 
and  enforceable  safeguards  acceptable  to  all 
nations,  would  contribute  to  a  constructive 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  atomic  bomb." 
The  three  nations  proposed  to  create  a  com- 
mission under  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion  to   prepare   recommendations   for   sub- 
mission to  the  Organization.     The  commis- 
sion Is  asked  (a)    to  make  specific  proposals 
for  extending  between   all   nations  the  ex- 
change  of   basic   scientific   Information   for 
peaceful  purposes,    (b)  For  control  of  atomic 
energy  to  the  extent  necessary  to  Insure  Its 
use  only  for  peaceful  purposes,     (c)   For  the 
elimination    from    national    armaments    of 
atomic  weapons,    (d)  For  effective  safeguards 
by  way  of  Inspection  and  other  means  to  pro- 
tect against  hazards  of  violation  and  evasions. 
Let  us  not   Eurrender  to  any   nation   the 
favorable  position  which  we  occupy  by  rea- 
son of  our  having  discovered  and  first  used 
this  great  force.     Let  us  not  agree  that  we 
shall  not  for  our  defense  or  In  case  of  at- 
tack use  this  weapon.      Let  every   aggressor 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  know  that  we  have 
the  greatest  stock  of  atomic  energy  in  the 
world.     Let  us  make  treaties  with  all  other 
nations  of  the  world  that  we  will  not  use 
atomic    energy    except    in    self    defense,    or 
after  we  have  been  attacked.      Let  us  train 
for  defense  and  fortify  for  defense,  not  rely- 
ing entirely  upon  agreements  with  any  or 
all   nations.      Let   us   treat   as  sacred   our 
agreement  not  to  use  the  atomic  t>omb  un- 
less it  is  necessary  for   us  to  do  so  in  self 
defense,    or    after    we    have    been    attacked. 
This   agreement   will   be   kept   by  America. 
A  sufficient  stock  of  atomic  bombs  properly 
distributed  with  available  alrpower  nearby 
will  enable  tis  to  use  the  atomic  bomb  if  wo 
are  attacked,  or  in  self  defense.      No  nation 
wUl  dare  to  attack  us  U  it  knows  that  that 
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la  anir  position.      No  enemy  can  destroy  all 
of  our  bombii.  or  all  of  our  bombers,  which 
m!«ht  be  prepared  to  carry  ttoU  death -dealing 
)U    to   any    treacherous    enemy's    home 
.»..w      No  nation  will  attack  us  under  thcae 
condlttona.    Thla  may  be  the  gospel  of  force. 
I  say  that  It  is  the  gcwpel  at  the  preservation 
of  the  species  of  the  nearest  security  which  is 
possible  under  i.he  present  condition  of  inter- 
national relaUdixs     Steps  of  this  sort  by  the 
United  Slates.  J»nd  sf-nsible  dependence  upon 
the  United  Nations  Organization  will  ensure 
peace  to  the  world.     Let  us  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Also,  for  ourselves,  let  us  continue  to  have 
powerful     fortifications,     trained     men     in 
armies,  a  powerful  Navy,   treaties  with  all 
the  great  natjorw  of  the  world  promising  to 
refrain  from   the  use  of  atomic  energy  as  a 
wsapon  of  wai*.     Let  us  back  the  United  Na- 
Uona  OrganUittlon.  and  let  us  have  a  store  of 
atomic  weapons  to  be  used  only  after  atuck, 
or   in   self  deiense.      Let   us   not   trust   our 
famillM  or   future   generations  to  promises 
of  aggressor   nations,  or   nations   th^it   may 
become    aggressors    on    slight    temptation. 
WIU  America  from  the  advantageous  posi- 
tion which  the  atomic  bomb  has  given  her 
aastime   the    leadership    In    compelling    and 
maintaining    -world    peace?       This    discovery 
makes   it   necessary  for  us  all   to  use   every 
honorable    and    possible    means    of   defense 
Against  the  very  weapon  which  we  have  given 
to  the  world      Let  us  not  attempt  to  become 
dictators,    let    ua    not    attempt    to    conquer 
the  world,  but  let  us  talte  everj-  step  passible 
to  previrt  being  ourselves  made  the  victim 
of  our  own  ^nr.''l':v^r^t 


5"';r;vu-rr  ■:..-;»    ['r.p(-al    a^    '•    Relates 
EXTFNSION  OP    '  FMARKS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Norx^mber  20  ileaislatire  day  of 
Monday.  Ortnber  29).  1945 

:.l.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  tl>>  A;  •  .  ndix  of  the  Record  a  letter. 
datetj  Ni  >.  niber  9,  1S45,  from  Mr  Stuart 
Symlngtcr.,  Surphis  Property  Adminis- 
trator, dealing  with  the  subject  of  vet- 
erans and  surplus  property.  I  ask  that 
the  enclasure  with  the  letter  be  also  in- 
cluded in  the  insertion. 

There  bc-inir  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  its  enclosure  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NovxMVXR  9.  1945. 
Hon  JosiPH  C  O'Mahonit, 
United  S'atrs.  Senate. 

Senate  Olfice  Bui'dinp. 

WasHington,  D  C. 

DxAS  Stnator  OTnlAHONry :  You  will  recall 
that  at  our  executive  conference  with  your 
subcommittee  on  October  27.  1945.  at  your 
suggestion,  it  was  ftgre«d  we  would  submit  a 
rejwrt  on  the  problem  of  disposing  of  surplus 
property  to  veter.ins.  together  with  any  sug- 
gestions that  we  might  have  for  dealing  with 
this  problem 

As  you  know,  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944.  the  law  under  which  this  Administra- 
tion functior.s.  reads  as  follows: 

"oisposmoNs  TO  vrrxsANs 

"Swr  16.  Tlie  Board  shall  prescribe  regn- 
lations  to  effectuate  the  objectives  of  this 
act  tn  a:d  veterans  to  establish  and  main- 
tain their  own  small  bustne^^.  professional. 


or  agricultural  enterprises  by  affording  vet- 
erans suitable  preferences  to  the  extent 
feasible  and  consistent  with  the  policies  of 
this  act  in  the  acquislticHi  of  the  types  of 
surplus  property  useful  In  8u:h  enterprises." 
The  problems  that  have  arisen  in  admin- 
istering this  section  of  thJ  law  may  be 
classified  under  two  heading} . 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  problem  of 
outlets.  This  Is  probably  thi-  basic  {M-oblem 
that  arises  in  disposing  of  surplus  property 
to  the  veterans.  We  all  know  that  to  sell 
merchandise  it  muirt  be  presented  first  to 
the  customer.  There  m"ust  t«  places  where 
the  veteran' can  see  the  merchandise  prior 
to  Its  purchase,  or  at  least  3nd  out  about 
the  property  and  arrange  to  buy  It. 

Our  particular  problem  In  his  connection 
Is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  surplus  prop- 
erty can  never  be  presented  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  condition  it  is  in.  because  no 
disposal  agency  has  any  control  over  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  property  declared  surplus. 

At  the  becrinning  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce had  been  assigned  the  task  of  selilni? 
all  con.-'umer  goods.  It  had  only  11  regional 
offices  from  which  the  veteran  could  pur- 
cha'«.  That  meant,  for  exam]>le.  that  a  man 
in  Bismarck.  N.  Dak.,  had  to  go  to  Chicago, 
111  .  to  obtain  details  about,  or  to  look  at. 
surplus  property.  Actually,  he  might  have 
•to  go  considerable  farther  if  he  wanted  to 
Inspect  prior  to  purchase  such  an  Item  as 
a  truck  which  was  located  in  the  southeast, 
say.  at  Atlanta.  Oa 

In  an  etTort  to  deal  with  this  problem  of 
outlets,  the  Surplus  Propery  Board  had 
worked  out  an  arrangement  with  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation,  wh'.ci  had  110  out- 
lets over  the  country.  The  SWPC  has  been 
cooperative  in  every  way  In  attempting  to 
help  the  veteran  to  acquire  surplus  prop)erty. 
but  for  obvious  re;isons  the«'  offices  of  the 
SWPC  were  not  equipped  to  and  could  not 
operate   a.<  disposal  outlets. 

Our  Ijelief  that  It  was  ab.Jolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  more  outlets  if  goods  were  to 
be  available  to  the  veterans  was  one  of  the 
reasons  that  led  us  to  recommend  the  trans- 
fer of  the  disposal  of  consuner  goods  from 
the  Department  of  Commerc*'  to  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporatloi.  As  the  RFC 
has  31  regional  offices,  this  transfer  will  alle- 
viate to  some  degree  the  problem  of  disposal 
outlets. 

We  are  sure,  however,  thit  even  the  31 
outlets  of  the  RFC  will  not  l:>e  adequate  and 
that  we  are  still  going  to  be  faced  with  the 
problem  of  devising  the  mea  is  to  make  sur- 
plus property  available  to  veterans.  In  an 
attempt  to  solve  this  probl^'n,  we  have  pre- 
pared a  plan  entitled  "E-'ery  Vpteran  a 
Dealer,"  copy  of  which  is  attached  to  this 
letter.  This  plan  Is  designed  to  Improve  the 
distribution  of  surplus  prop»rty  among  vet- 
erans by  making  It  possible  frrr  them  to  exer- 
cise their  preference  directly  through  the 
normal  channels  of  trade. 

In  presenting  this  plan  to  your  subcom- 
mittee, we  should  emphaslre  that  it  Is  a 
result  of  weeks  of  work  and  thought  that  we 
have  devoted  to  this  problem.  It  is  the  best 
solution  that  we  can  devi.se  for  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  distrlbtit'on.  We  are  not  con- 
vinced that  the  plan  will  be  successful,  al- 
though we  think  It  should  be  tried,  and  we 
are  going  to  make  every  effort  to  make  it 
work. 

In  the  event  the  plan  It  not  successful, 
however,  we  think  that  we  and  your  sutxxim- 
mJttee  must  face  the  fact  that  there  is  only 
one  alternative  left  if  the  p'escnt  provisions 
o:  the  statute  ar..  to  be  administered  prop- 
erly, and  that  is  to  establisli  veterans'  stores 
all  over  the  United  States,  that  Is  to  say.  re- 
tail outlets.  This  would  involve  the  expend- 
iture of  hundreds  of  mllliors  of  dollars. 

If  Congress  Is  not  Inclined  to  authorize  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  for  this 
purpose,   then   we   must   fa'e    the   question 


whethet  It  would  not  be  better  to  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  country  to  the  veterans 
In  Bom«  way  other  than  a  preference  in  the 
purchase  of  surplus  property. 

In  tl*a  connection  we  call  your  attention 
to  the  'fact  the  Canadian  Oovernment  de- 
cided tliere  was  no  way  the  veteran  could 
receive  a  true  preference  or  priority  in  the 
acquisition  of  surplus  except  by  allowing 
him  a  Straight  cash  bonus  to  be  used  in  the 
ptuxha^e  of  surplus  or  other  goods.  A  sug- 
gestion! of  this  kind  of  course  falls  outside 
the  BC(^  of  this  agency  and  we  make  this 
comme*it  only  to  call  to  ycvur  attention  the 
fact  tlit  one  country  believed  this  was  the 
only  wiy  to  handle  the  problem  we  are  now 
disctisang. 

So  n|uch  for  the  problem  of  outlets  which, 
as  we  have  said,  is  the  bap.ic  problem  that 
we  fac#  in  this  field.  But  there  ts  a  second 
set  of  Hifflcuitles  which  arise  because  of  the 
pro\lsibns  of  the  statute,  which  we  think  we 
shouldjcall  to  your  attention.  The  statute 
does  imt  give  the  veteran  an  absolute  pri- 
ority fut  merely  a  preference.  That  is  to 
say.  before  the  veteran  has  any  claim  there 
are  tw(»  priorities  ahead  of  him.  The  first  Is 
the  pri  jrity  of  the  States  and  cities  and  other 
politic  il  subdivisions  and  of  tax -supported 
chariti  ble  and  educational  institutions.  It 
Is  estimated  that  there  are  some  285,000 
priorlti^  claimants  of  this  kind  ahead  of 
the  veteran. 

Furthermore,  the  veteran  has  no  prefer- 
ence ^cept  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  his  own  business,  ag- 
riculti^ral  or  professicniU  enterprise.  The 
Vetera*  may  not  buy  simply  for  his  own 
persot^l  use  For  example,  the  veteran  can 
buy  oice  fumlttire  but  he  cannot  buy  din- 
ing r(4>ra  furniture  in  the  exercise  of  his 
prefer*ice  Finally,  the  business  which  the 
Vetera*  seeks  to  establl.sh  must  be  small. 

We  tientlon  these  particular  aspects  of  the 
statutf  because  we  fear  that  neither  the  pub- 
lic no^  the  veterans  in  general  understand 
the  llAitatlons  that  the  Csngress  has  placed 
upon  their  rights.  It  would  be  a  compara- 
tively isimpie  matter  to  amend  the  statute 
so  as  !to  provide  that  the  veteran  had  a 
prlcrit?  ahead  of  all  other  dispositions  ex- 
cept tiose  to  Federal  agencies  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  veteran  could  purchase  for 
his  o^  n  use. 

We  I  hould  like  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
anient  irg  the  statute  in  this  way  would  not 
touch  the  basic  difficulty  which  is  one  of  hav- 
ing adfcqttate  outlets  through  which  the  mer- 
chandise may  be  distributed  directly  to  the 
veterans.  That  is  a  practicnl  and  administra- 
tive problem  which  no  amendment  of  the 
detail*  of  the  statute  will  touch.  Until  that 
probl^n  is  solved  we  fear  that  there  can  l>e 
no  adequate  and  satisfactory  distribution  of 
surpliis  goods  to  veterans  in  any  way  that 
will   ave  them  a  true  preference. 

Weliope  that  we  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  diaetiss  this  report  with  your  sutjcommit- 
tee  aad  to  receive  the  twncfit  of  the  views 
of  Its  fcnembers.  We  assure  you  that  we  wish 
to  do  jeverything  we  can  to  give  the  veteran 
a  real  chance  to  obtain  surplus  property, 
and  tiiat  we  are  prepared  to  entertain  and 
to  p\M  into  effect  any  suggestions  or  plans 
that  s  ?em  designed  to  accomplish  this  result. 
Sincerely  ycurs, 

STCAKT    STUnWGTON. 

Administrator. 

BVXXli|  VETEXAN   A   DEALEB    IN   SCBPLUS   PROPCRTT 

I.  T  he  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  reads 
as  la  lows  with  respect   to  veterans: 
I       "dispositions   to    vkterans 

"Sx.  16.  The  Board  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations to  effectuate  the  objectives  of  this 
act  ti  aid  veterans  to  establish  and  main- 
tain ihelr  own  smal'  business,  p-ofessional, 
or  agricultural  enterprises,  by  affording  vet- 
erans suitable  preferences  to  the  exieut  fea- 
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Bible  and  consistent  with  the  polices  of  this 
ect  m  the  acquisition  of  the  types  of  surplus 
property  useful  in  such  enterprises ." 

Congress  intended  therefore  to  :ielp  every 
veteran  of  World  War  II  who  want«d  to  start 
or  maintain  a  small  business,  and  has  di- 
rected the  Surplus  Property  Administration 
to  treat  the  veteran  as  a  preferred  customer 
whenever  the  veteran  desired  to  purchase 
any  surplus  property  which  would  be  used 
in  esubllfihing  or  carrying  on  such  a  busi- 
ness. 

II.  Complying  with  these  Instructions. 
SPA  has  now  ordered  that  all  veterans  who 
are  in  business  for  themselves,  or  who  will 
open  up  in  business  in  the  future,  shall  be 
classified  as  large  dealers. 

III.  Under  this  classification,  every  vet- 
eran may  purchase  any  svirplus  property 
offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States  at  as  low 
a  price  as  that  paid  by  any  dealer — no  mat- 
ter how  large — in  the  country. 

IV.  In  order  to  carry  our  this  plan,  the 
following  procedures  will  be  estatlished  at 
earliest  opportunity: 

(a)  Whenever  any  surplus  property  is  sold 
to  wholesalers,  it  will  be  sold  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  wholesaler  recognizes  the 
classification  established  by  the  SP^  Insofar 
as  it  applies  to  veterans;  and  that  will  t>e  part 
of  the  sales  agreement. 

(b)  An  agency  (presumably  the  Veterans' 
Administration)  will  be  deslpnatec  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corpora- 
tion. This  agency  will  classify  veterans  into 
one  of  two  groups,  namely: 

1.  Veterans  who  are  employees,  but  who 
need  certain  tools  or  equipment  to  carry  on 
their  work. 

2.  Veterans  who  actually  operate  a  business 
or  Intend  to  start  a  business. 

(c)  After  classification,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration shall  issue  to  the  vnerans  a 
book  of  coupons  in  an  amount  equal  to  cost 
of  the  surplus  property  which  th2  veteran 
desires  to  purchase. 

(d)  The  veteran  would  then  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  go  to  any  wholesale  establUhment  In 
the  United  States  which  handles  surplus 
property  and  purchase  any  surplus  property 
of  any  kind  up  to  the  amount  covered  by 
his  coupons. 

(e)  The  wholesaler  would  then  return  the 
coupons  to  the  disposal  agency. 

(f )  The  returned  coupons  will  hv.  an  index 
of  sales  to  veterans  and  records  can  be 
compiled  by  tabulating  the  coupoi.s  to  show 
not  only  the  volume  of  surplus  pre  perty  dis- 
tributed to  veterans  but  also  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  kind  of  property  purchased  by 
veterans. 

(g)  The  coupon  plan  limits  the  dollar  pref- 
erence right  of  purchase  of  eaca  veteran. 
Veterans  in  class  1  to  purchase  $1,000  in 
preference  merchandise,  those  in  class  2  to 
820.000.  In  addition,  this  $20,000  figure  to 
be  raised  to  $50,000  to  purchase  an  individual 
unit,  say  an  airplane. 

This  plan  seems  to  have  several  advan- 
tages : 

(a)  It  eliminates  the  great  expense  and 
delay  incident  to  handling  the  veterans'  busi- 
ness on  a  direct  basts. 

(b)  It  gives  wide  publicity  as  to  the  type 
and  kind  of  surplus  which  is  being  offered 
for  sale  from  day  to  day,  this  through  whole- 
sale advertising. 

(c)  It  makes  it  possible  for  the  veteran  to 
examine  the  goods  before  be  makes  a  pur- 
chase. 

(dj  No  matter  when  the  goods  appear  on 
the  market,  the  veteran  can  always  buy  up 
to  the  limit  of  his  coupons. 

(e)  The  veteran  can  take  advantage  of  sur- 
plus wherever  offered,  this  by  dealing  with 
wholesalers  through  the  mails. 

(f>  The  veteran  can  buy  in  small  quan- 
tities. 


Abolition  of  the  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  CARL  A.  1;  AT  I H 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  20  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr,  President,  last 
night  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  GtTFFEY]  and  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr,  Ellender]  discussed  very 
ably,  I  am  sure,  the  proposed  poll-tax 
legislation  in  radio  addresses.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  addresses 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks    or    Hon.    Allen    J.    Ellender.    or 

LoxnsiANA.  Delivered  on  November  19,  1946, 

Over     the     American     Broadcasting     Co., 

Station  WMAL,  on  the  Subject  or  Poll 

Taxes 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  against  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  by  any  citizen  of  any 
State,  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting.  However. 
I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  abolition  of 
the  tax  by  an  act  of  Congress,  not  only  now, 
but  at  any  time  in  the  future.  My  objection 
to  such  a  procedure  is  fundamental  in  that 
it  violates  the  plain  and  unmistakable  lan- 
guage of  our  Constitution. 

The  question  of  suffrage  was  always 
treated  as  a  local  prerogative,  and  Jealously 
guarded  by  the  men  and  women  of  the  Col- 
onies. I  ve.iture  the  assertion  that  if  the 
right  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  vot- 
ers had  not  been  left  to  the  States  by  the 
members  of  the  Convention  who  drafted  our 
Constitution,  that  great  document  would 
never  have  been  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  States. 

May  I  remind  you  that  Congress  has  no  au- 
thority to  pass  laws  on  matters  which  have 
been  specifically  reserved  to  the  States.  Or, 
permit  me  to  put  it  this  way,  Congress  has 
no  right  to  pass  laws  affecting  the  Internal 
affairs  of  the  States  unless  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution gives  it  such  a  right. 

I  challenge  my  good  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  GtrrrET,  to 
quote  to  you  any  language  in  our  Constitu- 
tion which  gives  the  right  to  Congress  to 
abolish  poll  taxes,  or  in  anywise  to  fix  the 
qualifications  of  voters   in  the  States. 

Listen  to  what  our  Constitution  provides 
in  article  1.  section  2: 

"The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  members  chosen  every  second 
year  by  the  i>eople  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture." 

Why.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  any  school  boy 
knows  that  the  States  have  the  undisputed 
right  to  fix  the  qualifications  for  those  who 
vote  in  the  election  of  the  members  of  their 
respective  legislatures.  That  provision  of  cur 
Constitution  guaranteeing  that  right  has 
never  been  modified,  but.  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  reaffirmed  when  our  Federal  Constitution 
was  amended  to  permit  the  election  of  United 
States  Senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
The  identical  language  \.as  used  so  that  today 
we  have  two  similar  provisions  in  our  Con- 
stitution providing  that  the  qualifications  of 
electors  or  those  who  vote  for  Congressmen 
and  United  States  Senators  shall  be  fixed  by 
the  States.    The  provisions  are  specific.    They 


are  direct  as  light,  and  subject  to  no  other 
Interpretation. 

Such  unqualified  language  should  end  all 
arguments,  except  possibly  for  9ome  gullible 
politicians  wlio  are  willing  to  trample  on  our 
sacred  Constitution  in  order  to  appease  cer- 
tain pressure  groups  end  who  fear  reprisals 
at  the  polls  unless  they  lend  their  support  to 
such  pernicious  legislation. 

The  question  of  qualifications  of  voters  was 
Interpreted  by  our  courts  in  many  caaes  in- 
volving the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments. In  the  case  of  United  States  v  Crvik- 
shank.  the  Court  declared  "that  the  fiflieenth 
amendment  does  not  confer  the  right  to  vote, 
Tliat  is  the  prerogative  of  the  State  laws.  It 
only  confers  the  right  not  to  be  excluded 
from  voting  by  reason  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious conditions  of  servitude,  and  tills  Is  all 
the  right  that  Congress  can  enforce  '  I  quote 
further  from  the  same  decision :  "The  States 
may  establish  any  other  conditions  and  dis- 
criminations it  pleases,  whether  as  bo  age, 
property,  education,  or  anything  else." 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  great  suffragette, 
was  sentenced  to  Jail  because  she  attempted 
to  vote  at  an  election,  contrary  to  a  State 
law  wnich  made  it  unlawful  for  women  to 
vote.  Our  Supreme  Court  held  In  Minor  v. 
Hoppersett  that  a  State  had  the  right  to  ex- 
clude women  from  voting.  Why?  Because, 
as  the  Court  said  In  that  case,  and  I  quote: 

"The  United  States  tias  no  voters  in  the 
States  of  its  own  creation.  The  elective 
officers  of  the  United  States  are  all  elected 
directly  or  indirectly  by  State  voters.  The 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  States, 
and  the  electors  in  each  State  ;nust  htve  the 
qualifications  requisite  for  electors  oi  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  legis- 
lature." 

Can  any  language  be  more  specific? 

Although  the  bill  before  Congress  to  abol- 
ish the  poll  taxes  has  no  merit  in  the  light 
of  our  Constitution  and  by  reason  of  the 
InterpreUtlons  on  the  subject  by  the  high- 
est court  of  our  land:  although  it  is  a  direct 
encroachment  on  States'  rights,  many  are 
willing  to  foster  such  legislation  in  order 
to  satisfy  a  few  groups  who  in  my  opinion, 
are  being  misled. 

Such  an  Issue  tends  to  shatter  oiu-  national 
unity;  it  revitalizes  sectionalism;  and  In  the 
wake  of  the  long  debates  that  will  certainly 
occur  in  the  Senate,  bitterness,  hatred,  ani- 
mosity and  the  like  wlll»be  engendered  to  an 
alarming  degree.  My  hope  Is  that  State  gov- 
ernments will  continue  to  function  within 
the  sphere  prescribed  by  the  Constitution 
and  that  no  section  of  the  country  will  be 
permitted  to  force  its  misguided  viewpoint 
upon  another. 

Remarks  of  Hon.  Joseph  P  GtjrrET.  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Made  0\'Ek  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co.  Network.  November  19,  1945. 
ON  THE  Subject  of  Poll-Tax   Legislation 
The  legalistic  arpuments  of  those  Who  op- 
pose the  Federal  repeal  of  the  payment  of 
poll    taxes,    and   I    appreciate    their   sturdy 
honesty  and  courageous  intelligence,  do  not 
appeal  to  me. 

It  seems  to  me  that  their  arguments  are 
thm.  They  say  that  enactment  of  H.  R.  7 
lies  beyond  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
Congress.  House  Resolution  7  is  a  bill  which 
just  says  that  a  man  or  woman  otherwise 
qualified  may  not  be  kept  from  voting  in  a 
Federal  election  for  failure  to  pay  a  tax. 

Against  this  bill  our  legalistic  opponents 
bring  up  a  single  paragraph  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

That's  their  story,  and  if  we're  not  care- 
ful, ladies  and  gentlemen,  well  be  stuck 
with   it. 

We  have  a  lot  more  arguments.  We  say 
that  H.  R.  7  U  constitutional.  We  say  the 
poll  tax  lUelf  is  not  constitutional. 
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A  ,  ;  prove  tt  we  bring  before  yon.  the 
;  !  f  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  the 
-*,*'.  f  UniteCi  States  ConstituUon  except  a 
At  e  Mntcnee:  tiia  rcMlmlaBton  statutes  of 
in. J,  cle&rly  violated  by  the  poU  tax;  the 
majorltj  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  oompoaed  otUreijr  at  ti»e  out- 
standing la^rjreiB  at  th»  WHomtm  who  have 
daeUred  three  Umm  ttaal  B.  R.  7  tx  con- 
to  the  PrderaJ  antlpnll  tax  blU  thrae  s^MMite 
times  bj  the  Boia*  of  Bvprocntattves.  nest 
of  whom  are  lawyers,  and  very  good  lawyers; 
and  the  written  cptnlons  of  the  foremost 
■athoriUea  la  the  Cnited  States  on  constitu- 

as  tb*  Isgal  aide  of  this  poll  tax 
Is  •onoamed.  the  wbol* 
•mattonaUtjr  c«*ts  upo*<  the 
"mm    poll    tax    is    not    a 
voCtac-*' 

Concreaa  ham  the  right  and  an  imperative 
duty  to  protect  the  Constitution  against  In- 
roads by  the  States  against  Federal  Oovem- 
■HBt.  The  poll  tax  is  a  wholly  nnconstltu- 
tlaaal  tax  laid  on  a  P(>deral  funcrlon.  It 
is  a  condition  to  be  met  by  the  voter  before 
he  easts  his  ballot.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  his  qualifications  as  a  citizen. 

No  leas  an  authority  than  Gov.  Chauncy 
Sparks,  of  Alabama,  where  the  poll  tax  law 
ts  so  severe  that  It  can  and  does  cost  some 
citizens  t38  to  cast  their  first  vote,  tells  us 
that  the  poll  tax  Is  not  a  qualification  of 
voting,  but  "a  condition  prerequisite  to  vot- 
ing." The  poll-tax  levy  U  part  of  the  tax 
Iaw«  of  the  poll-tax  Stat^. 

In  ahort,  the  poll  tax  violates  the  Con- 
ttituUun  by  taxing  a  Ftderal  function.  The 
Ssnate  Committee  on  tii«  Judiciary  says  so. 
I  hope  that  you  will  get  a  copy  of  the  com- 
mittee report  on  tne  Federal  anti-f>oil-tax 
bUU  amd  that  you  wUl  take  Bote  that  only 
4  SeBKtors.  out  of  a  toul  Membership  of 
18.  s      ,r  :  »  minority  report. 

N'  v  ^  -r.ncor  CiJLKKQEB  and  I  have  been 
r    IV  .  ~  Uona     rcgardtsg     the     legalistic 

jteptc.^  ii»  "Ubjeet  of  otir  disctisslon.  We 
havent  .  i  :i.  .ch  about  one  thing  which  I 
tM:  k  AC  agree  on  at--  :;;  ely:  That  Is,  the 
;      .       \  must  go. 

Tile  poll  tax  has  no  place  In  a  modem  «ys- 
t*"m  nf  eovernment  It  Is  undemocratic  and 
f.  ,^-..-,  ■  ,•  It's    a    throw-back    to    the 

.\f  ■  •  -  A '■■■  \v.  r^t  of  all.  It  L«i  in  a  pattern 
w  "-  •^••  .s  •.".  '  :—'ff»9  of  government  against 
w  .  ;.  If  t- r.i-  :.  visht  all  over  the  world  In 
'  •  :  <'  terrible  war  of  all  history  The 
Na/i  niea  was  that  only  a  select  few  are 
entitled  to  rule,  and  that  everybody  not  a 
member  of  the  Hart  Party  was  a  aero,  without 
rights  and  without  a  voice  In  government. 

Th«  American  way  of  life  dictates  that  the 
CJovemment  Is  the  people's  Government, 
w  .«  -hi'  ■  •  b  .stneas  Is  everylxxly's 
l;u:;...i,s.s  Wf  .;;;.  :;i  .'  "  !«;  not  only  a  priv- 
ilege and  rieht  of  w-  ■  .Arerlcan  citizen  to 
T  •<-:  r  :s  a!-'- ■  •^.f  :;rs'  :'.-.-y  of  citizenship. 
1:  :nv  'An  t>-  r r  ^i  V  :■.  s;'vanla  wc  spend 
t:,  u«..."..;3  t  t:.  '.  L',:'s  •  ',  ■■  ■  v»- . :'  •■>  get  the 
pt-    vlf    .-.;;t    ti-    V.  u        r.    :r..i.kr\-    n.-   rlifference 

r  Republl- 

•5  1   ipers  and 

;  vote,  and 

cars  out  to 


statesmen.  But  sometimes  I  feel  |ust  a  little 
sorry  for  them.  When  they  get  up  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  speak  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  they  are  speaking  tttr  the  sovereign 
people  of  their  States  or  Jiisl  the  10  or  11  or 
15  percent  of  the  people  who  had  the  money 
to  pay  a  poll  tax.  I  think  uf  that  Virginia 
farmer  who  said,  "A  dollar  ain't  much  •  •  • 
ef  you  got  It."  There  are  ID.COO.COO  Ameri- 
can citizens  In  the  seven  poll-tax  States  who, 
as  my  farmer  friend  would  say,  "jlst  ain't 
got  It." 

There  are  almost  25,OOO.0OC  people  in  those 
SUtes;  but  In  the  1944  Pres  dentlal  election 
leas  than  3.000.000  of  them  voted.  Why,  in 
Pennsylvania,  with  only  little  more  than  a 
third  as  many  people,  that  many  votes  were 
cast. 

The  poll  tax  not  only  dlsfraiichlses  10,- 
000X100  American  citizens  con  pletely;  It  cuts 
down  the  voting  power,  in  Congress,  of  every 
free  voting  citizen. 

I  say  that  there  is  not  tht;  slightest  dif- 
ference between  most  of  my  opponents  and 
me  on  getting  rid  of  the  poll  tax.  The  only 
argument  is  on  how.  I  say  that  the  Federal 
antl-poll-tax  btll  Is  simple,  quick,  easy,  and 
constitutional,  and  should  be  passeed.  I  say 
that  the  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
posed Is  slow,  cumbersome,  and  unnecessary. 
I  hope  you  agree  witl^  me.  and  will  make 
your  opinions  felt  The  National  Legislature 
mu.st  get  busy  and  abolish  the  poll  tax — right 
now — and  not  permit  a  filibuster  or  a  threat 
of  filibuster  to  stand  in  the  way.  I  pledge 
myself  to  that  purpoee. 

STTMM.*TION 

I  have  stated  my  position  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  opposition  bases  its  position  on  the 
legalistic  question  of  constitutionality.  Con- 
gress should  take  cognizance  of  the  question 
of  constitutionality  of  legislation.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  legalistic  minds  of  the  Congress 
claim  tliat  the  proposed  anti-poll-tax  legis- 
lation ts  constitutional.  We  have  a  Suprtme 
Court  whose  duty  It  is  to  pass  upon  constitu- 
tional questions.  I  suggest  that  the  minor- 
ity opposing  this  legislation  step  aside,  per- 
mit the  legislation  to  pass,  and  then  let  the 
constitutional  question  be  determined  fcy 
the  highest  court  of  t>ip  land. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  sUte- 
ment  "was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
RecokC,  as  follows: 

UmVERSAL  MIUTAST   TXAINUKJ 

(By  Dtane  W.  liakotlt.  aiancelor.  Unlvo-sity 
of  Kansas) 


'■    .i;;t    ti-    V.   u        r.    •.r.AKf 
A    ■  ■     >  voters  are  Denv 

ej_.i.  i.^.f  candidates  and  rhp  : 
ttoc  radio  tell  them  t;T  rfe  sc 
the  ptillticai  organiri*;'  r.^  -» 
Uike  the  voters  to   ":-.<'   :^-V.* 

The  result  is  that  in  my  great  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  the  second  highest  pop- 
tiJatlon  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  58  percent 
of  the  Toters  turn  out  and  vote. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It's  been  only  15 
years  since  we  got  rid  of  the  pail  tax  in  Penn- 
sylvania. We  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  it. 
The  poll  tax  resulted  In  one  of  the  worst 
election  scandals  in  oui  history.  The  poll 
tax  is  a  standing  invitation  to  corruption 
and  bad  government  wherever  it  exi&u. 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  my  colleagues  from 
the  poll-tax  States.     They  are  gentlemen  and 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HCN  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF    KJLXi.AS 

IN  THE  -i-NAlE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  November  20  (lemslative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29) .  1945 

Mr.  C.APPrH  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou-  ,-,i.  '.:;■  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  a  statement 
.  n  •:,:  : -al  military  training  by  Deane 
\V  M.i  1  i,  chancelor  of  the  University 
it  K  insas,  Lawrence.  Kans.,  and  pub- 
lished h-.  ;!v  K,~tr.-\5  C-'v  Star.  In  this 
C'  1..1    :.   :    .Malott  raises  the 


stalem-  :.■  l't  i.-.r^-.. 
question  of  why  all  the  hurry  about  mil- 
itary conscription,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  a  neces-sary  part  of  the  national 
dt  !f  .T  e.  in  view  of  the  age  of  the  atomic 
bon.a  .secret  robots  and  rockets,  and 
r.id  i:  controi5.  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leairuts  that  this  statement  Is  well  worth 
study,  and  also  that  more  and  more  peo- 
ple are  coming  to  appreciate  the  views 
stated  by  Chancelor  Malott. 


Thlatweek  in  the  Nation's  Capital  hearings 
are  being  held  on  the  proposal,  advocated  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  top 
Army  fnd  Navy  offlcers,  to  establish  universal 
mllitafy  training.  The  plan  thus  urged  upon 
us  is  to  take  every  able-bodied  young  man. 
at  or  around  the  age  of  18.  for  a  year  of  train- 
ing, tt  does  not  Involve  ttie  actual  enlist- 
ment fc  the  armed  forces  cr  serving  as  a  fight- 
ing m*n  either  in  this  country  or  overseas. 
Apparently  what  is  envlsng-d  is  a  program  of 
milita|7  and  vocaHonal  training  and  educa- 
tion    I 

Upon  this  proposal  both  the  President  and 
the  Mlitary  appear  to  base  their  plans  for 
our  mture  security.  The  proposal,  however, 
seems  "to  be  hastily  formulated--and  to  repre- 
sent sm  ineffectual  attack  on  a  major  prob- 
lem fscing  the  Nation. 

^TKT    1    TSAB  or   MUJX/UIT  XKAINZNG? 

That  present  war  was  fotight  by  highly 
skilled  technical  men.  Some  GIs  were  pre- 
pared in  a  few  weeks  of  baaic  drill  and  dis- 
cipline, but  it  required  several  years  of  edu- 
cation to  produce  the  engineers  of  the  Ledo 
road.  The  liedicai  Corps  was  composed  of 
doctofs  with  years  of  scientific  study  behind 
them;  the  bomber  pilots  were  generally  in 
trainldg  for  2  years  at  least;  radar  technicians 
received  nearly  a  year  of  speclaliaation.  Both 
the  Army  and  Navy  specialists — and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  armed  forces  con- 
sisted of  specialists — were  given  programs  of 
tralni^  varying  in  length  from  a  few  weeks 
to  ae$wral  years.  Basic  training,  however, 
never  extended  over  more  than  a  lew  weeks. 
What  then  wiU  be  done  in  the  propoeed  12- 
montti  period?  Will  basic  training  be 
stret«|ied  out  for  seme  three  tixuea  its  war- 
time length?  If  to  this  training  there  should 
be  added  (as  seems  likely)  work  in  vocational 
educiiition.  the  taxpayer  would  be  asked  to 
dupiieate  in  part  the  already  complex  public 
education  system  of  this  country.  Such  a 
duplication  would  seem  to  be  neither  neces- 
sary tor  desirable. 

Rather  than  superimpose  en  a  purely  mili- 
tary program  studies  and  lechniquea  which 
are  sommonly  found  in  civilian  life,  and 
whic^  in  civilian  life  can  be  integrated 
With  continuing  work,  it  would  seem  wise 
to  uiUiae  the  curricula  of  existing  educa- 
tlonv  Institutions  and  add  to  them  any 
needed  work  in  military  training,  thus  effect- 
ing ai  saving  not  only  In  money  but  in  time. 
This  step  seen^  especially  desirable  in  the 
Ught;.of  the  present  importance  of  scientific 
and  technical  studies  in  warfare.  To  take  a 
preniedical  or  engineering  sttident,  for  ex- 
amp(,  away  from  his  studies  for  a  year  wcu'd 
mead  withholding  him  from  his  greatest 
militery  usefulness  for  that  period  of  tune, 
because  it  is  only  as  a  physician  or  qualified 
engiseer  that  be  is  of  maximiun  use  to  the 
arm*!  services.  He  would  not  be  thus  held 
back,  if  kept  at  his  regular  curricular  routine 
and  at  the  same  time  given  the  necessary 
military   driU   and   instruction. 

WHT  THE   HASTE   IN   URGING   MILITABT  T«Amil»G 
j  LaCiSI.ATIOM? 

W^  now  have  trained  men  to  the  extent  of 
mor«  than  10.000.000.  Considering  the  size 
of  o«r  potential  fighting  force  we  have  little 
to  concern  us  for  a  period  of  several  jrears. 
During  that  time  do  we  fear  attack  from  Eng- 
landl  seriously  drained  of  men.  materials, 
and  nnoney.  as  she  is.  by  the  war?  Or  from 
Rus«a.  which  certainly  at  the  v«7  least 
nee<|s  time  for  reconstruction  and  some  sem- 
blance of  naval  power,  before  she  could  possi- 
bly 4ttack  our  shores?  Or  do  we  fear  Bolivia, 
or  Gbsta  Rica? 
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Or  do  wr  simply  fear  ourselves  and  our  in- 
ability to  make  bold  and  ptirpaaeful  decisions 
once  the  emotional  stimulus  of  World  War  II 
has  disappeared?  Is  that  the  ml  reason  for 
the  haste  shown  by  our  leaders?  If  so,  what 
a  sad  commentary  on  oiur  democratic  proc- 
esses. How  disturbing  to  team.  If  we  aliould. 
that  we  can  determine  on  positive  action 
only  If  tirged  on  by  oxir  emotiors — the  emo- 
tions of  the  moment.  Surely  a  raore  sensible 
course  is  possible. 

WHT   NOT  ATTACK   THE   WHOLE   I-ROBLEM   OT 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE.) 

In  OUT  day  of  the  atom  bon.b,  of  secret 
robots  and  rockets,  and  of  racar  controls, 
what  Is  the  whole  picture  of  yxii  defense 
needs?  Obviously,  those  needs  h»ve  changed 
overnight  as  the  result  of  the  work  accom- 
plished at  Oak  RMgB  and  elsewhere.  On  the 
basis  of  the  techniqties  prevailing  at  the  time 
of  the  blitz  of  London.  It  has  been  established 
that  perhaps  30.000  bombs  would  be  required 
to  level  New  York  City.  In  emjjloying  the 
techniques  made  Inevitable  by  t;ae  destruc- 
tion of  the  Hiroshima,  an  enemy  might  con- 
ceivably effect  the  same  destructUm  by  using 
six  atomic  bombs.  Surely  there  must  be 
some  relation  between  this  appalling  lethal 
development  and  our  manpower  require- 
ments. What  that  relation  is,  and  specifi- 
cally how  atomic  energy  will  chamte  methods 
of  warfare  has  so  far  been  only  s'.jperflclally 
considered.  How  much  of  an  arm  ,  and  navy 
do  we  need,  and  wltat  will,  in  the  future,  be 
their  tasks?  The  seasoned  militarr  man  will 
probably  continue  to  insist,  as  Iri  the  past, 
that  only  great  masses  of  Infantry  can  win  a 
war.  Imaginative  and  speculative  men. 
however,  will  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  this 
stock  contention.  The  lad  with  the  rifle  and 
the  bayonet  Is  only  one  of  many  elements  in 
the  complex  problem  which  those  who  plan 
against  an  attack  apon  us  must  face.  The 
mobilization  of  industry  and  material,  the 
dispersal  of  highly  concentrated  and  exposed 
industrial  areas,  the  continuance  of  a  broad 
program  of  scientific  research — these  are 
equally  as  important  as  ama.s8ing  bodies  of 
troops.  Furthermore,  our  commitments  in 
the  light  of  the  yet  undetermined  peace 
treaties  and  of  the  actions  of  other  major 
powers  in  armaments,  as  well  as  the  respon- 
sibilities which  we  shall  face  In  the  yet  im- 
tried  United  Nations  Organization,  are  re- 
lated to  the  problems  of  otir  country's  pro- 
tection. We  need  an  Integrated  plan,  not 
alone  an  isolated  manpower  program.  We 
should  not  attempt  to  put  any  part  of  a  de- 
fense plan  Into  operation  tnittl  we  have  en- 
TlBSSed  the  whole. 

WHAT    or    Otm    OCCTJPATION    FOttCES^ 

An  Illustration  of  otir  haphazard  dealing 
with  mUltary  affairs  Is  found  in  the  troubled 
state  of  our  occupation  forces  in  Germany 
and  Japan.  Is  the  President  or  any  of  our 
military  leaders  prepared  to  tell  us  how  uni- 
versal mUltary  service  would  presumably 
affect,  or  be  affected  by  our  troc^  require- 
ments abroad''  • 

There  Is  an  cminous  quiet  on  the  problem 
of  occupation.  Where  are  the  troops  to  come 
from  for  the  occupation?  Will  voluntary  en- 
listments be  enough?  What  is  the  situation 
at  the  moment,  or  dare  it  not  be  re'.ealed 
until  after  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
pass  universal  training  legislation?  The 
pressure  to  return  our  boys  is  enormous; 
hundreds  of  them  have  long  ago  earned  the 
right  to  come  home.  Yet  American  troops 
must  be  found  to  carry  on.  We  must  not 
lose  the  war  by  agreeing  to  a  soft  peace.  Oc- 
cupation may  be  desirable,  if  not  essential, 
for  a  dozen  years.  But  on  what  basis? 
Youngsters  of  18  are  still  being  drafted  and 
under  the  present  point  system  they  face 
years  of  service.  The  curtain  of  the  war  Is 
going  down,  but  our  young  people  are  still 
being  called  Into  wartime  training  camps, 
where  the  tMjslness  of  fighting,  not  that  of 
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occxipation.  engrosses  their  attenUon.  Is  18 
the  proper  age  for  occupation  troops?  How 
long  is  tbs  minimum  training  for  occupwtlon 
purposes,  sad  what  should  it  include?  What 
would  be  a  fair  period  of  duty  for  occupation 
forces?  These  questions  mtist  be  answered 
before  we  can  formulate  any  full-scale  mili- 
tary plans  for  the  American  people. 

AN  ALT^U«AnVK  ST7CCESTION 

No  sensible  American  is  presumably  wlU- 
ing.  under  present  world  condiUons,  to  with- 
draw to  continental  America.  Jump  into  bed. 
and  pull  the  covers  over  his  head.  National 
defense,  as  opposed  to  mere  universal  man- 
power training,  is  a  major  and  dlfDcult  prob- 
lem, worthy  of  our  best  thought  and  eCort. 
Let  us,  then.  Instead  of  offering  emotional 
support  of  hastUy  proposed  legislation,  ask 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  appoint 
a  small  civilian  commission,  composed  of  dis- 
tinguished scientists,  civic  leaders,  and 
spokesmen  for  labor,  Industrj'.  and  agricul- 
ture, to  study,  promptly  and  fully  during  the 
coming  months,  the  whole  broad  problem  of 
our  national  defense.  The  Commission 
should  seek  the  aid  of  the  military  high  com- 
mand and  of  others  who  have  acquired  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  modern  warfare.  It 
should  try  to  determine  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  industrial  plants  for  war  purposes  and 
the  feasibility  of  their  mobilization  In  case 
of  attack.  It  should  consider  the  changes  in 
military  techniques  which  are  likely  to  be 
found  in  future  warfare:  and  it  should  study 
the  probable  size  of  our  future  fighting  force 
and  the  particular  types  of  fighting  men  to 
be  needed.  It  should,  finally,  attempt  to 
learn  what  are  the  best  methods  of  securing 
and  training  these  forces  for  the  Nation's 
protection.  Then,  if  we  will  pass  legislation 
based  upon  a  study  such  as  this.  America 
may  realistically.  Intelligently,  and  confi- 
dently prepare  for  the  eventualities  of  an 
unknown  future.  Only  then  shall  we  have 
a  fair  chance  of  making  secure  otir  dearly 
won  peace. 


Relations  Between  America  and  Rnssta 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  20  {legislative  day  o/ 
Monday,  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recosd  an  aiticle  en- 
titled "Can  America  and  Russia  Stay 
Fiiend.s?  *  written  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas),  and  published 
in  the  November  1945  issue  of  Pageant 
magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

Can  Abceuca  and  RtraBXA  8tat  Pkitrds? 
(By  Senator  "'"—^r  D.  Tbomas,  chairman  of 

the  United  States  Senate  Military  Affairs 

Committee) 

Winston  Churchill  once  referred  to  Russia 
as  an  enigma  inside  a  riddie  wrapped  up  in 
a  mystery. "  To  this,  your  average  Ameri- 
can, groping  for  light  on  today's  most  press- 
ing international  business,  would  murmur 
a   fervent   "amen." 

Oddly  enough,  the  key  to  the  riddle  has 
been  right  under  our  noses — a  body  ot  fact 
that  reveals  why  we  suspect  Russia  and  vice 
versa,  and  the  major  cocnpromiass  both  na- 
tions must  accept  U  they  are  to  get  along. 


Reviewing  our  relations  with  Rus&ia.  one 
can  only  conclude  that  the  forces  binding 
the  two  nations  tof^ther  must  be  powerful 
inieed  For  eatch  has  done  everything  Im- 
aginable to  Insult,  antagonise.  Irritate,  and 
thwart  the  other. 

Russia  has  fomented  clrll  strife  in  America, 
ridiculed  ideals  our  citizens  hoid  dear  and. 
on  tiiree  occasions,  fornkslly  associated  her- 
self with  our  mortal  tnrmtrs  We  have 
libeled  the  beads  of  Russia's  Government, 
invaded  her  terrltcM^,  aided  an  insurrection 
against  her  Government .  helped  btockade  her. 

The  highlights  of  the  hysterical  history.' 
seen  from  both  sides  of  the  feuoe.  appear 
on  following  pages.  Such  things  have  hap- 
pened because  Ixsth  nations  have  been  in 
mortal  fear  of  each  other.  It  ts  well  worth 
the  effort  to  understand  how  tiieae  fears 
arose  and  how  they  can  be  removed.  For 
in  the  long  run  the  citizen,  not  the  diplo- 
mat, decides  our  future  with  Russia.  If 
there  is  understanding  and  a  desire  for  peace 
in  the  hearts  of  the  two  great  peoples,  nothmg 
can  prevent  their  attaining  It. 

THE  CAPTTALIST    SCABE    IN    StTSftlA 

The  fear  of  capitalist  countries  that  has 
colored  so  much  of  Rassian  policy  goes  back 
past  the  beginnings  of  the  Red  revolution. 
Like  our  own  Revolution  of  1778.  the  Bol- 
shevist revolution  had  Its  dogmas,  among 
them: 

"A  socialist  state  can  exist  only  la  a  social- 
ist world  •  •  •  democratic  procedures 
are  only  tools  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  can 
never  yield  Justice  for  the  workers  •  •  • 
capitalism  is  already  tottering,  and  a  small 
but  disciplined  cadre  can  ov-erthrcw  it 
•  •  "  capitalist  powers  will  Invariably 
Join   forces  against  a  socialist  state." 

The  old  Bolshevists  were  cynical  about 
liberal  gestures  of  the  ruling  classes.  To 
them  it  was  laughable  to  im:'.gme  that  the 
masses  could  obtain  Justice  merefy  by  asking 
for  It. 

But  Russian  suspicion  of  Amrrlcai  had  t>e- 
gun  even  before  the  Red  revolution.  Dur- 
ing the  Russo-Japanese  War  America  was 
strongly  pro-Japanese.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
found  the  Japanese  victories  bully  and  ex- 
uberantly wrote  ttuit  "Japan  is  playing  our 
game." 

Too.  before  the  Bolshevists  came  to  power, 
the  American  Ambasssdor  bad  denounced 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  as  German  spies.  When 
Lenin  became  the  hero  of  the  resolution,  to 
the  American  Ambassador  he  was  still  a 
scoundrel  who  had  betrayed  hi?  country  for 
foreign  goid.  The  Red  regime  was  a  disgrace 
to  clviiiaatJon.  He  urged  revolt,  clamored 
for  Allied  seisore  of  Petro(?rad  and  Moscow 
to  wipe  the  scourge  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

It  was  1918  The  Germans  cm  the  eastern 
front  were  advancing  relentlessly.  The  civil 
and  military  organisation  of  RiMSia  was  in 
chaos. 

Wilson  made  an  Impassioned  plea  to  the 
people  of  Russts  over  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment, urging  continuance  of  the  war. 
Millions  of  copies  of  this  appeal  were  distrib- 
uted by  Americans  in  Russia.  Bttt  still  no 
help  was  forthcaming  for  the  battered  Rus- 
sian armies.  After  a  long  delay  Russia 
signed  a  separate  peaee  at  Brest-Litovf^k. 

The  Allied  world  raged  Military  occupa- 
tion and  defitruction  of  the  Red  Government 
were  everywhere  demanded. 

With  Allied  help  the  counterrevolutionary 
Admiral  Kolchak  established  a  rival  govern- 
ment at  Omsk.  Allied,  including  American. 
forces  landed  at  Archangel  and  Vladivostok 
and  pushed  Inland,  supporting  anil-Bcdshe- 
vlst  elements  everv-where.  While  tli*  Allies 
prepared  a  blockade  of  Red  Russia.  Kolchak 
establislied  the  notortcus  White  Terror  to 
exterminate  Red  reslsunce.  and  advanced  an 
the  citadel  of  Red  power.  However,  the  Red 
Army,  reorganized  by  Trotsky,  destroyed  the 
White  Army  near  the  Volga,  captured   and 
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•hot  Kolchiik  Bolshevist  ruie  wm  nuw 
flrmly  esubiuhed.  and  the  gigantic  laak  oX 
building  a  modern  socialist  stale  on  the  ruins 
of  leudal  Russia  got  under  way. 

It  was  useless  to  loiak  to  America  for  aid. 
Our  Secretary  of  State  made  this  quite  clear 
In  1919:  "It  Is  ImpofKlble."  he  announced, 
"to  consider  any  dealing  with  the  Red 
regime  "  For  the  next  14  years  this  was  the 
pr»»aUlng  American  policy. 

By  1935.  Rusnia  was  well  aware  that  the  rise 
of  faaclsm  threatened  world  peace.  She  re- 
peatedly UTRed  a  united  front  against 
fa5Cism. 

The  answer  of  the  capitalist  world  was  soon 
forthcoming.  As  Hitler  renounced  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  and  built  a  huge  army,  the 
United  Siatea  passed  isolationist-neutrality 
laws  denving  aid  to  all  comers  As  Franco. 
Hitler,  and  Mussolini  ravaged  Spain,  and 
MuMoimi.  Ethiopia,  the  great  western  pow- 
ers remained  largely  Inert.  The  climax  came 
When  Enciand  and  Prance,  pointedly  exclud- 
ing Russia,  surrendered  to  Hitler  at  Munich- 
Russia  decided  that  her  dogma  was  right, 
that  '  were  saving  their  own  hides 

by  d;  ■       cr  toward  Moscow. 

Russia  now  tlid  her  best  to  turn  the  tables. 
She  signed  nonng^resslon  pacU  with  Ger- 
many and  Janan,  asked  Finland  for  better 
defensive  p<3sltlcns  along  her  borders,  and. 
belH'?  rrfusod.  took  them.  She  moved  into 
Bessarabia.  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Poland. 
Tins  brought  lndl",nant  howls  from  America, 
an  embargo  of  American  aircraft  shipments 
to  Russia  and  United  States'  cash  and  sup- 
plies to  Finland.  Russia  was  unimpressed. 
She  had  observed  that,  though  Rcosevelt  had 
dcllverrd  a  v.gorcus  antl-Axis  •"quarantine" 
speech  In  1937,  his  opponents  made  substan- 
tial gains  In  the  congressional  elections  of 
19S8 

From  the  Russian  point  of  view,  the  sig- 
nificant thine  la  this:  Up  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  tn  1939  almost  every  important  point 
cf  Bolshevist  dogma  apparently  had  been 
borne  out  by  history.  As  the  fathers  of  the 
revolution  had  predicted.  Russia  seemed 
alone  in  a  hostile,  capitalist  world. 

THE   RED  SCARS   IN   AMKSICA 

American  political  philosophy  rests  on  cer- 
tain dogmas  laid  down  during  our  own  Revo- 
lution 

The  first  week  of  Bolshevist  rule  In  Russia 
outraged  every  one  of  these  sacred  American 
pr«cepts.  FlndlnR  they  lacked  a  majority  In 
the  elected  assembly,  the  Bolshevists  dis- 
solved It.  Finding  resistance,  they  crushed  It. 
Unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  They  even  proposed  that 
this  should  happen  In  America,  too.  It  was 
to  be  a  world  revolution. 

Americans  had  learned  to  prefer  their  revo- 
lution m  the  bucolic,  colonial  manner  and  a 
safe  century  or  so  In  the  past.  The  facts  of 
modern  insurrection  were  too  gamey  for 
them  The  Red  terror,  bloody  enough  In 
fact,  was  fully  reported  in  America.  The 
White  terror,  also  a  grim  piece  of  business, 
was  practically  unknown  here.  There  was 
reason  for  this — It  was  wartime  and  the 
Whites  talked  of  continuing  the  war  with 
Germany  while  the  Reds  talked  peace.  We 
wanted  to  keep  the  Germans  occupied  in  the 
east  Russia,  however,  signed  that  separate 
peace 

The  Bolshevists  continued  to  pour  on  hot 
coals  In  1919  the  Third  Communist  Inter- 
national was  announced,  setting  forth  Its  aim 
to  produce  a  world  revolution.  The  Ameri- 
can Communist  Party  l)ecame  lu  oflClclal 
affiliate. 

At  this  American  blood  pressures  hit  new 
highs,  and  with  reason.  We  were  demobiliz- 
ing our  armies,  reconverting  our  Industries: 
millions  of  people  were  at  loo.«e  ends  and 
therefore  edgy  Besides,  we  had  a  tremen- 
dous unassimilated  foreign-born  population, 
and  wore  not  sure  how  Communist  agitation 
mlUht  affect  It. 


VVhea,   ir.   1921     the   Russians   asked  us  to 
open  diplomatic  and  trade  relations,  our  of- 
ficials could  only  scratch  their  heads  In  ex- 
asperation.   How.  exactly,  did  these  Russians" 
minds  work?     On  one  hand  they  were  doing 
everything  to  abolish  our  government,  and 
on  the  other  hand  they  want  to  make  friends 
with  It.    The  proposal  was.  of  course,  rejected. 
After  a  bitter  political  struggle  In  Russia. 
Trotsky,  advocate  of  world   revolution,   was 
deposed.      Stalin,    concentrating    effort    on 
building  up  the  Soviet  Union,  took  the  helm. 
In  theory,  this  should  have  allayed  our  fears 
of  revolutionary  agitation.     Actually.  It  in- 
tensified suspicions.    The  old  party  line  was 
at    least    consistent:     It    always    stood    for 
trouble.     The    new   party   line   shifted   with 
Soviet  foreign  policy.     It  lost  even  the  pre- 
tense of  being  a  spontaneotis  movement  of 
American  workers. 

The  year  1928  brought  a  peak  load  of  strikes 
and  labor  unrest  In  America.  Whether  or 
not  this  was  attributable  to  the  third  In- 
ternational or  to  less  remote  causes,  our 
Secretary  of  State.  In  a  blistering  and  widely 
publicized  statement,  denounced  the  Com- 
intern. 

To  cur  other  misgivings  about  Russia  was 
added  our  innate  abhorrence  of  the  dictators' 
way  of  doing  things.  Just  as  we  had  begun 
to  find  excuses  for  some  of  the  bloody  gon.gs- 
on  of  the  Red  Revolution,  a  new  reign  cf 
terror  swept  Russia.  Her  development  pro- 
gram was  in  lull  stride,  and  nothing  was  al- 
lowed to  hinder  It.  From  1929  to  1931  the 
Red  terror  was  revived  and  the  kulaks  (rich 
peasants)  were  liquidated.  The  repercussions 
here    were   hostile. 

In  1933.  President  Roosevelt  was  inaugu- 
rated and  events  took  a  dramatic  new  turn. 
On  Russia's  promise  that  she  would  not  sur- 
port.  or  even  allow  on  her  territory,  any 
organization  preaching  the  overthrow  of  the 
United  States  Government,  diplomatic  rela- 
tions were  resumed. 

As  early  as  1935,  Russia  had  urged  a  united 
front  against  fascism.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, communism  seemed  a  far  more  imme- 
diate menace.  Neither  the  Fascist  rape  of 
Spain  nor  of  Ethiopia  roused  us  to  the  indig- 
nation we  felt  when  Russia  assaulted  poor 
Finland.  We  saw  that,  not  as  preparation 
for  the  coming  Nazi  onslaught,  but  as  an 
unprovoked  attack  on  a  helpless  people. 

When,  in  1939.  war  finally  came,  and  Rus- 
sia suned  nonaggression  pacts  with  Germany 
and  Japan,  most  Americans  were  resigned  to 
the  fact  that  the  dictators  had  Joined  forces 
to  carve  up  the  world. 

From  the  American  point  of  view,  the  sig- 
"hlficant  thing  is  this:  Russia  has  fought  a 
magnificent  war  and  has  been  very  friendly 
to  us  since  peace  came,  but,  up  until  the  war, 
she  had  done  nothing  to  convince  us  that 
she  had  abandoned  plans  for  world  revolu- 
tion. Including  revolution  In  America. 

NOW  rOH  THE   FUTURE 

Up  to  1940,  the  22  years  cf  Soviet-American 
relations  were  bad.  Now  they  faced  the  su- 
preme crisis — world  war.  The  cards  were 
down.  The  whole  structure  of  apparent 
motives  collapsed.  When  real  motives  were 
revealed,  Russia  and  America  awoke  to  find 
themselves  world  partners.  In  4  years  of 
war.  every  major  obstacle  to  successful  Russc- 
American  relations  has  broken  down. 

On  the  Russian  side,  the  dogmas  laid  down 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Red  Revolution  top- 
pled : 

The  dogma  that  a  socialist  state  cculd  not 
exist  m  a  capitalist  world  was  refuted  by  the 
convincing  existence  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Itself. 

The  belief  that  capitalist  states  wotild 
gang  up  on  Russia  collapsed  before  the  facts : 
several  capitalist  states  Joined  with  the 
Soviets  to  destroy  other  capitalist  states. 

The  prophecy  that  capitalism  was  tottering 
proved  false.  America  and  Britain  never 
have  been  more  vig'^rous. 


The  tenet  that  the  masses  were  being  ex- 
ploited by  democratic  methods  did  not  hold 
up  The  (democracies  showed  an  ability  to 
adjust  to  the  needs  of  their  people  that  the 
old  Bolsh^'lsts  did  not  believe  possible. 

On  the  Imerlcan  side,  the  course  of  events 
put  mansj  of  the  Russian  "outrages'  in  a 
new  lightj  . 

The  adjustments  made  In  the  Finnish  bor- 
der probably  saved  Leningrad,  northern  an- 
chor of  tlie  whole  Russian  defense.  Finland 
turned  oiit  an  Axis  collaborator. 

Thougl^  memory  of  the  purges  was  still 
unpleasartt.  it  had  to  be  admitted  that  there 
were  no  flrth  columnists  in  Russia  in  1941. 

And  thDUgh  Russia's  dictatorial  methods 
were  as  unsavory  as  ever  to  American,  they 
found  mt;igatlng  circumstances.  They  rea- 
soned: A  lation  so  full  of  zest  for  the  future 
has  not  h  id  its  spirit  broken;  a  people  which 
has  fouglit  so  ma'znificently  for  its  country 
must  lov<  it.  True.  Russia  had  compalgned 
against  ;he  churches,  but  the  Russian 
churches  seem  to  be  back  in  business. 

Even  t  lat  perennial  embarrassment,  the 
Cominteiii.  turned  out  to  be  more  of  a  wasp 
than  a  dfve  bomber,  for  It  never  came  close 
to  decisite  political  power. 

Suppoa;.  now.  we  draw  a  line  under  all 
the  breat  i-taking  plusses  and  minuses  of  our 
experienc »  with  Russia  to  see  what  we  have. 
The  dil  'erence  in  political  philosophy  seems 
to  be  pel  manent.  Russia  Is  a  scciallst  dic- 
tatorship. Having  survived  in  the  days  of 
its  despef-ate  weakness.  It  Is  not  likely  to  be 
abandonid  in  triumph. 

Americii  is  a  capitalist  democracy.  Its  tra- 
dition of  free  government  under  civil  liberty 
has  weat  lered  a  century  and  a  half  of  strife 
and  eme-ged  stronger. 

Can  t\fo  such  different  Ideologies  live  and 
work  together  in  the  family  of  nations?  Ob- 
viously tiey  can.  because  they  are  doing  so. 
But  can    hey  continue  to  do  so? 

Here  ^  e  venture  Into  the  realm  of  opinion. 
I   think  1  hey  can. 

Each  lation  has  a  hard  streak  of  realism 
In  Its  thinking  that  saves  it  from  pursuing 
even  its  most  cherished  Ideals  to  dangerous 
extremes.  Russia  tried  world  revolution  for 
20  years.  It  didn't  work.  So.  when  she 
says  sheJno  longer  Intends  to  "reform  "  the 
United  $tates.  it  seems  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve he^.  America,  once  morally  Insistent 
that  all  countries  must  have  democratic  rule, 
seems  at  out  ready  to  deal  with  the  fact  that 
some  cointries  don't  want  It. 

Both  iiatlons  has  sufficient  opportunities  at 
home  to  keep  them  occupied  for  all  the  fore- 
seeable f  uture.  Both  desperately  desire  peace. 
Both  see  m  r?ady  to  throw  dead-weiqht  dogma 
overboai  d  if  necessary  to  get  it.  Russia  has 
made  several  tentative  moves  toward  greater 
civil  liberty  and  private  incentive.  America 
moves  V  )ward  extracting;  a  greater  social  use- 
fulness from  her  resources. 

But  tie  essential  thing  for  the  future  Is 
that  th«  two  nations  stop  fearing  each  other. 
We  kno'v  well  enough  that  Russia  has  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  us.  As  long  as  we  make 
democracy  w^rk.  at  home,  we  have  little  to 
fear  fron  communism. 
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hat's  Wrong  With  Congress? 


SNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THl  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  November  20  (legislative  day  of 
iMonday.  October  29) .  1945 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President, 
the  able  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Bridges]  has  written  an  interesting 
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article  entitled  "What's  Wrong  With 
Congress?"  which  appears  in  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  Pageant  magazine.  I  feel 
certain  that  those  who  are  giving 
thought  to  this  question  will  find  the 
article  of  great  interest,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHATS    WRONG     VnTH     CONGRESS? 

(By  Bttus  Bribcxs,  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire ) 

"The  trouble  with  Congress  Is.  briefly.  Con- 
gressmen. Their  two  main  Interests — get- 
ting reelected  and  lining  their  pockets — shut 
out  everything  eise.  They  are  lazy  and  over- 
paid; they  have  It  soft.  The  lobbyists  write 
our  laws,  and.  in  a  way,  that  is  fortunate, 
for  Congressmen  are  numbskulls.  They  are 
windbags.  Obstructionists.  And  worse. 
Only  a  vigilant  press  deters  them  from  loot- 
ing the  Treasury." 

These  charges  against  Congress  are  voiced 
on  all  sides  and  by  all  kinds  of  people.  They 
are  very  Interesting.     But  they  are  not  true. 

Something  is  wrong  with  Congress — radi- 
cally wrong.  So  much  so  that  one  Congress- 
man has  publicly  expressed  doubt  that  "Con- 
gress can  much  longer  function,  or  even  sur- 
vive. If  It  goes  on  the  way  It  has  been  going 
In  the  past  decade." 

But  the  charges  many  people  make  tigalnst 
Congress  are  based  on  lack  of  knowledge.  As 
an  example,  during  a  recent  speech.  I  was 
Interrupted  by  a  booming  voice  from  the 
rear  of  the  auditorium.  Would  I  please  re- 
port the  present  status  of  the  bill  known  as 
H.  R.  7509?  1  replied  that  I  was  not  familiar 
With  the  bin  or  Its  status. 

"I  always  thought  you  fellows  In  Washing- 
ton didn't  know  what  you  were  doing," 
boomed  my  heckler.     "Now  I'm  s^^re  of  It." 

Now  the  fact  Is  that  during  the  last  Con- 
gress nearly  9.000  bills  and  resolutions  were 
Introduced  and  nearly  a  thousand  became 
law.  No  Congressman  can  be  familiar  with 
more  than  a  hundred  or  so. 

Not  long  ago  a  returning  soldier  visited  the 
Senate,  expecting  to  witness  the  cla?h  and  fire 
of  debate.  Instead,  he  said  that  be  found  a 
half-filled  Chamber  of  grayheads  doing  noth- 
ing and  that  one  was  droning  about  Senate 
etiquette:  the  rest  read,  doodled,  dozed,  or 
gabbed.  The  soldier  left  In  disgust.  "So 
this,"  said  he,  "Is  what  we've  been  fighting 
for." 

Our  disillusioned  veteran  did  not  know 
that  most  of  the  important  business  of  Con- 
gress Is  handled  In  committees  meeting  at  the 
same  time  as  the  regular  session.  On  an 
average  day  little  happens  on  the  floor  of 
either  House  except  formal  voting  and  house- 
keeping routine.  Interesting  and  spirited 
debate  takes  place  only  on  occasion. 

Now  let's  face  this  matter  of  congressional 
caliber.  I  admit  that  Congress  has  Its  quota 
of  blowhards.  dullards,  snoops,  self-seekers, 
publicity  hounds,  soreheads,  and  crackpots. 
So  has  your  town  council,  probably,  and  your 
lodge  or  your  sewing  circle.  So  has  any  siz- 
able group  of  people. 

Human  nature  Is  a  factor  we  cant  do  much 
about.  We  may  as  well  turn  our  attention  to 
faults  we  can  attempt  to  cure. 

But  the  caliber  of  Congress  as  a  whole  needs 
no  apology.  Its  ethics  and  abilities  are  far 
higher  than  the  general  run  of  folk  can  boast. 
This  statement  Is  not  mere  self -congratula- 
tion. It  is  the  opinion  of  as  objective  a  body 
■s  the  American  Political  Science  Association, 
rendered  after  study. 

"We  have  been  most  favorably  impressed." 
the  association  reports,  "with  the  Integrity 
and  Intelligence,  the  conscientiousness  and 
courage,  of  the  Members  of  Congress  with 
whom  we  have  conferred  in  the  coiu-se  of  our 
Inquiry." 


What.  then.  '  Is  wrons  with  Congre»? 
Plenty. 

Congress  is  In  the  poslUon  of  an  over- 
worked traffic  cop.  with  some  of  the  heaviest 
legislative  traffic  in  history  coming  down  the 
pike — world  security,  price  control,  reemploy- 
ment, taxation,  reconversion,  and  the  Inter- 
national bank. 

A  legislative  traffic  Jam  of  appalling  pro- 
portions is  possible. 

RepresenUtlve  A.  S.  Mixx  McontONrr  puu 
It  this  way:  "Congress  ts  trying  to  run  the 
world's  largest  establishment  as  it«  board  at 
directors.  •  •  •  Yet  this  mighty  buslneos. 
about  100  times  as  great  as  Ford,  General 
Motors,  and  General  Elecuic  rolled  Into  one, 
is  being  run  by  directors  who  are  obliged 
to  sit  on  an  old-fashioned  high  stool  and 
in  an  antiquated  ledger  scribble  notes  with 
a  qtilll  pen.  Not  even  a  board  of  geniuses 
could  possibly  run  General  Motors  vrtthout 
modern  mechanical  aids,  a  thorougheolng 
modernization,  and  adequate  personnel." 

Through  Its  Joint  Committee  on  Organi- 
tttlon.  Congress  brings  a  damning  list  of 
complaints  against  Itself.  It  is  Inexcusably 
slow.  Its  lack  of  teamwork  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  sometimes  interferes  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Government.  Congress  is 
poorly  informed,  lacks  leadership,  has  no 
over-all  program.  Its  committees  overlap  and 
contrad.ct  one  another.  Its  legislation  is 
often  vague.  dllBcult  to  administer. 

Why?  Mainly  because  the  system  con- 
ceived in  1789  Is  Inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
modern  America.  The  Congress  of  1789 
served  13  States  with  about  4.000.000  people, 
and  ran  the  whole  Government  for  a  year  on 
$426,000.  Our  dealings  with  foreign  nations 
were,  by  today's  standards,  negligible.  Do- 
mestic problems  were  scarcely  more  compli- 
cated. During  the  next  160  years,  America 
multlpUed  her  population  by  35.  her  Budget 
by  200.000,  and  stretched  her  borders  across 
a  continent.  She  assumed  world  leadership 
In  diplomacy  and  fought  two  World  Wars. 

Few  steps  were  taken  to  help  Congress 
keep  pace  with  the  times.  As  Congress  grew 
to  an  unwieldy  body  of  96  Senators  and  435 
Representatives,  most  of  the  constructive 
work  was  transferred  from  the  floor  to  com- 
mittee rooms.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  cover  each  si>eclallzed  field  of  government, 
and  make  recommendations  to  their  House 
as  a  whole. 

As  government  grew  more  complex,  the 
number  of  committees  increased.  Pinally 
each  Congreasman  belonged  to  so  many  com- 
mittees that  specialization  became  Impos- 
sible. Instead  of  Introducing  the  research 
methods  that  made  modern  btisiness  pos- 
sible. Congress  clung  to  postcolonial  proce- 
duies. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Ideals  of  the 
founders  must  now  go  by  the  board  In  a 
sweeping  reorganization?  On  the  contrary. 
It  means  that  reorganization  is  necessary  to 
preserve  those  very  ideals.  Successful  rep- 
resentative government  demands  well-in- 
formed representatives.  As  matters  stand, 
the  average  Congressman  simply  hasn't  time 
to   t>e  as  well-informed  as  he  should. 

A  Congressman's  day  usually  begins  before 
8.  From  the  time  he  arrives  at  his  office, 
his  phone  is  almost  constantly  a-jangle. 
Most  of  these  calls  require  bis  personal  at- 
tention— so  many  that  he  can  scarcely  carry 
on  more  than  10  minutes  of  uninterrupted 
work.  There  is  usually  at  least  1  caller  in 
the  anteroom;  sometimes  there  are  20  or  30. 

Between  the  phone  and  the  visitors  your 
Congressman  must  make  time  for  his  mail. 
It  is  a  rare  congressional  office  that  finds 
fewer  than  5  letters  in  the  morning  mail; 
Important  public  issues  may  boost  this  to 
1,000  or  more. 

The  mayor  of  an  important  city  reports  a 
coal  famine — will  the  Congressman  take 
steps?  A  manufacturer  will  go  to  the  wall 
unless  his  celling  price  is  raised — what  can 
be  done?     A  passport  must  be  expedited;   a 
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naturalization  caae  must  have  attention:  a 
Federal  building  back  home  needa  repair — 
what,  dear  Mr.  Congreaaman.  can  you  do  for 

us? 

Some  Ciiiigri— ■iin  resent  such  eiTand-boy 
work;  national  legislators,  they  feel,  should 
tend  exclusively  to  national  legislation. 
Others  argue  that  citizens  are  entitled  to 
the  services  of  a  friendly  ambassador  In 
Washington.  Chie  thing  is  certain:  such 
work  now  consumes  between  half  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  legislator's  time. 

The  social  life  of  W.-uhington  has  been 
called  frivolous,  but  much  of  it  Is  In  line  of 
duty.  'Visitors  from  home  and  overseas  have 
information  vital  to  the  Congressman's  Job. 
and  they  must  be  decently  entertained.  As 
absence  may  be  interpreted  as  a  snub,  a 
Congressman  several  times  each  week  must 
attend  luncheon,  reception,  or  meeting. 

He  must,  of  course,  attend  sessions  of  the 
branch  to  which  he  was  elected,  and  par- 
ticipate In  Its  business.  His  committee  work 
is  of  first  importance,  for  Congrress  often  acts 
on  committee  decisions  with  little  or  no  fur- 
ther inquiry.  Your  average  Senator  serves 
on  five  or  six  conunlttees.  your  Representa- 
tive on  three.  The  more  important,  commit- 
tees deal  with  matters  of  great  importance. 
Somehow  your  Congres-sman  must  cram  into 
his  head  the  salient  facu  on  each  of  these 
questions,  digest  them  and  arrive  at  a 
statesmanlike  decision. 

Let  me  hastily  add.  in  the  light  of  certain 
lunatic  performances,  that  there  are  com- 
mittees and  committees.  Almost  any  re- 
sourceful Congressman  or  Senator  can  get 
a  special  conunlttee  or  subcommitee  Ap- 
pointed, and  use  it  to  ride  his  own  pet 
hobby.  Sometimes  this  result  in  outstand- 
ing public  service,  as  in  the  case!  of  the 
famous  Truman  committee.  Sometimes  it 
end  in  a  wild  witch-hunt — and  the  level- 
headed majority  of  Congressmen  deplore  the 
fact  as  whole-heartedly  as  anyone  else  does. 

The  real  legislative  work  is  done  In  the 
standing  commMtees.  It  Is  hard,  sober,  un- 
spectacular. It  absorbs  your  Congressman's 
best  thought  and  effort. 

Time,  in  Congress,  is  always  too  short. 
"As  a  lawj'er  in  public  practice."  one  Con- 
gresfman  said.  "Id  put  months  of  study  into 
an  Important  case.  Here  we  must  decide  Is- 
sues sometimes  after  an  hour  or  two  of  bear- 
ings.   I'm  amazed  we  do  as  well  as  we  do." 

This  murderous  pressure  of  time,  combined 
With  the  lack  of  an  expert  congressional 
permanent  staff  of  investigators,  plays  Into 
the  hands  of  pressure  groups.  To  make  up 
his  mind,  a  man  needs  facts.  These  the 
lobbies  are  always  willing  to  provide.  But 
they  are  their  facts.  Members  of  Congress 
do  not  have  proper  facilities  for  getting  or 
checking  their  own  facts. 

The  pace  is  literally  killing.  During  the 
paft  few  years  we  have  lost  some  of  our 
ablest  legislators  to  chronic  overwork. 
Francis  T.  Maloney  of  Connecticut.  Charles 
L.  McNary  of  Washington.  Pat  Harrison  of 
MLssisslppl,  Alvah  Adams  of  Colorado,  and 
Joe  Robinson  are  among  tlie  men  who  have 
been  stricken  by  the  excessive  demands  of 
their  Jobs  and  their  own  conscientious  efforts. 

Unless  a  C<mgTessman  or  Scnat»r  has  an 
Independent  Income  he  is  chronically  broke. 
Of  his  $10,000  a  year,  the  Government  takes 
back  about  25  percent  as  income  taxes  On 
the  remaining  $7,500  he  must  maintain  a 
home  In  his  Stale,  another  in  Washington 
and  live  In  a  manner  fitting  his  poaitlon.  He 
pays  for  his  own  long-distance  phone  tolls, 
and  for  the  frequently  necessary  tr'ps  (ex- 
cept for  one  round  trip  borne  each  session). 

If,  through  Spartan  economy,  he  gets  by, 
bis  position  is  still  less  secure  than  that  of 
any  other  occupation  demanding  comparable 
ability.  When  a  man  enters  Congress  he  kMes 
contact  with  the  business  world.  The  most 
fruitftil  years  of  his  life  go  to  Government 
service.  When  they're  Bp>ent,  he  has  In  sight 
neither  a  job  nor  (alone  among  Government 
employees)   a  pension. 
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T:, .-  l«k<l«  some':::  ■•■■  ;  .-. 
A  ■*c.i-kn<"'wn  MtKi  :•■>:.•♦•< 'f-ii  : 
of  Cotigrc  -  ■'^<:   ■■'■'•'  ;;■«■-;    ,:    '  ■•  p. :.'>•. 

M'.i,..--'-iilly   a.-'Ui;K      'I  ik-:     •      a   ij./-pi'.rt».   it 
und  that  h.-  '    >;:     •    t  ■      »  near  alcohol, 
bu       '  ifferlnK    Irom   acuie   malnutrltlor 

AN!  who    had    served    Congresa    m<    '^ 

than  20  )ears  recently  died  not  leaving  suffi- 
cient funds  to  ship  the  body  home. 

Men  who  work  under  such  condUlona  do 
not  do  their  best.  Moreover,  there  Is  danger 
that  the  Senate  will  become  a  millionaires 
elub  and  the  Hotwe  a  coupon-clippers  lounge, 
■tmply  because  no  one  else  can  afford  to  take 
such  Jobs.  This  would  be  a  severe  blow  to 
American  democracy. 

But  while  the  outlook  Is  gloomy.  It  Is  not 
by  any  means  hopeless.     Moet  of  the  needed 
remedies  could  be  applied  by  Congress  itself. 
The  first  group  of  suggested  reforms  alnns 
at  facilitating  the  business  of  Congress  as  a 
whole      Tiie  committee  structure  should  be 
r^organlred.     Tlie    present   eighty-odd   com- 
mittees (in  both  Houses  I  should  be  reduced 
to  about  30.  roughly  15  to  each  House.    Each 
committee  should  be  planned  to  coincide  with 
an  opposite  number  in  the  other  Hcuse  and 
a  major  department  of  the  executive  branch. 
This   would   enable  responsible   Members  of 
the    Senate,    the    House    and    the    Executive 
to   plan   together   In   each   field    of    govern- 
ment 

Bach  committee  should  be  .jrovlded  with 
Ita  own  staff  of  Investigators  and  other 
specialists,  at  salaries  that  will  attract  flrst- 
rnte  brains  Part  of  this  staff  shculd  be 
hired  and  directed  by  the  minority  members 
of  the  ciimmittee,  since  a  vigorous  and  well- 
informed  opposition  la  essential  to  n  democ- 
racy The  legislative  legal  staff  should  ba 
enl!irk;ed 

Members  of  the  Cabinet  should  nppear  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  House  at  stated  Intervals, 
and  on  special  request,  to  rejxjrt  on  the  work 
of  their  rt"nHrimen»s  These  sessions  would 
be  to  '  •.  xtlon  and  not  to  heckle. 

Go\.  .      '   should   be   correlated 

with  Ctovernmeni  Income  Todny  one  set 
of  coneressional  committees  spends  money 
and  another  set  collects  it.  with  no  effective 
collaboration  between  the  two  Appropria- 
tions are  voted  piecemeal;  nobody  ever 
knows  our  total  expenditure  until  all  appro- 
priations bills  are  In.  Joint  meetings  of 
committees  and  agencies  concerned  with 
spending  money,  and  those  concerned  with 
raising  It.  would  do  much  to  put  c  ur  national 
finances  in  order.  Streamlined  In  org'^nlza- 
tlon.  richer  In  facilities  and  relieved  of  non- 
•fsentlpls.  Congress  would  soon  become  a  far 
more  effective  tool  of  the  peoples  will. 

A  second  group  of  proposed  refortns  alm«« 
to  unburden  the  Individual  Congressman  ct 
the  needless  har^ssments  that  now  beset 
him.  Tnx  d'Kluctlon'*  for  nnfessionril  ex- 
penses should  be  allowed  Congressmen,  as 
they  are  allowed  other  businessmen.  The 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  should  cover 
Congressmen.  Salaries  should  be  raised  to 
at  least  $15,000 

Prrsldent  Truman,  a  congressional  veteran, 
is  emphatic  on  this  point,  asserting  that 
Conrreysmen  should  receive  between  $15,000 
and  $25  000  a  year.  He  tells  how.  as  a  Sen- 
ator, he  had  to  make  hUs  wife  his  secretary  to 
assist  him  and  to  meet  his  bills.  Though 
she  was  a  good  secretary,  neither  of  them 
liked  tl-ls  resorting  to  subterfuge. 

E.ich  Senator  and  Congressman  should  have 
an  executive  assistant  who  could  relieve  him 
of  the  "errund-b  iy"  functions  which  con- 
stituents  demand    and   expect. 

If  these  reforms  are  all  that  Is  necessary, 
and  If  most  of  them  can  be  achieved  by  act 
of  Congress,  why.  It  may  be  asked,  hasn't 
Congress  already  put  them  Into  effect? 

There  are  two  reasons.    One  Is  the  Inert i a 
of  tradition.    People.  Including  Congressir.t  ■. 
resist  change     As  Jefferson  put  It.  "It  t  .k'  s 
time  to  persuade  men  to  do  even  what  i-  '.    r 
their  own  good."* 


T  .-  =,  :.  I  reason  is  congressionai  st-tisi- 
.,...•  ;  .ullclty.  Early  in  1942  Congresa 
did  amend  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act 
to  include  its  own  Members.  The  public, 
which  had  never  been  told  the  circumstances, 
wns  up  In  arms.  Newspapers  whipped  out  at 
f  "outrageous  pension  grab."  Congress, 
.uatead  of  explaining  Itself,  retired  to  nurse 
its  Injured  fingers,  and  for  2  years  took  no 
further  steps  to  rescue  itself.  Members  of 
Congress  take  pride  in  their  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  duty.  They  are  now  beginning 
to  realize,  however,  that  even  patriots  are 
more  effective  when  solvent. 

Any  economy  objections  to  congressional 
streamlining  are  spurious,  for  Congress,  fi- 
nancially speaking,  is  the  poor  relation  of 
government.  The  entire  cost  of  Congress  Is 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  the  Department 
of  Indian  Affairs.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  600  lawyers  In  It^  employ;  the 
Senate  has  4.  the  Hcuse  6. 

For  months  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress,  under  the  Inspired 
leadership  of  Senator  Robeht  M.  La  Follette. 
Jr.,  as  chairman,  and  Representative  A.  S. 
Mike  Monroney  as  vice  chairman,  has  been 
receiving  testimony.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
committee's  recommendations  will  be 
promptly  translated  Into  action. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


KoN.  JOHN  J.  >?AKK"'AN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  20.  1945 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  18  I  participaled  in  the  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio,  town  meetinjr  in  a  forum 
on  the  subject  of  universal  military 
training.  I  include  my  opening  remarks, 
as  follows: 

SHALL    WI     HAVE    UNIVERSAL     MILITARY 

TKAINING    NOW? 

(Opening  remarks  of  Congressman  John  J. 
SPARKMAN  on  Columbus  town  meeting  pro- 
gram. November  18,  1945) 
Within  our  generation   the  United  States 
has  had  to  fight  In  two  terrible  wars.     The 
First  World  War  Involved  a  great  part  of  the 
civilized  world.     The  one  which  we  have  Just 
recently  concluded  victoriously  touched  prac- 
tlcr.Uy  every  known  spot  of  the  globe.     Both 
of  these  wars  were  won  by  the  manpower  and 
Industrial  might  of  America. 

In  the  First  World  War  we  had  more  than 
two  and  a  half  years  within  which  to  take 
notice  and  to  get  ready.  Even  then  we  went 
Into  that  war  woefully  unprepared. 

In  the  recent  war  we  had  more  than  3  years 
from  the  time  of  Munich  In  which  to  get 
ready  to  fight  the  fire  that  was  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  day  by  day  to  our  shores. 
We  went  into  this  war  better  prepared  than 
in  1917,  and  yet  we  were  knocked  off  our 
balance  by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  and  were  dar.gerously  near 
defeat  many  times  after  that  attack. 

Had  we  been  in  front  of  the  German  blitz. 
I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  our  fate  would 
have  been  In  any  way  different  from  that  of 
Poland.  France,  and  the  Low  Countries. 

Twice  we  have  been  extremely  fortunate. 
Time  has  been  our  great  ally.  We  cannot 
gamble  on  that  being  t-ue  a?aln.  In  fact, 
general  opinion  seencLi  to  hold  that  the  next 
war.  if  there  is  to  be  one.  will  come  with  a 
suddenness  that  will  surpass  that  of  Pearl 
Harbor.  Most  likely  we  shall  never  again 
have  2' 2  years  In  which  to  get  ready. 


The  obJe«jtlve  of  universal  military  training 
Is  national  secvurlty.  I  know  that  many 
people  argwe  that  other  benefits  are  to  be 
derived  from  such  training,  benefits  to  the 
boys  themselves  and  benefits  to  the  country 
as  a  whole.  The  fact  remains,  nevertheless, 
that  these  benefits  are  Incidental  and  that 
the  real  objective  Is  national  security. 

Under  a  properly  conceived  universal  mil- 
itary trailing  program,  we  would  have  at 
all  times  aBarge  reserve  of  our  trained  young 
men  ready  [to  take  their  places  Immediately 
In  case  of  an  emergency  and  to  do  their  re- 
spective Jobs  in  defending  our  shores,  our 
homes,  aiid  our  Institutions.  The  long 
period  of  training  that  has  heretofore  been 
required  bj  us  to  put  units  In  the  field  would 
be  eliminated. 

When  I  j  speak  of  units,  I  do  not  mean 
simply  Inlantry  divisions.  I  mean  every 
kind  of  uiit  that  may  be  required  to  fight 
in  the  warp  of  the  future  regardless  of  what 
weapons  \4e  may  have  or  what  the  require- 
ments for  I  defense  may  be. 

Because  iof  the  discovery  of  atomic  energy 
and  the  liianner  of  using  It  for  explosives 
In  the  cloiing  days  of  the  recent  war.  many 
people  argiie  that  military  training  is  a  thing 
of  the  pasf.  I  think  there  could  be  no  more 
dan gerotis [thing  than  for  people  to  feel  that 
because  wfc  have  the  secret  of  the  atomic 
bomb  we  [are  safe  for  all  time  to  come. 
Such  a  feeling  is  one  of  false  security  and 
tremendoijsly  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the 
Nation,  "the  same  Is  true  of  the  other  ex- 
treme. Tie  atomic  bomb  may  change  the 
type  of  WI  rfare  Just  as  did  the  Ironclad  ship 
In  Its  daj.  the  airplane  more- recently,  and 
the  blitz  »dopled  by  the  Germans  to  show 
the  way  In  the  recent  war.  However,  scien- 
tists best  prepared  to  know  do  not  envision 
a  total  dettuctlon  of  a  nation  or  its  people 
by  atoml^  b:)mb8.  Certainly,  a  nation  as 
big  as  ou»8  cannot  be  destroyed  at  a  single 
blow.  We  shall  need  our  young  men  trained 
in  such  I  way  that  they  can  arise  to  any 
emcrgenc;  .  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  uni- 
versal ml  itary  training  has  now  become  a 
necessity. 

Much  af  the  distrust  In  universal  military 
training  (  rises  from  confused  thinking  cr  a 
lack  of  pr  .'per  conception.  Many  people  can 
see  only  I  lie  old  militaristic  type  of  training 
such  as  virious  European  nations  have  ubCd. 
I  certain!  r  agree  that  that  kind  of  a  program 
will  not  V  ork  in  America  and  I  for  one  would 
never  adiocate  or  support  It. 

It  is  m;  Idea  that  we  can  work  out  a  train- 
ing systei  a  in  this  country  that  will  be  truly 
American  and  acceptable  to  the  American 
people.  To  do  this.  I  would  recommend  the 
following  requirements; 

I.  A  niinimum  of  military  control.  Of 
course,  t  le  program  must  be  developed  in 
such  a  lay  that  it  will  meet  military  re- 
quiremer  ts.  but  in  order  to  steer  clear  of 
milltarisia.  which  is  wholly  uni.cceptable  to 
Americai  s,  the  program  should  be  prepared 
and,  insc  far  as  practicable,  sdministered  un- 
der civil:  an  control. 

II.  It  hould  be  set  up  In  such  a  way  as 
to  provic  e  a  minimum  Interference  with  the 
normal  ife  and  schooling  of  a  boy.  This 
can  be  d  one  by  making  the  cge  for  training 
flexible  In  order  that  the  boy  himself  may 
have  a  certain  option  as  to  the  time  of  tak- 
ing his    raining. 

III.  Tl  le  training  should  be  integrated  with 
the  noriial  educational  prcgfam.  This  crii 
be  done  without  losing  effectiveness  as  to 
military  preparedness  and  yet  In  such  a  way 
as  to  pr(  vent  the  loss  of  a  year  from  a  boy's 
life  and  I  schooling. 

rv.  The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised 
to  make  certain  that  suflQcient.  numbers  are 
trained  In  all  of  the  various  skills  and  tech- 
niques af  modern  war  and  modern  weapons. 
As  a  coBollary.  we  must  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  la  the  development  of  weapons  and 
In  the  jdeslgnlng  of  methods  of  warfa.e. 
This  calls  for  continued   scientific   research 
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and  development.  It  callc  &lx)  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  plan  of  industrial  mo- 
bilization whereby  the  great  Industrial  might 
of  America  can  be  converted  quickly,  if  need 
be.  to  the  production  of  materials  of  war. 

V.  The  civilian  components  of  our  Na- 
tional Army,  that  is.  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Reserve  element*,  should  be  used  fully 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  a  place  in  which 
the  boys  after  completing  training  may  fit. 

Adoption  of  a  program  such  as  I  have  out- 
lined does  not  mean  that  we  are  getting 
ready  to  fight  any  nation.  As  it  happens,  we 
are  now  the  mightiest  nation  of  the  world. 
We  have  made  commitments  under  the  Char- 
ter of  Nations  and  have  agreed  to  do  certain 
things  through  the  Security  Council.  The 
nations  of  the  world  looked  to  us  once  before 
for  carrying  out  similar  commitments.  We 
failed  miserably  then.  The  great  nations 
of  the  world  are  wondering  if  we  shall  fail 
again.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  con- 
vince them  of  our  good  faith  now  is  by  stay- 
ing strong  enough  to  carry  out  whatever 
obligations  may  be  ours  as  one  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Seciu-ity  Council. 

I  yield  to  no  one  In  my  advocacy  of  and 
confidence  in  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Security  Council.  I  think  It  Is  the  hope  of 
the  world  in  maintaining  peace  in  the  years 
that  are  ahead  and  I  am  optimistic  enough 
to  believe  that  it  can  be  made  to  work  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  In  order  to  get  It  started, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  back  It  up  with 
armed  force  If  necessary.  The  great  weak- 
ness of  the  old  League  of  Nations  was  that 
no  one  had  power  to  enforce  Its  mandates. 

Many  people  think  that  a  universal  mili- 
tary training  program  would  obligate  us 
forever.  My  own  view  U  that  it  need  not  be 
permanent.  Personally.  I  lock  with  much 
hope  toward  the  establiaihmcni  of  a  com- 
mission within  the  Security  Council  with 
the  right  of  full  inspection,  not  only  as  to 
the  production  of  the  atomic  bomba  and 
weapons  capable  of  mass  destauctlon.  but  of 
all  weapons  of  war  and  with  a  right  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Security  Council  a  reduction  from 
time  to  time  in  armaments.  If  we  can  woik 
this  out.  we  can  i«ok  forward  to  the  time 
when  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  u3  main- 
tain a  large  reserve  of  trained  men.  Then, 
we  can  do  without  universal  military  train- 
ing. Until  that  time,  however,  the  safety  of 
the  Nation  requires  It. 

It  Is  interesting  to  read  the  Gallup  Poll 
on  this  subject  published  on  November 
18.  1945,  as  follows: 

CALLt'P       POLL       MStTLTS MlLLIT.UlT       TRAINING 

SENTIMENT     RISING 

Princeton,  N.  J  .  November  17  —Public  ap- 
proval of  peacetime  military  training  for 
young  men  has  reached  an  all-lime  hich. 

The  latest  survey  conducted  bv  the  In- 
stitute, covering  the  period  November  2  to  12, 
finds  that  3  out  of  every  4  peisons  (75  per- 
<^nt)  polled  from  coast  to  c^ast  say  they 
approve  the  Idea  of  a  training  program. 

This  compares  with  70  percent  anproval  in 
a  poll  In  late  October,  shortly  before  Presi- 
den  Truman  sent  a  message  to  Congress  in 
which  he  asked  for  a  training  bill. 

Opposition  to  the  proposal,  the  survev 
finds,  totals  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  voting  population  sampl.Kl.  However 
vocal  and  articulate,  this  mlncirlty  Is  small, 
while  opinion  approving  the  rneesure  Is  of 
even  more  overwhelming  proixjrtions  now 
than  it  was  during  the  war. 

The  vote  in  the  poll  follows: 

"In  the  future,  do  you  think  every  nble- 
bodied  young  man  should  be  required  to 
take  military  and  naval  iralr.ing  for  one 
year?" 

No 
yp»  Ho  opinion 

(percent)    (percent)    (pcrcrnt) 
Late  October...  70  24  6 

Today. ...75  jj  4 


f 


The  75  percent  vote  today  for  peacetime 
military  Ualning  is  higher  than  the  vote  tn 
favor  of  a  selective  service  draft  was  Just 
before  that  bill  was  passed  In  the  summer 
of  1940.  A  poll  then  found  68  percent  in 
favor  of  selective  service. 

Todays  survey  is  the  tenth  In  3  yrars  to 
find  a  substantial  sentiment  In  favor  of  the 
peacetime  training  measure.  The  trend 
through  the  years,  as  shown  In  polls  on  a 
question  similar  to  tliat  reported  today,  fol- 
lows ; 
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A  new  survey  Is  under  way  to  test  the 
effect  upon  public  opinion  of  testimony  being 
heard  for  and  against  the  bill  by  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee. 

The  majority  of  voters  favoring  peacetime 
training— which  would  Involve  personal 
sacrifices  for  many— have  not  marched  on 
Washington  to  present  ultimatums  to  Con- 
gress or  .staged  rallies  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol— any  more  than  did  the  majorities 
who  fsvored  the  selective  service  draft  in 
1»40.  which  called  for  sacrifices  while  the 
Natiou  was  sUll  at  peace,  or  the  levying  of 
taxes  on  a  broader  scale  in  warUme.  or  any 
of  the  otiier  far-reaching  measures  of  recent 
years. 

It  u  not  the  custom  for  citlMns  to  go  down 
to  Washington  to  demand  that  they  be  made 
to  sacrifice.  But — and  it  is  an  impurUur. 
but — that  does  not  mean  they  are  unwilling 
to  accept  whst  is  asked  ot  them. 

Two  arguments  often  raised  in  connection 
with  peacetime  training  are  that  It  might 
give  rise  to  a  dangerous  military  caste  In 
this  country,  and  that  with  millions  of 
trained  fighters  in  reserve  the  chances  of 
our  getting  into  a  war  might  be  increased. 

Both  these  Ideas  were  tested  on  the  public 
In  today's  poll,  with  the  following  result: 

"Do  you  think  that  giving  military  train- 
ing in  this  country  will  result  in  a  group 
being  formed  of  military  men  who  will  try 
to  have  too  much  power?" 

Percen t 

Yes 21 

No 62 

No  opinion... 17 

"If  the  young  men  of  this  country  receive 
this  training,  do  you  think  the  chances  of 
otir  getting  into  another  war  are  increased 
or  decreased?" 

Percent 

Increased 12 

Decreased.. 59 

Would  make  no  difference 23 

No  opinion 6 

In  commenting  on  public  opinion  in  a 
democracy,  James  Bryce,  the  historian,  ob- 
served : 

"Such  is  the  din  of  voices  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  cry  prevails,  which  Is  swelled 
by  many,  which  only  by  a  few  throats." 

The  function  of  the  institute  is  to  deter- 
mine what  the  aentlments  of  the  voting 
public  are.  As  a  fact-finding  organization 
it  has  no  interest  in  the  qtiestion  of  whether 
a  youth  training  law  ought  or  otight  not  to 
be  passed. 

Another  Int€i*esting  poll  wa.s  published 
Just  yesterday,  taken  by  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  covering  Iowa.    It  follows: 


THE  IOWA   POLI. MtUraXT    TmAININC   SCTPOKTrD 

BT   BOTH    TOtTTHS    AND   ADtTLTs 

Des  Moinss.  Iowa. — Compulsory  millUry 
training  as  propoaed  to  Congresc  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  is  favored  by  66  percent  of 
Iowa's  adulU  and  79  percent  of  Iowa's  15-  to 
17-year-old  boys,  a  recent  Iowa  poll  reveals. 

About    69    percent — 10    percent    less    than 

the  Whole  sample— of  the  youth  whose  lam- 
ilie.s  Include  World  War  I  and  II  veterans 
are  favorable  to  the  plan. 

The  following  questions  reflect  favorable 
Iowa  opinion  ou  compulsory  mUltary  train- 
ing: 

"Should  Congrees  pass  a  law  requiring 
military  training  for  all  young  men  between 
ages  17  and  20.  a&  recommended  by  Prciideni 
Truman?  ■ 

Men         Women         Boys 
(Percent)  (Percent)  (Percent) 

Tes 68  63  79 

No 28  S2  20      , 

No  opinion 4  5  1 

"Regarding  the  ages  for  military  training, 
which  would  be  better— requiring  training 
between  17  and  20  or  between  17  and  24?' 

,  Men        Women        Boys 
,     (Percent)  (Percent)  i^Percrni) 

17-20... 73  79  82 

17-24 21  18  16 

No  opinion. 6  3  2 

"Under  Truman's  plan  for  military  train- 
ing, only  thoae  physically  disqualified  would 
be  exempt.  Do  you  approve  or  do  you  fetl 
Uiere   should   be   other   exemptions?" 

Men        Women        Boy!> 

(Prrernt)  (Prrcent)  tPrrcent) 

Approve 66  62  66 

8h<nild    be   other 

exemptions...  27  29  30 

No  opinion 7  9  4 

"In  his  message  to  CongrtM  Tniman  said 
wo  must  have  reserve  sUeugth  on  land,  im 
the  sea,  and  in  the  air  t>ecau8e  of  our  obli- 
gations under  the  United  Nations  Charier. 
Do  you  agree  or  dlasigree?" 

Men         Women         Boyt 
(Pereent)  (Percent)  (Percent) 

Agree 82  86  91 

Disagree 11  5  6 

No  opinion 7  9  4 

Iowa's  opinion  on  military  training  is  about 
the  same  as  last  June  when  65  percent  of 
adulu  and  77  percent  of  the  youth  approved 
some   sort   of  postwar  military   training. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesdajf,  November  14,  1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  the  American  people  are  crying  out 
against  the  Increasingly  wild  speculation 
in  the  sale  of  new  homes.  This  indigna- 
tion has  tjeen  voiced  by  many  editorial 
writers  recently,  but  none  have  expre.^sed 
it  more  clearly  than  the  editor  of  the 
Bryan  (Tex.)  Eagle.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  CoNctsssiOHAL 
Record.  I  would  like  to  in.sert  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  that  newspaper: 


wrw  Houx  nuci» 
Admittedly  there  U  danger,  for  a.  time  at 
least  of  rank  »!:eculatlon  In  the  sale  of  new 
borne*  coMtrucned  by  builder*  of  a  specula- 
UT«  turn  To  prevent  this  Senator  Rob«3T 
F  Wacwoi  of  New  Y..ik  prcponent  of  much 
.ocUl-«eci;r.tv    l-  .   «nd   Repreaenta- 

tlTt  Weight  Patm^.n  .  .  Texas,  are  reported 
rcMtT  to  introduce  a  bill  deaJgned  to  curb 
«p»<ajlfttivi»  builder;--  pr'  flt«. 

The  p^m'.-'u  u  t.ik'-n  thnt  many  returned 

go  back  .--  "  rtcma.^.a 

at    the    pr  cc»    n 

prtce«  »«>  hlah  U.  ■  '   '"" 

■  Wllty  to  pay   «nd  »a>  high    al««,  that  even- 
(,    ■■        ,     will  rf»rre«eni  a  poor  raihtr  than  . 
„  invaatntriil 

<iil41of  matfrinli 
,  .  inarlMt  In  turiter 

I  M.i  on  uaad  iun»t>«.r 

V  u  NovwnbOT.    Uhtu 

,  ,  ply  more  nearly 

,,,,,.     ,,  '    ta  aome  fcaxiu 

,,^  prirr  "  »•  tu  ba  a  m>.ra 

,       i,    „    ,  (•     Mim    Held, 

I    ,  ling  ma* 


.   I*   III   a   |i  " 

Ik (uid  nnanrr  '  " 

Wilt  ba  Ire*  to  aak  any  price  hf  may  drcula 
to  aak 

f)>^  wttr«t  n«  tha  ■Muatinn  In  that  tha  da* 
m^.  -thara  hn«  l>e«>h 

HQ    ,  I    alnf*    lh«    iitit* 

fcraak  ol  U.  ■         V 

WUI  icr"""  " 

»n  affi'i  'II'  "  home  from  yiUuu  they 

might  not  t..-  ..r«l««re«l  i-    '^"  "t  nny  lime. 

Tha   fart   that    rnitnl   p  ^   «l»o   are   •«> 

■carce   In   many  r<.i   ■  mcreaaee  tba 

demand  for  hmnp  < 

A  f  ilr  pr  ■  .•  tha 

buil'i»'!«  .li  <  ■■■  1  of  a 

HOT  .1  n  home  an  a  Bhritrr  tor 

one-  ;.....  •.  '  hot  be  permitted     Some 

•vh  le«l«lH»lnn  m  the  New  York  and  Texni 
■olons  prop«)«c  shn'.iUl  be  rev'wded  In  order  nt 
laaat  until  building  muteriale  are  In  greater 
auppiy. 
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HON,  CLYDE  DOYLE 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  19.  1945 


United  States  naval  drydccks.  This 
great  naval  installation  is  all  within  the 
city  corporate  limits  of  my  home  city  of 
Long  Beach.  Calif.  And.  needless  to  say. 
the  personnel  there  in  command  and  all 
the  employees  thereof  are  a  very 
Strengthening  and  welcome  addition  to 
the  community  life  of  Long  B?ach  and 
the  other  cities  and  towns  in  which  they 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in  the 
United    States    Naval    Drydocks   Digest 
under  dale  of  November  7.  1&45: 
lU     a     Naval    Drydo  kt    D'gaat     volume    III. 

Trtmlnal  Uland.  November  7.  IMS,  No   43. 

f.l  mce,  building  161.  <x-^ ;  4flS. 
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i>fBcer:    Lt     Comdr.    W     A     A 

USMR.  prraonnel  relallonn  o  !.  > 

Muy   V    WpIU,  U8NR,  •upervuory   fUU-.r. 

H'.i'T    Mni«i.rri  Anne  Y.o,.i.!!   KUif- Kiulm. 

Vi'iiitt    MiMfh  The    1'                              «'» 

„,                   *;  ■         .  ,.  II,    .-    ,M intpo 

^1^  i>nnt  thop  \Mil» 

^.                  ,  •  riipltanc  r  With 

H  .N.,v    f,     I  WBW  hmrO, 

Mpv  ail,  iM-''    i»»"  UiHp'i  I  '  «'•** 

wi'hi.m  rhi»ige  I"  „li  ,,mf  n   n  il  em- 

i,|,,srr«    r.r    t  hn    I  «    Nnvnl    Ihy 

i|ork«,  Terminal   i  -i      Thr  tJ.iC't 

iixKivp*  camp  h'  wrvlct  maieiial. 

|i„i,u).  'I  maltrr   •■■    ''H- 

rolty-arcuiiU    «lt»>vl,    N»'W     Y'lk    <       .,     17| 

The  benen«'ii«l*e«"""'^' "  '"•  >'*••'•''  i  <•  •'inony 

to  he  hrld  at  the  I  v  when  4U 

amiiloveen  wilt  tprrr  ^  i  .i-m  n,-.  m<i    '  •  ""•If 

Irtenn   \»  a   tribute   lo   the  Nhvv'»   I  !• 

■:   nypienv     The   >■  "I 

war    p<«rl"*l     t  'V 

•uccrwilul  tind  hac  o 

from  high  Navy  on.  n- 

tlnupd  during  pcacetune 

Recently  Undci  Secretary  tiT  t..i  ;......  Arte- 

mUH  Oatca.  in  a  etalement  concerning  the 
Nnvy's  sui^gestlona  progrnm,  voiced  hla  de- 
Blre  that  the  Bubmlsalon  of  constructive  Idea* 
be  continued,  and  slated  thnt  Ideas  such  as 
the  th.u*>und8  submitted  curing  the  war 
period  will  enable  the  Nav>  to  operate  at 
the  highest  level  of  efficiency  on  a  peacetime 
budget. 

Here,  at  the  naval  drydocks.  an  estimated 
annual  savings  of  1517,550  has  resulted  from 
the  adoption  of  suggestions  during  the  period 
from  January  1  to  October  31.  1945.  Dur- 
ing that  time.  258  employees  have  been 
awarded  prize  money  for  their  suggestions. 
The  employees  who  have  received  awards 
have  done  a  great  service  to  the  Navy  and 
at  the  same  time  have  had  'he  opportunity 
to  capitalize  on  their  Ingenicus  Ideas. 

It  Is  l>elng  urged  that  eacli  employee  turn 
In  his  suggestions  to  the  committee  on 
awards  to  civilian  employees.  Let's  hope 
that  the  beneflcial-awards  c«  remonles  of  the 
future  Include  larger  and  larger  numbers  of 
employees  whose  Ideas  have  Increased  the 
effectiveness  c'  the  r.nvn'.  drvdocks. 


>!      I'   ■  ;  :■       Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
Umi«^.    -         .1  Naval  Drydocks  at  Long 
Beacli.  L....:..  are  a  most  inspiring  and 
instructive   place    to    visit.     This   short 
:;.  '     1  I  was  home  in  Long 

B    !  ..  I  .        i  At'd  to  be  a  guest  at 

the  great  ceremony  when  the  Navy  E  was 
.1-^  irded  the  workers  of  these  great  dry- 
i;  >.  on  account  of  the  surpassing  ex- 
cellency of  the  workers  there  employed. 
Another  one  of  the  volunteer  bulwark.s 
(1  :tlclency  and  patriotic  endeavor  and 
a  :       '  there  l.<  the  splendid  nc'^v 

1  1   Is   published    weekly    u   l 

dblribuled  without  c!.; 
1'tui.t't^,    nu>n.    nf.,;    inip!--'.rr.-i    v.-i     ;;.i 


criticize  the  administration.  I  submit 
herewith 'his  column  appearing  in  to- 
day's iss^e  of  the  Washington  Post. 

TODAT   AND  TOMOSBOW 

J  (By  Walter  Llppmann) 
THE  INNES  WORKING 
resident  realizes  how  great  Is  the 
danger  idto  which  he  Is  being  drawn  he 
•hows  no  ilgn  of  knowing  which  way  to  turn 
m  order  o  prevent  It.  The  ship  of  state  U 
adrift  upm  ever  more  perilous  waters,  and. 
being  th(  captain,  he  will  not  avert  a  dU- 
„  ..>,  K..  rBiteratlng  his  good  intentions  or  by 
■  ng  th  .t  the  ser  Is  rough,  the  storms 
,wr  vi..;rr  I,  the  rocks  are  many  and  ireacher- 
ous  Th<  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  there  Is 
no  navigi  lor.  there  Is  no  helmsman,  and  tha 
captain  II  not  setting  the  cours*. 

For  thn  trouble  Is  at  the  White  House  In 
Wa«hlng(on,  and  only  Mr  Truman  can  cur* 
U     Whal  iver  the  Unitr  ■  -an  do  about 

tha  Sovl  t  Union,  the  '  "t  "f  luropa. 

the  toniui  in  China,  the  dmorders  of 
.oiiihern  Aiia,  It  r«n  do  only  If  ihe  Oovern- 
nieiit  in  Wnnhlngton  kno>  i  h  iw  lo  vue  tha 
li,nu»ii«<  »iul  power  of  tha  United  Btalea. 
vnini  tha  immanae  in* 


Mr    Tiuium  U  ivil 
nuPlira  iii'l  I'MWrr  ' 


The  inner  Working 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  MAAbCLWAri 

USSOUR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPFiESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  20.  1945 

Mr  sf  !!"  ABE  of  Mls.<iOurl.  Mr. 
s-  ikcr.  .1  ...  intcrcsiirg  to  note  that 
V,  er  Llppmann.  who  haa  carried  the 
ball  m  behalf  of  the  New  Deal  for  13  long 
years,   now   t:^koi  ocCMloa  to  severely 


tr» 
•d 
K 


K^llllh    WlW    I'll' 
hull  wliflii  he  liei  «nir  VirB.dellt  of  ' 
tiUWc*       Mn    Is   rllpi«ipiilliig    ni"^    •'; 
th.ii  iiirtiunce  and  Is  allowing  thm  . 
dlsitilrgl  i«ta,  . 

As  tin  PfMlrtent  li  now  r"<'<i"''»'nir  hu  Rd- 

mlnlsliHloii,  there  is  no  i  "' 

of  hla  hci'omlng  i«n«l».  »■  '>''  «•"  *  iM.M.tiis 
ago,  invii.ted  n»  frw  men  in  hlntoiy  have  ever 
been,  w  th  lh«»  opportiinity  to  nh-  ■  "ta 
bfCAUs«>  ha  wns  lli^  Irnrter  tif  *  I'  "« 

vlctofloun  people  wanllng  nbove  nil  thing* 
a  de<-ett  nnd  laitlng  peace  Thrre  U  no 
pro«pec  ,  RH  the  Truninn  Rclmlnlstratlon  l« 
t)rgnnl/(  d  and  conducted  U)dny,  of  Its  re- 
covcrliii  the  control  of  the  situstlon.  Only 
a  radinl  chsnge  in  the  inner  working  of  the 
admln'Ktration  ran  now  prevent  the  situa- 
tion wh  ich  is  not  under  control  from  t>ecom- 
ing  uniontrollable. 

Mr.  Ituman's  trouble  Is  that  neither  he 
nor  hla  chief  Cabinet  officers,  who  conduct 
our  fojBlgn  relations.  *re  devoting  enough 
of  thel:  time,  their  energy,  or  their  mlnda 
to  the  ?reat  Issues.  They  are  all  very  busy 
men.  :  Jut  they  are  too  busy  to  think  seri- 
ously a  id  constructively  about  the  great  de- 
cisions on  which  hang  the  vital  interests  of 
their  omntry  and  the  fate  of  nations. 

If  this  seems  astonishing  and  unllltely.  let 
some  energetic  reporter  collate  the  facts  on 
these  iwo  points:  In  the  past  90  days  how 
many  !  lours  out  of  each  day  has  the  Presi- 
dent devoted  to  little  15-mlnute  Interviews 
and  conferences  with  a  vast  assortment  cf 
people  '  How  often  and  for  how  long  has  he 
confer]  ed  with  his  Cabinet;  how  often  and 
for  haw  long  have  Messrs.  Byrnes.  Vinson. 
Patten  ion.  and  Porrestal— the  key  men  In 
forelgi,  affairs — conferred  with  him  collec- 
tively ibout  our  relations  with  Russia,  Brit- 
ain. C  Una,  Germany,  and  Japan? 

The  dally  diaries  of  the  President  and  his 
four  jrlnclpal  lieutenants  would  show  ob- 
jective ly  and  conclusively— I  have  no  doubt 
whatever — that  each  Is  caught  In  a  daily 
routine  of  appointments,  correspondence. 
telepl±ine  calls,  which  prevents  any  one  of 
them  :rom  bringing  an  unhurried  and  fresh 
mind  to  bear  upon  the  great  question/^, 
below  In  the  departments  there  are 
ho  manege  to  find  some  time  to  think, 
the  top,  while  there  Is  a  good  deal 
and  worry,  there  Is  really  no  time 
•<X  for  the  full  consideration  of  high 
They  are  all  much  loo  busy  with 
every'ihlng  but  the  main  things. 

The  President  alone  can  cure  this  Inner 
trouble  of  hla  administration— thle  failure  to 
thlnki  out  the  great  decisions  because  indi- 
vidually the  top  men  fritter  away  their  best 
ener^es  and  collectively  they  do  not  really 
take  tuunsel  together  at  ail. 


Ai  ILNDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


K  - 


)00:] 


The  President  can  cure  it.  but  only  by  a 
drastic  alteration  of  his  own  habits  of  work. 
The  foreign  relations  of  the  Government 
cannot  be  conducted  by  any  President — and 
certainly  not  by  one  who  laocs  background 
and  experience — through  spasmodic  and -hur- 
ried contact  with  his  departmental  chiefs 
separately  and  individually.  The  eyre  is  ob- 
vious. It  Is  to  Institute  a  regu.ar  dally  meet- 
ing, lasting  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  to 
finish  Its  business,  of  the  Pre>ldent  and  his 
four  chief  Cabinet  ofBccr.s  concerned  with 
foreign  affairs,  and  to  deride  at  that  meeting, 
and  nowhere  elae,  all  military  political,  and 
economic  queatlons  of  policy.  That  meeting 
should  be  held  every  morning  until  the  pres- 
ent developing  crlals  haa  been  awatered.  It 
should  have  priority  fur  the  Preeident,  the 
Becretarlea  of  State,  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy 
ofer  all  other  eniacMnentH,  There  ii  noUi- 
Ing  that  they  have  to  do,  no  matter  who 
telephones  for  an  appoint mr-nt  which  eom- 
p«res  in  urgency  and  in  e  with  their 

need  to  inks  their  decikhm*  ui  rihrr 

Nolhirig  Ivks  than  this  citn  brum  to  cure 
Um  iroubla-    no  amount  uf    ■ 
•nees  with  this  or  that  r>n 
of  liiierde)M«rtmenta' 
spasmodir  meetlnis 

lti|  Will  do  any  rani  kinkI  m  rpi  the  )> 
of  regvilur,  prnl(H--f'  -'nlly  meeting  nf  i 
high   nITtrlNli   pr  Niil    Hint    wi 

Htiud.     Thrv  aiP  n     ■    iir-n;   It  *v        '  '. 
to  find   aviiilnhU'    mrii    who   liiii 

mure  t>x  ■         .  ii   .  i    [\.'>\f   < 
as    the  I, 

they    ar.  .,|    hpaon 

and  nnt  .     .:..,    ^nd  the 

•  '  »  time  art,  meB»ure-i  by  their  re- 
k|">M.....iiUe*,  hrltig  "■- t 

This  la  the  kind  •  iv  that  Preeident 

Truman,  Ilka  matt  uf  liu  irmt  predeoee- 
aniii,  will  nnd  reaaona.  num- ii  ru  unto  him- 
•elf.  for  avoiding.  It  la  incDnvetitrnt  to 
rhangp  a  regular  schedule  aiid  to  reform  a 
habit  of  work.  But  In  the  irt  of  govern- 
ment no  other  remedy  Is  known  when  a 
sUte  Is  In  danger  except  fir  Ita  leadern 
to  sit  in  council  until  thov  h«ve  dealt  with 
the  danger  and  the  emerKenc.'  is  over. 

Later  at  len.-it,  If  the  dep<      •        n  of  our 
af&atrs  brings  us  to  the  ci.  h  U  im- 

pending, Kir.  Truman  wlU  wish  be  had 
adopted  It  soonqr. 


United  States  N  i  v  !  Trustee  for  Morals 
of  American  Vr  ;  ,  i nder  Its  Control 
as  Well  .  Fw  K,l  n-ell-Beinf— 
American  Ft. p.  \V  '  fiot  Tolerate 
Any  Encourar  "nr-it  *  !  ot-r-T^fr  of 
Emphasis  on  Ft  v  i.;rMC^.  aiid  Moral 
Conduct  of  \"  r  i:  Sailors— State- 
ment of  Fj  u  V  -t  In  led  States  Navy 
in  Relation  t  >  Op!  i  Practice  of 
Attendance    ro     •  pir;  istitution 

Is  Demanded 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


ur  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  IV.  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE,  Mr,  Bpeaktr.  assuming 
that  many  other  Members  of  this  great 
Hou.se  also  have  received  memoranda  In 
regard  to  n  report  of  a  United  States 
naval  chaplain  that  Amerlcr  n  sailors  are 
encouraged  to  patronize  the  Japanese 
nou««s  of  prostitution  I  wl  l  state  that 


I  am  immediately  sending  the  following 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Navy  on  that  subject.  The  letter 
hereafter  set  forth  manifestly  sets  forth 
some  of  my  Immediate  thinking  In  the 
premises.  But  I  wish  to  state,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  If  our  great  Navy— for  any 
cause— is  so  httle  concerned  with  the 
manhood,  character,  and  ethical  con- 
duct of  the  American  lads  In  Japan — 
and  other  forciKn  nations — that  any  of 
Its  commanding  ofBcers  and  personnel 

tolerate,     countenance,     or     approve 

either  directly  or  Indirectly— such  moral 
filth  and  degradation  as  U  reported  by 
the  United  SUtes  Navy  chaplain— then 
It  In  high  time  that  whoever  It  was  who 
was  reiponilble  for  such  violation  of  all 
precepts  of  American  prourraa  and 
Chrlatian  cltl«en.i.  hhould  be  dlapellfd. 
and  tlv  V  •  n  made  to  uiulrrMand  that 
the  All.  NHvy  does  tioi  Intend  to 

win  the  war  nf  powder  and  shell  and  then 
loan  the  war  to  mmn'   "■    ' 
morale    as  well  sm   j 

If  III  pemonnel,    My  letUM  i 


V  nf  thPN 


•• ! 


ra, 
itt,t94t, 


n  r 

ti  III 


■      I  us  UN' 

llotias  (ir  ti' 
WnthinfUon  ti  C  , 

Nob    jAMta  |»<>aR»aTAI 

Mf-v  ■       ■ 

He    A 
lokvo.  Jn|iitn 

Mv  D>AN  Mh  BsrsrrAST  Knowing  that  you 
have  no  doubt  been  heretofore  in  receipt  of 
at  Irnut  on*  ropy  of  the  Ndvloaa  of  tJnttMl 
Btnlea  Chaplmii  Lawrence  Lacimr  about 
What  he  anw  m  Tokyo,  Jn  ■■     v  re- 

lating to  the  conduct  nf  Ui     '  Navy 

persuiiiirl  in  ninncMrilon  with  attendance 
upon  Jnpnnene  hnuiton  nf  prostitution.  I  re- 
apectfully  aj<k  you  to  lmme<tlately  ndvlne  me 
Whether  or  not  there  la  anything  subatan- 
tlnlly  Inaccurate  or  incorrect  m  hie  reported 
communication  which  was  printed  recently 
in  the  Des  Moines  Kcglstor  and  In  the  Chris- 
tian Advocate — and  more  recently  in  certain 
newspapers  here  in  Washington. 

E>;peclany  will  you  kindly  advise  me 
whether  or  not  It  Is  a  fact  that  it  Ls  on 
order  and  approval  of  a  responsible  ofBcer 
of  the  United  States  Navy  that  this  prac- 
tice is  encouraged  and  facilitated.  I  will 
say,  sir.  that  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  en- 
couraged and  facilitated — and  to  the  extent 
to  which  It  Is  approved — I  strenuously  pro- 
tect such  policy  by  the  United  States  Navy, 
or  any  ofBcer  or  representative  thereof  in 
command. 

I  consider  that  when  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  compelled  to  place  their 
sons  and  daughters  In  the  custody  and  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  Navy,  or  Army,  that 
the  United  States  Government  thereupon  ac- 
cepts these  young  people  in  terms  of  an 
avowed  trustee&hlp.  TTiat  trusteeship  ex- 
tends at  least  to  the  point  of  a  sincere  and 
determined  effort  to  return  these  young  folks 
to  their  homes  and  their  Nation  not  less  lack- 
ing In  moral  and  ethical  concepts  of  con- 
duct, as  well  as  In  good  physical  and  mental 
conditions. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  American 
people  place  upon  the  commanders  of  the 
armed  forces  the  trusteeship  which  extends 
to  the  morals  of  the  youth  who  are  con- 
scripted for  war  as  well  us  their  physical 
well-t>elng. 

Furthermore,  the  people  of  this  Nation  are 
about  to  consider  and  determine  whether  or 
not  universal  military  training  shall  be 
adopted  as  a  matter  of  military  policy  in 
times  of  peace.  While  It  la  true  that  thl* 
report  comes  of  this  terrible  condition  being 
In  Tokyo,  Japan,  and  therefore  la  not  on  the 
Continental  United  SUtea,  no  doubt  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  responsibility  for  the 


safety  and  sectirlty  of  the  men  and  women 
in  uniform  extends  to  their  safety  and  se- 
ctirlty in  foreign  lands  as  well  as  within  our 
domestic  borders.  And,  inasmuch  as  one 
argument  g.ven  In  favor  of  unn'^ersal  mUl- 
tary  training  In  times  of  peace  is  t^e  need  of 
having  available  and  trained  men  in  other 
lands,  to  keep  the  peace  if  need  be.  It  would 
now  appear  that  what  the  nxed  policy  of  the 
United  States  Navy  Is,  with  relerenoe  to  Its 
trusteeship  of  the  morality  ol  the  United 
Slates  aaUors,  aa  weU  as  to  hla  apparent  well- 
l>elng.  Is  a  nuitler  of  immediate  and  deep 
concern  to  the  American  people. 

I  am  very  »ure  that  Uie  i  t,f  America 

do  not  think  m  term*  of  ;,ny  imval 

oOcer — or  any  Oc  •  ,  nu<r  or  repre- 

senutlve— either  »'i  ^  ,.i  inoval  oi  eu- 

oouraging  such  nn  i  aa  ant  forth  In 

terms  of  deliberate  ihkiih  •    '        pj. 

tude  aa  Is  art   foith  by  tli  m. 

In  oommuiiUtuiiig  thi*  wiui  la  yuu,  1  Uo 
It  on  two  aaautTipiiMhn  mi  whKli  1  believe  X 
have  a  riglii  u>  ,t 

I,  That  till.  , jfierrcKl  in  by 

Oiaplaiii   I  Uicuur    la  auljaiMiittally 

rnrmrl  anu  .<ia, 

■>  That  yuu  will  know  that  thla  coinmunl- 
'  '  '  nMiimuiiUallun, 

'rniiv  ItHVa  Drai- 


Nlat»a  Navy  la  > 
lUl  A  an-'oltni) 

fully  i< 

the  Uhiiiui  ni n 

atlll  rhililroii  n 

rannui   i 

ner-ti.. 

Navy  are  allo«< 

1  am  aura  *> 
addition  to  nu 

tha  letter   whu..    «  ..   w 

Lawrence  Lacour,    No  doubt  vnu  hnve. 'also; 
therefore,  I  do  not  by  (  rom- 

munloate  to  you  a  cni  it  haa 

bean  ao  genernlly  clrculntf-d  by  ihi*  time  that 
you  miut  have  more  than  one  copy  thereof. 

Awaiting  your  very  earliest  and  fullest  ad- 
vloea  and  sutement  of  policy  in  the  premises, 
1  have  the  hoitor  to  remain,  sir, 
Tuura  alncerely, 

Cltdk   DdTLX. 
Member  of  Congrea*. 


•    *)u-  United 
onnel 
i  M.«p«ict* 
wumeii  In 

.  »t« 

'  I  (I, 

man* 

Nlatea 

do 

>ifrra«.  In 

.    '  '  tiiaa   af 

>  .V    i  haplalli 


W.  Frank  James 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ili  N    kOY  0.  WOOL  hi  iF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Novcviber  14.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  announce  the  death  of 
W.  Frank  James,  a  former  di.silnguished 
Member  of  this  Hou.«;e,  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 17.  who  for  20  years  represented 
Michigan's  Twelfth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  James  was  first  elected  in  1914  and 
served  continuously  until  1934.  He  was 
a  member  and  later  chairman  of  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee  where 
he  served  with  distinction.  During  his 
service  here  he  was  noted  for  his  inde- 
pendence, his  devotion  lo  11. e  duties  of 
hi."?  ofllce,  and  his  high  regard  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
everything  "    -       • • 

One  of  :  »•  frlerwls  In  th« 

House  of  Representatives  was  (he  dis- 
tinguished Senator  LisTrs  Hiii.,  of  Ala- 
bama.   At  thu  point  in  my  t cmaika,  Mr. 
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-  .nil    iiiidpr  unRnlmoiiH  conuent.  1  In- 
iwrt  in  the  Rr  r  I  h»vr  just 

recnvcd  from  l M  -:      i  of  t'^e  other 

bodv  who  a.H  u  former  Mrmbrr  of  this 
!  rrved   on   thr    M  '    uy   AfTalrs 

i  lee   with   Mr.  and   who 

t  his  ctinstant  contuctj*  with  Mr 

JiUJic.s  knew  of  th'    -;  ' -ndid  character 
»nd  tbinty  of  our  ( 

UNITtt)    HTATM    BrNATT, 

^. .^  ...  ,„g  Di«ot».iTic  Wiiir. 

DC.  Novtmbtr  13,  1945. 

Jl.ui    u-v  1.1  ■"■  -■^ 

Mr  t>»Ai  Rot;  At  "  "f  th*  r»tlre. 

m<  lU    frun    tin*    Hdii'**    »I     ' 
of    H'M     \V     r.  .iiiH   Jnmpn,   c: 
,1  (•  (III   Mtlllivry  All.iir^  \tiui<r 

ti.c  MH.u. ..  p  ot  Hiin   Jf'lin  J    M^awnln. 

of  Ibvith  Caroimn.  wm  enRHged  In  the  In- 
VWttcatinu  of  thp  procuremfnt  ol  ntrcrnft, 
ordnnnre.  and  equipment  by  the  Wur  Do- 
psmnvnt.     A  mnjority  of  thP  co'i  ■   wun 

compo»<d   o(   DemocrnU.'    Mr,   .N.  .   bs 

jrou  know,  WMB  the  Dcmocrntlc  ihinnnun  u( 
t>—  •  •mmlltfe.  Under  RlmoKl  mvurluble 
I  f.    the    chlet    inventigRtor    tor    the 

t,  t>«    would    have    been    n    Democrat. 

V  1!    . .  .    !     the    memberBhip  of   the   commit- 
tee,   both   Democrats   and    Republicans,   hud 
ir\irh   sreat   conndcnce    In    Frank    Jivmo?'.   hl.s 
hli  fairneM.   his  hne  ability,   and 
I  laUgable  devotion,  that  he  waa  unnnl- 

111  luly  aelectwl  by  the  committee  aa  chief 
mvestmator  for  Uie  Investigation. 

As  chief  investigator.  Mr.  James  did  a  re- 
markable Job.  He  put  an  end  to  certain 
loflae  practlcea  In  the  War  Department, 
s'.ipped  waste,  made  helpful  exposures,  of- 
lerrd  suggestions  of  the  greatest  value  with 
rplcrence  to  changes  In  the  procurement 
system,  and  made  many  splendid  contribu- 
tions to  the  procurement  by  the  War  De- 
partment. I  do  not  believe  that  any  In- 
▼ettlgatloi  has  ever  l>een  carried  on  by  a 
commltte*  of  either  Hou'^e  of  Congress  In  an 
abler  or  more  satisfactory  manner  than 
the  investigation  carried  on  by  Mr.  James 
He  won  the  ffratttude  of  the'commlttee  and 
the   thanfcs  of   the  War  Department. 

I  might  say  that  m  all  my  more  than  20 
years  ol  service  In  Congress  1  have  never 
known  a  finer,  more  conscientious,  more 
Indefatigable  public  servant  than  Frank 
James.  He  labored  incessantly  and  with  un- 
remitting toll  for  the  public  welfare.  He  was 
•  great  servant  of  the  people. 
Sincerely  yours. 

IJSTER    HlLI.. 

It  is  needles.^;  to  say  that  I  and  every 
other  Member  who  knew  Mr.  James 
concur  in  the  splendid  tribute  of  Senator 
Hill.  I  know  every  Member  who  knew 
Mr.  James  will  join  with  me  in  extend- 
ing our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
children. 


Orr.  the  brothrr  of  my  new  fri(?nd.  Arthur 
Orr!  who  ha.s  seen  so  many  ycar.s  of  serv- 
ice with  tlie  Hou.se  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, of  which  I  am  a  m'^mber. 

Elbert  Orr  was  my  nelolibdr  for  many 
year.s  in  my  home  town  of  Norfolk.  Nebr. 
He  and  his  fine  wife  and  th*!lr  children 
represent  a  true  American  fumily  wlilch 
was   greatly   missed   when   the   family 
inovfd    from    Ncbra.ska    to    CaUfornla, 
Uuiinv;  my  long  aeciualntance  with  El- 
bert Orr.  1  found  that  he  typified  that 
brand  of  American  neighbor  who  linger-s 
in  memory  because  of  his  great  faith  In 
the  Almighty  and  his  homespun   phi- 
losophy that  "by  the  sweot  of  your  bmw 
you  must  earn  your  dally  bread."     He 
came   to  Nebraska  as  a  contractor,   a 
builder  of  homes.   He  had  great  skill  and 
a  determination  to  do  well  that  which  he 
could  find  to  do.     Ho  was  known  to  do 
his  woik  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  usually 
did  things  a  Utile  better  than  anyone 
el.se  could  do  them. 

He  was  the  first-born  $on  of  John 
Henry  and  Elh-aboih  Ann  Orr.  who 
m;\rrlcd  and  began  farminji  In  Fremont 
County.  Iowa,  when  the  Middle  West  w:\s 
Ju.st  emorglng  from  Us  primitive,  back- 
woods condition,  and  who  had  an  hon- 
orable and  glorious  part  In  the  hewing 
of  a  nation  from  the  wilderness  and  in 
the  building  of  one  of  the  world's  mighti- 
est inland  empires.  He  was  the  idol  of 
his  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
still  regard  him  as  the  grandest  brother 
any  family  of  "k'ds"  ever  had. 

Elbert  Ore  will  celebrate  his  seventy- 
fifth  birthday  anniversary  en  next  Sun- 
day. November  25.  Although  he  was 
retired  from  actual  work  when  World 
War  II  broke  out.  because  of  his  great 
patriotism  and  love  of  country  he  joined 
the  forces  of  workers  in  a  war  plant  on 
the  western  coast.  Even  though  he  was 
over  70  years  of  age,  he  took  his  place 
at  the  side  of  younger  and  more  vigorous 
men.  For  nearly  3  yiars  he  performed 
meritorious  work,  and  duiinK  those  years 
missed  but  4  days  of  labor  in  his  deter- 
mination to  stay  on  the  job  and  see  it 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  men  like.Elb«^rt  Orr  must 
be  recognized  when  the  final  word  of 
praise  is  given  for  a  job  well  done.  To 
him  and  men  like  him  this  country  owes 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  As  one -of 
his  old  neighbors.  I  feel  it  an  honor  and 
a  privilege  to  pay  to  Eibert  Orr  this  word 
of  praise: 

Creation's  cry  goes  up 

From  age  to  cheat  age: 
Give  us  the  men  who  do  the  work 
For  which  they  get  the  wage. 


v> 


^1!    E'Srrt    ('rr.    Home-Front    S~'c:-:r 


EXTENSION  OF  RIM  ARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEF.4N 

OF    NaiiSA^KA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav    November  20.  1945 

Mr.  S.EFAr.  :ir.  Speaker,  someone 
has  said  the.t  old  friends  are  the  best  un- 
less you  can  catch  a  new  one  that  Is  fit 
to  make  an  old  one  out  of. 

I  wish  to  address  :r.v  rtmark.s  today 
about  an  old  friend.    iU-  .^  WH.liam  Elbert 


While  la^ -r  A>'.-  t  r  ^i;  Percent  Increase 

i:i   V,a;,o.    FarnK-    '    1    c.-e  Will  Be   15 

Pt-C'^rt  Lov,fr  la  1^46 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  CHARLES  A.  FLLMLFi 

r.:iMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  20.  1945 

M:     PI  FM'  FY       Mr.  Speaker,  under 
;.u  cy  v:;:u.  lI  u:..i:iunous  consent,  I 


am  InclublnB  as  an  extet^slon  of  my  re- 
marks ad  address  which  I  delivered  be- 
fore  thcTEastern  Milk  Producers  Coop- 
erative Association,  Inc..  at  Syrocuse. 
N.  .Y..  on  November  8  last. 

The  aidlence  I  addressed  was  lorgely 
compo^i  of  farmers,  but  there  were  a 
f ( w  repfeaentatlvos  of  labor  organiza- 
tions priscnt.  It  Is  at  the  Insistence  of 
mrmberj  of  the  latter  group  that  I  am 
plaring  this  ipeech  in  the  Rkcord, 

They  Lrge  the  fart  th«t  the  av.rage 
laborlngfinan  who  Hoelongs  to  a  union  l« 
as  helpliss  against  the  racketeers  as  he 
would  baon  a  Monday  morning  with  both 
honds  clught  In  a  wa.^^^h-wilnger. 

The  hlpe  and  the  safety  of  America  Is 
found  ift  the  genuine  Americanism  of 
ihc-^e  fcJks  who  belong  to  these  unions, 
tonRUe-llcd  only  because  they  have  to  do 
and  bo  ]so  In  order  to  work.     What  a 
situation  In  free  America!     And  do  not 
for«et  i|:  a  great  majority  of  these  real 
Amorlcari   people  so   subjected   to   the 
.serfdomj  imposed  by  the  highjackers  and 
racketc<  rs  are  about  ready  to  assert  their 
Indepenlence.    One  thing  they  need  Is 
moral  sjpport  by  and  from  the  public 
and  thi  assurance  of  a  Job  separated 
from  mandatory  contribution  to  support 
the.'^e  people  who  foment  strikes  to  make 
money  :for   themselves.     That   Is   their 
languarte.    They  told  me  it  was  a  graft 
and  a  game  in  which  the  American  people 
are  plaj-ed  as  suckers.     It  might  be  so. 
They  Icheercd  when  I  said:  "The  hand- 
writing ils  on  the  wall"  and  that  "labor  is 
at  a  dead  line." 

Thesi  folks  just  cannot  speak  out  in  a 
union  fleeting,  but  confidentially,  they 
told  meH  spoke  the  truth.  They  thanked 
me  for  it.  So  here  it  is  in  toto.  They 
told  mejl  was  a  real  friend  of  the  laboring 
man.  That  is  good  enough  for  me. 
The  address  follows: 

It  wa<  made  plain  to  me  In  the  Invitation 
extendel  that  I  was  not  to  talk  about  milk, 
although  I  come  from  a  State  that  has  a  cow 
populat  on  exceeding  in  number  Its  citizens. 
It  was  *jggested  that  after  your  several  ses- 
sions you  would  be  too  tired  to  listen  to  any- 
thing very  serious,  and  I  was  asked  if  I  could 
afford  a  restful  20  minutes  to  a  tired  group. 
What  a:i  assignment! 

Let  1  le  disillusion  you  now.  I  am  not 
going  t<  talk  about  milk  or  cows.  I  am  going 
to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  sug- 
gested ly  your  stisceptibility  and  your  alleg3d 
tired  and  weakened  state  of  mind  to  try  to 
put  acioss  a  couple  of  things  I  propose  to 
make  y  su  go  home  and  talk  about  and  give 
seme  serious  thought  to. 

It  la  a  psychological  fact  that  absence  of 
occupa  ion  is  not  rest.  A  mind  quite  vacant, 
it  is  sa  d.  Is  a  mind  distressed.  So.  in  order 
to  relie  re  a  situation  In  which  you  ought  not 
to  be  oi  to  find  yourselves,  and  of  which  bur- 
den I  ihould  relieve  you.  and  in  order  to 
improvii  an  opportunity  seldom  afforded  me, 
I  propo  se  to  visit  seriously  with  you  for  a  few 
moments,  as  nonpartlsanly  as  a  Vermont  Re- 
publicaa.ever  can.  with  regard  to  a  situation 
which  confronts  all  Americans  today. 

Your  troubles  as  milkmen  and  dairymen, 
producers  and  distributors,  are  more  than 
skim  d^ep.  Your  troubles  stem  from  a  dis- 
ease ia  the  body  politic  which,  if  not  eradi- 
cated <jr  cured  by  you  as  voters  by  the  use  of 
the  antidote  of  united  action  on  the  part  of 
all  lOO^-percent  Americans  against  the  germ 
of  desiructlon  which  has  boiled  out  of  tlie 
melting  pot,  will  restUt  in  the  death  of  tbe 
once  greatest  and  strongest  bcdy  politic  th« 
mind  tf  man  ever  had  the  vision  to  create. 
That  it  no  exaggerated  statement.    The  fac*i 
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eonfront  ytHi.  Can  •  minority  rtin  thl«  Oot- 
trnmcnt?    Will  yr     »  '.  r  '    u? 

Wt  havt  gone-  »•  r  .  ixxly  hM  Mid. 
-w*  h»»t  w»nf— too  d-  n  far  In  affording 
opportunltlM  to  iroupt  to  pfime  to  our  tharm 
whoif  iole  puipo«p  hn-  '<  >  i  to  disrupt  our 
MtAblithed  wonotny.  l'.  .:  time  tomebody 
■aid  to.  They  w«rt  tent  here  to  do  a  Job. 
Will  jrou  l«t  thcna  do  it  to  jrouT 

Bo  I  lun  going  to  talk  to  you  Kt»ut  oxir  c«p- 
Itnlimic  ■yitetn  whieh  Ihete  fro  apu  dellber- 
atcly  intend  to  dettroy,  and  1  rnii  Iuim/p  what 
you  already  know — that  ita  rte«ti\ir!i(ni  ti  not 
to  bt  oontrmpUtvd  and  at  all  hnynrd  muat  b« 
prevented     Wt  will  prtvtnt  it, 

Llkt  you,  I  am  for  America  and  for  Ita  form 
of  govtrnment  bectuat  of  what  it  hat  demon- 
■trattd  Ua  ability  and  capacity  to  b*.  It  hat 
•hown  the  ability  of  a  p*oplt,  though  unpre- 
partd  and  unwttcly  to,  tTentually  to  win  a 
war  greater  than  any  conflict  Iti  which  the 
civilised  world  hat  engaged,  and  lemonitrat- 
ed  the  fact  that  without  ut  the  war  could  not 
have  t>een  won.  Nobody  can  luooettfuUy 
dtny  our  capacity. 

The  contribution  to  TlcUvy  made  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  .\mrrlca  hat 
t6  far  «X066ded  cverybody't  wiilrnt  dreamt 
that  It  It  the  perfect  aniwer  to  T.hy  our  tyt- 
tem  of  goveriunect  should  be  pieacrved  and 
continued. 

The  victory  which  wat  won  wti  only  made 
potalble  becaute  of  the  contribution  we  made, 
due  to  our  form  of  government  and  our  de- 
sire to  b«  Independent.  That  ue<ds  no  proof. 
What  has  been  done  It  the  answe.-.  Of  all  the 
■u-called  democraclet  which  htve  ever  deco- 
rated or  desecrated  the  face  of  the  earth, 
thia  repreeentatlve  democracy  ol  the  United 
Statet  of  America  Is  the  only  one  which  hat 
ever  turvlved  for  to  many  yeart  .md  through 
so  many  wart  at  have  we. 

I  do  not  intend  to  minimize  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  our  allies;  yet  I  sUl  insist  that 
without  US  and  the  contribution  \/e  made  the 
dream  of  Hitler  might  have  come  true.  So 
why  should  a  hundred  million  ol  us  Ameri- 
cans let  a  helpless  minority  of  lestless.  so- 
clallstic-mtnded  agitators  run  our  business? 
Why  should  we  let  the  tail  wag  the  dog?  Why 
should  we  surrender? 

If  we  had  the  Intestinal  fortitude  and  the 
ability  to  win  a  war  for  freedom  interna- 
tionally, why  should  we  not  get  together  to 
stabilise  such  freedom  continen tally,  for  our- 
selves? Why  should  we  let  the  highjackers 
and  the  privateers  and  the  racketeers  scare 
us  into  submission  and  Inactivity  at  a  time 
when,  if  ever,  we  should  fight  to  pieserve  our 
blood-bought  liberties?  We  should  organize 
and  unite  in  our  opposition  to  the  oommu- 
nistic.  anarchistic,  socialistic  effort.',  made  by 
all  the  un-American  groups  wno  would 
Ruisianize  this  Government.     And  now. 

If  we  could  and  would  only  unify  :ind  unite, 
we  could  almost  overnight  wipe  thejn  off  the 
face  of  the  earth,  clean  the  pa^e  ot  history 
of  the  blot  of  this  attempted  social  stlc  revo- 
lution they  contemplate,  and  reestj.bllsh  and 
guarantee  another  150  years  at  lean  of  such 
a  standard  of  living  as  has  been  enjoyed  here 
thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  the  f oundmg 
fathers.    Are  we  too  weak  to  do  it? 

It  1$  time  we  got  busy. 

The  idea  that  a  minority  group  of  selfish 
agitators  can  run  yotir  country  and  mine  is 
too  absurd  to  deserve  anything  more  than 
our  consideration  of  the  fact  that  we  will 
not  allow  it,  as  we  get  busy  to  present  it. 

Self-respecting  labor  leaders  and  laborers 
are  not  for  it.  They  know  it  f  pells  the 
ruin  of  organized  labor.  They  are  not  for 
such  demonstrations  as  those  to  which  they 
and  we  have  had  to  submit  up  to  dJite.  They 
need  our  help. 

The  situation  really  Is  terrible  so  far  as 
the  ordinary  laborer  is  concerned.  It  cer- 
tainly is  time  for  100,000.000  people  to  assert 
their  Independence  of  an  organized  group  of 
some  thirty  millions  who  Jumped  out  of  tbe 
"melting  pot"  to  try  to  socialize  our  Govern- 


ment and  to  run  our  affaire.  Unleet  we  do 
orsaniM  and  unite,  the  end  of  tbe  greatest 
Ood-fflven  opportunity  man  baa  ever  had  to 

be  an  Individual  and  to  live  in  a  Government 
retpecting  free  enterprise  without  govern- 
mental refulation  and  int«rference  will  have 
gone.  Nobody  will  be  to  blame  eaorpt  our- 
set vet. 

Believe  it  or  not.  It  It  to.  The  handwriting 
It  on  the  wall.  It  needt  no  Joaeph  to  inter- 
pret it  !t  II  tu)  dream  Either  we.  the  people, 
will  maintain  our  rlfhtt  or  loee  them.  The 
time  hat  eome  for  ut  Ui  act,  to  unite,  to  or- 
ganise, to  nght  the  intidloui  octoput  which 
It  ttretching  out  Itt  tentarlet  In  order  to 
ttrangle  you  and  me  and  all  thtt  for  which 
you  and  I,  the  founding  father*,  and  America 
tUnd.  Do  not  be  fooled.  Thle  crowd  which 
it  un-American  In  concept  it  out  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  theory  that  a  man  hat  a  right 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  hit  btuinett.  It  ii 
out  to  destroy  ctpltalltm. 

"No  MtperleneeC  thinker."  tald  the  prt^l- 
dent  of  the  Bridgeport  Brnta  Co.  the  other 
day.  "terloutly  quettlont  the  right  of  labor 
to  organlae  an  1  btigaln  ooUectlvtly;  no  sensi- 
ble perton  quetUoiu  the  right  and  retpon- 
tiblllty  of  management  to  manage  and  to 
formultte  pollclet.  Furthermore,  labor 
knowt  that  induttry  can't  hire  paoplt  at  all. 
much  lets  pay  tubttantlal  wagaa.  unlets  It 
moket  profltt." 

Martin  Ourkln.  president  of  the  United 
Association  of  Pltimbert  and  Steamfittcri, 
speaking  on  the  tame  program,  said  that 
while  cullecli  e  bargaining  wat  now  accepted 
"It  hat  not  yet  received  a  full  and  fair  trial; 
the  war  intervened  just  at.  collective  bar- 
gaining wat  gaining  a  foothold  In  many  new- 
ly organised  industries,  and  for  4  years  emer- 
gency Government  arbitration  took  the  place 
of  normal  bargaining. 

"Now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  wiser  leaders 
in  labor  and  Industry  alike  recognise  the 
danger  of  continued  Government  interven- 
tion. It  may  appear  convenient  and  efficient 
to  have  the  Oovenunent  decide  thorny  ques- 
tions like  wages  and  working  conditions  and 
union  security.  But  the  price  is  too  heavy 
to  pay.  Nazism  and  fascism  appeared  to  be 
efficient,  too.  But  the  people  of  Europe 
learned  that  they  had  to  pay  for  govern- 
ment regimentation  with  their  preclovis  lib- 
erUes." 

So  what  is  capitalism?  What  does  It  re- 
quire? 

rhere  should  be  enough  descendants  of 
original  Americans — and  I  do  not  mean  In- 
dians, thoiigh  we  could  use  a  few — to  help 
save  America  from  the  pirates  of  greed  who 
are  running  organized  labor  into  the  hole 
of  innocuotis  desuetude.  The  line  which  real 
Americans  have  drawn  as  the  limit  to  toler- 
ance will  soon  be  reached. 

The  Smlth-Connally  Act  is  disintegrating 
and  now  in  process  of  repeal.  If  the  strikes 
continue  and  oongressional  sentiment  re- 
mains as  It  is  at  present — and  actually  it 
wUl  grow  stronger— the  legislation  which  will 
be  enacted  will  make  the  Smith -Connally  Act 
look  like  a  zephyr. 

The  regulations  to  be  substituted  would 
Include  penalties  to  be  imposed  upon  labor 
In  several  ways.  It  would  among  other 
things  deprive  unions  so  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  antlstrike  law  of  their  col- 
lective bargaining  rights  for  a  year. 

The  bill  also  would  prevent  unions  from 
entering  primary  campaigns,  from  making 
contributions  or  even  printing  literature  to 
help  out  a  candidate,  nor  could  labor  or- 
ganizations levy  assessments  on  members  for 
poMtlcal  purposes.  This  would  pen&liae  and 
perhaps  outlaw  organi74itions  like  the  CIO 
PHDliticaJ  Action  Committee. 

While  It  Is  true  that  Congress  often  acts 
In  haste  and  repents  at  Its  leisure,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  more  than  possible  that  if 
the  strikes  now  threatening  in  the  auto  and 
steel  industries  do  materialize  and  are  long 
drawn    out,    such    restrictive    legislation    as 


that  to  which  I  have  referred  Would  be 
speedily  enacted  and  enforced 

I  hope  moet  InUnsely  that  tm  the  renxilt  of 
the  management-labor  conference  held  this 
week  tome  of  theee  very  critical  queetloni 
may  be  Ironed  out,  but  nobody  exprcu  ail 
of  the  troubiM  ean  be  cured  that  fi  u  <^ 
cannot  Ncpaet  ttoe  conference  to  ncc  •  i 

the  millennium  or  wipe  the  tlaU  clear  ui  all 
troubles  between  management  and  labor  at 
one  aw(v>p  or  to  solve  the  Nation's  •oonomla 
problem*  alone. 

If  It  entabllthra  the  marhlnery  in  settl* 
tnduatrlal  dltputet.  It  will  have  gone  a  long 
wty  The  dimrultlet  facing  the  «<<mfer»n«» 
are  vital  and  aitraine,  but  the  penalliee  of 
failure  are  cola«al, 

If  nothing  worth  while  romoa  nf  it,  ofur 
revolution  will  be  bltxKllena,  but  mora 
effective  The  pity  of  It  will  be  thnt  thoea 
who  tlinuld  tuffrr  most  htve  alreitdy  paddad 
their  nettt.  The  hoi  pollol  who  have  con- 
trtbuied  the  paddina  would  starve  and  f  reeae, 
eaoept  for  the  fact  we  will  not  i>trmlt  It. 
That  we  wlU  not  permit  it  u  one  of  the 
levere  the  big  preieure  b<iyt  are  iiting  to 
ettabllth  themtelvea.  We  had  better  gei 
buty,  and  now. 

We  had  better  eave  tomethlng  while  there 
It  tomethlng  to  t>e  taved. 

At  tomeone  taid.  and  It  wat  pul  In  tht 
CoHaaasntoNAL  Rtooao  by  Repreaentatlvt 
RtcH.  of  Pennsylvania: 

"Unless  capitalism  can  regain  the  faith  of 
young  America,  It  will  Inevitably  l>e  defeated 
by  totaliurlan  eodaium.  All  the  ttrength 
and  power  and  wonder  of  free  enterprise  will 
avail  It  nothing  If  It  has  lott  the  belief  of 
thinkliig  Americans  under  the  age  af  30. 

"How  fantastic  It  seems  that  the  American 
commies  could  take  over  the  country.  And 
how  fantastic  It  seemed,  13  years  ago,  that  a 
funny  little  man  with  a  tooth-brush 
mustache  could  take  over  Europe. 

"Capltalltm  hat  got  to  stop  laughing  at 
Itself,  has  got  to  stop  apologlctng. 

"Using  Its  whole  giant  machinery  of  per- 
suasion, capitalism  mutt  tell  the  truth  to 
the  Nation  a  youth. 

"Youth  must  be  shown  that  through  Its 
own  lack  of  faith  In  a  free  way  of  life  It 
stands  In  peril  of  living  In  a  rationed  world. 

"Amusingly  and  dramatically,  free  enter- 
prise must  tell  its  story  to  the  young  people 
of  America — tell  it  in  all  the  mass-appeal 
mediums  of  which  It  is  master. 

"Capitalism  must  create  an  ideology  to  tell 
the  truth  about  itself;  a  young  and  vigorous 
Ideology  managed,  planned,  and  promoted 
by  young  men  who  are  master  mechanics  in 
the  vast  apparatus  of  opinion  and  amuse- 
ment. 

"Capitalism  has  tbe  voice.  It  hat  only  to 
find  the  words." 

Why  thould  there  be  any  argtunent?  Are 
you  for  or  against  the  theory  on  which  our 
Government  is  founded?  And  have  you  or 
do  you  not  have  the  courage  to  fight  to 
maintain  Its  fundamental  privileges? 

It  is  true  we  are  the  melting  pot  of  the 
world.  We  are  to  blame  because  we  have 
not  thrown  the  scum  Into  the  sewage.  We 
have  been  too  kind — but  not  to  ourselves. 
We  have  tolerated  the  un-American  activities 
of  a  lot  of  people  who  might  better  never 
have  come  to  our  shores,  for  that  they  never 
will  be  real  Americans.  They  are  unappre- 
ciatlve  of  the  beneflu  they  have  enjoyed. 
They  are  now  and  for  some  time  huve  been 
determined  to  inject  worn-out  Old  World 
Ideologies  into  our  form  of  goverrmieiit  at 
against  those  fundamental  principles  for 
which  our  forefathers  fought.  They  are  de- 
termined to  try  to  replace  them  with  their 
own  principles,  principles  simUar  to  those 
from  which  our  forefathers  endeavored  to 
escape  many  years  &go.  Tliey  Just  cannot  do 
that  to  us! 

This  is  a  time  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  It 
is  no  time  to  be  afraid.  It  is  no  time  to 
hide  behind  Ideologies.  It  is  high  time  for 
those  of  us  who  stem  from  tbe  stock  which 
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made  America  what  It  U  to  tell  those  who 
vould  make  it  over  Ju«t  where  they  get  off. 
We  have  delayed  that  action  already  too  long. 

It  u  time  to  "skim  the  scum"  and  here- 
after to  limit  the  accumulation  thereof  to  the 
extent  that  only  those  who  can  appreciate 
what  America  means  shall  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  enjoy  what  America  l£.  It 
mi'ht  as  well  be  said,  and  it  should  be. 

Ihers  l3  nothing  original  In  my  opposi- 
tion to  any  attempt  to  appease  minority 
groups  which  seek  to  destroy  this  Govern- 
ment. Und<»r  our  system,  which  Is  known 
aa  the  car  form  of  government,  which 

aJTords  ti>  u   enterprise  and  the  right 

of  the  Individual  to  work  for  himself,  we 
tMive  saved  war  chaos,  past  and  present. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  save  our- 
selves. 

I  am  an  admirer  of  the  stamina  of  the 
people  of  that  little  island  over  whose  power 
and  authority  It  waa  always  said  the  sun 
never  sets,  but  while  I  realize  and  appreciate 
all  they  did  to  make  It  possible  for  us  to  save 
the  world,  and  I  am  not  forgetful  of  all  that 
the  Russians  did  to  stave  off  an  awful  day 
until  we  could  get  Into  the  fight,  yet  it  is 
true  and  not  to  be  denied  that  we  saved 
civilization.     Who  says  that  is  not  so? 

It  is  no  great  credit  to  us  that  we  were 
found,  as  we  were,  so  unprepared,  by  reason 
of  our  shortsightedness,  that  we  had  U}  have 
such  allies  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
Micb  an  opportunity  which  they  peihaps 
made  posalble.  We  should  see  to  it  a.s  self- 
respectlnt?  Americans,  as  people  of  the 
greatest  Republic  the  world  ever  made,  that 
we  should  never  again  be  caught  under  such 
obligation.4  to  anybody,  anytime,  anywhere. 

Never  again  should  our  state  of  unpre- 
paredness  prevent  our  being  ready  to  demon- 
strate the  fact  that  we  are  the  world  power 
that  0<xl  has  made  us.  Great  God!  Can 
any  American  speak  any  other  than  such 
language?  We  just  cannot  help  the  fact 
that  such  an  obligation  is  Imposed  upon  us 
and  Is  ours.     Are  we  equal  to  it? 

Now  labor  never  had  any  Ijetler  real  friend 
anywhere,  anytime,  than  I  have  been,  but 
lat>or  is  crucifying  itself. 

I  am  not  for  strikes  against  the  people  at 
any  time  or  anywhere.  I  am  not  for  the 
arraigning:  of  cla<is  against  class  at  any  time. 
I  despise  the  attempts  of  some  people  legis- 
latively t(  Involve  us  in  a  world-wide  con- 
flict with  respect  to  ruclal  equality.  The 
time  for  that  has  not  come. 

Bigotry  and  Intolerance  and  discrimina- 
tion cannot  l>e  corrected  or  controlled  by 
compulsion  or  proclamation,  emancipation. 
or  legislation.  The  Negroes  were  emanci- 
pated nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  For  1.945 
years  we  have  been  trying  to  establish  the 
C^jrlstian  religion  in  which  are  involved  all 
the  features  of  equality  sought  but  lui- 
•ttalned. 

It  will  take  a  long  while  to  educate  the 
coming  generations.  Every  attempt  to  ar- 
ray class  against  i  lass  and  race  against  race 
by  suggested  legislation  to  bria^r  about  that 
equality  which  only  time  and  education  will 
accomplish  Is  futile  and  adds  fuel  to  the  fire 
of  prejudice.  The  more  fat  you  throw  in 
th«flre  the  more  sizzling  you  see.  and  some- 
body Is  ofteii  burned. 

As  Ltiuis  Adamlc  says,  the  pattern  of  the 
United  States  Is  not  essentially  Anglo-Saxon, 
althcusjh  her  hinTXiate  Is  English.  Nor  Is  the 
pattern  Anglo-Saxon  with  r  motley  addition 
of  darns  and  patches  The  pattern  of  Amer- 
ica is  all  of  a  piece,  is  American.  It  Is  the 
blend  of  cultures  from  many  lands  woven  of 
threads  from  all  corners  of  the  earth.  Di- 
ver-^ 'y  Itself  Is  the  American  pattern,  is  the 
fc.Mi  •    ind  color  of  the  fabric. 

e  '  says  Mr  Adamlc,  lets  put  It  In  another 
w  s  The  United  Slates  of  Ametica  is  a  new 
civUuaT  on.  owing  a  great  deal  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  -vtraln.  owln?  much  to  the  o'her  ele- 
ments In  Its  heritage  and  growth,  owing 
much  to  the  unique  qualities  and  strong 
impeitiaes  whicu  stem  from  the  sweep  of  the 


continent  between  two  oceans,  the  mixture 
and  mterplay  of  its  peoples,  the  plenitude  of 
Its  resources,  and  the  skill  all  of  us — Britons. 
Irlsli,  French.  Spaniards,  Scandinavians, 
Italians.  Germans.  Slavs.  Greeks.  Negroes. 
Orientals:  Protestants.  Catholics.  Jews — have 
brought  here  or  developed  here  in  the  past 
300  years. 

This  is  America.  I  am  for  America.  I  aih 
for  the  American  idea.  I  am  for  the  continu- 
ation of  our  capitalistic  system.  It  has  estab- 
lished Its  right  to  be  considered  as  the  latest 
but  best  development  of  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment ever  devised  by  man. 

It  Is  time  ft.r  all  real  red-blooded  Ameri- 
cans who  love  their  country  to  become 
aroused  to  a  realizing  sense  of  their  Indi- 
vidual responsibility.  It  is  time  to  protect 
and  to  preserve  this  country  and  Its  ideals 
and  Its  Ideologies.  If  we  are  to  save  and  to 
transmit  the  American  idea  for  which  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  founding  fathers,  we 
have  to  follow  after  those  who  are  responsible 
for  It.  Not  to  do  so  is  to  be  traitors  and  to 
betray  a  trust. 

I.  for  one.  will  not  condemn  myself  to  the 
Ignominy  of  Inability  to  carry  on  to  carry 
out  the  plan  established  by  the  wise  founders 
of  this  Government  to  mt^ke  free  people  free 
and  to  establish  fne  freedoms  and  to  guar- 
antee the  liberties  which  are  the  right  of  all 
free  peoples. 

Our  forefathers  were  well-read.  They  were 
experienced  and  they  were  determined.  They 
soujiht  to  establL-^h  a  government  based  on 
the  concept  and  the  foundation  of  the  belief 
In  the  supremacy,  the  real  equality  of  op- 
portunity, and  the  right  of  the  individual: 
they  appreciated  the  Inherent  value  and  the 
dignity  of  man.  They  sought  to  Insure  a 
recognition  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  every 
citizen  and  to  protect  them  from  subservience 
to  the  state.  Equality  meant  more  to  them 
and  still  means  more  than  those  who  would 
subvert  the  Constitution  undertake  to  as- 
sert. 

I  for  one  do  not  propose  to  let  my  fore- 
bears down  after  150  years  or  more  of  ex- 
perimentation which  has  determined  the  fact 
that  the  beacon  light  they  lit  for  the  world 
still  beams. 

Due  to  them,  and  not  to  cur  credit,  we  have 
established  the  highest  standard  of  living 
for  all  the  people  which  was  ever  developed 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  do  not  propose  to  sell  It  for 
a  siren's  song  or  a  mess  of  pottage. 

It  Is  up  to  us  not  to  take  this  thing  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  is  up  to  us  to  get  light- 
ing mad  In  our  own  behalf.  It  is  up  to  us 
to  show  some  intestinal  fortitude.  Those  of 
us  V  ho  will  not  fight  for  what  America  means 
have  no  business  to  be  In  America  or  to 
complain  If  all  is  lost  because  we  .are  yellow. 

Now.  practically,  capitalism  means  produc- 
tion and  services  for  profit.  Under  such  a 
system  Individualism  and  free  enterprise  are 
protected  and  encouraged.  We  might  as  well 
be  regimented  serfs  unless  we  can  work,  to 
earn,  to  save  more  than  we  spend,  lu  order 
to  exist,  and  in  order  to  support  ourselves 
and  our  families  and  the  bill  for  the  future. 
Thr>t  is  what  captalism  means. 

Because  of  that  fact  and  all  It  means,  we 
have  enjoyed  the  highest  standard  of  living 
the  world  has  ever  seen  or  known.  Do  you 
want  to  wreck  it?  Will  you  let  somebody 
wreck  it?  Well,  they  propose  to  wreck  it  and 
you  had  better  know  It  now.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?  The  time  has  come  for 
each  and  every  one  of  us  to  realize  that  there 
Is  a  group  that  Is  out  to  wreck  It.  and  unless 
ycu  and  I  and  all  of  us  keep  on  our  toes  they 
Will  wreck  it   because  of  our  Indifference. 

Are  we  going  to  submit  to  a  plan  of  econ- 
omy that  win  relegate  us  to  the  place  of 
regimented  .«erfs.  a  plan  which  will  destroy 
all  those  things  which  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded us  have  enjoyed  as  well  as  all  those 
things  which  those  who  follow  us  might  hope 
for.  on  the  basis  of  the  Government  estab- 
llslied  In  the  wisdom  of  our  founders?    Or 


shall  we  g|>  on  with  democracy  as  we  mean 
It  and  as  ae  know  it.  minding  our  own  busi- 
ness, taking  care  of  ourselves  while  we  as- 
sume the  I  terrific  burden  as  the  greatest 
power  the  world  has  ever  known  of  making 
sure  free  beople  shall  be  free? 

My  ideal  is  that  we  should  put  our  own 
house  in  atder  first,  and  that  we  should  not, 
while  we  undertake  to  be  a  Santa  Claus  to 
the  world  In  trying  to  save  others,  sacrifice 
our  right  to  save  ourselves.  How  shall  we 
do  It? 

There  is  no  time  here  to  even  outline  what 
needs  to  t  e  done  if  we  are  to  master  all  the 
problems  hat  confront  us  but  as  Lewis  H. 
Brown  recently  said: 

First,  w<  must  decide  that  our  Government 
Is  going  tc  be  the  servant  and  not  the  master 
cf  the  pec  pie. 

Second,  we  must  discontinue  Government 
controls  i  nd  planned  economy  devices  as 
rapidly  as   practicable. 

Third,  ve  must  create  an  atmosphere  that 
will  reesti  blish  and  stimulate  the  economy 
of  the  ma'ket  place. 

Fourth,  we  must  reeducate  our  people  In 
the  princ  pies  fought  for  In  the  American 
Rrvolutlci  . 

Fifth,  w;  must  enlist  every  citizen  In  this 
effort  to  E  lalntaln  our  system  so  that  it  will 
continue  o  increase  the  standard  of  living 
of  all  our  peorle. 

Now  yot  will  say.  "This  Is  all  very  exciting 
and  inten  sting,  but  what  can  any  one  per- 
son do  al  out  it?  How  can  I.  one  person, 
affect  the  destiny  of  more  than  130,000,000 
Americans  ?" 

Let  me  answer  In  the  words  of  George 
William  Cirtis,  who  said  long  ago: 

"While  I  ood  men  sit  at  home,  not  knowing 
that  there  is  anything  to  be  done,  nor  caring 
to  know;  cultivating  a  feeling  that  politics 
are  tiresome  and  dirty,  and  politicians,  vulgar 
bullies  ar  d  bravos;  half  persuaded  that  a 
republic  1 1  the  contemptible  rxile  of  a  mob, 
and  secret  ly  longing  for  a  splendid  and  vigor- 
ous despo  tism — then  remember,  it  ts  not  a 
government  master. J  by  Ignorance,  it  is  a 
governmei  it  betrayed  by  Intelligence." 


H  Mi're  a  King  in  Arkansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOW.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

i  OF  .\RKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  20.  1945 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimotis  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks ini  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing aiftitle  entitled  "You're  a  King  in 
Arkansaa"  by  Judge  Robert  W.  Lyon, 
which  ap  Deared  in  Coronet  magazine  for 
October    945: 

T)URE    A    KING    IN    ARKANSAS 

(By  Judge  Robert  W.  Lyon) 
Everyboly  is  planning  for  the  postwar 
future,  at  d  the  big  idea  almost  everywhere 
Is  to  get  iway  from  the  humdrum  grind  of 
big  cities  to  the  ease  and  comfort  of  rural 
living.  V  ell.  It's  easier  than  you  think  to 
do  Just  tl  at  in  Arkansas'  Ozarks. 

The  pr<of  that  city  folk  can  make  a  liv- 
ing in  the  Ozarks  is  best  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  a  goodly  number  of  them  are  al- 
ready ma  ting  a  living  here,  and  more  are 
seeking  locations  every  day.  From  close  ob- 
servation and  the  experience  gleaned  from 
10  years  i  if  living  in  the  Ozarks.  I  list  be- 
low a  nuiiber  of  ways  by  which  a  city  man 
can  not  cnly  make  a  good  living,  but  some 
money  beiides. 

If  you  tre  fed  up  with  big-city  crowding, 
high  livir  5  ccsts,  food  scarcities,  noise,  and 
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dirt,  you  can  escape  those  tblngs  In  the 
Oearks.  If  winter  winds  freeze  you  to  the 
Ixme  and  shoveling  anow  off  the  sidewalk 
gives  you  a  crick  in  your  back,  come  to  the 
Ozarks.  Should  you  be  a  retired  person  with 
a  modest  pension  that  scarcely  covers  city 
living  expenses,  you  can  sit  on  the  top  of 
the  world  down  here,  or  if  you  want  to  work 
a  little  and  fish  or  hunt  a  lot  you  can  do 
that  in  the  Oz;u^ks.     Just  take  your  choice. 

The  closest  any  man  can  come  to  absolute 
security  for  himself  and  family  is  to  own 
a  little  farm  in  the  Ozarks.  I  have  never 
seen  or  beard  of  anyone  suffering  the  pangs 
of  himger  here.  And  no  one  ever  will  be 
htingry  if  he  will  work  half  as  hard  on  an 
Ozark  farm  as  he  does  on  a  city  Job.  Forty 
good  acres  of  land,  two  milk  cows,  a  hun- 
dred laying  hens,  and  a  well-tended  garden 
will  support  a  family  of  five  persons  comfort- 
ably. From  such  a  farm  you  will  have  ample 
pasturage  for  your  ccws.  and  all  the  milk, 
cream,  and  butter  you  need.  The  hens  will 
supply  your  household  eggs,  with  enough  left 
over  to  buy  the  family  groceries,  and  the 
vegetables  grown  in  the  garden  will  be  eaten 
when  fresh  and  canned  for  the  winter's  needs. 
Fuel  from  the  wooded  part  of  your  farm  is 
free  for  the  cutting. 

For  those  who  may  wish  to  farm  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  I  recomnoend  sheep  raising 
as  a  very  profitable  enterprise.  Our  soil  grows 
excellent  grasses  for  pasturage  and  hay,  while 
the  mild  climate  allows  the  fiock  to  run  on 
range  practically  every  day  in  the  year.  The 
sheep  raiser  gets  two  crops  per  year  from 
his  flock,  lambs,  and  wool,  and  he  still  has 
his  original  sheep.  Eight  head  of  sheep  will 
keep  fat  on  the  pasturage  required  for  one 
cow,  and  a  well-cared-for  flock  of  ordinary 
grade  ewes  will  bear  an  average  of  one  and 
a  half  lambs  each  per  year,  for  many  ewes 
bear  twins.  Wiih  choice  lambs  bringing 
$16.75  per  hundred-weight  and  wool  50  cents 
per  pound,  one  can  readily  »ee  the  profits 
are  very  good  Indeed.  A  neighbor  of  mine 
who  raises  sheep  sxiccessfully  informs  me  that 
his  flock  of  150  ewes  on  160  acres  made  him  a 
net  profit  of  $3,375  this  past  year. 

Raising  beef  cattle  for  market  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  profitable  lines  of  Ozark 
endeavor.  In  many  parts  of  this  region  free 
range  Is  still  available  so  that  a  cattleman 
may  graze  his  herd  over  miles  of  country 
the  year  around.  I  personally  know  many 
men  who  have  grown  wealthy  running  beef 
cattle  on  range  in  the  Ozarks  and  many  are 
stUl  dohig  It. 

A  ccmpwiratlvely  new  Ozark  enterprise  that 
Is  proving  to  be  highly  successful  Is  raising 
special  breeds  of  thoroughbred  goats  whose 
milk  Is  made  Into  Greek  and  Italian  types 
of  cheese.  This  enterprise  ts  conducted  by 
means  of  cooperatives.  Fifty  farmers  In  a 
locality  band  together  to  raise  the  eame 
breed  of  goats.  All  the  milk  from  these 
herds  Is  sold  to  the  goat-cheese  factory  which, 
likewise.  Is  owned  by  the  goat  owners.  The 
cheese  Is  shipped  to  a  ready  market  at  high 
prices  and  Is  in  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand. The  widow  of  a  former  Chicago  phy- 
sician la  the  leading  goat  herd  owner  of  one 
such  cooperative,  as  well  as  being  one  of  Its 
officials. 

Poultry  raising  Is  always  profitable  In  the 
Ozarks  because  of  the  long  summer  seasons, 
mild  winters — and,  consequently  cheaper  cost 
of  production.  One  Arkansas  county  special- 
izes Ln  the  raising  of  choice  broilers.  It  Is 
claimed  that  more  broilers  are  shipped  an- 
nually from  this  county  than  from  any  other 
area  of  similar  siae  in  the  Nation.  Driving 
throiigh  this  county  one  sees  an  appearance 
of  proeperity  on  every  hand  and  eTO-ybody 
seems  to  be  in  the  broiler  business. 

Another  crop  that  brings  rich  returns,  with 
proper  culture,  is  strawberries.  One  small 
area  near  our  farm  shipped  more  than  285 
expreaa  carloads  of  strawberries  this  year, 
for  which  It  received  the  price  of  $7.80  j>er 
crate — the  highest  price  received  In  Ozark 
history  for  this  fruit. 


The  price  was  determined  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Well-tended  strawberry  patches  will 
return  normally  from  $250  to  $500  per  acre. 
A  near  neighbor  of  mine  has  4'i  acres  of 
strawberries  growing  among  the  stumps  and 
rocks.  He  received  enough  cash  from  his 
crcp  last  year  to  build  himself  a  modern 
5-room  home.  Ozark  growing  seasons  for 
strawberries  come  early  enough  to  get  them 
on  the  northern  markets  before  the  crops  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio  are  ripe. 
Early  berries  command  the  highest  prices. 

Perhaps  you  are  Just  not  ambitious  enough 
to  grow  berries  and  fruits.  Well  then,  the 
good  Lord  has  you  in  mind  too.  for  he  has 
blessed  this  Ozark  cotmtry  most  lavishly  by 
having  it  produce  a  variety  of  wild  fruit  in 
the  greatest  abundance.  Wild  dewberries, 
wild  tilackberries.  wild  grapes,  and  wild  plums 
make  the  most  delicious  Jams  and  Jellies  to 
be  found  anywhere  and  here  they  are  free.  If 
you  will  Just  take  the  trouble  to  pick  them. 
I  know  a  man  (a  former  Chicagoan)  who 
conceived  the  Idea  of  converting  these  wild 
fruits  and  t)erries  Into  delicious  Janos.  Jellies, 
preserves,  and  butters  for  the  commercial 
trade.  He  started  with  less  than  $100  In  a 
small  cabin  with  one  cook.  He  picked  the 
berries  himself.  In  2  years  this  man  was 
shipping  his  products  to  top-flight  food 
establishments  In  New  York  City  and  Los 
Angeles  and  from  Minneapolis  to  the  Gull 
of  Mexico.  At  no  time  has  he  t>een  able  to 
come  anywhere  near  filling  his  orders. 

It  may  be  that  yoil  are  a  mining  man  look- 
ing for  new  fields  to  explore.  The  Ozarks  will 
be  an  excellent  place  for  you  to  look.  Not  30 
miles  from  my  farm  Is  a  newly  discovered 
vein  of  zinc  and  lead  located  by  a  Baltimore 
mining  company.  It  Is  claimed  that  this 
vein  has  the  largest  and  richest  deposit  of 
these  ores  ever  discovered  in  the  country. 
The  United  States  Government  Is  said  to  be 
shipping  In  drilling  machinery  for  prospect- 
ing on  its  own  account. 

Down  near  Jasper,  Ark.,  I  visited  a  brand 
new  mill  that  was  ready  to  commence  mining 
operations  the  very  moment  thj&  war  was 
over  and  manpower  again  available.  And  did 
you  know  that  In  the  State  of  Arkansas  is  one 
of  the  richest  diamond  mines  In  the  world? 
Various  types  of  ore  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Ozarks.  and  this  field  of  mining  will  taXe 
on  much  life  In  the  future. 

How  would  you  like  to  get  into  the  summer 
resort  business  on  the  absolute  ground  floor? 
You  can  do  just  that  in  the  Ozarks.  The 
Government  has  built,  and  Is  still  building. 
a  numl>er  of  huge  water-power  projects  down 
here.  A  large  dam  is  built  across  a  river 
which  backs  up  the  water  for  many  miles, 
thus  covering  thousands  d  acres  of  bottom 
lands. 

One  such  project,  located  In  Baxter  County, 
Ark.,  is  named  Norfcrk  Lake.  This  body 
of  water  eqtiala  in  beauty  any  lake  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  has  a  shore  line  of  more  than 
600  miles.  It  is  shaped  like  a  huge  octopiis 
whose  tentacles  reach  otrt  hither  and  yon, 
following  every  depression  and  every  former 
creek  bed  on  either  side  cf  the  original 
stream.  Nestling  as  It  does  in  the  lap  of 
green-covered  mountains  that  rise  in  impos- 
ing graiKleur  on  all  sides,  it  creates  a  setting 
spectacularly  beautiful. 

This  lake  teems  with  game  fish — with 
large-  and  small -mouthed  bass,  bluegills. 
crappies,  and  others.  I  can  personally  attest 
these  facts,  having  but  recently  covered  the 
lake  In  a  motor  boat  and  having  gorged  my- 
self for  3  days  on  bass  weighing  from  2 
to  5  pounds  each.  Bight  now  the  Govern- 
ment is  completing  plans  for  leasing  shore- 
line iM-operty  on  this  lake  for  commercial- 
resort  purposes,  under  certain  restrictions. 
Climatic  gentleness  in  this  area  wlU  make 
this  a  resort  location  that  may  well  be 
operated  9  or  10  months  of  each  year.  If 
you  are  interested  in  acquiring  a  resort  loca- 
tion now  Is  the  time  to  act. 

There  are  many  other  opportunities  for 
making  a  living  in  the  Ozarks,  and  the  keen 


observer  will  quickly  spot  them.  The  Ozark 
area  ts  the  last  remaining  section  of  the 
Nation  that  has  been  unexploitcd,  but  with 
the  ending  of  the  war  I  predict  a  steady 
stream  of  people  will  head  thu  way  in  search 
of  new  homes,  new  ways  of  makix>g  a  living. 
and  new  and  beautiful  siuroundings. 

It  Is  dinnertime  new  and  I  see  that  we 
are  having  fried  chicken  again  with  hot 
buttered  biscuits  and  country  gravy,  new- 
potatoes,  creamed  new  peas,  tomato  and 
lettuce  salad  covered  with  chopped  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  topped  with  plctity  of  home- 
made boiled  salad  dressing.  Dessert  will  be 
wild  blackberry  cobbler  covered  to  a  depth 
of  2  Inches  with  rich  cream  from  our  regis- 
tered Jersey  cows,  and  the  whole  washed 
down  by  copious  glasses  of  ioe-cold  Jersey 
milk.  In  the  center  of  the  table  Is  a  brick 
of  homemade  butter,  churned  an  hour  ago 
from  more  Jersey  cream.  All  the  items  on 
this  menu  are  grown  on  ovir  own  farm.  To- 
morrow well  have  either  breast  of  guinea 
hen  or  roast  duckling  or  perhrps  a  couple 
of  Juicy  squabs.  We  raise  ttem  all.  Ah,, 
me,  city  life  muf*  he  trrr'.blc. 


The  SarSiadii  Flaf 


REMARKS 

or  i 

or  cAiaFocNi.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE?rrATIVE9 

Monaay.  November  19,  1945 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  a  letter  concerning  the 
Suribachi  flag,  which  I  am  placing  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  today. 

The  gentleman  who  wrote  this  letter, 
Lt.  Alan  S.  Wood,  of  Pasadena,  Calif.. 
wa.«;  communications  oflQcer  on  the  U.  S.  S. 
LST  779,  and  it  was  he  who  furnL<?hed 
the  flag  to  the  Marine  Corps  which  they 
raised  over  Mount  Suribachi  on  Iwo  Jlma. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  written 
letters  I  think  you  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  and  I  commend  it  to  your  at- 
tention for  reading  in  the  Rxcord  to- 
morrow morning.  • 


J  r.--.= 


n 


EXTENSION  OP  R"^'VI  'KPCS 

op 

huN.  iJkWRLhCL  H.  >>HTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  29.  1945 

Ml-.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  very  prominent  constituent  has 
forwarded  to  me  a  proposed  peace  plan 
which  he  has  entitled  "A  Divine  Com- 
mand Regarding  the  Transformation  of 
the  World  Order."  It  is  indeed  a  novel 
and  interesting  exposition  of  a  plan  of 
world  iJeace  and,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  am  inserting  it  verbatim: 

Preamble:  What  became  of  civilization — 
the  horror  of  war-stiflerlng  humanity  all  over 
this  world — and  when  it  is  aU  ovt.'  v. hat? 
The  same  old  story?  1  hope  not.  i  la 
Cod  only  can  we  trust. 

He  gives  to  the  world  this  pian  ioT  a  per- 
manent peace. 


a:)OOs 


APPF.N'DIX  TO  THE  CnxriRKvvinxAL  RECORD 


(  '.f  thU  world  for  what   Is  known 

-  ..ts      Let  ua  have  It  that  way. 

u   .>   :  MS.  with  the  freedom  of  seaa 

and  equal  opportunity  of  commerce,  each  to 
be  unarmed,  except  to  maintain  a  small 
mtlltU  Posaeaslng  unity,  the  Universe  will 
have  peace:  divided.  It  will  ever  face  deceit, 
greed,  and  destruction. 
A   World   Legion  or   Ptach   and   Dkmocuact 

\v  .haJl  set  aside  th«?  month  of  May  as 
rt  fl  of  time  each  year  In  which  to  pro- 

niult;ate  world  peace  and  democracy,  and 
to  honor  the  mothers  who  fcave  their  sons 
to  free  the  world— the  Blessed  Mother  as  I 
believe  gave  her  Son  for  the  same  cause.  He 
gave  His  lUe  on  the  croas  for  the  sins  of  the 
world 

A  convention  shall  be  held  within  the 
month  of  May,  each  year  in  a  different  part 
of  the  world,  to  foster  constantly  the  cause 
of  brotherhood  toward  men,  to  give  thanks 
to  Ood.  our  Creator,  and  to  commemorate 
those  who  gave  their  lives  In  this  world 
war  and  to  dedicate  their  actions  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace  and  democracy  and  of 
the  freedoms  of  humanity:  Religion,  speech. 
and  from  want  and  fear. 

ORGANIZATION 

A  I  distinct  organization.  It  shall  operate 
as  a  ninction  of  all  Interested  national  or- 
ganizations 

Our  orRsnlzatton  shall  be  headed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
honorary  president 

Our  national  committee  shall  consist  of 
the  head.s  of  all  national  organizations — the 
h««ds  of  their  State  and  local  organizations 
to  account  to  them  for  their  respective  mem- 
berships 

Other  local  organlaatlons  may  take  active 
part,  so  that  the  gospel  of  peace  Is  preached 
to  all.  Although  some  people  believe  not  in 
God  or  war.  still  when  war  has  come,  every- 
body IS  affected. 

OBJECTS 

1  The  main  object  Is  to  establish  through- 
out the  world  the  principles  of  the  four 
freedoms,  the  cause  for  which  we  under- 
htixKl  this  present  war  to  be  fought. 

2  Tills  orRanlzatlon  shall  do  everything 
i^<.v-  ;  -■  •  -  create  a  workable  plan  for  world 
;,><!.  ■  :;  King  for  world  order  and  the  peace- 
ful sct.;;emeut  uf  all  International  contro- 
versy, and  the  permanent  blacklisting  of  war, 
n^  :'   :^  man  made  and  man  can  stop  It. 

.?  T  1  accentuate  the  tenet.s  nf  democracy. 
so  that  the  right  shall  be  vested  In  the  people 
to  take  part  In  national  and  world  aflairs — 
to  foredoom  dictatorship 

4  To  Introduce  into  schools  the  study  of 
world  peace,  so  that  an  understanding  of  the 
beauty  of  peace  and  the  horror  of  war  may 
be  engendered  In  the  mind  of  youth — an 
ideolocy  to  be  nurtured  with  age  and  grow- 
ing intelligence  and  to  eventually  material- 
ize into  permanent  action. 

5  To  be  constantly  aware  of  this  world 
peace  plan  received  by  the  State  Department 
In  Washington.  D.  C  .  on  March  2.  1945  (file 
OA500  CC  3-145)  as  the  result  of  a  divine 
manifestation,  which  has  served  to  awaken 
me  to  the  need  of  an  organization  such  as 
I  herewith  am   Introducing  to  the  world. 

p'">posi:d   procedure  or  organization 

!  -Meeting  of  all  local  national  organiza- 
tion represeuiatlvea  and  form  a  local  com- 
mute?. 

J  E  ch  national  organization  to  call  their 
Pa'c  chairman  to  meet  In  Kenosha  with  the 
c.,'!r.!'.i:ttee. 

.^  Ihe  State  chairman  to  send  to  their  na- 
!:  lii:  president  this  plan  of  proposed  or- 
»;.»::..■  it  Ion   for  their  approval. 

4  rpon  receipt  of  their  approval,  the  local 
c-t".iii:,'.ttee  shall  designate  a  temporary  na- 
t!  -'a  :  committee,  they  to  call  a  meeting  of 
nil   i:    T  tonal  presidents. 

^  At  the  meeting  of  the  national  preal- 
deiu»,  they  shall  elect  the  national  ofUcers, 


8.  They.  In  turn,  shall  carry  the  organiza- 
tion first  within  our  Nation  and  then  through 
the  world. 

CONCEPTION 

On  the  morning  of  November  1,  1944.  at 
2:20.  while  1  was  sleeping,  a  voice  awak- 
ened me,  saying:  "You  are  chosen  as  an 
apostle  of  peace  to  write  a  plan,  the 
preamble  to  be  In  words  and  music. 

•"The  world  to  be  only  five  nations:  North 
and  South  America,  each  to  be  one  nation; 
Europe,  North  and  West  Africa,  all  to  be  one 
nation;  South  Africa  for  the  black  race;  and 
Asia  for  the  yellow  race.  Three  nations  for 
the  Caucasian  race,  two  for  the  colored  races. 
"I  set  up  the  Christian  religion  In  Rome, 
the  place  for  future  world  peace  In  North 
America. 

■  When  your  plan  Is  complete,  go  to  the 
veterans'  organizations  and  all  other  na- 
tional organizations  and  the  war  mothers. 
They  will  help  you  for  they  all  know  the 
horrors  of  war.  Go  to  Congressman  Smith, 
of  Racine.  Wis.    He  will  work  for  the  plan. 

'•The  United  States  of  America  to  have 
domination  over  Italy  and  its  colonies,  and 
to  have  all  the  bases  that  she  now  holds  or 
will  occupy,  until  this  plan  is  put  into  oper- 
ation. 

'Tlie  world  to  have  one  universal  language, 
based  chiefly  on  the  Italian,  that  God's  will, 
it  shall  be  done." 

While  all  this  was  being  said,  there  was  a 
visitation  of  God  in  the  form  of  a  statue, 
its  lips  moving  as  a  live  person. 

On  the  morning  of  November  23.  at  5 
a  m  .  while  I  was  sleeping,  a  voice  said: 
"You  have  not  started  on  your  mission.  Are 
you  afraid?  This  is  the  will  of  God.  None 
of  my  apostles  were  kings;  the  Blessed 
Mother  is  your  guide." 

On  November  23.  1944.  I  wTote  this  plan, 
and  on  E)ecember  27,  1944.  I  went  to  Con- 
gressman Smith. 

On  the  morning  of  December  29,  1944.  at 
5  a.  m.  a  vision  of  a  woman  appeared  and 
said  "I  am  the  Immaculate  Conception,  ycvir 
guide.  You  feel  confused  as  to  how  you 
would  set  up  the  organization  to  proc?ed 
with  the  plan  for  future  world  peace.  The 
United  States  of  America  Government  will 
call  all  nations  to  a  conference  to  work  out 
with  them  this  plan.  When  the  plan  is  ap- 
proved, d  temporary  organization,  composed 
of  all  the  present  nations,  will  establish  the  ' 
five  nations'  boundaries  and  their  temporary 
governments  and  the  first  World  Congress, 
Senate,  and  the  Court,  according  to  your 
plan,  will  be  started. 

"State  all  that  has  been  said  to  you  as  part 
of  the  plan.  As  soon  as  this  Is  done  the 
world  struggle  will  end. " 

PLAN    rOR    CNITED    WORLD    IN    FIVX    NATIONS 

The  five  nations  to  be  a  democracy,  chiefly 
on  the  pattern  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica Constitution;  each  to  be  divided  into  100 
states,  each  free  to  elect  their  national  and 
state  officials.  Each  state  to  have  one  repre- 
sentative and  one  alternate  to  a  world  con- 
gress. Also  one  representative  and  one  alter- 
nate to  a  world  senate.  Only  the  world 
congress  and  senate  would  have  an  army  to 
police  the  world  and  to  preclude  any  nation 
from  building  implements  of  war.  except 
upon  sanction  of  the  world  congress  and 
senate  for  the  world  army. 

Each  nation  to  furnish  the  same  number 
of  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  be  stationed 
the  world  over,  on  land  and  on  sea.  to  protect 
all  alike,  according  to  the  International  law. 

The  world  congress  and  senate  would  ap- 
point a  commander  In  chief  and  a  vice  com- 
mander In  chief  for  the  world  army  from  the 
personnel  of  the  world  array. 

On  the  request  of  the  government  of  any 
nation  to  the  world  congress  and  senate,  the 
world  army  would  take  over  that  nation  for 
the  period  of  the  emergency.  The  world 
congress  and  senate  would  enforce  the  policy 
whereby  each  nation  would  be  free  from  out- 


side Interference  In  Its  election  of  national 
and  state  dfflclals;  would  have  the  super- 
vision of  all  International  airways  and  har- 
bors, collecting  from  all  outgoing  and  incom- 
ing international  commerce  so  that  75  per- 
cent of  the)  costs  of  maintaining  the  world 
army  and  tjie  expenses  involved  in  all  other 
intematlon|il  affairs  would  be  paid  there- 
from; 25  petcent  to  be  paid  by  each  nation. 

A  world  Oank:  The  capital  to  be  furnished 
from  the  five  nations;  the  world  congress 
and  senate  through  this  bank  would  regulate 
the  currency  so  that  all  of  the  five  nations 
would  have]a  fair  and  just  standard  of  living. 

The  Worltl  Congress  and  Senate  would  set 
up  the  world  army.  bank,  the  universal  lan- 
guage, and  effect  the  relocating  of  the  black 
race  and  the  yellow  race  to  their  respective 
nations,  ani  establish  a  permanent  seat  for 
the  world  i  overnment,  somewhere  In  North 
America. 

The  Worli  Court:  Each  nation  would  send 
five  justiceii.  The  dvty  of  this  court  would 
be  to  approve  all  acts  of  the  World  Congress 
and  Senate,  mindful  of  the  international 
constitution,  and  to  take  final  Jurisdiction 
in  all  matt?rs  concerning  international  law. 

Language :  Each  nation  may  retain  Its  pres- 
ent langua  ^e  or  languages;  but  the  entire  ' 
world  to  hi  ve  one  universal  language,  based 
chiefly  on  the  Italian,  presuming  because 
of  Its  kindled  relation  to  music,  understood 
universally  Basically,  the  universal  lan- 
guage woul  d  be  restricted  to  the  use  of  the 
most  comn  on  simple  words. 

AN   APPE.\L 

My  brothers  In  God.  In  considering  future 
world  peace,  do  not  forget  the  Ten  Com- 
mandment . 

United,  ^  he  world  will  prosper  in  peace; 
divided,  wt  1  have  the  horrors  of  wars  again 
and  again. 

The  United  States  of  America,  as  a  nation. 
Is  a  shinini  example  of  the  benefits  of  unity. 
Had  it  lacl  ed  unity,  it  could  very  well  have 
been  the  bloodiest  battlefield  of  the  world. 

the  human  race  to  think  of  this 
sincerely,     putting     all     selfish 
thoughts  a4lde.    We  are  not  going  to  stay  on 
In  this  wor  d  forever. 

My  only  son  has  been  killed  over  the 
Ploestl  oil  fields,  in  Rumania.  He  died  May 
5,  1944,  wh  ile  serving  with  the  United  States 
Army  Air  forces.  If  he  were  living,  I  would 
not  desire]  him  to  he  even  a  king  of  any 
nation  unaer  the  present  or  past  conditions 
of  universal  deceit  and  greed. 

I  appeal  jespecially  to  the  members  of  the 
colored  races  who  are  born  or  have  been  living 
where  peopjles  of  the  Caucasian  race  are  In  the 
majority.  I  Although  by  law  you  possess  the 
same  rlghfc,  are  you  able  to  exercise  them? 
You  would  be  much  better  off  with  members 
of  your  ow^  race  making  up  one  free  nation, 
with  equaB  opportunity  In  the  united  world, 
truly  state  the  firm  belief  that  I 
ils  plan  supplants  all  my  worldly 


I  beg  of 
plan     very 


Let  me 
have  In  t 
concern 

1.  That 
the  will  o; 
limited  e 
arrange  t 


t  has  been  given  to  the  world  by 
God.  Because  I  have  had  a  very 
cation,  I  could  not  so  write  and 
plan. 

2  I  furrier  believe  that  the  will  of  God 
has  been  toward  this  for  many  years.  The 
forefather^  of  the  United  States  of  America 
go^  their  Successful  Ideas  In  forming  this 
Union  by  God  being  with  them  to  show  the 
world  what  could  be  accomplished  by  unity, 
God  statea  to  me  that  the  place  for  tutura 
world  peacp  is  to  be  North  America. 

3.  That Jthls  horrible  war  and  destruction 
of  the  world  Is  to  bring  the  human  race  to  a 
realization!  of  our  sins.  Now.  therefore,  the 
need  of  al  total  world  unity  to  escape  the 
recurrencet  and  that  all  the  transformation 
of  the  world  order  Is  to  be  done  at  one  time  by 
mediation  of  all  the  nations. 

History  tells  of  God's  warning:  It  was  to  be 
expected,  before  the  great  punishment  of  God 
would    cotie.   that    our    Lord    and    Saviour, 
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through  his  church,  would  give  some  striking 
warnings.     Did  he  do  so?     Indeed  he  did. 

His  representatives  on  earth,  the  different 
Popes,  have  given  to  the  world  a  number  of 
special  encyclicals,  warning  the  world  of  the 
dangers  of  the  false  teachings  which  would 
lead  to  modem  paganism,  with  its  sad  con- 
sequences for  families,  societies  and  for 
nations. 

They  demanded  reconstruction  of  social 
order  that  capitalism  must  give  to  the  lal)or- 
Ing  classes  a  just.  Christian  deal. 

They  reminded  the  world  of  the  sanctity 
and  the  dignity  of  matrimony,  of  the  pur- 
pose and  need  of  Christian  homes  which  are 
the  foiindation  and  the  pillars  of  a  healthy, 
strong  nation. 

They  condemned  Immorality  In  picture 
shows  and  in  literature  which  undermines 
not  only  the  morals  of  youth  but  torced  the 
curse  of  Heaven  upon  nations.  Tlie  church 
of  Christ  warned  not  only  the  world,  she  also 
offered  sure  remedies  to  overcome  the  evils 
of  the  world. 

Other  warnings:  In  1823.  the  mystic 
Catherine  Emmerich.  In  one  of  her  ecstasies, 
got  a  warning  for  the  world. 

"I  hear  that  Lucifer  shall  be  set  free  for 
some  time.  50  or  60  years  before  the  year  two 
thousand  after  Christ." 

Stop,  think,  do  a  little  figuring,  and  then 
you  will  also  do  some  serious  thinking. 

Twenty-flve  years  later.  In  1848  Karl  Marx 
began  to  poison  human  society  with  satanlc. 
Godless  principles  out  of  which  giew  com- 
munism. Hitlerlsm  and  all  other  devllisms 
which  rebel  against  God  and  try  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  Christianity.  What  fools 
they  are!  Have  they  never  heard  of  the 
divine  promise  and  guarantee  of  our  Lord, 
that  even  the  gates  of  hell  will  not  prevail 
against  His  church?  Does  2  000  years  of 
history  not  teach  them  that  no  earthly  power 
can  destroy  a  divine  institution? 

In  1858.  our  Lord  sent  His  beloved  mother, 
the  refuge  of  sinners,  the  help  of  Christians, 
from  Heaven  upon  earth  to  warn  the  world. 

But  the  proud  world  Ignored  all  warnings. 
They  acted  as  the  people  did  In  the  days  of 
Noah  3  warning,  they  did  not  want  to  bear. 
They  wanted  to  live  their  own  lives,  they  ate. 
drank,  and  danced,  having  good  times  until 
the  sudden  flood  made  an  end  to  their  God- 
less liveF. 

4.  Why  five  nations?  Why  did  I  get  the 
Inspiration  of  100  states  to  each  nation,  and 
1  representative  to  the  world  congress  and 
1  representative  to  the  world  senate?  This 
would  give  the  human  race  in  every  part  of 
the  world  a  democratic  representation  In  the 
world's  affairs  by  a  person  of  their  choice. 

6.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  world  affairs,  but 
the  taxation  of  all  outgoing  and  incoming  in- 
ternational commerce  would  satisfy  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  world's  arms  and  all  other 
International  expense.  A  Just  portion  would 
be  paid  by  each  nation  according  to  their 
outgoing  and  incoming  commerce. 

6.  Why  this  universal  language,  as  stated 
to  me  in  thl.s  vision?  That  In  Itself  will  bring 
humanity  more  closely  together  and  so  to  live 
In  peace  with  themaelvc-  and  the  creator  of 
life.  The  former  peace  treaties  were  made 
with  self-interest  and  greed,  as  It  was  In  the 
peace  treaty  of  Versailles,  concluding  the  last 
World  War  which  was  to  end  all  wars. 

Wake  up,  America  Do  not  let  It  happen 
again.  We  have  been  mobilized  for  a  total 
war.  now  lets  organize  ourselves  for  total 
peace.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  some  serious 
thinking.  Most  of  us  are  affected  by  the 
world  struggle,  esfjeclally  those  of  us  that 
have  received  the  grim  message  from  the  War 
Department. 

The  future  world  peace  plan  Is  in  the  mak- 
ing for  go<xl  or  evil.  If  based  on  God.  love, 
and  laws,  It  will  last  forever;  but  If  based  on 
selfishness  and  greed  all  of  the  sacrifices  of 
winning  the  Second  World  War  are  in  vain. 

Abraham  Lincoln:  "United  we  stand,  di- 
vided we  fall  "  How  true  It  is.  If  the  human 
race  continues  to  allow  each  group  to  have 


an  army  at  their  disposal  there  will  be  no 
world  peace.  Do  something  for  the  future 
peace  of  the  world.  Write  to  our  State  De- 
partment. Washington.  D.  C.  In  your  own 
way  or  in  support  of  this  God-given  plan. 

O.  God  of  love,  make  wars  throiighout  the 
world  to  cease.  Let  righteousness  and  Jus- 
tice reign 

Fellow  Christians,  let  us.  too.  remember  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

Sincerely  yours  In  God. 

Louis  C    GENTILr 


Navy  aod  War  Shipping  Administration 
Using  Ships  To  Bring  Boys  Home — But 
Not  Enough  Ships  and  Too  Many  Boys 
for  Ships— Parents  Should  Know 
Ships  Are  Being  Used 
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OP    C  ALIFORM  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Tiovember  19, 1945 

Mr.  DO'ifLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
times  recently  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
I  have  heard  some  distinguished  Mem- 
bers thereof,  directly  and  indirectly, 
criticize  and  condemn  the  Navy  and  War 
Shipping  Administration,  in  fact,  in- 
ferentially  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
the  administration  of  this  Government, 
for  not  using  ships  to  get  the  boys  home. 
So  I  made  It  my  business  to  try  to  find 
out  how  many  ships  were  in  use  for  this 
purpose,  and  herewith  set  them  forth. 
This  is  for  the  further  information  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  any 
other  readers. 

In  the  Atlantic  ."service  there  are  47 
passenger  lliiers.  217  converted  Liber- 
ties. 87  converted  'Victories.  Queen  Mary. 
8  large  and  small  aircraft  carriers,  1 
battleship,  and  6  cruisers  being  used. 

In  the  Pacific  service  they  have  164 
passenger  ships.  4  large  and  .small  air- 
craft carriers.  6  battleships.  21  cruisers. 
165  transports.  13  ho.«;pital  transports, 
and  24  miscellaneous  ships,  and  in  gen- 
eral service  there  are  29  pa.s.senger  ships. 

War  Shipping  Administration  has  only 
two  passenger  ships  which  are  not  carry- 
ing troops  and  they  are  ancient  coast- 
wise steamers  which  would  not  be  safe 
for  ocean  crossing.  There  is  1  British 
ship.  1  Norwegian,  and  15  Dutch  ships 
being  used  as  troop  carriers. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON  E^Tf_-KFF\lVER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  20.  1945 

Mr  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  an  interesting  and  thoughtful 
article  by  David  E.  LlUenthal.  Chairman. 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority — TVA — on 
the  relations  of  freight  rates  and  Wftgcs. 


The  article  appeared  in  the  magazine 
Ammunition  for  November  1945.  It  is 
as  follows: 

On  May  15.  1945.  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  issued  an  order  that  seems  des- 
tined to  have  a  far-reaching  eifect  on  the 
economic  history  and  developnaent  of  the 
United  States. 

On  this  date,  the  Commission  ordered  that 
a  key  group  of  freight  rates  be  revised  before 
the  end  of  the  year  in  order  to  bring  closer 
to  parity  the  freight  rate  levels  in  all  the 
regions  of  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  laid  the  basis  for  eventual 
full  parity  of  "class  rates "  throughout  thjs 
entire  area. 

TO  ELIMINATE    "COLONIAL   AkEAS" 

Thus  a  step  was  taken  toward  wiping  cut 
one  of  the  artificial  barriers  which  business- 
men and  officials  In  the  South,  and  in  other 
territories  outside  the  Northea.st.  have  long 
felt  militated  against  the  Industrial  develop- 
ment of  these  regions  and  have  resulted  in 
maintaining  them  as  "colonial  areas"  of  rela- 
tively low  Incomes.  The  order  places  manu- 
facturers In  the  South  on  a  more  even  foot- 
ing with  those  of  the  .Northeast,  where  In- 
dustry baa  lonK  been  concentrated,  in  reach- 
lug  markets  which  frequently  are  no  farther 
away  from  southern  ceuters — and  often  even 
closer  to  them — than  from  similar  munulac- 
urers  in  the  Northeast. 

The  movement  toward  parity  of  freight 
rates  can  be  viewed  with  alarm  only  by  the 
few  with  little  faith  In  America— those  who 
believe  that  the  country  Is  not  going  on 
expanding  and  demanding  as  time  goes  on. 
more  goods  and  services  which  can  only  be 
supplied  by  increasing  the  total  productive- 
ness of  the  country.  To  a  few.  the  encourage- 
ment to  the  development  of  industry  m  the 
South  and  other  regions  of  the  United  States 
appears  as  an  Invitation  to  exiatlng  Indus- 
try In  the  Northeast,  where  macu^actviring 
has  long  been  concentrated,  to  migrate  to 
other  regions.  But  any  misguided  efloru 
along  these  lines  would  be  lacking  in  con- 
Etructlveness,  for  a  moving  of  existing  plants 
would  add  nothing  to  the  total  productive 
enterprise  of  the  Nation;  and  they  are  ba&ed 
on  the  false  assumption  that  America  is 
through  industrially;  that  one  region  can 
gain  only  at  expense  of  another. 

But  these  are  clearly  narrow  views  of  the 
case,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all 
over  the  Nation  today  people  are  talking  in 
terms  of  an  expanding  economy,  of  full  pro- 
duction. This  must  mean  more  and  larger 
manufacturing  plants  In  all  sections. 

No  region,  economically  speaking,  can  live 
to  itself  alone.  L'  the  people  of  the  South 
prosper  and  raise  their  standard  of  living,  if 
new  Industries  based  on  new  capital  and  on 
the  Souths  resources  are  established  and 
grow,  If  the  land  is  made  more  productive 
and  more  sectire  against  erosion  and  wast- 
ing— in  short,  if  the  genera)  economic  level 
of  the  region  Is  raised  and  maintained — then 
the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  country  benefit. 
If  the  people  of  the  South  raise  their  eco- 
nomic level,  then  they  have  more  to  offer 
the  rest  of  the  country  In  terms  of  goods  and 
services  and  also,  by  reason  of  their  increased 
Income,  they  have  more  money  with  which 
to  buy  the  products  and  the  servtccfi  of  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

Curiously  enough,  this  fact  is  recognized 
on  a  world-wide  basis,  often  by  the  same 
people  who  see  In  the  development  of  low- 
Income  areas  of  the  United  States  a  danger 
to  the  more  highly  developed  area  in  terms 
of  industry  and  commerce. 

A  few  months  ago.  a  great  American  btisl- 
nees  leader  returned  after  a  trip  through 
Soviet  Russia  to  write  with  great  enthuaiasra 
about  the  potential  benefits  to  the  United 
States  of  continued  Russian  industrial  devel- 
opment. He  clearly  saw  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Russian  market  for  Amertcnn 
goods  lay  an  opportunity  for  America,  aitd 
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AWAY    moM    A    RAW    MATERIAL   LOW-WAGEI 
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Purity  of  frelKht  rate*  for  the  South  In  a 
■tep  toward  nuch  a  developmrnt.  for  It  will 
hi-  i<  open  the  way  for  the  region  to  undcr- 
t  \\>-    to   a   ^renter  extent    the   prnrft-Htni?   of 

and  highrr  wni'M  wh.ch  ^uch  nciivitio  rom- 
maiid  In  other  wordit,  freiKht-rate  pnrlty 
la  a  step  toward  ahininK  the  region  awny 
from  the  extractive,  raw-mnterlalu  rcononiy. 
In  whirh  moat  of  It*  effort  Is  devoted  to 
■•tting  out  tlmb«r.  minerala,  and  other  re- 
■ourewi. 

Ai  the  TVA  pointed  out  In  a  rrp<irt  to  the 
P.r-  fli 'it     iiiid    r.inL(rrna    In    1B43,    pnlltlpd 
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II  31    to    Battle    Creek,    Mich  ,    ii      •  ired 

With    •   ahiptnenl    rrom    l'hllndpipl\in,    Vn , 
alviut  ihp  »um«  dliHiwicp  [lum  Uia  mmkn 

Hnrh  unfair  dllTerrntlnli.  not  JUBtlfled  by 

varlnlUina   In    the   coat  of   provldinu   aervlce. 

huve    tjern    one    of    the    fnctora    which    have 

to    dl»cour«gp    tl        ■       '      inent    of 

uriiig  and  liul'  South. 

And  in  rHi-»i  whera  ninm  ng  hM  been 

undertaken  deapi'r   tin-    > iji,   It    U   av- 

piircni  that  the  <i  b"d  '<>  be  ■■ 

in  one  way  or  anu...^:  lu  leaaened  pi 
luwrr  wages, 
'  thr  nbovp  rximplp^  of  frclRht-rnte  han* 
i  If  the  dlfrcrcnir  hiul  coinp  eritlrply  out 
Hi  wiiKt'a  they  would  have  Ijcrii  rfdocrd  (J 
prrcrn!  in  ttir  cute  "f  ctuVtiT',  41  prii  c-ni  In 
the  '  '  percent   In  ih"  cai«e 

ol  ri  ,  '     .       i'*  hiid  lib  ui  ijcU  nil 

the  dlftcrencp  thpy  would  Imvp  been  rcUucPd 
la,  51.  and  1«  percent,  respectively. 

Liquid  ciipitiil  la  more  mobllu  than  labor 
and  therefore  Ima  more  choice  of  locution  and 
kind  of  employment  thiin  labiir  haa.  For 
this  reiiaon  It  scemn  xiife  to  »i;iy  th.it  laplliil, 
knowing  the  freight  rule  hiiiuUc;  p.  wou'U  not 
undertake  to  abaorb  It.  but  would  cither 
make  sure  of  pasalng  tt  on  or  locate  in  a 
more  favorable  place.  Certainly,  the  con- 
Bvimer  would  not  be  expected  to  pay  a  hii-Mici 
puce  juat  because  of  the  hl:.{h»r  ft' 
when  he  Could  buy  gcxxis  ahlpped  nt  lu\s.i 
rutpit.  In  these  circumaumcea  the  burden 
d  fall  on  wngea  and  in  this  way  the 
in  rate  handlciip  of  the  South  and  Went 
pruljnbly  U:i«  contributed  to  dlflerentinls  be- 
tween   northprn    and    »«.)Uthern    wav;et. 

lhi>  freight  rate  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  la  a  hopeful  sign, 
amouK  other  hopeful  slgn^,  that  the  South 
la  on  Ita  way  toward  tl;e  devcli  pment  of  Its 
resoorcex  In  a  wiiy  whWh  will  iiiUe  Incomea 
toward  a  parity  with  the  irit  of  the  coun- 
try makli^  )t  n  better  mnil;et  both  for 
giMida  I  '    In   Its  own   pi mta  and  for 

thone    |>i  I    in    other    accnons   of    the 

country. 

The  N.ition  has  been  made  stronger  In  war 
due  to  the  dovelopmenta  In  the  South;  It 
will  be  stronger  In  peace,  mtire  pi  '  ;•  vo 
md  morp  proxpprous.     Pnrlty  of  fr»  t 

will  help  pncournKP  the  South  niul  uUier 
Industrially  undeveloped  aecticns  to  achieve 
hiKliPr  standard*  of  livini;  and  tlnia  contrib- 
ute to  the  tiatluiul  peacetime  progress, 
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IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  ItlFRIBilNTATIVtS 

Tuc'tetau.  N(tvember  70,  t94$ 

Mr    KNUT80N.     Mr   Hpaikfr,  on  a 

I't'Ci'iil  vi.>tll  hncK  In  Mliinraoiii  I  WiH  Im- 
pii'Mcd  With  tho  fitci  thnt  hd  Incrmaing 
niinibcf  of  (jiir  proph^  mr  biTomiuu  in- 
'  I  III  iliti  OovntuiifiU.  nioiT  par- 

<  iv  111  tile  i<xc('Uilv<<  unit  IrgiHluiivo 

I  I  >ii  h«M,     Tliry  i»ri)  «t  A  loan  lu  exi^uiM 

III     ,11.  II'    own    Mlt      •        ■  :.  V    of     Ihtl 

Ihiiitfi  I iiMt  iMv  I)  hr  ?mm»j 

(If  luy,"  wiiu'ii  IS  tttat,  b«(Miniiii| 

till-  !  UA<-  |o|'  ttcllnll  » '■  !  i  ;  ii,:  ,n 
Hittlilt'd  hv  Ihrt  Hoii-i  I 

ill      ill<       I    >  'Wtl     Irllnn       III 

f  Mi.ii  1.      '.       h         -1.'  Ill-  ■..  if     I 


li  tittv  ttf  Mit' 


.-.■    iiiiggi 
iittting  Inw* 


ye rs  who 
governmi 

Hun  Kar( 

i/OI4» 


la  «Ino  unuRUBllr  fPti 


in 


PAttl.,   MINN 

10  Knutson. 

(!'■■■ 


October  i,  l»4i. 


i;(ott,  0,  O. 

Dbar  Hiaoio:  I  etij..yeU  my  visit  >Alth  you 

while  I  vi/^is  m  Waxhlnuton,     While   there  I 

emhrnrcd  j  every    opportunity     to    discuss 

prohlpms  khiit  itre  up|)«rmoat  In  iha  minde 

of  people  lioday     I  have  been  reading  In  the 

aKaaiiiNAi.    Rscoao   and    In    the    printed 

■ts    of    viiriiius   committee    hearings    re- 

I  ■iicoa  to  the  "little  man"  or  the 

,    .  •    Perhaps  I  have  the  curiosity 

of  a  phll*aopher,  but  nt  nny  rate  I  cannot 

refrain  frim  meditating  upon  the  reason  for 

aucb  emp  laals,  and  where  It  will  eventually 

lead  us. 

If  this  fmphasls  springs  from  a  motive  to 
give  ever  man  his  due.  thnt  Is  one  thing. 
If  It  forei  ladows  a  movement  to  nflord  pref- 
erential ( latus  to  smallness.  thnt  Is  quite 
another  t  iliig.  There  Is  a  vust  dlfTerence  be- 
tween fr«Dlng  the  roads  of  life  Cor  the  de- 
velonmen;  of  Individual  potentialities  nnd 
routing  trHlTlc  for  the  benefit  of  Inefficient 
Jitneys,  mi  mHitpr  how  much  the  movement 
of  efncipiit  vehicles  may  be  blocked. 

If  this Icmphnsls  has  as  its  objective  per- 
mitting intle  men  to  grow  big,  or  as  big  m 
they  can,  the  purpose  Is  certainly  liiudnble. 
If  It  Is  t)  keep  open  the  portals  of  oppor- 
tunity, II  Is  entirely  Justined.  If  It  Is  to 
maintain  a  society  in  which  the  abilities  of 
every  cHi«en,  big  or  little,  shall  have  r 
chance  t  J  develop  nnd  clnlm  a  Just  '  '  ir 
reward,  ll  should  receive  universal  i.  i 

If  It  Is  t)  dissolve  monopoly  and  unearned 
privilege,  we  may  all  say  "amen."  If  it  la  to 
release  e^ery  citizen  from  the  exertion  of 
power  In  »ny  form  that  stlflea  hope  and  Indl- 
vltlual  initiative  aid  promoU  rewards  corn- 
mensural  p  with  morltorlous  service.  BRnln 
we  aay  "i  men  "  If  It  Is  to  nourish  freedom 
of  choice  of  a  calling  In  lite  nnd  oii;  y 

to  pursui   It  In  fair  competition,  no  it 

o;  atten  Ion  to  the  "little  man"  cnn  bo 
criticized  This  Is  the  very  eaaenca  of  sound 
enjoymrfi  t  of  life. 

But  If  tht  aim  la  to  equip  the  doors  of 
opportunity  with  a  lot  of  governmental 
tlo<ir  chei  ks  and  trick  locks  to  the  end  that 
Inability  and  weakncas  Is  exalted  nhnve  ex- 
cellency and  strength,  an  ex  n  Is 
certainly  In  order.  Here  si..:.;:,  liinllty 
must  mt  obtain  mastery,  and  the  stark 
realities  find  facta  of  human  experience  must 
be  boldlt  faced.  We  cannot  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  human  inecpiltles.  Indeed,  we 
cannot  leny  the  inherent  disposition  of 
mankind  ultimately  and  niutily  to  demand 
and  ace  ird  rewards  proporiumnte  to  the 
value  of  services  performed.  Appraisement 
of  value  cannot  be  made  by  exact  forniula, 
but  It  la  nevertheleaa  made,  and  wo  cannot 
nnd  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  a  man's 
earnings  and  accumulations  In  the  long  run 
are  one  eat  of  his  abilities.  No  ninotint  of 
artinclal  regulation  or  manipulation  cnn 
long  present  the  appraisal  of  human  char- 
ncter  anl  worth.  In  truth,  this  appraisal 
has  goni  on  through  the  ages.  Envy  and 
prejudlci  have  Impinged  upon  the  process  of 
juduing  k  innn's  worth,  but  never  have  these 
trnlis  o|lltprnted  the  individual  desire  tn 
get  alon|  and  at  the  snine  time  to  n\\»  due 
(leilii  i»iiu<  limn  who  does.  I'  '-rt 
tiliili'v  .'tiMt  luohi'il  suecass  ha  m< 
r  of  Ilia  si'hmtie  ot  tlm  '  >^ 
t.  It  haa  always  lietn  p  .: xl 
lian  gels  out  of  Ufa  what  ha  pula 


lire 

that  a 
liiKi  It, 


Ciimpatitlnn  has 
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"all-Amertcana"  were  on  the  aide  linaet 
llow  lonit  could  our  marvelous  Induatrial  ma- 
chine function   If   top  men,   aprcialiata.   and 

i  ■  *  were  rele- 
j  '  mine,  or  tha 

forest,  or  if  left  where  tiicy  now  are  their 
rewards  were  reduced  to  th'  "c  it  others  with 
leaacr  capablllllee'  In  the  held  of  educa- 
tion, how  long  can  excellency  in  tralitlng  be 
maintained  if  rompetenl  rdufutors  are  paid 
less  than  the   '  -  of  the  buildings  in 

which  they  ser\  i  <■  whole  course  of  na- 
ture, evolution,  and  pmcrrea  la  based  ttposi 
competition  and  the  rewards  that  eonM  to 
superior  qualltlea. 

But  wp  henr  It  aatd  that  the  tlm  Is  tn  raise 
tht  standards  of  living  of  the  "little  fellow" 
with  no  purpose  to  handlciip  Ms  more  capa- 
ble brother.  But  what  !■  tictimnr  foing  on 
and   being   propcsi-d   belles   t!  '-ment. 

All  disclulmers  to  the  contrary  -  stand- 

ing, the  tide  of  collectivism  is  running  In 
this  country,  It  ih  manifested  by  erection 
of  barriers  to  opportunity,  by  dtacrtmtna- 
tory  taxation  that  sapa  the  strength  and  re- 
aources  of  thoae  who  fashion  the  wheels  of 
'  •  !  "  -  ..'real ,  and  by  varl- 
•  .  '  iicontea  and  prop- 
erty holdingn.  No  amount  of  rhetorical 
phraalng  cnn  disguise  the  fact  that  the  plan 
to  t>e  puratied  Is  an  arbitrary  and  artinclal 
distribution  (or  redistribution)  of  the  total 
national  tnconrie,  regardleas  of  comparative 
earning  abilities  or  contributions  Where 
this  will  lend  ought  to  be  no  mystery  It 
will    lead    to    the    disc-  rnt    of    Indi- 

vidual effort  and  the  i  on  of  private 

property.  Even  before  this  irvcllng  procf>M 
Is  complete  we  shall  have  ushered  in  an 
authoritarian  state. 

The  present  plan  seems  to  b«»  to  siphon  off 
the  avails  of  superior  effort  by  ever-increasing 
wagea  nnd  progreeelve  taxation  so  arranged 
that  Incomes  below  M.OOO  pav  little  or  no 
tnxps,    Whera,  thtn,  dues  the  bi  n- 

tion    fall?    Prlnelpally    upon  e- 

brncket  earners,  among  whom  are  found  the 
managers,  the  spectallsts,  and  the  men  who 
deaign  and  apee<l  the  whole  inlustrlal  strue- 
ttire.  Among  theae  are  r'  '•  r  men  of 
science,  of  the  profeaalona  n  of  small 

business,  seeking  e» 

If   this   plan    Is    :  'I    iventually   the 

source  of  Income  taxes  will  be  dried  up,  aa 
the  Inevitable  reeult  of  increasf  d  coat  of  doing 
btiBlness  and  the  deatructlon  of  the  will  tu 
pwaarere, 

Boant  attention  aeems  to  V'e  paid  tn  the 
principle  that  m  'd 

Is  worthy  of  hlo  ■  lie 

Is  worth  In  the  end  destrtiys  ius  uaefuineas. 
Qvlng  him  leaa  comes  to  the  sime  end  Mr, 
Stalin  found  out  In  the  moat  advanced  eo. 

rlnllsin  of  i    " nt  he  could  afford  to  pay 

men  only   ■  '    they  could  do    and  no 

more     Whilp  ^  <  atibsnibe  to  his  coer- 

cive methods.  1  tfi  snv  ihst  he  prob- 

ably saved  his  regime  i  '/  people  what 

they  really  earned     Atn;   '  of  a  principle 

is  what  is  being  pointed  out.     But  we  seem 

bent  upon  ignoring  the  teachings  of  painfuP 

Mperlence     We  svtin  determliied.  bv  a  ays- 

t«n  of  steeply  progreesive  '    -  elsborate 

OOTtrnment   spendinjr    nt  it^g  eom- 

petltlve  effort,  to  pp  '"I 

rewards  for  wnW  d  ^^      oe 

perilously  i  iig  t<)  think  that  ao* 

I  in  I*  !<■>  nwii  reward     In  a  prac* 

that  ta  indapd  unsound  rnotllh, 

tn  rewa  -d  I  he  laek  of 

I'  on  the  brink  of  da- 

I'  ihp  v>  ly 

I ,r»l       (»i  '  :;..u| 

«  I  'I  loijpa  ami  <  ' 

Cavilling   pefipip   mpisir  "    ""'* 

"til lie  relliiwa"  lo  the  ^* 

Miflt|lMMllkWniM..M  UHi.Miiry 
•tygiilMMIMUHiM«<tn^KP     Ni'ih. 
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Nl* 


•iiffialifihip  <•••)•  a 

'  fW  A  lime.     III  "..:  .  H* 

I,  I  he  thhareiit  aniipNihy  uf  man* 


kind  to  It,  will  break  It  down,  and  people 
will  Hgaiii  tMtx  bat  a  tni  ttoo  roM  to  eeos- 
|>etlt|,ja    MMl    life    as    it    WM    OMSAi    to    bO 

llvril. 

Thpre  Is  manlfeat  In  certain  tag  propoaala, 
tneliiding  those  f»f  Mr  Vinson,  ultimately  to 
Ik/t  direct  tax  burdens  frtmi  thnae  whoae  in- 
cf>mea  art  leM  than  a4.000,  or  reduce  u>em 
radically,  and  to  repeal  moal,  U  not  all,  of 
tbe  uxas  on  c(>rp«>rat«  IntoBM,  Brant  nirt* 
cern  U  axhiblted  for  Individual  incomea 
above  M.OOO  tli.it  arc  prfMinally  earned.  The 
affect    la   I  ;  na   on    this    latter 

ctMs  must  1  'i   will  be  no  oppor- 

tunity for  savings.  These  disproportionate 
burdens  are  cMt  upon  m'ddle-clnr  r  prs 
who  are  not  in  the  wage  class,  lu  in 

commercial  production,  where  the  t««iv«n- 
t*|ra  in  our  economy  apiMrenily  are  to  l>e 
contcritd.  Ii  aeema  to  be  the  Intention  tu 
Intliite  the  costs  of  living  and  of  business 
which  lupmbers  of  this  class  cannot  escape, 
and  coldly  tn  require  them  to  remit  their 
balances  in  the  form  of  taxea.  They  hava 
no  rectmrae  for  recoupment.  These  people 
are  consumers,  and  the  process  seems  to  be  to 
shift  Ui  them  a  killing  load  of  the  total  cmt 
of  s<iclety.  Any  tax  law,  now  that  the  war 
la  over,  that  doc*  not  give  at  least  a  tax 
reduction  at  30  poreent  across  the  board,  la 
n  rank  discrimination  against  theae  personal 
earners.  If  existing  accumulatlona  of  capi- 
tal are  rendered  secure,  ev4>n  though  taxea  on 
the  galaa  tharaof  are  conaiaanibia.  and  it  is 
made  twpoaitble  for  «o«BMMlt  earners  in 
our  eoonomy  to  accumulate  nny  cnpital,  no 
words  ate  needed  to  portray  the  injustice  and 
lue(|Ulty  done. 

Personal  sblllttes  are  s  wasting  aaset. 
What  can  be  the  urge  to  expend  them  for 
nothing?  Take  away  the  Incentive  to  earn 
and  get  ahead  In  productive  years,  and  ths 
mi>  '  of  our  syetmn  Is  destroyed.     Mr. 

Stii  .;  be  had  to  "liqutdata  a  whole  gen- 

era I  tuu'     Is  tl  propuae  to  do.  or 

do  we  propose       ,  ><  struttg  Indivdunl 

to  enter  In  the  race  without  hobblea  and  to 
enjoy  whatever  premium  he  can  fairly  win  - 
In  this  generation  and  In  the  generations  to 
come? 

Shall  we  be  able  to  aay  to  our  child  aa  of 
old:  'Ha  rejoloetb  as  a  atrong  man  to  run  a 
race"?  or  shall  we  ualn  him  to  aay:  "What'a 
the  use,  I  will  get  something  anyway"? 

Thta  is  a  loitg  letter,  but  I  have  atrong 
feelings  on  the  subject,  and  I  know  that  an 
incrMSlttl  number  of  paopic  are  intensely 
IntoraatM.  In  it  la  a  not*  o(  frankness,  but 
la  It  not  a  ttme  for  frankoeas  in  b<.>th  thought 
snd  action? 

With  kindaat  rafwi*.  I  am. 
sincerely  yutura, 

CMAat.xs  W   Batooa, 

WAnti  1.0,  Iowa,  N0Vfm}>tr  ti,  J945. 
Mr  CMAatBa  W,  BMOW, 

ririt  NttiontI  Bank  BuUtHng. 

Mt  Pawl,  Mian, 

DtAS  r»»*ai.a8'  Thanks  very  much  for  your 
letter  I  like  to  hear  from  yoti  because  your 
letters  are  ao  itlmtllaUlll  to  i'  11 

want  to  anawar  »ew  tUpn  awa  ,'>u 

liava  rry»1alllM(|  gMMMlIng  llial  imn  been 
working  In  the  bMk  nf  mv  tniirl  for  quite 
n  while      I  should  see  v  rn  because 

your  thoughts  are  al« 

I  believe  that  the  f>  diseaae  of 

the   '  Ihjt  lllfj  Have  ylehlrrt 

tl,  etiey       t'lili'*"*    llii-    la 
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for  iri  fit  fitllbl! 

law  and  government.  You  an 
the  dertsiors  of  the  Suprenu 
United   Btatra    which    were    ,u, 

gr -     •  '1-pedlency      T' - 

pi  I   nt^e  of  I 

rii; 

g'   ' 

et'  Mis  the  rerun  it 

nt  re    thni   it   hns 


Which  was  ma4t  appetiaipg  by  the  f»et  that 
it    wn>  .1    enwrgMwy    i<  t    < 

emarii  'er  aaaaad.    f< 

use 
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-r  with 

I    of    the 
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Nrw  Deal 
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l  nm 

led   our 

churches  when  we  ^ee  that  it  has  t>ecome  n 
part  and  parcel  of  organiaHl  cbaMty  and  Rrd 
Croas  I 

Perhaps  the  :>rofe«atrn   hiw  ctuitrib- 

\itr<l   to  thl'»   '  :i      The  fact    thnt    It   ta 

of'  ••  e  flnancirtHv  prnfttnble  Co  settle  dlK- 
pii  iters  and  to  i;o  on  with   btisineas 

than  to  reckon  with  the  violntiim  of  estab- 
lished principle  In  a  concUisivp  manner  has 
played  its  full  part.  Business  hfs  been  en- 
tirely willing  to  do  ao.  and  of  course  the 
lawyers  hired  by  husineMi  are  prime  to  go 
Hlonp  with  their  cllpnts 

Men  like  Bewell  Avery  are  as  srsrre  as  natia 
In    a   tree.      Sewell    Avery    st'  ■     for    a 

principle  and  was  almost  thr  of  ridi- 

ctile  You  have  very  few  men  lilie  8i*wpll 
Avery  In  public  life.  Bomehuw  they  don't 
aeem  to  last  long.  I 

I  think  the  future  of  the  Re^•■^•■— ,n  Party 
may  depend  tjfHm  an  asaerti  i^it  thia 

condition.  The  dlfhcuMy  is  imu  we  hrtve 
aouKht  to  produce  cnndldatea  wHo  cotild  get 
Votes  rather  than  who  wovikl  •  v  prtn- 

c'rlcpi      We   wanted   them   ti  '    away 

!he    New    Df»nl    by   excn  ir    New 

1  We  did  not  want   then .•■ry  out 

such  promlaee.  we  wanted  them  to  f»H>l  the 
|MH>ple  Thus  we  were  guilty  of  expediency, 
and  I  think  we  tfeaorve  to  lose  When  t  look 
back 

T  don't  kt^ow  how  It  Is  going  Vo  he  dona, 
Ci  '  convlncetl  t  •  \ho 

at'  1    all    foims  ucy 

mttst  be  fhp  nucleus  for  a  |  nl- 

aatlon,    I  believe  thla  will  nit        i  ...  loas 

both  nf  the  existing  political  I  ant 

stire  that  our  great  IVmocratii  jcuarrs  who 
must  now  be  sufficiently  puRKled  thnt  they 
would  sigh  witli  relief  to  l)e  a  part  of  such 
an  organisation  If  only  It  did  not  emanate 
from  sonM  Republican  aource. 

To  b«f1n  With.  I  think  we  hnve  exnmplrs 
of  expedient  departure  which  should  be  cata- 
loged BO  that  pei  t  I 
ahoutd  not  blamr                                               nor 
P'  '                                              .1  liwi  I  t 
tl                                            survlvs. 
nnd  that  the                     ,i-e  (i(  tiMxn  ui  thia 
country  rest  n               .:.  .ut  ft»<-  it.  n..  moial 
condtict  and  ;             .iiy  of  t                       i  nt 
and  upon  relui  >           ■  -  of  tii  nuiu,  ukt  old 
Mam  Balrd.  who  V             ,.  the  M.  AMI   Lily, 
for  thi    '•    ''■    of  u  110  slii                       lid  coal, 
him  I                so. 
SutMraly, 

I.    Ml     I  M, 


Judaic  Raittrck  at  Yale  Univfriltjr 
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vliT  prrsulcnt  nl  the 
'•■   I'klyn; 

In   tlir  iiutni\i"i  it   Mr    I.oult  M.  R«> 

blnown*  o(  Nrw  YotK  City  (ifferpd  Id  pro- 
vide YmIc  UnivriKtiy  with  tuniU  tor  th«  pur* 
p<x»«  of  promniiiKt  rwiearch  »n  Hebrew  lor« 
»nd  lllcrnluri'.  The  fuiuU  werf  dcKlRiifd  to 
&nanr«>  nn  Inlllnl  experimental  period  of  5 
ymn  The  tnjtc  of  'i  «  plan 

of  pr-  ..nd    >r  *>irkinfi  Us  waa 

ei  ■  ■  ,    A    ^-       p   of    f;i  "mbers 

re;,.   :.^  !.;.r  .:    r,itic-Juda  ,  c.f  ori- 

ental atudlee  at  Yiile.  Eventually,  tnia  group 
wat  appointed  as  the  admlnlsirallve  com- 
mUtee  of  the  project,  with  the  undersigned 
as  lU  chairman  The  project,  itself,  waa 
named  Judilca  Research  at  Yale  University 
of  the  Rablnowitz  Foundation.  Room  321 
of  thp  Hall  or  Graduate  Studies  was  assigned 
•a  Ita  beadquarteis. 

The  committee  decided  at  the  outset  that 
during  the  inliml  5-year  period  Its  primary 
object  would  be  to  prepare  and  publish 
translations  of  outstanding  works  of  Jewish 
literature,  both  ancient  and  medieval.  It 
further  realized  that,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  translations  should  be  dene  from  the 
orlgtna's,  whether  Hebrew.  Aramaic.  Greek, 
or  Arabic;  that  they  should  l)e  assigned  Indi- 
vidually to  the  most  competent  scholars 
avallcble:  and  that  only  such  works  should 
be  considered  as  had  not  been  translated  be- 
fore, or,  at  least,  had  not  been  translated  be- 
fore Into  English.  It  was  further  understood 
that  the  committee  would  take  every  pre- 
caution to  guard  against  duplication  of 
scholarly  effort. 

Karly  in  the  year,  too.  the  committee  pro- 
poaed  to  President  Seymour  that  it  should  be 
augmented  by  a  number  of  advisers.  Herbert 
Danby.  Oxford  University;  Louis  Finkelstein. 
the  Jewish  Theological  S*mluary  of  America; 
Judah  L.  Uagnes.  the  Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem:  Julian  Morgenstern.  the  Hebrew 
Union  College;  Charles  C.  Torrey.  Yale  Uni- 
versity, through  whom  It  would  maintain 
contact  with  other  institutions  of  learning. 
both  In  this  country  and  abroad,  and  who 
would  help  to  avoid  duplication  of  specific 
projects.  It  also  proposed  that  the  task  of 
■upervlslng  and  editing  publications  result- 
ing from  the  plan  should  be  entrtisted  to  a 
board  of  editors  As  a  result  additional  ap- 
pointments were  made  by  the  president,  so 
that  at  present  the  personnel  of  Juda!ca  Re- 
search at  Yale  University  consists  of  (2)  the 
administrative  committee  of  five  members. 
Julian  J.  Obermann.  chairman;  Provost  Ed- 
gar S.  Furnlss.  ex-ofBclo;  James  T.  Babb; 
Millar  Burrows;  Edwin  R.  Goodcncugh;  and 
Carl  H.  Kraellnc;.  with  the  provost  of  the 
university  as  member  ex-offlclo:  (b)  the 
board  of  editors  of  thrfee  members,  Louis 
Ginsberg,  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  America;  Julian  J  Obermann,  Yale  Uni- 
versity; and  Harry  A.  Wolfson.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; and  (c)  Ave  advisers  to  the  com- 
mittee. 


.Addres.s  ct  (jDV,   rhoni,"ii  E,  Dew.-v 
c.    New   York 

i:x-:fnsion  of  I';km.-\';ks 
HON  CH.\UNCEY  W.  REED 

IN    r:iK  H>  lUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  uc.sday.  November  20.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
i*  s  .is  my  rare  privilege  to  listen  to  the 
rf'ir..irks  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  E. 
DoA"y  at  the  convccatlon  of  the  New 
Y  ;<  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Re- 
laiio'is.     he'id  Cv;.'!)     University. 

Ithaca.    N.    Y.,    ..:..;    biuadcast    over    a 
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nriwnrk  by  thr  NRtlonil 
11, .;  Co.  riom  ia:4s  to  1  p.  m.. 

Mnndny,  Novrrnkwr  13.  1945.  It  WM  MX 
InHptnnu  nddrcss.  thought-provoklnK 
and  profound.  Il  wlve-s  new  courage  U) 
all  of  us  who  bcllpve  In  the  ability  of 
the  American  people  to  solve  tholr  In- 
dustrial problems  on  a  bn.sl.s  which  Is 
fair  to  labor,  to  capital,  and  to  manafte- 
ment.  It  renews  our  faith  In  democrat- 
ic processes  and  American  determina- 
tion to  preserve  the  American  way  of 
life  and  free  enterprise  under  harmoni- 
ous relationships.  For  the  benefit  of  any 
of  my  colleagues  who  may  not  have  been 
privileged  to  listen  to  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  New  York.  I  Include  it  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

We  are  here  to  launch  the  New  York  School 
of  Industrial  and  Labor  Relations  during  the 
most  serious  period  of  labor  difficulty  in  cur 
history. 

The  best  thing  of  all  about  this  new  school 
Is  that  none  of  us  regards  It  as  a  cure-all  for 
every  one  of  our  troubles.  It  Is  a  trail- 
blazing  effort.  We  are  pioneering  in  a  vital 
field  of  human   relations. 

These  problems  of  labor  relations  were 
Important  yesterday;  they  will  b<5  even  more 
important  tomorrow.  Ten  years  after  this 
Nation  was  founded.  In  1786.  the  printers  in 
Philadelphia  struck  for  a  minimum  wage  of 
$6  a  week.  Today  the  newspapers  are  full 
of  reports  of   strikes  to  increase    wages. 

The  biggest  strike  in  our  early  days  as  a 
nation  wa.s  a  walk-out  of  house  cari>enter8 
who  quit  work  in  1791  to  fight  for  a  10-hour 
day.  We  are  all  familiar  with  current  strikes 
called  to  shorten  the  workday. 

In  1877  a  10  percent  pay  reciuction  on  the 
three  railroads  running  west  led  to  our  great- 
est strike  up  to  that  time.  There  were 
pitched  battles  between  workers  and  militia, 
railroad  yards  set  afire,  and  scores  killed  in 
riots. 

These  strikes  failed,  but  labor  learned  from 
them  that  Its  welf.<ire  cou'd  cnly  be  pro- 
tected by  organization  and  collective  bar- 
gaining. Four  years  later,  in  1881.  there  was 
founded  the  modern,  indigenc'Usly  Ameri- 
can form  of  unionism  we  know  tis  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor. 

As  our  transportation  system  grew  It 
brought  competition  between  the  products 
Of  different  localities  in  the  same  market. 
Stoves  made  in  Albany  were  displayed  in 
St.  Louis  right  beside  stoves  made  In  Detroit. 
The  Albany  stove  molder  could  no  longer 
be  Indifferent  to  the  wage  scale  of  his  fellow 
craftsmen  In  other  cities.  If  kbor  costs  in 
Detroit  were  too  far  below  Albany  scales, 
there  would  be  no  market  for  Albany-made 
stoves  and  no  Jobs  for  Albany  stove  molders. 

So.  as  industry  grew,  the  union  movement 
grew  and  the  clashes  between  labor  and 
management  were  of  greater  and  greater 
magnitude.  Year  In  and  year  out,  the  bat- 
tles on  the  labor  front  were  fcug:ht  over  the 
same  issues.  Wages,  hours,  conditions  of 
employment — these  were  the  issues  in  colo- 
nial times;  they  remain  the  issues  today. 

In  most  cases  these  Issues  are  settled 
peacefully  without  an  interruption  of  work. 
Public  attention  focuses  on  those  cases  where 
collective  bargaining  falls  and  strikes  result. 
Peaceful  settlements  do  not  make  big  news. 
Recurrent  outbre-^ks  of  strikes  underline  the 
fact  that  labor  relations  are  never  static 
and  that  no  formula  can  be  devised  within 
the  democratic  framework  which  will  wholly 
wipe  out  disputes.  Nor  does  anyone  who 
values  our  way  of  life  wish  to  end  the  con- 
tinuing effort  by  both  labor  and  management 
to  advance  theh  own  interests.  But  the 
old  rule  of  the  tooth  and  c'.aw  is  out  of  date 
and  should  come  to  an  end. 

Our  labor  movement  Is  still  young.  It 
Is  only  a  very  few  years  since  tbe  right  to 


oriantM  a  iabnr  union  wnn  n  nuttti>r  which 
hiMl  to  »»•  I  itilptl  With  harp  nm«.  oluba.  iitU'k«, 
„  fi  ,      It  w«n   mevllwbl*  llml   uiuW- 

^r  iHrnrterii  niid  rnckstppri  found  thPir 

wny  into  lo  many  unloni  In  dny^  i 
They  were  able  to  create  unloiii  t- 
own  pvirpOBM  where  a  union  wm  needed  nnd 
nobody  elie  crenled  It.  Wt  were  entirely 
lacking  In  the  kind  of  labor  education  long 
sponsored  by  the  matvjre  labor  movement 
whioh  exiited  in  Great  Britain  and  other 
F  Ti    countries.      Some   of   our    union 

(,  .  is  were  distinguished  by  their  physi- 

cal force  father  than  by  their  training  In 
economic^   industrial,  and  social   relations. 

In  man  '  respects  the  same  was  true  with 
Industry.  Our  great  Industries  grew  so  fast 
that  they  had  no  time  to  learn  the  compli- 
cated bus  ness  of  labor  relations.  Many  of 
our  Indus  Ties.  too.  were  built  by  aggressive 
and  dominant  men  who  were  impatient  with 
the  practi:e  or  even  the  Idea  of  dealing  with 
their  emp  oyees  as  equals.  Even  now.  there 
are  some  '  ?ho  have  refused  to  learn  the  facts 
of  moden  .  Industrial  life. 

Today,  he  old  rules  of  forc%and  violence 
are  as  out  of  date  as  the  possewhich  strung 
up  a  horie  thief  on  sight.  We  are  growing 
up.  We  itiust  now  attain  the  age  of  reason. 
One  of  the  things  of  which  I  have  been 
proudest  during  my  3  years  in  Albany  is  our 
splendid  record  in  the  relationship  between 
capital  ard  labor  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
During  th  e  war  we  led  the  Nation  in  avoiding 
strikes  on  the  production  front.  We  still 
malntalnlthis  leadership,  thanks  to  the  wis- 
dom and  understanding  that  business  and 
labor  leacjers  of  our  State  have  shown.  Now, 
at  this  school,  we  propose  to  develop  the 
trained  leaders  who  will  know  how  to  solve 
our  lndu|trial  and  labor  problems  of  the 
future. 

We  kna  w  now  that  the  negotiation  and  de- 
bate in  vol  ved  in  labor  relations  must  be  based 
upon  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
economic  process,  of  the  history  of  industrial 
development,  of  the  effects  of  technological 
advances  ^nd.  of  course,  of  the  complicated 
inter-relakionship  of  prices,  costs,  and  wages. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  have  among  otir 
leaders  on  labor  and  industry  men  who  do  not 
know  the!  economic  effect  of  many  factors  In 
our  financial  system,  of  tariffs,  of  the  myriad 
types  of  taxation,  and  the  delicate  balance 
between  production  and  consumption. 

Our  whole  future  depends  on  the  intel- 
lectual capacity  and  the  moral  determina- 
tion to  wiork  out  our  problems  peaceably  at 
the  conference  table.  But  this  capacity  and 
this  detef-mination  must  be  solidly  based 
upon  knowledge  and  training.  The  future 
leaders  1$  this  field  must  understand  the 
broad  fundamentals  that  men  can  only  earn 
more  in  tie  long  run  by  producing  more  with 
modern  facilities;  that  business  can  exist  and 
get  the  capital  which  creates  Jobs  pnly  If  it 
makes  a  good  profit;  that  no  one  piece  of 
our  eoonotny  can  be  happy  or  prosperous  if  it 
attempts  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest.  Both  sides  mtist  learn  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  at  large  Is  paramount 
and  that  jthe  bargaining  between  capital  and 
labor  mult  scrupulotisly  avoid  putting  a  bur- 
den on  t^e  public  too  great  for  it  to  bear. 
Excessive  i  wages  or  excessive  hours  of  work 
can  be  siich  a  biffden.  Strikes  which  in- 
terfere w^h  the  public  generally  can  be  such 
a  burdenL  Too  high  prices  can  be  such  a 
burden,  jin  short,  a  trained  understanding 
of  all  th^  factors  in  Industrial  relationships 
must  tak*  the  place  of  force.  The  yes  or  the 
no  from  either  side  of  the  conference  table 
must  be  [accompanied  by  reason  and  sound 
argument. 

To  serie  the  general  welfare,  the  State  of 
New  Yor|  is  establishing  here  at  Cornell  a 
unique  educational  institution  to  train  the 
men  and  women  who  will  deal  with  these 
problems  of  ours  in  the  future.  It  Is  an 
adventtirt  in  broadening  the  horizon  of  the 
mind  of  i^an.  It  is  an  effort  to  expand  men's 
knowledge  in  a  field  where  too  often   pas- 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECOHD 


A. 


lion  and  prpjurtict  owrrUli*  Judittupnt  nnd 
triHh 

ThU  In  no  l*b«r  nctioi'l  whpi»  donmn  will 
be  trtUBht.  from  which  inunrd  »rnUiU  will 
lt>i  forth.  ThU  >•  no  innnnt!!  meut  nhool 
»hprp  «tudpni»  will  Iparn  tmlj  to  think  of 
worklnu  men  nnd  w<imen  bb  Iti'mi  on  a  b*l- 
ance  nheel.  This  IR  n  State  school  under 
the  «poii«ornhip  of  our  grcn  ,  progrralve 
land-graiil  uiilvernlty  and  uiu.er  the  direct 
control  of  a  board  of  Irustcru  selected  from 
all  walks  of  life — from  eciucntlm.  from  busi- 
ness, from  labor,  from  agrlcultare.  and  from 
the  professions. 

It  is  a  school  which  denies  the  alien  theory 
that  there  are  cl.isses  In  our  society  and  that 
they  m-.st  wage  war  against  each  other. 
Thl9  is  a  school  dedicated  to  the  common 
Interest  of  employer  and  employee  and  of  the 
whole  of  the  American  people .  It  Is  dedi- 
cated to  the  concept  that  when  men  under- 
stand each  other  and  work  together  harmoni- 
ously, then  and  only  then  do  they  succeed. 
The  State  of  New  York  will  here  provide 
the  equipment  to  abate  the  fe\ers  which  rise 
from  claims  and  counter-claims  which  are 
now  the  language  of  industrial  relations.  We 
will  be  applying  the  tested  techniques  of 
study,  research,  and  analysis  .o  the  crucial, 
social,  and  economic  problems  of  cur  time. 
The  future  leaders  in  industrial  relations  for 
both  labor  and  management  n-ill  learn  here 
to  do  the  sifting  and  winno\.ing  by  which 
alone  the  truth  may  be  found. 

Second  only  to  the  need  for  leaders  of 
broad  vision  is  the  need  for  a  community 
which  takes  an  alert  and  inf  armed  interest 
In  those  problems  which  affect  us  all.  Public 
opinion  is  often  the  final  arbiter  in  a  labor 
dispute  and  this  school  will  seek  to  make  the 
whole  community  better  Informed  about 
tfie  problems  of  both  manager-lent  and  labor. 
These,  then,  are  the  greft  purposes  to 
which  this  school  Is  dedicated.  We  entrust 
its  destiny  to  a  dlstlnguishec  faculty  under 
the  leadership  of  a  great  puVlic  service  who 
led  the  way  In  its  creation— Dean  Irving  Ives. 
I  know  it  will  receive  the  support  of  ipen  of 
good  will  everywhere. 

I  am  happy  and  prcud  to  dedicate  this,  the 
New  York  State  School  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations,  to  the  increased  produc- 
tivity of  our  economic  systern.  to  peaceable 
relations  between  managcme it  and  labor,  to 
an  ever  higher  living  standard  for  all  our 
people,  and  to  the  Inner  ^security  of  the 
human  soul  which  can  come  only  to  freemen. 


Disposition  of  Surplus  V'ar  Materials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


mil  Oovpinmrnl   rmployrm  to  drilioy 
miiplu*    I  V    which    would    br    of 

Utrnt  UHc  ;.'  imUiy  of  uur  mhoula  and 
IrninlnB  rrnlrrn? 

To  give  an  Idrn  oJ  Ju!«l  whnt  \n  Rolnt 
on.  I  RSk  unanimous  consent  lo  include 
In  my  remarks  a  letter  Jtwt  received  from 
a  very  outstandlnR  cUlzrn  In  Ashland 
County.  Wis.  Hnw  can  we  Members  of 
Congress  stand  idly  by  and  .«!ee  this  de- 
struction of  property  going  on?  Would 
It  not  be  better  if  such  property  were 
turned  over  to  our  schools  free  of 
charge? 

Office  or  Highway  Commissionfh. 

Ashland  County,  Wis.. 
Afthland.  Wis..  NovcmbCT  17,  1045. 
Mr.  Alvin  E.  OKonski. 

iJcprescnfafite  in  Cbngrcss, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
De.'^r  Mr.  OTConski.  One  of  our  truck 
drivers  returned  from  Madison  yesterday  with 
a  truckload  of  surplus  war  materials  for  the 
hl^h  school  and  the  Ashland  Vocational 
School  and  when  in  Madison  he  saw  men  de- 
stroying new  tools;  wrench  sets,  etc..  by 
cutting  them  to  pieces  with  acetylene 
torches.  Being  a  mechanic  of  sorts,  it  made 
him  feel  sick  to  see  this  wanton  destruction 
of  tools,  some  sets  he  would  estimate  were 
worth  fifty  to  sixty  dollars  new. 

There  are  many  vocational  schools  and 
county  and  city  highway  departments  that 
could  make  good  use  of  this  material  rather 
than  have  it  made  into  scrap. 

Assuming  that  you  cannot  know  every- 
thing that  goes  on.  I  thought  it  proper  to 
advise  you  of  this  so  that  you  can  do  what 
you  can  to  avoid  such  waste. 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors  and  with  best 
personal  regards.  I  am. 
Yours  truly, 

Ashland   County   Highway 
Department. 
By  Frank  Andersfn. 

Highuay  Commissioner. 


A  President  on  Trial 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSXI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  20,  1945 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
disposition  of  surplus  wai  materials  in 
our  country  has  been  not  only  a  head- 
ache but  a  heartbreak.  Not  only  is  there 
red  tape  and  confusion,  which  discour- 
ages the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  in  the  handling  of  surplus  war 
materials,  but  there  is  also  wanton  waste 
which  discourages  humanr  y. 

The  destruction  of  many  of  our  sur- 
plus war  materials  is  so  heartbreaking 
that  the  m.ai'  coming  in  fram  the  people 
throuThout  the  country  ought  to  cause 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  stop  ard, 
con.sider.  How  can  we,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  expect  the  taxpayers  to  have 
any  respect  for  us  if  we  permit  the  Fed- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  M-CORMACK 


OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  20,  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  herein  a  well-consid- 
ered and  timely  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Boston  Post  of  November  17.  1945. 
entitled  "A  President  on  Trial." 

The  last   paragraph   of   the  editorial 

states: 

Whatever  else  the  Members  of  Congress  may 
care  to  believe,  they  have  President  Roosevelt 
on  trial,  and  they  must  not  stain  our  history 
with  an  act  of  shameless  partisanship. 

Such  an  admonition  Is  timely  and 
appropriate  and  should  be  followed. 

A    PRESIDENT    ON    TRIAL 

Long  shuttered  behind  stern  official  silence, 
the  baleful  flres  that  smoldered  In  the  Pa- 
cific before  the  attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor 
have  been  fanned  into  blinding  brilliance 
by  the  congressional  inquiry  into  the  mili- 
tary disaster  to  our  strongest  outpost,  which 
ushered  us  Into  war. 

All  the  facts  have  not  been  brought  out, 
and  probably  all  the  facts  wUl  never  be 
known,  but.  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
presented  to  date,  it  appears  incontrovertible 


Ihut  th»  U»#  rrwiUWhl  Hro'WVfll,  and  a  f»w 

of  har  oAclalt  •urrounrtiitii  him,  wri-a 

ti<  leffw  awara  thni  JapiUi  wa»  h»ov. 

n  itttaakupoAUM  I'ltlted 

Bt.:  'I*  poaaiMloni  in  ih« 

Fur  rant.  Rhrt  the  Dutch  Rn«l  ^^rtl^• 

PrrHdent  Roi^nrvell  In  dead,  and  hf  rtlpd 
without  rrleanlng  men  who  wer»  taken  Into 
hii   r     "^  ■  '       1    a    pledge    to    remain 

mum  rrf«inl  fnct«  about  Pearl 

Harbor  It  u  rtiiKcivalile  that  the  ( 
•  ional  inquiry  mny  succeed  only  in  . 
Bupport  to  the  Japanese  offlclals  who  have 
Insisted  that  American  policy  and  belllcoat 
American  actions  forced  them  Into  an  attack 
before  they  were  cut  off  from  raw  materials 
by  blockade. 

In  short,  the  late  President  would  be 
blamed  for  plunging  the  country  into  war. 
and  the  Japanese  aggressors  would  obtain 
amelioration  of  the  harsh  peace  conditions 
and  start  planning  another  agfression 

To  be  fair  and  reaponable  about  Pearl  Har- 
bor the  situation  as  it  existed  on  December 
7.  1941.  must  be  kept  in  the  foreground,  and 
all  that  Is  learned  about  the  Pearl  Harbor 
disaster  matched  against  that  situation. 
Briefly,  the  people  of  the  country  did  not 
want  to  go  to  war.  and  their  reluctance  was 
fortunate  because  we  secured  precious  time 
In  which  to  rearm. 

Any  public  statement  by  the  late  President 
In  the  months  before  Pearl  Harbor  that  Japan 
was  preparing  to  attack  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  been  denounced  by  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  American  people  as  warmonger- 
in?  and  provocation. 

The  "wind"'  messages  which  were  decoded 
from  Japanese  diplomatic  code  heralded  an 
ill  wind  that  by  a  paradox  blew  the  Nation 
some  good.  We  went  to  war  with  the  bulk 
of  our  Navy  on  the  bottom,  our  strongest 
outpost  shattered,  and  it  was  tills  fact  that 
spurred  the  tremendous  production  which  In 
less  than  4  years  made  the  United  States  the 
strongest  nation  on  earth. 

None  of  this,  of  course.  Justified  keeping 
commanders  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  In  igno- 
rance of  the  actual  situation.  If  the  late 
President  and  h's  advisers  knew  that  such 
an  attack  was  in  the  making,  and  deliberately 
withheld  this  Intelllpence  from  the  com- 
manders at  their  advanced  base,  they  are 
guilty  of  an  offense  a^'alnst  the  national 
security  In  violation  of  their  most  sacred 
oath.  If  they  only  feared  such  an  attack 
and  had  no  actual  information  beyond  their 
suspicions,  their  error  is  one  of  omission. 
By  the  same  token  the  war  leaders  in  Great 
Britain,  with  Singapore.  Burma,  and  Hong 
Kong  at  stake,  must  share  the  blame. 

It  is  , amazingly  simple  and  requires  no 
courage  to  place  a  dead  man  on  trial  and  con- 
vict him  in  absentia,  but  when  the  man 
happens  to  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  served  longer  and  more  mo- 
mentously in  the  White  House  than  any 
other  President,  more  scrupulous  care  should 
be  taken  In  weighing  the  evidence. 

Whatever  else  the  Members  of  Congress 
may  care  to  believe,  they  have  President 
Roosevelt  on  trial,  and  they  must  not  stain 
our  history  with  an  act  of  shameless  partisan- 
ship, I 


Workable  Plan  Necessary  To  S  !1 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  fM^^-'  n  C  ]U,('J3 

.IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  November  20.  1945 

Mr.  HAGEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  han- 
dUng  of  the  problem  of  selling  stuplus 
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Oovprnment  property  to  veterans  and 
rarrying  out  the  Intent  of  Congress  to 
give  prpference  and  priority  to  war  vet- 
erans seems  to  be  getting  more  bungled 
up  and  complicated  than  ever  as  each 
day  passes. 

The  variou.s  veterans'  organizations 
are  aware  of  the  bungling  done  by  the 
Surplus  Property  Administration  and  are 
taking  action. 

This  is  pvidcnred  by  a  statement  issued 
Monday  by  Joseph  Leib.  past  vice  com- 
mander and  present  service  officer  of  the 
Vincent  B  Costello  Post.  No.  15,  of  the 
American  Legion.  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr  Leib  now  is  in  Chicago  to  attend  a 
national  convention  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. November  18,  19.  20,  and  21.  and 
he  has  presented  the  problem  to  the 
resolutions  committee  of  the  convention 
for  consideration. 

Hjs  statement  to  the  Legion  conven- 
tion committee  follows: 

Dtschaifed  World  Wur  veterans  seeking  sur- 
plus OoTemment  property  are  being  daily 
subjected  to  one  of  the  grandest  run-arounds 
that  the  National  Capital  has  ever  wltiiessed. 
This  condltJon  should  be  corrected  immedi- 
ately. 

The  high  priority  which  thetTnited  States 
Oovernment  solrmnly  promised  the  veterans 
of  World  War  II  In  these  transactions  has  be- 
come nothing  but  a  mirage  of  the  first  order. 
Veterans  srmed  with  proper  letters  of  au- 
thorl*atlon  to  purchase  needy  trucks  or  other 
vital  and  necessary  commodities  are  finding 
Government  doors  literally  slammed  in  their 
faces  or  else  they  are  whipsawed  by  dLsheart- 
^nlng  and  buck-passing  tactics. 

When  Is  the  Congress  going  to  take  matters 
!n  Its  own  hands  and  make  It  possible  for  the 
veterans  to  purchase  stirplus  goods  that 
■would  enable  them  to  get  into  or  allow  them 
to  set  up  a  business  of  their  own? 

As  thU  Is  written,  veterans  must  make 
their  purchases  through  either  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  or  through  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation.  This 
cumbersome  procedure  l.s  fuU  of  bureaucratic 
red  tape  and  is  extremely  discouraging.  In 
addition  they  are  obliged  to  limit  their  pur- 
chases to  12.500  worth  of  goods  Restrictions 
are  placed  upon  the  use  of  such  gocds.  Vet- 
erans under  existing  regulations  are  uot  given 
priorities  as  far  as  clothing,  furniture,  food, 
or  other  types  of  coiisumer  goods  are  con- 
cerned . 

No  one  In  authority  seems  to  know  what 
It  Is  all  about  The  veterans  are  becoming 
slCfc  and  tired  of  these  long-winded  pronvises 
and  complete  mUunderstanding 

In  the  m;dit  of  this  confusion  the  Surplus 
Property  Administration  on  November  15. 
1945.  announced  that  it  planned  to  propose 
that  an  estimated  30.000  wholesalers 
throughout  the  Nation  be  permitted  an  act 
as  outlets  for  surplus  goods. 

This  stupid  scheme  hns  been  publicised  aa 
glvln:i  the  veteran  "the  best  possible  break" 
under  present   legislation. 

To  buy  under  the  new  plan  it  was  ex- 
plained the  veteran  would  be  required  to 
p.-\y  the  dealer's  p>rtc*.  whereas  now  he  can 
buy  direct  from  an  RFC  disposal  agency  at 
wholesale  price. 

The^aiinouncement  of  the  new  plan  fur- 
ther added  that  all  veterans  who  arc  In  busi- 
ness for  then\selves  or  who  plan  to  cpen  up 
m  business  in  the  future  will  be  classified 
as  -large  dealers  '  in  this  category,  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Admiuistration  advised,  vet- 
erans could  purchase  any  surplus  property 
cffered  for  sale  at  as  low  a  price  as  any  dealer 
wou  d  pay.  To  top  this  off.  wholesalers 
would  be  sold  surplus  goods  by  the  Oovern- 
meni  with  the  understAndlng  that  they 
would   accept   certain    classiflcaUon  of   vet- 


eran* as  will  be  established  by  the  Surplus 
Property  Administration. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  very  sincere  thliA- 
Ing  Members  of  Congress  that  there  is  some- 
thing fundamentally  wrong  with  the  SPA. 
Unless  some  constructive  action  is  taken  the 
veterans  will  be  blitzed  In  their  hope  of  se- 
curing .surplus  products,  and  we  can  expect 
a  new  crop  of  millionaires  in  the  near  fu- 
ture— at  the  expeivse  of  the  men  and  women 
who  fought  and  won  this  war. 


r,'.-.^.(ier,t  Trun!;*n  Ei'brses  the  Purposes 
^nd  Spirit  of  H  R  'j^:.[i  !■.>  Farther 
R-sfarcS    t^r    the    Ciinr    md    Cure  of 

^ i':'-"r  a'-d   Oth'-r  iJrt'a^e-i  Diseases 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIA^I  M   STCVrNSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  20,  1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  President's  message  to  Congress  on 
yesterday  President  Truman  said: 

We  must  learn  and  understand  more  about 
health,  and  how  to  prevent  and  cure  disease. 
Research  well  directed  and  continuously  sup- 
ported can  do  much  to  develop  ways  to  re- 
diice  those  diseases  of  body  and  mind  which 
now  cause  most  sickness,  disability,  and  pre- 
mature death. 

And  then  the  President  went  on  to 
say: 

Cancer  is  among  the  leading  causes  of 
death.  It  Is  responsible  for  over  160.000 
recorded  deaths  a  year,  and  should  receive 
special  attention.  Though  we  already  have 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  we  need  still  more  coordi- 
nated research  on  the  cau.se.  prevention,  and 
cure  of  this  disease.  We  need  more  financlDl 
support  for  research  and  to  establish  special 
clinics  and  hospitals  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  the  disease,  especially  in  Its  early 
stages.  We  need  to  train  more  physicians 
for  the  highly  specialized  services  so  essen- 
tial for  effective  control  of  cancer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  very  purpcse 
of  my  bill,  H.  R.  3939,  which  I  introduced 
in  this  House  on  September  5  of  this 
year.  I  am  very  tiappy  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  endorsed  the  purpo.ses  and  the 
spirit  of  my  bill.  In  an  analysis  of  my 
bill  and  to  acquaint  the  public  more  fully 
as  to  its  purposes  I  am  setting  forth  a 
recent  news  relea.^^e  which  I  sent  to  the 
newspapers  of  my  district  regarding 
H.  R.  3939  and  the  favorable  reception 
it  has  received  throughout  the  United 
States: 

WASHINGTON  NEWS  LETIEH  FROM  CONGRESSMAN 
WILLIAM   H.  STEVENSON 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  Interested  In  the 
bill  I  have  Introduced  In  Congress.  H.  R. 
3939.  which  a  ithorlzes  an  appropriation  of 
•500.000.000  to  be  used  from  time  to  time 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  United  States  to  establish  In- 
stitutions and  research  laboratories  through- 
out the  country  to  find  the  cause  or  causes 
of  cancer  and  infantile  paralysis,  thus  sav- 
ing untold  suffering  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  deaths  that  occur  every  year 
from  the  scourge  of  these  dread  diseases 
In  1942  cancer  alone  killed  183.000  people 
In  this  country.  The  total  deaths  in  all 
our  armed  forces  In  the  World  War  are  less 
than  twice  that  number.      We  built  entire 


cities  and  employed  125  000  workers  and 
scientists  to  develop  the  atomic  bomb  at  a 
cost  of  two  billions.  We  do  not  consider 
that  money  wasted.  The  National  Cancer 
Institute!  has  been  conducting  a  research 
program  |n  cancer  for  nearly  20  years  with- 
out flndiag  the  cure. 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  ts  to  make  pos- 
sible the",  construction  of  many  more  re- 
search laboratories  and  Institutions  through- 
out the  IJnlted  States,  to  be  equipped  with 
the  mosti  modem  scientific  machinery  and 
apparattii.  where  the  keenest  brains  of  the 
entire  wild  may  can-y  on  independent  re- 
search, with  the  one  purpose  and  determina- 
tion in  mind— the  establishment  of  the  cause 
and  cure|  of  cancer  and  it.fantile  paralysis. 
If  by  th*  construction  of  laboratories  and 
plants  throughout  the  Nation  equipped  with 
the  mosti  modem  scientific  machinery  our 
scientists  were  enabled  to  discover  how  to 
harness  atomic  energy,  surely  with  the  aid 
of  many  more  modem  research  laboratories 
and  with  the  concentrated  attention  of  the 
best  sclen  ific  brains  in  the  world,  the  scourge 
of  dreadel  diseases  likewise  should  be  con- 
quered, s  it  not  worth  the  effort  and  ex- 
penditure of  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
the  atomic  bomb  to  make  much  greater  the 
poeslbilit]  of  discovering  the  cure  for  cancer 
and  infantile  paralysis? 

During  the  past  several  months  an  epi- 
demic of  nfantile  paralysis  ha.";  been  raging 
in  Wiscotsin,  as  you  know,  striking  down 
many  youig  lives  and  causing  several  deaths. 
These  ep;  demies  have  been  plaguing  the 
hum.<in  ra3e  from  time  out  of  mind.  With  no 
cure  havii  g  yet  been  <llscovered.  Experience 
has  prove<l  that  infantile  paralysis  has  not 
been  con(  uered  by  the  means  provided  by 
the  usua  endowments  and  foundatioas 
establishe  I  for  that  purpose,  because  it  has 
not  l)een  |  Kisslble  to  assemble  the  thousands 
of  sclen tij  ts  and  medical  men  and  women 
necessary  to  make  a  concentrated  attack 
upon  this  disease.  The  necessary  scientific 
resources  apparently  have  not  been  made 
available  I  ecause  of  the  limited  funds  at  the 
disposal   or  scientists  and  medical  men. 

I  have  r  ■ceived  letters  from  people  and  in- 
stitutions rora  every  State  m  the  Union,  in- 
cluding large  corporations,  insurance  com- 
panies, wiimens  clubs,  farmers'  organiza- 
tions, and  doctors  endorsing  my  bill  and  my 
efforU  to  help  eradicate  these  scourges  of 
nil  humanity.  The  seventh  dictrict  of  the 
departmen;  of  Wisconsin  of  the  Ameriran 
Legion  at  heir  last  district  convention  went 
on  record  i  s  heartily  endorsing  my  bill. 


It 


»  Time  To  Start  Saving 


EX'  ENSIGN  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  iLriNois 
IN  THE  boUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tud^day.  November  20,  1945 

Mr.  CrtURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  Novem- 
ber 14.  1945: 

n  S    TIME   TO    ST.'.RT    S.^VINC 

_  Maroonei ;  vets  in  Hawau  protested  because 
the  a'rcrafl  carrier  Hornet  fetched  1  COD  Fed- 
eral civil  employees  home  while  they  were 
waiting  for  ship  space.  Thev  were  not  Im- 
pressed  by  the  plea  that  the  civilians  were 
under  contracts  providing  for  theU-  return 
when  their  work  was  completed 

The  reaction  is  natural  and  will  erok* 
sympathy.  It  wUl  also  ca:i  attention  to  th« 
lack  of  6p«jed  in  demobUizing  the  civUlan 
war  agencUs.     Apparently  no  great  part  of 
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the  civilians  hired  for  war  duties  are  under 
ccnuacts  that  provide  for  terminating  their 
Jobs  and  salaries. 

There  are  23  ■'emergency"  war  agencies, 
with  a  total  of  364  subdivisions.  Expansion 
of  these  agencies  must  have  been  responsible 
for  mo?t  of  the  Increase  of  Federal  employees 
Irom  932.953  In  August  1939,  to  3.649.769 
now. 

Of  the  total.  848,644  are  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  That  leaves  a  proba- 
ble 1,800.000  civilians  hired  because  of  the 
war  now  drawing  pay  right  here  at  home. 

None  of  these  1,800.000  is  a  possible  com- 
petitor for  ship  space  with  the  GIs.  The 
war  has  been  over  3  months.  But  the  home- 
front  civUian  war  pay  rolls  just  keep  rollln* 
along. 

If  some  politicians  have  their  way,  they 
will  keep  on  rolling  untU  next  election  day. 
And  President  Truman  has  asked  that  every 
civilian  on  the  Federal  pay  rolls  be  given  a  20- 
percent  raise. 

Congress  has  cut  your  next  year's  Income- 
tax  bill.  To  that  extent  ycur  take-home  pay 
next  vear  will  be  a  little  more  each  pay  day. 
Veterans  will  not  have  to  pay  Income  tax 
on  their  Army  and  Navy  pay.  That  15  Fed- 
eral auto  tax  sticker  will  go  off  the  wind- 
shield. Business  will  pay  a  little  less  taxes 
on  the  profits  of  1945.  if  any.  For  that  we 
are  all  grateful  to  Congress. 

But  all  that  ]cy  is  to  ccme  next  year,  not 
now.  Meanwhile,  take  a  look  at  your 
monthly  bills.     Are  they  going  up? 

They  can  go  up  quickly  enough  to  offset 
on  yotu-  family  budget  every  one  of  these 
tax  cuts,  before  next  year  is  out.  Not  only 
can  that  happen,  it  will  happen  unless  In- 
flation by  wasteful  Government  spending  is 
checked  and  checked  quick.  Cutting  Gov- 
ernment expenses  is  more  Important  to  you 
than  cutting  your  taxes. 

The  Government  can  shave  taxes  only  by 
slices,  and  not  very  b!g  slices  at  that.  Even 
the  $5,000,000,000  reductions  voted  for  1946 
will  put  a  strain  on  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury.    But  prices  can  grow  like  mushrooms. 

Labor  and  management  are  now  wrangUrg 
over  the  rise  In  living  costs  since  we  got 
Into  the  war.  No  one  denies  thnt  they  have 
risen  j>harply.  and  they  are  probably  up  by 
nearly  a  third.  The  exprrience  of  World 
War  I  and  Its  aftermath  suggests  that  mcst 
of  the  price  rise  from  World  War  II  is  ahead, 
not  behind  us,  unless  the  reins  are  pulled 
tight  on  Government  spending. 

Prices  for  items  purchased  by  wage  earners 
and  low-salaried  workers  rose  twice  as  high 
In  the  2  years  following  the  last  war  as  they 
had  risen"  in  the  2  years  the  war  was  golnq  on. 
Government  sjiending  was  the  reason  for 
the  rise  of  prices  then.  It  will  be  the  reason 
for  whatever  price  increases  we  have  to  pay 
from  now  on.  Unless  we  cut  Federal  pay 
rolls,  the  upward  ru-sh  of  prices  will  be  swifter 
this  lime  because  we  had  only  917.976  civil- 
lan>  drawing  pay  from  Uncle  Sam  on  Armis- 
tice Day.  191C.  and  we  now  have  3,649.769. 
In  the  light  of  pre.=ent  facts  and  past 
"  experiences  the  place  to  start  holding  down 
the  cost  of  living  Is  to  demobilize  those 
1.800  000  civiUanB  working  here  at  home  for 
those  emergency  war  agencies. 

Unless  we  get  that  done,  and  quickly,  we'll 
probably  be  In  for  some  emergencies  later. 


Our  Federal  Labor  Policy 


Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  Milwaukee  Journal  of  November  18, 
1945: 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  diflBcuit  times  it 
is  well  that  we  make  a  fall  appraisal  of 
our  situation  to  learn  .some  of  the  basic 
causes  for  the  strife  existing  in  industry, 
labor,  and  the  home. 

In  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  November 
18,  1945.  appears  a  sketchy  account  of  a 
recent  study  made  by  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution on  this  important  problem. 
The  editorial  follows: 

OUB   FXDERAL   LABOR    POLICY 

The  Brookings  Institution,  which  has  a 
habit  of  investigating  touchy  subjects  and 
reporting  its  findings  regardless  of  where 
the  chips  may  fall,  has  t)een  studying  Fed- 
eral labor  laws  and  policies.  It  finds  the 
Governments  attitude  neither  coherent  nor 
Uitegrated  The  general  effect,  however,  is 
to  give  labor  full  rein  to  act  much  as  it 
pleases,  turning  down  all  methods  of  settle- 
ment when  it  desires  and  refusing  to  abide 
by  the  terms  of  settlements  when  they  are 
finally  and  freely  accepted. 

Strikes,  picketing,  and  boycotts  are  per- 
mitted, it  is  pointed  out.  even  though  the 
public  interest  is  seriously  affected.  Fulfill- 
ment of  collective  bargaining  agreements  is 
uot  enforced.  The  result  is  that  labor  is 
free  to  follow  paths  of  irresponsibility,  with 
what  amounts  to  Government  protection  in 
such  a  course. 

The  author  of  the  Brookin;js  study  s-iys 
that  he  did  not  consider  whether  present 
policy  has  an  objective,  whether  it  achieves 
it  or  whether  the  objective  is  wise.  Perhaps 
others  can  be  of  help  here. 

Labors  freedom  to  do  practically  what  It 
wants,  and  Its  choice  of  the  ultimatum  and 
the  strike  as  its  weap>ons,  have  led  it  at  least 
toward  the  ways  of  a  dictatorship.  At  a 
time  when  production  is  vitally  Important, 
unions  have  lowered  production.  In  fields 
where  cessation  of  production  may  seriously 
affect  public  health  ahd  welfare,  walkouts 
have  occurred,  or  have  been  threatened, 
without  regard  for  consequences.  Real 
collective  bargaining  has  gone  by  the  board, 
fair  settlements  have  been  summarily  refused 
and  when  agreement  has  finally  been  reached 
ther.  has  been  no  assurance  that  Its  terms 
would  be  lived  up  to  for  more  than  a  few  days 
or  weeks. 

The  economic  consequences  of  such  a  pol- 
icy may  well  be  disastrous  particularly  In  a 
period  when  the  national  economy  Is  under 
the  unusual  strains  of  reconversion.  Tlie  so- 
cial consequences  may  also  be  disastrous. 

The  Nation  Is  now  concerned  about  an  In- 
crease in  Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime.  Is 
It  not  at  least  possible  that  part  of  that  in- 
crease is  due  to  the  fact  that  youngsters  and 
others  see  labor  using  tp  the  full  strange 
license  it  has  to  defy  order  and  the  conveu- 
tlons  to  enforce  its  demands? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.T.l--.i'f   V  *v:Ll.L.-aI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  20,  1945 
Mr.    WASIELEWSKI.    Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Go  Back  to  San  Francisco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Tuesday.  November  20,  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  con- 
structive, and  at  the  same  time  chal- 
lenging, article  written  by  James  Morgan 


and  appearing  in  the  Boston  Globe  of 

November  18.  1945: 

Go  Back  to  S»n  Fkanctsco — A«»erican  Fok- 
EiGN  PoLicT  Stalled  and  Can  Regain  Lead- 
ership Only  bt  Building  Up  Unhtd 
Nations  as  a  Base  poh  All  Our  Interna- 
tional     DrAIINGS,      INCLITDING      LOANS      AND 

Atomic  Bomb 

(By  James  Morgan) 
As  happened  to  their  fathers  before  them 
in  Worlo  War  I.  the  veterans  of  World  War  II 
are  coming  home  to  find  the  peace  they  won 
at  great  price  being  kicked  about  like  a  foot- 
ball. A  similar  spect:»cle  drove  the  iron  of 
bitter  cynicism  into  the  soul  of  one  genera- 
tion of  our  youth.  Lest  we  poison  the  minds 
of  our  returning  youths  today  with  a  llk« 
sense  of  betrayal,  we  must  hastes  to  convince 
them  that  they  are  not  coming  back  to  the 
AT^enca  of  25  years  ago.  heedless  of  what  her 
warriors  had  fought  to  win. 

3y  every  test  of  public  opinion,  the  Ameri- 
can people  today  are  ready  to  throw  the  whole 
great  weight  of  this  country  Into  the  scales 
on  the  side  of  preserving  the  victory  pur- 
chased by  the  daring  and  sacrifice  of  our 
young  men  and  of  saving  their  sons  from 
having  to  endure  a  worse  ordeM  in  a  third 
world  war.  Yet.  the  homecoming  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  greeted  with  clamors  for  uni- 
versal military  tr'\inlng  in  preparation  for 
"the  next  war."  and  for  strategic  bases.  They 
hear  many  voices  raised  in  favor  of  putting 
our  fust  in  a  "secret"'  weapon.  Such  a  se- 
crecy could  be  protected,  if  at  all.  only  by 
sui.  pressing  free  scientific  research  Into 
atomic  energy  for  the  discovery  of  a  power 
that  might  revolutionize  the  industrial  revo- 
lution itself  and  bring  in  a  warless  world  of 
plenty  for  all. 

The  most  welcome  proposfcls  agreed  upon 
last  week  by  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  Britain  and  Canadt  are  that  the 
problem  raised  by  the  unlocking  of  the  atom 
should  be  referred  to  a  commission  under 
the  United  Nations  and  that  the  three  Gov- 
ernments which  cooperated  in  developing  the 
bomb  should  extend  that  cooperation  to  all 
the  United  Nations  as  soon  as  assured  of  com- 
plete reciprocity  In  such  sharing. 

The  veterans  will  mark  with  satisfaction 
the  contrast  between  this  Washington  Ccn- 
ferenr-e  and  the  London  Conference  of  For- 
eign Ministers  which  was  broken  up  by  a 
chlp-on-the-shoulder.  small-boj-  quarrel  over 
piffling  questions.  They  read  of  our  troops 
and  transports  messing  In  what  may  become 
a  civil  war  among  the  Chinese,  possibly  with 
Russia  on  the  other  side.  They  note  the 
protests  of  the  Indonesians  against  cur  lend- 
lease  supplies  being  used  by  the  British  to 
crush  a  struggle  for  the  Independence  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  They  wonder  at  the  sight 
of  our  being  drawn  Into  the  old  war-breeding 
game  of  power  politics  in  Europe.  Tbey  find 
us  busy-bodying  In  the  tinder  box  of  the 
Balkans  and  in  Palestine. 

A    TOO-INNOCENT    BTSTftNDIB 

The  boys  with  the  shining  new  discharge 
buttons  are  no  more  bewildered  than  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  are  as  they  watch 
this  Leviathan  among  nations  seemingly 
helpless  to  steer  a  course  of  its  own  and  drift- 
ing like  a  cockboat,  as  John  Qulncy  Adams 
said.  In  the  wake  of  others  When  we  sit  in 
With  the  Old  World  powers  at  their  own  game 
on  their  own  grounds,  we  lose  before  we 
start,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  we  hold 
no  cards  in  our  hands  and  hate  none  up  our 
sleeve. 

We  can  only  take  sides;  to  be  a  "me  too"  in 
disputes  that  are  none  of  our  business.  We 
become  a  buffer  in  the  collisions  of  interests 
among  traiiS-Atlantic  nations,  in  the  conflicts 
of  their  outworn  policies  and  in  their  imme- 
morial blood-feuds,  which  had  been  ravishing 
Europe  no  one  knows  how  many  centuries 
when  the  Romans  first  introduced  them  to 
written  ixistory  more  than  2,000  years  ago. 
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It  In  proverbiaJljr  dangerous  to  be  an  Inno- 
cent bystander  tn  other  people's  brawls. 

Tuaxt  cHoicis  ro>  amzeica 

Th«re  are  three  courses  open  to  us.  We 
could  relapse  Into  Isolation.  Smotlonally. 
most  Ain«rlcans.  I  think,  would  IJce  to  do 
Juat  that  But  the  minds  of  an  ovrruhelm- 
ing  majorltv  of  them  have  been  convinced  by 
thu  Second  World  War  that  iaolatlon  is  a 
fool's  paradise.  In  which  we  would  be  led 
blindfolded  into  the  hell,  perhaps  the  ever- 
lasting hell  of  an  atomic  war  waged  by 
robou. 

Or  we  could  fret  into  the  played-out  game 
of  laaparlalism  and  its  armed  alliances.  Emo- 
tionally, not  a  few  of  our  Isolationists  are 
Imperlaltsts.  But  I.  for  one.  cannot  talte 
MTlousIy  the  fear  that  we  ahall  go  In  for 
aa^>lre.  because  I  was  an  eyewitness  to  what 
happened  in  1898.  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  drag  us  in  that  direction.  Over  the  pro- 
tesu  of  the  antt- imperialists,  the  McKlnley- 
Ujuuia  adxninUtratlon  grabbed  the  Phlllp- 
ptnea  and  Puerto  Rico  tn  ha:<te.  but  we  have 
tMcn  repenting  it  at  our  leisure  ever  since 

TlM  Philippines  are  a  monument  of  cur 
Anal  renunciation  of  Imperialism.  In  the 
American  way.  we  sent  school  teachers  and 
public  health  experts  out  to  the  unwanted 
isUnda.  instead  of  carpet-bag  poHticlarLs  and 
ooounercial  exploiters.  We  trained  the  FlU- 
ptnoe  in  self-government,  and  soon  they  are 
to  have  their  independence.  President  Tru- 
man now  hi't  Indorsed  the  proposal  to  permit 
the  Puerto  Ricans  also  to  exerilie  self-deter- 
mination as  to  whether  they  sbaii  go  on 
their  own  or  stay  with  us. 

The  one  other  course  that  remains  for 
our  choice  Is  a  world  organised  for  peace 
and  against  war.  The  United  Nations  will 
not  work?  We  cannot  know  that  until  we 
have  tried  to  make  it  work.  The  League  of 
Nations  might  have  succeeded  if  we  had  not 
i.Jected  the  leadership  which  the  other 
World  War  brought  us.  It  never  had  a 
ciiauce  without  our  backing. 

Opporiuntty  now  is  knocking  at  our  door 
a  second  time.  Leadership  has  come  to  us 
again.  VJ-day  left  us  In  the  position  of  the 
most  powerful  Nation.  Let  us  stop  wasting 
that  prestige  and  the  world-wide  hope  and 
confidence  we  lii.sptred  in  a  measure  never 
enjoyed  by  any  other  nation.  Let  us  slop 
bemg  thf      .,         ,.  \ one  ehse  s  kite. 

b.o    THati.    NOT    BIG    ENOUGH 

"Just  how  big  are  the  Big  TTiree'"  was  the 
question  asked  In  this  place  on  the  eve  of 
the  Yalta  Conference  last  winter.  Subse- 
quent events  have  answered  that  they  were 
not  big  enough.  Yet.  there  were  giants  in 
the  earth  In  those  days. 

Of  the  triumvirate  who  met  on  the  Crimean 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea  In  February  to  wrestle 
with  global  problems.  Roosevelt  now  lies 
at  rest  In  his  garden.  Churchill  is  retired  to 
his  easel,  and  Stalin?  The  Big  Three  served 
a  purpose  In  the  war  by  umpiring  on  the 
spot  any  dlfTerences  among  the  Allied  general 
staffs  on  ouestlons  of  strategy.  But  we  have 
le>::i('<:  ::  ,  this  world  is  too  big  to  be  run 
\n  M^ic;  :  y  any  three  men  sitting  at  a  table 
behind  locked  doors  at  Yalta  or  Potsdam. 

By  trial  and  error,  we  have  found  that  we 
are  unable  to  develop  a  consistent  and  un- 
derstandable American  foreign  policy  in  the 
oM  balance-of-p>ower  system.  And  why? 
Because  we  alone  among  the  great  powers 
have  not  and  cannot  have  an  exclusive  cr 
distinctive  liatlonal  objective.  We  need  and 
we  want  beyond  our  shores  only  what  all 
nations  alike  need  and  virtually  all  the  peo- 
pjes  want,  if  their  governments  don't.  This 
simply  is  to  do  business  in  a  peaceable  world. 
free  from  special  nationalistic  privileges  and 
discriminatory  barriers. 

MACK    TO    SAM    IXARCISCO 

Th'>  -e  alternative  left  us  is  to  go  back 
t.  .-  >  rrancisco  and  revive  the  April  hopes 
rai^a  by  the  GvJden  Gate  Conference.  Too 
loiig   »e  have  been  indulging  lu  the  double 


talk  of  diplomacy  and  attempting  the  Im- 
possible feat  of  riding  two  horses  headed  in 
opposite  directions,  one  toward  a  united 
world,  the  other  away  from  it  toward  a  world 
divided  by  alliances. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  not  neglected  mean- 
while to  biuld  the  structure  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  but  we  have  yet  to 
move  into  It.  We  have  yet  to  make  it  the 
home  base  of  our  foreign  policy  and  strength- 
en It  by  insisting  that  all  our  postwar  In- 
ternational relations.  Including  loans  and 
the  subject  of  the  atomic  bomb,  shall  be  fitted 
Into  its  framework. 

It  is  cheering  to  have  the  President  and  the 
British  and  Canadian  Prime  Ministers  at 
Washington  pledge  whole-hearted  siipport  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  promise  to 
consolidate  and  extend  its  authority. 

We  should  serve  notice  that  henceforth  we 
will  do  business  only  through  the  Security 
and  Economic  Councils  and  the  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  or  the  Bretton  Woods 
and  other  established  agencies.  The  prob- 
lems of  this  one  vorld  never  can  be  solved 
piecemeal. 

The  San  Francisco  Charter  was  ratified  by 
an  almost  unanimous  Senate.  The  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  now  have  voted,  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  to  put  teeth  in  the  Charter  by  giving 
the  President  authority,  tiirough  our  dele- 
gate on  the  Security  Council,  to  commit 
American  military  support  for  the  decisions 
of  the  Council.  The  United  Nations  Is  our 
one  and  only  avowed  war  aim.  Nothing  else 
is  understandable  by  our  people,  and  they 
will  uphold  no  other  policy 

It  is  time  we  disentangled  ourselves  from 
a  situation  where  we  cannot  make  a  move 
without  risk  of  having  it  Interpreted  as  anti- 
Russian  or  anti-British.  To  be  either  is  to  be 
anti-American.  To  be  either  is  to  belltUe  the 
one  great  detached  and  disinterested  power, 
whose  free  spirit  and  Independent  leadership 
a  sick  world  needs  for  its  healing. 


Mm; mum  Wa£e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  WALTER  K.  GR.ANGFR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  20,  1945 
Mr.  GR.ANCiKR  ^ir.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exui.a  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  inserting  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  »■  Wishington  Post  on  No- 
vember 7.  I'.j4b 

Thi.s  editorial  very  clearly  points  out 
the  desirable  effect  that  the  raising  of 
the  minimum  wage  from  40  cents  an  hour 
to  65  cents  an  hour  would  have  on  our 
national  economy. 

ItflNIMTTSC  WAC£ 

If  a  man  works  for  40  cents  an  hour,  the 
present  minimum  wage  under  the  Federal 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  he  can  bring  $16 
home  to  his  family  at  the  end  of  a  40-hour 
week.  Price  Administrator  Chester  Bowles 
is  quite  right  in  calling  such  a  wage  "a  na- 
tional disgrace."  It  affords  no  chance  for 
decent  housing  or  even  for  reasonable  stand- 
ards of  nutrition.  And.  of  course,  it  rules  the 
families  limited  to  such  an  Income  out  of 
consideration  for  the  purchase  of  all  the 
luxury  goods — automobiles,  radios,  house- 
hold appliances,  and  the  like — which  Ameri- 
can Industry  Is  seeking  to  sell  and  which  go 
tcvether  to  make  the  high  living  scale  In 
which  we  take  pride  «r  a  nation. 

It  is  this  latter  ccn  .(.!»  on  which  makes 
the  proposed  lifting  or   l..c  wage  floor  to  63 


cents  an  hdur  "imperative."  as  Mr.  Bowles 
put  it,  to  the  health  of  the  national  economy. 
'Right  herei  at  our  feet,"  he  declared  In  a 
letter  to  thel  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Lat)or,  "lies  our  greatest  undeveloped 
market — a  ttiarket  which  can  be  tapped  to 
improve  income  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  jeverybody  simply  by  raising  the 
level  of  minimum  wages  '  Farmers  and 
manufacturers  will  find  new  customers  If 
purchasing  bower  l."?  put  into  the  hands  of 
this  undevioped  market.  With  new  cus- 
tomers they  can  provide  Jobs  for  more 
workers.        i 

Mr  Bowled,  whose  task  it  is  to  hold  the  line 
against  infUtion.  has  little  fear  that  such  an 
Incretise  in  minimum  rates  of  pay  for  work- 
ers engaged  n  interstate  commerce  would  be 
reflected  in  Qigher  prices.  On  the  contrary, 
he  argued  p  ;rsuasively  that  in  the  long  run 
prices  would  probably  be  lowered  rather  than 
Increased  bj  the  assurance  of  a  more  decent 
living  standi  rd,  "The  increase  in  output  per 
worker,  whith  I  believe  would  surely  result 
from  the  proposed  increase  to  65  cents."  he 
asserted,  "wbuld  In  Itself  go  far  to  pay  for 
the  higher  wage  bill. '  There  is  not  much 
efficiency  ^sweatshops.  Indeed  there  is  a 
close  correlation  between  high  productivity 
and  high  wage  rates. 

It  was  onaof  the  tragic  Ironies  of  the  great 
depression  tiiat  at  its  very  height  billboards 
boasted  thai  America  enjoyed  the  highest 
standard  of  livmg  in  the  world.  So  it  did — 
for  those  who  shared  in  the  enjoyment.  But 
there  were  ifiillions  whose  stai^dard  of  living 
was  pitlfulljl  Inadequate;  gradually  they  de- 
pressed the  Hving  standards  of  all.  An  econ- 
omy must  bt  Judged  not  by  what  it  produces 
for  its  most  fortunate  members  but  by  the 
kind  of  life  it  affords  for  the  least  of  these 
who  share  Hi  it.  We  can  reasonably  claim 
again  a  hlgtt  standard  of  living  for  America 
only  when  4II  Americans  have  within  their 
grasp  the  nacessities  of  life  and  at  least  the 
elementary  Comforts. 


Dorothy  Thompson  Faces  tint  Basic 
I  Issues 


EXT^SION  OP  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 


I        or  CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesiay,  November  20,  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  dnce  again,  under  con.sent. 
I  include  in  the  Record  a  column 
written  by  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson.  In 
my  opinion,  she  has  penetrated  to  the 
very  heart  the  problems  which  our  coun- 
try faces  aldng  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  recommend  the  reading  of  this  column 
to  every  Member  of  Congress,  and  only 
wish  I  could  put  a  copy  of  it  into  the 
hands  of  e«ery  American  citizen: 

ON  THE  EECOBO 

Dorothy  Thompson) 
In  my  piei ious  column  I  spoke  of  the  fic- 
tions which  I  re  being  disseminated  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  p)licy  by  statesmen  speaking  on 
the  atomic  bimb  and  the  future  of  scientific 
weapons  In  g  eneral.  It  is  amazing  how  they 
dismiss  as  j  impossible  control  measures 
which.  In  coiiparison  with  the  fabulous  gen- 
ius of  mind  which  created  the  Incredible 
modern  instruments  of  war.  are  child's  play. 
Mr.  Attlee.  f^r  instance,  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  le  regarded  as  Impractical  the 
possibility  ol  any  formal  international  in- 
spection, sln(e  It  would  involve  the  detailed 
investigative  efforts  of  thousands  of  top- 
flight sclenti  ts. 
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With  all  due  respect  to  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  this  seems  as  exaggerated  as  It 
would  be  to  say  that  to  investigate  the  ac- 
curacy of  individual  income-tax  returns 
would  involve  the  detailed  investigative  ef- 
fort of  thousands  of  top-flight  bankers.  It 
doesn't  take  a  top-flight  scientist  to  find  out 
what  is  going  on  in  a  factory,  or  where  urani- 
um ores,  etc  .  are  going.  Any  skilled  worker 
could  oe  fitted  for  the  Job.  If  formal  Inter- 
national inspection  would  not  be  acceptable 
to  one  or  another  of  the  great  powers,  the 
difficulties  are  not  bureaucratic  but  political. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  must  know  where 
the  difficulties  really  lie.  and  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  them.  The  peoples  of  the  whole  world 
are  peace  loving,  all,  without  exception.  No 
mother  on  earth  wants  her  son  slaughtered 
on  a  battlefield,  or  her  children  blown  to  bits 
in  a  cellar.  The  peoples  of  the  world  have 
laid  mandates  on  their  governments  to  step 
war.  Every  government  gave  a  solemn  agree- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  long  before  this 
war.  not  to  "resort  to  war  as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy."  Every  person  who  can 
add  two  and  two  and  make  four  out  of  It 
knows  that  such  treaties,  unlmplemented.  are 
useless. 

On  the  other  band,  no  peoples  anywhere 
are  ready  for  one  world  at  the  cost  of  their 
own  way  of  life.  After  all.  Killer  was  for 
one  world,  too — one  world  of  domination  and 
tyranny.  The  people  want  one  world,  free, 
cooperative,  and  associative,  with  liberty  and 
•  security  for  all. 

That  one  world  can  be  created  without 
the  sacrifice  of  a  single  sovereign  right  ex- 
cept the  one  which  was  formally  renounced 
years  ago — the  sovereign  right  to  make  war. 
And  they  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  Nations  Charter  is,  as  it  stands,  worth- 
less to  accomplish  the  only  thing  for  which 
It  was  created. 

To  make  It  work,  three  basic  reforms  are 
needed.  First,  the  Security  Council  must  be 
made  more  democratic  and  representative. 
The  great  powers  should  be  balanced  by  col- 
lective representatives  of  the  small  nations, 
who,  altogether,  contain  more  people  than 
any  one  of  the  great  powers,  and  it  should 
be  supplemented  by  a  real  international  su- 
preme court  of  Justice.  Tlie  veto  right 
should  be  abolished. 

Secondly,  while  national  states  should  re- 
tain their  own  armed  forces,  for  home  de- 
fense, the  Security  Council  should  be  era- 
powered  strictly  to  limit  the  national  pro- 
duction of  heavy  armaments  of  all  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  reasonable  quotas,  and  it  should 
have  full  rights  of  inspection. 

Finally,  the  Council  must  establish  and 
maintain  a  true  International  professional 
force,  recruited  by  preference  and  certainly 
In  the  majority  from  the  smaller  nonlm- 
perialist  states,  which  force  should  be  equal 
to  the  greatest  force  of  any  one  of  the  great 
powers.  Violation  of  the  quota  limitations 
agreed  on,  or  production  of  any  weapons 
outlawed — which  certainly  ought  to  include 
all  weapons  ba.sed  on  the  use  of  atomic 
energy — should  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
aggression  per  se. 

Under  such  regulations,  the  people  In  every 
country — the  workers  in  every  factory — 
would  have  a  personal,  direct,  citizens'  in- 
terest and  responsibaity  in  seeing  that  their 
country  did  not  become  an  aggressor  by 
breaking  the  rules. 

All  the  newer  weapons  of  war  are,  by  their 
nature,  offensive,  and  are  driving  every  gen- 
eral staff  to  plan  to  take  the  Initiative  In  case 
war  seems  likely.  Every  country  wUl  plan 
to  attack  first.  Under  these  conditions  the 
old  definitions  of  aggressor  are  useless. 

It  Is  certainly  possible  so  to  design  an 
International  police  force  that  it  cannot  be- 
come, in  Itself,  an  Instrument  to  bring  down 
states,  and  an  international  sj-stem  that  will 
both  give  self-protection  to  nations  and 
mutual  protection.  It  Is  a  far  less  difficult 
intellectual  problem  than  how  to  effect  the 


fission  of  uranium.  Nor  is  the  failure  that 
of  the  peoples.  It  is  the  Inadequacy  of  the 
men  who  compose  their  governments  and 
listen  to  the  militarist*. 


The  National  Sciencf  Ff>  1.'  dation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  UIIBIR  L)  M1LL.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  20,  1945 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  for  November  10.  1945: 

THK    NATIONAL    SCIENCK    FOUNDATION 

For  some  weeks  hearings  have  been  held 
by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  of  the  United  Statps  Senate 
on  the  proposals  to  create  i  National  Science 
Toundatlon.  a  Government  agency  to  be 
charged  with  encouragement  of  scientific 
research.  Several  measures  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  to  effectuate  this  ob- 
jective. Their  number  and  diversity  indi- 
cate the  difficulty  of  finding  the  best  possible 
formula.  Care  is  necessary  if  the  objects 
sought  are  to  be  ichleved  without  permit- 
ting domination  of  research  by  a  Federal 
bureaucracy  and  inhibition  of  private  Initi- 
ative or  the  spending  of  vast  funds  without 
adequate  return.  The  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Medical  Research  and  of  the  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development  during 
the  war  proved  that  funds  can  be  used  satis- 
factorily to  encourage  research  and  to  co- 
ordinate and  Intensify  the  speed  with  wh.ch 
the  results  of  research  can  be  applied.  Much 
was  accomplished  toward  diminishing  the 
lag  between  the  introduction  of  a  new  rem- 
edy and  the  determination  of  its  toxicity  and 
its   field   of   usefulness. 

Fundamental  to  the  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  is  its  structural 
organization.  With  but  few  exceptions, 
leaders  of  science  who  appeared  in  the  hear- 
ings approved  an  organization  which  would 
be  under  the  control  of  a  directing  board 
which  wouk  have  as  an  executive  officer  a 
director  whom  the  executive  board  would 
nominate  to  the  President.  The  director 
would  be  responsible  for  administration  of 
affairs  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
bu'-  policies  would  be  determined  by  the 
directing  board  and  it  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  selecting  the  universities, 
hospitals.  Institutes  of  research,  and  other 
agencies  to  which  grants  could  be  made. 

Under  the  directing  board  would  be  a 
number  of  subsidiary  boards  dealing  with 
such  subjects  as  the  national  defense,  medi- 
cine, and  the  basic  sciences.  Possibly  there 
might  be.  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  President  Truman,  a  division 
for  the  social  sciences,  although  the  point 
has  been  made  that  much  research  in  the 
field  of  the  social  sciences  is  developed  and 
promoted  primarily  with  a  view  to  securing 
political  and  legislative  action.  The  social 
sciences  are  themselves  so  young  and  their 
techniques  at  present  so  experimental  and  so 
poorly  controlled  as  to  Indicate  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  or  not  their  development  has 
proceeded  sufficiently  to  warrant  incorpora- 
tion at  this  time  in  the  proposed  agency. 

Great  care  must  obviously  be  exercised  as 
to  the  technique  by  which  various  Federal 
agencies,  such  as  the  War,  Navy,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  maternal  and 
Infant  welfare  and  similar  groups  are  coordi- 
nated with  the  National  Science  Foundation. 


Again  the  question  of  pntents  is  intro- 
duced by  some  of  the  legislative  proposals  fur 
the  creation  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. A  majority  of  those  who  participated 
In  the  hearings  are  convinced  that  the  whole 
question  of  patents  requires  far  more  study 
than  Is  now  being  given  to  It  and  that  pat- 
ents might  well  form  the  subject  of  subse- 
quent action,  perhaps  with  the  recommenca- 
tion  of  the  directing  board  ouce  the  agency  is 
established. 

Among  the  best  possible  activities  to  be 
conducted  by  the  proposed  National  Science 
Foundation  Is  the  creation  of  fellowships, 
residencies,  traveling  scholarshipe  and  sim- 
ilar positions  to  be  subsidized  with  the  aid 
of  Federal  funds.  By  this  technique  young 
men  of  promise  may  be  given  opportunity  to 
show  their  worth  and  thus  far  more  compe- 
tent scientists  mobilized  in  the  field  of  re- 
search. 

Another  function  Is  the  encouragement  of 
national  and  international  exchange  of  sci- 
entific and  technical  Information.  Unques- 
tionably progress  was  intensified  during  the 
war  by  the  Interchange  of  medical  informa- 
tion between  the  medical  research  councils 
of  Great  Britain.  Canada,  and  our  own  coun- 
try. In  the  postwar  period  a  similar  organi- 
zation might  Involve  inclusion  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  perhaps  with  the  aid  of 
a  suitable  health  section  developed  under  the^ 
organization  of   the   United  Nations. 

By  the  system  which  prevailed  during  the 
war.  Invaluable  time  was  saved  In  extending 
the  uses  of  penlcUlln  and  in  promoting  its 
manufacture  on  a  large  scale  and  its  avail- 
ability at  a  small  cost.  Tlie  number  of  lives 
thus  saved  is  tremendous.  Indeed  incalcu- 
lable, similar  investigations  in  the  uses  of 
the  sulfonamide  drugs,  in  the  development  of 
the  uses  of  blood  and  the  various  derivatives 
of  blood  and  investigations  in  the  treatment 
of  burns,  in  the  control  of  malaria  and  many 
tropical  disorders.  In  diet  and  in  nutrition 
have  brought  fruitful  results  by  the  utiliza- 
tion of  a  well  coordinated  and  intensified 
program  of  study. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  and  a  special  committee 
representing  the  American  College  of  Physi- 
cians, the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
the  American  Medical  Association  through 
the  committee  on  postwar  medical  service 
have  recommended  enactment  of  a  suitable 
measure  for  the  creation  of  a  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  As  Torald  SoJlmann  has 
said,  "Research  is  a  bird  that  sings  only 
when  it  is  free  Discovery  requires  the  broad- 
est possible  liberty  to  search  in  as  many 
places  as  possible,  by  as  many  competent  sci- 
entists as  possible,  in  any  manner  and  any 
means  that  they  themselves  consider  pos- 
sible." In  the  structural  organization  of  the 
proposed  National  Science  Foundation  the 
recommendations  of  the  Magnuson  bill  (8. 
1285)  seem  to  approach  more  nearly  the  type 
of  structure  that  would  achieve  the  objective 
sought  and  conserve  the  factors  of  private 
initiative  and  liberty  that  have  given  the 
United  States  a  place  in  the  sua  where  sci- 
entific research  Is  concerned. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r.i. 

HON.  Rlj>2  RiZLLY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  20,  1945 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter  abcut 
UNRRA  as  soldier  over  there  sees  it.    His 
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name   I   have    eliminated    for    security 
reasons: 

OcTons  3.  1945. 
Hon.  Rom  Riztrr, 

House  of  Representatiws, 

Washington .  D  C. 

DiA«  Ml  RizLTT:  Everyone  Is  Interested  In 
the  dl«cu«£lon  now  taking  place  In  Con- 
frcM  about  UNRRA.  Of  course,  all  I  know 
about  the  dlscusalnn  Is  what  we  can  hear 
©▼•r  the  radio  BBC.  and  occasionally  an 
American  broadcast.  Recently  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Dlvuion  newspaper  In  Italy  carried 
an  article  concerning  it.  It  seems  that  some 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  are  not  exactly 
satlsned  with  the  supervision  set-up  of 
tTNRRA.  and  there  are  other  phases  of  It  that 
probably  are  under  discussion. 

SInee  the  United  Stales  has  been  asked 
for  another  1  percent  of  :t8  national  Income, 
certainly  every  thinking  person  should  be 
interested  In  where  the  money  Is  going.  Is 
It  doing  the  job  that  we  think  It  Is  doing? 
Is  It  being  properly  supcrTlsed.  etc.?  Yugo- 
slavia Is  one  of  the  nations  receiving  aid 
under  UNRRA  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  dlscu&n  the  matter  ftrsi-hand  with  the 
UNRRA  ofBclals  In  charge  of  the  aid  going 
to  Yugosalvia  I  talked  to  the  supervisors 
visited  with  the  "hired  help,"  most  of  them 
Italians,  some  of  Yugosolvene  extraction, 
visited  the  "battle  line"  where  the  Yugoslav 
troops  are  on  one  side  and  the  Allied  troops 
are  on  the  other,  and  saw  a  part  of  the  equip- 
ment being  turned  over  to  them,  but  most 
of  what  follows.  In  fact  all  of  It,  Is  the  views 
of  the  persons  talked  to.  Certainly  it  Is  not 
the  view  of  the  writer.  He  has  no  views, 
since  he  did  not  have  time  or  opportimlty  to 
make  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  Items  which  follow  are  merely 
notes  taken  down  froni  various  persons  Inter- 
viewed, without  giving  their  names.  Since 
Trieste.  Italy,  is  the  main  receiving  center 
for  all  the  UNRR\  mnt-rtals  lor  Yucoslavia, 
I  vtolate  no  conndrnof  In  stating  that  the 
'  '\ov  was  ca'hered  between  the  23d  of 
jtr  and  the  29th  of  September  while 
there. 

There   Is  a   mild   revolution   going  on   in 
Yugoalavla.     Tito  has  charge  and  the  govern- 
ment   Is    a    one-party    communistic    form. 
Yugoslav   persona   are   hired   locally  to   help 
the   UNRRA   offlciaLs      Pet.ple   are   forbidden 
In  Yugoslavia  to  talk  to  UNRRA  representa- 
JW*«.     In  Split   (Splitano).  Yugoslavia,  the 
0«c«    manager    of    UNRRA    disappeared    a 
month  ago  and  has  not  been  heard  of  since. 
This  Is  not  an  isolated  case.      It  happens  of- 
ten—a knock  at  the  door  at  night  and  whole 
famlllw  dtoappear  never  to  be  heard  of  again. 
The  Tugoalavs  have  left  Trieste  offlclallv.  but 
there  is  a  battle  line  about  4",  miles  from  the 
city   up   In    the   mountains.     The   Yugoslavs 
armed,  are  on  one  side  and  the  Allied  troops' 
also  armed,  are  on  the  other  side.     In  the 
city  of  Trieste   there  are  still  about   10.000 
Yugoslav  armed   troops  roaming  In  civilian 
clothes  awaiting  orders      In  Yugoslavia.  Tito 
has  his  own  version  of  OPU  which  functions 
day  and  night. 

There  Is  more  terror  and  fear  among  the 
Yugoslavs  today  than  during  the  period  when 
the  Germans  and  Italians  were  there.  Ter- 
rorist groups  are  operating;  people  are  for- 
bidden, as  stated  before,  to  taik  to  UNRRA 
offlcials.  and  the  offlcials  have  been  refused 
cooperation  by  the  central  government  in 
Belgrade.  They  have  been  told  they  could 
not  have  a  free  hand.  In  Ktustel.  one  of  the 
UNRRA  offlcials  was  taken  into  ciBtody  by 
the  Yugoslavs  and  kept  from  8  SO  p.  m.  to 
1:30  a.  m.  the  next  morning  although  he 
had  bis  official  documents  and  was  wear- 
Ittg  an  American  uniform  with  the  UNRRA 
to«»gnla  on  it.  They  refused  him  permia- 
alon  to  talk  to  anyone  or  to  call  anyone 
Where  is  the  food  going?  They  say  to 
Tito  8  army  and  not  to  tbe  people,  although 
under  the  agreement  none  ts  to  go  to  the 
army  Dxiring  July  and  Auiust  1945  the 
P«opie  or  Split  received  only  one  ration  of 


food,  8  klloa  of  wheat  (a  kilo  Is  roughly  3i^ 
pounds),  three-fourths  kilo  of  canned  meat 
and  one-fourth  kilo  of  lard.  Duiing  that 
period  the  warehouses  were  loaded  to  capac- 
ity and  the  docks  also.  If  food  that  came 
Into  the  Dalmatian  area  from  UNRRA  during 
those  2  months  h;  d  been  distributed  It  would 
have  fed  7.0CO.0OO  people  with  a  bare  aus- 
tcnance.  Since  July  and  Augiist  the  pro- 
gram has  been  stepped  up  between  25  and  40 
percent  and  enough  food  has  been  received 
to  feed  about  12.000,000  people  a  bare  stis- 
tenance. 

At    preaent   UNRRA    Is   buying   from    the 
United    States    Government — anyhow    it    is 
coming    from    the    War    Depcu-tment — 5.000 
trucks   equipped   with   trailers   and  winches. 
These  are  now  In  the  process  of  being  turned 
over  to  Yugoslavia.    These  trucks  are  coming 
from  all  over  Italy.     Some  of  them  were  used 
In    the    African.   Sicilian,    and    Italian   cam- 
paigns,   and    also    against    the    Gothic    line. 
Most  of  them  are  being  driven  from  Leghorn 
up  to  Trieste  and  taken  by  UN^RA  out  to 
the  border  line  4',   miles,  and  upon  being 
receipted    for   are    turned   over.     Up   to   Sep- 
temt)er  29.  1945.  about  2.500  trucks  and  trail- 
ers had  been  turned  over,  with   some  2,500 
yet  to  arrive.    My  Informant  said  that  the 
trucks  were  sold  to  UNRRA.  11.500  for  the 
truck   and   1500  for  the   trailer  and   winch. 
I  went  out  with  an  UNRRA  omclal  to  turn 
over  a  convoy  to  the  Yugoslavs.     We  drove 
out  to   the  line  and  couldn't  find  anyone 
to  deliver  them  to.  so  we  drove  down  into 
Yugoslav   territory   a   couple   of   miles   on   a 
country   road.     We    came    to    a    sentry    who 
stopped  us  and  turned  us  around.     We  were 
not  permitted  to  go  on  down  to  their  en- 
campment to  talk  to  a  superior  officer  about 
getting  someone  to  take  charge  of  the  trucks. 
Going  back  to  the  line.  Just  over  In  Yugo- 
slav   territory,    there    were    five    truclts    that 
had  been  turned  over  to  them  the  day  be- 
fore.    In  the  back  of  one  of  the  trucks  and 
trailer  were  about  a  couple  of  thousand  brand 
new  fan   belts,  and  dozens  upon  dozens  of 
electric  drlUs.  new  car  tools  that  had  never 
been  used.     Upon  Inquiry  we  were  Informed 
tha-'e  things  had  Just  been  thrown  In;  that 
UNRRA   wasn't  paying  the  Army  fr>:    them. 
There  were  easily  three  or  four  thouiand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  electrical  equipment  and  tools 
In  the  trucks  there,  such  as  drills,  punches, 
electric   p-inders.     Some   of   them     vere   old 
and  may   have   needed   repairing,  b  »t   It  Is 
equipment  that  couldnt  be  purchase  1  back 
In  the  States  for  love  or  money. 

Only  one  UNRRA  official  that  I  talkec    to 
thought  he  was  receiving  proper  cooperatlDn 
In  his  territory,  and  that  cooperation    ^ras 
coming,  so   he  stated,  only  from  the    .ocal 
ofDdals.    not    the    central    government.     He 
was    assigned    to    the    area    of    Sloven'a.     He 
said  the  people  there  are  more  progressive; 
that  the  cfflcial  news  agency  Tanjung  had 
given  UNRRA  credit  through  the  papers  for 
foodstuff  coming   in;    that    the   people   from 
peasants  to  high  offlcials  know  it  Is  coming 
from  UNRRA.     He  agrees,  however,  that  It  is 
Impossible  to  find  out  where  the  food  Is  go- 
ing although  some  food  is  being  given  to  the 
people  In  his  area.     Outside  of  this  one  In- 
vestigator, the  stories  told  by  other  Investi- 
gators  were   different.     He   also   stated   that 
the  food  Is  being  used  for  the  army  and  be- 
ing stored  to  be  used  for  political  purposes. 
Notes  at  random:   No  political  party  wUl 
be  cut  against  Tito;   either  the  people  will 
vote  for  him  or  they  wont  vote  because  they 
will  be  afraid  to  oppose  him.     Mlkhallovitch 
collaborated  with  the  Nazis  and  has  no  fol- 
lowing In  Yugoslavia.     Partisan  propaganda 
Is  that  Mihailovitch  Is  in  London  being  pro- 
tected by  British  as  Is  King  Peter.     The  gov- 
ernment restriction  appears  to  be  loosening 
up  somewhat.     The  people  want  to  look  to 
the  West  for  leadership  rather  than  Russia 
but  know  that  with  Tito  in  power  their  des- 
tinies   and    those   of   the   Soviet    Union   will 
be  linked.     Tito  is  doing  a  good  Job  of  prop- 
aganda with  the  press  and  especially  with  the 


radio.  I  talked  to  a  captain,  John  A.  Blatnlk, 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fourth  Street  SW.. 
Cblsholm.  |*inn.,  not  about  UNRRA.  but 
about  coni^tlons  generally  in  Yugloslavla. 
Captain  Blaitnik  had  performed  a  special  mis- 
sion for  th*  Army,  beinj?  employed  In  stra- 
tegic force?  during  the  last  9  months  of  the 
war,  "ith  ttie  partisans  in  Yugoslavia.  His 
Job  was  to  Socate  German  forces  and  mate- 
rial and  re^y  the  tnformatlon  back  behind 
the  lines,  tlien  planes  would  come  over  and 
destroy  thefc.  After  the  war  and  his  mission 
ended  he  spent  about  14  days  in  Yugosla  ia 
visiting  his  relatives.  He  can  perhaps  throw 
more  light  tm  what  the  people  think  of  Tito 
and  the  chances  of  the  unification  of  the 
coimtry.  eta .  than  any  other  person  I  talked 
to.  I  talkHl  to  him  for  only  a  few  minutes 
and  his  na*e  is  not  included  in  connection 
with  UNRR^.  He  Is  at  the  present  time  en 
route  to  the  States  for  a  well-deserved  rest. 

At  present  the  person  In  charge  of  UNRRA 
for  Yugoslavia  Is  a  Russian,  as  head  of  the 
mission.  Ul^RRA  needs  a  general  house- 
cleaning  in  procuring  competent  investiga- 
tors to  find  out  where  our  millions  and  mil- 
lions are  gcjing.     The  local  men  admit  this. 

During  thie  months  of  July  and  August,  al- 
though the  food  was  coming  In  regularly  (up 
to  Septembier  15  there  had  been  103  ships 
carrying  o«er  285.000  tons  coine  in)  the 
UNRR.^  ofUclal.s.  when  they  finally  put  the 
pressure  on,  could  not  find  out  where  It  was 
going  or  ho^  It  was  being  used.  The  ships 
are  unloaded  on  the  grounds  at  the  dock  In 
Trieste.  Spflt.  and  other  Yugoslav  ports. 
The  goods  4re  turned  over  to  the  Yugoslavs 
at  the  deck  and  a  receipt  taken  therefor  but 
the  UNRRA  offlcials  couldn't  find  out  where 
It  was  goinf.  UNRRA  Is  certainly  to  blame 
for  the  personnel  hired.  There  are  about  20 
Investigator*  In  this  Dalmatian  area  (this 
refers  to  all  the  Yugoslavia  territory  where 
the  goods  a^e  going).  Six  of  these  men  are 
•tent  Investigators;  14  are  less 
;re  and  either  don't  care  or  are 
Incompetent.  The  least  salary 
:or  receives  from  UNRRA  funds 
Is  I6.C00  pe*  year  with  a  per  diem  of  »7  f>er 
day.  and  in  addition  Is  allowed  some  other 
expenses  wl»lcli.  the  writer  didn't  go  into  in 
detail. 

iments  are  made  in  the  following 
T  Investigator  Is  given  an  as- 
eover  12  to  14  Yugoslav  towns 
space  of  time  within  which  to 
•ts.  It  is  his  Job  to  go  into 
talk  to  the  people  and  see 
they  are  receiving  from  UNRRA. 
etc.  Too  miny  reports  are  collected  by  visit- 
ing only  on»  town  in  the  area,  visiting  the 
local  person,  having  charge  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  UNpRA  materials,  asking  him  if 
everything  \k  O.  K.,  spending  the  time  visit- 
ing over  a  ^  of  coffee  and  turning  In  a 
favorable  re|)ort.  Not  all  reports  are  made 
In  such  a  manner,  but  most  of  them  are. 
Some  of  the(  towns  are  not  even  visited  and 
generaUy  th#  reports  are  taken  merely  from 
the  Yugoslaf  official  in  the  town. 

Propaganda  Is  going  the  rounds  that  the 
goods  are  ccfcaing  from  Russia.  The  wheat 
sacks  generally  have  been  made  In  Wichita 
Kans.,  or  Minneapolis.  Minn.  That  Is  ex- 
plained awa^  by  stating  that  the  sack  comes 
from  the  Uaited  States  but  that  the  flour 
comes  from  Russia.  Of  course  the  sack,  as 
I  underst.md  it  from  them,  has  something 
about  UNRliA  on  it  so  not  all  the  people 
are  fooJed.  b#t  thoee  who  cant  read  are  and 
even  some  tl^t  read  swallow  the  yarn  about 
only  the  sac»s  coming  from  the  States. 

Rghty-flve  percent  of  the  people  dont  want 
Tito:  they  \^nt  a  democracy.  They  dont 
want  to  live  fc  terror  from  day  to  day.  They 
say  they'd  father  take  the  Germans  or 
Italians  back,  than  have  what  they  have  to- 
day. Tito  h»s  about  a  million  men  under 
arms.  To  say  that  It  Is  hard  to  get  into 
Yugoslavia  t^  Investigate  anything  is  true. 
Recently  the  (official  government  at  Belgrade 
asked   that  %  tractor  man  and  a  Ford  ma- 
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chlnery  mnn  be  sent  Into  the  area  to  assist 
them.  Two  were  sent  from  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  in  England.  They  arrived  In  Trieste 
and  it  took  exactly  30  days  for  them  to 
receive  clearance  papers  from  Belgrade.  In 
the  meantime  the  experts  who  had  been 
asked  for  cooled  their  heels  In  Trieste.  The 
visas  came  through  on  September  23d 
Every  person  applying  for  visa  {lermit  is 
checked  and  double  checked:  many  are  re- 
fused visas  Recently  a  secretary  to  UNRRA 
in  Split  waited  60  days  for  a  permit  to  leave 
the  country.  When  it  didn  t  come  through 
the  UNRRA  official  there  put  her  on  an  Amer- 
ican Liberty  ship  that  was  ready  to  sail 
back  to  the  States.  She  was  removed  by 
Tito's  soldiers 

One  of  the  UNRRA  representatives  Is  a 
Yugoslav  by  birth.  He  spent  7  months  in 
Split  and  made  many  attempts  to  be  per- 
mitted to  go  Into  the  country  to  investi- 
gate conditions  but  permission  was  refused 
him  and  recently  the  government  asked  that 
he  be  removed  from  duty  for  UNRRA  in 
Split.  Today  he  is  working  in  Trieste.  He 
told  the  writer  that  the  Yugoslavs  feared 
him  more  than  any  other  person  on  the 
UNRRA  Investigation  staff  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  the  people. 
In  fairness  It  should  be  stated  that  the  Yugo- 
slavs accused  him  of  having  something  to 
do  with  some  ccffec  or  other  foodstuffs  that 
the  Yugoslavs  claim  came  into  the  country 
Illegally.  However,  he  was  not  accorded  a 
hearing  by  his  superior  officer  in  UNRR.^  but 
was  summarily  removed  from  his  post  at  the 
request  of  Belgrade  and  sent  to  Trieste.  Tliis 
man,  before  leaving  Split,  had  talked  to 
several  hundred  persons  there. 

UNRRA  personnel  cannot  go  outside  of  the 
specific  territory  assigned  to  them  without 
special  permission  from  the  Government  at 
Belgrade. 

Tliat  something  should  be  done  Immedi- 
ately to  see  that  the  food  and  clothing  and 
other  materials  are  going  where  they  should 
go  is  also  a  fact.  Of  course,  as  long  as  the 
United  Nations  turn  over  the  materials  with 
no  questions  asked  It  will  be  stored,  hoarded, 
and  used  for  political  purposes  within  and 
without  Yugoslavia.  For  instance,  there  are 
a  lot  of  Yugoslavs  living  in  Trieste  and  its 
environs  that  is  a  part  of  Italy  Politically 
speaking,  as  a  matter  of  Jurisdicton,  those 
persons  are  Italians,  and  under  UNRRA  are 
not  entitled  to  receive  any  of  the  foodstuffs 
going  to  Yugoslavia,  yet  it  Is  coming  back 
into  Italy  for  the  Yugoslavs.  About  2.000 
persons  a  day  come  from  Fulme.  Italy,  to 
Trieste,  Italy,  by  train.  It  is  estimated  that 
they  carry  home  with  them  500  tons  of  flour 
per  day. 

A  Negro  soldier  that  had  driven  a  truck 
from  Leghorn,  Italy,  to  Trieste  to  deliver  to 
them  stated  It  about  as  well  as  anyone  could 
when  he  said,  "It's  a  helluva  note  when  you 
can't  get  into  a  man's  country  to  give  him 
something."  It  Is  a  helluva  note  that  the 
American  people  are  asked  to  give  another 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  and  not  know  where 
It  is  going.  It  isn't  that  we  shouldn't  help 
feed  those  less  fortunate  thaia  ourselves;  we 
should.  But  when  It  isn't  going  where  we 
want  it  to  go.  then  we  should  have  the  right 
to  say  "no"  and  that  no  more  will  be  forth- 
coming until  we  know  and  can  see  that  It  is 
going  to  feed  the  hungry.  What  we  want  to 
do  Is  to  send  It  directly  to  the  people,  not 
through  a  middleman.  Who  ever  heard  of 
spending  such  fantastic  sums  of  money  on 
the  say  jso  of  so  few  who  Investigate  and  find 
out  so  little  and  who  receive  no  cooperation 
from  those  who  tell  them  nothing. 

One  other  thing  I'd  Just  like  to  mention 
and  that  is  censorship  In  Trieste  and  envi- 
rons by  the  United  Nations.  The  folks  back 
home  have  been  taught  that  Americans  are 
entitled  to  a  free  press  and  they  read  daily 
In  the  newspapers  about  the  Russians  re- 
stricting the  reporters  from  coming  into  cer- 
tain areas  dominated  by  the  Russians.    The 


only  newspaper  reporters  today  reporting 
what  Is  happening  in  Trieste  are  reporters 
employed  by  the  Department  of  State  of  the 
United  States  and  United  Nations.  Tliere 
are  no  newspaper  reporters  other  than  those. 
Where  Is  the  free  press  we  so  loudly  proclaim? 
The  British  and  the  Americans  alone  are  In 
charge  of  matters  in  Trieste  at  this  moment. 
Perhaps  because  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  our  reporters  must  be  excluded. 

The  UNRRA  needs  an  overhauling  and  In- 
vestigation by  Congress,  not  Mr.  Lehman  and 
the  high-ups.  The  men  in  the  field,  the  small 
fry  that  work  in  the  offices,  the  clerks  and 
Interpreters  (local  folks)  know  more  about 
what  is  going  on  than  anyone  else.  Anyhow 
I'm  Interested  as  a  citizen  in  having  it  made 
as  right  as  It  c<nn  be.  and  I  feel  that  Congress 
and  the  folks  back  home  should  know  so  that 
you  may  be  made  aware  of  what  is  happen- 
ing in  UNRRA  in  Yugoslavia.  Certainly  It  is 
something  which  vitally  affects  each  of  you. 
And  another  thing,  if  the  present  UNRRA 
contract  doesn't  give  us  the  right  to  direct 
where  It  should  go  and  the  power  to  see  oy 
Investigation  that  It  reaches  the  persons  for 
whom  it  is  Intended,  then  the  contract 
should  be  amended 

I  hope  ycur  secretary  will  permit  you  to 
read  this  letter. 

Very  truly  yours 


UNRRA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  20,  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  speech 
which  I  made  in  the  House  on  January 
24.  1944: 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Reed  of  New 
York  was  granted  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  own  remarks  ) 

Mr.  Reed  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
proposed  UNRRA  Is  an  antl-Chrlstian  ap- 
proach to  a  traditional  Christian  problem.  I 
am  sure  that  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
of  the  American  people,  true  to  a  long  and 
honorable  tradition.  Is  favorable  to  rendering 
aid  to  the  sick,  hungry,  and  suffering  men, 
women,  and  children  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
I  dare  say  that  of  the  2.000 .0(X).0O0  people  In 
this  world,  that  of  this  number  the  700.- 
000.000  adherents  of  the  Christian  faith  wish 
to  give  concrete  expression  to  that  faith  by 
rendering  aid  and  mercy  to  the  suffering, 
hungry  victims  of  this  devastating  war.  Be- 
lieving, as  I  do,  that  such  Is  the  sentiment 
of  the  Christian  people  everywhere,  I  stand 
ready  at  any  and  all  times  to  vote  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  the  extent  th  '  reasonable  as- 
surance can  be  given  that  such  funds  will  be 
used  for  the  high  and  noble  humanitarian 
purpose  which  our  traditionally  generous 
people  have  l"  mind. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  permit  myself,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  hysteria  of  the  moment, 
to  give  support  to  legislation  clothed  in  the 
habiliment  of  human  sympathy  as  a  means 
of  obsciu-lng  from  public  view  the  world  polit- 
ical power  of  Frankenstein  concealed  within. 

It  Is  not  the  amount  of  money  Involved  In 
this  bill  that  is  important  Just  now  because 
It  is  a  matter  of  recorded  history  that  as  a 
nation  drifts  and  finally  faces  insolvency  the 
most  plentiful  and  cheapest  product  of  that 
nation  at  such  a  time  is  money.  This  Na- 
tion is  surfeited  with  money,  borrowed 
money.  In  every  step  taken  by  the  New  Deal 
in  Its  all-inclusive  program  of  enforced  scar- 


city, money  is  the  one  thing  thit  has  become 
inrreaslngiy  and  dangerously  plentiful. 

Is  It  necessary  to  sei  up  this  UNRRA 
machinery  for  becoming  extangled  In  a  new 
world  order  of  power  politics  to  effectively 
distribute  •1,350.000.000  to  starving  men, 
women,  and  children  throughout  Europe  and 
Asia?  Are  there  no  existing  Chiistian  or- 
ganizations with  lonr;  and  honorable  records 
of  humanitarian  achievement,  fully  equipped 
In  every  way  to  administer  the  desired  re- 
lief? Of  course  there  are  such  organizations, 
ready  and  prepared  to  act.  Tlvoy  are  now 
operating  in  the  field.  What  Is  wrong  with 
the  National  Red  Cross,  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  others?  Who  objects  to  utiliz- 
ing the  facilities  and  personnel  of  thete 
great  agencies  of  mercy? 

I  will  tell  you  who  they  are:  They  are 
the  alien-minded  power  politicians  who  seek 
to  bul'd  a  new  world  order,  who  aee  In  this 
fund  of  $1,300,000,000  and  other  billions  to 
follow  the  very  elements  of  political  domina- 
tion of  starving  populations.  No  tears  will 
be  shed  over  the  gbastly  victims  of  starva- 
tion by  those  who  will  control  Che  organl- 
zat4on  set  tip  by  this  legislation  The  alien- 
minded  manipulators  of  our  c  ins  of 
policy  do  not  favor,  but  Insto,  >  ■  rately 
fear,  the  adoption  of  a  plan  by  wh!ch  distri- 
bution of  food  and  clothing  will  be  mnde  by 
Clirlstian  agencies.  What  has  been  the  ex- 
cuse given  by  some  of  oui  allies  in  Justifica- 
tion of  letting  little  Innocent,  starving,  pot- 
bellied, moaning  babies  starve?  Why.  they 
say:  "What  If  the  Nazis  should  steal  it  and 
thus  prolong  the  war?"  But  does  the  evi- 
dence show  that  this  danger  exists?  Dr. 
Howard  E.  Kershner.  director  of  relief  in  Eu- 
rope from  1939  to  1942  for  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  stated  that  not  a 
mouthful  of  food  sent  to  the  people  In  other 
occupied  countries  ever  reached  the  mouths 
of  the  enemy.  Does  not  our  State  Depart- 
ment he&T  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  enemy 
forces  or  populations  have  never  had  access 
to  the  19.000  tons  of  food  ■going  to  Greece 
each  month? 

This  piece  of  legislation,  like  so  many  New 
Deal  proposals,  has  set  forth  In  It  a  worthy 
objective,  but  concealed  within  Its  provi- 
sions are  commitments  to  further  alien  In- 
trigues in  the  field  of  world  power  politics. 
The  printed  pages  of  the  hearings  on  this 
resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  192)  are  as  barren  of 
facts  pertinent  to  the  real  issues  involved  as 
the  Sahara  Desert  Is  destitute  of  fertile  soil 
and  moistvu-e  to  produce  food. 

It  was  not  until  pressure  was  applied  to 
Russia  that  she  let  her  people  know  that  help 
was  being  furnished  to  her  by  the  United 
States.  If  the  United  States  Is  to  raise  the 
morale  of  Europe  and  Asia  through  benefac- 
tions, then  let  it  be  distributed  through  the 
channels  of  cttftrltable  agencies  already  or- 
ganized and  equipped  to  render  such  a  serv- 
ice, and  do  It  free  from  poUticcl  manipula- 
tion on  the  part  of  any  one  cr  all  of  our 
allies.  I  am  not  In  favor  of  voting  $1,300,- 
000.000  under  the  alien  terms  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  enable  any  part  of  the  fund  to  be 
tised  to  undermine  the  Christian  concept  of 
religion.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  sac- 
rilegiotis  or  unpatriotic  to  show  some  con- 
cern now  and  then  for  the  welf;ire  and  pro- 
tection of  our  own  people,  especially  when 
passing  on  these  potential  postwar  hand -out 
proposals. 

With  an  estimated  future  debt  of  from 
$300. (XX). 000  000  to  $500.000  000  000,  and  a 
postwar  peacetime  budget  of  from  $20,000.- 
000.000  to  $30,000,000,000,  our  appropriations 
for  world-wide  charity  must  have  some  limit 
if  this  Republic  Is  to  survive  the  drain  that 
will  be  made  upon  it. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  tbis  war  will 
not  end  famine,  pestilence,  revolutions,  nor 
war.  There  will  still  be  the  menace  to  this 
Republic  from  within  and  from  without  from 
the  Impact  of  fascisnu.  coramunlsm.  oi  collec- 
tivism in  one  form  or  another.     There  will 
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.md  money 
The  Uiiltrd  HtateH  0<ivrrntnenl  U  culling 
Upon  you  and  me  and  uU  of  ua,  am  prtrtnera 
In  that  Ckivernmant,  to  follow  ihrouKh  and 
cotnplete  the  Job  The  hnrdt'Mt  part  ii/  Uie 
job  ta  oyer,  the  aacrinoee  on  tho  bHillr  front 
and   the   aaorin.  r*,    y  u    m-v'n    ■.■.    ■:  »■    ■ 
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'  iiinu  money  for  you. 

I '     ■  ■<    f'»r    nn    Inrrraae    in 
'  •  '1  ronneotl.in  with  thia  it  la  well  to 
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bllU         lUMiO.     r^ar.  .  -he.     United 
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'^  are  the  best  Investment  In  the  woijd. 
i.g  none. 

p  Ooremment  needs  these  loans  from 

ay   th<«   r.^  •      f   ?  1  irrimR  Oermsny 

J.'  "'!      Untii     r'icr  i-  I 'Stored  throTigh- 

::..•    -A    rid    .j..-    m'^--    i>rtit«ei  oaw  vtctory. 

ih.   '    equtpnMat.    thalr 

;    y    those  are  needed  to  In- 

Thc  Army  esttmaiet  that 

'      '    'i       '     '  "*        me  1.400.000  of  our 

•«....    !>r   ij...a»'    Una   job.    backed   up   by 

'<X)  in  tills  cauntrr.    The  Navv  will  have 

"    ''  T'ltto  ■•mrea  have  a  bt« 

■    I  yo«  naav  live  in  pence. 

*•    '  ' '  cnaunUlea 

■'  '  '  '■■'■  •'  ■     ""      --    „..\e  up  their 

*■•»  muit  t)e  provided  for.     Hun- 

i^ndii   nf   ,.thrr  RMn  ure  dta- 

•^  '  r  men  forth  to  do 

«ntaroya  |ob  in  Hi 

4id. -MiMMnt  la  too 

^  "■'■■  .  not  fOTitet." 


N.  *  ih.^  v.M,u!  romlnir  back,  dto- 

Hi.i.Mi  in  our  ier\i  ,     i.....nK  fiwn  up  atfht 

<1  limb  and  health  and  mind  for  ui  Com- 
iuun  deci'nry  demand*  that  we  ahall  not 
full  thfm  now  Hiry  did  a  Job  for  ua  }km 
tt  la  uur  turn  tn  do  a  Job  few  thein,  Thaaa 
men  ne«d  Imlp  and  hoapital  ewe.  Your 
^'  i»«'«i  toatand  by  tliaaa 

'"'  'al  ihp  larrlhl*  wound* 

they   «uftrird    in    protertln«   ua    from    harm. 
Your  boiiUa  will  proviUp  ihnl  merciful  rare, 

Riuhi  million  or  more  veteruna  will  be 
poniliiif  home  In  Um  montlia  nhtad.  We 
want  them  home  aa  quickly  aa  ptvMbl*  but 
thnt  u  enaipp  aaid  than  done.  Many  are  in 
Kurnpr,  whirii  i.  n.oQO  mllaa  away:  othera  are 
In  thr  far  i' >  iwi  to  twelva  thou»nnd 

nillen  itwnv  M,k  money  to  uet  Ihrm  out 

there;  It  will  iMKe  money  to  briOK  thrm  home 
But  thu  u  an  expenae  well  gUdly  p«y  by 
purrhaaamt  Victory  bond*. 

/''"'■■'""■  ""^  '  '  '     Ft^r  100  a  month 
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■*^urii.  i:,.,  ■  ,  .  ,.,     leiuming   aol- 

^<'ra  uiiii  Huiluia  U4u*i      .  atake  to  atart 

"•''in  In  clvilinn  life.     ;.,>    .„w  prnvldaa  up 

•300  per  man.     If  our  n-durtlon  in  armed 

■''""*"  ^"^'  «"  p*"  nrhrrfn'r    t;,-     it«m  adda 
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'   t  flntMt  tti«  Ol 

'I  'una   aatabtUh 

!  "'  in  civilian  life. 

">  'i<.   ktd  who  dropped 

f    V   n,  a  chatTN-  •-  r^. 

H.    u  >  or  4  »■  .      •>». 

« <•    .,r.     I'  •; .  ,  i,,-^ 

\""      '-'  :    >--  '    '..-     :'<    ,:    (tip  attfTering  he 

*'■'  '  ''^f..ii..',  ....  -f:  ■  ■;  Nation  itt  oura 
"'If-'''  ■'  ■••'■■  '..-.■.,  I',..  «  the  auy-at- 
'""'"'  '^-  ''-    !',  ,',.■,    .».,    wMrrlfVcea  he 

:"'^'t  \^.'  '  -:■'  '.  .v>^..-  .,^,-  ,h..ut  bonda 
!>"'!  '•■'-.*  !!,.-..  ,  ;.  .  ,,.,  »s(i  .,:  I  f<'.  I  a  month 
"""»•"  '-""'^  I'l;  '  >^  "'  '■  lu  uddltion  to 
■'!!  !'i"  "  '-r  <•.  I  'ribiit  ,..  .  !„  victory  he 
"'Ui,'  h.,..,|.:  (;,,.;  K-:  ^K  -,  «  ,  entitled 
*•'  !"■'  '  "■'  '  '':'•  »'■■  '-  ^:  '  n  -.veek  he  pot 
"'"'  "^' "■  '■  ^•'•'  ■>.*  ,  !  .  „  ip^  momenta 
rt'MH  ')■„.  ,i!u<)!».Ti  ft!,.;  t;:!  i^rony  of  war. 
he  iiiui  mllUona  of  hia  brnhera  and 
nrnt.-i     ;n  HMtff.>-Mi  h'^ii-ht  bonda, 

Will'    i-    .  .\i:    ii:  i«  r-i    f.,   ihlat 
H.:v    !>.  i!<!  .    Ill  ,t    ....If..    I".    . . 

"    '■    "  '■   ■  •■'!'.    «-■■■  <■-  '    Mn  our  aelf. 
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tur.  '  rnn*  may  »a  have  new  Joba  With- 


I  have  gtven  you  some  of  the  reasons  why 
you  should  buy  Vtctary  txinds  to  help  your 
Oovemment.  Here  are  some  of  the  reasona 
why  you  should  buy  thera  to  help  yourself. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  dont  loan  this 
money  to  your  Government.  It  may  be  forced 
to  take  it  from  you  for  keeps  through  taxa- 
tion. 

In  the  aacoad  place,  whrn  you  btiy  bonds, 
>xju  are  ndt  giving  up  nnythtng.  Money  In 
>-our  pork(4  eama  nothtiae.  Money  tnTeated 
in  bonda,  M  held  to  maturity,  wtU  obtain  2M 
intereat  fad  your  mane>v  Juat  look  around. 
Where  alaej  can  your  money  earn  aa  much 
Interest  on  such  a  aound  basla?  Soma  prl> 
vmte  loveaLtnenta  are  rUkjr,  not  ao  the  Oov- 
ernment   of   the   United    Statea.     Behind    It 


ataods 

Qove 

in  the  wor 

If  an  em^rsaaey  arl 
turoed    Ui 
more,  if  y 
auhMtltute 
laaue  aa  thi 


wealth    of    the    Nation. 
ara  the  beat  invaatment 


theae  bonds  can  be 

caah    immediately.     nuftlMr- 

lur  boad  la  loat  or  daatroyad,  a 

Qond.  bearlnt  the  aame  daU  of 

urtgluai  bond,  will  be  laaued  to 

you.  wlthoiit  charge,  upon  proper  ideuUflca- 

Uuu.  I 

Tliaae  boiida  apell  virtory  for  you.  ao  that 
aoma  day  yfeu  will  ba  able  to  btiy  that  home 
you've  draataiad  of,  or  travel,  or  retire,  or  to 
give  aj)  ediioatlon  to,  or  Mwate  a  busloMi 
o|>ponunit|  for  jrour  children. 

If  you  keM}  the  muney  in  yuiir  pocket,  you 
will  surely  i  )and  It  lu  the  iimd  ruaii  for  thlnf  a 
ut  high  prK  N.  Yuu  will  hut  ba  getlltm  your 
moaey'a  wi  rth.  The  wiMe  ma4i  puts  that 
Boaay  Into  bonda.  He  knowa  it  u  aafe  there. 
When  raeor  ifaralon  la  complete  mid  <^tn\imtr 
guoda  are  ilentifui  again  and  prlCM  eon* 
bacli  to  norlial.  hr  cnn  thm  ajirntl  with  n  frto 
mind,  knovflng  thai  hla  money,  in  Victory 
bonda.  has  been  earning  for  him  -enrulng 
extra  dlvldelida  in  thrift  and  Kccurity. 

Here  la  a  chmice  for  all  of  ua  to  do  good 
khd  to  tarni  money  while  doing  Jt,  Truly,  it 
la  a  victorjfjopportunlty, 

Mr  konda  today. 
that  Iham  away. 
Itou'll  end  thry  pay. 


.      iMlMM^MKe  of  LiUlttMUd 

EXTINSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  L:  A  \KD  A.  KELLY 

or  tiLtirois 

or  K»Rac^r^ATIvs8 

November  20.  1945 
Mr.  KEliLY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
undrr  Iwvf  to  extend  my  oun  remarks 
In  the  RgcORD.  I  include  an  address  made 
by  mc  at  a  fiinner  of  the  American  Lithu- 
anian MUiAon.  held  at  the  Statlcr  Hotel. 
Washlngtoi.  D.  C.  November  18.  as 
follow.s ; 

Mr  Toaati  uuter.  Your  Excellency,  the  Mln- 
lairr  of  Llttaaaala.  distinguished  gtMata,  aa- 
aembled  harii  thla  evening  u  a  rvpraaantatlve 
group  of  Anerlcan  people  who  believe  that 
tha  fraadon  of  amaU  naUuna  shaa  ba  ra- 
talned— natl  mt  which,  baoauaa  of  thalr  alaa 
and  loeatlon ,  have  beou  and  are  now  balnc 
tjaed  aa  buffer  nations  for  the  proteeUonoS 
warring  natMiua. 

Thu  u  ihi  ooodlUon  that  LllhuaivUi  fluda 
Itaelf  In  todi  y. 

It  struck  I  M,  aa  I  Uataned  to  Mr.  Olla,  that 
he  made  a  al  ngular  point  In  hU  rafereaoe  to 
the  atomie  1  omb. 

It  used  u  ba  that  in  diacuaalon  of  tha 
tighta  and  6  iftnsN  of  hatlona.  tha  quaaUon 
of  control  Q  certain  ao-oaiiad  buffer  sutaa 
waa  frequent  y  ralaed.  and  In  many  eaaea  the 
Juaiincntion  on  a  baala  of  dcfcnae  through 
buffer  atatea  was 
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Today,  the  atomic  bomb  has  Indeed  made 
obsolete  the  whole  consideration  of  the  buffer 
etaie. 

For  no  nation  can  be  tised  as  a  protection 
against  another  in  the  atomic  age,  and  the 
only  certain  guaranty  of  peace  Is  a  general, 
firm,  and  fast  agreement  among  the  nations, 
to  keep  the  peace — a  peace  biised  on  the 
fund.^mental  rlrhta  of  man. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  recent  addreaa 
of  the  Prc&idrnt  of  the  United  Statea  on 
Nuvy  Day-  setting  lorth  the  I'J-pomt  foreign 
policy  of  Aniciuii,  In  which  ho  emphasized 
cur  belief  in  the  <  '  roivirn  of  sovereign 

rights   and    aelf-i.  :  icnt   to   all   peoplea 

Who  have  been  deprived  of  thorn  by  force, 
and  further  stated  thnt  we  ah\ll  refuse  to 
recofjnire  any  government  imposed  on  any 
jiutlon  by  force  of  any  for(  r  vcr. 

I  recently  Introdtirert  a  r<  •  in  the 

House,   and  Smii  one 

In  the  Senate,   ii  j)ira 

and  to  secure  for  the  people  ot  the  Uepublio 
of  LllhuunlK  a  rcktorutiun  of  their  Inde- 
pendence, thnt  they  may  In  the  future  en- 
Joy  the  blesDlng  and  hnpplnra^  (^f  peace. 

Knowing  the  Atnertciina  of  I.liluiunliui 
deacptit,  I  know  i 

Amrricnna,  whcil.  i 

birth  or  the  land  o(  ihrii  adoption,  who 
hnve  ateitdfitatly  fouftht  for  lndi<|)rndcnce. 

No  man  run  know  n  Llthuuninn  without 
dlrcoverlng  that  a  never-dyinu  pnaaion  tor 
the  Indcpcndriice  of  hla  cuun  ry  la  eating 
into  hla  sou  I, 

Out  of  the  rteptha  there  comta  n  cry  from 
thu  Nation  which  tor  renturica  hna  been 
lourd  to  be  Uuu  tlcvilate 

It  la  not  a  drmund  for  prlvl  pge.  for  ter- 
ritory to  which  It  mi|;ht  have  only  a  hiaiorlcul 
Claim;  it  la  a  cry  for  life,  and  if  we  really 


believe  In  our  own 
dltlona  of  1770  have 
denmtlun    of    aetr    ' 
Prealdent  Wllaoii 
■ya'.ema  of  ItiKt  n 
the  reat  of  the  v 
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to  rhonge  the  evil 

lice  In  Europe  and 

Iter  the  First  W(,rld 


War,  we  Atnerlcnna  muat  listen   to  thla  cry 
from  the  cure  of  the  heoria  ot   the  Ltlhu- 
aninns. 
We  cannot  rloae  our  ran  to  |i , 


A  Foundation  ot  Nutional  Power 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  ruNNBTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaENTATTVE« 

Tuc.sftdu.  November  20.  1945 

Mr,  WALTER.  Mr.  Spcekcr,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  followlnp  by 
Assl.'-tnnf  Scrrotary  of  the  Nn  N  .  uve 
Hen.scl  at  the  San  FrancLscD  Common- 
wealth Club,  San  Francisco,  Calif..  No- 
vtmbcr  9,  lQ-15: 

After  our  recent  wur  rxperlencea,  I  truat 
that  not  much  time  need  be  ape  at  in  arguing 
the  need  for  national  power  Once  frank 
dlacUf»lohl  of  thnt  suhircl  wen'  regitided  aa 
Indlsrreet.  The  term  "pouer  :)olltlea"  wua 
a  repronrhful   term  itrly,  tlv 

been  a  very  liriillhy  <  o  ovir  t). 

After  War  apilled  li^  nil  over  ua,  we 

needed  no  liiapirrd  >.  .  luii  to  demon- 
itrato  tha  nhaihite  neccMity  of  national 
power.  The  loaaon  waa  taUKht  to  ua  one  Sun- 
day morning  m  D.^eember  1B41  with  aurpria- 
Itig  auddeniieaa.  ^'-.  '  <  k  of  power  at  thnt 
time  liUcwise  ih.  our  Intelircia.    We 

knaw  we  had  to  win  this  war  and  no  one 
more  tnnn  you  on  thla  conat  realixed  the 
tr>i\ity  of  our  altuntlnn.     Our  paat,  preaent, 

and  future  were  at  stake.    Puv  er  waa  tha 


price  of  siu-vlval.    We  had  to  have  It  at  any 

cost. 

I  hope  that  such  realism  will  continue 
throvghout  the  peace.  The  ostrich  has  no 
place  in  world  affairs.  Continued  power  In 
our  hands  Is  absolutely  essential.  If  our  Ideals 
of  Justice  and  freedom  are  to  have  a 
prominent  place  In  thla  world.  If  power 
passes  to  other  hands,  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  next  possesa<5r.  We 
must  remember — only  the  strong  can  en- 
force  Justice— only  the  strong  can  Inaiat  upon 
freedom— and  only  the  strong  can  afford  tol- 
erance. 

In  the  paat  we  have  failed  to  rr— -r  the 

extent  to  which  power  is  the  u!'  mc- 

tlon  ■  cbI  relntlona.    That  esiur  Ixva.  In 

my  I  been   the  taaalc  reason   for  ovir 

past  inefT.'ctlve  :  to  outlaw  war  and 

to  establish  an  li      :  inal  form  of  govern- 

ment. The  aueeeaa  of  the  United  Natlona 
Organlaatlon,  launched  ao  auaplcloualy  in 
thla  city,  will  depend  on  the  retention  of 
power  In  the  hands  of  the  juat. 

We  all  know  the  type  of  weapona  through 
wh'rh  power  I*  exerted.     We  hiive  aeen  ' 
mriitji  of  our  military  power  In  being.    Em   > 
one   la   familiar   with    the   atruggle   of    thia 
Nation    to   build    and   aupport    that    power. 
Kiom  our  war  experlenoea.  we  have  diacovered 
thnt  the  thread  of  power  runa  down  through 
alnuml    every   alnew    of   our    Induatrinl    and 
aocial  world».    We  aUo  became  awai- 
need  for  a  healthy  and  Intelligent  < 
not  only  to  man  our  ships   and   stall  o\ir 
armlet,   but    niixi   to   ornjiuce   the   materlaia 
and   agri'  'a   upon   which    oui 

armies,  im. ..  -  ..o,i  t,..|.,.,.iiinp  >• ;' • ' 

to  live.    All  of  the  actlvltlea  i 

piwcr  have  been  known  to 

to  tia  for  some  lime.     Furii 

V  I  at  our  diapoaal  th<    i    .i 

I:  -.    mnn-made    to<ils    in  i     i    .. 

akiUR  to  produce  and  maintain  auch  pu.^  i 

Yfl  before  1U40  we  did  not  have  any  aini- 
blance  of  present  power,  We  were  dcllnltely 
living  In  the  future  and  relying  upon  our 
potentlnllilea  We  rUkrd  our  entlro  coun- 
try In  i'  If  called  upon,  wc 
could  soi  .'  enough  piwer  in 
time  to  anve  ua.  We  were  the  flabby  tut 
hoy  with  the  cixndy.  We  had  no  military 
force  W(  ithy  to  be  culled  by  that  luune  In 
the  world  of  Hitler  and  Tojo  Our  aea  p'wci 
had  been  dtcimnieU  by  the  Waahingion  C  - 
fi  •  :■  ■■:  ■■:•  ^•  ■■  .  '  ■.  .  :.  luui  cu  ■ 
\  Mmiiy 
N'  N  were  not 
I  ,  any  doubt 
thnt  If  we  had  been  auddenly  attacked  In 
1D30,  this  great  Nation  wou'd  hnyp  gdon 
down  In  the  dunt  with  a  .naa  and 
eaae  that  would  have  made  tlir  i  'mitii  lealal- 
ance  aeem  atubbom  and  rugged? 

I  I (<  our  wcnkneaa  of  the  twenties 

and  U)  the  thinking  of  our  people  - 

my  thiniiing  and  your  thinking  II  was  ob- 
MouiKly  nut  the  renult  of  any  lack  of  mate- 
rials nr  manpower.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
then  had  more  resourcea  than  later  when 
we  had  lost  acccaa  to  our  aourcea  of  tin  and 
rubber  and  had  our  aea  lanoa  rcairlctcd  by 
rniiinv  hubmurinoa.  We  were  weak  because 
\  '  d  to  be  weak.    When  our  thinking 

I  .we  became  strong 

A  brief  analysis  of  our  king 

In  thoae  dnya  might  be  i      .     .  will 

r'ciill  that  we  were  extremely  aophlatioated. 
Wo  knew  all  the  answera.  We  had  lived  a 
long  time.  Wc  knew  belter  thun  to  mdu  ua 
In  III  ■  which  leada 
to  Bii  <  ved  In  little 
except  the  aeardi  lor  the  maximum  of  crrii- 
tuie  comforta  and  creature  luxurlea.  The 
Intelligent  man  waa  expected  to  turn  hla 
attention  to  the  furtherance  of  his  own  in- 
tereeta  without  any  concern  aa  to  others  or 
r  '  intry.  Patrlotlam  was  tagged  as 
i  III,  PubllO  arrvifp  wnt  Inrked 
upon   aa  a  eecond-grnd<  i 

for  thoae  who  did  not  ^_-.. u — .„u 


vision  to  do  better  for  themselves.  Sacrifice 
for  the  Nation  at  large  was  regarded  as  down- 
right foollshneas.  We  might  have  talked 
about  national  needs,  hut  we  never  let  our- 
selves be  carried  away  too  far.  We  had  our 
own  affairs  to  look  after. 

That  sort  of  thinking  was.  In  my  opinion, 
the  fundamental  cause  of  our  wcakneaa.    We 
did  not  want  to  stir  curselvea.    0t  course, 
we  develoi>rd  a  number  of  mental  salvea  or 
defense  arcuments  to  a..Teen  the  basic  tenet 
..ith.    There  was  the  oft-repented  maxtm: 
w  ar   never  aettlea   anything  "     With   that 
mumbo-Jumbo  we  tried  to  convince  ourselves 
that  no  one  elae  would  start  a  war  and  that 
we  could  distniaa  that  phenomenon  from  our 
plnnning.     Yet  we  really  knew  that  war  had 
ant  lied      many      countrlea.        Tlie      paaaing 
military    attack    of   Ciu-thage    and 
1  rver  to  rise  again,  waa  knnwn  to  all. 

The  collntwe  of  Spain  hud  occurred  within 
the  lifetime  of  many.  W"  Vo'^w  we  had  to 
be  strong  and  secretly  :  of  ouraelvea 

aa  atrong  All  of  the  kipoiM  anted  twaddle 
waa  used  to  f(X)l  the  younu  and  cover  up  tha 

<n 

y 

u 

I. a 


iiinnl  einoil 
aa    an    lu*' 


of  one)>e.f.     I 

for    long    III      .   .  : 

ntaaterpleoe.  l 

The  contagion  nf  lack  of  belief  Ip  our  Na- 
tion and  In  ouraelvea  auread  last.    Our  gov- 
triladmi'  n  "Uffeted     National 

'  went  \  Ulaarnaliuta  nnMing 

oui  propie  mnUipiiiU.    We  degenern  'o 

n  roMrriion  of  wiirrltuT  tribea,  each  o    •  u 

•    the    ji  for    llhPlf.      We    nn 

Uotight  II d  US  a  gienl  country, 

'■    la   what    o\ir   eneinlea   anw    when    they 

I'd  ua  "aoft,"   They  did  nut  linnH  we  could 

ever  pull  ouraelvea  togelher, 

JuM    aa  tt  hla  Nation   weak. 

ao  we  hn\'e  i  .-lUK  ^^ltl(-n  made 

weak   nn  ivdy  stronf      Drfore 

this  WBi  >  Inpon  were  weak  ac- 

cording to  all  slanOarda  of  powsr.  Moat 
school  boya  could  explain  w">.  r.\..,t,.,  «i,rtr 
lack  of  reaourcea  and  their  o 

warp  war.     Yet   they  very   ii.i.i.>    v. u.ud 

the  world.  Their  primary  aource  of  strength 
waa  belief  in  Ihemai' 

a   belief  ao  atrong   :  i  .  * 

w<!0   willing  to  nil   to  iiUalM   U.     It 

niiii.iat   aerma    ii  mere   fnrt    of    really 

i>elirvlnu  -ruiher  than  the  character  of  ba> 
llcf    Is  the  aource  of  atrengih. 

I'he  Birengih  of  Huaala  Is  ulao  grounded  In 

'■  Mt  nnd  aurvlce  of  her  pei  pie      For   a 

■  r  ahe  ciirrled  on  without  niUch  more. 
Tuil 

f>'  may  he  at- 

'  our 
,  power 

wtiM  rirmU  '  d  in  our  natural 

1 i»   and   tj»e  i.,..    ..(.a   of   our  people. 

BecoiiU.  the  Inner  belief  nf  our  Nation  In  It* 
self  and  the  will  to  aerve  waa  kept  nllve  by  a 
small  group,  of  which  our  military  profession 
formed  a  large  part.  Third,  the  final  Impact 
of  war  \ipon  u*  wh«  drlnvrd  over  i  years  by 
(ItHt.ince  and  the  si  iiit  allies. 

When  war  nnully  cii'  nd  started 

up  the  road.  We  had  ac(ju'red  *ome  beliefs. 
Yet  complete  converalon  did  not  sweep  the 
country  until  December  1B41.  Whrn  wc  re- 
gained our  belleia  aervlca  a>^'  -  -irioe  came 
to  us  naturally  and  the  ri  i\  of   the 

y  Ith  and  strengUi  was  irrMiatltila, 

.w. 

Uur  noiionnl  thinking  ta  daaily  funda- 
mental. Thnt  ta  why  the  prcaenH  rush  to 
demobillte  ;  ly  and  thus  to  embrace 

weakncaa  l^  .:  '  .tlcnlng.  We  atem  to  be 
trviiig  to  einuiaie  a  punctured  balloon. 
What  ta  moat  terrifying  ta  thnt  we  have  al- 
ready demobiliaed  our  thinking.  Tnere  la 
a  startling  reaemblance  In  our  txpreaatuns  ot 
thought  to  those  of  the  thirtira  There  are 
the  cllchfa  to  '  t  that  we  foueht  (or 

the  right  Ui  avi  mg  again.    Thete  are 

the    BugK'Bilona    that    eveiyone    new   ahould 

luuk  out  fur  himaelf.    The  country  u  not 


a:mIjj 


;\ri'i..\iJiA    i  U    "illL   LUK 
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tv»n    ,  * ...     .1,   K  pnr  with  Mir^tnnrh  1«M 

•  ixjv*  Mir.     It  u  MAid  u>«i  w»  h«v»  »J»v<)i#«i 

•  iioucti   llm*  to  til*  mttnif  iit  thr   N 

uuw  It  lilt  tim«  ftir  ua 

ttrarctly  »  vratlg*  (4  our  w»r  «• 
valli      W«   mi«y   atlll    r»NllM   thii' 
J>robl«aia   u>  bm  kolvrd   tf  w*  ar*  to  rrmam 
trriirn.     But    we    watit    mi    aiuiv    m-UiHiuj  -  a 
"    of    tnaKlc.     Wa    art    >  oly    «n. 

t  .led  with  itit  thou|hl  ]t«>  .m.i  ajcurliy 
inuy  »)•  prea««rvrd  by  t^•  almpia  awacp  ot  llta 
P»*».  '■     '  nary  marfar  of   tha 

Mrmr'  arriad  away  hy  tha 

•  UgftBiii  II    i:i,,t    luu,  ;,.',, 
Wilt)   ptMh    bll   lidlH 

iMM   for  U«   to  tUt      'l!      .     I   p»   iKil  arani   to 

rxtut     any     loimn     i'.  .,iv     hrlii-f     that 

•«1    "»«'».    "'  la.    itppliad 

»  and  palru.i. ;.  .  arp  lh»  ••• 

MntlAla  of  Rtrvngth.    Much  Klampnta  nevar 

tDMd*  an', M      T)ir  ,    of  tt- 

March  ii  .  ii.   hut  i   i^ron- 

alP 

';  I      Wp  ttava  a 

;  '  actu)iia    A!i  or 

^'  '«  from  tha  liuHvldUiil  point  of 

VI'  V,        ;.;  I  wn  waul  to  fa<^r  It  our  think- 

lug   hna   twrnnd  away  from  couiiliy   U>   aelf 

'^•'  ' "•>  wliKh  Unda  to  WiHkiipa^  aitd 

hot  »t 

A  f"ii-  v*«.r  In  rniinl))in«     Th« 

"*■•   "'    '  ">••   »pirii.    |)(ii|>tiai«, 

"'  iri.pla     la    ahnwing 

"'  iiavira,    aitit    tp- 

■•••reh     thP  nir  ci.riMi  and  nil  oihar  otaMiania 

of    military   »<.-.. ^   „„iy   thv   u|ia«   of 

th#  pyranilrl  ,,i  «.«iai  auappiwlad 

i"  •*»'d«lr      III.  ;,  i,,p  „,„,„  ,„„y 

h#.  f  auhmit  ii  ;,  ..ur  nMruMun 

*"   "       ■  1    '  'R    «h(| 

;^;,  ■  ■    i^  :prllln« 

'  r   Ranfrntjon    to   trad   thli 

'■'"'  "f   nnilonal   ajunt,     ror  a  ahort 

tin  .   will  we  ht  able  to  InfJuptirr  na- 

'lonni  thlnkinn  "nd  to  guide  our  dfaflny 
wt  h«v»  a  tremfndoui  Hdvantagp-  -not  avnil- 
i.ble  20  yrara  ago.  it  la  also  a  dnnger. 
Thfn»  la  jitxmt  to  br  piimprd  back  Into  our 

blood  stream  the  richest  flutd  ever  known 

the  men  of  cur  nghtlng  forces  They  are 
already  turned  In  the  desired  direction 
They  have  the  needed  beliefs.  If  their  pres- 
ent spirit  can  be  retained  and  built  upon 
they  will  furnish  the  greatest  strength  Imag-' 
Inable.  If  we  fall  them  and  they'turn  to 
cyniclam  about  their  comrades'  saorlflce,  we 
are  due  for  lowest  depths  \v  '  ive  in  our 
hands  the  bricks  and  mor  :  r  a  founda- 
tion of  national  power  for  ail  time. 

T  can  speak  with  some  positlveness  on  thl.s 
subject     I  saw  these  young  men  In  the  field 
while  the  war  was  still  In  progress.     When  1 
went   to    the  Pacific   last   August   I   had   ex- 
pected   to    be    impressed    with    our   material 
strength.    I  was,  but  I  was  not  fully  prepared 
for  the  calm  distilled  spirit  of  Americanism 
which  gave  real  force  to  our  miiiiht.     I  did 
nr-f  expect  the  full  mea'u-e  of  vitality,  un- 
.Tlfifshnesa,    and    comradeship    which    I    saw 
displayed.     Tliese  men   w   '•     .,vare  of  t>elng 
Americans  and  as  a   p.Tr-      ;    t.'iat  awareness 
displayed  a  pride  In  association  with  com- 
rades equally  aware.     Ttiey  were  Intent  on 
furthering  the  interest  of  their  country  and 
utterly  unmindful  of  the  price  which  mlRht 
t)e  eXMcted  from  them  ax  individuals      I  have 
never  been  ao  proud   of  being  an    Anwricu. 
\u    n\y    wh(ile   life.      Identificntu  :-.    with    Uie 
^'"'  "v  to  which  thi'f.    I!  r,;  belonged 

^  y  the  highest  rt'u    :  ;     btainable. 

!  '>m  the  harMa«<]  fllght-d. .  k  r-wa  to  the 
1  .y  guardians  of  the  dei.i.iate  molls  the 
•pint  WM  the  tame.  1  never  believed  that 
nvn    could    accomplish    nt    much      Flight - 

f.I'n.  rt*'  *"""^''  contlnously  from  dawn 
until  late  a-  ■  moving  plnnea  In  prepa- 
ration    for   l  ,^    and    receiving   flighui. 

men  bum  roads  through  swampa  and 
<""     The    tangle   and   growth   oX   thoae 
»*-i  a    1  junglM  cannot  be  adequately 


dMcrlbAd     Doctora   utrlpp^i    to    the    wal»it 
rIeHrpd  the  jtuigle  and  rrrrted  h<)S|iitivl  huild- 
■  ivei  bfCiiUM  of    tlia  ahcjrtAgr  of 
,      Crews    of    ainmunuion    ahipa 
fully    pilut«d    cargoaa    of    d««ifuciion 
m  tlia  Nf  aa  to  service  the  fieet.     Battle- 
ship crews  atfKKj  for  houra  at  general  quar- 
lera  throughout  the  day  and  nlnht 

Oreat  m  were  their  nccompliahmenU,  thr 
«plrii  whi(  It  unimaied  them  wst  •van  mort 

iiiuuiuncetii.  Their  inovamenu  were  eaay 
and  conndeiit,  dmpUyina  complete  aatuiar. 
Hon  In  Uieir  J.iO,  They  cheerfully  rose 
"  all  hnrdnhips,  I  remembrr  being 
^  Ml  over  ,\  particularly  diuiy  and  bartrn 
•trip,  I  had  been  told  ..r  the  wonderidi 
climate,   the  good   ii\k  ,,„  stra- 

tegic advantagea  of  ug   in  a 

Jtpp,  I  wa«  almoat  bHiui..u  with  dust  1 
niinlly  uNkcd  If  It  were  not  a  bll  dii«.tv  "Yoa  ' 
admitted  my  guidn,  taut  nuukiy  added  'ijiit 
M's  nice  clciui  duet,"  Kor  »ucl»  apiril  all 
IhlMga  are  poaalble, 

'IhPlra  Is  the  spirit  which  we  mual  cullL 
Vale,  I  Cannot  define  II  preciaiiiv  It  aprlnvs 
fr..m  that  prirti,  .  :  -  .lr«n  whi.h 

en«rr,der,    an     ii:  ..     ,„    „„^,^^ 

'^"  '     ''  '"  piUU'ttiimi  tluit 

*  '"•"'  "I"  ,n>nl  III)  Ihr  Na- 

"'  '   "  liuin...  and  that  our  ACllona  mufcl  bo 
'II'' "-'I  tu  tiiurh,  If  not  more,  by  uimHflah- 
iieM  with  reapert  to  the  Nuiioi,  „«  i,v  ,w, . 
•onal    interest      It    u    the    .;  . 
of  the  aophlKtieaied  iPlf.iiutui. 

*"  ' '  '  '  opiuip    a  I.  „ 

;;,u...  nun  "  "'"»"•■"•  •"'' 

»/  -vp  ..  .,,,1  ,i„.„.„    „„^ 

only  will  iiiir  nNtiotiHl   t  ^„ 

■ouiui  iinea  but  nil  tilings  »*,,  ,„ip    i 

am  mire  we  will  find  a  ready  i.,  ti,^ 

men  rpturnInK  from  nrinaa  i 
will  be  senichlng  for  n  lonti. 
the  asplrntloiis  0<  >   under  fire 

No  maftrr  how  i  may  rmphasliie  the  . 

mportnnre  of  sacrifice  and  service,  there  Is 
iKtle   If  any.  Idealism  In  my  approach.    :  am 
animated    by    the    coldest    realism    1    know 
This  country  must  remain  strong.    Of  course' 
we  need  universal   military  training,  reten-' 
tlon  of  sea  power,  conservation  of   natural 
resources.   Inventories   of  critical    materials 
augmentation  of  scientific  research,  preser- 
vation   of    our    productive    capacities,    the 
maintenance   of   a   healthy   population,   and 
intelligent    and    forceful    foreign    relations 
Those  are  es.sentlal8  of  power.     Our  country 
must  possess  them.     Proper  national  think- 
ing   Is,    however,    the    primary    source    from 
which  all  such  trappings  of  power  will  flow. 
From    the   power   angle   alone,   we   cannot 
afford  the  luxuries  of  discord  and  Internal 

strife.     Our  Nation  Is  now  a  scrry  picture 

bleeding  at  all  seams  of  productivity  with 
strikes  and  Industrial  disputes.  The  losses  In 
production  we  are  now  suffering  will  never 
be  overcome.  Rich  In  resources  though  we 
be,  we  cannot  continue  this  bleeding  for 
long.  International  competition  is  as  keen 
as  it  ever  was,  even  if  the  combat  phase  cf 
war  has  ended. 

There    are    many    other    maladies    which 
weaken  our  national  body  and  which  could 
be  ciu-ed  by  nationalized  and  unified  think- 
ing.     Tliere  la   the  confusion   bred   by  our 
vague  antitrust  statutes,  the  Interpretations 
of    which    are    uncertain    to    say    the    least. 
There  Is  the  restrictive  Influence  of  an  un- 
aclentlflc  tax  system  which   threatens,  if  u 
does    not    r«etrlct,    Initiative      Antiquated 
banking     approaches     make     It     doubtful 
whether    private    enterprise   or   Government 
credit  can  supply  our  financial  needs.    There 
are  other  leaa  fundamental  but  equally  vex- 
atious trouble*-  such  as  the  proper  govern- 
mental  organizatfon   for   national   security 
the  pay  and  other  rewards  to  be  offered  the 
men    who  make   the  military  service   their 
careers,  the  efficient  method  of  public  pur- 
chasing, and  other  administrative  problems 
The  Ideas,  clear  thinking,  and  moral  cour- 
age to  solT*  ail  such  problems  lie  dormant. 


tlint  and 
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The  groui  which  today  eonatltotes  Oovtrn. 
itiiMit  la  ix)  reatrtotad  a  fleld  to  do  alt  the 
thinking  |or  the  Nation,  rurlhrnm  re.  that 
group  do^e  not  have  any  m  •  -i  y  „1  ideas 
nor  more  fthan  Ita  pro|>urtloi  vv  of  our 

inielligrnte,      Aa  a  matter  oi  inci.  our  beet 
hrwlna  grfvltate  often  to  buainesa.  Industry. 
>i    I    the  Iprofenalona.       The    neceaaary    new 
king  kiid  new  Ultiia  will  follow  me  new 
apirlt  of  Mini  proud  of  America  and  rtady 

to  kerve  (nat  pride. 

Ihia  lalnot  a  call  for  nnyone  lu  enter  a 
(xmteai  f*  elective  oftlre.  It  |a  ideas  rather 
Hunt  cun^liUuteH  Which  are  neadad,  Am  n 
iiiii'iri  n(  jtu't,  most  of  our  prol)ii«m»  are 
•  ■I'lionUf  und  aoi'liil,  They  ahould  never 
liiir  I)««cc4iir  invuhrd  in  puriy  pulliica,  The 
iliiiKuiiirS  nf  iiur  lulior  rrlittioita  and  our 
'  irra  NhoiiJU  he  aolved   wlth> 

!  ihr  polU,     Wu  ouuht  to  be 

iihln  aluDjto  Kenrrnle  Klena  aa  to  antUriiat 
IrulKlullot^,  taxoa,  and  •imilar  problema.     We 

)art  of  thla  country  und  we  must 
make  our  jldpiu  felt, 
Of  rouitr,  many  ot  us  should  go  beyond 

Inrtlclpatp  nrtlvrly  in  t 
oi  govrrninrnt     (hir 
hi'lp   111    inuny    way*     idrna    and 
iir  AmerU'ti  a  auke,  yi.u  alttiolil  imui. 

jllelieve  It  or  not,  you  tan  » 
Voii  innnil  afford  lo  mlaa  It,  HnU  ..i.^>-ur 
III  1040  Miggesled  lliat  I  apend  the  next  A 
"  '"-  In  III )  Ooveininoiil  tervice  I  would  have 
enp  allied  my  Innblliiy  m  HfTmil  it, 
•^i'""  then   I  have  firrni«iii|y  |..  ,|,||, 

iiiciiied  [o  niysiiciinie*.   Mum.,  ,.,  no 

»>nrrint'e  o  any  hind  I  have  cnjuvpd  pvtry 
moment  n  id  I  have  been  well  rewaided,  | 
VMMiid  no!  have  tnlsaed  the  experleiira  for 
MiivitiinM 

In  luMll,  on  to  the  peisoiuil  initlafacllnn  at 
flip  linir.  Nprviie  by  ytui  In  govpnunent  would 
also  mean  that  govrriuneiit,  buslnrsa.  and 
Inh.T  wotitl  Ket  to  knuw  each  otli.r  better 
■nirrr  will  be  more  KPiicral  kiiowledge  of  tha 
Individual  problpms  of  each  and  their  rela- 
tion to  thi!  strength  of  the  whole  Tliat  la 
of  inc.itimi  ble  value  and  will  feed  our  beliefs 
and  pride. 

We  stani  today  at  a  crofisroads.  We  can 
slip  back  into  the  doldrums  of  the  twenties 
In  that  direction  lie  risk,  dls.seiislons,  and 
weakness.  On  th<  other  hand,  we  can  easily 
maintain  trte  sound  thinking  and  patriotic 
emotion  of  the  war.  when  our  country  and  Its 
survival  received  a  fair  share  cf  our  working 
hours.  Th^t  psychology  will  lead  to  a  reten- 
tion of  QUI  strength  and  a  solution  of  our 
problems.  No  dlfllculty  can  remain  unsolv- 
able  If  approached  by  our  collective  genius 
In  that  frane  of  mind.  I  submit  that  in  our 
own  thtnklig  and  In  cur  own  spirit  lies  the 
foundation  of  national  power. 


The  Honorable  James  W.  Mott 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuc$fiav,  November  20.  1945 
Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  take  thl.s  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  Lhought.s  in  regard  to  our  late 
colleague.  |toie  Honorable  James  W.  Mott. 
He  was  myi neighbor  on  the  nftli  floor  of 
tne  new  Htuse  Office  DuUding  He  was 
a  good  neighbor,  the  kind  of  a  man  any 
80<>d  American  would  like  to  hnve  live 
heslde  hlmj  "Jim."  as  mo.st  of  his  col- 
leagues callrd  him.  wa.s  a  hard-working 
and  loyal  American,  who  rendered  out- 
standing s€k-vlce  for  his  const  ituent.s  and 
his  counlrji    As  a  neighbor.  I  learned  to 
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respect  Jim  Mott  (or  his  many  outatand- 
Ing  (lunlltlen     He  will  be  mlwrd  by  all  r  r 
11,1.  nnd  rfmcmbriod  an  t  rollcngue  wl 
life  nnd   chnrortrr  uphold   tl  o  hlghpxt 
trnditlon.s  of  a  faithful  public  jcrvant. 

In  mrmni  y  of  our  late  friend  from  Ore- 
gon. Mr.  Horact  C.  Carlialc.  a  long'tlnie 
cMiploycf  In  the  offlcf  of  the  Architect  of 
the  Ciipltol.  haa  wrlttt-n  the  followlna 
vrrsc,  which  I  rm  surf"  nrn  ' 
prtr !  rs  our  f  'eilnga  ov»-r  1 1 . 
IPS  nf  our  collrague  the  Honon  ble  Juincx 
W.  Mott: 

akeaaatNTATtva  mott 

When  Oongraaaman  Jnmrs  W  Moit 

From  h'  'all 

Of  Death,  : 

Nor  qup^tK  nnd  it  ni  nil 
Methlnks  he'd  been  rxprrting  it 

Awhile  brtore  It  came 
And  he  was  ready  In  submit 

When  Death  tailed  out  his  nnmr, 

In  till*  drriid  age  of  strain  and  sirifr, 

Amid  Ha  loll*  and  tear*. 
Me  lived  n  uunl  end  tise;ul  life, 

Rtverrd  by  n''  '"-  ■•••'Tb  - 
Yet   he  was  eV'  »  friend 

I         "     ^  ■  1 

Ai  .  ,tnd  <o  »>|  end 

l^ur  other  people  e  gtMid, 

That  wnrin  hill  1  i  wm^mUe 

Of  his  we'll  1 
l*Ul  Wf.  Ill  >l»i 

Will  mrci 

If  we,  '  '  lOw  path 

In  %\ i..  * ...    i.^d, 

And  win  the  love,  and  hot  the  wrnlh. 
Of  his  moat  gracious  Clod. 


Experimenti  in  Socialiim 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TKAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEo 
Tuesday.  November  20,  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr,  Speaker, 
with  many  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
going  hog  wild  for  socialism  as  if  it  were 
a  new  found  panacea  for  all  the  ills  and 
troubles  experienced  by  the  peoples  of 
the  v.-orld,  it  Is  well  that  we  examine  the 
success  and  failures  in  recent  days  of 
countries  that  have  give^  a  full  and  fair 
trial  to  the  Marxian  theories  by  putting 
them  into  practice.  May  we  profit  from 
their  example. 

The  following  article,  which  appeared 
In  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  November 
20. 1945.  gives  Australia's  experience  with 
the  nationalization  of  vital  indu.stries 
and  public  utilities,  as  written  by  one  of 
Au.stralla's  leading  newspaper  publishers. 

The  account  of  Sir  Keith  Murdoch 
follows: 

Except  for  the  hyd  ipply  In  Tas- 

mania and  the  brow  ir  supply  In 

Victoria,  both  of  wh  nent  mo- 

nopolles  and  which  t rafBc  will 

bear.  Government  adventures  into  biulness  in 
Australia  are  marked  by  ugly  dcficlta.  loaaea 
of  cppltal.  and  InefBclcncles. 

Australians  are  not  the  race  of  aoclallzed 
paragons  that  lix.  Atlee,  British  Prime  Miu- 


li.trr.  has  conjurei  up     They  are,  alas,  so  very 

1,1111  nil   iii»)    witv   >" 'f  "••••f  ••  f »  hnvo  gone 

1    hnvn    imrd 

unci  tin  r 

^  .ii'lr  mill 

\uniuMt>. 

Aclimlly,  the  list  of  Oovernment  eTitrri^rin.-s 
Is  really  not  large.     And  one  v  v 

AuittuliA  gut  Ita  nnmc  lur  advaiiuu 

turn. 

,.   ,.  ........._^^  ...  , ^-,__j,  p,    child. 

.IS,  and  a 
I '    '•  I  '  "  piLicci  ssuiKtrs  irom  bad 

l;i  iltm  11 

I  '  Oovrinmrnt 

y    ■■  I      (lull      An-,. 


ittid  that  all  have  been,  some* 
luii.ii  MJi  uiuether,  Labor  governments, 

i.UTa  (KiviaNMBirr  aueiNaaaaa 

Railways;    Hri vices  nre  aound    In   Victoria 

nnd  0outh  Ainttruini,  two  conservative  states; 

but   elspwhere   prrssuie   politics    have    hri'ii 

'  K  fur  cleunllness.  inoderniiy 

!>'•'  '  naea  have  been  fan* 

*     *  '  reached  a  aeiilth  of 

•*  u  the  year  before  the 

V ■ ..  —  I-  ..,. And  this,  M  -' — ■' 

be   noted,   Was   wilhoul    Ndci(|iiNle    ( 

'               d  nltei  >  illiiink  I  i 

il   hiid   I  ,  olT       (  I 


•  lit  ownerehip  of   i 

.'     It  il  ^  II  1 1  I    .   r  I'B.     f  I  1  lit  I     tl 


we  may 


iMIll     H     \« 

roiidnii  M 


itry— as  iiidrrd.  Iinve  oepii  Uie  s\iprr- 

uis  of  other  government  enterprlsrs— 

'    IV   have  been  powerless  against  constant 

-    1     Interlerence,     loading    to    overde- 

!it.     overcapltallentlon.     and     faulty 

lllUIKC. 

There  are  dirt,  slovenliness,  and  slackness. 
In  quietness,  comfort,  speed,  and  service  the 
British  railways  eclipse  our  best. 

QtmNStMND   LOST    MUCH    IN    BXTXEAL   VIWTTJRIS 

Water  supply  systems:  ThCFe  Irrigation 
systems  are  state  owned.  The  deficits  in  Vic- 
toria alone  In  10  years  were  £5.400.000.  Other 
states  had  similar  experiences,  and  huge 
capital  losses  were  written  off. 

Shipping:  The  commonwealth  government 
established  an  overseas  shipping  line.  The 
government  charged  the  same  as  other  people, 
but  in  ,'>  years  lost  £2.500.000  and  then  sold 
out  at  n  great  capital  loss. 

Queensland,  for  a  time,  really  got  going 
with  socialism.  It  lost:  £1.669.804.  plus 
£324,000  uncharged  Interest,  on  cattle  sta- 
tions and  closed  them  down  (private  owners 
made  good  money);  £28.014.  plus  £3.396  un- 
charged interest,  on  butchers'  shops;  £18,686 
on  a  produce  agency:  £143,000  on  a  cannery; 
£52.0C0  on  a  fish  supply  venture;  £68,000  on 
cold  stores;  £375.000.  plus  £110,000  uncharged 
Interest,  on  five  coal  mines;  £89.000  on  an 
arsenic  mine;  £1,196.347.  pltis  £385,000  un- 
charged Interest,  on  atnc  mines  and  smelt- 
ers; £75.000  on  some  metal  treatment  works: 
£44,000  on  a  gem  pool;  £37,0C0  on  an  Iron  and 
steel  project;  £45.000  on  a  trawler;  £34, LOO  on 
a  trading  ateamer. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  fallurea — and  the 
great  money  drain  of  the  state  rallwaya  drift- 
ing back  all  the  time— the  government  had 
two  lucceiaM,  the  Bablna  Hot^.  out  of  which 
In  13  yeara  £02.000  was  made,  and  aome 
metropolitan  aawmlUt  which  ahowed  a  proHt. 

aoLA  IN  Diaovar 

Everything  was  finally  sold  In  disgust,  and 
Qucciihlund,  like  other  states,  Is  uow  out  uf 


the  trndlnit  tm«lneM,  earepl  for  tl«e  rallwaya 

nnd  a  new  t' '  'phuilding  )lird. 

At  one  I  I  ill  Khopn,  ttatlnna, 

and  \v«.     They 

all  V  w. 

(''Mil  I  !,iia  tiikrn 

over  tw.  :.  r.   L..aeB  lwu  a 

mine  or  two.  | 

My  nut  observBt! :-•  be  that  itrlkea 

occur    In    them    as    '  ly    ns   rleewhere, 

Tlie  miner,  in  uihci  «uius,  duf*  tiut  really 
cnie 

Victoria's  mine,  Wonthaggi,  ntthough  it« 
prixliici  Is  nbsorlwd  by  tha  rail\«n\'P.  haa  ac 
I'Unulatrd  l(iiirr<ii  nf  niore  Ihnn  >  lO  in 

n  yeuis.  Xn  IU41  It  was  still  U'~..^  ;.,ai7  a 
weel  , 

A  township  has  betn  built  tipoft  It,  ao  It 
must  \}r>  kepi  goinp 

1                         V  ,               "Miii  niina 

at  I  >4  J  Miiill> 

IngK  II  jiriHe  n  tun  u  prices,  but 
In  1U41  wnn  losln     < 

III  western  A>  '  \c  rnter- 

P'Ues  are  an  In.,..  n  an  ac- 

'     <   nUlllll'd    loss    ot  HMWmlllB 

with  losees  of  l'44.r>U(i.  I.n, 

whhh  loet  11,806  In  iIm  ii 

I  have  nguiee, 

Jn  thr  lojo'i,  th^  h  Wales  labor 

also    hMd    hikerlea,    ^tate    flat) 

<  Ud  hilrkwnikH,  ••'"■  '"Mber  yards, 

le  on  which  iH  s  lost 

r 


i 


plufU 

fsiVATa  »HT>ai'aiea  r*Ma  ntir  rtw  Tol» 
Atotrntin  l*   m  taet    etrlpped  "f  hrr  ettrlal* 

iHt    '  .« 

"•'"  luers  into 

baiiK..  .:  ...i.t   ii 

All  the  others  fa.'  iietltlon  with 

privnfr  enterprise  Hiiu  v    'e  tn« 

terprlse   paid    henvv   1'  paid 

Hour,  I  •  ■  I  '  n- 

mcnt  I,  I  H-y 

all  fell  oy  the  wayside 

They  proved  wanting  In  a  wiirld  which 
demanded  efficiency  and  which  Is  demanding 
It  now. 

Whether  the  electric  sjrstems  Of  Victoria 
and  Tasmania  will  survive  the  dead  hand  of 
p>olltlcal  Interference  remains  to  t>e  seen. 
They  are  young. 

COOO    JOB    IN    RADIO 

In  broadcasting,  the  natioiTfel  stations  have 
done  a  splendid  educational  and  cultural 
Job.  while  the  commerc  al  stations,  many 
owned  by  newspapers,  htive  run  away  with 
the  list-^ners. 

The  government  bank,  started  In  1908  by 
Mrs.  Andrew  Fisher,  has  ir^ade  colossal  profits 
(no  taxation)  out  of  its  share  of  the  note 
Issue.  Its  control  over  private  bank  deposits, 
and  Its  small  trading  btulness. 

It  Is  In  a  special  position,  and  has  been 
managed  by  a  nonpolltlcul  b^ard.  now,  also 
to  be  abolished  by  the  Labor  government 
?n   favor  of  direct   '  control. 

LfKJklng  now  to  ii  c,  Australia  wants 

basy  employment  and  full  production. 

NATION    HATBS    CONTROLa 

But  there  is  no  kIph  of  her  going  back 
to  her  expensive,  i  '.  und  unproduc- 

tive MixiiUlslic  enu.,.i... ;.. 

Controls?  She  hates  them,  but  will  prob- 
ably nc'mit  that  the  national  Interest,  which 
moves  alongside  private  rnterprlse.  must  be 
given  the  voice  and  power  of  a  partner  in 
the  wider  lasues  of  the  national  economy. 

Otherwise  the  voice  of  the  government 
grabber  and  natlonallEer  la  almoat  atlent. 
The  plain  fact  Is  that  government  enterprise 
lives  In  Australia  only  when  protected  by  law 
Irum  competition. 
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Resolution  of  Inf  M'nst.ona!  Fur  ari 
LrathfT  WorKcr^  Union,  ot  Peabodv, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

(  y 

^—   HON.  THUMAS  J.  LANE 

ir  M\ssACHUsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  20.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  undor  leave 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 

Wish    to    include    herein    a    resolution 

adopted  by  Local  21.  International  Pur 

and   Leather   Workers   Union.   Peabody. 

Mass..  on  November  15.  1945. 

To  the  Pkxsident  of  th£  UNnm  States,  Sena- 

Toaa  Walsh  and  Saltonstall.  CoNutcas- 

MEN    Laxe    and    Bates,    and    Oovesnob 

Tobin: 

^Ttw  members  of  local  21.  assembled  on 
Wowttber  15.  1945.  at  10  a.m.  and  unani- 
mously adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"Wbereaa  the  cost  of  llvtnR  ha«  risen  and 
Is  rtolog  to  unbearable  helghU;  and 
^  "WlMTMa  the  retl  wages  of  our  workers 
h«»»  d«craas«d  and  are  dropping  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  are  not  able  to  maintain  a 
human  standard  of  living;  and 

"Whereas  our  great  Nation  with  the  com- 
plete support  of  labor  for  cur  armed  forces 
and  our  Government  has  Just  completed  and 
won  with  cur  allies  a  war  against  fMciam 
and  all  it  represents:  and 

•Whereas  the  mandate  of  our  late  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  President  Pranklln  D. 
Roc»ev«lt.  was  that  victory  will  brlnjt  a  better 
worW  'freedom  from  want  and  freedom  from 

w  ,-•,..  the  employers  of  our  Nation  have 
not  honestly  attempted  to  meet  the  postwar 
nrnhienis  of  full  employm,  :,'  ;t-i  decent 
which  If  left  unan.«i\>.<T"  1  w  ulunge 
'•^i  Nation  Into  the  most  disastrou.-  crisis 
In  Its  history  with  all  the  accompanying 
^^T'  :Terlng  In  store  for  us;  and 

■\^i-  -'I  ''   vernment  has  ft.s  yet  failed 

to  piov,u.     ,       .ution  to  this  grave  problem- 
There/ci-'  (,•    ; 

"Reaolvm.  We.  the  assembled  workers  of 
local  21.  city  of  Peabodv.  demand  an  im- 
mediate program  that  will  elTectivelv  solve 
our  economic  tileds  and  compel  employers 
to  lncre«.«e  wagee  without  any  accompany- 
ing increase  in  the  cost  of  living  which  will 
destroy  any  .rai«ing  of  the  real  wages  of  labor 
!      Amc.'ic!!  it  further 

Rraohed  \\f  ,  .ul  on  your  good  offices  In 
the  legislature  and  upim  the  labor-manage- 
ri^n?  conference  and  the  employers  of  cur 
Ki  !  :  to  carry  out  the  economic  program 
i.-.u  On*u  by  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
new  economic  bill  of  rights  " 

Local  No   2:    n  ;  WU-CIO. 
RjCH.uiD  B    u  K^e:  E. 

Buiirios  Manager. 


\eteraas    of    World    War    II    Give.n    Ran 
^ — -    Deal  on  GI   Insurance 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

OF  cai,ifokn:^ 

IN  TTTF    !'      :■     F    .  .;.-    ,,vp5;p,:p-;.-   ,  •-  .-    ,. 

:.r    PATTERSON.    Mr.  Si^nker   un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarki,  in  the 


S'"i^ 


Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
by  Josoph  Lclb.  service  officer.  Vincent  B. 
Costello  Post,  of  the  American  Legion: 
vexcBAMs  cr  woklo  wa«  n  given  raw  deaj.  on 

CI    INSURANCE 

(By  Joseph  Leibl 
Here  of  late  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  carried  on  a  high-pressure  campaign 
urging  discharged  veterans  to  continue  their 
GI  Insurance  This  is  fine.  Every  veteran 
should  be  insured.  But  why  has  this  cam- 
paign become  necessary?  Oddly  enough,  pri- 
vate insiirance  companies  are  spearheading 
this  drive  Recently  there  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  full-page  ads 
entitled  "A  .Message  of  Importance  to  Vet- 
erans and  Tlieir  Families."  carrying  a  letter 
from  General  Hlnes.  as  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  and  signed  by  the  life  insur- 
ance companies  in  America  and  their  agents. 
Naturally  one  asks  why  all  this  generosity? 
Why  are  these  private  Insurance  companies 
so  interested  in  spendmg  many  thousands 
of  dollars  in  advocatmg  that  veterans  re- 
tain their  Government  Insurance  policies? 
These  ads  were  published  in  over  300  daily 
newspapers 

One  wonders  if  the  answer  could  be  that' 
the  rates  being  charged  World  War  II  men 
are  the  same  or  clofe  to  being  identical  to 
the  old  line  companies  that  the  Govem- 
ments  use  of  these  premiums  Justifies  the 
old  line  company  rates.  You  will  recaU  that 
these  same  rates  and  premiums  of  these 
companies  were  the  subject  of  anUtrust 
scrutiny  seme  years  ago. 

During  the  month  of  September  1945.  Gen- 
eral Bradley  announced  that  14  out  of  every 
15  veterans  discharged  from  this  war  have 
permitted  their  national  s?rvlce  life  insur- 
ance to  lapse  without  converting  it  into  some 
form  of  old  line  policy.  As  an  indication  of 
how  serious  tlie  matter  has  become  the  new 
veterans"  chief  explained  that  of  the  four 
and  one-half  million  veterans  who  took  out 
insurance  during  the  last  war.  little  more 
than  a  half  million  veterans  have  continued 
to  pay  their  premiums. 

It  is  obvious  w^y  the  GI's  of  this  war  are 
turning  down  their  liisurance  policies.  They 
are  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  given  a  raw  deal.  They  know 
that  they  have  been  discriminated  against 
and  that  their  policies  do  not  compare  with 
the  broad  benefits  given  soldiers  of  the  last 
war. 

Last  February  this  writer  res{jectfully  re- 
quested from  General  Hines  a  clarification 
as  well  as  a  break-down  on  the  basic  differ- 
ences between  war-risk  Insurance  as  it  was 
called  during  the  last  war  and  the  naUonal 
service  life  insurance  of  this  conflagration. 
Here  is  what  he  had  to  say.  one  month  later 
under  date  of  March  26.  1945: 

"War-risk  Insurance  provides  protection 
against  both  permanent  total  disability  and 
death,  whereas  naUonal  service  life  insur- 
ance provides  protecUou  against  death  only." 
Then  he  went  into  a  long  and  compli- 
cated explanation  which  only  served  to  cou- 
lu.se  the  Issue  even  more. 

However,  it  was  obvious  from  the  above 
quotation  that  the  men  who  served  in  the 
last  war  got  a  better  break  m  their  Insurance. 
For  instjince.  the  War  H  policies  are  not 
like  the  Insurance  of  War  I  in  that  they  are 
not  payable  In  a  lump  sum.  Instead  they 
are  paid  off  In  small  monthly  installments. 
Among  other  specific  objections,  as  re- 
ported by  veterans,  we  find  the  following: 

The  insurance  U  limited  to  straight  life— 
20-  or  so-pay  life,  while  war-risk  policies 
permitted  seven  difl'erent  plans  of  convened 
Insurance. 

The  Insured  cannot  designate  whomever  he 
Wishes  as  the  beneficiary  and  must  name 
either  his  wife  or  a  member  of  his  Immedi- 
ate family. 


Monthljl  payments  are  dependent  on  the 
age  of  thfe  beueficlflry  at  the  time  of  the 
veteran's  <eath  and  cover  a  range  from  $3.29 
to  $9.61  pir  month  for  each  $1,000  coverage. 
The  ratis  on  policies  issued  are  consider- 
ably high^  in  this  war  than  they  were  during 
the  last  wpr  despite  the  fact  that  mortality 
figures  h«e  shown  a  downward  trend  for 
the  last  qecade.  In  addition  the  premium 
charges  m$de  for  the  type  cf  policy  issued  to 
War  II  m#n — this  type  cf  policy  being  pure 
term  insu'ance — were  in  many  cases  in  ex- 
cess of  th«  premium  charges  made  by  private 
carriers  for  the  same  type  of  insurance  ex- 
cept that  )rivate  carriers  were  not  Inclitdtng 
war  risk. 

An  IndK  ation  of  how  far  this  alleged  dls- 
crlminatic  i  goes  I  would  like  to  cite  one 
plausible  ep:ample: 

Say  a  Wiir  I  man  was  fighting  alongside  of 
a  V/ar  II  ^an  each  having  taken  out  their 
respective  Government  Insurance  policy. 
Along  comes  a  shell  and  injures  both  sol- 
diers. Noi  1  the  doughboy  of  the  last  war 
would  rece  ve  monthly  payments  of  f5.75  for 
each  $1,OOC  of  insurance  tipon  proof  of  total 
psrmanenl  disability.  The  GI  of  this  war 
would  get  absolutely  nothing  from  his  na- 
tional life   in£urance  policy. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  veterans  of 
this  war  ale  rejecting  their  Government  In- 
surance? niey  look  to  Congress  for  a  sat- 
isfactory esplanatlon.  They  want  nothii-:g 
more — or  t  othlng  less  in  the  way  of  protec- 
tion or  bei  efits  than  was  given  the  veterans 
of  the  last  war.  What's  more  they  want  to 
know  who  were  the  instigators  and  who 
were  the  aithors  of  the  discriminatory  and 
amazing  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act? 
The  various  veterans'  organizations  should 
support  H.R  2996.  Bills  H.  R.  1277.  H  R 
1580.  H.  R.|245fl.  H.  R.  2260.  H  R  3114.  H  R. 
3537.  H.  R  1088.  S.  112.  S  650.  are  some  of  the 
bills  to  corfect  the  at>ove  situation  in  part. 


United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
'  or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

I  or  NEW   Tt)RK 

IN  THE  rtoUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  20,  1945 

Mr.  REUD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
speech  delivered  by  me  in  the  House  on 
January  25,  1944: 

UNITED   NATIONS   EELIEF   AND   REHABILITATION 
j       ADMINISTRATION 

(Speech  of  Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed,  of  New  York, 
in  the  Hfiise  of  RepresenUUves  Monday, 
January  2f,  1944) 

(The  Hou^e  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  thfe  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  Joint  resolution  (H  J  Res 
192)  to  enal^le  the  United  States  to  partici- 
pate in  the  xiork  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  organization.) 

Mr.  Reed  pf  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  stride  out  the  last  four  words. 

Mr.  Chalr^ian,  1  understand  when  I  was 
absent  from  the  House  engaged  in  confer- 
ence on  thejUx  bill,  the  very  distinguished 
leader  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCoemackI 
made  some  ofesen-ations  In  regard  to  a  speech 
which  I  mate  on  the  floor,  in  which  my 
triends  tell  me  he  Intimated  that  I  was  inter- 
fering with  the  Christian  people  and  their 
purposes  Insofar  as  this  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. 
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I  want  it  definitely  understood,  and  I  have 
said  it  before  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  that 
I  owe  allegiance  to  no  country  except  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  am  more  Inter- 
ested In  what  comes  out  of  this  war  than  I  am 
about  ordinary  observations  on  this  floor. 

What  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  point  ovit 
that  you  have  scrambled  a  great  humani- 
tarian process  with  certain  economic  prob- 
lems that  are  going  to  plague  us  abroad  in 
the  future.  When  I  say  "economic  prob- 
lems." remember  that  tiie  EXiropean  coun- 
tries each  year  for  20  years  have  had  govern- 
ment doles  of  some  kind  or  other  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  or  what  not.  for  60.000.000 
people.  That  Is  what  they  faced  during  a 
period  of  peace.  I  do  not  pi-opo-se  to  support 
any  legislation  on  this  floor  that  is  going  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  ruler  of  any 
country,  any  dictator,  whether  he  Is  an  ally 
now  or  not.  the  power  of  saying  to  the  sub- 
jected country  of  which  he  has  control.  "You 
will  not  get  food  for  your  babies  or  for  your- 
self unless  you  vote  as  I  want  you  to  vote 
In  this  p'.ebisclte." 

I  am  trying  to  prevent  the  Christian  faith 
being  attacked,  possibly  destroyed,  by  Com- 
munists. 

The  gentleman  from  Mas.sachusetts  |Mr. 
McCoRM.^CKJ   said  on  November  1.  1939: 

"Wiihin  the  past  few  weeks  there  came 
from  Moscow  Itself  the  admission  that  Cath- 
olic priests  were  murdered,  with  the  lyirg 
statement  that  they  were  resisting  the  Com- 
munist army.  They  were  murdered  in 
Christian  Poland  for  the  same  reason  that 
they  have  been  murdered  for  20  years  in 
Soviet  Russia,  priests.  minLsters.  and  rabb.s. 
becau.se  they  were  messengers  of  God.  doing 
the  work  of  God  on  earth." 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  when  the  State.  Commerce, 
and  Justice  Departments  appropriation  bill 
for  1941  was  under  consideration  on  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1940.  which  was  to  provide  for  the 
salaries  of  ambassadors  and  ministers,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  McCormack)  offered  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  the  words  "Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics." 

That  shows  that  he  then  felt,  as  he  ma'^t 
feel  now,  that  the  Christian  organizations 
should  still  fear  the  attitude  of  Communist 
countries  toward  Christian  churches  and  or- 
ganizations In  this  country  and  in  foreign 
countries. 

These  funds  with  which  It  Is  proposed  to 
feed  the  destitude  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which 
Is  under  consideration  today,  should  be 
handled,  as  I  have  said  before,  by  the  Chris- 
tian organizations  now  operating  and  pre- 
pared to  operate,  wherever  there  are  hungry 
and  starving  people  to  be  fed.  The  money 
should  not  be  made  available  to  dictators, 
to  make  as  a  condition  precedent  to  feeding 
those  people,  their  willingness  to  sacrifice 
their  independence,  and  support  of  a  Com- 
munist regime.  That  Is  his  Indictment.  I 
am  trying  to  save  the  Christian  religion  all 
over  the  world  from  having  to  be  dominated 
or  disturbed  by  the  work  of  this  communis- 
tic society.  I  do  not  propose  by  my  vote 
to  put  any  Implement  of  domination  In 
their  hands  to  carry  on  their  subversive  ac- 
tivities here,  and  we  know  they  will  do  it. 
What  I  want  to  do  Is  to  put  these  funds.  If 
we  are  going  to  legislate  this  way.  Into  the 
hands  of  the  services  of  the  Christian  or- 
ganizations ol  this  and  other  countries  now 
organized,  now  in  the  field  ready  to  carry  on 
this  work.  Let  us  separate  and  unscramble 
this  from  the  economic  situation  and  drill- 
ing oil  wells  and  building  factories  to  com- 
pete with  this  country  after  the  war.  So  I 
$ay  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  every  word  I  have  said  here  Is  in  the 
Interests  of  the  Christian  faith  and  its  organ- 
izations. 


Resolutions  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Cooperative  League  of  the  Liiited 
States  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  Vli  Khb 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Friday.  November  16,  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  recently  pas.sed  by  the 
board  of  directoi;s  of  the  Cooperative 
League  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  built  with  public  money  what  are 
generally  known  as  the  Big  Inch  and  Little 
Inch  pipe  lines;  and 

Whereas  practically  the  entire  Investment 
of  approximately  $142,000,000  in  these  pipe 
lines  has  been  paid  ty  the  consuming  public 
throtigh  the  purchase  of  oil  and  gasoline,  and 
these  pipe  lines  are  now  practically  debt 
free:  and 

Whereas  pipe-line  transportation  of  oil  and 
gasoline  to  Interior  United  States  or  to  a 
large  part  of  the  consuming  public  is  the 
most  efficient  and  most  economical  trans- 
portation; and 

Whereas  pipe-line  transportation,  other 
than  the  Big  Inch  and  Little  Inch  lines.  Is 
now  and  always  has  been  owned  and  con- 
trolled, with  few  exceptions,  by  the  major  oil 
companies  and  this  ownership  and  control 
has  resulted  in  high  profits  which  have  been 
paid  by  the  consuming  public;  and 

Whereas  ownership  and  control  of  pipe 
lines  have  been  and  still  are  major  factors  In 
the  development  and  maintenance  of  a  vir- 
tual monopoly  for  the  major  oil  companies: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  National  Cooperatives,  Inc.. 
and  the  Cooperative  League.  U.  S.  A.,  owned 
and  controlled  by  millions  of  consumers,  do 
hereby  protest  any  decision  or  action  by  the 
Government  to  abandon  these  pipe  lines  or  to 
prevent  or  discourege  their  usefulness  in  the 
public  interest;  and 

That  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration shall  be  urged  to  call,  immediately, 
a  conference  of  independent  oil  marketers, 
and  of  cooperative  organizations,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  possibility  of  these 
groups  organizing  a  corporation  which  would 
thus  be  helpful  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  and  the  Government  in  carrying 
out  the  mandate  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
which  is  to  dispose  of  surplus  property  to 
independent  and  small  Industrial  organiza- 
tions as  far  as  possible;  and 

That  copies  of  this  resolution  shall  go  to 
all  Government  officials  who  are  trustees  for 
this  public  property,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Petroleum  Administra- 
tor for  War,  to  tlie  Surplus  Property  Admin- 
istrator and  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  all  cooperative  organizations  in 
the  United  States. 

Whereas  the  future  peace  of  the. world  and 
the  future  well  being  of  democracy  through- 
cut  the  world  will  bo  greatly  influenced  and 
determined  by  the  ownership  and  control 
of  the  crude-oil  resources  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  various  oil  corporations,  often 
with  the  aid  of  their  governments,  have 
gained  control  over  vast  oil  dep>06its  in  the 
Middle  East;  and  a  condition  has  been  de- 
veloped thereby  which  threatens  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  Incidentally  provides  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  International 
oil  cartels,  and  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
consunaers  throughout  the  world;  and 


Whereas  a  treaty  Is  now  proposed  between 
governments  which  gives  Government  sanc- 
tion to  oil  agreements  for  the  benefit  and 
proflt  of  cartels,  and  hence  to  the  exploitation 
of   the   consuming   public:    Therefore    be    It 

Resolved.  That  National  Cooperatives.  Inc.. 
and  the  Cooperative  League  U.  S.  A.  do  hereby 
advise  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  that  the  future  peace  ol  the 
world  must  not  be  traded  away  for  tht  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  seeking  to  gain  control 
and  to  perpetuate  control  over  these  oil  de- 
posits, and  that  these  cooperative  organisa- 
tions believe  and  insist  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  should  not  be  ignored, 
that  theie  supplies  of  petroleum  "should  be 
available  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  in  order  to  serve 
the  needs  of  collective  security";  and 

That  an  International  oil  authority 
should  b?  created  under  the  control  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  to  own  and 
control  the  development  of  these  oil  re- 
sources, and  to  thus  give  meaning  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Atlantic  C^iarter;  and 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  go  to 
the  President  of  the  tLnlted  States,  to  the 
S3cretary  of  State,  and  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  cooperative  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
world. 

Whereas  the  preservation  and  welfare  of  a 
democratic  state  is  dependent  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  and  upon  their  partici- 
pation in  the  process  of  democracy;  and 

Whereas  radio  communications  are  a  most 
Important  facility  for  the  education  of  peo- 
ple, and  they  could  be.  and  should  be.  used 
to  the  uttermost  in  the  education  of  our 
people  for  the  preservation  of  democracy; 
and 

Whereas  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
U.  S.  A.  is  the  educational  organization  of  the 
consumer  cooperative  movement  through 
which  millions  of  families  are  united  In  a 
continuing  educational  program  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  democracy:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Cooperative  League  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  believes  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  should  order  that  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  frequency  modulation  ra- 
dio frequencies  should  be  reserved  for  educa- 
tional purp>oses.  and  the  licenses  for  these 
frequencies  should  he  granted  to  nonprofit 
corporations,  such  as  educational,  religious, 
cooperative,  farm,  and  labor  corporations, 
and  so  forth  and  for  nonprofit  operation  by 
such  corporations;  and 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  go  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Com- 
mission on  Conununlcatlons.  to  all  coopera- 
tive organizations,  to  educational,  religious, 
farm,  and  labor  organizations,  and  to  any 
other  organization  devoted  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  democracy. 


W&ereas  the  Surplus  Property  Administra- 
tion Is  now  the  trustee  for  large  quantities 
of  goods  and  materials  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, or  by  the  people;  and 

Whereas  the  obligation  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Adnrlnlstratlon  is  to  retxom  these 
surplus  goods  to  the  owners — the  people — 
Without  adding  to  the  cost  any  unnecessary 
charges;  and 

Whereas  cooperative  organizations,  owned 
by  the  people  and  operated  on  a  nonprofit 
basis,  are  the  only  economic  systems  of  dis- 
tribution which  can  Insure  the  return  of 
these  goods  to  the  people  without  the  impo- 
sition of  additional  unnecessary  costs  or 
profits:  and 

Whereas  the  Surplus  Property  Administra- 
tion has  established  systems  of  discoimt* 
which  discriminate  against  cooperative  or- 
ganizations and.  therefore,  discriminate 
against  owners  of  these  goods:  Therefor* 
be  it 
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Rf  '       •  National  Coopeniti»e«.  Inc  . 

»^fl  ■  •  '  .  •  ive  League  U.  S.  A.,  owned  by 
;ind  reprenenunij  mUlions  of  famllic*.  do 
hereby  protest  any  policy  or  proRrara  adopted 
by  the  Surplus  Property  Adminlatratlon 
which  dtacrtmlnates  against  cooperatives  or 
cooperative  eiilerpr1«!e;  and 

That  these  cooperative  organizations  re- 
quest that  the  Surplus  Property  Administra- 
tion shall  establish  and  enforce  a  progrem 
of  distribution  whlcn  shall  allow  equal  dis- 
count* to  orgonlations  which  perform  what 
is  generally  known  as  a  wholesale  func- 
tion, and  equal  discounts  to  organizations 
which  perform  what  ts  known  as  a  re»a!l 
function,  and  equal  discounts  to  organlza- 
tlnri5  which  perform  what  Is  known  as  a 
manufacturer  «  fx:rr^:rn 


l'  P- 


Property 
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or  TKXAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'BS 

Tucsdai/,  November  20.  1945 

-M      BECKWORTH.     Mr.   Speaker.   I 
have  been  one  who  1:;  very  interested  in 
preventing  the  A!ica  Property  Custodian 
from  returning  the  property  he  has  in 
his  possession  until  the  claims  of  all  ciu- 
zcns  of  America  are  satisfied  to  the  full- 
ett  possible  extent.    I  believe  it  mo.st  un- 
w;5c  to  begin  at  this  early  date  to  return 
the  property.     Investigations  in  Europe 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  in  no 
.<^ense   complete.      People   in   Europe   or 
Japan  or  other  parts  of  the  world  who 
scrni  innocent  today  of  having  sympa- 
thized with  or  done   business  with  the 
Axi.«!  Powers  In  such  a  manner  as  to  aid 
them  to  make  war  may  be  found  guilty 
tomorrow.    The  trials  we  shall  have  in 
&iropc  and  doubtless  in  Japan  in   the 
near  future  should  shed  light  on  seme  of 
the  intricacies  of  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty our  Ahr-n  Property  Custodian  for 
good  and  sufHcient  cause  took  over. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  House  Liter- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
should    begin    immediate!  •    r-.   consider 
or  to  ma*e  a  study  or    w.it   is  to  be 
done   w^th    this   alien    {jroperty.      I   feel 
very  strongly  that  no  disposition  shouW 
be  made  of  any  of  the  property  until  a 
thorough  study  has  been  made.     Ee  It 
recalled    that    the    Trad-ng    With    the 
Enemy  Act  was  considered  and  reported 
by  this  committee  in  1917:   :. >  I  under- 
stand it   the  basic  act  w  »    w   ::\en  bv  tlie 
Hwae  Interstate  and  p  r*   ■  n  (    n  ■:    rce 
CSnannittee.     Although  ui;:r  i  ,    c  ^cen 
amendments  to  the  Tradn  :   V-ih  the 
Enemy  Act  since — amendments  written 
by  other  committees — at   Timf^'^.   in   my 
'  I--:     n.  the  Interstate  a : .  ;  F   :,.'  r.  Com- 
!uc:-.  Committee  does  iu^e  ana  should 
have  legislative  jurisdiction  on  thi.<;  en- 
tire subject. 

A  bill  is  before  the  Hou.v.  H  R  4 /.I, 
which.  I  believe,  sliould  have  very  close 
scrutiny     !  opinion,  it  could  be  an 

op^nMMs  ..  h:ch  vvi!l  Initiate  a  policy 

■^i'  r  tu  the  .:  -..■  followed  alter 
vv  .  -i  War  I  tha'  i  .  ;:•  ttrd  Germany  to 
''■'  ''^•"  «0  ;  ■  :  thv  property 

>*iiM>  out  Ah.  M  Htiiperty  Custixlian  took 
ovt-r  during  World  I. 


I  tru.st  the  letters,  and  the  newspaper 
chpping  I  am  including  in  my  remarks 
will  be  carefully  read  by  the  member- 
ship of  the  House.  The  Marran  letter  is 
in  the  heanncrs  recently  held  on  H.  R. 
4571:  the  news  item  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  November  15.  1945. 

Omcr  OF  Alhtn 

PBOPEBTT     CrSTODIAJ*. 

Washington,  November  13,  1945. 
Hon.  LnvDLET  Bsckwobth, 

House   o/   Representatives. 

Washington.  D   C. 

Dkar  Ma.  Beckworth:  I  am  happy  to  an- 
swer the  questions  raised  In  your  letter  of 
November  5.  1945.  H  R.  3750  has  been  su- 
persecJed  by  H  R  4571.  which  I  understard 
will  shortly  be  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Accordingly. 
I  believe  It  v.ill  be  more  useful  for  me  to 
address  myself  to  H.  R.  4571  in  responding 
to  your  Lnquuies  and  I  enclose  a  copy  of 
that  bill  for  your  convenient  reference. 

The  plan  of  the  bill,  as  you  of  course  ap- 
preciate, la  to  permit  return  of  vested  prcp>- 
erty  only  to  American  and  to  foreign  na- 
tionals who  have  never  been  hostile  to  the 
United  States,  and  It  would  not  permit  re- 
turns to  l>e  made  to  enemy  citizens  in  enemy 
or  formeily  enemy-occupied  territory  or  to 
corporations  owned  or  controlled  by  nich  per- 
sons. An  important  purpose  Is  to  restore 
their  vested  property  to  those  nationals  of 
the  liberated  areas  who  were  innocent  vic- 
tims of  aggression,  since  such  property  was 
vested  for  protective  purposes  (to  keep  the 
Germans,  for  example,  from  using  It  to  bring 
pressure  on  the  owners)  and  to  utilize  it  in 
our  war  cacrt.  I  believe  the  bill  provides 
appropriate  safegtiards  to  prevent  returns 
being  made  to  enemies  or  enemy  collabo- 
rators. 

With  reference  to  your  specific  questions: 
The  only  Germ.-in  citizens  who  would  benefit 
under  the  bill  would  be  those  continuously 
resident  In  and   loyal   to  the    United  States 
since  before  Pe.irl  Harbor,  in  the  event  any 
of  their  property  had  been  mistakenly  vested. 
Person*   resident    In    the    United   States    are 
not  "enemies"  as    that   terms   is  defined  In 
section   2  of   the  Trading   With   the  Enemy 
Act.   even    thi.u<?h    they   may   be  of   German 
citizenship,    and    their    property    has    been 
vested  only  in  a  few  cases  wliere  there  was 
evidence  of  aid  or  active  sympathy  on  their 
part   to  the   enemy  cause   so   as   to   warrant 
treating  them  as  enemies.     In  any  cases  of 
this  latter  category,  return  of  property  would 
not  l>e  made,  because  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  determine  that  such  return  was  In 
the    Interest    of    the    United    States— a    de- 
termination which  must   be  made  before   a 
return    is   authorized,    as   provided    In   para- 
graph (5).  lines  3  and  4,  on  page  6  of  H.  R. 
4571.     In   addition,   no  pro|>ertT   which    has 
been  used  since  September  1,  1939.  by  or  with 
the   assent   of  the   former   owner,   to   cloak 
(1.  e.   conceal!    enemy  property,   may  be  re- 
tin-ned.  by  virtue  of  paragraph '(3)  on  page  5. 
Citizens  of  Austria.  Norway.  Prance.  Lux- 
emburg, or  Denmark  may  also  benefit  under 
the  bill  only  if  the  return  of  their  property 
would  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  United  States. 
under  the  provision  noted.     The  facts  as  to 
their  actions  and  afBllations  during  the  war 
will  be  carefully  weighed.     Of  course  Justice 
should  be  done  to  truly  friendly  foreign  na- 
tionals, but  It  would  be  adverse  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  to  return  prop- 
erty  to   collaborators  or   those   who  In    any 
way  favored  the  Nazi  cause.     A  strict  duty  is 
impoEed  on  the  •dmlnistrator  so  to  applv 
the  act.  ' 

Th»  case*  of  persons  In  Europe  outside  of 
Oermany  who  did  busineaa  with  Hitler  until 
December  7  IJMl.  will  b#  examined  In  » 
mmilar  manner,  although  I  should  auto  thm 
a  Mnall  tnMi««n«n.  for  example,  who  merely 
purauad  hie  ordinary  Uvelihix  ,»ut  no. 

live  pru-Oernuin   Icanlnun.  :  .ubftbly 

Mot  be  ptmUiavd  without  n>oi«. 


I  do  not  have  sufficient  Information  for  a 
complete  answer  to  your  questions  whether 
any  citizens  of  this  country  owning  prop- 
erty in  ^rope.  or  any  American  corpora- 
tions, dei-ived  incomes  from  Germany  untU 
Dccembef  7,  1941.  Such  activity  was,  of 
course.  Uwful  under  certain  conditions,  and 
I  call  yciur  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
"freezing'  controls  of  the  Foreign  Funds 
Control  t)f  the  United  States  Treasury  De- 
partmeni  went  into  effect  as  to  Germany  on 
July  14,  1941. 

Corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  in  this 
country  ire  already  eligible  to  receive  return 
cf  seized  broperty  under  existing  law — in  fact, 
such  seijure  could  only  have  been  made  by 
mistalte- -provided  they  were  not  owned  or 
controllel  by  the  enemy  and  did  not  use 
their  property  to  "cloalt"  enemy  property. 
In  the  Idtter  event,  they  would  be  treated 
as  nation  [»ls  of  the  enemy  country  concerned, 
and  wou  d  not  be  in  a  position  to  benefit 
under  tile  terms  of  the  bill.  Again,  any 
return  t<  such  corporations  wotild  have  to 
reet  on  t  detemilnatiou  that  it  was  in  the 
interest  <  i  the  United  Stales. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  you,  to  the 
beat  of  ny  ability,  any  fiu-ther  Information 
that  you  may  desire. 
Sli  cerely  yours. 

Jaaixs  E.  Mark  ham. 
Alien  Property  Custodian. 


Dr\R 


Chadbourne.  Wai.l.%ct, 

Pabxe  &  WHrrESiDE, 
.  lew  York.  N.  Y.,  October  10,  1945. 
Re    Houa;    bill    H.    R.    3750.    Seventy-ninth 

Congre  &. 
Hon.  H.41  roN  W.  StracNEns, 
CfULi:  man  of  the  Houae 
,  udiciary  Committee. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
ex  SxTMyims:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  pursuant  to  our  recent  talk  with  re- 
spect to  ihe  need  cf  an  amendment  to  the 
above  bllj  in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of 
certain  tjnited  States  corporations  one  of 
which  Is  tepresented  by  my  firm  and  by  the 
firm  of  Siiuth.  Shaw.  Reed  &  McClay  of  Pitts- 
bu'gh.      I 

A  Delaware  corporation.  American  Aus- 
trian Mainesite  Corp.  (herein  called  Ameri- 
can Uagiesite),  having  its  clSce  In  Pitts- 
burgh, wl  ich  is  now  and  since  its  Incorpora- 
tlcu  in  1 923  has  been  owned  entirely  by 
United  States  citizens,  owns  100  percent  of 
the  capitil  stock  of  a  former  Austrian  cor- 
poration. Oesterreichische  M.igneslt  A.  G. 
(herein  jailed  Austrinn  company)  which 
after  the  Invasion  of  Austria  by  Germany  in 
March  19^8  was  required  by  German  law  put 
In  force  In  Austria  to  change  from  an  Aus- 
trian Into  a  German  comoratlon.  T^e  Aus- 
trian conpany  owns  1.888  shares  (40  per- 
cent) of  t  le  preferred  stock  of  another  Dela- 
ware coifcoration.  American  Magnesium 
Met.-ils  C6rp.  (herein  called  Metals  Co.). 
AmerlcanjMagneslte  owns  the  remaining  60 
percent  ofl  the  preferred  stock  (2.950  shares) 
and  6.500  Shares  (65  oercent)  of  the  common 
stock  of  t|ie  Metals  Co. 

By  vesting  order  No.  223,  dated  October  9. 
1942,  I^o  tr.  Crowley  as  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian vested  said  1.886  shares  of  preferred 
stock  of  the  Metals  Co.  belonging  to  the 
Austrian  sompany. 

A  supervisory  order,  also  dated  October  9. 
1942.  was  Issued  by  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian an|l  the  Meta'.s  Co.  h.-.s  since  that 
date  been  limited  to  tran.«cction8  authorized 
by  the  Alltn  Property  Custodian. 

SubseqiinUy.  on  October  7.  1943,  American 
Magnesitelflled  with  the  Allen  Property  Ctu- 
todian  a  nitlce  of  claim  that  tatd  1.886  abare* 
of  preferred  stock  of  the  MrtaU  Co..  be  re- 
leased fro^  veeting  and  that  a  new  certificate 
for  Mtd  iMaree  be  issued  In  the  name  of  the 
Claimant,  Amerirnn  Atiatrian.  aa  the  true 
owner  of  the  tu^ck.  lht»  poaitlon  whi.  h  »>>• 
atturueyt    or  the  Alien  Property  C>  i 

b"Vo  Ukeii   In   dUcu««lnii   the   rn»e   ..,    .....i 
•inoe  the  (  referred  »tuck  is  trchnlcally  uwne<l 
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by  a  German  corporation  not  only  was  the 
vesting  authorized,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  German  corporation  owning  the 
preferred  stock  was  a  100-percent  subsidiary 
cf  a  Delaware  corporation  owned  at  all  times 
entirely  by  United  States  citizens,  but  that 
there  Is  no  provision  of  law  which  authorizes 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian  to  release  the 
stock  from  vesting.  Apparently  therefore 
unless  statutory  relief  Is  afforded,  American 
Austrian  and  its  wholly  owned  subsidiary  will 
be  permanently  deprived  of  the  preferred 
stock  m  question,  although  there  Is  no  real 
Austrian  or  German  Investment  involved,  the 
ownership  being  wholly  in  United  States 
citizens  throufh  the  corporate  holdings 
above  referred  to. 

There  Is  attached  hereto  a  chart  which  in- 
dicates the  United  State?  ownership  In  the 
various  corporations. 

At  your  suggestion,  I  arranged  a  conference 
with  Mr.  Markham,  Alien  Property  Custodian, 
and  discussed  tlie  problem  with  him.  It  was 
at  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Markham  that  the 
bill  In  its  present  form  protected  the  rights 
Of  United  States  citizens  owning  100  percent 
of  the  stock  in  Austrian  corporations,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Allen  Property  Custodian 
had  stated  that  citizens  of  Austria  were  not 
to  be  considered  enemy  nationals  and  that 
their  property  would  be  returned.  However, 
after  further  discussion  with  Mr.  John  Cutler, 
associate  general  counsel,  and  Mr.  Searles. 
Chief  of  the  Claims  Division  of  the  Office  ot 
the  Allen  Property  Custodian,  it  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  an  amendment 
wou'd  be  necessary  In  order  to  permit  the  re- 
turn cf  the  vested  stock  above  mentioned 
belonging  to  the  Austrian  company  because 
of  the  fact  that  that  corporation  had,  after 
the  seizure  of  Austria  by  Germany  in  March 
1938.  been  required,  together  with  all  other 
Austrian  corporations,  to  become  a  German 
corporation. 

Mr.  Markham  tt-rn  suggested  that  an 
amendment  be  pre  red  for  submission  to 
the  committee  providing  for  the  return  of 
property  owned  by  corporations  of  enemy 
countries  if  such  corporations  were  100  per- 
cent owned  by  United  States  citizens  or  cor- 
porations organized  under  laws  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  in  such  event 
he  would  Interpose  no  objection. 

There  is  enclosed  herewith  a  proposed 
amendment  which  we  believe  will  protect  the 
Interests  of  United  States  citizens  who  find 
themselves  in  the  same  position  as  the 
American  Austrian  Magnesite  Corp. 

There  is  also  enclosed  herewith,  for  use  if 
deemed  material  by  you,  a  complete  history 
and  background  of  oUr  clients  and  of  the 
ownership  of  the  sliares  of  stock  above 
referred  to. 

Respectfully  yotirs. 

Donald  J.  Marran. 

Stock  oicnership  in  American  Austrian  Mag- 
nesite Corp..  a  Delaware  corporation 

Percent 
Emll  Winter  Estate.  Pittsburgh,  Pa...     73  64 

Dwlght  Winter.  Pittsburgh.  Pa 11.5 

Wcrkingmans  Savings  Bank  &  Trust 
Co..  a  Pennsylvania  State  bank: 
and  American  Magnesium  Metals 
Corp..  a  Delaware  corporation,  both 
controlled  by  estate  of  Emll  Winter.  14.86 
Controlled  by  American  Austrian 
Magnesite  Corp.: 

Austrian  Magnesite  Co.,  Ltd., 
originally  Austrian  (now  Ger- 
man)   company —  100 

K-.ningwerifc  Aktlengesellschaft 
originally  Austrian  (now  Ger- 
man) company 100 

Alpenminen  Aktlengesellschaft 
orlglmUly  Austrinn  (now  Ger- 
man) crrpi  , ICO 

American       M  im      Metals 

Corp.,  a  Delaware  corporation 

(prefpiw.i  I  -..     40 

DeutMCite  I  h.  A.  O..  •  Oer« 

1  .» as 
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PROPOSED  AUENDMENT  TO  HOUSE  BILL  H.  R.  3750 

Change  sulxll vision  (B)  of  section  32  (a) 
(2»   to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  a  corporation  cr  association  organized 
under  the  laws  of  such  nation:  Provided, 
That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
subdivision  (B).  return  may  be  made  to  a 
corporation  or  association  organized  under 
the  laws  of  such  nation  If  all  the  outstanding 
shares  of  stock  of  such  corporation  were  on 
October  1.  1938,  and  continuously  thereafter 
to  the  date  of  such  return,  owned  by  one  or 
more  corporations  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  thereof 
or  by  individual  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
or" 

(From  the  Washington  Post ) 

Senate  Group  Charges  Swi'^s  Collabcr-^tid 

ON  Nazis  Assets 

A  Senate  Military  Affairs  Subcommittee 
charged  last  ni-'ht  that  Swiss  Government 
and  banking  officials  ccllaborated  In  a  Na?! 
attempt  to  preserve  German  economic  assets 
fcr  another  try  at  world  domination. 

It  released  four  letters  written  from  Swit- 
zerland in  the  early  pa.rt  of  this  year  by  Emil 
Puhl.  former  vice  president  of  the  Relchs- 
bank.  to  Dr.  Walter  Funk.  Reichsbank  presi- 
dent and  German  Minister  cf  Economics. 
Funk  is  under  indictment  as  a  Nazi  war 
criminal. 

The  Germans  sent  PuM  to  Switzerland  to 
nullify  the  work  of  an  Allied  mission,  headed 
by  Lauchlin  Currie.  personal  representative 
of  the  late  President  Roosevelt. 

obtained  agreement 

Currie  obtained  from  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment an  agreement  that  It  would  immobilizs 
all  German  assets  in  Switzerland,  but  Puhl 
reported  to  Funk  on  April  6  that  the  "abso- 
lute stopping  of  payments  between  Germany 
and  Switzerland  which  our  opponents  tried 
to  obtain  did  not  materialize." 

Chairman  Harley  M.  Kilcore.  Democrat,  of 
W^est  Virginia,  of  the  subcommittee  on  elim- 
ination of  German  resources  for  war,  said  the 
Puhl-Funk  correspondence  "makes  it  clear 
that  the  principal  concern  of  the  Swiss  was 
the  prospect  of  future  business  dealings  with 
a  postwar  Germany,  irrespective  of  its  politi- 
cal character  and  Its  relationship  to  the 
peace  and  freedom-loving  nations  of  the 
world." 

"Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Currie  mission 
and  the  assurances  of  the  Swiss  Government 
that  German  accounts  would  be  blocked," 
he  said,  "the  Germans  maneuvered  them- 
selves back  into  a  position  where  they  could 
utilize  their  assets  In  Switzerland  to  support 
their  war  effort,  could  acquire  desperately 
needed  foreign  exchange  by  the  sale  of  looted 
gold,  and  could  conceal  economic  reserves 
for  another  war. 

"These  moves  were  made  possible  by  the 
willingness  of  Swiss  Government  and  bank- 
ing offlclaLs.  in  violation  of  their  agreement 
with  the  Allied  Powers,  to  make  a  secret 
deal  with  the  Nazis." 

KiLCCMLK  said  that  German  assets  in  Swit- 
zerland and  other  neutral  countries  must 
be  seized  in  order  to  destroy  Germany's  eco- 
nomic potential  for  another  war  and  to  re- 
habilitate nations  which  were  victims  of 
German  attack.  He  said  that  United  Na- 
tions collaboration  was  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  action. 

Puljl.  who  went  to  Switzerland  even  as 
Allied  armies  were  sweeping  across  Oermany. 
reported  to  Funk  when  he  first  arrived  that 
it  looked  as  If  Swiss  authorities  would  accede 
to  Allied  demands  that  Nazi  assets  be  frozen. 

■tmpat:i«ticau,t  received 
He  said,  however,  that  he  was  urged  to 
continue  his  enUvavurs  by  the  President 
(Ernest)  Weber  of  the  BwIm  Natlonalbui^k. 
who  pointed  out  that  "under  the  fiiMu 
pr«Mnt>dKy  oondltlum.  an  aireement  be- 
tWMU  the  Nationalbank  snd  the  Reichsbank 
would  be  of  far<renrhtng  imporvanoe  bryund 
the  present  day." 


Puhl  wrote  that  he  was  received  sympa- 
thetically by  Swiss  bankers  and  government 
officials  and  "in  the  last  analysis  found  much 
undersianding  from  the  Swiss  side." 


Not  Unduly  Exacting  About  Refugees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHS  LJlE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  20.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Byrne.s"  characterization 
last  month  of  our  foreign  policy  as  "not 
beirg  unduly  exacting"  in  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Government  ha.«:  a  wider 
application  in  fact  than  the  Sacretary 
himself  may  truly  wish. 

Lot  us  examine  our  American-Russian 
policy  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  refu- 
gees, or  displaced  persons  as  they  are 
called  today.  Of  these.  In  Europe  alone 
there  are  estimated  to  be  upward  of 
twenty  million.  Some  scores  of  thou- 
sands are  natives  of  what  is  now  the 
Soviet  Union;  other  scores  of  thousands 
are  natives  of  lands  now  embraced  or 
claimed  as  Soviet  territory.  These  in- 
dividuals are  stated  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  be  subject  to  repatriation,  by 
force,  if  necessary,  behind  Soviet  borders. 
On  Sunday.  November  18.  a  dispatch 
from  Moscow  announced  that  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  has  decreed  restoration  of 
citizenship  to  all  forme  •  Russian  subjects 
now  in  Manchurian  territory.  This 
adds  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  other 
persons  whose  return  is  sought  by  the 
Government  at  Moscow.  In  nearly  all 
cases  these  late.^t  additions  to  the  swell- 
ing Soviet  popHlation  are  Russians,  or 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Russians,  who 
fl?d  from  the  Bolshevik  revolution  of 
1918. 

It  has  never  been  either  the  policy  or 
the  practice  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
liver up  to  any  fore'gn  government  na- 
tionals who  have  fled  because  of  real 
political  persecution.  This  tradition  of 
political  sanctuary  has  been  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  carefully  observed 
policies  of  our  Government  since  its 
foundation.  At  present,  however,  we 
have  cause  to  question  whether,  by  as  a 
result  of  the  private  agreements  at  Yalta 
between  President  Roosevelt  and  Premier 
Stalin,  this  basic  American  principle  has 
not  been  abandoned  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  unduly  exacting  when  apphed  to  in- 
dividuals claimed  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 

How  this  abandonment  Is  viewed  by 
those  whom  it  most  affects — the  refugees 
in  our  zones  of  occupied  Europe — can  be 
seen  in  the  following  articles  from  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Journal- 
American.  Likewise  the  official  attitude 
of  the  War  Department,  reflecting  the 
view  of  the  administration,  can  be  de- 
termined from  the  correspondence  re- 
garding this  subject  which  I  have  held 
with  Secretary  Stlmson  and  Secretary 
Patterson.  In  fairness  to  the  \^'  -  i  >  - 
partmont,  It  ihould  bt  rtoalkd  " ^ 
oil  pohrv  in  fUQh  BWlUrt  to  >  ■  i 

I  nder  in  Chltf  and  uuv  uy  m 
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Vi  AsMiNoiv:.  *  '.tMr  3 --Rfprtsentattve 
Clark    Luci.    I  ■  an.    Connecticut,    has 

protMted  to  Uic  V>^r  Department  af^uiiist 
ifUfW  In  the  American -occupied  German 
Bone  who  disclaim  Russian  citizenship  being 
"forced  by  our  troope  at  the  pomt  of  guns  to 
return  to  Soviet  area*." 

In  relMulnf;  her  correspondence  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Mrs  Lucr  attached  a  dossier 
containing  300  affldavlts  by  former  Soviet 
nationala.  They  pleaded  tor  aayhim  from  the 
terrorism  and  tyranny  of  the  Communist 
regime 

At  the  recent  I/ondon  Cnnferer»ce  of  For- 
eign Mmuters.  Soviet  Foreign  Commissar 
Ifolotov  Insisted  on  a  more  speedy  repatrla- 
trnn  of  Bc-calied  RiMilan  dtlacns  from  the 
Allied  aones. 

The  Soviet  repntrlatlon  representatives  ear- 
marked as  Rviaslan  citizens  all  those  displaced 
pfona  originating  In  territory  absorbed  by 
lb*  floviet  Union  deaplte  any  repudiation  of 
aUagiance  to  the  U.  8.  S.  R. 

Mis  Luci  and  other  Members  of  Congress 
charge  the  current  nppeasem»>nt  policy  of  the 
State  Department  tow  -  ".  •^••  s  vlet  Union 
has  resulted  In  thou  .i:  !^  '  UPs"  being 
pvi>h-'l  '  -r  the  horde'  •<  i.v,  S<ivlet  labor 
can     •     :  <  'secutlon.  or  de^Ui 

.M  :  ret  still  Is  awaiting  a  reply  to  her 
letter  to  bocretary  ■"  W  ir  P;»tterson,  dated 
October  5.  which  i 

"I  want  to  call  your  aitontlon  to  what 
appears  to  be  a  serious  ronilict  between  an 
cfflclal  statement  furr;-l  !  ::  <  bv  your  office 
on  Jtily  11.  1945,  concc: '  .  .•  Ari  r:can  policy 
towards  refugees  from  area.-*  ■:•  -'.••■  Soviet  con- 
trol, and  the  ncniH!  rondU.l.^^  >  biainlng  in 
the  nnatter 

"Today  n;i  As,-     ..rr^.  p-pss   '...s;:atch.  dated 

PtanlCfort  an.  Ml    :.    (..■•iim:..     s>;.^ 

'• 'G'  •■' :  F.  «•:,;;' 'U>T  !;-,  .in  order 
amour;   ,     :    '  ■    'fnt*  r  vrv   .'ibnea'ion   of  one 

j->h.i--.i  :  ■;.>■  \  Li'.A  (UTi'«  r.ifTi'  n.13  'lU-ir'.;  ■•»»■: 
th.r  Ann'iii:.  ':.».;>.-,  cl;R<"!i'  ii'.if  I>>:i  ;,• 
Rlj^-..  :..i'     i:    ;'.  ,  !   1  rf';;::i   !i.  mit'   uuless  i;..- 

Ulv.-:U    iM','.-.    r-,.,<  s       'Jii-rvk'.;.! 

••'The    cx..-.u-!i>e      r    'ho      ifU"     ,, Meeting 

26.400  n-:-....!:,  .  •:■.::  ::;  'h.-  A-v  ::(■-■,  •  •  ,^  of 
tlerm-if      ■sv  is   ::!,-ri'>s>'(i    'r,fi:r;    by    •    fTV".      '.d- 

crs   '.'•.;  -■".  .;i  p-.i   ;  I  :    .   :   '.   I  .»:..;  ^ 

■■  <«jlif;  !  ^  r.ctt  ,11  rcp' T'.H  •^^»t  '  rs  ■<  ns*;..u; 
t'r-il  v<r  '.lit'  ;■.<•. i(l<  .:i  r.r.ir  '  lu-  fit-:  i  ;  '..  ;;.r 
Jluv-'.ii'.i  '.  ■ )  Ciiii'^n*.  Mii'iM  \'t  tx'.i:.!  i»,.it''.- 
l>   Uii'i     ti   ili.;»,    1   ill'    ^   tllCt-r    h.i.d 

[  :.-*!:>,,  !  r  A  S,:  <■  ;.i.i..i  ■. ,.'  ':;•".  n  vvrv 
!U  (■.-., I  .;.:  ':  i.:i-.  •■'•.'■.  i  ir  ,i,sk.:.i;  ;u.ii.  , 
!,■.;■     ■  .    r    ,    ^;,-     •  .■  ,  ■    .     i       -.'■■•:  i-,--A    :;ow'  " 

r.<   ,•■'■       !;    '     ■    ■  '    ;;>.  -h.'  f    ;r->W!tlR  U-' 

ter  mm.  ■  •"    w   r  ih-im;"  r,.-;,-    ;  .,-^,\  .w    :\ 
1945 

\   -      '    ft  \  V  ■    r     I'X     •..Tl  M  Si  'N 

■     I   f  .;;   M:;-,    :i.»       !'■   t  >■>;•;. -i-  '<>  yoUf  Jet- 

'.■.■T  .;  .!■,'.    ''].■..      X  ')'.•  \  u  'ha  refuyeea 

frtM!.    iirt'Tii  ri-  w    iinlf     >i'^■'.^■f   ;-•>!  TOl  aT*  hOt 

fr.--,/  :rl'i.»'ri.i  ■•i|  '..I  ■»'.-«  tl'i'V  i].\:'.'-'.  (-^''/i-n- 
ti  ,1  ■, ; .  >:■%■<■'  !';;•»>-:  1  ir.il  fi\i'.:  k!,i.::is  aro 
..''■('■<■■  i      hs      S.   \  ,.■ ,      r>'[M;  .1 ;  M't.      rr;  ■:  ■    .1  !  i  ■  .1. 

1   ;i  .'.    .<;  ;     '..'':,,  I'.  .,  \   \\,...  <  ,  b- 

'  '  '  '.  't  •  .  .  .  r  ,-•.  '.  ."  '..■  .;.  :  .1  ,^u» 
t   .'..•;  il';.-   ^   II ■ 

■.S'<<"rr.i     ,    ..'     If  if    " 
Ml-'     1  > '»  1  ■«  "r-Mi  i    ■   .   rni,i»t».  I.  f,,ii!  t!,ui-(! 
Ua.'^fil       li    '.;■,.,<    iiiinu   iiiur    I    h  .         K'.  .1  ■      ii 

!iiilit!ir,      .  -l      ms     V      i'.->  I  ,  i.  u..-  I.  :  .»     I.       Ui  ,il.  1         1  .    .1 
'  ,  1 .» t       i'.f,     ;  ,1  I  1  i    1 ...  I     ■,<.    .1  I  \    ,i!  ,.  Ill      1  I       1  I  .  ,  1        --   .  , 
lir,,,ti'     l\    ,.i    '  ;i,   ;|.  -.'    M    :.    '1,    !  (i>'     AsiM        .    .        J' 
I"  it    ■>^'"'    '*i'i'    i,.\'',  Mr      1    \. I  :;,'■;■■    p.v,:  ■.   .;    '.'..i 

t«li!M'i-  I   r»i.riet   Union,  of  nntionaU  nf  »h« 

I'    ft    ^    l(     (iM»*i!!'M«f  '.'  fUi'n   fit  (j-rn-h'-i 

'I'  »|'|'«  •  I  n  I  ■*  I  !  .  >  '  ■  In  '.r  t  <  itmiM  .  '  '  l-f. 
W.-tl.     1!     .(      Wit  .,,.,    t  l,,-l'       M,r.        !)■    .1      ,!•'    !       'ill!       I  .    I  H 

I    '■*■»       •■»'''       l\      -t        1|.      I         «    :-:.h        ■-  .     l.rill       1     .!    :/-.':..    ,         j. 

'  ''      :■'•■•'       l(  -i  u,     »      hMV«      U<  >l      1 i      ! 


troops   at  the  points   of   guna  to   return   to 

Soviet  areas. 

"What  shall  1  write  to  my  conatltuenta 
now,  who  feared  the  unwilling  repatriation 
of  their  relatives,  and  who  were  rea&sured 
by  Mr.  Stiznaon's  letter  that  It  was  agaioat 
our  policy  to  do  so.  and  that  that  policy  waa 
being  observed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Gen- 
eral Ei£enhower's  order  seema  to  show  it  baa 
not  been  observed?" 

Shortly  after  publication  of  this  arti- 
cle, the  above-quoted  letter,  I  received 
the  following  answer  from  Secretary  ol 
War  Patterson  on  November  7 : 

Dear  Mrs.  Lvce  ;  I  am  advised  that  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  your  letter  to  me  of  October 
5  concernlr^^;  the  policy  which  has  prevailed 
In  the  United  States  Zone  of  Occupation  In 
Germany  with  reopect  to  repatriation  of  dis- 
placed persons  has  besti  discussed  with  you 
by  merrbers  of  the  War  Department  Staff 
and  that  you  desire  confirmation  of  the  pol- 
icy outlined  to  you  at  that  time. 

In  his  letter  to  you  of  July  11.  1945,  In 
reply  to  your  letter  of  Jtily  5.  1945,  concern- 
ing the  policies  being  following  by  the  mili- 
tary authorities  with  respect  to  the  repatria- 
tion of  refugees  from  the  Baltic  countries  of 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia.  Secretary 
Stlmson  communicated  to  you  the  policy  of 
the  War  Department  that  refugees  from  such 
areas  are  not  t>eing  returned  to  areas  under 
Soviet  control  unless  they  claim  citizenship 
In  Soviet  Russia  and  their  claims  are  ac- 
cepted by  Soviet  repatriation  representatives. 
I  understand  from  those  members  of  the 
War  Department  staff  that,  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  October  5.  you  desire  an  over-all 
expression  of  the  policy  being  applied  In 
United  St.i''.s  /  isf^s  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria with  r'  '.rt!  •  ;ne  repatriation  of  dis- 
pl.i'  .  (■:  !  e--  ,i  .s  lound  in  those  countries  upon 
the  lie:. at  i  r  the  German  Armies  rather  than 
merely  the  policy  with  reepect  to  the  re- 
patriation of  Baits  about  which  you  Inquired 
In  your  earlier  letter. 

W.'.i  •:,(-  .  xr^ption  of  Soviet  citizens. 
tri.et.    r   ..  i>  icv   conalatently   has   been 

■•"'    ■  "'1   "■  '■  -■    '■  f'd  person  would  be  re- 

;a':  ai-<i  .\^''::  .-..s  will.  Persons  formerly 
den.:.;...;  ;:;  i.i'v.i  Lithuania,  and  Estonia, 
or  i\..ir..i  ivisi  c,i  ir,f  f  u-Tion  Line,  have  not 
been  considered  b'.  »!;f-  i  silted  StatM  as  So- 
viet citizens  unle».-s  iw*  t-tuted  in  Mr.  Stim- 
.son's  letter  of  July  11.  they  claim  citlxenahip 
'n  Srv'.rt.  Ku^.s:.-!  a:aI  '].r:r  r'j.ins  are  ac- 
•■■p'.'d    t,v    •!■..'    h.:-.  ,.■■  ]•;;,■    ■       :urlBtlon    of 

."■-..'.  :f       :':/i'--,s    >    n  :,"    ..,•■:  ■    agree> 

;;'!T*  i'-.u-:.-<i  :•.■.;  a'  Y'.'i  ■..•  'vren  the 
\'::.'iH[  ;<',r.-s  :i,"(i  •!-,.•  X  s  s  )/  An  Inter- 
i:c}-.:ir'!ii.-;  ' -i  c  tr.n . i '  ■(■.-  •:  ':■(■  Departments 
">'  -•■-•. t'lv  w  i:  -x'.'.A  Sa\:  ;-i  glTlac  urgent 
(.oiikUirj-tttu-u  t>i  ih(  q'i.ir.st.i(.;.  as  to  Whether 
or  not  this  Oovernmciu  is  ohUued  under  the 
Yalta  »f  i"«!nprit  to  r<"t.i';  i  '  .i- k.  .  wledged 
Soviet    ,       .'    .-.f    itivoUij:'  ,-:  f.      .  ng    de- 

trrtv    •       ■    .    1       .!     f';r     (  i,   ■.'!:■.■     ,     policy    In 

th.''t    i:-.'  I,.    .■■  ,,    {•.-..t.      ■..■r   has   sua- 

J>en<led  11  ■  :  purpoM  frf 

forcible    .  ,.1    n  i.j.u.a..aii    uf    ae> 

kuowl<   :  .  t,  cltlMna. 

"Urs, 
itoaon  P.  PATTEaaoM. 

Btcntvy  of  Wr. 

Two  further  artlclr.^  appeared  In  the 

.lourniil  Athcncnn  nuotlnt  from  affidavlU 

.11  r.iv  li'.-M"  .,  !s  !iom  Bovirt  refugect, 

.luic!  Da',  ill  .-M-;  till'!'-,  h'.'lsne: 

IC  ;.  N      ■(      :  !  ^1    a    I   !t  '  -      M    TO   BovTIT 

(1^   :  u.    ..:     ...  1) 

^^  >  •      ■  .ih  tn  the 

'  '  '^  I '        I  risin,  slave 

labor.  I  (or  being  40  mliiutea  late  en 

'*'■•  '  '        ..    .ktiiin,  bl<KHl  purges. 

xMunlat  reuUne  of  the  Itivlet  Union 

w.    i  ,   >,'..t  .-  ,iM.'.,M.         •  h  amber  uf  hor« 

■I  ..  -1 ■!  -'■•       -  fTtw  soo  ruf. 

I'uaaUlia  In  U  '     ^     <  •  vl  aoue 


In  Oerman^  released  today  by  Representa- 
tive Class  Ltica.  Bepubtlcau.  of  Connecticut. 

Many  thfeatened  lo  commit  suicide  rather 
than  returt  to  the  "paradise  of  BolahcvUcs." 

All  virtually  signed  their  death  warrants  In 
publicly  atltestlng  to  the  hellish  conditions 
existing  u^der  the  Red  state  In  the  event 
their  piea4  were  denied  to  remain  In  the 
American  lone. 


moTEST 

Mrs.  Ltrc^  had  lodged  a  protest  with  the 
War  DepaAment  against  refugees  who  re- 
pudiate Rt»sian  allegiance  from  being  forced 
ovsr  the  bprder  of  the  Soviet  at  the  point 
of  guns. 

Kxtracts  Jrom  the  affldavlts  of  the  hapless 
Russlan-dilplaced  persons  follow: 

T.  Phillf  Mouha.  refuse  to  go  to  Russia 
for  the  follt)wlng  reasons:  My  father  perished 
in  the  cellars  of  NKVD  and  mother  and  four 
brothers  vcre  starved  to  death  In  the  year 
1933  which  I  can  prove  by  documents  In  my 
possession.  I.  accused  of  being  the  son  of  a 
physician,  iwas  exiled  for  3  >"ears  to  the  Far 
East." 

FEARS    SIBEVA 

From  Gregory  Yancenlto: 

"I.  and  my  wife.  Barbara,  do  not  want  to 
return  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  My  father  and  the 
brother  of  my  wile  were  sent  to  Siberia  be- 
cause they  had  seven  acres  of  land  and  I  was 
nearly  sent.  too.  because  I  got  married  to  the 
daughter  of  a  well-to-do  man." 

Prom  Nlfia  Flrfarofl: 

"I  shall  not  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  because 
my  brother  was  shot  as  an  officer  and  my 
sister  was  decapitated.  My  husband's  three 
t>rother» — one  officer  and  two  engineers,  were 
tortured  to  death  In  prison  and  my  htisband. 
a  pbyslciiixv  was  sent  to  concentration  camp." 

4SPt7KN5   DICTATOB 
n  DolgnpttofT: 

"I  do  not  go  voluntarily  to  the  V.  S.  S.  R. 
as  long  as  my  native  country  Is  ferociously 
dominated  by  tlxe  dictatorship  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  whose  aim  is  communistic  revo- 
lution in  all  the  world. 

"As  long  as  despotism,  terror,  violation, 
and  humtllatlon  at  himian  beings  reign  and 
are  systematically  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
munist Patty,  tta  goverrunent  and  KKVD— 
thLs  punlaqing  sirord  of  the  proletarian  revo- 
lution. 

"As  long  as  freedom  and  rights  of  men  will 
be  found  only  on  the  pages  of  the  party 
preaa  and  Iti  slogans  but  not  in  reality." 

cms  nxscctmoN 

PVom  Olfa  Borlsova: 

"I  do  nort  intend  to  return  to  the  Soviet 
Union  because  during  my  whole  life  there 
I  was  persecuted  only  for  the  reason  that  the 
brother  of  Iny  mother  was  living  In  America. 
My  two  brc  then  were  sent  to  Siberia  because 


they  were 
with  him.' 


suspected  to  have  corresponded 


Crrx.-'ENs  IN  BxJLS 
(By  David  Sentncr) 

WASHiMoruN.  November  S.— Iloecow's  glo> 
bnl  propatinrta  tinseling  the  Oonununlst  re« 
Kline  of  Scarlet  Rueau  as  a  proletarian  para* 
dlse  waa  punctured  today  in  n  aerlee  of 
aSdaviu. 

Former  $uviet  citlMne  In  the  American 
occupatioui  eime  m  Oermauy  dvptoted  the 
V,  H.  8.  rJ  as  a  veritable  hell  and  pleaded 
against  repauiatUxi. 

The  mA|>rity  of  the  elgiMd  dMlarattoni, 
ralMMtf  bilUpreaanUtive  Li^  (RepubUoan 
of  Oonna^aut),  ar*-  from  peaaanu,  workers, 
and  the  "liiil«  folk"  who  have  suffered  under 
the  r<>ii>ni|jitist  regime, 

Tni>  ath  torture  and  imprtaunment 

tolo\<  ' ''Uieul  rar«laiMl.  ■tarvittton, 

''tid   I  by  tha  dTMMM  NKVD  aie 

Ki'>*»'  II)  ttie  iVQia  aAAavtia 

I  '  Di'ifr  a  lovtnwMOt  or  iii<a 

•><  lit  terro    of  NKVD  and 

•'■  i  -1  fwrce4  UIht,    Mserie 

4  M  TinK^h^iiko, 


\i  irviMX  TO  THE  coV'n:r^^!f)NAL  RECorn 
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"l  cannot  see  my  own  compatriots  suffer- 
ing under  the  government  of  dictatorship 
and  being  too  frightened  to  talk  about  it. 

"I  cannot  trust  a  power  which  for  decade* 
has  been  repressing  the  church  and  then  be- 
gins acting  the  reverse.  For  years  they  have 
been  killing  faith  tn  God  by  methods  of 
killing  and  sending  innocent  people  to  con- 
centration camps. 

"I  do  not  want  to  be  tortured  by  the  ex- 
ecutioners of  NKVD  who  are  now  governing 
in  U.  S.  S.  R." 

The  affldavlts  continued: 

Klrichenko  Afanassy:  "Our  life  under  the 
Soviet  regime  was  nothing  but  a  nightmare, 
not  only  materially  but  especially  spiritu- 
ally." 

S.  SolovlefT:  "I  prefer  death  to  living  in  the 
Soviet  Union — a  place  of  the  most  dreadfvxl 
tyranny  of  Stalin." 

Nicoll  Gqrbatshevsky :  "I  do  not  want  to 
go  back  to  the  Soviet  Union  becatise  as  a  son 
of  a  priest  I  was  persecuted  and  deprived  of 
my  property.  My  mother  and. three  sisters 
died  of  hunger." 

S.  Borodin;  "I  refuse  to  return  to  the 
Soviet  Union  becatise  I  was  all  the  time 
persecuted  as  daughter  of  a  Leningrad  mer- 
chant." 

Alex  Andrianoff:  "I  do  not  want  to  go  back 
to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  because  in  1933  my  whole 
family  died  of  starvation.  They  imprisoned 
me  and  put  me  out  of  work  because  my  uncle 
used  to  be  a  well-to-do  farmer." 

These  few  examples  are  sufficient  Indi- 
cation of  the  feelings  of  those  men  and 
women  who  had  to  be  pushed  into  cattle 
cars  at  the  point.«;  of  American  bayonets 
in  order  to  expedite  their  return  to  their 
native  country.  That  we  are  responsible 
for  such  enforced  repatriation  is  ample 
evidence  that  this  country  is  also  being 
"not  unduly  exacting"  in  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  its  own  historic  traditions  in  the 
whole  question  of  sanctuary  to  the  refu- 
gees of  political  persecution. 


Consumers  Demand  No  Crippling  of 
Price     r  '  Rent  Control 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHASE  CniNG  V'OODHTJSE 

or  lq.n.neciici;t 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  November  21  194S 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE,  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  a  digest  of  the  testi- 
mony oflercd  by  15  national  consumer, 
educational,  religloun.  and  women.s  or- 
BanlMtlons  at  t  meetlnK  held  on  Novem- 
ber 14  in  the  House  Lnboi  Committee 
room  by  the  Committee  for  the  Prptec- 
tlon  of  the  Consumer.  Representative 
Aiur.  J.  FoRAND,  of  Rhode  Iilftnd,  preald- 
ed.  Membern  of  our  committee  were  de- 
lighted to  note  the  deep  Interest  of  con- 
•umrrN  In  price  control.  We  reallw  all 
too  well  thttl  run. away  prices  will  prove 
dliaatrouii  to  kM  •ectioni  of  the  com- 
munity—tr  ^ mrn  nnd  fanners  a> 

well  AK  to  (  It  will  be  enpeclally 

hftrd  on  the  whito>collnr  worker,  the  vet- 
eran rrlurnlng  to  t\n\n\\  hli  r(!iir''ii..«  or 
trying  to  sUit  a  Ismail  businri«k  (  ig 

back  to  hiN  former  job.  nnd  on  uU  older 
people  and  widows  living  on  annuUlei 
and  penilonii.  for  thla  rraaon  we  wrra 
l^ad  to  note  the  ulrong  Muppuii  of  Iheet 
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group.'  for  the  renewal  of  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act  and  their  opposition  to  all 
efforts  to  relax  the  controKs  which  have 
held  inflation  in  check  during  the  war 
and  which  experience  after  World  War  I 
teaches  us  are  needed  to  avoic"  inflation 
in  the  coming  months  while  reconversion 
is  under  way. 
The  digest  of  testimony  follows: 

STATCMZNT  OF  CC*«TOIt  F.  WARNB-  PRKSTDtNT  OF 
CON-SUMXaS  tTNTON  OF  VNTTB)  STATES,  TH 
inrraODUClNG  THK  oaCANlZATlONAL  SEFKI- 
SXNTATTVES 

If  any  evidence  were  needed  that  American 
consumers  are  excited  about  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  safeguards  against  Inflation,  this 
meeting  should  be  adequate  proof.  We  have 
here  representatives  of  leading  national 
organizations,  each  of  which  is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  attainment  of  high  living 
standards  under  stalile  prices.  We  appreci- 
ate the  kind  invitation  of  Congresswoman 
Chase  Going  WoooHotJSK  and  your  group  to 
come  here  to  testify  and  are  delighted  that  so 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  are  In  at- 
tendance. 

Each  group,  here  represented,  will  make  Its 
own  statement.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  you 
Will  note  strong  support  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  rationing  and  allocation  controls 
in  the  Second  War  Powers  Act;  a  demand  for 
the  retention  of  essential  price  and  rent  con- 
trols; an  endorsement  of  celling  prices  for 
old  and  new  dwellings;  and  an  approval  of 
the  principle  of  coat  absorption  at  both  the 
manufacturing  and  retail  levels  as  a  means 
of  protection  against  price  advances  while 
still  allowing  a  reasonable  over-aU  profit  in 
each  field. 

From  the  beginning  of  OPA.  these  groups 
have  been  most  active  in  its  support.  Their 
members  have  volunteered  for  price  panel, 
rationing,  and  informational  work.  When- 
ever bu'5lness  lobbies  have  threatened  the 
Act.  these  consumer  groups  have  been  vocal 
in  backing  effective  price  control.  We  ap- 
preciate that  OPA  has  not  had  an  unblem- 
ished record:  yet  we  have  no  disposition  to 
withdraw  cur  support  of  price  and  rent  con- 
trol at  this  time  when  such  controls  are 
still  critically  needed 

Consumeri,  Union,  which  1  represent,  Is  a 
national  membership  organization  of  100,000 
consumers,  which  tests  and  appraises  con- 
sumer goods  as  well  as  affording  to  its  mem- 
bers a  collective  voice  In  legislation  affecting 
the  consumer.  Our  members  are  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  business  lobbies  which  are  now 
urging  the  too-hasty  liquidation  of  wartime 
controls.  No  family  wants  rationing  or  price 
control  for  1  day  longer  than  necessary. 
But  neither  do  our  members  want  the  Second 
War  Powers  Act  and  the  Price  Control  Act 
emasculated  or  wiped  prematurely  from  the 
books,  bringing  a  mad  sciambis  for  good* 
and  a  runaway  inflation,  1018  style. 

With  our  Nation's  money  supply  tripled 
and  with  tha  flow  of  many  commodities  now 
being  blocked  by  sit-down  strikes  of  manu- 
facturers for  higher  prices,  wt  think  it  fan- 
tastic that  rsactlonary  groups  ar*  now  preas- 
Ing  for  the  complete  elimlnstion  ol  OPA  and 
all  its  work.  We  see  the  spectucle  of  an  auto 
dealers'  lobby  championing  exortMtant  profit* 
through  tht  tllmlnatl'  n  of  tho  rost'ibsorp- 
tlon  principle  In  rttalUng  Wa  bm  the  Re- 
tail Dry  Qoods  AsNocintion  lobby  invading 
this  very  building  with  an  elaborately  fuUl- 
ned  exhibit  whirh  priArs  otUy  thui  tht  OPA 
has  nut  besn  tiifalllblr  and  that  certain  tex* 
tile  producers  have  taken  advantage  of  Of  A'a 
Inadequate  appropriations  aitd  the  conires- 
slonul  prohibition  of  qunllty  standards  to 
mw  '    ilily  artlrlts  at  higti  prlrss. 

W(  (lie  lobby  seltitig  asldp  tha 

L-41  order  aitd  moving  to  elMitAale  OfA 
rent  enntrnlR  as  well  as  tn  Uoek  the  Impoai- 
tlon  ol  on  old  and  new  housing 

In  n  i.....„  inuntlu,  Members  of  ths  Cnn. 
■raas  will  have  to  eliooet  whether  they  will 
Daek  the  millione  of  ooniumers  with  Sard 


income*  nnd  the  million,.,  of  workers  whose 
take-home  pay  has  t>een  drastically  cut  since 
VJ-day  or  whether  they  will  yield  to  high- 
pressure  lobbies  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
the  Price  Control  Act.  We  as  n  consumer 
gjoup  think  that  business'  f  ■  'ss  tha 
country  are  not  supporting  '. :  <  •<  :.  atti- 
tude taken  by  their  own  Itjbbu  ^  l  lation. 
in  the  long  run,  Is  as  much  :.  u.t:  ac«  to 
business  as  It  Is  to  the  consumer. 

Constuners  in  America  are  rapidly  Identify- 
ing their  friends  on  Capitol  Hill  and  are  alBO 
making  a  careful  catalog  of  those  who  con- 
sider leglalatlon  to  advance  the  profits  of 
particular  groups  more  important  than  vic- 
tory over  inflation.  We  shall  watch  the 
course  of  this  pnce-control  legislation 
closely. 

8TATSMKNT      BT       vst^        LA      FELL      DICKn^SCN. 
PBXBIDKNT,    CLN)...>..     r  )  DEaATION    OT    WOMEN'S 

CLcms 

The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clul>8, 
which  Is  In  reality  a  great  adult  education 
agency,  has  been  reaching  its  vast  member- 
ship continuously  with  lett.ers  and  news  re- 
leasee in  support  of  the  OPA  program.  The 
pages  of  its  monthly  magSLZlnee  have  also 
carried  articles  and  comanunications  from 
leaders  in  the  antilnflatlon  movement  as  well 
as  messages  direct  from  heads  of  the  vartous 
divisions  of  the  OPA.  Thousands  of  clubs 
have  held  orograms  on  anti-inflation  and 
many  hundreds  of  club  women  have  served 
on  local  panel  t>oards. 

STATEiOENT  OF  THE  N.^TTONAL  LEACTTS  OF  WOMEN 

voTsas 
There  is  no  question  but  that  our  economy 
Is  in  a  disturbed  and  unstable  condition. 
Conversion  from  war  to  peacetime  produc- 
tion has  created  problems  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude Not  the  least  of  these  Is  the  one  of 
Increased  availability  of  money  with  only 
slow  Increases  In  the  availability  of  civilian 
goods.  The  Inflation  threat  is  greater  at 
this  time  than  It  has  been  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  war.  We  have  said  again  and  again 
that  we  must  profit  by  the  lessoru  of  the 
last  war,  that  we  must  take  active  steps  to 
see  that  the  disasters  of  that  inflation  do 
not  again  have  such  serious  effects  on  the 
economy.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  good 
Intentions,  the  situation  Is  worsening  rather 
than  bettering. 

In  one  sppclftc  Instance  it  is  partlctiiarly 
noticeable.  Returning  veterans  and  others 
are  acutely  conscious  of  the  splrallng  prlcea 
In  the  field  of  housing.  It  Is  imperative  at 
the  present  time  that  we  consider  means 
of  preventing  speculation  In  this  e«sentinl 
factor  In  the  cost  of  living.  Rsnt  control 
should  be  maintained  nnd  adequately  en- 
forced. Controls  on  building  materials  and 
•enrioaa  should  be  continued  and  strength- 
ened And  celling  prices  on  new  and  existing 
housing  should  b«  authorized  by  law. 

It  should  be  recognlrod  that  the  inflation 
In  housing  prices  is  ths  result  of  a  tre- 
mendous demand  for  shelter  and  an  accu- 
mulated ahortagt  of  housing  thrdughnut  the 
war.  The  only  long-rnnge  sotutiDn  must  of 
oourae  lis  In  ths  filling  of  tbl*  itiortage  by 
btiildlng  programs.  And  It  la  im|>orunt  that 
eontrols  at  this  time  be  such  as  to  eiicuursge 
building,  nut  discourage  it.  Bvich  encuui  • 
agemsiit,  however,  must  not  be  at  the  •»• 
pens*  of  thc^se  who  must  live  in  houses  whlls 
ws  are  trying  to  fill  the  shortage, 

Annthrr  essential  to  mnintatnt)i|  our  sta* 
b>  program  will  b<  owal  of  the 

•«>i.M.w  v,ar  fowers  Act  «),.. ..  .  k^irrs  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  WhUs  It  Is  deelrabls  that 
wa  end  rntlonlni  and  alUxatloas  pniBrame 
as  rapidly  as  tsasibis,  ths  procas*  musi  be  a 
gradual  one  and  r  •  (umplettd 

by  December  01     <  ^kenfeos* 

tiol  u  U)beax  bvl« 

oUklv  fdtilhuir  >  ion 

jit  "d* 

sii     III,'  ..,,.iw.i  ii.^u-i  us  a 
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B     '  ;^!  ind  ■(wctfle  proe«M     Tho  N«tJon»l 

!  .>r  Woman  VoUrc  utitra  Cungr***  U) 

'•  role  ii'  i)Utlng  to 


trmBMnrr  by  aonm  winn  mn  thk  national 

DtTArtilN   AMkX'IATtON 

Th»  1000  000  H'tirhrri  In  th««  Untied 
8li<t»<«  hnvp  n  rtppp  mm  prncilnil  uitrrMii  in 
ftntdlnit  fill  prlc«<   linr  MKi>in»t   inrtic 

lion.  Kur  ..  .1  iMin  XUp  Nntluiuil  Kiliif'*' 
tton  A%«<^clath>ti.  iprHlting  fnr  Iht  tvnch* 
•r«,  alronKly   i»dv<«i»irA 

I  R»ncwnl  <.r  thp  Mcdinrl  W«p  PiiWfr*  Ad 
.•jiiri-B  D  rrnibrr  31,  1U48.  unltM  rt- 

'MMlon  nr  Iha  Utublllvntlon  AcU  b«- 

:  iM  U,  lU4(t 

i.  Coniriil   iiv^r   th*  aulp  prlrpn  of   h<>ui>ra. 

Ti  mil  n.^ilv  It*  ■••n  why  iPHrtivii  huvp  n 

I   tli»  •ucriM  of  liny  iPKUIn* 

I... V.   ,..(1  hold  tti»  lin»  MgninAt  rtHing 

ErtCM     N>i  iirtiui>  uf  RAturtt^d  worker*  wii\iUt 
•    1;,    :.  ■    .  -      ■      1    '  ■         .;  ■  1    ■■•■    :,a 

lit  I:  I  It 

..I 
■        ■  •       i  .'« 

•  ntl    in    wnic»    r>tt»i«   in    privuto   em  <t, 

I'h*    •ItlHllr*  tlf    intlliv    Iniihtln    III    I  1    ...      il 

ntnlra  aiv  brlnw  «t,  nnU  thpy 

•  ""-  "»in  ut  u.<.'.... Ml... It  lo  dr«w 

I  III  nil  ipRUlit* 

•»  iinf  in  living  ct^ata 
'  I'Mi  pn  u  d. 

rr«'     ■  <•■  <  -t. 

t'l  ,11.  '  -<  t 

tl|-<'«1t*N     AB-»XtATtC>H 

TU»  nntlonnl  board  of  the  YWCA  rfccntly 
joint;!  other  orRiknlMtlona  In  aupport  o(  n 
rt^oUitlon  oalting  for  txtpnulon  of  tht  Bee* 
onrt  Wap  IiWiiB  A."t  W»  havo  Kiipportad 
price  cimtrul  nnd   ^  it  the 

wnr  and  In  Jiuie  w.  on  of 

the  Price  Conln  I  Act. 

The  dnnRera  of  Innatlon  ure  clear  to  the 
w.)men  and  iflrla  of  the  YWCA.  The  nntlonftl 
bunrd'a  profeiwionnl  atnft  working  in  forc.gn 
lands  covild  add  to  the  teatlmonv  of  return- 
tnR  veterans  rrgardlnt;  the  efTecta  of  inPn- 
tlon  In  other  lands.  Countries  in  the  midst 
of   I  s   Bpe   their   only   promise 

for  -e  stability  of  the  Amerl- 

:n.  An  lnflatlonnr>  boom 
'■  -ion  would  ruin  this  coun- 

try and  render  it  Incapable  of  assuming  a 
position  of  tecderahlp  In  the  world  organiza- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  our  Interest  in  world  eco- 
nuralc  stability,  we  have  a  deep  personal  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  each  woman  and  plrl 
Jn  the  VWCA's  of  America.  Cur  constituents 
■  ::t  a  large  cross  section  of  American 
>      ■  *     *     * 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems,  housing. 
dlstuib)  us  greatly.  The  YWCA  has  co- 
operated In  providing  temporary  war  housing 
for  women  workers  in  crowded  Industrial 
centers.  Its  existing  residences  have  been 
filled  be%"ond  normal  capacity  to  meet  the 
neMla  of  woik.nf?  girls  for  decent  shelter.  It 
Is  not  hard  to  imagine  what  the  demorahz- 
InS  efTect  would  hue  t)een  on  girls  durlrg 
the  war  had  they  been  unable  to  find  mod- 
erately priced,  comfortable,  warm  acccmmo- 
datlons.  War  production  would  have  suf- 
fered and  human  t>elngs  wculd  have  been 
sacrlftcod.  We  cannot  allow  them  to  be  sac- 
rlLced  now.  We  firmly  believe  ttiat.  for  the 
bMt  tafety  of  all  econmuic  groups  in  our 
society,  controls  should  be  maintained  on 
rents  in  crowded  areas  and  on  prices  of  con- 
(=.;'.  g.xxls  that  are  stlU  very  scarce. 

n;  businessmen  admit  freely  that  they 

w  ressary  controls  on  rents  and  prices 

uf  ii-iice  con^umers■  goods  because  they 
know  that  they  could  not  survive  the  com- 
petition of  an  uncontrolled  puce  war.  If 
Inftatton    should    hit    the    country    no    one 


would  be  safe.  Kven  thoae  who  would  make 
high  pronta  fur  a  while  would  autter  In  the 
long  run.  The  xmnll  wage  earner  and  busi- 
ness man  and  w<>innn  would  suffer  most  of 
nil  It  ts  a  risk  this  country  cannot  afford  to 
lake. 

BTArrMfNT  or  mm   rAut  t.  mowe  on  nciiALr 

or    TIIC    AMKBICAN     IIOMC    KCONOMICS     AaaO< 

flATION 

Hernuae  the  primnry  eonotrn  of  the  Amer* 
Icnh  Home  Kcoiiomlca  Aaaociatlon  la  the  wel* 
fiiro  of  the  Amrricnn  fumlly.  It  wiu  liigirut 
thnt  48  of  the  loader*  of  hnt  pruanlrailon, 
at  the  unikual  inoetinu  Inat  summer,  aelected 
as  a  iif  the  10  pointa  in  iia  IrulaliUlve  piu> 
gram   for    1045  40:    "l<  ii    to   prevent 

inrrrnaea  In  the  coat  '  i^;  and   innure 

fair  duiritiutliin  <>r  •curce  rununcdltlea"  and 
"I'rourama  for  consumer  prutectloit  in  gov* 
ernment  ngenrles." 

Our  eoomnniats,  nur  home  mnr-ir-'-rnt 
•peclnllata,  our  nuiritiiuuata,  our  i  ra 

III   aoelnl    welfare   <•   ■  our  dirertntM   of 

cnretpriaa  nud  oiln'  •  -:  pliiceH,  our  niinl 
vKtenaiiin  worker*  m  iuct  our  riitire  or* 
gniUtfalloii  enrnently  \iige  tho  t'ongrniN  lu 
emend  the  Wnr  Power*  Act.  not  merely  tu 
June  m,  104(1.  hut  to  auch  a  lime  n«  luriM- 
tloiixry  preaaurea  hnve  been  reduied  ln-Uiw 
»l»e  rtnnper  point      We  '       "    r  ilmi  the 

Ot'A  ami  th"  (Mvilloii   i  Admlnls. 

trntliiit  he  uiveii  ndeipinie  loiulii  vlth  which 
to  ndinliii*ier  their  prouiKina,  nnd  that  ho 
hnttiperliut  umendmenta  he  nniKPd  to  the  ex* 
tended  act, 

We  point  tspeclttHy  to  the  need  (1)  for 
PXtennion  of  rent  cnntroln  thrnurhnuv  the 
year  if  I0<rt  (in  pi>rt  due  to  the  returning 
vrternn*  nnd  the  slowneim  with  which  hiiild- 
ln>;  for  the  lower  nnd  lower  muld'e  imcme 
Kroupn  la  going  forward i:  (3)  for  controls 
of  priccn  of  buUdUiK  nintcrtnla  throughout 
1048.  to  prevent  repetition  of  the  hoom-bust 
situation  after  the  Inst  World  Wnr  which 
resulted  In  the  most  severe  real  estate  da- 
presslon  ever  seen  In  Ihl*  NatUm;  (3)  for 
Insuring  the  succewi  of  the  low-price  cloth- 
luK  program  developed  by  the  WPB  and  the 
OPA.  If  these  safeguaids  go.  the  situation 
of  the  majority  of  American  families  will  be 
critical. 

STATtMENT  Cr  CAROl  INt  WARE  FOE  THE  AMTHICAN 
ASBOCIATION    or    UNIVIKSITY    WOMEN 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  which  supported  price  control  before 
the  original  Price  Control  Act  was  pas5?d. 
believes  th.it  there  has  never  been  ^renter 
need  than  In  the  months  ahead.  Many  of 
otir  929  branches  are  making  the  fight  on 
Inflation  their  No.  1  business  for  this  year. 

When  the  Act  was  first  renewed  we  asked 
that  It  then  be  extended  for  2  years  beyond 
the  end  of  hostilities.  We  now  believe  that 
unless  It  Is  promptly  extended  some  pro- 
ducers will  refrain  from  producing,  waiting 
for  price  control  to  end  and  prices  to  scar, 
delaying  reconversion  and  preventing  ftill 
employment.  We  ur<?e  Confess  without  de- 
lay to  extend  the  Price  Control  Act  for  an 
additional  year. 

The  most  serious  Inflationary  threat  Is  in 
hou,«.inB.  Rent  control  must  be  held  while 
the  housing  shorta-^e  continues — at  least  an- 
other year— and  extended  to  new  areas,  such 
as  college  towns,  where  ncvessary  to  protect 
veterr.ns.  With  regulation  Lr-4l  gone,  there  is 
now  absolutely  no  protection  against  specu- 
lation in  building.  We  hcpe  that  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  legal  ceilings  on  the  sale  price  of 
old  and  new  houses  will  be  enacted  before 
the  spring  building  season. 

Though  housing  is  central.  Inflation  must 
be  fought  on  all  fronts.  We.  therefore,  call 
upon  Congress  to  hold  food  sutsidles  until 
they  are  no  longer  necessary  to  prevent  In- 
creases in  food  prices;  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority to  allocate  scarce  materials  by  renew- 
ing the  Second  War  Powers  Act;  to  support 


OPA*  price  t>olicy  by  means  of  which,  under 
Oongroaalonjl  directlotr,  it  hn*  held  the  price 
line  during  l|ie  wnr,  nnd  not  yield  to  preaauri 
to  *ub*t|tut*  inflationary  price  policies  (of 
the  postwar  period. 
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r  EtiTii  rnAvrw,  Exrrtrrivf  MPkf. 

IB  EOAED  or  DIEECTOEE  or  THE  NA- 
Ni  11    or  CATMOLIC   WOMEN 

li.fiuionnry  *plrnl  I*  now  under 

e   infliitlnn   nflrrt*   family  weN 

hlllty,  we  urge  the  conttnunnre 

nnd  rent  controls  as  are  necea- 

It  inltntlon. 

the  continuance  of  the  ratton- 
ir  Item*  In  «hurt  lupnlv  so  that 
It   home  mny  he  <  'v   fed. 

we  mny  n*Al*t  In  i  i<ng  u( 

people*  of  war-torn  nuintrle*. 
I  leglalatlon  to  extend  power*  of 
nrce  muterlala  In  ordT<r  tu  Insure 
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ITATEMBNT  df  tlR    RKMAED  MORrORD,  ON  RIHAI  r 

or    THE     *Nti(u    tiiniu'tiAN    o  >VNCU>    roR 
iirMot  nA(  1 

Thi*  Ciiurcii  I*  one  of  «ix  n*»oiintlona  for 
•oeinl  hettriineni  within  the  rhuuhea  of  the 
fountry,  ti  Januaiv  1014  the  cminril  be- 
of  leKdet*  vnlltled  "*'he  MIX 
Pence"  which  C(ure*pohdpd  tu 
the  "Wlk  IMllnra  for  Pence,'  put 
f'rd ml  INuncil  of  rhiiiche*      In 


January  in44  the  fli*t  in  thnt  »erlea  of  alx 
pnmphlet*  lor  pence  w;i*  puhllahed  entitled 
"Sti  p  Inflnaon  "  One  hundred  thousand  of 
thone  lenfleis  went  Into  the  hands  of  church 
people,         I 

IJ(  C  has  inllowed  with  legl*lnllve  Rtepe  to- 
ward turblrtg  Inflntlon  nnd  supporting  prirs 
control.  T|i»  ufternoon  renews  the  contact 
work  itgulnst  irflntlon.  The 
the  lead  in  accepting  responsi- 
bility in  protecting  the  consumer.  Church- 
men over  tl  le  country  are  crming  more  and 
more  to  n]  prcclnte  the  total  wrlfnre  and 
must  concern  themselves  with  the  proper 
nice  between  profits  to  business 
nnd  Industr  ',  the  wages  pn!d  to  woikmen,  the 
prlccM  paid  i  ur  gixsds  manufactured,  and  pub- 
lic purchai  ng  power  in  order  to  buy  .the 
gocds  of  tl  le  Industry.  UCC  endeavors  to 
work  to  thl  I  end.  and  Is  here  today  to  work 
with  the  If  :lslators  on  behalf  of  the  people 
In  support  )f  price  control. 


for    furthei 
UCC   takes 


STATEMENT 


}r    HEXEN    HALL   FOR   TMS   NATIONAL 


m  EXATION    OF    EETTLEMENTS 

Men  and  women  in  Industrial  neighbor- 
hoods coma  to  settlement  houses  In  63  cliies 
and  23  Stat  is.  Settlement  leaders  from  many 
parts  of  th(!  country,  meeting  la.«t  week-end 
at  Niagara  Falls,  reported  the  change  this 
winter  was  jrlnglng  their  neighbors  deep  fear 
of  both  unemployment  and  Inflation.  Tl^ey 
have  Just  s?  en  the  cost  of  butter  go  up  6  cents 
with  the  rfmoval  of  the  butter  subsidies. 
They  have  seen  already  the  buying  up  of 
small  homflB  by  real  estate  people,  so  to  sell 
at  Inflationary  prices.  They  are  wondering 
where  their  sons  are  ROlrg  to  live,  and  wheth- 
er celllncs  on  building  materials  will  hold 
down  the  dost  of  the  necessary  new  homes. 
They  are  wondering  whether  their  rtpresent- 
atlves  in  Congress  will  see  that  a  law  is  passed 
putting  a  ctiillnn  on  the  sale  price  of  new  and 
old  houses.  Whether  the  OPA  will  be  able  to 
keep  its  rei  t  ceilings. 

In  other  i  i-ords.  they  are  wondering  whether 
real-estate  Interests  are  stronger  than  the 
Interests  ofj  the  soldiers  who  are  Just  coming 
home. 

Those  cfkhem  who  are  consumer-wise,  feel 
that  the  OPA  has  probably  lost  Its  fight  to 
protect  thc<n  in  their  need  for  low-cost  cloth- 
ing. The  (*hers  Just  see  their  money  go  for 
shcddy.  ex)en£ive  clothing  and  know  they 
aren't  getting  the  low -cost  clothes  that  have 
been  promised  so  often. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONCKKSSIONAL  PvKCOPvD 


There  la  muflli  MMfttalon  among  worklni 
pe«>i'  ''   ' eturnMI  vcMtMM  MMt 

the.  btfkMMic  M  «nMU- 

liM  Into  a  leeltat  yMt  whUe  tbey  tmm  le 
have  won  a  wiu  m  Barop*  and  the  PmMd, 
they  are  ci  loaing  one  in  Washington. 

The  (ui!  ""  lit  bUl  la  held  in  eomaiit- 

tee      1  ynMAt-UMuraaM  Mil   le 

held  In  i-ummiivee.  The  Wag»«r  lM«lth  Mil 
la  he!d  in  comnUttee  Tlie  Wagner-Bteader 
houoing  bill  haaiMidBobe*r>»i9«i.  Ttoere  te 
M  bill  ns  yet  to  prMMl  Ibe  eeHlaf  on  MW 
end  old  houaci.   MbtMlM  m  f.  removtd 

with  an  inevitable  riae  In  t>  .  *.  Uitem- 
ploy  men  t  1*  incrsaeHig  nnd  oay  tnvelopea  are 
thinner.  Knmllles  are  duwbUng  up  to  make 
room  fur  the  aotdler  eon  end  hie  new  wito. 
Thl*  Is  the  way  It  teok«  to  the  |iraple  in  hun- 
dreda  of  Indvetrtal  Mtfbbortauodn  in  the 
United  Slate*  and  It  doM  not  aer'  td 

up  tu  what  Ihey  fought  for, 
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iii.nauon  v 

feel  'hn»   t' 

der  In  ' 

We  th«  I 

until  *uch  tune  when  an  orderly  rrc<Miver*i(ui 

nnd  ree"  1'  ■'  '">»-'   pron"«<«  hn*  rcrurred  nnd 

the  *U|  nnd  r  r  tood.  houainr.  nnd 

crmmcKiivifr.   iiii>r  moved   toward  a  normal 

balance,** 

In  order  to  contthue  en  effective  I  n- 

trnl  program,  we  beltere  that  thr  ng 

specific  meMUre*  are  neoeaeary; 

1.  Coneumer  subaidlea  must  be  maintained 
for  goods  In  which  the  Buppfy  la  sttll  too 
short  to  meet  the  demand  and  in  which,  If 
BUbsldlee  were  removed  too  soon,  price  in- 
creaiee  wouM  r«e«lt. 

8.  We  meet  Wfently  support  the  continua- 
tion of  rent  cfintrol  for  the  prraent  BraKtes 
contrlbtitlnir  to  the  genrrwl  dnnger  of  in- 
flation, any  rel:\xat»on  of  rent  control  would 
!(»n..iire  our  r*..u:'nlDg  veteran*  who  are  new 
-  to  reeetabllBh  their  home*.  We  are 
u<-iri  mined  that  thcae  men  must  be  pro- 
tect d. 

3.  We  support  the  OPA  In  Its  request  for 
the  authority  to  fix  prices  on  ell  residential 
real  estate.  This  would  Include  both  old  and 
new  homes  and  building  lots.  We  are  par- 
ticularly eager  to  see  price  ceilings  estab- 
lished on  the  sale  of  homes. 

4.  We  support  the  Of»A"s  Insistence  that 
distributors  absorb  Increased  costs  where 
such    absorption    does    not    Impair    prewar 

'levels  of  profit.  To  pass  Increased  manu- 
facturing costs  on  to  the  consumer  would, 
in  our  onlnion,  wre«k  our  whole  price  control 
'structure. 

5.  And.  finally,  we  are  coneemed  about  the 
expiration  on  December  »1.  1»45.  of  the  Sec- 
ond War  Powers  Act.  For  It  is  unclCT  that 
act  that  the  President  Is  empowered  to  set 
controls  over  allocations,  rstiuning,  and  pro- 
duction. We  respecUully  urge  that,  m  the 
renewal  of  the  act,  zx>  cripplitig  amendmcnu 
b«  attached  which  would  limit  tlie  autboruy 
to  exercise  the  necessary  ct  ntrols  us  long  as 
they  are  so  urgently  needed. 

arrATEMZNT  o»  Bias.  hf«man  h  torw  on  sniALr 

or  TRB  WOMEN'S  AUXILI.AJilKS  OT  LAEOR    (APL> 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  Irflntlon 
that  will  cause  Increeses  In  the  cost  of  living 
and  hcusing.  We  believe  price  controls 
should  be  extended  to  such  time  as  l»th 
rent  and  prices  have  reached  a  normal  levrt. 


btHim 
ly  Inr 
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BTATTMBirr  or  Mre.  rATE  rrErusMeoM. 
cirj4T  roNMCHi  or  woinMR  atKOuaoB  or 

THE  UO 

WcMMit  ta  worlMn  fatviiltrB  ere  deeply  dla- 
ttirbed  by  the  present  drtv*  «>  prtee  eontrol. 
They  are  trying  to  feed  and  olottae  their 
famillH  oa  wages  that  have  boon  cut  fiom 
25  to  00  peroent  and  even  more  They  are 
having  a  very  hard  time  now.  using  up  what 
aavinaa  they  have,  rapidly  going  into  debt. 
Any  Pantm  inereMe  in  prtCM  wo«M  b«  die- 
Rstroua, 

We  frel  th«l  nblatMidfMe  and  atrengthen. 
ing  of  prioe  cuatrole  are  eepeeuiiy  important 
to  pruiMt  our  vtterana  and  their  tanuliM. 
We  do  not  want  our  boya  to  come  back  to 
find  thrtr  familie*  starving  on  their  allot- 
ments We  do  not  n»nt  them  to  llrd  that 
thrir  rivill*n  p%y  will  not  b\iy  the  eBnrnttala 
lU  ;i.r  f..i   thl  ir  tamllle*. 

***!»  greataM  lOMnadMU  thiwtt  tc  an  priee 
•oMrd  prognMi  le  Hit  eempttld  iMk  oC  enn* 
tntU  on  bousing  since  the  liniaf  of  WPH 
Order  L  41  i.iruuu  ..r  that  order  baa  re- 
MUlted  in   the  i    uf  a  leaWestaVe 

H'  '  i>  ind  to  hung  |^*t< 

highi^  rent  oalU 
'  n  oeTeraprnMil  WMid  be  a 
ui  ihb  iNdb  MM  it  Arnert- 
MhB  Bhit  iRpaotill 

We  urg«  ym  to 
•trMfibeniaf  of  pri«e  audiroU.  to  veld 
agRltte*  ■♦'"!•  ♦^•'w  i'M.i'«i  ii'Ms  yn  yte  {v.«*».«i  of 
OI*A  n  iiport  k)  lU 

to  otub  uic  rcaieauiiiC  ddoiH  and  put  inung 
prtcea  on  heueee. 

RTATEMBNT    or^EttWWn.t    aMITtt.     I  EOINI.ATIVE 

art-RrrARfrKATieftAk  rAaarnn  oniow 

The  •  I         .   .   t  .  ,  ly  Dr. 

Ilevea  .     .        .    \  aid  he 

extsiuliHl   iur   aituiher   y«ar.      KaiaMia   now 
are   In   a   particularly    vtUnerable   post  tic  n 
They  face  the  prospect  of  postwar  d> 
In  the  not  too  distant  future,  su  far  i 
(Nrtcea   are  concerned.      If   this  defla' 
accompanied  by  rlalug  costs  uf  thing*  11^^ 
must  buy,  larmers  will  luffor  mure,  prupur- 
tlonately,  than  nny  other  economic  group. 

The  immediate  future  preseuu  no  great 
proaiem  for  farmers.  If  the  removal  of  food 
subsidies  is  accomplished  smoothly  and  ef- 
fectively, then  prices  of  farm  products  will 
remain  high  for  approximately  another  year 
t>ecRtiae  of  the  still  strong  foreign  and  do- 
mestic demand.  At  tbe  end  of  that  time, 
however,  barring  strong  Government  nctlon 
to  the  contrary,  prices  of  farm  prodtirts  will 
decline,  probably  to  the  apprrurtmate  level 
at  the  support  prices  guaranteed  under  the 
Steagall  amertdment. 

If  this  decline  Is  arcompanted  by  some 
form  of  production  control  to  reduce  volume 
of  farm  production— which  the  Farmers 
Union  oppoeee — and  this  decline  In  produc- 
tion Is  accompanied  by  rising  living  costs 
of  farmers  as  consumers,  then  they  will  l>e 
caught  In  a  serious  squeeze.  Even  if  pro- 
duction volume  Is  sought,  tLrough  Govern- 
ment action,  at  at>out  war  levels,  there  Is  a 
strong  probability  that  the  cycle  of  good 
growing  years  will  end  within  the  next  2  or 
3  years  and  that  some  decline  In  volume  of 
production  will  occur  regardlaae  of  man- 
made  programs. 

For  the  protection  of  agriculture,  there- 
fore,  we  itrongly  favor  the  rHectlon  of  prte* 
controls  and  tbe  continuance  of  ratlonlac 
for  as  long  a  tiake  aa  necessary  to  Insure  the 
smoolhest  poealble  transition  to  lull  peace- 
tim*  coQdltiona. 


ETATniSNT    or    ISBa.    ISiXAMOa    AABOH    FOR    THI 

LBseox  or  woaoos  saaevBM 
Tbeoe  are  tbe  days  ot  gravest  danger  to  otir 
economic  stability. 

Tbe  Leagtie  of  Women  Shoppers  wants 
especially  to  point  up  the  critical  problem 
the  country  faces  In  housing.     During  the 
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The    NatMmal    CotinrU    of    Negro    \ 
BUppmrta  tbe  OOee  uf  Price  A'Oimm, 
in  Its  effort  to  railit  certain  II  > ! 
sitrea. 

We  eaU  opoo  Oenpreas  to  uae  Its  authnrltv 

to  taplair< u«inQa«ion  ' 

duHoi  %h>  <!.    apwlflci. 

believe  In  aad  euitpuFt  the  following  mea»- 
uree. 

1.  Tht  raatwal  of  the  Badoiid  War  Powers 
Act  which  will  expire  on  December  31.  194A. 
We  urge  that  In  the  repaasaac  of  this  act 
there    b«     no    crlppi'  its    at- 

tached which  would  ver  al- 

locatlone,  rattoning.  ohd  production. 

3.  We  tirge  the  malalMMaice  of  consumer 
BVibaldles  for  those  canamrditlas  in  which 
BuppUaa  remniD  short.  In  order  to  avoid  price 
Increaeea  resolting  from  prensature  rtmoval. 

3.  We  strongly  support  the  maintenance  of 
a  tight  rent  control,  and  the  granting  of 
pow.TS  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
to  fix  prices  on  residential  real  estate.  Includ- 
ing both  old  and  new  homes  and  building 
lota. 

4  We  also  support  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  OflBce  of  Price  Adminlstratlen  of  insist- 
ing that  distributors  absorb  Indreased  costs 
where  such  absorption  wotild  not  Impair  pre- 
war levels  of  proiBt 


AKen  Property 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

rtr 

HON.  L!Nl;L!.  Y  Ll.KA(;K1H 

or  TSX/8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3RKTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  November  21  inS 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.-s.  I  de- 
sire to  include  in  the  Conceesbional  Rk:- 
oiiD  a  letter  from  our  Secretary  ol  State. 


ATI 


ni> 


( ) 


Ct 


GRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Hon  Jamp>  F  Byrnes,  with  reference  to 
alien  piopertj': 

Depaktmint  or  Statt. 
Washington.  Novembfr  20,  1945. 
The  Honorable  UwDirr  Bfckwoeth. 
Houae  of  Representatttes. 

Ut  Dkab  M».  Ebckwotth:  This  U  with  lef- 
erence  to  your  letter  of  November  1.  1945. 
adTlstnf;  me  that  you  are  one  of  those  who 
believes  that  the  Germans  and  Japanese 
should  not  get  back  the  property  which  the 
Allen  Property  Custodtan  has  vested  during 
this  war  as  the  Germans  d  d  get  baclc  some 
of  the  property  the  Custodian  seized  durlrg 
and  after  the  First  World  War.  You  wish  to 
b-  advised  whether  or  not  any  State  Depart- 
I'.  -ements    r  afrrcements  of  any  other 

d  nt    are    being    considered    whereby 

Geinians  and  Japanese  may  regain  some  of 
th'  properly  which  has  been  vested  by  the 
Allen  Property  Custodian. 

The  Department  has  supported  the  p.^llcy 
which  la  embodied  in  Hoxise  Joint  Resolution 
118.  Introduced  by  you  In  this  ConRress,  that 
•rsets  of  G-rm.iny  and  Jnpan  In  this  country 
•hculd  be  used,  by  the  Urited  States  for  Its 
purpows  In  canncctlon  with  claims  arising 
from  the  war  Yi  ur  attention  Is  called  to 
Executive  Crder  9567  dated  June  8.  1945. 
which  authorised  the  Alien  Property  Cus- 
todian to  vest  all  assets.  Including  cash  and 
R«curUles.  of  nationals  of  Germany  and 
Japan.  There  was  thus  transferred  to  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  cuthorlty  to  vest 
certain  properties  which  had  previously  been 
merely  fro;:en  und«r  the  controls  admlrUs- 
tered  by  the  Treasury.  This  Department  has 
supported  tlie  policy  embodied  in  this  Exec- 
utive order  and  the  policy  of  liquidation  of 
such  assets  by  the  Allen  Prcpsrty  Justodian 
at  the  enrliest  possible  date,  considering,  of 
course,  the  best  interests  of  this  country  in 
the  formulation  of  his  policy  of  liquidation. 

The  Department  has  also,  in  the  same 
connection,  fipcfoved  the  statement  of  the 
Allen  Property  Custodian  to  the  subcommit- 
tee on  War  Moolllzatlon  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  In  which  under 
dale  of  June  28.  1945.  the  Custodian  Indl- 
catetl  that  his  agency  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment were  agreed  that  recommendations 
by  these  astncles  with  respect  U)  plans  for 
the  ultimate  disp«jsitlon  of  the  funds  rcal- 
iz.^d  fr^ni  vested  German  and  Japanese  pn  p- 
erty  -  no  provision  for  any  return 

or  ci  ;  :.   direct   or   Indirect,  by  the 

United  stntes  to  the  former  owners.  Under 
this  recommendation,  the  net  proceeds  of 
Euch  properly  wculd  be  available  for  claims 
which  f  h;s  Government  has  against  Germany 
and  Japan  or  for  any  other  purpose  that 
C  may  determine. 

partment  is  now  preparing  furthrr 
clc  uieU  comments  with  respect  to  House 
Ji'int  Resolution  178  in  response  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
which  this  proposed  resolution  has  been  re- 
ferred. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  concerning  the 
dlsposiiion   cf   enemy   assets   in   the   United 
States  and  If  I  may  be  of  any  further  assist- 
ance to  you  in  this  matter  please  advise  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James   F.   Byrnes. 
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Congress  certain  spending  measures 
which,  if  the  past  l3  any  criterion  of 
what  may  happen  in  the  future,  will  be 
used  to  swing  the  national  election  in 
1945  through  the  distribution  of  Federal 
funds  in  congested  city  areas. 

The  Supreme  Court's  strained  con- 
struction of  an  antiracketeering  statute 
still  permits  its  allies  to  levy  tribute  upon 
every  citizen  who  purchases  the  necessi- 
ties of  life. 

A  specific  Instance  is  referred  to  by 
Westbrook  Pogler  In  his  today's  piece. 
There  is  nothinc;  new  about  it,  and  within 
4  days  after  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  January  of  1942  handed 
down  its  decision  legalizing  such  racket- 
eering I  introduced  a  bill  to  correct  the 
claimed  defect  in  the  antiracketeering 
statute.  Around  a  year  later  the  House 
passed  the  so-called  Hobbs  bill,  w'nich 
was  designed  to  accomplish  the  same 
purpose.  It  went  over  to  the  Senate, 
and  there  it  still  lies  buried. 

Yes;  the  administration  and  the  con- 
gressional loadeis  of  the  Democratic 
Party  insist  upon  new  le^^islation  which 
will  enable  them  to  spend  public  funds 
for  political  purposes,  but  they  cannot 
fni  time  to  protect  the  peaceful  citizen 
.'  -\  kinc:  to  use  the  highways  in  the  trans- 
portation of  food,  clothing,  and  other 
neces.sary  merchandise  from  the  de- 
mands of  their  political  supporters. 

Pegler's  piece  reads  as  follows: 
Fair  Enough 
(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

Wher»-  ti*  citizen  reads  that  the  National 
Government  under  President  Roosevelt  de- 
livered him  into  the  power  of  gangsters, 
thieves,  sluggers,  and  racketeers,  operating 
under  union  charters,  lie  may  think  tliat  that 
IS  an  e.xaggerated  statement. 

However,  this  is  literally  true  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  did  consult  the  wishes  cf 
Joseph  Padway.  a  lawyer  and  counselor  and 
friend  of  some  of  the  most  loathesome  under- 
world criminals  of  our  time,  in  modifying  the 
lan?;uage  of  the  Antiracketeering  Act.  This 
modification  made  it  possible  for  union  gang- 
sters to  continue  to  prey  on  the  public  and 
it  still  protects  them. 

Padway  is  the  general  counsel  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  He  is  loud- 
mouthed and  pushful  and  has  long  purported 
to  be  a  spokesman  for  American  labor  when 
the  fact  is  that  he  holds  no  credentials  at  all 
from  labor  and  is  merely  a  lawyer  with  a  rich 
practice  specializing  In  union  law.  He  repre- 
sents various  unions,  as  distinguished  from 
American  labor,  only  in  the  role  of  counsel 
acting  for  his  fee.  For  a  long  time  he  got 
away  With  a  role  of  spokesman  for  American 
labor  and  statesmen  were  afraid  to  cress  him. 
However,  publicity  has  shown  him  up  so  that 
if  todiy  he  should  start  bellowing  demands 
and  threats  to  committees  of  legislative 
botlles  a  sergeant  at  arms  or  exasperated  law- 
maker should  not  hesitate  to  treat  him  as 
they  would  any  obstreperous  persons. 

Pndway  was  general  counsel  for  the  dirty 
BlcCT-Browne  underworld  gang  in  the  movie 
Industry  and  did  some  legal  work  for  George 
Scalise.  of  the  Building  Service  Workers 
Union  racket,  who,  like  Willie  Bioff,  began 
his  career  as  a  bargaining  agent  by  sharing 
in  the  wages  of  prostitution.  At  least  he  says 
he  did  some  legal  work  to  Justify  a  fee  of 
$1,000  from  Scalise.  Both  of  these  rackets 
were  operations  of  the  Capone  gang. 

In  those  early  days,  and  before  the  facts 
of  his  practice  and  clientele  were  known, 
Padway  could  walk  in  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  lay  down  de- 
mands In  the  name  of  labor. 

In  the  particular  case  referred  to  here,  the 
flaw   In   the   Antl-Rackcteermg   Act    Is   stUl 


preserved,  enibllng  gangsters  of  the  team- 
sters union  to  practice  nighway  robbery 
against  the  owners  ot  trucks  freighting  food 
and  other  cot  sumer  goods  across  State  lines. 
That  this  privilege  obviously  Increases  the 
cost  of  llvini  to  those  citizens  who  must 
eventually  pay  the  amounts  thus  axtorted 
goes  without  argument. 

Th-is  was  tlie  celebrated  teamsters  case  in 
which  local  {07  of  the  teamsters  and  23  in- 
dividuals we  e  convicted  of  shaking  down 
the  owners  of  trucks  entering  New  York  from 
the  south  b^  way  of  New  Jersey  They 
charged  f8  41  to  let  a  small  truck  enter  the 
tunnel  and  «9  42  for  free  oassage  for  a  big 
truck. 

A  nurabsr  of  the  Individual  defendants 
were  ordinary  police  characters  with  FBI 
records,  and  'weren't  even  eligible  for  drivers' 
licenses,  and  therefore  couldn't  have  been 
hired. 

On  the  api  eal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Jus- 
tice James  3yrncs.  now  our  S;cretary  cf 
State,  wrote  the  majority  opinion.  afBrming 
the  Court  of  Appeals  which  had  reversed  the 
Di.strict  Cour ;. 

He  admitted  that  the  gangsters  did  use 
violence  to  c  btaln  the  money  and.  in  some 
cases,  refuse*  to  perform  even  the  nominal 
work  which  was  the  pretext  for  the  hold- 
up, namely,  driving  or  merely  riding  the 
trucks  under  the  river. 

Justice  Bynes  held  that  the  law  against 
racketeering  n  interstate  commerce  excepted 
any  person  uho  attempted  to  obtain  wages 
from  a  bona  ide  employer,  to  a  bona  fide  em- 
ployee. Thi)  was  the  exception  ^vhlch  was 
Inserted  in  tl  le  law  before  its  final  passage  by 
Congress,  at  he  demand  of  Padway  and  Wil- 
liam Green,  iresident  of  the  AFL.  Congress 
gave  way,  n  ;ver  imagining  that.  In  a  few 
years,  the  C(  urt  would  hold  that  this  lan- 
guage, cffjrei  as  an  honest  and  legitimate 
protection  to  labor,  feave  Immunity  to  crim- 
inals who  g  It  the  money  by  violence  and 
threats  and    hen  refused  to  do  any  work. 

Chief  Justice  Stone,  for  the  minority,  wrote 
that  when  C  sngress  was  considering  the  act 
no  member  'and  no  labor  leader  had  the 
temerity  to  suggest  that  such  payments,  made 
only  to  secure  Immunity  from  violence. 
cDUld  be  reg!  rded  as  the  payment  of  wages." 
And  he  add«  d  that  the  compulsion  of  such 
payment  never  was  made  a  legitimate  object 
of  any  union  by  any  statute. 

Padway  remains  general  counsel  of  the 
teamsters  union.  Many  of  its  locals  are  mere 
fronts  for  racketeers  but  nevertheless,  as  re- 
cently as  thii  start  of  his  fourth-term  cam- 
paign. Roose  relt  selected  the  arrogant  bosses 
of  the  union  as  the  primary  audience  for  his 
first  big  spec  :h. 

Padway  ti  led  to  disown  his  old  friend 
Scalise.  aft(  r  these  dispatches  revealed 
Scalise "s  crin  inal  record  and  Tom  Dewey  un- 
covered the  1  acketeering  of  the  Capone  gang 
in  the  guise  pf  the  Building  Service  Workers' 
Union.  | 

But  finally!  he  was  confronted  with  a  letter 
that  he  had  jwritten  to  Scalise.  promising  to 
Intercede  fon  him  with  the  Attorney  General 
in  Washington  and  closing  with  the  pledge 
"you  can  cetjtainly  count  on  me  to  help  you 
In  every  wayjpossible.  and  I  will  consider  it  a 
privilege."      | 

Since  thea  Padway  has  been  less  noisy. 
Legislative  cfimmlttees  and  Government  offi- 
cials are  onti)  him  and  other  lawyers  special- 
izing in  unicri  law  are  grabbing  big  fees  from 
the  faceless  people  who  have  to  belong  or 
starve.  j 

Neverthele^.  the  law  stands  today  as  Mr. 
Byrnes  interpreted  it.  And  the  citizen,  In- 
cludiHi^  the  jworker  and  union  mtfmbers  as 
well,  thus  rejnalns  in  the  power  of  gangsters, 
thieves,  slugiers,  and  racketeers. 

Because,  living  planned  it  tha,  way,  tbe 
Roosevelt  government  passed  the  word  to 
some  hench$ien  In  the  S?nate  who  quietly 
killed  a  bill  [passed  by  the  House  which  would 
have  revokei  this  special  privilege  of  Pad- 
way's  client,  the  teamsters'   union. 
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Oi-      V  ISGlNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedncsdxiy,  November  21,  1945 

Mr.  BURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  confronting 
the  Army  when  it  was  getting  ready  to 
wage  a  world-wide  war  was  to  provide 
postal  service  for  our  millions  of  men  in 
uniform.  That  was  a  huge  task,  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  Army  organized  a 
global  postal  system  almost  overnight 
is  a  story  of  a  job  well  done. 

Several  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  a  dinner,  along  with  some 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  House  Comnattee 
on  the  Post  OflQce  and  Post  Roads,  that 
featured  the  theme,  postal  service  in 
war.  Present  at  this  afTair  were  a  large 
number  of  Post  OfBce  Department  cfH- 
cials  as  well  as  the  top  officers  of  the 
Army  postal  service. 

Lt.  Co'.  Burris  C.  Jack.son.  who  repre- 
sents the  War  Department  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  with  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment, acted  as  mastei  oi  ceremonies, 
and  gave  to  those  present  a  brief  report 
of  the  far-flung  operations  of  postal 
service  in  war  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  team  work  that  existed  between  our 
civilian  postal  establishment  and  the 
armed  forces. 

Col.  C.  C.  Garner,  acting  diiector  of 
the  Army  postal  service,  and  a  well- 
known  post-oflBce  inspector  in  civil  life, 
told  of  seme  of  tht  problems  of  organ- 
izing a  comp>etent  personnel  and  the 
troubles  of  transportation. 

Jesse  M.  Donaldson.  First  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  who  was  designated 
as  the  honored  guest  of  the  occasion, 
gave  a  brief  outline  of  how  the  Post  Office 
Department  aided  the  Army  in  setting 
up  a  postal  branch  and  how  the  Army 
had  later  on  erected  buildings  and  fur- 
nished manpo^'er  to  the  Department  in 
order  that  the  tremendous  volume  of 
mail  could  be  handled. 

I  was  privileged  to  speak  for  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  heading,  and  to  stress  the  role 
that  Congress  played  in  this  important 
undertaking  by  passing  the  necessary 
legislation.. 

The  speakers,  together  with  specially 
prepared  charts,  told  a  most  interesting 
story  concerning  the  postal  .service  dur- 
ing war.  and  I  am  herewith  inserting  in 
the  Record  some  information  and  data 
that  was  presented: 

HIGH   LIGHTS  OF  THE   ARMY   POSTAL   SEKVICK 

1.  Perhaps  the  greatest  single  morale  fac- 
tor during  the  war  was  mail.  The  tremen- 
dous task  of  supplying  a  rapid  maU  service 
to  and  from  soldiers  overseas  was  under- 
taken by  the  Army  postal  service,  estab- 
lished under  The  Adjutant  General  in  1942. 
Literally  starting  from  scratch  the  Army 
postal  service  grew  rapidly  to  a  world-wide 
organization  which  handled  millions  of  let- 
ters and  millions  of  dollars  each  month; 
provided  the  same  [Ktstal  service  to  which 
Americans  are  used  to.  to  our  fighting  forces 
In  practically  every  country  in  the  world. 
The  magnitude  of  the  Army  postal  service  is 
reflected  In  the  following  data: 


in)  Army  post  ofB"es  overseas  sold  dur- 
ing the  war  more  than  H. 500,000.000  worth 
of  money  orders.  This  was  an  average  of 
t55.COC.030  each  month  aiid  in  terms  of  sol- 
diers represent  a  $10  money-order  purchase 
each  month  bv  every  soldier  overseas.  M  >re 
than  SIOO.OCOOOO  worth  of  p-.istage  stamps 
and  stamped  envelopes  were  sold,  averai^lng 
M.OOO.OCO  monthly  or  approximately  75  cents 
a  Bolaier. 

(b)  At,  the  end  of  the  war  there  were  800 
APO's  providing  normal  postal  service  to  sol- 
diers in  55  foreign  countries  At  each  one  of 
these  soldiers  were  able  to  obtain  exactly 
the  same  services  available  at  poet  offlres 
located  in  the  cities,  town5,  and  hamlets  in 
the  United  States. 

(CI  Mere  mail  was  dispatched  overseas 
during  the  war  than  in  any  period  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  Prom  22.000,000 
pieces  in  July  1942  the  volume  rose  steadily 
to  more  than  266,000,000  pieces  in  March 
1945.  This  was  equivalent  to.  more  than  50 
pieces  of  mall  a  month  for  each  soldier  over- 
seas. This  mall  was  delivered  with  speed 
unheard  of  before  the  war  notwithstanding 
the  hazards  encountered,  such  as  enemy  sub- 
marines, bombings,  and  the  shortagetif  cargo 
space  needed  for  vital  war  materials.  For 
example,  the  average  time  of  delivery  lor  air 
ma  1  under  normnl  conditions  is  sho«ii  to 
certain  typical  areas  where  United  States 
forces  were  stationed: 

Days 

New  Guinea 9 

Philippines 8 

Prance.. 8 

Germany 9 

Italy 8 

Egypt , 7 

China _ 12 

Ind:a-Burma 10 

Aleutian  Islands 6 

(d»  In  July  1942  only  22  percent  cf  letter 
mail  was  transported  overseas  by  air,  whereas 
by  March  1945  the  percentage  had  risen  to  the 
remarkable  figure  of  87  percent. 

(c)  Dvuing  the  1944  Christmas  mailing 
period,  when  the  forces  overseas  were  at  their 
peak,  the  Army  postal  service  succes*lully 
transported  and  delivered  by  Christmas  more 
than  60,000,000  gift  packages,  au  average  of 
13  parcels  for  each  soldier  overseas. 

(f  I  When  th?  Army  postal  service  took  over 
the  courier  service  in  May  1942,  wh.ch  was 
designed  to  provide  a  speedy  and  safe  means 
of  delivering  highly  classified  official  mailer. 
there  were  2  international  routes  of  less 
than  17,000  miles,  only  5  stations  and  14 
officer  couriers.  Seven  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  pounds  of  classified  material  were 
handled  that  month.  By  June  1945.  there 
were  7  international  routes  covering  more 
than  92.000  miles  and  319  officer  couriers 
were  handling  more  than  3,000  pounds  of  ma- 
terial each  month. 

(gi  V-mall  service  was  Instituted  In  June 
1942  with  nine  stations  located  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas.  In  December  of  that 
year  approximately  5.000.000  letters  in  micro- 
filmed form  were  sent  to  and  from  overseas. 
The  system  rapidly  grew  to  a  world-wide  net- 
work of  stations  which  prior  to  discontinu- 
ance on  November  1,  1945.  had  microfilmed 
more  than  1.250.000.000  letters,  and  which  at 
its  peak  transported  in  1  month  more  than 
60.000.000  letters  in  microfilmed  form  to  and 
from  overseas.  During  its  entire  period  an 
average  of  16.000.000  V-mail  letters  a  month 
were  sent  to  our  fighting  forces.  V-mail  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  war  effort.  It  re- 
leased vital  cargo  space  on  planes  and  ves- 
sels and  permitted  the  expeditious  movement 
of  regular  mail,  essential  personnel,  muni- 
tions and  other  critical  supplies  vitally  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

(h)  The  Army  postal  service,  in  addition 
to  handling  of  mail  for  tbe  armed  forces 
abroad,  had  charge  of  the  personal  radio  and 
cable  services.  It  was  possible  to  send  an 
EFM  (fixed  text)  cable  overseas  for  approxi- 
mately 60  cents.     These   con.sisted   of   fixed 


texts  of  which  thrre  were  more  th»n  2*0  from 
which  the  sender  could  choose.  In  addition, 
regular  cable  service  for  transmission  of  mes- 
sages of  tbe  sender's  composition  at  the  com- 
mercial rate  was  also  provided  In  1942  the 
p.verage  monthly  volume  was  158.000  incom- 
ing KFM  messages  and  74.000  outgoing  mes- 
SRffes  This  service  became  so  popular  that 
these  figures  rose  to  a  monthly  average  of 
314000  incoming  EFM  messages  and  85,000 
outgoing  messages. 

(1)  As  a  result  of  legislation  providing  for 
absentee  voting  by  Army  personnel  in  this 
country  and  overseas,  the  Army  postal  serv- 
ice in  conjunction  with  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment developed  a  world-wide  plan  where- 
by all  ballots  and  ballot  material  between  the 
sojdlers  and  the  various  States  were  included 
in  bags  conspicuously  marked  to  as.  ure  top 
pnorlty  In  transit  and  promptly  handled  at 
mailing  and  delivery  points.  Such  ballots 
and  ballot  material  were  contained  In  dis- 
tinctively marked  envelopes  and  covers  and 
were  given  precedence  In  handling  ^nd  trans- 
mission in  Army  postal  service  channels  over 
all  cla.'^ws  of  personal  mall,  with  the  result 
that  the  program  was  completed  successfully 
without  crittcism  from  any  source. 


Confess  Should  Act  To  Speed  Up 
Demobilization 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 


HON.J...A:a.i 


OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Nnvember  21.  1945 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
records  prove  the  military  authorilies 
are  inconsistent  in  handhng  the  demo- 
bilization program  and  are  not  fully 
utilizing  the  equipment  we  have  avail- 
able. They  tell  us  we  have  no  ships  to 
bring  the  boys  home.  Where  are  the 
S12. 000.000  000  worth  of  ships  built  for 
war?  We  had  plenty  of  ships  to  take 
them  over — why  can't  we  have  the  same 
number  to  bring  them  back? 

On  October  9.  1945. 1  made  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  and  I  quote  the 
la.'^t  paragraph  of  that  speech — Con- 
gressional Record,  Tuesday.  October  9, 
1945.  page  9501: 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  mtist  bring  these  boys 
and  girls  home  so  they  can  be  with  their 
families,  finish  their  education,  and  again 
get  started  in  civilian  life.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  once  again  become-  a  truly  legis- 
lative body  governed  only  by  the  people  as  a 
whole  and  not  by  one  group  or  a  lew  indi- 
viduals, t 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  Congress  ihipht  have 
that  opportunity.  I  introduced  H,  R.  4498 
on  October  25.  1945,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  discharge  or  release 
from  active  duty  of  certain  members  of 
the  armed  forces,  and  restrict  Jurisdiction 
of  commanding  officers  in  declaring  essen- 
tiality, and  for  terminal  leave  for  enlisted 
personnel 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  ,  That  without  delay  any 
person  upon  request  shall  be  discbargtd  from, 
or  released  from  active  duty  in.  the  military 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  Slates  and 
who — 

( 1 )  has  served  on  active  duty  12  months 
or  more  since  Saptember  16,  1940;  or 

(2)  has,  at  tbe  time  of  making  such  re- 
quest, a  wife  or  a  child  or  children  with  whom 
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ta«  maintains  (or  would  but  for  his  service 
maintain)  a  bona  Qde  (amliy  relationship  in 
bU  home:  or 

(3)  has.  at  the  time  of  making  such  re- 
quest, a  mother  or  father  dependent  upon 
blm  for  chief  support:  or 

(4)  desires  tu  resunre  his  education  or 
training  by  enrolling  In  an  educational  or 
training  Institution.  If  hia  education  or 
training  was  Impeded,  delayed,  Interrupted. 
or  Interfered  with  by  reason  of  his  entrance 
Into  the  service.  Any  such  person  who  was 
not  over  25  years  of  age  at  the  time  he  en- 
tered the  service  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
had  his  education  or  training  Impeded,  de- 
layed, interrupted,  or  Interfered  with;  or 

(5)  has.  at  the  time  of  malting  such  re- 
quest, a  status  of  being  essential  to  the 
operation  of  a  farm:  or 

(6)  has  the  desire  and  requests  to  be  re- 
turned to  hla  business  or  profession .  which 
he  was  forced  to  discontinue  or  place  in  other 
hands  at  the  time  of  his  Induction  or  enlist- 
ment into  the  military  service 

S«c.  2.  It  shall  not  be  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  commanding  citBcer  to  declare 
anyone  In  the  military  or  naval  forces  essen- 
tial who  meets  the  requirements  In  section  1 
of  this  act 

8ic  3  All  enlisted  personnel  and  noncom- 
missioned cincers  fchall  be  granted  the  same 
terminal  leave  which  Is  now  allowed  to  com- 
missioned officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  some  talk 
of  a  recess  of  Consre^.s  within  a  few  days. 
I  will  oppose  such  recess,  as  I  strongly 
f?el  and  urge  that  we  should  act  on  the 
demobilization  program.  I  request  the 
pas.sape  of  H.  R.  4498.  which  I  have  in- 
troduced. I  am  satisfied  if  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  will  permit  a  vote  on 
this  bill  it  will  be  approved  by  a  large 
majority. 


Dcd:c  ■ton  r!   A:Urr  J.  Cat'  t.  jr  ,  Square 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

i:ON.  THO>^AS  J.  LANK 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  21.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
uish  to  Include  herein  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  dedication  of  a 
square  at  the  intersection  of  Andovor  and 
Newton  Streets.  Lawrence.  Mass.,  on  No- 
vember 12.  1945.  in  memory  of  Sgt.  Al- 
bert J.  Carter.  Jr..  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  on  November  21.  1944.  in  Prance 
while  serving  with  Company  K.  Twenty- 
sixth  Divi«:ion  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
First  Infantry.  Sgt.  Albert  J.  Carter  dis- 
regarded his  own  personal  safety  and 
went  forth  imdcr  enemy  fire  to  the  rescue 
of  three  of  his  wounded  comrades  by 
risking  his  own  life.  Sergeant  Carter 
helped  to  save  the  lives  of  three  of  his 
comrades.  For  heroic  service  beyond 
the  call  of  duty,  he  merited  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal,  but  he  did  not  live  to  re- 
ceive his  country's  award. 

We  have  come  here  to  honor  the  memory 
of  one  of  our  finest  citizens.  He  was  not 
''  r,   a   clergyman,   an   Industrialist, 

"  ;.clal.  a  labor  leader,  he  was  much 

more  Utnn  all  of  these  combined.  Out  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  who  have  come  and 
gone  «;nce  the  birth  of  our  city,  few  are  re- 
Biemhered.  t>ecau8e  so  few  have  given  to  the 


welfare  of  the  comniuiiity  in  a  way  that 
commands  our  undying  respect.  Albert  J. 
Carter,  Jr.,  Is  one  of  the  precious  few. 

He  gave  all  that  we  might  live.  In  that 
giving  of  the  fullness  of  hla  youth,  with  all 
Its  eager  hopes  and  dreams,  he  has  put  be- 
fore us  an  example  that  humbles  and  shames 
us.  In  the  secrecy  of  our  hearts  we  know 
how  little  we  have  given,  how  much  remains 
for  us  to  give  in  mind  and  spirit  and  devo- 
tion to  humanity,  so  that  we  may  win  a 
world  of  peace  and  security  and  progress 
for  all. 

In  the  confusion  of  life  we  are  apt  to  for- 
get our  goal.  Knowing  this,  we  gather  here 
today  to  dedicate  this  square  to  Albert  J. 
Carter,  Jr..  to  the  memory  of  his  courage, 
his  sincerity,  his  sacrifice.  He  was  the  great 
citizen,  which  each  of  us  might  become. 

Lest  we  forget,  we  meet  to  dedicate  this 
square  in  his  honor.  In  the  days  to  come, 
passing  here,  we  shall  be  reminded  of  him 
and  of  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  community 
and  our  Nation.  School  children,  seeing  his 
name  and  the  star  which  symbolizes  his  sac- 
rifice, will  stop  and  wonder  and  ask.  'Who 
was  Albert  J.  Carter.  Jr.?"  And  we  shall  take 
them  aside  and  tell  them  this. 

Like  you.  he  was  born  here.  In  South 
Lawrence  He  went  to  the  same  schools  as 
you  do.  He  played  the  same  games.  He 
grew  up.  wanting  the  same  chance  in  life 
which  would  be  lived  here  in  the  valley  of 
the  Merrimack.  The  outside  world  seemed 
very  far  away.  But  It  wasn't  as  far  away 
as  most  of  us  thought.  Great  Inventions, 
like  the  radio  and  the  airplane,  came  along 
end  boundary  lines  couldn't  stop  them. 
Even  the  oceans  were  no  longer  a  protec- 
tion between  our  Nation  and  other  nations. 
Evil  men  were  the  first  to  se^  how  these 
great  sifts  mlsht  be  used,  not  to  help  people 
but  to  enslave  them.  And  they  used  the 
radio  to  spread  falsehoods  and  fear,  to  divide 
and  weaken  people.  Great  fleets  of  air- 
planes were  assembled  and  they  dropped 
bombs  on  the  peace-lcving  nations  who  were 
unprepared.  The.=e  evil  men  won  victory 
Bfter  victory  and  the  world  was  in  darkness 
for  it  seemed  that  they  could  not  be  stopped 
and  soon  all  men  would  be  slaves,  as  they 
were  many  centuries  ago.  Then  these  evil 
men  i-truck  at  our  Nation,  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  talked  soft  words  of 
peace  And  our  country  was  in  danger  be- 
cause we  were  not  rendy  to  meet  this  attack. 
We  suCTered  defeat  after  defeat  while  we  tried 
desperately  to  arm  ourselves.  The  Nation 
called  on  Its  young  m'^n  for  help.  Alb?rt  J. 
Carter.  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond. 

Here.  In  Lawrence,  It  was  hard  to  realize 
that  a  deadly  war  was  going  on  many  miles 
away,  a  wa-  which  threatened  the  freedoms 
of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  Lawrence: 
a  war  which  would  demand  all  of  our 
strengtl  before  It  could  be  won.  For  the 
skies  over  Lawrence  were  clear,  the  people 
walked  the  streets  erect  and  without  fear, 
there  was  food  and  clothing  for  all,  and  no 
secret  police  hammered  on  our  doors  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  take  away  someone 
whom  we  would  never  see  or  hear  from 
again.  Children  played  in  the  streets  as 
they  always  have  In  peace-loving  A^merica 
where  we  have  never  seen  our  cities  de- 
stroyed or  our  citizens  killed.  We  had  no 
idea  how  much  a  small  bomb,  dropped  from 
the  sky,  cou'.d  destroy. 

Albert  J.  Carter  might  have  said:  "This  is 
no  concern  of  mine.  I  want  to  live  my  own 
life.  "  Or  he  might  have  said:  "ViTiy  should 
I  go  when  so  many  others  stay  at  home?" 
He  might  have,  as  any  other  young  man 
might  have,  but  he  didn't.  Though  he  steed 
on  the  threshold  of  life.  In  the  prime  cf  his 
youta  and  with  all  the  promise  of  life  before 
him.  he  knew  in  this  fateful  period,  that 
there  were  oiher  things  of  greater  Impor- 
tance. His  family,  his  friends,  his  neighbors, 
his  city,  and  his  Nation.  They  were  In  danger 
and  someone  must  save  them. 


As  Amert^ns.  we  have  enjoyed  more  liberty 
of  action  fhan  any  other  people  on  earth. 
It  is  doubly  dlCBcult  for  us  to  give  up  the 
free  ways  qf  peace  '  -  r  the  regimentation  of 
Trar.  But  t|ianks  to  our  homes,  our  churches, 
and  our  s<iiools,  there  is  deep  down  within 
us.  a  recognition  that  freedom  has  responsi- 
bilities as  ii»ell  as  rights.  It  Is  this  which  en- 
abled our  tnen  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
grim  di.scipiine  of  war. 

Albert  J  Carter.  Jr..  went  to  military  camps 
where  meri  must  learn  how  to  meet  force 
with  force,  i  He  knew  what  was  ahead  of  him. 
All  the  mjsery  and  pain  and  weariness  of 
combat.  I^  knew  the  price  which  would  have 
to  be  paid  because  cxir  Nation  was  asleep  to 
the  realities  of  this  world.  He  knew  it  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  some  to  save  the  many  at 
home.  His  prayer  was  that  we  might  learn 
and  remenlber  the  lesson  we  so  often  forget 
that  eternil  vigilance  Is  the  pr.ce  of  lilaerty. 
He  knew  tl  lat  all  the  love  and  tenderness  we 
profess  for  our  children  Is  a  mockery  If  we 
allow  thert  to  grow  up  in  a  world  which  de- 
mands thill  bloody  tribute  from  them.  For 
we  are  to  blame  if,  by  our  Indifference,  we 
ever  permit  aggressors  to  catch  us  napping 
again. 

In  1940  And  1941  it  was  too  late  to  repent 
of  our  ca  elessness  during  the  1920's  and 
the  1930's.  Our  backs  were  to  the  wail  and 
the  only  q  lestion  was  that  of  survival.  And 
so  the  crea  m  of  our  youth  went  into  the  cal- 
dron of  wa  r  to  save  us  from  our  mistakes. 

Albert  J.  Carter.  Jr..  was  one  of  those  who 
went  to  E  urope  to  fight  our  battle  there, 
before  the  enemy  could  fight  it  here.  He 
went  to  sive  the  homes  and  factories  of 
Lawrence  f  -om  destruction;  to  save  our  wom- 
en and  ch;  dren  from  the  death  and  mutila- 
tion, the  h  anger  and  fear  and  disease  which 
follow  in  t  le  wake  cf  war  from  thr  air. 
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carried  the  battle  to  the  enemy, 
the  b?aches  of  Normandy  and 
r     fighting,     brcke     through     the 
iftcations.      They    pushed    him 
the  rolling  hills  of  France.    But 
I  he  casualty  lists  told  us  the  price 
ing  for  our  victories.    They  could 
full  story  of  this  ordeal,  of  the 
rs  which  men  had  to  overcome, 
heat  and  the  bitter  cold  and 
sleeplessness  and   the  ear- 
of  the  rain  of  death  In  the 
cries  of  the  wounded, 
not  tell  the  story  of  unsung  hero- 
great  unselfishness   that   made 
rs.  of  the  dark  night  when  Ser- 
dlsreearding     his     personal 
forth  under  enemy  fire  to  come 
of   three   wounded    comrades. 
Im  the    throes    of    man  s    bitter 
qualities  were  born.    As  if  the 
stood  up  against  this  horror  and 
all  the  destrvctive  power  of 
so  Is  the  individual  man.  stand- 
wlth  a  courage  that  can  never  t>e 
md  tempering  that  courage  with 
quality  of  mercy.     War  is  hi  ge 
ng  but  the  unconquerable  spirit 
vidual   man   can   rise   above   this, 
will,  with  God's  help,  eliminate 
For  these  -qualities  in  man  are 
of  a  weary  world." 
ig   his  own   life.   Sergeant   Carter 
ave  the  lives  of  three  of  his  com- 
herolc  service  beyond  the  call  of 
i^erited  the  Bronze  Scar  Medal,  but 
live   to   receive   his   country's 
November  ?1.  1944.  26  years  after 
end  all  wars  was  terminated  on 
Day.    Sergeant    Carter    was   killed 
Mercy    and    courage    and    sclf- 
t^ese   he   laid   on   the   altar  of  his 
reedcm.    These,  we  reverence  to- 
s  gone,   but   in   spirit   he    is   still 
repilndlng  vs  of  the  duties  which  we, 
must    fulfill.      Through    us    and 
Qlust  do  to  be  worthy  of  him,  be  still 
ve  fall,  we  fall  him.  and  we  fall 
n  who  look  to  its  fur  leadership. 
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So  on  this  day  let  us  make  a  solemn  com- 
pact with  the  spirit  of  our  honored  dead. 
Let  each  of  us  work  and  pray  and  think  and 
feel,  in  every  way  we  know  how,  to  achieve 
a  realistic  and  permanent  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  In  a  democracy  like 
ours,  this  responsibility  is  ours.  In  this  we 
must  not.  cannot  fail.  This  and  this  alone 
can  Justify  the  sacrifice  which  Sergeant 
Carter  made  for  us. 

To  the  Lawrence  Post,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  In  charge  uf  this  dedication,  we  extend 
our  thanks.  They  are  performing  a  civic 
duty  In  keeping  ever  before  our  eyes  the 
memory  of  our  heroic  dead  that  we  may  be 
inspired,  by  their  example,  to  live  up  to  the 
Ideals  of  our  American  citlzensiup,  m  peace 
as  well  as  war. 

To  the  members  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and 
LaSalle  Clubs,  of  which  the  deceased  was  a 
member,  we  say:  "Tours  Is  a  Just  and  hon- 
orable pride,  for  you  have  been  associated 
with  one  who  lived  and  died  in  the  highest 
tradition   of   American   manhood." 

The  friend.s  and  relatives  and  neighbors 
have  memories  of  his  boyhood  and  his  youth. 
These  will  never  die.  At  unexpected  mo- 
ments, through  the  years,  they  will  come  to 
the  mind,  so  vivid  in  sight  and  sound  and 
movement,  as  to  warm  the  heart.  And  it  will 
seem  that  he  has  never  really  gone  from  us. 

To  his  father,  who  also  shares  in  the  per- 
petual honor  which  the  name  Albert  J.  Car- 
ter. Jr..  brings  to  this  square,  we  speak  the 
humble  gratitude  of  our  community.  For  It 
is  the  home  which  molds  the  child  into 
manhood.  And  it  is  from  such  homes  as 
these  that  the  men  and  women  were  devel- 
oped who  Went  forth  to  save  America.  In 
honoring  the  hero,  we  honor  the  parents. 
They,  like  he.  have  served  their  country  with 
unselfish  devotion. 

The  Lawrence  City  Council  has  decreed 
that  this  square,  at  the  intersection  of  An- 
dover  and  Newton  Streets,  shall  forevermore 
be  known  as  the  Albert  J.  Carter.  Jr.  Square 
in  tribute  to  one  who,  far  from  home, 
brought  credit  to  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  community.  Today  we  dedicate  this 
square  to  his  memory  and  enshrine  him  In 
our  heart.<<. 

As  the  requiem  notes  of  the  bugle  echo 
In  the  wind,  we  bow  our  heads  in  prayer. 
"Well  done,  thou  good  and  fnlthful  servant. 
Ycu  have  earned  a  hero's  rest.  May  we, 
your  feUow  Americans,  be  worthy  of  your 
Immortal  sacrifice  ' 


Requested  Termination  of  United  States 
Ambassadortk^)  to  the  Vatican 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MALCOLM  C.  TARYER 

OF  &£oaciA 
IN  -n^E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATTV'ES 

Wediicsday.  November  21. 1945 

Mr.  TAR\TR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Th»  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Dr. 
Louie  D  Newton,  pastor  of  the  Druid  Hills 
Baptist  Ciiurch.  Atlanta: 

"Whereas  the  statement  appearing  In 
Newsweek.  Cctobcr  29,  that  the  President  may 
soon  be  requested  by  Myron  C.  Taylor  to  re- 
lieve him  as  the  President's  representative  at 
the  Vatican  would  seem  to  indicate  that  our 
Government  is  expected  to  continue  its  Em- 
bassy at  the  Vatican,  without  approral  of  the 
Senate;  and 

"Whereas  the  only  Justification  President 
Roosevelt  ever  offered  for  his  appointment  of 


Mr.  Taylor  was  an  emergency  meastire  in  con- 
nection  with   the  war;    and 

"Whereas  the  war  is  now  ended;  and 

"Whereas  we  consider  the  app>olntment  cf 
Mr.  Taylor,  even  as  a  war  measure,  a  direct 
violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (see  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution): Therelore  be  it 

'Resolved  bj/  the  messengers  from  the  2^11 
churches  o;  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fourth  annual  session  of  the  Georgia  Baptist 
Contention,  meeting  at  Macon,  Ga..  thti 
NorrmbeT  13.  1945.  irith  a  total  membership 
of  566.231  persons.  That  we  do  most  earnestly 
and  respectfully  petition  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  to  immediately  terminate  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  call  home  the 
steadily  Increasing  staff  of  the  United  Sta.es 
Embassy  at  the  Vatican.  We  believe  that  sucli 
action  on  the  part  of  the  President  will  meet 
with  widespread  approval  and  relieve  our 
Nation  from  a  growing  discontent  with  a 
situation  which  complicates  our  foreign  rela- 
tions arKj  endangers  the  cherished  principle 
of  complete  separation  of  church  and  State — 
the  acknowledged  guaranty  of  religious  free- 
dom; be  It  further 

'Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
signed  by  the  officers  of  the  convention,  be 
forwarded  immediately  to  the  President  cf 
the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  from  Georgia." 

J.  C.  Wn-KiNsoif.  President. 
Jas.  L.  Clegc,  Secretary. 

NovtMBO   13.   1945. 


San  Francisco's  Postwar  Plans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  i.a^lNNER 

OF  CAirroiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  21,  1945 

Mr.  HAVENNER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
Rress  to  the  forthright,  intelligent  man- 
ner in  which  my  city  of  San  Francisco 
is  dealing  with  the  problems  of  postwar 
reconversion.  Under  the  leadership  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  one  of  the 
oldest  ano  most  influential  daily  news- 
papers in  California,  a  community  forum 
has  been  organized  to  study  the  post- 
war needs  of  northern  California  and  to 
recommend  a  program  of  community 
act. on  designed  to  solve  the  problems  of 
peace  in  that  great  area  of  western 
America.  Leaders  of  industry,  labor, 
government,  and  civic  activities  partici- 
pated in  this  forum,  and  joined  together 
in  many  days  of  shirt-sleeve  working  ses- 
sions to  formulate  their  recommenda- 
tions for  a  peacetime  program. 

When  the  program  was  completed  it 
was  presented  to  a  great  mass  meeting 
of  citizens  in  San  Francisco  Civic  Audi- 
torium, and  the  proposaLs  for  postwar 
pi  ogress  were  voted  upon,  item  by  item, 
by  secret  ballot  by  all  of  the  thousands 
of  people  who  attended  the  mass 
meeting. 

Subsequently  the  community  program 
was  reprinted  daily  in  the  Chronicle  in  a 
number  of  successive  issues,  and  all  citi- 
zens of  northern  Cahfornia  who  were  not 
able  to  attend  the  mass  meeting  were  in- 
vited to  express  their  opinions  txy  fHling 
In  printed  ballots  and  sending  them  to 
the  Chronicle. 


The  result  has  been  an  overwhelminR 
expression  of  popular  apprcrval  of  the 
Chronicle's  Community  Forum  program. 

Among  those  who  participated  in  the 
preparation  of  the  program  were  Dr. 
Henry  F.  Grady,  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
former  United  States  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  George  T.  Cameron,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Chronicle:  Harry  Bridges. 
California  CIO  director;  State  Senator 
Jolui  P.  Shelley,  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  American  Federation  of  Labor 
Council,  Harold  J  Boyd :  controller  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Franci.»;co,  Ray  B. 
Wi.ser;  pre.sident  of  the  California  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Robert  W.  Kenny; 
attorney  getieral  of  California,  Hartley 
C.  Crum;  attorney  at  law  and  formerly 
western  director  of  the  campaign  of 
Wendell  Willkie  for  President.  Francis  V. 
Keesling;  president  of  the  West  Coast 
Life  Insurance  Co..  Adrian  J.  Falk;  for- 
mer president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  prominent 
business  executive.  Wendell  Phillips; 
AFL  labor  council  official.  Paul  Heide. 
and  Mervyn  Rathlxjiner,  CIO  leaders, 
and  many  other  representative  citizens. 

For  many  decades  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  has  been  recognized  a.s  the 
leading  organ  of  the  Republican  Party  in 
northern  California. 

The  following  is  a  summaiT  of  the  rec- 
omzneadations  made  by  the  panels  of  the 
Chronicle  Community  Porura,  and  ap- 
proved by  popular  vote  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia citizens: 

P^NEI.    NO.     1.    MAN>CEMENT-UABOB   KELATIONS. 
XMCLUBINC    ACSICULTVRB 

1  Community  labor-managemrnt  councils 
should  be  established  to  develop  better  in- 
dustrial relations 

2.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  guaran- 
teeing the  right  of  workers  engaged  in  intra- 
state commerce  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively. 

3.  Use  of  arbitration,  mediation,  and  con- 
ciliation to  settle  IndutitrUl  disputes  should 
be  expanded. 

4.  All  union  contracts  should  provide  for 
settlement  of  questions  by  final  aixd  binding 
arbitration. 

5.  The  standard  of  living  can  only  he  im- 
proved by  over-ftll  increased  p-  ■  ity: 
therefore  this  factor  should  be  c  •  ci  in 
all  bargaining  and  arbitration  on  «age  i;isues. 

6.  The  Federal  Government  sliould  extend 
arbitration  facilities  to  those  mutually  agree- 
ing to  use  them  without  cort. 

7  Labor-management  groups  should  give 
further  study  to  the  machinery  and  tech- 
niques of  arbitration. 

8.  Any  law  which  would  make  arbitration 
romputeory  is  unanimously  opposed. 

9.  In  order  to  give  good,  permanent  Jobs  to 
veterans,  the  objectives  of  full  emploiTnent, 
should  be  supported. 

PilNEl.    NO.    2.   XTaSAM-BtnUL   BCLATIONS.    INCLt7I>- 
IMG    SUCH    PBOBLKMS    AS    BAT    ARXA.    NOUTHXaM 

cAuroajna,    btatk    amo    wijsterm    aticioNAL 

uNrrT 

1.  Pull  employment  at  relatively  hl'jh 
wages  is  necessary  in  order  to  create  a  mar- 
>;et  for  California's  farm  products. 

2.  Communication,  transportation,  mar- 
keting, hydroelectric  development,  and  other 
economic  proMems  can  be  solved  only  by  a 
r^ional-wide  approach  to  Stale  and  local 
trade  barriers. 

3.  San  PrancLKo  should  immediately  plan 
better  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  including  an  up-to-date 
wholesale  produce  market  and  a  direct  farm- 
er's market. 
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4  Social  stfcurlty  should  he  exiei.dea  to 
agricultural  v/orkers. 

5.  Farmers  should  diversify  operations  to 
put  farm  labor  on  a  year-round  employment 
baaU. 

6  Rural  houaing  should  be  developed  by 
private  enterprise  wherever  possible,  but 
Government  housing  agencies  should  be 
available  to  All  any  gaps 

7.  The  city  press  should  print  more  news 
about  agriculture,  mlmng.  forestry,  and 
tUhing. 

8.  The  minimum  wage  law  should  be  In- 
creased by  upward  of  50  percent. 

9.  Prlc°-support  measures  during  the  post- 
war readjustment  period  should  be  extended 
to  all  farm  products. 

10.  Farmers  should  pool  their  employment 
needs  to  stabilize  the  labor  living  In  their 
communities. 

11.  War-housing  facilities  should  be  moved 
to  farm  localities  where  needed  and  where 
practical. 

13  The  State  department  of  education 
should  extend  curricula  to  Include  basic  In- 
formation on  urban-rural  problems  and  re- 
lationships. 

13.  There  should  be  a  free  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  opinion  on  urban-rural  rela- 
tionships. Including  a  -egular  column  service 
lor  the  press. 

14.  Consideration  should  be  given  by  the 
legislature  to  improving  rural  roads. 

15.  City  residents  should  Join  with  the 
rural  in  a  program  of  preservation  of  Call- 
Iornla'8  natural  resources.  > 

16  There  Is  need  for  the  development  of 
new  Industries  that  can  be  carried  on  In  or 
close  to  the  agricultural  areas. 

17.  Urban  and  rural  communities  should 
exchange  speakers  In  other's  organization 
meetings. 

18  A  world  trade  center  for  San  Francisco 
shou'd  be  supported,  with  farmer,  labor,  and 
business  representatl"es  on  the  governing 
board  The  center  should  include  an  ex- 
panded livestock  pavilion. 

19.  All  groups — agriculture,  labor,  busi- 
ness— should  recognize  their  obligation  to 
consider  the  effect  of  their  acta  on  the  others' 
welfare. 

20.  The  Chronicle  Forum  should  be  con- 
tinued next  year,  with  conferences  to  be  held 
In  the  interim. 

PANEL  NO  3  CO\TtRNMENTAL  RELATIONS  WITH 
TNDTtSTRY  AND  LABOR.  INCLUDING  THE  ROLS 
I  '  ^NMENT  SHOULD  PI-AT  IN  MEETING  P03T- 
u  u;     PROBLZMS 

1.  Governmental  agencies  should  act  to 
whatever  extent  is  necessary  to  assure  equal- 
ity of  opportunity,  to  maintain  economic 
stability  and  to  stimulate  the  continuing 
Improvement  of  our  standard  of  living. 

a.  Rationing,  control  of  prices,  and  control 
of  wages  are  essential  to  avoid  further  in- 
flation during  transition  from  war  to  peace. 

3.  The  United  States  Employment  Serv.ce 
should  continue  as  a  national  agency  during 
the  transition,  but  there  should  be  no  con- 
trol over  the  free  migration  of  workers  across 
the  Nation. 

4.  Essential  public  works  should  be  carried 
on  regardless  of  the  employment  situation, 
and  since  private  enterprise  will  be  unable 
to  furnish  full  emplo>-ment  during  the  transi- 
tion period.  Government  should  also  plan 
public  works  to  at)sorb  some  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

5.  Surplus  plants  and  property  should  be 
disposed  of  promptly  without  handicapping 
competitive   industry. 

6  Government  should  provide  research  and 
service.  Including  sponsorship  of  loans,  to 
put  small  business  on  an  equal  footing  with 
large  corporate  business.  * 

7  Social  Insurance  should  be  strengthened 
and  extended  to  all  gainfully  employed 
workers. 

8  Old-age  beneflta  and  ur.employment  in- 
aurance  should  be  revised  and  increased  In 
Une  with  the  new  level  of  wages  and  prices. 


9  A  compulsory  health  Insurance  system 
should  be  added  to  the  present  Federal-State' 
provisions  for  social  Insurance. 

10.  Retirement  age  should  be  reduced  from 
65  to  60.  with  the  test  being  whether  any 
part-time  earnings  of  the  Individual  when 
8dc}ed  to  his  benefits,  exceed  the  amount  he 
would  receive  if  employed  full  time. 

P.\NEL    NO.    4.    mrSERVINC    THE    DEMOCRATIC 
WAY   OF  LIFE 

1.  The  Chronicle  Forum  should  continue 
panel  discussions  on  a  month-to-month 
basis. 

2.  All  Americans  should  stand  united 
again.st  native  Fascists  who  are  still  among 
us  with   their  •"divide  and  conquer"  efforts. 

3.  Federal,  State,  and  city  fair-employ- 
ment practice  agencies  shovhd  be  established 
as  quasi- judicial,  educational  bodies. 

4.  All  communities  should  train  their  po- 
lice officers  and  other  public  officials  in  the 
best  methods  of  fostering  understanding  and 
bettering  relations  among  all  citizens. 

5.  Methods  of  eliminating  segregation 
should  be  given  further  study,  since  dis- 
crimination In  housing  creates  serious  com- 
munity problems. 

6.  Cultural  education  and  vocational  train- 
ing In  our  schools  are  not  mutually  exclusive, 
but  are  mutually  necessary  to  our  democracy. 

7.  Vocational  training  should  be  made 
available  to  students,  to  war  adult  appren- 
tices in  industry,  and  to  employed  adults. 

8.  There  Is  a  need  for  more  adequate  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  In  rural  areas. 

9.  There  should  be  improved  methods  for 
the  recruitment,  selection,  and  maintenance 
of  school  teachers  on  the  basis  of  fitness  for 
teaching  without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex, 
or  creed. 

10.  Teaching  throughout  all  of  the  school 
system  should  b*"  unbiased  and  should  de- 
velop attitudes  of  mutual  understanding 
among  all  students. 

11.  There  should  be  more  scholarships  for 
students  of  ability  who  need  financial  aid. 

12.  All  community  groups  should  support 
the  use  by  veterans  of  State  and  Federal  aids 
for  educational  purposes. 

13.  Public-school  systems  should  be  adapted 
toward  solving  the  juvenile-delinquency 
problem  through  parental  schools,  close  co- 
operation between  parents  and  teachers,  and 
development  of  child -guidance  and  mental- 
hygiene  facilities. 

14.  Preschool  day-care  centers  and  nursery 
schools  for  the  children  of  mothers  who  must 
work  should  be  supported  by  public  funds, 
supplemented  by  parents"  payments. 

15.  The  parents  as  well  as  the  children 
should  be  educated  in  any  nursery-school 
program. 

16.  Adult-education  facilities  should  be  ex- 
panded. ' 

17.  The  public  libraries  should  take  a 
larger  share  In  both  adult  and  juvenile  edu- 
cation, should  receive  their  lull  share  of 
public  tax  moneys,  and  should  carry  on  con- 
structive programs  of  general  community 
activity. 

18.  In  order  to  obtain  adequate  housing, 
and  remove  all  blighted  areas.  780.000  homes 
mus«-  be  built  In  northern  California. 

19  Existing  temporary  war  housing  should 
be  eliminated  when  It  is  possible  to  provide 
decent  housing  for  the  present  occupants 
and  at  the  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

20.  The  objectives  of  the  Wagner-EUeiider 
bill  In  the  United  States  Senate—which  Is 
intended  to  aid  public  housing  programs — 
should  be  supported. 

21.  There  Is  need  for  an  extensive  health 
'educational  prqgram. 

22.  Hospitals  In  San  Francisco  are  crowded, 
old.  and  In  need  of  replacement. 

23.  San  Francisco  should  combine  many 
of  its  existing  clinical  and  hospital  facilities 
In  a  few   modern  structures. 

24.  Health  insurance  Is  needed  to  assiu"e  to 
every  person  of  California  the  opportunity 
for   comprehensive   medical   services   of   the 


highest  standard;  it  Is  therefore  necessary 
to  establish  »  contributory  medical  insurance 
plan  to  acc(^pllsh  this. 

25  Comrrtunity  resources  such  as  schools, 
parks,  chur<Jhes,  and  public  areas  should  be 
put  to  maximum  use  for  the  recreation  of 
th3  public. 

26  Long-range  recreational  programs 
should  be  \)lanned  on  a  community-wide 
basis,  in  alllcommunitles. 

27  It  Is  t<)  be  deprecated  that  certain  pub- 
lic officials  land  some  private  citizens  have 
made  it  imiossible  to  build  a  new  juvenlle- 
delinqucncythome  In  San  Francisco,  although 
bonds  were  approved  almost  a  year  ago. 
Action  snoUld  be  taken  at  once  to  end  the 
iuto'erable  conditions  that  now  prevail. 

PANEL   NO.    5t— WH.AT  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  CAN   DO 
TO  INVIGORATE  AND  BEAirFIFT  THE  REGION 

1.  The  mftny  existing  agencies  which  rep- 
resent the  Collective  thinking  of  business — 
chambers  Of  commerce,  better  business  bu- 
reau, area  pounclls,  and  so  on — should  be 
integrated. 

2.  A  research  center  should  be  established 
to  study  markets  and  manufacturing  oppor- 
tunities, establish  the  bay  ar-a  as  a  foreign 
trade  centef.  and  to  attract  risk  capital 

3.  Busings  leaders  of  the  future  should  act 
boldly  and  with  vision  adequate  to  match  the 
natural  beauty  and  geographical  advantages 
of  the  area] 

4.  Private  enterprise  should  do  everything 
possible  to  provide  a  maximum  of  employ- 
ment with  pnaximum  wages  and  at  the  same 
time,  whenever  possible,  reduce  consumer 
prices. 

5.  Small  I  business  for  veterans  and  war 
workers  should  be  stimulated  by  councils  of 
well-dispos#d  businessmen  In  each  commu- 
nity who  ^ill  lend  their  experience  and 
advice. 

6.  Western  capital  should  bid  for  and  oper- 
ate the  war  plants  at  Geneva  and  Fontana  to 
assure  wesjtern  manufacttirers  a  constant 
supply  of  steel  at  prices  competitive  with  the 
East. 

7.  A  world  trade  center  should  be  estab- 
lished In  S4n  Francisco,  centralizing  all  con- 
sulates, railroad  and  steamship  lines,  ex- 
porters, importers,  overseas  trade  oflQce,  and 
exhibit  spate. 

8.  The  iittmedlate  promotion  and  financing 
of  the  trade  center,  an  apparel  center,  and 
a  producer  icenter  Is  a  duty  of  private  enter- 
prise In  th^  region, 

9.  As  a  i|iinimum  requirement  to  remove 
transportation  bottlenecks  which  have  re- 
tarded thi^  area,  surface  streetcar  lines  on 
Market  Strfet  should  be  replaced  by  a  trunk 
subway,  tHere  should  be  more  automobile 
parking  spaces,  and  the  $20,000,000  airport 
bond  issue  Should  be  supported  and  endorsed. 

10.  The  tourist  Industry  in  California 
which  now  suffers  from  an  antiquated  Pull- 
man systen>  and  lack  of  competition  between 
carriers,  shjould  be  revived. 

11.  The  Advisory  committee  of  the  Chron- 
icle forum  ishould  be  continued  in  existence 
to  plan  forj  subsequent  forums. 
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I  OF 

HON.  WALT  HGRAN 

I  or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 


Wedtesday,  November  21. 1945 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  I  am  pleased  to  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Harrington  .cchool- 
news  section  of  the  Harrington  Citizen, 
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published  in  the  city  of  that  name  in  my 
district. 

This  editorial,  written  by  a  member  of 
the  high  school,  shows  a  fine,  clear  grasp 
of  the  basic  strength  of  our  Nation.  It 
follows : 

KDTTCATION     'N'     FOrWDA"noN8 

American  Educatlo:  '^  < '  r  prew  out  of  the 
First  World  War,  first  \.c.i.^  observed  In  1921. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  the  men  examined  In 
the  draft  were  Illiterate,  and  many  more  were 
foreign -bom  and  had  little  understanciing 
of  American  life.  Today,  we  have  almost  a 
parallel  situation.  The  need  for  public  en- 
Ughtcnment  concerning  education  is  urgent. 
The  United  States  failed  to  heed  the  lesaons 
the  last  war  taught  concerning  our  human 
resources.  America  cannot  afford  to  repeat 
that  tragic  mistake. 

Education  is  a  great  ptower  which  teaches 
men  how  to  control  the  forces  of  nature  and 
changes  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  man 
himself. 

Our  enemies  demonstrated  the  power  of 
education  for  destruction.  Hitler  built  bis 
whole  scheme  of  world  conquest  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  education  beginning  with  the  small- 
est child. 

On  every  hand  people  are  planning  for  the 
future.  Labor.  Industry,  business,  and  gov- 
ernment are  all  looking  ahead  But  our  plan 
for  the  future  will  fail  unless  these  people 
are  capable  of  carrying  them  out.  This  is 
why  we  must  provide  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  every  citizen  wherever  he  lives — 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color. 

We  must  find  and  develop  our  l)est  poten- 
tial leadership  for  there  la  no  substitute  for 
human  resources.  There  Is  no  short  cut  In 
the  development  of  men  and  women  fit  for 
the  free  world  of  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT  K  H^NK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  21,  1945 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Oconomowoc  En- 
terprise, Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  on  Novem- 
ber 15.  1945: 

A  pinc«  "ncKTr  on  atd  to  othcts 

Emotions  of  local  citizens  ran  the  gant- 
let from  amazement  and  revolt  to  chagrin 
and  dismay  upon  the  revelation  In  recently 
published  articles  that  the  CIO  and  AFL 
had  received  huge  sums  from  the  National 
War  Fund  (USO  and  allied  relief  agencies), 
the  American  Red  Cross,  and  community 
chests  In  large  cities  to  reimburse  the  unions 
for  expenses  in  aiding  the  service  agencies. 
In  the  case  cf  the  Red  Cress  the  amount  Is 
revested  as  $450,003  during  the  last  3  years. 

The  Information  which  has  Ijeen  published 
reveals  that  the  arrangement  was  known  to 
only  the  top  heads  of  the  unions  and.  In 
the  case  of  the  Red  Cross,  to  only  the  central 
committee  and  then  only  when  one  years 
$230,000  payment  was  revealed  for  the  first 
time  to  the  committee  members.  Protests 
and  a  split  in  its  ranits  resulted  but  because 
of  the  war  and  damage  to  the  «ar  effort  that 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  Its  revela- 
tion it  was  hushed  up  and  kept  secret.  How- 
ever, the  arrangement  still  continues  and  res- 
ignations and  public  airing  by  other  protest- 


ing central  committee  members  are  taking 
place  now  that  the  war  is  over. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  no  one  below 
the  national  heads  apparently  knew  of  the 
arrangement.  This  applies  to  regional  and 
local  Red  Cross  chapters.  National  War  Fund 
ofBces  and  workers  as  well  as  members  and 
locals  of  the  two  unions. 

Those  who  defend  the  arrangement  point 
out  that  it  brought  results  and  that  no 
fraud  was  involved.  That  may  l>e  tech- 
nically true  but  Is  basically  wrong.  The 
huge  funds  that  were  paid  the  unions  meant 
Just  that  much  less  for  hungry  human  be- 
ingt  for  whom  the  money  was  intended.  If 
it  was  right  to  pay  the  unions  for  services 
rendered,  »o  should  every  voluntary  worker 
be  paid.  If  such  work  now  carries  a  price 
ticket  In  this  country.  God  help  America. 
The  practice  should  be  stopped  at  once  and 
refunds  should  be  made  volimtarlly  by  the 
two  national  unions  who  collected  their  drag 
from  the  pennies  school  children  gave  and 
from  the  dollars,  representing  sacrifice,  from 
practically  every  American  home,  given  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  life  Itself  to  those 
less   fortunate. 

Let  It  t)e  understood  that  union  members 
and  workers  In  the  agencies  had  no  part  in 
the  deal.  Remember,  too,  the  wonderful 
work  was  carried  on.  The  point  is  that  all 
the  money  should  have  gone  for  the  purposes 
Intended.  The  trouble  Is  at  the  top  and 
those  responsible  should  be  eliminated  from 
their  leadership  which  they  have  shown  un- 
worthy of  holding. 

The  attitude  of  union  members  Is  probably 
reflected  by  the  expressions  of  Clalrborne  P. 
Spauldlng  who,  as  dele^te  of  local  695  of  the 
teamsters  union  (AFL) .  heads  the  local 
group.  He  described  the  arrangement.  If 
correctly  reported,  as  rotten  and  stated  he 
intended  to  bring  it  before  his  local  as  well 
as  Inquire  as  to  the  facts  and  the  disposal 
of  the  funds. 

Bald  Mr.  Spauldlng,  '"I  was  a  Red  Cross 
worker  and  solicited  funds  with  the  under- 
standing that  every  cent  went  to  the  purpose 
intended.  That  Is  what  the  money  was  for. 
I  am  going  to  find  out  about  It  "  It  has  been 
predicted  that  union  members  will  force  a 
correction  of  this  grab  done  behind  their 
backs  which  takes  the  money  they  themselves 
help  raise,  away  from  those  It  was  Intended 
to  aid.  Mr  Spauldlng  described  the  deal  as 
one  which  would  give  a  black  eye  to  the 
unions  whose  sole  purpose  is  properly  repre- 
senting the  Interests  of  worklngmen  In  their 
relations  with  their  employers.  This  reac- 
tion of  Mr.  Spauldlng  Is  as  expected  from  any 
American  citizen  whose  heart  places  his 
money  in  the  pot  for  the  relief  of  others  with- 
out thought  of  selfish  gain  or  reward.  In 
that  reaction  lies  the  correction  .wlhich  every- 
one hopes  will  be  the  Immediate  result  of  the 
now  published  arrangement. 

I/et  no  citizen  gain  a  wrong  prospectus  as 
the  result  of  the  revelation  of  this  hand-out 
of  fund?.  The  Red  Cross,  greatest  mother 
of  ail.  still  stands  In  cpctless  white  with  the 
pure  cross  of  red.  Her  errands  of  mercy  have 
been  faithfully  performed.  F*unds  handed 
out  for  expediency  at  the  top  make  the  work 
no  less  merciful.  The  Red  Cross  must  not  be 
hurt.  The  acts  of  a  few.  regardless  of  their 
logic  which  prompted  their  acts,  cannot 
stand  astride  the  Red  Cross  which  is  an  Instl- 
tutlo..  In  the  hearts  of  men.  far  above  and 
bigger  than  these  things  which  pass  In  the 
night.  That  the  correction  must  be  made 
stands  without  question,  but  the  Red  Cross 
wUl  go  on  In  its  greatness  We  would  have  It 
no  other  way.  And  the  correction  will  prob- 
ably be  brought  about  principally  by  the 
members  of  the  unions  whose  heads  made 
the  arrangements  as  their  protests  are  regis- 
tered in  no  uncertain  terms  in  their  national 
offices  and  as  these  same  men  Join  with  all 
cillBens  In  seeing  to  1  that  such  a  practice 
is  stopped  by  all  service  agencies — that  of 
paying  some  for  what  others  give — and  worst 
of  all,  under  the  hush-hush  system. 
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Mr.  REED  ul  Nt-w  Yujk  Mi  Speaker, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  not 
a  representative  of  the  people  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  Memlsers  of  Con- 
gress are.  He  l.*;  merely  a  ministerial  of- 
ficer, an  executive 

The  extravagant  claims  of  President 
Jackson  led  to  a  public  consideration  of 
that  question  and  in  reference  to  the 
claim  of  Jackson  that  he — the  Presi- 
dent— was  the  representative  of  the 
people.  Daniel  Webster  in  a  speech  made 
in  New  York  City  said. 

In  some  loose,  indefinite,  and  unkncrvi-n 
sense,  the  President  has  been  called  the 
representative  of  the  whole  American  people. 
He  has  called  himself  so  repeatedly,  and  been 
so  denominated  by  his  friends  a  thousand 
times.  Acts,  for  which  no  specific  authority 
has  been  found  either  In  the  Constitution  or 
the  laws,  have  been  Justified  on  the  ground 
that  the  President  is  the  representative  of 
the  whole  American  people  Certainly  this 
Is  not  constitutional  language. 

Certainly,  the  Constitution  nowhere  calls 
the  President  the  universal  representative  of 
the  people  The  constitutional  representa- 
tives of  the  people  are  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  exercising  powers  of  legis- 
lation. The  President  is  an  executive  ofBcer. 
appointed  in  a  particular  manner,  and 
clothed  with  prescribed  and  limited  powers. 

It  may  be  thought  to  be  of  no  great  conse- 
quence, that  the  President  sliould  call  him- 
self, or  that  others  should  call  him,  the  sols 
representative  of  the  people,  although  he  has 
no  such  appellation  or  character  in  the  Con-° 
stltutlon. 

But,  In  these  matters,  words  are  things.  If 
he  is  the  people"s  representative,  and  as  such 
may  exercise  power,  without  any  other  grant, 
what  is  the  limit  to  that  power?  When  the 
Constitution  expressly  created  re; 
tives.  as  Members  of  Congress,  it  r- , 
defines,  and  limiu  their  authority.  But  if 
the  executive  Chief  Magistrate  may  assume 
to  himself  another  character,  and  call  him- 
self the  representative  of  the  whole  people, 
what  is  to  limit  or  restrain  thl£  representa- 
tive power  In  his  handb''  j 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  21,  194S 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  given  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  wi.<;h  to  in-^ert  a  .«;ermon 
preached  by  Theodore  Ain.sworlh  Greene, 
D.  D..  at  a  union  service  of  thanksgiving 
in  the  First  Chuich  of  Christ.  New 
Britain.  Conn.,  on  Sunday,  August  19, 
1945: 

Thx  Price  or  "ViCToav  and  Pbacz 


At  the  end  of  a  long  war  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era — in  obedience  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  our  President — we  are  gathsred  in  this 
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old  New  England  meeting  bouse,  Christians 
ot  various  churches  and  denominations,  to 
th*nk  God  for  victory,  and  to  prepare  cur 
souls  for  the  tasks  of  peace. 

The  events  of  the  past  fortnight  have  been 
BO  momcntcus  and  surprising  that  none  of  us 
can  fully  take  them  In.  The  Invention  and 
use  of  the  atomic  bomb  against  the  Japanese. 
let  looM  by  our  Air  Force  on  the  cities  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  killing  hundreds  of 
thousands  and  reducing  steel  and  stone  to 
dust  and  vapor;  the  declaration  of  war 
•gilnst  Japan  by  our  ally.  Russia,  with  the 
subflequent  advance  of  her  armies  Into  Mnn- 
churla:  the  unconditional  surrender  of  Japan, 
or  last  Axis  enemy;  plus  the  acceptance  of 
her  surrender  bv  the  United  Nations — a  cere- 
mony to  be  cfBclally  consummated  soon  In 
Tokyo;  All  these  events  have  alternately 
stunned  us  and  elated  us.  No  man  living  to- 
day Is  wise  enough  to  speak  prophetically 
upon  the  tremendous  Issues  Involved  In  our 
present  victory  and  the  problems  cf  the  peace 
to  follow.  The  end  of  this  Second  World  War 
haa  arrived  surprisingly  soon.  We  did  not 
expect  It  so  quickly.  As  a  Nation  and  as  in- 
dividuals, therefore,  we  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  meet  the  consequent  changes  that  will 
Inevitably  follow  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

At  the  present  moment — even  after  2  days 
of  holiday  making  and  rejoicing — we  can 
hardly  master  our  emotions,  set  our  minds 
and  gear  our  wills  to  the  next  task,  that  of 
winning  that  Just  and  lasting  peace  which 
alone  can  justify  the  awful  price  which 
America  and  her  allies  have  paid  to  win  this 
final  victory.  We  are  not  so  overawed  and 
stunned,  however,  that  we  are  without  the 
capacity  to  speak  or  sing  or  pray. 

Therefore,  with  one  mind  and  heart,  we 
lift  our  voices  here  In  praise  and  eratitude  to 
Ood.  the  Creator  of  this  world  and  the  Ruler 
of  all  nations,  and  the  giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift.  In  deep  humility.  In  sincere 
contrition,  yet  In  genuine  thank-sglvlng.  we 
bow  our  heads  In  prayer.  Beneath  the  per- 
sistent .shadow  of  war  on  three  fronts,  we 
have  lived  and  labored  In  this  city  ever  since 
1939.  At  Ion?  last  that  shadow  has  been 
rolled  away  altogether.  The  battle  In  the 
Pacific  area  of  operations  Is  ended.  And  we 
have  every  right  to  gather  In  this  House  of 
Ood  ai?ain  to  let  Him  know  the  satisfaction 
that  Is  still  burning  in  our  hearts. 

And  the  prophet  Isaiah,  speahlng  to  his 
people  In  that  first  section  of  our  Scripture 
lesson,  puts  acceptable  words  of  thanksgiving 
onto  our  lips  today,  when  he  exclaims: 

"The  spirit  of  the  Lord  Ood  is  upon  me; 
because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
good  tidings  unto  the  meek;  He  hath  sent 
me  to  bind  up  the  brokenhearted;  to  pro- 
claim liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening 
of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound;  to  pro- 
claim the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God:  and  to 
comfort  all  that  mourn  " 

It  matters  not  one  whit  that  these  words 
were  written  2.700  years  ago.  for  these  words 
are  immortal.  Ai.d  they  express  in  spiritual 
terms  with  moral  meaning  the  divine  lesson 

of  such  an  hour  In  human  history  as  that 
throui^h  which  we  are  now  passing. 

What  is  n\ore.  that  second  section  of  our 
S-  ipture  lerstin.  taken  from  the  Book  of  the 
Acts,  reminds  us  not  only  of  the  price  which 
the  Apostles  paid  to  keep  our  Christian  faith 
alive  and  pass  It  on  to  us  Intact  but  also  of 
the  inv-'lculable  and  staggering  price  which 
we  and  c«ur  allii»s  have  paid  for  our  sins  of 
omission  and  neglect  ever  since  1931.  when 
the  Japanese  took  Manchuria  from  China 
and  let  loose  that  series  of  aggressive  wars, 
which  have  since  invnlverl  Africa.  Europe. 
Asia.  Australia,  and  • :  ••  .^: 'ericas  in  ever- 
Widening  waves  of  conflict  For.  In  the  words 
of  this  Roman  .'enturion.  captain  of  the 
Praetorian  gii.^  !  .vr.d  keeper  of  the  prisoner 
Paul  of  Tarsu  *■•  i:.  brought  face  to  fare 
•  *1.«v  with  the  cost  of  this  victory  and  rhe 
p:         A  the  peace,  whicn  has  been  p.uu  i    ; 


us  and  by  us.  and  must  continue  to  be  paid 
for  years  to  come. 

"With  a  great  sum— that  Ls,  price — ob- 
tained I  this  freedom." 

n 

What  are  we  to  think  of  this  final  victory 
for  which  so  many  lives  and  so  much  treas- 
ure has  been  sacrificed,  and  Into  which  we 
have  poured  the  woiks  of  our  hands  and  the 
hopes  cf  our  hearts?  How  shall  we  Interpret 
it  as  Christians  and  Americans?  Are  we  to 
thii-.k  of  this  final  victory  of  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers over  their  Axis  enemies  as  something 
won  by  accident?  As  a  piece  of  mere  good 
fortune?  As  Just  one  more  demonstration 
of  the  inevitability  of  victory  for  the  big 
battalions,  and  therefore  not  In  any  way  to 
be  associated  with  our  faith  In  Gcd? 

I  cannot  know  today  what  all  of  you  are 
thinking  about  this  last  of  three  long  con- 
tested victories,  won  in  slow  but  sure  suc- 
cession over  Italy.  Germany,  and  Japan.  I 
can  only  speak  my  own  mind  as  I  have  done 
before  from  this  pulpit  on  VE-day.  But  I 
say.  and  I  believe  It  with  all  my  heart  and 
mind  and  soul,  that  this  victory  is  not  Just 
another  tremendous  and  lucky  accident.  In- 
stead, It  Is  the  outcome  of  our  fighting  and 
that  of  all  the  nations  who  have  contributed 
In  any  way  to  the  winning  of  this  victory. 
What  Is  more,  our  fighting  Is  the  outcome 
of  our  faith.  If  we  may  not  thank  God — 
and  I.  for  one.  believe  that  we  may — then 
we  may  at  least  thank  ourselves.  And  in 
thanking  God.  we  know  that  we  are  thank- 
ing the  power  of  God  working  through  us  to 
win  the  right  to  build  after  this  last  victory 
an  ordered  world  and  a  Just  and  durable 
peace.  I  hold  that  It  was  Gods  power  that 
drive  us  Into  th;s  war  against  evil  forces, 
and  which  nerved  us  to  face  all  perils,  even 
defeat  Itself,  rather  than  to  yield  to  these 
evil  forces.  If  anyone  In  this  church  today 
hesitates  to  say  a  plain  "Thank  God  for  vic- 
tory. "  then  let  him  at  least  use  the  prayer 
of  Admiral  Nel.son  as  he  lay  dying  on  board 
his  flagship  Victory  In  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
As  his  sl^ht  grew  dimmer  and  he  felt  the  end 
approaching.  Nelson  asked  Hardy  to  kiss  him. 

"Now  I  am  satisfied."  he  said,  "Thank  God, 
I  have  done  my  duty." 

That  we  should  be  given  power  to  do  our 
duty,  when  we  set  out  to  fl?ht  this  Second 
Wor'd  War  after  the  dastardly  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  is  what  we  asked  of  God.  Very 
well.  then,  may  we  not  thank  God  now  for 
answering    that    prayer? 

Make  no  mistake  about  this  awful  business 
of  War  in  which  we  have  been  so  long  enga^jed 
In  the  far  eastern  area  of  operations.  Gcd 
does  not  make  wars.  Man  makes  war,  when 
and  as  and  because  he  sins  agr-inst  Ood  and 
his  neighbor  Jn  direct  disobedience  to  God's 
law  and  Gods  will.  But  Gcd  and  man  to- 
gether can  win  every  fight  against  evil  in  the 
long  run.  Therefore.  I  want  us — as 
Christians  and  as  Americans — to  come  out 
of  this  last  pha.se  of  our  long  struggle  with  a 
new  and  unshakable  kind  of  Christian  faith. 
We  cannot  put  tjTants  down,  nor  set  wrong 
things  right  by  any  lack  of  faith,  either  in 
God  or  m  ourselves.  When  this  war  was 
forced  upon  us  by  our  enemies,  we  had  faith 
to  believe  that  neither  God's  resources  nor 
man's  were  at  an  end.  We  had  faith  to 
believe  that  a  way  out  could  and  must  be 
found.  Yes.  And  it  was  found.  From  the 
destruction  of  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  defeats 
of  Bataan  and  Corregidor.  from  the  set-backs 
In  \frica  and  the  long-delayed  campaigns  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  through  all  the  hard- 
won  battles  of  the  Pacific,  taking  Island  after 
island  with  tremendous  losses — we  have  kept 
pressing  steadily  forward  in  the  faith  that 
this  war  must  be  won  for  keeps.  The 
Christian  way  out  of  trouble  Is  never  found 
by  fearing  and  worrying.  It  Is  always  found 
by  a  new  call  upon  God  for  power  to  work. 
to  think,  to  devise,  and  to  fight.     Therefore. 

*  ur  *>xp»^rlence8  in  this  Second  World 

w  „:    ^_,v    ei,.:t  ;.   out   of  those  past  defeats 


turned  at  tast  into  victory  with  the  help  of 
God  and  oLir  allies — let  us  take  to  ourselves 
new  hope,  fresh  resolve,  and  a  certain  amount 

of  good  ch^er  with  which  to  meet  the  dangers, 
difficulties,:  and  problems  that  still  He  ahead 
of  us  in  tie  winning  of  the  peace  to  follow 
victory.      ' 

When  W(  be^ln  to  count  the  cost  of  victory 
already  pa  d,  the  very  counting  causes  us  to 
stir  with  vonder  and  amazement.  The  full 
cost  In  llf<  and  treasure  for  all  the  nations — 
victors  an  1  vanquished— cannot  possibly  be 
counted  h  fre  and  now.  But  what  this  vic- 
tory has  c(!St  our  community  can  at  least  be 
indicated.  This  Industrial  city  has  done  Its 
bit  and  It  i  best  toward  the  winning  of  the 
victory  we  celebrate  today.  For  6  long  years, 
capital  anil  labor— yoked  together  under  di- 
rection fiom  government — have  kept  the 
wheels  of  "^dustry  In  constant  motion.  Nor 
is  this  all  ;hat  we  have  accomplished  on  the 
home  frci  t.  Bes'.de  producing  the  muni- 
tions of  war.  we  hav«»  helped  to  supply  the 
sinews  an(  the  balm  as  well.  We  have  met 
our  quotpk  in  seven  Victory  bond  sales,  in  , 
Red  Cross  par  fund  campal<yns.  and  In  United 
Service  Osfcanlzatlon  drives.  We  take  pride  ' 
in  this  racord  on  the  home  front,  where 
70000  clvBlans.  old  and  young,  have  been 
"standing  jbv  the  stuff."  But  nil  this  Is  only 
the  be'?:inring  of  the  price  that  has  been 
paid  for  victory  today. 

In  evcryjwar.  the  real  blows  must  be  struck, 
and  the  rtal  dangers  met.  and  the  real  suf- 
fering eniured  and  the  enemy  finally  de- 
feated on  jthe  far-flung  fields  oi  battle.  Ten 
thousand  roung  men  and  women — more  than 
12'..  perc)  nt  of  our  total  pcpulatlon — have 
enterpd  tlie  service  of  the  Nation  with  our 
armed  for:es  or  allied  orcanlzatlons.  They 
h2ve  train  rd  and  travrled  far  and  fast  Thev 
have  seen  service  on  nearly  every  distant  field 
of  battle  They  have  sailed  the  seven  seas. 
They  hav;  flown  around  the  world.  And 
now — praise  God — before  many  months  those 
who  are  s  111  whole  and  In  one  piece  will  be 
coming  ba  :k  to  rejoin  us  In  our  family  circles, 
to  encace  In  m.anufacturlno:  and  commerce, 
to  practice  the:r  chosen  professions,  to  con- 
tinue thr  Interrupted  years  of  education  and 
apprenticeship,  to  settle  down  and  marry  and 
to  taife  up  the  tasks  of  life  each  according  to 
his  or  her  ambition  or  capacity.  And — as  we 
gather  hei  e  today — we  thank  God  for  all  these 
Individual  contributions  made  by  cur  sons 
and  daug  iters  to  the  common  cause  of  the 
Allies. 

Alas,  however,  not  all  of  these  10  000  will  be 
coming  bj  ck  to  walk  cur  streets,  to  work  In 
our  factor.es.  and  to  grace  our  homes.  With 
profound  er pcct  for  all  those  who  have  paid 
that  last  full  measure  of  devotion  making 
possible  tiis  final  victory,  and  with  sympa- 
thy and  I  rayers  for  their  bereaved  families, 
we  wou'i  note  here  those  240  gold  stars  on 
the  city's  rtonor  roll.  All  these  men  were  ei- 
ther killo  I  in  action  or  died  of  wounds  or 
disease  In  the  service  of  this  Nation.  Six 
others  are  still  prisoners  of  war.  And  20  more 
are  rep^^rljed  missing.  In  addition — though 
the  full  dumber  is  not  yet  known — several 
hundred  have  been  wounded  in  combat.  And 
the  casualty  lists  are  not  even  yet  complete. 

I  speakjfor  all  of  you,  when  I  say  that  we 
honor  thase  our  dead  and  wotinded  In  this 
union  serfice.  Humbly  we  pray  God  to  make 
us  worthy"  now  of  their  sacrifice  for  us.  We 
remember  them  and  their  gallant  conduct. 
We  salutei  them  for  their  courage  and  obedi- 
ence to  tUe  call  of  duty.  We  shall  never  for- 
get those,  whom  we  ourselves  have  known. 
In  the  language  of  the  Bible,  we  can  say  of 
them  nov*: 

"The  rl|hteous  shall  be  had  In  everlasting 
remembrarice.  The  memorial  of  virtue  Is  im- 
mortal because  it  Is  known  with  God  and 
with  men.  When  It  Is  present,  men  take  ex- 
ample of  It;  and  when  it  is  gone,  they 
desire  It" 

As  we  think  of  those  that  have  fallen,  we 
shall  associate  them  always  in  memory  with 
these  words  of  our  Saviour: 


A.")  (J  10 
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"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this:  that 
a  man  shall  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  point  out  here  that 
by  their  sacrifices  ourselves,  our  homes,  our 
institutions,  everything  we  still  p>ossess  and 
all  we  still  hope  to  do  and  to  be — all  these, 
plus  this  final  victxjry.  have  been  bought  at 
a  tremendous  price,  an  Incalculable  price, 
paid  both  by  the  fallen  and  those  who  will 
soon  return  to  us.  How  deeply  the  sights 
and  sounds,  the  scenes  and  odors,  the  brutaJ- 
Ity  and  boredom  and  ennui  of  total  war  and 
military  life  have  touched  their  minds  or 
scarred  their  souls,  only  God  and  time  can 
tell  us.  All  we  can  do  now  Is  to  wait  pa- 
tiently until  they  can  come  home.  But  when 
they  get  here  we  must  deal  with  them  kindly 
and  understandlngly.  Many  of  them  went 
away  boys.  But  they  will  come  back  men — 
men  disciplined,  developed,  sobered  by  the 
experience  of  danger  and  the  routine  dis- 
cipline and  regimentation  of  living  all  to- 
gether for  a  common  purpose.  They  wlU 
come  home  with  their  dreams  of  what  Amer- 
ica ought  to  be.  They  will  bring  back 
trophies  of  battle  and  souvenirs  of  foreign 
lands.  And  we  must  listen  when  and  as  they 
may  want  to  talk.  But  we  must  not  press 
them  when  they  desire  to  be  silent.  We 
must  exercise  Imagination  and  tact  and  pa- 
tience to  help  them  first  to  reveal  and  then 
to  fulfill  the  alms  and  Ideals  of  their  hearts. 
The  peace  and  security  of  home  will  be 
doubly  precious  to  them  from  now  on,  for 
It  has  been  dearly  bought,  and  they  them- 
selves have  helped  to  pay  that  price.  There- 
fore, you  and  I  may  well  kneel  down  by  our 
beds  at  home  tonight  and  pray  to  God  that 
these,  our  sons  and  daughters,  may  never  be 
disappointed  In  us,  their  parents,  nor  in  the 
homes  and  institutions  which  they  fought  to 
keep  safe  and  unharmed  by  the  distant 
enemy. 

In  his  proclamation  setting  apart  this 
particular  Sunday  as  a  day  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving.  President  Truman  calls  our 
attention  to  the  end  of  a  cruel  war,  but  he 
does  not  stop  there.  Rightly,  he  goes  on 
to  point  out  that : 

"This  Is  the  end  of  the  grandiose  schemes 
of  the  dictators  to  enslave  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  to  destroy  their  civilization,  and  to 
Institute  a  new  era  of  darkness  and  degrada- 
tion. This  day  is  a  new  beginning  In  the 
history  of  freedom  on  this  earth." 

Well,  I  believe  that  last-quoted  sentence  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  thought  in  Pres- 
ident Truman's  proclamation.  I  refer  here 
to  that  last  line: 

"This  day  is  a  pew  beginning  In  the  history 
of  freedom  on  this  earth." 

If  you  and  I  can  only  see  it  so,  and  believe 
It,  and  live  and  labor  henceforth  In  the 
light  of  that  new  day.  there  Is  no  telling  what 
benefits  may  yet  be  derived  from  this  world's 
recent  trial  and  turmoil.  And  President 
Truman  goes  on  to  add: 

"Let  us  give  thanks  to  God.  and  remember 
that  we  have  now  dedicated  ourselves  to  fol- 
low in  His  ways  to  a  lasting  and  Just  peace 
and  to  a  better  world." 

And  I  say,  "Amen,  so  be  It."    Let  us  do 

exactly  that  today  and  pledge  ourselves  to 
follow  through  with  the  pursuit  of  peace, 
come  what  may  and  cost  what  it  will.  For  to 
thank  God  here  and  now,  and  then  to  go  on 
willingly,  cheerfully,  freely,  and  sacrificially 
paying  the  price  required  of  us  to  win  the 
peace  as  we  have  won  the  war.  that  Is  our 
present  duty  as  Christians  and  Americans. 

Liberty,  unity,  and  peace — in  all  our  na- 
tlonad  and  international  relations — these  are 
the  triple  goals  for  which  we  must  now  work 
and  plan  and  sacrifice  henceforth.  Liberty 
and  unity  come  only  to  those  who  have 
learned  to  know  and  to  trust  the  right  to  be 
free.  And  peace  comes  only  to  those  wha 
have  discovered  and  accepted  for  themselvea 
the  disciplines  of  Christian  liberty.  So  long 
as  there  are  those  within  a  social  or  political 
group   who  believe  in  freedota  for  themselves 


or  their  class  alone,  social  and  political  co- 
hesion is  a  fraud.  So  long  as  there  are  na- 
tions in  this  world  who  believe  in  liberty 
only  for  themselves  and  for  their  fellow 
nationals,  the  Idea  of  world  unity  Is  chimeri- 
cal. To  talk  about  It  deceives  nobcxly  except 
those  persons  encrusted  in  the  pride  of  race 
or  class,  a  condition  as  hopeless  today  as  It 
is  ancient  and  outworn.  We  can  talk  and 
plan  for  a  united  world  today  only  after  we 
have  conceded  the  right  to  freedom  to  every- 
body everywhere. 

When  the  captain  of  the  Praetorian  Guard, 
who  held  Paul  prisoner  in  our  Scripttore  les- 
son, boasted  that  he  had  bought  his  freedom 
"with  a  great  price."  the  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ — his  prisoner — reminded  his  Jailer 
that  he — ^Paul — was  "born  free."  Well — 
pia:se  God— you  and  I  were  "bom  free"  also. 
And  our  precious  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  teaches  us  tcday  that  beyond 
and  above  all  the  experience  of  freedom  as 
an  accident  of  birth  is  the  concept  of  free- 
dom as  the  endowment  of  every  human  soul, 
as  the  very  essence  of  the  spirit  of  God  latent 
in  every  man.  Let  me  remind  you  that  thia 
Idea  was  but  a  feeble  Infant,  when  It  flrst 
saw  the  light  of  day  In  Philadelphia  In  1776. 
But  It  has  grown  to  be  a  giant  now.  And 
still — as  Christians — we  need  to  be  reminded 
again  and  yet  again  on  this  day  of  national 
thanksgiving  for  final  victory  that  this  car- 
dinal tenet  of  our  democratic  faith  came  to 
us  from  the  reservoir  «f  our  religious  heri- 
tage. In  fact  it  was  taken  straight  out  of 
the  New  Testament: 

"Know  ye  not  that  One  is  your  Father,  even 
God.  and  that  all  ye  are  brettiren?" 

To  forget  this  now  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  is  to  invite  confusion  again.  To 
deny  thlc  is  to  repudiate  our  faith  in  the 
Christian  God  and  in  our  American  ideal. 
To  treat  it  casually  or  as  a  matter  to  play 
with  Is  to  cast  away  our  spiritual  estate, 
to  let  go  our  precious  heritage.  For  it  la  to 
the  preservation  and  extension  of  nothing 
less  than  this  that  we  have  conunltted  our- 
selves as  Americans  in  adopting  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations. 

This  is  the  time  for  us  as  Christians  and 
Americans  to  venture  beyond  the  mood  of 
caution  and  to  exercise  the  aggressive  qual- 
ity of  faith,  faith  in  God's  way,  faith  in  de- 
mocracy's way.  If  you  and  I  and  all  men — 
in  these  days  of  atomic  bombs  and  world - 
encircling  airplanes— ere  ever  to  be  freed 
from  our  fears  by  learning  how  to  live  to- 
gether In  peace,  we  had  better  begin  now, 
for  we  cannot  delay  action  In  that  direction 
until  perfect  certainty  Is  won. 

m 

The  mystery,  the  wonder,  the  potential 
possibility  of  this  hour  In  human  history 
confronts  us  all.     As  Moses  stood  before  the 

burning  bush  and  heard  the  voice  of  God 

saying  unto  him: 

"Put  off  the  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for 
the.  place  whereon  thou  standest  Is  holy 
ground,"  so  we  may  be  silent  and  hear  God 
speaking  to  us  and  to  our  world  today.  The 
realization  of  the  victory  of  right  over  might 

in  the  spirit  of  man  convinces  us.  The  newly 
aroused  feelings  of  sympathy  and  tolerance 
sweeping  over  a  suffering  world  strengthen 
our  faith  in  the  Christian  God  of  Love. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  us  are  still  afraid 
to  commit  ourselves,  our  Nation  and  our 
manner  of  living  to  the  way  of  Christ,  which 
teaches  that  all  men  are  the  sons  of  God.  and 
therefore  free  and  equal.  Well,  if  such 
there  t)e.  let  me  once  more  remind  you.  as 
I  try  frequently  to  remind  myself,  that  the 
winning  of  this  war  and  the  winning  of 
whatever  peace  may  follow  has  been  secured 
for  us  at  an  inestimable  price  on  the  bloody 
scenes  of  battle,  and  In  the  conference  hails 
at  the  Golden  Gate  In  San  Francisco. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  price  that 
has  been  paid.  Ah!  No!  The  only  ques- 
tion left  for  you  and  mc  today  la  this: 


Will  we  Join  with  this  great  army  ol  me 
world's  redeemers? 

Will  we  go  on  now  to  pay  the  price  of 
peace  as  well  as  victory? 

Will  we  follow  In  the  train  of  those  who 
are  to  be  known  someday  as  the  sous  of 
God  Ijecause  they  are  the  peacemakera  of 
this  world? 

Will  we  follow  in  their  train?     ( 

Or  will  we.  as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation, 
go  our  own  perverted,  selfish,  futile  way  to 
death  and  Hell  alone? 

PEATn 

"Almighty  God.  ruler  of  all  men  and  na- 
tions, we  pralseThee  lor  the  comfort  and  as- 
surance that  comes  to  us  In  this  service  of 
Thanksgiving  for  the  victory  that  has  been 
won.  But  we  pray  likewise  and  With  equal 
sincerity  and  intensity  that  Thou  wouldst 
give  us  wisdom  and  fortitude,  courage,  and 
strength,  power  and  p>ersiBtence  cheerfully  to 
continue  our  service  and  sacrifice  for  the 
bringing  In  of  Thy  kingdom  upon  earth,  and 
for  the  building  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
among  all  nations,  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.     Amen." 


'Not  Unduly  Lxacticg     About    Rciugees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

!')^    CAFE  BOOTHE  LITE 

Of    CONNECTKUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVEa 

Wednesday.  Noi'>ember  21.  1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ye.-iterday  I 
noted  the  heartbreaks,  misery,  arid  suf- 
fering occasioned  by  American  policy  in 
regard  to  displaced  persons  irom  the 
Soviet  Union.  ; 

I  would  like  to  add  a  few  more  words 
on  the  subject  of  the  Ukrainian  refugees. 
Ukrainians,  who  have  no  government 
recognized  by  any  of  the  powers,  are  In 
particularly  a  tragic  case  as  they  are 
claimed  as  Soviet  nationals  since  the  in- 
clusion of  all  Ukrainian  territory  by  the 
Moscow  Government. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  Ukrainian 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  repatriation 
to  the  Soviet  Union : 

raOM  A  LTlTm  WRITTTN  by  a  former  UKKAINIAN 
MEMBER  AND  DETUTT  SPEAKXR  OP  PBEWAR 
POLJSH    PARI.IAMEMT 

AucssuRC,  Germany,  July  16.  1945. 
According  to  approximate  estimate  there 
are  about  250.000  Ulcralnian  refugees  under 
the  Anjelo-American  occupation  In  western 
Germany.  Among  them  are  highly  qualified 
intellectuals:  engineers,  architects.  Judges, 
lawyers,  teachers,  and  clergymen;  there  are 
also  merchants.  Journalists,  editors,  and  even 
printers.  All  of  them,  voluntarily  or  other- 
wise, fled  as  far  as  possible  away  from  the 
Soviet  regime.  BAany  of  them  have  already 
experienced  life  under  the  Communist  rule. 

•  •  •  Besides  these  250.000  there  are 
many  thousands  of  laborers  and  farmers. 

The    repatriation    is    now    In    full    swing. 

•  •  •  These  people  should  be  saved  at  all 
costs.  If  Bolsheviks  get  hold  of  them,  they 
wUl   destroy   at   least   90   percent   of   them. 

•  •  •  The  American  poUcy  relative  to  re- 
patriation is  not  clear,  and  Is  being  differ- 
ently interpreted  In  different  localities. 
Theoretically  all  refugees  from  the  east  ter- 
ritories, under  the  Soviet  rule  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 3.  1939,  are  subject  to  forced  repatri- 
ation, while  all  former  Polish  citizens  have 
right  to  choose  whcttier  they  wish  to  go  back. 
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or  not  But  In  practice  this  policy  Is  not 
adhered  to  aa  U  shown  by  the  following  Inci- 
dent: At  Kaufbeurln.  Bavaria,  the  Bolsheviks, 
with  the  aaslstance  of  the  American  authorl- 
tlea.  arrested  all  members  of  the  Ukrainian 
aid  committee.  They  kidnapped  the  presi- 
dent of  this  committee.  Mr.  Fedoryshyn.  and 
we  cannot  locate  him.  Imagine  the  Bolshe- 
viks permitting  the  American  authorities  to 
arrest  people  living  under  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation! A  most  significant  and  characteris- 
tic feature  of  this  incident  la  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Fedoryshyn  came  from  the  western 
Ukraine  and  Is  therefore  a  Polish  citizen. 

rCOM  A  tBCENT  LETTTB  TO  AMERICA.  TRIWXEKLT 
FtTK-ISHED  BT  PROVIOrNCE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
UKRAINIAN  CATHOMCS  OF  AMERICA.  WRriTEN 
tT    A    UKRAINIAN    JOl7aNALIST   AND    /  tTTHOR 

Frankfurt-on-Main. 

This  forced  repatriation  is  a  tragedy.  Re- 
cently, a  Soviet  ofQcer.  Colonel  Davldov.  ar- 
rived With  about  60  officers  and  officials  at 
Frankfurt-on-Maln.  General  Elsenhower's 
capital.  Officially  he  came  to  aid  the  people 
to  return  to  their  country.  Actually,  how- 
ever. It  turned  out  differently.  Having  flist 
obtained  lists  of  the  refUKces.  drawn  up  by 
local  American  authorities.  Davidovs  NKVD 
HKents  swept  through  the  American  occupa- 
tion xone  'collecting  our  own"  people  forci- 
bly, often  with  American  help.  People,  who 
for  6  years  stiffcred  In  German  slavery,  got 
married  and  places  to  live  In — now  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  themselves,  fleeing 
from  ce    to    another,    confused    and 

terror- 

For  example.  In  Bad  Kreuznach,  where 
there  Is  a  large  Ukranlan  camp^  Soviet  offi- 
cers entered  the  camp  headquarters,  arrested 
Its  personnel,  thrust  them  into  an  adjoining 
room,  and  taking  possession  of  the  place  they 
■elzed  everyone  coming  In  and  locked  them 
up  In  the  adjolnlni?  room.  In  this  manner 
they  caught  atiout  30  persons.  Including  Pro- 
fessor Prykhodko.  Then  they  packed  them 
Into  Soviet  trucks  and  began  to  drive  away. 
Beclde  himself  with  despair.  Professor  Pryk- 
hodko started  to  shout  (or  help.  As  luck 
would  have  It.  an  American  officer  of  Ukrain- 
ian extraction  happened  to  pass  by  Just  then. 
He  stopped  the  trucks  and  upon  learning 
who  was  In  them  called  out  the  guards  and 
liberated  the  refugees.  The  Sovleu  were 
tak«Q  to  the  American  headquarters  and  after 
being  interfogated  were  permitted  to  go  free. 

Among  those  held  by  the  Soviets  Is  Bishop 
PUton  from  Ukraine.  His  Illness  prevents 
the  Soviets  from  taking  him  away. 

At  a  gatheriig  of  our  refugees  in  Leipzig, 
which  a  Soviet  official  was  haranguing  In  an 
attempt  to  persuade  them  to  return  to  Soviet 
rule,  an  old  man  with  an  ax  In  his  hand 
mounted  the  speaker's  platform  and  extend- 
ing to  the  Soviet  officer  the  ax.  said:  "Here  Is 
my  ax.  and  here  Is  my  head.  Chop  It  off,  but 
I  von  t  go  back  '  An  American  officer  wlt- 
n eased  this  scene  and  upon  learning  what  the 
old  man  had  said,  promptly  ordered  the  Soviet 
olBclals  to  leave. 

Ii  should  be  noted  here  that  In  mnny  cases 
American  officers  defend  those  who  refuse  to 
return  to  their  dotsm  under  the  Soviets,  and 
for  this  they  deserve  prals?.  After  having 
helped  to  destroy  the  Niizl  and  Fascist  hydra. 
It  Is  difficult  for  them  to  reconcile  their  demo- 
cratic sentiments  with  one  of  the  most  terri- 
ble dictatorships  In  world  history— the  Soviet 
dictatorship. 

We  realize  the  American  situation  here. 
It  Is  hard  for  Americans  here  to  reconcile 
with  logic  the  fact  that  people  whom  they 
would  help  to  return  to  their  homeland  re- 
fuse to  return  to  It.  The  trouble  Is  that 
America  ha^  n  fniilty  conception  of  the  Soviet 
laud     Onl  who  lived  there  know  from 

patnlui    ex;  «•    what    It    means    to    live 

there.  So  it  to  no  wonder  that  at  a  gather- 
Ins  of  relugMS  being  harangued  by  u  Soviet 


agitator  some  old  man  got  up  and  cried: 
"You  came  here  to  persuade  us  to  return  to 
our  homeland?  Whoever  heard  of  a  country 
being  forced  to  send  agitators  to  persuade  Its 
people  to  return  to  It?  Do  you  think  that 
we  do  not  love  our  native  land?  When  it 
becomes  as  It  should  be.  we  shall  be  glad 
even  to  crawl  on  our  knees  to  It  and  with  our 
last  bit  of  strength.    Do  you  understand?" 

With  these  words  this  simple  peasant  made 
clear  why  Russian  Ukrainians.  Poles.  Es- 
tonians. Latvians.  Lithuanians,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  millions  of  them,  refuse  to  return 
to  their  homeland.  We  feel  sorry  here  that 
this  matter  Is  not  clear,  however,  in  America, 
to  which  we  are  very  grateful  for  having 
destroyed  Hitler  and  which  waged  this  war 
for  the  rights  of  man,  for  freedom,  peace,  and 
happiness  on  this  world. 

FROM  a  letter  to  THE  NARODNA  VOLYA  WEEKLY 
OF  THE  UKRAINIAN  WORKINCMEN'S  ASSOCIA- 
TION. WRITTEN  BY  PFC  DMYTRO  STAROSCHAK, 
MEMBER  OF  THE  EOARO  OF  ADVISERS  OF  THAT 
ORGANIZATION 

Perhaps  the  Ukrainians  in  America  are  not 
very  aware  of  the  tragic  plight  of  our  people 
here  In  Germany  now. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  thou- 
sands Of  Ukrainians  and  talking  with  hun- 
dreds of  them.  I  am  convinced  that  not  all 
of  them  want  to  return  beneath  Soviet  rule. 
On  the  contrary  they  greatly  fear  that  If  they 
do  return  "Father  Stalin"  will  reward  them 
either  by  banishing  them  into  Siberia  or  by 
slaughtering  them  like  animals.  HniUng 
from  Gallcla.  as  well  as  from  eastern 
Ukraine,  these  Ukrainians  existed  from  2  to 
25  years  under  Soviet  rule  and  want  no  more 
of  that  "paradise." 

When  I  Informed  them  that  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Ukrainian  people  in  America  Is 
well  disposed  and  loyal  to  the  Soviets,  they 
replied.  "Let  those  people  go  and  live  in  the 
Soviet  Union  for  1  or  2  months,  and  If  they 
manape  to  escape  from  that  Soviet  para- 
dise' then  they'll  surely  be  rid  of  their  pro- 
Sovlet  sickness." 

Agents  of  the  Soviet  secret  police  (NKVD) 
swarm  all  over  Germany.  Sometimes  they 
abduct  person.s  at  night.  Why  do  they  at- 
tempt to  force  people  to  return  to  their 
homeland?  The  answer  Is  clear.  They 
know  that  as  long  as  these  people  remain 
free  they  will  continue  to  talk  and  write 
what  they  experienced  and  witnessed  In  the 
"Soviet  paradise"  In  this  manner  the  world 
win  soon  learn  that  the  Communist  dicta- 
torship In  the  Soviet  Union  Is  terrible.  That 
Is  why  the  Red  agents  want  to  return  these 
p?ople  to   'Tather  Stalin." 

I  am  not  certain  concerning  the  number 
of  «ur  Ukrainians  In  Germany,  but  accord- 
ing to  available  Information  there  are  more 
than  a  million  of  them. 

The  Ukrainians  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  ought  to  Interest  themselves  in  the 
plight  of  these  refugees  and  save  them,  else 
they  win  perish. 

This  Is  no  phantasy.  The  Soviets-  w»re 
trying  to  persuade  America  to  return  to  the 
Soviets  all  those  who  were  under  Sov.et  c.ire 
before  1939.  Rumors  are  going  around  that 
the  Reds  are  demanding  that  even  those  who 
were  under  the  Soviets  before  1942  be  re- 
turned, too.  You  can  see  now  how  "Father 
Stnlm  '  takes  care  of  his  children. 

I  anticipate  that  our  Ukrainian  Commu- 
nists in  America  will  Immediately  say  that. 
"The.se  people  are  Fascists,  and  that  Is  why 
they  don't  want  to  go  back  to  Soviet  rule." 
To  call  them  Fascists  Is  mere  nonsense  and 
a  bluff. 

I  personally  spoke  with  many  of  them. 
Among  them  are  Intellectuals,  professors, 
teacheis,  students,  tradesmen,  and  even  most 
backward  peasants.  All  of  them  refuse  to 
return  to  the  Soviets  and  all  of  them  suffer 
from  Soviet  Inhuman  economic  and  political 
persecution. 


They  told  me  that  if  the  time  arrives  when 
they  will  be  comi>elled  to  return  they  will 
slay  their  families  and  commit  suicide,  or 
let  themstlves  be  killed  by  their  captors, 
rather  thaii  return  to  Soviet  rule. 

I  am  cel-taln  that  If  our  Communists  in 
America  aid  Canada  had  an  opportunity  of 
talking  with  these  refugees  who  lead  a  gipsy- 
like  pxistetce  n  Germany  they  would  realize 
that  what  the  Soviets  tell  the  world  Is  entire- 
ly different  from  what  Is  actually  happening 
In  the  Soi^iet  Union. 

Why  do!  I  write  this?  There  Is  but  one 
answer.  These  refugees  need  immediate  help. 
A  month  <|r  two  hence  may  be  too  late.  The 
Ukrainian!  people  have  no  communal  Ufa 
here,  but  pock  together  wherever  they  can 
to  save  th^emselves.  Irrespective  of  their  re- 
ligious ori  political  differences.  The  Uk- 
ranlans  ln|  America  and  Canada  ought  to  or- 
gan ze  hel|)  to  save  their  kinsmen  here  from 
extinction^  Time  Is  costly,  do  It  now.  for 
tomorrow  tvill  be  too  late. 

FROM  A  PliRSONAL  LETTER  ADDRESSED  TO  THB 
CHANCEL  -OR  OF  THE  UKRAINIAN  CREEK  CATH- 
OLIC oio:esi  or  the  u.  s.  a.,  Philadelphia, 

PA. 

DiZH  .  (Nkax  Coblenz)  .  Germany. 

September  11.  1945. 

Shccklni  events  are  taking  place  here. 
Soviet  offlfers  enter  camps  In  the  American 
zone  whlc|i  contain  Ukralniam.  and  demand 
that  they  be  repatriated.  News  of  their  ar- 
rival stirs  I  alarm  and  terror.  Some  attempt 
to  hide.  While  others  step  forward  Ixjldly 
and  announce  their  determination  not  to 
return  to  Inelr  "country"  because  they  know 
death  awajt:  them  there,  either  by  execution 
or  by  baiilshment  to  concentration  camps 
in  the  Sol^iveckl  Islands  and  elsewhere 

To  the  I  camp  at  Mannheim,  south  of 
Frankfurt^  wherein  dwell  3,000  Ulcralr.ians 
from  Eastern  Ukraine  and  from  Gallcla  there 
recently  c^me  Soviet  officials  who  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  Ukrainians  to  them. 
The  American  authorities  ordered  the  Uk- 
rainians tj)  prepare  to  leave.  But  the  Jk- 
ralnians  UfuseJ  to  obey.  A  tug-ol-war  en- 
sued. Wo<ieii  and  children  began  to  cry  and 
throw  themselves  before  the  feet  of  the 
Americanai  But  to  no  avail.  The  Americans 
threatened  to  shoot.  Then  one  peasant  from 
e».3tern  Ukraine  tore  open  his  shirt  and 
pointing  toward  his  bared  chest  said.  "Shoot, 
but  I  wonjt  go  to  the  Solovkl  "  The  Ameri- 
can offlcerj  once  more  ordered  them  to  pre- 
pare to  Imve  and  those  who  refused  were 
beaten  with  rubber  clubs.  Nevertheless  the 
Ukrainians  did  nrt  give  In.  The  crowd  be- 
gan to  mill.  Outcries  ancf  threats  were  di- 
rected from  it  at  the  Bolsheviks.  Seeing  that 
bloodshed  j was  Imminent,  the  Americans  at- 
tempted t^  reason  wUh  the  people:  "We  are 
trying  to  fcelp  you  to  return  to  your  homes, 
and  yet  y^u  refuse.  The  Big  Three  decreed 
your  retufn.  Do  you  want  to  remain  de- 
pendent df\  German  rations?"  All  replied: 
"We  don't  jcare  on  what  we  live  here,  but  we 
won't  retijrn  to  the  Soviets."  To  this  the 
officer  said:  "If  that's  the  case  I'll  give  you 
4  days  toi  think  the  matter  over.  In  th6 
meanwhll^  I'll  consult  my  superiors  and  in- 
form you  Accordingly  ••  Throughout  all  this 
an  Ameri<>in.  Dr.  Cudra,  acted  as  an  Inter- 
mediary en  behaK  the  Ukrainians.  Later 
the  Ukiali  ians  sent  an  appeal  to  the  Pope  at 
Rome  and!  to  President  Truman.  And  there 
the  matt^  rests  at  present.  What  of  the 
future,  no  one  knows. 

Al'  this  is  taking  place  at  a  time  when  we 
hear  mucl  about  the  freedom  of  person.  In- 
dividual, leligion.  and  expression.  •  •  • 
That  is  wl  y  I  appeal  to  Ukrainians  In  Amer- 
ica to  bring  our  plight  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  Government  with  the  plea  to 
provide  asilum  for  us  We  exist  In  a  state  of 
alarm  evety  da^.  while  winter  draws  cloeer 
and  closerl 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

I^HN   CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAi.iroBNi.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  21, 1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Los 
Angeles  County.  Calif.,  in  which  great 
county  the  Eighteenth  Congressional 
District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, is  located,  is  published  the  Daily 
News,  a  daily  new.spaper  with  great  and 
Increasing  circulation,  the  editor  of 
which  is  Manchester  Bodie.  The  edi- 
torial speaks  for  itself,  and  word  that  I 
believe  reliable  comes  to  me  from  there- 
abouts and  to  the  eifect  that  increasing 
numbers  of  resjDonsible  citizens  are  em- 
phatically stating  that  it  is  true  that 
"Congress  sleeps."  Manifestly  there  are 
Members  of  this  House  who  will  not  agree 
with  the  fundamentals  of  this  editorial; 
but  no  doubt  those  Members  will  be  toler- 
ant enough  to  recognize  that  the  safety 
of  our  great  democracy  depends  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  freedom  of 
the  radio,  the  freedom  of  religion,  and 
the  freedom  of  worship.  Likewise,  Mr, 
Speaker,  our  democracy  will  only  endure 
as  such  because  of  adequate  opportunity 
for  American  men  and  women  to  find 
and  fill  jobs  and  occupations  sufficient 
to  .support  themselves  and  their  loved 
ones  with  American  decency  and  daily 
happiness  and  good  health,  which  they 
are  ready  and  willing  to  earn  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow.  Less  than  such  reasonable 
opportunity  for  American  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  to  work  and  are  willing  so 
to  do  will  definitely  contiibute  to  holding 
back  of  those  finer  instinct.^  in  American 
life,  which  will  build  instead  of  weaken 
our  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 
Good  food,  adequate  housing,  decent 
wearing  apparel,  adequate  education, 
participation  in  recreation,  these.  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  essentials  of  daily  life  and 
without  which  the  daily  life  of  American 
men  and  women  is  inadequate  and  in- 
sufficient to  perpetuate  enduring  stand- 
ards of  living  In  our  democracy.  The 
editorial  follows: 

{Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  of 
November   17,  1045 1 

WHILE  CONOBBM  SLSZP8 
Their  lioppers  bulging  with  unfinished 
business.  President  Harry  8  Truman's  21- 
page  program  hardly  scratched,  measures  In- 
troduced during  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion sleeping  soundly  In  committee*,  our 
lawmakers  In  Washington  are  discussing 
plans  lor  the  Christmas  recess  Deeplte  ur- 
gent requests  from  the  White  House,  prod- 
dings  from  Majority  Leaders  Barklet  and 
IfcCotMACK,  and  crucial  national  problems 
calling  for  legislative  action.  Congress  seems 
to  be  engaged  in  a  sit-down  strike. 

Ironical  feature  of  the  situation  is  that 
In  the  face  of  this  tragic  obstruction  and 
tcmporizaiion,  hardly  a  day  pas-ses  that  some 
Irate  solon  does  not  call  for  the  transfer  of 


Executive  authority  to  the  States  or  to  Con- 
gress Itself.  One  group  is  ardently  opposmg 
The  bill,  approved  unanimously  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  delegating 
to  the  President  the  power  to  declare  war. 
Time— more  specifically,  the  atomic  boml) — is 
now  the  essence  of  national  security.  No 
longer  is  war  a  slow  development.  It  comes 
out  of  the  night. 

It  took  Pearl  Harbor  to  silence  many  of 
the  gentlemen  now  protesting  against  this 
new  invasion  of  the  legislative  function. 

Paradoxically  enough,  these  same  protec- 
tors of  congressional  prerogatives  Include 
many  who  now  see  nothiiig  so  Important  as 
an  investigation  to  determine  the  blame  for 
Pearl  Harbor. 

History  will  record  that  by  this  treacher- 
ous coup,  the  Japs  brought  al>out  their  own 
destruction,  that  It  disillusioned  Herr  Hit- 
lers confident  belief  that  the  United  States 
would  not  get  Into  the  war— an  item  that  oy 
its  own  weight  hastened  the  end  of  gang- 
ster rule  In  Europe. 

States  rights,  the  ever-ready  weapon  of 
bungling  political  strateglsU.  won  a  victory, 
at  least  temp>orarlly.  during  the  week  when  a 
Senate  appropriations  subcommittee  voted  to 
return  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
to  the  States  When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Rjived  the  country  from  economic  disaster  by 
Inaugurating  his  vast  and  highly  successful 
construction  program  under  Federal  aid  and 
direction — work,  not  the  dole — to  meet  un- 
employment, he  delegated  the  employment 
service  to  the  States. 

In  the  main  It  functioned  capably,  but  In  a 
number  of  States,  the  polltlcos  utilized  the 
power  to  buUd  up  patronaRe.  When  the 
United  States  entered  the  war.  the  President, 
recognizing  that  interstate  migrations  of 
war  workers  made  centralized  control  neces- 
sary, took  it  over  under  the  emergency  au- 
thority Invested  in  him.  Existing  neceaaitles 
due  to  uncertainty  in  the  national  employ- 
ment field  make  it  unwise  to  make  a  change 
at  this  time.  The  presence  of  Republican 
executives  In  many  States  overwhelmingly 
Democratic  on  national  issues,  and  their  ad- 
vantage of  presiding  at  the  pie  counter  during 
the  coming  congressional  elections  have 
much  to  do  with  the  noisy  demand  for  the 
immediate  return  of  the  service  to  the  In- 
dividual Commonwealth. 

The  clamor  for  8t«U  control  of  OP  A  snd 
otlier  war  agencies  appears  to  l>e  prompted  by 
no  nobler  motive. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia Is  the  announcement  from  Washington 
that  the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commit- 
tee Is  forced  to  close,  for  want  of  funds,  seven 
field  offices  Including  that  in  Los  Angeles. 
This  step  confirms  the  suspicion  that  Con- 
gress Is  slowly  choking  this  valuable  agency 
to  death. 

During  the  Presidential  campaign  last 
year,  a  powerful  voice,  a  voice  unfortunately 
now  stilled,  was  raised  In  protest  against 
OOP  Indifference  to  unjust  treatment  of 
Negro  workers.  Said  Wendell  Wlllkle,  with 
almost  prophetic  vision,  after  he  had  been 
discarded  by  the  Republicans  for  Dewey:  "It 
Is  strange  that  the  Republicans  year  after 
year  yield  to  the  old  States'  rlghu  argument, 
and  the  narrow  interpretation  of  Federal 
power,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Federal 
statutes  which  constitute  the  only  practical 
method  by  which  the  Negro's  rights  can  be 
assured  him.  The  very  fact  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  was  the  instrumentality 
through  which  the  Negroes  were  given  free- 
dom makes  them  the  more  resentful  that  It 
should  Join  in  acts  which  prevent  them  from 
obtaining  the  substance  of  freedom.  They 
have  known  the  brief  security  of  good  Jobs 
while  their  help  was  needed  to  make  the 
tools  of  war.  only  to  be  filled  with  deep 
anxiety  for  fear  that  In  the  readjustments 
of  peace,  they  will  be  shuffled  off  into  unem- 
ployment and  poverty." 


The  admonition  may  well  be  extended  to 
those  Republicans  who  participate  in  ob- 
structionist tactics  to  withhold  sectirlty 
from  millions  of  other  cltlaens — the  vast 
army  of  workers  of  America,  now  watching 
the  delaying  tactics  on  such  measures  as  the 
full  employment  and  the  unemployment 
compensation  measures. 

It  is  a  travesty  on  that  strong  shield  of 
democracy,  the  existence  of  an  aggressive  two- 
party  system,  to  find  Republicans  in  the 
House  and  Senate  presenting  no  constructive 
plan  of  their  own,  following  blUidly  In  the 
paths  of  the  Bilbos  and  the  Ranklns.  at  a 
time  when  economic  peace  is  so  vital  to  the 
safety  and  progress  of  the  Nation,  Hardly 
less  fatal  to  labor  than  Its  own  Intiernatlonai 
dissensions  is  this  unholy  alliance  against 
groups  constituting  the  predominant  ma- 
jority. 

B.  R.  K. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HO.N   U\  LRTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  20.  1945 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  Kenneth  C. 
Royall,  tjnder  Secretary  of  War,  at  the 
American  Legion  convention.  Chicago, 
111..  November  19.  1945: 

The  United  Nations  have  won  the  greatest 
war  in  man's  history.  Fifty-one  countries, 
representing  every  race  and  religion  and  so- 
cial culture  of  the  free  world,  were  Joined 
together  against  a  giant  conspiracy  of  gang- 
filers.  The  United  Nations  achieted  victory 
because  we  first  achieved  international 
cooperation. 

But  for  us  here  today,  the  victory  has  a 
Epeclal  and  unique  significance.  Our  coun- 
try armed  and  powered  and,  to  a  large  extent. 
spearheaded  the  decisive  battle  drives  in 
Africa.  Italy.  France,  and  western  Ciermany. 
in  the  Far  Sast.  and  the  vast  readies  ol  the 
Pacific. 

We  criss-crossed  the  oceans  and  airways 
of  the  world  with  our  supply  linos.  We  re- 
plenished the  losses  our  allies  suffered  in  the 
terrible  montlis  when  every  battls  seemed  a 
triumph  for  the  a^rgressor.  We  built  the 
mightiest  fleet  and  Army  of  all  time.  Then 
we  struck. 

Our  sea  forces  purged  the  oceans  of 
menace.  Our  ground  forces  strangled  ths 
aggressors  in  a  steel  npose.  Our  air  forces. 
Bmnshed  the  enemy  In  his  own  homeland. 

But  the  cost  to  the  United  States  was 
stupendous.  In  money — almost  S300.000.000.- 
000— It  cost  us  more  than  any  of  our  allies 
The  cost  In  lives  wss  tragic — the  million 
namen  and  more  on  our  casualty  lists  Include 
ass .000  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  In 
battle — more  than  four  limes  as  many  men 
killed  In  action  as  In  aU  America's  wars  with 
other  nations  from  ths  Revolution  up  to 
World  War  II.  And  to  that  total  must  be 
added  30  percent  of  nonbattle  deaths,  also 
sacrtficcr  for  freedom. 

Our  allies  paid  an  even  higher  cost  than 
we  did  In  lives,  losing  millions  of  their  best 
young  men.  In  addition  they  suffered  the 
ravages  of  war  at  home  on  an  appalling  scale. 
Their  cities  and  towns  were  bombed  snd 
burned;  great  areas  of  their  countries  were 
devastated:  millions  of  men  and  women  were 
enslaved.  They  paid  a  terrible  price  for  tbe 
delays  they  won  for  us. 
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:u  debt  to 

!ty  of  iitt- 

A  tiu.  Ill  Uif  e  w»r.  re- 

*..  U)    iMJnm    <  L    wiih    the 

But  wr  AmeiKium,  too,  h«vt  every 

; a  to  r-  '  "  '  'I  ■  f  the  VHlor  nnd  iirbie\e* 

mrnta  c,(  .  iiig  men  und  th<)lr  con- 

t  r  '     •  ■iHt   I"  .  11  ...■  > 

■   most  or   you.  I  am  one  of  the  old 
t«.  I'n      Mv  r*n;  neirt  experience  ended 

-fr.  rir»l    World    Wnr      Thu    time    I 

Urijrly  In  nn  nfflce  with  only  an  oc- 
l  etAff-f  nrrrri  nr  Jrepetl  trip  to  the  for- 
ward areaa  >n  i  Hui  from  my  varloua 
Mate  I  aaw  e:  (  <>ur  rmhiliiK  men  to 
know  nrat-hand  the  gieatneM  of  their  Job 
and  the  pr' -  "'■v  pnid  in  accompllahlnK  It. 
It  ta  no  'y  to  my  comradea  of  the 
Flrat  V.  r  .1  V.  it  the  comtant  vet- 
crnn  •':  <   Wnr  hiia,   In   my 

opinion,    ii  ■    :    ! ■i-(\   In   utiimlnn. 

In  determii  11   i:    in  <..'    a  .,  lo  win,  niul  In 
aherr  phyatc«l  rounme  when  confronted  with 

•  f  <i>.M,  •!  mid  Mtvutc  enemy 

:i  Who  Hre  now  returning  to  their 
h.  I  .'    (Mrti  luiter  to  our  mllUnry  tni- 

dt.  :  \t '"<  t)  new  panaa  In  the  world* 

hiatory.      I  i   ,  '  ,.•   ir,    r.i   wiU  endure  ao 

Itm-r  n»  thi:«    In  .t  I  1.1'.  I  .s',iit»».     But,  nT«>re 
'    lliey.  wlooK  wiih  Ihrir  nllleH,  hnvr 
;.  .lil  time  thnt  freemen  to  (lirri»h 

thtir  t  aa  to  be  prcpured  to  pay  any 

price  i.MiMi   iUen  eurtendrr  It. 

Y'  •  we  liAve  every  reuaon  to  be  proud  of 
their  vel^r  Their  defeiU  of  lu'vreiialve  and 
Ivtatful  foea  preaervt'd  our  Natum  from  for- 
eign coiifiueot  imrt  fill'  1  But 
our  pride  In  thrir  h  meiin* 
little  tinleaa  nt  the  antne  time  we  lake  alepa 
to  naaure  the  permanence  of  their  victory, 

Tha  prtiw  for  which  they  were  ready  to 
dl0  la  now  the  reiponaiblUty  of  every  Amrrl« 
enn.  Ihni  pri/e  l«  the  acriuity  of  the  Uiiltod 
M*tM  HMd  the  rii«  If  we  nre  not  to 

Ion*  whit    tunny  of   men    In   their 

valor  and  »  won  for  u«,  wr  nuiat  In 

theaa  pre*'  \^   iHKe  nreiunirea  thttl   will 

prevent  r  repetition  of  an  nuKreaaor'a  holu« 
Muat  durlnit  the  loreneeiihlr  future. 

Attd  yet,  with  our  dead  acnrcely  burled 
ftnd  In  iMime  cn»e«  no!  yet  rv<«u  known  Mime 
of  u»  lue  nlrendv  anrcnmhiiiH  to  the  twn  i  lilrf 
fkUlla     (>r     n  iind     the 

p*nd\ilum  pav  'lonnlmind 

that  »wert)a  from  one  eatrrmr  to  anothrr, 
BecMune  we  are  free,  not  aiUiJect  to  the  In- 
violable docroea  of  a  dictator,  not  llvlUK  un- 
der the  aurvelllnnre  of  n  Oentnpo,  we  cnn, 
MCh  one  of  ua.  chooae  our  own  path.  Ton 
many  of  ua  either  tnke  the  aoft  nnd  eaay  life 
of  do-nothUH'neaa  or  niriR  ouraelvm  into  that 
•xtreme  moat  conlrHrv  to  our  recent  paat. 

Already  In  nonie  inenaure*.  we  are  beulnnlnR 
to  forget  the  Kitcrtflcea  of  wur.  Thoee  who 
reully  MufTered  want  to  foiget  and  to  loae 
thcmaelvea  In  vlaluna  of  an  uncomplicated 
and  happy  future.  Thoae  who  have  not  suf- 
fered— nnd  there  are  many  who  huve  not. 
either  personally  or  financially— welcome  the 
disappearance  of  wartime  restrictions  and 
Inconventrnces.  and  prepare  to  settle  back  In 
their  old  or  n  new  and  t>etter  plushneas. 

And.  moreover,  the  pendulum  of  American 
tl^ought  iis  rapidly  descending  from  the  high 
point  of  war  consolousness.  Unless  a  strong 
and  concerted  effort  Is  made  now.  It  soon 
will  pass  Its  nadir  and  swing  swiftly  over 
Into  the  dangerous  rosy  zone  of  oetrlch- 
thinklng 

That  IB  typical  of  the  United  States.  We 
•hlft  violently  irom  strict  prohibition  to 
monkey  rum  and  stump  juice  and  back  to 
•10  lionded  whlaky.  from  the  Imaginary  af- 
fluence of  1928-29  to  1932-33's  unlmaglnrd 
and  unimaginative  5-cent  cotton  nnd  30- 
cent   wheat    and    busted    banks   back    to   the 

•  'V  of  those  recent  days.  And  our 
1-  '  Utudes  follow  those  shift* — even 
lead  ihem. 

We  ci>n  lauph  at  these  wild  gyrations  when 
they  alTect  liquor  or  style*  or  even  money. 
But   we  have  Just   learned — or  should  have 


learned — that  we  cannot  let  the  pendulum 
BWlnn  unrcstrninrd  when  we  arc  dealing  with 
the  very  life  of  tlir  Republic. 

In  his  last  bleimlnl  report.  General  Mnr- 
ihall  warned  ut  that.  dcHpite  the  miignliude 
of  our  victory,  we  won  this  war  by  a  cloae 
margin;  that  in  1042  Germany  and  Japan 
came  BO  cloae  to  complete  domination  of  the 
world  thnt  we  du  not  renllee  yet  how  thin 
the  thread  of  allied  survival  I. a  <  been 
•iretchcd 

We  barely  caught  the  pl^Takln  of  victory 
We  caught  it  behind  a  stuunch  llnr  of  alllea 
thnt  held  while  we  got  aet  for  the  throw  nnd 
the  catch  It  was  n  slrunge  and  mnrvilous 
lint  of  alUea.  In  It  were  some  trndlllunal 
friends,  some  new  frlrndN.  Home  with  our 
ideas  and  Ideals  of  Government,  and  some 
with  vastly  dlfTerent. 

Wr  hope  that  this  line  of  freedom  will  ho'd 
In  the  years  nhrnd  and  thnt,  If  another  ag- 
gresaor  strikes,  we  will  have  the  same  team- 
mates  who  will  give  us  the  same  high  meas- 
ure of  heroic  uid  nnd  cooperation  as  they  have 
in  the  dark  days  behind  ua. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  the  perpetuation  of 
that  teiim  tnrou>»h  the  estuljliahment  of  the 
United  Niitlons  Organliuition.  Dorause  the 
hi'pi*  of  n  peiicpful  world  reata  on  ita  auccesa. 
America  ua  a  whole  l*  t>elund  that  urganuu- 
tloii  and  strong  in  ill  support. 

We  are  plecUrd  aa  a  people  to  itrlvo  for  ita 
suci-eaa  But  In  the  unaeltled  World  of  today. 
With  the  leBsons  of  rrient  history  and  the 
defects  that  crop  up  In  national  as  well  aa 
human  iiHtitrr  frcah  In  our  mlnda,  we  cannot 
risk  I"  iiM  future  entirely  on  n  yrl  un- 

tried '  ..  ,  -iillon.  Aa  of  now.  We  have  no 
certainty  that  there  never  again  will  b«  ag- 

greaalon. 

Wo  muat  rDniire  that  wnr  In  still  a  poanl* 
blllty.  If  It  cornea  In 'this  new  atomic  age  it 
wilt  be  more  terrible  and  total  thiui  anyilutig 
We  have  k-      ■  '.    Neither  ii  ■ 

trliip  of  I   lluhl"   nor 

plodgea  will  stop  the  bombs  uf  u  fanatical 
agKre.>«or, 

It  WMs  proven  nine  renttirles  hko  at  the 
time  of  the  Children's  Crusnde  ngaliikt  tlie 
Bitrncens -that  un)i>  phlatlcation  and  mild- 
iicai  and  thlldtlke  fnllti  nnd  alin|)lli'lty,  nnd 
kinditraa  of  tiriut  nnd  complete  trunl  in  the 
e'tnrntiiil  ;  i  of  man  will  nut  atop  the 

Wr.'lpnlU  .ijffi. 

The  Bnme  wna  proved  In  rvery  ronfcrenc* 
with  the  totnlltnrlnn  ng^ressors  from  llKli  on. 
Trnm  Mnnohuilrt  to  Munich  It  bernme  more 
nnd  more  evident  thnt  words  nnd  rrllaore  oit 
promises,  mei'^kness.  nnd  love  of  peace  do  not 
alow  down  n  nation  bont  on  nKgii-n'-.tnii. 
Rnthor  they  ekclle  the  nggreasor  to  lurUur 
vloluiions  of  the  world's  poaco. 

Some  may  charge  thnt  this  lack  of  faith  in 
solemn  pledges  condemns  the  United  Nations 
Orgunizatlon  tu  failure  before  It  slarta.  I  du 
not  BgfM. 

We  have  faith  in  our  law-enforcement  au- 
thorities, but  we  don't  leave  our  bank  vaults 
or  our  homes  unlocked.  We  trust  the  neiRh- 
bors  m  our  community,  but  we  have  poluc- 
men  patrolling  our  streets. 

The  United  Nations  Organisation  itaelf  im- 
plements Its  compacts  with  the  power  of  an 
armed  force.  That  is  the  firmest  basis  for 
our  hupe  In  Its  success.  The  Organization 
Is  not  only  pledged  to  maintain  world  peace, 
but  It  will  have  the  puwer  to  help  enforce 
wurld  pence.  We  realize  now  the  possibility 
that  some  nations  will  recognize  only  the 
persuasion  of  force.  And  our  world  organ- 
ization is  prepared  to  use  that  form  of  per- 
suasion. 

Further,  the  United  Nation.  Organization 
Is  careful  In  its  compacts  not  to  exclude 
armed  forcer  of  the  Individual  nations.  But 
its  •  ery  existence  will  tend  to  prevent  a 
headlong  nnd  competitive  arms  race.  Be- 
cause It  will  develop  Internatloral  contacts 
and  world-wide  comradeship,  it  should  even- 
tually result  in  the  reduction  of  national 
armaments.  But  that  reduction  will  be 
gradual  and  slow  and  cannot  be  completed 


until  the  Organization  haa  bMn  tMt«d  by 

exDcrlence 

Until  thi>n,  the  United  States  mutt  b«  ablt 
to  guarantiee  Its  own  national  security.  But 
to  come  buck  to  the  pendulum  analogy.  th« 
armed  forea  do  not  want  a  prcpartdneu 
■wing  that  will  make  thla  country  an  armtd 
camp.  W«  want  no  part  of  militarism  in  the 
United  taes.  But  there  are  certnln  mini- 
mum meai  urea  which  the  World  Wur  II  and 
the  unietied  atnte  of  the  world  today  pre- 
set ihe,       T 

We  muK,  at  least  to  a  reaaonable  extent, 
fortify  au»elveB  against  a  sudden  svirpriae 
nttiick.  Alty  Inck  of  such  preparation  might 
prove  suidldnl.  In  the  future,  the  unpre- 
pared will  n'most  certainly  be  the  van* 
quished.  And  no  future  aggressor  will  per- 
mit us  ihi  respite  we  were  given  In  the  laat 
two  Worli  Wars.  The  aggressor  bent  on 
ruling  ihi  world  will  attack  us  first — and 
suddenly.] 

Btit  we  jcnnnot  ndopt  even  the  minimum 
sectirlty  nteaaures  on  a  buainess-ns-usual  or 
Ufe-as-usijal  basis.  We  must  have  men  aerv- 
liig  in  th^  urmed  forcri  or  trained  to  aerve, 
industry  prepared  to  produce  quickly,  aclrn- 
tlflc  facili  les  coordinated  with  our  defense 
requlreme  ita, 

Theae  d  i  not  drop  like  mannn  from  heaven. 
For  leeur  ty  wa  muat  depend  on  the  men 
and  the  ladustry  nnd  the  srientlflr  ; 
now  nvnllible  In  this  country.  Tin  ; 
depnrt  frian  the  strict  pntiis  of  pence  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  meet  our  preparedness 
needs.  Bat  how  great  or  severe  thnt  depart- 
ure muat  Le  Is  dependent  nn  the  alee  of  nur 
intended  jnllltary  establishment,  its  nature 
ntid  nnnnpent,  Thnt  must  be  fixed- -and 
flKrd    proietptly. 

With  tltiN  in  mind,  to  clear  the  altuntton 
nnd  provUle  for  adequate  defense  with  na 
little  praqrtlme  dUlocntlon  ns  poBslhle,  tha 
Wnr  Oepuftmeiit.  spenUIng  through  the  See- 
rriary  of  'Var,  has  propoaed: 

1    That  we  ndopt  a  sytitem  of  ti  i 

mlllinry      raining    thnt    will     prep  i 

V'nitig  mn  t  for  service  in  the  nrnmi   r  i   >h 
wlirnrver  the  Nation  la  in  danger 

U  That  we  develop  nn  alert  nnd  Integrated 
Intelllgeni  e  service  thnt  will  keep  us  in- 
formed  o|  hostile  movea  anywhere  In  the 
World, 

3.  That  we  prepnre  a  plan  for  Industrlnl 
*v    '        t^m    thnt   will    nasure  us  a  apaady 

(  d  to  a  wnr  footing  and  adequate 

War  aimpl  en  Whenever  needed 

4.  Thnt  we  eatnbliah  a  program  for  sclen* 
tlflc  reset rch  and  development  to  guaran- 
tee ourse  ves  continued  leadership  in  the 
perfectlor  of  wenpona  to  protect  our  Nation 
and  the  (pace  of  the  world. 

The  Ccngreaa  will  determine  theae  mat- 
ters and  ( ther  aspects  of  our  security  estab- 
lishment,  But  it  is  not  fair  to  Congress  to 
iMve  the  burden  entirely  on  them.  They 
are  electel  to  repreaent  the  people  and  can- 
not prop(  rly  function  unless  the  wishes  of 
the  peopi  B  are  known  and  manifest. 

The  Co  igress  is  subject  to  great  pressure 
and  disti  rtlons  of  the  popular  will  from 
ccnsclent  ous  individuals  unintentionally 
short-sigl  ted.  from  selfish  Individuals  pur- 
posely St  ort-xlghted,  and  from  organized 
minority  croups. 

The  la  ter  are  Increasingly  powerful  to- 
day, not  c  nly  because  they  bring  the  greatest 
pressure  on  Congrera  by  organized  mall, 
telegraph  and  personal  visit  campaigns,  but 
also  t>ecaj3e  by  the  same  tactics  they  In- 
fluence pibllc  sentiment. 

These  minority  groups  are  frequently  or- 
ganizations whose  pronouncements  are  con- 
trolled bf  the  small  percentage  who  attend 
meetlngslor  the  smaller  group  who.  with  or 
without  ineetlngs.  assume  to  speak  for  the 
entire  organization,  when  In  fact  a  true  poll 
of  the  members  would  show  a  contrary  sen- 
timent.   ! 

X  do  nc  t  want  to  discuss  Bi>eciflc  measures 
today.  They  will  be  ducussed  by  others. 
But  I  wc  uld  like  to  Illustrate  my  point  by 
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Um  aMsCualOM  that  eurrounds  pmttUM  atti- 
tudes on  unlversai  nuUtary  training. 

In  the  newspapers  there  f '-lo^t  dally 

stories  of  oigunicatlona  at'  the   pm- 

poatd  year  of  military  traUnnK  i  hi«  would 
Mitcate  thnt  oppoaed  '  such  training  are 
anmm  greups  to  inchacle  a  f  our 

paopto.    And  yet  the  pteln  I  natter 

ia    the    direct    oppoait*.    lit*    Uttii  l, 

whlcl)  baa  shown  that  it  reflects  tl)  ;  ,  o 
opinion  accurately,  shuwa  that  fur  the  pnst 
yesr.  month  after  month.  70  percent  of  the 
people  have  been  in  favor  of  unlvetsnl  mili- 
tary trnlninf.  OtlMT  polls  show  a  almilar 
overwheimimi  nia|Ml*y.    On  taw  is  ues  that 

aaactev ■  na  tiMW  hatn 

aueh  na  •  ^'••t*  ol  the 

many  has  been  almoat  drowned  by  the  claaur 
ol  tue  few. 

Here  Is  where  the  I>eglon  comes  in.    Y-ju 

are.  of  courae.  another  organization,  but  you 

are    bv   far    the    largtat    organtvation    that 

•      cttMlM  a  real  cross  m  f 

a.  labor,  and  m  > 

td  Amerii-a. 

And  you  ate  more  than  an   orK  > 

You  are  a  typical  aamiHo--and  n   \ 

aumple — of    the    ea-Bervtcetnrn    of 

and  you  rrfect  the  Benumnnii  uf    ; 

servicemen,  whether  they  an-  members  of  th« 

5  region  or  not.    It  is  equiilly  im« 

.1   you  nie  the  beet  nource  o|  com- 

ii  n     to    the>*    •a-i»»rviee«n«ii. 

<  wh<i  hnve  the  Rieuteat  atufce  la, 

thm  greii  o  deeM*.  tiM  awitara  and 

future  I  :  Had  jrsMr  fMUtaal  iMan 

fo(iow»d  III  the  tweiiiiaa  aMl  tlUniN  Mltn 
the  Uglun,  tune  and  aipalsi,  s«r«a«  t»  aMuaa 

pttbUe  aiMatOM  na  to  the  BMeesity  of  aMItaary 
prepaaawMMK  tt  i*  duubtrui  that  the  total) - 
tavlam  laawers  woul4  have  dared  embark  i 
It  la  atffttMi  tlMt  Mtrl  Ifeir- 
uive  oiaiM  m  pmUMUiy  nn- 
prr  I  s«#  MaMlvaa. 

k u  gwiwpiwtia  rMlitetatf  potrt 

nr  Mew  wer*  abU  to  allna  ptibUfl  opinion  wit  h 
there  in  oppoaltloB  to  yw  mun— i  Miiw  yi  u 
have    pubiM   u$iMHtan   evti'  giy    with 

you.     aut    thnae  minority  «>..,-  wre  Mufa 
ilainoiiiua  than  eifer.     Unless  your  niganttto" 
!  •  maaa  ml  eii-s«rvicenie»  in 
.  e  baaii  blatt  atad  aative,  we 

mil   to  thr  lethargy  tlUt  dSOMtd  US 
1  •«i  4  yearo  of  war 

It  ta  your  dutr— and  I  am  •ure  It  will  h« 
your  privilege — to  atuAy  all  the  problems  ot 
ndeqiMte  national  defanaa.  reaeh  ymiff  aoM- 

clunions.  circulate  them  iiBxinsT  '"' teratia 

of  thla  great  ruuntry.  and  tho:  MUto 

your  liiT  iind  the  Influni  i    (i  uii  other 

ex-aerv  dt  to  the  point  where  sound 

legisiatiun  will  be  adaj^tad. 
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EXTENSIOTJ  OP  REMAKKS 
rr 

HvN   WALTFRH.  j.uJ 

or   MINNCeOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVB 

Wednesday.  November  21,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
^hcn  American  eyes  are  focused  on  the 
reconversion  front  a.s  they  were  during 
the  war  on  the  battle  froni.'^.  it  i.s  gratify- 
ing to  report  the  remarkable  record  made 
by  a  company  in  my  chstrict.  the  Min- 
neapoli.>>-HoneywelI  Rejiulator  Co.  It 
has  carried  into  the  peace  the  same  effi- 
ciency and  speed  which  enabled  it.  prior 
to  VJ-day,  to  turn  out  huge  numbers  of 
critically  e.ssential  optical  anc"  electronic 
instruments  for  our  planes,  ships,  tanks, 
and  so  forth. 


ITader  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Mlnne- 
ftpoMa  Sunday  Ti  vnvimbcr  18. 

1945,  and  a  pre-  _.  „.  ;a  regarding 
the  way  In  which  thin  company's  man- 
ACtBMit  MiM  werktn  tevt  coop«r»M  to 
make  ao  rapid  »  aidft  t*  pmmUbu  pro- 
duction with  maxlOMiai  bvnrflt  to  th4> 
consuming  pubMe  and  tn  the  Nation's 
economy,  m  well  as  to  thcmydve*: 
A  BMuar  arauio 

Mow  lona  la  a  pieee  of  atrlna?  Twice  as 
long  a*  firom  itn  midpuUil  to  one  end,  replies 
the  wau. 

H  w  lonti  ta  the  reamwarsioii  parted  taa  In- 
Thiit's  a  question   which   requires 

—  ^rably  more  thoufht  to  aaawar.  bat 
wheti  the  answer  ia  arrlvsd  at  i«,  toe,  wtU  be 
twice  tlie  distance  from  its  midpoint  to  one 
end.  If  wa  want  the  reaonverston  period  to 
be  s  short  piece  o(  string,  isa  mtaat  reduce  the 
lenrttn  fi*nm  one  end  to  Use  oftidaUe.  That  is 
ni  '  '  aa  eaay  ae  l«  aouaala.    Shortagea 

I  f  I  ,:j.  ol  hiber,  and  of  machtaaa  most 

be  eonatdared.  Kaeb  time  tb«y  are  enaouu* 
ttred  they  latigtbea  the  piece  uf  atrtng. 
Hometimes.  t«)o.  manageaMttt  and  labor  get 
asioteA  up  in  daqMtaa  aail  v«liMi*iia  time  la 

benefits  aaaayuna.  ^VoiImm  haw  JalM  aad 
pay  aiMaka,  bMstnasa  baa  aatpwi  aisd  profits, 
and  ooneuaieni  have  aiatUaa  fooda  at  raa* 
aaaable  prtoas  Csa  the  raaMawMdon  period 
ba  kept  iihori?  The  report  of  one  Mlnaa* 
aptUis  maaufbottirtng  nrna  indicates  it  oan. 
Jtiai  uo  daya  altar  tha  and  of  tf  war,  tbd 
M  fin^NiMiliB-Hnneywelt     Bagldaaar    Oe.     haa 

proiiMta  ifcaaf  jM»y 

ii  hua  on  the  Marbat  prod- 

•.    before  were  avMlaMa  Ht 

Ita  prewar  prodturta, 
ttutui^  W.  dwaatt,  pgggMMt  of  tha  irm, 
hAVB  his  fWm  aapaeia  to  g^MMi  Mi 
lit  even  mora  baaauaa  ol  Mi 
<  tia- Ma  pradttoia.   TMi  vttt  iMPtm.  ba 
Bays,   pruaided   iwbor-twanagiwsM 
I..  ..<!...•  ......u  ,,r  itM  NatkNi  do  aoa 

,  viy  of  raw  malartala.  M  that 
imvpena  i>wr*t  b  says,  tba  agipliygwal  Ifaad 
here  may  be  (i<i\snwnrd  mther  than  tipssaadk 
lllidMgU  Ii  mim  Mb  pMTt.  MoMfaoMnt 
laPer  art  ailllin  togatbar  tn  moat  ta- 
nnd  tha  reooaveralon  "strliiK "  la  be- 
ing kept  short.  Let  mannKement  and  tabor 
in  other  arena  look  at  what  la  happening 
here  and  tbea  go  and  cto  Uhewise. 

The  basil  for  the  aboire  edilorlal  !.<«  a 
praia  utpti—nt.  aa  IoUowm: 

The  Mtnneapods-Roncywell  nagulator  Co  . 

of  MlmimiOfilin  Minn  ,  manufaetvrers  of 
hent-fp  ment.   today   reported 

thfit  m  I  lit-  T*xi  ..luvn  n,i,t.t>  VJ-day  tt  had  manu- 
factured more  products  than  in  any  pre- 
Tloua  3-month  period,  had  doubled  Its  pre- 
war employment  peak,  and  was  already  de- 
livering a  number  of  new  davleas  never  bclora 
BvaUable  on  the  consumer  market 

In  a  leport  believed  to  be  the  first  of  its 
kind  on  what  one  company  bad  aceomphshed 
during  the  first  period  of  reconversion  and 
the  .«tnrt  of  unrestricted  civilian  production, 
Harold  W.  Sweatt.  president  of  the  Minue- 
ajpiiMa  nasirjT  111  Regulator  Co..  told  reportesa 
that  today  the  numbar  of  people  on  tha 
company's  pay  roll  stands  at  194  2  percent 
of  the  prewar  level.  In  19TO  there  were  3.600 
people  working  In  tha  manufacturing  dlvl- 
filona  In  l[ilnne«polta.  be  said:  and  wtwa  new 
machine*  cmn  be  procured,  factory  employees 
are  expected  to  total  7.135.  The  company 
also  uperavas  planU  in  ChicHgo.  'Wabaeh.  lad., 
find  Philadelphia,  where  the  current  employ- 
ment picture  Is  substantially  the  same  as  at 
the  main  plant. 

"Aa  far  aa  we  can  determine  from  surveya 
and  studtes  of   future  market  possibilities. 


there  U  a  targe  demand  for  our  froducts," 
Mr  awtatt  aontlouaO.  "and  we  briieve  that 
In  the  years  sbes^  the  demand  wUt  inrrraae 
W"   expect,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  espend 

otp  "laptofaMtt.  !<or 

dii:    .    .  .  ipoifegraiwi'  <>t 

ailaaa  aar  aiippUM  of  ri  '  >n  the 

other  hand,  atqaptlaa  bneii' 

raw  materinJa  are  o  v         v ;  nnd 

If  this  situation  c. ,  ..»..   wi..i...jymeat 

tread  may  be  revet sed" 

■waaM  aald  tluM  la  Mptombar  #f  this  year 
tba  aoMpaay  iMii  iiaiitsd  a  wa^te  increase 
wblah  tivik  into  aaaalci'-  wmk- 

tagltoai's.    Theeompei  .  ?  with 

tha  Valtod  Klennral  Itadla  and  Mnchme  Op- 
aratara,  CTO.  he  wtid. 

With  78  of  the  estimated  3U0  diarhartted 
veterane  back  on  the  Job.  thr  -•— •^;fny  is 
finding  the  program  for  rmpi  of  re- 

turning servtoemen  In  fai>  ii«- 

tlon    he  said.    The  few  rm  as 

the  fart  that  !•()  of  the  1  pnoy  men 

in  t'.ie  eervtrea  went  Into  ih  \   mid  N'ivy 

from  departments  now  diecontinued.  have 
not  profgd  to  ba  serlotis,  (Sweat t  »aid  Phys- 
toat  dtaaMIMlaa  or  handicaps  dn  itot  eitml* 
nate  a  veter  -  '  ■  old  job  aKSiii  Itecauae 
H  careftil  f  ;ri«m  hnn  been  worked 

out  to  I'"  '  •     .     '  ,     !    i..h  aiifl  (i|  ny 

for  iPy  <  V    rl  ||...   M'l    w  I.,     hilk  HUlTri     •         ,;*• 

Icnl  lose  tn  combat. 

Man"'"'"'iiring  more  than  ll.fVJO  jllfTereni 
autoin  :  rol  instruments  in  the  It    it- 

tng.  Vf  "tid  air-c! t   •>  •  fields, 

Minne  1  swell  drv  ing  Ihu 

war  jraars  sumc  new  roiitrtJis  mr  twu  vitrlai 
IndtiatTlaa  aa  the  railroads,  air  Iniet  apart- 
ment houaaa.  and  private  dW(  i  «  aald 
Then*  ineMida  an  electronic  "li  alarm 

to  guard  against  overheated  miiiosd  beHrliiUM 
t^hi'  ii  rr>^>iii<'ii(ly  ceiiBii  dangerous  wrecks,  sji 
p|i<'  iniillc  pilot  for  nlriraft,  a  new 

rnbiii  '     '         f .        •  r    air- 

cfBfi    1  i  cou- 

•  1 14(  I)  may 

1  •  rd  tn  |)|M 
Itv  lid  a   Ii'  It- 

ciii  *i'i<  ii  ...  _...u,  hi ...fc_  un 

ai<<  IB. 
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"But  we  did  It  In  war  and  I  ciin  see  no 
reason  why  we  can't  do  it  in  peare,"  Sweatt 
aald.  in  pointing  out  that  his  company  had 
won  Ave  Army-Navy  B's  and  hsfl  ^'  '  red 
more  than  ai84,0OO.aOO  worth  of  cd 

weajKMn  to  the  armed  services  dtirtng  the  war. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

(  r 

l!CN.  FRANCIS  CASE 

IN  ''•HE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEITrATn  ES 

We<tnea4mv,  November  21. 1945 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  mj'  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 
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WAt    DtPARTMENT, 

Omnt  or  the  Chief  or  Staft, 
Wa.ihington.  D.  C  .  November  17 .  1S4S. 
Hon    ^x^NCIS  Ca«e. 

House  of  Representative.^.- 

Waslitngton.  D   C. 

DtAi  Mr.  Case;  I  refer  to  your  Inquiry  aJ» 
to  the  number  of  men  with  90  points  who 
•till  remain  Jn  the  southwest  PaclQc  and 
Asiatic  theaters. 

While  Wf  do  not  have  a  breakdown  of  our 
troop  strength  by  point  totals  which  shows 
thu  specinc  grcup.  our  figures  do  show  that 
as  of  October  15.  1945.  there  were  approxi- 
mately 75  000  enlisted  men  In  the  Pacific 
theater  and  5.000  In  the  China  and  India- 
Burma  theaters  who  had  as  many  as  8*^  points 
on  the  basis  of  the  September  2  computation. 

The  reports  of  troop  arrivals  In  the  United 
States  which  we  receive  In  the  War  Depart- 
meni  dc  not  show  a  brtaU-down  by  point- 
total  groups.  For  this  reason  It  is  lmpo£sible 
for  us  to  say  precisely  how  many  of  the  fore- 
going 80.000  men  have  been  returned  since 
October  15  or  to  compute  the  exact  number 
that  still  remain  In  the  Pacific  and  Asiatic 
theaters  who  have  as  many  as  85  points  a£  of 
VJ-day. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  there  has  been 
ft  substantial  flow  of  troops  from  those  the- 
aters since  October  15.  During  the  month  of 
October  187.000  troops  arrived  In  the  United 
States  from  the  Pacific,  India-Burma,  and 
China  theaters 

While  we  cannot  say  exactly  how  many 
men  with  8^  points  or  more  were  included 
In  the  number  reaching  this  country,  we  do 
know  that  In  view  of  the  efforts  which  we  are 
making  to  return  high-point  men  first  and 
In  view  of  the  large  nv.mbcr  of  troops  that 
have  left  the  Pacific  theater  since  October  15. 
the  great  proportion  of  men  who  had  as 
many  as  85  points  on  VJ-day  have  already 
been  returned  or  are  en  route.  The  remain- 
der unquestionably  will  be  on  their  way 
home  very  soon. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we 
will  jubstantJally  achieve  the  goal  which  we 
announced  in  September  of  completing  by 
the  end  of  November  the  return  to  this  coun- 
try of  all  enlisted  men  overseas  who  had  as 
many  as  85  points  on  the  original  May  12 
computation 

I  am  sorry  that,  for  the  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  cannot  furnish  you  an  exact  figure 
aa  of  today  in  response  to  your  Inquiry.  I 
truat.  however,  that  you  will  find  the  Infor- 
mation In  this  letter  adequate  for  your 
purposes. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Miles  Rebcr. 
Brigadier  General.  Deputy  Chief. 

Lcgi.'ilc.tivc  o'id  L:ai«on  Division. 


Letter  From  a.n  .Anerican  Soliier  in 
Japan 

Eli  :I;;^^:^,■,N  (  ^f  i;?m.\rks 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOCTH  CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W.  .inesday.  November  21.  1945 

M  i'RYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  my  remarks.  I  attach  hereto  a  letter 
dated  November  10  from  one  of  my 
young  constituents  in  Piikuyama,  Japan. 
The  purpose  of  inserting  this  letter  in 
the  Record  i.s  to  call  its  contents  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleaiirue.^  and  the  coun- 
try generally.  I  believe  this  typical 
Amencan  boy  voiCes  the  sentiments  of 
the  average  serviceman: 


FtncuTAMA,  Japan.  November  10,  1945. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Bryson, 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  not  only  in  my 
own  Interest  but  In  the  Interest  of  many  of 
my  friends. 

I  have  lived  in  Greenville.  S.  C.  all  of  my 
life.  I  was  going  to  Greenville  High  at  the 
same  time  your  son  Billy  was.  Therefore  I 
know  you  are  quite  competent. 

My  friends  and  I  are  members  of  the 
Forty-first  Division.  We  are  now  in  Fuku- 
yama  on  the  so-called  mission  of  occupa- 
tion.    But  all  we  are  doing  Is  wasting  time. 

In  the  mornings  we  have  an  hour  of  close 
order  drill  and  an  hour  of  manual  of  arms. 

Now  will  you  please  tell  me  what  good 
that  does  now  that  the  war  Is  over!  In  the 
afternoon  we  clean  up  the  trash  around 
here  so  the  Japs  can  come  in  and  make 
themselves  a  garden. 

We  are  supposed  to  be  a  conquering  na- 
tion but  all  we  are  domg  over  here  Is  work- 
ing for  the  Japanese.  They  actually  walk 
by  and  laugh  at  us  because  we  are  doing 
the  work  they  should  be  doing. 

All  that  talk  about  the  soldiers  In  Japan 
going  to  health  resorts  and  sleeping  in  nice 
beds  is  all  a  lot  of  bull. 

We  are  sleeping  on  cots  In  a  building 
without  any  means  of  heat.  We  nearly 
freeze  to  death  because  we  aren't  supplied 
with  sufficient  cover  to  keep  warm. 

It  seems  that  the  Government  just  doesn't 
care  what  happens  to  us.  If  they  did  they 
would  stop  shooting  the  bull  and  start  some 
action. 

They  don't  even  care  enough  about  us  to 
send  us  ample  supplies.  Some  of  the  men 
here  don't  even  have  decent  shoes  to  wear. 
Often  we  don't  get  enough  food  to  keep  us 
feeling  well. 

The  other  day  we  received  a  newspaper 
which  showed  a  picture  of  United  States 
Army  trucks  carrying  food  to  the  Germans. 

Now  If  the  Germans  can  get  food  supplied 
by  America,  why  in  the  name  of  God  can't 
we  get  some? 

There  are  some  high  pointers  here  who 
deserve  to  be  home.  In  fact  they  should 
have  been  home  long  ago. 

There  are  also  some  young  fellows  here 
who  want  to  go  home  and  continue  their 
education. 

Now  all  we  want  to  know  Is  what  In  the 
Hell  is  the  matter  with  you  people  In  Wash- 
ington? Please  get  on  the  ball  and  get 
us  home. 

Christmiis  Is  nearly  here  and  we  sure 
would  like  to  be  home  with  our  families  and 
friends.  There  is  no  excuse  for  us  not  to  be 
if  something  Is  done. 

I  am  not  asking,  but  begging  you  to  do 
everything  possible  to  get  us  home. 

We  are  getting  damn  tired  of  reading 
about  all  the  strikes  back  home.  Just  ask 
any  of  the  strikers  if  they  want  to  swap 
Jobs  with  us. 

Please  help  us  out  because  If  you  peojjle 
In  Washington  dont  help  us  out  then  who 
In  the  Hell  Is? 

Get  the  troopw  home! 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration  I  am, 

Sincerely  youra. 


A  •  t  t.  n  > 


on.   Ani-y  and   N..^\    intelligence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STLVLNn   N 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday.  November  21,  1945 

Mr.  STEVENSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  several  months  we  have  been 


reading  la  the  Spanish  press  of  an  alleged 
shortage  pf  electric  power  for  private  use 
in  Spain. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a 
friend  of  mine  who  has  lived  in  Spain, 
and  who  jknows  what  is  going  on  there. 
This  friend  informs  me  there  is  a  con- 
nection ijetween  the  so-called  shortage 
of  electritf  power  for  private  use  in  Spain 
and  the  ^eat  increase  in  the  use  of  elec- 
tric powefr  by  the  Spanish  Government, 
together  tvith  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
German  f;cientists  who  have  specialized 
on  atomic  enerpy  took  refuge  in  Spain 
about  thd  time  of  the  Allied  invasion  of 
Germany.    It  follows: 

November  3,  1945. 
Congressman  William  H.  Ste\enson, 
Houseiof  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Coiigressman  Stevenson  ;  It  must  not 
be  fdrgottfn  that  the  Spanish  and  German 
speclalist.s|ln  higher  physics  have  been  work- 
ing mtensfly  for  over  a  year,  and  In  the  same 
direction  ae  our  own  men  of  science,  to  arrive 
at  the  utilfeation  of  atomic  energy.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  if  they  succeed  in  making 
use  oi  the!  arm  that  put  an  end  to  Japan's 
power  the  tlanger  for  us  would  be  most  grave 
now  that  the  Spaniards  with  their  German 
friends  (o|  whom  there  are  half  a  million  in 
Spain)  utterly  lack  those  democratic  and  hu- 
manitarian scruples  that  Inspire  our  Inter- 
national behavior. 

Think,  CJlongressman  Stevenson,  of  the  ter- 
rible respolislbility  that  would  fall  upon  our 
Governme|it  in  such  a  case  as  I  dare  to  Im- 
agine: Porjsome  weeks  now  I  have  been  read- 
ing in  th<  papers  of  a  critical  shortage  of 
electricity  for  industrial  and  private  use  in 
Spain,  audi  I  feel  absolutely  certain  that  I  am 
conjecturitg  right  In  believing  that  two- 
thirds  of  ihat  energy  Is  being  dedicated  to 
experiments  relating  to  the  smashing  of  the 
atom  and  the  isolation  of  its  energy.  Would 
that  I  wete  mistaken,  but  every  Indication 
authorizes! me,  and  all  Americans  with  some 
political  sanse.  to  keep  that  fear  alive. 

With  bett  wishes  to  you  always  for  the 
carrying  oet  of  your  good  work. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

On  reajding  the  following  Associated 
Press  release  from  Stockholm  under  date 
of  November  17,  1945, 1  am  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  statement  of  my  friend 
that  Franco  Spain  is  collaborating  with 
the  Gern^an  scientists  who  took  refuge 
in  Spain  to  produce  atomic  bombs  which 
may  be  u|ed  to  destroy  our  cities: 

HEAR    20.  NAZIS    FtmSUE    A-BOMB    SECRET    IN 
SPAIN 

Stockholm,  Sweden,  November  17. — The 
newspaper  Expressen  said  today  It  had 
been  informed  that  20  Nazi  scientists  were 
working  ijeverlshly  In  Spain  to  solve  the 
secrets  of  production  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
The  papeP  said  the  experiments  were  being 
conducted!  with  the  approval  of  Generalis- 
simo Pranto. 


rhe  Housing  Shortage 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

i  OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE. HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

We^^esday.  November  21, 1945 

Mr.  M(iCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permjission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  comments  of  Robert  L.  Norton, 
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appearing  in  the  Boston  Post  of  Novem- 
ber 19,  1945,  in  relation  to  the  critical 
housing  shortage  that  exists: 

With  the  Nation  facing  a  housing  shortage 
of  critical  proportions.  Congress  Is  still  dally- 
ing With  legislation  intended  to  remedy  this 
situation.  Some  attention  is  being  given  to 
slum  clearance  In  the  cities  with  the  co- 
operation of  local.  State,  and  municipal 
governments,  but  the  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems on  a  national  scale  is  still  confused  and 
indecisive. 

HOPE  IN  WAGNER  BILL 

Providing  Congress  is  spurred  to  action, 
there  is  some  hope  of  straightening  out  the 
housing  troubles  of  the  country  In  the  bill 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Wagneh, 
of  New  York,  and  supported  by  Senator  Taft. 
of  Ohio. 

This  bill,  if  adopted,  would  help  the  middle 
Income  groups  which  have  hitherto  been 
neglected  In  government  planning.  It 
strengthens  the  FHA  system  so  as  to  reach 
the  great  number  of  families  in  this  market. 
Tlie  plan  Is  limited  to  houses  where  the  prin- 
cipal loan  is  more  than  $5,000.  which  means 
about  a  $5,300  house.  It  raises  the  amount 
eligible  for  Insurance  from  80  percent  or  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  housing  to  95  percent, 
thus  reducing  the  down  payment  for  a  middle 
Income  family  to  5  percent. 

To  make  the  terms  more  favorable,  it  ex- 
tends the  period  of  amortization  from  20  to 
25  years  to  32  years.  It  also  reduces  the  max- 
imum Interest  rate  allowable  under  the 
statute  from  5  percent  to  4  percent.  Under 
tlie  5-year  program  for  urban  redevelopment, 
which  Is  also  set  forth  In  the  measure,  the 
Federal  Government  could  loan  $5O0,OC0.C0O 
to  cities  and  towns  to  get  land  assembly  and 
clearance  projects  started. 

MANY  VZTEZANS  MARRIED 

From  all  over  the  country  comes  the  same 
story  of  a  search  for  apartments  and  homes, 
any  kind  of  a  place  to  live.  And  the  situa- 
tion is  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  veterans  coming  back  are 
married  men  anxious  to  establish  themselves 
in  their  own  homes. 

One  gets  an  idea  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  from  figures  made  available  here. 
It  io  stated  that  a  Government  survey  shows 
that  some  1.200,0C0  families  have  doubled  up 
and  that  more  than  2.000.000  more  families 
Will  be  compelled  to  double  up  in  1946.  what- 
ever improvement  is  made  in  the  building  of 
new  housing  units. 

Included  In  the  2.C00.000  are  the  families 
of  more  than  1.100.000  veterans.  One  gets  the 
idea  of  the  problem  lacing  the  veterans  fiom 
the  estimate  that  1, €00 .000  married  veterans 
without  homes  r\re  to  t->  discharged.  And  the 
Army  survey  shows  1,300.000  additional  vet- 
erans intend  to  marry  within  the  next  year. 

Thus,  there  is  a  prospective  total  of  2,900,- 
000  veterans  without  homes.- 

Present  conditions  are  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  between  the  First  and  Second  World 
Wars,  the  housing  supply  did  not  catch  up 
with  the  increase  in  the  population.  There 
are  now  nearly  3.000.000  more  families  In  the 
country  than  in  1940 


Meaning  of  Armistice  Day  for  United 
States  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  21. 1945 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  given  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
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in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  insert  the  Armi- 
stice Day  message  written  by  Mr.  Cecil  P. 
Dickson,  of  the  Gannett  News  Service. 
Mr.  Dickson's  thoughts  are  pertinent  to 
the  moral  turmoil  which  seems  to  have 
enveloped  the  world  since  VJ-day: 

NOTES    ON    MEANING    OF    ARMISTICE   DAT   FOB 
UNITED  STATES   CITlrENS 

(By  Cecil  B.  Dickson) 
Washington. — Yesterday     was     Armistice 
Day.    It  was  celebrated  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I.    That  was  supposed  to  he  on  Novem- 
ber 11.  1918. 

The  Germans  suspended  fighting  27  years 
ago — In  1918.  when  Kaiser  Wlihelm's  forces 
failed. 

A  score  of  years  later  the  Germans  rose 
again. 

This  time  It  was  under  madman  Hitler 
and  his  hoodlums. 

They  terrorized  the  world  for  7  long  years. 

Several  times  they  almost  won  World 
War  II. 

Victory  slipped  from  their  grasp  by  scant 
margins. 

But  they  surrendered  May  8.  1945,  to  the 
overwhelming  Allies. 

The  Japanese,  our  ally  In  1918,  fought  us 
from  1941. 

The  atomic  bomb  closed  the  Pacific  war 
August  14.  1945. 

The  armistice  of  November  11.  1918,  was  a 
hollow  victory. 

For  World  War  I  was  fought  under  ap- 
pealing slogans — 

•The  war  to  end  wars." 

•"Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

The  armistice  27  years  ago  did  not  bring  an 
end  to  wnr. 

It  failed  to  save  the  world  for  democracy- 
dictators  rose. 

Even  In  democratic  countries.  6ne-man- 
ru'e  increased. 

Dictatorial  rulers  prevailed  in  all  countries 
of  the  world. 

Democracy  lost  ground. 

Diplomacy  lost  the  peace. 

Now  there  remains  one  excuse  for  Armi- 
stice Day  observance. 

That  is  to  mourn  the  loss  of  men,  money, 
and  materials. 

True,  two  decades  of  nonhostilltles  fol- 
lowed. 

Lavish  living  first,  then  masses  of  hungry. 

The  -have-noU"  fought,  but  the  "haves' 
had. 

Hostilities  resumed. 

World  War  II  spread  over  the  planet. 

After  all,  "armistice"  means  but  a  tempo- 
rary peace — a  stay  of  hostilities  until  fighting 
resumes. 

Sentimentalists  will  add  May  8  and  August 
14  to  November  11. 

But.  what  have  the  victories  of  1945  brought 
to  America  and  her  allies? 

Civil  war  Is  raging  In  war-weary  China. 

Bittered  and  broken  England  is  under 
drastic  war  rule. 

South  American  governments  fall;  rise; 
and  fall  again. 

In  the  United  States,  labor  fights  business 
and  business  fights  back  at  labor.       ' 

Strikes  and  other  economic  disturbances 
stalk  the  land. 

Stirred  by  bigots  and  demagogs,  racial 
hatreds  are  rising. 

Army  and  Navv  war  leaders  are  bickering 
over  service  unification. 

Left-  and  right-wing  Congressmen  battle 
over  governmental  philosophies. 

S:ientists,  legislators,  and  Government 
leaders  squabble  over  atomic  energy. 

Servicemen  flee  from  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Restlessness  dominates  the  Nation. 

There  is  no  happiness. 

The  war  just  ended  brought  victory,  but 
no  peace  of  mind. 

Other  than  for  the  destruction  of  the  Ger- 
man Nation  and  the  Japanese  Empire,  there 
is  no  satisfaction. 


The  returning  warriors  feel  not  as  victors, 
but  as  victims. 

Their  altitude  Is  that  another  war  will 
come. 

Their  hope  is  that  they  will  not  have  to 
fight  It. 

America  gained  a  great  position  in  world 
estimation  during  the  war. 

She  is  losing  It  now  that  peace  U  upon  us. 

Each  Armistice  Day  should  be  a  day  of 
prayers— prayers  that  the  men  charged  with 
leadership  are  capable  of  keeping  America 
at  peace. 


Address   of  Gen.  Dwight   ''    F    . 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JOHN 


M 


OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  21,  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Armistice  Day  of  thi.s  year.  General  and 
Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  honored  Bos- 
ton by  a  visit,  receiving  a  welcome  from 
over  1.000,000  persons. 

In  the  evening,  at  a  State  banquet. 
General  Eisenhower  made  the  following 
remarks: 

Your  Excellency,  for  me  it  Is  a  most  happy 
circumstance  that  my  orders  to  proceed  to 
Washington  for  temporary  duty  afforded  op- 
portunity to  accept  the  gracious  Invitation 
of  this  city  and  State  to  pay  here  a  brief 
visit.  The  warmth  of  your  welcome  to  Mrs. 
Elsenhower  and  myself  will  live  with  us 
always  We  are  most  truly  and  humbly 
grateful. 

It  Is  always  a  pleasant  task  to  report  to 
Americans  upon  the  character  of  the  service 
performed  by  the  soldiers  ovir  country  sent 
to  Europe  My  admiration,  respect,  and  af- 
fection for  the  trained  American  soldier. 
sailor,  acd  airman  are  without  limits.  So.  it 
is  a  SF>eclal  privilege  to  assure  you  that  your 
own  Twenty-sixth  Division,  commanded  by 
a  great  leader.  General  Paul,  established  a 
record  In  Europe  that  measures  up  fully  to 
the  highest  American  standard  The  divi- 
sion was  first  committed  to  battle  under  such 
conditions  of  terrain,  weather,  and  enemy 
resistance  as  to  be  classed  as  frightful.  But 
from  Its  first  day  of  action  until  the  whole 
Job  was  done,  it  never  faltered,  never  hesi- 
tated. Every  man  entitled  to  wear  the  YD 
of  the  Yankee  Division  on  his  shoulder  will 
do  so  in  honor  and  in  pride  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  I  am  told  that  your 
Forty-third  Division  In  the  far  Pacific  estub- 
llshed  for  Itself  an  equally  brilliant  battle 
record.  The  minute  men  of  Lexington  end 
Concord  would  be  proud  to  acclaim  i.he 
brilliant  performance  of  New  England's  rep- 
resentative of  numberless  battlefields  la 
World  War  U. 

In  both  hemispheres  victory  has  crowned 
the  efforts  of  our  fighting  forces,  but  in  the 
aftermath  of  major  conflicts  there  is  invari- 
ably and  Inescapably  experle..ced  throughout 
the  world  a  feeling  of  confusion,  uneasiness, 
doubt,  and  Indecision.  These  create  unrest  in 
many  fields — Indtistrlal  pclltlcal.  financial, 
and  International.  Though  we  in  America  6n 
not  wholly  escape  these  universal  problems. 
we  are.  In  one  vital  respect,  extremely 
fortunate.  We  know,  at  the  very  least, 
that  each  of  us  has  the  treasured  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  his  own  Influence  In  seeking 
solutions.  We,  any  of  us.  may  express  freely 
our  own  convictions  in  the  confidence  that 
the  will  of  the  majority,  peaceably  expressed, 
win  prevail,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority will  not  sutler  thereby. 
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It  U  In  th»  tbtm  of  »  citlaen  exercising 
ihia  American  I'^ht  that  I  venture  to  a*- 
<lrej«  to  you  today  a.  few  tho«m:bts  which,  in 
my  trip  acroas  the  Atlantic.  I  have  aiiemptad 
to  raduce  to  writing  In  order  tbat  I  might 
not  treapaas  too  excessively  upon  your  ttcae. 
As  a  prallinlnary  I  should  like  to  su|i;gest 
tha  importance  of  rememberlrig.  alwaya— 
MtoUKfa  with  und'.minlshed  appreciation  and 
«MlKtttlon  tor  the  vital  work  of  oar  great 
alllea — the  accompltihimata  of  this  cotmtry 
In  the  late  war  Unrffmayed  bjr  the  Mack 
outlook  of  the  r  -iths,  when  It  seeiaed 

that  the  all-con  hordes  of  Germany, 

Japan,  and  thetr  partners  were  in  an  un- 
aaaailable  position,  you.  by  your  sweat,  your 
Maod.  and  your  undaunted  aptrtt  contributed 
mtxhtiJy  and  decisively  to  the  greatest  glub;il 
victory  of  all  time. 

Never  has  more  dtsmul  prospert  been 
tranafurmed  Into  more  glorious  result.  The 
MHMbMton  la  tliat  when  America  clearly 
TtMMUtaas  the  taak  she  has  to  do.  so  that 
all  may  rally  aa  ona  toward  its  accomplish- 
ment, there  are  few  thlnga  that  for  her  can 
lastcaliy  be  cla8.<9ed  aa  ImpeaaiMc.  She,  and 
her  allica,  can  even  win  the  peace! 

In  Biirope  there  were  more  than  3.090000 
^  tna  on  the  day  of  victory.     The  filial 

u  to  reach  us  dlaem barked  last   April 

and  promptly  participated  In  battle  to 
haaten  and  clinch  the  victory.  In  passing. 
St  is  significant  to  note  that  this  division 
came  Into  action  3  years  and  4  months  after 
Prarl  Harbor  day.  a  fact  that  gives  some 
tnkling  of  the  tremendous  taak  and  the  time 
involved  In  gearing  a  nation  to  the  require- 
ments of  tlie  baitletleUl. 

Within  6  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  this 
fighting  division  the  entire  proceas  of 
Jig  our  resources  into  Europe  was  re- 
The  business  of  tearing  down  that 
mighty  battle  aiachine  properly  began,  so  as 
to  provide  additional  strength  in  the  Pacific 
and  to  return  our  uuiloraaed  men  to  their 
pursuits  of  peace  Ever  since  that  day  tli^ 
War  Department  has  constantly  accelerated 
the  pace  of  demobilization,  using  every  ounce 
of  energy  at  ita  command  to  restore  thoae 
naen  to  their  family  circles,  where  you  are  so 
•BSloua  to  welcome  them.  Up  to  a  certain. 
deftnite  point,  thia  procc^  of  disintegration 
is  wiae.  comaandatale.  nanMary.  B«t  a  con- 
viction that  I  want  to  leave  with  you  to^ay 
that  there  la  developing  a  sitiiation  that 
Is  telactat  that  imrttAng  potat  lato  sharp 


did  not  Awnnd  open  central  Eu- 
«ith  the  cMmtlOB  of  lisettUtiea.  It 
rkatf  the  end  of  killing  and  iS 
•B  opportunity  to  begin  the  labotiooB 
nesa  of  restoring  order  from  chaos:  of  tinpae- 
inc  upon  a  conqasrad  people  macbods  and 
paoeaaaas  which  *a  ra«ataii  appropriate  to 
paaoeful  pursuits:  of  cooperating  with  our 
allies  in  regulating  the  economy,  the  indus- 
try, tba  edticaUoD — indeed,  every  activity  of 
thm  caiM|uered  coitntry — and  to  compel 
«MBiacnitlc  reform  and  virttial  rebirth  at  the 

F  !  I!' lit  of  this  iatrtcate  program  re- 

reugth.  If  dtstntesratton  of 
ids  too  far.  it  will  becorae 
quickiy  evKieut  to  the  Oaiiiiaii '.  who  are 
expert  in  th;s  tvpe  of  appraisal.  If  we  be- 
come ino  •  -nt  or  unequal  to  the  task, 
not  only  u....  ac  be  humiliated  and  shamed, 
but  America's  influence  in  bviMtng  the 
foundations  of  an  endin-lng  peace  In  Kurope 
win  disappear,  and  the  great  costs  of  the 
W;  ■   "     v  have  be<»n  paid  m  vain. 

A!  I  point  out  that  in  addition  to  all 
the  normal  tasks  devolving  upon  an  occupa- 
tional force  In  a  thickly  popnlated.  host'le 
country,  we  canr.ot  neglect  our  responslbili- 
tlee  to  millions  of  unfortunate  people  that 
we  call  displaced  persons. 
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T  lea   they  have  suffered,   the  In- 

justices ihey  have  helplcasly  borne,  have  left 
them  a  charge  tpjn  the  demoaatic  world. 
They  are  exceedingly  grateful  for  what  the 
American  Government  and  soldiers  have 
dotre  and  are  doing  for  them.  But  the  sad 
fact  la  that  that  Job  will  be  a  continuing  one 
until  these  people  can  return  to  their  homes, 
or  have  beer  given  opportunity,  in  some  spnjt 
upon  the  eiiith.  to  develop  for  themselves  a 
respectable  standard  of  self -sustained  living. 

Beyond  all  these  tasks  there  is  another  one 
for  our  soldiers  that  touches  upon  our  im- 
mediate Interests.  In  Europe  there  are  now 
more  than  6.0UO.0O0  tons  of  valuable  Ameri- 
can property.  The  processes  of  hasty  rede- 
ployment have  necessarily  left  much  of  it  in 
condition  where  only  deterioration  and  de- 
struction will  result  if  we  are  robbed  com- 
pletely of  our  own  men  to  take  care  of  it, 
and  to  provide  for  its  orderly  disposal. 
Thovgh  we  are  making  in  those  areas  the 
maximum  use  cf  local  civilian  labor,  respon- 
sibility in  this  task  can  be  faithfully  dis- 
charged by  no  one  except  Americans,  the 
owners  of  the  property.  We  must  uike  care 
of  our  own. 

All  of  these  tasks  are  now  largely  being  per- 
formed by  soldiers.  Some  of  them  will  al- 
ways have  to  be.  as  lonp  as  the  task  remains. 

The  plain  and  unpalatable  fact  is  that  ac- 
complishment of  America's  war  purposes — 
which  I  take  to  be  the  establishment  of  an 
enduring  peace — requires,  for  a  period  of 
which  the  length  cannot  now  clearly  be  fore- 
seen, the  maintenance  of  adequate  American 
military  forces  in  Europe. 

Moreover,  you  and  I.  all  of  us,  should  help 
Ut  making  those  men  understand  the  depth 
of  our  appreciation  for  the  distasteful  biK 
vttally  aecassary  work  they  are  doing  for  us. 

Please  do  not  think  that  I  would  agree  to 
any  unconscionable  delay  in  sending  back 
to  his  home  the  man  who  has  borne  the 
brunt  of  t^e  battle.  No  one.  anywhere,  could 
have  greater  concern  than  I  for  the  human 
desire  and  the  logical  right  of  the  American 
who  has  faced  the  fury  of  the  enemy  in  the 
field  to  nave  farther  military  duties  carried 
on  by  those  who  have  not  been  so  exposed. 
Certainly,  we  must  recognize  and  plan  for 
tealiaation  of  this  rightful  desire. 

In  outUnlnp  this  problem  I  am  merely 
potiKtng  out  to  you  that  a  day  of  critical 
deeiakm  is  rushing  upon  the  American  people. 
That  decision  in  simplest  terms  is  merely 
this:  Arc  we  going  so  far  In  weakening  our- 
selves in  Europe  as  to  turn  our  backs  upon 
a  pro")lem  critically  Involving  the  future 
peace  and  the  world  including  this  country? 
Are  we  going  to  abandon,  unfulfilled,  the 
great  purposes  for  which  we  fought  this 
war?  Ob-,  are  we  going  sanely  and  logically 
to  provide  the  means  and  the  strength  in 
Europe  that  will  see  that  Job  through  to 
the  end? 

In  my  opinion  there  can  be  no  temporiz- 
ing, no  compromising,  with  this  issue.  I 
feel  that  I  owe  it  to  every  man  who  loyally. 
unconaplalnlngly  and  successfully  carried  out 
the  tasks  that  I  placed  before  him  in  Eu- 
rope— particularly  I  owe  it  to  those  and  to 
the  families  of  those  who  gave  their  all  that 
America's  purposes  might  be  served — to  urpe 
the  instant  adoption  of  a  system  whereby 
America's  wartime  soldiers  may  be  returned 
to  their  homes  but  under  which  Americas 
obligations  to  the  world  and  to  herself  may, 
in  this  regard,  be  satisfactorily  met. 

It  is  not  easy,  but  it  can.  it  must,  be  done. 

As  the  repeeanrtative  of  all  the  men  you 
sent  across  tha  Atlantic  and  vigorously  sup- 
ported as  they  helped  to  crush  Hitlerism  and 
restore  peace.  I  express  our  confidence  that 
you.  again,  will  meet  the  challenge. 


E^^TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GL4RHART 

OP   C.U.irORNI4 

IN  TI^  HOUSl  OF  REPRESENT ATRTS 

W^iiesday,  November  21,  1945 

Mr.  OEnRHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wii.sh  to  include  the  following  ccr- 
re.<;pondtnce  between  Mr.  Peter  H.  Berg- 
soa,  chairman  of  the  Hebrew  Committee 
of  National  Liberation-  and  HLs  Excel- 
lency, Mr.  Anis  Azer,  Charpe  d'Affaires 
of  Egypt,  reerarding  the  recent  riotins 
against 'Hebrews  in  E^pt.  It  is  note- 
worthy to  point  out  that  these  riots  took 
their  u.^al  cotn'se,  bei^inning  with  anii- 
Semitic  outbreaks  and  ending  with  van- 
dalism ^nd  destruction  upon  churches 
and  mdsques.  together  with  places  of 
business  of  Christians  and  Moslems  as 
well  as  iews. 

j  November  7,  1945. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Anis  Azer. 
C^iawe  d'Affaires  of  Egypt. 

r  Wasliingtoii ,  D.  C. 

Yotm  Exckllxnct:  It  has  always  been  a 
source  of  gratification  to  us  that  in  the  con- 
versatioi^  we  have  been  privileged  to  have 
with  sonie  of  Egypt's  foremost  statesmen,  in- 
cluding ^is  E.\ceLIency  the  Minister  for  For- 
eign AiTairs  Abdel  Uamid  Bedawi  Pasha  and 
His  Excellency  the  Minister  to  the  United 
States  Mohmoud  Ha.ssan  Pasha,  we  have 
always  fcjund  ourselves  in  full  accord  on  the 
premise  tlliat  there  is  no  basis  for  antagonism 
between  Hebrews  and  Arabs.  Whenever,  in 
history.  #ur  two  peoples  have  lived  together, 
they  ha^e  cooperated  admirably  to  the 
greater  glory  of  crvUiaed  mankind. 

It  waslwith  great  perturbation,  therefore, 
that  wei  learned  of  the  recent  shocking 
events  tliat  occurred  In  Egyptian  cities.  Ac- 
cording \o  reports  which  we  must  credit, 
Egyptian  I  mobs  indulged  in  practices  clenrly 
paralleliiig  the  pogroms  of  Czarist  Russia 
and  Hitler  Germany.  Shops  were  looted, 
.eynagogrars  were  profaned  and  fired,  holy 
scrolls  of!  law  a  thousand  years  old  were  de- 
stroyed apd  burned  In  the  streets,  venerable 
instltutidns  of  learning  were  pillaged,  and 
defenseleas  men  and  women  were  mercilessly 
attacked  J 

We  are  regretfully  impelled  to  reject  the 
assumption  that  the  events  which  occuned 
in  CairoJ  Ale-xandria.  and  other  places  were 
of  a  spoataiijeoiis  and  insignificantly  casual 
charactet|  Such  an  assumption  is  excluded 
by  the  la^t  that  Arab  spokesmen,  both  in  the 
Middle  ^st  and  elsewhere,  have  been  re- 
peatedly 'quoted  as  making  inciting  state- 
ments: ^\e  tenor  of  these  statements  was 
t;euerailyi  that  Jewish  citizens  in  Arab  coun- 
tries shoBld  and  would  be  made  responsible 
for  politlfcal  events  in  Palestine.  The  Nazis 
of  Germany  were  Uafamfiua  for  similar  prac- 
tices witlj  respect  to  hostages. 

We  doj  not  overlook  the  possibility  that 
these  spokesmen  mif^ht  have  been  influenced 
by  Britisll  agents  not  too  scrupulous  in  their 
choice  ofjmeans  of  extending  and  perpetuat- 
ing »>ltlih  imperialism  in  the  Middle  East, 
but  suehia  possibility  does  not  absolve  the.«:e 
Arab  spokesmen  from  liability  lor  the  conse- 
quences $(  their  acts. 

This  deplorable  situation  is  the  more  In- 
comprehenMble  to  us  in  the  Ught  of  the  fact 
that  Kgj-ttt  itself  has  only  recently  succeeded 
in  achie^ug  its  freedom,  and   that   it    only 
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this  year  Joined  the  family  of  the  tJnited  Na- 
tions. The  regrettable  events  which  are  the 
subject  of  this  communication  can  scarcely 
be  considered  to  contribute  to  International 
understanding,  world  security,  or  the  prestige 
or  eflBclency  of  the  nasce  .t  United  Nations 
Organization.  Our  regret  at  having  to  review 
these  events  is  heightened  by  our  deep  ap- 
preciation of  EgTi'pt's  importance  in  the  in- 
ternational structure  and  particularly  In  the 
structure  of  the  Middle  East  as  it  relates  to 
the  future  of  world  peace  and  security.  We 
are  sincerely  desirous  that  nothing  should 
endanger  the  friendly  relations  between  your 
great  country  and  people,  and  our  people. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  we  read  with 
satisfaction  unofficial  reports  concerning  con- 
demnation of  the  riots  by  your  Prime  Min- 
ister, who  was  said  to  have  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  no  reasonable  Egyptian  will  sub- 
scribe to  what  has  occurred  It  is  our  belitf 
that  the  evil  hands  described  by  your  Prime 
Minister  as  being  the  inspiration  of  the  riots 
will  be  exposed,  and  that  all  those  criminally 
guilty  will  be  punished  according  to  law. 
Liberal  public  opinion  of  the  world  will  Judge 
these  events  by  the  measures  taken  by  your 
government  to  redress  the  wrongs  committed 
and  to  prevent  their  recurrence. 

We    should    greatly    appreciate    an    official 
statement  from  Your  Excellency  as  to  your 
government's  attitude  and  course  of  action. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Peter  H.  Bekgson. 

ChairmaJi. 


1945. 


of    Na- 
D.  C. 
the  re- 
/.  1945, 


November  9 
Mr.  Peter  H.  Bercson, 

Chairman.    Hebreiv    Comviittee 
tional  Liberation,  Washtvgton, 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  acknowledge 
ceipt  of  your  letter  dated  November 
and  e  reciprocate  the  feeling  of  gratification 
that  in  the  conversations  you  have  had  with 
some  of  Egypt's  foremost  statesmen,  includ- 
ing His  Excellency  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Abdel  Haiiild  Badawl  Pasha,  and  His 
Excellency  the  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
Mahmotid  Ha«:.'=an  Pasha,  you  have  always 
found  yourselves  in  full  accord  on  the  prem- 
ise that  there  is  no  basis  for  antagonism 
between  Hebrews  and  Arabs. 

However,  we  beg  to  disagree  with  your  In- 
sinuations that  Arab  spokesmen  have  been 
quoted  as  making  what  you  have  chosen  to 
describe  as  inciting  statements.  Such  con- 
nection between  their  statements  and  the 
late  events  is  totally  unwarranted. 

We  are  gratified  that  you  have  taken  note 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  pronouncements  to 
the  effect  that  "no  reasonable  Egyptian  will 
subscribe  to  what  has  occurred"  The  vigor- 
ous measures  undertaken  by  the  Eg>ptian 
Government  have  resulted  in  reestablishing 
complete  order  and  we  assure  you  that  the 
situation  Is  well  under  control. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Anis  Azer. 
Char^^  d'Affaires  ad  interim. 


A  Raw  Deal  for  Our  Enlisted  Men 
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HON.  AL/iN  L   O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  21,  1945 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.      Mr.  Speaker.  Army 
Regulation  605-115,  governing  leaves  of 


absence     of     commissioned     F>ersonnel, 
states,  in  substance: 

A  leave  credit  of  1  month  per  year  with 
full  pay  and  allowances  will  accrue  to  each 
officer  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  on 
active  duty  for  each  year  of  service  up  to  a 
maximum  of  120  days. 

Army  Regulation  615-275,  governing 
authorized  absence — furlough — of  eri- 
listed  personnel,  states,  in  substance: 

Authorized  absence  is  a  privilege  granted 
to  enlisted  men  under  certain  conditions. 
This  privilege  may  be  denied  for  disciplinary 
reasons  or  for  the  good  of  the  service.  No 
right  will  accrue  to  any  enlisted  man  as  a 
result  of  authorized  absence  not  availed  of  or 
denied. 

Again,  the  privates,  privates  first  class, 
corporals,  sergeants,  and  so  forth,  get  a 
dirty  deal.  To  give  commissioned  cfB- 
cers  a  120-day  leave  with  pay  and  deny 
same  to  the  enlisted  men  is  one  of  the 
most  disgraceful  and  dishonorable  acts 
perpetrated  on  all  mankind. 

It  is  the  enlisted  men  who  have  the 
brunt  of  this  war.  It  is  the  enlisted  men 
who  endured  more  and  suffered  more. 
It  is  the  enlisted  men  who  paid  the 
heaviest  price.  Why  in  heaven's  name 
deny  them  the  privilege  of  120  accrued 
days'  leave  with  pay  we  give  our  officers? 

The  oflScers  for  the  most  part  had 
soft,  privileged  jobs.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  officers  here  in  Washington 
who  never  saw  a  Jap  or  Hun — who  lived 
in  luxury  and  ease — are  giver  120  days' 
accrued  leave  and  pay. 

Yet  the  privates  who  starved,  who  con- 
tracted diseases,  who  fought  the  war  and 
did  the  dirty  work  and  paid  the  heaviest 
price  are  denied  that  privilege. 

It  is  coming  to  pass  that  we  are  estab- 
lishing a  military  privileged  class  of  oflB- 
cers  in  our  country.  God  forbid.  There 
is  no  excuse  whatever  for  this  crude 
deal.  Wake  up  Members  of  Congress. 
Let  us  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and 
remedy  this  rotten  deal.  If  we  allow  this 
raw  deal  to  continue  we  do  not  deserve 
the  respect  of  the  people  we  represent. 
Let  us  act  now.  In  all  decency  let  us  act 
now. 

Mr.  SF>eaker.  the  morale  of  our  enlisted 
men  is  breaking.  It  is  a  wonder  it  has 
kept  up  as  long  as  it  has.  Are  our  en- 
listed men  to  suffer  and  endure  only  so 
that  our  officers  can  keep  their  jobs  and 
enjoy  privileges?  God  forbid.  Members 
of  Congress  .?re  we  men  or  are  we  mice? 
Where  is  our  manhood — when  we  per- 
mit this  to  continue? 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  an  article  from  a  service 
paper  published  in  the  Pacific.  It  gives 
an  ic'ea  of  how  they  feel  about  it.  If  we 
Members  of  Congress  permit  this  condi- 
tion of  privilege  to  continue — we  do  not 
deserve  to  be  Members  of  Congress. 
These  boys  in  the  Pacific — many  of  them 
have  been  in  action  3  years  or  more. 
Are  not  these  boys  entitled  to  an  accu- 
mulated furlough?  There  can  be  no  fur- 
loughs while  they  are  in  fox  holes  or 
rotting  in  dungeons.  Why  not  give  them 
a  furlough  with  pay  now — since  they 
were  not  given  a  furlough  while  in 
action? 


AOCrUXS    LKAVl 
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Army  regulation  60&-115,  governing  leaves 
of  absence  of  commissioned  personnel,  states 
In  substance:  A  leave  credit  of  1  month  per 
year  with  full  pay  and  allowances  will  accrue 
to  each  officer  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States  on  active  duty  for  each  year  of  service 
up  to  a  maximum  of  120  days. 

Army  regulation  615-275,  governing  au- 
thorized absence  (furlough),  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, states  in  substance:  Authorized  ab- 
sence is  a  privilege  granted  to  enlisted  men 
under  certain  conditions.  This  privilege  may 
be  denied  for  disciplinary  reasons  or  for  the 
good  of  the  service.  No  right  will  accrue  to 
any  enlisted  man  as  a  result  of  authorized 
absence  not  availed  of  or  denied. 

Undpr  these  regulations  there  is  one  strik- 
ing diffeience — the  officer  automatically  re- 
ceives accrued  leave  with  full  pay  and  al- 
lowances up  to  120  days.  The  enlisted  man 
recei'es  nothing  as  a  matter  of  right,  regard- 
less of  how  exemplary  his  record. 

Why  Is  It  possible  for  an  enlisted  man  to 
serve  in  the  same  theater  of  operations  with 
an  officer  for  a  period  of  3  to  4  years  where 
conditions  have  not  allowed  receiving  the 
benefits  of  accrued  furlough  time  or  a  ter- 
minal leave  based  upon  30  days  per  year  for 
total  service?  At  the  separation  center  the 
enllstfd  man  receives  his  discharge  button 
denoting  an  honorable  discharge,  travel  pay 
from  the  center  to  his  home  at  the  rate  of 
5  cents  per  mile,  and  the  first  of  three  $100 
pajments  commonly  referred  to  as  muster- 
Ing-out  pay. 

The  officer  who  has  been  in  the  same  the- 
ater and  subject  to  the  same  conditions, 
climate,  diseases,  hardships,  and  various 
other  hazards,  will  receive  accrued  leave  of 
30  days  per  year,  with  full  pay  and  allowances 
up  to  the  maximum  of  120  days.  In  addition 
the  officer  receives  the  discharge  button  de- 
noting honorable  service,  railroad  fare  and. 
if  he  is  of  company  grade  (lieutenants  and 
captains),  will  ;ecelve  the  first  of  three  $100 
payments  of  his  mustering-out  pay.  All  of 
which  will  total  in  the  case  of  the  average 
officer  who  has  120  davs  of  accrued  leave  ap- 
proximately $1,000  to  $1  600.  depending  upon 
whether  the  officer  is  single  or  married. 
Which  when  contrasted  to  the  $$00  muster- 
ing-out pay  that  the  enlisted  men  receives, 
plus  mileage  at  the  rate  of  6  cents  per  mile 
to  his  home,  is  a  glaring  inequality  which 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  no  doubt 
unaware  of  In  my  estimation. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  all  personnel  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  this  matter,  both 
commissioned  and  enlisted,  that  the  variance 
between  these  two  regulations  Is  an  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  War  Department. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  any  branch  of  the 
American  armed  forces  would  willingly  and 
intentionally  keep  a  regulation  In  effect 
which  unjustly  discriminates  against  any 
group  simply  because  they  are  enlisted  men. 
But  It  appears  to  every  enlisted  man  that  AR 
615-275  in  its  present  form  Is  completely  out 
of  harmony  with  the  best  customs  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  service  and  unfair  to  the  men 
who  have  been  selected  for  the  service  but 
who,  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war,  have 
spent  the  majority  of  their  army  career  In  the 
forgotten,  little-known  and  bypassed  corners 
of  the  globe,  where  furloughs  and  rest  camps 
were  virtually  unheard  of,  but  hardships, 
loneliness,  disease,  dehydrated  fcod,  constant 
danger,  and  even  death  were  SOP. 

Under  present  regulations  inequality  ex- 
ists. The  choice  should  not  be  difficult. 
What  are  the  enlisted  men  in  this  theater 
doing  to  bring  this  injustice  to  the  attention 
of  the  War  Department  an  '  Congress?  (Re- 
printed from  a  letter  by  Master  Bgt.  John  A. 
Johnson    to   the    Dally    Paci^can.) 
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Wednesdau.  November  21.  t94S 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Sponkcr.  un- 
der Iravr  to  oxU'nd  my  rrmark.s  In  the 
RscoKD.  I  indudv  thr  followin«  ArmLslico 
Day  mesMMre  by  Booth  Turklnglon: 

rrii  TiMt  TO   BK    AniAtn 
•  •  •  •  • 

When  anvon*  «»>•»  that  we  m\ist  fucc  the 
future  with  ccurnjfe  he  Is  omitting  the 
atomic  bomb  from  his  CHlculatlons.  What 
we  need  is  fear  Before  atomic  bombs  i;o 
lnt<i  -naw  production  In  Rusaln.  In  Britain. 
In  France,  In  China,  In  Mexico  and  C\iba. 
and  In  Italy.  Germany,  and  Japan.  God  give 
u»  ^race  to  be  covkardly  enough  to  save  our- 
selv*!  by  c<immon  sense. 

For  decades  with  every  Improvement  of 
artillery,  airplanes,  or  explosives,  optimists 
have  said.  "Now  there  will  be  no  more  wars 
because  the  destruction  would  be  too  hor- 
rible "  But  there  were  more  wars.  The  holo- 
causts and  the  massacres  destroyed  humjn 
beings  by  tens  of  thousands  and  all  th  ;i 
works  nnd  property  with  them — and  the 
wars  went  on 

Thirty  million  pet)ple  perl.'<hed  In  this  war 
Man,  of  thoee  millions  were  people  of  the 
conqueror  countrle*.  fur  in  such  conflicts 
the  whinera  are  only  less  horribly  damaged 
than  the  loaers.  And  the  atomic  bomb  says 
to  mankind  "Yi  u  ain't  seen  nothln  yet. 
Wall  till  vour  next  war  " 

demands  th;\t  we  divest  ourselves 
i;  '<'lv    o(    the    Idea    that    the   atomic 

bomb  Is  American.  It  was  created  by  c.ismo- 
IHilit  in  phyalcinis  But  no  matter  who  made 
lh«  nrst  one,  the  thln>{  can  no  more  be  nn 
American  property  than  can  earthquake  ni 
rt>wm  or  phoiokiraphy  A  shower  of  atomic 
h-  (rmHla  could  write  nnls  to 

<i 

Krom  niiw  on  i  u*  are  like  u  tumlly 

In  a  bullae  wiilt  v.  ,  u  o{  dyiuMulle 

Whal  would  th#  menU>eT«  of  atich  m  fnmlly 
dt>  If.  Ilk*  ourM>l\*e»,  (hey  r<utld  not  move  to 
HUothei  hottii<>7  ,  I  think  (hey  wntild  walK 
•oftly  and  take  btre  not  to  irritate  one  an- 
other 

V     at    the    nunnent    when    Mr 
I'  r  IV  lite  arrived  In  mnn*  l\  m  i 

11  ito  hi*  mind  il<e  (ci 

II  him    from    hui    a i... 

inii>  hiiie 

I  he  flrcurtlv  Cotinrll  of  the  United  Nktlrnn 
could  protect  the  world  apainat  thr  pioM  >, 
biwnb.     I'  '  ave  a  force 

and    ariri  .\     trained     > 

Inapectuia  uiuki  liavr  accers  to  c. 
Then  A  small  police  force  under  i       < 
would   bo  able   Ui  insure   the  peace  of   the 
>ALiiId      Aggressor  counutca  could  uo  longer 
be  aggreMive  and  exut. 

Any  Isolationism,  old  or  new.  is  now  a  peril 
We  cannot  be  or  call  ourselvee  the  mcst 
powerful  Nation  lu  the  world  without  reus- 
ing such  mlstiust  and  dislike  of  the  United 
States  as  was  roused  In  us  when  Germany 
aet  up  to  be  a  uorld  dictator. 

Our  military-  forces.  12.000.000  strong  at 
tbeir  beat  and  sttpported  by  our  Industrial 
might,  do  not  make  us  the  mcst  powerful 
Nation  Showered  by  atomic  bombs,  that 
whole  power  vanlfihea  Into  less  than  dust. 
For  the  magnlhcent  fight  our  forces  have 
made  «e  should  be  sorrowfully  proud — sor- 
rowful for  their  sufTering  and  proud  that 
they  are  our  countrymen.  But  they  cannot 
do  It  again. 

That  IS  the  lesson  of  Armistice  Day.  1945. 
Booth  Tarkincton. 


l-or.n  Beach,  Caiil.,  Labor  Market  Re- 
<•  -•;  \,i  l-cv.vt'v*'  Pcp'uf  Froai  Sif- 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesda:/.  November  21.  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  great 
Eighteenth  Congressional  District  of 
California  which  I  represent,  and  wliich 
district  is  in  my  home  Slate  of  California, 
is  the  great  metropolitan  city  of  Long 
Beach.  During  the  war.  airci-aft,  .ship- 
building, naval  drydcck:s.  and  other  great 
naval  installations,  factories,  small  war 
plants,  and  great  war  plsnts  by  the 
dozens,  because  of  patriotic,  untiring 
work,  contribution  by  loyal  American.s. 
more  than  produced  their  .^hare  of  the 
material  things  and  spiritual  forces 
which  helped  win  the  war. 

The  UniU'd  SULcs  Employment  Service 
there  has  done  a  great  service  from  its 
Inception  and  more  recently  It  has  begun 
to  publish  labor-market  bulletins  such  s 
the  copy  of  ilie  one  I  hercinaf  Ler  include 
In  these  remarks.  You  will  see  by  its 
content  that  it  undertakes  to  frankly  and 
Impftrtlnlly  analyzi^  the  L?.bor  market  )is 
it  is  from  mnnlh  to  month.  While  this 
labor  bulletin  refers  to  the  labor  market 
of  my  home  city  of  Lon.ij  P  •,"'■  and  its 
Immeuiute  vicmlty,  1  ur...  \d  that 

thi^  .same  muicrlal  l.s  placed  at  ihe  rils- 
p^).^nl  and  for  the  information  of  mnn- 
agement  and  labor  tliior.ghnut  the  Na- 
tion at  itrnifuu-  centers. 

Mr.  Spewki'r.  I  lake  plea.-^uie  In  be- 
^peukinu  my  utmo.st  appn-ciA  ion  and 
iv   '  M  for  thr     •■  .,11  y 

'  'iinrl  ul  !  .      i:;rn« 

piovnii  Ml  S'M'Vlcf  \n  my  natlvt»  Siule  of 
('  '  •  itv  ,  ,nd  the  great  pittrtotlo  and  de- 
:  .lUle  .vorvlce  which  It  hu.s  con- 
linuuu.'^ly  leiulered 

The  text  of  the  Lobor  Murkrl  BiiUotln 
foUown: 

Labor  Mvrkit  licvriJ^MiiNTa 
Einploynieiit  trend:  A  war  proovictlon  city 
for  the  past  4  ycitrs.  Long  Bc.-ich  faces  heavy 
odds  in  convcrslnn  to  peacetime  living.  Now, 
2' J  months  after  VJ-day.  It  reports  only  par- 
tial conversion  to  civilian  economy  with  sev- 
eral large  compt\nles  still  producing  en  re- 
maiiuiig  war  contiacta.  Employment  has 
dropped  niutcnally  irom  the  wartime  peak 
but  Is  still  at  n  considerably  higher  level  than 
that  of  'he  prewar  period. 

T!ic  character  of  Long  Bench  changed  com- 
pletely during  the  war  years.  Before  the  war, 
deveacpmcnt  of  the  harbor  had  given  Im- 
petus to  the  growth  of  Navy  and  shipping 
activities.  S.nall  manufacturers  had  as- 
sembled automobiles,  canned  fish,  produced 
oil  well  tools  edible  lat-s  and  soap  prcxiucts. 
and  built  and  repaired  pleasure  craft  and 
fishing  t)cat«.  Trade  and  serrlce  flrm^  em- 
ployed large  numbers  of  people  to  serve  tour- 
ists an''  residents.  With  the  discovery-  of  oil, 
a  substantial  petroleum  Industry  developed. 
With  the  declaration  of  the  national 
emergency,    the    industrial    growth    of    Long 


Bench  wua  accelerated  Tlie  haibor  facttlttoa 
provided  Opportunity  for  large-scale  exp,in- 
Bion  of  shipbuilding  and  Navy  facilities.  A 
large  airframe  plant  located  in  the  com- 
munity. Pmall  manufacturers  converted  to 
the  prodtvllun  of  porU  tor  aircraft  and  thipa, 
and  newTparu  and  asaembly  plants  wtre 
opened,  pianpower  and  material  aliorfgea 
krpt  tindf"  and  service  establiihinenta  from 
extmiirtUMi  to  any  exU'iit  despite  the  heavily 
increaaed  population  and  buyma  p^jwer.  The 
influx  offwur  workers  and  nfrviceinen  ami 
thrir  faitliliea  swelled  the  population  fitim 
164. iTO  bature  the  war  to  more  than  200.000 
lit  the  present  tune. 

Produclioii  cut-backs  following  the  day  of 
niiiil  victfry  brought  sudden  changes  to  the 
LonK  Beitth  industrJal  picture.  Manufactur- 
ing whicli  had  mtisbroomed  during  the  war 
wia  the  ^ilef  industry  affected  by  the  quick 
stop  of  war  prrduction;  about  16  870  workers 
were  releised  from  August  to  October,  ac- 
cording t)  40  reporting  cumpanics.  Manu- 
facturing had  been  decreasing  steadily  over 
the  past  J  ear,  however,  and  working  forces  in 
the  repor.lng  comcanles  were  15.543  less  on 
the  day  cf  surrender  than  they  were  a  year 
earlier:  liicreased  plant  efficiency,  previous 
.schedule  uts,  and  small  plants'  Inability  to 
maintain  cr  expand  civilian  production  be- 
cause of  material  and  manpower  shortages 
had  cont  ibuted  to  these  previous  employ- 
ment declines.  Aircraft  companies  and  these 
produclni  ships'  parts  experienced  the  most 
.severe  red  uctlons  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Em- 
ployment In  private  shipyards  has  remained 
relatlvclv  stable  since  Augtist.  as  the  com- 
fianles  st  11  have  a  backlog  of  Government 
contracts  for  construction,  repair,  and  con- 
version ti»  complete.  These  companies  em- 
ploy 8  SfiO  fewer  workers  than  they  did  a  year 
ago.  h<iw«  ver.  because  of  schedule  cuts  made 
early  In  11145  Navy  establlshmenta  also  have 
hud  an  e  nployment  drop  since  VJ-di»y;  the 
two  repor  ing  companl<»s  have  lost  more  than 
4.200  wnrl  erii  since  August. 

Unempfiyment:  I  nemployment  Increased 
rharply  iiimodiately  afUM  the  end  of  the  war. 
Ill  adtiiti(i)  to  the  woikers  released  from  local 
war  pluiica.  many  Long  Beach  reaidenla  who 
worl:ed  Ul  nearby  war  production  areiui  have 
been  rele  aed.  The  rise  In  the  number  of 
peiHiina  iMiuentlng  service  from  the  local 
UbKH  i>n\o  >  UJuatiales  tlie  volume  of  J"'^  -•-  >  - 
era.     Lool  I  ufQoe  applioatlona  fur  v,  i- 

40>')  percet  t  hUher  in  8  -pteuiber  ami  jn.j  t"i  • 
cent  hl^^lrr  in  Octtibrr  lliuii  thi<v  wete  In 
Aii.r  ml     9'*'""'*  (^'^  *'*"  ret^mplov  ;  «iir 

v«niK>Mh   meludr.    ill    t.ucH  of  Jot  UlU- 

iira  In  \Alieli  wurtiine  i>ki  U  can  ii<  .  ,  >i.  ('•>! 
il\F  kiirplis  of  NMiiiirii  HUd  iiverMiKi'  uun  over 
th«  damai  id  fur  iholr  M<rvlce«:  |3)  the  itUuc« 
Mom  III  "Uke-liome"  pay  becauae  ul  the  40> 
hour  worliWeek  in  many  Indiiatrlee;  ID  the 
Increased  aelecltvity  ikf  «>inployera.  In  luldl* 
luin,  mmiy  empWiyrra  have  reached  ihnr 
pricrtiiiK  n  iit  peal  a  and  arc  hiring 

oiiiv  for  i"'pi 

M'gratKin.  The  confUuicd  and  acute  hous- 
ing ahoiliige  polnta  towiwd  a  balance  of  tn- 
and-out  inigrallon  The  war  workers  who 
have  left  the  area,  even  temporarily,  are  be» 
Ing  replocpd  by  newcomers.  Returning  .lerv- 
Icemen  at  well  as  veterans  from  other  are:i8 
who  are  n\  ovlng  to  Long  Bench  alao  have  com- 
Ijensated  for  tny  out-mlgratlon  of  former 
workers.  A  sampling  of  work  applications 
Indicate  that  7.5  percent  of  the  v^'ork  appli- 
cants are  persons  new  to  the  community. 

Conversion:  Most  of  the  aircraft  and  sh.p- 
building  reeder  and  parts  companies  have 
been  able  to  convert  to  civilian  production 
without  0  .tensive  retooling.  The  companies 
established  before  the  war  have  returned  to 
their  fonrier  production,  and  several  com- 
paniea  at|s  now  manufacturing  toys,  lawn 
mowers,  bhonograph  records,  civilian  alr- 
caft.  anC  other  products.  Airframe  and 
shipbuilding  and  repair  companies  are  still 
working  fcn  Government  contracts.  Trade 
and  8ervl:e  firms  have  added  workers  and 
have  repli  ced  less  qualified  ones  as  the  man- 
power situation  has  loosened. 
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reaclits   the  atage  of   leglslauve   f:.a._T.n>  ;.•        Letters 
and  It  should  have,  for  quite  aside  from  tht  . 
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Is  In  the  IJarbor  with  men  qualified  to  super- 
vise  and  I  carry   out   ship    conversion    work 
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Job  opportunities:  The  number  of  unfilled 
openings,  totaling  1,409  the  last  of  October, 
remained  practically  unchanged  from  that  of 
tba  laat  of  September.  The  character  of  the 
til'  ^   haa  varied   somewhat   during   the 

fawer  orders  from  man- 
"•ervlce,  fm  d 
piililea  WfH> 
onutiiiction  in- 
u  of  the  need  lor 
skilled  wori.ers,  although  some  are  needed  in 
manufacturing.  Unskilled  men  are  required 
lu  the  manufacturing  and  construction  In- 
dustries chiefly.  Most  of  the  <  i  for 
women  la  In  trade  service,  and  i  leiit 
c  ire  In  the  (  i  v. 
HI  .,8.  About  I,.  .  ■  I'i 
the  openings  pay  from  60  to  75  cents  an  hour, 
while  the  balance  pay  over  75  cents  an  hour. 
Less  opportunity  for  overtime  pay  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  only  1  percent  of  the 
Jobs  offer  more  than  48  hours  of  work  a  week, 
while  24  percent  are  for  a  work -week  of  44 
hours   or   less. 

Future  employment  trend.  Construction 
will  exp:)nd  materially  and  offer  Job  oppor- 
tunities in  home  and  brid'.^e  building  and  in 
other  planned  public  works  as  soon  as  ma- 
terlals  are  available.  Ship  repair  In  private 
yaids  will  continue  for  several  months  at 
about  current  levels  and  hiring  will  be  for 
replacement  only.  The  future  of  the  air- 
frame industry  depends  upon  the  continu- 
ance of  present  Government  and  private  con- 
tracts and  the  Government ".s  disposition  of 
the  plants.  Most  of  the  other  manufacturing 
Industries  have  almost  reached  their  peace- 
time employment  peaks:  some  contemplate 
expansion  as  soon  as  plant  additions  can  be 
erected  and  new  markets  can  be  developed. 
Some  expansion  In  trade  and  service  will 
occur,  the  employment  Increases  being  de- 
pendent upon  the  availability  of  experienced 
workers  and  gooda  and  upon  the  continuance 


'.Re  la  anticipated 
.abllshments  and 


of  tuying  power.    Ll' 
m  employment  of  n.. 
the  petroleum  Uidvuuy, 

lOCAL    LABOa-MAaKIT   FaOBLKMa 

Conversion  hindrances'  Shcrtnges  of  mate- 
rials  have  deterred  ex 

aa  haa  the  ahorlHRe  i  :  i  .,  i .  .i ;.. , ;.i....i  a 

loiiMnutKiii  wurkera     The  lowered  pay  ratca 
and  workiiia  h>  uia  of  civilian  Industry  d  -- 
courage  the  recruitment  of  workers  for  ti 
companies  that  art  expanding  or  are  hiring 
for  replacement. 

Ilnuslng:  Huuxlna  ahortagea  prevrnt  new 
w  rkcrs  from  entering  the  rtunmunlty  and 
handicap  returning  veterans  In  enterlnx  civil- 
ian life.  About  183  dwelllnaa  are  now  under 
construction  or  are  planned,  many  cf  which 
have  already  been  spoken  for:  all  are  for  sale, 
and  substantial  down  payments  are  required. 
About  250  apartments  will  be  built  In  the 
next  18  months.  Civilian  workers  have  dlfB- 
culty  In  finding  housing  of  any  kind:  priori- 
ties on  public  hcu«lng  limit  occupancy  to 
servicemen,  returning  veterans,  and  civilians 
working  In  specific  plants  New  applications 
for  public  housing  average  more  than  1000 
a  month  The  disposal  of  the  3.490  tempo- 
rary public  housing  units  will  create  a  severe 
hardship;  these  units  were  to  have  been  dis- 
posed of  within  2  years  of  the  time  they  were 
built,  and  the  time  limit  Is  about  to  elapse. 
At  least  11.750  houses  must  be  constructed 
within  the  next  3  years  In  order  to  keep  pace 
with  the  expanded  growth  of  the  city. 

Labor  surpluses:  Reemployment  of  large 
numbers  of  displaced  war  workers  is  hindered 
by  the  dlfOculiy  In  matching  workers  and 
Jobs.  Women  and  overage  men  who  left  their 
homes  or  retirement  to  accept  employment 
during  the  war  arc  not  readily  placeable. 
While  some  of  these  workers  left  the  labor 
market  at  the  close  of  the  war.  many  are 
aeeklng  Jobs  to  supplement  their  Incomes  or 
to  meet  new  financial  responslblUtlea. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  ('   '     (v  T 'rf 

or   MUHIUAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKBSNTATIVIS 
Wt'dncsdai/,  NotTWibrr  2t.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  MlchlRHn.  Mr. 
Spt'ukor.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  In  the  RtcokD,  I  Inrludr  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  George  Rnthwrll  Brov^n 
from  the  New  York  Journal-American  of 
November  19.  1945: 

THE     eOLmCAL     PARADE      I 

(By  Oeorge  Roth  well  Browtt) 

Washington.  November  19. — In  the  mat- 
ter o'  the  propoaed  grant,  loan,  or  gift  to 
Britain  of  five  or  six  billions  of  dollars.  Uncle 
Sam  Is  going  to  be  gypped  twice  In  a  very 
clever  squeeze  play. 

While  the  new  Socialist  government  at 
London  rrianeuvers  In  Washington  for  this 
fabulous  sum.  the  same  government  at  Lon- 
don Is  putting  over  a  fast  one. 

When  the  Bretton  Woods  Monetary  Agree- 
ment was  rushed  through  Congress,  many 
who  did  not  like  the  idea  supported  It  on  the 
theory,  carefully  stated  In  debate,  that 
America's  contribution  of  •2.760.000.000  to 
the  Monetary  Fund,  and  $3,176,000,000  to 
the  International  Bank,  would  be  used  tu 
finance  the  postwar  needs  of  friendly  coun- 
tries, without  further  drain  on  tbe  United 
States  Treasury. 

That  was  the  assumption  of  certain  In- 
fiuentlal  Republicans  who  aupported  the 
scheme,  and  whose  argument  was  aUfSclent 
to  muster  enough  votes  to  put  It  over. 

But  Great  Britain  Is  playing  a  far  smarter 
gam  ,  from  her  point  of  view  than  that. 

Although  the  United  States  Congress,  In 
a  gush  of  slobby  sentlmf^ntnlltf.  ruKlied 
through  approval  of  Bretton  Woods.  Great 
Brituln  has  not  yet  approved  It,  Mid  it  haa 
I  '11  been  brought  up  fur  debate  In 

1 

Now  cuinea  the  proposal  to  advance  Brlt« 
Hill  nve  or  alK  blllluna-outaido  the  Breltun 
WiMida  set-up — and  those  in  <  >  n  who  are 

beginning  tu  realtae  they  Im..v   »e«in  liuud* 
winked,  are  aaklng  "whyT" 

nil  quaallon  by  aaJflnR 
itrlv   hiildiag  up  en* 


Thpy  anawpr  t' 
that  Brilnin  la 


It  a  Kill )  haa  I 
Britain,  and  an 


I  iiiiiHl  Una  liir  tueat 

IP  tor  Muiala 

If  this  acheme  ran  be  put  over  it  will  be 

teen  at  a  glance  that  the  iirw  lonh*.  liavihR 

baen  made  by  new  leQialatinn.  drawing  new 

mi"  'H  the  T  for  ltie  pupnee, 

oni  hnvf  h«»P'  '  f1     «Mll  Iphvp  rich 

reat'i  VPS  of  '       '  '1. 

and  Intern!  i       ■  y 

to  be  drn^n  tipon  over  and  above  the  vast 
Bums  previously  obtained  In  separate  nego- 
tiations. 

Meanwhile.  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
informed  that  Oreal  Britain,  pending  her  nn- 
proval  of  Bretton  Woods.  Is  neKotlatlng  bi- 
lateral trade  agreements  with  many  coun- 
tries. 

This  would  be  prohibited  after  the  full  ac- 
ceptance of  Bretton  Woods,  but  the  Fcheme 
Itself  provides  that  bilateral  agreements  al- 
ready In  existence  when  the  pact  goes  Into 
effect  shall  not  be  disturbed 

If  Great  Britain  Is  Indeed  doing  this,  and 
the  evidence  that  she  is  Is  said  to  be  con- 
vincing. It  Is  pretty  slick  work,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  American  trade  and  the  American 
taxpayers. 

All  of  this  Is  certain  to  have  a  thorough 
exposure  when  the  British   loan  bill  finally 
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states  Air  Force  hurriedly  files  two  of  Chiang's 
armies  to  north  China. 


Ratllff,      Member.      Southeastern 
Jurisdictional  Council,  the  Metho- 

rft«t    Phiirnh      Rh»rnrrt      M(««  •     An. 


mlstlc    estimate.      On    this    basis.    1. 100.000 
families  would  have  no  place  to  live. 

Vnt    Innw    opn     Vntlonnl    TToualnp    Arimlnls- 
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reachra  the  lUge  at  legUlauve  eiiaiinui.t 
and  It  khould  have,  for  quite  aalde  from  th«- 
fact  that  the  United  States  la  In  effect  being 
aaked  to  finance  tha  new  British  Socialist 
cxperln^ent  In  povernmcnt.  It  doesn't  Bccm 
quite  like  what  the  BrltUh  themselves  would 
call  cricket. 

Tlie  Anicrtcan  pcopU  are  entitled  to  all 
the  facU  about  what  has  been  going  on  In  the 
monetary  confrrrnce  In  Waahtnpton 

They  are  entitled  to  see  all  the  cards  on 
the  uble,  face  up. 


Cur.tro!  ol  Atuinic  Energy 
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Sf\r  Ynik.  N   Y    Snvrmbrr  15.  194^ 

r>»An.'>  lO  wan  rrfujieilby  the  Wwsh- 

Irmt.n    I  /.I'  itri"   tnkiitK   thi^   infuns  at 

(liii«  itig  It  '"  y^'Ur  nttfiiilcii 

•  AVp  hit  nlivrtned 

"The  freedom  rri)m  fear  we  j'ledged  to  hu- 
man" v  •■"  tiwlay  neither  o\irK  nor  the  world'i. 
We   A  >i  nre  pnx"lnlmln*T  forolRn  pol- 

telea  i  •^^<l  <.n  a  uplrlt  of  nntlomtllRtlo  snuig- 
DMa  and  worse.  Wt  nri*  usinK  the  snme 
wmpoii  u>  kfpp  fear  nllvr  thnt  we  used  to  end 
till-  wiir  nkjalnit  fnsciam     the  ntom  bomb. 

"TiKlny  the  fate  of  our  children  rests  In 
your  hand» 

"We  implore  you  to  lixten  to  the  •' 
Who  b\iili  tivir  atom   bomb,  who   m  i 

the  power  of  the  atom-  to  lUfen  nn«1  Itnten 
rarefolly  as  thry  tell  us  that  Vkbut  we  hnve  \n 
no  long-term  secret,  that  whnt  we  hnve  is 
either  a  power  for  food  or  for  the  destruction 
of  nil  mnnkliul 

"W«>  It' v.i\i  to  ttatpn   to  thrm  nnd  to 

llnten  t«i  ;      pie  who  will  not  and  do  not 

bellevf  ihiit  m<in>  war  is  necessary  We  Im- 
plore you  to  listen  to  the  henrts  of  men  every- 
where, quickened  with  fenr  where  they  were 
onoe  filled  with  hope. 

"We  Implore  you  to  Uaten  and  to  act. 

"We  urge  an  end  '  «  and  proclnmn- 

t!<  ii!i  which  atir  Intri  :.al  uueaslneas  and 

uat  and  pluni;e  us  Intu  a  uew  and  final 
»,->>. tj  of  power  politics, 

-We  unre  that  the  Uull«d  SUtea  Uke  the 
It,       .     w  -u    ihc    I  ;i"c.i    N    '  Kiiui   Or- 

K  ,,  .  I  111J5  iib«ar,    .•    :iii  ■  '   -.;  nf  the 

!•  .itiven  of  the  naiioir  -    ^       '4  Ui 

V-....:  ^ilan  the  cunirol  uf  u..  iii..  i...;„yaa 
a  wexpoii  of  war  und  In  or<trr  to  RtrcnKthrn 
the  tutted  Nations  Or]|aniM«t>on  so  that  it 
will  be  truly  effective. 

"We  are  aJarm<Mi     Ur  >,>    :;•  -.^  '.•  ;  <-. 
Cmt. 

"Amer                                    \s         ;    ,  .viu- 

B.1I      •      1     ,<■.,,'     .  ;   i!,-:r    .     ,  In- 
ii   ;■'  Miein    V\'    -i--..-.  i     ■.           , .-  .  f 

■  -,1'   .\:  ''.    .S,:r:)    c     ,.;,a  I';     .'i-   •  ,'t>», 

N.r  .'■    i,   ..      .«•-.    ..      I'  ,    '11      I     ;       ;  ...  Ad- 

V     .;,      ■■■:■. -5,  ■     .  •:     <    .  .-,.■  .-,1     V   ■']'    r  N    .- 
!:■!,..         ^    .■-.•■    ;.-!         (V       '•     ,     ,,         ,\ 

>      n  .  ill   '  ■  I  (■       N  \    i  T,.'.       I 

N     <■     ■      W     -tl:.',;         N-i;,.'l.  !■    .     ■•::■     - 
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Letters  From  Gl  s  Still  m  Uniform  to 
Thfir  Ov,n  Mail  Bag;  in  Philippine*  Tell 
Their     Thi.nkinsj.     Hop^^.*,     and     (M)  "c- 

t.v'^s      Tf'!   What  Con^rr-,v   ShciJd   [>o 

EXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 


CLYDE  DOMi; 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdrn'sdav,  November  21. 1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  lr\  the 
Philippine  Islar^ds  there  u.  pubUshed  the 
Dally  Paclflcan  new»pap«r.  editorialized 
by  the  Ol's  themaelvrs.  One  of  the.ne 
dl-sllngulshed  gentlpmcn  and  his  family 
live  m  the  great  Elghtcrnth  District  of 
California,  The  dl.sflnBUl.shod  OI  hlm- 
Mlf  U  itlU  In  tht<  Phlllpptnt'ti.  from  whore 
I  rtcelved  the  Hervlce  newspaper  In 
vvh!f'i  npTirnrrd  the  following  It-ftcrs. 

I  ;  :  Miond  that  ln,st«'nd  of  llMtrnIng 
itnnr  and  false  report  and 
,n.i.  ..!  ■f ':•  r^'-Ving  apeechpi  on 

the  ::  ii  )uae  which  are 

li       1    :  id  HUMtip  and  hearaay, 

t: ..i:  wv  :.  u  a. ml  lhf»e  dlaUniut-shed 
Ol'a  communiratr  to  their  own  newn- 
piU'C!      Tfn  I  hoy  are; 

AOVIf* 

Editor:  We,  the  underilgaed.  have  been 
In  the  the  Army  for  prrludn  varying  from  'i 
to  more  than  b  yvurs,  with  many  havina  lung 
combat  servu'p. 

We  feel  that,  our  coiiKieaamen  are  giving 
us  a  "run  aruupd."  by  not  demanding  a 
(•lei\r-cut  dUchurKe  poUoy  from  the  Wur  De« 
partntont. 

Thn   ronuroMimfi)    hnvr    not    i  '    that 

the  l..VH).pliu  Lihrriy  ships  br  ^  od  to 

troop  transpiirts  which,  tlie  port  comtniuulrr 
(if  Mnnlli\  unyi*,  crfn  be  eniitly  done  in  4H 
hours  If  ao  (-onstructlon  men  be  asslRned  to 
e.wh  vessel.  Each  vessel  would  then  be  ca- 
pable of  transport  ing  750  men  to  the  Htatei. 

Thoy,  the  ConKresamen,  have  not  de- 
manded that  the  1,000-pUis  D-SW'e.  now  In 
exlRtriuT  be  imrd  to  frrry  troops  home. 
Each  B-30  requirrn  30  man-houra  of  labor  to 
enable  It  to  carry  more  than  00  troops  with 
all  bnRKnge,  in  less  than  three  days,  to  the 
States.  This  amounts  to  more  than  80,000 
troojia  each  week,  even  with  the  exclusion 
of  the  thouRuiKlB  of  nvallnble  C-4fl'i,  C-47's, 
C-M's.  D  I7's.  and  h-'M'n  In  themMtlvrs  ca« 
pable  nf  trnnsportimi  thousmul.'*  wft:Uy. 

Records  of  nil  ConKreMsmen  will  be  scru- 
tinized very  carefully  upon  our  return  to 
civilian  status  to  aee  whnt  the  record  of 
actual  leKtslatton  aooumpllshed  has  been  tu 
each  individual  cnM,  You  may  rest  aa- 
■ured  thiit  thnse  who  have  been  resigned 
to  no  pronroHRive  actum,  when  opportunities 
were  at  hand  to  beitefii  the  overeeae  veteran, 
will  b«'  v>tpd  out. 

Cvuft  to  those  ConKressm''n  who 

do  not  ..  :^  ..te  ottr  return  to  our  bonea 
and  loved  ones  from  whom  we  have  been 
tot>  long  separated,  we  plrr<  ■•-  ■  -Tielvea  to 
vote  agnlnst  all  Senators  aix:  ot.tatlvee 

now  holding  oflVce  who.  wunui  jo  days,  do 
not  asaiat  ua  to  return  to  our  huiuee  aa 
quickly  as  posihle 

Master  Sgt.  Joairtt  HtniNU 

(Atkd  317  othrra). 

APO707. 
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H    Our  unit,  the  Eight  Hundred  mmI 


>  \  my    Marine    Ship    Repair    Ctnnpaay, 

nuviiiu  the  Anny  repair  ahip   Wm.  f.  rxuh. 


Is  In  the  Harbor  with  men  qualified  to  super- 
Tlae  and  carry  out  ship  conversion  work 
through  experience  gained  on  maintenance 
and  repait  of  over  1.000  ships  during  the  past 
year.  Tl^  Eight  Hundred  and  Third  Mer- 
chant Mi^lne  Ship  Repair  Company,  aboartf'^ 
the  repall  ship  Oorman.  Is  also  in  the  harbor 
with   similar   qualifications   and   experience. 

We  caa  t  speak  for  the  fellows  on  the 
Gorman  tut  as  for  ourselves  we  d  like  to.  If 
the  Army  will  give  ua  the  go-ahead,  sink  our 
teeth  intla  the  Job  of  converting  enough 
Liberties  lor  other  cargo  ships  to  enable  all 
eligible  Qien  to  get  home  by  Christmas. 

Our  ship  was  the  first  Army  repair  ship 
In  the  Pgcific  and  wed  like  to  get  home  aa 
badly  as  anyone.  However.  If  going  home, 
even  for  t^igh-polnt  eligible  men.  Is  Impos- 
sible lis  18  seems  to  be.  at  least  we  would  Ilka 
to  be  doiiig  work  to  help  get  the  fellows  home 
rather  llin  the  minor  repair  of  small  hurbtir 
craft  we  lave  been  doing  since  our  arrival  in 
Manila  I  ty. 

We've  I  ot  the  experienced  men.  the  equip- 
ment am  the  material  to  do  the  Job-  J\ist 
give  tia  t|te  damn  Job 

T3g  WlU-lAM  Skaiui 

(And  JOO  others), 

AP0  78. 


ItoiToa 

which  la 
over  and 


BAOca 
In  regard  to  the  school  prugram 
now  beginning;  we  have  talked  it 
have  decided  that  It  Is  very  good  aa 
far  as  It  oee.  However,  we  think  something 
U  being  i  verlooked  that  could  tMCome  a  very 
InipurtMi^  part  of  the  program.  We  would 
much  to  see  a  trade  echool,  where 
anyone  lAtereeted  could  learn  a  uaeful  trade, 
or  imprqre  on  the  one  be  hud  before  the 
wnr. 

We  ouiaelvee  would  like  to  go  to  a  heavy 
engineermg  school  where  we  could  lenrn  to 
operate  llulUloaen,  power  shovels  and  other 
equlpmeit  thnt  would  qualify  us  to  tnke 
part  In  (he  big  construction  progrnm  that 
In  going  to  take  place  after  the  war  We 
know  ihit  the  Army  has  the  equiptnrut  to 
train  tia  With,  how  about  giving  ua  a  chance 
to  Improve  our  position  In  the  labor  market 
after  we  t<hange  to  clvtllnn  clothe"  again? 
T4g  Danikl  Rntri 
I  And  four  utbere), 

AP0  75. 


Uarroa 


that 
pueely 
does  Qe 
he  sayi 

Army  Is 


ANAtYBia 

Can  It  be  that  the  slow-down  of 
rtdeployt^ieiit  Is  due  to  more  than  the  ustiul 
Niinfii  iin^  the  turning  over  of  ships  to  prlvnte 
rnterprlsfs  for  commercial  use?  Can  It  be 
any  soldiers  as  possible  are  pur- 
Ing  held  In  this  theater?  What 
ral  Devers.  CO  of  AQP.  mean  when 
as  reported  over  WVTM)  thnt  the 
llacbarglng  men  so  rapidly  that  th'  re 
Is  a  crltinl  shortage  of  keymen  In  all  de- 
partments? 

I  am  vjonderlng  whether  the  current  flare- 
up  of  fluting  In  China  fltt  In  here  some- 
where. The  latest  reporu  tell  us  that  fiRlit- 
Ing  has  D<<en  Kolng  on  for  a  weeks  between 
the  forcM  r(  Chlnt^g  Knl-shek  ard  the  forces 
of  the  n^rth  China  autonomous  region  (so- 
called  Ited*).  These  two  groups  were  ap- 
parently |?ettlng  ttHjether  on  the  questions  of 
diaarmlna  Jap  and  puppet  troops,  restoring 
c  methods  in  the  Chlneie  Clovcrn- 
eatnbllshing  national  unity.  Then 
of  Isa.OOO  United  States  mnrlnee, 
p  by  the  Saventh  Fleet,  going  to 


democra 
ment.  a 
We  hear 
backed 


north  Cilna.  auppoeedly  to  help  disarm  the 
Jiipa  In]  these  areas.  The  Red  Chlurse 
forces  w4re  already  on  the  spot  to  disarm  the 
Jape.  bu(  Chiang  didn't  want  them  to  do  It, 
for  lonia  strange  reason.  The  Jnp  and 
puppet  troops  still  have  their  nrms  (The 
puppet  ^oUaboratlonlsU  have  sworn  loyulty 
to  ChlniiK  )  And  the  marines  are  gtintding 
Chinese   railroads.     Meanwhile    the    tjniied 


States  Air  Force  hurriedly  flies  two  of  Chiang's 
armies  to  north  China. 

The  picture  of  American  soldiers  fighting 
side  by  side  with  Japs  and  puppeU  in  sup- 
port of  Chiang's  feudal  regime  may  be  a 
fanciful  one.  But  it  certainly  Isn't  a  pretty 
one.  If  the  Army  should  tell  us  that  the 
redeployment  program  Is  scrapped,  and  should 
order  us  to  China,  we  would,  of  course,  obey 
aa  good  soldiers. 

However.  If  our  folks  back  home  told  their 
Congressmen  In  i  -  rtaln  terms  that  ihty 

dou  I  want  u*  n,  -    In  the  Internal  af- 

fairs of  Qther  ntuitns.  the  above  picture 
would  remain  in  the  ImaKlnatlon.  And 
who  knows,  redeployment  might  even  be 
speeded  up. 

Corp    HiNKY  FaifMAN. 

APO  600. 


Filibuiteri 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  FOWELL,  JR. 

or  NKW  ^<  in< 
IN  TlIE  HOUSE  or  nsrUl.M-NIATIVEa 

V/i'dmndav.  Novcmhcr  21.  194S 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Bpcnkt'r.  under 
Irave  to  cxtrnd  my  rrmaiki  In  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  I  include  thr  lolluw;nB  article  from 
thn  Southern  Patriot  for  Orlobt^r  1045: 

'TUIC  TIME  TO  MMIT   fH  int  STIUB   IN   AMlItU  A 
HAS  rAS'Ktl  ' 

Majority  rule  is  lundamental  to  democracy 

and  I 

f^  iiy   rule   and 

gives  sill  '  to  i«  HI  y. 

It  In  n  t and  int'  '         utlon 

when  the  hluhmt  legislative  ho<ly  ol  the  liuul 
Is  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  vocal  chords 
or  one  man, 

•"I  •  to  permit  flllbustere  In  America 

h,u  I  ^nld  Henstor  Ptirm,  of  riuridn 

•      .       •        I  of  the  b»  (Iv  tli8 

power  to  mi  '   n"d  deinot  rary. 

as  a  (uiu-ti  itiiiuiion  in  the  Hennie. 

ha«  been  dv       ,  a  ' 

We  eouthern  clileene,  prtnid  of  the  part 
played  by  southerners  in  estahlidh!- ■•  'i><'«r. 
United  siatps  of  Amerlcn  and  in  d;  » 

Con  M,  declare  that  Benatorii  ^<>»'^^>>g 

III  1  lUiunl  not  only  the  will  of  the 

f,     ,   ,.  I   ■  "  idUlons  of  the  South, 

V,  0    1     ,  '•    the    Hrnate    of    the 

United  Bt'ates.  .  uik  udrquate  oppor- 

tunity lor   full   '-  "h.   to   hiilt    any    nll- 

buster  by  Invoking  cloture,  to  malnialn  ma- 
jority rule,  and  preserve  democracy, 

T.  D,  Davis,  Assistant  Director.  Mis- 
sissippi AKrlculturnl  and  Indus- 
trial Board,  JackMJh,  Mis*.;  Mark 
Ethrldiie,  Publisher.  Courler-Jovir- 
nnl  and  l/)Ulivlllr  Times,  Louis- 
ville. Ky.:  Charles  8  Johnson.  So- 
cial Science  Institute.  Fl».k  Uni- 
versity. Nashville.  Tenn  :  H  V. 
Reld.  Chairman  of  Legislative 
Uonrd,  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  and  Inglnemen. 
Memphis,  Tenn;  Carter  Wesley, 
r  •     f  Informer  P.iblUhing  Co,. 

11  Tex,;  Mortimer  May.  May 

llokieiy  Mills.  Nashville,  Tenn; 
Harry  W  Bchacter,  Preeldent, 
Kentucky  MerchanU  Aaeoclatlon. 
Louisville.  Ky,:  Mrs  Alfred  Tsylor. 
Director.  Organiratlon  and  Edu- 
cation, Democratic  Party,  Austin. 
Tex  ;  Lucy  Rnndoi|)h  Maaon.  CIO 
Southern  Public  Relatlona  Repre- 
sentatlve,  Atlanta,  Qa  ;  8.  A  Pnrn, 
BtaU  l^guiatlve  Representative, 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, Memphis.  Tenn  ,  Homrr  P, 
Ratnty,  Auetln.  Tex;  Mrs   W    II. 


RatUtr,  Member.  Southeastern 
Jurisdictional  Council,  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  Sherard.  Miss.:  Au- 
brey Williams.  Publisher.  Southern 
Farmer.  Montgomery.  Ala  ;  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Tilly.  Woman's  Society  of 
Christian  Service.  Southeast  Ju- 
rlsdletlon,  the  Methodist  Church. 
Atlanta.  Oa.:  P,  B.  Young,  Presi- 
dent. Journal  and  Guide,  Norfolk. 
Va,;  Harry  W  Acreman,  Executive 
Secretary.  Texas  Slate  Federation 
of  Labor.  Austin.  Tex;  Rtwrue 
Dunjee,  President,  National  Nc>to 
BuNlness  Lenjtne.  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.;  Samuel  Freeman.  Jr  .  Min- 
ister, , Pulaski  Heights  Christian 
Ch\irch,  Little  Rock  Ark  ;  A  W 
McAlistar,  Past  President,  Pilot 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  Greensboro, 
N  C, 
Ortanlratlons  are  named  for  Identification 
only. 


Writer  Warm  Comtrcii  and  Preiident  of 
Dangeri  in  Houiing  Criiii— Urgti 
Coniideration  of  Plight  of  Homeleii 
Veterans 


EXTrNSlON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  ikXAs 


IN  THI  H0U8I  OP  ltiniinNTATr\'C^ 

Wi'dni-ndav  Novrinber  31.  i945 

Ml,  PATMAN.  Mr,  Bpraker.  today  1 
ricslrr  to  tt  In  Ihf  Mtmbfis  of  the 

House  nno' ■.cere  wurnlnK  that  the 

Nnllonal  Onvfrnmrnt  must  wake  up  and 

''-('    the    problem    of    finding 

:   our  returning  vrtcranfi  thh 

winter  U  our  mo.^t   prcaslng   nntlonni 

crlvl.'*, 

This  wnrnln»  comes  from  a  trained. 
Imp'trtlal  obsrivcr.  Marquis  Child,"*,  one 
of  W^.^hlngton's  moil  highly  rcspeclt-d 
columnl.st.v 

Under  leave  to  •  my  ren  ti 

the  ConBrr,sNlonal  n,  for  t. 

fit  of  the  Mombrrs.  1  would  like  to  include 

Mr.  Child's  column  for  N> -'•  r  20, 

1945,  an  It  appeared  In  the  .>         iulon 
Poat: 

WAaHiNOTON  Calling 
(By  Marquis  Chlldi) 
MOMka  roR  vrrtaANa 

The  V  .  r- 

tam  K .  v» 

for  vrtemun  to  live  in  is  >  nuilt^s  a 

dangerous  chaige  of  pollin  -      .    umlle. 

One  of  those  who  talked  to  the  President 

about  It  recent'        ^  -■■'■ '  ^^  iward  J.  Kelly, 

of  Chicago.     NN  or  Kelly  may 

be.  he  l*  a  si  who  can   «ee 

trouble  on   tin  .   it  is  still   a 

small  cloud 

The  figures  on  the  numbar  at  married  vet- 
erans who  win  want  places  to  live  far  exceed 
the  number  of  houses  and  apartments  that 
win  be  available  even  by  the  most  optimistlo 
estimates.  The  diAcIt  adds  up  to  a  question 
mark  bound  to  loom  larger  as  the  months 
go  by. 

By  the  end  of  1948,  it  U  estimated.  a.OOO,- 
000  married  veterans  will  need  homes  Of 
this  total,  800,000  will  be  doubled  up  volun- 
tarily with  parents  and  relatives. 

Another  1.000.000  veteran  families  can  be 
taken  care  of  In  existing  housing.  This  is 
counting  on  the  construction  of  470,000  units 
during  next  year,  which  it  probably  an  opti* 


mlstlc  estlniate.  On  this  basis,  1.100.000 
families  would  have  no  place  to  live. 

Not  long  ago.  National  Housing  Adminis- 
trator John  D.  Blandford  went  up  to  Capitol 
Hill  to  sufgest  to  Congress  the  need  *lor  a 
fund  to  move  government  housing  eo  that  It 
would  be  available  for  veterans.  Be  recim- 
mended  appropriation  of  $24,500,000  for  dis- 
mounting and  shipping  houses  from  areas 
where  war  Industry  has  now  receded  to  cities 
where  the  need  Is  most  hcute. 

A  House  Appropriations  Subcomtiltlee  re- 
ceived him  with  scant  courtesy.  v;hen  he 
presented  figures  from  out  In  the  pountry  to 
show  how  f«er!<M>«  were  the  ^hortn  es  Chair- 
man Ci  ■  '  U^ed 

hini  ol  '.      ,  .     „     .  ti  lor 

new  houmi g 

This  werU,  some  v'  ""«  1«""i««>«  'n  i>n.  Na- 
tional Association  •  <  are 
meeting  in  Washlnh..,.,  ...t,  ^%,i  culled 
together  by  Hu«h  R  Pomeroy.  ekefutlve  di- 
rector, not  '  iiler  the  i  '  '  ^vet- 
erans, as  »>  !  the  V  in  of 
future  home  building  In  the  next  i«ui  ur  Ave 
ctltiral  yr«n> 

One  of  the  moot  povertui  of  lite  lobblei 
that  now  Infest  the  Capital  Is  the  peal  estate 
l()i)l)v.    It  Is  made  up  of  two  winri,  the  Na- 

tiunnl  Association  of  Real  P-'    '-  '  ' '"  '"^1 

thf   Nuiii'iiiM    An'oclutlon   c 

The  '      htlliir    rent    cuntnu    .   n    ijrw-inK.iie 

con  I    and    price    contri<ls    on    new 

boUK    b. 

The  real  estate  boards  are  opp<*ert  to  all 
rrii'  :«  alter  June  30,  *'  OPA 
Act  '  .  unless  Coniirefis  tui  n  to 
renrw  it.  They  say  that  after  i  con- 
trols should  be  left  to  local  cnnu:  " 

Thil  subttttute  nilulit  work  in  Mno  pinrei. 

But,  fur  the  most  pari,  It  would  be  a  frail 

reed  to  lean  on  in  the  face  of  (1 1  tJie  leriuus 

I  tlint  will  persi*'  ■  i      t  June 

>    the  unspent   i  k   nc> 

Ci'UUU 

No  statistical  charts  are  H'  \  '"  show 

that  a  dr/.rre  of  Inflation  In  t:  ;e 

field  Is  iiiic'iiriv  iiiip      l'',tr".Mtn'  MS 

own  nr  Mie  houae 

thnt  N(.ii,  .'I '..'. '  and  tt^i 

next  month  for  10  or  SO  pei  >«. 

As  to  the  long-term  public  nuv ung  prob* 

Inn    there  Is  hope  In  thi»  fact  that  Henatof 

'  A.  TArr,  a  !•■  i-nne  to- 

with   Kenn'  \'.Nrn   and 

Ai  I TN  J,  Ki.l.tN  II  n  bill  VkhU'h 

will  soon  be  pn  i,...;..      !ji  and  Kllim- 

Dua  nccepted  certain  Improvements  that  Tarr 
•I'gxesied, 

Not  lung  ago  Tatt  took  part  In  a  ladlo  de> 

bate  In  which  he  argued  the  need  for  iha 

Oovmiment  to  do  psrt  of  t»ir  nat  tonal  hovjs- 

'       He  d<  in 

lining  )  as 

and  give  the  lowest  In  >>  a  break. 

Ever  since  then  the  i  lobby  has 

lo<^ked  on  Tarr  with  dark  »<  i  as  a  dan- 

gerou!!  radical,  Ihat  is  a  in.  ..nw.t  of  the  re» 
actlonary  attitude  of  the  lobby— tbat  a  Taft, 
a  Republican  TArr.  could  bo  mistaken  for  a 
radical .  It  is  a  measure,  too,  of  Um  forces  to 
be  uvetoome  if  the  housing  Job  is  to  be  dune. 


Episcopal  Dioceic  of   Mai»<  t  Nim  i,-   <  i 

Univcrial  Milii  r-   1 1...;  itM- 


1  i.. 


EXTENSION  OP  l 

or 

n  IN  ^Nr;nR  i  coodwin 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPMBENTATIVBB 

W9in§idav.  November  it,  1945 

Mr   GOODWIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  UBdtr 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  on  the  que*- 
tlon  of  univerHHl  military  ti Mining  and* 
tht  4«lr»bUiLy  lor  furlhrr  study  ihertof 


A.V)'2 


APl'l'-NhlX  T*.>  Till'  cnNtilM-sslnN  \L  RECOrxD 


■*.    i.t.'i..\'    (  lirf\   mMfiveiY    e-tfvVtto 


A    l.l,.,,,.    \,       M 


Ma:,-!!-    R-. 


APPENDIX  TO  THK  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


.\"t*' ! 


patriotic  devotion  and  industrial  contribu- 
tion. 
As  the  Nation  makeo  readv  to  uroduce  tor 


railroad,  or  what.  For  eo&vmttBet  of  dis- 
cussion we  will  call  It  the  house.  Since  the 
house   is  the  maker  of   lobs  and   the  •(Uirre 


To  ap4praMate  the  full  advantage  of  the 

trade-union  movement   !tnd  to  evaluate  its 
r«iaT>oiisiblo  niwition  with   rrsitect  to  mtxiern 


AMi-J 


Al'lM'.NhlX  Tn  Till-:  CONuUKbiiiuXAL  RECQKD 


!iif 


'};*•    !   iu'»  A  r.i,..    ; '      ■■,  . :  .lia    in  ■  -(.l      .!..»;n 
S<  '\ ,(  <■     if      tfv      h'p.M(.p;i.     Dsiu'i  ■<. 

■i!-.'  r .•,-"  !.  ::  ■  ^ 

'A     .    .  i 

p.-  num«n'«   iiftlon    In    placing 

.  :  (        .-•fi^  a  r*i    ;;  n  rru'.a'.        for  unl- 

;i.  .    ..ry    tr«lr.     ^      -       -  ■      •   :ich    dr- 

t:.  1  :}:"    moat    ner;:  •.;^    r  ,!.>;.:'•  iilon    of 

f.  '*■  y  A::.i  r  .'an;  and 

.  i;.  -  ;  ■  prsal  af ,  •  ^•-  •  :•-;:-■  cuuntrr  to 
the  Tj  ■  'V*'  ".ir  ?•"■:-'»:  .>  :  "■■  '^  romm  tt^d 
to  th«-  s'w'prn--  ■:  f  ;i-,"  !'::"<»(1    Na'V'n5  Orz'^-.- 

■V  ..'.i'>     •■;i;..  ; ..  :-..     a^.i.;.;*     jXi»s;h^'    ;igi;:C'-- 
ftcra  «;i'l   break'-*-'*      :    Lt;e   p^a'-p,    ai.rt 

3.  Tr.''  r';tr"'.'TV  •?  'he  ust'  '-f  a'omlc 
•narg''  .'^i'  :•<"!  {*•••';■  nv.'.'.'srr  fxper'*  "  <  q':*-"-- 
tlOD    •!  •■    v-iii;-     r    r;-.-   firvir-   -r    ';r,'v^r-r 

inllU.ir-    t.-.T.r.:-ij    a!    :.g    -he    !•.::<-•    fit-V'-"*  ^-i 
by  th»'  Prps.il'v.*     -M-.f. 

4  T^l^■  f\;''!r'  ^  f  '?:"  w~t'.c!  !■<  -''  '  hv:  u^"" 
dtp<::.  ;<■:-■  i-i-  ■■  ". ;  •'  ••'.-  ;  t  .i-.'.''.  rf'-cvT-'-:  f 
8ClPn•:.';•^  '.r  pv-yy  f.e^l  w!v)f«>  5k.:.-  :i'«'  ri •- 
talneii  ■';.'.>•  l>.r  ■.ii-r;  I^-.-'l;  ar.ri  p p'-!='..«'.  -  ' 
train;:...;  'h.af  fi  i'-:i'.  r*  arf  irreu'ly  f  •  ■"■•:■!] 
with  "•-.'■  •T,'  lis  '.  ■•^''  ■  '  y  nin-.'  men  cf  r._,i;fi;? 
and  cT^rt  i-i*'"  '■ '".  -  '  ii't'  ^U'-;.  a  program 
woulrt   »'r.*a.;     ;ir  (1 

5.  M-iPv  •^.'•■':i■.'".•  .'■:!  '".•  ."'t''  .■"■-  properly 
conceri.c<a  with  the  i:iaclv;siib;iity  oX  Institut- 
ing Kuch  training  at  this  time  liecause  of 
ron'^lciera' ic-^s  •,<',■  r-.^  Vr  r^,  •h<>  helipf  that 
eighteen  is  '^'^  v  'W.'.c  '.  r  •:i<'  fiiUiine  to  the 
belle!  T..!"  '  -  ■*.'•■  Fff'.'-"H;  G-vpTnmpnt  to 
enter  the  Stales  *;th  a  pf  er-.i::!  of  compul- 
sory eduratiun  Is  an  Invn.^;  :■  of  our  tra- 
ditional conception  of  fre<f  educational  sr^- 
tem  upon  which  our  democracy  has  always 
depended  for  Its  perpetuation: 

Ti^erefore,  we.  the  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment cf  Social  Service  of  tlie  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts  resolve: 

1  That  It  would  be  most  Ill-advised  for 
Congrefs  to  act  on  any  of  the  present  pro- 
posals for  compulsory  military  education 
until  a  more  adeq'iTf  ynidy  l)e  made  of  their 
Implications  in  trr:»i^  both  of  our  foreign 
and  our  dnmestir  p   u   :(^; 

a.  That  Coner"^'  '^y  ;hli5h  a  clTlllan  com- 
mission romnri."  ::•  !->iders  tn  education. 
business.  lndust;v  ."<i  public  life  who  with 
the  aid  of  mlllt-irv  a!iv!«or<5  shrtild  m^ke  a 
rurvey  of  what.  In  the  hcht  of  «iich  constdfra- 
ttons  as  those  noted  above,  would  be  the  Isest 
nver-all  plan  frr  rhe  .security  not  only  of 
the  Unltf  1  S'  •  ■«  1  ut  of  all  mankind  from 
war  in  tl.e  In-  i:  •■ 
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Lebanon  ludependence  Day 


F -X'l  P'N.SION    OP    HE\!.ARK.~ 

or 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

IN  THE   r.<n>F.  i  iF   KKPKl:>>KN  I  \TTVES 

Wrdnesdav.  November  21.  1945 
^'.-  WICK!  R:-H.\M  M.  Speaker.  I 
coagratularp  tlu»  j>^  ^^vp  of  L-  'lanon  on 
the  .«;ccond  nrniv-r  :\'v  <  :  •:.  ir  day 
of  Indi-pondiTii-'  'A^.u-Si  f.i'.;  ^  v.  our 
Thankst::'.  in^:  D   :    Ncuriuvr  22 

I  have  had  the  plei.'^ure  of  meeting  the 
dl.stiri'^uish*"^  ?.!-•-'  r  from  Lobnnon 
ye.'^terdav  W,  •]  is  rorr.ine  tn  Wa.>h- 
Ington,  the  I  vrif^  (K  fr:>  rul-i:.;^  between 
our  two  pt'op.t -~  :.>;  i:.  t:  :r.: do  complete. 
Wf  are  yo  .  :  -  a  v-  ;  >  but  old  as  a 
Nation:  while  you  are  old  as  a  peopl':'.  but 
youn^  as  a  nation.  Still,  we  have  a  com- 
'mor.  denominator  in  our  way  of  life,  our 
governments  exist  by  the  consent  of  the 


!!'.■■  'Ar^<  s^.oniiv.  (ii<  -i'  ;m'  "cedars of 
i^-i.mop.  ■  .1^  ruv  svii.bo;  '.'T  that  which 

lone    •^rviur"';       M:vv    »;-.'"    f'-:'"ndshlp   be- 

iwp"  1  '-Mr  two  ;■«  ,)p!(  s  '-TlAst  cven  the 
end. rail'    •!   "Iv      .  td:  >  of  Lebanon" 

and  ;.iik  :i.-  tuuttt.  r  liii.-i' ,..h  seas  and 


A  New  Outlook 


i-:x'rtNSiON  OF  kem.aRKS 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  ut   KfcPKi'kjENTATrV'ES 

Wednesday.  November  21.  1945 

M:  POWEI  L  M:  Speaker,  under 
'.(•^\>'  \r<  .-x?.-^.  ;  [u\  i-f  iv.-:-ks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 1  uicKidt  i;if  fo..  A  ng  article  from 
Life  magazine  for  October  27,  1944: 

A     NEW    OUTLOOK 

Sins:  A  year  ago  IX  someone  had  told  me 
that  today  I  would  have  a  complete  new  out- 
look on  the  racial  question  of  Mississippi,  I 
would  have  laughed  at  him.  That  was  be- 
fore 1  Joined  the  N    ,  v      •     •     • 

I  was  born  In  .\K.-^',.s.'ippi  and  grew  up  like 
any  other  kid  m  ibut  State.  I  grew  to 
understand  that  there  were  only  two  kinds 
of  people,  the  white  and  black,  and  that  the 
Negro  was  not  my  equal.  That  was  never 
said  to  me  In  so  many  wortls,  but  you  could 
always  hear  It  in  such  things  as  "Nigger,  you 
caln't  sit  there — you  caln't  eat  here — not  In 
our  schools — not  In  this  theater."  That  was 
my  democracy  io  action      •     •     • 

In  the  Navy  there  were  a  great  many 
Negroes,  and  It  was  not  easy  at  first  to  eat. 
sleep,  and  wash  by  them.  I  brushed  off  those 
thoughts  with  "the  Navy  Is  run  by  a  gang  of 
damyankees."  But  when  I  Ijecatne  very  sea- 
sick and  couldn't  eat.  It  was  a  big  colored  guy 
named  Lewis  from  Florida  who  fixed  me 
something  that  would  stay  on  my  stomach. 
When  I  was  broke  tn  Hawaii  it  was  a  colored 
guy  who  lent  me  money. 

At  night,  when  there  was  not  much  to  do 
on  the  ship,  we  used  to  sit  out  on  the  rail 
and  talk  till  all  hours  of  the  night  •  •  • 
and  it  WH8  not  too  long  before  I  realized  that 
they  wanted  the  same  out  of  life  as  I  did, 
had  the  same  dreams  as  I.  They  were  fight- 
ing for  a  democracy  they  had  hardly  shared. 
one  that  had  given  them  only  poverty.  Yet 
tbey  have  been  willing  to  give  their  lives  for 
that.  I,  too.  was  willing  to  fight  for  a 
democracy,  one  in  which  I  had  shared  every 
benefit.  Who  was  a  better  American?  I'm 
sure  It  was  not  I. 

•  •  •  I  never  had  the  privilege  of  fight- 
ing beside  a  Negro,  but  I  have  talked  to 
coun  ^  -  :  umbers  of  white  men  who  have, 
meij  ui;  :.  utzht  on  Iwo  Jima  and  Okinawa. 
And  they  can  all  tell  instances  of  uncommon 
valor  among  the  Negroes  fighting  besida 
them.  •  •  •  I  had  felt  if  the  Negroes 
worked  and  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
deroocracy  they  would  obtain  it.  But  now 
I  see  that  I  waa  wrong  to  have  thought  such 
•  thing,  for  what  right  did  I  have?     •      •      • 

The  NefH'o  In  this  war  has  proven  himself 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  democracy  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  expectation.  If  this 
be  denied  then  we  are  frauds. 

In  what  I  have  written  I  by  no  means  wish 
to  condemn  the  State  of  Mississippi,  but  only 
son-ie  of  the  people  of  Mississippi  for  their 
.«- fishnesa  and  narrow-mindedness. 

James  P.  O  Brtak. 

PPO.  5   -;   FSVCISCO.  Calit. 
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EXniNSION  OP  REMARKS 

r 

H('^'   WAVNELMOR^E 

or  oaxcoN 
IN  THE  3ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  November  16  (legutlative  day  of 
Mondav.  October  29  ^  1945 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Labor  Relations  Section  of  the  Army  is 
a  major  whose  name  is  William  Moiselle. 
On  October  22.  1945.  he  made  an  address 
before  the  State  convention  of  American 
Federation  of  Labor  at  Duluth,  Minn., 
and  on  November  10,  1945.  he  made  an- 
other address  before  the  Minnesota 
State  Convention.  CIO,  at  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

I  belie^^e  that  in  those  two  addresses 
the  major  demonstrated  a  very  keen  in- 
sight into  some  of  the  basic  problems 
affectingr  employer-labor  relations  of  this 
country.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RECORD  the  two  addresses  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Government 
Printinp  OflBce  that  the  addresses  of 
Major  Moiselle  will  occupy  in  the  Record 
two-thirds  of  a  page  more  than  is  allowed 
under  the  rule,  and  the  estimate  of  cost 
is  $138.80. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccrd.  as  follows: 

ADDSESS  BY  MAJ.  WILLIAM  MOISKIXZ,  OCTOBER 
22.  1941.  AT  Dtn.trrH,  MINN  .  STATE  CONVEN- 
TION, AMERICAN   PXDERATION    OV   LABOB 

You  are  gathered  at  the  well  springs  of 
the  Nation's  industry. 

It  Is  pi-oper  that  this,  your  first  postwar 
convention,  should  be  held  in  Duluth,  sit- 
uated irj  the  Lake  Superior  region  from 
whence  ccmes,  In  peace  or  war,  the  immense 
quantities  of  iron  ore  for  our  manufacturing 
needs.  It  is  fitting,  too.  that  the  repre- 
sentative* of  a  large  section  of  America's 
worlclng  people  should  meet  here  as  a  tribute 
to  the  mighty  eflfort  of  those  valiant  Ameri- 
cans on  ithe  iron  ranges  whose  production 
achievements,  when  translated  into  tons  of 
ore  per  liian,  stands  as  the  greatest  human 
accompllihment  by  workers  for  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war.  Not  a  single 
dispute,  tiot  a  minute's  loss  of  time,  not  an 
ounce  of  ore  delayed — and  all  this  under 
Eltuatlone  beyond  the  understanding  of  those 
unfamiliar  with  range  conditions.  How 
many  people  know  that  the  very  shape  of 
the  eartfi  itself  was  changed  in  northern 
Minnesotja?  That  the  bed  of  a  river  was 
rerouted,,  or  that  millions  upon  millions  of 
tons  of  earth  were  moved  In  the  passage 
of  a  seaaon.  dtirlng  subzero  weather,  to  un- 
cover new  deposits  for  war's  seemingly  end- 
less requirements.  Nevertheless,  undsr  hard- 
ship anC  personal  Inconvenience,  with  a 
mlnkmuili  of  manpower  and  a  maximum  of 
will,  her*  was  demonstrated  the  way  to  the 
perfect  Objective.  Management,  skill,  ex- 
perience, and  competent  labor  leadership 
working  in  imlly  and  concert  toward  max- 
imimi  production  and  industrial  peace. 

Let  this  performance  stand  as  an  example 
and  moaumental  pattern  for  others  to  ob- 
serve, and  may  a  grateful  Nation  be  ever 
mindful  of  the  unme<lalled  men  on  the  iron 
ranges,  etnployers  and  workers  alike.  lor  their 


patriotic  dtvotlou  and  IndUktrlal  oontrlbu> 
tion. 

As  th»  Nation  makaa  raady  to  product  for 
peacetime  bualneu  w*  &nd  ourMlwa  avaln 
confronted  with  what  men  call  labor  trouble. 
It  !■  one  of  scclety'i  afca-old  rlddlM.  Five 
thoutand  y«ara  ago  *        '  i   wage 

Inw  in  Biblical  time*  ^  *  ahalt 

not  abide  the  wagaa  of  the  wurkingman 
with  thee  overnight."  Society  and  clviUaa- 
tlon  have  come  a  long  way  ilnce  that  60> 
century  old  ordinance,  and  still  men  and 
governments  have  failed  to  produce  a  last- 
ing formula  for  Induatrlal  peace,  with  uni- 
versal and  full  Justice  to  wage  earners  and 
Investors  alike. 

Let  us.  then,  in  the  light  of  recent  experi- 
ence, examine  the  underlying  cause  of  the 
problem  and  by  careful  steps  reach  the  path 
to  permanent  solution. 

If  we  really  want  prosperity  and  Industrial 
peace,  the  most  important  step  by  employers, 
or  management  groups,  and  trade-unions  is 
to  Jointly  and  immediately  abandon  forever 
the  false  conception  that  they  are  opposing 
factors,  possessed  of  the  attributes  of  en- 
emies, with  irreconcilable  differences.  For 
too  many  years  and  too  long  a  time  this  fal- 
lacy has  been  permitted  to  infect  our  think- 
ing, with  disturbing  results.  The  real  truth 
is  that  the  employer  and  the  wage  earner 
have  a  common  problem  to  solve.  Hence, 
they  must  now,  and  forever  should,  be  allied 
against  the  unrelenting  and  inexorable  vicis- 
situdes of  time,  natural  developments,  scien- 
tific evolutions,  and  technological  advances, 
all  of  which  have  a  very  important  relation- 
ship to  our  economic  scheme  of  things  and 
standard  of  living.  If  we  spike  the  lie  and 
abide  by  this  obviotis  truth  we  will  have  op- 
portunity and  understanding  to  live  In  con- 
tinued prosperity — friction   free. 

In  order  to  approach  this  truism.  It  at  once 
becomes  netessary  for  all  to  accept  two  fun- 
damental facts. 

1.  Every  intelligent  employer,  be  he  a  man- 
ufacturer, distributor,  or  service  business- 
man, knows  that  if  he  is  to  have  a  maiket 
for  his  wares  or  services,  he  must  have  buy- 
ers.- Snce  people  live  not  by  bread  alone, 
they  must  have  the  price  for  all  other  desir- 
able and  useful  goods.  It  results,  therefore, 
tliat  he  must  find  his  sales  in  a  community 
of  plenty  since  there  are  none  In  sections  of 
poverty. 

This,  then,  establishes  a  factual  generali- 
zation— "that  there  can  be  no  business  pros- 
perity in  a  community  of  poverty."  Busi- 
nessman and  employers  understanding  this 
deduction  must  make  their  plans  to  build 
their  markets  with  an  original  sound  con- 
tribution toward  the  desired  goal. 

2.  If  trade-unionism  is  to  flourish,  so  as 
to  be  of  value  to  the  wage  earner  and  benefit 
to  the  Nation,  it  must  recognize  that  it  can 
only  survive  in  a  healthy  and  orderly  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise,  througli  the  agency 
of  free  capital.  The  union  mvist,  therefore, 
become  the  blossom  in  industry's  flower  bed. 
and  not  its  thorny  weed.  Modern  history 
has  repeatedly  shown  that  trade-unions  can- 
not and  do  not  exist  in  a  totalitarian  state. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that. 

It  follows,  then,  as  our  second  generaliza- 
tion— "that  organized  labor,  if  it  is  to  exist. 
trust  preserve  and  protect  the  only  system 
which  can  sustain  it."  Whether  you  like  it 
or  not,  there  is  Just  one  such  system.  It  Is 
the  free  capitnllst  system  operating  freely  In 
a  republic  of  freemen. 

Undoubtedly  these  two  propositions  have 
always  been  known  to  both  industrial  and 
labor  leaders.  The  aggravating  question  has 
been  how  to  make  them  work. 

It  will  serve  no  purpose  now  to  discuss  the 
well-known  reasons  for  previous  failures. 
Let  us  instead  recognize  the  focal  point  at 
which  these  two  principles  can  merge  and 
form  a  perfect  Junction  for  beneficial  action. 
Thus  we  discover  what  that  object  Is.  At 
once  we  determine  It  is  the  place  of  employ- 
ment.   Be  It  mill,  mine,  factory,  warehouse, 


rallro*d.  or  what.  For  convenience  of  die- 
cuaalon  we  will  call  It  the  houae.  Since  the 
house  la  the  maker  of  joba  and  th»  auurc* 
of  profit  neceaaary  to  the  continuity  of  era- 
pluyment  within  and  beyond  lu  own  prem- 
Uea,  It  become*  the  ob|rct  of  our  higheat 
oouMru  and  utlon.    Thia  la 

equally  true  i  i  t  aa  it  la  for  the 

worker.  It  u  in  (act  a  aubject  of  much 
greater  anxiety  to  the  wag*  earner  than  It  ia 
to  the  atockholder.  In  time  of  atreaa  it  eu- 
gagea  the  workcr'a  moat  aerloua  tntereat.  It 
follows  then  aa  a  logical  conclusion  that  for 
the  protection  and  aecurlty  of  the  wage 
earner  the  house  must  be  made  to  b*  and 
remain  financially  strong,  safe  In  Its  trade, 
and  beyond  hazard  of  failure  in  time  of  dis- 
tress. There  can  be  no  substitute  then  for 
the  resolution  by  labor  that  the  house  comes 
first. 

This  being  true  from  the  standpoint  of 
labor,  it  Is.  as  previously  remarked,  true  also 
in  the  interest  of  management  and  capital. 
For  a  weak  or  bankrupt  business  will  not 
only  fail  to  provide  good  Jobs  but  It  will 
default  all  its  other  obligations,  waste  its 
su^^stance.  and  degenerate  its  position  by  in- 
sufficiency. So  we  ask:  Has  capital  any  al- 
ternative to  protect  its  Investment,  its  trade. 
Its  market,  in  fact.  Its  own  existence,  by  any 
other  formula  than  that  the  house  must 
come  first. 

There  is  no  other  answer,  no  other  sub- 
stitute, no  other  alternative. 

Granting  that  in  the  times  past,  some  men 
of  capital  were  greedy  and  mayhap  ruthless. 
It  has  since  become  common  knowledge  to 
men  of  commerce  that  the  day  of  cruelly  ex- 
ploiting the  investor  or  the  worker  is  not  to 
be  practiced  without  penalty  of  law.  Nor 
may  a  few  willful  executives  drain  away  prof- 
its and  bleed  buslnes.-  in  such  disastrous 
proportions  that  decent  wages  l)ecome  Im- 
possible and  dividends  waived.  There  is  no 
virtue  in  such  selfishness  and  no  future  in 
such  establishment. 

Management  henceforth  must  and  will  see 
to  it  that  the  house  prospers,  that  produc- 
tion is  profitable,  and  wages  high  so  that 
ready  markets  are  handy  for  its  goods,  that 
capitalism  Is  not  an  adventure  for  quick 
rich  schemes  and  that  capital  Itself  in  the 
form  of  profits  and  surplus  are  reinvested 
and  made  productive:  not  to  be  squandered 
In  vain  and  destructive  fashion,  but.  like 
plasma  In  humans,  to  relnvigorate  and 
strengthen  the  house  that  It  may.  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  "be  like  a  tree  planted 
by  the  rivers  of  water,  that  bringeth  forth 
fruit  In  his  season:  his  leaf  also  shall  not 
wither  and  whatsoever  he  doeth  shall  pros- 
per." 

This  is  management's  duty  and  responsi- 
bility. Thus  Is  truly  demonstrated  that  If 
the  house  comes  first  in  the  doings  of  em- 
ployers, there  will  be  at)undance  for  the 
wage  earners  and  prosperity  in  their  midst. 

But  what  of  the  trade  union  In  this  com- 
bination of  things  for  the  attainment  of  a 
desired  end.  It.  too,  has  an  inescapable  duty 
and  responsibility. 

Since  it  Is  given  to  the  union  the  right 
to  represent  the  wage  earner.  It  does  not 
fellow  that  the  exercise  of  this  right  shall 
injure  or  impair  the  worker's  source  of  earn- 
ings. On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  moral  obli- 
gation of  the  union,  that  it  shall  contribute 
In  every  known  way  possible  its  cooperation. 
Its  skill  and  resource  t  wards  the  successful 
development  and  operation  of,  the  house,  so 
that  its  members  may  attain  and  derive  the 
greatest  measure  of  benefit  from  its  labors. 
The  goal  of  the  union  and  the  house  must 
be  one. 

Existing  legislation  has  bestowed  on  the 
trade-union  movement  certain  immunities 
not  enjoyed  by  others.  Such  benefits  are  not 
transferable  to  Individuals.  They  must  be 
Jealously  guarded  for  tne  protection  of  the 
organization  as  a  whole  and  never  be  per- 
mitted to  shield  the  wrongdoings  of  mal- 
contents within  Its  own  ranks. 


To  appreciate  the  full  adv»n»f»*  ■>'  th* 
tradr-unlon   movement   wnd  to  <  '    tta 

reapontlble  ponltion  with  r«<«p«>ri  <>>  ui^tern 
bualneaa.  it  will  have  to  be  underi>t(>od  thnt 
It  la  not  <  V  purpoa*  oX  lndu*try  tu 

provide  K I  >rganla*d  laU<r  n«  auch. 

On  th*  contrary,  the  very  reverae  of  the  idea 
la  now  mandatory.  It  u  the  unimi  which 
muiit  now  help  to  miike  industry  ante  and 
auund  ao  that  gtxxl  Jol>a  may  be  secure  In 
that  way  and  that  way  only  can  the  trade- 
union  movement  establish  U«  own  security. 
For  no  matter  how  you  argue  the  proposition 
there  can  l)e  no  free  wage  earners  without 
prosperous  industn,-  and  no  trad*  unluna 
without  free  workers. 

This,  then,  again  confirms  the  cardinal 
rule  that  the  house  cornea  first. 

Admit Ung  that  the  formula  la  contrary  to 
the  original  concept  of  trade  unionlam,  there 
must  be  an  awareness  that  t>oth  capital  and 
the  labor  movement  have  gone  through  a 
revolutionary  change  in  the  pa.«t  decade. 
We  therefore  mtist  bring  our  thinking  and 
our  doings  up  to  th»  modern  tempo  of 
things  and  accept  the  fact  that  the  rules  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  or  even  10  years  ago, 
are  no  longer  useful  for  today's  needs. 

Be.  therefore,  wise  and  temperate  in  your 
demands — let  common  sense,  sound  Judg- 
ment, and  economic  Justice  guide  you  In  your 
dealings — with  fair  consideration  to  the 
house,  that  it  may  prosper  and  survive  and 
be  an  everlasting  Institution  of  nourishment 
to  a  free  system  of  business  whose  builders 
and  workers  may.  through  the  agency  of  the 
trade-union,  make  the  Nation  and  itx  citizens 
as  well  as  lu  l;istltutlons  the  desired  hope 
of  a  distressed  world. 

By  dedicating  the  trade-union  to  the  tesk 
of  industrial  peace  founded  on  an  under- 
standing alliance  with  management  to  make 
the  house  prosper  you  will  achieve,  with 
prestige,  independence  and  honor,  greater 
gains  far  beyond  the  grants  of  Goternment 
or  legislation,  which  at  best  temporizes  with 
humanity's  plight  and  leaves  mecmlngiess 
the  words  of  its  enactment. 

The  labor  officer  of  the  United  States  Army, 
together  with  the  United  States  Conciliation 
l^ervice  In  this  area,  working  as  one  from 
Pearl  Harbor  unto  this  day,  in  the  position 
of  an  honest  and  Impartial  friend  has  at- 
tempted to  point  the  way  as  set  forth  in  this 
discourse.  Believing  always  in  what  is  right. 
not  who  is  wrong,  to  guide  us  to  equitable 
attainments.  , 

The  Minnesota  State  Federation  of  Labor 
is.  indeed,  fortunate  to  be  able  to  share  in 
the  commendation  for  extraordinary  per- 
formance by  Its  constituent  members  In  the 
herculean  task  of  war  production. 

Yours  Is  an  accomplishment  well  known  to 
the  military  and  governmental  officials.  It 
Is  fitting  to  note  that  in  Minnesota  your 
body  cooperated  completely  with  the  several 
war  agencies  and  gave  full  support  to  the 
other  governmental  offices  and  lightened 
their  burdens  thereby  Immensely. 

As  you  now  proceed  to  your  deliberations, 
an  anxious  Nation  hopes  that  Juat  as  you 
set  an  example  for  industrial  p^ace  during 
the  trying  war  days,  you  will  now  formulate 
here,  a  similar  pattern  for  peace  and  pros- 
perity. May  the  Great  Creator  bles*  you  with 
wisdom  and  courage  and  endow  you  with  a 
firm  resolve  to  light  the  way  of  Industrial 
America  to  Its  appointed  and  happy  emi- 
nence. 


ADDRESS  BY  M.\J.  WILLIAM  MOISELLE.  NOVEMBEl 
10,  1945.  MINNESOTA  STATE  CONVEWTION,  ClO, 
MINNEAPOLIS.    MINN. 

The  true  course  to  prosperity  and  Industrial 
tranquility  can  Indeed  be  chartered  here  by 
this  gathering. 

It  can  well  be  that  out  of  this  convention 
may  come  a  lasting  solution  for  the  Nation's 
industrial  distress. 

Let  not  this  possibility  l>e  discounted — for 
Minneapolis  has  already  set  a  pattern  during 
and  since  the  war  days,  which  t>oth  a  troubled 
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riAtion   and   a   worried   government   c-in    Lb- 
aerve  and  appreciate  with  profitable  guidance. 


came    two    unrelated    propositions.     One  'of 
these,    although    very    old   and    always   true. 


Ing  sui^rrlaory  personnel — based  on  proven 
qualifications    to    handle    and    direct    other 
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postwi  r  expanding  economy  which  we  hope 
to  attAln,  labor  costs  per  unit  Is  the  thing 
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this  discussion,  but  may  1  say  that  tlie  same 
arguments  I  make  to  them  are  applicable  to 
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not  loll  and  m  wnrxled  fovenunent  cstn  ob- 
sT'vp  and  appreciate  with  profitable  Kii'di^nce. 
!  wsU  interest  you  to  know  Uiat  in  Waah- 
^  ri  Cabinet  members.  CongresUoiul 
le«<ters.  commentators  and  other  dlsttn- 
guuhed  personagea.  tccl tiding;  those  expert 
In  industrial  relatlotis  and  concerned  In  In- 
dtMtrial  transtUoD  are  stiJl  pondering  in 
•trange  womtetment  tbe  marvel  at  Mlnae- 
■ota's  recent  accomphnhmenta. 

You  will  therefore  be  gratified  and  encour- 
aged by  tliu  knowledge.  But  do  not  let  It 
apoil  }rou.  Instead  it  must  continue  to  pro- 
voke and  promote  tbe  realisation  that  Minn- 
aaota  demons  tnuttl  the  only  eilective  way  to 
a  full  life  In  peace  or  war. 

Tou  have  r^-peatedly  proven  that  by  Intelli- 
fcent  and  «  iiiint;  coopers tjon  wKh  capital  and 
ent  there  need  be  no  work  Kt<>p- 
r-dowiis  or  other  detrimental  ac- 
tlvltlea  with  lu  attendant  strife  InjU'ious  to 
max.mum  output  But  over  and  bevond  all 
thla.  the  workers  and  employers  In  Minnesota 
have  given  new  life  u>  the  old  aim— that 
men  achieve  great  ends  without  the  aid  or 
interference  of  government— if  they  are  tut 
free  from  the  obstacles  of  mandatory  regula- 
tion. 

No  legislation,  no  government,  no  boards 
at  bureaus,  no  panels  or  directives,  no  hear- 
»ng»  or  conferences  in  this  or  distant  cities 
abnrpened  the  sense  or  developed  the  com- 
petency of  our  local  leaders.  None  was  need- 
ed— for  here  was  a  richness  of  experience,  an 
acquired  wisdom,  and  »  wealth  of  devotion  to 
a  great  cause,  which  when  summoned  to 
serve.  In  the  time  of  travail,  combined  and 
brought  forth  production  from  the  mines, 
forests,  shoixs.  mills,  factories  and  foundries 
to  a  volume  which  excited  the  admiration 
of  understanding  peoples  beyond  anythmg 
heretofore  known — and  all  this  friction 
frp« — to  a  de«?ree  unequaled  elsewhere.  In  all 
the  world  of  free  men. 

Only  a  free  and  independent  community, 
relying  on  its  own  resource,  exercising  the 
full  rights  of  free  negotiations  as  practiced  in 
true  collective  bargaining  could  have  brought 
thla  about. 

Upon  you  therefore  as  leaders  In  the  trade 
union  movement  has  been  thrust  a  new  and 
added  res|X)n8lbilliy.  It  is  the  Inevitable  re- 
sponsibility of  leadership — j-ou  cannot — you 
dare  not  attempt  to  avoid  It.  The  penalty  for 
failure  will  be  your  undoing. 

Let  It  not  then  be  said  of  the  trade  unions 
that  the  limit  of  your  ability  was  attained 
Ijecause  of  war  necessity.  But  that  an  order- 
ly and  systematic  change  to  the  needs  of  a 
peacetime  economy  is  beyond  your  com- 
petence, or  that  your  vision  Is  dimmed,  your 
judgment  warped,  or  your  experience  a  myth. 
Kere  Is  a  challenge  not  from  employers,  not 
from  Industry  or  capital  and  not  from  the 
needs  of  war — but  rather  from  the  demands 
cf  peace  and  the  resultant  relcntleasuess  of 
the  requirements  of  humau  progresii  and  ad- 
va: 

t  .^ ...  re  the  question  la  now  asked:  "Are 

you — the  trade-imicu  movement  and  its 
leaders  in  Minnesota — equal  to  the  task?"  It 
will  be  the  verdict  of  reasonable  and  under- 
ataoding  men  that  lu  Minnesota  the  answer 
Is  "Ysa "  But  you  wUl  have  to  prove  it 
again — and  maybe  yet  agaui. 

Admittedly  your  task  is  not  an  easy  one. 
It  will  need  to  have  the  full  support  of  all 
concerned,  which  includes  capital,  employers, 
management  grotipa,  and  the  public  confi- 
dence. 

Let  ua,  therefore,  examine  the  situation 
and  bring  to  light  the  cau£e  of  cur  preseii' 
dilemma.  Then  produce  the  t>est  calculated 
adjustment  to  make  the  formula  for  the 
future  as  nearly  perfect  as  humans  may 
devise. 

Now  then-  Reducing  the  subject  to  the 
simplest  consideration,  it  is  necessary  to  rec- 
ot(nize  that  out  of  the  depression  in  the  1930'8 
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came  two  unrelated  propositions.  One  'of 
theae.  although  very  old  and  always  true, 
required  an  economic  disaster  to  rediscover 
and  prove  it.  It  Is  the  accepted  annuncia- 
tion that :  "Tliere  can  be  no  prosperity  In  the 
midi^t  of  poverty  "  The  second  proposition 
Is  the  Institution  by  law  of  collective 
bargaining. 

When  these  two  propositlona  function 
properly  the  natural  result  is  an  amalgama- 
tion of  two  economic  streams,  like  the  conflu- 
ence of  a  mighty  river,  which  in  turn  creates 
a  corollary  result  consisting  of  economic 
plenty.  It  Is  economic  plenty  that  makes 
wealth  for  everybody. 

Let  tis  now  «kip  the  economists  phrase 
"purchasing  power"  and  all  the  theories  of 
the  political  professors  vho  with  their  con- 
flicting theses  and  confounding  dissertations 
have  brought  us  to  a  befogged  pass,  out  of 
which  only  sane  and  clear  thinking  to  logical 
conclusions  will  guide  us  toward  the  path  of 
progress. 

If  a  full  and  abundant  life  Is  to  be 
achieved,  then  both  capital  through  Its 
agent — management — on  one  side,  and  the 
trade  union  as  the  agent  of  the  wage  earner 
on  the  other  side,  will  each  have  to  faithfully 
perform  its  full  duty  and  discharge  its  sacred 
obligation  without  stint  or  reservation  to  all 
the  people. 

Let  us  see  what  management's  part  is  In 
the  scheme  of  things. 

1.  It  mu.«i  at  once  burst  the  dams  that 
have  held  back  the  free  flow  of  capital  Into 
free  enterprise  and  increased  industrial  activ- 
ity. It  may  be  necessary  to  persuade  the 
Congress  to  remove  existing  stifling  restric- 
tions but  capitalism  cannot  at  this  date  con- 
fess failure  by  hiding  behind  legislative  im- 
perfections. 

2  There  must  be  liberal  extension  of 
credits  on  a  reasonable  and  wholesome  tiasls 
to  widen  markets  and  increase  purchases. 

3  Profits  must  be  reinvested  into  business 
and  industry  and  all  other  channels  of  legiti- 
mate trade,  to  make  the  community,  its  in- 
dustry, and  capitalism  itself  strong,  and  not 
to  enrich  a  few  selected  individuals  at  the 
expense  of  the  worker  and  consumer. 

4.  Find  and  develop  new  industries  and 
new  methods.  The  old  ones  are  fast  ripen- 
ing and  soon  due  to  rot. 

5.  Eliminate  the  exploitation  of  the  sn\all 
investor  and  tbe  general  public  by  the  tin- 
scrupulous.  So  that  the  strength  and  char- 
acter of  commerce  and  its  system  will  not  be 
hinged  on  the  cheat  and  the  cbiseler.  Thus 
mu:9t  also  industry  keep  it&elf  policed  for  its 
own  safety  and  standing. 

6.  Create  m  appropriate  areas  and  by  lc>- 
callties.  but  free  from  politics  and  Govern- 
ment interference,  study  groups,  to  change 
the  present  unsound  wage  structure  and  local 
earning  abilities  to  provide  regtilar  and  good 
annual  wages  on  a  weekly  basis  for  all  pro- 
duction workers  and  estal^ish  a  system  in 
industry  to  make  it  work  permanently. 

7.  Promote  collective  bargaining  in  good 
faith  and  make  it  work.  Get  rid  of  thoee 
elements  and  self-appoiuted  labor  relation 
experts  who  stand  between  the  parties  and 
keep  them  divided,  who  are  expert  only  in 
stalling  and  trouble  making,  seeking  refuge 
in  doubtful  technicalities  to  prolong  insincere 
negotiations  and  pretending  to  give  un- 
needed  legal  sanctuary  to  poorly  advised 
employers. 

8.  Abandon  once  and  for  all  the  erroneous 
concept  that  the  wage  earner  is  a  com- 
modity— something  to  bid  for  in  a  misnamed 
and  unworthy  labor  market.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  lalwr  market  in  America. 
Society  had  better  beware  that  none  such 
ever  develops  in  a  republic  of  freemen.  The 
latK)r  market  Is  the  congregation  of  slaves, 
and  silavp.n,'  is  the  sire  of  poverty. 

9  M  '.  gcment  must  from  here  out  scien- 
tifl^ai.j  Ucvelop  intelligent  and  understand- 


ing suj^ervlaory  personnel — based  on  proven 
qualifications  to  handle  and  direct  other 
people-^Ieadershlp  Is  an  altogether  different 
attribtjte  than  skill  or  craft  ability.  Too 
often  al  fine  craftsman  has  been  turned  into  a 
poor  fi)reman.  Sense,  not  seniority,  is  a 
virtue  ♦^hlch  t'me  alone  cannot  produce.  A 
good  f<|reman  like  the  honest  policeman  on 
the  be<t  will  have  no  trouble  if  he  means  to 
have  n^ne. 

Thes^.  and  no  doubt  some  other  points 
which  jtlme  will  not  permit  to  dwell  on  at 
this  meeting,  are  the  primary  functions  and 
responsibilities  of  management.  It  will  en- 
rich tl^  traditions  of  the  trade-union  more- 
ment  t^  assist  in  making  the  proposals  fruit- 
ful, fltit  even  greater  than  the  responsibili- 
ties h*e  set  forth  there  is  the  paramount 
and  tifcnscendent  obligation  of  capitalism 
and  t^e  society  which  sustains  it,  to 
abolishi  poverty  and  its  wretched  cfTsprings — 
slums,  disease  and  dispair.  Enlightened 
managtment  now  knows  that  its  field  of 
opportlmity  lies  in  good  homes  and  more 
new  goiod  homes,  in  vastly  increased  distri- 
bution of  all  the  products  of  Industry  from 
lamp  llulbs  to  locomotives,  hats  to  houses, 
radios  tto  railroads,  bath  tubs  to  boats,  and 
so  on  to  the  inclusion  of  every  article  for 
human!  need  and  human  comfort.  Yet.  all 
of  thl^  can  only  be  attained  by  work  and 
earninis.  Work  must  be  plentiful  and  earn- 
ings alundant  so  that  the  producers  may 
buy  add  enjoy  the  products  of  their  labor 
in  contentment  and  satisfaction.  This, 
management  knows  This,  management  must 
make  jjossible  or  give  way  for  capital  to  put 
men  in|  the  proper  places  who  will  courage- 
oiisly  and  honestly  bring  into  existence  the 
desired  state  of  happiness  which  a  nation 
of  uneasy  citizens  seek   to  attain. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  proposition — 
all  it  i^Peds  Is  to  be  put  Into  effpct.  It  is  at 
this  p4lnt,  however,  that  the  trade-union 
movement  must  decide  to  make  It  feasible 
and  bejieflcent. 

Be  tfcen  prepared  to  do  your  part  in  Its 
entirety. 

If  tli  trade-union  movement  is  to  be  free 
and  sti^ng  it  must  be  composed  of  free, 
strong,  and  proepercus  citizens  sustained  by 
and  In  turn  sustaining  a  free  econonxy  tm- 
hampeied  by  strangulating  restrictions  from 
any  soiree.  As  your  first  step  then,  is  the 
assum{^ion  that  the  destiRation  of  labor 
and  gopd  management  is  the  same.  It  re- 
sults as: a  consequence — If  labor  is  to  benefit — 
its  leac^ers  must  support  the  true  usages  of 
capital  |by  helping  management  throtigh  free 
channels  to  do  for  the  wage  earner  all  the 
desirable  things  which  society  seeks  to  do 
but  wli.ch  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the 
unlonsialone  or  by  management  alone.  It 
must  bfc  done  Jointly  and  earnestly. 

Whatj  are  these  desirable  things?  High 
wages,  feood  working  conditions,  and  good 
living  bonditlons.  How  go  about  getting 
them?  j  That's  the  Int.lguing  question.  The 
solutioi  to  wages  will  have  to  be  divided 
into  thiee  parts. 

Pirstj  Make  up  your  mind  that  the  worker 
can  tal|e  no  more  out  of  industry  than  he 
puts  Infco  it.  It  is  fair  then  to  say  that  in 
order  t^  earn  a  day's  pay  there  must  t)e  given 
In  return  an  honest  day's  work. 

Secoijd.  The  amount  of  money  received  as 
a  daysipay  must  reflect  the  productive  value 
of  the  worker. 

Thirq.  The  true  productive  value  of  a 
worker  (s  determined  by  his  output  in  quality 
as  well  as  qtiantity.  The  real  Judge  of  his 
value  aind  his  true  earnings  shotild  be  the 
employer  and.  mind  you,  he  must  be  fjiir  and 
sound  In  his  Judgment. 

Thus!  we  have  the  true  formula  for  arriv- 
ing at  Vwhaf — not  how  little  or  much  is  a 
day's  p$y  for  work  performed. 

Makei  up  your  mind  that  the  hourly  rate  is 
a£   dea<  as  yesterday's  newspaper.     In   the 
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postws  r  expanding  economy  which  we  hopie 
to  attAin,  labor  costs  per  unit  is  the  thing 
that  will  count.  Moreover,  as  the  labor  cost 
per  unit  comes  down  wages  can  go  up  without 
pric^  increases  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
otherwise  it  economically  results  that  the 
mo."=t  costly  labor  in  tlie  world  is  the  lowest 
paid,  while  the  least  costly  labor  when  pro- 
duction is  at  its  highest  can  be  the  most 
highly  paid. 

It  follows  then  that  restrictive  quotas,  or 
limitations  on  production  by  union  edicts  are 
disastrous  to  the  wage  earner,  for  by  such 
means  are  the  wages  of  workers  held  down 
to  the  detriment  of  himself.  Nothing  is  bo 
poisonous  to  full  production  as  the  planned 
slow  down.  Nothing  will  hasten  economic 
chaos  as  quickly  as  provoked  reduced  earn- 
ings. Nothing  is  as  suicidal  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  worker  and  the  community  as 
predetermined  scarcity  of  purchasable  prod- 
ucts. There  must  be  plenty  for  low  prices  to 
prevail  and  high  wages  to  be  a  reality.  Any 
other  formula  defeats  the  purpose  and  blocks 
the  path  to  prosperity. 

The  trade-union  movement  Is  not  the  in- 
stituted authority  to  manage  the  plant.  Ncr 
do  the  laws  which  bestow  upon  organized 
lat)or  certain  defined  benefits  and  immun- 
ities grant  such  rights.  That  is  not  your 
affair  It  Is  management's  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  management  in  the  future 
may  be  depended  on  to  do  It  a  great  deal 
better  than  It  did  in  the  past.  If  it  fails 
to  do  so.  enlightened  and  far  seeing  competi- 
tion will  attend  to  Its  misdeeds.  That  Is.  if 
the  Interests  of  invested  capital  doesn't  do 
It  first. 

The  trade-union  movement  in  order  to 
make  Itself  secure  and  be  of  service  to  the 
Nation  will  Yx  wise  to  bring  the  standaids 
of  its  membership  and  Its  activities  to  a  high 
level.  It  is  now  too  important  a  factor  in 
the  live«  of  all  the  citizens  to  spread  Its 
protective  influences  over  a  disturbing  ele- 
ment in  Industry,  or  give  aid  to  its  own  mal- 
contents who  in  the  end  have  always  proven 
to  begin  as  a  troublemaker  in  the  plant  and 
end  up  a  traitor  to  the  union.  Do  not  be 
deceived  by  the  "guardhouse  lawyer"  who 
mouths  nis  condemnations  to  the  delight  of 
the  unthinking.  Be  rid  of  him  early  and 
spare  yourself  the  strife  and  subsequent  em- 
barrassment within  both  your  organization 
and  the  place  of  employment. 

The  union  and  the  plant  are  part  of  the 
community.  Teach  and  develop  loyalty  to 
both.  There  can  be  no  rift  in  trust.  Pre- 
pare and  train  competent  and  understand- 
ing stewards  and  business  agents.  They  are 
persons  of  responsible  stature  and  like  fore- 
men must  be  possessed  of  the  talents  of  con- 
structive leadership.  They.  too.  if  fitted  for 
their  assignment,  will  have  no  trouble  if 
they  seek  to  have  none. 

Finally,  collective  bargaining  Is  your  struc- 
ture. Labor  designed  It.  labor  fashioned 
and  built  it.  But  it  is  the  employer  who 
has  to  live  in  It.  Be  a  good  landlord:  make 
his  tenancy  a  decent  one.  so  that  more  and 
more  industry  will  seek-lts  comforting  shel- 
ter. Do  not  either  condone  or  permit  abuses 
to  pollute  the  other  stream  at  the  conflux, 
lest  the  river  of  prosperity  be  muddied  be- 
yond useful  human  advantage. 

All  these  things  you  have  known,  many 
of  the  points  are  labor's  own.  They  are  the 
fundamentals  to  Joint  action.  If  through 
the  agency  of  the  trade-union  movement 
under  the  aufpices  of  the  men  of  Minne- 
sota you  win  take  heart  and  together  with 
the  employer  continue  to  strive,  regardless 
of  the  se«;mlngly  unending  struggle  towaid 
perfection,  you  will  give  the  Nation  and  a 
frustrated  world  a  demonstration  of  capacity, 
a  sample  of  stability,  a  guide  to  prosperity, 
and  an  everlasting  manifestation  that  In 
America  free  men  can  light  the  way  of  an 
industrial  nation  to  a  happy  and  exalted 
destiny. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  Gut rtY 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  23  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  29 ) ,  1945 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.«^k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  on  the  housing  situation,  dehv- 
ered  on  November  20,  1945.  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI 
and  broadca.st  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follov/s: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  most  critical 
housing  shortage  confronts  our  Nation.  The 
main  victims,  although  by  no  means  the 
only  ones,  are  our  returning  veterans  and 
their  families.  Many  have  arrived  from  the 
battle  fronts  to  find  themselves  literally 
homeless.  It  seems  most  unjust  that  thou- 
sands of  our  soldiers  should  live  permanently 
in  slums  and  substandard  housing,  when  the 
Nation  they  defended  so  valiantly  can  well 
afford  to  assist  them  in  obtaining  decent 
homes. 

Unless  we  act  to  relieve  this  s'tuatlon.  It 
is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  next  year 
more  than  6.000.000  American  families  will 
be  living  under  deplorable  conditions  of 
doubling  and  o.ercrowdlng.  Our  remedy, 
therefore.  Is  to  lmme<  lately  provide  wa>s 
and  means  of  building  more  homes. 

The  housing  difficul'  es  confronting  us  re- 
sult from  causes  of  many  years'  standing. 
These  causes  may  be  simply  stated.  One  Is 
that  even  In  prosperous  times  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  population  has  not  been  able 
to  afford  the  price  >t  decent  housing. 
Therefore,  living  In  horrible  slums  or  under 
unhealthful  conditions  of  overcrowding  has 
resulted.  Another  cause  has  b- en  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  was  not  sufflcientiy  encour- 
aged to  build  adequate  housing  for  middle- 
income  lamllies — those  families  who  earn  too 
much  to  get  into  public-housing  projects  but 
too  little  to  buy  the  new  housing  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  has  been  providing.  Still 
another  cause  has  been  that  the  many  Gov- 
ernment agencies  dealing  with  hotising.  while 
doing  good  work,  have  not  been  sufflcientiy 
related  and  coordinated  to  be  entirely 
successful . 

I  share  the  view  of  many  that  residential 
construction  offers  the  greatest  single  pos- 
sibility for  the  expansion  of  peacetime  Job 
opportunity.  More  than  any  other  slng'.e  in- 
dustry, it  can  absorb  those  released  from 
the  armed  forces  and  from  war  planu.  The 
Jobs  provided  by  residential  construction  are 
not  for  carpenters,  bricklayers,  or  building 
tradesmen  only,  but  also  for  those  employed 
In  every  type  of  facility  which  ser\-es  home 
building— whether  it  be  the  furniture  busi- 
ness, the  electrical-appliances  Industry,  the 
paint  manufacturer,  or  ot'er  undertakings 
too  numerous  to  mention.  It  has  frequently 
been  stated  that,  for  every  Individual  em- 
ployed on  the  site  of  a  construction  Job.  two 
and  a  half  persons  are  engaged  off  the  site. 
E.'ery  veteran  therefore  has  a  double  inter- 
est in  a  large  home-bulldlng  program:  first 
because  of  the  high  level  of  prosperity  and 
employment  made  available;  and  second,  be- 
cause of  his  opportunity  to  secure  the  kind 
of  home  he  wants  for  his  family  and  him- 
self.   I  appeal  to  vetareiis  In  the  course  of 


this  discussion,  but  may  1  say  that  tlie  same 
arguments  I  make  to  them  are  applicable  to 
all  Americans. 

The  general  housing  bill,  whlcfc  I  am 
gponsotlng  along  with  S:nator8  WACNa  of 
New  York  and  Tatt  of  Ohio,  is  pointed  di- 
rectly toward  removing  the  underlying 
causes  of  our  housing  obstacles.  1  sincerely 
believe  that  It  will  provide  an  effective 
remedy  for  these  difficulties.  Let  me  say. 
that  during  my  many  years  in  the  Senate, 
no  bill  has  been  the  result  of  more  detailed 
and  careful  study  by  the  Congrtss.  For 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  a  Seiiate  sub- 
commltte  studied  every  phase  of  the  hous- 
ing problem.  We  heard  witnesses  represent- 
ing every  type  of  group.  We  took  counsel 
with  them.  We  examined  their  suggestions 
and  weighed  them  impartially  and  objective- 
ly. The  bill  Introduced  on  November  14 
is  the  product  of  all  this  eflort. 

Now.  what  does  this  bill  do?  Because  of 
the  lack  of  time,  I  shall  only  summarize  its 
main  provisions.  If  any  of  you  desire  more 
specific  Information  I  will  cheerfully  lur- 
nlsh  It. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  recognizes  that  * 
the  overwhelming  portion  of  the  housing 
need  must  be  served  by  private  enterprise. 
It  would  utilize  the  Federal  Housing  Author- 
ity, which  is  so  well  known  and  so  highly 
rcg.\rdcd  throughout  the  country,  to  encour- 
age private  enterprise  to  build  more  houses 
within  the  means  of  middle-income  families. 
These  are  the  families  whose  incomes,  gen- 
erally speaking,  range  between  twelve  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  hundred  dollars  annu- 
ally and  who  can  afford  to  pay.  on  the  aver- 
age, between  twenty  and  forty  dollars  a 
month  for  their  housing,  whether  they  buy 
or  rent.  These  are  the  families  in  the  eco- 
nomic classification  in  which  a  majority  of 
our  veterans'  families  are  to  be  found. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  home-ownership  plan. 
The  essence  of  the  plan  is  that  more  favor- 
able and  attractive  financing  terms  will  be 
made  available — through  loans  for  a  longer 
period,  running  up  to  32  years,  and  at  a  rate 
of  interest  not  exceeding  4  percent.  I  wish 
to  emphasise  that  these  are  to  b«  privat<' 
loans  insured  by  the  FHA.  and  not  public 
loans  or  credits.  This  plan  will  gi\*e  private 
enterprise  more  to  do.  by  expanding  its  mats 
markets.  The  down  payment  required  of  the 
family  will  be  reduced  to  5  percent.  In  con- 
trast to  the  10  percent  or  more  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  past.  And  of  cours^e.  veterans 
could  meet  this  down  payment  with  a  loan 
under  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  It  is  my  belief 
that  this  home -ownership  plan,  especially 
when  we  take  Into  account  the  lower  con- 
struction costs  which  It  win  stimulate, 
will  enable  private  enterprise  to  serve  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  additional  families  of 
moderate  Income. 

I  regard  this  home-ownership  plan  for  the 
average  family  as  the  heart  of  the  bill.  How- 
ever, the  bill  Justly  recognizes  that  there  are 
countless  families  who  prefer  to  rent  rather 
than  to  buy  homes.  Tills  will  be  especially 
true  In  the  next  few  years,  when  many 
newly  married  families  of  veterans  will  not 
be  certain  as  to  their  ultimate  place  of  perma- 
nent residence.  For  this  reason,  the  bill  sets 
forth  the  plan  for  mutual  ownership  and 
rental  housing  at  reasonable  costs,  for  fam- 
ilies ^of  moderate  income.  It  does  this,  alao, 
through  encouraging  private  enterprise  to 
do  the  Job  with  he  aid  of  FHA  Insurance. 
The  broad  outline  of  this  plan  would  be  to 
induce  private  loans  for  rental  housing,  for 
periods  up  to  40  years,  and  Interest  rates 
not  exceeding  SVi  percent.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  more  fpvorable  terms  will  reduce 
by  20  percent  the  monthly  charges  at  which 
these  houses  will  be  made  available. 

There  is  another  plan  provided  tor  In  the 
bill,  with  the  same  objective.  It  sets  up. 
under  the  FHA,  Inducements  to  large  finan- 
cial    institutions,    such     as    life  ♦Insurance 
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companies  ar.d  savln|rs  bank.->.  to  invest  their 
funds  in  housing  projecu  for  Joiig  periods  or 
years  at  low  rental  rates. 

As  the  veteran  contemplates  hla  oppor- 
tunities for  steady  employment,  he  realizes 
that  these  prospects  depend  upon  new  out- 
lets for  the  free  flow  of  capital  investment. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  these  opportunities 
Is  the  rebuildlnft  of  the  slums  and  bl'.Rhted 
areas  of  our  cities  It  has  been  estimated 
that.  OTer  the  next  10  years,  between  s:xty 
•nd  seventy  billion  dollars  could  be  spent 
streamlining  our  urban  areas  so  that  we 
could  have  modern,  up-to-date.  20th  centtiry 
cities  The  great  part  of  this  rebuilding 
activity  can  be  carried  on  by  private  enter- 
prise— in  the  building  of  houses,  stores,  com- 
mercial facilities,  and  places  of  recreation. 
But  the  great  obstacle  which  stands  In  the 
way  la  the  excessive  cost  of  the  land  in  slum 
areas.  This  high  cost  makes  it  unprofit- 
able  to  acquire    the    land   and   redevelop   it. 

The  bill  suggests  Federal  and  local  aid.  to 
write  down  the  cost  of  this  land,  so  that  It 
may  be  proflubly  rebuilt.  In  my  Judgment, 
every  taxpayer,  every  municipal  government. 
m  fact  every  citizen,  stands  to  benefit  by  this 
vital  clearing  up  of  the  decaying  cores  of  our 
cities.  We  must  provide  means  to  rid  our 
great  cities  dI  slums,  else  our  National  will  be 
plagued  with  disease,  with  increased  de- 
linquency among  our  children,  and  with  all 
other  evils  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  Inde- 
cent bousing  conditions. 

In  all  these  ways  the  bill  will  help  to  pro- 
vide both  home?  and  Jobs  for  our  citizens. 
In  fact,  homes  and  Jobs  are  inseparable,  be- 
cause the  construction  of  homes  provides 
employment,  and  -mployment  furnishes  the 
Income  to  pay  for  homes. 

While  the  bill  concentrates  upon  private 
enterprise,  all  fair-minded  people  realize 
that,  for  groups  In  the  lowest  income 
brackets,  public  low-rent  housing  is  neces- 
•ary.  The  opposition  to  public  housing  has 
been  reduced  to  those  who  have  a  selfish,  pe- 
cuniary Interest  in  slums,  or  who  mistakenly 
refuse  to  face  the  clear  facts.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  Federal  aid  to  localities,  to  build 
half  a  million  units  of  public  low-rent  hous- 
ing over  the  next  4  years.  It  provides  similar 
aid  for  decent  housing  for  low  Income  farm 
families.  I  am  doubly  gratified  that  the 
farm-housing  problem,  so  long  neglected  and 
discriminated  against  Is  now  to  be  given 
attention. 

The  bll  also  provides  that  the  permanent 
war  housing,  now  owned  by  the  Government, 
may  be  sold  for  low-rent  housing  where  com- 
munities need  It.  In  all  types  of  publicly 
assisted  housing,  the  bill  provides  for  prefer- 
ence, as  to  occupancy,  for  veterans  and  their 
families. 

And  finally,  the  bill  consolidates  all  the 
housing  activities  of  the  Government  into  a 
single  national  housing  agency.  This  will 
prozxKite  efficiency  and  economy.  More  im- 
portant. It  Will  fix  responsibility  in  one  place, 
and  enable  the  people  of  the  country  to 
Judge  more  accurately  how  well  the  Goverii- 
ment  is  doing  its  part  of  the  housing  Job. 

Nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  decent  hous- 
ing for  all  our  veterans,  and  for  every  Ameri- 
can family — nothing  stands  in  the  way  but 
Ignorance,  or  fear,  or  selfishness.  Acierica 
as  a  Nation  Is  rich  and  strong  enough  to 
reach  this  goal.  With  courage  and  determi- 
nation, we  Americans  will  attain  It. 

1  believe  that  every  veteran  in  the  country*. 
In  fact,  every  American,  should  study  ^he 
general  housing  bill  carefully.  I  feel  that 
every  veteran's  family  should  unite  with 
other  Americans  to  insist  that  the  Congress 
act  speedily  upon  this  bill,  which  lies  so  close 
to  the  health,  welfare,  and  prosperity  of  all 
our  people. 

Thank  you  for  listening.    Good  night. 
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Friday.  November  23.  1945 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
pver>'  Member  of  the  Congress  1.=;  aware. 
Michigan,  the  automobile  capital  of  the 
world,  is  in  the  throe.s  of  the  great  Gen- 
eral Motors  strike.  Naturally. ^rikes  in 
general,  and  Michigan  strikes  in  particu- 
lar, are  the  chief  subject  of  conversation 
of  an  apprehensive  and  a  worried  peo- 
ple. Just  how  long  will  it  last?  How 
many  indiistries  outside  of  General 
Motors  will  be  affected?  What  will  be 
the  general  effect  on  reconversion  and 
jobs  for  all?  Are  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  innocent  Michigan  citizens  to  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  earn  a  livelihood 
at  a  time  when  their  work  is  so  essential? 
These  and  many  more  questions  are  be- 
ing propounded  to  Michigan  Congress- 
men, and  I  for  one  am  being  bombarded 
with  demands  that  the  Congress  do 
something  about  it. 

On  Wedne.sday.  the  day  before 
Thanksgiving.  I  addressed  the  House  in 
regard  to  this  matter  and  appealed  to 
the  President  to  take  immediate  action. 
Later  that  day  the  Piesident  did  take 
action  which  resulted  in  stopping  the 
transportation  strike  then  in  progress 
in  Washington.  By  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent the  Army  took  over.  Today  the 
Government  is  functioning  because  the 
employees  and  the  oCBcials  are  permitted 
to  get  to  their  work.  For  this  I  am  soire 
the  public  in  general  is  grateful.  They 
are  back  of  ycu,  Mr.  President,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  you  will  make  a  sim- 
ilar declaration  with  reference  to  other 
similar  strikes  throughout  the  country. 

There  should  be  arbitration  and  set- 
tlement between  directly  interested  par- 
ties without  bringing  misery,  suffering, 
and  worse  things  to  the  innocent  by- 
standers— all  the  rest  of  the  people. 
There  should  be  fair  and  enforceable  col- 
lective bargaining.  A  contract  should 
mean  something. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  coura- 
geous statement  with  relerence  to  the 
Washington  transportation  strike  se- 
cured the  predicted  results  and,  in  be- 
half of  the  general  public.  I  appeal  to 
him  to  use  every  power  at  his  command 
to  keep  the  wheels  of  industry  going,  the 
people  working,  the  pay  checks  going 
home  to  the  family  on  Saturday  night, 
and  the  disputes  settled  by  arbitration 
and  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

In  this  connection  I  am  presenting  to 
the  Congress  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Anne  Arbor  (Mich.»  News,  one  of  our 
leading  daily  papers.  Listen  to  that 
editorial: 

TWO-WAT  RESPONSraiLrrT  NEEDED  TOt  LABOR 
FSACX 

Two-way  security — security  for  the  com- 
pany as  well  as  for  the  employees — under 
terms  of  union  contracts  Is  asked  by  the  Ford 


Motor  to.  In  a  statement  Issued  to  the  CIO 
United!  Automobile  Workers  on  the  eve  of 
negotiajtiona  over  30-percent  wage-increase 
demanu. 

It  isja  subject  that  merits  serious  cfiscus- 
slon  inlall  negotiations  or  coiiferences  seek- 
ing a  formula  for  industrial  peace. 

"Thescompany  proposes  that  the  union  pre- 
sent a  ^lan.  to  be  Incorporated  in  the  agree- 
ment, fwhich  will  assure  company  security, 
througn    exercise    of    union    responsibility, 


which  ithe  union  shop  and  check-off  plan 
have  t$ot  provided;  further,  that  such  plan 
providi  effective  guaranties  against  worfe 
stoppafes  and  for  increased  productivity  on 
the  pairt  of  its  members,"  says  the  Ford 
statement. 

Regjidless  of  the  merits  of  the  union  de- 
mands'for  a  30-percent  wage  Increase,  the 
present  industrial  situation  obviously  calls 
for  a  show-down  on  several  Important  prin- 
ciples, pne  of  these  being  union  responsibil- 
ity. Any  manufacturing  organization  has  a 
right  tp  protection  of  its  Interests  in  a  con- 
tract ^hich  Is  designed  primarily  by  the 
union  jto  protect  its  members.  One-sided 
responilbUity  cannot  be  regarded  as  fair  by 
any  kwDwn  method  of  analysis. 

The  iFord  company  observes  that  It  made 
contrafts  with  the  union  in  1941,  with  shop 
and  d«es  check-off  provisions.  In  the  ^ope 
of  elirqinating  "a  great  deal  of  friction,  dis- 
pute, ind  downright  industrial  strife.  But 
our  exrerieiices  of  the  last  4  years  have  sub- 
stantiily  dispeUed  this  hope.  The  peaceful 
relations  have  not  l)€en  realized,  the  experi- 
ment nas  been  an  unhappy  one.  The  record 
shows^for  example.  773  work  stoppages  since 
the  signing  of  that  contract  in  1941. " 

In  discussing  union  responsibility,  the 
Ford  biatement  suggests  a  provision  whereby 
the  union  undertakes  to  reimburse  the  com- 
pany fir  any  damages  it  may  suffer  from  vio- 
lation^  of  no-strike  provisions  and  "other 
lnterfe»-ence  with  production." 

The  suggested  provisions.  If  written  into 
contraets,  ought  to  go  a  loiig  way  towaid  the 
establishment  of  industrial  peace. 

Whefi  a  contract  is  signed,  a  labor  union 
obtaini  guaranties  of  certain  rights  for  its 
members.  It  even  obtains  cooperation  from 
the  co»ipany  in  collecting  union  dues.  The 
compatiy  deals  with  union  leaders  in  all  Its 
relations  with  the  workers.  When  it  sigrs 
a  contract,  it  buys  work  at  a  specified  price 
and  uijder  certain  conditions,  the  same  as  it 
buys  0teel  when  It  orders  this  essential 
metal  from  a  steel  mill. 

The  jsteel  manufacturing  firm  guarantees 
the  qi|allty  of  its  product  at  a  specified 
price.  The  labor  union  should  also  guaran- 
tee th#  quaUty  of  its  product,  which  is  work, 
when  It  signs  an  agreement  concerning 
wages  and  working  conditions.  Collective 
bargaliing  has  been  generally  accepted  by 
AmerlOaii  industry  as  the  proper  method 
for  employing  large  numbers  of  laborers,  but 
collective  bargaining  cannot  be  acceptable 
Indefirlitely  unless  It  offers  advantages  to 
both  ehnployer  and  employee.  It  ought  to 
provid*  the  method  for  harmonious  rela- 
tionships with  cooperation  to  prromote  the 
commdn  Interests  of  labor  and  Industry. 

It  oiight  to  be  possible,  when  an  industrial 
concerfi  has  signed  a  labor  contract,  for  the 
management  to  consider  its  labor  problem 
solved  during  the  period  of  the  contract,  as 
Its  raw!  product  problems  are  solved  when  or- 
ders hfive  been  placed.  Then  management 
could  l^lan  for  the  future,  feeling  secure  in  Its 
commitments  concerning  labor  and  other 
essential  materials,  knowing  where  it  was  at. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  editorial,  written  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Stace.  the  publisher,  is  not 
only  pertinent,  but  it  is  soimd  and  de- 
mandfe  the  attention  of  management, 
labor,  and  the  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A   Ilr  i D 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  23.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Senator  Robert  M.  La 
FoLLETTE.  Jr..  has  had  published  in  the 
Progressive  magazine  in  the  issue  of  No- 
vember 19.  1945.  a  powerful  argument 
against  universal  military  training.  It 
is.  in  fact,  an  indictment  of  militarism 
and  ought  to  be  read  by  every  patriotic 
American  who  does  not  wish  to  see  the 
youth  of  this  country  mentally  enslaved 
and  made  the  physical  robot  of  a  goose- 
stepping  military  machine.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  ask  that  the 
article  entitled  "The  Military's  Drug  for 
Democracy"  be  inserted  as  part  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Record: 

THE  MILrrARTS  DRrC  FOR  DEMOCRACT 

(By  Senator  Robert  M  La  Foliette.  Jr  ) 

Once  again  we  have  the  issue  of  peace- 
time compulsory  military  training  squarely 
before  the  Congress.  After  considerable  vac- 
illation, the  President  recently  recommended 
the  enactment  of  surh  legislation. 

This  endorsement  was  the  signal  the  mili- 
tarists were  waiting  for.  We  shall  shortly 
witness  a  gigantic  propaganda  drive  in  the 
public  press  ind  over  the  radio  designed  to 
push  the  legislation  through  Congress  early 
next  year  at  the  latest.  Proponents  frankly 
admit  that  this  is  their  last  big  chance  to 
fasten  peacetime  conscription  on  America. 
They  know  all  too  well  that  the  opinions 
of  returning  veterans  and  the  considered 
judgments  of  more  normal  times  will  do 
their  cause  no  pood.  So  they  choose  to 
strike  for  their  objective  before  the  reaction 
against    the    plan    becomes   too   great. 

There  are  some  well-meaning  people  in 
their  ranks  who  firmly  believe  that  we  should 
have  a  large  training  program.  There  are 
other  well-meaning  people  among  them  >*ho 
confuse  mere  numbers  with  true  military 
security.  There  are  still  others  who  have 
suffered  Irreparable  losses  in  this  war  and 
who  seize  upon  this  in  desperation  as  in- 
surance against  repetition. 

The  militarists  know  full  well  that  calm, 
full,  and  frank  discussion  of  the  facts  in- 
volved will  cause  large  deflections  In  the 
ranks  of  these  people,  and  so  they  want  to 
push  the  program  while  the  aftermath  of 
war  still   beclouds  the   issues  and   facts. 

In  my  brief  discussion  of  this  subject.  I 
v.ant  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  advocate 
that  we  fulfill  our  International  respon- 
sibilities I  favor  adequate  military  security 
for  our  Nation  a^d  the  winning  of  the  peace. 
And  no  responsible  ofBcial  In  the  Govern- 
ment or  Concress  who  is  either  for  or  against 
military  training  is  advocating  any  other 
course. 

I  make  that  statement  to  clear  the  at- 
mosphore  of  debate  upon  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  decisions  In  our  history — be- 
cause some  of  the  supporters  of  this  adjunct 
of  totalitarianism  attempt  to  brand  those 
who  op-ose  It  as  having  no  concern  for  win- 
ning the  peace  or  maintaining  otK  national 
military  strength.  I  shall  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain later  why  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
compulsory  military  training  will  actually 
weaken  us  in  a  military  way.  as  well  as  in 
economic  and  social  respects,  while  at  the 
same  time  lulling  us  Into  a  false  sense  of 
security. 


It  was  apparent  even  before  this  war  that 
the  science  of  wju-  was  rapidly  becoming  a 
contest  of  technology.  The  war  proved  this 
and  clearly  showed  that  manpower  without 
the  latest  weapons  of  war  Is  virtually  help- 
less. High-performance  airplanes,  radar,  and 
other  electronic  equipment,  guided  missiles 
and  rockets,  the  proximity  fuze,  and  the 
atomic  bomb  are  the  spectacular  weapons 
that  immediately  come  to  mind.  Other 
thousands  of  technical  Inventions  and  .m- 
provements  serve  to  emphasize  further  the 
point,  as  we  look  back  on  the  war. 

It  is  true  that  we  still  required  many  mil- 
lions of  men  to  win  the  war,  despite  our 
mighty  technical  weapons.  One  reason  is 
that  our  activities  were  e.xpanded  over  the 
entire  world,  over  much  more  territory  than 
a  previous  war  had  ever  teen  fought. 

Another  reason  is  that  all  too  often  we  were 
not  efficiently  organized  But  perhaps  the 
primary  reason,  other  than  the  necessity  of 
occupying  territor>-.  Is  the  fact  that  modern 
technological  warfare  requires  tremendous 
numbers  of  men  behind  the  lines  repairing 
and  maintaining  equ  pment.  In  general,  the 
men  behind  the  lines,  the  ground  crews  and 
maintenance  personnel,  are  more  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  normal  activities  of  indus- 
try and  the  laboratory  than  they  are  witii 
the  military. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  our  future  mili- 
tary strength  will  rei^uire  us  to  make  sure 
that  we  have  available  for  any  emergency  a 
sulBcient  number  of  technically  trained  men 
who  can  perform  technical  war  Jobs  without 
too  much  conversion.  Appiirently  some  who 
desire  a  military  training  program  for  all 
youth  think  the  Army  should  do  this.  This 
is  a  rash  conclusion. 

A  strong  industrial  economy  is  rich  with 
technical  personnel  who  can  do  the  Job.  Any 
aCditional  training  along  this  line  that  needs 
to  le  done  can  best  be  done  within  our  pres- 
ent technical  schools  and  industrial  organi- 
zation. What  we  need  most  is  a  good  corps 
around  which  to  build — an  efficient  profes- 
sional Army,  well  organized,  surrounded  by 
proper  technical  personnel  and  up-to-date 
weapons,  and  loaded  with  practical  plans  for 
rapid  expansion  if  the  occasion  demands. 

The  modern  criterion  for  war  strength  is 
not  manpower,  but  rather  it  is  technical  and 
industrial  power  and  the  requisite  raw  mate- 
rials to  feed  the  Industrial  activity.  We  are 
proceeding  in  the  wrong  direction  when  we 
indiscriminately  draft  prospective  scientists, 
and  put  them  in  uniform. 

We  came  dangerously  close  in  the  recent 
war  to  the  point  of  destroying  the  source  of 
our  own  strength.  We  blindly  drafted  young 
scientists  and  then  put  them  in  routine  Jobs 
in  the  Army  and  Navy,  where  no  use  was 
made  of  their  exceptional  talents. 

So  firmly  entrenched  was  the  idea  of  mass 
seivlce.  and  mass  training,  and  mass  conscrip- 
tion that  a  few  leaders  who  did  recognize  the 
indispensabllity  of  the  services  of  these  men 
had  to  go  to  the  absurd  lengths  of  blanketing 
these  men  into  uniform  by  Presidential  order, 
in  order  to  keep  Intact  the  personnel  of  cer- 
tain Government  laboratories.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  kind  of  Frankenstein 
we  can  create  for  ourselves  when  we  make  a 
fetish  of  uiilversal  training,  or  place  our  com- 
plete confidence  in  brute  numbers. 

I  cite  the  previous  situation  as  a  case  where 
blind  action  tended  to  retard  technical  prog- 
ress. It  could  be  worse.  And  peacetime  mili- 
tary training  would  be  precisely  the  factor 
that  would  produce  the  worst  condition; 
namely,  not  merely  retarding,  but  choking 
off  the  ideas  for  technical  progress  even  be- 
fore the  ideas  are  born. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  most  of  the 
startling  technical  progress  of  the  past  war 
came  from  outside  the  armed  forces.  And 
many  a  scientist  and  engineer  will  bitterly 
tell  you  that  his  developments  and  contribu- 


tions were  made  in  spite  of.  not  with  the  help 
of  the  services. 

The  military  atmosphere  simply  Is  not  con- 
ducive to  progresss  in  science.  And  I  am 
frankly  concerned  over  the  numerous  reports 
in  the  press  and  elsewhere  telling  how  the 
services  have  largely  alienated  those  who  did 
the  work  behind  the  scenes  and  received  very 
little  credit  when  the  cloak  of  secrecy  was 
lifted. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  science  and  the  mili- 
tary do  not  mix.  If  we  seek  to  inculcate  the 
youth  of  America  with  what  the  military 
proud"y  calls  discipline — then  simultane- 
ously we  destroy  the  creative,  the  inquiBltive. 
and  other  special  aptitudes  of  our  youth 
which  make  for  technical  progress.  There 
would  be  exceptions.  I  know,  but  the  general 
result  would  be  a  leveling  process,  regiment- 
ing all  to  a  general  pattern 

News  correspondents  filing  stories  from 
Germany  nowadays  are  continually  writing 
about  the  amazing  servility  of  the  German 
people  in  accepting  and  obeying  any  orders 
Issued,  no  matter  how  harsh.  They  are  unan- 
imous in  reporting  that  it  is  no  partlcxilar 
deference  that  Is  being  shown  to  the  victors, 
but  simply  an  acceptance  of  the  fact  that 
the  Allies  are  the  successor  government  to  a 
previous  government  that  demanded  and  In- 
stilled this  militaristic  servility  in  its  people. 
If  that  is  what  we  want  in  our  youth,  we 
will  get  it  with  mass  compulsory  military 
training  Even  if  we  don't  want  it.  we  will  get 
It  with  peacetime  military  training. 

Advocates  of  military  training  are  always 
enthusiastic  abcut  training  young  men. 
They  explain  that  young  men  don't  have  set 
ideas  and  prejudices  against  miiltan,-  train- 
ing ana  take  to  it.  What  better  proof  can  be 
had  that  militarism  takes  advantage  of  im- 
maturity and  distorts  normal  thought  proc- 
esses? It  is  no  credit  to  those  who  teach 
military  discipline  that  they  can  break  the 
spirit  dnd  Imagination  of  a  l>oy  more  easily 
than   a  man 

Mass  peacetime  military  training  is  not  only 
a  drug  to  youth,  it  Is  also  a  drug  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  professional  army  who  most  do 
the  training.  Several  of  the  military  his- 
torians who  have  studied  the  mass  training 
programs  In  Europe  in  the  past  two  centuries 
have  commented  on  the  problems  of  assign- 
ing top-notch  military  men  to  teach  civilian 
armies 

They  point  out  that  insolar  as  military 
training  is  concerned  mass  teaching  Js  not 
akin  to  generalship  on  the  flelf*  of  battle; 
that  a  long  tour  of  duty  as  an  i.istructor. 
especially  if  kept  in  the  same  surroundings, 
tends  to  weaken  him  as  a  battle  commiinder; 
that  he  becomes  imbued  with  the  fixed 
dogmas  that  he  teaches,  if  not  totally  dis- 
couraged with  the  impossible  task  of  making 
a  mUitary  man  out  of  eve.y  boy.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  directly  opposite  situation  to 
that  which  prevails  when  a  select  few  who 
desire  military  training  are  chosen  fot  such 
training  In  Institutions  comparable  to  our 
present  Military  and  Naval  Academies. 

I  repeat,  there  is  a  very  real  danger  that 
mass  training  on  a  grandiose  scale  can  seri- 
ously dilute  and  impair  the  effectiveness  of  a 
professional  army  that  we  need  for  adequate 
military  security. 

That  brings  me  directly  to  several  ques- 
tions I  want  to  pos?.  What  can  we  expect 
to  teach  the  trainees?  It  is  generaUy  ad- 
mitted that  in  peacetime  the  prospective 
trainee  will  be  apathetic,  if  not  actually  un- 
willing, to  undergo  training  That  If  defi- 
nitely •'strike  one "  on  the  teacher  in  any 
training  program.  As  to  a  course  of  train- 
ing, proponenu  of  the  training  have  widely 
separate  views  In  what  they  advocate  lor  the 
curriculum. 

We  have  those  who  want  to  use  training 
to  promote  the  health  of  the  Nation.  We 
have   those  who  want   the   program   to   be 
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On   the    contrary,   the    logic    of   scientific 
developments  for  war  point  In  the  opposite 
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■ftrlcdy  military.  We  have  those  wtio  want 
a  broad  training  We  have  those  who  want 
•  apcclallaed  tratning  to  suit  the  Individual. 
W  ;,ve  those  who  want  to  tram  all  youth, 
ir.d  women  We  have  those  who  want 
to  select  only  the  best  sfjeclmena  of  young 
manbocd. 

My  own  per«oniU  opinion  U  that  some 
health  beneflu  ml^ht  be  derived  Irom  the 
training.  We  have  many  undernourished 
and  underprtTlJeged  youth  who  might  benefit 
physically  But  If  health  be  our  objective, 
wby  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  health  prob- 
lem directly?  And  wby  miist  we  tie  mili- 
tary training  to  It?  If  It  Is  necessary  and 
desirable  to  insiu^  belter  health  for  our 
youth— and  few  will  argue  against  It— the 
corrective  proposition  should  stand  or  fall 
on  Its  own  merits,  and  not  be  a  subordinate 
side  issue  to  military  training 

It  Is  frequently  argued  that  universal 
training  will  have  democratic  benefits  sccial- 
ly  This  is  not  trvje.  Instead  of  piromoting 
wholesome  social  conditions,  the  seeregatlon 
of  large  masses  of  men  for  prolonged  periods 
undermines  accepted  -<  -i  attitudes  and 
standards  of  values  :  :  >  >•  is<jn  Is  simple;  It 
Is  an  unnatural  life  k<-<:  r.r  cuci^e  to  many 
warped  attitudes  and  b  i.i.ior.^  This  is  an 
Important  part  o.  the  heavy  social  price  we 
would  pay  for  compulsory  military  training. 
Some  of  the  advocates  of  training  try  to 
make  it  more  palau' 1  b'.  ^..c  -'  n'  hat 
the  curriculum  be  par-.  .  v  e:>('.s  i-.ti  in- 
clude a  variety  of  subu'.  .  numg  *'hu  h  they 
cite  aerodynamirs.  >-!c'rtr  i.i -s.  jet  propul- 
sion, rocket  v  s.  iind  allied  subjects. 
They  may  be  -.iCL.ient  sugar  coating  and 
may  entice  some  to  swallow  the  bitter  pill 
that  goes  with  it.  but  V  ;~  <=^^^-  •  I'r  to 
UnacTlne  that  any  effective  r.  ul  .e»e 
lines  could  be  <>bialnc<l  .;  ii;  r*  training 
course  or  with  any  ir  .i  •  •  a  .id  a  limited 
bacit  ground. 

Subjects  Itlce  this  <  .  ix-  taught  much 
more  efltectively  v\Uhln  the  ir^inu-worK  of  our 
present  educational  svstmi  including  the 
terhuical  schtwla  op«  >  .  i  m  conjunction 
with  certain  Industrie.  '  r^rtaimtions  D\ir- 
Ihg  the  recent  war  U  was  the  technical  ex- 
perts brt>u«l»t  m  fTi  ■  vi»ru)u<*  nchonla 
and  inthtKirtal  nrgan'.  :  ■  who  cnrrieft  the 
tj'  ■  ^  !  •  Minn  [ir  I-  .r-,  .  :  ■  •  ■  .  ,frv- 
U '  V.  .:.i  we  try  ■  .-i.-i^.  .■  -i  .i.cal 
collpgr  out  (il  the  Aniiv  when  We  urn  btttW 
tqill|«x<<i  1.1  (In  genrral  trulUini  Id  our  prw> 
«nt    •<              iml   syaiena? 

It  in  .1  M>iii<mtt  niaitor  when  we  come  to 
apeclallMHl  mllttHry  appltrntlons  ixf  hlKhly 
conndenital  nature  M^iiiv  i»(  theae  devicM 
will  bt  devrloiMHl  and  atudieit  i>ehii><l  i)>« 
eloMd  dtxira  nt  Uovernnieiit  I  ' 
But  it  Would  he  It  iiikDarntUral  po;.  t> 

every  Turn.  Duk,  and  Harry  in  niiv  (ivikuut 
training  prvittrKni  to  have  nctt'*a  to  equip- 
ment uf  hlitlily  claMinetl  UHturt. 

lf.>  t.    -  (i)r  H  mumeut  that  we  have 

trail.'  •    uf    trainee*.      How    nuuh 

t  .If  lu>w  much  money   it 

•  !  .It  irrelovaut.     The  real 

«   traliilUR   be 
,                   .      \  !    I-    aiMWor    !• 

round  in  our  e.   .  .    m  the  recent  wftr. 

In  many  )>'••>>>  i.  .     Army  and  Navy  It 

WHS  the  '  '  y  tu  train  and  re* 

train,  vr  ti.. .vi  >..t»'»h"  at  v>eruxllc  In- 
terval* for  the  renaon  that  technical  ptfigreaa 
»a«  Ko  rapid  It  w  \  to  du  »u. 

lhi»   will    be    '  in    peacetime. 

Htnir.  with  the  the 

lavaKe*  of  tUne.  ..  aaiy 

tact  lea,  It  la  not  uni<  t«  expect  that 

ih*  ixueniut  vnlui*  'ralnlni;  will  be 

almoat  aero  iMs  thai  r^  therenftT     A 

«'••'-'    •^"■':■ln    pan    vu.mik'-    military    taetloa 
we  havr  learned  in  ev>nnectlon 

*  1. 1 >  lull"  boutb 

What  are  the  ctwta  iif  m  •!««•»  of  military 
traininv*    In  r  Kudy  00  paMirwr  HkaI  rf« 


quirements.  the  Fir  =<  k  .t;s  Institution  has 
estimated  the  dirt  <  •  '  *-  of  training  would 
be  a  minimum  c:  tl  ;:•  :  a  pier  year, 
based  on  a  trainee  '^^^^i.  ^:  $,>u  per  month, 
and  excluding  mstnxrtional  and  supervl- 
slonal  costs  which  woiUd  t>e  considered  a  part 
of  regular  Army  and  Navy  costs. 

Multiply  this  by  600.000  trainees  and  ycu 
gel  a  bill  for  military  training  that  is  m  ex- 
cess of  $1,000,000,000.  Now.  contrast  this  with 
the  total  public  expenditures  for  education: 
Federal,  State,  local;  Ixiyb  and  girls,  men  and 
women;  full-time  day  schools,  vocational 
schcoLs,   night   schools,    part-time    schools: 

colleges,  universities,  libraries.  Tovi-ard  the 
support  of  all  of  these  institutions  with  about 
26,000.000  persons  attending  school,  total 
support.  Including  various  grants  and  aids, 
is  only  about  $2,500,000,000.  If  we  are  to 
spend  money  en  training,  we  might  do  better 
to  spend  more  of  it  on  our  established  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Financial  costs  to  the  Gorernment  are  only 
one  of  the  costs  involved.  I  have  already 
mentioned  other  social  and  human  costs. 
But  over  and  above  these  there  are  still 
other  intangible  costs  that  will  be  very 
serious.  'One  is  the  loss  that  will  result  from 
the  Interruption  of  education.  Educators 
confirm  the  statement  that  too  -^ften  an  In- 
terrupted education — for  whatever  the  rea- 
son— means  the  end  of  education  for  that 
pjeraon.  Too  often  the  student  does  not  re- 
turn to  finish  This  la  just  another  aocial 
co.^t  we  would  have  tc  pay. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  mere  existence  of 
the  universal  philosophy  of  miUtarisra  would 
stunt  our  national  growth.  Ask  anyone  who 
has  served  for  any  length  cf  time  in  the  mili- 
tary establishments.  If  he  is  candid  he  will 
confirm  the  fact  that  the  accepted  attitude 
all  along  the  line  la,  in  vernacular  laniruage : 

■Don't  worrv  ak>out  It:  don't  stick  out  your 
neck;  keep  your  own  skirts  clean;  let  the  next 
fellow  do  It  " 

I  don't  have  to  convUtce  you  that  au^  an 
altitude  is  not  conducive  to  prugresa. 

What  are  the  ingredients  of  national 
.strength^  Everyone  will  agree  it  la  a  com- 
bination cf  manpower,  economic  reaunrces, 
and  national  morale  However  a  mere  rewr- 
voir  of  anv  or  all  of  theae  (actors  is  not 
enough.  The  speed  imd  mobility  of  moctarn 
war  reqmrea  that  we  be  able  to  translate 
thTM  fActora  into  oflenaitt  atrtklnf  powtr 
ftnd  that  we  maintain  a  pn^pw  balanet  b«* 
iw»eD  peacviURM  utM  and  probable  warUm* 

IMMlS. 

On  the  one  extreme,  w«  covUd  devixv  kII  our 
manpower  and  rwourcaa  (or  miliary  pur- 
poMt.  Obvtotitly  iinlaa  we  intendrd  it  (or 
MItrtMalon  and  plunder,  thia  wuu'cl  b«  a  na- 
tlortn)  (rtllT  oi  protecting  an  empty  cup- 
board; brcaujw  ectmomir  wealth  and  atrenKth 
Clin  arl»e  only  from  creative  eeonnmir  nctiv- 
Uy  Such  a  policy  rotild  lead  only  to  nation* 
Hi  nnnncial  lutcMt 

On  Ul«  04htr  Mtrvm*.  we  eould  devote  no 
manpowM  or  rMouroea  for  peacetime  mili- 
tary purpoaee  Ttita  would  be  the  cheapeat. 
but  a  dlaaatroua  policy. 

Af  long  aa  International  relattona  remain 
nncertrtin  we  have  no  alternative  hut  to 
maintain  «u(netent  military  power  tn  eeip* 
with    ex*  lea.      How    imioh    m-  r 

will  be  M<  V  to  maintain  iwfllele 

tary  powvr  t*  a  decision  that  muM  he  atiuart* 
\y  m«t  on  the  baaia  ut  thrva  (actora-  Th« 
world  ourlonk  with  raapact  to  International 
relatinna,  the  extent  at  cmr  foreign  p.>!Vv 
commltmenu.  and  the  aerurtty  of  the  United 
S'  .  •    .    I    =    »»  interaata. 

'ihera  racocntSMt  the  danger  of 
militarinin  to  the  dem«>craile  way  of  life, 
Ever  miuo  th«  founoinc  of  the  Rapubltc  w« 
have  r«*lated  every  etfort  %e  faatan  aamiivl* 
aory  military  avrvlee  tipon  the  p««ipla  evrept 
in  tlnte  (^  war  ThIa  traditional  reeuuiire 
Of  tha  cititena  ot  iha  IMiited  8taia«  la  not 


based  on  mere  theory  nor  prejudice.  It  has 
been  clear  through  all  history  down  to  this 
very  htjur  tha.  universal  compulsory  service 
in  pea-time  has  been  the  characteristic  of 
govern<nents  which  have  been  to  a  greater 
or  lessor  degree  totalitarian  and  despotic. 

We  Aiould  not  reverse  our  policy  without 
compile  understajiding  of  its  far-reaching 
devast|iting  effect  on  fundamental  human 
rights,  and  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
consequences  which  it  will  bring  about  in  the 
years  tc  come. 

We  nave  always  depended  upon  the  family. 
OUT  e<fucatlonal  system,  and  the  church  to 
build  mie  moral  and  Intellectual  strength  of 
American  ycuth.  A  year  of  universal,  com- 
pxilsory  p«iacetlm^  conscription  will  snatch 
every  |outh  away  from  these  three  great  In- 
stltutltjna  of  American  society  at  the  most 
critical  period  In  their  lives.  It  is  no  reflec- 
tion oa  the  military  to  deny  thn.t  they  cannot 
provide  adequate  substitutes  for  the  family, 
the  scHool,  and  the  church. 

In  fact,  every  thinkmg  person  knows,  if  he 
is  hoaest  with  himaelX.  that  the  military, 
despita  any  eSoru  they  may  make,  is  an  or- 
ganlzadlon  radically  different  from  any  of 
those  are  have  relied  upon  In  the  past  to  build 
for  b«tter  clti«enship  and  higher  moral 
values. 

In  the  world  In  which  we  now  live  It  was 
never  more  Important  for  oiuselves  and  for 
humatilty  as  a  whole  that  we  strengthen  and 
foster  the  family,  the  schcols.  and  the 
churdes  as  the  institutions  for  the  develop- 
ment and  attainment  of  the  highest  ideals  of 
huma^  conduct.  Can  anyone  seriously  argue 
that  (I  year  away  from  these  Institutions 
which  have  been  the  source  ol  development 
of  American  civillz<itlon  will  weaken  their  In- 
Quence  upon  American  youth? 

And  here  let  me  warn  you  not  to  be  taken 
in  by  the  window  dressing  which  the  advo- 
cates ©f  peacetime  conscription  will  set  up  to 
make  the  proposal  more  attractive.  They  will 
talk  at>out  giving  educational  courses;  they 
will  slftout  about  the  religious  opportunities 
whlctkttMy  will  provide.  If  they  could  get  by 
with  |t  tbay  would  cook  up  aome  military 
substttute  for  ttoe  influence  ol  the  family. 
No!     A  thouaand  Umaa  not     Deaplte  all 

their  ♦Itorl*  the  tnilltary  ciuanot  provide  an 
ndrciuiile  autMttltuie  for  the  family,  the  Hrhnol. 
and  ilie  church  when  It  ciunes  to  d< 
and   ikuproviug   tha   moral   and    In'"    '         1 
vulue^  uf  our  auclrly. 

I  toiuk  auy  ihuughUul  dlUon  will  adtiut 
that  ne  burden  of  proof  la  upon  thoae  who 
ndvuca^te  that  we  reverse  our  national  pulley 
and  nilopt  the  abhorrent  ayatem  of  univeraal 
(omptliury  military  atrvlce,  and  thry  hn  a 
nut  piavad  thair  eaaa.  It  doae  not  make  it 
ao  juai  bacRuaa  men  In  high  placea  auy  it  i*  ik). 
Th^  experience  in  two  World  Wars  should 
make  <ia  pause  befuie  we  take  the  (trbt  atep 
towoi-il  lutaliliuianlaui.  Twice  In  uiy  life- 
time ie  hAva  furnuihacl  Uie  declalve  military 
force  [to  defeat  nnUuiia  which  have  rrllfd 
upon  lunlveraiU  mlllliuy  iiervice  for  vnat  num- 
bcrii  it  tralued  reaervea  fur  their  military 
power 

Ihla  war  ona  of  the  fimt  nf  i 

I'ance.    8ht  railed  upm  ut> 

her  national  aacurliy.    I  can  recall 

in  thIa  war  that  aome  of  those— both 

|ry  and  civilians- -who  are  now  loudest 

rlr   tuvHiort   of    Univeraal    aervlce    were 

that  the  French  Army  waa  the  grtat. 

the  world.    They  pointed  to  the  huga 

re«eri*o«   traln-rj   as  a  reault  of   the   French 

universal  compuUi  We 

1    v  now  that  mere  nut.  .iined 

reaertea  provad  to  ba  a  fulae  baaa  of  aacurlty 

ri>r  Pfance, 

If  »rine<ma  aajt  that  tha  atom  and  tha 
V>bo*iba  have  changed  the  •ituatlon,  I  ask, 
in  tx»n,  what  evidence  la  there  that  thei« 
(1taro*er1ea  and  oihera  yet  to  tome  point  to 
iMuldinj?  our  tn II Mary  aecurltjf  un  maanca  of 
lied  for  a  yatrf 


.v:»o^o 
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United  States.     I  also  told  tCem  I  had  come 
with  the  ittilted  food  wishes  of  the  Hovue  ol 
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On  the  contrary,  the  logic  of  scientific 
developments  for  war  point  In  the  opposite 
direction.  They  Indicate  the  need  for  vast, 
well-organized  research,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  highly  trained  an^!  constantly  re- 
trained military  forces  of  sufficient  size  to 
provide  adequate  security  for  America  and 
to  fufill  our  international  responsibilities 
and  cbligations. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  we  can- 
not have  such  military  forces  as  we  require 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  On  the  contrary,  the 
results  now  b?ing  obtained  In  the  recently 
launched  voluntary  recruiting  program  in- 
dicate that  it  will  be  a  success. 

Only  last  week  Washington  enlistments 
were  being  made  at  the  rate  of  2.500  per  day 
and  the  drive  is  just  beginning  to  gain  mo- 
mentum. This  rate  will  produce  75.000  per 
month  which  now  exceeds  the  c.uotas  being  , 
inducted  urder  the  Selective  Ssrvice  Act. 
This  record  is  being  made  at  a  time  when  we 
still  have  to  maintain  large  occupational 
forces  in  both  Europe  and  Asia. 

To  make  the  voluntary  system  work  over  a 
period  of  years  we  will  have  to  reassess  the 
compensation  offered  and  the  conditions  of 
service. 

We  will  have  to  provide  more  opportunities 
for  promotion,  in-service  training  for  skills 
and  professions,  as  well  as  additional  retire- 
ment benefits,  but  I  am  convinced  the  Job 
can  be  done. 

Others  may  disagree  but  before  we  break 
our  national  life-'long  tradition  and  take  the 
consequences  in  social,  educational,  and 
moral  retrogression,  let  us  make  the  effort. 
Let  no  man  ray  we  do  not  have  time  to  try 
the  voluntary  plan  We  are  getting  all  the 
men  the  military  now  require  by  voluntary 
enlistments  and  the  Wartime  Conscription 
Act.  For  the  Immediate  future,  we  have  mil- 
lions of  men  who  have  had  the  best  training 
the  military  can  now  provide.  In  case  of  an 
emergency  in  the  immediate  future,  they 
will  be  available. 

There  Is  no  need  for  a  hasty  decision  to 
fasten  peacetime  conscription  on  American 
youth  forever,  It  la  the  proponents  of  this 
alien  system  who  are  In  a  hurry.  They  have 
everything  to  gain  and  nothiuR  to  lone  If  thry 
can  atairpede  the  people  and  the  Congreaa 
into  making  this  Initial  move  toward  lotall- 

r  evidence  li  clfar  that  wf  do  not 
have  to  take  thin  decision  on  the  baala  i>f 
any  Immediate  kltviutlon. 

If  It  la  argued  that  peacetime  conacripilon 
la  rtqulifd  for  tha  more  dlatnnt  futur«,  I 
aak  who  la  it  wa  nra  prtpnrinit  to  nght? 

Certainly  no  Informed  person  can  contend 
It  la  one  or  all  of  the  enemlea  wo  have  Ju»t 
defeated.  Thry  have  been  crvi«hed.  their 
ability  to  wiiRc  war  deatroyad  or  In  the  proc 
raa  of  dcatiucllon,  Thty  will  not  be  able 
to  wage  war  In  tha  "fnifaffnble  future,"  na 
Oen.  Dougln*  MacArthur  hra  Mild,  and  every 
competent  military  authority  I  know  agreca 
with  him. 

Then,  la  It  one  or  more  of  our  alllea  wa 
•re  preparing  agnlnaf  If  the  proponenta  of 
conacrtptlon  in  ]>  ■■  answer  "Yr- 

I  nay  :et  ue  propi  •  ,r  alllea  the  \u 

nboiltlon  of  prurenrae  conacrli>tion  before  wr 
launch  on  another  oeetructlve,  mad  runh 
among  our  alliee  for  rearmament  and  peace- 
time conacrlptlon. 

The  moihira  and  falhera.  tha  adueatora, 
the  clergy,  the  cltlrena  and  the  youth  of 
America  are  entitled  to  frank  anawera  tu 
thaaa  momentoua  queatlona  befora  wa  aen- 
lanea  our  youth  to  involuntary  iWYltuda 
tvan  for  I  yaar, 

Let  u«   not   import  thla  alien   phf --'-'■  " 
and  stunt  our  growth  a*  a  Nntion  wr 
tarlam.      Lai  u»  i  ,i!iH|nale  mumo) 

►WMirity  by  volin  ^\•  and  free  the 

1  t   thla  ti!  '^    'ton  to  '  ' 

iM  toward    '  «   a   l>ei   ■ 

a  better  world,  and  winning  the  peaee. 


Statement  on  Palestine  by  Hon,  Guy  M. 
Gillette,  Representative  Andrew  L. 
Somers,  of  New  York,  and  J.  David 
Stem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  23  (IcQislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unamious  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  important  statement 
made  by  Mr.  J.  David  Stern,  publisher 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  the  Honor- 
able Guy  M.  Gillette,  and  Representa- 
tive Andrew  L.  Somers.  of  New  York,  on 
November  15.  1945,  on  the  eve  of  their 
departure  for  London  to  discuss  a  final 
solution  of  the  problems  of  Palestine, 
with  officials  of  the  British  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

The  decision  to  create  a  Joint  Anglo-Ameri- 
can commission  of  inquiry  on  Palestine  is  in 
line  with  American  treaty  obi. gallons  to- 
ward Palestine  and  the  Hebrew  people. 

But  we  must  sound  a  note  of  caution. 
Creation  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  must 
not  delay  for  one  moment  the  repatriation 
to  Palestine  of  the  Hebrews  still  surviving  in 
European  concentration  camps,  or  living  un- 
der conditions  little  Improved  over  those  pro- 
ceding  VE-day.  It  has  been  esiBblished  by 
competent  authority  that  these  wretched 
remnants  will  not  wholly  survive  the  coming 
winter  unless  they  are  removed.  No  commis- 
sion could  establish  the  facts  of  that  silUtttlon 
with  greater  force  or  with  clearer  c(  mpetencc 
than  was  shown  by  Mr    E«rl  Hiiirioon,  the 

(  •  1  Pr'-O" 

t 

\  has  thu«  tar  failed 

t,    I,   II',  \  by  Preaitlrnt  Trvi- 

llllUI  lol    llu'  .; .o-frc  i.r  Ihr  1  OH  1(11 

III  the  AnuMlcun 

tlon     or    to    the    \. ■>,..,>.■-    A..,i  ; j 

opinion  auiporllng  that  request.  Wo  never- 
thrlcaa  feci  It  uur  aacrrd  duty  to  aujttnln  and 
not  to  nhniidon  Iheae  marivra  In  llir  raiifp  uf 
tlir  I  '  •  ,  >  .;  Ill  Lon- 

(Idti  v\  "»(!  iin- 

(ilTv  ,,i,    H;.',   h    '  I  .i.i.-n    llu'    «'luif    1 1     ' 
I        \     •.\:  i\   •     p  lilt  out  thai  this  1 
(  'to  the  miercsla  of  t 

1,,,  ,,  , ,  ,,  „,.v.  '..'  AuBlo. American  f*'- 
The  failure  to  have  n  "decern  re-  the 

opinion*  of  mankind"  la  a  point  oii  ^  >.  .  it  our 
country  la  otill  very  aenaltlve;  and  we  can 
aafcly  any  that  there  ha<  rarely  been  a  phaao 
of    foreign    nfTalrs    on    which    the    Ameiicnn 

«a  on  the  moral 
vlnR  Hebrewa  of 

t.Vl''ipp    III   ri  f. 

We  shall  \>  our  Brttlah  friends 

that  Palaatlne  is  no'  '»h  terrr  i 

that  thpy  cannot  ads;.. ...  .i  It  In  u  i:  i 

that  arouaea  auch  sharp  criticism  and  dla- 
aatiafactlon  amongat  the  people  and  Con- 
greaa  of  the  United  Btatea.  Wa  ahall  point 
out  to  them  that  it  will  ba  highly  injurioua 
tn  tha  (rood  nama  of  Oreat  Britain  If  they 
maintain    that    the  ol    Inquiry 

'••   Mid  also  have  to     ..   ,  ..  '«■  the  t><»ai- 

uf   the   Hebrews   now    in   (  itiou 

jia.  It  would  be  Ilka  appomtn -      .    umis- 

sion  tu  mveatsiata  a  drowning  man. 

Now  that  a  ^nt  An|U>*AmM-ican  body  u 
to  review  tha  broadar  aa^Mla  of  the  pn.ta. 
irin,   auraly    the   Britiah   OvMnuMBt   can 


readi'y  aflord  a  gesture  of  good  will  io»»rd 
these  long-suffering  people.  They  should  no 
longer  be  denied  the  freedom  of  self-de- 
termination which  is  the  right  of  other  peo- 
ples. Under  it  they  have  i  pplied  for  Pales- 
tinian residence  and  ciiieensliip. 

But  the  fate  of  the  Heorews  on  German 
soil  is  merely  a  fraction  of  the  problem. 
Its  core  is  the  future  of  some  2.000.000 
Hebrews  in  central  and  eastern  Europe 
whoee  problem  must  also  be  solve<l  and 
whose  right  of  self-determination  mutt  also 
be  assured.  It  is  not  only  a  humanitarian 
question:  it  is  a  matter  of  direct  consequence 
to  the  stability  and  peace  of  Europe  and  the 
stability   and  peace  of  the  whole  world. 

Our  delegation  will  advocate  a  full  and  in- 
tegral solution  ol  this  entire  problem,  be- 
lieving as  we  do  that  further  delay  aad  post- 
ponement is  detrimental  to  all  concerned. 
Anti-Semitism  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the 
deadliest  weapons  in  the  hands  of  Fascism 
and  the  dark  forces  of  reaction.  By  leaving 
the  problem  unsolved  there  is  created  a  tre- 
mendous source  of  anti-Semitic  propaganda 
in  Europe,  in  the  Middle  East,  and  even  here 
in  our  own  country.  It  is  a  test  case  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  United  Nations 
Crganization  was  founded;  for  of  what  avail 
are  pronouncements  of  the  "four  freedoms' 
when  pogroms  again  rage  in  Europe,  and  the 
Hebrews  are  denied  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination and  a  voice  in  the  government  of 
their  own  territory? 

Our  delegation  will  therefore  back  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Hebrew  Committee  of  National 
Liberation  which  distinguish  between  the 
status  of  people  of  many  lands  who  are  of 
Jewish  faith  and  the  status  of  the  Hebrews 
of  Europe  and  Palestine  who  regard  them- 
selves as  members  of  the  Hebrew  Nation, 
The  recognition  of  this  normal  national 
status  of  the  Hebrew  people  will  of  luelf 
and  the  anomalous  position  In  which  they 
now  find  themselves  will  make  pcasible  an 
tmlcable  solution  of  the  political  and 
boundary  disputes  over  Palestine.  By  elim- 
inating the  controversial  Issue  of  a  state  re- 
ligion, such  as  the  very  term  "Jewish  com- 
monwealth" inevitably  alRnlfies,  it  will  ba 
V  --'hie.  once  the  present  barrlera  have  been 
i  and  the  right  of  Hebrew  rcpntila- 
wv...  numired,  to  jrant  Pnlehtinf  ""  nw'i-. 
penrtence  as  a  free  republic  wllh  ' 
111  rr  '  '         '  "  vcrnmrnl  to  jr*t»,  i»ii»- 

lrm>'  alike 

'     it    an   over- 
.    .>!       1  III*  now  re- 
•iiliiiK  i>  >>e  vtUl  be  very  happy  with 

stich   a  ^ 

It  la  also  propoaed  that  In  the  Interim  pa- 
rlod  Pnlcetlne  be  placed  under  n  "-M<n,i  v... 
lions  trustee*hlp  and  that   the 
tlona   Ol  'ion    mpeivlne    lom    iwmi-v    oi 

the  ie\)ii  of  the  Hehiewa  and  in  pre- 

pnrinK  the  country  fur  the  axerciM  of  >^ 
ireMlom, 

We  wi»h  to  stress  again  the  urgency  of  the 
nrst  part  of  our  tank  r.imir  Beoretary  of 
the  Treo«ury  Henry  Mf  i    stated  last 

week  that  acrordinit  to     .; mflnrmatlou 

more  than  50  displaced  persona  dla  every 
day  in  tha  BrlUah  and  American  nfiaa  alone, 
litis  flgura  to  bound  to  double  and  triple 
during  the  aevere  winter  ni<iinha  now  at 
hand  It  is  Imperative  to  make  aure  Uial 
millions  of  Hebrew  ■  ■     .» 

CHlloUB  to  tha  UHle^  '" 

Hebrew  life,  hence  the  eitreme  utftncy  ot 
otir  mission. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  In  his  atate- 
ment  about  the  committee  of  Inquiry,  Praa- 
Ident  Tiuinan  alao  made  public  tba  tait  of 
his  stronu  <  ■    im»  Minister 

Altlrr    nisk.:  ■  lUiSfer  of  all 

iiu  >»  trom  ' nuna: 

he   I  <d  his  I  -   thai 

"I  continue  to  ahara  io  the  viewa  atiicitMd 
III  that  lattM" 

We  faal  oonMant  that  our  andMVor  will 
■ueeaad   and    that    tha   praaam   »to<iiniMrt 


A!  I'1M5:X   TO  THE  CON 

Convention  has  been  pretty  fairly  observed      aome  years  at  all  eranta,    M 


•;■!.■ 
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vhile,  meth-         Lost  friends,  rtilned  homes  are  freth  In  the 
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InhabUantj  of  Dacbau.  B  -. --•    R-     pn.  tnd 

B' .■   '.  TK  t' i     »     ''  '     *>*     f     T'  »'fl      ■         C    ^     •'-,  r'P 

••  '•  »''  "'T    n.  ■ .  ■   '•■*;'■-"   ■:,.'^'   Ar'.'T.'   '■.  !.  ^>t''- 
'  • ;  n    a  ..    toon    carry    -i.f",     :■     »..!;>-ty    and 

J  ,  ..'■  W        -i-.  '^    ?#>•■*•••   >;r.';  D-     ;         n  J. 
^■•..■•-;,K  '    Nf.v    V    :  If      Mr     F    'A    -"    Ji  i  "xr. 
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HON   CARl  A   \\\n\{ 

irt  THE  M.NAit  ..  ;    uii.  vMi:..:  :■. ; A rt3 

Friday  .Vot rtrj P>rr  ?S  ({cffis/anir  day  o/ 

^/      ...      'i       -.  r2S).l«S 

M;  !!  •  !;  M  \'r  Prcsldont.  brfore  1 
beeln  i.i.  it  ai.»ik,^  which  I  have  prepared 
to  make  today  I  wish  to  comment  briefly 
on  a  most  important  debate  which  toolc 
place  yesterday  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  have  read  with  intense  interest 
this  mornlnR's  news  account  of  that  de- 
bate, and  I  wish  to  commend  the  House 
of  Commons  for  having  full  dress  debates 
on  the  vital  and  aJl-important  question 
of  foreisn  relation^.  Especially  was  I 
graUfied  to  reac^.  .  '  '^  press  rPc>ort  the 
statements  of  Mi  Anthony  Eden  and 
M;  Attlee,  amonR  other  things  advocat- 
ing a  revision  of  the  San  Francisco  Char- 
ter and  doing  away  with  the  veto  power, 
and  strongly  condemning  that  national- 
ism which  stands  almost  as  a  complete 
barrier  to  world  cooperation. 

I  approve  of  thase  statements  and  wish 
that  I  might  comment  at  length  upon 
them,  but  at  this  lime  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Attlee  and  excerpts  from  Anthony 
Edens  address  before  the  Hou>c  of  Com- 
mons, as  publi.-hed  in  the  New  York 
Times,  be  printed  in  the  appendix  of  the 

Mr  President,  an  estimate  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Government  Printing 
CfiBce  Indicates  that  printing  the  ad- 
dresses of  Mr.  Attlee  and  Mr.  Eden  will 
exceed  by  one  page  the  two  pages  al- 
lowed under  the  rule  and  that  the  cost 
will  be  $156.  Notwithstanding  this.  I  de- 
sire to  have  the  addresses  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  ir  r  -  r.'  objection,  the  text  and 
excerpts  w.eif  ordert  d  u.   o"   printed  in 

the  RfrorD    a.s  folio.. 

.-■^-.r-rir -■•■  'f  .t'T.-'.T  w-     jtx.  ATn.rr 

In  auaressuig  the  House  thla  afternoon  I 
am  spealcing  In  the  third  legislative  chamber 
in    10  days.     O  ;    T  i'viny.    November    13.   I 

had  the  h'^r^  '    r     - -    ng  the  Joint  session 

of  CongT»-  ■'■  •    n  and  on  Monday 

last   I  had   the   priviie^ce  of  speaking  to  the 
two   houses  of   the  Canadian   Parliament  at 

o--.,-'.-.. 

I   \:\.   -['"'tfing  In  thla  debate  on  foreign 

'•:.'.-  :  ■  ■  .1  iM  :  -.'•.ught  It  right  to  t&ke 
•!if  cur!. •St  i.;ip. T'l.niry  of  Rivinp  the  hoase 

:i     .  '',::'   <■',    T-.v  v^l'    •■■  '•..•^  i;-,:''-'^  States 
an.'j  f!.!..vd.i    t:..;   %    aii'.i  ^  'v   .;;   sij-f  degree 

!ii'*  J  iWl  ;l>H,:t:  aUi .;.  w.;',;.,  ;.  u,  .t  .  ::iade  by 
p-<- ,(!.'i','  Tru;:..ii..  the  i'rurie  Minister  of 
(  rt  .(!  I  a:  1  myself  on  atomic  energy.  I 
.  »  t;,,  i^tit  it  right  that  the  houae  should 
;  iv,-    a:,    opportunity    of    expreaslng    their 

1  ■*...  :  .i.n  «••."  ■"  :■  -../ed  liiai  I  have 
ti  <i  ItRd   v«r>,     1  V   lo  prepare  myself 

kince  landing!  night,  and  I,  there- 

fore, do  nut  pr( :  ranie  over  «  larf* 

number  of   topiik   Ai.,,it   m«y   properly   be 
ralMKt  on  debaie  un  foreign  alTalrs  but  ahall 
n:  f    mykeif  to  the  main  lubjeot  of  dU* 
vvhirh  I  had  a^rviM  the  AiUntio, 

NO  I  IKH  ON  MVATt  tOUtNT 

Tn  doiHi  an  t  ilMttM.  how«v«r,  mak*  U 

•i«>Ar    Ihrtt    Ihf  OWPWMMRI  lMV«  Uu  «««lr« 
.«eit  to  thla  laiM^ 

rite  r\tr«Mm  •MnMry  win  b«  iimfcun 
lemorruw  MM  iriU  tVfX^  to  IcMtayt  ilfMH, 
t  irMM  lUM  lo  My  «  ««NI  IMM  M  «o  Ut« 

Mr«\iiM««n«w  whifh  t«v«  HM  to  «h»  vu«t, 

Tv^wanl  «he  end  oi  WepttiNr  Uat  I  made 
known  io  the  l*r««Mon«  of  llt»  UnMe<t  !^tnt«t 
my  views  on  ib«  vito)  lin|»«runr*  t>«  ih« 
world  of  the  disix^tery  of  a»o«\if  nnd 

of  Ita  application  lo  warfare  wlu  ,»  u 

eauenilat  thai  thoee  in  reep«>nalbt«  p<witiona 
should  ctnistder  the  problems  to  which  it 
had  Riwn  rise,  and  thr  impUcatlons  which 
emergence  of  this  weapon  ban  on  the  en- 
deavors we  are  alt  making  to  bnnlsh  war 
from  the  world. 

In  conv^yma  to  him  tentAtive  conclusions 
to  which  the  Oovemment  had  arrived.  1  sug- 
gedted  a  pcrs.>nnl  dl»cus,<tnn  which  might 
follow,  and  In  October  I  received  an  invita- 
tion from  President  Truman  to  visit  Wash- 
ington to  discuss  the  whole  matter  with  him 
and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  had  t>een  over  here 
on  a  visit  and  I  had  the  advantage  of  ex- 
changing views  with  him 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Sir  John  Anderson, 
whi-^se  Icnowledge  of  the  subject  and  of  the 
circumstances  attending  working  with  the 
Americans  and  Canadians  on  atomic  energy 
research  was  so  great,  and  for  being  so  good 
as  to  accompany  me.  His  knowledge,  advice, 
and  help  at  all  times  were  invaluable,  and 
I  am  very  greatly  indebted  to  him. 

During  my  stay  in  Washington  I  was  most 
kindly  entertained  and  had  numerous  meet- 
ings with  Cabinet  Members.  Senators,  Con- 
gressmen, and  other  leading  figures  in  the 
political  world. 

FBUnrUL  TALK  ON   TACHT 

Prom  the  day  of  my  arrival  I  had  constant 
meetings  and  t.alks,  most  of  them  taking 
place  at  the  White  House,  and  one  long, 
fruitful,  and  pleasant  talk  on  a  3-acht  In  the 
Potomac  River. 

While  the  principal  subject  of  the  talk 
concerned  problems  they  had  met  to  con- 
sider. I  naturally  discussed  with  tht  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Byrnes  and  others  matters  of 
common  interest,  and  I  found  as  always  a 
friendly  and  cooperative  attitude 

I  had  the  honor  of  addressing  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  I  paid  tribute,  as  I 
feel  sure  that  House  would  have  wished  me 
to  do,  to  the  unsurpassed  war  effort  of  the 


United  States.  I  also  told  them  I  bad  come 
with  the  isiited  good  wishes  of  the  House  ot 
Commons  In  the  task  which  lay  ahead. 

I  was  qtilte  sure  in  the  United  SUtes  it 
was  fully  realized  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  In  this  House  al»ut  Its  desire 
for  the  uttnost  cooperation  in  world  affairs 
with  the  great  Republic  acroaa  the  Atlantic. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  here  the  great 
assistance  I  had  from  our  Ambassador.  Lord 
Halifax,  frcm  Field  Marshal  Sir  Henry  Malt- 
land  Wilscn.  and  from  all  members  of  our 
sUfI  in  Wuhington. 

I  then  went  to  Canada,  where  I  was  Im- 
mensely struck  by  the  deep  desire  of  the 
Canadian  people  to  do  all  tbey  could  to  help 
this  country  in  the  dUBcult  circumstances  of 
the  preaeat  time. 

I  told  tbem  very  frankly  of  our  dU&culUes, 
but  I  aasfred  tbem  that  we  were  meeting 
them  tn  aftplrtt  of  reaolution  and  confidence. 
The  Prim*  MlnUter  of  Canada  assured  me  of 
the  affectkon  and  admiration  of  the  peopit 
of  Canada  for  the  people  of  thla  country. 

Indeed,  t  found  that  aaaurance  in  the  de- 
meanur  of  everyone  with  wbom  I  earn*  into 
ctiuiact.  I  had  the  houoi'  to  la|  a  wr«atb  ai 
the  f(K>t  n|  the  War  Memorial  in  Ottawa  and 
Ui  Ottawi  I  alau  had  the  benefit  of  titt 
•Strentely  abl*  help  of  the  UtU  HihIi  Com* 

theBrlMl9«l»««   • 
I  4  «i*h  the  rretitlent  ITrtMRMl  Mtd 

M 14  KiiMi    I  la^uuM  lUit  to  My  Mm»« 

iliii)«  ni4  (^  ^^\  with  NiioNI  to  Ihe  a^> 
piAMtth  I  lMa4t  tn  \Mk  queetiuit  of  etouiie 
I'uiiiay  Mjap^M  to  war  \\\  mv  view  it  la 
impOMtH    ^    MUktO    ItM    |MH>I> 

fttomM  ml  rrom  Utit  «l  Uie  >  r 

tttHdrviftlvi  weafH\iia, 

Ttietn  mOu  a  time  wheit  wars  w*r«  Incwliy 
rouaUl  o\B  with  weapoM  whleh  to  ua  eeem 
eauanrdliiarily  prtntlUvo.  lit  ihoae  dayt 
li^sM  and  deal  ruction  MUttd  by  war  covUO 
oftoti  be  ftadf  up  In  0  tow  yooit  otttt  grMt 

ae    wa<    l»e    mlaery    eatlMtf    thO   thtnt    WM 

measurnblip  Boinetlmee  even  the  loewt  v  era 
•light  and  men  in  Authority  might  count  tht 
coat  of  w|ir  as  worth  while  tor  the  advan* 
tnges.  but'thoae  advantages  accm  to  tu  some> 
times  todAy  to  be  Uivial.  Such  an  attitude 
toward  wir  Is  impossible  to  our  generation. 
We  have  seen  two  world  conflagrations,  and 
we  icnow  ihe  cost  or  at  least  we  know  some- 
thing of  me  cost  In  human  suffering  and  in 
the  destriiction  of  the  work  of  generations  of 
man. 

The  practical  obliteration  of  great  cities 
which  took  place  in  the  last  war  as  a  result 
of  shelling  and  bombing  was  bad  enough. 
We  knowj  too  well  what  the  effect  of  the 
bombing  ^as  in  London,  Coventry.  Plymouth, 
and  othet  cities,  and  anyone  who  has  seen 
Aachen  add  Stalingrad  or  Warsaw  knows  bow 
infinitely  greater  is  the  ruin  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe. 

BOOCB    MAT    NOT    BK    LAST    WORD 

It  was  With  that  object  lesson  tn  their 
minds  that  representatives  of  nations  met 
at  San  Ffanclsco.  But  since  then  we  have 
had  the  atomic  bomb.  Two  only  were 
dropped  in  Japan,  but  in  each  Instance  a 
large  parti  of  a  great  city  with  its  Inhabitants 
wfs  wipeC  out  The  atomic  bomb  Is  the 
latest  word  In  destructlveneas.  but  it  may 
not  be  tht  last. 

It  brought  home  as  nothing  else  has  done 
that  if  conization  is  to  siu-vive  there  must 
be  no  r^)etlt"on  of  the  First  and  Second 
World  wars.  Therefore,  when  I  spoke  in 
Mansion  pouse — and  in  all  my  discussions — 
I  have  considered  not  Just  the  elimination 
of  atomic  bombs  from  the  armory  of  nations 
but  what  kind  of  a  world  order  is  necessary 
In  an  epoch  in  which  science  has  placed  In 
mans  hands  such  terrible  weapons.  I 
emphasize  this  because  there  have  been 
attempts  In  the  past  to  eliminate  certain 
weapons  and  certain  methods  of  warfare,  and 
there  weie  certain  successes  in  the  past. 
There  hafe  l>een  wars  In  which  the  Geneva 
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Cotiventlon  has  been  pretty  falrl;.  •-  ved 
on  t>oth  sides,  but  broadly  speaking,  the  at- 
tempt to  abandon  certain  weapons  has 
failed. 

Qas  was  banned  )>efore  the  1914-18  war 
but  was  used,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
the  Nazis  had  thought  it  worth  while  they 
would  have  used  it  once  apatn  The  bomb- 
ing of  open  cities  once  filled  the  world  with 
horror,  but  it  became  the  everyday  experi- 
ence of  the  dtlEens  of  London  tn  the  last 
war.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  a  warring 
world,  except  to  a  very  little  extent,  there 
can  be  a  set  of  Queenaberry  rules. 

I  think  an  attempt  on  those  line*  is  as 
futile  as  an  attempt  of  knightly  contestants 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  ban  that  unsporting 
thing — gunpowder. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  we  should  make  up 
our  minds  that  if  the  world  is  again  involved 
In  a  war  on  a  scale  comparable  with  that 
from  which  we  hare  Jtut  emerged,  eTery 
weapon  will  be  used.  We  may  confidently 
expect  full-kcaie  atomic  warfare  wiuch  will 
result  in  Uic  destruction  of  great  cities,  tn 
the  deatb  of  niilUona  and  the  setting  back 
of  civiliMtion  to  an  unlmaglnaM*  extent. 
You  Will  nnd  this  thought  exprened  in  the 
Joint  det  laratiun. 

VNITW    MAT10IM    OTrMM    Mi^rs 

We  have  \\\  nrooM*  a  meeting  of  Ute  Untied 
Hattitna  i'  and  Ihare  le  an  in> 

siruineiit  VM  u  n  i>  n.)  nittltina  liNKiNo  ttUM 
tt,  v^w  imtabiish  a  rule  of  law  ani  prtnnt 
war 

1  aay  re*olv«  to  via*  W  be«atiee  lo  mv  MlMi 
liort  le  the  paaontO  ll  HM  pftMMk.  JtM  M 
M  lyetem  \4  liMpo^tnn  nr  MMlral  ttt  wtop* 
OM  le  >n>  avail    <  »«^>d   aill    »««  t^c 

tnHWatlrtWal    iwf -..   t>     however    «««re. 

r\iUy  tvamed  will  be  of  any  avail  uiUeaa  the 
natioiM  rea*\lve  to  lav        •  ■  '  thr*«i 

Of  war  as  an   loiitrti  iinle^ 

llMy  dttermlne  »  «•• 

mAvm  ixivh   nniiv  le 

t^\iht1^knble.    Thla  la  thr  \nion 

No  safeguard  offerliMI  an^  »uoceee 

ehould  t)*  ovwlooked  or  ignored 

I  say  mutual  conAdeoe*  la  needed,  but 
It  Is  as  well  to  rtMWabw  that  «Ttr  grvat 
areas  of  the  earth'a  MBfaea  thtit  conftdenee 
is  already  eetabllsbed.  War  between  Britain 
and  any  of  the  d  »  ^  is  untlilnkable. 

War    between     !  Canada,    or    the 

United  SUtes  ts  unthinkable.  It  is  the  task 
of  statesmen  to  spread  that  confidence 
throughout  the  world.  The  declaration 
which  we  made  at  Washington  was  made 
with  this  object  of  IrKreaslng  confidence  in 
order  that  we  may  preas  on  with  the  great 
task  of  ridding  the  world  of  the  fear  of  war. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  what  we  have  actually 
done.  First,  we  three  countries  were  con- 
cerned in  the  discovery  and  development  of 
atomic  energy.  Countries  which  possess  the 
knowledge  have  already  made  available  to  the 
world  the  basic  scientific  Information  essen- 
tial to  its  development  for  peaceful  purposes. 

We  declare  our  readiness  to  make  avail- 
able any  further  basic  scientific  Information 
of  this  kind  for  the  whole  world.  We  de- 
sire to  promote  the  use  of  advances  in  sci- 
entific knowledge  to  peaceful  and  humani- 
tarian ends,  and  we  declare  our  readiness  to 
exchange  fundamental  knowledge  and  to 
arrange  for  interchange  of  gclentlsts  with 
any  nation  that  will  fully  reciprocate.  I  ask 
the  House  to  note  that  desire  for  reciprocity. 
We  cannot  tell  what  scientific  discoveries 
may  be  made  and  used  for  warfare.  There- 
fore, we  ask  that  all  should  be  prepared  to  do 
what  we  have  done  and  what  we  are  prepared 
to  do. 

INDUSTKIAL  ENJOUiT  TEABS  ARSAD 

I  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the  disclosure 
of  detailed  information  from  the  practical 
Industrial  application  of  atomic  energy. 
Atomic  energy  already  has  been  used  for  de- 
struction. Its  development  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, for  helping  instead  of  destroying  the 
human  race,  is  not  likely  to  be  perfected  for 
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some  years  at  all  eTent«.  ,M'  !  while,  meth- 
ods and  processes  already  developed  can  lead 
to  either  purpose.  The  proposal  has  been 
urged  in  some  quarters  that  knowledge  of 
these  processes  should  l)e  broadcast  to  the 
world  in  the  aame  way  as  fundamental  scien  • 
tiflc  information  has  been  given. 

I  cannot  think  this  would  be  wise.  In  the 
first  place  this  knowledge  cannot  be  given  In 
formula  or  blueprint.  It  can  only  be  done 
l>y  scientists  and  technicians  being  taken  to 
the  plant  to  explain  everything  in  detail  in- 
volving numbers  of  men  witb  specialized 
knowledge. 

That  Is  a  matter  which  would  take  a  long 
time,  and  to  do  this  for  all  nations  would 
clearly  be  a  matter  of  very  great  dlfBcutty. 
and  I  can  see  no  reaaon  for  singling  out  par- 
ticular nations. 

Saoondly,  this  discovery  can  l>e  used  either 
for  peace  or  war.  Can  it  be  wise  then  when 
the  United  Nations  Organliation  is  only  Ju.sl 
formed  and  not  out  of  its  cradle  to  broadcast 
to  thw^wrrld  methods  of  making  »iK'h  a  de- 
structive wea|x>n? 

In  our  view,  this  must  await  the  growth 
of  eonfldenre  and  ihe  development  of  aafe- 
gtiards  It  moy  be  said,  whet  sateguardv  nre 
any  ueeV 

roNnaaNra  ia  aaaaim*i 
I  may  l>e  told  that  1  have  alrwidv  m\\\ 
syntern  ut  Mfaguarde  oan  bi  «<< 
Ml  elteeitva  gMaraittM,  Mit  I  » 

MIO  tlM  VONi  fttaUt  0  notl'  v*\  a|« 

|VMlk«lltlMiMl0nttOa.    ^  •laiui 

MUttMU  eonitinM>  no  mtoM  >-  '  ve 

WOere  «  MitVl  W>MO  wm  ♦«  "  '    » 

uteianto,  ttMio  l»  no  giai< 

allt  sr  '  f*  Ada  Ml«l  the  Immi  fci'U'^  VfH 
tiuii  itae     Wa  are  able  tu  have  tr«». 

It'  '^tiiiioni. 

aMMl  i»l«00«  all  itatloM 
JVk<.i  •  ce.    tt  H  to  feO  tOaMMlMNrt 

that  I  ht  prooMtM  for  iitniwUMI 

alomte  euetgy  art  OMaplki^ied  and  rtN)ulr*  a 
great  plant,  the  product  itwlt  la  a  amall 
thing  The  weight  of  the  bomb  on  Hlro> 
ftluma  was  not  great,  dearly  therv  oitMt  be 
mi^t  seduloue  care  talMn  in  the  oontrol  of 
this  moat  dangaroua  sutMVMM. 

The  three  elgtMtorlea  ^<daN.  howe'ver, 
their  readlneea  to  share  with  other  nations 
on  a  reciprocal  basis  the  practical  tndusuial 
application  of  this  discovery  Jtjat  as  aoon  aa 
effective  and  foreseeable  safeguards  can  be 
devised  and  to  this  end  tbey  propose  a  com- 
mission under  the  United  Nations  Organlaa- 
tloo. 

The  House  will  have  seen  the  duties  U  la 
proposed  to  entrust  to  the  commission. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Organisation  is  set  up  for  the  preven- 
tion of  wars  ar>d  the  establishment  of  peace. 
It  is,  therefcffe,  natural  to  entrust  this  work 
to  the  commission  which  will  make  recom- 
mendations to  that  organization.  I  draw 
special  attention  to  the  provision  that  the 
work  of  this  conunlsston  Is  to  proceed  by 
stages. 

There  is  not  only  atomic  energy  to  be 
dealt  with,  but  all  weapons  adaptable  for 
mass  production.  Not  one  of  these  weapons 
has  a  legitimate  place  in  the  armaments 
needed  for  ordinary  Internal  security  or  pro- 
tection of  a  government.  They  are  weapons 
for  total  war  designed  for  ma.«s  destruction, 
and  we  must  banish  total  war  from  the  world 
if  civilization  is  to  continue. 

Here  is  our  declaration.  I  hoj>€  that  there 
will  be  a  world-wide  response  to  Its  principles 
and  proposals  here  made  for  spreading  scien- 
tific information  for  peaceful  purposes  and 
the  prevention  of  these  perversions  for  war. 
The  United  Nations  Organization  will  soon  be 
meeting  when  these  matters  will  be  brought 
up.  This  cannot  be  solved  by  America,  Can- 
ada, and  this  country  alone  and  it  would 
t>e  a  disservice  to  pretend  that  it  could. 

This  is  a  world  question,  and  for  its  solu- 
tion we  need  not  merely  agreements  of  gov- 
ernments but  the  wills  and  faiths  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 


Loet  friends,  ruined  homes  are  freth  in  the 
memory  of  us  all.  We  have  been  throxigh  so 
many  horrors  that  perhaps  it  is  dlfBcult  for 
most  people  to  grasp  the  threat  there  is  still 
stretching  before  us  unless  men  can  so  order 
their  affairs  as  not  to  be  destroyed  by  their 
own   invention. 

The  atomic  bomb  la  here.  It  ia  not  some- 
thing Just  noted,  nor  a  newspaper  sensation 
to  t>c  read  about  in  comfort.  It  u  a  danger 
that  hangs  over  every  one  of  lu  here  In  this 
country  and  over  all  the  peoplea  of  the 
world. 

Tht  United  Nations  Orgauimtion  I'  now 
here.  It  ts  here,  present  in  the  world  It 
was  born  almost  at  the  same  Ume  aa  tha 
atomic  bomb.  It  is  not  something  vaguely 
heard  of  and  outside  the  range  of  our  life. 
It  is  fraught  with  tramendous  poaslbUlUea, 
and  I  want  everyone  here  In  this  country 
and  In  the  world  to  feel  their  p«rac«)al  qOB- 
cern  in  the  succoaa  of  the  United  NattOM 
Organ  ication. 

1  would  like  to  and  with  aaiiM  words  I 
uaed  ou  Muiiday  la  addreaalng  tbe  Oanadlaa 
Parliament 

-UnieM  we  apply  to  Umm  prtilpBW  iHo 

moral  v<"^"toiaMm  m  great  aa  that  wjitofc  tbM 

avleir  .ig  Ui  l>eair  un  uur  r«>*aaiwn 

>>>iUaatl«iM  built  up  lui  #r 

will  feuroty  porub 


«f 


I' 
Ute 


I  Ut 


AwntflNV  MMI 
All  eeetmna  «f  tHe  Mtittee  v> 
enntini  Man*  tHa  ^tme  M 
iOlMI  falillW,    A  9lt^\  «<•» 

m  gRHhtlMigr  n  MM  withiHM 

''  <  NaroMortHlt  it  feoUt  nr 

iMt  witll  bOOOMll^  M..,.i. 
tbeti*  waaoMlVMWa' 
tiptMi  wnMIl  WW  •»«' 

tha  btiomoM  or  llki« 
laHottili  Hifei, 

lOppy  that  Mr    Attlee  hn*  r^-r,i>  nn 
I*    without     any    nnlkS' 
We  are  glad   to  MO  li  :  ■    .     i....^ 
well,  here  with  ua  again 

t  had  hoped  the  Prime  Minkatrr  would  tall 
ua  a  little  more  about  what  ntcf*  are  lo  be 
taken  now  to  glva  eSect  tu  the  oooclualiMe 
refuOied  tn  Wasbington.  As  I  undeiWMnd  tt« 
a  really  new  departure  at  '  .'.  i-htngtOD 
discussions  was  that  ttie  thi.  ,  ac-s  tbart 
charged  with  this  particular  reapoualbillty 
decided  it  was  their  duty  to  take  the  inltu- 
tlve  in  this  nuktter  in  relation  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  and  their  initiative  had 
been  to  ask  that  a  commission  of  the  United 
Nations  should  be  set  up  which  would,  by 
stages  it  was  hoped,  and  by  agrecroent,  deal 
with  this  subject. 

ASKS   ABOtTT  COMPOSmOM 

Who  is  going  to  compose  that  commission? 
Presumably  it  would  be  the  members  of  tha 
Security  Council.  Are  there  to  be  any  others 
as  well?  If  eo  who  eise.  and  have  the  Invita- 
tions gone  out?  If  they  had  not  when  would 
tbey  go  out,  and  who  would  send  them? 
When  would  this  commission  meet?  Those 
were  the  kinds  of  questions  which  We  had  In 
mind  when  we  read  the  admirable  basis  of 
work  agreed  on  In  Washington. 

As  I  understand  the  commission  was  to 
proceed  by  stages.  In  view  of  the  Immense 
Intricacy  of  this  subject  I  think  that  is 
right.  As  I  see  it,  whst  will  happen  Is.  If 
these  invitations  are  accepted,  the  United 
Nations  commission  will  meet  together  and 
win  first  exchange  this  Information. 

If  tlAs  exchange  is  accepted  by  all  of  them 
they  had  the  first  stage  in  the  creation  of 
International  confidence  and  would  move  to 
the  next  stage,  to  the  control  of  atomic 
energy  to  the  extent  necessary  to  Insure  its 
use  fCH-  peaceful  meastires. 

The  other  thing  we  would  like  to  know  is  if 
communications  have  gone  to  other  nations 
since  the  talks  were  completed.  Have  any 
communications  gone  to  Russia  about  the 
outcome  of  the  talks? 
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tUr  AvAtt  lnt<rpo«ed  here  ai.d  sa.d  tne 
Waahmgtcn  declaration  WM  communlcaied 
to  ttoe  Ruoalan  Government  before  It  waa 
ma<le  public  ) 

I  am  much  obliged.  I  tnlnk  It  was  useful 
to  get  that  out. 

(Mr  Attlw  lnt*rp>o*ed  that  the  United  Na- 
tiana  Organization  would  itself  set  up  the 
fllllilMlnii  saying.  •Therefore,  until  you 
hare  got  the  United  Nations  Organization  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  the  composition  of  the 
cnmmi-i5ton'w'iUld  be.  It  would  be  a  matter 
for  the  United  Nations.") 

Is  the  ccnceptlou  that  there  will  be  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion to  set  up  this  commission?  Otherwise, 
It  may  be  a  long  time  before  anything  will 
happen.  I  understand  there  la  an  acting 
chairman,  and  his  suggestion  Is  that  someone 
ahould  send  a  communication  and  ask  for  the 
conunisalon  to  be  set  up;  otherwise  we  may 
haw  to  wait  a  long  time  before  even  the  pre- 
liminary stages  were  taken. 

This  Is  vhat  seems  to  be  the  fundamental 
cf  this  problem:  The  truth  Is  that  by  the  dis- 
covery of  this  atomic  energy  science  has 
placed  us  several  laps  ahead  of  our  Interna- 
tional political  development,  and  yet  unless 
we  can  catch  up  politically  to  the  point  we 
have  reached  In  science  and  thus  command 
the  power  which  at  present  threatens  us.  we 
are  all  (roing  to  be  blown  to  smithereens. 

Mr.  Byrnes  put  It  well  when  he  said  the 
civilized  world  cannot  survive  atomic  war. 
I  agree  with  the  Prime  Minister  that  no  set 
of  rules  la  going  to  enable  us  to  survive  a 
future  war  when  this  weapon  Is  latent  for 
use.  and  no  safeguards  by  themselves  are 
going  to  provide  an  efTective  guaranty.  They 
have  got  to  be  accompanied  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  rule  of  law  among  nations 

During  this  war  we  had  thought  at  San 
Francisco  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new 
world  order  But  the  truth  Is  that  all  the 
events  of  recent  years  have  tended  the  same 
Way:  to  narrow  the  world  and  bring  us  closer 
together  and.  therefore,  to  Intensify  the 
ahocks  and  sharpen  the  reactions  before  the 
shock  absorbers  are  ready. 

■ovmncNTT  ciux  or  problku 

Every  succeeding  scientific  discovery 
makes  greater  nonsense  of  old-time  concep- 
tions of  sovereignty,  -yet  it  Is  not  the  least 
use  deluding  ourselves  It  Is  yet  true  that 
national  sentiment  Is  still  as  strong  as  ever, 
and  here  and  there  It  Is  strengthened  by  this 
further  complication — the  differing  concep- 
tions of  forms  of  government  and  differing 
conceptions  of  what  words  like  freedom  and 
democracy  mean.  So  despite  some  stirrings 
the  world  has  not  been  ready  to  abandon  or 
to  modify  its  old  conceptions  of  sovereignty. 

Now  atomic  energy  has  come  to  enforce 
the  call  for  .something  more.  The  world 
family  Is  smaller  today  than  was  the  Euro- 
pean family  at  the  end  of  the  last  war.  I 
have  thought  much  of  this  business  of  atomic 
energy  Ixith  before  and  since  that  bomb 
burst  on  Nagasaki,  and  for  the  life  of  me 
I  have  been  unable  to  see — and  I  am  still 
unable  to  see — any  final  solution  that  will 
make  the  world  safe  from  atomic  power 
other  than  that  vre  all  abate  our  present 
Ideas  of  sovereignty.  We  have  got  somehow 
to  take  the  sting  out  of  nationalism.  We 
cannot  hope  to  do  this  at  once.  But  we 
ought  to  start  working  for  It  now.  and  that 
I  submit  should  be  the  first  duty  of  the 
United  Nations. 

We  should  make  up  our  minds  where  we 
want  to  go.  I  know  In  this  respect  where  I 
want  to  go.  I  want  to  go  to  a  world  where 
the  relations  between  nations  can  l)e  trans- 
formed In  a  given  period  of  time.  As  the 
relations  between  England.  Scotland,  and 
Wales  have  been  transformed. 

In  the  liga!  of  discoveries  at>out  atomic 
energy  I  think  that  the  San  Francisco 
Charter  should  be  reviewed  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  veio  vkhich  U  an  anachronism 
In  the  modern  world. 


Nobody  here  will  deny  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  sxisplclon  and  mistrust  re- 
cently between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  two  g^reat  partners  In  victory,  the 
United  States  and  ourselves.  We  all  deplore 
that,  and  If  I  make  some  remarks  upon  It  I 
hope  It  will  be  understood  that  those  re- 
marks are  madt  by  one  who  always  has  been 
convinced,  and  Is  still  convinced,  that  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  depends  upon 
understanding  between  ourselves,  the  United 
States  and  Russia. 

RUSSIANS    WANT   SECL'itlllt 

We  want  the  fullest  Russian  participation 
in  all  world  affairs  on  equal  terms.  Many 
times  Russian  statesmen  have  spoken  to  me 
and  Mr.  Churchill  of  their  need  for  security 
and  the  anxiety  they  feel  for  friendly  rela- 
tions with  their  neighbors.  We  have  never 
disputed  that. 

The  Russians  had  gone  very  far  In  making 
arrangements  with  all  their  neighbors. 
Against  whom  are  all  these  Russian  arrange- 
ments being  made?  I  know  the  answer.  Tliey 
have  given  it  to  us  many  times.  They  are 
made  against  a  possible  resurgence  of  Ger- 
man plans  for  domination  of  Europe.  The 
Russians  are  not  as  convinced  as  some  people 
that  the  Nazi  spirit  Is  entirely  dead. 

Any  arrangements  between  us  and  our 
western  neighbors  are  no  more  aimed  against 
Russia  than  are  Russian  arrangements  with 
her  neighbors  aimed  at  us.  I  think  It  Is 
desirable  that  that  should  be  plainly  stated 
because  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  literal  truth. 
We  know  that  Russian  arrangements  are  not 
aimed  against  us. 

There  continues  to  be  In  Britain  amongst 
virtually  all  sections  of  the  people,  a  deep 
desire  for  friendship  with  Russia  as  close 
and  as  cordial  as  we  have  with  the  U  S.  A. 
But  there  is  another  unhelpful  influence 
which  militates  against  this  and  which  I 
think  should  be  mentioned.  It  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  information  out  of  Russia 
and  out  of  territories  controlled  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  would  beg  our  Russian  friends  to  believe 
that  they  could  make  no  greater  contribu- 
tion to  real  understanding  between  cur 
countries  than  to  allow  foreign  correspond- 
ents in  their  territory  or  In  territories  under 
their  control,  the  same  full  freedom  as  is 
allowed  Russian  correspondents  here.  We 
have  got  to  get  to  know  each  other,  and  that 
Involves  freedom  to  sp>eak  and  to  comment 
across  frontiers.  Drop  those  barriers  of  cen- 
sorship and  you  will  blow  away  in  one  gust 
much  of  those  black  fogs  cf  suspicion. 

THE   IR.\NL4N   TROUBLES 

We  have  read  with  some  concern  In  the 
press  of  recent  disturbances  in  northwest 
Persia  |Iran|  and  of  a  decision  by  the  Persian 
Government  to  send  troops  to  deal  with  those 
disturbances  and  a  report  that  those  troops 
were  turned  back  by  the  Soviet  authorities. 

I  must  say  that  I  find  It  impossible  to 
reconcile  such  action  either  with  the  Anglo- 
Soviet -Persian  treaty  of  1942  or  with  the 
Teheran  declaration  of  1943.  That  declara- 
tion said  "the  Governments  of  the  United 
States,  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  and  the  United  King- 
dom are  at  one  with  the  Government  of  Iran 
In  their  desire  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Independent  sovereignty  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  Iran." 

From  1940  and  still  more  In  1943.  when 
Russia  was  attacked.  Persia  became  the 
happy  hunting  ground  for  German  agents. 
The  moment  that  Russia  was  attacked  we 
had  need  of  those  communications  through 
Persia  as  the  only  alternative  route  to  the 
northern  convoys,  the  full  story  of  whose 
gallantry  I  pray  somebody  will  one  day  write 
as  It  shoiild  be  written  To  deal  with  the 
German  agents  and  to  prevent  sabotage  to 
the  railway  it  was  necessary  to  take  certain 
military  steps.  We  did  so.  but  we  made  it 
plain  it  was  only  to  insure  our  supplies  to 
Russia  that  we  Intervened  In  Persia  and  that 


reached  the 
but    the    Ru; 
their  det(»r; 
ran  agreem^ 


the  treaty 

The   treat* 
months  aftef 
In  London 
draw  by  Maij 

Otir  task 
to  guard  tl 
supply,  anc 
affairs  In  Pe 
no  longer  o| 
maintenance 
troops  who 
cident  Is  n< 
Soviets  have 


we  wished  to  Interfere  as  little  as  we  cotild 
with  Persian  sovereignty. 

We  were  ^ost  anxious  not  to  revert  to 
that  past  and  pernicious  policy  which  waa 
called  the  "Spheres  of  Influence"  In  Persia. 
In  view  ol  that,  when  the  German  war 
began  to  conie  to  an  end  we  became  anxiotu 
to  withdraw;  our  troops  and  we  first  raised 
this  matter!  at  Yalta.  No  decision  was 
about  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
ians  there  did  reaffirm  to  ua 
nation  to  stand  by  the  Tehe- 
t.  Later,  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  Potsdamj  Conference,  we  raised  the  mat- 
ter again,  ajid  our  desire  then  was  to  ar- 
range for  ad  early  withdrawal,  even  before 
ligation  came  into  force, 
obligallon  is  to  withdraw  6 
the  close  of  the  Japanese  war. 
eement  was  reached  to  wlth- 
h  2. 

Persia,  and  our  only  task,  was 
lines  of  communication  and 
not  to  Interfere  In  Internal 
sia.  Those  lines  of  supply  are 
any  Importance  except  for  the 
of  otir  troops  and  the  Soviet 
re  there.  I  am  afraid  this  in- 
t  the  only  occasion  when  the 
refused  permission  to  Persians 
to  move  their  troops  and  gendarmerie  about 
In  the  area  tinder  their  control,  and  In  con- 
sequence it  is  not  very  siuTDrlslng  that  sus- 
picions hav*  been  raised. 

There  ar«  two  steps  that  our  RtiSslan 
allies  could  take  that  would  remove  suspi- 
cion. Theyj  could  make  it  plain  that  they 
have  no  obtction  to  the  free  movement  of 
Persian  trocps  In  their  area  and  that  they 
would  be  pi  epared  to  give  those  forces  op- 
portunity to  move  and  act  when  they  reached 
the  area.  I  might  also  add  that  here,  as  else- 
where, the!  Soviet  Union  would  greatly 
s  case  and  remove  suspicion  and 
nvltlng  the  press  of  the  world 
e- for  themselves  what  Is  going 
rea  and  allowing  them  freely  to 
observations. 

It  Is  better  in  the  long  run  for 
our  relation^  with  Russia,  which  I  hope  my 
record  showfe  I  care  very  deeply  about,  that 
one  should  j  thus  speak  frankly  when  the 
occasion  arlaes. 

I  should  like  to  ask  what  exactly  was  going 
on  in  Greec^.  We  read  that  the  Archbishop 
has  resigned .  That  is  deplorable  if  It  la  true, 
because  he  lad  given  very  valued  service  to 
Greece  at  a  very  critical  time;  but  perhaps 
resignations  in  Greece  are  not  quite  so  seri- 
ous as  theyj  are  in  this  country.  Maybe  he 
will  come  h|ick  again. 

Even  more  serious  is  the  news  of  the  post- 
ponement f>r  2  or  3  years  of  the  plebiscite 
in  respect  3f  the  constitutional  future  of 
Greece. 

I  am  not  going  into  the  merits  of  my  de- 
sire, if  I  hare  any,  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
plebiscite,  fut  what  I  want  to  say  about 
this  delay  ii  that  it  does  run  counter  to  the 
undertakings  which  were  given  to  the  King 
by  the  then! Prime  Minister  and  myself  when 
he  himself  I  off  ered  not  to  go  back  to  his 
country  uniil  the  country  had  voted. 

We  then  said  and  we  told  the  House  that 
the  idea  was  that  the  plebiscite  would  be 
held  at  an  early  date.  No  one  in  the  world 
can  think  tiiat  2  or  3  years  from  now  can  be 
regarded  asjan  early  date. 

Regarding  the  report  of  financial  assistance 
being  conditioned  in  some  way.  perhaps  he 
can  give  sotne  Information  about  that  also. 
I  know  nie  Foreign  Secretary  was  disap- 
pointed by' the  break-down  of  the  London 
Conference:  Despite  that  It  Is  hoped  that 
he  would  fersevere  In  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  anotler  meeting  at  which  we  could  do 
better.         j 

It  Is.  I  a»i  sure,  only  through  direct  con- 
tacts with  <hc  Russians  and  other  allies  that 
suspicions  *an  be  ventilated  and  allayed,  as 
they  must  te  If  the  world  Is  to  have  a  chance 
to    enjoy    <be    enduring    peace    It    deserves. 
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Earlier,  I  spoke  of  the  desUuctiTe  poaalblll- 
tlee  of  atomic  energy,  but  there  Is  another 
side  to  this  stupendous  discovery- — the  possi- 
bilities for  good,  thotigh  not  so  Immrdiate. 
The  world  sees,  perhaps  not  so  far  away,  the 
chance  of  security  or  even  plenty  for  all. 
The  world  must  seize  that  chanoe  if  we  are 
to  prove  worthy  of  those  who  fought  and 
died  that  we  might  have  It. 


Tbe  K  -d  Cross 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  IF 

HON.JOSEraF.CUFFEY 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  19  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29 ) .  1945 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reodrd  an  article 
from  yesterday's  Washington  Post  writ- 
ten by  the  talented  and  briJliant  Agnes  C. 
Meyer  in  a  critical  spirit  of  the  central- 
ization of  the  Red  Cross,  and  urging  that 
that  organization  lead  the  democratic 
trend  in  welfare. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  situation  about 
which  Mrs.  Meyer  writes,  and  I  am  en- 
tirely in  sympathy  with  what  she  has 
said,  since  World  War  I. 

I  have  received  an  estimate  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  Indicating 
that  the  article  will  excsed  by  two-thirds 
of  a  pape  the  two  print.ed  paces  allowed 
under  the  rule  and  will  cost  S13t  80- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcow), 
as  follows: 

Red  Caoss  Urgeb  To  Liud  Democratic  Trenb 
In  Wetjars^— C.*bii*et  PoS7  Propos:d.  Also 
National  Council  iMCLmuwc  All  Acemcixs 

(This  l6  the  text  of  a  m.uch-publiciwd  ad- 
dress delivered  Thurstiay  bclore  tbe  re- 
gional conference  ol  the  American  Red 
Cross  In  New  Yojk) 

(By  Agues  £.  Ueyex) 
Why  am  I  here  today?  Because  I  made  In 
a  recent  address  to  t>-e  trustees  c«f  volxintary 
welfare  groupts  some  sharp  criticiEms  of  the 
Red  Cross.  Some  of  yooir  own  liberal  leaders 
now  have  given  me  the  great  apportrunlty  and 
•erious  responsibility  of  amplifying  those 
statements  directly  to  you.  Bucli  an  Invita- 
tion is  a  mark  of  amttOeoce  which  moves  nie 
profoundly.  Surely  tfesaocrBcy  is  safe  when 
there  are  people  left  in  coir  country  who  re- 
spond to  criticism  with  such  tolerance  I  am, 
to  be  sure.  In  the  position  of  a  guest  who  has 
been  invited  to  dinner  to  crlticiae  the  bostess. 
But  your  hospitality  cannot  absolve  me  from 
duty  toward  my  country — and  toward  you — 
of  speaking  the  truth  m  I  see  it.  Your  Invi- 
tation obligates  me  to  describe  some  of  the 
dangers  that  beset  not  only  the  Red  Cross  but 
all  volvmtary  welfare  agencies  in  this  period 
of  social  revolution. 

For  the  Red  Cross  finds  Itself  in  eiaciJy  the 
same  dilemma  as  BiaBjr  another  American  in- 
stitution, not  eaeeptteg  the  chuneboa.  A  part 
of  ycur  leadership  sees  the  urpent  need  for  a 
revaluation  of  values  in  the  light  of  social 
conditions  and  evolving  contemporary  needs. 
But  another  element  clings  with  desperation 
to  the  worship  of  entrenched  power  and  of 
certain  authoritarian  ideas  that  are  now  dead 
as  a  door  nail.  Your  situation  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  that  of  the  other  private  welfare 
organiBatiane  because  of  your  nunibers,  yotir 
wealth,  and  therefore  of  the  power  involved. 
There  are  other  obatacies  which  make  it 
difficult  fc    the  Red  Cross  to  find  its  way  out 


ot  this  dilemma.  Tbe  Red  Cross  has  a  head 
and  a  tiody  but  these  two  parts  have  no  life- 
giving  relailonsliip  Trtie  central  ooaomictaa 
or  mind  of  your  organis<Uion  functions  In  an 
exalted  isolation  which  the  body — local  chap- 
ters and  contributors — has  no  means  of  en- 
riching with  a  Ti£,3roas  Mood  stream  ^  opm- 
lon.  On  the  other  hand,  your  bodily  func- 
tions cannot  be  guided  by  tlie  head  through 
uniform  standard  setting  and  apee(ty  aasist- 
ance.  whether  of  a  financial,  atfrtsory,  or 
other  nature.  Often  tiM  chapters  in  the 
■ame  State  or  even  tke  aoBaeetty  do  not  know 
m-hat  the  other,  are  doing  or  thinking. 

NEED  STATE  SET-tTP 

Instead  of  a  few  area  boards,  what  the  Red 
CroM  aaada  is  a  State-wit^e  lederatkiQ  of 
cluipten  under  an  elected  State  council,  the 

chairman  of  the  ^tate  council  to  have  a  voic« 
In  major  proposals  cf  your  central  ocamittee. 
Without  a  State  agency,  you  can  never  co- 
operate effectively  with  a  peaoeUme  welfare 
program,  since  all  welfare  work  In  our  coun- 
try is  oiganized  on  a  State  and  community 
basis.  But  I  bring  up  this  point  now  because 
my  appeal  is  addressed  to  the  rank  and  file 
membership.  To  become  articulate  in  a  fluid 
moment  such  as  this  when  foui  group,  like 
jmy  other,  is  torn  between  progress  and  re- 
action, the  membership,  the  great  bcidy  of 
people  who  contribute  their  funds  and  serv- 
ices, must  become  the  dxiidlng  factor,  must 
achieve  machinery  by  which  it  can  reject  at 
a  moment  of  crisis  its  reactionary  leaders  and 
support  those  whose  policies  seem  in  har- 
mony with  the  Nation's  wi^lfare 

No  American  who  has  iiir  future  of  our 
covmtry  at  heart  can  be  mdifferetit  to  the 
choice  you  make  between  these  contending 
forces.  Tbe  Bed  Cross  has  the  greatest  po- 
tentialities for  good  at  any  single  welfare 
organ. zBtlon  hi  the  cotintry  if  only  becauie 
of  Its  siae,  wealth,  and  prestige.  But  it  also 
has  poseibilirles  for  evil.  Unless  you  see  to 
it  that  your  progressive  leadership  is  upheld, 
the  Red  Cross  can  easily  Ijecome  a  menace 
to  the  progress  of  democratic  Ideas  and  their 
effective  Implementation. 

Let  me  begin  by  giving  you  an  Illustration 
of  undemocratic  leadership  by  your  small  but 
powerful  group  of  reactionaries  who  strive 
to  keep  the  reins  of  control  In  their  hands.  I 
refer  to  the  distorted  version  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Red  Cross  and  our  two  ma- 
jor labor  organizations  which  lately  have 
been  fed  to  the  press.  These  relations  are 
based  upon  an  honorable  and  busineMlike 
agreement  which  does  credit  both  to  the  Bed 
Cross  and  to  the  labor  ac^nlzatl<ms  involved. 
Yet  for  devious  purposes  this  contractual 
relationship  has  been  painted  as  a  stain  on 
the  otherwlae  nctaratehed  reputetiom  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  an  tmpatrlotic  act  on  the  part 
of  labor  unions. 

Let  me  outline  the  history  of  that  agree- 
ment as  given  to  me  by  members  of  your 
central  committee  and  by  the  war  relief 
committee  of  the  labor  unions. 

BEB  Caoas  AKD  lABOB 

Early  in  1942.  A.  F.  of  L.  and  CIO  provwd 
they  could  act  together  when  the  welfare  of 
the  country  Is  Involved  by  making  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Community  War  Chests  and 
councils  to  collect  at  least  1  hour's  pay  each 
month  from  every  union  member.  These 
labor  leaders  were  among  the  first  to  recog- 
nize that  the  total  efforts  of  the  American 
people  cculd  be  mobilized  only  if  a  imlfled 
approach  were  substituted  for  Innumerable 
separate  campaigns.  They  also  wished  to 
protect  their  members  from  the  confusion  of 
multiple  appeals.  The  plan  was  worked  out 
on  a  comraiinity  ba&is  with  careful  BUf>er- 
vision.  When  the  NaUonal  War  Fund  was 
organizpJ  in  Januar*-  IMS,  the  arrangement 
was  continued  and  eateikded.  As  the  war 
fund  had  Its  own  adminiatzatiTe  budget  co%-- 
ermg  campaign  and  promotional  expenses,  it 
preferred  to  m^t  the  administrative  budgets 


of  the  two  labor  cooimittees  and  receive  in 
return  their  total  eoUecUoc. 

Then  came  the  eternal  problem  of  tlie 
aepco'ate  Red  Croas  drive.  The  unions  solved 
it  by  allocating  4  months  of  their  annual  in- 
take to  the  Red  Cross  and  8  to  the  War  Fund. 
Their  combined  budgets  lor  the  year  begin- 
ning May  1.  1945.  are  •696.000.  of  which  one- 
th'rd  is  provided  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  two-thirds  by  the  National  War  Fund. 

In  rettan  for  Its  $282,000,  the  Re<l  Cross 
received  from  CIO  and  A.  F  of  L  t30.000  000 
Ipst  year,  or  at  an  overhead  of  less  than  1  per- 
cent. If  the  Red  Cross  received  all  of  Its  con- 
tributions at  so  small  »  cost,  we  would  con- 
sider It  very  efflcient.  Tet  your  reactionaries 
tilk  as  If  the  rest  of  the  Red  Cross  furds  Just 
drop  into  Its  Isp  like  manna  from  heaven. 
Their  loud  cries  that  something  has  been  put 
over  on  the  dear  Red  Cress  is  hyprocrltical 
hokum.  Your  central  committee  voted  for 
the  contract  with  a  majority  of  16  to  2.  It 
made  no  seaet  of  the  arrangement.  Copies 
of  the  agreement  were  given  to  the  pfess  and 
to  every  one  of  3.750  chapters. 

The  plan  has  worked  remarkably  well. 
Every  group  involved  has  e>;Dre.5fed  its  satis- 
faction publicly,  including  Uie  National  War 
Fund  and  the  Bed  Cross.  It  reprasenu  a 
great  step  forward  in  il>e  relations  of  the 
Red  Cross  with  working  people.  This  agree- 
ment is  no  more  a  disgrace  to  Normuh  Davis, 
your  former  director,  or  to  Mr  OConn<ir.  the 
present  one.  than  It  Is  to  Winthrop  Aldrtch, 
head  of  the  War  Fund.  It  Is.  Ituieed.  a 
tribute  to  their  intelllTnoe.  bustn^wj  ability, 
and  pood  sense.     It  is  also  a  rr  "it  trib- 

ute to  the  statermanllhe  vif  ■  execu- 

tive skill  of  the  two  labor  groups. 
■wstfua  acaraoos 

But  do  not  Mama  tlM  press  for  the  war. 
this  highly  creditat)le  arrangement  was  ussd 
to  frighten  Bed  Croas  members  and  rillly 
union  leatfersbip.     That  story  was  given  to 
the  press   In   that  biased   light  by  your  re- 
ppectiible.  supposedly  honorable  but  Very  bit- 
ter and  very  obume  old  fuddy-dud«y  lead- 
ers who  rtsent  the  fact  that  labor  m  rain- 
ing a  foothold   In  the  management  of  the 
Red  Cross.    They  shtidder  at  the  thoiTgtit  that 
their   holy    of    holies— the    central    commit- 
tee— fhay    be     polluted     by     repwcsentation 
from  labor,  a  move  the  Red  Cross  should  have 
npd"  long  ago,  considering  it  is  so  dependent 
en     labor    contributions    and     Is    becoming 
more  so  every  year.     These  reactionaries  have 
decided  to  force  Ur.  O'Connor  out  of   the 
riiroctorsblp  an   the  theory   that  he   Is  too 
friendly  to  labor.     If  you  don't  believe  me. 
let  me  quote  from  tlje  last  article  for  which 
this  type  of  Bed  Cross  leader  Is  responsible. 
"Perhaps  Mr.  O  Connor  will  be  reappointed 
and  the  labor-Red  Croaa  agreement  renewed. 
But  the  true  interests  of  the  Red  Cross  will 
not  be  served  by  either.     Mi.  O'Connor's  re- 
appointment,   it   is    contended,   will   further 
demoralize  the  organiz:.tion.     (Contended  by 
R-bom  you  mnihtrff  abould  ask  yourselves.) 
Renewal  of  the  agraaaaent  will  not  end  the 
Red  Croas  opposnion."     There  you  have  the 
clle-hard   psycbologgr   at   leaders   wbc   would 
rather  wreck  tbe  Bed  Cnxs  than  see  It  be- 
came democratic.    Mow  I  do  not  Itnow  Mr. 
O'Connor  persooally.    It  Is  of  no  interest  to 
me    whether   he    is   reappointed   director    or 
not.     But.  Judging  by  his  enemies,  he  must 
be  a  peraon  of  some  merit*. 

COtTLD  PROVIDE  I  tADErJSHlP 

Kow  why  should  the  rest  ci  us  care — why 
should  I  care — whether  the  Bed  Cross  re- 
mains under  the  domination  of  a  smalU 
powerful  reactionary  group?  Because  what 
you  do  with  the  people's  moiiey  under  your 
control.  With  the  more  than  »V0,00tX)O0 
which,  I  am  told,  is  left  over  from  your  war 
Chen,  c.in  make  or  mar  a  trend  now  well 
under  way  in  our  countn.'  for  tbe  integration 
and  cooperation  of  education,  health,  and 
welfare  on  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  level. 
It  has  become  obvious  that  far  more  effective 
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organization  and  administration  of  all  wel- 
ta:e  •enrices  are  immediately  required  to  meet 
postwar  needs  of  the  American  family,  cf  re- 
turning veterans,  and  dislocated  war  workers. 

In  such  a  program  the  Red  Cross  can  play 
a  leading  part.  But  It  will  not  lead  unless  It 
abandoni  the  destructive  Influence  of  Its 
stand-pat  elements  and  rejuvenates  Its  anti- 
quated organization  tti  match  already  exist- 
ing State  welfare  machinery  Above  all.  it 
must  co<iperaie  unselfishly  and  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  Nation-wide  eflort  to  strengthen 
public  and  private  local  community  welfare 
agencies 

To  cooperate  humbling,  sincerely,  and  suc- 
eeasfuUy  m  this  national  endeavor  you  first 
will  have  to  recaptizre  what  you  so  proudly 
define  as  "the  Red  Cross  spirit."  The  public 
respects  what  It  knew  as  "the  Red  Cross 
spirit"  But  your  reactionary  leaders  have 
perverted  this  spirit  until  It  has  achieved  a 
genius  for  making  enemies  and  has  made  the 
Red  Cross  the  object  of  repressed  fears,  re- 
sentment, and  even  hatred  The  fact  that 
most  Americans  give  money  to  the  Red  Cross 
Is  sometimes  interpreted  as  proof  that  every- 
body loves  you  That  Is  fallacious.  People 
have  a  long-standing  reverence  for  the  Red 
CroM.  gained  In  simpler,  happier  days,  which 
your  well-publicized  campaign  methods  al- 
ways have  exploited  successfully 

Mi:ST    CORllkCT    MISTAKES 

Red  Cross  traditions  were  so  powerful  that 
they  led  many  chapters  to  fight  a  total  war 
on  the  home  frcnt  as  if  It  were  your  own 
private  war  But  let  me  not  give  the  Im- 
pression that  only  you  made  this  mistake. 
The  suflering  of  war  workers'  families  pos- 
sibly was  greater  than  those  of  many  military 
men  Nobody  In  or  out  of  the  Government 
had  the  vision  to  foresee  that  a  total  war  de- 
mands an  all-mcluslve  democratic  mobiliza- 
tion of  our  wholi?  welfare  structure.  Even 
before  the  atomic  bomb  shocked  us  Into 
realization  that  a  new  era  has  dawned.  It 
became  evident  that  the  homeland,  too.  la 
a  battlefield  in  modern  warfare.  We  must 
begin  at  once  a  more  democratic,  better  or- 
ganized, more  Inclusive  approach  to  our  im- 
mense so<lal  problems,  not  only  to  handle 
our  social  reconversion  successfully.  If  ever 
there  should  be  another  war,  which  heaven 
forbid,  we  must  not  make  the  same  mistakes 
we  did  this  time.  An  all-inclusive  social 
strategy  is  as  necessary  as  military  strategy 
for  the  protection  and  safety  of  the  home 
front. 

If  I  now  remind  you  of  some  of  the  strate- 
gtc  and  psychological  errors  of  the  Red  Cross, 
I  do  It  only  because  they  Illustrate  to  an 
extreme  degree  a  monopolistic,  competitive 
and  paternalistic  attitude  toward  welfare 
problems.  All  voluntary  organizations  are 
more  or  leas  afflicted  with  these  attitudes. 
All  must  strive  to  overcome  them. 

AKMT    RKLIKr    COBBLED    TTP 

Take,  for  example,  the  hard-hearted  way 
In  which  your  leadership  frustrated  eflorts  of 
the  Army  Emergency  Relief  to  help  their 
own  families  at  a  time  of  dire  need.  The 
Army  first  made  an  agreement  in  1942  that 
the  Red  Cross  should  contribute  $1..'J00.000 
to  found  Army  Emergency  Relief.  The  Army 
had  to  agree  not  to  solicit  funds  but  Irving 
Berlin's  show  and  various  athletic  contests 
brought  in  gifts  of  $17,000,000.  Then  your 
leaders  produced  your  famous  charter  to 
prove  that  only  the  Red  Cross  could  admin- 
ister home  relief  to  the  armed  forces  and 
Induced  Army's  authorities  to  Issue  a  direc- 
tive In  1944  not  to  consider  the  Army  Emer- 
gency Relief  as  a  separate  agency.  The  plea 
of  vour  leaders  was  duplication  of  functions. 
although  any  Intelligent  person  knew  that 
no  one  organization  could  handle  so  gigantic 
a  task 

5^  had  you  made  a  huge  success  of  home 

there   would   be    no   excuse   for   this 

arburury  behavior 

■  Willi t  right  had  the  Red  Cross  to  make  a 

mouopcly  of  mercy?"  said  one  general's  wife 


to  me.  "To  be  sure,  there  was  amateurish 
mconipetence  among  our  people  to  which  the 
Red  Cross  could  point.  But  how  competent 
was  the  Red  Cross?  Why  and  through  what 
power. "  she  demanded,  "could  the  Red  Cross 
forbid  the  Army  to  dispense  as  It  liked  money 
which  it  had  received  from  a  grateful  pub- 
lic?" 

I  can  tell  you  why  Army  Emergency  Relief 
was  assimilated  by  the  Red  Cross  and  Its  ac- 
tivities drastically  curtailed.  This  unwise 
decision  was  defended  by  one  of  your  most 
arbitrary  old  leaders  as  necessary  because.  If 
any  oth»»r  agency  were  known  to  be  serving 
the  needs  of  our  soldiers,  it  would  weaken 
the  logic  and  appeal  of  your  separate  drive 
for  funds.  There,  my  friends,  is  the  source 
of  your  obsession  that  the  Red  Cross  must 
have  a  monopoly  of  service  to  our  military 
forces.  Your  charter,  which  Is  not  manda- 
tory but  only  permissive.  Is  a  mere  pretext  In 
such  conflicts.  Bureaucratic  power  rather 
than  service  to  mankind  are  the  prime  ob- 
jectives of  your  reactionary  element.  This 
dire  Infiuence  la  indeed  the  crux  of  all  your 
difBcultles  with  the  public.  Therefore,  It 
seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  country  will 
never  get  wholehearted  cooperation  from 
the  Red  Cross.  In  peace  or  war,  until  Its  sepa- 
rate, expensive,  drum-beating  financial  cam- 
paign has  been  eliminated  and  combined 
with  the  National  War  Fund.  For  the  need 
to  continue  the  War  Fund  I  shall  later  make 
a  plea.  Your  Isolation,  I  feel  f.ure,  cannot 
be  overcome  until  this  supreme  symbol  of 
your  isolation,  your  separate  financial  cam- 
paign. Is  sacrificed  to  the  comtaon  good. 

"NOBODY     WOULD     DARE' 

Tlie  hot  dispute  between  the  Red  Cross 
and  Army  emergency  relief  was  carried  above 
generals,  who  dared  not  commit  themselves, 
to  the  War  Department.  It  decided  In  favcw 
of  the  Red  Cross  because  the  Red  Cross 
dictates  to  Army  leaders  Instead  of  coop- 
erating with  them,  because  everyone  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  In  the  land  must 
bow  to  the  prestige  and  to  the  financial  and 
political  power  of  the  Red  Crots.  In  one 
•community  the  Red  Cross  marched  into  th« 
largest  church  parish  house,  tosised  an  old 
established  religious  and  social  program  out 
of  the  window,  and  told  the  clergyman 
calmly:  "We'll  use  this  room  for  the  blood 
bank,  that  one  for  home  servi(;e.  this  for 
bandage  rolling,  etc."  When  I  asked  this 
clergyman  why  he  didn't  toss  th»  Red  Cross 
out  of  the  window,  he  looked  aghast  and  stut- 
tered. "Why.  I  wouldn't  dare.  Nobody  can 
opoose  the  Red  Cross." 

The  Red  Cross  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for 
regarding  itself  as  sacred  because^  it  is  never 
publicly  criticized.  But  the  mere  fact  that 
all  criticism  Is  repressed  partly  tlirough  fear 
of  hurting  your  campaign  appeal  and  partly 
through  fear  of  your  power,  nakes  It  all 
the  more  violent.  Now  isn't  it  fair  to  say 
that,  when  people  high  and  low  are  afraid — 
are  literally  terrorized — by  a  volurtary  benev- 
olent society,  something  must  l)e  radically 
wrong  at  the  very  heart  of  Its  being? 

It  Is  but  natural  that  the  authoritarian, 
fear-lnsplrlng  attitude  of  your  traditional  old 
leadership  Is  imitated  and  reflected  by  many 
local  female  gaulelters  who  ruli?  the  roost 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  es'peclally  In  snialler  cities 
and  towns.  To  me  the  most  tragic  thing 
about  the  Red  Cross  is  the  undemocratic 
Influence  ujJon  many  members  which  filters 
down  from  above.  In  too  many  of  your 
offices  people  who  want  to  ask  questions  or 
volunteer  services  are  met  not  only  with  In- 
difference but  rudeness.  When  the  Army  sent 
out  a  hurried  call  for  more  trained  nurses 
after  the  Normandy  landing  the  professional 
women  who  volunteered,  often  at  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  were  treated  with  such  InefB- 
clency  and  scorn  at  one  of  your  largest  re- 
cruiting centers  that  they  complained  to 
Washington  headquarters.  To  Investiga- 
tors the  local  chapter  replied  that  the  woman 
responsible  for  this  behavior  could  not  be 


flred  because  .*e  was  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tributors t(j  the  Red  Cross.  Again  money 
was  more  important  than  service. 

Now  you  have  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  stanch  members  who  resent  this  kind 
of  thing.  These  are  the  women  to  whom  I 
am  trying  t«>  bring  courage  and  support  with 
this  frank  Analysis  of  the  conflict  going  on 
not  only  atnong  your  leaders  but  in  your 
ranks  Again  and  again  your  forward  look- 
ing. Intelligent  members,  especially  younger 
ones.  wouli4  ask  me  In  community  confer- 
ences: "But  what  can  we  do,  Mrs.  Meyer, 
to  make  out  Red  Cross  leaders  see  their  mis- 
takes? They  slap  us  down  if  we  criticize 
and  tell  us  [firmly  that  we  aren't  "good  Red 
Crossers." 

WX  OR   NOBODT 

In  many  a  community  these  tyrants  will 
kill  an  Idea  no  matter  how  valuable,  if  the 
Red  Cross  dannot  carry  It  out  and  get  credit 
for  It,  Th^ir  motto  Is:  "Either  we  do  it  or 
nobody  dots  It."  This  dog-ln-the-manger 
psychology .]thls  mania  for  "credit "  In  all  but 
your  truly  iiodern -minded  chapters,  is  again 
the  result  oif  pressure  from  above,  from  pub- 
licity and  Q^iance  committees  whose  business* 
it  Is  to  prote  that  the  annual  high-pressure 
drive  for  funds  is  justified  by  results. 

Proof  of  ijhis  statement  lies  In  the  fact  that 
a  wholly  diperent  genuinely  democratic  psy- 
chology exilts  in  your  liberal  national  leaders 
and  in  locil  Red  Cross  chapters  that  weld 
their  programs  harmonlovisly  with  the  local 
welfare  program.  For  example,  the  five  New 
York  City  ^apters  have  combined  to  form  a 
cooperative!  health  council.  San  Francisco 
and  St,  Lot^is  also  have  well-Integrated  com- 
munit.  prirams.  But  I  should  particularly 
like  to  qucite  the  wise  advice  of  William  J. 
Norton,  chairman  of  your  Detroit  board  of 
directors.  *ho  In  my  limited  experience  Is 
doing  one  ■  of  the  most  outstanding  local 
Red  Cross  jjobs  in  the  country.  "The  Red 
Cross  Is  Ju^t  one  of  many  voluntary  agen- 
cies and  i|iiist  not  look  upon  itself  as  a 
sacred  cov<,"  he  said.  "The  paternalistic 
outlook  in  voluntary  welfare  work  is  cut- 
moded  anq  in  its  place  must  come  a  more 
democratic!  spirit.  When  you  take  people's 
money,  the^  have  rights.  They  are  all  en- 
titled to  krfow  their  money  Is  well  spent  and 
therefore  they  must  have  representation  on 
our  boards, 

PUBLIC   OR  PRIVATE? 

"In  Detroit."  he  continued,  "we  are  a 
smoothly  functioning  part  of  the  general 
community  picture  and  do  not  act  as  If  we 
had  a  halo  around  our  heads.  We  believe  the 
usual  com|ietiticn.  Jealousy,  and  desire  for 
credit  betwteen  agencies  have  to  be  overconae 
by  working!  out  channels  through  which  they 
can  act  toother  and  yet  maintain  theli-  own 
functions  to  full  capacity." 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  describe  In  detail  the 
extensive  postwar  program  of  the  Detroit 
chapter  because  it  Is  a  model  of  social  Imagi- 
nation an4  democratic  procedure.  Mr.  Nor- 
ton sees,  fof  example,  that  professional  people 
must  condKact  all  technical  programs.  The 
blood  banlt.  for  example,  will  be  conducted 
by  State  Bnd  local  public-health  officials, 
while  the  Red  Cross  confines  Itself  to  the  no 
less  important  task  of  publicizing  the  pro- 
gram. He  sums  up  the  Detroit  philosophy 
of  action  as  follows:  "The  Red  Cross  should 
be  promottrs,  salesmen,  and  publicists  to  get 
social  programs  going,  to  spur  public  officials 
Into  speedier  action  on  a  local  level,  then 
leave  the  program  that  emerges  to  trained 
and  technical  leadership." 

Mr.  Norton  here  defines  what  should  be 
the  role  of  the  Red  Cross  and  all  other  pri- 
vate agencies  in  the  postwar  world  and  sums 
up  the  central  thoueht  that  I  wish  to  leave 
with  you.  Private  agencies  should  pioneer 
activities.  When  these  are  generally  ac- 
cepted and  established,  they  must  step  aside 
and  leave  the  administration  to  public  agen- 
cies while  they  pioneer  in  new  directions. 


,VwUu  i 
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To  srcept  that  clear-cut  ph  ilosophy  and  to 
achieve  a  genuinely  democratic  organlJEation , 
the  Red  Cross  must  finally  mike  up  Its  mind 
whether  it  is.  in  fact,  a  "putjllc  "  or  a  "pri- 
vate" agency.  A  little  straight  thinking  on 
this  basic  problem  of  purpose  and  philosophy 
Is  essential  nojv  that  your  war  Jobs  are  evapo- 
rating and  the  Bed  Cross  must  decide  what 
contribution  It  proposes  to  make  to  the 
"home  service"  community  joi).  If  you  don't 
face  this  decision,  your  reactiof.arles  will  con- 
tinue to  make  trouble  by  pla -mg  both  sides 
of  the  fenee  as  their  own  advt.  itage  dictates. 

sxntvrr  wotth  stxjdt 

Fortunately  your  construe  "ive  national 
leaders  had  the  social  vision  to  anticipate 
the  need  for  guidance  on  this  subject.  This 
group  recently  Inspired  a  survey  and  report 
on  the  medical  and  health  pi  Dgram  of  the 
Red  Cross  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  bene- 
flv  to  the  Nation's  health  if  it  is  carried  out. 
This  report  is  worthy  of  the  closest  study  by 
every  Red  Cross  •rolunteer.  Although  con- 
fined to  medical  problems,  it  is  an  excellent 
guide  to  step- by -step  procedvres  that  the 
Red  Cross  should  follow  in  it^  endeavor  to 
cooperate  with  local  agencies.  There  you 
also  will  find  an  explanation  of  reasons  why 
it  is  essential  for  the  Red  Cross  to  have  State 
headquarters  to  work  effectlvel;  .  This  State 
or^niaation  would  be  advanU.geous  to  the 
Red  Cross  if  only  for  greater  efficiency  in 
times  of  disaster.  The  arrival  of  your  area 
directors  at  points  of  disaster  often  has  been 
delayed  because  they  may  resid-  hundreds  of 
raiies  away.  With  a  well-inu  grated  SUte 
program  the  chances  are  that  yc  u  could  cover 
the  scenes  of  sudden  flood  or  conflagration 
with  greater  promptness,  effecaveness.  aiid 
expeditious  community  coUabo  ation. 

Your  Red  Cross  medical  repoit  in  Its  con- 
cepts of  community  reorganisation  fits  in 
perfectly  with  the  present  gen  ^ral  trend  In 
Nation-wide  social  planning.  To  furnish  a 
guide  for  such  efforts,  some  i7  experts  in 
government,  education,  health  and  welfare 
have  drawn  up  a  report  entitled  "The  Road 
to  Community  Reorganization  '  which  was 
presented  to  the  President.  Cotm  ress.  and  the 
country  last  month  This  report  suggests 
community  service  centers  as  a  J-  >lnt  clearing- 
house of  all  local  welfare  endeavor.  To 
hasten  local  efficiency,  it  points  out  methods 
by  which  State  governments  can  be  Im- 
proved. 

NAT10NA^,  COUNCIL  NEEDED 

Because  community  services  t  re  now  more 
than  ever  the  concern  of  all  people,  because 
they  are  needed  by  all  the  peoplt  and  because 
they  never  will  assume  their  pr  )per  place  In 
national  life  unless  and  until  effective  na- 
tional leadersl-ap  Is  provided,  the  report  prc- 
poses  that  there  be  established  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  Cabinet  poet,  to  include 
the  functions  of  education,  hei  ith.  welfare, 
and  social  insurance,  designed  t  >  provide  ap- 
propriate coordination  and  lead  'rshlp  of  the 
basic  community  services  that  are  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation 

But  it  takes  time  to  pass  legisl  ition  for  this 
Cabinet  post  and  as  an  imme<iiate  step  to 
accelerate  the  happy  return  of  the  veteran 
to  civil  life,  I  wish  to  urge  upor  yoiu  atten- 
tion a  plan  that  has  the  apprcval  not  only 
of  some  of  your  own  leaders  bu:  of  those  at 
the  head  of  many  other  nationt  1  health  and 
welfare  organizatlons«_jrhls  plan  calls  for 
the  unification  of  all  national  (irganlsations 
Including  veteran  groups.  Red  Croas,  welfare 
organizations  of  lalxjr  groups,  mtional  com- 
munity chests  and  councils,  tMe  YW  and 
YMCA.  national  health  orgai  Izations— in 
short,  all  national  groups  concer  led  with  the 
welfare  of  the  veteran — In  a  council  of  na- 
tional welfare  agencies. 

At  present  only  two  States  tjaye  sn  effi- 
cient, strongly  organized  movem?nt  that  en- 
courages   local    community    service    centers 


where  the  veteran,  war  worker,  or  any  other 
citizen  can  get  help  and  guidance  in  any  and 
all  problems.  This  is  essential  if  the  veteran 
is  not  to  get  the  run-around. 

Yet  many  of  these  veterans'  or  commtmlty 
cente.  s  now  are  worse  than  useless  because 
they  look  pretty  on  charts  but  do  not  succeed 
In  bringing  to  the  veteran  all  the  services 
of  the  community,  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments. 

MANT   DBTVES   WASTDTTL 

If  the  national  organizations  should  pool 
their  efforts  through  a  national  council,  ex- 
pert advice  In  the  setting  up  of  veterans' 
centers  and  financial  aid  wherever  needed  by 
Stales  and  localities  could  rapidly  be  extend- 
ed to  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  wculd  pool 
the  Immense  resources  and  trained  staffs 
these  groups  can  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
States  and  oommunities.  It  would  encotirage 
this  trend  at  the  State  and  local  level  and 
hasten  the  day  whm  the  veteran  can  feel  the 
whole  country  has  been  mobilized  to  receive 
him  in  a  worthy  fashion. 

Such  a  council  of  national  welfare  agencies 
could  cooperate  quickly  on  a  Federal  level 
with  the  new  Cabinet  oflteer  and  we  would 
have  on  every  governmental  level  harmoni- 
oxis  interaction  between  public  and  private 
community  services  The  war  fund  should 
t>e  continued  to  raise  through  one  annual 
drive  the  separate  budgets  of  the  council  cf 
national  welfare  agencies,  including  that  of 
the  Red  Cross.  The  combined  drive  could 
raise  as  much  if  not  more  money  than  your 
separate  drive  and  at  the  same  time  Increase 
your  prestige  through  your  wlllingnese  to 
cooperate  democratically. 

Just  as  we  continued  the  Oommunlty 
Chest  after  the  last  war.  so  also  we  should 
not  let  the  National  War  Fund  go  out  of 
business.  Many  separate  national  drives  are 
wasteful  and  we  can  no  longer  afford  them. 
Moreover,  they  throw  the  welfare  picture  out 
of  balance  when,  for  example,  we  commit 
such  follies  as  raising  millions  for  infantile 
paralysis  and  nothing  for  more  prevalent 
children's  diseases  such  as  cerebral  palsy  and 
cardiac  ailmentf 

Why  shouldn't  the  Red  Cross  Join  with 
other  national  aeencies  in  asking  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  together  all  the  leaders  of  the 
voluntary  national  organizations  to  consider 
the  plan?  The  country  would  then  have 
proof  that  the  Red  Cross  is  supporting  its 
liberal  leaders  and  inaugurating  a  new  era 
of  mutual  assistance,  good  will,  and  demc- 
crstic  solidarity. 
__  The  Red  Cross  must  play  a  role  In  the  com- 
plex Industrlaltaed  economy  of  the  future 
equal  but  not  Identical  with  that  which 
earned  it  the  reverence  and  gratitude  of  a 
simpler,  smaller  nation  In  the  past.  In  Its 
national  councils,  as  in  each  local  chapter. 
all  classes  of  citizens  should  have  a  voice  in 
its  decisions  as  well  as  the  right  to  contribute 
In  w^ing  with  the  vast  welfare  responsibil- 
ity of  the  next  decades,  a  vigorous,  demo- 
cratic Red  Cross  must  share  and  coUaboraio 
flexibility  with  other  public  and  private  wel- 
fare agencies  in  serving  all  memt>ers  of  the 
community,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed. 
"There  Is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which   taken   at    the   flood,   leads  on  to 
fortune." 

The  tide  Is  running  fast  and  the  fortune 
Involved  Is  not  only  the  welfare  of  our  own 
country  but  the  well-being  of  all  other  na- 
tions. For  only  if  we  are  strong  here  at 
home,  spiritually,  morally,  and  physically. 
can  we  redeem  the  -blood  of  our  sons  and 
carry  out  the  obligations  growing  out  of 
this  war.  Only  If  democracy  finds  new.  more 
generous,  more  Inclusive  social  patterns  here 
at  home,  will  It  be  strong  enough  to  hold 
aloft  its  t>anners  as  beacons  of  promise  fcr 
universal  peace  and  freedom. 


Thoafhts  and  Wishes  of  the  '1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  '^"^""^wN  r'"'':»>TY 

Oi    CALUuKNlA 

Friday.  Not^ember  23  tleoislatwe  day  of 
Monday.  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  DOWNEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  addres.<;  by  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Hannegan.  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  at  a  dinner  of  the 
Indiana  Democratic  Editorial  Associa- 
tion held  at  French  Lick.  Ind..  November 
17,  1945. 

TT^ere  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
8  1  follows: 

I  have  always  considered  It  an  important 
part  of  my  business  to  keep  posted  as  thor- 
oughly as  I  can  on  the  thoughts  and  wishes 
of  that  anonymous  Individual  wham  we  m 
America  are  in  the  uabit  of  callir^  the  man 
in  the  street. 

To  me.  that  man  Is  Important — the  most 
important  figure  in  the  whole  United  States. 

Having  no  name,  he  may  be  a  big  Indus- 
trialist (^r  a  small  businessman  or  s  fanner 
or  a  factory  hand.  He  may  be  a  Democrat  or 
a  Republican  or  an  Independent  But  as  the 
man  in  the  street  he  is  all  of  tbesi.  He  is 
all  of  them.  He  is  bigger  than  any  of  them. 
His  interests  come  first. 

Now.  for  those  of  us  who  are  In  politics,  this 
man  without  a  name,  without  a  stated  occu- 
pation, is  a  very  sound  consultant.  His 
thinking,  you  know,  is  usually  pretty  clear. 
He  is  a  pretty  level-headed  fellow. 

That  Is  why  it  Is  always  smart  politics  to 
find  out,  between  elections,  what  be  is  say- 
ing, what  he  is  thinking  about,  what  he 
wants.  You  ignore  him.  minimize  his  impor- 
tance, put  your  own  objectives  abo^  e  his, 
and — well,  look  what  has  happened  to  the 
Republican  Party. 

But  If  It  Is  a  general  rule  of  good  politics 
to  go  to  the  man  in  the  s'reet  and  try  to 
get  his  responses  and  discover  his  thinking, 
If  this  is  Important  any  time,  then  it  is  even 
more   important  now. 

We  are  at  this  time  in  a  period  of  transi- 
tion, of  change  from  war  to  peace.  With  that 
far-reaching  shift,  most  of  us  realize  and 
expect  an  atmosphere  charged  with  new 
political  and  economic  currents,  a  change 
In  the  approach  of  our  people  toward  many 
issues  and  controversies  that  affect  us  all. 
It  IS  natural  and  logical  that  this  should 
happen.  If  anyone  Is  surprised  by  It.  I  say 
such  a  person  does  not  know  the  ArueriCHii 
people  very  well.  He  hasn  t  been  talking  very 
much  with  the  man  in  the  street. 

While  war  lasted,  we  preser\-ed  a  national 
unity  in  the  defense  of  our  country  against 
a  foreign  aggressor.  Even  under  the  stress  of 
this  greet  conflict,  we  were  not  forced  to  give 
up  our  right  of  free  expression. 

We  held  a  national  election  in  the  very 
midst  of  war.  But  we  subordinated  all  our 
Interests  to  the  winning  of  that  war.  We  not 
only  placed  restraints  on  ourselves  by  law, 
but  we  voluntarily  refrained  from  trying  to 
advance  private  causes  that  would  have  im- 
periled the  great  cause  of  our  country.  I  say 
"we"  and  I  mean  most  of  us — all  but  a  small 
minority. 

Then,  overnight,  came  an  end  to  war.  and 
an  end  to  the  extreme  calls  and  exactions  it 
had  impo.'-ed  upon  us.  This  means.  In  a  free 
country,  the  moral  right  to  Kpeak  <jut  again 
on  any  subject  or  for  any  cause,  public  or 
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privi!.€,  wiihln  the  UmiU  of  lfv;a..ly.  aua  cer- 
tainly It  includes  th»  right  cf  any  l&ctlon. 
•ny  organization,  and  lndlv;dual.  when  be 
thlnka  be  la  being  hurt,  to  say  so 

Inrviubly,  when  this  bappona.  our  national 
unity  la  put  to  a  test  But  we  have  stood 
countlesa  such  testa  In  the  past,  and  we  shall 
go  through  many  more  in  the  future. 

If  anyone  tries  to  tell  me  that  It  ia  un- 
natural for  an  American  who  has  a  grievance. 
cr  thinks  he  has  one,  to  speak  out  about  it.  I 
My  t»at  person  does  not  know  hl.s  Americans. 

And  If  anyone  tries  to  tell  me  that  our 
country  cannot  stand  up  under  f-e  strain  of 
fiU  fre;  give  and  take.  I  say  that  person 
underestimates  the  tensile  strength  of  otir 
democracy 

We  are  Just  now  hearing  a  good  many  of 
these  plarms.  They  are  coming  from  people 
who  seer",  to  think  that  America  cannot  pass 
this  test  of  our  national  unity:  people  who 
fall  to  see  the  difference  between  controversy 
and  catastrophe  They  are  people  who  think 
America  cart  take  It. 

Well,  when  I  hear  of  these  fits  of  self-In- 
duced hysteria,  I  set  aside  my  copy  of  the 
Congressional  Rxcobd.  where  most  of  the 
outbursts  first  s-^e  print  I  throw  away  the 
editorial  and  columnists'  page  of  the  newspa- 
per, where  they  are  echoed.  And  I  go  out  and 
have  a  talk  with  ny  'evel-headed  friend,  the 
man  In  the  street. 

I  think  some  of  his  reactions  are  worth 
passing  along. 

You  recall  that  back  In  1940  .ind  1941.  when 
war  threatened  us.  there  were  people  who  said 
the  many  groups  and  factlriis  In  America 
with  diverse  viewpoints  would  be  ur ^ble  or 
unwilling  to  set  aside  their  differences  In  de- 
fending the  Nation  against  an  outside  ag- 
gressor. That  was  supposed  to  be  democ- 
racy's fatal  weakness  There  wert»  certain 
pet^ple  In  Europe  saying  that,  and  there  were 
certain  people  over  here,  echoing  them  word 
for   word. 

Today  the  people  in  Europe  who  were  most 
vitally  interested  In  spreading  that  kind  cf 
talk  are  silent.  Some  of  them  have  poisoned 
themselves.  Some,  for  the  same  purpose. 
use  a  rope,  others  a  revolver.  Still  others 
are  on  trial  and  will  be  taken  care  of  In  due 
course. 

But  wh.it  about  the  people  In  Anaerlca— 
those  who  Interested  themselves  In  spreading 
the  same  doubt  of  our  democracy  over  here? 

Tho.«e  {jeople  are  not  silent  today.  As  lead- 
ers In  the  Republican  Party,  they  used  their 
membership  in  Congress  5  years  ago  as  a 
sounding  bonrd  And  they  are  using  that 
same  sounding  board  now. 

They  are  still  voicing  defeatism — as  loudly 
In  pjeace  as  they  did  In  war.     Yesterday  they 

were  trying  to  break  down  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  In  their  gallant  com- 
mander In  chief,  the  late  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
Telt. 

Today  they  are  trying  to  shake  America's 
faith  In  the  man  who  has  quickly  and  ably 
shouldered  the  responsibility  of  leading  this 
Nation  to  peace  and  postwar  prosperity. 
President  H.-xrry  S    Truman. 

It  is  these  opposition  leaders  who  are  now 
bowling  calamity  and  who  are  hoping  that  a 
greftt  show  of  dissent  will  break  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  In  Harry  Truman — and 
who  are  doing  their  best  to  create  and  ag- 
gravate that  dissent. 

Well,  they  are  wrong  both  ways.  And  do 
not  be  deceived,  the  man  In  the  street  knows 
It.  He  knows  th.it  the  people  who  failed  to 
realize  the  seriousness  of  this  country's  situ- 
ation In  1940  are  the  same  people  who  are 
voicing    hysterical    fears    for    the    Nation    In 

\\ .  .\merlca  stood  In  real  danger  for  her 
very  life,  when  complete  national  unity  was 
vltAl  and  every  disruptive  word  might  have 
meant  the  death  of  a  so!dler  on  the  battle- 
field, these  were  the  people  who  complained 
of  rationing  and  the  OPA.  who  grumbled 
»bout  the  WPB,  who  shouted  theu'  pet  griev- 
ances recklessly. 
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Now.  with  the  crisis  of  war  behind  us,  at 
a  time  when  Americans  have  once  more 
earned  the  right  to  assert  themselves  and 
to  contend  for  that  which  they  believe  is 
their  due.  now  these  same  people  are  sud- 
denly alarmed  for  the  survival  of  i.he  Nation. 

Well,  the  man  in  the  street  knows  this. 
He  does  not  like  disputes,  Intems.tlonal.  in- 
dustrial, or  domestic.  About  the  only  thing 
he  likes  to  argue  Is  politics. 

Certainly  he  does  not  approve  of  strikes. 
He  Is  both  employer  and  employee.  He  Is 
producer  and  consumer.  He  Is  labor,  man- 
agement, and  the  public  And  he  knows 
that  lndu.strlal  shut-downs  hurt  him.  that 
he  Is  the  fellow  who  pays,  any  way  he  looks 
at  It. 

But  when  a  Member  of  the  United  Spates 
Senate  gets  up  and  In  his  great  fears  for 
the  safety  of  America,  launches  a  bitter  at- 
tack on  President  Truman  for  h:.s  effort  to 
bring  labor  and  management  together  in 
conference  so  that  a  wav  may  be  sought  to 
re.solve  their  differences,  that  Senator  may  be 
speaking  for  the  Republican  Party — of  which 
he  is  a  prominent  member — but  he  Is  not 
speaking  fo'  my  friend,  the  m.m  in  the 
street.  He  is  not  speaking  for  lh«  employee 
nor  the  employer  He  Is  not  speaking  for 
labor  nor  for  management.  And  he  is  not 
speaking  for  the  American  public. 

Yet  only  a  few  days  ago  such  a  speech  was 
mad  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate 
by  Senator  Wiley,  of  Wiscon-sln.  And  that 
speech,  which  was  made  in  direct  criticism 
of  President  Truman,  was  a  very  revealing 
one. 

It  revealed  exactly  what  Is  behind  all  this 
sudden  patriotic  fervor  on  the  part  of  the 
Republicans  In  Congress,  these  p:ous  fears 
for  America  which  they  began  voicing  after 
America  had  won  the  war.  but  which  they 
had  never  expre.ssed  while  America's  enemies 
were  still  on  the  march. 

Now.  what  does  this  Republican  Senator 
want?  What  has  he  been  leading  up  to? 
What  does  he  think  President  Truman  ought 
to  do  so  that  his  own  fears  wll  be  quieted? 

Only  this:  Throw  overboard  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  Party  Cancel  out  the  so- 
cial gains  that  have  been  made  In  recent 
years.  Raise  the  tariff,  and  abandon  the 
prlnclole  of  toUective    bargaining, 

"I  know."  he  says,  "that  these  realistic 
views  will  Invite  up>on  all  those  who  voice 
them  the  accusations  of  labor  baiting  and 
union  busting.  I.  for  one,  deny  both  charges 
with  all  the  vigor  at  my  command." 

And  In  the  same  breath — with  all  the  vigor 
at  his  command — he  demands  that  President 
Truman  outlaw  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining — a  principle  to  which  both  man- 
agement and  labor  in  all  our  big  Industries 
have  long  subscribed,  a  principle  which  they 
reaffirmed  only  the  other  day  at  the  confer- 
ence called  by  the  President. 

But  this  same  Republican  leader  was  not 
nef-rly  so  concerned  for  the  safety  of  America 
a  few  years  ago  when  war  threatened  us. 
Back  In  February  of  1941.  less  than  a  year  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor,  he  told  the  people  he  did 
net  believe  Japan  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
attack    American    Interests. 

From  the  record  of  his  voting,  one  would 
not  Judge  that  the  Senator  was  very  greatly 
Impressed  with  America's  danger  then.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  cite  the  various 
items  of  that  record  having  to  do  with  the 
strengthening  of  this  nation  to  meet  the 
greatest  war  crisis  that  ever  threatened  its 
existence.  Here  is  the  way  Senator  Wiley 
voted: 

Against  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 

Against  military  conscription. 

Against  offering  effective  aid  to  Allied 
countries. 

Against  lend-lease. 

Against   lend-lease  appropriation. 

Against  transfer  of  Axis  ships  to  Britain. 

Against  extension  of   the  draft. 

Against  belligerpiit  zone  restrictions  to 
make  possible  the  Uelive.'-y  of  lend-lease  ship- 


ments to  nations  fighting  Nazi  Germany  and 
her  allies. 

Against  jthe  armed  ship  bill,  to  protect 
American  jpessels  from  submarine  attacks. 
Against  tht  ship  seizure  bill  enabling  us  to 
take  over  ^hlps  belonging  to  countries  oc- 
cupied by  iGerman  forces.     , 

Against  ihe  second  lend-lease  bill. 

And  so  (m\ — all  down  the  line  of  prepared- 
ness against  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
America  has  ever  had,  this  Republican  leader 
voted  agaliist  every  one  of  the  measures  of 
the  Roosefelt  administration  K)  safeguard 
and  strengthen  America  while  there  was  still 
time — measures  which,  as  later  events 
proved.  sa\  ed  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican boys. 

Yes.  Senator  Wilet.  "the  man  in  the 
street"  of  today,  who  was  also  the  man  on 
the  battlefleld  and  the  high  seas  of  yesterday, 
remember^  you  and  your  Republican  col- 
leagues la  Congress.  He  remembers  you 
well.  j 

And  now  he  Is  the  man.  Senator,  who  has 
come  homi  alive  and  safe,  to  a  Nation  that 
has  been  iaved,  because  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority In  Qongress  backed  up  a  Democractic 
President  >n  an  American  program  of  pre- 
paredness kgalnst  the  aggressor. 

That  Is  frhy  this  man  Is  coming  home  alive 
and 'safe  ioday.  Senator.  And  In  a  matter 
of  life  or  qeath — his  life  or  his  death — don't 
you  think  >t  is  natural.  Senator,  that  he  and 
his  family 'should  remember  you? 

And  doit  you  think  It  Is  natural  that 
now,  when  ^^'^  man  is  home  again,  wanting 
to  go  to  tvork,  and  wanting  protection  in 
his  Job — l|n't  It  natural.  Senator,  that  he 
.•should  be  a  little  puzzled  by  your  sudden 
fears  for  America  unless  his  protection  ta 
sacrificed? 

My  fellopr  Democrats.  1  do  not  expect  this 
Senator  o»  any  of  those  of  his  party  who 
voted  wita  him  in  1940  and  1941  to  answer 
these  que^ions.  I  expect,  rather,  that  they 
win  go  oil  with  their  determined  effort  to 
smear  th«  memory  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans;  who  ever  lived — Frmklln  D. 
Roosevelt. 

I  expect:  these  Republican  leaders  to  con- 
tinue turtiing  their  faces  away  from  the 
postwar  ptoblems  of  our  country,  problems 
of  reconvetslon  and  the  maintenance  of  em- 
ployment-^the  whole  field  that  has  been 
covered  IrJ  the  21-polnt  program  set  forth 
by  President  Truman. 

I  expect  ithem.  In  their  bitterness  and  their 
complete  |ack  of  a  program  of  their  own. 
to  carry  on  this  desperate  search  for  a  po- 
litical smlidgepot.  a  muck  rake,  and  some 
way  of  miking  their  accusations  and  Innu- 
endoes stltk  where  they  are  trying  to  plaster 

them — on  our  country's  great  and  honored 
dead. 

In  the  beginning,  you  know,  the  man  In 
the  street-t— and  I  am  talking  now  of  the  fel- 
low who  niay  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican 
or  an  Independent — welcomed  the  investiga- 
tion of  Petri  Harbor. 

He  thought  the  purpose  was  to  get  facts. 
He  assumed  that  there  would  be  a  proper 
investigation  of  those  facts.  He  expected  the 
facts  wouW  be  pertinent  to  the  case. 

That  Is  what  we  all  want.  And  what  we 
did  not  w»nt  was  a  smear.  What  we  did  not 
want  was .  to  create  the  opportunity  for  an 
embittered  political  clique  to  use  this  inves- 
tigation for  indiscriminate  muckrakng  or  as 
a  sounding  board  for  broadcasting  unrelated 
findings  stolen  It  may  dig  up  and  distort  at 
win  In  a  prejudiced  resolve  to  destroy  the 
name  of  the  unanswering  dead. 

We  havs  relied  on  the  Senators  of  our  own 
party  who  are  on  that  Pearl  Harbor  Investi- 
gating Committee  to  prevent  It  from  becom- 
ing Just  such  a  sounding  board,  and  otir  con- 
fidence wgs  well  placed.  They  are  going  to 
see  that  tbis  Investigation  is  a  clean  Job. 

The  Republican  Senators  were  told  that 
the  committee  would  have  access  to  any  and 
all  necessary  sources  of  information  through 
Its  legally  constituted  committee  cotinseL 
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questions   Involvlnj?   scientific    re.search 
that,  with  the  permission  of  the  House. 


They  are  the  people  who  think  we  don't 
have  to  keep  ahead — and  when  I  say  ahead, 
I  mean  ahead  in  miliury  aviation. 


In  the  l)ouse  Military  Affairs  Committee 
the  peacetlkne  training  bill  has  taken  on  a 
pa.-tisan  a^>ect.  a  group  of  Republican  mem- 
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In  other  words,  the  Information  was  to  be 
supplied  to  the  committee  as  a  cotr  mlttee  for 
committee  purposes.  Piles  of  the  Rooeevelt 
administration  were  to  be  opened  and  docu- 
ments made  available  In  this  manner. 

As  a  safeguard  against  the  threat  of  po- 
litical abuse  of  the  Investigation,  the  flies 
were  not  to  be  made  accessible  to  individual 
members  of  the  committee  as  indlnduals  for 
their  individual  purposes,  wliatrver  these 
might  be. 

But  was  this  what  those  Republ  can  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  wanted? 

They  demanded,  instead,  that  they  be 
allowed  to  go  themselves,  as  individuals,  direct 
to  the  Roosevelt  flies  and  search  thr  jugn  inem 
for  anything  they  wished,  w better  it  was 
relevant  or  not.  and  to  do  anything  they 
Wished  with  whatever  they  might  f  nd. 

Now.  what  do  you  think  these  Itepubllcan 
Senators  could  have  had  In  mind  when  they 
made  that  demand?  And  from  tht  fury  they 
showed  when  the  demand  was  not  granted 
what  do  you  suppose  they  could  have  been 
hoping  for  from  this  investigaiicn?  Wtiat 
plans  have  been  thwarted? 

One  of  them  has  since  lamente<l  that  be- 
cause he  was  not  allowed  this  pri.Uege,  the 
investigation  Yms  been  crippled.  Crippled  as 
what.  Senator?  As  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion with  a  proper  and  legitimate  purpose,  or 
as  a  political  fishing  expedition? 

But  what  is  behind  this  desperate  effort  to 
smear  Roosevelt?  What  is  the  poltlcal  sig- 
nificance, now.  m  1945.  of  an  attempt  to  turn 
and  twist  the  history  of  1941  so  tha-  it  might 
discredit  the  memory  of  a  man  v  bo  Is  no 
longer  President? 

If  ycu  want  the  answer  to  that  question, 
the  man  In  tlie  street  can  give  It  to  you. 

He  win  tell  you  that  the  Republi  -.an  Party 
has  not  once  offered  a  positive,  constructive 
program  for  America  in  the  past  2C   years. 

When  a  political  party  lacks  a  p  ogram  of 
Its  own.  there  Is  not  much  else  fo  it  to  do 
than  attempt  to  discredit  the  opposition. 
When  that  doesn't  work— and  it  hasn't 
worked  in  four  national  elections — the  party 
is  left  in  a  pretty  desperate  plight. 

Clearly,  the  attempt  to  smear  Rcpsevelt  Is 
a  tactic  of  desperation  by  a  party  ffltliout  a 
program. 

From  election  day  of  last  year  ip  to  the 
time  *hen  President  Truman  offereti  his  post- 
war economic  program  in  his  iressage  to 
Congress  last  month,  the  Amerlcin  people 
had  been  given  no  sign  of  what  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  might  have  had  in  mind  as 
a  policy  for  the  future  of  this  cour  try. 

Bui  at  that  time  a  brief  but  revealing  ex- 
pression of  Republican  sentiment  was  given 
iM.  It  came  from  Congres&man  Chaklcs  A. 
Halleck,  of  Indiana.  And  we  can  accept  It 
as  authoritative,  because  Congressman  Hal- 
leck Is  not  only  chairman  of  tiie  F:epubllcan 
Congressional  Campaign  Commlttoe,  but  he 
is  also  head  of  a  seven-man  group  named  by 
the  party  especiaUy  to  draft  a  new  program 
of  Iti  objectives. 

Hauueck.  and  his  clique  of  Republican  lead- 
ers didn't  lUte  the  Truman  program.  And 
this  is  wtiat  he  said : 

"This  (the  President's  message!  is  the 
kick-off.  This  begins  the  campaign  of  1946. 
•  •  •  _And  in  waging  the  R^ubucan  con- 
gressional camfkaign,  we  will  go  back  to  old- 
fashioned  conservatism." 

That  is  all  he  could  offer.  "Back  to  old- 
fashioned  conservatlam,"  the  kind  which  the 
Republican  Party  gave  us  when  it  was  last 
in  power.  With  it.  you  rememt)er.  they  gave 
us  corruption  in  government,  depredation  in 
Wall  Street,  depression  in  Main  Street,  fore- 
closure on  the  farm,  ineptitude  in  foreign 
policy,  and  consistency  and  purpose  In  only 
one  direction,  the  further  aggrand:Benient  of 
a  favored,  powerful,  wealthy  minority. 

But  a  return  to  those  ruinous  practices 
which  led  to  the  crash  of  1929  would  never 
be  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  people  as 


a  program  for  the  America  of  1945.     And  the 
Republican  leaders  know  it  and  admit  it. 

Accordingly,  they  have  once  more  set  out 
In  search  of  a  program  which  they  can  oiler 
the  electorate. 

More  than  9  weeks  ago  Congressman  Mak- 
TiN.  the  House  minority  leader,  made  it 
known  that  the  perennial  qviest  was  on  again. 
He  and  his  colleagues  in  Congress  held  a  2- 
hour  caucus,  which  they  announced  as  the 
first  step  toward  drafting  what  they  dc- 
scrtlied  as  a  positive  program  for  America. 
A  committee  of  seven  Republican  Congress- 
men was  appointed  to  do  the  actual  drafting, 
Makttn  said: 

"We  plan  to  set  before  the  country  a  defl- 
nlte  and  concise  statement  of  the  alms  and 
objectives  of  the  Republican  Party  ss  rep- 
resented by  Republican  Members  of  Congress. 
We  plan  to  do  this  in  such  manner  as  will 
leave  no  room  for  questioning  as  to  where 
the  Republican  Members  stand  on  the  issues 
before  the  country." 

Well,  that  was  very  fine.  But  it  was  more 
than  9  weeks  ago  and  the  country  is  still 
waiting.  To  date  there  has  been  no  definite 
and  concise  statement,  no  program,  nothing 
that  might  bring  to  an  end  the  questioning 
as  to  where  these  Republican  Members  uf 
Congress  stand. 

A  coupk'  of  weelcs  ago  T  remarked  on  this  at 
a  Democratic  dinner  in  niliadelphia.  At 
that  time  7  weeks  iukd  passed,  and  no  Re- 
publican program.  I  remembered  it  because 
I  had  marked  my  calendar  on  the  day  at  Joe 
Martin  s  fine  promise,  and  I  bad  crossed  off 
every  day  that  passed  since  then.  I  had  at 
that  time  51  crosses  on  my  calerdar. 

But  the  very  next  day  Job  Makttn's  Repub- 
lican steering  committee  made  an  announce- 
ment It  was  great  news.  We  learned  In  the 
ne'wspaper  I  quote: 

"The  Republican  committee  met  for  what 
they  said  was  an  attempt  to  bring  closer  to 
realization  their  "statement  of  principles.' 
Which  will  be  the  GOP  platform  yardstick  for 
the  1946  congressional  elections. 

"Foreign  affairs,  labor  and  unemployment, 
scldlers  and  the  returning  veteran,  were 
among  the  subjects  discussed,  but  the  ocn- 
lerees  said  no  defUiite  conclusion  had  been 
reached." 

That  story  was  accurate  as  far  ae  It  went. 
These  members  of  the  Republican  steering 
committee  failed  to  reach  any  conclusion  be- 
cause they  failed  to  reach  any  agreement. 

You  see.  they  were  split  by  the  question 
whether  to  come  out  with  Congressman 
Hallbck's  old-fashioned  conservatism — 
which  means  no  solution  to  any  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  country — or  to  endorse  in  prin- 
ciple the  program  which  the  Democratic 
Party  has  already  set  lorth. 

They  have  been  warned  by  members  of 
their  own  party  to  drop  the  "me.  too"  tactic 
They  have  been  told  that  you  have  to  have 
something  Ijetter  than  "me,  too"  to  win  an 
election  And  the  last  two  Presidential  elec- 
tions have  proved  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  have  also  been 
warned  against  the  conaequences  of  having 
no  program  of  their  own — warned  by  men 
prominent  In  their  own  party. 

A  few  of  the  more  thou^htftil  and  self- 
analytical  Republicans  have  come  out  and 
stated  this  publicly.  John  D  M.  Hamilton, 
for  example,  who  was  the  party's  campaign 
man.-^ger  in  1936.  recently  contributed  an 
article  to  Liberty  magazine  entitled  "What 
the  OOP  Needs." 
He  writes: 

•  Over  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  re«;tle66ne6s  within  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  Republican  Party,  which  does  not  bode 
wen  for  Its  future.  Too  many  Republicans, 
after  years  of  loyalty,  find  themselves  wonder- 
ing where  their  party  is  going,  and.  worse, 
whether  they  will  be  obliged  to  go  along  with 
it  as  a  matter  of  party  regularity  rather  th^.n 
through  conncUon.  •  •  •  Possibly  our 
party  will  win  even  though  it  adheres  to  a 
negative  program  based  on  tlis  other  fellow  s 


mistakes.  If  so.  the  victory  will  be  neither 
cradiuble  nor  permanent,  and  the  party  will 
have  destroyed  lU  usefulness  to  the  Nation 
and  forsaken  Us  destiny  " 

Well,  such  are  the  difficulties  of  a  party 
without  a  program.  That  was  th*  trouble 
when  the  Republican  steering  commiwee  met. 
The  result  was.  no  agreement,  no  conclu- 
sions. 

Now  this  report  rf  progress  whs  made 
public  last  November  2.  But  since  then  I 
have  had  to  go  on  crossing  the  duys  off  my 
calendar.  l>ecause  there  is  still  no  program, 
the  Reput>lican  leaders  continue  reaching  no 
dehntte  conclusions.     I  now  have  67  crosses. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  predict  that  nothing 
will  ever  oome  from  this  Republican  com- 
mittee    What  I  do  predict  U  this  alternaUve: 

These  Republican  leaders  will  either  have 
to  eat  theu-  aords  of  criticism  of  Harry  Tru- 
man's program  for  postwar  America  and  go 
back  to  the  tactic  of  crj'ing  Me.  too" — a  tactic 
which  they  have  already  Uird  without  suc- 
cess— or  go  even  further  back  to  the  old 
famniar  negatives,  the  do-nothing,  offer- 
nothing  kind  of  government  which  tltey  prac- 
ticed with  such  disaster  to  the  country  in 
three   HdmiulstratKsas. 

To  the  people  of  America,  to  the  man  In 
the  street,  it  is  a  matter  of  small  concern 
which  horn  of  this  dilemma  tlie  Republican 
leadership  decides  to  hang  on.  What  he 
wants  is  settlement  of  our  labor  troubles 
without  sacrifice  of  the  right  of  ooUectlve 
bargaining. 

What  he  wants  is  protection  of  American 
workers  and  American  soldiers  c<Dmlng  back 
to  their  Jobs  without  leaving  the  matter  of 
their  future  to  chance  cr  ch.irlty. 

What  be  wants  is  maintenance  of  public 
purchasing  power  without  price  mflatlon. 


Historic  Strato  Flight  Aided  Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  r.v.-\NC:>  CA^L 
or  aotrni  dakota         | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  23.  194$ 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  11,  1945.  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  conducted  an 
anniversary  ceremony  at  the  nm  of  the 
bowl  in  the  Black  Hills  ol  South  DakoU, 
where  10  years  t)efore.  a  balloon  manned 
by  oflBcers  of  the  old  Air  Corps,  ascended 
to  an  elevation  of  72,395  feet,  highest 
point  ever  reached  by  man.  and  obtained 
scientific  data  that  has  proven  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

These  ceremonies,  which  it  vas  my 
privilege  to  attend,  wei'e  there  partici- 
pated in  by  Dr  Gilbert  Orosvenor.  presi- 
dent, and  Dr.  Thomas  W.  McKnew.  sec- 
retary of  ihe  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety; Gov.  M.  Q.  Sharpe  of  South 
Daikota.  and  Maj.  Gen.  Curtis  L_*May. 
personal  representative  of  Gen.  H.  H. 
Arnold,  commanding  general  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces,  and  supplemented  by  over- 
seas broadcasts  from  the  men  of  the  old 
Air  Corps  who  liad  pai  ticipated  in  the 
flight.  Maj.  Gen.  Orvil  A.  Anderson,  in 
Tokyo  and  Lt.  Col.  Alb(  rt  W.  Stevens  In 
San  Francisco,  and  from  Gen.  William 
E.  Kepner  in  Berlin,  who  had  a  part  in 
the  preparations,  having  been  an  officer 
In  a  flight  earlier  attempted. 

The  addre&s  of  General  LeMay  at  the 
anniversaiy  ceremonies  was  out&landing 
and  is  so  significant  when  %e  ooosider 
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After  the  costs  at  this  war  have  been  fully 
paid,  we  shall  have  a  net  Federal  debt  of  not 


carrying  the  greatest  threat  to  our  American 
governmental  and  economic  systems  of  any 


I 


questions  involving  scientific  research 
that,  with  the  permission  of  the  House. 
I  am  placing  it  in  the  Ricobd  at  this 
point: 

•KMARICS  BT   MAJ    CKJ»    CV«I1S  1-   L»>«AT.  T«*TH 
ANNIvnSAXY      or     STKAIUiHIHI      FUCHT      AT 

■AFto  cmr.  s  CAX .  Kovmam  ii.  i94s 

As  I  pMtlcipAte  out  here  in  South  Dakota's 
bcauUXul  Black  BU^s  »s  the  olBclal  repre- 
■entaUT*  ct  the  Army  Air  Forces  In  this  Im- 
prMBlT*  dctUeaUOB  ceremony,  my  thoughts 
IP)  back  to  tbat  Ubm  10  years  ago  wbjn  the 
SIgllt  WM  macSe  It  is  my  recollection  that 
acmM  of  our  newspapers,  commpntators. 
columnists — quite  a  few  people — criticized 
this  eight  as  a  stunt,  called  it  a  publicity- 
seeking  proposition. 

I  remember  how  mcst  of  us  In  the  Air 
Force  then  boiled  Inside  because  of  such 
short -stRhted  tliinklng  on  the  part  of  so- 
called  thinking  men  All  they  had  to  do  was 
thin'-  through  to  the  reason  why  the  AAP 
was  so  anxiou*  to  have  this  pioneering  flight 
to  be  a  success. 

All  of  us  can  remember  back — even  so  re- 
cent as  10  years  ago — that  there  wasn't  much 
money  available  for  the  Air  Force  to  use  for 
experimental  work — work  mcst  of  us  knew 
had  to  be  done  to  assure  America  air 
.supremacy  in  a  war  obviously  forming  in  a 
not  too  distant  future. 

So  what  happened?  Here  was  a  group  cf 
far-seeing,  public-spirited  men,  a  splendid 
organization,  the  National  Geographic  Soci- 
ety, which  un.«tlntlngly  undertook  something 
which  the  AAF  needed— not  only  undertook 
the  Job  but  furnished  the  money  to  do  the 
Job. 

Personally,  for  General  Arnold,  and  for 
every  member  of  the  Air  Forces.  I  want  to 
extend  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  to  you,  Dr  Grosvenor.  as  its 
head,  thanks  for  what  you  did  for  us  then, 
that  helped  to  give  us  the  air  superiority 
which  did  so  much  to  bring  defeat  to  both 
Germany  and  Japan. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  what  came  out 
of  the  stratosphere  flight  which  bore  such 
fruit  in  World  War  II. 

As  you  know,  the  B-29  was  "my  baby"  out 
there  in  the  Pacific. 

To  fly  the  superfort  we  had  to  have  a 
pressurized  cabin.  A  lot  of  the  apparatus 
developed  on  the  strato  flight  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  ecinipment  used  in  later  types 
of  high-altltude  pressurlzed-cabln  planes — • 
notably  the  B-29  And  you  know  what  they 
did  to  make  the  Japs  yap  for  peace. 

We  learned  a  lot  from  thiU  flight  about 
aerial  camera  equipment.  And  I  can  tell  you. 
we  were  mighty  grateful  out  there  in  the  Pa- 
cific to  have  photo  equipment  that  would 
work — that  would  bring  back  vital  rccon- 
nalasance  pictures  taken  by  our  B-29  snoop- 
ers from  35.000  feet  above  Japan. 

Still  another  first  came  from  the  epic  un- 
dertaking— the  extensive  use  of  magnesium, 
a  new  metal  then,  which  was  lighter  than 
aluminum  and  strong.  It  worked  satisfac- 
torily— ao  satisfactorily  It  has  been  used  ever 
since  In  cur  aircraft. 

I  know.  too.  that  many  then  unknown — 
or    little    known — scientific    ques1,ions    were 
answered  when  the  ton  or  so  of  Instruments 
were  finally  studied— answers  that  help  us 
«h«n  w«  needed  to  have  the  answers  right 
away.     For  out  at  Wright  Field — where  the 
Army  Air  Force  usually  gives  birth  to  every- 
thing  new   and   improved — the   voluminous 
report  prepared  by  the  National  Geographic 
Sv^iclety  from  the  data  obtained  during  the 
balloons  flight  has  been,  and  Is  being  con- 
tinually used  by  research  and  development 
•ngineen  as  a  reference  guide  In  the  develop- 
aocnt   of   Important   equipment — personnel, 
clothing,    oxygen    ma^k-^.    cameras,    Instru- 
n  aircraft  design  and  constructl 

>     I   come   to   a   point   1   wiuit    to    n,  ik>» 
when  I  referred  to  the  sc    t--   a        dubbed 
theflf^'  rt  v»\!<^'      Ft  '■;■-•    ,.  .1,..   ....i  SC-..-I- 
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They  are  the  people  who  think  we  don't 
have  to  keep  ahead — and  when  I  say  ahead, 
I  mean  ahead  in  military  aviation. 

In  two  world  wars  the  aggressors  suddenly 
struck  peaceful  nations,  believing  that  Amer- 
ica would  remain  aloof  or  that  our  ^ower 
couldn't  be  marshaled  in  time.  Both  times, 
however,  we  eventually  mobilized  our  vast 
might.  Twice  we  have  been  the  determining 
factor  In  the  defense  of  civilization. 

Remember  too:  Both  aggressors  In  this 
war  struck  first  with  air  power — and  we  beat 
both  when  they  lost  air  supremacy  to  us. 

The  lesson  for  the  future  is  clear.  The 
degree  of  cur  national  security  declines  rap- 
idly when  reliance  is  placed  on  standing  still, 
on  doing  with  existing  equipment. 

Consequently — and  I  say  this  with  all  my 
heart — we  must  continually  maintain  scien- 
tific and  technological  advances — in  and  out 
of  tlie  services — to  be  sure  that  we  have  the 
n-.ost  advanced  air  force  In  the  world,  for 
triat  is  the  only  means  we  have  of  assuring 
national  security   and  world-wide  peace. 


Gallup 
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EXTENSION  OF  FIEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYB^^Nx 

OF  SOUTH   CAROUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  ?.3  (legislative  day  of 

Monday.  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  MAYEANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  Gallup  poll, 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
November  21.  1945,  entitled  "War  "Vet- 
erans Found  Strong  for  Peacetime  Army 
Training."  It  ihows  the  position  of  vet- 
erans regarding  the  necessity  for  peace- 
time Army  training.  I  ask  that  the  poll 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord, because  If  any  group  knows  about 
war  and  its  horrors  and  knows  what  is 
best  for  this  country,  it  is  the  war  veter- 
ans who  now  are  returning  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

W.\n     VETERANS     FOUND    STRONG     FOR    PEACETIME 
ABMT  TRAINING 

(By  George  Gallup) 

Princeton.  N.  J..  November  20. — Veterans 
of  this  war  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
universal  military  training  In  peacetime. 

Eight  in  every  10  in  a  cross-section  survey 
of  the  men  who  ix&\e  been  discharged  from 
the  service  so  far  think  all  able-bodied  young 
men  should  be  required  in  the  future  to  have 
a  year's  military  or  naval  training. 

Tills  vote  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  have 
had  first-hand  experience  with  military  life 
is  actually  more  in  favor  of  universal  peace- 
time training  than  the  vote  of  the  civilian 
popf.atlon. 

The  results:  ' 

"In  tlie  future  do  you  think  every  able- 
bodied  young  man  should  be  required  to  take 
military  or  naval  training  for  1  year?" 
Vef  era  n5  o/  World  War  II 

Percent 

Yes 80 

No 18 

No  opinion I 3 

The  vote  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  75 
percent  in  favor.  21  percent  opposed,  and  4 

per-'fiit  v.o  cp'.nien,  M  rep'T'.ed  ear!!-:':  V.-.'t 
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In  the  Ilouse  Military  Allairs  Committee 
the  peacetlkne  training  bill  has  taken  on  a 
pa.-tisan  aspect,  a  group  of  Republican  mem- 
bers having  last  week  moved  unsuccessfully 
to  delay  consideration  of  the  measure. 

Among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  country's 
voters.  ho\*ever,  postwar  military  training  is 
overwhelmingly  supported  by  the  voters  of 
both  parties,  Judging  by  the  following  poll 
results; 


Yes: 


Repub 


Percent 

loans —  70 

Democrats 79 

No:  T 

Reput>|lcans 27 

DsmcKxats 18 

No  opinion]: 

Republicans 3 

Democrats 3 

A  test  of  sentiment  by  age  groups  in  the 
adult  population,  by  sex  and  by  occupation 
has  likewise  been  made  by  the  institute,  with 
Xhe  following  results: 


By  B?e: 

•.M-29... 

30-49... 

.Vt  find  0 
By  sex 

Men  .. 

Women 
By  crciipiit: 

Farmers. 
Manual ' 
All  uniot 


V  T 


i: 


il  and  businpsj. 
lar 

'crkrrs 

menibers 


Vef 

No 

Prr 

Her. 

tent 

cent 

7S 

19 

75 

21 

73 

23 

70 

21 

74 

*1 

74 

23 

76 

22 

68 

■A 

7X 

17 

76 

10 
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General  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

OF    ILXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Friday,  November  23, 1945 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  epctend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  City  Council  of  Chicago. 
111.,  on  November  19,  1945,  indorsing  the 
Wagner-tllender-Taft  general  housing 
bill,  and  the  five-point  program  recom- 
mended by  Maj.  Edward  J.  Kelly,  to  the 
National  jHousing  Agency. 

I  beliefe  these  recommendations  are 
very  souiid  and  most  appropriate,  and 
should  be  given  the  consideration  they 
deserve  ia  our  postwar  building  program. 

Whereas  there  exists  an  extreme  shortage 
of  housing  accommodations  throughout  the 
Nation,  w^ilch  will  be  Intensified  and  ag- 
gravated a^  additional  numbers  of  our  vet- 
erans return  to  civilian  life;  and 

Whereas  it  is  Imperative  that  prompt  action 
be  talcen  bf  the  National  Government  to  stop 
the  sprea<|  of  urban  and  rural  blight,  elim- 
inate the  4ums.  and  provide  decent  homes  for 
all  our  citfeens:  and 

Whereas  the  Immensity  of  the  task  requires 
the  Joint  cooperation  and  assistance  of  all 
private  anfl  public  agencies,  local.  State,  and 
National;  fend 

Whereas  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  general 
housing  bill,  recently  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress, provides  for  a  unified  national  housing 
agency  an«  a  coordinated  nations'  attack  on 
the  housing  problem  through  adequate  re- 
search, active  local  planning,  a  liberal  home- 
loan  plan,  the  construction  of  homes  for  low-, 
medium-,  fuid  high-Income  families,  and  au- 
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Okorlne  assistance  to  localities  for  public  and 
|»|f  te  slum-clearance  projecu:  and 

Whereas  Mayor  Edward  J.  Kelly  has  recom- 
mended to  the  National  Hotasing  Agency  an 
emergency  program,  which  Includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  support  of  the  Wagner-Ellendcr- 
T*St  general  housing  bill,  the  following: 

(a)  That  temporary  hotising  be  proTlded 
by  the  Federal  Government  immediately  to 
be  utUlaed  for  the  dtiratlon  of  the  emergency. 

(b)  That  the  National  Housing  Act  be 
amended  to  provide  90  percent  financing  of 
rental  waj  housing,  with  an  Increased  con- 
struction cost  of  $7,500  and  provision  for  sale 
of  the  house  to  the  occupant  at  his  option 
within  3  years. 

(c)  That  provisions  be  made  for  100  per- 
cent loans  to  local  housing  authorities  feu-  the 
construction  of  permanent  housing  facilities 
to  be  rented  at  moderate  costs  lo  veterans  for 
the  period  of  emergency  and  thereafter  sold. 

(d)  That  the  home  use  conversion  program 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  proved  so 
useful  during  the  war  t>e  reactivated  for  the 
duration  of  the  emergency  to  provide  an 
ad<iltlonal  number  of  housing  units. 

(e)  That  priori tlea  of  materials  be  reestab- 
lished and  be  extended  for  the  construction 
of  homes  for  veterans:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Ctfjr  Council  of  the  Citg 
of  Chicago: 

Section  1.  The  city  council  hereby  en- 
dorses and  supports  the  Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft  general  housing  bill  and  urges  Ita 
prompt  enactment  by  the  Congress. 

Sac.  2.  The  city  councU  hereby  endorses 
and  supports  the  five-point  program  recom- 
mended by  Mayor  Edward  J.  Kelly  to  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency. 

Sac.  3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
directed  to  ail  Members  of  the  Congress  from 
Chicago  and  to  the  Senators  from  Illinois, 
and  to  any  other  persons  who  may  be  help- 
ful in  effectuating  its  execution. 


Petition  of  Group  of  Rhoclf-  Island 
Citizer<i 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

\\n\  HAROLD  KNL'TSl^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  19. 1945 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  petition: 

A  PrrmoN  bt  a  Gaoxn»  or  Rhode  Island 
Cttizins 

To  the  Prejident  and  Members  of  the 
Congress . 

We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  c!  the  Sute 
of  Rhode  Island,  beUeving  that  our  American 
form  of  Government  and  our  private  enter- 
prise system  are  seriously  theatened  by  pro- 
posals now  being  coneidered  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Swtes.  Join  in  this  petition  to 
the  President  and  the  Congrese. 

To  our  great  disappointment.  Mr.  President, 
your  message  to  Congress  of  September  6, 
1945.  advocates  the  adoption  of  measures  the 
effect  of  which  in  our  opinion  would  be  to 
substitute  national  socialism  for  our  Ameri- 
can form  of  Oovemment  and  our  private 
enterprise  system.  This  course  you  have 
ebosen  despite  the  fact  that  the  country's 
nperience  during  the  7  years  prior  to  the 
starting  of  the  natiooal-<iefense  program  Ui 
the  spring  of  1940  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  policies  which  you  advocate  failed  ut- 
to-iy  to  bring  about  prosperity  and  to  prevent 
large-scale  unemployment.  What  reason  Is 
there,  we  ask  you,  for  believing  that  these 
policies  will  have  any  different  effect  in  the 
postwar   period? 


After  the  costs  ot  this  war  have  t)een  fully 
paid,  we  shall  have  a  net  Federal  debt  of  not 
less  than  t3&0.000.000.000,  and  ^otMbly  con- 
siderably more.  Furthermore.  ••  diall  have 
a  postwar  budget  greatly  exceeding  anything 
we  have  hitherto  known  in  peacetime.  A 
debt  of  »250. 000,000,000  would  mean  an  aver- 
age per  person  at  over  11.800.  For  a  family 
of  five  the  amount  would  be  99.000. 

Let  US  take  the  figure  of  11.800  per  person, 
which  Is  a  conservative  estimate,  and  apply 
It  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  According 
to  the  1940  census.  Rhode  Island  then  had 
a  population  of  713.34C.  At  »1.800  per  per- 
son. Rhode  Island  6  share  of  the  Federal  debt 
at  the  end  of  the  war  wotild  be  $1,384,000,000 
as  compared  with  its  own  State  debt  at  the 
present  time  of  a  little  more  than  $21,000,000. 

The  average  rate  of  Interest  on  the  Federal 
debt  at  the  present  time  is  about  2  percent. 
On  the  basis  of  population.  Rhode  Island's 
share  of  the  Interest  alone  on  a  Federal  debt 
of  $250,000,000,000  would  be  $25,680,000,  a  sum 
which  is  over  $4,000,000  greater  than  the 
principal  of  the  State's  present  debt.  In 
other  words,  the  anoount  of  interest  payable 
in  1  year  on  Rhode  fcland's  share  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt  at  the  end  of  the  war  would  retire 
the  entire  State  drbt  and  leave  over  $4.0CO,000 
besides.  Rhode  Island's  case,  we  believe,  is 
not  unique. 

A  Federal  debt  of  $250,000,000,000  and  a 
prospective  Federal  Budget  In  the  postwar 
period  of  four  or  five  times  the  siae  of  the 
Budget  at  the  time  the  late  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  first  took  ofBce  present  a 
problem  of  vastly  greater  difficulty  than  that 
which  then  faced  Mr.  RooBeveit.  Only 
through  the  adoption  of  thoroughly  sound 
policies  and  the  most  akiUful  biandllng  of 
our  national  affairs  can  we  have  to  avert 
ultimate  financial  disaster. 

To  continue  the  policies  which  have  betn 
so  signally  unsuccessful  would,  we  are  con- 
vinced, lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  Amer- 
ican form  of  government  and  private  enter- 
prise, and  the  substitution  of  some  form  of 
national  socialism. 

We  believe  that  the  American  p>eople  do 
not  want  this,  and  that  if  the  issue  were 
squarely  presented  to  them  the  vote  would 
be  an  overwhelming  "No." 

I.  statement  or  pbincipus 

We  submit  that  adherence  to  the  following 
principles  is  essential  If  our  present  form  of 
government  and  our  existing  economic  sys- 
tem are  to  be  preserved : 

1.  Legislation  which  tends  to  strengthen 
the  Federal  Government  and  weaken  the 
States  should  not  be  ;>aased.  Otherwise,  the 
States  will  ultimately  become  in  effect  but 
mere  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

2  Legislation  which  tends  to  Increase  the 
power  of  the  executive  tu-anch  of  the  Federal 
Government  at  the  expense  of  the  legislative 
and  Judicial  branches  should  not  be  enacted. 

3.  The  strictest  economy  should  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
number  of  bureaus  and  employees  should  tie 
reduced  to  a  mlnlmuin,  in  order  that  the 
Budget  may  be  balanced.  There  Is  an  alarm- 
ing lack  of  evidence  of  any  disposition  to 
economlae.  The  press  reports  Indicate  that 
much  of  the  thinking  Is  in  terms  of  s  normal 
postwar  budget  of  not  less  than  $25,000,000,- 

000.  A  budget  of  this  siae  would  wreck  the 
country       The    Budget    should    not    exceed 

tia,ooo.ooo.ooo. 

4.  Legialation  which  tends  to  discourage 
private  enterprise  should  not  be  passed. 
Otherwise,  It  wUl  l>e  impossible  to  raise  suf- 
ficient revenue  to  balance  the  Federal  Budget. 

n.  coNSiBEkATioif  or  CSXTAin  MEAStntCS 

Wlt^  these  principles  in  mind,  let  us  con- 
sider some  of  the  matters  now  before  Con- 
gress. 

1.  The  Murray  full  employment  bill  (S.  MO) 

We  regard  this  bill,  the  speedy  pumgt  ot 
which  Is   being  demanded  by   tbs  dO,  as 


carrying  the  greatest  threat  to  our  American 
governmental  and  economic  systems  of  any 
measure  now  before  Congret^.  Although  the 
bill  professes  a  purpose  and  desire  to  aid  prl- 
VTkte  enterprise,  the  principles  declared  by  It. 
If  foUowed  to  their  logical  conclusion,  would, 
we  submit,  lead  to  the  destruction  of  private 
enterprise  and  our  present  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  substitution  of  national  social- 
ism. We  are  in  complete  accord  with  the 
objective  of  having  full  employment,  but  the 
means  prescriljed  are  wholly  impractical. 
For  example,  it  Is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
the  President  or  anjrone  else  could  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  year  estimate  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy  whatsoever  the  prospective 
amount  of  business  to  be  done  during  the 
year  and  the  number  of  persons  to  be  em- 
ployed, the  estimate  on  which  the  bill  bases 
the  action  of  Congress  In  determining  "the 
volume  of  Federal  Investment  and  expendi- 
ture •  •  •  needed  to  jsstire  continuing 
full  employment.'*  It  vrould  merely  consti- 
tute an  invitation  to  large-scale  Federal 
spending  vtith  the  disastrous  effects  to  ths 
Nation  which  such  practice  has  caused  In  the 
past. 

The  only  way.  If  any.  that  the  plan  could 
be  made  to  work  virould  be  by  completely  re^- 
mentlng  the  American  people. 

The  character  and  ultimate  effect  of  this 
blU  have  been  most  clearly  and  forcefuUy 
described  by  Dr.  Virgil  Jk)rdan,  president  (^ 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  in 
slil  address  delivered  before  the  St.  Louis 
Control  of  the  Controllers  Institute  of  Amer- 
ica, on  May  31,  1945.  Dr.  Jordan  concludes 
his  address  In  the  following  words: 

"So  I  can  sum  up  for  you  the  written  and 
unwritten  conditions  of  the  full  employment 
contract,  in  these  terms:  The  Government 
will  give  you  full  employment  and  guarantee 
your  Income  provided  you  will  let  it  use  your 
money  as  it  pleases;  If  ycu  wiU  buy  fur  your 
own  i.se  what  it  tells  you.  at  Uie  price  it 
fixes,  or  let  It  do  ths  buying  for  you.  if  you 
will  save  as  much  money  as  it  says  and  let  It 
Invest  it  as  It  pleases;  If  you  wlU  work  at 
whatever  it  says,  when  and  where  it  says, 
and  as  much  as  it  says  for  what  it  says 
you  can  be  paid;  and  If  you  will  hear, 
read  and  think  what  ft  tells  you  and 
keep  your  mouth  shut.  Beneath  the  elabo- 
rate and  complex  apparattis  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy,  social  Insurance,  price  and 
wage  fixing,  rationing.  con.scriptlon.  and 
propaganda  by  which  It  is  operated  in  xbm 
modem  State,  the  compulsory  collective 
economy,  which  this  contract  calls  for  to  re- 
place the  voluntary  oompetltive  economy,  is 
a  simple  and  primitive  tiargaln.  It  means 
merely  that  If  most  men  in  any  community 
expect  or  compel  a  masterman  or  govern- 
ment— to  promise  to  employ,  support,  or  pro- 
tect them  as  a  matter  of  legal  or  political 
right,  they  aausi  bbej  that  master,  do  what 
work  he  makes  thcaa,  live  and  mo%'e  where  he 
tells  them;  eat,  wear,  and  buy  what  he  tells 
them:  save  what  he  tells  them,  and  ultimate- 
ly believe  and  say  what  he  tells  them.  Bvcn 
If  they  do  aU  of  that,  in  the  end  their  master 
can  guarantee  suppwrt  and  security  to  tbetn 
only  if  some  of  them  are  able  and  willing  to 
produce  by  their  work  somewhat  more  than 
the  master  permiu  them  to  consume  for 
themselves.  And  since  those  who  ate  able  to 
produce  iTK>re  than  tbey  consume  won't  keep 
on  working  forever  to  support  the  rest,  the 
standard  of  Uvmg  must  ultimately  <lcsoeiid 
to  the  iubaletence  level  unless  ttie  com- 
munity can  bcc.  borrow,  or  steal  enou^ 
wealth  and  labor  from  some  outsMs  sounw 
to  keep  up  the  show.  This  Is  what  has  been 
happening  In  Sarope  and  Russia  in  the  pest 
5  years,  and  it  wlU  begin  to  harpea  in  loc- 
land  and  America  If  they  lollow  the  road  laid 
down  in  the  full  employment  bill  and  the 
Beverldge  program. 

"So.  when  we  are  told  today  that  we  must 
Choose  between  full  employment  by  thu  roed 
or  dictatorship  and  serfdom.  I  sey  you  wtii 
get  both,  and  must  take  both,  for  both  arc 


jn;pu:  .:rc:  in  the  bond  of  this  bargain  witn 
compulsory  coliecuvlsn..  and  If  you  ask  me 


V^lth  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  America  In 
this  crucial  period  our  responsibility  Is  great. 


evidence  thft  TVA  has  been  able  lo  lure  any 
new  Industriea  awray  from  the  present  estab- 
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Xh   these   circumstances,   we    should    not 
embark   upon   a   program  of   giving   further 


11.  Control  of  Oovemment  corporations 
(S.   489) 


code  of  administrstlve  procedure  for  the  Fed- 
eral   executive    departments    and    agencies. 


.\)W  I  " 


:\  i.    I    i 


.\  I  '  t  .V 


in  the  bond  of  Uiu  bargain  with 
col!ectiTt«n..  end  if  you  aak  me 
What  we  thould  do  liutead.  I  say  that  any- 
thing or  nothJnR  wi  uld  be  better  than  that. 
The  colosMl  ttructure  of  internatloixal  stat- 
tam  tn«t  bM  bc^n  er«ct«d  mt  a  monument 
to  th«  dogma  of  unlimited  government  dur- 
ing tta*  pact  decade  ia  already  collapsing  into 
•  nftbl*  ct  bankruptcy  and  a  brutal  struggle 
for  power  and  we  have  nothtng  to  hope  from 
It  by  way  of  peM«  or  proaperlty.  Whatever 
the  r««t  of  the  world  may  decide  to  do.  let  us 
in  America  make  a  atand  for  freedom  here 
at  bomc.  and  psy  the  price  It  will  be  worth 
wbatcrer  it  costs,  and  thla  may  be  our  last 
chaaee  to  f^t  it  " 

There  should  be  no  compromise  with  thla 
Issue      The   bill    should    not    be    passed. 

If  the  real  purpose  Is  to  help  the  American 
ptople  and  to  reduce  unemployment  to  a 
minimum,  let  the  Government  refrain  from 
actions  which  unduly  hamper  business,  let  it 
put  lis  own  house  In  order  and  practice  the 
Strictest  economy,  and  let  It  drastically  re- 
duce Its  tax  rates  so  that  there  will  be  an 
Incentive  for  the  production  of  wealth  and 
at  the  same  time  more  money  In  the  hands 
of  the  tnxpayers  which  can  be  devoted  to  the 
production  of  wealth.  In  such  an  atmos- 
phere private  Industry  would  do  the  Job  that 
this  bill  aims  to  accompUshr.-. 

2.  The  Wagncr-Murrtty-Dingeil  bill  to  pro~ 
vxde  for  thr  national  secunty,  health, 
and  public  uelfare  (S.  10J0\ 

Under  the  guise  of  amendlns;  and  extend- 
ing the  Sx-lal  Security  Act  this  bill  would 
Impose  an  annual  $12,000,000,000  pay-roll 
employment  tax  upon  the  country,  would 
estab'lsh  socialized  medicine  under  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  would  expand  the  ex- 
isting Social  Security  Agency  Into  a  vast  Ir- 
responsible bureaucracy  with  coercive  politi- 
cal powers.  Incentive  to  progress  in  medi- 
cine would  in  large  measure  be  destroyed. 
This  is  but  another  step  toward  absolute 
unlimited  government  at  the  expense  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Individual.  The  bill  should 
not  be  passed. 

3    Federal  aid  to  education 

We  are  opposed  to  the  measures  providing 
for  Federal  aid  to  education  as  lielng  unnec- 
essary and  as  constituting  a  direct  threat  to 
the  continuance  of  State  control  of  educa- 
tion. The  purpose  of  these  measures  Is  ob- 
viously political  and  funds  would  be  appor- 
tioned politically.  Irrespective  of  State  or 
local  need. 

In  testifying  on  this  subject  before  a  con- 
gressional committee.  Dr.  George  S.  Benson, 
the  able  and  patriotic  president  of  Harding 
College.  Searcy.  Ark.,  said: 

■"The  question  involved  Is  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  keep  a  decentralized  Government 
with  State  rights  and  local  responsibilities 
and  local  freedoms,  or  whether  we  want  to 
l)ecome  a  highly  centralized  Government 
with  a  regimented  r>eople.  This,  gentlemen. 
Is  the  Issue  involved.  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion Is  the  key  to  the  entire  situation.  Given 
Federal  aid  to  education  we  would  soon  have 
Federal  control  of  education.  Then  with 
tbat  type  of  p>olltical  influence  predominant 
In  the  school  system  we  would  soon  have  a 
public  wanting  Federal  control  of  everything, 
because  people  are  what  they  are  taught. 

"Under  a  planned  economy  I  t>elleve  our 
national  Income  would  fall  off  by  fully  50  per- 
cent, our  wages  by  fully  50  percent,  and  our 
standard  of  living  by  fully  50  percent.  I  say 
this  because  no  country  in  the  world  with  a 
centnUized  government  has  yet  achieved  a 
standard  of  living  one-half  as  high  as  our 
American  standard  of  living,  even  though 
It  .-..  .  has  twice  our  resources.  The  reasons 
'iT'-  <  -iv  to  explain,  but  not  necessary  to  this 
discussion 

"A  very  small  percenUge  of  the  worlds 
population  has  never  enjoyed  any  reasonable 
rr-.fM^v.rr  r<j  f  pedora  or  liberty  or  prosperity  at 
■'•      •:  '■■■■<■'  m  the  history  of  the  world. 


Wiih  the  eyes  of  the  world  upon  America  In 
this  crucial  period  our  responsibility  is  great. 
My  prayer  is  that  Gcd  will  bless  our  lawgivers 
in  guiding  our  course  into  still  greater  free- 
dom and  greater  liberty  and  greater  prosperity 
rather  than  toward  less  freedom,  less  liberty, 
and  less  prosperity. 

"May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Greece  achieved  her  best  during  the  days  of 
ner  democracy,  that  Rome  achieved  her  best 
during  the  days  of  the  Republic,  and  that 
England  established  her  great  empire  follow- 
ing the  days  of  the  Magna  Carta.  America, 
under  still  greater  freedom,  and  still  greater 
liberty,  has  achieved  still  greater  power  and 
prosperity.  Individual  freedom  and  prosper- 
ity £o  hand  in  hand,  while  regimentation  and 
poverty  likewise  go  hand  In  hand.  I  conclude 
by  saying  again.  Federal  aid  Is  neither  neces- 
sary nor  desirable  In  public  education  In 
America.  Moreover.  Federal  aid  would.  In  my 
opinion,  lead  to  a  complete  about-face  In  a 
system  which  has  succeeded  In  making  Amer- 
ica the  most  desirable  place  In  the  world  in 
which  to  live." 

4.  The  Kilgore  unemployment  compensation 

bill   (S.  1274) 

This  bill  In  its  original  form  provides  for 
the  supplementation  out  of  Federal  funds 
of  benefits  payable  to  workers  now  covered 
under  State  unemployme<jt  compensation 
laws  so  that  every  eligible  unemployed  work- 
er would  be  entitled  to  26  weeks  of  benefits 
In  an  amount  based  on  past  wages  up  to  a 
celling  of  $25.  the  financing  of  similar  bene- 
fits to  Federal  workers  and  others  who  are 
not  now  covered  by  State  laws,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  traveling  allowances  to  workers  re- 
ferred to  employment  In  another  city  by  the 
United  States  Employment  Service. 

This  bill  Is  objectionable  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  put  a  premium  on  loafing  at  a 
time  when  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  people  work  and  produce. 

It  Is  also  objectionable  for  the  reason  that 
It  would  lead  to  the  federalization  of  unem- 
ployment compensation.  At  the  present 
time  it  Is  administered  by  the  States,  which 
know  best  how  to  handle  their  own  unem- 
ployment problems.  The  States  are  amply  ' 
able  to  take  care  of  their  own  unemployed. 

In  our  opinion  the  bill  should  not  be 
passed. 

5.  Elimination  of  wartime  controls,  especially 

OPA 

The  policy  with  respect  to  the  fixing  of 
prices  and  the  regulation  of  profits  which 
OPA  is  pursuing  Is  unsound,  and  Is  destruc- 
tive of  the  Incentive  to  business  which  Is 
necessary  If  there  is  to  be  a  prompt  recon- 
version to  peacetime  operations  and  a  pros- 
perous economy  In  the  postwar  period. 

6.  Missouri  Valley  Authority  bill  and  other 

similar  projects 

Such  measures  as  these  are  utterly  un- 
sound, constitute  a  wanton  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers" money,  and  tend  through  unfair 
competition  to  destroy  one  of  the  major  In- 
dustries of  the  country  In  which  the  people 
have  over  $13,000,000,000  of  their  funds  In- 
vested. The  example  of  the  TVA  should  be 
sufficient  to  convince  any  fair-minded  per- 
son that  there  should  be  no  further  extension 
of  such  projects  It  Is  difficult  to  see  why 
tthe  people  of  New  England  and  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  should  have  been  forced 
to  contribute  money  for  the  development  of 
a  huge  project  in  Tennessee  which  could 
benefit  no  one  at  all  except  the  people  of 
that  region,  and  which  probably  has  not 
benefited  even  them  after  all  the  factors 
have  been  taken  into  account. 

A  most  able  discussion  of  this  subject  la 
contained  In  an  article  by  Congressman 
Ant3iw:w  J.  Mat.  of  Kentucky,  published  in  the 
July  and  August  issues  of  the  National  Re- 
public under  the  title  "TVA— The  Great  Myth 
of  America."  At  the  close  of  this  article  Con- 
gressman Mat  says: 

"Eixcept  for  the  artificial  location  of  alumi- 
num industries  for  war  purpose,  there  Is  no 


evidence  thit  TVA  has  been  able  to  lure  any 
new  Industries  away  from  the  present  estab- 
lishment. 

"I  hope  atid  believe  that  the  case  against 
TVA  could  test  at  this  point.  It  has  been 
dcmonstrat#d  to  be  a  flagrant  failure  in  all 
of  Its  pretei^ions  to  success.  We  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  money  on  a  sort  of  laboratory 
experiment  |n  water  control  and  It  has  proven 
to  be  a  faimre.  Logically  it  follows  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  cut  its  losses  and 
get  out  of  t^e  Valley  Authority  business. 

"But  the  lease  against  creation  of  further 
valley  autHorities  will  not  necessarily  be 
closed  on  tl^  basis  of  the  conclusion  that  our 
first  experience  in  a  Valley  Authority  has 
proved  a  failure.  There  are  fanatical  advo- 
cates of  a  certain  philosophy  of  government 
who  would  tierely  argue  that  we  should  profit 
by  the  mlstfkes  of  TVA  and  create  better  and 
finer  authorities  on  the  basis  of  that  expe- 
rience. 1 

"It  seemi^  to  me  that.  Instead  of  creating 
more  vallejl  authorities,  the  proper  Job  of 
Congress  tollay  is  to  go  into  a  reexamination 
of  the  mer^s  of  the  TVA.  to  clip  Its  wings 
where  it  oferstens  the  bounds  of  conprcs- 
slonal  Interit,  and  bring  this  vast  sprawling 
agency  to  Beel.  responsible  to  the  wishes  of 
Congress.  It  should  be  made  to  pay  Its  way 
and  it  shotid  be  converted  Into  a  real  flood- 
control  project. 

"If  there  Is  any  doubt  In  your  minds  as  to 
the  dlrectian  In  which  the  authoritarian  road 
leads.  I  recommend  as  must  reading  a  new 
and  profou»d  book  called  The  Road  to  Serf- 
dom. Bet\«een  the  lines  of  every  sentence 
one  sees  thejtechnique  of  propaganda  of  D^vid 
Lillenthal  and  other  apologists  for  the  au- 
thorltarlanlstate.  I'm  sure  that  Mr.  Lillen- 
thal would  ^otly  and  sincerely  deny  such  In- 
tent. Tha<  Is  how  far  we  have  gone  down 
the  road  ofl  acceptance  of  these  aUen  Ideals 
of  governnint." 

7.    Fair   Employment  Practices   Act    (H.   R. 
I  2232) 

This  blllj  in  an  attempt  to  attain  a  social 
Ideal,  seeksl  to  restrain  persons  in  the  exer- 
cise of  thelfc-  right  to  select  their  employees. 
We  have  40  sympathy  with  race  or  class 
prejudice,  but  we  are  convinced  that  this 
measure  would  not  accomplish  the  objective 
of  Its  sponsors,  and  that,  on  the  contrary. 
It  would  dq  more  harm  than  gocd.  We  be- 
lieve that  l^  should  he  defeated. 

*.  I  Aid  to  foreign  countries 

There  his  been  much  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  ad  to  foreign  countries,  and  among 
other  things  whether  such  aid  should  take 
the  form  oj  leans  or  gifts.  In  deciding  what 
action  this  country  should  ttike  In  these  mat- 
ters, there  ;are  certain  important  considera- 
tions that  fchould  not  be  overlooked. 

In  the  flfst  place,  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  chai<:e  that  loans  to  foreign  countries 
by  the  United  States  now  would  be  paid  to 
any  greatet  extent  than  they  were  after  the 
First  World  War.  Obviously,  they  cannot  l>e 
paid  In  gold,  and  If  they  should  be  paid  In 
goods  such  action  would  be  fatal  to  a  number 
of  our  Industries. 

In  the  second  place,  this  country  has  made 
an  enormotis  contribution  to  the  winning  of 
the  war — 90th  In  blood  and  treasure.  Our 
lend-lease  contributions  to  our  allies  have 
alone  amounted  to  over  142,000,000,000— 
which  Is  wkhln  $8,000,000,000  of  the  country's 
total  debt  it  the  beginning  of  1941,  and  $17.- 
000.000,000  greater  than  the  country's  total 
debt  at  tha  end  of  the  First  World  War. 

In  the  third  place,  we  have  a  very  serious 
problem  hare  at  home,  and  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  we  shall  be  able  ourselves  to 
avoid  a  disa.'^trous  economic  collapse.  As 
above  pointed  out.  after  the  payment  of  the 
costs  of  the  war  have  been  completed  our 
national  debt  will  undoubtedly  be  at  least 
$250.000,OOC.OOO. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  Is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance w  the  future  peace  of  the  world 
that  this  country  continue  sound  and  strong. 
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POUCT  IN  CHINA 

On    the   basis  of  first-hand   investigation 


erument,  because  any  other  course  would 
undermine  the  United  Nations.  In  this  con- 
nection   w»»   ninst   tmtp    that   the   other   arent 


cumstances,  but  It  also  has  permitted  much 
Ul-advlsed  spending. 

The  facta  nre-sented  constitute  a  most  Berl- 


in these  circumstances,  we  should  not 
embark  upon  a  program  of  giving  furtlier 
billions  of  dollars  to  foreign  nations,  no 
matter  what  the  form  of  the  trin»»ctlon 
may  be.  and  whether  It  may  be  by  way  of 
s  "stabilization  fund,"  or  otherwise.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  add  to  the  already  well-ntgh 
intolerable  burdens  which  the  people  of  this 
country  must  bear. 

In  our  opinion,  whatever  Is  done  for  foreign 
nations  should  be  done  by  way  of  gift  and 
should  be  so  Inbeled  We  should  do  what 
we  can  to  prevent  suffering  and  starvation, 
and  to  this  end  we  should  render  assistance 
hy  sending  needed  supplies,  such  m  food, 
medicine  and  clothing.  Loans  ot  money 
should  not.  we  think,  be  made. 

Recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  war  Is  a  Job 
for  each  Individual  country,  and  Its  people 
must  undergo  privations  and  economlte  to 
the  limit  If  success  Is  to  be  achieved.  The 
trouble,  we  fear.  Is  that  the  other  countries 
expect  to  saddle  us  with  the  load,  when  we 
have  already  more  than  we  can  carry.  One 
would  think  at  times  that  they  regarded  us 
as  responsible  for  the  war. 

The  views  here  expressed  cannot  be  char- 
acterized as  "Isolationist."  We  believe  In  the 
fullest  cooperation  with  other  nations  In 
maintaining  world  peace  and  by  force  of 
arms,  if  necessary. 

9.  Taxation 

The  adoption  of  a  sound  tax  program  Is 
essential  If  industry  Is  to  be  kept  operating  at 
a  satisfactory  level,  an  adequate  market  for 
the  products  of  the  farm  and  the  factory  pro- 
vided, and  employment  furnished  for  all  at 
satLsfactory  wages. 

The  all-Important  thing  Is  to  Increase  pro- 
duction and  the  national  Income.  This  can- 
not be  accomplished  under  lat^-s  which  de- 
prive the  taxpayer  of  the  greater  portion  of 
his  gains.  It  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
providing  a  proper  incentive  for  people  to 
labor  and  to  Invest  In  productive  enterprises. 
This  incentive  Is  furni&hed  by  the  reward  of 
profits  measured  by  the  labor  and  risk  In- 
volved and  the  right  to  transfer  one's  prop- 
erty to  others,  either  during  life  or  on  death. 
Excessive  taxation  takes  away  this  reward, 
and  at  the  same  time  reduces  the  funds  in 
the  hands  of  the  taxpayers  available  for  In- 
vestment. 

This  Is  tme  not  only  cf  the  Income  tax,  but 
also  of  the  deatL  and  gift  taxes. 

The  tax  laws  are  much  too  complicated. 
They  should  be  simplified  and  the  field  of 
taxation  equitably  divided  among  the  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  municipal  governments. 

We,  therefore,  favor — 

1.  The  repeal  at  December  31.  1945,  of  the 
excess-profits  tax. 

2.  The  drastic  reduction  of  Income-tax 
rates  for  both  individuals  and  corporations. 

3.  The  repeal  of  the  capital  stock  and  de- 
clared value  excess-profits  taxes. 

4.  The  elimination  of  the  tax  on  Inter- 
corporate dividends. 

5.  Permitting  the  filing  of  consolidated  re- 
ttims  by  afflllated  corporations  for  all  pur- 
poses, with  no  penalty  imposed  for  exercising 
such  right.' 

6.  The  reduction  of  the  rate  of  tax  on  capi- 
tal gains  from  28  to  15  percent,  with  the  rc- 
tentlcxi  of  the  6-month  holding  period. 

7  The  repeal  of  the  death  and  gift  taxes, 
so  that  this  field  of  taxation  will  be  left  ex- 
clusively to  the  State*. 

10.  Rirorganisation   of   the   executive   branch 
Of   the   Federal   Government 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  grown  to  extreme  prcportions. 
and  It  should  be  reorganized  as  early  as  pos- 
sible and  unnecessary  bureaus  eliminated 
and  personnel  discharged.  As  of  April  1. 
re45.  there  were  3.553  839  clTlllan  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  an  Increase  of 
10  percent  over  M.irch  31,  1944.  There  can 
"be  no  excuse  for  continuing  any  such  niun- 
ber  on  the  civilian  pay  roll.  The  ssssatlal 
work  could  readily  be  done  by  fur  less. 


11.  Control  Of  Owemment  corporations 
IS.    46$) 

Government  eorporatlon$  should  be 
brought  under  the  annual  scrutiny  of  the 
Budget,  the  Treasury,  and  Congress.  Testi- 
fying before  a  Senate  committee  on  the  Byrd- 
Butler  Government  Corporation  Control  bill 
(S  4€e>.  Mr  Lindsay  C  Warren,  the  Comp- 
troller Ofneral,  made  the  following  stste- 
ments: 

"The  General  Accounting  Office  Is  vitally 
Interested  In  the  bill  as  a  whole  and  In  the 
principle  of  financial  control  of  Ooyemment 
corporations  for  which  It  stands.  •  •  • 
lit)  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation  •  •  •  Government 
corporations  have  assumed  a  tremendously 
Increased  Importance  in  their  flnanclal  rc- 
tlvltles  and  their  impact  upon  our  dslly 
lives.  There  Is  hardly  a  person  In  this  coun- 
try Who  has  not  felt  directly  or  Indirectly 
the  effects  of  the  farm  and  food  programs  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Con- 
gress has  entrusted  billions  of  dollars  of 
public  money  to  such  enterprises  There 
are  45  individual  corporations  or  groups  of 
corporations  listed  In  this  bill  engaged  In 
every  Imaginable  tjrpe  of  activity.  Counting 
Individual  corporaUons  under  the  agricul- 
tural and  home  loan  credit  systems,  the  num- 
ber reaches  101.  •  •  •  On  June  30.  1943. 
these  corporations  had  total  assets  of  over 
$27,000,000,000  and  total  liabilities  of  over 
$22,000,000,000,  including  the  intercorporate 
Items.     •     •     • 

"Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 
that  If  the  present  trend  continues,  1.  e.,  the 
creation  of  Government  corporations,  or  if 
It  is  not  curbed,  we  will  soon  have  a  govern- 
ment by  Government  corporations.  A  large 
segment  of  the  Government  Is  today  oper- 
ating Independently  of  congressional  control 
and  free  from  accountability  to  the  Execu- 
tive. Indeed,  this  thing  we  call  'government' 
has  reached  such  Gargantuan  proportions 
that  it  is  sprawled  all  over  the  lot. 

"The  most  necessary  thing  that  1  know  of 
today  along  governmental  lines  Is  a  thor- 
ough-going reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  It  should  be 
done  scientifically,  but  once  the  decision  is 
made  then  a  bVL«;h  axe  or  a  meat  cleaver 
should  be  used.  The  only  way  to  reorganize 
is  to  reorganize.     It  calls  for  great  coura^. 

'Duplications  and  overlapping  are  widely 
prevalent  and  untold  millions  could  be  saved 
and  efficiency  Increased  to  a  high  degree.  Of 
course,  there  would  be  loud  yelps  and  snarls. 
but  that  is  always  true  when  powers  are 
curbed,  consolidations  made,  or  appropria- 
tions reduced  or  discontinued. 

•  In  my  opinion  if  you  exempt  one  cor- 
poration from  the  bill  you  will  have  manv 
more  requesting  like  treatment.  •  •  •  If 
you  grant  exemptions  you  will  destroy  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  bill  to  set  a  uniform 
pattern  of  control." 

12.  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  should 
be  amended  so  a.s 

(a)  To  make  it  fair  end  equitable  to  em- 
ployees, employers,  and  the  public. 

(b»  To  protect  the  right  to  work — the  right 
of  the  individual  dtleen  to  earn  his  living  at 
a  Job  of  his  own  choice,  without  being  forced 
by  the  Government,  or  any  Individual  or 
group,  against  his  will,  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
private  organization  In  order  to  secure  and 

hold  a  Job. 

(c)  To  outlaw  all  assessments,  voluntary  or 
otherwise.  Imposed  by  labor  unions  upon 
members  for  political  purposes. 

fd)  To  make  tmlawful  all  combinations  m 
restraint  of  trade,  whether  entered  Into  by 
employers  or  employees,  or  the  organizations 
of  either. 
13.  Legislation  providing  for  a  code  of  admin- 

istrative  procedure  for  the  Federal  execw 

live  departments  and  agencies 

We  favor  the  passage  of  legislation,  such  .is 
the  McCarran-Sumners  bill,  providing  for  a 


code  of  administrative  procedure  fcir  the  Fed- 
eral executive  departments  and  a(euclcs. 
Such  legislation  is  long  overdue. 

in.   CONCLUSIOM 

The  major  nations  of  the  world  have  been 
bled  white  by  6  years  of  the  most  devasutlng 
war  in  all  history.  To  repair  the  damage 
wrought  will  require  labor  to  ths  utmost  by 
the  people  of  all  these  countries.  Including 
our  own.  It  will  also  require  the  Investment 
of  large  amounts  of  capital,  the  savings  of 
the  people.  In  prodtjctive  enterprises.  In  no 
Other  way  can  the  needed  thlng$  be  p»oduced, 
the  wealth  of  the  nations  restored,  uid  their 
economic  collapse  averted. 

In  this  country,  success  in  this  strtiggle  de- 
pends in  large  part  upon  the  sound  settle- 
ment of  the  issues  which  a*e  have  discussed. 
Let,  therefore,  each  person  holding  public 
office  remember  that  he  Is  first  of  all  an 
American,  and  let  him,  dlsregnrding  partisan 
political  considerations,  honestly  and  coura- 
geously support  the  policies  and  measures 
which  he  knows  to  be  sound.  The  fat*  of 
135.000,000  people  Is  In  the  hands  of  you  to 
whom  this  appeal  is  addressed. 

On  February  4,  1940,  a  group  of  leaders  ot 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  kssued  a 
statement  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
which  are  as  applicable  today  as  they  were 
then: 

"As  labor  and  industry  survey  what  has 
happened  to  labor  and  Industry  in  those 
lands  where  all  powers  have  been  concentrat- 
ed in  the  central  authority,  they  fear  and 
oppose  the  steps  which  thus  far  have  been 
taken  here  to  enlarge  the  dominion  of  the 
Federal  Government  over  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  the  American  people. 

"It  Is  not  a  problem  for  labor  alone,  or  In- 
dustry and  agrlctilture  alone.  It  Is  a  problem 
which  must  be  solved  by  an  awrkeaed  clti- 
zerujhlp.  It  is  a  problem  to  be  discussed  at 
every  fireside,  to  be  dealt  with  by  every  pub- 
licist, to  be  prayerfully  considered  by  those 
Americans  who  this  year  will  bs  called  upon 
to  draft  the  platforms  of  both  political 
parties. 

"The  hotir  has  come  for  Americans  to  rec- 
ognize the  dangers  that  confront  them,  and 
to  Join  In  a  united  effort  to  halt  the  drift 
toward  national  insolvency  and  Industrial 
collapse,  and  to  extend  opportunity  for  the 
Americans  of  today  and  tomorrow." 

Accordingly,  we  mgst  earnestly  entreat  you, 
Mr.  President,  and  the  Members  cf  Congress 
to  s  op  the  trend  toward  national  socialism 
and  to  take  the  steps  that  are  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  our  American  form  of 
government  and  our  system  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

DeForest  W.  Abel,  Harald  L.  Amrheln, 
Theodore  H.  Belling,  Albro  N. 
Dana.  Rot)ert  B-  Dresser,  Hovey  T. 
Freeman,  Edward  B.  Hough,  Nor- 
man A.  IilacColl,  Norman  D.  Mac- 
Leod, Harry  R.  Milner.  Albert  E. 
Noelte,  George  R.  Bamsbottom, 
Harry  Sandager,  George  S.  Siukln- 
son.  Harold  W.  Tucker. 
PaovmiNci,  R.  I.,  Oc1ot.-r  18.  1945, 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  23,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times: 


AV?V.\T^:\  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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tatlon  break-down  and  tlie  shortcomings  of 
Allied  administration. 
Tuberculosis  has  Increased  dangerously  In 
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there  Is  no  real  bargaining.  There  can  be  no 
Justification  for  such  tactics  at  the  (>resent 
time  or  in  the  future.' 


rOUCT  IN  CtKNA 

On  the  bMla  of  first-hand  Investigation 
on  the  spot.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
GatM  sends  back  to  us  that  the  situation 
In  Cluna  in  more  serloua  and  the  dandier  of 
American  Invdlvement  more  acute  than  is 
ftnerally  reiUlzed  The  Chinese  civil  war. 
which  1>  rapidly  passing  from  a  war  of  words 
to  a  war  of  arms,  Is  lighting  new  fires  In 
the  East  which  could  set  all  Asia  aflame 
again.  It  was  A.sla  rather  than  Europe 
that  was  the  immediate  cause  of  America  s 
•ntry  into  the  war,  and  American  forces  are 
now  deployed  throughout  the  Orient  to  help 
liquidate  that  war,  a  fact  which  puts  them 
In  the  direct  path  of  any  new  conflagration. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  behooves  the 
American  Government  and  the  American 
people  to  be  very  clear  about  the  reasons 
which  brought  our  forces  to  the  Orient,  and 
about  the  policy  we  wish  to  pursue  there. 
The  temptation  la  great  to  avoid  possible 
danger  simply  by  withdrawing  all  Americans 
from  the  danger  zone,  and  old  isolationist 
voices  mingle  with  those  of  partisanship  to 
urge  such  a  step.  But  an  examination 
of  the  fundamental  causes,  principles,  and 
methods  of  our  policy  in  the  Far  East  reveals 
how  contrary  such  an  act  would  be  to  every- 
thing we  have  stood  and  fought  for,  and 
how  futile  and  how  dangerou.s  such  a  course 
might  be.  For  these  causes,  principles,  and 
methods  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1  The  Immediate  issue  over  which  the 
Dnlted  States  was  plunged  Into  war  was 
American  aid  to  China,  which  prevented 
Japan  from  conquering  that  great  and 
!r:r,Mi!y  nation.  America  aided  China  for 
three  reasons.  The  first  was  that  we  stand 
for  a  free  world  and  that  it  Is  part  of  our 
pel;-)-  •  aid  victims  of  aggression.  The  sec- 
ond A  1  .  that  we  were  specifically  pledged 
by  policy  to  defend  the  "open  door"  of 
China,  and  by  the  nine-power  treaty  to 
uphold  "the  sovereignty,  the  Independence, 
and  the  terrltorla!  and  admlnl.strative  In- 
rtt'n'v  f  Ciuii;»  •■  T!>>'  •;..:,;  and  most  fun- 
clarMPM.i]  reason,  it  c-van.^  from  the  e!e- 
!:»(■;. !al  instinct  of  -rfv:  - ;  :  t^servation,  was  the 
rf^aii.'.itlon  that  tlie  d-.nUnatlon  of  Asia  by 
J.i-  .i:.  would  represent  a  mortal  threat  to 
th-   s.^rurl-v   -f   'he   United   .S-..'.s 

2  A::\c:i>\i:.  .Uii  to  Chi:..;  '.v  i.s  .x-.-ided  to 
th'-  ■  .V  :iU'h.'r;ty  to  wh;.-:;  •  -^  ..'.  be  ex- 
tcrfif^d  the  Chlr.r.'ie  Na'i  :\.\.  ci  •.-rnmenl 
u:.tlt>r    (".'iM:;^    K.i:-    :..  k      which    all    Chines* 

::..7v       Tliis    trovprnment 

;';r:;-t:  ':,'•  u  lt      I:  is  now 

f    ::.►■    Uaited    Nations. 

a:.v       'l.-r    authority    in 

hee:.    tantamount   to   fo- 

:ij.i;:.^t    our    ally    and    a 

::  :-..  China's  Internal  af- 

.s  t::;'  reveallnK  sidelight 

■;..ti()n    that    .s,  n-.t-       f     'r.e    s '.me 

prrperlv    tio!;^..i;..,i.-ii    .•\:iier;can 

:..:i;.  L.  '.'a.>''.s  ms  'I.-.-  .>;::;itlmate 

'.     I    i;f  .".  -.i    CuUiiiry    now    cry 

to  the  legitimate 
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3  B<>:  :e  J  iim::  .'>ur:  tv.citvf;]  ;;  was  feared 
r;i..t  Ar.-.cnc.xi.  :  :<>■-.  u  .:a  ;...',e  to  fight  the 
J.ip.i:.t~e  i',cri--.s  (.;.;:. I  (-.t;;  ;i::cr  J.ipan  her- 
»■.'.  .'.;k:  :  een  conqueifU  !;.•■  J.iimnese  BUr- 
tti.il-  '  :  .'luivitelv  :r..;d'-  ':;.i:  ^"ii'ai  and  perll- 
>  ^is  v.-,-,  ■,.:.:  .■I-.-...:-,  i\  ,t  by  the  surrender 
'<■•!-' H  >;^iiOU  1'-,  .:]]  til.  f  wrrs  'J-p  J.ipanese 
n.'itrrs  In  Chi!:. I  Si.i.  t^  tM-c:,  :(]•■;  i^i!  to  sur- 
C\i..i:\i'  K. I,— .';.•<,  t,.,,. ether  with 
•  -I'l  i-iiU';;:;,' ■•  B.vMUse  of  the 
'  T'-^  •'  ^'i.:  i:.^'  K.  --^i.fic  has  been 
iM.iy.i.k;  .  I,;:  hi«  p.iit  or  the  sur- 
!t.s  Ai::\  A'.y.rr .:■.<] .  '.  ■  res  are  now 
■  '■'■  <i  •:.►;  H.  iiiry  a:o  not  there 
.'  r!.,i.pfi    i'liiiinunisis,  or  to  take 
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ernment.  t>ecause  any  other  course  would 
undermine  the  United  Nations.  In  this  con- 
nection we  miist  note  that  the  other  great 
Western  Power  in  Asia.  Soviet  Russia,  has 
pledged  itself  in  the  Russian -Chinese  treaty 
to  extend  moral  and  military  support  to  the 
National  Government  and  no  other. 

5.  The  National  Government  of  China  Is 
not  yet  as  democratic  as  we  should  like 
It  to  be.  but  it  offers  more  hope  for  liberty 
than  the  totalitarian  regime  of  the  Chinese 
Communists.  The  National  Government  is 
not  only  pledged  to  the  establishment  of 
democracy  after  a  long  period  of  tutelage; 
It  is  already  beginning  to  extend  democracy 
to  the  opposition.  The  Chinese  Communists 
liquidate  all  opposition. 

These  are  the  principles  and  the  practical 
considerations  which  have  shaped,  and 
should  continue  to  shape,  our  policies. 
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Detroit  and  t.he  Naiional  [Jebt 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON. GEORGE  A.  DONDERU 

.     .\::CHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VT;S 
Friday.  November  23.  1945 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  evi- 
dence bearing  upon  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  offer  for  the 
Record  a  statement  i.ssued  by  the  Michi- 
gan Survey  on  the  pro  rata  share  of  the 
national  debt  of  the  people  of  Detroit, 
Mich. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  their  share  of 
the  national  debt  is  now  115  percent  of 
the  total  assessed  valuation  of  all  of  their 
taxable  property  and  11  times  greater 
than  the  debt  owed  by  the  city  itself. 

What  applies  to  the  city  of  Detroit  no 
doubt  applies  also  with  equal  force  to  the 
entire  country.  In  the  face  of  that  fact 
Members  of  Congres.s  are  being  peti- 
tioned, lobbyists  come  to  Washington, 
and  demands  are  made  for  new  and  in- 
creasing Federal  appropriations  for 
every  conceivable  activity  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

The  statement  follows: 

Detroit  and  the  National  Debt 
to  comprehend  the   enormity   of  the  n.^- 

tional    debt.    it   is   compared    wpth    some 

municipal  costs 

Succinctly.  Detroit  citizens"  pro  rata  share 
of  the  national  debt  amounts  to  115  percent 
of  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  their  taxable 
property 

This  is  more  than  11  times  greater  than 
obligations  owed  by  the  city  itself. 

The  city's  public-school  system  could  oper- 
ate for  more  than  a  year  on  the  amount  rep- 
resented by  her  pro  rata  share  of  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt  alone. 

The  school  bonded  debt  could  be  paid  In 
full  in  less  than  I'j  years  If  a  sum  equal  to 
the  city's  annual  pro  rata  share  of  the  interest 
on  the  Federal  debt  were  used  for  that 
purpose. 

Detroit's  operations  require  about  25.000 
people.  Tlie  pro  rata  share  of  Federal  em- 
ployees is  48,000. 

The  city  of  Detroit  la  prohibited  by  statutes 
from  Incurring  debts  exceeding  9  percent  of 
lt«  total  oaseased  valuation  on  taxable  prop- 

true  counterpart  of  this  local  safeguard 
ex  ■!     m:    N   • !  inal  Government.    Control 
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cumstances, but  it  also  has  permitted  much 
Ul-advlsed  spending. 

The  facti  presented  constitute  a  most  seri- 
ous problem  for  every  citizen.  These  data 
necessarily  cannot  tell  the  whole  story  of 
actual  neeU  for  the  many  expenditures  that 
are  constantly  pushing  our  national  debt  up- 
ward. Regardless  of  purpose  or  need,  how- 
ever, this  steady  upward  trend  merit*  the 
serious  consideration  of  every  taxpayer.  The 
problem  o|  inefficient,  wasteful  spending  no 
longer  Is  g  matter  of  partisan  politics.  It 
must  be  ttte  object  of  closest  scrutiny  by  all 
citizens  interested  in  preserving  and  increas- 
ing the  financial  security  and  efficiency  of  our 
democracy, 

Detroit's  pro  rata  share  of  the  national  debt 
was  established  by  determining  the  national 
^er  capita  debt  and  multiplying  this  figure 
by  the  clt/s  population;.  The  pro  rata  Inter- 
est share  v^s  found  in  the  same  naanner. 

The  pro  rata  share  of  Federal  employees 
for  Detroit  was  established  according  to  the 
relationsht)  of  the  Federal  Government's  col- 
lection of  ^xes  from  MlclUgan  residents  to  its 
^  total  collections. 


UNRRA:  A  Duty  and  a  Bargain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.A.S.J.  CAKN   Han 

OF  Missotnii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  November  23,  1945 

Mr.  CAI-cNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  of 
November  18.  1945: 

UNRRA:    A  DtTTT  and  a  Bargain 

Six  and  a  half  weeks  have  gone  by  since 
President  Truman  called  on  Congress  for 
appropriation  of  the  last  $550,000,000  of  its 
Initial  pletlge  to  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehaljilitation  Administration. 

The  delay  of  even  a  few  weeks  would  be 
extremely  serious,  warned  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  L.  Clayton,  who  headed 
the  Unit€<}  States  delegation  to  the  UNRRA 
Conference  in  London  last  August  at  which 
next  year*  work  was  lined  out.  But  delay 
has  occurred,  and  the  appropriation  bill  has 
been  stuck  in  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  for  more  than  2  weeks,  with  the 
serious  results  which  Mr.  ClayMn  predicted. 
Those  resullts  are  becoming  graver  with  every 
passing  day. 

The  coneequences  of  Congress'  dawdling 
are  Ijecoraing  disastrous  not  only  to  the 
'shivering  tnd  hungry  peoples  of  Europe  and 
Asia  but  also  to  the  warm  and  well-fed 
people  of  the  United  States.  In  terms  of 
pure  self-interest,  the  Inexcusable  delays  In 
a  laggard  ^ongress  are  causing  us  to  lose  on 
three  counjts: 

First,  we  are  subjecting  ourselves  to  stead- 
ily mounting  hazards  of  a  world  epidemic 
such  as  tht  fearful  plague  of  Influenza  which 
swept  the  world  in  the  winter  of  191&-19. 
Hunger-weakened  peoples  of  Europe,  lacking 
coal  and  fcxxl  and  medicine,  Ill-clothed  and 
living  in  wlndowless  shells  of  hotises  In  freez- 
ing weather,  are  vulnerable  and  helplesa  to 
resist  the  spread  of  disease — in  BcrlUi.  In 
Arnhem,  1$  Sofia,  and  Vienna  and  Budapest, 
m  Poland  land  Yugoslavia,  Italy,  and  Greece 
and  Rum«|il«. 

DAiroE«  IN  apacAO  or  dxsxass 
Richard  L.  Stokes  dispatches  from  Berlin 
have  told  bow  the  people  of  that  ruined  cap- 
ital are  ravenoua  with  hunger,  reduced  to 
alftlng  atrtet  debrla  for  acorna  to  be  made 
Into  bread,  Though  rural  Germany  Is  rela- 
tively well  off.  famine  is  breaking  out  in  the 
Brltlah-ocoupled  Ruhr,  owing  to  a  transpor- 


tatlon  break-down  and  the  shortcomings  of 
Allied  administration. 

Tuberculosla  has  Increased  dangerously  In 
Italy,  and  10,000  a  month  are  dying  of  It  tn 
Poland:  350.000  CsechoslOTak  cblldren  are 
Infected  with  the  disease,  and  an  eqtial  num- 
ber are  suffering  from  other  diseases  Induced 
by  slow  starvation.  From  various  dlseaaes 
5.000  a  month  are  dying  In  Vienna,  and  the 
rate  is  expected  to  be  10.000  by  Christmas. 
Influenza  threatens  to  reach  epidemic  pro- 
portions. Spots  of  butxjnic  pla^rue  ^ave  ap- 
peared in  Europe.  In  Warsaw,  100.000  dis- 
integrating bcidles  feed  hordes  of  disease- 
spreading  rats. 

Leave  our  humanity  out  of  it  Our  self- 
preservation  depends  on  our  doing  some- 
thing about  it,  and  doing  plenty,  and  doing 
It  In  time. 

Second,  we  are  deferring  Indefinitely  the 
day  when  we  can  call  our  Job  in  the  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  Europe  done,  and  can 
pull  out.  Already  our  tardme^s  in  keeping 
our  pledged  word  has  required  UNRRA  to 
cancel  850.000.000  worth  of  rehnbilitatlon  sup- 
plies— and  vintil  those  supplies  and  much 
more  of  the  same  sort  flow  stoutly  and 
steadily,  the  stricken  countries  cannot  begin 
to  travel  the  long,  hard  road  back  to  self- 
reliance. 

Most  of  the  $550  OOO.COO  still  owing  by  the 
United  States  to  UNRRA  Is  needed  now  for 
supplies  to  be  sent  in  December  and  Janu- 
ary. Director  General  Lehman  has  said.  By 
February  UJ'JRRA  should  be  moving  supplies 
bought  out  of  a  second  $1,850,000,000  appro- 
priation by  the  United  States— which  Mr. 
Truman  also  has  asked  for.  but  which  Con- 
gress has  not  even  begun  to  discuss. 

SUPPLIES  CANNOT  BE  BOtlCHT 

Until  Congress  makes  this  second  needed 
grant  available.  UNRRA  cannot  purchase 
supplies  for  shipment  starting  in  February, 
the  critical  period  of  the  winter.  If  the  grant 
Is  too  long  delayed,  the  flow  of  goods  will  l>e 
Interrupted,  with  appalling  effects  on  those 
who  depend  on  this  help  for  bare  existence. 
Unless  It  Is  forthcomix^g.  UNRRA— the  only 
hop>e  of  millions  of  the  cold  and  starving  and 
111 — will  collapse,  for  the  United  States'  share 
Is  65  percent  of  the  total  expense  borne  by 
the  31  participating  nations. 

Third,  we  cannot  sensibly  expect  demo- 
cratic mind?  to  rise  from  unrelieved  misery 
and  unreconstructed  ruin.  Without  our 
relief  and  reconstruction  aid.  the  results  can 
be  only  bitterness,  cynicism,  a  hopeless  turn- 
ing to  any  authority  that  can  and  will  help. 
Orphan  children  In  Bosnia  living  on  a  piece 
of  bread  and  two  ounces  of  powdered  milk 
every  other  day — that  Is  not  r^  prelude  to 
democracy.  While  Americans  eat  3.800 
calories  a  day.  and  go  on  diets  erf  t.200  calories 
to  reduce  their  weight  2  or  3  po unds  a  Week, 
millions  of  Europeans  are  doorned^to  that 
gradual  wasting  away  month  after  month. 

WH.<T  TWO  LEADERS  SAID 

As  Franklin  Roosevelt  said  in  another  No- 
vember. 2  years  ago:  "It  would  be  supreme 
Irony  for  us  to  win  a  victory  uid  then  to 
inherit  world  chaos  simply  becfu.se  we  were 
unprepared  to  meet  what  we  know  we  shall 
have  to  meet.  We  know  the  common  wants, 
the  human  wants,  that  follow  hjeration." 

As  Foreign  Minister  Jan  Masarvk.  of  Osecb- 
oslovakia.  said  this  November:  The  next  6 
months  are  going  to  be  as  cntlcfl  as  the  next 
6  years. " 

Tliere  Is  no  time  for  congress  onal  leisure - 
llness.  Millions  will  die  this  winter  In  spite 
of  everything  wc  can  do.  Mtllicns  more  will 
die.  or  be  htunted  and  crippled  for  lile.  union 
we  do  all  we  can.  as  quickly  as  we  can.  We 
could  no  more  eeoepe  the  couicquences.  in 
terms  of  dUe«ae  and  bankruptc,  and  cltlcen 
aelfdom.  than  we  can  escape  tonorrow. 

■very  dollar  we  put  Into  UN.tRA  U  good. 
hard-boiled  buslneaa  for  our  Cfrtintry's  profit. 
CongresN  should  act  promptly  and  plenti- 
fully, tf  It  knows  a  bargain  when  It  sees  one, 
Without  first  having  to  gase  at  it  for  weeks. 
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Hun.  J:tHN  y\  lUMll 

OF    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Noi-eiriber  23,  1945 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public 
should  know  the  facts  which  the  UAW 
feel  justify  its  position  with  respect  to 
the  current  dispute  with  General  Motors. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Time.*: 

Text  or  UAW  Statement  in  Defense  cf 
Steixx 

DETRorr,  November  20. — Following  Is  the 
text  of  the  statement  issued  by  the  United 
Automobile  Workers.  CIO.  explaining  the  po- 
sition of  the  imlon  on  the  strike  called 
against  the  General  Motors  Corp.: 

'General  Motors'  reply  to  our  arbitration 
proposal  Is  a  stall,  pure  and  simple.  It  docs 
not  contain  even  a  hint  that  the  corporation 
accepts  the  principle  of  arbitration. 

'"The  corporation  management  has  heard 
from  Wall  Street  and  Wilmington.  Del.,  and 
has  made  Its  choice.  It  has  stated  its  de- 
cision. 

"We  have  had  07  days  of  stalling,  of  refusal 
of  this  corporation  to  meet  its  responsibili- 
ties to  its  workers  and  to  the  public. 

"The  workers  and  the  union  have  exhibited 
the  utmost  patience  in  the  face  of  the  most 
flagrant  provocation,  intimidation,  and  In- 
flammatory challenges  to  strike  ever  exhib- 
ited by  an  American  employer.  We  have 
exerted  every  effort  to  settle  this  issue  on 
the  basis  of  economic  facts,  rather  than  on 
the  basis  of  economic  power.  We  have  laid 
our  full  case  before  the  corporation  and  be- 
fore the  public  in  terms  of  facts  and  fig- 
ures, while  the  corporation  has  delayed, 
evaded  Issues  and  refused  to  make  available 
to  the  union  and  to  the  public  Information 
essential  to  the  settlement  of  this  dispute 
The  records  of  this  case  in  »he  Nation's  press 
show  that  this  is  true." 

MANAGEMENT  HAS  SETUSED  PUBLIC  NEGOTIATION 

"Even  behind  closed  doors  GM  has  refused 

to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 

"It  has  refused  conciliation. 

"Now.  by  its  stall,  it  has  In  effect  refused 
arbitration. 

"The  General  Motors  Corp.  knows  now. 
In  fact.  It  knew  last  night,  whether  It 
would  accept  our  proposal  to  arbitrate.  Ar- 
bitration is  not  an  economic  matter  that 
requires  extensive  research  and  study.  It  s 
a  simple  question  that  demands  only  a  sim- 
ple answer. 

"Management  either  believes  In  arbitra- 
tion, or  It  does  not.  It  Is  a  yes  or  no  pro- 
position. 

"Is  General  Motors  willing  to  lay  the  facts 
of  this  case  before  an  Impartial  board  and 
accept  that  boards  decision  on  the  basis  of 
the  facts?     Yes  or  no?" 

PXXSICENT   IS   QUOTED 

'For  3  weeks  C.  E.  Wilson  has  been  attend- 
ing the  Labor -MunageBMOt  Conference  In 
Washington.  On  the  flret  day  of  th«t  con- 
ference he  heard  the  President  of  the  United 
States  say: 

"  Management  too  often  has  looked  upon 
labor  relations  as  a  stepchild  of  lu  buslnets. 
to  be  disregarded  until  the  controversy  has 
reached  a  point  where  real  ooUective  bur- 
gaining  becomes  very  difBcult — If  not  almost 
Impossible 

**  'It  happens  all  too  frequently  that  In  the 
actual  prooeaa  of  collective  bargaining,  delay- 
ing tactics  are  practiced,  with  the  result  thul 


there  U  no  real  bargaining.  There  c«n  be  no 
Justification  for  such  tactics  at  the  preaent 
time  or  In  the  future." 

'Only  yesterday,  at  the  same  conference. 
WUson  listened  to  discussions  specifically  on 
the  question  of  voluntary  arbliratloti. 

"There  is  nothing  complicated  a»»out  his 
making  up  his  mind  as  to  whether  he  favors 
voluntary  prbltr.itlon  or  not.  His  mind  Is 
already  made  up.  If  It  Isn't,  then  he  is  cer- 
tainly derelict  in  his  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  the  Nation  as  president  of  the 
wealthiest,  most  powerful  corporatloii  in  the 
world. 

"If  he  needs  consultation  with  other  offi- 
cers of  the  General  Motors  Corp  .  he  has 
had  plenty  of  opportunity  fox  such  con- 
sultation. The  telephone  and  telegraph  of 
this  country  are  still  operating.  Tou  can 
even  reach  Wilmington.  Del.,  the  home  of  the 
du  Ponus.  through  such  ^;ans 

■'If  Wilson  and  the  corporation  agree  on 
the  principle  of  arbitration,  but  have  certain 
disagreements  with  the  details  of  our  pro- 
poeal.  they  should  have  submitted  a  eountfr- 
proposal  or  have  accepted  the  principle  of 
arbitration  and  arranged  an  Immediate  meet- 
ing with  the  union  to  work  out  an  af^-eement 
on  the  details." 

ALLEGES   UNCHANGEABLE   STAND 

"They  have  not  done  this  becattse  they 
know  now.  they  knew  last  night,  and  they 
knew  before  we  submitted  our  propoBal.  that 
they  would  never  agree  to  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion— that  they  don't  dare  submit  to  public 
and  impartial  scrutiny  the  economic  facts  In 
th  6  case. 

President  Truman  has  urged  voluntary 
arbitration. 

"Eric  Johnston,  president  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  urged  accept- 
ance of  voluntary  arbitration  before  the 
labor-management  conference  yesterday. 

"George  Romney.  manager  of  the  Automo- 
bl.e  Manufacturers'  Association,  reputedly 
spokesman  for  the  entire  nutomcti\Te  indtis- 
try.  including  GM.  said  yesterday  that  he 
favored  voluntary  arbitrftion 

"Yet.  General  Motors  asks  more  lime  with- 
out even  hinting  that  it  favors  the  principle 
of  arbitration. 

"In  the  light  of  all  these  facts,  delegates 
to  the  natioiial  UAW-CIO-General  Motors 
conference  have  unanimously  rejected  this 
last  attempt  by  the  corporation  to  stall  and 
delay  a  solution  to  this  problem — a  problem 
of  urgent  importance  to  Creneral  Motors  work- 
ers and  to  the  Nation. 

"Speaking  for  the  workers  in  more  than 
100  GM  bargaining  units  the  delegates  to  the 
General  Motois  conference,  having  seen  every 
effort  at  peaceful  settlement  blocked  by  the 
corporation,  have  today  voted  unahlracusly 
to  recommend  that  the  UAW-CIO  strike- 
strategy  committee  authorize  a  strike  in  all 
the  plants  of  the  General  Motors  Ccrp  under 
conuact  to  the  UAW-CIO" 

CHAXGXS  OF   DU   PONT  CONTROt 

"The  deliberate  provocation  and  capricious 
irresponsibility  of  the  small  (rroup  cf  indus- 
trial and  financial  bureaucrau  who  control 
General  Motors,  and  who  contemptuously  dis- 
regard the  Interest  of  workers,  consumers,  and 
stockholders  alike  have  left  lu  no  choice. 

"The  GM  front  for  the  great  du  Pont  In- 
dustrial empire  and  its  entire  economic  and 
political  allies  had  a  choice   between  stable 
industries  peace  and  unstable  industrial  dic- 
tatorship    Pence  could  ha\e  t*<  '-'i 
by  open  arbitration  cf  the  econ 
this  dispute,  along  lines  long   i 
practiced   by  thousands  of  rmpi    ; 
pointed  out  yesterday  in  addreanni 
peal  to  the  corporation.     Inetead,  u:..  :..l 
Motors  has  been  and  itlll  is  drivln|  straight 
toward  industrial  dlctfttorahip  by  n  manage- 
ment group  responsible  in  turn  to  the  du 
Pont  interesu,  who  hold  33  pereeM  of  GM 
etoek.                                             I 

"The  UAW-CIO  sincerely  regrets  Khe  neces- 
sity for  Uilu  tontticl. 
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"We  have  presented  our  case  to  the  public 
and  we  believe  that  never  l)efore  has  it  been 
so  clear  lu  the  minds  of  the  public  that  an 


to  a  proper  balance  between  wages  and  prices, 
did  the  President  mention  specific  policy 
relating  to  balance  In  this  Industry,  and  the 


building    tkelr    homes    veterans    should    be 
first. 
As   for   financing.   Mrs.   Luci   thinks   the 
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In  terms  of  power  It  Is  even  bl^e:  than  ba'l- 
ness  ever  was.  because  it  has  in  If^  hands  the 
ability  to  paralyse  whole  industrl*  s  at  a  time, 

nr  even   bU    Inriii.ctrv 


atpuTme  an  ancitnt  folly  •» 
Hardly  had  the  sound  of  President  Tru- 
man's voice  died  away  after  he  had  asked 


Yet  you  would  have  to  look  long  and  dili- 
gently through  the  alumni  lisu  of  North 
Carolina   State   College,   or   Clemson.    or   a 


.^%-.  n»i« 
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"We  h»ve  presented  our  case  to  the  public 
and  we  believe  that  never  before  has  It  been 
■o  clear  Jn  the  minds  of  the  public  that  an 
UTOgant  corpcratlon.  which  has  refused  to 
barfaln  collectively,  refused  public  negotia- 
tions, refused  CDncihatlon  and  has  now  re- 
fused «rbitraticn.  la  solely  and  exclusively 
responsible  (or  the  strike  which  la  about  to 
occur 

*  We  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  thank 
the  prert  and  radio  of  the  Nation  for  their 
full  and  accurate  presentation  of  the  un- 
ton't  case  to  date.  We  hope  their  Im- 
partiality and  accuracy  will  be  continued 
through  the  emotional  pressures  and  stresses 
of  a  strike  sltuatKn  that  General  Motors 
has  forced  upon  lu  employees  and  upon  the 
Nation. 

••We  are  confident  that  this  dispute  will 
ulttmateiy  be  settled  on  the  twsla  of  the  eco- 
Domic  facts,  inclucVng  the  arithmetic  which 
the  corix3ratlon  has  kept  locked  up  In  Its 
vaults,  tnacceaslble  to  the  negotiators,  to  the 
public,  and  even  to  the  corporation's  own 
s^kholders  For  nur  part  we  shall  make 
tvery  effort  to  settle  It  quickly. 

**We  take  this  occasion  to  restate  our  pro- 
posal: 

"We  demand  30-percent  Increase  In  wage 
rates  tomatntaln  take-home  pay  without  In- 
creasing prices.  If  the  corporation  can  show 
that  It  Is  impossible  to  pay  30  percent  higher 
wage  rates  without  Increasing  prices  and  at 
the  same  time  to  continue  to  pay  substan- 
tial profits  to  Its  siockholders,  we  will  scale 
down  cur  demnnds  to  the  point  the  arith- 
metic of  the  case  requires.  But  until  such 
proof  is  made,  we  will  not  reduce  our  de- 
mands by  one  red  cent. 

•That,  we'^ubmlt.  Is  a  firm,  fair  offer.  On 
tt  we  stand," 


S-th.Al  A')f,  i  t  tSe  Farmer? 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Friday.  Noivmber  23.  1945 

^•  (;A''nNGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lra\*'  to  txttnd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Nash. ille  Banner: 

WHAT     ABOITT     TH«     rARMKR* 

The  largest  single  Industry  In  the  United 
States — In  point  cf  those  working  at  It.  as 
those,  certainly,  depending  on  It — is  agri- 
culture. Its  ••tf.ke-home  pay"  Is  the  difference 
between  Its  co<^t  of  production  and  the  price 
received  for  Its  products  Here.  then.  Is  a 
basic  test  of  the  squeeze  between  wages  (In- 
creased) and  prices  (static).  What  is  the 
outlook,  as  officially  forecast? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Wednesday 
predicted  "a  decline  of  as  much  as  15  percent 
in  the  net  Income  of  farmers  In  1946  "  How's 
that  again?  We  thought  everybody  was  get- 
ting a  raise.  What  is  the  basis  for  evaluating 
the  need,  and  justice,  of  a  raise? 

Working?  Hours  worked?  Fidelity  to  the 
Job  In  the  face  of  an  overwhelming  war 
emergency? 

Well,  the  farmer  works;  none  harder.  He 
works,  not  by  a  40-hour  week  or  a  45-  or 
sa-hotir  w«ek:  but  around  the  week:  7 
days  per  week,  and  10  to  16  hours  per  day. 
Fidelity  to  the  Job?  Who  stayed  more  faith- 
fully on  the  Job  when  the  demand  was  for 
"  nd  more  prodvrction?  Without  stint. 
r  .:  iess  of  labor  shortage  or  machinery 
shortage  or  any  other  shortage. 

But  not  one  time  in  his  outline  of  policy 
to  govern  the  economic  order,  and  adjust  it 


to  a  proper  balance  between  wages  and  prices, 
did  the  President  mention  speciflc  policy 
relating  to  balance  in  this  Industry,  and  the 
only  major  "official'^  acknowledgement  of  an 
Impending  plight  for  the  farmer — most  def- 
nitely  caught  In  the  mlcjdle  of  a  pincers 
movement — is  the  Agriculture  Department's 
prophecy  that  next  year  he  wUl  make  15 
percent  less.  How  then.  Is  he  to  i>ay  higher 
wages  to  attract  enough  help  to  raise  the 
Nation's  food  supply? 

Is  there  any  good  reason  he  should  not  sit 
In  on  the  labo:*  management  conference?  His 
Is  "labor,'^  certainly.  His  is  "management," 
certainly.    His  an  Industry  millions  strong. 

What  about  the  farmer? 


ou-.riH  t'  r 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  J„LEROY  JOH^NlN 

Of    CALIFOaNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  23.  19il5 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  19,  1S45,  my  col- 
league. Mi's.  Luce,  of  Connecticut,  intro- 
duced H.  R.  474'2.  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose giving  of  more  liberal  provisions  for 
veterans  in  the  procurement  of  farms. 
The  bill  increases  the  amount  which  vet- 
erans may  borrow  from  $2,0D0  to  $5.0?0 
and  it  reduces  the  interest  rate  from  4 
percent  to  2  percent.  Also,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  veterans  shall  be  given  a  ve- 
hicle, through  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, in  obtaining  the  housing  priorities 
to  which  they  are  entitled  unde;r  present 
laws. 

With  the  provisions  and  purpose  of 
this  act  I  am  in  thorough  accord.  I  hope 
that  the  bill  may  become  law  soon. 
There  has  been  a  unanimously  favorable 
reaction  to  this  measure.  During  her 
career  in  Congress,  Mrs.  Luce  has  taken 
a  practical  and  aggressive  part  In  trying 
to  bring  justice  to  our  veter&ns,  who 
have  done  so  much  for  the  American 
people. 

As  an  example  of  the  reaction  to  this 
proposal,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial 
from  the  Bridgeport  Post,  which  is  as 
follows: 

HOUSING   FOR   VETERANS 

Once  again  the  representative  from  Fair- 
field County  is  attracting  Nation-wide  atten- 
tion by  her  intelligent  and  practical  help- 
fulness toward  returning  servicemtn.  Claee 
BooTHE  Luce  has  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  give  to  these  retuinlng  veterai^s  un- 
conditional priority  for  building  materials 
for  homes,  or  farms. 

Everybody  knows  the  acute  nature  of  the 
present  housing  shortage  and  everybody  rea- 
lizes that  It  falls  hardest  on  these  returning 
men  who  have  looked  forward  so  eagerly  to 
their  own  homecoming. 

What  is  their  reaction  to  find  themselves 
harried  from  pillar  to  post  with  no  shelter 
over  their  heads? 

And  what  is  n  practical  solution? 

Obviously  one  practical  solution  Is  Just 
what  Mrs.  LtJCE  has  outlined — that  in  the 
present  shortage  of  building  mai.erlals — a 
shortage  destined  to  continue  some  years 
In  the  opinion  of  experts — these  men  should 
be  given  prlorltes.  The  war  has  tiught  us 
the  meaning  of  priorities.    When  It  comes  to 


building  tkelr  homes  veterans  should  be 
Orst. 

As  for  Unanclng.  Mrs.  Luci  thinks  the 
present  arrangement  which  allows  a  veteran 
a  Govemmtnt  guaranteed  loan  of  $2,000  to 
build  a  home  is  Insufficient  and  should  be 
Increased  to  $5,000.  With  this  as  a  backlog, 
any  veteran  can  finance  the  building  of  a 
home.  Thf  repayment  of  the  money  on  a 
monthly  bajsls  will  amount  to  no  more  than 
rent  and  me  veteran  will  have  the  advantage 
of  buying  His  own  home  back  by  paying  rent 
lor  It. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  Is  a  loan. 
not  a  gift,  i  There  Isn't  any  charity  Involved 
in  It.  only  justice  to  the  men  who  sacrificed 
aU  their  intmedlate  happiness,  gave  years  of 
their  lives,  land  sustained  wounds  and  hard- 
ship to  sav4  the  rest  of  us. 

As  Mrs.  LJacK  says:  "If  we  can  afford  to  lend 
billions  to^relgn  governments,  we  can  afford 
to  lend  miiey  to  our  own  veterans," 

Right  1     , 


Conjress  Could  Go  Far  Toward  Solving 
Probiems   by   Making   Labor   Respon- 


sible 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'  or 

HON.  E.  c:gathings 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  23.  1945 

Mr.  GAtTHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ek^end  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  incliide  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Knoxi'ille  Journal  of  November  12, 
1945: 

CONCRES.S   cbuLD   CO   FAR  TOWARD   SOLVING   PROB- 
LEMS fer    MAKING   LABOB   RESPONSIBLE 

Membersj  of  Congress  are  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  clanlor  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other  tiiat  it  "do  something  about  labor." 

What  to  [do  about  it,  or  the  phrases  of  Its 
activities  tpat  recurrently  arouse  tjie  Ire  of 
our  citizenship,  Ls  a  question  tremendously 
complicatei  by  the  nature  of  politics  and  the 
Inescapably  fact  that  legislators  are  politi- 
cians, ', 

Memberaj  of  Congress  are  being  constantly 
pulled  at  and  prodded  by  extremists  on  the 
labor  question.  On  one  side  are  those  who 
are  definitely  and  clearly  antllabor;  people 
who  would]  if  they  could,  turn  back  the  labor 
picture  to  11890  On  the  other  side  are  ex- 
tremists M»ho  would  place  the  rest  of  the 
country  flrtnly  under  the  heel  of  a  labor  dic- 
tatorship, utilizing  such  extreme  measures 
as  the  so-c6lled  full  employment  bill  and  the 
$a3-per-w9ek  unemployment  bonus  as  steps 
in  that  dt-ectlon. 

Reali2in|  that  neither  of  these  groups  rep- 
resents a  Majority  of  sentiment,  one  element 
of  Congrea$  takes  no  steps  whatever  to'  bring 
about  a  correction  of  these  things  which  are 
wrong  wltli  the  Nation's  labor  set-up.  An- 
other element  undertakes  to  meet  the  Issue 
by  devising  complicated  systems  for  the  set- 
tlement of  labor  Ills  which  are  completely 
unworkable  and  frequently  threaten  to  do 
violence  |o  labor's  universally  admitted 
rights      •     •     • 

Yet  while  the  President  calls  labor  confer- 
ences, sucfc  as  the  one  now  In  progress  in 
Washington,  and  Congress  chews  Its  nails  in 
Indecision,,  labor  strife  continues  with  little 
abatement;  and  the  basic  causes  of  the  Na- 
tion's labor  troubles  remain  untouched. 

Our  math  trouble,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
here  on  several  occasions  previously,  is  the 
ancient  oae  of  power  without  responsibility. 
Labor  Is  n$w  big  business  In  terms  of  money. 
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In  terms  of  power  It  is  even  bi^e:  than  ba'l- 
ness  ever  was.  because  It  has  In  its  hands  the 
ability  to  paralyse  whole  industrits  at  a  time, 
or  even  all  industry. 

Yet  labor  operates,  by  compirlson  with 
other  big  business,  completely  outside  the 
law.  It  pays  no  taxes;  it  cannot  be  held 
liable  for  damages:  It  Is  accoun  able  to  no 
government  for  its  actions,  anc  yet  every 
resource  of  the  Government  is  at  ts  disposal. 
Furthermore,  It  controls  the  economic  des- 
tiny of  millions  of  United  Statre  citizens, 
levies  head  taxes  on  them,  and  yet  in  many 
cases  deprives  the  Individual  member  of  any 
appreciable  voice  In  the  mass  action  to  which 
he  is  committed. 

We  submit  that  here  Is  the  place  for  sensi- 
ble and  fair-minded  action;  that  In  remedy- 
ing the  obvious  injustices  that  grow  out  of 
the  facts  enumerated  above  there  a  a  fruitful 
field  for  congressional  activity. 

We  speak  not  In  behalf  of  the  extremists 
who  would  disarm  labor  and  not  la  behalf  of 
the  equally  dangerous  extremists  who  would 
place  the  heel  of  labor  on  the  whcle  Nation's 
neck  but  In  the  name  of  that  grci  t  majority 
cf  Americans  who  are  neither  prolabor  nor 
antllabor.  but  who  want  labor  to  g:t  and  give 
a  fair  deal. 

Let  labor  be  given  a  responsibility  under 
the  law  Identical  with  all  othe^  business 
enterprises — perhaps  by  incorporation. 

Let  It  be  made  responsible  financially  for 
its  contracts  and  subject  to  damages  in  the 
courts,  as  any  other  business  U,  for  failure 
to  perform  them. 

Let  it  pay  taxes  to  the  Governmc  nt.  Just  as 
any  other  business  does,  and  In  conformity 
with  its  ability  to  pay. 

Let  it  make  an  accounting  of  t.s  Income 
and  expenditures  to  the  Government,  and 
make  these  figures  available  also  to  union 
members  (some  unions  already  submit  de- 
tailed  financial   reports  to   their   members). 

Finally,  let  Congress  devise  some  method 
under  which  the  constitutional  rights  of 
union  members  cannot  be  violatec  by  forced 
membership  or  coercive  action  by  a  majority 
of  members  against  a  minority. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  antlhibor  about 
such  a  program  as  this  and  we  are  confident 
that  it  would  find  wide  support  among  mil- 
lions of  union  members  themselves — If  they 
dared  to  express  their  views. 

With  such  legislation  on  the  books,  a 
sound  basis  would  be  established  for  union 
responsibility  coramenstirate  with  union 
power.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  Nation  s 
labor  troubles  of  the  kind  that  now  spring 
from  union  Irresponsibility  would  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Strikes  and  work  stoppages  springing  from 
the  growing  yen  of  labor  politician  s  for  per- 
sonal power  would  be  reduced  to  a  mlnlmtun. 
Labor  would,  we  are  convinced.  se:tle  down 
to  the  role  of  being  substantial,  rf-sponsible 
business  and  abandon  permanently  Its  pres- 
ent one  of  being  the  naughty  b<jy  lu  the 
Nation's  economic  school 
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HUN.UVLRTONBR..K  KS 

OF   L0t*TSIAN« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  23,  1945 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaktr,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Charlotte  Observer  of  No^  ember  3, 
1945; 


MPkATTNC  AN  ANCirjrr  rOLtT' 

Hardly  had  the  sound  of  President  Tru- 
man's voice  died  away  after  he  had  asked 
Congress  to  effectuate  General  Marshall  s 
sane  and  pertinent  recommendation  for  uni- 
versal military  training  before  the  pacifists 
began  crying  aloud  their  arguments  againi^t 
any  kind  of  military  protection  for  this 
country. 

If  this  outcry  came  mainly  from  a  few 
politicians  with  their  eyes  on  the  next  elec- 
tion. It  could  be  dismissed  as  merely  politic?, 
Btit  the  chief  opposition  Is  coming  from 
educators  and  ministers  who  ought  to  know 
better:  Educators  who  have  seen  their  cam- 
puses almost  depopu'ated  of  male  students 
r.nd  their  physical  equipment  converted  Into 
military  laborntorles:  and  ministers  who  have 
had  to  console  hundreds  of  bereaved  families 
and  have  watched  their  young  people's  or- 
ganisations t>ecome  almost  excltislvely  femi- 
nine. 

If  the  catastrophic  events  of  the  last  decade 
have  not  taught  these  pacifists  the  plain 
truth  oX  General  Marshall's  observation  that 
a  display  of  weakness  has  never  yet  kept 
this  Nation  or  any  nation  out  uf  war.  they 
are  certainly  Incapable  of  learning. 

The  person  who  never  learns  anything  by 
experience  Is  the  worst  poaslble  advl&ur  on 
matters  of  public  safety, 

Afver.the  First  World  War  we  tried  the 
paclflLst  plan  of  making  an  open  exhibition 
of  our  weakness  in  the  naive  hope  that  this 
display  of  helplessness  would  persuaoe 
avaricious  and  predatory  neighbors  to  let  u.s 
alone. 

We  sank  the  best  of  our  naval  vessels,  dis- 
banded the  greater  part  o<  our  Army,  let  our 
air  force  go  to  pot.  made  no  effort  to  keep  up 
With  technological  advances  in  warfare,  and 
reduced  our  Military  Establishment  to  a 
ridiculous  little  constabulary  drilling  In  out- 
moded tactics  with  antiquated  and  rxisty 
equipment. 

This,  we  Innocently  thought,  would  con- 
vince the  world  that  we  had  no  aggressive 
Intentions. 

It  did,  and  what  did  it  get  us? 
It  got  us  the  most  agonizing  war  in  human 
history. 

It  prolonged  that  war  for  terrible,  unneces- 
sary years  while  we  retreated  across  a  half 
a  world  of  land  and  ocean,  trading  spnce 
for  time  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the 
pacifist  doctrine;  and  before  it  was  over  we 
gave  up  270.000  of  our  sons  as  living  sacrifices 
to  the  folly  of  disarmament  In  an  armed 
world. 

And  now.  these  pacifists  would  have  xis  do 
It  all  over  again. 

And  what  arguments  do  they  offer  In  sup- 
port of  this  counsel  of  folly? 

Only  these:  That  universal  training  Is 
against  our  democratic  uadillons.  that  It  will 
Interfere  with  the  education  of  the  younn 
men.  and  that  It  will  creau  a  spirit  ot  mili- 
tarism among  our  youth. 

As  to  the  first,  democracy  means  nothing  if 
not  that  each  person  should  do  his  part. 
Nothing  could  be  more  democratic  than  a 
requirement  that  all  young  men.  wlthcut 
favoritism,  take  their  regular  turn  at  train- 
ing. 

The  expressed  attitude  of  many  Members 
of  Confress  is  that  some  provision  will  be 
■  made  for  the  boys  to  keep  on  with  their  edu- 
cation while  they  are  In  training. 

And.  as  to  the  third  objection,  thst  the 
training  will  create  a  spirit  of  militarism 
among  our  youth,  if  the  educators  who  per- 
sist In  mouthing  this  absurdity  will  only 
open  their  eyes,  they  will  see  their  argumem 
discredited  within  their  own  profession. 

Land -grant  colleges  Ih  every  State  Id  this 
Union  have,  for  nearly  50  years,  required 
military  training  of  their  students.  If  such 
training  were  ever  going  to  create  the  mili- 
taristic spirit  among  our  young  men,  cer- 
tainly a  half  a  century  has  been  plenty  of 
time  to  engender  It. 


Yet  you  would  have  to  look  lon^  hud  dili- 
gently through  the  alumni  lists  of  North 
Carolina  State  College,  or  Clemson,  or  a 
hundred  other  reputable  schools,  both  public 
and  private.  In  which  military  tr.ilnlng  is  a 
regular  part  of  the  curriculum,  before  you 
could  find  a  single  militarist  who  got  that 
way  by  wearing  a  cadet  uniform. 

Mere  technical  study  of  military  science 
never  made  a  militarist  of  :  v       Mili- 

tarism 16  a  thing  of  the  spi."-,*  .  •  of  the 

mind.  It  Is  generated  by  indwtrinatloii 
begun  In  kindergarten  and  continued  re- 
lentlessly throughout  the  educatl\»  period 
of  youth. 

A  young  man  who  gets  his  first  contact 
with  military  training  alter  these  lmpre^- 
slonable  years  are  pant  and  he  has  begun 
to  use  his  own  mind  is  very  poor  mateiiiU 
for  militarism. 


Viewi  of  the  PropeUer  Club  <  f  tVe 
United  States 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVH 

Friday.  Nofi^mber  23.  194$ 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Recohd.  I  wish  to  Include 
several  resoluMons  adopts  by  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  St.ntes,  sponsor 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  Con- 
ference, nineteenth  annual  meeting,  in 
New  York  City.  October  19.  1945.  I  have 
carefully  read  each  of  the  resolutions 
and  agree  with  each  of  them  whole- 
heartedly: 

Aim  THAN  SPORT  ATION  POLXCT 

The  war  has  brought  great  improvement 
In  airplane  service  facilities  and  equipment 
throughout  the  world  and  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  commercial  air  power  to  national 
defense  and  the  establishment  of  a  compre- 
hensive overseas  transport  seivice  lu  the 
postwar  period. 

It  is  In  the  public  Interest  that  American 
steamship  lines  participate  In  the  develop- 
ment of  transoceanic  air  service  to  the  end 
that  an  efficient  and  adequate  American 
transport  service  be  establuthed  and  main- 
tained under  competitive  conditions 

Steamship  lines  have  long  engaged  in 
transportation  of  passengers,  mails,  and  cargo 
by  water  and  have  contributed  to  ttie  devel- 
opment of  International  trade  and  estab- 
lished the  organi£aUot)S  and  relationships 
essential  to  efficient  overseas  air  service. 

A  complete  coordinated  Ma-air  service 
under  a  single  management  affords  the  ship- 
per and  the  traveler  the  most  eflkckent,  ade- 
quate, and  up-to-date  facilities  In  transpor- 
tation, and  is  demanded  by  the  public  and 
affects  Uie  public  mterest. 

Foreign  countries,  particularly  England. 
France,  and  Holland  have  long  been  active 
in  the  field  of  air  transportation  through  the 
facilities  of  the  steamship  companlas  of  their 
respective  countries,  and  these  and  other 
foreign  countries  propose  to  press  the  devel- 
opment of  overseas  transportation  service  lu 
this  manner  In  the  postwar  period.  It  i.s 
cssenUal  to  protect  the  American  merchant 
marine  from  the  threat  of  foreign  competi- 
tion that  It  likewise  t>e  permitted  and  en- 
couraged to  engage  in  transoceanic  sir 
transport  service  to  the  end  that  it  will  be 
enabled  to  meet  the  nevitable  cc«npeUtlon 
of  foreign  steamship  lines. 

The  PropeUer  Club  of  the  Unified  States 
urges: 
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1.  That  atebcubip  companies  are  entitled 
to  certlftcates  of  convenience  and  necessity, 
without  diacrlmlnatlon.  upon  e  proper  show- 
ing before  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Baard  that 
th'  ^ed  air  service  Is  required  by  public 
Ci  .  .ce  and  necessity  and  the  applicant 
•t«atn«lup  coDipany  U  fit.  willing,  and  able 
to  perform  the  aervice  properly. 

2.  That  11  U  vitally  essential  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  sound  and  adequate  American  mer- 
cliant  marine  that  the  right  of  American 
steamship  companies  to  engage  In  air  trans- 
port, as  an  auxiliary  and  supplemental  serv- 
ice to  their  service  )ns.  should  be  fully 
recognized  and  t  d  at  the  earliest 
poselble  date.^ 

The  secretary  Is  directed  to  send  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  all  Cabinet  officers,  to  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission,  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  to  all  Members  of  Congress, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  boards  of  trade 
In  the  United  States. 

H    J    Harding. 
National  Secretary,  the  Propeller 

Club  o/  the  United  States. 


SHIPBtriLDINC 

The  experience  of  two  World  Wars  has 
shown  that  the  shipbuilding  and  ship-repair- 
Ing  industry  is  vital  to  national  security:  and 
the  existence  of  a  shlpbuUdlrg  and  ship-re- 
pairing Industry  in  time  of  war  requires  the 
effective  continuous  operation  of  the  indus- 
try In  lime  of  peace. 

The  continuous  employment  of  a  substan- 
tial stafT  of  technical  employees  and  a  nu- 
cleus of  mechanical  employees  at  all  times  Is 
essential  to  the  national  defense  and  the 
existence  of  the  industry. 

The  Propeller  Cub  of  the  United  States 
urges  the  continuance  of  a  long-range  annual 
building  program  of  merchant  ships  such  as 
that  provided  for  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1938,  together  with  a  naval  replace- 
ment program  and  the  building  of  experi- 
mental new  types  of  ships,  sufficient  to  keep 
our  Navy  and  merchant  marine  up  to  date, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  shipbuilding 
Industry. 

The  secretary  Is  hereby  instructed  to  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  The  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission, the  House  Committee  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce 

H.  J.  Harding. 
National     Sterctary.     the     Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States. 

NONDtSCKIMINATlON   AGAINST  AMERICAN  VESSELS 

The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
commends  such  eflTorts  of  the  United  States 
as  hrtve  been  made  to  accomplish  the  elimi- 
natlcn  of  blocked  currency  restrictions.  Em- 
pire preferences,  tax  discriminations,  and 
other  discriminatory  practices  which  militate 
•gainst  the  best  Interests  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  the  American  pro- 
ducer, as  one  of  the  conditions  to  the  grant- 
ing of  foreign  loans. 

The  convention  cf  the  Propjeller  Club  of  the 
United  States  urges  that  the  United  States 
exert  even  greater  Influence  to  bring  about  a 
return  throughout  the  world  to  sound  prin- 
ciples of  nondiscriminatory,  multilateral 
trade  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  United  Nations 
agreements.  Loans  or  credits  should  not  be 
made  by  the  United  States  or  agencies  thereof 
to  foreign  governmenu  which  persist  In  dis- 
criminations, direct  or  Indirect,  against 
Amercan  foreign  trade  or  American  shipping. 

The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
recommends  that  Joint  Resolution  No.  17, 
dated  March  26,  1934   i48  U.  S.  Stats.  600), 


which,  in  eflect.  provides  that  all  products 
purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  loans  from 
the  United  States  be  carried  exclussively  in 
American  bottoms,  be  not  repealed  unless  and 
until  the  United  States  has  been  concretely 
assured  that  such  discriminatory  practices 
win  be  eliminated  and  unless  provision  is 
made  for  the  carriage  in  American  bottoms  of 
a  reasonable  portion  of  cargoes  financed  with 
American  loan.-j. 

The  Secretary  is  Instructed  to  send  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  tlie 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Director  of  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion,  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ccmmlt- 
tee  on  Commerce,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.  J.  Harding. 
Sational    Secretary,    the    Piopeller 
Club  of  the  United  States. 
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MARITIME  RESEARCH 

The  United  States  of  America  possesses  the 
greatest  collection  of  research  facilities  of  all 
types  In  the  world,  and  there  are  many  out- 
standing example.s  of  leadership  of  our  coun- 
try's industries  in  competition  with  corre- 
sponding industries  in  foreign  countries  di;e 
to  the  extensive  use  of  research. 

The  American  merchant  marine  has  al- 
ready achieved  world  leadership  by  the  use 
of  the  products  of  the  country's  research 
laboratories. 

The  Propeller  Club  of  the  Unlt'Jd  States 
recommends  that  the  laws  and  regulations 
pertinent  to  the  operation  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  be  formulated  or  modified 
In  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  the  vessel 
operator  to  employ  our  national  heritage  of 
Inventive  genius,  natural  resources,  and 
enormous  research  facilities  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent. 

The  secretary  is  Instructed  to  send  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  United  States  Coa;5t  Guard. 
H.  J.  Harding. 
National  Secretary,  the  Propeller 

Club  of  the  United  States. 


FIRE  PROTECTICN 

The  Propeller  Club  of  the  United  States 
urges  that  the  Coast  Guard  Fire  Fleming 
Service  be  extended  and  made  permanent. 
and  further  urges  upon  Congress  that  it 
adopt  any  appropriate  acts  or  other  legisla- 
tion which  may  be  necessary  to  that  end. 

The  secretary  is  Instructed  to  send  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  of  the  House,  and  the 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

H.  J.  H.\RDINC. 

National  Secretary,  the  Propeller 

Club  of  the  United  States. 

EXEMPTION     or    THE     UNnXD     ST.\TES     MARITIME 
COMMISSION         rr.OM         REORGA.NLiATION         OF 

AGENCIES 

There  has  been  passed  by  the  House  and 
will  probably  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate, 
legislation  (H.  R.  4129)  providing  for  reor- 
ganizing agencies  of  the  Government,  from 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  other  agencies  have  been  exempted,  but 
from  which  has  not  been  exempted  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission.  T::xe  Senate 
bill  is  S.  1120. 

The  magnitude  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  and  its  Importance  to  the  national 
defense  as  well  as  the  country's  commerce 
are  too  great  to  be  entrusted  to  any  gov- 
ernmental def>artment  other  than  an  Inde- 
pendent establishment.  Continuity  of  pol- 
icy, administratli  :!    rr.i  personnel  Is  essen- 
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'  ITie  lack  of  such  continuity  is 
criticized  ^  the  recently  Issued  Harvard  re- 
port. 

eflort  of  the  United  States  in  the 
present  cettury  to  revive  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  was  the  creation  of  the  United 
States  Sh^jplng  Board  under  the  Shipping 
This  Board  functioned  through 
World  Wai  I  and  until  1933,  when,  under 
legislation  similar  to  that  contamplated  In 
H.  R.  4129,  the  Board  was  abolished  and  its 
functions  .were  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cfcmmerce.  The  result  was  so  dis- 
astrous thftt  the  Congress,  in  the  Merchant 
of  1936.  recreated  an  independent 
nt.  the  United  States  Maritime 
,  to  perform  the  functions  which 
to  1933  were  exercised  by  the 
United  States  Shipolng  Board. 

The  progress  made  by  the  entire  maritime 
industry  under  the  1936  act  and  under  the 
direction  if  an  Independent  Maritime  Com- 
mission in  [the  prewar  years  cannot  be  denied. 
The  outst^din^  record  of  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission dilring  World  War  U  In  the  construc- 
tion of  shits,  their  operation,  and  the  admin- 
the  laws  affecting  shipping  Is  such 
than  Justify  Its  continued  Inde- 
istence.  The  need  for  the  Marl- 
ission  a."^  an  Independent  estab- 
lishment Jn  postwar  International  relations 
is  of  utmcfs":  importance  to  the  maritime  in- 
dustry an4   the  Nation's  welfare. 

Therefore,  the  Propeller  Club  of  the  United 
States  str<^ngly  recommends  that  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  be  excluded 
from  the  Government  agencies  whose  reor- 
ganizationj  is  covered  in  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. ! 

The  secfetary  is  instructed  to  send  copies 
of  this  r«^olutton  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Majitime  Commission,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureac  of  the  Budget,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

r  H.  J.  Harding. 

National    Secretary,    the    Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States. 

ST.  liAWRENCE  RIVER  CANAL  PROJECT 

The  Pro(>eller  Club  of  the  United  States  ex- 
presses its  disapproval  of  the  Barkiey  Senate 
Joint  Res<|lution  104.  which  has  fur  Its  pur- 
pot  the  Ratification  of  an  agreement  dated 
March  19J  1941,  with  Canada  for  the  con- 
struction jbf  dams  and  power  works,  and  a 
27-foot  caial  in  the  International  rapids  sec- 
tion of  thjp  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  hereby 
voices  Its  (^position  to  this  bill  and  any  other 
bill  whlca  may  be  Introduced  In  Congress 
having  a  Amllar  purpose.  Furthermore,  any 
effort  to  obtain  authorization  of  this  project 
shall  "-equlre  ratification  of  a  treaty  and  shall 
not  be  accomplished  by  approval  of  an  agree- 
ment.        I 

The  Sec  etary  Is  hereby  Instructed  to  send 
copies  of  1  his  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  Unlte<l  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Slata 
.  .       ..  |i4en,ijprs  of  Congress. 

H  J.  Harding. 
Nat  onal     Secretary,     the     Propeller 
C  ub  of  the  United  States. 


Demobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces 


and  to  all 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLE^  P   R  ^  FT  n\ 

or  NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  23,  1945 

Mr.   ROBERTSON   of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  mail  which  comes  to 
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my  desk  from  men  still  in  the  armed 
forces  is  a  sample  of  the  mail  that  reaches 
the  desks  of  other  Members  of  Congress, 
then  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
this  Congress  should  take  some  definite 
and  immediate  action  in  behalf  of  these 
men  and  pass  legislation  to  return  them 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

I  should  like  to  be  among  the  number 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  feel  that 
matters  of  this  kind  should  be  def  It  with 
with  justice  and  with  an  undei-standing 
of  the  wishes  of  the  people  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  officers  of  the  armed  forces 
and  the  United  States  Government.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  a  veritable  revo- 
lution going  on.  and  until  a  tangible  un- 
derstandable method  has  been  adopted 
that  will  return  these  men  more  -apidly. 
letters  of  this  type  will  continue  vo  come 
to  the  desk  of  every  Member  of  Congress. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include  a 
letter  from  an  officer  expressing  his  views 
on  this  important  question : 

November  12.  1945. 

Representative  Robertson:  I,  being  a  native 
North  Dakotan  and  a  member  of  tl:e  armed 
forces  for  over  3  years  on  active  duty,  would 
like  to  tak^  this  privilege  of  wri  n^  to  you 
on  the  unfairness  of  the  demobilization  pro- 
gram. 

Men  with  a  long  time  of  service  are  still 
In  the  Army  and  men  with  as  little  as  16  to 
18  months  of  service  are  already  out  and  in 
the  civilian  Jobs.  The  reason  being  the  un- 
fairness of  the  FKDlnt  system.  Men  that 
actually  had  engagements  with  the  enemy 
should  have  gotten  some  preference  by  the 
awards  of  the  battle  stars.  But  men  with 
no  contact,  such  as  service  troops  and  other 
headquarters  troops  should  not  have  re- 
ceived them.  Many  were  awarded  them  and 
the  additional  20  or  25  points  makes  a  great 
difference  on  their  points.  A  lot  of  these  men 
are  home  and  have  had  less  than  2  years  of 
service. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  men  that  was 
stuck  In  the  States  for  a  little  les.H  than  3 
years  In  a  training  center  and  sent  overseas 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  Twice  pre  'lously  I 
had  asked  for  overseas  duty  but  was  told  they 
needed  me  at  the  center.  It  was  nut  of  our 
own  choosing  we  stayed  where  we  d  d.  I  see 
no  reason  why  men  that  were  held  In  thase 
places  for  that  purpose  should  serve  from  3 
to  5  years  and  men  with  much  le^s  service 
are  already  out.  We  have  one  officer  who  hap- 
pened to  be  With  me  most  of  my  Arny  career 
who  has  been  in  a  little  less  than  5  years  and 
has  a  total  of  65  points,  and  that  Includes 
one  child.  Yet  the  man  Is  still  not  eligible  tq 
return  under  the  point  system.  Furthermore 
a  circular  Just  came  out  to  segregate  all  offi- 
cers' papers  with  less  than  50  points  for 
ftirlher  assignments.  I  have  been  m  over  3 
yttn  and  have  a  child  and  only  have  a  point 
score  of  46.  I  ask.  Is  It  fair  to  let  men  cut 
with  less  than  2  years'  service  and  the  men 
that  were  first  In  are  still  in?  Men  with  the 
longest  service  are  the  last  ones  oi  t. 

I  read  some  of  the  protests  that  you  got 
from  the  people  In  the  States  as  to  'he  year's 
conscription  of  the  younger  men.  Is  It  ask- 
ing too  much  for  them  to  give  1  year  to 
relieve  men  who  have  been  in  fir  years? 
We  had  no  choice  or  time  limit  that  it  would 
take  us  this  long  to  win  the  war.  Our  time 
was  indefinite.  I  have  a  wife  and  child  Just 
as  dear  t-^  me  as  any  son  is  to  hLs  mother. 
Yet  some  of  them  think  it  is  asking  too  much 
for  her  son  to  put  in  a  year  to  rel  eve  some 
other  man  that  put  in  over  two. 

Men  in  this  area  have  developed  a  slogan, 
**No  boats — no  votes."  and  all  are  very  seri- 
ous about  the  matter.  Redeployment  here 
could  be  speeded  up  considerably  Lf  some  of 
this  brass  of  majors  and  above  who  were 
bellhops    and    wheelbarrow    pushers    before 
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they  came  in  were  relieved.  It  Is  to  their 
advantage  because  as  long  as  they  have  troops 
they  have  a  Job.  and  they  make  more  money 
now  than  they  ever  made  before.  There- 
fore they  hold  troops  as  long  as  possible. 

I  am  asking  something  be  done  for  the 
men  and  officers  who  find  themselves  in  the 
same  predicament.  Men  with  over  2  years' 
service  and  low  points  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

Sincerely  yoi  •  = 


ImproTement  of  Big  San^y  River  and 
Tug  and  Levisa  Forks,  Ky.,  W.  Va., 
and  Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  *^PFrw  J  MAY 

or    KE.MLi.KY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  23.  1945 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  statement  made  by 
me  before  the  Board  of  Review  of  the 
War  Department : 

statement  OF  HON.  ANDRTW  JACKSON  MAT. 
MZMEER  or  THE  ITNTTED  STATES  HOUSE  OF 
REI»RESENTATrVES  FROM  THE  SEVENTH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  or  THE  STATE  OF  KEN- 
TUCKY 

Congressman  Mat  Mr.  Chairman,  gentle- 
men of  the  Board  of  Review,  it  may  have  been 
rumored  around  here  that  I  was  interested  in 
this  project  and,  if  it  has  been.  I  want  to 
enthusiastically  confirm  that  rumor  and  say 
that  it  is  a  reality. 

I  think  I  have  more  reasons  for  sponsor- 
ing this  program  and  prosecuting  the  hear- 
ing and  the  development  of  It  than  probably 
any  other  man  who  has  appeared  here  as  a 
witness  either  for  or  against  It. 

I  don't  know  whether  the  press  boys  pres- 
ent will  record  It  or  not.  but  I  am  past  70 
years  of  age  and  I  have  spent  all  of  those 
years,  except  wliat  time  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress. In  the  Big  Sandy  River  Valley.  I  am 
mighty  proud  of  It;  that  Is,  the  part  of  my 
life  I  spent  in  the  Big  Sandy  Valley.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  have  reason  to  l>e  proud 
of  what  I  have  done  since  I  have  t>een  here. 
That  Is  a  matter  for  the  people  to  determine. 

I  want  to  qualify  myself  as  a  witness.  If  I 
can.  in  addition  to  expressing  my  age,  by 
telling  you  of  my  expe^ences: 

I  would  hate  to  hazard  a  guess  of  how 
many  times  I  have  met  Uncle  Tom  Vaughn, 
the  captain  who  has  testified  here  on  the 
Big  Sandy  River  and,  practically  every  time 
I  met  him  I  was  riding  a  rait  of  logs  and  he 
was  steaming  up  this  great  river,  p>artlcu- 
larly  fast.  It  always  appeared,  in  order  to 
make  the  waves  that  much  higher.  Often  I 
passed  him  on  another  steamboat,  and  I 
never  had  a  collision  of  those  boats  at  either 
one  of  those  short  curves  you  have  heard 
talked  about,  and  I  have  been  right  on  them, 
two  steamers  passing  each  other. 

After  I  was  a  practicing  lawyer  for  15  years, 
and  I  have  been  at  it  46  years.  I  happened 
to  be  a  logger  also  and  I  have  piloted,  and  I 
was  pilot,  because  that  is  the  steersman  on 
the  rear  end  of  the  raft,  on  more  than  100 
rafts  from  Beaver  Creek  at  Allen.  Ky..  to 
Catlettsburg.  and  I  beached  them  and  tied 
them  up  and  sold  them.  I  did  that  for  years. 
I  have  been  caught  out  In  the  night  on  fleets 
of  timber  in  the  Big  Sandy  River  and  I  even 
hired  a  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  towboat 
to  tow  me  out. 

But  I  think  I  ought  to  give  this  review 
board  just  a  few  facts  about  towing  freights 


up  and  down  the  Big  Sandy  River  whUe  I 
am  on  my  feet. 

I  have  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Big  Sandy 
at  Prestonburg  and  seen  towboats  owned  by 
the  Chesajjeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co  and  oper- 
ated by  It  all  through  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1903  and  1904.  towing  four  large  barges 
up  the  Big  Sandy  River  loaded  with  barrels 
of  cement  to  build  the  bridges  and  the  piers 
at  the  moutn  of  all  of  the  creeks,  over  which 
the  railroad  was  being  built.  That  Is  not 
second  hand.  That  Is  eye-witness  testimony. 
That  Is  the  kind  of  a  witness  I  used  to  want 
awfully  bad.  sometimes,  when  I  was  defend- 
ing some  fellow  for  murder  or  for  house- 
breaking, or  for  something  else 

Now  1  want  to  tell  you  who  I  speak  for 
and  who  I  represent. 

I  represent  the  Seventh  Kentucky  District, 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  In  the 
State  of  Kentucky. 

Tliat  same  area  covers  the  thirtieth  district 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  I 
represent  that  20.000  coal  loaders  that  you 
were  told  about  yesterday  by  Mr.  Caddy.  I 
not  only  represent  them  but  I  represent  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  that  area;  and  I 
not  only  represent  that  area  but  I  represent 
that  great  industrial  development  composed 
of  workers  and  farmers  and  businessmen  and 
Industry  In  the  great  Middle  West.  I  not 
only  represent  them  but  I  represent  the 
American  Railway  System.  1  have  even  voted 
votes  for  the  railroads,  no  longer  ago  than 
last  week. 

I  want  to  represent  everybody  that  1  ought 
to  represent. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  district  engineer 
who  prepared  this  report  that  Is  attacked 
here  does  not  hold  the  burden  of  proof  on 
this  thing.  His  report  Is  conclusive  untU  it 
Is  dlsproven.  and  we  have  a  law  provision  In 
my  State,  and  It  is  true  In  every  other  State, 
it  is  fundamental  In  elementary  law  that  the 
party  who  holds  the  burden  of  prooC  is  the 
party  who  wotild  fall  If  no  evidence  was 
offered.  Thus  these  two  railroads  must  fall. 
They  hold  the  burden  of  proof. 

So  here  ve  are  with  a  glowing.  Justified, 
truthful  report  being  attacked  by  two  rail- 
roads.    They  have  the  right  to  attack  It. 

Now.  let's  Indulge  In  Just  a  little  bit  of 
common  sense  ordinary  reasoning  and  logic. 
If  you  want  to  carry  It  that  far:  If  this  project 
Is  not  going  to  be  a  success  when  It  Is  de- 
veloped as  18  proposed  in  this  report.  If  It  Is 
not  going  to  be  an  Improved  inland  waterway, 
then,  why  the  alarm  of  the  Chesapeake  ft 
Ohio  R'\llW9y  Co  and  of  the  Norfolk  tt 
Western?  If  It  Is  going  to  carry  no  coal  on 
the  waters,  why  be  disturbed  about  It? 

It  simply  means,  gentlemen,  that  they 
know  It  is  going  to  be  a  success  and  that 
they  don't  want  competition.  Thsy  don't 
want  legitimate  competition.  Now.  let  me 
lay  down  two  propoaltlona  here.  Just  abls 
way: 

You  gentlemen  are  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army.  You  are  In  what  we  know  In 
Conpres  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  You  be- 
long to  a  service  that  is  175  years  old.  that 
has  an  office  and  a  district  In  every  com- 
munity in  almost  all  the  United  States  that 
has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
Now,  what  Is  the  problem? 
The  United  States  Government  has  de- 
clared, promulgated,  and  enforced,  and  is 
today  engaged  In  enforcing,  two  grsat  Fed- 
eral policies:  One.  a  policy  of  developing  and 
Improving  inland  wpterways;  and  the  other, 
a  policy  against  trusts  and  combinations  In 
restraint  of  fair  competition  and  legitimate 
trade. 

Now,  those  two  things  are  directly  in- 
volved in  this  proposition  and  whan  I  saw 
this  array  of  witnesses  coming  here  from 
Pittsburgh  and  the  Allegheny  River  and  all 
those  important  streams,  the  railroad  repre- 
sentatives, the  coal  operators'  representa- 
tives, water  transportation  instltiMians.  X 
was  reminded  of  the  old.  25-year -oUt  dispwt* 
caUed  and  known  as  the  Lake  Cargo  cmc. 
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when  thfjr  were  tvylac  to  •twp  '^his  co*»i  out 
of    the    Lake    markets   and    did    succeed    tn 
doing  tt  so  far  as  that  case  Is  concerned. 
Now.  with  thwe  two  policies,  what  do  we 

We  have  about  6.000  miles  of  developed  In- 
land waterways  that  gets  up  to  Catlettsbiirg. 
Ky..  and  It  was  testifl»d  to  here  yesterday.  I 
believe,  that  there  was  very  little  freight 
and  there  was  very  little  trafflc  on  the  main 
■tern  of  the  Big  Sandy  from  Louisa  to  Cat- 
lettsburg  That  Is  very  simple  to  under- 
stand. That  is,  there  Is  nothing  there  to 
handle.  They  Just  went  far  enough  with  the 
original  navigation  dams  to  get  up  within 
sight  of  the  storehouse  of  coal,  lumber,  and 
oil.  and  other  products  that  come  out  of  that 
great  area. 

Now,  tbeu.  as  representative  of  the  great 
developing  Industries  of  the  Middle  West,  es 
•  representative  of  the  workers  of  the  Middle 
West,  as  a  representative  ol  the  developing 
Industries  in  the  entire  Iflasissippl  Valley.  I 
want  to  see  a  link  made,  and  I  have  a  sec- 
ondary reason  for  It.  down  here  in  the  Big 
Sandy  Valley  becatise  there  Is  the  great  store- 
house of  the  finest  metallurgical  by-product 
coal  In  the  world.  I  vised  to  mine  it.  and 
when  the  analyses  were  made  in  stilfur  it 
was  .05;  leas  than  1  percent.  In  ash  it  was 
2  plus.  In  British  thermal  units  It  was 
15.500.  It  had  a  fusing  point  of  2.700.  That 
cannot  be  excelled  anywhere  In  the  world, 
not  even  In  ConnellsvlUe.  Pa  That  is  better 
metallurgical  coal  than  can  be  found  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

Now.  th*y  atuck  thu  proposal  by  arguing 
ber«  that  there  is  not  enough  coal  up  there 
to  jusufy  It. 

1.  1  want  to  pay  tribute  to  th.-  EWstrict 
}  t^r  airaiu  by  saying  that  he  is  a  very 

modent  man.  He  perhaps  contented  himself 
with  uklng  from  the  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Survey  the  figtires  that  they  have  in 
Document  No  878.  designated  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Coal  De^xislts  of 
Pike  County.  Kentucky— just  one  county. 
Oet  that.  And  don  t  forget  it  is  Just  one 
county,  and  that  grolo|»ic:il  report  shows 
this:  After  a  long  surveying  expedition  of 
core  drilling,  and  drift  mine  opening,  after 
going  around  and  inspecting  the  log  on  gas 
and  oil  wells  that  had  been  drilled  all  over 
the  coiuity,  getting  the  thicknriss  of  seams 
underneath,  the  United  State*  Q«ologlcal 
Survey  group  made  a  report,  and  It  ts  this 
public  document  to  which  Is  attadied  52 
mapa.  Tliey  say  this  m  the  very  first  page 
of  their  report . 

"TTie  county  — meaning  Pike  County— con- 
tains an  estimated  reserve  of  abovu  8  000  - 
000.000  hma  of  coal  in  beds  12  Indies  or 
more  thick  that  are  mtnable  by  drift  mines. 
That  means  coming  out  of  the  hill  and  going 
over  a  tipple.  In  addition.  probat>ly  several 
times  this  quantity  is  available  to  shaft 
mining  in  the  lower  Pennsylvania  rocks  be- 
low the  level  of  the  sueam  "' 

In  other  words.  8,000.000.000  known  and 
several  times  that  much  more  down  under- 
neath, and  that  is  Just  Pike  County.  That 
CkMs  not  Include  Floyd  County,  a  great  coal 
county;  it  does  not  include  Johnson  County; 
it  does  not  include  T.tut.  nr-  County  In  Ken- 
tucky: It  does  no*  •  .:  :-  M  rttn  County  In 
Kentucky:  and  neither  does  It  Include  any  of 
the  West  Virginian  counties  It  includes 
merely  to  the  Ttig  River  ii  P  k-  County,  and 
that  county  is  larger  thaj.  ::  .-^  le  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Well,  when  my  friend.  Ti.;..  I.  *-nsend.  *..3 
talking  yesterday  about  the  comparison  be- 
tween "-.«•  KTnv  '^n  Ri-  f-  ni.d  the  Big  Sandy 
River  I  ^1'  •  .  .1  '•  .  •'..1-  there  was  no 
more      -,::•-,!-.■■■  :i,'\»>t  .      •  r.e     two     than 

"there  a..,  ■,  .wf  ;.  ::,.c.^._.,'  .i:..J  the  noon- 
day sun."  Thcise  uiC  tiis  cx-ict  words.  I  ain 
sure  that  he  Is  not  the  brother  Towujifnd 
tliat  developed  the  old-age  pension  system, 
but  he  is  guilty  cf  either  cf  one  or  two 
i:  Talking  ebout  something  that  he 
not  know   about-  and   I   think   that    is 


the  trouble  w.ih  the  good  friend — or  that  he 
Just  doesn't  know.  I  do  not  think  he  would 
make  a  willful  misstatement. 

With  all  of  this  coal,  and  with  all  of  the 
timber  we  have  standing  in  that  area,  with 
nearly  all  of  the  natural  gas  they  burn  in 
Charleston.  W.  Va..  and  up  and  down  the 
Kanawha  coming  out  ol  the  Big  Sandy  Val- 
ley— except,  of  course,  as  a  war  measure 
we  developed  the  24-inch  main  from  Corpus 
Christl.  Tex  .  to  the  Appalachian  area  as  a 
war  measure  in  the  la.st  2  or  3  years  to  suppy 
the  additional  need — we  have  more  natural 
wealth  for  development  in  the  Big  Sandy 
Valley  than  thh  Kanawha  can  ever  have. 

Therefore,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr. 
Townsend  was  speaking  without  proper  in- 
formation 

Now,  having  developed  and  spent  about  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars — and,  of  course, 
that  is  not  much  money  these  days — on  in- 
land waterways  reaching  up  to  Catlettsburg. 
what  kind  of  common  sense  and  common 
Judgment  is  it  to  refuse  to  spend  »66.000.0C0 
more  to  get  to  the  real  product  that  the 
waterways  were  built  to  reach'  It  is  like 
curing  blood  poison  up  to  the  wrist  and  then 
inoculating  It  in  the  shoulder.  You  are 
cutting  ofl  the  source  of  coal  that  goes  to 
the  Middle  West  to  develop  a  great  inland 
area.      Bring  coal  and  iron  together. 

Now.  I  want  to  put  it  on  another  ground — 
and  when  I  talk  about  this.  I  am  talking 
about  something  that  has  grown  and  grown 
on  me  and  in  my  mind  for  the  last  8  or  10 
years  during  the  time  in  which  I  have  been 
the  chairman  of  the  great  war  committee  of 
the  Congress.  I  am  putting  this  on  the 
ground  of  national  defense  for  the  future. 

And  why  do  I  say  that? 

I  say  it  because,  with  the  development  of 
the  Jet-propelled  plane,  with  the  development 
of  the  rocket  with  the  rapid  development, 
the  unprecedented  development,  of  radar  and 
radio,  with  the  development,  even,  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  what  does  the  great  general  of 
the  United  States  Army  Air  Forces  say  to  the 
world  and  to  the  Secretary  of  War  in  his  re- 
port made  public  a  few  days  ago?  He  said  the 
lime  is  comin?  when  we  will  have  to  depopu- 
late the  great  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard; 
that  we  would  have  to  go  underground  for 
protection  unless,  of  course,  the  human  race 
becomes  sane  and  decides  that  we  will  live 
In  peace  rather  than  prosecute  war — and  he 
Ls  advocating  going  underground. 

Now.  let  us  make  it  possible  to  develop 
great  metallurgical  industries  easentlal  to  any 
war  proCTBm  in  the  Middle  West,  out  In  the 
Mississippi  River  Valley,  where  we  are  Just  a 
few  miles  farther  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
than  is  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Boston,  or 
Baltimore  Let  us  not  go  underground  Let 
us  stay  on  top  of  the  ground.  Let  tis  have 
an  Industrial  empire  In  the  great  Sandy 
Valley  and  one  In  the  great  Mississippi  Valley 
The  one  way  to  do  it  is  to  establish  the  trans- 
portation link  between  the  two  areas  by 
building  the  dams  proposed  in  the  Big  Sandy 
River  as  recommended  in  this  engineer's  re- 
port. 

Now  of  course.  I  have  heard  this  young 
gentleman  who  is  an  experienced  pilot  that 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  as  did 
Uncle  Tom  Vaughn  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father.  Captain  Elsey.  or  whatever  it  is. 
who  said  yesterday  that  he  was  such  a  gocd 
pilot- — and  I  am  sure  he  is — that  they  were 
able  to  save  the  difference  between  $1  36  and 
36  cents  on  a  river  saving  for  Raymond  City 
oal  from  tht  K  .=.  ha  River  to  Cincinnati 
Well,  the  dirieiL;.  L  betvi-cen  $1.36  and  36 
cents  is  exactly  one  dollar. 

"i'ou  save  one  dollar  a  ton  or  you  save  89 
cents  a  ton.  as  Is  shown  in  tiiis  Engineer'^ 
rotv  r*  ;hat  you  will,  on  three,  four,  ffve,  six. 
•  .^.  :-.-t  or  fifteen  million  tons  of  coal  that 
',>  ..e  out  of  the  Big  Sandy  Ri\-er  to  go  in- 

1  t  lio  and  the  markets  of  the  West,  and 

vuu  vkili  have  saved  enough  to  liquidate  the 
cost  of  this  project  in  a  very  short  time. 

It  is  feasible 

It   is   Justifiable. 


It  is  th«  last  chance  of  a  great  people  to 
appeal  to  their  Government,  tlirough  its 
agents,  for  the  development  of  a  great  indus- 
trial area  based  on  a  great  metallurgical 
product. 

And.  when  I  leave  here  this  evening  to  go 
back  to  mj  post  of  duty,  I  want  to  leave  with 
the  t)elief  in  my  mind  that  this  Board  of 
Engineers  will  not  determine  this  question 
upon  anything  except  cold  logic  and  common, 
sense  baafd  on  this  report  and  the  facts 
with  wbic|i  tt  has  been  supported. 

Now.  of  pourse.  I  don't  want  to  detain  you 
any  longei}.  I  think  you  hn\e  t>een  "punished 
enough  ar|d  sometimes  when  I  get  the  Army 
officers  up  before  my  committee  1  think  they 
would  like  to  see  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot 
every  now  and  then.  If  you  have  any  ques- 
tions you  liant  to  ask  me  I  will  be  gled  to  be 
a  willing  Witness,  but  I  want  to  serve  notice 
on  you  now  that  I  am  a  partial  witness  on 
this  project. 

Thank  ^ou.  gentlemen. 

I  hope  We  may  have  an  early  decision  on 
this  matt^. 

Brigadier  General  Dunn.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
May.  I 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASsACHL'srrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fi(i4ay,  November  23,  1945 

Mr.  LANE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  {include  herein  a  letter  from 
Judge  Saimuel  Barnet.  pre.sident  of  the 
New  England  section,  Jewi.>ih  Welfare 
Board,  with  oflBces  in  Boston.  Mass..  in 
suppoit  of  a  re.'iolution  adopted  at  the 
thiity-fiflh  annual  convention  of  the 
New  England  section.  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  held  in  Springfield.  Mas.*;.,  on 
NovembeJ-  10-11.  1945.  This  resolutior 
has  my  tinqualifled  support. 

New  Emclakd  SKmow. 
Jewish  Wei  fa  re  Bcakd. 
losfon.  Uaxs..  Kor^ember  19,  1945. 
Represcntitive  Thomas  J.  Lanf. 

Waslimptcn   D.  C. 

Dkar  RfePKxsrNT.ATTvz  Lanx  :  We  petition 
your  supfort  of  the  following  resolution 
adopted  a|  the  thirty-fifth  annual  conven- 
.tlon  oi  th#  New  England  section.  Jewish  Wel- 
fare Boarti.  held  In  Springfield.  Mass..  on 
Novemljeri  10-11,  1945: 

'In  the  present  war  Jews  fcu^ht  heroically 
and  in  gr^at  numbers  in  every  Allied  army, 
on  every  ^ttlefield.  in  every  land,  on  every 
sea.  In  N^zi  dominated  Europe  over  6.000.0CO 
Jewish  m«bi,  women,  and  children  were  mer- 
cilessly slftushtered  in  cold  blood  by  every 
means  wh^ch  diabolical  Nazi  ingenuity  could 
devise.  T>ey  are  dead,  but  hundrec".*  of  thou- 
sands of  persecuted  Jewish  survlvcas  still  re- 
main in  Surope  and  thej-  live  in  misery  and 
despair  They  stretch  out  their  hands  to  the' 
consclenc*  of  the  world  for  help.  They  ask 
for  life.  They  ask  for  a  home.  Their  only 
hope  is  Palestine.  Is  their  appeal  to  »>e  an- 
swered merely  with  sympathetic  words  and 
more  ln»estigatlng  commissions?  Aren't 
6,000.000  4ead  enough? 

"We  ask  that  their  lives  be  .saved  now.  We 
r.sk  for  a  home  for  the  Jewish  people  now. 
We  ask  fo»  action  now.  The  Balfour  Declara- 
tion, endorsed  by  &2  nation?,  including  the 
United  Stbtes,  and  by  the  mandate  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  treaties  thereto, 
solemnly  pledged  the  establishment  of  a  Jew- 
ish national  home  In  Palestine.  We  a?k  that 
that  solemn  pledge  be  kept.    We  ask  that  the 
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infamous  white  paper  of  1939,  which  is  a 
relic  of  the  policy  appeasement  and  which 
was  then  bitterly  denounced  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Winston  Churchill  and  by  present  members 
of  the  British  Cabinet,  be  abrogated  imme- 
diately. 

"Time  and  again  the  British  Labor  Party, 
before  it  was  in  power  and  as  recently  as  May 
1945.  pledged  its  support  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Jewish  commonwealth  in  Palestine.  We 
asli  the  present  Labor  Government,  now  that 
it  is  in  power,  to  keep  its  pledged  word. 

/'We  ask  that  the  doors  of  Palestine  be 
opened  at  once  to  admit  100.000  displaced 
Jews  of  Etirope.  We  ask  that  Palestine  be 
opened  to  unrestricted  Jewish  Immigration. 
We  ask  that  Palestine  be  reconstituied  as  a 
free  and  democratic  Jewish  commonwealth. 
We  csk  our  Government  to  vse  its  best  efforts 
to  achieve  these  results;  and  be  it 

'Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  cf  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  Washington,  to  the  governors  cf 
the  New  England  States,  and  to  the  New 
England  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress," 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Judge  SAMUEL  Bai.net, 

President. 


Baltic  Refugees  in  Sweden 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  a:;-  X  F  "  KONSICI 

c  r   %■■;:_'_  -•-'  1 ;  n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  23,  1945 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  infor- 
mation  has  been  received  from  Sweden 
that  the  Swedish  Government  ha.<;  agreed 
to  surrender  to  Soviet  Russia  157  Baltic 
refugees.  This  has  been  confirmed  by  a 
United  Press  dispatch  datelined  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.  November  19.  1945,  and 
carried  in  the  New  York  Times,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1945. 

There  are  approximately  S6  COO  Baltic 
refugees  in  Sweden  now.  Among  them 
are  people  of  all  walks  of  life  and  of  all 
political  parties,  except  Bolsheviks.  The 
leftist  Social  Democrats  are  represented 
among  these  Baltic  refugees  by  numer- 
ous prominent  Socialist  leaders,  who  felt 
that  their  only  chance  of  survival  was 
flight  from  the  advancing  Soviet  forces 
last  year. 

This  indicates  the  sccpe  of  Bolshevik 
terror  as  practiced  by  the  Soviet  in  the 
Baltic  countries  in  1940-41  when  they 
first  invaded  Latvia,  Estonia,  and 
Lithuania. 

The  157  refugees,  whose  fate  and.  in- 
deed, whose  lives  are  now  at  stake,  are 
former  soldiers,  forcibly  mobilized  by  the 
Germans  and  impressed  into  German 
uniforms. 

These  forcibly  mobilizsd  Baltic  youths 
escajDed  from  the  Germans  at  their  very 
first  opportunity.  Some  of  them  sur- 
rendeied  to  the  American  Army,  .some  to 
British  forces  and  those  now  in  Sweden 
escaped  by  way  of  sea. 

The  American  and  the  British  author- 
ities treat  these  Baltic  peoples  as  dis- 
placed persons.  None  of  them  have 
been  surrendered  to  the  Soviet,  and  ac- 
cording to  numerous  pronouncements  of 
the  American  and  British  Governments, 


respectively,  there  is  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
or  Great  Britain  to  surrender  any  of  the 
Baltic  refugees  to  the  Soviets. 

The  United  States  first  denounced  the 
Soviet  aggression  against  the  Baltic 
States  on  July  23.  19-10.  when  Hon.  Sum- 
ner Welles  as  Acting  Secretary  of  State 
characterized  this  Soviet  aggre.^sion  as 
"predatory  activities"  and  "devious  proc- 
esses." to  destroy  the  political  independ- 
ence of  the  Baltic  Republics — Latvia.  Es- 
tonia, Lithuania.  Hon.  Sumner  Welles 
went  on  to  say  that  unless  the  principles 
of  American  policy — the  principles  of 
nonintervention,  the  principles  of  oppo- 
sition to  predatory  activities  by  force  or 
by  threats  of  force — are  sustained  the 
basis  of  modern  civilization  cannot  be 
preserved. 

I  respectfuhy  submit  that  this  war  true 
In  1940  and  that  it  remains  just  as  true 
today. 

Former  Governor  Lehman,  of  New  York 
proclaimed  June  15.  1941.  as  Baltic  States 
Day  and  in  his  proclamation  he  conveyed 
the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  New  York  to  these  enslaved  nations. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  this  is  as  true 
today  as  was  in  1941.  And  it  is  just  as 
tiue  with  reference  to  the  period  of  1941- 
44  when  the  Baltic  peoples  were  oppressed 
and  enslaved  by  the  brutal  Nazi  German 
invaaers. 

Among  the  many  acts  of  brutality  and 
oppre.'^sion.  perpetrated  by  the  Nazis  in 
the  Baltic  Slates  was  the  forcible  mo- 
bilization of  Baltic  youths  and  their  Im- 
pre.ssment  into  German  service. 

The  Baltic  peoples  did  not  accept  the 
0?rman  occupation.  Fighting  under- 
grounds were  formed  in  L'^tvia,  Estonia 
and  Lithuania,  and  these  undergrounds 
denounced  both  German  and  Soviet  oc- 
cupations and  succeeded  in  furnishing 
the  western  allies  with  considerable  in- 
formation regarding  German  atrocities 
and  other  matters. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  a 
matter  of  record.  The  attempted  legal 
absorption  of  the  Baltic  States  into  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  been  recognized  by 
the  United  States.  Neither  has  Great 
Britain,  nor  the  western  democracies, 
nor  any  of  the  American  Republics,  rec- 
ognized Soviet  aggression  against  Latvia, 
Estonia,  and  Lithuania. 

As  far  a^  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, the  aggression  of  the  Soviets 
against  these  republics  stands  con- 
demned as  predatory  activity,  carried 
out  by  force  and  by  threats  of  force. 

The  United  States,  by  their  unequivo- 
cal denunciation  of  these  Soviet  actions, 
by  the  proclaimed  principles  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  and  by  their  continued 
recognition  of  the  legal  existence  of  the 
Baltic  Republics,  has  indeed  given  moral 
support  and  encouragement  to  the  Bal- 
tic peoples  in  their  hopes  and  struggles 
for  freedom  and  independence. 

Also,  American  public  opinion  has  been 
well-nigh  unanimous  in  the  support  of 
the  independence  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics. As  characteristic,  in  this  connec- 
tion, I  should  like  to  quote  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  from  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times,  on  No- 
vember 18,  1941 — the  anniversary  of 
Latvia's  Independence  Day; 


But  the  present  struggle  against  Hitler 
will  fail,  and  civilization  will  be  the  worse, 
if  Euroi>ean  minorities  like  that  of  Latvia 
are  not  able  to  control  their  domestic  affairs 
In  their  own  way.  to  develop  their  own  cul- 
tures and  tb  be  safe  from  armed  aggression. 
The  great  powers  will  never  have  peaoe  unless 
the  little  nations,  such  as  Latvia,  are  secure. 

In  view  of  the  above,  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  we  Americans  have  a  moral  duty 
to  give  every  succor  and  protection  to  the 
Baltic  refugees.  We  have  denounced  the 
Soviet  aggression  against  them.  We  have 
repeatedly  and  continuously  in  our  pro- 
nouncements, statements,  and  declara- 
tions held  out  to  these  pe<iples  the  hop>e 
for  their  independence.  It  is  not  suj- 
prising  that  the  Baltic  peoples  have  felt 
themselves  encouraged  to  hope  (or  and 
to  fisht  for  their  very  survival. 

Now  we  are  faced  by  the  fatt  that 
Sweden,  a  country  of  a  hi^h  civilization, 
of  noble  purposes,  and  a  genuine  democ- 
racy, is  forced,  under  continuous  and  un- 
relenting pressure  of  the  Elovlets.  to  sur- 
render the  first  group  of  the  Baltic 
refugees  to  Soviet  Russia,  under  the  pre- 
text that  these  people  fought  aealnst  the 
Soviets.  It  is,  of  course,  entirely  over- 
looked that  these  people  were  forcibly 
mobilized.  And  their  sover^jrn  rights — 
as  citizens  of  recognized  independent  re- 
publics— to  fight  against  any  and  all  ag- 
gressors are  denied  and  ignored. 

If  these  157  unfortunates  classed  are 
political  refugees,  then  their  right  to 
asylum  in  Sweden  should  be  unques- 
tioned. The  last  people  in  the  world  to 
question  the  right  of  asylum  for  political 
refugees  should  be  the  Bolsheviks,  be- 
cause they  have  most  freely  availed 
themselves  of  this  right  in  the  pa$t.  The 
Uniied  States  has  given  refupe  and 
asylum  to  thousands  of  Bolsheviks  who 
have  come  here  since  1905 — the  first, 
abortive,  Russian  revolution — and  even 
before,  and  have  found  here  liberty,  op- 
portunity, and  prosperity. 

If  these  157  unfortunates  are  classed  as 
escaped  prisoners  of  war,  then,  by  gain- 
ing the  neutral  territory  of  Sweden,  they 
have  regained  their  freedom  under  in- 
ternational law. 

In  either  case,  it  Is  against  all  precepts 
of  international  procedure,  against  all 
canons  of  international  law,  to  even  con- 
sider the  surrender  of  these  157  unfortu- 
nates to  a  hostile  power,  whose  actions 
we  have  condemned  in  an  ofQcial  state- 
ment of  the  State  Department  as 
"devious  processes"  and  "predatory  ac- 
tivities." 

Esi>ecially  since  we  well  know  the  hor- 
rible fate  that  awaits  them  at  llie  hands 
of  NKVD — secret  police — of  the  Soviets. 
In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  quote 
the  following  from  a  recent  editorial— 
October  20,  1945 — of  the  New  York 
Times: 

But  the  vast  majority  of  these  people  are 
refugees  who  opposed  both  Germany  and 
Russia  in  the  name  of  the  independence  of 
their  countries,  which  the  United  States  still 
recognizes.  Germany  Is  powerless  to  harm 
them,  but  Russia,  having  annexed  their  coun- 
tries, considers  them  to  be  at  the  tery  least 
oppositionists  to  the  Communist  Party  Lne 
and  perhaps  even  traitors.  And  the  fate 
which  awaits  them  on  "repatrlatloa"  can  be 
easily  imagined.  The  American  and  B.itish 
Governments  have  given  assurance  that  no 
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on*  r:Ul  be  compellwJ  to  mum  to  the  Ruf- 
•kan  lone  af^airust  hjs  will,  and  H  u  to  be 
hoptd  that  ib^  pledge  vill  be  kept. 

Latvian.  Estonian.  Lithuanian  organi- 
xaiioius  have  addre&sed  telegrajns  and 
letters  to  the  President,  to  the  Secretary 
Of  Slate,  to  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Sweden, 
the  Presidents  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Swedish  Parliament,  the  Swediih  Minis- 
ter In  Wa.shin«ton,  to  our  Representa- 
tives and  Senators. 

It  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  for 
157  innocent  victims  of  war  and  aggres- 
sion But  tt  also  means  more  than  that — 
It  Ls  the  setting  up  of  an  insidious  prece- 
dent, which  the  Soviets  will  exploit  in  a 
continued  endeavor  to  obtain  the  sur- 
render of  other  Baltic  refugees  in  the 
hand.s  of  S"  i able  to  resist  the  pow- 

erful   and    .  s    pressure    of    Soviet 

Russia. 


Uuited  *!^Lo;.:=  Reel   <ir:(]   R'"(:abi''Jation 


EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

HON   JOHN  H.  FOLGER 

IN  TH«  HOUiiK  OF  Kj     .   t:   E.VTATIVES 

Friday  Norember  23,  1945 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarts  in  the  Rec- 
otB.  I  include  the  following  radio  broad- 
cast of  Raymond  Swing  on  November 
22.  1945: 

What  alia  the  world  at  lanje  U  that  there 
la  not  anou({h  ut  doing  Uiings  together .  The 
war  bad  to  be  ioutjht  together,  ir  ii  bad  not 
bern.  the  Axis  powers  wculd  have  won  it. 
The  pressure  cf  peril  drove  people  out  of  their 
Individual  and  national  sepaniieness.  and  to- 
gether they  could  muster  the  mijrht  which 
forged  the  victory.  I>urinK  the  war.  skeptics 
dared  not  scoff  at  doing  tblti^  to«etber. 
More  cooperauon  waa  obtained,  within  na- 
tloxia.  and  among  nations,  tiian  has  ever  be- 
fore been  seen.  It  was  clear,  too,  that  alter 
the  war  the  need  of  doing  things  together 
would  be  Just  as  great  a.s  during  the  war. 
The  need  would  be  as  great,  but  the  peril 
would  not  appear  to  be  as  great,  so  coopera- 
tion waa  goln«  to  be  harder  to  obtain. 

That  consideration  was  in  the  minds  of 
Allied  leaders  In  deciding  to  set  up  ju^  inier- 
naUonal  rellel>organlzaUon  for  the  postwar 
parted,  and  to  do  it  while  the  war  still  was 
being  fovtght  No  more  wholesome  thinking 
was  done  by  this  country  and  lU";  allies  than 
when  they  decided  to  set  up  UNRRA.  Since 
we  were  Ggbting  for  the  preservation  of 
civilization,  since  ours  was  the  cause  of 
d«e«ncy,  since  devotion  to  the  rights  acd 
MMtlbilltlea  of  man  was  to  be  found  only  on 
the  Allied  side,  it  was  imperative  that  we  take 
thought  of  the  need  for  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion, and  be  prepared  to  bestow  them  on  the 
victims  of  German  savagery,  having  the  or- 
ganisation already  launched  and  the  funds 
in  hand. 

Nothing  done  by  the  Allies  so  closely  con- 
formed to  the  best  American  standards  of 
bOManitarlanism  And  tt  was  a  matter  cf 
gratification  to  most  Americans  that  while 
tiiey  were  rr-lnp  to  make  ttie  largest  contribu- 
tion to  IK!  \  tlie  task  of  relief  after  the 
war  shoiKo  >•.  a  jouil  one.  somethlnK  done  to- 
gether, each  contributing  according  to  his 
ability.  That,  many  fe"  w -'M  help  along 
the  work  of  pe«ce.  ani:  ■.'-•  -  itnelf  would 
nev«r  be  secured  U  people  uia  not  establish  It 
teffether. 


t':*lS. 


THAWKSCTVINC    IICD  KOJET 

This  first  Thanksgiving  Day  since  the  war 
surety  is  an  appropriate  moment  to  take  stock 
of  what  we  have  done  about  UNRRA.  as  well 
as  our  reesons  for  gratitude  As  a  Nation  we 
are  bound  to  be  tixankXul  that  we  won  the 
war.  that  otii  freedom  and  our  power  have  not 
be?n  impaired,  and  thst  we  have  indeed  been 
vested  with  as  great  a  responsibility  as  any 
nation  in  history  It  adds  up  to  a  tremen- 
dous amount  to  l>e  prateful  for.  and  to  be 
humble  alx>ut.  But  we  have  not  cripresseU 
our  gratitude  or  our  humility  with  the 
prompt  fulfillment  of  our  pledge  to  the  work 
of  UNRRA  That  would  ^ecm  to  he  the  lea.st 
w»  could  expect  of  curselve?.  Some  of  cur 
International  problems  are  beyond  cur  ex- 
perience, and  we  are  entitled  to  a  little  fum- 
bling and  dela:  In  solving  them  But  this 
problem  of  feeding  the  hungry,  and  aiding 
the  impoverished  to  aid  themselves.  13  an  o'd 
and  familiar  one.  Our  interest  in  it  and  abil- 
ity Uj  cope  with  It  are  part  of  our  civilization. 
This  is  something  Americans  understar.d.  be- 
lie\'e  in.  and  accomplish  It  is  what  Ameri- 
cans can  be  relied  upon  to  see  thrcugh  Btit, 
in  reeard  to  tJNRRA.  it  is  not  what  we  have 
accomplished  or  seen  through 

The  •660.000000  underwritten  on  our  be- 
half for  the  work  of  this  year  has  not  yet 
beea  voted,  and  the  $1,350,000,000  our  quota 
for  the  work  of  the  new  yeiU-.  faces  strong  op- 
position in  Congress.  Doing  things  togetiier 
Is  indeed  harder  in  pescp  than  it  was  in  war. 
It  is  easier  now  for  the  skeptics  to  sctiff.  and 
for  the  fault  finders  to  score  wiih  exaggerated 
criticisms  What  la  most  disconcerting,  per- 
haps is  that  the  attitude  of  the  opponents  of 
UNRRA  in  Congress  so  completely  misrepre- 
sents every  generous  instinct  in  this  country, 
and  makes  us  smack  of  a  meanness  and  self- 
ishness which.  In  all  objectivity,  cannot  pe 
said  to  predominate  in  the  American  nature 
Never  before  have  American  Thanksgiving 
dinners  been  more  t)Ountiful.  or  have  a  great- 
er number  of  our  families  enjoyed  them,  than 
on  this  day.  This,  of  all  seasons,  is  the  one 
in  which  Americans  are  ready  to  give  thought 
to  those  not  replenished  as  we  are.  wlio  so 
recently  were  our  associates  in  the  war, 

csmcisMs  or  t;NRa& 

Some  of  the  criticisms  of  UNRRA  are  JiK- 
tifled.  It  has  not  been  a  fatUUess  organiza- 
tion by  any  means,  partly  because  it  came  on 
the  scene  when  the  k)est  administrators  were 
already  working  for  other  Government  agen- 
cies. It  has  bungled,  and  it*  supplies  have 
been  stolen.  Just  like  other  agenclea.  and  not 
much  worse  Lhan  others.  It  is  doing  a  more 
extended  Job  ttiaii  did  the  Hoover  relief 
agency  after  the  last  war.  and  at  lower  cost. 
It  is  a  Job  that  cannot  well  be  turned  over  to 
any  other  agency  at  this  time  General 
Eisenhower  told  the  Hduse  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  today  that  the  Army  could 
not  do  the  work,  and  no  other  organization 
could  do  it  as  well  as  UNRRA.  Certainly  no 
agency  of  any  single  country  couid  do  as  well 
what  requires  international  cooperation,  and 
it  would  be  a  loss  to  the  world  if  the  inter- 
national nature  of  the  work  were  abolished. 

Much  of  the  criticism  of  UNRR.A  is  the 
same  kind  of  carping  that  was  done  against 
Lend-Lease.  A  ?ood  deal  of  it  comes  from 
individuals  with  personal  grievances  to  air. 
and  still  more  is  the  output  of  the  nunor 
factory  that  always  works  overtime  when  a 
Government  spending  agency  is  involved. 

The  HoUie,  in  voting  the  final  $550,000,000 
of  our  contribution  for  1945.  tacked  on  an 
amendment  stipulating  that  the  money 
could  not  be  spent  in  any  country  which  does 
not  give  full  access  to  newspapers  as  to  the 
expenditure  of  the  fund.  In  the  Senate,  such 
leaders  as  Senator  McKn.tAS  and  Vawden- 
SC2C  have  spoken  out  against  liits  amend- 
ment, and  It  now  looks  as  though  it  would 
be  defeated  in  the  Upper  House.  If  it  Is  not 
the  fund  will  not  become  available  in  time 
to  do  the  work  planoed  for  it.    For  a  limit- 


ing condition  adopted  by  one  country  has  to 
be  accepted  by  all  the  r>ther  countries  com- 
prising UNRRA.  And  if  we  set  down  condl- 
tkms.  otller  governments  may  do  so  requir- 
ing still  aiore  time  for  generai  »<}optlon.  To 
use  the  ihreat  of  starvation  as  a  means  of 
freeing  the  pres.s  In  impoverished  countries 
U  gettiii  values  badly  mixed,  and  serving 
freedom^y  a  stranee  ccmpulsion.  The  peo- 
ple who  »ire  hungrv-  and  who  need  rehabili- 
tation ai|e  not  the  ones  who  keep  the  press 
in  their   x>untrles  from  being  free. 

When  these  amendments  to  international 
agreemeiits  are  added  in  Congress,  one  Is 
entitled  to  ask  vhether  the  real  purpose  of 
tbem,  n(i  matter  what  they  sey,  is  not  to 
kill  the  igreemenT  For  the  additions  have 
that  effect,  and  Members  of  Congress  who 
vote  for  them  cannot  be  excused  for  not 
knowing  It. 

CISENUOWCS'S  EMSENCE 

Tlie  H  ause  Committee  on  Foreign  ASalrs 
held  a  s|  lecial  se.ssion  today  to  listen  to  the 
evidence  of  General  Eisenhower.  The  new 
Chief  of  Staff  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
cold,  wh  ch  prevented  him  from  undergoing 
prolong^  j  questioning.  He  told  the  com- 
mittee t  lat  Europe  is  making  every  effort  to 
rebuild  ts  own  economy.  But  he  pointed 
out  that  no  matter  how  vigorously  these  ef- 
forts are  pursued  "there  will."  he  said,  "in- 
evitably ae  a  grave  transition  period  through 
which  t  lese  countries  will  iiave  to  pass, 
when  til  ?y  will  have  to  receive  outside  as- 
f-istance. 

'I  ain 


fully  confident."  he  declared,  "that 
Tlie  peoj  le  of  Europe  can  recover  from  the 
grievous  blows  they  have  suffered  If  they 
can  be  nelped  tiirough  this  period.  How- 
ever, if  tfiis  bitter  situation  is  not  to  be  so 
disaslrods  as  to  make  men  wonder  if  it  was 
worthwhile  to  have  taken  up  arms  agauist 
the  Nazlfc,  we  in  the  United  States  must  be 
preparer  to  discharge  a  very  heavy  responsi- 
bility, ^e  must,  now,  make  our  proportion- 
ate contribution  to  the  relief  of  Europe,  in 
order  xa  insure  the  permanence  of  our 
military  victory." 

"UNR^A. "■  he  continued,  "represents  one 
major  etort  of  the  United  Nations  to  act 
constrinjilvely  in  meeting  the  challenge  of 
the  peac*.  The  United  States  assumed  lead- 
ership i^  organizing  UNRRA,  The  United 
States  has  also  assumed  leadership  in  urging 
upon  oU|er  nations  of  the  world  the  thought 
tiiat  by|  united  action  and  consultation 
through jsuch  a  medium  as  the  United  Na- 
tions Orpanization,  resort  to  war  shall  not 
again  b«  necessary.  If  UNRRA  were  to  fail 
them,  thiey  could  not  help  but  feel  that  not 
only  haci  the  United  State?  failed  them,  but 
that  the 'hope  of  solution  of  world  problems 
throtigh  iUnited  Nations  action  was  an  illu- 
sory onei" 

And  h(  described  Europe  as  prostrate,  with 
its  cities  devastated  beyond  imagi- 
Rlver.  rail,  and  water  transportation 

i disrupted.  The  harvest  was  poor 
ack  of  farm  lalxsr  and  fertilizer. 
re  few  places  In  Europe."  he  said, 
"where  jiople  are  not  cold,  hungry,  and  ao- 
preheiasi^e  of  the  future." 

CfaECTOK    LXIfMAN'S   TKSTTMONT 

Diiectdr  General  Lehman  of  UNRRA  today 
pleaded  |or  immediate  legislative  action  on 
the  two  tJNRRA  appropriations.  The  admln- 
istratiouihas,  he  said,  already  exhausted  all 
Its  resoutces  and  must  have  additional  funds 
Immedialely  to  save  millions  of  Europeans 
from  starvation,  disease,  and  exposure  in  the 
coming  ♦inter.  'This  month,"  he  said,  *  the 
month  iii  which  we  celebmte  Thanksgiving 
in  America,  10,000  people  in  Warsaw  alone 
Will  die  4f  starvation  and  disease. " 

He  sai«  that  UNRRA  is  pumping  overseas 
more  th«ii  a  iiundred  Liberty  shiploads  of 
supphes  a  month,  but  added  that  lade  of 
funds  ha^  forced  it  to  suspend  t50.000.000  Ui 
orders  fot  medicine,  clothing,  and  other  criti- 
cal   lten)s.    Another    $50,000,000    worth    of 


many  of 
nation, 
are   still 
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United  Sutes  Army  supplies  already  In 
Europe  also  have  had  to  be  withheld  for  the 
same  reason.  Even  with  the  $550,000,000 
appropriation,  UNRRA  will  be  out  of  funds 
again  in  mid-February.  "The  ships  are 
here,"  he  said,  "the  supplies  are  on  hand.  A 
ton  of  supplies  now  will  achieve  immeas- 
urably more  than  5  tons  shipped  6  months 
from  now,  after  famine  and  disease  have  got 
out  of  control.  It  represents  a  saving  of  lives 
by  the  millions." 

Mr.  Lehman  admitted  that  some  of  the 
criticism  of  UNRRA  was  Justified,  but 
pointed  out  that  in  these  cases  we  have 
recognized  it  and  have  rectified  the  situation. 
It  comes  as  a  disheartening  surprise."  he  said, 
"that  by  fjir  the  greatest  amount  of  criti- 
cism is  heard  Ifi  this  country— the  richest, 
healthiest,  and  best  fed  in  the  world. 
Whereas  in  those  countries  which  have 
suffered — as  we  have  never  been  called  ujson 
to  suffer — there  Is  solid  support  for  UNRRA 
and  the  heartiest  praise  for  Its  work," 


Control  of  Atomic  Energy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  cALirotNu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  23.  1945 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

TKUMAN-ATn.EE-KINO  PLAN  ANNOUNCED  NO- 
VEMBER 15  FOR  CONTROL  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COINCIDES  WrrH  CONGRESSMAN  M  DONOUGH  8 
RECOMMENDATIONS    OF    OCTOBER    29 

The  plan  for  control  and  development  of 
atomic  energy  as  set  forth  in  the  declaration 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  on  November 
15  at  a  Washington  conference.  U  strikingly 
similar  to  the  recommendation  for  foreign 
and  domestic  control  of  atomic  energy  pre- 
sented In  a  speech  October  29,  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Congressman  Gordon 
L.  McDoNoucH,  of  California. 

Congressman  McDonough  urged.  we 
should  exchange  our  knowledge  of  atomic 
energy  with  other  nations  for  peacetime  pur- 
suits for  knowledge  they  have.  Mr.  Truman, 
Mr.  Attlee.  and  Mr.  King  stated,  "We  de- 
clare at  the  outset  our  willingness,  as  a 
first  contribution,  to  proceed  with  the  ex- 
change of  fundamental  scientific  informa- 
tion for  peaceful  ends  with  any  nation  that 
will  fully  reciprocate." 

Congressman  McDonouch  further  stated 
that  the  United  States  should  not  reveal  the 
secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  at  this  time  and 
that  we  should  urge  the  abolition  of  the 
atomic  l)omb  by  all  nations  in  the  world 
for  military  purposes.  Both  of  these  rec- 
ommendations were  stressed  by  the  declara- 
tion of  Truman,  Attlee.  and  King  which 
stated  in  part.  "We  are  not  convinced  that 
the  spreading  of  the  specialized  Information 
regarding  the  practical  application  of  atomic 
energy.  •  •  •  would  contribute  to  a  con- 
structive solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
a  omlc  bomb."  This  was  followed  by  a 
strong  plea  for  the  universal  elimination 
from  national  armaments  of  atomic  weapons 
adaptable   to  mass  destruction. 

Congressman  McDonough  with  his  back- 
ground of  experience  in  Bclentific  research 
has  a  clear  picture  and  thorough  under- 
standing of  what  is  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  people  from  the  atomic 
bomb  and  of  the  control  of  atomic  energy 
to  further  the  preservation  of  peace. 


Discharge  of  Pbysicia-^  Frrn  :'*•(   i^n  »f^ 
Services 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.A.  L  MllliR 

or   N  EBRA&K  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  23, 1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include 
a  letter  from  a  doctor  now  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  that  this 
doctor,  and  I  know  him  very  well,  states 
that  he  has  not  done  a  bit  of  medicine 
since  January  of  thi.s  year  and  most  of 
the  other  doctors  over  here  say  the  same 
thing. 

La.st  Tuesday.  I  had  a  conference  with 
six  other  Members  of  Congress  in  my 
oflBce.  Surgeon  General  Kirk  was  pres- 
ent. We  pointed  out  to  the  general  that 
many  complaints  were  coming  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  relative  to  keeping  phy- 
sicians who  were  not  needed  in  the  armed 
forces.  General  Kirk  assured  us  that 
they  were  now  giving  first  priority  to 
the  returning  of  physicians,  dentists,  and 
nurses  to  this  country.  They  should 
then  be  discharged  at  the  earliest  po.<;- 
sible  moment.  The  difficulty  in  the  dis- 
charge system  is  one  which  requires  a 
medical  man  to  have  80  points,  be  48 
years  of  age  or  in  service  before  Pearl 
Harbor  before  he  is  entitled  to  a  dis- 
charge from  the  Army  medical  service. 

The  discharge  points  are  to  be  lowered 
to  70  the  first  of  December.  Even  at  this 
rate,  there  will  be  entirely  too  many 
medical  men  in  the  Army  medical  service. 
The  ratio  at  the  present  time  is  about  one 
physician  to  110  soldiers.  This  is  en- 
tirely out  of  proportion  and  even  higher 
than  the  S'i  medical  men  to  1  000  sol- 
diers during  the  war.  Unless  the  Army 
reduces  the  number  of  points  and  other 
restrictions,  we  will  see  far  too  many 
medical  men  retained  in  the  Army. 
These  men  are  desperately  needed  in 
many  communities  where  the  mothers, 
the  children,  and  the  old  folks  have  a 
much  higher  medical  and  surgical  care 
need  than  the  young  healthy  men  in  the 
Army. 

KoKtTRA,  Ktushu,  Japan, 

Ncvembcr  8,  1945. 
A.  L.  Mnxm.  M.  D., 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De.'^r  Doctor:  Now  that  the  war  is  over  in 
the  Pacific,  we  doctors  who  have  been  in  the 
Army  for  some  time,  who  left  practices  and 
families,  would  like  to  get  back.  I  have  been 
In  the  Army  nearly  3  years  and  overseas  15 

months.    I  practiced  at  .  Nebr.,  for  7 

years  before  going  into  the  service  and  at 
present  my  wife  and  two  daughters  are  now 
residing  there. 

There  has  been  no  policy  for  getting  gen- 
eral practitioners  out  of  the  Army.  The  work 
of  the  general  practitioner  In  the  Army  has 
been  nothing  more  tlian  a  first-year  Intern 
and  he  could  easily  he  replaced  by  men  Jtist 
finishing  their  first  year  Internship.  The 
general  practitioner  at  the  present  time  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  essential  now  that  the 
war  is  over  and  our  communities  are  in  need 
of  medical  care;  I  know  the  one  1  left  is. 

Somethtig  sho'.ld  be  done  to  get  the 
oversupply  of  medical  men  overseas  home. 


Personally,  I  haven't  done  a  bit  of  medicine 
since  January  of  this  year  and  most  of  the 
other  doctors  over  here  say  the  same  thing. 
Why  attempt  to  keep  the  same  number  of 
doctors  in  peacetime  as  in  actual  oombat? 
Why,  with  an  oversupply  of  doctors  over  here, 
they  keep  the  number  of  points  ntccs.sary 
for  discharge  so  much  higher  than  other 
Army  officers.  We  doctors,  who  hax-e  given 
2'i  to  3  years  in  service,  fee!  we  should  t)e 
allowed  to  return  without  the  usual  Army 
delays.  especiaUy  when  we  know  definitely 
that  we  aren't  needed  here. 

I  know  that  you  have  l>een  receiving  con- 
siderable correspondence  from  Army  men 
and  I  wouldn't  bother  you  except  lor  the  de- 
plorable situation  that  exists  in  the  return- 
ing of  doctors,  especially  those  overseas. 

Doctor  C.  C. 


OPA  Must  Go 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  lAWRLNCF  H    '^MITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Noi^ember  23.  1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  country  is  about  to  wit- 
ness a  national  scandal  all  because 
Chester  Bowles  and  his  organization  is 
either  too  stubborn  or  too  dumb  to  see 
the  real  eflfect  of  its  automobile  pricing 
policies.  Not  only  is  it  forcing  auto  man- 
ufacturers to  stop  production  lines  but 
as  a  result  thousands  of  working  men  will 
be  out  of  jobs.  This  nonsensical  policy 
will  surely  retard  reconver.sion  at  a  time 
when  our  boys  are  returning  from  the 
armed  services.  These  men,  Mr. 
Speaker,  have  a  right  to  more  considera- 
tion than  Mr.  Bowles  is  giving  them,  but 
he  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  facts  and  says: 
"The  pubhc  be  damned." 

Then.  too.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  placing 
in  jeopardy  thousands  and  thousands  of 
small  businessmen  who  have  for  more 
than  20  years  been  establishing  a  profit- 
able business  through  hard  work,  pre- 
carious investments  and  long  hoiirs. 
And  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  an  executive 
order,  these  men  stand  to  lose  their  en- 
tire investments.  This  situation  is 
brought  forcibly  to  my  attention  by  a 
letter  I  have  just  received  from  a  per- 
sonal friend  who  by  the  dint  of  his  own 
ability  in  the  last  25  years  has  estab- 
lished a  fine  business  and  an  enviable 
reputation  for  honesty  and  integrity. 
He  writes  with  a  good  deal  of  feeling  and 
with  every  justification,  for  he  believes 
that  Mr.  Bowles  is  driving  him  out  of 
business.  I  insert  at  this  point  all  of 
his  letter.  I  withhold  his  name  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  but  ^frill  gladly  furnish  it 
to  any  Member  of  the  House,  upon  re- 
quest : 

Mr.  Lawrence  SMrrH, 

Member  of  Congreis,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Lawrence:  I  am  surely  glad  to  know 
that  we  have  men  of  yotir  type  in  Congress, 
who  have  guts  enough  to  tell  OPA  and  Bowlea 
and  his  gang  where  they  fit,  and  that  they 
are  a  bunch  of  bungling  fools  who  will  run 
the  country  to  hell.  If  they  can. 

So  he  proposes  to  cut  the  car  dealers  dis- 
count of  25  years  standing,  and  calls  tis  a 
lot  of  selfish  power  lobbyists?  WeU.  even  a 
dog  has  a  right  to  squeak.  If  his  tall  Is  being 
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c\it  off.  Lawrfnce.  If  thpy  cut  our  duicount 
by  even  1  percent  I  promise  you  the  great- 
Mt  scandal  and  racketeering  the  country  has 
•ver  seen  The  bootlegging  days  of  the 
twenties  will  »e«m  like  a  Sunday  school 
picnic  by  compartson.  Do  you  know  why? 
Well.  If  new  cars  are  held  at  1942  prices  here 
would  be  the  picture: 

New  1946  Chevrolet  sedan.  Including  all 
tax  and  charges  (this  was  the  price  In  Ra- 
cine tn   1»42).  •940 

Used  1942  Chevrolet  sedan,  same  model, 
present  OPA  celling.  $1,134. 

In  other  words,  a  used  1942  Chevrolet  sedan 
could  be  legally  sold — a  car  which  Is  4  years 
old  and  at  least  half  worn  out — for  $300  more 
than  a  brand-new  one.  In  proposing  to  hold 
the  price  of  new  cars  to  the  1042  level,  haa  he 
proposed  to  cut  the  OPA  celling  of  the  used 
one  to  $470.  which  It  would  be  worth  as  a 
true  v.Tlue?  No;  he  has  not.  Check  this  one 
wuh  Bowles;  he  cant  deny  It.  Why.  In  the 
name  of  God,  has  he  ever  permitted,  as 
shown,  a  used  car  to  be  sold  for  more  than 
It  was  worth  when  It  was  new. 

Now.  normally.  I  employ  14  retail  salesmen; 
4  are  here  now.  and  I  expect  9  of  my  former 
salesmen  to  return  from  the  Army  and  Navy 
In  the  near  future  to  their  old  jobs  with  me. 
Bowles  says  we  will  need  no  salesmen.  Shall 
I  tell  them  to  go  to  work  In  the  coal  mines 
or  shall  we  shoot  them? 

So.  Mr.  Smith  (or  Jones,  as  the  case  may 
be) .  If  you  want  to  buy  a  new  car — and  about 
15.000.000  will — you  won't  be  able  to  buy 
your  new  car  from  any  dealer  unless,  as  a 
condition  to  the  sale,  you  will  agree  to  trade 
In  your  car  that  Is  actually  worth  $400  for 
a  (aoo  allowance.  So  you  won't  trade  It  in? 
Oood;  you  can  keep  on  using  It  or  walk.  If 
you  have  no  used  car.  O  K..  well  play  a  game 
of  gin  rummy  for  $200.  and  you'd  better  let 
me  win  or  you'll  keep  on  walking.  Oh,  yes. 
there  are  many  more  In  the  book.  Etoes 
Bowles  and  the  OPA  want  some  scandal? 
They  11  get  It.  and  plenty. 

In  1942  I  paid  my  mechanics  $1  per  hour. 
I  now  pay  them  $1.25.  The  rent  on  my  gar- 
age building  In  Kenosha  has  been  Increased 
Just  100  percen.  since  1942.  In  1942  the  Gov- 
ernment requested  me  to  sell  them  my  last 
90  new  cars  In  stock — they  said  they  needed 
them,  and  It  would  be  unpatriotic  to  hold 
them  for  curtomers  at  the  regular  price. 
V  then  chiseled  me  7  percent  discount, 
^  n  was  O.  K  because  I  was  supposed  to 
be  a  patriot. 

The  OPA  waited  until  1944  (why?)  and 
then  put  a  celling  on  used  cars.  It  was  so 
high  that  It  had  no  semblance  of  true  values. 
So  I  quit  handling  used  cars  and  haven't 
handled  one  since.  Only  the  law  violators 
and  racketeers  kept  on — and  got  fat — and 
paid  no  tax — they  all  carry  $100  and  $600 
bills  In  their  veat  pockets.  Want  me  to  prove 
it?    O.  K.  I  will,  when  you  ask  me  to. 

So  Bowles  and  OPA  want  to  hold  1942  car 
prtce?.  They  want  to  cut  the  car  dealers' 
discount.  Yet  thf^v  nnnrove  wage  Increases — 
Why  I  efen  read  •  *  Mr  Truman  wants  you 
Congressmien  to  go:  a  raise  of  1(X)  percen c. 
(Ood  knows  you  are  entitled  to  It  ) 

Don't  let  the  OPA  end  their  bungling-dam 
policies  put  us  all  en  the  rocks.  We  don't 
deserve  It,  this  kind  of  treatment.  But  I 
pmmlse,  If  we  get  It.  that  we  car  dealers  can 
t.<ike  care  of  ourselves,  and  let  the  stluk  go 
up  to  high  heavens  or  higher. 

You  are  right,  esipecially  In  your  last  bulle- 
tin. OPA  must  go  out  the  window  before  it 
la  too  late.  Out  with  the  rascals,  before  they 
ruin  us  all.  and  our  country  besides.  Tell  Mr. 
Bcwles.  since  he  h.is  said  he  would  like  to  be 
in  the  bxislness,  that  he  can  buy  this  one. 
The  purchasing  price  will  be  the  flgxire  of  a 
talr.  Impartial  appraiser  of  the  physical  as- 
sets 1  have  spent  25  years  In  building  It  up. 
only  to  sec  It  Je<3pardlzed  by  a  biuich  cf 
laughing  Insane  hyenas. 

1  belong  to  no  assoclatlcm,  national  or 
State  So  OPA  and  Bowles  are  liars  and 
stinkers  Ijesldes,  when  they  say  I  am  a  selfish 


unfair  lobbyist.  Who  can  I  appeal  to?  Only 
you.  as  my  Representative  in  Congress,  and 
you  are  O.  K.  with  me.  I  wish  we  had  a  lot 
more  like  you  there. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 

Yours  very  tru'iv 


Cnr   WcH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J'^RRY  VOORHIS 

OF   C.MJJCiLM.i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  23,  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  comment 
on  the  following  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Bulletin  of  Pacific  School  of  Re- 
ligion written  by  Mr.  Buell  G.  Gallagher. 
The  article  will  recommend  itself  to  ev- 
eryone who  reads  it  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  things  that  he  has  ever  read: 

ONE    WOBLD    OR    NONX 

(By  Buell  G.  Gallagher) 

All  through  the  war,  some  of  us  were  say- 
ing that  the  world  was  going  through  a  revo- 
lution, but  few  of  us  dreamed  how  profound 
and  tremendous  that  revolution  actually  was 
to  be.  Just  how  true  these  predictions  of 
revolution  were  is  now  made  clear  in  the 
flashes  over  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  which 
literally  wrote  the  story  In  columns  of  boiling 
smoke  60.000  feet  high  for  all  mankind  to 
see. 

It  was  a  thousand  years  ago,  August  5,  1945, 
that  a  single  plane  flew  over  Hiroshima,  a 
single  t>omb  floated  earthward,  suspended 
from  two  parachutes,  and  the  atomic  age 
burst  upon  us.  Between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred thousand  people  were  crushed  and  cre- 
mated by  that  bomb.  Scores  of  thousands 
more  have  since  died  of  Its  effects. 

Never  before  has  man  possessed  such  power. 

Never  before  have  the  Inadequacies  cf  ethical 
controls  been  as  clearly  revealed.  There  is 
little  point  in  arguing  at  what  stage  modern 
warfare  violated  the  old  Hague  Covenant,  or 
by  what  nations  the  violations  were  per- 
petrated The  effort  to  bring  under  ethical 
controls  ar.  essentially  unethical  practice  Is 
as  absurd  as  to  argue  that  murder  by  poison- 
ing is  Immoral  while  murder  by  malnutrition 
Is  permissible.  The  point  is  that  all  partici- 
pants In  the  war,  Americans  no  less  than 
their  enemies,  came  out  of  war  with  radically 
different  standards.  There  has  been  a  pro- 
found revolution  in  our  morals,  no  less  pro- 
found than  the  new  technology  of  neutron 
fission. 

In  this  atomic  age.  certain  conclusions  al- 
ready are  redundantly  clear: 

1.  That  the  old  ways  (particularly  national 
sovereisnty  and  Its  corollary.  International 
war)  are  no  longer  usable.  It  was  General 
MacArthur  who  said:  "We  have  had  our  last 
chance.  If  wc  do  not  devise  some  greater  and 
more  equitable  system.  Armageddon  will  be 
at  our  door.  The  problem  Is  ba.«;ically  theo- 
logical." General  Eisenhower  pu*  the  matter 
more  bluntly  when  he  said.  "Now  mankind 
may  be  blackmailed  into  peace."  The  ways  of 
war  and  th-  premises  of  nationalism  are  un- 
usable In  the  atomic  age.  This  Ls  not  pious 
sentiment:  It  is  stark  realism.  Show  me  a 
man  who  today  believes  In  the  v^ar  method, 
and  I  will  show  you  a  man  who  Is  either  a 
complete  romanticist,  refusing  to  face  facts, 
or  else  one  who.  knowing  the  facts.  Is  a 
sadist  who  believes  In  race  suicide.  Just  as 
gunpower  ended  the  feudal  classes,  so  atomic 
energy  has  ended  the  nations.  As  Raymond 
Fosdlck  puts  It,  our  choice  is  simple:  One 
world  or  none. 


2.  Hiroshima  made  San  Francisco  obsolete. 
Fairly  good  in  its  day.  the  United  Nations 
Ofganlzation  Is  as  outmoded  In  the  atomic 
age  as  a  (rossbow  in  a  day  of  buzz  bombs. 
Nothing  sliort  of  a  genuine  world  government, 
to  which  the  United  States,  as  well  as  all 
other  nations,  is  subject,  will  suffice  to  save 
us  from  ttte  fearful  frlghtf ulness  of  an  atomic 
war — over!  In  a  few  hours,  with  the  attacked 
nation  obliterated. 

3  The  time  is  short.  Not  more  than  10 
years  are  available  before  the  atomic  war  is 
an  instantaneous  possibility,  the  victory  rest- 
ing with  that  nation  which  acts  first,  before 
Its  mutually  mistrustful  opponent  obliterates 
It.     The  ttme  Is  now. 

4.  The  dnly  adequate  method  of  controlling 
the  fearscime  atom  is  to  bring  the  consciences 
and  actlotis  of  all  men  under  the  control  of  a 
greater  f$ar — the  fear  of  the  Lord  which  Is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom. 

Since  that  day  when  (In  the  words  of 
Horace)  : 

"Pre  metheus  first  transmuted 
Ate  ms  culled  for  human  clay," 

down  to  the  present  moment  when  atomic 
fission  threatens  to  give  humanity  back  to 
the  dust]  man  has  never  stood  In  greater 
peril.  In  this  brief  half-second  of  history's 
time,  we  ican  escape  the  fear  of  our  fellows 
only  by  $  genuine  fear  of  the  Lord,  which 
begets  a  love  of  mankind.  We  can  be  very 
specific  about  the  price  of  survival  under  a 
Just  Gods  (1)  An  end  of  national  sovereignty. 
In  world  feovernment:  (2)  Justice  and  equity 
among  all  peoples  of  whatever  race  or  culture 
as  the  basis  for  this  world  government;  (3> 
the  speeqy  end  of  all  forms  of  economic  and 
political  txploltatlon  and  domination.  These 
things  oil  the  world  level  we  will  do  only  If 
we  also  db  them  on  the  local  level,  by  ending 
restrict! v$  residential  covenants  in  our  cities 
and  discjiminatlon  because  of  race  In  em- 
ployment; or  in  social  life;  and  by  the  rapid 
creation  pf  the  inclvislve  church.  Instead  of 
the  segregated  churches  we  now  have. 

Atoms  like  those  that  were  split  over  Hiro- 
shima m|ike  up  all  matter,  all  energy,  all 
flesh — wl^ether  It  be  the  flesh  of  Greek  or  Jew. 
barbarlai^.  Scythian;  bond  or  free.  We  have  a 
terrible  ^nd  portentous  choice  to  make. 
We  can  sty  with  Pilate,  "I  have  power,"  and 
we  shall  be  answered  with  the  words  of 
Levltlcusij'I  will  break  the  pride  of  your 
power."  jThe  other  choice  Is  hidden  deep  In 
the  propliecy  of  Zecharalah.  "Not  by  might, 
nor  by  iower,  but  by  my  spirit,  salth  the 
Lord  of  Hosts." 


RfoscTelt  Amateur  Strategist 


ETTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES     . 
tfriday,  November  23,  1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  tbis  Thanks^ving  season  of  1945 
the  Nation  should  offer  its  sincere  thanks 
to  AdroSral  Richardson  who  has  just 
completed  his  testimony  before  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Investigating  Committee.  He 
has  rendered  an  outstanding  service  to 
the  country  by  revealing  that  he  had 
notified  President  Roosevelt  that  the 
Pacific  Fleet  was  not  ready  for  war  10 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  that  the 
fleet  should  not  be  based  at  that  place., 
In  an  editorial  appearinp  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  November  22,  1945,  it  Is 
pointed  out  that  the  President  overruled 
the  adn>iral  for  what  appeared  to  have 
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been  political  considerations.  This  edi- 
torial intimates  also  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
might  have  been  using  the  fleet  for  pur- 
poses of  diplomacy  and  not  defense.  The 
plain  fact  emerges.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
keeping  of  the  fleet  in  Pearl  Harbor  was 
upon  the  orders  of  the  President  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  final  disaster  is  upon 
him.  As  a  part  of  this  extension,  I  in- 
clude herein  the  editorial  in  question: 

RICHARDSON'S    TES'HMONy 

Until  the  appearance  of  Admiral  Richard- 
son as  a  witness,  the  congressional  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster  of  Decewiber 
7,  1941.  had.  despite  pU  the  publicity  guen 
to  It.  added  very  little  to  what  was  covered 
or  Implied  in  the  previously  published  report 
of  the  Army  Pearl  Harbor  Board.  Admiral 
Richardson's  testimony  Is,  however,  quite 
new  and  startling,  and  introduces  another 
question  Into  the  controversy,  namely, 
whether  the  late  Presldert  Roosevelt  was  not 
using  the  Navy  as  an  Instrument  of  diplo- 
macy rather  than  of  defense. 

Admiral  Richardson  was  known  In  the  serv- 
ice as  one  of  the  naval  officers  who  had  given 
a  large  part  of  their  lives  to  the  study  of  the 
Pacific  problem  and  to  the  possibility  of  war 
between  the  Japanese  Empire  and  the  United 
States.  Besides,  as  commander  In  chief  in  the 
Pacific,  his  was  the  responsibility  for  the  safe- 
ty of  the  fleet.  Thus,  his  opinion,  expresi^ed 
before  both  President  Roosevelt  and  Admiral 
Leahy  at  a  luncheon  In  the  White  House  Jxist 
14  months  before  Pearl  Harbor,  should  have 
carried  unusual  weight.  Admiral  Richard- 
son testified  that  he  told  the  President  that 
It  was  a  strategic  mistake  to  keep  the  fleet, 
undermanned  as  It  then  was,  based  at  Pearl  . 
Harbor.  It  was  in  no  condition,  the  Admiral 
said,  to  conduct  operations  against  the  Japa- 
nese. Preparations  for  war  could  be  made 
more  rapidly  If  all  the  fleet,  except  the  Ha- 
waiian detachment,  were  returned  to  Its  nat- 
ural base  on  the  American  west  coast. 
Among  other  things.  Admiral  Richardson  be- 
lieved that,  whether  there  was  to  be  peace  or 
war  In  the  Pacific,  the  thing  most  immedi- 
ately necessary  was  to  recruit  the  fleet  to 
full  strength,  to  have  it  fully  supplied  with 
provisions  and  ammunition,  and  generally 
placed  In  a  condition  of  readiness  for  war  at 
any  moment. 

On  both  these  points  he  was  overruled  by 
the  President,  and  f:n  what  appear  to  have 
been  purely  political  consideratlcns.  The 
President  said  that  the  fleet  must  be  kept  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  first,  because  its  preseace  there 
would  have  a  restraining  Influencj  on  the 
actions  of  the  Japanese  Government  and, 
secondly,  because  ,.he  withdrawal  of  the  fleet 
would,  rightly  or  wrongly,  give  the  impres- 
sion at  home  that  the  United  States  was 
weakening  in  its  attitude  toward  Japanese 
aggression . 

To  the  first  point  Admiral  Richardson  re- 
torted that  a  civilian  government  in  Japan 
might  be  impressed  by  such  a  gesture,  but 
that  a  military  government,  such  as  then 
e.xlsted.  would  be  Impressed  only  by  the 
knowledge  that  tlie  American  Fleet  was  ac- 
tually capable  of  war.  The  President,  hew- 
ever,  replied  that  he  would  not  approve  the 
removal  of  the  fleet  from  Pearl  Harbor  unless 
It  could  be  done  in  suc'n  a  way  as  to  convince 
both  the  American  people  and  the  Japanese 
Government  that  we  were  not  weaienmg  In 
our  far  eastern  policy.  Yet.  at  the  same 
time,  according  to  Admiral  Richardson,  the 
President  made  It  plain  that  we  hud  no  In- 
tention of  going  to  war  l>ecause  of  Impending 
aggression  by  Japan  against  Thailand  or  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  and  that  It  was  very 
doubtful  that  we  would  fight  evtu  If  the 
Philippines  were  attac'ied.  although  sooner 
or  later  Japan  would  Inevitably  m.ike  some 
move  that  wauid  draw  us  into  convict  with 
her.  Admiral  Richardson's  second  point,  that 
the  fleet  must  be  recruited  to  full  strength. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  dismissed  on  the  ground  that, 
if  the  need  arose.  It  would^  easy  enough  to 
take  In  and  train  civilian  mechanics  and 
technicians. 

Neither  Admiral  Richardson's  testimony 
nor  anything  else  that  has  thus  far  been 
disclosed  by  the  Pearl  Harbor  invest:gatlon 
in  the  least  justifies  the  accusation  of  cer- 
tain partisan  Republicans  and  fanatical  iso- 
lationists that  President  Roosevelt  actually 
desired,  and  conspired,  to  bring  about  the  de- 
struction of  the  Pacific  Fleet  as  the  only 
means  of  reconciling  public  opinion  to  a  long 
and  costly  war  against  the  Axis  Powers.  It 
does,  however,  indicate  that  Mr  Roosevelt 
was  taking  some  very  extravagant  risks  in  his 
efforts  to  apply  his  foreign  policies  by  politi- 
cal and  diplomatic  means.  It  does  suggest  an 
extraordinary  overconfldence  and  a  danger- 
ous disregard  for  realities  which  seem  to  have 
spread  from  the  White  House  to  the  mlllUry. 
naval,  and  diplomatic  bureaucracies.  There 
Is  no  question  that  Admiral  Richardson  was 
right  and  the  President  wrong  about  the  folly 
of  exposing  the  fleet  to  risk  of  annihilation 
by  a  surprise  attack  on  Hawaii.  And  in  this 
respect  It  Is  Ironical  but  not  unjust  to  recall 
the  President's  subsequent  lecture  to  those 
"typewriter  strategists  "  who  had  ventured  to 
question  on  some  minor  points  the  om- 
niscience of  military  and  naval  experts. 


Dorothy  Thompson  on  What  It  Will  Take 
To  Prevent  an  Atomic  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  23,  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  repeatedly  I  have  proposed  in 
the  House  that  the  United  States,  in  con- 
junction with  Britain,  take  the  measures 
advocated  by  Oorothy  Thompson  In  the 
column  which  follow.s.  In  my  opinion. 
Miss  Thompson  has  been  doing  the  most 
outstanding  job  of  analyzing  the  world's 
present  problem  that  has  been  done  by 
any  writer: 

ON  THE  RECORD 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

The  Joint  statement  of  President  Truman 
and  Prime  Minister  Attlee  on  the  atomic 
bomb  rejects  the  Idea  that  by  distributing 
atomic  bombs  to  all  and  sundry  anything 
would  be  clarified.  Maybe  the  atomic  bomb 
Is  no  secret,  but  for  the  time  being  only  the 
western  powers  have  the  thing  Itself.  So.  for 
the  time  being,  they  are  In  a  unique  posi- 
tion— either  to  save  the  world  or  perhaps  to 
send  It  to  hell. 

The  Joint  statement  of  the  United  States 
President  and  the  British  and  Canadian 
Prime  Ministers  adds  up  to  declaring:  First. 
we  get  secure  peace;  first,  we  get  a  real  world 
authority;  first,  we  fix  it  so  no  nation  can 
make  war.  and  then  we  will  be  free  to  use 
atomic  energy  for  human  welfare  without 
fear  of  human  destruction. 

When  the  first  atomic  bomb  fell  on  Hiro- 
shima the  common  man  recognized  that  na- 
tions must  not  only  consider  but  dec.de  to 
stop  the  nonsense  that  ceases  to  be  fun  when 
It  involves  suicide. 

The  uncommon  man.  of  systematically 
trained  Intellect,  must,  however,  answer  the 
question  "What  kind  of  world?"  and  face  the 
full  portent  of  all  alternatives.  "Agree- 
ments." "negotiations,"  "conferences,"  and 
cries  for  universal  disarmament  will  not  pass 
muster  before  the  dialectic  of  the  atomic 
bomb.    Previous  talk  about  "using  force  to 


prevent  aggression"  Is  babbling.  The  mathe- 
matics of  the  atomic  bomb  is  aggresa-vicior. 
Every  war  college  In  the  world  knows  it. 

Even  without  the  atomic  bomb,  the  logic 
of  total  war  leads  to  elimination  of  nations. 
The  defeated  becomes  a  policed  colony,  as 
far  as  military  and  foreign  policy  are  con- 
cerned. This  war  reduced  the  world  to  only 
a  few  power  unities.  Serious  tensions  can 
arise  only  between  these  and  all  issues  be- 
tween these  become   Issues  of  life  or  death. 

Thus,  with  the  atomic  bomb,  the  struggle 
for  power  becomes  Inevitably  a  struggle  for 
world  mastery.  The  existence  of  a  few  great 
powers,  each  sovereign,  can  only  precipitate 
further  tests — and  eliminations.  Only  one 
authority,  with  world  control,  ultimaliely  can 
have  the  atomic  bomb,  because  only  a  world 
of  one  authority  can  abandon  Its  use. 

If  this  Is  not  recognized,  we  shall  have  an 
atomic  war — this  time  a  war  genuinely  to 
end  war.  by  the  establishment  of  the  world 
mastery  of  the  victor.  The  question  is,  of 
course.  How  much  would  be  left  of  the  one 
world  thus  created  as  the  outcome  of  another 
war? 

Must  we  fight  that  war  to  establish  world 
unity  by  domination  of  the  victor?  Or.  shall 
we  now  establish  world  unity  by  a  cooperative 
pooling  and  delegation  of  power  to  one  single 
world   authority? 

Obviously  only  the  second  answer  Is  sane. 
But  this  Is  possible  only  If  we  are  prepared 
to  use  all  we  have — even  the  atomic  tjomb — 
to  create  It.  At  this  moment,  the  western 
jxjwers  have  the  necessary  Ingredient  for 
world  mastery.  They  will  probably  not  have 
It  long:  they  may  lose  it  at  any  moment;  but 
right  now  they  have  It.  World  peace  d^ 
mands  one  world;  one  world  can  only  be 
created  by  power,  and  power  is  relative  to 
force. 

The  western  powers  possess,  for  this  fleet- 
ing historical  moment,  the  power  and  the 
force  to  compel  the  creation  of  a  genuine 
United  Nations  of  tlje  Wcrld,.  united  not 
under  Anglo-American  domination  but  by 
Anglo-American  power  In  behalf  of  all 
peoples  through  cooperative  authority  and 
mutual  policing  by  great  nations  and  col- 
lectives of  small  nations.  One  single  au- 
thority whose  business,  backed  by  overwhelm- 
ing power,  must  be  maintain  the  union — 
secession  thereafter  being  agression. 

The  choice  In  the  world  Is  self-mastery 
through  cooperative  action  or  mastery 
through  domination.  In  the  long  run  there 
are  no  other  alternatives.  Either  will  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  test  of  power, 
which  means  the  test  of  willingness  to  use 
force,  if  it  is  necessary  to  use  force  to 
achieve  it. 

Force  Is  seldom  used,  where  power  is  so 
overwhelming  tliat  to  challenge  It  is  catas- 
trophe— unless  the  alternative  is  patently  In- 
acceptable.  Desperation,  of  course,  knows  no 
restraints  of  cold  calculation.  Therefore  the 
Anglo-American  world  must  not  only  offer 
the  world,  but  be  prepared  to  Impose  on  the 
world,  a  world  authority  offering  no  nations, 
including  our  own.  any  advantage  not  en- 
joyed by  others,  nor  any  obligation  not  under- 
taken by  all:  "To  each  according  to  ita 
needs,  from  each  according  to  its   abilities." 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord.  I   include   the   following   editorial 
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from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
November  20.  1945: 

TTLTTMATITM    WM3    JAPAN'S 

The  Pearl  Harbor  Inquiry  haa  now  added 
another  "\t'  to  the  aatoundlng  atonr  of 
■MMOres  whJfh  might  have  prevented  or 
rtMrpl7  curtailed  the  destruction  cf  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941  If  the  Narf  had  flown  long- 
range  reconnalaaance  with  the  69  PBT's  It 
h»d  available,  the  Japanese  carriers  might 
hare  been  spotted. 

Senator  Barwsm  haa  done  well  to  bring 
tliJa  out.  and  It  aeems  to  us  that  the  Navy's 
tfaftaw  that  it  didn't  do  any  patrolling  be- 
CMUae  It  couldn't  do  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  perimeter  la  a  poor  exctwe  But  we  can 
©nly  decry  contlnufnj?  efforts  by  Republican 
members  of  the  committee  to  make  It  ap- 
that  it  was  not  Japan  l»ut  President 
Bvelt  and  Secretary  Hull  who  started  the 
war. 

The  claim  thst  Kir  Hull  "puahed  the  but- 
ton '  that  set  off  hortllUles  by  an  "tiltlma- 
l"  on  November  30  wa«  ahways  a  danger- 
and  partisan  one,  playing  direcuy  into 
baadi  et  Um  enemy  In  the  light  of  rvi- 
nev  pdtnf  up  it  is  clearly  unjustified. 
An  eiamlnatum  of  JapanMe  ofBevm  and  dts> 
patches  (ills  In  and  corroborates  Information 
showing  thitt  Tokyo  had  decided  on  wur  long 
b*far»  Mr.  Hull  on  Novvmber  M  gave  Japan  s 
•nvofs  ■  ttaHWBl  oC  th«  American  position. 

TbrtvldHtOT  now  dtacloaM  that    '  i 

Ttauunoto  briefed  the  Jap*n«M  p 
October  8  to  "hit  the  American  fleet*  on 
De<*emher  H  (Japanese  tlmei,  Moreover,  the 
ftirce  that  struck  Pearl  Harbor  started  nut  the 
dav  before  Mr  Hull's  statement  ras  suppoafd 
to  have  "pushed  the  button."  The  real  ulti- 
matum was  the  Japnnese  statenienl  of  No- 
vember ao.  to  which  Mr.  Hull  said  "No  '  8 
days  later. 

It  la  now  shown  t^at  bad  the  Secretary  of 
State  tried  to  follow  the  course  urged  by  the 
Army  and  Navy — to  stAll  the  Japaneae  off — he 
could  not  have  succeeded.  For  Japan  bad 
act  a  secret  deadlltie.  Apr  rrr..  r.t  by  Novem- 
ber 27  or  the  attack  ph.  .  .«..;.  lo  be  set  In 
motion — altliough  apparenUy  open  to  coun- 
icrorders  up  to  D&cember  6  But  only  com- 
plete acceptance  ol  Japa:.  't  .:.  American 
aid  and  supplies  for  Ja; ^  .>  t- :  at  con- 
quest— would  have  turutu     .n  K  ::.c  attack. 

Who  Is  the  American  v^  \  a  i.^iit  -  to  stand 
up  and  say  the  United  ^.  .'»•.«  should  have 
accepted?  But  that  is  precist.y  the  position 
Into  which  those  who  try  to  pm  the  war  on 
Mr.  Hull  are  getting  '  >  >  n.><:  ives. 


Battie-Participation  Stars  tor  Prisoners 
of   War 
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HON.  ANGiER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MASRACH-^y.^^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REi  ;•  F.-ZJCTATTVES 

Friday.  November  23.  1945 

Mr.  GO<  )Iv,v:n  Mr.  Speaker,  as  evi- 
dence (  :  :  .  :  ,  f  veterans  toward 
the  War  U  .  i.  .  t  .:  ruling  denying  a 
battle-partiCipaiiou  star  to  American 
soldiers  captured  and  made  pri>onors  of 
war,  I  bring  to  the  attention  ol  t  ;.<  Mem- 
bers the  followinij  resolution  pa.s.^td  by 
the  Middlesex  County  Council.  Depart- 
ment of  Massachtisetts.  Veterans  oX  For- 
eign War: 

Wherr  -  '    '   \\   '  n      \rtment's  rulirc;  that 

Amt"  -    ..  ,                      .■■  '     ,:..'.   :-..,  ,  ■    ■  i 

^ne;-       ;  ^    r    w  ■  .  -     .-     .:      ,_n    a.re    :i    ;    €:_- 

tltie»i  to  battle  parcicipauon  stars  coiilerre<l 


upon    their   contingents    during   their   Im- 
;    .  •  •   "."nt;   an* 

wr.ercas  tlrese  decorations  are  worth  five 
points  each  m  the  process  of  discharge;  and 

Whereas  moet  men  captured  w«Te  at  the 
front  lines  and  no  doubt  fought  bravely  be- 
fore surrendering,  and  on  Eome  occasions 
surrendered  only  when  ordered  to  do  so  by 
their  commanding  ofBcer;   and 

Whereas  on  some  occasions  theL"  outfit  as 
a  whole  has  been  honored,  and  battle  par- 
ticipation stars  awarded  to  their  rear  guard 
troops:  Therefore,  be  It 

itesolved.  That  we.  the  members  of  Middle- 
sex County  Council.  Veteran*  oi  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  at  a  regt:lar  meet- 
ing assembled  at  Ne«ton  Center,  Mass.,  on 
Octot)cr  28.  1845,  do  hereby  go  on  record  as 
being  opposed  to  the  War  Department's  rul- 
ing, and  respectfully  request  that  it  be 
changed,  so  that  these  uulurtunate  men  who 
have  been  prlwners  of  war  may  be  accorded 
the  same  honors  as  their  comrades  in  arms. 
Puiup  J.  OiaaoNs. 

Mjutant. 


lav  Aft  al  LiVing    itiiflh   i 
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Friday,  November  23,  194S 

Mr.  K{)\!  in  Mr.  SpeAker.  under 
leave  to  ixitua  my  remarks,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  speecli 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Abe  Fortas, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  one-hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  City  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  Saturday,  November  17,  !945. 

Under  Secretary  Fortas  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  able  public  servants  of 
the  Uni'pd  States.  Since  my  appoint- 
u\'^rr  i-  fiesident  Commissioner  cf  the 
PI.  1::  t  unes  to  the  T' ''^d  States  more 
li.  :  ..  year  ago,  I  I.  r.'  r.ad  the  pleasure 
of  worthing  with  him,  and  I  have  found 
his  cooperation  and  sympathetic  inter- 
est in  the  PhiMppines  and  thf  Filipino 
people  both  inspiring  and  stimulating. 
Tff  is  a  liberal  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
'A  rd.  and  this  speech  of  his  entitled 
T'.-  Art  of  Living  Together,"  should  be 
ir^.^l  Ly  every  American  who  believes  in 
enhancing  the  greatness  of  the  United 
States  •hrc':ch  "an  understanding  of  the 
eesenruii  quality  of  men  and  a  recogni- 
tion that  civilization  is  based  upon  the 
dignity  and  freedom  of  the  individual." 
It  is  to  Americans  with  the  breadth 
of  vision  and  liberalism  of  Under  Secre- 
tary Fortas  tiiat  the  world  shauld  look 
for  guidance  in  these  imcertain  and 
troubled  days. 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  asiced  to  speak 
to  you  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  City 
Colle«te  of  the  C^lty  of  New  York.  In  the  un- 
certamtles  of  our  world  we  do  well  to  cele- 
brate those  Institutions  which  are  dedicated 
t.T  tr^  *:=ic  of  training  our  people  for  life  In 
an  vt:  :.  inglng  world.  For  we  Iiave  come 
fi.  . :,  •  1  risls  point  In  the  history  of  our 
c  u:,r  .u  In  the  education  of  ou:r  people — 
a  cr:.-.5  'Ahuh  will  tfst  our  fiber,  ti\e  validity 
cf  cur  Ir.'^tituuons.  the  resiliency  of  our  pre- 
cfp*.<  ru;  the  strength  and  adaptability  of 
cur  eCwjation  and  training.  The  centennial 
of  this  great  Institution  affords  us  the  oppor- 


tunity In  the  perspective  of  its  many  yester- 
days to  contemplate  our  coimtlees  tomorrows. 

Since  the  beginning  cf  history  there  has 
been  remarkable  constancy  in  the  aspirations 
of  civilized  man.  Man  haa  striven  for  the 
same  simple,  fundamental  objectives — food, 
shelter,  s^ctirity,  freedom,  and  dignity  And 
since  the  beginning  of  community  life  the 
degree  to  which  he  has  attained  these  has 
depended  upon  the  understanding  and  good- 
ness of  hitnseif  and  the  members  of  bis  com- 
munity. 

I  learn  from  a  speech  of  our  chairman,  Mr. 
Mark  Elatier,  that  many  years  ago.  one  of 
the  leglallitors  who  supported  the  founding 
of  this  gi^at  college,  advanced  as  the  reason 
for  Its  criitlon  the  cultivation  of  "the  virtue 
and  Intelligence  of  the  people."  That  la  still 
the  comr«anding  duty  of  educational  Insti- 
tutions. If  the  natural  virtue  and  Intelli- 
gence of  the  peeple  are  not  cultivated  but 
become  stnothered  In  a  rank  growth  of  fear, 
susplcioi^.  and  prejudice.  civiilEatlou  la  In 
danger. 

In  a  sp^ch  which  Franklin  Rooeevelt  pre. 
pared  Jus  before  his  sudden  death,  he  said, 
"Today  we  are  faced  with  the  preeminent 
fact  thati  If  clvtllsatlun  la  to  profit,  we  must 
cultivate  I  the  aclence  of  human  relation- 
ahipa— tbji  abUtty  of  all  peoples,  of  all  klnda 
to  IlTe  together,  to  work  together  In  the  aamt 
world,  at  peace." 

The  r^lgloui  and  aectiJar  literature  of 
mnnklndj  have  alwayi  glurtned  the  soieiice 
of  luima«  relaUonahliM,  the  art  of  living  to- 
gether Ini  pence  and  dignity,  with  a  feeling  of 
•ecurUy,Jfree  from  the  torment  of  hunger 
and  wana  But  practice  haa  widely  departed 
from  preichment.  Men  are.  with  few  excep- 
tions, in  agreement  upon  the  objective;  but 
In  the  ptYsult  of  avenues  to  its  achievement, 
they  have  too  frequently  flailed  about  like 
feeble -miKided  rats  in  a  maae.  Upon  occa- 
sion, disregarding  the  fact  that  their  problem 
is  to  get  out  of  the  trap,  they  have  turned 
upon  one  another,  with  frightful  destructive- 
ness,  in  the  blind  belief  that  the  other  oc- 
cupants of  the  maze  are  the  cause  of  the 
misery  aod  frtistrations  of  life. 

Man  bias  written  a  history  of  warfare, 
plague,  flear,  and  strife.  Cities  have  been 
razed,  cltillzations  destroyed,  glorious  cul- 
tures statnped  Into  dust  by  the  savagery  of 
man  toward  man.  Men  have  raped,  pillaged, 
and  burned  In  the  name  of  their  gods — for 
riches,  for  power,  for  fear,  and  for  glory.  Man 
has  too  often  used  his  physical  dexterity,  his 
superior  abUlty  to  recall  past  experience  and 
to  conneet  cause  and  effect,  to  build  strange 
and  wonderful  contrivances  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  fellow  men.  The  miracle  of  it  all 
Is  that  tfcrough  the  carnage  and  horror  of 
the  ages,  man  has  survived;  even  more,  than 
he  has  steadUy  progressed  toward  the  reali- 
zation of  bis  aspirations. 

But  the  fact  of  this  slow  progress  Is  small 
comfort  to  those  of  us  who  must  live  through 
the  years  ahead,  and  who  feel  the  burden  of 
responsibility  for  the  generations  that  will 
Inherit  our  world.  For  our  crisis,  though  its 
nature  is  as  old  as  recorded  history,  has  a  new 
and  terrifying  urgency.  The  tempo  of  events 
has  acceli^ated  as  the  speed  of  man's  locomo- 
tion has  Increased  from  the  two  legs  with 
which  he  is  born  to  the  supersonic  projection 
of  the  jet  airplane.  The  volume  and  pitch 
of  man's  crises  have  swelled  In  a  deafening 
and  stupefying  crescendo. 

We  ar».  In  brief.  In  a  race  between  man's 
destructive  powers  and  his  ability  to  con- 
struct a  Civilized  way  of  life.  Por  a  few  bU- 
llon  doUtrs,  within  a  few  years,  we  have  cre- 
ated ato»iic  bombs  capable  of  unprecedented 
destructlbn.  Only  one  thing  seems  clear- 
that  given  the  world  of  today,  destruction  on 
a  massive  scale  may  confidently  be  pretllcted. 
The  burning  question  is  whether  we  have  the 
BbUlty,  |?lthln  the  time  that  remains,  to 
change  tWay's  world  sulBciently  to  avoid  this 
holocaust 

The  aAswer  to  this  question  is  so  largely 
dependent   upon    the   people    of    the    United 
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States  that  everyone  of  us  shares  an  Im- 
mediate and  compellUig  responsibility.  We 
are  the  one  Nation  in  the  world  that  can 
sucessfully  a.ssert  the  moral  leadership  whlcli 
is  necessary  to  guide  the  world  to  p<ace  and 
civilized  living.  We  are  the  one  Nation  in 
the  world  that,  in  terms  of  physical  n  sources, 
is  in  a  pcsitioli  to  provide  the  economic 
foundation  of  nonaggressive  life  to  ihe  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  We  are  the  one  Nation  in 
the  world  that  can  give  to  others  hope  for  a 
better  world,  for  a  society  in  whl:h  they 
may,  by  their  own  peaceful  efforts  obtain 
those  simple  things  which  are  the  basis  of 
civilized  living:  an  adequate  measure  of  food, 
shelter,  and  security,  and  freedom  and 
dignity. 

But  how.  how  can  we  do  this?  How  can 
we.  the  people  of  the  United  Stati-s,  lead 
ourselves  and  the  world  to  a  better  1  fe? 

We  have  by  no  means  learned  how  to  solve 
our  own  domestic  problems.  Within  our  own 
borders,  there  are  the  same  conflicts,  insecur- 
ities, provincialism,  passions,  and  prejudices 
which  beset  the  world,  and  they  are  rising  to 
fever  pitch. 

Even  within  this  country  where  the  simple 
addition  of  economic  arithmetic  wou  d  show 
that  there  Is  ctu  ugh  for  all,  we  huve  not 
solved  the  problem  of  division,  of  dixtrlbut- 
lug  what  we  have  and  can  product*,  so  that 
no  one  feels  the  sharp  stub  of  hunter  and 
Inkecurliy.     Indeed,   we   are   >'■  betiin- 

iiliig   to  see   the   fsmiUar   vu  tt*   of 

noi-rn(iURh*to-go-ur(.und,  the  rriuri  ot  ruch 
unit  of  our  SKCioly  to  shift  tlir  bU'den  of 
too-little  to  the  other  (allow  And  In  this 
shifting  process  within  our  own  country  are 
Involved  the  same  hideous  strataKemi  which 
we  have  observed  InternatlonHlly  Any  ele- 
ment of  vulnerublUly— in  fact,  any  difference 
from  the  majority,  whether  It  be  race,  re- 
ligion, national  origin,  sex,  or  political  be- 
lief—will  do.  The  tactic  is  to  nariow  the 
group  that  can  share  in  the  distribution  of 
goods  produced  and  benefits  conferred  by  the 
society,  so  that  the  remainder  can  (or  so 
they  are  led  to  think — get  a  bigger  portion. 

Our  problem,  therefore,  is  not  merely  as 
big  as  the  world;  it  is  as  immediate  as  our 
own  Nation  and  our  own  community.  In 
broad  outlines,  its  pattern  is  the  same,  In- 
ternationaUy  and  domestically.  Its  basic 
motif  is  economic,  but  woven  throughout, 
disarranging  the  perspective  and  fundamen- 
tally distorting  the  impression  upon  the  eye 
of  the  observer,  are  the  passionate  themes 
of  religion,  race,  custom,  and  nationalism. 
It  is  the  familiar  design  of  primitive  man's 
struggle  individually  to  obtain  increased  se- 
curity, more  goods,  and  greater  power  at  the 
expense  of  other  men;  and  to  establish  the 
validity  and  superiority  of  his  individual  and 
community  personality. 

What  approach,  then,  may  profitably  be 
made  to  problems  which  are  so  fundamental 
and  comprehensive;  conflicts  which  are  as 
famUlar  as  cur  own  hcU3es  and  stops  and 
factories,  and  at  the  same  time  a.^  remote 
geographically  as  Indonesia  and  Mongolia? 
Or  must  we.  with  H.  G.  Wells,  accept  and 
embrace  what  he  has  announced  as  the  end 
of  everything  we  call  life?" 

Obviously,  despite  Kir.  Wells,  the  human 
race  is  not  ready  o  turn  in  its  chlp^.  Obvi- 
ously, we  shall  try  to  resolve  cur  problems. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  resolution.  The  difficulty  lies  not  in 
our  stars,  but  in  ourselves. 

We  can  be  sure  that  we  will  not  cure  the 
ills  that  beset  us  unless  we  are  ready  and 
willing — all  of  us,  in  our  dally  llvet;.  in  our 
homes  and  schools  and  churches — to  set 
about  the  task  boldly  and  fearlessly.  And 
to  do  this,  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  plague  of 
conflict,  destitution,  and  fear,  we  must  first 
relentlessly  face  and  frankly  admit  our  dif- 
ficulties. 

There  are  still  too  many  of  us  who  prefer 
to  regard  the  atomic  bomb  as  the  weapon 
that  isn't  there.  Just  as  there  were  t<x)  many 
of    us    who    chose    to    consider   Adolf    Hitler 


as  the  little  man  who  wasn't  there.  And 
there  are  still  thousands  of  us  who  seek  es- 
cape from  our  domestic  problems  by  tracing 
their  cause  to  John  Lewis  or  the  CIO  or  the 
NAM  or  Father  Coughlin  or  reactionary  groups 
in  government. 

Others  try  to  find  refuge  from  the  troubles 
that  beset  us  by  a  return  to  the  past :  the 
good  old  days  when  there  was  no  Labor  Re- 
lations Act,  when  labor  unions  were  curiosi- 
ties; when  small  business  was  the  order  of 
our  economy  instead  of  Its  fringe;  when  taxes 
were  insignificant;  when  government  was  a 
remote,  scarcely-noticed  agency  Instead  of  an 
omnipresent  force  In  everyday  life:  when  an 
individual  and  his  family.  If  they  were  mod- 
erately sober,  industrious  and  thrifty,  could 
cope  with  the  exigencies  and  hazards  of  liv- 
ing; and  when  the  oceans  were  our  majestic 
and  unconquerable  guardians  against  foreign 
foe 

Tills,  then.  I  suggest,  is  the  first  task:  We 
must  strip  our  minds  of  escape  traps  and  of 
antiquities.  We  must  reallae  that  today  is 
today  and  yesterday  was  long,  long  ago.  We 
miu>t  acknowledge  that  there  Is  no  rrturn- 
InK;  that  events  have  washed  away  forever 
the  familiar  monuments  of  the  years  thst 
have  passed.  We  must  face  the  present  can- 
didly If  we  sre  to  face  the  future  effectively. 
We  are  today  ex'    -  ng  the  full  power 

of  tlin  industrial  i  n      From  humblr 

b»"  i\    has    reached    n 

pc  ,  ;   .iiens  the  exlatencf 

»f  li«  trrnior.  Man  s  machines  have  at  this 
moment  In  history  surpassed  man's  ability 
to  control.  Wf  must  quickly  make  social  snd 
monil  chatigps  whlrh  will  match  and  rubdue 
to  the  service  of  mankind  the  tremendous 
force  of  theee  machines  Mnn  has  remade 
the  world.  It  Is  time  that  man  reformed 
himself. 

In  this  great  task  of  catching  up  with  our 
own  ingenuity,  every  segment  of  our 
scc.ety — all  men  of  virtue  and  intelligence, 
our  schools  and  churches — must  play  a  part. 
The  principles  of  religion  and  morality  must 
become  more  than  cliches,  offered  or  author- 
ity and  accepted  and  repeated  with  all  of 
the  understanding  and  conviction  of  a  parrot. 
The  precepts  of  civUized  living  should  be  a 
summons  to  action;  not  merely  statements  of 
doctrine,  piously  mouthed  on  ancient  and 
current  authority. 

The  assault  that  Is  being  made  upon  the 
precepts  of  humanity  does  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, challenge  their  validity.  CivUization 
today  and  tomorrow  depends  as  it  always 
has  upon  a  few  simple  postulates:  that  each  . 
human  being  is  entitled  to  dignity  and  re- 
spect; that  no  one  is  entitled  to  Injure  his 
fellow  man;  and  that  each  is,  in  tiuth  and  in 
fact,  his  brothers  keeper.  These  are  the 
principles  that  must  govern  the  relationships 
of  man  to  man  in  the  world  community  as 
well  as  In  the  village  and  the  family. 

The  question  which  we  must  ponder  is 
whether  our  people  have  the  comprehension 
and  the  skill  to  salvage  these  doctrines  and 
to  make  them  the  working  principles  of  a 
world  which  is  in  the  throes  of  gigantic 
upheaval.  That,  after  all,  is  the  task  of 
civilization,  of  government,  of  the  churches, 
schools,  and  homes.  If  we  fall  to  preserve 
the  principles  of  humanity  and  civilization 
and  to  practice  them  in  our  economic  and 
political  society,  we  can  be  sure  that  not 
only  our  morality,  but  our  very  lives  are  in 
mortal  danger. 

We  have  seen  the  results  of  a  collapse  of 
olvllization's  doctrines.  In  Nazi  Germany, 
authority  had  supplanted  reason;  blind 
obedience  had  displaced  understanding.  It 
was  not  long  before  humanism  and  civiliza- 
tion gave  way  to  a  new  o^er.  A  new  set 
of  rules,  supported  again  only  by  authority, 
but  this  time  by  the  authority  of  a  govern- 
ment of  evil  men,  quickly  took  hold.  Its 
course  was  comparatively  easy.  It  had  no 
barriers  of  virtue  and  intelligence  to  sur- 
mount. It  had  merely  to  displace  one  kind 
of  authority,  one  folk  lore,  with  another. 


The  pattern  of  Nazi  Germany  Is  not  unique. 
Wherever  the  people  have  faUed  to  study  and 
apply  the  art  of  civilized  living,  wherever  rea- 
son and  intelligence  have  not  been  brought 
to  the  support  of  decency  and  community 
living,  the  structure  of  civilized  life  is  In 
perU.  Particularly  In  this  exploding  world 
in  which  we  live,  full  of  combat  and  paaaion. 
when  the  people  are  unable  to  reasoo  from 
cause  to  effect,  from  malady  to  preticrlptlon, 
thwe  is  but  one  short  step  to  savagery 

If  the  education  and  Ualning  of  our  people 
win  clear  away  Irrational  fears  and  antletles; 
If  our  people  can  be  Induced  to  reaaon — to 
examine  their  problems  thoughtfully  and 
rationally;  If  with  the  power  of  reason  we 
make  a  determined  assault  upon  prejudice 
and  superstition;  then.  I  think,  we  will  begin 
to  take  the  measure  of  our  problem  and  to 
find  a  solution. 

The  basic  desires  of  ordinary  people  every- 
where are  the  same,  and  the  world  Is  rich 
enough  to  satisfy  these  desires  If  only  man 
will  devise  the  method.  And  It  is  In  the  satis- 
faction of  these  basic  needs  that,  li  my  opin- 
ion, salvation  lie*  both  within  our  r- 
ders  and  mte. nationally.  We  mn'  i  >ie 
for  th<i  people  of  our  own  country,  and  wr 
roust  help  to  furnish  fur  the  people  of  the 
world,  an  undersundlng  of  the  easentui 
equality  of  men  and  a  recoifnition  that  civ- 
IllCfttlon  Is  based  upon  the  dliinity  and  free- 
dom of  the  Individual  We  must  help  to  pro- 
vide people  With  security,  the  minimum  es- 
Bpntlnls  of  livelihood,  and  n  t)aBiR  fur  hop* 
thst  with  Industry  and  rfforl  they  can  im- 
prove their  lot 

Within  our  own  country,  we  must  assure 
our  people  against  destitution.  We  must 
give  them  confidence  that  Illness,  c4d  age. 
and  unemployment — the  basic  hararda  of  na- 
ture and  of  man's  economy— will  not  destroy 
them  or  their  families.  We  must  piovide  for 
each  person  willing  and  abre  to  work  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so  Without  this,  without 
a  Job  of  work  to  do,  self-respect  Is  threatened 
and  dignity  is  in  Jeopardy.  If  each  family 
can  be  sure  that  its  basic  livelihood  Is  pro- 
vided for — that  the  parents  and  the  children 
will  eat,  that  they  will  have  shelter  and  cloth- 
ing, that  the  children  may  be  educated — 
much  of  the  bitterness  and  venom  will  be 
drawn  from  the  strife  and  competition  and 
oppositions  of  life.  We  will  still  have  oorflict; 
we  will  still  have  aggressive  rivalry.  But  we 
will  have  provided  a  floor  of  economic  secu- 
rity which  will  raise  these  conflicts  from  the 
fearful,  clawing,  primitive  struggle  for  ex- 
istence to  civilized  competition 

Internationally.  I  think  that  the  prescrip- 
tion is  similar,  although  its  compounding  Is 
more  difficult.  There  is  room  to  doubt  that 
statecraft  alone  can  bring  peace.  Wisc'om 
and  sagacity  may  guide  the  fixing  of  Poland's 
boundaries,  but  Poland  and  her  neighbors  are 
hungry,  fearful,  fretful,  and  Insecure.  The 
statesmen  of  the  world  may  create  a  United 
Nations  Organization  which  may  gradually 
become  a  mechanism  of  world  governance. 
But  meanwhile  the  specters  of  fear  and 
famine  stalk  the  people  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  god  of  war  is  armed  with  new  and 
incredibly  devastating  weapons. 

Nor  can  I  believe  that  the  overweening 
military  might  of  any  nation  or  group  of 
nations  can  bring  peace.  Armaments  are  de- 
signed to  win  wars.  They  are  not  a  Magna 
Carta  or  a  world  conslltution,  nor  are  they 
themselves  the  cause  of  war.  Armanients  are 
merely  the  means,  a  factor  to  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  nation  which  is  otherwise 
moved  to  warfare.  A  set  of  burglar's  tools  do 
not  cause  a  man  to  rob  a  house,  but  If  he  la 
hungry  or  avarlcicus  or  fearful  of  tomorrow's 
destitution,  and  if  he  believes  his  tools  will 
do  the  Job.  he  may  break  and  enter  another's 
property.  The  problem  with  the  burglar  as 
with  the  nation  centers  not  on  the  tools,  but 
on  the  psychological  and  economic  factors 
that  are  involved. 
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Wt     ,»n.   therefore,  best   contributr  to  the 
roiiftuuctlon  of  a  peaceful  worid  by  a  wboie- 
h    ir".  d  gHMTOUB  effort  Ui  provide  the  people 
adoUB  DaUotu  with  economic  aislat- 
r?«ltnc  <><  aocurity  asmlntit  acsrea- 
i  Hint  realus  that  the  best  aasur- 

ancT  oi  uur  otn^  w««Ith  and  powiMtons  la  the 
weU-bejt>«  of  all  af  the  people  oC  the  world 
So  lone  aa  ooiJUant  of  people  are  atarvtng  o, 
tmmrtui  of  tiaatr  naUthbora.  ao  long  aa  naUitooa 

la  MU  tbair  AaMa  and  opanta  tftMir  factories 
PM^  Uick  an  oppommtly  to  buy 
they  need  and  to  aell  a  fair  shar«  of 
th»f  ra— nnahly  can  produce,  jxiat  so 
toag  wtlJ  tiM  atodow  of  war  diirkm  the  eartii 
^We  fluiaot.  at  aione.  faatt  and  clothe  the 
wortd.  aor  wowld  a«  people  of  the  worW  wel- 
coaM  tlua.  fcit  WW  can  lend  ol  our  auiyim: 
we  car»  arrange  to  buy  a?  well  as  aell;  aad  we 
can  runiiah  technical  advtce  ai^d  asslatance 
In  ahort.  we  can  help  others  to  heip  theni- 
aelvea,  and  we  will  thereby  miginily  heip 
ouraeivet. 

Mor  eaa  we  alotie  preaerve  the  peace  of  the 
world.  We  cannot  bnnf;  aecxirity  lo  the 
world  by  declaring  oursetves  tta  aelt- 
appoirited  poUcuBui.  But  we  can  seek  to 
preaa  the  development  of  a  world  order— the 
•VOOMon.  If  yotj  Hke.  of  the  United  Nations 
atloo— with  vigor  wnd  ^pjlrlt  and 
A  world  on;ani7«tion.  created  and 
f*netlonlng  by  coiuseut  of  a  majority  of  peo- 
ple and  nations,  and  fwoperly  equipped  for 
potictng  u  an  Unp«tratlve  of  a  world  which  ts 
only  a  few  hours'  lar|!«. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  and  little  tim'- 
wlUiln  which  to  do  tt.  There  is  much  tiuit 
each  of  us  can  do.  In  the  ordering  of  his  own 
life:  through  las  participation  In  govern- 
ment, in  great  institutions  of  training  iltp 
that  ubich  we  celetirate  tonight;  and  even  In 
his  daily  eonwcpatiun  with  others.  Those 
who  are  trvMteea  for  the  lireB  and  affairs  of 
otliers,  whether  their  positions  are  in  govern- 
ment, educational  Institutions,  religious 
nrKaniz»tions.  or  In  private  groups  sbould 
!"o'  I'  .:■  •'■■'  (i  "i,  .  ^  which  we  confron* 
■     '       '  •■■•■'■  •-'    ■  !   :    cuaaclence  and  an 

ur^ifi.t  c*iu  Ui  iheir  greatest  effort. 

Neither  the  immediate  criaea  of  domestic 
and  foreign  policy,  nor  the  basic  necessity  of 
vitailaing  morality  and  social  intelligence 
presents  an  unposjtlble  task.  If  we  have  the 
conviction  and  the  daring,  the  freedom  from 
anachronistic  thmiUug  and  the  good  will. 
we  can  make  it  possible  for  ail  people  to 
obtain  the  bases  of  civilized  living— food. 
sheslter.  security,  dignity,  and  freedom.  And 
If  all  of  us  who  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
mankind's  survival  and  progress  will  urder- 
take  a  responsibiliry  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  virtue  and  tntelltgence  of  our  people— for 
the  substitution  In  the  place  of  passion  and 
prejudice,  of  a  reasoned  understanding  and 
anr>!if-a':nr  f  -i,-  minclples  of  civillaed  liv- 
■'■■•■'  *'  '•*  '  ''^'  .'.  *.  world  that  will  move 
"■■•■■■    ^    I  '^'XA^  '   \'    ,:i'-   r-  ,1  ./  •_    II  of  man's 


th.-    I   -.^       :    N,-w    \-orK   lia5    , 
•    i  'tt.!    I'seli      ;f  (I    ;*   is  to  th 

-<-;■-    -■-   'A.!.  a.i(i:t  ---■   :'setf  Ui 

renewed  zeal. 


r-.  .  ■   '    .,.;-  of 

!.    •  .;t     p_.- ;    dccU- 

^  t  _sk  that  I  am 
ijie  iuiure  with 


Not  Unduiv  Exacting  About  Iran 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

IN  TiJh  Hi.l-F  OK  REi'at::>FM  \;  ■'.  L6 
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that  we  are  "not  unduly  ox...  .:: .    .<^  c^ 


relation  v.iiti  the  Soviet  Union  can  be 
seefi  very  dearly  from  the  present  situa- 
tion in  three  Oriental  coimtries — Iran, 
China,  and  Korea. 

Each  of  these  three  is  imporLmt  to  us 
and  to  the  creation  of  a  peaceful  world. 
In  each  country,  under  private  agree- 
ments betv.Ten  the  heads  of  the  execu- 
tive blanch  of  the  United  States  Gtovem- 
nwnt  and  the  Qenerali.^lmo-PiTmier  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Russia  was  glvt-n  a  free 
and  concealed  hand  in  the  northern 
area.s.  Not  only  were  allied  'jUserveis 
excluded  from  these  areas,  but  the  wdi- 
nary  Rovemaaenial  process  of  the  various 
recoffnlKd  governments  of  Iran.  China, 
and.  lately.  Korea,  have  been  given  over 
to  secessionist  PToui>s  under  tutelage  of 
Moscow-tiained  leaders. 

To  understand  the  relationship  of 
these  movements  it  is  necessary  to  look 

at  the  map  of  Asia.  One  glance  discloses 
the  fact  that  Iran  is  important  to  a 
•  peaceful  world  because  of  its  own  oil  re- 
serves, and  because  it  Is  a  mih-.ary  base 
from  which  the  much  greater  oil  deposits 
of  Arabia  can  be  controlled,  and  the  rich 
Empire  of  India  can  be  encroached  upon. 
China,  of  coui-se,  is  important  because 
it  contains  nearly  one-quarter  of  the 
human  population  of  the  earth.  Like- 
wi.se.  it  is  important  because  a  peaceful 
China  following  its  high  ethical  princi- 
ples has  always  been,  and  can  increas- 
ingly become,  a  force  for  peaceful  civil- 
ized exchange  between  nations.  The 
Chinese  tradition  and  philosophy  is  that 
of  productive  peace. 

Korea  s  importance  materially  i.'?  less 
obvious,  but  of  no  less  moral  responsi- 
bility on  our  part.  It  is  by  our  conniv- 
ance that  today  Korea  is  cut  into  two 
parts,  with  the  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion m  our  area,  and  the  bulk  of  its  in- 
du-vtrie,s.  mineral  deposit.";,  and  food  pro- 
duction separated  artificially  under  So- 
viet "closed  economic  poUcy"  from  its 
proper  contribution  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  Korean  nation. 

At  this  moment  the  Iranian  problem 
is  most  acute,  and  the  attention  of  thi.s 
House  and  of  Americans  .should  be  called 
to  it.  not  only  for  what  it  means  in  the 
loss  of  oil  reserves,  but  as  a  pattern  which 
we  are  likely  to  see  repeated  over  and 
over  again,  so  long  as  our  foreign  policy 
remains  not  unduly  exacting  instead  of 
beins  based  on  principles  which  ive  mean 
to  uphold. 

The  following  dispatches  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  November  20  givi;  a  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  situation  in  Iran: 
Irak    Rushes    Force    to    T^ioitblkd    Zonk 

GOVIHNMENT  FeaRS  RuSSUNS  IN  AiXKBAUAN 

Wiu,  Bak  Troo^  Sent  To  Queu.  EIcvolt— 

Moscow  SiiXNT  on  Link— Tehba.*  Papers 

CoMi'LAiN  OF  Neglect  by  Ai.lixs— Declase 

People   of   Province   Loyal 

TiHRAN,      l«A.v.      November      19— Iranian 

troops    were   rushed   tonight   to  Sonet-gar- 

rlaoned  Azerbaijan  Province,  scene  of  armed 

outbreaks,  despite  unoertaintv  whether  the 

Rus&iaas   would   permit   them   to   cuter   the 

trouble  eone,  wiicre  seven  persons   were  re- 

P'MT,  c;  k.;ied. 

ur.  i  r.ious  occasioiis  Iranian  foi-ces  dis- 
patched to  the  north  had  been  turned  back 
and  Iranians  reported  that  Soviet  forces  had 
prohibited  the  government  from  sending 
^■••^ d:\--T.c  reiniorcements  into  the  Province. 

P.:       ;ient  decided,  however,  in  a  special 

i^  V  .  ..  to  send  tw.    ^i::a!ions  to  try  to  halt 

'    hiembers    of    the    Separatist    Demo- 


cratic Party  reported  advancing  down  tlie 
230-mile  railway  from  Mianeh  to  Tehran. 
(The  Demccratic  Party  is  the  former  Tuden 
party,  led  by  Oommunista  i 

(In  Motcow  there  was  no  comment  of  the 
Iranian  rialng.  Reports  that  the  rebels 
were  bel»g  supplied  with  weapons  by  the 
Russians  are  being  otftclulfy  called  to  the  at- 
tention off  Soviet  authorities.  Moscow  diplo- 
tiwtic  quarten  a«M.) 

Iranian  coneem  was  increased  tonight  by  t\ 
Oovernmfnt  ppokesman's  aaaertlon  that  rlhos 
and  macklne  gtina  were  dlstrlbuttd  to  tlie 
Separutias  from  trucks  beai'Un  Russian 
Army  InaMnla. 

TehrarJ"newapapert  aaid  editorlany  that 
the  patrldtism  of  Afrrbaijnn  citttens  WM  well 
known  Bad  aaseried  the  rebels  were  recently 
Immigrated  strangers  wearing  military  t)oots 
and  troupers,  with  civilian  Jnckets  and  hats. 

One  editorial  complained  that  "certain  ene- 
mies of  this  war  have  been  better  treated 
thin  Int.  which  has  been  a  laithful  ally. 
one  that  ttiade  her  ro«d5  and  communications 
available  for  the  aid  of  Russia   ' 

With  .<ill  communication  with  Azerbaijan. 
northwesfernmoBt  province  of  Iran,  severed, 
there  ha<i  been  no  news  of  the  rising  since 
last  nlghh's  statement  by  a  Government 
apokesmali  that  members  of  the  Separatist 
movemerUt  had  occupied  Mianeh  and  were 
marching  toward  the  capital. 

The  spokesmen  said  that  the  dead  included 
an  Iranian  gendarme  captain.  4  soldiers,  and 
2  railway  station  employees  Three  towns 
with  Iranian  ganifons  were  reported  to  have 
been  Isolated  in  2  days  of  fighting,  whkh  was 
said  to  b*  threatening  Zenjan  and  Kazvin. 
respectively  165  and  80  miles  northwest  of 
Tehran. 

The  ne^ly  nominated  Governor  of  Azer- 
baijan was  scheduled  to  leave  by  plane  today 
for  Tabriz,  main  city  of  the  province. 

Iran  Env^t  Blames  Soviet  fob  Rtvolt  rN 
Call  c»n  BraNES — Rising  Was  -Engi- 
NESRED.*  He  Says.  Chasclnc  Fobeign  Tboops 
IN  Cout^TRY  Foment  Discord — Secbetabt 
Sees  TbiIman — Tboubie  in  Azerbaijan.  Long 
ExPECTXf.  May  Fcx;us  Issce  Between  Big 
Three  a|«  Oil 

,    (By  W.  H.  Lawrence) 

WASHiNtTON,  November  19.— An  Indirect 
charge  thajt  the  revolt  In  the  Iranian  province 
of  Azerbaijan  had  "most  certainly"  been 
"engtneereti"  by  the  Soviet  Union  was  made 
today  at  |he  State  Depmrtment  by  Hussein 
Ala.  Iran'^  new  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  who  conferred  for  the  first  time  with 
Secretary  «f  State  James  F.  Byrnes. 

Mr  Byrnes,  who  saw  President  Trtunan 
later  to  di^cuas  a  wide  range  of  "important" 
foreign  policy  question?,  confirmed  that  he 
and  the  Iranian  envoy  had  touched  on  the 
rising  m  tiat  coimtry  btit  declined  comment 
in  the  abbence  of  ofBcial  and  detailed  in- 
formation. He  said  that  he  had  not  talked 
with  the  President  about  it. 

The  revdU  was  no  surprise  to  Washington 
officials  wlio  had  long  feared  trouble  In  that 
part  of  Irah  because  of  the  Soviet  Union's  de- 
sire for  important  oil  concessions  and  the 
Iranian  GCvemmenfs  persistent  refusal  to 
grant  them. 

DSPARTuai:  SET  fob  MAMCU  2 

That  arfa  has  been  garrisoned  by  Soviet 
troops  sinte  1941  to  protect  the  lend-lease 
supply  line  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Red  army  troops,  under  re- 
cent agreements,  are  scheduled  to  leave 
March  2. 

Asaertint  that  his  country  had  been  the 
bridge  to  fictory  over  which  moved  Ameri- 
can arms  jind  supplies  tbat  enabled  Russia 
to  defeat  Otrmany,  the  Ambassador  declared : 

•"This  so-called  revolution  or  separatist 
movement  doesn't  In  the  least  represent  the 
feeling  of  the  people.  It  Is  not  spontaneooF. 
It  was  mo4t  cerUlnly  engineered  We  have 
tried  our  utmost  to  have  friendly  relations 
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with  our  powerful  neighbor  to  the  north  and 
have  shown  the  greatest  forbearance  in  our 
dealings  with  them." 

He  said  his  government  had  been  appre- 
hensive all  along  of  some  such  development 
because  of  the  continued  presence  of  for- 
eign troops  on  Iranian  soil,  even  after  the 
victory  over  GeiTnany  and  the  cessation  of 
lend-lease  shipments  to  Russia. 

ct7A«DiN0  aoRon  HXU>  DirFictn.T 
He  added  that  the  presence  of  foreign  gnr- 
risun  troops  "aggravated  disruptive  it.flu- 
enc«s"  and  mado  it  dimcult.  If  not  Impos- 
klble.  for  the  Government  to  maintain  order 
and  keep  a  close  watch  on  tlie  frontier  lo 
prevent  infiltration  from  the  Ciucusus. 

If  tile  Indirect  Iranian  charge  that  the 
Russians  have  this  revol;  are  borne 

out.    it   will   ce :  .  (■    a    major   diplomatic 

Issue  between  the  Soviet  Union  on  tlie  one 
h&ud  and  Britain  and  the  United  Stales  on 
the  other.  The  three  countries  are  rivals 
for  oil  and  other  economic  concessions  In 
Iran,  but  all  are  bound  by  terms  of  the 
Tehran  declaration,  signed  by  Presldtnt 
r.oosevelt.  Premier  Stalin,  and  former 
Prime  Minister  Churchill,  to  respect  the  ter- 
ritorial sovereignty  and  independence  of 
Iran. 

The  dispute  has  been  brewing  since  Sep- 
tember 1945.  when  the  Soviet  Government 
dispatched  a  mission  to  Tehran  to  demand 
oil  concessions  although  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment had  already  decided  to  tal:e  no  action 
on  further  concessions  until  af  er  the  war. 
Iran  refused  to  change  that  decision  and 
the  Ruslsans  l>ecame  angry,  so  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Premier  Moharimed  Said 
Maras^hei  toppled.  His  successor,  backed  by 
the  Biitish  and  United  States  Governments. 
also  refused  to  bow  to  Russian  cemands. 

LONDON    PRCTEST    UNLIKELY 

London,  November  19.— The  Eritish  Gov- 
crment  received  today  confirms  tion  of  an 
otitbreak  against  the  Iranian  Go'v  ernment  in 
the  Russian-occupied  zone.  It  Is  understood 
that  this  is  not  thought  to  warrant  a  British 
protest  to  the  Soviet  Government  for  per- 
mitting a  separatist  movement   in  its  zone. 

No  protest  has  been  received  from  Iran's 
Government,  nor  has  a  request  been  made 
by  Iran  for  Britain  to  intercede.  Iranian 
circles  here  believe  that  their  Oovernment 
may  appeal  to  the  United  States,  however. 

A  point  raised  by  an  Iranian  spokesman  in 
London  is  whether  Russian  authorities  are 
Interfering  with  security  arrangement  of  the 
Government  and  preventing  Iranian  police 
and  military  from  dealing  with  the  outbreak. 

The  Iranian  spokesman  asserted  that  be- 
cause his  country  had  120.000  t  oops  under 
arms,  about  300  aircraft,  and  a  numlier  of 
tanks,  the  Government  would  bi  competent 
to  deal  with  the  outbreak  if  it  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

It  is  understood  that  the  authoritative 
British  view  is  that  under  tlie  British-Soviet- 
Iranian  Treaty  the  British  Government  would 
consider  It  wrong  to  Interfere  in  the  opera- 
tion of  Iranian  troops  under  »3overnment 
orders. 

Official  Iranian  circles  here  emphatically 
denied  that  there  could  be  any  real  connec- 
tion between  the  Azerbaijan  pec  pie  of  Iran 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  They  assi-rt  that  the 
Soviet  Azerbaijan  Republic,  though  using  a 
similar  language.  Is  distinct  In  culture  and 
background.  Its  two  parts  have  never  been 
joined.  Iranians  add  that  Soviet  Azerbaijan 
was  so  named  by  Enver  Pasha  when  this 
territory  was  still  Turkish  befo-e  the  1914 
war.  but  that  there  was  no  real  .ustiflcalion 
for  his  doing  so. 

The  situation  Is  being  closely  followed  In 
political  circles,  particularly  since  northern 
Iran  adjoins  the  area  of  the  Ku  dish  revolt 
of  northern  Iraq.     This  was  reported  to  be 


spreading  Into  Turkish   territory,  less  than 
100  miles  from  the  rich  oil  flelds  of  Mosul. 

CRISIS    FOB    IBAN    FBARXD 

Caxro.  Egypt.  November  19. — The  outbreak 
in  Azerbaijan  caused  no  surprise  in  Cairo 
today  because  an  Independence  movement 
tinder  Soviet  auspices  had  been  expected  any 
day.  Iranians  here  refarded  the  revolt  aa 
a  supreme  crisis  for  their  country.  They 
blamed  the  Soviet  Union  for  tt. 

It  18  generally  agreed  that  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernmeut  alont  U  powerless  to  check  the 
revolt. 

Official  quarters  had  no  Informntlon  on 
the  courae  of  events  be>"ond  that  in  r.ewt 
d!sp«tch^s.  There  were  no  reports  that  the 
rising  had  aflrctrd  British  or  United  Statee 
troops  In  Iran  The  American  forces  are 
concentrated  al>out  a  stipply  ba^r  and  an  air- 
field In  the  south,  and  only  a  few  detach- 
ments are  protecting  American  projcrty 
strung  throughout  the  coimtry  as  far  north 
as  Tehran. 

Neither  the  British  nor  the  Americans  ever 
had  forces  in  the  province  where  the  out- 
break occurred:  In  fact.  Azerbaijan  had  been 
barred  to  them  by  the  Red  Anr.y  and.  acco:d- 
Ing  to  Iranian  complaints,  to  Iranian  officials 
as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post,, 
last  week,  published  an  editorial  which 
indicates  that  our  failure  to  be  firm  and 
exacting  in  decisions  made  according  to 
our  principles  has  encouraged  Soviet 
Russia  to  embark  in  Iran  on  a  policy  of 
interference  in  that  country  which  may 
lead  to  war  in  the  Orient : 

TROt'BLE    IN    IRAN 

At  the  close  of  the  Tehran  Conference  on 
December  1.  1943. 'the  late  President  Roose- 
velt, Marshal  Stalin,  and  Prime  Minister  Win- 
ston Churchill  issued  a  Joint  statement  con- 
cerning Iran  which  has  a  rather  melancholy 
Interest  in  view  of  developments  now  taking 
place  in  that  country.  The  three  powers,  said 
the  statement,  "are  at  one  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  In  their  desire  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  independence,  sovereignty,  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  Iran."  Together  with 
the  pledge  given  earlier  by  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  that  their  troops  would  be  withdrawn 
from  that  country  eis  soon  as  the  war  emer- 
gency had  come  to  an  end,  this  meant.  If  It 
meant  anything  at  all.  that  the  Big  Three 
proposed  to  pursue  a  hands-off  policy  toward 
Iran  in  the  postwar  period. 

That  policy  Is  already  an  actuality  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned.  The  for- 
mer Persian  Gulf  command,  which  rendered 
such  valiant  service  in  moving  land-lease 
supplies  into  Russia,  has  now  passed  into 
history.  Great  Britain,  too.  has  shown  a 
disposition  to  restore  the  status  quo  ante  In 
Iran,  although  she  hesitates  to  recall  her 
entire  garrison  until  the  Russians  have  done 
so.  But  there  is  so  far  no  Indication  that 
the  Soviet  Government  is  prepared  to  carry 
out  promptly  and  In  full  the  pledges  it  made 
with  respect  to  Iran.  On  the  contrary,  many 
signs  point  to  the  possibility  that  now.  as  In 
czarist  days.  Russia  aims  to  make  Iran,  par- 
ticularly northern  Iran,  a  Russian  sphere 
of  Influence.  Certainly  It  Is  more  than  a 
coincidence  that  at  this  particular  Juncture 
when  all  the  way  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
China  Sea.  relations  between  Russia  and  her 
wartime  partners  are  strained,  an  armed  up- 
rising by  the  ominously  named  Separatist 
Democratic  Party  has  broken  out  In  the 
Russian -garrisoned   area   in   Iran. 

It  Is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that 
this  uprising.  If  not  started  by  the  Russians, 
which  Is  certainly  not  unlikely,  was  at  least 
encouraged  by  them.  Nor  can  the  possibility 
be  discounted  that  the  development  cloaks 
a  Russian  attempt  to  extend  her  sovereignty 
over  a  section  of  Iran,  or  at  least  to  establish 
there  a  regime  limilar  to  tbe  governments 


that  Russia  set  up  In  arcM 

pean  Russia.    Certainly  thue  ftar  i.- 

shown  no  particular  Inclination  to  permit 
Iran  to  reestablish  her  independence,  sov- 
ereignty, and   territorial   Integrity. 


Southern  California  Scientists  Declare 
Almost  Any  Sacrifice  To  Bring  About 
iDternntioDal  Petcc  It  Justified 
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ar  CAi  • 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITTATn'ES 

Friday.  November  23.  194S 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaicer,  I  asked  unanimous  consent  be- 
cause of  its  extreme  importance  to  in- 
sert here  with  my  remarks  the  statement 
of  a  number  of  southern  California  sci- 
entists connected  with  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology  and  other  insti- 
tutions concerning  the  control  of  atomic 
energy.  Their  statement  is  quoted  in 
part  in  the  following  article  \.liich  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News: 

SOUTHLAND        SCIENTISTS        WARN        OF       ATOMIC 
ENERGY  S    FEARrUL    THREAT 

The  awesome  responsibility  of  humankind 
to  itself  in  exploitation  of  atomic  energy  on 
planet  Earth  received  definition  today  In  an 
open  letter  Ijearing  the  signature  of  192  lead- 
ing  southern  California   savants. 

It  was  addressed  to  President  Truman  and 
to  Congress. 

"We  pledge  support  to  an  ail -out  effort  In 
the  cause  of  international  cooperation," 
promised  the  scientists,  technicians,  chem- 
ists, physicists,  and  teachers — and  added  the 
following  solemn  warning: 

"Almost  any  sacrifice  to  bring  about  inter- 
national responsibility  is  Justified." 

The  scientists,  most  of  whom  are  on  tbe 
faculty  at  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, are  now  active  In  almost  every  field 
of  research. 

A  group  of  them  were  drafted  for  the  re- 
search and  other  laboratory  activity  that 
resulted  In  the  creation  of  the  atomic  l>omb 
which  rocked  New  Mexico,  obliterated  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki. 

The  letter  follows.  In  part: 

"We.  the  undersigned,  address  you  in  our 
capacity  as  private  citizens  concerned  about 
the  future  of  our  country  and  of  civUlza- 
tlon  Itself  -if  faced  with  another  war. 

"We  believe  that  World  War  II  has  demon- 
strated with  fearful  clarity  the  urgency  of 
intellectual.  Informed,  persistent,  and  sacri- 
ficial effort  by  all  nations  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  a  still  greater  catastrophe. 

"We  believe  that  scientific  facts  cannot  l>e 
kept  secret  for  long,  and  that  other  nations 
wlU  discover  how  to  make  atomic  bombs 
within  a  few  years, 

"Unless  that  short  time  is  used  to  establish 
international  control,  an  armament  race  may 
ensue  with  results  even  mora  disastrous 
than  they  have  been  In  the  past. 

"We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States  should  take  the  lead  in  negotiationa 
seeking  to  establish  this  international  con- 
trol with  its  appropriate  inspection  pro- 
cedures. 

"The  first  step  Is  national  control.  Imme- 
diate action  Is  necessary.  Therefore  a  na- 
tional commission  should  be  set  up  immedi- 
ately to  execute  this  control. 

"Wc  believe  that  additional  functions  of 
this  commission  should  bse  to  aidTise  m  th« 
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fonmiUtion  of  poUcIra  and  prccedurps  for 
JrtMTiatiorsl  control  find  to  protect  and  fos- 
ter seientiftc  research  on  atomic  enerey  and 
Ita  utiliBatlon  for  nonmilUap/  purposes  In 
r.rdf  r  that  ths  achievement  of  nuclear  fission 
may  provide  a  boon  to  mankind  instead  of  a 
menace   to  eiTtltaitlOTi" 

The  letter  added  that  the  composition  of 
the  proposed  >sion  was  of  utmo6t  im- 

portance, sh.  ctoosen  Trora  science,  in- 

dWBtry.  government,  with  science  heavily 
represented. 

"We  believe  moreover,  that  the  personnel 
of  the  commission  should  represent  in  knowl- 
t-dk-'e.  Integrity,  and  ability  the  best  that  is 
Hvailable  without  re^^ard  to  political  affilia- 
tion cr  polltirr'!  position." 

>^.'>eaking  to    the    President    and 

(\i.^Tess.  th-  Li  and  latellertual  lead- 

ers said : 

nwe  bellere  that  you.  truly  representing 
the  desires  of  the  American  people,  are  exert- 
ing yourselves  to  the  utmost  m  the  cause  of  a 
tfw  world  order  of  international  cooperation 
In  which  the  mennce  and  fear  of  war  will  be 
elmilnated.  To  thi«  end  we  pledge  our  sup- 
port. 

■We  believe  that  you  wUl  not  fail  los.  You 
wUl  not  fall  a  world  which  Is  looking  to  you 
for  courageotis  leadership." 

Signers  of  the  historic  letter,  which  may 
well  serve  a.s  the  basis  for  policies  co'.-ertns 
national  as  well  as  international  conir.-)!  of 
nuclear  fission,  were: 

Waiter  S.  Adams,  director  of  tiie  Mount 
WUaon  Observatory.  C  D  Ai»ders.<.)U.  pruTessor 
of  phj-sics;  Ftrn  Ansurge,  research  assistanr. 
Harold  D  Babcock.  astronomer;  Horace  W. 
^■~^'  n  staJT  memt>er;  Richard  M. 

■'  f  of  chemistrj-;  John  E    Bar- 

Dei,  itsaociuic  u;  CaJtech  and  steel  executive; 
Z  J  Barnett.  research  assistant  at  Caltech 
•  nd  profeasfir  emeritus.  UCLA.  Edward  C. 
Barrett,  comptroller.  Caltech:  Roland  Baugh- 
maij.  associate  curator.  Huntington  Ubrarj-; 
Vtrginla  BayK"low.  librarian:  E.  T.  Bell,  pro- 
f «■*»■.  mathematics.  Caltech.  Solange  Berr- 
»ller.  research.  biolog>-.  Caltech;  Henry  D. 
Blnnkenship.     radio     technologist,     Caltech; 

'■  r  '  5  P.liss.  8upervl.<!or  Huntington  librarv. 
■">'       "      I>     Bonner.    Jr.    biology.   Caltech:    H 
k.     protessor.     biorhemlstrv.     Caltech; 
l>.i      hv    B.«vcn,    assistant,    Huntington    1:^ 
••,        ;   ^   h  wen.  professor,  physic?.  Caltech; 
P-<"  ii    An...::    professor,  languages.  Caitech; 
Anthony    Brigllo.    Jr.    reseaich.    chemistry. 
Caltech.  Stanley  C    Btirket.  research,  chemis- 
try. CaJiech:  Margaret  L    Campbell,  research 
biolo«v    Caltech:    Rirbara   Chase,   secretary! 
f -aU^  h:  Ilonaid  S  Clark,  professor,  engineer- 
ing. Caltech.  Robert  Cleiland.  research.  Hunt- 
ington I.'brary:   Anthony  L    Cohen.  r«senr«h. 
'  .'  '  -'         (ulterh:    R;chnrd    Coheji.    phj-«icist! 
'  -I     '      ^     Davids    Collins,  research.  Caltech; 
I>»rothy    Ceone.    research,    blologj.    Caltech; 
Sraiilov  Corrsin.  research.  aerona\itlc?    Cal-^ 
tech;    Hardin    Craig.    Jr  .   professor,    history 
r:^"rc>      n.    X    ,.     lUwjh  Crj^wfoi-d.  physiology! 
'     ■'  ■*   •    ^'       ■      **   <^"'^"libert,  maiiuscnpt  cat- 
•  loeor.  Caltc.h,   James  W    Bn;lev,  instructor 
•-lunneenng    Caltech.   Wiliism   H.  Dai-enport.' 
''  ^h.  use  and  Caltech;  Godfrey 

^        '  -         h.   Huntington    Ubrarv:    Lev- 

enstt  Davis.  Jr..  rsaearch.  Caltech:  A  6  Bek- 
>.'r  i..H'!irch.  chemistry.  Caltech:  J.  A.  Du- 
<  i  '  .search,  biology.  Caltsch:  J^sm  W.  M 
'■'■■:  M    nd.  professor,  physics   Calt«>ch;  Harvey 

*■ '=   "Pi'o^Psst'!-.  Knelish.  Caltech:  Garford 

^sicsteai       '    1—moine  Grant 
•■■■"•'■  <J.    Car..    ,       H,    M.    Greene. 

Jr.  *cieniis!.  Caltech;  A  O.  Haagerlord. 
professor,  btorganic  ciiemistrv.  Caltech:  A. 
Van  Har^vold.  profewor.  physiology.  Caltech; 
P  Hay  ward,  research,  chemistry.  Caltech; 
A.  Hollander,  profeasor.  engtneertag.  CaJt«ch; 
Mark     Holzman.     radio     f!  Caltech; 

Milton  L   Huntason.  as*.  :,  -      Mount  Wil- 

son; J.  Stanley  Johnson,  aiumnus.  Caltech. 
•ad  manufacturii^  executi\-e;  Louis  W*. 
Jjooes.  profewor.  Eflglish.  registrar.  Caltech; 
Aured   H.   Joy.   astronomer.   Mount    Wilson; 


C.  K.  Judy,  professor.  English  and  literature. 
Caltech:    George    Henry  Kelghley.   instructor 
physiology.   Caltech:    Edith    Kolte.   research, 
Huntington  library;  Itobert  T.  Knapp.  pro- 
fesfior,  engineering  Caltech;  WaJden  H.  Kunz, 
research.  Caltech;  J.  Malcolm  Miller,  research, 
chemistry.  Caltech:    Clarlc  B.  MilUlcar-.  pro- 
fessor, aeronauiiC5.  Caltech;    Robert   A.  M:l- 
likan.  emeritus  professor,  physics.   Caltech; 
Lillian  V,  Morgan,  biologist.  Caltech;  Thomas 
H   Morgan,  emeritus  professor,  biology.  Cal- 
tech; William  B.  Munro.  emeritus  professor, 
history   and  government.   Caitech;    Kenneth 
R.  Mussen.  radio  technologist.  Caltech;  R.  R. 
Martcl.    professor,    engineering.    Caltech;    H. 
Victor    Neher.    professor,    phjsics.    Caltech; 
Seih  B  Nicholson,  astronomer.  Mount  Wilson 
Obiervatory:    W.    D.    Nickcrson.    accounting 
expert.    Caltech:    Carl    Niemann,    professor, 
organic  chemistry.  Caltech;  Esther  Novitskl. 
technician.  Caltech;  Haydee  Noya.  cataloger, 
Huntington   iibraiy;    Richard   M.   Noyes.   re- 
search, chemistry,  Caltech;  Ruth  Oliver,  cata- 
loger.   Huntington     library;     G.    A.    Oppen- 
hcimer.  research,  biology.  Caltech;  J.  R.  Op- 
peaheimer.     professor,     theoretical     physics. 
Caltech:  Ernest  E.  Seckler.  professor,  airplane 
structures.  Caltech;  Robert "W    Schad.  cura- 
tor. Huntington  library:  Edward  Philip  Sheri- 
dan,  instructor.   English.   Caltech:    David   R. 
ShoemaJcer.     research,     chemistry.     Caltech: 
Nathan   R.   Silk,   research.   Caltech;    Richard 
C.    Sill,    research.    Jet    propulsion.    Caltech; 
Royal  W.  Sorensen.  professor  electridal  en- 
glneerin,j;.  Caltech;    Conway  W.  Snyder,    re- 
search physics.  Caltech:   Roger  Stanton,  pro- 
fessor. English.  Caltech:   J    Wallace  Sterling. 
professor,   history,   Caltech;    H.   J.   Steward, 
professor,    aeronautics.    Caltech;     Robert    I. 
Stirton.    alumnus.    Caltech.    executive,     re- 
searcla  corporation;  Chester  Stock,  professor, 
paleontology.   Caltech;    W    R     Stott.   comp- 
troller.    Caltech:      Gustaf     Stromberg.     as- 
tronomer.  Mount  Wilson  Observatory;    p«o6- 
ter     Strong,     professor,     physics.     Caltech: 
A     H     Sturtevant.    professor,    genetics.    Ger- 
trude     Mae      Wilson.       research.       Caltech; 
Ralph  E.  Wilson,  astronomer.  Mount  Wilson 
Observatory;  R  N.  Wlmpress.  research,  chemi- 
cal engineering.  Caltech;   Ralph  E.  Winger. 
research    stalT,    Caltech:    O     O     Wintler,    re- 
search.    Huntington     library;     Doris    Marion 
Wright,  cataloger.  Huntington  library;  Ernest 
B.     Wright,     research     physiology.    Caltech; 
Louis    B     Wright,    research    Huntington    li- 
brary;   Don    M     Yost,    professor,    Inorganic 
chemistry.  Caltech;  H.  A    Bateman.  professor, 
mathematics,   theoretical   physics   and   aero- 
nautics. Caltech:  Edward  Maxwell,  research. 
Caltech:  R  L.  Dau?herty.  professor,  enelneer- 
Ing.  Caltech;    Robert   P    Dilworth.  professor 
mathematics.  Caltech;   R    Von  Huene,  geolo- 
gist.   Caltech:     Spiro    Kyropoulos.    rese?.rch. 
Caltech:    John   P.  Lance,  geologist.  Caltech: 
Prank  J    Mallna.  professor,  aeronautics,  Cal- 
tech; S    V,  Martner,  geophysics  technologist, 
Caltech:  Sterling  Emerson,  profeesor.  genetics, 
Caltech:  Mary  R.  Emerson    research,  biology! 
Caltech;  Paul  S    Epstein,  professor,  theoreti- 
cal   physics.   Caltech;    R^th   E    Estey.   tech- 
nician.   Caltech;    John    F-.irquhar.    biologist, 
Caltech;  George  Feigen.  research,  chemistry! 
Caltech:  Mario  Perr.-,  professor,  biology.  Cai- 
tech;   Joseph    Poladare,    professor.    English. 
University  of  California.  Los  Angeles,  and  re- 
search. Caltech;  James  W.  Poliis.  Jr..  research 
Caltech.    Conrad    Fong.    biologist.    Caltech. 
William  Fowler,  professor,  physics.  Caltech; 
Josephine    Glarst.    medical    insuuctor,    Unli 
veraity  of  Southern  California;  Edwin  F.  Gay. 
research  chairman.  Huntington  library;  Hot-' 
ace  N.  Gilbert,  professor,  economics.  Caltech: 
Theodore    S.    Oilman,    research,    chemistry. 
Caltech;  Joe  R    Goodznan.  chemist.  Caltech; 
P.  Kyropoulos.   instructor,  engineering.   Call 
tech;    William  N    Lacey.  professor,  chemical 
engineering.    Caltech;    Graham    Lalng.    pro- 
:•■■--  :     economics.   Caltech:    R.   C.   Lauritsen, 
pruicisor.  physics.  Caltech:  Thomas  Lauritsen, 
research.  Caltech.    M    B.  Lewis,  accountant! 
Caltech. 


Thanksgiving  and  Dedication  Service  at 
Washington  Cathedral 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

ION.  HUGH  BUTLER 

OF  NEBRASK.\ 

IN  THE  tENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondavi  Nonember  26  > legislative  day  of 
Holiday.  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day afteinoon  a  service  of  thanksgiving 
and  ded&cation  for  the  community  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  was  held  at  the 
Washington  Cathedral.  It  was  sponsored 
by  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Washington  Fed- 
eration Of  Churches  and  the  Washington 
Cathedr*]. 

The  sermon  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Os- 
car P.  3ack welder.  D.  D,  and  the  ad- 
dre.ss  entitled  "Thanksgiving— A  Dedi- 
cation." ^-as  given  by  our  fellcv  Senator 
the  junic^r  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
WILEY  I.   I 

In  addition  to  those  before  mentioned, 
participants  in  this  service  were  Rev. 
Carroll  G.  Roberts.  D.  D..  pre.sident  of  the 
Wa.'^hington  F>ederatJon  of  Churches  and 
pastor  of  the  Ninth  Street  Christian 
Church.  Rev.  L.  Ralph  Tabor,  chairman 
of  the  public  meetings  committee  of  the 
federation  and  pastor  of  the  Luther  Place 
Memorial  Church;  Rev.  John  P.  McClel- 
land, pastor  of  the  Silver  Spring  Congre- 
gational Church:  Rabbi  Norman  Ger- 
stenfeld.  minister  of  the  Wa.shington  He- 
brew Congregation:  and  Very  Rev  Jchn 
W.  Suter,  D.  D.,  dean  of  the  cathedral. 

I  a.-^k.  Mr.  President,  that  the  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
b^'  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  ^in^  no  objection,  the  address 
was  orde^  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record. 
as  follow!: 

This  ThlinkBgivlng  senson  of  1945  is  one  of 
special  sigtiificanoe  and  inspiration  for  aU  of 
us 

The  guqs  of  war  have  ceased  firing.  The 
foes  of  freedom  have  been  vanquished.  The 
labor  of  reconstruction  has  begun.  Unfor- 
tunately, ihere  are  still  clouds  of  strife  in 
many  quarters  of  the  world,  particularly  in 
Asia.  And  in  our  own  land  there  is  still  some 
dishannonb-  and  disagreement.  Yet  these 
discordant:  conditions  only  serve  to  spur  us 
on  to  theirsolutlon,  when  we  consider  all  the 
things  for  iwhich  we  are  grateful. 

You  remember  those  lovely  verses  from  the 
Book  of  P«lms: 

"It  is  a  g|ood  thing  to  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord,  and  to  sing  praises  unto  Thy  name.  O 
most  htghi  to  show  forth  Thy  loving  kind- 
neaa  in  ttk  nrjornlng.  and  Thy  faithfulness 
every  nighi." 

These  beautiful  words  have  been  known 
and  lived  throvigh  countless  generations  by 
good  men  »nd  women.  Now.  another  MMon 
of  Thanksgiving  has  come,  and  the  Tenes 
shine  fortJ»  with  greater  meaning  than  ever 
before  to  the  people  of  America.  It  was 
Browuiug  f,no  said:  "Life  has  meaning,  and 
to  find  lis  meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink." 
Through  the  manifesutlon  oX  gratitude, 
life's  meantng  becomes  more  apparent. 

This  ne\^  atomic  age  offers  great  challenges 
to  us.  But  It  also  ofTers  so  many  opponuni- 
ties  for  constructive  living,  for  dvnamic  ac- 
tion, that  Ue  may  well  offer  up  our  thanks 
to  our  Creator  and  say  from  the  depths  of 
our  hearts}  'We  are  grateful  to  be  alive." 


Now.  Ji 


thankful  fcr?    We  can  note  at  least  six  cate 
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What  epecificaUy  should  we  be 
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gorles  in  which  every  American  can  count  hia 
blessings : 

1.  The  horror  of  war  has  come  to  an  end. 
The  world  has  another  chance.  Our  tioys  are 
coming  home  Families  are  being  reunited. 
Sweetliearts  are  Joining  one  another  and  they 
are  planning  their  union.  There  is  a  boom 
In,  babies  This  year  we  are  goini;  to  wel- 
come 2.8C0.0CO  new-born  Americans  into  our 
fold.  In  1933.  only  2.000.000  babies  were  born 
In  this  coimtry.  We  are  grateful  that  these 
young  citizens  will  enter  an  America  at  peace. 

And  so  for  this  first  reason,  for  an  earth 
above  which  the  dove  of  peace  now  flies,  we 
are  duly  thankful — to  our  allies,  to  our  men 
and  women  of  the  services,  to  our  home  front 
that  went  into  unified  action,  and  to  our  God 
who  blessed  our  efforts. 

2.  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  reason 
why  we  are  grateful.  It  is  that  the  America 
for  wliich  our  boys  fought  and  sacrificed  is 
still  the  America  of  old.  with  all  its  spiritual 
blessings,  and  freedoms  intact. 

Yes,  all  of  the  great  freedoms  and  liberties 
known  to  our  people  in  the  past  are  still  our 
cherished  possessions. 

The  first  Thanksgiving  was.  as  we  all  knew. 
celebrated  by  the  Pilgrim  fathers.  They  came 
to  these  blessed  shores  in  order  that  they 
might  worship  tlieir  Creator  according  to  the 
diciates  of  their  own  conscience.  They  found 
fiecdom  of  worship  here,  and  now,  over  three 
centuries  later,  freedom  of  worship  still  pre- 
vails. 

Other    millions    followed    in    the    Pilgrims' 

wake,  some  seeking  adventure,  some  seeking 
release  from  the  thralldom  of  serfdom — 
political  and  economic,  some  seeking  free- 
doms of  speech  and  press.  Ail  found  here  a 
iHhd  overflowing  with  opportunities  to  satisfy 
their  heart's  desire. 

Here  a  man's  home  has  always  been  hl.^ 
castle.  Here  public  officials  are  the  servants, 
not  the  masters,  of  the  public.  Here  the 
humblest  citizen  can  aspire  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  land  if  he  has  been  born  on  this 
sou.  Here  a  man  is  entitled  to  a  trial  by  a 
Jury  of  his  peers. 

For  all  this  we  humbly  give  thanks. 

3.  The  third  reason  for  which  we  are  grate- 
ful is  that  our  land  still  aljounds  in  mate- 
rial blessings. 

We  are  now  turning  our  magnificent  pro- 
duction toward  peace.  The  autos.  the  re- 
irigerators.  the  washing  machines,  the  new 
plastic  products,  for  which  we  have  waited 
so  long,  will  soon  be  a  reality.  American 
common  sense  will  see  to  that.  Yes.  our  Und 
abounds  in  material  blessings  unmatched 
anywhere  else  on  earth. 

America  has  only  7  percent  of  the  world's 
population  ( 140.000.000  people  out  of  a  world 
total  of  2,000.000.000) .  It  has  only  8  percent 
of  the  worlds  land  surface  (3.000.000  out  of 
a  total  of  51,000.000  square  miles) . 

Yet  we  possessed  even  before  the  war — 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  world's  auto- 
mobUes:  59  percent  of  the  world's  telephones: 
82  percent  of  the  radio  sets;  31  percent  of 
the  world's  railroad  mileage.  We  drink  55 
percent  of  all  the  coffee  consumed  in  the 
world:  roll  on  63  percent  of  the  petroleum, 
and  66  percent  of  the  rubber;  and  used  75 
percent  of  all  the  silk  in  the  world. 

Twenty-six   million  of  our   chUdren  nor- 
mally   attend    school.      We    have    over    MO 
radio    stations    and    20,000    motion    picture 
theaters,     and     countless     other     material 
'       blessings. 

We  know  it  was  our  skillful  workmen,  the 
ability  of  American  brains  and  the  resource- 
•  fulness  of  our  Industrial  system,  plus  the 
political  system  under  the  Republic,  that 
gave  us  our  high  standard  of  living.  We 
are  grateful  that  these  material  blessings 
B.12  ours  In  this  hour  to  share  with  those  In 
need — feeding  the  hungry  and  clothing  the 
naked  in  Europe,  aiding  other  nations  to 
restore  their  economy. 


And  so.  for  all  our  material  blessings  and 
opFortunitlcs  to  serve  mankind,  we  offer  up 
our  thanks  to  our  God. 

4.  The  fourth  reason  for  our  gratitude  la 
that  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  on  the 
march  toward  a  Just  and  enduring  p>eace. 
Our  people  have  learned  the  lesson  of  Pearl 
Harbor — America  mttst  be  constantly  alert, 
on  guard,  and  equal  to  any  emergency. 

The  United  Nations  Charter  has  Just  been 
ratified  by  the  number  of  nations  necessary 
to  make  that  document  legal  and  binding. 
Soon  the  United  Nations  Organization  will 
inaugurate  its  opening  session.  Soon  we 
hope  to  see  a  vitalized  new  league  go  into 
action  to  iron  cut  the  postwar  difBculties 
and  usher  in  "the  thousand  years  of  peace* 
The  world  is  aware  of  its  need  for  teamwork 
among  the  nations;  the  establishment  of  wise 
and  Just  relations  among  the  nations;  the 
cultivation  of  sympathy,  understanding,  tol- 
erance, helpfulness,  and  good  will  among  the 
nations:  but  this  awareness,  to  be  effective, 
must  be  translated  into  action.  That  is  the 
Job  for  each  of  us.  Actions — deeds — speak 
louder  than  words.  The  Golden  Rule  put 
into  action  by  individuals  and  nations  casts 
out  fear  and  distrust  and  establishes  good 
will.  I.,  is  the  omnipotent  panacea  for  the 
ills  of  mankind. 

For  all  the  steps  which  have  gone  before 
In  bringing  this  new  league  into  being,  for 
all  the  i;piritual  forces  that  make  for  the 
tmlty  of  the  nations,  for  all  Thy  goodness. 
Lord,  we  are  grateful. 

5.  The  flfth  reason  for  gratitude  is  that 
America  is  resolutely  facing  her  postwar 
problems. 

We  have  difficulties  with  regard  to  labor 
and  management,  with  regard  to  Govern- 
ment, with  regard  to  insuring  the  welfare 
of  America's  agriculture  and  of  American 
free  enterprise. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  we  will  be  ade- 
quate to  solve  all  these  problems.  Our  people 
face  the  future  wltli  their  traditional  confi- 
dence, faith,  and  hope.  A  nation  which 
could  defeat  some  of  the  most  powerful  ag- 
gressors ever  seen  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
can  solve  its  domestic  problems,  which  by 
comparison  seem  puny. 

For  the  confidence  and  adequacy  of  Amer- 
ica, for  ita  hope  and  its  faith  in  this  hour, 
we  are  duly  thankful. 

6.  The  sixth  reason  why  we  are  grateful  18 
that  men  in  increasing  numljers  are  becom- 
ing aware  of  the  abundant  life  of  epiritual 
living.  Political  and  physical  freedom  alone 
do  not  satisfy.  Men  are  seeking  the  larger 
liberation,  which  is  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  God.  Jesus  spake  of  the  truth 
that  makes  free.  When  the  race  has  ab- 
sorbed the  truth  He  taught,  the  way  for 
peace  will  be  found. 

Ralph  Cushman  has  written: 

•I  met  God  In  the  morning. 
When  my  day  was  at  its  best; 
And  His  Presence  came  like  sunrise 
With  a  glory  in  my  breast. 

"All  day  long  the  Presence  lingered. 
All  day  long  He  stayed  with   me: 
And  we  sailed    in   perfect   calmness 
O'er  a  very  troubled  sea. 

"So  I  think  I  know  the  secret 

Learned  from  many  a  troubled  way; 

You  must  seek  Him  in  the  morning. 

If  you  want  Him  through  the  day." 

For  the  awakened  spiritual  Interest,  for 
the  kindlier  approach,  for  the  more  tolerant 
attitude,  for  the  restless  seething  within  men 
to  know  the  truth,  which  blots  out  all  fear 
and  hate  and  sin — for  all  this  we  give  thanks. 

These,  then,  are  six  reasons,  among  count- 
less others,  for  our  gratitude  unto  God — for 
peace,  for  the  American  Republic  Intact,  for 
spiritual  blessings,  for  material  blessings,  for 
world   cooperation,   for   American   adequacy. 

There  are  so  many  other  things  for  which 
we  can  ofler  up  thanksgiving  at  this  time — 


for  sunset  and  sunrise,  for  happy  homes, 
unseared  cities  and  countryside,  for  the  l>eau- 
ties  of  the  day  and  night,  for  loyal  friends, 
for  the  companionship  of  great  minds,  for 
the  devotion  of  loved  ones  and  the  new  chal- 
lenges of  each  new  day.  for  a  land  in  which 
we  can  enjoy  all  of  these,  and  more — a  land 
around  which  "the  everlasting  arms  of  our 
Maker  "  will  be  found,  guarding  and  guiding 
this  people. 

Therefore,  all  of  us  are  Joined  In  offering 
up  a  fervent  thanksgiving.  Next  yetir  we 
are  certain  that  we  will  have  even  more 
things  for  which  to  be  grateful.  Next  year, 
some  of  the  constructive  possibilities  of  the 
atomic  age.  which  we  at  this  time  can  only 
glimpse,  will  have  come  into  fruition 

This  Indeed  is  a  thanksgiving  season  of 
which  we  dreamed  fondly  during  the  years  of 
war. 

This  is  a  thanksgiving  season  which  we 
shall  remember  In  time  to  come  For  we 
will  say  then,  that  in  the  year  1945.  America 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  an  even  greater 
future  than  the  great  past  she  has  already 
had. 

And  so  with  gratitude  In  our  hearts,  let  us 
here  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  unOnlstied 
task — the  accomplishment  of  reconstruction; 
of  reconversion:  of  full  prodiKstion:  the 
square  deal  for  lat>or  and  management  and 
the  public;  the  eradication  of  ill  will,  mis- 
trust, and  misunderstanding,  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Thus  will  we  of  this  generation  manifest 
our  gratitude  in  action  and  make  our  con- 
tribution to  world  order  and  peace.  Thua 
only  will  we  measure  up  to  our  responsibility 
and  earn  the  gratitude  of  those  who  come 
after  tis. 


Remuneration  c*"  the  Prt-iJ.tvt  of  the 
United  Statf  « 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  November  26,  1945 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sheriff  of  Knox  County.  Tenn.,  my  home 
county,  and  the  city  manager  of  Knox- 
ville,  my  home,  each  receive  a  larger 
net  salary  than  the  President  realizes  out 
of  his  salary  of  $75,000  per  year.  Hun- 
dreds of  county  and  city  officials  In  this 
country  each  receive  for  their  services 
larger  net  salaries  than  the  President 
realizes  out  of  his. 

Former  Senator  A.  B.  "Happy"  Chan- 
dler and  Eric  Johnston,  czars,  respec- 
tively, of  organized  baseball  and  of  the 
movie  industry,  are  each  paid  much 
larger  net  salaries  than  the  President  of 
this  great  country. 

The  Chief  Executive  of  the  greatest 
and  richest  nation  on  earth  sfiould  not 
be  forced  to  work  for  nothing  and  board 
himself.  1 

The  Presidential  office  Is  a  man-killing 
Job.  There  is  only  one  living  ex-Presl- 
dent.  The  President  must  stand  silent 
and  exp>end  virtually  the  whole  of  his 
salary  for  upkeep  of  the  White  House 
and  the  payment  of  income  taxes.  Con- 
gress is  the  only  body  that  can  remedy 
this  gross  misti'eatment  of  the  President. 
As  a  Member  of  this  body  I  am  ready 
and  anxious  to  remedy  tills  injiistice  and 
to  do  it  now. 
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Th<»  salary  of  the  Chief  Executive 
should  be  commensurate  with  the  power, 
the  responsibility,  and  the  dignity  of  this 
hir.h  cfflce.  I  am  for  economy  in  gov- 
cfiimrnt.  but  ain  opposed  to  a  penny- 
plnchins  policy  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Pre.sident. 

I  tnciude  as  a  part  of  these  remarks 
an  article  on  the  Prosident's  inadequate 
compensation  apf)rarinK  in  the  D(»com- 
b<r  1  issue  of  CoUier's.  written  by 
June  than  Daniels: 

That  Pooa  Man  in  tiii  Wiiin  Hovaa 

(By  J(M)tt(h:in  UnnlrU) 

Tti»  p<iorMt-p«fd  man  In  the  Uiill«d  Statrn 

U  till*  jpntlf-    :■   -^Mu  liVM  at  tlip  rrqurKt 

iif  thf  Amrr.  lo  in  tlirlr  biM  t^niKi'  nt 

leoo  I'  w  ^ 

TIm    I ,      ,.         ,,,,( 

look  pciur.  Hk  la  nut  rtxineii  U)  |ii«y  iJltilmw 
itiruplat  But  m.i  fttr  m  lit*  pny  !>•  hi'I"  Uotn 
the  i>c>opl»  uf  tiM  Unlttd  UUUM  \»  cotui<tn»ti, 
hf  i«  hod)  , 

PrMldoiit  Trumnn  tuts  aol  tTHT>yhllnT'1 
atoui  It  Uf  won't  Mk  tor  ■mm  MOMy  for 
hlfluvir  In  hti  iMt  report  to  Ooniriai  ha 
Mid  iliH     \  m  of  CnuRrMS  ou<(ht  to  !)• 

r«|i«t<i  ti    t..  i (to  to  (1110.000  «  y«^r    i  m'   •>•'• 

t.t<  t  III  thiki  (^>^|Il»Mlmoll.  fvrn  Mt  $iv 

¥«•«),    «!'•   wpU    tin    in    r>tmimM»<i<)    wmu    ir.n 

PrvRlilnil 

lirnta,  th*y  iir«  not 
i<  '  lona.     TlM»y  have  to 

live  Ki  .    utii  Monaa,    TtMy  mow 

in  itmiKi  u  ti  man  Bvi  aa  Amorton 

Thrv  |K>rm>ntry  th»  ptmp  9KM  th«  Rktry  itf  « 
Hicfli  Nuimn  Thry  t\rt  prnvidrd  wuh  •  man- 
sion nntl  diTloiB.  Kidtfa.  »ervttni«.  Riudrni^rM  - 
nhnoiit  rv«ryitun(  aaoapt  tnough  ciiaii  to  mi«pi 
their  blllR. 

Th»v  ir«'t  whrt  wninds  llko  th^  grand  snlnty 
r>f  aTSOO'J  A  yrar  and  ftomc  opulcnt-kxkiivr 
funds  for  irnvpl  and  ofSclnl  entcrtnlnmeni 
Tlic  only  trouble  la  that  whot  the  American 
people  pay  their  President  and  whnt  they 
expect  of  him.  m  t^rma  of  his  living  stand- 
ards aa  their  Chief  Executive,  do  not  OBeet— 
Or  meet  only  by  a  miracle. 

No  President  of  the  IJnlted  States  has  had 
n  pay  increaae  aino*  March  4.  1030.  And  the 
l.ist  President  known  to  hiive  voiced  satis- 
faction in  the  pay  was  William  Howard  Taft. 
who  got  the  raise.  He  was  almost  lyric  about 
It  when  he  wrote  the  lucoraing  Woodrcw 
WUson  tn  1913: 

"You  Will  find  that  Congress  is  very 
generous  to  the  President  You  have  all  your 
transporutlon  paid  for.  and  all  servants  in 
the  White  House  exrept  such  valet  and  maid 
-"  T -u  and  Mrs  WUson  choose  to  employ. 
M  .  .  for  all  your  entertainments  by  the 
N:  ae  Band,  or  some  other  band,  is  always 
!d  Provi.shn  Is  niade  by  which  when 
you  leave  in  the  summer  you  may  at  Ot)vern- 
mcnt  expense  tako  such  of  the  household  aa 
you  need  to  your  stimmer  home,  and  the  e«- 
panae  of  theit  '  '  nd  living  is  met  un- 
tfar    the    np.  Your    laundry    l» 

lookad  aftar  in  i  \  '•  Houav.  both  when 
you  are  here  ami  >\m  ara  away 

"Altocat^un-,  jrou  can  calculate  that  yinir 
Mpaaaaa  ara  only  tttoaa  ot  lurniahinR  Icod  to 
a  latv*  boardinff  hotUM  ul  aervouta  and  to 
>'  '  own  paraunul  atpifUiK-a 

«<!  '    >a.  of  ooura*.  mitK.i  ih.< 

a<'  >  will)  a;:s.oco  for  i. 

tk  '■  (•■•"•f  titan  ta  »!< i 

ai  ble  In  tavf  luin)  my 

Amh«i  U'lii*  Wl^b    to   ftf    •tlU'V    with 

'  '            I'l  ftiidi'  11 1  •        A  '  :  .1' 

'^           -»'<  II  lli.tl   I  .„  ...     .ji..  ,  \»rll 

'•    'I* "in       1  .  ly,    that    "lara* 

'                       -»     i>  '  hm  ihr  luiii 

<<    |V|t»    1  It     I*    Ml    l('U«l    >M 
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Mr.  Taft's  successors  have  expreaeed  a  good 
deal  less  enthusiasm.  Their  wives  have  oc- 
casionally indicated  an  entire  lack  of  rejoic- 
ing about  the  pay.  Mrs.  Woodrov.  Wilson, 
as  she  left  tlve  White  House,  was  happy  that 
her  husband  plunncd  to  go  into  law  practice. 
l)ecausfl  it  would  keep  him  In  the  stream  ot 
active  affairs  and  also  because  ■'there  were 
some  unpnld  bills  "  Mrs.  Pranlciln  Rooaevelt 
rather  taitly  answered  a  cttiaen  who  aug- 
Rsated  that  one  way  to  get  rich  was  to  gat 
to  be  President. 

"I  know  titat  aa  far  aa  my  huabnnd  it  eoo- 
errm-d."  she  nairt.  "he  has  apent  In  nilllHtng 
the  nbllKsttuna  of  hla  ofllf  o  aa  Hicaldant 
aomewhnt  mor«  than  hla  utii  ry  - 

If  Prealdent  Truman  were  able  to  buy  nia 
llio<<rri(<B  and  other  naeaaaltiM  aa  riietipiy  aa 
Pir*ident  Tuft  coiiic  from  lOOQ  tn  IMIS.  and 

If  hr  wer«  able  to  anve  at  the  aanie  ritti*.  tha 
beat  he  r  ■  '  '  .  would  he  to  le«vr  thi<  While 
Hoiiae  »  in   de»)t       Kor   Unrry  M    Tru* 

'  pnv  111  a  4-ve«r  lenn  i;rnrly 
'  ie    ni)«t    h>d»'ial    Inki-w    which 

(iKt  not  eaiat  when  Taft  counted  hU  tuck  and 
hik  thrift 

The  Hrealdant  ia  Juat  aa  llabl*  tti  the  tax 
laws  aa  Mtylxxty  elae  and  hla  '-eturna  are  Juat 
tiN  n><ri'ct.     A  iniii)  Willi  ii  iirt  Income  of  S7A,« 

000  with  a  wife  and  one  other  rtrpcnjcni  la 
iliir    to    pav   N    t,  H    o'   $iHTn)       TIip    I')«  hkIi  ol 

II, „V      |,  I     r     ..■.,,.     Clthrr     I  l»lU      fN- 

p'    '  -  V   uir  I M  ,1  (lilt  111       -  aliiy  he 

liiiN    III   I  ly   nround   S^S  IH)^1   tn   Hik 

1  1  nc.M-iiimriii  niul  another  SMIPO  mv 
so  to  II  .-  of  Mlaaoitrl  1'altf  $47  OiMi 
fi'in  ♦'.*... .1   tlinl    li'Mvca  $.'H(HK)     aim   a 

1  'iv  aitm  Unforfnately,  however,  it  la  noi 
qiiit»  left  Itiiact. 

The  Pre-ikii-nt  rereivea  a  fund  from  Con- 
p  '  SKiniio  a  vear  for  travrl  nnd  om<  i.il 

iiinciit  oniclnl  cnirn.nlnlng,  lirw. 
ever,  ii  a  Hninll  part  of  the  entertnlnln^t  hs 
n'M^t  Inevit.ibly  do.  Presidents  brfore  Tru- 
V.  M  have  found  that  their  pcmonril  expenses 
111  the  White  House  have  atnounted  to  aro\ind 
aa.COO  H  month— with,  ssv  a  couple  of  thou- 
aand  more  at  rhri5*  «>  for  presents  to 

the  staff— usually  i.  books,  and  the 

like  That  wt)ulcl  amount  to  about  ass.OOO  a 
year,  which  would  theoretically  leave  M,000. 
after  taxes  and  household  expenses,  lor  all 
other  Presidential  needs  and  savings. 

The  big  expense  item  Is  that  "larpe  board- 
ing house"  alxjut  which  even  the  enthusiastic 
President  Tsft  spoke.  In  the  last  days  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  there  were  31  ser- 
vants  on  tl>e  White  House  staff.  Their  wages 
were  paid  by  the  Government,  but  the  Presi- 
dent had  to  feed  them  93  meals  a  day.  which 
added  up  to  well  over  2.000  means  a  month — 
counting  days  off  This  does  not  Include  any 
meals  for  the  President,  hla  family,  or  a 
single  guest.  That  seems  not  only  a  lot  of 
food  but  also  a  lot  of  aervanu  todsy.  But 
the  Whits  House  is  a  lot  of  house. 

rat  rofics  ncHiMD  roKMALirr 
All  visitors  are  attended  with  a  nice  com- 
biiiatloo  of  Tlgiiance  and  formaUtv.     Three 
lii  iiaand  sqtiare  feet  of  hardwotxl  floor  must 
•"•   i  d   m   the  Iaa(  Boom  alone. 

In  !  .indeUera  in  the  sute  cham- 

bcia  tline  are  6  000  pieces  of  crystal  which 
must  be  polished  hy  hand  Juat  makinf  \i)) 
the  hup.e  Lincoln  bed  miwt  be  a  Job  for  ii^.iuo 
than  I  maid  and  a  houaehold  atiiff  of  ;ii 
piHipls  raquiraa  a  lot  «if  care  lomei  mu-n, 
"  laety.  in  recent  yeara  ihtt  v. 
iiMit  h«ji  acMJimiul  to  iw  u>o 


VaiiCa   hnV*   lo   Uw  tWutlgtat  (n. 

Nfviitii.ic*.     imdar    U%9    Trumaiw,    tha 

Ills  waa  ra^ucad  Isai  sum iu»r 
>•'"<.  ..i  ...  4*     Alui  ihsrs  has 

eNp<  iliueiiltltM  with  a  plan  by  wl 

I'll  i  '     <  ■  \\ 

msiit,  Uui  evsiy  Uny  aii«  la  lit  «hs  raaiaenes  a 


First  La4y  probably  sees  at  least  as  many 
people  afe  the  President  sees  in  bis  ofllce. 
They  will  not  only  be  callers.  There  must  be 
teas  and!  luncheons,  their  numt>er  dictated 
not  only  |}y  the  inclinations  of  the  Presidents 
wife  but  |by  inescapable  responsibility.  Some 
visitors  SrUl  t>e  officUU;  the  Coverument  will 
psy  the  post  of  entertaining  them.  Others, 
almoat  enually  inescapable,  will  be  personal 
as  fsr  as  [payment  goes,  though  Mrs.  Truman 
would  pitrsoually  never  have  even  contem- 
plated sach  sutertaiuing  when  she  lived  in 
servantlaiB  simplicity  on  Connecticut  Ave< 
sue.  Tiara  are  Denucrutlc  women,  news* 
papcrwomen,  senntorlnl.  nnd  Cabinet  wives. 
Thfre  ari  the  ladles  of  good  cnusea. 

Purtuantcly  for  Mis.  Tiuman.  the  Oov- 
ernment Ipiovliloa  n  hou.trlcreper.  a  so.retary, 
nnd  a  •  '  1  such  i  '  iff 

aslanr  c^  iilier  bi-  ■  ly 

unpaid  liiid,  often  Truin  the  •ntertatnini 
standpol  )t,   unotnelal    Job 

Uiinvo  dahly.  a  pood  many  White  Hmiae 
Vlaiuira  umr  to  cat,  Boovtr  and  RnosaYtU 
mrely  dfcird  without  u  few  or  innnv  guaats. 
The  elahirateneaa  of  the  food  drpeiiii  ho 

ta  to  ittL  It      Indeod,  becauae  of  ih  rf 

of  guaat  I  and  aeivnnta  who  eut   <  Ms 

White  Niuae  waa  clnaained  under  (U  n  .  if 
Intlniia  a  an  "Inatltutloti"— a  deKlgnatlua 
which  aiived  aa  a  r<matant  aourcs  ut  amuse* 
m<>i)t  tn  Prraident  TrumniiB  prwdeeaasor, 

'I'hers  ue,  of  cmirae,  n)aiiv  datatla  of  White 
Hotiiiie  touaekeopiDR  (iivuieti  batwaen  iha 
I'M-  iilrii    lUiii  the  pi'iipir  liy  iwo  saU  Of  bOok* 

keppiDK  I  Whrii  a  Kinii  anil  Quaan.  a  Ooirar- 

niM  (letifinl  of  Canada,  a  Prims  Mtniater,  a 
h'^Beiii  it  liBf|  riiine  viainnff,  thfl  Nnnn  rn« 
lei'tniiia  (hem  and  i>nyn  Iha  1)111,  v« 

ertimciii  jfiirnishps  the  gas  anci  ihet'm  i.n  iiy, 
The  (iii\-f rnmcnt  mows  tl\e  lawna  and  main* 
tmiia  Iha houT 
not  hav4  to  fet 

ment  patt  for  tlie  inuiKicnng  ol  ahects.  pil* 
lowcasesJ  towcla  and  table  linens,  aud  for 
the  clen^lDK  of  drapes  and  spreads. 

Tlie  lYumans  pay  for  their  own  personal 
laundry  ind  cleaning.  Bo<^8  and  magazines 
are  no  mpensc.  The  Government  provides 
the  While  House  staff  (including  the  Presi- 
dent) with  daily  papers.  Periodicals  come 
in  a  flood.  At  regular  periods  the  book  pub- 
lishers of  America  present  the  White  Housa 
with  copies  of  the  liest  American  books. 

Clothe!  are  a  personal  matter.  Americans 
do  not  eypect  their  President  to  be  a  dandy. 
But  Mrs.  Truman  and  Mary  Margaret  are  un- 
doubtedly' going  to  have  a  good  many  more 
clothes  t|ian  hung  in  the  closets  of  their  Cou- 
necticut  jAvenue  apartment. 

REQUESTS    CREATEa   THAN    MdlPTS 

The  Psesldent  Is  expected  to  set  an  exam- 
ple in  miylng  war  Ijonds.  A  mun  with  no 
fortune  tp  leave  his  family  must  l>e  concerned 
With  inetrance.  The  Democratic  Party  will 
be  lnter<kted  in  a  contribution;  and  the  ap- 
peals froAn  charities,  the  inviutions  to  Join 
organlsailons  and  pay  dues,  the  personal  ap- 
peals. ar#  overwhelming.  A  President  could 
give  ataa^hls  salary  very  easily  if  be  responded 
as  requai  Lad  to  almost  any  week's  mail.  There 
waa  a  peraoaaily  rlcbar  Presifient;than  Tru- 
man recs  jtly  who  aomeUmes  complaloed  that 
ba  dldn'    have  a  dime. 

RoosetDlt,  Hoover.  Harding  all  had  aoma 

prirata  s  laaaa.   Oot^lidge  ntiads  a  Prasidaotlal 

profsaslo^  Q(  being  thrifty     W  eeond 

wife  wai    wealthy.     President  i   has 

<  ear  that  Imi  has  n«>  privair  iuiuute 

nlimnnB  nmy  he  tihle  ui  do  b«'ii«'r  wuh 
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President  Truman's  hopes  are  for  the  fu- 
ture.    They  are  hopes  which  run  against  past 
Presidential  experience  which  would  make  his 
situation  look  like  this: 
Salary $75,000 

Federal  taxes 46.000 

White  House  expenses  over  and 
above  those  met  by  the  Govern- 
ment   . 2&.  000 

Scale  taxes ^ 1.000 


72.000 

L(ft    for    other    personal    expenses. 

nnd    anvlnua  3,000 

It  la  a  great  Job— the  grenteat  Job  on  earth. 
But  front  lite  pty  standpoint,  the  Prealdent 
oiilv  grta  the  privilege  of  handling  a  iiir.> 
chunk  «»f  money  in  order  that  he  •  v 

back    pritcticitlly    all    of    It    to    \Uf    A  i 

pr '|)le   In    Inxea   nnd    for   llvluk*   In    ' 
Whllf  HoUae  brhind  the  cli|)|)r<l  ki 
and  the  high  Iron  fence, 


The  Christian  Century  Aiki:  Shall  the 
Church  Decomt  ad  Acctiiory  lo 
Murder? 

KXIENSION  OK  RRMAFtKB 

nr 

HON.  HOWARD   i       FFETT 

or  rtasAsKA 

IN  Til'  K  tir  HEI'ttEKKNTATIVlH 

^l'"!U(Au.  Sovmibct  26.  1945 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Spriikrr.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  In- 
rludlni?  an  article  from  the  Nnvrmber  28. 
1945.  is.'sue  of  the  Christian  Century. 
The  article  follows: 

SHALL    THI    CHURCH    BECOME    AN    ACCESSORY    TO 
MUaOER? 

Silent  conciurence  by  the  churches  In 
murder  by  starvation  makes  the  cliurch  an 
accessory  to  the  crime.  As  a  result  of  the 
Potsdari  decisions,  millions  of  Germans  are 
starving  now  Before  the  winter  is  over,  five 
times  as  many  Germans  will  die  as  died  in 
the  recent  war.  according  to  Bishop  Dlbellus 
of  Berlin.  By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
can  these  doomed  babies,  their  mothers,  and 
the  aged  be  called  war  criminals.  They  have 
had  no  trial.  Whnt  is  happening  to  them  is 
therefore  not  retributive  Ju.stice,  but  murder. 

Is  the  ciiurch  to  remain  silent  while  wholc- 
aale  murder  by  starvation  Is  committed?  An 
Indlvidunl  who  knows  that  a  crime  is  being 
committed  and  who  does  not  communicate 
that  knowledge  or  go  to  the  aid  of  the  person 
in  peril  is  held  legally  responsible  for  his 
silence.  He  Is  held  to  be  an  accessory  to  the 
crime.  Will  history  try  and  condemn  the 
Christian  church  aa  an  acceHsory  to  the  in- 
famy of  Potsdnm?  It  will  and  should  do  so 
unleas  the  churches  cry  out  In  the  same  of 
the  ooin{>aasionate  Chriat  against  thla  high 
crime  against  humanity.  It  win  nod  khould 
do  so  unless  the  churches  imn  '  ^  mo- 

bilise all  their  resources  to  aiu  i>oa  |>art  of 
the  world  Chrlatlan  community. 

This  aid  I  It  can  be  . 

telling  aa  id  itllh  na  the 

have   been    i  It   eait    be 

given   hv   III  I    and  large* 

aeale  alTitrta  to  hrracii  the  wull  of  allrure 
Which  la  ralard  »'»'  P  i-'i'oii  ni.umi  n...  ii.i. 
I  Inns  nf  daaii  i>  i         •< 

fub"o  iipiii!  1 

tha  laai  Km 

t  UMKw 

vfntliliiia 

ton   in   their  sniiual   euiiterenK      >      ■'    Jual 


denounced  our  treatment  of  the  people  of 
Germany.  Austria,  and  Hungary  in  a  spirit 
of  vengeance.  They  declare  that  every  re- 
port indicates  that  unless  heroic  measures 
are  taken  at  once,  millions  will  die  from 
starvation  and  exposure  during  the  comlrg 
winter.  The  feeding  and  clothing  and 
sheltering  of  these  suffering  people  is  not  a 
work  which  can  be  left  to  some  future  con- 
venient date.  They  hold  that  Congress  must 
promptly  appropriate  funda  for  this  purpose 
and  that  private  relief  agencies  must  bo 
freed  to  do  their  part.  In  this  category  they, 
of  course.  Include  church  relief  anenries 

V.  hear  Cath>  ip   in 

Am  '  \^  to  tl-.e  Oi    ■  .  thla 

I.     '  i|    .    '  '•  .•,   will   II    ■  It 

I''     i.\._>:_        ..  i.i!.^     .^..-iiioui  equ  ..    .    ,.:• 
iigc? 
Opinion  Will  chsn-r  ^r-r  If  the  p"  r'r    'o 

glv><n  ttie  truilt.    'I'.  It  dure 

il  what  r  ■.:    kih  ws     Ii»  i  it  to 

k   fur   1  V,     U   la  r  .d   to 

Vi'ik  lor  !  *  nnd  r  i      If 

It    f.i  1-    III   !  ■  n,  u  hi»;i   ■  ,    iniaaed 

an  iilty  to  set  Ita  record  alinlKitt  be- 

foil-  ..  :.  .;,  It  ha»  also  betrayed  its  maudate 
(runt  Chriat  who  Is  Ita  head, 

I(  r\il\  Jii  ■      V         .  .  ■ '       '  '  ''V     .  ii. 

n'l  Iv  ^'10 '    >       ,  ,  '  i) 

■t 

.    .  ..il 

I  r  il    I  r      litit   M»e  t  iitnii- 

I        .;  piTida  tipoii  !!,.    .1 t  iii.il 

upoit    the   Atneiicwn    ■  -i. 

;  ,,  ...11. ill. a  ti'v  "'!-  cnnarlenee  ol  m.  i-ii* 
tiiiii       Thnl   ci  I  mu*t   now  apeak  to 

I  ■;  ti  nuiai  ihumier  ihroiigh 

•I    of    I  he    l)i«pnnmPllt     I'f 

Kirtie  '  r>    Unlled 

Bintra   (  •  1  «•  of   the 

200  nf  Army  rntiona  which  were  sent 

to  1 ,      lor  the  use  nf  aoldlrra  who  have 

now  returns].  It  must  demand  that  the  ban 
vhtch  prevents  all  private  ogenclea.  Including 
the  churches,  from  sendlnf!  food  or  other  ma- 
terial relief  Into  Germany,  be  immediately 
lifted.' 

In  addition,  the  churches  must  use  their 
own  facilities  with  far  greater  intelligence 
and  devotion  than  they  have  yet  displayed. 
Nothing  that  is  being  done  to  aid  the  people 
in  other  countries  of  Europe  should  l>€ 
stopped  or  dimlnlsned  In  volume.  But  the 
same  church  relief  warehouse  in  New  Wind- 
sor. Md  ,  to  which  shoes,  clothing,  and  blank- 
ets are  being  sent  for  France  and  other  coun- 
tries can  also  tulie  care  of  shipments  for  use 
in  Germany  when  the  way  opens  So  rapidly 
is  public  opinion  changing  even  here  that  It 
Is  not  Impossible  that  Washington  may  re- 
lent before  the  churches  are  ready  to  act.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ment that  could  be  used  to  change  official 
attitudes  would  be  the  accumQlatlon  in  New 
Windsor  of  a  great  stock  pile  of  llfesaving 
suppl'es  read:'  for  i.hlpment.  Every  church 
in  the  country  could  and  sliould  take  steps 
without  delay  to  collect  and  ^hip  to  this 
warehouse  ita  own  sacrificial  share  of  what  is 
so  desperately  needed. 

Funds  for  focd  for  the  starving,  for  shelter 
for  the  homeless  mllllona  who  are  freeslng  in 
the  ruins  of  a  ahaf'  cnt.  for  medi- 

cine and  vitamin*  k,  can  be  aent 

to  World  Council  Set  vice,  'Ml  Kourth  Avenue, 
New  York  10.  Word  haa  Juat  been  received 
in  thla  country  that  the  newly  cunatituiid 
fvn.i  ,i,,ii,.., I  rhui'cl)  in  fi»«i i'i""'u  !"■»  up. 
,1  Wurm,  fe.i  «l 

t  i>  iipr  who  fetood  '  "I    ttiUer 

till  tnoie  titan  a  o>  Nh»i  ter< 

ror,  Ui  I t  ■'  -'«• 

tlon     k  •  s   I  Hjr 

la  united  III  thla  m  nut      It  |a  airendjp 

ni  wiiik  gailieriitii  ..,■  .;■>-  |iii'~)'>"  <>mi«i«  qI 
bread  and  the  rliilhina  Ihoi  <  >  Oar* 

■  i.ip 


nil  evety  road  h 


untryi 


This  relief  organization  Is  known  to  center 
Its  work  for  the  American  sector  in  Stutt- 
gart, where  BiJhcp  Wurm  is  now  located.  Its 
headquarters  for  the  British  zone  is  Bielefeld. 
A  document  which  has  reached  tins  paper 
from  the  director  of  Evangelical  Church  re- 
lief work  for  the  British  zinxt  says  titat  "the 
population  in  Bielefeld  has  no  fU;l  at  all." 
Evangelical  Relief  Is  building  there  and  elae- 
where  sheds  "where  the  frozen  population 
will  be  able  to  get  warm."  The  town  la  over- 
run wit  it  reftigeea  from  the  Buat.  "In  our 
railway-station  shelter,  win  l      .   every 

night  700  refugeea  and  rci  a,  we 

Itnve  a  terrible  picture  of  iht<  tt.s  iii){  of  a 
Whole  niituut  There  la  hanily  a  iMn\plele 
fninlly  Aa  a  reattlt  uf  an  appeal  tnnde  fiuna 
the  I  ulplt  we  lirvr  im- veil  for  tlieae  ref» 
tijjeea  and  ev-i  -  i  f  war  fmuu  Russia 

biend  nnd  othn  iinHKiiiffa,  ao  that  we  have 
be<<n  able  to  gve  each  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter      It  la  tor  ua  a   wi  il   thing  to 

aee    how    penple    who    thri  have    In* 

'hrlr  pov* 

^'       .    i:t     If  only 

we  could  see  that  the  t'hriatian  riturehea  i>( 

the  wmld  have  not  loigotten  ua "     •     •     a 

Hhall  thla  appeal  tall  on  deaf  rgrsf  After 
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to  Ba  tha 

reft  ,    in  the 

world-wide  c'luirrh  of  ctin«t. 

In  whnt  beter  way  could  the  churrhea  ot 
America  confem  cur  own  share  bi  the  sins 
which  led  to  the  war  than  by  providing  out 
of  our  abundance  concrete  symbols  of  asavtr- 
ance  that  the  Christiana  of  the  World  have 
not  forgotten  their  brothers  in  Onrmany? 
How  could  we  more  effectively  express  our 
faith  in  the  reality  of  the  ecumenical  prin- 
ciple? In  what  other  way  can  we  lift  our- 
selves from  the  position  of  being  an  acces- 
sory to  the  crime  of  Potadam  to  our  right- 
ful place  as  members  of  the  body  of  Christ? 
A  statement  which  recently  reached  America 
from  the  church  at  Hannover  says:  "It  is  the 
church  toward  which  all  hope  Is  directed  now. 
The  only  general  body  which  enjoys  con- 
fidence is  the  church.  People  set  their  hopes 
on  Christiana  within  and  without.  Come 
over  and  l.elp  Us."  Shall  that  last  hope  be 
Ijetrayed?  American  Christians  will  give  the 
answer. 


Control  of  Barbiturates 
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HON.  L.  ;!H  Nv^lRM.  RUGCRS 

or  MAsaACHirarrra 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  REPRISINTATIVIS 

Monday.  Novvitiber  26.  1945 
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out  1)11  R  "(ivnNiimo  JM"  (burbinirn  n 

with  liquor)  In  H  borrowed  car,  •nd,  >Mi>n  tn«> 
party  la  ovpr.  the  car  U  a  wrack,  and  Iho  bfiya 
art  cmaed  nnd  >  - 

A  once  proap.  ii  patntr  man  U  ad- 

mltted  to  R  ChlrnRo  hoapltBl.  b<  ■  'ttcd 

to  the  bone  wi'h  o!coiimi«i  «.  n  u,,  Y\n» 
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Ju.i.ile  court*  In  our  cities  note  an  In- 
creaalng  record  of  barbiturate  drugs  use 
among  the  boya  and  girls  brotight  before 
*fc«m  Out  of  aOO  d^llnqupnta  questlone<1  In 
one  court,  7  percent  confeaaedto  indulgence 
iQ  "gooX  bAiia." 


■.    ';.!•    !    ■  n   of   aclf. 

liiua    itijcn  iiima. 

I  to  b<iy  becomes  an  ad- 

;    ''   times    In   3    moat  ha 

..-  lumily  wlide  under 


A  motion  picture  headllner  of  10  years  ago 
Is  A  nervotis  wreck  in  a  sanitarium,  hartng 
ftjrmed  a  habit  from  taking  "sleepern"  for 
the  very  nerromneaa  which  they  served  only 
to  fix  upon  hi-r.  Nearly  8  percent  of  all 
aulcides,  eicluding  aclf-deatructlon  by  gaa,  are 
attributed  to  these  easily  pr«ured  pnlaons. 
A  populur  movie  actraaa  finds  the  bednide 
pllU  too  convetilpnt  n  '  f  eaenpe  to  re* 

alit  Hnd,  In  a  fit  of  lovi  ^  inchoUa,  tnkea 

a  fatal  doM> 

A  dlatingulahfd  woman  religlnus  leader 
awiillows  her  self.preacrlbrd  nllownnce,  for« 
gets  It  In  the  due  which  it  produces,  repaata, 
and  dlea. 

A  young  man,  his  imagination  ovrrstlmu* 
lated  by  a  inliture  of  drug  and  iilruhnl,  con* 
faaaea  to  a  aeriuua  arlma  of  which  he  is  tnno- 
rrtit 

II  'itniN  report  Inrreaaed  ndmlMlnna  of  re* 
*..*,, ,4, 1  vpterans  who  aeek  rrlief  from  ahat* 
tared  narvea  hy  drugging  themaelvea,  and  of 
ovoratrained  war  workvra  who,  tryinK  to  keep 
up  to  the  dentanda  of  the  Job  fnuiid  ihein* 
«.|..     .,     .    .  >  ,,, 

(  n     to     OOMa 

miiiitig  thrir  rrimes  by  dmtng  tiiemaaivaa, 

Knriiier  iiintiin,  mnrphliie,  and  rnrnlrta  Hd< 
dtrta  are  turning  to  theae  luhatlliilaa.  A 
Hew  Yolk  ii  ■    r  have  built  up 

a    thiivln,  among     the 

Chlneae, 

T)ia  widatiliig  racouraa  to*  ih^aa  prapara* 
tloha  la  provad  by  the  UnltcKl  Mintaa  Dapart* 
nieiil  of  Commerce  flgurea,  ahowlng  an  In* 
cren««  in  n  yema  (rum  4.000,000  to  a,AU0.OOO,0OU 
gralna,  In  other  worda,  the  total  of  doaes 
taken  every  year  haa  Jumped  to  n  grant  total 
of  O.OOO.COOOOO.  nllowlitg  ha'f  a  grain  to  a 
doae.  At  tnal  rnporla  It  wna  a  120,000.000  In* 
duatry.  Expcrta  on  the  aubirct  bcltrvs  th«t 
the  next  flxurea  wilt  neiuly  double  this. 
Uncle  Sam  la  on  an  unparalleled  barbiturate 
binge. 

Among  aome  drug  manufacturera,  the  in- 
oenitve  to  puitb  aalea  mounUlntJtisly  hltth  la 
great,  alnce  the  profit  la  lar«c.  Any  com- 
pany can  perfect  h  new  barbUuiato  by  hav- 
lQ|  lu  chemUts  sliKhtly  alter  the  tnulecular 
structure  ol  a  previously  made  barbiturate. 

The  new  product  then  may  be  patented 
under  h  trnde  MRme.  and  the  aala  price  of  the 
product  can  be  fixed  by  the  maker. 

Since  the  makera  decide  on  their  own 
prtoaa,  the  limit  la  what  the  trade  will  bear: 
ateadlly  rlalng  aales  are  reflected  in  steadily 
rising  returna. 

MteeplAS  pllla— barbltursiM-mnde  news* 
paptf  haadlinea  laai  yeur  «ht<ii  ihti  rttinoua 
mmMilst.  Sister  A  .r.oH, 

founiar    of    the    i  .   i    and 

leader  of  its  thnniiied  t,<>a  Angeloa  revivals, 
waa  fnumi  dvin.i  >.>  ...i  o.tHlnnd  hotel  rofint. 
Two  |«i  I  haatilv  and  ap< 

pareiuu  ...  ..h  *,■(,  pu\m[  ftaata,  gava  haari 
Ml  tack  aa  the  inuae  Of  daalh, 

l^is  i«  a  eoMMB  tnw  In  b  .i« 

potaoning*     Htm  Itltf  happenari  i<  ..k 

a  red  c«p«»ile  near  th*  dyinu  w.uunn  •  r|i..».k. 
nhd  four  uthcrs  ih  the  bad,  has  hot  been 
atptalned. 

The  nuthoflf  •  more  i  '  •      An 

aUtopay    wna    j  i|    arifl    '  M    re* 

port(Hl  due  to  ■■uiiUctn  ■  |. 

yn\t  showed  trncra  nf  n  ..  '.'.  ..,ie 

mice,  injected  with  accretions  from  the  body, 
died  in  4  hours. 

At  the  Inquiry.  Dr.  Rolf  Mcl'herson.  the 
revivalist's  son,  testified  that  B!.)e  hnd  been 
accustomed  to  take  the  drug  to  calm  her 
nerves  after  the  excitement  and  emotional 
Btrnln  of  a  revival  service.  She  had  formed 
a  habit,  probably  without  rcali.^lnR  It.  Cer- 
tainly her  personal  physician  k;icw  nothing 
of  It.  He  had  never  prescribed  barbUurntee 
for  her,  nor  would  he  have  dom;  so  without 
warning  her  of  the  danger  const>quent  upon 
over-use.  The  container  In  which  the  drug 
came  bore  neither  w»rnlnK.  stated  dosage, 
or   ;  n  of  the  source  as  required  by 

Call.     ..   .  uiw. 


Suicide  was  suspeeted  at  flrat.  But  there 
Is  a  more  probable  explanation.  The  bar* 
blturataa  not  only  lull  the  nerves  and  stupefy 
the  miad.  they  also  impair  the  memory.  It 
Is  logtcal  to  suppoae  that  Slater  Almee,  having 
droppeq  Into  a  drugged  sleep  from  her  usunl 
bedilmj  doae,  half  wuka  up  soma  time  In  the 
night,  dully  oonsolous  of  norvousneaa;  that, 
having  tio  memory  of  the  capaulea  already  In- 
gested, islts  instlncllvoly  rvschcd  for  more, 
and  thidt  the  move  proved  too  iniioh. 

Whst^are  these  barbiturate*?  All  have  a 
oummoi  baaa  In  barbiturlo  aoid,  a  darivative 
of  coal  |ar.  A  German  chemist,  Rmil  Fischer, 
experinsfhtlng  In  1901,  transformed  the  inert 
bnrbliuiio  aoid  inU^  diethyl  barblttirin,  whu  h 
he  nanied  veronal.  Since  than  aome  l.SiM) 
variaiii4  have  been  turned  out  of  the  chemi* 
cal  Inbdratorlea,  nf  whloh  00  are  In  general 
Use  kiost  familiar  of  these  ayiilhetlca  are 
|)henu))#tbital.  prnU)barbtiHl.  nembutal,  aec* 
oiinl,  atid  ainytal.  In  their  origlniil  form 
they  ar^  an  odorlesa,  almost  taateless,  whlln 
ory»iiilljiie  powder,  Mannraitlurera,  imdilng 
up  the  iutinua  types  for  the  lisde.  give  them 
dilfrren)  ciilurs-  wiille  pills  und  red,  yellow, 
niitiigfi  iilup.  nnd  grern  I'Dpsuira,  Thoy  loi.k 
na  hitniilesN  as  so  many  augai  pills.  Tin  often 
they  regith  the  puhlie  with  no  sufflrlent  indl- 
oatiiiu  Ihat  they  are  nut  ae  innocent  aa  ihry 
look.     T  ' 

Piopvly    administered,    the    h-  im 

are  of  ifaat  value.  Aa  a  srduiive  1 1  .,  iir, 
they  nri  a  stand-by  of  mertlottl  praetica.  Dr. 
I.otiia  (JiHidiitnn  and  Or  Alfred  Oilman,  In 
their  njihnuslive  treatise  on  them  In  Tlie 
riiiirmn^ological  Daals  of  Therapeutles.  write; 

"Any  lli'gree  of  depreaalon  from  alight  aeda- 
tlnn  to  iliTp  coma  mny  he  nhtftinad  with  the 
barbltulaie*.  The  central  depreaaant  effects 
are  employed  to  produce  cnlmnea*.  to  Induce 
sleep,  i4  depress  the  motor  cortex,  and  thus 
Inhibit  ronvulslona,  and  to  cause  partial  or 
compiefr  surgical  anesthesia," 

The  tnetl'cal  profeaalon.  Iteelf.  cannot  be 
wholly  absolved  for  blame  for  the  spread  of 
theae  liedlclnes.  It  Is  always  easy  to  treat 
symptoais,  rather  than  underlying  causes, 
and  to^  often  the  careless  or  overworked 
physirlgn  yields  to  the  temptation. 

Pew  Bharmaceutlcal  firms  are  aa  frank  and 
coiiscleatloua  as  the  nembutal  manufacturer 
who  is^ies  this  warning: 

"Like  mil  other  barbiturates,  nembutal  may 
be  hubji-forming  to  parsons  of  weak,  un* 
Btitble.  ^r  neurotic  personality.  Por  this  rea* 
son.  titf  phyaloUi  should  tuke  steps  to  as- 
sure  higtseir  that  the  admlitUiratlon  of  the 
drug  rattiainH  alwnys  under  his  control  and 
Bupervi|loii.  and  that  the  patient  Ib  te.i 

from    h^lluving    that   seU-tidimnu  is 

safe  or  |i| lowed  " 

Helf  aiiliiuiiiatraiion  of  the  pills  la  obviously 
daiihenaia  aune  even  piiysuMttiia  iitiut  bu 
welt  gri|(ind»<l  III  the  ni<iinh  nf  various  har> 
blitiraids  ir  they  are  to  prfsciihe  liietn  a(* 
faativall.  Mome  ttiiia  are  quirk  in  aoniMii 
eihan  Ira  delayed,  tite  vfteci*  uf  aome  are 
brief!  ol  lit     i     iMuoh  longer 

The   ll/i  i,f     M-irvinnd     Mtdleat 

HchtHil  la  (HIP   II,.'  trslns   Us 

sliidenil  to  onder«'  ,     ,! lies  of  the 

bitrblttitntes  on  the  theory  that  acme 
people  ApBct  to  these  drugs  dilTerently  from 
others  pr  John  C.  Kranta.  Jr..  profesaor  of 
pharmacology,  advisee  his  cinssee  to  expert* 
ment  oi^  themselves,  having  first  tried  out  the 
br.inds  gumt  in  use  on  himself.  One  morning 
a  proml|lng  student  failed  to  appear  in  cIush. 
Hie  rooiimate  reported  for  him; 

"He's  |awnke,  but  he  can't  get  out  cf  bad. 
Seems  dumb," 

Dr.  K]  ante  hurried  over  to  see  the  youth. 
Re  was  ,  ust  recovering  frotn  what  amounted 
to  a  mlt  or  paralysis  affecUrg  his  whole  mus- 
cular syitem.  He  la  one  of  those  who  are 
allergic  to  the  action  of  bnrblturatee. 

Rerovfry  was  prompt.  But  the  class  had 
a  first-hand  illustration  of  one  of  the  dangers 


Inherent 


trolled 


in  these  medicines. 


Por  many  years  etrlngent  laws  have  con* 
such    perilous    and    bablt*fornUng 
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drugs  as  morphine,  heroin,  cocaine,  hasheesh. 
and  the  like.  The  putMIe  Is  well  Instructed 
In  the  risks  which  their  use  Involvea.  TrafBo 
among  addicts  haa  been  shsrply  cut  down. 
Boms  victims  have  now  turned  to  the  leaa 
enslnvliiR  and  deetruetlVe  but  still  dsngerotis 
barbiturates. 

Leglalation  Is  urgently  needed  claaslng 
theae  drugs  with  the  narootloa  and  limitiui 
their  snle. 

Without  such  -■'♦••tiards,  the  publle  will 
lack  necessary  \  n.  and  the  record  of 

iMrBitUrate  suii .  i'  <  ritna,  and  delinquency 
Wfll  (BdUnue  tu  (iio>b 


UnivtriBl  Military  Triinittf 

EXTENSION  OP  R7MARK8 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  botnaiAN* 
IN  TMK  HnUHB  OP  HKPIIWCWTATIVIB 

frlfkiif,  Novumbfir  It,  I94i 

Mr,  BUOOKS.  Mr.  BptBkir,  undrr 
loBVt  irnnit'd  to  vxlrnd  my  rrmatUN  tn 
th«  lUroitti.  I  liiolude  tho  follow tnu  nit* 
drfMs  dcltvsrtd  i>v  n\p  oti  uiuviinl  mhii- 
Ury  Irrtlnlni,  Nnvrmbn  ft.  lw«n.  im  r 
radio  atntlnna  WHN  of  New  Yiuk  nnd 
WOL  of  Wn-hlnglnn: 

•p.n  ri  .111  T  ..  In  t^nyt  nver  and  t^'"  Hkiih  ihH. 
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Shall  wc  hiu,       i:ic  answer  is  uni.ersal  mtll* 

tnry   trulnlng   for   the  young   men   of   the 

Nation, 

Tills  program  of  universal  military  traln- 
lukt  has  the  appi       >  '  rt  of  the  mil- 

itary and  nnvn;  Nation      On 

Tuesday,  the  President  of  '  'ed  Btatea 

publicly  urged  upon  the  pc-  .  '  di-*  coun- 

try the  necessity  of  immediately  nJ  a 

pn  gram     of     universal     military      ;.g. 

This  recommendation  of  the  Chlrf  Executive 
was  in  line  with  the  pVevlous  endorsements 
of  our  leaders  after  ths  Isst  war  that  in* 
eluded  in  our  i  '  '  i  ,. 

nieiita.  should  I ' 
of  all  our  youtii;  i       >  in  nouii 
Ihey  became  IM  yi- "»»  of  m  c 
gram  has  been  In  the  < 
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clttaans*  army  of  many  ntlllinns  of  men  who 
were  ready  and  able  to  resiiond  to  an  Instant 
call  to  the  colors.  I  am  m(v.t  certain  that 
had  this  Nation,  when  It  was  attacked.  b#en 
fully  prepared  to  defend  Itself  tte  war  would 
have  ended  months  and  even  vcars  sooner, 
with  a  consequent  saving  of  billions  of 
dollars  In  money  and  perhaps  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  newspipers  or  lis- 
tens to  the  radio  must  know  th»t  the  world 
Is  In  a  troubleeome  mood  today.  Wars,  rlota. 
Insurrections,  and  disorders  a-e  occurring 
dally  In  all  parts  of  the  globe      In  such  a 

xci-App. — aai 


world,  respect  eomaa  from  power  and  power 
Comes  from  a  waU*trataad  civilian  defense 
army.  Tba  very  aaalait  way  of  prrseivmg 
order  and  maintaining  paaca  Is  by  universal 
military  training. 

8ueh  a  program  should  be  eepwate  from 
the  Itefular  Army.    If  it  U  to  l«at  one  full 
year,  tlte  first  18  to  17  weeks  of  the  training, 
should  be  given  over  to  tlie  baato  physical 
and  field  training,  and  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  ahouid  be  devoted  to  apaoialiaad  and 
advance  triunlnf  of  these  youaf  men     In 
the  latter  atege  of   the   training   the    > 
ahotild  be  selected  for  the  type  of  work  v> 
ihay   prefer  anS  they   siiotUd   ba  aent   to 
atjecialtnod  aoboola  for  this  purpoae.    Pm  in- 
a  macltanic,  maohlnlst,  techi 

i~ luii,  radarinan,  and  artisan  ahou..t  .^ 

sent  tu  «( hoots  which  will  train  them  along 
^       ■  "    Ir  propoaed  life's  work,  with 

.is  always  b«inir  pisred  upon 
thu  utUUhiy  teaiurta  <  '  (tlon      tn 

this    iiinnm-r    the    ed>.  ich    tlieae 

yoniitf  I  I  ive  aa  a  jtari  lu  their  training 

^lll  I...  I.l#  I,.  li...)..  ).!•  ll.X  l.-l  Iff 

ih>  .  nr 

Ihi  at  t  '«. 

I-   -..  ;;;--,         -    i      , 

'    Ihey   are    ' 

.   r(»<>i  r\ n  nil  

Ill)  active  aei  > 

(oiigresa  ahd  tl. •>  ^ 

very  dootsteu     Bverv  \ 

be   en«' 

nfTtaer 

»iu  ulQiiers  eattUUUte 

■      ■     at. 

We  t.iuniit  ths  last  war  because  we  were 
treaihemusly  attacked  by  a  hostile  i"-"-"*  "nd 
our    prople    were    killed    by    the    i  is. 

We  foUitht  the  war  to  drive  brlgunun  iMin 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  to  make  the  world 
aafe  for  decent  people  and  aeif.respertlng 
nations.  *''or  the  purpoee  of  maintautlng 
global  peace,  the  nations  of  the  earth  have 
since  then  oiranlaed  the  tJnited  Nations 
Organlxatton:  and  we  as  a  Nation  ore  called 
upon  to  implement  this  organtaatlon  and  to 
make  sure  that  It  has  the  force  and  power  to 
maintain  world  peace.  As  ths  most  power- 
ful and  the  ricitaet  nation,  we  must  aosume 
M  major  part  ot  this  reeponslbUlty  A  well- 
organlaed  and  well-trained  civilian  army 
ready  U)  raapund  instanUy  if  our  land  la 
attacked  will  go  far  to  prevent  future  wars 
and  will  be  our  best  means  of  maintaining 
peace  throughout  the  earUt.  Tiiere  mutt  l»e 
no  World  War  III 
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or    MU-MIOAH 
IN  THE  ItOUBC  OP  RIPIII 


ATtVE? 


Monday.  Nommber  29,  l$4i 

Mr  HOOK  Mr  Bppaker.  under  Irave 
to  rxtcnd  my  rrmarks  In  thr  Rgcoai).  1 
Include  tho  lollowlng  sUtcmcnl  by  Frank 
D.  Scriven.  naUonal  executive  aecretary 
of  American  Veteraiu  of  World  War  II: 

The  Issue  Involving  veterans  of  this  war 
OS  a  result  of  the  Detroit  strike  Is  not  to  be 
construed  as  an  Issve  between  the  veteran 
and  the  UAW-CIO  union,  nor  between  the 
veteran  and  the  Oeneral  Motors  Corp. 
It  Is  an  Issue  affecting  veterans  of  this  war. 
who  ere  now  idle  due  to  the  strike,  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 


Under  provisions  of  the  CI  bill  of  rlghta. 
chapter  B.  secilon  B0<'  -v  <m employed  vet- 
eran Is  entitled  to  un<  nt  c(im|)eiuw* 
tlon  and  •'  •  i  o<*b  withlu 
certain  In  suid  bill, 
which  deal  w;,  •  ><ay 
ts  provided  In  .  ly- 
mtnts  to  veioraus  in  the  c\rni  ol  a  labor 
diB])ute  which  leads  to  a  atrtke  snd  conse- 
quent unemployment  for  lM>th  union  and 
nonunion  v-'- 
crr.ns  of  V 
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till 
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Let  Ua  Not  Forget  tha  Ptl|rimi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


V-iLLl^ 


or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  BENATE  OP  THE  UNITtD  BTATM 

Monday.  Norcnihrr  28  ilrnislativr  day  of 
Mundau,  Oclobtr  '^'j).  l'J45 

Mr     WTI.I.TH     Mr.    PrMldunt,    I    ask 
tu  I'nt   to  liiive  pllnt^d  In 

ti.i  ...         \  wi  ihi'  n»""'o>  fto  i.,i,fif,|„ 

(inlllli       1      Uh  Nut  I                 I  a," 

init  at  tlif  1  of 

.•rf  Sooletv  1  of 

.  hPid  In  V.  I 

rrmay  cvrnini,  Nuvi  lunn  ii,  ivu 
Ttipm  Mng  nil  tilijot'liun,  ihp  addrpsn 

«'i  ii>U  lu  U>  titilHfd  111  til»>  HKUMB, 

aa  iijilowa; 

Ut  tm  h    :i         :  :      I  .'    HI  laiMB 

CVtvernor  Thatcher.  Mr>    Dnoitttic.  areet- 
Inga  la  fmi  and  all  in  '  '      val 

Amanoana.     We  hm\  «.. 

tti'ilte  an  anti' 
debt  to  (he  Pii: 
history  there  Is  no  ssgt  more  drsmstle.  none 

so  filled  with  deeds  of  heroism  and  o-" >■ 

as  those  performed  by  that  Intrepid  i 
fourscore  men  and  women.  They  bravm  !,,.• 
dangers  of  an  uncharted  ocean,  ot  the  stormy 
landing  of  the  wllderneea  and  aavagaa.  of  a 
strange  country.  They  were  in  eaareh.  not  of 
weulth  or  ease,  but  only  of  freedom  Indeed, 
there  Is  no  adventure  In  all  history  that  com- 
pares with  the  noble  purpoae.  tifte  sacrifice, 
and  the  determination  which  attended  thalr 
effort.  This  gallant  band  faced  unknown 
haeards,  untried  fres,  danger? 
lltUe  dreamed.    With  scant  y- 
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t    the   hiirdeblps    Incident    to   a    New 

i- :.cl  winter     They  suttered  from  lack  of 

food,  lack  of  protection  from  the  elements, 
and  from  dtsea^e  which  demanded  the  Uvea 
of  half  of  the  g^illAnt  twind  that  first  winter. 
Yet  when  sprint;  camt.  and  the  Uayfloicer  set 
out  on  i:s  reVarn  Journey,  not  a  single  one  of 
those  who  were  possessed  of  a  preat  vision, 
tu.'Q<d  back  Tbe  flesbpota  of  their  former 
bad  ao  attraction  fur  them  They 
In  M*rrh  of  tlte  holy  grati  of  freedcm  of 
con«^'»eTK»  and  worahlp.  leavl.iK  all  else  to 
the  justice  and  benevolence  of  Providence. 

We  do  ounelTes  a  service  In  gathering  to- 
night to  reappraise  the  contribution  of  that 
brave  group  to  ths  blessings  which  we  enjoy 
In  our  present-dav  civilization,  and  perhaps 
to  set  ourselves  aright  on  a  course  which 
alone  will  save  us  out  of  the  confusion  and 
dUcouragemenU  which  press  upon  us  so 
heavily  today. 

Since  the  day  when  he  first  stood  erect  and 
started  on  that  long  march  toward  the  goal 
Of  freedcm.  there  have  been  many  brilliant 
epochs  In  which  men  first  lighted  the  torch 
of  freedom,  preserved  it  through  storms  and 
tribulations,  nursed  It  when  It  flickered  and 
all  but  died  out.  We  have  caught  Its  ever- 
expanding  gleam  throughout  the  centuries. 
In  our  Anglo-Saxon  history,  the  earliest  bat- 
tle for  freedom  was  when  the  knights  wrested 
from  King  John  nt  Runnymede  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  subjects  of  the  king  hr.d  per- 
sonal and  Individual  rights  to  be  respected 
and  .'afeguardcd  The  Magna  Carta  was  the 
beginning  of  English  law,  and  is  the  basis 
for  the  legal  rlctits  which  we  as  citizens  en- 
Joy  today.  But.  legal  rlghu  alone  are  not 
BUfflclent  to  maintain  the  progress  of  man 
on  his  proirresslve  march.  That  which  the 
Pilgrims  brought  across  the  sea  was  not  alone 
the  right  of  the  protection  of  the  Individual 
from  the  Injustices  of  a  sovereign.  They 
souj^ht  also  the  right  of  freedom  of  con- 
science and  freedom  of  worship  through 
which  alone  the  Individual  rises  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  sovereign.  They  scu-jht  for  him 
the  right  to  exi>and  his  aspirations,  to  seek 
for  the  realization  of  his  vision,  and  to  pre- 
serve for  himself  these  rights  Rgalnst  the 
Intrusion  of  any  earthly  authority. 

If  tonight  I  w  »re  to  a.sk  you  to  name  Amer- 
ica's greatest  anniversary.  I  am  sure  you 
would  quickly  s;»y  that  the  Fourth  of  July  Is 
America  s  greatest  holiday,  as  it  celebrates  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
this  Nation  from  the  authority  of  any  other 
sovereignty  anywhere  in  the  world.  I  would 
not  say  a  word  to  detract  from  the  courage 
and  bravery  of  those  men  who  affixed  their 
names  to  that  great  document,  nor  would  1 
minimize  Its  Importance  in  the  development 
of  our  Nation.  But  there  was  a  former  dec- 
laration which  :o  me  seems  to  be  the  real 
birthday  of  America  and  without  which  this 
country  would  not  iiave  come  to  Its  present 
high  position  iimong  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  approached  the 
end  cf  their  Journey  and  the  shores  of  their 
new  home  we'-e  in  sight,  they  were  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  definitely  outlin- 
ing the  purpose  of  their  expedition  and  the 
means  for  governing  themselves  as  a  civil 
body.  Before  they  landed  they  assembled  in 
the  dimly  lighted  cabin  of  the  Mayflower  and 
wrote  down  and  signed  in  solemn  obligation 
tbe  document  which  became  known  as  the 
Mayflower  Compfict.  We  can  well  define  that 
document  as  the  declaration  of  dependence, 
for  you  will  recall  thit  It  began  with  these 
words.  "In  the  name  of  God.  Amen."  and 
then.  "'We  whose  names  are  underwritten,  the 
loyal  subjects  ol  our  dread  Sovereign  Lord. 
King  James,  having  undertaken  for  the  glory 
of  Ood  and  the  advancement  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  honor  of  our  King  and  country,  a 
voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Vii^lnla.  do  by  these  presents 
solemnly  In  the  presence  of  God  and  one  an- 


other, covenant  and  combine  ourselves  to- 
gether Into  a  civil  body  politic." 

In  making  this  declaration  o:f  dependence 
they  expressed  their  conviction  that  all  men 
are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God  because  they 
have  a  common  Creator  who  knows  no  dis- 
tinction between  race,  class,  or  temporal 
authority.  With  such  a  conviction  the  right 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  followed  nearly  elghtscore  years  later, 
was  self-evident.  In  all  sincerity  I  make 
this  statement,  and  I  believe  fev/  will  dispute 
It,  that  the  great  height  to  which  America 
has  come  today  stems  not  so  much  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  signed  at  Phila- 
delphia as  it  does  from  the  declaration  of 
dependence  signed  In  the  cabin  of  the 
Mcyftower. 

Freedom  of  conscience  is  a  cell  implanted 
In  each  human  being  which  urges  him  to 
strive  toward  the  pattern  of  h.s  Maker.  It 
urges  him  to  accept  Justice  and  right  as  Im- 
pelling forces  of  action.  Freedom  of  con- 
science alone  gives  a  man  liberty.  It  helps 
him  to  know  the  truth,  and  In  the  conviction 
of  truth  he  Is  free. 

Our  Pilgrim  fathers  found  thut  freedom  ol 
conscience  had  Its  subllmest  expression  In 
freedom  of  worship,  In  which  they  had  been 
restricted  In  the  lands  from  which  they  came. 
It  was  In  worship  that  they  revived  and  made 
strong  the  sensj  of  right  within  themselves. 
It  was  through  worship  that  conscience  was 
cleansed  and  became  a  safe  guide  to  right 
conduct.  We  are  neglecting  thlii  saleguard  to 
freedom  today.  We  have  gonu  too  far  In 
accepting  "freedom  of  worship'  as  meaning 
"freedom  from  worship. '  There  can  be  no 
substitute  purchased  by  money  or  ease  or 
pleasure  which  takes  the  place  of  the  need 
to  preserve  conscience  through  freedom  of 
worship. 

The  Pilgrim  fathers,  as  w^ell  as  every  Indi- 
vidual who  is  motivated  by  a  free  working 
conscience,  knows  that  liberty  Is  not  a  "one- 
way street ";  that  liberty  connotes  a  complete 
respect  for  the  rights  of  others — that  the 
freedom  which  he  Jealously  holes  for  himself 
must  be  granted  to  every  othei-  human  be- 
ing, not  only  in  our  own  Natlcn  but  in  all 
the  world.  The  source  of  confusion  in  the 
world  and  in  our  owr  Nation  today  Is  because 
we  have  set  selfish  rights  as  a  nation  and 
as  individuals  above  those  of  common  good. 
In  these  days  of  suspicion  and  lear  and  hate 
growing  out  of  a  great  war,  we  do  not  accept 
for  ourselves  that  high  plane  of  human 
society  established  by  the  Pilgrlras.  Only  in- 
sofar as  we  do  accept  It  can  ue  have  per- 
manent peace  in  the  world. 

We  shall  never  have  peace  among  the  na- 
tions until  we  respect  the  rights  of  the 
smallest  nation  am.  hear  their  demands  for 
freedom  and  Justice  as  quickly  and  as  fully 
as  we  accord  those  rights  to  the  mighty 
powers  of  the  world.  Until  we  establish  that 
principle  In  the  world  we  might  Just  as  well 
mak?  up  our  minds  that  wars  and  rumors 
of  war  will  continue.  America  must  set  the 
example  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
respecting  the  rights  of  every  other  nation 
and  In  the  abandonment  of  hatred  and  sus- 
picion toward  other  nations:  yes  even  toward 
those  who  have  been  our  recent  mortal  foes. 

This  same  reckless  disregard  of  the  equal 
rights  of  others  is  the  disease  gernr  of  our 
domestic  problems.  I  have  not  come  to  point 
the  finger  of  blame  at  any  special  group. 

It  is  well  for  everyone  to  search  for  him- 
self, and  for  the  group  with  which  he  Is  as- 
sociated, how  this  evil  may  be  eradicated. 
The  United  States  Is  too  rapidly  breaking  up 
into  selfish  groups  seeking  group  advantage, 
denying  privileges  to  others  which  they  ask 
for  themselves.  We  shall  never  have  peace 
at  heme.  In  fact  the  whole  stability  of  our 
national  life  will  be  In  Jeopardy,  while  we 
have  this  struggle  of  class  against  class,  race 
against  race,  and  creed  against  creed.    Only 


when  vte  free  our  consciences  and  set  right 
and  Jiutlce  on  the  throne  shall  we  prosper 
as  a  gr>at  nation. 

We  omnot  long  exist  as  a  society  when 
such  giDups  are  asserting  the  right  to  en- 
danger the  life  and  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  gr«  nt  body  of  Anerlcun  people  It  Is 
unthin  ;able,  that  in  a  l;.nd  such  as  the 
Pilgrim  1  envlsoned.  a  body  of  striking  long- 
shorem  rn  should  delay  the  landing  of  sol- 
diers ai  xious  to  get  home  to  their  loved  ones 
In  a  la:  id  for  whuse  protection  they  offered 
their  Ui^es.  It  is  unthinkable  that  in  such 
a  land,  he  commoi  services  which  have  come 
to  be  a  vital  part  of  everyday  necessity  and 
safety,  such  as  elevator  service,  street-car 
transpa  rtation.  food  distributing  agencies, 
utllitiei  which  supply  light  and  heat  and 
telepho  les — all  of  which  Involve  the  lives  of 
Innccer  t  men,  women,  and  babies — should 
be  Inte  rupted  while  grievances  of  infinitely 
lesser  u  nportance  are  being  debated  by  those 
who  pr(  fit  from  their  operation.  When  free- 
dom of  conscience  has  full  play  In  America, 
the  rig  its  and  weKare  of  the  great  body  of 
Americi  n  people  will  be  the  supreme  ob- 
jective  of  our  efforts. 

Publi:  sentiment  Is  rapidly  finding  Its 
conscle  ice  In  these  trying  days,  and  louder 
and  lot  der  Is  the  demand  growing  that  we 
establla  i  agencies  through  which  the  rights 
of  management  and  labor  may  be  resolved 
wlthoul  interruption  of  the  productivity  and 
services  upon  which  the  welfare  and  the 
safety  c  f  the  country  and  Its  citizens  depend. 

Then  are  other  Important  freedoms  which 
were  bi  ought  to  us  by  the  Pilgrims  through 
f reedon  i  of  conscience.  Important  among 
them  a  re  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom 
cf  expression — In  the  press.  In  the  pulpit,  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  abuse  of  these  freedoms  by 
vicious  and  thoughtless  persons  Is  a  great 
threat    o  our  national  safety. 

In  sp  te  of  these  abuses  we  must  maintain 
these  fi  eedoms.  For  as  long  as  we  can  have 
freedon .  of  conscience,  freedom  of  the  press 
and  fre  ?dom  of  the  Congress,  we  need  never 
fear  that  this  Nation  will  fall  Into  a  dicta- 
torship of  Individuals  or  of  a  communistic 
group  It  IS  a  patriotic  duty  of  every  citizen 
to  do  h  s  own  thinking  and  make  up  his  own 
mind  a  n  the  pressing  problems  of  the  day. 
May  I  also  suggest  that  you  be  sparing  of 
hasty  c  riticism  of  ycur  Congress,  for  In  It 
lies  the  protection  cf  all  free  Institutions. 

Wher  on  April  30.  1789,  George  Washing- 
ton was  sworn  In  as  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  there  was  inaugurated  a  Gov- 
ernment which  continues  today  the  oldest 
unchan  ;ed  Government  in  the  wc^rld.  It  is 
the  Go'  ernment  of  a  Nation  which  has  be- 
come tl  e  strongest  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  It  would  seem  like  vain  boasting  to 
recount  the  greatness  of  the  United  States. 
Suface  t  Is  to  say  that  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  V  orld  are  looking  to  this  Nation  to  save 
them  o  it  of  their  confusion  and  their  eco- 
nomic distress.  Tne  portion  of  humility  In 
u::  tcda  f  must  be  very  great  in  Recalling  this 
high  p<  sltlon  to  wh;ch  we  have  come. 

More  than  ever  it  is  important  now  that 
we  kcei  firmly  before  us  the  source  of  our 
greatness.  It  doesn't  serve  us  well  In  the 
days  of  cur  confusion  to  borrow  from  other 
nations  Ideas  which  have  brought  them  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  It  won't  serve  us  well  to 
give  to<  much  of  our  substance  to  other  na- 
tions b  ;yond  the  humane  ob.igatlon  which 
rests  u  )on  all  peoples  to  heal  the  wounds 
and  asi  uage  the  suffering  of  the  weak  and 
Innocert.  No  nation  can  stand  secure  until 
it  recognizes  the  sovereignty  and  the  rights 
of  Its  i|idividual  citizens,  and  this  message 
must  b<  Impressed  with  our  contributions  of 
physical  relief.  We  will  serve  ourselves  well 
only  Iff  we  keep  this  Nation  strong  among 
the  troubled  nations  of  the  world. 

This  Katlon  with  all  .us  vast  resources  and 
the  malvelcus  discoveries  of  Its  scientists  Is 
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today  faclnR  opportunity  for  gi eater  than  It 
h.-is  expeilenctd  tn  any  period  of  Its  htstary. 
There  Is  no  resson  why  the  advancement  oC 
our  standard  of  living  In  the  text  tWTj  dec- 
ades should  not  exceed  ttiat  m:  de  alnce  the 
dlscovei-y  of  electricity.  We  shall  go  forvrard 
and  realize  this  opportunity  only  If  we  hold 
fast  to  the  v.slon  of  the  P»lgrim«  and  remem- 
ber alv,,ivs  the  purpose  for  whUh  they  came 
to  this  land  was  not  selfish  gain,  nor  national 
greatness,  but  "for  the  glcry  of  God.  and 
advancement  of  the  Christian  faUh" 
throughout  the  world. 

Let  us  not  forget  tlie  Pilgrims. 


Sendments  of  a  Great  American,  Heibert 
Hoofcr 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  23.  1945 

Mr.  'WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  last 
war  I  sub.>;cribed  wholeheartedly  to  the 
principles  for  which  we  propc  Mid  to  wage 
war.  the  14  points  enumerated  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

In  this  war  I  fully  subscribed  to  the 
principles  of  the  so-called  Atlantic 
Charter. 

New  that  we  have  won  the  war  I  want 
the  solemn  promises  made  to  us,  that  we 
waged  war  to  Liberate  the  op,3ressed  and 
bring  the  blessing  of  the  "four-  freedoms" 
to  all  mankind,  redeemed.  I  iim  sick  and 
disheartened  with  the  talk  of  relribution 
and  vengeance  and  slavery  now  being 
waged  on  the  helpless  peoph  of  the  so- 
called  liberated  countries. 

I  commend  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  a  great  American,  a  former  President, 
in  a  college  address  which  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  condensing  for  tie  thought- 
ful consideialion  of  my  coileigues: 

MoKAL   AND   SpiarrtJAL   Recover      From    War 
(By  Herbert  Hoover) 

We  have  ended  a  bloody  and  h:uTible  era  of 
history.  It  has  been  a  war  In  which  the  en- 
slavement, the  starvation  and  killing  of 
women,  children,  and  civilian  rien  ha%'e  re- 
turned to  the  levels  vhich  w«  thought  had 
gone  by  a  thousand  years  ago. 

Thousands  of  people  are  still  being  com- 
mitted to  concentration  camp.s  In  eastern 
Europe  without  a  semblance  cf  Justice  or 
compassion.  Under  the  name  o;  reparations 
men  are  being  seized,  and  prise  ners  are  be- 
ing worked  under  conditions  reminiscent  ol 
Roman  slavery. 

We  find  hundreds  of  millions  of  human 
beings  Ijreathe  less  indepcnderce,  less  lib- 
erty, less  freedom  from  fea;  thiui  before  we 
started  on  this  crusade.  The.r  successful 
rescue  at  that  time  vras  the  Ju;  tlticatlon  of 
our  first  crusade.  Can  we  honestly  say  that 
we  have  not  surrendered  ther:  peoples  on 
the  altar  of  appeasement? 

The  Immediate  danger  to  th  •  world  Is  a 
sense  of  frustration  In  America  at  the  fail- 
ure of  our  crusade  for  freedom  and  our 
continued  moral  and  spiritual  losses  from 
the  war.  For  from  frustration  can  come 
bitter  isolationism. 

We  went  Into  the  war  under  the  persua- 
sion of  such  Ideas  as  tbe  "four  freedoms"  and 
the  Atlantic  Charter.  This  ■wts  to  be  our 
second  and  last  cru-^ade  to  fne  the  wortd 
from  domination,  from  despot i»m.  from  hn- 
periallsm,   from   brutality,  frori   tear.     Our 


banners  have  always  proclaimed  the  freedom 
•n-1  the  rights  of  nations  and  of  men. 

Surely,  tt  the  new  era  opon  whleh  we  «nter 
Is  to  be  an  era  of  prorreas  (t  mtnt  reat  vipon 

the  rebirth  of  t:uth  and  Justice  and  tolerance. 
It  must  rest  upon  Intelle^-tual  aryd  «i>lrttual 
Ireedori  r.nd  upon  a  live  public  ecnrirtvenesa 
to  wrori?  and  a  reaeBtment  of  brutality.  Tbe 
redemjjtion  of  DMnk'.nd  will  depend  tipon 
those  who  can  give  Intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  leader^lp  tn  theee  hnmedtnte  rears. 

And  by  leadership  I  do  not  tipeak  of  public 
life  alone.  We  mtBt  have  leadership  in  every 
branch  of  life  frc»m  the  shop  foreman  to  the 
Prestdent  We  must  have  leadershtp  among 
the  neighbors  and  In  the  home. 

One  of  the  rlrties  of  American  life  is  the 
rart  reservoir  of  leaderBhtp  In  the  people.  It 
Is  our  educational  system  rooted  !n  the  whole 
people  upon  which  we  must  depend  to  develop 
leaders. 

To  anoi  tip.  may  I  aay  that  the  conepes 
have  a  p-eat  oMtfation  couragewBly  to  re- 
store our  moral  and  spiritual  losses  from  the 
war.  to  renew  our  ideals  of  freedom .  to  ref^in 
<*or  aeiiBlthwness  to  wrong,  and  to  prorlde 
the  Ration  with  renewed  supply  of  trained 
l«ad=«hlp.  Unlew  we  rebuild  ttnis  new  era 
OB  theme  foundations.  It  means  the  war  has 
been  lost.  It  means  more.  It  means  that 
clviltEatton  is  lost.  I  wn  conrlnoed  that  our 
educational  institutions  are  et^ual  to  this — 
the  g:reate8t  of  ta«dcs«. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


TS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  DNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  2€  <le<rislatipe  day  of 
Monday,  Octobrr  2S»,  1545 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  iii 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcorb  a  radio  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  demobilization  of 
the  armed  forces,  delivered  by  me  on  last 
Saturday  evening  over  the  facilities  of 
radio  station  WTIC.  in  Hartford.  Conn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkco«d, 
as  follows: 

Two  weeks  ago  over  station  WTIC  1  dis- 
cussed the  GI  bUl  of  rights,  explaining  the 
changes  which  bad  been  mmde  in  this  most 
Important  act  for  ttoe  J»ei»erit  of  veterans. 

There  are  many  Cannectlcut  ycting  men 
still  in  uniform  who  are  not  yet  able  to 
take  advantage  of  this  act.  Ihese  men  are 
scattered  aU  over  tbe  world,  many  of  them 
waiting  for  transports  to  bring  them  home. 
Some  of  them  have  many  more  than  the 
points  needed  for  dischaise. 

Some  have  written  me,  uRifing  my  as- 
sistance tn  getting  home.  T^e  fathers,  moth- 
ers, and  wives  of  others  have  written  me. 
They  want  their  k>ved  ones  Ikome  for 
Christmas. 

I  can  deeply  svmpathlze  with  them.  I 
understand  fully  their  desire  to  have  the 
lighting  man  back  at  home  and  In  civilian 
clothes.  For  the  most  part  tt>e  job  of  our 
cb-aft  Army  is  done.  Ttie  Big  War  is  over  and 
we  have  wan  a  splendid  vicK^ry.  These  com- 
bat veterarks  feel  that  It  is  the  turn  of  other 
men  to  take  up  the  task  of  policing  tbe  con- 
quered areas. 

My  attention  was  catigtit.  and  quite  forci- 
bly, hy  a  letter  wl\lch  I  received  Jtwt  the 
other  day  from  a  yorting  man  stationed  at 
McCook.  Nebr.  I  would  like  to  read  his  letter 
to  you.     I  quote: 


•T  am  writing  you  as  a  eountarpurt  of  Paul 
Revere  in  an  attempt  to  axra'ctu  both  you 
•nd  Ttnir  fellow  colleagues  la  Oonfresa  to  a 
frave  Itijustloe.  C?rtalnly.  tf  ^onjgttm  had 
not  been  stalled  by  the  Army ,  th|s  could  hare 
beeo  don*  before. 

•Some  time  ago  Genentl  Marshall  set  up 
a  policy  for  the  entire  Array  that  stated  mta 
with  1  years'  service  WT?uld  no  lir.grr  l>e  sent 
overeeEs.  This  served  to  lull  Oongrtes  into 
not  bringing  up  H  R.  4«1S.  New  that  every- 
thing has  again  tjuieted  c  ''le  Army  has 
nr:y  own  and  four  other  s  .-ups  oa  the 
ready  for  Immediate  shipment  to  Europe  for 
Air  Corps  ocrapatton  groups.  ConeervRtiveiy, 
«0  percent  of  us  have  2  y^a.rs  of  serv.ce 
and  have  asked  for  overseas  shipment  wl^lle 
the  war.was  on.  Now  I  ferl  that  our  prime 
obligation  is  with  our  famUles.  Personally. 
I  am  supporting  my  mother,  brother,  and 
wife.  My  wire  Is  also  with  rhfw.  so  thnt  will 
make  Tour  dependents.  It  ts  fair  for  us  to 
go  overseas? 

•Tnoufh  of  the  preliminaries,"  continues 
this  soldier's  letter.  "Based  on  tnowledge  of 
what  has  been  said  above,  1  should  like  To 
know  how  you  will  vtJte  on  H.  R.  401S  to 
dlsrharge  2-year  men? 

"Also,  we've  been  wrltlnp  the  Members  to 
ask  for  an  investigation  into  the  needs  for 
a  B-S9  frroup  in  Elirope.  Wliat  will  you  do 
about  It?  ' 

"The  above  matter  calls  fo»  Immediate 
action  as  we  are  slated  for  New  Tear's  in 
Oennany. 

"I  shall  appreciate  an  Immediate  reply  to 
my  letter.  Thank  you  for  your  kli:d  con- 
sideration .** 

Now.  1  cant  blame  this  young  man  His 
mind  must  continually  be  with  his  family, 
and  especially  with  his  wife.  He  has  given 
tip  2  or  more  years  for  his  country,  doing 
what  was  asked  of  him.  He  has  a  Justifi- 
able complaint,  and  I  feel  his  case  should 
he  given   consideration. 

But  I  do  not  believe  he  alone  .should  b« 
singled  out  for  assistance.  It  has  been  my 
policy  from  immediately  after  VJ-day  that 
we  should  proceed  with  our  demcblllzatioQ 
plans  on  a  democratic  basis.  In  other  words. 
It  should  not  be  bro-ught  about  through  po- 
litical favorltl&m  but  on  the  ttasis  of  every 
man  being  treated  on  the  same  basis. 

After  all.  through  our  Selective  Service 
System,  our  men  were  drafted  into  the  erme4| 
fortes  on  that  kind  of  a  system.  Defo*- 
ments  were  granted,  on  the  whole.  Impar- 
tially to  ttooee  entitled  to  them.  Of  course, 
there  were  a  few  abtises  of  this,  but  I  think 
they  were  the  exception. 

I  felt  very  strongly  th»it  dl^harges  should 
be  granted  on  tbe  same  Impaitial  hmsVs.  with 
oonsideratlon  given  to  the  needs  of  tbe  man. 
For  that  reason  I  accepted  the  Army's  point- 
score  pystem  as  t>elng  inherently  fair.  The 
Np\-y's  point  system  too  I  thought  was  an 
equitable  method  of  making  possible  a 
speedy  demobilleation  program. 

Protests  have  Iseen  mounting  over  the  past 
few  weeks  rejnirdlng  the  slowness  of  the  en- 
tire plan.  Here  is  another  letter  which  I 
received  recently,  and  again  1  quote: 

"I  am  writing  you  as  a  C3»nstituent.  Sena- 
tor, being  a  resident  of  Grerrns  Farms,  and 
voting  in  the  township  trf  Westport.  I  know 
bow  busy  you  are,  the  er.ormcais  problems 
you  have  to  face  and  the  pressure  put  upon 
your  time,  so  ptease  dont  bother  to  acknowl- 
ed^  tbls  letter. 

"Its  purpose  is  to  Join  the  thousands  of 
other  mothers  and  fathers  who  are  asking 
the  same  thtng  of  Congress — that  you  keep 
tip  pressure  on  the  Army  and  Vary  to  de- 
moblllw  as  rapidly  as  is  humanly  posslirfe. 
1  am  an  c>ld  Annapolis  man  myself  and  It  is 
simply  against  htnnan  nattire  for  a  huge  or- 
ganization like  the  Army  and  the  Navy  to 
put  Itself  out  of  business  without  pres5Tire 
from  on  top — constant  and  Incfeaslug  prcs- 
stire. 
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•There  may  Ix-  reasons — I  am  still  reading 
this  lelter — reasons  for  a  great  many  things 
which  the  Army  and  Navy  do  that  the  average 
Citizen  does  not  know  about,  but  my  own 
particular  case  may  give  you  two  Ulustra- 
tloDs.  These  might  be  useful  In  puttmg  on 
the  proper  pressure. 

"First  la  the  case  of  my  oldest  boy — he  con- 
tinues— who  IS  1  of  24  ofllcers  on  a  destroyer 
now  Ptatloned  at  Ulithl  with  2  new  officers 
out  to  Join  the  ship.  This  Is  a 
I  ,  T  and  the  peacetime  complement  of 

oiflrers  is  7. 

"If  this  ship  were  off  Japan  or  If  It  were 
clearing  mines,  etc  .  I  could  see  some  sense 
to  holding  the^e  excess  officers  in  the  service. 
but  this  destroyer  is  doing  none  of  these 
tblngs — It  Is  Just  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
iMurbor.  acting  nn  the  headquarters  "ship  for 
the  commander  of  that  particular  squadron. 

"The  second  illustration  is  my  second  son. 
aged  IB.  who  had  8  months'  combat  experience 
In  Prance  as  a  private  in  the  Infantry  end- 
ing up  at  Pilsen  Czechoslovakia.  He  Is  now 
at  Camp  Swlfj,  Tex.  There  la  no  particular 
reason  for  holding  this  boy — If  needed  he. 
and  hundreds  cf  thousands  like  him.  could 
be  bnu^ht  back  into  service  within  the  next 
yciir  or  so.  But.  unless  he  is  let  cut  soon,  he 
will  not  get  his  college  education.  He  had 
Just  finished  high  school  when  he  entered 
service. 

"Cun  anything  be  done  for  these  18-,  19-, 
and  20-year-old  boys  who  ought  to  be  getting 
on  with  their  education  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment?" 

This  writer  brings  up  a  most  pertinent 
point.  During  the  war  years  hundreds  of 
thousands  cf  boys  who  would  normally  have 
been  spending  tlielr  time  In  college  and  In 
postgraduate  schools  training  to  be  doctors, 
dentists,  scientists,  technologists,  and  trained 
men  of  the  hl!;hest  skills  needed  In  our 
highly  developed  technological  world  were 
taken  from  the  classrooms  and  laboratories 
•nd  put  Into  uniform  on  the  drilling  fields. 
Their  defeired  education  is  going  to  cause  a 
serious  deficit  in  skilled  men  in  the  very  near 
future.  We  should  be  making  every  efTort  to 
get  thpse  men  tack  to  their  textbooks  and 
test  tubes.  The  welfare  of  America  de- 
mands it 

Because  I  have  become  Impressed  with  the 
stories  the  thousands  of  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived have  told,  I  have  written  Secretary  of 
War  Patterson  and  Secretary  of  Navy  For- 
restal  the  following  Identical  letters: 

November  24,  1945. 
Hon    RosERT  P   Patterson, 

Stcrrtary  of  War,  War  Department. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  feEcarrAHT:  I  have  carefully  re- 
frained from  Issuing  statements  calling  upon 
the  Army  and  Navy  to  completely  demobilize 
us  forces  to  a  point  where  the  national  se- 
curity m.ght  be  endangered. 

It  Is  the  constitut.onal  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress to  raise  and  maintain  armies.  Our 
agreement  to  provide  funds  for  an  army  ar.d 
navy  is  based  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  military  for  that  number  of  men  and 
amount  of  equipment  which  Is  necessary  to 
effectuate  that  purpose. 

It  \s  r.ot  necessary  to  point  out  to  you  the 
feellug  on  the  part  cf  many  of  our  good  citi- 
zens  tli.Tt  the  demobilization  process  has  not 
proceed :d  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Fre- 
quent stories  that  appear  In  the  press  an- 
nourclnq  charges  In  the  point  system  serve 
only  to  further  complicate  an  understanding 
of  the  problem. 

Might  I  suggest  to  you  the  advisability  of 
prepHriiig  »  ci>mprehenBive  statement  con- 
ccrnii.g  the  minimum  needs  of  the  Army,  the 
appr-jXimate  allccatlona  of  the  forces  In- 
Tolvtd.  the  numbers  of  men  who  have  al- 
rsady  been  releastd  and  returned  to  civilian 
life,  and  a  rcd7anitlan  in  as  exact  terms  as 
may  be  possible  of  those  who  It  u  intended  to 
t^cmse  within  the  nex'  3  month*.  Such  an 
•Ulhorlutive  statement,  based  upon  reason- 


able and  defendable  estimates,  will  in  my 
opinion  do  much  to  satisfy  the  American 
people  that  demobilization  and  the  return 
of  their  loved  ones  has  not  been  unduly  de- 
layed. 

You  win  appreciate  that  any  such  state- 
ment will,  of  course,  be  most  critically  ex- 
amined— not  only  by  the  Amertcan  people, 
but  by  the  Members  of  Congress.  I  there- 
fore urge  upwn  you  a  most  carelul  and  well- 
considered  report  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Brien  McMahon, 
United  Slates  Senator. 

That  Is  the  letter  which  I  sent  to  Secre- 
taries Patterson  and  Forrestal. 

In  writing  that  letter  I  was  not  trying  to 
help  one  Isolated  Connecticut  GI.  I  was  try- 
ing to  speed  the  demobilization  of  the  ap- 
proximately 200,000  Connecticut  men  still  In 
uniform.  I  want  all  of  them  to  share  and 
to  share  alike  In  getting  their  discharges.  Just 
as  they  shared  the  privations  and  dlfflcultles 
of  war. 

We  Americans  will  forever  be  Indebted  to 
these  brave  men  who  fought  for  us  on  the 
far-flung  battle  fronts  of  this  Second  World 
War.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  us  should 
be  glad  to  do  whatever  Is  within  our  power 
to  speed  their  return  home. 

1  sincerely  hope  that  what  I  and  the  other 
Members  of  Congress  are  trying  to  do  In  be- 
half of  these  gallant  young  mren  will  be 
rewarded  by  a  ppeed-up  of  the  demobilization 
consistent  with  our  national  security. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  ships  kept  anchored 
In  harbors  In  this  country  or  abroad  and  that 
they  will  be  used  to  their  full  efficiency  for 
the  transportation  of  our  men  back  to 
America.  I  hope  that  every  available  war- 
ship will  be  put  to  work  for  the  same  ptu-- 
pose. 

All  of  us  know  that  every  available  Inch  of 
ship  space  was  vised  to  take  men  to  foreign 
battle  fronts  when  our  country  was  endan- 
gered. We  were  glad  that  our  lefiders  had  the 
courage  and  the  vision  to  utilize  the  ship- 
ping we  had  for  the  transport  of  men  and 
supplies. 

I  feel  that  they  should  show  the  same  kind 
of  imagination  to  bring  our  men  back  home. 

You  may  be  assured  that  I  v/lil  continue 
to  do  everything  I  can  toward  the  end  of 
getting  the  boys  home  and  out  of  the  armed 
services  that  can  possibly  be  spared.  I  wish 
it  were  possible  to  have  tne  residents  of  every 
home  which  boasts  a  service  flag  made 
happy  by  having  their  serviceman  home  for 
Christmas. 


Revival  of  Olympic  Games 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'   /    ^  or 

HON,  STYLES  BRiDGES 

OJ^    NEW    H.^aiPSiilBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  November  26  (leoislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
signed  by  a  group  of  students  of  Colby 
Junior  College  of  New  London.  N.  H., 
urging  the  revival  of  the  Olympic  games. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

COLBT   JrNIOK   COUXCE. 

Sew  London.  N.  H  .  November  21.  1945. 
Senator  Sttixs  BxmcEs. 

Wa^htngton.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sena-       liu  We  are  the  members 

of  the  lnten_.;U-:.a.  ...ations  class  at  Colby 


Junior  College.  In  our  studies  we  have 
learned  of  the  Olympic  games  revival  In  1896 
and  of  the  quadrennial  recurrences  of  thes* 
gameo  41nce. 

We  believe  that  such  International  activi- 
ties ara  conducive  to  International  under- 
standing and  good  will.  We  believe  also  that 
such  emotions  and  feelings  are  most  Impor- 
tant In  the  present  postwar  period  There- 
fore, wf  respectfully  urge  you  to  use  your 
great  Influence  to  have  the  Olymnlc  games 
revived^  and.  if  possible,  have  the  1948  games 
held  In  !the  United  States. 

Thanking  you  for  your  Interest  in  this 
matter,  I  we  are. 

Verw  sincerely  yours. 
Jfary  Elizabeth  Day.  Peterborough, 
N.  H.;  Joan  Curtis.  Derry.  N.  H.; 
Leona  Curley.  Waterbury.  Conn.; 
Enlly  Blunt,  Passaic,  N.  J.;  Eliza- 
beth Bisset.  Harrlsburg.  Pa.;  Bar- 
bara Harrington,  Wellesley  Hills. 
Mass.;  Jane  Hatch,  Worcester, 
Mass.:  Helen  Kaplan.  Baltimore. 
Md.:  Mary  Rose  Henne^sy.  BtifTalo. 
N.  Y.;  Barbara  Hunt.  Wellesley 
Hills.  Mass.;  Elizabeth  A.  Joel. 
New  York  City.  N.  Y.;  Lois  Lippin- 
cott.  Plalnfield,  N.  J.:  Miriam  To- 
wart.  Bennington.  Vt.;  Elinor  L. 
Thistle.  Melrose.  Mass.;  Mary  Lou 
Stover.  Fall  River.  Mass.;  Margaret 
Reynolds.  Mansfield.  Ohio;  Mar- 
Jorie  Nayer,  Portsmouth.  N  H.; 
Llla  Labovitz.  Marblehead.  Mass.: 
Patricia  Whitby.  Detroit.  Mich.; 
Anne  Walker.  Montreal.  Canada; 
Charlene  Waugh.  Whitman,  Mass.; 
Lydia  Klein.  New  York;  Nancy  Ol- 
cott,  Waterbury,  Conn  ;  Jean  Gou- 
bert,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


ProdiKtion  in  the  Automobile  Industry 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

I  OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  TIlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Jfonday.  November  26.  1945 

Mr.  JpNKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  not  a  statement  from  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  or  the  manufacturers' 
association,  but  from  the  Reuthers  and 
Thoma^s  of  the  CIO.  a.s  appearing  in  the 
New  Yd  -k  Times  of  yesterday : 

(  ONTENTIONS  ON   PBODtJCTIVITT 

The  e'  idence  of  all  the  facts  and  figures 
demonstates  the  mounting  efflciency  of  the 
prewar  a^to  Industry.  It  was  true  that  man- 
killing  ^eed-up  of  the  old  days,  before  the 
union.  WIS  largely  eliminated  In  V937  and  the 
years  following.  But  continued  technologi- 
cal advances  and  Increased  worker  efflciency 
brought  constantly  higher  man-hour  pro- 
ductlvlt;  . 

ProdU(tlvlty  per  worker  Increased  sensa- 
tionally In  the  years  from  1919  to  1940.  In 
the  first,  postwar  yeais  output  per  worker- 
hour  wilj  increase  even  more  rapidly.  When 
Department  of  Commerce  statisticians  as- 
sumed ofcly  the  prewar  rate  for  this  period, 
they  we*  making  the  most  conservative  es- 
timate tiat  cciUd  be  fitted  to  the  facts. 

Everytliing  points  to  a  far  greater  rise  In 
productlfity. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  new.  improved, 
and  highly  productive  machine  tools  will  be 
available!  to  auto  corporations. 

Oenersi  Motors  is  spending  over  $500,000,- 
000  for  nfcw  planu  and  for  streamlined  p<j8t- 
war  effldency  in  lu  old  plants  during  the 
reconversion  perlcd.  Other  auto  producers 
are    follajwing  suit.     This   by   Itself   shciUd 
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bring  the  sharpest  rise  in  efflciency  the  In- 
dustry has  ever  known. 

Wartime  research,  paid  for  av  Oovernment 
expense,  has  greatly  Increased  the  produc- 
tive knowledge  of  auto  corpoi  ations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  have  an  admis- 
sion by  the  Reuthers  and  tl  e  Thomases 
of  the  value  of  capital  anc  its  use  by 
management  to  create  technological  ad- 
vances. Here  we  have  ar  admission 
that  these  elements  have  made  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  war  efTort  tban  labor 
leadership.  Here  we  have  an  admission 
that  they  will  make  a  greater  contribu- 
tion to  the  public  in  providin?  it  with  the 
comforts  of  life  than  labor  leaders  can 
ever  hope  for. 

Certainly,  this  statement  shows  that 
labor  needs  capital  just  as  much  as  if  not 
more  than  capital  needs  laljor,  because 
capital  can  increase  labor'.s  output  by 
furnishing  the  technologically  improved 
machinery  to  increase  produirtixnty.  Yet, 
notwith.-standing  all  these  admissions, 
certain  labor  leaders  are  seeking  to  slit 
the  throats  of  capital  and  management. 
In  doing  this  they  are,  according  to  the 
above  admission,  slitting  the  throats  of 
honest  labor  and  of  the  conjiuner  public 
as  well. 

It  Is  high  time  that  these  labor  lead- 
ers, misleading  the  highe.<;t  paid  labor  in 
industry,  which  is  enjoying  the  highest, 
namely,  wartime  wages,  and  which  is 
now  offered  a  10-percent  in:rease,  come 
to  their  senses  and  do  their  share  toward 
furnishing  the  American  people  with  the 
comforts  of  life  by  stopping  all  these  Ill- 
founded  strikes. 

It  is  time  that  we  get  our  minds  on 
facts  and  fundamentals  instead  of  fal- 
lacies and  vote.*:. 


Tax  Exemptions  to  International  Organ- 
izations and  Their  Employees 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITV'ES 
Monday.  November  26.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  regret  that  I  was  not  able  to  be  present 
when  our  committee  considered  H.  R. 
4489.  granting  certain  tax  exemptions  to 
International  organizations  and  their 
employees. 

I  have  always  held  to  th<'  view  that 
residents  of  other  countri  's  working 
alongside  of  our  citizens  ard  living  in 
this  country  should  pay  the  ;ame  tax  as 
our  citizens.  Under  the  bill,  as  I  see  it, 
if  a  resident  of  the  United  States  is  em- 
ployed by  one  of  these  international  or- 
ganizations, he  is  freed  from  the  Federal 
income  tax.  In  many  cases,  this  means 
he  will  be  entirely  freed  of  any  income 
tax  on  such  compensation,  since  the 
country  of  his  origin  does  not  ordinarily 
subject  him  to  tax  on  his  income  earned 
within  the  United  States.  On  the  other 
hand  a  citizen  of  the  Unifed  States  who 
goes  to  work  for  one  of  these  organiza- 
tions, will  be  subject  to  withholding  and 
Income  tax  on  the  compensation  he  re- 


ceives from  such  an  organization.  This 
i.s  a  direct  departure  from  our  Federal 
income-tax  law.  which  has  always 
treated  citizens  and  residents  of  this 
coimtry  alike  as  far  as  Federal  income 
taxes  are  concerned.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  resident  should  be  exempt  only 
to  the  extent  that  he  pays  an  equivalent 
tax  to  the  country  of  his  origin'. 

I  notice  that  the  Canadians  in  pro- 
viding for  a  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  were  very 
careful  to  allow  an  exemption  from  their 
income  tax  for  "Representatives,  officials 
or  other  employees  of  the  Administra- 
tion, resident  in  Canada,  other  than  per- 
sons who  were  ordinarily  resident  in 
Canada  prior  to  their  employment  with 
the  Administration."  While  I  have  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  we  should  exempt 
non-residents  on  their  incom.e  received 
in  this  country  from  these  organizations 
located  here.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
should  not  extend  such  an  exemption  to 
persons  in  this  country  who  were  resi- 
dents at  the  time  they  were  employed  by 
such  organizations. 

Another  feature,  is  that  the  organiza- 
tions which  are  to  be  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral income  tax  are  not  enumerated  nor 
are  their  activities  clearly  defined.  The 
bill  amends  section  116  <c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  and  as  amended 
exempts  these  organizations  not  only  on 
their  income  from  investments  In  the 
United  States,  but  also  from  any  other 
.source  within  the  United  States.  The 
language  is  so  broad  that  one  of  these 
organizations  could  engage  in  trading 
activities  in  competition  with  our  own 
domestic  corporations  and  be  free  of 
Federal  income  tax.  I  believe  when  any 
corFKjration  whether  owned  by  a  na- 
tional. State,  or  foreign  government  en- 
ters the  market-place  in  competition 
with  our  own  domestic  corporations.  It 
should  pay  the  same  tax  on  its  trading 
Income  as  our  own  corporations.  Prom 
the  broad  language  used  in  the  bill,  it 
might  be  po.ssibIe  for  all  the  governments 
concerned  to  permit  one  of  these  organi- 
zations to  engage  in  tiading  activities 
and  be  free  of  Federal  tiix  on  such  in- 
come. I  also  note  that  the  baggage  and 
effects  of  alien  officers  and  employees 
of  international  organizations,  or  their 
families,  suites,  and  servants  are  made 
free  of  custom  duties  when  imported  in 
connection  with  the  arrival  of  the  owner. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  fea- 
tures of  this  bill,  which  require  careful 
study. 


Statements  by  William  Green  and  Philip 

Murray     (   ,     •' ,     P't^sident's     National 

Health  P"  <    , ,n 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON    R*:BLR1  I   \^AG^f:H 

IN  THE  SENATE  OT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Nox>€mber  26  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  two  statements — 


one  issued  by  Mr.  William  Green,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Philip  Mur- 
ray, president  of  tlie  Congress  cf  Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

These  statements  pledc'e  the  suup>ort  of 
both  great  labor  orpanizalicns  to  the 
piinciples  set  forth  in  President  Tru- 
man's special  message  proposing  a  five- 
point  national  health  program  and  to  the 
health  bill.  S.  1606,  which  I  introduced  on 
November  19  for  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  MtniRAY]. 

I  Uige  all  Senators  to  give  Mr.  Green'3 
and  Mr.  Murray's  statements  their  ear- 
nest study  and  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  stat/' 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th» 
Recced,  as  follows: 

I  From   the   American    Federation    of   Labor 
Weekly  News  Service  of  November  20.  1945 1 

PRBSTOKNT       GTVS8       COMOSaas       KTV/       NATIONAL 

HEALTH  FI.AM ALL  WOUEOM  AND  DEFEKDINTS 

TO   BE  COVEKED  BT   HEALTH   INSTTHANCK 

WASHmcTON,  D.  C— President  Triunan 
railed  upon  Congress  to  enact  a  broad  na- 
tional health  Insurance  program  which  would 
cover  and  protect  all  Americans  who  work 
for  a  living  and  their  -iependents. 

His  message  was  Immediately  hailed  by 
A.  P.  of  L.  President  William  Qreen  as  em- 
bodying the  principles  which  the  federation 
has  long  espoused.  Mr.  Green  caUed  for  uni- 
versal support  of  legislation  to  carry  out  the 
Presidents  plan. 

This  legislation  was  promptly  Introduced 
In  Congress  by  Senators  Wacnes  and  Murkay 
and   Representative   Dincell. 

The  President  reiterated  sevaral  times  In 
his  message  that  the  five-point  program  he 
submitted  Is  not  socialized  mcdicme  and 
bhould  not  be  misrepresented  as  such. 

He  insisted  that  the  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  IS  a  nationixl  concern  and  mii.-tt 
be  treated  as  a  national  problem  on  an  In- 
surance basis. 

Besides  health  Insurance,  the  President's 
program  Included  Increased  grants  to  States 
for  construction  of  hospital  fBCllilles;  ex- 
pansion of  public  health,  maternal  and  chUd- 
care  services:  sickness  and  di.sability  Insur- 
ance for  workers,  and  Federal  grants  to  public 
and  nonprofit  institutions  to  promote  medi-  * 
ca!  education  and  research. 

In  most  resp>ects  the  program  was  similar 
to  that  contained  In  the  orltrtnal  Murray- 
Wagner-Dingell  bill  which  wss  originally 
drafted  by  the  American  Fetlerntlon  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Green  pledged  support  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  a  telegram  which  said: 

■'I  congratulate  you  on  your  x-lgorous  and 
forward  looking  message  to  Congress  on 
national  health.  Yovr  five-paint  program 
Is  In  complete  accord  with  the  program 
initiated  and  supported  by  the  A  P.  of  L.  It 
meet*  the  urgent  human  needs  of  our  Nation 
and  merits  support  of  all  men  of  good  will." 

In  his  message  the  President  said: 

"Under  the  plan  I  sug!je«t.  our  people  would 

continue  to  get  medical  and  ho«;pltal  services 
Just  as  they  do  now— on  the  Imsls  of  their 
own  voluntary  decisions  and  choices  Our 
doctors  and  hospitals  would  continue  to  deal 
with  disease  with  the  si-.me  professional  free- 
dom as  now.  There  would,  however,  be  this 
all-lmp^jrtant  difference:  Whether  or  not 
patients  get  the  service*  they  need  would  not 
depend  on  how  much  they  can  afford  to  pay 
at  the  time  " 

Mr.  Truman  said  that  Americans  would  be 
free  to  choose  their  own  physicians  and  bje- 
pitals,  and  free  also  to  pay  for  medical  serv- 
ice outside  the  health  Insurance  system — 
Jtist  as  they  are  free  t^}  send  tbelr  children 
to  private  Instead  of  public  schools,  althougli 
they  must  pay  taxes  for  public  schools. 

Likewise,  be  said,  physicians  wouid  rcauin 
free  to  accept  or  reject  patients.    They  would 
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be  allowed  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
they  would  paiilclpate  In  the  health  in.-^ur- 
•nce  system  full  time,  part  time,  or  not  at 
all. 

Hospitals ,  he  said,  would  have  the  same 
freedom  of  action. 

President  Truman  told  Congress  that  he 
favored  the  broedest  possible  coverage  for  the 
national  health  insurance  system. 

"I  believe."  he  said,  'that  all  persons  who 
work  for  a  llvlnG:  and  their  dependents  should 
be  covered  under  such  an  insurance  plan. 
This  would  Include  wat<e  and  salary  earners, 
those  In  bu-slness  for  themselves,  professional 
persons,  farmers,  agricultural  labor,  domestic 
employees.  Government  employees,  and  em- 
ployees of  nonprofit  Instltutlorxs  and  their 
Xamllles* 

In  addition,  the  President  said,  needy  f>er- 
tons  and  other  groups  should  be  covered 
throURh  premiums  paid  for  them  by  public 
a(?encle.s.  Congress,  he  said,  should  vote  ap- 
propriations to  reimburse  the  States  for  such 
premiums  as  well  as  for  expenditures  made 
by  the  Stales  In  paying  for  medical  services 
provided  by  doctors  and  hospitals  to  needy 
persons. 

The  program  would  be  financed  largely 
through  Increaaes  in  social-security  taxet. 

CoNcacss  or  Imdtjstriai, 

Organizations. 
V'a'ih'.Tigton.  D  C  .  Sutember  20.  1945. 

CIO  President  Philip  Murray  today  issued 
the  following  statement  on  P.esident  Hairy 
6.  Truman's  message  to  Congress  on  health 
legislation : 

"The  CIO  lends  Its  hearty  support  to  the 
general  principles  set  forth  In  President 
Truman's  special  message  proposing  a  flve- 
polnt  national  health  program.  Tins  organi- 
zation and  its  aflQUated  International  unions 
\s  already  on  record  in  favor  of  the  five  rec- 
ommendations laid  down  by  the  President 
for  legislative  action.  We  commend  Senators 
Wacnss  and  MurjiAT  for  cflering  a  bill  em- 
bodying the  Presidents  recommendations 

"The  CIO  takes  the  following  stand  on  the 
President's  five-point  program: 

"l.  We  congratulate  the  President  on  his 
•tatement  with  respect  to  the  construction 
of  hospitals  and  related  facilities  and  for  say- 
ing that  "in  approving  State  plans  and  indi- 
Ttdual  projects,  and  in  fixing  the  national 
ptandnrds.  the  Federal  a-^ency  should  have 
the  help  of  a  strictly  advisory  body  that  In- 
cludes both  public  and  professional  mem- 
bers.' 

"In  our  testimony  on  the  Hill-Burton  bU'  — 
8.  191 — we  have  been  emphatic  that  the  form 
of  advisory  board  called  for  by  the  Pre.«ident 
Is  to  be  desired  Instead  of  that  embodied  in 
the  Hill-Burton  bill  as  reported  to  the  Senate. 
We  urge  all  Senators,  in  voting  on  this  bill 
which  is  now  being  debated,  to  restore  the 
advisory  commission  to  the  form  asked  by  the 
President. 

"2.  The  CIO  Is  on  record  supporting  the 
expansion  of  public  health  and  maternal 
and  child -care  services  as  called  tor  both  in 
the  Wagner-Murray-Dtng^ll  bill  (S.  1050) 
and  in  the  Pepper  maternal  and  child-care 
bill  (S.  13181.  The  record  of  maternal -and 
infant  care  fur  wives  "and  children  of  service- 
men has  demonstrated  the  need  for  expan- 
sion of  this  program.  Furthermore,  no  pro- 
gram for  construction  of  hospital  and  clini- 
cal facilities  can  be  adequately  maintained 
If  other  parts  of  the  President's  program  are 
not  undertaken. 

"3  The  CIO  has  already  endorsed  the  Kil- 
gore  bill  (S.  1297)  for  sclentluc  research,  in- 
cluding the  sections  on  medical  education 
and  research  We  are  also  on  record  as  sup- 
porting the  related  provisions  in  the  Wag- 
ner-Murray-Ding,  11  bill. 

"4  It  has  lon^  be?n  apparent  to  the  CIO 
that  a  national  health-insurance  system  for 
prepayment  of  the  costs  of  mcl  cal  care  Is  a 
neces-sary  next  step.  We  have  Indicated  our 
w'l'ner.ess  to  cons  der  the  participation  of 
voluntary  organizations  in  the  Insurance 
system,   but   favor   the  general  principle   of 


compulsory  insurance  as  necessary  to  Na- 
tion-wide coverage.       . 

"5.  No  group  in  the  community  knows  bet- 
ter than  organized  labor  the  importance  of 
disability  Insurance  as  protection  against 
the  loss  of  wages  from  sickness  and  disebll- 
Ity.  The  CIO  is  already  on  record  as  sup- 
porting this  principle  as  set  forth  In  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell   bill. 

"We  uige  Congress  to  proceed  at  once  to  a 
consideration  of  these  measures,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  immediate  passage  of  an 
amended  Htll-Burton  bill  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions set  forth  by  President  Truman  and  by 
Senator  James  E.  Murray  in  .  is  minority  re- 
port, in  their  opposition  to  turning  over 
control  of  hospital  construction  to  a  prUate 
orgai^lzation  or  group." 
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REMARKS 

OF 

liGN.  CCnCDN  L.  M.DONOUGH 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  26.  1945 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker.  Los 
Angeles  County,  already  aggravated  al- 
most beyond  endurance  with  overpopu- 
lation and  overcrowded  housing  condi- 
tions and  facing  a  heavy  increase  in  taxes 
In  real  property  to  maintain  local  gov- 
ernment, has  the  additional  burden  of 
maladmini.'Jt ration  in  the  Rental  Division 
in  OPA,  which  is  causing  serious  friction 
between  tenants  and  landlords. 

The  following  i.s  a  copy  of  a  letter  to 
Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  John  Anson 
Ford,  a  member  of  that  board,  asking 
them  to  appoint  a  special  committee  to 
investigate  these  intolerable  conditions. 
They  are  not  asking  for  removal  of  rent 
ceilings.  All  they  ask  is  fair  and  efficient 
administration: 

Apartment  Association  of 
Los  Amczxes  Countt.  Inc.. 
Los  AJigc^-s,  Calif..  October  9.  1945. 
To  the  honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
County  of  Los  Angeles.  Hall  of  Record-'^'. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Oentlemfn:  The  county  assessor  proposes 
to  increiise  the  assessed  values  of  rental  hous- 
ing properties  effective  ne.xt  year.  A  sam- 
pling of  member  properties  discloses  that  the 
increase  will  be  as  high  as  120  percent  In 
the  case  of  many  properties  and  will  average 
54  nercent  above  present  assessed  values. 

We  recognize  that  governmental  costs,  as 
well  as  other  prices,  have  risen  sharply  and 
w?  fully  expQCi  to  pay  our  shpre. 

Ilowever.  for  3  years  the  income  of  rental 
housing  properties  has  been  frozen.  Mean- 
while, maintenance  costs  have  skyrork?ted. 
prices  now  being  two  and  three  times  prewar 
levels 

Property  owners  have  had  to  choose  be- 
tween paying  these  costs  or  making  only 
essential  fepalrs  and  allowing  the  property 
to  deteriorate.  Many  have  chosen  the  latter 
course,  also  reducing  services  and  discharg- 
ing employees.  Total  rental  Income  has  not 
been  sufficient  otherwise  to  cover  Inflated 
costs 

The  blight  already  begun  will  spread  like 
a  disease  into  every  neighborhood  of  the 
county  if  our  citizens  must  absorb  new  tax 
burdens,  bled  from  fixed  rental  Incomes. 

We  see  little  possibility  of  adjustment  of 
rent  ceilings.    Rather,  the  trend  is  quite  the 
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oppo6ltfli  In   this   area.     The  Office   of   Price 

Admlnliratlon  has  made  the  operation  of 
rental  Housing  Increasingly  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive. Our  people  are  discouraged  and  dis- 
Interesttd  In  their  properties.  Friction  be- 
tween nlanagement  and  tenants  Is  mounting. 
Lltlgatlqn  is  crowding  the  court  calendars 
and  is  iicreasingly  costly. 

It  is  iie  mismanagement  of  the  rent-con- 
trol program  that  is  spreading  this  blight 
upon  rental  properties  throughout  the  coun- 
ty. Fai"  and  reasonable  administration  of 
the  law  will  permit  adjustments  to  be  made. 

An  Investigation  Into  the  administration 
of  the  program  will  reveal  such  conditions 
as  the  fallowing: 

1.  Landlords  and  tenants  alike  have  lost 
all  con^ence  In  the  ability  of  the  rent  de- 
partment to  administer  fairly  the  law. 

2.  Hitklen  evasions  of  rent  controls  are  run- 
ning rioi,  especially  In  the  cheaper  properties 
and  sluip  areas. 

3.  Petitions  of  landlords  and  complaints  of 
"""♦='  even    now    remain    for    veeks    and 

nanswered  in  the  files. 

t  department   employees,   mlsrepre- 

hemselves  to  be  agents  of  the  FBI, 
visit  tenants  and  incite  them  against  the 
landlord, 

loyees,  while  In  the  employ  of  the 
rent  debartment.  have  offered  to  serve  for 
compeni  ation  the  interests  of  individual 
landlord  s. 

6.  Rent  department  Investigators,  making 

highly  tschnlcal  appraisals  and  decisions,  are 
without  prior  experience  or  qualifications. 

7.  Undesirable  tenants  are  so  protected  In 
their  occupancy  that  the  owner  may  obtain 
possession  only  after  protracted  and  expen- 
sive lltij  ation. 

8.  Lai  dlords  who  rely  upon  the  advice  and 
instruct  ions  of  rent  department  employees 
subsequently  have  been  prosecuted  or  other- 
wise penalized  for  having  so  acted  in  good 
faith. 

9.  Lar  dlords  who  defy  arbitrary  decisions 
of  rent  department  employees  and  appeal  to 
the  cou:  ts  for  protection  of  their  constitu- 
tional r  ghts  subsequently  are  subjected  to 
persecution. 

10.  Rint  department  employees  withhold 
documents  before  recording  their  receipt  In 
the  area  rent  office,  thus  subjecting  landlords 
to  penal  ties  for  alleged  faUure  to  file  within 
required  time  limits. 

11.  Rtnt  department  prop>o8als  for  reduc- 
tion In  \  ents  are  made  without  verlflcatlon  of 
complarits.  thus  causing  the  landlord  great 
expense  and  effort  to  answer  and  prove  false 
any  Act  tious  complaints. 

12.  P«titlcns  for  adjustments  because  of 
hardshi;  i  due  to  greatly  increased  costs  have 
been  denied  without  reason,  although  con- 
forming entirely  to  regulations  publicized  as 
the  basl  3  for  adjustment. 

13.  Ri  nts  are  reduced  and  refunds  ordered 
retroact  vely  for  long  periods  of  time, 
nlthoue:!  1  the  owner  has  filed  a  lawful  appeal 
with  the  proper  higher  authorities.  He  Is 
not  permitted  to  deposit  the  disputed 
amount  \  with  a  trustee.  When  the  order  Is 
reversed  on  appeal,  the  owner  is  estopped 
from  recovering  the  refunds  wrongtuUy 
ordered  by  the  rent  ofHce. 

'  14.  Employees  acting  arbitrarily  and  with- 
out priol-  inspection  reduce  the  rents  of  newly 
rented  |Dropertles.  This  not  only  discour- 
ages anfcr  offering  of  new  rental  units  but 
has  cauied  owners  to  place  exhorbitant  first 
rentals  pn  the  property  In  the  hope  of  salvag- 
ing a  re^onable  rate  In  the  end. 

Only  through  Immediate  relief  from  these 
abuses  dan  we  avoid  the  grave  threat  of  con- 
tinued jdeterloration  of  income  properties 
that  ultimately  will  be  reflected  In  lowered 
values  it  all  properties  in  the  county.  We 
ask  thak  you.  as  the  representatives  of  all 
the  cltiiens  of  the  county,  order  an  investi- 
gation Into  the  practices  of  the  OPA  Rent 
Departnient  which  threatens  the  welfare  of 
the  COU]  ity  and  the  toundness  of  the  tax  base. 
We  suggest  this  be  done  by  a  special  com- 
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mittee  of  Independently  representatlre  citi- 
zens equipped  with  qualified  invesUgators 
and  counsel  to  hear  evidence  of  such  charges 
u  we  herein  nuike. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  order  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Apartment  Association  of 
Lo6  Angeles  County.  Inc. 

E   P   CoMsa. 
SecT^tary-UavMger. 

Following  Is  a  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  asking  aid  from 
the  state: 

Whereas  the  housing  situation  In  Califor- 
nia, and  particularly  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
has  reached  a  serious  crisis  resulting  in  great 
hardship  to  returning  servicemen  and  many 
other  persons:  and 

Whereas  there  ts  no  expectancy  of  imn>ed- 
late  relief  from  the  Federal  Government; 
and. 

Whereas,  the  solution  of  the  hoioslng  prob- 
lem Is  a  Joint  responsibility  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Board  of  Supervtaort  of 
the  County  of  Los  Angeles  as  follows: 

1.  That  Gov.  Earl  Warren  be  respecUully 
urged  to  include  In  his  agenda  for  the 
special  session  of  the  legislature,  provision 
for  the  legislature  to  grant  or  loan  sufficient 
ftmds  to  the  proper  public  agency  in  Los 
Angeles  and  other  counties,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide construction  costs  for  temporary  hoiis- 
Ing  for  returning  war  veterans  and  their 
families  and  others  in  such  distress,  such 
grant  or  loan  to  be  repaid  from  rents  and 
Income  derived  from  the  project. 

2.  That  such  measures  be  undertaken  as 
soon  as  possible  to  afford  temporary  relief 
until  the  Federal  Government  discharges  Its 
responsibility  and  until  such  time  as  private 
construction  can  adequately  take  care  of  the 
housing  needs. 

3.  That  a  meeting  be  called  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Federal.  State,  county  and 
city  agencies  interested  In  the  housing  prob- 
lem In  order  to  decide  the  proper  authority 
or  agency  to  operate  such  temporary  housing 
projects. 

It  is  further  reK)lved  and  directed  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  aent  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, to  members  of  the  Caltfornia  Legisla- 
ture, Congressional  representatives  from 
l£»  Angeles  County,  and  to  the  official  hous- 
ing agencies  in  this  area.  Federal.  State,  and 
local. 


Frigbteoed 
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hl>^.  lLIRl  £.  HuriMAit 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Friday.  November  23,  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
better  be  frightened.  I  am.  You  will 
be.  too,  if  you  do  a  little  thinking.  Then 
we  all.  once  we  have  thought  the  situa- 
tion through,  may  be  able  to  reach  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that,  while  we  may 
not  all  hang  together — if  we  do  not  all 
stick  together — we  may  all  he  hungry, 
lack  the  nece.ssltles  of  life,  and  come,  as 
did  France,  to  civil  strife,  if  we  do  not 
all  now  act  for  the  common  good. 

The  strike  of  the  biis  and  streetcar 
workers  here  in  Washington,  which  twice 
within  a  month  tied  up  the  Govern- 
ments business,  delayed  the  j>rocessing 
of  the  discharge  papers  of  veterans  being 
demobilized,  did  not  hurt  or  frighten  me. 
I  li\e  within  walking  distance  of  the 


Capitol.  A  telephone  operators'  strike 
will  not  seriously  hurt  me.  I  will  not  miss 
the  service  half  as  much  as  the  operator, 
after  a  few  weeks,  will  miss  her  pav 
check. 

Waking:  up  hungry  this  morning.  I  re- 
membered that  I  could  not,  as  in  days 
gone  by.  go  to  the  kitchen,  get  some 
eggs  that  my  own  hens  had  laid,  go  into 
the  cellar  for  a  ham  that  came  from  my 
own  farm,  bring  up  a  few  potatoe.<; 
grown  in  my  own  garden,  get  some  milk 
and  butter  from  a  nearby  farmer,  and. 
with  a  little  coffee  and  some  bread  my 
wife  had  baked,  have  breakfast.  I  real- 
ized that  everything  edible  in  the  house 
came  from  grocery  or  market.  All  those 
items  reached  Washington  only  becau5c 
someone  had  grown,  processed,  and 
transported  each  item. 

If  150,000  General  Motors  employees 
go  out  on  strike  and  they,  with  perhap.-> 
a  half  million  or  more  others — automo- 
bile dealers,  salesmen,  mechanic!? — those 
dependent  upon  the  automobile  business 
for  their  Hvelihood— all  lose  their  pay 
checks;  if  the  demands  of  the  CIO  steel 
workers  are  not  met  and  the  production 
of  steel  is  cut  off  and  a  million  or  more 
others  go  unpaid  for  a  week  or  two.  some- 
one— in  fact,  several  million  someone.s 
besides  myself — ^may  be  hungry,  either 
through  lack  of  pay  checks  or  a  scarcity 
Of  food. 

If  the  bus  drivers  and  teamsters  go  on 
strike.  Just  what  will  happen — not  to  me, 
because  you  do  not  care  anything  about 
that — but  to  you.  to  all  of  us  who  are  in 
the  same  boat?  Do  I  hear  you  saying, 
"That  will  not  happen — not  to  us  ?  It 
may.  Do  you  ask.  "What  are  you.  Mr. 
Congressman,  going  to  do  about  it?  Why 
do  you  not  pass  a  law  to  stop  it  all?" 

Well,  one  answer  is  that,  as  long  as  the 
administration  continues  its  political  al- 
liance with  the  labor  leaders  and  politi- 
cians who  are  demanding  and  getting 
special  favors,  there  is  small  prospect  of 
getting  any  legL^lation,  no  matter  how 
beneficial  to  the  union  worker  him.'«lf, 
through  this  Congress.  When  the  ad- 
ministration sees  the  necessity  of  legis- 
lating in  behalf  of  all  the  people,  instead 
of  in  behalf  of  Sidney  Hillman  and  his 
PAC,  Murray  and  his  UAW-CIO.  we  will 
get  some  relief. 

Now,  do  not  fly  off  on  a  tangent.  I  am 
not  "mad"  at  anjone.  I  do  not  know 
whether  motors,  steel,  the  telephone 
company,  or  other  corporations,  can  or 
cannot  give  a  30-percent  Increase  in 
wage.?  without  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
things  they  sell.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  merits  of  any  controveisie.s. 

Ford;  Wilson  of  General  Motors; 
Mosher.  president  of  the  NAM;  Fair- 
less  of  steel:  a  thousand  other  big  bus- 
inessmen: Hillman  of  the  PAC;  Philip 
Murray  of  the  CIO;  William  Green  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.;  John  Lewis,  and  many  other 
labor  organizers  and  oflBcials,  will  con- 
tinue to  have  an  adequate  income,  but 
the  pay  checks  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
unions  will  cease  when  they  quit  work. 

An  employee  cannot  exist  unless  he 
receives  an  adequate  wage.  An  employer 
will  not  create  a  job.  operate  a  factory 
unless  he  makes  a  profit.  Labor  leaders 
advocating  and  calling  strikes  will  not 
give  any  worker  a  worth-while  job.  A  job 
must  come  from  men  who  want  to  make 


money,  who  have  the  ability  and  the  de- 
sire to  build  and  operate  a  factory,  open 
a  business  and  hire  others. 

It  is  time  we  do  a  little  sober  thinking — 
act  intelligently — remember  that,  if  what 
appears  to  be  coming  actually  comes,  we 
Will  all  suffer.  Today,  as  always,  to  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  pay  checks  for 
their  liveUhood  hardships  come  first; 
their  suffering  is  alwayr  the  most  griev- 
ous. 

The  Fords.  Wilsons.  Chryslers,  the 
Hillmans.  the  Murrays.  and  the  Thom- 
ases— can  get  along  all  right.  But  what 
about  you  and  me?  If  the  strikes  con- 
tinue to  spicad.  if  violence,  rioting,  and 
civil  strife  come,  just  what  will  happen 
to  you  and  to  me — the  average  citizen? 
What  will  we  eat?  Wear?  How  con- 
tinue in  "business? 

Of  what  I  see  coming.  I  am  afraid. 
Are  you? 


PostHo!   1  ioblems 
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iwN.  [Hl>MAiD^.L?^AN^Ru,  JR. 

OF    *t  ■  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mojiday.  November  26. 1945 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
speech  which  I  made  last  night  at  Balti- 
more: 

Good  evenit^;,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am 
deUghted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you  tonight.  Our  good  friend.  Mr  Ian 
Rose  MacFarlane.  is  ill  and  confined  to  his 
bed  and  hag  asked  me  to  speak  to  you  over 
this  network,  I  know  ycu  all  Join  with  me  In 
wishing  for  him  a  speedy  recovery  and  a  quick 
return  to  the  microphone. 

I  have  served  in  Congress  In  the  prewar 
years,  during  the  war,  and  now  tn  this  poet- 
war  er#.  It  is  hard  to  Imagine  any  period  in 
our  history  that  was  more  important.  This 
time  we  must  view  events  from  a  world-wide 
perspective  rather  than  from  any  narrow 
point  of  view  You  have  heard  so  many  peo- 
ple say.  "Now  that  we  have  won  the  war.  we 
must  not  lose  the  peace  "  This  If  a  trite  ex- 
pression, but  it  is  nevertheless  True.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  millions  ol  inbabitante  of 
Europe  suffering  from  starvation  and  dtsease. 
Whose  homes  were  bombed  out  and  who  are 
living  in  cellars  and  attics.  Their  clothing  Is 
gone,  and  they  face  a  terrible  winter.  Fuel 
supplies  will  be  short  and  there  will  be  starva- 
tion, disease,  and  death  stalking  over  Europe 
We  cannot  say  this  is  not  our  problem,  for  It 
Is  out  of  the  seeds  of  misery  that  new  wars 
are  bom.  It  la  from  these  distretslng  condi- 
tions that  hates  are  engendered. 

Today  in  Cangreas  we  are  asked  to  keep 
our  promise  to  ssve  the  starving  iren.  women, 
and  children  of  the  occupied  countries, 
a  promise  made  by  President  Roosevelt  and 
ratified  by  Congress.  We  pledged  ourselves 
to  contribute  to  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration  certain 
sums  of  money.  Of  course,  there  has  been 
Inefflclency  and  waste.  Some  say  the  Job 
could  have  been  done  ijetter.  But  that's 
not  the  question.  Should  we  allow  these 
horrible,  distressing  conditions  to  continue, 
or  should  we  keep  our  promise  to  pay  the  bal- 
ance of  our  obligation  into  the  ueasury  at 
UNRRA  for  the  reUef  bf  the  sick,  the  needy, 
and  the  dying. 

I  am  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Represenuu^es.  and  I  roud 
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In  Ibe  comm"  i  on  the  floor  c'  Con- 

gress for  this   1.  .  atlon.  with  no  p<5Utlcal 

strings  attached  to  it.  There  are  some  who 
would  play  polltlca  with  misery,  but  they 
are  unthinking  and  do  not  realize  what  they 
»rt  doing.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  agreed  to  strUce  out  the  unfair  provision 
Inserted  in  this  bill  to  prevent  the  relief 
t>eing  administered  to  the  poor  peoples  of 
some  of  the  occupied  countries  unless  cer- 
tain conditions  were  met.  I  am  confident 
th:\t  when  the  bill  is  returned  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  It  will  approve  the  action 
Of  the  Senate,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  con- 
sistently took  the  stand  In  committee  and 
on  the  floor  that  this  money  must  be  paid 
to  UNRRA  to  save  the  starving,  sick,  and 
homeless  millions. 

I  say  that  we  dare  not  lose  the  peace,  but 
If  we  do  not  come  to  the  aid  of  these  starv- 
ing, homeless  people,  then  we  cannot  escape 
our  full  measure  of  responsibility  for  what 
follows. 

This  has  been  a  war  of  liberation,  a  war 
against  fascism  and  Its  evil  threat  to  clvlH- 
latlon.  Cur  armies,  together  with  the  armies 
of  our  aUlc>.  have  liberated  Europe,  but  it 
will  prove  a  miserable  liberation  Indeed  If 
we  have  simply  smashed  the  gates  of  tyranny 
and  oppression  to  let  In  final  destruction 
by  starvation,  disease,  and  political  strife. 
I  hope  that  In  a  few  days  Congress  will 
finally  approve  this  appropriation,  and  the 
supply  of  food  anH  clothing  can  continue 
on  its  way  to  ihe.se  war-stricken  inhabitants 
of  the  occupied  countries. 

While  we  are  talking  about  the  possibili- 
ties of  losing  the  peace,  let  me  call  your  at- 
tention  to  a  domestic  situation   that  I   be- 
lieve needs  to  see  the  light  of  day.    Recently 
I  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittte  on  Un-American  Activities,  calling  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an 
insidious  ••klandestln"  revival  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.     I   pointed   out  In   my   letter   td   him 
that    we    had   concluded    a    world-wide   war 
to  preserve  the  principles  of  democracy,  lib- 
erty,  and    freedom.     We   cannot   permit   or- 
ganizations like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  others 
Of  like  type,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called,   to   bore   from   within.     They   aim   to 
array  citizens  acalnst  citizens  and  to  strike 
at  minorities      There  were  no  racial  groups 
In  fox  holes  and  no  bullet  asked  a  mans  re- 
ligion before  It  struck.     I  hope  that  my  re- 
quest   for    a   complete    Investigation   of    this 
organization    will    bear    fruit    and    that    its 
membership,  small  as  it  may  be.  will  scurry 
to  cover.    The  dangers  to  domestic  peace  and 
tranquillity  that  such  an  organization  means 
are  perfectly  apparent.     True  Americans  will 
not  tolerate  subversive  groups,  whether  they 
take  the  name  of  fascism,  communism.  Ku 
Klux  KJanlsm.  cr  any  other.    There  has  been 
criticism  of  this  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee    In    Congress    because    of    emphasis 
claimed  by  some  on  investigation  of  certain 
groups.     This  IS  an  opportunity  for  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  to  show  in  a 
forthright    way   that   un-American   activities 
means  exactly  what  It  says,  and  that  It  Is 
Jtist  as  un-American  to  be  a  Ku  Kluxer  as  it 
Is  to  be  a  Fascist  or  a  Communist. 

Now  for  a  moment  let  me  come  back  to  an- 
other subject.  Just  a  day  or  so  ago  all  foods 
were  made  ration-point  free,  except  sugar. 
Housewives  I  know  wlP  rejoice,  and  rightly 
so.  Still  we  have  to  be  sure  of  what  we  are 
doing  and  waich  those  in  powei-  to  orevent 
any  serious  mistakes  being  made.  Just  the 
other  day  I  saw  in  the  public  press  that 
someone  in  Washington  was  talking  about 
slaughtering  a  hundred  mUlions  hens  so  they 
would  stop  laying  eggs  and  this  would  keep 
up  the  price  of  eggs.  Somebody  In  the  De- 
part.ment  of  Agriculture  was  more  anxious 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  eggs  for  the  benefit 
of  tbe  farmers  than  h*  was  to  help  the  house- 
wives of  America.  I  promptly  wrote  to  Mr. 
Clinton  Anderson.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
«nd  told  him  that  I  could  never  believe  that 
Vbere  could  be  a  stirplus  of  food  as  long  as 


there  existed  hungry  people.  There  might 
be  something  wrong  with  distribution  of  food 
to  consumers,  but  you  don't  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  destroying  food.  If  they  want  to  find 
some  way  to  protect  the  farmers,  there  are 
better  ways  than  by  destroying  eggs.  I  re- 
minded the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  150 
years  ago  Marie  Antoinette  said  to  the  starv- 
ing people  of  Paris.  "Let  them  eat  cake," 
when  the  poor  people  were  only  crying  for 
bread.  'Mr.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  you  say, 
'Let  them  eat  hens."  when  what  they  want  is 
a  continual  supply  of  eggs."  Marie  Antoi- 
nette lost  her  head.  Let's  make  sure  we  don't 
lose  our  heads  because  of  the  clamor  of  one 
group  for  special  costly  favors  to  the  detri- 
mept  of  the  great  masses.  It  Is  not  the 
philosophy  of  destruction  but  the  philosophy 
of  production  upon  which  national  prosperity 
depends. 

My  time  Is  growing  short,  but  I  cannot  close 
without  reminding  you  of  a  few  recent  events 
In  history.  There  are  many  who  today  have 
brilliant  hindsight  but  when  our  country 
faced  Its  greatest  challenge  had  no  foresight 
at  all.  They  are  investigating  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor disaster.  That's  good.  But  don't  let  us 
ever  lose  sight  of  events  as  they  really  hap- 
pened. I  was  In  Congress  when  a  bill  was 
presented  to  fortify  the  Island  of  Guam,  one 
of  the  outposts  In  the  Pacific  protecting  our 
country.  That  appropriation  was  defeated 
by  a  group  who  believed  that  an  ocean  consti- 
tuted a  real  barrier  against  our  enemies. 
There  were  some  of  us  who  Joined  with  our 
great  President  in  voting  for  this  appropria- 
tion, not  because  we  could  anticipate  events 
yet  to  come,  but  because  we  believed  that  It 
was  wise  to  prepare  ourselves  against  events 
that  were  likely  to  happen.  Then  later  came 
Germany's  attack  on  Russia.  >Japan  wel- 
comed this  war  because  It  meant  that  she 
need  fear  no  attack  from  Russia.  So  Japan 
looked  southward  toward  our  country.  Then 
came  the  occupation  by  Japan  of  Indochina, 
and  yet  in  the  face  of  that— known  as  It  was 
to  every  American,  Indeed  to  everyone  who 
could  read  the  newspapers — I  repeat.  In  the 
face  of  what  was  so  obvious,  there  were  men 
In  this  country  who  on  August  12,  1941,  after 
all  of  these  events,  voted  to  discontinue  our 
Selective  Service  System.  It  was  saved  by 
only  one  vote.  I  am  glad  that  I  was  with  that 
majority  who  believed  In  preparedness,  and 
each  of  us  has  a  warm  feeling  In  his  heart 
knowing  that  it  was  his  vote  that  helped  bring 
about  that  slim  majority  that  prevented  the 
abandonment  of  our  civilian  army. 

I  ask  you  to  bear  these  facts  In  mind  when 
you  hear  criticisms  of  events  of  the  past. 

Let  me  close  now  by  saying  that  I  am  one 
of  those  optimists  who  believe  that  our  do- 
mestic affairs  will  soon  be  on  a  less  chaotic 
and  more  tranquil  plane.  I  believe,  too.  that 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Truman 
and  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  that  our  Nation 
will  steer  the  proper  course  In  this  new 
atomic  world  that  faces  us.  and  I  believe  that 
as  the  weeks  pass  on  into  months  and  years, 
and  as  Mr.  Ian  Ross  MacParlane  continues  to 
keep  you  abreast  of  current  events,  you,  too, 
will  agree  with  me  that  events  will  so  shape 
themselves  that  we  will  have  a  lasting  peace 
and  a  prosperous  Nation. 


LtUer  oi  Bfv-ri'. -\\  eslwood  Citizens 
Ccimittee 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXrV'ES 

Monday,  November  26, 1945 

Mr.    PATTERSON.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
received   this   letter  from   one   of   the 


largest  functioning  citizen.s  groups  in  my 
district  this  morning,  and  feel  that  their 
voice  should  be  heard. 

The  Beverly-Westwood  Citizens  Com- 
mitted has  expressed  herein  the  senti- 
ments of  many  of  my  constituents  who 
are  addressing  me  daily  on  the  subject. 

I  aifi  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
here  iave  gotten  similar  reactions  from 
their  constituents,  and  are  concerned 
themajelves  over  our  departure  from  the 
traditional  American  foreign  policy  of 
self-d0termination  for  all  peoples  in  the 
nations  of  the  world. 

Thei  letter  reads  as  follows: 

I  NOVEMBEK  20,   1945. 

Presidtnt  Harrt  S.  Truman. 

r«e  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DKK^  Mr.  President:  The  executive  board  of 
the  Bfverly-Westwood  Citizens  Committee, 
representing  1,500  precinct  workers  In  the 
flfty-njnth  and  sixtieth  assembly  districts  of 
CalifoiJnla,  who  In  turn  Influence  15.000  vot- 
ers, defclded  unanimously  to  communicate  to 
you  oir  concern  over  your  departure  from 
basic  foUcies  which  had  guided  this  Nation 
during  the  war  and  which  were  to  have  laid 
the  foindatlons  for  a  durable  peace. 

Wheii  we  organized  and  voted  for  the  Rocse- 
velt-Tfuman  ticket  in  1944  we  were  not  sup- 
porting a  political  party  or  pledging  alle- 
giance to  a  personality.  We  were  registering 
our  apfc)roval  of  principles  which  we  deemed 
essenti  al  to  the  future  security  of  our  coun- 
try. 

The  basic  question  In  the  1944  elections 
was  wqether  the  keystone  of  American  foreign 
policy  I  would  be  the  growing  unity  of  the 
Unltedi  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  jfor  the  preservation  of  world  peace  or 
whether  we  were  to  embark  on  a  new  era  of 
power  bolltlcs  with  nations  taking  unilateral 
action  and  developing  blocs  that  must  In- 
evitably lead  to  new.  disastrous  war. 

The  American  people  chose  the  former  pol- 
icy and  gave  a  mandate  to  your  administra- 
tion tq  carry  It  out. 

It  iS|0ur  considered  opinion  fhat  yoiw  ad- 
ministration has  departed  from  that  policy. 

Wars  cannot  be  prevented  by  armament 
races.  |y  military  conscription,  by  threats  of 
secret  weapons,  or  by  swinging  a  big  stick. 
The  Gfrman  Nation  Is  a  classic  example  of 
the  failure  of  such  policies. 

Wars  cannot  be  prevented  by  Intervention 
in  the  jlnternal  affairs  of  other  countries,  by 
nourlsilng  reactionary  forces  in  a  nation 
while  itarvlng  the  progressive   elements. 

War^  can  be  prevented  only  when  the  Big 
Three  Act  In  unison  to  create  the  .conditions 
of  peace. 

Mr.  t'resident.  what  has  become  of  the 
spirit  df  Dumbarton  Oaks  and  Bretton  Woods 
and   tl^e   Potsdam   Declarations? 

Are  4iir  American  marines  In  China  carry- 
ing out  a  policy  of  nonintervention?  Are  we 
furthei^ng  the  cause  of  democracy  and  peace 
by  givltig  material  aid  to  Chiang  Kai-shek— 
a  dict4tor  who  has  resisted  every  effort  to 
broade^  the  democratic  base  in  his  country, 
a  man  w^ho  has  expressed  in  writing  his  con- 
tempt for  western  cultures,  an  inept  states- 
man ^o  has  brought  his  country  to  the 
verge  of  ruin,  and  who  now  coddles  the  Japa- 
nese aid  their  puppet  troops  while  he  uses 
American  arms  and  men  to  force  civU  war 
upon  9*.000,000  anti-Pascist  Chinese? 

And  Mr  President,  if  American  troops  are 
used  against  the  Chinese  people  today,  and 
if  Ametlcan  materials  of  war  are  used  against 
the  Indonesian  people,  what  guaranty  have 
we  thak  the  atomic  bomb  will  not  be  used 
tomorrow  to  fvu-ther  American  Interests 
which  no  not  happen  to  coincide  with  the 
interesis  of  some  other  foreign  power? 

We  (iin  no  longer  be  content  with  verbal 
gestured  toward  unity  while  act  after  act 
of  your!  administration  runs  counter  to  these 
promises.    The  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt 
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to  this  epirit  of  nationalism  that  is  perme- 
ating our  StAte  Department. 

Therefore  we  are  calling  upon  you  to  take 
Immediate  positive  steps  to  set  the  ma- 
chinery of  tbe  United  Nations  Organlaatlons 
Into  motion  and  to  make  that  organisation 
the  decisive  factor  in  all  International  ques- 
tions. Let  the  United  NaUons  Sectirlty 
OouncU  decide  on  common  policies  for  han- 
dling the  atomic  bomb.  Japan.  China. 
Indonesia.  Spain,  and  all  other  explosive 
forces  which  may  now  or  in  the  future 
threaten  the  peace  of  the  world. 

To  do  less  Is  to  depart  from  the  Roosevelt 
tradition  and  to  split  the  forces  farming  the 
democratic  oo&litlcn  both  Internally  and  gn 
a  world  scale. 

For  all  the  A-bombs,  battleships,  and  pious 
phrases  In  the  world  cannot  change  the  basic 
truth  that  peace  Is  Indivisible, 
sincerely  yours. 

NXLOA  Salimgxk. 
Executive  Secretary,  Beverly-Wtit- 
toood  Citizens  Committee. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  26.  1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  this  letter  from  Mr.  Paul  Shoup, 
president  of  the  Los  Angeles  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers  Association.  I  be- 
Ueve  ihaX  Mr.  Shoup  has  given  a  very 
good  anftlysi.";  of  the  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion question,  and  feel  it  most  worth 
while  to  be  included  in  the  Record  : 

MzacHAirrs  awd  MANurAcrtntEEs 

Association, 
Los  Angeles,  November  J6.  1945. 
The  Honorable  Blus  E.  Patterson, 
House   Office   Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Patterson:  The  Merchants  and 
Mantifacturers  Association  as  an  asaoclatlon 
does  not  deal  with  such  questions  as  peace- 
time consciiptlon.  our  problems  being  en- 
tirely those  related  to  labor  relations. 

Speaking  personslly.  I  feel  that  the  pres- 
ent Army  and  NaTy  organizations  should  be 
preserved  Ir  such  ntimerlcal  strength  as  will 
give  them  the  necessary  vitality;  In  other 
words,  that  the  Are  should  not  be  allowed  to 
go  oirt  and  that  there  should  be  plenty  of 
material  available  to  make  It  as  large  as 
need,s  require.  Aside  from  that.  I  do  not  at 
this  time  believe  there  should  be  peacetime 
conscription,  taking  young  men  a  year  out 
of  their  natural  activities  In  order  to  give 
them  military  knowledge.  I  have  reviewed 
the  subject  with  President  Treeldder.  of 
Stanford  University,  where  I  am  a  trustee, 
St  some  length.  He  was  a  flyer  In  the  First 
World  War  and  as  a  trained  observer  found, 
after  the  war,  that  the  discipline  and  train- 
ing of  the  young  men  In  the  war  did  not  bet- 
ter them  materially  In  any  viray  subsequent 
thereto.  With  that  premise  the  only  ques- 
tion, then,  is  of  military  necessity. 

Before  determining  military  necessity  and 
Involving  the  great  expense  to  the  country 
and  deprivation  of  young  men  of  free  con- 
trol over  their  own  time  for  a  year.' It  should 
be,  in  my  Judgment,  very  clearly  and  fiflly 
developed  as  to  what  the  changes  are  In  the 
art  of  war  that  have  been  brought  about  by 
science  and  its  application.  Certainly  the 
public  has  no  clear  idea  as  to  that.  No  one 
knows  what  has  been  made  obsolescent, 
temporarily  at  least,  or  not.     Obviously  If 


control  of  the  air  and  of  effecUve  bombing 
either  through  that  control  or  long-range 
guns  has  the  power  with  use  at  the  atomic 
bomb  now  attributed  thereto,  then  arises 
the  question  of  what  use  our  present  Army 
and  Navy  wUl  be.  aside  from  occupation  fol- 
lowing the  powers  of  destruction. 

Putting  it  briefly,  what  are  these  young 
men  to  be  trained  to  do?  UntU  we  have  an 
answer  to  that  I  do  not  see  the  value  cf 
peacetime  conscription. 

With  respect  to  what  we  might  caU  the 
science  end  of  warfare,  the  situation  is  much 
more  clear,  and  volunteers  should  be  a&ked 
for  with  ample  preparation  and  ample  pay, 
not  only  to  provide  the  necessary  force 
through  training,  but  develop  further  power 
through  research.  And  the  pay  should  be 
such  as  will  be  attractive.  Fifty  thousand 
men  at  eight  or  ten  thoiisand  dollars  a  year. 
If  qualified  for  such  work,  might  weU  he 
worth  a  great  deal  more  In  event  of  conflict 
than  an  army  of  5,000,000  men  with  a  mUl- 
tary  training  that  they  could  achieve  in  a 
year;  and  the  expense  would  be  very  much 
less,  and  certainly  our  Nation  needs  to  guard 
the  use  of  expenditure  of  the  Government 
dollar  as  It  never  did  before. 

The  foregoing  Is  rather  by  way  of  Illustra- 
tion than  presenting  any  conclusions;  but 
leads  to  the  stiggestlon  that  the  firesent  Con- 
gress pass  up  for  this  session  the  question  of 
a  tmlTersal  or  widespread  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion and  devote  the  money  and  thought  of 
the  country  to  the  development  of  science 
and  Its  application;  and  make  room  for  the 
Use  af  highly  qualified  men  In  limited  num- 
ber In  that  work. 
Yours  Uuly. 

Paul  Sboup.  President. 

A  bill  relating  to  the  reentry  of  Chinese 
laborers  and  Chinese  wives  and  children 
Into  the  United  States 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  any  wife  or  child  of 
a  Chinece  merchant  and  any  Chinese  wife  of 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  after  May 
27,  1941.  and  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act.  received  a  permit  (commonly 
referred  to  as  form  631 )  to  reenter  the  United 
States  under  section  10  of  the  Immigration 
Act  of  1934.  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  1940  ed.. 
title  8,  sec.  210).  shall  be  permitted  to  re- 
enter the  United  States  as  though  such  per- 
mit was  Issued  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  2  Any  person  temporarily  admitted  to 
the  United  States  under  section  6  of  the  act 
of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  prohibit  the 
coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United 
States,"  approved  September  13.  1888,  as 
amended  (U.  8.  C.  1940  ed..  title  8.  sec. 
277 1 .  as  a  merchant  and  any  person  tempo- 
rarily admitted  to  the  United  States  as  a  wife 
or  child  of  a  Chinese  merchant  shall  be  con- 
sidered for  purposes  of  section  10  of  the 
Immigration  Act  of  1924.  as  amended 
(U.  S.  C.  1940  ed..  tlUe  8.  sec.  210).  as  having 
been  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday,  November  26,  1945 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcord.  I  include  the 
following  article  by  Peter  P.  Drucker 
from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
November  17,  1945: 


WHEXX    DO    WAGSS    COMK    rsCMT 

(By  Peter  P,  Drucker) 
In  the  welter  of  claims  and  counterclaims, 
charges  and  countercharges,  which  accom- 
pany the  current  imlon  drive  for  higher 
wages,  one  queetion  Is  rarely  discussed; 
Where  will  the  higher  wages  come  from? 

Union  leaders,  if  they  raise  the  question 
at  ail,  try  to  answer  It  with  the  time-worn 
slogan  of  high  business  proflU  out  of  which 
labor's  demand  for  higher  wages  will  be  satis- 
fled.  But  tliia  Is  really  only  an  attempt  to 
evade  the  answer  by  playing  on  popular 
Ignorance.  In  the  most  successful  business, 
profits  are  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  wagaa — 
less  than  5  percent,  to  be  correct.  Even  a 
very  small  boost  in  wages  could  not  be  paid 
for  out  of  profits,  let  alone  the  large  Increases 
the  unions  demand  today. 

If  we  take  the  Income  of  all  American 
business  in  1944— the  last  year  for  which 
complete  statistics  are  available — and  take 
out  all  the  money  paid  to  peoplt  outside  the 
business — the  supplies  of  raw  laaterlals  and 
machines,  tlie  ciedltors.  the  Ga\ernment  In 
the  form  of  taxes — we  find  that  labor  got 
practlcaUy  aU  the  rest.  Out  of  each  dollar 
available  after  obligations  to  cuuide  sup- 
pliers and  creditors  had  been  paid.  92  cents 
went  to  labor  in  the  form  of  wages.  Even 
of  the  remaining  8  cents  a  large  share — ac- 
tually, more  than  half — was  not  profit  avaU- 
able  to  the  shareholders  and  owaers,  but  had 
to  be  plowed  back  into  the  bu&meu  for 
future  expansion  from  which  labor  benefits 
as  much  as  shareholders.  Actually,  only 
S'j  cents  out  of  each  dollar  available  In 
American  business  and  Industry  last  year 
went  to  the  owner  of  the  business  as  r»  profit. 
Even  if  we  distributed  aU  busln#aa  profits  to 
labor,  wages  would  only  be  incraased  by  lees 
than  4  percent  as  against  the  30  percent 
Increase  demaruled  by  the  unions. 

We  find  the  same  situation  if  we  look  at 
individual  buslnesaes  rather  than  at  the  na- 
tional average.  In  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  the  worker  received,  in  1944,  93  cents 
of  every  available  dollar;  in  Bethlehem 
Steel.  95  cents;  in  General  Motors,  90  cents; 
and  at  Goodyear  Rubber,  91  cents.  In  some 
industries  such  as  railroading,  labor's  share  is 
even  larger;  97  Vi  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
available  at  the  IllinoU  Central  Railroad  was 
spent  on  wages. 

Nor  is  tbe  picture  very  different  If  we  ana- 
lyze the  prewar  period.  In  1941,  the  year 
during  which  American  business  made  Its 
highest  profits,  labor  received  a  little  more 
than  88  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  avaUable 
Income,  with  the  rest  split  halfway  between 
the  shareholders  and  the  future  expansion 
ne«ds  of  business.  In  bad  years,  such  as 
1932  or  1938.  labor  gets  100  cents  of 
each  dollar  of  available  income  or  more;  In 
other  words,  the  business  operates  at  a  loss. 
In  other  countries  it  may  still  be  possible  to 
pay  higher  wages  by  whittling  down  tbe 
profits  of  business;  for  In  no  other  country 
does  labor  obtain  anywhere  near  tbe  share 
In  btisiness  Income  It  receives  In  this  country. 
But  in  the  United  States  surely  higher  wages 
cannot  be  paid  for  out  of  business  profits. 

There  are  thus  only  two  sources  of  higher 
wages.  Industry  can  charge  higher  prloas 
for  Its  products.  Or  we  can  obtain  the  money 
for  higher  wages  by  a  greater  cfflciency  of 
labor  under  which  the  worker  produces  more 
goods  In  the  same  period  of  work.  In  either 
case,  a  surplus  Income  would  be  available 
with  which  to  Increase  wage  rates. 

The  first  way — higher  prlces^-clearly  de- 
feats Its  own  purpose.  If  we  Increase  prices 
In  order  to  Increase  wages,  the  \vnrker  would 
simply  lose  as  a  consumer  what  he  has 
Just  gained  as  a  producer.  Actually,  the 
worker  would  not  only  not  pain  anything,  he 
would  lose  on  balance.  The  people  whose  In- 
comes have  not  risen  together  with  that  of 
the  worker — employees  on  fixed  salaries, 
farmers,  small  businessmen,  and  professional 
men — would  be  unable  to  buy  as  much  aa 
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before.  Thiu  the  demand  for  the  workers' 
products  would  go  down,  and  with  It  employ- 
ment. And  high  wage  rates  are  of  no  use  to 
the  worker  who  cannot  find  a  Job. 

There  Is  thus  only  one  real  source  of  higher 
wages — Increased  productivity.  Greater  out- 
put per  man-hour  alone  makes  It  possible  for 
the  workers  to  get  a  higher  Income.  The 
whole  tremendous  Increase  of  the  standard 
of  living  since  Ihv.  Industrial  revolution  has 
been  based  on  a  steady  increase  In  productiv- 
ity per  Tian-hour  And  of  the  additional 
wealth  created  by  higher  productivity,  the 
worker  has  always  received  the  lion's  share. 
Real  wages — that  Is.  the  amount  of  goods 
and  service-  which  the  worker's  wage  will 
buy— have  actually  risen  considerably  faster 
than  has  productivity.  In  other  words,  the 
greater  the  industrial  efHclency.  the  less  will 
be  th'  shares  that  tio  to  the  middleman  and 
to  the  owner. 

The  b  "t  example  Is  the  rayon  in- 

dustry .  1929  and  1941.  the  produc- 

tivtty  of  the  worker  In  the  rayon  Industry 
was  Increased  more  than  fourfold  by  tech- 
nological progress.  This  mede  possible  a 
cutting  of  the  rayon  price  by  almost  two- 
thirds,  which,  in  turn,  led  to  a  sixfold  in- 
.  crease  in  the  consumption  of  rayon  goods. 
But  during  the  same  period  the  wage  of  the 
rayon  worker  also  Increase  two-thirds:  and 
even  thouph  technological  progress  made  It 
possible  for  each  worker  to  turn  out  more 
than  four  times  as  much  as  he_  had  done  in 
1929.  th«  Industry  employed  one-third  more 
men  than  at  the  peak  of  the  boom. 

Although  few  industries  equaled  rayon  In 
technological  progress  In  the  years  before  the 
war,  the  general  picture  was  the  same:  steady 
mr-ease  In  productivity  per  man-ftour,  re- 
.u.'inr;  In  steady  cuts  In  prices  and  a  steady 
increase  In  the  wage  rate.  Since  the  war. 
however,  things  have  changed  considerably. 
Of  the  21  Industries  on  which  the  Department 
of  Lat>or  published  detailed  figures.  11  have 
manas^ed  to  continue  the  Increase  in  pro- 
ductivity right  through  the  war.  in  two  In- 
dustries the  output  per  man-hour  is  the 
same  as  b<  fore  the  war.  but  In  8  Industries 
It  hiis  po:ie  down.  These  figures  do  not 
Include  the  new  Industries  such  as  aircraft, 
nor  the  Industries  which  changed  to  com- 
pletely new  products,  such  as.  for  Instance, 
the  automobile  Industry.  But  we  know  that 
in  the?e  war  Industries  productivity  per  man- 
hour  fell  sharply — though  less  in  this  coun- 
try apparently  than  In  Great  Britain  or 
Germany. 

Wagn  at  the  same  time  have  gone  up 
steeply  everywhere  throughout  industry.  As 
R  result.  It  costs,  today,  much  more  to  produce 
goods  than  it  did  before  the  war  In  practi- 
cally all  American  plants  In  the  cement 
industry,  for  Instance,  the  1944  worker  turned 
out  only  four-fifths  as  much  cement  as  be- 
fore the  war.  but  his  Income  was  50  percent 
higher  In  the  cotton  Industry,  production 
per  man-hour  was  maintained,  but  for  the 
same  work  the  vrorker  received  twice  as  much 
money.  In  the  production  of  boots  and  shoes, 
a  worker  turned  out  in  1  hour  about  as  much 
as  he  ttirned  out  in  1939.  though  less  than 
he  produced  In  1941.  But  his  pay  was  half 
as  high  again  as  it  was  before  the  war 
started. 

This  does  no*  mean  that  American  Indus- 
try or  American  labor  is  less  efficient  than  it 
used  to  be.  Actually.  It  Is  remarkable  that 
American  Industry  and  American  l.ibor  could 
b  as  efBclent  as  they  have  been,  considering 
the  inexperience  of  our  wartime  labor  force, 
the  change  in  products  and  In  methods  of 
production,  aud  the  strain  under  which  the 
Industrial  mac^ltne  has  been  laboring.  And 
the  mam  reaso;i  why  wage  costs  have  risen 
S)  much  faster  than  productivity  was  the 
Widespread  use  of  overtime  and  n;ghiwork 
with  higher  wiig-*  rales.  Altogether,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  American  Industry 
hts  learned  a  great  deal  during  this  war  and 
thai  we  cajj  expect  a  very  rapid  rise  of  indus- 


trial efficiency  and  productivity,  now  that 
the  war  Is  over.  Many  industrial  leaders  are 
certain  that  an  Increase  of  15  percent  in 
wage  rates  on  top  of  the  20-percent  wartime 
Increase  can  be  balanced  by  higher  produc- 
tivity. Nevertheless,  the  question  remains: 
Can  we  satisfy  the  unions'  demands  that  the 
worker  receive  as  much  for  a  40-hour  week 
as  he  now  receives  for  52  hours  of  work — the 
slogan  of  the  "unchanged  take-hr  me  pay  " — 
without  raising  prices  so  high  as  to  make 
Inevitable  an  economic  collapse?  Can  we  ex- 
pect productivity  per  man-hour  to  go  up  so 
Cast  during  the  next  year  or  two  as  to  catch 
up  with  a  jump  of  one-third  in  labor  costs? 
Even  If  productivity  increases  fast  enough 
to  make  possible  the  sat  sfaction  of  the 
unions"  demand,  there  would  still  be  the 
question  whether  all  this  Increase  should  go 
to  the  worker  or  whether  it  is  not  more  equit- 
able and  also  more  profitable  for  the  worker 
himself  to  cut  In  the  consumer  through 
lower  prices.  But  before  we  can  even  dlscu.ss 
this  much-debated  and  difficult  question,  we 
must  realize  that  the  only  source  of  higher 
wages  for  the  worker  is  the  worker  himself. 


Stat'TiCPt  ot  .^rc  l;;■.^op  Richard  J.  Cush- 
ir.,'.  f ;  Bos;>,i,  on  Ptacetime  Military 
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OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  26.  1945 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  state- 
ment opposing  peacetime  military  con- 
scription by  Archbishop  Richard  J. 
Gushing,  of  Boston.  This  statement  ap- 
peared in  the  Pilot,  official  publication  of 
the  archdiocese  of  Boston: 

His  Excellency  Opposes  PitACETiME 
Conscription 

Speaking  at  the  communion  breakfast  of 
St.  Patrick's  Alumnae.  Roxbury  and  later  at 
a  similar  event  spiG^nsored  by  St.  Joseph's 
Alumni.  Archbishop  Gushing  repsated  his 
opposition  to  peacetime  military  conscrip- 
tion. "There  Is  another  matter,"  he  said, 
"on  which  I  wi;h  to  comment  briefly.  It  is 
a  matter  which  would  affect  the  lives  of  all. 
It  would  affect  the  future  of  Individuals  and 
their  personal,  vocational  plans.  It  wou!d  af- 
fect the  futures  of  families  and  their 
morality.  It  might  even  have  a  serious  in- 
direct effect  upon  the  church  itself,  especially 
upon  the  future  of  its  education  and  the 
vocations  to  Its  priesthood.  Ii;  w'uld  radi- 
cally change,  in  many  important;  respects,  our 
whole  American  way  of  life. 

"I  refer  to  the  proposal  that  we  adopt  a 
program  of  p>ermanent  conscription  of  young 
men  for  peacetime  military  truinmg. 

■Judging  from  the  dally  jaapers.  many 
pecple  propose  to  defeat  this  program  for 
political  and  military  reason.';.  There  are 
many  good  grounds  upon  which,  apparently, 
they  can  do  so.  I  am  not  concerned  with 
these.  I  am  concerned  with  moral  and  social 
reasons  why  peacetime  conscription  would 
be  disastrous  for  our  democracy." 

NOT  A  NEW  IDEA 

"First  of  all.  let  it  be  remembered  that 
this  idea  is  not  a  new  one.  If  we  adopt  it, 
we  will  not  be  the  first  nation  to  have  done 
so.  Wherever  permanent  conscription  has 
been  tried  by  any  major  natior;.  it  has  a  bad 
history.     Since    first   Napolecm    used   peace- 


time contcriptlon  and  Prussia  followed  his 
bad  example,  the  system  invariably  led  to 
dictatorslllp.  to  militarism,  and  to  those  com- 
petitive (irmaments  which  have  been  the 
curse  of  Europe  and  the  crippling  of  Its 
culture. 

•That  is  what  Cardinal  Gasparrl  meant 
when  he  counseled  the  nations  to  outlaw 
this  systam  after  the  last  war.  Cardinal  Gas- 
parri  kn^w  Europe  well.  He  knew  its  history 
and  the  -causes  of  its  wars.  He  knew  the 
things  wiiich  alone  could  save  Europe;  he 
knew  thl^  things  which  had  ruined  it.  He 
blamed  peacetime  conscription  for  the  con- 
ditions ahd  the  atmosphere  in  Europe  which 
produce^  wars  in  every  generation.  He  said 
•Peacetirxie  conscription  in  Europe  has  been 
the  true  cause  of  so  many  and  such  great 
evils  for  jmore  than  a  century  that  the  only 
hope  (fof  the  future)  lies  In  its  total,  simul- 
taneous abolition  by  the  nations." 

"The  great  Cardinal  was  right,  and  those 
who  refiied  to  heed  his  advice  on  this  point 
were  wriig.  By  tolerating  the  continuance 
of  peacetime  conscription  in  Europe,  they 
made  Wdrld  War  II  Inevitable.  God  forbid 
that  we  :  now  imitate  Europe  in  her  worst 
systems.  God  forbid  that  a  program  which 
has  beeil  so  bloodily  discredited  in  Europe 
should  niw  become  part  of  our  postwar  pro- 
gram. I^  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
many  of  {America's  greatest  peoples  came  to 
this  country  precisely  In  order  to  escape  the 
moral  a»d  social  conditions  in  the  Europe 
of  the  last  century  which  conscription 
caused.  One  of  Americas  most  envied 
characteristics  in  the  years  before  the  war 
was  her  (reedom  from  the  regimentation  and 
the  moral  decay  which  permanent  conscrip- 
tion has  always  brought  with  it  in  Europe." 

APPALLING    EFFECTS 

"Our  [people  have  never  refused  their 
wholehearted  cooperation  to  any  military 
programlmade  necessary  by  a  real  emergency. 

But.  emergencies  are  by  their  very  nature 
temporary.  If  a  temporary  emergency  ever 
exists  waich  appears  to  require  conscription, 
then  people  living  in  a  democracy  have  a 
right  to  ^now  what  that  emergency  is.  what 
Is  being)  done  about  It,  and  why  military 
measure!  are  necessary  in  order  to  meet  it. 
But  no  temporary  emergency  should  be  made 
the  excuie  for  a  permanent  program  of  mili- 
tarism, a  program  spelling  the  end  of  our 
total  way  of  life. 

"Religttjus  pecple  have  further  grounds  for 
reservation  with  regard  to  these  proposals. 
We  are  ficed  with  appalling  evidence  of  the 
effects  oil  national  morality  of  conscription 
In  Japan  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  In  the 
other  major  nations  which  have  established 
this  systim.  We  hear  disturbing  reports  of 
what  thd  Army  policies  on  morality,  espe- 
cially sei  morality,  can  do  and  have  done  to 
the  moral  philosophies  and  practices  of  even 
our  boya  Even  temporary,  necessary  war- 
time coniicription  brings  with  it  serious  moral 
problems  I  do  not  need  to  elaborate  that 
point.  I  ut  the  proposals  to  make  this  per- 
manent »nd  part  of  our  permanent  peace- 
time set-up^ are  frightening.  If  every  Ameri- 
can boy  Lii  his  late  teens  is  going  to  be  ex- 
posed to  'his  system  and  to  all  that  goes  with 
it  in  the  way  of  "moral"  and  "hygienic"  edu- 
cation. t|ien  America  and  religion  have  some 
dark  day^  ahead  for  them.  We  are  going  to 
be  a  verji  different  people,  and  the  history  of 
Europe  a  ad  of  Asia  gives  us  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve tha;  we  are  going  to  be  a  belter  people 
or  a  mors  prosperous  people. 

"That  pame  history  makes  us  fear  that  we 
will  not  jeven  have  the  peace  which,  we  are 
told,  conscription  will  protect.  Germany  had 
peacetime  conscription,  and  Germany  did  not 
keep  the;  peace.  France  had  peacetime  con- 
scrlptioni  and  France  could  not  teep  the 
peace,  ^'ery  losing  nation  in  World  War  II 
was  a  naltion  which  relied  for  its  defense  on 
peacetime  conscription,  and  whic^  had  been 
bled  white  in  Its  moral  and  physical  life  by 
the  conditions  which  peacetime  conscription 
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makes  Inevitable.  I  hope  you  will  not  l>e  de- 
ceived by  emotional  arguments  In  favor  of 
this  system;  read  iU  actual  history  elsewhere 
and  meditate  on  its  moral  implications  before 
you  decide  that  it  is  a  good  idea  for  America. " 


Toreien  Loari.t 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    WiLLlAM  M.  CuLMER 

^t    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEn-ATIVES 
Monday,  November  26,  1945 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  sub- 
mitting herewith  a  copy  of  the  speech 
which  I  made  before  the  National  Indus- 
tial  Conference  Board,  an  o'ganization 
composed  of  some  of  the  leading  busi- 
nessmen in  the  country,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  In  New  York  City  on  No- 
vember 20,  last,  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
loans. 

The  speech  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  'he  National 
Industrip.l  Conference  Board.  I  feel  very  highly 
honored  to  t>e  invited  to  discuss  such  an  Im- 
portant subject  as  that  of  foreign  loans  be- 
fore such  a  distinguished  and  enlightened 
assemblage  of  American  business  leaders. 
Permit  me  in  the  premises  to  acknowledge 
with  humility  my  own  knowledge  of  my  In- 
ability to  appropriately  and  adequately  do 
the  job.  I  should  also  like  to  disclaim  in  the 
beginning  any  pretense  to  a  knowledge  of 
world  economics  or.  for  that  matter,  to  being 
an  economist.  But  after  som*  2  years  of 
arduous  application  to  the  Job  of  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Special  House  Cimmlttee  on 
Postwar  Economic  Policy.  I  do  trodestly  con- 
fess that  I  have  arrived  at  some  definite  con- 
clusions about  the  common  horse-sense  va- 
riety of  economics. 

rOREICN   TRADE   AND   LO/.NS 

The  subject  assigned  me  for  llscussion  Is 
foreign  loans.  But.  Mr.  Chairnxin.  since  the 
question  of  foreign  American  loarw  is  In- 
separable from  American  foreig:i  trade,  it  is 
impossible  to  deal  with  the  one  without  dis- 
cussing the  ether.  I  assume  thtt  ms  Invita- 
tion to  appear  here  before  you  this  evening 
arises  from  the  fact  that  seven  meniljers  cf 
the  full  Postwar  Economic  Policy  Coiiunittee 
recently  returned  from  a  mission  to  Europe 
to  study  first-hand  the  econonic  situation 
there  and  to  check  up  on  the  sixUi  report 
of  that  committee  dealing  with  loreign  trade, 
which  was  Issued  last  "May.  That  tubcom- 
mittee  was  composed  of  Representatives 
Zimmerman  of  Missouri.  Wolverton  of  New 
Jersey.  Hope  of  Kansas.  Wolcott  of  Michigan, 
LeFfvrk  of  New  York.  Simpson  of  Illinois, 
and  myself:  we  were  accompanl»d  by  Messrs. 
Marlon  B  Folsom.  our  staff  director,  and  Dr. 
William  Y.  Elliott,  as  special  consultant. 
Upon  otir  return  we  made  a  report  of  our 
findings  to  the  full  committee,  which  corwlsts 
of  10  Democrats  and  8  Republiains.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  7  who  made  the  Europ«'an  trip, 
the  committee  is  made  up  of  tne  following: 
Bepresentatives  Cooper  of  Tennessee.  Walter 
of  Pennsylvania.  Voorhis  of  California.  Mur- 
DOCK  of  Arizona.  Lynch  of  New  York.  O'Brien 
of  Illinois.  Focartt  of  Rhode  Island,  WoaLEY 
of  Texas,  Girroao  of  Massachusetui,  Rkeck 
of  Tennessee,  and  Wxlch  of  Ca.ilornia. 

And  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  repoi  t  to  you 
that  those  findings  were  unaaimoiosly  ap- 
proved, without  dissent,  by  tils  full  com- 
mittee. In  fact.  1  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  in 
expressing  Justifiable  pride  in  tlie  facV  tiiat  all 
of  the  eight  reports  filed  by  tl.ls  committee, 
composed  of  men  representing  "arlov.8  phases 


of  our  political  and  geographical  views — and 
deali!:ig  with  a  wide  variety  of  subjects — have 
all  been  unanimously  rej»orted  to  the  Con- 
gress  and   the   country. 

This  report,  which  was  filed  with  the  Con- 
gress last  week,  deals  with  the  whole  subject 
of  the  economic  reconstruction  of  Europe. 
Foreign  loans  and  foreign  trade  are  but  two 
aspects  of  the  report.  And  I  hope  it  will  be 
borne  In  mind  that  In  the  disctisslon  of 
foreign  loans,  with  which  the  report  deals  In 
part,  it  is  asaxmied  that  private  loans  will 
follow  If  suitable  conditions  for  those  loans 
are  made  by  the  borrowing  coimtries. 

rOBKICN  LOANS 

Foreign  loac<  In  our  opinion  can  only  be 
Justified  (1)  on  the  broad  basis  of  humanity 
and  good  will;  (2)  for  economic  reasons.  In- 
cluding the  fostering  of  American  trade;  and 
(3)  for  political  purposes,  looking  to  world 
economic  rehabilitation  coupled  with  a  re- 
sultant world  peace. 

On  the  first  Justified  principle  It  will  be 
borne  In  mind  that  the  United  States  today 
is  contributing,  as  a  gift,  approximately  80 
percent  of  all  of  the  funds  and  goods  that  go 
to  the  relief  of  the  stricken  countries  of 
Europe  under  the  administration  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration. And  while  that  laudable  un- 
dertaking is  rendering  a  very  high  and  noble 
purpose,  there  are  many  barriers — due  to  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  various  foreign 
states — which  suljstantlally  handicap  the 
purpo.se  undertaken  of  feeding  and  clothing, 
to  a  subsistence  level,  the  unfortunate 
peoples  of  war-ridden  Europe.  It  Is  neverthe- 
less recognised  that  in  the  name  of  humanity 
that  work  must  continue. 

The  objective  of  American  policy  with  ref- 
erence to  foreign  loans  ;  hould  be  primarily 
to  Increase  in  every  way  possible  the  total 
trade  of  the  world  as  a  contribution  to  a 
stable  and  enduring  peace.  It  is  recognized 
th"\t  America's  share  in  this  Increased  world 
prosperity  would  play  a  very  Important  part 
In  determining  the  size  of  the  national  In- 
come In  the  United  States  and  the  extent  of 
Its  employment  and  production.  Without  a 
substantial  world  trade  it  is  difficult  to  fore- 
sec  just  how  America  is  going  to  be  enabled 
to  maintain  Its  goal  of  full  employment.  Its 
high  standard  of  living,  ard  at  the  same  time 
retire  or  even  carry,  without  Inflation,  any 
substantial  portion  of  Its  stup>endou8  na- 
tional debt. 

But  while  the  opportunities  for  American 
foreign  trade  are  more  than  an  idle  dream, 
there  are  many  obstacles  to  overcome.  There 
must  first  l)e  a  rehabilitated  Europe.  Those 
of  us  who  visited  postwar  Europe  a  few  weeks 
ago  were  nothing  short  of  amazed.  In  spite 
of  our  reading  knowledge,  of  the  destruction 
that  exists  there.  The  economic  plight  of 
Europe  beggars  description  The  destruction 
of  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  Is 
beyond  belief.  One  sees  piles  of  debris  where 
once  beautiful  cities  thrived  and  then  cannot 
t>elieve  his  eyes.  While  the  destruction  of 
the  factories — the  source  of  production  of 
raw  materials  Into  finished  products — is  not 
as  complete  as  one  might  have  anticipated 
from  the  heavy  Iwmbardments  that  took 
place,  the  ability  of  the  remaining  factories  to 
produce  and  of  the  remnants  of  those  cities 
to  function  and  thereby  furnish  employment 
and  facilities  for  livelihood  is  shattered.  The 
whole  transportation  system  is  so  completely 
devastated  that  orderly  economic  functioning 
Is  not  possible.  In  fact,  the  prospects  for  the 
people  In  parts  of  France,  Norway,  Belgium. 
Russia,  and  all  of  Germany,  to  come  through 
the  ensuing  winter  without  serious  hardships 
and  deterioration  below  minimum  levels  of 
subsistence  are  anything  but  good.  More- 
over, ruinous  inflation  is  the  rule  in  most  of 
these  countries  rather  than  the  exception. 
If  some  of  these  countries,  and  particularly 
Germany,  are  not  driven  Into  communism  or 
anarchy  within  the  next  few  years  it  will  tw 
most  surprising.    That  there  is  a  necessity 


and  a  crying  need  for  financial  assistance  In 
the  form  of  long-term  loans  to  most  of  these 
countries  is  unquestioned.  Of  the  14  coun- 
tries which  we  visited,  Sweden  alone  bears  any 
resemblance  to  a  normal  peacetime  economy 
and  degree  of  prosperity,  and  even  Sweden's 
Industries  are  marking  time  for  lack  of  coal. 

As  a  part  of  the  short-term  problems  these 
countries  must  have  dollar  exchange  with 
which  to  purchase  capital  goods,  all  types  of 
locomotives,  rolling  stock,  trucks,  rails,  and 
other  Items  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication. The  housing  problem  is  most 
acute.  Some  cities  had  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent of  their  dwellings  dt?stroyed.  In  Ger- 
many most  cities  ran  to  a  much  higher  per- 
cent-age Moreover,  these  people  must  have 
food,  raw  materials,  medicine,  and  other  im- 
mediate necessities  if  millions  are  not  to  die 
from  the  alow  and  pitiful  process  of  starva- 
tion. 

Next  to  the  transportation  and  com- 
munication dlfUcultles  of  Europe  and  per- 
haps on  a  par  in  Importance  is  the  shortage 
of  coal  and  other  fuels  for  the  resumption 
of  Industrial  production.  France,  for  ex- 
ample, always  had  to  import  at  least  one- 
third  of  Its  requirements  and  was  in  very 
large  measure  dependent  upon  coal  from 
the  Ruhr  and  the  Saar  areas.  Belgium  and 
Holland  require  special  coal  from  the  Ruhr 
areas;  and  Luxemburg  is  dependent  upon  the 
Ruhr  for  its  whole  industrial  life.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  sources,  the  large  centers  of 
coal  production  of  Europe  were  Jn  former 
German  Silesia,  now  Polish  territory,  and  In 
Czechoslovakia.  In  spite  of  the  machinery 
afforded  by  this  country  under  lend-lease  to 
Improve  British  production,  coal  production 
In  ESigland  la  still  far  short  of  the  needs  for 
Industry  and  heating  plus  the  necessary 
bunker  exports  of  coal.  The  coal  problem 
presents  not  only  the  difficulties  of  securing 
adequate  transportation  but  of  getting 
miners  and  skilled  operators  as  well  as  man- 
agement. The  removal  of  Polish  and  Russian 
coal  miners  from  the  liberated  areas  of 
France  and  Belgium  has  further  complicated 
the  picture. 

SOURCE  or  LOANS 

Unfortunately,  from  our  point  of  view, 
there  Is  only  one  substantial  source  to  which 
these  countries  can  look  for  financial  as- 
sistance In  the  form  of  loans  to  rehabilitate 
their  devastated  countries  and  that  country 
Is  America  While  It  is  true  that  Britain  is 
offering  credits.  Canada  is  making  sizable 
loans,  and  Sweden.  Switzerland,  and  some  of 
the  South  American  countries  are  making 
comparatively  small  loans.  In  the  final 
analysis  these  countries  turn  their  eyes  again 
toward  Washington  for  relief  from  the  chaos 
that  threatens  their  economies  and  their 
governments.  As  one  who  believes  and  has 
repeatedly  stated  that  America  cannot  for- 
ever be  expected  to  play  the  role  of  a  gargan- 
tuan Santa  Ciaus.  I  am  nevertheless  con- 
vinced tiiat  there  is  a  place  in  ttiis  dismal 
picture  for  American  loans. 

But.  like  most  average  American  citizens.  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  what  happened  after 
World  War  I  when  America,  playing  Its  tradi- 
tional role  of  big  brother,  made  large  loans 
to  the  European  nations  who  had  suffered 
from  the  ravages  of  that  war.  Then  the  Im- 
mediat'  post-armistice  loans  suffered  the 
same  general  fate  as.  the  war  debta.  Neither 
am  I  unmindful  of  American  public  opinion 
today  And  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  currently  would  approve 
of  large-scale  loans  without  assurances  and 
guaranties  of  the  protection  of  our  interests, 
even  though  the  economic  and  humanitarian 
aspects  abroad  are  more  forceful  now  than 
then.  The  fact  that  those  loans  were  largely 
repudiated  Is  sure  to  be  revived  in  any  argu- 
ment for  large  American  loans  now  More- 
over, that  situation  today  la  aggravated  by 
the  reaction  toward  some  of  the  recent  poli- 
cies of  our  allies  in  the  late  European  war. 

All  through  its  trip  the  committee  found 
that  the  countries  visited,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, were  returning  to  the  principles  of 
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bllaierjaum;  oarter.  with  the  accompanying 
features  of  frozen  or  controlled  exchanges: 
quotas  on  imports;  subsidized  exports;  and 
other  devices  which  hamper  world  trade. 
This  was  due.  It  »a»  recognized,  to  the  present 
lack  of  adequate  holdings  of  foreign  assets  lo 
support  large  import  programs  and  the  In- 
eviuble  absence  of  exports  that  accompanied 
the  destruction  of  the  productive  systems,  or 
their  almost  total  use  for  war  purposes. 

With  a  view  to  seeking  remedies  for  these 
conditions  the  committee  Interviewed  the 
heads  of  the  ijovernmenu  concerned.  Includ- 
ing General i&ilmo  Stalin  and  Prime  Minister 
Attlee.  the  finance  and  commerce  ministers. 
and  the  heads  of  the  planning  agencies  In 
nearly  all  ccuntrles  the  foreign  ministers 
were  included  because  of  the  direct  bearing  of 
political  obllgatlotu  on  economic  policy. 

CONOmcNS  OF  LOANS 

As  Imperatively  needed  as  this  financial  as- 
sistance Is  to  these  war-devastated  countries. 
and  as  strong  as  Is  our  desire  to  assist. in  their 
rehabilitation  and  to  bring  about  the  coveted 
goal  of  a  8tablllz<^  peace,  we  are  convinced 
that  our  assistance'  and  cooperation  should 
not  continue  to  be  a  unilateral  undertaking. 
And  while  th<*  barriers  previously  mentioned, 
as  well  as  others,  are  being  raised  by  most  cf 
the  countries  now  seeking,  or  which  will  here- 
after seek,  loans  from  this  country,  it  Is  recog- 
nized that  the  largest  loans  sought  are  those 
by  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  with  France  a 
close  third.  China  Is  sure  to  follow,  and  many 
another  country  is  lined  up  with  outstretched 
hands.  Throughout  this  war,  as  In  the  pre- 
vious one  and  the  peace  that  followed  it. 
America  is  called  upon  to  play  the  role  of 
the  good  Samaritan.  And  though  this  role 
has  been  a  laudable  one.  It  Ls  doubtful  that 
»e  can  alwayi.  continue  It.  Somewhere  along 
the  line  America's  own  Interest  must  be  con- 
sidered Coof)eratlon  cannot  always  be  a  one- 
way street  And  In  this  connection  1  should 
like  to  repeat  here  that.  In  my  judgment, 
there  must  te  a  stiffening  of  our  collective 
backbones  In  dealing  with  some  of  our  allies 
Of  the  late  war     The  policy  of ■  coddling  can 

be  taken  for  weakness. 

Assuming  that  world  economic  stabiliza- 
tion and  world  peace  were  our  only  goals,  one 
could  well  visualize  America's  unrestricted 
contribution  of  fifty  or  even  another  hundred 
billion  dollars,  added  to  Its  already  stagtcer- 

tng  national  debt.  If.  by  such  contribution 
or  gift,  it  liRd  definite  assurance  of  that 
lieace.  But  in  the  light  of  present  events. 
and  In  the  knowledge  of  the  selflshnoM  of 
tiuman  belngis.  which  Is  reflected  In  human 
organiaatlonit  called  governments,  we  are 
forced  to  realize  that  perpetual  peace  among 
men  cannot  be  bought  th.<tt  way  We  must 
'■  r  the  practical  a.-pects  of  the  sltua- 

uch  confronts  us. 
jTnerefore.  our  committee  has  recommended 
M  the  American  Congress  and  through  It  to 
the  American  people  that  before  such  large- 
acale  loans  nin  b«  made  the  borrowing  na- 
tldni  should  make  certain  reasonable  con- 
melons,  and  that  our  financial  nsslstanc* 
should  red(Uiiid  to  the  Interest  of  the  cre<lltor 
aa  Well  as  th«  debtor  The  committee,  brnud- 
ly  rfpreseotative  of  the  House  of  Represmta- 
tlvN.  felt  thst  loans  should  b«  tu«d  to  in- 
trt%A«  world  product  ion  and  get  nthtr  na« 
tlonslon  their  (Mt  and  off  relief  But  it  felt 
Btronkly  thai  we  should  not  let  nations  use 
our  funds  l^  flout  nur  own  pollciea.  loans 
r       •    '  '  r  our  total 
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not  be  charged  with  approaching  the  ques- 
tion of  British  economy  and  iiectirlty  with  a 
lack  of  sympathy.  The  committee  appreci- 
ates the  extremely  difficult  economic  prob- 
lems which  the  United  Kingdom  faces  as  the 
result  of  6  years  of  wslt.  Pr.or  to  the  war. 
Great  Britain  met  her  unfavorable  balance  of 
trade  by  the  Income  received  from  overseas 
Investments,  and  the  Income  from  shipping. 
Insurance,  and  other  services  Not  only  has 
she  been  forced  to  sell  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  her  Investments  bu;  new  overseas 
debts  to  the  extent  of  $14.000.iX)0,000  were  In- 
curred. Her  Income  from  shipping  and  other 
services  has  also  been  greatly  reduced.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  faces  the  problem  of  re- 
pairing and  replacing  homes  damaged  by  the 
war  and  of  making  up  the  deficit  Incurred 
In  the  war  years  when  no  houses  were  built. 
The  committee  was  Informed  that  over  200- 
000  houses  have  been  damaged  beyond  re- 
pair and  3.000.000  others  damaged  to  some 
extent.  Industry  is  also  in  need  of  new  ma- 
chinery and  new  buildings  and  must  repair 
or  replace  those  damaged  during  the  war. 

Britain's  foreign  assets  havij  diminished  by 
one-third,  or  perhatis  nearly  one-half.  But 
f^he  still  controls  the  richest  raw  material 
resources  of  the  world. 

Our  trade  with  Great  Britain  In  the  past 
has  been  greater  than  with  any  other  single 
nation.  Britain's  present  p<Dsition  requires 
assistance  to  get  back  on  a  sound  trading 
basis.  To  facilitate  this  recovery  is  to  facili- 
tate our  own  trade  and  to  promote  world 
stability  and  recovery.  Over  5  to  7  percent 
of  foreign  trade,  In  terms  of  otir  national 
income,  fertilizes  all  the  rest  of  our  trade 
and  transportation,  and  make  up  30  to  40 
percent  of  some  of  our  most  Important  In- 
dustry— total  trade. 

The  committee  feels  that  a  solution  to  the 
present  problems  Involved  In  American  for- 
eign trade  with  countries  within  the  so- 
called  sterling  area  must  be  \vorked  out  as  a 
prime  requisite  for  large-seal?  loans  to  Brit- 
ain. It  recognizes  the  basic  need  of  Britain 
for  exports  In  order  to  maintain  the  living 
standards  of  Its  population.  The  great  bur- 
den of  loans  from  Empire  and  other  countries 
has  resulted  in  sterling  balances  in  London 
that  cannot  be  liquidated  on  any  short-term 
basis. 

It  Is  clear  that  under  the  present  condi- 
tions of  a  slaortage  of  foreign  exchange,  and 
without  the  availability  of  large-scale  loans, 
some  temporary  restrictions  on  British  im- 
ports are  necessary.  These  measures,  haw- 
ever,  should  not  be  continu?d  beyond  such 
time  as  leans  are  made  available  to  clear  up 
outstanding  difficulties  of  exchange  short- 
age. The  committee  feels  -.hat  while  It  is 
natural  for  England  to  resor;  to  a  continua- 
tion of  Import  controls,  government  pur- 
cha«M,  and  quotas,  there  mimt  be  aMurance 
of  freeing  trade  within  the  ."hurteat  poulbla 
period.  Exchange  controls  'through  London 
should  be  the  first  to  go.  It  Is  also  felt  that 
prodUi  •  !.»  can  be  mndi' to  England  and 

to  the  '  IS  to  whom  England  (met  large 

•uma  of  bl(x;ked  iterllng  for  war  debts.  W« 
are  convinced  that  scaling  down  and  funding 
of  tha  war  debts  of  Biltiiln  to  theaa  coun- 
tries Is  a  preliminary  step  to  any  agreement 
to  furnlah  loans  by  the  United  Btntes,  All 
loans,  settl^mtnt*,  of  lend-leaa*  agrt«m«nta, 
Mid  surplus  property  agrMmenu  should  be 
made  contingent  upon  th<>  wllllngneac  of 
England  to  remove  the  temporary  raatrlc- 
tlons  on  imports,  with  a  schvduU  afr««d 
upon  for  thrir  timely  rrmoval. 

The  sama  principit  would  apply  to  tha 
rtmoval  of  axchanga  conti-nis  which  havo 
bean  made  nacaaanry  in  wartima  and  aro 
continuad  aa  a  result  of  war  debu  In  neutral 
arviM  and  countrtrs  uf  the  sterling  area. 
Thrsa  controls  effectively  prevent  at  the  prra* 
ent  time  any  large  purchasec  from  the  United 
States  by  countries  like  India  and  Egypt. 
They  are  supplemented  by  bilateral  agrta- 
manu  praaautly  balng  negotlatad  and  by  a 
eontinuaticm    of    Ui«    Ottawa    agrtaaMnta 


affording      tariff      preferences      within      the 
Empire,  i  These   should   also  be   modified. 

I  SOVIET   BEPXTBLIC 

Among  the  countries  visited  by  our  com- 
mittee \las  that  of  the  Soviet  Republic.  We 
sp>€nt  a  strenuous  and  productive  week  there 
endeavoring  to  learn  first-hand  the  economic 
structuit  of  that  great  country— to  deter- 
mine aslfar  as  possible  what  portion  of  Rus- 
sia's eco^iomy  was  going  into  armaments  and, 
generally,  to  ascertain  Just  what  this  resur- 
rected rfant  of  the  Old  World  had  as  Its  ob- 
jective \x  a  world  remade  by  World  War  II. 
Of  cotiri«.  in  the  proper  appraisal  of  Rtissla 
and  Its  objectives,  as  well  as  Its  needs,  one 
must  ttke  into  consideration  the  inherent 
different  es  that  exist  between  the  p)eoples  of 
that  re|  lublic  and  their  political  system  aa 
contrasged  with  the  English-speaking  races. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  the  committee  was 
amazedt-ln  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment td  make  our  stay  there  as  pleasant  as 
possiblel— at  the  lack  of  economic  and»  po- 
litical faeedom  of  the  Individual  as  compared 
with  tl^t  of  the  average  American  citizen. 
It  was  disappointed  in  the  absence  of  oppor- 
tunities] afforded  other  peoples  to  visit  Rus- 
sia and!  to  fraternize  with  a  friendly  ally. 
Likewlsa.  the  committee  was  disappointed  in 
Its  Inaallity  to  find  the  answer  to  some  of 
the  questions  that  it  asked.  It  was  difficult 
for  a  coinmlttee  of  American  Congressmen  to 
understand,  for  Instance,  why  our  great  and 
friendl5rj  ally,  the  Soviet  Republic,  would  not 
permit  JAnrerican  planes  to  fly  Into  Rtissla, 
or  why  leven  ,he  figures  on  gold  production 
should  be  treated  as  an  official  secret.  In 
general,!  the  large  degree  of  secrecy  with 
which  the  Rtissian  Government  surrounds  It- 
self anq  Ita  people,  preventing  friendly  com- 
mercial '  arJd  even  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween Itself  and  Its  recent  allies  in  war,  is 
difficult |to  understand.  Unless  Russia  recon- 
verts lt|  war  machine  to  peace,  why  should 
we  supjlort  It?  It  may  mean  business,  but 
from  tl^  world  point  of  view,  as  well  as  our 
own,  it  >nay  not  be  good  business.  And  our 
committee  upon  its  return  made  some  very 

pointed  references  to  that  policy,  and  par- 
tlcularlf  pointed  out  that  the  almost  com- 
plete Rus.«lan  censorship  cf  news  by  the  cor- 
respondents of  her  allies  since  the  war  was 
highly  leplorable.  In  this  connection.  It 
might  he  interesting  to  note  that  as  a  result. 
certalnljT  In  part,  of  that  criticism,  we  are 
teld  tht  t  this  ban  Is  now  being  removed. 

But  t  le  committee  fully  recognizes  the  tre- 
mendouB  destruction  in  Russia  caused  by 
Hitler's 'armies.  At  least  40  percent  of  the 
Industr  Bl  capacity  of  Russia  was  at  one  time 
under  C  erman  domination;  its  coal  mines  in 
the  Dot  Basin  were  largely  wrecked;  Stalin- 
grad, a  center  of  important  Industrial  pro- 
duction was  reduced  to  ruins.  The  all-out 
war  effdrts  of  lu  people,  the  loos  of  many 
mllllona  of  men.  and  the  destruction  and 
scattering  of  many  more  millions  of  the 
civilian  population,  aa  well  as  the  "acurched 
earth  '  Kjllcy  that  covered  large  paru  of  the 
formlni  areas  of  Russia,  have  reduced  the 
Btandox  1  of  living  of  the  paopla  far  balow 
tha  lei  ela— never  high— of  prewar  BovJet 
Russia. 

Then  would  aeem  to  be  a  real  aconomto 
opporti  ntty  for  extensive  trade  between  tha 
United  ataUa  and  Ruaata.    Tha   >  uaa 

was  titf^rmad  that  Ruaata  needs  in  eiy 

and  during  the  next  few  years  a  wide  VMilety 
of  treinriKlous  quantltlea  of  gooda  produced 
by  the;  United  Btatea— looomotlVM,  rolling 
stock,  ttnnsportation  equipment  of  all  kinds, 
machma  tools,  construction  equipment,  and 
rapltnl  |too<ls  In  general,  On  the  other  hand, 
Russia  icnn  su|)ply  tha  United  States  with 
mlneralk  such  as  manganeaa,  chroma,  and 
aabeetoi.  aa  well  as  timber,  varloue  wood 
product^,  and  furs  In  Umlttd  amounts,  aa 
well  as  large  amounts  of  gold.  How  much 
of  the  latter  can  we  reoaonably  oontiuua  10 
take  rataes  another  question. 
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Whether  the<?e  possibilities  c»  trade  expan- 
sion can  be  realized  for  the  t*neflt  of  both 
countries  depends  not  only  on  the  poeslblUty 
of  granting  productive  loans  by  the  United 
States  to  Rus5l8  bu'  also  upcn  the  full  co- 
operation of  both  countries  in  respect  to 
working  out  the  economic  x)nditlons  for 
repayment  of  loana  and  for  working  together 
on  equal  terms.  Cooperatio.i  with  Soviet 
Russia  on  equal  terms  Is  ce:-tainly  a  basic 
objective  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  If,  however,  the  Russian  policy  con- 
tinues to  Insist  upon  a  high  d;gree  of  secrecy 
on  fundamental  aspects  of  its  economy,  in- 
cluding Its  armament  policy,  and  to  prevent 
the  entry  Into  Rusaia  and  tlie  free  passage 
within  Russian  boundaries  of  technicians 
and  members  of  the  press  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  »  barrier  exists 
against  real  cooperation 

It  Is  therefore  cur  opinloi  that  a  sound 
relationship  between  the  Un  ted  States  and 
Russia,  which  Is  obviously  an  Important  ob- 
jective, and  the  granting  of  loans,  must  in 
the  nature  of  the  cue  be  dependent  upon 
the  satisfactory  clariflcatlon  cf  the  following 
points: 

(a  I  What  is  to  be  the  policy  of  Russia  in 
devoting  to  armajneuts  the  jjroduction  over 
which  It  has  control?  What  portion  of  Rus- 
sian production  will  contlnu;  to  be  devoted 
to  armaments  and  what  relstlon  does  this 
bear  to  her  needs?  How  doe;  Russian  policy 
In  this  regard  compare  with  that  of  other 
countries' 

(b)  The  full  and  frank  dUcloeure  of  Rus- 
Bian  statistics  and  an  opportunity  to  scruti- 
nize the  facts  upon  which  they  are  based 
with  regard  to  econom^lc  production  In  all 
parts  of  Russia. 

(CI  The  fulfillment  of  Russia's  political 
obligations  on  the  same  terns  as  thoee  of 
other  governmenu.  This  Includes  the  with- 
drawal of  Russian  occupation  forces  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Potadam  iigreemenu  and 
the  Yalta  Conference  and  other  agreements. 

(d)  The  diacloaure  of  th<  terms  of  the 
trade  treaties  made  by  Russii  with  the  east- 
ern European  countries  now  under  Russian 

occupation  and  control  Without  this  In- 
formation it  is  impoaslble  tc  estimate  what 
ahould  be  American  policy  toward  these 
countries  as  well  as  Russia 

(e)  The  admlnlatratlon  of  relief  In  these 
areas  on  n'  ■  al  lines  ar  d  in  a  way  thnt 
does  not  pi-.  .c  siphoning  off  of  supplies 
to  Russia  whicli  will  have  t<  be  replaced  by 
the  relief  afforded  from  thr  United  States 
and  UNRRA  sources. 

(f)  The  committee  feels  that  the  protec- 
tion of  American  property,  including  copy- 
rights, In  the  countries  undfr  Russian  con- 
trol In  eastern  Europe  should  be  a  condition 
for  loans  to  these  countries.  We  cannot  ate 
our  books,  periodicals,  newapapen,  and 
movies  blocked  out  in  couuUlea  aaklng  \u 
lor  aid  i.nd  loans. 

The  Dcpartmant  of  State  tns  Insisted  upon 
the  protec  'readoris  guaranteed  at 

the  Yalta  ■  -free<lom  at  religion, 

prew.  and  elections  The  cummlttae  feels 
that  Rusaia  Itaelf -should  afford  adaquaU  op- 
portunities both^for  diplomatic  and  uncen- 
sored  journalUttc  inquiriea  and  representa- 
tion within  Ruaala.  and  should  agraa  to  the 
rights  of  planes  sui  h  aa  Is  acourdaU 

fraaly  a  by  other  c  >untrlea. 

While  I  I  '  England  and  Rus- 

sia for  coi.-  '      u'  are  aome  general 

conditions  attaching  to  loars  to  any  country 
that  the  rommltiet  also  feU  should  be  borne 
In  mind  If  congraaalonal  nuppcrt  U  to  be 
had  for  a  ronatruettva  loan  policy. 

1.  Lend-leaae  aettlementa  and  surplus 
property  shoiiui  be  made  a  nrst  raquirement 
for  rleaiiiiiu  up  ouistHndlng  problems 
through  earmarking  such  parts  of  the  loans 
to  b#  made  ns  may  be  required  for  tbeae  sel- 
tlamenu.  Theie  is  a  real  qoieetlon  nlxiut  tlie 
yetum  of  unexpired  lend-Jeaae  mnVarlals  or 
Ita  payment  on  tha  same  Urma  as  other  sur- 


pluses. We  feel  that  no  country  which  has 
refused  to  make  an  equitable  settlement  for 
the  disposal  of  our  permanent  Installations 
under  lend-lease  Is  entitled  to  come  in  once 
again  for  aid  from  the  American  taxpayer. 

2.  The  equitable  protection  of  our  civil 
aviation  rights,  communications  and  the 
exports  of  our  most  valuable  advertising 
media,  such  as  books,  periodicals,  newspap- 
ers and  movies,  ought  to  be  Insisted  upon  as 
a  condition  for  loans. 

3  Countries  which  have  not  shown  their 
willingness  to  support  the  Bretton  Woods 
program,  supported  by  the  American  Con- 
gress and  public  as  a  means  of  Internation- 
alizing the  burden  of  large-scale  rehabilita- 
tion and  exchange  Btabillzatlon.  have  small 
claim  for  sympathetic  consideration  for 
purely  American  loans  until  they  at  least 
show  a  disposition  to  cooperate  In  getting 
Bretton  Woods  underway. 

CONCLUSJON 

Sirs,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  reiterate 
that  it  is  not  the  position  of  either  the 
chairman  or  the  members  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Postwar  Economic  Policy  of 
your  House  of  Representatives  to  strike  a 
hard  bargain,  or  to  attempt  to  play  the  role 
of  a  Shylock  in  dealing  with  our  leas  fortu- 
nate Allies  of  the  recent  deplorable  conflict 
But  I  believe  that  even  a  casual  reading  of 
the  report  of  this  committee  will  convirxre 
any  fair-minded  person  that  we  believe  In 
and  earnestly  desire  to  cooperate  In  the  re- 
habilitation of  these  devastated  countries, 
and  to  relieve  the  suffering  occiisioned  by  the 
mad  dreams  of  the  fonatlcai.  totalitarian 
Hitler  and  his  comic  puppet.  Mussolini.  But 
in  this  desire  we  must  be  realistic;  we  must 
see  to  It  that  our  efforts  are  not  again  in 
vain.  We  must  Insofar  as  possible  keep  the 
faith  with  our  own  returniiig  aoldiera  and 
with  those  of  our  sacred  dead  who  He  beneath 
the  soil  of  foreign  lands. 

The  United  States  of  America  entered  this 
war  with  but  one  objective — the  prevention 
of  the  realization  of  the  dreams  of  world 
conquest,  the  destruction  of  the  freedom  of 
humanity,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  world 

dictatorship.  While  it  is  true  that  her  cities 
escaped  the  ravages  of  t>ombardment  and  her 
civilians  the  unprovoked  death  of  the  inno- 
cent, it  la  also  a  aallent  fact  that  America 
suffered  more  than  a  million  casualties  and 
todsy  faces  a  staggering  national  war  debt 
never  heretofore  approached  in  even  a  slight 
degree  by  any  other  people.  The  United 
States  has  freely  and  boldly  made  this  Ue- 
mendcus  contribution  with  but  one  goal  In 
sight— peace  on  earth  and  good-will  toward 
men.  Aaauredly.  now  that  the  bugle  of  peace 
has  aounded,  the  American  people  should 
have  a  voice  In  the  use  to  be  made  of  addi- 
tional billions  of  financial  aaalatance  to  her 
Allies.  Certainly  we  have  u  duty  to  see  that 
such  financial  asalatancc  so  granted  ahould 
be  expended  with  the  least  poaalble  Injury 
to  our  own  economy.  In  tha  name  of  Juatlce 
and  humanity  it  la  our  duty. to  ae«  to  it  that 
our  dollars  slisll  nevsr  again  be  used  lu  breuit 
the  peace. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
,  or 

HON   H'^AKl)  H   BUM-  i  . 

or  Msaaaiu 
IN  THI  HOUBI  OP  RVltmirrATIVIt 

Monday,  November  26. 1945 

Mr.  BUFFHii.  Mr.  Bpoaker.  rack- 
eteering and  gangalcrlsm  was  a  danger- 
ous moral  Ulneu  Id  America  during  Uio 


prohibition  days.  However,  that  evil 
situation  will  look  like  a  game  of  post 
office  at  a  Christian  Endeavor  social 
alongside  the  black-market  thievery  now 
developing,  unless  the  OPA  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  the  honesty  and  the 
courage  to  face  our  economic  problems 
realistically. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  oatlmcs  this  problem  with 
simplicity  and  frankness: 
biju:k  maxxxts 

A  study  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion has  revealed  that  for  many  goods  and 
services  black -market  tranaactiona  have  be- 
coooe  UMwe  frequent  and  of  gresiter  signifi- 
cance since  VJ-day.  The  goods  and  services 
for  which  Illegal  prices  are  still  being  charged 
Include  coal,  furniture,  housewarec.  clothing, 
building  iruiterlals.  used  cars,  apartjnents. 
and  repairs  and  other  services.  For  food  It 
was  reported  that  there  were  more  than  twice 
as  many  criminal  prosecutioiu  in  the  3 
months  since  VJ-day  as  in  any  previous  8- 
month  period. 

The  black  market  arises  becaise  the  de- 
mand for  goods  and  services  at  the  fixed 
prices  Is  subatantlally  In  exccas  of  the  supply 
available.  Normally  this  disequilibrium  be- 
tween Eupply  and  diMnand  would  be  adjusted 
through  rising  prices.  With  prices  fixed, 
however,  the  adjustment  takes  place  through 
a  deterioration  In  the  quality  of  the  goods 
sold  and  supplementary  payments.  When 
there  Is  a  serious  unbalance  between  supply 
and  demand  we  have  a  choice  of  paying 
higher  prices  over  the  counter  or  paying  them 
under  the  counter.  Today  the  payments  are 
being  made  under  the  counter.  While  th;8 
procedure  may  slow  up  the  advance  in  some 
cases.  It  tends  to  Increase  the  sire  cf  the  price 
rise  in  others  because  there  must  be  Included 
In  the  illegal  price  a  sum  adequate  to  cover 
the  penalties  and  the  risks  Incurred  by  the 
seller,  who  may  be  caught. 

We  will  continue  to  have  black  markets  as 
long  as  prices  are  fixed  below  levels  which 

would  be  warranted  In  a  free  market.  More- 
over, as  long  as  OPA  attempts  to  control  prac- 
tically all  prices  It  is  faced  with  an  impossible 
enforcement  Job.  There  is  no  reason  why 
luxury  products  should  continue  under  price 
conuol.    OPA  should   confine  Its  activities 

only  to  the  fundamental  neceaBlties.  The 
alternative  is  black-market  prices  and  a 
smaller  volume  of  supplies  ss  producem  refuse 
to  go  into  production  or  to  send  their  prod- 
ucU  to  the  market  at  what  they  consider  to 
be  low  prices. 


How  "Dry"  Alt  .       Dry"  SUtei? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  1.>',^M'M  (HilJ.R 


m  TBI  HODn  or  RXpnmrrATivn 
Monday.  Nottmber  29. 1945 

Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.  Bpeaktr.  the  ao- 

eallad  "dry  '  Btatea  are  aUll  at  the  old 
game  of  buncohnb^— exacting  taxea  and 
lIccnM  few  from  pnrvryorx  of  liquor  und 
thereby  placlns  halon  over  the  hetdi  of 
bootleigrrs. 

The  Aaaoclated  Prcsa  recently  had  a 
Btory  In  the  Waahlngion  Poat.    It  con- 
tained a  compilation  from  offl'-lnl  report  .^ 
of   the   Bureau   of    Into;         i    ^     i 
United    States    Treasury    i> 
showing  the  number  of  .specia       ■• 
purcha.iinB  ipcdal-tax  stomps  la   lUe 
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State  of  Kansas  durind  th 
1944  and  1945,  as  follows; 
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In  other  words,  if  you  want  to  sell  liq- 
uor in  Kan.siw,  bU  you  need  do  Is  to  gel  n 
Pederul  license.  Kunsaa  State  laws  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  A  Federal 
license  Is  thr  open  MMune  to  a  lucrative 
liquor  business. 

I  Uisert  hereby  an  Interesting  state- 
ment appearing  In  Colliers  of  November 
24  entitled  "The  Sip  In  Mississippi,"  by 
an  ouLstanding  writer,  CarlLsle  Bar- 
geron, 

THE  sir  rN  MtasissiP'>i 
(By  Carlisle  Bargeron) 

Hie  muttering  around  the  State  capltnl  in 
^Mkson  Is  growing  louder  every  day.  Many 
of  the  citizens  aire  Kniwllng  that  MlsaioSippi  s 
black-market  law  makes  the  State  look  a 
little  silly.  The  Ihw,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  old,  ostensibly  collects  taxes  on  com- 
modities the  sale  of  which  Is  forbidden  by 
law.  But  no  matter  how  the  legislature  says 
it.  It  comes  up  liquor,  and  everybody  knows 
that  Mississippi  Is  dry. 

Mississippi  was  the  first  State  to  ratify 
the  eighteenth  amendment  and,  with  Okla- 
homa and  Kansas,  has  never  repealed  It. 
And  the  f>eople  in  Jackson  and  down  on  the 
Gulf  coast  are  saying  that  It  looks  ridiculous 
to  be  as  officially  dry  as  all  that  and  then  go 
out  and  collect  1550.000  In  liquor  taxrs  On 
the  other  hand,  the  realists  In  the  State  say 
that  It  Is  reason!\ble  to  have  a  prohibition 
law  on  the  one  hancf  and  a  law  to  collect 
liquor  taxes,  too.  'Get  this  straight."  they 
say.  "we  Mississlpplans  will  vote  dry  just  as 
long  as  we  can  stagger  to  the  polls." 

Gov.  Thomas  L.  Bailey.  In  a  din  of 
W  C.  T.  U.  protests,  signed  the  bill  In  April 
1944.  and  denied  that  the  law  legalized  the 
s*le  of  liquor  by  placing  a  10-percent  tax 
on  It. 

"Its  purpose  ts  to  place  a  greater  penalty  on 
law  violators,  and  not  to  encourage  them  or 
make  It  easy  for  them  "  He  Invited  the  good 
pocple  of  his  State  to  Inform  Carl  Craig,  the 
.state  tax  collector,  of  any  bootlegging  activi- 
ties within  their  ken. 

Cralgs  collectors  are  everywhere,  disguised 
as  thirsty  men  who  would  like  to  know  where 
a  man  can  have  the  sand  washed  out  of  his 
threat.  They  collect  a  lot  of  taxes  that  way. 
Craig's  second  check  on  the  liquor  business 
is  to  get  reports  from  Federal  authorities  and 
jobbers  and  distUlers.  which  show  sales  of 
liquor  to  Misslssippians.  This  information 
tells  Craig  how  much,  where  to.  the  nam.e  of 
the  purchaser,  and  the  license  number  of  the 
truck  used  to  transport  the  stuff  Into  the 
State.  Several  traveling  auditors  check  the 
St.ae  liquor  records  of  Louisiana.  Illinois.  Ar- 
kansas. Alabama.  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky. 
They  check  on  how  much  Is  headed  for  Mis- 
sissippi   and    who    bought    It. 

'  Of  course."  says  Craig,  manfully,  "some 
liquor  Is  slipping  by  the  10-perccnt  tax,  but 
we  have  them  on  the  run."  He  has  the 
names,  addresses,  and  places  of  business  of 
800  aelf-ccnfessed  bootlcsgcis  who  lay  the 
10  percent  en  the  line  and  remain  uacon- 
vlnctd  cf  violatinti  the  State  prohibition  law. 
Craig    figures    that    parched    citizens   drank 


$17,000,000  worth  of  the  stuff  in  1942  and  he 
can't  for  the  life  of  him  see  why  the  State 
•hould  not  collect  the  revenue. 

Mr.  N.  8.  Jackjson  doesn't  sliare  this  view. 
Jackson  is  lupexlntendent  of  the  Antl-Salooii 
League  and  »ie  had  been  concentrating  on  the 
evils  of  4-percent  beer,  which  Is  legal  in 
otherwise  bone-dry  Mississippi.  His  cam- 
paign was  to  concentrate  on  ore  of  the  State's 
82  counties  and  dry  It  up,  tl^en  proceed  to 
the  next  one.  Sti  far,  35  counties  have  out- 
lawed even  4-percent  beer  However,  when 
the  State  beer  Indu-trys  reprenentative  hoard 
the  roar  emitted  by  the  ar.liaaloon  group 
over  the  brick-market  law,  he  knew  thul  a 
division  had  been  created  aiui  that  Mr,  Jack- 
son would  be  far  loo  busy  <m  liquor  to  be 
able  to  concentrate  on  llbcrHtlng  the  people 
from  the  evils  of  beer. 

Mr.  Jackson  U  now  positive  that  the  black- 
nuirkpt  law  will  be  repealed  In  January, 
Howe\er.  the  Mrthodisla,  In  their  annuil 
north  MiwfiMRippi  conference,  refused  %)  p"'** 
H  rcfiolution  culling  for  repeal  of  the  black- 
market  law. 

Some  of  the  dry«  accuse  Tax  Collector 
Craig  of  wanting  to  continue  the  law  because 
hm  iifflce  Kfta  10  percent  of  nil  collections. 
On  »5.''0.000  In  1944.  this  would  mean  %&i.- 
000  The  law  also  removes  the  celling  on 
Crulg's  earnings,  which  were  16.000  per  year. 
However,  his  enemies  fall  tc  mention  that 
Craig  has  had  to  hire  I'i  agents  for  work  In 
Louisiana  alone.  The  drys  hoot  down  this 
statistic  and  say  that  Craig  now  has  the  boot- 
leggers so  tame  that  they  walk  Into  his 
cfiice  once  a  month,  books  In  hand,  and  per- 
mit Craig  to  tell  them  how  much  they  owe. 
Further,  they  charge  him  with  neglect  of 
Mississippi's  old  triple  five-hundred  law.  un- 
der which  a  convicted  bootlegger  Is  liable  to 
a  fine  of  $1,500.  which  must  be  split  equally 
among  the  municipality,  the  county,  and  the 
State. 

This,  they  say.  Is  the  more  drastic  way  of 
handling  bootlegging.  They  point  out  that 
one  bootlegger  who  wouldn't  permit  ex- 
amination or  his  books  and  wouldn't  pay  the 
10  percent  was  suddenly  charged  with  viola- 
tion of  the  triple  five-hundred  law.  and  he 
promptly  came  through  handsomely  with 
boohs  and   money. 

As  of  April  1945.  the  Internal  Revenue  Bu- 
reau lists  1.078  Mississlpplans  as  holders  of 
$25  Federal  liquor  licenses.  The  Govern- 
ment looks  with  a  jaundiced  eye  on  Mis- 
sissippi's official  bias  against  spirits.  In  fact, 
early  in  1945.  the  OPA  threatened  nine  whole- 
salers with  prosecution  for  violating  liquor 
price  ceilings.  The  State  Is  now  dotted  with 
plnc<;s  advertised  as  lounge,  cocktail  lounge, 
drinks  of  all  kinds,  and  others  which  dilute 
the  word  drinks  with  quotation  marks.  In 
most  of  them,  a  bonded  whisky  highball  costs 
60  to  65  cents.  There  Is  no  longer  any  at- 
tempt to  run  speakeasies  as  such,  even 
though  the  saloons  are  not  wide  open. 

Probably  the  bigeest  liquor  operator  in  the 
State  is  Pete  Martin,  a  squat  man  of  60.  who 
elves  Craig  the  10  percent  without  quibbling. 
He  averages  $60,000  a  year  In  taxes.  Petes 
wife  wears  a  diamond  as  big  as  a  quarter. 
Another  prosperous  liquor  man  Is  Frank 
Schenck.  He  has  a  big  air-cooled  CPcktail 
lounge  In  the  business  section  of  Bilrxi. 
Dt'.rlner  the  war  he  reeded  more  trucks  to 
fansport  bottles,  and  no  trucks  were  to  be 
had.  So  he  purchased  four  Army  ambu- 
lances at  a  surplus  property  sale.  He  was  too 
busy  to  take  the  red  cross  off  the  sides,  so 
he  ran  the  liquor  in  the  ambulances  with  the 
Insignia  still  on  them.*  The  citizens  thought 
that  this  was  p  bit  too  rich,  so  they  applied 
the  heat,  and  Prank  removed  the  red  crosses. 
Another  operator,  who  had  much  liquor  to 
transport  and  one  truck,  applied  to  the  OPA 
for  gasoline  coupons  and  new  tires  and  got 
them. 

The  drys  regard  characters  like  these  as 
"beyond  salvation."  But  this  should  alarm 
no  one  because,  ampng  the  drys.  It  has  been 
noised  about  that  the  Governor  himself  fell 


from   graol  ,ln    merely   signing    the   black- 
market  ta4  bill 

Tliere  Isia  sign  over  a  Oulfport  bar  which 
I  can't  forget: 

"The  right  to  drlnlc  Is  ourt 

And  we  will  not  lone  11 
j  r  you  and  I  are  wise 
And  do  not  abuse  it." 


The  Housing  Problem 


EXlENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  F.  EDWAPr  illMlw: 

OP   LOUI&IAMA 

IN  TH5  HOUSE  OP  RIPRISlNTATIVtt 

Mtndau.  November  26. 194S 
Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
signpost ]on  the  road  to  permanent  regi- 
mentation of  American  lives  has  been 
erected  ly  the  proposal  to  set  up  a  so- 
called  hduslng  czar. 

It  waj  my  Impression  that  we  were 
Rolng  to  iRct  rid  of  controls.  Government 
regimentation,  and  centralization  of 
governmient  as  quickly  as  possible. 
There  had  been  reports  for  a  long  time 
that  cfTorts  under  some  guise  or  other 
would  be  made  to  continue  controls  after 
the  desUable  death  of  the  OPA  on  June 
30.  1946J 

I  think  it  about  time  that  those  of  us 
who  believe  in  free  enterprise,  private 
initiative,  and  the  American  way  of  life, 
alert  ouiselves  to  a  constant  vigil  against 
any  encroachment  which  tends  to  curb 
the  right  of  every  American  to  conduct 
his  own  >way. 

I  do  inot  challenge  the  sincerity  of 
those  v9tho  disagree  with  my  point  of 
view,  no^  do  I  impugn  their  motives,  but 
I  vigorously  voice  objection  to  any  pro- 
posal vhich  is  going  to  regiment  this 
Nation. 

Even  the  word  •'czar"  Is  repulsive  to 
the  bettler  American  instincts.  It  was 
my  appijeciation  that  we  had  fought  this 
war  to  destroy  czars,  fuehrers,  dictators, 
and  so  bn  ad  infinitiun.  This  plan  for 
a  housing  czar  is  merely  an  expression 
of  the  real  thoughts  and  purposes  of 
Chester  i  Bowles  to  perpetuate  himself 
and  his  edministration  in  power  over  the 
lives  of  Americans. 

Why  jdo  we  need  further  dictatorship 
and  regimentation  when  the  builders  of 
Americii,  the  men  who  actually  build  the 
homes,  stand  ready  and  willing  to  do  a 
job  witaout  first  helling  some  .autocratic, 
bureaudratic  would-be  czar.  These 
builderi  through  such  organizations  as 
the  National  Association  of  Homebuild- 
ers,  have  fought  and  are  fighting  a 
valiant  I  faght  to  preserve  the  American 
way  of  ilife. 

The  h^en  who  compose  the  National 
Association  of  Homebuilders  are  not 
dreamers  or  theorists.  They  are  practi- 
cal, realistic  men  who  have  come  up  the 
hard  wfey.  the  American  way.  and  have 
made  success  of  themselves  and  supplied 
homes  to  Americans  without  benefit  of 
regimeiitation  and  the  blessing  of  any 
czar.     I 

Thest  people  have  steadfastly  said  they 
could  dp  the  job  if  only  the  Government 
would  let  them  alone  and  let  them  per- 
form ii   the  only  way  they  know  how  to 
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perform— the    American    way    of    free 

initiative  and  free  cnterprse. 

While  the  announced  purpose  of  such 
legislation  may  be  laudible.  tl)e  results 
would  be  disastrous. 

The  time  has  come.  I  believe,  for  a 
clear-cut  statement  answering  various 
charges,  propo.sals,  and  co.interproposnls 
in  connection  with  tlie  (ffort  to  ham- 
string the  American  buslue.siiman. 

No  one  will  deny  that  there  exists 
a  housing  shortage  whl<h  began  with 
the  migration  of  some  millions  of  war 
workers  in  1941,    Nearly  2  000,000  dwd- 

linp,  units  have  been  made  availab 

then  by  private  bulldora  and  Govt 

construction  In  congrfiled  wai-  areas,  pait 
of  which  Is  becoming  vacant  as  war 
p)ant.N  have  closfd  and  workers  nlnrn 
to  their  former  home«.  Many  veteran."* 
now  bHng  dl.irharired  from  the  armed 
forcw  would  like  and  should  certainly 
have  a  new  home  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Until  such  time  as  building 
matei'lals  are  available  and  the  new 
homes  can  t>e  '  •  d  it  will  be  neces- 

sary for  them  '  -  v.iih  their  familio."^. 

Others  whose  earnings  hive  been  high 
during  the  war  period  wduld  naturally 
like  to  purchase  a  new  home,  but  It  will 
be  necessary  for  them  to  continue  for  a 
time  in  their  present  homes. 

Never  before  laave  we  had  such  an  im- 
mense demand  for  new  housinu:  just  as 
we  have  never  had  a  simiU.r  demand  for 
new  automobiles,  radios,  washing  ma- 
chines, and  all  consumer  c'urable  goods. 
It  is  this  demand  which  comprises  our 
primary  hope  for  a  continued  new  hous- 
ing market  in  the  first  postwar  decade. 
Its  exi.stence  is  certainly  nDthing  to  be- 
come hysterical  about. 

The  National  Houang  Administrator. 
John  B.  Blandford.  Jr..  ha.;  .<*rved  as  a 
housing  czar  since  Apri;  1942.  The 
establishment  of  a  competing  czar  would 
create  considerable  confusion  if  not 
actual  revolution.  Certainly  the  build- 
ing industry  is  seeking  to  be  freed  of  all 
bureaucratic  domination. 

War  Mobilizer  John  Snyder  with 
almost  unlimited  author; ty  over  .  all 
agencies  of  government  coicerned  with 
the  production  of  materiaU'  has  that  re- 
sponsibility. During  the  list  5  months 
great  progress  lias  been  m£de  under  the 
direction  of  a  ConstructJor  Coordinator 
and  encouraging  reports  a  5  to  the  pro- 
duction of  these  materials  are  being  re- 
ceived daily.  Recent  price  increases  by 
OPA  to  brick  manufacturers,  producers 
of  gypsum  products,  lumber,  soil  pipe, 
and  so  forth,  are  giving  these  industries 
the  necessary  incentive.  Nothing  would 
be  accomplished  by  duphcalion  of  this 
effort  on  a  lower  level  thaE  the  OfiBce  of 
War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion. 

It  would  be  r>o  less  th.in  disastrous 
to  channel  the  present  inadequate  flow 
of  building  materials  into  Federal  proj- 
ects, much  of  which  would  be  k>arrack- 
type  shelter.  The  draining  off  of  con- 
struction labor  and  mechanics  and 
building  materials  would  completely  de- 
stroy the  private-building  industry  now 
struggling  to  rebuild  its  organiiaUon 
after  nearly  4  years  of  inactivity — ex- 
cepting for  the  small  percentage  of  home 
builders  who  built  war  hoii'^ing.  Some 
proponents  of  pubhc  or  socialized  hous- 
ing would,  of  course,  welcome  this  as  a 
means    of    advancing    their    plans    and 


proving  the  InRdwjuarles  of  prlvate-en- 

Icip'  ise  opcrntion.v. 

After  many  w<«ks  of  careful  study  the 
Government  agenc»«  concerned  deter- 
mined that  the  only  method  of  ree.s- 
tabll.ililng  private  re.sldentlal  construc- 
tion wa.^  to  remove  all  controls  insti- 
tuted during  the  war  period.  Although 
it  was  realized  there  would  b'  iso- 

lated abusea.  It  was  agreed  u  i.  ..  l  in- 
dustry should  have  an  opportunity  to 
resume  riorr  '  rratlon  on  the  premise 
that  the  bi  cr  to  inflation  in  hous- 

ing is  the  mnximiim  productlrn  of  new 

hou5lns.  Home  builders  in  every  city  in 
thi'  country.  recoKnlrlng  the  inherent 
dangers  have  established  commlttee.s  to 
police  the  pricing  of  new  house*  In  their 
cummunitles.  The  public  is  being  urged 
not  to  buy  at  inflated  ieveta  and  to  re- 
port individual  cases  where  unfair  iMieci 
are  being  asked.  Normal  competition 
will  soon  operate  to  remedy  thl"  condi- 
tion. The  Krral  majority  of  builders  op- 
erate over  a  period  of  years  in  the  same 
neighborhood  and  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  good  will  of  Uie  buying  public  by 
overpricing.  Theoretically  de.simbie, 
pricing  controls  simply  will  not  work  in 
housing  under  current  conditions  where 
costs  are  In  a  constant  state  of  flux  and 


marks  in  the  Ricord,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Saginaw.   Mitn  .   Notrmbrr   it.   194S. 
Hon    Hamt  S   TitJMAN, 
The  Wmtt  Howe. 

Wmthtn^on.   D    C. 

Dbab  Ma  PaaMMOrr;  U  api>«-KrB  that  small 
bualBMs  la  not  ri^waalBcl  m  Uie  l«bi>r- 
maaagentnt  oontereaoe  bow  taniug  pUic«  m 
Washington,  and  yet  small  bUklnenB  In  the 
negregate  employs  more  people  tAau  all  at 
the  Riant  mrpoiatlona  combned. 

Smsit  buatnww  ta  also  much  mt>re  repre- 
sentative at  the  great  majoiity  of  our  popu. 
lation  wboee  ttwei  are  do(  inflM«nced  by 
no  called  prwore  grmi(M  and  eoiatquently 
Hverac*  murh  b^ow  the  tocoaM*  thut  or- 
uaiuaMi  labor  already  anioya.  The  great 
tuajui'lty  o(  our  pvuple  arc  Uie  lavolunuuy 

vlcvimn  of  strife  between  i ^-ment  niid 

labor.       Therefore.     I     trt-  \      xubmll 

that  nnnn  >  "•"  reiire- 

■•ntad     at  i>t     ton- 

fwrnee  , 

A»  a  meMher  of  Mattonal  BmaM  matnew 
Men's  AsNL'CUitton,  and  as  an  maividual,  I 
aUo  wish  to  tiuiotwm  Xt\m  rvviMumeuUaiKuis 
of  Judge  TUtauy,  cuunsrl.  and  DeWitl 
Emery,  president,  r^ently  submitted  to  you 
that  manufacturers,  wholesnirrt.  retsUem. 
and  rtenlers  be  free  to  fix  their  own  prtr*«. 
provided  the  ma.Mmum  lnrre«.»e  In  price  is 
itot  more  than  15  percent  above  Oetu'^cr 
1941. 


and  intelligent  enough  to  coutinut  the  wide- 
ly established  principle  of  building  for  the 
future.  They  vie  with  each  other  to  make 
the  best  poes.ble  article  for  the  lowest  price. 
They  expect  to  be  In  bueines»  for  s  long 
time,  and  common  sense  is  their  motive  for 
treating  the  public  fairly. 

Reconversion  should  not  be  handicapped 
nor  inflation  augmented  by  penalizing  holi- 
est business  with  an  endless  amount  ul  war- 
tirr^e  linutatjons  In  order  to  corjtrol  a  few 
chiselers  or  black-market  operators.  These, 
like  gold-brick  traders,  we  alwayt  have  had 
with  us  in  one  way  or  another,  and  there 
should  be  more  simple  methods  ct  curbirg 
their  activities  , 

Sincerely  yours,  I 

J.  B-jPrrcHZB. 


,  o«   i,      e«  i.  Competition  Is  so  very  keen  and  the  frest 

have   moved   up   from   30   to   50   percent___.,najority  of  our  business  enterpr^es  honest 
since  1940. 

Granting  that  the  demand  far  ex- 
ceeds the  supH>ly;  that  patience  in  wait- 
ing for  new  housing  and  good  judgment 
in  busring  must  be  urged  upon  the  pub- 
lic; that  price  controls  of  new  construc- 
tion would  retard  such  construction: 
that  until  there  is  an  adequate  flow  of 
building  materials  in  the  spring,  mate- 
rials and  manpower  should  not  be 
drained  ofi  into  public  construction; 
granting  all  this,  it  is  clear  that  the 
remedy  does  not  lie  in  the  estabiishment 
of  additional  czars  or  agencies.  The 
home-building  indtistry  like  allother  in- 
dustries in  this  country  must  go  through 
a  difficult  period  of  conversion  during 
the  next  6  to  12  months.  The  fewer  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  it  the  more  rap- 
idly it  can  supply  r»ew  housing  in  volume. 
In  this  way  the  veteran  will  be  housed, 
the  industry  rebuilt  and  the  threat  of 
inflation  eliminated,  and  the  American 
way  of  life  preserved  without  assistance 
from  czar,  fuehrer,  or  dictator. 

Let  us  have  free  American  enterprise 
for  free  Americans  if  we  really  mean 
what  we  preach.  If  we  do  not  mean  it 
then  let  those  thi  t  advocate  such  pro- 
posals come  out  frankly  and  admit  that 
what  they  want  is  a  completely  regi- 
mented and  centrahzed  goverrunent 
^vhere  even  the  right  to  live  will  be  ra- 
tioned and  controlled  by  some  super 
authority  instead  of  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves. 


Fire  and  Police  Departments  of  tbe  City 
of  New  York 


REMARKS 


( 


Labor-Management  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

hi  .\    hi!  i   0,   'MML»M,rr 

or  srrcHTGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Norember  26,  194i 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


HON.  DONALD  L. 

or  NEW   YOKK 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Noicmber  26.  i945 

Mr.  OTOOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  the  Sec^etriry  of  the 
Navy  asking  for  the  release  of  all  police- 
men of  the  city  of  New  York  who  are 
now  in  the  armed  services.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  city  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
greatest  crime  wave  that  it  has  ever  had 
to  face. 

New  York  City,  despite  it?  siz°  and 
tremendous  cross  cun-ents  is  one  of  the 
most  peaceful  communities  in  the  world. 
We  are  now  facing  a  backwa.=h  from  the 
hysteria  which  existed  during  the  war. 
Ordinary  restraints  have  broken  doun 
and  our  splendid  police  department,  d'ie 
to  its  great  manpower  shortage,  is  fac'?d 
with  a  herculean  task. 


AVVV.SUlx  Tm    iHi:  (mv,;reSSIONAL  RECORD 


At  the  time  the  original  conscription 
bill  was  before  the  Hou.'-e  I  went  to  Police 
C  ntlne.  Pire  Commis- 

.s :.: ;.  ..nd  Mayor  LaGuardia 

and  discussed  with  them  the  likelihood 
of  the  »  mergency  such 

as  now  t  d  that  I  offer 

an  amendment  to  the  Selective  Service 
Act  exemptinK  policemen  and  firemen 
from  the  large  cities  from  the  provisions 
of  that  act.  The  police  and  fire  com- 
missioners agreed  with  me.  but  the 
mayor  &ald  that  that  might  be  true  in 
t  ■;  ,     '  '      ■         who  were  technically 

t;  :.d  not  believe  It  to  be 

so  in  the  ca>e  of  the  police.  He  further 
advised  me  not  to  do  anythinK.  that  he 
would  take  care  of  the  matter  in  Wash- 
InKlon. 

Sometime  later,  noticing  that  Mr.  La- 
Ouardla  had  not  done  anything  on  the 
^"~^wtVuati»in.  and  that  our  fire  and  p>olice 
departments  were  sadly  depleted.  I  in- 
troduced Into  the  House  a  resolution 
railing  for  the  exemption  of  all  police- 
men and  foremen  from  cities  containing 
more  than  250  000  population.  Due  to 
lack  of  support.  I  was  not  successful  with 
the  mea-^ure. 

I  believe  that  the  manpower  shortage 
in  the  New  York  Police  Department  may 
also  be  charged  to  the  actions  of  the 
present  city  administration  In  reducing 
the  salaries  of  probationary  policemen 
f.-om  $2,000  to  $1,200  a  year.  This  was 
done  despite  the  fact  that  the  country 
was  facing  the  highest  cost-of-living 
scale  in  its  history.  From  this  measly 
SI. 200  was  deducted  the  withholding  tax, 
several  hundred  dollars  for  equipment,  a 
con.siderable  item  for  the  pension  and 
matron's  fees  in  the  stationhouse.  After 
these  deductions,  a  probationary  police- 
man would  receive  a  sum  far  less  than 
~^^that  paid  to  a  messenger  boy.  As  a  re- 
sult, during  the  late  conflict  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  men  to  accept  these 
extremely  e.s.sential  positions. 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  will  answer  my  request  in  the  af- 
firmative and  relieve  the  crime  situation 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 


F  uii   Employment 
EXTENSIOiN  Oh    HrMAF^KS 

HON  L4RLC.  MICHENER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday.  November  26.  1945 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
Is  being  written  and  said  about  the  so- 
called  full  employment  bill.  My  atten- 
tion has  just  been  called  to  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Concord  News,  one  of 
the  oldest  weekly  newspapers  published 
In  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  average  small-town 
newspaper  is  pretty  close  to  the  thinking 
of  the  people  in  the  community  and  the 
publishers  of  thc.<e  papers  usually  have 
a  pungent,  ccmmon-sense  way  of  telling 
their  story.  In  this  case  D.  W.  Ruiz,  the 
publisher,  spealts  a  lot  of  truth  in  under- 
standable language  and  I  commend  the 


article  to  all  Members  of  Congress.    It 
reads  as  follows: 

TOLTl    COUNTRT    ZDTTOJt     LOOKS    INTO    FUTUBE — 
FTTLL  EMPLOYMENT  ADVOCATED  rOB  EVEBTONE 

"Pull  employment  for  everyone?  Sure. 
I'm  for  It.  and  bo  Is  everyone  else  in  Michi- 
gan." replied  the  country  editor.  He  ad- 
justed the  green  visor  over  bis  eyes  and 
bmlled. 

•I'm  also  In  favor  of  having  good  govern- 
ment and  having  alt  the  churches  packed 
every  Sunday  morning  and  abolishing  war 
and  the  atomic  bomb.  Jobs  for  all?  Of 
course.  I'm  for  It  " 

We  had  dropped  into  the  newspaper  (  fllce 
for  one  of  our  occasional  chats.  The  countiy 
editor  had  a  habtt  of  keeping  his  finger  on 
the  public  pulse  In  his  home  town,  As  the 
saying  goes,  he  "got  around"  quite  a  bit  and 
he  dtci  a  lot  of  listening. 

"Now  I've  been  reading  up  about  this  so- 
called  full  employment  bill,"  the  editor  con- 
tinued, pohitmg  to  a  stack  of  Congbessional 
Records  and  Government  reports.  "Senator 
V'andcnbergs  first  bill  In  the  Senate  back 
In  May  1928.  was  a  plan  for  a  'prosperity 
reserve,'  to  use  the  Senator's  own  words. 
The  Government  was  to  plan  for  useful  pub- 
lic works  In  advance  of  a  possible  depression. 
When  a  depression  threatened,  this  reserve 
was  to  cushion  the  shock  by  providing  Jobs. 

"In  Michigan  the  State  Legislature  created 
a  prosperity  reserve  during  the  recent  World 
War  boom.  It  Impounded  millions  of  surplus 
State  revenue  into  a  postwar  fund  for  needed 
public  Improvements  and  also  for  aid  of 
Michigan's  returning  veterans. 

"Now  take  my  own  home  town  here.  We 
paid  oCr  some  of  our  bonded  indebtedness. 
Just  like  many  a  farmer  reduced  his  mort- 
gage. We  planned  public  improvements  to 
provide  Jobs. 

"Lets  see  what  the  bill  at  Washington 
calls  for.  One  provision  is  to  stimulate,  en- 
courage, and  assist  SLate  and  local  govern- 
ments, through  the  exercise  of  their  respec- 
tive functions,  to  make  their  own  effective 
contribution  to  assuring  full  employment — 
to  use  the  official  language.  Michigan  has 
already  done  that.  Sa  has  my  own  home 
town. 

"The  Federal  bill  goe*  on  to  say  that  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  foster  free  competitive  private  en- 
terprise and  the  Investment  of  private  capi- 
tal and  furthermore  that  all  Americans  able 
to  work  and  seeking  to  work  are  entitled  to 
an  opportunity  for  useful,  remunerative,  reg- 
ular, and  full-time  employment. 

"Now  that's  a  mighty  constructive  idea. 
Jobs  for  all.    We're  for  It. 

"You  will  note  there  are  no  partisan  lines 
to  the  Idea,  Michigan's  own  Tom  Dewey 
went  on  record  In  a  campaign  talk  at  San 
Francisco  that  the  Government  can  ai.d 
must  create  Job  opportunities  because  there 
must  be  Jobs  for  all  in  this  country  of  ours. 
There  you  have  It.  Jobs  for  all. 

"Senator  Hatch.  Democrat  of  New  Mexico, 
proposed  an  amendment  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  It  proposed  that  the  govern- 
ment's underwriting  of  full  employment 
should  be  'consistent  with  the  needs  and 
obligations  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy'  to  quote  the  Senator's  own  words. 
Senator  Taft.  Republican  of  Ohio,  sponsored 
another  amendment,  also  adopted,  which 
would  require  the  Government  to  finance  all 
this  by  'a  program  of  taxation  designed  and 
calculated  to  prevent  any  net  Increcise  in  the 
national  debt." 

"Apparently  these  two  senators  don't  favor 
perpetual  deficit  spending  at  Washington  any 
more  than  you  or  I.  Pay  as  you  go  Is  Just  .is 
sound  for  the  Government  as  It  Is  sound  for 
your  family  ^nd  my  family.  To  do  otherwise 
Is  to  Invite  disaster. 

"What  I  am  wondering  about  Is  this: 
What  s  the  chance  of  the  Idea  working?    The 


president  would  have  to  estimate  the  number 
of  Jobs  needed,  estimate  the  number  of  Jobs 
Industry  1^  likely  to  provide,  and  finally  esti- 
mate the lamount  of  Government  spending 
needed  toi  make  up  the  difference.  Simple, 
isn't  It? 

"Well,  lifs  look  at  the  actual  record  of  the 
Federal  bidget  at  Washington  and  see  how 
suc^essfuJ  the  President  and  the  Budget 
Director  liHve  been  in  their  estimate.s  of 
Federal  eipendltures.  revenues,  and  deficits 
during  pwcetlme  fiscal  years.  You'll  recall 
that  Harold  Smith,  the  present  Budget  Direc- 
tor at  Wa^mgton,  was  formerly  State  budget 
director  ai  Lansing  and  left  Michigan  In  the 
spring  of|l9.')9 

"The  avlerage  error  In  Budget  estimates  at 
Federal  receipts  In  7  of  the  10  years.  193&-41, 
omitting  jour  war  years,  was  9  to  10 
{jercent.  JThe  average  error  in  estimates 
of  Federal  expenditures  during  these  peace- 
time years  was  23  percent.  And  remember, 
exactly  2^  percent  of  American  workers  were 
unemplo>-kl  in  1933— the  same  pwrcentHge. 

"How  about  the  Budget's  estimates  of  the 
annual  njet  deficit?  Well,  hold  on  tight. 
The  Budget's  error  averaged  just  150  percent 
In  these  neacetime  years 

■  Now.  11  the  above  is  true  and  here  are  the 
official  flgtires.  what  I'd  like  to  know  Is  this: 

"If  the  president  and  the  Budget  Director 
cannot  estimate  accurately  what  Congress 
Is  going  ti)  spend,  even  though  the  President 
has  a  vetp  power  to  control  spending,  how 
can  the  i  Government  estimate  accurately 
what  48  iState  governments,  thousands  of 
local  govinments.  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
business  jfirms.  and  140.000.000  people  are 
going  to  ispend.  when  a  lot  of  them  don't 
know  themselves?" 

The  co^untry  editor  paused.  Outside  of 
the  offlcei  window  the  autumn  foliage  was 
turning  th  bright  gold.  It  was  harvest  time 
In  Michl^n.     There  was  work  to  l>e  done. 

"That  just  reminds  me."  he  said.  "My 
wife  hop«5  to  finish  her  canning  this  after- 
noon. Wfe  like  good  things  to  eat.  We  had 
our  own  garden.  One  way  to  make  sure 
you're  ndt  going  to  be  hungry  is  to  grow 
food,  can  food,  and  cook  or  bake  food  your- 
self. Mai'be  there's  still  something  to  the 
old  sayinf.  God  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves."    ]  wonder." 

And  so  do  we. 


Starvation  in  Central  Europe 


REMARKS 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  TH<  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Atonday.  November  26.  1945 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  "If  a 
hard  pe^ce  requires  the  elimination  of 
eight  to  ten  million  Germans,  it  would 
be  muchimore  humane  to  eliminate  them 
at  once."  is  the  declaration  of  the  House 
Postwar  Committee. 

The  "treasury  Department  last  week 
advised  me  that  no  communication  is 
permitted  from  America  to  natives  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  so  that  Americans 
with  relatives  in  these  countries  today 
must  staind  by  helplessly  while  their  own 
kinfolk  die  of  cold,  starvation,  or  disease. 

Also,  (he  State  Department  informed 
me  thati  no  American  churches  or  pri- 
vate ch4rities  are  allowed  to  send  relief 
into  Geitmany  or  Austria. 

If  th^B  foregoing  policies  are  not 
changed!  immediately,  the  victims  of  the 
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ruthless  barbarism  of  the  Nazis  may  yet 
be  outnumbered  by  a  mass  extermina- 
tion in  which  many  American  people 
shall  be  unwilling  partners. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  protest  a  Government 
policy  which  forces  70,000,000  Christians 
in  America  to  stand  by  helplessly  while 
eight  or  ten  million  old  men,  women,  and 
children  of  their  faith  die  needlessly  in 
central  Europe. 

If  anyone  can  square  the  foregoing 
situation  with  the  pledge  made  In  1943 
by  President  Roosefelt.  I  believe  the 
people  should  have  that  explanation. 
The  pledge  follows: 

E^:ccpt  for  the  re^^ponslble  Fascist  leadrra, 
tlie  people  of  the  Axis  need  not  fear  uncon- 
ditional surrender  to  the  United  Nations.  1 
have  said  that  we  shall  bring  food  (or  the 
starving  and  medicine  for  the  sick  in  the 
aieas  liberated  by  the  United  Nations.  We 
htwe  dore  so.  under  lend-lease,  In  north 
Africa.  We  are  doing  so  In  Sicily.  We  shall 
continue  to  do  so  in  other  areas,  as  they  are 
liberated,  to  prevent  economic  break-down 
end  to  aid  the  llljerated  peoples  to  produce 
and  to  help  themselves.  We  shall  provide 
these  necessary  civilian  supplies  In  support 
of  our  military  operations  and  as  a  matter 
of  simply  humanity.  The  people  of  Axis- 
controlled  areas  may  l>e  assured  that  when 
they  apree  to  unconditional  surrender  they 
will  not  be  trading  Axis  despotism  for  ruin 
under  the  United  Nations. 

Moreover,  no  such  obvious  policy  of 
vengeance  has  been  followed  in  the  case 
of  Italy.  So  I  ask  this  question.  What  is 
behind  the  administration's  cold-blooded 
refusal  to  allnu  •» '  pf  -n  central  Europe? 


Full  Employment  and  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMI!  Y  T^TT  DOUGLAS 

Of  i:.Li.Nois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  26.  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  statement  entitled 
"Pull  Employment  and  World  Peace": 

When  we  fired  at  Hiroshima  the  blast  that 
was  heard  around  the  world,  it  became  clear 
beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt  that  the 
only  hope  for  world  peace — indeed  the  only 
hope  for  survival — lies  in  genuine  Interna- 
tional cooperation. 

And  more  and  more  men  everywhere  are 
beginning  to  recognize  that  this  necessarUy 
implies  genuine  economic  cooperation 
throughout  the  world.  Which  means,  how- 
ever, that  we  in  America  must  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  responsibility,  simply  because  we  are 
the   world's  leading  industrial  nation. 

I  want  to  try  to  outline  for  you  in  about 
2  minutes  Just  why  It  is  that  the  burden  falls 
eo  largely   upon   us. 

The  first  prerequisite  of  international  co- 
operation Is  expansion  of  world  trade.  l>e- 
cp.use  this  leads  to  international  specializa- 
tion, growing  productivity,  and  rising  living 
standards  throughout  the  world,  and  rising 
living  standards  are  the  answer  to  those  eco- 
nomic ills  which  cause  nations  to  wage  war. 

Expansion  of  world  trade  requires  an  In- 
crease m  imports  and  exports — both  of  them, 
mind  you.  since  an  increase  in  either  cue 
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alone  Inevitably  leads  to  the  kind  of  Inter- 
national snarls  which  severely  restrict  the 
volume  of  world   trade 

Now.  the  chief  jx)int  I  want  to  make  is  that 
there  can  t>e  no  significant  expansion  of  trade 
throughout  the  world  unless  we  achieve  and 
maintain  a  full  employment  level  of  activity 
right  here  at  home  in  the  United  States. 

For  one  thing,  such  a  level  of  activity 
would  mean  a  laige  increase  in  the  demand 
for  both  imports  and  exports  Full  employ- 
ment Increases  Imports  because  the  size  of 
our  national  income  is  so  great  relative  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  When  our  national 
income  goes  up  our  imports  increase  by  a 
few  billion  dollars,  and  these  few  billions 
can  make  the  difference  between  prosperity 
and  depression  in  many  of  the  nations  with 
whiqh  we  trade 

And  full  employment  Increases  exports  be- 
cause other  nations  can  buy  from  us  only 
when  they  have  a  way  of  paying  us,  and  their 
means  of  payment  depends  upon  how  much 
we  buy  from  them.  We  can  always  count  on 
a  huge  demand  for  America's  goods  and 
capital  if  that  demand  can  be  made  effective, 
which  means  If  other  nations  hav»  the  neces- 
sary dollar  exchange.  If  any  of  you  want  to 
be  convinced  of  this  point.  I  recommend  that 
you  take  a  look  at  a  chart  of  bow  industrial 
production,  imports,  and  exports  rise  and 
fall  together. 

In  the  second  place,  full  employment  in 
the  United  States  would  not  only  create  a 
greater  demand  for  exports  and  imports 
throughout  the  world,  but  It  would  auto- 
matically reduce  the  barriers  to  such  two- 
way  exchange.  Both  export  and  Import  bar- 
riers grow  out  of  the  fear  of  depression,  and 
they  will  vanish  along  with  that  fear. 

Import  barriers,  or  tariffs  for  instance,  re- 
flect a  fear  of  foreign  competition,  which  in 
turn  reflectr  inadequate  markets  at  home. 
The  only  reason  we  ever  want  to  protect  our 
home  Industries  and  steal  markets  abroad  is 
because  we  think  there  is  not  enough  con- 
suming power  on  this  side  of  the  water  So 
what  we  try  to  do  Is  export  oxir  unemploy- 
ment by  shutting  out  imports. 

Of  course,  we  are  only  fooling  ourselves. 
and  we  never  actually  succeed.  Protection 
of  this  kind  is  always  Illusory,  because  the 
balance  of  paymente  sooner  or  later  collapses 
under  this  one-way  kind  of  exchange.  Mean- 
while other  nations  in  sell-defense  retaliate 
With  restrictive  measures  of  their  own.  and 
we  lose  our  markets  abroad.  And  It  Is  this 
kind  of  economic  warfare  which  eveiitually 
leads  to  military  conflict. 

In  short,  if  we  have  full  employment  at 
home,  there  will  be  nc  motive  for  export  bar- 
riers. And  full  employment  will  make  It 
possible  to  reduce  tariffs  or  other  barriers, 
becatise  it  provides  alternative  opportunities 
for  displaced  resources.  Finally,  full  em- 
ployment and  increased  imports  will  create 
dollars  in  other  nations  so  that  they  can  buy 
from  us  Instead  of  shutting  out  our  goods. 

What  would  all  of  this  mean  for  world 
peace? 

In  the  first  place.  It  Would  mean  elimina- 
tion of  the  motive  for  Imperialism.  It  would 
mean  that  all  nations  would  have  access  to 
colonial  markets  and  raw  materials  through 
free  trade,  and  that  there  would  l>e  nothing 
to  l>e  gained  by  colonial  domination.  Lebens- 
raum  wotild  no  longer  serve  as  an  excuse 
for  war. 

In  the  second  place  it  would  mean  that 
other  nations  would  cease  to  fear  us.  If  we 
maintain  full  employment,  they  would  no 
longer  find  it  necessary  to  take  restrictive 
measures  to  insu'ate  then^^elves  against  de- 
pression In  the  United  States.  And  they 
would  be  more  willing  to  bind  themselves  In 
international  agreements — for  example  on 
the  International  bank,  currency  stabiliza- 
tion, and  an  International  food  organization. 
These  economic  arrangements  are  basiC  to 
political  organization  for  peace. 


In  the  third  place.  It  would  mean  that  we 
wotild  cease  tolear  other  nations  Isolation- 
ism and  distrust  stem  from  depression  at 
home,  from  fear  of  the  breakdown  of  capi- 
talism and  infiltration  of  other  Isms.  If 
we  can  make  our  own  system  work,  we  can 
freely  cooperate  with  other  nations  in  build- 
ing toward  peace. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  what  full  employment 
here_et  home  would  rrenn  for  world  peace. 


Coil  of  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  ?r.J,  Pd^tr 
Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A   PITTFNGER 

or    MlNNttiUT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKP RESENT ATIVtS 

Monday.  November  26.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  November  19,  I  addressed  the 
House  In  connection  with  the  St.  Law- 
rence project,  and  my  remarks  will  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
that  date  on  page  10810.  I  pointed  out 
the  physical  aspects  of  this  project,  be- 
cause a  great  many  people  want  to  know 
what  it  is  all  about.  So.  I  told  you  where 
it  started  and  where  it  stopped,  and  just 
what  it  meant.  My  remarks  were  factual 
and  the  chief  witness  for  the  project 
was  Gen.  Thomas  M.  Robins,  of  the  War 
Department  engineers.  I  quoted  from 
his  testimony.  Today  I  want  to  discuss 
the  proposed  cost  of  the  project,  and  I 
again  want  to  put  General  Robins  on  the 
witness  stand,  because  he  is  a  disinter- 
ested witness. 

FALSE     PROPAGANDA     OF     WATIEWAT     OPPONENTS 

It  is  well  known  that  the  opponents  of 
the  waterway  project  consistently  circu- 
late all  sorts  of  falsehoods  and  resort  to 
every  trick  and  subterfuge  to  mislead  the 
people  and  to  defeat  favorable  action.  I 
quote  exactly  from  a  propaganda  sheet 
Lssued  by  an  outfit  which  has  unlimited 
resources  to  fight  the  project.  This  out- 
fit in  discussing  the  seaway  says: 

Conservative  estimates  indicate  that  It  will 
cause  the  expenditure  of  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  diverted  from 
other  needed  things  to  a  project  which  is  un- 
necessary and  at  present  economically 
unsound. 

Now  this  Is  a  fine  bit  of  skillful  and 
resourceful  propaganda.  It  is  just  as 
false  as  hell  itself,  but  there  are  no  stand- 
ards of  Integrity  employed  by  profes- 
sional lobbyists  who  feel  that  the  end  jus- 
tifies the  means  and  that  everything  is 
fair  in  love,  war,  politics,  and  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  seaway  project.  Now  listen 
to  what  a  disinterested  and  impartial 
and  high  type  of  American  citizen  has  to 
say  about  this. 

GENERAL    ROBINS    TESTIFIES    A6    TO   COST 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  on 
November  19,  General  Robins,  of  the  War 
Department  engineers,  testified  before 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  ol 
the  Hottse,  June  19,  1941,  and  I  quoted 
part   of    his   testimony.     I   now    quote 
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tttcUy  what  he  has  to  say  on  this  sub> 
}«el  of  COhUs  ; 

auAT  Lakib-St  Lawikncx  Basin 
(Thuradny.  JUM  19.  IMl  > 

.Boms  or  RvamirrAnvni. 

OOMMITTU  ON  RIVSM  AND  HaRBORM 

^f/MK\n9^on.  D    C 
TlweoinintttMimt  at  10*  m.  Hon  Jomhh 

J    itAMSTTSLa  (chainoRn).  prMldlnft. 
The  C»iAi«MAN    OfTUlpmen.  we  hHve  Oen- 

tr«l   Robins   bvfof*  us  this   morning.     Ycu 

msy  proceed.  General. 

BTAiniorr  or  saxo.  on*,  tmomas  m.  aoBOis, 

COSTS  or  MMvama*.  uNrnto  statks  army 

OcncnU  RonNS  Mr.  Chiilrman.  and  gen- 
tlemen : 

The  plsns  for  the  Great  Lskes-St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  projects  are  now  com- 
plete, havtnj?  been  worked  out  In  detail  and 
agrted  upon  wholeheartedly  by  duly  ar- 
cretfltcd  representatives  of  both  the  countries 
concerned 

There  U  no  longer  any  argument  as  to  what 
should  be  done  and  It  Js  possible  to  make 
reliable  estimates  of  costs  of  the  undertaking. 

This  cost  t8  not  unreasonable  or  exces- 
sive and  under  the  pending  SRreement  will 
be  divided  as  equlubly  as  possible  between 
the  United  Suites  and  Canada.  The  State 
ot  New  York  offers  to  take  over  and  operate 
the  power  faciliue^  that  will  be  buUt  on  the 
in  side  of  the  border  and  to  relm- 
iie, United  States  for  the  cost  of  these 
power  facllltle.s 

It  is  safe  to  sssume  that  the  net  outlay 
to  the  United  States  Government,  that  is  the 
first  cost  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way, will  not  exceed  MCO.000.000.  a  sum  that 
this  country  can  well  afford  to  Invest  to  such 
a  worthy  project. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  thoughtful  peo- 
ple how  thankful  we  would  be  today  If  the 


Orvat  L«kM-St.  Lawrenre  setway  and  power 
proJtTt  wcr«  completed  and  nvailable  for  ua« 
In  the  pre.-ient  cmenrenc>-.  No  one  knows 
how  long  ttot  Mnervency  will  last  or  how  soon 
It  will  mcur  Rfatn.  I  am  convinced  that  tm> 
mediate  authoricatlou  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
protect  is  esKentlaJ  to  Rll-out  defense  effort 
nnd  that  It  is  advisable  to  proceed  with  con- 
■tructicn  at  as  fast  ■  rate  as  may  be  can« 
Bistent  with  other  pressing  needs  of  national 
defense.     •     •     • 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  as  now  esti- 
mated, with  the  best  figures  available — and 
I  may  say  we  have  reestlmated  the  cost  of 
all  these  works  In  the  light  of  the  investi- 
gations, borings,  and  surveys  and  studies  that 
have  been  going  on  for  the  past  year. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project  now  flgures 
•579.262.000.  of  which  $277,090,000  is  charge- 
able to  Canada  under  the  agreement,  and 
$802,162,000  Is  chargeable  to  the  United 
States. 

Canada  has  spent  to  date  $132.672,C0O  on 
the  project;  the  United  Stales  has  spent  to 
date.  $17,105,485.  The  total  spent  to  dale 
by  both  countries  is  $149.7';7,4a6.  leaving 
the  cost  to  complete  for  the  entire  project, 
$429,474,515.  of  which  $144,418,000  is  to  be 
expended  by  Canada;  $285,036^15  by  the 
United  States. 

New  York  Slate  offers  to  pay,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  before  the  committee, 
$93,300,000  Subtracting  that  from  the 
$286,000,000  that  the  United  States  still  has 
to  spend  makes  a  net  coet  to  the  United 
States,  based  on  these  estimates,  of  $200,- 
000.000.  as  I  stated  before. 

I  have  copies  of  this  estimate  that  I  will 
be  glad  to  pass  around  to  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

(The  estimate  passed  around  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conunittee  is  as  follows:) 
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FACTS    DISPROVI   CLAIMS    OF    WATERWAT^ 
OPPONtNTS 

So,  Uiere  you  are.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
flKurcs  furnished  by  a  representative  of 
the  United  Stales  Government,  namely. 
General  Robins,  of  the  War  Department 
engineers.  He  says  the  net  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
.:.  .  ,  >r  project  -  .  be  $200.- 
Lruu.iji,^  A  .lU  going  tu  _i .....' hun.  or 
are  ym;  o  beheve  Uiese  apostles  of 

falsehood  uJio  know  they  are  not  telling 
the  truth  when  they  broadca.^t  to  the 
American  taxpayers  that  thi.s  project  will 
I  <v>*  1 1;.-  An.'  ■  ii  (•  1  '1  I 'p!..  r\  i-\]u  •■  !"'  ,;i  i- 
iU  tr. .  !  =■  ■  !  ,iM  «:  0.  0  PDt^  OOii  '  li;  '^  .i;  0 
you  ROi!'.    '"    i:'    A'-i        '    qn.  -llOn? 

lnr'(!.p;a!  :\  i!-.!,^'  ',:.,>'  th.Uth^'oX- 
T"  "'!  '      •  !■-      1";  I',-,'     S:  uN--,    tn.iilc     tO 

«  '  ;  vv   !       w  ii    u  for  a  winitle  day 

u.   ;>-uU  UvK.  voo     So  iho  monry 


we  spent  in  1  day  for  destructive  purposes 
would  pay  for  one  of  the  most  construc- 
tive projects  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world  measured  in  terms  of  benefits  to 
tlie  people. 


Del 
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Seen,  !or  Cr^iton  Woods  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  RFr.') 

YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RBPRBSENTAJIVES 

Monday.  November  26. 1945 

Mr  n  ]■  FT >  nf  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  Qh  "■  Mou.H  th*t  the  large  nations 
among  our  aliles  are  not  $0  anxious  to 
approve  the  Brctton  Woods  plan  as  they 


are  to  get  k  huge  loan  or  gift  of  many 
billions  of]  dollars  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. Tpey  5eem  to  b«'  sen.sUlve  about 
it.s  being  made  a  part  of  thfir  national 
debt.  It  siems  to  me  that  I  have  heard 
the  doctriie  preachfxl  thai  a  national 
debt  and  ajdef^cir  flnanclnR  program  are 
condition.s  J)recpdent  to  peace,  happiness, 
and  prosperity.  We  were  tnld  by  an  emi- 
nent econ^mi.st  alone  in  1933  that  such 
would  be  the  case  if  we  adopted  such  a 
program,  tind  this  foreign  policy  was 
adopted  by!  the  Roosevelt  administration 
and  put  into  practice.  If  it  be  true  that 
thi.s  philosophy  of  deficit  financing  and 
an  ever  ii|creasing  national  debt  is  as 
sound  a  pi^Dlic  policy  as  was  then  recom- 
mended by  our  foreign  economist.^  why 
should  not}  the  same  philosophy  be  ap- 
plied by  olir  foreign  allies  in  handling 
their  own  debt  and  deficit  problems? 
Why  turn  to  us  for  help? 

Under  Igave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
insert  an  Article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  Sunday. 
November  25.  1945: 

Delay  Is  Sksit  roa  Bkettcn  Woods  Plan — 
Approval  I  OF  Phocbam  by  43  Nations  Is 
-^ WAITED  BY  December  31  Dead  Line — Brit- 
ish Loan  [Talks  Partly  Responsible — New 
confehenp:  is  held  possibility  unless 
Action  Is' Taken  Immediately 

(4y  H    Eugene  Dickhuth) 

Unless  63J  percent  of  the  exchange  quota 
has  been  ap(proved  by  E>ecembpr  31  next,  the 
Bretton  Wotids  program  to  wiiich  the  United 
States  is  coRnmJttcd  to  the  extent  of  alwut 
se.OOO.OOO.OdO  wUl  have  to  be  taken  up  again 
with  the  43  other  goxernments  which  con- 
cluded the  origiual  agreements. 

When  th9  deadline  was  set  in  the  summer 
of  1944,  it  afeemed  sufficiently  remote  so  that 
the  majority  of  the  participants  would  have 
ample  lime  .to  pass  the  necessarj-  legislation 
or  decrees,  i  At  this  time,  there  are  only  five 
to  go  ax.d  none  of  the  nations 
nlted  States  hc^  taken  any  oSl- 

yet. 
reason  for  this  state  of  affairs 
rstood  In  financial  circles,  par- 
ODg  those  who  were  articulate 
iefs  that  Bretton  Woods  would 
nless  other  basic  conditions  were 
the  general  public  has  ouly 
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a  vague  idei  of  what  is  gomg  on. 

BiKKKKS    WERX   CRmCIZED 

When  baakera  argued  in  print  and  before 
congressioD^l  committees  that  International 
financial  mkchlncry  would  be  incapable  ot 
coming  inta  play  without  taking  care  of  the 
war-dlsrup»d  British  balance  of  pa3Tnents. 
they  were  labeled  as  "saboteurs  of  interna- 
tional   coopjeration." 

Pointed  References  were  made  In  caicial 
quarters  at'  the  time  that  Isolationist  ele- 
ments In  tfije  United  States  Senate  had  sim- 
ilarly prevented  participation  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  league  of  Nations.  But  what  Las 
happened  since? 

The  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Act  finally 
became  la^  with  the  blessings  of  most  in- 
terested factions  by  President  Truman's  sig- 
nature on  August  4  last.  Since  that  time 
there  has  l^een  a  good  deal  of  duscussions 
and  for  th#  Inst  10  weeks  almost  daily  ne- 
gotiations l|etwren  United  States  and  British 
financial  eilperts  for  some  financial  assist- 
ance to  th#  United  Kingdom. 

Treasury  otfclaU  aay  privately  they  hav» 
been  much  (disturbed  to  And  from  .Hamplingt 
of  public  (%)ininn  by  independcn  >  im 

that   an   liirrenalng   number   of    i  >   lali 

throughout  the  Nution  with  tho  advent  cf 
PMM«  are  IdatnK  thrtr  internatiunMliiit  fervor 
and  are  beginning  to  even  queniDU  the  ne- 
r«a«lty  of  fiimncin!  aid  to  BiitMii,  not  knuw< 
iiiff,  Of  couiie,  thut  without  tuch  nuppurt,  the 
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•Btm   program    of    international    economic 
and  ottivr  ciH^peratlon  may     ollapee. 

Unfortunately,  once  iht  Bretton  Wood*  en- 
abling leglalatlou  WM  pMted  by  the  CongrMs 
iltU*  offlcUl  eOort  has  been  made  to  explain 
the  relatlonahip  between  the  Brltial)  loan 
negotiations  and  the  blueprint  for  world 
tiade  and  finance,  It  la  held  hert. 

UTTU   OFPOSmoN   SUN 

The  polls  clearly  reflect  this  ntisunder- 
stnndlng  or  lack  of  understanding.  Wrsh- 
Ington  authorities  continue  to  be  exfVemely 
confident  that  the  negotiations  with  London 
will  be  successfully  concluded  in  the  near 
iuture  and  that  following  an  agreement  Brit- 
ain and  the  Dominions  will  immediately  ap- 
prove participation  in  Bretton  Woods  before 
the  December  31  dead  line. 

The  quotas  for  the  international  monetary 
fund  aggregate  f8  800 .000.0 00.  The  required 
65  percent  would  amount  to  $5,720,000,000. 
Nearly  one-half  of  this  sum  is  assured  by  the 
Unittd  States  whose  share  is  $2,750,000,000. 

If  the  contention  of  Washington  experts 
Is  correct,  provided  the  loan  discussions  are 
concluded  and  Britain  and  the  Dominions 
ratify  their  participation,  another  $2,350,000.- 
000  would  be  added  to  the  pledged  quotas. 
This  would  still  be  about  $500,000,000  short. 

Should  Russia  decide  to  approve  its  share 
of  $1,200,000,000.  the  dead  line  could  be  kept, 
also  by  addition  of  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries such  as  Belgium  and  Holland.  Norway. 
France,  and  China,  coupled  with  perhaps 
Brazil  and  a  combination  of  Latin  countries 
in  this  hemisphere. 

It  is  true  that  outside  of  the  United  SUtes, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  some  other  coun- 
tries little.  If  any.  parliamentary  opposition 
is  expected.  In  fact,  the  decision  of  the  ex- 
ecutive may  constitute  legal  approval  and 
participation  to  the  Bretton  Woods  plan  in 
many  nations,  experts  maintain. 

Every  day  which  passes  with  the  Anglo- 
American  loan  talks  hanging  In  the  air  makes 
it  less  likely  that  the  December  31  dead  line 
can  be  met.  In  theory,  it  might  Just  be  nec- 
essary to  ask  authorized  representatives  of 
43  countries  to  agree  to  an  extension  of  the 
date. 

Since  the  dead  line  is  not  part  of  the  Bret- 
ton Woods  Agreement  Act  passed  this  year, 
congressional  approval  for  prolongation  may 
not  be  required.  The  danger,  however,  as 
seen  m  informed  quarters,  Is  that  once  the 
subject  of  Bretton  Woods  is  taken  up  again 
with  foreign  emissaries,  the  capitals  m 
question  may  raise  new  questions  creating 
new  problems  which  may  require  a  new  con- 
ference and  thus  postpone  materialization  of 
the  entire  program. 


Nation's  Home  Crisis  Calls  for  Drastic 
Action— Housing  Dill  Would  Give 
President  Power  To  Name  Housing 
Director  With  Authority  To  Meet  Crisis 
on  Wartime  Basis,  To  Control  Home 
Prices  and  Give  Veterans  Priority 
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or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  26.  194$ 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  provid- 
ing adequate  hnuslnK  for  the  people  now 
has  become  one  of  the  Nation  s  gravest 
domestic  problems. 

Hundreds  of  thnu.snnds  of  servicemen 
are  vainly  siTkinu  ^ll<■lu>r,  with  thou- 


sand.v  more  returning  daily  from  Europe 
and  the  Pacific  to  add  to  the  demand. 
In  our  major  cities  j^ople  are  scrambling 
grimly  for  any  kind  of  a  place  to  stay. 
In  metropolitan  areas  from  Boston  to 
Chicago,  to  Dallas,  to  Los  Angeles,  city 
governmenUs  already  are  being  forced  to 
take  emergency  action  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing crisis. 

Meanwhile  prices  on  homes  are  soaring 
to  fantastic  levels,  with  unscrupulous 
speculators  piling  profit  on  profit  at  the 
expense  of  the  home  seekers.  Supplies 
of  building  materials  have  sunk  to  an  all- 
time  low. 

During  the  war,  when  similar  problems 
arose,  we  did  not  hesitate  to  take  swift 
and  drastic  action  in  meeting  them,  and 
the  people  fully  approved.  When  rubber 
became  critically  scarce  a  rubber  czar 
with  real  f>ower  to  cut  red  tape  and  in- 
crease supplies  was  appointed,  the  money 
spent,  and  the  problem  was  solved. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  housing  scar- 
city, a  problem  just  as  critical  as  many 
of  tho.<;e  we  successfully  met  during  the 
war.  We  must  and  can  meet  it  with  the 
same  vigor  and  speed  we  used  in  dealing 
with  wartime  bottlenecks. 

However,  there  has  arisen  considerable 
question  as  to  whether  the  executive 
branch  of  government  now  possesses 
sufficient  authority  to  take  the  drastic  ac- 
tion necessary,  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  order  to  arm  the  executive  branch 
with  power  to  meet  the  housing  problern, 
the  same  emergency  power  it  used  dur- 
ing the  war  period  in  similar  crises,  I  have 
introduced  H.  R.  4761. 

Thi.s  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  The  ur- 
gency of  the  emergency  is  such  that  I 
have  requested  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  mea- 
sure at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  bin  has  two  major  objectives: 
First.  To  give  fli-st  priority  to  return- 
ing veterans  on  every  apartment  and 
home  that  can  be  made  available  or  built. 
It  provides  that  scarce  construclior  ma- 
terials be  channeled  into  reasonably 
priced  homes  for  veterans'  rental  and 
puichase. 

Second.  To  halt  some  of  the  inflation- 
ary pressure  ballooning  into  our  business 
economy  by  holding  down  home  prices  to 
fair  and  reasonable  levels. 

The  bill  creates  an  OfUcc  of  Housing 
Stabilization.  Its  director  would  have 
full  authority  to  cut  governmental  red 
tape  to  speed  production  of  construction 
matetials  to  provide  additional  housing 
and  to  make  the  maximum  usage  of 
existing  housing. 

He  would  be  empowered  to  issue  direc- 
tives to  any  administrative  agency  deal- 
ing with  housing,  so  as  to  fully  coordin- 
ate all  Government  activity  in  dealing 
with  the  housing  problem.  In  this  way. 
the  ultimate  efToit  could  be  made  in 
breaking  bottlenecks  slowing  down  pro- 
duction of  materials  in  all  lines. 

A  priorities  and  allocation  system 
would  be  set  up  to  channel  available 
stocks!  of  construction  materials  for  the 
most  urgent  purposes,  with  veterans 
given  top  priority.  At  preMcnt.  farmers 
of  the  country  are  finding  it  Imo.st  im- 
poHsib'e  to  find  any  kind  of  lumber  for 
their  uses,  while  much  of  the  Nation's 
timber  supply  is  being  drained  Into  high- 


ca<tt.  high-profit  country  hornet  Mid 
mansion.^.  TT^e  director  would  be  em- 
powered to  see  to  It  that  such  hardship 
caaes  could  be  taken  care  of. 

Prices  of  new  construction  would  b<» 
controlled.  A  builder  would  be  allowed 
the  full  legal  price  of  his  materials  and 
services,  plus  current  labor  costs,  plus 
the  same  marpln  of  profit  made  on  com- 
parable construction  In  his  community 
in  1941, 

A  similar  control  would  be  used  to  hold 
down  prices  on  existing  houses.  Present 
owners  would  be  permitted  to  sell  their 
homes  one  time  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  act.  at  whatever  price  they  could 
get.  However,  that  price  would  become 
during  the  emergency  the  automatic  ceil- 
ing price  plus  the  cost  of  improvements. 
This  provision  would  give  a  txjna  fide 
home  owner  complete  freedom  of  sale, 
but  would  prohibit  the  speculative  re- 
sales which  now  are  causing  much  of  the 
inflationary  danger. 

However.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
it  would  not  be  mandatory  for  the  direc- 
tor to  clamp  ceiling  prices  on  all  old  and 
new  houses  in  the  Nation. 

He  is  given  the  discretion  to  use  his 
pricing  power  only  in  areas  where,  in  his 
judgment,  prices  have  gone  so  far  out  of 
line  as  to  demand  such  drastic  action. 
Furthermore,  such  ceiling  wxiuld  apply 
only  to  nonfarm  dwellings. 

This  bill  is  designed  solely  as  an  emer- 
gency measure,  to  meet  the  crisis  that 
confronts  us  now.  It  would  expire  De- 
cember 31.  1947.  but  can  be  rescinded 
sooner  at  any  time  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  by  concurrent  resolution,  de- 
termined that  the  housing  emergency 
had  ceased  to  exist. 

When  that  time  comes,  I  -will  be  the 
first  Member  of  Congress  to  vole  to  re- 
move control  of  housing  prices  and  con- 
struction. However,  I  sincerely  feel  that 
we  need  such  strong  legislation  during 
this  next  ciitical  8  or  9  months  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  crisis  and  intend  to  prevent 
the  economic  l)oom-bust  cycle  of  World 
War  I. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, I  should  like  to  include  the  text  of 
H.  R.  4761: 

H,   R.   4761 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  National  Housing  Act  by 
adding  thereto  a  new  title  relating  to  the 
prevention  of  speculation  and  excessive 
profits  in  the  sale  of  housing,  and  to  insure 
the  availability  of  real  estate  for  housing 
purposes  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  If  enacted,  etc  ,  That  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  title  VI  thereof  a  new  title,  as  follows: 

"Tm-I    Vll STABILIZATION    Or    HOtlBIMC    FUCES 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  The  purposes  of  this  title  are 
to  stabilize  the   prices  of  real   estate  to  be 
used  for  housing  purposes,  and  to  prevent 
speculative,  unwarranted,  and  abnormal  in- 
creases  in   the   selUng   prlcea  of   such   real 
estate;  to  eliminate  and  prevent  profiteering 
In  the  sale  of  real  estate  for  housing  purpotet. 
the  hoarding  of  materials  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  housing  and  other  bulldlnRs, 
nnd  '  •*•;  to  c  e 

the  1  at  s  fii  .  ; 

to  improve  the  houtini;  ot  the  peoplr  ol  the 
Nation  In  order  to  fDoter  i»i<ir   hruUh  and 
general  welfare;  tti  encourni  vnient  In 

the  housing  conairuction   ;.......-•;>,  nnd  to 

malnlsiu  imh  Industry  ut  a  high  It-vel  of 
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productivity,  to  prohibit  an  undue  dissipa- 
Uon  of  Uie  Mvinga  of  the  people  in  the  Na- 
tion In  the  purch*«e  of  bomes  at  •peculatlve 
prices,  to  permit  returning  veteran*  to  ac- 
quire hou&lng  at  fair  prices;  and  to  prevent 
a  po«t-nnfrgency  collapae  of  values  In  the 
housing  field  and  to  promote  a  swift  and 
orderly  transition  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

"(b)  The  provialcii*  of  this  title,  and  all 
regulations  and  orders  laaued  thereunder. 
ahAil  terminate  on  December  31.  1947.  or  upon 
the  date  specified  In  a  concurrent  resolution 
by  the  two  Houaea  of  the  Congress,  declaring 
Uiat  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  no  longer 
neceaaary  to  deni  with  the  existing  national 
emerfency.  whichever  date  is  the  earlier. 

"(CI  The  provlalons  of  this  act  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  United  SUtea,  Ita  Terrltcrlea 
and  po— risinns   and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Bmc.  702  (a  I  There  la  hereby  created  the 
Otto*  of  Housing  BUblliwttou.  which  shuil 
Il9  fctadart  by  a  Director  of  Koiulng  StablU- 
Mtlon  (hereinafter  called  the  •  DirerU)r") . 
Th«  Director  ^h«ll  he  apiwunted  by  the  Preal- 
deut.  by  and  with  the  Hdvire  and  eontttit  of 
the  B»iiat».  and  shall  rt>cfivr  cnmpensailon 
at  the  rate  i>f  •IJ.Ooo  per  annum  The  Direc- 
tor nwiy.  aubjerit  U>  tha  nvU-aervic*  laws. 
»ppolnt  svnh  employeea  aa  Ua  <l#ema  lucaa- 
in  order  It)  carry  out  hU  tunritoni  and 
•  irr  ihiB  ililr.  and  shall  fix  their 
,11  Id  nrc^ordnnea  with  the  C'Us» 
kir^  '-'1    aa  ail" 

'  ..hull  (  '#  und  d#« 

ve|i>p  a  X'  '  naiionnl  prouram  to 

•(iMtUale   ••<•■    .  ,       ..f...,. Innrllur 

«0  ••fTV  out  II  ''• 

have  tin*  p"Wi'r  hi  i»<mi'  (.  'V 

tn  ttviae   Krdi-nil    (li|Hi(liii'  "*• 

Uave  fuiictliiita  rt^lalinu 
:.   ..      *! 

••J<tt  701  Tlie  Director  Is  pnilinriwrt  to 
make  NXicti  Mtudlea  and  InvesllRntmns,  to 
aondurt  stirh  t^rnrinvM,  and  to  ototaitt  such 

MforaMiton  as  he  ,'-^'--  -r-r--- p-'^mt 

MMRMMk)  In  f<.:  "K 

Ucii  i»  au* 

tbortMd    to   rt  Ti    whu   owt)s, 

holda  an  interr  r  c.fTera  to  »eU 

c»r  to  btjy  any  houalMR  ncconuncNlallnna  to 
furnish  informittlun  uudar  nuth  nr  afDrma- 
tinn  or  othtrwue.  to  BMk*  and  keep  records, 
and  t<»  make  re|>orta  The  Director  tnav  re- 
quire any  surh  (i»r»<>i>  I"  permit  the  Iumikc* 
ttoM  at   1  Micr  d'cu- 

nirri'-  ng  aciom* 

ini"  '  .' puti)f)se  or  obialiung  nny 

Infwjii.,. i.;.i.   1    thla  aecllon,  the  Director 

may  by  aubpeiis  require  any  such  person  to 
•pl>  ....  „,  ,4,  iippe^  und  prtHluce 

dr<  >    i>t  KDV  desiHiiated  pince. 

Ill  i-iui  »er\ed 

\ty,  Ihemvirt 

foi  id 

or  ii .  .-:.  -  ...'!'-■     •       ■  ,    •      .   'II- 

ration  by  the  rnrectur,  shall  have  }urii<dlc< 
tion  to  Mimi>el  romptlanc*  with  auch  KUb> 
pen*. 

"No  p»r»'  ■>  '  iv 

tng  with  )>  ' ''' 

tMM  >>tatm  (• 
•Vtmtntttnn  b> 

«h«  laorv  Tea«in»»hy  Art  n(   Fehrusry 

II,  .'i'i  .1'  »,  C,  iMI4  Ml..  tUl«  441,  sec  40|, 
shall  apply  with  fMpM'l  to  any  tiiillviUual 
»lMap*«UI<    "       '  ''Ue 

*'tMf  104  lutlKittenl 
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tlon.  the  Duector  shall,  so  far  as  practicable, 
advise  and  consult  with  representative  mem- 
bers of  industries  affected  by  such  regulation 
or  order,  and  he  shall  give  consideration  to 
their  recommendations  and  to  any  recom- 
mendations which  may  be  made  by  State 
and  local  ofBcials  concerned  with  housing 
conditions  In  any  area  affected  by  such  reg- 
ulation or  order. 

•'(b)  Any  regulation  or  order  Issued  ui.der 
the  aiHhcvity  of  this  title  establishing  maxi- 
mum sales  prices  for  housing  accommoda- 
tions the  construction  of  which  Is  completed 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  title  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  saler  price 
conaistlng  of  (l)  the  actual  coau  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  unit  which  are  not  In  excess 
of  the  legal  maximum  prices  of  the  materials 
and  services  entering  into  such  construction. 
(li;  the  lair  market  value  of  the  land  sold 
wit.h  the  housing  accommodation,  but  In  no 
even'  lesa  than  the  actual  coat  of  land  pur- 
cha»f  J  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  thla  act, 
and  (III)  n  mirgin  of  profit  reflect. ng  tha 
ttnfo'klly  prrvuilltig  margin  of  profit  upon 
L'otripnruble  uiuih  rturing  th«  calenitur  year 
ItKI  Any  proiii>«-('tiv«t  H#it#r  ii(  suth  houainu 
K4  Mr    Ihr   estaU- 

ll^.  .  ,         ^  price  «i  any 

tlm**,   liu'  cfiiio   iMo  rommriic'fmeiit 

nf  coil""'  iUirlng  lt»  progreii,  oi  after 

lla  roi  In  any  tana  whett  a  maul* 

n,  r  has  baan  n»ecl  on  a  haKia  of 

pf  ui  the   proapertiv  sailer   may. 

Ml  und  ii|Km 

a  .     ,  I'OHiN  haw 

HUbRtanl  tally  rsirrilrd  tlie  rxiiinitlnl  (,>«tN, 
apply  for  surli  irvUKni  of  l  hr  miiHiiniim 
aalrn  prlie  na  may  b#  JiiiMiird  under  thn  rir- 

' 'Micrs;  and  the  Dirriiiir  nuiy  similarly 

(hr  maximtim  siiIm  piicr  if  tht  ntl> 

ix  Mere  sUbstantlnllY  In  eXCMa  of 

.    leynl    rtft*       Nn   •tih«rr|ti>int   sale 

i>l    Mill  ,1    nrwiv   I'l  •     ■  '  in- 

modatlon  ahall  b«  oat 

rstablishrd  for  the  flrit  sntr. 

"(CI  Any  regulnllon  or  ("<'■"  u.iif/i  uiidrr 
the  authority  of  this  title  maxl* 

mum   anlen  prices  for   hm  irnoda- 

tlonn  in  exldtptien  and  ix'  prior 

lo  Die  efr<'  r  thu  till  •  J.IIU11  estab- 

llsh  ««  th.  pi  ices  llir  price  of  tht 

first  bomt  hde  sal*  nf  such  hcuslng  accom- 
moUiitiuiis  altar  tha  effoctlvo  data  u(  this 
title. 

"Any  ragulatlnn  or  order  under  this  aub- 
section  shall  provide  for  the  nnking  of  ap- 
prnpn  in  aalts 

prl«r  «  have 

born  iiiiKi'  It'll!.  U'  *Mle. 

"(di  II,  i  .-lor  may  ,  ;  ilgatt  iUrh 
regultttUina  as  he  d<<enw  neceaaary  and  proper 
to  carry  out  any  of  the  provlsUris  of  the  tlila 
and  mnv  exercise  any  p«iwrr  or  amhnrlly 
fr.  ,11   him   bv   this     Itla    through 

aii.  ,irnt     nffeiu'V     or    oft^rer    ti»    h«' 

•hall  direct  Am 
this  tula  may  i' 
ami    ililTereMtialiiinM    and    mity    provide    |ir 

auch  adju- ■•■"■  and  reasonahle  ekci^il   '- 

aa  111  Ilia  t  of  tha  Dtmctor  are  iir< ' 

Hi  nntrr  to  eltevluale  the  ^ui - 
'   inle. 
(rl    W  In    Ihr    Jiir'  i,f    Mia 

Director  »  in  is  iiece»fc  ,  ,       , mper  in 

order  to  >  «  the  purpoaea  of  this  title, 

to*  HMy  bj  rrKO'atlon  or  order  rnuke  iitirh 
provtolMie  as  he  deenta  tipcrsMarv  lo  pi  event 
the  eklMMIVr  <iid 

he  m*f  Nfti  "r 

mnnipulatlvr  <ik    the    re* 

quiring  of  till    ,.  ..  Ill  1'  I   'o  or 

M  a  roiiditloii  of  u<  ion 

work  or  the  ^^■' *   .."   i-.,.  ■•' 

housing  a(tr<  '  <•  to  littv  ail 


III*  aHi*  ti{   ntiy 
'  li   III   Ilia  JlUlg' 

tw  tir  likely  In  resuH 
nslaleitt  wtlh  llie  pUI  • 


"Skc.  705J  (a)  Whenever  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Director  there  la  a  shortage  of  build- 
ing materlajs  for  the  constrvictlon  of  needed 
housing  acobmmodations.  he  may  by  regula- 
tion or  ord*  allocate  such  materials  In  such 
manner  and  upon  such  conditions  as  he 
deems  nec«Bsary  and  appropriate  In  order 
to  effectual*  the  purposes  of  this  title,  with 
particular  flegard  for  the  need  for  the  con- 
struction a(f  low-cost  housing  accommoda- 
tions and  t)ie  need  for  housing  accommoda- 
tions for  rental. 

"(b)  Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Director  th»ere  Is  a  shortage  of  hovislng  ac- 
commodatlt)ns,  he  may  by  regulation  or 
order  give  preference  In  purchase  or  renting 
of  housing  accommodations,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  is  completed  after  the  effective 
date  of  thli  title.  In  such  manner  and  upon 
auch  condillons  aa  will  effectuate  the  pur- 
poaea of  till  title,  with  particular  regard 
for  the  hofsing  needs  of  veteraru  of  World 
their  Immediate  families. 
Whenever  In  the  Judgment  of 
)r  there  la  uo  practicable  alter* 
uxl  for  se<'urUig  the  construction 
houaiiig  AccoinmodNtioiiM  iti  an 
area  where!  the  nhorfas''  "f  hounmg  nccom- 
modklluns  la  Rcuie,  hr  m  nuthoriKrd  to  sub- 
Imktrurtion  of  new  low>cii«t  houa* 
lodntluns.  Any  such  fi  i^-i'iv  ns* 
111  be  Rrntite<l  on  trrri  iiig 

litn  anpntditure  of   ftiniin   iipi'M< 
lire  tho  nnritrd  cuiiRtnU'tlnn,  and 
>«  n«  are  nrreM 
iiitp  the  purptHiri 
title      ApptiipiiiiiiDMii  Hf  lirrrby  inr 
to  be  niad^  for  nubaidy  paymenta  uiiut 
tprtiun 

•  Brr  7011  It  shnll  be  unlawful  for  uny  per* 
a<ii  to  plfrr.  Mthrr  ns  prinnpnl  or  bmlier,  a 
}uslng  unit  nt  n  prirr  In  r» 
prlie  which  »hnll  be  npi 
;)ritv|s|ons  nf  this  title,  or  to  i  ffrr. 
impt  or  agree  to  mnking  any  ouch 
■ale,  Notvlthstnnding  any  termlimtlon  nf 
this  title  4  crntrmplntrd  in  section  701  (b) 
.  the  provision*  of  this  title,  and 
lliitlona  and  orders  Issued  there- 
be  trentrd  ii»  remaining  In  force 
jDse  of  Mii'taliiliiK  i^ny  proper  suM. 
jprosrcution  with  respect  to  any 
!  liability,  or  offense. 
"Sbt.  701.  Any  person  who  Is  BRurleved  by 
any  acttonltaken  pursuant  to  any  regulation 
or  order  iwued  under  the  authority  of  this 
tllle  may  petition  the  district  court  of  the 
district  in  fvhirh  he  reHldrs  or  hss  hlo  •  ' 
bu*ineHS  tct  a  review  of  »tu-h  nclloti    n  :  i 

jrt  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enj'^in 
in  whole  or  in  part,  sttch  action 
^M  the  petition     No  turh  action 
Joined  or  set  Nulde,  In  whole  or  In 
the  petitioner  estnMlKhes  to  the 
of  iliif  (dtirl   tlml  Nil 


War  II  an( 

"8kc.  70fl 
tUe  Dircct(j 
native  met 
of  adequai 


■IdiM  the  I 
tng  arcomi 
•  Istaiicr  «t 
the  rnminil 

aary  to  »e<i 

III 
»l. 


sale  of  a  h( 
the  cetlint 
uiidfr  the 
solicit.  ntt( 


hrrelnabov 
of  nil  regv 
under,  shn| 

for  the  pur 
iictlon,  or 
such  right. 


district  cov 
or  act  asld^ 
or  to  disr 
shall  be  nil 
part,  unlet 


I 


trduiice  v^ith  law  or  is 


.   &     («)    Whriiuver  In   tlif 
of  the  Director  any  ptiiacm  Ima  ei 

' -1    '«e  In  any  net*  or  prH 

>   will  rnnaiitute  a  ^ 

ii  i  ,      Ion  707  of  1 1 


wtioiiri  L I 


of 


'II      to 


tlin 
,(   sui  h 

i  1  :  ■-  ..lOlllllk 

aiice  with  iticli  pruvisiim.  and  ution  a 

by  the  Af  inlnistrator  that  such  pri>.<>o  i     < 

eiikitied  o  '  Is  about  in  engiiga  In  any  xu' ii 

>   iM  mllciee  H  ptraiMni  "I 
i>         .III,  rettrginim  oritr,  ui 

shall  Iw  glinted  wlUioui  bond 

"lb)   Any  (lerson  who  willfully  vloli>)i<«  miv 
pr<rvtelon  it  sM'tion  704  of  this  title. 

1 0   wl|o   makes  any  stnlemeiit , 

HI  nt^  mitlprtnl  trsprri  in  iinv  d'  <  m"  <  > 

'        '^4  to  be  niea  uiuier 

I  upenn  o  tnerMf.  Im 

*  iH  ncit  niorit  iiiMM  MiOOOi  or 

I  I  for  h'li  iiioif  itiiiM  I  vear,  of 

to  ttoiii  ntk  ii  niip  Hint  inn 

ever  the  (iireotiir  linf  ■  ■■  !■    ■•    •    i 

any  peretil  li  llNb'e  i  ineiit  iindei  tlili 
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subsection,  he  may  certify  the  facts  to  the 
Attorney  General,  who  may.  In  his  discretion. 
cause  appropriate  proceedings  to  be  brought. 
"(c)  The  dUtrlct  courts  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  criminal  proceedings  for  violations  of 
section  707  of  this  tllle.  and.  concurrently 
with  State  and  Territorial  courts,  of  all  other 
proceedings  under  the  section.  Such  crimi- 
nal proceedings  may  be  brought  In  any  dis- 
trict In  which  any  part  of  any  act  or  trai^- 
action  constituting  the  violation  occurred, 
such  other  proceedings  may  be  brought  in 
any  district  In  which  any  part  of  any  act  or 
transaction  conatltutlng  the  violation  oc- 
curred, and  may  also  be  brought  In  the  dis- 
trict In  which  the  defendaiit  resides  or  trans- 
acts business,  and  process  in  tuch  cases  may 
be  served  in  any  district  wliereln  the  defend- 
ant resides  or  transacts  bustne.«s  or  wherever 
the  defendant  mav  be  found  Any  such  crurt 
■hall  advance  on  the  docket  and  expedite  the 
dtaposltlon  of  any  criminal  or  other  proceed- 
ings brought  before  It  und«  r  this  section.  No 
costs  shnll  be  aaaeeeed  against  the  Director  or 
the  Unitrd  Btatee  aoveriiment  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  (his  title 

"tfli   If  iiiiy  person  sellMiw  houslnf  acoom* 
'  ;on*  \KiliUes  a  r<  !i-r  pre- 

iig  a  niHknnum  »■  i>ers<in 

who  buyi  auch  housing  i^f"''  inunod  ay, 

within  I  yetir  from  the  dain  of  n-         ,.,,.uce 
of  Ute  violation,  bring  m    h<  '   treble 

the  amnuiii  iv   v'     '    "  i  muon  ex- 

reeded  the  no,  i-  pi  (■  ten* 

■nnnble  rt  er* 

mined  bv       '  i  to 

bring  an  actum  under  tim  sm  within 

no  days  from  •'"  'i"'"  "f  ii,,  n    the 

Dtrertor  may  '  'of 

the  United  Hlntr*  w  nooi  i  jnu  ii.ii.  •*'• 

of  the  vloliiiion      If  such  arilnn  Is  i 

bv  ih'    ■  ih«r«!- 

sflrr  Ion  for 

the  "amr  viointion 

"MBT  710  Ttiere  are  authorlied  to  be  appro* 
priated  such  sums  ae  may  be  neoeeeary  or 
proper  to  cnrrv  out  the  provieiona  and  pur* 
poses  of  this  title 

"Brc   711    If  any  p-  of  this  title  or 

the  appllcntton  of  sm  ;  .lon  to  anv  per- 

son or  rln  ttmstsiii  rx   >iia  l   be  held 
the  vntirlit'  of  the  rritinimler  of  the  t.'  - 
the  n  ity  nf  such  provision  to  oth'^r 

pencil.,.  .1  .  i.t'umstances  siiall  not  be  affected 
thereby  " 

vnrkAN  rmna   •frtATioM  *nd  jkimk't  likr  it 

The  following  U  H  •-  "  ■     "tor 

of  th'  SI     Loul.i  I'  n  a 

returned  veteran.  Willlnm  Howard  Mor- 
Run: 

Bnrly  In  104*  I  aold  my  new  home  In  Rt, 
L«iuis  County  to  enirr  the  Army  At  thnt 
tune  thert  was  no  Inflnli  m  in  real  rstalr, 
and  the  price  I  got  just  hIi^iuI  covered  what 
T  hud  pui  into  It  I  w»i  in  the  Army  yi 
iiioiitlia  IH  of  Which  were  tpenl  overseiis.  and 
(I.  !  Ill  lime  I  'lie  I  It^ft 

I ,  ud  III*  I  ve  aiiino 

day 

Well    I  '*"•  ^' '  ■      n  id  was  dlaoliarfMl 

in  M>  I  the  frsl  day  of  Oolot,er 

my  Mill'  HUM  I  loivi'  Uft  no  siotte  utiiuitied 
in  trying  lo  li  rate  a  lumie,  but  up  to  ihi* 
i^iii  Ihr  best  we  linve  been  able  to  do  l« 
.     ,1  hotrl  ro»»m.  which  Im  t'"'  eKpeimiVf  lor 
lis  and   HliK'li   Is  irrtuinli^   i  le   I 

dreamed  of  while  I  whs  in  tl"   i     ' 

I'd  like  Ui  buy  a  home  like  the  <' 
hi't.iiKl     tiiit    the   infl-''-'    -r-i— 

I  1  I  liil':l    1  loll       M"lto 

gi,it»  up  h  MS  14  (iin  tii.tl  a.T  uoij.     la  ii 

fnir  III  i<  (lU  III  I  iiVM  to  pny  the  In* 

flniMt  pii  iiNVliiK  pfild  sweat  and  blind 

as  our  nii:     .  .    'ir  wi»i ' 
The  Veiarane'  Adi  •  only  In  pe 

r.f   nndliiK  a  plaea  h .-     oi  a  • f 

hottae  in  one  of  the  le**  desirable  , 
in  Ml    I  t      •  ■    ,      •    •  •  . 

nil  I  V       ,  ■  ^ 

the  liNi, 


Since  that  time  I  have  called  on  real-estate 
people  In  the  hope  of  finding  a  reasonably 
modestly  priced  home.  I  learned  that  moet 
of  the  real-estate  operators  are  promising  to 
find  places  for  rent  to  people  who  are  selling 
their  homes  at  handsome  profits  today,  leav- 
ing the  ex-OI  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  on 
rentals,  which  are  at  least  controlled  by  the 
OP  A. 


Heed  These  Scientists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HUN.L5iL>  K[f-\l  \f  R 

or  Ti 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRI8INTATIVES 
Monday,  November  26.  1945 

Mr,  KEPAUVER.  Mr,  Spegkrr.  under 
legve  to  extend  my  remarlia,  I  wUh  tu 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Chat- 
tanooga Tlmrs,  Chattanooga,  Tenn  .  of 
November  20.  1948,  »nd  alao  a  Idler  en- 
titled "Riuala  and  Atom"  which  appenred 
In  th  C"  tinnooga  Times  and  wrlllrn 
by    (  W     llcttid    uf    Eitat   Chat* 

tanoogn,  Irnn.: 

Him  TNiM  letMfTWN 
Tiis  orim  warning  ft  van  Amtrlo*  by  the 
»  who      led      In      developing      the 

a'  inb  should  not  go  unheeded.    Ttte^e 

»•  were  brought  together  at  a  Joint 

of  the  Ameilcsti   J"-  '■■^■■V'-!  Mo. 
the  National  A  ices 

h  xt  week     M" 

It  t  If  wise  no 

taken  to  prevent  the  use  of  hium 
a  military  weapon,  and  they  all  i^  ' ' 
the  only  way  to  prevent  It  was  to  prevent  war. 
In  an  account  of  the  meeting,  on  the  first 
BMga  of  Saturday's  New  Yoik  Tlmrs,  Dr.  Irving 
1  '    Nobpl  Pii/'        '       "t.  Is  quoted  as 

•  lit    If   sn   si>  inb   war   Is  ever 

■Mu,  the  whole  earth  may 
,e.     Dr.  Langmuir  aald 
that  such  a  war  would  release  radioactivity 
In  the  atmoaphere  which  would  be  dlsuib* 
uted  by  winds. 

Dr  Arthur  H.  Compton  warned  that  one- 
truth  of  any  country's  population  would  be 
d'  I  111  the  '  111  of  ai 

li  ihnt   no  :    more   ii      . 

v^  >  as  an  rill  >  MM  operating  c*nv«r 

u:  .1 .  :..i  ;...  I  hour  of  \Uv  war. 

Dr  lAngmulr  said  ihtit  if  the  United  Htatra 
Is    short  I     ''i-'  ))    to    engage    in    an 

atomic  h  I  he  condition  of  in* 

security  the   thrent   if    the 

atomic  i>  iiily  develop  in  four 

Binups,     lln  '  ae  stages  as  lollows; 

"I'here  wih     '  <i  III  which  we  alone 

win  nave  the  at  and  diiriig  this 

■laee  we  may  p<iii.<| |>ore  a  stink  pile 

siim<  lent  to  wipe  out  all  the  rilies  of  any 
hiiiloi)  thnt  VI ,  nh  to  attark, 

"hi    ihp   *i  line  of   iiiore  other 


pile  to  wipe  nut  all  our  oltiaa, 

"In  the  third  stagg  MM  or  more  nthtr  na* 
tlons  will  have  enoufll  kombt  to  wipe  out  all 
uur  ntiea, 

"If  the  armtllMIlt  ra«a  onnttniiM.  n  fmirtli 
"  will  probably  be  u 

Willi  h  one  nathm  (f-  '••■>■  • •■• 

Mlalesi  has  bombs  •  power,  or  In 

such  large  I.  .       ■ 

litck  an  eiifi 

liii  npacllaled  thai  ho  imIhi 

It  may  wall  be  that  It  wlh      r 
limes  mt/re  power  fur  bombs  to  rea«'h  stage 
4    than    to    ••-  -'     aiage    a,    but    we    csit 
liRVe   no  a^  thsi   kiage  4   will   nul 

tog  riMhMi  Willi  uie  rurllier  devgltjpinent  uf 


nuclear  knowledge  and  the  improvement  of 
technical  prccessea." 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr  Langmuir  Ruaaia 
might  reach  stnge  4  before  we  do  She  Is 
more  willing  to  make  sacrifices  In  living 
standards  In  order  to  develop  atomic  au- 
I>erlority. 

Other  atomic  bomb  makers  declared  at  the 
meeting  that  atomic  bombs  will  be  produced 
cheaply  and  In  abundance  if  they  are  per- 
mitted. 

The  need  for  an  understanding  with  Russia 
Is  obvious.  Dr.  Langmuir  said,  "We  must 
break  down  the  barriers  between  ovirselvea 
and  Rvissla.  Neither  of  us  has  the  deelre  to 
go  out  and  conquer  the  world.  The  Ruaalans 
desire  peaceful  development  as  much  as  we 
do" 

The  outstanding  sclentlsU  for  the  first 
time  gave  a  true  picture  of  what  we  may 
expect  If  we  have  any  more  warl. 

The  moat  preaatng  Issue  taclitg  the  world 
today  is  a  good  understanding  between  the 
United  Htates  and  Ruaaia  so  noti  u.r  mnv  fa 
Into  the  United  Nations  Oi 
the  certainty  that  v^rs  will  or  i.voior.i  mut 
thnt  there  will  be  no  need  tor  use  uf  the 
atomic  tx)mb 


Ituaau  A  NO  Atom 
watrra  mtaibm  WAaNiMgtoN  covt  a  Vat:  a  aaxtNe* 

aVR  MM 

To  the  iwfog  or  tmk  CiiArrANu<WA  TiMrai 

In  re  your  ediiorlal.  "Uuaalai  and  liM  A* 
bomb  "  III  l«»day'«  TImaa, 

MtaiMOMii  aulvfl  problamai  polltinana  navar 
solve  MirtlMnf 

We  art  toi'  '    t ever  M  wroaf  with 

ciiir  dnmaatfr  <  due  tobonnunutia 

I  '    that  v>  Is  wnlng  with  our 

'I  juillry  Is  tior  ..o)ip|y  to  Ituaalan  stub* 

iipss  or  desire  for  war. 

I  evidenoa  of  tba  MUatonee  of  a 
or#d  nemoefoi  In  IIUMAanla  or 
ji  ■    »   '     p  "dem* 

oi ..  ;  _  t,     I    :.     '  '  I  Irs  and 

warn  her  to  keep  out  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  that  we  Intend  to  rule  Ja|)an. 

This  draplte  the  fact  that  for  fears  we  have 
coddled  Franco,  Vichy,  the  V  r  Bnvoy, 

and  the  Argentine  fascist  n  i  p    and 

•ire  now  harking  the  Ch  aovernment 

which    on  the  record.  U  ;   opposed  to 

freedom  fur  the  Chinese  people. 

Rusala  has  one-sixth  of  the  land  surface  of 

the  globe;  has  every  variety  of  climate,  and 

iiiitural   resourret  exceed   thoae  of   any 

,r      nation         Perhapa      140.000  .(KH)      nr 

ir>(j,o,)0  000  people  there  survived  Hitler's  on- 

slaughVa. 

And  these  people  have  a  dom4«tlr  • 

that  is  a  croas  between  aoc"'> i' 

capitalism  which  includes  i  i 

forcta    of    (    '  I     iiio  \ 

namely,  pmi  us  nir 

wage,    |>  the 

rriitmii  ■  'I  e«« 

I  n,    with    111  <'»   to 

I,,.    ..,iiml   for  oiiu .....J,   i..-i...cfla«, 

inveiilliins,  or  ■erviee  to  the  »t|tl«, 

Ao  '     •         'V  from  the  ertdkl  to 

the  '  faith  III  tha  prtatni 

lolUieufllUggU.    fMUlMMl 

•  ly     JiiattlMI  jbir    MMtM 


III  loi  viitiii'his  In  the  war. 

Itlll  thr-  |(lta«(Dn  p^' 
UM  as  loiiK  as  th«y 

War  or  i 
rnfp   UI, 

I  lo  survive  in 

i  ha  ||.i"'"i-  >.»  ' 
the  Uni' 


M  produce  for 

,  produce  for 

irmainent 

ixmib  III 

world 

I  Kuaaia  and 


think,  thiiusai 
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"  ',   t      ■    i  ■  ' .  ',  *«■  r  •      {        r  ! :  .1 1      '  4  «  •!(  I  .■! !  ■  'Ml     '.■  ", 
t  .(I. !  t  "  .   1.!     \  '  iiii  i>    I  IH  r  ^;  y 

KXTBIfBION  or  I  i(K8 

\\:'i     I'  Lit  H  '     <,(Hi!)V  I  '^ 

IN  i-NI  nUl'iiK  (M  in 

Monday  Not.  ■    i . 

Mr.  QOODWIN  Mr  i  r,  in  oon- 
n«rtlnn  with  current  ronMld^mlinn  iind 

dl  ir  ,  :      •     of 

Ml.  >  .       .11- 

■fUl   Rltd   VHlUtW'  I   in   iiiUMd 

in  •    )*■  •■'■■'  ■•••    ,  '     i     ii..iiimc:!v    I'V 

t  |(H      \l  I  .  ,      A"    "I    'I'  '  !■    I  • 

U    •14(1   rlrtuy   ii(    tht>    ! 

ti  (iruliT  rnnirnl  to  rxti 

I  I  ))••  tiM  tit  the  Ntuinio  bniHto  initrlia  lhi> 
anogTwy    ol    ihf    moil    dMtrurllvD    ti>r>>' 

I.  Any  ''to  formttlktc  «ur  rntriun 

pelley  tm  i«  of  ttmporiiry  •vipwrituity 

in  ktomit'  WPit|tiiiiii  will  forrp  nth»>r  imtlntm. 
Ml  w«tl  Ra  nurMlvM.  Uito  »n  atomic  Mrina- 
■Mnu  r«r«; 

I  A  domwitic  policy  protidinR  for  ttf 
•oMntl&c  InvMtlRHttou  and  diacuMlon  nn 
well  I'  •urveli;  iS  .  rltlrUtnn  ot 

ih*  ni)j  '  ''  n  of  aU'V.  ri  •  :f\  lit  I  ho  best 
KUaraiuy  Hint  pcncp  «ii;  Uv  iu'cuiihI  ntid  that 
tho  public  will  tf  Kivrn  f'iii  ii.«e  of  any 
cclentino  devflopmentn  a  ,'  ;  'urtherfd  un- 
der Governmpnt  Bpvii.i.. :  ,!.  ,  belong  prl- 
nMrlly  to  the  people; 

We.  the  members  of  t  ,.  Mi  ^I'huaetta 
Clerical  Aaaociatlon.  comi  r  >  k-  •  clergy 
(>[   the  KpUcopal   I)    .  ^  >•      :    M  ..^.sachuaetta. 

1  ;  ••  H  systrr:;  :  ,:  t::  .•  rial  control 
..  'i  j'crati.ni    ;-     -^^  .i;  ...•■:.'■,;    ,n    ordpr    tn 

.-;■.>.:■,;;   .  \i.    .  '.  1  ]■'■.:       i.y.A  '.''''.'   ..:'>:<'   '  ;,  i :,    ' . , 

invite  the  governruemts  of  Cirf.-.:  {?:.•  i,  ;  .aid 
the  Soviet  Un;    r.    ••     a    'c:.;<r.:.   e   ■..     prevent 

a  competitive  ,;.:;.-•.:•...:  i  i\i( .'  :.  ;  ,  ,:i  Inter- 
national controi  u;   ;:.    ::k,:.i;  >  ;■..    ;,;     ifvastat- 

ing  weapon,  and  i  .:,  .•..;/     .iiterna- 

tlonal    machinery  :i...k.     available   to   all 

people  the  peace;. luf  s  i  :•  rits  of  atomic 
ene,  ^ , 

2  -a  domesitlc  policy  for  the  control 
and  development  of  atomic  energy,  in  har- 
mony with  an  International  system  of  con- 
trol and  cooperation.  t>e  established  by  the 
Prt'^i.Ient  and  tht  C,  ..»;r.>s_-,  i.:  ':,,■  United 
^'  it  -  providing  1  r  ^  .  ;  i.:..  trvti.  ;i  and  a 
[)'■■.  ime  utilization  of  atomic  energy  in  the 
....    .isLs  of  the  pejple  as  a  whole. 


School  and  Coilei;e  Teachers  Need  Better 
Pay 

EXTENSIO.N    OF    REM.ARKS 

'    F 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

r     -'TN  Nf.  -T'T  \ 

i\   :he  h    i'^f:  i  f  HEr:;FsEXT.\T;vES 

?.!;       HAGFN        Mr      Sp..ikrr-.     d:.-:^ 

cc^i:.;,v  air  a^K.^k;  lor  h;i^;u'r  uaC--  .' 
behcK)-.  e<  v.s  to  icv^ic  artnind  us  to  O'  :•  r- 
itiine  '^  ;;•■*>;  t-;  :'.(■:  '!;-':■, ^  a;'e  ether 
secUor;-  u:   v.;-   p.v  ■■:,.;::'':;   which  need 
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Mention  In  thf  wny  of  wftgr  In- 

MTt^ntly  app<^iui^d  In  the 
Mlnnr-ftpoiu  Tribune  arttlng  forth  Iho 
CUM  (or  th«  •ohooUlcRohlni;  prufoMlun. 
U  mruok  m«  »■  bulni  Nuch  \%  Hironi  iir- 
*um«nt  In  brhnlf  of  un  InoreMo  In  wRKra 

»nd'-' '■  ■  '■  '  ' — -'Md  Inxlruolora 

tliui  I  "  for  .Vdiir  In- 

foiiimtKiM  I  niniTirly  hi>t)ti  llmt  In  Ihn 
ncrainljln  for  inorPMHPil  wnui^*.  ltu«  tiiw 
rliiMrnH  i«nanRrd  in  th(<  trtichiim  pru- 
'        11  will  not  b(t  rnrsiilliMi, 

WiMHiH    It)    III*    0«'t<'»»fi'    H«»»(l0r'a    nifMt^ 

I'  r    .'      .    i|     rllDd    t.    ,■  ■    ■  .      .      .    .      , 

•I    tittltlll 

)i|Miit*ii(i»  for  till)  Nniiiiii'Wiiii*  i:<H(!h»r  ihurt- 
"'•a 
fliiil,  Mirli ,  Rlarti  lilt  ndinii    laat'ltura  Ml 
' .)!'   I'M  thnit   U  Miaili    It*  narliHif* 

)<•  Olly   MMkMN  iNMt  llVUlla  ft 

M.7I4  yfftrty  ftlttr  II  ytftri'  mn 

'•'•  whiia  Uiv  diitf  eaichar  fiiakta  110,000 

In  nim  \iit>(i|n  Mil  tlir  unlnry  of  l.hp  arhtNil 
]nnii'ir  «Uh  IMR  thNi^  nil  rlKhth  itrn(l><  rthioft* 
tloti  la  Iho  «ntn<*  an  that  ut  a  tiaclirr  with  ft 
uitiycrnity  dPKi^' 

A  |;u)-it-wp(>k  ipnchvr  in  Buuth  Omaha  had 
la  her  cinaa  a  ia-ycar*old  boy  eitrnlng  MS 
wpekly  for  part-time  work  In  a  pnrking  plant. 

In  OrnfRln  the  minimum  naliiry  for  tMCh- 
era  work*)  nut  to  $4  'io  a  Week  Ims  than  tha 
compeniMitlon  to  the  unemployed. 

Prodded  by  the  pinch  of  rlalni;  living  coetB. 
enough  taachers  were  lur«d  awi.y  from  their 
profession  last  year  to  "hold  clasiM  for  a 
million  and  a  half  pupils,"  Llt",eU  lays.  In 
addition,  competent  men  and  women  have 
In    many    rases    bten    replaced    by    "anyone 

w!    k     '     vere  low  enough  to  make  teach- 

iHf,  !(i:.  ,i  „iep  upward."  About  half  of  the 
Nation's  850.000  teachers  were  puld  less  than 
•  1.800;  200.000  less  than  $1,200  and  25.000 
less  than  $600. 

Obviously  there's  something  ':iTong  here. 
We  don't  begrudge  Janitors,  dog  catchers,  or 
garbage  collectors  whatever  Incomes  they  can 
command.  We  need  their  servlcfs,  too.  But 
taxpaj^ng  parents  ought  to  be  In  there  bid- 
ding for  the  services  of  more  competent 
teachers  to  educate  their  children.  As  Llt- 
tell  points  out.  we  can  Immeasurably  Im- 
prove American  education  by  p.iylng  more 
for  it.  He  Is  talking  to  America  at  large,  but 
what  he  has  to  say  Is  applicable  to  Minnesota. 
There  are  from  2.500  to  3.000  fewur  available 
teachers  In  the  State  today  than  !n  1940-41. 
Digging  a  little  deeper  to  make  the  profession 
more  attractive  U  the  only  realistic  corrective. 


0P.\  Price  Reguiat,  .n 


I-X'ILNilON  OB'  RL:.:?l3KS 

OF 

HOiN.  WALTER  H  JL,:D 

o.''   m;\v  K-      \ 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF   -'Fi  :  ^iSENTATIVES 

F    day,  Nov€77iber  23,  1945 

M:  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ur.der  leave 
to  t\  ..;..;  ::;y  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

Thk  s  &  m  Co.. 

Minneapolis.  Minn..  November  2,  1945. 
":  '    Honorable  W.mter  H.  Jxtdd. 
I'nited   Stat---s   Couffressman, 

Washington  D.  C. 
VtJkB.  }S&.  J -XL     We  would  like  to  bring  to 
yotir  attention  certain  practices  ol  the  OfBce 


|n<lnlitri«»lon  which  rraalii  an  ad- 
on  huaiiiatMi,  thiTPby  rn  •«■!'•  - 
oiherwiaa  b«  n  ra|Ud  ami  v 

jto  peaoettme  trnila  an<t 
»r  do«i  not  orii'ii  i'»e  •• 

(ir  orRitnlfied  ' 
nrm  with   n 
laltiaa*  nf  •  i 

..(  ih*  priii''i( .    ■■*  I' 
rritli'lfa   thv   ndiMliii 


.  to 

!  iin« 

Wa  liitva 

•  'tnti, 

I  of 


of  Prira  ^^ 
vara*  arT*'^ 
what  wciul^ 
eottvvralor 

Thli  Uti 
aura  Kr**(i|i| 
you  fC'iiii 
an  HI 

nil  i'I'Mm  .-.k> 
but  w«  di 
Of  A, 

We  havi  put  ftirih  avary  afTort  lo  comply 
with  OfA  raiutaiinna,  iivpii  iiiotigu  inniiy 
iif  ttitm  II  •  viinnuMinii  mid  i>vaii  mtii radio* 
lory,  and  iftVt  lacaivaU  laiiPia  fiuui  iha  OfA 
dialrlot  QMft  KMMMIulliia  »»  Un  our  najp. 
arm  Inn  m  MMiy  taaaa  UI'A  li'|irn«aiiiNllv«N 
^atva^rtti  not  auiwa  ini  ilia  iiHoipraittlioa 
...  ».4iliUiaiia||UlNiliilia  wIiIkIi  la  av|il«ti(>a«|  Uy 
ih*  (aKt  itiai  wMliih  Ilia  U«i  il  yaara  wa  liava 
))r»l»ai'ad  bfvn  iliffaraiii  aai4  of  ivrPMIt  ratwirda 
at  Uta  tnila«an<<a  ••(  Ot*A  aaftWhWW  'thla 
funalant  praaaiira  liaa  raquiratl  ti)  iiur 

And  aRiirijiHi  the  pari  or  our  ki<y  tn^i- i 

titnt  (hay  linva  liiat  Ihair  arTai'llvaitaaa  lit  tha 
dlachaiaa  (if  Ihalr  raaulnr  rtiiHaa. 

Wa  hlrrfl  atlilltliiiinl  hrip  n»  ronaldarnbla 
aapan-a  t(i  r<tiiiplata  fha  rwiutla  damnndad 
In  Ilia  lltnltad  tima.  but  In  apita  of  our  itro> 
dlffloMi  affbrla  wa  laarnad  through  tha  dally 
pra^a  thuj  our  firm  mid  »l»  other  larga, 
raputnbia  j>\ialnaaa  Mrma  were  being  auod  by 
OPA  for  failure  to  prrpnrp  "ndrqunta  rpcorda  " 
All  of  thitt  of  course,  han  n  vrry  detrimental 
affect  Oh  auatiicaa.  We  are  not  pleading  our 
cauae  aloaa,  but  the  cauaa  of  bualnaaa  aa  a 
whole  and  Its  affect  on  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation.      1 

It  woula  require  too  volumtnoua  a  raport 
to  give  yorvi  complete  detalla  ou  all  of  the 
dlfflcultlea  we  have  encountered,  but  we  are 
enclosing  (rlef  outlines  on  two  Bpeclflc  raaec, 
and  will  ie  glad  to  send  you  innumerable 
specific  inatances  if  you  are  Interested. 
Youhi  very  truly, 

1  Thk  8  &  M  Co.. 

I  Phil  Sncrr. 

ILLtrStBATTON  or  OPA  PRICE  RECtTUI'nON 

In  1942  'we  handled  bicycles  on  which  we 
realized  a  jgroas  margin  of  31  percent,  which 
is  a  normal  mark-up  for  this  class  of  mer- 
chandise. We  are  handling  a  similar  bicycle 
today.  OtA  has  allowed  the  manufacturer 
a  price  adjustment  and  has  also  set  a  dollar 
and  cents  celling  on  our  resale  price,  which 
allows  us  a  gross  margin  of  12  percent.  You 
can  readily  see  that  the  permitted  margin 
is  not  sufljclent  to  allow  us  to  operate  with- 
out a  los$  on  this  item.  A  comparison  of 
1942  aiid  lfi45  prices  follows: 
Tear   1942  3 

Our  cist __  $22.96 

Our  selling  price $33.90 

Margin,  percent 31 

Year  1945 

Our  cost $23.  21 

Our  s«Ulng  price $26.52 

Margin,  percent 12 

We  also  aell  an  electric  toaster  which  Is  not 
the  same  flnlsh  as  the  one  sold  In  1942.  The 
manufacturer  has  been  permitted  a  price  ad- 
justment but  we  must,  under  OPA  regula- 
tions, selll  at  the  same  or  a  lower  price. 
Price  compariaon  follows: 

Year  1942} 

Our  c»6t ._ $1.37 

Our  selling  price $2. 19 

Margin,  percent 28 

Year  1946: 

Our  caet.. $1  97 

Our  selling  prlce.-^ _ _  $2. 19 

Margin,  percent  . 10 

Our  operating  cost  for  the  first  9  months 
of  1944  was  19.19  percent  of  gross  sales.  In 
1945  our  af>eratlng  costp  have  been  21  15  per- 
cent of  gross  sales  for  the  first  9  months. 
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ArrENDIX  TO  THE  CONGUESSIONAL  UECOKD 


il 


Tht  Republlcftn  Party  and  tha  DtmecroHc 
Precaia 


BXTKNSION  OP  HKMAKKS 

HON.  ROSS  RI2LEY 

4ir  '  ' ■•■ 

IN  Tllie  ItOUMK  I  AIIVM 

M<nulity,  Not^mbfr  rtfl.  t94i 

Mr.    Kf/.I.kiY,     Mr,    »»i»rrtkiir.    under 

,  '  '  ^  ,,    ■      ■  k, 

I  1     ::..   .    .   :'  -        --     -     .  Mt 

I  I    IhP   Lna   Aniii'lra   'llinra, 

ji  11  nil  '  '1  ihw  polir  and  I            i- 

tn<  Mit  I  oaiuM'tullv  lull             • 

I  I  Imvp  IM  thr"  imat  nml  who 

,  'f,V  l<»  OUl-rtrnl  llir  Nl'W  l)r  n|, 

A  litivf  rrttd  IIiIk  tiUi'lt',  1  Imiii' 

thry  will  <  nil  imck  \\tu\\v  wht^rc  Ihi^y 
bfliiMH 

THK  am-liPlKAN   MNTV   ANh  1M»   tllMtMNAlIC 
t-aiH'»!aa 

(1pii  iI 

I  a 

tlvp  nriliin  i«l  l>a 

thf   fherk    n;  ■  e,   by 

vi'toroUM  optMiaittnn  In  axtipmaa.  and  by  ron* 
atnht  axpoaura  of  misdoing  It  muat  con- 
atnntly  vnica  the  righta  of  mliiorMiaa, 

Trn  democrn'  rnmrnta  apt  up  aftrr 

the  last  war  In  i  fiilled  largely  bpcnu»a 

they  couUl  not  ■•  into  two  mnjor 

parties.    Thry  d  into  bloc  govern- 

ment  where  ngrerment  on  poUtlve  construc- 
tive policies  and  action  could  spldom  be  ob- 
tained. They  survived  for  r  few  years  by 
compromise  of  negative  action  until  they 
died. 

But  the  purpoae  of  two  major  parties  la 
wider  than  this.  They  must  p'esent  alterna- 
tive programs  and  issues  in  g<ivernment.  It 
is  only  th\i«  that  our  revolutions  are  at  the 
ballot  box  and  not  by  street  mobs. 

The  natural  division  betwee:i  men  In  pri- 
vate life  and  the  natural  division  between 
old  age  and  youth  is  conservatism  and  radi- 
calism. Interpreted  into  our  present  political 
scene  it  Is  the  division  betweer  those  on  the 
"right"  and  those  on  the  "left." 

Today  the  radicals  on  the  left  are  organ- 
ized and  vigorous.  TTie  conser^-atives  on  the 
right  are  unorganized  and  in;  potent.  The 
American  people  need  and  ha?e  a  right  to 
organized  expression  of  conservative  thought. 
Being  a  conservative  is  not  a  sin.  It  is  not 
fascism  or  reaction.  It  means  taday  the  con- 
servation of  representative  government,  of 
Intellectual  freedom,  and  of  economic  free- 
dom within* the  limits  of  what  does  not  harm 
fellow  men.  It  means  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  of  national  health,  educa- 
tion, and  employment.  A  conservative  is  not 
allergic  to  new  Ideas.  He  wantt  to  try  them 
slowly  without  destroying  what  is  already 
good. 

This  division  between  conservatism  and 
radicalism,  between  the  right  and  the  left,  as 
the  basis  of  our  political  part  es  has  been 
developing  slowly  in  America.  The  roots  of 
the  old  party  division  grew  cut  of  the  Civil 
War  with  Its  echoes  of  major  territorial  locus 
of  the  Republican  Party  In  the  North  and  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  South.  There 
were  also  difTerences  of  economic  Interest  of 
the  two  regions  and  attitudes  on  race  ques- 
tions. In  the  reshuffle  of  Idea.s  during  the 
past  few  years,  the  Democratic  Party  has 
adopted  the  radical  field.  And  the  radical 
parties  are  Infected  with  bureaucracy,  with 
socialism  and  w'lth  communistic  Ideas.  The 
Republican  Party  has  been  uncertain  and 
divided 

If  there  were  a  man-in-the-moon.  who 
understood  the  ways  of  democ.acy  and  the 
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ol   II      Vi'U   linva  iripd   in  '     you 

llNVH    irlril    III    I'lllliii    IliK    li>,i  iltlaPM, 

»"U   h  .»r,   -^a 

(l»a    VM.ipi-    OKI     il  ii'iMn.'  -v    ' 

liliHililta  " 

»- 
II 

a    I  III  iiiiii  y  I'T 

KMm  '  I'Ri'Paaiik  '  i|> 

Uiioi)  or  airoia  mul  lilundara  wiiii'h  ara  tha 
h  ..4II..I.I..  I..MH  u(  long  mtiiiiiiuaiiaa  uf  oiia 

1  i!t«     In  I  ^     '  .     .  '       '  1     i  i      '    tilt 

llaair   llip  II 

Iha  I'lMhi  I* 

fltia  nnri  Hi  '    Ma 

rnuiiiiy      tl  iiKPn  lint  iiami  to  >  <\  of  a 

word      WliMl«>vri    i.i.iiv  iiiipoai'ii  : iiRtu  la 

Kolna   to   ha  a>  Ihnl    la  their   \rv\\- 

iilqtia     llta    Ain.i       ■>    pt i--    -'•'•    "•■     iith 

aiupnta  aminar  or  Im'ii      i  id 

liNva   Ihp  '  '    I"   hiii'i'i    11)^   v^oid    iial 

iMPniia   whi.  I  •'    pint    i<t    the    Anirilnui 

IK'opla  are  ■  goii»«-rvi<tivp 

P  ■— Wa  do  not  use  thr  w.-iti  "lihnul  " 
Tlint  Word  haa  barn  |vil luted  and  rnprd  of 

all  Ita  real  r"" na.     The  tutulnrnpiilala  of 

polltlral  lit  were  ratnbljuhed  by  Mor- 

ley,  nindatnnr  jmui  Stunrt  Mill  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  England  Liberalism  waa 
founded  to  further  more  liberty  for  men. 
not  less  freedom.  Therefore.  It  was  militant 
against  the  expiinalon  of  burrnucrncy.  ngnlnst 
socialism,  and  all  of  Its  Ilk.  The  conserva- 
tives In  America  are  akin  to  the  nineteenth 
century  liberals  of  England. 

Lenin's  Instructions  on  propaganda  In- 
cluded the  deliberate  distortion  of  accepted 
words  and  terms  and  Lenin  has  surely  had 
his  way  with  the  word  "liberalism."  The 
Socialists  and  Communists  dally  announce 
that  they  are  "liberals."  They  have  nested 
in  this  word  until  It  stinks.  Let  them  have 
the  word.     It  no  longer  makes  sense. 


Amendment  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  26.  1945 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  I 
wish  to  include  an  address  which  I  de- 
livered at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation of  National  Advertisers  in  New 
York  November  20.  1945: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  your  guest  today  and 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  meet  so  many  of 
my  old  friends  and  to  get  acquainted  with 
other  members  of  your  fine  association,  which 
is  making  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  sound 
national  economy  and  free  enterprise  on  a 
basis  to  best  serve  the  highest  public  interest. 

I  experienced  some  difficulty  in  getting 
away  from  Washington  on  schedule.  In  fact, 
I  missed  one  train.  In  the  effort  to  make  it. 
I  hurriedly  rushed  up  to  one  of  the  porters 
and  asked  him  bow  much  time  I  had  to  make 
the  train,  and  he  replied,  "Boss,  if  you  hurry 
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common  carrlera,  nlr  carriers,  ment  piickei-e, 
and  operatura  of  atockynrda,  which  are  cov- 
ered by  apeclRl  stntutea.  the  act  appllea  to 
all  commerce,  and  Juat  to  mention  the  scope 
of  It  ntnkea  nanlfrHt  lU  relatloa  to  private 
enterprise  and  to  a  competitive  economy. 

Therefore,  the  bill,  in  amendiag  that  act. 
would  have  an  Important  influence  upon  our 
basic  industry.  In  one  part  the  bill  denla 
particularly  with  advertising  of  spscifled 
products — foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics;  but 
In  other  parts  It  affects  generally  all  adver- 
tising and  all  methou<^  of  competition  and 
acts  and  practices  in  commerce. 

Thus  the  bill  has  considerable  to  do  with 
private  enterprise  and  a  competitive  econo- 
my— subjects  which  are  identified  in  an  In- 
terdependent way  with  advertiser!  and  adver- 
tising. Thriving  enterprise  needs  alert  adver- 
tising— advertising  which  heralds  the  com- 
ing of  new  goods  and  opens  and  expands  mar- 
kets; Which  creates  demands  for  which  pro- 
duction sources  must  produce  new  goods  and 
increased  quantities  of  old  goods:  which 
assumes  proportionate  public  responsibilities, 
recognizing  that  the  higher  the  standards  for 
truthfulness  and  sales  appeal  In  the  adver- 
tising message,  and  the  stricter  the  adherence 
to  them,  the  more  surely  and  the  more  effec- 
tively does  advertising  serve  a  system  of  free 
enterprise. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  ADMINISTRATTVI  ACTIVIIUS 
GENERALLY 

No  phase  of  Government  activity  is  more 
closely  related  to  our  economy  of  the  fu- 
ture— to  our  system  of  free  enterprise — than 
the  regulation  of  business  and  other  private 
activity  by  agencies  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. All  of  us  know  of  the  vast  extension 
of  this  form  of  government  dtirlng  recent 
years.  In  my  considered  Judgment,  one  of 
the  most  important  postwar  mandates  is  a 
restudylng  of  the  administrative  agency  In 
our  Federal  Government. 

I  am  not  certain  how  many  such  commis- 
sions, boards,  and  other  agencies  are  now  In 
operation,  either  including  or  excluding  war- 
time agencies.  Estimates  vary,  dtpendmg. 
perhaps,  on  how  one  definea  the  term  'ad- 
ministrative  agency."  But  by  any  computa- 
tion there  are  a  great  many  of  tttem.  and  tba 
exact  number  does  not  matter. 
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Wta&t  docs  matter  ts  that  some  of  th«e 
ag«Ttcl«g  hmve  gractuaJly  spread  out  from  the 
Held  of  Uflalatlon  into  the  field  ot  adjudica- 
Uon.  One*  the  leglalatlve.  the  executive,  and 
Uie  Judicial  lunctlona  of  government  were 
••parat«  powers.  Today  numerous  agencies, 
regulating  much  of  dally  business  and  pri- 
vate life,  combine  these  powers  and  in  the 
cnrclM  of  them  c<:)inblne  multiple  and  con- 
trMlletor7  ofBcea.  Ot  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlaslon.  with  wbica  my  bill  deals,  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeais  for  the  Second  Circuit  s&ld : 

"It  Ls  called  upon  umultaneouBly  to  enact 
the  roles  of  complainant.  Jury.  Judge,  and 
proaecutor."  (John  Bene  ».  F.  T.  C.  (220  Fed. 
4^.  471)  ) 

The  Lord  Chancelor  ■lugs  In  lolanthe; 

"The    law    Is    the   true   embodiment 
Of  everything  that  la  excellent. 
It  hss  DO  kind  of  fault  or  flaw, 
And  I.  my  lords,  embody  the  law." 

And  In  the  Mikado,  before  consulting  Pooh- 
Bah,  It  la  oeoasaary  to  Indicate  in  which  ot 
bis  many  capacities  he  la  to  be  ronsiiUed. 
But  we  are  not  accuatomed  to  conducting  our 
affairs  that  way.  Tha  Anglo-Aaxon  fight  for 
freedom  waa  to  g»*  away  from  the  enactment 
of  multiple  roles  by  one  authority.  Our  gen- 
eral concept  of  Justice  la  grounded  In  the  an- 
cient doctrine  that  no  man  should  be  Judge 
tn  hla  own  cause. 

But  In  the  field  of  administrative  regula- 
tion, the  agenc)-  acta  as  both  prosecutor  and 
ludfa;  and  then,  to  aggravate  the  matter,  the 
aCmcy  la  Immune  to  Judicial  supervision  If 
Its  findings  are  supported  by  evidence.  It  is 
sometimes  stated  that  the  findings  must  be 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  but  I  can- 
not discover  that  the  word  "sutMlantlal"  la  of 
any  practical  significance  The  situation — so 
held  by  many  authoritative  cases — ts  that  the 
agency's  poaltlon  cannot  be  disturbed  by  the 
court  unleea  It  Is  plainly  arbitrary  That  Is, 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  agency's  statutory 
authority  or  In  abuse  of  Its  discretion.  The 
net  effect  of  this  Is  that  there  Is  really  no 
court  review  of  the  facts  or  of  the  remedy 

This  problem  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  crganlied  bar. 
Several  years  ago  there  waa  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Attorney  General  at  the  re- 
queat  of  the  President,  to  study  administra- 
tive practices  and  procedures  A  committee 
of  the  American  Bar  Aaaoclation  also  studied 
the  prt)blem  for  several  years  and  drafted  a 
prop«.»ed  bill,  which  has  been  Introduced  In 
the  present  Congress  It  seeks  to  reform  the 
administrative  practice  with  respect  to  all  ex- 
cept certain-named  agenr  .  s  T'  does  not  ac- 
complish a  separation  of  •?:<•  ;•  .;islfttive.  ex- 
ecutive, and  Judicial  functions  and  does  not 
provld*?  for  any  exp>anslon  of  court  review. 
In  fact  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
Amerlrnn  Bar  Asaociatlon  explains  that  Its 
bi  :  »  .1  merely  reenact  the  existing  form 
of  r.'...  w  and  that  It  would  do  that  merely 
to  avoid  the  bill  being  construed,  by  virtue 
of  an  omission,  to  exclude  or  diminish  the 
existing  court  review 

It  seems  to  me  a  very  diCQcult  matter  to 
deal  tn  one  bill  with  all  of  the  msuiy  agencies 
and  to  deal  with  them  In  so  many  of  the 
details  pertaining  to  practice  before  them,  as 
the  bar  bill  attempu  to  do.  The  details  of 
practice  vary  among  the  agencies.  So  does 
subject  matter.  The  problem  as  to  many  of 
these  agencies  may  be  resolved  or  materially 
changed  by  what  the  President  may  do  under 
the  pending  reorganization  bills  when  they 
are  fiually  enacted.  Those  bills,  it  ts  esti- 
mated, deal  with  over  100  agencies.  The 
Senate  bill  exempts  13  and  applies.  It  Is  said, 
to  90  The  House  bill  exempu  only  3.  The 
Federal  Trade  ConimUsion  is  exempted  In 
both. 

THE  noti-KU  or  ptocxDcraz  in  thi  rroEEAL 

TaADE  COUMISSION 

The  bill  deals  only  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commlsaion.  This  Is  an  old  agencj-  with  a 
fine  record  of  service,  especially  In  supplying 


the  facts  from  which  the  Congress  has 
formulated  such  memorable  statutes  as  the 
Export  Trade  Act,  also  known  as  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act,  which  gives  small  business- 
men the  right  to  combine  agalsnt  the  big 
cartels  of  Europe;  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  of  1921;  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
of  1934;  the  Securities  Act  of  1933;  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935;  and 
the  Federal  Power  Act  of  1935. 

In  this  realm  the  Commission  has  func- 
tioned notably  as  an  aid  to  the  Congress. 
That  was  one  of  the  great  Intentions  in- 
spiring its  formation,  and  my  bill  does  not 
ailect  In  any  way  its  powers  with  respect  to 
this  phase  of  its  work.  The  bill  deals  with 
other  powers  which  have  been  enlarged  to 
encompass  subject  matter  and  activity  far 
beyond  what  was  contemplated  when  the 
Commission  was  created  In  1914  It  deals 
with  the  parts  of  the  Commission  Act  under 
whlcb  the  Commission  Is  widely  engaged  In 
the  trial  of  specific  Issues  of  fact  between 
the  Government  and  Its  citizens. 

The  bill  does  not  relate  Just  to  adver- 
tising cases.  It  would,  of  course,  aSect  all 
such  casec  whatever  the  advertised  goods 
might  be;  but  it  would  also  apply  to  all 
the  actions  which  the  Commlaaloii  may  In- 
stitute undr-r  section  6  of  Its  act.  Those 
actions  Involve,  in  the  words  ol  the  act. 
"unfair  methods  of  competition  and  unfair 
or  deceptive  acts  and  practices  in  commerce  ' 
The  subject  matter  for  these  cases  Is  Just  as 
broad  as  the  terms  "unfair  methqtls  of  com- 
petition" and  "unfair  or  deceptive  acts  and 
practices"  and  can  Involve  almost  anything 
a  man  does  In  the  conduct  of  hli.  business. 

The  bill  would  take  nothing  Siway  from 
the  Commission  that  should  not  be  taken 
away  from  >t  or  that  the  Commiss.on  shovild 
object  to  having  taken  away  froia  It.  In- 
deed, the  bill  may  not  go  far  enough.  Per- 
haps It  should  go  to  the  extent;  of  sepa- 
rating the  functions  which  the  Commission 
exercises,  so  that  the  trial  of  issues  of  fact 
would  be  translerred  to  the  courts,  the  Com- 
mission being  the  complainant  or  the  prose- 
cuting agency,  but  the  adjudication  being 
by  the  courts  which  regularly  determine  Is- 
sues of  fact  in  specific  cases  and  have  been 
doing  It  for  generations. 

However,  It  has  seemed  to  me  tiiAt  perhaps 
It  might  not  be  neceasury  to  go  that  far  if 
a  material  correction  could  be  made  with 
respect  to  court  supervision.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  so  objectionable  for  the  agency  to  com- 
bine these  functions  if  there  Is  available  a 
review  whereby  the  courts  may  examine  what 
the  Commission  has  done  In  Its  multiple 
capacities;  whereby  the  courts  may  deter- 
mine whether  the  Commission  has  acted  con- 
trary to  the  weight  of  the  evidence;  whereby 
the  court  may  examine  the  whole  record; 
whereby  the  courts  power  to  modify  the 
order  of  the  Commission  is  not  limited  to  a 
showing  that  the  order  Is  plainly  arbitrary. 

It  does  not  offend  the  stature  or  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Commission  to  say  that.  If  it  is 
to  exercise  Judicial  functions.  It  should  be 
subjected  to  the  same  review  that  pertains 
In  the  Judiciary.  The  Commission,  in  the 
unusual  circumstances  pertaining  to  It. 
should  not  be  given  the  same  finality  on 
findings  of  fact  as  pertains  to  a  Jury's  ver- 
dict. Certainly,  It  should  not  be  more  im- 
mune to  review  than  is  the  district  Judge 
In  the  trial  of  cases  without  a  Jury.  The 
findings  of  the  Judge  may  be  disturbed  if 
they  are  against  the  clear  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence. It  is  not  unreasonable  to  put  the 
Commission's  findings  on  the  same  basis  for 
appellate  review.  It  seems  to  me  quite  un- 
reasonable not  to  do  so. 

THB     RXVirW    OF    THE    COMMISSION     PROCEEDING 

It  Is  true  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  in  present  form  contains  a  provi- 
sion for  court  review  of  a  Commission  order. 
That  review  is.  however,  so  limited  as  to  be 
of  little  avail  In  the  ordinary  case.  The 
courts  say  that  as  the  law  now  stands  they 


cannot  weigh  either  the  force  of  the  evi- 
dence or  1  he  propriety  of  the  remedy. 

The  obitacle  to  court  review  of  the  facts 
at  presen  Is  the  provision  th.it  the  Com- 
mission's findings  of  fact  shall  be  conclu- 
sive If  su  jported  by  evidence  This  means 
that  the  i  eviewing  court  must  take  the  case 
on  what  I  he  Commission  says  are  the  facts. 
The  Comnlsslon  may  pick  ana  choos'  from 
the  record  as  It  pleases,  to  select  evidence  in 
support  i  Its  findings.  The  court  cannot 
look  beyoiid  tliat  to  see  what  may  be  In  the 
record  Irv  dental  or  explanation  On  the 
whole  rec^d  there  may  be  a  serious  conflict 
in  the  evl<lence,  or  a  heavy  preponderance  ol 
evidence  ;ln  a  direction  contrary  to  that 
taken  by  the  Commission.  Nevertheless,  the 
court  Is  bpund  to  the  Commission's  view. 

There  iM  no  logical  reason  why  the  Com- 
mission 4iould  b->  the  complete  arbiter  ot 
the  facts.  It  doesn't  see  the  witness  or  hear 
the  evidence.  It  often  knows  no  more  of 
the  proof*  than  what  Is  disclosed  by  the  trial 
examiner's  report  on  them.  When  a  con- 
flict in  efldence  arises,  the  courts  are  the 
proper  plice  to  resolve  it — historically,  tra- 
ditionally] and  by  practice  and  experience. 
Fiom  their  very  inception  courts  heve  been 
dealing  wftb  cases  of  unfair  competition  and 
commercial  dishonesty.  My  proposal  to  re- 
quire support  of  the  Commission's  findings 
by  a  prep<>nderance  of  evidence  will  give  the 
courts  an  opportunity  to  consider  and  evalu- 
ate testln|cny  on  both  side/  ol  the  case. 

Furthei^ore,  the  bill  would  permit  the 
coivts  to:  resume  the  exercise  of  some  dis- 
cretion alver  restrictions  laid  upon  a  re- 
spondent by  a  Commission  order.  Tiie  act 
now  says  that  the  courts  may  modify  the 
order,  anH  they  used  to  do  so.  In  recent 
years,  however.  Judicial  construction  has 
almost  rend  the  word  "modify"  out  of  the 
act.  Coufts  now  take  the  view  that  the 
Federal  "iVade  Commission  has  absolute  au- 
thority a|  to  remedy,  and  reftise  to  Inter- 
fere even  [while  expressing  their  own  opinion 
that  the  ^nds  of  Jtistlce  would  be  served  by 
less-drastic  measures.  This  is  illustrative  of 
an  alarming  trend  In  the  administration  of 
Justice.  It  represents  a  transfer  of  power 
ircm  the  hands  of  the  Judiciary  to  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  which  is  naturally  con- 
cerned with  the  exercise  of  its  authority  on 
a  broad  spile. 

|tH«     PENALTT     PROVISIONS 

The  Importance  of  adequate  re'vlew  of 
Commisslfcn  orders  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that,  wheb  such  an  order  has  become  final, 
the  respondent  Is  subject  to  a  severe  penalty 
If  in  anyirespect  he  falls  to  comply  with  It. 
In  other  words,  the  cease-and-desist  order 
which  ha»  resulted  from  the  proceeding  in 
which  th#  Commission  has  been  prosecutor 
and  Judg#  and  which  has  not  been  subject 
to  adequite  court  review  is  enforceable  by 
heavy  mc^etary  penalties. 

As  the  i  law  now  stands  there  Is  a  civil 
penalty  df  not  more  than  $5,000  for  "each 
violation  .f  In  dealing  with  advertisements, 
for  example,  each  single  advertisement  may 
be  a  sepij-ate  violation,  and.  as,  the  order 
frequentlj'  includes  numerous  prohibitions, 
each  advertisement  may  violate  several  sep- 
arate prolilbltlons  In  one  order.  Thus,  the 
aggregate,  penalty  may  be  computed  by  mul- 
tiplying l^e  number  cf  violations  in  an  ad- 
vertlsemetit  by  the  number  of  publications 
of  the  aavertlscment  in  all  kinds  of  media. 
Con8lderi|ig  the  wide  variety  of  means  which 
may  be  t|sed  to  disseminate  a  single  adver- 
tisement, the  total  penalties  may  ruij  Into  a 
fantastically  high  figure. 

The  priiposed  amendment  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  p^uttlng  a  ceiling  on  the  accumula- 
tion Of  penalties  for  a  single  violation.  The 
figures  I;  have  suggested — not  more  than 
tl.OOO  with  a  top  limit  of  810,000 — may  not 
be  the  rl|  ;ht  ones  and  I  am  not  particularly 
concerne<  to  use  these  exact  figures.  My 
concern  is  with  the  principle  that  the  pen- 
alty should  be  large  enough  to  be  effective 
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without  the  possibility  of  becoming  so  large 
as  to  be  confiscatory. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  DUAL  JITRISDICTION 

The  other  principal  feature  cf  the  bill  Is 
ot  primary  Importance  only  to  the  food,  drug, 
and  cosmetic  industries,  but  It  is  especially 
close  to  my  heart  because  of  the  measure  of 
responsibility  I  feel  for  the  present  situation. 
I  was  on  the  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
which  dealt  with  the  food,  drug,  and  cos- 
metic bill  and  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill  in  the 
period  1935  38.  I  felt  then  that  no  legis- 
lation was  more  Important  than  that  having 
to  do  with  the  purity  and  the  truthful  label- 
ing and  advertising  of  the  country's  food, 
drug,  and  cosmetic  supplies.  The  years  which 
have  passed  since  have  cjnflrmed  my  esti- 
mate of  Its  importance  and  have  brought  me 
a  sense  of  pride  In  having  had  an  active  part 
In  It 

When  this  legislation  was  formulated.  I 
advocated  the  arrangement  wherrby  the  Jur- 
Itdlction  over  advertising  of  the  commodities 
was  left  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Commission's  powers  In  that  respect  be- 
ing eubstantially  enlarged  by  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  bin.  The  Commission  had  exercised  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  advertising  of  these  com- 
modities only  as  advertising  hac  been  con- 
strued to  be  a  method  of  competition.  The 
Commission  desired  to  retain  this  Jurisdiction 
and  to  have  its  powers  enlarged  in  order  the 
mi^re  adequately  to  cope  with  advertising  of 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  It  was  my 
thought  that  the  Commission's  position  was 
correct  and  that  the  way  we  separated  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration from  that  of  the  Commission  repre- 
sented a  clear  division  of  authority.  I  have 
been  distressed,  however,  to  find  that  the 
division  was  not  as  clear  as  we  thought  it. 
I  have,  therefore,  felt  out  of  my  cv,n  responsi- 
bility an  urgent  desire  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. 

Overlapping  of  tlie  activities  cf  these  two 
agencies  apparently  has  grown  out  of  the 
administration  of  section  15  (a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  which  contains 
the  deflnltlon  of  "false  advertisement."  ex- 
pressly excluding  "labeling"  from  It.  Now  the 
purpose  of  that  exclusion  was  to  jirevent  dual 
administration,  the  regulation  of  labeling 
being  under  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  However,  either  directly  or  In- 
directly, the  Commission  has  undertaken  to 
deal  with  the  labeling.  Even  more  often  the 
two  agencies,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  the  Commission,  are  found  dealing 
with  the  same  subject  matter — the  same  rep- 
resentations. The  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration will  deal  with  such  representations  in 
labeling  which  Includes  the  p;_ckage,  the 
kbel,  and  circulars  which  accompany  the 
goods;  the  Commission  will  deul  with  the 
•ame  representations  in  advertising. 

Although  these  two  agencies  desire  to  have 
a  harmonious  relationship,  they  .ire  not  un- 
der common  control  and  it  is  inevitable  that 
divergent  opinions  and  approaches  to  some 
problems  should  arise.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  action  of  one  sometimes  hampers  or 
forestalls  the  other,  each  spending  great  ef- 
fort, time  and  money  on  subject  matter  that 
could  be  disposed  of  in  one  procedure. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  correct  that 
situation.  The  bill  would  amen:!  the  Com- 
mission Act  to  Insert  a  definition  of  the  word 
"labeling  ■  in  the  identical  language  which 
the  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  uses  to  de- 
fine the  term.  It  also  would  alter  the  deflnl- 
tlon of  a  "false  advertisement"  by  a  change 
to  language  which  more  clearly  expresses 
what  section  15  (a)  sought  to  accomplish. 
That  was  to  reach  advertisements  which,  al- 
though not  false  by  express  statement,  were 
misleading  by  indirection,  iniplication,  and 
ambiftuity.  The  commission  has  construed 
Its  presant  language  as  a  reqatrement  for  ad- 
verllsements  to  contain  directions  for  using 
and  various  wtrnings  with  rerpect  to  con- 


tra-lndlcations.  Those  matters  are  expressly 
dealt  with  In  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  as  to  labeling.  They  were  not 
Intended  to  be  required  as  to  advertising 
unless  the  affirmative  and  express  portions  of 
the  advertisements  were  such  as  to  make 
some  additional  disclosure  necessary  for  ac- 
curacy or  safety. 

Certainly  speaking  for  myself  as  one  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee, in  the  deliberations  of  the  full 
committee,  and  In  the  discussions  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  In  formulating  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  Wheeler-Lea 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act,  I  can  say  that  it  was  our  inten- 
tion to  separate  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  two 
agencies  so  that  there  would  not  be  any 
duplication. 

I  think  that  purp>ose  was  clear  in  the  re- 
port on  the  Wheeler-Lea  Act  by  our  com- 
mittee to  the  House  (Kept.  No.  1613,  Aug. 
IB,  1937,  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p  5)  ; 

"It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  not  manda- 
tory on  the  advertiser  to  state  anything. 
The  only  requirement  is  In  case  he  does  ad- 
vertise, he  thah  not  make  statements  that 
are  misleading  in  a  material  respect. 

"It  Is  incumbent  on  the  advertiser  to  re- 
veal facts  material  in  the  light  of  repre- 
sentations made  in  the  advertisement." 

Also,  when  the  bill  was  under  discussion 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  there  were  several 
interesting  and  revealing  colloquies.  One 
of  them  appears  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  January  12,  1938  (vol.  83,  p.  412),  as 
follows : 

"Mr.  White  of  Ohio.  Let  us  take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  manufacturer  of  cosmetics.  If 
cosmetics  are  used  for  normal  purposes  and 
injury  occurs,  the  gentleman  would  want  to 
punish  the  man  who  put  out  the  cosmetics, 
but  on  the  other  hand  if  these  cosmetics  are 
eaten  by  somebody  or  used  for  a  purpose 
other  than  prescribed,  certainly  the  gentle- 
man would  not  want  to  hold  the  manufac- 
turer  responsible? 

"Mr.  Lea.  No.  We  are  shortly  going  to 
come  along  with  a  food  and  drug  bill  which 
Is  pretty  well  prepared  for  presentation  to 
the  House.  The  gentleman  referred  to  cos- 
metics. The  new  food  and  drug  bill  will 
require  a  warning  of  what  may  be  the 
deleterious  effects  If  used  under  certain  con- 
ditions. We  are  going  to  take  care  of  that 
in  the  label  and  misbranding  features. " 

My  bill,  therefore,  proposes  deletion  of  the 
clause  in  section  15  (a)  which  has  been  the 
basis  for  the  Commission  dealing  with  warn- 
ings and  directions,  and  wiiich  has,  it  seems 
to  me,  been  chiefly  responsible  for  the  Com- 
mission trying  cases  which  Involve  protracted 
Investigations  into  therapeutics.  1  realize 
that  one  cannot  avoid'  the  subject  of  thera- 
peutics when  dealing  with  advertisements  of 
drug  products.  But  one  cannot  deal  with 
directions  and  warnings  without  protracted 
Investigations  into  therapeutics.  And  we 
thought  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
by  experience,  equipment,  and  tradition,  was 
better  suited  to  deal  with  that  subject  than 
was  the  Commission:  that  the  Administra- 
tion could  do  that  as  it  administered  Its  law. 
which  applies  directly  to  the  composition 
of  articles,  the  sanitary  conditions  which  rur- 
round  their  production,  the  packaging  of 
them,  the  labeling  and  the  formulation  of 
{he  Indications,  and  contraindications  for 
their  use. 

The  final  provision — section  19 — of  the  bill 
would  seem  to  end  conflict  by  providing  that 
"food,  drugs,  devices,  and  cosmetics  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  the 
extent  of  the  application  or  the  extension 
thereto  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  approved  June  25,  1938.  as 
amended."  In  framing  that  section,  lan- 
guage already  used  by  the  Congress  has  been 
employed — the  language  used  in  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prevent 
dual  Jurisdiction  with  the  Meat  Inspection 
Act.    The  virtue  ol  this  language  Is  that  by 


express  statement  It  gives  effect  t©  the  intent 
of  the  Congress.  It  expresses  what  ought  to 
be  the  situation.  There  ought  to  be  a  clear 
demarcation  between  the  Jurisdiction  of 
these  two  agencies.  With  a  law  as  compre- 
hensive as  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  there  Is  no  reason  to  have  a  second 
agency  dealing  with  the  labeling  of  these 
products  or  duplicating,  under  the  guise  of 
regulating  advertisements,  the  work  of  an- 
other agency  under  another  statute. 

I  ha^e  only  this  to  say  In  conclusion.  The 
purposes  of  the  bill  and  my  intentions  for 
It  are  as  I  have  stated  them  to  you  in  thete 
remarks.  My  brief  is  for  these  Intentions 
and  purposes — not  for  the  bill  Itself.  If 
there  are  better  ways  of  accomplishing  these 
purposes.  I  will  accord  them  a  co-dlal  wel- 
come, and  In  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  It 
Is  not  my  purpose  to  interject  any  hostility 
with  reference  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. So  far  as  my  own  relationships  to  the 
Commlsslo  are  concerned,  they  have  been 
cordial  In  fact.  I  am  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  stanch  supporters  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  on  our  committee  and  one  of  Its 
advocates,  and  with  respect  to  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  bill.  It  Is  not  unlikely  the  Com- 
mission experienced  some  dUappointment 
that  one  who  had  been  and  is  such  a  close 
friend  of  the  Commission  should  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  placing  limitations  upon  Its 
authority  and  to  do  so  was  not  a  pleasant 
responsibility  for  me. 

But.  as  I  stated  earlier  in  my  remarks.  I 
do  not  think  this  is  an  unfriendly  gesture 
toward  the  Commission.  It  ts  simply  an 
attempt  to  develop  good  procedure  based 
upon  long  years  of  experience.  1  expect  the 
hearings  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  give  opportunity  for  any  antago- 
nisms or  antipathies  to  be  aroused  so  far  as 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Itself  is  con- 
cerned. I  think  every  member  of  that  fine 
body  IS  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  and  I 
have  a  high  repard  for  the  Commission  and 
for  the  Individual  members  and  its  capable 
and  experienced  staff,  as  well  as  for  the  work 
of  the  Commission  Itself  apd  certainly  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  organized  and 
I  would  be  the  last  person  to  Icnowlngly 
offend  its  dignity  or  stature. 
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or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  26.  1945 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  chronological  his- 
tory of  the  negotiation.^-  between  the 
UAW  and  General  Motors: 

July  3.  1945:  OWMR  Director  Fred  Vinson 
says,  of  our  postwar  capacity  to  produce  and 
consume,  we  "are  in  the  pleasant  predicament 
of  having  to  learn  to  live  50  psrcent  better 
than  (we)  have  ever  lived  before."  (See 
pp.  4  and  5  of  UAW-CIO  Economic  Brief  I 

August  14:  VJ-day.  War  ends.  Shut- 
downs, change-overs,  with  thousands  laid  off. 
Workweek  drops  to  40  hours;  take-home  pay 
falls  23  percent  for  those  still  working. 

August  18:  President  Truman  announces  a 
reconversion  waje  policy  pir)vidlng  for  free 
collective  bargaining  between  labor  and  man- 
agement, with  wage  Increases  allowable  up  to 
point  where  price  Increases  would  be 
required. 
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^ •    18     OeJ»eral    Motora    department, 

I  A  '),  fitea  demand  wltb  General  Motors 
c  :;.  .'uf  •  a0-p«««it  inrrca«e  In  wage  rates 
»i;hout  laoTMM  In  pnc^. 

August  H  tillfifctr  17:  Silence  by  tbe 
corporaUoo.  Mo  MkaovtoCtoDent  of  August 
la  tetter  tranamiCtU)«  the  union  demands: 
DO  couaterpropoaal;  three  verbal  requesu  by 
the  onion  that  oesotlattons  becin  draw  reply 
that  Um  eorpontion  la  not  ready 

8epte»bar  18:  Tbe  corporation,  without 
malrii:  any  countefprofKtaal.  offers  Co  begin 
nfetmiowB  "on  datca  that  will  be  mutiuily 
aaUafactory  " 

Septenobfr  \9  UAW-CIO  wires  offer  to 
meet  at  once  aod  again  asks  (or  counterpro- 
poaal      No  ackttowledgment. 

October    2:   Ktrat    nesotlatlon    meeting.    6 
after  dcouJKla  were  filed      Corp<^)ration 
itatlve  bMidB  union  reprpseniattve  a 
r.    aone  puMlshed  in  n<  ^  ''■;  ;»t  adver- 
ClaMwnta.    Offers  no  countr-p  '.makes 

DO  reply  to  our  Aorust  18  ar^  .1!  eco- 

Bocnic  data  in  support  of  our  .^     -  r    ikJs. 

corporation  gives  no  reaaons  for  claiming  it  is 
unabtc  to  make  any  wage  Increases.  Ttie 
corporation  refiaea  to  discuss  Its  financial 
position  or  ability  to  pay  higher  waee  rates. 
Corporation  ftn'lv  rejects  our  demands  as 
"unreasonat  ' 

October  5  .Ni>  :ng.  Corporation  again 
refuses  to  discuss  Its  ability  to  pay  higher 
wa^  rates 

October  8:   Same. 

October  12:  Ttie  union  writes  the  corpora- 
tion, reciting  preTif.us  efforts  to  negotiate  and 
to  bargain  collectively  The  union  renews  Its 
proposal  that  negotiations  be  public  so  that 
the  public  c.in  know  the  economic  facUs  and 
thereby  expedite  a  fair  settlement.  Union 
again  asks  corpomtion  to  submit  a  cotmter- 
propoaal  t>y  October  18  and  serves  notice  that 
th«  union  will  begin  presentation  of  its  eco- 
nomic tM-ief  October  19. 

October  18  Twenty-four  hours  before 
vuUoo  begUu  Its  ;    '■  'ion  of  facta,  figures. 

and  arguments  .  -  ;><)rt  of  Its  vrage  de- 
mands, corporation  mails  to  wage  and  snl- 
arted  emplaiyees  wamlnii;  to  get  ready  to  go 
home  for  the  strike,  which  •"may  be  a  long 
one"  O^ce  help  were  told.  "Your  checks  will 
follow  ■•  Same  propaganda.  Including  Danger 
on  the  Production  Front  pamphlet  and  false 
news  story,  was  BUUied  to  Congress  and  gcv- 
ernars — a  plea  for  Congress  U)  puss  unioii- 
bustiog  laws;  for  go\en\ors  to  be  ready  tu  call 
out  State  mlllTia. 

October  10:  Corporation  holds  up  negotia- 
tions for  90  minutes,  figvirlng  how  to  throw 
out  prcca  and  radio  correspondents.  Says 
that  tf  VBtea  insists  on  public  sessions,  union 
I?  "  "-  Mg  off  negotiauons.  Reuther.  to  save 
!  ins.    asks    correspondents    to    lenve 

i  ioaed  doors,  union  begins  pn 

e-  brief,    show.ng    healthy     i 

economy  depends  on  maintaining  take-home 
pay  during  reconversion.  Corporation  repre- 
sentatives refuse  to  discuis  facts  and  argu- 
ments as  presented  (pp.  •0-61  of  transcript » . 
October  19  At  NAM  press  ooQXer«nce  m 
V.  V -Cadillac  Hotel,  GM  president.  C.  E. 
Vn  .  a.  gives  union,  the  public,  and  Federal 
Government  an  "either  or"  ultlmattmi:  Lower 
wagea.  or  higher  prices,  or  change  th«  Wages 
and  Hours  Act,  raising  the  normal  workweek 
from  40  to  46  hours.  With  a  looker  workweek, 
he  says.  GM  will  raise  hourly  wage  rates  5  to 
8  percent  and  v;  k  4?  ^.  urs  Says  "workmen 
of  other  nat;  ,k  far  more  than  45 

hours."  C*iis  cUicr  emplcyers  who  have 
Stepped  out  aud  raised  wageii  '  unfair.  11  GU 
doesn't  get  action  on  prices  or  he  urs.  and  if 
labor  Insists  on  wage-rate  increases.  GM  wai 
ptish  out  sainple  cars  to  bait  the  car-htingry 
public  and  then  shut  down. 

October  22:  Following  October  21  publica- 
tion of  WiL-.  4,:  ■  ^.  .  ►.. -  k  fTer, 
Reuther  »u..  >.  ,  .-  j\.;,-  M  saAT. 
Chairman  of  St;u<ii«  L*t>ji  CuoinuiLef.  qiio- 
tatlons  from  W.lsun's  statement  bupp^a-tiug 
CAW -CIO  charge  that  "General  Motors  wanu 


a  strike  It  is  baiting  labor:  it  Is  baiting  the 
Government:  it  Is  planning  to  use  Its  vast 
economic  power  to  coerce  Congress  " 

October  23  Union  begins  present  ing  part  II 
of  economic  brief,  proving  that  General  Mo- 
tors can  pay  30  percent  higher  wage  rates 
without  higher  pnocs  and  can  do  it  new. 
corporation  again  refuses  to  discttss  case 
point  by  point  as  presented.  GM  representa- 
tives read  papers  and  magazines  while  brief 
18  being  presented.  Although  Wilson  said 
(October  2  and  October  19)  that  corporation 
cannot  afford  to  pay  higi^r  wage  rates,  GM 
Vice  President  Harry  Anderson  says  (p  134) 
ttiat  GM  .^  ability  to  pav  is  nut  a  factor  in  the 
wage  negotiations.  Admits  GM  is  preparing 
for  strike  (p.  294) . 

October  24:  Union  continues  to  present 
facts,  figures,  and  argument  showing  General 
Motors  can  pay  higher  wage  rates  now  with- 
out price  increa.ses  One  corporation  repre- 
sentative, objecting  to  union  reports  to  pre.'^s 
on  previous  meeting,  compares  principal 
union  representative  with  a  skunk.  Union 
again  challerges  carp>oration  to  open  the 
negotiations  to  the  press  and  radio.  "Never 
mind  that,"  says  the  corporation  <pp.  296- 
299). 

October  24:  GM  workers  vote  6  to  1  to  au- 
thorize a  strike  under  provisions  of  Smith- 
Connally  Act.  Elections  in  union  locals  by 
secret  ballot  under  UAW-CIO  constitution, 
show  9  to  1  majority  for  strike  authorization. 

Octoljer  24:  In  United  States  Senate  Wil- 
son's 45-hour  work  week  projx«al  is  de- 
nounced as  unthinkable  by  Senator  James 
E.  Murray,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  Inserting  the  UAW- 
CIO  economic  brief  in  the  Record  as  a  clear- 
cut  statement  of  the  facts  Chairman  Mrn- 
RAT  called  on  General  Motors  to  make  an 
equally  clear  statement  of  the  facts.    He  said: 

"It  is  vitally  Important  that  both  sides  to 
this  controversy  make  clear  to  the  American 
people  without  equivocation  or  deception  the 
facts  upon  which  they  stand.  They  o'we  an 
obligation  to  the  American  people  to  prevent 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  a  strike  which 
will  demorallJDe  the  country.  Both  sides  must 
take  the  public  Into  their  full  confidence  and 
give  a  straightlorvard.  honest  statement  of 
the  facts  so  that  the  American  people  may 
know  whether  this  demanded  increase  In 
wages  may  be  made  without  an  Increase  In 
price?"  (Pp.  10092-10099,  Congressional 
Recokd,  Oct.  24.  1945  )   - 

October  26:  Union  completes  presentation 
of  its  economic  brief  in  support  of  its  demand 
that  General  Motors  wage  rales  be  increased 
SO  percent  now  without  increasing  prices. 
Corporation  asks  for  10  days  in  which  to  pre- 
pare its  answer  to  union  s  brief. 

October  26:  That  same  night,  on  the  Mu- 
tual Network,  discussing  the  General  Motors 
case  with  UAW-CIO.  Vice  President  Reuther. 
General  Motors  vice  president.  Harry  Ander- 
son announces:  "The  unreasonable  demand 
of  UAW-CIO  has  been  rejected  by  General 
Motors." 

Referring  to  corporation  offers  to  talk  wage 
lncre.ises  if  the  union  would  stop  talking 
about  costs  and  prcfiu  and  prices.  Reuther 
says  that  the  General  Motois  workers  will 
not  accept  "the  wooden  nictels  of  inflation" 
because  "we  do  not  propose  to  eat  the  bitter 
bread  of  a  new  depression." 

October  27:  In  a  letter.  General  Motors 
President  C.  E.  Wilson  formally  propositions 
the  union,  urging  that  the  corporalKiQ  and 
the  union  gang  up  on  Congress  to  change 
the  Wages  and  Hours  Act's  normal  workweek 
from  40  to  45  hours.  He  repeats  October  19 
argument  that  a'orkers  in  other  nations  will 
be  working  longer  hoiirs.  so  shotild  we. 

October  38:  Union  rejects  the  corporation's 
proposal  of  "a  ooofipiracy  to  slam  the  door 
of  )ob  opportunity  in  the  faces  of  millions  of 
returning  veterans  and  laid-ofl  war  workers.  ' 

Wilson  was  reminded  that  45-hour  week 
would  add  1.500,000  to  8,000,000  unemployed 
estimated  for  1946. 


Union  again  proposed,  as  more  efficient, 
three-shift  operaition  to  insure  maximum 
productioi  and  employment. 

November  3:  Union  wires  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Schwtllenbach  asking  conciliation  ccm- 
missionerte  to  attend  futtire  meetings  with 
the  corporation. 

November  7:  Meeting  to  receive  corpora- 
tion'* refly  brief.  Corporation  refuses  to 
admit  United  States  conciliators. 

Corporltion  brief  asks  union  to  reconsider 
Wilson's  iprcposal  that  the  union  Join  the 
corporation  In  persuading  Congress  to 
lengthen  normal  workweek  under  Wages  and 
Hours  Act  from  40  to  45  hours. 

Corporation  also  oflers  8-  to  10-percent 
wage  incj-eases  to  bring  classification  rates 
up  in  linf  with  cost-of-living  Increases,  where 
they  hav^  not  already  been  so  adjusted. 

Union  lasks  if  such  wage  Increases  would 
then  be  ised  to  get  higher  prices.  Corpora- 
tion repiies  that  '-  Its  business,  not  the 
union's    (pp.   507-509). 

Union  Bsks  the  corporation  if  it  will  offer 
even  1-ptrcent  wage  increase  without  tying 
It  to  cofct-of-living  adjustment  and  OPA 
prices.     Corporation  says,  "No"  (p.  512). 

November  8:  Union  charges  the  corporation 
with  unfair  labor  practices.  In  complaint 
filed  witfi  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
union  points  out  that  the  corpoi-ation.  after 
pleading  financial  inability  to  pay  (1)  Re- 
fused to  discuss  its  ability  to  pay;  (2)  re- 
fused to  disclose  information  essential  to 
collective  bargaining  within  the  intent  of 
section  8,  subsection  5  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act:  (31  warned  In  advance  that 
it  was  determined  not  to  let  ability  to  pay 
become  a  subject  of  disctisslon  in  the  nego- 
tiations; j  (4)  treated  the  negotiating  meet- 
ings witfc  contempt:  (5)  prior  to  negotia- 
tions, w^ote  its  employees  to  discredit  the 
negotiatiiDhs  and  to  warn  them  that  a  strike 
(perhaps  a  big  one)  was  Inevitable;  (6) 
made  a  fake  offer  in  bad  faith  (the  proposal 
to  conspire  with  the  corporation  to  force 
Congress  to  chsnge  the  normal  work  week 
to  45  hot  rs);  (7)  and  in  violation  of  section 
8.  sub8ec:ion  1,  sotight  to  and  did  discourage 
members  lip  in  the  union  and  activity  on 
Its  behalf,  "thus  interfering  with,  restrain- 
ing, and  coercing  Its  employees." 

Novemser  9:  Corporation  permits  United 
States  cjncillators  to  sit  in  negotiations, 
but  as  o'  lesrvers  only,  despite  the  union  in- 
vitation  to  become  ftiU  participants. 

Union  presents  its  supplemental  brief  in 
reply  to  jthe  corporation  brief  in  November 
27.  In  i^dltion  to  defending  its  facts  against 
corporatlpn  criticism,  the  union  reply  cites 
corporaUpn  statements  provuig  "the  corpo- 
ration's ■etemiination  to  write  and  enforce, 
for  Itseli  and  all  of  American  industry,  a 
policy  ofjreckless  and  irresponsible  economic 
imperaliira  within  the  United  Slates  of  Amer- 
ica and  throughout  the  world  '—longer  hours. 
lower  pa  •.  higher  prices,  aud  Inflated  dollar 
with  wh  Ich  to  carry  on  economic  warfare 
in  the  world's  markets.     (Conclusions,  p.  1). 

The  ca  rporations  wage -price-profit  policy, 
as  state(  in  its  brief,  in  negotiations,  let- 
ters, and  advertisements,  was  summed  up  by 
the  unioi  i : 

"High'  wages,  but  23  percent  less  than 
enotigh  o  maintain  GM  workers  take-home 
pay  equpl  In  purchasing  power  to  1944: 
price?,  a*  high  as  the  tratac  will  bear;  "rea- 
sonable profits."  whatever  is  left  after  wages, 
materials  and  parts  costs,  and  so  forth;  prices 
and  profits,  none  of  labor's  business:  profits 
and  costs,  nobody's  business  but  the  ccrrpo- 
ratlon's  (conclusions,  p.  3) 

Generil  Motors  Vice  President  Harry  An- 
derson, teplylng  to  a  union  plea  that  the 
corporation  change  Its  position,  said  "We 
say  the  ability  to  pay  is  not  an  economic  fac- 
tor in  a  Hage  negotiation"  (p.  560). 

November  9;  In  a  press  conference  2  hours 
later.  General  Motors  Vice  President  tlarry 
Anderson  says,  according  to  the  New  York 
Tinjes  (i.  1,  Nov.  lOi.  "We  don  t  even  open 
our  boo^  to  our  stockholders.    Anyway,  the 
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books  reflect  only  past  events  and  do  not 
contain  an  index  to  the  future." 

November  11-12:  UAW-CIO  International 
executive  board  receives  report  on  General 
Motors  department's  efforts  to  negotiate  with 
General  Motors  Corp. 

Board  gives  the  strategy  committee  full 
power  to  act. 

General  Motors  Depart-nent  Director  Reu- 
ther calls  conference  of  Delegates  from  Gen- 
eral Motors  locals  to  meet  in  Detroit  Novem- 
ber 19-20. 

November  12:  Reuther  calls  on  consumers, 
auto  dealers.  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, and  OPA  Administrator  Bowles  to  block 
a  •150,000,000  holdup  of  a  car -hungry  public 
by  a  fifth  column  of  inflationists  within  OPA 
who  have  threatened  to  resign  unless  manu- 
facturers' car  prices  are  raised. 

OPA  announcement  of  car  price  increases 
is  blocked.  Union's  prcxaf  that  General  Mo- 
tors can  pay  30  percent  higher  wage  rates, 
cut  car  prices  and  still  earn  high  profits  gets 
attention.  Also,  fact  that,  if  OPA  raises 
General  Motors  prices  without  a  wage  in- 
crease, OPA  will,  in  effect,  be  siding  with 
the  corporation  against  the  union's  conten- 
tions. 

November  14:  The  corporation  announces 
a  10  percent  Increase  for  salaried  employees, 
except  higher  paid  officials,  whose  salaries 
and  bonuses  are  to  be  reviewed  in  the  light 
of  the  corporation's  ability  to  pay  and  the 
value  of  their  services  to  the  corporation. 

November  15:  The  corporation  presents  a 
second  reply  brief,  squawking  about  the 
rough  language  of  the  union's  supplemental 
brief  of  Novembe-  9.  attempting  to  contra- 
dict some  of  Its  arithmetic  and  making  a 
new  wage  offer:  A  flat  10  percent  Increase 
in  wage  rates,  but  still  tied  to  regulations 
and  formulas  for  increasine  OPA  prices. 

The  union  again  asks  whether  the  cor- 
poration Will  make  any  offer,  even  a  1 -per- 
cent wage  increase,  without  tying  it  to  OPA 
prices.  Again  the  corporation's  answer  is 
"No." 

General  Motors  Vice  President  Anderson 
admitted  that  the  consumer  will  pay  any 
increases  In  car  prices  if  granted  by  OPA. 

For  the  union's  General  Motors  negotiat- 
ing committee.  Reuther  announces  that  the 
committee  will  report  the  offer,  and  all  pre- 
vious offers,  to  the  November  19-20  confer- 
ence and  the  strategy  committee  and  will 
recommend  rejection  "because  It  Is  an  at- 
tempt to  bribe  General  Motors  workers  with 
the  wooden  nickels  of  inflation. 

"You  put  a  dime  In  one  pocket  and  take  15 
cents  out  of  the  other  jKKket." 

November  17:  Union  presents  Its  reply  to 
the  corporation's  November  15  brief  and 
points  out  several  errors  in  arithmetic. 

Original  position  Is  reaffirmed; 

1.  Take-home  pay  must  be  maintained 
during  reconversion  in  order  to  start  "to  live 
50  percent  better  than  we  have  ever  lived 
before." 

2.  General  Motors  Corp.  can  pay  30  percent 
higher  wage  rates  without  increasing  prices 
and  can  do  It  now. 

November  19:  UAW-CIO  strategy  meets,  9 
a.  m. 

General     Motors    department.     UAW-CIO' 
conference  meets,  1  p.  m..  Barium  Hotel. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or  Lorisi.^N.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  26,  1945 

Mr.    HEBERT.      Mr.    Speaker,    every 
day  in  every  way  the  duplicity  and  per- 


fidy of  the  OPA  under  Chester  Bowles 
spreads  its  dark  and  ominous  shadows 
over  the  American  public.  These  ob'-er- 
vations  are  not  exclusive  to  me.  The 
eyes  of  the  American  public  and  the 
American  press  are  being  opened  wider 
every  day. 

I  direct  your  attention  to  the  following 
editorial  from  the  New  Orleans  Item 
which  speaks  for  itself.  After  you  read 
it,  can  you  honestly  say  that  the  OPA 
has  held  down  anything  except  jobs  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense: 

WEIRD    BENETACnON 

Queer  indeed  are  the  evolutions  by  which 
Reconversion.  OPA.  and  Stabilization  di- 
rectors have  gone  around  Robin  Hood's  barn 
to  pay  some  Latin-American  coffee  growers 
more  than  the  ceiling  on  which  the  retail 
price  of  ccffee  in  this  country  is  based. 

The  Central  Americans  declared  this  price 
to  be  insufficient  to  mak«  coffee  production 
possible  at  a  living  wage  for  the  labor  pro- 
ducing it.  Matters  came  to  such  a  pass, 
finally,  that  sales  to  Importers  In  the  United 
States  were  drastically  cut  down,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  devious  ex- 
pedients were  adopted  to  make  additional 
payments  "under  the  table"  by  accepting 
short  shipments  without  complaint,  and  the 
hke. 

Naturally,  our  Importers  found  this  situa- 
tion gradually  becoming  Intolerable,  and  be- 
sieged Washington  with  requests  for  relief 
which  would  permit  them  to  compete  In  the 
world  market  for  coffee,  by  paying  comparable 
prices.  The  master  mmds  who  control  such 
matters  finally  evolved  this  amazing  scheme: 

American  importers  will  be  permitted  to 
pay  Central  Anaerican  producers  3  cents  a 
pound  more  than  heretofore — but  must  not 
raise  their  price  in  turn  to  the  domestic  dis- 
tributors. To  make  this  possible,  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  will  pay 
the  importers  the  3  cents  a  pound  from  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
pleasant  but  fraudulent  fiction  that  the 
price  John  Citizen  pays  for  coffee  at  the 
grocery  counter  has  not  been  increased,  the 
Government  is  making  up  the  difference — 
with  John  Citizens  own  tax-dollars.  You 
pay  no  more  for  coffee,  but  you  do  pay  more 
In  taxes,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  per- 
mit New  Deal  politicians  falsely  to  proclaim 
that  producers  are  getting  more  for  their 
coffee  but  consumers  are  not  paying  any 
more  for  It.  And  they  call  that  holding  the 
price  line! 

Your  spendlng-dollar  is  reduced  by  about 
the  same  amount  In  either  case.  But  by 
the  bureaucrats'  roundabout  path,  all  that 
is  actually  accomplished  is  to  sluice  a  sub- 
sidy of  about  $24,000,000  to  the  coffee  grow- 
ers of  Latin-America,  without  satisfying  any- 
one; for  the  growers  are  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints that  the  Increase  Is  not  enough. 
And  this  Is  what  the  New  Dealers  call  a 
good  neighbor  policy. 


General  Motors  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

OF   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  26,  1945 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial by  Mark  Sullivan  taken  from  to- 
day's New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


What  are  we  waiting  for?  The  people 
are  enraged.  Where  are  the  freedoms 
that  the  boys  fought  to  preserve?  With 
such  an  enormous  backlog  for  the  neces- 
sities needed  by  all  in  this  country  and  in 
every  nation  in  the  world,  why  i.s  it  pos- 
sible for  a  minority  of  workers  to  tie  up 
production  and  strangle  reconversion? 
If  our  disgruntled  labor  would  only  take 
the  time  to  check  the  disastrous  results 
In  totalitarian  countries,  they  would  ap- 
preciate what  tjeneflts  they  art  enjoying 
today,  far  beyond  anything  that  labor 
ever  can  hope  to  expect  in  the  referred  to 
coimtries.  They  would  appreciate  what 
free  private  enterprise  and  collective 
bargaining  have  done  for  them. 

Since  the  administration  has  failed,  it 
is  up  to  Congress  and  I  hope  every  Con- 
gressman gives  this  present  situation  his 
sincere  attention.  When  the  bills  to  cor- 
rect the  present  weak  legislation  are 
brought  to  the  floor,  we  must  all  work  to- 
gether to  save  America,  and  the  world  for 
that  matter,  as  all  nations  look  to  see 
whether  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment can  pull  through  on  this  post-war 
crisis 

Let  us  save  our  face. 

Entikx  Reconversion  Program  Scfn  Blocked 
BT  General  Motors  Strikers — Mark  Sulli- 
van Sats  Only  70,853  Voted  To  Waik  Out. 
Yet  Whole  Untted  States  PROctAM  Is  Held 
Up;  Reiterates  Congress  Alon»  Can  Pro- 
vide Cure 

(By  Mark  Suyivan) 

Washington.  November  25. — The  deep  con- 
sequences of  tbe  General  Motors  i^t-'ike  begin 
with,  but  are  by  no  means  limited  to.  Its 
postponement  of  reconversion.  Per  getting 
volume  of  reconversion  under  way.  the  motor 
industry  was  the  country  s  second  reliance. 
the  only  one  exceeding  it  being  housing. 
And  here,  stalled,  Is  the  company  that  makes 
Just  under  half  of  all  the  cars  and  trucks 
normally  made  In  the  country.  To  measure 
the  widespread  stalling  of  reconversion,  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  resulting 
semiparalysis  of  the  country's  other  indus- 
tries. Of  steel  products,  the  motor  Industry 
as  a  whole  consumes  nearly  20  percent,  of 
rubber  products  80  percent,  of  many  other 
products  large  percentages. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  staUlng  of  re- 
conversion is  a  psychological  effect,  on  all 
business  and  on  tLe  public.  That  there  Is 
an  immense  demand  fur  new  automobiles, 
the  public  knows;  the  average  man  knows 
It  In  the  form  of  his  own  personal  demand. 
Industry  knows  It  in  the  form  of  a  figure: 
there  are  in  the  country  5.000.000  fewer  cars 
than  when  we  entered  the  war.  and  of  those 
that  remain  most  are  in  serious  disrepair. 
Both  business  and  the  average  man  are  apt 
to  ask.  If  so  enormous  a  demand,  accom- 
panied by  abundance  of  money  to  pay  for 
new  cars,  does  not  start  reconversion,  what 
will? 

A  deeply  disturbing  condition,  only  sensed 
by  the  average  man  but  expressed  clearly  in 
a  startling  figure.  Is  the  spectacle  of  recon- 
version held  up  by  a  very  small  group.  In 
the  election  that  brought  about  this  strike, 
conducted  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  a  total  of  353.000  General  Motors  em- 
ployees were  entitled  to  vote.  Only  83.655 
voted  at  all.  only  70  853  for  the  strike.  The 
power  of  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  people  to 
hold  up  a  national  objective  so  necessary  and 
popular  as  reconversion  Is  impressive  in  a 
disquieting  way. 

WHAT   CAN    THE    GOVERNMENT    DO^ 

If  the  average  man  reflects  upon  the  help- 
lessness of  the  great  ma;Oi'ity  against  a  small 
group  and  Its  leaders,  the  reflection  Is  deep- 
ened when  he  turns  to  consider  what  can  be 
or   ought    to   be   done   by   his  Government. 
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There  he  flmls  the  adminlgtratton  partly  re- 
luctant, partly  unable.  Omit  the  reluctance. 
consider  only  the  inability.  For  ending  sucn 
a  tUike  aB  this,  the  only  statutory  mecha- 
nism possessed  by  the  Government  la  the 
ConcUiatlon  Service  of  the  I>rp>artment  of 
Labor  (In  strikes  of  a  different  kind,  con- 
sidered by  the  President  to  Interfere  with 
t:  e  wnr  effort,  or  directly  with  the  operation 
of  Ooiernaient.  he  has  used  seizure  of  plants 
by  the  Nary,  a  dublota  remedy  for  any  kind 
of  »trlke  In  pearetixne.) 

The  only  power  posaeeaed  by  the  Concilia- 
tion Service  1;  what  Its  name  implies,  con- 
ciliation. It  can  ask  the  parties  to  the  strike 
to  arbitrate,  but  If  either  party  declines  the 
Conciliation  Service  is  at  the  end  of  its  statu- 
tory rope.  Kven  If  both  affree  to  arbitrate, 
both  are  free  to  refuse  to  abide  by  the  arbi- 
trator's Judgment.  This  bpectacie  of  the  Iro- 
poteuce  of  government  in  the  General  Motors 
strike,  so  far  as  any  existing  agency  or  stat- 
ute goes.  Is  made  mere  serious  by  Its  equal 
impotence  In  strikes  of  a  different  kind,  such 
as  the  telephone  strike.  *hich  completely 
suspend  public  services. 

gffKCT    ON    OTHIX    COtnCTWES 

If  the  Impotence  of  government  were  to  be 
accepted  by  the  people  as  an  incurable  con- 
dition, that  would  be  the  siern  of  a  terrifying 
malady  of  both  government  and  society,  a 
malady  of  weakness  and  disunity,  of  inability 
of  government  to  be  supreme  over  all  groups. 
Throughout  history,  and  conspicuously  in 
recent  years,  disease  of  this  type  has  led  to 
national  calamity.  It  was  such  a  malady 
that  made  France  too  weak  to  put  up  strong 
resistance  against  Germany,  that  led  to  the 
rise  of  Mussolini  in  Italy,  thai  preceded  the 
rise  of  Hitler  In  Germany. 

Fortunately,  in  the  United  Spates  the  Im- 
potence of  government  is  not  accepted  as 
incurable.  Proposals  for  remedy  exist  in 
Congress,  conspicuously,  for  example,  the 
comprehensive  labor-relations  measure 
known  as  the  Ball-Burton-Hatch  bill.  Ac- 
tion on  some  such  measure  has  been  sus- 
pended until  It  could  be  seen  whether  a 
voluntary  preventive  and  remedy  of  strikes 
could  be  worked  out  by  the  labor-manage- 
ment conference  called  by  President  Truman 
lor  that  purpose. 

It  Is  already  foreseen  that  the  labor-man- 
agement conference,  whatever  its  minor  and 
valuable  accomplishments,  can  hardly  suc- 
ceed in  the  central  purpose  of  voluntary 
extra  legal  prevention  of  strikes.  To  give  the 
idea  a  hopeful  trial  was  the  spirit  in  which 
Mr.  Truman  called  the  conference.  Once  the 
impossibility  of  cure  by  voluntary  action 
becomes  fully  apparent,  there  is  little  doubt 
ft  vigorous  Congress  will  act  and  that  Mr. 
Trtiman  will  assent. 


Wi!!  Bureau  ot  Medicine  Be  the  So'ution 
To  Existing;  Pn.blem.s  'A'lthin  V'eU-rans 
.AdiniiiLstratior. " 


EXTENSION  OF  i.i:.!,\.,KS 

HON  ESTESKEFAUVER 

IN  TTIE  HOL~L  <.i-    i;i;i'i:£:-.  EM.Ml'.  ES 
Mondau  Nofrmber  26.  1943 

M:  KIF\'\iH  M  Speaker,  undor 
leave  to  cxund  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
statement  by  Joseph  Leib.  service  officer 
and  past  vice  commander  of  Vincent  B. 
C~  'rllo  Post  of  American  Legion.  Thi.s 
■  I  ment  is  persuasive  for  the  early 
passage  of  11    ;     4  7.7: 

Critical  analyses  oi  cur  veterans  hospitals 
^uwn  beyoad  all  question  of  doubt  the 


urgent  necessity  for  revamping  and  modern- 
ization of  these  institutions.  There  are 
numerous  examples  of  shocking  deficiencies 
both  in  equipment  as  well  as  in  the  treat- 
ment of  patients. 

This  writer  has  done  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search In  this  connection  and  has  consulted 
the  most  eminent  authorities  in  the  medical 
profession  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  cause 
and  cure  of  this  unfortunate  situation. 

When  a  legal  problem  arises  one  naturally 
goes  to  a  lawyer.  If  one  has  a  toothache 
they  go  to  a  dentist.  Obviously  when  poor 
and  Inadequate  hospital  care  is  given  to  vet- 
erans, the  place  to  go  is  to  the  medical 
profession. 

For  years  there  has  existed  a  Special  Medi- 
cal Advisory  Board  to  assist  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans  Affairs.  This  Board  has  been 
a  paper  organization  and  for  many  years  the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  either  Ignored 
this  Board  entirely  or  else  pigeon-holed  its 
findings  and  reports. 

Since  last  May  1  have  been  in  touch  with 
tliese  authorities  representing  all  branches  of 
medicine.  I  present  herewith  some  of  their 
criticism  and  observations.  Perhaps  in  these 
recommendations  we  may  find  a  working  so- 
lution to  the  vexing  problems  confronting 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  follow- 
ing speaks  for  itself. 

From  Kendall  Emerson,  M.  D.,  director. 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  1790 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y  : 

"Tremendous  advances  in  the  care,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  of  tuberculous  pa- 
tients have  been  made  during  the  past  25 
years.  No  comparable  improvement  in  the 
veterans  facilities  have  taken  place.  The 
National  Turberculosls  Association  is  con- 
vinced that  competent  medical  administra- 
tion, unhampered  by  lay  authority,  should 
be  immediately  instituted  to  correct  very 
obviously  disabilities  In  the  existing  veterans 
Institutions. 

'•There  is  no  question  of  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration's capacity  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness and  insurf.nce  aspiects  of  its  work.  B> 
act  of  Congress,  however,  medical  decisions 
are  left  in  the  hands  of  a  nonmedical  ad- 
ministrator. The  separation  of  medical  care 
from  the  business  and  insurance  aspects 
would  give  an  opportunity  to  build  up  a 
medical  service  which  would  insure  for  every 
veteran  the  best  that  medical  science  has  to 
offer  in  the  care  of  tuberculous  patients." 

Prom  Robert  U.  Patterson,  dean,  University 
of  Maryland  School  of  Medicine.  Baltimore, 
Md  : 

"I  have  been  a  member  of  the  medical 
council  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  since 
1923.  There  has  been  no  full  meeting  of 
that  committee  for  approximately  10  years. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  has  never  in 
my  opinion  been  able  to  attract  and  retain 
the  services  of  physicians  for  the  sulxjrdi- 
nate  positions  comparable  to  the  other  gov- 
ernmental medical  services.  The  principal 
reason  this  has  been  is  because  It  has  not 
been  able  to  offer  as  attractive  a  career  to 
physicians  as  those  commissioned  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  pr  public-health  services.  The 
greatest  criticism  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
medical  profession  has  been  that  in  a  serv- 
ice in  which  medicine  is  the  basic  and  one 
of  Its  principal  activities,  the  head  of  the 
medical  service  (medical  director t  has  never 
been  accorded  the  dignified  position  and  au- 
thority that  he  should  hold  under  the  cir- 
cumstances." 

FYom  Wlllard  C.  Rappleye.  dean,  Columbia 
University.  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, New  York.  N.  Y.: 

"The  physical  plants  of  most  of  the  vet- 
erans' hospitals  appear  to  be  reasonably  sat- 
isfactory although  their  locations  In  many 
instances  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
provide  for  adequate  consulting  services  of 
outstanding  medical  men.  a  provision  which 
Is  most  important  for  the  completely  satis- 
factory care  of  servicemen.     Many  of  these 


horpltals  lare  in  rural  districts  where  there  I5 
beautiful! scenery  and  quiet  environment  but 
quite  inatcessible  in  many  instances. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  weakness  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Ac  ministration  is  the  lack  of  a  staff 
of  the  h  ghest  order.  For  many  years  the 
proposal  las  been  made  to  create  a  medical 
carps  of  the  Veterans  Administration  with 
opportunities  for  progressive  advancement, 
for  secuitty.  and  for  scientific  and  educa- 
tional self-development  of  the  members  of 
the  staff.  There  has  been  very  little  Induce- 
ment on  [the  part  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration fiir  competent,  younger,  well-trained 
physicians  to  go  into  this  important  service. 
At  different  times  during  the  last  25  years 
efforts  h$ve  been  made  to  create  a  medical 
corps  that  has  characteristics  similar  to  that 
of  tile  United  States  Public  Health  Service  or 
the  Arm!  or  Navy.  These  efforts  have  been 
unsucce^ful  with  the  result  that  the  medi- 
cal services  are  not  as  adequate  as  required 
by  mcdetn  standards." 

Prom  ^'inford  H.  Smith.  M.  D.,  director 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Baltimore.  Md.: 

'One  Of  the  greatest  difficulties  Is  that  of 
attractin|  competent  medical  men  to  staff 
the  veterjins'  hospitals.  Why  should  compe- 
tent medical  men  jom  the  staff  of  the  vet- 
erans' h<|6pitals?  The  patients  are  for  the 
most  part  chronic  cases;  the  salaries  paid  are 
comparatively  small.  If  the  doctors  were 
really  coitipetent.  they  could  make,  in  private 
practice,  iseveral  times  the  amount  they  re- 
ceive frotti  the  Government.  It  is  the  sort  of 
a  career  that  I  think  will  not  appeal  to  well- 
trnined  iric<llcal  men.  I  remember,  twenty- 
odd  yearl  ago.  the  establishment  of  a  vet- 
erans' medical  corps  was  considered  with  the 
thought  that  the  uniform  or  the  rank  wculd 
attract  i|ien.  I  don't  think  that  would  be 
the  attraictive  feature  because  it  would  not 
have  theiglamour  that  service  with  the  Army 
or  Navy  Jias." 

Prom  4-  W.  Adso.  M.  D.,  Mayo  Clinic.  Ro- 
chester, illnn.: 

•'Unfortunately,  the  medical  and  surgical 
services  qf  the  Veterans'  Administration  have 
been  pladed  In  a  subservient  position  to  that 
of  the  ^ministrator.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  the  hied  leal  and  surgical  services  should 
be  placed  on  an  equal  status  with  that  of 
the  othel-  branches  of  the  Administration, 
since  thfl  primary  objective  of  all  hospitals 
Is  to  provide  medical  and  surgical  care. 

"The  present  arrangement  of  selecting  pro- 
fe.ssional  1  personnel  fiom  a  civil-service  list 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  Medical  Director  to 
secure  tlie  best  professional  talent.  There- 
fore. I  bslieve  that  changes  should  be  made 
and  hava  suggested  that  a  medical  corps  be 
created,  imilw  to  the  corps  of  the  Army  and 
Na%y.  I  further  believe  that  graduate  train- 
ing should  be  offered  to  younger  men  and 
remunerative  Inducements  made  to  encourage 
outstanding  professional  men  to  accept  posi- 
tions In  tpe  various  veterans  hospitals.  I  also 
believe  taat  the  various  medical  and  surgical 
chiefs  sbiiuld  be  relieved  of  certain  adminis- 
tration outles  in  order  that  they  will  have 
more  tiaie  available  for  rendering  profes- 
V  slonal  services,  since  there  will  be  available 
a  large  group  of  young  officers  who  have 
been  tral  ned  to  do  routine  hospital  admin- 
istration, ' 

From  1  enjamin  Warren  Black.  M.  D..  Oak- 
land. Cal  f  : 

"More  mportant  Is  the  idea  that  funds  be 
sufflclentj  to  attract  a  permanent  medical 
corps  by  (offering  commissions  to  physicians, 
dentists.  !nurses.  and  others  with  permanent 
rank  on  tjie  same  basis  as  is  now  found  In  the 
Army  an(i  Navy,  and  preferably  to  commis- 
sion thcii  in  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  ^This  Is  the  only  civilian  commis- 
sioned service  In  the  United  States  Qovern- 
ment  an4  the  job  of  taking  care  of  the  veter- 
ans Is  a  civilian  not  a  military  function. 
With  such  an  arrangement  a  physician  may 
be  provided  with  a  career  and  with  retire- 
ment ou  Side  of  civil  service.     It   wUl   oiler 
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reasonable  opportunity  for  advai-cement  and 
rank,  with  a  career  service  and  retirement,  the 
only  way  that  competent,  expert  medical  care 
will  be  continually  available  for  the  injured, 
disabled,  and  sick  veteran  " 

From  James  Alexander  Lyon.  M  D..  chair- 
man. Wartime  Graduate  Medical  Meetings. 
Washington.  D.  C; 

"I  have  sug:ested  that  after  the  cessation  of 
the  war.  many  young  doctors  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy,  as  well  as  the  Public 
Health  Service,  who  will  be  discharged  from 
active  service  might  find  it  very  desirable  to 
take  up  medical  work  In  the  veterans  hos- 
pitals, providing  the  Bureau  cculd  conform 
to  the  same  standards  as  those  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Public  Health  ' 

These  are  but  a  few  of  many  expressions 
from  medical  authorities.  To  quote  all  of 
them  would  be  useless.  The  above  statements 
are  typical  of  replies  reroupd. 


reach  only  the  Irresponsible  union  elements, 
and  any  man  who  undertakes  to  put  the 
selhsh  Interests  of  these  grcups  atead  of  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  country  actu- 
ally is  proving  himself  to  be  an  exceedingly 
poor  "friend"  of  labor. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  AKLiNDS 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  November  26  1945 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
November  22.  1945: 

THE  OPERATORS  CO   BACK 

With  Washington's  second  wildcat  transit 
strike  apparently  collapsing  under  the  impact 
of  Government  seizure  of  the  lines,  some  seri- 
ous thought  should  tie  given  to  the  implica- 
tions of   this   type  of   union   irresponsibility. 

In  his  slinging  rebuke  to  the  strikers.  Pres- 
ident Truman  described  their  action  as  a 
blow  at  the  sanctity  of  labor  agreements. " 
and  said  that  "the  action  of  this  union  brings 
discredit  upon  the  whole  body  of  organized 
labor  "  That  Is  true,  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  Actually,  the  local  transit  strike 
also  reflects  discredit  on.  and  reveals  the  seri- 
ous weakness  of,  our  whole  system  of  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The  law  applicable  to  collective  bargaining 
lays  down  certain  standards  of  conduct  for 
employers  and  provides  penalties  for  those 
who  fail  to  meet  the  standards.  But  it  sets 
out  no  standards  of  conduct  applicable  to 
unions  and  provides  no  penalties  whatsoever 
for  union  activities  which  reduce  collective 
bargaining  to  a  mockery. 

Until  this  wtakness  is  recognized  and  dealt 
with  by  Congress,  it  is  Idle  to  hope  for  any 
peace  or  stability  in  Industrial  relations. 
And  it  is  difflcult  to  see  why  a  union  man, 
ui^ess  he  is  seeking  some  selfish  or  improper 
advantage,  should  object  to  the  imposition 
of  appropriate  standards  on  unions. 

Spurred  to  action  by  the  local  transit 
strike,  the  House  Rules  Committee  yester- 
day repotted  out  a  bill  which,  with  other 
things,  would  establish  penalties  for  strikes 
in  violation  of  contract.  In  Its  entirety, 
the  bill  may  or  may  not  be  desirable.  Cer- 
tainly it  needs  more  caret  al  consideration 
than  it  has  received.  But  .he  significant 
thing  is  that  its  opponents  in  the  House 
sought  to  combat  it  by  raising  the  lamlllar 
cry  that  its  provisions  would  "stab  labor  in 
tlie  back.  " 

So  far  as  compelling  respect  for  contracts 
and  imposing  reasonable  stai.dards  on 
unions  are  concerned,  that  pretest  is  utter 
nonsen.ee.  If  organized  labor,  on  the  whole, 
is  not  indulf^ing  in  the  practices  at  which  the 
bill  Is  aimed,  the  great  majority  of  workers 
would  not  be  affected  by  it  at  all.     It  would 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ^iLLVi^  l•f^€E 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^HVES 

Monday.  November  26  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  from  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.»  Labor  Tribune  of  November 
21.  1945,  concerning  a  6-year  agreement 
between  42  laundry  and  cleaning  firms  in 
St.  Louis  and  organized  labor. 

The  feature  of  the  agreement  is  that 
It  forbids  strikes  and  lock-outs  and  pro- 
vides a  three-man  arbiiration  panel  com- 
posed ol  a  representative  of  the  public, 
labor,  and  industry  who  will  settle  all 
disputes  that  arise  i-^  these  two  industries 
for  the  duration    f  the  contract. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  unfair  leg- 
islation as  H.  R.  3937.  with  its  labor- 
baiting  amendments,  should  rear  its  ugly 
head  at  a  time  when  it  is  evident  there 
is  a  growing  desire  of  both  labor  ^nd 
management  everywhere  to  settle  their 
labor-relations  problems  in  the  manner 
set  forth  in  the  following  article. 

Enactment  of  H.  rl  3937  into  law  would 
only  create  chaos  and  distrust  and  would 
be  a  step  backward  in  the  field  of  labor 
relations — plans  such  as  the  laundry  and 
cleaning  workers  have  adopted  would  not 
result  under  such  ill-advised  restraint 
suggested  in  H.  R  3937. 

6-Yeah   Agkxement  Has   No  Strikes   and   No 
Lock -Outs 

An  intensive  and  determined  drive 
launched  last  July  under  direct  order  of 
William  Green,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  to  organize  the  open- 
shop  laundry  and  dry-cleaning  industries  In 
St.  Louis,  was  brought  to  a  most  successful 
and  gratifying  conclusion  last  Monday  with 
the  announcement  of  the  signing  ol  a  6- year 
agreement  between  the  three  dominant  em- 
ployer organizations  in  these  two  local  in- 
dustries and  representatives  of  three  AFL 
unions. 

These  were  the  St.  Louis  Laundry  Board  of 
Trade.  Progressive  Laundry  Owners  Associa- 
tion, and  the  St  Louis  Dry  Cleaners  Exchance 
representing  the  employers;  and  the  St. 
Louis  Teamsters  Joint  Council  and  its  af- 
filiated Laundry.  Linen,  Cleaning  and  Dye 
House  Chauffeurs  Local  366.  the  Laundry 
Workers  Local  108.  and  Cleaning  and  Dye 
House  Workers  Local  161  representing  the 
employees. 

This  master  agreement,  covering  over  3.000 
workers.  Is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  progressive  union  contracts  ever  negoti- 
ated for  workers  in  these  low-paying  indus- 
tries. One  of  its  most  distinctive  features 
forbids  strikes  and  lock-outs  and  provides  a 
three-man  arbitration  panel  composed  of  a 
representative  of  the  public,  labor,  and  in- 
dustry who  will  settle  all  disputes  that  arise 
in  these  two  Induatrles  for  the  duration  of 
the  contract. 


The  tripartite  panel  will  consist  cf  the  Rev- 
erand  Leo  C  Brown.  S.  J  ,  Impartial  chair- 
man; A  A.  Ahner.  industrial  relations  coun- 
selor, representing  the  employers;  and  Law- 
rence Camle.  a  business  representative  of  the 
8t.  Louis  Teamsters  Joint  Council,  represent- 
ing lalxir 

Other  features  provided  for  in  the  current 
contract  are  wage  increeses.  a  1-weck  paid 
vacation,  and  the  reopening  of  tlie  contract 
every  2  years  for  *he  purpose  of  making 
proper  wage  adjvistments. 

BEGINNING    OF    DRHT 

Last  July  AFL  President  Wlll'Rm  Green 
sent  an  AFL  organizer.  Harry  Karsh.  to  St. 
Loul-  with  instructions  to  coopeiate  with 
the  three  AFL  unions  and  aggreseively  un- 
dertake the  complete  organization  of  tlie  lo- 
cal laundry  and  cleaning  and  dying  indus- 
tries wliich  heretofore  had  successfully  re- 
sisted separate  attempts  by  the  unions  to 
organize  these  workers  comlrg  under  their 
Jurisdictions. 

Karsh.  a  militant  and  exp>erleneed  organ- 
izer of  such  campaigns.  Joined  with  Ben 
Bishop,  international  representative  cf  the 
laundry  workers  union;  Richard  Rochester, 
international  representative  of  the  cleaning 
and  dye  house  workers  union;  and  William 
F.  Frenger,  business  representative  of  Team- 
sters Local  366.  whose  locals  have  Jurisdiction 
in  these  industries  and  mapped  out  the  suc- 
cessful campaign.  Sam  Gross,  international 
president  of  the  cleaners,  and  Sam  Byers,  in- 
ternational president  of  the  laundry  workers 
also  assisted. 

They  were  given  strong  support  by  the 
powerful  teamsters  district  council,  whicli 
assigned  Lawrence  Camle.  an  astute  veteran 
union  official  of  that  organization  to  lend 
his  prestige  and  assistance. 

The  good  offices  of  the  otHcialt  of  other 
large  and  Influential  AFL  afOliates  that  had 
cordial  labor  relations  with  the  employers 
and  employer  representatives  also  were  en- 
listed in  th"-  drive  to  organize  and  stabilize 
these  industries  and  bring  about  better  wage 
and  working  conditions  in  them. 

Outstanding  among  local  labor  officials 
who  gave  their  wholehearted  moral  support 
and  assistance  to  the  AFL  unions  in  their 
organization  drive  were  John  J.  Church,  sec- 
retary of  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council.  Lloyd  Weber,  business  rep- 
resentative of  Machinist  District  No.  9.  Pat- 
rick J.  Burke,  business  representative  of 
Teamsters  Local  603.  John  I  Rollings,  secre- 
tai..  of  the  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union. 
Mary  E.  Ryder,  of  the  typo  union,  and  others. 
Both  Church  and  Weber  were  key  men  in  as- 
sisting in  preliminary  negotiations  and  their 
particip?\tion  played  a  vital  part  in  the  suc- 
cessful culmination  of  the  6-year  agreement. 

CMPLOTERS'    SPOKESMEN    CONCIUATOBT 

Two  Of  the  employer  representatives  who 
played  a  dominant  role  in  the  long  and 
tedioud  negotiations  which  leac*  to  the  agree- 
ment are  Charles  H.  Spoehrer.  widely  known 
local  attorney  who  specializes  in  labor  rela- 
tions and  represent  various  employers' 
groups,  and  Al  A.  Ahner,  a  latxv  relatlona 
counselor 

In  a  public  statement  Spoehrer  said  that 
the  contract  "would  benefit  the  employees, 
the  public,  and  the  companies.  It  is  the 
considered  opinion  of  all  concerned  that  the 
formula  employed  In  this  case  'epresenta  an 
approach  to  practical  labor  relations  " 

Ahner  stated  that  "to  a  large  extent  the 
affected  planu  were  nonunion,  and  the  par- 
ties take  pride  in  accomplishing  this  result 
without  any  disservice  to  th"  public  and 
without  the  usual  attendant  strife  and  tur- 
moil." 

GOOD    CONTRACT.    SATS    CAMIE 

Speaking  for  the  unions,  Camle  said  be 
thought  it  was  a  good  initial  contract  and 
the  machinery  set-up  provided  was  flexible 
enough  for  future  wage  and  work  progress 
through    negotiations.      He    added    that    ilie 
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tmpHojtn  and  the  public  would  benefit  from 
the  union  «t&ndareu  and  work  qualiflcatlona 
demanded. 

Other  labor  spokMinen  expressed  confi- 
dence In  the  Reverend  Leo  C.  Brown,  who 
was  named  Impartial  chairman.  Father 
Brown  la  an  authority  on  labor  matters  and 
is  founder  and  head  of  the  St.  Louis  Univer- 
aity  labor  college  He  la  also  aaslstant  pro- 
fewor  of  mathematics  and  a  director  of  the 
Institute  of  aoclal  sciences  at  the  university. 
During  the  war  he  served  as  a  public  tri- 
partite panel  member  of  the  beventh  Re- 
gional War  Labor  Board. 

rorrT-Two  riMua  iitv'olvkd 
Some  forty-two  laundries  and  dry  cleaning 
establlahmenta  are  covered  by  the  aarreement. 
Including  large  firms  with  many  branch 
•tores  who  heretofore  have  bitterly  and  at 
groftt  tffp^"f  fought  the  unionization  of  their 
employees.    Thry  are: 

Kxcelslor-Leader  Laundry.  Superior  Laun- 
dry. Bright  A:  Free  Laundry,  Selmler-Peerleaa 
Laundry.  Mid-West  Laundrv  "The"  Laundry, 
Anchor"  Laundry.  Hyde  I' .  •  k  L.iundry.  Na- 
tional  Laundry,   l-i-'da';    I     *  •  .    ^   i  i' —n   Co  , 

BOBthlne  FaniUv  >•  I,  ,:  ;:v    n;     -in's 

LaODdry.  Grand  Lituiid.-'  !■  (  leuuing  Co.. 
AeOM  Laundry.  Bass  A;  S  :  Laundry.  P  J. 
HoUoran  Laundry,  Broadway  Laundry.  HoUls 
K.  Sulta  Laundry.  Oty  Towel  Co..  Cascade 
Wet  Wash  Laundry,  Victor  Linen  &  Towel 
Supply  Co.  Colonial  Towel  ft  Linen  Co. 
Justin  T.  Flint  Laundry.  Home  Laundry 
Co.  St.  Louia  Bachelor  and  Pamlly  Laun- 
dry. aUck  Laundry.  Inc  :  West  End  Laundry 
Co..  Wh'T  I  :ti.'  Tann^p-rr-^  Hy-G'-;-!-  I  v r  - 
dry     Hi    i     '  '   ■      '     t  u:-.  ■  ■       (  ■])•■:■   ,^,t:-         1  )•  .  :  -.4 

and    <  :     ...      LUUK-*-'       -    !'    '■'-■■'     >:  '•    <    f'.ui- 

in«,     ^'.    :    ,':.ihttler'i     i)   '■;;       :>;i.i     !■■  ,Min(?. 

Burgt'i       CieunlUR      C>'         l-i    t.  r  pi  ,. ,-      (    ;,    ,1 
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(By  David  Lawrence) 
Ortat  Britain  la  poat)H)nlnR  action  on  the 
•ubje\-t  of  unlTfrMl  nUlltnrjf  training.    Tht 


British  Government  Is  much  too  busy  on 
other  matters  to  taJce  the  subject  up  at  thla 
time.  When  the  whole  question  of  national 
security  is  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
United  Nations  Orgaiilzatlon  commitments. 
Great  Britain  will  deal  with  military  training 
as  a  pi^rt  of  an  over-all  national  military 
program. 

The  foregoing  is  an  authoritative  state- 
ment of  the  position  of  Great  Britain  as 
outlined  by  a  high   source  this  week. 

What  it  means  is  that  British  officials  do 
not  share  the  panic  which  has  seized  Ameri- 
can military  men  who  are  demanding  that 
the  question  of  military  training  be  acted 
on  immediately  by  Congress  even  before  the 
plans  of  other  nations  to  furnish  manpower 
to  carry  out  United  Nations  Organization 
commitments  are  known. 

UBGCNCT    NOT    SHARExl 

There  Is  no  evidence  either  that  Canada  or 
Australia  or  any  other  members  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  have  instituted  plans  for  a  uni- 
versal military  training  program  of  their 
youth,  which  would  indicate  not  only  that 
the  urgency  which  is  expressed  In  Washing- 
ton is  not  shared  by  other  nations,  but  that 
American  policy  Is  presumably  related  to  an 
effort  to  use  military  force  as  an  Instrument 
of  immediate  diplomacy  rather  than  as  a 
protection  against  some  would-be  aggressor 
in  the  future. 

Many  members  of  Congress  fwl  that  the 
United  States  should  not  be  asked  to  fur- 
nish all  the  manpower  to  support  the  decrees 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization,  but  that 
all  countries  which  are  members  of  It  should 
assume  their  logicul  shaie  of  the  obligation. 
The  tiieory  of  some  military  men  that  only 
by  a  unlversMl  mlltury  tralnlnit  bill  passed 
now  ran  other  would-be  BRBressors  be  ade- 
riuntelv  imprea*©d  Is  not  accepted  by  any 
u   .       I!   '  cr  of  8t>nfetor«  or  R«preMntatlvM. 

f^i.^.c  ..{>.. lion,  as  reoordfd  by  tht  Guliup 
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"3  Any  prriod  of  enlorcrd  trnliunK  should 
be  Inteitrattd  with  normai  acbool  life;  and 

"3.  Tht  War  and  Navy  D«p«rtmrntB  should 
work  with  reeofnlsed  moral  letderahtp  to 
correct  certain  pollcle*  and  attitudes  which 
have  wr(iu»(ht  grave  moral  dnmane  to  great 
numbera  of  young  people  in  the  armed  aarv- 
tcea  during  the  paat  A  years. " 
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HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGUS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mtnday.  November  26.  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion has  wisely  decided  that  the  fulure 
world  caipital  should  be  located  some- 
where iri  the  United  States.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  urge  that  Chicago  be  chosen 
as  the  dity  and  that  our  Government 
exert  itsj  influence  to  bring  this  about. 
Under  permission  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remirks  I  include  an  article  by  a 
well  known  Chicagoan  with  whose  views 
I  concur.  The  article,  Chicago  for  the 
World  Coital,  follows: 

When  tfce  United  States  was  chosen  as  the 
seat  of  tlje  new  world  organization,  the  na- 
tions recbgnlzed  where  the  main  sources  of 
power  an»d  inspiration  now  lie  and  where 
they  wlllidevelop  in  the  centuries  which  He 
ahead,  ftlor  to  1917.  the  world  was  cen- 
tered in  iBurope.  from  which  radiated  the 
movement  of  science,  art.  populations,  and 
government.  It  was  appropriate  therefore 
that  the  capital  of  the  League  of  Nations 
sliould  thrn  havt  been  located  In  the  beauti- 
ful city  o|  Geneva,  in  the  mountain  republic 
of  Switzerland. 

But  toaay  the  situation  Is  far  different. 
Europe  al  the  moment  la  Ehattcred  ua  tht 
reault  off  tht  tvll  movemtnt  of  nar.lsm. 
Wt  with  Ht  well  for  tht  futurt  and  I  hop* 
and  btlltVt  wt  shall  uie  our  bent  tfforta  to 
hrinir  healing  and  rt«onttructinn  to  that 
unhnppy  cnntlntnt.  But  for  tht  prtttnt. 
weatttn  |Eiiro|)t  It  grriitly  wtaktntd  knd 
thrrt  Is  i|nnll  protpert  (lint  It  will  tvtr  Kg*ht 
btcfimt  the  emttr  of  the  wnrld'l  lift.  It  la 
wtstwnrdjthBt  tht  star  nf  power  and  of  dt« 
inorrary  aow  lake*  ita  wity 
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that  the  United  Nations  have  done  well  to 
recognize  these  facts  and  to  choose  the  United 
States  as  the  center  for  Its  government. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  specific  point  I 
wish  to  raise  at  this  time:  Where  in  the 
United  States  shall  this  world  capital  be 
located?  The  four  chief  cities  which  are 
spoken  of  are  San  Francisco.  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  Chicago.  With  full  appreciation 
of  the  many  splendid  attractions  of  San 
Francisco,  is  it  not  apparent  that  this  city  or 
sny  other  city  on  the  Pacific  coast  would  be 
regarded  by  Europe  as  too  far  from  It  and 
as  too  close  to  Asia?  The  world's  center  of 
gravity  has  not  shifted  that  far.  On  the 
other  hand,  would  not  the  selection  of  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  or  any  other  Atlantic-coast 
city  be  regarded  by  Asia  as  too  close  to  Europe 
and  tco  far  from  Asia?  The  only  logical 
solution  is.  therefore,  to  locate  the  capital  in 
the  center  of  the  country  in  the  great  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  the  far-seeing 
French  writer  De  Tocqueville  with  deep  In- 
sight described  over  a  century  ago  as  "the 
most  magnificent  dwelling  place  prepared  by 
God  for  man's  abode."  Here  in  the  valley  of 
democracy  with  its  wide  distribution  of  land 
tmong  the  people  and  In  the  region  which 
gave  the  great  deJenders  of  the  common  man, 
Lincoln.  Jane  Addams,  Altgeld,  Robert  La  Fol- 
lette,  and  George  Norris  to  the  ages  may  the 
United  Nations  fitly  settle.  Here  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Europe,  Asia,  and  South  America 
may  meet  on  equal  terms.  Here  may  they 
derive  renewed  devotion  to  the  principles  for 
which  our  great  saint  of  the  Middle  West 
spoke,  worked,  and  died,  namely,  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people  should  also  be  for  and  by 
them 

I  hope  that  our  frlenda  of  tht  east  and 
west  coasts  will  not  take  It  amiss  If  I  point 
out  that  from  the  standpoint  of  both  geog- 
raphy and  national  IdeaU  tht  chief  futurt 
function  of  thtat  ttat>oard  strips  la  to  fur- 
nlah  perlphernl  flanking  protection  for  that 
grtat  heart  of  tht  country  between  tht  Alle- 
Khtnlea  and  tht  Rockitt  where  tht  main 
life  of  the  Nation  now  realdea  and  whtrt  In 
incrpualiiR  meiuurfl  it  will  develop 
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the  world's  atrivi  ''iil  oiilly 

If    tht   United    :  mr   to  ChlraBo, 

thty  will  find  thtre  no  ttlf-renttrtrt  provin- 
rltllam  and  no  m"an  city.  Near  them  on  that 
•amt  lr\kn  front  they  will  fHul  ont  of  tht 
bttt  art  ti  Id  with  perhnp* 

tht  flntai  \\  pnlntlng*  not- 

•Idt  of  the  Louvtr.  In  llio  Field  Musru.n 
thty  will  find  one  of  the  beat  natural  hlstoiy 
and  anthropolcglcnl  muaeuma  with  It*  noblt 
Hall  of  Man  where  Malvlna  Hoffman  haa 
tcuipturtd  marvelous  apeclmcna  of  the  races 
Oi  tht  world.    They  win  flnd  the  Rottnwald 


Museum  of  Science  and  Technolog:  with  Its 
demonstration  of  how  man  can  master  the 
forces  of  nature  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race,  and  nearby  they  will  see  the  playing 
field  where  In  December  1942  scientists  first 
set  up  the  chain  explosion  of  the  atom  and 
loosed  the  modem  box  of  Pandora.  And  to 
Inculcate  humility  they  can  go  to  the  ad- 
Joining  Adler  Planetarium  and  witness  the 
movements  of  the  sun  and  stars  which  God 
has  ordained  and  ponder  over  what  Is  man 
that  He  should  be  mindful  of  him.  About 
them  will  be  fitting  sculpture  by  the  Yugo- 
slav Mestrovich.  by  the  Czech  Polachek.  and 
by  numerous  American  sculptors. 

But  perhaps  they  can  gain  most  of  all  from 
the  city  Itself  and  from  the  surrounding 
country.  The  rich  yields  of  the  farm  lands 
do  not  spring  from  a  slave  or  sterile  society. 
They  are  produced  by  freemen  who  In  the 
main  own  their  own  land,  produce  the  abun- 
dant crops  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  but 
lead  In  the  true  sense  educated  and  culti- 
vated lives.  They  demonstrate  that  agricul- 
ture can  flourish  better  when  It  is  based  on 
true  democracy  rather  than  upon  a  small 
group  of  masters  ruling  over  a  teeming  mass 
Of  serfs.  Within  the  city  Itself  they  will 
find  all  the  races  of  the  world  living  together 
on  terms  of  sturdy  mutual  respect  and  rela- 
tive friendship.  For  here  in  addition  to  the 
basic  Anglo-Saxon  stock  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Germans.  Slavs.  Italians.  Jews. 
Irish.  Negroes,  and  Scandinavians.    They  are 

not  at  each  other's  throats.  They  cooperate 
together  to  a  degree  which  surprises  outsiders. 
In  this  as  In  other  ways,  they  demonstrate  the 
fine  genius  of  America.  By  thus  dwelling  to- 
gether In  relative  harmony  at  cloae  quarters 
they  will  offer  a  graphic  proof  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nations  that  under  guld' 
ance  the  races  of  man  can  dwell  toKether  In 
ptact  on  tht  planet  Earth. 

That  Chicago  has  lu  faulU  la  well  known. 
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Frtlghi  i. ir  to  tht  Nation." 

Mr,  Speaker,  It  la  for  thate  reatoni  that 
I  urge  that  our  Oovernment  u.se  IIk  best 
ofDcea  to  have  the  capital  of  the  United 
Natlona  located  In  the  heart  of  the  valley 
of  democracy.  In  that  most  American  of 
cities — Chicago. 


EXTEJ;SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  GORDO 
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DONOUGH 


OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  November  26.  1945 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
urgent  necessity  of  the  McDonough  bill, 
H.  R.  2827.  has  been  recognized  by  thou- 
sands of  individual  citizens  throughout 
the  Nation  who  realize  the  importance 
of  protecting  our  scientists  and  return- 
ing them  to  civiUan  life  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  help  in  the  national  postwar 
reconversion  program. 

Today  scientists  are  needed  in  all  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  operations. 
Without  them  production  lags  and  our 
needed  supplies  are  slow  or  not  produced 
at  all.  Since  the  revelation  of  atomic 
energy,  they  are  more  essential  than  ever 
before  to  carry  on  experiments  and 
future  developments  of  this  great  dis- 
covery for  peacetime  uses. 

Here  is  an  imposing  li.st  of  Important 
and  recognized  scientists  and  scientific 
organizations  who  have  endorsed  the 
passage  of  H.  R.  2827: 

List  or  PsasoNs  and  Oxganizations  Ein>oaa> 
INO  ScuNTiric  Bill  H,  R.  2627 

C,  T.  Burke.  General  Radio  Co..  30  Stat* 
Street,  Cambridge  39,  Mats, 

Socitty  of  looDomlo  Otologlau,  C.  R, 
Bthrt,  Jr.,  ttcrttary,  John*  Uupklht  Univtr< 
Blty,  Baltlmurt  18,  MU.  , 

Julian  DurHky,  ttcrttary,  Baton  Itougt  tto* 
tloi)  of  the  American  Chemical  H^clety,  Bui 
341    BtiUiii  IlouKt  1,  La, 

Hitrling  L.  Redman,  ae«<re(ary.  Caltfornta 
Btctioii,     Aiiitrirnn     n  Hucltty,    6M 

Howard  MUttt,  Han  Ki.  Cuiir 
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rtivltiMh,    Rniith,    Kllrtt    <>.     i.   .;  ..     i.:aiii* 
ralorlta,  MU  North  Utltwart  Avtiua,  Fhlla* 
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t  itorg,  prttldtnt.  Mldwtat  Ma* 

p,  40M  PaAnaylvaitla.  Kanaaa 

(  W     Crouch,    Btcrt  latirer, 

Ou\:^ icitty   uX   Frufataiui^^.    i...„ineart, 

Dnytun,  Ohio,  * 

C.  Ktrby  Stoddard,  c^  ■  ---r  r  :'dtr 
Dam    Btction,    Atnerlcan    >  '  ty, 

Boulder  City,  Ntv. 

John  D.  Coltman,  prtaldtnt,  Dayton  Bo> 
oltty  of  Froftaalonal  Englnetra,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Lloyd  A.  Chacty.  executive  atarotary.  tht 
Ohio  Society  of  Proftnlonal  Bnglnccrt.  03 
South  High  Street.  Columbua.  Ohio. 
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The  veteran  knowt  that  he  facet  artater       tlon  exprttalv  oermltted:  and  tht  slave  trade.       and  Clinton     A  Dutchman  was  asnon*  thott  , 
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m;ressional  ki^cuku 
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C  H  aood&Mai.  eomp^ollrr,  th«  National 
Lead  Co.  ( P«clfie  Comi  branch ) .  2310  Twenljr- 
fourth  Btr»«t.  a«n  rrancl«co.  C»Ur 

D-jrU  Cnttell,  exisruttve  •ecretnry.  Amcrt- 
e»n  AMoetaUoo  o(  Bciantino  Worksr*.  38 
WMhington  aqtwrt  North.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Oturl**  L.  Parivnt.  Mcr«Ury,  Aai«nc«n 
OhMnteal  SocJaty.  IIM  StxtMnth  Btrtct  NW. 

B.  L.  Cli»ndl«r,  room  TO*,  loaa  8«ven- 
MMSth  StrMl  NW  ,  WMmngton.  D.  C. 

I.  P  Quffl.  ntiRnagtr.  induiUlaJ  dtpart- 
m-iit.  the  Chlcftgo  Aasoctntlon  of  Oimmcrce, 
1  North  L»  Ballo  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

Harry    V.    Welch,   eecretary,    the   American 
\        liiilon   ul  Scieniinc  Workere.  Southern 
rula  Mcttuti.  1016  Suuth  Ninth  Street. 
Lue  ADf*lM.  Calif. 

WIU  Rodgcra.  eecreury  ot  the  faculty,  Col- 
lege nt  Oaieopathlc  Phyatclane  and  Burgeons, 
ini  onflln  Arenue,  Loa  Angeles.  Cnllf. 

Pro'.  Stnnley  D.  WlUnn.  department  of 
chemistry   Ponumj*  College.  CUremont,  Calif. 

Harnid  P  0«w,  national  president.  Alpha 
Ohl  8i|fma  FTHternlty.  318  Bollemonte  Street, 
Mlddletown.  Ohio. 

Altin  C  Kurich.  acting  pretldtnt,  Stanford 
UnlTereliy.  Calif. 

B.  U.  Van  tvera  department  of  chemlatry, 
the  George  Waahlngtou  Unlveralty,  Wushlng- 
ton.  D   C. 

f>  H  HMt  Rob^rtaon,  director,  ebamlcal  lab- 
,,■  inont  of  chcralitry.  Unlver- 

la;,  ...  I,  Loe  Angelea.  Calif. 

Stewart  B.  Uaxlet.  State  College  of  Wiuh- 
tnRton.  department  of  chemUtry,  PuUmau. 
W»'*h 

n     Void,    nae  I      '  inaor    of 

r! v.  the  Univerauy        ■*    i     'tn  Cali- 
fornia. Unlveralty  Park.  U>a  Angelea.  Calif. 

Prtif   F' ■   ^    Do'ay.  8t    I/^mia  Unlvemlty 

■•hool  oi  M  a,  UOa  South  (Irniiil  U(>ule< 

vard.  nt  Louia.  M>v 

H  H  EveHM  1.1'  ul  (.f  ■  I  "  I'  p  i: '  11  ■  ■  f 
mechanical  •  Pennsylvania  SUte 

Oollene.  f -  .  •    i  .« 

John    w  «r(.    aaa«)rtat«   ptoNfor   of 

)i  iTiiM'eton   OnlvfrsHv 

i\v        !  N    J 

W  B.  MrUlium.  protaaaor  nt  ehemlstry, 
Naverford  Ci»ne«e.  lUverford,  Pa 

AUretl  Sravier.  s'M'retary,  Kentvicky  Acade- 
my of  i(ieiUH».  t<  >  K 

UUnd  r  CU'k  I.,  i'.  AutlvM-h  College. 
YfP.iw  KpriMH",  Ohio, 

\tMi.  Kietiuor  HiK^aevalt.  Hyde  Park, 
1         ur«a  County.  N,  Y, 

r  w,  BoynUMi.  ammofM' 

ctMiy* Vacuum   Oil   Oin   M    i> 
York.  N.  Y. 

H  K  Raverler.  PhllUpe  Tciiulcum  Co.. 
BartleNVllle.  Okla. 

I-,,  •     ■         '  ■     r.  V  V    A  i '   -^    Avenue. 

I 

Joi  K\iebler,  past  ch  •  Indlaim 

"^Taectu  ,.,  .\..cilcno  Chemlci.  ;  .  ..ty,  and 
member  A{fha  Cht  Sigma  Fraternity  (OranU 
Cbapter).  6503  F.  w  isMington  St..  Indian- 
apolis. Ind 

Clinton    IX->rnfeid.    re-r  rhcmlst.    the 

State  University  of  Iowa.  I    .^.i  City,  Iowa. 

C.  M.  Wakeman.  testing  engineer,  Los 
Angeles  Harbor  Department,  testing  lab- 
oratory. P  O.  Box  786.  Wilmington,  Calif. 

O.  F  Dwyer.  M.  D  ~  <-  Building.  Louis- 
ville. Ky. 

C.  H  Sondhaus.  comptroller.  National  Lead 
Co..  2240  Twenty-fourth  St  ,  San  Pranclsco. 
Calif. 

O  R  Brashear  (works  tn  the  California 
Res«*»rch  Corp..  Standard  Oil  of  Calif  ),  2630 
Channmg   Way.   Berkeley,   Calif. 

Robert  P.  Pxirchgott.  the  Society  of  the 
New  York  Hospital.  525  East  Sixty-eighth 
Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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EXTENSION   <''^-'  FF^JARKS 

irO^.A^hXANDLRVwlLY 

r  wiaroNaiM 
IN  THB  8BNATE  OF  THX  UNITED  8TATS8 

Tuesday.  Noi^cmbcr  27  iWoixlative  day  of 
Mnnday.  October  29^.  1945 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unnnlmoiui  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  tran- 
scription entllltd  "The  Challenge  to 
America's  Veterans,"  prepared  by  me  and 
broadcast  from  Station  WIND  In  Chi- 
cago, Novcmbtr  24.  1045. 

There  belnR  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TMK  CItALLKNOI  TO  AMMICA'a  vmniANa 

It  la  a  pleasure  to  greet  you  and  have  a 
brief  chat  wlUt  you  on  the  subject  of  Amer- 
ica's reluming  servicemen.  I  am  grateful 
to  Station  WIND  for  lU  courtesy  in  allow- 
ing me  to  come  Into  your  home  and  talk 
over  with  you  this  matter  which  Is  so  close 
to  all  our  hearts. 

Right  oft  the  bat,  lat'i  ^et  some  facta  Into 
the  picture. 

You  know  that  we  now  have  about  IB.OOO,- 
000  veterans.  Including  15.0OO,0JO  from  World 
War  11,  1.2S0,0OO  veterans  from  all  our  wars 
are  drawing  service  or  disability  ()enKlcins. 
I  400.000  vetarana'  widows  and  dtiMnd- 
^  a^e  receiving  allowaooea.  Almost  75.- 
"BTour  rtinahled  heroea  are  receiving  hos- 
trentrn'Mit.  About  18,000.000  veterans 
Natlonnl  Service  Ufo  Inauritnce  pullclea. 
With  theae  faou  in  mind,  lot's  survey  tlta 
veterans'  present  pictura. 

I'here  U  much  good  news  Vhaaa  days  fur 
our  gallant  nervtoemon  and  thoir  lovau  ones. 
The  ri>'«>U  news  oomes  from  thiov  quai  lera 

l  Our  men  are  ouining  home.  Thoy  are 
)«-  Mrf  ralaasad  Intu  otvUUn  Ufa  wiUi  avar* 

iHi  rr«iiliui  inerrt 

Snicr  on   Seiilemher  t,   104S.  well 

nver  U,J.  4oldlers  alone  hava  be»«n  rt>- 

lenaad  Almoat  ihree-fnurths  of  a  million 
sallnra  have  been  reiaasatl  Owt  »nldi»ri  ara 
now  pu'iinrt  on  ihrir  iMvlllnn  rloihen  at  the 

rata  of  r  r  week    "  »all* 

ora  at  i:  hvmvh>  ^ 

I    The  ueM   I  Oon« 

ixreas  has  kept  '    ,  mobl* 

Ion 
i  he  Bennta  has  J\uit  actad  to  Ubaraltaa  ths 
ai  bill  uf  rights.     It  has  Just  passed  crrtnin 
amendments,  tha  affeot  of  which  la  to  achieve 
the^f  cortU. 

(a)  To  make  Oovernment-guaranteed  loans 
easier  for  the  veteran  who  wants  to  buy  a 
home,  a  buslneaa.  or  a  farm. 

( b )  To  rataa  the  sutMUtence  allowance  of 
veterans  who  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
free-education  provision  of  the  OI  bill. 

(c)  To  permit  veterans  to  get  correspond- 
ence-school  courses  and  other  short-period 
technical  cotirses  which  they  were  not  per- 
mitted under  the   original  OI  bUl  of  rights. 

3.  The  next  bit  of  good  news  Is  that  the 
Veterans*  Administration  (the  Federal  organ- 
ization which  serves  the  vetera)is )  Is  stepping 
up  its  eCBciency. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  unsnarl- 
ing much  of  Its  red  tape.  It  is  decentralizing 
Its  organization  Instead  of  having  all  docu- 
ments clear  through  the  bottleneck  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  that  this  decentrali- 
zation is  a  good  omen  of  things  to  come, 
for  too  long  Washington.  D.  C,  has  sought  to 
dictate  long  range  to  the  grassroots  of  our 
Nation.     Let's  decentralize  more  of  the  bu- 


reaucrats. In  fact,  let's  demobilise  and  get 
rid  uf  eveiy  one  of  them  that  is  unneccaaiiry 
to  the  F«  eral  puy  roll. 

When  <  e  do  that — when  we  tui  the  Fed- 
eral over!  ead— we  will  be  helping  our  vet- 
erans jusi  that  much.  Don  l  forK«-t  ir 
veterivna  ure  taxpuyers.  On  thcin  <i 
win  lean  iravily  in  tbe  (uiure  tu  maincain 
America  i  merlcan. 

Now.  til  rtt's  not  all  the  good  news.  I  could 
add  the  gaod  news  of  Congress'  earnest  con- 
alderatlou  of  the  entire  mttlicr  ol  ex-service- 
men's  rlgiU  and  bcucflts.  There  are  many 
bills  now  pending  In  the  congressional  hop- 
per to  make  certain  that  our  heroes  get  the 
fair  breaj  they  deserve.  Yuu  remember  the 
way  Abe   Lincoln  put  It: 

"To  caie  for  him  who  shiiH  have  borne 
the  battli  and  for  hU  widow  and  for  his 
orphans ' 

One  of  the  congressional  bills  Is  my  own- 
Senate  mil  1070.  tJnder  iM^  bill,  every 
United  Slates  Senator  who  rrqurstrd  It  could 
have  a  trained  ex-srrvicrmnn  in  his  office. 
This  ex-irvlceman  would  hrlp  the  Sfnator 
in  all  t»i  problems  which  come  In  to  the 
Senator  t'om  his  constituents  on  such  mat- 
ters as  veterans'  Insurance,  disability  claims, 
loans,  anl  so  on. 

I  have  lilso  suggested  on  the  floor  that  the 
laws  be  gmended  so  that  veteran  r' 
mentx^its  be  protected  by  law  In  •  -or 

mart.       | 

Anothf"  front  on  which  I.  for  one,  am 
doing  everything  within  my  humble  power  Is 
that  of  ■latu'lng  the  veteran  his  legal  elvll- 
servlce  n-eference.  One  pnitli-ulnr  flagrant 
vlolatlot^of  the  veterans'  preference  law  has 
ocrurrediln  my  own  State,  and  I  am  now 
fighting  to  correct  that  violation. 

That  fcrings  us  into  the  not-»o-good  news 
dealing  with  our  veterans'  wt-lfare. 

One  syrh   bad   piece  of   new-  th 

strikes.     Another  ronsUtt  of  (  I'l 

reglmen4tlon  of  private  enterprise.  The  net 
effect  of  these  la  tu  kill  the  veterans'  proapec^ 
tlve  Jobs,  to  Impair  production,  to  reduce 
sales,  to] encourage  Inflation,  tu  reduce  the 
Qovfrnrnent's  taxable  revenue, 

Yoii  r^n  see  that  llu 
triniblea  ftnd  Foderni  mu- 
tts a  while.  And  they  hua  ii  o«b  in 
pntiloulir,  The  vetfroii*  «ri>  on  i  J"b«. 
rreate  Julta,  ct»ali<  wrnllh,  u  •  thla 
America  nervire  They  are  not  ti-  ■  '""W 
Vile  sit  lie  rnad'hUtck  niid  the  bvi  MO 
road>hlork  to  hv>ld  \ip  the  Nntio*>  »  ,\  '  p\r 
own  pruaress.  Tl»e  veterans  f\\\  -  i-  <\  nic  n»y 
road'hlulka  while  in  the  »r<v  (h^  n.>>  wiu 
smuh  dMneetio  road-biocKo  now  that  uier* 
fert  wtta  rseonversion  and  muKr  it  impnesibla 
for  theta  to  |et  started  in  life.  They  want 
wife  and  home  and  opportunltlea. 

There  I  la  too  m\ich  talking  dowit  to  the 
vctcrnn.J  There  la  too  much  nousritslcal 
moaning  about  the  vcteruns'  ptobleui,  Tliare 
are  toolnany  crocodile  tears  about  the  vet< 
erans'  dl&cultles  In  rradJu^ttnFnt.  "The  son 
Is  father  of  the  man."  He  Is  the  future 
builder  ^  America. 

He  is  fcur  youth — couragcuus.  Indomitable, 
unafralq.  He  Is  the  leader  cf  tomorrow.  He 
has  aireSdy  proved  his  patriotism  by  deeds  of 
sweat  aad  blood  and  tears.  I  repeat,  he  is 
going  toi  prove  the  bulwark  of  our  American 
way.  of  our  constitutional  Republic,  of  checks 
and  balances. 

I  have  faith  in  him.  I  know  that  his  re- 
adjvistmfent  into  civilian  life  will  be  com- 
parativ^y  quick  and  smooth  if  tlie  re.st  cf  us 
Just  denionstrate  a  littie  horse  sense  and  a 
little  syippathetic  understanding  and  demon- 
strate oinr  unity  on  the  home  front  in  peace 
as  he  demonstrated  unity  of  action  in  war. 
The  veteran  asks  only  a  fair  break.  He  asks 
that  his|reemployment  rights  be  insured.  He 
asks  thit  Government  get  Its  nose  out  of 
private  interprise  and  its  weight  off  the  back 
of  prlvaie  enterprise. 


Arrrji\ui/L   lu   inr.  LUiNun£i&MUi\AL<  liv^^uixu 


\  >!-'.) 


The  veteran  knows  that  he  faces  greater 
challenges  now  than  ever  before.  The  Na- 
tion needs  him  In  Its  defense — In  defense  of 
the  American  way— now  more  than  ever  t>e- 
fore. 

The  veteran  will  prove  adequate,  I  am  cer- 
tain, to  those  challenge* 

In  thli  Thank-  --vr  Americans 

raise  our  voice  i;  ;  c  „  ..  to  Aimighiy 
Ood  for  the  valor,  courage,  and  manhood  of 
our  veterans. 


Grsnti,  Gifts,  or  Loam  to  Foreign 

fi^.r;  tries 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  r  W.\V!ANn  HRnnKS 

IN  THE  8ENATI  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdau.  November  27  (leninlative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29  > .  194S 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  recent  war  the  American  people 
poured  out  their  resources  with  almost 
complete  abandon  to  aid  all  people  every- 
where whose  resistance  to  the  common 
foe  would  aid  in  ultimate  victory. 

Today,  they  face  a  world  of  chaos,  with 
many  millions  facing  starvation  and 
slavery  under  the  domination  of  those 
who  were  our  allies  In  the  war. 

Many  Americans  today  are  truly  anx- 
ious that  before  we  add  to  the  tremendous 
burden  rau.scd  by  the  war  by  any  addi- 
tional grants,  gifts,  or  loans  to  foreign 
countries,  we  should  appraise  carefully 
the  purposes  and  possible  efTeol  of  such 
grants,  gifts,  or  loans. 

Recently  Col,  Robert  R  McCormirk, 
editor  and  publlshei  of  the  Chicago  Tub- 
Une,  R(l^1ll•^^.•(|  the  Forrlun  Policy  Asso- 
ciHlluti  uii  thi.'<  NUbirct.  and  1  ask  unanl- 
movis  conoent  that  this  very  able  address 
be  printed  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Rmmb, 

There  bring  no  nbirction  the  addreM 
t'M  nrdei^d  to  be  prititrd  in  tht*  RicoKD. 
aw  roiUiws; 

I  wnn  on  a  pllgi  linage  to  the  l.lnettln  ruun> 
try  whrn  I  rrceive«l  your  uwiintion  t  had 
sern  I  lie  Rtnve  of  Ann  Kut  ledge,  msilted  by  a 
simple  stone  picked  up  on  the  hillside  with 
only  her  name  chiseled  on  ii,  niul  a  large 
granite  toot^ttone  which  hni*  •incf  been 
ertcted.     I  had  been  to  New  »,■  -•  city 

built  by  the  State  of  Illinois  .  -  at  it 

stood  when  Llncv>ln  tended  store  and  studied 
law  there.  I  had  stood  in  the  tomb  where 
Lincoln  reposes. 

I  do  not  Buppoee  you  have  ever  considered 
that  Lincoln  could  not  have  developed  Into 
the  greateet  stic  of  all  time  anywhere 

else  than  In  th»   \         .'.est  Territory. 

GREATEST   POLITICAL  INSTRUMENT 

Every  leader  is  representative  of  his  envi- 
ronment. The  Northwest  Territory  had  l>een 
organized  by  the  last  act  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  Largely  forgotten  today,  this  act 
Is  the  greatest  political  Instrument  ever 
framed.  It  Is  greater  than  the  Declaration 
Of  Independence  because  In  It  that  declara- 
tion of  principles  was  incorporated  in 
legislation. 

It  is  gieater  than  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  it  contained  a  bill  of  rights 
which  Hamilton,  mysterious  man  of  contra- 
dictions, had  kept  out  of  the  Constitution; 
and  It  forbade  slaverv.  which  the  Constitu- 


tion expressly  permitted;  and  the  slave  trade, 
in  which  all  the  other  Sutes  participated. 

In  the  Northwest  Territory  alone  was 
Indenture  forbidden. 

Adopted  for  the  Northwest  Te'rltory  alone. 
It  became  the  I-  Nation 

t(X)k  form  unc-  •  j      In- 

evltnbly  the  Noi'hweat  Territory  was  to  de- 
Btroy  alavery  and  hold  the  Union  togethei'  as 
a  republic. 

A    DISCIPI.X   aSARINO    MnsAOK 

Therefore,  I  accepted  your  Invitation  In 
the  aplrit  of  a  disciple  tiearing  a  meeeage. 

As  I  returned  home  along  the  route  taken 
by  the  Armv  which  conquered  this  Territory, 
under  t  ion  of  Gov.  Patrick  Henry. 

I  was  r<  ;t  It  was  he  who  did  more 

to  make  the  United  States  than  any  other 
Individual — for  if  the  Northwest  Territory 
had  not  been  acquired,  the  expansion  to  the 
Pacific  would  not  have  been  started  and  in 
all  probability  the  Union  of  the  States  never 
would  have  taken  place. 

It  was  Patrick  Henry  who  said.  "I  have  but 
one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided,  and 
that  Is  the  lamp  of  experience;  I  know  of  no 
way  of  Judging  the  future,  but  by  the  past." 

It  will  be  useful  to  glance  briefly  at  past 
Anglo-American  relations,  At  moat  It  may 
help  in  planning  for  their  future  courae.  At 
worst  It  will  show  the  reason  for  divided 
counsel. 

TALKINO  PVaX  HiaTORY 

While  I  talk  hutory.  It  will  be  pure  hla* 
tory— history  that  was  not  taught  in  the 
achool  I  attended  In  Maasachusetts  or  the 
college  I  graduated  from  In  Coi  •  it. 
When  It  comes  to  argument,  you  u  4- 

nlae  that  I  am  voicing  opinion. 

Theri  are  thoee  who  aay  we  ahould  not 
mention  the  Revolutionary  War.  That  la  a 
matter  of  point  of  view.  Those  whose  an* 
ceators  aerved  In  It  honorably  like  to  recall  It 
with  filial  piety.   Those  wli    >  ri.  were 

of  another  kind  naturally  v^  .  hsvc 

It  fitrgutten 

The  pedagois  eomtnt  1        >n 

have  written  of  the  war  as  arising  troin  tnxH< 
lion  wiUiuul  rwpraaentaiioii  That  was  one 
reaeuii  There  were  cuhara  Men  ot  large 
alTalrs    like   Washlngt  '    Kranklin,   re« 

MXiiMt   the  rl«k»>iiri  ot  1    Ui   theoi   by 

>  t  rau  Kui  Ihr  rle> 
the  rsuk  and  flip  of 
the  ail  I  most  to  will  ihe  viett^ry 

had  ell... I :'.i.int  motives. 

nt;Tt-H  rtoMTiNo  ma  t.taaSTv 
The   Dutch    tn    New    York   had   been    oon« 

Juertd  and  oppressed  One  of  them,  Peter 
/>nger,  has  become  a  iiatlonal  hero.  They 
were  nghtlng  to  reguln  their  lil>eity. 

The  (Scotch- Irish  tn  Virginia  had  been 
harried  from  home,  had  nut  been  given  re- 
ligious liberty  in  Virginia,  and  were  even 
threatened  that  blahops  would  be  sent  to 
compel  them  to  conform  to  the  doclrlnea  of 
the  estAbllshed  church.  To  them  the  war 
was  against  the  Church  of  England, 

These  two  elements  formed  the  backt>one 
of  the  army  Waahlnpton  took  to  Boston,  from 
which  he  drove  General  Howe,  his  army,  and 
the  Boston  torles. 

The  Dutch  troops  return  to  New  York  and 
under  their  protection  the  Sohs  of  Liberty 
forced  the  New  York  Leglslattxre  to  adopt  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  Virginians  marched  on  to  defeat  be- 
fore Quebec  and  were  the  chief  factors  in 
the  decisive  victories  of  Freeman's  farm. 
Kings  Mountain,  and  Cowpens. 

OTHER    IMPOBTAWT    ELEMENTS 

The  other  important  elements  In  the  first 
campaign  were  the  Vermonters.  the  Dutch, 
and  Palatines  who  fought  with  OansevodK 
and  Herkimer  at  Port  Stanwlx  and  who  kept 
messengers  from  passing  between  Burgoyne 


and  Clinton.  A  Dutchman  was  ajnong  those 
who  captured  the  spy  Andre  buying  the 
trntson  of  Arnold. 

When  many  of  these  Dutchmen  sought  to 
return  home  after  their  vu  lory  thry  fi  und 
their  lands  in  the  hitnds  in  who  hud 

squatted  on  thrrn  under  1  '>n  of  Brit- 

ish musketa,  so  vjyty  had  to  go  west. 

The  Continent!''  Congress.  unSble  to  pny 
Its  soldiers,  gave  them  titles  to  land  in  the 
Nnrthwcrt  Territory.  Mitny  of  them  settlrd 
there.  They  and  veterans  of  other  wars  fur- 
nished the  point  of  view  uf  later  arrivals. 
Here  also  settled  the  patriot  refugees  from 
Canada   and    Nova   Scotia.  { 

TosiKs  noracTBB  ST  MAuniroii 

Tiie  Tories,  who  revelled  in  coodeeoenslon 
from  the  British  aristocrats  and  In  abuse  of 
the  patriots,  were  protected  In  Uielr  pilfer- 
ings  by  Alexander  Hamilton — the  aame  Ham- 
ilton who.  when  the  Jay  Treaty  waa  under 
fire  and  the  British  minister  was  prepared  to 
accept  amendments,  told  that  minister  this 
would  not  be  neeeaaary  l*x  it  be  said  for 
Hamilton,  however,  that  when  Aaron  Burr 
wi-.hed  tu  Join  New  York  to  the  New  England 
States  In  seceding  from  the  Repablic,  Ham- 
11  «*  prevented  it. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  when  Canada  obtained  Its  first  measure 
of  self-government  from  Orent  Britain.  It 
was  an  Instrument  copied  aft<  !  >e  sub- 
mitted by  Hamilton  to  our  >  1  utiunal 
Convention. 

Hamilum's  action  left  the  Tories  dominant 
In  New  York.  Their  descendants  have  al- 
ways remained  dominant,  and  Continue  to 
act  as  their  forefathers  did.  Tliey  dominate 
today.  They  dominate  the  parvenus,  be 
these  mechanics  from  Detroit,  magaxlne  edi- 
tors from  Chins,  hams  from  Broadway, 
raticcus  radio  commentators,  or  preachers 
Who  performed  trial  marrlagea, 

WAR  OONTWVM  IN   WHT 

The  war  ended  In  the  Bivat  with  the  tuttty 
of  peace  and  a  pruatable  trade  sprang  up 
between  the  seaboard  States  and  their  for- 
mer tnnstera  In  the  West,  tha  war  ean> 
1  nued  the  full  length  ol         '     •  fie 

(or  tto  \eni«  the  ki>ltlei«  -  In* 

diNit  wnt  parties  who  aeld  ihr  <  he 

Briiixh  gehiNKl  in  Canada. 

'ttiere  were  a  nuinhet  of  fuit-eieie  eaik* 
paigiis  lought  by  the  weklern  setttefS,  TIN 
nrai  reeulied  in  the  defeat  of  t«t  riair.  wUMl 
was  followed  by  II  r       ,,  Tim. 

hers    Ttpjieeatioe  i       d.  and 

I  d  not  bMng  quiet, 

and  the  westerners  1  upon  thi  War 

uf  ma. 

This  war  opened  with  the  tnaawacre  of 
Fort  Dearborn,  now  known  as  Chicago.  ln»tl- 
gated  by  the  British.  Medixls  were  given  to 
its   p<  '  <rs.     In    this   war.   the    Indian 

and  1  i>ower  west  of  New  York   was 

broken  «t  the  Battle  of  the  T 
It  was  not  vuitll  1B20  thst  thr  I 
finally  hatilcd  down  In  Michigan  by  General 
Cass. 

cmccT  or  jaocson's  vicyort 

Some  historians  emphasize  that  Jackson's 
great  victory  at  New  Orleans  came  after  peace 
had  been  signed,  in  which  the  plan  to  take 
Louisiana  from  us  had  been  abandoned,  and 
therefore  had  no  effect  on  the  course  of  the 
war.  That  is  true,  but  it  bad  a  much  greater 
effect  than  anything  that  happened  in  the 
war. 

New  England  opposed  the  war.  It  did  not 
allow  Its  large  and  well-trained  militia  to 
be  used.  It  refused  to  buy  American  bonds 
and  bought  British  bonds.  It  ftirnlshed  the 
supplies  which  made  possible  the  existence 
of  the  British  armies. 

According  to  the  monumental  history  edited 
by   the   Harvard  professor,  Albert   Etishnell 
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Hart,  lu  leaders  resolved  to  secede  Irom 
'the  Union  and  form  an  alliance  wUh  Great 
Brltaltu —They  were  In  Wa-^hlngton.  resolved 
to  ftejwrate  "peaceably  It  they  might,  btit 
forcibly  If  they  must'  when  the  news  of 
Jacluon's  \ict<»rv  reached  Waihlnstcn. 
They  sneaked  o;;  '  n  and  ;='  was 

never  heard  or  a^  n  that  q  .  The 

language   Is  from  Bart's  history. 

BamSH   DOMINATION    HALTED 

Britain  reetsted  by  means  short  of  war  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  the  annexation  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  r-  • 'T>tlon  of  Oregon.  She 
joined    In    the    ;  of    Mex.co    in    1861: 

threatened  war  imi  >  vuezuela  in  1886;  Joined 
In  the  concert  of  Europe  to  prevent  the  free- 
f!<  :ii  <f  C:»-:  i:.  lOS;  and  with  her  allies. 
Cur:;     ■'•,  blockaded  Venezuela   in 

19'  J  :-.ly  when  Admiral  Dewey 

*>,•<  ;  the  blockade  by  force. 

She  resisted  the  birth  of  the  nation  and  Its 

rx  anslon  tu  the  Pcciflc  from  start  to  finish. 

W'.en    It   had   been   accoinpllshed   she   par- 

--  '  '•     •     rucce«8  by  investments  made 

B:?6lon.  New  York,  and  Phil- 

u  Will  note  that  while  In  the  east 
vi  ur  relations  hi  ve  been  those  of  profitable 
traile.  or  as  br  iker  between  Europe  and 
America.  In  the  West  they  have  been  con- 
tinual »tru(i<?ie.  We  consider  also  that  we 
won    Britain's    le.st    two   wars    for   her. 

There  are  these  among  us,  of  course — I  am 
not  one  of  therr.— who  think  that  easterners 
lock  lip  to  the  EagUyh  and  profess  to  despise 
Americans   west  of   the   Hudson. 

rUaCLT    NATIONALISTIC    VIEW 

Our\;'  irely  nationalistic.    I  remem- 

ber H  B.  .  I  who  called  It  narrowly  na- 

tic.  So  when  the  proposal  is  made 
i  Great  Biitain  $5,000,000,000  more,  we 

arc  inclined  to  scrutinize  the  request  care- 
fully.    This  Is  what  we  find: 

Tne  standard  of  living  of  the  average 
American  before  the  war  was  twice  as  high 
as  that  of  the  average  Englishman.  This 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Leon  Rostas  In  a  study 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Erunomic  and 
Social   F-  a  British  scientific  organi- 

utlon.  .  been  confirmed  by  other  in- 

vestigations. 

The  London  Economist.  In  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles published  last  year,  sought  to  de- 
termine the  reason  for  the  inferior  status  of 
the  ordinary  citizen  of  Britain.  For  Just 
as  living  standards.  In  Britain  and  America 
are  as  one  is  to  two.  so  production  per  work- 
er in  the  countries  is  in  similar  proportiun. 

tisvLT  or   igUIPMENT 
American  superiority  is  the  result  of  equip- 
ment.    According   to  Carl   Snyder,   a   noted 
atAtlstlclan,    the    Industries    have    been    thus 

<    '■n  5  and  6  percent 

(  .  ,    :i  year  to  this  pur- 

.  se  of  so  einitU  a  part  of  our  total 

made  possible  a  persistent  rise, 

averaging  3  percent  per  annum,  in  our  prod- 
uct per  capita. 

In  England  only  3  percent  of  the  national 
Income  per  year  has  been  Invested  In  new 
cv*f*'  asacta.  The  advance  In  production 
!  ker  hcs  nveniged   no  more  than   I'j 

a  year      The  increase  in  the  size  of 
:  s   income   has   been   at   a  corre- 
.-lower  rate. 
It  IS  obvious  that  If  we  d.sslpate  our  na- 
tional income,  by  whatever  means,  our  pro- 
ductivity and  living  standards  must  suffer. 

Last  fall  a  committee  of  Lancashire  tex- 
tile men  came  to  America  to  see  If  they  could 
learn  anythmt;  about  how  their  line  of  busi- 
iMss  was  conducted  here,  feeling  certain  that 
they  cotUd  not.    They  were  shocked. 

EXCKZD   BamSH    PRODUCTION 

According  to  the  report  issued  after  their 
return  home,  output  here  in  this — the  lead- 
ing Ent  sh  indusirj— far  exceeds  their  stand- 


ards. Production  per  worker,  they  found, 
w.:s  from  lU  to  10  limes  as  great  as  in 
Britain. 

The  main  reasons  for  American  superiority 
were  given  in  the  report  as  follows:  "The  uec 
of  high-speed  and  automatic  machinery 
wherever  possible;  the  use  of  up-to-date 
plants:  the  application  of  cclentlflf:  mcthcds 
to  the  utilization  of  labor,  which  permits 
a  relatively  large  number  of  units  cr  ma- 
chines to  be  supervised  by  the  machine  cp-« 
eratlvcs:  the  policy  of  concentrating  on  ma- 
chines in  termc  of  output." 

Coal  Is  Britain's  second  greatest  industry 
and  in  1938  gave  employment  to  780.000  men. 
Output  here  also  lags  far  behind  American 
standards.  The  Reid  report  issued  in  London 
in  April  told  of  this.  B.Uish  mines  are  un- 
dermechanized  and  have  especially  anti- 
quated underground  haulage  systems.  Tliere 
is  one  underground  hnu'age  worker  for  each 
5  tons  of  coal  produced  In  England  and  one 
for  each  50  tons  in  America. 

COAL    IN    UNrXED    STATES   AND   BSITAIN 

Two  high  ranking  authorities  last  week 
to'id  ab.iut  the  coal  Industry  in  Britain  today. 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Potter,  Solid  Fuels  Administra- 
tor of  the  Dr^partment  of  the  Interior,  stated 
in  an  address  before  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  in  New  York:  "Europe's  desperate 
need  for  warmth,  production,  transportation, 
and  employment  hinges  upon  the  supply  of 
coal.  •  •  •  Britain  Is  able  to  k*ep  her 
Industrial  machine  operating  at  a  prewar 
level  only  by  severely  rationing  fuel.  She  has 
no  coal  for  export.  She  has  not  kept  i.ace 
with  technological  advances  In  mining,  and 
has  increased  miners'  wages  from  an  average 
of  $11  per  week  before  the  war  to  $25  per 
week.  Thus  Britain's  coal  has  become  the 
most  costly  to  mine  In  the  world  " 

And  the  other  high  authority.  John  L. 
Lewis,  told  the  labor-management  confer- 
ence in  Washington:  "American  miners  pro- 
duce 6  tons  of  coal  a  man  to  1  ton  a  man 
in  Britain.  While  American  miners'  wages 
are  three  times  as  high  as  those  of  the  British. 
prices  to  the  consumer  were  less  than  one- 
third  those  charged  for  British  ccal.  The 
reason  lies  in  Britain's  failure  to  modernize. 
That  has  placed  the  BritiFh  Empire  at  an  eco- 
nomic disadvantage  in  the  postwar  world." 

HELP  raOM   TTNITED  STATES 

Because  Britain's  coal-mining  methods  are 
so  bad.  and  return  of  the  Ruhr  to  full  output 
is  going  so  slowly,  suffering  in  Europe  will  be 
no  worse  than  it  Is  going  to  be  because  the 
United  Stat'es  is  now  shipping  2  000  000  tens  a 
month  all  the  way  across  the  ocean.  The 
2.0O0.0C0  tons  constitute  the  top  capacity  of 
American  porta  to  load  coal. 

In  steel — another  high  ranking  Indttstry — 
It  Is  the  same  story.  Roetas  found  produc- 
tion per  worker  here  to  b;  twice  what  it  Is  in 
Britain. 

Alfred  Landon  says  that  whereas  American 
labor  has  always  been  willing  to  accept  im- 
proved machinery,  demanding  an  Increased 
share  of  the  Increased  profits  resulting, 
British  labor  has  always  resisted  technologi- 
cal progress. 

The  British  Government  has  insisted  upon 
such  low  depreciation  rates  as  to  keep  obso- 
lete machinery  m  use.  The  owners  have 
sought  to  overcome  these  handicaps  by  agree- 
ments In  restraint  of  trade.  From  these  con- 
ditions. British  Industry  Is  In  a  vicious  down- 
ward spiral. 

This  is  not  a  condition  that  we  can  rem- 
edy. 

WHAT  LABOR  PARTY  CAN  DO 

The  Labor  Party  ha  been  put  In  charge  of 
■  the  Government  because  the  common  man 
there  believes  that  it  will  help  to  lift  his 
E;#ndard  of  living. 

If  we  can  accept  the  thesis  of  the  Econ- 
omist, that  the  amount  of  capital  applied  to 


an  industry  det«  rraines  the  proiuctivity  and 
living  standards  then  the  Labor  Party  cna 
deliver  only  by  adding  to  the  supply  of  capi- 
tal equipment  of  Its  Inauitriss.  How  can  the 
new  rulers  of  Brl  tain  bring  this  result  about? 
Either  by  bori  awing  or  by  saving.  CancdA 
U'-ed  the  first  ai  d  has  welcomed  the  Invest- 
ment of  large  an  cunts  of  American  and  Brit- 
ish capital  there  raising  productivity  and  liv- 
ing standards  tc  a  hish  level.  That  method 
is  not  available  to  Britain  while  the  Labor 
Tarty  threatens  to  take  over,  first,  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  i  the  mines,  electric  ponx-er. 
Iron  and  steel,  ind  transport.  New  capital 
will  not  flow  tc  a  country  which  has  con- 
fiscation as  a  niitlonal  policy,  and  exchange 
control  which  i  la^  act  as  a  bar  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  pi  mcipal. 

SAVllSM      IS   OTHER    METHOD 

The  other  mej  ns  of  adding  to  capital  equ  p- 
ment  is  saving.  This  means  that  the  cruntry 
cansumcs  less  hau  It  produces,  using  the 
surplus  to  inve  t  In  capital  goods.  Russia 
followed  this  pa  icy  under  Stalin.  Industries 
largely  useful  in  war  were  developed  by  main- 
taining a  standaid  of  living  below  that  under 
the  czars. 

If  the  British  1  "ere  willing  to  keep  consump- 
tion at  a  low  li  vel.  work  hard,  and  be  con- 
tent to  wait  scni  e  years  for  the  rcconstructio:i 
of  their  homes  and  public  buildings,  they 
could  medsrniz!  their  factories  and  mines  in 
a  fairly  short  ti  ue.  Only  the  event  will  t2U 
how  British  lab  ir  will  react  to  its  new  status. 

England  has  always  been  divided  into 
classes — called  upper  class,  upper  middle 
clas.*;.  lower  mid  ale  class,  and  the  lower  clas.s. 
Ths  upper  clasi  and  the  upper  middle  class 
also  have  been  the  ruling  classes  and  the 
leisure  classes.  Work  and  industrial  achieve- 
ment have  nevei  ranked  in  Britain  as  with  us. 
Even  the  great  industrialist  was  not  highly 
thought  of  and  had  to  convert  a  part  of  his 
accumulations  I  ato  a  title  and  a  landed  estate 
and  join  the  le  sure  class  before  his  succssa 
was  acknowledg  ed. 

NO    I>*CENTIVE    TO    WORK 

With  leisure  the  ideal  of  the  nation,  there 
has  been  no  in  :entive  for  the  lower  class  to 
work  hard,  and  it  has  not. 

It  would  hel  3  England  for  us  to  send  a 
delegation  of  « nergetic  Americans  to  teach 
the  English  wcirkmen  how  to  work.  That 
would  be  better  than  to  strain  otir  own  work- 
men to  still  greater  efforts  to  keep  English 
workmen  In  semi-idleness. 

Great  Britain  has  certain  economic  policies 
injurious  to  ua  but  quite  within  her  rights, 
however  much  t^ey  violate  the  doctrine  of 
United  Nations. 

There  Is  the  pound  bloc — an  arrangement 
among  the  members  of  the  Empire  (c;:cept 
Canada)  and  S'  I'eden.  Norway.  Denmark.  Hol- 
land, France.  I'ortugal.  and  Egypt,  to  trade 
with  each  oth«  r  only  In  pounds;  to  deposit 
any  other  curre  ncies  they  receive  In  the  Bank 
of  England  am  1  to  discourage  trade  outside 
of  their  numb<r. 

In  this  arrai  gement.  of  course.  India  and 
Egypt  are  not  free  contracting  parties,  but 
are  under  com]  lete  military  coercion. 

;  lOT  A  FREE  AGENT 

Again  there  is  the  Empire  preference  in 
which  the  conitituent  members  of  the  Em- 
pire give  tari;  f  preference  to  each  other. 
Again  India  is  not  a  free  agent. 

On  top  of  th  s  the  totalitarian  government 
of  New  Zealai  id  denies  Import  licenses  to 
Americans  wh  le  granting  them  to  British 
exporters. 

As  I  say,  th  se  arrangements  are  entirely 
within  the  rig  its  of  the  contracting  parties, 
but  they  are  <  isadvantageous  to  us  and  v.e 
have  a  perfect  ly  good  right  to  require  their 
abolisliment  oi  modification  in  consideration 
of  any  gifts  oi  loans  to  the  Empire. 
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b«cauj«  it  was  cheaper  than  toe  old  rc;uie. 
BuDooaiXia  benefit  of  the  reduction  In  cost  of 
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sibility  for  certain  wartime  services,  especially 
aid  to  child  care  and  reeular  school  assistance. 


attached    to    a: 
than   v.e  used 


y    one    geographical    location 
:o  be.     I  was  born  in   Iowa. 
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We  believe  there  should  be  other  condi- 
tions Imposed  in  consideration  of  glfu  or 
loans. 

The  people  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  fol- 
lowers of  Lincoln,  cannot  support  slavery  In 
any  form.  Tlie  British  are  In  India,  Burma. 
Malaya,  and  Java  only  because  the  Americans 
defeated  the  Japanese,  who  had  defeated  all 
their  other  enemies. 

WE    HAVE   RESPONSIBILTTT 

We  cannot  escape  responsibility  for  evils 
being  perpetrated  on  helpless  people  by  the 
British  and  Dutch  and  French  using  Ameri- 
can lend-lease  weapons  to  force  natives  to 
work  In  the  rubber  plantations  for  $3.29  a 
month  •  •  •  11  cents  a  day.  We  must 
Insist  that  these  outrages  stop  at  once. 

We  have  still  another  demand  to  make 
upon  Great  Britain,  l>oth  In  the  name  of 
humanity  and  of  national  security.  It  Is  to 
evacuate  all  of  her  possessions  In  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Canada  has  finally  achieved  her  independ- 
ence. The  small  colonies  In  and  near  the 
Caribbean  Sea  are  not  strong  enough  to  do 
so.  They  are  of  no  economic  value  to  the 
Empire,  although  politically  they  support 
a  number  of  place  holders. 

They  should  be  set  free  Just  as  Cuba  was 
set  free.  They  have  been  used  in  the  past  as 
bases  to  attack  us.  and  upon  occasion,  at 
need,  could  so  be  used  again  perhaps  to 
launch  atom  bombs. 

There  are  people  here,  no  doubt,  who  will 
be  Indignant  at  such  a  suggestion,  but  1 
have  not  forgotten  the  Fort  DeartKjrn  mas- 
sacre and  I  have  learned  of  the  massacres 

In  Java. 

Have  lend-glft  If  you  will,  but  get  quid  pro 
quo  for  America. 


Discharge  o;    "^U      1    om  Civilian  Public 
Service 


services.  They  have  done  what  was  -required 
of  them.  They  should  be  discharged  In  the 
same  ratio. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  phone  to  General 
Hershey.  the  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
and  ask  him  for  a  fairer  rate  of  discharge 
for  these  men?  I  have  quite  a  number  of 
personal  friends  In  various  CPS  units,  and 
feel  quite  strongly  that  they  should  have  a 
fairer  deal. 

Then,  too,  there  are  some  3.000  men  In 
prison  for  violating  the  selective-service  law 
on  grounds  of  conscience.  I  do  not  know  If 
you  and  I  would  have  the  strength  of  char- 
acter to  go  to  prison  for  conscience'  sake. 
But  I  admire  the  men  who  sincerely  did  so. 
May  I  suggest  that  you  ask  President  Truman 
to  follow  the  precedent  set  by  President  Wil- 
son, who  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty  for 
the  CO's  in  prison.  Effective  Christmas, 
1945,  would  be  a  good  date  to  suggest  for 
such  amnesty.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by 
keeping  these  men  In  prison.  An  amnesty 
would  show  that  the  old-fashioned  American 
way  of  life  Is  still  working  among  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  G  Hayes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W!LL!AN1  LAN^ii  R 

OF  NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  November  27  Uegislative  day  of 

Monday,  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.<:k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  regarding  the  dis- 
charge of  men  in  civilian  public  service, 
from  Rfv.  Paul  G.  Hayes,  pa.strr  of  the 
McCabe  Methodist  Church,  of  Bisma.ck, 
N.  Dak.  ,    ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

McCabk  Mtthodist  Church, 
Bismarck,  S.  Dak.,  November  21, 1945. 

Senator  Wuj-iam  Lancer, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lancer:  May  I  call  your  attention 
to  what  seems  to  be  an  oversight  In  the 
administration  of  the  Selective  Service  Act. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  men  In  civilian 
public  service  are  not  being  discharged  from 
that  service  in  the  same  proportion  as  men 
in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Figures  recently  released  In  Washington 
Indicate  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  Army 
expects  to  discharge  37  percent  of  ite  VE-day 
strength,  the  Navy  32  percent,  but  that  Se- 
lective Service  plans  to  discharge  only  about 
15  percent.  What  grotinds  can  there  be  for 
this  discrimination?  These  men  are  In  civil- 
ian service  of  national  Importance  under  the 
same  act  that  sent  the  others  into  armed 


The  Cit^ 


Iru 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   GLURGEP.MILLLR 

F  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27. 1945 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  Gen.  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Admin- 
istrator, Federal  Works  Agency,  deliv- 
ered a  timely  address  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Municipal  Associa- 
tion in  Chicago  on  November  17.  1945. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

The  rise  of  the  city  to  a  fairly  dominant 
place  m  American  life  has  taken  place  within 
the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  In  this  room. 

A  few  comparisons  Illustrate  some  of  the 
reasons  for,thls  dominance.  New  York  City 
has  a  larger  population  than  any  State  In  the 
Union  except  four— one  of  the  four,  of  course, 
being  New  York  State.  Only  13  States  have 
a  larger  population  than  Chicago.  Bt.  Louis, 
although  eighth  among  American  cities,  has 
a  greater  population  than  any  one  of  a  dozen 
States.  Most  of  these  great  population  cen- 
ters have  sprung  up  within  the  last  half 
century. 

When  the  founding  fathers  met  to  draft 
the  Constitution,  Philadelphia  was  about  the 
bize  of  the  present  MassiUon,  Ohio.  New 
York  was  about  the  size  Watertown  Is  today. 
Milton.  Mass.,  Is  about  the  size  Boston  was 
In  1790,  while  Baltimore  was  In  a  population 
class  with  the  present  Emporia,  Kans. 

Since  the  city  was  a  negligible  factor  In  the 
life  of  the  yoimg  Republic,  It  Is  understand- 
able that  the  new  Constitution  made  no 
mention  of  It.  We  were  a  nation  of  farmers 
and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we 
would  not  always  continue  to  be  a  nation  of 
farmers.  Moreover  the  outstanding  states- 
men and  philosophers  of  the  time  held  the 
city  In  rather  low  e.<=teem.  They  believed  that 
the  virtues  of  honesty.  Industry,  and  thrift 
sprang  directly  from  the  soil,  and  that  the 
city  was  the  seat  of  extravagance  and  corrup- 
tion. This  opinion  persists  in  some  quarters 
even  today. 

In  any  event,  the  Constitution  Is  silent  so 
far  as  the  city  is  concerned.  The  States  only 
are   recognized,   and   powers   not   delegated 


remained  with  the  States.  Thus,  the  city, 
even  though  It  came  in  time  to  be  the  metro- 
poliun  tail  that  wagged  the  State  dog- 
even  though  It  may  have  come  to  contain 
most  of  the  population  of  the  State  and  the 
greater  part  of  Its  wealth — was  subject  to  the 
State  which  could  closely  regulate  It.'  affairs, 
prescribe  Its  borrowing  authority,  and  limit 
its  tax  revenues.  As  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  city,  no  provUlon  was 
made  for  a  point  of  direct  contact. 

E\en  the  Sutes  were  pretty  much  on  their 
own.  The  doctrine  of  Sutes'  rights  seemed 
to  square  with  the  realities  of  American  Ufe. 
Men  lived  out  their  lives  and  died  without 
once  leaving  the  counties  in  which  they  were 
born.  The  Nation's  caplUl  was  anywhere 
from  a  week  to  a  month  away  In  travel  time 
from  the  bulk  of  the  population.  What  could 
the  Federal  Government  know  about  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  people  in  such  re- 
mote places?  If  the  western  pioneers  needed 
a  road  through  the  clearing,  they  built  it 
themselves  and  asked  no  favors  from  the 
Federal  Government.  If  they  needed  a 
school,  the  men  of  the  community  cut  down 
and  hewed  the  logs  and  put  them  together, 
and  the  roof -raising  was  a  social  functioa 
at  which  the  women  and  girls  served  food 
and  coffee,  perhaps  with  a  barn  dance  m  the 
evening  to  conclude  the  festivities. 

fiut  even  in  the  early  days  there  was  con- 
siderable agitation  for' what  were  called  In- 
ternal improvements  but  which  today  we 
would  call  public  works.  George  Washington 
was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Canal.  Others  urged  the 
building  of  national  roads  to  the  western  set- 
tlements. Pew  of  these  projects  were  real- 
ized, however.  Conservatives  and  strict  con- 
structionists argued  that  the  expendlttu-e  of 
Federal  funds  on  such  projects  within  the 
States  was  clearly  unconstitutional,  or  at 
least  that  they  were  not  expressly  authorized 
by  that  great  charter. 

For  the  first  time  In  American  history,  a 
Treasury  surplus  had  accumulated  during  the 
administration  of  Andrew  Jackson.  Many 
urged  that  this  money  be  used  for  internal 
improvements.  The  constitutional  argu- 
ment prevailed,  however,  and  a  formula  of 
subterfuge  was  evolved.  The  legislation 
finally  approved  provided  for  the  deposit  of 
the  surpltis  In  the  State  treasuries  without 
interest,  to  be  repaid  upon  demand.  Of 
course,  nobody  at  the  time  believed  the 
money  would  ever  be  repaid  and  It  never 
was  repaid.  It  was  assumed  that  the  States 
would  use  the  funds  for  internal  improve- 
ments. What  actually  happened  to  them 
does  not  make  a  pretty  chapter  In  our  his- 
tory, but  at  any  rate  the  procedure  was  a 
roundabout  way  of  trying  to  get  legally, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
improvements  which  everybody  recognized 
to  toe  necessary. 

The  position  of  the  strict  ccmstructlon- 
IsU  was  that  the  Federal  Government  ought 
not  to  make  improvements  within  the  States 
because  the  burdens  would  be  general  while 
the  benefits  would  be  local  and  partial,  "in- 
volving an  obnoxious  Inequality."  to  use 
President  Polk's  expression.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, while  a  Member  of  Congress,  made  a 
speech  In  1848  In  refutation  of  that  argu- 
ment. 

Admitting  some  truth  In  Polk's  contention, 
he  urged  that  "the  converse  is  also  true. 
Nothing  Is  so  local  as  not  to  be  of  some  gen- 
eral benefit."     He  continued: 

"Take,  for  instance,  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan Canal.  Considered  apart  from  its  effects, 
it  Is  perfectly  local.  Every  inch  of  It  is  within 
the  State  of  Illinois.  That  canal  was  first 
opened  for  business  last  April.  In  a  very  few 
days  we  were  gratified  to  learn,  among  other 
things,  that  sugar  had  been  carried  from  New 
Orleans  through  this  canal  to  BtUTalo.  in  New 
York.    This  sugar  took  this  route,  doubtless, 
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eluding  Federal  Works,  the  Corp«  of  Engl-  FederaJ  Aid  for  Education  Within  th.  United  States  the  evidence  Is 


because  It  was  cheaper  than  the  old  rcute. 
Supposing  benefit  ol  the  reduction  In  cost  cf 
carriage  to  be  shared  between  seller  and 
buyer,  the  result  is  that  the  New  Orleans 
merchant  sold  his  sugar  a  little  dearer,  and 
the  people  of  Buffalo  sweetened  their  coffee 
a  little  cheaper  than  before — a  benefit  result- 
ing from  the  Canal,  not  to  Illinois,  where 
the  canal  Is.^ut  to  Louisiana  and  New  York 
where  it  Is  not.  In  other  transactions  Illi- 
nois will,  of  course,  have  hjer  share,  and  per- 
haps the  larger  share  tec.  of  the  benefits 
of  the  canal;  but  this  Instance  of  the  sugar 
clearly  shows  that  the  benefits  of  an  Improve- 
ment are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  par- 
ticular locality  of  the  Improvement  itself. 

"A  State  may  well  say  to  the  Nation.  'If 
you  will  do  nothing  for  me.  I  will  do  nothing 
for  voij  ■  ThiU's  It  Is  seen  that  If  their  argu- 
me  'Is  suSQclent  anywhere.  It 

IS  here,  and  puts  an  end  to 

In.  er." 

A  ;  ederal  aid  to  the  cities 

began  in  the  nineteenth  century  when  the 
War  Department,  under  the  guise  of  military 
necessity,  bepan  a  program  of  river  and  har- 
bor Improvement.  These  aids  to  navigation 
were  unquestionably  of  assistance  to  the 
whole  economy  yet  the  cities  situated  on 
harb<  rs  that  were  imrrovc<l  experienced  di- 
rect benefit-s.  as  did  cities  on  river  channels 
that  were  deepened  and  cleared  of  obstruc- 
tions 

In  the  nineties  an  OfBce  of  Road  Inquiry 
was  established  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. For  many  years,  however,  it  func- 
tioned only  as  an  agency  of  research  and 
advice,  and  \t  was  not  until  1916  that  Federal 
legislation  first  authorized  direct  assistance 
In  highway  construction.  The  assistance, 
however,  was  to  the  States  direct  with  no 
provision  fcr  assistance  to  the  cities.  It  was 
not  until  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1944  that  the  cities  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  benefits  of  Federal  assistance  in 
provisions  which  made  possible  the  expendi- 
ture of  some  Federal  funds  on  city  streets — 
but  only  on  those  streets  which  are  integral 
parts  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  network. 

Until  the  depression  Federal  aid  to  cities 
was  channeled  through  the  States.  This  still 
Is  the  pattern  witlr  respect  to  funds  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  aid  to  highway  im- 
provement, and  aids  to  vocational  education. 
The  pending  Federal-aid  airport  bill  follows 
the  same  pattern  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 
Althcuth  the  airports  will  be  built  in  cities 
Jind  must  be- maintained  by  the  cities,  the 
States,  through  the;r  aeronautical  commis- 
sions or  fimilar  authorities,  would,  under 
the  Senate  version,  parcel  out  the  Federal 
money  and  determine  where  and  how  the 
airports  would  be  built. 

In  the  depression,  the  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Public  Works  Adminis- 
tration dealt  directly  with  the  cities.  This 
was  ac  least  logical  because  mass  unemploy- 
ment. In  the  large,  was  an  urtan  problem, 
and  because  the  need  was  for  greater  speed 
than  might  have  been  expected  If  funds  had 
been  channeled  through  some  State  agency 
and  thereafter  doled  out  among  the  cities 
Itpm  the  State  capital. 

Stmilarly.  Federal  aid  for  the  construction, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  public  works 
»n  war-congested  areas  under  title  II  of  the 
Lenham  Act  was  channeled  directly  to  the 
cities  The  appropriate  State  agencies  were 
consulted  with  regard  to  health  and  eauca- 
tlonal  projects,  as  were  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  United  States 
OflSce  of  Education,  but  the  final  decision 
remained  with  the  Federal  Works  Adminis- 
trator under  the  law.  Federal  participaticn 
In  the  actual  operation  of  either  schools  cr 
hospitals  was  forbidden. 

In  administering  the  Lanham  Act.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  did  not  find  that  the 
States  themselves  were  overly  anxious  to  have 
any  part  In  the  program.  Twice  I  appealed 
to  the  governors  to  take  action  looking  to- 
ward the  a'^iumptlon  of  seme  State  respon- 


sibility for  certain  wartime  services,  especially 
aid  to  child  care  and  regular  school  assistance, 
and  found  them  disinterested.  Generally, 
they  took  the  position  that  they  would  be 
willing,  if  necessary,  to  provide  additional 
State  assistance  to  all  the  schools  of  the 
State,  tut  that  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  discriminate  between  schools  in  war-con- 
gested districts  and  schools  in  areas  which 
had  felt  no  impact  frcm  the  war  in  the 
form  of  increased  attendance.  In  short, 
the  war  was  a  Federal  enterprise,  and  the 
Federal  Government  alone  should  assume  all 
responsibility  for  its  domestic  consequences. 
It  may  be  asked.  Incidentally,  if  seme  of  the 
problems  of  postwar  readjustment  may  not 
also  be   similarly  localized. 

In  the  administration  cf  Federal  advance 
assistance  to  public- works  planning,  as  au- 
thorized in  the  War  Mobilization- and  Recon- 
version Act  of  1944.  we  are  also  dealing  direct 
with  the  cities  and  other  public  agencies. 
While  the  allocation  of  funds  are  made,  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  on  a  State  basis, 
the  division  of  the  funds  within  each  State. 
as  among  cities,  counties,  and  other  taxing 
authorities,  are  made  by  the  Federal  Works 
Agency.  Indeed,  we  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  the  States,  which  generally  are  in 
a  stronger  financial  position  than  the  cities, 
shou'd  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  in  favor 
of  municipalities,  counties,  boards  of  edu- 
cation, and  special  districts  which  are  less 
well  situated. 

The  doctrine  of  States'  rights,  however, 
will  not  down.  Perhaps  a  representative 
comment  of  its  adherents  was  that  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  during  debate  on 
the  Federal-aid  airport  bill. 

"There  are  some  things  that  we  do  here 
that  are  not  healthy  for  democracy,"  one 
representative  said.  "We  are  just  beginning 
to  realize  that  we  have  been  sleeping  at  the 
switch.  We  have  allowed  part  of  our  form 
of  government  to  slip  away  from  us.  We 
have  accepted  Federal  domination  and  regi- 
mentation In  the  past  we  asked  our  Uncle 
Sam  for  donations,  relief,  and  aid  for  all 
kinds  of  projects.  These  he  has  given  us, 
but  the  price  he  exacted — government  by  bu- 
reaucracy— has  come  too  high.  In  our  desire 
to  get  something  for  nothing  we  sometimes 
forget  that  the  price  of  liberty  is  eternal 
vigilance.     •     •     • 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  ihere  may  be 
State  politics  in  this  if  the  funds  are  chan- 
neled through  the  States.  I  would  Just  as 
soon  have  State  politics  In  it  as  Federal 
politics.  If  ycu  accept  this  amendment 
(which  would  have  prohibited  the  Federal 
Aeronautics  Administrator  to  deal  directly 
with  the  cities),  there  will  be  State  and 
Federal  supervision,  and  one  will  check  the 
politics  of  the  other.  •  •  •  Anyway,  I 
t)elieve  that  the  Federal  politics  Is  more  per- 
nicious; it  Is  further  away,  the  people  cannot 
soe  it  as  easily  as  they  can  local  politics.  I 
still  have  confidence  In  the  Government,  but 
I  have  just  as  much  confidence  In  the  gov- 
ernment of  my  State  as  I  have  In  the  Federal 
Government.     •     •     • 

"The  question  Is  very  simple.  We  are  one 
Nation,  and  we  have  48  sovereign  States.  If 
this  bill  is  passed  you  will  create  sovereignty 
in  municipalities.  Ycu  will  create  friction 
between  Slate  and  municipalities.  •  •  • 
The  big  cities  want  to  run  the  States.  They 
forget  that  they  are  but  a  part  of  the 
States." 

Well,  that  is  one  point  of  view.  From  an- 
other standpoint  It  Is  a  fact  that  we  have 
become  :ar  more  citizens  of  the  United  States 
than  we  are  citizens  of  any  one  State.  A 
hundred  years  ago  we  tended  to  think  of  our- 
selves primarily  as  Virginians,  or  Carolinians, 
or  Ohioans.  Today  the  State  as  such  com- 
mands somewhat  less  of  our  loyalties.  Re- 
cently, among  a  group  of  my  friends,  I  dis- 
covered that  not  one  of  them  could  tell  me 
the  motto  of  the  State  in  which  he  was  born, 
or  the  State  flower.    Indeed,  we  are  far  less 


attached  to  ai  y  one  geographical  location 
than  T.e  used  to  be.  I  was  born  In  Iowa. 
I  went  to  EChoi  il  in  Wisconsin,  also  at  West 
Point.  I  have  !  ived  and  worked  In  the  Phil- 
ippines, the  Ca  lal  Zone.  In  Maine,  in  Minne- 
sota, and  in  Washington,  among  other  places. 
I  have  a  home  in  New  Hampshire.  And  my 
case  is  not  at  a  1  exceptional. 

Out  of  curic!  ity  I  recently  leafed  through 
the  Congressional  Directory  and  noted  that 
of  88  United  SI  ates  Senators  whose  place  of 
birth  was  notei.  32.  or  more  than  a  third, 
represent  some  other  State  than  the  one  in 
which  they  wet  i  born.  I  didn't  have  time  to 
examine  the  dJta  for  the  Members  of  the 
House,  but  I  In  ,ve  no  doubt  the  same  situa- 
tion would  be  found  to  prevail.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  story  of  the  little  Ohio  girl 
who,  learning  hat  her  father  was  born  in 
California  and  her  mother  in  Maine,  ex- 
claimed, "How  1  n  the  world  did  we  all  happen 
to  get  together '" 

The  America  n  people  are  on  the  move. 
Their  mobility  was  greatly  accentuated  by 
the  war  when  millions  of  men  left  their 
native  States  and  migrated  to  distant  parts 
of  the  country  to  work  in  war  production. 
The  forty-nlneis  spent  months  in  their  pain- 
ful trek  to  Cali'ornia.  The  trip  can  be  made 
in  comfort  todi  y  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
In  as  many  he  urs.  The  radio,  the  moving 
picture,  the  a  itomoblle.  and  the  airplane 
have  obliterated  differences  of  customs,  of 
manners,  and  cf  speech,  and  attenuated  local 
loyalties. 

American  im  ustry  has  become  national  in 
scope  and  our  1  arge  corporations  do  business 
in  every  Stat«  in  the  Union.  Our  more 
pressing  probl*ns  are  national  rather  than 
State  problems.  In  a  highly  Integrated 
economy,  new  ( |uestions  press  for  answer. 

Lincoln  rema  ked  that  "nothing  Is  so  local 
as  not  to  be  of  jome  general  benefit."  It  may 
also  be  said,  coi  versely.  that  there  is  nothing 
of  general  benefit  that  does  not  produce  some 
local  benefits. 

health.  If  your  city  is  still 
sewage  Into  the  river,  that 
fact  has  consequences  to  public  health  for  a 
hundred  miles  down  stream.  Disease  germs 
are  notoriously  indifferent  to  State  bound- 
aries. A  dlseai  e  epidemic  starting  In  one 
State  can  very  ( luickly  spread,  by  the  help  of 
the  railroad,  tl  e  auto  and  the  airplane,  to 
adjoining  State;.  Or  take  education.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  children  are 
still  going  to  school  in  unsanitary,  ram- 
shackle school  :iouses.  Selective  Service  re- 
jected a  milUan  men  for  illiteracy — which 
meant,  of  coura ;,  that  other  men  from  some 
other  part  of  t  ae  country,  had  to  take  the 
place  on  the  firing  line  of  those  who  were 
rejected.  Is  elucaticn  of  local  concern, 
only?  If  so.  h(  iw  can  we  prevent  i'.llterates 
from  one  State  migrating  into  another  State 
and  infecting  11  with  Ku  Klux  Klanism  and 
thus  impose  additional  burdens  on  the  edu- 
cators, the  polite,  the  courts,  and  people  of 
good  will,  in  the  second  State? 

Is  unemployr  lent  a  matter  purely  of  local 
concern  or  sho  ild  the  Federal  Government 
attempt  to  do  something  about  It?  II  the 
automobile  Ind  Jstry  falters  the  effects  are 
not  limited  to  Detroit  or  even  to  Michigan. 
Steel  workers  in  Pittsburgh,  miners  in  Min- 
nesota, glass  w(rkers  in  Ohio,  leather  woik- 
ers  in  Illinois,  are  scon  affected.  Can  the 
resulting  depression  satisfactorily  be  dealt 
with  on  a  Stat<    basis? 

In  passing.  I  \  night  observe  that  even  when 
the  Federal  Goi  ernment  tries  to  assist  either 
the  States.  th<  local  communities,  or  the 
people  as  a  wl  ole,  it  finds  itself  seriously 
handicapped  b]  the  present  diffusion  of  Its 
authority  through  numerous  departments, 
agencies,  and  establishments.  These  estab- 
lishments have  grown  in  size  and  increased 
In  number  witk  little  thought  to  their  co- 
ordination.        I 

For  example,  construction  activities  of  the 
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eluding  Federal  Works,  the  Corps  of  BngU 
neers,  the  National  Housing  Agent  y.  the  Vet- 
erans' Bureau,  the  Civil  Aeionautics  Admin- 
istration, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration.  Du- 
plication of  like  functions,  or  at  least  over- 
lapping, exists  not  only  in  Wa^shlngton  but 
thiouchout  the  field  service.  Thus  a  doaen 
regional  directors  grow  where  there  was  only 
one  before. 

A  municipality  looking  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  help  in  housing  constrtictlon 
would  have  to  go  to  the  National  Housing 
Agency.  For  assistance  In  providing  sewer 
and  water  connections  for  the  housing,  it 
would  come  to  Federal  Works.  For  flood  con- 
trol to  keep  the  houses  from  washing  away. 
It  would  go  to  the  Corps  of  En.jineers.  In 
providing  light  for  rural  houses  the  Rtiral 
Electrification  Administration  comes  Into 
the  picture. 

The  techniques  used  in  bulldini?  an  airport 
are  largely  the  same  as  those  used  in  building 
highways;  in  fact,  the  Public  Roads  Admin- 
istration of  FWA  built  a  conside:-able  num- 
ber of  flight  strips  for  the  Army  during  the 
war — and  a  flight  strip  Is  nothing  but  an 
airport  in  miniature.  An  airport  is  useless 
until  highway  access  is  provided,  yet  the 
building  of  airports  is  under  the  iurisdiction 
of  the  Civil  Aeronavitlcs  Administration  and 
highways  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal 
Works. 

Tlie  need  for  reorganizing  the  Federal  es- 
tablishment has  been  recognized  for  almost 
150  years.  Jefferson.  Jackson,  Lincoln.  Cleve- 
land. McKinley.  Theodore  Ro(j6ev«lt.  Wilson. 
Harding.  Hoover,  and  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
were  among  the  Presidents  who  tried  to  bring 
It  about.  Congress  either  retu««c'  to  confer 
the  necessary  authority,  or  It  cMd  It  so  grudg- 
ingly that  little  could  be  accomplished.  Ntrw 
President  Truman  once  more  is  seeking  power 
to  act.  A  bill  to  give  him  tha:  power  Is 
pending  in  Congress.  The  dange;*  is  that  It 
win  emerge  so  loaded  down  with  exceptions 
and  exemptions  and  contain  such  stringent 
requirements  as  to  concressional  approval 
for  every  step  taken,  however  minute,  as  to 
tie  the  President's  hands  in  advance 

Certainly  it  is  obvious  enough  by  this  time 
that  eflSciency  is  a  managerial  problem,  and 
not  one  for  the  board  of  directors  Unless 
reorganization  Is  done  by  the  President  it 
Isn't  going  to  be  done  at  all. 

The  problem  Is  one  which  ought  to  Interest 
every  citizen  who  wants  from  his  Govern- 
ment the  best  possible  service  ai  the  least 
possible  cost. 

But  to  return  to  my  ttialn  theme. 

If  Federal  funds  are  to  be  appropriated 
hereafter  In  aid  to  local  publlc-Jrorks  con- 
struction as  a  partial  answer  to  mass  unem- 
ployment, how  shall  those  funds  be  admin- 
istered? Shotild  they  be  channeled  through 
the  State  gOTemmen*s  and  thence  to  the 
counties  and  municipalities,  or  should  they 
be  allotted  dliertly  to  the  cities  and  counties 
ns  In  The  old  PWA  program?  What  should 
be  the  role  of  the  Federal  Administrator? 
Shculd  he  be  a  person  who  simply  writes  48 
checks,  one  for  each  State,  and  then  steps 
out  of  the  pictvire,  leaving  the  States  them- 
sflves  to  prescribe  rules,  regulations,  and 
standards  for  the  expenditure  of  the  funds? 
Or  should  he  deal  with  the  cities  directly, 
at  the  same  time  pre^rribing  regulations  to 
Insure  that  the  re"  public  work."*  wHl 

fit    together   into   a  .ent,   o^c^-all    na- 

tional pattern? 

You  see.  I  do  not  have  all  the  answers. 
But  these  are  questions  that  have  troubled 
us  for  a  good  many  years,  and  will  continue 
Increasingly  to  trouble  us  unless  wc  can 
come  to  some  agreement  as  to  how  they 
should  be  answered.  It  is  time  to  clarify  our 
thinking. 

I  pass  Uie  problem  along  to  you  in  the 
belief  that  the  municipal  cCicials  of  the 
country,  who  have  much  at  stake,  may,  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else,  chart  the  course  we 
ought  to  pursue. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  November  27. 1945 

Mr  KEFAUVE^.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  written  by  me  and 
pub]ished  in  the  November  1945  issue  of 
the  Tennessee  Teacher.  Federal  aid  for 
education  is  essential  to  an  equitable  di.s- 
tribution  of  the  blessing.s  of  education 
among  children  of  this  country.  I  hope 
the  bill  now  pending  before  Uie  Com- 
mittee on  Education  may  be  repor'ied  at 
an  early  date. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

rEDERAL  AID  FOR  EDUCATION 

(Hon.   EsTBB  Kktauveb.   Representative   in 
Congress.  Third  Tennessee  District  i 

To  people  who  do  not  believe  that  educa- 
tion Is  ewentlRl  to  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  economic  and  social  status 
lor  the  people  of  America  there  is  no  need  to 
discuss  Federal  aid  or  even  State  aid  for  edu- 
cation. To  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
opportunity  to  attend  a  Rood  school  through- 
out childhood  and  youth  is  a  right  that 
.should  be  enjoyed  by  all  there  is  not  much 
point  to  the  discussion  of  devising  methods  ol 
school  finance  to  place  a  floor  under  a  desira- 
ble minimum  of  educational  opportunity  all 
for  American  children  and  youth.  To  such 
persons  It  seenru!  all  right  that  educational 
opportunity  should  be  left  to  the  chance  of 
being  a  member  of  a  family  or  the  resident 
of  a  community  that  pos.'vesses  the  financial 
means  to  pay  for  education.  To  them  it 
seenis  all  right  that  the  children  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  regardles.>?  of  talent, 
ability,  and  character  should  become  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for 
privileged  persons. 

Fortunately  a  very  large  majority  of  Amer- 
ican people  accept  equality  of  opportunity, 
especially  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity, as  the  birthright  of  every  American 
child  and  agree  that  a  legitimate  function 
of  democratic  government  is  to  stistain  and 
make  a  reality  of  that  birthright.  The 
American  f)eople.  by  and  large,  believe  that 
tiie  kind,  quality,  and  amount  of  education 
received  by  our  people  Is  a  primary  factor  m 
their  economic,  political,  and  social  welfa:e. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  direct  reiatlou- 
thip  between  the  educatioiial  attainments  ol 
the  people  and  a  nations  wealth.  Recently 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  published  a  bulletin.  Education  Steps 
Up  Living  standards,  that  reveals  that  the 
level  ol  undjrstandmg  and  technical  knowl- 
edge ol  ail  the  people  of  a  nation  Is  an  Indis- 
pensable fi.ctor  in  national  economic  well- 
being.  By  comparison  it  is  shown  that  some 
countries  have  great  resources  such  as  ricii 
land.  oil.  nxinerals,  low-cost  electric  power, 
and  good  climate,  while  at  the  same  time 
thev  tolerate  low  s'.^ndards  of  education  and 
technical  training  and  extremely  high  rates 
of  IHiteracy.  Such  couutnes,  lacking  the 
knowledge  necessaiy  to  use  these  resources 
properly,  have  low  Income  and  extremely 
low  standards  of  living.  Other  coimtiies 
have  poor  soil,  few  minerals,  no  oil,  inclem- 
ent climate,  short  growing  season,  aud  poor 
sources  of  power,  but  high  standards  of  edu- 
cation and  technical  training  and  illiteracy 
Is  practically  nonexistent.  Such  countries 
have  high  incomes  and  high  standards  it 
liTing  for  practically  everyone.  "The  lack  of 
resources  did  not  prevent  the  development 
of  a  high  standard  of  living  when  the  people 
had  sufficient  skill." 


Within  the  United  States  the  ••vidence  Is 
replete  that  high  education  and  high  Income 
aud  high  standards  of  living  go  hand  in 
hand.  Average  public-school  expenditures 
In  Nevada  for  1910.  1920.  and  1930  were  tioa 
per  pupil:  in  New  York.  !»83:  In  Tennessee, 
$24;  111  Mississippi.  $21.  Retail  sales  per  cap- 
iia  in  1940  in  Nevada  were  $564:  in  New  "Vork. 
$414:  in  Tennessee.  $208:  m  Mlssis.slppi  H29. 
The  number  of  telephones  per  1  000  p)opula- 
lion  in  Nevada  is  ITS;  m  New  York.  306:  in 
Tennessee.  79;  in  Mtaslsclppt.  M.  The  circu- 
lation of  18  nationally  Icnown  imagctaines  per 
l.COO  population  In  Nevada  ta  50»t  in  New 
York.  30U.  in  Tennessee.  151:  In  Msslssippi. 
104  During  the  present  war  the  rejection  of 
draftees  because  of  lack  of  education  per  100 
men  examined  in  Nevada  was  13;  in  New 
York.  1.4:  in  Tennessee.  9.1:  in  MlaslBSlppl, 
124. 

Evidently  education  is  ah  InvestnMut  In 
people  that  pays  enormous  dividends  In 
dollars  and  cents,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cul- 
tural advantages  of  an  eduacted  people  as 
contrasted  with  an  uneducated  fjeople. 

Grantmg  that  education  U  eaaentlal  to  our 
national  well-being,  is  Federal  assletance  in 
financing  schools  a  necessity?  This  question 
has  too  often  been  answered  by  merely  citing 
the  tradition  that  the  support  ©f  public 
schools  is  a  State  responsibility.  It)  la  a  fact 
that  under  the  tenth  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  con- 
trol of  e^lucatlon  is  a  power  reserved  to 
the  States  or  to  the  people.  But  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  Republic  the  Congress 
has  been  upheld  by  the  courts  In  •xercislng 
the  right  to  grant  financial  aR;«lstance  to  the 
States  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  In 
so  doing  the  Congrews  does  not  gain  the 
right  or  power  to  take  from  the  States  the 
control  of  the  activity  or  agency  aided. 

Merely  citing  the  doctrine  of  Spates'  rigrhrs 
and  re<»ponsibiilries  doe?=  not  remove  the  eco- 
nomic necessity  lor  Federal  participation 
In  the  .support  of  public  education.  The 
economic  necessity  for  Federal  aid  has  been 
so  tlioroughly  estaWished  and  should  now 
be  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  further 
discussion.  In  a  nutshell  it  Is  this:  There 
are  great  Inequalities  fn  the  economic  ability 
of  the  States  to  pay  for  education.  These 
inequalities  have  been  relatively  constant  for 
many  decades  Furthermore,  the  States 
with  the  least  economic  ability  to  raise  pub- 
lic revenues  have  many  more  children  in 
proportion  to  adult  population  than  the 
richer  States.  A  few  pertinent  facts  will 
Illustrate  the  point. 

In  1943  the  per  capita  income  In  California 
was  $1,429;  In  Tennessee,  •64©;  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. $688  Tlie  number  of  children  5  to  17 
years  old  per  l.oee  population  In  1943  in 
Calilornia  was  172;  In  Tennessee.  240:  In 
West  Virginia,  281  (the  highest  In  the 
Nation  I. 

These  facts  mean  than  in  order  to  raise  the 
same  amount  of  money  per  cbild  of  schot)l 
age  in  19*3.  West  Virginia  would  have  had  to 
make  about  three  and  one-h.ilf  times  ns 
much  effort,  and  Tennessee  about  three  times 
as  much  effort  as  wouid  California.  In  order 
to  raise  $105  per  school-age  child  in  1943-43 
(Which  was  the  average  amount  actually 
spent  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance 
in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  thit  yean  West  Vir- 
ginia .■»nd  Tenne«*e  would  have  had  to  make 
two  and  eight-tenths  and  two  and  six-tenths 
times  the  actual  national  rtTort,  v.'hlle  Cali- 
fornia could  have  raised  the  same  amount 
per  child  with  only  eiflit-tenthe  limes  the 
national  effort.  i 

The  Inequalities  of  edueattaodl  oppor- 
tunity resulting  from  the  MP«qffl  eiMft- 
tional  burdens  and  the  unequal  ability  to 
pay  for  schools  have  for  a  lone  time  been  well 
known.  The  avem^e  erTjendittfe  p«-  pnt^tl 
In  average  dally  anend»nce  rsng^s  from  $36 
in  Mtartwtiipt  to  $179  in  New  York  (Ten- 
neeaee.  $59).  The  average  salary  of  tenchera 
<  1943-43)  ranges  frcm  «C54  in  MiMiesippI  to 
$8,697  in  New  Vortt  (Tennessee    $9€3).     The 
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cverage  sjklary  of  a  rural  teacher  In  the  Dnltf  d 
Btaten  Is  only  (058  as  compared  to  tl.SSS  per 
urttan  te*cher.  The  percent  of  youth  of  high- 
•chool  ag;  actually  in  school  ranges  from  40 
percent  in  Miaslsaippi  to  95  percent  In  Wash- 
ington (Tennessee,  <5  6  percent).  These  in- 
equalities cf  cpportunlty  constitute  an  In- 
tolerable situation  In  a  democratic  Nation. 

There  is  now  pending  In  Congress  legisla- 
tion calculated  to  remedy  the  situation,  the 
Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck  bill  (S.  181  and  H  R. 
28  9».  Hearings  have  been  held  and  liie 
Senate  and  House  committees  should  lose 
little  time  In  reporting  them  to  the  Senate 
»nd  House  for  a  vote.  Without  doubt  a  ma- 
jority of  both  Ileuses  is  favorable  to  such 
legislation. 

The  bugaboo  of  Federal  control  of  schools 
abould  not  be  permitted  longer  to  deny  ade- 
quate educational  opportunity  to  several 
million  of  our  Nations  children  We  cm  have 
Federal  aid  without  Federal  control.  To  deny 
l.iat  we  can  is  to  deny  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  our  form  of  government. 

1  believe  that  If  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  right  to  reach  into  the  most  remote 
c-rners  of  the  Nation  and  call  youth  to  the 
defense  of  the  country  that  same  Govern- 
ment has  the  cbligation  to  support  a  pro- 
gram of  education  that  will  enable  them  to 
perform  such  a  duty  well 

Tiie  heaviest  burden  for  paying  for  ths 
war  will  be  laid  upon  those  who  are  now  the 
Nations  youth.  I  believe  It  will  strengthen 
the  faith  of  youth  In  their  country's  futi-re 
if  the  National  Government  will  guarantee 
the  flnancial  support  of  a  program  of  edu- 
cation which  will  enable  them  to  pay  th.s 
debt. 

I  for  one  believe  that  the  school  teachers 
of  America  are  the  first  and  chiefest  ser- 
vants of  the  Nation,  and  that  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.  Federal  aid  Is  necessaiy 
to  adequate  remuneration  of  our  teachers. 

Public    education    Is    a    public    necessity. 

Federal  aid  for  public  education  is  essential 

to  an  equitable  distribution  of  th«  blessings 

-ot  education  among  the  children  and  youth 

of  America. 


The  Dies  Committee  .A^ain 


EXTENSION  OF  RFMARK> 

OF 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  CALirOSNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  27.  1945 

Mr  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  Congress;  to  read  an  article  from  the 
independent  Methodist  weekly,  Zion's 
Herald,  of  October  24,  1S45: 

The  Dies  Committee  Again 
(By  Richard  Morford) 

The  American  people  endured  the  Dies 
Committee  to  Investigate  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities more  than  6  ycai^  We  say  endured 
because  its  publicity-mad  chairman.  Martin 
Dies,  provided  us  with  overwhelming  evidence 
week  by  week  that  the  committee  which  he 
ran  was  engaged  in  a  witch  hunt  first,  last, 
and  all  th?  time.  Liberal  Congressmen  at- 
tempted to  get  rid  of  the  malicious  com- 
mittee each  time  a  renewal  of  the  committee's 
life  and  appropriation  was  asked  Those  will- 
ing to  stand  up  in  Congress  and  be  counted 
against  the  inquisitorial  Dies  grew  from  year 
to  year,  but  at  most  fell  far  short  of  the 
necessary  number  to  retire  the  committee. 
Fiua'ly  the  American  people  took  the  business 
tn  hand  in  democratic  fashioii.  They 
mobilized  the  voters  to  defeat  the  unsatis- 
lactory  members  of  the  committee  when 
they  came  up  for  reelection  in  Congress  in 
19*4.  t>e:Mnning  with  Mr  D*es.  Mr.  Dies  saw 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and  quit  the 


race.  Three  others  were  counted  out  at  the 
polls.  When  still  another  member  resigned 
in  protest  against  the  undemocratic  pro- 
cedure. It  appeared  that  the  committee 
would  pass  Into  limbo. 

But  today  the  American  people  are  faced 
with  a  repetition  of  the  same  ugly  con- 
spiracy against  all  that  Is  decent  and  demo- 
cratic. The  Dies  committee  Is  back  again. 
Only  this  time  It  Is  the  Rankin  committee, 
which  is  an  accurate  title,  we  insist,  for 
while  the  full  title  Is  •House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities."  and  Its  chairman 
is  Congressman  John  S.  Wood.  Democrat,  of 
Georgia,  Congressman  John  E.  R.*nkin. 
D3mocrat.  of  Mississippi,  has  long  since 
proved  himself  to  be  the  committee's  master 
schemer  and  the  director  of  its  operations. 

Mr  Rankin  made  his  own  bid  for  the 
mantle  of  Martin  Dies  and  was  rewarded. 
By  a  surprise  legislative  ccup  in  the  opening 
hour  of  the  first  day  of  the  present  session 
of  the  Congress.  January  3.  1945.  Mr.  Rankin 
Jammed  through  the  reestabllshment  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  More 
than  that,  by  an  amendment  of  the  House 
rules,  it  was  made  a  permanent  standing 
committee.  The  vote  was  207-186.  There 
wfis  no  time  for  new  Congressmen  to  get 
their  guard  up  for  one  such  as  Rankin,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  day's  confusion.  All 
too  many  of  the  rest  could  discern  precisely 
what  was  being  put  over  and  helped  it  along 
by  their  vote.  This  produced  the  first  vic- 
tory in  this  session  of  Congress  for  a  reac- 
tionary coalition  that  still  rides  with  om- 
inous power.  The  207  who  voted  for  the 
committee  Included  137  Republicans  and  70 
Democrats:   63  of  the  latter  were  southern. 

Members  appointed  to  the  committee  be- 
sides Mr.  Rankin,  were  Eeward  J.  H.\rt. 
Democrat,  New  J.ersey;  J.  Hardin  Peteescn. 
Democrat,  Florida;  J  W.  Robinson.  Demo- 
crat. Utah;  John  R  Murcock.  Democrat,  Ari- 
zona: Herbert  C  Bonner,  Democrat,  North 
Carcllna;  J.  Parnell  Thomas,  Republican. 
New  Jersey;  Kabl  E  Mundt.  Republican, 
South  Dakota;  Gerald  W.  Landis,  Repub- 
lican, Indiana;  Mr.  Thomas,  ranking  Repub- 
lican jnember  of  the  present  committee, 
was  also  a  membor  of  the  Dies  committee, 
as    was    Mr.    Mundt. 

rrs  PURPOSE 
For  the  first  6  months  of   this  year  the 
committee    undertook     no     startling     cam- 
paigns, although  Mr    Rankin,  in  Mr.  Harts 
absence,    directed    an    abortive    attempt    to 
smear  OPA      At  least  the  press  dropped  the 
headlines  which  had  been  the  means  earlier 
cf  arousing  the  people  to  action  in  the  No- 
vember  elections.     Some   entertained   hopes 
the    committee    might    do    the    right    thing 
when    it    got    organized:    others    thought    it 
might  fade  out.    That  there  was  little  com- 
mittee  action   in   this   period    is   partly   ex- 
plained by  the  persistent   report   that  Con- 
gressman   Edward   J.    Hart,    the   committees 
first   cnairman.  did   not   go  along   peaceably 
with  Rankin's  dictates,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee vote  on   many  proposals  stood   at   5 
to   4.    with    Mr.    Hart   In    the    minority,   and 
Mr     Rankin    barely    able    to    keep    control. 
Hakt  moved  out  on  July  2.     John  S.  Wood 
came  In  as  chaii-man.    It  is  significant  that 
Mr.  Wood  resigned  the  highly  (jesirable  posi- 
tion he  held  as  a  member  cf  the  top-ranking 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  order  to  take 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Un-American  Com- 
mittee    Yet  no  one,  certainly  not  Mr.  Rank- 
in's   southern    colleague,    Mr.    Wood,    seems 
concerned    to   challenge   the   current    Wash- 
ington   belief    that    Rankin     continues     to 
dominate  the  scene.     It  appears  that  there 
are  not  mere  than  three  members  out  of  the 
nine    now    who     will   lift    a    voice    against 
Rankin. 

Who's  the  committee  out  to  knife  this 
time?  The  answer:  Everybody  the  Dies  com- 
mittee sought  to  undermine — the  Jew  and 
the  Negro,  the  labor  union  leader,  the  Com- 
munist and  the  New  Dealer,  the  foreign 
born  and  every  frieud  of  the  Soviet  Union, 


every  liberal  and  democratic  fighter  for  the 
peoples  caiise.  Given  time  enough,  the 
only  people  that  Rankin  intends  shall  be  left 
out  are  the  America  Plrsters.  the  isolation- 
ists, the  seditionists.  labor's  enemies.  Jew 
and  Negro  naters.  Red-baiters,  and  certainly 
Mr  Hearst  and  the  rest  of  the  Axis-press 
ciowd.  1 

I     THE  WITCH   HUNT 

That's  putting  the  matter  extremely! 
Examine  th|;  record.  The  new  conimittee 
possesses  the  milUcn-name  blacklist  of  antl- 
Fasclsts  collected  by  Martin  Dies  and  al- 
ready has  siarted  to  enlarge  It.  They  have 
asked  President  Truman  for  the  personnel 
and  social -security  records  of  all  temporary 
Oovernment  war  agencies.  This  will  give 
them  data  Ion  thousands  of  persons  em- 
ployed, or  rajected  for  employment,  by  these 
agencies,  with  jaundiced  eye  the  commit- 
tee's snoopers  will  hunt  particularly  for  per- 
sons upon  ^hcse  organizational  affiliations 
they  can  h^ng  the  label  "Communist"  or 
"subversive. T  The  committee  may  get  these 
records  unless  many  of  us  insist  to  President 
Truman  thai  he  refuse  the  request. 

Yes.  the  committee  is  getting  set  for  whole- 
sale operations.  Do  you  remember  how  on 
October  19.  1941.  Dies  sent  to  the  Attorney 
General  a  litt  of  1.124  persons  employed  by 
the  Governiiient  whom  he  alleges  were  Com- 
munists or  Affiliates  cf  Communist-front  or- 
ganizations?! It  Is  noteworthy  that  in  sub- 
mitting the^  names,  and  in  releasing  to  the 
press  the  li$t  of  Government  employees  al- 
legedly beloSging  to  the  Washington  chapter 
of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy, thfc  committee  never  produced  a 
bit  of  evidence  to  show  that  individually 
the  persons;  on  the  list  v/ere  Communist 
sympathizer*.  While  Dies  continued  a  public 
persecution  ^f  honorable  and  efficient  public 
servants,  thf  Attorney  General  did  his  best 
over  10  months,  with  the  aid  of  FBI  investi- 
gators, to  gather  Incriminating  evidence 
against  the  1,124.  What  was  the  result?  On 
September  3,  1942.  Attorney  General  Francis 
Blddle  sent  a  letter  to  Congress  reporting 
that  the  Juftlce  Department  had  fired  two 
men  as  the  fe6ult  of  the  FBI  Investigations. 
Out  of  1.124  that's  all  who  proved  liable. 
On  his  record  you  may  be  certain  that  J. 
Edgar  Hoovef  of  the  FBI  had  not  participated 
in  any  whil|ewa£hing  operation.  Said  Mr. 
Biddle:  "As  |  regards  a  large  proportion  of 
the  complaints,  it  is  now  evident  that  they 
were  clearly  unfounded  and  that  they  should 
never  have  teen  submitted  for  investigation 
in  the  first  listance." 

But  the  pi  incipal  point  at  the  moment  is 
net  the  fail;  re  to  produce  indictments,  but 
rather  an  indication  that  the  Rankin  com- 
mittee IS  fol  owing  the  Dies  committee  pat- 
tern. It  is  a  witch  hunt  aimed  at  thousands 
cf  ordinary  American  citizens,  as  well  as  their 
leaders.  To  lisrupt  the  normal  activities  of 
Government  employees  by  an  overhanging 
Damoclean  svord:  to  drive  out  from  Govern- 
ment service  as  many  New  Dealers  and  other 
progressives  as  possible;  to  spread  fear  net 
only  among  Government  employees  but 
r.mong  libera  s  everywhere:  to  intimidate  pro- 
gressive orga  uizations.  These  are  the  pur- 
poses of  the  lunt. 

With  a  campaign  under  way  to  put  Gov- 
ernment em]  iloyees  on  the  fire,  whom  else 
do?s  the  Rarkiii  committee  intend  to  turn? 
la  early  Julj,  while  Rankin  v.as  locking  for 
a  suitable  cqairman  after  Mr.  Hart  had  re- 
signed, he  J<ined  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith  in  de- 
nouncing tie  Red  propaganda  of  HcUy- 
wocd.  The  committee  forthwith  dispatched 
two  investigators  to  the  movie  capital,  which 
Rankin  dec!  ared  was  -the  new  hotbed  of 
communism. j  The  purpose  of  the  investi- 
gation, said  ^r.  Rankin,  was  to  probe  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  plots  ever  instigated 
for  overthroU-  of  this  Government.  Before 
the  investigattors  presented  their  report  to 
the  committ^  the  Hearst  press  presented  an 
exclusive  story  purported  to  be  based  upon 
the  findings  of  the  would-be  Invcstlsators. 
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Indeed,  at  this  writing  the  Hearst  press  insists 
upon  .--haring  honors  with  Mi.  Rankin  lor 
the  committees  plan  and  progress.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hearst  press  en- 
joys an  "open  door"  Into  the  inner  sanctum 
of  Mr    RANKIN  s  committee. 


ths  fbospccts 

The  pillorying  of  Communists  has  always 
been  counted  an  easy  way  to  get  popular  ap- 
proval It  was  a  "natural"  for  the  commit- 
tees fall  program  announced  suddenl'-  by  the 
Hearst  press  on  September  19  and  confirmed 
by  the  commit^^ee's  chairman  next  day.  For 
at  this  particular  time  an  investigation  ol 
Communists  could  be  fitted  nicely  Into  a 
grand  strategy  which,  in  this  writer's  opin- 
ion, is  nothing  short  of  Fascist. 

Subpena  Benjamin  J.  Davis.  Jr..  national 
officer  of  the  Ccmmunlst  Party,  a  Negro  and 
■  candidate  for  reelection  as  councilman  in 
the  City  of  New  York.  He  can  l>e  victim  of 
•  three-way  smear.  Mr.  Rankin  never  passes 
up  the  chance  for  an  attack  on  the  Negro  as 
well  as  the  Communist.  As  for  interfering  in 
local  elections,  that  s  an  old  Dies  tactic.  It 
Is  recalled  that  Dies  in  1938  used  his  com- 
mittee to  smear  three  progressive  guberna- 
torial candidates  in  the  pending  elections: 
Benson  in  Minnesota.  Murphy  lu  Michigan, 
and  Olson  in  California.  Tlie  tactics  used  in 
attempting  to  link  Mr.  Murphy,  now  asso- 
ciate Justice  ot  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court!  with  the  Coramuniats,  were  so  repre- 
hensible that  Piesident  Roosevelt  branded 
the  action  "a  flagrantly  unfair  and  un-Amer- 
ican attempt  to  Influence  an  election,"  and 
Indicted  the  committee  for  making  "no  effort 
to  get  at  the  truth,  either  by  calling  for  facts 
or  by  allowing  facts  and  personal  opinion  on 
tlie  other  side  " 

Earlier  the  committee  announced  that  it 
would  investigate  labor  troubles  over  tiie  Na- 
tion, particularly  in  Detroit,  to  discover 
whether  they  were  Communist  fomented. 
lt'8  election  time  In  Detroit,  too.  with  labor 
and  prof^ressive  forces  rallying  around  a  peo- 
ple's man.  Richard  Frankenst«*en,  United 
Automobile  Workers'  vice  president,  whom 
they  Intend  to  make  their  mayor.  A  number 
of  men,  in  and  out  of  Congres.^,  are  glad  to 
have  Rankin  serve  their  Interests  by  at- 
tacking labor,  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
do.  with  the  backing  now  of  a  Government 
commltteer  Especially  are  they  happy  to 
see  Mr.  Rankin  sowing  disruption  that  might 
split  labor  oS  from  Its  progressive  friends  In 
other  groups. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  result  cf 
the  committee's  operations,  if  successful,  will 
be  to  destroy  American  unity.  Our  united 
effort  proved  effective  in  winning  the  war. 
All  forces  in  the  Nation  must  pull  together  in 
democratic  fashion  to  meet  the  problems  of 
reconversion  and  to  win  the  peace  at  home. 
Rankin  and  his  colleagues  know  that  if 
America  is  to  be  saved  for  a  return  to  Hoover 
normalcy.  In  which  a  small  clique  of  native 
fuelirers  dictate  the  life  and  destiny  of  the 
American  people,  their  game  must  be  to 
divide  the  people.  That's  the  only  way  to 
conquer  them. 

Subpena  Mr.  Earl  Browder,  recently  ousted 
from  tlie  leadership  of  the  American  Com- 
munist movement,  secure  a  public  rehearsal 
of  lis  recent  internal  fight,  and  so  discredit 
the  Communist  Party  before  the  American 
people.  If  Mr.  Browder  could  be  made  to 
spill  the  beans  and  tell  the  committee  that 
there  Is  a  direct  link  today  between  Moscow 
and  the  American  Communist  Party,  that 
would  help.  Or  possibly  a  confession  could 
be  wrangled  from  Mr,  William  Z.  Foster,  pres- 
ent party  chief,  about  Moscow  connections. 
In  any  case,  surely  enough  would  be  said  so 
tliat  the  Hearst  press  could  work  up  a  rousing 
•tory  about  an  international  plot  to  overthrow 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Sub- 
pena Sam  Carp,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
brother-in-law  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Com- 
missar for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr  Molotov.  To 
tie  the  American  Communists  and  Mr.  Molo- 


tov together  In  Kime  way  would  add  to  the 
antl-Russlan  ferment  in  this  country.  This 
committee's  activities  are  not  the  only  threat 
to  friendly  relation?  with  Rust-la.  we  grant. 
but  they  could  be  as  dangercu*  as  any.  If  we 
would  save  the  peace,  we  should  rise  from 
every  comer  of  the  Nation  and  in  one  voice 
repudiate  this  committee  and  all  its  works. 

abolish  the  COMMITm 

Can  we  not  force  this  committee  to  do  the 
Job  that  needs  doing  and  do  it  in  the  proper 
way?  The  aiaswer  Is  "No  "  If  Rankin  has 
his  way.  and  he  has.  there  never  will  be  a 
thorough  investigation  ol  tiie  truly  un-Amer- 
ican activities  which  flourish  In  every  section 
of  the  country.  Last  month  the  dean  of 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatives.  Congressman 
Adolph  j.  Sabath,  Democrat,  Illinois,  rose  in 
the  Chamber  to  submit  the  names  of  24  per- 
sons and  organizations  which,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, are  guilty  of  subversive  activities  and 
Should  be  investigated.  Among  others  were 
Included  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith.  Joe  E.  McWil- 
liams,  E.  A.  Rumley.  Gerald  B.  Winrod.  Ed- 
mund James  Smyihe,  Col.  Eugene  N.  Sanc- 
tuary, Merwin  K.  Hart.  Joseph  P.  Kamp.  He 
offered  to  submit  a  list  of  many  others  to  Mr. 
Rankin.  Mr  Sabath  might  well  have  in- 
cluded John  E  Rankin  in  his  list.  In  a  ref- 
erence to  the  fears  of  communism  to  which 
Mr.  Rankin  and  others  continuously  give 
vent  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  Mr.  Sabath 
said:  "Personally  I  think  their  statements 
are  far-fetched  and  invariably  are  made  to 
detract  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
from  the  real  danger  to  our  country,  namely, 
the  Fascist  activities.  What  I  would  advise 
these  gentlemen  to  Investigate  is  some  of  the 
Fascist  groups  in  this  counuy  who  I  think 
are  going  much  further  in  disrupting  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  than  the  much 
abused  so-called  Communists." 

In  Its  latest  publicity  the  committee  sug- 
gests that  it  may  Investigate  Gerald  L.  K. 
Smith.  Rankin's  handling  of  Gerald  L.  K. 
Smith  would  probably  turn  out  like  the 
whllewasliing  that  Dies  provided  for  another 
domestic  Fascist,  William  Dudley  Pellcy.  the 
Silver  Shirt  leader  and  professed  anti-Semite, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  Dies  commit- 
tee in  1940.  Mr.  Pelley  declared:  "I  subscritje 
to  that  (Dies  committee)  so  completely 
•  •  •  with  the  work  which  has  been  done 
by  the  Dies  committee  *  •  •  and  I  have 
expressed  It  outside  In  publications  •  •  • 
that  If  its  work  continues  and  goes  on,  the 
Silver  Shirt  Legion  stops.  We  have  no  more 
use  for  It." 

Would  it  be  enough  to  rid  the  committee 
of  Mr.  Rankin.  No.  Were  Mr.  Rankin  to 
give  way,  Mr.  Thomas  would  step  In.  There 
is  little  to  choose  between  them.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  relished  and  upheld  his  share  of 
the  inquisition  from  the  early  days  in  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Dies  to  the  present.  The 
majority  of  the  committee  will  follow  either 
Rankin  or  Thomas.  The  clique  behind  the 
committee  has  no  intentions  of  reforming 
the  undemocratic  procedures  or  objectives  of 
this  committee.  On  a  straight  vote  in  the 
House  to  abolish  the  committee,  the  forces 
of  decency  and  democracy  could  win,  we  be- 
lieve. That  vote  should  be  forced  by  the 
American  people. 


The  Nr.tior,  .*•  '..(:,»!  Ci^nftrn 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

\V)'>   RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  Nrw  irORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  Noievibcr  27,  1945 

Mr.    GAMBLE.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  to  ex- 


tend my  remarks.  I  insert  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Standard  Star  of  New  Rochelie. 
N.  Y.,  entitled  "The  Nation's  Chief 
Concern." 

THE     nation's     CHIET    CONCEtN 

This  is  more  than  a  strike  fOr  higher 
wages.  It  is  more  than  a  demaad  for  52 
horns'  pay  for  40  hours'  work.  It  is  more 
than  a  flgnt  between  the  bifrgeA.  richest 
labor  union  against  the  biggest,  ricbest  em- 
ployer. It  is  more,  far  more,  than  the  battle 
of  Detroit. 

It  is.  In  effect,  the  culmination  of  labor'i 
unrest  and  of  political  manipulation  of  la- 
bor's problems  that  began  with  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It  is  the 
chicken  which  has  it  last  come  home  to 
roost. 

TTiis  is  a  struggle  to  determine  w^hether 
organized  labor  leaders  shall  sit  on  both 
Rides  of  the  conference  table.  a.«  representing 
not  only  employee  but  employer.  It  is  the 
longest  step  yet  taken  toward  the  real  goal 
of  organized  labor,  access  to  full,  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  employer's  earnings  and 
the  right  to  participate  In  determination  of 
the  price  which  the  employer  shall  ask  for 
his  product. 

Organized  labor  wants  to  maintain  the 
high  plane  of  earnings  which  is  attained 
during  the  war  years  of  abnormally  great 
productivity.  It  bases  this  desire  upon  Its 
economic  concept  that  high  purchasing  pow- 
er always  creates  nroductlon.  choosing  to  ig- 
nore the  contrary  orthodox  philostiphy  that 
this  condition  invites  inflation. 

But  organized  labor  wants  more  than  high 
wages,  much  more.'  It  wants  fortification  in 
its  war -gained  status.  It  wants  absolute  as- 
surance that  no  Interference  by  any  employ- 
er shall  ever  be  permitted  to  seek  to  under- 
mine unionism.  It  wants  a  Federal  under- 
writing of  not  only  collective-bargaining 
rights  but  also  of  the  privilege  to  sit  with 
management  while  it  bargains  for  labor. 

The  employer,  on  his  part,  asks  wherein 
Is  the  logic  that  a  prosecuting  attorney  shall 
also  be  the  judge. 

He.  too,  wants  security,  and  in  view  of 
repeated  violations  of  the  wartime  no-strike 
pledge  of  labor  and  the  frequent  repudiation 
of  contracts  containing  no-strike  clauses,  he 
.a&ks  what  labor  is  prepared  to  offer  in  return 
for  its  own  demands. 

Young  Henry  Ford  outlined  this  viewpoint 
of  business  when  he  related  that  under  the 
enforced  check-off  system  his  company  has 
collected  for  the  union  in  dues,  initiation 
fees,  and  special  assessments  a  total  of  $7,- 
799,924. 

"The  result  has  been,"  advised  Mr.  Ford, 
"that  the  union  has  had  membership  and 
financial  security,  bu*  the  company  has  had 
no  compensating  security  •  •  •  peace- 
ful relations  have  not  materialized.  The  ex- 
periment has  been  an  unhappy  one  •  •  • 
we  must  Insist  upon  guaranties  by  the  union 
against  work  stoppages  and  losses  in  pro- 
ductivity." 

Further,  as  to  opening  hi.<«  books  to  the 
union  leaders,  the  employer  wants  to  know 
what  Is  his  assuramce  that  this  vital  infor- 
mation will  not  reach  his  competitor.  Along 
the  same  line,  he  asks  why  a  prosperous. 
efOcient  concern  should  be  called  upon  to 
pay  more  for  commodities  and  labor  than  a 
company  leas  intelligently  guided. 

Should  a  man  with  a  bank  account  who 
enters  a  haberdashery  be  charged  more  for 
A  hat  than  the  customer  who  has  only  a 
few  dollars  in  his  poc*et? 

No;  this  is  far  more  than  an  ordinary  strike 
for  more  pay.  It  is  a  sicnpoet  at  the  times 
which  will  show  where  we  are  to  go  and  bow 
far  we  are  to  stray  from  the  economic  prin- 
ciples which  made  this  Nation  the  most  pros- 
perous, with  the  highest  living  staridards.  in 
the  entire  history  of  civULzation. 
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Immigration,  Natt'r:i!ization,  and 
Deportation 

iiXTENSION  OF  RLMAhKo 
or 

HON  EDWARD  ri.  REES 

O*'    KAN&AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  27 .  1945 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  Legion,  last  week  at  its 
annual  national  convention,  adopted  an 
important  resolution  with  respect  to  Im- 
miKration,  naturalization,  and  deporta- 
tion. The  Legion  and  other  ex-service- 
men's orRanJzations  have  at  all  times 
shown  a  deep  interest  in  this  problem. 

I  am  including  herewith,  as  a  part  of 
my  statement,  a  copy  of  the  resolution 
and  invite  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  to  its  careful  consideration. 

The  question  of  immiKration,  naturali- 
zation, and  deportation  is  going  to  be 
one  of  the  most  Important  problems  to 
be  considered  by  this  country  in  the  post- 
war period.  I  call  particular  attention 
to  that  portion  of  the  resolution  that 
provides : 

That  Immigration  should  be  made  truly 
•elective  and  confined  to  the  present  quota 
or  such  reduced  quotas  as  may  herafter  be 
established  and  that  only  such  persons  shall 
be  admitted  from  any  country  who  may  be 
found  to  be  assimilable  and  well  disposed  to 
the  basic  principles  of  our  American  form  of 
government   and  way  of  life. 

The  resolution  follows: 

TMMICMTtON.  NATVIULIZATION.  AND  DEPOnTATlOM 

Resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  tljo 
American  Legion.  Monday.  November  19,  at 
Ita  annual  national  convention 

Wh»reM  certain  foreign  countries  refuse 
to  receive  their  nationals  found  to  t>e  de- 
pi>rtable  under  our  liiws.   nnd 

Whereas  remedial  legislation  appears  to  be 
impractical,  we  strongly  urge  that  an  intrr- 
Miitional  conference,  or  convention,  be  held 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  full  faith  and  credit 
to  the  dforecs  of  the  United  Statea  Govern- 
ment ordering  the  deportation  of  alten.i,  pwr- 
tlcularly  those  convicted  of  criminal  deport- 
able offenses 

Whereas  the  present  administrative  prac- 
tice of  granting  lawful  entry  through  the 
process  of  pre-examlnatlon  to  aliens  who 
have  entered  Illegally  or  otherwise  have  not 
qu  n-,!  for  admlsalon  fur  permanent  resi- 
de r  ;T  Tds  to  such  aliens  an  uiiwurranted 
preference  over  th(i,se  uho,  in  gcxxl  faith 
and  rellMiice  upon  the  fair  administration  of 
our  quota  laws,  are  awaiting  their  turn  under 
the  quota  of  their  resi>ecti"  •*  qM<'':v  and 

Whereas  this  process  (!  r- r\  iiimtlon  ts 
not  in  accord  a  !  ''  ••  principle  of  '  i  -•  iv- 
amlnatlon  at  •:.    «...     he  it 

Rnoltrd,    That    •',.■-    -uin:,  :i;.' r.i* .-,  .■    prac- 
tice be  dlscontlnur  !    ,;   <     f      t,   •.;(•     p.nioii 
of  the  admlnlBtr.t*  '  •    lu';     n  .^■^    •!;•,  extra 
!f!-n'    p'-ic":'-r    Is    ':,    ';:i     ;,c-'    i  p.' <■;  ct!  •-      '    '*■..■ 
N  i"  :     :        \r^- .-.,  a!  ,     .■      i   i\  •,.:;■  \     m:^   iiM     ho        '    ■ 
'  1  ^  :  ^il  iii.il  ill  '  I,  1 '    met.'     ■*!■  :  I"  1  Ml'. n;r  ;; '.1  '  '.  ■ 
.1    :n  :  ",  irtilitu    pfr;    <!     'f    r  !••  iili'ii..  i»      '.    'i    vc-i'-i    '  •• 
'•.■  '  .1  m;  ,  Hiwil      iA     n     jTrrftpi  J.,  r  I'     (   t     !!■.;■<     ix 
'  ■■  <■  T.!.;  ,f  V   ;fi-.    \ri,',i\   '\'-  4   !!i.it    !;•>   a :;«■;!   'a  i 
».>.!!.  I'll      1  «r  :;,i. '  ;■  n      f  r  mu      ii-,  ;1  ;'  ,i  i  v      <tr:  ■.  ^  ^• 
o:;^  '.i^.l    <'•■<■•     ;r.  r,',i'    ?>,;-.    cx'MX-  rdliiary    pri'^- 
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upon  admission  should  be  citizens  ir  fact  as 
well  as  In  name,  we  recommend  the  adoption 
cf  legislation  that  will  provide  as  additional 
requisites  for  naturalization : 

(8)    Ability  to  read  English  understanding- 

ly 

(b)  A  uniform  period  of  residence  in  the 
United  States  which  In  no  case  should  be 
less  than  3  years. 

(c)  An  unequivocal  obligation  to  t>ear 
arms. 

Rcsolvd.  That  immigration  should  be  made 
truly  selective  and  confined  to  the  present 
quota  or  such  reduced  quotas  as  may  here- 
after be  established  and  that  only  such  per- 
sons shall  be  admitted  from  any  country  who 
may  be  found  to  be  assimilable  and  well  dis- 
posed to  the  basic  principles  of  our  American 
form  of  government  and  way  of  life. 

Resolved,  That  we  support  legislation  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  admission  to  tjiis 
country  of  such  nationals  of  other  countries, 
racially  eligible  to  citizenship,  married  abroad 
to  members  of  our  armed  forces,  upon  appli- 
cation of  the  citizen's  spouse:  Provided  That 
whenever  it  is  found  any  such  immip-aiits 
may  be  afflicted  with  excludable  diseases  or 
defects  that  are  not  quarantlnable.  notice  of 
such  immigrants  destination  to  any  com- 
munity shall  be  promptly  delivered  to  the 
appropriate  health  authorities:  And  provided 
further.  That  such  aliens  spouses  are  ether- 
wise  qualified  for  admission. 

Rrsolved.  That  all  war  refugees  who  have 
been  enjoying  our  sanctuary,  haven  and  hos- 
pitality shall  be  returned  promptly  to  the 
countries  from  whence  they  came. 

Since  H.  R.  3663  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive GossETT.  of  Texa.=  ,  now  pending  in  the 
Congress,  is  so  embracive  of  the  Legion's  long- 
established  policy  restricting  Immigration 
and  Its  attitude  toward  the  war  criminal 
classes:    Be   it 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  our  support  for 
th?  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Resolved,  That  article  75  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  which  calls  for  the  return  of 
prisoners  of  war  to  their  own  countries  be 
strictly  enforced  and  that  no  exceptions  be 
made  by  permitting  them  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  facilltutlng  their 
readmlsalon 

Poat-war  Immigration  will  receive  the  very 
enrnest  attention  of  the  Congress  during 
the  current  seasioii;  In  fact  a  special  sub- 
committee  of  the  Congress  has  been  engaged 
since  early  summer  in  a  survey,  not  only  on 
the  ttroad  subject  of  Immigration,  but  also  on 
deportation  and  naturalization  legislation. 
Already  available  reports  of  their  meetings 
indicate  a  coalition  of  various  types  of  or- 
ganizations and  minority  groups  whose  par- 
ticular functions  appear  to  be  the  allevatlon 
of  the  conditions  of  alleged  oppressed  persons 
and  groups,  and  of  assisting  the  aliens  with- 
in the  deportable  classes  to  avoid  deportation, 
and  in  aiding  and  abetting  the  naturallia- 
tton  of  aliens  generally.  Their  primary  In- 
terest is  in  the  alien  rather  than  the  general 
welfare  of  their  country. 

Some  of  the  legislative  proposals  of  these 
groups  would  Increase  Immigration;  grant 
lawful  entry  to  aliens  now  here  in  violation  of 
our  laws:  confer  citizenship  on  certain  per- 
sons lacking  the  ordinary  educational  require- 
ments; confer  upon  alien  merchant  seaman 
the  same  ri,a'tr.ilizKtlon  privileges  now  tern- 
pora/'ilv  lu.  I  led  our  combat  men  In  the 
!'■  tiid  relax  existing  deportation 
I'-'  ■    C')nvent!i)ij    mandatea,    to- 

.:-•';  r;  y,,':.  ::,,.:  i  ,■  ,■■,  :  ihis  Convention, 
p  r .,  :  •  ii.t!,;.  Hi,,,  •:,r  would  be  contrs- 
'■'■'■>■•.  '■>:  yt  p.--'  1  ,' .• '...I'lon  already  sub- 
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EXTEKSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

Of    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tues4oy,  November  27, 1945 

Mr.  LAN^.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  n^y  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  yes- 
terday's Boston  Daily  Globe: 

JFIONEEK  WOMEN 
Of  the  paper  headed  "GI  Gang- 
planlc'  has  a|  tremendous  number  of  women 
readers,  especially  among  the  young  married 
and  the  lohg  engaged.  Husbands  and 
fiances  are  iomlng  back  and  the  women 
whose  lives  pre  bound  up  with  theirs  are 
eager  to  welcpme  their  particular  veterans. 

As  one  yoting  wile  and  mother,  who  went 
thrcugh  the  ixfJferience  a  few  weelcs  ago.  ex- 
pressed it.  "I|i  the  last  2  minutes  before  the 
train  comes  In  ycu  thinlc  you  are  going  to 
die."  No  doiibt  others  feel  the  same  way. 
These  reunions,  mostly  after  years  of  sepa- 
ration, are  ai  ordeal. 

The  atmoabhere  surcharged  with  happi- 
ness, often  attested  by  scbs  of  delight  and 
tears  of  joy,  is  also  diluted  by  something  else. 
The  wife  or  sweetheart  has  almost  certainly 
been  locking  'ahead  to  the  months  and  years 
to  come.  Perhaps  the  soldier  or  sailor  headed 
for  the  separation  center  is  not  yet  attempt- 
ing to  set  h|s  face  to  the  future,  but  the 
woman  has  ttf\d  a  great  deal  of  time  to  spend 
on  such  conaiderations.  •  The  men  of  other 
families  in  tie  neighborhood  iiave  returned, 
become  settlfd  or  unsettled,  and  she  won- 
ders about  t|e  one  who  meana  so  much  to 
her.  1 

If  the  jobj  he  left  still  exists  he  has  a 
legal  right  t^  return  to  It.  But  In  many 
cases  thia  Is'  not  the  situation.  There  is 
the  young  R)^n  who  found  the  prewar  em- 
ployment vei^  trying  because  he  could  not 
sympathize  #lther  with  Its  method  or  its 
purposes.  /Another  man,  whose  education 
was  interrupted,  has  been  thinking  about  a 
return  to  leirning.  There  are  other  men 
who  dream  of  going  on  the  land  trying  sub- 
sistence farming.  If  a  large  proportion  of 
the  men  hav»  In  mind  making  their  future 
very    dllTeretit    from    their    past    it    Is    not 

Strange.  Th^y  are  young,  have  traveled  far, 
seen  much  ot  their  own  country  and  some  of 
the  world.  If  they  return  with  new  ideas  no 
one  need  be  isurprlsed. 

For  countless  women,  perhaps  rather  more 
than  a  million  of  them,  the  situation  is  a 
test  of  mentafl  and  emotional  stamina.  But 
that  is  nothing  new  in  this  part  of  America, 
The  migration  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  waa 
somewhat  dljerent  from  that  which  brought 
white  settler!  to  other  portions  of  the  New 
World.  Wheti  Spaniards  set  out  to  see  what 
treasure  they  could  bring  back  It  was  an 
expedition  ftir  men  only.  Their  women 
stayed  at  home.  To  the  north  were  French 
adventurers  bent  on  killing  and  skinning 
wild  beasts  4nd  sending  the  fur  to  Europe. 
But  in  the  fart  of  the  country  where  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  were  organised,  the  migra- 
tion was  to  a  great  extent  a  family  affair. 
On  the  Incoming  shlpa  there  were  more  men 
than  women,  but  always  there  were  women 
along. 

And  when  the  urge  to  press  on  Into  the 
interior  took  hold  of  the  New  England  mind 
the  covered  #agon  carried  wives,  daughters, 
and  small  ^ildren.  In  later  years  tbs 
streams  of  Asttlera  from  ssveral  European 
oountries  wet^  never  masculine,  although  the 
malss  were  iq  the  majority.  The  object  waa 
homemnking.  That  needs  experience  at  ths 
fire  and  the  tnendbif  baaket. 
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The  pioneer  woman  has  t>een  one  of  the 
most  significant  s>Tnbols  of  American  life. 
In  the  outlying  districts  of  New  England  she 
fought  off  Indian  raids.  Her  hands  were  the 
forerunners  of  factories  producing  hotise- 
hold  goods.  She  spun  yarn,  wove  cloth,  and 
took  on  a  thousand  duties  of  which  her 
great -great -grandchildren  do  not  even  know 
the  names. 

She  was,  with  all  the  drudgery,  something 
more  than  a  drudge.  She  was  a  helpmate, 
instilling  spirit  Into  her  husband  and  her 
sons;  comforting  them  In  disappointments 
and  searching  the  possibilities  to  decide  what 
would  be  best  to  do  next. 

And  today  there  are  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  young  American  women,  most  of 
them  married  and  the  rest  expecting  to  be 
soon,  whose  immediate  office  in  their  families 
18  to  be  pioneer  women.  It  may  look  like  the 
prewar  America,  but  It  simply  cannot  be 
quite  that.  To  find  a  satisfactory  part  in 
it  requires  adjustment  by  the  young  veteran 
and  also  by  his  wife.  She  may  realize  this 
hetore  he  does,  and  she  must  comprehend 
that  she  Is  important.  The  pioneer  woman 
of  today  is  the  cocaptaln  of  the  future. 

Uncle  Dudlft. 


Time  To  i;iro«  Un  Our  Fears 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HUN.  J«»HN  W   McCOK^lA^K 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27,  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  a  well-considered  and  forward- 
looking  article.  Time  To  Throw  Off  Our 
Pears,  written  by  Charles  A.  Merrill  and 
appearing  in  the  Boston  Globe  of  Novem- 
ber 25.  1945: 
Time  To  Tiiaow  Orr  Oua  Fears — SrspictON 

or  Others  and  MisrausT  or  OvasELves  Wiu. 

Hardlt  Avail  To  Solvi  the  PaostXMn  Now 

CoNraoNTiNo  This  Nation  and  the  World 
(By  Charles  A,  Merrill) 

We  are  Indeed  living  in  a  weird  atmos- 
phere, and  we  are  a  strange  people.  Reading 
the  current  headlines,  a  visitor  from  Mars, 
if  he  could  drop  in  on  us.  would  doubtless 
conclude  that  by  scandalous  corruption  and 
InefRclency  we  had  Just  lost  a  war  Instead  of 
having  emerged  victorious  from  the  best- 
managed  war  in  our  history.  We  are  really 
desperate.  To  satisfy  our  craving  for  a  scan- 
dal and  a  acapegoat  or  scapegoats,  we  actu- 
ally have  to  go  back  to  the  first  day  of  tlie 
conflict.  We  cannot  find  anything  to  com- 
plain abcut  after  December  7,  1941. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  story.  The  psycholo- 
gists will  find  our  case  history  extremely  in- 
teresting. The  excuse  for  thu  luct-tlndlng 
orgy  now  underway  in  Washington,  in  wlilch 
observsrs  are  beginning  to  detect  strong  po- 
litical overtones,  was  to  place  the  blame  for 
the  tragedy  at  Pearl  Harbor.  But.  lo  and 
behold,  the  inquiry  has  Uken  a  new  turn. 
We  are  now  trying  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Japanese  war  lords  or  otu*  own  public  kor- 
vants  startet'  the  shooting.  Perhapa  we  hud 
better  call  off  the  trials  ul  tiie  Oerman  and 
Japaneae  war  criminals. 

From  the  Pearl  Harbor  Inquiry  will  doubt- 
less come  evidence  of  which  hlsturlnns  will 
make  good  use  In  ug  the  story  o(  tlio 

Irrepreaaible   com.  ween    fascism    snd 

democracy.  But  hlsioiians,  we  may  be  sure, 
will  require  a  decads  or  two  to  weigh  the 
STidenre,  For  ths  sake  of  our  own  peace  of 
mind,  we  hud  better  stop  asking  ouraalvea 
wltethsr  we  dellt>crately  entered  tho  war  or 


were,  like  Russia,  a  victim  of  aggression,  and 
reflect  upon  what  our  situation  would  be  to- 
day if  we  had  remained  isolated  and  aloof 
and  had  permitted  the  Fascist  aggressors  In 
Europe  and  Asia  to  liquidate  all  resistance  in 
their  rc'-^>ective  continents  and  then  put  the 
squeeze  on  the  United  States. 

A  SHELL-SHOCKED  NA'HON 

The  American  people  hate  war.  and  well 
they  may.  After  two  bitter  experiences  in 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Old  World  quarrels 
about  which  we  were  not  consulted  until 
our  weight  was  needed  to  tip  the  scales  in 
favor  of  Justice  and  decency,  we  are  prob- 
ably a  shell-shocked  nation.  Perhaps  this 
Is  the  meaning  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  investi- 
gation. The  agony  of  World  War  II  has 
scared  our  souls,  and  we  cry  out:  "Who  did 
this  to  us?' 

The  sooner  we  throw  off  this  mood  the 
better  it  will  be  for  ourselves  and  those  who 
come  after  us.  Crying  over  spilled  milk  will 
get  us  exactly  nowhere.  If  we  really  hate 
war  as  much  as  we  say  we  do  and  wish  to 
avoid  another  one,  the  time  to  prepare  for 
peace  is  now. 

In  one  respect,  our  mood  today  is  the 
same  as  it  was  25  years  ago.  The  war  has 
left  us  nervous  and  depressed.  Postwar  com- 
plications sicken  us.  We  would  like  to  place 
the  blame  somewhere,  liquidate  the  whole 
business,  and  forget  It.  But  we  are  wiser 
now  than  we  were  then.  We  know  very  well 
that  there  is  no  such  easy  way  out.  We 
have  learned  the  hard  way,  and  we  are  keenly 
aware  that  this  time  we  cannot  return  to 
normalcy.  We  are  no  longer  a  nation  of 
ostricnes. 

Frankly,  our  state  of  mind  today  is  one 
of  confusion  and  fear.  What  a  paradox  this 
is.  that,  after  having  demonstrated  our  un- 
rivaled power,  we  are  afraid.  Afraid  of  what? 
Afraid  of  the  power  which  we  have  just  ex- 
hibited? We  have  aaatsted  in  knocking  out 
the  two  great  aggreeaor  nations  left  In  the 
world.  In  the  process,  we  have  seen  one  of 
our  allies,  Great  Britain,  reduced  in  strength 
to  a  position  where  she  is  no  longer  a  domi- 
nating force  in  international  affairs.  There 
is  today  only  one  nation  in  the  world  capable 
of  challenging  us,  Soviet  Russia,  and  Russia 
has  no  navy,  no  air  force  that  could  compete 
with  ourc.  no  such  Industrial  strength  as  we 
have  and  she  haa  suffered  so  grievously  In 
her  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  narlsm 
that  she  will  need  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
bind  up  her  woinids.  Idetjloglcally.  she  dif- 
fers from  us.  But  she  inherits  such  a  large 
portion  of  the  earth  that  she  will  be  fully 
occupied  for  a  century  exploiting  it.  At  the 
preaent  time  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
really  worth-while,  full-time  conflict  of  In- 
terests between  Soviet  Russia  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

PUHAra  WE  LACK  CONriDKNCZ 

Are  we  then  afraid  of  our  own  strength? 

Perhaps  what  we  really  lack  is  confidence 
in  ourselves.  We  t>ave  a  secret  weapon  and 
the  secret  Is  too  much  for  tia.  Why?  Be- 
cauae  the  scientists  tell  vis  that  the  secret 
cannot  be  kept. 

What,  then,  can  we  do  to  snap  o\:'  ^ 

negative  mood  In  which  we  find  i  < 

enmeshed?  Instead  of  wasting  our  substance 
on  a  witch  hunt,  we  might  tackle  some  of  the 
problems  that  are  awaiting  solution.  There 
happen  to  be  quite  a  few  of  them. 

After  nil  Is  said  ari  done,  Oenerai  Mae- 
Arthur  i-  ut  his  orders  li 

He  has  li  .  ,(<  big  business  > 

that  sinewed  tiio  Japaneae  war  p 
Just  now  he  Is  revising  the  feudal  s)  .  ; 
land  tenure  that  kept  the  Japanese  a  bock- 
ward  people  of  tenant  fsrmers.  It  will  be  no 
surprise  to  some  otMwrvers  If  the  Japanese 
1  lit     to    be    the    No,    1    converts    to 

c  y. 

•-•luiacly  enouph,  progtMS  Is  slower  In 
Ociiuuny.  To  tM  sure  the  question  of  dsal- 
Ing  with  ons  of  Uis  great  industrial  nations 


which  we  always  considered  an  essential  part 
of  our  eronomy  is  a  bigger  problem  than 
emasculating  Japan.  Put  why  not  make  up 
our  minds?  We  must  decide  what  level  of 
economic  activity  Is  required  In  Germany  In 
order  to  keep  that  country  sell-sufBcient.  and 
what  degree  of  industrialization  might  make 
her  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Tlie 
chances  are  that  she  will  never  again  be  an 
offender. 

Soon,  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  Pots- 
dam Declaration,  we  must  supplant  military 
rtile  in  Germany  with  a  civilian  administra- 
tion. Is  it  a  fact  that  we  cannot  find  in  this 
country  competent,  public-spirited  adminis- 
trators to  take  over  and  complete  the  job 
that  our  military  experts  so  courageously 
tackled? 

There  are  thovisands  of  homesick  Ixjys  pin- 
ing away  in  Europe.  They  have  a  right  to 
come  home.  Well,  let's  bring  them  home. 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that,  if  we 
make  Army  careers  attractive,  we  can,  from 
our  vast  population,  attract  to  this  job 
which  hES  to  be  done  thousands  of  American 
boys  whd  have  not  been  called  upon  to  fight 
the  recent  war  and  who  may  not  be  imme- 
diately committed  to  careers  in  civilian  life? 
Evidently  Lt.  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay.  General 
Eisenhower's  deputy  in  Europ>e,  thinks  this  is 
possible.  "The  sooner  we  get  out  the  I-want- 
to-go-homes."  aays  General  Clay,  "and  re- 
place them  with  personnel  who  want  to  stay, 
the  better  off  we  shall  be.  We  want  people 
who  will  stay  and  make  a  serious  career  of 
this  job  "  Thank  heaven  for  such  American 
common  sense. 

ABotrr  THAT  sacarr  wkapom 

If  Congress  Is  itching  to  assert  itself,  let 
It  cease  worrying  about  how  the  last  war 
started  and  appropriate  the  money  needed 
by  UNRRA  to  prevent  starvation  and  anarchy 
from  sweeping  around  the  earth.  Our  repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  might  also  see  what 
they  can  do  about  supplying  housing  accom- 
modations for  returning  veterans  who  find 
themselves  with  no  place  to  park  their 
families. 

And.  oh,  yes,  about  the  secret  weapon. 
Has  it  occurred  to  our  agents  in  Washington 
that  this  time  the  American  people  have  not 
turned  their  backs  upon  the  Ideal  of  Inter- 
national cooperation,  but  have  decided  that 
The  only  way  to  stop  war  is  to  gang  up 
against  it? 

The  world  happens  to  be  In  a  desperate 
situation.  This  calls  for  drastic  measures. 
Suppose  we  take  the  risks,  set  up  the  United 
Nations  Organization  as  speedily  as  may  be, 
and  entrust  to  it  control  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
It  is  quite  possible  that,  having  done  this, 
we  shall  breathe  easier. 

As  our  late  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
aaserted  some  years  ago  in  the  midst  of  a 
domestic  crisis,  perhaps  "we  have  nothing  to 
fear  save  fear  Itself  " 


Commendation    "t    (i>  (!♦■'    Hi:'l  v    1 »-  h- 
mony  ^''-tnr,   lu^n  Hnri  ■■■?  I,  f.riinuUr, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON. 


[Hn* 


>fiNSON 


or  TEXAS.  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RVRMBNtATIVM 
Tncnday.  Novftnbrr  27,  194S 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  1«  fortunate  that  rx-Sccretary 
of  State,  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Is 
Still  llvlnB  so  that  he  can  refute  some  of 
the  unjust  and  untrue  chargei  made 
against  him  and  President  Roo.««velt 
with  reference  Ui  the  Hiturk  by  the  Japa- 
nese at  Pearl  Harbor, 


r  *  mn       ^>m  ^^  % 


t  '•^  ••*  «  .^^  «  «    a 
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.i-.SSlONAL  KKCOUI) 


Drath  hm  rrmovrd  pppwUlrnt  RoMe* 
vt'lt  nrul  M«'  J«  not  hnr  i«)  wnNwrr  I  hint 
I  V  Ittill  In  fiUTlll- 

<... '■'  our  fi)iriun 

ptiltcv  (itid  ii^  <\v  thi<  Con- 

IV   of   iht  .1' 

I  '       r  .111'. I    .       '  I 

hn'  .  .  .  i;ii.;.  !,■ , 

"•  ihJ.i  I'oni- 

ill  Mr.   Hull  N 

And   Irnti  .V   followKiu 

IM\- 

!■  .  .; ■;...    ...        K.  .h  of 

111  ^»TdliojlHl«  nrr  of  iniiMTHi  und  Mhoiild 
I  I    '        •         ,vp  arnntcd. 

MR    MUtXI  TIkTtMoNV 

111    til-  ■     •    !i«   Ihr   «  i 

l'»'  1 1    II  ■  .0    font!'  > 

Hull  hii-.  (XTformfd  iltll  HiinthiT  dUlUi- 
Bui»h«<l  (trivicp.  both  1(1  hi*  country  mid  to 
hutory  He  haa  iwtpt  iiwiiy  th«  itrcuiatloun 
»iicl  '!  ii»  of  nolltlrnl  pHrttnniuh  p    unci 

In   ii  I    Hurt   iii>r°hiiUvii»>«>iihl«>   pri-tpiUn- 

tiou  ui  Aiiif-  '      !   '  ;i  not 

only   iK>t    til  nUo 

»qu«rply  put  tjif  binmc  ror  tne  Pwcinc  wi»r 
where  it  belonRw  whiTf  the  JupaiiFiiF  thrm- 
Melvea  now  nclciuiwIociRp  thnt  It  brloriKi — on 
»h>>  mnd  JnpnneRP  policy  of  pxpniihlon  nr.d 
V  Id  conquMt  in  coUaborntlon  with  N«El 
<  '■  •  V  nn- 

\     -  who 

-tiikc  Hi  Hrcsidc:      . 
!i     policy,     but     1  ) 

dpiirpil  ilir  way  tor  the  committee  itself  to 
KPt  clown  to  the  bualnMia  for  which  It  whs 
nonolnted— Uie  InvaxtigntJon  of  the  Poarl 
Harbor  dlannter  and  the  military  rcaaons 
(or  It. 

Mr    Hui!  iniikr  i  n  thut  the  Japaneae 

War  lord.s  hud  <       :  .  d  th;-  United  States 

\ii  h  the  alloriuitivc  ol  ptthcr  bowing  to  their 
very  real  ultimatum  of  November  20,  1841. 
which  wuuid  have  made  the  Uniu<d  States  an 
ally  of  Japan  at  the  price  of  a  surrender  of 
American  principles  as  abject  na  Munich,  or 
Ja<  inu  the  n?k  of  n  Japanese  attack  In  that 
nit  nation  the  Amrrlcan  Onvernmcnt,  far 
from  provoking  a  Japanese  attack,  or  holding 
out  the  Pucihc  FltH-t  as  bait  for  It.  not  only 
played  for  time  to  pormit  the  armed  forces 
to  prepare  but  also  presented  a  counter  pro- 
posal  m  lino  with  the  basic  American  prm- 
rlplM  of  pt'acfful  cooperation  and  nonnn- 
HreMlon,  which,  even  if  the  Japanese  faiUd 
to  accept  It.  would  have  prx>duced  n  diplo- 
matic stalemate  that  did  not  neceanarlly  In- 
-^  war  Yet  It  Is  this  counter  proptwnl 
w .  .  i\  Japwieae  propaganda  has  distorted 
into  an  ultimatum,  and  It  Is  no  credit  to 
President  Rjoavvelt's  opponents  that  they  had 
to  at(K>p  to  Japan— a  propaganda  to  Ond  their 
material. 

The  correctneaa  of  n:  ix  Us  presentation 
It  evident  from  the  tuo  Utv.-  .-s  them- 

■elves.     In   their  note  of   N  ;    20   the 

Japanese  demanded  that  m  return  lor  a  par- 
tial wlthdr.-.wal  of  their  troops  in  Indo-China 
the  Unltfd  Slates  should  glv«  Japan  a  free 
hand  m  •  restoring  general  peace  between 
Japan  and  China."  which  meant  a  Japanese 
conquest  of  that  country,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  the  United  States  should  supplv 
Japan  with  all  r.t  is.  especially 

oil,  and  induce  ■        N  -  East  Indies 

to  do  likewise.  Mr.  Hull  s  note  of  November 
26.  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  a  broad  and 
straightforward  settlement  on  the  basis  of 
the  territorial  Integrity  and  sovereignty  of 
all  nations  and  noninterference  In  their  in- 
ternal affairs,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  com- 
plete restoration  of  trade  relations  and  the 
greatest  possible  economic  cooperation. 

That  M-  Hv;!l  had  little  hope  of  a  Jap- 
anese arc  ,.  does  nor  detract  from  the 
mera  of  ..     ,     ,    sal,  wh;ch  was  the  only  one 


iild   hnVD  breii   mad*  In  th»  Clrixiin- 
In  point  of  fnrt,  ua  was  evldrnl  at 
I  III-  iiiiit<,  thp  Jnpnnesii  hnd  nlri*iuty  ti<>i)«  loo 
far  in  tlirlr  niriTi  of  rniiqursl  tn  niop,  nnd 
Mr   Hull  t«  •  lit  III  his  •*  timt 

iml    e\rn  it  ir   to   Ihn  J    ,  iiltl. 

mill  inn    wnulii    hnva    iivvrtod    liin  n 

xuiak    attack,    It    would    huvo    nu 

I       'd  thai  iitlKtK  unill  Jnpnii 

'    ■'   t  Im  r  !•    Ins  niul  could  strlko  wim  mi  'iir 
'   )'       Kiir    ihiit     iriinoii     Mr      Hull 

V    iMiKl    ir|ri\lrdlV    ''  '     i'lin    fOUld    1)0    PX. 

pdt'tpd    III   stllUe   "ii  any    limn"      If 

lln'in  W'  ■  I 

lll-'ill   II 
would  f  iiy  ai  Dip  Kru  i 

"n«l  thr  :, lU  East  liidlps  rBi...t   ; 

at    I'fiu  I   H  iilx  r 

Uut  iho  (iirtctlon  from  which  a  Jnpnmn 
blow  e<iUlri   \H>  ixpcctcd   was  a  mllltatv    nn 
•tralPKlc,  not  HI  I 

bo  up  to  the  ci;i  1. 

In  view  of  the  Ricinliiy  Wi>it>cuinK  iniii  na- 
tional sitUHtlon  during  tho  yram  piotcd- 
Ing  thp  wirr,  AmrrlcH  had  been  properly 
armed  to  inert  the  foes  closlnu  In  upon  It, 
and  how  In  the  face  of  all  the  many  wnrn- 
ings  It  was  still  possible  for  the  Japanese 
to  RUrprtse  the  American  Fleet  ul  Pei.rl 
Harbor  tet  up  for  a  killing. 

TIIIC   NARROW    MARGIN 

One  section  of  Mr,  Hull's  statement  yes- 
terday dealt  with  the  evidence  by  which 
Japan  Kavc  unmiMtakable  ni'itce  of  her  ng- 
gres.'^lve  purposes  in  the  months  shortly  be- 
fore Prnrl  Harbor.  The  aequence  of  events- 
all  in  the  summer  of  1941  -ran  as  follows: 

On  June  2'^  Germany  attacked  Russia, 
thus  tying  up  the  Russian  nrmles  and  free- 
ing  Japan's  western  flank  from  the  danger 
of  H  Russian  niiiick  in  the  event  that 
Japan's  own  armies  embarked  upon  a  new 
adventure. 

On  July  2  a  hastily  assembled  Imperial 
conference  In  Tokyo  reached  derisions  "on 
important  national  policies  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent situation," 

On  July  24  the  character  of  these  Im- 
portant decisions  was  revealed  when  a  Jap- 
anese fleet  appeared  oflT  ^^^dochlna  and  a 
Japanese  Army  proceeeded  sto  occupy  that 
country  In  a  maneuver  which  plainly  flanked 
the  Philippines  and  exposed  thrsc  islands  to 
attack. 

All  of  the.se  events  were  matters  of  public 
knowledge.  There  was  no  secrecy  about  any 
of  them.  All  of  them  were  spread  all  over 
the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers.  All  of 
them  were  talked  about  everywhere. 

Yet  Uhe  aatonlahlng  fact  remains  that 
tn  the  face  of  these  clear  and  explicit  warn- 
ings of  danger  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  voted  3  weeks  later— on 
Augu-st  12— to  contiiuie  the  Selective  Service 
System  only  by  the  razor-edged  vote  of  203 
to  aoa.  On  that  decision  the  House  Demo- 
crats  voted  182  to  65  to  continue  Brlective 
Service.  Tlie  House  Republicans  voted  133 
to  21  to  end  it. 

That  was  the  narrow  margin  by  which 
the  American  Army  was  kept  from  almost 
complete  dissolution  on  the  eve  of  Pearl 
Hart>or. 


I'ltnor  Rofcf 


Relat  r.nshin  n'    M.iti.i  !;t  nu  iS  and  Labor 
EXTENSION  Oi       .     I  ARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  W   McCORV^CK 

Of    M.\Si.\CilVaZTTi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Noi^e-'vber  27,  1945 

M  MC  I-MACK  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permic.i.ion  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include    an    interesting    interview    by 


Bli'nnnr  Rnperia  of  Rrv,  PmIIii'I'  IhnmRN 
E    Mhnrtrll.  H,  J,,  of  the  Collogc  of  (ho 

H()l,v  CioM^,  WoiTPHlrr,  M».«»»,.  on  I  ho 
ri'ltuioii.ilili  of  rnuiuiKcmfiU  imd  JnUor 
tippi  tiinu  li  tin*  Q()^l(lll  Pt)Nt  of  Novem- 
ber :ri.  1U4I  , 

raitirt'  Mi  lorlrll  la  one  ul  lhi>  cuuntry'N 
moi'^  I  inititiii  uiiihorlUrN  on  lubor  prub* 

li'int  and  \i  din'flor  of  thi«  fMtnoua  In- 
.<<liliit'<  of  Induolrlul  nrliitloM<«  nl  Mnly 
CrofiM  C'olU'i  f.  Hln  vU'WM,  un  «x|)rrs>i«'d  in 
"  "  initrvli  w.  Ht'e«  wnilhy  of  dcrp  cou- 
'iiilKin  |y  nil  fait -miiuti'd  pciMinn, 

I    nANta      OR    t.AIIOR*MANA(IKMKNT    PtACK— 

rAriirn  Bii  mrrtt,  or  Hoi  y  Crom  Inrtituti 

or      iNiniK!  NIAI.      ttRt.ATtONM,      PolNTH      Ot^T 
'('    KMiiWR   ONIV    BCNHATtONAt  41lt)K    OP 

icr 

( ^y  Rlentior  R  iherts) 

Althouuh  ha  labor  plcttire  looked  pretty 
dark  last  v  eck  with  Prri«ldent  Truman's 
labor-itiatinK 'ment  tonlertMU'e  I  ■  ly 
driKJIoiked     iver   collrctlvp    biirgaii.  d 

the  Nation  s  idle  topping  the  000, (luu  mark 
us  over  200,300  Uencral  Motors  empU^yi'ex 
struck,  one  if  the  country's  m)si  eminent 
authorities  c  u  labor  problems,  the  Reverend 
Thomas  E.  Jhortell.  8.  J.,  newly  returned 
from  the  Wt  uhlngton  parley,  declared  In  an 
exclusive  In  ervlcw  that  with  this  confer- 
ence we  hav?  reached  one  of  the  meat  Im- 
portant mile  tonex  In  the  koclnl  and  economic 
progress  of  t  le  United  States. 

"The  very  tact  thnt  we  have  been  able  to 
get  labor  and  capital  together  under  one  roof 
Is  of  great  sianHlcance."  Father  Shorten,  who 
Is  director  ofl  the  famous  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial Relatlcins  at  Holy  Cross  College  in 
Worcester,  pointed  out 

'The   trouble   with   the   American    public 


and  the  way 
they  see  onl 


"But  they 
constructive 


they  feel  about  strikes  is  thut 
the  sensational  part  of  them," 


DIBTOITtD  PICTtTRI 

lear  very  little  about  the  good, 
work  between  labor  and  man- 


agement tha    has  been  accomplished. 

Frowning  upon  the  people  who  censor- 
strikes  slmplj  because  they  are  strike*— with- 
out knowing jiiil  the  details— Father  ShortcU 
dpclored:  "Ajfter  all,  there  were  60,000.000 
vvorkera  In  tils  country  during  the  war.  and 
only  a  very  s^all  portion,  about  250.000.  went 
out  on  strike 

"It  Is  like  j  icklng  up  the  paper  and  count- 
ing off  the  I  ivorce  cases.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  hap  >y.  peaceful  homes  bleaaed  with 
love  and  dev  itlon  that  you  never  hear  any- 
thing about.  That's  because  they're  normal. 
It's  the  abnornTnlltles  In  marriage  that  cap- 
ture the  newii. 

"Tlie  lami  la  true  of  labor.  There  are 
a0,00o  contra  eta  In  the  United  States  today, 
yet  only  the  tmssenslons  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  publjfc.  Actually  90  percent  of  the 
labor  dispute*  are  settled  quietly.  You  don't 
hear  about  tljem  because  they  are  the  normal 
procedures  li  labor  conciliation. 

"The  public  expects  too  much  of  a  con- 
ference.   Th<  y  think  that  with  one  meeting 
of  labor  and  i  iianagement  the  industrlalifela- 
wlll  be  rosy. 

we  hope  for  out  of  thia  con- 
can  hope  to  minimize  strikes- 
bring  them  <i  own  to  the  least  possible  num- 
b?r.  And  how  can  we  do  that?  A  strike,  to 
be  Justified,  must  have  a  Just  cause.  It 
should  be  crrried  on  by  legitimate  means. 
It  should  alio  have  a  reasonable  hope  cf 
accomplishing  more  good  than  the  harm  it 
caiises." 

MA  IT  UNIONS  ARE   YOUNG 

"Strikes  should  be  used  only  as  a  last  re- 
sort. The  reil  Job  of  the  conference  was  to 
put  so  many  lesorts  in  between  a  conflict  and 
a  strike  that  |  a  strike  won't  be  necessary. " 

Father  Shok-tell,  who  has  always  been  con- 
sidered something  of  a  prophet  in  the  labor- 
management  i  field,    has    the    patience    ol    a 


tions  picture 

"What  can 

ference''    W< 


Ai  i  i.NDlX  TO  THE  CONGULSSIONAL  RECuiu. 


AjUj 


pedtairtctan  with  imAll  fhildren.  In  hU  view* 

point   on   union*, 

"Did  a  thitiking  p«non  ivtr  My  'Why  grtnt 
unions  bO  yenri  old  or  tvtn  nlderf 

"Why  iiren't  theyT  Beonuse  they  were 
•mnihedt  Ttiey  were  bnrn  in  an  era  when 
they  had  to  nght  their  way  up.    Ttiey  have 

all   the  resetiit r  60  years  of   fighting 

Miuliist  iplen,  I  c  ngriiclea,  unrl  yrllow* 

dog  contracts    behiial    them 

"Mow  long  hav*  the  sutnmohlle  workers 
had  a  union?    niey're  |m  v  inrnt»,B— 

born  in  1»89,    Ypt  their  m  k  why  they 

are  not  more  >  ed.    Are  children  that 

Rge  M  weli'dii"  p  i,,d  M  Rdulii  with  year* 
of  experience  hrtiind  themT 

"You  aetdom  see  strikes  In  the  railroad 
wnrkois  union  which  wn*  orgnnlaed  about 
IMO  Beoauae  they  were  allowed  to  organ- 
tgc  they  hitve  tradition,  experience  behind 
thcni.  For  Instance,  If  there  are  any  diffl- 
rultles  between  labor  and  management  In 
this  Industry  the  mediation  board  first  takes 
up  the  dlipute. 

"There  li  k  cocllng'ofl  period  of  30  daya 
where  a  strike  or  lock-ntit  cannot  take  place. 
Secondly,  there  Is  company  Investigation  and 
fact-finding  and  the  union  can  study  the 
ability  of  the  company  to  pay  or  the  neces- 
sity for  making  wage  cuta. 

"Thirdly,  they  hate  the  euthorlty  to  pub- 
llclise  these  flndlnge.  and  fourth,  to  make  a 
decision." 

NKCO  POR    TKASIWOaK 

"With  volunury  award  arbitration  that  de- 
clilon  cen  be  accepted  or  rejected.  Every 
Industry  could  have  the  same  thing.  But 
many  don't  want  It  chiefly  because  the  fact- 
finding and  inveatlgating  period  could  bo 
used  aa  a  suUlng  period. 

"A  itrlke  lA  like  a  football  piny.  It  hat  to 
be  pulled  suddenly.  If  there's  a  30-day  wait 
the  company  is  prepared." 

Firm  In  his  belief  that  once  the  union  geta 
fuller  recoKUitlon  by  management  It  waeee 
to  be  a  militant,  fighting  gioup  and  beconai 
cooperative,  Patlier  Shorten  feels  that  It  Is 
a  natural  right  to  asaoclate  and  to  bargain 
with  one's  fellowmen, 

A  cloee  friend  of  both  Industrial  tycoons 
and  latKir  leaders,  this  quiet,  soft-speaking 
priest  who  la  regarded  aa  such  a  power  in 
the  industrial  relations  field,  maintained  that 
the  saddest  thing  alxjut,  the  Washington 
labor-management  parley  was  the  dispute 
between  CIO  chief  Philip  Murray  and  United 
Mine  Workers'  John  L.  Lewis  Uiat  keepa  tbem 
both  separated, 

"If  they  were  on  the  lamr  ►!  '"  v  would 
make  s  perfect  team,"  he  br;  "The 

tn  IS    power    and    res^uiccfulneee    of 

Le  ipled  With  the  amoothneaa  of  Mur- 

ray aa  »  negoti»tor  would  make  »  terrific 
impact, 

"There  la  no  question  but  that  the  bad 
split  between  CIO  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  had 
a  retarding  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  con- 
ference. Wage  mcreaae  Is  the  forenxwt  con- 
cern of  the  CIO.  while  the  A,  P.  of  L,  con- 
siders the  Industrial  peace  formula  most 
important.  On  the  other  hand,  the  A.  P,  of 
L,  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  were  un- 
willing to  risk  a  split  In  the  conference  on 
the  Issue  of  wage  Increase.  They  wanted  to 
talk  on  a  formula  for  collective  bargaining 
and  let  the  wage  situation  l>e  settled  by  col- 
lective bargaining  between  management  and 
labor," 

COLJL«CTI\'l    BARGAIN  mo 

The  forward  strides  that  have  been  made 
in  collective  bargaining  during  the  last  few 
years  have,  to  Father  Shortens  mind,  been 
responsible  for  the  greatest  advancements  tn 
Industrial  relations. 

"When  we  recognize  that  labor-manage- 
ment conferences  In  the  past  have  broken  up 
over  the  right  and  the  desirability  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  It  Is  worthy  to  note  that 
great  progress  has  been  made. 

"I  cannot  lay  enough  stress  upon  the  Im- 
portance of  the  statement  made  by  one  of 


the  two  main  ipeakert  for  HMttifMnMt  at 
the  eonfernice.  Krir  JolinoMl,  Ifet  prttMtonl 

o(  the  United  states  riiambcr  of  OeniMrre 
Ma  Uld;  'Ijibor  unions  are  now  WOVtn  Into 
our  economic  fabric,  and  collective  barKaln* 
ing  la  an  esMential  part  of  thi*  demo(  ratio 
procesa.  The  Nation  must  accept  this  as  a 
fact  I  mean  acrepl  It,  nut  from  the  llpa, 
but  from  the  heart ' 

"Isn't  It  tr  "ell, 

"that  people  i  «•  i\ 

part  and  patrri  of  A  lu*/     Why  do 

n^pii   ofuiiiiiifr   into   I, Because  niily 

1 1  '  inn  can  they  maintain  their 

llM'iuiooo  wjii'n  conflict  atarts 

"In  rMiiPctive  bargaining  and  unionism  the 
)>  and   native  woikrr   is   no  longn 

»'  to  be  a  mere  material  rog  in  thr 

n>  V  of  production      Ha  knows  he  is 

111., t  He  reallice  hl«  dignity  and  per- 
sonality and  he  feels  a  fulflllment  nf  that  in 
the  fact  that  he  electa  representatives  of  his 
own  choosing  who  stand  face  to  face  with 
management  with  equal  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  In  industry  ond  who  can  take  an 
active  part  In  determining  wngea,  hours, 
and  working  conditions." 

aiOIIT  TO  oaoANiss 

"Besides  that  he  elects  his  own  ahop  stew- 
ard and  agreementa — men  who  ace  thnt  the 
contract  U  applied  In  everyday  working  con- 
ditions on  the  floor  of  the  factory  and  who 
bring  his  grievances  to  the  management  for 
orderly  dtacusslon  and  settlement, 

"In  the  old  daya  the  manager's  door  was 
dways  open  to  the  employee  could  take  his 
( ifTerencea  to  him  for  personal  settlement. 
l\>day.  all  that  Is  changed.  Can  you  Imagine 
a  steel  worker  marching  up  to  the  ofDce  of 
Benjamin  Palrlesa,  president  of  the  United 
State*  Steel  Oorp,?  Can  you  tec  how  far  he'd 
get? 

"The  head  of  the  Nunn-Buach  Corp  In  Mil- 
waukee once  declared  that  as  long  as  he  knew 
the  men  personally  they  could  get  along  fine 
through  peraonal  relationships.  But  the 
minute  Uie  company  got  ao  big  that  labor 
relations  had  to  be  carried  on  by  a  hired 
foreman,  that  was  the  time  they  needed  a 
union 

"What  Is  the  right  these  men  have  to  or- 
ganise'? The  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Manu- 
facturers composed  of  13.000  different  com- 
panies organised.  What  for?  7\}r  eelf  pro- 
tection, to  exchange  trade  Information  and 
unfortunately,  during  1002  to  1930,  for  the 
purpoae  of  smashing  unlona.  The  unions 
never  came  back  till  1838  when  the  CIO 
organised  them  In  a  reeurgenee  of  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life." 

In  a  plea  to  keep  labor  unions  as  well  as 
management  and  economy  free  In  this  coun- 
try, Ptither  Shorten  revealed  that  during  the 
war,  there  was  a  tendency  In  the  United 
States  for  unions  to  lean  on  the  Oovern- 
ment  for  declsloiia. 

"We  must  Insist  upon  free  collective  bar- 
gaining without  undue  Ooternment  re- 
straints. The  Government  hat  a  place,  of 
course.  It  comee  In  legitimately,  for  In- 
stance, when  it  paaaea  a  minimum  wage  law. 
During  the  war,  howeTcr,  there  was  no  col- 
lective bargaining  except  with  the  United 
M:ne  Workers.  It  was  WLB  dictatorship  dur- 
ing the  war." 

THE  CairVANCI  CUNtC 

As  head  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations at  Holy  Croat  College,  Father  Shorten 
has  created  his  own  little  labor-management 
Utopia  where  weighty  problems  are  settled 
in  a  Friday  evening  grievance  clinic,  and 
where  worklngmen  In  overalls  sit  next  to 
their  bosses  In  a  mutual  desire  to  learn  all 
they  can  about  the  Intelligent  settlement 
of  their  difTerences. 

In  much  the  same  manner  that  pseudo- 
disputes  are  settled  In  this  grievance  clinic, 
real  difBcultles  In  the  labor-management 
field  can  be  taken  care  of,  according  to 
Father  Shorten. 


''Oooparattan  batwtan  labor  and  manage- 
ment ta  tht  ordar  of  Um  dey.  I  also  maintain 
(hat  the  appllOtllOB  of  liiioit||M«|  mikI 
giMKi  will  can  aoift  maai  laboi-mtBifament 
problrina,  that  our  American  mrthods  i>ut- 

«|i- "  any  ty« >"<i»pd  on  olaaa  hatred, 

»  .   or  di  lip  and   that   union 

ipi-i>t;iiiii  '"  "■  !•  iinrgBlninr  ■  ■  '  ■•?-'. 
llgaiit     \.  >'»Mieiit     di  i- 

I'ome  to  kiny.     I'ltia  rt)cr  i>iii- 

apii*   to  make   ttirm   sen  .         is  uf 

uur  aiKMsl  schvine. 

"The  luboi  iiw,ii»ir.ii,ri.i  rniiferfnoe  will 
piove  nil  imi  lie  In  the  aoclal 

and  eroiiomtc  progn  p  Uiitiad  Mtatos. 

"Its  purpose,  nan  •   .  lay   the  giouttd 

Work  (or  peaaa  win.  justice  uit  the  home 
front,  Is  agreed  upon  by  all  partlea.  There  le 
a  pummon  interest  In  substituting  Industrial 
peace  for  Industrial  warfaie  In  this  funOa- 
mental  choice  which  eonrtonietl  the  confer- 
ence a  decision  was  being  made  between  fate- 
ful altcrnativee— peaM  or  war.  oooparatlon  or 
vioi«'  or  ooaretoa  by  law," 

decli.  '     .  ^ 

A  nrma  roMoaaow 

"Piople  should  not  expect  svidden  resulta 
nor  miracles.  One  of  the  real  purpoaes  of 
this  conference  was  to  define  the  area  nf 
agreement  and  diaagreement  bctwaen  labor 
and  management, 

"There  Is  one  Important  point  which 
should  be  made  clear  to  everyone->-lhat  the 
delegate  to  the  labor-management  confer- 
ence had  no  power  to  make  agratnatitt  which 
are  binding  on  the  group  or  Industry  that  he 
represented.  This  was  not  a  national  cul- 
lecttv?-bargalnlng  conference.  The  function 
of  the  conference  was  to  simply  recommend 
those  procedures  by  which  Industrial  rcla- 
tloni  could  be  conducted  more  efTectlvely, 

"And  while  the  function  of  the  conference 
was  purely  advisory  and  Inspirational,  thu 
conclusions  arrived  at  should  have  a  consid- 
erable influence  in  shaping  a  better  tomorrow 
for  all  our  fellow  cltlaens  and  they  should 
chart  the  road  to  productive  peace  Instead  of 
disruptive  war  on  the  Industrial  front.  Such 
are  the  principles  and  alms  with  which  man- 
agement entered  the  conference." 


l>r,i.j,    ;.'  (    N(r\,ii    Mm   anc!   U  unifu   Hotui- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
UU.N.  DANiLL  A   RhKl) 

or  NKw  TOn  . 

IN  THB  HOUSS  OP  RIPMBBNTATIVM 

Tuesday,  November  27. 194S 

Mr.  REED  of  Now  York.  Mr.  a»mkMk 
the  Christmas  season  is  fast  approach- 
ing: a  saciTd  time  in  the  lives  of  men, 
uomen.  and  children.  Mothers,  fathers, 
wives,  sisters,  and  sweethearts  are  pray- 
ing for  the  return  of  Uielr  loved  ones  lor 
the  day  of  days.  Our  service  men  and 
women  now  widely  scattered  over  the 
earth:  some  on  remote  Islands  of  the 
Pacific,  others  in  India,  in  China.  Alaska, 
Iceland  and  in  other  far  away  places  feel 
and  rightly  so  that  they  have  earned  the 
right  to  spend  Christmas  with  their  loved 
ones  at  home. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeals  of  those 
who  fought  and  won  a  great  victory. 
Those  lndi\1dual  Members  of  Congress 
who  refuse  to  sign  a  petition  to  make  it 
F>ossibIe  for  the  service  men  and  women 
and  their  families  to  be  reunited  on 
Christmas  Day  are  looking  forward  to  the 
joy  of  their  own  home  on  the  secred  day 
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of  Chmtmas.  Lip  service  is  not  what 
the  service  people  want:  they  want  con- 
gressional action. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  are  sincere 
In  their  interest  In  soldiers  to  sign  peti- 
tion No.  8  now  on  the  Speaker's  desk  to 
hasten  the  return  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  to  their  homes. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  Insert  the 
followins  letters: 

Prom  Lodi  Mi.^?..  comes  .the  following 
letter : 

NovEUBCg  34.  1945. 

Deab  CoNctESSMAN  RccD.'  God  bless  you  for 
your  stand  to  get  the  students  out  of  the 
Army  soon.  My  son.  19  years  old.  was  in 
the  study  of  medicine  at  the  time  he  Went 
Into  the  Army  He  ought  to  be  dUcharged 
m  order  that  he  might  reenter  the  study  of 
medicine.  These  United  States  need  doc- 
tors, and  ycu  know  they  do.  In  a  few  years 
we  wUl  be  without  any  doctors  at  all.  it  looks 
Uke. 

Please  let  me  know  when  do  you  think  this 
will  be  passed.  Surely,  surely,  for  God's  sake, 
you  won't  let  Congress  leave  Washington  for 
Christmas  until  you  get  the  law  passed  to 
put  these  students  cut  in  order  that  they 
might  reenter  school  In  January  of  1946. 
Go  to  It.  Ycu  are  a  good  one.  and  Rankin. 
and  several  more  can  pass  this  and  we  are 
depending   upon    you    all    to   do   so. 

God  bless  ycu. 

Yours  truly. 

This  next  letter  was  written  by  a  cor- 
poral at  the  Amarillo  Army  Air  Field  in 
Texas : 

DcAK  Congressman:  This  letter  is  being 
written  to  convey  to  you  the  thoughts  and 
fecUnga  of  a  large  group  of  men,  and  in  an 
effort  to  enlist  your  power  and  aid  to  adjust 
an  unfair  situation  which  now  exists  in  the 
Army  Air  Forces. 

This  group  of  men  have  all  served  on  hon- 
orable a-rtlve  duty  for  a  period  of  from  3  to 
4  yea.-s. 

By  a  policy  recently  adopted  by  the  Army 
Air  Forces,  men  who  have  served  42  months 
by  the  l=i'h  of  December  1945.  will  be  eligible 
for  -;e    and    are    to    start    processing 

Imr 

fJlective  yesterday,  a  wire  was  received 
from  the  headquarters  of  this  command.  St. 
Louis.  Mo  .  stating  that  all  men  with  classi- 
fication numbers  such  as  we  all  have,  namely, 
finance  clerk  among  others,  have  been  de- 
clared IneUjible  for  t^ischarge.  regardless  of 
the  amount  of  service  or  points  a  man  may 
have. 

The  Army  says  we  are  essential.  We  are, 
for  the  mast  part,  men  who  are  engaged  in 
finance,  personnel,  and  administrative  work. 

Since  the  Ist  of  November,  we  finance  per- 
aonnel  have  discharged  283  officers,  with  a 
staff  of  16  enhstc-d  men  and  3  officers.  The 
same  amount  of  work  could  have  been  ac- 
complished with  a  staff  of,  at  the  m.ost.  half 
th;.t  large,  yet  all  of  us  have  been  declared 
essential — essential  for  what;  that  is  the 
mystery.  The  number  of  enlisted  men  dis- 
charged from  this  station  for  the  same  period 
is  equally  proportionally  small  with  even  a 
larger  staff.  It  Is  known  that  this  situation 
cnists  at  other  .stations  in  this  command. 
.ii.d  that  the  separation  centers  at  Kecsler 
f  .cid.  Miss  .  and  Gulfport,  Miss.,  have  closed 
down  completely  for  lack  of  men  to  separate, 
and  not  for  lack  of  men  to  operate  them. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  is  new  conducting  a 
finance  school  at  Maxwell  Field,  Ala.,  to  tram 
newly  inducted  men  to  work  in  finance  offices 
of  separation  centers  with  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  being  replacements  for  men  who  are 
now.  or  soon  v.-ill  be  eligible  for  discharge. 
We  have  In  the  finance  cfflce  at  this  station 
a  sufflclent  number  of  these  graduates  who 
are  ccpable  of  taking;  over  the  entire  func- 
UoQs  of  this  office.    Since  this  school  at  Max- 


well Field.  Ala.,  Is  turning  out  approximately 
100  men  a  week,  certainly  there  can  be  no 
shortage  of  finance  personnel,,  and  more  re- 
placements are  available  upon  request. 
Therefore  we  cannot  see  how  we  can  be  called, 
or  classified  as  essential. 

Since  the  Army  Air  Forces  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  discharging  men  on  the  basis  of 
service,  we  strongly  feel  that  we  men  who 
now  have,  or  soon  will  have,  the  required 
amount  of  service  should  be  released  Immedi- 
ately, or  as  soon  as  we  become  eligible,  with- 
out any  discrimination  shown.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  finance  clerks  at  this  sta- 
tion, MOS  622,  who  are  eligible  for  discharge 
under  the  above-mentioned  plan,  and  they 
are  being  held  as  essential.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  more  finance  men  who  have 
3  years  service  and  who  will  become  eligible 
for  discharge  shortly,  and  they  too  will  be 
held,  unless  some  action  Is  taken.  It  is  utter- 
ly ridiculous  to  declare  finance  personnel  in- 
eligible for  discharge  when  replacements  are 
available. 

It  is  with  you  men  In  whom  we  have  placed 
our  confidence  to  represent  us  as  civilians, 
and  to  protect  us  as  soldiers  that  we  write, 
with  the  hopes  that  you  will  see  that  immedi- 
ate action  Ic  taken,  so  that  we  too  may  spend 
Christmas  at  home. 

Sincerely  yours. 


.An!er:can     Le'^ion     National     C  i"'.  ention 

A>hs     Hiiminat.on    oJ     fnup-r     Oatli — 
Adopts    CcMtt-l'i)    P^)^f    P.rsolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

H:N   JOEB  CAFIS 

OF    Kt MUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  27,  1945 

Mr.  BATES  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
statement  by  Joseph  Leib.  service  officer 
of  Vincent  B.  Costello  Post  No.  15  of  the 
American  Legion: 

AMERICAN  LEGION  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  ASKS 
ELIMINATION  OF  PAtTPEH  OATH — ADOPTS  COS- 
TELLO   POST    RESOLtmON 

(By  Joseph  Leib.  service  oBBcer.  past  vice 
commander) 

At  the  national  convention  held  in  Chicago, 
III..  November  22.  1945.  the  American  Legion 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolutlDn  (No.  39 > 
scoring  the  Veterans'  Administration  u.se  of 
a  pauper  oath  prior  to  the  granting  of  Gov- 
ernment hospitalization. 

The  oath,  which  appears  on  form  P-10, 
Application  for  Hospitalization  and  Domlcil- 
iaiy  Care,  became  the  subject  of  bitter  criti- 
cism by  veterans'  organizations  throughout 
the  Nation  after  Costello  Post  ol  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  launched  a  drive  to  discontinue 
the  obnoxious  and  bureaucratic  edict. 

In  the  Congress  today  there  ue  six  Indi- 
vidual bills  calling  for  the  elimination  of 
this  disgraceful  and  un-American  procedure, 
as  follows: 

H.  R.  599.  Representative  Springer. 

H.  R.  1923.  Representative  Morrison. 

H.  R.  2413.  Representative  Wickersham. 

H.  R.  2587.  Representative  M.aiitin  oI  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

H.  R.  2717.  Representative  Sasscer. 

H    R.  3332,  Representative  BASJiy. 

The  power"  to  remove  this  oath  lies  only 
with  the  Congress.  It  was  praecribed  by  law 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration when  the  economy  bill  was  de- 
bated by  the  Congress  in  1933.  It  has  never 
been  repealed. 
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vere  sent  off  to  war  with  a  prom- 
ears  that  nothing  would  be  too 
upon  their  return.     They  re- 
jncertaln  terms  the  existing  re- 
:hat   they   affix    their   signatures 
which  says.  "I  cannot  afford  to 
edlcal    care,    and    tnis    oath    Is 
threats    of    penftl    punishment 
Those  who  have  sacrificed 
their   lives    and    years   of    their 
are  asking  that  this  oath  be 
once  and  for  all  time, 
radley,   in   an   article    appearing 
elphia  Inquirer  of  September  23. 
In  no  sense  of  the  word  can  a 
nature  to  a  war  veteran  be 
IS  charity."    This  Is  a  clear-cut 


General   Bradley  has  not  as  yet 
on  the  pauper  oath  required 
Administration,   although 
coast   to   coast   have   pleaded 
bi^eaucratic  whim  be  stopped, 
up  to  General  Bradley  to  make 
:lear  whether  or  not  he  Included 
in  his  statement  to  the  Phll- 
ne^spaper — or  whether  he  regards 
to  a  veteran  as  charity, 
of  the  pauper  oath  Is  that  it 
breeds  deceit,  but  that  It  also  de- 
confidence,   and   morale.     If 
was  that  it  was  the  fault  of 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  pay 
medical  care,  then    the  social 
evolutions  of  this  generation 
such  conceptions  of  a  na- 
on    and    responsibility    to    a 


finandally 


ability 


:tl; 


ba> 
and 


the  pauper  oath  question,  "Are 

able    to    pay    the    necessary 

hospital    or    domiciliary    care? 

calls   for  an  answer  of  opinion 

tion   of  the   veterans   ability. 

his  opinion   of   Whether  or  not 

able  to  bear  the  expense. 

n  honestly  answers  that  ques- 

he  may  be  giving  the  Govern- 

aiid  frank  answer   as  to  his 

and    for    which    statement 

be  punished  under  the  penalty 

n  15.  to  have  knowingly  made 

it  In  order  to  obtain  hospitali- 

the  other  hand  should  he  answer 

course,  would  be  refused  hos- 

So.  what  is  the  veteran  to  do? 

asks  what   Is  the  purpose  of 

pauper   oath?     What   are   the 

Its    retention    on    the    statute 


re  >eat 


th»re 


that  it  appears  to  me.  that 

ic    reason    for    this    oath    is    to 

to   discourage   veterans   from 

Government  hospitalization  and 

former  soldiers  to  give   their 

private  hospitals  or  to  civilian 

this  is  not  a  logical  conclusion. 

■  i  the  reason  behind  the  insist- 

oaih? 

teran  reaches  a  point  where  he 
a  Government  hospital.  I  con- 
re  should  be  no  conditional  ad- 
force  a  veteran  to  swear  under 
is  a  pauper  is  unfair  and  dis- 
It  stands  new,  a  veteran  to  be 
bed  must  declare  himself  either 
make   of   himself   a   deliberate 
ly.  Congress  never  intended  such 
t. 

of  the  American  Legion  rcs- 
by  the  national  convention 
JO.  111.,  last  week;   and  a  copy 
'-10  bearing  the  pauper  oath: 
t  is  deemed  that  certain  Infor- 
on  VA  Form  P-10  is  un- 
whereas  In  replying  to  certain 
applicant  may  subject  himself 
"  criticisms  and  p>ossible  prose- 
be  it 
That  the  American  Legion  rec- 
lange  on  Form  VA  P-10,  revised 
under  question  4,  as  follows; 


CDpy 
pissed 


requested 
asl 
th; 


The  efore 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  A"!  ;: 

•Where  application  Is  for  condition  for  which  "Rcsoited,  in  this  eonnrction.  That  ques-  Rcsoiicd.  That  question  7  be  ciiuiigcd  to 

applicant   wa*   discharged   for   dlsabUlty   In  tlon  6,  which  reads  'Are  you  finnncially  able  read  "Are  you  able  to  pay  irRnsportation  to 

line  of   duty,   or   held   service-connected   by  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  hospital  or  and  from  a  Veterans'  Adm'.nistrailonr  Jaclllty 

Veterans'  Administration  questions  5  and  7  domlcUlary  care?'  be  entirely  eliminated;  be  without  causing  undue  hardf^bip?'  " 

need  not  be  answered;  be  it  further  It  further 

Vwfrans'  .\<linir»istn!lk»ii  | 

.^rruTAnoK  ron  HuwriTAt.  Tee.*tiiikt  or  IH»»nrui*KT  Cark 

■|  1  .lulii  iiir\»;ir<i  n.i^ '"nil,  »  ntn  fuUj  psecaird,  whh  theorifinaloraerrtjfifdcopy  Of  hi.<di5ch«ntrorrr'l<'a.«c  irmn  i:i-i  jh  ihhi  in  v,-r\  ht,  luilir  \itfnu»«' Adniinis- 

lfn(i,  1  lii^  lioriK.  which  l^  kH-a»«-»l  M - L 

(Locatkin  of  facility)  { 

^ ■ ■ 1 

II  _ ^_^__ ^_ ..... . .... ........  C-No. ....... .............  ■"'"'•««' •'^'Mirijv  V«i        ... 

'"(PiinO           (I.f»!«l  name)           (First  hmik)           (\i  i<i<li<' iianu ) 
hereby  nppiy  for  admiswioo  to  a  Vptrrans'  .^dniini.'^tratioii  facility  for  •(iKifpiiaHrratnioiitl  <<lumiriliar)  care)... 

(iiaioof  birtiii (rol«>r)  '  (tipx)  (Pteee  lif  birth)  (Pri-*-ni  plmi' of  r»^id<nrf )  | 

?.  M  J  Mitirp  srrvic*-  in  thr  artive  milimry  or  n«v«l  «rrvic«>  ol  tlx"  riiH^Hl  PtaU-s  has  N-ena.*  felVw*:  | 


Knlistfd 


Pate 


PlU(t> 


h'oriai 
No. 


lHi>e<MrpMl 


])at^ 


I'larf 


Kank  an<l  urfHUitation 


rharaH«>r  ol 
UL><-harjn' 


.NoTk.— If  you  servc<l  umi«T  a  name  other  Ihau  the  onv  u?i><l  in  thi«  applicatioTi.  intlicate  the  name  iinil,f  »lii«-l)  yuii  MTVod  and  Itir  poritxl  of  sTviir. 


:'.  Ravi-  you  filiil  ilaim  for  pension,  compensation,  or  retirement  j>ay? 

f\'es  or  no) 
What  off.it  lia.<  yoOrwu-cflk-? .- -      .  — -.-— 

( I.,oc:)l  lun  > 

4.  OivoJhe  name  and  address  o<  your  *  if^.  orneairst  rrla(i\r,or  puanliau,orolheT|«'rson  to  notify  in  evtni  o(  enitrgcno'. 

TxaniVr VRelationihip) (A*drf9s\ 

KoTE.— W  hprr  atHdirat  Ion  is  (or  condit  ton  for  which  apiilicant  wm.-:  dlschaonvt  for  disatdlily  in  Unc  of  duty,  or  held  senioe  oonnecied  by  \  (tenuis '  .Idmiiikl  ration,  boefd  ions 

.',  *,  and  7  net-d  not  Ix-  ansMon'*!. 

^  An-  you  cntitlrd  to  liospitr.l  can  hv  ni.  nih<  rship  in  a  loilgr,  sotirty,  comnmniiy  rrmii>  irratmmt  plan.  eic.  or  as  a  bonoOciary  of  an  iasurauM:  company,  woikniea'^oooipen- 

satioi!  wiiiniihskm.  industrial  HOtidnii  N>»r«l.  et<'.' If  "Vcs."  ?iv<«  nwiK- of  ai;fucy  oror'ianiraiion 

(Yt'sorno) 

••.  Are  you  finauciallv  able  to  pay  the  nwt-ssarj  expenses  of  h«»<pital  or  doniicilary  care? 

(^esorno) 

7  Arc  vou  III  li  III  iiaj  liainpnilntirn  to  and  from  a  \  oleran.«  Adininiflration  facilityT 

('^'esoruo) 

8  Havo  vou  rtreivcd  Hospital  or  domiciliary  rare  from  Ibo  Vcterars  AdnihvistrationT 

n'«  or  uo) 

If  "Vcs,"  Matt  when and  where -.-. . 

((live  most  rcc»'nt  date-;)  (Nanioof  lucility.  homi',  or  ln>s|>iiun 

s«.  If  dliirharped  araiiisl  nicdicJU  advice,  ibeenct  without  ofluial  leave,  (or  disciplinary  reasons,  or  itiven  an  enforced  furloogb,  imdrrline  iiHdic8»>J«-  term. 
1  .  fhave  UM\  \  ,,,,,  ,„„),.rstand  all  quc.<t  ion.«  find  answrrson  Ihi*  form,  and  Uir  printed  provision.*  on  the  reverse  hereof. 

•JJj.r       "   ""     '  ;  pleir  totb«  hesi  ofmy  know  H  i.<>liif.    The  forepoinpqtiestiom  and  answers  are  made  a  part  hereof  w  ith  lul.  laiowWire 

of  the  p<Mv  >  •lit  &«  to  mitlirutl  fact  ill  tLj.'  :.. 

\Vitties-««->  io  [.ifciiatUH- !•>  utitili  tX.  I 

,  _ ,.  " (Pipnaturcof applicjuit  ■"  r.iit.-.iiiwiKi-i  T 

..—  — -  —  (.><ipiatuni 


?. 


(Address) 
(Vlg  nature) 


address  .. 


(Number) 


(StTM-ty 
"(State)*"" 


(Cityj 

(Aidress)  ,o  k  • 

f^tibfierihi^  mini  swom  to  belftlT  DK'lhis  - davof.    ,1" .  oy  -- —  -► --- 

E^ti  -^M    wru  .claimaiil,  iMwhoni  the  statements  hercbi  were  fully  made  known  and  eiplainrd.    1  certify  that  the  questions  and  atte-wrts  thento 


have,  in  my  presjnce .  »*en  "j^^  by}"'^  claimant. 

■•SF.AII 
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Pufjlic 


•Slrilit- oui  inai'pIirabWwordt  or  phrases.  ^. 

"  rrXAl  rBOViSiON>  APPLlCABtE  TO  TITLK   I.  PIUUC.  -SO.  2.  J3P  COSOKKtt 

^KfTKix  r    Ai)v  I  <  iM.ii  w  ho  <;1  fill  li  <i\v  ii  plv  n  ;iV.'  n  ^aui*■  to  be  made,  or  ronspire,  combine,  aid  or  a-^sist  in,  aprf  to.  arranfe  (or.  or  in  anywise  procure  th«>  tnakinitor  jm^-s. 
eiiiation  of  a  fake  iirfi  and  ul  nit  affidavit  d<-<lHral'ii.ii  fvrtifieale,  statement.  Touoh«T.  or  pajuT,  or  writinp  p^irportinjj  to  ix  .-uch.  coiic<Tiiini;  sii.v  claim  hr  Nnefit^  iind<T  ihi-  iiU.-. 
hall  forfeit  all  rittht.-.  claims,  and  teiiefl  .s  iindw  thi.-  iiilc.  and.  in  additi.ni  K.  any  and  ail  other  i*iialii.>>  imjKJsed  »>y  law.  shall  be  guilty  of  s  mi>deni«>«iuif .  and  upon  fwiMdiou 
theieof  idiall  if  punislu-d  by  a  fine  of  no   more  than  Jl.tlOU  or  iniprisoniuent  lor  not  mote  lluuj  1  year,  or  Loth. 

RKDVCTlOi   or  PM.SION     tOMreKSATlO.N .  OB  EMIKGKNCT  OFnCXSS'  BKTIUUZXT  flT  WHIlJC  RECIITINC   HOSPITAL  0«  DOUnUARY  (  AKK 


NVliere  any  disabled  veteran  havinc  i  ■ 
or  any  puhiicai  .suldi\isi«Mi  tlu-reof.  tbt  ('<'i 
disjiided  veteran  entitled  to  jersion  under  }  urt  111.  ^ 
further,  that  where  any  disabled  veteran  w  ho  is  N-ii  . 
ha5  a  w  ife.  eiiild.  «i  uient  t  ie  iKiision.  «<'iiii" 

ucli  w  ife.  child,  (i!  ■'•nt.  in  atfonlaiict  w  :tl: 


i.  nor  dependent  parent  ia  bcioK  Itaakhed  haqtital  trratmrnt 
tior   or  fT<erpeiwy '.f»'eer«!' w4tnw«t  pay  phafl  not  e>n'<-d  $20 


nil  by  the  .\dniiiustrator 
KOTE 


reci 

ai  (rostc^e  lor  the  Fust  l-'und 


:  .»  No.  3>>: 

'  atiun  ID  i> 
■  -    in  action.  . 


■^    rode  17-17J'  which  in  rf- 
>  rr\  next  of  kin  or  b<4r  m 
■ii'd  of  by  wil;  or  utlier»i.--i 


.1...    lt.ni 


MEBicAi  rnnnrATi 
A  careful  phvsiesl  (incliidint;  mental)  t.vtmlaaUon  of  the  applitamt  UiscloMa  lYmt  findings  and  diagnosis: 


\ : 
!  dinp: 


clauses  rot  aijpllf  »l)le:  Tbe  applicant  (is)  (is  n«l)  ambulant.    He  (if)  (is  not)  maBtaDy  (»mp«tcnt.    He  (wiU)  (wfll  not)  need  an  attendant  during  hit  Uarel. 
•d  attendant  s  uaint-  is ":::::ii:™I'!lI"lIII"ThrwVendait(lir(i-^iiV)"arctoU\^^^ 


„.  ihe 
•  pro^>otl*Hl 

ai'in-SJ . 

to  the  hosi«ital  will  be  made  \  y  (train),  tbas).  (autauobile) 


.  -.-.•&"•.... 


iUate; 


(s-icnftturc  of  exaBU&iitc  pbybiuauj 


(Street) 


(Cii>; 
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rnxGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Saratoga  Springs,  N    Y  .  tor  World 
Capitol 


EXTE>:SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HCN.  DEAN  P  TAYLOR 

Of  NEW  York 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaij.  Nuvcmber  27.  1945 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
fervent  hope  that  the  United  Nations 
GrKanization  will  select  some  place  in 
the  United  States  for  its  permanent 
headquarters.  It  is  my  purpose  to  urge 
that  Saratoga  Springs.  N.  Y..  be  chosen 
as  the  city,  and  that  our  Government 
f  xert  every  influence  to  bring  this  about. 
Under  permission  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  copy  of  an  Invitation 
to  the  United  Nations  Orcanization  from 
SaratoRa  Springs,  N.  Y  .  United  States 
(  '  .America: 

A.N    I.NVnATION   TO  TKI  UNITED   N.MIONS   ORGAN- 
IZATION FROM  SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N    Y  ,  U    S.  A. 

To  Mr  Cladwyn  Jebb,  Executive  Secretary  of 
tlie  Preparatory  Cop^mlssion  of  tbe 
United  Nations  Osganizatlon.  Cfcurch 
House.  Dean's  Yard.  London. 

From  William  E.  Benton.  Chairman.  Com- 
mittee on  Advocation  of  Saratoga  Springs 
for  the  Permanent  Headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

November  8,  1945. 
Nothing  in  tfchnlcolor,  no  elaljorate  bro- 
chUi-.'s,  no  fanfare  of  publicity  accompanies 
Saratoga  Springs'  (New  York,  U.  S  A  i  invi- 
tation to  the  United  Nations  Organization  to 
locate  Its  permanent  headquarters  In  Us 
vicinity  Our  simple  fact*,  stated  brlenv. 
need  only  the  verlll\cation  of  personal  ot)6ei- 
vation  by  those  of  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
Izatlou  to  afcerialn  the  validity  which  we 
claim   for  them. 

Our  Invitation  represents  an  even  ba:anclng 
of  the  two  fundamental  requisites  for  the 
1  ion  of  the  Permanent  United  Nations 
I  -  i.uzation  headquarters — a  balance  be- 
tweej)  the  significance  in  an  historical  sense 
of  Saratoga  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  practi- 
cability of  Saratoga's  location  on  the  other. 

Saratoga  wps  the  scene  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  decisive  bpttles.  an  occasion  remem- 
bered as  "The  Birthplace  of  Freedom."  The 
United  Nat;or.s  Organization  Is  certainly  nn 
Institution  founded  upon  Democratic  princi- 
plee,  and  thus  shares  the  symbolic  tradition 
that  surrounds  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Sara- 
toga, the  birthplace  of  freedom.  The  sig- 
nificance of  S.jratcga  Ues  In  Uie  fact  of  Its 
appropriateness  as  the  home  of  the  United 
rations  Organization. 

Historians  have  long  written  about  S.ira- 
toga:  the  United  States  Government  has 
created  e.xtenslve  park  lands  monumentaliz- 
ing the  br.ltlefield.  The  destiny  of  the  shnne 
wou'.d  be  Justly  that  of  serving  the  world  with 
Its  symbolic  reveranc?  for  everlasting  hope, 
courege.  and  faith  In  the  principles  of 
freedom. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  being  a  practical 
location  for  tne  headquarters  of  the  United 
Natltms  Organ  zation.  Saratcga  offers  many 
unexcelled  r.dvanteges.  Slated  briefly,  they 
Include. 

1.  Convenience  to  European  and  North 
American  cities,  yet  apart  irom  them  In  the 
foothills  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  of 
northern  New  York  State,  where  the  conges- 
tion and  confusions  of  large  populated  cen- 
ters would  not  l>e  a  distractiiag  factor. 

2.  Accessibility  by  air,  rail,  and  highway 
from  all  points  of  the  comp«ss.  Map  inspec- 
tion will  l>ear  oxit  this  important  fact. 

3.  Federally  owned  land  offers  a  number  of 
txautUul  sites  Railing  hills  with  dia.aii'. 
'lews  of  mountain  raaies  comprise  the  ad- 


vantages of  site  location  that  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  equal  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
Am.crica. 

4.  Healthful  climate  comparable  with  few 
Other  localities  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is 
to  be  found  In  the  vicinity  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  the  home  of  one  of  the  world's  larg- 
est spas — the  New  York  State-owned  Sara- 
toga Spring.s  Authority.  Millions  share  the 
pride  of  Saratogians  in  this  wonderful 
•  10  000.000  institution  that  has  built  for  It- 
self an  enviable  record.  The  treatment' of  a 
large  number  of  Army  personnel  at  thfs  cure 
center  has  heightened  interest  In  its  great 
potentialities. 

The  offering  of  this  brief  statement  is  pred- 
icated by  the  belief  that  the  United  Nations 
Organlzat.on  will  not  make  a  final  selection 
of  any  site  for  its  headquarters  without  In- 
vestigating first-hand  the  various  possibilities 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
Also,  we  in  Saratoga  are  convinced  that  a 
voluminous  report  at  this  tira(;  would  not  do 
justice  to  our  community  with  all  its  ad- 
vantages, or  would  such  a  voluminous  report 
form  a  suitable  case  to  be  considered  at  this 
stage  of  the  decision-making  process.  Lo- 
calities should  be  Judged  from  deQnite  and 
uniform  standards  set  by  the  committee. 
Thcs?  standards,  once  defined,  should  be 
made  known  to  all  who  desire  the  opportunity 
of  inviting  the  United  Nations  Organization 
to  consider  their  respective  sites  as  suitable 
for  the  Organization's  headquarters. 

Saratogians  are  Joined  by  millions  who 
share  the  breadth  and  depth  of  tremendous 
responsibility  that  is  yours  in  deciding  upon 
the  location  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion headquarters  Our  wishes  and  hopes 
are  with  you,  who  have  been  entrusted  with 
the  perpetuation  of  a  lasting  peace. 

This  invitation  is  extended  by  William  E. 
Benton,  chairman.  Committee  on  Advocation 
of  Saratoga  Springs  fcr  tae  Permanent 
Her.dquarters  of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation. 

Submitted  by: 

Stewart   H.    Johnson, 

Executive  Secretary, 
Saratoga  Scrira-^  r':nmh.^r  of  Commerce. 


Civilian  Specia:i>!,   F'raiie  Army'j 
Handim.:;  o!   Amputees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  \iLhlkS 

OF  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  27.  1945 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Sf)eaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  from  an  Atlanta.  Ga., 
newspaper  praising  the  Army's  handling 
of  amputee  cases: 

Washington,  November  18. --Three  civilian 
orthopedic  specialists  reported  tonight  that 
the  Army's  14  000  amputees  have  received  the 
best  surgery  and  treatment  possible  and  gen- 
erally are  satisfied  with  their  GI  artificial 
limbs. 

They  ridiculed  charges  made  In  and  out 
of  Congress  that  the  Army  has  supplied  am- 
putees with  limbs  of  the  cheaoest  possible 
construction  and  countered  that  the  patients 
are  provided  equipment  of  the  most  costly 
type  obtained  from  civilian  shops. 

The  specialists  are  Dr.  Harold  Conn. 
Akron.  Ohio.  Dr.  Paul  B  Magnuson.  associate 
profesiior  of  surgery  at  the  Northwestern 
University  Medical  School,  and  Dr.  Philip  D. 
Wilson,  clinical  professor  of  orthopedic  sur- 
gery at  Columbia  University's  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  They  comprised  a 
civilian  consultant  committee  which  studied 
Army  techniques  at  first  hand  during  an  lu- 
specuou  tour  of  six  amputation  centers. 


I  re»c 
thfs 


FINDINGS    LISTED 

In  a  reiort  made  public  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, thi^y  listed  these  findings: 

1.  The  Army's  standardization  of  front- 
line amplutation  procedures  saved  countless 
lives  an<l  provided  the  best  amputation 
stumps  tfver   obtained. 

2.  Its  program  for  training  amputees  after 
fitting  o|  their  artificial  limbs  Is  well  con- 
sidered and  planned, 

3.  Arm^  limb  shops  are  adequately  housed 
and  well!  equippet'  and  compare  favorably 
with  the  [best  civilian  shops. 

KETMEN   UNREW.*RDED 

The  committee  reported,  however,  that 
morale  among  Army  shop  personnel  is  poor 
and  that  I  steps  should  be  taken  immediately 
to  correc^  it.  Many  workers  who  have  be- 
come kejlmen  have  not  been  rewarded  with 
adequate  promotions  ^nd  many  believe  they 
are  being;  kept  In  the  Army  longer  than  nec- 
essary, it  said. 

But  Injgeneral,  the  progiam  has  been  ad- 
ministeretl  in  a  more  efficient  manner  than 
could  ha«e  been  possible  had  these  unfortu- 
nate war  victims  been  referred  to  civilian 
fitters. 

Fortun*tely  the  war  ended  before  their 
number  ixceeded  14.000.  but  if  1:  had  been 
two  or  three  times  as  many,  the  services  were 
such  thai  all  could  have  been  handled  with 
the  same  igocd  care,  expedition,  and  good  re- 
sults, it  said.  We  feel  that  exceptional 
commen^ition  Is  due  the  Surgeon  General 
and  the  jMedical  Department  of  the  Army 
for  having  successfully  handled  an  emer- 
gency prdblem  the  like  of  which  had  never 
previouslt  been  encountered  in  modern 
times. 


jAugust  Charles  Backus 
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HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKl 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THa  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ti^sday,  November  27,  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  given  the  Nation 
many  outstanding  statesmen.  One  of 
the  outstanding  contemporary  contribu- 
tions to  lour  national  life  is  a  lawyer, 
jurist,  pi^blisher,  civic  leader  and  public 
benefactor.  He  was  my  professor  in 
criminal  law  at  the  Marquette  University 
Law  School. 

The  stcry  of  the  life  and  achievement 
of  this  rtian  is  so  American  that  I  be- 
lieve it  v*l]  prove  to  be  an  inspiration  to 
all.  Uncler  unanimous  consent.  I  incor- 
porate in  my  remarks  at  this  time  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  a  man  who  helped 
make  Wteconsin,  the  Honorable  August 
Charles  Backus,  as  prepared  by  Oliver  E. 
Remey  iti  his  series.  Men  Who  Have  Made 
Wisconsin. 

MEN   W^O   HAVE   MADE   WISCONSIN:    AUGUST 
CHARLES    BACKUS 

(By  Oliver  E.  Remey) 
Atigust  Charles  Backus,  of  the  law  firm  of 
Backtis  &  Parson,  of  Milwaukee,  a  leading 
member  of  the  Wisconsin  bar  for  many  years. 
IS  notabld  for  the  many  honors  he  has  de- 
clined as  jwell  as  for  his  exceptional  attain- 
ments in  the  public  life  of  Milwaukee  and 
the  Badgir  State.  Since  tne  beginning  of 
tnc  presebt  century,  he  has  been  active  In  a 
wide  rangt  of  civic  projects.  Important  war 
work,  enforcement  of  law,  and  establishment 
Of  provisi()ns  to  improve  the  status  of  first 
offenders  gainst  the  law.     As  a  legal  adviser. 
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h«  includes  among  hts  clients  executives  of 
great  industrks  of  Milwaukee  and  leaders  of 
that  city's  commercial  and  professional  life. 
In  the  field  of  public  service  he  has  been  as- 
sistant prosecuting  attome>'.  c  istrlct  attor- 
ney, and  mumcipal  Judee  cf  Milwaukee 
County.     In    the   edi  <  '    held    he    L.s 

been  regent  of  the   L.  oi   Wisconsin 

and  professor  of  rriniiiicvl  law  .it  Marquette 
University,  where  he  serves  ai  pre&ent  as 
chairmar  of  the  advisory  beard  and  as 
tr  'stee  of  the  Mar^.uette  Medical  School. 
Prom  1934  to  1930  he  was  presid  ?nt  and  pub- 
lisher of  th'  Milwaukee  Bentine  .  Since  that 
time  be  has  practiced  law  wiili  hik  sons. 

It  was  duruig  hia  term  of  office  as  munici- 
pal judge  of  Milwaukee  County,  from  1910  to 
1934,  that  he  originated  and  subf  equently  de- 
veloped the  present  adult  probftiou  system. 
By  this  means  he  has  given  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  first  offenders  an  op- 
portunity to  make  somethmg  cf  their  lives, 
and.  with  his  probation  officers,  h&n  reluibill- 
tated  and  reclaimed  them  a^  useful  citizeus. 
Forty-two  States  have  followed  hit.  original 
idea  in  e&tablisliing  the  sauie  syst-em  wiiinn 
their  own  Jurisdictions. 

In  an  addrests  before  the  Aiu?rican  Crime 
Commission  in  Chicago  on  May  30.  l^iT, 
Judge  Backus  stressed  the  need  tor  under- 
standing the  first  offender  and  jiistified  his 
probation  methods,  which  should  be  under- 
stood not  as  a  species  of  leniency ,  as  eome 
seem  to  believe,  nor  a  license  fo"  first  offend- 
ers to  commit  a  crime,  but  a  scientific  method 
of  treating  offenders  who  are  :elatlvely  so- 
cialized and  who  are  m  good  environmeut. 
"It  is  the  showing  of  the  way.  ii.  U  to  protect 
the  offender  against  himsell,  to  Kid  him  and 
reclaim  him,  not  to  crush  him  The  home, 
the  church,  and  the  echool  must  be  called 
upon  to  aid  in  this  important  'R-ork  of  re- 
habilitation.   I  know  they  wUl  respond. " 

The  Judge's  address  won  tbi;  approval  ol 
the  conveutlon.  which  adopted  ill  of  his  sug- 
gestions and  elected  hira  pretJdent  ot  the 
organization.  His  treatment  oi  the  firut  cH- 
fender  was  the  lesull  ol  an  exhaustive  study 
made  during  his  long  experience  on  the  bench 
and  a.s  prosecuting  attorney;  for  the  hardened 
criminal  he  advised  segregation  from  society. 
Milwaukee  had  the  lowest  criae  rate  of  any 
city  in  the  world. 

A  At  the  conclusion  of  this  addres."  Governor 
Whitman,  of  New  York,  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  president  of 
the  Crime  Commusslou,  baid.  addressing 
Judge  BackU'; 

'T  know  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  every- 
body here  when  I  tell  you  we  have  enjoyed 
your  wonderful  address.  It  Is  just  what  we 
need.  I  wish  the  public  had  it  as  we  have 
had  it.  Judge  Backus'  address  is  vital  at  this 
time.  He  has  absolutely  proven  from  the  ex- 
perience of  Milwaukee  that  sererlty  in  pun- 
ishment is  not  a  remedy  for  crime.  He  has 
outlined  cleaily  what  we  should  do  with 
them,  and  the  first  offenders.  I  have  never 
heard  an  abler  argument  in  my  life  than 
the  one  he  has  Just  given  us." 

Another  of  the  outstandint;  Judicial  ac- 
complishments of  Judge  Backus  was  to  ef- 
fect a  change  In  existing  lnws  promulgating 
a  procedure  which  substituted  a  board  of 
alienists  in  trying  Insanity  cases,  for  the  old 
method  of  tedious  and  protra<rted  trials  be-  , 
fore  a  Jury.  A  dramatic  example  of  this  was 
the  case  of  the  State  of  Wisctmsln  vs  John 
Plammang  Schrank.  at  which  Judge  Backus 
presided.  Schrank  was  on  trial  on  October 
14.  1912.  for  the  attempted  a.'sasslnation  of 
ex-Presldent  Theodore  RooserMt  in  Milwau- 
kee on  October  12,  1912,  Just  2  days  before 
Instead  of  permitting  the  conlusioii  of  t*6tl- 
Boony  by  partisan  alienists.  Judge  Backus 
appointed  an  impArtlal  oomralssion  of  five 
outstanding  alienists  to  cxaniUie  Schrank  s 
mental  condition.  The  comr.iissjon  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  court  that  In  their 
opinion  Schrank  was  insane.  On  Novetnber 
73.  1912  J\idge  Backus  committed  Bchrank 
to   the   Central   Hcspltal    for    th?   Insane   at 


Waupun.  Wis  .  with  the  provlsilon  that  in  the 
event  of  Schrank  s  return  to  sanity,  the  man 
must  stand  trial  for  his  attempt  on  the  lilc 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  SchraJik  died  on 
September  16.  1943,  without  naviug  regained 
sail  11  y. 

Those  two  leading  paiagraphs  frooi  an  edi- 
torial presented  by  the  Chicago  Record - 
Herald,  in  which  they  coramented  upon 
Judge  Backus'  appointment  of  the  sanity 
commission  which  paE<sed  upon  Schrank's 
mental  condition  represent  the  concensus  of 
world-wide  newspapei  editorial  opinion  of  :i 
method  that  freed  the  court  ouoe  and  for  all 
from  the  babble  of  testimony  of  interested 
aiienists: 

"It  is  notorious  that  'expert  testimony"  Is 
too  often  couT using  testimony  which  Judge > 
and  Juries  feel  themselves  bound  to  disre- 
gard in  favor  of  mere  horse  sense.  The 
State's  experts  are  matched  or  overmatched 
by  the  experts  for  the  defense,  and  the  con- 
flict of  scientific  testimony  assumes  m  many 
cases  the  proportion  of  public  scandal. 

"Hence  the  Wisconsin  idea,'  as  uitroduced 
by  Jud^e  Backtis.  of  Milwaukee,  who  is  pre- 
siding over  tbe  Uial  of  John  Schrank.  Is  an 
admirable  one.  Under  the  statute  of  Wis^- 
consln  a  W^lscousin  Judge  may  summon  a 
certain  number  of  experts  and  make  them 
officers  of  the  court.  They  testify  as  such 
officers,  and  presumably  the  State  pays  them 
leasonable  fees.  Under  such  a  plan  as  this 
there  is  no  temptation  to  strain  science  in 
the  interest  of  a  long  purse,  and  mipartlal 
opinion  is  likely  to  be  the  rule" 

President  Herbert  Hoover  offered  Judge 
Backus  several  judicial  appointments,  among 
them  one  to  the  Federal  court,  but  all  we^-e 
declined.  A  letter  from  President  Hoover  to 
Judge  Backus  sets  forth  this  information  as 
follow? : 

The  White  Hopsi, 
Washington.  December  21.  1932. 
Judge  A    C    BACKrs. 

M'ibia?ikec.  Wi". 

Mr  Deak  Judge  Backtjs:  As  1  shall  be  leav- 
ing public  office  In  a  few  months  it  occurs  to 
me  that  It  might  be  of  Interest  to  your 
family  at  some  time  if  I  make  a  record  of 
the  fact  that  I  suggested  to  you  over  a  year 
ago  that  I  would  like  to  nominate  you  for  a 
position  on  th<;  Federal  bench:  that  you  in- 
formed me  your  private  affairs  were  such 
that  you  could  not  at  that  time  accept  such 
an  appointment:  that  I  have  renewed  the 
suggestion  from  time  to  time  since,  and  be- 
ing convinced  that  you  would  render  valu- 
able service,  that  I  had  fully  Intended  to 
presB  this  matter  upon  you  If  the  Republican 
Party  had  been  returned  to  power. 

While  many  years  of  friendship  ml^ht 
enter  Into  such  relations,  in  making  Judicial 
suggestions  I  think  you  will  find  that  I  have 
disregarued  all  questions  of  friendship  and 
based  my  views  solely  upon  merit  and  fitness 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Yours  fatihfuUy. 

Herbert  Hoover. 

August  C.  Backus  was  born  at  Kewaskum, 
Wis.,  on  April  24.  1877.  His  father,  Augvist 
F.  Backus,  was  a  friend  of  President  Lincoln 
and  had  served  with  Wisconsin  troops  iu  the 
Civil  War. 

After  receiving  a  first-grade  teachers"  cer- 
tificate, he  taught  school  for  a  period  before 
entering  upon  tlie  study  of  law.  Later  he  at- 
tended the  University  of  Wisconsin .  from 
which  h«  was  graduated  in  1900  with  a  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  law.  In  1918  Marquette 
University  gave  him  an  honorary  doctoi-  cf 
law.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1900  he  became 
In  1905  an  aisislant  district  attorney  of  Mil- 
vaukee  County  In  1909  he  was  elected  by 
the  people  district  attorney  and  served  In 
tiiat  capaxiity  until  his  appointment  as  mu- 
nicipal Judge  in  1910. 

From  1901  to  1W4.  Judge  Bcrkus  sensed 
as  chairman  cf  the  International  Child 
Labor  Committee,  having  been  appointed  to 
thr.t  position  at  the  Worlds  Fair  convention 


at  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Tbe  activities  of  the  oooa- 
mittee  were  sponsored  by  the  United  States. 
England  and  Canada.  During  the  first  year 
of  his  chairmanship,  he  took  4600  children 
from  mdustriea  arxl  eweetshopo  and  put 
them  in  school.  All  were  under  14  years  of 
8«e. 

His  interest  in  child  weiiare  has  con- 
tlutted  to  the  present  day.  and  lor  more  than 
25  years  be  lias  t>een  actively  iut«reeted  in 
the  Boy  Scout  mo^'einent  For  hia  quarter  of 
a  oeniury  in  their  interests,  he  was  recently 
awarded  tbe  highest  honor  that  organizatioti 
bestows.  For  more  titan  30  years  the  Boy 
Scouts  have  had  use  of  a  camp  site  at  Fox 
Pom    that  was  d<>nate<i  by  Judge  Backus. 

At  the  ooncl\Mloo  of  World  War  I.  Judge 
Backus  WAS  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the 
American  Legion  for  his  patryitic  senice  dur- 
ing that  war  in  elding  the  "activities  cf  the* 
following  organleatiooc :  American  Defense 
Society;  American  Bed  Cross:  American  Re- 
lief Association:  CouncU  of  Nhiioii.iI  Defeoac: 
SalvaUon  Army;  United  States  Food  AdaOn- 
istration:  United  States  Lit>erty  Loan  Com- 
nuttee;  United  State*  War  Savings  Com- 
mittee; War  Camp  Community  Service: 
YMCA;  as  city  chairiiian  of  the  American 
Legion  EiKk>wmeat  Fund  Committee  of  Mil- 
waukee which  raised  a  quota,  and  another 
Urge  kBOunt  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
Judge  Backus  was  alao  chairmaa  of  com- 
mittees which  raised  more  than  a  million 
dollars  each  for  the  Milwaukee  Children's 
Hospital  and  for  a  recreational  center  for 
the  Boys  of  the  American  Luther  ABsoclatlon 
of  Milwaukee.  He  wa«  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee which  raised  more  than  •2.000.000  for 
Marquette  University  and  the  Marquette 
Medical  School,  and  has  served  Ui  similar 
capacities  In  the  Interests  of  the  Wind,  many 
other  hospitals,  community  and  civic  drives. 
In  1923  Judge  Backus  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Probation  Aeaociatlon 
and  through  the  efforts  of  Pre.<iident  Cool- 
idge  and  the  organization,  an  act  was  passed 
(m  March  4,  1926.  giving  the  Federal  Judges 
the  power  to  put  first  offenders  pn  proba- 
tion. 

In  1982  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  paid 
tribute  to  Judge  Backus  m  an  opinion  (178 
Wis  202)  rendered  by  Chief  Justice  Aad  3 
Vinge : 

•Judge  Backus  ha?  had  a  long  experience  a.-; 
Judge  of  a  court  that  hears  nothing  but 
criminal  cai^s  and  is  kept  busy  all  the 
time.  He  has  besides,  by  hts  intwest  In  a 
rational  treatment  of  criminals,  earned  a  rep- 
utation for  fairness  and  Insight  that  is  ec- 
viable." 

During  the  Second  World  War  Judge  Back- 
us has  l.)een  very  active  in  the  national  war 
interest  For  "uocompensated  services  pa- 
triotically rendered  his  country  m  tihe  admin- 
istration of  the  Selective  Service  System  for  a 
period  of  3  years '.  he  was  awarded  m  Septem- 
ber 1943  a  certificate  of  appreciation  signed 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Gov. 
Walter  S.  Groodland  of  Wlsconsm. 

For  his  service  in  helping  to  rate  part  of 
»5X>00,000  in  the  nation  last  year  11942)  for 
immediate  relief  for  vouad«d  5"lr<i<>rs  and 
widows  and  children  at  men  w  l  ■  their 
lives  at  Pearl  Marbor.  Judge  Backus  received 
an  aeknowladgnoent  of  tbat  pat  rlotic  service 
from  the  United  States  N»<v,  h<:  i  •>>c>ety. 
signed  by  Admiral  Ernest  J  K  .  .  c  niunanti- 
ing  the  United  States  Navy.  Judge  Backus  is 
Mllwaulcee  chairman  of  the  Board  ol  Appeals 
for  Selective  Draft  of  the  Fif tJa  CongreaaioRal 
Distr'"T 

J  H     kus  ■MtTffad  Btaaibeth  Hoiusman 

on  August  27,  1962.  Ther  have  two  dAUgbten 
and  two  sons.  The  deu<?hterK  are  The  Wtras, 
lespectlveiy.  of  Dr.  Clau»i  J'  -  .     s;-     ;is- 

burg.  Pa.,  and  Dj"    Alvah  N.  «      -.i  U:!- 

mette.  HI.,  now  in  war  Ben"»ce  as  i.<  u'<  i.i.t 
comm«nd«^.  Mediaal  Corps  cf  the  Navy. 
The  rons.  Aufust  C,  Jr  .  Br»d  Waller  A  .  are 
Milwaukee  itttomeys.  auaociaited  witb  tltclr 
f  .thcr   in   the  p.-aciice  of   law.      T>ie  Backua 
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roMlence   is   at   722  East   Lakeview  Avenue. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

The  «tory  of  August  Backua  cannot  be  told 
merely  In  a  cold,  printed  list  of  achleve- 
menU.  It  cannot  be  written  solely  by  re- 
cording the  honors  and  the  recognitions 
which  have  come  to  him.  The  achievements 
and  the  recognitions  are  but  the  lengthening 
stmdow  of  a  man  whose  warm  human  traits 
have  endeared  him  to  his  friends  fully  a^ 
much  as  to  his  accomplishments. 

The  printed  record  does  not  tell  of  that 
humble  background  from  which  he  has 
drawn  the  fundamental  simplicity,  Innate 
dignity,  and  rugged  honesty  of  God-loving 
parents.  The  printed  record  tells  of  his  out- 
atandlng  contributions  In  Initiating  a  model 
program  of  probation,  but  it  does  not  tell 
of  the  deep,  kindly,  personal  Interest  and 
•  the  hours  of  Christian,  character-building 
counsel  he  gave  to  those  who  sought  reha- 
bilitation. The  records  of  a  distinguished 
^.-career  as  a  Jurist  and  civic  leader  do  not 
•bow  the  Indulgent  grandfather  with  14 
adored  grandchildren  gathered  about  him. 

Today,  with  the  sturdy  vigor  of  hla  6-foot-l 
frame  unimpaired,  and  with  a  mind  mellowed 
by  the  rich  experiences  of  crowded  years. 
Judge  Backus  is  a  valued  elder  counselor 
whose  life  accomplishments  as  a  Jurist,  hu- 
manitarian, and  civic  leader  c^ver  the  decades 
are  a  very  real  part  of  the  historic  legend 
of  Wisconsin  leadership. 
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HO.N.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  27;  1945 

Mr.  JENKINS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  very  well  written  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  Gordon  Bush,  the  editor 
of  the  Athens  Messenger  of  Athens. 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Bush  has  discussed  a  timely  sub- 
ject with  clarity  and  conviction.  The 
editorial  is  as  follows: 

SLTIPLU8  GOODS  CAf,    ^MFRICA 

Think  of  anything  yci  w.it.-  to  buy.  and 
the  Government  has  It  r  s^;  l^-.e  list  of 
war  surplus  goods  Incluclt  -    '.  v       '     Kinds  of 

c    :..-!;::.!  :    c  x't:- 

rhf\  ,i:-  su;  ;'..-^e.i  ■•!(•:  r  s.titv  vet  few 
cif  'ht'i::  r..i'.f'  :■»>>':,  ■  ffeved  ^:.:^''.ich  ';■»■  con- 
:;ised.  :i'd-'.i})f  .  ;..i::  ;.el.>  :  r  cl;t:>..  s.-ii  ^,i  sur- 
plus pri.  pe:--,,  ;i:.d  '.va  pi-ip.c  l.ave  been 
alhnvPt!   t.     tf   -it    trior.; 

riie  .-'  :  ■■  ;.-  .i  ::-v,^  c  i.e  r  v.iiies  with 
a'.nuK~t  e.ioh  c!as.siflcat i*.'::  ,:  .:','<  (is  But  the 
f.'ict  remAir-is  that  biilu  :is  i^t  ciii..,i.-s  worth 
I'l  usable  trtHxt^  ai-.d  supplies,  articles  and 
fijuipniei'.t  niaihir.es  and  .'aw  s:>k)c  are  Ivir..^ 
a.-i.'Unri  .-igr.t  i:i  this  cuu:i"y  v.ith  the  pn  b- 
.cn\  yet  liHsclved  .i^  tu  what  to  do  with  tiie 
stuff 

These  .icw-Kils  were  paid  for  with  the  ta.x- 
payers  dohiirs  They  represent  much  of  what 
war-boiid  funds  wer.t  to  buy.  They  may  c  r 
may  not  represent  overbuying  by  the  nv.l.- 
tary  authorities,  but  the  fact  remains  they 
have  not  been  used,  will  not  be  used  by  the 
armed  furces,  and  mliUons  of  dollars'  worth 
of  them  are  rotting,  rusting,  weathering  away 
While  It  is  true  that  some  disposition  hais 
Iseen  and  is  be.ng  made,  the  accomplishments? 
are  not  a  drop  m  the  bucket  to  the  tot.=\l 
physical  st^<;k  phe  nor  to  the  total  first  cost. 


Because  Industry  Is  not  able  to  reconvert 
and  produce  as  rapidly  as  pent-up  demand 
wants  the  products  of  industry,  is  one  reason 
why  these  surpluses  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  anyone  who  can  put  up  a  fair  price 
and  take  the  goods  away  to  places  where  they 
will  be  serviceable. 

Another  reason  Is  that  many  potential 
users  of  much  materials  would  never  be  able 
to  buy  these  things  in  the  open  market  at 
standard  prices. 

Another  reason  is  that  the  public  welfare — 
education  and  governmental  Institutions,  po- 
litical subdivisions,  and  public  works — have 
a  crying  need  for  these  goods  and  an  ability 
to  use  them  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
general  good. 

Another  reason  for  disposing  of  them 
widely  and  quickly  Is  that  many  cf  these 
goods  are.  by  postwar  standards,  obsolete,  yet 
perfectly  useful  and  usable.  On  top  of  it  all 
is  the  weakest  reason,  that  any  money  de- 
rived from  distribution  of  war  surpluses  to 
the  public  will  lessen  the  public  debt  created 
by  their  original  purchase. 

Against  these  reasons  for  distribution  Is 
the  old  saw  about  interfering  with  produc- 
tion and  employment  in  the  next  few  years 
to  come.  Yet  the  best  arguments  for  distri- 
bution hit  that  one  right  in  the  head.  Nor 
has  it  ever  proven  true  that  waste  is  Justified 
anywhere  for  any  reason. 

Warehouses  are  full  of  these  thousands  of 
articles.  Army  depots  are  crammed  with 
stuff  civilians  could  use.  Most  pressing, 
probably,  is  the  serious  shortage  of  building 
materials,  supplies,  and  home  equipment. 
The  manufacturers  see  no  chance  to  meet  the 
demands  for  postwar  building  for  2  years. 
Returning  veterans  are  walking  the  streets. 
looking  for  shelter  for  themselves  and  their 
new  young  families. 

At  the  same  time  demountable  housing 
stands  crated  and  useless:  prefabricated 
houses  by  the  thousands  clutter  the  land- 
scape, empty,  around  shut-down  war  plants. 
Critical  parts  of  homes  are  stored  in  unbe- 
lievable quantities  and  are  staying  stored — 
becoming  less  useful  every  season  and  vir- 
tually impossible  to  get  hold  of. 

But  under  the  present  law  managing  this 
great  wealth  of  wasted  American  work,  noth- 
ing can  be  done  except  what  is  being  done. 
The  law  Is  a  strait-jacket.  The  people  are 
impatient  and  angry.  The  heads  of  Govern- 
ment are  afraid  to  act  for  fear  they  will  make 
a  mistake  that  would  anger  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  somebody  The 
Army  is  reluctant  to  give  up  anything  it  has 
acquired.  No  one  knows  just  what  is 
where,  nor  what  discretion  might  be  exer- 
cised in  making  it  available.  It  Is  the  scan- 
dal of  our  postwar  home  economy. 


Committee  on  Ln-.\mencan  .Activities 


EXTENSION    OF    HEM.AKK:- 


HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  F!EPRE.SENT.\TIVES 

Tut'sdaij    .Vt.;  t"-.' ^t  '  2~    1j4j 

Mr,  PATTERSON.  M.r  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve the  attention  of  the  House  should 
be  called  to  the  following  telegrarr.  which 
I  received  from  the  American  Federation 
of  Radio  ArtusLs,  comprising  over  19.000 
members,  m  regard  to  the  abolition  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
This  telegram  represents  the  thought  not 
only  of  persons  connected  with  radic  but 


all  those  people  who  value  the  basic  right 
of  free  speech  guaranteed  by  our  Con- 
stitution : 

Representatliie  Ellis  E.  Patterson. 

House  of  'tRfpresentatives  Office  Building: 

Tiie  American  Federation  of  Radio  Artists 
has  sent  thd  following  telegram  to  Repre- 
sentative Jo^N  S.  Wood  and  members  cf 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities: 

•The  American  Federation  of  Radio  Artists, 
the  union  of  kU  actors,  singers,  and  announc- 
ers, and  pers^jns  who  speak  or  sing  over  the 
microphone  iti  the  United  States  of  America, 
comprising  o^er  19.000  meml>ers  and  affiliated 
with  the  Araerican  Federation  of  Labor,  is 
shocked  at  tie  violation  of  the  right  of  free 
speech  and  ^e  unconstitutional  exercise  of 
censorship  bV  the  majority  action  of  your 
committee  (n  demanding  certain  radio 
scripts  from  designated  radio  artists  who  have 
exercised  th«ir  legitimate  right  of  employ- 
ment in  broadcasting  over  stations  and  net- 
works in  thi^  country.  The  demand  of  your 
committee  fnder  cloak  of  congressional 
privilege,  freely  publicized  in  the  press,  is 
tantamount  to  the  star-chamber  proceedings 
which  were  Outlawed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
In  certain  Instances  your  action  has  even 
threatened  tUe  livelihood  of  American  citizens 
who  are  privileged  to  speak  as  all  citizens  are 
in  open  meeljing,  on  the  air.  or  In  the  press, 
without  fear  or  favor  of  censorship.  In  our 
opinion  your; action  transgresses  the  bounda- 
ries of  congressional  privileges  and  by  select- 
ing a  few  named  individuals  out  of  the  many 
artists  who  troadctEt  news,  commentation, 
and  analyses  to  the  American  public.  You 
editorialize  tile  entire  field  and  by  your  action 
you  stigmatite  these  few  whose  scripts  you 
demand.  Thre  very  name  of  your  committee 
calls  for  the  highest  degree  of  integrity  in 
Investigation  and  we  earnestly  submit  that 
in  this  Instance  you  have  fallen  short  as 
committee  mpmt)ers  of  that  degree  of  integ- 
rity and  we  ijrotest  that  action  and  any  con- 
tinuation of  tuch  tactics." 

So  grievoui  do  we  regard  the  Injury  done 
to  our  members,  to  the  public,  and  over  all 
to  the  principles  of  free  speech  In  this  coun- 
try that  we  desire  to  go  on  record  on  behalf 
of  the  entire  membership  as  seeking  the  dis- 
solution of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 
Slncerfly  yours, 

National  Board.  Amfrtcan 
Federation  or  Rapio  Artists, 
By  a^iLT  Holt. 

National  Executive  Secretary, 
Qeorge  Heller, 
Assotiate  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


An  laviUtion  to  the  United  Nations 

EXTE^fSION  OF  REMARKS 
I 

HON  FR,ANC!*^  Ca^E 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tues4a4/,  November  27,  1945 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Governors  of  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  and  Wyoming  have  joined  in 
submitting  an  invitation  to  the  Uaited 
Nations  Organization  to  establish  the 
site  of  the  permanent  United  Nations 
capital  In  the  Black  Hills. 

To  accompany  the  official  Invitation 
an  illustrated  brochure  has  been  pre- 
pared. This  brochure,  along  with  pic- 
tures of  the  Black  Hills  area,  carries  the 
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facsimile  of  the  official  invitation  sirned 
by  the  Governors  and  a  facsimile  of  the 
letter  which  the  late  President.  Frank- 
lin D.  Rosevelt,  wrote  April  7.  1945.  only 
4  days  before  his  death,  expressing  his 
interest  in  the  invitation. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  to 
this  Nation  and  to  the  world  of  a  proper 
location  for  the  capital  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  I  place  in  the 
Record,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  the  text  of  this  brochure  en- 
titled: 
An  Invttation  Dedicated  to  the  Purpose  or 

THE  UNnxD  Nations  tor  Their  Permanent 

C.APrTAL   IN    THE   BLACK   HiLLS   COUNTRY 

(From  Gov.  Dwight  Griswold.  Nebraska:  Gov. 
M  Q.  Sharpe,  South  Dakota;  Gov.  Lester  C. 
Hunt.  Wyoming) 

AN  INVITATION 

To  the  United  Nations: 

We,  the  Governors  of  tJje  sovereign  States 
of  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming, 
cordially  invite  you  to  select  within  cur 
beautiful  and  interesting  Black  Hills  country 
a  site  for  the  permanent  capital  of  the  United 
Nations. 

This  booklet  gives  you  a  general  Idea  of  the 
Black  Hills  country.  We  Invite  your  repre- 
sentatives to  visit  it.  experience  Its  delightful 
climate,  variety  of  altitudes,  valleys,  plateaus, 
forests,  lakes,  and  streams  Soon  you  would 
be  confictous  of  Its  adaptability  for  the  ma- 
jestic purpose  to  which  we  wish  to  dedicate  it. 

EquaUy  important  with  Its  natural  environ- 
ment are  some  facts  of  its  history  and  loca- 
tion, as  follows: 

1.  The  most  equally  convenleot  by  air 
travel  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world  of  any 
place  on  earth.    (See  map  enclosed.) 

2  At  the  junction  of  three  sovereign  States 
In  the  center  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent. 

3.  The  States  which  Invite  you  are  a  part 
of  the  United  States,  which  has  been  able  to 
maintain  peace  among  sovereign  States  as 
the  United  Nations  may  do  among  sovereign 
nations. 

4.  No  large  city  will  absorb  your  capital's 
Identity.  Build  your  own  capital  on  natural 
location  with  its  own  Individuality.  In  your 
own  time.  In  your  own  way,  adaptable  to  your 
own  purposes. 

5.  No  racial,  religious,  or  nationalistic  con- 
troversies exist.  Complete  freedom  of  religion 
and  equality  of  persons  before  the  law  have 
always  existed  here. 

Most  cordially  and  earnestly  do  we  Invite 
ycu    to    come    and    see.    to    investigate    and 
analyze,  and  then  to  make  this  Black  Hills 
country,  these  mountains  of  the  prairies,  the 
permanent  peace  capital  of  the  world. 
Dwight  Griswold. 
Governor.  State  of  Nebraska. 
M.  Q.  Sharfz. 
Governor.  State  of  South  Dakota. 
Lester  C.  Hunt. 
Governor.  State  of  Wyoming. 

TO  FORM   a   more  PERFECT  UNION 

The  Invitation  to  the  United  Nations  is  not 
«  one-State  or  one-region  Invitation.  Gov. 
Dwight  Griswold,  of  Nebraska,  and  Gov  Lester 
C.  Hunt,  of  Wyoming,  join  Gov.  M.  Q  Sharpe 
In  suggesting  the  Black  Hills  country  as  an 
Ideal  permanent  capital. 

THE    Wnm    HOUSE    COMMENTS 

The  WHrrE  House, 
Washington.  April  7,   1945, 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Case:  I  have  before  me  your 
letter  of  March  15,  1945,  suggesting  the  suit- 
^Ulty  of  the  Black  Hills  as  a  permanent 
headquarters  for  the  proposed  organization 
Of  the  United  Nations. 

In  thanking  you  for  your  Interesting  sug- 
gestion, I  asstire  you  that  It  will  receive  full 
consideration  whenever  the  question  of  the 
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location  of  the  permanent  seat  of  the  pro- 
posed organization  Is  under  discussion. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  Hon.  Francis  Case. 

House  of  Representatives. 
(The  above  letter  was  signed  at  Warm 
Springs.  Ga  .  4  days  before  the  death  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  In  conver- 
sation, too.  President  Roosevelt  expressed  his 
keen  interest  in  the  Black  Hills  country  as 
a  permanent  capital.) 

president  franklin  D.  ROOSEVELT  AT  MOUNT 
RUSHMORE  IN  THE  BLACK  HILLS.  WHEN  HE 
DEDICATED  THE  LIKENESS  OF  THOMAS  JEFFER- 
SON 

Sculptor  Gutzon  Borglum  has  his  hand 
raised  toward  the  great  memorial  while 
former  Gov.  Tom  Berry,  of  South  Dakota; 
is  at  Roosevelfs  side. 

Roosevelt  proclaimed:  "I  am  very  happy  to 
congratulate  all  of  you.  not  only  on  what 
we  see  today  but  on  what  Is  going  to  happen 
In  the  future  at  Mount  Rushmore.  Mr. 
Borglum  has  well  said  that  this  can  be  a 
monument  and  an  inspiration  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  democratic  republican  form 
of  government,  not  only  in  our  own  beloved 
country,  but.  we  hope,  throughout  the  world." 

PRESIDENT   CALVaN    COOLIDGE   IN    FRONT   OF   STATE 

CAME  LODGE  IN  BLACK  HILLS SUMMER  WHITE 

HOUSE  FOR  3  MONTHS  IN   1927 

On  August  2.  1927.  President  Coolidge  made 
his  famous  statement  from  Rapid  City:  "I 
do  not  choose  to  run  for  President  In  1928." 
Handed  to  newsmen  on  small  typewritten 
slips  of  paper,  it  electrified  the  Nation. 

It  was  also  In  the  Black  Hills  that  Coolidge 
made  one  of  his  first  Informal  speeches  after 
being  In  the  White  House.     He  said: 

"I  doubt  If  anyone  went  to  any  part  of 
the  country  that  he  would  find  It  more  In- 
tel esling  and  more  Inspiring  than  this  local- 
ity. 

"I  am  glad  to  be  in  this  beautiful  country. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  which  excels  It. 

"I  am  1.800  miles  from  Washington  but 
I  am  in  just  as  intimate  touch  as  if  I  were  In 
Baltimore.  Philadelphia,  or  Cleveland." 

When  he  left  in  September,  Coolidge  said: 
'T  want  to  express  my  very  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  your  fine  hospitality  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  In  the  future  I  may  make  many 
visits  to  this  pleasant  and  restful  country  of 
yours." 

WENDELL     L.      WILLKIE      AT      MOUNT     RUSHMORE 
REPORTS    TO    THE    NATION 

Wendell  L.  Willkie  stressed  his  dominant 
love  for  freedom,  patriotism,  and  better  un- 
derstanding among  nations  while  standing 
at  the  base  of  Rushmore  Memorial  In  the 
Black  Hills.  This  was  shortly  after  he  re- 
turned from  Russia. 

Pointing  to  the  great  growth  of  Russia  he 
emphasized  the  Importance  of  the  American 
people  having  a  better  understanding  of  that 
great  Nation.  His  book.  One  World  had  been 
released  to  the  public  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore that. 

He  praised  the  Black  Hills  for  the  beauty 
Nature  had  bestowed  upon  It. 

Shown  with  him  In  the  picture  above  are 
Gov  M.  Q  Sharpe.  left  of  microphone,  and 
Congressman  Francis  Case. 

THE   BLACK   HILLS  AREA   IS  THE   OLDEST 
KNOWN  BT  MAN 

The  rocky  and  mountainous  region  of  the 
Black  Hills  has  been  traced  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time  by  geologists.  This  "oldest  re- 
gion known  to  man"  Is  recognized  for  Its 
spirit  of  friendliness  and  fair  play.  Racial 
discriminations  are  unknown  in  the  Black 
Hills  and  our  Constitution  guarantees  com- 
plete religlo\ia  freedom. 

Location 

The  Black  Hills  is  tn  '^e  -rr^p-  of  the 
North  American  Conti:.' :  t  (.•  •  >■  apex  of 
South  Dakota,  Wyirr.'.-.t:  ar-l  N>;  ra.ckB  It 
Is  an  area  M  mUea  wide  and  loo  m>iei>  l^ag. 


Vast  amounts  of  gold  have  been  I^und  in 
the  hills — It  has  be?n  mined  there  since 
1876.  I 

Climate  and  health 

The  Ideal  all-year-round  climate  is  con- 
ducive to  excellent  health  and  invigorating 
living.  Elevations  range  from  3.200  to  7.242 
feet.  There  is  freedom  from  stifling  humid- 
ity and  mosquitos  and  other  Insects,  making 
a  veritable  paradise  in  which  to  live.  It  Is 
non  volcanic  and  free  from  earthquakes 
South  Dakota  ranks  as  the  first  State  In  the 
Nation  In  health  among  the  American  armed 
forces. 

Tran.^porfafion 

The  Rapid  City  Army  Air  Base,  a  training 
base  for  B-17s,  at  the  edge  of  the  Black 
Hills,  ranks  first  in  the  Second  Air  Force  for 
hotirs  of  flying  time.  It  is  an  excellent  post, 
with  full  concrete  runways,  and  accommo- 
dates the  largest  land  planes  used  by  the 
Air  Force. 

Air  lines  oi>erate  jaassenger  service  with 
connections  for  all  points  in  the  Nation. 
They  place  the  Black  Hills  within  24  hours 
of  the  most  distant  places  in  the  world. 

Three  railways  serve  the  region — the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western,  the  Milwaukee  road, 
and  the  Burlington  route — providing  rail 
transportation  from  all  prlncip*!  cities  of 
the  Nation. 

Tourist  facilities 

In  1941,  the  last  normal  tourist  year,  more 
than  1.0(X),0O0  vacationists  visited  this  beau- 
tiful and  mountainous  Switaerland  of 
America.  Ample  accommodations  are  pro- 
vided m  the  cities,  the  national  forests, 
CMster  State  Park,  and  on  the  lakes. 

A  significant  name — Dakota 
The   Sioux   Indians,   first   to    inhabit    this 
land,    sacred    to    them,    named    the    region 
"Dakota."    In    their    language,    this    means 
"An  alliance  of  friends." 

United  Nations  capital  location 
Wide  plateaus  amid  towering  peaks  pro- 
vide ample  space  to  build  a  city  for  an  alli- 
ance of  nations.  This  would  be  a  perma- 
nent home,  free  from  outside  influences,  and 
which  would  be  declared  an  international 
area.  Not  only  would  it  be  erected  to  suit 
the  purpose,  but  It  would  be  easily  accessible 
from  anywhere  in  the  Vorld. 

AN    ATMOSPHERE    OF    PEACE 

Abundant  broad  valleys  amongst  the 
wooded  mountains  suggest  a  lasting  peace 
and  tranquillity.  Clear,  quiet,  spring-fed 
•streams  run  through  the  mountains  and 
jewel-like  lakes  dot  the  Black  Hills  region. 
Wild  deer.  elk.  buffalo,  and  mountain  goats 
graze  in  the  forests. 

NOTED  PEOPLE  KNOW  THE  BLACK  HOXS  COUNTRY 

The  Black  Hills  region  has  entertained 
an  increasing  number  of  noted  people  from 
this  country  and  abroad  following  President 
Coolidge's  visit  in  1927.  There  have  been 
many  nationally  important  events  take  place 
in  the  region  in  the  past  25  years. 

President  Theodore  "Teddy"  Roosevelt  was 
probably  the  first  famous  visitor  following, 
of  course,  Gen.  George  A.  Custer  and  other 
prominent  soldiers  of  the  early  pioneer  days. 
Historic  Deadwood  has  a  monument  honor- 
ing President  "Teddy"  Roosevelt. 

Gen.  H.  H.  "Hap"  Arnold  was  In  chart'p 
of  airplane  activities  and  air  mall  c  :  .1.^: 
President  Coolidge's  visit  Other  f  ^nv  vi 
visitors  were  Gen.  John  J  Pershing  :  -r  tr 
Presidents  W.  H  Taft.  Herber-  H  >•  \cr  Cal- 
vin Coolidge,  and  Franklin  D  H  •  ^pvelt: 
James  R  Sheffield,  former  Ambassador  to 
Mexico:  Secretary  of  the  interior  Car-;s  Wil- 
bur. MaJ.  Gen.  Prank  T.  Hines.  Oe:  Han- 
ford  MacNider.  Senator  Ar'hv;-  C^:->pifr. 
Gov.  Gen.  Leonard  Wood.  Se  rp-.-rv  f  the 
Interior  B-:^>f''  V.'-rk.  Secretary  of  Labor 
John  T.  :,)«.'.  >■  ScTiator  Smoot,  S^:ia'or 
Pess.  and  many  other  Cabinet  mer:.iier-. 
Congresstnen,      Senators,      and      Guvt.'tior*. 
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W   Bricker.  of  CMilo,  Vice  PreaUlentlal 
c  IP  1JM4.  foriiirr  Oov.  FrHuk  Lowdcn, 

of     I  Orn.    Lcwta    B.    Hemhey.    Frank 

Mi))u  Wii^lu,  th*"  ni>ted  Hrchltrct,  Corneilus 
VanderH'"  ^'ii^lia  Earhnrt.  Chailes  A  Lind- 
bergh. M  '•  King,  Julius  Rosrnwnld.  Sir 
Oemld  c,im])i'i-il.  British  Minister,  are  but 
aotne  of  the  others  who  have  vlnlted  and 
pralaed  the  Block  Hills  region 

One  of  the  imtable  events  to  take  place  In 
Um  tt«ck  Hills  wii:s  the  record-breaking 
itratosphere  flight  Two  such  flights  were 
■ponitored  by  the  National  Geographic  So- 
ciety and  the  Army  Air  Corps  m  1934  and 
193S  The  second  flight  attained  the  world's 
iiltutide  record  of  73.000  feet,  or  14  miles, 
Geti  William  Kepner  and  Gen  Or%ine  A. 
Anderson,  presently  with  the  Air  Force,  were 
pilot  and  obeerver.  Col.  Albert  W.  Stevens 
Was  photographic  scientist  developing  much 
Of  the  high  altitude  photography  now  being 
UMd  ao  ■oeoMBfully  In  this  war. 

The  Black  Hills  region  was  a  meccsk'  for 
world-known  scientists  and  Army  Air  Corps 
ofBcials  for  weeks  before  the  flights  took 
place  Dr.  Gilbert  OrosTenor.  president  of 
the  Nailooal  Geofraphic  Society,  and  Dr. 
Lyman  J  Brlggs.  Director  of  National  Bureau 
of  Standards,  were  among  the  many. 

KAJtUrr    PEAK 

Harney  Peak,  near  the  center  of  the  Black 
Kills,  rising  to  7.242  fe«t  from  the  broad 
plaliis  and  spacious  plateaua.  acts  as  a  senii- 
nel  for  thla  35-by-llO-mile  area.  It  is  the 
highest  mountain  peak  ea.st  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  In  the  United  States. 

MountAtn  streams  and  lakes  provide  plenty 
Of  water  and  are  responsible  for  the  lusli 
vegetation   In   valleys  and   fields 

Three  national  forests,  Government-owned, 
cover  8  000  Kiuarc  mllfs. 

CXwier  State  Park  is  tb<-  largest  State- 
owned  park  in  Amen  t-rlng  130,000 
acfM. 

Many  beautiful  lakea.  nestled  In  mountain 
t'  !  lie  cool  and  con*- 

!  ....  There  iuc  lour 

blnle-ownetl    I  ><., 

YCAa-ttoi  Nu  ACTivmcs 

Lakes  and  streams  <^fTer  opportunities  to 
ftab.  boat,  ami  xwim  in  the  summer,  ffitd 
to  alMt*.  ooaKi.  mill  *k\  in  the  winuar,  Citirh 
and  groupa  in  the  hlUs  providt  a  yvar-ruund 
pronrara  of  activities,  educntlunal  and  hla- 
toiical,  aa  wall  aa  rntertaininK  Knun  any 
oi  the  M  \  :  .  <  ;  I  mLght  be  im  ■  la 
pcimai't  '  ".;  ;        'r>r«i,        opp.  :  -a 

abouiMl  tui  hikiiiti.  u  k  rtdtm  k*. 

and  other  ini'd.xir  - 

^             -          >                 N      of      »w«'-  ig 

J  ■      .                    ,     V            trnvtieri  st(  ■■  '■     '  'e 

rimd  to  nirUitatr  (>t\  lis  greatneta      1  k       >»• 

IhitM  of  H  majeatio  orKan,  thf<  t  .i 
8|Mr*a  |r«*t  aun  and  atai" 

RnTFtn.  UMn 

8ylvan  Lake,  ahowu  abova,  la  but  oi.<  . 
n.aiiy  lu  Uie  Bhick  HlUa  ragion.  It  la  the 
luithcat  In  iht  hllU— more  than  1  mile 
Hlxive  aea  le\el  and  la  walled  by  grauit*  piu« 
i  '->  The  new  Uxlge  la  atop  the  plDt-clad 
.      liii  at  li'tt    rrnter. 

luttut  111  '  )  ,.  ihiu  country  a  OnlUd 
N.i'iojii  c.i;  ,  iU   peace,  whero  tho 

t  >       I     I  lid   MtlU  reninins   In 

.'iilf..     V  ...c    fr'-ni    iMi.li,irri>-'.)iig 

'■,    atwar  ■  ;...■,» 

••■•  '  '■  i  l-ee  Hie  Wim  ;ti  m    \\   u 


icxtp:nhion  or  i 

H^N  cn'rim  i  v^tii;- 

IN  THK  HOI  ;;NrATIVK3 

Tursttau.  Nnvrvibvr  27,  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr,  Speaker,  to  those 
who  have  followed  the  record  of  mineral 
discoveries  ihroughoui  the  world  as  re- 
portfd  in  I  ho  mining  journals  published 
in  this  country,  the  discovery  and  uiiliza- 
tion  of  the  rare  minerals  have  been  most 
intere.sting.  First,  the  di.scovery  of 
radium  and  then  it.s  gradual  application 
to  medicine  and  science  with  a  new 
source  of  supply  found  in  the  heart  of 
Africa  followed  by  a  discovery  in  the 
frozen  fa-stne.ss  of  the  Arctic  where  it  was 
found  associated  with  another  rare  ele- 
ment, uranium,  the  heaviest  of  minerals. 

Little  did  the  world  realize  the  signifi- 
cance and  import  to  humanity  of  the 
discovery  of  these  rare  elements  in  the 
Arctic  fastness  of  northern  Canada  re- 
ported in  mining  journals  of  a  few  years 
ago,  a  mining  development  which  Is  re- 
viewed in  an  illuminating  article  entitled 
"Arctic  Cradle  of  the  Atom,'  by  Richard 
L.  Neuberger.  and  which  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  conder.jing  and  rearranging 
for  presentation  herewith: 

ARCTIC  CHADLE   OF  THE    ATOM 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

With  numb  fingers  a  hungry  and  half- 
frozen  Canadian  geologist,  engaged  in  a  pio- 
neer exploration  of  a  vast  lake  on  the  Arctic 
Circle,  scribbled  a  few  words  as  he  looked  up 
at  cliffs  tinted  with  strange  pinkish  seams. 
Then  he  and  his  guide  hurried  south  to  beat 
the  winter  that  was  closing  down  on  the 
barren  lands.  In  his  wUrlest  fantasies  the 
Keologist  could  never  know  that  the  single 
.nentonce  he  had  written  would  help  make 
})oealble,  nearly  half  a  century  later,  a  pair 
of  {rightful  explosions  which  would  end  the 
most  devasiaiing  war  In  history. 

Uranium  alouis,  dlttlntegratlng  with  force 
beyond  luimau  understanding  blew  apart 
over  two  Japanese  cities  and  the  Imperial 
Oovernment  at  Tokyo  mirrendercd.  Uranium 
wa.s  the  tragic  Ingredient  In  thl.s  Incredible 
rojicluslon  to  the  Second  World  War.  Of  the 
oa  different  kinds  of  atoms,  the  uranium 
atom  Is-the  heaviest  and  has  properties  that 
no  other  element  luu<  A  uranium  atom  with 
14S  neutron'*  U  known  to  self  t'  t^j, 

Worklim  '"  !"•"<  i'i'<'y  and  hn.Hte    -   ■  ii.>. 

(overed  that  U   JaJS  could  be  split. 

Thus  was  the  atomic  bomb  born.  It  Is  the 
product  of  uranium  atoms  aa  they  dlalnte- 
grute  and  explode. 

Uranium  comes  from  the  bleak  epot  In  the 
Canadian  Antic  where,  in  the  autumn  of 
1900,  Dr.  James  MacklntOMh  Dell,  of  the  Cm- 
iindliui  OeoloRual  Survey,  scrawled  thla  uU- 
M'Ure  »eiileace  in  hm  iiolcbiKik: 

"in  the  greenstones  east  of  McTnvlfh  Arm 
the  steep  rock  ahorec,  which  here  preaeni 
thems»lv««  to  the  lake,  are  often  atnlned  with 

cii.r    •  .  "pector  named 

CUItoort  l.n  Bine  was  rummaging  through  the 
rejHifts  uf  the  Oeologual  Survey,  He  waa 
ltH>klng  for  likely  sources  of  copper.  Btidden* 
ly  he  jum|)ed  excitedly  to  hia  feet.  He  had 
r«»ad  the  Men'.eiice  describing  the  rncka  stained 
wl 

V.  M   1  ui»*h  Armt   Camaell  t 

')  a  map  oi  Canada  and  pointed  to  Ureat 
Ikwr  Lake  At  Mif  »■  ••'  etc'  ■-'  '>>p  UUr  U  an 
lulet  nlmuat   i;:^   :iir     \  .        ,  "This  Is 

lirlio    Bny."    Cnii'f-<u    '.  .u    i-i    uUiiv      'Right 


lure  u  McThv 
will  find  the  n 

Iji  Bine  ittae  t 
try.'    snld   tlie 

I 

cr'  ■■■ 


>h'Ariiv    At  tills  apot  ym 
(fe  «ilh  the  pink  alaln*  " 
go     "It  In  a  big.  toi  un. 

timmlaaloner.    a<X" 
'    leed.    Winter  tenipviMiurt'i 
<  •  s  btlow, 

Oil  H  long,  tlcdleaa  point  extendiiui  into 
Orcat  Bear  Laie.  hia  aeiuch  endid.  He 
scraped  at  a  blnk  subntanre  like  bard  dried* 
up  tar  He  exaiilred  it  In  the  sunlight  tie 
topped  It  with  11  «  hammer  He  turned  to  8i . 
Paul  tensely,  foi'  in  his  gloved  hand  was  one 
of  the  rare  sub  stances  uf  the  earth,  pitch- 
blende, source  <ir  radium. 

It  proved  to  be  the  greatest  pitchblende 
strike  ever  fuurd.  Only  one  other  substan- 
tial deposit  wai  known  to  exliit  in  the  Ka- 
tanga dUstrlct  o<  the  Belgian  Congo  In  Africa. 
There  Is  a  supi:(y  of  pitchblende  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, wher^  the  Curies  obtained  the 
radium  for  thelt  experiment*.  However,  this 
stipply  is  relatirely  submarginul  and  ceased 
to  be  used  whe  i  the  Congo  deposit  was  dis- 
covered. 

Between  the  i  Canadian  and  Congo  deposits 
there  was  no  cornparisou.  The  Congo  pitch- 
blende yielded  ab  milligrams  of  radium  to  the 
ton.  Th  pilclitlende  discovered  by  La  Bme 
yielded  120  milligrams.  When  La  Bine  set 
out  for  Great  Efear  Lake,  the  price  of  radium 
was  980,000  a  gram.  After  he  revealed  hu> 
discovery,  the  frice  dropped  to  $25,000. 

For  almost  lO  years  La  Bine  and  his  asso- 
ciates paid  little  attention  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  byproducts  of  tlie  Port  Radium  de- 
posits was  a  aVbstance  called  uranium  ox- 
ide. The  byproduct  was  useful  in  glass  pig- 
ments aixd  oorcelaiu  manufacture  and 
brought  a  goo^  return.  In  fact,  in  a  year 
when  23  grams  of  radium  sold  for  approxi- 
mately eST^.OOQL  the  resulting  byproduct  ot 
211,857  pounds  of  mranium  salts  returned  a 
respectable  $27^,100.  La  Bine's  Arctic  find 
not  only  sliced  two-thirds  off  the  price  of 
radium,  but  alab  cut  38  percent  ofl  the  cost 
of  uranium  byproducts. 

In  1941  two  ^ientlsts.  Jack  DeMent  and 
H.  C.  Drake,  pulJUshed  a  book  called  uranium 
and  atomic  po^er.  As  the  major  source  of 
uranium  they  looked  to  Port  Radium  On 
Great  Bear  La^e.  The  deposits  of  pitch- 
blende In  the  Canadian  Arctic,  said  these 
prophetic  scieoilsts,  were  the  most  exten- 
sive on  earth,  trom  both  the  standpoint  of 
quality  and  thft  of  quantity. 

In  laboratories  in  the  United  States,  sci- 
entists were  eiperlmentlng  with  uranium. 
They  studied  lal  the  92  elements  thus  fni 
Isolated  by  maq.  But  always  they  returned 
to  uranium.  And  invarlAbly  the  uranium 
that  was  the  dbject  of  their  studle.s  came 
from  Gilbert  L4  Bine's  pitchblende  deposits, 
36  miles  south  ^f  the  Arctic  Circle, 

Great  Bear  like  la  12,000  square  mllea  In 
area,  far  larger ,i  lor  example,  than  the  State 
of  Maryland.  Htorms  toaa  it  in  Hummcr.  Ice 
8  feet  thick  shei  ihes  it  lu  the  10-month-long 
winter.  "Then  arc  two  Benaon.<«  up  here,' 
Joked  an  Amerl  «n  mining  engineer  working 
Nt  the  La  Bine  Point  pitchblende  UeixMltH. 
"One  Is  the  riurth  of  July,  the  other  I* 
winter" 

aa.  1044.  Gilbert  La  Bine's 
kdo  Mlnliig  M  Hattalng  Co,  Ltd  .  was 
•ti^ropriMied  b|  th*  Oanndiaii  Ouvenunent. 
It  waa  not  a  wti'tlme  lease  or  rental.  It  was 
dune  in  peipelutty— forever.  Ln  Bine  and 
hia  stuff  were  etalned  to  operate  the  Port 
nadlum  depoal  a  and  the  retlnlutt  |>lunt  at 
Port  Hope  tn  (  rttarto.  but  the  shareholders 
In  the  oomi^n  WMt  |NUd  at  11.36  a  ahare. 
I'he  purchM»o(  it  th*  Oo?*riunent  of  Canada 
Ift.OOO.OOO  Wl^n  Indignant  and  mystlfted 
stockholders  wii»ie  protestlni  letters,  nilUtary 
security  agencies  advised  them  not  to  aak 
queation*.     ■    i 

Nor  waa  thai*  an  *SDl«Mltl«i  until  th* 
tlrat  utomle  b«lb  vKiiloded  over  Hlruahlma 
oil  Auguat  S,  ^46,  a  y*Mr  and  a  hall  after 


Oil   January 


th*  Port  BB4k 

the  property  o 


ffil 


n  d*po*it«  had   been   made 
the  Dumlnlou  Ooverumenl. 
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Bixty  foiii  of  ri  .  '■-  nee  required  to 
leducp  10  tons  of  i  ule  to  the  radiuttj 

and  uranium  r  unrt  It  was  eaaler 

to  transport  tin    ;  ■    .la  to  the  refinery 

thMh  tn  aaaeinble  a  refinery  on  Great  Bear 
Lnk*.  Ihus  aerial  auBmentinK  nf  the  lum* 
tn*r  barge  ahlpmehta  was  raarntlal  to  the 
•tomle*l>omb  experiments. 

Uslni  two  of  the  Mackenale's  tributaries, 
the  Slave  and  Athabaska  Rivers,  barges,  anO 
Bternwheelers  finally  brought  It  (pitch- 
blende) to  waterways  In  the  Province  of  Al- 
berta. 1,400  miles  from  Port  Radium. 

But  this  wilderness  waterway  could  be  used 
only  3  months  of  the  year.  The  rest  of  the 
time  it  was  locked  in  a  barricade  of  Ice. 

If  It  had  not  been  for  the  airplane,  trans- 
portation of  ore  from  Port  Radium  would 
have  been  confined  u>  the  short  period  cf 
the  midnight  iUn,  from  July  until  mid- 
September. 

Pitchblende  Is  still  being  chopped  from  the 
veins  and  seams  on  Great  Bear  Lake  to  be 
reduced  to  radium  for  the  treatment  of 
cancer,  and  to  its  byproduct  uranium  for 
purposes  which  only  the  future  can  tell. 


Iowa,  th'   !..f,,t  .State  W  th  Unlimited 

OpportuniUes 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HU.N.  KARLM.  LelU.MPlE 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  27.  1945 

Mr.  LECOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Iowa, 
the  great  State  -with  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities" is  the  caption  of  an  interesting 
and  in.structive  statement  published  in 
the  Oskaloosa  <Iowa»  Daily  Herald  of 
November  22.  It  gives  a  number  of  per- 
tinent facts  about  Iowa  and  its  opportu- 
nities that  I  am  certain  will  be  of  int^re.st 
to  every  Member  of  Congress.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  desire  to  Include  a  portion  of 
the  story  of  Iowa,  probably  the  greatest 
agricultural  area  on  the  face  of  the 
globe: 

Iowa,  tiii  OkiAT  Stati  With  UHUMtTtD 
OrpoaTUNiTtra 

The  surface  la  a  rolling  prairie.  No  civil- 
ised area  In  the  world  of  equal  alae  has  such 
ronsl-.tently  fertile  soil.  Allltudea  range 
from  477  feet  above  sea  level  to  1.670  f*«t  at 
the  highest  point. 

The  proportion  of  men  aclunlly  under  cul- 
tivation Is  larger  than  any  other  State,  The 
diversity  of  its  crop*  Is  unexcelled  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

The  lown  farm  census  showed  that  there 
were  (January  I,  1040)  on  Iowa  farms  ll7  8:tB 
tractors,  an  aversKe  <>t  l  tractor  for  each 
lijrm  and  one-half.-  -Taken  from  the  1948 
World  Almunnc. 

IOWA  rACTS 

Iowa  produce*  more  corn  than  any  other 
State  or  foreign  courtry. 

Iowa  produce*  and  markeu  more  hog* 
than  any  other  two  Btalea  In  the  Union. 

Iowa  m  1944  marketed  15,803.000  head  of 
hoga,  over  half  which  were  alaughtered  b) 
packing  plants  within  the  Slat*. 

Iowa  la  the  leading  poultry  State  tn  the 
Nation  and  In  1B44.  Iowa  hens  produced  over 
4.000.000  egga. 

Iowa  BUppli'  '   of  'be  Natli'n 

with  more  con  than  aii^r  other 

State, 

Iowa  In  1944  produced  913.000.000  pounds 
01  creamery  butter. 


low*  prodtiees  more  popcorn  *nd  U  th* 
World  canter  tor  tlu»  iiidu«tty. 

lo'va  prtKiucen  I'  IS  than  any  other 

■tate, 

Iowa  prodvires  one^half  of  the  timothy 
•»*d  raised  in  the  Unltrd  State* 

Iowa 'a  aoU  prodvicea  more  wealth  each  year 
than  all  the  gold  minea  of  the  world. 

Iowa  has  43  dally  and  441  weekly  news- 
papers, 

Iowa  has  36  radio  broadcasting  statlcns  lo- 
cated In  Ig  different  citle*. 

IOWA  iNovanr 

Over  4,000,000  tona  of  coal  is  mttMd  an- 
nually and  great  quantities  of  cyp*um 
plaster,  building  stone,  clay  products,  ce- 
ment, sand,  and  gravel  are  produced. 

Iowa  ranks  high  as  a  manufacturing  State. 
There  are  2,760  manufacturing  establish- 
ments located  throughout  the  State,  and  in 
1941,  the  value  of  their  output  was  more 
than  1800.000.000  as  compared  to  its  cash 
farm  income  of  $919,515,000.  Important  in- 
dU5tr.es  are  the  processing  of  its  p.grlcul- 
tural  products  and  the  handling  of  grain 
and  livestock.  Farm  Implements,  washing 
machines,  fountain  pens,  cosmetics,  buttons, 
railroad  equ  pment.  furnaces  of  all  types, 
lawn  mowers,  calendars,  batteries,  auto  ac- 
ce.<i8orie8.  and  office  equipment  are  among 
the   items   manufactured. 

IOWA     EDCrCATlON 

In  Iowa  there  are  912  high  schools,  with 
an  enrollment  of  72,000  students.  Iowa  has 
25  Institutions  of  higher  learning.  Including 
the  University  of  Iowa  and  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  In  addition,  there  is  a 
teachers  college,  two  professional  and  tech- 
nical schools,  and  34  Junior  colleges.  Iowa 
has  299  public  libraries.  As  has  been  said, 
"Of  all  that  Is  good,  Iowa  affords  the  best." 
•  •  •  •  • 

IOWA    TALKS 

Iowa  stands  first,  of  all  the  States  in  the 
Nation,  in  rural  telephone  development.  Tins 
is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  a  larger  per- 
cent of  Iowa's  land  is  under  cultivation  than 
any  other  State.  About  80  percent  of  the 
farms  in  the  State  are  served  by  telephone. 
In  urban  residential  telephone  development. 
Iowa  ranks  third,  with  a  telephone  for  every 
Ave  persons.  When  business  installatlon.«. 
Including  hotels  and  offices,  are  considered, 
only  seven  States  outrank  Iowa.  Hotel  and 
extensive  business  Installations  in  large  cities 
are  mostly  reaponalble  for  this  standliig. 

Tliere  are  610,000  telephones  In  Iowa,  of 
which  S4  percent  are  owned  and  operated  by 
the  Northwestern  Bell  T«lephone  Co.  and  46 
percent  by  the  767  :     '  dent  companies. 

The  linen  of  the  incli  '  companies  In- 

t'-  the   loi..  'ice   lines    of 

ti  '    <  s  In  pro.  >ng-diatance 

tervice  throughout  the  State  and  to  points 
over  the  Nation.  Iowa  Is  well  served  by  trans- 
continental trunk  lines,  both  cnst-west  and 
north-south  Iowa  telephone  users  made 
over  32,000,000  lung-distance  calls  during 
1044. 

The  Bell  company's  construction  program 
in  Iowa  for  the  fi  postwar  years  calls  for  an 
annual  expenditure  of  •»  .'«nn  oon  Thih  will  be 
spent  for  replacements  >  the 

war  and  for  service  lmpi>'><  i.i. :,-  im.u  ex- 
tensions. One  of  the  most  important  alms 
of  thla  program  is  to  make  telephone  serv- 
ice available  to  every  farm  in  the  territory 
I  ,  the  company  which  may  require  an 

t\  ure  of  around  11,000,000. 

IOWA  SCSa  AND  LtBTKNB 

Here  la  another  big  and  Interesting  first  for 
Iowa.  It  Is  of  striking  importance  to  note 
that  today  99  8  percent  of  the  urban  (xipula- 
tlon  of  Iowa  has  electrical  service  available. 
Cf  the  700.000  Iowa  famlllea,  ftA7,34a  dwelling 
unlta   hi'   '  il    lighting.    There    juai 

iMi  t  a  1<  •  wa  which  any  manufac- 

tuier  would  select  (or  his  plant  where  he 
wouldn't  find  electrical  **rvtce  awaiting  for 
him.    The  Rural  llectrlcal  News,  prepared 


Vy  the  United  ttates  Dep*rtm*nt  cf  AgrtcuU 
turr,  inken  from  the  1940  reiiatis,  shows  that 
61  4    )  <if    Iowa    tnrins   hnve   electrical 

aervii  iilr      Wiiii   the  war  ended  and 

matriials  Jail    lu  laDlr    i' 

ceninge  will  ahovi        .  :  ■    amii  iin-' 
the  next  8  year*.    •     •     • 

Ninety. nine  percent  of  Iowa  families  en- 
Joy  radio  reception  In  their  homes  There 
are  35  radio  sutlons  ranging  from  350  watts 
to  50.000  watu  power  to  aervice  them  Tl»*»* 
radio  broMdcastlng  stations  ar*  located  m 
18  Iowa  citlea.  According  to  the  Iowa  poll 
of  September  1946,  lowatis  In  aS8,000  homes 
are  ready  to  purchase  new  radios  to  liie  tune 
of  112.000.000. 


Resolutions    rf    '*>larvha'l    Cuiirt\     ^!ov*,i) 
i  am  Bureau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


lUiN    JOHN  W,  GWYNNE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVE3 

Tuesday,  November  27,  1945 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  part  of  these  remarks  I  include  reso- 
lutions adopted  recently  by  the  Marshall 
County  <Iowa>  Farm  Bureau.  This  or- 
ganization has  a  membership  cf  1.221 
families,  living  in  one  of  the  best  farm- 
ing communities  of  the  United  States. 
The  resolutions  which  were  adopted 
unanimously  are  a  very  sensible  state- 
ment on  some  of  the  great  problems 
concerning  the  country. 

The  resolutions  arc  as  follows: 

PAID  PEBSCNNEL 

We  view  with  great  satisfaction  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Marshall  County  Farm  Bureau 
during  the  ptst  year,  and  wish  to  compliment 
the  entire  salaried  group  of  oflScers  and 
helpers  for  their  loyal  service  and  notable 
achievements.  Good  gains  have  been  made 
in  membership.  The  Farm  Service  Co.  has 
had  a  liberal  increase  in  volume  of  busi- 
ness The  gains  In  the  Insurance  department 
have  been  remarkable.  The  serum  busineaa 
hos  had  a  wonderful  growth. 

The  REA  Is  giving  satlsfattory  Nrvic*. 
Club  work  has  gone  forward  and  1*  In  a 
healthy  m.    In  ^•  mnny  handi- 

caps  it   I  ■  t-n   a  go  111   Marshall 

Count  jr. 

«-M  CLU** 

W*  believe  that  In  the  membership  nf  the 
4-H  clubs  will  be  found  our  I  arm  leaders  of 
the  future.  We  therelore  \\Tfi>  every  possible 
asalatonce  In  furtherlni.-  mprovlng  the 

urgontrutlon    with    a    >         '    ^r    to    hlghot 
standard*. 

COVKRNMKNT  TlMCAl  POLICY 

Deep    concern    la    In    the    heart    of    every 

American  In  contemplatln:i  the  slae  of  our 

national  dt^bt,  and   the  dangers  attendant 

thrrein,     Whll*  w*  urge  Individual  cltisens 

to  avoid  Infl   ■  ■■  OS  We  believe  that 

i^«>(KlleMM  po\  ona*  la  the  moat 

'or,    l-i'i  ei\*on  we  urge 

:ves  in  *■  .  <k  to  use  their 

r    in    eliminating    uaeleas 

^i 1,,:  .  i^N    and    duplication    of 

government  We  believe  that  th* 

Federal  Budget  nmuiHl  br  hri^tight  Into  bal- 
ance and  deficit  nnanr'.!   :  '•    pped. 

CROr   LOAN* 

The  question  of  crop  aurplil***  may  again 
acxin  confront  us  and.  rememNring  the  *«d 
experiences  of  the  put  throudh  (oro*d  m*r« 
ketlngs,  we  urge  a  continuance  through  pri- 
vate or  public  aourcts  of  coniniodity  Umum  Ib 


A  Mil 


MM^^vn  \  TO  TiiK  (  (iNCUKssioNAL  UKCOUD 
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ittNat  RirrutN 

Wi>  hj-t.^v?  'tip  pnrr«lim  of  nil  Amrrlont^* 
♦  mfnt  nhouUI  br  couren- 
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•ofinl  |>roblruw.  which  pn»<lui-#  w«r  •nd  n*>l 
.»,  uhI  Hrrrpt»«nr*  of  n  |>»l- 

whirh  clrrtri*  ih*  l(1r*l* 
I .  ;     . ; , .  ''  Ix*"   n 

\\  <•    ,  .Ml.  '  IVC    RCVU 

ovrrwtivlmiiiK  nntlonul  aru»Hmrnl. 

Wf  bellevf  the  pn  rlcuJturf  to 

b*  drpcndent  on  liUl  m  nt  ul   »ai;c8 

in  k«>rping  with  the  ca*i  We  beilpvc 

In  the  principle  of  coUecllve  bargalnlUK  «nd 
the  right  of  workers  to  organize,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  labor  and  management.  In  the 
public  Interest,  ihould  submit  their  differ- 
ences  to  an  lrapi\rtlal  l>oard  representing 
labor,  management,  and  the  public,  clothed 
Mkith  authority  to  adjudicate  differences  with 
penaltleK  for  violation  to  be  applied  against 
labor  and  management  alike. 

tJN  EMPLOY  MBNT    INSUKANCX 

We  approve  of  unemployment  insurance. 
Unemployment  la  a  social  loss.  But  losses 
mviat  be  paid  from  .Government  funds  with 
the  same  care  and  scrutiny  as  tised  In  paying 
a  fire  loo."*.  We  condemn  sulwldized  loafing 
unrifr  the  name  of  unemployment  compen- 
M«tion. 

BTTBSIDieS 

Bureaucratic  control  of  the  price  of  farm 
products  haa  proved  tinsatlsfactory.  We 
approve  tho  removal  of  food  subsidies,  but 
demand  that  with  then-  renaovai  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  bo  again  allowed  to 
1  unction   in   the  market   plac-e. 

P.1BITY 

The  price  r«'!ationship  between  Industry, 
latH>r.  and  aiip'icuUure  Is  of  piiramcunt  tm- 
ponance  In  the  Nation's  economic  future. 
We  reaffirm  our  belief  In  100-percent  parity, 
and  we  urge  up^m  our  leaders  in  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  and  our  repiebentatives  m 
Congress  the  importance  of  eternal  vigilance 
thitt  this  relaUonah.  !  ••  niauitained.  We 
cundt-mn  the  braeen  .<  fWiy:  oi  ceruilu  labor 
groups  to  break  this  parity  formula  and  re- 
mind such  groups  that  the  price  of  farm 
products  la  the  farmeni'  wage,  a  wage  that 
has  not  been  allowed  to  ns«  during  the 
entire  war  period. 

INFLATION 

Inflation  l«  Increasingly  here  We  wovild 
FUggest  to  our  membership  that  inflation 
brinps  few  headaches  to  the  farmer  who  keeps 
hi«  Inve.stment  almost  wholly  in  his  fann 
plant,  and  deflation  has  few  terrors  to  the 
larmer  who  i*  debt  f  i  im> 

We  believe  that  o:  :•  the  continuance 
of  a  hl^  price  and  "...,'.  .»  vcl  can  national 
solvency  be  maintained  under  our  enormous 
load  of  national  debt. 


Fuii  Employment  BilU 

LXTExeioN  or  }^r-A!A}-;f:S 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

■   '     \:  V  ■-  •:  '  ^  \  ;i 
IN     lUL   HuUSE  UP  i:Er:;.t-  -rNTA TTVES 

Tuf^dnv   S'' '■■■". 'hi  J~    1'j4-) 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 


irmnikv  I  mrlutiv  «n  rUuniiwl  fuMn  tht 
HtHimoir  H\in  on  wi.owlltHi  r\ill  fn\pl«v« 

Ml    ff|)i«MkiM\  »vfi>y   Mrm'Ki    \x\   thl« 

:  „  .    itUllV.  \.<  .^ .>    .'.  :.  ..  ^ 

I    .  I  v  Mrrtibn  of  ihl^  bcdy  wnnla  to  w* 

in  lui 
\Mih  ihp  Amrncan  standaitls  tit  linv 
n.^wtnor,  I  Rin  onr  who  bt^Uevp.s  in  the 
iixory  UiHt  our  Oovrrnmrnl  l.v  m  M'rvHnt 
nf  the  jjfoplo;  that  wi'  should  pnss  the 
kind  of  IrslMaUon  that  the  pt^nplr  ask  u.s 
to  pass;  il.ai  we  should  see  to  II  that  all 
IrKi.slalion  rcsuU-s  In  full  Justice  to  all 
and  special  privileges  to  none. 

The  so-called  full  employment  bill, 
which  would  crentr  the  Rreatest  unem- 
ploj  ment  America  has  ever  had.  would 
make  our  pieople  the  slaves  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  would  give  u.s  the  same  sort 
of  de<;potism  that  we  have  just  defeated 
in  Germany  and  Japan.  We  had  all 
kinds  of  due  predictions  about  5.OO0.OO0 
unemployed  by  such  and  .such  a  date  and 
8.000.000  unemployed  by  such  and  such  a 
date.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of 
unemployed,  according  to  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, is  less  than  20  percent  of  the  wild 
Ruesses  we  were  given — this  in  spite  of  the 
strikes  and  in  spile  of  the  hindrance 
caused  by  the  OPA.  If  our  ipeople  would 
just  go  to  work  and  produce  the  things 
which  the  ma.sses  of  the  people  so  badly 
need,  we  would  have  the  greatest  era  of 
prosperity  for  years  to  come  that  this 
Nation  has  ever  witnes.sed. 

I  believe  the  so-called  national  vaca- 
tion bill — $25  for  loafing  for  26  weeks — 
and  the  so-called  full  employment  bill, 
have  had  their  part  in  causing  our  pres- 
ent epidemic  of  strikes.  The  sooner  we 
defeat  these  two  bills  and  the  sooner  the 
workers  of  America  return  to  their  jobs, 
the  sooner  we  will  have  peace,  plenty  and 
prosperity  for  all. 

The  editorial  follows: 

FTTLI,    KMPLOYMENT    BILLS    .^NT)    THE    FACTS    OP 
ECONOMIC    LIFE 

On  the  third  day  of  the  General  Motors 
strike,  a  House  subcommittee  member  lets  the 
public  h.ive  a  peek  at  the  full  employment 
bin  as  It  now  stands  in  his  com^mittee.  Tlie 
third  day  of  the  General  Motors  strike  is  a 
wryly  appropriate  time  to  discuss  the  plans 
of  the  full  employment  people. 

But  l>efore  getting  to  that  point,  lets  take 
a  look  at  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  as  it  is  said  now  to  stand.  The  first  thing 
that  will  strike  the  eye  Is  that  the  annual 
production  and  employment  budget  which 
the  original  bill  provided  for  is  at  present 
out  of  the  House  version. 

Can  It  be  that  the  House  committee's  tenta- 
tive decision  to  drop  this  part  of  the  bill  is 
related  to  the  rather  spectacularly  cockeyed 
unemployment  predictions  laid  down  by  the 
Government  agencies  for  the  period  follow- 
ing VJ-day?  For  instance,  on  August  15, 
Stabilization  Director  Snyder  said,  "It  is  ex- 
pected there  will  be  5.000.000  or  more  unem- 
ployed in  3  months" — that  is,  by  November 
15.  Pulling  the  corners  of  his  mouth  even 
further  down.  Mr  Snyder  was  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  "by  spring,  unemployment  may 
reach  about  8.000,000.'  Mr.  Snyder  seems  to 
have  taken  his  figures  frqm  the  War  Man- 
power Commission,  becavtse  the  WMC  pre- 
diction was  for  5.000,000  unemployed  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1943.  The  Social  Security 
Board  guessed  the  figure  might  go  as  high  as 
7.500.000. 

What  has  acttially  happened?  The  Census 
Bureau  found  that  the  unemployed  in  Octo- 
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luippmrd  lhi»  f\«urc«  *huw  that  thr  «.U>v- 
rrnment  planneio,  the  logarithm  boyp  in  ih» 
Hgenri»»i«,  the  Mitie-rule  Jockeys  and  ItKhtniiiR 
calculators  who  .tay  they  know  more  aixmt 
bualiiesn  than  bunlneas— all  these  Kt'otip* 
wer.  rviiiirfy  wrong. 

I  o  wro^ig.  that  Is,  up  to  t'he  minute 

of  llif  General  Motore  strike.  The  vmem- 
ploymcnt  that  tile  strike  causes  ai.d  will  cause 
has  yet  to  be  mrasured.  but  It  may  be  gen- 
eral and  dlstrecfing.  However,  the  point  la 
that  Just  as  the! planners  couldn't  guess  un- 
employment ac<iurately.  neither  covild  they 
foretell  thl."!  .strike.  Yet  even  had  their  em- 
ployment guesse^  aligned  with  the  facts,  the 
strike  would  ha\ie  tlirown  them  off  the  track. 

In  other  woris.  .strikes  are  incompatible 
with  the  kind  ofjGovernment  planning  which 
the  full  employment  people  want  to  do.  That 
means  the  wholesome  American  Institution 
of  Independent]  unionism  Is  Incompatible 
with  theli-  schenses.  But  no  gro\ip  is  more  in 
favor  of  Indepsbdent  unionism  than  they. 
Tlielr  calculatloiis  on  this  larger  problem  are 
as  screwy  a£  tiieir  guesses  about  pof^twar 
unemployment. 


To  Makje  the  Charter  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

iiuN.  uiljiLK  L.  JilERROW 

or  frtEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOD3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaii  November  27, 1945 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  an  editorial 
from  the  New  i  York  Times  of  November 
27,  1945: 

TO   MAKZ  THE  CH.MTrEX   WORK 

Nearly  4  moiths  have  passed  since  the 
United  States  Senate  ratlhed  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  and  a  little 
over  a  month  since,  by  a  prescribed  number 
of  ratlhcatlons  iy  other  nations,  the  Charter 
became  operatiw.  This  week  the  second  step 
is  being  undertaken,  the  passage  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  Rations  Participation  Act  by 
which  we  will  b^gin  to  carry  out  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  Hi  the  Charter.  This  bill,  in- 
trodU(^  by  Sen|ilor  Connally  with  the  warm 
backing  of  Senator  Vandcnbekg,  wUl  become 
law  when  apprt^ved  by  a  simple  majority  in 
both  Houses  an<|  signed  by  the  President. 

The  Connally iblll  contains  five  major  pro- 
Tlsions.  First,  ;it  ehtablishes  an  American 
representative  alt  the  seat  of  the  UNO.  with 
ambassadorial  Bank  and  a  salary  of  $20,000 
a  year,  and  a  cfeputy  representative,  with  a 
salary  of  tl2.C0#  a  year.  The  President  may 
also  appoint  American  representatives  to 
the  General  Assembly  and  to  other  UNO 
organs  and  agencies.  Except  for  the  Assem- 
Ijly  delegates,  ind  excepting  also  cases  In 
which  appointed  already  hold  Federal  offices 
by  senatorial  confirmation,  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  will  be  required. 

Second,  the  Resident  is  to  report  to  Con- 
gress at  least  ot  ce  a  year  on  American  activ- 
ities under  UI O,  with  special  reports  on 
enforcement  mi  ^a&m-es  taken  by  the  Security 
Council     and     dur     participation     in     them. 


APPENDIX  TO  THK  CONGRESSIONAL  KKCORD 
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;ns  m  thli  bill  which  stand  out  In 
letters  of  llic  are.  of  course,  those  which 
authorize  the  President  to  act  In  emergen- 
cies on  a  general  delegation  of  power  from 
Congress  without  waiting  specific  consent. 
He  can.  In  fact,  on  Ills  own  Initiative,  as  the 
isolationists  will  be  saying,  "send  our  boys 
overseas  to  fight. "  But  the  "boys  '  will  pre- 
sumably be  professional  soldiers,  who  have 
enlisted  on  this  understanding,  and  their 
function  will  be  to  Join  with  other  UNO 
fighters  in  extinguishing  wars  before  they  get 
well  started.  If  the  President  doesn't  have 
this  power.  tJNO  will  be  a  research 
Institution  and  a  debating  society,  but  it 
will  not  preserve  the  peace. 

The  forthcoming  debates  will  smoke  out 
the  Isolationists,  including  some  who  voted 
for  the  Charter  last  July.  For  now  we  ap- 
proach a  critical  point.  Either  we  want 
peace  enough  to  take  risks  and  make  sac- 
rifices or  we  do  not.  The  Indications  are 
that  the  Connally  bill  will  pass  Congress 
-though  perhaps  not  by  last  July's  Senate 
ratio  of  89  to  2.  It  mu-it.  for  we  are  com- 
mitted to  Its  principles  both  by  self-interest 
and  by  honor. 


Increasing  Wages  Without  Increasing 
Prices 
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mill  Ion -dollar  corporation. 

Every  cent  that  steel  companies  set  aside 
for  future  nerds  Is  checked  by  your  Govern- 
ment. Nothing  can  be  hidden.  The  tax 
collectors,  renegotiation  boards,  and  many 
ether  Government  agencies  have  reviewed  the 
figures  year  after  year.  They  recognize  re- 
serves as  an  essential  part  of  the  cost  of  do- 
ing business 

Re.serves  set  aside  for  wear  and  tear  of 
factilltles  and  for  contingencies  do  not  con- 
stitute a  fund  out  of  which  wages  can  be 
paid.  To  do  so  would  quickly  exhaust  the 
reservoir  on  which  the  steel  companies  de- 
pend for  their  future  lives. 

Any  solution  of  the  present  wage-price 
issue  In  the  steel  industry  must  take  into 
consideration  these  clearly  established  facts. 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Insiiiute, 

Netc  York.  N.  Y. 

Our  company  members  employ  95  jiercent 
of  the  workers  in  the  steel  Industry. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  27, 1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  CIO 
and  affiliated  organizations,  such  as 
UAW-CIO  and  CIO'.s  unions  in  the  steel 
industry,  insist  that  wages  can  be  in- 
creased 30  percent  without  an  increase 
in  prices. 

In  his  book,  Walter  Reuther  says  that 
the  increase  can  be  taken  out  of  profits. 
Perhaps  you  have  your  own  opinion  on 
that  subject.  In  any  event,  here  is  one 
reply  of  the  steel  Industry: 

THERE  ARE  NO  HIDDEN  STEEL   PROFITS 

United  Steelworkers  of  America-CIO 
charges  that  steel  companies  piled  up  huge 
hidden  profits  during  the  war.  It  insists 
that  the  steel  companies  now  can  use  their 
swollen  wartime  profits  In  order  to  pay  a 
$225,0O0.0O0-a-year  wage  Increase. 

The  union's  charge  of  hidden  profits  dur- 
ing the  war  Is  false.  That  was  shown  con- 
clusively by  the  fact-finding  panel  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board.  In  September 
1944  that  Government  agency  declared  In  an 
official  ref)ort  that  what  the  union  calls  hid- 
den profits  are  necessary  reserves,  and  that 
such  reserves  "are  proper  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  steel  profits." 

The  truth  about  profits  In  the  steel  indus- 
try during  the  war  Is  that   they  were  not 
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OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  27. 1945 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolution  submitted  to  the  Honorable 
Albert  M.  Cole.  Representative  from  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Kansas.  No- 
vember 20.  1945 

We.  the  undersigned  members  of  the  stafi 
of  Washburn  Municipal  University  of  Top)eka. 
aware  of  the  tremendous  Impxjrt  of  atomic 
energy  and  atomic  weajrons  to  all  mankind, 
believe  that  the  security  of  the  United  States 
can  be  achieved  ultimately  only  through  in- 
t-rnatlonal  cooperation  for  the  Joint  ^ntrol 
of  these  new  forces.  We  believe  that  a  per- 
manent policy  of  secret  fundamental  research 
and  exclusive  national  control  on  the  part 
of  any  nation  can  only  result  in  a  ruinous 
competitive  armaments  race  In  which  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  will  Join,  leading  to  a 
new  and  catastrophic  world  war.  From  such 
a  war  no  people  will  emerge  free,  If  Indeed 
they  survive  at  all. 

We  believe  that,  while  secrecy  regarding 
the  release  of  atomic  energy  may  be  the  saf- 
est policy  under  present  conditions,  such 
secrecy  can  keep  the  basic  knowledge  the 
property  of  the  United  States  only  very  tem- 
porarily, and  that  permanent  policies  of 
secrecy  In  such  matters  will  In  the  long  run 
produce  international  distrust  and  fear,  cre- 
ating a  world  atmosphere  which  will  render 
the  permanent  preservation  of  peace  impos- 
sible.   We  l>elieve  that  the  mutual  confidence 
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We  believe  furthermore  that  amy  leglala* 
tlve  efTort  which  stifles  free  and  open  ecten- 
tlfic  Investigation,  which  seeks  to  prevent 
public  surveillance  and  criticism  of  the  ap- 
plications of  atomic  energy,  will  stifle  .scien- 
tific progress,  tindermlne  peace  and  Ls  there- 
fore  harmful   to   the  national   Interest, 

We  therefore  urge  the  Congress: 

1.  That  legislative  action  for  the  control  of 
atomic  energy  be  preceded  by  full,  free,  and 
public  discussion. 

2.  That  the  authority  for  the  guidance  of 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  shall  con- 
sist of  men  of  EClentlfic  competence,  fully 
compensated  for  their  services,  and  able  to 
work  towards  the  maximum  utilization  of 
atomic  energy  for  the  welfare  of  the  public 
and  not  for  the  Interests  of  any  special 
group. 

3.  That  the  administration  chosen  to  di- 
rect the  work  of  such  an  authority  be  civilian. 

4.  That  security  regulations  be  limited  to 
direct  military  application  of  atomic  power 
and  ,.hat  free  research  and  right  of  publica- 
tion be  Immediately  resumed  In  the  field  of 
atomic  physics. 

Bryan  S.  Stopfer.  Hugh  T.  Wale.  Arthur 
G.   Sellen.   Gladys   Phlnney,  T.   L. 
Callens.  Philip  S.  Rlggs.  Esther  M. 
Bauman.  Amanda  Lee  Bauer.  Rich- 
ard G.  Vogel.  Clara  E.  KlUdge.  Ira 
Pratt,  Mrs.  Paul  M.  Hansen.  L.  B 
Fulbrlght.  Paye  H.  Beard.  Chas   D. 
Erickson,   Faye  Waddle.   Catherine 
Conard,    Burleigh    Reed.    Edith    B. 
Larson,  Robert  H.  Kingman,  Eliza- 
b»th    Ebright,    MarJorle    Clinton. 
Helen  T.  Fisher,  Elisabeth  D.  Van 
Schaack.  J  F.  Zimmerman.  E  Ruth 
van    Appledoun.    Mrs.    Chailes    L. 
Lyman,    Ruth    Parker,    John     D. 
Bright,  Dorothy  L.  Porter,  Kath- 
leen Martin  Rewe,  Bernlce  M.  Bur- 
bank,  Dorothy  M.  Porterfield.  Haisel 
J.  Nltcher.  Barbara  L.  Neff,  N.  E. 
Saxe,    Janet    L.    Mack.    Alexander 
Tillotson,  Donald  H.  Webb.  R.  H. 
Alexander,  Joseph  M.  Free.  Mrs.  N. 
B.  Saxe.  J.  H.  Froth,  Paul  Eberhart, 
Bsther  H.  Vanderlas.  'Wm.  J.  Mor- 
gan.   Mrs.    H.    M.    Callaway,    Jean 
A.    Smith     Christine    A.    Johnson, 
Harold  E.  Conrad,  J.  R.  Gardner, 
David  K.  Beck,  Oscar  P.  Moyer.  H. 
P.  German,  and  E.  L.  Btirke. 


Apprenticeship  TV    nnij 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HuN.HbbHLiEL.ACY 

OF   W^SHINCTO^" 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  27. 1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
privilege  granted  to  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  would  like  to  comment  bnefl;.* 
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upon  the  soundnc'^s  of  our  national  ap- 
prenticeship training  program  under  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

An  appropriation  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram IS  included  in  the  present  deficiency 
measure  now  before  as.  I  urge  upon  the 
House  the  fullest  possible  consideration 
for  this  appropriation  since  now.  as  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  returning  service- 
men are  anxious  to  take  their  proper 
p.ace  in  industr>'.  apprentice  training  be- 
comes more  important  than  at  any  time 
In  our  national  hi.story. 

In  order  that  I  might  fully  understand 
the  scope  of  the  apprenticeship  rrncram, 
I  asked  some  questions  of  the  D  ,  irt- 
ment  of  Lab<ir.  The  D<  pat :  :r.t:r  -  dV:  - 
swers  to  m.v  inquiries  wr-.c  -o  vvt  .!  .<t.a:td 
and  presented  such  ui  afi -irafc  view  of 
the  entire  program  'Is'  I  (ifsire  to  in- 
clude both  the  qu>-^t.  !-.  and  answers  as 
part  of  these  rcir..i;k^      Iliey  follow: 

NAT!'   '.^:      Afl'flKN  r:(  fSXIP    PROjP.AM 


Question     H.  *    n.rti.y    .ip;>rfr.t.'>  •!      ■ 


.:•  in 


grams  cl<>es  the  Department  of  Ls<i 
the  United  Stales^ 

Answer     As   of   SeptemVi-  ■     ?<      V'  +  t.    there 

v:.--f  4  ^4^!  'f'i':  =  '»>!i'  (  unprnr. icpsh;n  ;,:  •f::'am.s 
.,....-,.    i,-)  j.VJ   .:  (!':-'r'al  f^t.-ihll--;  :!.•  :   ',     Of 
:hP!-p   there   fW'   7>'    I't    >-■■  ar.  ■   \:\    'he   ■^■.>'e   ■•f 
W.ushlnetOM     r.   vf-.:   ;'      1  ■t"4     (•-■  Ahl.-\.^^.^\ .'  ■ 

In  addition  to  tl;-'  i.r-.Mf:/ !'•(-!..•.'  w.'  trrar.:. 
there  were  set  up  iWivw.^  t;.e  w.tr  abuir.  2.iv0 
advancing  worker  pr  t  uns  for  war  produc- 
tion. A  ■are''  ;«'i (  eiiin.i<'  of  these  programs 
wiU   n    w   h.    rr  verted  to  apprenticeship. 

Q'lps-  •  How  many  apprenticeship  pro- 
i-    !t;'.>  A'  -.■  -(•'-  up  in  the  United  States  In  the 

las"    \fii:  "^ 

An^A«  r  F'  n  October  1.  1944.  to  September 
30,  1945  1  7;JU  apprentlce.ship  programs  were 
establish"^    In    the    United    States.      In    the 

State  of  W  I  i  '  jton  two  programs  covering 
32  establu-^iiim-:.'*  were  completed.  In  addi- 
tion 149  new  establishments  have  Joined  ex- 
ist intr  iiT'C!  (I'..-  Di'velopnient  work  on  a 
ininU)«r  <  :  ,  li  •  programs,  begun  since 
thr  r;  >«-  of  the  war.  hiis  relieved  the  need 
-r-v  !ii'.<  V  .attention  to  war  production  pro- 
L' "  i :  !■)  ■- 

Qufs.i'in  Is  this  number  an  Increase  or  de- 
crease over  th>'  average  number  set  up  in 
past  years,  and  to  what  do  you  attribute  the 
Increase  or  decrea.^e? 

A-.?:*er    An  Increase. 

1  "..p  fact  that  the  field  and  national 
staffs  have  been  working  with  management 
and  labor  for  years,  endeavoring  to  persuade 
t!>."'r.  •'  I  i:-  ;-.■..■  :  ixma  flde  apprentlce- 
shpr-  'k't:-  A  ui'ii  ■  this  Is  the  fact  that 
__dunng  tr-  u,  .,:  ;.!;  '  -  ;.  >'  \tf  proved  to 
ihr.>'.e  tTinip.'  ■  i.,'  ■.:\,ur  '.  :  ;  :T'..ii  training  pro- 
iT:.ir.s  i  ,  .•-  t  tK  :  .1.  rt  term  training  for 
'Aar  pr(,»!;.c!  ■.  ^:,  H  \\f\<-':  the  most  pertl- 
:'.->;-,t  •lur.tr  at  :  !u-  pu>s«-:  •  \i:v,e  :i^  the  relurn- 
;ru;  v-'tcrin  T!.-'  f\:  orif  :>.>fs  oi  veterans  In 
I-'.--  u.'inr-i  ;  -.  .  ^  r;.i*  ir.  ;:.re(l  them  that 
tn  r  ii;k:;i  .ii.i  .-.nipu 'i-  'rui-.iiv!  Is  necessary 
ir  t:.ev  pxpt'C  :  ;  br  .i  .s':i-i  (•>■-  i:i  c;..;ian  life. 
Accordingly,  n.ore  .I'ui  in.;.'  rf'\r\\.:\^  veter- 
ans wish  to  t.ik-  .,:  :  ■  ^.-  u,  prentice- 
ship  training  untu  •■  'hf  provisions  of  the  vet- 
erans' iii't'!  T*!  '  A.  have  adequate  pro- 
gram- ■  i;p  •;..  *  1  p:-)Vide  these  veterans 
with  ;h«r  ps  -i-c:.  .i..-r,  ;.nd  training  required 
for  Journeymanship,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
f'  1.  ■■-  the  sKUl  they  de-Ire  and  th'^  =:)i:ll  so 
>  ,  :  ■.  ;.-■  i;.  J  by  iniiu^':'.'  :•  '.  '.:.-  ---war 
period. 

Question.  Shoulii  .  cUi  •  ;.ii.i.'.  ap.-enticeshlp 
programs  be  set  up  in  tlus  c>  untry  during 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year?    How  many? 

.AnsN*-':-  Y'-<  "  ;■  ps- '.:-.  .'fM  ■]'._■  a  minl- 
rvs:v.  '  f  :i  S>  ii  pr.  ^r.i!-;-s  .;u:i  b»>  t-staMlshed 
tiw.  ::.<  ::-:.'    .      •  -■:■   ]'.H'\ 

Qm<-'  nil.  Will  tidd.';  ^1'.  !  '>'■;  r.:e:-  bf  re- 
ovi.r.'i.l  •  I  carry  ■  i;'  'h.r  vr  cr-.w.  i'rw:'.:-  •Ai-- 
rrn. .uuucr    oJ    the    h;-^.^:    \t,;.,'      H    a    ni.^:::  ^ 


Answer.  Yes:  150  additional  field  repre- 
sentatives would  be  needed  In  order  to  estab- 
lish the  minimum  of  3.500  programs  which 
are  available  during  the  year  suid  serve  exist- 
ing programs,  especially  with  respect  to  ap- 
prenticeship for  veteranB. 

Question.  Will  additional  positions  be 
needed  In  your  national  office  and  In  the 
field  clerical  staff? 

Answer.  Seventeen  additional  positions  in 
the  national  office  and  55  In  the  fceld,  clerical 
positions. 

Question.  How  many  apprentices  should 
there  be  in  the  country  in  all  apprentlceable 
trades? 

Answer.  There    should    be    approximately 
500,000  apprentices  in  training  at  all  times. 
Question.  Where     will     these     apprentices 
come  from? 

Answer.  During  the  next  3  or  4  years 
some  few  will  be  18-  and  19-year-old  boys 
graduating  from  high  school;  but  the  vast 
majority  of  them  will  be  World  War  II  vet- 
erans. 

Question.  What  percentage  will  or  coiUd  be 
World  War  II  veterans? 

An.swer.  For  the  next  few  years  probably 
about  80  percent  of  apprentices  can  be  vet- 
erans. 

Question.  If  the  deficiency  appropriation 
presently  sought  is  not  granted,  what  per- 
centage of  reduction  In  personnel  will  be 
required  in  the  field  and  national  staffs? 
Answer.  Fifty-two  percent. 
Question.  Does  the  apprentice  program 
division  have  any  functions  other  than  set- 
ting up  such  programs?     If  so,  what? 

Answer.  Once  the  program  has  been  set  up 
and  operating  it  is  the  duty  of  the  field  men 
to  continue  to  service  each  of  his  programs. 
Apprenticeship  practically  died  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  past,  and  unless  these  programs 
are  constantly  serviced  by  our  field  staff  we 
can  expect  nothing  else  but  that  they  will 
again  die.  If  this  is  to  be  permitted  to  hap- 
pen, we  are  most  certain  that  we  will  be  faced 
once  again  with  the  shortage  of  skill  and 
workers  that  evidenced  Itself  prior  to  World 
War  IT. 

Question.  If  you  are  not  granted  sufficient 
money  to  carry  out  yovir  program,  who  will 
be  affected  most  seriously? 

Answer.  At  the  present  time  the  returning 
serviceman  who  wishes  to  enter  the  skUled 
trades  under  the  provisions  of  the  G.  I.  bill. 
Small  businesses  who  require  assistance  in 
establishing  programs  will  not  secure  that 
help  and  apprenticeship  opport  anities  for 
veterans  in  such  establishments  will  not  be 
available.  In  the  long  run  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  will  suffer  from  the  continuation  of 
serious  shortage  of  skilled  workers. 

Question.  To  ensure  that  there  wUl  con- 
tinue to  be  enough  apprentices  trained,  as 
estimated  above,  how  many  appTeuticeshlp 
programs  should  be  in  operation  in  the 
country? 

Answer.  There  are  about  400,00<)  establish- 
ments in  the  country  which  employ  skilled 
worke^p  and  should  be  training  apprentices. 
On  the  basis  of  an  average  of  abcut  7  estab- 
lishments per  program  there  should  be  about 
57,000  programs. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  the  numtier 
of  apprenticeship  programs  needed  will  in- 
crease after  this  fiscal  year?  Why  lar  why  not? 
Answer.  It  la  obvious  that  the  need  v^tll 
continue  when  there  could  and  should  be 
over  50.000  programs  and  there  are  now  less 
than  5,000. 

Question.  How  long  do  you  believe  it  will 
be  before  you  will  have  the  numljer  of  ap- 
prenticeship programs  in  operation  that  will 
assure  us  a  sufficient  number  of  skilled  Jour- 
;.t    ::.e:,     h:     ;.;;out  the  country? 

Ai.s.is:  Th  s  will  depend  upon  the  provi- 
sion of  adfou  r-  linds  for  this  activity  and 
the  eontinuatiui!  i.i  the  interest  and  support 
of  management  and  lalKir.  The  second  de- 
p. ;.  is  -.pi'ii  the  fir.^i.    II  the  pres«jni  interest 


of  Industry  c|in  be  maintained,  there  Is  no 
reason  why  tjie  country  could  not  have  an 
adequate  apprenticeship  system  within  6 
years. 


Realistic  Training  Seen  in  Legion  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HOnI  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  27,  1945 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  |o  extend  my  remark.^  I  in- 
clude an  article  by  David  Lawrence, 
highly  respected  news  analyst  and  editor, 
in  which  he  comments  on  a  new  pro- 
posal for  universal  miUtary  training  ad- 
vanced by  the  new  national  commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  John  Stelle. 
Contrary  to  the  Legion's  former  stand 
for  compulsory  military  training  of  1 
year  for  all  youths  who  reach  the  age  of 
18  years,  national  Commander  Stelle 
advocates  a  program  that  would  inte- 
grate the  youth  of  America  into  the  Na- 
tion's preparedness  set-up.  Mr.  Law- 
rence's comments  on  Commander  Stelles 
proposal  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
Member  of  Congress, 

Realistic   Training    Seen   in   Legion    Pt^n 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  American  Legion,  through  its  national' 
commander.  John  Stelle,  has  Just  come  for- 
ward with  a  sensible  program  for  military 
training  that  eliminates  virtually  all  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  plan  presented 
by  Preslden$  Truman  and  Gen.  George 
Marshall. 

Instead  of  taking  a  whole  year  out  of 
the  life  of  American  boys  and  giving  them 
no  further  training  that  cotUd  be  useful  5 
or  10  years  jater,  the  Legion  is  to  present 
to  Congress  a  bUl  which  requires  only  4 
months  of  basic  training  bxrt  provides  for 
integration  of  the  trained  youth  into  some 
organization  which  has  a  continuing  rela- 
tionship to  preparedness. 

Under  the  proposed  bill  a  boy  of  18  who 
Is  physically  qualified  would  take  4  months 
of  training.  Then  he  could  return  to  school 
or  college  or  Join  a  National  Guard  unit  or 
a  Naval  Reaerve  unit,  or.  If  at  college  or 
school,  he  0ould  Join  a  ClvUlan  Military 
Training  Co^ps  unit  or  an  ROTC  unit.  If 
he  were  not  going  to  college,  the  boy  could 
spend  "8  mofcths  or  the  equivalent  working 
in  some  industrial  plant  engaged  in  national 
defense  work  of  a  tyi>e  set  up  by  the  civilian 
authority." 

WAR     NEEDS    TRADES 

This  is  a  itallstic  approach.  It  recognizes 
that  training  In  modem  times  doesn't  consist 
merely  of  drilling  and  marching  and  saluting 
but  of  mobillizing  young  men  in  mechanical 
pursuits  as  Well.  Training  in  certain  trades 
is  Just  as  essential  to  a  mechanized  military 
service  of  the  future  as  marching  or  drilling. 
Certainly  air  power  needs  men  In  ground 
crews  for  re^ir  and  maintenance  who  have 
had  the  bactground  of  work  in  factories  and 
plants. 

The  Legloa's  proposal  is  significant  because 
it  offers  the  first  important  digression  from 
the  administj-at ion's  plan  which,  Incidentally, 
has  no  chance  of  passage  anyway.  Another 
interesting  proposal  is  that  which  comes  to 
the  writer  ^om  the  Regular  Veterans'  As- 
sociation, a^  organization  founded  by  but 
by  no  meao^  confined  to  officers  who  hav» 
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Mrved  In  the  Regular  Army  and  Navy.     It 

fe&ys: 

••V.'e  are  convinced  that  some  form  of  mili- 
tary training  is  a  very  real  'inust'  for  this 
country.  •  •  •  But  we  are  not  agreed 
on  placing  the  whole  burden  on  young  men 
of  high -school  or  college  age.  These  boys. 
for  that  is  all  they  ere.  have  thsiv  lives  ahead 
of  them.  They  are  at  the  place  where  an 
education  means  a  great  deal  to  them,  es- 
pecially the  ones  who  are  cheesing  careers 
In  m:diclne.  law.  science,  and  many  other 
professions  which  require  more  than  the 
usual  4-year  course,  and  a  year  from  their 
lives  at  this  time  wculd  be  a  very  real  loss. 
Not  only  that,  but  they  are  not  yet  men 
with  an  Edult  sense  of  values  and  to  train 
them  fully  in  the  art  of  killing  would  be 
foolhardy   Indeed." 

SWISS      PLAN     RECOMMINDED 

-Hitler  proved  what  one  car  do  with  the 
j-cunger  generation  by  training  them  in  cer- 
tain arts.  In  Germany,  the  youth,  not  the 
older  folks,  were  the  backbone  of  his  plan 
of  conquest  and  cruelty.  Why,  then,  should 
we  leach  our  youngsters  this  same  science 
and  expect  them  to  return  calmly  to  com- 
monplace things  without  ever  having  a 
chance  to  practice  the  lessons  thus  learned? 
Taken  at  a.  time  when  theii  mjnds  are 
pliable,  they  may  wish  to  use  iheir  knowl- 
edge at  the  slightest  provocation. 

■VVe  Indorse  a  plan,  proven  hy  the  Swiss 
to  be  workable  and  which  has  Isept  them  at 
pence  for  many  years,  whereby  the  adults, 
who  after  all  are  the  ones  who  should  carry 
the  burden  of  responsibility,  comprise  the 
civilian  army  of  defense.  We  ask  ^hat  all 
men  between  the  ages  decided  on  as  being 
physically  able  to  fight  be  gr.en  military 
training  each  year  until  they  reach  an  age 
when  they  no  longer  need  be  called  upon 
to  take  the  training.  By  this  means  no 
undue  hardship  Is  placed  on  any  one  group. 

"Not  only  that,  but  returning  yearly  for 
a  few  weeks'  training,  we  will  have  a  male 
population  in  better  physical  health  than 
ever  before.  By  spending  a  few  weeks  of 
each  year  In  this  way  the  men  thus  taught 
will  not  forget  the  lessons  learned  nor  will 
they  become  rusty.'  which  is  what  will  hap- 
pen under  a  plan  whereby  a  man  receives  a 
full  year's  training,  then  forgets  about  it 
until  such  time  as  he  may  be  called  on 
suddenly  and  without  warning  to  use  what 
was  taught  to  him  maybe  10  years  before." 

Congress  will  have  before  it  many  plans 
but  the  two  foregoing  proposals  begin  to 
tackle  the  problem  on  a  practical  basis  and 
out  of  many  ideas  may  ultimately  come 
some  form  of  training  that  does  not  estab- 
lish a  militaristic  tradition  but  accomplishes 
the  main  purpose — preparedness  for  defense. 


Resolution  of  Catholic  Bishops  of  the 
United  States  on  Compulsory  Military 
Training 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOREST  \  H\R^TSS 

OF  I.^■I:^.^.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  27, 1945 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  e.":tend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing re~olution  which  waj  adopted  by 
the  Catholic  birhops  of  the  United  States 
on  the  subject  of  compulsory  military 
training  at  their  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  Wednesday,  November  14,  1945: 


We  recognize  the  imperative  need  of  pre- 
paredness for  the  adequate  defense  of  our 
country  In  ail  circumstances. 

In  determining  what  constitutes  flatlonal 
defense  in  our  present  circumstances,  cur 
Government,  we  feel,  should  explore  the  pos- 
slbUlty  of  having  military  conscription 
abolished  In  all  countries,  and.  to  that  end, 
might  well  consider  how  our  control  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  other  countries  may  be 
used  to  lend  weight  to  cur  plea  for  such 
abolition. 

If  a  wide  extension  of  military  training  is 
found  necessary  for  present  adequate  de- 
fense of  our  Nation,  we  feel  that  such  train- 
ing should  be  in  kc  with  American 
traditions,  and  that,               ..lly: 

1.  Voluntary  enlistments  in  the  armed 
forces  shcu'.d  be  stimulated  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  provide  cur  first  line  of  defense; 

2.  Any  period  of  enforced  training  shcuid 
be  Intc^ratsd  with  normal  school  life;  and. 

3.  The  War  and  Navy  Departments  fhould 
work  with  recognized  moral  leadership  to 
correct  certain  policies  r.nd  :  -  whlcU 
have  wrought  grave  moral  d  o  great 
numbers  of  young  people  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices during  the  past  5  years. 


Erection  of  a  Post  Office  Buiiding  at 
Cudahy,  Wis. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TKAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  NoveiJiber  27,  f  945 
Mr.    WASIELEWSKI.      Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.    I   include   the    following    reso- 
lution; 

Resolution  681 

Resolution   proposing   erection   of    new   post 

office  building 

Whereas  the  city  of  Ctidahy.  Wis.,  Is  a  mu- 
nicipality situated  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan.  In  the  county  of  Milwaukee,  and 
has  a  population  of  10,550;  and 

Whereas  this  city  Is  the  most  progressive 
city  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  having  14 
major  Industries,  among  them  such  nation- 
ally known  firms  as  Ladish  Drop  Forge  Co  , 
George  J.  Meyer  Manufacturuig  Co.,  Cudahy 
Bros.  Co.,  and  others;  and 

Whereas  this  city  has  a  history  of  steady 
and  conservative  growth  and  harbors  many 
types  of  civic  and  fraternal  organizations  as 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Kiwanls  Club.  Moose  Club, 
Eagles  Club,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Knights 
of  Pythias,  Cudahy  Women's  Club,  American 
Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Cudahy 
(Veterans)    Service  League,  and  others;    and 

Whereas  this  community  is  in  dire  need 
of  a  United  States  post-office  building  com- 
mensurate with  its  growth  and  progress  to 
replace  the  leased  quarters  now  housing  the 
post  office,  which  are  too  small  and  inade- 
quate and  uncentrally  located  on  a  side 
street:  Now.  therefore,  it  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  mayor  and  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Cudahy  do  hereby 
formally  endorse  and  subscribe  to  a  petition 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  post-office  building 
to  be  centrally  located  on  the  main  street 
in  the  heart  of  the  city;  it  is  further 

Re.^olied.  That  a  new  post  office  housed  in 
a  modern  building  will  be  in  accord  with  the 
progressive  development  of  this  city  and  will 
be  Justified  not  by  civic  pride  alone,  but  also 
by  the  steady,  conservative  growth  of  the 
city  and  its  industries  during   the  past  50 


years  and  the  immediate  urgent  need  for 
adequate  modern  quarters:  it  is  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  and  made  a  part  of  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting  and  that  the  city  clerk  cause  suit- 
able copies  th?reof  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
United  States  Pc  General,  to  the  two 

Senators  and  Cc:  ^n  representing  ihis 

district  for  early  lavorable  action  upon  this 
petition. 

Passed  and  approved  this  October  2    1315. 
Vincent  Totka,  Mayor. 

Attest : 

James  F.  Keller.  City  Clerfc. 


Vengeance  Lest&lat'on 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.ADOLFHJ.l        lii 

CF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Tuesday.  November  27,  1945 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  insert  a  timely  article  appearing  in  to- 
day'.s  issue  of  the  Washington  News 
written  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  entitled 
"Vengeance  Legislation."  I  most  re- 
spectfully ask  that  the  Members  read  it 
and  I  feel  that  after  it  has  been  perused 
by  those  who  have  favored  this  legisla- 
tion being  reported  to  the  House  they 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
have  been  imposed  upon.  The  article  is 
as  follows: 

\ENCEANCE   LEGISLATION 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

There's  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  do 
things — including  legislating. 

An  example  of  the  wrong  way  may  be  seen 
currently  In  the  attempt  to  rush  drastic  pen- 
alties against  labor  through  the  House  of 
Representatives  They  F.re  contained  In  a  bill 
prepared  by  the  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
The  measure  has  ijeen  ordered  to  the  floor  by 
the  Rules  Committee  for  early  consideration. 

The  effort  is  to  exploit  the  present  strike 
situation.  That  offers  provocation  for  labor- 
law  reform,  certainly,  but  not  through  such 
hasty  and  Ill-considered  legislation  whlpp)ed 
up  hurriedly  m  a  spirit  of  vengeance.  Long- 
time changes  In  labor  law  should  be  consid- 
ered carefully  and  soberly. 

The  penalizing  provisions  were  Inserted  in 
a  bill  that  originally  was  designed  only  to 
repeal  the  wartime  Smlth-Connally  anti- 
strike  law,  so-called.  Repeal  of  that  act 
meets  general  approval.  But  the  provisions 
added  by  the  Military  Affairs  pommittee  do 
not.    Labor  is  complaining  bitterly,  and  with 

reason. 

One  provision  would  punish  any  labor 
union  which  struck  In  violation  of  a  no-strike 
clause  in  Its  contract  by  suspending  its  col- 
lective bargaining  provisions  for  a  year  and 
makln-*  it  subject  to  suits  for  damages  in- 
curred by  T    rk  stoppages. 

The  obvious  effect  would  be  refusal  by  labor 
unions  thereafter  to  accept  no-strike  clauses. 
Further,  it  would  open  the  way  for  employ- 
ers, so  inclined,  to  provoke  strikes  themselves 
and  drain  union  treasuries.  There  is  no  pen-* 
alty  for  employers  who  might  themselves 
induce  strikes  by  their  conduct. 

Another  provision  would  prohibit  contri- 
butions by  labor  unions  for  political  conven- 
tion and  primary  election  campaigns.  This 
would  extend  the  ban  already  imposed  by  the 
Smith-Connally  Act  against  such  conuibu- 
tlons  lor  general  election  campaigns,  which 
is  to  be  retained.  The  latter  somewhat  re- 
stricted the  scope  of  CIOs  Political  Action 
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(  p«    In    last    year's    geuerai    election 

I  I.  though  It  did  not  Interfere  much 

vmb  it«  ultimate  effect ivenew.  It  operated 
under  the  exception  permitting  use  of  union 
lundA  for  educational  purposes.  Former 
Attorney  General  Blddle.  over  protests  from 
•ome  Members  of  Congress,  held  that  PAC 
wmz  not  violating  the  law. 

The  purpose  of  the  prohibition  In  the  case 
of  conventions  and  primary  elections  Is  clear. 
Mambers  with  ant i labor  records  fear  CIO 
atiempta  to  eliminate  them  In  next  years 
primaries,  and  with  reason.  The  CIO  had 
some  primary  successes  last  year,  even  in  the 
south.    That  served  as  a  warning. 

Aside  from  the  injustices  and  the  dubious 
consritutionality  of  these  provisions,  and  ihe 
hasty  method  of  legislating,  there  is  some- 
thing else  wrong  with  this  whole  procedure. 

This  Is  the  matter  of  Jurisdiction.  All  this 
was  done  by  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
and  not  the  regularly  constituted  House 
Labor  Committee.  The  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee proved  its  ineptness  and  lack  of  ex- 
perience and  Judgment  in  framing  labor  leg- 
islation when  it  handled  the  original  Con- 
ually  bill.  2  years  ago. 

Administration  leaders  sought  in  vain  to 
"get  the  Rules  Committee  to  withhold  report 
of  the  bill  for  House  action  until  the  labor- 
management  conference  here  had  finished  Its 
work  But  the  Republican  southern  con- 
servative Democrat  coalition  in  the  commit- 
tee, which  holds  the  whiphand.  seized  the 
second  streetcar  and  bas  strike  here  and 
beginning  of  the  General  Motors  strike  to 
sikuve  the  measure  to  the  floor. 


Who  Has  the  Right  To  Determine  What 
Is  Ln -.American  ? 

J.XIENSION   OF   RK>.IARKd 
or 

_       HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 


IN    TH!"    H' 


or    W.*SHINCTON 


Friday.  November  2J.  1U46 

M:  C(^P^-EF  N!'  Speaker,  recently 
c:.'j  .:  A!i:  ;  ..  a  -  b;-.  a.c.-t  newspapers, 
the  N'  >■  V  ;  .<  Times,  editorially  dis- 
rr;.->' .!  'iif  ciajcctivp  ■"un-.^mprican."  Is 
It  ;)(i>.^;ble  in  the  Unit,  a  States  for  one 
to  designate  the  attitude.s.  philosophy,  or 
politicT!  ^'lewpoints  of  ■^  f»^l!o<,v  citizen 
as  uti-.f;:!' ncan  if  th.  ■>:;■.•  ;,.ippens  to 
be  tT!.:.a:\  •  ■  Ihe  viev^s  i  :.•  -  :;tertains 
in  hi-  .'A  :;  Otiialf?  Tlie  -.i,  .  -  >-or  to  the 
IJitN  CM!;-inittee  is  now  undt;  raking  to 
;  rr,-"r  r  ru-  radio.  This  i.^  iiuiuatur  nf 
H  aar.t;i>roiLs  trend.  Ju.-?  '.\  f:  <  l..i.-  *1>' 
npht  to  Imposf  his  view.s  wpor.  any  ve- 
hicle of  pubUc  expre.'^.sinn  '  Wi.at  then 
becomes  of  free  .^petH4)  r  .';>  d  :n  of  the 
press?  The  air  wa^'  -  {.uuid  b.'  equally 
free.  I  have  alwavs  iiv-i-t-d  ;:;ar  fnery 
facility  should  ix'  iRVnl-il  \o  tv  >»,  sni;-w  :  s 
to  permit  their  colurnrii -i  <  .ml  id  "Diial 
writers  to  expres.s  ttv-nis^  hr>  ::v'.y  and 
fearlessly  on  any  controversial  subject. 
The  laws  of  libel  and  slander  will 'take 
care  of  any  excesses  such  as  the  dissem- 
ination of  untruths.  One  of  the  char- 
nrtrristics  of  tota'it:\n.ir!i-:r.  :s  to  reqiiire 
\r.<  -ubmission  »t  ur\<-.\\.]-i-:  -liines  and 
r:ui;o  scripts  ii\  ad'. -i;;.'--  ••>  '  :'\<ial  cen- 
'^'  t  -  Ltt  us  not  iii.u.at.'  tlu'  .sorry  ex- 
iiii  ;  le  set  for  us  In  the  recent  past  by 
Mu.ssolinls.  Hitlers.  Francos,  and 
1        ^n^. 


The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

WHAT   IS    "U»r-AJ*131ICAN"T 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  has  subpenaed  the  scripts  of  seven 
radio  station  commentators  and  may  sub- 
p>ena  all  or  some  of  the  commentators  them- 
selves. A  rx)mmittee  .spokesman  told  a  re- 
porter for  this  newspaper  that  the  committee 
had  received  many  letters  complaining  of 
"communistic  views"  reputedly  expressed 
over  the  air  waves  by  commentators.  In  the 
spokesman's  opinion,  "the  time  tias  come  to 
determine  how  far  you  can  go  with  free 
speech  ' 

The  committee's  mandate  is  clear  up  to  a 
certain  point.  It  has  the  usual  and  often 
useful  Investigating  powers  of  any  congres- 
sional committee  of  inquiry.  It  might  use 
those  powers  to  look  Into  actual  breaches  of 
law.  But  It  is  handicapped,  as  the  Dies  com- 
mittee was  iDcfore  it.  by  any  pre<;ise  defini- 
tion of  what  is  an  "un -American  activity." 
In  the  absence  of  such  definition  the  matter 
Is  left  to  prejudice.  None  of  the  seven  com- 
mentators mentioned  is  charged  or  suspected, 
so  far  as  we  know,  with  advocating  the  com- 
munizatlon  of  this  country  by  force  and  vio- 
lence. They  are  said,  or  some  of  them  are.  to 
have  "praised  the  Russian  Army  and  other 
Soviet  actions,  rather  than  similar  American 
activities."  If  this  Is  true,  which  has  not  been 
established,  have  they  committed  a  crime? 
Obviously  not — they  have,  at  the  worst, 
"paralleled"  the  Daily  Worker.  Or  Is  ma- 
terial privileged  in  print  to  be  barred  from 
tlie  air? 

We  do  not  believe  the  committee  will  find 
any  legitimate  excuse  to  penalize  the  com- 
mentators or  the  networks  over  which  they 
speak.  It  might  succeed  in  scaring  the  net- 
works, so  that  they  will  hesitate  to  permit 
a  free  and  lawful  expression  of  opinion.  We 
believe  this  indirect  suppression  would  be  as 
"un-American"  an  activity  as  some  others 
the  committee  is  gunning  for.  We  hope  the 
committee  will  Americanize  its  procedure  l>e- 
fore  this  happens. 


Russia  and  \r,M 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

:■    N  ?  ,'.    :•;  \mpshife 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  27, 1945 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  November  27, 
1945: 

RUSSIA    AND    IRAN 

Following  the  Iranian  Government's  pro- 
test to  the  United  States  regarding  recent 
developments  in  Azerbaijan  Province,  the 
Stale  Department  has  acted  with  refreshing 
vigor  U.-.U  promptness  In  reminding  Moscow 
of  obligations  which  Russia,  as  well  as  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  assumed  at 
the  Tehran  Conference.  At  that  lime  Mar- 
shal Stalin.  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and 
President  Roosevelt  signed  a  declaration  In 
which  they  declared  themselves  "at  one  with 
the  Government  of  Iran  in  tiielr  desire  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence,  sover- 
eignty and  territorial  integrity  of  Iran."  In 
view  of  that  declaration  it  is  certainly 
straige  that  Russian  troops  have  prevented 
the  Iranian  Ctovernraent.  anxious  to  put  down 
a  rebellion,  from  moving  troops  through 
territory  under  Us  sovereignty. 

Allowing  a  fnce-saving  loopliole  of  escape 
for  the  Soviet  regime,  the  Sute  DepMrlmeat 
note  suggests   the  pusslbility    tli»t   iho   ob' 


stacles  in  thf  way  of  the  free  movement  of 
Iranian  fore  :6  may  have  been  put  there  by 
local  Soviet  commanders  acting  without  au- 
thorization from  Moscow  or  even  in  contra- 
vention of  tjie  latter's  orders.  Since  Soviet 
agents  are  i^ot  usually  given  to  acting  very 
much  on  thflr  own,  this  thesis  is  question- 
able. Nonetfieless  it  offers  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment a  way  <)Ut  of  what  may  prove  a  danger- 
ous d'llemm^— if  It  really  wants  to  find  a 
way  out.        ; 

Actually  tie  American  note  goes  even  fur- 
ther. It  su^ests  the  withdrawal  of  all  for- 
eign troops  n-om  Iran  by  January  1.  1946.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  war  has  long  since 
ended,  this  suggestion  is  very  decidedly  in 
order.  Certainly  the  continued  maintenance 
on  Iranian  abil  of  foreign  contingents,  when 
the  reason  ffcr  their  presence  there  has  alto- 
gether disapt>eared.  can  only  lead  to  the  sus- 
picion that  tfcose  troops  are  there  for  reasons 
that  are  at  ^  variance  with  repealed  profes- 
sions made  by  the  great  powers.  As  the 
American  najte  pointedly  suggests,  in  dealing 
with  a  country  such  as  Iran,  the  great  powers 
are  under  otoligations  "to  follow  a  line  of 
action  which  will  make  it  clear  that  the  trust 
of  these  nations  In  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Secu|ity  Council  hM  not  been  mis- 
placed. 
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Not  Unduly  Exacting  in  Korea — Part  I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   n  \KF  R'"'^THE  LUCE 

OF    CONNECIICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Tuesday,  November  27, 1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
situation  in  Korea  is  a  significant  ex- 
ample of  the  p>ostwar  policy  of  the  United 
States  which  has  been  described  by  our 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Byrnes,  as  "not 
unduly  exacting"  in  our  dealings  with  the 
Soviet  Government. 

Korea  wis  the  second  victim  of  Jap- 
anese imperialist  strategy  And  for  the 
past  half  century  has  been  exploited  by 
Japanese  methods  and  occupied  by  Jap- 
anese troops  and  colonists.  At  the  Yalta 
Conference  it  was  agreed  by  Messrs. 
Roosevelt.  Churchill,  and  Stalin  that, 
after  the  (lefeat  of  Japan,  Korea  would 
be  restored  to  its  national  integrity,  and 
eventually  to  its  independent  sovereignty. 

Allied  occupation  of  northern  Korea 
was  achieved  first  by  Soviet  troops  in  the 
3-week  war  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Japanese.  As  described  in  a  let- 
ter from  a  Korean: 

About  the  time  when  American  arms  and 
blood  compelled  Japan  to  surrender.  Russia 
was  permiltjed  to  rush  into  Korea.  Some 
thirty  thcu|and  Communists  were  turned 
loose  to  pre^h  their  Ideology.  The  Korean 
people,  howler,  are  sincerely  eager  to  estab- 
lish a  democratic  form  of  government  mod- 
eled after  Anerlca's.  Southern  Korea  now 
is  occupied  »y  the  United  States  Army  while 
the  northert  half  is  In  Russian  hands. 

This  shorisighted  arbitrary  arrangement, 
no  matter  hqw  short-lived  it  may  be.  is  bound 
to  wreak  ha^oc  on  national  unity,  spiritual 
and  social  tranquillity.  This  deliberate  and 
arbitrary  division  of  Korea  Is  an  evil  thing. 
If  there  is  tto  be  peace  in  the  Far  East,  and 
therefore  lii  the  world,  the  whole  of  ho- 
mogenous Horea  must  become  a  bulwark  of 
Christian  d«nocracy,  not  an  arena  of  \ito- 
logicnl  collisions.  •  •  •  It  is  to  the  great 
powers'  owminlereata  that  Korea,  whole  and 
unmolested.  tMOoaae  her  own  master,  free  and 
independent 
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The  importance  attached  to  a  rapid 
and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Korean 
demand  by  our  friends^  and  alUes 
thrcughcut  Asia  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  Chinese  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-.~hek.  as  reported  by  United 
Press  from  Chungking.  November  4. 
1945: 
Ch'ang  ArsrRTs  KoRE^  Is  Key  to  E.^ST  Asia 

PiACE — Calls      Indtpendenci;      Vital      to 

World:      Peovisional     Regime     Oft     fob 

Capital 

Chungking.  November  4. — Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  said  today  that  peace  for 
East  Asia  and  the  world  hinged  upon  speedy 
achlevtment  cf  independence  fcr  Korea.  He 
promised  China  would  concult  with  Russia, 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  self- 
government  for  Korea,  which  was  ruled  by 
the  Japanese  for  35  years. 

Chiang  delivered  an  address  -o  about  200 
Korean  Nationalist  lenders  and  members  (  f 
the  Kuomintang  (Chmese  Nationalist  Party) 
central  executive  committee  on  the  eve  of  the 
departure  for  Seoul.  Korean  capital,  of  the 
"provisional  Korean  government "  which  has 
maintained  headquarters  at  Chungking  fcr 
8  years. 

MtTST   AID  IN   CXXtrPATION 

/ll  proups  in  Korea  must  cooperate  fully 
with  the  American  and  Soviet  occupation 
troops.  Chiang  said,  pending  a  time  when 
a  decision  can  be  reached  regarding  inde- 
pendence. He  announced  that  the  "fixed 
policy"  of  the  Chinese  Government  was  to 
aid  in  such  an  achievement.  Chiang  was 
emphatic  in  warning  that  all  Eiist  Asia  was 
watching  the  fate  of  Korea. 

"Korea's  failure  to  achieve  Independence, 
freedom,  and  equality  would  lie  equal  to 
Chinas  failure  to  achieve  Irdependence. 
freedom,  and  equality."  Chiarg  said.  "If 
Korea  Is  not  independent,  not  only  China's 
Independence  cannot  be  complete,  but  the 
peace  cf  East  Asia  and  the  world  cannot  bs 
secure. 

•For  the  sake  of  peace  •  •  •  and  the 
freedom  of  all  East  Asiatic  peoples,  we  must 
first  achieve  Independence  and  freedom  in 
Korea.  This  Is  the  Kuomlntangs  only  prin- 
ciple toward  Korea." 

He  called  for  Korea  to"  unite  under  the 
leadership  of  Kim  Koo,  the  preiiident  of  the 
provisional  government. 

Koo.  Foreign  Minister  Josowang.  and  Min- 
ister of  Information  David  Um  will  leave  by 
plane  with  about  30  other  Korean  Nation- 
alist ler.ders  tomorrow  for  Shanghai.  From 
there  they  will  be  talten  in  American  trans- 
port planes  to  Seoul. 

WON'T    TOLERATE    PABTITION 

Koo  told  newspapermen  here  today  that 
he  and  his  associates  could  not  tolerate  any 
partition  of  Korea.  Apparently  he  referred 
to  the  present  division  of  the  country  Into 
two  zones,  one  occupied  by  American  and 
the  other  by  Soviet  forces. 

Koo  said  he  hoped  to  strengthen  Korea's 
friendship  with  the  United  States  and  Britain 
and  with  China  and  Russia,  whose  borders 
adjoin  Korea.  He  pledged  establishment  of 
a  democratic  government  through  a  popular 
election. 

[Dispatches  from  Seoul  said  that  the  mil- 
itary government  was  giving  support  to  the 
Korean  Democratic  Party,  which  is  composed 
of  conservative,  land-owning  elements.  Dr. 
Syngman  Rhee,  Nationalist  leader,  went  to 
Seoul  from  Washington  to  head  that  party.) 

Under  the  present  arrangement  of 
complete  separation  of  the  two  zones  in 
Korea,  the  majority  of  the  population  is 
in  the  American  area,  and  the  chief  pro- 
duction of  food.  fuel,  and  raw  materials 
in  the  Soviet  .sph' :  ■  To  this  burden  has 
been  added  the  uar-gtr  outlined  by  Mr. 
Kim.  In  his  letter  of  November  19.  1945. 
that  some  of  these  badly  needed  articles 


will  hs  sent  to  Japan.  This  certainly 
comes  under  the  supervision  of  our  au- 
thorities in  the  Far  East,  and  merits  at- 
tention: 

Korea    Seeks    Restitution — Head   or   Insti- 
tute Here  Wants  Japan  To  Retubn  Stolen 
teeasup.e 
To  the  Ei»rroR  oj  the  New  York  Times: 

According  to  a  press  report  frcm  Tokyo,  the 
Japanese  Governmen'  has  formally  requested 
the  Allies  to  permit  Japan  to  import  food- 
stuffs and  raw  materials.  Including  grains, 
cotton,  coal.  Iron  ere,  and  nonferrous  ore  from 
Korea. 

If  the  Allied  Powers  permit  Japan  to  im- 
port the  above  items  from  Korea.  Korea  will 
be  put  under  Japanese  economic  bond»ge. 
During  the  Japane.se  enslavement,  mere  than 
40  percent  of  the  Korean  gr:.in  crgps  was  tak- 
en to  Japan;  consequently  Koreans  were  un- 
derfed. 

It  is  about  time  that  the  liberated  people 
be  given  th?  right  to  enjoy  their  own  food 
products.  If  grains  are  permitted  to  be  ex- 
ported to  Japan.  I  am  afraid  the  pric3  of  food- 
stuffs will  rise  so  that  the  poor  people  will 
have  a  great  deal  of  hardship,  even  if  they  do 
not  go  hungry  again.  Korea  has  insulEc.ent 
foodstuffs  for  a  proper  diet — certainly  not 
enough  to  be  exported  at  present. 

There  Is  no  Eurplus  cotton  and  coal  In 
Korea  for  export.  If  they  are  taken  cut  of 
Korea.  Koreans  will  again  b3  unclothed  and 
suffer  from  the  lac':  of  fuel  for  the  comfort 
of  the  Japanese.  Korea  needs  her  mineral 
ores  for  her  own  industrialization. 

Furthermore,  the  Japanese  Government 
proposes  to  pay  for  the  impwrts  with  gold, 
diamonds,  silk  and  other  goods.  In  other 
words,  the  enemy  Is  proposing  to  pay  for  his 
purchases  with  stolen  treasure.  The  go'd  and 
treasure  taken  from  Korea  during  the  last 
35  years  shculd  be  returned  to  Korea.  Ac- 
cording tc  the  enemy's  own  figures.  In  1939 
alone.  29  tons  and  192  kilograms  of  gold  were 
produced  in  Korea. 

It  Is  well  known  that  during  the  war  the 
Japanese  even  went  so  far  as  to  take  practi- 
cally all  the  spoons  and  doorknobs  from 
Korea,  and  to  rob  the  Korean  Red  Cross  fund 
of  5.C00.C00  yen  Just  before  the  surrender, 
and  yet  the  enemy  Is  again  casting  greedy 
eyes  on  Korea. 

Korea  has  t)een  exploited  by  Japan  long 
enough,  and  an  enormous  loss  of  economic 
wealth  has  already  been  sustained  which 
must  be  recovered. 

There  should  be  no  commercial  arrange- 
ment made  for  Korea  with  Japan  until  Japan 
fully  restores  to  Korea  all  the  gold,  treasure, 
funds  and  other  property  taken  to  Japan,  and 
not  until  all  Koreans  who  were  forced  to  serve 
Japan  are  adequately  indemnified. 

YONGJEUNG  KlM, 

President  Korean  Affairs  Institute. 
■WAfHiNCTON.  November  19,  1945. 

On  November  21.  1945.  Dr.  Syngman 
Rhee,  leader  of  Korean  independence  ef- 
forts since  1919  and  long  head  of  the 
Korean  Provisional  Grovernment.  broad- 
cast from  the  capital  of  Korea.  Seoul,  a 
warning  to  the  Korean  people,  which  was 
cabled  in  translation  to  the  New  York 
Times: 

Korean  Red  Group  Assailed  by  Rhee — Re- 
turned Leader  Asserts  That  Plan  or  Dis- 
orders Has  Been  Fostered  bt  Japanese 

(By  Richard  J  H  Johnston) 
SiouL.  Korea,  November  21— In  a  radio  ad- 
dress to  the  nation  "here  tonight.  Dr  Syngman 
Rhee,  former  president  of  the  Korean  pro- 
visional government  and  returned  exile  who 
is  here  as  a  private  citizen  working  for  the 
unity  of  Korean  political  parties,  clarified 
his  poaltlon  In  regard  to  the  Korean  Com- 
munlata. 

Dr.  Rhee  divided  the  Communists  here  Into 
two  dUtlDct  claaces.    First,  be  lald,  are  "thoa* 


who  believe  In  Ccmmunlst  principles  and 
believe  that  some  of  the  economic  principles 
of  communism  will  be  beneflclal  to  cur  peo- 
ple "  The  second  group,  he  asserted,  are  these 
who  "are  not  interested  In  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  country,  but  are  Interested 
in  the  estabiiehment  of  a  Communist  govern- 
ment. '  The  latter,  he  said,  create  agitation, 
which  causes  dissension  and  division  among 
the  people. 

Declaring.  "I  believe  In  some  of  th?  Com- 
munist ideas. ".Dr.  Rhee'sald  that  when  the 
Korean  government  was  establlrhed  and 
would  unde.-take  to  set  up  Its  economic  pol- 
icies, he  would  work  for  the  adcptiOa  of  many 
of  these  theories. 

attack    t-TPON    RADICALS 

After  paying  tribute  to  those  Communlsis 
who  fcu^ht  the  Japanese  and  engaged  in 
underground  activities  as  "patricts."  Dr.  Rhee 
vigorously  attacked  radlca:s  supported  by  the 
Japanese.  The  Japanese,  lie  aald.  had 
financed  ruch  activities  and  supported  their 
movements  throughout  the  country  to  excite 
the  p)eople  and  Instigate  an  antiforelgn  spirit. 

Dr.  Rhee  charged  these  radicals  V7llh 
"creating  agitation  against  the  provisional 
government. "  and  said  that  these  forces  were 
Inspired  by  the  Japanese,  whose  secret  aim 
was  to  c'use  a  misunderstanding  between 
th?  Americans  and  the  Koreans  so  that  the 
allied  military  goverrment  would  soon  leave 
Korea.  Dr.  Rhee  charged  further  that  Com- 
munists in  this  group  were  "determined  to 
create  misunderstanding  between  the  Soviet 
Government  and  Korea  with  the  hope  of 
leading  to  international  complications." 

These  forces,  by  threats  and  coercion,  are 
creating  a  state  of  confusion  and  fear.  Dr. 
Rhee  stated. 

The  only  and  best  way  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. Dr.  Rhee  declared  is  for  all  "good  and 
loyal  Koreans"  to  refuse  to  be  influenced  by 
these  agitators  and  to  organize  loyal  societies 
in  the  cities  and  villages. 

Behind  all  the  political  maneuvers  in 
Korea,  there  are  certain  inescapable  ma- 
terial facts  which  will  rffect  the  lives 
both  of  Koreans.  Chinese,  and  Man- 
churians  for  many  years  to  come.  These 
facts  are  the  removal  of  basic  industries, 
of  transportation  facilities,  and  of  food 
reserves.  That  such  removals  are  taking 
place  is  indicated  by  a  series  of  repjorts 
from  northern  Korea  and  adjacent  areas 
in  Manchuria,  of  which  the  following  dis- 
patch is  typical: 

CHARGES    AGAINST    RUSSIANS 

Seoul.  Korea.  November  21. — The  Russians 
are  removing  Industrial  machinery  and  con- 
sumer goods  from  northern  Korea  and  Man- 
churia Into  Russia  and  Outer  Mongolia, 
Koreans  rep>orted  today. 

TTie  President  of  the  Korea  Federation  in 
Manchuria,  who  has  Just  arrived  in  Ssoul 
from  Mukden,  reported  that  tht  Russians 
were  moving  surplios  steel  rails  throughout 
Manchuria.  They  removed  one  complete 
line  of  a  double-track  railway  between  Mulc- 
den  and  Antung.  he  said. 

The  huge  Showa  steel  mills  at  Anshan 
have  been  dismantled  and  units  were  shipped 
to  Siberia,  he  said.  Other  industrial  ma- 
chinery has  been  shlpp>ed  to  Cuter  Mongolia, 
the  Korean  executive  said. 

A  Korean  from  Hamgyong  Province  In 
northeast  Korea  said  that  the  Russian  Army 
was  requisitioning  its  own  supplies  an(i  send- 
ing surpluses  to  Russia  He  said  that  th-s 
Russian  Army  had  ordered  200,000  pairs  of 
shoes,  but  the  Province  could  supply  only 
30.000  pairs.  The  Russian  Army  ordered  25 
tona  of  sugar,  but  only  4  were  available 
In  the  ProTlnce.  When  Koreans  protested 
that  this  supply  would  not  even  b;  enough 
for  infant  feeding  through  the  winter,  the 
Russians  agreed  to  take  2  tons  and  laavt 
2  for  the  Province. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

}^(}^    BR''OK>  HAYS 

Kit    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tue.iday.  Nofemtx^r  27.  1945 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Richmond  Tlme.s-Dlspatch  of  November 
26.  194.'j.  commenting  upon  H.  R.  4C63 
and  S.  1385.  It  was  wrilttn  by  the  d  s- 
tinguished  editor  Vlrginius  E)abney.  and 
is  an  excellent  .statement  of  the  advan- 
taups  oflfered  by  small  industrie.s: 

roil  THE  SOUTH  AJ*0  NATIOK 

A  but  Which  -^  the  Hupport  of  the 

Nullon.  and  pur  .     ,  of  the  South.  I.h  the 

Bj'.il«y-Huyi.  bill  which  provideu  lor  hedtrul 
aid  in  the  Induvtrlulu.utlun  of  the  couniry'a 
undrvclup«<l  urvaa  It  U  M>motlnieK  tern^;.<d 
<h«!  "rurul  induatrlRllsutlon  bill,"  iind  tho 
chKriiclcrlxutlou  Ui  apt 

Fl  r   JoitiAii    W     lUurv. 

of  uiul      Krpifl^nitulivc 

B><>'  I  Ark.an»tu,  th«  bill  npproprl- 

•Us   t  I  or  the  gcnsriU  ptupoM  uui- 

llh*d.  tHr  money  to  be  •pent  by  the  Uepurt- 
menu  iif  Commerce.  Atrlculturr.  und  t^bor. 
It  l»  nut  dcLsU;i)rd  to  injurr  th«<  Itlulily  indtiit- 
trUllKCd  M««  tioiiH  u(  the  rDt.ntry.  but  tnriily 
to  give  t)>r  nr.-t(<  *hl«h  linve  lUUo  oi   no  In- 

0  between  lndu»- 

>  view  tu  impuiv 

tiiR  the  iiy.    A«  Mi°  IUvh  ^alU 

>"    ">    111... -■•  III  HUpport  of  the 

-'.  the  only  n  timt  he  ctjiild 

iii%if>ii.u  Would  innii  i..Mti  "tlioite  wiio  be- 
lirvo  ihMt  the  uteut  indimiriiil  cltlM  nhotild 
b«  bltftfor,  t:        ;  lit  lo  grow  ul  iha 

fxpeimo  of  !  ii«," 

Hltcli     ('ot\<  rpt     Krfniii    o(il|\ioded.       Cireiil 

c«uiceiitrHtion«  or  indiiniry  huve  mrvftt  line- 

fui  inir|M>»«>a  tip  to  now,  but  In  the  ntomic 

•■■•'■  ''«•  plunnem  for  thin  miinlry'ii  fiittue 

'•<•   will    inaUt   U|M»n   h    mtirh   Kieiiter 

a      I  lie  BnllrvHuVM  bill  ni*  llilit  pio« 

,     rertly         |l    Wnlllil    UMid   (o   HlMltei     III* 

i  till'  Mpumi'ly  ael* 
ii    iiiid    Wi'til,    HiiO 
innke  th    titutid  MiiitPM  nnich  IfM  vulh»rnblo 
lo  14 loin U'  bomb  lUiacKii 

Kvtit  tr  (t  w*r«  not  tnr  the  tnr-rvnrhiiiH 

rhnURea  brouKlii  ultoiii  by  the  luirneaninn  oi 

ouilotti    I'liriKy     the   dealiebilnv   ot    itolldliik; 

•»  III   thi'  I viml  regt'  v  m 

Hui  li   Iiioloi  lea  iti     nt 

to  till'  |>eopl(<  ot  tliixw  rettioiia,  •onii'tniii| 
Which  III  ■>  [•■M  veHia  «ill  beoome  n  due  iirveo- 
ally  In  I  <ii  Belt,  uwiiiK  tu  the  luol  tb«t 

•'  •  II .»!   rotioij   picker   acema   to   br 

III  A  wide  acitle 
MUili    .1   piofiam   iiiko   will    tend    to   > 
li*i«t«*  till*  n«e<t  tor  th««  vnat   KUl)Ktdlet<   »  > 
'      <-rnl  (ViNcniment  h  tdviiiu 

a_ uie     Kveii  loUuy.  no  Mi    llAYa  pulir 

out,  wt  luve  u  larger  nuinlMtr  of  people  in 
ixittou  production  ihHit  chii  poKatUy  ouUi* 
lain  a  faU  atntidurd  of  livliiH.  niid  the  pftatnt 
"  '  prkr  KupiKirla  cannot  Im  mMlnUlned 
1 

Ibp  fuel  thiU  every  noutlioni  Slate  except 
VirKinia  and  Ploridu  loat  populaiton  between 
IMO  and  liM5  conalderubly  bvyund  tlit  utun- 
hrr  of  iti»  inliMbltHitU  In  the  armed  furcea 
>iuoltl(>««  iliMt  the  people  ol  thia  rcKlon  had 
t«' no  elM  or  thouMbt  -r 

to  htvd  iriit      f^nm<  * 

luMt  he.  \  .1 

bnd  !i  ;■  n 

'    but    the  oeliei    i«  ihui  u  laiiit-r 
1 '  >>;'    wiU  teiuin   to  New   York.  unc« 

tiMuairy  airetedy  la  highly  diVMaifleil  Uioic. 
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The  program  bv  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  promote  the  establishment  of 
Industne.s  In  the  undeveloped  regions  l.s  elab- 
orately outlined  in  the  Bailey-Hays  bill.  It 
includes  providing  technical  assistance  to  In- 
dividuals nnd^  groups,  helping  In  the  voca- 
tional training  of  returning  servicemen  and 
others,  giving  advice  to  expanding  new  en- 
terprises, cooperating  wUJi  public  utilities  in 
enlarging  fncUitles.  and  In  every  way  fur- 
thering maximum  expansion  In  private  em- 
ployment and  private  enterprise. 

It  Is  a  worthy  objective,  and  one  definitely 
In  lb'  -^  itional  intprpst 


General  Motors  M  V  Kipping  Boy 

Ol  Oi^A 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

1  If 

i!o^  FKrn  RRAriJY 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaENTATIVES 
Tue.sdau.  Noiember  27.  1945 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  MlchlRan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  regret  very  much  that  you 
found  it  nece.s.sary  not  to  reconnlze 
Member.*  lor  brief  .speeches  this  morn- 
ing b»'Crtu.sc  I  want  to  cull  the  Members' 
aiirnlion  to  a  matter  which  I  thlnlc  la 
of  Importance.  reprt\sentlnff  a.s  It  doe.s 
un  unfair  and  unjust  n<  •  n  Rsaln.st 

the  Offlco  of  Price  Admii         i  .on. 

My  record  will  .siiow  that  I  contiistcnlly 
voted  aiialnst  the  OPA  and  I  presume  I 
have  been  as  critical  of  it.s  poliiit'.>«  and 
opiM'aMun.H  aa  any  Memb<>r  of  this  body. 

However,  In  the  intere.st  of  fair  play 
1  rt>w'nt  the  picM'iit  i-fTort  of  the  huuo 
(Irnerwl  Mottus  Cm  p  to  make  a 
whlppinK  boy  out  of  the  OPA  and  leprc- 
Mmt  to  the  public  thioufih  it.n  vast  or* 
uani/rtiion  of  di.siribuioi!«  and  dcultM'fi 
that  the  only  rcu.son  Cirneial  Mutoih  in 
not  dellvorlnK  carM  lo  the  hvinsry  buylnn 
publlr  today  is  because  OPA  will  not  rr- 
lease  their  194(1  pricfs  Tlih  l.«»  abNO- 
lutely  not  true,  OPA  h\\n  leaned  over 
liuckWHid  lo  do  cvfiythinB  It  ciin  to 
obtain  from  the  QentMitl  MoIolh  und  Ita 
varlouK  Hub^idiiiiy  < ()iiipanlo,<«  th(?ir  co»t 
flKUiTN  for  the  ltt40  mudvl  cars  au  that 
theae  cara  can  be  lelMMd.  The  fact  of 
I  he  matter  I.h  OPA  ha.'<  not  yet  Kottcn  that 
infoimatton  and  cannot  wet  tliu.ic  (eilinit 
prices  because  Oeneral  Motor!*,  Itself,  la 
holding  up  the  inftM-matton  and  has  iv)tl- 
fled  the  OI'A  that  tluy  do  not  want  these 
prliTN  relenaed  because  they  have  no  ear* 
;•  r'-.ble  for  di.'«tilbutlon  wl  this  timr 
I  one  knows,  of  course,  ihat  the  pti 

I  xinke  which  has  completely  tied  up 
lirneral  Motors  ha.s  been  threatened  for 
.some  time  and  It  was,  therefore,  but  lofii- 
(•:il  for  Oeneral  Motors  in  make  every 
po.<«Mblo  efTort  to  got  »ale.sroom  en  is  in 
tlie  hands  of  their  dealers  b<'fort>  the 
.strike  set  In.  In  order  to  move  these 
cars  ofl  the  end  Of  the  production  line 
and  Inta  the  .saleMooma,  the  OHA— >at 
the  written  rerjuest  of  Oeneral  Motor.s — 
Issued  what  they  cull  an  open  billing 
order  or  an  adjustable  prfdnR  order  by 
the  terms  of  \*hlch  these  car.s  could  be 
delivered  to  the  dealers  subject  to 
latii-  price  adjuilmcnt.  Oen<irl  Motors, 
ihcii — ur  at  least  onu  brauch  of  it.  the 
Buk'k    Motor    Co.—forced    their    dU* 


c 


tributor.s  <nd  their  dealers  to  .sign  n 
written  agreement  that  they  would  not 
deliver  thete^cars  to  the  buying  public 
until  pern^tt'ed  to  do  so  by  the  factory 
which,  in  tjurn.  vtould  be  done  only  after 
OPA  had  issued  the  new  prices. 

Subsequtntly,  the  di.stributor.«:  and 
dealers  haVe  Ijeen  informing  the  public 
that  the  o^ly  reason  they  could  not  de- 
liver cars  for  which  they  had  bona  fide 
orders  antl  which  are  on  the  showroom 
floor  wa.s  Because  OPA  would  not  release 
the  1946  price  schedule.  In  fact.  I  wa.s 
personally  told  that  to  deliver  a  car  would 
.subject  th0  dealer  to  a  $5,000  fine  imposed 
by  the  oi*A.  This  is  ab.solutely  false 
informatiori  and  is  an  obvious  attempt 
on  the  pak  of  Oeneral  Motors  to  gain 
public  sytnpathy  in  their  present  strike 
crlsi.s  by  blaming  the  cooperative  OPA 
for  the  failure  of  dealers  to  relea.se  cars. 

It  is  and  has  been  perfectly  legal  In- 
sofar as  OFA  is  concerned  for  the  dealers? 
to  deliver  ]he  new  cars  at  the  1942  price 
schedule  viiLh  an  adjustment  downward 
for  the  .spire  tire  and  tube  that  is  not 
included  vtlth  the  chvs  now  in  ihe  show- 
rooms. 

General  Motor.s  Is.  of  course  entitled 
to  .set  Ita  own  .sales  policy  anytime  it 
wants,  but  I  regret  the  .statement  repeat- 
edly madfl  to  me  by  a  local  dealer,  the 
.salts  maniiger  for  one  of  their  large  dis- 
tributors kind,  indeed,  the  statement 
made  to  mr  only  yesterday  by  the  Kenerul 
.sales  man|iRer  of  the  Buick  Motor  Co. 
that  not  otily  was  it  OPA  that  waa  hold- 
Inp  up  thf?  distribution  of  their  cars  but 
the  latter' Individual  went  still  further 
and  told  tie  that  the  cars  would  not  bo 
jeleased  \4ntll  Confiress  woke  up  and 
forced  llif  OPA  U)  u>lea^u  Ihelr  104(1 
prices. 


Preiidtnl,  Vandenbtrf,  CommendrH  for 
LaboI'Managcmcnt  Coiitcrcnce 

IXIKNSION  OF  RRMAWKS 


or 


HON.  WALT  HORAN 
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IN  TJiK  ii.n  ,|.  ..I   iMi'r<i:.srNi AiivM 

Tu^day.  Nincmtwr  27. 194i 

Mr  HORAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  th<< 
f\ner  parti  of  our  American  system  la  that 
11  doea  pfovlde  meana  to  brinit  pvople 
toiether.  |  All  thlnis  can  be  served, 
it  and  saved  If  men,  in  the  rluht 
wll  Nit  down  and  talk  impa»- 
alonately  ^bout  their  mutual  problems. 

I  am  pleased,  in  this  line,  to  include  a 
resolution  recently  received  from  a  Po- 
mona giAiiBc  In  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton; 

Wliereaa  ihls  grange  viewa  with  alarm  the 

glowing  ut  reat   of  Inbor  and   the  inotinttng 

diapute.'*  beiwren  Inbor  and  manngement,  re- 

aulttug  lu  strlkM  and  wiUk-uuu,  which  in 

turn  rnuae  laconvenlpnce.  hiirdahipa.  loaa  of 

time,  and  ^nilllonH  of  doliara  of  damagt  to 

thotixanrts  Uif    innocent    people      Ii    la    our 

onlMi'Mi  that  an  intelligent  and  enlightened 

.(i  Nation   fcuch   aa  oura  should   b«> 

■h  out  a  better  way  to  sctllt  ihnr 

by  the  atnke  method. 

•' •  iiNtor  Aarifua  H    VANor.sKaa, 

un  A^  .  ,comm«iKtvU  that  iiib>*r.  man- 
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agement.  and  Government  leaders  meet  to 
negotiate  the  end  of  labor  strife,  and  the 
President  did  on  August  25.  instruct  his  Sec- 
retaries of  Labor  and  Commerce  to  plan  such 
a  conference  as  proposed  by  the  Senator. 

Whereas  this  grange  is  very  much  in  favor 
of  such  a  conference  and  sincerely  hopes  that 
such  a  meeting  can  work  out  a  solution  fair 
and  favorable  to  all:   Therefore,  be  it 

iJesolred  by  Columbia  Grange  No.  87.  That 
we  go  on  record  as  commending  Senator  Van- 
DENBERG  and  President  Truman  for  such  a 
conference;    be  It   further 

Rc.tolied.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives with  a  further  recommendation 
that  Ihey  set  up  a  permanent  tribunal  for 
settlement  of  disputes  between  labor  and 
management.  Such  a  law  would  outlaw 
slrllces  and  make  labor  unions  responsible  if 
they  do.  Surely  Congress  can  work  out  some 
way  to  settle  these  deputes  that  wUl  be  fair 
to  both  labor  and  management  and  still  pre- 
vent a  minority  group  from  tying  up  the  Na- 
tion or  a  large  section  of  the  Nation  and 
caualng  loss  and  auffering  lo  mUltona  of  cili- 
■enii  as  they  ho\-e  in  the  past. 

Paased  by  Weat  Klickitat  Pomona  Orange 

Nu.  32. 

Waltct  Omeo.  Ma.itrr. 
Alice  K.  bCHMiOT,  Secretary. 


The  Cm  Iter  S!t..> 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

rr 

[iv)N    iHUMA>  A   JINKIN.N 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  27.  1945 

Mr,  JENKINS.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  cof- 
fM  silUHlion  Is  still  hot:  the  following 
letter  received  by  Conureasman  Hale  Is 
directly  In  point.  Z  will  let  the  letter 
speak  for  lt.self: 

Uun.  Roaaar  Hah. 

MoMie  0/  Hepif»tntot1vr», 

WuniittiQlon.  D.  C. 

A     .      1 .  Mling   til.  .  '1 

In  yp»' 

mid  tod, IV  »  Jfwirnal  oi  tommpnr,  yi  u 

M  b«  coniiiii-nded  In  bringing  to  llglvt  the 

I'iniotic  cunditluna  thai  aKlal  Ui   Ihla  ouin- 

niodity,  . 

liiquiriai  art  cumit^g  liUo  tha  Ntw  York 
iiiiiikrt  fioin  tonatera  all  over,  but  the  lin- 
piiiri*.  a^rniN  uiid  bfoktra  nte  unnbie  to 
lUiiiUh  01  nil  tliaat  tiKiuniea  tor  coftee.  aim- 
ply  bccniiBP  they  eaiuiot  buy  it  at  aourir. 
Kriiauii,  our  rvlllni  la  from  ii  to  ft  reiUa  below. 

Mntiy  of  theae  amall  roaatera  havt  bath  In 
bUKliieM  aiiywlirrr  from  35  lo  50  yaara  anil 
how   they  lutve   1  thvlr  pluiita  if  lliey 

do  not  obtiilii  I  vMtliln   the   next  few 

N^eeka  Itellef  In  iliv  iorm  o(  the  lemovnl 
(  I  nil  rentrictluna  la  the  only  <'ure  By  Hint 
the  law  of  aiipply  and  deinund  will  tend  to 
reRUlnte  pri.cea  and  the  iiood  rotTeea  wilt 
sell  nt  mnrket  or  competitive  prlcea  and  the 
piKir  cofTeea  will  aell  at  n  much  lower  baala 
than  present,  or  whatever  the  IraAo  will 
atnnd. 

The  coffee  trade  throughout  iha  antirt 
United  Htntea  atanda  ready  to  put  on  addi- 
tional help,  but  with  the  poaalblllty  of  planta 
closing  up  on  account  of  not  being  able  to 
obtain  cofTeea  to  roaat.  It  will  mean  that  em- 
ployera  will  havt  to  let  their  help  go. 

How  can  one  pay  taxea  If  he  hardly  makei 
a  living?  How  can  one  puichaae  bonda  or 
even  hold  what  he  has  already?  Exuting 
condltlona  deprive  one  of  doing  both.  Whert 
U  that  good-neighbor  policy? 


Nobody  wants  Inferior  coffees,  neither  do 
you  want  to  drink  a  cup  of  poor  coflee.  but 
that's  what  ycu  will  have  to  lake  if  it  keeps 
up. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will,  along  with 
your  committee,  attain  some  success  In 
bringing  about  a  very  much  needed  change 
which  win  help  not  only  the  trade  but  also 
the  consumer  and  the  neighbor  in  the  South 
Americas.     Best  of  luck  to  you. 

Respectfully  yours. 


Radio  Address  of   H    t-     f 

M;':rw£aR 
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idley  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HPN   FRrn  BRADLFY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  23.  1945 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granlt^d  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricofd,  1  in- 
clude my  weekly  radio  broadcast  over 
Stations  W800.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and 
WDBC.  Escanaba.  Mich.,  and  WMAM. 
Marinette.  Wis.: 

The  House  had  no  leglalatlve  program  laat 
week  which,  as  uaual.  meant  that  many  Mam- 
bera  returned  to  their  di-  but  a  aurprla. 

ingly  large  number  of  M  ■  remained  in 
Waahlngton  to  take  care  oi  ever-incrtaalng 
quantltlea  of  corraapondence.  Alao  there 
were  several  mattera  of  irtmendoua  national 
Intereat  and  importance  lo  which  the  Mem- 
bera  wished  to  give  their  peraonal  attention, 
na  H  reault  of  which  the  dally  aeaalona  of  the 
Houae  were  attended  by  an  unuaunlly  large 
mrmberihip 

Poaalbly  tha  mattar  of  grtatMt  national 
Intereat  waa  the  hearinua  conducted  by  the 
Special  Joint  Commlttae  from  both  Hou*»a  to 
probe  into  the  Paarl  Harbor  cataattophe. 
The  public  haa  every  right  t«  expect,  and  I 
believe   will   eventunllv   lenrn,   much   of   the 

truth   about    ti «   leading   up  to  the 

renri  Harbor  d.  .nd  It   l*  to  be  hoped 

that  the  Nntlon  wiU  beiiefU  Horn  the  dla- 
I'loaurr  of  these  fncta  to  the  end  thai  we  may 
never  again  aulTer  auoh  a  dlagrnretul  drlpnl. 
For  titat  reaaon  It  ahould  have  been  a  atrioily 
biparllaan  commit  tea  from  tl>e  very  atari, 
with  etri.   ■  intlon  from  lioth  partiea, 

Tha  adii  however,  refused  lo  aae 

It  in  this  liglil  and  With  lla  greater  political 
atrength  In  both  Houaea  torced  the  eatiib- 
llalunrnt  of  a  10>man  committee  cctTipoaed  of 
e  Drmocrata  and  4  Republlcana,  equally 
divided  between  both  Houaea  of  Congieaa. 
In  the  eatnt  '  '  •■  riit  of  the  procedure,  onca 
niialn  the  li  *  vaied  aolidly  along  par* 

tianii    lliiea    lu.  '  i<y    aet    up    their   own 

method  of  pi(» id  It  r  which,  if  it  U 

later  proven  uiiaattataclory,  Ihty  mual  as- 
aume  the  blame. 

On  the  other  hand  In  my  i. pinion,  aome  of 
the  Republican  meml>era  of  thia  rommltlea 
have  not  in  at  leaal  una  inatatice  kept  iha 
Interrogation  of  witneaaea  on  the  high  plans 
that  auch  an  important  tnveatlgallon  de- 
mands. 

The  first  wttneaa  to  b«  called  before  the 
rommlttre  wa«  Rear  Adm.  Thomaa  Browning 
IngUa,  Admiral  IiikUb  had  Juat  been  pro- 
moted to  hia  praaant  rank  and  had  aaaumed 
the  poalllon  of  Chief  of  Naval  Intelligence 
about  a  week  previous.  In  the  course  of  a 
rather  vicloua  cruaa-examlnation  of  the  ad- 
miral, hia  veracity  waa  attacked.  To  Ihla  I 
pe^^onally  strenuoualy  objected  In  a  apcech 
on  the  Houae  floor  and  In  which  I  was  ably 
supp<<rted  not  onlj  by  the  majority  leader. 


the  Honorable  John  McCormack.  cf  MasRa- 
chusetts.  but  also  by  the  dean  of  our  Michi- 
gan   Republican   delegation,    the   Honorable 
Rot   O.  •WooDauFF.  of   Bay   City.     Tlie   last 
time  I  saw  Admiral  Inglis  was  at  the  naval 
hospital    in    Bethesda    last    April.      At    that 
time  he  was  a  captain  who  was  Just  com- 
pleting   a    7-month    stretch    of    hospitaliza- 
tion  for   serious   injuries   received   while    he 
was  in  command  of  the  cruiser  U.  S.  S.  Btr- 
mtngham.    I  want  to  give  you  Juat  a  bit  of 
his  background  up  to  this  event.     In  1914. 
Mr.  Woodruff  appointed  young  Inglls  to  the 
Naval  Academy,  when  he  was   16  years  old. 
His  father  had  been  the  pastor  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff s  Presbyterian  Church  in  Bay  City.    His 
mother  waa  a  school  teacher.    Following  the 
death    of   the   father,   Mrs.   Inglia.    together 
with  her  six  children,  had  moved  to  a  small 
farm  near  Cheboygan.     Young  Tom  was  not 
the  beneficiary  of   a  high-school  educaiU>n 
but  instead  his  mother  tutored  him  specif- 
Ically  for  the  entrance  examinations  at  An- 
napolis and  finally  was  able  lo  send  him  to  a 
naval    preparatory    school    for     the     last    3 
months.     Out  of  some  600  boys,  who  wrote 
th(<\>xtrance  examinations.  Tom  Htcod  nt  the 
top  of  the  Hat,  and  It  is  noteworthy  that  ha 
paaaed  the  very  dlfflcult  geography,  mathe- 
maltca.  and  English  entrance  examinatlona 
with   an  abaolutely  perfect   mark,  which   ia. 
of  courae,  practically  unheard  of.  While  ha 
was  in  command  of  the  Bimiiimp'i.o»i  in  this 
war,  he  served  with  diatinction  in  prnciicnlly 
every  theater.    He  waa  awarded  the  Bronsa 
Star  for  their  cloae-ln  shore  bombardment 
of  Salpan  In  the  Marlunaa.    He  waa  awarded 
the  Silver  Star  when  the  Birmingham  aerved 
aa  part  of  what   the  Navy  called  the  "bait 
aquadron."     In  an  action  olT  the  Island  of 
Formoaa  our  new  ciulaers  //oii.>rro«  and  Com- 
bfrra   liad   been   seriously  damafed.     Theae 
ahlpa  had  been  named  for  our  own  U.  B.  8, 
Howton   and   the   Auatrallan   cruiser   Can- 
berra which  had  been  aunk  in  the  early  daya 
of    the   war,     The   B(rmlHp/inm    and   other 
ahlpa  got  between  them  and  the  Japaneae 
at   Formoaa  and  tried  to  bnit   thrlr  fleet  to 
coming  out  action, 

It  waa  a  ■  ^-         i  >t  to  be  In  for  the 

Jlirminff'iarH  but  had  the  Jupaneae  actually 
come  into  action,  we  had  a  tiap  v^alllng  for 
them  witli  a  heavy  force  ready  to  pounce  on 
them  A  IMtle  laler  in  another  action  the 
aircraft  earner  ^rtnrrlou  had  been  severely 
rianumed  by  the  Jnpa,  The  on!'  '  '  inu 
ahip   had  been   given   nnd   i»>.  ^m 

pulled  alongside  to  evi'  at 

the  aame  tune  made  a  !  '  ul 

her  nrea,  The  flrea  had  aimoat  been  rsiin. 
gulahed  when  another  Jap  nu-rnid  warniiiR 
waa  sounded  and  the  lllrm(n{i>iam  waa  told  tu 
pull  away  to  protect  herself.  An  Stniii  aa  the 
raid  waa  over-- with  no  turther  damage  to 
the  rrrncrfoM     tli.   -  aft  am  again  aought 

to  return  to  rnmpM  '  flre-exiinuwittiing 

Job.    Bhe  had  Juat  pulled  cloae  eiH  >!;« 

aide  lo  get   one  line  over  •"   iiir   /  /on 

when  the  pnnertonn  aft  le  blew  up. 

About  one. half  of  the  ii.- r-,,- ,/''«!»"'.«  crew 
becnine  inataiit  rakUaltlea.  inrludlng  her  In- 
tr,  ■  <  TmkUh,    Jt      ■   '  vcd 

in  11  friigmi  'i  a 

broken  arm.     He  wa^  t  to  a  hohpilal 

ahlp.  but  the  next  daj  •  u  on  returiung 

to  his  own  badly  damaged  craft  and  per- 
aonally  ressaumed  ctmunand  and  she  waa  sue- 
reaafully  aalled  aome  five  thouaaada  of  milea 
back  to  Peait  Harbor.  Becnuae  of  thia  heroic 
action,  for  which  he  received  thr  Navy  Cross 
nnd  tlir  p  ifceaaary  for 

him  to  uni  .iitulopera- 

tlcna,  IncluUihK  the  rebreaking  and  reaettlng 
of  hia  arm.  It  waa  from  ihU  latter  alega  that 
I  aaw  him  recuperating  and  talked  with  him 
on  many  occaalona  nt  length  while  I  myaelt 
was  a  patient  at  Belheada,  And  ao,  with  a 
record  like  that  behind  him.  If  '    it 

waa   not   only   bad   taste   but  cr;  es- 

tremely  poor  Judgment  lo  alUCk  Uie  p«j'*«IMil 
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lnf*fiity   iitid   hnneikty    ftnil   pnti 
rruriMt*  of  A  •t»rllit||  cliMrnrUr  r\M  i 
AAmUhI  Th'>miwi  II  InRllM     Whnt  i  ^« 
urn    m<wt  (Mnrrrri'^t  ithuui  i'<  •   Ld.il  I 

iln  fit  t   *:u'    the   iMiprP'Uliirt    '  '    ''i  f  h«» 

Kr«««  iiiv>iild.  In  tiM>  hniiUliitK  of  iWnr  wlt« 
itMttMi,   ft|>r«M(i    th«>    fnlur    bvWtt    thNt    ihcMA 
witii*Mt««  mo  luit  hoiiornOli*  inert  Klvlnm  tra- 
IHMmy  Whirl)  m  th»  tnith    i' 
■Ml  MillHttf   t>ui  ih#  iriiih 
AT*  M|N>I<  '  '    ""    •><••  H.ili 

lb*  OAth    ■  '  I  \    ire    Nwnri)    lit    nn 

ih»  Ktaiicl  And  I  wnnt  to  miv  tiifht  nnw  ihtti 
I  alMil  ctMitittu*  In  vi)ic«  niv  rriiiciam  of  nny 
•Mil  uiiwiM  pi<  ifKiutu  in  (h»  rtiturp.  b#  it 
on  th«  {>tut  t)r  iticinbria  (i(  my  own  ixirty 
vr  of  ihi<  HcJinintiitrutiiin   |mnv 

Admiiitl  InNll*  wa-  !  thr  <*\i\t\<{ 

*  s  ^itiiihnl  Jamr*  O   I'  whi)  whm  im 

r>  iTinr  tl  or  Miir  n*t>i  rn>m  titrlv  HMO  iinitl 
'  «  I*  ipm<tv»>«|  uhrrprnimiimi»lv  by  thr  Inin 
ri>«l<li»iii  Homwvrlt  VHrly  III  K«^riirtrv  MM  I 
and  «(ir(rrUr(|  hy  than  Wfar  Adnilrul  Hiii- 
bniid  K  Kiininrl  Mhnni  the  f*rf«i(ti*ni  iMinifd 
a«>m*<  4«1  raiiKa  nv  < 

I'  il,  lit   niufi"    uiiMI 

1 1'  thr  Prwrl   H  trhor 

ArtniirnI  I  111  ^nva  mima  vrry  i 

ing  tvatiii  It  It  muat  br  ndinliixi  wi* 

ntuch  of  iinonjr  wna  in  thr  natiirp  nf 

rofrohorin  ii.n  .1  iiiriirmir              <|  riiiuurN  of 

whirh  niHiiv  Mrnitwin  ni  <  mut  miinv 

"     ■      '  niraa  niid   i  ,11;       1     nirrntn- 

'  Kl"       Kit    llij.t.ii.    I      111. my   i)f 

1  rr  b«'n\   told   ihut   AdinlrnI 

'<  :    1  iiiinaiwl     by     llji.     rrVHlrtl«l1t 

i>mmu»o  «>f  hl«  In  ihHi   It  wita  wrtinR 

irom   a  naval  at.i,,,.,/ :    tu   hnv«  our   dpti 

ixHtlfd     lip     In     PcHil     Mnrbor,    Admirnl 
l«lfhiird»nn   tr»iiftrcl  timt  nt   u   h 
tba    Wlui»>    Hini-i'    With    pM'<.UIri. 
!■    '  '  :    ItMO  hr  h  <d   Unit   It   Uino 

^' '  VI   iif  war    •  ,«•  JnpunrM-  thut, 

thr  flf^t  hlxmld  b«  put  in  buttli>  rradlinrai. 
•nd  thut  the  only  plu<r  thut  could  be  dDiu', 
«nd  th«  only  plac»  whrr^  the  flirt  mtild  put 
nboAT^  •  fxjll  roinplemvnt  of  mm  and  (vm<rr», 
WM  back  on  the  wvMt  r<iiiKt  nf  th(>  t'nltrd 
HUtM.      To  I'  v' 

Rooafvflt  Mtr< 

h«Tf  comt  aa  ^uiir  »  nhiJcK  to  many  01  iiiom' 
rhn  rfp«>iittdly  Mtnird  nnd  b*lifvi»d  thut  tt>i< 
1^  *«■'  a   \riy   clim«<  atudpnt  of  uavnl 

I'" *'d.   ihtrrlure,  Hontewhut   of  a  uaVul 

atrntfglat  In  hla  own  right,  that  hr  nhoiilfl 
have  ■  .  .  (t  tt>  tiiklnv  tha  advice  of  hlx 
«>wn  .  <|    nrfi    romnmndiT     who    wiis 

upon    sdii.r    •»!) 

.  'i  '     I'Ofr'      Uii  l))uil. 

ooii  had  iMitntrd  out  that  ihr  Orrt  wua  at  only 

M  (wrcfnt  0/  It*  wnrtlnti«  p«r««mnrl  iilreniftu 

nnd  y»l  thp  l*r«<»ui»iu  hud  nmpli<  authority 

Irom    the   C'oiiijrpia    u>   brlnn    It    up   to   mil 

i>tr*«)gth     ThiMi  hr  pointed  out  thut  in  thf 

rvvnl   a   war   did    rum*    tha   flmit    could    luit 

Hop«i    to   ntny    on    nn    p>ilf*ndrd    cum)>4ilKi> 

'      I    thr    Jttp.uirwa    without    a    trHin    ni 

.  ,'iv   atilpa    out    uithout   cunaidarnblo   ir- 

pair  worfc  hti  »  donr  in  adviincc.  and 

lur  which  tht  m  at  Prarl  H«rb«)r  wtro 

totally  lnadri|unto  Th*  vuliurabllliv  of 
^nrl  Hwiboi   to  all   ittlark  w,.         .        a  .  ,     ,   ; 

both  hy  thr  Nnvy  mid  the  Ai ; 

ol  <iui  hw  <  i'(|Uipinc<iu  into  lUf  iiiniii . 

«C  ll»*  III  .  .'.  tha  AlUnllc  tlirain  thr 
ImiMruvtmani  o(  prouciiw  (ociliilM  m  Pturl 
Itiirhor  wiM  ia)u«t«a  to  kg  mid  In* 

u  la  1(1  iM  riHuwbmi  %hmt  Uita  lunuiivun 
r.  i<m    took    IMOM   tn    October    IfMU. 

J><  It  •  month   brfniY  tht  p*npi«  of 

th«   Unltatf  AlAlVa  f!<  M       ltSNi«tVtlt   tu 

hu  tutpnw<>bfcl  I) ...  ill      Not  H  lltti* 

%4  hia  aupiMrt  ut  that  rMlvctlOtt  •umpsifn 
mm  bMWd  up  tMAtMt  PMHUMB  to  th» 

AHMMTMMt  p^  ■    wr  wvrv  B0«  Mf  to 

Wit  MM  Mi  UtUMHNHIitttd  •tRt(>m«ttt  that. 


'() 


<    (  > 


\ 


•'n\AL  RKCORb 


'  f  Irll  you,  fiith<»ra  and  niothrra    agiilii  and 

M    nnd    nitMlh.    that    your    boya    wrr    not 

J    to   br   arnt    to   fliiUt    auothrr    wtir    oit 

III  "     Yrt,  Admlriil   Hu  :  Ira- 

'(  at  that  CK't.ob«r  IW4o  1  1  tb« 

I  ti/l(t   >iim   that    tl,<  liiita 

f    Wrti'   MOd    that,  mx  1  tha 

Japaiipir  would  niakr  a  nilatuKt  which  would 

hrliiK  u*  into  tha  war,     That  to  nta  witn  an 

atnuylitK    ravrUtlon    In    vtrw    of    tha    Fraal* 

ilrnt'a  ounpulKii  promlara.    Tn  K^brunry  104), 

uhllr    hr    wna    allll    Inalailnit    tluit    iiir    llrcl 

r<  to  thr   Karr  r 

,  '     ' ,  I  M    for    pimri  I 

Adiiural   Hit  liaiiUoii    wita   nno^i   uncortnioiii- 

I'M.  \     iiMiiuVPd       III'    w»t    donu'd    rvrn    tha 

I  of  an  nudicnra  wttli  thr  Hiraldant 

.   11. 1  rriurn  to  Iha  Uiillrd  Htalra  to  In- 

why  hr  had  bran  xo  diaplacad      H«'  wua 

■\    hy    tlif   Mpcrptary    of   thn 

"ix   that  hr  witx  rmiovrd  bv- 

t.    11I1.U    Ihr   !•  t   at    Ihr 

I  ■  I  hr  mil'  I  hr  had 

not  hrard  from  nor  arru  thr  iMraidrni  [oU 

lowing  iio«t  luiiL'Uoott  up  to  ih«  lima  of  hia 

U<  >ii  h 

;    .        in  iiiiothrr  Intrii'itlr  ".    that  wr 

rmm    Aclmii-uj    Nil  >  a    taatl- 

l)i'''|inr<  '  ihiit  hv  hud  rrppni* 

n  imIi-iI  III'     '  <N  mil  raady  for  war, 

viH  t^timlHiy  111  tha  Nivy  Kmok  wroto  u 
maga/liip  artldn  ahortly  Urfoir  I'vail  Harbor, 
<>iut  lutPi  mtuir  a  Mpvrch.  both  to  thr  rlTprt 
(hat  otir  rtrat  Would  whip  thr  Jupa  within  i 
NNrrka  aiiyttinr.  Am  a  matlrr  of  lact,  I  rr* 
I  itil  an  lnl«r<*atlnii  atntrmnil  madr  to  tha 
Mrmbcra  of  CoiiKiiaa  by  oiia  of  tha  bontbrr 
|illota,  who  Miti||IH  to  drfriid  thr  Pliilippiiira 
III  thf)  tun*  whtli  Ihr  Wlillr  Houar  and  tha 
Navy  war*  lx>lh  trMnit  to  cnJm  the  (t-ura  of 
thr  Amorlcao  paoplr.  mul  al>o\r  nil  to  krrp 
uway  from  the  Amrrican  paoplr  tha  iruHt 
m(  thr  dntttmiP  at  Hriul  Harbor.  Thla  pilot 
uid  hia  rrrw  had  kuiip  out  from  th*  Hhilip* 
piorti  lo  bomb  thr  Jap  flwrU  t>n  ihrli  Way 
iininc  Mir  radio  opvtiUor  haiid**<l  ilir  pilot    u 

'  MiiiU  liHt     |Uhl     I  r  Ihr 

iiK  Mr    Knox  a^  thi< 

war  would  b«  over  in  'J  wrvkn  U  uur  tlcrt 
( uuld  locnta  thr  Japa  In  thai  tlmr.  Were  it 
not  fur  the  radio  allelic*  nrceaaary  for  that 
•'■■<•  lo  muintiUii  at  that  momrnl.  the  pilot 
nU'U  thai  thry  nUKhi  inlorm  thr  becrr- 
,uy  that  lliry  hud  lony  xlnrr  Wxiatrd  the 
Jap  Ucrt  and  iliun  mitilU  ^l.urten  the  wur 
pcrrrj)liblv. 

Admiral  Rlchardiwm  wna  fulloWMl  to  th* 
Mnnd  by  Admiral  Wllllum  D.  Leahy,  who 
WM  pr»«tit  at  thut  Octobrr  IV4U  luncheon, 
Ht  which  lime  ho  wa*  aerving  aa  th*  Uuv- 
••rnor  of  Puerto  Ricn.  Whilr  hr  did  not 
trcalt  all  of  thr  punvrrautloii  belwrrii  Ad- 
iniriil  N  ir  PMiMral.  he  did 

not  <iut  I  a  twtimeny.  which 

•  hr  .  [  from  copioviB  notea 
iind  i.  i  I  t  ..  ..  or  mHiiitmned  at  all 
iim*a  Admiral  l.rnhy  did  any  that  h*  had 
l>ern  amuiied  at  t'  '  ton  x  dtarloaurra  that 
thr  Navy  wna  n  lul  for  war  nnd  that 
lie,  I  necraaiiry  to  trturn 
It  1.  t  rrartv  rnfhrr  ihiiii 
Iruvr  It  oui  on  '' 

Thrrr  la  no  ii  \. 

mittee  can.  und  xhouut  he  able  to.  Klv*  to 
thr  Antertran  piHiple  the  whole  truth  and 
nnthtnu  but  th*  truth  about  frurl  Harbor, 
Hurelv  thr  Amrrlrnn  |M>opl*  are  rniltlrd  to 
know  and   they   niiiat    know.     Let   the  chipa 

ir  they  ""  ,        . 

each   1 . 

•  I  aa  ta'ei   lia*  hrrii  pr<  n  <u»iy 

>  -    I    hy   thr   Wliltr   Hou-ir.   hu    ■    ^        n   lh« 

Amrriiiiii  pr»iple  all  the  facta  to  which  they 
are  rntitird  It  la  to  b*  hoped  that  In  th* 
uit(H>>*rtha  of  rtirihrr  tvatimonv  th*  oom* 
I        .      will    b*   aa   t:  ,  id   aa  palha> 

>  p«ui»lhl«  a  ■   thwr    in  pil 

'  ->  ara 

•  1 '  •  . and 
I 


Orianisition 


IXTE  <)8ION  OP  RKMAHK8 
or 

HO4  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAaii*ctii*»  ti^ 

IN  THI  HOt'UK  OF  RIPIIIMCNTA TIVIS 

Tui'siay  Nov4imb0r27.  1945 

Mr  LANt  Mr,  8pi«Hk«r,  under  Irgvo 
tu  i^xirnd  it.v  ipinnrkx  in  thr  Kk^nd,  I 
wttth  to  inckidt  h«rf»ln  r  npeMh  I  ddiv- 
rml  n\  the  MaaaHPhviaetta  Stiff  Cnnvrn- 
llon  nf  fhi'fMi.«f*nrhu»rftH  FrdfiRMon  nf 
Ponf  Offlre  |C:i«'rk,H  lipid  nn  Htindity.  No- 
vember 36.  104.V  III  IlavtMhlU.  Mft»«.. 
luidri  lhi<  iufipUTN  of  l^ocul  ft40,  Thi« 
tonvfriMon  [wna  wrll  nili»ndt»rt  nnd  con- 
sldrrublt*  inirrrHt  whn  altown  by  the  dv\- 
i'«Nli*N  on  rnHitiMH  of  vttil  Import tnco  to 
I  hr  poaf  -ofTfT  rmployffH  FtjIUiwinit  I  \w 
liMHlnfHH  tniTtiMB.  fhp  binqiK't  t)f  thr 
(li>l("iulrH  u|)d  riipndii  WAi  held  In  lilP 
tiiidltorium  of  ihr  Hivrrhlll  City  H«ll 
iiiwl  woA  pTMkled  uvi^r  by  BnrI  R.  Rynn, 
of  Hivrt  hill,  Htntr  thnlrmiin  of  ihr  Mfto- 
,««nrhUM'tla  iFcUcrallou  ol  I'onl  Ofllco 
ClorkH. 

Tho  appr^h  followi: 

Aa  nno  whi  In  on  th*  pay  roll  of  the  Oov« 
rrnmrnt,  it  j«  alwaya  a  plcanurr  for  m*  to 
Kprnk  to  l'Vi*rnl  rtnpkiywea.  W*  work  fur 
t^ip'  auin*  b<»a,  ami  wo  »luuc  tunny  or  tho 
aainr  probletia. 

When  I  reiii,  thr  oihor  day.  that  th*  PrrKi. 
drill  la  lucu  to  hav*  |J,()00  left  from  lila 
17,1.000  Milarfl,  after  piylnii  vnrioiu  laxra  und 
White  KouavlexpenMNt,  I  felt  rlo*#r  U)  Hirry 
H  Truman  Ithan  at  any  tUn*  klncr  hn 
iiKaumrd  thr  (iriidrrahlp  of  our  Nation.  Tax- 
iillon  and  tife  hluh  coat  of  HvUik  make  nil 
iricM  kin.  Ut/  that  anm*  token.  Prraldriit 
i'ttiuian  la  krrnly  nwurr  ol  the  problrnia  of 
Krilriul  rmpluyeca. 

Ill  II  drmocracy.  where  thr  varloua  niienclea 
of  utivnnmri;  t  are  conatantly  expiiard  to  anv- 
iikio  crltlrlHm  the  Coiigreaa  la  glad  that  there 
iH  one  Htronii  nrm  to  aav*  the  dav.  That  la 
I  he  ptiat  ofBie  Depirtment,  n  vital  nnd  dim- 
(•\ilt  Hrrvicr  t|h«ch  oprratea  with  a  hmh  mo. 
inlr  and  on  k  aound  nnd   huxinraalikr  bnala. 

DuiliiK  tlw  paat  4  yeura.  quirt ly  and 
without  faniarr,  thla  Department  hai  per- 
formed a  batk-birakinu  Job  with  a  rrmark- 
ablr  drurrr  ^f  efllrlrary  For  my  part.  I  dO 
not  brilrve  tint  it  han  rereive<l  rnoufh  recox- 
iiitlon  for  thi>  Krcut  Job  It  li 

Axk  any  miii  or  woman  no  ;  «*  mllllona 
who  xrrved  jii  the  armed  foivea  what  wiM 
thr  moat  iNitiliiar  line-up  for  the  day  und  you 
will  diacovrr  that  niMll  r«ll  ran  a  cloee  aecond 
to  m*M  call  Tti*  treiatitdnua  number  of 
letteia  and  boiia  lent  otit  to  our  huhtlim 
ini'ii  waa  th#  moat  importMt  factor  in  fho 
lop  iiMirnlc  ilhii'h  led  to  Vtotorv,  Tlila  waa 
vour  unKiinKiiontrlbuiInn  to  th*  war  rfTorl. 
It   la  hiKh  t||ne  that   it  leeeived  tWi-r  ,  ,,..iif, 

'If 
\i» 
id 
I- 
II- 
It 


Kor  th*  purioaea  of  the  reeord  I  i 
want   to  arkiowl*<lg*  my  d*bt  to 
l)efa  of  the  Mpirtmrnt  for  thr  pi 
inironiplaiiilia  nianiirr   in   which    : 
ilird    the    vii|r    cnrrmponrtrncr    of 

■  111'  «!•  piiNi  and  tiyinn  yeure, 
thfiilly  (tun* 
t*ara  of  th*  war,  hi»w- 
Irrka  war*  nut  aoftl- 
iriitly  comil^iiaatrd  lor  the  work  thry  did. 
What  WMire*  ind  woiklnv  rtmdltKiha  th. 
rnjoy  mine  In  litem  only  ihtimnh  pry., 
••fftti-t,  ThtM  ■  IMM  biMi  •  loitH  and  duiKua 
itatti*  mv  i^BlMMrif  reentnithm,     It  la  only 


v.>li  und  faitl 

DuriiiH   thi   liiHh    yea 

rvrr,    the    (Kilt    ortflre    cl 


half  won.    Ii  I  the  i 


|w>*tHl  r Irrka 

M  Jimt  rntio 


>  dava  ahrnd.  the 
>t**«  \\\  ■  u  ey*r  to  nght  fcr 
>rtw*en  wait«a  illd  price*,    fvf 
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th!*  U  thr  only  ynrditirk  by  which  we  may 
meaaure   a   llvliiki    .  That    yarditlck. 

ihoWltiK  i  alcablc  :....„.n  of  wave*  over 
prlcei,  ran  b*  won  only  through  uiganlia- 
tlon 

The  po*t  offlr>e  rl*rka  hav*  come  a  long  way 
■luce   1813,    when   i   yellow    f<  uic 

rcducrd   Nrw   York'a  poetal  i*^  c* 

to  1  KB.     A  1  llic  d.iyii, 

100    ,  '«!'.  will !.   .  I  ■.  ramp   to 

work  in  tnll  braver  hnta  and  uaunlly  aportrd 
illv*r't'  '■■■■''  '  ■•  '-  T"  ao  were  the  daya 
wh*ii  t  I  tried  to  lell  th* 

tdra  thin  j  iiini^  ii  luxii  union  wna  at  n\p> 
liow  vulvar  Poalal  r|rrk«  wrrr  tohj  tjuit, 
hPliig  K'  '"r 

them  I  lid 

lowbrow  hi  !•• 

•plaed  W'l'i  .  ..>  la 

l«m'«  V  '  ta     Thla  lyp* 

(if  I't'  '  u  I  iinoii  iiniiiM)  ,.'iy  When  It  wna 
dU<  that    rlrrka    In    forrljin    couittnra 

thry    brlonurd   to 
liMvr  iMHi  III)  up* 
hin  I  poat. 

ma  ..  ■    Would 

mnkP  hiM  poMal  rlerka,  who  got  the  unheuid 
of  pny  of  lOOo  n  year,  buy  unlforma  nt  their 
own  cNpptiae,  from  a  Arm  in  whii-h  he  waa  In- 
tereatPd.  There  wna  not  any  rtnk'a  orgniil- 
iatlon  then  of  any  coi>ari|iiriu  r  but  or- 
gniilfrd  labor  rame  to  '  id 

the    unllorm     racket,  ul 

clerka  owed  Uncle  Bntn  'i4  houra  of  work  a 
day  for  ;»68  duya  in  tlir  vrio,  3C0  in  lenp  yrni. 
niHl  rxnctlona  of  K  rrtltne  houra  fur 

inontha  on  end  reuu.  .u  ...cm  to  the  poaltlon 
of  whtte*collnr  BlHV^a.  Aa  a  mntter  of  fact, 
thla  trchnlral  requlrrment  of  work  f<ir  un- 
limited houra  pndPd  ao  far  na  Clnaaincatloii 
Act  employrra  nre  <  when  the 

new   |)ay   law   wna   ^       .  •  >. 

The  piMital  clerka  had  to  t\nUi  for  thrir 
living  rlghta  in  Id'it.  1037,  nnd  10'JH,  which 
piw  the  rontlmiatlon  of  Prraldcnt  Coolidge'e 
uniwerving  policy  of  oppoaing  any  nnd  nil 
poatnl  leiiUilntlon  even  If  utich  rcmrdlnl  leg* 
lalatloi  1 

cent.    I  :i- 

■ton  fund  had  built  up  a  hug..'  aurpiu*  w.th* 
out  the  Treasury  having  to  onirlbutc  a 
nickel,  yet  CooUdge  and  hia  clusr-n^ted  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treaaury  were  dend  art  agalnat 
the  •malleat  llberallaatlon  of  nnnultlea  above 

the  $80  a  month  n    n.    Tnx  rrductlona 

for  the  rich  rrmaii  hl'^hrnt  j^ood  nnd 

the  polltlcnl  horizon  of  th'    '  i'.- 

Utratlon.    Tlir  yrnr  1S38  u  of 

an  era  now  gone  forever.  Chnractrriaiic  of 
that  remote  period  of  American  hlilory  nnd 
rhnrnrterlatic  of  that  ndmlnlatrntlon  wua  hit 
dlaapprovul  of  Nome  RFD  carrier  leglalatlon 
which  would  have  coat  the  Oovrrnment  iJQ,- 
000  the  r  and  ♦:  d  year. 

It  la  ii.  ;,^  to  K,"  Ml  re- 

action Would  have  been  to  auclal  aecurlty 
lefilalation,  * 

The  nrat  eronomlca  of  thr  Hoover  regime 
began  m  the  kummer  of  luao.  While  hia 
Bcoretnry  of  Lahnr,  Dnvia,  waa  conainnily 
pUnding   with  no  t    to   lengthen 

hourn.  cut   vmttra,  ■  ■  any  workera. 

P<  I'-rdliig  up 

pi  I  uannda    of 

Joba,  refuaing  to  till  \  nnd  dumping 

out  thotianndx  "'     '"'  '  "i   '><   them- 

•clve*  m  an  ni  K*t.    It 

waa  durinit  thm  |mii.>o  m.  Trena* 

lirer  Tom  Maliniy  of  thr  '•    '  i  In  hi" 

iii^  " 

"  of  our  inovrntrii'  nol 

C(  1  them, 

Tl.  .p  ibey 

dun  I  I  1  ,  1  .                     proirai  exlat- 

Inu  Ul .  ,!•  ,  . .,.  ,  ....  I  "o.  .0  .  ;aith  In 
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X  TO  THE  rdxnn^SSIONAL  RKC6rD 


»    •  ■  whirh  I'rtMMH  frrnup*  h«vi»  "pfTt  on  prt)b« 

1.  •  The 

r\    ■  U»'t« 

bHlnnrr  '  U  ««r  jKTttxl.    To- 

cfay  »««  I.  ,    ;u.ilty  to  htvc   Itx-al 

ctmaumrr  i  ;  ;  .  ;>lt  fur  thrmarlvM  Thcv 
win  Rtat(>  \«l:iu  tiii-y  ferl  the  Cnn(.r8M  ihouia 
do  ittx)ut  pric«  und  r*nt  wntrol, 

Wf  shall  first  ;  ma  returning  vft- 

erun,  who  hu  n  c  statement  of  how 

th«  houatnR  problem  *rtcct,<  him.  His  expe- 
rience ctiuld  be  duplicated  In  many  cUlrs. 

Statement  of  Lt.  ErlinR  W,  Enpr,  Hull 
Hotise.  Chicago: 

Momecomtng  without  homes  for  their 
families  la  what  growing  thousAuda  of  nngry 
war  veterans  all  over  the  United  States  are 
up  nRatnst  today. 

They  hare  long  ago  overflowed  the  already 
crowded  nomes  of  near  aiid  distant  relatives. 
They  are  being  driven  Into  the  slums. 

If  the  war  bad  continued,  many  of  these 
men  would  have  died  in  the  service  of  their 
cuntry.  They  have  come  back,  and  Uieir 
country  ha«  made  no  plans  to  receive  them. 

The  patience  of  the^e  men  is  becoming 
ihort.  Many  of  them  served  In  units  that 
made  the  proud  claim:  "We  do  the  difficult 
immediately:  the  tmpoeslMe  takes  us  a  little 
longer."  And  their  succeases  over  Insuper- 
able oljstacles  tested  the  truUi  of  their  as- 
sertion. These  men  w^ant  to  know  why  the 
unprepared  America  to  which  they  have  come 
home  does  not  feel  that  way  about  makmg 
housing  available  for  the  families  of  the  men 
who  lived  In  tents  and  In  the  ground  for  years 
In  other  countries. 

The  GI  bill  of  rights  has  turned  out  to 
be  a  mTe  straw  In  the  rising  gale  of  the  ex- 
serviceman's  and  his  famlly'.s  griefs.  Three 
hundred  dollars  and  a  reverent  pat  on  the 
iMick  Is  not  taking  care  of  the  veteran's  re- 
turn to  civilian  life. 

A/ter  he  has  been  driven  back  Into  the 
slums  (If  he  Is  "lucky"  enough  to  find  a 
place  there)  he  wants  to  know  why  there  Is 
a  still  further  move  to  deny  his  family  milk 
and  bread  and  clothing.  He  does  not  under- 
stand why  OPA  price  controls  should  he 
Jeopardized.  Because  he  also  knows  that 
present  plans  under  way  to  house  veterans 
will  be  damaged  by  resultant  soaring'  prices 
on  building  materials. 

A  chain  is  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link; 
all  the  essential  and  Interrelated  price  con- 
trol-s  must  l>e  maintained  to  Insure  the  pro- 
tection that  veterans'  families  are  demanding. 

The  war  abroad  was  won:  and  now  the 
success  achieved  by  cooperative  effort  dur- 
ing the  war  at  home  must  be  maintained  If 
we  are  not  to  lose  the  victory  that  counts— 
the  victory  In  living. 

The  veteran,  as  your  representative,  used 
what  you  held  out  to  him  to  win  the  war 
In  foreign  countries.  Now.  If  that  victory  is 
not  to  be  a  hollow  one  In  the  homecoming, 
you.  as  his  representative,  must  use  the  sup< 
port  he  holds  out  to  you  to  liisvue  the  victory 
at  home. 

Statement  of  M:-^^  .Ji::>~  K.  W.lson, 
president,  Organi/-  '.  U  >  '  vives,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.: 

"What  we  need  Is  another  good  depression 
to  drive  thee^e  ex-war-workers  back  into  our 
K        :ens."     This     sliocking     statement     was 

.  r-  by  a  well-bred  yuung  matron  at  a 
uiiiuer  party  in  Syracuse  last  week.  And  a 
more  shocking  fact  was  that  tliere  were  nods 
of  agreement  around  tiiat  table.  That  same 
young  lady  sees  no  sense  in  continuing 
rationing  or  price  control. 

Yes.  tliere  .ire  those  who  look  on  a  depres- 
sion Willi  no  horror.  Perhaps  they  are  very 
fOUng  or  quite  uninformed  or  maybe  Just 
■topld.  Mij.s:  certainly  they  are  a  smoll 
tr.;:  ority.  However,  there  are  others  in 
."-.r.icuse  who  are  mature  in  their  conipre- 
hensi  n  informed  on  the  facts  of  living  costs, 
and  c.rar  in  iheir  thinkni?. 


It  is  this  latter  group  whom  I  represent 
h-  ■■  '  ')•.  They  hnve  asked  me  to  tell  you 
)  V  believe  that  rationing  and  celling 

prirew  oil  foods  and  ■  must  be  main* 

tained  In  order  to  c  ne  cost  of  living 

and  prevent  serious  inttatlon.  They  are  con- 
cerned nb<:)Ut  the  price  Increases  that  hava 
come  about  just  In  the  past  year  and  urge 
you  to  do  all  in  your  power  to  maintain 
sut)sldles  to  farmers  and  to  take  any  other 
appropriate  action  which  will  help  to  hold 
the  line  on  fcxnl  and  clothing  prices.  They 
have  Indicated  this  on  a  petition  which  I 
have  with  me. 

We  housewives  know  what  we  are  talking 
about  because  prices  to  us  are  not  vague  eco- 
nomic statistics;  because  we  are  the  people 
Whose  purchases  finance  this  Nation,    •    •    • 

The  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
In  their  news  letter  dated  November  13  Indi- 
cates that  the  country  as  a  whole  agrees  witii 
the  Syracuse  Housewives.  According  to  the 
Gallup  figures  77  percent  of  the  American 
public  want  wages  and  price  ceilings  main- 
tained. 

Statement  of  Mildred  A.  GutwilUfr. 
chairman,  New  York  City  Consumer 
Council : 

Today.  60  delegates  from  the  63  affiliates 
of  the  New  York  City  Consumer  Council  are 
here  in  this  room.  We  represent  trade 
unions,  settlements,  constimer  councils, 
women's  groups,  churches,  and  cooperatives, 
thotisands  of  low-  and  middle-income  con- 
sumers. A  few  of  us  are  professional  work- 
ers from  tliese  organizations,  but  the  vast 
majority  are  housewives  with  husbands  and 
children  to  feed  and  clothe  on  strictly  limited 
Incomes.  Chester  Bowles  tells  tis  that  from 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  11  to  the  end 
of  1944  living  costs  rose  28.8  percent.  By 
and  large,  the  wages  of  the  husbands  in 
our  groups  have  not  kept  pace,  and  costs 
are  still  rising.  This  is  the  group  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  faith- 
fully fought  the  black  market  in  food  with 
every  kind  of  ingenious  device  possible,  ap- 
peared in  court  against  overcharging  mer- 
chants, served  on  OPA  advisory  committees, 
and  trudged  from  store  to  store  as  price- 
panel  assistants.  In  short,  we  have  done 
everything  within  our  power  to  try  to  uphold 
rationing  and  keep  prices  down.  We  are  a 
working  group.  As  such,  I  believe,  we  have 
the  rlglit  to  appeal  to  this  body  for  pro- 
tection. 

Since  VJ-day,  In  spite  of  the  official  pro- 
nouncement of  the  Office  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion  that  it  would  hold 
the  line,  there  has  been  almost  indecent 
haste  in  lifting  controls.  One  business  in- 
terest after  another  has  successfully  lobbied 
for  price  rises  on  its  particular  products. 
It  looks  now  as  If  we  were  about  to  take  a 
headlong  plunge  Into  inflation — a  threat  as 
serious  as  war  itself  to  the  living  standard 
of   low-   and   middle-Income   groups. 

I  would  likt  to  sketch  briefly  the  picture 
as  we  see  it. 

1.  We  are  told  that  almcet  all  food  sub- 
sidies will  be  abolished  b<'tween  now  and 
June  30.  These  are  months  in  which  tm- 
employment  is  expected  tD  rise  from  the 
present  two  million  to  a  hlf:h  of  six  to  eight 
million.  On  top  of  unempl  jyment.  the  low- 
income  family  is  expected  to  take  out  of  its 
own  pocket  the  following  aniounts  which  the 
subsidy  previously  covered: 

Five  to  six  cents  a  pound  on  butter  (this 
has  already  occurred),  1.3  cents  a  quart  on 
milk.  4  8  cents  a  pound  on  cheese,  8.8  cents 
on  10  pounds  of  flour.  2  6  cents  on  a  No.  2  can 
of  grapefruit  juice,  4.2  cents  a  pound  on 
prunes,  4.4  cents  a  pound  on  pork. 

These  are  only  a  few  staples  in  ordinary 
demand  and  the  item  of  food  constitutes  40 
percent  of  total  living  costs.  Tlierefore  we 
want  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  introduce 
a  bill  requiring  the  continuation  of  sub- 
sidies until  prices  of  other  Items  of  food  have 


decrenaedjto  mch  an  extent  as  to  absorb  theae 
•  sj    At  the  moment  there  Is  no  in- 
jthat   this   Is   happening  with   th« 
lonely  exQcptlon  of  potatoes. 

2.  Uhoittiges  in  building  materials  ar«  de- 
laying th4  construction  of  urgently  needed 
new  low-4ost  housing.  New  York  Is  suffering 
from  thw  greatest  lack  of  apartments  in  Iti 
history.  jOur  boys  did  not  endure  the  fox 
holes  of  Anslo  In  order  to  double  up  with 
their  ne'W  families  In  congeste<1  tenements 
and  oveirrowded  dwellings.  We  need  new 
housing  put  along  with  It,  we  need  price 
ceilings  ^n  old  and  new  houses  to  avoid  a 
speculatlte  orgy  at  the  eipense  of  a  million 
and  a  helf  OI's  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
populati(^i.  Rent  control  Is  a  must  for  New 
York  Cltt. 

3.  Lowi priced  clothing  has  been  promised 
but  not  produced.  It  literally  does  not  exist 
on  the  New  York  market,  the  garment  center 
for  the  v^ole  United  States.  We  want  inex- 
pensive tard  goods  channeled  to  manufac- 
turers of  cheap  clothing,  preticketcd  with 
the  prlc^  to  the  consumer.  Clothing  repre- 
sents 13  percent  of  living  costs  and  from 
May  1941  to  December  1944.  Its  cost  rose 
116  perdent,  the  greatest  single  factor  In 
Jumping  the  cost  of  living. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  this  brief  statement  I  have  emphasized 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing  because  these  con- 
stitute 7t  percent  of  the  cost  of  living  index 
and  becaiuse  the  low  Income  budget  in  gen- 
eral doel  not  stretch  much  beyond  these. 
We  have  fought  the  good  fight  to  help  keep 
the  economy  stable  all  during  the  war  years 
but  we  cannot  proceed  without  congressional 
action  for  stabilization  and  against  inflation. 
The  Second  War  Powers  Act  which  expires  on 
December  31,  1945,  must  be  renewed  without 
crippling  amendments.  We  talked  with  Mr. 
Snyder  last  week  on  all  of  these  points  and 
his  answer  was.  "Ifs  up  to  Congress." 
Tliat's  w*iy  we  are  here  today  so  that  you 
may  knojw  how  deeply  we,  from  your  home 
communities,  feel. 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Iri.s  Brown,  New 
York  Ai^xillary  of  the  National  Maritime 
Union: 

We  cannot  afford  Increases  in  food  costs. 
We  urge  that  food  subsidies  be  retained  In 
order  to  keep  prices  down.  We  also  urge 
that  prl^e  control  be  maintained  until  all 
threat  o|  inflation  disappears.     •     •     • 

We  urge  Increased  production  of  low  priced 
clothing  of  Improved  qualities.     •     •     • 

We  vor^  that  all  rent  ceilings  be  continued, 
and  thatceilings  be  placed  on  all  new  houses 
as  they  aecome  available  for  occupancy. 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Silver- 
gleit  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks, 
Local  251.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 

Government  workers  are  in  a  singularly 
unfortui*ate  position  during  a  period  of  In- 
flation. Their  salaries  are  fixed  by  Congres- 
sional att.  and  cannot  be  raised  without 
further  fecourse  to  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent.    •>    •     • 

Certaia  subsidies  on  food,  cattle,  and  farm 
products  were  granted  by  Congress,  after 
much  w^ntrling.  Their  purpose  was  to  keep 
prices  oa  certain  products  at  an  even  level, 
in  order  to  enable  consumers  to  maintain  as 
much  as  possible  their  standards  of  living. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  common  man  to 
exert  considerable  pressure  on  Congress  to 
overcome  the  propaganda  of  a  few  selfish, 
self-seeldng  interests. 

These  subsidies  have  proven  very  effec- 
tive. Staple  foods,  essential  in  the  every- 
day life  of  the  consumer,  have  been  made 
available  at  reasonable  prices.  This  has  been 
of  partldular  importance  to  Government  and 
fixed   Intome  workers. 

If  suHsidies  were  canceled  at  this  time, 
with  mass  unemployment  Impending,  the 
effect  wbuld  be  disastrous.     With  the  war 
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ovw  otir  worst  enemy  at  this  time  would  bo 
runaway  mnatlon.    Thla  muat  not  hnp|)en 

Stfttcment  of  Mary  Ooldstcln  of  Mi\dl- 
son  Hou.se.  New  York  City: 

I  am  here  to  speak  for  the  wives  of  postal 
clerks.  We  have  sufTrred  a  big  cut  In  take- 
home  pay  since  the  first  of  October,  In  my 
case  this  cut  nmounts  to  over  160  per  month. 
We  have  iiover»liv<d  'Mgh  and  this  cut  comes 
V  it  of  our  food,  clothing  and  other  ne- 

•     •     • 

wall  inflation  on.  w^e  And  It  Impossible  to 
pet  along.  Wc  will  have  to  go  to  work  In 
order  to  make  ends  meet,  and  that  will  mean 
that  we  will  take  Jobs  which  could  be  filled  by 
our  home-coming  GI's.     •     •     • 

We  feel  that  we  v  "  '  the  Oevernment 
and    that    the    a<  t    ought    to    set 

standards  for  its  cr  We  want  to  be 

proud  to  work  for  '.  <  >criiment,  but  it's 
hard  to  l>e  proud  when  you  can't  get  what  you 
need  for  rent,  clothing,  or  food.  We  arc  en- 
titled to  live  like  human  beings. 

We  ask  that  the  C  r.eni.  look  Into  the 

matter  and  make  ;i  '  uts      We  are  sure 

thaV  If  the  Go\  t  does  this,  they  will 

know  we  are  s;:>  ihe  truth,  and  we  are 

sure  they  will  do  the  right  thing. 

Statement  of  Ruth  Kuper.stein.  United 
Housewives.  Bronx.  N.  Y.: 

The  housewives  In  my  community  want, 
first,  over-all  continued  rent  control.  The 
lifting  of  rent  ceilings  offers  the  greatest  In- 
flationary threat  to  our  economy.  Second, 
they  want  an  adequate  hous  ng  program. 
Third,  they  want  ceilings  on  btiilding  mate- 
rials so  that  their  sons  can  buy  the  homes 
they  waited  so  long  for.  They  want  con- 
tinued price  cci.trol  that  will  make  for  a 
stable,  secure  economy. 

Statement  of  Ethel  Lax.  United 
Women's  Committee  of  Parkchester, 
Bronx,  N.  Y.: 

If  subsidies  are  removed  on  staples,  as  has 
been  the  case  on  butter,  food  prices  will  nec- 
essarily rise.  In  conjunction  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  increased  rentals  and  prices  on 
clothing,  the  cost  of  living  will  far  exceed 
our  husbands"  salaries.  This  Is  not  the  time 
to  cancel  food  subsidies.  Wher.  our  country 
is  back  to  normal  peacetime  production  and 
buying,  when  all  war  industry  1;  reconverted, 
when  our  men  in  service  and  our  war  workers 
are  back  in  peacetime  Jobs  and  earning  a 
living  wage,  that  will  be  the  time  to  cancel 
food  subsidies. 

Statement  of  Sylvia  Tuck,  of  the  Bronx 
Consumers  Coordinating  Council: 

I  am  speaking  for  the  housewives  of  the 
Bronx,  and  as  a  serviceman's  wife.  On  tSO 
a  month  it  is  difficult  to  manage  with  prices 
soaring  in  all  fields.  Adults  can  get  along 
without  some  things,  but  our  phlldren  must 
have  clothing,  food,  medlcatlob.  and  a  home. 

Chester  Bowles  asked  for  celling  prices  on 
new  houses  to  guard  against 'inflation,  but 
Reconversion  Director  Snyder  gave  builders 
the  go-ahead  siqnal,  control  flee,  which  will 
not  alleviate  the  problem  for  hs. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Lifting  rent  control  Is  not  only  our  prob- 
lem but  lies  heavily  upon  the  shoulders  of 
our  lawmakers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent 
chaos,  inflation,  and  then  a  djepression  with 
bread  lines. 

Statement  of  Alice  Shapiro.  Joan  of 
Arc  Council  for  Community  Activity, 
New  York  City: 

During  the  war  our  organization  did  much 
for  the  people  in  our  block — and  in  many 
other  blocks.  The  people  in  cur  tlock  know 
us  and  we  know  them. 


Wb    rnuoted    laws,    r^  <>d    Induttrlea. 

built  cvimmunltlea  ovn;  „i.  \o  turn  out  the 
death-denllng  weapon*  our  boys  used  on  the 
enemy.  The  boys  are  back  now,  but  on  our 
block  they  are  taking  a  licking  because  the 
"boys'  on  the  Hill  are  selling  them  short, 
"Full  rations  in  war — empty  promises  in 
peace  " 

The  people  on  our  block  don't  like  it.  Tliey 
want  action.  They  want  It  now.  Food  and 
clothing  at  prices  they  can  pay:  houses  and 
enough  of  them  at  renta  they  can  afford 

We  gave  them  n'.;  ""—  ■  '■ -ded  when  they 
faced  death.    Mr.  i  what  are  you 

doing  to  help  them  face  hiei 

S'ntement  of  Rose  O.  Goldberg,  presi- 
dent of  the  Franklin  Consumer  Council. 
B-ooklyo,  N,  Y.; 

In  cur  community  the  rent  problem  will 
become  acute  if  ceilings  are  lifted. 

•  •  •  •  • 

F^  od  prices  have  continued  to  rise  until 
thty  ere  out  of  all  proportion  to  Income. 
With  the  proposed  removal  of  subsidies  It 
will  become  Impos-sible  for  the  average  wage 
earner  to  feed  his  family  adequately.     •     •     • 

In  our  community,  where  most  wage  earn- 
ers are  white-collar  workers  or  engaged  in 
manufactur.ng  trades,  women  have  been 
forced  to  go  to  woik.  to  the  neglect  of  their 
homes  and  children  in  order  to  balance  the 
famllv  budget.  We  urge  the  continuance  of 
fcubs!dles  and  price  and  rent  controls  to  al- 
leviate th»e  conditions. 

Statement  of  Ann  Singer,  of  the 
United  Club  of  the  American  Labor 
Party,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.: 

Our  membership  consists  of  the  lower-  and 
middle-class  Income  group — the  shopkeeper, 
the  white-collar  worker,  and  tlie  weekly 
wage  earner.  Althougli  we  are  a  part  cf 
one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world,  we 
find  it  well-nigh  Impossible  to  cbtain  low- 
priced  clothing  of  reasonable  wearing 
strength  for  the  members  of  cur  fam- 
ily.    •      *     • 

We  respectfully  petition  your  aid  In  ob- 
taining for  us  durable  Icw-ccst  clothing  that 
will  not  receive  a  disproportionate  share  of 
our  income. 

Statement  of  Sadie  Cohen,  of  the 
Grant  Street  Settlement,  New  York 
City: 

We    need    price    control    now,    more    than 
ever.     We  can  hardly  make  ends  meet,  and 
il  prices  go  up  even  more,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  feed  and  clothe  our  families. 
•  •  •  •  • 

We  in  our  community  api>eal  to  you  to 
do  everything  in  your  power  to  maintain 
price  ceilings  and  enforce  them.  If  you 
don't,  the  people  of  the  East  Side  and  other 
communities  in  America  will  suffer  untold 
hardship  in  the  coming  months  Eind  years. 

Statement  of  Erna  V.  Rose,  of  the 
Midwood  Consumer  Council,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.. 

The  Midwood  Consumer  Council  repre- 
sents a  community  of  at  least  17.000  fam- 
ilies. We  urge  that  your  committee  en- 
force a  law  placing  ceilings  on  low-priced 
clothing  and  stimulating  production  of 
these  itetris  so  desperately  needed.     •     •      • 

We  also  strongly  urge  immediate  action  o 
maintain  present  ceilings  on  rents  and  resale 
prices  of  present  housing,  and  of  building 
costs  on  new  housing.  If  such  action  is  not 
taken,  the  resulting  situation  in  New  York, 
for  example,  will  be  indescribable.     •     •      • 

We  protest  the  removal  of  the  subsidy  on 
food  Items.  This  causes  a  substantial  in- 
crease In  otu-  food  budget  and  all  these 
tendencies  together  are  plunging  us  Into  im- 
mediate inflation,  which,  as  ycu  all  know, 
means  suffering  for  the  average  citizen. 


Statement  of  Mrs.  Fmv  WtnatCNI.  Mld- 
wood  American  Labor  P^rty,  Braoklyn, 

NY.: 

In  cunatderatlon  of  the  fact  that  the  take- 
home  pay  of  workers  has  decreased  m  much. 
It  Is  imperative  that  th»  C(.«t  of  living  should 

11'  '  '  ;.!»e. 

'.\  economists  are  agreed  thlit  Infln- 
ti  I-  greatest  evil  cjnfmntlng  us,  It  is 

In  .  o  that  any  attempt  to  create  an  in- 

flationary current  must  be  stifled.  There- 
fore. I  urge  that  you  bend  every  effort  to  con- 
tinue subsidies  and  help  malntltn  the 
American  standard  of  living. 

Statement  of  L.  Shirley  Tark,  Inde- 
pendent 'Voters  of  Illinois: 

We  have  waged  the  world's  most  costly 
and  devastating  war  with  a  fair  mcnsure  of 
control  of  prices.  The  cost  of  living  has  gone 
up  declMvely.  but  not  a  fraction  of  the  ex- 
tent It  would  have  reached  without  these 
controls.  Since  VJ-day  controls  have  b?en 
released  on  various  Items  and  In  many  in- 
stances prices  splraled  upward  at  once.  Agi- 
tation to  remove  all  controls  is  definitely  in- 
imical to  the  best  Interests  ot  our  country, 
and  will,  if  successful,  benefit  only  specula- 
tors—a small  section  of  the  American  public 
In  the  form  of  some  businessmen — lead  to  a 
boom  and  speculative  orgy,  and  wind  tip  with 
a  bust.  Price  control  must  t>e  retained  espe- 
cially on  those  items  that  affect  the  cost  of 
living  to  a  large  extent.  It  must  be  main- 
tained over  Items  such  as  bread,  milk  and 
rent,  until  the  supply  of  bread  and  milk  and 
housing  is  balanced  by  the  demand  for  these 
items. 

If  control  of  these  Items  Is  not  maintained, 
our  average  American  will  find  his  living  costs 
tremendously  increased,  will  find  tco  much  cf 
his  income  expended  to  buy  these  essentials, 
and  find  he  is  left  with  too  little  purchasing 
power  for  other  neces£.ities  and  luxuries,  re- 
sulting in  reduced  consumption  of  these 
other  Items.  Instead  of  a  period  of  healthy 
prosperity,  we  will  head  into  a  period  of  in- 
flation with  its  accompanying  sufferings  for 
the  masses,  and  finally  conclude  in  lay-offs, 
shut-downs,  curtailed  production,  and  de- 
pression. 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Leonard  Puchs, 
Erlka  Mann  Chapter  of  the  WIVES.  Inc., 
Chicago,  111.: 

The  Erika  Mann  Chapter  of  the  WIVES. 
Inc..  affiliated  with  the  national  WIVES,  an 
organization  of  servicemen's  wives,  wishes  to 
go  on  record*  as  strongly  opposed  to  any 
weakerung  of  the  OPA  price  ceilings.    •     •     • 

We  mtjst  be  helped  to  begin  life  again 
with  courage  and  faith  in  our  Government's 
interest  in  the  ordinary  people  and  we  can 
be  helped  In  this  faith  by  the  retention  of 
OPA  and  price  ceilings  on  the  things  without 
which  life  could  not  be  sustained. 

Mrs.  Hayes  Swanson.  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Consumers,  said: 

We  urge  renewal  of  the  Second  War  Powers 
Act.  to  continue  as  long  as  necessary,  the 
ix)wer  to  ration  scarce  commodities  and 
further  urge  that  there  be  no  amendments 
to  the  Price  Control  Act  which  would  take 
from  OPA  the  power  to  compel  absorption  of 
increases  at  either  manufapturer  or  retail 
levels. 

We  also  favor  the  retention  and  extension 
of  rent  controls  and  the  placing  oJ  ceilings 
on  prices  of  houses — old  and  new. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  whole  price  con- 
trol and  rationing  structure  must  be  main- 
tained intact  so  long  as  goods  remain  in  short 
supply  if  we  are  to  dispel  the  specter  of  in- 
flation which  haunts  us. 

Statement  by  Glenford  W.  Lawrence, 
representing  the  Chicago  settlements 
and  neighborhood  houseo: 
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Raving  wcrkwl  at  a  settlement  house  for 
27  years  among  the  low  income  group*  I  have 
some  convictions  on  the  need  for  holding  the 
line  on  prices,  especially  on  essential  foods. 

•  •  •  •  • 

During  th<?  unemployment  era  I  have  seen 
a  mother  of  nine  children  try  to  feed  them 
1  week  on  a  flngJe  dollar — stale  bread  and 
onion  soup  was  the  diet.     •     •     • 

The  grear,  masa  of  these  foreign-born 
mothers  are  not  articulate  in  English  and  do 
not  speak  for  themselves,  but  they  give  birth 
to  large  families  of  children,  many  of  whom 
survived  for  the  ranks  of  our  armed  forces 
and  of  o?ir  war  workers.  There  were  far  too 
many  IV-Fs  and  later  medical  dlschars?es 
traceable  to  malnutrition.  If  anyone  needs 
proof  of  the  connection  between  nutrition 
and  food  prices  in  our  settlement  house  com- 
munities. I  should  like  to  take  him  into  cur 
neighborhood  groceries  under  CPA  controlled 
prices  to  see  the  people  buying  milk,  eggs, 
and  vegetables.  Now  with  lay-offs  and  fear 
of  vast  unemployment  growing  daily  among 
our  neighbors.  I  shudder  to  think  of  any  rise 
in  prices.  Tht?  dark  days  of  1930-32  are  too 
vivid. 

I  cannot  make  too  strong  my  plea  for  sub- 
sidies and  whatever  else  is  necessary  to  hold 
the  line  on  prices — or  even  push  them  back 
if   possible. 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Dennis  E.  Jackson, 
Consumer  Conference  of  Greater  Cin- 
cinnati: 

The  Consumer  Conference  of  Greater  Cin- 
cinnati has  56  affiliated  clubs  representing  a 
membership  of  many  thousands  of  homes. 
\\  I  r" !  :i  iaemt)ers  not  only  around  Cin- 
i  ,:..-;  but  in  many  States  through  monthly 
!i;:t  .:  ..;.i,  a  rionthly  newspaper  and  weekly 
r;i.;.      progran.s. 

Yt> fiday  we  saw  an  example  of  special 
Interest  group  pressure — the  avito  dealers 
heartne  We  .nope  Congress  remembers  that 
t;::-  ire  hui.dred5  of  consumers  to  every 
dt;.;<  r  'Alth  a  lew  cars,  consumers  whose  in- 
ter ^ts    must   be    protected. 

I'  Ml" ion  is  now  well  under  way.  Many 
r'  • ;  •»  -ontrols  necessary  to  combat  inflation 
w. ,  .  ■  \pire  Dec  •:^  ■  U  if  Congress  does  not 
♦•x'li.c!  thp  Se<  :  \'>  tr  Powers  Act.  Since 
t. .-.'••  .i'.r  J,.'  'I  1  lO  of  money  to  spend 
a:...  ,;..;,  ;„:  ...  „„„  ^jJ  worth  of  goods  and 
services  available  the  results  following  World 
Wtt  I  -v;"  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  what 
\M.  h  i;  :  ■  ;.  now  if  action  is  not  taken  to 
allocate  services  and  materials  to  relieve  the 
hi>u^inp.  clothing  and  food  situations. 
•  •  •  •  * 

T,''  Consumer  Conference  of  Greater  Cln- 
c;:.:..,-;  believes  that  the  Second  War  Powers 
Act  must  be  extended.  We  believe  that  OPA 
must  be  continued  with  adequate  appro- 
priations. 

We  should  like  to  leave  with  the  Congress- 
men this  thought:  Btisiness  has  its  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce;  labor  its  Department  of 
Labor:  the  Jarmers.  their  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture; Why  not  a  department  of  the  con- 
aumer  in  the  Government.' 

Statement  of  Mrs.  Join.  K  B  ak.  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Consumers  League  of 
Miami.  Fla.: 

T!ie  Consumers  League  of  Miami,  Fla,, 
f  ■■  y  urges  Congress  to  retain  all  curbs 

til.  ...ilatlon — subsidies,  rationing,  celling 
prices  on  food,  clothing,  and  housing — both 
rental  and  sale  properties.  We  believe  we 
are  representative  of  thinking  women  every- 
where in  the  United  States  who  would  prefer 
the  minor  Irritations  of  such  curbs  to  the 
major  disaster  of  runaway  inflation. 

We  believe  this  Is  the  only  practical  way 
to  insure  a  peace-time  economy  which  would 
not  only  give  our  own  people  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  but  would  also  permit   us   to 


give  generous  aid  to  less  fortunate  countries 
in  achieving  freedom  from  want. 

Telegram  from  Harold  B.  Peinmark, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Connecticut  Fed- 
eration of  Labor: 

Connecticut  Federation  of  Labor  warmly 
endorses  plan  for  retention  of  milk  subsidy 
by  Government.  In  view  of  drastic  cuts  in 
workers'  take-home  pay,  this  is  no  time  to 
raise  prices  of  a  necessity  such  as  milk. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KCN  OA'^^El  J  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  27, 19i5 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following: 

LiTHDANiAN  American 

Information  Center. 
New  York.  N.  Y..  November  23.  1945. 
1       Honorable  Daniel  Flood, 

Congressman    from    Pennsylvania, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
De.^r  Congressman  Flood:  Enclosed  here- 
with are  the  latest  radiogram  from  Sweden, 
and    our     prepared     "FYo    Memorla"     which 
states  the  entire  case  quite  clearly. 

We  have  been  asked  if  these  prisoners  know 
that  they  are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Rus- 
sians, a  radiogram  from  Sweden  informed  a 
member  of  one  of  our  committees  that  they 
have  been  informed  and  thai,  they  have  gone 
on  a  hunger  strike. 

Mere  words  fall  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  your  efforts  and  your  help  in  this  crisis. 
Respectfully   yours. 

Mast  M.  Kizis. 

Secretary. 

Niw  York,  Novefxber  22.  1935. 

In  the  morning  on  November  20  the  Gov- 
ernment decided  not  to  revise  its  decision 
concerning  the  delivery  of  157  Baltic  soldiers, 
including  9  Lithuanians  among  them,  to  the 
Soviets. 

On  the  same  day  the  bishops  of  Sweden 
and  delegates  of  the  entire  Evangelical 
Church  intervened  with  the  foreign  office  in 
behalf  of  the  internees.  In  the  lower  and 
upper  chambers  of  the  Riksdag;  (Parliament) 
the  Conservatives  and  Liberals  presented  an 
interpellation. 

The  official  organ  of  the  So<?ial  Democrats 
finds  no  basis  for  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  interned  Germans  iind  the  Baits. 
However,  all  other  press  with  the  exception 
of  the  Communists  is  demanding  that  the 
interned  Baits  be  treated  as  political  refugees, 
and  attacks  the  Government  for  its  intention 
to  surrender  the  Baits  secretl}-.  Regardless 
of  the  pressure  qJ  the  public  opinion,  the 
Government  does  not  Intend  to  revise  its 
decision. 

A  Soviet  ship  is  on  her  way  t45  pick  up  the 
internees.  Their  transfer  may  take  place 
withm  a  week.  Please  take  urgent  steps  to 
save  the  Lithuanians;  Inform  (Minister) 
Zadeikis  and  Lithuanian  Relief. 

IGNAS  J.  SCHETNIXJS. 
VLAOAS  ZnJNSKAS. 

Pro   Memoria — Trz-^tment  of   Political 
RsFucExs  IN  Sweden 

This  office  is  in  receipt  of  the  following 
radiogram  from  Stockholm.  Sweden,  dated 
November  16: 


"Grafltroem.  chief  of  the  political  division 
of  the  aiwedish  Foreign  Office,  informed  us  In 
the  name  of  the  Government,  that  members 
of  the  Lithuanian  Battalion,  who  had  been 
forcibly  dispatched  by  the  Germans  to  the 
Eastern  Front  and  who  after  the  capitulation 
of  Kurl4nd  ( in  Latvia ) ,  fled  to  Sweden,  would 
soon  be! surrendered  to  the  Russians. 

"Thelt"  names  are  Major  Ambraziunas; 
Captain  Langis;  Dr.  Zenkevlcius;  First  Lieu- 
tenantsjjancys,  Plevokas;  Second  Lieutenants 
Lengvel  s,  Vosylius,  noncommissioned  cfu- 
cers  Inj  elevicius,  Dranselka. 

"Our  jrguments,  that  the  Germans  had.  In 
vlolatio  1  of  International  law,  placed  them 
forcibly  at  the  front;  that,  in  view  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  vis  a  vis  the  Soviet 
Union,  they  should  be  treated  as  political 
refugee!;  "and  that  their  surrender  would  te 
tantamount  to  certain  death — were  answered 
as  invalid.  We  were  told  that  the  deciding 
factor  li  the  fact  that  they  had  taken  part  on 
the  German  side. 

"The  Swedes  have  a'ready  promisea  to  sur- 
render liem  to  the  Russians  who  will  claim 
them  si  ortly.  The  Swedes  say  that  they  had 
approacped  London  to  accept  those  Baltic 
soldiers;  at  Luebeck  in  the  British  zone,  but 
that  thi  British  refused. 

"Plea|e  do  everything  with  a  view  that  the 
U.  8.  A.  JGovernment  accept  these  nine  Lithu- 
anians Into  the  American  zone  in  Germany. 
Please  a^ve  the  lives  of  innocent  Lithuanians, 
and  inform  Lithuanian  Relief  and  (Mmister) 
Zadeiki4. 

"Scheynius  and  Zilinskas." 

November  20,  the  New  York  Times  and 
other  pfpers  carried  the  following  dispatch: 

'IsWEDEN  YIELDS  BALTIC  FrGiriVES 

"Stoocholm.  Sweden.  November  19. — 
Sweden  has  decided  to  accede  to  a  Russian 
deman(<  for  the  extradition  of  approximately 
157  Baljlc  refugees  who  served  in  the  German 
Army  aind  escaped  to  Sweden  immediately 
after  thie  end  of  the  war,  it  was  disclosed  to- 
night. A  Russian  vessel  is  already  reported 
to  be  ea  route  to  Sweden  to  pick  up  the  meu 
and  is  txpected  to  arrive  within  10  days."' 

Obviously,  these  two  items  refer  to  th« 
same  subject.  The  nine  Lithuanians  listed 
In  the  (adiogram  from  Sweden  are  included 
in  the  number  of  157  Baltic  refugees.  Addi- 
tional information  received  from  Sweden 
pomts  cwt  that  the  Soviet  demand  for  extra- 
dition Of  these  unfortunate  victims  of  Ger- 
man lawlessness  and  German-Russian  part- 
nership! in  aggression  in  1939.  is  based  on  the 
followiiig  reasoning: 

(A)  They  had  fcueht  on  the  German  side 
as  members  of  the  Wehrmacht; 

(B)  They  are  "Soviet  citizens"  inasmuch 
as  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  are  claimed 
to  be  ■  tonstituent  parts  of  the  USSR"  and, 
conseqi^ntly,  qualification  of  "prisoners  of 
war"  isj  not  applicable  to  them.  From  the 
Soviet  foint  of  view,  these  men  are  "traitors 
to  their  own  country,  tha  USSR." 

To  wiat  extent  the  Swedish  Government 
accepted  this  Russian  argumentation,  this 
ofBce  Is  not  In  a  position  to  know.  But.  it 
is  knowm  that — 

(a»  Tlhe  Swedish  Government  tacitly  rec- 
ot^nlzedjthe  attempted  Russian  absorption  of 
the  Baljlc  States  in  the  Soviet  Union; 

(b)  One  himdred  and  Qfty-sevcn  Baits  are 
under  ijhe  threat  of  imminent  delivery  into 
the  military-political  police  prm  of  the 
Soviet  JJnion,  the  NKVD; 

(c)  Sweden  is  making  exception  only  to 
clvillunj  Baltic  refugees. 

Our  ^olnt  of  view  is  that— 

1.  Soine  Baltic  people  had  been  forcibly 
inductep  into  the  Wehrmacht  formations  or 
in  the  feo-callcd  SS  legions  following  man- 
hunts ind  forcible  seizures  in  violation  of 
International  law  governing  the  rights  and 
conduct  of  a  military  occupant.  German 
lawlessness  went  to  the  extent  of  threaten- 
ing and  imprisoning  members  of  the  lamiliea 
of  the  fien  in  hiding. 
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a.  Forcibly  Inducted  BaJtic  youths,  mem- 
bers of  the  Wehrmacht  and  'or  SS  legions, 
used  the  very  first  opportunity  to  desert  or 
to  surrender. 

3.  They  consider  themselves  citizens  of  the 
Independent  republics  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia,  and  claim  the  right  of  asylum 
on  the  soil  of  neutral  Sweden  as  full-fledged 
political  refugees. 

4.  No  criminal  charges  are  made  against 
these  Baltic  refugees;  they  are  simply  un- 
fortunate victims  of  Russo-German  aggres- 
sion. 

6.  Sweden  Is  a  neutral  country,  under  no 
obligation  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  extradite 
victims  of  ogt:ression  who  have  done  nothing 
against  Sv.eden  and  ar:ainst  whom  no 
criminal  charges  are  penciin;;. 

This  point  of  view  was  expressed  Is  the  fol- 
lowing cablegram  dispatched  to  Swedish 
Foreign  Minister,  the  Honorable  Oesten  Un- 
den,  on  November  20: 

"News  of  Swedish  acceptance  of  Russian 
demand  for  surrender  of  157  Baltic  political 
refugees,  previously  forcibly  inducted  in  Ger- 
man armed  forces  in  violation  of  interna- 
tional law,  caused  greatest  concern  among 
American  believers  in  God-given  rights  of 
man. 

"Nearly  1. 000,000  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  refuse  to  believo  that  democratic 
Sweden,  of  immaculate  traditions  of  hvm:ian 
liberty,  would  deliberately  deliver  Innocent 
vlctmis  of  Nazi  lawlessness  to  certain  death 
at  hands  of  Russians,  fcrmer  partners  of 
Hitler, 

"We  appeal  through  Your  Excellency  to 
Swedish  Government  to  reconsider  death  sen- 
tences inadvertently  Imported  on  Baltic  vic- 
tims of  German -Russian  aggression  and  to 
grant  them  asylum  on  Sw?dish  soil.  Ple.ise 
save  these  victims.  Inducing  nine  Lithua- 
nians, in  upholding  ancient  Swedish  tradition 
of  humanltarlanlsm  so  greatly  admired  In 
America, 

"Ltthtjawian- American  Council, 
"Lkonard  Simlti;;.  President. 
"Prus  GRiGAms.  Secretary. 
"MiCHAJi  Vaidyla,  Treasurer." 

Some  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  Estonians, 
Czechs,  Slovacks,  Poles,  Belgians,  etc..  were 
taken  prisoners  in  German  garb  or  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  the  western  Allies 
whenever  the  opportunity  presented  Itself. 
Some  were  brought  to  prisoner  of  war 
camps  in  this  country.  In  no  Instance 
were  they  considered  traitors  to  their  own 
country,  except  In  a  few  individual  cases 
of  men  with  F'asclst  tendencies  which  were. 
brought  out  after  a  thorough  examination 
of  their  background.  The  Allied  authorities 
are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  of  forcible  induc- 
tion and  the  element  of  duress.  It  is  a  fact 
that  some  Lithuanians,  forcibly  Inducted  in 
the  Germany  army,  were  recently  released  In 
Germany  as  displaced  persons  and  are  cared 
for  In  displaced  persons  assembly  centers. 

Analyzing  the  stattis  of  Baltic  refugees, 
the  New  York  Times  gave  the  following  con- 
clusion in  an  editorial  OctobiT  20,  1945: 

"But  the  vast  majority  of  these  people 
are  refugees  who  opp>osed  both  Germany  and 
Russia  in  the  name  of  the  ir  dependence  of 
their  countries,  which  the  United  States  still 
recognizes.  Germany  Is  powerless  to  harm 
them,  but  Russia,  having  mnexed  their 
countries,  considers  them  to  oe  at  the  very 
least  oppositionists  to  the  Coramunist  Party 
line  and  perhaps  even  traitors;  and  the  fate 
which  awaits  them  on  repatriation  can  be 
easily  imagined.  The  Americaji  and  British 
Governments  have  given  assurance  that  no 
one  will  be  compelled  to  return  to  the  Rus- 
sian zone  against  his  will,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  pledge  will  be  kept." 

On   humanitarian    grounds,   appeals   were 
dispatched  to  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  XII, 
His  Majesty  Gustav  V  King  of  Sweden,  pre- 
.  Biding  officers  of  both  chambers  of  the  Swed- 
ish Riksdag,  leading  Swedish  dallies. 

Lithuanian  American  Council,  Inc. 
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The  Anay  and  Navy  Should  Qarify  and 
Equalize  Their  Demobilization  Pro- 
grams 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  28.  1945 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  most 
of  you,  I  am  one  of  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  throughout  the  war  re- 
frained from  voicing  criticisms  against 
the  heads  of  our  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments. Even  when  mistakes  seemed 
obvious  I  did  not  desire  by  any  criticism 
of  mine  to  detract  a  moment's  time  from 
the  all-important  job  of  winning  the 
war. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  greatly  disturbed,  however,  by  the 
vast  amount  of  correspondence  reaching 
me  from  service  men  and  women  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  from  the  parents 
of  service  people  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  their  son  or  daughter  has  suf- 
ficient points  to  be  discharged  but  still 
they  are  being  retained  in  the  service. 
Some  of  these  letters  have  come  from 
men  who  are  close  friends  of  mine  and 
whose  accuracy  cannot  be  questioned. 

Certainly,  sir,  where  there  is  so  much 
smoke  there  must  be  some  fire  and  in 
my  opinion  the  Army  and  Navy  without 
any  further  delay  should  clarify  and 
equalize  their  demobilization  programs 
so  that  equity  and  alacrity  may  displace 
the  present  situation  which  can  best  be 
characterized  by  such  terms  as  confusion, 
contfadition,  procrastination,  and  per- 
peti^l  uncertainty  of  plan  and  purpose. 

I  have  been  in  contact  with  both  the 
War  Department  and  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment urging  that  in  the  matter  of  de- 
mobilization first  things  be  placed  first 
and  that  an  over-all  pwlicy  be  formulated 
and  proclaimed  which  will  be  fair  to  all 
and  understood  by  all.  Instead,  we  con- 
tinue to  receive  notices  of  piecemeal 
changes  in  the  point  system  or  the  de- 
mobilization program  while  reports  flow 
in  both  from  abroad  and  from  within 
this  country  to  the  effect  that  manpower 
is  being  hoarded  in  uniform  and  in  area 
after  area  we  hear  of  servicemen  being 
kept  idle  while  their  oflBcers — of  whom. 
Incidentally,  there  appear  to  be  far  more 
than  necessary — are  unable  to  find  con- 
structive ser\ices  for  them  to  render. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  long  time  ago  Benjamin 
Franklin  warned  his  associates  saying, 
"Do  not  waste  time  for  that  is  the  stuff  of 
which  life  is  made."  The  sands  of  the 
hour  glass  of  time  are  continuing  to  flow 
away  for  the  fine  young  American  men 
and  women  who  served  so  unselfishly  and 
valorously  In  our  recent  war.  Precious 
weeks  and  months  of  irreplaceable  time 
are  depriving  them  of  opportunity  to 
complete  their  education,  to  establish 
homes,  to  get  started  in  their  business, 
farming,  or  professional  careers.  For 
those  not  expecting  to  make  a  career  of 
service  in  the  armed  forces,  sir,  it  is  un- 
conscionable that  any  rea.'=;on  or  excuse 
save  the  absolute  necessity  for  their  con- 
tinued service  should  be  advanced  for 


longer  delaying  the  operation  of  a 
demobilization  program  wliich  will 
promptly  release  men  and  women  with 
substantial  service  records. 

That  other  reasons  and  excuses  for 
the  retention  of  service  people  in  uni- 
form are  being  advanced.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  demonstrated  by  the  mall  reaching 
t-  k  of  every  '.R-         — •--       ^^d 

.'^  The  most  c  ig  cf 

the  Congressional  Record  for  the  past 
few  weeks  will  provide  the  mo.'^t  skeptical 
administrative  officer  of  otir  Army  or 
Navy  with  abundant  tc.<;timony. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  two  letters  which 
I  have  recently  received        "  '  -    ;- 

torial  appearing  in  the  No  (■> 

oi  Gateway,  the  official  publication  of 
the  ATC  at  the  Karachi,  Ind5a,  Air  Base. 
Incidentally,  the  letter  tran.smilting  this 
editorial  to  me  Is  from  a  very  good  friend 
of  mine — a  GI  Joe  who.se  fir.«;t  name  hap- 
pens to  be  Joe  but  whom  I  shall  not  more 
specifically  Identify.  My  correspondent 
tells  me  in  his  letter  that  he  personally 
handled  the  currency  exchanges  for  the 
Indian  students  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  and  that  he  talked  with 
the  students  who  were  boarding  the  ship 
for  the  United  States  while  homesick 
GTs  stood  on  the  dock  to  get  the  bad 
news  that  they  were  being  left  behind. 

He  tells  me  several  of  these  students 
were  bound  for  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, one  to  Pittsburgh,  one  to  Wiscon- 
sin, one  to  Michigan,  and  one  or  two  to 
Columbia  University.  But  the  American 
boys  who  fought  to  make  freedom  and 
travel  and  education  possible  were  being 
left  behind  not  because  they  were  needed 
in  India  where  they  are  stationed  in 
friendly  territory  and  where  tliere  are 
no  occupation  duties  but  because  their 
space  was  being  given  to  foreign  stu- 
dents to  attend  the  American  universi- 
ties these  GI's  had  hoped  to  attend. 
Here  is  the  editorial  from  the  service 
paper: 

(From  the  Daily  Gateway.  olQclal  publication 
at  Karachi,  India.  ATC  base,  oX  November 
15,  16.  1945] 

Standing  Short 

(By  Kenn  Pothoven  and  Hlil  Walker) 

Karachi,  India,  November  19. — The  Santa 
Rosa,  tlie  Torrens,  the  General  Meigs,  the 
General  McRea,  the  General  Richardson. 

These  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  ships 
which  have  been  allocated  to  the  India- 
Burma  theater  for  the  purpose  of  evacuating 
American  soldiers. 

They  are  precious  ships.  They  are  the 
most  precious  ships  in  the  world.  They  are 
the  shlp.s  that  were  allocated  to  take  us  home. 
That  is  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  sent 
to  India. 

But  it  seems  that  they — as  has  been  the 
case  with  many  less-precious  commodities — 
have  been  wilfully  misapproprinted. 

And  the  ticket  of  admission  home  Is  higher 
than  the  value  of  American  citizenship  and 
the  debt  owed  to  victorious  soldiers  for  a 
victory. 

The  gratitude  of  an  Army  and  a  Nation  to 
Its  soldiers  is  measured  in  dollars  and  cents — 
translated  Into  terms  of  fare-paying  civiUaDS 
of  another  land. 

Becatise  civilians — Indian  students — are  re- 
turning to  America  on  these  ships  as  paid 
passengers.  They  are  vuiting  America  to 
Btud) — at  the  expense  of  the  home-htingry 
GIs  who  thought  the  ships  came  for  tiiem. 

Tbese  students  are  occupying  space  that 
kelongs  to   meu  with   no  graater  daiin   to 
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tr»ngportation  than  the  fact  they  are  tired, 
homesick,  and  eligible  for  discharge.  And 
they  Just  want  to  go  home. 

There  have  b?en  rximors  that  these  ships 
were  carrying  Indian  Btudenta.  Rumors 
that  the  American  soldier  Is  being  deprived 
of  hU  right  to  return  to  that  which  he  tem- 
porarily forsook  so  that  he  might  return  and 
find  It  safe. 

We  discounted  most  of  these  rumors.  The 
•A  .  slate  easily  Into  the  familiar 

,:     .      :  .  ind  faith  In  the  leaders  ap- 

pK:>itite<i  over  us.  Maybe  we  didn't  want  to 
betl«ve  these  reporte.  But  at  least  part  of 
them  are  true.    Terribly  true. 

rUTT  STCDENTS  SAIL  ON  ■TORRENS" 

The  sobering  reality  of  an  cfllclal  passenger 
list  from  the  S.  S.  Torrena  contains  the 
names  of  50  Indian  students.  Traveling 
troop  class. 

And  50  American  soldiers  are  being  delayed 
In  favor  of  50  paid  passengers.  Fifty  Ameri- 
cans have  been  sold  down  the  river  for 
American  dollars. 

There  have  been  other  rumors.  There  are 
reports  that  2C0  students  sailed  on  the  Santa 
Rosa.  59  on  the  Meigs,  68  on  the  iJic/iardson, 
and  37  on  the  McRea. 

These  repKjrts  may  not  be  true.  We  will 
accept  them  as  rumors  for  the  time  being. 
But  the  civilians  now  on  their  way  to  Amer- 
ica on  the  Torrejii  are  not  rumors.  The 
Karachi  Gazette  printed  the  story  yesterday, 
and  we  have  an  official  passenger  list  In  the 
..^les  of  the  Gateway. 

Ita  pretty  hard  to  take.  It's  going  to  be 
ev»n  harder  to  explain. 

No  doubt  they  could  write  It  off  as  cement- 
ing International  relations.  Or  they  may 
simply  say.  •"No  comment."  It  is  possible 
that  your  correspondents  will  be  taken  to 
task. 

But  whatever  they  say  or  do  It  will  not 
correct  what  has  been  done.  And  the  GIs 
who  watched  the  Torrens  weigh  anchor  will 
have  another  name  for  It.  They  wont  call 
It  "cementing  our  international  relations." 

They  will  call  It  what  it  Is — the  best  (and 
rottenest)  example  of  misplaced  authority 
yet  recorded — and  the  dirtiest  trick  ever 
played  upon  the  men  who  deserve  it  least. 
'I:  ■'  n.  iter  will  doubtless  be  Investigated. 

.\:  .:  while  the  band  plays  the  second 
choriii  we  will  listen  to  the  official  explana- 
tions. 

But  the  guy  thafs  sitting  on  his  barracks 
bag  watching  the  civilians  walk  up  the  gang- 
plank and  dreaming  of  Christmas  at  home 
won't  be  listening. 

He  will  be  tuned  to  the  music  of  a  baby's 
laughter  and  the  Christmas  carols  on  the 
radio. 

BTANDINO   SHORT 

And  when  the  noise  of  truth  and  sensibility 
rings  louder  than  the  bells  12.000  miles  away, 
he  11  look  arouild  blm.  Anc^  he  won't  like 
what  he  sees. 

H'  cause  somebody  Is  standing  short!  Who- 
e. t-  is  responsible  for  mixing  the  cement 
of  international  relatloiis  with  tears  of  wives 
and  sweethearts,  at  the  expense  of  th«  men 
who  underwrote  our  so-called  foreign  policy^ 
scld  these  men  short! 

GIs  expected  better  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  those  they  served.  They  are  en- 
titled to  better  treatment. 

The  man  left  on  the  dock  probably  has  at 
least  2  years  away  from  home.  Ample  time 
to  reflect  upon  the  dangerous  rumors  that 
were  said  to  be  spread  by  enemy  spoilers. 

He  doesn't  want  to  believe  those  rumors. 

"Demobilization  deliberately  being  de- 
layed." and  "the  military  are  seeking  to  build 
an  empire.  "  were  reputedly  the  mouthlngs  of 
pcpagandlsts  from  abroad.  But  the  meter 
strangely  fits  the  essentially  American  of- 
ficial reports  and  no  comment  communiques. 
Ai-.d  while  the  military  band  plays  the  music 
Gl  Joe  hums  the  woids. 

The  50  civilians  who  walked  up  the  gang- 
plank of  the  Torrens  should  have  been  Jones 


and  Smith  and  Kowalskl  and  Ferracchlnl. 
But  they  were  Lai  and  Abdul  and  Mohd  and 
Sundar. 

And  their  ages  were  from  25  to  45 — late  In 
life  to  start  an  education. 

They  were  authorized  passage  by  USF.  IBT, 
APO  885.  That  was  on  the  top  of  the  list 
of  paid  passengers.  GIs  have  seen  those  let- 
ters before.  They  were  on  the  orders  to  re- 
duce the  quotas  of  men  for  shipment. 

But  the  trouble  didn't  start  In  APO  885. 
It  probably  started  In  Washington,  D.  C. 
Where  the  GI  used  to  think  his  court  of  last 
appeal  was  always  in  session — assuring  him 
that  while  in  service  his  rights  were  equal  and 
his  treatment  normal. 

Gl  Joe  never  completely  understood  the 
complicated  ramifications  of  foreign  policy 
and  diplomatic  Intrigue.  But  he's  learning. 
He's  learning  fast,  because  the  medicine  is 
stronger  ana  the  doses  larger.  No  one  will 
blame  the  India  civilians  who  seek  to  Im- 
prove their  education  at  45. 

They  are  entitled  to  all  that  America  can 
offer,  and  welcome. 

But  Joe  wants  to  go  home  first.  He  wants 
to  go  to  school  too.  He  has  a  lot  of  reasons 
that  are  Important  to  him  alone — and  there- 
fore Important  to  tis  all. 

He's  learned  that  a  good  soldier  does  not 
question  executive  procedure.  But  Joe  isn't 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  good  soldier.  Joe 
never  was  a  soldier.  He  was  a  civilian  In 
uniform.  A  curious  civilian  who  had  learned 
to  ask  "why"  as  soon  as  he  could  talk. 

The  phony  excuses  and  ridiculous  com- 
muniques from  the  War  Department  are 
wearing  a  little  thin.  It's  high  time  the  law- 
makers of  the  Nation  Joe  represented  abroad 
did  something  about  him. 

ACTION — NOT  EXCUSES 

It's    high    time   Congress — 

(A)  Declared  the  war  ended  and  stripped 
the  extraordinary  powers  from  those  not 
used  to  or  qualified  for  It. 

(B)  Did  something  about  getting  Ameri- 
can citizens  back  on  American  soil. 

(C)  Stopped  the  use  of  American  troop 
ships  for  such  things  as  hauling  Dutch  muni- 
tions and  Chinese  nationals. 

(D)  Stopped  sending  Indian  civilians  or 
any  civilians  other  than  American  to  Amer- 
ica on  troop   ships. 

(E)  Demobilized  the  Army  and  Navy. 

In  99  casies  out  of  100  the  American  soldier 
has  done  his  best.  He's  played  the  game  with 
his  officers  and  his  country  and  himself. 
He's  complained  no  more  or  less  than  the 
healthy  release  of  steam  dictates,  and  will 
fight  at  the  suggestion  his  isn't  the  best  army 
and  country  In  the  world. 

But  the  GI  in  India  has  been  sold  short. 
He's  confused.  He  doesn't  want  to  t)elieve 
what  he  sees.     He's  that  loyal. 

Now.  he  wants  to  know  the  rules  of  the  new 
game.  He  wants  to  know  so  that  he  can 
continue  to  play  the  game  fairly. 

Nobody  ever  accused  Joe  of  standing  short. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  paragraphs 
are  from  a  letter  received  from  a  GI  sta- 
tioned at  the  McCook  Army  Air  Base  of 
McCook,  Nebr.  It  tells  its  own  story  and 
it  provides  additional  food  for  thought 
for  those  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  formulating  and  administering  an 
equitable  program  of  demobilization 
which  will  remember  that  the  GI  is  a 
human  being  with  ambitions,  aspirations, 
and  amours,  and  that  in  peacetime  as  in 
time  of  war  his  well  being  and  his  per- 
sonal security  are  factors  which  wise 
leadership  should  not  and  must  not 
ignore. 

At  the  McCook  Air  Base,  where  this  Is 
written,  there  are  ever  300  officers  who  have 
served  over  45  months  in  the  Army  and  who 
want  discharges.  Since  V'J-day  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  ofBcers  have  had  duties  that 


even  approxijiate  a  full  day's  work.    The  90 

percent  are  Wept  Idle  almost  all  of  the  time. 
They  wait  fbr  the  discharge  plan  to  get 
around  to  th^m.  As  things  stand  now.  it  ap- 
pears they  must  wait  until  March  to  July  of 
next  year  because  only  then  will  they  have 
the  required;  4  years,  8  months  of  service. 
Yet  they  are  Inle  as  Idle  can  be,  sitting  around 
wasting  the  taxpayers'  money.  Although  the 
AAF  2  montlis  ago  discharged  thousands  of 
flying  officer!  who  had  served  I'i  to  24 
years  on  the  ground  they  were  stirplus.  these 
nonflying  officers,  who  are  equally  surplus  are 
forced  to  retialn  on  "inactive"  active  duty. 
Wlien  asked;  about  It,  Second  Air  Force 
Headquarter^  claims  that  these  men  are  es- 
sential— yet  iiny  officer  on  the  base  will  tes- 
tify this  is  niit  true.  Sir,  that  Is  an  example 
of  how  the  p^int  system  works  out.  The  sys- 
tem is  arbitrary,  outrageously  unfair,  and  it 
discriminate^  against  the  very  men  to  whom 
the  Army  Is  ftiost  indebted,  the  long-service- 
men. If  yoi|  by  some  chance  feel  this  is  an 
unrepresentative  opinion,  then  by  all  means 
talk  to  groups  of  soldiers  and  to  groups  of 
officers  at  any  Army  camp  now.  In  the  past 
3  months  th^  writer  has  Interviewed  thou- 
sands of  crs  and  officers  alike — they  are 
unanimous  ahd  vocal  In  their  opinions:  "The 
point  systeni  stinks"  and  other  comments 
not  fit  to  print.  The  censure  against  the 
present  discharge  plan  is  universal.  Only  a 
small  group,  composed  largely  of  men  who 
feel  they  hafe  a  stake  In  continued  service, 
uphold  it. 


Pauper  Oath  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOH^  A    '  ^VYNNE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  28.  1945 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  accordance  with  permission  heretofore 
granted,  I  include  as  part  of  these  re- 
marks an  atticle  on  the  pauper  oath  for 
veterans,  written  by  Joseph  Leib,  service 
officer  and  past  vice  commander  of  the 
Vincent  B.  Costello  Post  of  the  American 
Legion  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
also  an  editorial  from  the  National  Trib- 
ime: 


When    WillI   Congress    Act    to    Eliminate 

PAUfEB  Oath  for  Veterans? 

(By  Joseph  Lelb) 

Veterans  ffom  coast  to  coast  are  now  unan- 
imous In  thtir  demand  that  Congress  enact 
legislation  outlawing  the  use  of  a  pauper 
oath  on  Veterans'  Administration  hospitali- 
zation questionnaires. 

The  American  Legion  last  week  officially 
went  on  record  as  opposed  to  this  un-Amer- 
ican and  bureau-inspired  regulation.  For  a 
year  and  a  Ihalf  legislation  to  remove  this 
oath  has  t)eeli  pigeonholed  In  the  World  War 
Veterans'  Committee.  No  hearings  have  been 
held  and  no  hearings  are  scheduled. 

Why  are  tte  six  bills  (H.  R.  599,  Springer; 
H.  R.  1923.  Morrison:  H.  R.  2413.  Wicker- 
sham:  H.  R.  2717.  Sasscer;  H.  R.  2587,  Mar- 
tin of  Massachusetts:  H.  R.  3332,  Barrt)  be- 
ing Ignored  ind  allowed  to  be  gathering  cob- 
webs in  a  miisty  file  case? 

This  type  of  humiliation  that  now  exists 
in  our  veteralns'  facilities  must  be  eliminated. 
No  veteran  ^ould  be  required  to  swear  that 
they  are  indigent  In  order  to  be  admitted 
to  a  hospital  bed. 

Many  Menfcbers  of  Congress  have  expressed 
deep  resentiicnt  and  astonishment  when  In- 
formed of  tUe  existence  of  the  pauper's  oath.« 
The  pauper"!  oath  in  form  P-10  reads:  "Are 
you  financially  able  to  pay  the  necessary  ex- 
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penses  of  hoepUal  or  damlclllary  care — 
answer  yes  or  no?"  Yet  there  has  never  been 
a  clear-cut  definition  of  what  constitutes 
ability  to  pay  and  the  bewildrred  veteran 
who  applies  for  help  must  virtually  declare 
himself  a  pauper  or  make  a  deliberate  liar  of 
himself.  This  requirement  exists  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  Nation.  Congress  must 
have  passed  this  law  on  one  of  Its  off  days. 
The  following  editorial  which  will  appear 
In  the  Stars  and  Stripes-National  Tribune  on 
November  29.  1945.  should  be  read  carefully 
by  every  Member  on  Capitol  Hill.     It  says: 

"THE    PAtrPEB    OATH 

"Although  we  have  not  yet  had  n^ade  avail- 
able to  us  a  copy  of  the  resolut  on,  the  Na- 
tional Tribune  stafi  representative  who  cov- 
ered the  American  Legion  convention  in  Chi- 
cago last  week  advises  that  the  delegates 
placed  themselves  squarely  on  ricord  in  op- 
position to  the  use  of  the  'pnuper  oath' 
on  applications  by  veterans  for  admission  to 
veterans'  hospitals.  That  lines  up  with  the 
attitude  in  convention  of  the  other  major 
veterans'  organisations.  They  can  now  seek 
unanimously  action  on  one  oi  the  many 
bills  pending  In  the  Congress  that  propoee  to 
wipe  out  the  hateful  practice  cif  making  a 
disabled  veteran  state  on  oath,  or  on  honor, 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  bospiUl 
treatment. 

"From  time  to  time  down  through  the  years 
there  have  appeared  in  legislation  clauses 
that  would  compel  veterans  to  demoi^strate 
•need'  before  Ihey  could  establish  title  to 
benefits.  The  Tribune  has  always  fought 
those  provisions  bitterly  and  in  most  in- 
stances they  have  been  stricken  frona  the 
laws,  but  the  "needs  clause.'  or  pauper  oath," 
still  remains  in  some  laws  and  must  come 
out. 

"The  application  of  the  provision  to  hos- 
pital rights  came  by  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress at  the  request  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  that  agency  went  to  town 
with  bold-faced  type  that  either  made  a 
pauper  or  a  liar  out  of  every  veteran  who 
signed  a  hospital  application  blank.  Many 
of  our  friends  among  organized  veterans  en- 
listed with  lis  in  a  campaign  to  overcome  the 
administration  attitude.  After  a  prolonged 
fight  in  which  Legion  rehabilitation  officials 
only  half-he«rtedly  joined,  the  hospital  form 
was  modified  so  that  it  did  not  apply  to  the 
directly  service-connected,  penalty  provisions 
were  placed  on  the  reverse  of  the  form  to 
make  them  leas  ofienslve  and  'the  word"  of 
other  veterans  was  accepted  on  the  question 
of  ability  to  pay.  Nevertheless,  the  needs 
prevision  still  remains  in  the  law,  and  what 
should  be  a  veteran's  right  is  still  considered 
to  be  a  privilege  handed  out  or  withheld  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
"We  are  delighted  that  the  Legion  conven- 
tion has  again  taken  affirmative  and  positive 
action.  We  hope  that  the  resohition  is  so 
worded  that  its  purpose  cannot  be  nullified 
by  inaction.  Legislation  Is  In  fact  required 
to  discontinue  a  practice  that  Is  offensive  to 
all  thinking  veterans.  Now  that  everybody 
thinks  alike,  and  now  that  the  organiza- 
tions have  expressed  themselves  in  convention 
mandates,  let  us  go  to  Capitol  Hill  and 
quickly  seek  action." 


America".  Fo."     n  Policy 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T,  llRTlo 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1945 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  thi.s  week,  an  attack  was  made  on 
this   floor    against   Lt.    Gen.    Albert   C. 


V/edemeyer,  commanding  general  of  our 
forces  in  China.  General  Wedemeyer  is 
a  fine,  loyal,  patriotic  American,  whose 
record  is  outstanding.  He  Is  a  dis- 
tinguished Nebraskan.  tjeneral  Wede- 
meyer needs  no  defense  but  I  nse  to  ask 
the  question.  Who  are  his  accusers, 
whom  do  they  represent,  and  from  whom 
do  they  get  the  material  for  their 
charges?  The  spearhead  of  these  attacks 
in  the  press  is  the  Communist  Daily 
Worker  and  their  uptown  echo,  PM. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  message  of  re.signa- 
tion  of  Gen.  Pat  Hiirley  as  an  Ambassa- 
dor to  China  is  a  sober  warning  to  the 
American  people.  The  way  to  peace  is 
a  forthripht  American  foreign  policy  ad- 
ministered by  individuals  whose  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  is  beyond  reproach. 

I  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
discharge  from  the  pay  roll  of  the  State 
Department  every  Communist  and  near 
Communist.  We  have  heard  consider- 
able about  one  John  Sei-vice.  This  man 
was  arrested  by  the  FBI  on  charges  of 
turning  documents  over  to  Communist 
agents.  His  case  was  dropped  and  John 
Service  was  placed  in  cha.'-ge  of  the  Far 
Eastern  Division  as  a  diplomatic  oflBcer 
to  General  MacArthur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  efforts  of  General 
MacArthur,  General  Wedemeyer,  and 
General  Marshall,  our  new  Ambassador 
to  China,  are  going  to  be  successful,  in 
maintaining  peace,  their  efTorts  mu.^t  not 
be  sabotaged  by  underlings  in  the  State 
Department.  The  Secretary  of  State 
owes  it  to  his  country  and  to  his  Presi- 
dent, who  Is  responsible  for  our  foreign 
policy,  to  have  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  thoroughly  investigate  such 
men  of  his  Department  as  John  Service, 
Alger  Hiss,  Rowena  Rommel,  Emile  Des- 
pres,  John  Carter  Vincent,  Abraliam  H. 
Feller.  Benjamin  Gerig.  and  others  and 
make  that  record  publfc. 

The  influence  of  the  United  States  In 
the  diplomatic  world  should  not  be  on 
the  side  of  colonial  imperialism  or  on 
the  side  of  comm\mi«:tic  Imperialism. 


Favoritisin 


REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  \  RLLD 

OF  Nl  ..     .  V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  profound  admi-ation  for  Gen. 
Hanford  MacNider.  and  I  appreciate  the 
distinguished  service  he  has  rendered 
his  country:  but.  notwithstanding  this, 
I  deplore  the  favoritism  shown  in  the 
ca.se  of  his  son's  discharge.  I  have  many 
cases  far  more  meritorious,  both  as  to 
points  and  as  to  heroic  service  who 
should  have  been  released.  Moreover.  I 
have  in  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  nume'ous  lads  in  the 
Army  and  NatT  and  Air  Corps  who  ought 
to  be  in  school  or  college  finishing  tlieir 
uncompleted  education.  Militarism  is 
now  in  the  saddle  and  riding  roughshod 
over  the  rights  of  the  civihan  population. 
The  favoritism  now  being  practiced  by 


some  commanding  cfBcers  Is  ruthless 
and  indefensible.  On  the  otl-.er  hand, 
there  are  sotre  commanding  officers  who 
a-e  shewing  the  utmost  consideration  in 
ca.^es  presented  to  them  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  men  under  their  command. 
The  tyranniccJ  type  of  officer,  those  who 
are  failing  to  cooperate,  are  doinp  a  great 
disservice  lO  the  Milii'^ry  E.stabUsliment 
as  a  whole.  I  am  k(?eping  a  record  of 
cases  in  which  the  commanding  officers 
have  shown  a  spirit  unworthy  of  their 
hi^h  positions  as  American  offijers. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  few  officers 
should  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
American  servicemen  and  thei  •  parentis 
and  relatives  in  our  Government.  I'ne 
Congress  has  a  duty  to  perform  right 
now  lest  the  cruel  and  vindictive  atti- 
tude of  certain  officers  toward  their  men 
f"mish  aid  and  comfort  to  the  commu- 
nistic saboteur.s  now  holding  key  posi- 
tions in  the  Government. 

Under  leave  to  ext<.'nd  my  remark.s.  I 
insert  an  item  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald,  November  27,  1945. 
as  follows: 

r&IXNDSHIP      PAYS      OFF— CENTRAL      MAC  NIDER  S 
SON  TO  err  marine  discharge  on  38  POINTS 

Chicaco.  November  26. — Pvt.  Jack  Mac- 
Nider, 18.  will  be  discharged  from  the  Ma- 
rines at  the  Great  Lakes  naval  training  cen- 
ter tomorrow  on  38  service  points,  12  points 
less  than  the  Marines'  current  ditrhsrge 
standard,  because  of  friendship  between  his 
father.  Brig.  Gen.  Hanford  MacNider,  and 
the  marine  corps  ccMmnandant,  Lieutenant 
General  VandegriXt.  Tlie  Jriendship  has  ex- 
tended through  two  wars. 

"Jack  and  I  were  together  In  Tokyo  last 
month  and  I  thought  It  wcu'd  be  fine  If  he 
could  come  home  with  me  aixi  go  back  to 
school  to  continue  his  premedical  train- 
ing." said  General  MacNider  over  the  tele- 
phone from  his  home  In  Mason  City  tonight. 

"General  Vandegrtft  Is  an  old  friend  of 
min».  I  got  in  touch  with  him  and  asked 
if  he  thought  it  could  be  arranged.  Jack  en- 
listed on  his  seventeenth  birthday.  He  has 
had  nearly  2  years'  service.  Including  the 
landing  on  Iwo  Jimn  '" 


Honoring  Brig.  Gen.  R.K' 't  F    Travis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

-■  GE  H    PlNDER 

OF  OHIO 


HON.  GF 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28,  1945 

Mr.    BENDER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
letter  I  asked  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  F.  Travis 
to  write  me,  setting  forth  the  manner  in 
which  his  camp  is  accomplishing  sur'i 
excellent  results  in  the   demobilization 
program.     When  he  assumed  command 
at  the  Sioux   Falls   Army   Air  Field   at 
Sioux  Palls.  S.  Dak.,  there  were  assigned 
at  that  station  56,773  cfBcers  and  men. 
This  was  on  August  21.     On  October  30 
he  had   processed   many   thousands   of 
men  and  had  only  2  days  work  left  before 
his  camp  would  be  "completely  out  of 
work"'  unless  the  inflow  of  men  increased 
in  the  period  thereafter.    I  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  efficiency  of  his  demobi- 
lization program  that  I  asked  if  he  would 
not  explain  its  workings  so  that  others 
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might  benefit  from  his  experience.    This 
is  his  reply  to  me: 

NOV-TMBEB  7.  1945. 

Mr.  Obokce  H.  Bendek. 
Member  of  Congrcxx. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deab  M«  Benoeh:  In  reply  to  your  kind 
telegram  of  November  6,  1945,  I  give  you  the 
following  facts  relative  to  Sioux  Falls  Army 
Air  Baae. 

As  you  may  note  from  the  heading  of  this 
Ittter.  ray  work  there  was  completed  on  No- 
vemljer  2.  and  I  have  been  replaced  by 
Col.  George  Blakey  as  commanding  officer  of 
that  base.  I  have  returned  to  my  old  Job 
of  commanding  general  of  the  Seventeenth 
BOTW  with  headquarters  at  Sioux  City;  but 
to  assure  the  continued  smooth  operation  at 
fioux  Falls  until  It  becomes  Inactivated  on 
D>cemeer  31.  that  base  has  been  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  the  Seventeenth  Wing. 
This  is  a  bit  out  of  the  ordinary  as  this  wing 
ts  primarily  interested  In  B-29  training  and 
not  separations 

I  was  too  young  to  have  served  in  the  First 
World  War.  but  I  am  Informed  that  the  dif- 
ficultlea  faced  by  the  armed  forces  In  return- 
ing to  Sk  peacetime  status  created  the  same 
problems  and  headaches  which  we  are  now 
passing  through.  I  hope  from  these  two  ex- 
periences we  may  be  able  to  set  up  an  efficient 
and  permanent  method  of  demobilization 
which  could  l>e  used  following  any  future  war. 
I  Join  all  American  citizens  in  hoping  that 
no  such  war  ever  occurs,  but  history  proves 
that  war  will  continue  as  long  as  mankind 
and  human  nature  remains  what  they  are  and 
have  l>een  for  centuries. 

What  we  accomplished  at  Sioux  Palls  was 
not  done  by  any  particular  clever  or  radical 
changes  in  known  healthy  American  produc- 
tion-line methods.  To  put  it  briefly,  we  set 
up  our  processing  and  separation  lines  on 
exactlji  the  same  principles  and  policies  as 
would,  say.  an  automobile  manufacturer  who 
wished  to  establish  a  smooth-flowing  assem- 
bly line.  There  was  a  group  of  some  12 
large  buildings  stretching  through  the  center 
if  the  post.  My  idea  was  to  start  the  men  in 
at  one  end  of  these  buildings  us  soldiers  and 
bring  them  out  the  other  end  as  civilians. 
Each  function  In  their  separation  procedure 
was  arranged  logically  in  the  order  In  which 
It  snould  be  accomplished,  and  men  proceed- 
ed through  ralled-ln  passageways  so  that  no 
confusion  could  possibly  exist.  Personnel 
were  staggered  In  their  arrival  for  separation 
so  that  the  pipe  line  of  men  was  full  at  all 
times,  and  every  expert  used  in  this  system 
was  working  steadily  7  days  a  week  from  early 
morninj^  until  5  p.  m.  As  scon  as  these  lines 
were  set  up  properly  I  watched  the  flow  of 
men.  and  wherever  bottlenecks  occurred  the 
processing  p>ersonnel  were  Increased  at  this 
point  to  where  the  flow  became  normal  and 
steady.  Shortages  of  key  personnel,  such  as 
finance  clerks,  typists,  consultants,  etc, 
existed  on  this  base  and  were  not  procurable 
elsewhere  in  the  Army  Air  Forces,  as  the 
demand  was  critical  everywhere.  After  ascer- 
taining their  Inaccessibility  we  established 
our  own  schools  for  training  these  experts 
»ni  drew  from  the  pool  of  redeployable  per- 
sonnel (men  who  were  not  then  eligible  for 
discharge)  for  students  in  these  schools. 

Quite  a  few  of  these  separatees  presented 
D.irticular  problems  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
riad  lost  their  records,  required  medical  at- 
lentloir;  were  awaiting  disciplinary  action,  or 
:iad  other  reasons  for  which  they  could  not 
je  .separated  as  smoothly  as  the  average  sol- 
iier.  The;>e  rnen  were  not  put  through  the 
.eguJar  line,  but  were  sent  to  other  buildings, 
properly  equipped  and  staffed  to  solve  their 
particular  problems. 

.^^  is  easily  understandable  a  soldier  who 
K:.  ';vs  that  he  is  returning  to  civilian  life  is 
an.Mous  to  get  his  separation  over  with  as 
soon  as  possible.  Once  a  man  was  up  for 
separation  we  completed  converting  him  to 
a    tivuiaa    nattis    lu    less    than    48    hours. 


However,  there  was  one  part  of  this  separa- 
tion which  I  felt  was  extremely  important 
and  upon  which  I  put  great  emphasis. 

As  a  final  part  of  the  ceremony  I  chose, 
not  one  of  the  regular  buildings,  but  the  post 
chapel  to  tell  these  men  good-by.  We  made 
their  departure  ceremony  as  Impressive  as 
possible,  and  I  had  present  besides  myself 
a  group  of  the  best  public  speakers  avail- 
able on  the  base.  The  ceremony  did  not 
take  longer  than  an  hour  and  during  this 
period  we  attempted  to  Instill  In  the  minds 
of  the  departing  soldiers  the  fact  that  they 
had  entered  the  armed  services  as  boys  and 
were  returning  as  men  with  a  much  wider 
knowledge  of  their  responsibilities  to  this 
great  and  powerful  Nation.  It  was  not  my 
desire  to  infiuence  them  in  what  opinions 
they  should  hold  with  respect  to  the  Army 
or  politics,  but  it  was  my  desire  to  impress 
them  with  their  duties  as  American  citizens 
in  participating  and  forming  future  poUcl^ 
which  would  guide  our  Nation  to  ever  in- 
creasing greatness  as  a  democratic  and  liberal 
country. 

Any  success  which  I  may  have  accomplshed 
at  Sioux  Palls  Is  not  attributable  to  my  per- 
sonal efforts  but  mostly  to  the  very  capaljle 
and  enthusiastic  group  of  young  officers  who 
served  with  me  on  my  staff. 
With  kindest  regards, 

Robert  F.  Travis, 
Brigadier  General .  United  States  Army. 


freianri 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  THOMAS  J,  LANF 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
wish  to  include  herein  the  reply  of 
John  J.  Reilly,  national  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Recogni- 
tion of  the  Irish  Republic,  to  the  recent 
series  on  Ireland  by  Mr.  Randolph 
Churchill,  which  has  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  throughout  the  country: 

Having  read  his  series  on  Ireland,  it  Is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Churchill  was  motivated,  in  part  at  least,  by 
the  popular  desire  to  disseminate  false  prop- 
aganda about  that  country.  The  concltision 
is  supported  by  the  observation  that  -his 
articles  are  interspersed  with  many  Items  of 
fact — sufficient  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his 
readers — a  characteristic  common  to  the 
best  propagandists.  This,  In  brief,  may  ex- 
plain the  over-all  yes-no  tenor  of  his  series. 
Among  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject it  Is  doubtful  if  Mr.  Churchill's  profes- 
sion has  benefited  by  his  contribution. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  reply  to 
all  the  misleading  statements  contained  In 
the  articles.  Some  are  too  trivial,  while 
others  are  obviously  so  Involved  and  techni- 
cal that  they  require  the  efforts  of  experts. 

Surely  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  current 
and  recent  Irish  history — and  Mr.  Churchill 
certainly  Is — would  seriously  repeat  the  well- 
worn  canard  that  Ulst«r  "upholds  the  union 
(With  England)  with  abiding  fervor."  The 
assertion  Is  entirely  correct  if  Mr.  Churchill 
has  in  mind  the  subsidized  government  at 
Belfast,  which  was  set  up  In  the  first  in- 
stance without  the  consent  of  the  people's 
representatives,  either  Unionist  or  Rep^jali- 
can.  It  is  a  matter  of  historical  record,  how- 
ever, that  2  years  prior  to  the  inauguration 
of  that  government  the  people  of  all  Ireland 


voted,  by  aflproximately  80  percent.  In  favor 
of  a  republic.  In  the  area  now  under  the 
jurisdiction 'of  the  Belfast  government — the 
"loyal"  north — approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  electorate  voted  with  the  rest  of  Ireland 
for  that  republic.  But  once  In  operation, 
the  first  duly  of  the  Belfast  government  was 
to  gerrymander  the  electoral  districts,  with 
the  result  that  the  voice  of  the  electorate  is 
silenced;  th|e  power  of  their  vote  nullified. 
Mr.  Churcliu's  statement  Is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  calumny  peri>etrated  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northern  section  of  Ireland.  To 
persistently  accuse  a  politically  intelligent 
people  of  favoring  such  an  antidemocratic 
regime    is   a  cruel   demonstration   of    insult 

added  to  -Injury. It  Is  particularly  nauseating 

in  the  light  of^our  recent  experiences  with 
the  Qulsiings  on  the  continent. 

Dlscussini  Ireland  and  the  vrar.  Mr. 
Churchill  t^ames  the  English  people  them- 
selves for  tiie  gratuitous  surrender  of  their 
"rights'  toi  the  southern  Irish  ports.  A 
strange  philosophy  indeed:  that  restitution 
being  long  welayed.  the  trespasser  acquires 
the  right  o^  ownership.  It  Is  a  philosophy 
unknown  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  May 
Providence  ^ecree  that  It  shall  never  become 
universally  Adopted. 

Like  mani  others,  Mr.  Churchill  attempts 
to  explain  the  reasons  for  Irish  neutrality, 
but  he  seeris  to  have  missed  the  point.  A 
reference  tojan  address  by  Mr.  de  Valera  be- 
fore a  speclpl  session  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions on  Jt^ly  2,  1936.  should  be  of  help. 
"Despite  ot«r  Juridical  equality  here,  m 
matters  such  as  European  peace,  the  small 
states  are  pbwerless,"  de  Valera  said.  "As  I 
have  alread*  said,  peace  is  dependent  upon 
the  win  of  |the  great  states.  All  the  small 
states  can  dp,  if  the  statesmen  of  the  greater 
states  fail  ito.  their  duty,  is  resolutely  to  de- 
termine that  they  will  not  become  the  tools 
of  any  greajt  power,  and  that  they  will  re- 
sist with  (whatever  strength  they  may 
possess,  eve^y  attempt  to  force  them  Into  a 
war  against  [their  will."  Had  the  League  but 
followed  th#  advice  of  de  Valera  in  this  and 
previous  ta^s.  the  world  might  well  have 
been  spared!  its  most  terrifying  blood-bath. 
But  the  statesmen  failed  In  their  duty,  and 
therein  lies  the  answer  to  Ireland's  neu- 
trality. 

The  histoty  of  Anglo-Irish  pelations,  and 
the  postwar  fate  of  the  small  nations  of 
Europe,  particularly  that  of  Poland,  do  not 
clarify  the  fleason.  In  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
people,  for  Britain's  participation  In  the 
war.  An  cfetensible  reason  has  been  fur- 
nished. It  14  true,  but  If  Mr.  Churchill  can 
restate  it  convincingly,  he  should  prove 
himself  to  hp  a  Journalist  of  uncanny  abilitv 
Indeed. 


A  Soldier  Views  Peacetime  Military 
1     Conscription 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WrH^E 

(  OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  I^USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1945 

Mr.  WHIITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
democracy,  citizens  in  all  walks  of  life 
have  a  say  iin  formulating  the  policies  of 
our  Government.  In  considering  the 
proposed  legislation  for  peacetime  mili- 
tary conscription,  the  young  men  who 
have  been  called  to  military  service  and 
have  gone  to  the  defense  of  our  country 
with  all  the  sacrifice  that  service  implies 
should  be  beard.  It  is  with  serious  re- 
flection thart  I  submit  a  letter  from  a  re- 
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turned  veteran,  the  son  of  a  prominent 
educator,  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  and  the  people  of  this  country: 

Moscow.  Idaho,  October  25.  1945. 
Congressman  Comfton  I.  White, 
House  of  Representatnes, 

Washington ,  D.  C 

Dear  Conghcssman  WHnz:  It  looks  very 
much  like  our  President  has  been  taken  iu 
by  our  country's  militarists.  By  militarists, 
I  mean  the  high-ranking  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  who  know  nothing  or  very  little  of 
civilian  life  and  education.  The.se  men  have 
been  graduated  from  the  Nation's  academies 
and,  naturally,  they  have  b^eu  tauf^hA  the 
militaristic  ways  of  life.  Their  mind  Is  of 
one  track — war.  Army.  Navy.  That  is  all  they 
know.  They  have  l)ecn  trained  lu  aristo- 
cratic Institutions  where  they  were  taught 
discrimination  between  themselves  and  the 
enlisted  men — the  common  man.  Is  that 
very  demociatic?  Is  that  the  American  way 
of  life?  I  am  asking  you.  I  claim  that  It 
definitely  Is  not.  They  want  to  take  the 
young  men  out  of  high  schools,  send  them 
off  to  military  camps,  and  occupational 
duties.  Tell  me.  Is  this  the  betterment  of  the 
common  man,  the  thing  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  based  his  successful  campaigns  on? 
It  merely  serves  to  delay  the  young  man  from 
attending  college,  sometimes  turning  him 
away  from  college  entirely.  And,  as  a  tule. 
college  is  the  final  touch  to  a  person's  edu- 
cation. 

Tht  young  men  attending  college  are  re- 
quired to  take  2  years  of  military  trainiog 
as  a  part  of  their  college  course.  In  this 
training  they  are  given  all  the  basic  Ideas  of 
military  life  and  routine.  Now.  is  it  not  bet- 
ter to  give  thens  these  2  years  of  military  ia 
college  than  to  send  them  away  for  a  whole 
year,  away  fi-om  their  homes,  tlieir  friends, 
and  the  environment  that  us  going  to  im- 
prove them  educationally  and  morally — the 
benefits  that  a  military  camp  cannot  offer. 
In  this  prqposed  training  plan  of  the  Presi- 
dent's he  would  train  men  for  military  duties 
or  tasks  In  the  wartime  industries.  How- 
ever, be  forgets  that  this  training  is  going 
to  be  Just  ae  obsolete,  if  not  more  so.  as  the 
training  given  to  the  men  iu  the  last  war 
was  for  the  entirely  rejuvenated  industrial 
and  military  tasks  of  World  War  IL  with  the 
exception  of  the  fundamentals  which  I  advo- 
cate can  and  should  be  given  to  them  in  the 
schools  they  are  already  attending,  not  lu 
military  camps. 

Of  course,  there  are  the  ynuog  men  who 
do  not  go  to  college:  why  not  have  military 
training  In  high  scliools  all  over  the  country 
aa  there  are  in  .some?  This  gives  them  a  good 
bftsls  for  entering  the  service  in  time  of  war. 
When  war  strikes  again,  the  men  will  all  have 
to  be  retrained  for  the  battle,  which  will 
differ  entirely  from  the  battles  of  this  war. 
wtaettaer  they  ha\«  been  trained  under  the 
Prwktent's  proposed  plan  or  trained  by  our 
public-school  system.  So  the  logical  conclu- 
-sipn  is  to  Incorporate  new  systems  In  the 
schools  of  the  Nation  and  not  to  try  and  set 
up  some  undemocratic  system  of  forcing  the 
young  men  into  the  service. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  Nation's  Con- 
gressmen win  not  be  as  gullible  as  the  Presi- 
dent and  that  they  will  realize  what  they 
owe  the  young  men  of  the  country,  and  that 
Is:  More  complete  training  In  the  publlc- 
fichool  system.  By  doing  this  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  sending  them  ott  to  the  mili- 
tary camps  that  help  to  tear  down  the  worth- 
whUe  things  that  had  been  built  up  in  them 
prior  to  this  time. 

At  present  I  am  attending  the  UnlTerslty 
of  Idaho,  having  Just  returned  from  18 
months'  war  duty.  I  don't  want  to  see  the 
young  men  coming  up  have  to  go  Into  some- 
thing they  don't  like  as  I  did.  So  let's  get 
back   to  our   democratic   ways,   abolish   this 


CO.  :a  and  squelch  the  power  of  the 

m. 

Very  truly  yours. 

17     E     FAHKeNWALO. 


Not  Uncluly  Exacting  in  Korea — Part  II 
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Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  ad- 
ditional facts  v^hich  cast  an  unhappy 
light  on  the  failure  of  our  foreign  policy 
in  relation  to  the  liberated  country  of 
Korea : 

On  November  23  the  New  York  Posts 
correspondent.  Robert  P.  Martin,  cabling 
from  Shanghai — a  city  ."^ome  550  miles 
from  Seoul  across  the  Yellow  Sea — gives 
the  left-wing  "liberal"  apprai.sal  of 
American  errors  in  Korea.  Mr.  Martin's 
conclusions  about  the  difficulties 'facing 
any  Korean  administration  .seem  to  sub- 
stantiate the  claim  that  Korea  as  a  whole 
is  neither  "left"  nor  "right."  but  a  sin- 
cere seeker  after  the  "middle  way,"  which 
is  the  essence  of  Confucian  teaching. 
Kim  Koo:  Koksa's  Hope? 
(By  Robert  P.  Martin) 

Shanghai,  November  23. — One  hundred 
days  ago  Kim  Koo.  the  veteran  Korean 
revolutionary  exile  and  President  of  the 
so-called  Korean  Provisional  Government, 
requested  permission  from  American  au- 
thorities to  return  to  his  homeland.  To- 
day he  boarded  a  United  States  Army  trans- 
port plane  here  and  took  off  for  Seoul  and  an 
unfathomable  political   future. 

Why  the  American  authorities  did  not 
waiu  Kim  Koo  in  Korea  has  not  been  ex- 
plained. The  past  reason  for  that  trans- 
portation from  Chungking  vas  unavailBble. 
but  It  is  noteworthy  that  12  former  exiles 
who  lived  In  the  United  States,  including 
Dr.  Synggman  Rhee.  had  no  trouble  obtain- 
ing Jjlgh  air  priorities  with  the  State  De- 
partment's blessing. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  United 
States  wanted  to  give  Syngman  Rhee  the 
first  opportunity  to  organize  Korea  politi- 
cally. Rhee  had  lived  in  the  United  States 
for  decades,  speaks  English,  and  Is  pro-Amer- 
ican. Obviously,  he  would  be  an  easier  man 
to  work  with  than  Kim  Koo.  who  had  lived 
in  China,  speaks  no  English,  and  has  even 
permitted  Communists  to  participate  in  his 
provisional  government,  which  was  not  rec- 
ognized by  any  foreign  power. 

For  weeks  Koreans  liave  trooped  faithfully 
to  the  airfield  there  whenever  it  was  ru- 
mored that  their  most  famous  exile  was  re- 
turning. 

BIG    JOB    AHEAD 

But  prestige  wUl  not  carry  Kim  Koo  to 
political  leadership  In  Korea.  He  will  first 
have  to  prove  that  he  Is  capable  of  rescuing 
hts  people  from  the  mess  created  by  35  years 
of  Jap  occupation,  and  2  months  of  bungling 
ineptitude  by  American  MUitary  Government 
officials. 

Kim  Koo  will  be  an  alien  In  his  own  cotm- 
try.  He  frankly  admits  he  has  had  no  con- 
tact with  Korean  underground  or  patriotic 
societies  since  Japan  invaded  China  in  1937. 
He  has  received  "ho  communications  from 
Korea  since  Japan's  surrender. 

Rhee  is  extremely  conservative,  dogmatic, 
and    dictatorial.      He    Is    firmly    entrenched 


Willi  the  right  wine  Deti  '  •  Party  and 

has   accepted    wholehear  e    military 

government  attitude  that  anyone  who  has 
liber.-il  tendencies   is  a  Con^munlst. 

Although  Kim  Koo  arrives  m  Korea  later 
than  any  of  the  exiles,  he  will  enjoy  the 
distinct  advantage  of  studying  tihe  mistakes 
that  Rhee  and  the  other  exiles  from  the 
United  States  have  made. 

If  he  and  his  advisers  can  chart  their 
political  course  to  avoid  any  of  the  extremes 
of  current  Korean  politicals,  he  will  b?  In 
an  excellent  position  to  fulfill  his  avowed 
aim  of  unifying  Koreans  as  the  first  step 
toward  Independence. 

DOMINATING    INFTTJENCi: 

Kim  Koo  will  find  the  Democratic  Party 
the  dominating  influence  in  Seoul,  the  cap- 
ital. The  party  has  the  O.  K.  of  Korea's 
four  big  families — Kim.  Yunchi.  Pak.  and 
Han — which  control  Korea's  land  and  in- 
dustry. 

These  families  form  the  core  of  the  Tang- 
p.»n  or  upper  class,  and  they  are  using  their 
financial  position  and  cloee  relationship  with 
the  AMO  to  purchase  the  80  percent  of 
Korea's  land  and  property  which  until  the 
end  of  the  war  had  been  owned  by  Japanese 
nationals. 

They  frown  on  anything  that  would  en- 
courage economic  liberalism.  Opposing  this 
landlord-industrialist  coalition  is  the  self- 
styled  Peoples  Republic  group  which  has  a 
nucleus  of  Korean  patriots  who  served  In 
the  anti-Jap  underground  and  many  of  whom 
were  imprisoned  by  the  Japs  for  sabotage  or 
their  political  activities. 

WANTS  CONFISCATION 

This  group  urges  outright  confiscation  and 
free  distribution  ratlier  th«n  sale  of  Japanese 
property.  Oenerally  speaking,  the  party  also 
advocates  government  ownership  of  major 
industries. 

This  group  has  little  financial  backing  and 
its  leaderabip  .s  impracticitl.  but  It  has  tre- 
mendous appeal  among  the  Korean  masses 
who  intend  to  resist  any  exploitation  by 
thei-  richer  countrymen. 

It  Is  not  uncommon  for  landowners  to 
collect  66  percent  of  the  crop  as  rent  from 
peasanus. 

Kim  Koo  believes  In  agrarian  and  eco- 
nomic reform  for  Korea  but  Is  not  yet  cer- 
tain how  it  should  be  accomplished  If  he 
speaks  too  strongly  for  these  aims  he  will 
find  himself  branded  by  the  American  Mili- 
tary Government  as  a  "Commvmlst."  which 
will  result  in  a  serious  cmtallment  of  his 
freedom  to  speak  and  write  under  the  Amer- 
ican "bene-olent  dictatorship.  ' 

DETOfrnXT     HEPRESFNTATIVE 

If  he  does  not  .speak  strongly  enough  he 
will  be  classed  as  ultrareactionary  by  the 
Peoples  Republic  grotip  and  tl>elr  satellites 
which,  regardless  of  their  leftist  tinges  in 
leadership,  are  definitely  representative  of 
the  great  msisses  of  Koreans. 

If  Kim  Koo  does  not  cooperate  with  AMO 
he  win  be  considered  a  saboteur  of  "law 
and  order"  and  If  he  does  Jump  through  the 
AMG'a  "hoop"  his  prestife  amoi  k;  ''  >  Ko- 
rean people  will  be  lost  baoaust  .M\l<-  offi- 
cials are  largely  recruited  from  amoiig  Ko- 
rean businessmen  and  industrialists  who 
cooperated  with  the  Japanese  and  are 
scathingly  called  pro-Japanese  still  by  other 
Koreans. 

In  this  muddle  of  political  allnements 
Kim  Koo  must  walk  carefuUy  and  quietly. 

Korea's  request  for  an  independent  ex- 
istence appear  modest  .\rd  re?.^>-r.:-,b]e  in 
comparison  with  tho.s.-  >  ;  -.»:;,)  aher 
nations,  even  .smaller  in  ai'  t  i.nd  pop  1- 
lation,  whose  policies  have  t-niy  recently 
turned  away  from  aid  to  the  Axis.  Mr. 
Kim  Koo.  President  of  the  Korean  Pro- 
visional Government,  has  just  txprc'^'^ed 
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the  aims  of  his  Cabinet  In  a  dispatch 
from  S  oul  dated  November  23.  1945.  the 
day  Mr.  K'm  arnved  in  the  Korean 
capital : 

KIM  KOO  ABKIVES  IN  KOREAN  CAPITAL — HEAD  OF 
nOTtaiOttAL  KXCIXB  SATS  HE  tXPTCTS  DIVID- 
ING   WILL    BK    CLIMINATXO 

(By  Richard  J  H   Johnston) 

Smom..  KosCA.  November  23. — Kim  Koo. 
President  of  the  Provisional  Government  cf 
Kern  arrived  here  tonight  from  Shanghai. 
Rf  for  the  first  time  since   1919,  the 

efl- ;,  L...  .ii  patriot  arrived  with  five  members 
of  his  Cabinet  and  eight  aides  as  a  "private 
Citizen." 

"Z  do  not  intend  to  ask  the  United  States 
for  recognition  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment in  the  Immediate  future."  Mr.  Kim 
an-  '.      '  1  might  do  so  at  a  later  dale. 

;  :ke  the  Idea  cf  dividing  Korea  Into 

two  m;  ries.    I  do  not  knew  the  mili- 

tary or  .  li  Situation  between  the  Allies. 

but  I  t>elleve  the  dividing  line  will  be  elimi- 
nated and  that  Korea  will  be  one  united 
force  '■ 

Mr  Kim  had  been  long  p.waited  by  Koreans 
and  Amerlcins.  Expected  momentarily  for 
nearly  2  months,  he  did  not  e:;plam  the  long 
delay  In  his  taking  off  from  Shanghai. 

"The  arrangements  for  my  return  home 
were  made  by  Chinese  and  Americans. '  he 
said. 

Immediately  after  his  arrival  in  a  Seoul 
house  that  liad  been  prepared  for  him  by 
friends,  Mr  Kim  was  greeted  by  Dr.  Syngnvan 
Rhce,  former  President  of  the  Provisional 
Government  and  life-long  friend  of  Mr  Kim, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  since  a  meeting  in 
Shanghai  In  1921.  Dr.  Rhee.  who  returned 
here  October  16.  also  as  a  "private  citizen." 
haa  t>een  trying  to  unite  Korea °s  55  political 
parties. 

Ml  Kim  refused  to  express  his  thoughts  on 
Koreas  internal  situation.  He  said  he  had 
been  unable  to  rbtaln  full  information. 

"I  have  heard  some  rumors  of  ■<\hat  is 
going  on  in  Russian  territories,"  he  said. 
"but  I'll  rot  express  ideas  on  rumors." 

He  said  he  was  unable  to  say  whether 
the  Koreans  wished  to  go  Communist  or  to 
th3  extreme  right 

"I  shall  meet  with  the  political  parties 
and  talk  over  the  question  of  unity."  he 
went  on.  "I  think  that  in  th?  future  there 
might  l>e  several  parties.  I  think  It  will  be 
necessary  as  a  Qrst  step  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  parties  ■ 

The  large  h:use  In  which  Mr.  Kim  and 
otlier  Government  members  are  staying  is 
surrounded  by  an  armed  guard  of  Koreans 
and  Americans.  A  large  group  of  Korean 
reporters  clamored  at  the  gates  seeking  In- 
terviews. 

At  lesst  three  times  in  the  last  several 
weeks  S.aul  suspended  business  and  chil- 
dren were  turned  out  of  schools  to  welcome 
Mr.  Kim  on  false  reports  of  his  coming. 
This  afternoon  the  only  persons  aware  of 
hla  arrtvnl  were  the  American  headquarters 
st&il  and  the  American  press. 

Ail  the  facts  now  being  di.sclosed  about 
cur  policies  toward  Korea  led  the  editors 
cf  the  New  York  Times  to  sum  up  the 
fitualion  on  November  25.  1945,  as  fol- 
lows: 

KEYSTONE   OF   ASIA 

Orp  of  the  sore  spots  of  the  Far  East  today 
Is  Korea,  divided  into  American  and  Russian 
rones  of  occupation  by  a  decision  that  never 
has  been  explained  either  by  cur  own  State 
Department  or  by  the  Russian  Foreign  Office. 
Not  the  least  of  the  tragic  aspects  of  the 
Situation  is  that  a  policy  could  be  Initiated 
there  that  could  make  of  Korea  a  symlXJl  of 
Allied  giDod  intentions  to  which  all  Asia  could 
look  with  hope  for  the  future. 

Korea  is  the  cne  place  In  Asia  where  the 
wo.-id  s  two  most  powerful  countries  have 
direct  coutcct.    There  lies  an  opportunity  to 


exhibit  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  sober  ac- 
ceptance of  Joint  American-Russian  responsi- 
bility for  Asia's  future  that  could  have  almost 
Incalculable  consequences  for  that  continent 
where  dwell  half  of  the  worlds  peoples.  Yet 
there  is  no  evidence  that  there  is  any  unity 
at  all.  American  and  Russian  soldiers  face 
each  other  across  the  Thirty-eighth  Parallel 
v.-ith  little  opportunity  even  to  become  ac- 
quainted. There  is  no  ev;denc3  that  the 
Governments  even  are  consulting  each  other. 
Our  State  Department  seems  to  feel  that 
Korea  is  one  of  tlie  minor  problems  which 
it  will  get  around  to  in  due  course.  It  is 
too  Important,  we  believe,  for  that. 

According  to  a  dispatch  to  this  newspaper 
from  its  correspondent  in  S?oul.  Ric'nard 
Johnston,  and  private  advices  to  friends  from 
Dr.  Syngman  Rhee.  first  President  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  who  is  in  Korea  new 
working  as  a  private  citizen,  the  Koreans  are 
showing  Increasing  signs  of  political  unity, 
considerably  more,  at  least,  than  are  our  S'.ate 
Department  and  the  Foreign  Office  in  Mjscow. 

With  Korea's  former  Japanese  overlords 
largely  shipped  back  to  Japan  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  reason  why  tome  formula  for 
withdrawing  occupation  forces  and  eliminat- 
ing the  present  division  of  that  small  country 
cannot  be  worked  cut  promptly.  As  Dr. 
Rhee  says,  the  Koreans  at  least  deseive  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  attempt  to  govern 
themselves.  There  Is  nothing  in  their  history 
to  indicate  that  they  will  not  succeed.  All 
their  traditions  are  to  the  contrary.  Their 
only  great  historical  fault  has  teen  that  they 
are  small,  snd  weaker  than  their  powerful 
neighbors.  This  country  betrayed  the  Kore- 
ans once,  when  we  gave  Japan  a  free  hand 
there  m  19C5.  Cur  effort  now  should  b3  to 
do  all  that  we  can  to  correct  tills  Injustice  and 
give  the  Koreans  th°lr  chance. 

If  it  i.s  true,  a.s  stated  by  the  Times, 
that  our  State  Department  is  not  even 
con.>ulting  regularly  with  the  Moscow 
Government  in  regard  to  the  occupation 
of  Korea,  which  is  a  responsibility  both 
Governments  have  assumed.  Mr.  Byrnes 
grossly  understated  the  fact  when  he 
announced  that  we  "are  not  unduly  ex- 
acting" in  our  relationships  with  Russia 
over  the  fates  of  our  friendly  allies. 


Hon.  S   a  If]  !*  ckstein:  Our  Best  Choice 
for  JtiMice  ol  the  Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

liON.^^lANUEKTLLHl 

OF   NtU    YGKH. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  15,  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  by  Prof.  James  H.  Sheldon  over 
Station  WMCA.  New  York  City,  Monday. 
November  5.  1945: 

I  am  not  going  to  make  a  political  speech 
In  the  usual  sense  tonight,  because  the  elec- 
tion of  a  judge  ought  not  to  be  undertaken 
as  a  political  matter.  The  men  and  women 
of  New  York,  and  our  returning  soldiers  and 
sailors,  must  lock  to  the  courts  of  cur  city 
for  even-handed  Justice — Justice  uninflu- 
enced by  any  consideration  except  for  the 
rights  of  the  citizens. 

On  this  standard  there  is  one  candidate 
for  supreme  court  in  New  York  whose  record 
makes  him  preeminently  deserving  of  your 
vote  tomorrow.  This  man  is  Congressman 
Semuel  Dlckstein,  a  man  who  has  spent  the 


tetter  part  of  his  life  as  a  Memt>er  of  Con- 
gress reprei  enting  the  people  of  our  city.  In 
his  long  ye  irs  In  Congress  Mr.  Dickstein  has 
become  cha  irman  of  the  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration an  1  Naturalization  and  the  senior 
member  of  the  Ccmmittee  on  Claims,  two 
committees  whose  decisions  have  touched 
with  partU  ular  closeness  the  affairs  of  mil- 
lions cf  Ne  V  Yorkers. 

I  want  y  ;u  to  vote  for  SAMtnx  Dickstein 
for  supreme  court,  however,  not  so  muc4i 
because  he  las  been  a  good  and  hard-working 
Congressmi  n  or  an  able  lawyer,  but  rather 
because  I  i  m  convinced  that  the  things  he 
has  fought  for  during  his  long  years  in  public 
servft'e  are  the  things  for  which  you  want 
a  supreme  :ourt  Justice  in  our  city  to  stand 
during  the  critical  years  after  the  war. 

Samuel  ]  (ickstein  was  the  first  Member  of 
Congress —  n  fact,  the  first  public  cfflcial  of 
any  Impor  ance — to  become  aware  of  the 
danger  to  \merica  from  the  infiltration  of 
Nazi  props  gandists  and  th3  operations  of 
German  a@  ?nts.  He  did  not  wait  until  the 
enemy  dro  )ped  bombs  on  Pearl  Harbor  to 
start  his  b  n\f  against  the  Axis — for  as  far 
back  as  19;  4,  when  Adolf  Hitler  and  Benito 
Mussolin*  V  ere  merely  comic-strip  characters 
to  many  t  imericans,  Mr.  Dicksttin  intro- 
duced into  Congress  a  resolution  to  investi- 
gate and  I  unlsh  these  dangerous  and  un- 
American  igitators  who  were  coming  here 
supplied  v  Ith  huge  funds  from  the  Nazi 
party  of  B'rlin.  to  corrupt  America  and  to 
undermine  our  form  of  government.  In  the 
beginning  jf  this  fight.  Congressman  Dick- 
stein was  a  prophet  crying  In  the  wilder- 
ness—  but  oday  there  are  millions  of  New 
Yorkers  wlio  know  that  their  scms,  their 
brothers  aid  husbands,  are  coming  home 
sooner  fror  i  the  battle  fronts  because  Con- 
gressman Dickstein  kept  urging,  day  in 
and  day  ot  t.  that  we  must  prepare  for  the 
Axis  msna(e,  and  must  punish  Hitler's  agi- 
tators and  saboteurs  here  in  America,  if  we 
were  to  -be  strong  in  the  war  which  he  saw 
coming.  • 

Mr.  Dick  ;tein's  preeminent  service  to  our 
country  in  this  regard  vas  repeatedly  recog- 
nized and  ^raised  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  whom  New  Yorkers  know  fought 
a  heroic  ba  ttle  during  the  dark  years  of  the 
early  thlri  ies.  In  trying  to  prepare  our 
country  fo'  the  terrible  war  which  finally 
burst  upon  us.  There  are  thousands  of  other 
New  Yorkers  whose  sons  or  husbands  lie 
buried  in  tlie  battlefields  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
who  know  today  that  these  dead  sons  and 
husbands  i  light  be  landing  from  a  ship  over 
In  the  North  River,  if  there  had  only  been 
a  few  more  men  like  Dickstein  and  Roosevelt 
who  saw  the  dangers  in  store  for  our  country, 
and  saw  tiem  in  time,  and  dared  to  act. 
Had  we  bv  t  had  more  men  of  Dicksteins 
type  on  the  bench  10  years  ago,  it  is  quite 
possible  thiit,  as  a  result  of  a  proper  enforce- 
ment of  p  snalties  agaixist  un-American  or 
pro-Nazi  a  ;ltators,  many  of  those  sacrifices 
might  hav(    been  avoided. 

Now.  I  "t  ave  found  in  my  experience  that 
it  is  a  fairly  easy  thing  to  buy  certain  kinds 
of  friends,  but  you  can  tell  a  man's  true 
colors  by  tlie  enemies  that  he  makes,  because 
they  are  a  ti  index  to  the  policies  that  he 
has  stood  :  or  and  the  things  he  has  fought 
to  achieve.  Here  on  the  night  before  elec- 
tion I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  tell 
you  the  kl  nd  cf  man  Samuel  Dickstein  is. 
than  to  te  1  you  about  some  cf  the  enemies 
he  has  male. 

First  off.  there  are  the  Nazi  agents  in  jail. 
or  Interne  i  over  on  Ellis  I  land.  If  you 
happened  |o  go  to  the  movie  that  everybody 
Is  talking  about.  The  House  on  Ninety- 
second  Street,  which  tells  how  the  FBI 
apprehended  thousands  of  these  dangerous 
characters.,  you  will  have  seen  portrayed  on 
the  screen,  some  of  these  men  who  do  not 
like  Samu|l  D:cketein.  There  is.  for  ex- 
ample, thf  central  figure  of  Col.  Edwin 
Emerson — <ind    in   the   movie   you   see   him 
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coming  In  to  sell  the  secret  plans  of  Ameri- 
can gtins  to  Hitlers  pay-off  man  at  a  hang- 
out up  near  Coltimbtis  Circle.  In  Samitil 
D:cKsrEiN  s  rejwrt  to  Congress  in  1935 — 10 
long  years  ago— this  same  Colonel  Emerson 
was  expoaed — and  that  was  the  baglnning 
of  the  downfall  of  Hitler  s  ace  Hgent  in  New 
York.  If  I  had  the  time  I  could  call  a  long 
roll  of  men  like  this  Nazi  agent  Emerson. 
and  the  bund  leader.  Eirohurst  (whose  real 
name  is  Fieishkcpp)  and  the  notorious  Fritz 
Kulin  and  the  equally  notorious  Gerald  L.  K 
Smith,  who  tries  to  set  Jew  against  Christian 
and  Christian  against  Jew.  and  wlio  thinks 
Negroes  should  be  deported  back  to  Africa, 
and  who  stiis  up  his  followers  to  hate  Im- 
migrants like  the  millions  of  hard-working 
Italians.  Poles,  Greeks,  and  Czechs  who  have 
come  to  our  shores  in  recent  years.  Fellows 
such  as  Kuhn,  and  such  as  Gerald  Smith 
and  Elmhurst.  do  not  like  Dickstein,  they 
hate  him  so  much  that  they  have  circulated 
pamplilets  around  New  York  trying  to  stop 
his  election — and  that  is  one  of  the  very  best 
reasons  why  I  feel  sure  that  he  will  Ije  elected 
to  the  supreme  cotut  tomorrow,  thiougb  the 
votes  of  the  decent  law-abiding  people  ol 
this  city 

I  have  here  in  my  hands  a  publication 
which  is  well  known  for  Its  exti-eme  pan- 
GennanLsra.  It  Is  the  current  issue  of  the 
Steuben  Society  News,  and  the  whole  bark 
page  of  this  publication  Is  an  attack  on  Mr 
DicKSTBUt.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  this 
Steuben  Society  does  not  like  him — and  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  that  Is  one  of  the  best 
reasons  why  you  shoiild  vote  for  him  tomor- 
row This  editorial  is  signed  by  a  man  who 
in  1934  came  back  from  Germany  and  told 
New  Yorkers  that  he  considered  Hitler  one 
of  the  ^vorld's  greatest  leaders.  Hitler  Is 
an  idealist  •  •  •  honest  and  sincere." 
are  tl»  very  words  that  be  used.  That  is 
what  the  writer  of  this  Steut)en  News  edi- 
torial said  about  Hitler  in  1934  No  wonder 
that  he  spends  a  whole  page  attacking 
Samuel  Dickotun  In  1945 — and  by  the  way. 
If  any  of  you  people  listening  in  tonight 
want  to  come  up  to  WMCA  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. I  will  leave  this  document  here  for  you 
to  look  at,  and  then  I  know  that  unless  I 
happen  to  be  talking  to  someone  who  is  still, 
in  the  blacltness  of  hU  heart,  an  admirer  of 
Adolf  Hitler,  you  will  go  home  and  urge 
your  neighbors  to  do  their  duty  and  elect 
Samuel  Dickstein  to  the  supreme  court. 

There  are  even  some  New  York  lawyers  who 
have  banded  together  to  attack  him— the 
same  kind  of  lawyers  who  atiaclied  Abraham 
Lincoln  because  they  said  he  did  not  have 
enough  education  to  be  President,  and  who 
fought  Felix  Frankfiuter  because  they  said 
he  had  never  t>een  a  Judge  before  Franklin 
Roosevelt  appointed  him  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Now  my  friends.  I  tjiink  it  is  enough  if  I  tell 
you  that  this  particular  group  of  lawyers 
Is  the  very  same  group  I  met  last  winter 
when  it  was  my  privilege  to  organize  the 
public  support  in  favor  of  the  Ives-Quinn 
bill,  an  excellent  law  which  provides  that 
employers  In  New  York  must  not  discrimi- 
nate against  citizens  because  of  their"  race  or 
their  color  or  their  religion  or  because  of 
the  country  from  which  they  came.  This  \s 
the  law  to  which  many  thousands  of  our  re- 
turning soldiers  in  New  York  must  look  for 
the  opportunity  to  have  a  square  deal.  I 
first  met  this  group  of  lawyers,  who  don't 
like  Dickstein.  when  they  came  up  to  Albany 
to  oppose  and  obstruct  this  patriotically  con- 
ceived legislation.  On  the  very  day  that 
these  lawyers  were  opposing  New  York's  anti- 
discrimination law  m  Albany.  Sabtuix  Dtck- 
sTEiN  was  busy  in  Washington  advocating  a 
Federal  Fair  Employment  Practice  Act. 

No  wonder  that  this  self-appointed  group 
ol  lawyers  do  not  like  Samuel  Dickstein — 
and  no  wonder  that  selfish,  rapacious  intCT- 
esis  who  would  like  to  keep  for  thenT^elves 
the  lion's  share  of  the  good  Jobs  available  in 
our  city  should  t>e  out  fighting  tooth  and 


nail  a.RBln<:t  my  ^ood  friend  and  yours.  Con- 
gressman Dickstein.  When  a  man  has  made 
enemies  such  »s  these  becatise  he  has  hon- 
estly fought  ycur  tiattles.  you  can  safely  rely 
UDon  him  to  continue  to  fight  for  you  In 
the  future.  Samuel  Dickstetn  Is  a  man 
whom  you  can  lie  proud  to  honor  with  the 
tUle  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  ol  New 
York,  and  for  whom  you  can  be  proud  to  cast 
your  vote  tomorrow. 

Now.  In  the  2  or  3  minutes  remain- 
ing I  want  to  say  something  about  the  func- 
tions of  our  court  system  As  that  great 
WTiter  of  American  Government.  James  fiiyce, 
once  pt)inted  out.  the  courts  touch  the  citi7en 
more  directly  and  more  closely  tlian  pjerliaps 
any  other  part  of  the  Government;  yet.  be- 
cause their  activity  is  not  particularly  spec- 
tacular, we  oftentimes  pay  little  attention 
to  choosing  cur  Judges.  For  t,hl8  very  reason. 
It  Is  of  tremendous  Importance  that  our 
judges  be  men  who  can  be  trusted  to  think 
as  you  would  have  tliem  think.  Congress- 
man r^cKSTEiN  in  30  years  of  public  senice 
has.  in  nry  opinion,  turned  out  to  \x  Juet 
the  kind  of  man  that  I  think  you  would  want 
to  find  on  the  bench,  if  you  knew  that  you 
had  to  appear  in  court  tomorrow  and  had  to 
depend  upon  the  J\Kige  to  see  to  it  that  you 
got  even-handed  Ju&tice. 

Congressman  Dickstein  has  never  been  a 
man  to  seek  monetary  or  political  rewards 
for  his  own  sake.  I  recall,  for  example,  that 
back  In  1933.  when  he  was  first  starting  his 
investigation  of  the  Nazi  agitators  and 
propagandists  who  were  trying  to  undermine 
our  American  Government,  he  conducted 
that  Investigation  for  nine  long  months 
at  bis  own  expense  before  he  was  finally  able 
to  persuade  Congress  to  vote  him  a  budget 
lor  the  purpose;  and  because  Samuel  Dick- 
stein came  from  an  ordinary,  hard-working 
New  York  family  and  never  inherited  any 
large  sums  of  money  I  happen  to  know  tliat 
it  took  him  a  long  while  to  pay  off  the  cost 
of  that  investigation,  which  he  undeitook 
because  he  was  so  convinced  that  your  f^alety 
and  my  safety  depended  on  somehow  expos- 
ing the  secret  uu-Amerlcan  plots  of  these 
German  spies. 

Some  {>eople  laughed  at  Dickstein  in  those 
years — »'nd  the  Deutscher  Weckiuf,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  Hitler  s  Nazi  bund  in  America, 
laughed  loudest  of  all.  and  put  cartoons  of 
Dickstein  on  its  front  page.  Tfte^e  bundists 
ridiculed  him — and  I  quote  the  bunds  own 
newspaper — as  the  man  who  wanted  to  put 
"tliat  sterling  citizen  FrltE  Kulin  out  of  the 
country  as  an  enemy"  That  is  what  the 
bund  satd,  and  why  they  hated  him.  How 
right  Samuel  Dickstein  has  since  turned  out 
to  have  been,  and  how  much  better  off  Amer- 
ica would  have  been  if  the  bund  leader  Fritz 
Kulm  had  been  sent  to  jail  10  years  ago. 
instead  of  going  free  to  carry  out  his  evil 
plots  until  the  very  hour  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
I  tell  you.  my  frlcnda.  that  when  history  ha.i 
shown  a  man's  Judgment  to  be  so  often  right 
as  it  has  in  the  case  of  Congressman  Dick- 
stein. he  is  a  safe  and  desirable  choice  for 
our  Supreme  Court. 

Throughout  his  career  be  has  been  a  friend 
of  the  downtrodden — and  an  opponent  of 
those  who  would  diacrirmnate  against  people 
becatise  of  their  religion  or  color.  As  far 
back  as  "24  he  spoke  out  vigorously  against 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  which  he  charactertaed 
as  the  worst  enemy  of  all  Catholics,  Jews. 
Negroes,  and  immigrants.  In  those  early 
fights,  he  won  the  friendship  of  men  of  both 
OUT  political  parties,  and  the  Democratic  Al 
Smith  and  the  Republican  Calvin  Coolldge 
were  equally  lavish  in  their  praise  of  the 
battle  which  DKxnmni  fought  against  the 
forces  of  bigotry. 

And.  as  I  mention  such  names  as  Calvin 
CooMdge  and  Al  Smith,  it  occurs  to, me  that 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  the  names  of 
some  other  people  whom  you  respect  and 
whom  I  respect,  and  who  In  turn  respect 
Congressman    DicKsmN.      I    have    already 


mentioned  the  friendship  vliich  P 
Roosevelt  so  often  showed  lowai'd  t;  »  i 
pminan — and  if  public  considerations  did 
not  prevent  me.  I  would  like  to  tell  vera  of 
the  intimate  way  in  which  Mr  Roosevelt 
depended  upon  the  Congi-esaman's  advice  in 
h»»  dealings  with  the  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  have  come  to  our  shores  from 
all  over  the  world,  before  and  during  the 
war. 

Another  man  who  has  felt  r»o  hesitation 
in  breaking  a  precedent  to  expreas  his  frtend- 
>.hip  and  support  for  Mr.  Djcksttin  as  a  can- 
didate for  our  New  York  Supreme  Court  is 
Harry  S.  Truman,  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates,  who.  when  in  the  Senate,  ae  chairman 
of  the  Truman  committee  to  investigate  the 
conduct  of  the  war  effort,  came  to  realize 
in  a  vei-y  special  way  the  services  whicii 
Dicksten  had  performed  for  our  country. 
Then  there  Is  the  head  of  the  legal  work  of 
the  Justice  Department,  Hon.  James  Mr- 
Granery.  and  our  own  senior  3euaior  from 
New  York,  Robert  Wacneh.  aiKl  the  majority 
leader  In  Congress,  my  good  friend  Hon. 
John  W.  McCormack.  all  of  whom  have  re- 
peatedly and  publicly  expressed  their  app^e- 
ciation  of  Mr  Dickstein  and  his  work. 

Another  of  his  friends  and  supporters  In 
this  campaign  is  the  Honorable  James  W. 
Gerard,  our  Amba.'wador  to  Germany  during 
the  First  World  War.  a  man  who  is  pyeculiarly 
qualified  to  say  how  much  New  Yorkers — 
and.  in  fact,  all  Americans — owe  to  Mr  Dick- 
sTEiN's  foresight  in  routing  out  and  punish- 
ing the  Nazi  enemies  of  our  country,  as  well 
as  in  judging  the  thousands  of  immlgmn's 
from  all  over  the  world  who  have  come  to 
our  shores  during  Mr  Dicksteen  s  long  and 
able  chairmanship  of  the  Immigration  Com- 
mittee. Then  there  are  such  di.-;tlnguiahed 
jurists  as  Judge  Jeremiah  Mahoney  and  the 
able  Judge  and  lieutenant,  governor.  Charles 
Poletli — these  men  and  a  hundred  organiza- 
tions speaking  for  the  rank  and  file  >>f  the 
citizens  of  our  great  city,  are  t>aliind  Samufl 
Dickstein.  artd  with  their  support  he  wi.l 
become  your  next  supreme  court  JusMce  from 
the  district  which  comprises  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx,  to  be  sure  that  when  you  go  into 
the  election  booth  tomorrow  you  not  only 
indicate  your  choice  for  mayor,  but  l>e  sure 
before  you  open  the  curtain  to  pull  down  the 
lever  unoer  the  name  of  Samuel  Dickstein 
for  supreme  court.  That  Is  on«  of  the  mo.«:t 
important  responslbilKies  that  you  have  to 
perform  tomorrow,  and  that  is  the  rea.son  I 
have  spent  the  last  15  minutes  reviewing 
with  you  the  history  of  this  distinguished 
New  Yorker  and  elder  statesman — a  man 
whose  30  years  in  public  service  qualify  him 
above  any  of  his  opponents  fcr  the  high  post 
of  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York. 


The  Lnce  Bill 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


huN.  CLARE  SOOTHE  LICE 

or   CONNECTTCCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATTTES 

Wedne&day.  November  28,  1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  and  poem  by  Sgt.  Smith 
Davk'Ie.ss,  a  veteran  of  the  CBI  theater, 
appeared  in  the  Army  Times  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1945,  in  support  of  H.  R.  4742: 

COMCaATCLATIONS.  MRS    LUCS 

Lest  week  Army  Times  called  upon  the 
President.  Congress,  and  the  National  Hous- 
ing Agency  to  act  Immediately  to  alleviate 
the  acute  housing  hhortage  in  this  country, 
which  is  keeping  tliousands  of  ve'tcrans  and 
their  lamiHes  honieiess. 


m 


\ 


i 


()  \<  !.iy.  Just  2  days  a:;<r  :ne  editorial 
»:    ■  ;icpres«titatlve  Clakc  Boothi  Luck 

i<  lican.  Connecticut).  Introduced  In  the 

!i  ~.  ..  bin  to  give  veteran*  an  unconditional 
priority  on  building  materials:  to  guarantee 
loans  up  to  »5  000  for  home-  or  farm-buying 
purpoees.  and  to  set  up  a  Veterans'  Housing 
Bureau  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
facilitate  the  handling  of  home  leans. 

Army  Times  congratulates  Mrs.  LucE  on 
her  prompt  ectlon.  We  hope  the  House  Vet- 
erans Committee  will  act  with  equal  prompt- 

neu. 

CVBBSTONE   LAMENT 

Ah.  chin  were  the  Normandy  fox  holes 
And  bitter  and  dank  was  Attu. 

But  far  more  disturb  ng 

Is  life  on  this  curbing 
Where  the  cold  is  fast  turning  us  blue. 
The  Housing  Ccmmlttees  are  buzzing. 
But  though  their  proposals  sound  fine 

There's  no  satisfaction 

'In  words  without  action — 
It's  shelter  we  need,  me  and  mine! 

My  wife  has  turned  suddenly  frigid, 
Tlic  winter  winds  wrinkle  her  face. 

Her  once-fetching  dimples 

Are  lost  in  goose-pimp.es. 
Can't  scmeoody  find  us  a  place? 
The  building  authorities  holler. 
"Pricrities  keep  our  hands  tied!" 

And  we  ve  been  unable 

To  locate  a  stable 
Or  Chic  Sale  that  Is  not  occupied. 

All  vet.-!,  states  the  FHAs  Blandford. 
Sliouid  "rlcaible-up"  now  without  fuss. 

But  letters  from  Mother 

And  my  younger  brother 
Say  they  plan  to  move  In  with  us! 
The  landladies  laugh  at  our  misery. 
The  futures  appallingly  black. 

Were  plumb  out  of  plumbing 

And  Christmas  is  coming — 
Oh.  Santa,  please  bring  us  a  shack! 

Four  walls  and  a  roof  are  sufficient. 
Just  cardboard — we  don't  hope  for  brick. 

I  ve  begk?ed  and  petitioned. 

For  my  wife's  heir-condltioned 
And  we've  got  to  be  ofl  the  streets  quick. 
D?ar  Congress.  I'm  not  a  brass  monkey. 
And  I  long  to  defrost  my  poor  spouse. 

Be  assured  my  selections 

For  next  years  elections 
Will  be  men  who  can  find  me  a  house  I 

—Ye  Olde  Vcttc. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

liON.  ILAR£  £.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHICS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  28.  1943 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  impractical  dreamers  play  with  the 
thought  of  a  uni\'ersal  peace  brought 
about  through  some  .'lupor  world  organi- 
zation, such  as  Union  Now.  Super  United 
States  of  the  World,  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization, knowing,  as  they  do,  that 
the  world  has  always  known  war  and 
that  now.  despite  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  Germany  and  Japan,  there  is 
fighting  throughout  the  world,  to  my 
mind  a  more  ix)werful  incentive  to  uni- 
versal peace  arr  the  writings  of  Lt.  Henry 
G.  Lee,  of  ';■.•■  Ht  ^-.:  :. ,:•.■:-  ur.^i  Military 
Police  CoiiiiM:.;.-,  P;:.;;p;i;ne  i);M:=:on, 
United  State-  A::;;y,  \\ho  i:;' r  civath 
when    a    Japanese    prisoner    ship    was 


bombed  off  Formo.sa  by  his  comrades  on 
January  9.  1945.  21  days  before  he  would 
have  been  liberated  had  he  not  been 
moved  from  his  Philippine  prison  camp 
where  the  verses  were  written. 

The  heart-rending,  thought-provoking 
lines,  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  November  24,  1945,  are 
as  follows: 

Prayer   Before  B.^■mE 
TO  MARS 

Before  thine  ancient  altar,  God  of  War. 

Forlorn,   afraid,   alone.  I   kneel   to   pray. 
The  gentle  Shepherd  whom  I  would  adore. 

Faced  by  thy  blazing  playthings,  slips  away 
And  I  am  drained  of  faith,  ^lone,  alone. 

Who  now  need  faith  to  face  thy  outthrust 
sword. 
B?reft  of  hope,  turned  pagan  to  the  bone, 

I  kneel  to  thee  and  hail  thee  as  my  Lord. 
Prom  such  a  God  as  thee  I  ask  not  life; 

My  life  is  forfeited,  the  hour  is  late. 
Thou  need  not  swerve  the  bullet,  duU  the 
knife. 

I  ask  but  strength  to  ride  the  wave  of  fate. 
And  one  thing  more — to  validate  this  strife 

And  my  own  sacrifice — teach  me  to  hate. 


Mail  Incidlnt 
He  clutched  the  precious  letter  in  the  hand. 

Unopened  and  unread,  and  in  his  eyes 
The  nearest  saw  and  could  not  understand 

The  weary,  listless  look  of  one  who  dies 
Replace  the  eager,  glad,  expectant  glow: 

And  then,  with  neither  anger  nar  in  hate, 
He  tore  it  into  bits,  precise  and  slow. 
The   nearest   heard  him   whisper,   "Late — 
too  late," 
And  watched  him — with  a  strange  untroubled 
mask. 
Watch  till  the  tiny  pieces  ceased  to  blow. 
And  then  resumed  some  trivial  daily  task. 


Manila 
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Dark-eyed  girl  toes  a  conga's  bjat. 

Beckons     with     her     shoulders     snd     hips 
asway. 
Coif  rful.  exotic  in  the  moist  nigh'.'s  heat. 

Lips  half  parted  in  a  smile  that  is  fey. 

Chorus    (repeat    after    each    verse) 
This  was  a  city — this  now  is  dead. 

This  was  Manila  when  the  rains  had  gone. 
Do  the  wild  birds  scatter  when  the  thunder- 
head 
Looms  upwind  in  the  summer  sun? 

Blond-head  viking  In  a  sharkskin  suit, 
Feet  unsteady  and  a  woU-gleam  eye. 

Pounds  on  the  bar  in  a  loud  dispute. 
Forgotten  each  time  that  a  girl  goes  by. 

Flat-back  German  in  a  stiff-front  shirt 
Whispers    to    a    Russian    with    a    painted 
frown; 
Eyes  which  flicker  like  a  riding  quirt 

Play  on   the  contours  of  her  sleek  black 
gown. 

Tiirbaned  Hindu  with  an  ox-eyed  face 

Drums   soft    fingers    on    a    whisky    glass, 
Clean-cut  features  of  his  dusky  race 
•  Changeless  and  calm  as  the  hours  pass. 

White-haired  tourist  with  a  false-tooth  grin 
'*^  Prowls  through  the  alleys  where  the  girls 

are  sought; 
Finds  a  mestiza  with  a  cream-gold  skin; 
They  can't  be  won,  but  they  can  be  bought. 

Grinning  corporal  with  tousled  hair. 

Shirt  thrown  open  and  a  golden  curl, 
Cross-stitched  chevrons  lend  a  martial  air, 

Sentimental  drink  with  a  fat  bro«n  girl. 

Englishman,  Dutchman.  Spaniard,  Jew, 
Soldlerman,  sailorman.  and  pioneer, 

Get  yourself  a  girl  and  a  bottle,  too. 
Blind  yourself,  hide  yourself;  the  storm  is 
near. 


I       To  Our  Women 
If  you  coul^  hear  tas  mock  the  lonely  night 
With  talts  of  amorous  conquest  from  our 
past.' 
In  little  hijkldled  groups  that  shun  the  light. 

Each  stoty  more  erotic  than  the  last. 
Till  we  betfay  our  tenderest  memory 

And  draglit  nude  Ijefore  the  common  ear 
In  all  its  (Jetail.  anatomically, 

Tou  woilld   not  wait  for  us  if  you  could 
hear^ 

We  offer  ncj  excuse  here  In  our  pen. 
Our  servile  heads  pressed  down  into  the 
dust] 
Who.  though  confined  alone,  are  no  less  men, 

And  if  w*  need  your  bodies  for  our  lust. 
Much  more  we  need  your  gentleness  again. 
Your  beauty  end  your  patience  and  your 
trust . 


We  saw  an 


An  Exception 

Red   in   th«  eastern  sun.  before  he  died 
We  saw  his  glinting  hair;  his  arms  were  tied. 
There  by  tis  lonely  form,  ugly  and  grim, 


open  grave,  waiting  for  him. 


We  watchep  him  from  our  fence,  in  silent 

thro: 
Each  with  t^ie  fervent  prayer,  "God  make  him 

strong.  ' 
They  offered  him  a  smoke;  he'd  not  have  that. 
Then  at  his  captor's  feet  coldly  he  spat. 
He  faced  tbe  leaden  hail,  his  eyes  were  bare; 
We  saw  the  Tropic  rays  glint  in  his  hair. 
What  matter  why  he  stood  facing  the  gun? 
We  saw  a  nbtions  pride  there  in  the  sun. 


I  could  nol 
I  was  nol 

Until  one 
I  locked 
friem  I 


Lethal  Epicemic 

know  the  meaning  hor  the  way, 
one  with  all  that  time  must  end! 
]  lopeless.  joyless,  bitter  day 
on  unmasked  death  and  saw  a 


Starvation  Romance 
often  of  the  days  we  knew — 
when   love   was   like   a   guiding 


I  dream  so 
Those   dayi 

light - 

And  yet.   although   I  know  your  eyes  were 

blue. 
Although 
Although  l|  ( 
Your  name  i 


swore  to  be  forever  true, 
dream  of  going  home  to  you, 
has  slipped  my  memory  tonight. 


Prison  Camp  Reverie 

1  HEEE   years   from    HOME 

The  right  o :  wrong  we  cannot  Judge  or  know. 

We  only  se*  i  that  here  a  few  must  pay 

A  bitter  p<  nance,  living  day  to  day 

And  watch  ng  years  unfold  unused  and  slow. 

We  only  fe  ;1  our  hungers  wax  and  wane 

To  suit  th!  whim  that  guides  our  captor's 

hate 
We  only  se  e  the  palsied  hand  of  fate 
Grope  blln(  ly  in  the  tangled  threads  of  pain 
And  leave  this  man  untouched  and  that  man 

dead 
We  only  te\  1  the  dream  fade  at  the  test, 
The  spirit  quenched,   the  youth  starved   in 

the  1  ireast. 


grown  calloused  and  the  once- 


The  heart 

proufa  head 

Bowed  low  beneath  the  captor's  iron  hand. 
We  only  krow  our  candle  gleam  of  hope 
Glows  in  a  darkness  where  our  minds  must 

gropf. 
Lost  and  tprsaken,  through  a  strange  gray 

land{ 
My  countr]| — oh,  my  country — well  we  know, 
Each  one  ajsoldier  trained,  that  sacrifice 
Is  war  itself,  and  some  must  pay  a  price 
To  cultivate  the  fields  where  victories  grow. 
And  we  we^e  sacrificed — perhaps  to  gain 
That  little  time  that  warded  off  defeat 
In  those  fitst  awful  months  of  swift  retreat. 
If  that  be  true,  dare  we  begrudge  our  pain? 
And  yet  w#  walk  in  fear,  for  we  can  see. 

Clear-eyed  across  the  path  the  years  have 
flowii. 


n      y-^/~vXT/^T-»T~ir^n<r/^'VT    A    T 


T-»  r^  /^  /~vm  TV 


Tour  failings  and  your  sins  which  were  otir 

own. 
Your  selfishness,  your  smug  CDfhplacency, 
Yotir  foolish  bickering,  your  selfish  lusts 
To  gain  your  end  while  others  pay  the  price, 
The  cautious  hand  that  wiU  not  throw  the 

dice 
Till  they  are  loaded,  and  the  foolish  trtist 
In  each  new  demigod  who  takes  your  mind 
And  shapes  it  to  his  own  false  dream  of  gain. 
Your  inability  to  see  the  pain. 
The  bitterness,  the  sufTcrmg  you  find 
In  your  own  life  Is  only  mai^-niflcd 
In  other  lives  around  the  wailng  earth. 
You  who  regard  the  accident  nf  birth 
Not  humbly,  but  with  boastri;l  pride. 
And  still  we  have  our  faith— faith  in  your 

might. 
Slow  to  arouse  and  still  more  slowly  cooled. 
If  faith  moves  mountains,  tliea  our  faith  is 

tooled 
In  each  bright  weapon  In  the  far-flung  fight; 
Our  faith  is  echoed  In  the  smudge-dark  sky 
That  clouds  your  roaring  cities;  in  the  grains 
Of  each  ripe  golden  shock  of  prairie  wheat; 
Our  faith  is  in  the  blood  of  weary  men 
Who  take  the  coral  beaches  bick  again. 
For  we  have  seen  their  brothers  in  defeat. 
For  we  have  seen  their  brothers  meet  their 

end, 
Unsuccored  on  a  Jungled  foreign  shore; 
Nor  did   they  question  if  their  lives  meant 

more 
Than  that  small  plot  of  ground  they  must 

xlefend. 
My  country— oh,  my  country— well  we  know 
That  final  victory  will  be  your  part, 
But  bitterness  claws  at  the  waiting  heart. 
And  still  the  years  go  by  unused  and  slow. 

Awakening 
All  night  I  lie  with  eyes  that  i,che  to  close. 
And  fight  my  mind,  which  cannot  find  re- 
pose, 
And  listen  to  the  soft  familiar  sound  of  rain. 
Distorted  bv  the  tenseness  of  my  brain. 
Play  on  the  nipa  with  a  rhythmic  stamp. 
And  hear  the  mutter  of  the  prison  camp. 
And  wonder  if  I  ever  will  be  sane. 

All  night  in  endless  circles  that  return 
Each  to  the  same  beginning.  I  discern 
The  deep-grooved  wheel  ruts  oif  the  captive's 

mind 
Obliterate  the  path  I  search  tb  find — 
The   well-marked   trail   I   foUdwed   through 

Bataan.  i 

And  BO  the  circle  ends  where  it  began; 
The  traU  was  blazed  and  marked,  but  I  am 

blind. 
There  was  a  bomb-pocked.  dusty  Jungle  hill; 
The  trail  was  there  and  I  was  on  it  still, 
And  there  were  shambling  men  whose  eyes 

were  bright 
Hollows  of   suffering   touched   with   fevered 

light. 
I  felt  my  way  with  weary,  stumbling  feet. 
Between  the  broken  fragments  of  defeat. 
There  was  a  homemade  flag  of  dlny  white. 
There  was  a  broken  murmur  in  my  ear. 
And  as  I  forced  my  sleep-dazed  mind  to  hear. 
One  sentence  caught  and  stung  like  wind- 
blown hail: 
"We  have  our  honor.     We   were  meant   to 

fail." 
"Now  I  can  sleep."  my  mind  said,  with  a 

smile. 
I  threw  my  loaded  pistol  on  the  pile, 
And  when  I  turned  to  look,  there  was  no 

trail. 

There  was  no  trail,  and  I  am  wandering  still 
In  search  of  something  lost  upon  a  hiU; 
The  cadence  of  the  rain  above  my  bed 
Beats  out  familiar  rhythms  In  my  head — 
The  shambling  walk  of  driven,  tortured  men. 
I  -jtumble  into  line  and  Bmell  again 
The  carrion  pungence  of  our  sun-black  dead. 


There  was  a  blazing  road  that  had  no  end: 
Eight  thousand  captive3,  not  a  single  friend; 
A  dry  canteen  ard  an  trteslan  well 
Where  It  Tas  death  to  urlnk.    We  spread  the 

smell 
Across  the  miles  of  sun-baked  tropic  plain. 
Marching  in  step  with  death  and  drugged 

with  pain. 
There  was  a  bayonet  for  those  who  fell. 

Then  came  the  b!"  ■^  when  those  allv« 

Fought  in  a  vicici.  le  to  survive. 

When  we  begrudged  Um  little  strength  we 

gave 
To  d'.g  cur  withered  dead  a  shallow  grave. 
Behind  the  wire,  the  sleerless  nights  have 

taught 
That    our    escape    from    death    was    dearly 

bought, 
And  honor  is  a  luxury  to  slaves. 

The  rain  has  ceased;   the  camp  lies  deadly 

still; 
The  circle  haa  returned  upon  a  hill. 
I  find  my  way  with  weary,  stumbling  feet 
Between  the  broken  Irag.ments  of  defeat. 
"We   have   our  honor.     We   were   meant  to 

fail. " 
I  hear  the  words,  but  stUl  there  is  the  trail. 
Well-blazed  and  with  no  symbol  of  defeat. 

The  ground  is  littered  with  the  waste  of  war; 

I  choose  a  riHe  with  a  perfect  bore 

From  off  a  pile,  and  with  a  practiced  hand 

1  check  the  working  parts  for  clogging  sand. 

An  extra  bandoleer.    Ill  travel  light; 

I'll  need  no  blanket  rojl  to  sleep  tonight. 

My  needs  are  few  to  do  the  thing  I've  planned. 

I  find  my  place  upon  an  open  slope. 
Methodically,  with  hands  that  do  not  grope, 
I  dig  my  elbow  holes;  arrange  my  gear; 
Easy  to  hand  I  place  my  bandoleer. 
I  tie  my  pistol's  greasy  lanyard  string 
Around  my  wrist,  adjust  the  rifle  sling 
And  wait  exultant  and  released  from  fear. 

I  am  awake.    Across  the  prison  yard 
I  hear  the  challenge  wheie  a  foreign  guard 
Patrols  the  wire.    The  camp  is  deadly  still. 
And  now  I  know  the  truth.    I  never  wUl 
Again  be  free  to  see  and  choose  my  way. 
I  barter  choice  for  life,  and  I  must  pay. 
The  trail  I  followed  ended  on  a  hill. 


What  To  Do  With  Germany 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  it.  5MITH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, what  to  do  with  Germany  is  one  of 
the  most  complex  problems  facing  the 
United  Nations.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  am  submitting  herewith 
a  radio  talk  by  the  well-known  com- 
mentator, Mr.  Robert  St.  John,  over  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  on  Monday. 
November  5.  Attention  is  called  to  a 
suggestion  made  by  a  listener  in  New- 
Hampshire  in  response  to  the  question 
"What  to  do  with  Germany."  Her  sug- 
gestion is  a  novel  one  and  quite  pertinent, 
I  am  sure  that  Members  of  the  House 
will  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  read 
them  herein: 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  new  answer 
to  the  old,  old  question  of  "what  to  do  with 
Germany?  "  But  first,  let  me  explain  where 
the  answer  came  from.  The  sotirce  of  ideas 
is  sometimes  surprising.  All  the  experts 
have  long  ago  been  heard  from.  We  have  had 
the  Morgenthau  plan,  deindustrlalizlnp  G?r- 
many.     We   have   had  plans   from   London, 


from  Washington,  from  all  the  free  capitals 

of  the  world.    We  have  heard  from  polUirlnns 

and  from  statesmen,  from  dreamars.  and  from 

"dcers."  frcm  Europeans  and  froni  Americans, 

from  those  who  arfue  that,  thfc  only  good 

German  is  a  dead  Ge-mnii    anrl  from  these 

who  want  to  recreate  G^r 

was,"  in  that  Cliveder-s- 

someday  Germany  and  K  ;       .   v  .i 

each  other.    Yes,  we  have  l.  ..r.i  lix 

all.    And  still  we  don't  seem  to  liEve 

on   any    concrete,    long-r   "    ■■■     ■-     ^-   ;...... 

scheme  for  FOlving  the  loi"  roblem 

of  "whp.t  to  do  with  Ge:m..:.y;       But  the 
other  dcy  I  received,  from  a  wntnnn  listener 
to  this   program,   her   Idf 
I  liad  never  heard  of  her  . 
one  of  the  ordinary  people.  < 
multitude  whose  Ideiis  never  ; 
latlon.     She  lives  In  the  small  City  cl  Leb- 
anon. N.  H.     Eut  I  think  that  if  the  great        / 
statesmen  of  the  world  adopted  her  plan  the 
prob'.cm  of  Germany  mi   "  "'.   b?  solved 

for  bU  time  and  that  we  :  i   hieve  some 

pood  and  lasting  results  l;i;m  World  Wpt  II. 
My  friend  In  Lebanon.  N.  H.,  starts  out  like 
this : 

"The  German  people  are  hrird  workiug.  in- 
dustrial-minded, and  ar  •  but.  their 
belief  that  their  goal  Jus-..  ...  ...ly  means,  re- 
gardless of  honor  or  decency,  tnakes  them 
a  threat  to  world  peace.  Tl»e  following 
proposition  is  offered  because  I  believe  that 
first,  it  would  make  it  Impoesilsle  for  Ger- 
many ever  to  wage  war  again;  second,  it 
would  make  use  of  the  very  qualities  In  the 
German  people  which  make  theim  good  citi- 
Eens  when  they  are  working  constructively, 
but  dangerous  under  the  leadership  of  an 
Adolf  Hitler;  and  third,  it  wculd  make  Ger- 
many pay  for  the  suffering  she  h|is  caused  the 
world  in  the  past  decade  in  a  way  that  she  can 
pay- 
That  is  the  introduction  to  the  plan.  And 
now.   here   is   the    idea   Itself: 

"The  world  needs  a  place  whidh  is  not  part 
of  any  country,  but  belongs  to  all  countries, 
a  place  where  every  nationality  can  meet,  on 
an  equal  footing,  and  exchr.nge  ideas  and  cul- 
ture. Therefore,  the  proposal  ts  made  that 
the  land  of  Germany  be  t.iken  by  the  United 
Nations  and  made  the  capital  of  the  world. 
Every  country  In  the  world,  except  Japan, 
would  henceforth  be  a  part  owner  of  Ger- 
many, which  would  become  the  District  of 
Cooperation,  and  would  be  to  the  world  v.hat 
Washington.  D.  C,  is  to  the  United  States. 
Germany  would  not  have  its  own  government 
of  its  own  people,  anymore  than  Washmgton, 
D.  C.  has.  It  would  be  governed  by  a  com- 
mission of  the  United  Nations,  Just  us  Wash- 
ington is  governed  by  a  commission  appointed 
by  Congress.  Germany's  indiKtries  would 
aiio  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  United 
Nations.    Tlae  profits  would  not  go.  :  " 

past,  to  German  financiers  and  indu.^ 
who  would  support  Hitler  regimes  and  finance 
wars,  but  instead  wouid  be  used  to  support 
the  institutions  of  the  United  Nations. 

This  new  world  capital  would  be  the  seat 
cf  the  United  Nations  Government,  of  the 
World  Court,  and  there  we  would  also  estab- 
lish a  permanent  world's  fair  which  would 
present  a  continuous  exhibition  of  the 
wonders  created  by  the  gentua  cf  man. 
There  also  would  be  establu"=hed  a  world 
university,  where  the  culture  of  all  natior.s 
would  be  taught.  There  also  would  be  es- 
tablished a  world  library.  There  the  litera- 
ture, the  art.  the  music,  and  the  theater  of 
each  country  wotild  be  represented.  The 
new  world  capital  would  become  the  place 
where  there  would  be  a  continuous  exchange 
of  ideas  In  world  progress.  If  the  great 
jMDwers  are  going  In  for  universal  mllltBry 
training,  let's  make  It  universal  throughout 
the  world.  If  boys  of  18  are  to  be  taken  into 
armies,  let  them  all  be  trained  at  the  world 
capital.  Let  them  form  part  of  an  inter- 
national police  force.  Let  them  be  trained 
together  and  thus  learn  to  understand  the 
men  of  other  nationalities,  and  then  maybe 
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th»  fears  and  the  suspicions  which  create 
wars  would  gradually  vanish.  There  In  the 
new  world  capital  they  would  learn  to  re- 
spect and  appreciate  the  peoples  of  other 
lands  Such  a  world  capital  would  become 
the  Mecca  of  all  Uaveleis.  Customs  and 
boundary  lines  and  perhaps  even  tariffs  and 
economic  barriers  wculd  gradually  melt 
•way.  The  very  act  of  bu  Iding  such  a  cap- 
ital In  the  center  of  a  country  which  spread 
fear  and  hatred  throvghout  Eiarope  would 
help  the  people  to  forget  and  forgive.  It 
would  be  a  practical  step  toward  doing  away 
with  war.  for  there  men  of  all  nations  would 
be  working  together  on  a  project  of  universal 
Interest,  each  country  training  Its  soldiers 
under  the  very  noses  of  all  other  countries, 
with  no  hidden  secrets,  w  :h  scientific  re- 
search and  international  a3alr.  with  a  con- 
tinuous excharee  of  ideaa  and  a  sharing  of 
proRresa  in  medicine,  science,  politics.  This 
:s  the  way  to  do  away  with  war.  For  ex- 
ample, if  at  the  w^orld  university  there  was 
a  college  of  government  where  each  coun- 
try's system  could  be  studied  in  comparison 
With  others  ench  country  would  then  lend 
to  borrow  the  best  from  others  and  would 
thus  better  Its  own  system.  A  good  law 
would  spread  from  nation  to  nation.  The 
whole  idea  is  exciting  and  challenging.  Sci- 
ence has  tackled  the  smashing  of  atoms  and 
oilier  ideas  which  a  generation  ago  even 
scientists  would  have  called  crazy  and  fan- 
tastic, yet  look  how  far  the  scientists  have 
gone.  It's  about  time  that  we,  the  rest  of  us. 
became  bold  and  forward-looking.  Now  Is 
the  golden  chance.  If  we  wait  It  will  be  too 
lute.  The  very  methods  which  science  has 
develOf>ed  for  wiping  out  civilization  make 
It  Imperative  that  we  get  out  of  our  rut  of 
thinking  and  start  to  work  quickly  and 
eagerly  to  create  that  world  state  which 
Einstein  and  so  many  others  with  vision  have 
been  talking  about.  And  here  is  a  way  to 
commence  Create  the  center  of  the  world 
state  there  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  taking 
over  Germany  as  the  place.  The  germ  of  this 
idea  came  from  a  mcdest  woman  in  the  hills 
of  New  Hampshire.  I  pass  it  on  to  you  with 
•  few  of  my  own  elaborations.  I  want  your 
reaction.  If  you  h»ve  suggestions  to  offer, 
any  modifications  or  revisions  of  V.ie  Idea, 
or  any  objections,  send  them  to  me  quickly. 
If  this  or  any  other  constructive  idea  is  even 
to  be  given  consideration,  there's  no  time  to 
.^  be  lost.  Let's  change  war  plants  to  peace 
plants.  Let's  convert  a  dozen  armies  into 
one  police  force.  Lets  use  the  same  Intel- 
ligence and  energy  in  organizing  for  peace 
as  we  did  in  organizing  for  war.  Let's  give 
democracy  a  chance. 


Resolution 
EXTENSIO.X   nv   t;K\!ARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Nove7nber  28,  1945 

Mr.  LANE  M  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  ;.:7;a:k.s  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  resolution  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  members  of  Local 
227.  Textile  Workers  X'ninn  of  America, 
CIO,  on  November  18    :;'4 

Whereas  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  new 
places  a  fJoor  under  wages  m  interstate  com- 
merce, a  notable  achievement  for  organized 
labor  since,  when  the  law  was  passed,  wages 
In  a  large  part  of  American  Industry  were  far 
b.--.>*  the  level  set  by  the  act;  and 

'*■  -eas  since  the  passage  of  the  Pair  Labor 
ij  ..i.u,i:d«   Act     the  cost  ot  living  has   in- 


creased so  that  the  present  40  cents  an  hour 
minimum  is  no  protection  against  substand- 
ard conditions  of  living:  and 

Whereas  approximately  4,000,000  workers  in 
interstate  commerce  are  now  receiving  less 
than  65  cents  an  hour,  among  whom  are  ap- 
proximately half  a  million  textile  workers; 
and 

Whereas  the  payment  of  low  wages  to  so 
many  American  workers  shows  itself  in  the 
high  rate  of  illness  among  these  groups  and 
the  impoeslblllty  of  these  people  to  complete 
their  education  and  to  live  in  decent  homes; 
and 

Whereas  a  higher  minimum  wage  is  neces- 
sary to  create  the  additional  purchasing 
power  which  is  essential  to  the  promotion  of 
full  prosperity,  full  production,  and  full  em- 
ployment In  these  postwar  years;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  presently  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  S.  1349  and  before  the  House  a  com- 
panion measure  H.  R.  3914,  which  would 
make  the  legal  minimum  wage  65  cents  an 
hour  Immediately,  70  cents  an  hour  after  1 
year,  and  75  cents  an  hour  after  2  years: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re-'^olved.  That  this  local  union.  No.  227  of 
the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America.  CIO, 
endorse  these  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  and  call  upon  our  Senators 
and  Representative  to  support  them. 
Alfred  Brennan, 

President. 
John  O.  Ross, 

Vice  President. 
Edward  J.  Kjellerer, 

Secretary -Treasurer. 

NovEMrER  18,  1945. 


Oar  Fo:cii,'n  SevMC:  ir,  China 


EXTENSION   OP   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLIUN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1945 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
morning  paper  is  the  text  of  a  statement 
issued  by  Ambassador  Hurley  upon  his 
resignation.  I  have  read  it  several  times 
and  find  myself  confused.  He  attacks 
the  members  of  our  foreign  service  in 
blaming  them  for  the  lack  of  foreign  pol- 
icy and  for  the  failure  of  our  efforts. 
These  men  of  whom  he  speaks  are  career 
men.  They  have  chosen  to  serve  the 
United  States  in  the  far-flung  offices 
maintained  by  this  country.  Most  of 
them  are  underpaid,  many  of  them  are 
separated  from  their  wives  and  children 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  educa- 
tion. 

Before  criticizing  these  particular 
public  servants  becau.se  of  the  lack  of 
cohesion  it  might  be  well  for  any  critic 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  complete  con- 
fusion existing  in  the  State  Department 
itself.  The  lack  of  trained  personnel; 
indeed,  the  lack  of  adequate  personnel. 

Information  from  the  field  is  sent  into 
the  State  Department  with  great  regu- 
larity. How  much  of  it  is  even  read? 
How  much  of  it  is  even  given  considera- 
tion in  the  formulating  of  opinion  by  the 
"tops"?  I  am  in  complete  accord  with 
Mr.  Hurley  when  he  says  that  all  too 
little  information  is  given  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  what 
we  are  doing  and  attempting  to  do  in  the 


foreign  fields.  There  can  be  nothing  but 
confusioni  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
a  representative  republic  such  as  ours 
unless  thire  can  be  an  informed  public 
opinion,  jl  trust  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment willjmake  some  effort  to  inform  the 
public,      i 

Is  it  nit  possible  that  it  would  have 
been  wisa  if  the  State  Department  lis- 
tened majre  sympathetically  to  the  re- 
ports andjadvises  sent  them  by  the  career 
men  who  have  been  in  the  field  far  longer 
than  the  administration-appointed  am- 
bassadorsT?  Is  it  not  possible  that  they 
might  know  these  situations  more  inti- 
mately eVen  than  these  ambassadors? 
I  wonder)  if  the  ex-Ambassador  knows 
that  manj'  Army  men — men  of  both  ex- 
perience -and  judgment  have  differed 
quite  violently  with  the  methods  we  have 
employed^  toward  and  in  China.  He 
failed  to  mention  them. 

Mr.  Htirl^'  graciously  admits  that 
there  are|  a  few  loyal  members  of  the 
foreign  sprvice.  That  is  generous  of 
him.  Having  recently  talked  with  many 
of  our  veijy  fine  foreign  service  men  and 
women  oiit  in  the  European  field  and 
seen  the  evidence  of  their  loyal,  honest 
work,  I  cquld  do  no  less  than  protest  the 
accusatioiis  made  by  the  just-resigned 
Ambassac^or  to  China.  Certainly  they 
cannot  bf  allowed  to  go  unnoticed  by 
this  Houst.  They  should  be  given  exami- 
nation byithe  proper  authorities. 


Aluminum  Plant  Disposal 
REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1945 

Mr.  COfFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  my  dfctinguished  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  Senator  Mitchell, 
introduce^  in  the  Senate  a  bill,  S.  1612, 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  to  purchase  for 
stock  pilirlg  purposes  pig  aluminum  to  be 
produced  by  Government-constructed 
aluminum  plants  to  the  extent  that  such 
production  is  in  excess  of  current  indus- 
trial dembnd  limited,  however,  to  one 
and  one-half  billion  pounds  of  primary 
aluminun^.  I  am  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  the  tense  and  purpose  of  this  bill, 
and  in  the  hope  of  expediting  action  by 
the  Congrtess  I  am  today  introducing  an 
identical  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativea  I  understand  that  Senator 
Mitchell's  bill  has  been  referred  to  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, of  wt^ich  the  distinguished  Senator 
Wagner,  ()f  New  York,  is  chairman.  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  that  committee 
will  act  favorably  upon  the  bill  without 
delay  so  tUat  this  session  of  Congress  may 
vote  on  it  before  adjourning  for  recess. 

Necessities  of  the  war  resulted  in  the 
taxpayers  of  this  Governtient  having  in- 
vested to<lay  in  production  plant  and 
equipment  over  $16  000.000.000  of  which 
over  $1,000,000,000  is  accounted  for  in 
aluminum!  and  related  facilities,  and  in 
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turn  almost  half  of  this  investment  was 
made  in  my  own  State  of  Washington 
and  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Oregon. 
The  problem  of  aluminum  plant  disposal, 
therefore,  while  being  of  great  national 
importance.  Is  of  particular  Importance 
to  our  people  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  feel  It 
is  my  privileged  duty  to  bend  my  best 
efforts  in  the  direction  of  a  sound  and 
constructive  resolution  of  this  very  im- 
portant national  and  regional  problem. 

Of  all  the  surplus  plant  disposal  prob- 
lems there  is  none  more  complicated  nor 
more  difficult  than  this  aluminum  plant 
disposal  problem.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  no  single  problem  of  surplus 
property  disposal  that  will  do  more  to 
spark  reconversion  than  this  one  There 
are  a  billion  dollars  of  taxpayere'  money 
and  over  a  million  jobs  at  stake. 

I  have  read  and  studied  the  reports 
Of  the  Attorney  General  and  of  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Administrator.  I  have  fol- 
lowed with  great  interest  the  proceedings 
of  the  various  investigating  committees, 
Including  the  hearings  of  the  Murray 
Small  Business  Committee  in  March  of 
this  year,  the  hearings  of  Senator  Mit- 
chell's committee  at  Spokane  in  August, 
and  the  joint  hearings  so  ably  conducted 
by  Senator  G'Mahoney  here  in  October, 
ftll  of  which  should  have  served  splendidly 
to  enlighten  the  people  and  the  Congress 
upon  the  problems  involved.  Such  en- 
lightenment, however,  in  the  absence  of 
affirmative  action  by  the  Congress,  not 
only  falls  short  of  its  objective,  but  serves 
to  complicate  the  problem  further. 

Time  does  not  permit  of  a  full  and 
complete  treatment  of  this  problem  be- 
fore this  body,  but  the  more  pertinent 
facts  and  observations,  briefly  stated, 
are  as  follows: 

First.  For  50  years  prior  to  the  war 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  not  only 
dominated  the  aluminum  indastry,  but 
owned  it  lock,  stock,  and  barrel.  No 
stronger,  tighter,  nor  more  effectively 
dictated  monopoly  ever  existecl  in  any 
Industry,  with  the  result  that  the  price 
of  aluminum  was  high  and  the  produc- 
tion was  restricted. 

Second.  The  highest  court  in  the  land 
has  not  only  adjudged  the  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  a  monopoly,  but  it  has 
charged  the  Surplus  Property  Adminis- 
trator with  a  mandate  to  see  to  it, 
through  proper  disposition  of  Govern- 
ment-owned aluminum  facilities,  which 
incidentally  now  accounts  for  more  than 
half  the  entire  industry,  that  that  mo- 
nopoly is  forever  broken  up. 

Third.  The  Congress,  through  the  Sur- 
plus Property  Act,  has  directed  and 
charged  the  Surplus  Property  Admin- 
istrator with  the  responsibility  of  dispos- 
ing of  these  facilities  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  monopoly  and  promote  a 
maximum  of  free  private  enterprise. 

Fourth.  In  1940  the  Reynolds  Metals 
Co.  enteied  the  aluminum  industry  In 
a  comparatively  small  way  by  borrowing 
money  from  the  Government  and  mort- 
gaging all  of  its  assets.  Although  Reyn- 
olds Metals  Co.  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  and.  I  am  informed,  still  owes  the 
Goverriment  some  $3.'v000.000.  its  opera- 
tions do  not  afford  either  enough  or  suf- 
flcierlly  strong  competition  in  the  in- 
dustry. 


Fifth.  With  the  exception  of  the  small 
reduction  plant  at  Tacoma.  Wash.,  and 
a  few  scattered  prefabricating  facilities, 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  operated 
under  lease  during  the  war  all  Govern- 
ment-owned   aluminum   plants.     As   of 
August  30  this  year  these  leases  became 
subject   to   cancellation   upon   60   days' 
notice.    The     Reconstruction     Finance 
Corporation  undertook  to  keep  the  plants 
going  by  offering  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  a  1-year  lease  subject  to  can- 
cellation   upon    60    days'    notice.     The 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  refused  to  co- 
operate with  the  Government  on  this 
basis,  with  the  result  that  all  leases  were 
canceled  as  of  October  31.     This  meant 
that  thousands  of  employees  who  could 
have  been  gainfully  employed  lost  their 
jobs  and  hundreds  of  milhons  of  dollars 
worth   of   highly  efficient   Government - 
owned  property  is  standing  idle  and  de- 
preciating at  a  greater  rate  than  if  in 
operation.     It  also  meant  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  Govern- 
ment power  is  going  to  waste  over  the 
Grand    Coulee    and    Bonneville    Dams, 
never  to  be  retrieved. 

Sixth.  The  Surplus  Property  Admin- 
istrator has  recommended  that  these 
plants  be  leased  or  sold  to  bidders  other 
than  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  I 
am  informed  that  the  disposal  agency, 
the  Reconstruction  Rnance  Corporation, 
has  received  offers  from  only  two  bid- 
ders other  than  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  for  any  substantial  portion  of 
these  plants:  namely,  Reynolds  Metals 
Co.  and  the  Columbia  Metals  Corp. 

With  regard  to  the  Reynolds  Metals 
Co.,  I  understand  that  certain  of  the 
Government-owned  facilities  are  needed 
by  it  prop>erly  to  balance  its  operations, 
and,  assuming  that  satisfactory  financial 
arrangements  can  be  made,  every  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  this  com- 
pany. 

With  regard  to  the  Columbia  Metals 
Corp..    this    company    is    composed    of 
a    group    of    outstandingly    successful 
businessmen  and  bankers  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.    This  company  launched  its 
program  of  establishing  an  integrated 
light-metals     industry    in    the    Pacific 
Northwest  almost  5  years  ago.    To  be- 
gin with,  it  showed  rare  good  judgment 
in  selecting  the  Chemical  Construction 
Corp.,    one    of    the    most    outstanding 
and  competent  engineering  firms  in  the 
country,     to     design     and     build     the 
$5,000,000     aluminum-from-clay     plant 
now  in  operation  at  Salem.  Oreg.    By 
way  of  a  temporary  digression  from  its 
main  purpose  of  making  alumina,  this 
plant   is   now   turning   out   very    much 
needed  ammonium  sulphate,  thus  help- 
ing to  relieve  the  fertilizer  shortage  in 
that  area.     In  addition  to  sponsoring  the 
establi.-'Jhment    of   the   Salem    alumina- 
from-clay  plant  at  substantial  expen.se  to 
itself.  I  am  informed  that  the  Columbia 
Metals   Corp.    has   conducted   extensive 
surveys  and  has  made  exhaustive  studies 
of   the   problems    involved   in    connec- 
tion    with     developing     a     completely 
integrated    aluminum    operation,    and 
that  it  was  the  first  to  propose  taking 
over  certain  Government -owned  plants. 
Although  the  Salem  operation  is  a  com- 
paratively small  one.  I  have  heard  noth- 
ing but  good  reports  upon  the  manner 


In  which  the  Columbia  Metals  Corp. 
has  discharged  its  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  that  project.  Having 
done  well  In  the  handling  of  smaller 
responsibilities.  It  can  be  expected  to 
do  well  in  larger  ones,  and  I  unhesitat- 
ingly bespeak  for  this  company  every 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  proper 
governmental  authorities. 

Sv^venth.  Both  of  the  above  offers  are 
conditioned  upon  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  agreeing  to  pur- 
chase for  stock-piling  purposes  ai»rtion 
of  the  pig  aluminum  production  for  an 
interim  period  of  time.  All  members  of 
the  Congress  are  undoubtedly  aware  of 
stock-piling  legislation  as  proposed  in 
S.  752  and  S.  1481.  bills  relating  to  the 
acquisition  of  stocks  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  for  national  defense 
purposes  as  recommended  by  the  Army 
and    Navy    Munitions    Board.     At    the 

hearing  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Surplus  Property  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  on  October  30  this  year, 
the  following  testimony  was  recorded: 

( a )  From  the  statement  of  Commodore 
Lewis  L.  Strauss,  United  States  Naval 
Reserve,  Special  Assistant  to  Ihe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy: 

It  Is  our  confirmed  belief  that  one  of  the 
essential  elements  of  national  defense  Is  th© 
maintenance  of  really  adequate  stock  piles 
of  those  strategic  materials  needed  to  sup- 
ply the  military,  industr:.al,  and  essential 
Civilian  requirements  of  a  country  such  as 
ours  conducting  a  major  war.  We  thfnk  it 
is  the  safest  investment  of  the  public  wealth 
and  manpower.  •  •  •  They  Navy  be- 
lieves, therefore,  that  8.  1481  is  constructive 
legislation  to  this  end. 

(b'  From  the  statement  of  Col.  Wil- 
liam H.  Hutchinson,  United  States  Army. 
Army  executive  secretary.  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board : 

For  years  the  War  IJepartment  has  been 
Interested  In  a  program  for  the  stock-piling 
of  strategic  materials.  Since  1921  it  has 
made  in  conjunction  with  the  N.Hvy  EV?- 
partment,  continuing  studies  Tor  the  de- 
velopment of  such  program.  Accordingly,  it 
has  recommended  and  supported  appropriate 
legislation  at  every  opportunity.  •  •  • 
In  the  light  of  these  factors  the  War  De- 
partment Is  of  the  opinion  that  Senate  bill 
1481  Is  the  more  appropriate  »nd  effective 
legislation  to  accomplish  the  basic  purposes 
of  national  defense  stock  pUes. 

(c)  From  the  statement  of  John  W. 
Snyder,  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion: 

Above  all  else  we  believe  that  so  long  as 
there  is  any  possibUity  that  we  may  be  forced 
again  to  face  the  great  calamity  of  war,  the 
United  States  should  establish  stock  piles 
of  strategic  materials  to  help  preserve  cur 
national  Interests.  I  car,  only  express  the 
hope  that  the  stock  piles  !s  never  used.  But 
until  national  defense  measures  become  un- 
necessary, stock  piling  must  be  main- 
tained as  an  essential  guaranty  of  our 
security  •  •  •  I  believe  that  S.  1481  ful- 
fills those  requirements. 

Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  general 
agreement  as  to  the  wisdom  of  stock 
piling  strategic  materials,  and  since  alu- 
minum is  and  has  been  cla-ssified  as  one 
of  the  most  strategic  materials,  it  can  be 
expected  that  stock  paling  of  primary 
aluminum  will  be  authorized  in  time,  but 
probably  not  in  time  to  facilitate  a 
prompt    disposition    of    this   aJununum 
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plant-disposal  problem.  I  am.  there- 
fore, in  complete  agreement  with  Sena- 
tor Mitchell  when  he  said  m  his  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Senate  last  Friday  that 
since  an  aluminum  stock  pile  is  generally 
accepted  as  vital  to  nationa'  security  and 
since  such  purchase  by  the  Goven.ment 
will  expedite  the  resolution  of  this  proV  - 
lem.  there  should  be  no  reason  why  the 
two  programs  cannot  be  coordinated. 

Eighth.  In  1939  the  .-shameful  amount 
of  a  little  over  150.000  tons  of  aluminum 
was  prodjced  in  this  country.  This 
compares  with  over  60,000.000  tons  of 
steel  produced  in  the  same  year.  Today, 
with  the  price  of  aluminum  at  two-thirds 
of  its  1939  price,  and  with  over  2,000.- 

000  now  workers  having  learned  how  to 
use  aluminum,  industry  generally,  and 
the  automobile,  railroad,  aircraft,  and 
electric  industries  in  particular,  are 
yearning  for  the  establishment  of  com- 
F>etition  in  the  aluminum  industry  so 
that  they  will  be  assured  of  a  stable  and 
continuinfr  supply  of  aluminum  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  I  wholeheartedly  share 
the  opinions  of  many  authorities  who 
have  predicted  that,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  free  competition  in  the  alumi- 
num industry,  our  present  production 
capacity,  although  seven  times  as  great 
as  it  was  in  .1939,  will  not  be  adequate 
to  supply  the  demand. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is^  not  enough  for  the  Court  and 
the  Congress  to  command  and  direct 
without  at  the  same  time  making  it  pos- 
sible for  those  commands  and  directions 
to  be  carried  out.  Looking  at  the  situ- 
ation realistically,  we  have  tied  the 
hands  of  the  administrators  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  and 
the  Surplus  Property  Administration. 
Now  we  must  untie  them.  The  situation 
calls  for  afiBrmative  action  on  the  part 
of  Congress,  The  people  will  not  toler- 
ate ..  c-  -r-iothing  policy  which  not  only 
win  pj.iy  into  the  hands  of  monopoly 
but  will  defeat  the  very  objectives  that 
have  already  been  defined  bv  Congress 
as  set  forth  in  the  Sui;  ..;    F':    i;.Tty  Act. 

1  urge,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  immediate 
passage  of  this  bill 
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is  now  being  promoted  by  British  in- 
terests. 

I  am  sure  that  Britain  does  not  intend 
to  establish  such  actions  as  her  postwar 
policy.  As  a  nation  asking  us  for  billions 
to  set  herself  back  on  her  feet,  I  do  not 
see  how  she  can  expect  the  loan  to  be 
made,  if  it  is  to  be  reciprocated  only  by 
a  boycott  of  our  manufactured  products. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  attitude  of  the 
British  motion  picture  industry  and  its 
press  be  admonished  by  this  House, 
which  will  have  to  raise  the  revenue  and 
authorize  the  loans  requested.  Certain- 
ly, no  one  is  more  in  favor  of  helping  to 
establish  stable  trade  relations  with  our 
world  neighbors  than  I,  but  I  could  not 
put  my  stamp  of  approval  on  a  loan  to  be 
made  if  the  recipient  were  to  deny  us  the 
right  to  trade  with  her  nation. 

I  hcpe  that  present  policy  reflecting 
such  thought  by  the  British  motion  pic- 
ture industry  will  be  rescinded,  and  that 
all  trade  between  our  two  nations  will 
again  become  peaceful  and  harmonious. 
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REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  A.  S.  MIKE  MCNRuXfi 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  28,  1945 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  include  an  article 
by  former  Marine  Sgt.  Jim  Lucas,  now 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  point  system 
without  favoritism  to  special  cases.  I 
would  also  like  to  include  an  editorial 
from  the  mid-Pacific  edition  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  service  newspaper,  on  this 
same  matter. 

The  article  by  Jim  Lucas  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
November  28,  1945) 

Pro  Footballers'  ATC  Trip  Home  Ahead  of 
GI's    Draws    House   Fire 

(By  Jim  G.  Lucas) 

Use  of  Army  transport  planes  to  fly  profes- 
sional football  players  back  from  the  Pacific 
to  finish  the  1945  season  with  their  old  teams 
while  thousands  of  high-point  combat  vet- 
erans waited  for  any  kind  of  transportation 
drew  fire  from  Congressmen  today. 

Representative  Monroney  (Democrat, 
Oklahoma)  said  he  would  call  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

•'If  the  point  system  is  going  to  work  we 
should  stick  to  It."  Mr.  Monroney  said.  "Air 
transportation  should  go  only  to  high-point 
men.  the  sick,  and  the  wounded.  I  am 
shocked  that  the  Army  has  extended  ItMlf 
to  uccommodnte  profeaslunnl  football  team* 
at  the  expenM  of  combat  veterani." 

Air  Force  public  relations  had  "no  Informa- 
tion" on  the  subject  but  had  asked  the 
Fdui  tit  Air  Force  In  Hawaii  for  details. 

TtUKI  no  PLAYmi 

At  lenat  thrre  pro  playera  whose  namta 
have  nppeareU  In  National  League  llne*up 
recently— Bill  Dudley  of  the  Pittsburgh 
atofiprs.  Jack  J:r-  '  •  ••  r  Cleveland  Rame, 
iu\d  KlmiT  "Ti!  *.'.  k  of  tht  D«troU 
1  '■  »  .  of  the  AAF 

H  (.',...:.  i-;,^  1  ■■   ,  by  Stars  and 

■irtpva.   Mld-l'Hciilo   edition,   to  have   flown 


home  since 
12. 

Awaiting  ck-ansportation  on  November  17. 
in  Hawaii,  were  5.154  combat  veterans.  An 
additional  8^18  were  on  Saipan  and  New 
Caledonia.      j 

'Five  of  tliie  players  had  60  or  more  points 
and  were  rojturned  to  the  States  for  dis- 
charge," Stais  and  Stripes  said.  "Of  those 
for  reassignment,  some  have 
its  low  as  24  and  only  8  months 


being  retur 
point  totals 
overseas." 

Only  13  o 
charge  even 


the  54  will  be  eligible  for  dis- 
fter  the  Army  lowers  its  points 
to  55  on  Dedember  1.  the  service  paper  said. 

"In  most  bases,"  it  added,  "they  will  be 
given  furlouahs  upon  arrival." 

In  Detroitj  Madarik  said  he  had  "enough 
points  to  get  out"  but  would  not  give  his 
total.  He  saip  he  is  in  a  Detroit  preseparation 
center  and  \fill  report  to  Chanute  Field,  111, 
"All  of  us  h^d  enough,"  he  said. 

Louis  Croiiwell.  Lions'  general  manager, 
said  his  team  did  not  request  Madarik's 
return.  I 

"As  a  mat«r  of  fact,"  he  added,  "it  was  a 
complete  surprise  to  us  when  he  showed  up. 
Naturally,  wd  were  pleased,  because  he  is  a 
whale  of  a  hall  player  and  we  need  him.  I 
understand  le  had  a  furlough  due  him  and 
decided  to  spend  it  In  Detroit." 

Stars  andlstripes  reported  that  Jacobs,  a 
former  Oklanoma  University  star,  was  "re- 
assigned" to  fthe  states  and  received  "an  ex- 
tended furloiigh  during  which  he  will  ploy 
professional  I  football  for  the  Cleveland 
Rams." 

Cleveland  ifflcials  said  Jacobs,  an  Air  Force 
lieutenant  who  spent  all  his  Army  career 
on  the  grld^on.  still  is  wearing  his  Army 
uniform  and|  "it  Is  our  impression  he  is  on 
terminal  leai-e." 

A  spokesman  for  the  Steelers  said  Lieuten- 
ant Dudley  *ame  home  on  emergency  leave 
several  weeks  ago  because  his  father  was  ill. 
Dudley  laterjwas  discharged,  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh spokebman  said  he  "understood  re- 
liably" he  dualifled  on  points.  Dudley,  a 
former  Virginia  University  star,  could  not 
be  reached.   ' 

A  directive!  issued  by  ATC,  Pacific  Division, 
states  that  ;  "personnel  requesting  assign- 
ment to  the  icontinental  United  States'must 
have  a  mlnijnum  of  18  months'  continuous 
service  overseas  prior  to  July  1,  1945." 

Air  Force  ajthletes  saw  little  combat.  If  any. 
Their  activity  was  confined  almost  wholly  to 
bamstormini  tours  and  exhibition  games, 
principally  ij  Hawaii  and  on  the  west  coast. 

The  editorial  from  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  is  ae  follows: 

LEt  S  STICK  TO  THE  HtTLES 

Service  athletic  contests  were  Instituted 
chiefly  to  biiild  the  morale  of  servicemen. 

Now  it  seems  the  function  of  some  big- 
name  baseball,  football,  and  other  athletic 
stars  is — perkaps  unwittingly— to  help  lower 
the  morale  of  overseas  servicemen. 

A  case  In  folnt  is  the  local  AAF  Hawaiian 
Flyers  eleven.  Gathered  together  from  scat- 
tered point!— through  more  than  coinci- 
dence—star lootballers  were  molded  together 
Into  a  local  fchamplonshlp  eleven.  Now  the 
grid  season  lis  over,  and  Instead  of  taking 
their  place  ti  the  demobilisation  parade  In 
routine  fash  on  according  to  point  totals.  64 
I>lftyeri  are  scheduled  to  fly  home  to  the 
itatea,  seme  for  reassignment  and  some  for 
dlschsige. 

The  majority  of  them  are  not  eligible  undrr 
eurrtnt  reatluatment  reguUtlons  fur  return 
homeward,  One  luch  ta  Lt.  Jack  Jaoobi. 
who  has  83  points.  13  nhv  of  the  neoeMary 
officer  dlschirgt  total.  He's  already  gone, 
and  after  lundtng  at  Hamilton  Field  waa 
Riven  an  "expended  furloimh."  Ht  li  acbtd* 
ulcd  to  p\t^i  for  the  professional  OlertUnd 
Hnms  In  coning  football  tilts. 

Members  ( f  ths  team  who  haven't  already 
at  present  waiting  fur  stateside 
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air  lift.    Or.r  If  lag  19-year-old  with 

a  grand  total  ci   ^^  ^v.iits. 

Early  In  November.  37  baseball  stars,  alw 
AAF  athletes  in  uniform,  were  flcwn  home 
after  playing  cxhibltlous  in  Central  Pacific 
areas.  AmoiiR  theni  were  En*  s  S  "  — , 
Darlo  Lodteiar.i.  Joe  Marty.  Wal' 
George  '!  Joe  Gordon.  M.x  We^i   c  icU 

Hudson  Pollett.  and  Al   D  an.     Tliey 

were  excellent  ba*eballers  and  good  morale 
builders  during  their  tour;  somehow  that 
doesn't  provide  sufflcient  justification  lor 
their  air  return  to  the  States,  when  mo*t  of 
them  lacked  sufficient -points  for  discharge. 

Too.  it  doesn't  strike  so  well  that  the 
baaeballers  went  ahead  of  guys  with  more 
points  who  sometimes  bad  to  go  later  in 
LST's  or  worse.  Some  of  those  men  were 
combat  veterans.  Some  of  them  are  still  in 
the  forward  areas.  Right  at  present  some 
of  those  baseballers  with  less  than  60  points 
are  being  discharged  as  "surplus."  under 
Army  regulations  pertaining  to  stateside  EM 
only. 

"Then  there's  tennis  player  Frankle  Parker, 
who  not  too  long  ago  was  flown  from  Guam 
to  participate  In  tlie  national  anuiteur  at 
Forest  Hills.  Since  then  Staff  Sergeant 
Parker  has  competed  In  several  other  tourna- 
ments. Including  one  In  Mexico,  no  doubt 
scheduled  as  military  duty. 

In  Sunday  s  sports  headlines  Is  the  name 
Of  halfback  Charles  Trlp>pi.  who  is  sparking 
the  University  of  Georgia  football  team 
Just  a  little  more  than  a  month  ago  he  w.^s 
discharged  as  a  "surplus"  staff  sergeant  with 
41  points:  Georgia  Senators  insisted  they  had 
requested  hi.s  discharge  on  a  "gcnutne  hard- 
ship "  basts,  because  his  father,  mother,  wife, 
and  child  were  dependent  on  him  for  support. 
Apparently  the  collegiate  "amateur  "  football 
wage  scale  has  gone  up  considerably  sirv.e 
prewar  days. 

It  may  t>e  argued  that  the  release  of  all 
these  atiiletes  and  their  quick  transporta- 
tion home  Is  Justified  because  they  have  com- 
pleted their  Jot)s  and  there  Is  nothing  for 
them  to  do.  Tlie  same  situation  exists  today 
for  thousands  and  thousands  of  other  GIs. 
not  athletic  stars,  who  are  still  sweating  out 
point  drops  in  the  Pacific  and  elsewhere 
Surely  the  fact  they  arent  great  halfbacks 
or  pro  fullbacks  shouldn't  be  prejudicial  to 
their  interests. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  Is  not  Interested  In 
smearing  anybody  or  anything,  least  of  all 
athletes  and  athletics,  which  have  Important 
morale  value  for  servicemen  when  handled 
correctly. 

But  before  the  sport  world  and  the  Army 
demobilization  system  suffers  a  black  eye 
from  these  proceedings,  we  ask  that  "reaaslgn- 
ment,"  transportation,  and  discharge  of 
athletes  be  handled  the  same  as  for  every 
GI,  swabbie,  and  gjrrene  now  in  service, 

P'ankly.  we  don't  want  the  demobilization 
program  degenerating  Into  a  wild  scramble 
for  discharges  based  upon  who  you  know,  how 
mtjch  dotigb  you've  got.  how  much  seniority 
your  Senator  has  on  a  certain  committee,  or 
whether  you're  a  sUr  for  I>eplorable  State, 
We  think  this  type  of  "angimg"  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated  to  prevent  any 
recurrences, 

Speaking  for  Pnclflc  aarrleemen,  the  Start 
and  Stripes  emphasiKes  once  more  we  want 
•  Moatbie,  speedy,  and  fair  demobUlMtlon. 
Tou  oan  underline  "fair." 

Mr.  Spcftkrr,  most  of  Ihc  Members  of 
tht  HOUM  luvc  loyally  supported  Ihr 
(alrnttt  of  the  Armyn  point  dl^ch»rtto 
Kynlrm  nnd  brllovr  in  the  equity  of  UiMe 
combat  votrrnns  with  the  longaat  Merrloe 
betnf  given  flrnt  opportunitiM  for  trans- 
portatlon  back  to  thr  States. 

I  wan  shocked  at  thr  recent  revelation 
by  the  mid-Parlflc  edition  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  by  the  BcrippM-Howard 
nowapapers  over  the  Army  a  fluuiKnt  dU- 


rpeard  of  their  own  ^yst**m.  I  refer  to 
the  recent  action  of  the  Arr  "  'i?  54 
memoers  of  the  Army  Air  '•  Ha- 

waiian football  team  back  to  the  Slates 
after  their  football  ^iea5on  had  ended  No- 
veml)er  12. 

D^pite  the  fact  that  only  13  of  the  54 
will  be  eligible  for  di.scharge  even  after 
the  Army  lowers  its  points  to  55  on  De- 
cember 1,  air  transport #  ion  was  fur- 
nished these  men.  According  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  most  of  the  cases  in- 
volved included  furloughs  in  the  States 
and  for  reassignment. 

At  the  same  tiine  that  these  football 
players  were  given  air  priorities  to  make 
the  trip,  5.154  high-point  combat  vet- 
erans were  waiting  for  transportation  in 
Hawaii  and  8.313  in  Saipan  and  New 
Caledonia.  Only  5  of  the  players  in- 
volved had  60  or  more  jx)ints,  according 
to  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

If  the  point  system  is  to  work,  it  must 
be  handled  in  a  way  fair  for  all  and  with 
no  favoritism  shown.  The  Army  should 
jealously  guard  the  system  or  it  will  itself 
destroy  all  confidence  that  the  combat 
veterans  and  the  public  have  in  it.  .Air 
transportation  should  go  to  those  vet- 
erans with  the  greatest  amount  of  com- 
bat service  and  to  the  sick  and  the 
woimded  and  to  run  in  ahead  of  these 
cases  others  with  lower  points  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  system. 

The  Army  should  investigate  this  case 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  favoritism. 


Pre-New  Licai  idealism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ilU.N.iViAX.HHWABE 

or  msh^    .- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  28,  1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  of  David  M  Pioctor,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  the  chairman,  board 
of  directors,  William  Jewell  College, 
disapproving  conferring  an  honorary 
degree  on  Hairy  S.  Truman.  Mr.  Proc- 
tor states  very  clearly  the  idealism  for 
wliich  America  has  always  stood  in  the 
training  of  our  youth.  I  do  not  consider 
that  this  letter  is  a  personal  condemna- 
tion of  Mr.  Truman  so  much  as  a  de- 
nunciation of  the  New  Deal's  straying 
away  from  fundamental  trutlis  on  which 
our  country  was  founded,  which  has  had 
a  disastrous  effect  on  the  morals  of  our 
country,  and  becatiae  of  Its  seeming  gen- 
erosity has  fooled  miUiom  of  isood 
American  clUMnt, 

KAwaaaOiTT,  llo..  Soit»ibi-r  !i.  J$4t. 
Hon  John  B.  Paw. 

JTansM  Cttv  Mi> 

Dcaa  Jomn:  Please  fltid  eiu  liwrO  my  signed 
pledge  for  1500  to  be  credited  to  the  rloHS  of 
'0$  ,..  i,..r!  nf  i>,r  FN  11  i I  Kfrninrlal  Fund,  This 
■ub  '    quota  of  M.WM, 

a^i  M  > .vu  to  Hu  elaaa. 

I  eoi  'fl  you  on  yow  tfieilve  work 

fur  wtutaiii  j«w«ii  OoU«|e.  Ttttt  have  been 
itim'ot  oh'.virh  in  your  unttrtac  etforta  to  pro- 
mo'  .   -  f  thrr«  Institutions— your 

fan  >h,  and  yi>ui   slma  mater. 


i    -;u 


Thrre  wili   be  manv  iMlMB  ■"av.'^   li 
crown.     Other  friends  of  •»"'       .>p.- 
aluinni    and    nonalumnl. 
cenerooaly   to   its  praaant   buiture. 
tiaanJcftf  tar  aoch  osan. 

V  -iv  acrvtop  and  c! 

to  1  -^e  has  been  neg  . 

In  Its  wellare  has  never  waned  A'^  a  result. 
Tbe  recent  publicity  with  reference  to  the 
propostxt  coulernng  of  an  honor.iry  decree 
upon  PrfsiUeut  Truman  deeply  stlrrrd  me. 
The  trustees  probably  (oreaaw  only  the  ad- 
vertising It  would  give  and  possibly  had  an 
eye  on  Federal  aid.  Some  acti!any  believe 
That  even  bad  advertising  Is  be'*  :    none 

I  am  not   in  sympathy   with   :  .iXil  of 

t.h  ought. 

You  will  recall  that  some  20  years  ago  a 
storm  threatened  William  Jewell  m  oonnec- 
tion  with  the  publij>hed  scholastic  degrees  of 
Dr.  H.  C.  Wayman.  then  president.  After 
prolonged  conferences  I  advised  him.  In  the 
interest  of  the  college  and  himself,  to  Imme- 
diately tender  hU  resignation  I  prepared 
U»e  draft.  The  triistees  refused  to  accept  it 
The  storm  gathered  and  finally  burst  In  all 
of  its  fury,  sweeping  Dr  Wayman  from  the 
scene  in  disgrace  and  seriously  retarding  tbe 
growth  ol  the  college  ov-er  a  period  of  years. 
That  was  costly  advertising.  I  GOt^ht  to 
avoid  it.  but  was  unsuccessful. 

I  admire  you  and  your  associates  on  the 
board  In  your  desire  to  promote  the  best 
Interests  of  William  Jewell.  In  the  move  to 
confer  a  degree  on  Mr.  Truman,  however,  }x>u 
have  been  blinded  by  j-our  own  zeal. 

Many  friends  of  the  college,  including  Dr 
Green,  your  pai-ents  and  mine,  who  nurtured 
the  institution  when  it  was  struggling,  some- 
times against  heavy  odds,  would  not  approve 
the  conferring  of  an  honorary  degree  oa  Harry 
S.  Truman.  In  .support  of  countrv*.  lu  Gov- 
ernment, William  Jewell,  and  church,  liiey 
clung  to  a  definite  pattern  They  saved. 
stinted,  and  saonftced  for  their  famillea,  their 
church,  and  tbe  college.  Neither  glamour  nor 
fame  marked  their  lives.  They  subscribed 
to  the  Ten  Commandments  as  a  oode  of 
human  conduct,  and  tbe  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  as  a  formula  for  human  souls.  To 
do  Justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
before  their  God"  was  their  goal;  tlley  be- 
lieved In  thiift.  ecoiiomy.  self-reliance,  and 
Individual  Initiative,  in  repre-scntaiive  gov- 
ernment without  the  lash  of  regimentation 
and  private  enterprise  without  hobbling  ver- 
botens.  Undoubtedly  they  would  have  been 
opposed  to  encouraging  kilenef«  by  placint; 
uiiemployment  on  a  salary,  because  they 
sp>ent  no  time  Inventing  an  ointment  to  take 
the  place  of  sweat. 

"Tnist  in  God  and  work"  was  the  framed 
motto  that  greeted  you  at  their  door.  They 
supported  the  CUMistltution  of  the  United 
States  and  had  reverence  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  only  tribunal  created  In  the  docu- ' 
ment  Itself.  Yet.  complete  separation  of 
church  aud  state  was  an  Important  Item  In 
their  political  code.  To  them,  the  ballot  box 
stood  us  a  symbol  of  freedom — not  as  a  IvaiMly 
device  for  fraudulent  voUug  to  enrich  politi- 
cal spoilsmen  and  to  promote  their  candi- 
dates. While  recognising  that  a  full  com- 
plement of  oOclaU  is  nrcesssr^'  to  enforce 
the  law,  they  kiiow,  as  did  J«Reit>un, 

that  "swarms  of  ufBclals"  iiunuas  the 

people  and  aat  out  their  substanct'";  they 
tided  with  Qrover  Cleveland,  v^bu  without 
tear  proclaimed,  "Though  the  paopte  sup- 
port  th«  Ouvarnment,  the  Oov*niaMn«  should 
not  supputt  tite  peuple."    TlMf  WonhlpfMd 

no  idols,  DO  foMan  oalvaa,  no  gMvan  uaataa, 
and  Mldom  vara  ttay  tfaealfad  by  "ttAm 

iiahiM  on  tha  shore."  tn  short,  they  w#re 
ruRned,  hnme*lovinf,  aod'fesiing,  patii(iu«i 
Amerlrnit  cltirnis,  poanMMlnR  ths  qualities 
that  produced  ibe  mlracl*  nation  nf  the 
world.  I  ask  you,  in  sll  foirneaa  would  they 
apprt)ve  mnfeiTlng  an  honoiaiy  di»|Ttt  on 
Harry  ti.  TrumanT 

For   \J  years   the  Nrw   Dcsln*    )'»»e   con- 
trolled the  Federal  Oovrrntu«ni.     lU«r«  uiv 
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million*  of  Amfrlcnn  clllJtnwt  In  th«  very 
!.-.••....  from  which  th»  coUeg*  driiws  lt« 
->  who  tlnrerrly  b«ll«v«  that  the  New 
i>  .  in  nil  of  lu  ramlQcatlotu  und  linplica- 
t.  :ia  la  th»  KrontMt  curM,  scourge,  blluht, 
H.I  >'  -A    ever    befell    a    ■ 

'^•>  thut  th#r»  r>! 


I  I   Mit,  It  «  t  be  hi 

•     I  )\  1 1     I  I  M     ni- 

si Mill :.    a  1.(1    Mr 

In  i\  miikflr  iniii. 
tie-      I'        1 

rri...       I  : 
I,   1  : 


••lie  Hitler,  Muh- 

.  April   1D4&~aU 

h  or  the  Reaur< 


thr  r.>      i>   il.  Rome  ot  which  I  liat; 

fv  •,  .,.,1.,,.     increaetrtK  our   nutlonnl 

(I     '     f  I    In    peacetime;     niliiiR 

til"  tivu  in  <(  cur  Federnl  pay  roll* 
Miitil  we  now  have  more  thnn  3.000,0(30.  np- 
par-  ■    :iy  b«  a  aelf. 

|>^ri  .  h    only    the 

I'  1    cntt   dlNlodge:    the 

K  the  Sviprrme  Court 
HI  1  moke  It  n  rubber  ntntnp  for  the  Execu* 
I;,-'  fiiin>im.r  the  flii»iie«  of  racial  and  ciniw 
hutirft.  111. 1.1  i.xtny  we  hnve  the  upectnrle  of 
i\  NrKiD  111  Nrw  YDrk  City  referring  to  Mri. 
Trumnii  n«  "the  Iniit  Indy  of  the  land";  the 
C(xlii  imutlc  and   rack 

Inlv  "tenting    voie-j) 

^  from  hnrmle.iB  cwb.i 
-(   whom   they   would 
'■'  '  nrc  now  lungli\g  nnd  ploiu'- 

1  I'  •  It  ic;y  throat  of  our  OovrniniPiil 
1  industry;  trlppin«  the  light  fantastic 
(!  Ml  the  corridors  of  a  fool'a  pnrndlte  nnd 
fhlilling  to  the  rliythm  of  oft-repentrd 
plinmeii -"I  hale  war"  and  "the  mm' 
dHni  life,"  while  the  Jnps  mot: 
P  '    with  «l!»ewa  of  war  we  furiu«li«<U, 

>  !  humlllnting  military  debacle. 

You  may  say  Mr,  Truman  l*  not  renpoimlble 
for   II  r-r   (i,.lji,-   it.lUeM.     Dut   he  ndmlttrdly 
11  hundred  percent.    He  nlilr<l 
'■  ■  Ip"  man  In  his  ali<('nipi  to 

I  '  ■ '■  Court;   he  voted  for  thn 

I'  ■   -  i'!  Ml  i.iii«  P..1W  n  part  ot  a 

►■'  II.  1)'    wii!  h  for  a  huii- 

f'  '  ■  •  M-  i;iMi  on  every  drop 

ll'-  I'l  II  product  of  ono 
»•{  "  1.1  ,..!.■,   ,!inunt»l  polltlral  n\u- 

«f^l'  !    1    ,1  (1  zrn  yenra  lootetl  and 

I  i.  ,  City  to  the  very  brink  of 

' ...   M.in  cntnpulted  Into  the  Hen* 

ate    by    the   antnnlc   power   of   »  debauched 

t' "'"  "        he  op|>oBed  for  renppnini- 

'  II*  piiblir  nfflcul  merely  bc- 

<ecuted    election 
creator. 
No,  Mr.  'rruni  .  !.le,  frlendlv, 

and  normally  pi >  u  impuUea,  i« 

not  worthy  of  an  v  d«grt«  at  the 

hand*  of  William  Jewcii  college.  The  prrwi^ 
dentlal  oath  does  not  n  benefactor  make  nor 
high  offlre  a  hero,    1'  it  in  any  sense  a 

quack    or    n    rhnrlnr  !    .    background    la 

tftlnted,      I  reKioiind    m  devoid   Of   per- 

sonnl   nr]  ,,(      n,,  |,  nuToly  an  out- 

"'  -'  of  the  quixotic  quirka  of  n 

tl..  ;  .  ,^.:  i .  .,, .  .U  fnte.  He  received  hia  nom- 
ination for  the  Vice  Pionldency.  on  the  second 
bounce  through  the  maneuvering*  of  Mr. 
Browder.  an  ex-convlct  and  Communist,  and 
Mr.  Hlllman.  labor  racketeer.  Then  he  be- 
came President  through  the  grim  accident  of 
death.  Conferring  an  honorary  degree  oii 
Mr.  Truman  would  reflect  adversely  on  the 
college  without  aiding  one  cubit  to  his 
stature  or  erasing  the  Indelible  record. 

Will  the  youth  of  this  country  conatrue  the 
honorary  degree  as  approval  of  the  New  Deal 
and  Mr.  Ttuman's  record?  Bear  It  In  mind 
that  friends  of  WUllnm  Jewell,  opposed  to 
the  New  Deal  and  Us  titular  head  past  and 
present,  are  not  asking  the  college  to  con- 
demn or  even  criticize  Mr.  Truman.  But  will 
conferrins  the  degree  cause  them  to  conclude 
that  the  collrge  at  last  has  launched  upon 


•  course  of  poUiinil  ship  and  become 

a  substation  (or  h  i  .,     .,    lUlnerable.  if  nut 

sini.'«ter,   philosophy  of  government?     Ttia 

reputation  of  n  denomlnatlonat  college  Is  a 

giMid  deal  like  that  of  a  woman— it  U  either 

good  or  bad.    It  Is  never  Just  medium. 

The  truHtei's  should  cjuiclly,  without  pub- 

'   1  raw  their  proHer.    President  Tivi. 

.ipplng  engagements   wiU   nuike 

V  uf  accomplishment,     Ttte  college 

,  not  slap  In  the  face  thousandR  of  its 

rnnida.    It  cannot  be  done  with  i: 

They  should  not  run  the  rifk  of  m  .; 

thounands  of  boys  and  girln  by  the 

'      IN.    William  Jewell  should  avnid  >    .    ;    •- 

uf  pitrttsAn  politics.    Standin;  :.^  .>    ,   '• 

'      •   itar.  It  must  resist  tln<   iii    nf 

>•«,  graven  imagti,  and  nc.ini.  in. 

In  nn  era  of  confused  action  nnd  blurred 

thinking    It    Khould    retain    lu    accustomed 

poiM>.    In  a  period  of  cross  currents  unU  the 

"madding  crowd's  Ignoble  strife"  it  ahould 

not  Join  but  pray  for  the  throng  and  place 

on  the  hill  a  burning  beacon  that  will  h<Mid 

Us  "blaee  afar."    If  it  would  hurvive,  it  nuist 

ever  cherL-th  the  Inspiring  Ideals  of  it*  fnui.d- 

ers  and   the  dreams  of   lit  faithful   frundt 

through  the  years, 

I(  my  position  Is  wrong,  don't  place  the 
blame  on  my  doorstep.  It  merely  reflects  the 
teachings  received  m  my  youth  from  my  par- 
ent*, a  Baptist  pulpit.  Dr.  Oreen,  Pn^Iessor 
■"    u\)\c.  Dr,  Clark,  Dr,  Stafford.  Dr.  r :  M 

r  sturdy  patriarchs,  who  help-  -l 

William  Jewell  and  America.    If  I  am  wrong, 
thay  deceived  and  mislead  us. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Youri  sincerely, 

David  M.  Pkoctor. 

Copy  to  Dr.  Blnna  and  each  member  of  the 
board. 


Time  luf  4  5how*Down 
EXILN8ION  OP  REMARKS 

l'>^N    tUKL  L.  HUi-i-MAN 

MK  IIIUAN 

IN  niK  HOU81  OP  RlPRiaiNTATIVEa 
Wednesday.  November  2i.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,    Mr.  Bprukor.  «omf 

fdlk.H  nrp  pRro.««ltr.«i,    Thry  wnni  to  llvp  In 

comfort  without  making  Ihrlr  fair  con- 

•M  to  tho  wplUre  of  all.   Thry  Rr« 

1 •  111  and  loud-mouthed,  though  rom- 

paratlvcly  f«<w  in  number.    Thrv,  thnr 
t  hcoi'itv-*.  and  t  hrir  drm«nd.'<  n 
of  much  of  our  prr-xent  trovi 
AmrrlcRn  who  Is  not  a  bu.stnr.v^m  n 

rmpioyer  wants  and  nhnuld  li 
a  fair  wage  and  moRt  of  then, 
to  PHrn  the  wage  paid. 

In  theory  wp  are  all  born  with  equal 
opportunity,  nnd  wc  would  like  to  bflleve 
with  t'Qual  ability,  but  In  roaluy  neither  l.i 
true.  We  cannot  all  have  a  baslnesa  of 
our  own.  be  employers;  some  must  work 
for  others,  others  mu.st  provide  the  Job.s. 
The  Job  providers  are  comparatively  few 
In  number  but  they  are  governed  by  the 
same  motives,  they  have  the  same  desires 
as  do  these  who  mu.st  work  for  them. 

Unless  a  potential  employer  thinks  he 
can  make  a  profit,  he  will  neither  create 
nor  maintain  a  Job.  Fortunately,  or  un- 
fortunately, a  majority  of  the  employers 
possess  competency  and  they  can  during 
a  strike  eat.  wear  clothing,  and  have  a 
shelter  for  a  longier  period  of  time  than 
can  the  average  employee. 

For  the  last  12  v  .s  those  who  must 
work  f":-  a  livelihouU  hdve  been  told  by 


polltlclais  and  agitators  that  employers, 
as  a  da  s,  were  a  bad  lot,  intent  only  on 
serving  their  own  Intcie.st,  while  every 
wltnessJlncludlnR  Director  of  the  Budget 
Smith.  Director  of  Reconversion  Snyder. 
Secretaries  of  Commerce,  the  Treasury, 
and  Latior,  Wallace,  Vinson  and  Schwt  1- 
lenbach]  and  representatives  of  the  A  F. 
of  L.  ann  the  CIO,  appearing  before  the 
con      ■  '■  '  '■  'he  .HQ-cnllrd  full 

rnii     .  !  d  that  we  hiivo 

here  In  this  country  a  system  of  govern- 
ment and  economy  which  has  given  the 
man  wtjo  must  work  for  a  livelihood  a 
greater  prosperity  and  happiness,  more 
of  everji  desirable  thing,  than  any  other 
system  inywherc  In  the  world.  Each, 
while  glvlnR  llp-servlce  to  that  sy.stpm, 
advocated  n  policy  which.  In  my  Judg- 
mmt.  vjould  destroy  It. 

The  list  administration  nnd  (he  prea- 
ent  one]  each  has  l)een  .sowing  seeds  of 
dl.scoi-d  land  the  harvest  is  now  with  us 
with  strikes  and  threatened  strikes 
through  )Ut  the  country.  Today  this  Na* 
tlon  Is  csnfronted  with  a  situation  which 
Is  the  dl  -ect  result  of  the  teuchlngs  of  the 
last  adiilnlstratlon  and  of  Its  corrupt 
alliance  with  politicians  nnd  racketeers  in 
the  Ro-oilled  labor  movement. 

Sidno'  Hlllman  with  his  Political  Ac- 
tion Ccmmlttee.  Phil  Murray.  R.  G. 
Thomas  Waller  and  Victor  R-uther.  and 
Richard  Frankensleen.  with  their  UAW- 
CIO,  In  effect  over  the  years  liave  been 
telling  employers  who  have  been  recrtv- 
Ing  hlgl  er  wages,  under  better  worklnw 
conditio  vs  and  for  shorter  hours  than 
any  groi  ip  of  employees  anywhere  In  tlio 
whole  \  orld.  that  the  mm  who  gave 
them  enployment  were  Kiredy.  selfish, 
arbltrar\  unfair,  unpatriotic,  and  In- 
human Profiteers.  The  result  Is  a  strike 
against  IQeneral  Motors,  a  threatened 
strike  lit  tho  steel  Industry,  and  here  In 
Wa.shlniton  a  strike  which  affects  the 
everydajf  operation  of  the  Qovcrnment. 

Hundleds  of  thousands  of  employees 
hnve  titin,  or  will  be,  thrown  out  of  their 
Jobs,  de  )rlved  of  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood by  these  strikes  which  either  now 
exLit  01  are  threatened.  Millions  of 
others  v  ho  are  dependent  upon  tho  op- 


eration 
sufTei 

What 
Philip 
Victor 
:r  t 
:  ..inke 
vocatln 
ployees 
who  go 
checks? 


of  our  industrial  system  will 


las  Sidney  Hlllman  and  his  PAC, 
turray,  R.  O.  Thomas,  Walter  and 
(euthcr— who  received  part  of 
Unlng  In  Russia— and  Richard 
iteen  and  the  others  who  are  ad« 
these  strikes,  to  offer  the  em- 
}f  General  Motors  and  otheri 
Ion  strike  in  lieu  of  their  pay 
Do  not  the  gentlemen  who  are 
causing  ithese  strikes,  who  have  created 
the  conditions  which  have  brought  them 
about,  rdalize  that  Wll.son  of  General  Mo- 
tors, thii  the  Fords,  in  fact  a  majority 
of  the  efiplofers,  can  if  they  wish,  when 
a  strike  is  called,  Just  close  shop  and  go 
on  a  vadation? 

If  GAieral  Motors,  Chrysler,  Ford. 
Steel,  and  the  Transit  Co.  here  In  Wash- 
ington in  answer  to  the  demands  of  the 
union  aftd  in  reply  to  the  strikes  should 
say.  "All  right,  boys,  we  cannot  compel 
you  to  work.  We  cannot  meet  your  de- 
mands. We  are  closing  shop  and  going 
on  a  vacation.  When  you  get  ready  to 
work  lei  us  know — we  are  going  to 
Miami,  Fla."    Just  what  would  Sidney 
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and  hl.s  cohorts  offer'>  Just  what  will 
they  do  to  meet  the  unemployment?  The 
answer  Is  obvlou.s.  Nothing  con«lructive. 
As  wreckers  thry  aie  superb.  As  ciralors 
of  Jobs,  mveiers  of  pay  roll.s.  ih«*y  ate 
wor.se  than  failures — they  never  even 
started. 

What  Is  their  answer?  Permit  me  to 
anticipate.  They  will  a^k  the  President  to 
take  over  private  InduMiry.  meet  their  de- 
mands, and  charge  the  exmi  to  the  tax- 
payer. That  would  be  fine  und  ii  con- 
venient solution  were  It  not  for  the  fact 
that  neither  they  nor  the  admlnlslratlot; 
has  the  ability  or  the  experience,  tho 
thrift  nor  the  willingness  to  work,  to 
succes.sfully  operate  any  of  the  busl- 
ncHAcs  which  give  thclt  adherents  lli^ 
bread,  the  butter,  the  clothing,  and  the 
lihelter  they  enjoy.  And  unfortunately 
for  them  tlic  hVderal  Governmeni  hus 
only  one  source  of  revenue — taxes — and 
again  tinfortunately.  If  piivatr  tl.st? 

Is  put  out  of  existence,  there  in- 

sufUclcnt  tax  money. 

When  the  agitators  and  the  politicians 
have  dCKtroyed  private  onti<rprij«e.  endt-d 
the  ability  of  thr  bUKine.s.sman  and  the 
indu.striall.st  to  pay  taxes,  Sidney.  Mur- 
ray, and  the  rest  of  the  wrecking  civw 
will  discover  they  are  trying  to  lift  th«*m- 
sclves  by  their  own  boot^^trnps.  nnd  thui 
procedure  hius  never  b<'en  strikingly  sttc- 
ces^kful. 

Yea:  It  Is  time  for  a  .show-down,  and 
the  Federal  QovernmeMl  here  In  Wa^h- 
ington  should,  as  an  example,  auihori/c 
the  Capital  Transit  Co.  to  employ  tin- 
necessary  help,  to  use  the  armed  forcos 
of  this  country  to  operate  the  system 
which  here  In  the  Capital  mu.st  function 
If  the  Oovcrnmenl  Itself  is  to  lran*.tti  t 
Its  bUMlne.sti.    iSt^e  H.  It.  4612  > 

Employees  cannot,  they  .sliutiid  not.  br 
forced  to  work:  but  if  they  di 
to  work  under  the  terms  tin 
can  give  them,  thry  should  get  out  ot 

the  way   for  tho.se   who   ■'• Ulnp  itj 

iiecept  the  Jobs. 

If  the  taxi  drivers  cull 

fctiike.  a  ahort  cut  to  the  st....;  

would  be  tho  revocation  uf  their  lIcrnM  s 
or  ft  traitsfer  nf  Federal  empioyiw  oom* 
ptttnt  to  upertle  nntti  other  drtvers 
rt>me  In. 

This  Is  supposed  to 
No   man   .should  bn  rini  i 
ucuinst  his  win  nor  Miould  iiny  man  be 
permitted  to  stand  In  the  w:»y  of  lu-  <h 
willing  nnd  eagei  to  wotk  nt  an 
Job, 

Sidney  and  his  ouim  should  di.seovri 
now  that  whilr«  thrv  have  the  right  to 
advocate  n  .St  rik  ■tlielrn       '       hi;) 

his  the  right  \  .",  einpiw.,-..  inav 

ul.HO  reach  the  ion  that  ihey  too 

have  the  right  ui  qua  providing  Joba. 

HeretofoiT.  strikes  have  been  "duck 
soup"  for  some  labor  agitators,  organlters. 
and  .some  union  officials.  Tills  ha-s  been 
csp(xrlally  true  during  the  wartime,  when 
no  matter  what  the  cost,  production  was 
necessary. 

The  Government  cannot  indefinlt^-ly 
meet  the  d<man<ls  of  union  leaders  and. 
unfortunately,  while  the  urganixers  and 
the  leaders  of  those  strikes  will  not  them- 
selves. t>eciiuse  •  '  '  1  T  t 
receive.  stifTer.  i :      i 

like  the  rest  of  us.  who  must  work  for 
the  money  which  we  need  to  purcha.se 


food,  rlothlng—the  necessities  of  life — 
may  bo  out  on  a  limb  if  '•"^-'■•vers, 
adopting  the  policy  ol  the  ai^  .  go 

on  strike. 

The  rain,  we  are  told,  falls  on  the  Just 
and  the  unjust.  Unfortunately  and  rr- 
r  "  h'v,  (he  hardships  of  a  strike  fall 
N  upon  those  who  cause  it  but 
upon  thr  innocent  worker  and  the  inno- 
cent bysiandei 
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IN  THE  HOCSI  or  RfPRiaiNTATIVES 
Wcdne»4ttv.  November  21.  l»45 

Mrs.  BOLTON.     Mr,  Speaker,  no  o\w 
who  has  had  the  experience  of  seeing 
the  ravages  of  war  as  1  have  seen  ihetn 
eouW  fall  to  be  torn  by  the  n««ed  thut  t  x- 
l.sts    for    relief — tmmedlHle    and    busir. 
Nor  wuld  one  fall  to  wish  that  the  mu- 
rhlnery  for  which  we  ,supply  73  peitciit 
of   the   fuel   were   lejcs   ponderou  .   mure 
efllelent,  and  mor.«  efTtctlve.    In  addl- 
lion  no  ooe  could  fall  to  wUh  to  n  < 
Mi/.e  the  earnest,  slnrerr  work  being  (• 
by  H  very  major  portion  of  iht  empic' 
of  UNRRA      Personally  I  have  no  qu.-- 
tlon  of  the  .sincerity  of   purjxise  of   the 
DirtTtor.    the    Honor;  ib«Mt    Irli- 

niun,    Hl«  task  is  a  :.i -in  one  and 

his  prnblema  many. 

UNRRA  i 
nddillonni  I 

time  originally  agreed  to.     This  wouia 

.    >.    ...    „.  ,y,rnt  when  careful  and 

ly   ot    the   KOluwl    inii- 

t-ry  shi  ve  lieen  made  with  ii 

.i.wioiv'  >  I  eater  efflclrney  within 

the  org. I  n  so  that  Ihe  nelual  rrllrf 

got  to  thow  wlio  rirrfi  It  in  '  i 

eoneelvablf  lime  wiih  as  llli-i  .> 

p<)^"«lble. 

The   PoiTlgn    AfTitlrs   Com'  '"^^    " 
h<  Id  h'*niln«»  for  Mvrral  w« 
one  '  on  the  wltne.saei«  w 

l.stra  tv     t  s  and  had  wmx   j 

to  g:.  ..ui'ss  eain»'  Urlmr  li 

a  ttxtd  Aiiirtunu  who  f) ' 
tee  should  nnd  would  wt  i     ;i..        .  .,;a 
preseiUHtlon  of  some  of  the  criticisms 


T-v'i  n  .\ 


iV       t 


.....    ,      i.   ......  lv   i.    — :..:..         ;-:.«.'  • 

\\\>-  (lueailona  a,sked  lUm  by  Uie  adniln- 

--'-  ■     nf  the  i-r-r-  "t-^ o 

I  ,         ■  !IK    thi  !' 

than  01  '>i.!  him  ail  the  intoi- 

I   should   like  to  be  able  to  tell  this 
i:           hat  aftt  -e  closed 

1 ;.;miltec  : .  ^ .a.R  care- 
ful study  of  the  evidence  and  of  the  in- 
formation reqii'  '  '  f  the 
minority.  Ui.  a  do 
,so  I  can  say  only  that  tlie  committee 
met  on  November  26  and  voted  the  bill 
out.  We  could  not  study  the  evidence 
because  we  did  not  have  It  Ijefore  us. 
OaUey  proofs  will  eventually  be  given  us 
when  we  have  opportunity  to  correct 
whatever  we  ouradves  have  said:  ihc 
requested  InforaMtton  will  probably  be 
secured  by  that  time  as  UNRRA  officials 
constantly  expressed  themselves  as  more 


than  ready  to  supply  It.  tlliimatrly 
this  •('••<"'0"v  will  be  available  to  com- 
mit: ..s  and  to  all  who  dealrelt. 

Thf  bill.  H.  R.  4640.  will  come  to  tho 
Houae  without  amendment*,  even  tlic  tivi* 
which  I  understand  the  Becitoiary  of 
State,  Mr.  r  has  agreed  iToold  not 

be  intnicai  iie  contlnuante  o(  the 

international  procedures. 

When  wc  hr':  '  '  **  'his  interna- 
tional   relief n    we    were 

(leiply  influenceU  by  the  tutd  to  P<X>1  all 
liKxl  and  other  basic  supplie.s  and  by  Our 
deatre  to  hold  thr  United  Natlona  to- 
gether after  the  .  ;  of  the  en- 
emy.    The    pond- .limery.    tho 

fundamental  dlfflculty  presented  by  the 
^e    problem,    i'  h 


ul.stakea  of  pei 


>l 


have  been  corrected,  added  to  difficulties 
of   transpoilHllon   and  of   ('     -      ■    n 
have    Without    qurNtkHi    Nt(>'  m 

food  and  hUMor.    Hut  wr  Hr>  with 

the  fact  that  the  Adnilnistrm...:i  ...*s  not 
had  Imagination  enough  either  to  pro- 
vide a  bett'  '  hich  we  can 
ulve  of  the  i  .  ,  !othe^lu^v- 
ing  of  the  war-iorn  areas  of  the  world. 
We  are  faced  with  a  need  ttr  t  ■  "it, 
even  un  inefBcient  method  !>  ..,i 
none  at  all.                                    i 


Postwar   ' ';"  ',.!^..!    '■•    I  ..'    \'^vi  .  ^ 
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or  cauwaMM 

IN  -nil  HOUBI  or  RVnUtNTATIVRH 

Wcdursdny.  Nnvember  2B.  194i 

Mr  McDONOUOH.  The  poatwar 
operation  of  the  aluminum  plant  built 

In  I  -•    i\'-     '      '  -  " r  'Mrtinn  bv  ihf 

!>•;  .    li   feiLsiblo 

uni  y   tu  »upply   a 

1- 

to  \ii    A 

coll.,-. .  :.:  :.:...:      ..;..>   .1  >  liy 

Mr.  K  F  Heattergvod,  ai  r 

ol  the  Los  Anttelrs  Deptt!  r 

und  Power,  who  U  a  n  .  . 

niMed  HUlhoilly  (ml.  c  power. 

Here  are  excerpts  imho    v'      m  -.■•r- 
"ood  .s  survey 

PvAatNon  Brma*  TMr  arWAr»  JniMt  Commit- 

rca     ON     THI     Ait'MINVM      PlAMT     Dt«e(MA(. 

nwaaAM  or  th^  Wtmen'e  Pnoeratt  APMtN- 
lartAiiow 

mi;LiMINARV    HTATKMtMT    liT    B.   r.   BCfklTaaOOOD, 

ocToaaa  le.  !•«» 

The  raeta«  8MiUiwe«t  will  ntTord  an  aaiple 
market  in  tiM  laynediaie  future  tor  aa  in- 
tegrated allMBiMMa  UMlttatry.  o(  a|)praprlata 
eapaeltjr.  jeeadsd  in  tha  Loe  Angalea  ait  a. 
In  dapanAant  f«timat«a,  thecked  by  the  en- 
gineera  ot  the  tleparwient  uf  water  nnd 
power  of  Loa  Angclm.  Indicate  an  available 
market  on  the  Paclflc  coaat  of  130.000.000 
pounds  per  year  of  alumlnuin-^lS.OOCOOO 
pounds  In  the  Northwest  and  105.OCO.000 
pounds  In  th»«  Pi\r\i\r  SouthWfM  Theea  ea- 
rnnntr*    sr<-  ■  ■•\j    pon^-  •■     and 

pri'sumnbh  trade  \>^  f  thia 

market  will  t>e  rr.uch  greater  than  the  al- 
lowance. 

Such  un  nvKilable  local  murket  amphaalaee 
Loti  Angelea  a*  an  advantM«e>'U*  l«Katlon  for 
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an  Integrated  aluminum  Induitry  giving  the 
Industry  a  goodly  cushion  for  margins  uf 
profits  resulting  from  the  substantial  trans- 
portation costs  for  shipping  aluminum,  par- 
ticularly partially  fabricated  aluminum 
products,  from  other  centers  In  the  North- 
west or  the  Ens', . 

Transportation  of  such  aluminum  prod- 
ucts Is  comparatively  costly  and  generally 
represents  a  substantial  part  of  total  costs 
in  the  production  and  marketing  of  the 
same.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  par- 
tially fabricated  aluminum,  that  Is.  alumi- 
num sheet  and  the  products  of  extrusion, 
rod.  and  forge  plants,  generally  require  costly 
crating  and  are  very  bulky  In  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  metal,  thus  requiring  large 
space   In   flrst-class   transportation   carriers. 

The  Pacific  Southwest  Is  unique  In  that 
It  has  a  very  substantial  market  Isolated, 
economically,  from  other  production  centers 
by  long  distance  transportation,  but  available 
U  an  Integrated  aluminum  Industry  located 
l..  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

As  shown  m  the  statement,  which  we  will 
read  into  the  record,  available  for  discussion. 
an  alumina  plant,  an  extrusion  plant,  a 
sheet  rolling  mill,  and  an  aluminum  reduc- 
tion plant  all  may  be  operated  with  economic 
advanf&ge  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  as  com- 
pared with  other  sections  provided,  only,  that 
an  adjustment  In  the  power  rate  for  the 
reduction  plant  equal  to  one-half  mill  per 
kilowatt-hour  may  be  worked  out  as  sug- 
gested In  the  statement. 

The  department  of  water  and  power  of 
Los  Angeles  most  heartily  endorses  the  poli- 
cies expressed  In  the  report  of  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Administrator  Symington  to  Congress 
dated  September  21.  1945,  the  report  of  At- 
torney General  Clark  on  the  aluminum  in- 
dustry, and  the  Interim  report  of  the  sur- 
plus war  property  subcommittee  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  de- 
sires to  cooperate  In  every  possible  way  to 
the  end  that  an  Integrated  aluminum  Indus- 
try may  be  maintained  In  the  Los  Angeles 
area  under  ;erms  and  conditli  ns  which  are 
Jn  harmony  with  the  policies  so  set  forth 

Wc  feel  there  is  ample  Justification  for  pre- 
senting these  suggestions  to  your  committees 
respecting  establishment  of  an  Integrated 
aluminum  project  In  th?  Los  Angeles  area  lu 
the  fact  that  an  aluminum  rolling  mill  can 
be  maintained  and  operated  in  that  area  on  a 
very  favorable  competitive  basis  aside  from 
the  advantage  In  transp>ortation  costs  in 
furnishing  Its  local  and  prospective  foreign 
markets,  and  In  the  further  fact  that  the 
Los  Angeles  area  Is  a  natural  pwmt  for  such 
an  integrated  operation,  as  it  is  not  only  the 
center  of  the  aluminum  market  In  the 
West — In  part  because  of  the  extensive  use 
In  airplane  production — but  also  because 
the  area  provides  other  f-xvorable  factors, 
such  as  an  ample  and  skilled  labor  supply, 
desirable  living  conditions  and  forward  lock- 
ing community  leaders. 

Conservative  estimates  Indicate  that  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
m.\rket  for  an  Integrated  aluminum  Industry 
centered  In  the  Los  Aiir,elcs  area.  There  is 
attached  a  tabulation  prepared  by  the  busi- 
ness agents'  division  of  the  department  of 
water  and  power  in  collaboration  with  indus- 
trial leaders  and  Interested  civic  groups  in- 
dicating for  California  and  the  Pacific  South- 
west a  market  of  105.800.000  pounds  of  alu- 
minum per  annum.  This  quantity  is  predi- 
cated, of  course,  on  a  stable  price  on  aiumi- 
num  resulting  from  free  competition. 

An  estimate  of  market  for  aluminum  for 
Pacific  southwest  industries  prepared  by 
business  agent  a  division,  department  of 
tcater  and  poicer 

(Estimates  based  upon  information  ob- 
tained from  local  and  national  markets  and 
from  executives  ol  local  manufacturing  com- 
panies.) 


END    PRODUCT   AND    ANNUAL   QOANTrTY    OF 
ALUMINUM 

Pounds 

Airplanes 30.  000,  000 

Automobiles . . 60.  000.  000 

Furniture 2,  500.  000 

Auto    trailers .. 2,000.000 

Truck   trailers 3.750,000 

Residential  building:  Construc- 
tion materials 2,250.000 

Commercial,   architectural,   and 

decorative    materials 6,000.000 

Cooking    utensils 5.000,000 

Aluminum    foil ... 1.  COO,  000 

Home    appliances 2.350,000 

Miscellaneous:  Fixtures,  reflect- 
ors, hardware,  aluminum 
powders,  refrigeration,  pistons, 
heaters,  containers  and  a  mul- 
titude of  extruded -pressed 
nnd   dle-c&st    articles 2,000.000 


Total 105,  800.  000 
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HON.  E'ylU.V  IXH  D-.UGLAS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  28.  1945 

Mrs,     DOUGLAS     of     Illinois.     Mr. 

Speaker,  under  permission  granted  mc 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a  letter 
proposing  a  children's  crusade.  The 
plan  was  started  this  summer  when  some 
American  cliildren  raised  money  for  toys 
for  some  of  the  orphaned  displaced  chil- 
dren of  Europe.  Later  the  project  has 
grown  into  a  wider  and  more  imaginative 
plan  which  should  capture  the  hearts  of 
children  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
letter,  from  Miss  Mabel  Kathenne 
Pearse.  4700  Kenwood,  Cliicago  15.  111., 
follows : 

DinR  Mrs.  Douglas:  Knowing  that  children 
of  all  races  and  creeds  are  dear  to  your  heart. 
I  am  appealing  to  you  on  their  behalf.  Will 
you  help  create  a  Children's  Crusade  for 
the  children  of  Europe,  including  those  of 
our  former  enemies,  to  be  carried  out  by  our 
child-en  of  America? 

Let  me  tell  you  hov  it  started.  Last 
summer  a  very  wonderful  thing  happened  to 
a  group  of  children  at  a  camp  on  Washing- 
ton Island.  Wi3.  The  6  oldest  of  a  group 
of  30  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and 
17  had  a  dream — a  vision.  All  summer 
they  had  listened  wfh  deepening  under- 
standing and  interest  to  the  real-life  stories 
which  had  been  read  to  them  from  letters 
written  me  by  my  sister,  Dorothy  T.  Pearse, 
child  welfare  officer  for  UNRR.\  in  the 
British  zone  of  occupation  in  Germany. 
Her  work  Is  specifically  with  children.  As 
the  campers  listened  they  could  see  those 
who  for  years  had  lived  in  concentration 
camps,  often  with  only  one  parent,  and  in 
most  cases  separated  entirely  from  their 
families.  They  wondered  what  it  would  be 
like  always  to  be  hungry,  cold,  dirty,  and 
clothed  in  rags,  afraid  of  everyone  and  every- 
thing; never  to  have  gone  to  sch(X)l,  played 
games,  or  had  toys,  even  a  ball;  never  to  have 
had  the  narrowest  gay  hair  ribbon  to  wear. 
They  rejoiced  that  the  337  blond  and  blue- 
eyed  Latvian  children,  all  under  8  had  been 
fcund  and  rescued  from  the  boat  in  the 
Baltic,  where  before  VE-day  they  had  been 
left  and  forgotten  for  12  days  alone,  without 
even  one  adult.    It  was  too  bad,  though. 


that  UNRSA  didn't  have  the  things  to  help 
them  get  veil  more  quickly,  for  It  would  be 
hard  to  sUrp  really  well  four  on  a  mattress. 
But  how  fv'onderful  that  the  women  who 
had  been  lent  to  help  them,  few  and  over- 
worked as  they  were,  could  be  so  kind  and 
loving.  Tl  at  there  are  not  many  children 
under  12  alive  today  In  Holland  aiid  her 
neighboring  countries  again  made  them  rad 
and  thoug  itful,  although  a  few  of  the  older 
ones  thoug  it  it  might  be  better  at  that.  The 
PoUfh  chidren  have  not  known  for  many 
months  where  they  belonged,  while  the 
Estonians.  Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  are 
still  unobli!  to  return  to  their  own  countries 
for  fear  tl:  e  Russians  would  claim  them. 

Then,  n(  i  one  knows  how  It  happened,  but 
on  July  2j  the  six  oldest  campers  surprised 
everyone  vi  Ith  a  midsummer  Christmas  party. 
So  genuln;  was  the  feeling,  so  sincere  the 
spirit  of  g  vlng  in  that  cvertrreen  festoonrd 
and  bewraithed  old  barn,  with  the  simply 
decorated  tree,  filled  stockings  for  one  and 
all  at  the  fireplace,  the  Christmas  carols, 
and  flnallyj Jolly  old  8t.  Nick  himself,  that  I'm 
sure  all  C  irlstmases  forever  will  take  on  a 
deeper  meaning  for  everyone  present  that 
night.  He-e,  In  a  sincerity  that  was  almost 
reverent,  Has  being  lived  what  Christmas 
must  final  y  come  to  mean,  a  true  giving  of 
self  In  service  to  others.  And  out  of  that 
moment  vas  born  a  desire  for  n  farther 
reaching  anivlty,  the  carrying  of  Christmas 
to  the  children  overseas.  Within  5  days  the 
Islanders  'fere  Invited  to  a  'Benefit  for  a 
European  Children's  Christmas"  where  they, 
too,  for  a  few  hours  on  that  warm  July 
evening  actually  lived  Christmas  again  ai 
they  \  atcl  ed  the  play,  created  and  acted  by 
the  campfrs.  culminate  H  the  colorful 
tableaux.  To  most  of  the  audience  It  was 
a  new  and  never  to  be  forgotten  experience. 
The  free  w  11  offerings  and  later  contributions 
from  par«  nts  totaled  $200.  This  will  be 
converted  into  the  necessary  Christmai 
cheer,  sw»  ts,  toys,  and  gifts  of  warm  cloth- 
ing, etc  .  i  nd  sent  to  my  sister  for  a  party 
for  the  ch  Idren  In  her  center. 

To  date,  however,  no  way  of  sending  the 
supplies  1  as  opened.  UNRRA.  to  whom 
naturally  he  first  appeal  was  made,  can  da 
nothing.  Avenues  through  the  Red  Cross 
and  Briti  ;h  Consulate  are  closed.  The 
American  fYiends  Service  Committee,  which 
is  sending  packages  of  fcwd  and  clothing  to 
the  libera  ed  countries  of  western  Europe, 
and  whoi  e  combined  efforts  with  the 
Brethren  organization  are  reaching  per- 
haps 100.0<  0.  feel  definitely  only  a  very  small 
part  of  thii  need  Is  actually  met.  In  spite  of 
the  addltU  nal  outstanding  work  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Ser'ice  Committee,  the  American  Re- 
lief Organization,  the  Save  the  Children  Fed- 
eration ai  d  others.  Moreover,  their  work 
must  of  1  lecesslty  be  for  physical  welfare 
only.  Oui  aim  should  be  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  fa-  spiritual  food.  And  there  la 
ample  evii  lence  that  countless  groups  and 
individuali  all  over  the  United  States  are 
seething  to  help,  but  are  completely  bottled 
up  becaus(   of  lack  of  channels. 

Therefor?,  I  turn  to  you.  Will  you  help 
open  a  w(  :"  whereby  the  free,  strong,  and 
alert  chile  ren  of  this  country  can  build  a 
bridge  of  1  nternational  amity  to  reach  their 
less  fortui  late.  Innocent,  helpless  contem- 
poraries overseas?  Think  what  it  will  do 
also  for  o\  r  American  children.  The  inter- 
change of  resulting  benefits  can  never  he 
estimated.  On  these  other  chUdren.  as  well 
as  our  owji,  rests  the  hope  of  the  world  to- 
morrow. 

As  it  is  I  ow  late,  could  our  Children's  Cru- 
sade be  started  In  the  following  way?  Broad- 
cast an  appeal  throughout  at  least  this  city 
and  envirins,  asking  our  children  through 
their  schobls,  churches,  play-c:uts,  etc.,  to 
write  a  note  on  a  Christmas  card  to  an  un- 
named chl|d  in  Europe,  telling  him  (1)  His 
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own  rpecial  Christmas  box  will  be  sent  him 
M  soon  as  ships  are  available;  (2)  On  Christ- 
mas Eve  if  he  will,  with  his  little  friends, 
sing  first  Holy  Night,  and  then  any  other 
carols  for  10  minutes  or  so,  nt  the  uaual 
time  of  6  p  m.,  the  children  of  this  country 
will  Join  th(>m  In  singing  the  same  songs  at 
tne  same  hour,  which  will  be  12  o'cludt  noon 
here 

'I'he  letters  could  be  sent  perhaps  to  the 
various  UNRRA  and  other  relief  heads  work- 
ing throughout  Europe,  who  in  turn  can 
rddrees  each  letter  and  forward  It  to  an  In- 
dividual child  In  his  district.  Or,  perhaps, 
they  can  all  go  to  UNRRA  headquarters  In 
London  to  be  forwarded.  Before  making  the 
necessary  contact  with  UNRRA  and  any  other 
agencies  regarding  this,  I  am  writing  you 
that  you  may  tvaluate  the  possibility  of 
brlngins  It  in.o  reality,  You.  of  course,  real- 
ize that  we  must  act  Immediately.  The 
volrer  of  the  children  of  liberated  countries 
nnd  our  r.llles  also  must  ring  out  us  well  that 
Christmas  Eve. 

Then  having  utlllted  the  approaching 
Christmas  season  to  get  the  people  working. 
a  follow-up  article  in  the  Reader's  DlKCsl 
should,  by  the  time  the  ships  are  avullatle 
for  the  delivery  nnd  distribution  uf  uur 
ChristmaR  boxes,  make  possible  a  midsam- 
mer  Christmas  celebration  In  Eu'ope,  prob- 
ably on  July  25,  or  earlier,  should  the  way 
be  opened.  No  harm  In  having  Christmas 
last  a  little  longer,  surelv, 

We  are  not  att<  to  solve  the  food 

or  clothlnff   prob;.  r   «lf>   we    feel    that 

what  we  will  do  will  be  ni  a  pathetic 

drop  In  the  bottomless  b\,  ;  need.     We 

only  hope  to  put  out  a  hand,  or  m;iny  h.-^nds, 
of  warm  friendship  to  those  other  children 
everywhere,  to  let  them  knew  that  in  a  very 
real  way  the  children  of  this  democracy 
care. 

In.  her  letter  of  late  October,  my  sister 
wrote  that  many  of  the  children  ol  the  group 
to  whom  England  Is  opening  hei  doors,  m 
spl.e  of  her  continued  stiff  rationing  and 
personally  grim  winter  ahead,  had  -ome  from 
Belsen.  where  they  had  kept  themselves  alive 
by  eating  the  hearts  of  corpses.  England 
is  taking  1.000  of  these  orphans;  Switzerland 
500  Why  can't  we.  in  this  cncrmously 
wealthy  country,  be  equally  humane?  If  any 
of  us  have  once  visualized  the  suffering  of 
children  everywhere,  other  than  our  own. 
how  can  we  enjoy  Christmas  th  s  year,  or 
even  see  the  elaborate  window  displays  and 
other  decorations,  without  feeling  at  least 
shoddy? 

The  foreign  arrangements  for  the  inter- 
national carols  of  Holy  Night,  etc.,  will 
have  to  be  made  through  the  proper  sources 
here— perhaps  by  cable  or  telephone — but 
what  a  superb  prelude  and  opening  chorus 
for  our  c;u;ade. 


The  Palestine  Situation 


EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HOxN.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  rATI\'T:3 
Wednesdaij.  November  28.  1945 

iv!r.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exitnd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKO,  I  include  the  following  staLement  by 
former  President  Hoover  in  regard  to 
Palestine: 

There  is  a  possible  plan  of  settling  the 
Palestine  question  and  providing  ample  Jew- 
ish refuge.  It  is  at  least  worth  .serious  in- 
\-  :i.  for  it  offers  a  cor.sti  uctlve  hu- 

n -a  solution. 
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IRRIGATION    THIOST 

In  ancient  limes  the  Irrigation  cf  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  Valleys  supported  probably 
10.000  000  people  In  the  kingdoms  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  The  deterioration  and  demruc- 
tlon  of  their  Irrigation  works  by  the  Mongol 
Invasion  centuries  ago,  and  their  neglect  for 
ages,  are  responsible  for  the  shrinkage  of  the 
population  to  about  3.500.000^ people  In  mod- 
ern Iraq.  Some  30  years  nRo.  Sir  William 
Wlllcocks,  an  eminent  British  engineer,  com- 
pleted a  study  of  the  restoration  of  the  old 
Irrigation  system.  He  estimated  that  about 
2,800000  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land  Jn 
the  world  could  be  recovered  at  a  'ccst  of 
under  »15O.C00.COO. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  \nider  the 
Iraq  O  )vernment.  but  their  lack  of  financial 
re  jurces  ond  the  delays  of  the  war  have  re- 
tarded the  work  greatly.  Some  years  ago  It 
was  proposed  that  this  area  should  be  de- 
veloped for  settlement  by  Jewish  refutees 
This  did  not.  however,  satisfy  the  Jewish 
desire  for  a  homeland. 

AaAM   WOULO   BENEFIT 

My  own  suggestion  Is  that  Iraq  might  b? 
financed  to  complete  this  great  land  develop- 
ment on  the  consideration  that  It  be  mrde 
the  s:ene  of  i'  -nent  of  the  Arnbs  (rosn 

Palestine.     T  d  clear  Palestine  com- 

pletely   for   a    ;  . 
colonization.    A  -     . 

Arab  people  of  Palestine  was  msae  by  vhe 
British  Labor  Party  In  Drcembcr  1944,  tut 
no  adequate  plan  was  proposed  as  to  where 
or  how  they  were  to  go 

There  Is  room  for  many  more  Arabs  In 
such  a  development  in  Iraq  than  the  total 
cf  Arabs  In  Palestine.  The  soil  is  more  fer- 
tile. They  would  be  amonj:  th?lr  own  race 
Which  Is  Arab  speaking  and  Mohammedan. 
The  Arab  population  of  Palestine  would  be 
the  gainer  Irom  better  lands  In  exchange 
for  th^ir  present  holdings.  Iraq  would  be 
the  gainer  for  It  badly  needs  agricultural 
population. 

MODEL  MIGJtATION 

Today,  millions  cf  people  are  being  moved 
from  one  land  to  another.  If  the  lands  were 
organized  and  homes  provided,  this  particular 
movement  ccuid  be  made  the  model  migra- 
tion of  history.  It  would  be  a  solution  by 
cnginee  ing  Instead  of  by  conflict. 

I  realize  that  the  plan  offers  a  challenge 
both  to  the  statasmansh  p  of  the  Great  Pow- 
ers as  well  as  to  the  good  v/111  of  all  part.cs 
concerned.  However.  I  submit  It  and  it  does 
offer  a  method  cf  settlement  with  both  honor 
and  v.;sdom. 


Devdopaient  of  Atomic  Enerjy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.  SHERMAN  ADAMS 

OF    NEW    HAMPSKIKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  28,  1945 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  a 
resolution  of  the  physics  department  of 
Dartmouth  College,  in  my  district  of  New 
Hampshire,  concerning  the  development 
Of  atomic  energy  and  the  need  for  legis- 
lation to  control  its  use  under  the  guid- 
ance of  men  competent  to  understand 
the  import  of  this  discovery: 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
physics  department  of  Dartmouth  College, 
aware  of  the  tremendous  Import  of  atomic 
energy  and  atomic  weapons  to  all  mankind, 
believe  that  the  security  of  the  United  States 


can  be  achieved  only  through  InternuiiuiuU 
cooperation  fur  the  Joint  control  of  theM 
new  forCM.  We  believe  that  n  policy  ol 
secret  research  and  exclusive  natiouul  con- 
trol can  only  result  In  a  ruinous  competitive 
armaments  race  in  which  nil  the  nations  of 
the  world  will  Join,  loading  to  the  danger  of 
a  new  and  catastrophic  world  war.  From 
such  H  war  no  people  will  emerge  Iree,  l( 
Indeed  they  survive  at  all. 

Wc  therefore  resolve  and  urge; 

1.  That  the  United  States,  ns  the 

that  has  opened  the  way  for  the  devei   ,  ' 

of  atomic  energy,  should  immediately  invite 
the  Oovernmenu  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  u  conference  to  prevent  com- 
petitive armnments  and  consider  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  this  overwhelming  develop- 
men:. 

2.  That  the  United  States  champion  the 
need  for  International  development  with  the 
broadest  utilisation  of  all  roanurce*  nnd  the 
widest  freedom  of  research  and  interchange 
of  Ideas 

We  believe  furthermore  that  any  legisla- 
tive effort  which  stifles  free  and  open  scien- 
tific Investigation,  which  Hrekii  to  prevent 
r  ■  '   "  the  np- 

1  .!<  sclen- 

"lit  !«  there- 

fore .  I. 

V/e  thrrelore  urge  tne  Congress; 

1.  That  legislative  action  for  th*  control 
of  atomic  energy  be  preceded  by  fluU,  free, 
nnd  public  discussion. 

2.  That  the  authority  for  the  guidance  of 
the  development  of  atomic  energy  shall  con- 
sist of  men  of  scientific  competetKe  fully 
compensated  for  their  services  ;  c  to 
vcork  toward  the  mHXimum  u'.  i  of 
atcmic  energy  for  the  welfare  cl  me  public 
and  not  for  the  interests  cf  any  special 
group. 

3.  That  the  administration  chosen  to  direct 
the  work  of  such  an  authority  be  a  civilian. 

4.  That  security  regulations  te  limited  to 
direct  military  application  of  atomic  power 
and  that  free  research  and  right  of  publica- 
tion be  immediately  resumed  in  the  field  cf 
atomic  physics. 

A.  B.  Meservey;  A.  I..  King;  Gl  F  Hull, 
Jr.;  Leslie  F.  Murch;  RUpert  H. 
Hopkins:  J  W.  Tarch:  Gordon  H. 
GUddon;  W  M.  Rayton;  Robert  I. 
Hsseltine;  C.  A.  i=roctor;  G.  F. 
Hull.  Sr.  i 

IIAKOVER.  N.  H.,  yoiembcT  26,  194^. 


Diccharge  of  Medical  Studer.ts  From  the 
Anced  Services 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

MON.PAULJ.KILDAY 

or  TF.X.'S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1945 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday it  became  known  that  the  son  of 
Gen.  Manford  MacNider  had  been  dis- 
charered  from  the  Marine  Corps,  al- 
though he  had  not  accumulated  sufficient 
points,  and  because  of  the  request  of  his 
father.  General  MacNider  is  an  excel- 
lent officer  who  has  rendered  distin- 
guished service  in  two  wars.  He  is  an 
exemplar  of  that  body  to  which  we  owe  so 
much — the  citizen  soldier.  He  v.as  one 
of  the  few  Reserve  officers  to  .see  service 
at  the  front  in  general  rank  and  he  ac- 
quitted himself  in  accordance  v;''-  "? 
best   traditions   of   the  citizen 


v*!;! 


APfl.Xih 


Siill,  lus  .-on  should  not  be  enlitled  to  ic- 
reasc  because  thereof.  Thi.s  evidence  of 
preference ^will  be  deeply  resented  by 
many  men  held  in  the  service  and  by 
their  families.  Similar  instances  must 
be  prevented  and.  I  am  sure,  the  pubhcity 
attending  this  incident  will  sei-ve  to  do  so. 

However,  the  incident  does  serve  to 
bring  forward  a  lery  critical  situation 
confronting  the  Nation.  General  Mac- 
Nider  explains  that  his  .son  had  com- 
pleted 1  year  of  his  premedical  educa- 
tion and  he  was  anxious  for  him  to  re- 
.sume  his  studies  because  of  the  long 
course  of  study  neces.sary.  It  is  es.sen- 
tial  to  the  well-being  and  future  health 
of  the  Nation  that  premedical  and  medi- 
cal students  be  released  from  the  armed 
forces  at  once.  It  is  also  necessary  that 
--i^^ents  of  other  specialties  be  released 
J^~~as  Quickly  as  possible.  The  medical 
students  cannot  be  longer  delayed.  In 
most  courses  of  study  a  student  may  en- 
ter at  the  beginning  of  any  semester  dur- 
ing the  year.  Medical  students  must  en- 
ter in  the  fall  or  lase  a  complete  year  of 
sUKly.  Their  absence  from  their  studies 
renders  it  essential  that  they  take  re- 
fresher courses  in  chemistry  and  other 
subjects  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term  of  the  medical  schools.  No  delay 
can    be  permitted. 

In  hi.s  messape  on  a  national  health 
program  the  President  recojinizes  a  seri- 
ous shortage  of  doctors  and  urges  the 
expansion  of  medical  education.  I  call 
upon  him.  a.s  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  to  direct  the  immedi- 
ate relea.se  of  all  medical  and  premedi- 
cal students,  that  they  may  return  to 
medical  school  or  enter  upon  refresher 
coiu-ses.  To  fail  to  do  so  will  seriously 
aggravate  the  critical  .shortage  of  med- 
ical men.  Should  the  President  not  see 
fit  to  exercise  his  power  in  this  regard, 
Congress  must  take  action. 

Medical  students;  are  not  entitled  to 
any  preferential  treatment  because  of 
themselves.  The  Nation  does  require 
that  they  be  returned  to  the  pursuit  in 
which  they  can  render  the  greatest 
amount  of  service  to  mankind. 


The  La:e  I'r    J 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

[iCN,  WESLEV  A.  D  EWART 

OF  MO»rT.*NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEIESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1945 

Mi  DEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. November  26.  I  addressed  th»  House 
in  regard  to  the  deatii  of  an  ex-Repre- 
.sentative  from  Montana.  Dr  Jacob  Thor- 
kelson.  which  address  will  1;;  ;.  .iid  on 
page  10986  of  the  CdN  LE.^^ivf.N  ■,;  J^f.f  f;d 
for  November  26  ]  -j.s  i  >..cu.l:  uke 
to  add  to  these  remarks  the  article  taken 
from  the  Evening  Star,  of  Washington. 
D.  C.  Wednesday.  November  21.  whicli 
tells  in  more  detail  of  the  career  of  Dr. 
Thorkelson : 

Dr  Jacob  Thorkelson.  69,  physician  and 
sur_  ii  one  of  the  Nauons  most  vocif- 

*•■■  alomsu    during    ihe    2    ycurs    he 


UJ    i  r 
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served  in  Con<rress  as  a  Representative  from 
Montana  between  1939  and  1941,  died  yes- 
terday of  a  heart  ailment  in  Butte,  Mont., 
according  to  the  Associated  Press. 

The  Nonwegian-born  doctors  political  ca- 
reer was  short,  but  during  the  single  term 
he  served  in  the  House  he  remained  an 
articulate  foe  ot  Communism  and  of  all  acts 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  which  he 
felt  would  draw  this  country  into  war.  He 
was  outspoken  in  his  opposition  to  revising 
the  Neutrality  Act  in  1940,  through  which 
the  United  States  was  able  to  furnish  Great 
Britain  with  supplies. 

Only  2  days  after  Germany  invaded  Po- 
land he  wrote  a  letter  -to  ttie  editor  of  the 
Star  in  which  he  referred  to  the  ■■£bsurdily 
ot  meddling  in  European  affairs." 

"UN.\DrLTERATED  DEMOCRACIES' 

'The  unadulterated  democracies  of  Eu- 
rope are  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy,"  he 
WTOtc,  "and  not  •  «  •  autocra  ic  Eng- 
land and  republican  France.  We  are  en- 
tirely too  liberal  with  the  word  democracy 
because  it  is  synonymous  with  socialism  and 
communism." 

Dr.  Thorkelson's  p!i.ssion  for  absolute 
American  neutrality  led  him  to  cliampion 
many  isolationist  movements.  During  the 
1940  Christian  F*ront  trial  in  New  York,  when 
16  men  were  charged  with  sedition,  testi- 
mon  was  eiven  attempting  to  show  that  the 
legislator  was  a  member  of  the  action  com- 
mittee of  one  of  the  defendants. 

Dr.  Tliorkelson  denied  this,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  described  the  Govei-nment's 
chai-ges  against  the  Christian  Pronters  as 
laughable.  He  termed  the  trial  a  fiasco 
and  said  it  was  a  childish  attempt  to  shield 
the  Comm'.  .lists,  who  operate  optnly  and 
With  the  utmost  freedom  in  the  attempted 
de.struction  of  our  Government. 

ni  ED   LIBEL  ACTION 

Dr.  Thorkelson  filed  a  $300,000  1  bel  suit 
against  Kenneth  Crawford,  authar,  and 
Julian  Messner,  Inc.,  publishers,  in  November 
1939.  charjnng  his  professional  reputation 
had  been  damaged  by  reference  to  him  in  a 
book  called  The  Pressure  Boys.  The  suit 
was  dismissed  the  following  year  alter  Mr. 
Crawford  apok)gized  to  Dr.  Thorkelscn. 

Dr.  Thorkelson  worked  as  a  deckhf  nd  on  a 
Norwegian  ship  to  come  to  this  counti-y  in 
1892.  He  eventually  became  captain  of  a 
three-masted  schooner,  and  during  one  of  his 
voyages  his  leaking  ship  was  blown  out  to 
sea  during  a  stomi  off  the  Argentine  coast. 

He  became  a  naturalized  citizen  in  1900 
and  was  graduated  from  the  medical  school 
of  the  University  of  Maryland,  in  Baltimore, 
In  1911. 

Dr.  Thorkelson  was  a  licensed  aii plane 
pilot  and  a  member  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 


Statement  of  Maj.  Gen.  Patrick  J.  Hurley 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HUN.  ROSi  RIZlLV 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Noiember  28, 1945 

Mr  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Maj.  Gen. 
Patrick  J.  Hurley,  who  i.^  perhaps^  Okla- 
homa's most  distinguished  citizen,  war- 
rior, and  state.<;nan,  dropped  an  atomic 
bomb,  so  to  speak,  on  the  heads  of  jome  of 
the  so-called  career  diplomats  in  the 
State  Department  who,  as  he  put  it,  have 
constantly  "sided  with  and  aided  the 
Chinese  Communist*'  and  the  "imperial- 
istic bloc,"  and  whose  policy  it  i.  to  "keep 


China  divided  against  herself"  and  who 
are  contributing  to  a  third  world  war  in 
the  making  and  are  endeavoring  to  suck 
the  United  States  into  a  power  bloc  of 
"colonial  Imperialism  versus  Communist 
ImperialiMn." 

It  is  nop;  surprising  that  .tome  of  the 
little  peoi^le  in  this  country  who  style 
themselves  as  Liberals  and  who  are  con- 
stantly condemning  our  American  system 
of  government,  its  free  ir^titutions.  and 
our  systeiti  of  free  enterprise;  and  who 
are  from  day  to  day  continuously  endeav- 
oring to  Itir  up  and  breed  hatred,  dis- 
cord and  divi.sion  among  our  people,  have 
let  out  a  terrific  "squawk"  with  re.spect 
to  General  Hurley's  courageous  expo.sure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent approval,  I  include  the  full  text  of 
the  statement  made  yesterday  by  General 
Hurley,  asi  it  appears  in  the  press  reports 
of  today: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  No\-ember  28, 
1940 1 

Text  of  Statememt  Issued  bt  Ambassadob 
HinuJET  on  Resigning 

The  stattment  issued  yesterday  by  Ambtis- 
sador  Pnt  ^urley  in  announcing  his  resigna- 
tion followi: 

"I  am  gmteful  to  both  the  Piesident  and 
the  Secretm^  of  State  for  the  support  they 
have  gtvenj  me  and  for  their  kind  offer  in 
requesting  kne  to  rettim  to  China  as  Ambas- 
sador. I 

"In  one  Rapacity  or  another  I  have  been 
on  the  peritneter  of  America's  influence  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  During  the  war 
I  have  seized  in  Java,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Generally  in  the  southwest  Pacific, 
In  Egypt.  I  Palestine,  tlie  Lebanon,  Syria, 
Trans-Jordin,  Iraq.  Saudi  Arabia.  Iran.  Rus- 
sia. AfghazUBtan,  ludia,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and 
China.  Oflall  of  the  asBlgnments.  China  was 
the  most  intricate  and  the  most  difficult.  It 
is  a  sourcelof  gratification  to  me  that  in  all 
my  missioi»  I  had  the  support  of  President 
Roosevelt.  Secretary  Hull.  Secretary  Stettln- 
ius.  Presidein  Truman,  and  Secretary  Byrnes. 

"In  the  algher  echelon  of  our  policy-mak- 
ing officialaj  American  ob)eclives  were  nearly 
always  cleai-ly  defined.  The  astonishing  fea- 
ture of  out  foreign  policy  Is  the  wide  dis- 
crepancy between  our  announced  policies  and 
our  conducL  of  international  relations.  For 
instance,  vie  began  the  war  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  th ;  Atlantic  Charter  and  demccmcy 
as  our  goa  .  Our  associates  in  the  war  at 
that  time  jave  eloquent  Up  seivlre  to  the 
principles  )1  deni(«racy.  We  finishetl  the 
war  In  th«  Far  Bast  furnishing  lend-leaae 
supplies    and    using    all    our    reputation    to 
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democracy  and  bolster  imperlal- 


retary  of  »  ate  on  our  foreign  policy  I  think 
I  owe  it  to  them  a«  well  as  to  the  muntiy 
to  point  cm  the  reaacms  for  the  of 

the  Americm  foreign  policy  in  rv.  'he 

objectives  far  which  we  said  we  were  nghting 
tlie  war.  ]  will  confine  my  remarks  in  this 
statement  o  Asia,  although  I  wish  to  assu.e 
both  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  I  will  be  at  their  service  In  dIsctMsing 
frankly  ot^er  phases  of  ovu-  international 
relation.s.' 


PBKDICTES    COLLAPSK 

atelgned  to  China  at  a  time  when 
were  openly   predicting   the  col- 
National  govetnment  of  the  Re- 
una  and  the  disin'egmtion  of  the 
ly.     I  Wiis  directed  by  President 
prevent  the  collapse  of  the  gov- 
Ad   to  keep  the  Chinese  army  in 
Irom  both  a  strategical  and  diplo- 
vle^^X)int    the    foregoing    constituted 
jective.     The  next  in  importance 
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was  the  directive  to  harmonize  the  relations 
between  the  Chinese  and  Americ£.n  military 
establishments  and  between  the  American 
embassy  in  Chungking  arid  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. It  will  readily  appear  that  the 
fojmer  objective  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  the  accomplishment  of  tae  second- 
ary objective  as  a  condition  preccd- 
Both  of  these  objectives  were  accomplisl.i  ^, 

"While  these  objectives  had  the  support  of 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  cl  State  it  Is 
no  secret  ttet  the  American  policy  in  China 
did  not  have  the  support  of  all  the  career 
men  in  the  State  Department.  The  profcs- 
Elonal  foreign-service  men  sided  with  the 
Chinese  Communist  armed  party  and  the 
ImpsriaJist  bloc  of  nations  whose  policy  it 
v.as  to  heep  China  divided  against  herself. 
Our  profcssi  ats  contin.iously  r.d- 

vised  the  C'.i  aat  my  efforts  in  pre- 

venting the  collapse  of  the  National  gov- 
ernment did  not  represent  the  policy  of  the 
United  States.  These  same  professionals 
openly  advised  the  Communist  ar  ned  party 
to  decline  unification  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist army  with  the  National  army  unless 
the  Chinese  Communist';  were  given  contr:  1. 

"Despite    these    h  we    did    make 

progress    toward    tii  :i    of    the    armed 

forces  of  China.  We  did  prevent  civil  war 
between  the  rival  factions,  at  least  until  after 
I  had  left  China.  We  did  bring  the  leaders 
of  the  rival  parties  together  for  peiceful  dis- 
cussions. Throughout  this  period  the  chief 
rpposition  to  the  accomplishment  of  our 
mission  came  from  the  American  career  dip- 
lomats in  the  Embassy  at  Ch'  and 
In  the  Chinese  and  Far  Eastern  .  .:s  of 
the  State  Department." 

SOME    SIDE    WrrH    RETS 

"I  requested  the  relief  of  the  career  men 
who  were  opposing  the  American  policy  in 
the  Chinese  theater  of  war.  These  profes- 
sional diplomats  were  returned  to  Washing- 
ton and  placed  in  the  Chinese  Fir  Eastern 
Divisions  of  the  State  Department  as  my 
supervisors.  Some  of  these  same  career  men 
whom  I  relieved  have  been  assigned  as  ad- 
visers to  the  supreme  commander  in  Asia. 
In  such  positions  most  of  them  have  con- 
tinued to  side  with  the  Commur  ist  armed 
party  and  at  times  with  the  impenalist  bloc 
against  American  policy.  This  is  an  outline 
of  one  of  the  reasons  why  American  foreign 
policy  announced  by  the  highest  authority 
1<5  rendered  ineffective  by  another  section  of 
diplomatic  ofBclals. 

"The  weakness  of  American  foreign  policy 
has  backed  us  into  two  world  wars  We  had 
no  part  in  shaping  the  condlt:ons  that 
brought  about  these  two  wars.  There  is  a 
third  world  war  In  the  making.  In  diplo- 
macy today  we  are  permitting  ourselves  to 
be  sucked  into  a  power  bloc  on  the  side  of 
colonial  imperiali5m  against  Communist 
imperialism.  I  am  opposed  to  both.  I  still 
favor  democracy  and  free  enterprise . 

"Our  announced  policy  In  the  Frst  World 
War  was  to  make  the  world  safe  fir  democ- 
racy. That  slogan  was  elaborate<l  for  the 
Second  World  War  by  a  definite  statement  of 
principles  in  the  Atlantic  Chartei  and  tlie 
Iran  Declaration.  We  won  both  wj.rs.  but  in 
both  instances  we  failed  to  estfblish  the 
principles  for  which  we  alleged  we  were  fight- 
ing. America's  foreign-policy  officials  have 
always  been  divided  against  tnemselves. 
Consequently,  we  have  always  bee"  a  prey 
to  the  nations  that  give  lip  serv.te  to  our 
Ideals  and  principles  in  order  to  l^taln  our 
material  support.  The  war  that  is  now  in 
the  making  Is  not  even  Intended  to  defend  or 
establish  democratic  Ideals.  Instead  of  put- 
ting our  weight  behind  the  Chaner  of  the 
United  Nations  we  have  been  definitely  sup- 
porting the  imperialistic  bloc.  At  the  same 
time  a  considerable  section  of  our  State  De- 
partment is  endeavoring  to  support  commu- 
nism generally  as  well  as  specifically  In 
China." 


CHARGES   CONTUSION 

"The  hydra-headed  direction  and  confu- 
sion of  our  foreign  policy  in  Washington  dur- 
ing the  late  war  is  chargeable  to  the  weak- 
ness of  our  Foreign  Service.  If  our  Foreign 
Service  had  been  capable  of  understandli-g 
and  sj-mpathetic  effectuation  of  our  an- 
nounced war  alms  it  would  not  have  failed  so 
completely  to  couple  otir  logistical  strength 
with  oxir  foreign  policy  to  obtain  commit- 
ments to  the  principles  for  which  wc  claimed 
to  be  fighting  from  the  nations  to  which  we 
gave  the  strength  of  our  productivity  and 
manpower. 

"A  democracy  n.ust  live  on  Its  Intelligence 
ana  its  Integrity  and  its  courage.  The  people 
of  a  democracy  should  be  given  all  the  facts 
to  enable  them  to  form  correct  opinions. 
The  discrepancy  between  American  foreign 
policy  as  announced  in  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  the  Iran  Declaralioia  and  in  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  Navy  Day  address  and  as  carried 
into  effect  may  be  attributed  in  large  measure 
to  the  secrecy  which  has  shrouded  the  actions 

0  the  State  Department.  All  too  frequently 
information  concerning  the  conduct  cf  our 
foreign  relations  "leaks'  cut  to  the  public 
in  distorted,  garbled,  or  partial  form.  Tlie 
result  is  that  the  American  people  have  too 
little  basic  Infonnation  to  judge  the  extent 
to  which  their  State  Department  correctiv  in- 
terprets and  administers  the  foreign  policies 
of  the  Nation. 

"During  the  war  we  had  to  maintain  se- 
crecy to  prevent  giving  aid  to  the  exiemy.  I 
grant  that  sometimes  durUig  the  war  we  had 
to  be  expedient.  Now  we  should  endeavor 
to  be  right.  I  raise  this  issue  because  I  am 
firm'y  ccjnvinced  that  at  this  particular  jur-c- 
ture  in  our  history  an  Informed  public  opin- 
ion would  do  much  to  give  Intelligent  direc- 
tion and  implem  ntation  to  cur  Interna- 
tional objectives." 

POSmON    MISUNDERSTOOD 

"With  special  reference  to  China  and  the 
other  nations  where  I  have  served  in  the  last 
4  years,  the  blessings  of  factual  publicity 
would  be  manifold.    Now  that  the  war  is  over 

1  am  willing  that  all  my  reports  t>e  made 
public,  together  with  the  reports  made  by 
those  officials  in  the  Foreign  Service  who 
have  differed  with  the  promulgated  American 
policy. 

"Our  true  position  In  China  is  misunder- 
stood abroad  because  of  this  confusion  of 
policy  within  our  own  Government.  This 
situation  suggests  the  need  lor  a  complete 
reorganization  of  our  policy-making  ma- 
chinery beginning  at  the  lower  official  levels. 
No  international  policy  can  succeed  without 
loyal  and  Intelligent  implementation.  Be- 
cause of  the  confusion  In  our  own  Inter- 
national policy  America  has  been  excluded 
economically  from  every  part  of  the  world 
controlled  by  colonial  imperialism  and  com- 
munist imperialism.  America's  economic 
strength  has  been  used  all  over  the  world 
to  defeat  American  policies  and  Interests. 
This  Is  chargeable  to  a  weak  American  for- 
eign service. 

"I  wish  to  absolve  from  this  general  in- 
dictment some  of  our  career  men.  Some  of 
them  are  very  admirable  and  well-equipped 
public  servants  who  have  fought  in  the  State 
Department  and  in  other  countries  against 
overwhelnjlng  odds  to  advance  American 
ideals  and  Interests. 

"America's  economic  and  diplomatic 
policies  should  be  coordinated.  America's 
strength  should  not  be  allied  with  any  preda- 
tory ideology. 

"America  should  support  the  amendment 
or  revision  of  the  San  Pranclsco  tJnlted  Na- 
tions Charter  to  make  It  democratic.  Our 
strength  should  be  u^ed  to  uphold  the  deci- 
sions of  the  United  Nations  rather  than  to 
support  conflicting  Ideologies  or  warmaklng 
power  blocs." 


The  Bulwlnkle  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28, 1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unan- 
imous consent  I  present  for  printing  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Indian- 
apolis Star  on  November  25,  I94S: 

SQT;aSI  deal  for  CAitniERS 

The  railways  of  the  country.  In  supporting 
the  Bulwlnkle  bill  now  before  Cobgresa,  are 
not  asking  concessions  or  favors.  All  they 
seek  is  to  know  where  they  stand.  They  are 
entitled  to  that. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
created  back  In  1887  to  have  supervision  of 
the  operation  of  interstate  earners.  It  was 
authorized  to  adjust  rates  and  to  regulate 
the  carriers  in  the  Interest  of  the  public. 

The  law  has  been  amended  mnny  times 
since  1887  to  make  It  meet  changing  condi- 
tions. The  original  commission  Of  five  has 
been  enlarged  to  11  members  to  handle  the 
jiresent  volume  of  tusine&s.  The  Com- 
mLssion  has  done  a  good  job.  The  Bulwlnkle 
bill  would  put  repulatlon  of  the  carriers 
squarely  up  to  the  (  rion.  where  it  has 

been  for  years  and  i 

Need  for  such  a  law  has  resulted  from  tac- 
tics of  the  Federal  prosecutors  who  have  tak- 
en carriers  Into  court  on  the  tlleory  that 
some  of  their  policies  are  violations  of  the 
Sherman  antitrust  law.  The  roadi  were  try- 
ing to  do  what  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  had  said  they  legally  can  do. 
They  cannot  serve  two  ma.st«r8  When  those 
would-be  bosses  do  not  agree. 

The  Bulwlnkle  bill  would  put  final  author- 
ity up  to  the  Commission.  It  wotlld  not  re- 
lieve the  carriers  of  any  regulatory  restriction, 
but  could  let  them  know  what  to  expect, 
which  is  fair. 


Republicans  Urged  To  Declare  Tr.  n- 
selvej  Conservatives  To  Assure  Party's 
Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOOD.KLIF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VB 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1945 

Mr.  'WOODRUIT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Frank  R.  Kent,  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star: 
Republicans  Urged  To  Declare  T«emse:.\es 

CON.SERVATIVES  TO  ASSURE  PaRTY  S  FtTTLTlE 

(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 

Soon  the  Republican  National  Committee 
will  meet  in  Chicago  to  make  plans  for  the 
1946  and  1948  campaigns.  And  the  Repub- 
lican State  leaders  of  New  York  also  will 
gather  to  map  out  their  fight  for  next  year. 
Some  of  these  Republicans  recently  were  ask- 
ing for  "suggestions  for  a  program." 

In  this  connection,  it  Is  Interceting  that 
the  increasingly  Important  part  In  politics 
which  the  new  parties  in  New  York — tfce 
American  Labor  Party  and  the  Ltitxral  Party, 
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to  say  nothing  of  the  Communist^Party — are 
coming  to  play  has  brought  out  more  clearly 
han  before  the  necessity  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  two-party  system — that  is.  if  the  Na- 
tion is  to  remain  heaJlhy. 

At  any  rat*,  such  is  the  view  of  many 
thoughtful  men  who  feel  that  the  lack  of 
character  and  sense  among  the  national  Re- 
publican leaders  which  led  them  in  three 
campaigns  to  imitate  the  New  Deal  and  fool- 
ishly bid  for  the  support  of  the  so-called 
hberals  and  professional  labor  leaders  stands 
in  the  way  of  a  strong  two-party  system  and 
thus  damages  the  national  interests  and  par- 
alyzes party  prospects. 

DEGENERATED    INTO    BLOCS 

Their  argument  seems  sound.  Ten  demo- 
cratic governments,  it  Is  pointed  out.  set  up 
in  Europe  after  the  World  War.  failed  largely 
because  they  could  not  concentrate  into  two 
major  parties.  They  degenerated  into  bloc 
governments,  survived  for  a  few  years  through 
compromise  and  negative  action.  Then  they 
died.  But.  It  is  urged,  the  basic  purpose  of 
two  major  parties  Is  much  wider  than  this. 
They  must  present  alternative  programs  and 
issues.  It  Is  only  thus  that  our  revolutions 
are  at  the  ballot  box  and  not  by  street 
mobs. 

The  natural  division  between  men  in  pri- 
vate life  Is  conservatism  and  radicalism.  To- 
day, with  us.  the  radicals  on  the  "left"  are 
organized  and  vigorous:  the  conservatives  on 
the  "right"  are  unorganized  and  impotent. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  an 
organized  expression  of  conservative  thought. 
It  IS  no  crime  to  be  a  conservative.  Neither 
is  it  fascism  nor  reaction.  A  conservative  is 
not  allergic  to  new  Ideas.  He  only  wants  to 
try  the-i  out  slowly  and  without  destroying 
what  we  have  that  is  good. 

In  the  last  12  years  the  Democratic  Party 
has  preempted  the  radical  field.  And  the 
radical  parties  are  infected  with  bureaucracy, 
with  socialism,  and  communism.  During  this 
time  the  Republican  Party  has  been  divided 
and   uncertain. 

If  the  Republicans  really  believe  in  the 
two-party  system  and  want  to  prevent  the 
disintegration  of  their  own  party,  it  is  argued, 
they  would  at  once  take  the  conservative 
position  and  gladly  declare  It.  The  Democrats 
completely  hold  the  radical  fort.  They  can- 
not be  dislodged  from  it.  There  is  no  room 
for  the  Republicans  in  it  and  no  position  to 
>  the  left  of  it. 

TOWARD  DISAPPEARANCTE 

Republicans  have  tried  to  compromise, 
they  have  tried  to  outdo  the  radicals  in  prom- 
ises and  they  have  straddled  repeatedly. 
The  results  have  been  bad  for  the  paity  and 
bad  for  the  country.  If  they  continue  along 
these  lines  the  Republican  Party  will  as  cer- 
tainly disappear  as  did  the  old  Whig  Party. 

Eventually  a  ronserviitive  party  will  come 
into  power  as  a  result  of  radical  excesses  and 
accumulated  blunders,  which  are  inevitable 
for  ai.y  party  t<x5  long  in  power.  The  Repub- 
lican* should  take  the  conservative  position 
without  apologies,  but  with  pride  in  con- 
servative priniclples  and  the  st:  . ;-,  they  of- 
fer to  the  country.  It  is  absurd  to  be  afraid 
of  the  word. 

W^hatever  party  opposes'  the  radicals  will  be 
smeared.  That  Is  the  radical  technique,  fcut 
it  is  losing  its  effectiveness.  Soon  or  late  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  see  through  the 
smears. 

The  Republicans  should  stop  shrinkin<» 
from  the  charge  that  they  are  not  "liberal." 
Let  the  radicals  have  that  word.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  polluted.  It  has  been  robbed  of 
all  its  real  meanings.  The  Socialists,  the 
Communists,  the  labor  bosses  and  the  crack- 
pots of  every  VHriety  daily  announce  that  they 
are  "hberals."  They  have  nested  in  the  word 
until  it  smells  very  badly.  It  no  longer 
makes  sense. 
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OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  28,  1945 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
very  interesting  letter  from  a  j'oung 
woman  in  Oklahoma,  who  will  reach  her 
twenty-first  birthday  in  time  to  ca.st  her 
first  vote  next  year.  She  is  not  a  resi- 
dent of  my  congressional  district,  and  I 
happen  to  know  that  she  was  born  and 
reared  south  of  the  Ma.<:on  and  D.xon's 
line  ..nd  that  her  parents  not  only  grew 
up  in  the  Jeffersonian  faith  but  have 
been  active  in  democratic  politics  in 
Oklahoma  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  important  things  about  the 
letter,  as  I  view  it,  is  that  this  young  lady 
is  doing  her  own  thinking.  Certainly 
the  letter  furnishes  much  food  for 
thought  for  those  who  pretend  to  believe 
in  a  republican  form  of  government  and 
the  democratic  processes  that  flow  from 
such,  and  for  those  who  believe  that  the 
people  should  support  the  Government 
in.stead  of  the  Government  supporting 
the  people. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  this 
very  interesting  letter: 

As  one  who  will  vote  for  the  first  time  ne::t 
year,  I  find  myself  6  months  before  election 
with  the  conviction  that  a  choice  between 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  may 
also  be  a  choice  between  commtiuism  and 
democracy. 

I  arrived  at  this  conclusion  because  of  the 
following  facts: 

In  Russia  the  government  Is  responsible 
for  Jobs:  there  are  no  private  profit-making 
employers. 

Here  in  America  the  CIO  is  demanding 
passage  of  House  bill  2202  known  as  the  full 
employmeiu  bill  which  sets  forth  Govern- 
ment policy  to  aid  in  creating  jobs. 

President  Truman  recommended  passage 
of  this  bill;  has  taken  Congress  to  task  for 
pigeonholing   it. 

In  Russia  lal>or  unions  operate  the  social 
security  system  lor  all  wage  and  salary 
earners. 

The  CIO  is  demanding  passage  of  the 
Wagner-Murray  bill  to  extend  social  security 
coverage  under  the  Federal  system. 

Prej^ident  Tiuman  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress November  19  asking  passage  of  this  bill. 

Up  until  1930  unemployment  insurance 
was  included  in  the  social  security  system  in 
Russia. 

The  CIO  is  demanding  pas.sage  of  the  un- 
employment compensation  bill  to  pay  $25 
lor  26  weeks  to  unemployed. 

Mr.  Truman  also  a^ked  Congress  to  pass 
this. 

Medical  and  hospital  care  is  free  for  all 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Wagner-Murray  bill  also  sets  up 
health  facilities,  provides  funds  for  medical 
care. 

As  stated  above  Truman  recommended  this 
on  November  19. 

Soviet  unions  also  concern  themselves  with 
workers'  housing. 

On  the  CIO  calendar  is  8.  1592  to  provide 
funds  for  study  and  building  of  low-  and 
middle-cost  housing. 

I  dont  know  whether  Mr.  Truman  has 
recommended  this  one  or  not. 

Soviet  unions  also  conduct  educational 
activities. 

The  November  24  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  says:    "Look   for   President   Truman    to 
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4¥il  War  in  China 

EXTE^^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  HUGH  DE  UCY 

OI     WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  H<|)USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  28, 1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
privilege  granted  me,  I  desire  to  insert 
as  part  of  these  remarks  an  intelligent 
article  by  Edwin  A.  Lahey.  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  on  the  situation  in  China. 

This  arti(ile,  by  an  outstanding  news- 
paper coluitni.st,  is  an  important  con- 
tribution tojou'-  thinking  on  the  present 
undeclared  iivil  war  in  China.  Published 
last  August  22.  when  many  of  us  were 
unaware  of  (he  implications  of  our  policy 
of  all-out  aid  short  of  war  to  the  re- 
actionary Chunking  regime  in  China,  it 
predicted  vlhh  unerring  accuracy  the 
pi-esent  ardied  conflict  within  China's 
boundaries. 

Mr.  Lahesj.  who  has  been  in  China  and 
seen  the  situation  there,  lays  the  blame 
for  civil  waf  squarely  at  the  door  of  our 
Ambassador!  who  resigned  yesterday  with 
a  fanfare  of  charges  against  those  who.^e 
policy  h|  changed.  He  speaks  of  Gen. 
Patrick  Tf.  Ifurley's  "tortured"  American 
policy.  He  4aid  last  August  that  the  real 
alternatives  in  China  were  to  "set  up  a 
democratic  Coalition  government  or  pro- 
duce a  civil  war."  Those  are  still  the 
alternatives  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  return  to  the  policy 
of  President^  Roosevelt,  former  Ambassa- 
dor Gauss,  abd  General  Stilwell  in  Cliina 
and  abandoti  our  present  cour.-^e  of  aid- 
ing the  sidfc  which  is  suppressing   the 
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struggle  for  democracy  and  self-govern- 
ment in  China,  we  can  bring  peace  and 
a  democratic  coalition  government  to 
China. 

With  that  purpose  In  mind,  several 
Members  of  this  House,  including  my- 
self, recently  introduced  identical  reso- 
lutions calling  for  the  recall  of  all  troops, 
transports,  and  supplies  now  in  China. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
Insert  the  article  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.    It  reads: 

HtJRLET  FOR  CHIANG 
(By  Edwin  A.  Lehey) 
Washington. — Since  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  our  Ambassador  at  Chung- 
king. Patrick  J.  Hurley,  has  tortured  Amer- 
ican policy  in  China  to  fit  the  assumption 
that  our  only  alternatives  were  to  deal  exclu- 
sively with  the  government  of  Chian-;  Kai- 
shek  or  with  the  Communist  government  at 
Yenan,  described  by  Hurley  as  an  "armed 
political  party." 

In  the  private  view  of  many  Americans  in 
China,  whose  opinions  are  suppressed  by 
Strictly  military  orders  against  "political  dis- 
cussion." or  by  the  creeping  Chinese  censor- 
ship encouraged  by  Hurley  himself,  the  real 
alternatives  In  China  are  either  to  persuade 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  set  up  a  democratic  coali- 
tion government  or  to  produce  a  civil  war. 

It  will  be  difficult  at  best  for  Americans  to 
appraise  what  goes  on  in  China  during  the 
ensuing  months,  for  at  least  three  reasons: 
(1)  the  censorship  exercised  by  the  National- 
ist government:  (2)  the  engaging  subtlety  of 
the  Chinese,  which  makes  their  political  mo- 
tives elusive  to  a  naive  Occidental;  and 
(3)  the  passion  with  which  our  Ambasscdor. 
Mr.  Hurley,  clings  to  the  belief  that  it  Is  his 
mission  to  preserve  Chiang;  Kal-rhek  and  his 
government,  as  they  are.  come  what  may. 

It  Is  Impossible  for  American  newspaper- 
men in  China  to  report  the  extent  toward 
Which  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government  has 
drifted  away  from  the  democratic  principles 
upon  which  the  Kuomintang  was  founded 
and  into  the  excesses  of  one-party  dictator- 
ship, including  the  use  of  secret  police,  con- 
centration camps,  and  the  suppression  of 
civil  liberties.  The  Chungking  government 
recently  refused  to  allow  two  American  cor- 
respondents to  reenter  China  because  they 
had  written  reports  considered  hostile. 

The  issue  in  China  is  presented  to  Ameri- 
can readers  by  the  generalissimo  and  by  Am- 
bassador Hurley  as  a  dispute  between  a  bona 
fide  government  in  Chungking  and  an  "armed 
political  party"  In  Yenan. 

It  is  more  than  that,  however.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  has  a  war  on  his  hands  right  in 
Nationalist  China,  in  repressing  demands  for 
the  restoration  of  democratic  rights.  How 
much  of  this  unrest  within  Chiang  Kal- 
shck'8  China  can  be  traced  directly  to  the 
Communists  In  Yenan  seems  beside  the 
point.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  all  the 
inegredlents  of  a  savage  civil  war  are  bub- 
bling throughcu*  Chlm. 


Rchirn  of  Soldiers 
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or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1945 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  following 


letter  and  resolution  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America: 

Wesley  A.  DEwabt. 

United  States  Representative, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Representative  D'Ewart:  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Local  Union  1095  is  self- 
explanatory  and  has  been  endorsed  by  Local 
2301.  U.  M.  W.  of  A.,  Stcckett.  Mont.."  and  is 
submitted  to  you  for  your  consideration. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  Mora., 
Recording  Secretary. 

"In  behalf  of  the  soldiers  who  have 
fought  and  bled  to  bring  this  war  to  an  end 
and  whereas  these  men  have  not  been  able 
to  get  passage  home,  to  which  they  are  right- 
fully entitled:  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  Local  1095  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  urge  all  locals  and 
districts  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  the  Honorable  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  the  Honorable  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  of  our  Nation,  that 
they  do  all  in  their  power  to  get  all  available 
transportation  to  bring  these  soldiers  home 
from  foreign  shores.  We  demand  immediate 
action  for  these  soldiers  who  have  waited 
months  for  a  ship  to  take  them  home. 
"Sincerely  submitted. 

"C.  A.  Reat, 
"William    Godina, 
"Waito  Koski, 
"Resolution  Committee,  Local  1095." 


Better  Medical  Care  Is  Inevitable 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1945 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times: 

better  medical  care  is  inevitable 

In  calling  upon  Congress  to  establish  a 
compulsory  national  health  insurance  sys- 
tem and  to  provide  for  greater  Federal  aid 
in  the  field  of  public  health.  President  Tru- 
man recommended  the  inevitable.  It  is 
what  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  used  to  call  cme 
of  the  felt  necessities  of  the  time. 

The  experience  of  Selective  Service  has 
dramatically  underscored  the  national  need 
for  better  medical  care.  The  fact  that  30 
percent  of  the  Americans— men  and  women— 
who  were  examined  for  military  duty  had  to 
be  rejected  a?  unfit,  not  to  mention  the  large 
number  subsequently  discharged  from  the 
services  or  treated  for  preinduction  dis- 
abilities— came  as  a  shock  to  a  nation  proud 
of  its  high  standards.  Yet  it  was  not  a  sur- 
prise to  expert  medical  and  social  workers. 
They  long  knew  how  spotty  our  health  facili- 
ties really  are. 

However,  no  people  were  batter  aware  of 
the  shortcomings  than  the  victims.  Agita- 
tion for  better  servicp  and  better  facilities 
was  growing  steadily  in  volimie  before  the 
war.  It  is  sure  to  continue  after  the  military 
interruption.  As  President  Truman  said,  de- 
cent care  is  part  and  parcel  of  freedom  from 
want. 

The  stand-pat  leadership  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  m.iy  raise  its  old  hue 
and  cry  against  the  Presidents  proposals,  but 
the  rank  and  file  of  practicing  physicians 
will  know  that  their  own  leadership  is  wrong 
and  that  the  President  is  right.  If  they  are 
completely   frank  with  themselves — and   we 


are  sure  that  the  great  majority  of  them  will 
be — the  doctors  will  acknowledge  that  pres- 
ent medical  economics  means  adequate  care 
only  for  the  privileged  few.  They  wfli  also 
acknowledge  that  with  almost  painless  re- 
forms in  business  practices,  the  medical 
profession  can  meet  the  demands  of  the 
many. 

Under  the  proposed  sj'stem.  patients  will 
still  be  free  to  go  to  doctors  and  hospitals  of 
their  own  choice.  Such  patients  simply  will 
he  the  beneficiaries  of  a  plan  which  Insures 
them  of  being  able  to  pay  their  bills.  This 
would  be  supplemented  by  disability  insur- 
ance to  guard  against  loss  of  income  during 
the  period  of  sickness  and  treatment.  The 
purse  no  longer  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
health.  Without  argument,  that  is  how  it 
should  be. 

In  addition  to  compulsory  national  health 
insurance — which  would  also  cover  dental 
work — Mr.  Truman's  proposals  call  for  Fed- 
eral aid  in  the  building  of  hospitals  and 
health  facilities  where  these  are  needed.  This 
means  particularly  the  rural  sections  of 
America.  The  country  dweller  is  the  real  for- 
gotten man  of  modern  medicine. 

There  would  also  be  more  Federal  funds  for 
the  expansion  of  cooperative  State-Federal 
public-health,  maternal,  and  chlld^health 
services.  There  would  be  Federal  aid  for  the 
medical  schools  so  that  hospitals  and  clinics 
could  be  adequately  staffed.  There  would  be 
aid  also  for  research  so  that  a  more  widely 
spread  medical  service  might  become  ever 
more  efficient. 

Better  medical  care  means  a  better  Na- 
tion. It  is  inconceivable  that  we  shauld  will- 
ingly make  it  possible  for  a  future  President 
to  report  as  Mr.  Truman  did  yesterday  that 
"about  12.000  counties.  40  percent  of  the  total 
in  the  country  with  some  15.000.000  people, 
have  either  no  local  hospitals,  or  none  that 
meets  even  the  minimum  standards  of  na- 
tional professional  association  " 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  we  should  willingly 
permit  a  future  President  to  make  a  report 
similar  to  Mr.  Truman's  on  the  sute  of  the 
health  of  our  young  people,  not  to  mention 
the  undoubtedly  worse  lot  of  those  in  older 
age  groups.  America  can  afford  to  he  strong, 
and  America  will  be  strong. 

One  hopes  against  hope  that  the  organized 
doctors  will  take  a  more  enlightened  position 
on  these  proposals  than  that  cf  Dr.  Flshbeln 
and  Senator  Tajt.  One  hopes  that  Members 
of  Congress  will  solidly  support  the  legisla- 
tion introduced  immediately  by  Senators 
Wagner  and  Murray  to  bring  the  President's 
plan  into  being.  There  may  be  some  valid 
criticism  of  details,  but  there  can  be  no 
sound  opposition  to  Its  basic  principles 

If  there  is  t.i  be  a  fight,  it  will  be  a  fight 
against  the  people— and  In  such  fights  the 
F>eople  always  are  eventually  victoriovis.  How 
soon  the  victory  comes  will  dejjend  largely  on 
the  vigor  with  which  the  President  backs 
up  his  plan. 


An  Unsung  Hero 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NO.\li  M.  M.\M)N 

or  ILLIMOW 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28,  1945 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  immedi- 
ately after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  offered  his  services  in  any 
capacity  he  could  be  used.  Both  the 
Army  and  the  Jiavy  wanted  him  as  an 
expert  flyer  and  technical  adviser,  but 
the  White  House  said  "No."    United  Air 
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Lines  and  Pan  American  also  want3d  him 
as  H  civilian  expert  in  connection  wilh 
their  war  activities,  and  again  the  White 
Houfe  said  'No.'  Then  Ford  called  Lind- 
bergh in  and  asked  him  to  do  research 
work  and  conduct  experiments  in  con- 
nection Willi  the  war  planes  that  Ford 
was  building  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Lindbergh  said  he  would  be 
glad  to  do  so  but  warned  Ford  about 
possible  White  House  objection.  Ford 
took  Lindbergh  on  in  spite  of  White 
House  opposition,  and  Lindbergh  went  to 
the  Southwest  Pacfic  to  test  war  planes 
under  actual  combat  conditions. 

In  demonstration  test  flights — as  a 
technical  civilian  adviser  to  our  fighting 
forces — he  actually  shot  down  several 
enemy  planes,  all  of  course  cff  the  record 
because  he  was  a  civilian  and  noncom- 
batant.  Thus  did  thij  43-year-old  civil- 
ian flier,  far  beyond  the  regular  age  of 
Army  fighter  pilots,  demonstrate  what 
fishier  planes  could  do  under  actual 
combat  conditions.  Not  only  that,  but 
he  demonstrated  what  American  bomb- 
ers could  do.  On  one  test  he  piloted  a 
bomber  loaded  with  a  bomb  load  three 
times  as  heavy  as  the  regular  bomb  load 
and  took  off  after  a  much  shorter  run 
than  our  regular  bomber  pilots  thought 
safe  even  with  a  normal  bomb  load. 
Lindbergh  ri.sked  his  life  time  after  time 
in  order  to  demonstrate  to  our  Army 
pilots  what  could  be  done  with  our  fighter 
planes  and  with  our  bombers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  previous  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
because  of  his  testimony  before  congres- 
sional committees  concerning  Germany's 
war  preparations  and  Germany's  super- 
iority in  fighter  planes,  and  also  because 
of  a  startling  report  made  to  the  Roose- 
velt administration  as  a  result  of  an 
ofiHcial  European  in.spection  trip — which 
report  was  pigeonholed  and  entirely  ig- 
nored by  our  War  Department— Lind- 
bergh was  forced  by  Roosevelt  to  hand  in 
his  commis.'Jion  as  a  colonel  in  the  Army 
Air  Force  Reserve.  His  recent  war  serv- 
ices warrant  not  only  the  award  of  a 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  but  the  full 
restoration  of  his  rank  in  the  Army  Air 
Pore?  Reserve.  Only  thus  can  partial 
atonement  be  made  for  the  great  wrong 
done  this  great  American.  Lindbergh  is 
the  Billy  Mitchell  of  this  war.  Will 
Lindbergh,  like  Mitchell,  have  to  wait  20 
years  after  his  death  for  suitable  recog- 
nition of  his  serv!ce«'> 


Higr-r  Pay  and  .lilotnient^  f^ir 


nTvicen;t';i 


EXTENSION  OP  RE?.IARKS 

HON  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

,m  THE  HOUSE  1.  :    ;   .-        :  :£MATIVES 

^  Friday.  November  23.  1945 
Mr  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
tJicre  appeared  a  provocative  article  in- 
teresting to  people  all  over  the  country. 
It  discusses  a  burning  question  of  grow- 
ing concern  to  servicemen  everywhere. 
Many  men  in  uniform  have  called  it  to 
my  attention  and  have  suggested  that  it 


be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
It  carries  a  .strong  and  pertinent  message. 
I  believe  the  recommendation  to  be 
sound;  it  is  based  on  common  sense. 
Here  is  the  editorial: 

HICHEK    PAT    AND   AIXOTMENTS   FOR    SE3VICEMEN 

There  has  been  much  talk  recently  cf  rais- 
ing the  wages  of  mainland  civilian  workers  in 
order  that  take-home  pay  may  be  held  at 
scmething  approaching  wartime  levels. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  suggests  that  any 
such  wage  increases  be  accompanied  by 
reasonable  increases  in  servicemen's  pay  and 
dependency  allotments. 

The  United  Automobile  Workers  union 
has  asked  for  a  30-percent  boost  in  basic  wage 
rates. 

Henry  Ford  II.  president  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co..  may  agree  to  a  15-percent  increase  for 
Ford  workers. 

Sacretary  of  Commerce  Wallace  has  sug- 
gested a  15-percent  increase  in  wages  and 
around  a' 10-percent  increase  In  manufac- 
tured goods  prices. 

The  higher  wages,  it  Is  argued,  are  to  come 
out  of  Increased  production  efficiency,  busi- 
ness savings  due  to  lower  taxes,  and  higher 
prices. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  does  not  wish  to 
enter  the  dispute  over  whether  or  not  the 
wage  increases  can  be  Justified.  That  is  a 
matter  to  be  settled  by  genuine  collective 
bargaining  between  unions  and  management, 
with  impartial  assistance  from  Government. 

But  the  Stars  and  Stripes  does  wish  to 
make  the  point  that  if  wages  of  civilian 
workers  are  to  go  up — 10.  20,  30  percent — and 
in  prices  are  to  go  up  as  well,  then  the 
serviceman's  pay  and  his  dependency  allot- 
ment should  be  raised  correspondingly. 

If.  In  the  national  economic  picture, 
civilian  wage  Increases,  with  accompanying 
price  rises  can  be  Justified,  then  surely  a 
similar  increase  in  the  soldier's,  sailor's,  and 
marine's  pay  is  no  more  than  fair. 

To  be  sure,  the  serviceman  has  no  union 
to  bargain  for  him,  and  rightly  so.  But,  if 
Army  and  Navy  careers,  whether  for  a  life- 
time or  only  a  year,  are  to  be  made  as  at- 
tractive as  civilian  Jobs,  and  especially  If 
voluntary    enlistments   are   to   amount   to 

much,  someone  must  see  to  it  that  the  finan- 
cial rewards  of  the  man  who  chooses  to  re- 
main In  the  service  of  his  country  keep  pace 
with  what  he  might  be  making  as  a  civilian. 
The  waiving  of  income  tax  on  wartime  serv- 
ice of  enlisted  men  is  merely  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Dependents  of  servicemen  have  to  pay  for 
food,  housing,  clothing,  transportation,  and 
recreation  In  the  same  markets  as  other 
civilians.  The  price  level,  If  it  goes  up,  will 
affect  everybody  at  home,  not  Just  those  who 
get  the  higher  wages. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  has  no  intention  of 
driving  a  wedge  between  civilian  wage  earn- 
ers and  servicemen  and  their  dependents. 
That  would  be  foolish  because  most  service- 
men are  wage  earners  at  heart  and  want 
nothing  so  much  as  to  get  back  into  overalls. 

We  are  merely  putting  in  a  bid  for  read- 
Jvistments  In  servicemen's  pay  and  depend- 
ency allotments  commensurat*  with  any 
widespread  increase  in  civilian  wage  rates. 


lnc:oa>  d  Siigdi  5-pplies  for  1946 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON  AlGuSl  H.  A^ORL^EN 

.MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  November  28.  1945 

Mr.    AUGUST    H.    ANDRESEN.     Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  improved  sugar 


situation  for  the  American  people,  I  have 
written  t^e  following  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  urging  an  increase 
in  the  sugar  allotment  for  home  and  in- 
dustrial lise.  Con.'-idering  the  supply 
situation, jl  feel  that  the  American  people 
should  bel  given  an  additional  supply  of 
sugar  for  [the  month  of  December  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  for  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. 

CONGKEJ  S  or  THE  UNTTED  STATES, 

House  of  REPRESErrrATivts, 
Washiigton.  D.  C,  November  26.  1945. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Secret  iry  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Re  increase  in  sugar  allotments  for  civilian 
and  industrial  uses  for  December  1945. 
Dear  Mt.  Secrxtart:  Sugar  supplies  for 
American  consumption  for  the  coming  year 
are  now  fairly  well  determined.  The  sugar 
crop  has  been  made,  and  prospects  for  har- 
vest and  Refining  In  this  country  and  the 
insular  are^s  which  supply  the  United  Slates 
are  greatlj*  improved  as  compared  with  the 
1945  supplk  picture.  A  few  months  ago  we 
were  threatened  with  a  sugar  famine  due  to 
the  severe  prought  In  Cuba,  our  main  source 
of  supply,  l^ut  satisfactory  moisture  in  Cuba 
since  the  litter  part  of  June  has  greatly  im- 
proved tha  sugar  supply  in  that  area. 

Furtheri|iore.  with  the  British  having  the 
largest  stock  pile  of  sugar  In  history,  and 
with  a  proi^ectlve  additional  supply  of  1.6C0,- 
000  tons  rom  Java  and  certain  unknown 
quantities  [from  the  Philippines  and  other 
sugar-prodiiclng  areas  available  for  world 
consumption,  the  demand  on  supplies  of 
sugar  available  for  this  country  should  be 
materially  jdecreiised.  It  is  very  doubtful  If 
the  British  and  Dutch  will  share  the  Java 
sugar  trov«  with  the  United  States.  Also,  It 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  ouij  Army  and  Navy  has  been  prom- 
ised for  de|nobllization  by  Christmas,  which 
will  provid^  more  sugar  for  civilian  consump- 
tion. 

Reliable  Estimates  of  raw  sugar  production 
for  the  19^5-46  crop  year  are  shown  to  be: 
Cuba,  4,70(1.000  tons:  Puerto  Rico.  1,000.000 
tons;  Hawajll,  900.000  ton.s:  domestic  (United 
States)  sugar  beets  (including  carry-over), 
1,400,000  tdns:  Florida  and  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane. 600,0<K)  tons;  Virgin  Islands  and  other 
Caribbean  ureas,  50,000  tons.  This  makes  a 
total  of  8.^,000  tons  of  sugar,  from  which 
must  be  deducted  approximately  450,000  tons 
for  use  In  fthe  areas  of  production  and  for 
coastal  exaort,  which  leaves  8,200,000  tons 
for  the  United  States  and  export.  Supplies 
allotted  to]  domestic  consumption  for  1945 
amounted  io  5,092,000  tons. 

Tlie  war  Is  over,  and  mUllons  of  American 
fighting  min  are  returning  to  civilian  life. 
Rationing  df  all  foods  except  sugar  has  been 
dlscontlnuM.  I  do  not  suggest  that  ration- 
ing of  sugir  be  discontinued  until  greater 
production  lis  secured,  but  In  view  of  pros- 
pective sup^jlies,  which  are  now  being  har- 
vested and; refined,  I  wish  to  urge  that  for 
the  month  of  December  1945,  the  sugar  al- 
lotment far  home  use  be  Increased  by  2 
pounds  pel  capita,  and  that  the  quotas  of 
sugar  for  ;  ndustrlal  users.  Including  bak- 
eries, soft  drink  beverage  producers,  Ice 
cream  and  candy  manufacturers,  be  in- 
creased to  70  percent  of  1941  usage  as  com- 
pared to  tie  present  50  percent  allotment, 
I  also  dea  Ire  to  call  to  your  attention  that 
most  of  th(  refineries  of  sugar  are  now  op- 
erating in  a.l  parts  of  the  country,  and  there- 
fore, supplies  of  sugar  are  readily  available 
to  cnrry  ou<  my  suggestion  to  you. 

With  kindest  personal  regard,  I  remain 
Sincwely  yours, 

I  August  H    Andrfstn, 

Memi  >eT  of  Congress,  First  District, 
Mil  \nesota. 
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The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON. CLARENCE i    f   LBURN 

OF   NEW   TC»K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  28.  1945 

Mr.   KILBURN.     Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  resolutions   adopted   at   a   con- 
ference at  Canton.  N.  Y..  November  15, 
1945,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
New  York  State  power  project: 
Resolutions  adopted  at  a  conference  at  Can- 
ton. N.  Y.,  Novembc-   15,  1945.  on   the  St. 
Lawrence    seaway    and    New    York    State 
power  project 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  Canada  on 
March  19,  1941.  signed  an  agreement  to  com- 
plete the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project;  and 

Whereas  most  of  the  construction  work 
needed  to  complete  this  great  development, 
the  Nations  No.  1  postwar  project,  is  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  International  Rapids  sec- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  boundary 
waters  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario:  and 

V/hereas  the  completion  of  the  seaway  will 
modernize  an  existing  channel  for  commerce 
already  improved  for  use  by  ocean  cargo  ves- 
sels over  90  percent  of  the  distance  from  the 
head  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  open  sea;  and 
Whereas  the  dual-purpose  navigation  and 
power  project  to  be  built  In  the  Interna- 
tional Rapids  section  will  develop  2.200,000 
horsepower  of  the  cheapest  electric  power  in 
the  world,  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  Province  of  On- 
tario; and 

Whereas  the  State  of  New  York  in  1931. 
through  the  adoption  of  the  Power  Authority 
Act,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  legislature. 
declared  it  to  he  the  public  policy  of  this 
State  to  develop  the  International  Rapids 
section  for  both  power  and  navigation,  and 
authorized  the  Power  Authority,  as  the  ac- 
credited public  agency  of  the  State,  to  take 
over  the  ownership  and  operation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  power  project  to  be  constructed  In 
this  State,  upon  assuming  the  construction 
costs  thereof;  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  Slate  of 
New  York.  In  March  1944.  again  declared  by 
unanimous  vote  that  New  York  Stale's  power 
project  should  be  completed  to  serve  the 
postwar  needs  ai  d  Interests  of  the  people 
of  this  State:  and 

Whereas  President  Truman  and  Governor 
Dewey  In  September  1945,  by  an  exchange 
of  telegrams  reaffirmed  their  nonpartisan 
support  of  the  development  authorized  by 
the  United  States-Canadian  agreement  of 
1941  and  specifically  recommended  the  com- 
pletion of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  the 
New  York  State  power  project  under  the 
terms  of  the  Federal-State  accord  of  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1933 :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  favor  the  approval  of 
the  United  States-Canadian  agreement  of 
1941  and  the  prompt  enactment  of  legUla- 
tion  to  authorize  completion  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  the  New  York  State 
power  project,  in  full  conformance  with  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  state- 
ments of  President  Truman  and  Governor 
Dewey,  made  public  at  the  White  House, 
September  27,  1945;  and  be  it  further 

RcsoUed,  That  we  who  live  In  the  St.  Law- 
rence Valley  and  for  years  have  seen  the 
waste  of  Its  mighty  resources,  declare  the 
proposed  project  to  be  the  greatest  public  Im- 
provement now  available  for  postwar  com- 
pletion, in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  strongly 
favor  its  construction  in  order  to  provide  tens 
of  thousands  of  postwar  Jobs  for  returning 


veterans  and  displaced  war  workers,  to  pro- 
mote the  foreign  trade  and  domestic  com- 
merce of  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
to  furnish  4.000,000  Industrial,  commercial, 
domestic,  and  rural  consumers  In  New  York 
State  with  power  and  electricity,  at  low 
rates  which  will  permit  Increased  use  of 
electrical  energy  and  electrical  appliances, 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  commend  the  non-par- 
tisan support  given  to  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  New  .York  State  power  project  by 
such  outstanding  leaders  as  Governors  Rcose- 
vclt,  Lehman,  and  Dewey,  Senator  Wagner. 
President  Truman  and  all  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  party,  since 
World  War  I;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman,  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Hon. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  Hon.  Robert  F.  Wac- 
NZH.  to  the  Junior  Se.iator  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  Hon.  Jamss  M.  Mead,  and  to  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  delegation  In  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  civic  crganizations  of  north- 
ern New  York  represented  at  this  conference. 


A  committee  was  appointed  at  the  confer- 
ence, which  was  sponsored  by  the  Northern 
Federation  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  to  co- 
operate with  farm,  labor,  and  civic  organi- 
zations in  support  of  the  project,  as  follows: 

Dr.  Rollln  A.  Newton,  president.  Northern 
Federation  of  Chambers  of  Commerce.  Mass- 
ena;    Clarence   F.    Hall,   Clayton;    Ernest   C. 
Gould,    Secretary,    Chamber    of    Commerce. 
Watertown;  Charles  McHenry.  Cape  Vincent; 
Assemblyman    William    L.    Dolge,    Chateau- 
gay;  Franklin  R.  Little,  Editor.  Journal,  Og- 
densburg:  W.  Allen  Newell,  Ogdensburg;   W 
Preston     Loomis,     Gouverneur;     Edward     B 
Crosby.  Massena:   Ernest  Mason.  Malone:   M 
H.  Ginsberg,  Tupper  Lake;  H.  L.  Garren.  Lake 
Placid;  George  W.  Slsson,  3d,  Potsdam;  Wil- 
liam T    Field,  Watertown;   and  A.  F.  Shortt, 
Saranac  Lake. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  Conference  were 
Dr.  Eugene  G.  Bewkes.  President  of  St.  Law- 
rence University,  Canton;  City  Manager  C. 
Leland  Wood,  Watertown;  Assemblyman  Wil- 
liam L.  Dolge,  Chateaugay:  Mayor  O.  T.  Mc- 
Gulggan,  Massena;  and  former  assemblyman 
Grant  F.  Daniels.  Massena,  Joint  author  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  resolutions  adopted  in  1944 
by  the  New  York  State  Legislature, 


Run  It  tor  Alt  the  People 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  28,  1945 

Mr.    TALBOT.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Waterbury 
Republican  of  Waterbury,  Conn.: 
run  rr  FOR  all  the  people 

General  Motors  is  a  colossus.  CIO  Is  a 
colossus.  Both  are  awake  in  a  gigantic  strike 
battle.  United  States  Steel  Is  another  colos- 
sus. Its  CIO  union  Is  taking  a  strike  vote 
tomorrow  and  we  doubt  that  there  Is  anyone 
who  believes  that  It  will  not  favor  a  strike. 
There  Is  a  colossus  bigger  than  any  of  these 
but  it  Is  sound  asleep.  It  constitutes  the 
consumers  of  cur  Nation,  th«  rank  and  file 
of  the  people.  Efforts  are  l>eing  made  to 
keep  it  asleep,  but  maybe  these  efforts  will 
not  be  successful.  Just  as  the  people  must 
pay  for  the  great  war  Just  ended,  ihey  also 


wlU  have  to  pay  for  whatever  Is  decided  up>on 
in  the  strike  war  now  raging. 

Sleepy  and  powerless  as  they  may  seem,  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  who  must  pay 
the  bills  for  everything  that  goes  on  III  this 
world  are  capable  of  a  terrific  punch  when 
once  they  make  up  their  minds  to  deliver  It. 
This  Is  the  punch  that  goes  Into  an  election 
when  they  are  aroused.  Congress  Is  aware 
of  this  even  In  a  period  when  the  adminis- 
tration running  our  Nation  has  shown  such 
reluctance  to  face  the  realities  of  what  the 
Nation  is  up  against  in  this  labor  w^ar. 

The  mind  of  the  administration  is  dis- 
closed in  tne  statement  of  Hou.se  Democratic 
Leader  McCoruack  to  the  effect  that  he  fears 
"there  is  danger  Congress  will  pass  vicious 
antUcbor  legislation  if  strife  and  unrest  re- 
main acute."  No  one  wants  vicious  legisla- 
tion, but  there  Is  no  reason  to  fear  legisla- 
tion long  overdue  that  will  put  govemiaentai 
controls  on  labor  even  as  it  has  upon  man- 
agement. 

Long  ago,  at  the  Insistence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  legislation  was  enacted  control- 
ling trusts  and  monopolies  of  corporations. 
As  new  evils  of  this  character  arose,  more 
legislation  went  on  the  books.  Our  laws  ob- 
ligate companies  to  keep  contracts.  Unions 
should  be  likewise  obligated.  No  company 
making  a  contract  with  a  union  should  be 
permitted  to  violate  it.  Nor  should  a  i  uion 
be  permitted  to  violate  Its  contract  with  a 
corporation.  Why,  then  should  anyone  fear 
legislation  as  proposed  that  would  take  a\  ay 
for  a  year  the  collective  bargaining  rights  of 
any  union  striking  in  violation  of  no-strike 
agreements?  Why  should  not  unions  be  li- 
able for  civil  damages  even  as  corp)orfctlons 
are?  Why  should  either  corporations  or 
unions,  especially  these  tremendous  unions. 
be  permitted  to  gang  up  tremendous  funds 
to  pour  into  elections  so  that  the  <nen  nom- 
inated and  the  men  elected  shall  t>e  under 
their  power  when  they  get  to  Washington? 
Where  do  the  people  get  off  with  such  control 
in  Washington? 

The  cry  of  the  automobile  strike  leaders 
to  the  effect  that  they  are  against  price  In- 
creases for  cars  Is  but  dust  thrown  to  blind 
the  people.  They  are  out  for  increase  after 
increase  for  their  workers.  They  demand 
domination  of  the  business.    They  want  to 

dictate  everything  about  the  work,  the 
amount  of  production  permitted  for  each 
worker,  the  prices  charged  for  the  product. 
the  finances.  In  short  the  entire  control. 
Right  now  the  CIO  Is  permitted  to  be  a  colos- 
sal monopoly  of  unionism  spread  over  count- 
less plants  using  Its  tremendous  power  to 
force  what  it  demands.  But  It  would  be 
against  the  law  for  the  various  managements 
so  to  be  united  In  monopoly  to  battle  the 
unions  or  do  anything  else  In  unison. 

What  Congre-ss  needs  to  do  Is  give  its  at- 
tention to  protecting  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  people  In  these  strikes  and  all  strike  wars. 
It  should  still  see  to  it  that  manaMtnent 
does  not  practice  monopoly  and  llkewlBe  ae« 
to  it  that  unions  do  not.  We  still  waat  this 
an  America  of  free  enterprise,  run  In  behalf 
of  all  the  people. 


The  Pulse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.DAN.lL.-\,  llct.b 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting  t 
letter  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga.  The 
writer  of  the  letter,  Lewis  Ayer  Smith, 
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dra"R:^    a   d-adly   parallel   between   the 
r'":eUme  conscription  of  the  American 
'h  for  war,  and  the  conscnptlon  of 
.  for  our  domestic  police  force. 
1  .  cal  logic  behind  the  sarcastic 

presentation  of  the  comparison  of  the 
two  types  of  the  proposed  conscription. 

The  Pct.sk 

COBtPULSOBT    COPS 

Edtto*.  Cc  'IN;  Fev^    '  = 

reaiiide  how  ..         .    i*^  our  j  j 

protect  us  in  case  of  any  sudden  large-scale 
outbreak  of  lawlessness.  Riots  have  oc- 
curred In  Atlanta  in  the  past,  and  may  occur 
ag&iu.  Is  anyone  so  fooIUh  as  to  believe 
that  our  present  police  force  could  effectively 
cope  With  large  organized  bands  of  gangsters 
armed  with  machine  guns  and  other  modern 
weapons? 

The  obvious  answer  Is  "No."  We  mtiat 
have  more  protection.  We  cannot  continue 
jeopardizing  our  lives  and  property.  We 
must  so  prepare  ourselves  that  no  gangster 

mob  will  dar       •    —  '--7  here,  and  that 

presents  the  can  we  get  more 

police  pr 

Our  cr  r.ment  tells  us  that  we  can- 

not g?t  a  suliicient  number  of  men  to  Join 
the  police  force  to  give  us  adequate  protec- 
tion, no  matter  how  much  we  may  offer  to 
pay.  Furthermore,  they  say  it  has  always 
been  customary  to  underpay  policemen.  Its 
good  for  their  morale,  keeps  them  obedient, 
etc. 

But  let  us  not  b*"  discouraged.  There  is  an 
alternative.  We  can  compel  every  Atlanta 
boy.  on  recchlng  18,  to  take  basic  police 
training  for  1  year.  Then  we  will  a!way.s 
have  a  poUce  force  In  training,  and  a  backlog 
of  previously  trained  men  who  with  a  little 
extra  training,  we  can  call  upon  In  time  of 
emergency  to  quell  any  riot,  and  make  any 
gangster  think  twice  before  starting  any- 
thing In  Atlanta. 

Of  course,  this  will  entail  some  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  young  men.  But  postponing 
going  to  college  for  1  year:  or  of  delaying 
starting  a  career — even  though  It  means 
passing  up  a  present  opportunity  for  attrac- 
tive employment— should  not  be  too  big  a 
price  to  pay  for  Insuring  the  safety  of  the 
older  people. 

And  there  are  compensations.  The  bovs 
will  learn  about  the  facts  of  life — especially 
criminal  life.  They  will  get  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  learn  the  meaning  of  such  words  as 
•moil."  'sTir."  'soup."  and  "rc<l."  And  their 
basic  training  will  include  courses  In  crap- 
shcxjting.  beer-drinking  and  prostitute-hunt- 
ing. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  some  who  will  con- 
tend that  recruiting  a  police  force  by  con- 
scription of  bo>-s  is  a  violation  of  the  rights 
of  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
But  thl*  is  no  time  to  quibble  over  such  out- 
moded princ  pics.  Already,  the  Marietta 
Communists  are  menacing  us.  Let  us  begin 
confcriptlng  while  there  is  yet  time. 

Lrwis  Ayer  SMrrH. 
Atlanta. 


Humanity       Walts       Whi!?       Amerka 
Chooses — T':'^!     V.c;r     A^.rn^i     V.  or'd 
•'•    '    II       ^   C    iscriptjon   for  Annihi- 
lation? 


exte:jsion  OF  remarks 

or 
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OK    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdnesdav.  Nor^mher  28,  1945 

Mr.    EENDER.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Catholic  Universe  Bulletin,  of  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  in  its  issue  of  Friday,  No- 
vember 16,  1945: 

HTJUANITT    WATTS    WHILI     AMEXICA     CHOOSES 

TOTAL    WAR   AGAINST  WORLD  WAR  m,  C.I   CON- 
SCHIFTION  FOB  ANNIHILATION? 

We  Americans  are  about  to  mRke  the  most 
Important  decision  In  oiur  history. 

It  Is  more  than  that. 

It  Is  the  most  Important  national  decision 
In  the  history  of  mankind. 

We  the  American  people  are  about  to 
decide: 

Whether  civilization  Is  to  ccmtlnue. 

Whether  the  human  race  is  to  survive  In 
any  very  lan:e  ser.so  of  the  word. 
.  The  enormity  of  the  question  before  us  is 
something  to  stagger  the  Imagination. 

But  It  need  not  sta-ger  the  Intellect.  We 
can  grasp  it  If  we  will  open  our  minds  to  all 
the  fpcts. 

We  cf.n  understand  it  If  we  will  think  big. 

All  the  thinking  we  have  had  to  date  on 
the  subject  of  universal  compulsory  military 
training  is  small  thinking. 

It  Is  thinking  that  is  chained  to  the  pa:t. 
It  is  thinking  in  terms  of  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II. 

But  the  past  Is  dead. 

Our  thinking  now  must  be  in  terms  of 
World  War  III. 

And  on  that  basis  our  choice  is  clear. 

It  is  the  choice  between  peace  and  a 
catastrophe  that  makes  the  mind  reel. 

We  have  been  talking  about  total  war.  but 
we  have  not  seen  It  yet. 

We  will  see  it  in  World  War  lU,  If  we  per- 
mit World  War  III  to  come. 

There  will  be  no  such  thing  as  a  noncom- 
batant. 

There  will  be  no  safety  anywhere  for  any- 
one or  anything. 

World  War  Ul  will  be  total  war  in  the  full 
and  absolute  sense  of  the  words. 

And  the  question  before  us  is  this: 

Shall  we  prepare  for  it,  or  shall  we  forbid 
It? 

The  advocates  of  universal  compulsory  mil- 
itary training  want  us  to  prepare  for'  it. 

But  they  are  thinking  smail,  either  be- 
cause they  are  incapable  of  thinking  big  or 
because  they  dont  want  115  to  have  the 
whole  truth. 

The  whole  tiuth  Is  this:  that  universal 
compulsory  military  training  is  only  rhe  first 
drop  in  the  bucket. 

It  is  only  the  first  tlnv  steo  toward  prepa- 
ration for  Total  World  War  ril. 

It  Is  the  molehill  which  will  grow  into  the 
mountain;  and  then  fall  on  us. 

If  we  are  going  to  prepare  for  World  War 
III.  this  is  what  we  must  do: 

We  must  put  all  thought  of  peace  behind 
us.  and  gear  ourselves  totally  to  war. 

We  must  not  stop  at  conscripting  boys 

We  must  conscript  everybody  and  every- 
thing in  America. 

We  must  prepare  totally  for  total  war. 

We  must  conscript  all  citizens,  male  and 
female,  of  all  ages. 

We  must  conscript  capital,  labor,  business, 
industry,  communications,  transportation! 
science,  scholarship,  literature,  music— 
everyone  and   everything. 

We  must  leave  nothing  to  chance. 

We  must  yield  nothing  to  peace. 

We  must  harness  all  our  energies  and  all 
our  resources  to  war. 

And  we  will  be  wasting  our  time. 

We  will  not  be  prepared. 

We  cannot  be  prepared  for  World  War  III. 

No  one  can  be  prepared  for  it. 

We  can  only  be  prepared  for  tmiversal  de- 
struction. 

We  would  te  wiser  to  dig  a  few  caves 
hundreds  of  feet  underground  In  some  unin- 
habited wilderness  and  stock  them  with  food 
and  human  beings  so  that  the  race  shall  not 
totally  perish. 

We  have  not  been  told  the  whole  truth 
about  the  atomic  bomb. 
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\Yptlc  powers  of  destruction  have 
l>egun  to  be  tapped. 

in  the  next  quarter  cen- 
ts developed,  will  make  all  present 
of  warfare  plain  nonsense. 

bomb  will  be  able  to  wipe  out 

fleet  ever  assembled — to  disia- 

Bo  that  not  even  debris  -^111  be  left 

the  ocean. 

omlc    bomb    will    be    sufBcient    to 

any  army  with  all  its  equipment — 

a  million  men  and  a  million  guns 

val  dust. 

t^mic  bomb  will  reduce  any  city  to 

with  all  its  Inhabitants. 
]  erfectly   possible    thr.t   one   atomic 
start  a  series  of  atomic  exp'.o- 
would  dispose  of  all  our  problems 
ng  of  all  of  us. 

light  of  such  cataclysmic  facts — 
that  may  be  less  than  the  whole 
all  talk  of  preparing  for  Woi  Id 
ecomes  what  Shakespeare  called  a 
3y  an  idiot,  full  o.'  sound  and  fury, 
nothing. 

prepare  for  It  If  we  choose,  but  to 

shall   have   to  surrender   all   our 

only  to  discover  in  the  end  that  we 

for  suicide. 

we  accept  World  War  III  as  In- 

so  will  the  other  nations;   and  the 

will  engage  In  a  race  of  arma- 

cannot  have  any  result  but  the 

n  cf  all  but  a  few  scattered  rem- 

e  human  race,  wandering  through 

desert  and  lapsing  biick  into 
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any  other  choice?     We  have, 
set  the  face  of  America  against  war. 
lead  the  world  in  the  absolute  out- 
war, 
turn  otu"  tremendous  energies  and 

power  Into  a  total  war   against 


ind 


Insist  upon  the  setting  up  of  a  real 

vorld    organization,    with    a    world 

settling  disputes,  and  a  world  police 

ing  order. 

recognize    the    simple    fact    that 

has  become  as  small  as  a  village. 

w^iole  human  race  as  Interdependent 
y. 

can  act  accordingly. 

1  illage  of  the  world,  we  can  have  a 

a  Judge  and  a  constable  and  a 

couicil,  laboring  for  the  welfare  of  all 

Bupp<|-ted  by  the  force  of  public  opinion. 

Ilea  peace  and  the  kind  of  world 

n  lankind  has  dreamed  for  thousands 


way  Ilea  the  apocalyptic  diaaster 
In  atomic  ruins  and  a  human  race 
ed  by  its  own  folly. 

the   American    people,     in    the 
of  God,  the  choice  has  fallen, 
(^nscript  our  ycung  men.  and  ultl- 
ryone    and    everything,    for     the 
race  to  destruction? 

enlist  ourselves  and  ultimately 
In  the  march  toward  peace  oa 
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us  to  choose, 
e  us. 


Universal  CompaUory  Military  Training 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

1  or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

I  or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  (HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdiies;day.  November  28. 1945 

Ml  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  tinanimous  consent.  I  insert  in 
the  Appeijdix  of  the  Congression.^.l  Rec- 
ord a  cjiy  of  a  letter  written  by  Dr. 
Harry  Ei^ersbn  Fosdick.  pastor  of  the 
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Riverside  Church,  in  New  York  City, 
which  outlines  forcefully  his  reasons  for 
being  against  universal  compulsory  mili- 
tary training. 

As  we  all  know.  Dr.  Fosdick  is  one  of 
America's  greatest  thinkers  and  preach- 
ers. He  is  known  and  respected 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
world. 

His  logic  is  so  impelling  and  his  reasons 
for  opposing  universal  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  are  so  valid  that  I  believe 
millions  of  persons  who  thoughtlessly 
have  decided  in  favor  of  univer.«al.  com- 
pulsory military  training  will  be  influ- 
enced to  reexamine  their  thinking  on  the 
subject. 

This  letter  was  sent  to  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Mihtary  Affairs: 

Dear  Sir:  Like  millions  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens I  am  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  Insist- 
ent pressure  being  put  on  Congress  to  fasten 
on  this  country  a  policy  of  universal,  compul- 
sory military  training  in  peacetime. 

I  honor  the  sincerity  of  those  who  favor 
It;  I  understand  the  arguments  by  which 
they  have  been  persuaded:  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  they  are  being  blinded  by  im- 
mediate circumstances  to  the  long-range 
consequences  of  the  policy  they  are  backing. 

To  say  that  this  policy  does  not  mean  con- 
scription seems  to  me  obviously  false.  A 
system  ol  universal  compulsory  military 
training  will  reach  Into  all  our  homes  and  will 
conscript  a  year  cut  of  the  life  of  all  our 
young  men.  This  is  the  most  radical  break 
with  our  American  tradition  ever  proposed, 
and  for  the  United  SUtes  to  install  this 
system  now  Is  to  follow  our  victory  over  fas- 
cism by  surrendering  our  liberties  to  one  of 
the  most  central  factors  In  fascism— a  factor, 
moreover,  that  far  from  preventing  w^ars  has 
been -one  of  the  chief  elements  In  causing 
them. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  resentment  of  mil- 
lions of  our  people  against  this  system  will 
be  deep-seated  and  continuous,  growing  more 

intense  as  the  system's  incidence  upon  cur 

youth  becomes  more  acute.  The  endeavor  to 
fasten  prohibition  on  an  unwilling  people 
wiil,  I  think,  have  been  easy  compared  with 
the  endeavor  to  fasten  universal  compulsorv 
military  training  on  the  liberty-loving  people 
cf  the  United  States.  If  this  system  is  in- 
troduced there  will  be  no  rest  from  attack  on 
It,  and  from  mounting  resentment  against  it, 
until  it  Is  repealed. 

Millions  of  our  citizens  are  convinced  that 
we  do  not  yet  know  enough  about  what  kind 
cr  new  world  order  can  be  established,  about 
the  degree  of  security  that  may  be  achieved 
under  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
about  the  nature  of  future  war,  and  the  place 
that  va.<!t  mas-ses  of  men  will  play  in  It,  or 
about  the  value  for  such  war  of  the  half- 
way training  a  single  year  can  assure,  to 
make  it  wise  now  to  plunge  Into  so  radical 
a  break  with  our  American  tradition,  and 
so  dangerous  a  conflict  with  the  liberty-lov- 
ing instincts  of  our  people. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  policy  now  be- 
ing Insisted  on  will  Inevitably  mean  the 
growing  dominance  of  a  powerful  military 
class — not  primarily  the  young  men  who  are 
being  trained,  but  the  continuous,  official, 
military  caste,  who  must  be  maintained  to 
do  the  training.  That  they  will  insist  on 
more  power,  more  money,  more  control  over 
our  youth's  education,  and  in  the  end  more 
time  than  1  year,  seems  to  me  so  probable  as 
to  be  a  practical  certainty  If  the  system  per- 
sists for  any  length  of  time. 

No  such  vast  potential  army  as  this  meas- 
Xire  proposes  is  needed  for  the  Immediate 
tasks  of  occupation.  That  immediate  prob- 
lem can  be  met  by  measures  scaled  to  the 
numbers  needed  and  to  the  length  of  time 
the  forces  of  occupation  will  be  required. 
We  have  never  yet  explored  the  possibilities 


of  the  volunteer  system  with  inducements 
sulBclent  to  attract  the  number  of  men 
wanted,  and  until  that  has  been  thoroughly 
and  honestly  tried,  no  system  of  compulsory 
military  training  should  be  introduced  into 
this  country. 

This  conviction,  I  am  sure,  represents  the 
Judgment  of  millions  of  Americans  now,  and 
these  millions  will  be  increased  if  and  when 
the  Impact  of  the  proposed  conscription  be- 
gins to  hit  their  homes. 


Additional  Appropriation  for  UNRRA 
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or  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  28.  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  the  American  Slav  Congress  be- 
fore House  Appropriations  Committee 
hearing  on  President  Truman's  request 
for  $550  000  000  UNRRA  allotment, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  11.  1945: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  appearing  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Slav  Congress,  we  wish  to 
state  from  the  outset  that  our  organization, 
representing  millions  of  Slavic  Americans 
throughout  the  country,  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ports President  Truman's  request  to  Congress 
for  an  additional  appropriation  of  $550,- 
OOO.COO  for  UNRRA  aid  to  the  peoples  of  the 
liberated  countries. 

The  urgency  for  such  an  appropriation  has 
been  amply  emphasized  in  the  President's 
messacje  to,  Congress  and  in  the  reports  by 
UNRRA  representatives  in  the  hunger-strick- 
en regions  of  Eastern  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

If  additional  proof  is  needed,  here  is  a 
letter  by  a  nurse  who  holds  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  is  attached  to  UNRRA  in  Yugoslavia. 
She  writes: 

"I'm  about  to  go  to  Bosnia  to  improve  the 
orphan  children's  diet  by  adding  2  ounces  cf 
powdered  milk  to  the  one  piece  of  bread  they 
eat  every  other  day.  Of  course,  I'm  supposed 
to  teach  nutrition— what  they  should  eat  If 
they  had  It.  In  case  anyone  at  home  wants 
to  know — theyve  lost  the  victory  if  we  don't 
feed  Southern  Europe  this  winter.  We  hear 
that  the  United  States  of  America  is  alrald 
to  draw  on  its  food  reserves  because  the  aver- 
age American  diet  is  down  to  3,8C0  calories. 
Ask  them  how  they'd  like  to  live  on  800  and 
watch  their  children  starve  to  death.  It's 
true  that  about  two  of  the  fifteen  million 
people  will  have  enough  to  eat.  But  there's 
no  surplus,  and  even  if  there  was,  there's  no 
transportation.  Roads  have  to  be  rebuilt 
and  railroads  reestablished.  Between  Servia 
and  Bosnia  the  railroad  has  99  tunnels  and 
everyone  Is  dynamited  and  mined.  Hard 
manual  labor  is  required  and  hungry  people 
cant  work  very  efficiently.  The  enemy  has 
been  brutally  cruel  to  this  nation  that  re- 
fused to  capitulate  and  literally  fought  on 
with  bare  hands.  For  mUes  on  end  there 
isn't  a  village  or  farm  left  standing.  I  read 
somewhere  that  all  America  knows  about 
Cassino,  but  there  are  thousands  of  Cassinos 
In  Yugoslavia.  Our  nursing  program  Is 
started.  The  girls  want  to  learn,  but  I  won- 
der If  it's  worth  the  effort  if  the  nurses  and 
patients  are  going  to  sUrve  this  winter.  You 
may  be  sure  the  Yugoslavs  will  produce  su- 
perhuman effort,  and  if  they're  fed  this  win- 
ter they'U  do  the  rest  themselves." 

Another  heartbreaking  story  of  the  terrible 
sufferings  of  the  people  of  Yugoslavia  and 


how  Inadequate  present  UNRRA  help  U  was 
offered  by  chief  of  UNRRA  mission  to  that 
heroic  country.  Mr.  Srgeychik.  In  a  state- 
ment to  the  press  he  said; 

"During  the  day  the  men  and  horees  are 
dying.  They  bury  men,  women,  and  chU- 
dren,  but  have  no  time  to  bury  the  horses 
The  urgent  vision  of  winter  drives  them  on. 
They  and  those  who  lie  buriec"  by  the  road 
are  casualties,  not  of  the  war  but  of  the  lib- 
eration, victims  of  the  promise  that  would 
make  an  ironic  epitaph:  'Being  determined 
tliat  immediately  upon  the  liberation  of  any 
area  by  the  armed  force  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  as  a  consequence  of  the  retreat  of 
the  enerry  the  population  shall  receive  aid 
and  relief  from  their  sufferings;  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter,  and  aid  in  the  prevention 
of  pestilence  and  in  the  recovery  of  the 
health  of  the  people."  This  was  written  in 
1943  by  the  44  nations  setting  up  the 
UNRRA.  The  people  who  came  back  to  their 
villagts  heard  it  on  the  radio  or  as  It  was 
repeated  from  mouth  to  mcuth. 

"You  do  not  have  to  travel  far  in  Yugo- 
slavia to  see  the  meaning  of  the  facts  and 
figures  in  terms  of  suffering  and  courage, 
life  and  death.  The  people  In  devastated 
Yugoslavia  kno*r  that  many  will  die  this 
winter.  Even  on  the  hottest  days,  m  they 
sweat  at  their  work,  the  prospect  of  a  win- 
ter without  foexl,  clothing,  or  shelter  is  be- 
fore their  eyes.  They  know  it  Is  too  late  to 
save  all.  fo  their  only  concern  Ic  to  make  the 
death  roll  as  short  as  possible.  The  time  has 
come  for  more  than  promises.  ■The  UNRR.\ 
mission  to  Yugoslavia,  aware  cf  world  short- 
ages, advised  the  Yugoslav  Government  to 
prepare  their  requests,  not  on  the  basis 
laid  down  in  1943  but  on  their  own  bare 
•minimum  requirements.  They  were  advised 
that  the  requests  would  stand  a  better 
chance  of  acceptance  if  this  were  oone.  But 
when  these  requests  were  submitted  by 
UNRRA  the  Combined  3oards  in  Waahlng- 
ton  drastically  scaled  down  the  total  allo- 
cation for  UNRRA. 

"The  area  of  western  Yugoslavia  Is  at  large 
and  as  unfertile  as  Greece.  Yet  the  alloca- 
tion is  eight  times  as  much  to  Greece  as  to 
Yugoslavia.  This  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
Greece  does  not  need  these  supplies,  but  that 
Yugoslavia  needs  them  equally.  The  point 
is  that  the  total  allocated  by  the  Combined 
Boardi  to  UNRRA  countries  is  quite  Inade- 
quate, no  matter  how  It  is  divided.  Wash- 
ington is  far  from  Europe,  but  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Combined  Board  could  spend  u 
day  in  Lika  and  Bosnia  and  see  with  what 
courage  the  Yugoslavs  are  lacing  their  grim 
present  and  their  grimmer  future,  it  would 
be  Impossible  for  them  to  continue  the  allo- 
cations at  the  present  Inadequate  level. 
They  would  realize  that  reduction  jn  WtLsXy- 
ingion  means  the  increase  of  the  deatl:i  rate 
in  Europe." 

In  central  Poland,  for  Instance,  nine  out 
of  ten  persons  you  meet,  Gladwin  Hill  cabled 
New  York  Times  the  other  day  from  Stettin, 
are  those  who  have  been  uprooted,  persons 
who  came  from  somewhere  else,  persons 
whose  normal  livelihood  has  been  wiped  cut 
and  who  are  seeking  an  existence  elsewhere, 
pcr.sons  \^'hose  mothers,  fathers,  brother*, 
sisters,  sons,  and  daughters  have  been 
slaughtered  by  the  Germans. 

Ukraine  and  Byelorussia  have  been  devas- 
tated beyond  description.  All  these  coun- 
tries do  not  have  foreign  exchange  and  can- 
not buy  any  food  even  If  they  can  And  it 
somewhere.  Their  people  depend  entirely 
on  UNRRA  aid. 

Letters  from  the  people  of  these  countries 
to  relatives  in  the  United  States  are  full  of 
the  most  terrible  stories  of  the  slow  death  by 
hunger.  Most  of  these  letters  have  been 
printed  In  the  Slavic  newspapers  of  Pitta- 
turgh,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  New  York, 
and  the  large  Slavic  population  of  these  and 
other  vital  centers  of  the  country  have  been 
greatly  aroused  by  the  failure  of  Congress  ao 
far  to  allocate  additional  funds  for  UNRRA. 
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We  have  with  us  a  letter  to  Conkjress 
•Igned  by  60  of  the  most  outstanding  Amer- 
icans oi  Slav  descent  in  which  they  urge 
every  ConRressman  to  give  his  or  her  sup- 
port to  the  request  of  President  Truman. 
We  are  submitting  this  letter  with  the 
n»n>es  of  the  signers  as  purt  of  our  statement 
at  this  hearing.  Millions  of  Slavic  Ameri- 
can* throughout  the  country  have  been 
among  the  most  conscientious  and  ener- 
fretlc  perticlpants  in  the  war  eflTort  of  our 
country  and  their  views  on  this  important 
question  should  be  taken  under  most  seri- 
oiis  consideration  by  Coi^ress. 

We  would  like  also  to  call  your  attention 
to  an  edlU)rl«l  In  yesterday's  New  York  Poet 
entitled  "Our  Pledge  to  UNRRA,"  In  which 
this  problem  is  treated  In  a  very  concrete 
nnd  *in\ple  way  that  makes  the  need  for 
Immediute  action  now  moat  obvtoUi>.  Tlie 
editorial  states — In  one  part; 

■■Deaths  frt>m  tuberfUloKis.  scarlet  (ever, 
diphtherlB,  etc..  are  sweeplrg  Etuope.  ejalm- 
ing  thousand*  more  people  than  w?»»— ^'.!ed 
by  the  n^btlng.  In  some  nrei\s.  ^out  of  lU 
b«bles>  have  been  dyluf  aoon  after  birth. 

"These  decimating  diseases  are  all  spread- 
lug  from  the  same  cause — malnutrition 
These  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are 
all  dying  by  the  %»me  death — starvation." 

The  •650000.000  which  the  President  re- 
quests has  been  long  overdue.  Tins  is  the 
balance  of  the  appropriation  which  we 
promised  UNRRA  more  than  a  year  ago. 
Frankly  speaking,  It  seetn.s  inconceivable  how 
any  further  delay  in  appropriating  this  sum 
can  tx*  justified  on  any  humanitarian  ground. 
Representative  Clarence  Brown,  from 
Oblo.  said  a  few  days  ago.  as  reptirted  In  the 
press,  that  no  UNRRA  fundus  should  be  used 
tn  foreign  countries  which  do  not  accord  free 
access  to  all  news  and  do  not  permit  freedom 
ot  the  press  as  it  Is  understood  in  the  United 
Stales  But  such  a  condition  in  granting  aid 
to  hungry  men.  women,  and  children  of  the 
liberated  countries  will  be  a  gross  departure 
from,  and  a  clear  violation  of,  the  basic  hu- 
manitarian principles  and  purposes  of 
UNRRA.  Such  a  condition  wovild  mean  that 
we  would  use  food  and  clothing  as  a  politi- 
cal weapon,  as  a  club,  over  the  heads  of  our 
allies  who  happen  to  have  a  different  concept 
of  what  constitutes  a  free  press.  No;  a  free 
country  like  ours  cannot  adopt  a  policy  oi 
using  food  to  impose  on  its  allies  its  views 
on  vital  matters.  We  call  upon  Congre.=8  to 
reject  such  proposals.  They  are  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  and  the  principles  of  our 
democracy 

In  our  opinion.  Congress  should  approve 
8{>eedily  the  appropriation  on  the  basis  of 
our  freely  arrived  at  and  freely  undertaken 
obligation  to  help  save  the  lives  of  millions 
of  hungry  people  who  fought  our  common 
Nazi  foe  and  whose  towns  a:id  homes  were 
destroyed  by  the  Nazi  hordes. 

Any  further  delay  In  approving  and  giving 
this  stun  to  TNK'ii  \  vill  mean  an  increase  of 
the  death  r;i'  :  rhe  liberated  countries. 
America  should  not  do  tiMt.  Congress  must 
not  commit  such  an  act. 

We  strongly  urge  Immediate  approval  bv 
Congress  of  the  requcF"  f  Prt-~  dent  Truman 
for  $050  000.000  for  UNI'I'A  ,  the  peoples 
of  the  liberated  couiiiriCo.  We  also  urge 
favorable  coiislderation  by  Coneress  of 
UNRRA's  request  for  a  second  .,-;..•,  of 
1  percent  of  the  national  ;,.(.::.•,•  ,;  the 
member  nations  which  have  not  suffered  in- 
vasion. "Withoirt  food  there  can  be  no 
peace."  General  Elsenhower  declared. 

■"We  must  act.  and  act  now.  It  is  U^con- 
celvabie  that  the  United  Nationa  could  aban- 
don the  peoples  of  the  liberated  areas  of 
Europe  at  the  moment  of  their  greatest 
peril."  said  UNRRA  Director,  former  Governor 
Lehnaan. 

Timely  aid  Is  a  double  aid 

AMEincAiT  Slav  Co»gixs8, 

ZLATKO    B.^LOKOVIC, 

1       'g  President. 
Geokce  P:;    xvky 

£xecutive  Secretary. 
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A  LtmER  TO  CON&Rtfc.S— AMERICAN  SLAVS  CALL  ON 
CONGRESS  TO  APPROPRIATE  FUNBS  FCl  UKKRA 
RELIET  TO  ZVmOPT — IMMEDIATE  ACTION  Nra>ED 
TO  PRjrVENT  STARVATION 

Starvation  and  misery  face  untold  millions 
of  Europe's  liberated  peoples  this  winter  un- 
less American  aid  is  rushed  wi'h  the  utmost 
speed. 

In  the  message  to  Congress  asking  for  the 
appropriation  of  $550,000,000  for  Immediate 
aid.  Presitlent  Truman  declared: 

"Tlie  peoples  of  the  liberated  countries  who 
so  gallantly  resisted  Axis  oppression  through- 
out the  war  now  face  a  winter  of  acute  need 
and  privation. 

■  They  look  to  UNRRA  for  assistance. 

"Unless  UNRRA  is  enabled  to  speed  ample 
shipments  of  supplies  to  thcee  war-atricken 
areas,  widespread  starvation  and  disease  will 
result, 

"Our  wholehearted  support  will  be  «  real 
contribution  toward  a  atable  and  enduring 
peace. 

"We  must  help  to  the  limits  of  our 
St  length.     And  we  will." 

Thus  pledge,  made  not  only  to  ovir  allies 
but  to  the  American  people,  now  awaits  the 
action  of  Congress  for  fulfillment.  The 
$550,000,000  authorized  for  UNRRA.  but  not 
vet  appropriated,  must  be  acted  upon  with 
speed. 

America  must  fulfill  this  sacred  pledge. 
It  has  the  means  to  fulfill  it.  The  peace  and 
.security  not  ouly  of  Europe  but  of  Ameiica 
as  well  rest  upon  our  speedy  honoring  of 
this  wise  obligation  strictly  on  a  humani- 
tarian basis  and  not  as  a  political  weapon. 
as  some  Congressmen  have  suggested  recently. 

On  behalf  of  millions  of  Slavic  Americans, 
who  have  worked  unflinchingly  in  the  war 
and  whose  kinsmen  in  Europe  made  so  great 
a  contribtition  toward  our  common  victory, 
we  appeal  to  Congress  to  take  immediate  ac- 
tion to  appropriate  the  already  atithorized 
sum  and  the  additional  $1,350,000,000  needed 
to  maintain  even  the  below-subsistence  level 
of  life  In  the  liberated  countries. 

Signers  of  letter — partial  list: 

Aichbishop  Adam.  New  Torlc.  N  Y  :  Louis 
Adamic,  writer  Milford.  N.  J  ;  Prof.  Igor  Nich- 
olas Astrow.  Boston.  Mass.;  Zlatko  Balokovic. 
violinist.  New  York.  N.  Y  ;  Very  Rev.  G.  S. 
Barany.  Cential  City.  Pa  ;  Thomas  Bell,  writer. 
New  York.  N.  Y.:  Nlcolai  Berezowsity.  com- 
poser. New  Yorii.  N.  Y.;  Nick  Bez.  indxistrialist, 
Seattle.  Wash.;  Zarko  M.  Bunclck,  attorney, 
Akron.  Ohio;  Thomas  Capek.  author.  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Otakar  Charvat,  editor.  Omaha, 
Nebr.;  Jaro  Sokol  Churain.  conductor,  Holly- 
wood. Calif.;  Dr.  Alois  Clbulka.  engineer. 
Highlands,  Tex.;  P.  J.  Docktor.  attorney, 
Washington.  Pa.;  Bole.slaw  Gebert.  writer.  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Very  Rev.  Daniel  Gilevich,  Bridge- 
port, Conn.;  Prof.  G.  D.  GrebenstchikolT, 
Lakeland,  Fla.;  Peter  Grigoroff.  Journalist  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Prof.  Vladimir  N.  Ipatleff.  Chi- 
cago, ni.;  Vei7  Rev  Michael  Jackovics.  Pas- 
saic. N.  J.;  Dr.  E.  V.  Jasinski.  New  York.  N.  Y.; 
Dr.  M  N.  Kalantar.  author,  lecturer.  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Stanley  Kazorski,  engineer.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  Joseph  F  Krlzek.  city  councilman, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Leo  Krzycki,  Milwaukee, 
Wis  ;  Maria  Kurenko,  opera  singer.  New  York. 
N,  Y.;  Veiy  Rev.  Nicholas  Levitsky.  Youngs- 
town.  Ohio;  Vladimir  Levitsky,  edrtor.  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Maxim  Lleber.  authors'  repre- 
-sentative,  New  York.  N  Y  :  Joseph  Martinek. 
editor,  Chicago.  El.;  Zinka  Milanov.  opera 
singer.  New  York,  N  Y  :  W  J  Muzik.  Chicago. 
HI.;  Prof.  George  R.  Noyes.  Berkeley,  Calif.; 
George  Pirtnsky,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  V  S.  Platek, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Alexander  PortncfT.  sculptor, 
Philadelphia.  Pa  :  Dr.  Simeon  Pyzh.  editor, 
Yonkers,  W.  Y.:  Charles  Recht,  attorney.  New 
York.  N.  Y  :  Walter  Riback.  New  York.N.  Y  : 
Janlro  N  RogelJ.  editor,  Cleveland.  Oblo:  Serge 
Semenenko.  banker,  Boston,  Mass  :  Dr.  Victor 
Sharenkoff.  New  York.  N.  Y  ;  Prof.  Pltrim  A. 
Sorokin,  Harv-ard  University;  Dr.  C.  M.  SToy- 
coff,  Gary,  Ind  ;  Arthur  Szv'k.  anist.  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Vaiery  J  Tereshtenko,  adviser,  UNRRA, 
Washington.  D  C;  Marie  Tolstoy,  teacher, 
lecturer,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Smeale  Voydanoff, 


Pontiac.  Mich.;  Sigmund  J.  Wlodarczyk.  Chi- 
cago, Ill.;jVictor  A.  Yakhontoff,  author,  lec- 
turer. New  York,  N.  Y.;  Blanche  Yurka.  ac- 
tress, New!  York.  N.  Y.;  John  A.  Zaremba.  De- 
troit, Midi.;  Prof.  Casimir  D.  Zdanowlcz.  Mad- 
ison, Wisi  Stephen  Zeman,  Jr.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa  :  Rt.  R#v.  Msgr.  O.  Zlamal.  Clevelaiid.  Ohio; 
Prof.  Ign^e  Zlotowskl.  Columbus.  Ohio;  Prol. 
J.  J,  Zurl^l.  Chicago.  111. 
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ST.\TEMENt     or     THE     AJCXXICAN     SLAV     CONCRTSS 

BKTOBE  House  foeeicn   ArpAixs  committte 

HEARINCte  ON  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  S  RE9URST 
FOR  $  I. :K0, 000,000  UNRKA  APPROPRIATION  FOR 
1846 

The  nailonal  committee  of  the  American 
Slav  Cnuveas.  representiut.  millions  of  Amer- 
icana of  aav  descent  throughout  the  United 
States,  fu|ly  supports  President  Tiuman's  re- 
qtiest  to  CongresB  for  an  appn>prlatton  of 
$1  350.0001)00  tor  UNRRA  relief  to  the  peoples 
ot  the  liberated  countries  ol  Eiirupe  nnd  Asia 
in  1»46.    I 

We  conilder  thlfc  cpproprlutlon  vitally  ncc- 
eewary  to  help  aave  the  lives  of  hundre<l8  of 
Thousands  of  starving  people  and  urge  every 
Member  at  Congress  to  vote  for  It. 

A.S  President  Trvuuau  stated  In  hU  meftsage 
to  Congr^  on  this  urgent  matter,  "This 
country  Itas  pledged  Itself  to  do  all  that  is 
reasonablt  possible  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  our  wat-torn  allies  and  to  help  them  begin 
the  task  af  restoring  their  economic  produc- 
tivity.' 

Congre 
not  affori 
of  the  11 
and  cour; 
the  fruiti 
bringing 
shores. 

Million 
true  patr 
win  the 
disgrace! 
resentati 
ized  UN 
the  lives 


and  the  country  as  a  whole  can- 
to break  this  pledge  to  tlie  people 
;rated  countries,  who  by  sacrifice 
;e  kept  the  enemy  frou:\  reaJiziug 
of    his   early    vlctoiies   and    from 
lis  military  might  to  bear  upon  our 


of  Slavic  Americans,  who.  like  all 
ts,  worked  day  and  night  to  help 
r.  have  been  shocked  by  the  recent 
performance  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
s  in  delaying  previously  author- 
A  funds  and  playing  politics  with 
starving  people  in  Allied  countries. 
We  refer  |  to  the  Browu-Dlrksen  free-press 
amendmeiit  to  the  House  Joint  Resolution 
N  .  226  tbv  the  appropriation  of  the  long 
overdue  $  »60,000.000  to  the  UNRRA  fund  for 
1945. 

We  full  r  agree  with  the  Washington  Post, 
when  it  jrrote  editorially  on  Nov.  11  that 
•when  pe(  pie  are  suffering  cruelly  from  hun- 
ger we  cai  no  more  ask  them  to  embrace 
freedom  of  the  press  in  return  for  food  than 
we  can  buy  a  change  in  politics  or  religion 
by  domes  ;ic  relief  grants.  It  is  an  outra- 
geous mls(  :onceptlon  of  democratic  principles 
to  suppos  ■  that  they  can  ht  fostered  by  this 
means.  1  hrow  freedom  of  the  press  up  as 
a  barrier  between  starving  people  and  the 
food  they  [crave  and  we  shall  create  everlast- 
ing hatre^  of  that  prlnclnle  and  those  who 
so  stupidly  espouse  It." 

As  the  post  correctly  stated,  "UNRRA  was 
established  not  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
foreign  d(iors  to  American  newspapermen  but 
for  the  simple  humanitarian  purpose  of  get- 
ting food  to  starving  human  beings." 

We  are  sure  that  all  conscientious  news- 
papermen will  themselves  abhor  the  idea  of 
purchasing  their  right  to  report  freely  on 
UNRRA  ^ivlties  at  the  price  of  the  lives 
of  thousafidfe  of  starving  people.  This  right 
they  havs  even  now.  The  newspapers  are 
full  of  reports  from  countries  where  UNRRA 
relief  Is  h^ing  distributed.  It  Is  reactionary 
politicians  in  Congress  and  outside  that  are 
trying  to  iiake  such  an  issue  of  thLs  question. 
Many  of  otu-  members  In  the  great  Indus- 
trial centers  of  the  country  as  Detroit,  Pitts- 
burgh, ciicago.  Cleveland,  and  New  York, 
have  beefc  receiving  heartbreaking  letters 
from  theii-  starving  relatives  and  friends  in 
the  liberated  countries.  The  stories  of  these 
hungry  jjeople  who  fought  the  Nazis  so 
bravely  afcd  did  so  much  for  our  common 
victory  o^r  Germany  are  too  long  to  recite 
here.  Tlit  they  are  In  desperate  need  of 
inunediats     help     is     generally     recognized. 
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What  is  not  recognized  yet  is  the  fact  that 
every  day  of  delay  In  appropriating  UNRRA 
funds  increases  the  death  rate  in  the  lib- 
erated countries.  To  withhold,  to  sabotage 
the  appropriation  of  funds  for  UNRRA  means 
to  cause  the  death  of  thousands  and  mil- 
lions of  freedom -loving  people  in  allied 
countries. 

UNRRA  s  director,  Mr.  Herbert  Lehman,  is 
100-percent  right  whew  he  says  that  the 
catastrophe  which  would  be  caused  by  the 
steppage  of  UNRRA  tld  to  nations  depend- 
ent upon  It  becau.se  of  lack  of  funds  "is  too 
serious  to  contemplate." 

American  Slav  Congress, 
,  Zlatko  Balokovic, 

Acting  President. 
Oeoroe  Pirinsxy. 

£xrcu( ttr  Secretary. 
NovxMcxR  IS.  IMS. 


Aluminum  Plants  Disposal  Profram 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

^  or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SE>'ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  November  29  (legislative  day 
oj  Monday.  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  the  alumi- 
num plants  disposal  program.  I  aslc  per- 
mission to  have  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  part  of  a  letter  show- 
ing the  general  reception  to  my  sfieech 
on  the  subject  of  November  23.  and  a 
telegram  which  my  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wa.<;hington  [Mr.  Magntj- 
son],  referred  to  me.  together  with  my 
reply.  I  should  also  like  to  have  Senate 
bill  1612  printed  following  the  telegrams. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Reynolds  Metals  Company. 

Reynolds  Metals  Building. 
Richmond.  Va  .  November  26,  1945. 

Senator  Hugh  B.  MrrcHEix, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
De.\r  Senator:   I  read  with  much  interest 
your  speech  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
November  23  in  which  you  discussed  the  dis- 
posal of  aluminum  plants. 

I  want  to  qongratulate  you  upon  a  clear 
and  pointed  _^nalysis  of  the  situation  as  it 
now  exists.  'S'our  speech  came  out  at  an  op- 
portune time  and  was  an  excellent  presen- 
tation o(the  problem.  I  think  it  quite  prob- 
able that  your  remarks  will  expedite  action. 
With  assurance  of  my  great  admiration  for 
you,  I  am 

Cordially  yours, 

KEtN  Johnson. 

Vice  President. 

Hon.  Warren  G.  Macnueon, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
It  Is  costing  Defense  Plant  Corporation 
1400.000  a  year  to  maintain  our  aluminum 
rolling  mUl  Idle.  It  is  costing  S350.0CO  a  year 
to  maintain  cur  aluminum-reduction  plant 
Idle.  It  will  cost  between  seven  and  eight 
million  dollars  to  terminate  power  contracts 
with  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
What  does  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration mean  by  subsidies?  This  is  subsidy 
on  a  gipantic  scale.  They  had  better  make  a 
de.nl  with  private  operators  and  get  these 
plants  going. 

J.  A.  Ford, 
Manager.     Spokane     Chamber     of 
Commerce.  Spokane,  Wash. 


Washington,  D  C.  ^otembcr  29.  1945. 
James  A.  Ford. 

.Mancger,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Spokane,  Wash.: 
Senator  Macnuson  has  referred  to  me  your 
wire  regarding  the  cost  of  maintaining 'idle 
aluminum  plants  and  urging  that  Govern- 
ment-constructed plants  be  turned  over  to 
private  operators.  The  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  contends  it  does  not 
have  the  power  to  purchase  aluminum  from 
Government  plants.  Such  aluminum  is  vital 
to  private  operation.  I  have  introduced 
Senate  bill  1612  which  will  allow,  the  RFC 
to  purchase  aluminum  for  national  defense 
stock  piles.  Congressman  Corns  has  Intro- 
dUced  R  companion  bill  In  the  House.  The 
greatest  aervice  the  Spokane  Chamber  of 
Commerce  could  give  to  the  cause  of  perma- 
nent empl.  •  In  the  Pacinc  N  ■■%% 
aluminum  ,  would  be  to  v\  p. 
port  of  the  Nalmnul  Chamber  of  Commrrcs 
for  <nir  Irqlslation  which  would  enable  the 
0<  t  to  work  out  leasing  arrange- 
Wf             •!  private  operators. 

HtTGM  B.  MiTTHnx. 

Vn:ted  States  Senate. 
3.  1612 
A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  January  22.  1932, 
as  amended  (47  Stat.  6),  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration to  purchase  aluminum  for  stock- 
piling purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  the  act  of  January 
22.  1932.  as  amended  (47  Stat.  5».  is  hereby 
amended  tjy  adding  at  the  end  of  section  5 
(d)  thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"The  Corporation  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  purchase  not  to  exceed  1.500,000,- 
000  pounds  of  primary  aluminum  at  rot  to 
exceed  the  current  market  price,  which  pri- 
mary aluminum  Is — 

••(a)  in  excess  of  current  industrial  de- 
mand: and 

"(b)  is  produced  In  a  Government-con- 
structed aluminum  plant. 

Such  purchases  shall  be  made  In  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  will  enable  the 
lessees,  purchasers,  and  operators  of  such 
Government-constructed  plants  to  supply 
such  Government  requirements  In  a  manner 
which  will  best  promote  the  development  of 
an  expanding  commercial  market  for  pri- 
mary  aluminum. 

"Any  aluminum  so  acquired  shall  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor. 
poration  to  any  stock  pile  of  strategic  mate- 
rials, the  creation  of  which  Is  or  may  here- 
after be  authorized  and  directed,  and  upon 
any  such  transfer  from  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  or  any  corporation  or- 
ganized by  virtue  of  the  authority  contained 
in  the  act  of  January  22,  1932,  as  amended 
(47  Stat.  51.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  cancel  notes  of  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  and  sums  due  and  unpaid  upon 
or  in  connection  with  such  notes  at  the  time 
of  such  cancellation.  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  cost  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration of  the  aluminum  so  transferred." 


The  Luce  Bill  on  Veterans'  Housing 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARf  Bi  (M[1E  LUCE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thur.<;day.  Noveinber  29,  1945   ■ 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 19.  I  introduced  H.  R.  4742.  a  bill  to 
provide  housing  for  World  War  veterans. 

Just  recently  an  article  appeared  in 
The  Nation,  by  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, Jr..  on  this  very  question.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  who  are 


Interested  in  this  issue  to  some  excerpts 
from  that  article.  The  son  of  our  late 
President,  who  is  now  aspiring  to  pohti- 
cal  leader.<;hip,  has  some  very  true  things 
to  say  on  this  very  important  subject  of 
finding  homes  for  our  veterans,  which  is 
the  sole  object  of  my  bill: 

NO  HOMES  roR  vrrxRANs 
(By  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr.) 

Only  last  year  men  slept  on  the  frozen 
ground  In  Belgium  or  stood  watch  on  deck  In 
the  freezing  winds  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
This  year  they  don't  want  to  sleep  on  n  par., 
bench  in  the  cold  of  an  Amerlcnn  winter. 
Yet  we  may  see  them  there,  and  i>os»:biy 
much  worse  slghta.  unless      '  uj 

Is  taken  to  remedy  the  h> 

The  tcsrclty  of  I  te 

national  problem  ..     >  r«. 

Now.  with  service  men  and  women  s. 

charged    dally    m    Inrrenstng    lui  iut> 

problem  haa  become  more  cri;  m  ever 

before.  If  the  sUuallon  In  N,  «  \,  tk  City 
can  be  taken  as  an  Index,  It  haa  alreadly.  even 
m  these  early  sUges  of  denv  '  ii  and 

reconversion,  reached  the  pr^  ,  . ,  of   a 

major  crisis  and  even  scandal 

For  a  long  time  many  New  York  City  offl- 
clals  have  recognised  that  some  pnovtsion 
would  have  to  be  made  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  very  little  new  building  and  the 
demand  for  housing.  But  while  there  have 
been  many  conferences  and  a  great  deal  of 
talk,  talk  is  all  the  city  has  done.  The  men 
and  women  who  have  been  discharged  or  are 
about  to  be  discharged,  who  have  hr.d  all  they 
want  of  fox  holes  and  now  seek  homes,  are 
becoming  disillusioned,  bewildered,  and 
bitter.  Today  in  New  York  City  20.C00  vet- 
erans and  their  families  are  searching  for 
places  to  live.  With  every  week  that  passes 
their  number  increases  by  3.500.  By  next 
summer  more  than  100.000  veterans  arid  their 
families  will  be  in  need  of  housing  tn  New 
York  City  alone.  But  nothing  has  been  done 
to  provide  homes  even  for  the  20.000  vet- 
erans now  demobilized  and  badly  In  »eed  of 
a  place  to  live. 

Home  is  probably  the  most  precious  thing 
In  the  world  to  a  man  who  endured  war. 
There  Is  hardly  a  man  who  didn't  spend 
hours  remembering  his  home,  how  it  used  to 
look,  or  how  It  was  going  to  look  when  he 
and  his  wife  got  a  place  and  bought  their 
furniture.  Most  soldiers  dreamed  of  s  clean 
little  place.  all-American.  with  good  plumb- 
ing, plenty  of  heat,  a  bathtub,  and  unlimited 
hot  water.  But  the  only  places  now  avail- 
able In  New  York  City  for  the  veterans  are 
substandard  tenement  dwellings — cold-water 
flats  where  you  are  lucky  to  find  one  toilet 
for  a  whole  floor  instead  of  one  for  the  whole 
building  out  tn  the  backyard,  and  where  the 
tenant  has  to  heat  his  water,  heat  his  own 
apartment,  and  wage  continual  war  against 
roaches  and  rats.  Medium-priced  and  even 
the  highest  priced  buildings  are  fully  rented 
and  have  waiting  lists  that  don't  give  the 
veteran  a  chance.  And  even  if  the  veteran 
were  willing  to  move  Into  the  tenements — 
and  they  are  not  willing,  I  can  tell  you— 
there  still  would  not  be  enofjgh  apartments 
to  take  care  of  all  of  them. 

Are  returned  servicemen  and  their  families 
actually  going  to  have  to  set  up  housekeeping 
In  pup  tents  in  the  parks  before  the  city 
provides  immediate  temporary  housing  as  a 
stopgap? 

Unless  something  is  done  quickly,  the  vet- 
erans will  become  more  and  more  cynical — 
Just  what  we  do  not  want  to  happen  this 
time.  A  man  has  to  have  a  home  before  he 
can  look  for  a  Job  and  become  again  a  pro- 
ductive part  of  community  and  national  life. 
In  even  larger  aspects,  we  have  learned 
through  grim  experience  in  a  global  war  the 
dangers  inherent  in  a  dibsatisfled  group 
which  considers  itself  cheated  of  its  rights. 
•  •  •  •  • 

This  is  a  critical  period  for  veterans.  It 
Is  imperative  that  we  secure  the  minimum 
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ps«entlnl  of  life — a  home — for  the  men  and 
womrn  who  fought  for  ihc  life  of  this  Nation. 
It  ts  also  imperative  that  the  veterans  b« 
maOe  to  feel  that  their  Government  recog- 
nizes their  prcb'em  ana  U  at  least  doing 
something  to  solve  It  The  public  officials 
of  our  GoTemment  have  a  grreat  responsi- 
bility to  act  in  a  wav  Th;it  will  preserve  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  the  veterans  in  the 
American  way  of  life. 


Poifil 


>  V  _-  '  , 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

l:o^.  PAUL  w.  shafe:^ 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tucaday.  November  27. 1945 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Army.  Na\T.  and  Marine  Corps  have 
made  a  farce  of  the  so-called  point 
system  for  discharges.  They  have  made 
a  mockery  of  the  plan  through  the 
granting  of  discliarges  to  sons  of  gen- 
erals, movie  actors,  footbaii  players,  and 
other  low-point  favorite.s.  In  the  mean- 
time Coni^res-s  i.s  being  blamed.  And 
rightly  so.  The  majority  of  Members 
are  doing  nothing  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. 

There  are  three  discharge  petition.s 
on  the  desk,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  would 
bring  to  the  floor  lesjisialion  that  at 
least  would  show  the  GI  that  he  has  not 
been  forgotten  by  Congress.  The  most 
signatures  on  any  of  the  three  petitions 
today  is  around  130. 

I  urge  those  Members  who  have  not 
yet  signed  petitions  Nos. '7.  8,  and  9  to 
read  the  following  letter  from  a  high- 
point  GI  from  my  district — not  the  son 
of  a  general  or  a  football  player — and 
then  attach  your  signatures  to  bring  out 
these  bills. 

Make  no  mistake.  The  GI's  are  going 
to  ask  you  next  year  what  you  did  to 
expedite  the  releai>e  of  fathers  and  high- 
poilit  men  of  World  War  II. 

Btnee  the  war  with  Germany  and  VJ-day 
was  announced  we  men  with  63  points  have 
been  constantly  on  the  move.  We  are 
.•(hipped  to  an  ovitflt  that  has  a  point  bracket 
of  from  60  to  64  polnt«.  and  we  are  told  we 
should  hit  a  port  soon  when  the  .so-called 
readiness  date  Is  reached  What  happens? 
Orders  are  changed  and  the  point  bracket 
Is  changed,  and  we  are  told  that  we  will  be 
sh.pped  to  another  outfit  with  the  same  point 
bracket.     Which  was  true  until  now. 

We  have  been  eligible  for  discharge  since 
the  l9t  of  November,  and  we're  still  l>eating 
our  heads  apalnst  the  wall  here  in  CJermany. 
Being  still  In  Oirmany  when  we  were  eligible 
for  discharge  wa.s  hard  enough  to  take,  but 
when  we  heard  that  men  in  the  States  were 
being  discharged  with  far  less  points  topped 
everything. 

T6u  people  at  home  there  in  the  good  old 
U.  S.  A.  certainly  cannot  realize  how  these 
men  here  in  this  theater  with  over 
60  points  feel.  It's  as  if  our  best 
friends  were  turning  against  us  and  saying, 
"Oh.  well,  those  Joes  beat  the  hell  out  of 
the  Jerries  and  Japs,  the  wars  over,  and  I 
dont  have  to  worry  about  us  losing." 

if  there  are  any  Americans  who  feel  this 
way.  and  I  doubt  it,  they  had  better  think 
again,  tiecause  Just  having  an  excombat  man 
sitting  around  and  brooding  about  this  thing 
Isn't  going  to  make  him  forget  th^  war.  not 
by  a  dam   long   ways.     Most   of   the  Joes  I 


knew  are  bitter  and  getting  more  so  every 
day. 

Some  people  seem  to  think  that  men  with 
from  60  points  couldn't  have  seen  much  com- 
bat. That's  where  they  are  wTong.  Numter 
of  points  means  nothing;  it's  Just  who  you 
know,  proven  simply  by  checking  records. 
Cases  I  know  where  men  with  not  enough 
points  to  stay  with  a  homeward  bound  unit 
were  given  the  Bronze  Star  to  boost  their 
points  up  enough. 

Maybe  I'm  wrong  in  thinking  that  it  Isn't 
fair  to  a  man  who  had  to  earn  his  Bronze 
Star  the  hard  way.  and  believe  me  most  com- 
bat mtn  had  no  Bronze  Star  in  mind  when 
we  pulled  off  some  of  those  stunts;  more 
often  he  was  thinking  of  bis  sweeiheart.  wife. 
Mom  and  Dad,  and  how  much  he  wanted 
them  to  keep  on  enjoying  the  life  you  free 
Americans  are  leading  now.  We  who  seem  to 
be  lo6t  men  since  the  war  is  over  would  like 
a  chance  to  enjoy  the  life  we  think  is  entitled 
to  us;  we  don't  want  much.  Just  a  boat  to 
come  home  on;  Just  1  of  those  4.000  ship* 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  haven't  decided 
what  to  do  with  yet.  All  of  us  would  be 
willing  to  stand  on  the  deck  of  any  boat,  all 
the  way  home;  even  a  rowtwat. 

If  in  a  3  months'  time  we  can  ship  750.000 
tons  of  food  to  England,  why  can't  some 
of  those  ships  take  GI's  back  to  the  States? 
Etont  say  they  are,  because  If  they  were, 
there  wouldn't  be  much  more  than  400  000 
troops  left  In  the  ETO  now.  which  are  occu- 
pation forces.  I  understand  that  most  of 
the  ships  that  are  bringing  food  to  England 
are  Liberty  ships  that  are  poorly  ventUated, 
slow  and  misanitary.  It  didn't  make  any 
difference  when  we  were  comltg  over  here, 
why  should  it  going  back?  I  would  sooner 
be  on  a  Liberty  ship  that  was  about  to  sink 
than  spend  one  more  month  in  this  God- 
forsaken country,  and  I  know  I'm  speaking 
for  thousands  of  GI's  when  I  say  it. 


1>  \'~i^■  Construction  nt  Vfterdns    Ho.pUal! 


Becoming  a  Political  Foot 


Udli  . 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  RAYMONDS  SPRiNGFH 

r     INDIA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Thursday,  November  29.  1945 

Ml-.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Joseph  Loib,  service  officer  of  Vincent  B. 
Costello  Po.st  of  the  American  Legion; 

IS    THE   CONSTKUCTION    OF    VETERANS'    HOSPITALS 
BECOMING    A    POLITICAL   FOOTBALL? 

(By  Joseph  Leib,  •ervice  officer,  past  vice 
commander) 

In  the  first  deficiency  appropriation  bill  of 

1946 — debated  on  the  House  flood  Tuesday 

an  allotment  of  $158,320,000  for  the  con- 
struction and  extension  of  veterans'  hospitals 
was  rejected.  The  next  day  the  House  over- 
rode its  Appropriations  Committee.  On  page 
11046  of  the  Congressional  Record.  Novem- 
ber 27.  Representative  Cannon  of  Missouri  Is 
quoted  as  having  said ; 

"It  is  felt  that  the  Congress  should  have 
some  voice  In  the  location  of  hospitals  and 
in  the  priority  of  providing  for  such  loca- 
tions." 

This  very  question  has  become  a  sore  spot 
In  official  Washington.  General  Bradley  has 
suted  that  he  wants  the  new  hospitals  lo- 
cated near  medical  schools  or  big  cities  so 
that  patients  caji  have  the  benefit  of  experi- 
enced practitioners.  General  Hawlev.  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 


tion, has  ei^slained  why  .=uch  a  program  was 
nececsary  i  n  these  words : 

"The  be  ;t  medical  work  today  Is  done 
around  tea;hing  Institutions,  and  we  do  not 
have  mon<  y  enough  to  employ  these  men. 
even  if  th  ;re  were  enough  of  them  to  go 
round.  Tliat  means  that  we  must  build  our 
hospitals  i  round  those  institutions  bo  the 
veterans  can  have  the  Ijcneflt  of  the  con- 
sultant ser  nee." 

Shortly  1  lefore  General  Bradley  took  over 
the  Veterans' Administration  (August  15)'the 
Federal  Bfjard  of  Hospitalization  approved 
the  constrtiction  of  29.000  additional  beds. 
The  Hospitpl  Board,  however,  gave  no  indi- 
cation or  r«icommendation  as  to  possible  loca- 
tions. Immediately  a  storm  of  inquiry  arose 
from  inter^ted  cities  throughout  the  Nation. 
They  exeTt(>d  powerful  pressure  in  behalf  of 
a  local  Govsrnment  hospital.  Criticism  that 
started  then  has  continued  to  this  day.  in- 
volving more  than  250  cities  that  do  not  wLsh 
to  be  left  out  of  any  extensive  building 
proccram. 

President  Truman  was  obliged  to  step  into 
the  picture  by  stating  that  no  location  was 
to  be  made  public  because  he  believed  thaf 
General  Brtidley  was  entitled  to  the  fullest 
leeway  In  i  ;etting  this  program  under  way. 

Now.  theTflght  over  the  $158,000,000  appro- 
priation se«ms  to  l>e  the  result  of  this  unfor- 
tunate controversy  and  bickering.  Everyone 
wanu  to  b«  in  at  the  pie  counter,  and  in  the 
meantime  needy  and  disabled  veterans  aie 
standing  14  line  or  being  turned  away  be- 
cause of  th*  lack  of  accommodations  in  Fed- 
eral hospitals.  Why  is  this  situation  being 
permitted?.  Every  day  lost  Is  going  to  l>e  a 
hard.ship  ofi  some  veteran. 

Since  jine  30.  1941— approximately  8 
month.«  beflbre  Pearl  Harlxjr — there  have  been 
added  to  leterans"  hospitals  merely  8  404 
beds.  ThiHK  of  it.  Then  consider  also  the 
fact  that  ov^er  one  million  and  a  half  veterans 
of  this  warialone  have  been  discharged  from 
the  armed  korces  for  medical  and  disability 
reasons — »ith  over  300.000  drawing  health 
pensions — ail  potential  hospital  cases — yet 
only  8,404  Ijeda  have  been  added  to  date. 

In  this  Connection  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  tp  hearings  held  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments, house  of  Representatives,  relative 
to  the  bill  |to  provide  for  an  Administrator 
of  Surplus  t>roperty.  Dated  August  28.  1945. 
pages  37  and  38.  there  appears  some  amazing 
testimony 

Congressiian  CocrawN  was  discussing  the 
dangerous  predicament  within  the  veterans' 
hospitali-.  pointing  out  that  Congress  au- 
thorized th$  Vf  terans'  Administration  to  con- 
struct faciStles  throughout  the  Nation  but 
refused  tojgive  them  a  dime  to  go  ahead. 
That  was  al  months  ago.  The  situation  re- 
mains the  same.  Here  are  the  comments 
as  they  appeared  In  the  hearings.  Every 
Member  of  Congress  should  read  the  follow- 
ing very  carefully: 

•'Represeijtative  Gossrrr.  The  hospital 
problem   is  arising  all  over  the   country. 

"Mr.  Symington.  Yes.  sir. 

•■RepreseijLative  Cochkan.  That  is  our  own 
fault.  We  authorized  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration toi  construct  hospitals  all  over  the 
United  Stages  and  we  did  not  give  them  a 
dime.  They  had  plans  and  specifications  to 
build,  but  ^e  did  not  give  them  a  dime  when 
we  authorised  it.  I  know  as  a  fact  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  had  the  plans  and 
speciflcatloils  from  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  dew  construction  in  present  facili- 
ties and  thff  Veterans'  Administration  has  not 
had  5  cents' to  go  ahead  and.  construct  them. 
because  all  we  did  in  the  GI  bill  was  to  give 
them  the  authorization.  There  is  upward 
of  $70O.0OO,$oo,  I  think,  needed  to  go  ahead 
and  build  $dditlonal  hospitals  and  enlarge 
the  present  ones. 

"Representative  Jthju  Will  the  gentlemjin 
yield   for  a  fomment? 

"I  cannotjlet  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Aissourt  about  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
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ministration  stand  without  some  comment. 
It  is  true  that  we  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
for  hospitals,  but  in  March  and  April  when 
we  actually  appropriated  seventy  or  eighty 
million  dollars,  as  I  recall,  some  of  us  said 
we  were  going  to  need  more  hospitals  for  the 
veterans.  At  that  time  General  Hines  said 
that  Congress  has  never  failed  to  give  the 
VcterauG'  Administration  whatever  it  asked 
for.  I  cannot  see  that  the  present  need  was 
the  fault  of  Congress,  when  we  appropriated 
all  the  money  for  hospitals  that  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  asked  for. 

•■R?presentative  Cochran.  The  Veterans' 
Administration  made  a  mistake  in  not  com- 
ing down  and  asking  for  more  appropria- 
tions 

'Representative  JtroD.  Some  of  us  w«!nt 
down  and  talked  the  matter  over  with  G<n- 
eral  Hines  and  told  him  that  he  had  a  bigger 
problem  than  in  the  last  war.  Howe\er, 
Congress  gave  him  every  dime  he  asked. 

■Representative  Cochran.  The  Army  today 
has  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men  vho 
are  ready  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  but  they  cannot  discharge 
them  because  the  Veterans'  Administration 
has  no  place  to  put  them  and  they  still  most 
be  hospitalized  by  the  Army  although  they 
have  received  the  maximum  treatment  by  -^e 
Army;    and    that   applies   to   the   Navy. 

■  Representative  Judd.  We  tried  to  correct 
It  but  did  not  succeed. 

"Representative  Ervin.  The  Army  can  lot 
discharge  them  until  they  are  physici.lly 
able  to  be  discharged,  but  when  they  cure 
discharged  they  will  be  turned  over  to  Uie 
Veterans'  Administration. 

"Representative  Cochran.  And  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  has  no  place  to  put 
tlicm. 

"Representative  Ervin.  And  I  think  that  is 
why  the  President  appointed  a  new  head  for 
the  Veterans'  Adm:i-.:~*ratlon. 


John  J.  McCloy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  ^^  COLMER 

OF    MlShl.^s.i'i  I 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  26,  1945 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  submit 
herewith  a  speech  made  by  the  Honor- 
able John  J.  McCloy.  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War.  before  the  Academy  of 
Political  Science  at  the  Hotel  Astor  in 
New  York  City  on  November  8  last.  I 
am  sure  that  the  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  the  country  generally 
will  be  interested  in  this  splendid  stfite- 
ment. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
McCloy  retired  on  Saturday  of  last  week 
from  the  position  which  he  has  so  itbly 
filled  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for 
the  past  several  years  and  will  shortly 
return  to  his  home  in  up-State  New  York, 
where  he  plans  to  again  enjoy  the  life 
of  a  private  citizen. 

On  this  occasion  I  should  like  to  add 
my  word  of  praise  to  that  of  maijy  ot  her 
people  who  knew  him  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  performing  his  responsible  and 
arduous  duties  here  during  the  late  u'ar. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  know  John  McC-loy 
both  in  his  official  capacity  and  person- 
ally. Prom  the  very  first  time  I  met  aim 
I  was  impressed  with  his  sincerity,  his 


high  sense  of  duty,  and  his  devotion  to 
his  Government  and  his  country.  The 
zeal  with  which  he  attacked  the  many 
problems  of  his  office  during  that  global 
conflict  was  indeed  Inspiring. 
The  speech  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  assigned  subject 
is  Our  Policy  in  Germany,  but  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  me  if  I  vary  it  somewhat.  It  is 
more  fitting  that  I  talk  of  the  problems  of 
our  occupation  in  Germany  and  make  some 
observations  on  the  operations  of  our  admin- 
istration there  rather  than  to  discuss  our 
policy.  After  all,  our  policies  have  been 
pretty  well  stated.  The  directives  to  General 
Elsenhower  have  been  published.  The  Pots- 
dam Declaration  has  been  promulgated  and 
at  least  our  general  objectives  have  been 
well  advertised.  Moreover,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Army,  it  is  not  my  province  to 
discuss  our  state  policy.  General  Eisenhower 
is  correct  when  he  says  that  he  and  the  Army 
are  the  instruments  and  not  the  makers  of 
policy. 

The  Army  is  in  Germany  to  achieve  the 
objectives  which  are  given  to  it,  and  In  talk- 
ing briefly  of  the  problems  the  Army  is  facing 
and  how  it  is  coping  with  them.  I  know  that 
I  can  be  more  informative  than  if  I  attempt 
to  expound  our  policy  or  discuss  its  merits. 
Moreover.  I  feel  better  qualified  to  speak,  for 
I  have  Just  returned  from  a  trip  which  has 
taken  me  around  the  world,  during  which 
It  was  my  chief  task  to  oljserve  on  the  ground 
something  of  the  operations  of  cur  occupa- 
tional administration  in  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Japan. 

Again,  I  know  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  only 
give  you  my  first-hand  impressions.  They 
are  bound  to  be  sketchy  and  I  fear  incom- 
plete. I  returned  to  this  country  only  a  few 
days  ago  after  an  absence  of  a  little  over  a 
month  from  my  desk.  Since  I  landed  from 
my  plane  there  have  been  people  to  see  and 
things  to  do  in  such  quantity  that  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  prepare  a  thought- 
ful and  balanced  analysis  of  the  problems  of 
occupation.  However,  I  will  attempt  to  give 
you  a  sort  of  running  account  of  the  things 
that  come  to  my  mind,  as  a  result  not  only 
of  my  observations  on  this  trip  but  of  a 
rather  sustained  and  continuous  association 
With  the  problems  of  German  occupation 
from  the  invasion  of  Germany  to  the  present. 

I  can  pass  quickly  over  the  period  of  the 
fighting  when  it  was  the  duty  of  the  nrlll- 
tary  government  to  keep  the  lines  of  com- 
munication open,  to  keep  the  civilian  papu- 
lation out  of  the  way  of  the  armies;  in  short, 
to  relieve  the  combat  forces  of  concern  for 
the  enemy  population  behind  the  lines.  This 
in  itself  was  an  enormous  task,  and  men  had 
to  be  trained  for  it.  and  they  were  trained 
for  It.  The  training  commenced  before  our 
initial  landing  in  Africa  and  it  continued 
throughout  the  period  of  the  hostilities. 
Men  were  selected  in  and  out  of  the  Army 
who  had  knowledge  and  exp>erience  in  ad- 
ministration of  cities,  towns,  and  States — 
sanitary  engineers,  city  managers,  public  offi- 
cials, lawyers,  financiers,  economists,  admin- 
istrators of  every  sort.  We  recruited  the 
leaders  of  the  country,  men  who  had  records 
of  capacity  and  who  were  Induced  through 
patriotic  appeal  to  give  up  their  jobs  and 
take  on  the  rigors  and  inconvenience  of 
army  life.  These  men  were  given  courses  in 
the  form  of  government  of  the  countries  we 
might  be  called  on  to  occupy  and  training  in 
dealing  with  the  problems  they  would  be 
called  upon  to  meet.  The  courses  were  well 
Instructed,  or  as  well  Instructed  as  the  facili- 
ties of  the  country  could  supply. 

We  had  no  large  corps  of  civilian  adminis- 
trators, fuch  as  the  British  Empire  could 
call  on  from  their  colonial  administration, 
but  we  recruited  an  excellent  body  of  highly 
experienced  prcfesslonal  and  business  men. 
government  officials,  and  representatives  of 
labor.    They  were  men  of  devoted  spirit,  and 


it  is  these  men  who  constitute  in  the  mala 
the  men  who  are  now  carrying  on  our  occu- 
pational Job  in  Germany.  They  did  their 
Job  well  during  the  period  of  combat— we 
had  no  disturbances  behind  the  lines,  the 
troops  moved  ahead  freely,  and  the  rear  was 
organized  by  teams  of  these  men  as  the 
armies  moved  ahead.  The  test  of  their  effi- 
ciency was  the  repose  which  everywhere  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  the  combat  troops. 
Refugees  were  cared  for.  food  was  distributed, 
sewers  were  repaired,  dead  were  buried— all 
of  the  enormous  problems  of  reorganization 
and  stabilization  which  follow  the  wake  cf 
battle  were  dealt  with,  and  they  were  dealt 
with  well. 

Then  came  the  victory — a  victory  alttiost 
unparalleled  in  history — a  Russian,  a  British, 
a  French,  and  an  American  Army  bore  ia  on 
Germany.  They  mrt  in  the  center  of  Ger- 
many— a  once  highly  organized  country, 
cenualized  and  articulated.  The  forces  and 
the  conflict  surged  right  up  to  the  very  desk 
of  the  Fuehrer  in  the  Chancellery  In  BerBn— 
some  of  the  heaviest  fighting  took  plaae  in 
the  portico  of  his  office. 

The  result  was  the  most  complete  economic 
and  political  collapse,  at  least  of  mcderu 
times  There  was  no  governmen"..  there  was 
no  economy  left,  and  the  American  Army 
had  on  hand  a  group  of  men  and  cMcers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  take  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  Germany.  But  the  American 
Army  was  not  the  only  army  which  had  con- 
quered Germany.  There  were  three  other 
armies  and  all  four  were  faced  with  plans 
for  the  government  of  Germany  contained 
in  Allied  decisions,  made  long  btifore,  which 
necessitated  Joint  control  of  a  nation  of 
70.000,000  people. 

It  is  a  novel  situation  in  history — four 
nations  have  assumed  and  exercised  supreme 
governmental  authority  over  an  area  which 
was  once  the  most  vigorous  p.)lliical  and 
economic  unit  in  Europe.  The  objective 
agreed  to  by  the  four  powers  is  the  complete 
demilitarization  of  that  area,  the  drastic 
reorganization  of  the  political,  economic  and 
Ideological  life  of  these  people  and  their  ulti- 
mate reeducation  and  redevelojjment  as  a 
self-governing  democratic  body. 

The  peoples  of  these  four  governing  na- 
tions are  themselves  widely  scattered  over 
the  world.  Their  histories  are  diverse.  The 
four  nations  differ  radically  In  their  prior  ex- 
perience, methods,  and  objectives  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  other  areas  and  peoples.  Their 
fears  and  hopes  and  Interests  with  respect  to 
the  future  of  the  people  in  the  territory  to 
be  governed  WB«e  and  are  different  and  to 
some  extent  .widely  apart.  There  is  the 
tremendous  barrier  of  three  different  lan- 
guages which  imp>edes  communication  and 
accurate  understanding  among  the  govern- 
ing groups.  There  Is  the  further  barrier 
of  the  fourth  language  of  those  who  are  gov- 
erned. 

It  would  be  idle  to  expect  any  simple  and 
entirely  satisfactory  results  from  any  $uch 
novel  and  complex  undertaking. 

With  the  victory,  additional  specialists 
were  recruited  to  supplement  those  already 
in  the  Army  or  connected  with  it.  New  staffs 
were  organized — a  council  of  the  four  nations 
was  set  up — each  nation  had  contributed  to 
the  victory,  each  had  an  obviou.s  and  a  deep 
interest  in  the  area  to  be  occupied.  But  the 
negotiations  and  agreements  effecting  cen- 
tral control  take  time  to  evolve,  and  p>endlng 
the  achievement  of  these  agreements  the 
commander  In  chief  of  each  of  the  armies  was 
given  the  authority  to  exercise  complete  gov- 
ernmental functions  in  the  area  his  army 
occupied  until  common  agreement  could  tie 
reached. 

I  think  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  zone  Com- 
mander was  faced  with  as  many  diverse  and 
heavy  problems  as  was  General  Eiseahower. 
It  is  difficult  for  anyone  who  has  not  obsorwd 
conditions  in  Germany  during  the  last  staces 
of  the  war  and  after  the  defeat  to  bcgiBi  to 
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bpprec.ate  the  complexity  of  che  tasi  ut  re- 
constituting the  functions  of  government  In 
the  conquered  area.  Not  only  did  he  and 
General  Clay  have  the  task  of  handling  the 
great,  military  forces  Involved  In  the  re- 
shulMhig  of  the  armies,  the  movement  of 
their  supplies  as  they  settled  themselves,  the 
quartering  of  the  troops,  but  Immediately 
they  were  plunged  deeply  in  the  problem  of 
redeploj-ment  for  the  PaciSc  war,  and,  shortly 
thereafter,  in  the  even  more  greatly  compli- 
cated process  of  demobilization. 

TTie  varied  functions  of  government  had 
to  be  set  up  In  accordance  with  the  drastic 
denazification  directives  which  General 
Elsenhower  received.  Communications, 
transjKirtatlon,  and  practically  all  productive 
facilities  were  either  shattered  or  paralyzed, 
and  on  top  of  it  all  came  the  monumental 
Influx  of  the  refugees.  The  millions  of  per- 
fons  cast  loose  bv  the  Nazi  collapse,  former 
prisoners,  and  the  so-called  displaced  per- 
sons drawn  from  every  nation  in  Europe  and 
many  from  Africa  and  Asia,  flooded  the 
American  zone  seeking  refuge.  In  numbers 
they  e.xceeded  the  greatest  European  migra- 
tions of  history  and  they  were  more  dis- 
organized. They  had  to  be  sorted  out,  trans- 
shipped, deloused,  fed.  tended  to,  relocated. 
People  of  every  condition,  of  age.  and 
health — men,  women,  children.  The  condi- 
tions were  literally  Indescribable,  yet  the 
Army  set  about  the  task,  checked  disease, 
supplied  clothes,  organized  camps,  fed.  and 
moved  these  people  by  the  millions.  There 
are  hard  cases  yet  to  be  dealt  with — those 
who  do  not  want  to  move  or  cannot  move 
or  those  for  whom  no  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  their  reception  In  other  countries — 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  displaced  persons 
have  heen  cared  for  and  transferred  to  the 
lands  of  their  choice. 

No  one  has  yet  adequately  appraised  the 
size  and  complexity  of  this  task.  Yet  while 
It  was  going  on  the  process  of  reorganizing 
the  German  communities  was  also  proceed- 
ing. Take  the  city  of  Nuremberg — many  of 
you  are  familiar  with  It — you  would  not 
recognize  it  now.  All  of  the  old  city— the  city 
enclosed  by  the  old  wall — is  virtually  a  rub- 
ble heap — and  Nuremberg  Is  not  unique — 
most  of  the  wall  is  torn  down  and  the  en- 
tire city  Is  a  great  wreck.  It  was  a  center  of 
Nazi  activity  and  consequently  there  were 
many  Nazis  in  ofBce.  They  were  either  ap- 
prehended or  discharged  from  their  admin- 
istrative posts  which  they  held.  Although 
they  were  the  skilled,  energetic  people,  under 
our  rules  they  had  to  be  replaced.  Water 
had  to  be  made  available  and  centers  of  food 
distribution  set  up.  sewers  repaired,  streets 
made  passable,  power  reinstalled.  This  was 
not  done  to  rebuild  our  former  enemy  but  to 
make  It  barely  possible  for  people  to  live  and 
function  on  anything  other  than  an  animal 
basis.  The  military  government  people 
tackled  the  Job  and  something  resembling 
livable  conditions  have  been  restored. 

Our  short-range  policy  Included  the  de- 
militarization and  denazification  of  our  zone. 
Today  there  Is  no  German  Army,  there  is  no 
Gestapo,  and  there  Is  no  Nazi  administra- 
tion left  In  the  country. 

From  some  of  the  reporting  which  we  have 
had  in  this  country  one  would  get  the  im- 
pression that  the  Army  had  been  very  lax  In 
Its  execution  of  the  denazification  policy. 
On  the  contrary.  It  Is  demonstrable  that  we 
have  been  drastic.  Indeed.  In  our  Eone  our 
policy  has  been  more  severe  than  has  been 
the  case  In  any  other  zone.  The  English,  for 
better  or  worse,  have  not  cone  half  lo  far. 
Naci  apectalltta  discharRed  by  us  haTe  been 
rMmpioyed  by  the  French  and  even  the 
Ruaalana  are  not  »o  atrict  in  luoting  out  these 
ftirmrr  OermuM  lender*  We  have  not  been 
abl«<  to  ohi  .1.  jiiH-i.,,)  or  KnitUsh  concurrence 
to  our  (I  1  policy  tor  both  or  iiieaa 
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perlence.  To  date  we  have  about  87,000  for- 
mer Gestapo.  SS  troops,  Nazi  leaders,  military 
oflftcers,  and  industrialists  in  detention.  We 
have  removed  more  than  100,000  Nazis  from 
office.  I  doubt  whether  the  record  of  the 
armies  of  the  other  powers  Is  an  consistent 
or  far  reaching.  At  least,  If  it  is,  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  it. 

As  I  have  indicated,  we  have  carried  out 
our  immediate  demilitarization  plans  com- 
pletely. The  German  Army  no  longer  exists. 
The  general  staff  Is  dissolved  and  many  of 
lt"5  former  members  arc  in  Jail  or  awaiting 
trial.  German  war  materials  have  been 
taken  Into  cur  custody.  Much  of  their  war- 
making  industrial  plant  was  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  war  or  is  awaiting  removal  pursuant 
to  the  Potsdam  reparations  policy.  We  have 
taken  complete  control  of  all  of  the  I.  G. 
Par'oen  combine  which  lies  within  our  power 
and  at  American  instigation  a  four-party 
agency  has  been  set  up  to  deal  with  Its  dis- 
solution. 

Criticism  there  has  been.  Where  it  is 
founded  on  fact  the  Army  welcomes  it.  In 
a  task  so  complex,  so  far  flung.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  we  should  not  make  mistakes. 
When  they  are  discovered,  every  effort  Is  made 
to  correct  them  promptly. 

I  want  to  say  a  further  word  at>out  the 
men  who  are  doing  this  Job  for  they  are  a 
group  of  which  this  country  can  be  prcud. 
Most  of  them  are  older  men,  former  leaders 
in  their  communities.  Perhaps  the  majority 
of  them  are  'retreads' — officers  or  veterans 
of  the  last  World  War  who  came  forward  to 
serve  their  country  again  in  this  war.  They 
have  given  up  established  homes  and  liveli- 
hoods to  undertake  the  unglamcrous  tasks 
of  cleaning  up  after  the  battle  and  the 
shouting  have  passed.  They  have  to  live  in 
the  most  depressing  of  surroundings  and  deal 
tvery  day  with  the  headaches  of  a  destroyed 
and  dislocated  society.  It  is  their  task  to 
furnish  the  follow-thrcugh  while  the  nation 
demands  and  obtains  the  quick  demobiliza- 
tion of  its  forces.  There  is  nowhere  In  this 
country  a  comparable  group  of  such  devoted, 
experienced,  and  skilled  men  as  the  Army  has 
called  upon  to  perform  this  task.  Those  who 
have  taken  the  pains  to  examine  with  any 
reasonable  care  the  work  they  are  performing, 
and  who  are  objective  in  their  observations, 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  work  of  these 
public-spirited  men  and  officers.  Some  of  the 
irresponsible  and  outrageous  attacks  which 
have  been  made  on  the  competence  of  these 
officers,  and.  in  some  cases,  even  on  their 
motives,  are  hard  to  understand  or  condone. 
The  views  of  the  attackers,  safe  in  their  re- 
moteness from  the  problem,  should  be  prop- 
erly discounter'. 

Many  of  these  men  are  classed  by  the  Array 
as  essential  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  may  have  served  in  Africa,  up  through 
Italy  and  then  In  France,  they  still  have  to 
remain  on  the  Job  in  Germany.  Very  few 
sought  the  Job,  the  Job  sought  them  and 
they  forever   deserve  well   of   their  country. 

Without  the  follow-through  the  objec- 
tives for  which  the  battle  was  fought  and 
won  may  be  dissipated.  Today  we  have 
Germany  and  Japan  stricken  and  conquered. 
It  is  our  aim  to  create  the  conditions  which 
will  make  them  peaceful  and  law-abiding 
members  of  the  world  community.  It  is  a 
long  process  requiring  the  use  of  sustained 
force  and  enlightened  administration.  The 
future  destiny  of  our  country  ia  closely  r*- 
lated  to  the  manner  in  which  we  cope  with 
the  problems  of  ndmlnlstrailon  In  the  con- 
quered areas,  The  work  of  ih««  men  who  are 
ch.irged   with    the    tahk,    for    y  sake 
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the  excfUent  monthly  reports  which  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  is  making  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  0n  the  administration  of  the  occupa- 
tion. N^  other  nation  publishes  so  full  and 
frank  re|)orts. 

I  havi  given  you  some  of  the  short-ranee 
objectives  which  either  have  been  achieved 
or  whicb  are  well  on  the  way  to  being  achieved 
in  Gen*any.  Our  objectives,  however,  can- 
not all  be  ne<jatlve  ones.  If  Germany  is  not 
to  be  ai  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer, 
constructive  steps  have  to  be  taken  to  en- 
able th*  German  people  to  work  out  their 
own  political  and  economic  reconversion. 

The  <tuatlon  In  Germany  today  as  the 
Army  fltds  it  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  Indus- 
try ard  commerce  is  at  so  low  a  scale  as  prac- 
tically to  be  nonexistent — clothing,  food, 
transpottatlon,  are  scanty  with  the  result 
that  every  city  is  full  of  long  queues  of  people 
waltingjto  obtain  the  simplest  necessities  of 
life.  Taere  will  be  very  little  coal  except 
for  somi  meager  heating  of  such  institutions 
as  hospitals  and  the  supply  of  food  process- 
ing plants.  There  Is  a  fiscal  and  currency 
sltuatloi  which  hovers  on  the  brink  of  com- 
plete co^lapee.  In  short,  on  every  side  there 
Is  the  e*'ldence  of  complete  demoralization. 
Every  tdwn  of  any  size,  main  or  provincial, 
with  aliioet  no  exception,  has  been  heavily 
bombedi  On  this  stage  we  must  erect  a  new 
soclety-4a  peaceful  society  and  a  democratic, 
liberty-lpving  one. 

The  irmy  has  not  yet  been  able  to  re- 
construet  in  anything  like  adequate  meas- 
ure sucji  services  as  the  postal  system  and 
the  general  communication  and  transporta- 
tion systems,  to  make  it  possible  for  people 
to  exchange  things  and  distribute  the  limited 
quantitfcs  of  goods  which  are  avaC&ble  If 
there  Is]  famine  and  freezing  on  top  of  the 
other  depressing  conditions  which  are  to  be 
found  iA  middle  Europe,  there  will  be  a  vciy 
scanty  koil  in  which  political  wisdom  or 
liberal  political  thinking  can  be  nurtured.  By 
February  1,  a  determination  will  have  been 
made  aa  to  the  amount  of  industry  which 
can  safely  be  left  in  Germany;  give  ter  a 
standard  of  living  not  exceeding  that  of  her 
surrounoing  countries,  and  prevent  her  from 
becominjg  a  public  charge.  The  rest  will  pr>^- 
PumabljTbe  destroyed  as  a  war  menace  or 
transfert-ed  as  reparations  to  those  coun- 
tries wlo  wish  to  receive  It.  The  reports 
show  thiit  25  pjerccnt  of  the  industrial  plants 
of  Gerirtany  have  been  destroyed  by  bomb- 
ing or  ^T  damage,  with.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  al-eady  removed  from  the  Russi.in  and 
French  kreas.  Vast  removals  of  industrial 
plants  are  still  to  take  place  under  the  repa- 
rations I  program.  General  ELscnhower  re- 
ports thlit  less  than  5  percent  of  Industi-y  la 
the  western  zone  Is  operating,  and  we  know 
that  Germany  normally  has  a  large  food 
deficit.  JOn  these  facts,  yot;  cannot  envy  the 
Army  its  task  of  achieving  one  of  the  ob- 
jectives j  given  it  by  the  Berlin  protocol, 
namely  io  permit  Germany  to  sustain  a  peace 
economy  without  external   assistance. 

Germany  Is  not  primarily  an  agricultural 
jountryjin  fact  it  is  far  from  It  and  with 
the  resources  it  possesses  and  the  needs  which 
the  worid  demands  I  personally  do  not  be- 
lieve Itj  can  ever  be  turned  into  an  ex- 
cluaiveljl  agricultural  or  pastoral  society.  I 
have  se<fti  reports  which  show  how  relatively 
little  of  ihe  existing  German  Industrial  plant 
has  beeq  destroyed  but  In  all  con.'^cienre  there 
would  appear  to  any  visitor  to  Germany  to 
be  enough  destroyed  to  give  a  terrific  set-back 
to  Germain  industry  when  It  Is  compared  to 
that  of  ier  neighbors  among  the  Allies.  Par- 
ttculailji  la  thla  true  when  u»e  htui  In  mind 
the  ranMvata  already  effected  on  the  Ruailuu 
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I  do  not  believe  that  It  is  In  our  Interest, 
or  possible  while  we  have  any  responsibility 
In  the  matter,  to  permit  famine  and  disease. 
or  even  malnutrition  to  ravage  our  oc<Ajpa- 
tion  area.  The  German*  may  deserve  such 
treatment  for  the  much  worse  which  they 
have  visited  upon  the  other  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope. Yet  we  know  that  the  American  peo- 
ple will  not  long  tolerate  such  conditions 
and  the  directives  to  the  Army  and  the  Berlin 
agreements  do  not  contemplate  that  they 
shall  exist.  We  must  be  prepared  to  provide 
for  the  time  being  such  basic  food  supplies 
as  may  be  deemed  essential  and  the  Berlin 
ngreements  themselves  state  that  measures 
shall  be  taken  promptly  to  repair  transport, 
to  enlarge  coal  production,  to  increase  agri- 
cultural output,  and  to  effect  emergency  re- 
pair utilities  and  housing.  These  are  the  es- 
sential. Immediate  prerequisites  of  restoring 
the  possibility  of  any  economic  life  in  Ger- 
many. Without  these  immediate  steps  the 
Germans  cannot  assume  the  responsibility  of 
operating  the  little  German  industry,  which 
Immediately  can  be  restored,  to  pay  for  food 
which  must  be  imported.  Without  this  min- 
imum degree  of  rehabilitation  there  will  be 
no  portion  of  the  peaceful  domestic  industry 
which  the  Berlin  agreements  permit  the  Ger- 
mans to  develop.  In  the  next  months  it  will 
be  a  struggle  to  get  some  economic  life  going 
and.  with  the  almost  total  absence  of  coal, 
there  will  be  little  enough.  Certainly  for  a 
long  time  to  come  there  is  no  Justifiable  fear 
that  Germany's  war  potential  is  being  rebuilt. 

The  immediate  task  Is  the  avoidance  of  epi- 
demics, famine  and  unrest  and  the  restora- 
tion of  stable  conditions  in  which  a  political 
rebirth  of  Germany  can  take"  place.  It  is 
time  that  the  American  people  realize  that 
this  short-range  task  Is  now  the  important 
issue  and  not  whether  there  is  still  some 
Nazi  in  the  town  of  Obersdorf  or  Nuremberg 
whom  the  Army  has  overlooked. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  danger  from  Ger- 
many at  the  present  time  is  not  in  any  ten- 
dency toward  loose  control  and  quick  or  even 
ultimate  revival.  It  lies  rather  in  the  im- 
mediate prostration  which  can  readily  pro- 
C.uce  a  state  of  permanent  desolation  likely 
to  defeat  our  objectives  even  if  it  does  not 
turn  the  stomachs  of  our  own  and  other 
peoples.  It  may  lead  later  to  a  too  great 
relaxation  of  controls  and  perhaps  at  the 
same  time  to  a  degree  of  civil  disturbance 
and  strife  which  will  make  the  task  of  our 
military  government  officials  even  more  dif- 
ficult than  it  is  at  the  moment. 

Even  those  most  determined  to  defeat  Ger- 
many completely  and  see  that  Germany 
shall  not  again  become  a  menace  to  the 
world,  if  they  are  thoughtful,  must  realize 
that  we  cannot  now  draw  back  from  taking 
at  least  the  immediate  sensible  and  con- 
structive steps  which  are  necessary,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  Potsdam  Declaration,  to  en- 
able the  German  people  to  subsist  without 
external  assistance. 

In  accordance  with  a  policy  with  which, 
because  of  its  military  implications,  the 
Army  and  the  War  Department  are  in  com- 
plete agreement,  the  highly  centralized  and 
subsidized  eccncmlc  controls  of  old  Ger- 
many are  being  destroj-ed.  The  same  is  true 
of  Germany's  excess  Industrial  plant  but 
what  that  excess  Is  should  be  determined  by 
the  most  objective  scientific  appraisal  which 
the  experts  of  this  country  and  our  allies  can 
furnish.  It  cannot  be  settled  by  passion  or 
Ideology  nor  by  Impugning  the  motives  of 
thoae  who  differ,  When  that  decision  la 
mad»i  ih?  Army  will  carry  It  out  bui  In  the 
meant:  o  la  the  Immediate  necessity 
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the  Army  commanders  who  are  now  con- 
trolling the  situation  receive  dlrfctivea 
which  make  this  possible. 

The  Army  Is.  of  course,  hampered  In  Its 
effort  to  decentralize  industry  an.l  at  the 
same  time  achieve  a  self-sustaining  Germany 
by  the  existence  of  the  separate  zones.  It  is 
only  by  operating  the  zones  as  an  over-all 
unit  with  a  balanced  distribution  of  supplies 
between  them  that  such  an  objective  be- 
comes feasible.  The  greatest  credit  is  due 
to  General  Eisenhower  and  General  Clay 
for  their  persistent  and  untiring  efforts  to  ob- 
tain agreement  in  the  Council  for  the  central 
administration  of  the  fundamental  services 
of  the  country,  such  as  transportation  and 
communication.  In  spite  of  many  trials  and 
tribulations  real  cooperation  was  achieved  In 
the  first  meetings  of  the  Council  and  the 
difficulty  we  are  now  encountering  In  our  at- 
tempt to  achieve  a  central  machlnerj'  for  the 
Nation-wide  services,  contrary  to  the  general 
conception,  does  not  emanate  from  the 
Sovieu  but  from  France,  one  of  the  western 
democracies.  The  French  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  permit  any  form  of  central  admin- 
istration which  would  include  all  areas  In  the 
west.  They  are  afraid.  I  assume,  that  if  they 
do.  a  pattern  will  be  set  for  the  west  as  the 
turning  of  the  administration  of  the  area 
east  of  the  Oder  to  the  Poles  and  the  Rus- 
sians is  likely  to  set  the  permanent  pattern 
in  the  east.  At  the  bottom  of  this  is,  of 
course,  the  desire  of  the  French  for  the  sep- 
aration. If  not  the  annexation,  of  the  Ruhr 
and  the  Rhineland.  I  think  that  but  for  this 
difficulty  there  would  have  been  a  very  sub- 
stantial measure  of  four-party  agreement  In 
the  Council.  Whatever  the  cause,  matters 
of  the  utmost  consequence  have  been  held 
in  abeyance — backing,  currency,  taxation,  for 
example,  and  until  such  problems  are  dealt 
with  there  can  be  very  little  progress  made 
in  treating  Germany  as  a  unit— which  is  the 
agreement  of  the  four  powers.  Of  no  less 
significance  is  the  question  of  the  public 
debt  on  which  is  built  the  whole  structure  of 
savings  banks,  life  insurance,  social  insur- 
ance, and  bank  deposits.  Exports  and  im- 
ports should  also  be  treated  centrally  if  Ger- 
»-many  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  unit  but  all  these 
vitally  important  matters  seem  to  be  held  up 
by  France  pending  the  settlement  of  Ger- 
many's western  frontier. 

The  Army  has  about  accomplished  the 
short  range  objectives  of  our  occupational 
policy  in  Germany  though  there  Is  still  con- 
siderable work  In  the  way  of  basic  reconstruc- 
tion to  be  done  under  that  program.  I  ven- 
ture to  give  the  assurance  that  nothing  has 
been  done  by  the  Army  or  will  be  done  by  it 
which  will  In  any  way  prejudice  the  long- 
range  objectives  of  the  country  In  relation  to 
Germany.  How  much  industry  will  even- 
tually be  left  to  Qermany  can  later  be  deter- 
mined unprejudiced  by  any  steps  the  Army 
may  now  be  taking  to  keep  things  barely 
afloat  In  the  areas  of  Germany  over  which 
it  exercises  Jurisdiction. 

There  is  one  more  thought  I  should  like 
to  leave  with  ycu  before  I  close  and  that  is 
that  if  we  seek  security  there  is  only  one 
way  to  achieve  it.  It  is  as  It  always  has 
been,  by  eternal  vigilance.  There  is  no  high 
short  road  to  the  permanent  pacification  of 
either  Germany  or  Japan.  It  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  a  single  once  and  for  all  bTbw 
of  destruction.  I  have  no  illusions  about  the 
repentant  character  of  either  the  German  or 
the  Japanese  people.  In  my  Judgment  there 
will  be  n  i>d  before  we  can 
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or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29.  1945 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remaks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  tele- 
grams: 

AuiANT,  N.  Y.,  Sovember  29,  1945. 
Hon.  William  T.  BTKNt. 

House  Oljice  Building: 
As  of  Novembor  24,  1945.  veterans'  wailing 
list.  Veterans'  Aaministrutlon,  Bronx  (N.  Y.» 
Base  Hospital  81,  has  mounted  to  1.053.  We 
understand  they  are  not  admitting  pneu- 
monia cases.  No.  4  heart  cases,  and  cancer 
cases.  Same  thing  was  njt  known  in  the 
annals  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnistiatlon  prior 
to  this  date.  Kindly  do  all  things  possible  ao 
that  our  hospiul  at  Albany,  NY.,  will  be 
built  within  the  very  near  future. 

GEOaCE  J.   PlCKTTT. 

Veterans  County  Service  Office. 


Albany,  N.  Y..  Sovember  29.  1945. 
Representative   William  T.  Byhne: 

The  Victory  War  Loan  drive  is  nearing  the 
climax.  Purchase  of  bonds  by  individuals  is 
lagging.  Posters  urging  the  public  to  buy 
bonds  depict  wounded  veterans,  present  the 
argument  funds  are  needed  to  provide  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  for  them.  How  can 
Congress  deny  an  appropriation  for  new  vet- 
erans" hospitals,  particularly  when  facili- 
ties in  New  York  State  are  inadequate  now 
for  wounded  and  disabled  veterans  of  World 
War  11?  A  vote  for  the  veterans'  hospital 
fund  will  help  the  victory  loan. 

The  Times  Union. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELLxNL.  FATTCRSON 

of  CALirOKNIA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  29,  1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  much  disturbed  by  recent  press  and 
radio  reports  concerning  thr  status  and 
activity  of  our  troops)  in  China.  These 
reports  have  created  much  confusion  and 
distrust  in  the  minds  of  our  people  be- 
cause of  the  .seeming  conflict  with  the 
Pre.sident's  declared  statement  that— 

All  peoples  who  are  prepared  for  self-gov- 
ernment should  be  permitted  to  choose  their 
own  government  by  their  own  treely  ex- 
pressed  choice,  without  Intei  I'erence  from  any 
foreign  source. 

The  recen*  events  In  China  Involving 
the  use  of  American  servicemen  to  trans- 
port Chuagking  troop '  to  battle  ^ronts 
with  the  Cliine.'^e  CommunLst.s  amnunta 
to  unjustifiable  InUMvcnlion  in  thr  in- 
ternnl  pfTalra  of  China,  and  i> 
Qut-ntly  A  Brnvf  mistake 

The    Internwl    hlrlfc  :>    tn 

a>  'i\tt>  for  ou: 

t>*UiuM-iun<  tit    of   ll'.r   ' 

lanliMilon  for  the  i 

peae*  and  jui«iire,  tmd  mi" 

nation  of  th»  |...|.!f.  i« 
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the  absence  of  such  an  organization  at 

t;-      '^       •'      r-   , •       a  vital 

r  ives  in 

China,  not  through  Intervention  and 
taking  sides,  but  throusli  encourafinc: 
thp  unification  of  all  forces  in  Cliina  by 
p  ms    between    repre- 

&c;. .ccLions  of  the  Chinese 

people.  :  to  a  free  national  elec- 

tion In  V. ;..Lj'  the  '■  '  '  r"  na  can 
express  their  own  v.  :    :  ,     .x  up  a 

p«}opIe's  coi  I  in  accord  with  the 

type  of  rule  ''  to  adopt. 

I  am  nnt  the  necessity  of 

main  in  China 

and:.-  -..;  Japanese 

surrender.  I  respect  the  decision  of  the 
military  in  this  regard.  However,  the 
use  of  American  troops  or  American 
arms  In  any  way  indicating  an  act  of 
Intervention  or  taking  sides  cannot  be 
condoned.  Our  marines  .should  be  with- 
drawn from  this  area  as  quickly  as  is 
feasible. 

It  Is  the  duty  of  this  Nation  to  foster 
and  encourage  a  functioning  democracy 
In  China  through  free  elections  and  a 
coalition  government.  Such  action  will 
be  not  only  to  the  Interests  of  a  peaceful, 
unilied,  democratic  China,  but  also  to  the 
Interests  of  the  people  of  our  own  Na- 
tion, F\)r  only  through  a  democratic 
China,  organized  for  the  welfare,  and 
economic  and  political  freedom  of  Its 
people,  can  we  promote  international  co- 
operation, international  trade,  and  fur- 
ther oui'  goals  of  a  lasting  and  enduring 
peace. 

I  ask  that  our  acts  of  Intervention 
come  to  a  halt  immediately,  and  that  our 
troops  be  withdrawn  from  northern 
China  ar  '   •'  ••   s  is  abso- 

lutely nt  t  of  world 

peace,  democracy,  and  self-determina- 
tion of  the  people. 


r.  ■  ■>., ' 


t 


<.i\. 


C'n 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

liv:-.  FRANK  W.  BOYKiN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  29,  1945 

Mr.  BGYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  reprint  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  November  27, 
1945: 

CIO    UNION    STKtKK    Vi)T«    TIIREATKN9    CONTRACT 
VIOLATION 

On  AURUit  11.  1M3  Republic  Steel  Corp. 
•iK'nPd  Ik  .  •  with  the  United  StMl- 
murkcrs   I':  >  ID), 

On  April  11.  iB4o,  a  new  contract  wm 
•ltri>ff1.    It  run«  until  October  18,  IMfl, 

union't  contrrtct  with  Republic  U  a 
\^  >  cJiicument  tlKned  by  nttllonnl  nmcem 

»ncl  the  locnl  union  pre«i(1ent«  of  the  United 
■teelworkeni  Union,  n«  well  m  by  Republic, 

Both  the  ima  nnd  the  IMA  oontrnot*  (oi\* 
Ula  «  -  ,,tt  ^9  p,ivt  of  iho 

«»'«'»>  b«  any  •tnkw  [or 

>niri»rtii. 


hi   il>n  exlatUtg  Otm« 


"Durlnp  the  term  of  the  agreement,  neither 
the  union  nor  any  employee.  Individually  or 
collectively.  shi'.U  cp.use  or  take  part  In  any 
strike  or  other  interruption  or  any  in-.pedlng 
of  production  at  any  plant  of  the  company 
covered  by  this  a'-,rcemont." 

In  return  foi  this  no-strlke  pledpe  and  for 
the  express  purpose  of  enabling  the  union 
to  discipline  any  members  who  might  violate 
such  pledge,  the  union  was  granted  mnlnte- 
nance  of  union  membership  and  the  compul- 
sory check-off  of  union  du?s. 

In  the  face  of  this  solemn  pi-  '  to 

strike  for  the  dti'ntion  of  the  r  the 

union  h  !  for.  nnd  the  National 

Labor  R<  i        rd— nt    imb'lr   i  xi>' >><<Ch— 

will  coo  duct  a  voto  on  N  .,  to 

determine  whether  or  noi  li  i  u...iv  <  •••i^.Kyeei 
want  to  go  on  strike. 

Republic  p:  ■  the  taking  of  this  utr  - 

vntfl   and    bo  ^d    the    National    Li, 

F"  Tlie    Bonrd.    tlirough    It* 

<•  iied  Repu')llc.  "Let  me  stnte 

at  the  outset  th.ir  the  National  Lalor  Rela- 
tions Board  would  much  prefer  not  to  take 
any  action  which  might  encourage  strikes 
In  violation  of  collective  bargaining  ngrce- 
ments."  The  Board  then  pointed  out  thnt 
when  a  petition  Is  filed,  the  Board  has  no 
alternative  but  must  hold  the  election. 

Regardless  of  what  the  Board  may  be  re- 
quired to  do — regardless  of  what  the  out- 
come of  this  strli.  5  vote  may  be— the  United 
Steelworkers  Union  (CIC)  and  Republic  em- 
ployees are  definitely  bound  by  their  con- 
tract not  to  strike 

Any  strike  of  Republic  employees  during 
th«  life  of  thi  ct— whether  It  has  been 

approved  by  u  not— would  be  a  direct, 

flagrant  violation  of  the  contract  which  the 
union  hiiii  with  the  company, 

RiPtTBLic  SmL  Corp, 


Transportation  of  Troops 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29.  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California,  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  con.sent.  I  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  concerning  the  trans- 
portatlon  of  troops  back  to  the  United 
States. 

This  letter  was  in  an.swer  to  one  which 
I  addressed  to  the  Secretary  on  October 
31  and  concerning  which  I  made  com- 
ment In  a  speech  in  the  JHou.se  on  No- 
vember 18.  Both  because  of  these  facta 
and  also  because  of  the  important  con- 
tents of  the  letter,  I  am  inserting  it  In 
the  Record: 

NovtMBU  ao,  1945. 
Hon.  JnuT  Voonina, 
Nou*0  0/  Ripresr 

U  ; t^ion,  D.  C. 

Dkar  Jkhry;  After  receiving  your  letter  of 
Octub«r  31,  concwntng  the  return  of  Mrvtot* 
m«n  from  oversous.  I  asked  the  ChUf  of 
Transportation  to  IcKik  Into  the  mutter  very 
thoiooHhlv  and  then  •ubmit  a  roport  to  me. 
A  ban  CRueed  torn*  delay  in  re> 

P'  I  letter,  I  wafttMl  to  be  sure  of 

iho  l«»tii  utiil  n^uiifltHl  that  every  aviulnble 
piece  of  RUetjuaiv  UuMporl  equluiwoni  wa* 
beintt  utlUaed, 

I  h*ve  Ntd  with  laterMt  vovn-  r«mntkM 
«ddi««M«  to  the  HoUM  OA  this  svi^Jvcl  wu 


Novcr  iber  16.  and  have  noted  your  proposals 
In  th  5  connection.  Please  bo  a.uured  that 
nil  av  illable  shipping,  both  Army  and  N.ivy, 
suUal  le  for  the  transport  of  troops  Is  be- 
ing ui  illned  to  Its  fullest  extent. 

AUc  :atlons  of  available  shipping  to  the- 
aters  IS  based  on  the  theater  commander's 
space  -equlrements  predicated  on  the  number 
of  me  1  eligible  for  return  under  the  current 
War     Department    readju.stment    procedure. 
This  r  rocedure  is  the  bnsla  for  th(    " 
tlon  c'.  military  personnel's  I'dt' 
rntins  scores.    In  Its  compu' 
tlon  1i  Riven,  among  other 
man's  lenRth   of  service,    both   <  i 

wUhU    the  continental  United  P .,      i  ,.  .u 

this  »  'ore.  each  man's  priority  for  return  to 
the  U  ilted  States  Is  established. 

The  Iter  commnnders  have  b^en  Irmtrtirted 
'o  uil  lac  all  available  fpace,  Ir, 
illoca  ed    to   another   service    v 
hnj.pei  to   be  in  excess  of   It.s  re-iii 
for    any    particular    voyage.     In    nc 
With     hese  In.structlone,  Joint   ', 
tween  services.  Including  Navy  L..  .uf 
have    leen  effected. 

A  la  rge  percentage  of  vessels 
marll5  for  cargo,  have  been 
part  for  the  carrying  of  pcrr 
Ing  the  maximum  use  for  e:, 
facton  must  be  considered, 
are  tie  vessel's  construction 
reefer,  and  dry-storage  capacity,  Ufe-snvD.t; 
equlpi  lent,  as  well  as  the  personnel  nnd  iU])- 
ply  re(  ulremenf*  of  the  the.itcr.  Tliede  fac- 
tors lergcly  determine  the  nam'  pur- 
tlculai  vessels  for  conversion.  A  tn- 
cludln  f  those  converted  In  part  tor  . 

of    pa  senger's   returning    from    the    i .: 

thcato",  are  filled  to  maximum  pass.'^ngcr 
capacl  y.     This  applies,  also,  to  aircraft. 

Dur  ng  the  month  of  October,  about 
1«0.00(  Army  personnel  arrived  In  the  United 
States  from  the  Pacific  area.  It  Is  antici- 
pated that  approximately  190,000  Army  per- 
sonnel will  arrive  during  November,  and 
aoO,00<    In  December. 

I  an  keeping  after  this  matter,  and  assure 
you  tliat  everything  possible  is  being  and 
win  b«  done  to  bring  our  veterans  back  home 
as  sooii  ns  possible. 

Wltl   best  personiil  wishes, 
plnccrcly  yours. 

Robert  P.  Pattfrson. 

Secretary  of  War. 


d. 


Among 
type. 
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Army  Discharges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

fiON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

OF   MINNKaOTA 

IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  29.  1945 

Mr.)  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Spenkrr,  the  enclo.sed  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived by  me  today,  and  I  am  v' ^-ninff 
from  leaving  the  signature  ai  to 

the  le|ter  for  obvious  reasons.  This  let- 
ter, however,  has  been  sent  to  me  by  a 
man  ihom  I  have  known  for  years  and 
In  wh^m  I  have  the  utmost  confidence. 

On  Jvlovember  8  this  battalion  was  In- 
formal that  they  would  embark  from 
the  p«rt  of  Manila  on  the  iith;  how- 
ever. J)n  the  nth  they  were  told  that 
they  iiiHht  poMUbly  le«v«  »om«Umf  b«- 
tween  November  80  itnd  December  1. 
^tuoh  Indtolalon  1«  wt^arinir  upon  ih( 
boys  \4hoftrf  wrUIp. 
I  !Unv#rvly  liODt  iUul  t  , .  ^  ^ _..  ^ .. . 
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will  be  made  by  the  Army  to  prevent 
what  is  described  in  the  letter  as  "sweat- 
ing out."    The  letter  is  as  follows: 

FiVl  HtJNDRED  ANB  STXTT-Pimi 

Signal  AtacaArr  Warning 
Battalion.  Luton,  P.  I.. 
Son  Francisco.  Cahf..  November  14,  1945. 

Ceai  Sib:  I  am  one  of  2  700  enluted  men 
of  the  Five  Hundred  and  Slxty-Ofth  Signal 
Aircraft  Warning  Battalion  located  near 
Clark  Field.  Luzon.  P,  I.  Fifty-two  percent 
of  my  urgunlaatlon  have  70  or  more  points 
or  are  over  35  years  of  age.  No  man  has 
leu  than  CO  points.  The  organtiatlon  is  a 
class  IV  unit. 

Hortillttes  have  ceaacd  and  I  no  longer  frel 
It  a  duty  or  obligation  to  refrain  from  ank- 
Ing  for  answers  to  questions  that  are  vital 
Importance  to  me.  I  feel,  rather,  that  now 
we  should  have  the  facts — and  all  of  them. 
These  questions  I  lut  as  being  most  im- 
portant at  this  time. 

First.  Why  Is  It  not  possible  to  rettim  per- 
sonnel from  this  theatre  so  that  they  may 
be  discharged  on  a  par.  In  regard  to  points, 
with  Stateside  personnel? 

Second.  If  there  Is  no  possibility  of  doing 
so,  why  cannot  we  be  told  definitely  when 
we  win  return?  This  would  eliminate 
"sweating  out"  an  Indefinite  period  of  time, 
mail  stoppage,  the  let  down  following  false 
rumors,  and  the  many  other  disappointments. 

Third  The  publicity  attending  the  return 
of  divisions,  etc,  Is  grossly  misleading  In  that 
It  tends  to  indicate  that  personnel  of  all 
units  or  ontanlntlons  of  comparable  point 
average  are  also  on  thotr  way  home.  Must 
this  publicity  continue  to  confuse  our  fam- 
ilies and  lower  our  morals? 

Yes,  hostilities  ceased  some  time  ago  The 
Japs  aren't  shooting  at  us  now,  but  the  in- 
sects are— and  their  aim  Is  b<<tter.  The  bore- 
dom is  here — and  the  heat — the  poor  chow — 
and  the  regimentation.  Our  mall  has  been 
stopped  at  San  Prauclsco  and  we  are  stopped 
btrc. 

I  would  be  sincerely  grateful.  If  through 
any  means  ax-allable  to  you.  something  might  • 
be   dune   to    bring   us   back   tu   our    tamUles 
and  loved  ones. 


WhAt\  tSf  W.,r<1    Mac? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEhTTATIVIS 

Thursday,  November  29.  1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  any  piece  of  writing  ever 
carried  Its  own  message  and  required  no 
comment  from  me  or  anyone  else,  it  is 
the  following  feature  editorial  written  by 
Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  and  appearing  in  that 
paper  on  November  18.  Without  saying 
more  than  simply  that  It  should  be  read 
by  every  single  Member  of  Congress  and 
every  American  citiaen.  under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  Include  it  with  my  re- 
marks herewith: 

WHAT'S  TH«  WOM.  MACT 

(■y  Paul  C.  Binith) 

l„^  -  '  i  -  1  n  little  hull  session  with 
Mu  I  >l  of  mine.     Never  mind 

Ml  UAwe.  Yuu  «iU  ini  a  oa  «  vttlie  otom 
te  ft  fomer  riot  ptiiy  out  on  Ouftm,   M* 

wasn't  a  heriA,  That  is.  he  wasn't  «  hero  be- 
eavise  nobody  tleeorated  him  tor  anyihini. 
Me  jvtst  gut  hia  head  eut  off  by  a  eoixeealett 


machine  gun  shortly  after  he  Jumped  out  of 
the  amphtrac  down  on  the  left  flank,  by 
Adelup  Point. 

He  is  burled  out  there  now.  but  he  has 
fce?n  dro^rping  In  on  me  lately  to  bat  U^e 
breese. 

Last  night  he  started  off  the  conversation 
by  saying:  "Say,  Mac.  what  the  heU  is  going 
un  back  there  Suietide? 

"When  we  hit  the  beach  out  here.  16 
months  ago.  everybtxly  said  he  knew  what 
It  waa  nil  about. 

"We  had  a  war  on.  The  Job  was  to  win  »t. 
Some  of  us  didn't  get  far  as  individuals,  but 
you  people  who  had  the  luck  to  make  State- 
side again  got  your  victory,  and  so  did  the 
ptcple  who  nevor  left  the  SUtcs. 

"We're  not  beeflng.  but  It  seems  to  some 
of  us  out  here,  stirring  around  under  our 
croswfl,  that  a  lot  of  you  back  there  have 
been  doing  spme  awful  fast  forgetting 

"Where  are  you  headed  back  there  any- 
way? Give  US  the  scoop.  Don't  you  know 
there's  a  peace  on? 

"Don't  you  know  there  are  a  lot  of  'bench 
heads'  that  have  to  be  taken  il  you  are  going 
to  win  this  peace?  We  can't  win  It  for  you. 
Buddy." 

"Well,  It's  pretty  complex,  3rou  know, "  I 
Interrupted.    But  he  went  right  on. 

"Maybe  so,  Mac,  mayl>e  so.  It  all  depends 
on  your  point  of  view.  I  guess.  But  what's 
everybody  scsred  of  back  there?  They  look 
to  me  like  they've  got  the  old  stxifl  right  up 
to  their  necks.  Fear,  fear,  fear— doom,  doom, 
doom — what  a  battle  cry  I  don't  remember 
the  boys  yellin'  that  on  the  way  up  to  the 
top  of  Surlbachl.  So  you're  scared  of  the 
atomic  bomb?  It's  complex  and  so  yon  are 
in  a  dither.  Well,  Isn't  that  tough?  What's 
the  matter?  Are  you  afraid  It'll  kill  you  any 
deader  than  a  couple  of  machine-gun  slugs? 
As  long  as  you've  got  something  so  hot  In  the 
Hlcmlc  bomb,  why  don't  you  knock  olT  the 
blue  funk  and  settle  down  to  figure  out  how 
to  use  atomic  energy  to  remove  the  basic 
causes  of  war? 

"What's  that  stuff  the  papers  are  full  of 
about  the  mistakes  of  the  past?  Of  course, 
there  were  a  lot  of  dumb  people  In  the  war, 
along  with  a  lot  of  pretty  solid  Joes  who 
turned  In  performnnces  that  got  you  your 
victory.  But  that's  water  over  the  dam.  Why 
are  you  wasting  your  time  and  substance  In 
sneers  and  Jeers?  Why  not  concentrate  your 
brains  and  energy  on  the  present  and  the 
future,  and  make  some  honest  effort  to  whip 
up  a  deal  without  some  of  the  dumbness  of 
the  past?" 

"Well,  now,  in  politics  you  know—,"  Tlie 
very  expression  on  his  face  Interrupted  me. 

"Politics,  my  aching  back."  he  said.  "I 
didn't  get  my  noggin  shot  off  for  a  lot  of 
dopey  politicians.  Or  did  1?  And  speaking 
of  politics,  what's  going  on  In  this  Indonesian 
and  this  China  show?  I  see  some  big  four- 
star  man — I  forget  his  name— is  telling  my 
old  buddler.  to  'shoot  back'  out  In  China. 
Well,  O  K  ,  they'll  shoot  when  they'n*  told. 
But  Just  why  are  we  o\it  there?  Why  is  any- 
body shooting  at  ust  Yeah,  I  heard  that  part 
about  guarding  coal  trains.  O  K..  Mac,  but 
who  are  we  guarding  them  against?  Where's 
the  coal  coming  from  and  who  la  It  going  to 
and  why?  Why  doesn't  somebody  cut  us  In 
on  the  know?  It  doesn't  take  much  shooting 
to  start  the  whole  works  over  again  Maybe 
this  is  the  time  we  oxight  to  know  what  wo 
are  trying  to  do. 

"I  km  w  that  If  the  next  crop  of  marines 
and  soldiers  and  sailors  are  caught  up  In 
another  war,  they're  •"•  !•■""  to  run  from  It 
any  more  than  we  •  e     But  what 

are  the  reasons  tat  ^rwm^  mught  up  In  an- 
other inoM? 

'Who  are  your  itMleii  btek  more  m«.  nny< 
way?   NoboAf  MeiM  Id  W  Dtintiv  qui  the 

ii\garbi»<(  wor4.    Wi  tr  foreign 

1    .    .        What's     your  - 1  i     poltryt 

Whatu  this  eo^eaUftf  iMiusiriat  warfare  all 


alxtut?  Isn't  that  Just  a  fancy-pauts  term 
plain  dtimp  anarchy?  In  a  nutshell.  Mac. 
wh  ■>    Have  you  lost  your  sense 

ol  I  \s  Here  are  you  headed  lor? 

"As  you  know.  I'm  not  petrirg  home  on 
polnu.  but  SUtestde  still  lo<^ks  pretty  good 
from  ov»T  here  Botch  It  up  much  more, 
Mac.  and— well   don't  say  I  didn't  warn  vou, 

'What's  vhe  word    Mar?  ' 


Surplus  Doctors  in  Srs  v  K , 

FXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKI'i  1  ATIVBS 

Thursday,  Notrmher  29.  1945 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  only 
want  a  minute  on  this  busy  day  to  read 
a  letter  from  a  cohstituent  now  stationed 
In  Germany.  The  letter  Is  self-explana- 
tory. 

We  all  know  that  our  civilian  popula- 
tion is  in  dire  need  of  more  physicians 
and  surReons.  commonly  called  doctors. 
We  all  know  that  our  veterans*  hospitals 
are  understaffed  becau.«ie  of  an  apparent 
.scarcity  of  medical  men.  In  the  li^ht  of 
these  farf.s,  my  constituent's  letter,  writ- 
ten In  Germany,  is  most  revealing.  It 
is  difllcult  for  me  to  answer  his  questions, 
and  every  Member  of  Congre.ss  will  un- 
derstand why.  The  conditions  outlined 
must  not  be  permitted  to  conliaue.  I  am 
not  using  my  con.<tltuerit's  name  for 
obvious  rea.v)ns.  I  ran,  howe\'er,  assure 
the  House  of  his  reliability.  H(s  letter  is 
unusual,  in  that  he  does  not  Insl.i^t  on 
his  discharge,  other  than  in  his  regular 
turn  under  the  regulations.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  keeping  doctors  where  they  are 
needed,  and  not  detaining  them  in  the 
service  for  the  purpo.se  ir  nod  in  hli 

communication.    The  l«t  ids: 

NovriMBKR  10,  104S, 
Representative  Bari.  C    Michcnu, 
Houff  of   tteprenrntattven. 

The  Vmted  States  Conf/r^sM, 

Wa!<}iiugto>\.  D.  C. 

DzAi  Ms  MicHKNBa;  This  1m  to  Intiodura 
myself.  I  um  a  captain  In  the  Meftlcal  C(n))s 
of   the   United   States   Army.     My   home   la 

,    Mich  ,    and    I    grsduated    from    the 

University  of  Michigan  Medical  School 

I  am  aeekiiiR  Infotmatlon  as  to  the  status 
of  the  redeployment  of  medical  oflkers. 
From  my  personal  experience  and  talking 
with  oihrr  mcdirnl  men,  I  have  verified  what 
Is  •  lUge  o\er  here:   that  Is,  a 

m.'ij  . .  >  .  :  x.iLi.iiU  men  in  the  Third  Army 
area  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  In  this 
field  hospital.  «>e  have  IS  mfdicsl  ofltcers,  and 
I  can  assure  yuu  thnt  3  doctors  doing  a  rea- 
snnsble  day's  work  could  eanity  handle  all 
the  work  we  have  to  do  Furthrrtnore.  In 
this  sn  -         with 

anoihfi  ithing 

to  do. 

There  Is  no  riufhihm  tu  ihi>  inttwia  nt  niy 
fellow  ofReers  <  i  \,\. 

lion  Is  entirely  "W;  k.  it 

being  kept   open?  there 

Ik  only  one  answer  lu  ir 
have  a  negular  Army  eoi 
and  IMi  lK»|Mlftl  H  Mali' 
tlMt  be  fan  have  ft  eomna 
eome  I  has  made  •>'  buitd 

up  tbt^   , .1  i^navi*    >'  ...*«•  ««» 

•etuMi  (leu-Intent  i  eiii.    flie 


.\'] 
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Regular  Army  officers  will  give  us  absolutely 
no  satisfaction  as  to  our  status,  and  in  every 
way  Indicate  that  they  simply  do  not  care 
whether  we  ever  get  home  or  not. 

Another  question  I  would  like  to  have  an- 
swered is  why  should  there  be  such  a  dis- 
paragement in  the  critical  point  score  for 
medical  officers  and  enlisted  men?  We  are 
Just  as  much  in  excess  and  Just  as  useless 
over  here,  and  we  believe  we  should  be  sent 
home  on  the  same  basis. 

^Furthermore  If  the  Army  is  to  persist  in 
Its  stupid  a:  v  policy  in  regard  to  doc- 

tors,  is  anv  ;eing  done  to  send  over 

replacements  lur  us?  I  understand  that 
abcut  15.000  doctors  have  graduated  under 
the  ASTP.  Are  these  men  being  taken  into 
the  Army  and  will  they  be  sent  overseas  to 
replace  us?  So  far  I  have  not  met  or  heard 
of  any  of  these  individuals  being  over  here. 

Can  you  give  us  any  Information  in  regard 
to  the  shipping  situation?  From  our  point 
of  view  the  whole  picture  is  very  confused 
and  It  does  not  appear  that  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  hasten  the  homeward  re- 
deployment of  troops.  According  to  the  fig- 
ures in  the  Stars  and  Stripes  shipments  are 
falling  off  steadily.  Yet  there  are  still  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  men  over  here  and, 
believe  me.  we  are  as  anxious  to  get  home  as 
the  men  who  have  gone  before  us. 

Incidentally.  1  have  65  points  and  I  do  not 
want  to  go  home  before  my  just  turn.  But 
I  am  anxious  to  see  results  and  to  obtain  Just 
redeployment  of  medical  officers.  The  men 
who  helped  win  this  war  for  the  United 
Strates  do  not  relish  lingering  over  here  as 
the  forg"tten  Army. 

I  certainly  will  appreciate  any  information 
and  help  you  can  give  us  in  regard  to  the 
above  problems. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 


T;  rci'x 


StnkfS 
EXTENSION   OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  29.  1945 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  week,  since  the  General  Motors 
strike  began,  we  have  heard  Members  of 
this  Hoi^se  ask  anxiously  about  innocent 
citizens  who  have  no  part  in  the  present 
conflict.  I  wish  to  include  in  my  remarks 
an  excerpt  from  the  diary  of  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  citiz?ns,  the  former 
First  Lady  of  the  Land.  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt : 

STRI/tES 

So  far.  In  the  General  Motors  strike,  I  think 
the  labor  representatives  are  showing  a  more 
public-spirited  attitude  than  the  company 
officials.  Why  should  anyone  in  any  business 
these  days  refuse  to  conduct  further  nego- 
tiations if  these  will  lead  to  production? 
When  labor  is  willing  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment conciliators  present  there  should  be  no 
objection.  It  locks  as  though  the  company 
officials  were  not  interested  in  production. 
Of  course,  we  know  that  it  would  probably 
not  hurt  the  company  financially  if  they 
were  not  to  be  in  active  production  until  the 
first  of  the  year.  But  even  if  they  do  not  lose 
money,  they  should  be  interested  in  the 
public. 

We  are  anxious  to  get  new  cars,  and  we  are 
also  anxious  to  see  the  resumption  of  work 
in  all  lines  of  busines;i  production  in  this 
country.  It  is  bad  for  the  morale  of  the  rest 
cf  the  world  when  we  do  not  produce. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 
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OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  29.  1945 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  of  No- 
vember 27.  1945: 

WRONG  APPROACH 

There's  no  doubt  about  it.  Relations  be- 
tween management  and  labor  are  in  a  mess. 

Collective  bargaining  sessiorts  are  hope- 
lessly deadlocked  over  the  wage  issue.  Inter- 
pretations of  existing  contracts  are  miles 
apart.  Strikes  are  breaking  out  all  over  the 
country. 

S3  far  as  we  know,  no  one  has  a  sure-fire 
remedy.  The  trouble  is  that  too  many  people 
and  organizations  are  trying  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  to  put  across  their  own 
favorite  schemes.  In  most  cases,  they  would 
kill  rather  than  cure. 

Congress  has  a  whole  hopper  full  of  labor 
legislation.  As  public  sentiment  against 
crippling  strikes  rLses.  there  is  a  l\azard  that 
laws  will  be  passed  which  will  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

For  instance,  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House  is  giving  the  green  light  to  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  on  a  bill  which  orig- 
inally was  designed  to  repeal  the  6mith-Con- 
nally  antistrike  law.  so  called,  but  which  now 
has  all  manner  of  ai:itllabor  clauses  tacked 
to  It. 

The  Smlth-Connally  law  was  a  poor  piece 
of  legislation  in  the  first  place.  It  is  ridicu- 
lous now.  because  of  the  way  in  which  it  in- 
volves the  Government  as  a  virtual  sponsor 
of  strike  votes. 

Without  question,  repeal  of  the  Smith- 
Connally  law  is  long  overdue.  But  the  ill- 
conceived  new  restrictions  which  artilabor 
Congressmen  are  trying  to  sneak  thrcugh  at 
the  same  time  will  only  make  things  worse. 

For  instance,  the  provision  that  would  pun- 
ish a  labor  union  which  struck  in  violation 
of  a  no-strike  clause  by  suspending  its  col- 
lective bargaining  provisions  for  a  year  and 
by  making  it  subject  to  suits  for  damages 

Obviously,  the  effect  would  be  that  labor 
unions  would  no  longer  accept  nc-strike 
clauses.  So  that  restraining  influence,  for 
whatever  it  is  worth,  wou'u  be  lost. 

Nor  can  we  approve  of  the  clause  that 
woula  further  restrict  union  activity  and 
contributions   in   political   campaigns. 

Most  union  membirs  are  citizens  and  it 
they  want  to  throw  their  weight  aroiind  in 
an  organized  way  for  certain  candidates,  we 
don't  see  but  what  they  have  a  right  to  do  so. 
Business  and  industrial  organizations  have 
always  had  their  say  in  politics. 

It's  not  too  surprising  that  there  should  be 
a  lot  of  strikes  at  this  time  During  the  war 
there  was  a  moral  compulsion  to  stay  en  the 
Job.  That  has  been  removed.  The  result  is 
obvious. 

It  is  underst  ndable  that  the  workers  want 
upward  wage  adjustments  to  offset  Lass  of 
overtime  pay  during  the  war.  It  is  also  un- 
derstandable that  in  the  present  state  of  un- 
certainty, employers  are  hesitant  about  com- 
mitting themselves  to  paying  more  money. 
That  makes  it  doubly  hard  to  reach  iigree- 
ment  on  this  most  vital  of  Issues. 

We  d  like  to  see  unions  become  more  re- 
sponsible,  more  conscientious  abcut  living 
up  to  their  contracts.  We'd  also  like  to  see 
unionists  more  anxious  to  g?ve  a  full  money's 
worth  of  productive  activity  during  their 
working  hours. 
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collective 
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moil. 
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hat  more  employers  would  dis- 
talk  and  stalling  as  tactics  in 
ainlng. 

s  too  idealistic  to  hope  for  such 
attitudes   in   this   time   of   tur- 


owever,  we  are  convinced:   The 

won't  be  cured  by  repressive 

The  lasting  cure  must  come  from 

)oth  labor  and  management  tak- 

realistic  attitudes. 
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Hdn.  Edward  E.  Browne 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  MERLIN  HULL 

I  OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  I^USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  28.  1945 

Mr.  HUIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  Hon.  Edfard  Everett  Bro.vne.  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  for 
18  years,  c  oses  the  long  and  honorable 
career  of  orie  of  Wisconsin's  ablest  men 
whose  great  service  to  his  State  and  to 
his  Nation  was  marked  by  his  sterling 
character  ind  unimpeachable  integrity. 
The  news  of  his  passing  on  November 
23.  1945,  ai  the  age  of  77  years,  brings 
sorrow  to  Ms  former  cclleagues  in"  Con- 
gress, and  to  his  host  of  friends  in  his 
native  Stat^. 

Mr.  Browne  was  born  at  Waupapa, 
Wi.s.,  on  February  ^6,  1868.  He  gradu- 
ated from  ihe  law  school  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wiionsin  in  1892,  and  at  once 
entered  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  his  nativ^  city.  He  served  three  terms 
as  district  Attorney  of  Waupaca  County. 
Gaining  ea|ly  distinction  as  an  attorney, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Wisconsin  State 
Senate,  in  which  he  se.ved  8  years. 
Among  the  many  good  laws  of  which  he 
was  the  author  and  sponsor  were  Wis- 
consin's fiitt  highway  aid  law  and  an 
enactment  Establishing  a  system  of  State 
parks. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  Ihe  University  of  Wisconsin 
from  1905  ti  1907.  Later  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Com- 
mission fro^  1937  to  1941,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  bast  he  was  curator  of  the 
Wisconsin  Mistorical  Society. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1912,  and 
continuously  was  reelected  by  large  ma- 
jorities, serting  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives liitil  1931.  His  congres.sional 
career  was  bf  broad  service  to  his  con- 
stituency artd  to  the  Nation.  He  was  an 
earnest  stutlent  of  public  affairs,  and  con- 
-scientiouslyjenlisted  his  support  in  favor 
of  mea.<:ure.'5i  in  which  the  welfare  of  the 
common  people  was  advanced. 

Upon  retii-ing  from  Congress  he  again 
resumed  thd  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Waupaca  aiid  continued  active  until  his 
final  i'.lness.l  In  later  years  he  was  asso- 
ciated in  Lis  practice  with  his  son. 
Thomas. 

Of  sinceri  Christian  training,  he  ex- 
emplified hi;  faith  in  his  daily  life  and 
it  was  his  g  lide  in  his  public  as  well  as 
professional  career.  He  was  a  good  man. 
one  whose  years  were  spent  in  the  caase 
of  humanitj ,  and  his  great  following  of 
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friends  attest  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  all. 

The  following  eloquent  tribute  to  Mr. 
Browne  is  from  the  Capital  Times  at 
Madison,  an  editorial  by  his  long-time 
friend,  Hon.  William  T.  Evjue: 

EDWAKD   E     BCOWNE 

One  of  the  great  names  of  Wisconsin's 
golden  era  has  quietly  closed  a  life  of  service 
to  the  people  and  stcpp>ed  out  of  a  world  for 
whose  betterment  be  bad  made  a  lifelong 
fight. 

Fe#  men  have  dedicated  their  time,  energy, 
and  abUity  to  serve  the  public  as  whole- 
heartedly and  unselfishly  as  did  Edward  E. 
Browne,  of  Waupaca.  He  came  early  in  the 
light  for  a  people's  government  and  he  stayed 
late.  He  asked  but  one  thing  of  the  world 
atid  that  was  to  serve  the  people  he  loved. 

As  a  young  man  Just  starting  out  in  his 
law  practice  he  saw  the  great  challenge  of  his 
day — the  slow  strangulation  of  America's 
new-born  democracy  by  a  rising  Industrial 
feudalism.  Like  the  elder  La  FoUette,  he 
accepted  the  challenge.  He  Joined  Wiscon- 
sin's Progressive  movement  and  plunged  into 
a  fight  that  was  to  electrify  the  Nation  and 
offer  inspiration  to  all  who  believed  In  good, 
clean,   democratic   government. 

There  was  liardly  a  field  of  public  activity 
In  which  he  did  not  share  and  leave  his 
stamp.  The  people  of  Waupaca  County  three 
times  asked  him  to  serve  them  as  district 
attorney.  As  the  Progressive  c:»use  broad- 
ened and  intensified  for  State-wide  reforms 
they  sent  him  to  Madison  as  tlieir  representa- 
tive in  the  State  senate.  In  the  two  terms 
he  served  in  that  body  he  ereced  a  living 
memorial  to  himself  by  writing  :md  fighting 
through  the  first  highway-aid  bill  and  State 
park-extension  measure. 

Progressives  then  were  determined  to  carry 
the  fight  into  the  national  leve!.  The  peo- 
ple of  his  congressional  district  asked  him 
to  represent  them  in  that  hlsioric  battle. 
He  served  for  18  years  as  a  Me  nber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  honor  and 
distinction. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  felt  the  In- 
fluence of  his  Ideals  when  he  served  for  a 
time  on  the  board  of  regents.  For  4  years 
he  helped  to  shape  the  policies  of  Wiscon- 
sin's conservation  department. 

Much  of  the  good  in  the  lives  c  f  the  people 
of  this  State  and  Nation  is  due  io  the  devo- 
tion and  high  sense  of  public  responsibility 
of  Edward  E.  Browne.  Much  ol  the  bad  is 
still  with  us  because  the  world  has  too  few 
men  of  his  caliber. 


Stamp  Honoring  Commodore  .fohn  Barry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  29.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  1  ave  today 
written  to  Postmaster  General  Robert  E. 
Haniiegan.  urging  that  he  expedite  the 
departmental  approval  of  design  for  the 
stamp  commemorating  the  bi:entenmal 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Commodore 
John  Barry,  "Father  of  the  American 
Navy,"  proposed  in  S.  1620  by  Senator 
James  Mead,  and  H.  R.  4787  oy  Repre- 
sentative William  B.  Barry.  I  intend  to 
actively  cooperate  with  these  colleagues 
in  having  the  legislation  promptly  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  Senat ;. 


Many  important  organizations  of  men 
and  women  of  Irish  blood  in  my  district 
have  for  years  sought  this  recognition  for 
Commodore  Barry,  who  fought  in  the 
Revolution  both  on  land  and  sea,  co- 
operated with  the  foimding  fathers  In 
establishing  this  Nation.  It  was  he  who 
outfitted  the  first  fleet  of  the  Colonies, 
who  carried  our  emissaries  to  solicit,  suc- 
cessfully, aid  from  Prance,  including 
food,  clothing,  and  munitions  for  Wa-h- 
ington's  suflferinp  army,  who  fired  the 
last  gun  at  sea  in  the  Revolution.  In 
our  Navy  under  the  Constitution  he  re- 
ceived the  commission  No.  1,  and  was 
at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Navy 
under  three  Presidents — from  June  5. 
1794,  until  his  death  September  14, 
1803— under  Presidents  Washington, 
Adams,  and  Jefferson.  It  was  he  who 
first  advocated,  a  Navy  Department  sep- 
arate from  the  War  Department,  sup- 
PMDrted  by  President  Adams,  was  retained 
as  senior  captain  by  President  Jefferson 
when  the  then  existing  Nav7  was  taken 
off  the  seven  seas. 

Truly,  "no  American  naval  hero  was 
deserved  of  posterity  greater  apprecia- 
tion Of  his  career  and  received  less  than 
John  Barry,"  and  truly,  as  was  written 
into  his  first  appreciative  biogiaphy  in 
the  leading  magazine  of  those  days,  the 
Port  Polio,  in  July  1813: 

So  many  of  the  distinguished  naval  men 
cf  the  present  day  commenced  their  career 
under  Commodore  Barry,  that  he  may  justly 
l>e  considered  us  ih«»  "Fpther  of  our  Navy." 


Unique  Philippine-United  States 
Relationship 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO 

USIOENT   COMMISSIONER    FROM    THE    FHILIPPINB 
ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  29,  1945 

Mr.  ROMULO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks.  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  November  9.  1945,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  and  my  reply  thereto 
which  appeared  in  the  November  13, 1S45, 
issue  of  tlfe  same  paper. 

At  this  critical  juncture  in  Filipino- 
American  relations  I  feel  that  it  is  of 
the  Utmost  importance  that  we  under- 
stand clearly  the  true  nature  of  the  ab.so- 
lutely  unique  relationship  bf»iwecn  the 
two  peoples.  This  editorial  is  clearly 
indicative  cf  the  confusion  which  ex'^ts 
in  tlie  public  mind  concerning  the  bonds 
existing  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Philippines,  and  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  clarify  what  I  believe  is  the  funda- 
mental relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post  of  Noveml>er  9. 
19451 

CONSISTINCT 

Consistency  is  a  Jewel,  but  of  late  it  has 
become  pretty  tarnished  in  cur  foreign  policy. 
Consider  the  Britifh-American  negotiations 
in  the  light  of  our  colonial  policy.  With 
Presidential  approval  Senator  Ttdincs  intro- 


duced a  bill  last  May  which  would  permit 
the  Puerto  Ricans  to  decide  by  referendum 
vote  whether  they  desired  independence, 
statehood,  or  some  form  of  domhilon  status. 
Tile  bill  also  provided  that,  whatever  the 
form  of  government  chosen,  free-trade  rela- 
tionships would  be  maintained  between  the 
island  and  the  United  States  except  for 
tariffs  Imposed  by  mutual  consenit.  It  spe- 
ciacally  declared  that  the  importation  of 
Puerto  Rican  sugar  into  thts  countj-y  should 
continue  "on  a  basis  not  more  restrictive  In 
principle  than  that  which  has  prtvalled  dur- 
ing the  last  5  years  in  which  a  quofa  was 
Imposed   under  United  States   law," 

A  few  days  ago  Senator  Tydings  introduced 
another  bill,  this  time  for  the  r^Hbllitatlon 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  permitting  estab- 
lishment of  preferential  tariff  rat«5  and  duty-" 
free  quotas  on  a  speculed  list  of  articles, 
under  the  terms  of  an  executiva  agreement 
to  be  Butherlzed  betwe<?n  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  President  of  the 
Philippine*  The  bill  provides  also  for  the 
duty-free  admission  of  a'iO.OOO  tons  of  Philip- 
pine sugars  and  the  allocation  of  quotas 
among  island  mills  that  were  exporting  to  the 
United  States  In  1940 

Uiidcubtediy  the  United  Sutfrs  Is  under 
obligation  to  see  that  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  do  not  pay  too  g-eat  an  economic 
price  for  political  Independence.  Special 
agreements  and  concessiona  are  undoubtedly 
Justified  to  assist  them  to  raise  living  stand- 
ards. But  It  Is  at  the  same  time  necessary 
to  view  specific  conces.slons  In  rflation  to 
long-range  policies  and  object :  to  con- 

sider the  effect  of  such  coi  ,  .s  upon 
other  countries  More  partlcuJariy,  we  shall 
run  the  risk  once  again  of  being  tnconsistent 
in  our  foreign  policy.  At  the  moment  we  are 
negotiating  with  the  British  for  the  aban- 
donment of  their  trade  preferences  and  their 
empire  preferences.  Talking  one  way  and 
acting  another  is  not  the  way  to  behave  for 
a  great  power  anxious  to  keep  world  eood- 
wUl. 


NOVEMBEK    9.     1915. 

To  the  Editor  of  ■'he  Washington  Post. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Sn:  I  should  like  to  record  my  astonfth- 
nient  at  the  i  -tencies  revealed  in  the 

editorial    on    i  cy    which  '  appears    in 

this  mornings  V» 

The  writer  of  th,  lis  that  pro- 

posals for  a  special  Philippine-American 
trade  relationship  are  InconsiBtent  with 
American  desires  that  Britain  abando.  her 
system  of   Empire  preferences. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  British 
dominion  or  colony  which  holds  the  seme 
relationship  to  the  United  Kingtlom  as  the 
relationship  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States.  If  there  were,  I  doubt  whether  many 
Americans  would  object  to  British  treatment 
of  such  dominion  or  colony  th:  t  would  cor- 
respond to  the  proposed  American  assistance 
to  the  Philippine^. 

Ours  <s  the  only  subject  people  In  the 
world  who  have  grown  toward  independent 
status  with  the  help  of  the  colonizing  power. 
That  was  the  reason  why  our  people  fought 
When  American  sovereignty  was  attacked  in 
the  Philippines — which,  as  you  know,  can- 
not t)e  said  of  any  other  area  in  the  Orient 
where  a  western  flag  Hew.  Our  reward  for 
the  bitter  resistance  we  put  up  to  the  enemy 
was  total  destruction.  Our  cities  and  homes 
are  rubble.  Our  fields  have  baen  ravaged 
and  are  no-  barren.  Our  industries  are 
gone. 

To  help  us  get  back  on  our  feet,  we  need 
OKistance  from  the  United  Sutes.  not 
aa  charity  out  as  simple  Justice.  Getting 
back  on  our  feet  la  a  btislness  proposition. 
No  btisinessman  is  going  to  rebuild  his  fac- 
tory unless  he  has  reasonable  assurance  that 
he  will  be  able  to  sell  his  products  Our  only 
market  outside  the  Philippines-' as  a  rMult 
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of  American  policy  since  19C9 — has  been  the 
United  States.  It  is.  tlierefore,  proposed  that 
20  years  of  quota-limited  free  trade  be  as- 
sured our  two  countrii;s.  thereby  giving  our 
farmers  and  businessmen  the  opportunity  to 
restore  our  shattered  economy. 

This  is  no  revolutionary  idea.  It  is  the  log- 
ical end  product  of  Americas  commitment. 
which  began  when  the  United  States  assumed 
sovereignty  over  the  Philippines,  deepened 
when  the  United  States  insisted  on  tying  our 
economy  to  its  own.  Intensified  when  the 
United  States  admitted  its  economic  respon- 
sibilities to  the  Philipf>ines  in  the  words  of 
the  Philippine  Independence  Act,  and  wound 
up  in  the  many  pledges  made  to  us  by  your 
Congress  and  your  elected  leaders  during  and 
after  World  War  II.  If  there  is  any  consist- 
ency to  be  asked  for,  I  suggest  that  you  look 
to  the  consistency  of  American  pledges  to 
recognize  and  protect — economically  as  well 
as  militarily — our  forthcoming  independence. 
Among  them  was  President  Roosevelt's  mes- 
sage broadcast  to  us  while  we  were  fighting 
In  Bataan  In  which  he  said,  "I  give  to  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  my  solemn  pledge 
that  their  freedom  will  oe  redeemed  and  their 
Independence  established  and  protected." 
Carlos  P.  Romxjlo, 
Resident   Commissioner  from   the 

Philippines  to  the  United  States. 


Three 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1945 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exlend  my  lemarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
David  Lawrenc?: 

I  From  the  United  States  News  of  November 
30.  19451 

Three  Sides  to  a  L.^bor  Dispute 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

PUBLIC  IS  THE  INNOCENT  BYSTANDER  WHO  GETS 
HURT  IN  CONFLICT  IJETWEEN  MANAGEMENT 
AND  WORKERS THE  GOVERNMENTS  OBLIGA- 
TION TO  SEE  THAT  130TH  PARTIES  MEDIATE 
THEIR    DIFFEaCNCES 

The  general  impression  Is  that  labor  and 
management  are  the  only  parties  to  a  Icbcr 
dispute.  Hence  they  light  it  out  by  strikes 
or  lock-outs  and  insis';  that  the,  rest  of  the 
citizens  must  await  the  outcome. 

Eut  in  all  this  strife  there  is  an  Innocent 
byotander  who  gets  hurt.  He  is  the  party 
of  the  third  part— the  public. 

The  public  at  the  raoment  n?eds  motor- 
vehicle  transportation,  riot  only  is  there  a 
shortage  of  new  cars  due  to  the  restrictions 
on  production  during  the  war  period,  but 
many  automobiles  new  operating  on  the 
roads  are  a  menace  to  safety. 

Tlje  public  needs  Joljs. 

The  armed  services  are  being  demobilized 
and  the  returning  soldiers  and  sailors  have 
expected  to  return  tc  a  peaceful  America 
wh?re  they  could  resurae  their  normal  occu- 
pations. 

What  do  they  find  today?  Two  powerful 
economic  groups  engaged  in  bitter  strife 
while  the  public  interest  is  apparently  un- 
represented by  anybody.  The  curious  tend- 
ency of  President  Trurnan  and  his  adminis- 
tration to  assume  that  Government  must 
keep  Us  hands  off  while  an  internal  war 
goes  on  is  merely  the  supine  acceptance  of 
economic  anarchy. 


For  neither  labor  nor  management  has  a 
right  to  commit  the  Nation  to  economic  war. 
They  cannot  exert  economic  pressure  on  each 
other  without  impinging  on  the  rights  of 
the  public. 

People's  interest  paramount 
Mr.  Truman  has  been  told  -that  the  way 
to  convert  Irom  wartime  to  peacetime  is 
to  abolish  the  war  boards  and  let  nature 
take  its  course.  This  is  a  philosophy  more 
reminiscent  of  the  Harding-Coolidge-Hoover 
attitude  than  the  Grover  Cleveland-Theo- 
dore Roosevelt-Woodrow  Wilson-Franklin 
Roosevelt  concept  of  the  Federal  obligation. 
It  is  Republican  conservatism  rather  than 
D3mocrat:c  liberalism  which  Mr.  Truman  has 
evidently  adopted  as  his  guide. 

The  American  people  want  a  President  to 
ej:3rcise  and  assert  leadership  when  economic 
anarchy  approaches.  They  are  not  con- 
cerned with  technicalities  or  prejudices — 
they  want  the  peoples  Interest  protected  by 
orderly  and  couragecu?  government. 

Labor  disputes  are  not  novel.  Th?  funda- 
mental issues  surrounding  them  are  docades 
old.  What  is  needed  is  clear  and  forthright 
action  to  protect  the  public  as  against  en- 
croachments by  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment. Mr.  Truman  is  mistaken  if  he  con- 
tinues to  assum.e  that  the  labor  controver- 
sies are  two-sided.  They  are  three-sided  and 
he  not  only  is  a  party  to  the  automobil" 
strike,  but  he  represents  by  far  the  .argest 
Interest  Involved — the  public  interest. 

Paper  plans  impractical 
Mr.  Truman  is  new  at  his  Job.  He  is  cau- 
tious about  taking  a  stand  because  perhaps 
he  is  unf.imiliar  with  the  background.  He 
started  cut  with  the  theory  that  if  lie  ap- 
pointed a  disinterested  and  honest  man  as 
Secretary  of  Labor  he  could  delegate  to  that 
Cabinet  officer  the  whole  problem  of  labor. 
He  took  a  paper  plan  and  decided  to  assemble 
all  bureaus  and  boards  into  one  department. 
This  was  a  grave  error. 

It  is  unwise  to  group  adrainistrati^e  and 
judicial  functions  in  the  same  depar.ment. 
Commissions  and  boards  must  remain  free 
from  political  or  executive  influence.  The 
way  to  handle  these  matters  is  to  deal  with 
labor  problems  as  such  irrespective  ol  what 
Jurisdictions  or  functions  are  involved  and 
thus  to  provide  effective  facilities — not  one 
but  several — so  as  to  encourage  the  settle- 
ment of  labor  disputes. 

Mr.  Truman  was  told  that  one  trouble  with 
the  War  Labor  Board  was  that  it  became  a 
sort  of  compulsory  arbitration  agency  and 
that  labor  and  management  didn't  bargain 
collectively  but  simply  passed  the  buck  to 
the  tribunal.  The  War  Libor  Beard,  on  the 
whole,  administered  its  job  fairly  well  but 
it  was  not  responsible  for  th°  break-down  of 
collective  bargaining.  War  conditions  which 
brought  wage  control  did  that.  As  long  as 
It  was  the  Federal  Government  which  con- 
trolled both  wages  and  prices  It  was  inevi- 
table that  the  Government  should  be  re- 
tjulred  to  act  as  a  means  of  compellint-  arbi- 
tration. 

But  when  VJ-day  came,  the  President  was 
mistaken  in  announcing  the  liquidation  of 
the  War  Labor  Board  without  setting  up  im- 
mediately some  other  tribunal  to  take  care 
of  the  public  interest.  Neither  he  nor  his 
Secretary  of  Labor  saw  that  what  labor  and 
management  really  were  urging  was  a  free 
hand  to  do  as  they  pleased— to  demand  the 
highest  wages  and  to  refuse  to  gram;  such 
demands   without   increases   In   price. 

Since  the  administration  retained  control 
of  prices  it  was  illogical  to  say  to  the  man- 
agement group  that  it  could  nevertheless 
raise  wages  and  adhere  to  ceiling  prices  just 
the  same.  The  r  ^;ation  was  not  heljjed  by 
the  President's  vague  proposal  that  Industry 
and  business  might  well  increase  prices  some- 
what and  absorb  the  increased  costs  3ut  of 
profits  while  waiting  for  volume  to  grew  and 
efficiency  in  production  to  rise. 


America's ;  economic  system  Is  much  too 
complex  to  Jbe  dealt  with  by  blanket  pro- 
nouncement s  or  by  an  inflexible  formula. 
The  theory  i  hat  prices  can  be  maintained  at 
the  same  U  vel  or  even  reduced  as  volume 
grows  is  in  tself  inapplicable  to  many  lines 
of  business  which  make  high-cost  products 
in  a  narrow^  narket.  It  is  also  impractical  ,'a 
those  Indus  Ties  where  basic  costs  of  ma- 
terials or  la  icr  are  subject  to  fluctuation  or 
seasonal  vai  ation. 

A  wage  inl  lation  can  be  as  dangerous  as  ^i 
Inflation  rei  ultlng  from  speculation  In  se- 
curities. Tl  e  whole  economic  mecl^nism 
can  get  out  of  gear  and  be  wrecked  If  any 
two  wheels  s;art  going  opposite  ways. 

The  Govei  nment  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  represei  tative  of  the  American  people, 
must  steer  a*'ay  from  the  perils  of  economic 
anarchy. 

How  shall  this  be  done?  Bv  compulsory 
arbitration?  By  prchibitlng  strikes  and 
lock-outs?  Ey  a  system  of  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion? 

Gro'ips  are  amenable  to  law 

Tlie  Amercan  people  do  not  wish  individ- 
ual or  group  rights  to  be  abridged.  The  right 
of  an  emplo  'ee  to  quit  work  is  basic  In  the 
right  to  str  ke.  The  right  of  an  employer 
to  shut  dowi  a  plant  is  the  right  to  strike. 
But  when  iniivlduals  conspire  to  bring  about 
a  strike  or  a  ock-out  they  are  subject  to  pub- 
lic regulatio;  i. 

We  have  lor  years  conceded  that  big  cor- 
porations nust  be  regulated  by  law.  We 
have  not  coi  ceded  as  yet  that  big  labor  un- 
ions must  b!  regulated  by  law.  The  public 
Interest  derrands  both  up  to  and  including 
certain  oblij  ations  to  the  people  as  a  corol- 
lary to  the  operation  of  businesses  or  or- 
ganizations. 

The  procei  s  of  regulation  need  not  In  any 
sense  impair  individual  freedoms  or  the  free- 
dom of  priva  ;e  enterprise.  A  simple  solution 
has  been  it  dicated  for  many  years.  The 
time  has  con  e  to  put  it  into  effect. 

First  of  a  1  while  the  right  to  collective 
bargaining  has  been  recognized,  there  are  no 
written  rules  for  its  conduct.  Congress  must 
provide  thoa ;  rules. 

When  two  parties  to  a  dispute  get  irritated 
or  angry  wit:  i  one  another,  as  happens  often 
in  labor  dispjtes.  it  is  desirable  that  a  thud 
party  who  da;snt  get  angry  and  is  interested 
only  in  heallig  verbal  wounds  and  bringing 
the  parties  cgether  should  come  into  the 
picture.  Th«  method  of  selecting  such  med- 
iators, not  a  bitrators,  can  be  prescribed  by 
Congress,  ihe  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments can  tl  ain  and  supply  them. 

C(  mpulsory  mediation 
E.^i.sting  si  atutes  should  be  amended  t-y 
Congress  so  t  lat  both  parties  will  bs  required 
to  avail  ther  iselves  of  mediating  machinery 
bofcre  resort!  ng  to  strikes  or  lock-outs.  The 
public  is  enti  led  to  that  much  consideration. 
If  this  'oe  deened  compulsory,  then  it  may  oe 
recalled  that  the  obligation  to  bargain  col- 
lectively with  a  bona  flde  majority  of  the 
emoloyees  is  already  compulsory. 

So  long  as  a.:?reement  on  terms  isn't  com- 
pulsory the  public  interest  demands  that  the 
parties  shall  at  least  be  required  to  follow 
orderly  processes  in  attempting  to  arrive  at 
voluntary  agr  jements.  But,  supposing  medi- 
ation iocs  o<cur?  What  then?  The  medi- 
ator can  EU3i  est  a'-bitration  but  this  should 
also  be  volt  ntary— not  obligatory  on  the 
parties.  And  supposing  one  side  or  the  other 
still  refuses?  Then  the  Government  should 
require  the  i.ppointment  of  a  fact-finding 
panel  in  eact  case  and  the  parties  must  be 
required  by  Uw  to  await  the  publication  of 
these  fact-fln  ling  reports— not  later  than  CO 
days  after  sul  imission  of  the  cases. 

When  the  f  icts  are  given  to  the  public,  one 
sid2  or  the  Q:her  will  yield.  Most  disputes 
will  never  gel  to  that  stage.  The  vice  cf  the 
present  systei  i  is  that,  under  cover  of  secrecy, 
self-shncFs  ard  greed  are  common  on  bctli 
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sides  of  labor  disputes.  The  pubwC  is  eutl- 
Ued  to  have  these  arbitrary  positions  ex- 
posed to  the  healthy  air  of  discussion. 

This  method  has.  in  a  sense,  been  used  in 
the  field  of  railway  transportation  under  the 
Railroad  Mediation  Act.  It  has  been  tried. 
It  Is  effective.  Why  not  protect  the  public 
Interest  by  exteuding  the  principle  ai  once 
to  all  labor  disputes? 

If  President  Truman  falls  down  on  the 
Job — as  he  apparently  has  in  failing  to  pre- 
vent the  auto  strike — tlien  it  is  up  to  Con- 
gress. 

When  will  Congress  act  or  will  the  Ameri- 
can people  be  compelled  to  we^  out  the 
timid  and  the  passive  from  the  ranks  of  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  in 
the  primaries  a  few  mouths  hence? 

Plenty  of  returning  servicemen  are  talking 
of  running  for  Congress.  They  niay  find  po- 
litical ammunition  in  the  failue  of  the  pres- 
ent Congress  to  provide  effectivi;  means  of 
settling  labor-management  disputes. 


Veterans'  Hospital  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FfUTH  N01R>L  FCC^RS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Thursday.  November  29.  1945 

Mis.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Lt.  Col.  Hariy  E.  Brown,  Acting 
Director,  Hospitalization  Seivice.  gave 
the  following  talk  to  the  house  of  dele- 
sates,  American  Hospital  As.sociation, 
Chicago,  111..  November  5.  1940. 

Later  a  resolution  was  passed  by  dele- 
gates of  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion to  assist  Veterans'  Administration  at 
cost. 

General  Hawley  regrets  that  he  ts  unable 
to  be  wltji  you  this  evening.  1,  too,  regret 
that  his  plans  had  to  be  changed  very  sud- 
denly, for  he.  more  than  anyon.'  else,  could 
give  you  a  clear  picture  of  the  problems 
with  which  he  is  faced. 

When  General  Bradley  wa?  appointed  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  he  asked  and 
received  permission  from  the  President  to 
select  a  few  key  officers  from  the  Aimy  as 
his  advisers.  Among  these  officers  was  MaJ. 
Gen.  Paul  R  Hawley.  Medical  Corps.  United 
States  Army.  General  Hawlej  was  Chief 
Surgeon,  Communication  Zont\  Etiropean 
Theater  of  Operations,  and  Chief  Surgeon, 
European  Theater  of  Operations,  from  June 
1944  to  May  1945.  In  addition  to  his  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  health  of  more 
than  3,000.000  American  mllltaiy  personnel, 
he  was  responsible  to  a  very  large  degree 
for  the  care  of  the  civilian  papulation  in 
the  areas  of  Europe  in  which  the  American 
armies  were  engaged,  prisoners  of  war.  and 
Italian  service  units. 

General  Hawley  established  a  medical  serv- 
ice which  reached  far  forward  lo  the  battle 
lines  to  give  immediate  supx>rt  to  the 
wounded  and  to  see  that  they  were  rapidly 
evacuated  to  areas  where  thoy  could  be 
treated  by  the  most  modem  methods. 
Through  his  knowledge,  gained  over  many 
years,  and  recognized  ability,  it  was  possible 
to  set  a  record  of  saving  the  lives  of  96  out 
of  every  100  wounded  soldiers.  He  super- 
vised, over  318  hospitals  and  convalescent 
units,  the  evacuation  of  more  than  oue-half 
million  casualties  from  the  Army  areiis.  and 
nearly  200.000  to  the  United  states.  Tliis 
task  required  superior  coorcSiiiatiou  and 
management. 


This  Is  the  officer  thai  General  Bradley  has 
selected  as  Acting  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  reorganize  the 
Medical  Service  of  the  Administration. 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  insofar  as 
the  medical  service  is  concerned.  Is  faced 
with  three  major  problems: 

1.  Quantity  and  quality  of  professional 
personnel. 

2.  Lack  of  bed  capacity  to  care  for  the 
veterans  who  are  entitled  to  such  care  under 
the  present  laws. 

3.  Out-patient  service. 

The  shortage  of  personnel  will  not  be  dis- 
cus.sed  at  this  time.  No  doubt  all  of  you 
have  or  are  experiencing  this  in  the  opera- 
tion of  your  own  hospitals. 

At  the  present  time  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  operating  97  hospitals  and.  in  ad- 
dition, has  in  ercess  of  5.000  patienta  hos- 
pitalized in  other  governmental  and  civil- 
ian hospitals. 

As  of  October  18.  1945.  the  census  of  the 
veterans  hospitals  was  68.661.  of  whom  45.605 
are  non-service-connected. 

Th5  bed  capacity  of  the  veterans'  hfKpitals 
Is  72.157  In  addition  there  are  approxi- 
mately 11  000  emergency  beds  that  must  be 
eliminated  at  the  eailiest  possible  moment. 
It  can  be  very  readily  seen  that  the  facilities 
of  the^  Veterans'  Administration  are  sadly 
overtaxed . 

Authorization  has  been  received  to  Increase 
thte  capacity  by  approximately  50,000  beds, 
consisting  of  additions  to  present  hospitals; 
the  construction  of  new  hospitals  and  the 
acquisition  of  approximately  3.500  beds  con- 
structed by  the  Army  and  Navy  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administratiou.  It  will  be  at  least  2 
years  before  all  of  these  beds  will  be  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  Veterans'  AdminLstra- 
tion.  The  present  planning  Indicates  that  by 
196fl  there  will  be  need  of  additional  15.000 
beds. 

New  hospitals  and  additions  must  be  lo- 
cated according  to  the  veteran  population 
of  the  various  States. 

Hospitals  will  be  of  four  standard  sizes: 
200.  600.  750  and  1.000  beds.  The  larger  hos- 
pitals will  be  built  near  medical  and  teach- 
ing centers.  The  smaller  hospitals  will  aug- 
ment the  larger  ones  Although  there  are 
no  available  statistics,  it  is  believed  that  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  all  patients  ad- 
mitted to  the  smaller  hospitals  will  require 
hospitalisation  In  the  larger  units  where 
specialized  care  may  be  obtained. 

In  addition  to  pixjviding  hospital  facili- 
ties, the  medical  service  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  conducting  a  large  number  of 
physical  examinations  and  applicants  claims 
/or  compensation  and  pension.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  approximately  1.300.000  vet- 
erans will  require  physical  examinations  dur- 
ing the  year  1946.  and  1.500.000  during  the 
year  1947.  The  same  number  of  examina- 
tions for  other  than  claims  for  hospitaliza- 
tion purposes  is  anticipated.  We  do  not 
have  the  adequate  medical  staff  to  conduct 
thi."«  large  number  of  examinations,  and 
consequently  must  ask  the  help  of  the  med- 
ical profession  throughout  the  United  States 
to  aid  us  in  this  work. 

It  is  General  Hawley  s  aim  to  raise  t\\e 
standard  of  the  veterans  ho-spitals  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  will  be  recognized  for 
internship  and  residencies.  To  do  this  he 
must,  and  will,  have  the  complete  support  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  medical  profession  has 
shown  its  wilUnguess  to  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  ext«nt. 

General  Hawley  desires  very  much  to  se- 
cure the  help  of  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation in  tlie  vast  program  with  which  he 
Is  confronted.  It  is  hoped  that  he  will  re- 
ceive the  ."ame  .support  and  cooperation  from 
you  gentl  t  be  has  received  from  the 

medical   ;  .ii.     Unless  he  does  receive 

this  support,  and  I  am  sure  he  will,  hiS  task 
will  be  much  more  difficult. 


We  hope  that  arrangements  can  be  made 
whereby  private  liospltals  throughout  the 
United  States  will  bospiulise  a  large  num- 
ber.  perhaps  20.000.  veterans  in  their  own 
hospitals  on  a  contractual  basis.  It  is  real- 
ised that  many  problems  wiU  ha\e  to  be 
solved  so  that  your  hospitals  will  be  reim- 
bursed for  the  care  they  will  give  to  our 
pf^tients.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
some  sort  of  formula  can  be  worked  out 
whereby  hospitals  can  determine  ihelr  C50f<t 
in  exactly  the  same  way.  We  all  realise  that 
the  operating  cost  of  hospitals  Varies  some- 
times to  a  large  extent,  even  though  the 
general  service  is  appi-oxlmateljr  the  same. 
It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  Administration 
that  any  hospital  care  for  our  patients  at  a 
loss. 

If  debired.  the  Veterans'  Administration 
will  furnish  clerical  help  to  those  hospitals 
caring  for  our  patienu.  provided  the  num- 
ber of  patients  will  Justify  it.  I  can  assure 
you  that  regulations  and  red  tape  will  be  cut 
to  a  mintnrum  In  any  contract  that  may  b* 
agreed  upon. 

I  Again  expieiis  my  regret  that  General 
Hawley  could  not  be  with  you  for  I  know 
he  would  have  presented  his  problem  in  a 
much  more  enlightening  way.  However,  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  you  agree  that  we  are 
faced  with  a  very  dllBcult  problem  and  that 
you  will  help  us  solve  it 


Discharge  of  Solt^Iers   in   th.-  W(  >frrn 
Facilic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HuN.  iHFMLR  H  GROSS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE?EKTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  29,  1945 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

Okinawa.  A'otvnifxff  18.  1495 
The  CnntfresKmrn   from   the  St9te  of  Penn- 
.tyh^nia.  House  of  Reprrsentttives.  Watih- 
ingtor,.  D.  C 

Deak  Siks:  As  Representatives  Of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  you  are  en- 
titled to  know  certain  facts  and  figures 
concerning  the  readjustment  of  Army  per- 
sonnel whom  you  represent.  It  is  therefore 
the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  Inform  you  of 
certain  deficiencies  which  exist  on  the  Island 
of  Okinawa.  Ryukyu  group. 

The  writer  has  personally  seen  a  certain 
wire  or  radiogram,  an  official  document, 
which  was  sent  from  the  com'nandlng  gen- 
eral. Okinawa  Base  Command,  to  the  com- 
manding general.  Armed  Forces  Western 
P.-iclflc.  The  document  was  far  more  in  de- 
tail than  I  can  aow  remember  since  the  "wire  • 
is  no  longer  available  to  me.  however.  I  shall 
relate  the  contents  as  nearly  correct  as  I 
remember  them— they  will  be  neither  en- 
larged u;x)n  or  exaggerated. 

Ba.sed  upon  the  contents  of  the  document, 
which  was  compiled  as  of  November  17,  1943. 
the  data  therefrom  follows: 

1.  There  are  In  the  vicinity  Of  3.000  mea 
with  points  from  80  to  105,  inclusive. 

2.  Tl:ere  are  3,500  men  who  are  35  to  38 
years  of  age. 

3.  There  are  approximately  8.500  men  in 
the  groups  75  points,  to  105  points,  and  the 
35-  to  38-year-old-man  grt  up. 

4.  There  are  over  39,000  men  In  all  eligible 
groups — including  the  60  -  point  tf^rotip. 

5.  As  of  the  date  of  this  doewmrwit.  there 
were,  I  believe,  a  total  of  six  sftip.s  en  rouu- 
Okinawa  to  return  eligible  mcii  to  the  States. 
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^Of  this  total,  one  ship  was  In  Okinawa  waters 
undergoing  repairs,  t(j  be  made  available 
between  the  25th  and  the  28th  of  November 
With  a  loading  capacity  of  approximately 
I.IOO  ifteiy  another  ship  was  still  in  port  in 
the  United  States:  the  remaining  ships  were 
en  route  Okinawa,  via  Japan,  date  of  arrival 
at  either  point  was  unknown.  The  total 
loading  capacity  of  th«  six  ships  combined 
was  6.012  sp.ices. 

6.  It  was  alluded  by  subtle  Intonation  of 
the  document  that  Okinawi  was  not  on 
parity  in  allocation  of  available  shipping 
(paces  for  men  of  this  base  compared  with 
other  bases  of  the  Western  Pacific  area. 
This  statement  may  be  true  if  news  items 
from  Pacific  edition  of  Stars  and  Stripes  can 
be  relied  upon. 

The  difference  between  the  total  men  ell- 
Clble  for  readjustment  and  the  total  spaces 
available  to  return  these  men.  £s  set  forth 
in  Items  4  and"  5  above,  are  far  too  vast. 
Coupled  with  a  radio  news  Item  from  San 
Francisco.  November  17.  1945.  to  the  effect 
that  men  who  have  55  points.  3  children,  or 
4  years  of  active  duty  become  eligible  for 
readjustment  as  of  December  1,  1945.  the  dif- 
ference will  assume  astronomical  proportions 
by  comparison  if  the  condition  Is  not  allevi- 
ated in   the  meantime. 

You  are  reminded  that  the  total  number 
of  men  set  forth  in  Item  3  above  have  been 
eligible  for  discharge  for  a  period  from  almost 
a  months  to  more  than  6  months  that  thf 
total  available  {.paces  available  to  the  Ishmd 
does  not  meet  even  the  requlremenla  of  thU 
group  nlone 

The  (dtiiiiilon  ha«  become  deHperute;  the 
ii'en  R  niotulc  la  at  a  low  ebb.  From  group* 
witli  whom  I  have  come  In  contact  there  in 
conNidcrnble  talk,  which  runnot  be  entirely 
dlacotinted,  that  the  men  would  h«ve  been 
not  much  wtirn*  off  had  the  Uiiltrd  Stntv'ii 
>)«'en  deffnled  In  thiR  war  There  I*  nliio  the 
opinion    I  .1    that   <  <  <  y    U   dcra- 

cl»«t\»    oil'  ol.  nncl  .  bp  curbed. 

^'•  li'viiirf   plans   rt«-Hiuu<ly    not    along 

<•'  .''  llnea,  prlnclplf*.  or  ideaU  to  rc- 

pl.i.  •  'i  .  so-called  decadent  democracy  with 
•  K'  •  •"'  that  will  represent  their  views 

*"d    ;  ^      This.   Mr,   Congressmen,    is 

detrUii.  u.  ni  i<i  the  country  Itself.  I've  heard 
m«n  say  the  type  government  they  desire 
l«  a  "i  I  n^ore  democnitlc  than 

l»  rten;  lont  itself  "     This  quo- 

tation, y  11  will  find,  is  direct  from  Karl 
Marx'  Dn«  K:»pu«l,  whose  principles  I'm  sure 
you  will  agree  are  alto  not  In  line  with  a 
democratic  government  such  as  our  own. 
The  altuation  Is  alarming,  and  it  la  with  this 
thought  that  this  letter  Is  written. 

As  representatives  of  the  Stale  of  PennsvU 
vanla.  your  representation  on  behalf  of  the 
men  is  sorely  needed.  It  la  requested  you 
express  the  opinion  of  the  thousands  of  men 
on  Okinawa  in  order  that  they  may  return 
to  their  loved  ones  In  this  manner  you  can 
perhaps  help  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war  and 
rppease  these  mens  bitterness,  thereby  per- 
haps helping  to  save  America  itse" 
Yours  sincerely. 


CompuLsorv    Peacetime   MiJiUrv   Tfairins: 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

7  '■  •,;  -'/;;  ;,     .V^   ■  ;'•-;').■•    Jw     r<.;,-; 

Mr    GILLIE       Mr    Speaker    du:.::.:  the 

riirrrn!    'Au;">pr.'ad    ciuscus.siOi:;-    i-r,    the 

siib,hN;t  ()•  pt-ac'-i^ni-' cdrnpulso:  V  rT!:;.:a:\ 
lyainmi.;,  I  1-u!k;  ni  ■.i-rrif:'  t!>-  f^^il.vAir 


senior  in  high  school  in  my  district.  The 
author  is  one  of  those  young  men  ^v•hose 
occupational  and  educational  plans 
would  be  interrupted  by  the  initiation 
of  such  a  system  in  this  country.  ;ind  I 
believe  he  has  expressed  very  well  the 
hope  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  that  we  will  follow  pro- 
grams which  will  build  a  strong  peace 
rather  than  embark  on  programs  v.'hich 
breed  distrust  among  nations  and  war: 

Many  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  vrars 
are  Inevitable  and  that  we  shall  have  wars  as 
long  as  civilization  exists.  The  destructive- 
ness  and  deadllness  of  the  World  Wars  ;n  the 
last  century  has  proven  without  a  question 
of  a  doubt  that  if  we  are  to  continue  to  exist, 
a  method  of  ending  wars  must  be  four.d  be- 
fore much  time  has  elapsed.  Otherwise  civ- 
ilization shall  perish.  Military  preparation 
and  activity  is  certainly  not  a  logical  path 
for  us  to  follow  if  our  goal  is  the  estaDlish- 
ment  of  worldwide  peace. 

Peacetime  military  conscription  has  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting 
In  many  European  countries.  This  policy 
has  led  many  countries  to  the  brink  of  de- 
struction and  utter  collapse.  Mllitarliim  In 
some  of  our  sister  American  republics  has 
bred  internal  dlss.^nsion  and  civil  wars. 
Compulsory  peacetime  military  training  is  in 
fact  a  bretd-r  of  wars.  The  conqueits  of 
Alexander,  Caesar,  and  N.ipoleon  have  proven 
that  mllitary-mlnded  nations  hiue  become 
aggressor  nation*.  When  iittilons  arm  lo  the 
iicih  and  put  forth  their  energies  into  the 
c.tablUhment  of  huge  armies  and  navlca. 
•ItuBilonx  arlne  or  cre«te  themselves  for  the 
use  of  theae  forces, 

We  are  interested  In  preaervlng  our  Amrrl- 
r  '  n  of  dpmurrncv  nnrt  this  cnn  h««1>rNt 
ii  .-lied    by  (Irvoting  our  eiuignn   tu- 

wiud  the  eslabliahment  and  mnlntpiiai  rr  i  r 
world-wide  Instlng  pence.  Much  pirpiim- 
tion  unci  activity  went  Into  the  much  sought 
for  United  Nations  It  la  InconcelvabU  that 
we.  who  were  lenders  In  the  creation  o:'  thla 
Idea,  should  take  uny  course  of  action  v^hlch 
would  create  disunity  among  the  members  of 
the  very  orgnntcatlon  on  which  we  are  build- 
ing our  faith, 

sory    peacetime    military    training 
I  ,  <«n  an  impressionable  youth  a  type 

or  discipline  which  Is  not  in  keeping  with 
our  peaceful  democratic  form  of  life.  This 
form  of  training  would  bring  a  peace-loving 
America  Into  an  nllnement  with  those  lluro- 
pean  and  Asiatic  nations  whose  mUltarv  ac- 
tivities have  been  the  chief  rource  of  iiiti«r- 
natlonal  fear  and  alarm  m  the  past  These 
military  activities  have  c rented  Incidents 
which  have  had  a  disuirblng  effect  on  neigh- 
bo.  ing  nations  and  have  often  led  to  blood- 
shed. 

Due  to  the  rapid  progress  In  the  field  of 
sclcntmc  Inventions,  It  has  been  clearly 
proven  that  the  sUper  military  minds  of  the 
present  generation  c.-xnnot  prepare  for  the 
next  war,  france  sealed  her  own  doom  by 
h^r  blind  faith  in  the  invulnerability  of  the 
Maglnot  Line  which  was  supposedly  to  act  as 
a  protection  rgalnsi  any  future  wars.  In- 
stead of  being  a  protection.  It  actually  was 
the  very  cause  of  her  collapse  and  subsequent 
defeat. 

The  Japanese  relied  on  the  sneak  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  as  a  means  of  a  speedy  vic- 
tory in  the  Pacific  Instead  of  this,  opinion 
was  united  In  this  country  ;n  a  short  period 
of  24  hours  to  maite  possible  a  Nation-wide 

activity  In  an  all-out  production  effort  which 
was  to  later  be  the  very  means  of  ending  the 
Japanese  threat  to  our  security. 

We  .n>  tn.barked  upon  a  good-neighbor 
policy  r-;'..aiiy  as  it  Involves  cur  sister 
natio!  ~  I:,-' n.sive  maneuvers,  especially  on 
our  b<:c;t:-,  and  on  the  high  seas,  will  tend 
to  disturb  and  ,,.:::;  the  very  nations  whose 
friendship  we  ..;t  s;:;ving  so  hard  to  obtain 


and  hold.  Hctx  are  we  to  serve  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  International  peace  and  goodwill 
if  we  have  net  the  confidence  of  the  border 
nat;ons? 

Forced  mil  tary  training  will  make  our 
neighboring  i  ountwies  embark  on  a  similar 
policy  even  i '  It  is  contrary  to  their  own 
ideals.  Arming  to  keep  up  with  the  arma- 
ments of  one  s  neighbors  can  lead  to  eco- 
nomic collapa;  and  utter  ruin. 

After  prev  ous  wars  cur  leaders  have 
striven  diligeitly  to  steer  our  Nation  on  the 
paths  that  lei"  to  lasting  peace  but  some- 
where along  1  he  road  we  were  misguided  by 
a  few  men  in  high  places  who  succeeded  in 
their  own  peisonal  ambitions.  This  led  us 
to  the  most  d  sastrous  and  costly  war  In  cur 
entire  history  Now  that  we  are  again  seek- 
ing the  road  back  to  peace  we  are  cgain 
confronted  by  leaders  who  are  also  trying  to 
force  on  us  j  policy  which  will  eventually 
lead  to  another  devastating  war. 


Li  Mrrence's  Example 

EXTEI  SIGN  OF  REMARK3 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MABSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  no  JSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdiu.  November  29,  1945 

Mr,  LANE,  Mr,  Sperkor.  under  leave 
to  extend  mr  remarks  tn  the  RrcoRD.  I 
v.l.sh  to  tnclu  iv  herein  an  rdltorlal  which 
appcnred  tn  the  Dally  Evcnlnu  Item. 
Lynn.  Mass..  Navcmbcr  16, 1045: 

LJ  WRKNCt'a   KXAMFIK 

The  nelghb(  ring  community  of  L-xwrence 
recently  concM  did  a  cnmpnlgii  lo  lalae  IflOO,- 
COO  for  a  new  hospital 

After  3  moiv  h^  of  Intensive  offort  In  which 
civic  spirit  Hiul  commvinity  nn  rale  rose  to 
new  peaks,  mire  thiin  •1,0^0.000  had  been 
secured,  or  ICfl  percent  <f  the  original  quota. 

As  a  reKUlt,  .awrence  will  not  only  have  u 
new,  nudTh  loapltal,  completely  equipped, 
but  a  tramii'g  school  for  nurses  as  well. 

The  purely  lliianciiil  re»ult!«  of  the  Lawrence 
f  '   for     he  Bon  Sacoura  Ho.spltul  are 

'•  •'.  buL  the  dc-moimtratltin  of  cjm- 

niiiniiy  cotp^ntlon,  the  ability  to  cross 
racial  and  cre(  dal  lines  in  a  common  cause, 
are  even  inor«  notable, 

Lawrence  wis  faced  with  a  need  -  a  great 
need.  A  new  hospital  wtv*  urgently  required 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  gi. 
whose  reslden  s  were  becoming  , 
hcalth-mindec  and  who  wanted  the  beat  cuie 
modern  medic  h1  and  surgical  science  can 
l-ruvide.  Oncfl  the  objective  was  clear  Law- 
rence resideiui  headed  straight  for  the  goal 
and  they  rcac  led  It  In  K  surprlslnsly  short 
lime.  When  ii  community  can  ra.se  more 
than  U.OOO.CW  in  3  months,  it  means  busi- 
ness. 

Archbishop  Mchard  J  Cushing  summed  up 


the  secret  of 
drive  when  he 
people    of    all 


the  success  of  the  Law.snce 
•aid  at  Its  conclusion:  "Here 
nationalities  and  all  faiths 
worked  together  in  unity  for  a  great  cause." 
We  believe  Ltnn  civic  leaders  and  the  com- 
munity as  a  wftole  can  profit  from  a  study  of 
Lawrences  achievement.  Whether  we  decide 
we  want  a  ne^  hospital  or  new  factories  or 
new  schools  in  lynn,  we  can  rest  assured  that 
we  can  attain  them  most  speedily  and  most 
assuredly  by  ufcltlng  all  the  elements  of  the 
community  beliind  the  common  cause,  just 
as  Lawrence  did. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note.  too.  that  Lawrence 
was  fortunate  to  have  the  support  of  Its 
banks  and  larger  corporations  as  well  as  the 
rank  and  file  of  individual  citizens.     A  good 
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pan  oi  tne  success  of  the  drive  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  assistance  of  the  Lawrence  Eagle- 
Tribune  and  Its  publisher,  Irvlrg  E  Rogers, 
who  went  "all  out"  In  support  ol  the  project. 
Lynn  residents  can  be  assured  of  similar 
support  by  The  Item  for  any  worthwhile 
local  project.  Any  community  undertaking 
will  succeed  only  to  the  exte.it  ihat  the 
entire  community  gets  behind  1'.. 


The   Luce   Resolution  on   Atcmic   Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

HON.  LLARL  BOOlHr  I ITE 

OF   CONNECnctT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  29   1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  appeared  in  the  Hartrord 
Courant  of  November  22,  and.  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Include  it  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Mas,  LUCE  ON  ARMAMEN  TS 

Connecticut's  Reprraentative  Cla«i  Boothi 
LucB  has  introduced  Into  Con i ma  a  con- 
current resolution  Into  whiute  iO  worda  la 
pack*d  a  great  deal  of  aenae.  The  reaolutlon. 
iiow  before  the  House  Committei;  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  aayi  simply  thU:  "Tlie  CongrMC 
liowby  expreMfa  itaelf  ms  favonig  the  orta« 
tlon  of  api  htnrry 

within  tlx  '    United 

Nationa  O'  uin  tur  intcriiaUoaai  oon- 

trol  and  tvi  .  of  armianeiua  and  wtap* 

una,  aapMially  thoae  Involving  atoulc  power," 

Thla  resolution  would  take  r  •  s  even 

further   than    the   Trviman-Ai  ^    pro- 

posal for  A  United  NHtlona  c  nuni»nion  to 
Maka  rrconunrndatlons  on  niomlr  tnargy 
and  wca|X)na,     Mrs    Ltur  it  would 

do  much   to  clear   the   In  <  aal   nlr  of 

auaplcton  ai  lo  our  inlentiona,  and  to  im- 
prove proposed  dameatlc  leglaluilon  on  the 
atom.  She  U  right.  Juat  as  tae  Connally 
and  Fulbrlght  resolutloita  w«r«  aaMntlal  tu 
making  the  Unlte<l  Nations  OrrianiMtlon  a 
r<ulliy.    ao    Ura.    i  ■  <m    might 

rxtrlcttle  the  world  ^       aingly  dan- 

geroua  tmpaaae  Int  aiuIi  uur  handling  of 
the  atomic  bunib  lutii  pui  it,  F(.r  no  matter 
how  Innocent  oiur  inlentlonit  appear  to  our- 
sslvca.  the  fact  Is  that  nut  only  Russia  but 
all  other  nations  suapect  ua  of  hugging  the 
atomic  bomb  to  our  cheeu  for  our  own  pur- 
posss.  To  have  Congreas  nay  that  it  wants 
the  United  Nations  OrganUatton  to  control 
and  reduce  atomic  and  other  weapons  would 
cut  the  ground  out  from  under  the  world's 
conviction  that  this  Nation,  the  supposed 
leader  tn  world  Justice,  would  rather  trust  Ita 
own  armed  might  than  internatknal  action. 

The  resulullun  has  added  value  In  calling 
att'  to  the  urgent   nei'd  cf  reducing 

ar::  ;.s  all  around.     After   tie   last   war 

the  Alllob  Imposed  disarmament  on  Germany 
under  the  plea  that  It  was  necessa  y  "In  order 
to  render  possible  the  Initiation  (f  a  general 
limitation  of  the  armaments  of  all  nations." 
The  League  of  Nations  Covenant  also  called 
for  the  reduction  of  national  irmaments. 
But  this  time  the  United  Nations  Charter 
says  liothing  ou  the  subject.  An:l  while  the 
victor  nations  all  sing  the  praises  of  interna- 
tional cooperation,  they  show  their  real 
thoughts  by  keeping  their  powder  dry— in 
quantities  unstupaased  In  the  hUtory  of  the 
world  In  this  the  United  Statts.  with  Us 
agitation  for  universal  military  training.  Its 
demand  for  bases  far  from  our  3wn  shores 
but  near  other  people's,  lU  vast  Navy  and  air 
fleets.  Is  far  from  being  without  s  n. 

If  Congress  should  pass  Mrs.  Lucx's  reso- 
lution, and  make  It  a  standard  ag  itnst  which 


to  measure  its  action  on  universal  military 
training,  and  Indeed  all  matters  of  arma- 
ments, it  would  do  much  to  pump  life  into 
the  United  Nations  Orgamzation,  And  that 
Organization  remains  the  only  protection  we 
have  against  the  cataclysmic  explosion  an- 
other war  would  be. 


Bankers'  Splendid  Activities  in  War 
Financing 


REMARKS 

HON.  V\RlUli  FA i  Man 

OF  rrxAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Not-^mber  29.  1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  had  occAsion  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House  concern- 
ing  the  magnificent  job  that  has  been 
done  by  6,000.000  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation  in  selling  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  war  bond.s  during  the  last  4 '2 
years.  Today  I  want  to  make  a  few  fur- 
ther remarks  covering  the  part  that  the 
bankers  of  the  country  have  played  In 
the  completion  of  this  extraordinary  fl- 
nandng  activity.  I  And  that  It  ia  Im- 
pONStble  lo  cite  a  body  of  stallatlcs  that 
mraaurc  the  bnnkcra'  artlvltlca  In  con> 
nectlon  with  war  flnanclng.  becauae 
bankf-ra  have  been  so  Intertwined  In  the 
entile  Kalivs  prORram  that  their  ptrt  can- 
not be  taken  out  from  the  whole  and  set 
aalde  to  be  mea.surod  statlttlcally.  There 
Is  In  this  country  no  banker  who  ha«  not 
pnriiclpaied  In  the  war-flnanclng  pro- 
gram. There  U  hardly  a  bank  teller  who 
has  not  .sold  war  bonds  across  the  coun- 
ter. There  l.s  hardly  a  bank  employee 
who  haa  not  participated  one  way  or  an- 
other In  the  greatest  war  bond  salos  pro- 
gram ever  undertaken  in  the  world.  The 
Treasury  has  relied  on  the  help  of  the 
Nation's  bankers  during  the  4 'a  years  of 
defense  and  war  financing,  and  it  was 
happy  and  eager  to  accept  their  assist- 
ance in  selllnB  the  bonds  of  freedom  to 
the  people  of  the  country. 

In  peacetime  a."?  well  as  in  wartime  the 
banks  of  the  country  are  styled  the 
"prime  official  receivers"  of  subscriptions 
to  the  marketable  securities  issued  by  the 
Government.  In  this  capacity  they  serve 
to  help  the  Treasury  with  the  distribu- 
tion Job  by  acting  as  thou.•^Rnd.s  of  outlets 
for  the  securities.  But  the  banks  did 
more  than  this.  They  solicited  their  cus- 
tomers and  asked  them  to  buy  the  secu- 
rities. 

Banks  play  even  a  greater  role  in  the 
distribution  of  the  savings  bonds,  par- 
ticularly the  serle.s  E  bonds.  These  are 
the  twnds  upon  which  the  Treasury  has 
relied  so  much  to  hold  the  anti-inflation 
line.  It  astounds  the  imagination  to 
realize  that  during  the  past  4>2  years 
almost  a  billion  separate  and  distinct 
savings  bonds  have  been  issued.  That 
was  a  tremendotis  operating  job.  Prac- 
tically every  bank  in  the  country  enlisted 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  helped  put  this 
large  number  of  .'securities  in  the  hands  of 
85,000.000  patriotic  Americans.  For  this 
and  for  their  ser\1ces  as  'prime  oflBrial 
receivers"  of  subscriptions  to  marketable 


s?curities.  the  United  States  Oovernment 
has  paid  the  banks  not  a  single  penny. 

In  addition,  the  TreasuiT  had  the  prob- 
lem Oi  finding  adequate  redemption  fa- 
cilities as  purchasers  of  series  E  bonds 
found  that  redemption  of  some  of  th^ir 
purchases  was  necessary.  More  than  90 
percent  of  the  banks  in  the  country— 
about  13.500  in  the  aggregate — have 
signed  up  to  render  this  very  important 
service. 

AMBAS&AOois  or  THKirr 

In  playing  their  part  as  sellers  of  Oov- 
ernment bonds  to  the  public,  the  bankers 
have  justly  been  called  ambassadors  of 
thrift.  The  banks  have  l)een  acutely 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  war 
financing,  dealing,  as  they  do.  with  the 
savings  of  the  pubhc.  Early  in  the  war- 
financing  program  they  realited  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  down  the  line  with  the 
Treasury  in  siphoning  off  the  increased 
earnings  of  the  public  in  order  to  hold 
down  the  price  level  and  to  prevent  in- 
flation. 

CXCKLUNT   COoaOlNATlUM    JOB 

The  American  Bankers  Association 
and  the  Mutual  Bavlng.s  Bank  A.<isocia- 
tion  have  been  active  on  the  national 
level  in  coordlnatlnK  Uie  eflort-s  of  the 
banks  in  war  flnandng.  Coromitteea  on 
war  bond  drives  were  organlled  by  both 
of  these  orRanUations  with  the  Idea  of 
formulatlnff  a  national  program  and 
p'  t  to  thf  ■  rr  Institutions 

t^  State  i.  ,tl  bunking  as- 

Kociationn.  Plant  of  action  urrr  created 
forthememberbank!<andBu  ■ 
of  promotional  material  wa."*  t. 
The  assorlatlons  encouraged  the  usr  of 
State,  regional,  and  city  bank  quotas  for 
the  .sale  of  Oovernment  senirliies  Tliey 
engendered     the     <  r     between 

banks  In  vailous  ci  :;; ..t.^.     By  use 

of  national  publicity  they  endeavored  to 
elicit  the  fullest  cooperation  of  the 
bunks, 

cvrroMcait  raon  to  boy 

Throughout  the  country  •  lndi\iduul 
banks  have  spent  large  suras  of  their 
own  money  In  advert IsinR  the  war  bond 
drives.  They  have  used  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements, radio  programs,  bank- 
lobby  displays,  outdoor  billboards,  and 
the  like.  In  addition,  they  personally 
.solicited  depositors  and  members  of  the 
public  coming  into  the  bank.  The  bank- 
ers have  sent  large  quantities  of  litera- 
ture explaining  the  war  loan  and  the 
securities  offered  to  their  depositors  and 
have  continually  urged  them  to  buy  as 
many  securities  as  they  possibly  could. 

Organlratlon  by  banks  of  $1,000  bond 
clubs  have  been  Instrumental  In  many 
localities  in  reaching  thousands  of  de- 
positors who  would  have  otherwise  been 
missed  by  other  war-bond -promotion  ac- 
tivities. Many  banks  have  allowed  cus- 
tomers to  withdraw  funds  from  their 
savings  accounts  without  loss  of  interest 
to  the  next  interest  date  if  such  with- 
drawals were  directly  invested  In  Oov- 
ernment bonds  purchased  throtigh  their 
institutions. 

VWSXJkl.  PBOMOTIONM.  FLAKI  OCVEUirCD 

Many  Individual  banks  have  t>een  ex- 
tremely active  on  their  own  accotmt  In 
other  promotion  activities  In  a  great 
many  parts  of  the  country,  for  example. 
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I  -k  •■  ims  have  been  organized  amon? 
K  nployees  for  the  solicitation  of 
j  .Lti.L.al  buyers.  One  large  bank  in 
Connecticut,  for  example,  enrolled  every 
male  employee  during  the  Sixth  War 
Lean  drive  in  a  special  campaign  during 
which  personal  calls  were  made  on  a 
large  number  of  depositors.  Banks  in 
some  of  the  farm  States,  such  as  North 
Dakota,  have  made  it  a  point  of  solicit- 
ing personally  every  depositor  with  about 
S5C0  or  more  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
him  some  war  bonds.  In  Massachusetts, 
to  take  another  example,  several  banks 
jointly  sponsored  a  sound  truck  which 
movod  around  town  on  a  previously  pub- 
lished schedule  to  conduct  a  bond  can- 
vass in  each  neighborhood.  As  for  other 
activities,  thousands  of  banks  have  set 
up  lobby  displays  and  war-bond  posters 
on  their  outer  walls  and  have  partici- 
pated in  community  exhibitions  and 
other  war-bond-prcmotion  programs. 
These  opjrations  have  not  been  con- 
centrated in  the  big  cities,  but  have  ex- 
tended throughout  the  country  and  have 
been  prominent  even  among  the  smaller 
country  banks.  Some  banks,  such  as 
one  in  Indiana,  go  out  of  their  way  to 
personalize  the  war-bond  campaign. 
Others,  such  as  one  in  Illinois,  open  a 
full-sized  movie  theater  in  its  lobby 
showing  to  its  depositors  a  series  of 
16-millimeter  films  supplied  by  the  war 
finance  committee. 

WAR    FINANCE   COMMITTEE    WOBKEHS 

In  addit:on  to  actively  soliciting  their 
depositors,  the  banks  of  the  country  have 
furni.shed  many  of  the  war  finance 
committee  workers.  Hundreds  of  bank- 
ers serve  on  State,  county,  and  local 
executive  and  advisory  committees  and 
thousands  of  bank  employees  are  includ- 
ed among  the  6.000.COD  volunteer  sales- 
men. Half  of  the  war  finance  committee 
State  chairmen  are  bankers  and  so  are 
half  of  the  vice  chairmen.  The  State 
war  finance  committees  have  banking 
and  investment  divisions  which  coor- 
dinate the  joint  selling  program  with  the 
banks.  Every  State  has  an  American 
Bankers  Asccciation  representative  who 
joins  in  tha  activity. 

Every  S.ate  also  has  representatives 
of  other  financial  institutions  who  are 
asscciated  in  the  war  bond  sales  opera- 
tion. Included  among  these  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, cooperative  banks,  insurance 
companies,  credit  unions,  farmers  credit 
organizations,  and  the  like.  From  the 
records  that  are  available  it  seems  that 
every  financial  institution  in  the  country 
has  played  its  role  during  the  long  period 
of  war  financing. 

CITATIONS    TO    BE    DISTHIBUTED 

The  United  States  Treasury  has  al- 
ways been  ready  to  recognize  the  volume 
and  extent  of  the  patriotic  service  ren- 
dered by  the  banks  in  the  seven  war 
loans  and  in  tiie  final  Victory  loan.  I 
am  advised  that  the  Treasury  is  award- 
ing special  citations  to  the  barks  of  the 
country,  signed  by  Secretary  Fred  Vin- 
son, and  will  distribute  these  soon  after 
Uie  conclusion  of  the  Victory  loan.  I 
am   advised   further   that   a   citation   to 


members  of  the  Investment  Bankers  As- 
sociation was  awarded  to  them  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  Cliicago  on  Novem- 
ber 27.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  bankers 
of  the  country  are  well  entitled  to  their 
citations  and  that  their  patriotic  efforts 
in  connection  v/ith  the  financing  of 
World  War  II  will  stand  as  a  monument 
to  them  for  m.any  years  to  come. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27, 1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  participate  in  the  Third 
Anntial  National  Aviation  Clinic  at  Okla- 
homa City,  November  19-21.  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  more  than  1,200 
delegates,  consultants,  and  observers 
were  in  attendance. 

The  clinic  adopted  many  worth-while 
resolutions,  including  a  strong  endorse- 
ment for  the  immediate  estabUshment 
of  a  Secretary  of  Defense  with  coequal 
status  for  air.  land,  and  sea  forces. 
It  is  also  gratifying  to  report  that  J-he 
National  Aeronautic  Association  board  of 
directors  urged  that  Congress  enact  as 
soon  as  possible  appropriate  legislation 
to  create  a  unified  command  The 
board  requested  its  more  than  18,000 
members  to  inform  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  compelling  reasons  for 
the  passage  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

One  of  the  most  informative  and  chal- 
len::ing  addresses  v.as  the  one  delivered 
by  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Er.ker  Deputy  Com- 
mander of  the  Army  Air  Forcos.  In  this 
speech  he  urged  a  single  defense  organ- 
ization. At  this  point  I  quote,  in  part, 
from  Geiiei'al  Eaker's  remarks: 

WINNING    STRATEGIES    IN    AERI.\L    WARFARE 

Against  Germany  we  dropped  l.SCO.COO  tons 
of  bombs.  Our  total  tonnage  against  Japan 
was  about  one-tiiird  of  this,  making  2,000.- 
000  tons  in  all  drcp::cd  against  the  two  ene- 
mies. To  do  this  we  flew  roughly  one  air- 
plaiie  flight  per  ton.  or  a  little  more  than 
2.0C0.000  flights  in  aii. 

In  the  war  against  Germany  Individual  air- 
men of  the  Army  Air  Forces  crossed  enemy 
lines  and  peneiratfd  deep  into  German  ter- 
ritory 7.235.C00  times.  Tha'  is  equivalent  to 
<S2  divfricns  of  IS.Oro  men  going  over  the 
top. 

V/3  destroyed  in  all  40,000  enemy  alrcratt, 
3C.CC0  of  these  German  and  10.000  of  them 
Japanese.  We  wrecked  the  German  system  of 
communications;  we  virtually  eliminated  the 
German  oil  industry.  We  dealt  crushing 
blows  to  the  Japanese  homeland  from  whicii 


the  Japanescj  people  never  will  entirely  re- 
cover. I 

Our  losses  frere  18.000  airplanes  in  Europe 
and  4,000  in  the  East.  More  important,  our 
total  casualties  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
were  115.000.  ,  These  are  sobering  facts,  and 
I  assure  you  that  the  senior  oCBcers  of  the  Air 
Forces  are  w(  11   aware  cl   their   implications. 

•  •  •  • 

Further,  w«  were  convinced  that  we  had  to 
reduc  the  Qerman  Air  Force.  Large-scale 
amphibtojus  operations  against  Europe  were 
contemplatedl  To  insiire  the  succes  of 
these  landings,  to  guarantee  the  required 
lines  of  supplv  and  communication — to  mal:e 
it  possible  foe  the  men  on  the  ground  to  ad- 
vance once  the  beachhead  had  been  se- 
cured— the  Gtrman  Air  Force  had  to  bs  taken 
out  of  the  ri4 

These  were  |  moments  to  pause. 

We  had  to  jget  air  superiority. 

And  we  ccaldn't  get  it  by  a  series  of  dog 
fights  over  thi  Channel  and  France. 

We  had  to  uproot  the  industrial  structure 
that  support*!  the  German  Air  Force.  The 
greater  part  jof  this  iidustry  was  deep  in 
Germany.        ; 

To  destroy  jit  we  had  to  bomb  with  great 
cccuracy.  Wej  had  to  fly  In  the  daylight  over 
the  Reich. 

Time,  as  usjual,  favored  the  defender.  We 
assumed  that  eventually  we  would  l>e  on  the 
offense.  If  i^e  waited  for  an  ideal  set  of 
circumstance^ — for  our  forces  to  arrive  in 
large  number^ we  donated  the  same  amount 
of  time  to  the  German  to  stiffen  his  de- 
fenses— to  get  ready  for  the  punch. 

In  a  nutshell— we  had  to  start  fighting. 

And  so  on  August  17,  1942,  we  sent  out  our 
first  force.       ' 

Our  beglnnLigs  were  modest.  We  only  had 
4  squadrons  j  in  England— of  12  aircraft 
each.  We  hfcd  no  fighters  for  protective 
cover.  We  h^d  to  fly  shallow  penetrations 
Into  enemy  territory  to  feel  the  situation 
out— we  had  to  walk  before  we  could  run. 

There  was  Another  reason  we  felt  we  had 
to  engage  th*  enemy  without  delay.  This 
was  1942 — American  industry  was  gearing  up 
for  iremendoiis  production.  Our  planes  were 
designed  for  arecislon  bombing— they  were 
capable  of  lot  g  flights.  They  were  equipped 
to  defend  the;  luelves  against  enemy  fighters. 
Our  crews  ha<    been  trained  to  do  their  Jobs. 

•  <  •  •  • 

We  picked  fi  fight  with  the  G?rman  Air 
Force — an  opponent  who  up  until  then  had 
run  things  hi;  own  way. 

This  was  tie  situation   In    1942: 
Numerical     superiority     rested     with     the 
Ge:mans. 

We  had  n<  battle  exf>erierce — only  un- 
tested doctriii  es. 

Our  program  called  for  an  attack. 

The  picture  was  hardly  auspicious. 

Much  has  Jeen  written — much  more  will 
be  written— 01 1  what  happened  in  the  months 
that  followed  We  did  engage  the  German 
Air  Force  and  we  made  the  Hun  fight. 

I  would  Ilk  I  here  to  tell  you  that  in  my 
opinion  there  are  no  braver  men  in  this  war 
than  those  e  irly  crews  of  the  Eighth  Air 
Fcrce  who  foy  ;ht  over  Europe  against  terrific 
cdd5— and  wit  lout  the  benefit  of  fiehter  pro- 
tection. The]  well  knew  that  It  was  their 
lot  to  spearheiid  an  attack.  They  knew  that 
thousands  of  American  t>oys  would  follow 
in  their  footsti  ips  in  the  air.  and  that  mUlions 
would  fl3ht  on  the  ground  beneath  them. 
And  they  reco  jnized  that  before  there  could 
ever  be  a  D-di  y  the  enemy  had  to  bs  driven 
from  the  skies .  For  air  superiority  is  a  pre- 
requisite of  ir  vasion.  They  knew  they  had 
to  win— that    hey  couldn't  be  licked. 

I  have  said  t  iat  our  force  was  small  at  that 
time.  Furthei  we  had  few  replacement  crews 
coming  throujh.  Some  of  our  early  groups, 
normally  organized  with  four  squadrons,  were 
down    to    twc    and    three    squadrons.    The 
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messes  were  only  half  full.  It  was  a  grim 
picture.  But  our  formations  never  were 
turned  back  by  the  enemy— the  crews  flew 
•ometln.es  on  three  successive  days. 

These  were  brave  men.  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  them. 

1  do  not  want  to  give  you  the  Impression 
that  oui-  only  targets  were  the  aircraft  and 
engine  plants  supporting  the  German  Air 
Force.  This  was  our  first  Important  system. 
The  Luftwaffe  had  been  an  important  factor 
In  the  war  in  Europe.  It  had  to  be  trimmed 
down  to  size.  That  It  was  trimmed  down  is 
history  now — well  known  to  all  of  us.  It  did 
not  operate  effectively  against  the  invasion 
fleet-*  either  in  Normandy  or  in  southern 
Prance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Carman 
Air  Force  flew  only  a  small  number  cf  sorties 
on  the  two  D  days;  I  think  it  was  about  30  In 
•outhern  France. 

Another  target  system,  perhaps  the  most 
Important,  was  oil.  It  Is  no  fable  that  an 
army  moves  on  fuel  If  we  could  hit  the 
German  refineries  and  the  storage  dej)ots  it 
was  apparent  to  us,  as  it  will  be  to  you.  that 
we  would  be  striking  a  telling  blow  against 
all  of  the  German  war  machine.  For  the 
Panaers  required  fuel,  and  the  training 
planes  of  the  Luftwaffe  needed  it.  and.  to 
the  truck  convoys  supplying  the  Germans 
on  half  a  dozen  fronts,  fuel  was  vital. 

Fuel,  in  fact,  was  a  natural. 

The  story  of  the  fuel  campaign,  like  the 
story  of  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  German 
Air  Force  is  a  subject  for  a  full-length  book. 
We  followed  the  progress  of  this  campaign 
step  by  step  while  it  was  being  conducted, 
almost  bomb  by  bomb  In  addition  to  the 
Eighth  Air  Force,  based  In  England,  the  Fif- 
teenth Air  Force,  as  you  know,  was  located 
on  the  Foggla  Plain  in  eastern  Italy  and 
played  a  most  Important  role  in  bringing  the 
full  impact  of  American  air  power  to  l>ear 
on  the  German  oil  Industry — especially  in 
connection  with  the  series  of  attacks  carried 
out  against  the  Ploesti  refineries  in  Ru- 
mania. 

•  •  •  •  • 

German  stocks  of  aviation  gasoline  fell 
from  500.000  tons  In  May  1944  to  230,000  tons 
In  September  1944  to  84,000  tons  in  March 
1945.  More  revealing,  perhaps,  was  the  pro- 
duction figure  which  had  gone  from  150.000 
tons  per  month  in  May  1944  to  7.000  tons  In 
September  1944  to  40  tons  in  March  1945. 

When  the  war  with  Germany  ended  we 
were  simultaneously  presented  with  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  to  the  leading  German  mili- 
tary, naval,  and  air  commanders.  You  can 
be  sure  that  we  grasped  at  this  chance  with 
enthusiasm.  The  stories  that  they  told  of 
the  war  from  the  German  side  of  the  line 
were  Intensely  interesting,  often  dramatic, 
and  sometimes  very  ; .musing.  Had  we  heard 
these  reports  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
1  am  sure  that  they  would  have  brought  us 
comfort  during  some  of  the  trying  times. 

The  Relchsmarshal  himself,  Hermann 
Goering,  was  a  favorite  topic  with  the  senior 
officers  of  the  German  Air  Force  who  had 
served  under  him. 

Here  is  what  one  colonel  of  the  Luftwaffe 
had  to  say  showing  the  easy  manner  with 
which  Goering  Issued  detailed  orders  telling 
others  how  to  fight  a  war.  I  will  quote  the 
colonel  verbatim: 

"A  Fortress,  a  Boeing  B-17.  was  flying  home 
In  the  early  days  of  the  war  alone  after  a 
raid,  one  engine  shot  to  pieces.  Four  of  our 
Me- 109s  attacked.  Three  were  shot  down 
and  the  fourth  made  off.  As  a  result  an 
order  was  Issued  that  for  the  time  being 
the  Fortresses  were  not  to  be  attacked  as 
apparently  no  fighter  could  shoot  them  down. 
That  was  the  first  terrible  blow  to  the  morale 
of  the  German  fighter  pilots. 

"Personally  I  had  the  feeling  that  if  we 
made  our  attacks  from  the  front  that  we 
Kv^uld  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  success. 


Prom  the  front  you  are  only  faced  with  the 
fire  power  of  two  to  four  guns  and  you  have 
the  tremendous  passing  speed  in  your  'avor 
at  which  you  approac:i  the  American  bomber. 
Another  advantage  to  the  frontal  attack  is 
that  you  are  aiming  at  the  crew  and  the 
four  engines  and  the  tanks,  all  of  which  are 
vulnerable. 

"But  the  results  did  not  satisfy  Goering 
who  issued  a  strongly  worded  order  in  which 
he  again  reminded  the  pilots  of  their  duty 
to  protect  the  fatherland  and  ordered  that 
the  attacks  l>e  delivered  from  the  rear  and 
that  fire  was  not  to  be  opened  untU  the  range 
had  closed  to  400  meters.  If  one  can  get 
within  that  distance,  there's  a  lot  of  point 
in  what  he  said.  But  when  one  of  our  fight- 
ers attacked  a  D  17  from  the  rear  it  was  faced 
by  six  or  seven  machine  guns.  Eighty  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  American  aircraft  used 
to  fly  over  the  Reich  in  the  very  closest  forma- 
tion, a  flying  achievement  of  the  first  order. 
If  you  take  the  average  of  80  aircraft  ap- 
proaching In  close  formation,  you  have  to 
reckon  with  560  machine  guns  firing  out  to 
the  ear  at  you.  560  Firunng  the  rate  of 
fire  roughly  at  rounds  a  stcond  it  can  be  seen 
that  we  expected  our  men  to  go  through  an 
actual  curtain  of  fire.  You  were  almost  cer- 
tainly hit  at  a  distance  of  1,000  meters. 

"As  a  result  of  the  Reichmarshal's  order, 
our  pilots  approached  from  the  rear  doing 
only  a  slightly  greater  speed  than  the  enemy, 
and  50,  60.  70  percent  or  even  a  greater  per- 
centage of  them  were  shot  down.  It  was 
dreadful  to  see,'"  the  German  officer  con- 
cluded. Well,  dreadful  or  not,  I  am  sorry  I 
didn't  get  a  chance  to  see  it. 

*  •  •  •  • 

I  believe  that  the  small -p  ane  enthusiasts 
will  t>e  interested  to  knew  thiit  the  light  air- 
planes not  only  carried  out  the  many  tasks 
to  which  they  were  assigned  such  as  courier 
service,  reconnaissance  and  artillery  spotting, 
but  that  the  little  ships  actually  had  a  bad 
morale  effect  on  the  supermen  of  Hitler's 
Wehrmacht. 

General  Leutnant  Llnnarz,  who  com- 
manded the  crack  Twenty-sixth  Panzer  Divi- 
sion in  Italy,  had  this  to  say  about  the  small 
planes.    I  quote  the  general: 

"The  really  demoralizing  experience  for  the 
ground  soldier  Is  the  sight  of  the  artillery 
directing  aircraft  circling  over  our  positions 
for  hours.  You  know  for  a  certainty  that  if 
you  make  one  move,  you  will  have  a  shell  in 
your  fox  hole  within  2  minutes.  The  troops 
were  afraid  to  move  about,  and  when  the 
fighting  started  they  were  reluctant  to  come 
out  and  fight,  feeling  that  they  were  con- 
stantly being  observed.  The  light  artillery- 
directing  aircraft  seem  to  have  a  personal 
grudge  against  you.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
war.  movement  In  vehicles  and  on  foot  be- 
came almost  Impossible,  and  during  the  last 
stages  of  the  battle  of  the  Appenlnes  I  re- 
ported that  our  troops  could  accomplish 
movements  only  during  a  3-hour  jjeriod  at 
night.  At  dawn  their  positions  were  frozen 
by  the  fighter  bombers  and  by  the  small 
artillery-directing  planes." 

Frequently  1  have  been  asked  to  name  the 
important  winning  combinations  of  the  war. 
the  vital  things  that  turned  the  tide  in  our 
favor. 

One  of  the  most  decisive  factors  In  winning 
the  air  victory  in  Europe  was  the  close  co- 
operation that  existed  between  the  crews  that 
flew  our  ships  against  the  enemy,  and  the 
engineers  and  designers  here  at  home.  It 
was  this  teamwork  between  American  indus- 
try and  the  fighting  men  overseas  that  gave 
the  Germans  some  of  their  worst  moments, 
and  they  had  many. 

•  •  •  •  • 

No  less  an  authority  than  Field  Marshal 
Keitel,  Chief  of  the  German  High  Command, 
stated  to  American  officers  when  he  was  In- 


terropnted  that.  "The  principal  rtmmon  *nr 
Germany's  defeat  was  that  we  had  not  pre- 
served our  technical  superiority  "  Keitel  was 
responsible  directly  ti)  Hitler  lor  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  three  military  services.  I  think 
his  statement  illustrates  clearly  the  impca*- 
tance  of  keeping  pace  after  a  war  has  started. 

We  kept  pace. 

Another  thing  that  contributed  materially 
to  victory  was  the  natural  resourcefulness 
and  Inventiveness  of  the  American  boys  that 
were  sent  over  to  man  our  bomber,  fighter, 
and  service  groups.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  American  is  the  greatest  of  improvisers. 
I  don't  believe  that  there  has  ever  been  • 
truer  statement. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Operationally  our  young  commanders  In 
the  field  displayed  this  same  rcsourcslulness. 
Many  of  the  group  commanders  with  four 
•squadrons  of  fighting  airplanes  on  their 
field  were  Ijetween  24  and  27  years  of  age. 
These  ycung  men,  many  of  whom  only  a 
few  months  before  had  Iseen  college  studenu. 
varied  our  tactical  doctrine,  added  to  it  and 
improved  it.  This  was  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance. In  warfare,  a  commander  can  ask 
no  better  break  than  to  t>e  pitted  against  an 
opponent  that  follows  the  t>ook  without  vary- 
ing his  plan  of  attack.  The' young  American 
grcup  commanders  did  not  cede  to  our  enemy 
any  such  advantage.  Tiiey  were  wlUing  to 
try  anything.  They  mixed  up  the  tactical 
pattern  as  they  would  mix  up  plays  in  a 
football  game.  They  employed  deception  in 
a  way  that  kept  the  German  always  on  the 
Jump  and  never  allowed  him  to  get  set  for 
the  punch.  He  never  knew  what  Was  com- 
ing next.  When  we  wanted  to  cut  off  a  tun- 
nel and  all  other  means  had  failed,  one 
group  skipped  the  bombs  into  the  tunnel 
opening  and  caused  a  landslide  that  Mocked 
the  line  for  a  week.  And  when,  in  the  oU 
campaign,  our  intelligence  officers  said  that 
a  few  hundred  more  well-placed  tons  on  the 
Ploesti  refineries  in  Rumania  would  pay  big 
dividends,  the  boys  hung  bombs  on  fighter 
airplanes  and  went  out  and  did  the  Job.  and 
did  it  with  great  accuracy.  They  exploited 
to  the  utmost  the  great  fiexibillty  of  the 
airplane,  and  in  doing  so  they  made  it  a 
weapon  feared  &s  much  by  the  enemy  ground 
soldier  as  by  the  German  pilot.  These  char- 
acteristics, resourcefulness,  inventiveness, 
and  adaptability  are  priceless  in  a  mUltary 
campaign.  Ckandltions  in  a  theater  of  war 
are  never  exactly  as  anticipated.  The  speed 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  these  twys  tack- 
led the  Job  of  getting  the  most  cot  of  our 
equipment  was  a  major  factor  in  winning 
the  war.  This  national  trait  is  one  of  Amer- 
ica's great  assets. 

A   word    about  the   future. 

Wars  are  fought  today  not  aolely  by 
ground,  naval,  and  air  forces,  but  by  all 
citizens  unified  in  a  Joint  effort  which 
touches  every  phase  of  national  and  private 
life.  The  danger  zone  of  modern  war  is 
not  restricted  to  the  battle  lines  and  ad- 
jacent areas,  but  extends  to  the  innermost 
parts  of  a  nation.  No  one  is  immune  from 
the  ravages  of  war. 

With  present  equipment,  an  enemy  air 
power  can,  without  warning,  pass  over  all 
formerly  visualized  barrier-  or  so-called 
"lines  of  defense"  and  can  deliver  devastat- 
ing blows  at  our  populations  centers  and 
cur  industrial,  economic,  or  governmental 
heart  even  before  surface  forces  can  be  de- 
ployed. Our  cwn  air  force,  when  mobilized 
and  deployed,  would  have  a  similar  capability 
and  might  attack  an  enemy  within  hours  In- 
stead of  the  days,  weeks,  or  months  required 
by  our  surface  forces. 

In  any  future  war  the  air  force,  being 
unique  among  armed  services  In  its  abiUty 
to  reach  any  possible  enemy  without  long 
delay,  will  undoubtedly  be  the  first  to  en- 
gage the  enemy,  and,  IX   this  is  done   early 
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enough.  It  may  remove  the  necessity  for  ex- 
tended surface  conflict. 

Air  superiority  accordingly  is  the  first  es- 
sential for  effective  offense  as  well  as 
defense.  A  modern,  autonomous,  and 
thoroughly  trained  air  force  :n  being  at  all 
times  will  not  alone  bs  sufficient,  but  with- 
out it  tlaere  can  be  no  national  security. 

In  the  future  we  must  anticipate  that  air- 
craft, either  with  or  without  pilots,  will 
move  at  speeds  far  beyond  the  velocity  of 
sound,  well  over  700  miles  an  hour. 

Improvements  in  aerodynamics,  propul- 
sion, and  electronic  control  will  eqable  un- 
manned devices  to  transport  means  of  de- 
struction to  targets  at  distances  up  to  many 
thousands  of  miles.  However,  until  such 
time  as  guided  missiles  are  so  developed  that 
there  Is  no  further  need  for  manned  aircraft. 
research  in  the  field  of  conventional  aircraft 
of  Improved  design  must  be  pursued  vigor- 
ously 

It  is  possible  that  a  defense  against  pres- 
ent-day aircraft  may  be  perfected  by  target- 
seeking  missiles.  Under  these  circumstances 
only  aircraft  moving  at  extreme  speeds  will 
be  able  to  p2netrate  enemy  territory  pro- 
tected by  such  a  system  of  defense. 

From  what  we  have  already  seen,  especially 
in  the  closing  phases  of  World  War  II,  I 
think  it  is  obvious  to  all  that  fully  equipped 
airborne  task  forces  will  be  able  to  strike  at 
far  distant  points  and  will  be  totally  sup- 
ported b'  air. 

Regarding  atomic  energy.  I  believe  that  its 
influence  on  air  power  can  be  stated  very 
simply  It  has  made  air  power  all-impor- 
tant. Air  power  provides  not  only  the  best 
present  means  of  striking  an  enemy  with 
atomic  bombs,  but  also  the  only  available 
protection  against  the  misuse  of  atomic  ex- 
plosives. 

The  atomic  weapon  thus  makes  offensive 
and  defensive  air  power  in  a  state  of  immedi- 
ate readiness  the  primary  requisite  of  na- 
\  onal  survival. 

To  Illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  you  are  a  member  of  the  Japanese 
v.-ar  cabinet  and  that  you  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  preventing  the  atomic 
attacks  on  Hiroshima  an^  Nagasaki. 

How  could  you  have  prevented  these 
bombings? 

The  first  and  only  sure  course  of  action 
open  to  you  would  be  to  attack  the  elaborate 
research  laboratories  and  production  facili- 
ties where  the  bomb  itself  was  developed  and 
produced.  In  other  words,  you  would  first 
elect  to  strike  at  the  source  to  insure  cut- 
ting down  the  enemy's  atomic  potential. 

An  alternative  course  would  be  to  hit  at 
the  air  bases  from  which  atomic  bombs 
might  be  launched.  However,  this  is  an 
unsure  method  of  defense. 

But  whether  you  chose  to  strike  at  the 
source,  or  whether  you  decided  to  go  after 
the  operational  bases,  you  would  have  to 
have  a  strong  air  force  before  you  could 
even  consider  taking  countermeasures  against 
atomic  attacks.  Without  an  air  force  with 
an  attached  guarantee  of  air  suf>eriority  you 
would  be  helpless. 

The  spectacular  Innovations  in  technolog- 
ical warfare  which  appeared  with  ever  in- 
creasing momentum  in  World  War  II  and  cul- 
minated with  the  atomic  bomb  must  make 
It  clear  to  all  of  us  that  scientific  research 
to  insure  the  maintenance  of  our  national 
security  is  vital. 

I  believe  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
establish  a  national  research  foundation  com- 
posed of  the  most  highly  qualified  scientists 
in  the  United  States  and  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  furthering  basic  research 
and  development  In  all  fields  of  science,  and 
fhe  scientiflc  training  of  adequate  numbers 
of  highly  qualified  men.  Scientific  planning 
mtist  oe  years  in  advance  of  the  actual  re- 
search and  development  v.-ork.  The  Air  Force 
must  be  advised  continuously  on  the  prog- 
ress of  scientific  research  and  development 
In  View  of  the  new  diecovcries  anil  im- 
provements in  aerial  T.ar:are. 
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HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF   CALIFORNI.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  28.  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  this  very  significant  ar- 
ticle by  Vicente  Villamin.  It  is  copied 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
November  25.  1945. 

Mr.  Villamin  ii  a  distinguished  lawyer 
and  economist  and  since  coming  to 
America  from  his  native  land  of  the 
Philippines  has  proven  a  source  of  re- 
liable information  about  those  important 
islands: 

Philippines  Face  Economic  Struggle 
(By  Vincent  Villamin) 

Not  as  a  result  of  the  war.  but  by  virtue  of 
the  act  of  Congres';  of  March  24.  1934  (the 
Philippine  Independence  Act),  the  United 
States  will  declare  and  recognize  Philippine 
independence  on  July  4.  1946.  If  the  date  is 
to  be  postponed  for  any  reason,  the  Philip- 
pines, not  the  United  States,  will  have  to 
move  for  its  postponement  and  the  Ameri- 
can Government  will  consider  it. 

However,  if  before  independence  there  is 
a  revolution,  the  United  States  may,  under 
section  2  (a-14i  jf  the  act.  'intervene  for 
the  preservation  of  the  government  of  the 
commonwealth  •  •  •  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life,  property  and  individual  liberty. 
•  •  •■■  The  Philippine  Army  of  around 
20.000  men  is  not  yet  fully  organized,  while 
there  are  between  200.000  and  400.000  persons 
who  obtained  firearms  during  the  war.  The 
American  Army  is  the  greatest  stabilizing 
force  in  the  Philippines  today. 

After  it  becomes  an  independent  nation, 
the  Philippines  will  virtually  be  an  Ameri- 
can protectorate.  This  Is  the  logical  effec- 
tion  of  section  2  of  the  Joint  Resolution  of 
Congress  No.  93.  dated  June  29.  1944.  |fi;ch 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  naval  and 
air  bas3s  in  the  Philippines  "for  the  mutual 
protection  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  of 
the  United  States." 

According  to  tentative  plans,  thj  American 
military  establishments  in  the  Philippines 
will  be  much  greater  and  stronger  after  inde- 
pendence than  before  it. 

LARCE  BASES  PLANNED 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  in  an  elaborate  report  dated  Au- 
gust 6.  1945.  recommends  the  following  bases 
in  the  Philippines:  A  main  fleet  base  in  Iloilo, 
a  secondary  base  In  Subic  Bay.  a  main  naval 
air  base  in  Mactan.  landplane  and  seaplane 
bases  at  Guimaras  and  Puerto  Princesa,  and 
a  fleet  oi*  task  force  anchorage  with  seaplane 
bases  at  Coron  Bay  and  Tawi-Tawl. 

It  Is  an  elemental  fact  that  if  the  Philip- 
pines is  to  play  its  role  effectively  as  Amer- 
ica's military  spearhead  in  the  western  Pcclflc 
she  should  bo  strong,  prosperous,  and  co- 
operative. 

There  are  five  elements  that  could  bring 
th%«  about.  They  are:  (a)  The  continuation 
of  free-trade  relations  with  the  United 
States,  (b)  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war's 
devastations,  (c)  the  receipt  of  surplus  prop- 
erty from  the  United  States,  (d)  the  repara- 
tions from  Japan  in  the  form  of  materials, 
utilities,  facilities,  and  industries,  and  (e) 
most  Important  of  all.  the  creation  of  a  new 
domestic  economy— a  producer-consumer 
economy  that  will,  on  the  one  hand,  expand 
the  domestic  economic  activities  and.  on  the 
other,  lessen  the  country's  deoendence  on 
cvcreeas   markets.    At   present"  the   Philip- 


pines experts  over  70  percent  of  its  total 
productlofi  as  compared  to  6  percent  of  that 
of  the  United  States.  That  Is  an  unsound 
condition,  It  should  relax  its  emphasis  on 
products  ike  sugar  and  coconut  oil,  which 
are  considered  competitive  in  the  United 
States,  anl  direct  Its  efforts  to  the  production 
of  noncompetitive  articles  of  which  it  has  a 
great  many  that  have  not  been  developed. 
A  comple  nentary.  instead  of  a  conflicting, 
economy  with  the  United  States  should  at 
last  be  tie  basic  economic  policy  of  the 
Philippines. 

FREE    TR.'.DE    IS    tHlCED 

Free  trade  with  the  United  States  is  essen- 
tial. Tcdiy.  and  for  some  years  to  come, 
it  Is  the  n  lain  support  of  the  Philippine  eco- 
nomic stiucture.  It  should  not  be  for  a 
period  of  years  but  should  continue  as  long 
as  the  m  Iltary  position  of  America  in  the 
Phihpplnc  s  is  maintained. 

The  bU  also  provides  that  the  difference 
between  ihe  total  losses  of  a  minimum  of 
$EO0,COO.O(:O  and  the  amounts  appropriated 
will  be  m^de  up  by  the  reparations  and  in- 
demnities, which  may  be  acquired  from 
Japan.  U  is  relevant  to  state  here  that  war 
damages  ^re  for  losses  to  property,  while 
are  for  the  enemy's  aggression 
sed  deaths,  sufferings,  and  moral 
|The  two  reliefs  are  for  two  sepa- 
k  and  purposes. 

crt  on  the  bill  states  clearly  that 
ipation  of  the  Filipinos  in  the  war 
shortened' it  considerably. 

A  Hous^  committee  is  considering  a  bill 
giving  tha  Philippines  8  years  of  free  trade 
after  independence  and  a  progressively  in- 
creasing tariff  for  25  years. 

A  strotig  producer-consumer  economy 
must  be  Established  in  the  Philippines.  It 
calls  for  t|ie  creation  of  many  small  indus- 
tries, budnesses.  trades,  cccupations,  and 
services  a^  well  as  the  diversification  of  agri- 
cultural production.  To  do  these  things 
there  muit  Be  legions  of  trained  Filipinos 
enthusiasliic  to  build  their  country.  Tech- 
nicians, including  Japanese  technicians, 
must  be  tied. 

Ths  vait  amounts  of  money  that  the 
United  Stites  will  grant  the  Philippines  will 
give  tremebdous  impetus  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  thd  domestic  economy. 
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DANIEL  A.  REED 

^  OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  hoUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  29.  1945 

Mr.  REtD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  staled  before  on  the  floor  that  the 
atomic  bimb  is  serving  as  New  Deal 
propaganda  very  effectively.  It  tends  to 
keep  people  frightened  and  jittery,  so 
much  so  Ihat  their  minds  are  not  dis- 
turbed bj  the  communistic  activities 
v/ithin  thf  Government  itself.  It  serves 
another  Useful  purpose  and  that  is  to 
"black  out"  the  failure  of  the  entire  do- 
mestic prdgram  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  adminiistration  has  stirred  up  trouble 
in  almost  jevery  part  of  the  globe.  It  is 
refreshing  to  know,  however,  that  many 
people  haie  their  feet  on  the  ground  and 
they  are  hot  confused  by  atomic  bomb 
hysteria,  but  instead  are  giving  careful 
thought  ti  public  questions  and  are  giv- 
ing their  Member  of  Congress  the  bene- 
fit cf  the  |efl3Ctions  and  studies.    Under 
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leave  to  extend.  I  am  Inserting  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  the 
Evening  Observer  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 24.  1945,  and  published  in  the  city 
of  Ehinkirk.  N.  Y.,  my  home  town: 
cxAtTSEwrrz  mat  be  obsolkti 

If  there  were  no  atom  bomb  we  wou!d  have 
little  to  fear  In  the  way  of  foreign  aggression 
for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
aggressors  are  too  badly  defeated  to  revive 
within  that  time. 

With  the  atom  txsmb  it  is  possible  that  we 
will  be  attacked  within  the  next  quarter  of 
a  century.  It  is  conceivable  that  we  must 
defend  ourselves  some  time  against  that  form 
of  attack. 

No  one  knows  at  this  time  what  type  of  de- 
fense. If  any.  can  be  used  aeainst  the  atom 
bomb.  Almost,  certainly,  however,  the  de- 
fense will  not  be  possible  through  the  old- 
fashioned  infantry,  artillery,  and  naval 
tactics. 

To  the  layman  It  seems  as  if  any  defenflve 
scheme  based  on  universal  military  training 
Is  aimed  at  the  last  war.  not  the  next  one. 
It  is  a  little  disheartening  to  see  so  much 
stress  being  placed  on  obsolete  ideas  For 
want  of  a  Knowledge  of  how  to  proceed  our 
military  men  are  resorting  to  the  only  thing 
they  know. 

How  much  better  If  a  dozen  or  more  mili- 
tary-scientific Institutes  were  established 
throughout  the  country,  with  highly  special- 
ized courses  and  carefully  selected  eniollees. 
The  general  of  the  next  war  will  be  a  labora- 
tory man.  His  troops  will  be  h'';hly  trained 
technicians  and  far  fewer  in  numbers  than 
the  millions  of  doughboys  of  this  war.  All 
oflBcers  from  the  commander  In  chief  down 
to  the  shavetail  will  have  to  know  more  about 
Knstein  than  Clausewitz.  The  next  war  may 
be  too  fast  for  the  movement  of  masses  of 
men. 

The  old-fashioned  parade  ground,  spit-and- 
polish  military  technique  may  be  useful  only 
as  a  pastime  for  obsolete  gen^als. 

Of  course  this  thought  will  be  brushed 
aside  by  the  so-called  military  experts  as 
typical  of  the  Ighorance  of  the  layman  But 
there  are  no  experts  In  military  science  for 
the  new  atomic  age.  Everyone  begins  at 
scratch,  without  precedents,  without  accumu- 
lated learning,  and  the  theories  of  the  lay- 
man are  quite  as  valid  as  the  theories  of 
the  military  authority.  In  fact  the  layman 
Is  apt  to  be  less  hidebound  and  lees  st«eped 
In  tradition. 

Twelve  thousand  mllltary-sclentlflc  men 
trained  each  year  will  give  the  country  a 
greater  feeling  of  security  than  an  old-fash- 
ioned standing  Army  of  4,000,000  men. 


Sudden  War  End  Brings  Sudden  Im- 
pact to  Western  States — War  Has 
Brought  Basic  Change  Equalizing  Prior 
Handicaps — West  Possesses  Natural 
Assets  and  Advantages — Amazing 
Productivity  of  War  Industries  in  West 
Proves  Reality  of  Natural  Advantages 
of  the  West — Distinguished  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Illuminates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CL^DtLMViLl 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  29,  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.     Mr.   Speaker   and   col- 
leagues, being  a  native  son  of  the  Golden 


West,  history  records  that  you  can 
expect  a  boost  for  California  frcm  me  as 
a  native  son  of  that  great  State  which 
has  already  contributed  so  much  to  our 
natural  progress  and  our  national  soli- 
darity and  secuiity. 

But.  I  rise  today  to  also  include  in  my 
brief  remarks  specifically  the  West  and 
all  the  romance,  history,  advantapss  it 
is  already  known  to  possess  and  enjoy 
and  also,  to  urge  that  you  read  and 
reflect  upon  the  contents  of  the  pages 
of  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  on  two  recent  occasions  in 
Los  Angeles  County.  Some  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Long  B?ach,  my  home  city, 
heard  him  deliver  same  and  called  my 
attention  to  their  timeliness  and  rich- 
ness of  contribution  to  the  economic 
thinking  of  our  Nation. 

I  therefore  am  honored  to  call  them 
to  your  reading  l)enefit: 

THE    WEST    COAST'S    ST.*KX    IN    MAINTAINING    A 

coMPnrnvE  economy 

(By   Wendell  Berge.   Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States) 

During  the  past  few  years  the  American 
economy  has  moved  forward  at  a  rate  which 
is  perhaps  unique  in  modern  history.  De- 
spite severe  initial  handicaps,  this  country 
created  in  record  time  a  war  economy  whose 
productive  power  the  aggressor  nations  could 
not  hope  to  match.  To  Uie  Axi*  this  eco- 
nomic accomplishment  spelled  final  disaster. 
To  our  own  people  and  to  millions  through- 
out the  world  the  economic  performance  of 
the  United  States  represents  one  of  the  most 
amazing  and  heartening  chapters  In  the 
story  of  democracy. 

As  a  result  of  the  labor  and  sacrifices  made 
during  the  war  years,  this  country  now  can 
turn  toward  the  building  of  peace  and  toward 
the  resumption  of  efforts  to  fulfill  the  airaa 
of  a  free  society.  We  are  equipped  with  a 
suong,  productive  industrial  system.  We  are 
equipped,  moreover,  with  that  will  to  pro- 
gress, which  Is  the  surest  guaranty  of  the 
continued  advancement  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions. In  the  larger  aspects  of  our  politi- 
cal and  economic  life  this  war  has  made  us 
more  aware  than  ever  before  tliat  we  are  a 
nation.  The  same  unity  of  purpose  and  de- 
sire to  cooperate  which  enabled  this  country 
to  turn  its  full  strength  Into  victory  can 
now  serve  to  create  a  sound  and  enduring 
prosperity  for  the  American  people. 

We  have  come  to  realize  that  what  Injures 
one  section  of  the  country  injures  all  others, 
and  that  what  benefits  one  section  accrues 
to  the  credit  of  all  of  us.  We  have  come  to 
recognize  from  a  national  standpoint  how 
vital  it  is  that  every  region  of  the  economy 
should  have  every  possible  chance  and  all 
possible  equality  of  opportunity  to  develop  Its 
own  resources,  and  thus  to  make  its  dis- 
tinctive contribution  to  a  balanced  and 
prosperous  national  life. 

To  the  West  the  sudden  end  of  the  war 
has  brought  the  full  imj>act  of  reconversion. 
More  Immediately  than  most  other  areas  the 
West  is  confronted  with  the  attendant  dlffl- 
culties  of  reconversion  and  is  compelled  to 
face  squarely  the  problems  of  the  present,  at 
the  same  time  keeping  In  sight  the  long- 
range  considerations  which  will  affect  perma- 
net   industrial   development. 

The  problems  of  western  Industry,  both 
now  and  In  the  years  ahead,  will  require 
careftil  analysis  and  thoughtful  action  for 
their  solution.  It  Is  on  the  basis  of  realistic 
appraisal  that  we  must  a8se.ss  the  opportu- 
nities and  the  obstacles  which  are  present. 
Someone  has  properly  said  that  the  great 
war  plants  open  a  new  frontier  In  American 
economic  development.  This  is  especially 
trye  for  the  West.  In  the  past  the  West  has 
lacked  factory  and  plant  ladlities.    Now  it 


has  score*  of  tliem  scattered  all  over  the  vast 
area  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Paci&c 
Ocean. 

The  total  war-plant  facilities  built  from 
June  1940  through  December  1044  were  some- 
thing over  »2 1.000.000. GOO  in  value,  of  which 
the  Government  supplied  •16.OCO.000.000  and 
private  enterprise  about  $5,000,000,000.  Ol 
the  total  facilities,  the  15  States  of  the  West ' 
have  war  plants  x'alued  at  about  $3.130.0JO.- 
000.  of  which  slightly  less  than  $:> ,4 7 5. 000 .003 
was  supplied  by  public  funds  and  about 
WTS.OOO.OOO  by  private  funds. 

In  eHect  these  industrial  facilities  consti- 
tute a  drastic  and  lar-reachmg  change  In  the 
economic  position  of  the  West.  Ihe  contrast 
is  striking  il  we  compare  the  picture  as  it  U 
now  with  the  situation  which  «..xi»ted  only  a 
lew  \ears  ago.  Before  the  war  lh«  West  was 
fai  bfhind  the  country  as  a  wliole  in  the 
value  of  Its  industrlel  products,  la  lk«» 
manufacturing  industrl-*  in  the  United 
States  produced  approximately  tST.COO.OOO.- 
000. worth  of  goods.  The  factory  produc'-s  cf 
the  15  Western  States  were  valued  at  abcut 
»5.5C0,0C0.0O0.  or  less  than  10  p*roent  of  ttve 
total  lor  the  country. 

It  is  possible  to  present  the  v*ry  essence 
of  the  economic  problem  of  the  West  as  It 
was  at  that  time  In  terms  of  a  ftew  figures. 
These  same  15  Western  States  contoin  50  per- 
cent of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States. 
Yet  In  1939  they  had  only  14  percent  of  the 
population,  8  percent  of  the  factory  employ- 
ment, and  10  percent  of  the  vtlue  of  factory 
products  out  of  the  national  totals.  In  1939, 
In  other  words,  the  V.'est  had  a  long  way  to 
go  If  It  was  ever  to  achieve  its  fUUesi  eco- 
nomic development. 

There  is  still  a  long  way  to  go.  b(ut  tlie  war 
has  brought  about  a  basic  change.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  West  Is  to  prevent  these  gains  from 
being  dissipated  and  to  add  to  tha^  the  ele- 
ments required  for  economic  balance.  This 
means  that  as  far  as  possible  the  war  indus- 
tries must  be  kept  going  to  produce  articles 
of  peacetime  trade.  This  applies  equally  to 
the  enormous  plants  on  the  coast  and  to  the 
thousands  of  smaller  plants  here  tnd  Inland 
»hich  came  Into  existence  during  the  war. 
It  means  that  western  capital  mtifit  have  an 
opportunity  not  only  to  continue  In  Indus- 
tries already  established,  but  milst  also  be 
able  to  enter  new  fields 

Although  It  Is  not  p  ne  In 

detail  all  of  the  varlou.-  h  the 

West  now  has.  I  should  like  to  diacuss  a  few 
of  the  more  important  ones  and  to  draw 
attention  to  some  of  the  fields  wblch,  I  be- 
lieve, will  afford  the  greatest  room  for  ex- 
pansion in  the  years  ahead.  In  doing  so  It 
should  be  understood  that  not  all  of  the  war 
plants  can  be  expected  to  survive  the  peace, 
particularly  those  producing  arms  and  muni- 
tions. Our  concern  Is  the  degree  to  which 
Industries  capable  of  reconversion  will  be 
given  a  fair  chance,  and  with  the  more  im- 
portant problems  which  will  be  encountered 
in  this  respect.  With  these  limitations  In  ' 
mind.  It  is  possible  to  consider  some  specific 
fields  such  as  aluminum,  steel,  and  chemicals. 

Before  the  war  the  aluminum  industry  In 
this  country  was  dominated  by  a  feingle  pro- 
ducer. All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  pat- 
tern of  monopoly  under  which  the  aluminum 
Industry  operated  for  so  long.  War  demands 
and  Government  action  have  resulted  In  the 
establishment  of  a  new  aluminum  Industry 
In  the  West.  Six  major  plants  are  now  In 
existence,  foxir  of  them  In  ihe  State  of  Wash- 
ington, one  in  California,  and  one  In  Oregon. 
Tliese  western  plants  have  a  combined 
aluminum  Ingot  capacity  of  nearjy  820,000.000 
pounds  annually,  or  mor>;  than  two  and  a 
half  times  the  average  annual  cocstimption 


'  The  15  States  west  of  the  Misaourt  River 
and  north  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas:  1.  e., 
Washington.  Oregon,  Cahfcrnia.  Msntaxu. 
Idaho.  Nevada.  Utah.  Arizon.^.  New  MexlGO. 
Colorado.  Wyoming.  North  Da^ta.  Soutia 
Dakou,  Mebraelu,  Kaunas. 
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of  aluminum  In  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  before  vhe  war.  In  the  5  years  from 
1935  to  1940.  the  average  annual  consumption 
was  approximately  316.000.000  pounds,  which 
Is  nearly  40  percent  of  the  present  ingot 
capacity  of  the  western  plants  alone. 

These  plants  cost  a  lot  of  money.  The  one 
at  Spokane  cost  the  Government  «23,000.000; 
at  Torrance.  Calif.,  nearly  825.000.000;  and  at 
Troutdale.  Oreg.,  about  $19,000,000.  There 
Is  therefore  a  total  Government  investment  in 
western  aluminum  ingot  plants  of  nearly 
t75.00O.OC0.  If  to  this  figure  are  added  the 
Government  loans  to  private  companies  of 
at  least  $65,000,000,  we  have  a  total  Govern- 
ment investment  in  western  aluminum  plants 
of  $140,000,000  for  lni?ot  aluminum.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Ingot  plants,  there  is  a  sheet 
mill  up  at  Spokane  which  cost  the  Govern- 
ment more  than  {47.000.000.  In  round 
figures,  therefore,  the  Government  has  $200.- 
COO.OOO  to  western  aluminum  plants.  What 
is  to  become  of  them? 

It  is  not  possible  to  trace  all  of  the  ramifica- 
tions or  all  of  the  intricate  issues  wnich  stem 
from  this  question.  It  must  be  recognized, 
however,  that  the  character  of  the  policies 
adopted  in  the  aluminum  industry  and  the 
success  with  which  decisions  are  carried  out 
will  affect  the  entire  pattern  of  reconversion. 
It  is  generally  agreeci  that,  although  the  de- 
mand for  aluminum  for  some  time  will  not 
attain  the  proportions  of  wartime  consump- 
tion, the  ultimate  market  for  aluminum  will 
be  much  greater  than  It  ever  was  before  the 
war.  It  is  agreed  also  that  the  establishment 
of  competition  in  the  aluminum  industry  is 
a  test  of  economic  policy  which  must  be  met 
if  we  are  not  to  invite  once  more  the  domi- 
nation of  the  field  by  njonopoly. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  already  sub- 
mitted for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
its  recommendations  concerning  the  best 
means  of  providing  healthy  competition  in 
aluminum.  In  general,  these  recommenda- 
tions and  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  based 
set  forth  at  length  the  conditions  which  must 
be  sought  if  competition  with  a  minimum  of 
Government  participation  is  to  operate  by  a 
self-sustaining  process  in  the  aluminum  in- 
dustry. I  need  hardly  add  that  a  successful 
competitive  solution  of  the  problem  of  alu- 
minum would  make  possible  the  survival  and 
growth  of  a  western  aluminum  Industry.  In 
turn,  a  western  aluminum  industry  would 
provide  material  for  many  new  fabricating 
facilities,  to  produce  planes,  household  ar- 
ticles, and  other  aluminum  products.  A 
whole  cluster  of  new  ndustries  would  grow 
up  around  aluminum. 

Aluminum  is  only  one  branch  of  produc- 
tion in  which  the  West  has  made  tremendous 
strides  during  the  v;ar.  It  is  an  economic 
event  of  the  first  magnitude  that  there  is 
now  a  sizable  steel  industry  in  the  West.  Be- 
fore the  war  the  bulk  of  all  steel  consumed 
In  Western  States  was  shipped  several  thou- 
sand miles  by  rail  ar.d  water  to  Pacific  ports 
and  then  moved  inlr.nd  to  Its  final  destina- 
tion. The  annual  consumption  of  steel  in 
the  15  Western  States  In  the  prewar  j-ears 
amounted  to  some  3.(:00.000  tons,  most  of 
which  was  used  by  the  Pacific  Coast  States. 
Some  steel  was  also  produced  west  of  the 
Rockies  before  the  war,  but  total  productive 
capacity  was  only  about  l.OCO.OCO  tons.  By 
1944.  western  steel  capacity  had  expanded 
more  than  four  tlraej.  iittaining  a  level  esti- 
mated at  some  4.700  OCK)  tons,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  3.300.CC0  tons  of  finished  mill 
products.  This  new  production  is  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  the  annual  consumption  of 
steel  by  Western  Stat?s  up  to  1940. 

To  say  the  least,  theie  are  some  real  diCB- 
cultles  ahead  in  seeking  to  m.aintain  a  new 
steel  industry  in  the  West.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, however,  of  the  desirability  of  a  western 
steel  industry,  both  Ircm  the  point  of  view 
of  competition  and  C)f  the  western  market. 
There  is  one  aspect  of  this  problem  v.hich 
merit*  attention  because  it  underscores  a 
difficulty  With  which  fill  western  industry  has 


had  to  contend  for  many  years.  This  Is  the 
prevalence  of  the  baslng-point  system  of 
pricing  in  the  steel  Industry. 

Under  this  system,  in  the  past  the  prices 
of  the  various  steel  products  have  been 
quoted  at  a  few  base  mills,  all  of  which  are 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  To  these  base 
prices  the  cost  of  freight  to  the  point  of  con- 
sumption Is  then  added.  By  means  of  this 
formula  the  price  of  steel  at  any  delivery 
point  in  the  United  States  is  set  at  exactly 
the  same  figure.  Thus,  if  a  contractor  in 
Omaha  asks  for  quotations  on  steel,  he  will 
get  under  the  basing-point  system  exactly 
the  same  figure  from  all  suppliers  v/hether 
they  are  located  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  or 
Pueblo,  Colo.  He  then  discovers  that  the 
price  of  steel  products  produced  by  a  mill  in. 
let  us  say,  Pueblo,  is  not  a  mill  price,  but 
rather  a  Chicago  price  to  which  is  added  the 
cost  of  transport  by  rail  from  Chicago  to  the 
Pueblo  mill.  Because  Pueblo  is  not  a  basing 
point  its  prices  are  governed  by  the  nearest 
base  in  the  Chicago  area.  Even  though  the 
steel  may  be  shipped  from  Colorado,  its  cost 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  will  include  a 
'•phantom  freight"  charge  as  though  it  had 
been  shipped  Irom  Chicago.  One  result  of 
this  system  has  been  that  the  Inttrmoun- 
tain  States  have  had  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
steel  than  any  other  section  of  the  country. 

It  Is  obvious  that  there  is  no  glib  solution 
to  western  steel  problems.  Strong  support 
by  western  Interests  will  be  required  to  sus- 
tain the  western  mills  until  a  variety  of  steel 
products  can  be  produced  in  sufBcierit  quan- 
tity and  an  ample  market  developed  In  com- 
petition with  eastern  mills.  It  will  require 
determined  efl'ort  and  intelligent  manage- 
ment to  attain  these  objectives,  but  there  is 
much  ground  for  hope  that  the  West  can,  if 
it  will,  acquire  a  successful  steel  industry  of 
its  own. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  fate  of  west- 
ern steel  rests  almost  as  much  with  the  rail- 
roads as  It  does  with  the  decisions  of  steel 
producers  or  the  ability  of  management. 
Unless  freight  rates  on  finished  steel  products 
are  sharply  reduced,  it  will  prove  extremely 
difficult  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  trans- 
portation costs.  In  this  respect  the  western 
steel  problem  is  another  illustratior  of  that 
persistent  dilemma  which  the  West  has  faced 
for  so  many  years,  resulting  from  discrimi- 
nation In  freight  rates.  In  fact,  the  growth 
of  all  of  western  industry  is  dependent  and 
contingent  upon  the  eradication  of  arbitrary 
and  unreasonable  differences  in  freight  rates. 

As  in  so  many  other  fields,  the  chemical 
Industries  of  the  West  have  beer,  greatly 
enlarged  during  the  war  and  new  chemical 
facilities  have  betn  established.  All  of  us  are 
aware  to  some  extent  of  the  ways  in  which 
chemical  discovery  is  constantly  enla-ging  in- 
dustrial horizons.  Some  have  compared  the 
advancement  made  in  the  field  of  c:iemicals 
to  the  Industrial  revolution  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  All  sectors  of  technology 
are  today  in  a  process  of  dynamic  and  rapid 
change  but  it  Is  not  an  exaggeration  to  de- 
scribe this  era  es  the  age  of  synthetic  chem- 
istry. Literally  hundreds  of  new  chemical 
products  have  come  onto  the  market  within 
the  last  decade,  and  during  the  war,  chemical 
production  in  this  country  reached  unpar- 
alleled heights. 

One  example  may  be  cited  which  will  in- 
dicate why  chemical  Industries  can  be  espe- 
cially significant  in  western  develcpment.  In 
one  Western  State  there  Is  a  nitrogen  plant. 
It  cost  $30,000,000  and  It  turned  cut  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  nitrogen  for  making  war 
explosives.  Now  that  the  war  is  over  the  op- 
erating company  is  faced  with  a  problem  of 
closing  or  making  nitrogen  fertilizer  for  the 
•  farmers.  Glv?n  half  a  chance,  this  plant 
and  two  or  threa  others  in  the  West  and 
South  will  make  all  the  nitrogen  the  fanners 
will  need  literally  for  a  thousand  miles 
around.  What  is  mere,  they  will  be  able  to 
make  and  sell  it  much  cheaper  than  the. old 
plants  of  the  East. 


The  basic  raw  materials  for  the  synthetic 
nitrogen  operations  are  hydrocarbons  in  var- 
ious forms.;  The  older  plants  of  the  East 
get  them  fi|om  coal  gas  and  the  new  plants 
of  the  West  from  the  much  cheaper  natural 
gas.  In  add  tion  to  the  cheaper  raw  material, 
the  western  plants  seem  to  have  developed  an 
efficiency  o!  manufacture  which  has  aston- 
ished the  ej  tabllshed  eastern  producers.  At 
the  beginni  ig  of  the  process  the  older  plant 
advisers  sali  I,  "You  can't  do  this  or  that  and 
you  must  d(  i  It  the  other  way,"  but  the  west- 
ern  management  went  ahead,  put  the  plant 
In  operatioi  ,  and  exceeded  capacity  produc- 
tion practit  ally  from  the  first  day  it  began 
to  function  It  turned  out  nitrogen  prod- 
ucts at  a  co(  t  so  low  that  it  has  caused  much 
consternati<  n  among  the  eastern  monopoly 
interests,  'hey  do  not  yet  believe  the  cost 
figures  which  the  new  western  plants  are 
able  to  sho^'.  As  one  executive  of  this  plant 
said  in  dlsoussing  his  experience,  "We  were 
not  handica  3ped  by  a  generation  of  tradition 
as  to  how  nl  trogen  should  not  be  made,  so  we 
went  ahead  and  made  it." 

The  West  Dosscsses  many  other  new  chemi- 
cal Industrie  s.  It  possesses  also  many  sources 
of  raw  mate]  lals  other  than  hydrocarbons  for 
a  strong  anil  competitive  chemical  indiistry. 
We  know  ttat  the  chemical  industry  In  the 
past,  both  I:i  this  country  and  in  the  inter- 
national mirket.  has  been  thoroughly  car- 
terized.  W(  know  also  that  major  branches 
of  chemical  production  have  been  dominated 
by  huge  pat  ?nt  pools  and  patent  cartels.  It 
would  be  di  Bcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  esti- 
mate at  th  s  time  exactly  what  situations 
will  be  encoi  intered  by  western  chemical  pro- 
ducers with  respect  to  their  patent  position. 
To  the  exte;it  that  major  abuses  of  patents 
can  be  eliminated  and  to  the  degree  that  ad- 
vances In  ch  fmical  technology  made  in  recent 
years  can  b((  preserved  from  domination  by 
monopoly  ( roups,  it  will  be  possible  for 
west4-rn  proi  lucers  to  enter  chemical  indus- 
tries.   If  the  obstacles  to  its  development  can 


be  overcome 


there  are  few  limits  which  could 


be  p;aced  u  )on  chemical  production  in  the 
West.  New  industries  and  new  products  in 
great  numbers  would  flow  from  a  competitive 
western  chei  aical  industry  in  a  continuously 
greater  arra;  . 

I  have  sts  ted  elsewhere  that  I  believe  air 
transport  aid  shipping  can  have  the  same 
meaning  for  the  West  In  the  years  to  come 
that  rallroac  s  had  In  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  expansi<  n  of  manufacturing  facilities  for 
planes  and  si  lips  on  the  west  coast  constituted 
one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
war.  They  c  m  have  even  greater  significance 
for  the  West  in  peacetime,  not  only  because 
they  will  piovide  markets  for  western  ma- 
terials and  employment  for  western  workers, 
and  investm;nt  for  western  capital,  but  be- 
cause they  will  enable  all  of  western  industry 
to  overcome  in  large  measure  the  barriers  of 
distance  wh;  ch  have  constituted  so  great  a 
handicap  to  western  development.  Not  only 
will  eastern  markets  in  this  country  become 
far  more  accessible,  but  new  routes  for  Inter- 
national trade  can  be  develcpad.  Western 
air  transpor  t  and  shipping  can  serve  the 
Immense  ar^as  of  the  Pacific  with  marked 
advantage. 

There  are.  bf  course,  numerous  other  fields 
of  industrial  expansion  which  have  not 
bren  toucheil.  Throughout  all  of  them  the 
difficulties  eicountered  are  much  the  same 
in  character.  In  some  cases  there  are  natu- 
ral handicafs  which  can  only  gradually  be 
overcome.  Ii  many  more,  however,  it  is  the 
pattern  of  ai  tificial  hindrances,  of  restraints 
and  discrim  nations,  of  monopolistic  prac- 
tices and  cirtel  controls  which  must  be 
fought.  Discrimination  in  transport  costs 
has  an  adver  :e  effect  upon  all  western  indus- 
try. Basing-point  systems,  patent  abuses, 
and  cartel  n  istrictlons  have  made  it  almcst 
impossible  U  the  past  for  the  Initiative  pnd 
.skill  of  weste  rn  enterprise  and  labor  to  enter 
such  fields  rs  chemicals,  light  metals,  and 
electrical  eqi  lipment. 
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If  we  view  the  problems  of  weste  m  industry 
as  a  whole,  it  is  apparent  that  coiiBtaat 
vigilance  and  unceasing  effort  wl  1  be  neces- 
sar>'  to  free  western  industry  from  tiie  pattern 
of  restraints  inherited  from  the  past.  The 
rewards  of  such  eflort  will  make  themselves 
felt  immediately,  not  only  in  tern  s  of  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  and  fieedom  for 
enterprise,  but  also  in  an  increasing  rate  of 
growth  in  western  population,  higher  stand- 
ards of  living,  new  outleU  for  capital  in- 
vestment, and  accelerated  econoiaic  activity 
in  all  fields 

The  tremendous  resources,  the  energetic 
outlook  of  westerners,  and  the  variety  of  op- 
portunities which  are  present  re  present  tlie 
greatest  combination  of  assets  that  an  area 
can  have.  If  the  same  virility  of  (ompetition 
which  was  responsible  for  Amer  ca's  indus- 
trial growth  is  maintained,  the  West  will 
have  Its  chance.  There  Is  no  question  that 
the  West  will  Itnow  what  to  do  with  it. 


THE    ECONOMIC    rrTtrBE    OF    THI    WEST 

(By  Wendell  Berge.  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States ) 

When  we  think  of  the  pioneer  age  of  the 
United  States,  we  think  of  the  West.  It  is 
with  the  exploration  and  the  settlement  of 
the  West  that  we  associate  many  of  the  most 
stirring  eplstxies  of  our  history  It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  western  frontier  which  we  iden- 
tify most  directly  with  the  grcwth  of  the 
American  Nation  to  continental  slae.  The 
lives  and  experience  of  the  peopU  who  tamed 
a  wilderness  and  finally  reached  the  Pacific 
have  left  a  legend  and  a  heritage  which  sym- 
boliee  the  essence  of  America's  adventure  in 
freedom. 

No  better  criterion  of  the  con.lnued  vi^-or 
of  democracy  could  be  found  tl  an  the  eco- 
nomic contributions  which  ine  Western 
Stales  have  made  to  victory  :n  the  war. 
The  energy  and  initiative  of  western  indus- 
trialists In  creating  and  expardiug  plants 
and  facilities  to  produce  armaments,  ships, 
planes,  and  numerous  other  var  supplies, 
aroused  national  admiration.  The  zest. 
skill,  and  determination  vrith  which  western 
workers  and  technicians  performed  their 
tasks  set  a  pace  for  the  entire  c(unir>'.  The 
great  storehou.se  of  raw  materials  In  tins 
area  opened  and  poured  out  iis  wealth  of 
mineral,  forest,  farm,  and  other  products  to 
supply  a  large  part  of  our  war  r  eeds.  From 
all  points  of  view  the  war  effort  of  the  West 
is  a  record  of  splendid  achievement.  It  can 
also  be  the  herald  of  even  more  impressive 
performance  in  the  years  of  pet.ce. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over.  ;ill  areas  of  our 
economy  arc  conironted  by  proolems  of  re- 
conversion second  in  their  uri;e  icy  and  im- 
portance only  to  the  neces.-ine!  which  fol- 
lowed Pearl  Harbor.  In  many  respects  there 
is  no  section  of  the  counti^  wht  re  the  diffi- 
culties involved  In  redirecting  industry  from 
war  to  peace  are  as  challenging  as  they  are 
on  the  west  coast.  The  scop€  and  speed 
with  which  war  producaion  here  sprang  into 
being  have  an  Inevitable  sequel  Ir.  the  sudden 
cessation  of  demands  immediately  related 
to  the  prosecution  of  tne  war. 

In  the  aftermath  of  war  it  may  seem  at 
times  as  though  the  economic  problems  aie 
baffling  and  Insuperable.  Reconvsrslon.  how- 
ever, is  only  a  partial  and  temporary  phase 
of  transition.  'The  dislocations  a:  id  readjust- 
ments which  Inescapably  follow  war  are  im- 
mediate and  precalDg,  and  they  jnderstund- 
ably  occupy  the  major  place  in  our  attention. 
But  in  a  broader  and  deeper  perspective  It  is 
apparent  that  there  are  certain  fundamental 
considerations  which  must  be  tal:en  into  ac- 
count that  will  affect  both  the  success  of  re- 
conversion efforts  and  the  economic  position 
of  the  West  in  the  years  ahead.  It  Is  In  the 
light  of  basic  principles  and  clear  objectives 
that  the  West,  as  well  as  the  Ea.'t.  must  ap- 
proach Issues  of  ecouoraic  polity  and  eco- 
nomic development. 


Certain  queslloiw  at  once  stand  out: 
What  is  the  economic  future  of  the  West  to 
be?  How  can  the  West  transform  its  nat- 
ural endowment  and  iU  rich  potential  ca- 
pacities into  economic  accompllshmem? 
What  role  is  the  West  able  and  entitled  to 
play  in  an  expanding  and  balanced  national 
economy,  and  beyond  that,  in  the  world  econ- 
omy? What  obstacles  must  be  met  In  order 
for  the  West  to  achieve  lt£  fullest  desirable 
growth?  What  measures  are  available  to 
surmount  these  hazards? 

Obviously  no  one  can  pretend  to  know  all 
the  answers  to  these  queries,  nor  to  have 
-smooth  solutions  to  all  of  the  intricate  prob- 
lems which  will  be  encountered.  I  believe  it 
is  possible,  however,  to  define  some  of  the 
elements  involved  and  to  obtain  a  rather  ac- 
curate indication  of  the  direction  which  must 
be  sought  if  the  West  is  to  reach  Its  rightful 
economic  stattire  and  to  acquire  full  part- 
nership In  the  national  economy. 

It  Is  always  somewhat  astounding  to  con- 
template the  possibilities  of  this  region.  In 
terms  of  space,  the  West  is  an  empire  within 
itself.  Some  of  tlie  States  are  larger  than 
entire  sections  of  the  East.  Many  western 
States  are  larger  than  whole  nations  of 
Europe.  These  great  spaces  and  the  distances 
they  represent  set  the  scale  upon  which 
economic  activity  must  t>e  nxeasured.  Hence, 
transportation  is  a  vital  and  recurring  theme 
in  western  history.  Both  as  a  production 
center  and  as  a  market,  the  West  had  had  to 
contend  In  the  past  with  transportation 
monopolies  and  resulting  discrimination 
which  did  much  to  retard  its  evolution.  It 
has  been  a  f>attern  of  artificial  restraints  and 
monopoly  practices  in  transport  as  much  as 
any  other  single  factor  that  has  prevented 
-some  industries  from  coming  into  existence 
here  and  has  Inhibited  the  growth  of  many 
more.  Inequities  in  transporialiou  costs  have 
held  the  West  down  almost  to  the  status  of 
au  economic  colony.  Because  the  conditions 
of  transportation  will  Influence  the  success 
or  failure  of  all  other  programs  intended  to 
stimulate  western  industry,  the  removal  of 
arbitrary  and  unreasonable  diffprcntials  Is  an 
absolute  prerequisite  to  continued  advance- 
ment. At  the  same  time  It  Is  hopeful  to 
recognize  that  in  the  era  ol  air  transport 
which  has  nt)w  begun  in  earnest,  mountains, 
deseru,  and  seas  are  traversed  with  equal 
facility,  and  from  this  standpoint  the  West 
has  many  advantages.  It  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  that  air  transport  can  have  the 
.same  significance  for  the  West  tomorrow  that 
railroads  had  two  generations  ago.  The 
great  expansion  of  western  shipping  will  also 
constitute  an  invaluable  asset  to  indtistrles 
located  on  the  coast. 

The  resources  of  the  West  correspond  to  Its 
dimensions  The  diversity  and  extent  of 
natural  wealth  in  this  section  make  it  the 
exeat  reservoir  cf  the  Nation  for  many  of  the 
most  essential  materials  of  American  Indus- 
try Agricultural  products  ranging  from 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  sheep  and  cattle  pro- 
vide stistenance  for  national  markets.  Min- 
erals, such  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead, 
are  primarily  the  products  of  the  West  In- 
dustrially nece.«8ary  ores  and  strstesric  metals, 
such  as  tungsten,  molybdenum,  vanadium, 
and  maneanese.  are  ali  found  here  Many 
other  special  types  of  minerals  may  become 
even  more  important  in  the  future  Among 
these  are  radioactive  ores  scattered  through- 
out the  West  which  have  been  or  may  be 
used  in  the  development  of  atomic  energy  and 
power.  Should  this  occur,  these  substances 
would  rank  among  the  most  important  raw 
materials  in  the  world.  The  lumber  and 
timber  resources  of  the  West  are  calculated 
in  astronomical  figures,  and.  with  r^  le 

care  of  the  forests,  they  are  capabi.  .)- 

plying  wide  markets  for  generations. 

Tf  we  add  to  this  roster  the  vast  energy 
resources  which  the  West  pooae— es  In  ooal, 
water  power,  oil.  and  natural  gas.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  only  by  taxing  our  Imaginations 
can  we  comprehend  more  than  a  fragment  of 


the  total  wealth  which  U  preaer.i.  A:ur 
more  than  50  years  uf  western  growth,  we 
realize  that  we  have  only  begun  to  see  what 
developments  could  occur.  We  realize  that 
In  terms  of  opportunity  for  enterprise,  for 
capital,  and  for  employment,  the  West  is  still 
a  frontier. 

Because  the  West  is  in  so  many  ways  still  a 
frontier  one  of  the  principal  question  marks 
of  its  future  is  population.  Although  15 
Western  States  contain  50  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  the  country,  in  1940  they  had  only  14 
percent  of  the  national  population.  Here 
again  the  war  has  brought  ab<.<ut  rapid  In- 
crease, especially  in  the  metropolitan  centers 
of  the  coast,  some  of  which  now  have  mure 
than  one  and  one-half  times  as  many  peo- 
ple as  they  did  a  few  years  ago.  Neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  recognized  that  over  the  gen- 
eral area  there  are  both  underpopulaiion  and 
very  Uneven  distribution.  The  West  needs 
people  if  it  is  to  have  large  industries;  it  ueea.s 
lai-ge  industries  if  It  is  to  attract  and  hold 
an  adequate  population.  Some  Idea  of  the 
room  for  growth  in  this  respect  is  given  by 
the  opinion  of  experts  in  such  nxatters  that 
50.000.000  people  would  be  needed  within  Uie 
next  half  century  for  the  optimum  develop- 
ment of  western  resources.  In  other  words 
the  West  needs  symmetry  and  prowih  in 
population  as  well  as  industrial  eocpansiou  if 
its  capacities  are  to  be  translated  into  eco- 
nomic reality. 

The  swift  construction  and  amaaing  pro- 
ductivity of  war  industries  lu  the  West  have 
given  US  a  gUnipMe  of  what  this  economic 
reality  can  be  like.  In  concrete  terms  the 
total  war  supplies  produced  repreMiit  huge 
quantities  of  shlp^.  airplanes.  foodstullB, 
mineral  products,  chemicals,  light  metals, 
and  a  host  of  other  goods  which  before  tne 
war  wer*  produced  in  moderate  amounts  or 
not  at  all.  The  war  plants  and  facilities 
which  have  l>eeu  built  here  can  provide  an 
excellent  foundation  for  the  industrialisation 
of  the  West.  They  will  not  lu  the  main  con- 
tinue to  produce  war  supplies.  While  a  few 
of  then  may  perhaps  prove  inconvertible, 
the  majority  can  be  turned  to  peacetime 
jiroduction. 

What  is  important,  however,  is  that  thene 
plants  and  their  enormous  output  have  dem- 
onstrated beyond  argument  what  the  West 
can  do.  The  same  qualities  of  creative  imag- 
ination and  enterprise,  managerial  ability, 
and  craftsmanship,  which  successfully  con- 
structed and  operated  entirely  new  Indtistries 
for  war  purposes,  can  certalrfly  unite  to  pro- 
duce goods  for  peaceful  comnurce.  liany  in- 
dustrial organlaetioiis  which  were  bora  dur- 
ing the  war  years  will  be  able  to  use  their 
equipment  and  know-how  to  enter  new  fields. 
This  U  true  not  only  of  the  great  war  plants: 
it  Is  true  also  of  the  numerous  smaller  fac- 
tories and  going  concerns  which  the  war 
called  Into  being.  They  will  have  the  sup- 
port of  a  trained  and  intelUgeat  workln-; 
population  It  is  the  initial  impetus  to  mj- 
tlvity  which  is  most  necessary  to  industrutl 
development,  and  in  this  respect  the  war  has 
telescoped  years  of  change  liiLo  a  compara- 
tively short  period. 

For  the  Weet  as  for  our  national  economy, 
the  aims  of  full  production  and  full  employ- 
ment must  guide  our  thinking  and  our  pol- 
icies in  this  poet-war  period.  As  a  people  we 
cannot  l>e  content  with  any  less  than  the 
highest  standard  of  living  which  our  indus- 
tri;-  :i  liHji  shown  cjtn  t>e  ours     We  can- 

no!  rt  repetition  of  the  inflated,  hollow 

prosperity  which  collapsed  into  depreasion 
after  the  la.si  war.  We  cannot  tolerate  mass 
unemployment  and  lack  of  opportunity  for 
Individuals  and  lor  enterp  :    is  our  de- 

termination to  prove  that  j  democracy 

and  free  enterprise  can  funciioa  as  effec- 
tively in  peace  as  they  have  unaet  the  stress 
of  conflict. 

It  u  at  this  point  that  the  ecooimte  futura 
of  the  West  assumes  a  special  st^iaAeanee  for 
the  country  as  a  wbole.    The  «at  has  ma 
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us  aware  more  than  ever  before  that  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  are  economically  Inter- 
dependent. It  Is  not  possible  for  prosperity 
to  continue  very  lonj;  In  one  part  of  the 
economy  if  other  parts  are  depressed,  unable 
to  expand  their  ou'.put,  and  consequently 
unable  to  Increase  their  volume  of  consump- 
tion and  raise  their  standards  of  living.  The 
national  volume  of  jjroduction  and  the  na- 
tional income  cannc>t  rise  to  higher  levels 
unless  the  potential  output  of  the  West  Is 
turned  to  account.  The  national  market  can- 
not be  firmly  sustained  unless  the  ability 
of  the  West  to  obtain  the  things  it  needs  and 
wants  Is  also  sustained.  It  is  not  on  any 
narrow  sectional  basis,  tlierefore.  that  the 
problems  of  the  West  must  be  considered. 
Rather  the  basis  of  approach  Is  the  conscious- 
ness that  henceforth  we  must  strive  for  a 
balanced  national  economy  in  which  the 
.  West  shall  participate  in  accordance  with  its 
capabilities. 

There  are  further  equally  Important  con- 
siderations    which     raerit     attention.     The 
United    States    now    has    responsibilities    In 
shaping    and    maintaining    a    healthy    world 
economy.     A  firm  economic  basis  Is  needed 
for  our   participation   in   world  affairs.     We 
cannot  allow  our  Industrial  strength  to  be 
diluted.     On    the    contrary,    our    industrial 
power   which   provided   the   winning   margin 
In  the  battle  of  production  against  the  Axis 
must   be   continued,    and  even   increased,   to 
correspond  to  our  roe  in  making  peace  se- 
cure   Prom  this  standpoint  the  western  in- 
dustries are  a  major  addition  to  our  indus- 
trial   potential.      Aside    from    the    beneficial 
effects   on   the   national   economy   of  decen- 
tralizing some  basic  industries,  it  Is  in  the 
foremost   national   interest   to  preserve  the 
productive  power  of  the  West  as  an  ?.sset  of 
freedom.     It  would  tie  tragic  irony,  as  well 
as  a  blurder.  if  thest   facilities  built  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  democracy  against  ag- 
gression  were   not   utilized   to   promote   the 
welfare  and  security  of  democracy  in  peace. 
The  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  the 
attainment  of  an  enduring  prosperity  In  the 
West  are  more  sharply  visible,  in  some  way.-, 
than    in    any    other    part    of    the    country. 
Similarly,  the  threats  and  obstacles  to  de- 
velopment  are   more   apparent.     If   the   in- 
herent wealth  which  the  West  possesses  Is  to 
be  utilized  in  production,  not  only  must  the 
adaptable  war  Industries  be  transferred  to  a 
sound  peacetime  basis,  but  new  industries 
must   emerge.  ^  To   bring   this  development 
about  will  not  *3  easv.    It  will  require  fore- 
sight,  energy,  resourcefulness,   and   coopera- 
tion      Moreover,    constant    vigilance    will    be 
neccFsaiy  to  keep  the  avenues  of  opportunity 
and  the  channels  of  distribution  free  from 
artificial  restraints  and  controls  imposed  by 
monopolistic    practices    on    the    part    of    en- 
trenched groups.     These  barriers  are  formid- 
able   and    should    not    be    underestimated. 
Their  consideration  brings  us  very  close  to 
the  -oot  problem  which  the  West  must  face. 
Monopoly  Is  not  a  novelty,  but  the  events 
of    recent    years    hav.;    Increasingly    under- 
scored the   fact   that   theie   is  a  direct   and 
profound  association   between   the  presence 
end  power  of  moncpolv  In  American  economic 
life  and  the  failure  of  "vestern  Industry  to  ex- 
pand as  it  could  and  should.    The  effects  of 
monopoly  on   the  West  have  been   in   some 
cas?s  remote  and  subUe.  and  in  others  im- 
mediate and  obvious.     But  they  hgve  been 
everywhere    persistent    and    extensive,    when 
Judgsd  by  the  degree  to  which  western  enter- 
prise has  been  discouraged  or  stifled.     From 
this  standpoint    the   West   has   been   almost 
i^ontinuously  subjected  In  one  way  or  another 
to  the  effects  of  monopoly  in  ail  its  modes 
and  torms. 

Both  as  a  produclng^  and  consuming  area. 
tt.c  West  has  felt  the  consequences  of 
::.  :^opoly  domination  of  the  m.irket.  Char- 
;v  -risncslly.  r.nw  materials  rt  -n,.  West  have 
bn'.i  siijpped  to  the  E.ist  for  :;ibr.c  .uion  and 
then  5h  pped  bad:  to  wester.:  !;..irkets.  In 
consequ;n:e  a  vic;ous  circle  ha^  uperatcd  to 
limit  opportunities  for   employment   of   In- 


dustry and  labor  In  the  Western  States,  at  the 
same  time  that  westerners  have  been  com- 
pelled  to   pay   higher   prices   for   the   com- 
.   modltles  they  consume. 

How  could  local  enterprise  and  capital  en- 
ter such  fields  as  chemicals,  aluminum,  mag- 
nesium, steel,  or  electrical  equlpme.nt  when 
these  industries,  like  so  many  others,  were 
ruled  by  national  monopolies  and  even  gov- 
erned by  the  remote  control  of  international 
cartels?  In  numerous  Instances  In  the  years 
before  the  war,  efforts  of  western  business- 
men to  get  started  in  various  sectors  of  pro- 
duction encountered  an  impenetrable  wall 
of  monopoly  or  cartel  control. 

On  frequent  occasions,  it  was  the  decision 
of  cartel  groups  to  prevent  the  estabLshment 
of  industries  in  the  West,  and  tho  power 
which  such  groups  wielded  rendered  their 
decisions  notoriously  effective.  Because  car- 
tel regulations  were  as  final  as  they  were 
secret,  independent  action  contrary  to  their 
dictates  was  practically  impoEslble.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  vision  or  Initiative  or  techno- 
logical skill  and  capital  were  available  they 
could  not  engage  in  production  unless  mo- 
nopoly was  willing.  In  effect  this  meant  that 
only  In  special  circumstances  and  at  rare 
intervals  cculd  new  concerns  in  the  West 
arise  in  an  industry  luled  by  cartels.  Even 
if  a  new  concern  were  established.  Its  .survival 
was  contingent  upon  the  whim  of  monopoly 
or  the  calculated  restrictions  by  which  car- 
tels attempt  to  preserve  their  privileges.  In- 
deed, if  we  consider  the  extent  to  wh:ch  mo- 
nopoly prevailed  before  the  war  over  whole 
spheres  of  technology  and  over  world  markets 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  West  was  able  to 
progress  as  far  as  it  did. 

Some  of  these  bottlenecks  have  been  brok- 
en by  the  necessities  of  war.  To  a  much 
more  considerable  degree,  however,  th?  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws  in  rec?nt 
years  h.-is  loosened  the  grip  of  monoptily  from 
many  of  the  most  Important  sectors  of  in- 
dustry. 

If  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  war  plants 
can  be  continued  In  operation  on  terms  of 
independence  from  monopolistic  control  and 
freedom  from  selective  attack  by  cartels, 
there  is  every  ground  for  belief  that  the  West 
can  compete  on  its  merit  in  these  branches 
of  production. 

The  revolution  In  technology  which  is  new 
In  progress  can  open  brilliant  prospects  for 
the.  West.  The  inventions  and  discoveries 
which  have  come  cut  of  the  war  have  thitist 
before  us  manifold  opportunities  for  adding 
to  the  array  of  gocds  and  services  which 
American  industry  can  place  on  the  market. 
New  raw  materials,  new  processes  of  manu- 
facture, and  entirely  new  fields  of  procuc- 
tion  have  been  explored.  It  is  readily  appre- 
ciated that  as  yet  only  a  small  beginning  has 
been  made  in  this  direction,  and  that  im- 
mense and  intriguing  advances  are  yet  to 
come.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize 
what  this  cculd  mean  In  terms  of  oppor- 
tunity for  investment  by  western  capital, 
enterprise  by  western  businessmen,  and  em- 
ployment for  western  workers.  Every  indus- 
try and  every  type  of  service  from  transpor- 
tation and  communication  to  health,  hous- 
ing, and  recreation  will  be  ultimately  influ- 
enced by  these  changes.  In  such  flelcs.  free- 
dom for  initiative  is  at  Its  maximum  in  the 
West  and  will  continue  to  be  at  a  maximum 
for  years  to  come. 

In  this  regard  It  is  particularly  important  - 
that  as  far  as  possible  we  shall  prevent  the 
new  technology  from  becoming  the  preserve 
of  monopoly  groups.  We  know  what  the  ef- 
fects of  the  domination  of  research  and 
technology  by  cartel  interests  have  been  in 
the  past.  We  cannot  risk  a  repetition  of  the 
restriction  and  suppression  of  invention  by 
secret  agreements  among  Industrial  giants 
here  and  abroad,  or  by  the  short-sighted  ac- 
tion of  monopolists  in  our  domestic  economy 
who  fear  competition  and  who  seek  to  protect 
vested  position  by  preventing  the  appearance 
of  rival  producers,  or  the  introduction  of 
Improved  processes.    Much  progress  has  been 


made  in  elifninating  the  worst  abuses  of  pat- 
ent pools  aid  other  devices  by  which  monop- 
oly endeavors  to  control  technological  change. 
Neverthelea !,  to  keep  technology  free  will 
require  aleitness  and  active  support  on  the 
part  of  western  Industry. 

The  United  States,  along  with  the  other 
United  Nations,  recently  met  In  San  Fran- 
cisco to  pr«  pare  the  political  basis  of  inter- 
national c<  operation.  The  United  Nations 
Organization,  which  hai  its  Inception  at 
that  tim.e,  is  now  an  established  fact.  On 
the  same  l?vel  this  country  is  engaged  In 
cooperative  efforts  to  bring  about  the  recon- 
struction of  world  trade.  For  the  West  there 
is  a  direct  connection  botween  the  success 
of  these  eJTc  rts  and  its  own  industrial  future. 
The  AmericRn  West  is  on  the  border  of  the 
great  Pacifi:  Basin,  and  a  revival  of  world 
trad2  will  01  )en  lO.COO  miles  of  markets  In  the 
Orient  to  w  estern  prcduc3rs.  The  countries 
of  Asia  wh!(  h  have  been  stricken  by  war  will 
need  innuinerable  commodities  in  great 
quantities  0  restore  their  shattered  eco- 
nomic life.  Industrially  backward  regions 
stckirg  to  ( levelop  their  own  resources  will 
ultimately  jrove  to  be  eager  purchasers  of 
every  type  of  commodity  which  the  West 
can  make.  Western  shipping  ?.nd  air  trans- 
port have  a  definite  f.dvantag?  as  well  as  a 
genuine  rej  ponsibillty  in  opening  up  new 
trade  routes  to  the  East  and  providing  trans- 
portation service  for  a  large  part  of  the  Pa- 
cific area. 

The  pcssi  (ilities  which  have  been  sketched 
cannot  com ;  Into  being  overnight  nor  wlth- 
cut  resoluti  cocpiratlon.  There  are  many 
things  that  Gcvernment  can  do  In  assisting 
and  e>:peditl  ng  the  industrial  development  of 
the  West,  'here  are  many  things  that  busi- 
ness and  la  jor  and  cr.pital  can  do,  and.  in- 
deed, must  do,  if  the  advances  which  have 
been  made  In  the  last  few  ysars  are  to  be 
carried  over  into  peace  and  promoted  in  the 
future. 

Like  othei  parts  of  our  economy,  the  West 
wculd  suffei  if  we  permit  Inflation  to  over- 
take us.  Similarly,  the  West  has  a  stake  and 
a  positive  li.terest  In  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  estibllsh  taxation  incentives  to  in- 
vestment ir  new  enterprise.  One  type  of 
Governraenl  activity  has  special  significance 
for  the  Weit  This  is  the  development  of 
public  power  projects  of  the  TVA  variety, 
not  as  emergency  or  relief  measures,  but  as 
a  proper  contribution  to  the  conditions 
necessary  for  industrial  investment  and  ex- 
pansion. 

Above  all.  the  promotion  of  western  indus- 
try hinges  u]  >on  the  maintenance  of  competi- 
tive freedom .  The  development  of  the  West 
would  be  ompletely  Jeopardized  if  enter- 
prise and  initiative  were  not  fice  to  funcilon 
in  the  marliet  or  if  monopoly  succeeded  In 
limiting  the  scope  of  competition.  The  en- 
forcement oi  the  antitrust  laws  is.  therefore, 
a  primary  ccincern  to  the  people  of  the  West 
if  they  are  toiachieve  full  economic  independ- 
ence. All  tie  means  of  action,  all  the  In- 
centives. an4  all  the  opportunities  necessary 
to  the  reallzAtion  of  this  goal  are  present.  I 
believe  that  [the  flexibility  and  vigor  of  the 
West  are  thfe  best  possible  guaranty  of  its 
successful  attainment. 
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e  huture  of  Italy 
EXTHNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  J.  RABIN 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  29.  1945 
Mr.  RABIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Col.  Charles 
Poletti.  who  has  recently  returned  after 
2'2  years  of  service  in  Italy  as  Allied 
Military  Gofcernment  Administrator,  de- 
livered a  timely  address  entitled   "The 
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Future  of  Italy.**  Thi.s  address  was 
broadcast  over  a  national  hock-up  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Corp  on  Satur- 
day, November  24.  1945. 

Colonel  Poletti  is  most  qualified  to  talk 
on  the  subject  of  the  future  of  Italy.  He 
entered  Sicily  as  a  member  of  the  general 
staff  of  Gen.  George  Patton.  Went  in 
with  the  troop.<;  on  D-day.  July  10.  1943. 
Administered  Sicily  until  February-  1944, 
when  Sicily  was  transferred  ix)  the  Ital- 
ian Government,  which  the  Allies  had 
just  recognized.  Then  went  to  Naples  to 
administer  that  city  and  sou  "hem  Italy 
provinces.  Had  many  difficulties  there, 
including  the  eruption  uncx])ectedly  of 
Vesuvius.  Moved  to  Rome  when  it  was 
liberated,  and  administered  Rome  and 
central  Italy  from  June  1944  until  April 
1945.  Then  established  headquarters  in 
Milan  where  he  administered  military 
government  for  Lombardy  in  northern 
Italy. 

He  was  decorated  by  the  American  and 
British  Armies.  Italian  Government,  the 
Vatican,  and  the  National  Co:nmittee  of 
Libei-ation. 

I  believe  that  this  address  wiU  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  Members  of  the 
Hoase.  and.  therefore,  under  unanimous 

consent  of  the  House  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  insert  this  address  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Italy— the  new  democratic  Itily — faces  a 
trying  winter.  The  lives  of  45.(00.000  men, 
women,  and  children  are  at  stake.  They  look 
to  Americans  for  help  There  Is  a  crying 
need  for  food,  clothing,  medicines,  and  U-.el. 

During  the  past  summer,  Ital;,'  had  a  ter- 
rific drought — one  of  the  worst  droughts  in 
its  history.  The  production  of  wheat  alone 
fell  off  2.250.000  tons.  That  is  not  a  large 
amount  In  relation  to  the  total  wheat  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States  or  C^anada.  But 
for  the  Italian  who  finds  in  breai  and  maca- 
roni the  basic  staple  of  his  mea|er  daily  ra- 
tions, it  represents  ■  loss  of  ot.e-thlrd.  In 
simple  terms.  If  we  are  not  to  allow  the 
Italians  to  starve,  we  must  f\irnish  them 
with  more  than  2.000,000  tons  o:  wheat  dur- 
ing the  next  6  ..-r  7  months.  And  when  we 
do  that,  you  and  I  should  not  get  the  im- 
pression that  the  Italians  w  11  have  an 
abundance  of  food.  Each  persoli  wUl  be  get- 
ting only  200  grams  per  day — four  small 
slices  of  bread. 

In  Italy,  as  you  know,  thei*  has  been 
tremendous  destruction  of  homes,  apartment 
houses  and  other  buildings.  A  good  bit  of 
the  destruction  was  done  by  our  bombs  and 
shells.  Then  the  Nans  added  their  bomb- 
ings and  their  methodic,  ruthless  mining  on 
the  heels  of  their  retreat.  Now  the  country 
must  have  large  quantities  of  ce  nent,  bricks, 
and  tiles  for  roofing.  Of  course.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  import  such  materials  at  excessive 
cost.  Italy  can  make  them — provided  It  has 
coal. 

In  northern  Italy  CEpeclally  there  are  won- 
derfuUy  efBclent  manvifacturing  plants. 
Some  of  them  function  with  liydroelectrlc 
power.  Others  need  coal.  Millions  of  men 
and  women  are  dependent  on  'hese  indus- 
tries. 

In  cities  of  the  north,  large  industrial  pop- 
ulations have  been  distressed  not  only  by  two 
decades  of  fascism  in  which  t:iey  did  not 
believe,  but  they  have  also  suffered  from 
brutal  Nazi  occupation.  With  li'>eratlon  and 
democi-acy.  these  workers  expect  a  better  life. 
If  they  remftin  idle,  risks  of  social  unrest 
and  even  upheaval  are  intentlfled.  They 
become  cynical  and  distrustful  Jt  the  liber- 
ation and  democracy  of  whlct  they  have 
long  dreamed. 

During  the  first  winter  we  t.dministered 
Naples  city  we  obtained  firewood  by  S2lvagin<^ 
the    timber   of    l>ombed    building.     Wooden 


park  benches  disappeared  during  the  night 
in  Rome.  And  in  Milan  it  took  tremendous 
effort  to  produce  the  adequate  supplies  of 
wood  which  tiie  bakeries  needed  to  tuake  the 
daily  rationed  supply  of  bread  and  to  permit 
the  people  to  cook  their  very  humble  meals. 
In  genera]  it  was  impossible  to  operate  the 
gas  plants  because  of  utter  lack  of  coal.  lu 
order  to  maintain  public  health  and  avoid 
epidemics .  a  hot  meal  and  hot  water  are 
essential. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  production 
of  an  Interior  variety  which  is  on  the  island 
of  Sardinia.  Italy  has  no  coal.  In  normal 
times  Italy  lmf>orted  l.OOO.OCO  tons  of  coal 
each  month.  At  this  time  Italy  is  forced  to 
satisfy  all  its  needs  with  350.000  tons  a 
month.    America  must  send  coal  tt-  Italy. 

Only    an    ln^  nt    amount    of    Iron    Is 

found  in  Its  n.  .  ...s.  Italy  lias  no  colo- 
nies that  can  give  it  rubber  or  copper.  There 
is  frightful  scarcity  of  consumer  goods.  Fine 
industrial  plants  are  available  in  Italy  to  fill 
up  the  gaps  if  we  send  raw  materials  like 
cotton.  Italy  grows  very  little  cotton.  The 
warehouses  of  America  are  bulging  with  raw 
cotton. 

Italy  will  siu^-lve  this  harassing  winter. 
It  will  do  so  because  the  men  and  women  of 
America  as  well  as  the  people  of  other  na- 
tions stand  ready  to  give  substantial  assist- 
ance to  preserve  the  lives  of  45.000.000  Ital- 
ians. We  Americans  can  help  by  seeing  to  it 
that  Congress  gives  UNRRA  the  funds  to  carry 
on  its  splendid,  humanitarian  «-ork.  Con- 
gress miist  act  at  once.  Winter  Is  here.  Let 
us  be  realistic.  Even  after  \t-e  give  this  help. 
Italy  will  only  be  enjoying  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  well-being.  Italy  will  still  have  to 
suffer  much  hunger,  endure  biting  cold,  go 
without  homes. 

li  we  help  Italy  through  this  winter,  can 
It  tlien  get  on  Us  feci?  Will  it  pull  through? 
Since  my  return  many  Americans  have  asked 
me  this.. 

Let  me  say  with  deep  conviction,  and  on 
the  basis  of  intimate  work  with  Italians  In 
mitigating  their  hardships  during  the  pa<:t 
2>i  years,  that  I  have  great  faith  In  t'.ie 
future  of  Italy  as  a  democratic,  peace-loving 
nation.  They  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  If  we  give  them  a  lift  now. 

An  incredible  amount  of  reconstruction 
has  already  been  achieved  since  the  libera- 
tion of  Italy.  Although  Allied  military  gov- 
ernment directed  much  of  this  reconstruc- 
tion, we  know  that  little  could  have  been 
done  without  the  efflcient.  hard-working  col- 
laboration of  millions  of  Italians.  Italy  to- 
day is  not  a  people  dragging  its  feet  in  the 
mood  of  despair  and  dLscouragement  through 
piles  of  war  ruins.  For  those  of  us  In  Allied 
military  government  who  have  pushed  north 
behind  the  advance  of  our  victorious  armies, 
the  exciting  experience,  the  one  which  most 
satisfied  our  souls,  was  to  take  an  area  with 
streets  blocked  by  debris,  houses  tottering, 
destroyed  water  works,  bridges  demolished, 
with  no  motor  or  railway  transportation,  no 
electricity,  no  food,  countless  refugees  with- 
out homes,  and  to  transform  that  area  into 
a  living  organism — to  restore  to  it  the  breath 
of  life.  That  was  o\ir  Job.  It  is  not  a  simple 
task.  No  army  can  do  it  alone.  The  patience, 
courage,  hard  work,  and  reaoui-cefulness  of 
millioas  of  Italian*^  was  needed  And  the 
Italian  people  have  all  thote  qualities  in 
abundance 

It  seems  to  be  not  generally  understood 
here  In  America  that  large  masses  of  the  ■ 
Italian  people  never  embraced  fascism  Dur- 
ing the  years  immediately  preceding  the  war 
even  the  adherents  of  fascism  diminished 
greatly.  Tlie  command  which  forced  Italy 
into  war  dlongside  Hitler  was  given  by  one 
man — MtissolinI — against  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  The  fact  that  the  Italian  people  did 
ixjt  want  the  war  remains  indisputable. 

Throtighout  the  22  years  of  fascism  there 
were  substantia]  numbei-s  who  had  the  cour- 
age to  oppose  the  dictatorship  at  the  rifk  of 
death  or  concentration  camp  on  the  island  of 
Lipari.  Italy  always  had  an  active  under- 
ground movement. 


Wlien  the  Allied  soldiers  rcaclvd  any  part 
of  Italy,  we  invariably  found  splendid  antl- 
Pascista  who  were  ready  to  go  to  work  with 
us.  Tbeae  men  and  women  understood  de- 
mocracy. Tliey  had  refused  to  corrupt  their 
consciences  with  fascism.  Al!  ".  ..sked  us 
was   the   chance   to   aid    in   t.     .  ng   the 

democratic  way  of  life.  And  they  must  now 
have  that  chance. 

While  general  elections  will  not  be  held 
until  this  spring,  Italy  Is  well  on  the  road  t*3 
the  fulfillment  of  the  democratic  ideals. 
Tliere  is  unrestricted  freedom  of  the  press. 
Scores  of  newspapers  and  ma^aKines  of  all 
shades  of  political  opuiion  are  published. 
FVireign  correspondents  are  at  liberty  to  go 
anywhere  they  desire,  to  investigate  any  mat- 
ter, to  Interview  any  person. 

The  political  parties  enjoy  complete  free- 
dom of  siieech.  And,  of  course,  there  Is  total 
freedom  of  religion.  And  now  there  Is  free- 
dom from  fear.  Secret  police  no  longer  lurk 
around  every  corner  to  overhear  opinions. 
MercUess  Fascist  thugs,  cloaked  With  the  au- 
thority of  government,  no  longer  break  into 
a  home  to  snatch  away  the  father  before  the 
eyes  of  his  wl'e  and  childien  and  cause  him 
to  disappear  forever. 

In  Rome  a  few  weeks  ago  we  attended  the 
first  aeasions  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Anti-Pascisi  men  and  women  from  all  over 
Italy,  and  of  all  parties,  met  In  the  Parlia- 
ment Hall  of  Montecltorio.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  hold  looal  elections  in  tioe  areas  first 
liberated  by  the  Allied  armies. 

Tlie  Italians  have  given  proof  that  they 
understand  the  principles  of  democracy  and 
that  they  have  the  courage  to  fight  and  die 
to  maintain  democracy.  In  my  opinlcn,  it 
can  be  safely  suted  that  the  Italians  are 
determined  not  to  permit  the  return  of  a 
dictatorship  in  Italy — whether  it  Is  of  the 
right  or  the  left  And  I  believe  the  luUans 
will  succeed.  However,  should  countries  like 
America  disregard  Italy  and  fail  to  give  it  the 
material  and  moral  assistance  it  needs,  any- 
thing   may   happen. 

The  National  Government  was  until  this 
morning  headed  by  a  first-rate  tnan — Prime 
Minister  Ferrucclo  Parrl.  He  never  appeaseil 
fascism.  During  the  mar.  Parrl  became  the 
leader  of  the  partisans  who  fought  the  Nazis 
in  northern  Italy.  Parrl  and  Foreign  Mlnl^- 
ter  De  Gasperi  understand  the  role  Italy 
should  play  in  this  atomic  age.  Again  and 
again  they  have  implored  the  Allies  to  treat 
Italy  Justly.  Italy  has  not  asserted  unrea- 
sonable demands.  The  country  desires  to 
become  an  Independent,  peace-loving  mem- 
ber In  the  international  family  at  nations. 

Thia  basic  right  has  not  been  granted. 
The  rfhablLItatlon  of  Italy  has  been  handi- 
capped and  delayed  by  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  Allies  to  treat  the  new  Italy  as  a 
peace-loving.  Independent  nation.  It  is  time 
to  remove  the  heavy  shackles.  It  Is  time  to 
recognize  Italy  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  armistice  terms  were  signed  in  the 
late  summer  of  1943.  They  ha;*  Just  been 
made  public.  This  should  have  been  done 
long  ago.  There  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to 
criticize  any  particular  nation.  1  am  merely 
pointing  out  the  net  results  on  the  relations 
between  the  Allies,  and  more  particularly 
America,  and  Italy.  We  Americans  really 
want  luly  to  get  back  on  Its  feet.  That  has 
been  the  policy  of  otir  Government 

Today  Italy  is  stUl  treated  as  an  enemy 
notion.  We  do  not  deal  with  it  as  an  Inde- 
I>endent,  free  country.  Some  of  us  who  were 
in  Italy  realized  more  than  a  year  ago  that 
It  was  unfair  and  unjust  to  Italy,  and  un- 
intelligent policy  on  the  jjart  of  the  Allies, 
to  continue  to  shackle  Italy  with  the  armi- 
stice terms.  They  no  longer  fiitad  the  situa- 
tion. They  were  an  affront  to  the  anti- 
Fascist  forces  we  were  encouraging.  So  more 
than  a  year  ago  we  began  reeoouneiMltng 
that  the  United  8Ute«  and  its  allies  wipe 
out  the  armistice  terms  and  conclude  a  pre- 
liminary peace  treaty  with  ItalJ  Lsn  De- 
cember I  new  to  Washington  fr^aa  Rona*  to 
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support  the  recomraendation.  Conferences 
with  the  British  representatives  went  on  fcr 
several  weeks  in  Washington.  It  is  most  re- 
gi'ettable  that  we  could  not  agree  a  year  ago 
to  abolish  the  armistice  and  to  sign  a  peace 
treaty  with  Italy. 

Wliv  was  it  so  Important  In  December 
1944''  And  why  even  more  vital  in  December 
1945? 

The  abolition  of  the  armistice  terms  and 
the  substitution  of  t.  peace  treaty  will  serve 
to  remove  the  hea\7  shackles  which  still 
seriously  impede  the  rehabilitation  of  Italy. 
The  Italian  Government  Is  not  free  to  take 
steps  to  restore  its  international  trade.  Italy 
is  not  now  permitti?d  to  act  without  the 
specific  approval  of  the  Allies.  Take  Just 
one  Instance.  Durini?  this  summer.  Switzer- 
land offered  a  substantial  loan  to  Italy  and 
desired  to  make  a  ne"v  trade  agreement  with 
It.  The  Italian  and  Swiss  Governments  dis- 
cussed the  matter  and  reached  an  agreement 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  both.  A  few  days 
ago  we  were  advised  by  a  report  from  Rcine 
that  the  Allies  have  prohibited  Italy  from 
doing  it.  Are  Americans  or  the  British  to 
presume  that  Italy,  which  in  normal  times 
carries  on  substantial  trade  with  Switzer- 
land, does  not  know  what  is  in  the  Interests 
of  the  Italian  people?  Why  should  an  out- 
side nation  still  be  in  a  position  to  dictate 
to  Italy  with  respect  to  its  trade? 

The  short  of  It  is  Ihat  neither  the  Italian 
Government  nor  Italian  businessmen  can  re- 
sume proper  commercial  transactions  with 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  other  country  until 
a  peace  treaty  is  slgr.ed  with  the  new  Italy. 
Remember  that  commencing  In  1943  we 
recognized  the  existence  of  an  antl-Fasclst 
government  In  Italy  Later  on  the  Allies 
sent  ambassadors  to  Rome.  Nor  should  it 
ever  be  forgotten  that  Italian  troops  fou3ht 
ftj\d  died  as  part  of  the  Allied  armies  in  Italy. 
The  Italian  Air  Force  fought  on  our  side. 
The  Italian  Navy  performed  dlstlnguUhed 
services  In  the  war  against  Hitler.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  partumns  in  northern  Italy 
were  carrying  out  risky  wibotagt-  di  and 

battling  the  Nazis  \inder  the     :  .f  the 

Allltd  (  I  and  with  arms  uiui  ammuni- 

t'on  wl.  '-nt  In  to  them.    Still  the  new 

Italy  roniain.s  .Hhacklfd  with  the  armistice 
term!<  Italy  renniins  an  enemy  nation  until 
we  sicn  a  piMce  treaty.  On  the  basis  of  their 
tplcndid  performance."!,  the  democratic  force.s 
of  the  new  Italy  have  merited  a  pence  treaty 
for  mure  than  a  year. 

America  has  been  Renerous,  ItaUans  like 
Americans  They  consider  us  their  real 
friends  They  arc  courting  on  our  help  to 
rebullU   Italy   oa  a  deim^cratlc,   peace-loving. 

•Uble  country  m  the  niitlst  of  the  turmoil  and 
confusion  of  European  political  strife.  The 
Itall«i«  appreciate  not  only  the  f^od  and 
clothing  we  have  sent  to  them,  but  they  look 
to  us  for  moral  and  spiritual  «»s.sis"tunce. 
There  1.  no  doubt  that  n  democratic,  cci^- 
nomicnlly  picsprroiis  Italy  will  stnc  hs  n 
slablllJinif  faot(^r  In  the  peace  of  Europ«  and 
of  the  wiirlil.  Italian'*  are  looking  to  us  to 
r.Mn  .V  n  ,or  shackles  und  to  give  them  real 
It  is  u>y  enrneit  hope  that 
u,  .\.,,v   .,  ,u.s  will  do  so  promptly. 


Rl'\!!.>,.  ,-r  Can. !..(.,♦   H.iv  A^Kirr,.  !' v 
M   i  -'.:■•  H    Th.'fc!-or 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON   RaVv   no  C,  WiLl.iS 

IN    Ii:i    SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  30  (Ugislatire  day  of 

Monday.  October  29)  1945 

M!-  WILLIS.    Mr.  President,  recently 
ill  a:.    Ntensioa  of  my  rem?.rks  i  in^-luded 
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an  address  delivered  by  me  at  the  Com- 
pact Day  Dinner  of  the  Society  of  l;lay- 
flower  Descendants  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  dinner  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
November  23.  1945,  in  celebration  of  the 
three  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  the  famojs  doc- 
ument. Another  feature  of  this  celebra- 
tion was  a  radio  address  delivered  on 
the  evening  of  Thanksgiving  Day.  No- 
vember 22.  by  the  governor  oi  the  so- 
ciety. Hon.  Maurice  H.  Thatcht.'r,  for- 
merly a  Member  of  Congress  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
his  address  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hecord. 
as  follows; 

Governor  Thatcher.  Permit  me  to  thank 
WINX  for  the  ccartesy,  again  accorded  me. 
to  speak  over  it.i  station  upon  an  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  world-famed  May- 
flower Compact.  This  simple,  but  compre- 
hensive document,  was  drafted  and  signed 
on  board  the  gallant  little  ship,  the  May. 
flower,  in  Cape  Cod  waters  on  November  21 
(old  style.  November  11),  1620.  Circum- 
stances arose  which  marie  it  necesjiary  for 
the  Pilgrims  who  had  made  the  fateful  voy- 
age from  the  Old  to  the  New  World  to  adopt 
a  plan  for  their  colonization  and  government 
when  they  should  land  on  the  wintry  Cape 
Cod  coast.  This  landing  followed  one  month 
later;  that  is  to  say,  on  December  21.  1620. 
at  the  spot  known  as  Plymouth  Rock. 

Under  the  Instrument,  thus  formulated, 
the  colony  was  founded,  and  long  and  wisely 
ruled.  The  language  of  the  Compact  was 
that  of  the  period,  but  it  was  brtad  and 
ample  in  its  scope  For  generaMon;;  it  has 
been  acclaimed  as  the  first  authoritative 
document  promulgnting.  in  the  Western 
Hemispheie,  the  purpi-sc  and  plan  of  free 
and  representative  Rovemment,  It  contained 
the  teeds  of  the  E)eclarution  of  IndtpMidence 
and  cur  Federal  Constitution.  In  h'«  third 
inaugural  the  late  President  R,icse\  k- 

eted   together    Magna   Carta,   the   :.,  ,r 

Compact,  the  Declaration  of  Indei nulence 
the  Conatltuticn  of  the  United  States,  ai-.d 
th'    ■  iiuig  Address  as  mllcstoneii  m  the 

^^  'I    <'^    Irce    Institutlor.a.     Let    me 

read  the  Camp.jct: 

"In  ye  nutn*  cf  God,  Amen,  We  whose 
nameo  are  undsrwrltten,  the  loyalo  subjects 
of  our  dread  Soveraigne  Lord  King  James  ty 
ye  grace  of  Ood  cf  G:eat  Britalne.  Frarc  Ac 
Ireland  King,  r  :  cf  the  Faith,  &c. 

"IIuvlr.«  uiu.  ...  for  ye  glorle  of  Gcd 
and  advancemente  cf  ye  Christian  faith,  and 
honour  of  our  King  jt  Couutrie.  a  voyage  to 
plant  ye  first  (olonle  in  ye  northerne  parts 
of  Virginia,  doe  by  thr  e  pre8rm.>  k>  lemnly 
*j  mutually  m  ye  presence  of  Oud  and  rn« 
nnoiher.  covenant  it  ct)mblnr  our  selves  to, 
>r«^iuiier  iino  «  civili  body  politick,  lor  uur 
il  prpMivailon.  nnU  fur- 
ttforesaid:  and  b>  vertu* 
"««»^i  •   cniHitituie  Rud  fnui  0  luch 

just  «iu;  >.,..    ;  lnwT-<  ordiiirtncTN,  mu  ,  >n. 
•  lliutuins  .'c    ii:  .  V  :,     ,i  time  to  time  i,.^  .vjuill 

^  '•■ '■■    n»t  Jit   mrcir  «  conv,  ,  ^t  ve 

B«>''  'U  of   ye  Cohmle,  in  \x  w« 

proiniM'  ml  Cwv      '  -n  I  .    •  ;    i,cv<, 

"In  witne-   -  nni-   no;  under 

subscribed  oui  nan.  ih*  Cod  ve  11  dav     " 

of  November.  In  yc   vc  laigr.r  or  our 

Soverulgne  Lord  Kmg  Jurncs  vi  £•  >:iand 
Franc  St  Ireland  ye  eighteenth,  iwxi  ot  Scot- 
land ye  fifty-fourth,  Ano.  Djm   1620," 

Thlsends'  mg.    There  were  41  sign- 

ers of  the  C  or  a  little  less  than  half 

of    the    total    number    of    passengers— men 
women,  and  children — on  the  Mayfloutr. 

The  story  cf  the  persecution  "of  the  Pil- 
gnms.  because  of  their  religious  beliefs  of 
their  long  exile  from  England,  in  Holland- 
of  their  difficult  preparation  for  the  v«;nture 


into  the  l4ew  World;  of  their  stormy  voyage 
r-cross  the!  Atlantic   seas;    of  their   founding 
and    maintenance — under    fearful    hardship 
and   loss— fcf  the  Plymouth   colony;   and   of 
its  success  land  splendid  example  In  the  early 
and    formative   days   of   American    life    and 
character-|the  story  cf  all  this  constitutes  an 
epic  in  wcUd  history  which  yet  remains  ade- 
quately to  be  written.     The  Pilgrims  brought 
with  them  the  concepts  of  freedom  of  con- 
ECicnce  anl  free  government;   they  brought 
with  them  the  Christian  home;  and  all  these 
were    estelilirhed    and    maintained    at    Ply- 
mouth.    TTiere  is  the  record.     It  is  imperish- 
able, immci-tal.     Not  only  the  United  States 
of  America;  but,  as  well,  all  lands  and  peoples, 
are   the   everlasting  debtors   of    this   heroic 
little  bandbf  men  and  women  whose  achieve- 
ment and  Example  have  meant  so  much  to 
th?  catise  df  liberty.     The  postwar  chaos  that 
today  flUsJthe  earth  can   be  lifted  onlv   by 
the  application  of  the  simple  principles   set 
forth  in  tfle  Mayflower  Compa  t.  and  prac- 
ticed   In    toe    Plymouth    colony.    On    this 
Thanksgiving  Day— itself  a  Pilgrim  institu- 
tion—we  tifeve.  in  America,  much  for  which 
to  bs  thanMiul.  though  we  have  serious  prob- 
lems— domestic  and  foreign— to  face.     Let  us 
give  thanki  for  the  glorious  triumph  of  ih« 
in  the  great  struggle  just  ended: 
pproach  the  difficult  tasks  which 
the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
ers    and    mothers,    who.    under 
and    tribulation,    wrought    so 
good  at  the  dawn  of  American 


Allied  fore 
and  let  us 
lie  ahead 
Pilgrim  fa 
great  trlF. 
mightily  f 
history. 
On 


tomdrrow    evening,    at    Hotel    2400 

Sixteenth  Street.  In  Washington,  our  society 
following  lis  established  custom,  will  cele- 
brate  the  ^gnlng  of  the  Compact  325  years 
ago  by  a  djhner  meeting.  The  speakers  will 
oe  Lnlted  abates  Senator  Raymond  E.  Willis 
of  Indiana,  fand  Mrs.  James  H.  Doollttle  wife 
cf  the  fiimcj^i.s  flier  and  aviation  commander. 
U;e  United!  States  Marljie  Band  orcheHtrn 
as  hcrctolole,  will  furnish  music  for  the  oc- 
casicn. 

Pernftli  nie  to  conclude  by  reading  some 
l.nes   1   haie   written   for   this   anniversary 
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O  little  Shi 
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wrongs,  unto  a  virgin  clime 
west,  ordained  to  be  the  heir, 
iges,  of  the  dream  and  hope 
m  of  man's  conscience,  thouirht. 
tccd; 


wlden.s  spirit  and  its  scope, 
largess  for  vital  human  need  I 
you  were  divinely  sent. 
cross  the  stormy  wastes  of  sea, 
group,  which  waa  the  instrument 
1  new  concept  of  liberty  I 
Compact.    Plymouth    there    wns 
in 
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>LSE  OF  RKPRKSKlJTATlVKa 

ly.  November  30.  1945 

"RS  of  Mas.sachu.setls.  Mr. 
ider  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
|e  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 

KOVEMEEJt  27.  194S. 
RorKTs, 

Rrpre.'icntctives, 

Wuskington.  D.  C. 
Irs.  Rogers:  In  accordance  w^th 
hversation  with  you.  I  am  glad 
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to  give  you  the  following  information  on  the 
situation  at  Yokosuka  Naval  Bas«,  concern- 
ing which  an  article  first  appeared  In  the  Des 
Moines  Register  on  November  1. 

First,  let  me  assure  you  that  the  problems 
Involved  are  matters  of  genuine  anc  deep 
concern  to  us.  This  bureau  considers  it  vital 
that  the  men  we  return  to  their  homes  after 
discharge  are  fit,  and  reflect  credit  v:p  )n  the 
naval  service.  The  situation  as  presented  in 
the  article  in  the  Register  does  not  represent 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Navy,  nor  does 
It  have  our  approval. 

Instructions  stating  that  the  aim  of  the 
Navy  Department  is  "suppression"  wore  is- 
sued on  March  25.  1941.  Upon  receipt  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  situation  at  Yoko- 
suka. Japan,  on  September  27.  1945.  action 
was  Initiated  that  day.  and  on  Octolwr  31. 
further  steps  were  taken  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  insure  strict  and  effective  compli- 
ance with  this  policy.  The  commanler  in 
chief  of  the  United  States  Pacific  Fleft  and 
Pacific  Ocean  areas  on  November  2  putlished 
the  directive  cf  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  tlat  all 
places  of  prostitution  in  Yokosuka  ha\e  now 
been  closed,  and  the  policy  of  the  Navy  is 
being  effectively  carried  out. 

With  warm  appreciation  of  your  Interest 
In  the  welfare  cf  our  naval  personnel.  I  am. 
Sincerely  ycurs. 

Louis  Denfeld. 
Vies  Admiral.  United  Statcx  Navy, 

C';'>'  r'  Saval  Persoi  nel. 


Cotton  Problem! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

or  croRciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1941 

Mr.  PACE,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
consent  granted,  I  present  for  the  Rec- 
ord a  copy  of  my  addrcs.s  befoie  the 
Cotton  Textile  Institute  on  Wedn\<day. 
November  28; 

From  the  program  I  observr  I  hav  •  Lecn 
assigned  as  my  subject  "The  Trend  of  Legis- 
lative Thinking." 

Of  course,  no  single  Member  is  privileged 
or  capable  of  speaking  for  the  (  i 

I  have  tried  to  be  helpful  in  v  „  >  \i\ 

farm  programs  and  have  some  knowledge  uf 
the  views  of  those  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  fixing  policies. 

It  is  agreed  tliut  cotton  offers  the  most 
serious  and  dilTlcnilt  problems  of  anv  agri- 
'  It    If 

■         '  If   of    h! 

upon   the 


ha-H   grrater 

till-  K.i!  \oi\   t!..... 

f  of  the  1 

1.^ of   (I  1    tj 


1 


1  11 

ll\>till\'\t^      ■V*tl'lM>     '     i      i'i>l— 

ton  at  home  and  abniad.  (2)  the  co^i  uf  pro- 
f'  .      'v.    (;i)    the    1^1  ,cr    w'- 


niul  oUk 

Until  I.,.  1  ..,.ncultlet  ar«  overr.v, 
sound  and  sensible  Umg-tlme   \  i   : 

the  future  can  Ije  agreed  upon,  U  ii  iu\  ojnn- 
ion  the  Congt^5s  will  maintain  In  g*nernl 
the  program  now  authorleed  by  law. 

As  you  all  know,  wt  aatembled  In  Wash- 
ington last  D.~cember  a  national  cotton  con- 
ference. It  was  the  greatest  meeting  of  Us 
kind  I  have  ever  attended.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  ve  as- 
sembled at  one  place  at  one  time  every 
group  and  Interest  concerned  with  tho  pro- 
duction, handling,  marketing,  and  processii^g 
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of  cotton.  While  this  meeting  did  not  pro- 
duce the  answer,  it  did.  through  the  assem- 
bling of  all  the  facts,  through  the  clash  of 
views  and  the  numerous  suggestions,  thor- 
oughly and  completely  develop  the  problem. 
And  certainly  that  must  be  the  first  step 
in  finding  the  remedy  or  working  out  the 
solution. 

After  that  meeting  It  was  clearly  under- 
stood by  all  that  the  soluticn  to  our  cotton 
problem  is  going  to  require  many  steps  and 
will  not  l>e  found  in  some  simple  or  single 
proposal.  We  cannot  solve  it  through  price 
alone.  Nor  Just  with  or  without  an  export 
subsidy,  or  with  or  without  payments  from 
the  United  States  Treasun,-,  or  merely  with 
a  domestic  allotment  plan  or  a  mechanical 
cotton  picker.  The  problem  Is  too  complex 
and  there  are  many  things  that  need  be 
done  to  assure  the  welfare  of  those  who  grow 
cott^m,  those  who  handle  cotton,  and  those 
who  process  cotton. 

And  strange  as  it  may  sound,  the  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  need 
more  facts  than  are  now  available  before  a 
sound  long-time  solution  of  the  cotton  prob- 
lem can  be  formulated. 

Following  the  Decembei:  meeting  another 
conference  was  held  last  May.  A^am,  all  the 
groups  were  represented.  Time  had  been 
given  for  everyone  to  study  and  digest  all 
the  facts  and  the  numerous  problems  and 
proposals  presented  at  the  Decjmber  con- 
ference. We  had  hope  that  we  ccu'.d  at 
least  make  a  start  In  formulating  definite 
recommendations  for  the  future  Many  of 
U3  had  ideas  and  there  were  a  few  pro- 
posals upwn  which  we  were  in  complete  ac- 
cord But  In  every  instance  when  the  time 
came  to  set  up  the  details  we  found  there 
were  certain  facts  we  needed  to  have  and 
wh;ch  no  one — either  in  or  cut  of  Gavern- 
ment  could  give  us. 

As  a  simple  example.     T 
Imous  agreement  n»  t»ie  ^'  t 

the  one-variety   pr  t 

bfiieficinl,  both  to  ;  s, 

and  the  u^er*  It  resulted  jn  inc.-^eased 
yield.'*,  m  a  hotter  snmple.  in  a  higher  price 
ntid  the  mills  cnild  turn  tut  a  brtter  prod- 
uct We  nil  agreed  that  this  one- variety  pro- 
gram shf.uld  be  enciura^cd.  that  it  shculd 
be  rrently  expanded  on  a  Nntlcn-wlde  bnsls. 

But  such  n  pri'grnm  does  not  wnrk  out  it- 

t>i.i>   ^eed  iiiasl   b«.-   :  ic.     Ihis  all 

mc.'iit  we  had  tn  ki ..;i idles,  what 

types,  what  stople  lengths  the  American 
mi:l«i  and  the  export  trade  was  taUlng  and 
would  want  in  the  future 

Did  you  know  such  inforrr-*-  -  -  not  now 
available— nown-re  m  this  (  We  en- 

<very 

the 

con- 

,  U    be 

1  the  hiKh-ciiat  production  arMi 

■  ■•cost  areas.     *^ i. ......  p.^. 

■i  tell  us  how  u  pro- 

«..•.  ..  Ill  thr  I'l'-  -  ■  ,,»  ni  li.-w  muoh 
*  '"'  II     l.'i  il     V  le     lor     low-c«.>at 

nn-i  liiUi:.-i'U    I'l. 

t''"  «  I'lv  1^  'h  ferwe  to  hsve  all 

vse  uiui 

rn    B 


k(  hod  to  r'  rt  to 

..  v><  V  .c-ionn  and  xum  ii<  u.*  ikkk  i^f 
1  Milling  the  lacts  we  must  have  to  rench  In- 
tel!        •    ■  ns, 

O  r  immediately  requested  tbat 

'  >  waa 

.'.  re- 
search on  cotton,  including  both  public  and 
private  agencies,  hold  a  Joint  meeting  and 
combine  their  efforu  In  a  well-organized, 
fhort-term  fact-finding  program.  The  idea 
was  received  with  considerable  enthusiasm. 
A  total  of  45  research  executives,  represent- 
ing almost  as  many  diflerent  agencies,  cict 


for  2  days,  on  May  30  and  SI.  and  agreed 
upon  a  coop>erative  investigation  which  will 
give  us  within  a  few  months,  we  hope,  the 
best  available  answers  as  to  the  present  com- 
petitive pasltion  and  the  future  outlook  of 
cotton.  The  Cotton-Textile  Institute  was 
represented  at  this  meeting.  The  National 
Cotton  Council  and  officials  of  th?  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  were  most  helpful  In 
setting  up  the  program.  The  work  Wls 
divided  into  the  following  projects: 

1.    PRODUCTION  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  IMPROVE 

FAaMiNG  oppoaTtJNrrnB 
In  this  project  we  are  trying  to  flod  cut 
how  much  can  be  saved  on  tlie  cost  of  grow- 
ing cotton  by  the  use  of  the  latest  and  best 
scientific  methods.  We  want  to  know  what 
can  be  done  to  produce  a  stronger,  cleaner, 
more  uniform,  more  spinnable  fiber.  And  we 
also  want  to  know  what  other  crops  might 
ofler  the  farmer  a  better  Inccm'  In  the  parts 
of  the  South  where  the  cost  of  growing  cot- 
ton is  high. 

a.    COTTON    H.\NDLINC    AND    MArRrTlKO 
PROBIEMS 

This  requires  a  survey  of  what  the  mills 
and  the  export  trade  want  in  the  way  of 
cotton  and  how  those  wants  can  be  O'lcd 
more  satlsfactorUy.  We  need  to  know  what 
qualities  of  cotton  to  push  in  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding one-variety  program.  We  want  to 
know  how  to  make  the  ginning,  the  ware- 
housin.(T.  and  the  merchandising  of  cotton 
more  efficient  and  economical. 

3,  COTTON  GOODS  PRODUCTION  AND  DISTtlttTlON 

TECHNIOtJE,  COSTS.  ANO   MASCINS 

In  this  project  we  are  following  cotton  on 
lU  whole  Journey  through  the  spinning,  the 
v.  the  knitting,  the  nni8hin|.  the 
ing.  the  wholeealtng,  and  the  retail- 
ing. It  u  In  theee  proceaaea  that  the  real 
cosu  of  producing  a  cotton  article  are  to  be 
found.  We  want  to  take  a  look  at  the 
chr.nces  of  making  any  uf  these  proceaaes 
more  efflclenl.  so  that  the  final  coraiumer 
win  get  a  cheaper  and  a  better  prt  duc( 

4,  Tita  coMPrrmvK  poamoN  or  naxiiii   and 

■TJMTZTUTS     PKODt;CTS     IN     BPKCirtC     t»9-V'il 
MAaKETB 

Here  we  are  trying  to  find  out  why  Mton 
is  selected  for  each  of  lu  important  en4  uses, 
such  as  shirts,  sheets,  bags,  and  towels. 
How  much  of  each  end-use  market  t|  gov- 
rriir  V  fiber  price,  by  fiber  quality, 

by  I  as;,  and  by  other  thlnga.     We 

wi^nt  to  know  the  annie  thing  about  th*  end 

uses  of  other  fibers.  We  need  to  put  all  this 
Information  together  In  order  to  find  out 
how   much   market    cotton    nu  cr 

loee  because  of   price,  quality, 
ing.  and  ether  influences, 

s.  mooi'CTioN  aruom  or  aTNTMmc  and 

OTHKR   It^MTTrVTg   moOUCTt 

What  dc^ej  It  cost  to  make  rayon,  hylon. 

and    the   other   synthettrsT     Wi>"'    i-.^'i-    »v» 

we  have  thst  will  show  what  ti.  i 

future  price   trends  «t  theae  iiu.*-       ».  ,.«i 

nb  lit  rists  and  price  trruda  In  the  paper 

'istry?    How  >\p  u„. 

1"  g-t    m  theee 

'■  what  c«n  we  (oreeee  about  fur- 

vementa  In  the  quAlttv   tif  ruoh 

of  uttmr 

•.    ro*rioN    MAaKn    ct-Tsris    ^m    AMiaicAN 

CtjTToN   ano  COTTON    rSoDf.TS 

How  cheap  and  how  plentiful  can  ire  ex- 
pect foreign  cotton  to  be?  *How  chea|>  and 
how  plentiful  can  we  expect  foreign  rtyon 
to  be?    Ho\'  m  .we  learn  aboot  the 

Influence    of     l:.  ^e  rates.    Government 

loans,  and  international  trade  barriers  upon 
the  foreign  markets  for  cotton?  In  a  word, 
how  much  foreign  market  do  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  for  American  cotton  and  coltoa 
textile  producu? 
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7.     ACtlCULTURAI.     PBOOCAKS     AND     POLICTES 

We  arc  reviewing.  In  a  matter-of-fact  and 
unbiased  way,  the  effects  of  all  the  Govern- 
ment's efforts  of  receDt  years  to  help  the 
i«tton  larmer. 

8.    rSOBLKMS    or    INDt.'STSTAL    OEVtLOPJflNT     IN 
THE  COTTON  BIXT 

We  want  to  know  what  it  will  take  to  get 
enough  Industry  In  the  South  to  give  useful 
Pinploytnent  to  the  people  who  no  longer 
have  nny  real  opportunities  In  the  cotton 
fields. 

a.    nVCATtON    PaOBLKMS 

~~-~^^Th«  Ooiton  Belt,  with  the  lowest  per  capita 
Item  Income,  has  been  gravely  handicapped 
tn  the  field  uf  educniton.  Mow  cun  we  make 
Um  pvopir  happier  Mnd  more  productlTc  by 

ImproTiug  educiitioitui  HiundArdaf 

10    l.tAITH  rftOaUMN 

The  Onttou  BeU  is  likewise  hrtndlrnpped  In 
th»  »•»«»  of  henlih  How  cun  wr  nvUe  \\% 
he- 

I  ions  »r*  now  w»U  Murter 

way,  They  will  b*  rompl»iK»  Mima  lima  nexi 
ya«r  They  wjll  be  praaenttHt  to  the  r«un- 
mlltaa  »•  the  oxunhiUMt  «ttrk  o(  aumv  t\l  the 
raoat  reapaciad  raaaarrh  tMtenciM.  both  public 
and  pitvnte.  lu  U)U  country      They  will  be 

.;vl  the 

,  .....icntied 
und   thnt    the  differeitces  or  opinion,   whrro 
differences  exist   amium  ouistAnding  experts 
--Jnthe  field,  are  clearly  set  furth. 

TThe  Cotton  Textile  I-  •  ■  .-,  has  an  ««a*n» 
Hal  pnrt  to  play  in  \h  am.    Tour  ex- 

part    knowledge    and    opinions    are    needed 
The   incinbers   of    your   staff    ha\-e   given    us 
some  splendid  cooperation   already,  and   we 
are  aiizious  to  haw  your  panicipatiun  con- 
tinued and  incra«k8ed. 

In  considering  the  importance  of  this  fact- 
finding program,  let  us  take  as  an  illustration 
project  4    which  deals  with  the  competitive 
position  of  cotton  In  Its  end-use  markets.    1 
have  chosen  this  Illustration   because  proj- 
ect 4  Is  one  In  which  the  institute  can  sup- 
ply a  great  deal  of  helpful  information  and 
guidance.     In  this  project  we  have  selected 
the  45  biggest  end  lises  of  cotton,   sxlth  as 
shirts,   dresses,   bags,   and  automobile   tires. 
and  we  have  begun  a  study  of  the  factors  and 
influences  which  are  responsible  for  cotton  s 
competitive   position   in   eacli   use.     Only   in 
this  way  can  we  get  a  fair  picture  ot  the  total 
market  which  cotton  holds  primarily  on  the 
basis  of  the  price  of  the  hber,  and  of   the 
amount  of  market  which  cotton  might  gain 
or  lose  as  a  result  -^f  changes  in  its  price. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  find  out  how  much 
of  the  market  is  governed  primarily  by  ad- 
\-ertising  and  merchandising  policies.     Only 
in   this   way   can   we   determine   how   much 
market  cotton  holds  by  virtue  of  its  various 
quality  characterLstic«.  how  much  market  it 
might  lose  if  the  quality  of  other  fibers  were 
Impioved    in    specific    ways,    and    how    mucli 
market  cotton  might  gain  if  its  own  quality 
were  improved  in  specific  ways.     We  need  to 
study    the    Influence   of   price,    quality,    and 
merchandising  not  only  upon  the  choices  of 
the  final  consumers,  tut  also  upon  the  choices 
of  the  spinners,  the  weavers,  the  knitters,   the 
converters,  the  fabricators,  the  wholesalers. 
and  the  retailers      B°fore  we  undertake  to 
make  basic  decisions  on  the  cotton  problem 
we  owe  it  to  this  Nation's  millions  of  cotton 
farmers  to  get  the  whole  picture  in  the  clear- 
«st  poGsible  perspective. 

The  argument  over  cx)ttoa  and  rayon  tire 
cord  is  in  a  highly  technical  field,  which  I- 
am  not  qualified  to  discuss  In  any  detail; 
but  I  have  received  enough  information  from 
experts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
become  convinced  that  the  sweeping  claims 
of  rayon  si:periorlty  which  have  been  made 
to  recent  advert isements  are  utterly  unwar- 
«»nted.  In  the  passenger  tires,  the  Govern- 
^^nt  tesis  which  have  recently  been  re- 
••■•ed  show    that   regular   commercial   cord 


made  of  cotton  is  good  enough  to  outlast 
the  rubber  in  the  original  tire  plus  the  rub- 
ber in  the  recap.  In  tests  conducted  by  the 
Rubber  Reserve  Company  at  Nomioyle.  Tex., 
tires  made  of  cotton  cord  were  run  at  a  speed 
of  60  miles  an  hour,  and  no  failures  what- 
ever had  occurred  as  a  result  of  cord  weak- 
nes.ses  when  the  tests  were  brought  to  an 
end  after  about  68.000  miles  of  driving.  In 
the  important  7  00-20  truck-tire  field,  the 
test  results  were  most  complicated.  Experts 
have  been  able  to  smi^le  out  points  on  whKh 
both  cotton  and  rayon  proved  superior. 
There  are  strong  Indirations  that  cuitou 
would  have  given  a  better  performance  If  a 
lower-gage  cord  had  been  used,  and  there 
are  also  strong  Indications  that  cotton  c<^)rd 
far  batter  than  any  yet  tested  can  be  made 
available  The  Dvpaitinont  of  Agiknilture 
tt  preparing  for  our  cuniinUtte  u  aununary 
r«purt  ul  tlii.s  whi>le  iuhject 

Thcro  HIT  some  poople  in  this  country  who 
balli'\«'  that  U»««  \ni.-v  or  ruuun  U  too  hiuh 
aiul  \\ho  nny  that  ull  of  uur  c\>tton  pit>bleina 
can  be  milvrd  Mmply  by  utrikHiu  down  all 
support!  and  laava  iha  prtKlurt»r»  to  uooept 
whatever  price  U  offannl  Uiem  There  are 
MUU)«>  (Mroplt^  who  quo«iion  *l>eihi»r  the  fmmrr 
ataoutd  b«  able  tu  purchaae  with  the  procvrda 
rrow  ttit  Mia  at  a  pound  of  iHUtun  na  nuich 
»«  he  ct)uld  purcUaa*  36  yaan  ano.  tvfn 
ihouMh  the  amount  of  cotton  pnxtuc«d  with 
nn  hour's  labor  has  taen  no  sliarp  Incraaaa. 
while  Ute  pnKiuetivity  of  labor  In  uthar  Aalda 
has  gone  forward  by  leaps  and  boun<to  under 
tiie  tnOuence  of  technolcgicul  profrtM, 

Tlierc  are  siMne  people  who  quwtlon 
whether  parity  price— the  price  which  would 
give  a  pound  ot  cotton  the  same  real  value 
that  It  poaaaased  in  1009-14— should  b«  cal- 
culated ao  as  to  take  into  acixiuut  the  largest 
Item  of  cost  in  the  production  of  cotton — 
namely,  the  labor  cost.  Bvit  to  anyone  who 
sutes  that  the  problems  of  the  Cotton  Belt 
can  be  solved  merely  by  a  low  price  for  cot- 
ton, let  me  say  in  all  sincerity  that  he  is 
ukiug  upon  himself  a  grave  and  a  dreadful 
responsibility.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  tell 
any  man  that  the  way  to  solve  his  problems 
is  to  cut  his  income.  It  is  more  serious  to 
tell  the  man  who  is  already  at  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  ladder  that  the  way  to  solve 
his  problems  is  to  drop  down  lower.  There 
are  2.500.000  families  on  the  cotton  farms  of 
this  Nation.  Cotton  provides  half  the  farm 
income  in  nine  of  our  great  agricultural 
States. 

For  this  reason  I  feel  that  the  cotton 
farmer  and  the  entire  Nation  are  entitled 
to  have  the  whole  market  for  cotton  studied 
in  the  most  thorough  possible  way.  The 
subject  is  most  complicated.  There  are 
hundreds  of  important  uses  for  cotton,  and 
each  is  different  from  the  others  in  the  fac- 
tors that  influence  fiber  selection.  I  have 
found  that  a  man  can  Justify  almost  any 
attitude  he  chooses  about  the  price  of  cotton 
by  concentrating  attention  upon  that  part 
of  the  market  which  suits  his  purpose.  We 
cannot  accept  any  biased  or  piece-meal  or 
superficial  answers.  We  are  bound  to  study 
the  whole  market  and  study  it  most  thor- 
oughly With  the  stakes  so  high  in  terms  of 
human  welfare,  we  can  afford  to  do  no  less. 

Now.  in  addition  to  this  short-term  study 
of  the  cotton  problem  there  are  other  funda- 
mental things  that  have  to  be  done  if  we  are 
to  put  cotton  on  a  permanently  sound  basis. 
The  fundamental  problems  are  those  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  On  the  supply  side,  we 
must  learn  how  to  produce  cotton  more  effi- 
ciently and  economically  and  improve  its 
quality.  On  the  demand  side,  we  must  learn 
how  to  make  cotton  more  useful  and  increase 
its  uses. 

In  both  of  these  objectives  we  come  face 
to  face  with  the  need  for  scientific  research 
on  cotton.  Any  product  which  competes  in 
the  fiber  market  has  the  choice  of  moving 
forward  technologically  or  losing  out  to  its 
competitors.    The  fundamental  trouble  with 


cotton  is  that  in  the  generation  whidi  Is  Just 
past — aj  generation  of  tremendous  scientific 
progresi  in  many  fields,  including  the  field 
of  fibers — cotton  technology  has  failed  to 
keep  pspe.  Ibis  failure  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  linherent  nature  of  the  cotton  fiber. 
The  pr(^b'.jms  of  growing  and  processing  cot- 
ton liei  in  the  same  fields  of  scientific  re- 
search idhlch  have  yielded  miraculous  results 
for  oth*r  commodities.  I  refer  to  the  fields 
of  biolc  gy.  chemistry,  physics,  and  engineer- 
ing. Tie  passibilities  for  imprcvuig  cottons 
compet  tive  pf>sition  through  I'esenrch  are 
Bensatlanal  and  unlimited.  We  have  aacn  an 
Uiklinglof  these  pnaalbllttiea  lu  the  mechani- 
cal eottfsn  picker,  in  the  ftame  chopper,  lu  the 
improvfnients  in  nber  strength  thixiugb  seed 
bTMdiitl  and  oelection,  and  in  impravad 
tmVtmi  of  fertiliBiUion  and  xul  bulMUif. 
We  rtawM)  the  poaaibilitlM  for  ing  the 

quality  »nd  attracttvanan  of  (  to  both 

tha  ta»  aufactuivra  and  the  hnai  ixmiumara 
If  wa  a  >pnMich  the  prubiem  with  tha  necaa* 
aary  an  Mint  of  aclautific  skill,  imaflnntloir^ 
and  m<  ii*y 

Tha  I  roubla  in  tb*  pMt  hat  bean  tha  uit* 
wlllingiiaMi  of  «nybo4y  to  Utv«at  In  eottnn 
rvatarel  an  amount  of  monay  commauauraie 
Nxiin  ttiialaaaiMlaeapaaCUMproMMa.  Tha 
two  gra  ipa  moat  dwpiy  conMmtd  hava  bten 
the  pru  tuo«r«  and  tht  ttxtlla  inanufNctun>rt. 
1  am  SI  irt  you  will  agra*  with  me  thnt  the 
textile  manufacturara  on  the  wlmie  have 
been  aa  new  hat  Indifferent  to  reaearch  Their 
general  jwlicy  hn«  been  to  leave  the  burden 
of  reaeirch  to  the  Government  «nd  the  pix). 
ducara  it  their  raw  matetlals.  This  policy 
haa  ml  luted  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
rayon.  I  ecauae  the  rayoti  producers  are  a  few 
large  c<  rporatlons  with  ample  funds,  while 
the  cot  on  producers  are  millions  of  farmers 
without  any  funds  for  such  purpoaw,  I  am 
glad  to  note  that  the  textile  manufacturers 
in  recent  years  have  taken  an  Increased  In- 
terest <n  scientific  research.  1  hope  that 
your  etorts  in  this  line  will  continue  to 
multipl  ■  very  rapidly. 

What  man  can  guess  the  many  secrets 
still  hi<lden  away  in  the  cotton  fiber.  For 
exampl4.  by  testing  methods  recently  devel- 
oped, specifically  X-ray  diffraction  and  the 
Presslei  breaker,  it  is  found  that  the  present 
lead  ing  jimproved  varieties  of  cotton  may  not 
have  tie  particular  fiber  properties  most 
suitable!  for  individual  use.  The  X-ray 
diffractian  photographs  show  the  cellulose 
structufe  of  the  Individual  fibers.  The  more 
nearly  Parallel  the  cellulose  elements  are  to 
the  main  axis  of  the  fiber  the  stronger  the 
yam. 

This  may  mean  a  complete  change  In  fiber 
selectioi  and  buying  methods  Heretofore 
cotton  has  been  bought  entirely  on  grade 
and  statle  lengths.  But  now  we  are  learn- 
the  angle  of  growth  of  the  cellulose 
inside  of  the  fiber  wall  may  be  far 
portant  than  the  length  of  the  fil>er. 
varieties  classified  1  inch  in  staple 
ome  given  yarn  strengths  equivalent 
to  thlrt|^-one  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch,  while 
others  fere  equivalent  to  l»s-.'.  And  some 
varieties  of  seven-eighths  inch  staples  show 
tensile  strength  higher  than  those  of  some 
1-inch  Varieties. 

Anyone,  I  think,  will  agree  that  the  cot- 
ton producers  are  in  no  position  to  conduct 
n  research.  They  operate  very 
its,  they  are  financially  weak  as  in- 
,  and  they  have  never  been  able  to 
organization  capable  of  doing  the 
Job  on  ttie  right  scale.  A  great  part  of  the 
rrsponsftllity  for  cotton  research  therefore 
rests  sqparely  upon  you  It  is  my  personal 
convicti^)n  that,  while  the  Government  has 
done  sotne  good  things  in  the  field  of  cot- 
ton resdarch.  these  activities  have  been  on 
too  small  a  scale  for  the  size  of  the  Job  to  be 
done.  The  inadequacy  of  the  Government's 
cotton  research  budget  has  been  partially  re- 
sponsible for  cottons  backwardness  in  tech- 
nology, ahich  in  turn  is  the  very  core  of  the 
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whole  cotton  problem  today.  I  fet\  very 
strongly  that  this  situation  oU'''it  to  be  cor- 
rected. 

If  we  give  cotton  the  research  piogram 
that  It  needs  and  deserves,  I  can  see  n:i  fun- 
damental reason  for  pessimism  about  the  fu- 
ture of  this  fiber.  It  is  still  the  most  popular 
and  useful  fiber  In  the  world.  The  people 
of  the  whole  world  have  come  to  appreciate 
the  good  properties  of  cotton  more  strongly 
during  the  long  war  years,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  rely  on  other  fitwrs.  if  we  give 
cotton  a  chance,  It  will  become  as  dynamic 
and  progreasive  as  ^er  on  tl'  «>t 

today — constantly    ,  •ii*   its   \,  •• 

to  mankind    and    it«  enesa    to   tha 

people  who  grow  and  pi  There  Is  no 

cMuae  or  excuse  for  defewtisin  among  tha 
Irlenda  of  cotton.  If  we  will  give  It  the  ng. 
greaslve  tup|)ort  that  it  thould  hMvt  in  the 
laboratories  o(  res<  i. 

dent    thi)t    in    the  n 

IK  that  HI 

I  lod  III   I  u« 

lUttv*,  hna  ullly  Just  tieguu  tu  fight 


The  n«dio>Proximity  Fuie  Stopped  t!)« 
Gerniani  and  the  Japi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUQl 

«-r  cAiircKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridafj.  November  30.  1945 

Mr.  Mcdonough    Mr  ^        • ,  the 

employees  of  the  Sylvania  E.  Prod- 

ucts. Inc..  are  entitled  to  justifiable  pride 
and  .satisfaction  in  helping  to  bring  v.c- 
tory  over  the  Japs  and  Germans  and  a 
speedy  end  to  the  war.  Nfxt  to  the 
atomic  bcmb.  the  radio  proximity  fuse 
was  the  mcst  effective  secret  weapon  used 
by  the  Army  and  the  Navy  against  our 
enemies. 

Here  is  an  account  of  this  unbelievable 
weapon,  the  production  of  which  is  a 
tribute  to  the  ingenuity  and  lesourceful- 
ness  of  American  initiative  and  determi- 
nation to  win  the  war  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, as  published  in  the  October  issue  of 
the  Sylvania  Beam: 

The  first  Japanese  p.ane  to  be  shot  down  by 
a  radio  proximity  fuze  projectile  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  cruiser  Helena  January  5,  1943. 
During  the  siege  of  Okinawa,  the  destroyers 
Hadley  and  Evans  used  the  fuze   ir  ■  i» 

cfT    156    enemy    planes    including    i.  .;e 

suicide  craft. 

An  official  report  describing  the  defense 
by  six  destroyers  with  radio  proximity  fuze 
p.'-ojectiles  acainst  Jap  planes  gives  a  typical 
picture.  "The  horizon."  it  saj-s,  "was  filled 
with  burning  planes  from  east  to  northwest. 
There  were  trx)  many  to  count." 

Hundreds,  in  fact  thousands,  of  Jap  planes 
attacking  United  States  battleships,  carriers 
and  other  naval  vessels  were  shot  down  by 
radio  fuzed  projectiles. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  American  l.ves  that  were  thus 
saved  by  the  Improvement  in  efltectiveness 
due  solely  to  the  use  of  the  radio  fuze  as 
compared  with  previous  equipment. 

The  radio  proximity  fuze  was  America's 
answer  to  the  dive  bomber,  most  deadly  and 
terrifying  weapon  of  the  Axis  in  World  War 
U. 

The  strategic  military  Importance  of  the 
radio  fuze,  coming  as  It  did  at  a  highly  crit- 
ical moment  of  the  war.  is  absolutely  second 
to  none. 


At  the  heart  of  this  outstanding  device, 
gravely  written  off  by  Nazi  scientists  as  "im- 
possible," Is  the  tiny  radio  tube  designed 
and  built  by  the  men  and  women  of  Sylvania 
E'ectric  Products.  Inc  Not  only  did  Syl- 
vanlans  make  a  large  share  of  the  complete 
fuzes,  but  they  manufactured  every  fuze  tubs 
used  by  the  Navy  from  January,  1944  until 
victory.  The  Germans  had  concluded  that 
even  if  such  a  tube  could  be  made  in  the 
lal>oratory  it  never  could  be  manufactured 
In  .sufficient  quantities  to  be  an  effective  war 
weapon. 

Sylvania  scientists  In  ccK)peratlon  with 
jnetnbeu  of  the  OSRD  staff  were  the 
ones  who  achieved  the  goal  of  a  tut>e  thst 
would  work  ur-'o-  'i^^  c^Midiilons  demanded 
of  the  fuKe     Tt  ibutcd  with  aaaoclates 

In  the  Induntry  \p  tni-  '  "ir  fuae 

Use!!,   and  Svlviuua's  •>   and 

Wt»men    achieved    the  of    u 

inllUun  tuhc"  r\erv  9'  iId  the 

ro'  It  i4  Americas  entire 

pn         ,        ;    u  I  ,-.iry, 

TVU  VKMtm  lOMrCK 

In  materiNl  terms,  a  tMb«  one>thii'd  the 
slKf  of  a  riaarrtte  w«s  Om..",,  >.>..,  >...i^)y 
Jitnu.try  A,  IBt3.'  agAln»t  t^  wis 
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a  tmv  tub?  agsinvt  the  dive  b^nnbrr:  and 
the  tu-.y   titanic  tv;be  won. 
At  Sylvania,  there  were  miracles  of  Imagt- 

n,'\tive  cre.iUon.  miraclec  of   i  a   and 

destro   and  miracles  of  prtxluc  msn- 

-t.       Ev  .  a 

r  was  \k  >v  ;ir 

prcjjc.y.  but  more  were  needed  Men  who 
had  b?en  foremen  or  accountants  were  en- 
abled by  Intensive  training  to  take  responsi- 
ble positions  in  plants  employing  hundreds 
or  even  thousands  of  employees. 

Tliousands  rpon  thousands  cf  women  who 
had  never  performed  such  work — many  who 
had  never  been  inside  a  factory  before — 
rallied  to  the  call  for  help  on  essential  war 
work  and  in  a  Fpace  of  time  that  before  the 
war  would  have  seemed  impossible  had 
learned  to  assemble  the  intricate  tubes  end 

1VZ33. 

Highest  Job  priority  ratings  were  given  to 
the  work.  Housewives,  s-'hoclgirls.  sfcre- 
tarles.  women  from  almost  every  walk  of  life 
streamed  into  Sylvania  plants  from  the  hills 
cf  Kentucky  to  the  seacoast  of  Maine. 
<  •  »  •  • 

History  alone  can  determine  what  weapon 
won  the  war.  and  even  history's  veidlct  may 
be  indecisive  There  is  credit  enough  for  all. 
In  Judging  the  importance  cf  the  radio  prox- 
imity f  UZ2.  it  Is  necessary  only  to  consider  five 
facts: 

1.  It  provid:d  decisive  help  in  winning  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

2.  It  helped  neutralize  the  V-1  over  Britain 
and  made  it  possible  to  keep  the  port  of 
Antwerp  from  destruction  by  this  weapon. 
If  the  Germans  had  put  Antwerp  cut.  Allied 
offensives  would  have  been  stalled  for  lack 
of  regular  supplies. 

3.  It  checkmated  Japanese  planes  and  dive 
bombers,  and  was  the  factor  that  permitted 
Admiral  HalFeys  fleet  to  steam  off  the  Japa- 
nese shore  in  relative  security. 

4  Because  of  the  timeliness  of  Its  perfec- 
tion and  Sylvanias  ability  to  supply  it  in 
needed  quantities,  it  proved  to  be  of  superla- 
tive strategic  importance. 

5.  The  radio  proximity  fuze  by  paralyzing 
the  activities  of  Japanese  air  power  permitted 
American  naval  and  army  forces  to  set  the 
stage  for  the  application  of  the  final  treat- 
ment— the  atomic  bomb. 
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» The  U.  S.  S.  Helena  used  It  in  the  Pacific. 


or  INOIANA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSlWrTATTVES 

Friday.  November  30.  1945 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Iher? 
Is  little  wonder  that  our  boys  who  *re 
still  ii  who  are  entitled 

to  re  It  <    are  greatly  diN- 

couraged  and  despondent  because  they 
cannot  come  home.  Many  of  llw  au 
h«vt>  more  than  enotifh  points  for  dis- 
charge, but  thry  are  not  being  sent  home. 
Many  others  \»>>  >  »Mive  leaji  than  enou,vh 
points  fi^r  dr  or  who  upiif^ar  to 

h«vr  ,.  ,„.  p,.j. 

orlty.  tt  .u;:.i  ;dollhtu»r 

eUslble  for  d  c,  i 

Rrcrntly     ll      \\«>     ,'•-  -  ■vr^-rr-'     ">\nX     54 

ftwlbttll  pla.ver«   of  ,  foot- 

bull  tetm.  ni  mkI  maivv 

points  for  (U.^i .  iiviwM  baik 

to  this  country  ,'  i  wv  the  t«HH- 

ball  .NrMKon  closeU  iv« 

ers  weiT  flown  back  .  ...  ij-  ,.\- 

erans.  all  of  whom  had  hi»ih  (xiinUt  suf- 
f^c  ent  for  dlJicharRe.  This  preferential 
treatment  Is  entirely  unfair. 

Pfc  J.>ick  MacNlder.  n  son  of  a?n. 
Hanford  MacNlder.  was  flown  back 
home,  although  he  had  only  38  points, 
while  50  points  are  required  for  dis- 
charge. This  was  done,  it  is  said,  at  the 
request  of  General  MacNlder  in  order 
that  his  son  can  continue  his  medical 
studies.  Yovinp  MacNider  is  returned, 
while  untold  thousands  of  our  boys,  with 
more  than  50  points,  and  who  desire  to 
continue  their  education,  both  in  high 
school  and  college,  are  forced  to  await 
transportation.  When  our  boys  ask  their 
superior  ofiBcers.  "when  they  will  get  to 
return  home,"  the  usual  response  is. 
"There  is  no  transportation  available." 
This  preferential  treatment  of  a  few  of 
these  men  in  the  service  is  breaking  the 
morale  of  our  boys  who  are  .still  waiting 
for  a  chance  to  get  home  and  who  are 
entitled  by  all  of  the  rules  of  the  game 
to  come  home. 

Today  I  read  in  the  daily  paper's  that 
S2c  Paul  T.  Stewart,  the  son  of  Senaior 
STEWrRT,  of  Tennessee,  who  has  but  IS 
points,  and  has  been  overseas  less  than 
9  months,  has  been  returned  to  this  coun- 
try. The  servicemen's  newspaper  has  re- 
ported that  young  Stewart  bragged  to 
all  hands  about  his  connections  that 
swung  the  deal."  This  18-year-old  boy, 
the  son  of  a  United  States  Senator,  is 
brought  back  to  his  homeland  while  the 
real  veterans  of  this  war,  with  points  far 
in  excess  of  the  number  required  for  dis- 
charge, have  to  remain  on  foreign  .soil — 
some  of  them  separated  from  their  wives 
and  families,  and  all  of  them  entitled  to 
be  returned,  under  the  point  system,  to 
this  country.  It  is  my  considered  Judg- 
ment that  this  di-scharge-system  has  been 
terribly  bungled.  This  preferential  treat- 
ment mtist  be  stopped.  Is  there  any 
wonder  that  the  morale  of  our  veterans 
with  high  points  is  low  and  that  they  are 
disgusted  over  this  very  luifair  treat- 
ment? : 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge — yes;  I  demand — 
that  this  very  unfair  preferential  treat- 
ment of  the  boys  "with  k  pull"  be  discon- 
tinued, and  that  our  boj-s  be  returned  to 
their  homeland  and  to  their  homes  in  an 
orderljrmanner  and  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated by  the  War  Department  under  the 
point  system,  and  with  hardship  cases 
standing  on  the  merit  each  one  deserves 
from  the  evidence  presented.  Any  fur- 
ther favontLsm  .shown  in  the  matter  of 
discharging  our  boys  from  the  service 
must  be  entirely  eliininated.  Such  a 
policy  is  entirely  revolting  and  unfair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  my  remarks  herein. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  three 
newspaper  articles  bearing  upon  this 
same  subject,  which  read  as  follows: 

OlTLT     13     Wi:XX     EUCIBLE WAS     [>KPABTMCirT 

Pbobbb  Rnx'SN  OF  54  Footbaix  Pu^tess — 
CovcMxs  Told  Low -Point  ATHLrnis  Wese 
Plown  Ahkao  or  13  400  VETta-VNS 

The  War  Department  discl(»ed  last  night 
that  it  Is  mvestlgating  the  return  to  this 
country  of  54  members  of  the  Army  Air 
IPorces  Hawaiian  football  team,  many  of 
whom  lacked  sufficient  points  for  discharge. 

The  action  followed  blistering  congras- 
sional  criticism  of  the  players'  reported 
return. 

QtrOTES  STABS   AND  STBIPES 

Representative  MoNtoNrr.  Democrat,  of 
Oklahoma,  quoting  Irum  Hhe  mid-Pac  ific  edi- 
tion of  the  Army  newspaper  Stars  and  Stripes, 
charged  m  the  House  Wednesday  that  the 
men  were  flown  back  to  this  country  Just  as 
soon  as  the  football  season  ended  in  Hawaii 
November  12.  He  said  only  13  of  the  players 
had   enough    points   for   discharge. 

MoNBOMET  bald  that  at  the  time  the  mc!i 
were  flown  back  5  154  high-point  veterans 
were  awaiting  transportation  in  Hawaii  and 
8,313  in  Salpan  and  New  Caledonia. 

Sid  Carroll,  general  manager  of  the  Wash- 
ington RedaJclns.  told  the  Time.s-Heraid  yes- 
terday that  Bob.  De  Fruiter,  halfback  now 
playing  with  the  Red.sklns.  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Army  Air  Forces  HwwaUan  team, 
which  recently  was  returned  by  air  from 
Hawaii. 

OS    railllEK'S    CASE    EXPI JUNTO 

He  added :  "De  Fruiter  was  flown  to  Hawaii 
iR- Oeceniber  1S*44  to  play  in  a  military  bowl 
game  there  for  the  Army.  Some  of  the  54 
players  were  returned  to  the  States  after  the 
game  and  some  were  ordered  stationed  In 
Hawaii."  Carroll  added  that  De  Fruiter 
would  be  eligible  for  discharge  from  the  Army 
in  January  under  the  point  system. 

The  War  Departmeiit  said  in  a  statement 
that  the  theater  commander.  Lt.  Oen.  Robert 
C.  Richardson,  had  been  asked  for  a  report  on 
the  matter. 

MacNioeb  Plight  Homk  OrFKXzo  by 
MAcARTHrra 

Tokyo.  Ngvember  23. — Gen  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  offered  to  arrange  air  transportation 
to  the  United  States  for  Marine  P/c  Jack 
MacNider.  18-year-old  son  of  Brig.  Gen.  Han- 
ford  MacNider.  but  had  no  knowledge  of  his 
subsequent  discharge,  a  spokesman  said  to- 
day. MacNlder  had  38  points,  although  50 
are  required  for  discharge. 

The  spokesman's  statement  was  made  in 
response  to  queries  prompted  by  a  Marine 
Corps  annoimceraent  in  Washington  that 
young  MacNlder  was  returned  from  Tokyo 
and  discharged  at  the  request  of  General 
ilacArthur. 

The  MacArthur  spokesman  said  the  su- 
preme commander's  only  part  in  the  matter 
was  to  i^end  the  following  radiogram  to  Ma- 
rine C'^mmandant  Lt  Gen,  A  A.  Vandegrlft 
■t  the  father's  request: 

"MacNider  very  anxious  to  bring  his  son, 
P^c   J.  k    MacNider.   Fifth    Marine    Division, 
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now  on  furlmtgh  Tokyo,  back  with  him  to  the 
United  States  to  continue  medical  schooling. 
If  you  can  authorize  such  procedure.  I'll  be 
glad  to  arrange  air  transportation  for  return 
with  his  father  to  United  States  where  he 
will  "-eport  to  any  station  you  may  designate  ' 
The  spokesman  said  MacArthur  "had  no 
administration  over  Marine  Corps  personnel 
and  the  radiogram  speaks  for  Itself." 


18-PoiNT    Son    of    Sexatob    Houe — Boasts 
Fathee  is  Stewart    or  Tennes&tx 

HoHOLDtn.  NoTember  28. — The  Army 
newspaper  Stars  and  Stripes  said  tonight  that 
S2c  Paul  T,  Stewart.  18.  son  of  Senator 
Stcwast.  <M  Tennessee,  has  been  ordered  re- 
turned to  the  mainland  from  Hawaii,  al- 
though he  has  only  18  points  and  bas  been 
overseas  less  tiian  9  months. 

Stars  and  Stripes  said  young  Stewart  has 
ijeen  recommended  lor  assignment  to  Nor- 
folk, Va„  aUhough  Navy  policy  has  been  not 
to  rea.ss!gn  men  to  the  States  untU  they  have 
been  overseas  18  months. 

The  servicemen's  newspaper  said  a  letter 
to  the  paper  said  Stewart  had  t>een  "brag- 
ging to  all  hands  about  his  connections  that 
swung  the  deal." 

The  commanding  officer  at  the  Waipio  am- 
phibious operating  base  where  .Stewart  is 
stationed  said,  "Had  I  known  ail  this  sooner 
I'd  sent  him  to  a  forward  area." 


Mr<,  Mab'>!  T  Boarcim.^n  -An-wers  Mrs. 
A?tie.s  Meyer  X  Attutr  tn  tlie  Ameri- 
can Red  Crrivs 
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OF 
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or  MISSISSIPPI 
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Friday.  November  30, 1945 

Mr,  RANKIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  few- 
days  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  rise  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  ana  defend  the 
Eiaughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
against  communistic  attacks. 

Today  it  become.^;  my  duty  to  defend 
the  American  Red  Cross  against  the  at- 
tack by  Mrs,  Agnes  Meyer,  wife  of  the 
owner  of  the  Washington  Post,  This  at- 
tempt to  discredit  the  Red  Cross  force- 
fully reminds  us  of  those  smear  attacks 
made  by  this  same  Mrs.  Meyer  against 
the  while  people  of  the  South  a  few 
months  ago. 

I  know  that  the.se  advocates  of 
UNRRA  want  to  discredit  the  American 
Red  Cro&s,  because  many  Americans — 
and  I  am  one  of  them — want  to  turn 
the.se  funds  over  to  the  Red  Cross  in  or- 
der that  we  may  not  have  the  scandals 
of  graft,  fraud,  and  racketeering  that  are 
now  coming  out  against  UNRRA. 

There  will  be  no  scandals,  there  will 
be  no  slander,  there  will  be  no  graft  or 
racketeering  if  this  money  is  turned  over 
to  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  or- 
ganization would  see  to  it  that  the  hun- 
gry people  of  Europe  are  fed. 

Remember  that  when  disaster  comes 
to  your  community,  as  it  has  come  to 
mine,  the  Red  Cross  will  be  there,  like 
angeLs  of  mercy,  to  minister  to  the  sick 
or  injured,  and  will  remain  until  the  last 
victim  is  cared  for. 


The  following  letter  from  Mi-s,  Mabel 
T,  Boardman  is  a  complete  answer  to 

Mrs.  M'^yer's  attack: 

Ihe  American  Red  Crocs,  since  its  reor- 
^on.  ui  1905.  bas  aided  nearly  10.000,- 
ime  in  approximately  6.000  disasters, 
purpose  it  has  expended  well  over 
LOOO.  This  did  not  Include  the  ex- 
Ire  ol  local  ciiapter  tunds  lor  the 
rpose.  In  addition,  it  expended  in 
^t  World  War  $273,000,000,  and  in  the 
World  War  bas  expended  consider- 
er  $300,000,000  a  year. 
American  Rt^  Crobs  has  a  member- 
trom  15.000.000  to  20.000.000  adults 
bproximately  the  same  nunTt>er  of 
junior  members.  Considering  these  fact*,  it 
is  difficult  to  take  seriously  tiie  charge  that 
it  u  undemocratic.  It  also  seems  aiighily 
rldicul(  us  to  say  that  the  Red  Cross  Is  atraid 
that  la  x>r  may  gain  a  foothold  in  its  man- 
agemeu  t.  since  the  Red  Cross  years  ago  put 
latKir -tj  nion  leaders  on  its  board  of  incor- 
poratoi  5. 

By  it  >  charter  from  Congress  it  is  required 
th.Tt  Ri  d  Cross  receipts  and  expenditiues  be 
auditet  by  the  War  Depprtment. 

The  (entral  committee,  or  governing  bodv. 
consisu  of  18  members.  Of  these,  the  Presi- 
dent ol  the  United  States,  who  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  America  Red  Cross  ex  officio,  ap- 
points i — the  chairman,  and  representatives 
of  the  State.  Treasury,  War.  JusUci..  and 
N  vy  Eepartments,  Six  are  elected  by  the 
board  <jf  65  iucoiporfitors,  and  6  are  elected 
by  the  deleeates  of  its  3,757  chapters  The 
chairman  of  the  central  committee  is  chief 
executi  re  officer. 

The  :nembers  of  the  governing  body  have 
lately  >een  entitled  by  a  writer  as  "old 
fuddy-i  uddy  leaders."  it  will  be  interesting 
to  not<  who  these  18  "old  fuddy-duddies" 
are:  Tie  chairman.  Ba.sll  O'Connor,  was  ap- 
pointetj  by  the  late  President  Roosevelt,  of 
whom  I  le  was  a  former  law  partner,  upon  the 
death  <f  Norman  Davis,  in  July  1944.  The 
memljes  are  Mr.  William  Clayton.  Assistant 
Secreta  y  of  State;  Hon.  Daniel  W.  Bell. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Maj.  Gen. 
Normal  T.  Kirk.  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army;  Ion.  Tom  r.  aark.  Attorney  GenenU 
of  the  Department  of  Justice;  Vice  Adm. 
Robs  1  Mclntire.  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Navy;  4ame.s  B  Forgan.  vice  president  and 
director  of  the  First  National  Bank.  Chicago. 
111.:  Arihur  Hays  Sulzberger,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times;  Edward 
Dana,  riilway  executive  and  banker,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Lloyd  B  Wilson,  president  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co  ,  Wash- 
ington. {D.  C;  Mrs.  Dwight  Davis,  former  di- 
rector bf  the  Vol'inteer  Special  Services. 
American  Red  Cross:  Mrs.  Mason  Colt,  former 
deputy  I  commissioner  of  the  American  Red 
London.  World  War  U.  now.  director 
teer  Special  Services,  American  Red 
r,  Oliver  C.  Carmichael.  president  of 
egie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
Teaching:  George  L.  Harrison,  presi- 
dent ar»d  director.  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Co.;  Chlfirles  H.  Kellstadt.  former  chairman 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  chapter;  Harry  L. 
Hopkin^  former  Secretary  of  Commerce: 
QurneylNewlln.  lawyer  and  banker,  chairman 
of  the  Los  Angeles  chapter;  Mrs.  WUliam  O, 
Rowland,  Jr.,  vice  chairman  of  the  Phila- 
delphia! chapter.  The  approximate  average 
age  of  t>ie  present  central  committee  is  53 '  ^ 
years,     i 

The  Country  is  divided  into  five  areas  to 
facilitate  rapid  action  in  case  of  serious  dis- 
asters, ind  in  addition  there  are  the  insular 
and  foreign  operations  departmenia.  Under 
the  reflations  of  the  Red  Cross,  members 
or  the  <  Antral  Committee  may  be  elected  for 
only  three  terms,  each  term  consisting  of  3 
ITherefore,  no  member  of  this  govern- 
ing bo4|rd  bas  served  over  9  years  and  the 
refi:ulatlona  do  not  permit  anyone  over  59 
years  o^  age  being  elected  for  the  first  term 
Central  Committee. 
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As  to  the  suggestion  for  State  councils, 
this  proposed  organization  was  originally 
tried  by  the  Red  Cress  and  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. In  all  larger  States  it  was  found 
impossible  to  secure  meetings  of  the  State 
groups..  Annual  meetings  of  chapter  dele- 
gates with  the  Central  Committee  and  other 
national  re'-rescntatlves  were  arranged. 
These  meetings  have  been  held  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  Chicago  ns.  San  Franc^^co 
and  various  other  k  During  the  war. 
because  of  governmeniai  requests  for  limiting 
travel,  the  national  convention  has  not  con- 
vened, though  State  and  regional  meetings 
have  been  held. 

The  speaker  I  quote  refers  to  the  fact  that 
labor  assistance  to  the  Red  Cross  has  been 
presented  in  a  "blassd  light,"  I  see  no 
foundation  for  this  statement,  as  only  the 
facts  of  the  labor  agreement  were  given 

As  to  the  speakers  recommendation  for 
the  future  reorganization  of  education,^ 
health,  welfare  services,  that  may  be  left  to 
the  consideration  of  those  best  qualified  from 
experience  to  study  and  plan  such  reorgani- 
zation to  meet  the  needs  of  community.  Na- 
tion and  the  world. 

Mabel  T.  Boap.dman. 

Washington.  November  21. 


Transportation   Home   for  Military 
PersoDoel 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

CF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30.  1945 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  condi- 
tions at  Leyte  in  respect  to  the  return  of 
troops  apparently  are  the  same  as  those 
existing  in  Manila.  Okinawa.  Wakayama. 
and  other  ports  all  over  the  world. 
There  .seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
information being  given  out  officially  re- 
garding conditions  there.  Here  is  a 
quotation  from  a  letter  written  Novem- 
ber 9.  1945,  by  one  young  man  now  beiner 
held  there.  It  was  written  to  hi.s  parents. 
and  given  to  me  by  his  parents: 

When  I  last  wrote  I  told  you  that  in  the 
past  week  250  men  had  been  sent  home  from 
this  outfit.  That  was  2  weeks  ago.  Since 
then  550  additional  men  have  gone.  Our 
battalion  receives  25  percent  of  all  shipping 
space  leaving  the  island  of  Lsyte.  so  you  can 
see  for  yourself  hew  many  soldiers  have  been 
repatriated  in  the  last  month.  To  rub  salt 
into  this  wound — read  In  a  news  clipping 
that  In  one  of  those  weeks  military  authori- 
ties announced  that  17.000  men  hnd  left  this 
island.  Even  counting  the  men  who  left 
With  the  Thlrty-flrst  Division.  I  don't  see  how 
this  amount  of  shipping  could  come  any- 
where close  to  that  figure.  The  Thirty-first 
Division.  I  had  t>etter  say.  is  supposed  to 
have  been  shipped  as  such,  and  not  through 
any  of  the  replacement  units. 

Yet  every  day  almost,  and  we  have  this 
from  members  of  the  ships'  crews,  ships 
leave  the  harbor  at  Tagloban  with  com- 
fortable berths  for  40  or  50  additional  men. 

Why  then  should  it  be  that  one  out  of 
nine  Liberty  ships  being  counted  In  this 
harbor  Is  scheduled  to  return  personnel  to 
the  United  States,  while  the  others  are  to 
be  used  for  prisoners-of-war  transports? 
You  should  see  the  Japs  on  this  Island,  In- 
cidentally. They  live  better  and  do  less 
work  than  we  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is  still  the  Commander  in 
Ch.ef  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  Just  m 


much  as  he  was  last  summer  and  fall, 
to  show  at  least  a  little  interest  in  exe- 
cuting the  laws  of  the  land  by  requiring 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  to  obey  their  own 
rules  and  regulations.  Legislation  will 
not  fill  boats  with  American  soldiers,  nor 
will  it  bring  them  across  the  ocean  un- 
less those  charged  with  the  duty  of 
carrying  out  the  will  of  Congress  actually 
do  the  job. 


Well-Timed  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Noveviber  30,  1945 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  fully  appreciate 
the  great  service  rendered  by  ex- Secre- 
tary of  State  Cordell  Hull  toward  future 
world  peace.  Mr.  Hull's  name  takes  a 
place  in  American  history  toward  the  top 
of  the  long  list  of  outstanding  American 
statesmen  who  helped  place  this  country 
as  the  world's  most  powerful  Nation. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  sentiments  set 
out  in  the  following  ^  iitorial  by  H.  B. 
Snyder,  editor  of  the  Gary  Post -Tribune, 
Gary,  Ind. 

WIXI--TIMKD    AWABO 

It  Is  not  always  that  public  homage  is  as 
nicely  timed  as  it  was  in  the  Nol)el  peace 
prize  award  to  Cordell  Hull.  The  honor  comes 
to  him  soon  after  the  close  of  an  active,  dis- 
tinguished career  that  included  more  than 
50  years  of  public  service.  It  also  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion, for  which  Mr.  Hull  deserves  major 
credit,  Is  assuming  new  importance. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  Mr.  Hull  took 
the  United  Nations  over  the  first  and  highest 
hurdle  in  the  path  of  world  organization 
when  he  went  to  Moscow  2  years  ago.  His 
diplomatic  success  there  especially  with  the 
somev;hat  reluctant  Foreign  Commissar  Tfol- 
otov  and  Premier  Stalin  paved  the  way  for 
Dumtarton  Oaks  and  San  Francisco. 

The  actual  ratification  by  the  United  Na- 
tions of  the  Charter  drawn  up  at  San  Fran- 
cisco came  at  a  time  of  strained  relations 
among  the  Big  Three,  and  aroused  little  en- 
thusiasm. Since  then,  however,  it  is  becom- 
ing mor-  and  more  apparent  that  the  threat 
of  atomic  destruction  must  be  solved  within 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation   which  Mr.  Hull  fathered. 

Thus  the  Noljel  award  comes  near  the  flood 
tide  of  world  appreciation  for  Mr.  Hull's  work. 
We  hope  that  the  award  will  serve  as  a  tonic 
to  speed  his  convalescence  Irom  the  long  Ill- 
ness that  forced  him  to  leave  public  life,  and 
that  his  wise  counsel  will  long  be  available  to 
those  who  carry  on  the  work  that  be  began. 


Saving  Our  Precious  Soil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIXTS 

Friday.  November  30.  1945 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks.  I  in- 
clude a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  J.  Powell,  a 


most  able  and  conscientious  district  con- 
servationist, al.'^o  newspaper  clippings 
relative  to  prizes  won  by  farmers  in  my 
district  for  proper  soil  conservation 
practiced  in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Powell 
and  his  able  stafT  of  district  commis- 
sioners. Being  a  stanch  advocate  of 
soil  conservation  myself,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
farmers  in  my  district  won  these  pnzes. 
All  of  the  14  counties  in  the  Seventh 
Iowa  District,  which  I  have  the  hojior  to 
represent  in  Congress,  are  organized  into 
soil-conservation  districts,  and  the  very 
effective  work  to  conserve  our  precious 
soil  by  the  farmers  and  the  men  In  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  deserve  the 
highe.'^t  commendation  by  every  Ameri- 
can who  wants  our  rich  soil  preserved  for 
posterity. 

UWTTED  States 

DtPARTMENT  OF  ACRICULTtJUE. 

£OIL  CONSEHVATION   SERVICE. 

Stienandoali,  Iowa. 
Hon.  Een  Jensen. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Wastiington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Jensen;  In  September  I  seht  you 
the  story  about  the  World-Herald  soil  conser- 
vation contest.  All  the  districts  in  Nebraska 
were  eligible  to  enter  the  contest.  The  15 
districts  in  southwest  Iowa  were  eligible  and 
all  15  of  them  entered  the  contest.  The  pre- 
mium money  is  $500  to  two  winning  districts 
in  Iowa  and  to  eight  districts  in  Nebraska.  _ 
The  contest  is  about  closed,  | 

The  awards  will  be  made  and  released  to 
the  press  within  the  next  10  days.  •  •  • 
Page  County  and  Mills  County  are  the  win- 
ners In  Iowa.  You  will  note  that  both  of 
these  districts  are  in  your  congressional  dis- 
trict, also  in  my  work  group. 

The  award  Is  tCOO  to  each  winning  county 
for  the  commissioners  to  use  as  they  see  fit 
in  promoting  soil  conservation  in  their  le- 
spective  districts.  When  the  World-Herald 
makes  the  announcement  I  will  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  release. 

The  district  commissioners  in  Page  County 
are  Joe  O'Hnra.  Jr..  Shenandoah.  Iowa;  V.  E. 
Lewis,  ViUisca.  Iowa:  and  Dave  Cutler,  Shen- 
andoah. Iowa;  and  the  three  farmers  who 
made  the  couiity  a  winner  are  John  S.  Snyder. 
Shenandoah.  Iowa:  Paul  G.  Williams,  VllUsca, 
Iowa;  and  Verne  E,  Lewis,  Villisca,  Iowa. 

In  Mills  County  the  commissioners  are 
J.'F,  Wearin,  Jr„  Hastings.  Iowa;  Dallas  N. 
McGrew.  Henderson,  Iowa;  J.  M.  Steele.  Mal- 
vern. Iowa;  and  the  winners'  names  in  Mills 
County  are  Harry  F.  Claris.  Malvern.  Iowa; 
Reuel  T.  Harman.  Tabor,  Iowa;  and  J.  F. 
Wearin,  Jr.,  Hastings,  Iowa. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  me  to  note  that  a  com- 
missioner in  each  of  the  counties  is  also  the 
man  whose  farm  was  used  in  the  contest.  I 
am  very  proud  of  having  these  awards  won 
In  my  work  group.  No  doubt  you  will  want 
to  show  this  information  to  some  of  your 
friends  in  Congress. 

Hoping  to  see  you  during  the  holidays. 
I  am. 

Very  truly  yours.  ■ 

T.  J.  r*owEU,.| 
District  Conaervatioiist. 

lowA  CotTNTT  First  to  Pick  Son.  LfcAscxs 
(By  Carl  Deitemeyer) 

The   first   district   to   announce  re 

leaders    In    the    World-Herald    $6  - 

conservation  contest  is  Mills  County.  Iowa. 

The  leaders  are  Harry  F.  Clark.  Malvern; 
Reuel  T.  Harmon,  Tabor,  and  J.  F.  Wearin. 
Jr..  Hasting:^. 

Mr.  Clark  U  the  dean  of  the  aoU  cCrscr- 
vationlsu   In   Mills   County.     At   7"  < 

actively  working  the  farm  be  pur^ .  o7 

year*  »go.   ^ 
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B?»  farm  Is  representative  of  the  rougher 
land  of  the  county.  Mr.  Clark  has  con- 
Btructed  6'-,  miles  of  terraces  to  hold  mois- 
ture and  prevent  soil  erosion. 

ACCOMPLLSHMINTS     LISTTD 

His  soil -conservation  accomplishments  are: 

Crop  rotation  on  107  acres;  terraces  on  75. 
600  feet  of  waterwiiy,  14  acres  oX  permanent 
•ceding,  contouring  50  acres  a  year  until 
larm  Is  completed  50  acres  of  crop-residue 
management.  39  acres  of  rotation  hay  and 
pasture.  80  acres  on  lime  application,  35 
acres  In  which  livestock  harvest  the  crop; 
fence  construction,  removal,  and  field 
arrangement. 

The  cost  has  bec^n  $1,473. 

Mr.  Clark  says.  "Sure  soil  conservation 
pays  "  During  the  first  years  he  farmed  his 
place  corn  yields  ran  from  25  to  40  bushels 
per  acre.  Corn  yields  the  last  few  years 
have  run  from  75  to  80  bushels.  His  other 
crop  yields  also  have  been  boosted. 

"On  my  farm  1  can  prove  to  any  man 
that  conservation  pays,"  he  says.  "If  all 
farmers  la  the  Missouri  River  watershed 
would  practice  conservation,  there  would  be 
but  little  need  fjr  extensive  flood-control 
work." 

NlNtTY-iaCHT   PSHCENT   COMPLETE 

Mr.  Harmon  ban  completed  98  percent  of 
his  toil  conservailon  work  since  January 
1946.  He  first  b«came  Interested  In  1942. 
and  plaimed  his  first  contouring.  The  re- 
sults were  so  good  that  he  decided  to  go  all 
out  this  year. 

His  soil  conservation  accomplishments  are: 
Constructed  6 '3  miles  of  terrace,  removed 
400  feet  of  fence  and  constructed  400  feet 
more;  changed  field  arrangement  on  127 
icrtt;  seeded  down  33  acres;  contoured  137 
acres;  practiced  crop  residue  manugemciit  on 
127  acTM;  45  aciet  in  rotation  hay  and 
pasture. 

Hla  total  coat  waa  $1,174. 

All  feed  he  ralact  la  marketed  on  the  hoof, 
Ho  flniahea  about  7S  head  of  iteers  and  135 
head  of  hom''  each  year.  The  llveslock  la 
fed  on  pasture  nuC  all  rough  forage  U  fed 
out.  He  takes  pride  In  the  fact  that  no  crop 
residue  hits  been  liurncd  on  this  farm  since 
be  purchased  It. 

WINNER   IN   OTMEK  riELDS  y 

Mr.  Harmon  has  also  won  honors  In  other 
fields.  In  1928  he  was  the  Iowa  State  corn- 
huaklng  champion  and  he  placed  fifth  In  the 
national  cornhuslting  contest  that  year. 
This  year  h  ^  placed  third  In  the  Cass  County 
terrace  building  contest. 

Mr.  Wearln  was  torn  In  Mills  County  In 
1913.  and  spent  his  boyhood  there.  He  holds 
a  degree  from  Ch  :agu  University. 

He  has  been  farming  on  a  bottom-land 
farm  since  1D37.  Since  1942  he  has  devel- 
oped a  soll-conrervallon  program.  Tliis 
meant  chaiiglng  the  type  of  farming,  field 
divisions,  and  cropping  practices. 

His  accompUshment.s:  Five  and  one-half 
miles  of  terraces  on  30  acres  of  land;  2.600 
feet  of  grassed  wattrway;  1.050  feet  of  diver- 
sion ditch:  530  feet  of  drainage  ditch,  365 
acres  contoured  and  crop-re.=iidue  managed; 
lime  applied  on  55  acres:  280  rods  of  fence 
removed,  and  420    <)ds  constructed. 

His  total  cost.  $1  331. 

niSTRICT  COMMIK-ONER 

Because  of  his  Interest  'n  soil  conservation, 
he  was  elected  dlst-lct  commissioner  of  the 
Mills  County  District  In  1941  and  reelected 
In  194S.  At  present  he  Is  serving  his  fifth 
year  as  chairman  ol  commissioners. 

In    the    spring    of    1945.    Mr.    Wearln    was 

elected  chairman  ol  the  Southwest  Iowa  A«- 

Boclatlon  of  Conserifatlon  Districts.     He  was 

i  pioneer  In  de^c'  he  Mills  County 

1..-     i  )d  of  terrace  r  .on. 

Btnte  Judgine;  committers  of  Iowa  and  Ne- 
bvBslcTk  have  urged  all  districts  to  submit 
their  winners  as  soon  as  possible.  The  dead 
llae   Is  October   15     The  State  committees 


will  make  their  selections  Immediately  after 
that. 

Ten  awards  will  be  given.  Two  Iowa  dis- 
tricts win  receive  $500  each,  and  t;lght  dis- 
tricts In  Nebraska  a  like  amount  each. 

CONSEHVATION     GaINS    IN     lOWA — 59    DISTRICTS 

Exist;  9  Being  Formed 
lowans  are  fast  becoming  more  soil-saving 
conscious. 

To  date  there  are  59  soil-conservation  dis- 
tricts In  the  99  counties  of  the  Stf.te.  State 
Conservationist  Frank  Mendell,  Ames,  reports 
that  landowners  in  nine  other  counties  are 
circulating  petitions  for  formation  of  dis- 
tricts. 

Fifteen  of  the  59  districts  in  southwest 
Iowa  are  competing  In  ihfe  World-Herald's 
soil-conservation  contest.  Piize.s  of  $500 
each  will  go  to  2  of  the  15  districts  whose 
members  have  done  the  best  Job  of  soil  and 
moisture  saving  this   year. 

VETERANS   IN   WORK 

Tuesday  the  Page  County  Distri(  t  commis- 
sioners announced  their  leaders  in  the  World- 
Herald  contest.  Named  were  Paal  G.  Wil- 
liams. Villlsca;  John  S.  Snyder,  Stenandoah; 
and  Verne  E.  Lewis,  Villisca— all  veterans  la 
soil-saving  operations. 

Mr.  Williams  got  his  start  when  he  was 
county  agent  of  Shelby  County.  He  started 
farming   for  himself  In  1929. 

His  farm  was  rough.  Straight  firming  was 
puiclde,  he  said.  Since  1932  ht;  has  per- 
lurmed  all  of  his  tillage  operations  on  the 
contour. 

In   1933  he  built  his  first  terrace  with  a 
Texas    terracer.      In    recent    years    he    has 
switched  to  the  moldboard  plow. 
CCC  CAMP  HCi.rs 

In  1939  Mr.  ^llllams,  aided  by  CCC  camp 
workers,  did  some  gully-control  work  by 
planting  trt'e«.  In  another  field  a  pasture 
gully  was  controlled  with  a  coricrete  drop 
Inlet  dam.  Control  of  erosion  Is  now  100 
percent. 

There  are  over  10  miles  of  terrsces  on  his 
580-acre  farm. 

To  build  up  soil  fertility,  over  700  tons  of 
lime  have  been  spread,  practlcnll/  all  water- 
ways are  seeded  to  bromegrsss. 

The  farm  is  esscntlully  for  Uvjstock.  He 
raises  over  500  head  of  hogs  a  year,  has  never 
Eold  a  bushel  of  corn. 

Mr.  Snyder  started  hl.s  conservation  pro- 
gram In  1934.  His  farm  of  ICO  acies  now  has 
more  conservation  practices,  both  In  number 
and  amount,  than  any  other  farm  In  south- 
western Iowa. 

BtHLT   TERRACES   HIMSKLI' 

Eleven  miles  of  terraces  have  been  built 
by  Mr.  Snyder  himself.  He  haf  built  160 
lods  of  contour  fencing  to  facilitate  the  live- 
stock-grazing program. 

All  waterways  are  sodded  and  no  gullies 
exist  anywhere.  A  wildlife  area  of  about 
a  acres  was  planted  along  a  drilnageway. 
It  has  become  a  good  wildlife  refuse. 

One  slope  on  the  farm  was  conddered  too 
steep  for  regular  rotated  crops.  It  was  ter- 
raced and  seeded  to  permanent  paUure. 

Lime  has  been  an  important  p;irt  of  the 
piogram.  Over  320  tons  have  been  spread 
in  the  past  10  year.i. 

Mr.  Lewis  started  his  program  In  1936. 
The  farm  covers  only  120  acres,  bJt  erosion 
problems  were  all  out  of  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  farm. 

OULLY  CONTROLLED 

There  was  one  bad  gully  which  had  forked 
and  eroded  for  several  hundred  yards  up  two 
drainage  ways.  Fourteen  acres  w<re  fenced 
for  a  planting  of  black  locust  trees  In  1937. 
Since  then  the  banks  of  these  gullies  have 
sodded  completely  over.  Erosion  Is  under 
control.  Last  winter  part  of  this  stand  of 
trees  wds  harvested  for  posts. 


There  Is  a  stock  water  i}ond  near  the  bu'ld- 
ings  where  part  of  the  terrace  .system  empties. 
Along  witl^  the  terrace  system,  a  strip-crop- 
ping progrim  is  used. 

Contour  [pasture  furrows  were  installed  In 
the  permaqient  pasture  in  1937. 

During  tjie  last  10  years  he  has  spread  225 
tons  of  lii^e  on  all  crop  and  pasture  land. 
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^ORN  Drying  Weather  in  Iowa 

Iowa. — Good  weather  condl- 

Irylng    the    wettest    corn    crop    In 

prevailed  throughout   the  week 


er  Bureau  reported  Wednesday 

ratures    and    sunshine    averaged 

and  winds  helped  dry  the  crop. 


Mr.  Hurley's  Charges 


EXtENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

I  OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  I  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

piiday.  November  30,  1945 

Mr.  JxioD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extenc  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  t  le  following  editorial  from  the 
New  Yor:  Time.s  of  November  28,  1945: 

MR.  HttRLET'S  CHARGES 

The  gla;  of  Mr.  Hurley's  charges.  In  an- 
nouncing his  resignation  as  Ambassador  to 
China,  li  that  a  Roosevelt-Hull-Truman- 
Byrnes  foeign  policy  which  he  tieartlly  en- 
dorses U  t  »lng  sabotaged  In  Asia,  and  ; 
luily  in  C  Una,  by  officials  In  the  low  < 

of  the  8ti  te  Department  and  the  dipU'ni.iiio 
service,  and  that  the  result  Is  to  rnmiivuRc  m- 
multaneouily  both  "colonial  imi"  and 

Communii  t  imperialism."    This  c ,.v  ...vers 

a  good  dial  of  ground,  and  in  view  of  the 
gravity  of  his  accunatlons  it  seems  to  us  that 
Mr.  Hurle  r  ought  to  be  more  specific  than  he 
has  perm  tted  himself  to  be  In  most  of  what 
he  haa  to  say.  He  Is,  however,  entirely  spe- 
cific on  one  point.  This  Is  his  charge  that 
while  he  ivas  attempting,  on  official  Instruc- 
tions, to  telp  negotiate  a  settlement  between 
the  Chic  !se  Nationalists  and  the  Chinese 
Commun;  sts  "our  professional  diplomats 
contlnuoi  sly  idvlsed"  the  Ccmmunlsts  that 
his  eflort ;  to  prevent  a  collapse  of  the  Na- 
tionalist ijovernment  "did  not  represent  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,"  and  that  the 
same  diplomats  furthr.  advised  the  Commu- 
nists "toldecline  unification  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Army  with  the  Nationalist  Army 
unless  ttm  Chinese  Communists  were  given 
control."  I  On  this  point  Secretary  Byrnes  will 
doubtlesaj  wish  to  look  Into  the  record,  and 
In  due  cojurse  give  assurance  to  the  country, 
by  one  m^ans  oi  another,  that  pr-llcy  adopted 
at  the  tod  la  actually  followed  faithfully  down 
the  line.  I 

For  thai  present,  the  net  effect  of  Mr.  Hur- 
ley's statement  must  be  to  increase  current 
conftislon  about  our  policy  In  China,  and 
at  the  same  time  emphasise  the  neeil  of  a 
new  statinent,  either  by  the  President;  him- 
self or  bf  Mr.  Byrnes,  which  will  clear  the 
air.  The]  prompt  appointment  of  General 
Marshall  |as  Mr,  Hurley's  successor  provides 
the  occasion  for  such  a  statement.  And  cer- 
tainly th^  fundamentals  of  our  policy,  as 
our  pledged  word,  by  o\ir  long 
for  China  and  by  considerations 
)wn    self-interest,    can    be    stated 


shaped 
frlendshl 
of    our 
plainly. 

We  are 
whole  of 


))commltted  to  the  unification  of  the 
China.  Manchuria  Included.  We 
are  pledged  to  the  HtK)lltlon  of  all  spiieres  of 
foreign  lifluence  within  China,  and  uf  ex- 
traterrltc  rlallty  and  all  other  special  forelgu 
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privileges.  We  hope  for  a  fair  tnd  generous 
settlement  of  the  long  dispute  between  the 
Nationalists  and  Corrununlsts,  but  we  do  not 
believe  It  Is  possible  to  have  a  unified  China 
with  two  Independent  armies  in  the  field. 
As  between  Nationalists  and  the  Communists 
we  have  recognized,  and  we  shal  continue  to 
recognize  and  to  support,  the  Nationalists  as 
the  legitimate  Government  of  China.  A 
limited  number  of  American  troops  are  new 
m  China,  not  to  aid  that  government  in 
fighting  the  Communists^  or  to  take  part  In 
Chinese  civil  war.  but  to  complfte  the  Japa- 
nese surrender  there  In  con:  ormity  with 
obligations  formally  assumed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Government.  In  the  peiformance  of 
that  duty  they  are  entitled  to  understanding 
and  support  at  home. 


Refund  of  Retirement  Deductions 


EXTENCION  OF  REN!  ARKS 

HON.  JOH;,  V..^ULjrvMACK 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESJSNTATIVES 
Friday.  November  30.  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Mr.  .'Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECORD.  I  include  the  following  letters: 
UNrrtD  States  C  vil 
Service  Comiiission. 
Washington.  D  C  ,  Novem->er  19,  1945. 
Hon    John  W.  McCormack, 

Houxe  ol  Represer  tattvei 

Dr^R  Mr  McCormack:  You  have  been  lo- 
celvlng  an  Increafcing  volume  if  letters  and 
calls  from  your  constltueutR  leunrdlng  deniyn 
in  obtaining  refunds  of  retli  -ment  deduc- 
tions. 

Nnturaily,  the  Commission  Is  concerned 
over  this  incrtased  corrmpon  lence,  and  it 
has  been  endravoring  to  find  o  Jt  what  It  can 
do  about  It.  It  has  already  taken  ntep»  so 
far  as  Its  own  force  l«  concianed;  but  in 
order  ior  these  relund  claims  to  be  paid 
prrmptly.  It  will  be  necessarj  to  get  more 
eKpedltlous  reporting  of  ihim  from  the 
places  of  employment. 

To  get  nt  the  root  of  the  problem,  our 
Retirement  Division  has  careiully  analyzed 
the  23.000  claims  certified  to  the  Treasury 
Department  during  the  second  and  fourth 
weeks  of  October.  This  analysis  clearly  re- 
flects that  there  are  two  significant  time 
factors  m  processing  relund  claims.  These 
are: 

(a)  The  time  required  by  the  emplcyirg 
agency  to  furnish  the  Commission  with  the 
record  of  pay-roll  deductions  and  the  appli- 
cation for  refund  following  the  date  of  sepa- 
ration of   the  employee: 

(b)  The  time  required  by  th?  Commission 
to  examine  the  claim  for  Its  v;ii:dlly  and  to 
certify  the  claim  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment  for   payment. 

The  analysis  ol  the  23.000  claims  shows 
that  68  percent  were  received  In  the  Com- 
mission from  the  agencies  3  months  or  more 
after  separation:  that  22  percent  were  re- 
ceived In  the  Commission  6  months  or  more 
after  separation:  and  that  6  peicent  were  re- 
ceived 1  year  or  more  after  scps  ration. 

The  same  record  shows  that  66  percent  of 
the  claims  we 
month  that  ( 

Commission,  and  that  27  pcrctnt  were  paid 
In  the  first  calendar  month  ollowlng  the 
date  the  claims  were  received  In  the  Com- 
mission. We  have  recently  inftalled  an  as- 
sembly line  operation  which  complete!^  proc- 
esses 80  percent  of  the  claims  received  from 
the  agencies  within  four  working  days.  The 
remaning  20  percent  take  as  t  longer 

period  depending  upon  the  i  obUln- 


Ing  additional  Information,  offsetting  Gov- 
ernment claims,  locating  prior  records,  etc. 
This  Improved  procedure  will  have  the  effect 
of  greatly  accelerating  processing  time  within 
the  Commission. 

The  necessity  for  paying  refund  claims  with 
greater  promptness  becomes  more  significant 
as  each  month  passes  when  we  consider  it  is 
anticipated  that  9C0.OOO  employees  will  leave 
the  Federal  service  throughout  this  fiscal  year 
because  of  reductions  in  force.  Separated 
employees  will  need  the  refunds  due  them  to 
tide  them  over  between  loss  of  Federal  em- 
ployment and  reestablishment  .n  private  in- 
dustry. It  Is  most  Important  that  each 
agency  of  the  Government,  including  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  handle  applica- 
tions for  refund  with  the  realization  that 
tJiey  owe  these  separated  employees  an  ob- 
ligation to  process  their  claims  with  maxi- 
mum speed. 

It  needs  to  be  pointed  cut  that  regardless 
of  how  rapidly  we  In  the  Commission  do  our 
share  of  the  load,  you  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive an  unduly  large  volume  of  complaints 
from  your  constituents  unless  the  agen- 
cies forward  the  applications  for  relund  and 
the  pay-roll  deduction  records  to  us  much 
more  promptly  than  is  reflected  in  this  study 
of  claims. 

This  letter  Is  being  sent  to  each  Member 
of  Congress,  and  a  copy  Is  being  sent  to 
each  department  and  agency  head  with  a 
letter  showing  the  precise  record  made  by 
each  agency  in  the  handling  of  applications 
for  refund. 

Sincerely, 

IIaut  B  Mitchell, 

President, 

NovEMBZR   39,    1945, 
Hun   Harry  D  Mitchill. 

President.  Cnil  Service  Commission, 

Wasiitngton.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Mitchkll:  I  am  In  receipt  uf  your 
mint  interesting  and  informative  letter  of 
Niivcjnber  10,  1946,  relative  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commluion  to  expedite 
consideration  of  the  payment  of  relunds  uf 
retirement  deductions 

I  want  you  to  know  that  1  consider  ycur 
l?tter  to  be  txcrllent  became  It  conveys  to 
me  the  information  that  the  Commission 
ts  acting  upon  these  applications  for  re- 
funds as  soon  as  possible  and  that  the  delay 
is  caused  elsewheie  than  at  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

I  believe  ycur  letter  contains  much  in- 
formation of  value  and  If  It  Is  not  already 
a  part  of  the  Conoressional  Record  I  shall 
insert  It  therein. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  ycurs, 

John  W  McCormack. 

Majority  Leader. 


The  Newt  Behind  the  News 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  30.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
by  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  newspaper  article  by  Paul 
Mallon: 

THE  NEWS  BEHIND  THE  NEWS 

(By  Paul  Mallon) 
Washington,     November     29. — A     photo- 
graphically  nosey   weekly   magazine   Is   out 
cturently  with  a  yarn  that  Washington  and 


Congress  have  begun  to  turn  against  Presi- 
dent Truman:  that  the  Truman  policy  of 
getting  good  men  and  letting  th^m  have 
their  heads  In  the  Cabinet  and  sub-Cabinet 
is  not  working  out  eCBclently.  presumably  be- 
cause the  men  are  not  good  enough;  that 
the  departure  of  Judge  Rosenman.  the  Roose- 
veltian  fixer  and  the  arrival  at  the  Presi- 
dential right  hand  of  George  Allen,  a  fine 
democratic  fellow,  presages  trouble:  that  the 
Republicans  have  awakened  to  expectations 
of  victory— and  so  on. 

That  is  not  the  way  I  get  it.  Such  a  pic- 
ture present*  merely  the  visible  froth  of  a 
boiling  internal  condition  of  the  Govern- 
ment: true  as  far  as  It  penetrates,  but  not 
penetrating.  Mere  thorough  digging  would 
reveal  the  matter  something  like  this: 

A  tremendous  inner  struggle  for  direction 
of  President  Truman  Is  going  on  between 
the  old  Roosevelt  crowd  and  the  party  people; 
It  ebbs  and  flows  from  week^  to  week,  day 
to  day.  and  has  not  been  concluded. 

Tlie  Ickes-Wallace  •7'--  In  the  Cabinet, 
together  with  the  old  New  Deal  clique  In 
Congress,  view  with  alarm  the  fact  that  the 
Roosevelt  policies  are  not  popular  In  the 
country  and  they  are  Inclined  to  blame 
Truman.  When  they  dare  not  express  them- 
selves openly,  they  spread  their  viewpoint  in 
private  and  It  reaches  print  in  forms  like 
the  above-mentioned  magazine  story. 

It  is  customary  In  politics  for  parties  to 
follow  their  great  beyond  the  grave.  The 
Republicans  ran  on  Abraham  Llrc:)ln  for 
more  than  50  years  The  Rooseveltlan  r.sso- 
clates  would  like  to  build  up  a  political  leg- 
end like  that  for  the  Demccrats. 

Unfortunately  the  times  today  do  not  nt 
the  Roosevelt  labor  and  spending  doctrines, 
which  \.ere  contrived  for  an  era  of  depref- 
slon  and  seem  foolish  In  a  postwar  era  of 
1' 

u  Truman  has  followed  and  lougnt 
for  every  one  of  those  policies  from  unem- 
ployment Insurance  and  full  employment 
(While  there  are  still  many  more  Jobs  ihiii 
workers)  up  to  spending  (keeping  hU  budget 
more  than  double  Roodevelt'p  KfrHleal  peaet- 
!  .  nturoi       And  he  |k  miiintalning 

<  .it  a  time  when  puichamng  power 

Is  much  too  strong  tor  the  amount  c  f  guoda 
avalli  blr. 

He  wanted  to  give  labor  a  tremendous 
wage  Increase,  and  permitted  the  Issue  to 
gn  to  negotiations,  only  when  aSscciates  con-* 
vlnced  him  such  a  boost  wo\jid  add  to  pur- 
chasing power  during  the  shon,age  of  good« 
and  surely  brli.g  inflationary  rttln. 

Tlius  he  has  doggedly  stuck  to  a  losing 
game,  the  Roosevelt  game,  and  with  normal 
human  perversity,  the  New  Dealers  blame 
him  because  their  program  failed  to  hold 
water.  He  did  not  -fiBht  enough,"  they  say. 
Rosenman  hao  now  tone  home  Ut  the  final 
time,  they  also  say.  (He  worked  up  the 
Roosevelt  ClO-labor -spending  program  for 
Truman.)  But  Ickes.  Wallace,  and  the  New 
Dealers  are  still  around,  and  as  for  th-  polit- 
ical angle.  Democratic  Chairman  Bob  Han- 
negan  Is  heavily  and  exclusively  playing  the 
Roosevelt  game,  trying  to  save  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor Inquiry  from  too  much  loqulsltlveness. 
laurling   Mrs.  Roosevelt,  etc. 

Now  Congress  Is  scared  of  this,  which  It 
sees.  Congress  faces  the  polls  aext  year,  long 
before  Tr.  an.  Congressmen  are  prepon- 
derantly a^iiinst  the  program  atid  would  take 
leadership  openly  to  face  the  eonomlc  facts 
of  the  hour,  but  they  fiel  the  necessity  for 
political  caution.  They  are  trimming  er.prn- 
dltures,  delaying  the  CIO  bills— but  quietly. 
Tlie  worst  of  the  matter  Is  labor  pickrd  a 
bad  time  to  strike.  With  people  panting  for 
automobiles,  and  the  Nation  eager  for  hum- 
ming production  In  all  lints:  high  prices  go- 
ing higher  and  higher,  money,  money,  money 
everywhere  anxious  lo  t>«  speilt — the  unions 
stop  production. 

Their  strikes,  therefore,  developed  the  na- 
ture of  revolt  against  the  public,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  poatwar  success  of  the  Nation.  If 
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they  had  waited  until  purchasing  power 
■tarted  to  lag,  and  th«f  goods  shortage  was  r  b- 
gorbed  by  production  they  would  have  had  a 
bett*r  case,  and  would  haye  gained  public 
support 

This  la  the  long  ninnlng  Inner  condition, 
which,  as  I  said,  fluctuates  from  week  to 
week  Published  po  itlcal  prophesies  about 
Mr.  Truman,  then,  merely  represent  pressure 
to  force  him  to  act  one  way  or  another. 
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XN  TlIK  HO' 

Mr  n  '.:  =:■  N     m     "-; '    >  •  recent 

liLsuc  ■  I  \  \i,;. ;  1 ;  i  I  OHO  I  rc- 

prlnit  ;         ,,  .  u.i ...  i^.a...^-  uj  veteran* 
h»jyln      ;  '  n  surp  us.  made  at  the  recent 

Ar,    •;     >      1  ■   -inn  ((K'l    11'   '  n  In  ChtORKO, 


;  icr  ofHror  of 

n  ,■  ,'M;ii'nt  of 


!n     :,:    ■■ 

the  many 

1  '.  1     ;   ■  ' 

i    !  from  vet- 

>   ,       i!     . 

littve  bceri 

!!   '.  ! 

rCVU'P  Hur- 

1  i>     111' 

..  li    thry  wore 

the  Lrgloi     !•         V 

[^        !   >      :     uiptftl 
Irllcr.n  whirh  II 

rrn-    -'    Wsm'.M   \' 

flU  •         ■        S         ,,      , 

phl-«    pint"  '  \ 

uU'cn  priii.,;.    , 

Some  orltlcUma  would  RPP«'Rr  to  bo 
ptirtly  JvLHtincd.  but.  not   ■.  "u'l'  ,so. 

AilhouRh  the  volrran.'*  ait<  lu  ,  .uk  Iho 
brrak  Ihoy  «\re  cnlillnl  to.  it  is  not  iho 
fault  of  Ihf  SurpujH  Pioprrfv  .Admlnis- 
tratlon.  accorrtlnB  to  u  lt<n.  ivcd  by 

mt»  thi.i  morninit   t  \!      \v    aiuart 

8>minRion.  Admuu  i.  .; 

In  iulnu«,'.M  to  lh*»HurpUi^  Property  Ad* 
!■   •  •      ;  '  pYintinu   lii.s  ex- 

.    ..  M    .    .'  ;  .    i!  i  to  lue  under  tiuie 

of  November  ao     i'  inliowx; 

Wits  1*45, 

Itoil.  Ha«oi4>  C    Ma».«n, 

Congrt'xn  of  tHt  VnttffI  IXtntn, 
MoM»«  0/  HrjfewMfrtfn***, 

Wtt»ht»iftoH.  D  C 
DiAR  ConmamutH  Haqen  our  attvnlloit 
iMt  b««>i)  rMlliKl  to  th*  vxtenaton  of  y«uir  ro- 
mark*  u\  th<«  comaRMtoNAi  Record  or  No* 
vtmbtr  ao  •niltled.  "Workabl*  Pl«n  NwHwiiMxry 
to  SPll  Surplus**  tc  Vftrran*."  U\  which  \t>u 
111  cd  i\  Rtatimrnt  by  Mr  Jowrph  l^U\ 

prt-i   « onimnndt  r  and  prwrMt  nrrvlcc  oiTI- 

r#r  of  the  Vincent  11.  CostcUo  Pout,  No,  1j.  of 
the  American  teflon.  District    '  r  'vnbin 

Then*  are  eevernl  points  In  N'  s  teller 

oit  watch  w«  •  ike  to  couuncut. 

Deviniiig  u  \'  '•  plan  to  Insure  veterans 

being  ttble  to  purchase  surplus  property  hat 
bee«\  the  moat  dlRJtult  problem  faced  by  th« 
Surplus  Property  Administration  and  Ita 
pr%dece»aor.  the  iiurplus  Property  Btiard. 
Mr.  Leib  haa  stated  "the  high  priority  which 
the  United  SUtesi  Oovornmrnt  solemnly 
promised  the  veteran  of  World  War  II  *  •  • 
haa  bacome    •     •     •     «  mirage." 

Specifically,  the  Surplus  Property  Act  c.t 
1044.  section  16.  proscribed  "The  Board  sliall 
pr«acxlt>e  rcguhitlotia  to  effectuate  the  v^bjcc- 
tlvas  ot  UUs  act  to  aid  veterans  to  e8tat>luh 
and  maintain  their  own  sniail  business,  pro- 
fessional, or  agricultural  enteprts«s,  by 
ir*  rdiup  veterans  tultable  preferences  to  tha 
.x  ,  :.t  feasible  aid  consistent  with  the 
poUctes  of  this  act  In  tho  acquisition  of  the 
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types    of    surplus    property    useful    In    such 
enterprises," 

The  act  also  prescribed  in  section  12  and 
in  section  13  that  priorities  In  the  purchase 
of  surplus  property  be  set  up  by  regulation 
giving  priority  to  (1)  the  Federal  jigsncles 
nnd  (2)  State  and  local  governments  and 
their  instrumentalities.  Thus  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  "high  priority"  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Lelb  is.  In  fact,  a  No.  3  preference.  Also, 
when  you  consider  thnt  there  are  ttpproxt- 
mately  286,000  claimant  agencies,  either  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  Governments  and  their 
Instrumentalities,  which  exercise  priorities 
Dhsad  of  the  veteran,  it  can  be  readily  seen 
Why  the  veteran  hna  his  dlfflculiles  urder  this 
ace. 

This  problem  of  priority  was  onr  of  the 
difficulties  we  faced  several  months  a?o  when 
we  sat  dowi\  to  work  otit  a  revision  of  Surplus 
Properly  Board  rcgvilution  7.  the  >eternns' 
preference  regulation.  On  October  10  the 
revised  regulation  Implementing  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  J944  in  rrspecl  to  veterans' 
preferences  was  announced. 

This  new  regulation  contained  ma  »y  liber- 
atlccd  provisions  to  help  the  veierin.  Di- 
rectly to  the  point  erroneously  mad!»  by  Mr, 
Lolb  in  his  letter  to  you,  this  new  regulntion 
removed  the  $2,600  limit  on  the  veterans' 
purchase, 

Tlie  statute  nnd  new  regulation  7  |lve  tha 
vrtersn   the   fnlli  ■>  ithts: 

I    The  «t«tuff>  II  .  «  HWPC  to  buy  for 

smnll  business  when,  in  the  Judgment  of 
8WHO,  nw\\  piiHhHse  Will  sirongthcn  the 
rum|)etltlve  position  of  smiill  btislnoaa  If  a 
vdttrnn  is  a  small  husinrsantni  .  H^VPC  cuu 
purrhtise  tiiidrr  Us  No  I  Frdernl  pilnrlty  for 
irsKlr  to  the  veteran  undi»r  luch  cimcuiu* 
ntnnrea, 

(OnUrr   the  <>ld   8PB   i.-  n,   veterans 

could  acquire  properly  nil  s  iviav     !ho 

i\i>w  reKVllatlon  t\iu  lint  ittkrn  nway  tb 
tnidi-r  lite  stntuir,  nnd  also  gives  aai.i       :    i 
mcthixU  to  purchase  ) 

U  Undor  the  new  regulntlnn  the  vetemn 
s'<  It  vrtrrnn  cnit  buy  dirrctly  from  the  dis* 
posnl  nuoncy,  thi*  niter  hr  Una  been  oertlAeit 
Ity  MWtv  !»■»  i\  vi^tnun  nnd  ahowa  that  ha 
need"  itrrtv  Inr  hnslnens,  pn  I*-- 

nr  aiti  >t  iii«e      I'IiIn  right  to  p> 

direct  In  givrit  a  iMcleience,  aa  Ooftgr'** 
n<<d,  imniediaiely  ritilowiitg  the  prl«rii..~  ..i 
the  Pedeial  agencies  nnd  Htnte  and  tooal  gov- 
ernmenta. 

;t  Under  the  itew  regulation  ■WPO  may 
art  as  an  ngmt  lit  mnkutg  puraHUUMS  fur 
veterans,  hut  in  iloing  so  it  dc^a  nol  titreiae 
liK  Kt'deral  prioruv.  It  rmploys  the  veteran's 
n\>'!\ry,  not  bWlV  innnry,  and  tl'e  nnle  Is 
ina(i<  directly  to  the  veteran  by  thu  diniKMni 
auriicy 

That  such  purrhasea  are  being  mnde  la 
demonatrnted  by  the  recoitt  nnnouncoment. 
thnt  SWPC  Will  buy  'J.AUU  of  th«>  (Irst  0  IOv> 
surplus  Jeeps  plaoatf  on  the  mni);pt,  Un\\v\ 
their  top  piltnlty  as  a  Prderal  ugtMny,  ami 
will  then  resell  ihent  to  voterans. 

As  for  Mr  l,elh's  complslnt  tha'  the  vrt- 
ernns  must  bviy  from  i\  Federal  niiency,  the 
Bui'plua  Property  Act  of  1944  spacincaliy  de» 
clitics  thnt  surplus  g(K>ds  shall  bo  dl^pi^ard 
of  by  Federal  agencies  nsmed  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, 

Complaint  Is  also  made  that  "»"<»strlctlons 
are  placrd  upon  tho  use  of  such  go-)ds.  Vet- 
erans under  existing  rrgulnttons  are  not 
given  priorities  lu  far  as  clothing,  furniture, 
food,  or  other  types  of  consumer  goods  are 
concerned,"  In  answer  to  this.  1st  us  cite 
the  act  which,  in  section  18.  relating  to  dis- 
position to  veterans,  states: 

'The  Administration  shall  pretcrllM  reg- 
ulations to  effectuate  the  objectives  of  this 
act  to  aid  veterans  to  establish  i.nd  main- 
tain their  own  small  business,  professional, 
or  agricultural  enterprises,  by  affording  vet- 
erans suitable  preferences  to  tiie  extent 
feasible  and  conslsienC  with  the  policies  of 
thlj  re*,  in  the  acquisition  of  suriJlua  prop- 
erty useful  in  such  enterprises." 


There  is  no  provision  In  the  act  under 
which  the  Atlminlstratlon  may  sell  consumer 
Items  to  tha  ultimate  consumer;  to  the  con- 
trary, we  ane  specifically  charged  with  util- 
izing, wheriver  possible,  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  trile  la  the  disposition  of  such 
Items. 

There  Is  oSie  final  point  of  Mr.  Lelb's  state- 
ment on  wUich  we  should  like  to  comment. 
This  is  his  reference  to  the  proposal  to  per- 
mit veteriids  to  purchase  surplus  property 
from  the  Nation's  wholesalers  at  lowest  prlca 
made  to  retailers. 

First,  let!  us  emphasize  that  this  is  pro- 
posed not  as  a  substitute  for,  but  as  a  sup- 
plement toT  existing  regulations. 

One  of  tie  greatest  difficulties  facing  vet- 
erans In  pvjrchaslng  surplus  property  Is  the 
iber  of  outlets  from  winch  such 
in  be  made.  Even  though  ]=IF0 
>ver  dlspoesl  of  consumer  goods, 
iplUI  and  producari  gooda,  thera 
iy  31  reglonsi  sales  offices  In  tha 
•ugh   which   their   disposals   can 


limited  nu 
purchases 
has  taken 
as  well  as 
are  still  o 
Nation  th 
be  mode 

This  me 
ernn    Is   f< 


ns  that  In  many  oasas  tha  vet- 
ced  lo  travel  conaMerabla  dis- 
tanoaa,  at  Considerable  vxpanaa,  in  order  to 
examine  ai  d  chousa  tha  proparty  ha  nieda. 
Homoiimcs  such  property  Is  not  eaictly 
what  the  vi>teran  wants  and  the  eiptns<<a  of 
his  trip  arf  lost. 

An  nlterr  attve  solutlQn  would  he  the  Mtnb- 
linhinent  ta  >  the  Oovsmmant  of  hundrada  of 
other  dlBp<  Ml  agency  sales  outletu— in  effect, 
a  Nation-tnlde  network  of  reuil  atorea  to  sell 
to  veteran  direct  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of 
millions  ol  dollars  to  tho  Nation, 

Anoiherblku  which  ws  are  now  discussing 
with  Mcmacrs  of  Congress  and  other  litter- 
e«ird  groups  Is  the  suggestion  thnt  veterans 
bi)  pcrmltlvd  to  pnrchase  from  \Aholcsalera 
all  over  tlw  Nitllun  under  the  prinng  (>i.i«si4 
flcatuiit  of Inrgs  dealers,  or  ut  tho  ' 
offered  unt  retail  group,  Tlils  i 
be  o(Tere<(|by  the  wholesalers,  evm  iltoviitU 
tha  veterag  s  purchaae  wut  in  far  smallei  lota 
than  thosj  of  tha  Inrgs  retailer. 

Such  a  flan  would  tend  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  oulets.  because  It  would  offer  to  tha 
111  ntiiitv  tItiiuoAitds  «(  points  wheie  ha 
'  |iuiSlutar  surplus  propeity  nt  a  favor* 
•<Jihts  In  comparison  to  the  91  out- 
^  available  through  HtV 
I'hls  pign   hns  aliendy   been   i  i    to 

the  Whul<iialpra  Induitry  Advlai  i  nit* 

tee,  whlcluhas  patriotically  and  <  >stl« 

catly  agreatt  to  co«)perste  with  tix  m  w 

But  It  ahonld  be  lememtterrd  that  the 
adopUon  ^r  this  pinn  will  in  no  wn  "^  ' 
rMKlIng  vitPinns'  prefrrnices.     The  \ 

tMIt  still  fca  able  to  purchme  (tlroctly  fn  in 
thr  dispoial  agancy,  or  through  8WK\  and 
at  the  low  ist  trade— H>r  whote.tnlo  —price  level, 
Ho  will  bi  permitted  to  e.xcrcise  his  choice. 
If  It  seenti  desirable  to  him  to  pay  the  profit 
vviiioh  wh^)laaalers  regularly  realise  orly  on 
iiii%;o  lot  B  lies,  he  may  do  so.  Na  still  h,ta  tha 
ri>;iit  to  ti  svel  to  tha  rational  office  of  n  Gov- 
rinment  llsposat  agency  and  buy  at  the 
price  to  1  holaaalera  himself. 

This  p  ogram  la  still  only  a  propoaal. 
While  It  (I  fers  a  method  nf  graatly  expediting 
sales  to  eterans  thniugh  the  addition  of 
thoUMtndi  or  new  outlets,  we  realise  that  it 
still  may  ae  improved  upon. 

We  havi  submitted  the  plan  to  Members 
of  Congraia  and  other  Interested  groups,  and 
are  assurtd  by  Senstor  O'Mahonit  that  his 
Senate  CO  nmtttee  will  soon  hold  hearings  to 
discuss  II  >  merits  t>efore  a  final  decision  la 
reached.  We  are  anxious  for  such  a  dtsctis- 
sion,  and  will  walcome  any  comments,  criti- 
cisms, or  luggaatlona. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  assure  you  that  the 
Surplus  Property  Administration  Is  thor- 
oughly conscious  of  the  veterans'  problems 
and  our  obligations  to  these  returnln,;  mea 
and  u-om(u.  We  have  spent  more  time  ou 
this  phase  of  surplus  disposal  than  en  any 
other,  ani  I  have  consulted  widely  with  lead- 
ing veter«  ns'  organisatlona.  Members  of  Cuu- 
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greFs.  and  many  other  people  In  an  oflort  to 
come  up  with  a  workable  plan  under  .he  pro- 
visions of  the  Surplus  Property  Act. 
With  appreciation  for  your  interest. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  Stuart  Symington, 

Adminisrrator. 


President  General  of  the  Daughteri  of  the 
American  Revolution  Answers  Attack 
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I  not  lie  recon- 

■^ ritiaeii- 

I  nf  In* 


HON.  JOHh 

or  MI 
IN  rHE  HOU8I  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  30.  194$ 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  Kratultcua  InsulUi  liial  has  yet 
been  hurled  at  the  Daughter*  of  the 
American  H-  '  n  was  a  atutrment 
made  by  one  j  .  •  l  I'lillllp  Porman,  Judge 
of  the  United  State*  district  ourt.  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  November  13.  1945.  In 
which  he  uten  hb  power  as  a  circuit 
court  Judge  In  New  Jeraey  to  try  to 
coerce  tlie  Daughters  of  the  American 
Hevolutlon  in  Washington  into  ahandon- 
inu  theli'  policy  with  reference  to  Con- 
fltltutlon  Hnll. 

SpeukliiH  of  hi*  letter  to  Mr«.  Lyman 
LeHVill.  elmliinan  of  the  Am'  .'a- 

tion  cotnnuiiec  of  the  Itn'nl  i;  of 

the  Daunhtera  of  the  Ainencwn  KevoJu- 
llon.  Judge  Foiman  «nld; 

The   actii  i\    .f    ttu    r,;ittornl    hodr   r>l    the 

DAK  in  r< 

Capiisl  HI   «• 
tite  kind  of  |) 

I'll.' 

•I 
& 

the  »piiii  or  I 

\\\r    I  ii  1.    I  I  lit  .      -\- 

\\  in  my  opinion,  diainetnraiiy 

1  1  that  unless  the  chapters  de. 

nlilitU    •>.  thfsr    1-      - 

wontd  rr\  n  ot  '!" 

h,  '     U;    fll.Ual  • 

j^i,  .1    Uit     and 

the  Unugliters  of  the  American  Hevolutiui 

lUell, 

It  l^  br.ioviino  niorr  nnd  tntirr  appar- 
ent that  »» »^»^ 
tl                                                     rct  Ihi" 

A;.  ^'^  ^'<'*"* 

tain  I  ml  -  who  now  occupy  posi- 

tions m  un    i-.dern'  '""''(ary. 

If  ihl.s  nrruRivnt  nt  of  the  Fed- 

cnil  bench  citn  diciaie  to  ilic  Hi'" 

of  the  AmiTlcnn   RcvoUitton  In   ' 

Inutnn  what  they  shall  do  with   heir  own 
I  lie  -an  do  th- 

i:..  .....vilcnn  Legion,  u.    .  i 

the  public  .scliools.  and  every  rellgtou.s 
orRaniiii  .v. 

1  rept  '■  said  before,  thai 

there  ha.s  never  been  a  more  put  riot  ic 
organl7ntlon  of  real  American  -Aomen  In 
this  country  than  the  Daughters  of  tiic 
American  Revolution. 

The  following  '.>•'"!•  from  Mrs.  Julius 
Y.  Talmadge.  ;  nt  general  of  the 

Daujjhter.s  of  the  American  R?volution, 
to  Jud«e  Forman.  Is  a  complete  and  dlR- 
nifl^d  answer  which  every  real  American 
should  re.d. 


The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

November  28,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Phillip  Fosman. 

United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
Federal  Building.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Mt  Deab  Mr.  Justice:  This  Is  an  answer  to 
your  statement  published  In  the  Trenton 
Times  of  November  13. 

When  anyone  strikes  at  the  Americaniza- 
tion program  of  the  Datighters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  we  must  keep  the  record 
btralght. 

According  to  your  published  statement, 
ycu  telephonej  a  DAR  American. ration 
committee  officer  and  "suggested"  that  the 
Introduction  of  DAR  n^""'*^.!*  who  distribute 
the  DAR  Manual  of  C  p  to  appllcanta 

for  citizenship  would  >.><■  niuj.orasslng  to  new 
citizens  in  your  naturallrntlon  ccurt. 

>■  .       u  for  this  is  stated  i  '  ised 

ot  the  DAR  m  res  v»e 

u(  CiM  n  Hall  to  White  runceii  aitlsts. 

Your  t  Mt  said: 

"I  suggested  that  unless  the  chapters  de- 
siring to  participate  m  these  proceedines 
would  repudiate  the  action  o(  their  national 
body,  their  Introduction  would  be  embar- 
rassing to  the  new  citia.Mis,  the  court,  and 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
itaelf" 

The  reason  wh  "d  yourself  into 
the  Haaal  Bcmt  •  till  appears  un- 
clear deaplte  '  Isnation,  As  a  member 
of  thr  r-r'--  you  are  familiar  with 
the  I  >  prvvBiliitii  in  tlvs  Di*- 
tl  '  >  It  iir|>iiiutr  schools  and 
I'  I  :  I  > '  .liiiutils,  nudlto- 
I                             I  ihculers  are  provided  tor 

W  )  '  i| 

■Mil  f  the  Ai 

in  sji.  I    Ks  by   i 

Communists,  and  other  '  -^  i<> 

violate   these   customs,      in.-   l- >k   .i.tiwlrs 

Constitution  Mall  i\s  a  cultural  renter  in  itc- 

with     these     prevailing     t't:slnn\s 

siore   He   own   ronititntion    llitll. 


I 

tip  to  trti' 

1    .ll.llr     I      I,  

'  at  all  "> 

I    III  MMitiitg  nev 

in  yt<ur  c\  uri  or  in 

I II '  ,    ii  1  1  111  I       A'    ■   ■ ' 

t   I  .      M       I   I    ,   ■  M  \       I  1  I-  V\       1 

I 

\1 

Will  r    in    lull    t 

tiniu     .  11"  't»  from 

'Ih"  hi  M  new  I 

Mrtntial  I >'V' 

|)rnl»e  for  yi- 

I 


who 


Ml    Is    rr 

ok  on  An\  III  lui 
Its   use   Is  en* 


The  DAR  has  been  most  unfairly  attacked. 
We  e:;pect  this  from  some  sources.  However. 
we  ask  you  to  remain  neutral  in  this  con- 
troversy and  to  welcome  DAR  representatives 
In  ycur  naturalization  court  the  same  as  they 
are  welcomed  in  the  other  courts  of  the  land. 
A  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  sent  to  the 
editor  of  the  Trenton  Times  with  a  request 
that  it  be  published  in  full.  Another  copy  is 
t)elng  sent  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  Slates  for  his  information. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Jinjus  Y.  Talmadci, 
Preatdent  General.  SSDAR. 


iintial  was  nrat  publlshe<t  by  the  PAR 
In  IWJI     It  I*  printed  in  English  i.  i 

other    lanutinr.ee.      T      rtr.tr    ovnr  .1 

copies  have  been  dls'  free  ol  chrtig'' 

'I'l.r,    )1A*(    >tiit.<.  ,  I     fill    Knu  <iii    In 

\  i\ll     .1111.1    i     fljmi  - 

I    Till  I   llnnte  Miutri*. 


iiatlons    upon    which 
stoms  m  this  city  are  hnard  were 
by    the    Senate    and    House    of 
1  vee      For   example,    the   Senate, 

11  Mn.w.  does  not  peiinit  Negro  mws- 
;  ;  rmen  to  sit  In  the  Senate  Picm  Gallery. 
To  uie  \  iibllshed  words  in  rtijurd 

to  the  Tl  'it  also  declare  thnt  "kind 

\    cuuiii  led  with  the 

I  s    of    A  .ship    as    ex- 

pounded In  the  :  '  .  ii-viion  ol  Independence 
Wherein  it  is  u.-MMicd  that  all  men  are 
created  equal." 

The  Senate  confirmed  your  appointment 
to  the  Federal  bench.  We  do  not  suggest, 
however,  that  you  are  embarrassed. 


UNRRA  Criticism  Answered 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  e: 


'  i 


I    V  il    -V  .> 


or  tLUNota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRISINTATIVll 

Friday.  Noxrmber  50,  1946 

Mr«.     DOUGLAS     of     lUlnOla.    Mr, 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  mf 

to  extend  my  i   '>  in  the  RgcoaD.  I 

Include  the  fc-  stntemenl  in  an- 

.•iwer  to  certain  critici.sm«  of  UNRRA  and 

I'         1  of  hearings  by  lht>  Foreign 

;\  ..millee: 

In  view  of  the  tact  thst  shsrp  i 

have  reeent!^    '"•'••    directetl  on  th»  ; ^  i 

the  House  i  >ig  the  mstter  in  which 

li     ,  ,     :  v  -  r  rnmlttm    haa 

nil    the   B«r« 


I  ■        ■  ■ 

follow*  I  want  to  addiess  ni^ 

I I  ,.    ..II.   b .    >.,„iii.    iiv    mv    U; 

(led  in 
i>rr'J7f 


i-i 


I 


n    (ihlii 


t 

t  on 
tlii< 

'  '  t» 
■  I  y 


I  he  woitid  usk  the  Armv  tor  the  mate. 
•li  i>ermlaBlun  the  lettort  would 


i\   from  OVi; 
told    whv 


<      Of   major   n 


111       lit 

iin  on  N 


le    but    t 

II. It.        iiII.mI 


.  ami    l.r   I 
>i<K   litis  in 


"iS 

'  f 

I  • 
iy 


th 


\s  »SI«  "■•       ■»•■---■-- 

ployees  <  >  »  N.<UA  to  » >atlfy     't 
in  ouertion  wanted  us  to 


3  V  ilUo  makes  niUch 

o    the  I  '  we  did  not  en  \-em« 

I'miui 
M  not 

--■---■'-  ■  •  ff. 

il 
;»Hl  iiiiil  •  ^ 

I  this  '  1' 

1    iiut    the    pntccedtnps    not    only    lor 
lull    fill    nuifiitiR       In    thr   meant  me 
livi  of  innocent  women 

txnu  uuiuuu  VM  vni  imve  starved.  1  ahould 
like  i>>  i>Nk  if  It  is  ariii  usly  coniandcd  Uiat 
n  V.  .ve  de- 

la),  ewhat 

dout)tiul  1' 

In  this  r  'I  that 

Director  Lehman  stated  th  inemlier  of 

the  committee  waa  frrr  -  .■  th-  rec- 

ord of  the  exit  Intervn  ■        i-.e 

who  left  the  service  of  LMw\,\  i.«ji  Unin>  the 
doors  of  cur  committee  were  open  to  any 
witness  who  wished  to  come  Icrward  aatf 
testifN-. 

4.  The     gentleman     from     Ohio     acettssa 
UNRBA  ot  being  Inefficient  becsuM  (1  to  nog 


.\.) 


11 1 


."v 


ri 


able  to  ship  the  ?oods  Immediately  after  It 
gets  the  necessary  lunds  from  us.  It  would 
be  line  tf  we  could  have  a  ma«!c  wand  which 
would  sweep  away  time  and  space  and  enable 
grain,  meats,  fats  sugar,  clothes,  shoes,  seed, 
and  tractors  to  pour  into  ships  at  a  moment's 
iwtice  But  ray  distinguished  colleague  must 
realize  that  this  .>nly  happens  in  fairy  tales 
and  not  in  »-  world  of  business.  It  is  nect-s- 
•wy  lo  gel  the  Ceatral  a^mmittee  of  UNRR.A 
to  allocato  the  avaUable  funds  ft*  1946  be- 
tween the  various  countries.  It  then  re- 
qutrt?s  some  time  to  place  the  necessary  or- 
ders. Pnr  tf  abuitee  and  «»st*s  were  t«>  de 
TClop  beatttae  of  i>xc«eaiv«  WMte  on  UNRRA  s 
part  I  am  ■  'fxil  whether  the 

critics   of    I  ^  <-ui    Uie   b«i«ls   of 

tbelr  p«et  record  overflow  with  forgiveness. 
Bustneasee.  mor(o\~er.  in  view  of  present 
sborta<;«s.  need  s«)me  time  In  which  lo  make 
deliveries  lo  the  docks.  If  ihe  genilemiin 
m  question  and  his  minority  colleagues  are 
truly  anxious  lo  ge«.  tlie  goods  to  the  stricken 
countries  In  a  harry,  may  I  InvUe  them  to 
have  the  biU  brcught  up  for  debate  quickly 
before  the  House  and  acted  upon?  Thus  far 
the  delay  has  been  far  mure  ours  than  it  has 
bren  UNRRA's.  It  now  lies  within  the  p<iwer 
of  the  gentleman  and  his  associates  tu  rem- 
edy this  uncertain  situation.  Until  this  is 
done,  such  criticism  would  seem  to  come 
from  those  who  dwell  in  glass  houses. 

5.  It  Is  complained  that  the  tentative  allo- 
cations between  the  countries  of  the  funds 
for  1946,  while  made  out.  have  not  yet  been 
published.  I  have  already  suggested  the  rea- 
son for  this.  It  is  because  they  have  not  yet 
been  submitted  to  the  Central  Committee  of 
UNRRA  upon  which  we  of  course  are  repre- 
sented. To  publish  the  figures  in  advance 
of  such  .<;ubmif«ion  might  start  an  open 
struggle  between  the  various  countries  to 
Increuse  their  sLares  which  to  put  it  mildly 
would  not  be  helpful.  It  is  better  tu  have 
this  done  within  the  body  charged  with  that 
responsibility. 

Tlie  gentleman  in  question  admits  that  he 
was  shown  the  proposed  figures  which  it  is 
planned  to  submit  to  the  Central  Committee 
of  UNRRA  and  be  Is  at  liberty  to  use  the|^ 
If  he  so  desires.  u 

The  geutiemau  from  Ohio  does  not  n>en- 
tion  the  fact  that  while  our  committee  was 
ready  to  call  any  opposition  witness  which 
he  or  any  other  Member  wished  to  bring  for- 
ward that  only  one  such  indlvidUiU  appeared. 
He  also  does  nor,  mention  the  fact  that  .rep- 
resentatives ot  the  National  Catholic  Welfaie 
Conference  and  the  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, which  have  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  foreign  relief,  testified  strongly 
In  behalf  of  UJJKRA.  as  did  representatives 
of  most  of  the  public-spirited  organizations 
of  the  country. 

It  would  be  much  more  forthright  if  the 
opponents  of  LNRRA  were  to  come  out  in 
the  open  and  state  their  opposition  instead 
of  sniping  at  it  behind  technicalities  and 
conducting  a  delaying  operation  at  this  stage 
of  a  cold,  grim  winter.  In  any  event,  in  order 
that  th^  cause  of  UNRRA  may  not  be  un- 
justly prejudiced  In  advance  of  debate  I  be- 
lieve these  facts  should  in  simple  fairness 
hfi  made  a  matter  of  public  record. 


STATEMFNT  BT  TUT  DIKECTOR-CENERAI  OF 
UKniRA.  HtRErRT  H.  LEH.M.^N,  IN  REPLY  TO 
OUrSTZONS  RAISED  ON  NOVEMBER  20  BT  CON- 
CKZS8MAN  VOKTS.  OF  OHIO  WITH  EESPEtTT  TO 
SOTA  nOTTB 

Question  Did  UNRRA  buy  about  60.000.000 
pounds  of  hoya  flour,  all  or  part  of  which 
^luiled? 

Answer  No  The  War  Food  Administra- 
tion and  UNRRA  agreed  on  March  22.  1945. 
to  transler  from  the  inventory  of  the  former 
to  the  Uiventory  of  the  latter  appruxUxuitely 
66.300,000  pounds  of  low-fat  soya  flour,  and 
approximately  16.OCO0OO  pounds  of  low-fat 
•oya  gr'.ts  On  May  15.  1945.  the  WFA  ad- 
vised UNRRA  (A  Its  Intention  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  transfer  of  low-fat  scya  flour 
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from  about  56,000.000  to  22.000.(X)0  pounds, 
because  (a)  about  18.500.000  pcunds  could 
not.  on  account  of  ODT  restrictions,  be  moved 
east  from  the  Pacific  coast  and  had,  therefore, 
been  made  available  on  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  lend- 
lease  program;  and  (b)  abou';  14  000,000 
pounds  was  found  on  inspection  to  be  out  of 
condition.  UNRRA  shipped  to  the  cotmines 
receiving  Its  assistance,  the  a2.000.OCO 
pounds  delivered  to  It  by  the  WFA.  The  en- 
tire quantity  arrived  In  good  condition  and 
every  country  to  which  p«rt  of  it  was  sent 
requested  imyre. 

Queatlon  Why  did  UNRRA  reiuee  to  pur- 
chase f\ril-r»t  »oya  ftour  from  the  Soj*a  Coi  po- 
rsUun  of  Amerlcs  which  product  (produced 
by  •  pntented  process  which  11  to  claimed 
removes  all  bi"  -  and  previ»nts  the  de- 

velopment of  r  1  w«s  approved  by  the 

Army,  the  Navj.  and  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards? 

Answer  UNRRA  made  no  such  refusal. 
tTJRRA  does  not  buy  Its  supplies  from 
vendors.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
procures  all  the  foods  shipped  by  UNRRA 
from  the  United  States.  That  Department 
is  entirely  free  to  place  UNRRA's  orders  with 
whatever  vendors  it  sees  fit.  Should  that 
Department  contract  with  the  Soya  Corp  of 
America,  or  with  any  other  vendor.  UNRRA 
would  accept  the  product  provided  only  that 
It  passed  ofBcial  inspection. 

Question.  Why  does  not  UNRRA  specifi- 
cally requisition  the  soy  flour  produced  by 
the  Soya  Corp.  of  America? 

Answer.  UNRRA  to  date  has  not  specifi- 
cally requisitioned  the  full -fat  nay  flour  pro- 
duced by  the  Soya  Corp.  of  America  lor  the 
reason  that  It  has  not  to  date  been  conviuced 
that  this  product  differs  so  materially  from 
that  of  other  manufacturers  or  full-fat  soy 
flour  as  to  warrant  the  exclusion  of  other 
manufacturers  from  participation  In  orders 
placed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
behalf  of  UNRRA.  In  this  connection 
UNRRA  has  sought  the  views  of  technologists 
and  Dr.  L.  S  Stuart,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  ha.s  stated  that 
■'in  our  experience  we  have  not  found  the 
ftill-fat  soy  flour  produced  by  the  Soya  Corp. 
of  America  to  be  materially  dWerent  In  Its 
properties  from  the  full -fat  soy  flour  pro- 
duced by  four  oj  five  other  n.anuXacturers 
of  this  product." 

The  requisition  which  UNRRA  has  recently 
placed  for  4,000  tons  of  full-fat  ."-oy  flour  will 
be  filled  under  the  usual  procedures  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  /igriculiure  in 
which  all  suppliers  are  given  an  opportunity 
lo  offer  their  product.  Should  the  Agri- 
culture Department  purchase  the  product  of 
the  Soya  Corp.  of  America.  UNRRA  will  be 
more  than  happy  to  accept  it. 

It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  UNRRA's 
efforts  over  the  past  2  years  to  encourage. 
In  every  one  of  the  countries  receiving  its 
aid.  greater  use  of  soy  products,  a^i  a  sub- 
stitute for  scarce  animal  proteins,  have  met 
with  great  success.  That  encouragement  has 
Included  tai  the  circulation  of  literature  em- 
phasizing the  high  nutritional  value  of  both 
full  and  low-fat  soy  flour,  (b)  extensive  ex- 
periments incorporating  up  to  10  percent  of 
soy  flour  in  bread,  and  (r)  the  free,  first- 
hand assistance  in  every  country  of  an  out- 
standing United  Stales  expert  on  a  great 
range  nf  uses  of  soy  products.  As  a  result 
UKRRA  has  been  receiving  for  some  months 
orders  for  soy  products  in  excess  of  the 
quantities  It  is  able  to  procure  out  of  its  mea- 
irer  available  financial  resotirces.  UNRRA 
has  programed  for  shipment,  (turing  Decem- 
ber 1945,  4.000.  6,000,  and  5,000  tons,  respec- 
tively, of  full  fat  (about  22  percent  fat), 
expeller  type  (4  to  7  percent  fat),  and  sol- 
vent type  (about  1  percent  fa "  i  of  »oy  floiu'. 
Every  one  of  the  countries  ( Al  bania.  Czecho- 
slovakla.  Greece.  Poland,  and  Jugoslavia)  to 
Which  these  spy  floiu's  are  being  sent  would 
gladly  accept  much  larger  quantities  if 
UNRRA  had  the  funds  with  which  lo  buy  ihe 
amounts  requested. 


Our  Policy  in  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNSSOTA 

IN  Tl  K  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  HVES 

^ridav.  Nor^mher  30.  194S 
Mr  iuDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  undtr  have 
to  exielid  my  remarks  m  ihe  Ricord.  I 
inclvKk  the  foUowinR  articte  by  Mark 
SuUivai.  from  the  Washington  Post  f^r 
Novem>er  30.  1945: 

oca  potxrr  in  chtna 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 
The  (utrrv  of  Gen  Patrick  J  HMrley  until 
this  we<  k  Ambassador  to  China,  covered  sub- 
stantia] ly  the  whole  of  our  foreign  relations— 
our  pol  cles  about  Russia,  Britain.  China,  the 
United  Nations;  and  the  administration  of 
these  loUcles,  both  by  our  ambassadors 
abroac  )ind  internally  within  the  State  De- 
partment. Within  so  large  a  field  are  many 
problen  is.  One  among  them.  China,  which 
Genera  Hurley  emphasized,  lends  itself  to 
compar  itively  simple  statements.  It  Is  to 
China  hat  the  very  capable  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall  is  being  sent. 

Whei  we  were  drawn  Into  the  war.  China, 
was  divided.  There  was  a  central  govern- 
ment. 1  leaded  by  Chiang  Kai-shek,  covering 
much  1  he  larger  part  of  the  country  and 
embracing  much  the  larger  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. A  dissident  group  consisted  of  Com- 
munists. Both  groups  fought  the  .Japanese. 
The  Ccmmunists  demanded  that  we  provide 
them  with  arms,  the  same  as  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  arid  that  we  otherwise  treat  them  on  a 
basis  or  equality. 

To  hi  ndle  the  problems  thus  presented,  and 
in  gen(  ral  to  try  to  bring  about  co<3peratlon 
betwee  i  the  Communists  and  the  central 
government.  President  Roosevelt  sent  Gen- 
eral Hurley  to  China. 

As  td  the  demands  for  arms  from  tis.  Gen- 
eral h  Lirley  took  the  ground  that  on  the 
broade  It  principles  we  could  not  give  arms 
to  a  d  Issident  group  within  a  nation  that 
was  o\  X  ally.  Further,  it  was  cleiir  that  a 
gift  of  arms  by  us  to  the  Communists,  how- 
ever It  might  help  the  Communists  to  fight 
Japan,  would  have  a  deadly  eflect  of  dis- 
couraginj:  the  central  government,  which 
was  cur  main  reliance.  To  keep  the  central 
govern  ment  and  Its  armed  forces  alive  was 
our  c(  instant  and  extreme  anxiety.  Tliis 
course  by  General  Hurley  accorded  with  the 
Ep3Cifi^  and  direct  instructions  he  had  re- 
ceived  from  President   Roosevelt. 

Aftei'  the  war  against  Japan  was  won.  tl)^ 
cleavaie  in  China  continued.  What  to  do 
about  It. is  our  present  problem.  It  is  de- 
temilnnble  by  whatever  is  to  be  our  future 
interest  and  policy  about  the  Par  East,  espe- 
cially China  and  Japan. 

We  fought  the  war  to  resist  an  aggres-sion 
by  Japfan.  Our  principal  future  interest  is  lo 
keep  .  apan  Incapable  of  another  such  ag- 
gressio  n.  We  think  of  this  as  our  responsi- 
bilitly.  alone.  But  a  strong  and  united  China 
is  a  better  assurance  of  keeping  Japan  down 
than  Urge  American  forces  kept  In  the  Par 
East  indefinitely. 

In  China  the  Communists  and  the  central 
government  continue  to  battle.  What  to  do 
about  this  is  our  immediate  problem.  For 
us  tb4  answer  is  the  same,  It  is  to  have  a 
strong  and  imited  China.  This  cannot  be. 
so  Ion  ;  as  there  are  within  China's  territory 
two  g  ivernments  with  two  armies.  Diplo- 
matic) illy  cur  tssk  Is  to  bring  the  two  govern- 
ments together.  If  that  cannot  be.  we  aie 
led  by  our  self-interest  and  bound  by  our 
pledge  i  word  to  support  the  central  govern- 
nient. 

The  situation  brings  up  sn  inunedi-ate 
proble  tn.      In    the    territory    covered    by    the 
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Communist  government  are  American  troops. 
They  went  there  to  aid  in  recelvlni;  the  sur- 
render of  the  Japanese.  The  CommunUts  de- 
mand that  we  withdraw  them.  Th  s  demand 
has  some  support  In  our  own  country.  Some 
of  this  support  Is  motivated  by  the  simple 
wish  to  get  cur  soldiers  home,  to  end  involve- 
ment in  foreign  disputes.  Some  <>f  this  no 
doubt  comes  from  sympathy  with  the  Com- 
niunlsts. 

We  want  to  bring  about  an  oiderly  and 
l>ei>rerul  world,  everywhere.  To  that  end  we 
I ,  ns  m  Germany,  and  assurie  we  may 

j^  .-t^en  them  th«r«  for  decades. 

Ihr  lu.  -  T  ««s  •'  lered 

country  u  ..earlntt  -  load 

problem,  make   it   different    :  as 

nM  allied  country.    Without..  iu«. 

there  cannot  be  ^^rder  in  that  country  r.cr 
elsewhere  In  the  Far  East  If  the  attainment 
of  a  untfl^  Chtna  and  an  orderly  world  will 
helurihr  '     T  troops  In  tt-r- 

country    <  '»^     o""^   ^    '     ' 

purpose  calls  lor  us  to  keep  them  there. 


specifically    that    persons    Involved    In    lalxir 
disputes  are  not  eligible  for  payments. 

John  Reld.  of  Lansing,  member  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  commission, 
said  that  the  GI  bill  contains  almost  the 
same  clause  as  the  Michigan  statute  In  pro- 
hibiting payment  of  benefits  to  veterans 
Interested  In  a  labor  dispute. 

Pack  asserted  that  his  agency's  interpreta- 
tion is  that  the  Federal  act  contains  nothing 
relative  to  tlie  current  Jabor  strife  and  the 
law  sliould  be  further  clarified  by  a  ruling 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

P»»ck   said    the   Federal    act    disqualifies    a 
veteran   if  he  lea\'ea  "suitable  work  volun- 
tarily, without  good  cause,"  but  he  ^-eot  on 
to  say  that  th*  aaSM  law  also  sit> 
gurge  shall  not  appiv  if  It  Is  sh^ 
veterrn   l*  "not  par  >i   in  or  dirwcUy 

mtei^sted  m  the  laU,.   >.--,-'ate  which  causes 
th."  work  stoppage. 

The  State  law  provides  r«yn»fnt  of  up  to 
f28  a  week  for  20  weeks,  and  the  Federal  law 
aao  a  week  up  to  a  maximum  of  52  weeks. 


Effect  of  Strikes  on  Veterans 
REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.MICHENER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30.  1945 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
estimated  by  the  Michigan  Slate  Office 
of  Veterans'  AfTairs,  that  40.003  veterans 
are  out  of  work  in  Michigan  this  morn- 
ing because  of  labor  strikes.  It  seems 
too  bad  that  these  returninc  veterans 
should  be  confi-cnted  with  a  situation  of 
this  kind.  On  October  19  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Hcuse  to  a  new  kind  of 
strike,  initiated  in  Michigan,  in  which 
World  War  I  veterans  wen?  striking 
against  World  War  II  veterans  because 
of  union  seniority  rights.  My  remarks 
are  found  on  page  A4402  of  the  Con- 
GRESSiON.^L  Record. 

This  morning  ray  attention  has  been 
called  to  an  article  appearing  n  the  Ann 
Arbor  (Mich.)  News  which  throws  con- 
siderable light  on  the  unemployment 
compensation  law  as  it  affects  veterahs 
who  are  presumed  to  be  entitled  to  their 
jobs.    The  article  Is  as  follows: 

4.T.\Ti:   PREPA.11NG   TEST   CASES    OF   VETE.IANS 
INVOLVED    IN    GM    DISPCT  E 

(By  William  Kulsea) 
I.AN3TNG.— The  State  office  of  veterans* 
aGairs  is  preparing  test  cases  of  veterans  in- 
volved in  the  GM-UAW  (CIO)  vage  dispute 
for  final  adjudication  before  the  Veterans 
Aciminlstration  in  Washington,  in  order  to 
clarify  the  right  of  ex-servlcem<  n  to  unem- 
ployment  benefits  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 
Col  Philip  C.  Pack,  of  Ann  ArDor,  said  two 
or  three  lest  cases  wUl  be  chosen  with  the 
h°lp  of  veterans'  counselors  In  Detroit  and 
nint.  and  the  results  will  be  lal:en  to  Wash- 
ington by  special  courier  He  eftlmated  that 
40.000  veterans  are  Involved  in  the  present 
labor  tie-up. 

Pack  has  told  veterans'  counielors  to  tell 
every  veteran  involved  to  file  a  claim  for 
unemployment  benefits  with  ihe  Michigan 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commission. 
the  State  agency  that  bandies  paymenU 
under  the  GI  bill,  and  to  appea:  them  to  the 
read.tistment  agent  If  they  are  turned  down. 

Veterans  cannot  draw  benefits  under  the 
Slate   compensation   law,   because    it    states 


The  Army-Navy  Football  Game 


able  to  carry  the  teams  and  fvon  the 
entire  student  body  to  the  Pac  fie  coast. 
The  trip  could  be  an  exercisein  the  rapid 
transport  of  troops  across  tlv  nent. 

The  cost  would  not  be  great  i  the 

equipment  and  p>ersonncl  to  handle  the 
tran.'^portation  problem  are  now,  and  will 
be  in  the  future,  in  the  armed  forces. 
The  mei^  job  of  transporiinii  would  be 
an  txcellent  exercise  m  the  irainini:  of 
the  cadets. 

Also,  It  would  let  the  pt       ■<    •  •  •  v 

of  the  men  who  will  be  i  .     >       .  - 

lodians  ot  our  national  securujr.    These 
M  are  the  '  ..-xrdian^  pf  GUI' 

oty.    They  .  every*  »ff»*nt 

of  our  popula:  i  every  p«rt  of  cur 

country,  and.  ;.  ^ .  .uit,  all  parts  of  the 
country  sliould  have  a  chance  to  see  Ihem 
and  also  to  entertain  them  in  their  larg- 
est and  most  colorful  athletic  event.  I 
do  hope  that  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congre.<^s  will  take  steps  to  implement 
this  idea.  I  am  presontint.  a  resolution 
to  carry  out  this  idea. 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Novc^Jiber  30.  1945 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  take  your  mind  off  of 
the  leal  serious  problems  for  just  a 
moment.  Tomorrow  many  of  us  are 
going  to  the  Army-Navy  football  game. 
It  will  be  a  classic.  This  year  it  will  de- 
termine the  national  championship. 

The  boys  on  these  teams  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  Nation,  the  teams  and  the 
activities  which  they  represent  are  na- 
tional teams  and  national  in-^titutions. 
They  are  not  the  team  of  any  locality  or 
any  segment  of  our  country.  They  rep- 
resent all  of  us.  and  in  the  schools  v.hich 
they  repre.<^ent  are  men  from  every  con- 
gressional district  and  every  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  no  part  of  the  country 
should  have  a  monopoly  on  this  game. 
This  is  especially  true  now  that  we  are 
in  the  air  age  and  the  country  can  be 
crossed  in  less  than  10  hours  by  plane. 

For  this  reason  I  seriously  suggest 
that  in  the  future  the  Army  and  Navy 
game  be  played  in  a  different  part  of 
the  country  each  year.  One  Army -Navy 
game  was  played  in  Chicago  and  one  was 
played  in  Pittsburgh.  Otherwise,  they 
have  all  been  played  on  the  eastern  sea- 
board. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  if  this  program 
is  inaugurated  that  the  first  game  played 
away  from  the  eastern  seaboard  should 
be  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Also,  I  believe 
that  the  most  appropriate  place  to  play 
the  first  Army-Navy  game  on  the  Pacific 
coast  would  be  in  the  memorial  stadium 
of  the  University  of  Cahfomia  at  Berke- 
ley. Calif.  This  is  centrally  located  and 
has  a  l>eautiful  stadium,  erected  in  the 
honor  of  the  men  who  served  in  the  First 
World  War.  It  seats  90.000.  and  the  ca- 
pacity  could  be  increased  to  over  100.000 
very  ea.slly. 

This  Is  a  practical  suggestion.    The 
Army  and  the  Navy  have  planes  avail- 


Furlough  or  Leave  Time  for  Privates  and 
Noncommissioned  Officers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  GIBSON 

OF  CEOSCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATm:3 

Friday.  November  30,  1945 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  more  rapidity  has  not 
been  exercised  to  bring  H.  R  4051.  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Rogers),  and  H.  R.  4743,  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  PaceI,  to  the  fiuor  of  the  House 
that  the  same  may  be  enacted  into  law 
with  the  least  delay  possible. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
provide  for  enlisted  men — that  is.  pri- 
vates and  noncommissioned  officers — 
furlough  or  leave  time  equal  to  2' 2  days 
per  month,  or  30  days  per  year:  and  fur- 
ther, on  discharge,  such  private  or  non- 
commissioned officer  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  reimbur.sement  for  full  pay 
and  allowances  of  accrued  leave  not  used 
by  him,  at  the  pay  of  his  rating  at  the 
time  of  discharge.  In  short,  this  legis- 
lation would  place  privates  and  ncn- 
commi.«sioned  officers  on  a  par  with  com- 
missioned officers. 

The  benefits  flowing  to  such  privates 
and  noncommissioned  officers  cannot  i;i 
any  sense  be  considered  a  gratuity. 

It  is  true  at  this  time  that  commis- 
sioned officers  receive  leave  equal  to  33 
days  per  year  and  the  right  lo  apply 
for  all  accrued  leave  just  prior  to  dis- 
charge,  which  in  many  instances  run  to 
high  salaries  and  constitutes  an  inexcus- 
able and  an  al>ominable  discrimination 
against  the  men.  as  a  class,  who  have 
done  the  real  fighting.    For  example:  A 
major  receives  in  salary  and  allowances 
approxin^tely  $420  per  month,  and  in 
many  instances  he  Is  discharged,  free 
to  go  about  his  business,  reestablish  him- 
self, and  draw  this  pay  for  3  or  4  montln 
while  he  Is  so  engaged.    Majors  in  many 
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instances  draw  sums  of  twelve  or  fiiieen 
hundred  dollars  for  what  is  known  as 
terminal  leave  after  they  are  actually 
discharged  and.  of  course,  other  officers 
in  sum.s  according  to  their  rank.  In  no 
sense  of  the  word  can  this  discrimination 
against  the  privates  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  be  justified.  We  all  know. 
and  it  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  that 
the  privates  and  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers are  the  ones  who  suffered  the  hard- 
ships, who  fought  in  the  mud  and  mire, 
and  whose  ver>'  soul.s  were  drenched  in 
the  blood  of  battle.  Then,  how  can  we 
as  the  lepresentatives  of  this  sreat  mass 
of  our  fishlinK  forces  and  their  fathers 
and  mothers  be  derelict  in  our  duty  to 
the  extent  of  p>ermitting  this  grave 
injustice  to  be  practiced  on  them. 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
author  of  this  legislation  that  he  get  out 
a  discharge  petition  if  the  committee 
does  not  promptly  brine  this  bill  to  the 
floor,  and  il  such  discharj:ie  petition  is 
filed,  then  I  request  the  membership 
of  this  Hou.se  to  sign  it  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  bring  the  legislation  to  the  floor 
for  action. 


\\  ho  ,s  Runni.']"  This  Gov\>rrimei-,t  !'- 
rective  Government  Has  Siictevded 
Where  the  Democratic  Le?i>!ative  Pror- 
ev<  Has  Failed 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF    ^    \.  Li  '  .•.:,  ,  -^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ot   UEi'ULbLM .WIVES 

Fririnu   Noreuihri   70    J94S 

:.!.  M.  [)ON(jL  CiH  M.  speaker,  Mr. 
John  W.  Sn\  !'  :  Uuector.  Otfice  of  Mo- 
bilization :i.",(i  i;,  I  nnx'Tsmn  i-  to  be  con- 
gratulatf!!  l";  h'^  wi-ao;-)  and  foresight 
in  hi.'^  rfcrr.i  o!  d*  r  U'  G'  i-:  -.  Ilershey 
directing  'n-'  a-,':  :i:.:i  in.a.  iiiilitaiy 
service  of  ['1-  -;'•;  t>  an.;  -  lentists  at  the 
(il  :i'''-b.!  r  A  \r\, ,,  rtiKt  h>-  <:!;•  i-iive  to 
.Ai::.;  .i',.i  N  , . ',■  Sidi:  HuaQi^.^d.;  lers  or- 
dering  :•  ^  i  -   fi  in  the  armed  forces  of 

M  ^::'-d'^;  -  K'---';  d-"  <-■(,!  lon  of  the 
vahif  '  t  :•  r.t  n  tr  i r^p' "'Ver  .sU[->ersedes 
th-i*  ■:  !;  •  M.'  ':•.  All-;!^  Committer 
Wi:-  ';.r..  !:ri  ■■•■:  :•■  i;:::;  H  R  2827 
which  I  mfiufj  ,'»•,!  A'.:.:  :'  i'»4)  This 
bill  would  hu  •  u ,..  ;•..  .■•:  ;mng,  if 
approved  by  the  corr-in  :  •  tnd  pas.sed 
by  the  House,  that  Mr.  br  s  directive 

ha";  done 

H  H  -^M.  7  wa-s  endorsed  by  most  of  the 
leaoifig  -.tu-ntlsts  and  unversities  of  the 
Nation  who  fully  lea;  '  c:  •  he  cryine  need 
of  scientific  .nanpowtr  behind  the  lines 
during  the  war  and  the  urgent  necessity 
of  their  knowledge  and  talents  during 
the  postwar  period  \\  :  r  ••  ■  •■  -Ty 
short-sighted  in  thi.-  .\-f.a  ri  ,i.>  l..:;.  >ared 
with  our  allies  in  drafting  men  into  the 
armed  forces  with  scientific  talent  and 
not  using  their  scientific  abilities  in  the 
be.st  interests  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  repea*'dh  appealed  to  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  C  i  ninaitee  to  consider  this 
bill  which  they  have,  up  to  date,  refused 
to  con.>ider.  This  i.s  an  example  of 
where  government  by  directive  has  be- 


come necessary  when  a  government  by 
the  democratic  process  has  failed  to  act. 

H.  R.  2827.  which  I  introduced  April 
2.  1945,  would  have  provided  the  means 
for  restoring  to  civilian  life  scientists 
which  are  badly  needed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  peace  and  reconversion.  Since 
I  have  introduced  this  bill,  my  mail  has 
been  flooded  with  urgent  demands  and 
requests  that  it  be  acted  upon.  With  the 
discovery  and  revelation  of  atomic  en- 
ergy for  military  purposes  which  has 
stunned  the  world  with  its  potentialities, 
it  is  now  necessary  that  scientists  be  re- 
lea.'^ed  from  the  monotony  and  inactivity 
of  Army  life  so  that  they  may  continue 
to  develop  and  expand  tlie  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  peacetime  pursuits,  and  most 
important  of  all.  to  find  ways  and  mean.s 
for  neutralizing,  controlling,  and  mak- 
ing ineffective  the  unbelievable  de,struc- 
tive  powers  of  atomic  energy  for  military 
purposes  which  was  revealed  in  the 
atomic  bombs  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki. 

We  must  not.  we  cannot  allow  any 
other  nation  to  move  ahead  of  us  scien- 
tifically by  discovering  how  the  atomic 
bomb  operates  withou'  first  discovering 
scientific  counteraction  which  will  make 
their  bombs  ineffective. 

We  have  been  permitting  this  to  be- 
come possible  by  holding  scientists  in 
the  armed  services*  and  drafting  them 
through  selective  .service  while  other 
nation.'N,  such  as  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Russia,  have  carefully  preserved 
their  scientists  by  keeping  them  at  work 
in  the  laboratory  instead  of  digging 
ditches  and  doing  KP  duty,  even  when 
they  were  threatened  with  defeat. 

622.21 
622  22-2 
622.23 
National  Headquarters. 
Selective  Service  System. 

Wa.-:hington.  D.  C. 
Local  Board  MEMORANorM  No.  115-M.  Isstted: 
NOVFMBER  26.   1945 

subject:  SPECTAL  consideration  for  CERTAIN 
STUDENTS.  TEACHERS.  AND  RESE.ARCH  WORKERS 
IN    THE    PHYSICAL    SCIENCE.S 

Part    I — Statement   of   general    policies   and 
procedures 

1.  General:  The  demands  of  the  armed 
forces  and  industry  du.  ing  the  emergency 
have  resulted  In  a  curtailment  in  advanced 
studies  for  men  having  high  technical  and 
scientific  qualifications.  Since  the  cessation 
of  active  flghtl  ig.  the  demand  of  long-range 
I  :i'  'Hal  interest  require  a  resumption  of 
tti.-o  studies.  In  order  to  fully  develop  the 
technical  and  sclentinc  skills  which  have 
been  acquired  and  to  prortde  adequate  teach- 
ing faculties  lor  returning  teterans  who  de- 
sire to  resume  their  studies  in  these  field*. 

2.  Reconversion  Working  Committee  on 
Deferment  and  Selective  Release:  (a)  Pur- 
suant to  a  request  from  the  Director  of  War 
Moblll7.i'  '!  Reconversion,  the  Recon- 
version '.'  .  Committee  on  Delerment 
and  Selective  K^rlease  has  been  established  to 
assist  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose. 
The  Committee  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  (1)  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Development.  (  )  Civilian  Pioduction 
Administration.  (3)  Office  of  Rubber  Reserve, 
(4 1  Petroleum  Administration  for  War.  (5) 
War  Department.  (6)  Nav^  Department.  (7( 
United  States  Employment  Service.  (8)  Office 
of  Education,  (9)  National  Roster  of  Scien- 
tific and  Specialized  Personnel,  and  (10>  the 
Selective  Service  System.  The  Chaiiman  of 
tlie  Committee  will  be  the  Director  of  V/ar 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  or  a  staff 
member  designed  ^y  him.  The  functions  of 
the  Committee  are  to: 


( 1 )  Indicate  to  the  Director  of  W^HoU- 
llzatioti  and  RecoHverslon  the  spadflc  occu- 
pation in  which  shortages  of  personnel 
threaKD  to  interfere  with  the  national 
heal thi  safety,  or  Interest. 

(2)  Formulate  the  specific  standards  indl- 
catingi  that  a  man  is  qualified  to  engage  in 
a  selected  occupation. 

(3>  tCertlfy  to  the  Director  of  the  Selective 
Servict  SN-stem  those  individuals  meeting  the 
standards  established  by  the  Committee. 

(41  Indicate  to  the  War  a.d  Navy  Depart- 
mentajthe  categories  of  occupations  in  which 
shortages  detrimental  to  the  national  in- 
teresti  could  be  relieved  by  release  of  men 
from  the  armed  forces. 

Part  II — Certification  Plan 

1  O^jeration  of  plan:  The  Director  of  the 
OUice  lof  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion 
will  examine  all  proposals  by  the  committee 
relatnig  to  deferment  and  release,  and  shiUl 
transi  lit  to  the  Selective  Se  vice  System  and 
the  W  ar  and  Navy  Departments  all  approved 
propa  als.  The  Director  of  Selective  Service 
will  ti  ansmit  the  recommendations  for  de- 
fermeit  to  local  boards  through  the  appro- 
priate State  directors. 

2  C lasstflcation  policies:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  memorandum  and  under 
the  general  authority  contained  in  paragraph 
5  of  p  irt  II  of  .xxal  Board  Memorandum  No. 
115,  ai  amended,  local  boards  will  give  serious 
consU  eratlon  to  the  occupational  deferment 
of  reg  istrants  engaged  in  the  technical  and 
sclent  flc  fields  set  forth  in  part  III  of  this 
memriandum. 

P^rt  111 — Standards  and  Procedures 

1.  Advanced  studies  In  the  physical  sciences 
or  er^iueering:  (a)  Any  registrant  who  is 
accepted  by  an  accredited  college  or  univer- 
sity ai  a  candidate  for  a  masters  or  doctors 
de?re#  in  the  physical  sciences  or  engineer- 
ing rtay  be  certified  by  the  Office  of  War 
Mobilization  and  Reconversion  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Selective  Service  as  essential  to  the 
national  interest  in  a  civilian  capacity. 

(b)jThe  fact  that  a  candidate  for  a  maker's 
or  a  (|octor's  degree  may  engage  In  part-time 
emplotyment  or  other  activities  will  not  affect 
his  certification  under  this  paragraph  so  long 
as  hi4  academic  standing  is  satisfactory. 

2.  ijn'verslty  teaching  in  the  physical 
8Cien(|e8  or  engineering:  Any  registrant  who 
is  to  ibe  employed  by  an  accred{ted  college 
or  university  as  a  teacher  of  physical  sciences 
or  en*ineerlng  may  be  certified  by  the  Office 
of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconver<=lon  to  the 
Director  of  Selective  Service  as  essential  to 
the  national  Interest  In  a  civilian  capacity. 

3.  University  research  in  the  physical 
scienofes  or  engineering:  (a)  Any  registrant 
( 1 )  Mipo  is  to  be  employed  by  or  attached  to 
the  siaff  of  an  accredited  college  or  univer- 
sity fi>T  research  in  the  physical  sciences  or 
engineering,  and  (2)  who  signifies  his  inten- 
tion <o  engage  In  such  an  activity  may  be 
certiflfed  to  the  Director  of  Selective  Service 
as  e«ential  to  the  national  Inurest  in  a 
ctvUian  capacity. 

(b)  Such  a  regirtrant  will  be  certified  only 
U  (1)  the  research  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
regist-ant  contributes  significantly  to  the 
nattoiial  interest,  and  <2»  inability  of  the 
indlvllual   registrant   to   undertake   the   re- 


sea  ret 

4 
cases: 


will  result  In  Its  delay. 

1  iubmission   of   information   in   certain 

Any  regutrant  who  wishes  to  be  cerii- 


(2) 


(3( 
physi 
of  or 


fled  u  ader  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  1,  2, 
and  'i  above,  must  present  to  the  Office  of 
War  i  lobllization  and  Reconversion.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  the  following  documents  in 
triplicate: 

(a) 
tion: 

(1) 
ing  to 


A  notarized   statement  of  his  inten- 

To  undertake  graduate  studies  lead- 
a  master's  or  doctor's  degree  in  the 


physi  al  sciences  or  engineering;   or 


To  en^jage  In  the  teaching  of  physical 


scien(  es  or  engineering;  or 


To  undertake  advanced  research  In  the 
al  sciences  or  engineering  on  the  staff 
Attached  to  a  college  or  university. 
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(b»  A  statement  from  an  accredited  college 
or  university  signed  by  a  responsible  ofBclal 
of  the  college  or  university,  indicating  that 
the  registrant: 

( 1 )  Has  been  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  a 
master's  or  doctor's  degree  in  the  physical 
sciences  or  e:  -g;   or 

(2)  Has  bc_  pted  as  a  teacher  of  a 
physical  sciences  or  engineering:  or 

(3)  Is  to  be  employed  by  or  attached  to  the 
Staff  of  the  college  or  university  for  rcs?arch 
In  the  phj'slcal  sciences  or  engineering,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  Indicating  In  de- 
tail the  nature  of  the  research  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  registrant,  the  scope  of  the 
registrant  s  re.-^ponsibilitlcs  for  the  research, 
and  the  necessity  lor  securing  the  Individual 
registrant  for  the  work. 

(ri  A  statement  showing  the  regUtrant's 
name,  address,  age.  selective  service  Iccal 
board  number  and  address,  classification,  and 
educational  qualifications. 

5  Study  leading  to  a  B.  S.  or  B.  A.  degree 
In  phvsical  sciences  or  engineering:  (at  Any 
registrant  who  has  satisfactorily  completed 
at  least  3  years  of  work  leading  to  a  bachelors 

degree  in  the  physical  sciences  or  engineer- 
ing may  be  certified  by  the  Office  of  War  Mo- , 
bllizatlon  and  Reconversion  to  the  Director 
of  Selective  Service  as  essential  to  the  na- 
tional Interest  In  a  civilian  capacity,  pro- 
vided such  rer'istrant  has  served  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  2  years  in  a  project 
directly  connected  with  the  war  effort. 

(b)  Any  registrant  who  wishes  to  be  cer- 
tified under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
must  present  to  the  Office  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion,  Washington.  D.  C, 
the  following  documents  in  triplicate: 

(1)  A  notarized  statement  of  his  Inten- 
tion to  continue  undergraduate  studies  lead- 
ing to  a  B.  S.  or  B.  A.  degree  in  the  physical 
fclences  or  engineering. 

(2)  A  statement  from  an  accredited  college 
or  university,  signed  by  a  responsible  of- 
ficial of  the  college  or  univer.Mty.  indicating 
that  the  registrant  has  been  accepted  for  the 
fourth  year  of  study  In  a  course  lerd'm  to  a 
B.  S.  or"  B.  A.  degree  In  the  physical  sciences 
or  engineering. 

(3)  A  statement  showing  the  registrant's 
name  address,  age.  selective  serv'.ce  local 
board  number  and  address,  classification,  and 
educational   qualifications. 

(4)  A  statement  from  the  registrant's  em- 
ployer that  he  has  been  engaged  for  at  least 
2  years  in  scientific  war  work 

Lewis  B.  Hershit. 

D  J  reef  or. 


H   R.  2827 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  release  of  persons  from 
active  military  service  and  the  deferment  of 
persons  from  military  service.  In  order  to 
aid  In  making  possible  the  education  and 
training  and  utilization  of  scientific  and 
technological  manpower  to  meet  essential 
needs  both  in  war  and  In  peace 
Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That   (1)    In  order  to 
make  poasible  the  training,  education,  and 
Bvallabiltty  of  such  numbers  of  persons  as  are 
necessary  for  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
of  the  Nation  In  the  sciences  of  fundamental 
Importance  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the 
■ale  reconversion  of  the  national  life  to  the 
ways  of  peace,  and  the  Nation's  potency  In 
th'   world's   future   economy,   the   President 
shall,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  provide  for  the  deferment  from 
military  service  of— 

(a)  not  to  exceed  20.0C0  young  men  annu- 
ally for  training  to  meet  essential  needs  in  the 
physical  sciences  and  in  their  application  to 
technology  and  eneineerlijg.  and  of  teachers 
to  conduct  said  training  program:  and 

(b)  15.000  tralne^  scientists  and  engineers 
now  employed  In  research  or  by  Industry  In 
work  essential  to  the  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  2.  The  discharge  or  assignment  to 
essential  civilian  pursuits  of — 


(a)  not  to  exceed  20.0C0  technically  trained 
enlisted  men,  especially  chemists,  chemical 
engineers,  physicists,  and  mathematicians, 
not  utilizing  their  highest  skills  in  the  prac- 
tice of  their  professions  In  the  Army  or  Navy, 
to  Industries  and  educational  Institutions 
urgently  in  need  of  such  men;  and 

(b)  not  to  exceed  15.CO0  enlisted  men  par- 
tially trained  in  those  branches  of  self; 
and  engineering  in  which  shortages  c  . 
but  whose  collegiate  training  was  Interrupied 
by  military  service  and  who  had  shown 
promise  of  completing  with  distinction  their 
preparation  for  professional  work;  providing 
they  undertake  to  Immediately  resume  and 
continue  their  collegiate  training  to  gradu- 
ation. 

EEC.  3.  No  provision  of  law  In  force  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  action  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  and  purposcij  of  this  aci. 


Disposition  of  Displaced  Polish  nationals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'Friday.  November  30,  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permi.<^sion  to  extend  my  remaiks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  herein  a  portion 
of  a  letter  received  from  BrJg.  Gen.  Miles 
Reber,  Deputy  Chief,  Legislative  and 
Liaison  Division  of  the  War  Department, 
regarding  the  di-^^position  of  displaced 
Polish  nationals,  conveying  to  me  in- 
formation which  I  believe  is  of  interest 
to  many  persons  in  the  United  States: 

As  you  perhapis  know,  cur  forces  have,  in 
the  past  few  months,  assisted  several  mil- 
lion displaced  persons  in  their  return  to 
their  homelands,  and  among  this  number 
were  many  Polish  people. 

Under  our  present  policy,  no  Polish  nation- 
als found  in  the  United  States  zone  cf  oc- 
cupation in  Germany  are  being  repatriated 
against  their  will.  Included  in  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  term  "Polish  nationals"  are 
those  persons  who  formerly  resided  in  that 
part  of  Poland  which  was  east  of  the  Curzcn 
line.  This  policy  has  been  communicated 
to  the  commanding  general  of  our  forces  in 
the  European  theater,  and  all  Information 
that  has  been  received  by  the  Vi?ar  Depart- 
ment indicates  that  It  is  being  fully  carried 
out. 


One  More  Difficult  Problem 


Big  Three,  when  all  the  assets  ar«  counted. 
Any  trouble  In  the  world  concerns  us.  for  it 
will  aCect  us  In  the  end  whether  we  ignore 
It  or  not. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  done  too  well  In  the 
world's  sorry  aftermath  of  war.  We  lun  the 
risk  cf  dangercus  Involvements  In  China. 
V.'e  have  remained  diplomatically  tloof  from 
The  struggle  in  Indonesia  and  Indochina, 
while  allowing  our  arms  to  be  used  In  the 
there.  Let  us  hope  we  shill  do  bet- 
;,  a  the  problem  of  Palestine. 

The  British  can  use  some  help.  tThey  have 
handled  the  problem  rather  badly,  thcugh  it 
is  doubtful  that  any  power  could  have  han- 
dled it  well.  But  Britain's  delays  and  In- 
consistencies of  the  past  23  years.  Intensified 
from  1939  to  the  present,  can't  be  said  to 
represent  the  happiest  efforts  to  solve  a  sorry 
situation. 

It  was  only  natural  that  Foreign  Minister 
Bevln  s  statement  on  Palestine  sliould  have 
proved  unsiitlsfactcry  to  both  parties.  Zion- 
ists are  angry  because  he  backed,  down  on 
previous  British  promises  of  a  national  Jew- 
ish honieland  in  Palestine  and  prof>osed  a 
Jewish  community  there.  They  foresee  only 
trouble  if  the  Jews  are  to  be  a  minority  in 
Palestine  as  they  are  in  the  rest  of  the 
v.orld.  abiding  In  the  ancient  homeland  only 
by  the  majority's  consent. 

The  Arabs  are  displeased  beoause  they 
view  Zionism  as  an  imperialistic  movement 
which  is  perverting  the  humanltaiflan  aim  of 
finding  a  haven  for  the  victims  of  Axis  per- 
secution. Their  more  extreme  politicans 
favor  an  immediate  and  total  ban  of  Jewish 
immigration  into  Palestine. 

To  reconcile  these  opposing  views  Bevln 
proposes  a  thorough  Inquiry  in  Europe  and 
Palestine  leading  to  Interim  recommenda- 
tions and  a  permament  solution  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  United  Nations  Conference, 
which  Bevln  would  have  assume  ti'ustceshlp 
of  a  Palestinian  state. 

Bevin  seems  convinced,  even  before  the  In- 
quiry, that  Palestine  Itself  does  not  provide 
opportunity  for  grappling  with  the  whole 
problem  of  Europe's  surviving  Jews.  Such 
authorities  as  Dr.  Waller  C.  Lowdermilk  of 
the  United  Slates  Department  of  Agriculture, 
however,  hold  that  an  intelligent  prcgram  of 
soil  conservation,  reforestation  and  power 
development  (such  as  Palestinian  Jews  have 
begun  already  I  would  make  the  country 
capable  of  supporting  ps  many  Jews  as 
wished  to  live  there,  and  the  Arab  population 
laesides. 

It  may  be  hoped  thai  American  members  of 
the  new  inquiry  committee  will  consider  the 
possibilities  of  this  long-range  prcF,rain.  and 
that  they  v.'ill  also  give  more  immediate  at- 
tcnticn  to  the  desperate  plight  of  the  ill, 
hungry  and  homeless  survivors  of  Nazi- 
Fascist  [x>grom8  than  Bevin  apparently  has 
planned.  | 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30.  1945 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
submit  for  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
some  timely  thoughts  set  out  in  an  edi- 
torial on  the  Palestine  question  by  H.  B. 
Snyder,  editor  of  the  Gary  Post-Tribune, 
Gary,  Ind.: 

ONB    M03E    DlrHCULT    PROBLEM 

In  accepting  a  place  on  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican committee  of  Inquiry  on  Palesliue.  this 
Government  has  taken  on  another  difficult 
problem.  It  also  has  accepted  the  role  which 
America's  strength  and  influence  make  In- 
evitable,   We  are  perhaps  the  biggest  of  the 


Compulsory  Health  Insurfuice 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

or  ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEm'ATI\T3 

Friday.  November  30,  1945 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
C.  F.  Byrns,  from  the  Fort  Smith  Times- 
Record  : 

TAKING     A    LOOK     AT     THAT     HEALTH     INStHlANCK 
PROPOSAL 


(By  C.  F.  Byrns) 

Compulsory  health  Insurance  as  proposed 

by  President  Truman  this  week  it  a  long  way 

off.    If    Indeed    It    is    ever    adopted    in    th.l5 

country. 


\  -  )1    ' 


The  Presidents  proposal  fits  in  perfectly 
with  the  social  idecs  of  a  considerable  sfg- 
nient  of  Americans.  They  believe  th«t  Gov- 
errment  shou.'d  undertake  to  protect  all  hu- 
manity asainst  all  the  ills  of  existence,  at 
public  expense — and  collect  the  cost  ofT  some- 
body else 

It  will  be  opposed  by  a  large  number  of 
people  who  believe  that  compulsory  health 
insurance  and  Government  control  of  medi- 
cal care  will  produce  less  health  at  more 
cost. 

The  medical  profession  will  oppose  the 
President's  proposal.  I  think,  practically  to 
a  man.  The  reasons  were  admirably  pre- 
sented in  a  statement  prepared  by  Dr.  W.  R. 
Brocksher.  of  Fort  Smith,  at  the  request  of 
these  newspapers,  and  published  immediately 
after  the  President's  proposal  was  made.  Dr. 
Brocksher  is  secretary  of  the  Arkansas  Medi- 
cal Society  and  his  views  may  be  accepted 
a.s  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  opinion  of 
most  if  not  all  his  colleagues. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  things  funda- 
mentally wrong  with  the  proposal  for  com- 
pulsory health  insurance  and  governmental 
supervision  of  medical  care. 

One  Is  that  the  nations  which  have  had  It 
for  many  years  have  made  materially  less 
progress  In  health  than  the  United  States 
has  made  under  its  system  of  free  enterprise 
In  medical  pract'.ce. 

Another  is  that  the  cost  of  medical  care 
as  proposed  by  the  President  Is  materially 
higher  than  the  average  cost  now  paid  by  the 
people  who  have  the  very  best  of  care. 

Aside  from  these  two  basic  objections, 
which  ought  to  be  enough,  tfaere  are  other 
reasons  for  opposing  the  President's  plan. 

Among  them  is  the  fact,  demonstrated  on 
a  thousand  fronts,  that  bureaucracy  tends 
to  produce  mediocre  performance,  to  dis- 
courage inventiveness,  risk  taking,  and  new 
ideas  and  to  encourage  strict  conformity  with 
a  set  pattern  of  behavior.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve that,  ask  anyone  you  know  who  is  now 
and  has  been  for  sometime  an  employee  of  a 
far-flung  Government  bureau.  They'll  tell 
you,  off  the  record.  They  won't  tell  ycu  for 
publication.  That  very  fact  demonstrates 
what  I'm  saying — bureaucracy  constantly 
e::erts  pressure  on  everybody  to  conform  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  and  never,  on  any 
account,  say  or  do  anything  which  a  superior 
may  disapprove  because  he  didn't  think  of  it 
first. 

American  medicine  has  achieved  tremen- 
dously for  a  great  variety  of  reasons.  An 
important  one  is  that  every  medical  man  is 
stimulated  to  do  his  very  best  by  the  prod- 
ding of  his  own  conscience,  by  the  constant 
competition  within  his  own  profession,  by 
the  knowledge  that  his  earnings  from  his 
practice  are  not  guaranteed  by  anybody  and 
must  be  earned  by  his  own  initiative  and 
skill. 

The  record  of  achievement  in  health  Im- 
provement in  this  country  of  free-entetpri.se 
medicine  and  in  the  older  countries  with 
their  sociali;ied  medicine  is  available  to  any- 
one who  wants  to  trail  it  down.  I  have  read 
considerably  on  the  subject.  It  Is  clear  to 
me  that  government-controlled  medicine  has 
fallen  short  of  the  American  system  lii 
results. 

The  President  proposed  a  tax  of  4  percent 
on  all  incomes  up  to  93,600  a  year  to  pay 
the  cost.  That's  $144  a  year  or  $12  a  month. 
Relatively  few  families  pay  that  much  for 
medical  care,  even  if  they  use  all  they  need 
of  the  best  available. 

Everyone  recognizes  that  we  need  to  make 
competent  medical  care  available  for  more 
people  on  a  cost  they  can  afford.  We  are 
makins;  definite  progress  in  that  direction 
through  prepayment  medical  care  plans.  Blue 
Cross  hospital  plans,  free  clinics,  and  free 
hoepiial  care  for  the  indigent,  and  through 
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a  large  and  growing  public  health  service. 
We  have  yet  much  to  do.  It  is  my  own  opin- 
ion that  we  shall  be  wiser  to  push  these 
means  for  spreading  medical  care  to  more 
people,  preserve  the  undoubted  virtues  of  our 
present  system  of  private  medical  practice, 
and  avoid  the  excessive  cost  and  deadening 
influence  of  political  medicine. 


I::d;ua  St^.r'--.  ( 


GI  Space  on  United 

States-Bound  Ships 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


|-i'"N   T ^\'i  IV 


r- 


\FER 


OP    MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  November  29,  1945 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
longer  will  this  Congress  ignore  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  a  square  deal  for 
our  servicemen?  How  much  longer  are 
we  going  to  take  what  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  are  throwing  at  us?  They 
feed  us  sop  about  the  point  system.  They 
keep  high-point  men  in-  and  release  low- 
point  favorites.  Now  they  are  assigning 
shipping  space  intended  for  war-weary, 
homesick  veterans  to  Indian  students. 

I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  are  not  conspir- 
ing to  defeat  the  Mem'oers  of  this  Con- 
gress at  the  polls  next  year.  They  most 
certainly  know  that  we  are  being  blamed 
for  bungling  and  broken  promises  in  rela- 
tion to  demobilization. 

I  haVe  asked  the  War  Department  for 
an  explanation  of  this  latest  GI  insult. 
Kicking  homeward  bound  boys  off  our 
boats  to  make  room  for  some  266  Indian 
students,  some  of  them  45  years  old,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  rankest  deals 
that  could  be  perpetrated  on  our  service- 
men. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  a  short  article  which 
appeared  in  the  November  30  editions  of 
the  Washington  Times  Herald. 

INDIAN    STUDENTS    REPLACE    Gl'S    ON    AMXaiCAN- 
BOUND  BOATS 

(By  Ed  Sullivan) 
From  Karachi.  India:  GI  publication  The 
Gateway  bitterly  tells  why  hundreds  of 
American  soldiers  won't  spend  Christmas 
with  their  families.  The  paper  documents 
Its  charges  that  50  GIs  were  put  off  the  Stet 
to  make  way  for  50  Indian  students  en  route 
to  United  States  schools,  and  records  the 
current  Karachi  rumor  that  200  Indian  stu- 
dents sailed  on  the  Smita  Rosa.  59  on  the 
Meigo.  68  on  the  Richardson,  37  on  the 
McCrea  •  •  ♦.  "Let  the  brass  hats  ex- 
plain this  dirtiest  trick  ever  played,"  says  The 
Gateway.  "But  the  guy  sitting  on  his  bar- 
racks bag,  watching  the  young  Indian  civil- 
ians walk  up  the  gangplank,  and  dreaming 
of  Christmas  won't  be  listening." 

I  imderstand.  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Chinese  students  are  now  being  brought 
to  America  on  transports  sailing  out  of 
Calcutta,  all  occupying  spaces  that  had 
been  intended  for  returning  American 
GIs.  I  have  no  proof  of  this,  but  you 
can  be  sure  I  shall  demand  the  truth 
from  the  War  Department. 


\tt  Should  Have  an  Import  Quota 
on  Eggs 


IN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 

TOE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1945 


Ml .  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  put  a  quota  on  the 
imports  of  eggs.  This  appears  to  be  a 
desirable  and  a  necessary  approach. 
We  are  going  to  have  considerable  dif- 
ficul  y  in  maintaining  the  90-percent 
floor  price  for  eggs  if  we  do  not  have 
a  quota  on  imports  of  eggs. 

I  Tfrish  to  include  the  following  article 
from  the  November  Farm  Journal  that 
gives  a  picture  of  the  serious  situation 
that  exists  in  regard  to  eggs: 

WHAl'LL  WE  DO  WrTH  THE  EGGS? — THIRTT-rOfB 
MU  LION  CASES  TOO  MANY  WILL  GIVE  FIRST  REAL 
TESr  TO  I-RICE  SUPPORT 

An  egg  surplus  that  may  make  all  previous 
suipluses  look  like  chicken  feed  is  likely  to 
begin  in  December.     It  may  come  earlier. 

Air  >ady  some  Midwest  egg  prices  l^ave  fallen 
beloM  90  percent  of  parity.  On  the  ea?t 
coast  however,  they  still  push  against  the 
ceiling. 

Th;  .s  surplus  will  be  the  first  real  challenge 
the  Government  has  had  to  make  good  on  its 
prom  se  to  support  post-war  farm  prices. 

Unler  the  Steagall  amendment,  prices  of 
eggs  i  nd  other  war-needed  commodities  are  to 
be  m  lintr.ined  at  net  less  than  90  percent  of 
parit '  until  2  years  after  the  end  of  hostilities 
has  b  fen  declared.  The  end  has  not  yet  been 
declared.  What  happens  to  eggs  will  give 
f  arm(  rs  some  idea  of  what  may  happen  to 
other  product  prices. 

Th*  simple  mathematics  of  the  egg  outlook 
are  tiese:  United  States  citizens  will  have 
eaten  385  eggs  apiece  in  1945.  They  had  more 
money  and  bigger  appetites  while  doing  war 
work  than  when  working  on  peacetime  jobs, 
and  hey  were  able  to  get  less  meat  than 
they  wanted. 

Nej;t  year  there  will  he  more  meat  and  less 
mone  y.  Egg  consumption  U  expected  to  drop 
to  33 )  eggs  apiece. 

If  x)Ultrymen  produce  at  the  same  rate 
next  >'ear  as  this,  that  will  mean  about  34,- 
OCO.OI  0  cases  of  surplus  eggs  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  buy.  The  bill  for  that  many  eggs 
wUl  lie  about  »400,000.000.  Present  support 
prlcei  are  27  cents  a  dozen  for  candled  eggs, 
and  4 1  cents  a  dozen  for  ungraded  eggs. 

Thi  I  Doane  Agricultural  Service, '  biggest 
farm- management  organization  in  the  coun- 
try, SI  lys  that  by  March,  "when  even  the  crows 
are  Is  ying  eggs, '  the  egg  market  will  be  abso- 
lutel]  dependent  on  Government  support 
price! ,  unless  production  is  cut. 

Th(!  United  States  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultu  e  probably  will  announce  1946  egg  goals 
soon.  They  will  be  put  out  in  the  hopes 
that  last  years  history  won't  be  repeated. 
A  yei  r  ago.  when  it  looked  like  feed  was 
goin^  to  be  tight  and  the  war  would  end 
soon,  USDA  asked  hatcheries  to  shut  down, 
and  urged  poultrymen  to  cull  to  the  bone 
Poult  -ymen  figured  that  if  some  cutting  was 
good,  more  would  be  better. 

Th<  result  was  last  summer's  egg  shortage 
and  the  poultry  freeze  orders.  Planners 
don't  want  another  egg  famine  on  top  ol 
this  winter's  surplus. 

A  committee  of  the  National  Poultry  Pro- 
ducer^ Federation  last  week  found  out  how 
serioilsly  Washington  regards  the  situation. 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  Anderson  not  only 
sent  his  top  poultry  experts  to  meet  with 
the  committee,  but  his  executive  assistant, 
Nathan  Koenig.  Two  days  alter  the  meet- 
ing, the  Department  appointed  Hcbart 
Crcighton,  nationally  known  poultry  breeder 
of  Warsaw.  Ind.,  to  head  the  poultry  branch 
of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration. (Crel^hton  is  a  life-long  Repub- 
lican, nnd  Speaker  of  the  Indiana  House  of 
Representatives  ) 

The  Ma:ketlng  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  met  with  the 
poultrymen.  and  Chairman  Flannagan 
promptly  appointed  a  poultry  committee  to 
hold  a  special  hearing.  It  v;as  the  flrst  time 
a  special  congressional  committee  ever  was 
appointed  to  work  with  the  poultry  industry. 

Tlie  poultry  delegation  thinks  its  3-polnt 
program  stands  a  good  chance  of  adoption. 
These  points  are: 

1.  An  orderly  program  of  Government  pur- 
chase  of   surplus  eggs. 

2.  Government  support  for  poultry  (in- 
cluding broilers)  which  was  raised  in  ex- 
pectation that  U  would  be  needed  to  fill 
Government  orders. 

3.  Removal  of  ceiling  prices  on  eggs  and 
poultry  as  soon  as  pr.ces  paid  to  farmers 
drop  below  ceilines 


Letter  of  Japanese  Residents  of  Minnescta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNEHCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREHENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
t     extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  letter  and  my  reply: 
Un.ted  Christian  Ministry. 
Minneapolis  Chlrch  Federation. 
r.Iinncapolis.  Minn..  November  14.  1945. 
The  Honorable  Walter  H.  Jucd, 
The  Hou^c  of  Representatives. 
Washtngton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Da.  Judd:  We  Japanese  people,  who 
happen  to  have  settled  in  Mlnneeota  a^  the 
result  of  the  War  Relocation  Authority's  pro- 
gram, .net  at  the  St.  Paul  International  In- 
stil Ute  on  November  II  for  r.  monthly  soc.al 
gathering. 

We  wish  to  r::press  QUr  sir  cere  apprecia- 
tion for  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  way 
in  which  the  re.<:ident^  of  tills  Stale  have 
received  us  into  the.r  midst.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  to  go  thrcurh  a  great  de  U 
of  affliction  and  material  less  by  the  mass 
evacuation  and  life  in  the  relocation  centers, 
we  feel  we  have  been  richly  rewarded  by 
coming  here.  It  Is  our  feeling  that  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  and  the  Midwesi  on  the  whole, 
with  its  population  of  numerous  national 
and    racial  inds.   is   tie   place  from 

which   real    .  n   and  democratic  life  Is 

developed.  In  view  of  the  privilege  of  shar- 
ing In  this  magnificent  e.rperience.  the  hard- 
ship of  the  past  few  years  can  casUy  be 
forgotten. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon .  our 
conversation  turned  to  the  subject  of  our 
homeland.  We  felt  that  the  only  way  to 
save  Japan  and  a  wholesome  relationship 
between  this  country  and  Japim  is  to  have 
General  MacArthur  continue  his  present  pol- 
icy of  occupation,  which  ha^s  more  than 
proved  his  deep  understanding  of  not  only 
the  problems  involved  but  th-»  people  and 
their  needs.  We  are  not  in  a  p<«ltlon  politi- 
cally to  raise  our  voices*  but  as  people  who 
are  familiar  with  the  sitliation  of  that  coun- 


try we  would  like  to  express  our  wholehearted 
endorsement  of  his  policy.  We  sincerely  hope 
he  will  be  able  to  continue  in  his  present 
capacity  without  interference  either  from 
his  fellow  citizens  at  home  or  from  any  other 
nation. 

We  are  writing  to  you.  as  a  Congressman 
from  this  State,  because  your  name  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  public  press  most  fre- 
quently; and  we  feel  that  you,  with  your 
background,  would  best  appreciate  our  feel- 
ing. Flease  convey  our  sentiments  to  your 
fellow  Congressmen. 

Respectfully  yours, 
TuE  Jap.^ne=e  RrsirrNTs  of  Minnesota, 
By  Rev.  Daisuke  Kitagawa. 


KovEMBra  27,  19t5. 
Rev.  Dahuke  Kit.^gawa, 

3finneapo/ts.  Minn. 

Ce\3  Mr.  Kitagawa:  It  was  with  great  pleas- 
ure that  I  received  your  letter  of  November 
14th.  expressing  your  appreciation  of  the 
way  m  which  the  people  of  Minnesota  have 
on  the  whole  welcomed  you  into  their  midst 
and  helped  you  find  useful  and  happy  p!ac?s 
in  our  society.  I  was  privileged  to  have  a 
small  part  in  setting  up  the  orlgl/ial  com- 
mittee of  Minneapolis  citizens  when  you  were 
first  being  transieired  to  our  State  in  con- 
siderab.e  numbers.  The  fact  that  so  exten- 
sive a  readjustment  could  b2  made  in  a 
time  when  feelings  were  high  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  understanding  and  good  sense  both  of 
your  people  and  of  ours. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  your  estimate 
of  the  remarkable  way  in  which  General 
MacArthur  has  handled  the  very  delicate 
task  of  the  occupation  of  Japan.  Surely  it  has 
been  done  with  a  maximum  of  benefit  to  all 
concerned.  V/e  have  defeated  the  Japanese 
militarists  Now  we  must  so  behave  as  to 
v.ln  the  Japanese  people  to  a  more  democratic 
way  of  life  than  was  prevloutly  possible  fcr 
them. 

Ve:y  sincerely  yours. 


Vengsance  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  rOGARTY 

OF  RH3DE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Noveinber  30,  1945 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tc  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
CRD,  I  include  the  foUowiaf  article  by 
Thomas  L.  Stckes: 

X-XNCEANCE    LEGISLATION 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stckes) 

There's  a  rlf;ht  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  do 
things — including   legislating. 

An  example  of  the  wrong  v,ay  may  be  seen 
currently  in  the  attempt  to  rush  drastic 
penalties  against  labor  through  the  House  of 
Representatives.  They  are  contained  in  a 
bill  prepared  by  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. The  measure  has  been  ordered  to 
the  floor  by  the  Rules  Committee  for  early 
consideration. 

The  effort  is  to  exploit  the  present  strike 
situation.  That  oflers  provocation  for  labor- 
law  reform,  certainly,  but  not  through  such 
hasty  and  ill-considered  legislation  whipped 
up  hurriedly  in  a  spirit  of  vengeance.  Long- 
time changes  in  labor  law  should  be  consid- 
ered carefully  and  soberly. 

Tlie  penalizing  provisions  were  inserted  in 
a  bill  that  originally  was  designed  only  to 
repeal  the  wartime  Smith-Connally  anti- 
strike    law,    so-called.    Repeal    of    that    act 


meets  general  approval.  But  the  provisions 
added  by  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  do 
not  Libor  is  complaining  bltterlj?,  and  with 
reason. 

One  provision  would  punish  any  labor 
union  which  struck  In  violation  of  a  no-strike 
clause  in  its  contract  by  suspending  its  col- 
lective bargaining  provisions  frr  a  year  and 
making  It  subject  to  suits  for  damages  In- 
currec*  by  work  stoppages. 

The  obvious  effect  would  be  refusal  by  lab?r 
unions  thereafter  to  accept  no-strlke  clausrs. 
Further.  It  would  open  the  way  for  employers, 
£0  Inclined,  to  provoke  strikes  themselves 
and  drain  union  treasuries.  There  is  no  pen- 
alty for  employers  who  ml^ht  themselves  in- 
duce strikes  by  their  conduct. 

Another  prevision  would  prohibit  contri- 
butions by  Isbor  unions  for  political  conven- 
tion and  primary  e'ectlon  campaigns.  This 
would  extend  the  ban  already  imposed  by 
the  Smlth-Connally  Act  against  sudi  con- 
tributions for  general  election  campaigns, 
which  Is  to  be  retained.  The  latter  some- 
what restricted  the  scope  of  CIO's  Political 
Action  Committee  In  last  year's  general  elec- 
tion campaign,  though  It  did  not  interfere 
much  with  Its  ultimate  effectiveness.  It  op- 
erated under  the  exception  permitting  use 
of  union  funds  for  educational  purposes. 
Former  Attorney  General  Biddle.  over  pro- 
tests from  some  Mer-.bei-s  of  Congress,  held 
that  PAC  was  not  violating  the  law. 

The  purpose  of  the  prohibition  In  the  caf^e 
of  conventions  and  primary  elections  Is  clear. 
Memtcrs  v.'lth  anti-labor  records  fear  CIO  at- 
tempts to  eliminate  them  in  next  yer.i's 
primaries,  and  with  reason  The  CIO  had 
some  primary  successes  last  year,  even  in  the 
South.     That  served  as  a  warning. 

Aside  from  the  injustices  and  the  dubious 
constitutionality  of  these  provisions,  and  the 
hany  methcd  of  legislating,  there  is  some- 
thin:^  e.'se  wTong  with  this  whole  procedure. 
This  is  the  matter  of  Jurisdiction  AU  this 
was  done  by  the  Military  Affairs  Commlnej 
and  not  the  regularly  constituted  Hotise  La- 
bor Committee.  The  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee proved  its  ineptness  and  lack  of  ex- 
perience and  jucgmcnt  in  framing  labor  leg- 
islation when  it  handled  the  original  Con- 
nallv  bill.  2  years  age. 

Administration  leaders  sought  In  vain  to 
get  the  Rules  Committee  to  withhold  report 
of  ih?  bill  for  House  action  until  the  Labor- 
Management  Conference  here  hcd  flniihjd  Its 
work.  But  the  RepubUc-EOUthern  con- 
servative Democrat  coalitlcn  In  the  commit- 
tee, which  holds  the  whip-hand,  seized  the 
second  streetcar  and  bus  strike  h»re  and  be- 
ginning of  the  General  Motors  strike  to  shove 
the  measure   to   the  floor. 


Let's  Keep  tlie  Discharge  System  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  mans::  LLD 

OF  MONTANA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE  SENT  ATI  VE3 
Friday.  November  30.  1945 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  very  much  perturbed  by 
the  favoritism  shown  in  certain  cases  to 
sons  of  generals  and  legislators  in  facili- 
tating their  discharges  from  the  service. 
I  am  also  against  the  idea  of  athletes  be- 
ing given  special  consideration  in  this 
respect. 

I  would  like  to  urge.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  point  system  for  discharge  from  the 
service  be  operated  on  an  equitable  basis 
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so  that  all  men  may  be  given  the  same 
consideration.  There  should  be  no  fa- 
voritism shown  to  anyone.  It  is  my  hope 
also  that  the  number  of  points  nece.ssary 
for  discharge  will  be  lowered  and.  in  a 
short  while,  done  away  with  completely 
SO  that  these  men  who  have  done  their 
full  share  will  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their  country  and  their  loved  ones.  It 
is  imperative  :hat  we  continue  to  exert 
all  our  efforts  toward  this  end. 


The  British  Loans 


EXTENSION  C:V  r.;MARKS 

HON,  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

IN  THE  HO!    ^e:  <  '-    ;M;!'':t>::ENTATIVES 

T".   .'    ■     :;  .    S  .vcmbcr  21.  1945 

M..  woo:  liVYF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ^.:.u.  :  .t-.e  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  ui  the  Record.  I  include  the 
followine  editorial: 

THE   BRrriSH    LOANS 

The  Governnent  of  the  United  States  is 
mobilizing  all  its  propaganda  resources,  ac- 
cording to  a  re<ent  article  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  In  support  of  a  purported  postwar 
loan  of  $4,000  000.000  to  Great  Britain — a 
proposition  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  definitely  and  almost  unanimously  do 
not  approve. 

This  is  an  amazing  situation. 

Why  should  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  Is  not  the  master  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  but  only  their  servant,  be  so 
anxious  and  determined  to  make  a  disposi- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  country  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people? 

The  Government  does  not  have  any 
money  in  its  own  right,  to  loan  to  foreign 
governments  or  even  to  sjjend  for  its  own 
purposes. 

The  only  money  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  that  which  it  exacts  from  the  people 
In  taxes,  or  borrows  against  iuture  taxes. 

In  all  matters,  but  especially  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the' expenditure  or  other  dis- 
position of  money,  the  Government  should 
respect  and  abide  by  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  not  impose  its  own  conUary  wishes  upon 
the  people. 

In  the  matter  of  the  proposed  British 
loans,  the  American  people  have  clearly  in- 
dicated their  overwhelming  opposition — as 
many  as  7  persons  in  10  having  declared 
their  opposition  in  comprehensive  polls  of 
public  opinion, 

Ne\-ertbeless.  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
rejxjrts: 

"Five  top  Government  agencies  are  mo- 
bilizing their  oipinton-manufacturing  ma- 
chinery for  a  campaign  whl?h  will  start 
soon  and  which  ofBcials  say  will  be  running 
at  full  tilt  by  December  when  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  home  listening  to  con- 
stituents. 

••The  pay-off  will  be  legislative  action  in 
January. 

•Between  now  and  then  the  pressure  will 
pile   up     "•     *     •. 

"The  Amertciin  strategy  is  all  drawn  up. 

"It  is  incorjKjrated  in  a  State  Eiepart- 
ment  document  bulking  100  pages  or  so 
which  has  been  distrituted  to  key  officials 
In  the  Treasury  Department.  Commerce  De- 
p?rtmeni.  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
Agriculture   De:>artment." 

But  of  course  the  truly  amazing  factor 
In  th*s  situation  is  not  alone  in  the  Goverij- 
meni  s  tftorts  to  influeiice  the  people  against 
th;.r  own  wish.»s  and  interest. 
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It  Is  also  In  the  Oovemmerfs  deliberate 
and   callous   effort   to   deceive   the  people. 

The  so-called  British  •"loans"  are  not  In 
fact  loans  at  all. 

They  are  Intended  to  be  and  are  going 
to  be  outright  gifts. 

The  British  Government  frankly  does  not 
want  and  will  not  accept  loans,  for  the  very 
substantial  reason  that  it  does  not  want  to 
pay  them  back  and  knows  very  well  it  would 
never  be  able  to  pay  them  back. 

An  editorial  in  the  trans-Atlantic  edition 
of  the  London  Daily  Mail  makes  this  point 
perfectly  clear  when  it  says  that,  however 
badly  Britain  wants  and  needs  the  money: 

"There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  Britain  will 
not  go. 

"The  British  people  are  determined  not  to 
enter  the  postwar  world  with  a  millstone  of 
foreign  debt  around  their  necks. 

"That  could  only  mean  one  of  two  things. 

"Either  we  should  become  a  dependency  of 

the  United  States  or  we  should  have  to  Incur 

th?   odium   of   repudiating   a  debt   which   we 

should  be  unable  to  carry. 

"The  United  States  should  propose  some 
means  o'  assisting  Britain  which  would  not 
confront  us  with  such  a  clilemma." 

This  is  far  nearer  the  truth  of  the  matter 
than  American  propaganda  in  support  of  the 
loans  to  B.itain  has  ever  come. 

If  the  American  people  must  be  deluged 
with  propaganda  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  at  least  It  should  be  as  truth- 
fully presented  as  the  British  propaganda  re- 
lating to  the  same  subject. 


Cant, nil-  SrTiall 


Business  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  rMlLYT^ri  i-  ;r;;LAS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30.  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker  urder  permission  granted  me  to 
extend  m:'  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude a  letter  w^hich  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Louis  W.  Oswald,  of  Niiperville.  111., 
secretary  of  the  DuPage  C>''nty  Retail 
Druggists'  Association,  and  a  member  of 
the  nTitional  com.mittee  or  legislation  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists.   The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Mrs.  Douglas:  Tl^ere  are  other  prob- 
lems before  the  Congress  besides  the  atomic 
bomb  and  the  investigation  of  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor disaster. 

One  of  these  is  the  plight  of  the  small 
businessman,  with  the  threat  of  extinction 
by  monopolistic  interests.  Today  there  is  a 
concerted  under-ccver  move  in  Congress  to 
scuttle  the  Small  Business  Committee,  of 
which  V7U1CUT  Patman  is  chairman,  by  deny- 
ing suficlent  funds  to  carry  on. 

Says  Wr.iciiT  Patman,  "Theie  is  a  sinister 
force  in  this  country  that  is  trying  to  break 
down  any  sincere  efforts  to  help  small  busl- 
ners  during  the  transition  period,  thereby 
aiding  big  business  and  monopoly," 

We  must  not  permit  the  congressional 
saboteurs  to  scuttle  this  committee  under 
any  pretense  whatsoever  and  should  expose 
those  charlatans  who  masque -ade  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people. 

The  matter  is  urgent.  We  ask  that  you 
take  immediate  action  to  save  our  cause  and 
that  of  all  small  business.  I  will  anticipate 
your  cooperation,  in  the  interests  cf  true 
democracy  and  American  free  enterprise. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LrOlTis  William  Oswald. 
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:  Friday.  November  30,  1945 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, uncler  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Atlanta  Journal 
on  November  27,  and  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  The  Atlanta  Constitution  on 
November  28,  in  eulogy  of  our  colleague, 
RoBERTT  Ramspeck: 

om  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)   Journal  of 
November  27.  19451 

ROBERT  RAMSPECK  HE3IGNS 

ThelJournal  shares  a  widespread  regret  over 
the  Announcement  that  Representative 
RoBERt  RAMSPECK  of  the  Fifth  Georgia  Dis- 
trict ii  to  resign.  His  16  years  in  Congress  arc 
a  recti-d  of  growing  usefulness  to  his  con- 
stltueits,  his  State,  his  party  and  his 
country.  He  earned  the  confidence  of  them 
all.  an(d  they  are  all  losers  by  his  resignation. 
Good  pense,  hard  work  and  high  integrity, 
combined  with  a  native  aptitude  for  dealing 
with  |nen  and  ahalrs,  carried  •Bos"  Ram- 
speck jto  the  foreranks  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatilves  and  of  Democratic  leadership.  The 
hope  pas  that  many  more  years  of  his  in- 
creasijigly  valuable  experience  would  be  given 
to  sudh  service. 

It  i|  peculiarly  regrettable  that  the  oflSce 
of  Cotigressman  is  not  sufBciently  rewardful 
or  attractive  to  compete  with  private  enter- 
prise for  a  man  of  his  caliber.  His  new  post 
as  ex»:utive  vice  president  of  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  of  America  Insures  him  a 
salary!  several  times  larger  than  that  he  has 
received  and  also  releases  him  from  the 
petty  [worries  and  uncertainties  of  a  political 
Job.  He  felt,  as  we  can  well  understand,  that 
In  Juitlce  to  his  family  and  his  future  he 
couldjnot  afford  to  reject  so  inviting  an  offer. 
Is  it  not  equally  true,  however,  that  the 
publii  cannot  afford  less  than  the  highest 
order  of  ability  in  the  business  of  Govern- 
mentt  Something  should  be  done  to  attract 
to  th^  public  office,  and  to  hold,  more  men  of 
the  eiflciency  and  character  of  Robert  Ram- 
sPECia. 

Wflwish  him  a  full  measure  of  success  in 
his  niw  and  Important  field,  and  trust  that 
the  voters  of  the  ,flfth  district  will  be 
thoualitful  and  vigilant  In  choosing  his  suc- 
cessoi 

(Fro^i   The   Atlanta    (Ga  )    Constitution   of 
November  28,  1945] 

RAMSPECK    WORTH    MORE   TO    US 

Aft^r  16  years  In  Congress.  Representative 
Robert  Ramsfeck,  is  resigning. 

Rej^resentative  Ramspeck  has  served  this 
district — and  the  Nation — intelligently  and 
untiringly. 

He  (has  made  a  record  such  as  few  have 
equa»d. 

As  pemocratic  whip  In  the  House,  he  has 
played  a  major  role  in  the  formulation  of 
the  ihomentous  legislation  enacted  during 
the  t^irbulent  past  decade  and  a  half. 

It  (s  with  genuine  concern  that  we  wit- 
ness (Representative  Ramspeck's  departure 
from  public  life.     For  he  is  a  valuable  man. 

Ind  eed.  it  Is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  our 
system  cf  government  that  men  like  Ram- 
SPECH  must  be  lost  to  public  service:  For, 
while!  his  salary  in  his  new  connection  will 
be  seteral  times  his  congiessional  pay.  Rep- 
resentative Ramspeck,  by  virtue  of  his  abil- 
ity aid  e.rperlence.  is  worth  far  more  to  the 
peoplfe  of  the  Fifth  District. 
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It  Is  a  tragedy  that,  because  of  the  relative 
pittance  we  pay  our  Congressm<'n.  we  must 
ever  go  on  losing  good,  experiena-d  men  from 
congres-sional  halls. 

Representative  Ramspeck  as  many  honest, 
conscientious  Congressmen  before  him.  has 
found  it  necessary — in  the  ab-ence  of  an 
outside  source  of  income — to  tvrn  to  other 
fields  to  earn  a  living. 

Moreover,  fewer  and  fewer  cipable  men 
are  being  attracted  to  Congress,  with  the 
result  that  more  and  more  grossly  incom- 
petent neer-do-wcUs.  usually  ol  the  dema- 
gogic type,  are  making  successivil  bids  for 
congressional  posts. 

Of  course,  we  can  never  hope  to  compete, 
dollar  for  dollar,  with  private  Industry  In  the 
search  for  character  and  abllliy.  But  we 
can  certainly  close  the  gap  between  the 
remunerations  offered  by  public  and  private 
life  to  the  point  that,  while  it  may  still  be 
something  of  an  economic  sacrifce.  Govern- 
ment service  will  at  least  pay  a  living  wage. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  Is  a  ridiculously  in- 
»dequat€  compensation  for  Congressmen, 
considering  all  the  demands  whi  :h  are  made 
upon  them. 

Until  such  time  as  congressional  pay  Is 
revised  sharply  upward,  we  shall  go  on  losing 
capable,  experienced  men  like  Bob  Ramspeck. 

And  that  we  car.  '.U  nfT-rd. 


OPA's  Cost-Absorption  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF  MISSOtTlI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE:>rrATR'E3 
Friday,  November  30,  ;9<5 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  n.y  remarks 
I  include  a  letter  from  Administrator 
Chester  Bowles  with  accompanying 
questionnaire,  as  follows: 

OmcE  or  Price  Administbntion, 

Norcmbc  28.  1945. 

Dear  Mr.  Cannon:  I  have  beei,  deeply  dis- 
turbed during  the  last  few  wet  ks  over  the 
apparent  misunderstanding  of  cne  of  OPA's 
basic  policies — the  policy  of  cost  absorption 
at  the  manufacturer  and  distributor  levels. 

Prom  the  many  statements  which  have 
been  made  about  this  policy,  it  Is  apparent 
that  most  of  the  objections  are  due  to  con- 
fusion a-,  to  just  what  the  polioy  Is.  how  It 
iB  applied,  and  the  necessity  for  its  use. 

In  this  letter  I  would  like  to  sketch  very 
briefly  the  most  Important  poims  about  this 
policy  so  that  you  may  be  fam  liar  with  It. 
I  want  also  to  point  out  the  serious  conse- 
quences were  cost  absorption  al>andoned. 

Tills  policy  is.  first  of  all.  an  old  policy. 
It  has  been  in  effect  during  the  ?ntlre  period 
of  price  control.  It  has  been  discussed  be- 
fore congressional  committees  ind  debated 
on  the  floor  of  both  the  Senate  aid  the  House. 
It  has  been  reviewed  and  affirmed  by  the 
courts. 

On  numerous  occasions  I  hav.j  stated  that 
this  policy  is  the  very  cornerstme  of  effec- 
tive price  control.  Without  :t  we  would 
surely  face  a  substantially  higher  price  level 
and  the  rapidly  growing  danger  of  runaway 
Inflation. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  by  a  br;ef  outline  of 
the  direct  result  If  the  cost -absorption  policy 
were  eliminated  at  the  distributive  levele 
alone: 

The  public  would  l>e  Immediately  forced 
to  pay  (700,000,000  a  year  more  f  w  food.  Not 
one  penny  of  this  would  go  to  the  farmer. 

The  public  wotold  be  forced  to  pay  at  least 
$300,000,000   more   for   apparel   in   the   lower 
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and  medium -priced  ranges.     Clothing  prices 
ar»  already  high. 

The  public  would  be  forced  to  pay  at  least 
$4C0.CO0.CO0  additional  for  automobiles,  ra- 
dios, washing  machines,  refrigerators,  vacuum 
cleaners,  and  ether  so-called  reconversion 
products. 

These  sweeping  price  Increases  to  the  pub- 
lic would  result  solely  from  the  elimination 
of  cost  absorption  by  distributors.  It  would 
be  Impossible,  however,  to  eliminate  this 
pricing  standard  for  one  group  without  elimi- 
nating it  for  others.  This  would  mean 
sweeping  Increases  In  most  manufacturers" 
prices  totaling  additional  billions  of  dollars. 
These  Increases  would  be  pyramided  into  still 
higher  Increases  to  the  general  public. 

The  two  principal  groups  which  have  been 
opposed  to  thi."!  policy  are  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  the  distributors 
of  reconversion  products.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  great  majority  of  merchants  and 
dealers  who  have  offered  their  protests  have 
not  thoroughly  understood  the  distinctly 
limited  effect  which  this  policy  has  had  and 
will  have  on  their  present  and  future  profits. 
Department  stores,  both  large  and  small, 
are  enjoying  peak  prosperity.  Department 
store  earnings.  Including  both  large  and 
small  companies,  are  estimated  at  13  times 
their  average  1936-39  profits. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-four  was  the 
biggest  year  In  their  history.  Sales  at  pres- 
ent are  running  12  percent  above  1944  levels, 
with  the  prospect  of  the  greatest  Christmas 
business  In  all  time.  The  outlook  for  1946 
is  excellent. 

Dealers  in  electrical  appliances,  auto- 
mobiles,'and  other  jeconversjon  goods,  should 
look  forward  during  the  next  2  or  3  years  to 
a  period  of  unprecedented  prosperity.  The 
country  Is  himgry  for  the  goods  which  they 
will  sell. 

The  War  Production  Board — now  the  Civil- 
ian Production  Adnainistration — estimates 
that  production  of  automobiles,  electric  re- 
frigerators, washing  machines,  vacuum  clean- 
ers, radios,  and  other  such  products  will  by 
June  30,  1946.  exceed  average  1939  monthly 
shipments  by  from  70  to  300  percent. 

In  no  Instance  will  our  cost-absorption 
policy  allow  the  dealers  less  than  their  actu- 
ally realized  profit  margin  on  each  unit  In 
1941  (their  biggest  prewar  year).  With  few 
exceptions  this  policy  wlU  in  practice  allow 
them  a  profit  per  unit  far  In  excess  of  that 
which  they  secured  in  1941.  Thus,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  they  can  look  forward  to 
higher  profit  margins  per  unit  with  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  number  of  units 
sold. 

I  have  never  been  more  alarmed  by  the 
Inflationary  danger  confronting  us  than  I 
am  at  present.  It  Is  not  the  fantastic  total 
of  liquid  assets  alone  that  frightens  me.  al- 
though they  could  easily  cause  an  Inflation- 
ary explosion  if  the  public  ever  loses  con- 
fidence that  the  price  line  would  be  held. 
The  Inflationary  psychology  that  has  tiow 
taken  hold  of  the  country  is  at  least  equally 
danperous. 

The  real-estate  market  Is  booming,  with 
prices  alieady  way  out  of  line  with  what  the 
market  can  sustain.  Nonetheless,  these 
prices  move  up  week  by  week. 

The  stock  market  Is  spurting  and  the  "in- 
side" speculative  dope  being  passed  on  by 
the  taxi  drivers  and  elevator  boys  Is  reminis- 
cent of  1928  and  1929. 

And  all  over  the  country  sober  business- 
men are  writing  escalator  clauses  Into  their 
contracts. 

It's  going  to  take  everything  we've  got  to 
keep  prices  from  tearing  looee. 

The  administration  of  the  price  control 
program  has  never  been  an  easy  task.  It  Is 
much  more  difficult  today.  Although  we 
shall  strive  with  every  possible  means  to 
eas^  hardships,  to  eliminate  Inequities,  and 
to  make  sure  that  price  control  In  no  senss 


stands  In  the  way  of  production,  I  cannot 
guarantee  a  wholly  painless  rprration. 

During  the  2'i  years  in  which  I  have  been 
In  Washington  I  have  tried  to  keep  Congp«« 
thoroughly  informed  about  what  we  are  doing 
and  wiiy  we  are  doing  it.  Congress  Is  in  a 
sense  our  board  of  directors— the  group 
Which  sets  the  basic  policies  on  which  we 
operate.  I  believe  that  all  the  Members  of 
Congress — whether  they  agree  with  us  or 
not — are  entitled  to  full,  franfc.  and  com- 
plete information  on  the  progress  of  this 
program  and  the  dangers  which  we  see  ahead. 

I  am  WTiting  you  this  letter  now  because 
we  need  your  help  and  I  want  to  have  you 
see  the  situation  at  least  as  we  see  It — par- 
ticularly on  this  widely  misunderstood  ques- 
tion of  manufacturer  and  distributor  ab- 
sorption. 

For  your  further  information  oai  this  ques- 
tion of  cost  absorption  and  to  aid  you  in 
answering  constituents'  letters.  I  am  at- 
taching a  "question  and  answer"  memo- 
randum which  may  be  helpful  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Chester  Bowles, 

Administrator. 


Six  QoESTioNs  A>n)  .^Wswers  on  OPA's  Cost- 
Absorption  Policy 

Question   1.  Exactly  what  Is  this  policy? 

Answer.  Cost  absorption  is  the  balancing 
of  cost  decreases  against  cost  increases  in 
the  determination  of  prices,  with  no  Increase 
when  decreases  and  other  beneflts  of  war- 
economy  volume  exceed  cost  increases. 

Business  Itself  In  peacetime  generally  has 
absorbed  cost  Increases  withoat  price  In- 
creases when  there  were  offsetting  cost  de- 
creases to  cover  them.  This  Is  clearly  seen 
if  one  studies  what  happened  to  w.iges.  ccsts. 
and  prices  between  the  two  World  Wars.  The 
average  hourly  earnings  of  indusrtrlal  workers 
went  up  37  percent  between  1923  and  1941. 
But  did  Industrial  prices  go  up?  They  did 
not.  They  declined  15  percent.  How  could 
tills  be?  Because  better  machines  and  tech- 
niques Increased  output  per  man-hour  88 
percent,  reducing  labor  cost  per  unit  of  out- 
put 27  percent.  Industry  balanced  cost  de- 
creases against  cost  Increases,  and  gave  the 
public  much  more  for  its  money. 

During  World  War  II  wage  rates  went  up 
73  percent  (1944  over  average  1936-39):  raw 
material  prices  went  up  53  percent.  The 
prices  of  finished  manufactured  goods  rose 
only  21  percent,  yet  manufacturing  profits 
rose  450  percent.  How  could  this  be?  Be- 
cause Industrial  output  rose  126  percent, 
greatly  reducing  overhead  costs.  There  were, 
also.  In  many  cases  improved  methods.  Cost 
decreases,  over-all,  far  exceeded  oost  increases. 
Cost  absorption  saved  billions  on  the  cost  of 
the  war;  billions  in  living  costs  to  consumers, 
yet  business  earned  more  than  erer  in  history. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  OPA's  cost  absorp- 
tion policy:  a  balai>clng  of  cost  decreafcs 
against  cost  mcreases  and  the  benefits  of 
war — economy  volume — with  maintenance 
of  existing  prices  so  long  as — 

(1)  Industries  and  trades  make  not  less 
than  their  normal— usually  tSielr  1936-39 
profits  before  taxes. 

(2)  Indiistries  making  multiple  products 
recover  at  least  their  out-of-pocket  ccsts  on 
all  individual  products,  even  when  their 
over-all  earnings  exceed  prewar  profits. 

(3)  Trades  recover  at  least  Iheir  expense 
rates  on  the  sale  of  all  Individual  products, 
even  when  their  over-all  earnings  exceed 
their  prewar  earnings  (save  where  tradition- 
ally ttie  margin  has  been  lower) . 

(4)  Distributive  trades  handling  such  prod- 
ucts as  automobUes  and  electrical  household 
appliances  receive  not  less  than  their  acttially 
realized  prewar  gross  margins. 

During  the  war  we  also  made  Incresses  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  goods  essential 
to  prosecution  of  the  war. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  OPA's  much  debated 
cost-absorption  policy. 
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Question  2.  Does  t:^ls  policy  apply  to  every- 
one? 

Answer.  The  pohcy  has  been  applied  in 
general  to  every  industry  and  every  distribu- 
tive trade  since  price  control  was  adopted. 
In  all  cases  cost  absorption  ends  if  and  when 
cost   Increases — 

( 1 )  Rsduce  over-all  Industry  or  trade  profits 
before  taxes  below  piewar  levels. 

(2)  Cuts  a  mul:lple  product  Industry's 
prices  on  an  individual  product  below  out- 
of-pocket  expense  for  the  bulk  of  the  output. 

(3)  Cuts  a  distributive  trade's  price  on 
any  article  below  its  expense  rate. 

(4 1  Cuts  a  reconversion  goods  distributive 
""trade's  gross  margin  (on  such  as  automobiles 
and  appliances)    below  Its  actually  realized 
prewar  gross  margin. 

Question  3.  Ju?t  what  Is  the  legal  basis  of 
the  policy? 

Answer.  The  Eme.-gency  Price  Control  Act, 
passed  in  ^nuary  1942.  left  the  Administra- 
tor witli  considerable  leeway  in  adjusting 
price  ceilings  upward,  so  long  as  the  purposes 
of  the  act  were  achieved.  These  were  to 
"stabilize  prices  and  to  prevent  speculative 
and  unwarranted  increases  in  prices,  to  pro- 
tect persons  with  relativjly  fixed  and  limited 
Incomes,  and  to  prevent  post -emergency  col- 
lapse of  values."  etc.  Celling  prices  fixed, 
however,  were  to  be  "generally  fair  and  equit- 
able." 

The  Stabilization  Act  which  became  law" 
in  October  1942  removed  much  of  the  Admin- 
istrator's discretion.  It  directed  the  Presi- 
^TTent  to  stabilize  prices  affecting  the  cost  of 
living  on  the  basis  of  September  15.  1942. 
levels.  Authority  was  given  for  upward  ad- 
justments only  to  aid  in  tne  effective  prose- 
cution of  the  war  or  to  correct  gross 
inequities. 

Reading  the  two  acts  together  it  is  ap- 
parent that  S^ptemloer  15.  1942.  price  levels 
must  not  he  exceeded,  save  in  the  above- 
named  instances,  so  long  as  they  are  "gen- 
erally fair  and  equitable  " 

Congress  thus  ruled  cut  cost  increases  as 
grounds  for  price  increases  except  in  certain 
specified  circumstances.  Accordingly.  OPA  is 
requir<-d  by  law  to  apply  its  cost-absorption 
policy. 

That  OPA  Is  c  i!i»(  ::>,  its  views  as  to  the 
law  has  bcr:  -^tis-  n::.  ii  bv  tlie  Emergency 
Court  of  Aji;  t'.i;.-  .s, .-  citllespxe.  RcgTs. 
Pyatt  Co.  V.  Boule.t  144  F.  (2d)  361  il944> 
and  Philadelphia  Coke  Co.  v.  Boxcles  139  F. 
(2d)   349  (1943). 

In  the  Philadelphia  coke  case  mentioned 
above  the  court  sf,:d  that  when  producers' 
prices  have  to  be  increased  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  the  act,  "it  is  the  duty  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, so  far  as  possible,  to  require  them 
to  be  absorbed  at  some  appropriate  inter- 
mediate stage  in  the  process  of  production 
or  distribution  at  which  there  may  be  an 
existing  margin  of  profit  reasonably  suflacient 
to  absorb  it  ' 

Cost  absorption  at  retail  occurs  when  retail 
prices  are  not  increased  to  offset  manufac- 
tu.ers'  increases.  Under  the  standards  of  the 
original  Price  Control  Act.  retail  increases  are 
not  required  by  law  merely  because  manu- 
facturer:' prices  arc  Increased.  They  are  re- 
quired only  when  over-all  earnings  of  the  re- 
tail rade  groups  affected  are  reduced  below 
peactime  levels  (the  earnings  standard)  cr 
when  retail  prices  on  individual  products  be- 
come unreasonably  low  in  relation  to  operat- 
ing expenses  (the  product  standard).  Under 
the  standard  covering  price  increases  to  aid 
in  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war  or  to 
remove  gross  inequii.ies,  increases  in  retail 
prices  to  offset  manufacturers'  increases  are 
not  proper  Consequently.  Congress  has 
clearly  directed  that  retail  ceilings  are  to  be 
held  even  when  manufacturers  increases  are 
granted,  provided  that  the  standards  of  the 
original  Price  Contiol  Act  are  at  all  times  mei. 

Furthermore,  fa. lure  to  apply  the  cost- 
absorption  policy  ar  retail  would  conflict  with 
Executive  Order  9599.  promulgated  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  on  August  18.  1945.  which  states 
tbat  one  of  the  guiding  policies  of  the  re- 


conversion period  shall  be  "To  continue  the 
stabilization  of  the  economy  as  authorized 
and  directed  by  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1942.  as  amended,  and  the  Stabilization 
Act  of  1942,  as  amended."  and  directs  the 
Price  Administrator  to  "take  all  necessary 
steps  to  assure  that  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
general  level  of  prices  shall  not  rise."  Even 
where  a  price  Increase  is  necessary  \.o  correct  h 
gross  Inequity  or  a  maladjustment  Interfering 
with  effective  transition  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy. President  Truman's  Executive  order  di- 
rects the  Price  Administrator  "so  far  as  is 
reasonable,  practicable,  and  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  to  see  that  such  price  Increases  do 
not  cause  price  increases  at  later  levels  of 
production  or  distribution." 

Question  4.  What  has  been  gained  through 
the  policy? 

Answer.  By  using  some  of  the  tenefits  of 
large,  war-created  volume  to  absorb  cost 
increases  without  pric*  increases. the  Govern- 
ment has  held  the  price  line  far  b«'tter  than 
otherwise  would  have  been  possible. 

Living  costs  In  V.'orld  War  II  rcie  31  per- 
cent from  September  1939.  Only  3  percent 
of  the  rise  came  after  May  1943,  when  the 
hold-the-line  order  was  issued.  In  the 
World  War  I  inflation — when  pressures  were 
far  less  powerful— they  rose  108  percent.  The 
difference  is  due  In  great  degree  to  the  fact 
that  when  Congress  passed  the  Price  Control 
Act  it  made  possible  th?  cost-absorption 
policy  in  establishing  maximum  pirices. 

Had  every  cost  increase  been  translated 
into  a  price  Increase,  billions  would  have 
been  added  to  the  public's  cost  of  living; 
tens  of  billions  would  have  been  added  to 
the  cost  of  the  war.  Prices  would  be  far 
above  present  levels.  There  would  be  no 
effective  check  on  a  spiral  of  wage-price 
rises. 

Question  5.  Has  this  policy  unfairly  curbed 
the  profits  of  Industry  or  distributors? 

Answer.  The  facts  tell  the  story.  Industry 
profits  in  1944 — after  cost  absorption — were 
4'. 2  flmes  average  1936-39  profits:  I'j  times 
1941  profits.  They  would  have  been  far 
greater  under  a  policy  of  cost-pKis  pricing; 
but  greater  profits  would  have  resulted  in 
widespread  charges  of  profiteering  and  de- 
mands for  compensating  increases  by  persons 
whose  Incomes  were  subject  to  st&blllxatlon. 
Profit  figures  for  the  distributive  trades 
are  less  readily  available.  The  published  fig- 
ures of  the  National  Retail  Drygoods  Associa- 
tion, the  most  persistent  critic  of  cost  ab- 
sorption, show  profits  for  1944 — after  cost 
absorption — 13  times  the  average  1936-39 
profits. 

Other  gains  In  trade  profits  after  cost  ab- 
sorption are  as  follows: 

1944  over  average  1936-39  carnvigs 

Percent 

Hardware   retailers 464 

Small  furniture  stores 185 

Variety  chain  stores 339 

Men's  apparel  stores 398 

Chain  grocery  stores 152 

Independent  grocery  stores 117 

Music  stores .  210 

Lest  anyone  imagine  that  small  business 
has  suffered,  we  cite  the  following  figures 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce: 

Profits  of  unincorporated  firms 

(In  millions  of  dollars | 

1944 
{after  cost 
1939      absorption) 

Manufacturers 315  712 

Wholesale 723  1,507 

Retail 1,517  3,416 

Total  corporation  profits  have  risen  as  fol- 
lows: 

Corporation  profits 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 

Before  After 

Year :                                              fares  taxes 

1939 5  3  4.0 

1944     (after    cost    absorp- 
tion)  24.8  10.0 


In  peacetime  as  In  wartimes  there  always 
are  somei  high-cost  firms  experiencing  hard- 
ship. Tliat  these  have  been  abnormally  few 
during  tie  period  of  price  control  Is  shown 
by  Dun  i&  Bradstreet's  reports  of  business 
failures  ks  shown  l>elow: 
Year :        j  Fail-.ires 

1928. 22,909 

193i —  14,  763 

1941 - 11,  848 

194^   (with   cost    absorption) 1,222 

Rec3nt|  complaint  has  come  from  wholesale 
and  retail  distributors  of  automobiles,  elec- 
trical aipllances,  and  other  reconversion 
goods,  t<  whom  It  has  come  as  a  new  idea 
that  under  price  control  business  has  not 
been  asi  ured  its  prewar  gross  percentage 
margins  1  before  mark-downs  and  other  al- 
lowance* Lacking  recent  cost  and  profit 
figures  <o  establish  limitations  upon  cost 
absorptidn  by  wholesale >md  retail  distribu- 
tors of  reconversion  goods.  OPA  has  ear- 
marked or  absorption,  where  necessary,  the 
differeno;  between  prewar  list  price  percen- 
tage mat  jlns  and  the  prewar  percentage  mar- 
gins the^  actually  realized.  The  list  price 
margins  pever  were  realized  because  of  mark- 
downs.  lt)sses  on  trade-ins  and  various  other 
margin-i  educing  practices  that  will  not  be 
necessar  i  in  order  to  make  sales  in  the 
months  ahead.  Under  any  and  all  condi- 
tions, hiwever.  and  whatever  are  their  cost 
increase),  these  trades  will  be  protected  in 
their    ptewar    realized    percentage    margins. 

Actua!  ly,  In  very  few  cases  are  Increases 
In  manv  facturers'  prices  sufficiently  large  to 
reduce  linit  realized  margins  of  reconversion 
trades  tO  prewar  levels.  And  with  manufac- 
turers predicting  to  the  War  Production 
Board  tlat  1946  volume  will  exceed  all  pre- 
vious records,  distributors  of  reconversion 
goods  Rfljem  certain  In  1946  to  enjoy  one  of 
their  m<ist  profitable  years.  Cost-absorption 
requirements  under  these  conditions  cannot 
possibly, prove  a  hardship. 

Question  6.  What  would  happen  If  this 
policy  wiere  abandoned? 

Answer.  Abandohment  of  the  policy  at 
wholesale  and  retail  wculd  have  these  re- 
sults : 

The  Qbst  of  foods  to  the  public  would  In- 
crease b$r  ♦700.000,000,  not  one  cent  of  which 
would  gt)  to  the  farmers. 

The  public  wculd  be  forced  to  pay  at  least 
$300,000^000  more  for  lower-  and  medium - 
priced  clothing 

The  fubllc  would  have  to  pay  at  least 
$400,000i000  more  for  automobiles,  radios, 
washing  machines,  refrigerators,  and  other 
reconversion  products. 

Several  percentage  points  would  be  added 

In  the  Retail  prices  of  furniture  and  dozens 

less-important  groups  of  commodi- 
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on  of  cost  absorption  by  manufac- 
ould  have  even  more  far-reaching 
Rises  in  prices  of  hundreds  of  in- 
dustrial materials  and  parts  would  become 
cost  increases  to  producers  of  finished  goods. 
Thus,  oi^e  price  increase  would  be  pyramided 
upon  another,  setting  an  Inflationary  spiral 
Into  mitlon.  This  would  be  accentuated 
when  wholesalers'  and  retailers'  margins  were 
added  ti  these  increased  prices. 

Still  iiore  tinder  would  be  added  to  the 
Inflatioaary  fire  when  labor  demanded  com- 
pensatliig  increases  to  offset  rises  in  living 
costs  and  farmers  demanded  higher  support 
prices  apd  other  increased  compensation  to 
counteract  increases  in  prices  of  industrial 
goods. 

What  1^ would  be  the  final  result  no  one 
can  prefiict.  We  know,  however,  that  when 
prices  sbared  after  World  War  I  the  public  ' 
began  tp  spend  its  twenty-seven  billions  of. 
wartimel  savings,  seeking  to  satisfy  future 
needs  afaead  of  price  Increases.  The  mad 
scrambl^  for  goods  that  followed  sent  living 
costs  t<J  a  peak  103  percent  above  prewar 
levels. 

This  time   wartime  savings  of  the   people 
total  UQJt  twenty-seven  but  $145.000. COO, 000 — 
t 
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a  sum  equal  to  the  total  spendable  Income 
of  the  public  In  our  two  most  prosperous 
prewar  years.  Should  people,  whether  con- 
sumers or  businessmen,  once  lose  confidence 
that  the  price  line  will  be  held  and  rush  to 
meet  future  needs  ahead  of  anticipated  price 
increases,  these  vast  wartime  savings  could 
throw  the  Nation  Into  a  wild  Inflationary 
scramble,  exceeding  any  this  Nation  ever  has 
experienced. 

Raw  material  production  roee  so  sharply 
during  the  war  that  we  hoped  for  an  early 
balancing  of  supply  and  demand  that  would 
permit  the  lifting  of  price  ceilings.  On  No- 
vember 6,  however.  Business  Week  reported 
to  its  readers  that  "without  any  question  ' 
but  for  OPA  restraints,  "the  lid  would  blow" 
on  materials  and  parts  prices.  "Expectations 
of  a  general  upward  revision  of  prices,"  the 
magazine  said,  "have  more  to  do  with  today's 
markets  than  have  the  ordinary  supply-de- 
mand factors  " 

In  other  fields,  too.  recent  tendencies  are 
menacing^  Speculation  has  rep  aced  invest- 
ment in  the  stock  market,  sencing  security 
prices  to  a  14-year  high  and  w  th  the  peak 
of  the  rise  not  yet  in  sight.  Small  people 
are  taking  fliers  in  a  way  reminiscent  of 
1928  and  1929  Uncontrolled  commercial, 
residential  and  farm  real  estati-  prices  also 
are  rising  sharply  without  controls. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  tills  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  propitious  time  to  substitute 
cost  plus  for  cost-absorption  pricing.  To  do 
BO  would  be  to  run  unwarranted  and  danger- 
ous risks  with  the  welfare  of  tlie  American 
people. 

With  final  victory  over  Inflation  In  sight, 
but  with  this  dangerous  situntion  Imme- 
diately ahead,  the  OfBce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion will  take  no  step  to  weaken  price  con- 
trols or  the  confidence  of  the  people  that  the 
price  line  will  ^^  hf!d 
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IN  "raE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESiNTATIVES 
Friday,  November  30.  1945 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  two  editorial.';,  one 
from  the  Manchester  Union.  Manchester. 
N.  H.,  of  November  20  entitled  "Hurley's 
Resignation."  and  the  other  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  November 
30  eatitled  "The  Muddle": 

[From  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  cf 
November  29.  1915 1 

HURLET'8   RESIGNATION 

Brigadier  General  Hurley's  dramatic  out- 
burst accompanying  his  resignjition  as  Am- 
bassador to  China  brings  to  l:ght  a  situation 
that  merits  attention.  General  Hurley's 
charge  is  that  a  group  of  profeaisionai  career 
men  in  the  State  Department  are  wrecking 
American  foreign  policy  by  woiking  secretly 
against  it.  High  ofllcials.  he  declares,  shape 
that  policy,  and  this  clique  wifnln  the  Sute 
Depmrtment  renders  it  Impotent. 

Referring  specifically  to  the  Chinese  situa- 
tion, General  Hurley  states  that  while  he  was 
trying  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the 
United  States  Government,  professional  ca- 
reer men  deliberately  sided  witli  the  Chinese 
Communists,  advising  them  that  he  did  not 
represent  the  true  policy  of  the  United 
States.  This  they  did  to  keep  (^iina  divided 
against  itself  so  that  It  might  be  a  more  easy 
prey  to  exploitation.  Thus,  he  says,  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Chaiter  are  being 
frvistrated,  and  "in  diplomacy  today  we  are 
permitting    ourselves   to   be   sucked    into   a 


power  bloc  on  the  side  of  colonial  imperialism 
against  Communist  imperialism." 

This  Is  one  of  the  frankest  resignation 
statements  made  in  a  long  time.  It  obvi- 
ously demands  fuller  explanation  by  General 
Hurley.  When  the  Ambassador  came  home 
from  China,  it  is  understood,  he  told  Presi- 
dent Truman  he  was  tired  and  would  like  to 
be  relieved  of  his  position.  The  President 
persuaded  him  that  his  continued  services 
were  still  needed,  and  he  agreed  to  return  to 
China.  Whereupon  a  group  of  leftists  In 
Congress  introduced  a  resolution  against 
him.  and  he  suddenly  decided  to  resign  and 
delivered  his  blast  against  subversive 
elements. 

The  situation  in  China  is  most  perplexing 
to  mcit  Americans.  Our  official  policy  is  said 
to  be  to  support  Ch*ang  Kai-shek's  govern- 
ment as  the  established  governmental  au- 
thority in  China  until  the  Chinese  people  are 
able  to  decide  what  government  they  want. 
An.crican  troops,  we  are  told,  still  remain  in 
China  to  carry  out  our  pledge  to  disarm  the 
Japs  and  send  them,home  But  this  policy  Is 
not  working  out  favorably. 

Now  General  Hurley  has  added  to  the  con- 
fusion. President  Truman  has  taken  a  forth- 
right step  in  asking  General  Marshall  to  go 
to  China  as  his  sp>ecial  envoy.  Here  would 
seem  to  be  the  right  man  for  the  Job  Gen- 
eral Marshall's  ability  has  been  attested  not 
only  as  a  military  leader  but  as  a  man  of 
Judgment  and  diplomacy  He  is  one  of  the 
great  Americans  of  all  time.  If  any  man 
can  bring  order  out  of  the  present  chaos  in 
China,  it  is  he. 

Incidentally,  if  the  leftists  in  Congress  or 
in  the  State  Department  hoped  to  gain  any- 
thing by  slugging  General  Hurley,  they  would 
seem  ta  have  failed.  They  will  get  no  sym- 
pathy from  General  Marshall.  He  knows 
Chiang  Kai-shek  personally  and  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation  h.  China.  He 
has  little  confidence  In  communism.  Obvi- 
ously, then,  the  leftists  have  gained  nothing 
by  the  shift  in  ambassadors  to  China  In  any 
case  it  would  seem  that  the  situation  de- 
mands a  clarification  of  American  policy  in 
the  Far  East.  If  the  Hurley  chaiges  are  cor- 
rect, there  should  also  be  a  housecleaning  in 
the  State  Department.  It  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  General  Slllwell  came  home  from 
China  m  disgust  before  Hurley  went  there. 
Now  Hurlej-  returns  In  disgust.  Something 
must  be  wrong,  and  the  American  people 
liave  a  right  to  demand  that  they  be  given 
a  clearer  understanding  of  what  it  is  all 
about. 

(From    the    New    York    Herald    Tribune    of 
November  30,   19451 

THE   MUDDLE 

Just  as  the  Hurley  explosion  over  American 
far  eastern  policy  is  reverberating  through 
the  country  Mr.  Byron  Price  returns  from 
a  special  mission  to  Germany  to  set  off  a 
bomb  under  cur  European  policy.  What  we 
are  doing  in  Germany  Is  all  wrong;  there 
must  immediately  be  a  whole  set  of  new 
decisions.  Mr.  Price  castigates  the  French 
with  severity;  he  thinks  t'ne  denazification 
program  should  be  slowed  drwn,  that  more 
food  must  at  once  be  shipped  in  to  the 
Germans,  that  censorship  nnd  educaxipnal 
policies  should  be  revised  and  that  the  basic 
directive  to  the  military  government  should 
be  re-revised  and  boiled  down.  These  crit- 
icisms no  doubt  deserve  attention  on  their 
merits.  But  the  episode,  like  that  of  the 
vehement  Mr.  Hurley,  adds  up  to  an  over- 
all criticism  of  the  present  conduct  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  too  searching  to  be  longer 
neglected. 

Thpy  add  up  to  the  fact  that  In  Germany, 
as  in  the  Far  E^st.  there  is  no  American 
foreign  policy.  There  is  a  tangled  legacy 
from  all  so'rts  of  conflicting  policies  and  per- 
sonalities, being  administered  by  an  equal 
tangle  of  conflicting  agencies  and  author- 
ities. It  is  a  muddle  which  cannot  be  cleared 
up.  on  the  one  hand,  by  simply  grabbing  some 
able  and  politically   impressive  figure,  like 


General  Marshall,  and  throwing  him  into  the 
middle  of  it.  It  cannot  be  cleared  up,  on 
the  other,  by  sending  even  the  most  expert 
of  observers,  like  Mr.  Price,  to  criticize  the 
conduct  of  operations  for  which  the  observer 
has  no  resp>onsibillty. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  has 
simply  failed  to  develop  the  agencies  of  polioy 
formation  and  administration  in  the  fl?ld 
of  foreign  affairs  which  are  ab»olute!y  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  meet  the  stapgerlng  problems 
before  us.  To  take  only  one  example,  rased 
by  the  price  report.  It  may  be  true  that 
French  intransigence  ever  the  Rhlneland 
question  is  the  one  great  obstacle  to  satie- 
lactory  solutions  In  Germany.  If  tiip.t  is 
true,  then  the  French  attitude  should  be 
the  primary  present  concern  of  American 
policy.  To  the  lay  obferver  it  is  not  imme- 
diately obvious  that  the  French  are  wrong 
in  their  p>osition;  but  it  is  obvious  that. 
whether  the  French  are  right  or  wrong,  there 
is  no  agency  of  American  policy  which  can 
meet  the  challenge  thus  r.niscd,  win  the 
French  to  an  agreed  Anglo-Russian-Ameri- 
can view  or  modify  our  views  to  accord  wiih 
the  French  position.  At  half  a  dozen  other 
points  in  German  as  in  Chinese  affairs  it  Is 
not  that  the  policy  is  mistaken  but  that 
there  simply  Is  no  policy  of  tny  kind,  only 
the  inevitably  conflicting  views  of  many  dif- 
ferent subordinate  officers  wanting  clear  di- 
rection from  the  top. 

To  win  the  war  we  were  compelled  com- 
pletely to  remake  our  Military  Establishment, 
to  expand  it  enormously,  to  provide  it  with 
Innumerable  complex  agencies  of  research,  in- 
telligence, planning,  coordination,  adminis- 
tration, and  policy  formation.  Somethirg  of 
the  same  kind,  if  on  a  lesser  scale,  will  have 
to  be  done  in  the  field  of  civilian  foreign 
affairs.  President  Truman  cannot  be  in  Ber- 
lin on  one  day  and  in  Chungking  on  the  next, 
especially  when  he  should  at  the  same  time  ba 
in  Washington  or  Detroit.  Mr.  Byrnes  cannot 
be  in  six  places  or  think  xith  six  different 
brains  at  the  same  time.  Still  more,  the 
United  States  cannot  IndefiiUtely  leave  Its 
foreign  policies  to  the  accidental  Interplay  of 
the  brilliant  amateur,  the  opinionated  eccen- 
tric, the  bureaucratic  intriguer.  We  need 
adequate  planning  and  administrative  stalls 
at  the  tcp;  we  need  a  much  greater  profes- 
sional expertness,  discipline,  acd  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility all  down  the  line.  We  shall  not 
get  these  things  easily.  But  get  them  we 
mtist,  if  our  whole  foreign  policy  and  with  it 
many  of  the  hopes  of  the  world  are  not  to 
sink  into  a  muddle  of  hopeless  cynicism  and 
frtutration. 
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HON.  SHERMAN  A[K-\VS 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREfcENTA-nVES 

Friday,  November  30,  1945 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  the  pro- 
duction of  pulp  and  paper  is  one  of  the 
most  important  industries  in  the  North- 
east. As  a  result  of  OPA'3  pricing  poli- 
cies, the  industry  finds  itself  in  a  most 
difficult  situation.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  representatives  of  the  industry 
and  of  OPA,  the  industry  made  certain 
statements  concerning  serious  changes 
in  production  brought  about  by  present 
pricing  policies.  In  order  to  meet  the 
demand  for  low-priced  papers,  which 
comprise  a  large  p>ercentage  of  total 
paper  production,  price  levels  for  the 
lower  grades  must  be  such  as  to  induce 
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their  production  as  against  higher-priced 
grades. 

The  textile  industry  has  been  in  much 
the  same  situation  and  the  Pi-ice  Admin- 
istrator has  already  recognized  that  es- 
sential changes  must  be  made  in  order 
.to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  certain 
essential  production  lines. 

The  present  pricing  policy  is  well  il- 
lustrated in  a  statement  made  by  the 
paper  industry  which,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  herewith: 

American  Papek  and  Pulp  Association. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

PKICE  CONTHOLS  DISKUPTINO  PAPER  DISTRIDUTION 

At  a  recant  meeting  between  representa- 
tives of  the  pulp  and  paper  Industry  and 
representatives  of  OPA,  consideration  was 
given  to  the  outlook  for  pulp  and  paper  pro- 
duction under  existing  price  controls.  The 
views  expressed  by  the  Industry's  representa- 
tives may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

With  regard  to  the  supply  and  demand 
situation,  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  they  would  never  be  In  balance  until 
the  present  rigid  OPA  policies  and  proce- 
dures were  brought  into  alinement  with 
present  day  economic  conditions,  or  until 
natural  economic  laws  are  permitted  to 
operate  without  price  regulation.  In  fact 
the  conditions  as  between  a  balanced  supply 
Rjnd  demand  situation  promise  to  get  rap:dly 
worse  unless  OPA  will  recognize  the  Inevit- 
able grade  shifting  that  is  taking  place  as  a 
result  of  the  impact  of  Increased  production 
costs  particularly  on  items  in  the  low-priced 
field.  Several  Illustrations  of  this  situation 
were  cited,  including  the  current  shift  from 
the  production  of  unprofitable  grocery  bag 
paper  which,  in  the  final  analysis,  involves 
the  question  of  public  sanitation,  to  more 
expensive  lines  upon  which  a  reasonable 
profit  can  be  realized. 

Present  OPA  pricing  policies,  by  denying 
adjustments  in  the  price  of  unprofitable  iow- 
priccd  grades  of  f>aper  that  normally  con- 
stitute an  important  percentage  of  total 
paper  production,  will.  If  continued,  bring 
about  to  an  Increasing  extent  a  situation 
where  surpluses  will  exist  in  higher  priced 
items  and  p.cute  shortages  in  low-priced 
Items.  This  problem  of  grade  shifting  is  one 
that  is  inherent  In  the  character  of  the  paper 
Industry  Industry  representatives  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  current 
OPA  policies  were  forcing  the  industry  to 
resort  to  this  device  in  order  to  protect  it- 
self against  inordinate  profit  declines.  The 
result  iti  a  serious  unbalancing  of  paper  pro- 
duction, with  resulting  inflation  and  eco- 
nomic disruption  in  the  channels  of  con- 
iumption. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  shortages  of 
fibre  supply,  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  Industry  representatives  that  here 
again  this  was  incident  to  the  unrealistic 
approach  of  OPA  in  not  adopting  pricing 
practices  suitable  to  the  character  of  the 
industry.  It  was  the  general  belief  that  pro- 
duction would  be  maintained  at  maximum 
levels  If  reasonable  profit  incentives  were 
offered  to  stimulate  this  production.  Lack- 
ing such  incentives  essential  production  !s 
bound  to  decline,  ns  operating  conditions 
become  more  difficult  and  as  fibre  continues 
to  remain  scarce.  The  issue  was  raised  that 
with  the  elimination  of  the  W  tr  Production 
Board,  whose  Interests  lay  ;i.  ^reduction. 
OP.A  must  recognize  In  a  realistic  way  the 
effect  of  its  pricing  policies  on  production. 
T;.'-  rhaotlc  condition  that  now  exists  within 
the  industry  in  its  production  schedule  Is 
bound  to  become  more  aggravated  unless 
recoenition  Is  had  In  OPA  :  -he  character 
of  the  industry  and  tlit  vr.exi  of  the  In- 
tv  x:ble  application  of  its  rules  and  practices 
as  1    >w  applied. 

With  regard  to  new  capacity  that  will  be 
bi.  light   in  with  new  machines  installed  or 


machinery  built,  it  was  the  general  opinion 
of  the  industry  representatives  present  that 
this  capacity  could  not  be  In  production  in 
sufficient  time  to  materially  affect  the  pres- 
ent situation.  If  mills  could  give  their  sole 
attention  to  more  output  instead  of  having 
to  schedule  mill  operations  with  profit  mar- 
gins in  mind,  it  was  felt  that  the  output  of 
existing  capacity  cculd  be  increased  approxi- 
mately 10  percent. 

While  the  Impact  of  the  labor  situation 
was  not  discussed  as  thoroughly  as  it  proba- 
bly deserved,  the  general  opinion  oi'  the  in- 
dustry representatives  was  to  the  effect  that 
with  skyrocketing  wages  many  mills  would 
be  forced  to  curtail  operations  and  return  to 
a  40-hour  workweek  in  order  to  survive  at 
all.  Even  under  the  best  of  conditions,  with 
the  rapidly  narrowing  margin  between  costs 
and  the  existing  price  ceilings,  marginal  ca- 
pacity in  the  industry  will  operate  under 
great  diCQculties  and  there  is  little  doubt  if 
conditions  continue  to  follow  the  trends  that 
now  exist,  much  of  this  capacity  will  dis- 
appear from  the  pic.ture.  Unfor  unately, 
this  loss  of  production  will  occur  chiefly  in 
the  field  of  low-cost  grades  where  the  restilt- 
ing  injury  to  the  consumer  will  bs  most 
serious. 

With  regard  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
criteria  used  as  related  to  low-pnced  end 
products,  it  seemed  to  the  industry  repre- 
sentatives that  this  effect  is  distinctly  infla- 
tionary in  character.  OPA  is  forcing  cus- 
tomers of  the  industry  to  buy  high-priced 
products  when  normally  lower-priced  prod- 
ucts would  be  used  Customers  are  forced  to 
this  extreme  by  the  fact  that  the  paper  mills 
of  the  country  are  forced  out  of  the  produc- 
tion of  low  end  products  in  order  to  protect 
their  economic  position  and  survi.ve.  OP.\ 
has  had  some  experience  with  a  sittiation  of 
this  type  in  the  textile  industry.  While  the 
situation  in  the  paper  industry  vm^y  not  be 
equally  dramatic,  it  certainly  is  comparable 
and  carries  tlie  same  implications. 

E.   W.  TlNKEX. 

Exccutn-c  Stcrctary. 
NovEWBSH  37,  1945. 


Letter  From  a  iotu;':r 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

(  r 

HOiN.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  30.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  by  one  of  my  constituents  to  his 
mother  from  Heidelberg,  Germany.  This 
soldier,  who  is  only  20  years  of  age,  has 
participated  in  three  major  battles  and 
has  served  142  consecutive  days  in  com- 
bat area.  Evidently  he  is  justified  in  his 
criticism  of  the  conduct  and  actions  of 
the  officers  toward  the  men  as  he  states 
in  his  letter  which  reads  as  follows: 

Pfc  .John  C.  Walsh.  31371036, 

Battery   A.  387  AAA,  APO  758. 
c  o  Postmaster.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Heidelberg,  October  30.  1945. 
Dear  Mother:  I  thought  I  had  been  in  some 
pretty  poor  outfits  In  this  Army  but  this 
one  has  no  equal.  If  it  has  I  pity  the  men 
in  it.  We  have  a  man.  he  looks  like  a  man 
anyway,  in  command  of  this  battery  that 
must  have  taken  his  training  under  Simon 
Legree.  Of  all  the  90-day  "blunders"  I"ve 
seen,  he  is  by  far  the  worst  I've  met.  I  once 
read  in  the  paper  that  some  Congressmen 
expect  riots  and  mass  desertions  over  here 


this  wint*.  Well  they  will  get  them  If  these 
dogs  conttnue  to  treat  us  the  way  they  do. 
The  cfflcejs  o'  :-r  here  have  a  life  they  have 
never  had  before  or  will  have  again— with 
as  little  pork  as  they  do.  They  have  all 
the  liqua|'  they  need;  they  all  have  a  car 
or  mean^^  to  command  .a  vehicle  and  the 
hotels  ani  houses  where  they  live  are  noth- 
ing but  touses  of  prostitution.  Every  last 
one  of  tiem  leads  the  life  of  a  big  play- 
boy. Yeti  they  make  life  miserable  for  us. 
I  won't  t)other  to  tell  you  how,  for  you 
wouldn't  ^indprstand  It  too  well  and  I'd  have 
to  write  fi  sizeable  book  to  cite  every  case 
I  know.    fYou'U  have  to  take  my  word  for  it. 

So  don' t  be  surprised  if  I  land  in  a  guard- 
house. They  worry  about  keeping  the  pieace 
with  other  nations,  yet  they  can't  even  keep 
it  in  their  own  Army.  They  make  me  sick, 
but  they  sure  pull  the  wool  over  the  pec  pie's 
noses. 

Newsy  letter  Isn't  It?  Maybe  some  day 
I'll  be  able  to  even  score  a  little. 

Give  my  regards  to  the  rest  of  Jthe  family, 
Loi  e. 

John. 

P  S.— I  know  you  won't  like  this  but  that's 
how  I  fe«  I. 


The  Cost  Absorption  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  feENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Mondam  D?cember  3  ilegislathe  day  of 
ll^onday.  October  29^.  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tho  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed jo  me  by  James  O.  Patton.  presi- 
dent of*  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
endorsing  Administrator  Chester  Bowles* 
policy  o|  cost  absorption  at  the  manufac- 
turer aild  distributor  levels.  I  also  ask 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  Mr.  Bowles'  letter  to  me.  explain- 
ing his  belief  that  this  policy  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  effective  price  control. 

There!  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folloiTs: 

:  Farmers  Educational  and 
C  joperative  Union  of  America, 
Wat  hington.  D.  C.  November  28,  1945. 
Senator   Robert  F.  Wagner, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Wasliington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Jenator  Wagner:  Members  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union  have  anxiously 
watched  the  reaction  of  Congress  and  the 
executivt  o£Bces  to  recent  pressure  cam- 
paigns ay  manufacturers  and  distributors 
upon  the  Government's  pricr  control  pro- 
gram. It  is  regrettable  that  a  number  of 
Congres»nen  have  been  actively  supporting 
these   catnpaigns. 

Our  firm  families  know  from  first-hand 
experience  what  price  control  has  meant  to 
them  du|-ing  the  war  and  they  know  further 
what  price  control  can  mean  to  them — the 
differencfe  between  success  and  failure — dur- 
ing the  ieconversion  period.  In  fact,  as  you 
know,  tlje  National  Farmers  Union  was  the 
first  fariii  organization  to  put  Its  full  force 
behind  ttie  objective  of  the  price-control  pro- 
gram ani  has  continued  its  full  support  each 
time  the  act  has  ccme  up  for  renewal. 

In  ord^r  to  help  our  farm  people  have  a 
greater  ^are  of  the  good  things  of  life,  the 
National  Farmers  Union  has  consistently 
fought  ti>T  lower  costs  and  greater  efficiency 
in  the  cl|Btr*bution  of  all  goods  and  services. 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  goal  Is  of  major  im- 
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portance  If  we  are  to  reach  ful    employment 
or  anything  like  U  In  tills  country. 

Farm  families  stand  ready  to  buy  huge 
quantities  of  business  and  household  equip- 
ment and  supplies  If  these  l;.ems  can  be 
bought  at  reasonable  prices.  Since  their 
farms  were  greatly  worn  in  bringing  to  all 
America  the  benefit  of  record  wartime  pro- 
duction. It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  me 
to  ask  that  they  be  able  to  rebuild  their 
plant  and  reequip  Uielr  farms  ai  a  reasonable 
cost. 

The  National  Farmers  Unlor  agrees  with 
Administrator  Bowles,  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  In  his  statement  that  a 
genuine,  vigorous  cost  absorpi  Ion  policy  is 
the   keystone  of   price  control. 

The  only  alternative  as  we  s<e  It  is.  as  he 
indicated,  cost-plus  pricing.  The  cost  ab- 
sorption policy  seeks  to  allow  manufacturers, 
•wholesalers,  and  retailers  gene:  ally  to  oper- 
ate at  record  profits  even  after  income  and 
excess   profit    taxes   were    paid. 

We  have  given  this  policy  ver^  earnest  con- 
Blderatlon  and  find  nothing  ui  lair  to  busi- 
ness In  it.  Prewar  realized  marjins  and  cur- 
rent costs  of  doing  business  do  not  appear  to 
be  interfered  with,  since  cos*  are  to  be 
absorbed  out  of  profits  and  mi.rglns  greatly 
above  anything  these  firms  real  zed  In  i>eace- 
tlme. 

For  these  reasons  and  since  t.ne  absence  of 
such  a  policy  would  be  emlner  tly  unfair  to 
millions  of  fanners  and  other  consumers  in 
the  country — In  that  It  would  mean  much 
higher  prices  for  such  things  a5  clothing,  au- 
tomobiles, furniture,  refrigerators,  and  even 
food  sold  In  the  grocery  stores — as  president 
of  the  National  Farmers  Unl  mi  I  respect- 
fully urge  that  you  and  othe*  members  of 
Congress  support  the  OPA  and  support 
principles  of  coet  absorption. 
Sincerely. 

James   G     P-^tton, 
Prrsident.  National  Far  ners  Union, 

OrrrcK  or  Paics  AoMTNisniATioN. 
Was!\t)igton.  D.  C.  .Voirm  Vr  28.  1945. 
Tlie  Honorable  Robert  F.  Wachxs. 
Vnitrd  SSatrs  Senate. 

Wa-ihinglon,  D  C 
DtA»  Senatob  WACNn:  I  ha .«  been  deeply 
disturbed  during  the  last  lew  'veeks  o\-er  the 
apparent  misunderstanding  of  one  of  OPAs 
basic  policies — the  policy  of  cost  absorption 
at  the  manufacturer  and  dlsiributor  levels. 

From  the  many  statements  which  have 
been  made  about  this  policy,  it  t*  apparent 
that  most  of  the  objections  ae  due  to  con- 
fusion as  to  just  what  the  |X)hcy  Is.  how 
It   Is  applied,  and  the  necessi-y  for  Its  use. 

In  this  letter  I  would  like  o  sketch  very 
briefly  the  most  Important  points  about  this 
policy  so  that  you  may  be  fanlliar  with  it. 
I  want  also  to  point  out  th<'  serious  con- 
sequences  were   cost  absorption   abandoned. 

Tills  policy  is.  first  of  all.  an  old  policy. 
It  has  been  in  effect  during  the  entire  pe- 
riod of  price  control.  It  has  aeen  discussed 
Defore  congressional  committees,  and  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  both  tlie  Senftte  and 
the  House.  It  has  been  reviewtd  and  afflrmcd 
by  the  courts. 

On  nuinerou.<!  occasions  I  hf  ve  stated  that 
this  policy  is  the  very  cornerstone  of  effec- 
tive price  control.  Without  it  we  would 
surely  face  a  subeUntially  higher  price  level 
and  the  rapidly  growing  danger  of  runaway 
inflation. 

Let  me  empha.^^ize  this  by  a  brief  outline  of 
the  direct  result  if  the  cost  abaorption  policy 
were  eliminated  at  the  dtetrlbutive  levels 
alone : 

The  public  would  be  Immediately  forced 
to  pay  $700,000,000  a  year  more  lor  food. 
Not  one  penny  of  this-would  go  to  the  farmer. 

The  public  would  be  forced  to  pay  at 
least  »300.000.000  more  for  apparel  in  the 
lower  and  medium  priced  ranges.  Clothing 
prices  are  already  high. 

The  public  would  be  forced  to  pay  at  least 
♦400,000,000   additional   for  automobiles,   ra- 


dios, washing  machines,  refrigerators,  va- 
cuum cleaners,  and  other  so-called  recon- 
version products. 

These  sweeping  price  Increases  to  the  pub- 
lic would  result  solely  from  the  elimination 
of  cost  absorption  by  distributors.  It  would 
be  impassible,  however,  to  eliminate  this  pric- 
ing standard  for  one  group  without  elimi- 
nating it  lor  others.  This  would  mean  sweep- 
ing increases  In  most  manufacturers  prices 
totaling  additional  bUllons  of  dollars.  These 
increases  would  t>e  pyramided  into  stUi  higher 
increases  to  the  general  public. 

The  two  principal  groups  which  have  beeu 
opposed  to  this  policy  are  the  National  Re- 
taU  Dry  Goods  Association  and  the  distribu- 
tors of  reconversion  products.  It  Ls  my  belief 
that  the  great  majority  of  merchants  and 
dealers  who  have  offered  their  protests  have 
not  thoroughly  understood  the  distinctly 
limited  effect  which  this  policy  has  had  and 
will  have  on  their  present  and  future  proflta. 
Department  stores,  both  large  and  small, 
are  enjoying  peak  prosperity.  Department- 
store  earnings,  including  both  large  and 
&niall  companies,  are  estimated  at  13  times 
tlielr  average  193&-39  profits. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-four  was  the 
biggest  year  in  their  history.  Sales  at  present 
are  running  12  percent  above  1944  levels, 
with  the  prospect  of  the  greatest  Christmas 
business  in  all  time.  The  outlook  for  1946  is 
excellent. 

Dealers  In  electrical  appliances,  automo- 
biles, and  ether  reconversion  goods,  should 
look  forward  during  the  next  2  or  3  years  to 
a  period  of  unprecedented  prosperity.  The 
country  is  hungry  lor  the  goods  which  they 
will  sell. 

The  War  Production  Boarc'  (now  the  Civil- 
ian Production  Administration)  esUmates 
that  production  of  nutomoblles.  electric  re- 
frigerators, WM^ing  machines,  vacuum  clean* 
era.  radios,  and  other  such  producu  will  by 
June  30.  1946.  exceed  av«r«ge  1939  monthly 
fehlpmeiiu  by  from  70  to  3(X)  percent. 

In  no  Instance  will  our  coet-abaorpUon 
volley  allow  the  dealers  lees  than  UMlr  artu- 
ally  4ealired  profit  marylu  ou  each  unit  in 
1941  (their  biggest  prewar  year).  With  tew 
exceptions  this  policy  wUl  In  practice  allow 
them  a  profit  per  unit  far  'n  excess  of  that 
which  they  secured  in  1941.  Thus,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  they  can  look  forward  to 
higher  profit  margins  per  unit  with  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  number  of  units 
sold. 

I  have  never  been  more  alarmec  by  the  in- 
flationary danger  confronting  us  than  I  am 
a^  present.  It  Is  not  the  fantastic  total  of 
liquid  assets  alone  that  frightens  me.  al- 
though they  could  easily  cause  an  Inflation- 
ary explosion  if  the  public  ever  loses  confi- 
dence that  the  price  line  would  be  held.  The 
Inflationary  psychology  that  has  now  taken 
iiold  of  the  country  Is  at  least  equally  dan- 
ger oti*. 

The  real -estate  market  la  booming,  with 
prices  already  way  out  of  line  with  what  the 
market  can  sustain.  Nonetheless,  these 
prices  move  up  week  by  week. 

The  stock  market  Is  spurring  and  the  "In- 
side" speculative  dope  being  pas.sed  on  by 
the  taxi  drivers  and  elevator  boys  is  reminis- 
cent of  1928  and  1929. 

And  all  over  the  country,  sober  business- 
men are  writing  escalator  clauses  into  their 
contracts. 

Its  going  to  take  everything  we've  got  to 
keep  prices  from  tearing  loose. 

The  administration  of  the  price-control 
program  has  never  been  an  easy  task.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  today.  Although  we 
shall  strive  with  every  possible  means  to  ease 
hardships,  to  eliminate  inequities,  and  to 
make  sure  that  price  control  in  no  sense 
stands  In  the  way  of  production,  I  cSnnot 
guarantee  a  wholly  painless  operation. 

During  the  two  and  a  half  years  In  which  I 
have  been  in  Washington  I  have  tried  to  keep 
Congress  thoroughly  Informed  about  what 
we  are  doing  and  why  we  are  doing  it.    Con- 


gress is  Ui  a  sense  our  Board  of  Directors — 
the  group  which  sets  the  b.sic  policies  on 
which  we  operate.  I  belle^v  that  all  the 
Members  of  Congress — whether  they  agree 
with  us  or  not — are  entitled  to  full,  frank, 
and  complete  Information  on  the  pre  ress 
of  this  program  and  the  dangers  which  we 
see  ahead. 

I  am  writing  you  this  letter  now  becaUM 
we  need  your  help  and  I  want  to  have  you 
see  the  situation  at  least  as  we  see  it — par- 
ticularly on  this  widely  misunderstood  ques- 
tion of  manufacturer  and  distributor  absorp- 
tion. 

For  your  further  information  on  this  ques- 
tion of  cost  absorption  and  to  aid  you  in 
answering  constituents'  letters  I  am  attach- 
ing a  "question  and  answer"  menwM-andum 
which  may  be  helpful  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

CHESTEt  BOWLIS. 

Administrator. 
I  Enclosure  I 

Six  QtTsnoNs  and  Answers  on  OPAs  CosT- 
Absorption  Polbct 

Question  1.  Exactly  what  is  this  policy? 

Answer.  Cost  at)eorpUon  it  the  balancing 
of  cost  decreases  against  coet  increases  in 
the  determination  of  prices,  with  no  Increase 
when  decreases  and  other  benefits  of  war- 
ecf)nomy  volume  exceed  coet  Increases. 

Business  Itself  In  peacetime  generally  haa 
absorbed  co.st  increases  without  price  in- 
creases when  tliere  were  offsetting  cost  de- 
creases to  cover  them.  This  is  clearly  seen 
if  one  studies  what  happened  to  wages,  costs, 
and  prices  between  the  two  World  Wars.  The 
average  hourly  earnings  of  industrial  workers 
went  up  37  percent  between  1923  and  1941. 
But  did  indusirial  piices  gu  up?  They  did 
not.  They  declined  It  pei-cent.  How  could 
this  be?  Because  better  maoluues  and  tech- 
niques Increased  output  per  man-hour  88 
pei-cent,  reducltig  labor  coat  per  unit  of  out- 
put 37  percent.  Industry  balanced  coat  de- 
creases against  cost  Incraaaaa.  and  gave  the 
public  much  more  for  Its  mohey. 

During  World  War  II  wags  rates  went  up 
73  percent  (1944  ovar  average  19M-38);  ra^r 
material  prtcas  want  up  U  percent.  TlM 
prices  of  Qni&hed  manufactured  goods  rose 
only  '.^1  percent,  yet  manufacturing  profits 
roi«  450  percent.  How  could  this  be?  Be- 
cause industrial  output  ruse  136  percent, 
greatly  reducing  overhead  costs.  There  were. 
also,  in  many  cases  improved  methods.  Cost 
decreases,  over-all.  far  exceeded  coet  increases. 
Cost  absorption  saved  billions  on  the  cost  of 
the  war;  billions  in  living  costs  to  consumers, 
yet  buslue^  earned  more  than  ever  in  history. 

That  Is  all  there  is  to  OPAs  cost  absorp- 
tion policy;  a  balancing  of  cost  decreases 
against  cost  Increases  and  the  benefits  of 
war— economy  volmne — with  malnteiiance 
of  existing  prices  so  long  as— 

( 1 )  Industries  and  trades  make  not  less 
than  their  normal— lisually  their  1936  39 
profits  before  taxes. 

(2)  Industries  making  multiple  products 
recover  at  least  their  out-of-pocket  costs  on 
all  Individual  products,  even  when  *.helr 
over-all  earnings  exc';ed  prewar  profits. 

(3)  Trades  recover  at  least  their  expense 
rates  on  the  sale  of  all  Individual  products, 
even  when  their  o\er-all  earnings  exceed 
their  prewar  earning;;  (save  where  tradition- 
ally the  margin  has  l)een  lower). 

(4)  Distributive  trades  handling  such  prod- 
ucts as  automobiles  and  electrical  household 
appliances  receive  noi  less  than  their  actually 
realized  prewar  gross   margins. 

Dining  the  war  we  also  made  Increases  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  goods  essential 
to  piosecutlon  of  the  war. 

That  Is  all  there  U  to  OPAs  much  debated 
cost  absorption  policy. 

Question  2.  Does  this  policy  apply  to  every- 
one? 

Answer.  The  policy  has  been  applied  in 
general  to  every  mdtistry  and  every  distribu- 
tive trade  since  price  control  was  a<lo|>ied. 
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In  all  cases  cost  absorption  ends  if  and  when 
cost    Increases — 

(1)  Reduce  over-all  Industry  or  trade 
profit  before  taxes  below   prewar  levels. 

(2)  Cuts  a  multiple  product  industry's 
prices  on  an  Individual  product  below  out- 
of-pocket  expense  for  the  built  cf  the  output. 

<3i  Cuts  a  distributive  trades  price  on  any 
article  below  its  expense  rate. 

(4)  Cuts  a  reconversion  goods  distributive 
trade's  gross  margin  (on  such  as  automobiles 
end  appliances)  below  its  actually  realized 
prewar  gross  margin. 

Que«tion  3.  Just  what  is  the  legal  basis  of 
the  policy? 

Ans-wer.  The  Emergency  Price  Control  Act, 
passed  in  January  1942,  left  the  Administra- 
tor with  considerable  leeway  in  adjusting 
price  ceUings  upward,  so  long  as  the  purposes 
cf  the  act  were  achieved.  These  were  to 
"Stabilize  prices  and  to  prevent  speculative 
find  unwarranted  increases  In  prices,  to  pro- 
tect persons  with  relatively  fixed  and  limited 
Incomes,  and  to  prevent  post-emergency  col- 
lapse of  values."  etc.  Ceiling  prices  fixed, 
however,  were  to  bs  "generally  lair  and  equi- 
table." 

The  Stabilization  Act  which  became  law 

In  October  1942  removed  much  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator's discretion.  It  directed  the 
President  to  stabilize  prices  affecting  the 
cost  of  living  on  the  basis  of  September  15, 
1942,  levels.  Authority  was  given  for  upward 
adjustments  only  to  aid  in  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  war  or  to  correct  gross 
Inequities. 

Reading  the  two  ccts  together  it  is  ap- 
parent that  September  15,  1942.  price  levels 
must  not  be  exceeded,  save  in  the  above- 
named  Instances,  so  long  as  they  are  "gen- 
erally fair  and  equitable   ' 

Congress  thus  ruled  out  cost  increases  as 
grounds  for  price  increases  except  in  certain 
specified  circumstances.  Accordingly.  OPA 
Is  required  by  law  to  apply  its  cost -absorption 
policy. 

That  OPA  is  correct  in  Its  views  as  to  the 
law  has  been  sustained  by  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals.  See  GUlespie.  Rogers, 
Pyatt  Co.  V.  Bcicles  (144  P.  {2d)  361  (1944)) 
:ind  Philadelphia  Coke  Co.  v.  Boicles  (139 
F.    (2d)    349    (1943)). 

In  the  Philadelphia  coke  case  mentioned 
above  the  court  said  that  when  producers' 
prices  have  to  be  increased  to  met  the  stand- 
ards of  the  act,  "it  is  the  duty  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, so  far  as  possible,  to  require  them 
to  tie  /^absorbed  at  some  appropriate  inter- 
mediate stage  in  the  process  of  production 
or  distribution  at  which  there  may  be  an 
existing  margin~bf  profit  reasonably  sufBcient 
to  absorb  it." 

Cost  absorption  at  retail  occurs  when  retail 
prices  are  not  increased  to  offset  manufac- 
turers" increases.  Under  the  standards  of  the 
original  Price  Control  Act,  retail  increases  are 
not  required  by  law  merely  because  manu- 
facturers" prices  are  Increased.  They  are  re- 
quired only  when  over-all  earnings  of  the  re- 
tail trade  groups  affected  are  reduced  below 
peacetime  level  (the  earnings  standard)  or 
when  retail  prices  on  individual  products  be- 
come unreasoiwbly  low  In  relation  to  operat- 
ing expenses  (the  product  standard).  Under 
the  standard  covering  price  increases  to  aid 
In  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war  or  to 
remove  gross  inequities,  increases  in  retail 
prices  to  offset  manufacturers'  increases  are 
not  proper.  Consequently,  Congress  has 
clearly  directed  that  retail  ceilings  are  to  be 
held  even  when  manufacturers'  increases  are 
granted,  provided  that  the  standards  of  the 
original  Price  Control  Act  are  at  all  times 
met. 

Furthermore,  failure  to  apply  the  cost- 
nbsorption  policy  at  retail  would  conflict  with 
Executive  0::ier  9599.  promulgated  by  Presi- 
dent T:  ;:v  :.:■.  n  August  18.  1945,  which  states 
that*c.  ■  '  '  t  uuidinp  policies  of  the  re- 
C'Miver  .  :.  P'  \  vi  ^hall  be  "To  continue  the 
stabilizaiK  :»   ui   u.e  economy  as  authorized 


and  directed  by  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1942.  as  amended,  and  the  Stabilization 
Act  of  19i2,  as  amended"  and  directs  the  Price 
Administrator  to  "take  all  necessary  steps  to 
assure  that  the  cost  of  living  and  the  general 
level  of  prices  shall  not  rise."  Even  where  a 
price  increase  is  necessary  to  correct  a  gross 
inequi  y  or  a  maladjustment  interfering  with 
effective  transition  to  a  peactime  economy. 
President  Truman's  Executive  order  directs 
the  Prico  Administrator  "so  far  as  is  reason- 
able, practicable,  and  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  see  that  such  price  increases  do  not 
cause  price  Increases  at  later  levels  of  produc- 
tion or  distribution." 

Question  4.  What  has  been  gained  through 
the  policy? 

Answer.  By  using  some  of  the  benefits  of 
large,  war-created  volume  to  absorb  cost  in- 
creases without  price  increases,  the  Govern- 
ment has  held  the  price  line  far  better  than 
otherwise  would  have  been  possible. 

Living  costs  in  World  War  II  rose  31  per- 
cent from  S3ptember  1939.  Only  3  percent 
of  the  rise  came  after  May  1943.  when  the 
hold-the-line  order  was  issued.  In  the  World 
War  I  inflation— when  pressures  were  far 
less  powerful— they  rose  108  percent.  The 
difference  is  due  in  great  degree  to  the  fact 
that  when  Congress  passed  the  Price  Control 
Act  it  made  possible  the  cost-absorption  pol- 
icy In  establishing  maximum  prices. 

Had  every  cost  increase  been  translated 
Into  a  price  increase,  billions  would  have 
b?en  added  to,  the  public's  cost  of  living; 
tens  of  billions  would  have  been  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  war.  Prices  would  be  far  above 
present  levels.  There  would  be  no  effective 
check  on  a  spiral  of  wage-price  rises. 

Question  5.  Has  this  policy  entirely  curbed 
the  profits  of  industry  or  distributors? 

Answer.  The  facts  tell  the  story.  Industry 
profits  hi  1944 — after  cost  absorption — were 
4' 2  times  average  1936-39  profits;  I'j  times 
1941  profits.  They  would  have  been  far 
greater  under  a  policy  of  cost-plus  pricing; 
but  greater  profits  would  have  resulted  in 
widespread  charges  of  profiteering  and  de- 
mands for  compensating  Increases  by  persons 
whose  incomes  were  subject  to  stabilization. 
Profit  figures  for  the  distributive  trades 
are  less  reE''lly  available.  The  published  fig- 
ures of  the  National  Retail  Drygoods  Associa- 
tion, the  most  persistent  critic  of  cost  ab- 
sorption, show  profits  for  1944 — after  cost 
absorption — 13  times  the  average  1936-39 
profits. 

Other  gains  in  trade  profits  after  cost  ab- 
sorption are  as  follows: 

1944  over  average  1S36  -39  earnings 

Percent 

Hardware  retailers 464 

Small  furniture  stores 185 

Variety  chain  stores 339 

Men's  apparel  stores 398 

Chain  grocery  stores 152 

Independent   grocery   stores 117 

Music    stores 210 

Lest  anyone  imagine  that  small  business 
has  suffered,  we  cite  the  following  figures 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce: 

Profits  of  unincorporated  firms 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

1944 
( After  cost 
1939     absorption) 

Manufacturers 315  712 

Wholesale 723  1,507 

Retail 1,517  3,416 

Total  corporation  profits  have  risen  as  fol- 
lows: 

Corporation  profits 
(In  billions  of  dollars] 

Before       After 
Year :  taxes         taxes 

:^^:^ 5.3  4.0 

1.4  4     (after    cost    absorp- 

Uon) 24.8         10.0 


In  peacetime  as  in  wartimes  there  always 
are  some  high-cost  firms  experiencing  hard- 
ship. Thai  these  have  been  abnormally  few 
during  the!  period  of  price  control  Is  shown 
by  Dun  &  I  Bradstreefs  reports  of  business 
failures  as  jshown  below: 

Year :  Failures 

1029-.    22.909 

1939   . 14,763 

1941 11,84'J 

1944    (fnith   cost    absorption).-.      1,222 

Recent  complaint  has  come  from  wholesale 
and  retail  distributors  of  automobiles,  elec- 
trical appliances,  and  other  reconversion 
goods,  to  ^hom  it  has  come  as  a  new  idea 
that  undef  price  control  business  has  not 
been  assufed  its  prewar  gross  percentage 
margins  tj^fore  mark-downs  and  other  al- 
lowances. Lacking  recent  cost  and  profit 
figures  to  establish  limitations  upon  cost 
absorption  by  wholesale  and  retail  distribu- 
tors of  reconversion  goods.  OPA  has  ear- 
marked foi  ebsorptlon,  where  necessary,  the 
difference  between  prewar  list  price  percent- 
age margins  and  the  prewar  percentage  mar- 
gins they  actually  realized.  Tlie  list  price 
margins  nflKer  were  realized  because  of  mar'K- 
downs.  los^  on  trade-ins.  and  various  other 
margln-reauclng  practices  that  will  not  be 
necessary  jln  order  to  make  sales  in  the 
months  alead.  Under  any  and  all  condi- 
tions, howiver,  and  whatever  are  their  cost 
Increases,  these  trades  will  be  protected  in 
their  prewir  realized  percentage  margins. 

Actually  in  very  few  cases  are  increases 
in  manufacturers'  prices  suflBciently  large  to 
reduce  unit  realized  margins  of  reconversion 
trades  to  prewar  levels.  And  with  manufac- 
turer"; prfldicting  to  the  War  Production 
Board  tha^  1946  volume  will  exceed  all  pre- 
vious records,  distributors  of  reconversion 
goods  seeni  certain  in  1946  to  enjoy  one  of 
their  most  profitable  years.  Cost-absorption 
requiremeijits  under  these  conditions  cannot 
possibly  ptove  a  hardship. 

Questloil  6.  What  would  happen  If  thla 
pclic"   werp   abandoned? 

Answer.! Abandonment  of  the  policy  at 
Wholesale  and  retail  would  have  these  re- 
sults: 

The  cost  of  foods  to  the  public  would  In- 
crease by  tVOO.OOO.OOC,  not  one  cent  of  which 
would  go  jo  the  farmers. 

The  pul^lc  would  be  forced  to  pay  at  least 
$300,OCO.OGb  more  for  lower-  and  medium- 
priced  clo|hlng. 

The  public  would  have  to  pay  at  least 
$400,000,0(10  more  for  automobiles,  radios, 
washing  ijiachines.  refrigerators,  ayd  other 
reconversion  products. 

Several  |3ercentage  points  would  be  added 
In  the  retiil  prices  of  furniture  and  dozens 
of  other  Ifss-important  groups  of  commodi- 
ties. I 

Abolltloti  of  cost  absorption  by  manufac- 
turers wotild  have  even  more  far-reaching 
results.  Ibises  in  prices  of  hundreds  of  in- 
dustrial rtaterials  and  parts  would  become 
cost  incretses  to  producers  of  finished  goods. 
Thus,  one  iprice  increase  would  bi  pyramided 
upon  another,  setting  an  Inflationary  spiral 
Into  motion.  This  would  be  accentuated 
when  wholesalers'  and  retailers'  margins  were 
added  to  these  Increased  prices. 

Still  mclre  tinder  would  be  added  to  the 
Inflationary  fire  when  labor  demanded  com- 
pensating ,  increases  to  offset  rises  in  living 
costs  and  jfarmers  demanded  higher  suppor; 
prices  and  other  Increased  compensation  to 
counteract  Increases  in  prices  of  industrial 
goods. 

What  \fotild  be  the  final  result  no  one 
can  predi(Jt.  We  know,  however,  that  when 
prices  soared  after  World  War  I  the  public 
began  to  »pend  its  twenty-seven  billions  of 
wartime  savings,  seeking  to  satisfy  future 
needs  aheed  of  price  increases.  The  mad 
scramble  Jor  goods  that  followed  sent  living 
costs  to  4  peak  108  percent  above  prewar 
levels. 
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This  time  wartisoe  savings  of  the  people 
total  not  twenty-seven  but  $ 1 45 XXX). 000.000 — 
a  sum  equal  to  the  total  spendable  income 
of  the  public  m  our  two  most  prosperous 
prewar  years.  Should  people,  whether  con- 
sumers or  businessmen,  once  lose  contidence 
that  the  price  line  will  be  held  and  rush  to 
meet  future  needs  ahead  of  anticipated  prfte 
Increases,  these  vast  wartime  savings  could 
throw  the  Nation  Into  a  wild  Inflationary 
EC)  amble,  exceeding  any  this  Nation  ever  has 
experienced. 

Raw  material  production  rose  so  sharply 
during  the  war  that  we  hu(>ed  for  an  early 
balancing  of  supply  and  demand  tl^at  would 
permit  the  lifting  of  price  ceilings.  On  No- 
vember 6.  however.  Business  Week  reported 
to  its  readers  that  "without  any  question" 
but  for  OPA  restraints,  "the  lid  would  blow" 
on  materials  and  parts  prices.  "Expectations 
of  a  general  upward  revision  of  prices, "  the 
magazine  said  "have  more  to  do  with  today  s 
markets  than  have  the  ordinary  supply-de- 
mand factors."  *- 

In  other  fields,  too.  recent  tendencies  are 
menacing.  Speculation  has  replaced  invest- 
ment in  the  stock  market,  sending  security 
prices  to  a  14-year  high  and  with  the  peak 

of  the  rise  not  yet  in  sight.  Small  people 
are  taking  fliers  in  a  way  reminiscent  of 
1938  and  1929  Uncontrolled  commercial, 
residential  and  farm  real  estate  prices  also 
are  rising  sharply  without  controls. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  this  does  not 
appear  to  l>e  a  propitious  time  to  substitute 
cost-plus  for  cost -absorption  pricing.  To  do 
so  would  be  to  run  unwarranted  and  danger- 
ous risks  with  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

With  final  victory  over  inflation  in  sight, 
but  with  this  dangerous  situation  imtne- 
dlately  ahead,  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion will  take  no  step  to  weaken  price  con- 
trols or  the  confidence  of  the  people  that  the 
price  line  will  be  held. 
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or  CAUroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  December  3.  1945 

Mr.  DOYT-E.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  heretofore  I  have  had  the 
privilege  and  honor  of  in.serting  in  the 
Conor ESSION.^L  Record,  by  reason  of 
your  approval  and  the  vinanimou.s  con- 
sent of  this  great  legislative  body,  the 
articles  of  incorporation  and  statement 
of  purposes  of  the  Amvets. 

Now  having  been  furnished  with  fur- 
ther important  data  with  reference  to 
this  recently  formed  veterans'  organiza- 
tion, I  am  p)ea,sed  to  a.sk  that  this  also 
be  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  think  it  highly  imp>ortant  and  in  the 
interests  of  sound  public  opinion  that 
this  and  every  other  veterans'  organiza- 
tion let  the  general  public  know  of  their 
high  purposes  and  program.  This  is 
good  for  these  war  veterans.  It  is  also 
good  for  those  who  arc  not  members  of 
these  organizations. 

The  matter  follows: 

BACKCROUWD    MTD    HISTORT    OF    AM\TrS 

(By  Jack  W.  Hardy,  national  commander) 
Our  present  organization  was  established 
on  December  9-10,  1944,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo  , 
by  a  merger  of  a  representative  group  of  In- 
dependent    veterans'     organizations     which 


covered  practic^ly  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Our  name  was  adopted  from  the  Amer- 
ican Veteran*  at  World  War  II.  Inc  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C.  which  called  the  Kansas  City 
conference.  The  popular  title  "Amvets' 
was  first  given  the  organization  by  a  news- 
paper  reporter. 

THE   AMVETS   PSOGRAM 

We  believe  that  no  group  has  a  greater 
stake  in  the  present  and  lutuie  oi  ArueiKa 
than  the  13,500.000  or  more  men  and  women 
who  served  iu  the  armed  forces  in  World 
War  n.  A  large  percentage  of  our  local  and 
natioiial  leadership  will  undoubtedly  come 
from  this  group.  The  character  of  that 
leadership  in  terms  of  intefoity  and  ability 
will  liave  much  to  do  with  the  advancement 
of  the  finest  that  can  and  inust  lie  Amei-ica. 

Veterans  and  nonveteiaus  alike  have  be- 
come cynical  of  persons,  ideas,  ideals,  and 
things.  There  is  a  deep  common  need  for  u 
new  faith  In  oui-selves  and  In  the  America 
for  which  we  fought.  Amvets  are  deter- 
mlued  o  renew  that  faith  by  building  and 
Justifying  ilie  confidence  of  all  veterans  and 
the  American  people.  We  proixjee  to  do  this 
firstly  by  miplemenling  our  decluratign  of 
principles  by  action. 

We  believe  that  the  combinecl  voice  of  the 
veteran  should  be  known  and  made  articu- 
late: that  in  matters  of  national  impor- 
tance the  veteran  should  be  an  informed 
citlBen,  and  that  by  actual  poll  his  opimou 
should  be  known  and  made  publicly  avaUa- 
ble;  thus,  when  the  national  commander 
speaks  for  Amvets  be  speaks  as  their  true 
representative. 

A  national  service  officer  and  service  orga;!- 
Izatlon  shall  serve  the  veteran  in  the  practi- 
cal problems  connected  with  his  military 
service.  Legislative  council  will  keep  close 
liaison  with  all  legislative  matters  of  lu- 
tei-est  to  veterans,  and  reports  and  analysis 
of  these  matters  will  be  distributed  to  posts 
and  the  membership. 

American  Veterans  of  World  War  II  have  a 
deep  interest  in  tlie  peace  and  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  pence.  To  that  end  a  peace 
division  has  been  established  in  the  Amvets 
organization  to  keep  abreast  world  condi- 
tions and  all  matters  relative  to  the  peace 
and  its  preservation.  The  veteran  wants 
and  demands  an  Informed  voice  in  bota 
making  and  keeping  the  international  peace. 

Local  posts  and  State  departments  will 
serve  as  a  working  center  to  assist  local  vet- 
erans in  their  problems  of  housing,  employ- 
ment, reorientation  as  well  as  &  social  center 
and  forum  where  old  acquaintances  will  oe 
renewed  and  new  ones  made,  and  problems 
of  common  interest  met  and  solved. 

It  is  the  overwhelming  choice  of  veterans 
of  World  War  11  to  have  their  own  organ- 
ization. Following  each  war  the  veterans 
of  that  war  naturally  formed  an  organiza- 
tion of  those  who  had  fought  and  served 
together — theirs  was  a  community  of  In- 
terest, age.  and  experiences,  and  those  of 
earlier  wars  had  their  Interest  together. 

Amvets  will,  of  course,  cooperate  with  all 
legitimate  veterans'  organizations  of  all  wars 
in  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  vet- 
erans, provided  such  matters  do  not  operate 
to  the  detriment  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
for  Amvets  believe  that  nothing  which 
operates  to  the  harm  of  all  the  American 
people  can  be  of  ultimate  value  to  the  vet- 
eran. We  will  Insist  that  veterans'  affairs 
be  administered  competently  and  fairly,  and 
Jthat  the  wounded  veteran  have  the  bef't 
facilities  and  appHances  this  great  Nation 
can  provide. 

The  benefits  to  which  the  veteran  Is  en- 
titled under  present  laws,  or  may  have  under 
later  legislation  must  be  workable  and  fair, 
and  present  conflicts  and  ambiguities  in  tlie 
law  must  be  eliminated.  The  people  have 
granted  veterans  certain  rights,  and  these 
should  not  be  lost  or  Ineffective  because  of 
faulty    administration.     Amvets    propose   to 


keep  their  members  advised  of  such  rights 
and  benefits  and  tlie  simplest  means  by 
which  they  can  be  realized  upon. 

As  an  active  and  interested  member  of 
his  community,  the  returned  veteran  should 
affiliate  hlniself  with  organlKations  wliich 
have  as  its  sincere  objective  the  better- 
ment of  the  community.  State  and  N.h- 
tion.  Amvets  should  be  interested  in  poli- 
tics, for  by  political  means  our  country  ia 
governed.  It  is  of  utmost  importance  that 
the  most  competent  and  unselfish  representa- 
tives t>e  elected  to  public  office  Amvets.  as 
iDdlviduale.  should  aid  their  community. 
State,  and  NaUon  in  accoroplisbing  this  end. 

Amvets  is  your  organization— it  reflects 
your  opinions,  nims.  and  ospirsUons. 
Througn  polls  of  opinion,  posts.  State  depait- 
mente.  and  elected  representatives  and  offi- 
cers, your  ideas  are  made  known  to  national 
headquarters  and  the  Nation.  The  slogan. 
•"We  fought  together — now  let's  build  to- 
gether"'  best    expresses   the   goal    of    Amvets. 

Other  members  of  ttie  oftcial  family  of 
Amvets  Include  Frank  Dee  Scriven.  756 
Crenshaw  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  na- 
tional executive  secretary;  Raymond  Sawyer, 
609  South  Walter  Reed  Drive,  Arlinirton,  Va  . 
national  service  ofBcer:  J.  H.  Leib.  3908  North 
Fourth  Sti-eet,  Arlington,  Va^  national  legis- 
lative director;  and  Commander  J.  T.  O'Cal- 
lahan,  care  of  U.  S.  S.  Franklin  D  Roosevelt, 
Brookljm,  N.  Y.,  national  chaplain. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

nr 

i.wN    DLNMn  CHAVlZ 

or  NEW  IKEXIOO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  Deceviber  3  ileoislatiix  day  of 
Monday,  October  29),  1945 

'  Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  hftve  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
dehvered  by  me  at  Chicago  on  December 
1,  on  the  question  of  religious  and  racial 
intolerance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
uas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  grucsts,  Inr^  f 
and  gentleman,  of  aU  the  issues  coufron*. .  ^ 
our  country  today,  the  issue  of  racial  and 
religious  discrimination  is  at  once  the  most 
neglected  and  the  most  critical.     There  is  nu 
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victory  over  Hitler  and  Tojo  which  by  Itself 
will  erase  the  injustice  of  economic  discrimi- 
nation practiced  against  the  minority  groups 
among  our  people.  Full  employment  with- 
out fair  employment  means  the  fastening  of 
religious  and  racial  minorities  to  the  bottom 
rung  of  the  economic  ladder  regardless  of 
their  education,  abilities,  and  skills.  Unem- 
ployment compensation  will  not  break  down 
the  barrier  of  prejudice.  There  is  nothing 
In  the  so-called  GI  bill  of  rights  which  will 
protect  the  returning  two  millions  of  mi- 
nority veterans  from  the  pattern  of  Job  dis- 
crimination which  exists  in  this  country. 

We  in  this  Na'.ion  stand  at  a  crossroads  in 
history.  Either  we  will  take  the  road  which 
will  lead  us  past  another  goalpost  of  human 
progress  or  we  will  be  forced  into  the  path 
riddled  with  the  pitfalls  of  human  hatreds 
which  led  Europe  Into  World  War  II.  We 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  stand  still.  Which- 
ever road  we  take  will  be  for  you,  the  people, 
to  choose. 

Every  great  crisis  in  American  history  has 
thus  far  had  the  moral  result  of  increased 
protection  and  Increased  liberty  for  the  in- 
dividual. This  country's  first  great  crisis — ■ 
the  Americai.  R---  hition — gave  us  political 
and  religioud  independence.  The  crisis 
which  was  the  Civil  War  gave  us  freedom 
from  bondage  for  all  men  and  women.  Out 
of  the  crisis  of  the  First  World  War  came 
women's  suffrage.  Out  of  this  World  War 
II.  with  ali  Us  terrifying  implications,  comes: 
What? 

This  present-day  crisis  must  at  least  give  us 
true  democracy,  and  the  kernel  of  that  is 
equality  of  economic  opportunity.  We  must 
pluck  down  from  the  thin  air  the  Atlantic 
Charter's  "freedom  from  fear"  and  "freedom 
from  want"  and  ground  those  freedoms  not 
on  the  Government  dole,  but  upon  the  right 
to  work  and  the  opportunity  to  work  for 
every  man  and  every  woman  according  to 
his  skill,  his  experience,  and  his  ability. 

This  is  no  new  ideal  In  the  development 
of  American  life.  It  Is  common  knowledge 
that  the  struggle  for  that  ideal  began  when 
the  first  paths  were  cut  through  the  virgin 
wilderness  by  the  first  settlers — victims  of 
religious  and  economic  persecution  them- 
selves— who  came  to  these  shores.  The  Pil- 
grims in  Massachusetts,  the  English  Cathc^- 
lics  of  Maryland,  the  French  Huguenots  of 
the  Carolina-  'he  S.  '.i  li  Presbyterians  of 
Georgia,  the  Qu>ike:-  <ir  Pennsylvania,  the 
Jews,  the  Irish.  !*>■  Dutch,  the  Germans, 
and  even  the  poverty-stricken  debtors  of  the 
English  prisons  came  to  this  country  as  to 
a  refuge,  to  a  h.i'.  e!-.  .  :'  r.ew  unshackled  op- 
portunity 

The  tran.^;,;'  ;;.to  law  of  the  new  coi.- 

cepts  of  relig  .-  .:.d  economic  liberty  was 
not  easily  achie". td  .i:  .  more  than  the  en- 
actment of  falr-empi,  >ment  legislation  will 
be  easily  won.  Rigid  religious  conformity 
was  woven  Into  the  law  of  some  of  the  sepa- 
rate colonies,  and  rebellious  sects  were  driven 
forth  to  found  new  colonies  where  religious 
freedom  covUd  flourish.  At  one  point.  Catho- 
lics*and  Jc^as  were  not  allowed  to  vote.  For 
many  ye.i;.-;  p("p:e  without  property  were 
denied  the  franclus*^  Ri:*  'he  UifHl  :  ;:■  - 
dom  wa."!  iv^f  '■■  !■.■  d  wij-ci  .u.a  whc;.  i;,a 
crisis  ■A[\.cy.  ;:":-;;■. :.i:f;  •;.(.•  .f.::;crlcan  Revo- 
lutloii  raisie  .lU.  ui.  liie  c- 'rac-rsione  of  lib^ty 
upon  which  our  country  was  founded  was 
Civen  deathles.s   voice   in   the  Decl.irarii  n   >  f 


Ind^pendoiicf 

are   or.c!    w  ,  it 
lnnl;t':.,ib.''  : . 

:,b»>r'. y    a 
It)   !-eci;:i' 
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■:.':•;  '      '-■'     i:r-evident. 

:  '•.;•->•. i   cq'.i.i..   that   they 

.'u"ir  Creator   with   certain 

■:  >f  among  these  are  life. 

:    I  •     :  happiness.    That 

:■  'Lost'  :.,.,'i.'      t;  vernments  ore  in- 

stltu'-'ct  :i;:-.  ::.,'  r,.,:..  d.-ivlng  their  Just 
povscr,  fr  :;;  ,i!r.  -..j.  ^:.c  ^  u.scnt  of  the  gov- 
<■:!■.,  (i  T!..^-  w  !.»■;.,.•■  .>:■  ,,•/,  form  of  goverii- 
nifi.:  bo,.:i.rs  cic^t::;- 1\ ,-  ,f  Miese  ends.  It 
l.-^  '!'.!'  r.<'i'-  .  :  tlii-  n(^:;!',c  ;  >  ;,:'er  or  to  abol- 
l.-h  ;'. ,  and  lo  institute  new  government,  lay- 


ing Its  foundation  on  such  principles  and 
organizing  its  powers  In  such  form,  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
safety  and  happiness." 

These  words  of  the  great  leader  of  human- 
istic democracy.  Thomas  Jefferson,  have  cap- 
tured the  philosophy  of  the  American  Ideal. 
Indeed,  they  are  reechoed  and  restated  in 
the  American  creed — the  Constitution's  Bill 
of  Rights.  I  often  think,  humbly,  of  the 
prophetic  recognition  Jefferson  gave  to  the 
three  basics  from  which  this  country  draws 
so  much  of  Its  strength — political  independ- 
ence, religious  tolerance,  and  public  educa- 
tion— when  I  remember  the  simple  epitaph 
he  ordered  engraved  upon  his  tombstone: 

"Here  was  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  au- 
thor of  th?  Declaration  of  Independence,  of 
the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious  Free- 
dom, and  Father  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
gl:  ia." 

The  people's  determination  to  cling  to  this 
heritage  of  the  protection  of  human  rights 
under  law  was  challenged  in  the  ratification 
of  the  Constitution  itself  when  It  v.-a3  dis- 
covered that  that  original  document  failed 
to  guarantee  them.  It  was  only  after  amend- 
ments, constituting  the  so-called  Bill  of 
Rights,  were  agreed  to  that  the  Constitution 
was  finally  adopted.  It  is  no  accident  that 
the  first  of  these  amendments  pledged  this 
Government's  protection  of  the  Individual's 
freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  press,  and  "the  right  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  of  grievance."  Need 
I  remind  you  that  it  is  under  that  right  you 
are  now  here  assembled'' 

.  These  v/ere  rights  such  as  the  Old  World 
had  never  known,  and  the  lack  of  which 
blocked  the  forward  march  of  civilization. 
As  this  country  flourished  and  grew  strong  on 
roots  fed  by  all  its  people,  in  other  lands 
struggling  people  took  them  for  their  own 
and  mankind  moved  up  and  onward.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  freedom-loving  people  of  this 
Nation  were  not  yet  satisfied.  They  saw  the 
horror,  the  injustice,  and  the  inhumanity  of 
the  institution  of  slavery  and  rose  against  it. 
Then  one  of  them,  a  Kentucky  rail  splitter, 
an  Illinois  and  Indiana  farmer,  a  country 
lawyer  who  was  way  ahead  of  his  time,  came 
and  enunciated  to  the  whole  world  that  this 
country  could  not  exist  "half  slave  and  half 
free  '  A  great  war  which  rocked  the  new 
Nation  was  fought  between  the  citizens  of 
this  country  to  decide  that  question.  The 
answer  was  written  in  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  amendments  to  our 
Constitution — this  Nation's  second  bill  of 
rights. 

These  rights  are  now  in  our  care  to  pre- 
serve and  to  strengthen  for  oiu-  children,  and 
our  children's  children.  How  well  our  citi- 
zenry appreciated  those  rights  and  those  free- 
doms was  proved  by  their  willingness  to 
fight  for  them  when  they  became  endangered. 
Even  during  the  memory  of  the  living,  two 
great  wars  have  been  fought.  And  while 
those  wars  were  fought.  It  was  proved  con- 
clusively that  on  the  battlefield  where  suffer- 
ing takes  place,  where  men  are  mutilated, 
where  men  die,  you  do  not  see  the  attempts 
that  are  made  in  normal  times  within  our 
own  country  to  set  aside  those  principles  for 
which  the  soldier  and  the  sailor  have  suffered. 
No  discrimination  was  shown  by  the  Jap- 
anese  enemy  in  his  treatment  of  the  Negro 
or  the  Jew  or  the  Mexican  or  the  so-called 
Anglo-Saxon  stock — he  murdered  them  all 
Irrespective  of  their  religion,  color,  or  poll- 
tics.  On  the  beachheads  of  Tarawa,  om- 
naw^a,  or  Guam  there  was  no  discrimina- 
tion. Along  the  sandbanks  of  Anzio  no 
discrimination  was  shown  by  the  German 
or  any  other  common  enemy.  But  here  In 
our  own  country  by  people  who  sliould  know 
better,  and  do  know  better,  discrimination 
at  times  becomes  rampant.  Even  now.  the 
ugly  head  of  racial  and  religious  prejudice 
•hows  Itself  too  vividly  to  be  ignored. 


To  outlaw  the  discriminatory  employment 
practices  stemming  from  racial  and  reli- 
gious bigotry  is  the  new  task  which  must  now 
engage  u|.  We  have  seen.  In  wartime,  the 
effectiveniess  of  a  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Committee.  It  gave  hope  and  courage  to 
those  on  the  battlefields  and  new  opportu- 
liities  for  those  at  home  to  test  their  mettle 
on  the  production  lines.  Aircraft  plants 
were  perguaded  to  upgrade  Mexican -Ameri- 
cans; white  workers  to  cooperate  with  col- 
ored wojkers.  Government  agencies  ac- 
cepted iO  new  positions  qualified  minority 
workeis  referred  by  Civil  Service.  Trade- 
unions  ^lired  their  own  nondiscrimina- 
tion poliy  among  their  locals.  Employers 
rcarrangad  work  schedules  to  permit  Sab- 
batarians! and  orthodox  Jews  opportunity 
to  obserte  religious  customs.  The  theory 
of  fair  emplojrment  became  a  successful 
practice. 

For  thkt  reason,  some  of  us  In  Congress 
haive  determined  that  now  we  must  have  a 
basic  lav^  to  carry  out  the  purport  of  the 
Dsclaratlfcn  of  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
tution, that  is  v.hy  Senate  bill  101  and 
House  bl<  2232  were  introduced.  The  bill  to 
establish'  a  permanent  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Commission  is  designed  to  have  but 
one  fun(Jtion— to  eliminate  unfair  employ- 
ment practices  based  on  discrimination  on 
grounds  Of  race,  color,  creed,  national  origin, 
or  ancestry.  Under  the  bill,  management 
continues  free  to  set  its  own  hiring,  training, 
and  upgtading  practices:  to  adjust  Its  In- 
ternal pl>nt  policy:  and  to  discharge  accord- 
ing to  atiy  standard  It  may  adopt  so  long 
as  there  is  no  arbitrary  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  creed,  national  origin, 
or  anceslffy.  In  the  same  way.  organized  la- 
bor continues  free  to  manage  its  Internal 
affairs  according  to  its  own  lights,  except 
that  it  auinot  deny  any  of  the  advantages 
or  opportunities  of  union  organization  and 
collectiva  bargaining  to  any  person  because 
of  race,  tolor,  creed,  national  origin,  or  an- 
cestry, fhe  bill  covers  all  Federal  agencies, 
firms  haiing  Federal  contracts,  and  firms  in 
or  affecting  interstate  commerce  having  six 
or  more  employees.  The  agency  cannot  en- 
force its  (own  orcters,  but  it  is  empowered  to 
go  to  tjie  courts  to  request  enforcement 
when  firms  or  unions  coming  under  its  Juris- 
diction Defuse  to  discontinue  discriminatory 
employrajent  policies. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  say.  "Why 
not  Just  investigate  discrimination  and  edu- 
cate thcee  who  persist  in  erecting  barriers  of 
prejudice?"  But  experience  has  shown  that 
education  is  not  enough.  Even  on  the  basic 
principle*  of  nature  and  the  Mosaic  laws, 
murder  1^  denounced,  but  nevertheless,  every 
civilized  ►lation  in  the  world  has  laws  against 
murder.  We  are  instructed  to  love  our  fel- 
low men^  but  we  still  take  the  precaution 
of  establishing  laws  to  protect  them  from 
Iraud  or  violence. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  which  held  hearings  on 
S.  101.  Representatives  of  every  faith,  every 
race,  every  walk  of  life  testified  on  this  meas- 
ure. I  tjhink  I  lean  to  the  side  of  conserv- 
atism wlien  I  estimate  that  60,000,000  Amer- 
icans were  represented  in  those  hearings. 
That  is  an  amazing  expression  of  popular 
interest  Jn  any  legislation.  To  me.  the  most 
encouraging  thing  that  was  developed  at 
these  hearings  was  that  the  reprcscnutlvcs 
of  all  tlie  different  faiths  of  our  American 
people — |>rote8tant.  Catholic,  and  Jewish- 
have  been  unanimous  in  coming  before  the 
Senate  tfommittee  to  plead  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  to  establish  a  permanent 
Pair  Emfcloyment  Practice  Commission  with 
enforcerient  powers.  The  position  of  the 
church  Jfeadershlp  on  this  question  Is  very 
clear.  G  o,  too.  hi:,4  been  the  supporting  role 
played  h  r  the  two  leading  houses  of  labor— 
the  Am^lcan  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Orgnnlzatlona. 
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After  those  hearings,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Lalwr  recommended 
8.  101  to  the  full  Senate  for  favorable  action 
by  a  12-to-6  vote.  This  bill  Is  now  high  on 
the  S?nate  calendar  ready  for  debate  and 
vote.  It  is  also  on  the  President's  "must" 
list  of  legislation.  I  think  I  am  safe  In 
saying  that  the  majority  of  the  Senate  body 
Is  favorably  disposed  toward  this  leg.Blation. 
What,  then,  keeps  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
fioor?  Unfortunately,  there  are  men  in  the 
Senate  who  are  adamant  and.  I  believe,  mis- 
taken In  their  opposition  to  the  enactment 
of  this  measure.  These  Senators,  recogniz- 
ing that  the  tide  of  humin  progress  has  out- 
paced them,  would  try  to  stem  its  onrush 
by  the  extreme  tactic  of  filibustering  the  bill. 
To  meet  that  kind  of  opposition  we  need 
not  only  a  majority  of  .'Senators  to  support 
the  bill— we  must  have,  in  addition,  the 
cloture  vote  of  two-thirds  cf  the  entire  S?n- 
ate  to  successfully  counterattack  the  threat- 
ened filibuster. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  these  parliamen- 
tary obstacles.  It  is  my  considered  opinion 
that  only  by  efforts  of  an  alert  and  vigilant 
people  will  we  be  able  to  get  successful  action 
on  this  legislation.  In  othei*  words,  this  Is 
the  time  to  let  your  elected  representatives 
In  the  Senate  know  of  your  wishes  regarding 
their  actions  both  on  the  bill  and  on  cloture. 
The  Senate  Is  made  up  of  men  who  will 
understand  your  concern  once  they  are  In- 
formed and  who  always  give  a  sympathetic 
ear  to  the  voting  public  If  there  Is  one 
thing  which  is  certain  about  the  outcome  of 
this  struggle  for  equal  Job  opportunity,  it  is 
that  its  success  depends  upon  the  people. 
This  is  a  people's  bill  and  a  people's  fight. 

What  we  want  most  now  is  action.  We 
know  that  practices  growing  out  of  discrimi- 
nation and  intolerance,  which  are  thoroughly 
un-American,  must  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. The  American  way  of  protecting 
human  rights  against  such  practices  Is  by 
law.  We  have  the  backing  of  our  President. 
We  have  the  commitment  of  the  Republican 
Party.  Therefore,  whether  you  are  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Republican!  you  have  the  right  and 
the  responsibility  to  remind  your  leadership 
that  these  promises  are  yet  to  be  fulfilled. 
You  "have  it  In  your  hands  to  get  such  a  law. 
Make  your  voices  heard. 

In  doing  this  you  will  be  promoting  Ameri- 
canism. You  will  perform  a  service  to  your 
country  by  eradicating  an  evil  that  Is  foreign 
and  un-American,  an  evil  that  smacks  of  the 
racial  theories  of  Hitler  and  Goebbels  and 
not  of  the  "four  freedoms"  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  You  will  be  performirg  further 
service  to  our  country  by  thus  furnishing 
proof  to  fellow  peoples  throughout  the  world 
that  we  mean  to  live  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  our  American  creed  and  that  our  Nation 
is  sincere,  in  championing  the  cause  of  the 
democracies  and  the  rights  of  man. 

We  have  Just  fought  a  great  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  It  would  be  a  national 
disaster  and  humiliation  if  those  who  have 
fought  valiantly  abroad  to  defend  the  free- 
dom and  dignity  of  the  individual  against 
racial  barbarism  should  now  come  home  to 
find  that  the  bringing  of  peace  meant  b  wip- 
ing out  of  the  antidiscrimination  policy  that 
we  achieved  in  wartime.  Today  we  stand 
cmbaiked  upon  the  task  of  reconversion  for 
peace.  Shall  we  reconvert  to  racial  prejudice, 
national  bigotry,  and  religious  discrimina- 
tion, or  shall  we  reconvert  to  full  peacetime 
employment  based  on  the  American  principle 
of  equality  of  human  rights? 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I 
mean.  During  this  war.  245  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor— the  highest  honor  our  Na- 
tion can  give  lU  war  heroes— were  awarded. 
Six  of  these  were  given  to  s<rvlcemen  who 
In  ordinary  tiroes  would  be  referred  to  ha 
"theee  Mexicans."  They  were  Joe  Martinez, 
who  died  from  Japanese  bu  lets  at  Attu: 
Ysmael  Vellegas.  who  gave  his  life  at  Luzon; 


Jose  Calupas.  who  distinguished  himself  at 
Bataan;  Joe  Lopez,  who  saved  his  entire 
company  In  Belgium;  Cleto  Rodriguez,  who 
with  one  other  overcame  800  Japanese  sol- 
diers at  Manila;  and  Marcarlo  Garcia,  who 
slnglehanded  assaulted  two  enemy  machine- 
gun  emplacements  In  Germany.  Honors  and 
awards  of  every  description — the  Distin- 
guished Plying  Cross,  the  Purple  Heart,  the 
Silver  Star,  the  Air  Medal,  etc. — were  given  to 
members  of  all  the  minorities  who  make  up 
the  American  people.  Would  it  be  their  Just 
due,  when  these  heroes  apply  for  a  Job,  to 
have  them  turned  down  on  account  of  the 
accident  of  their  birth  or  their  religious  be- 
lief? 

Do  you  remember  the  timeless  words  ut- 
teicd  by  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War?  Let  me  repeat  just  two 
sentences  to  you,  for  they  epitomize  the  spirit 
in  which  we  must  put  cur  shoulders  to 
the  wheel  if  we  are  to  move  forward: 

"it  is  rather  for  us  (the  living)  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us — that  from  these  ^oncred  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — 
that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  had  died  In  vain — that  this  Na- 
tion, under  Gcd.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom — and  that  government  of  the  peo* 
pie.  by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 


A  Simple  Money  S)rstem  That  Built 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  nJAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  27. 1945 

Mr.  "WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much 
coi.fusion  appears  to  exist  in  the  public 
mind  concerning  the  present  money  sys- 
tem that  ir  reading  the  diverse  opinions 
in  monetary  plans  presented  in  the  daily 
Congressional  mail.  I  am  reminded  of 
Ella  V/heeler  Wilcox's  couplet  which  I 
quote  frorr  memory: 

So  many  creeds  and  so  many  minds. 
With  religions  that  wind  and  wind; 

When  all  this  old  world  needs. 
Is  the  simple  art  of  being  kind. 

We  are  told  money  is  a  complex  sub- 
ject and  the  shelves  of  our  libraries  are 
loaded  down  with  books  on  money  when 
the  principles  of  sound  money  are  so 
simple  and  apparently  were  well  under- 
stood by  our  Nation's  founders  as  stated 
in  a  recent  letter  which  I  have  written 
to  one  of  the  numerous  contributors  to 
the  Congressional  mail  on  this  subject, 
submitted  herewith: 

NovEMBBt  36.  1945. 

D«Aa  CoMPTON  I.:  Under  the  law  (ch.  8, 
title  31,  U.  8.  t.  A.)  our  silver  money  is  noth- 
ing but  the  obligation  of  the  United  States 
coined  on  u  piece  of  metal  containing  412' ^ 
grains  of  sllve-  The  market  value  of  the 
sliver  'n  foreign  countries  Is  worth  less  than 
sa  eentj.  The  legal  tender  value  of  the  coin 
Is  100  cents  In  the  payment  of  debt.-!,  public 
and  private.  As  a  lawyer  I  am  telling  you 
this;  I  will  not  argue  any  further  about  It. 

AMDtSW  N.  Hn.DCDKAND, 

South  Bend,  Ind. 


House  or  BxrvFr-  '  ', 

COBCMTTTT  :  NMfJf 

Weights,  akd  ~s. 

Washi7igton.  D.  C.  A'oic     ..     -..,  1945. 
Mr.  Andrew  N.  HiLorBRAND. 

South  Bend,  Ittd. 
Listen  Andrtw:  Speaking  of  price  of  the 
money  metals — did  It  ever  vc         -  ■.  that 

money  is  a  function  and  Is  :Able 

to  the  health  of  any  natic  •  umy  as 

the  blood  stream  Is  to  a  :  y  anlm&l 
body?  We  mlfht  prate  about  The  value  of 
the  rare  chemical  that  is  contained  In  cur 
blood  tut  the  fact  remains  that  function  of 
the  blood  stream  in  bearing  " ma- 
terials used  by  nature  in  re- 
pairing.  and  keeping  the  body  alive  and 
henUhy  is  the  thing:  not  the  v.ilu?  cf  the 
•:ts  in  the  blocd.  Blood  that  con- 
V.  materials  in  our  food  to  tuild  up 
and  res'uore  body  tissues  the  material  in 
our  eyes,  our  bones,  cur  hair,  and  flngcr- 
nail5 — all  of  which  may  be  divers,  in  com- 
mercial value — but  nevertheless  an  Indis- 
pensable in  a  healthy  body,  just  as  money 
IS  indispensable  in  inducing  labor  to  plow 
and  plant  the  fields  of  wheat,  to  harvest 
the  grain,  to  transport  it  to  t[he  mill,  and 
grind  it  into  flour,  to  bring  flour  to  the  bakery 
and  the  bread  to  your  table. 

It  Isn't  the  price  of  silver  or  gold  with 
which  we  are  chiefly  concerned — any  more 
than  the  price  of  gold  and  sfiver  was  the 
objective  of  ihe  Congress  that  established 
cur  monetary  system  and  set  up  the  first 
mint  in  1782.  When  Congress  decreed  by 
law  that  27  grains  of  standard  gold  and  418 
grains  of  standard  silver  was  the  dollar  and 
proceeded  to  levy  taxes,  duties  on  imports, 
and  set  Government  salaries  In  dollars,  no 
price  was  set  on  gold  and  no  price  wbs  set 
en  silver.  The  price  of  all  contmoditles  and 
service  was  adjusted  to  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar as  established  by  Cor  old  and 
silver  thus  became  money  .  late  re- 
demption and  the  increase  in  pnxiUcSpf'  an^i 
mintage  of  both  metals  into  lawluPTnoney 
kept  pace  with  money  needs  of  growing  pop- 
ulation and  commerce — the  best  plan  yet 
devised,  a  plan  which  the  world  will  have 
to  readopt  and  reestablish  if  We  are  ever  to 
have  a  sound,  stable,  adequate,  woikable 
money  system — the  sound  ,  kiad  of  money 
you.  no  doubt,  advocated  from  the  hustings 
in  the  days  of  McKlnley  and  Bkyan. 

It  IS  too  bad  for  the  American  people  that 
yours  and  the  Nation's  efforts  to  achieve  a 
sound  money  system  were  misdirected  in  that 
memorable  campaign. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CoMPTON  I.  White. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Control  of  Barbihirates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  El>n  n  Nv!..,  Rj.   ivJt^L:,:) 

or  MAaSACHTTBCTT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE2tNTATTVE3 
Monday.  December  3.  1945 

Mrs.  ROGERS  cf  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams, 
in  the  American  Weekly  of  November  25. 
1945: 

8la\'ES  or  THE  Drvrt's  CAntTUS 

(By  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams) 

AtTicxs  n       I 

They  are  to  easy  to  get.  •o'«My  to  t»k?, 

these  mild  little  sleeping  pills.    Tou  have 

only  to  go  to  your  physician  aad  complain  of 


VCV) 


Arri'Ni'i'x  Ti>  T 


)N 


t  1 
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ItuomnU  or  "nerVM."  to  »ecv  ncrlp- 

tjon.  If  hf>  la  carcltu  or  overw.-..vv ..  .le  may 
not  even  warn  you  that  you  are  ploying  with 
a  subtle  Are. 

In  many  part*  of  the  country  the  original 
prescription  can  he  renilcd  as  often  as  you 
wish,  and  within  the  present  laws.  Many 
States  do  not  even  require  a  prescription. 

In  theee  days  of  strain,  worry,  uncertainty, 
there  Is  special  temptation  to  the  artificial 
and  pernicious  relief  of  drugs.  Tliough  these 
barbiturates  are  called  "sedatives"  they  often 
give  a  deceptive  lift  to  the  spirits. 

For  example,  you  may  be  feeling  "down," 
you  lack  poise  and  assurance  to  meet  some 
business  or  social  test.  You  would  not  think 
of  Indulging  In  a  drink  at  mldmornlng.  But 
you  take  a  little  tablet  as  a  bracer.  Then,  at 
night,  you  take  another  tablet,  or  two. 

There  Is  no  disagreeable  aftermath:  noth- 
ing like  the  hang-over  of  liquor;  nothing  that 
you  can  notice  next  day.  So  why  not  repeat? 
Fcr  tuch  Indulgence  there  Is  always  a  pay- 
ofT,  and  It  may  be  a  tragic  one.  For  you  may 
have  started  a  habit.  The  habit  becomes  a 
vi:o:  the  vice  a  peril. 

Increasing  use  of  this  drug — of  any  aeda- 
tlvj  drug.  In  fad— will  eventually  damage 
both  mind  and  body.  At  the  end  of  that 
road  lie  shattered  nerves,  a  weakened  mind, 
a  depressed  spirit  and  perhaps  total  wreck- 
age or  suicide. 

Thaae  arc.  of  course,  the  extreme  cases.  No 
responsible  phyalclun  would  pretend  that 
Luch  n^    !  \iac  as  a  dally  pill  brings  about 

any  :u<  ..'».     But  how  long  does  the  use 

continue  to  be  moderate?  The  ofnclal  Fed- 
eral figures,  showing  u  rlup  in  sales  over  a 
parlod  of  fl  years  fr  n    t  '(.0,000  to  a.500,000,- 

COO  zr-i'.::-.  -A-.-r  tV   "x  ;•  '!>,     cnnturlng. 

A:;i..,        ■  .      f    ■  I  ^     .     si;,.     :,. 1. 1«  sleeping  pills 

nrr  unuwarc  ol  thi'lr  pulsui  cnllalltlcs. 

but  some  know  all  about  tin  m  that  lie* 

In  thn  tablets  a     :    .  .       ■■  knowledge 

to   ,u[\A[  Such    ,1      :  .  (.Uiarlee   E. 

rsii.iiiv  •,<  :-'i';i.  :, -ii.  r.i  r\  .•■.,ii,ii:,.)g  who  b«- 
i  uiiu'  ti  ssKiint-:  in;,  u  ,;  11  ,;  ;:;■  engineer 
r.iul  lui  iiitutint<-     ;  •  !ii    r:  .)■:■      ;  'Audsor. 

.'^ifl    p--'-!.      ',.<■;••     ir.iiVV.rd      l-i      j'-H,',"      ■;;      H<(i   i    , 
(  i>.r,!'ini    (if    (.'.liivl-       111'. I!'     I     ii.'^      {■;   '111 
later  llial  v»  ■"   Hcdnux  i  I'l  pujcii  [<■,  sf).  i..,.^ji    i.. 
.■Nmcr.i   111   *i)i,r   fi-   'l',fir,       Wlrlrsp:  c.n',  (p;'-   - 
.■,i;ii  .1    '.'■•    !  hi'     Vi.si;     <lt".r  ii:i;f<l     ;ti     tl.i-    1:   I'ltl 
iM..'rs     hri   ii '.sc     u;      Bc(!.iu.\  .s     >i;f(  il-i.i;     .    i>or 

\'~'<-ni  '.i.n.1  !i  m;uti'  linii  a  iniKTiij.;  c  .<■  'he 
'  \i>/!.<'  .  f  'ii,.'  -.x  'krr.  ri'.i'  \V:  :'!--  :-  ,  -'er 
r:!  t'cf  ic(i   1  h»>  I  m'((i  ytiiit-N  'ou- 

\::   ■■■■■.<!  ;;    I"  :;      A::   ,   i       H-^!  ■   .s      was 

lriii"h*  to  Miaifii  .uui  linti  ;;.<■.  ir.iv.unicado 
!■  1  !,!(■' I-;.' :  !,  h'^nic  uii:  .■  i  w  i :  •  .  ■ ,  ,:  :i  clecl- 
5.1,;:  t)\  !h;^  lillin;!:r:iUn:;  ,»;.ti  N,i  •';:  :i:izatlon 
S.^rvicf  ..-ii  v^ut'llur  :.<•  -a  ;.s  i  i;it./i-ii  of  the 
United  States  and  n  ;,;ii  :«■  'iied  for  treason. 
It  was  charged  th.i*  ic  \:.\d  hobnobbed  with 
Nazi  and  Vichy  tit!  :s  and  had  prepared 
plans  for  the  Germans,  deppite  the  fact  that 
he  wft«;  naturalized  In  Grajid  Rapids,  Mich.,  in 


>'  ■.'■.!>  ;:;:tirr:ied  that 

'  ^i.io.:-!i<^d  and  that 

I  L-iMi.ti  lury.     That 

F  n  ;:  ;;g,  an  Im- 
■  1  -   .a  industrialist 

'    :  .ng  pills  In  his 


his  citizenship  hac;  bt  t;; 
his  case  wciilri  t^'i  n'li  .t 
night,  .tcci  II.:.-  ■  ,;  i. 
migration  agent.  I  .  ^ 
took  a  large  overd  > 
bedroom. 

"These  had  been  issued  to  him  from  time  to 
time  when  he  complained  about  sleepless- 
tirss  '  RiirUng  said,  "and  It  Is  clear  he  had 
fling  them  A  note  indicated  he 
iuui  ijit'i;  retaining  the  tablets,  apparently 
with  suicide  In  mind  " 

He  was  found  unconscious  and  died  a  few 
hours  later. 

Even  more  sensational,  because  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  the  death  from  poisoning  of 
the  Mexican  motion  picture  star.  Lupe  Velez, 
ft  few  months  later.  It  was  officially  deter- 
IV  ;  a  to  be  suicide.  Lupe  had  for  years  beeu 
-Ak.:.^  Sleeping  pills  to  pacify  her  hlgh- 
:  i  nerves.    Mercurial,  Intense,  living  al- 


ways on  the  heights  or  In  the  depths  of  emo* 
tlonal  stress,  she  was  the  type  to  which  drug 
relief  is  most  dangerous. 

Late  In  November  1944  she  had  announced 
ber  engagement  to  the  handsome  Austrian- 
born  actor.  Harald  Ramond.  the  "only  man 
who  Is  able  to  control  Lupe.  so  naturally  I 
am  colng  to  marry  him."  There  was  reason 
for  her  to  marry,  since  she  waa  an  expectant 
mother. 

She  was  found  dead  In  bed  In  hi;r  luxurloua 
Beverly  Hills  home.  Several  Seconal  capsules 
were  scattered  upon  the  satin  coverlet.  On 
the  bed  table  was  a  vial  bearing;  a  Mexican 
label.    She  had  written  this  note: 

"Harald:  May  God  forgive  you  and  forgive 
me.  too.  but  I  prefer  to  take  my  life  away 
and  our  baby"*  before  I  bring  him  In  shame 
or  kill  him.  How  could  you.  Harald,  fake 
such  great  love  for  me  and  our  baby  when 
all  the  time  you  didn't  want  us?  I  see  no 
other  way  for  me.  so  good-by  and  good  luck 
to  you. 

"Love, 

"Lupx." 

UiKp  ibly  tht  convenience  of  these 

poleiii.  tdly  drugs  may  be  on  Incentive 

to  suicide.  Ncbody  would  think  of  leaving 
a  loaded  pistol  or  a  bottle  of  carbolic  acid 
handy  to  the  bedside  of  a  person  racked  with 
nervousness  or  suffering  from  deprcatlon. 
Yet  a  handful  of  sleeping  pllla  will  do  the 
work  with  far  leu  harrowing  ikccompanU 
ments 

Hov.  It  is  to  obtain  these  drugs  even 

In  pri :  us  quantities  is  lUuatrnted  in 

the  case  o(  u  woman  biovight,  unconscious 
and  apparently  at  the  point  of  death.  Into 
a  New  York  City  hoapltal.  Bmergency  treat- 
ment saved  her  life,  by  the  thinnest  margin. 

She  had  been  supplying  herself  for  nearly 
3  years  on  an  original  prescription  calling 
for  a  normal  barbiturate  doang«>,  as  relief 
from  Insomnia.  She  gained  the  relief,  but 
at  the  high  price  of  drug  habituation. 

Soon  her  original  doae  wai  not  enough. 
She  doubled  it.  A  year  later  she  doubled  It 
again.  At  the  time  of  her  collapse,  she 
had  taken.  In  all,  4,640  capsules  on  a  single 
prescription  calling  for  10.  The  laBa-SO  ex- 
penditure on  the  drug  was  a  small  part  of 
It.  The  real  cost  was  the  damage  to  her 
hrulth,  which  may  never  be  wholly  repaired. 

A  minor  cDrpuratlon  cfflctal  be>  an  the  use 
of  barbiturates  to  bolster  his  spir.ta  and  give 
him  confidence  when  he  had  to  preaent  a 
report  to  Ills  fuporlors,  or  address;  the  board 
of  directors.  They  did  the  work,  and  present- 
ly he  found  himself  dependent  u|)on  the  use 
of  the  drug. 

When  at  the  nge  of  80  he  retired  and 
moved  to  a  Los  Angeles  suburb,  he  was  In  the 
grip  of  it.  He  became  nervous  and  sleepless, 
lost  25  pounds — and  kept  right  on  poisoning 
himself,  until  he  had  a  convulsion  and  the 
alarmed  nurse  who  was  looking  after  him. 
since  he  was  no  longer  fit  to  take  care  of 
himself,   called   a   doctor. 

The  physician  found  that  the  psatlent  had 
brought  back  with  him  from  a  trip  to  the 
east  what  would  be,  for  a  normal  user,  a 
year's  supply  of  barbiturates.  The  victim's 
life  was  saved,  but  he  continues  his  use  of 
the  drug  which  he  gets  without  a  prescription 
from  a  local  druggist. 

Other  known  addicts  In  the  locality  whose 
sources  of  supply  are  illegal,  are  a  school- 
teacher, a  clergyman,  a  motion-picture  di- 
rector, a  prominent  racing  man.  end  a  num- 
ber of  war-plant  executives  and  workers  who 
have  been  driven  by  overstrain  into  use  of 
the  drugs.  One  local  source  is  iin  obliging 
dentist  In  Beverly  Hills. 

The  most  difficult  cases  for  the  f)hyslclan  to 
handle  are  these  where  alcohol  and  the  drug 
are  alternated.  The  aftermath  of  drink 
leaves  the  victim  shaky.  He  goes  to  sleeping 
pills  for  relief. 

True  addiction  Is  comparately  rare,  though 
becoming  commoner.  The  barbturates  do 
not  enslave  their  victims  as  easily  or  as  com- 
pletely as  the  opiates.    Medical  men  draw  a 


dlstlnctton  batwten  merely  taking  a  pill  at 
bedtlmi.  even  though  this  be  done  regularly, 
anc*  fofmlng  a  dependence  upoD  the  drug 
througl  using  It  night  and  day. 

Tlie  plll-iwallower  who  atlcki  to  i  pre* 
scribed  fdoaage  is  In  no  danger  of  btscomlng 
an  ad9ct.  even  a  habituate.  No  case  of 
habituation,  and  certainly  no  death,  so  far 
as  the  tecords  show,  has  ever  been  the  result 
of  a  daf  y  pill.  But  how  many  sufTerera  from 
Insomija  stick  to  the  safe  and  moderate  dca;? 
It  Is  s^  easy.  If  oi>e  pellet  falls  to  do  the 
buslnei,  to  reach  for  another,  or  two  more — 
or  thre*. 

Wartime  and  Its  sequel  of  economic  and 
emotloial  readjustment  tend  to  incrccae  the 
use  of  sedatives,  and  to  render  a  nerve- 
stralned  people  peculiarly  susceptible  to  these 
Insldloas  "pacifiers."  Dr.  Clinton  R.  Thlenes 
of  Ihej  College  of  Medicine.  University  of 
Southern  California,  foresaw  this  danger  and 
warned  of  it  while  the  war  was  rtUl  In  prog- 
res;.     1  e  said: 

"It  II  my  anticipation  that  soldiers  return- 
ing from  the  front,  who  are  In  a  highly  nerv- 
ous stite  because  of  shock,  noise,  fatigue, 
and  hi  rrowlng  experiences  relating  to  the 
war,  w  :i  see'J  aid  In  such  depreaaant  drugH 
as  the  )arblturlc  acid  derivatives.  This  will 
b?como  no  doubt,  a  very  serious  problem." 

An  i  rmy  nurae.  33  years  old.  honorably 
dlschar  |cd,  came  back  from  the  Pacific  with 
her  nei/cs  wrecked.  Service  on  Ouadnlcnnnl 
had  l3f .  her  with  memories  which  she  could 
not  dla  nlaa  from  her  mind.  Working  aomc- 
times  ;  4  hours  on  end.  she  lost  the  faculty 
of  nort  lal  sleep. 

Bxpe:  lence  had  famUlarlaad  her  with  bar- 
bituric acid  medicines.  They  offered  relief  to 
her  toitured  hours  of  Insomnia.  Baglnnlng 
with  lormal  doacs.  she  incrtaaad  them 
Soon  sQe  had  a  fixed  altaplng  pill  hnbli.  It 
culminated  in  collapte.  She  waa  rushed  to 
a  hospital  and  died  there  without  reiiatnlng 
conaclduaness. 

Caar4  like  rheae  are  to  be  found  In  all  sec- 
tions it  the  country.  They  will  continue 
until  t(c  law  steps  In  and  takes  control. 


Ions   6t    the    c 
intll  tic  law  St 
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HON.  V^lLLiA}!  A.  FiiitNtLR 

I  or  MINNESOTA 

IN  lilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  3,  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  my  practice  to  report  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  each  week  as  to  the  progress 
made  In  connection  with  the  development 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project.  Last  Monday,  I  made  a  report 
and  today  I  am  talking  again  to  let  the 
American  people  know  the  facts. 

Christmas  will  soon  }i^  here.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  by  the  way.  I  do  not  mean  r>e- 
cember  25. 1945.  I  am  talking  about  De- 
cember 25  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1946. 
with  itlation  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project.  Evidently  those  peo- 
ple in  the  administration  circles  who  al- 
legedly are  in  favor  of  the  project  look 
upon  it  is  an  engineers n??  proposition  like 
buildifig  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  Build- 
ing tlie  pyramids  was  a  matter  that 
ran  ofer  the  lifetime  of  several  of  the 
Pharaphs. 

I  hUd  the  impression  that  the  State 
Department  was  interested  in  this  project 
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but  It  has  done  nothing  sim  e  the  days 
of  Adolph  Augustus  Berle.  J  ..  who  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  n  1941  and 
Who  evidently  got  so  Rood  thiit  they  de- 
cided to  ship  him  to  Brazil.  J  noticed  in 
the  newspapers  that  he  Is  referred  to  as 
a  falr-halred  boy  and  likely  tc  come  back 
to  the  United  States.  That  ij  the  wrong 
color  .scheme.  Adolph  has  black  hair.  If 
they  need  a  new  color  scheme  in  the  Slate 
Department  and  that  great  American  cit* 
Izen.  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  cannot  help  them 
out.  then  somebody  down  tliere  better 
dye  his  hair  red  because  If  we  cannot  get 
a  man  like  Adolph  Augustus  Berle.  Jr., 
then  a  redhead  would  do. 

Anyhow,  may  I  suggest  meekly  and 
with  a  spirit  of  humility  to  th?  State  De- 
partment, that  someplace,  lomewhere, 
somebody  has  fallen  down  en  the  job. 
Let  us  have  some  action  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  Decembei  3. 1945,  we 
find  no  progress  made  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence matter  since  January  3,  1945,  when 
the  new  Congress  convened.  A  bill  was 
Introduced  on  that  date,  but  speaking  In 
the  language  of  the  present  tills  Is  what 
we  find : 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  104  authorlz- 
Ing  construction,  introduced  liy  Senator 
Barkley  and  others.  October  2.  1945.  and 
referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

October  3, 1945.  President  Tiuman  sent 
a  message  to  Congress  callini  for  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 

October  4,  1945. 1  called  for  Immediate 
action  on  the  Barkley  resolution.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  104,  SeeCoNORCSsioNAL 
RxcoRD  Appendix,  page  A4170. 

On  November  12.  1945.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  delay,  and  no  action  or  the  Bark- 
ley  resolution.  See  Congress  onal  Rec- 
ord, page  10601;  also  Appe  idlx.  page 
A4835. 

On  November  19.  1945.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  delay.  See  Congress  onal  Rec- 
ord, page  10811;  also  Appendix,  page 
A4988:  Record  for  November  19. 

On  November  20.  1945.  this  matter  wa." 
discussed  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tive.s.  (See  proceedings  hereinafter  set 
forth). 

On  November  26.  1945.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  continued  delay.  Set  Congres- 
sional Record  for  Novembe  •  26.  page 
10985;  also  Congressional  Record  Ap- 
pendix, page  A5109. 

mmCtTLTT  IM  SPELLING  THE  WORD  '  AGREEMENT" 

Very  frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  delay 
may  be  partially  explained  by  reason  of 
the  failure  to  properly  spell  the  word 
"agreement."  Some  folks  war  t  to  spell  it 
"t-r-e-a-t-y."  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
that  Is  Just  jumbling  up  words  and  we 
will  never  get  anywhere  unti,  somebody 
conducts  some  cla-s.ses  in  spelling.  I  do 
not  refer  to  simplified  spelling,  becau.se 
that  is  the  trouble.  Somebo<ty  wants  to 
Simplify  the  spelling  of  "egreement." 
which  has  nine  letters,  and  substitute 
only  six  letters  in  the  Englis  i  alphabet. 
Now.  I  am  for  the  English  alphabet — 
all  of  its  26  letters.  You  simply  cannot 
spell  "agreement"  using  only  the  six  lit- 
tle letters  "t-r-e-a-t-y."  You  might  do  it 
If  you  used  some  international  alphabet — 


but  Just  the  good  old  plain  American 
spelling  l.s  BufHrlrnt  for  me.  This  diffi- 
culty in  spelling  the  word  agreement"  is 
very  clearly  set  forth  In  the  proceedings 
before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Commit- 
tee on  November  20.  and  so  that  I  mny 
be  eminently  fair  and  100  percent  accu- 
rate I  quote  those  proceedings  which  are 
as  follows: 

Rivtaa  AND  HAaaoas  Committee. 

HOUSI  or  REntCSKMTAIIVES. 

Wtuhington.  D.  C  ,  November  20,  1945. 

Hon.  Joseph  J.  MANariELO,  chairmnn,  pre- 
siding. 

Mr.  PnTENoex.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke 
to  inquire  what  the  committee  plan  is.  if 
there  is  any  plan,  with  refereiKe  to  tlie  legis- 
lation in  relation  to  the  Oreat  Lake*  and  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project. 

I  understand  there  Is  legislation  pending. 
but  I  was  under  the  Impression  that  it  was 
the  thought  of  the  committee  that  the  pro- 
poaed  legislation  would  be  tnken  up  after  the 
Benate  acted  on  it.  I  wanted  to  find  nut 
whether  my  impreaslun  waa  correct  and  what 
the  ideas  of  the  mambtra  might  be. 

The  CHAiaMAN.  A  reaoluiiun  of  the  Bouaa 
was  Introduced  by  Mr.  SAaATH.  of  Chlcaao, 
the  chairman  of  tha  Commit  tea  on  Rules, 
and  he  hak  urged  that  a  hearing  be  held 
on  It. 

I  will  raad  a  oopy  of  a  Ittur  I  wrote  to 
him  laat  week  and  see  if  It  mtata  with  your 
approval. 

The  letter  U  aa  follows: 

NOVKMBBS    17.    104S. 
Hon.  A.  J   Basatm, 
^    HouM  0/  ileprf*enlaf<i>f«. 
*  Wa$MH9ton.  D  0. 

Dear  Mr  Sabath:  I  am  In  receipt  of 
letter  of  November  13  Inquiring  as  to 
you  ran  be  haard  on  your  resolution  (346) 
to  approve  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States   and  Canada   relating  to  tha   Oraat 

Lakes-8t    Lawrence  Basin. 

In  reply  will  say  that  the  Senate  has  not 
yet  determined  whether  tha  matter  will  b« 
considered  as  a  jotlit  resolution  or  treaty. 
If  they  decide  It  Is  a  treaty,  then,  of  course, 
the  matter  will  be  considered  by  the  Senate 
only. 

I  understand  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  authorlred  Us  chairman  to 
appoint  a  subcommittee  to  decide  the  qties- 
tlon.  but  that  the  sut>oommlttee  has  not  yet 
been  appointed. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  It  la  tiaeleaa  for  \is 
to  go  through  with  hearings  until  we  first 
know  what  Is  to  be  its  legal  status. 

I  win  be  glad  to  give  you  a  hearing  at  any 
time  after  we  get  through  with  the  stream 
pollution  bin  now  before  the  committee,  but 
1  thought  the  logical  way  to  proceed  would 
be  to  let  the  Senate  act  first,  as  they  have  the 
final  say  as  to  whether  It  Is  a  treaty. 

Awaiting  your  further  wishes,  I  am, 
Yours  sincerely, 

J.  J.  Mansfield. 

Clittirman. 

Mr.  PnTENCEH.  What  date  was  that  letter? 

The  Chairman.  November  17.  1946. 

Mr.  PiTTENGER.  Of  coursc.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  record,  without  In  any 
way  undertaking  to  raise  any  question  about 
the  wisdom  of  the  chairman  or  the  propriety 
of  what  the  committee  may  do.  I  want  to  aay, 
as  a  member  from  the  Great  Lakes  Basin.  I 
am  very  much  interested  In  the  Great  Lakes 
ard  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project.  I  had 
hoped  It  would  be  considered  a  long  time  ago, 
and  I  am  still  hoping. 

Last  December  the  matter  was  brought  up 
again  in  the  Senate.  It  was  tacked  on  to 
another  bill  and  a  record  vote  was  bad  there, 
without  any  hearings.  A  great  deal  of  pro- 
gress was  made  at  that  time  by  friends  of  the 
project  becatiae  It  so  happened  that  some 
men  who  were  United  States  Senators  then 
went  on  record  as  favoring  this  project.  One 
of  them  in  particular  has  alnce  become  an 


International  character,  Tlint  wn*  very  help- 
ful and  very  hopeful,  and  very  enccuraglng. 
to  read  tha  namea  of  thoae  distinguished 
friends  of  civilisation  and  proarees  who  cast 
their  votes  for  this  meaaure  uilDeetmber. 

Of  courae.  every  President  of  the  United 
States  since  time  Immemorial  has  endorsed 
this  project.  In  spite  of  the  railroads  attd 
the  utilities  of  Boston.  PhUadelphla.  and 
New  York. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  8a|r  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Mr  PrrTENCBR.  Yes.  that  Is  true.  You  can 
get  their  letters  against  the  seaway  for  a  dime 
a  doaen.  and  they  have  all  got  about  the  same 
language  flaying  they  are  oppoaed  to  this  pro- 
ject. They  go  ahead  and  talk  about  the  bene- 
fit of  ocean  commerce  imd  they  are  terribly 
afraid  of  other  people  In  the  laad-Iocked  em- 
pire of  the  Oreat  Lakes,  and  they  don't  want 
them  to  get  the  l>eneflt  of  ocean  commerce. 
If  we  dig  this  channel  to  a  depth  of  27  feet  It 
will  help  the  people  In  Duluth.  Chicago, 
Detroit,  and  a  number  of  other  cUlea. 

So  they  have  always  been  n»>le  to  use  the 
old-faahloned  brakes  like  thoae  we  uaed  to 
have  on  the  old-fashioned  four-wheel  wagon 
that  our  farmers  used,  and  tihe  ports  put 
the  brakes  on  even  when  the  wagon  la  not 
going  down  hill.  They  have  blocked  the  path 
uf  progreaa  and  worked  a  real  injury  to  the 
American  people 

I  recognlee  ti  r  and 

the  great  aenrirt  tit  ill- 

ilea  have  rendered  to  the  citlrena  and  par- 
ticularly the  value  of  porta  like  the  port 
of  New  York.  They  are  all  givtnc  us  great 
economic  aid  and  help  and  hnfe  contributed 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  But  when  they 
try  to  atand   in   the  way  ■  'oas.  they 

imdo  all  the  good   they   )  le. 

They  remind  me  of  the  lelluws  on  the 
farma  when  they  uaed  to  cut  wheat  with  n 
acythe.  and  then  the  binder  waa  Invented, 
and  that  put  the  boya  operating  scythes  (jut 
of  bualneaa,  when  the  blndera  were  put  In. 
The  acythea  were  in  the  way  of  progreaa.  buti, 
these  fellows  who  vmed  them  did  more  harm 
than  good.  They  put  charges  of  dynamite  In 
the  binders  and  wrecked  thrm  «o  the  boya 
could  go  back  to  the  old-f;  way. 

The  outfits  opposing  the  i.  ....  :cnce  sea- 
way are  pretty  much  In  a  po&ltlon  of  the 
fellows  who  put  the  djmanalte  Into  the 
blndera. 

Water  transportation  the  world  over.  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  always  contributed  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  to  the  wealth  of  a 
people,  and  to  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  and 
to   their   taxes,   and    their   prosperity. 

Everybody  who  has  no  ax  to  grind,  who 
has  looked  over  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and 
the  possibilities  that  would  come  about  by 
this  great  development — everybody  aaya  It  la 
a   project   that  should   be   construct«l. 

General  Markham  testified  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  a  number  of  years  ago  that 
the  benefit*  which  would  go  to  the  American 
people  In  the  first  year  when  this  project 
would  be  In  operation  would  l>e  $80,000,000. 
This  was  In  peacetime. 

Of  course,  we  spent  In  the  way  of  freight 
rates,  and  In  time  and  money  and  In  other 
ways  for  the  hauling  of  mBterlals  for  our 
war  projects  from  the  East  to  the  West — 
and  back  again — we  spent  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  would  not  have  had  to 
be  spent  on  this  war  effort  if  the  Oreat 
Lakes  seaway  and  power  project  had  been 
completed. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  Into  details,  but  we  are 
losing  $1,000  of  electric  energy  every  hour 
that  the  construction  of  this  project  is  de- 
layed, 124,000  a  day— that  Is  about  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  American  people 
are  loelng.  This  Is  the  great  hydroelectric 
power  project  that  is  held  up  by  iheae  delays. 
I  wanted  to  take  this  moment  to  emphasize 
to  the  committee  the  tremendous  need  of 
this  project  and  the  urgency  of  this  project. 
I  recognize,  as  the  able  chairman  of  the 
committee    pointed   out — and   I    might   aay 
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thr.t  there  hos  never  been  a  more  tair  and  abie 
chalrma.'i  ihnu  Con>{res«man  Manstikld — I 
recoKnlie  tint  until  the  Senate  takes  up  the 
thread  where  they  left  off  last  December— 
and  that  was  an  effective  procedure  last  De- 
cember fven  m  Its  defeat;  you  never  get  any- 
thing unless  you  ke^'p  nghling  for  it;  so  It  is 
unfortunnte  that  i\lmost  11  months  hnvo 
been  waited  since  January  1,  1945,  and  not 
another  bridge  crow>ed. 

The  quicker  Ihey  take  up  the  threads  the 
quicker  It  will  take  them  back  again  and 
the  quicker  they  can  get  action  In  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  If  the  House  Is  held  back  by  the 
Senate,  with  the  Senate  taking  the  position 
that  this  has  to  bo  a  treaty,  we  would  be 
wasting  the  time  of  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings,  liecause  a  treaty  never  comes  to  the 
ITcuse  of  Representatives. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  made  a  very  elo- 
quent speech,  and  I  judge  you  are  In  favor 
of  this  project.     ILiiughter.j 

Mr.  PiTTENGER.  I  am  very  much  In  favor  of 
It. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  am  sorry 
the  Senate  hearings  have  been  delayed  so 
long,  and  I  hope  they  will  get  some  action 
there. 

Mr.  McDoNor  :\  I  i.  .1  like  to  ask  Mr. 
PiTTiNGER  how  I,    .   ..   e  >:  ada  contributed. 

.'!  I'lTTENGEH.  Canada  contributed  50  per- 
Ci..i  That  was  carefully  worked  out  by  the 
Army  engineers.  If  you  will  read  Gen. 
Thomas  Robins'  statement  you  will  fiiid  out 
how  that  was  done.  There  is  no  more  dis- 
tinguished engineer  in  the  world  than  Gen- 
eral Robins. 

The  Chairman.  Unfortunately,  he  retires 
neTt  Friday. 

M  ''iTTE.NGER.  But  he  Can  still  talk  right 
'  :,  H  •  IS  a  man  of  courage,  and  is  one  of  the 
finest  public  servants  In  America.  He  will 
give  you  the  figures  on  the  cost. 

I  want  to  say  you  will  be  ashamed  of  what 
these  lobbyists  against  the  seaway  have  done 
If  you  read  what  these  lobbyists  have  circu- 
lated, all  of  this  dirty,  damnable  rot.  saying 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  Is  going  to 
!  i:.:-:;  ipt  the  United  States.  I  am  ashamed 
if  ;nc;n;  they  know  they  are  not  telling  you 
the  truth. 

I  am  fjlad  you  asked  me  that  question,  Mr. 
McDoNorcH.  It  wa.-  a  friendly  question  and 
II.,  i.'.-vv-er  Is  a  most  friendly  an:>wer,  and 
I  ;.-f<  enlightening.  For  tlie  price  we  j)ald 
to  carry  on  the  World  War  II  for  1  day  we 
could  build  our  share  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project. 

Mr.  McDoNoucH.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  I  appreciate  what  Mr.  Pit- 
TFsr.rR  -  1.1    I'l  ,ut  this  measure  being  In  the 

\^  -      .ered,    in    connection    with    the 

M-  .  1^  iter  treaty,  so  far  as  California 
is  concerned,  that  the  Hotue  slept  on  Us 
^u•h^<  that  t}if>r»^  i«  «  privilege  Which  th« 
H     1  '■   ti  •    1  \,       M      :     connection  with 

the  lUj-rt  :^  ti  puijifity.  and  we  believe 

that  tin  r:!i  on  the  transfer  of  property 
niui    ;■•■  s;.'    •:..■    >.i:'..-    -uid    that    the 

H'U;  ■    .:       ;     ■        ,     -,   ni- ■  hlntf  about  It. 

M:  t':  :  :  ?  \  .;  r  M;  i  ,.,t.;  ;;,  >:  I  .\::  ■  try  tO 
t  l^'•  ■-  ■  ;;;;•:,  ;  '  iu'  i-  m  ;;:;,"'  cv  ^  i  ,  :;,o,  bvit 
wKh  your  uuiul»conoo  I  ->  .  i  like  to  say 
I  do  uot  agree  t!.  •  •)■  .  ....^lUon  of  this 
nfreement  with  c  ;  .i  i.i.s  to  be  done  by 
treaty     I  think    ;  .    urmient  method 

of  ratification  b\  H    ;<     .:.d  Senate  by 

concurrent  resolution  i>  i.  ;  ,  ly  legal,  and 
I  think  It  Is  perfectly  p;  ;  .  :  .<ad  the  point 
that  the  chairman  w.*is  tryiini;  to  make  was 
that  the  question  as  to  whether  It  could 
be  a  treaty  or  an  agreement  has  already  been 
raised  In  the  Senate,  and  until  the  Senate 
settles  that  we  do  not  know  whether  we 
v,\;!  CO-  this  measure  up  for  consideration. 

T:.  House  committee  did  have  hearings 
in  iy4l  on  a  proposed  agreement,  and  this 
committee  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1  took  the 
position  that  the  treaty  method  was  not 
needed,  and  that  the  agreement  method  was 


proper.  This  committee  acted  at  thot  time, 
but  there  was  no  action  on  the  floijr  of  the 
House  because  the  leaders  never  permitted 
the  concurrent  resolution  to  be  brought  up. 
I  agree  with  you.  Mr.  McDonouoh.  and 
there  are  thousands  of  convincing  reasons. 

Mr.  McDoNoccK,  Your  position  is  correct 
and  my  position  is  also  correct. 

Mr.  PiTTENGER.  They  do  not  need  to  sug- 
gest things  about  the  need  for  a  treaty  Irx 
connection  with  the  building  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  and  power  project. 

The  Chairman,  You  will  find  It  discussed 
by  Mr.  Berle,  now  our  Ambassador  to  Brazil, 
In  the  hearings  held  in  1941.  He  was  then 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  he  dis- 
cussed  that  legal   question  very  thoroughly. 

Mr.  PiTTtNCER.  I  very  well  remember  the 
testimony  given  by  Mr.  Berle  at  that  time, 
and  If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  read  Mr. 
Series  testimony  In  the  1941  hearings,  you 
will  find  it  is  very  conclusive  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  McDonough.  If,  for  instance,  the  Sen- 
ate were  to  take  the  position  that  a  treaty 
is  necessary,  In  that  event  the  House  still 
wouM  have  a  position  In  the  matter  Inas- 
muc'i  as  It  has  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  disposal  of  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PiTTENCER  I  hope  your  optimism  la 
Justified  but  I  am  afraid  If  the  Stnate  took 
the  position  that  a  treaty  was  necessary,  I 
fear  If  the  House  did  pass  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution. It  would  not  be  passed  upon  In  the 
Senate  and  we  would  not  get  anywhere. 

Mr.  McDoNOUGH.  If  the  Senate  decided  It 
was  a  treaty  and  sent  It  back  to  l,he  House, 
I  doubt  If  the  House  would  act  contrary  to 
the  treaty  opinion:  but  If  the  Seiate  acted 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  House,  there 
might  be  some  way  that  the  House  covTO 
still  act.  That  Is  what  I  am  thinking.  For 
example,  the  Mexican  water  treaty  is  not  set- 
tled Insofar  a'-  California  is  concerned  because 
in  the  treaty  there  Is  the  disposal  of  certain 
property  rlghta  of  the  United  States,  and 
under  the  Constitution  the  House  still  has 
the  right  to  step  In  and  have  something  to 
Ray;  and  we  have  something  to  say  about 
the  Mexican  water. 

Mr,  PiTTENCER.  Is  California  ttiklng  legal 
steps  to  try  out  that  question  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Staten? 

Mr.  McDoNoucH.  We  have  not  i^one  as  far 
as  that.  We  are  proceeding  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  to  contest  certain  appropriations  that 
will  come  within  this  session  of  Congress  In 
connection  with  the  Mexican  water  treaty. 
It  is  the  first  step  where  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  is  being  disposed  of 
In  the  Interests  of  a  foreign  country  and  the 
House  has  nothing  to  say  at>oui;  It.  If  we 
fall  in  the  Appropriations  Committee  hear- 
ings why  then  we  may  go  further.     Ye*. 

Mr.  PrmNOKR.  I  certainly  am  glad  to  get 
that   li^formatlon, 

Mr   Mcdonough.  It  ts  the  samr  thing. 

Mr.  PrrrrNGnt.  Yes;  the  two  ca»(«  appear  to 
be  analopoujt, 

N!      M  ucH.  It   relates  to   the  same 

subj...   .U...U;  along  the  St.  La<«rrence. 

Th>  CHAntMAN.  If  there  is  nothing  further 
to  come  t>efore  us,  we  wUl  stand  adjourned. 

(Tl\ereupon  the  hearing  was  coi deluded  ) 

W   CONCttmON 

Mr  sp  (  r.  I  am  givinR  8  verbatim 
record  .  i  >;k  hearings  on  No\ember  20, 
so  that  every  sincere  friend  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  proj^KM  may  know  exactly  the 
correct  situation  froir.  a  parliamentary 
standpoint.  I  do  not  ware  to  add  to  or 
.^iib'r.u  t  from  anything  contained  in  this 
re  :  ;  !>  fore  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
..:.i  li ;:  •)  on  November  20.  I  leave 
it  up  in  •!:•  t:  .f^r.ris  of  the  project  to  study 
this  mr.--'  r  ;i:.i  ;:.  n  use  their  own  best 
:L;rt-:nt:;r  a-  •  ,.  ;:at  we  can  do  toward 
:::..'   yvobUiii    ■.  :    :  :  -per  spelling  of  the 


word  "Agreement."  That  Is  where  our 
trouble  ptarts.  That  is  where  our  trouble 
Is  at  the  present  time.  That  is  where 
our  trouble  is  going  to  be  in  tiie  future. 
It  is  retiUy  funny  what  tremendous  im- 
port a  simple  little  word  can  have  when 
someone  thinks  It  appropriate. 


Trade  Groups  Past  Strong  Resolutions 
Favoring  Air-Power  Development  and 
Resenrch 
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NSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  TflE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wonday.  December  3, 1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  come  to  my  attention  two  resolutions 
which  Olearly  indicate  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  through  their  appropriate 
trade  crganizations.  are  thinking  con- 
structitely  about  the  need  for  the  main- 
tenance of  aeronautical  research  and 
development  as  the  primary  ingredient 
of  continued  American  leadership  in  civil 
and  military  aviation. 

Because  of  the  decisive  character  of 
air  power  in  the  victory  just  won. 
its  importance  to  maintenance  of  the 
peace  and  to  our  economic  welfare,  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  our  air 
power  falls  on  the  country  as  a  whole. 
This  responsibility  is  well  expressed  in 
the  following  resolutions  by  the  National 
Grange  and  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists,  which,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  here- 
with. 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Grange  in  national  convention.  Novem- 
ber 14.  1945.  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.: 

In  technical  proficiency  and  production 
capacity  in  both  the  mlllUry  and  trans- 
portation fields.  American  aviation  today 
leads  tl^e  world.  In  order  to  maintain  this 
leadership  for  the  benefit  of  our  country 
and  preservation  of  world  peace,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  National  Orange  support 
all  sou^d  programs  directed  toward  the  ad- 
vancenifcnt  of  American  aviation.  Such  pro- 
grams mould  Include  adequate  research  and 
developfnent  of  the  most  modern  designs  of 
comme^lal  and  mlliury  aircraft  made  pos- 
sible b:]  the  latest  scientific  discoveries. 

ResoBution  adopted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Assoclaiion  of  Machinists,  in  na- 
tional convention.  October  29.  1945.  at 
New  York.  N.  Y.: 

Whe«|^a8  the  airplane  has  proven  through- 
out Xhi  war  to  be  the  most  powerful  in- 
suumeit,  both  for  ofleoM  and  defense;  and 

Whereas  there  has  developed  in  the  United 
States  the  greatest  aircraft  Industry  In  the 
world;  and 

Whenas  this  industry  Is  now  in  the  procen 
of  recohverslon.  and  it  Is  generally  recog- 
nized t|iat  It  Is  necessary  to  retain  the  air- 
craft Industry  as  a  major  Industry;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  developing  within 
the  country  a  sentiment  contrary  to  the  best 
InterestB  of  the  Nation,  and 

Whereas  we  recognize  that  there  Is  now  no 
program  developed  nor  legislation  enacted  to 
enable  the  air  forces  to  proceed  on  a  postwar 
progranl. 
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Whereas  we  recognize  the  necessity  for  a 
well-planned  ai  d  full  program  for  the  OMin- 
tenance  of  world  peace:  Be  it  therefore 

Re.H>lft<t  That  the  delegates  to  the  Inter- 
natloniil  AMoclatlon  of  Machlnlsta  Conven- 
tion In  Beeaion  in  New  York  City  on  October 
M.  194A.  do  In  the  interest  of  nntlonsl  pros- 
perity, unity,  and  defense  call  upon  our  con- 
greastonal  delegations  to  immediately  ensct 
letttslation  to  allow  the  air  force »  to  proceed 
with  A  postwar  program  embcxlylng  full  ex- 
p-  (1  and  continuing  techrologlcal  Im- 

p,  ,  ts  111  the  latest  xy\it  sin-raft  to  keep 

this  Nation  always  ahead  in  sir  (ower  and  to 
acsure  continued  peace:  and  be  it  further 

Reitolvtd.  That  we  unalte'alDly  nppoae  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  surplus  mill'  ary  aiifrnf t 
for  Vise  of  private  air  lines. 


Lunlu;.;n^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REM/vRKS 

HON    il  4Rt  t.  HO^    MAN 

.    ..icinc.^N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiJENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  3.  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Spea  cer.  though 
the  national  debt  is  on  Us  *ay  to  the 
$300,000,000,000  mark,  with  a  prospective 
interest  charge  of  $6,000,000,000  annu- 
ally, demands  for  additional  appropria- 
tions pour  in  on  Congress.  At  the  end 
of  the  World  War  there  was  some 
$5,000,000,000  in  circulation  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  Today  we  have  some 
$27,000,000,000  in  circulation  Everyone 
has  more  money,  a  pleasant  :act  to  con- 
template, but  unfortunately  it  also 
means  that  prices  are  up. 

It  is  a  question  whether  th"  additional 
dollars  which  everyone  has  or  is  assumed 
to  have  in  his  pocket  will  buy  more  than 
the  fewer  dollars  which  we  hid  after  the 
last  World  War  or  prior  iheieto.  There 
may  be  fun  in  spending,  but  f  the  dollar 
buys  but  half  as  much,  little  is  gained. 
Most  of  us  either  forget  or  Ignore  that 
fact. 

Notwithstanding  the  faCv  that  ever 
since  1928  the  Federal  Government  ha.s 
each  year  spent  several  bi  lion  dollars 
than  it  was  able  to  collect,  tc^day  there  Is 
no  tendency  whatever  upon  tlie  part  of 
our  people  or  of  Conpre.>;s  td  curtail  our 
spending  program.  Almo  t  everyone 
seems  to  have  a  pot  pioject  which  he 
wants  the  Federal  Qovtrnment  to 
finance,  regardless  of  the  tad  that  we 
must  txirrow  the  money,  though  we  all 
know  that  that  policy  mean;  disaster. 

There  are  thou.«iands  of  sjiending  pro- 
rrams.  for  each  of  which  some  good  rea- 
son can  be  advanced.  Neither  President 
Trumnn  nor  Congre^  *  -^hown  any 
di.'^ptvsuion  to  pracih  aomy.     The 

national  debt  keeps  piling  up  by  the  bil- 
lion. To  me  It  Is  confusing  to  have  the 
home  folks  write  In  a.sking  if  I  do  not 
know  that  if  the  Congress  continues  to 
spend,  to  Inci-ease  the  number  of  Fed- 
eral employees  and  their  c(tmpen.sation. 
we  will  meet  financial  ruin;  then  to  turn 
to  the  next  p>age  where  tlis  writer  not 
only  a.sks.  but  demands,  that  I  vote  an 
additional  million  or  two  lor  the  pet 
activity  of  the  writer. 


MOU  COKTVSTNO 

More  confu.sing  yet  is  It  when  sup- 
po.sedly  reliable  and  Informed  individ- 
uals tell  us  that  we  may  have  war  with 
Rus.sia  within  the  year,  and  oll.ers  in- 
sist that  we  now  loan  Russia  an  addi- 
tional $6,000,000,000.  We  furnished 
Japan  with  the  metal  .«.crap  which  aided 
lier  In  preparing  for  war.  Shall  we  loan 
Ru.ssla  money  to  prepare  for  a  fxi-'^slble 
war?  Will  the  American  people,  the 
mothers  and  the  fathers  and  the  wives 
permit  the  internationalisis.  the  one 
worlders.  the  advocates  of  union  now.  to 
involve  us  in  another  world  war?  Where 
is  our  common  sense? 

STILL  CONTUSING 

We  wen  I  into  this  war  to  enable  people 
eveiywhere  to  .«;elect  their  own  form  of 
government.  Yet  munitions  of  war  fur- 
nished by  us  are  being  u.sed  to  .suppress 
the  rebeUions  of  people  seeking  to  estab- 
lish their  independence  in  more  than  one 
foreign  land.  We  are  l)eing  a.sked  to  send 
our  troops  to  Join  the  British  troops  in 
forcing  the  Arabs  to  admit  to  their  coun- 
try people  they  do  not  want.  Our  ma- 
rines are  fighting  in  China  to  aid  one  of 
the  Big  Five  Nations  in  carrying  on  a 
civil  war.  No  opinion  is  expres.«ed  as  to 
the  merits  of  any  particular  controversy. 
Reference  is  made  to  them  only  to  point 
out  the  confusion  of  thought  and  action. 

WORLD  OBJlCnVl 

The  world  objective  Is  universal  and 
enduiing  peace,  but  the  Senate  is  pa.ssing 
legislation  empowering  a  representative 
of  the  President  to  conscript  young 
American  men  to  fight  anywhere  and 
everywhere  and  as  long  as  the  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization  may  di- 
rect. We  all  want  peace.  We  are  willing 
to  try  almost  anything  in  the  effo  t  to  get 
peace.  But  authorizing  a  lepresentative 
of  tiie  President  to  use  oui-  men  as  world 
police  and  to  carry  on  a  war  to  impo.se 
peace  seems  to  me  a  queer  way  of  getting 
peace.  Embarking  and  sailing  on  the 
UNO's  ship  may  be,  as  one  Senator  put  it. 
'the  great  adventure."  but  to  m*"  it  looks 
.something  like*  the  method  under  which 
Great  Britain  sends  conscr  pted  natives 
from  India  to  fight  wherever  the  British 
Empire  wills. 

VNRSA 

I  am  asked  to  give  UNRRA  millions  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  relieve  sufferinK 
in  Germany  while  600  members  of  that 
organliatlon  are  caught  using  UNRRA 
supplies  in  black -market  operations  and 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  President's 
representative  tells  us  we  are  following  a 
policy  in  Germany  which  prevents  the 
Germans  helping  and  i-eestabUsl^lng 
themselves.  Those  seeking  revenge  m- 
stet  that  we  destroy  the  German's  ability 
to  fwd  and  clothe  Ihcnwelv^s.  rebuild 
their  homes.  j*et  ask  that  we  contribute 
billions  of  dollars  to  an  organiaation 
which,  m  many  instances,  is  corfupt, 
which  prevents  some  of  the  supplies  we 
furnish  reaching  the  hungrjr.  the  starv- 
ing. 

To  chai-t  a  true  covurse.  one  must  be 
guided  by  common  sense,  recognize  facts, 
instead  of  following  his  emotions  and 
theories. 


.A',1- 
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EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 

Iinv    ArGlSllNF  B   KFllLY 

IN  THE  HOL- :       .    .  :  !  :  l  iKNTATIVE8 
Monday.  Dt'vcmber  3,  J94S 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
.some  recent  correspondence  I  have  had 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  This 
correspondence  is  self-explanatory  and 
has  reference  to  the  visit  the  Territories 
Committee  made  to  Ala.-^ka  this  summer 
under  a  properly  authorised  resolution 
psussod  by  the  Congress. 

The  puipose  of  the  visit  was  to  study 
certain  pioblemus  relating  to  the  Terri- 
tory, and  part  of  the  itinerary  included  a 
trip  of  a  subcommittee  to  Point  Barrow 
and  to  Nome.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee. 

SCPTCMkEB     18.     1045. 

Hon.  James  Forrest al. 

The  Secretary  o]  the  Savy. 

Washington.  D  C. 

My  Deak  Mr  SicRrTARY  :  During  the  month 
of  August  the  House  Territories  Committee 
visited  Alaska  under  authorization  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  While  there,  sev- 
eial  members  of  the  committee  dpslred  to 
make  a  trip  to  Point  Barrow  Trom  Fairbanks 
and  accordingly  inqufrcd  of  the  Admiral  of 
the  Seventeenth  Naval  District  If  he  could 
provide  transportation  on  a  given  date. 

I  wlFh  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  admiral  made  no  effort  to  assist  us 
and  replied  very  curtly  that  no  transportation 
facilities  were  avaUable.  We  knew  that  fa- 
cilities WTte  avallabfe.  and  I  question  why  a 
committee  authorized  by  Congress  to  make  a 
trip  should  be  refused  Government  facilities, 
whether  Army  o-  Navy,  when  they  are  avail- 
able. 

I  think  It  might  be  well.  allw.  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  sanitary  fscllitles 
at  the  naval  base  at  Point  P  >e  entirely 

Inadequate,    and    I    would        . .  that   you 

determine  for  us  what  Improvements  should 
be  made  there 

Very  truly  yoiTrs. 

ActitnrriNE  B.  KrxLxr. 

Mrmbrr  o/  Conprena. 

OcTOBsa  20,  1»45. 
Hon.  AutJPSTiNE  B  Km.rT, 

House  of  RrpreatHtatives. 

Mr  DxAa  Ma  Krixcy:  RefMtDM  li  iwaJa 
to  your  letter  of  St^pteu'ber  11^  IMA,  ecmMTB* 
ing  the  visit  to  Alaska  In  Aufust  IMA  of  th« 
Mouse  Temtor"-  «  ■."^•-i>....v 

It  Is  noted  hat  the  com- 

mandaut.  Scvriiir^iiin  .N.iviti  OlHtrtct,  made 
no  effnrt  tu  aaaiat  severMl  members  of  the 
rof  IUrr\<w. 

im,  vliuie* 

wei-e  axHilabte.  and  tnat  tiie omsmsIMm  knew 
iMciUties  were  avAlUble.  antfWMa  fan  ques- 
tion why  a  oobunittee  auihbrtastf  by  Oon- 
grees  to  make  a  trip  should  M  reTuaed  Oov> 
emmeut  facilities  when  they  are  ar^tkable. 

IX  Is  noted  also  that  you  auu  tlwt  MnU 
tary  tacUttlee  at  the  naval  taaae  at  Point 
Banow  f  eattvely  tnadaqttate.  and  that 
yen  Mijit  tbmX  a  aatanaAAation  concern- 
ing what  iroprovementa  abduld  be  eSected 
there  be  made  for  the  committee. 

I  am  Inquiring  into  the  above -men uooad 
matters  and  will  advise  you  lurtber  aa  soon 
as  I  have  the  neceeaary  Information  at  hand. 
Sincerely  rours, 

Jamss  FonssTAi. 


a:^-2M 
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November  9,  l&4o. 

AfGU3TINE    B     KELLEY. 

House  of  Representatives. 

M.  Dear  Mr.  Killey:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  September  18.  1945.  concern- 
ing the  visit  to  Alaska  in  August  1945.  of  the 
House  Territories  Committee,  and  tr  my  reply 
of  October  2.  1945.  Informing  vju  that  I 
was  inquiring  Into  the  matte. s  discussed  in 
ycur  letter,  notably  a  visit  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  Point  Barrow  and 
the  adequacy  of  the  sanitary  facilities  there. 

Early  in  the  summer  the  Navy  Department 
gave  consideration  to  the  increasing  activity 
at  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4  and  the  de- 
mands being  placed  thereby  on  transporta- 
tion to  Point  Barrow  and  the  housing  and 
other  facilities  in  the  area.  Foreseeing  even 
greater  demands  dtfring  the  course  of  the 
summer  montlis  with  added  numbers  of 
geologists,  geophysicists.  and  drilling  parties 
visiting  the  reserve  In  connection  with  oper- 
ations there,  the  Navy  Department,  on  July 
5.  1945.  ordered  the  commandant.  S3ven- 
teenth  Naval  District,  to  place  stringent  re- 
strictions on  traft-el  thereto. 

On  or  about  August  1,  the  War  Department 
Informed  the  Navy  E>epartment  of  the  de- 
sire of  certain  members  of  the  House  Terri- 
tories Committee  to  visit  Point  Barrow  and 
Inquired  whether  EUCh  a  visit  could  be  ar- 
ranged. The  Navy  Department  gave  this  in- 
quiry serious  consideration.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  certain  important  operations 
were  impending,  i  eluding  the  hazardous  de- 
livery of  yearly  supplies  from  three  cargo 
ships  in  icebound  waters,  and  that  these 
operations  would  severely  tax  all  available 
personnel  and  facilities.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment, therefore,  reluctantly  informed  the 
War  Department  that  it  was  not  practicable 
to  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  members 
of  the  House  Territories  Committee  to  visit 
Point  Barrow. 

The  foregoins  indicates  the  basis  of  the  po- 
sition taken  by  the  command.ant.  Seven- 
teenth Naval  District,  in  connection  with  the 
trip  under  discussion.  I  regret  that  any 
misunderstanding  or  inconvenience  should 
have  resulted  lii  this  matter  and  trust  that 
you  will  appreciate  that  the  action  of  the 
naval  authorities  was  dictated  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  local  situation. 

With  regard  to  sanitary  facilities  at  Point 
Barrow,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  naval 
activity  there  is  an  "advanced  base"  in  every 
%ense  of  the  term.  Many  privations  neces- 
sarily exist  there  as  compared  to  regular 
naval  establishments.  The  camp,  however, 
has  been  inspected  by  naval  authorities  well 
versed  in  such  niatters  and  is  considered  to 
be  satisfactory  and  as  comfortable  as  the 
extremely  difficult  circumstances  permit.  At 
the  same  time,  you  may  be  sure  that  Im- 
provements will  be  made  as  they  become 
practicable. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JAJ'ES  Forrestal. 


NOVEMEER  20,  1>45. 
The  Honorable  James  Forkestal. 
Secretary  oj  the  Navy, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

My  De\r  Mr.  Secretary:  Receipt  Is  ac- 
knowledged of  your  letter  of  November  9  m 
reply  to  mine  of  September  concerning  the 
visit  to  Alaska  of  the  Hcuse  Territories  Com- 
mittee and  the  refusal  ot  the  commandant  of 
the  Seventeenth  Naval  District  to  provide 
transportation  to  a  subcommittee  wishing  t(/ 
travel  to  Point  Barrow,  and  calling  attention 
to  the  insanitary  conditions  prevailing  at  tiie 
naval  ba.se  at  Point  Barrow. 

The  explanation  in  your  letter  certainly 
cannot  be  .iccepted  as  satisfactory.  The  Ter- 
ritories Committee  was  authorized  by  the 
C  :>-^;  '■>-s  under  House  Resolution  236  to  make 
a:.  :.•.',•  si igat Ion  and  study  in  the  Territory  of 
.M'.-.k.i  No  possible  excuse  can  be  offered  for 
:i.ierurer.ce  with  the  performance  of  the  duty 
imposed  en  the  committee  by  the  House  or 
Representatives.    The  will  of  the  House  has 


piecedence  ever  any  orders  Issued  by  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  which 
might  forestall  the  carrying  out  of  the  will 
of  the  House.  A  principle  is  involved  here, 
which  is  that  the  representatives  cf  the  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  proceed  anywhe-e  to  study 
and  Investigate  when  they  are  so  i.uthorlzed. 
That  right  should  not  be  abridged  or  denied, 
even  by  the  Navy  Department. 

I  still  maintain  that  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions at  Point  Barrow  were  gravely  in  need  of 
correction.  I  am  not  writing  this  letter  to 
continue  the  debate,  but  am  simply  setting 
forth  my  final  position  in  the  matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Augustine  B.  Keixet. 

Member  of  Conffress. 


Cr,tiCj'  Colonels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAl^KS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REi.D 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

M'"fiay.  December  3.  1945 

Mr.  RLLD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
certain  colonels  in  the  Army  seem  to  be 
greatly  disturbed  over  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  demand  on  the  part  of  tne  people, 
now  that  peace  i.s  here,  to  have  their  boys 
returned  home.  A  communication  from 
one  of  these  critical  colonels  recently 
came  to  the  attention  of  a  very  distin- 
guished editor,  a  serviceman  in  World 
War  I.  who  has  seen  fit  to  write  a  very 
fine  editorial  relating  to  the  subject  of 
demobilization  of  our  soldiers. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
the  editorial  v.hich  appeared  in  the 
Jamestown  Post-Journal.  Wednesday 
evening,  November  23,  1945.  I  am  also 
inserting,  under  leave  to  extend,  the  let- 
ter which  Col.  Robert  O.  Wright  crit- 
icized so  severely  and  to  which  the  Post- 
Journal  made  reference: 

CETTING     the     EOYS     HOME 

For  weeks  complaints  have  trickled 
through  to  the  newi  deQartment  of  this 
paper  hinting  that  the  servicsmen  in  the 
Pacific  felt  they  were  not  getting  home  as 
rapidly  as  they  should.  The  editor  has 
received  letters  direc  Jy  from  soldiers — he  has 
heard  from  parents. 

Now  comes  an  Interesting  Associated  Press 
dispatch  from  Manila  that  a  former  Cali- 
fornia newsman  new  a  sergeant  may  be 
demoted  for  issuing  a  circular  giving  details 
of  the  ship-conversion  program,  allegedly 
taken  from  Army  records,  and,  incidentally, 
received  by  this  newspaper  from  a  soldier  in 
the  Pacific 

The  Twenty-eighth  Replacement  Depot 
commander.  Col.  Robert  O.  Wright,  Is  quoted 
as  saying  he  deemed  it  "a  personal  affront 
for  anyone  to  take  it  upon  himself  to  inflame 
members  of  the  Army.  I  cant  let  people 
stand  up  and  rock  the  boat." 

We  do  not  presume  to  know  the  problems 
of  the  Army  in  getting  the  Army  heme.  We 
assume  the  colonel  should.  Neither  do  we 
condemn  soldiers  far  from  home  for  becom- 
ing impatient,  partictilarly  when  there  is 
evidence,  real  or  imagined,  that  would  tend 
to  indicate  sbme  laxity  existed. 

We  hope  the  Army  is  just  as  much  on  the 
ball  In  getting  soldiers  heme  to  their  loved 
ones  in  peace  as  it  was  in  getting  them  over- 
seas to  face  Jap  bullets.  The  Lord  knows 
they  nearly  performed  the  impossible  In  that 
effort. 

Certainly,  If  the  complaint  has  enough 
grotmds  to  demote  a  man  for  so  declaring,  It 


should  he  proven  false  and  broadcast  to  those 
men  wht  are  still  overseas,  listening  eagerly 
to  the  grapevine,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose 
of  satisffing  the  millions  of  parents  Involved. 
It  Is  wet  known  that  a  great  many,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  service,  feel  the  complicated 
point  sytlem  unfair— even  If  you  forget  en- 
tirely tl*  charges  that  ships  are  coming  Into 
San  FYatcisco  from  the  Pacific  empty. 

The  \«riter  of  this  editorial,  who  served  In 
France  Ifa  the  First  World  War  and  didn't  get 
home  liitll  July  1919,  knows  exactly  the 
mental  B-eactlon  of  those  boys  who  would 
trade  aH  arm  to  get  home,  even  without  the 
promise  I  of  a  job  or  a  future.  He  also  re- 
membert  the  time  when  his  commanding  of- 
ficer called  the  entire  battalion  together  and 
talked  tb  the  men  like  a  father,  and  how  It 
helped  to  quiet  pent-up  emotions — but  only 
partially  succeeded. 

Maybi  the  lad  who  faces  demotion  was 
only  paitlally  right  in  his  charges  that  nine 
ships  wint  for  carrying  Jap  prisoners  home 
to  Japai  while  only  one  was  utilized  to  take 
Americnis  back  to  the  good  old  U.  S.  A. 

Maybe  it's  time  Congress,  always  ready 
with  11a  service,  prodded  the  Army  a  bit. 
Anyho^  the  Post-Journal  can  say  to  the 
boys  trim  Jamestown  who  are  still  away 
from  h(ime  that  we  want  you  back  just  as 
much  a^  you  want  to  get  back.  We  are  even 
going  t*  see  that  this  editorial  gets  in  the 
hands  ol  Congressman  Daniel  A.  Reed  imme- 
diately.,  For.  after  all,  all  the  folks  at  home 
can  do  lit  the  moment  is  keep  a  light  burn- 
ing In  fhe  window — and  we  are  sure  doing 
that. 

The  ;  following  about  reconversion  of 
Llbertj*  ships  came  direct  from  Tacloban, 
L^yte,  f .  I.: 

It  hak  been  learned,  authoritatively,  that 
the  conversion  program  for  Liberty  ships, 
has  resiilted  in  nine  ships  being  converted 
for  transportation  for  prisoners  of  war,  while 
one  cctverted  ship  only  will  be  used  for 
American  troops.  Although  volunteers  are 
not  bei$g  used  for  this  work.  Army  personnel 
is  beini  used  to  remcdel  the  ships. 

PresMit  plans  call  for  conversion  of  five 
Liberty  ships  to  be  converted  by  the  Army, 
and  fotir  Libertys  by  the  Navy.  The  ships 
which  *-e  to  be  converted  by  the  Army  came 
from  tije  port  of  Manila,  and  one  from  Bat- 
angas.  One  ship  that  the  Army  is  converting 
came  ftom  Manila,  and  ships  coming  from 
Manila  are  shipping  under  the  authoriza- 
tion oflbase  X,  and  AFWESPAC,  controlling 
th3  movement  of  troops  In  this  area. 

One  4hip  to  be  converted  by  the  Army  Is 
the  Chktten  Lyons,  and  will  be  used  as  a 
prisonef  of  war  ship,  according  to  orders 
issued  Air  the  conversion.  The  Horace  Lur- 
ton  will  be  converted  for  the  use  of  trans- 
porting! American  troops  Stateside.  The 
other  aiips  to  be  converted  by  the  Army 
for  prlaoners  of  war  ships  are:  Ed.  Everett. 
M.  Stemart,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  and  the  Frank 
Spragui 

The  Favy  will  convert  the  prisoner  of  war 
ships,  ^arry  Kirby.  Stephen  M.  Whits,  Keiths 
Palmerl  and   the   William   H.   Allen. 

The  iates  scheduled  for  completion  of  the 
ships  afe:  Chatten  Lyons.  Indefinite;  Horace 
Lurtoni  Indefinite:  Ed.  Everett.  November  6: 
M.  SteAart.  November  10:  R.  L.  Stevenson, 
November  15;  and  the  Frank  Sprague,  indefi- 
nite.     ' 

The  iates  for  the  completion  of  the  con- 
versionjof  the  Navy  ships  arc  all  indefinite. 

Ed.  m:erett  and  Chatten  Lyons  will  carry 
2.000  pj-isoners  of  war  each.  The  Stewart, 
Steven.ion.  and  Sprague  will  carry  1,500  pris- 
oners at  war  each. 

At  tms  date,  November  4,  the  W.  L.  Gable 
Is  awalliing  Navy  orders.  This  Is  a  ship  which 
has  beeh  converted  to  carry  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Ibregolng  article  was  prepared  for  print 
In  the  Homeward  Herald,  published  at  the 
Twentyheighth  Replacement  Depot,  but  the 
permls^on  to  print  the  article  was  denied 
the  editor  by  officers  In  charge.     The  foun- 
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dation  for  the  article  was  takei  directly  froM 
the  dally  port  status  report  of  the  office  of 
the  base  port  conunand.  It  was  suggested 
by  the  major  in  charge  that  some  Item  be 
printed  about  the  progress  being  made  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Horace  Lurtov,  but 
nothing  must  be  printed  about  the  conver- 
sion of  ships  for  prisoners  ol   war. 


Only  Lip  Service  to  Oui  Fighters 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREHENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  .J,  1945 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RECoiW.  I  include  a  1«  tier  received 
from  a  man  in  the  armed  forces  show- 
ing the  very  poor  treatment  given  to  our 
men  now  stationed  in  France.  Tliis  let- 
ter paints  a  picture  of  how  the  Army  is 
merely  giving  hp  service  io  the  return 
of  our  men.  It  is  no  wonder  that  those 
who  have  long  ser^'ed  anc  .suffered  are 
growing  bitter  because  of  the  indifference 
of  tho.<;e  in  high  places  in  the  executive 
.side  of  the  Government.  This  boy  has 
74  points  and  represents  only  a  small 
part  of  those  who  have  lor.g  earned  the 
right  to  be  returned  to  their  parents. 

P\ms.  Prance 

Dearest  Mom  akd  Dad:  Well  loorale  is  really 
at  a  new  low.  As  usual,  the  Army  and  its 
big  Shots  have  fouled  up  tht  woiks  in  big 
style.  Here  goes  the  latest  redeployment 
news:  Don't  expect  me  home  for  Christmas. 
It  looked  like  a  sure  bet  Ijefore.  but  being 
misled  as  we  usually  are.  we  con't  or  didn't 
expect  it.  They  decided  to  give  Le  Bourget 
Airfield  back  to  the  French,  so  that  outfit  we 
were  in  moved  to  nlunlch  and  sent  us  to  an- 
other camp  on  the  other  side  of  Paris.  The 
camp  is  terrible.  It  has  absolutely  notUing, 
and  M  you  are  lucky,  you  can  get  an  evening 
pass  to  Paris  about  once  a  week.  When  they 
speak  of  concentration  camps,  the  United 
States  Army  doesn't  do  bad.  We  lire  in  tents, 
no  floors,  no  heat,  and  the  food  is  terrible. 
All  in  the  middle  of  November,  of  course. 
Before  we  left  Germany  we  were  stripped  to 
the  base  essentials  in  clothing.  Luckily.  I 
hid  a  fur  jacket  in  my  bag.  Priority  at  the 
camp  is  given  to  all  over  80  points  and  over- 
age. They  have  no  quotas  for  70  points  and 
have  no  prospects  in  the  future.  It  adds  up 
to  this.  I  was  talking  to  the  Inspector  gen- 
eral ye.«terday  and  he  gave  us  tXls.  The  only 
Air  Corps  men  shipping  out  are  the  80-point- 
ers  and  overage.  The  Array  can't  decide  what 
to  do  with  the  rest.  Ship  them  as  casu-.ls 
or  home  in  companies.  The  Indecision  de- 
lays us  that  much  longer  as  it  continues. 
We  asked  him  If  70-polnters  could  expect  to 
be  home  for  Christmas.  He  laughed  In  our 
faces.  They  certainly  made  a  nice  mees  of 
everything.  Talk  about  bitterness,  jwdu 
should  see  it  around  here.  We  all  are  happy 
to  know  how  they  are  taking  care  of  us. 
Some  of  the  big  bra.'^s  might  lose  their  Job.s 
if  things  are  finished  too  quickly.  The  best 
thing  a  man  could  do  now  is  reenlist.  but  that 
is  just  what  they  want  us  to  do.  Everytxxiy 
knows  that.  If  we  didn't  want  to  come  home 
so  badly,  we  certainly  wouldn't  take  the  run- 
ning around  we  are  gettmg.  All  the  work. 
no  matter  how  dirty  the  detail,  is  done  by 
the  men.  Of  all  the  kraut  prisoners,  they 
don't  have  them  here.  Here  is  a  good  one: 
We  have  no  electricity  in  the  tents.  Here  is 
the  reason  we  were  told;  No  bulbs.  That's 
the  limit. 


You  know,  I  bare  never  complained  about 
the  Army  before,  but  I  think  you  should 
know  the  full  details  on  how  they  are  treat- 
ing us  over  here  and  what  they  might  be 
telling  you  at  home.  There  are  hundreds  of 
other  fellows  here  who  are  writing  the  same 
thine  and  would  back  up  any  statement  I 
might  make.  The  trouble  is.  we  have  no 
one  to  complain  to  over  here.  It  Is  you  at 
home  that  should  know  it.  There  are  Ne- 
groes stationed  In  the  camp  and  use  all  the 
same  facilities.  The  bitterness  and  idleness 
has  bred  contempt,  at  least  in  two  instances. 
There  was  a  fight  in  the  Red  Cross  on  the 
field  and  on  the  same  night  a  white  soldier 
was  stabbed  by  a  Negro. 

Just  try  and  hand  some  of  this  stufi  to 
the  fellows  when  they  finally  get  home  and 
the  mlghtles  will  find  out  what  their  posi- 
tion is. 

When  I  think  of  them  discharging  all  the 
60-polnters  in  the  States,  it  makes  me  think. 

Enclosed  are  some  of  the  articles  we  have 
to  read  or  some  of  the  stufI  they  give  us  to 
read  From  the  Stars  and  Stripei>  d^ted  No- 
vember 7.  1945.  I  could  give  you  more  de- 
tails, but  this  is  a  good  example. 

I  hope  everything  is  well  at  home.  I  still 
can't  receive  mail  as  we  have  no  permanent 
address.  By  the  way,  this  place  is  the  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth  Reinforcement 
Battalion  right  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris. 
I  wish  some  of  the  stufI  these  fellows  write 
would  get  into  the  right  hands.  It  may  not 
help  us  while  we  are  here,  but  it  may  help 
fellows  coming  in  here  In  the  future.  That 
is  all  I  have  for  now.  Hope  to  see  you  soon. 
If  you  want  to  show  this  to  mother.  It's  all 
rieht,  but  I  will  send  It  to  the  ofQce.  She 
might  as  well  know  how  hers  and  the  other 
mothers'  sons  are  being  treated.  Take  good 
care  of  yourselves,  and  I  love  you  both. 

All  my  love  and  kisses. 

P.  S. — Reminds  me  of  another  Instance. 
We  came  to  Paris  from  Frankfort  in  boxcars. 
Officers  and  enlisted  men.  The  only  passen- 
ger train  we  saw  In  Germany  was  comfort- 
ably occupied  by  German  civilians. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

WILLIAM  1,  DYRNE 


HUN, 


or  WEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  3.  1943 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  New  York.  Under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  article  written  by  our  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormack],  There 
Is  Work  To  Be  Done,  appearing  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  Young  Democrat, 
the  official  organ  of  the  affiliated  Young 
Democrats.  Inc.,  of  New  York  Stat«: 

Thtm:  Is  Work  To  Be  Donx 
(By    John    W.    McCormack.    United    States 

Congressman  from  Massachusetts,  majority 

leader ) 

The  catastrophic  deatructlon  of  World  War 
n  has  ended.  The  horrors  and  desolation  of 
those  years  of  cannon  and  death  may  be  the 
cornerstone  of  the  peace  with  Justice  of  to- 
mofrow.  We  in  America  are  far  removed 
from  the  material  rubble  of  man's  bestiality 
which  covers  many  of  the  capitals  of  the 
world.  We  are  not.  however,  unconscious  of 
the  conditions  which  exist  in  those  cotintries 
which  felt  the  full  fury  of  the  armed  conflict 
so  recently  stilled.  We  must  never  be  for- 
getful of  our  obligation  to  those  who  have 
paid  full  sacrifice  that  we.  In  our  tionaes  and 
hearts,  might  enjoy  the  peace  of  God. 

History  will  relate  the  causes  of  the  past 
war.    The  madness  which  deprived  mother  of 


son.  wife  of  husband,  and  millions  of  the; 
natural  rights  as  human  l>eing8,  drove  before 
it  entire  populations  with  intolerant  ferocity 
and  fiendish  hate.  Nations  after  nations  fell 
before  the  gigantic  machines  of  war  of  the 
now  destroyed  leaders  of  ♦he  Axis — enemies 
of  mankind  and  partners  with  SaUn.  The 
youth  of  America  mtist  learn  from  this  holo- 
caust— and.  having  learned,  must  stand 
ready  to  lead  their  fellow  man  from  the  edgo 
of  chaoe  Into  a  world  where  law,  order,  and 
justice  will  pre\'aii,  8Ute5men  of  today  in 
America  carry  high  the  Ideals  of  our  great 
country.  But  as  daytime  quickly  fades  Into 
night,  and  as  the  stars  in  the  heavens  dis- 
appear with  the  rising  sun.  so  will  tomorrow 
call  from  the  ranks  of  youth  new  faces  for 
greater  responsibilities.  Youth  must  be  pre- 
pared. 

The  story  of  the  victory  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  over  the  Axis  was  never  finished. 
Death  prevented  the  writing  of  the  last  glo- 
rious chapter.  The  happiness  which  spread 
over  the  world  with  thp  submission  of  Ger- 
many, the  unrestrained  Joy  wh*ch  engulfed 
America  with  the  capitulation  of  Japan, 
planned,  as  they  were,  even  to  the  atomic 
bomb,  by  that  fearless,  intrepid  leader,  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  came  a 
little  too  late  He  never  lived  to  smile  with 
those  who.  with  hini.  won  the  victory  over 
the  enemies  of  man.  Conqueror  of  the 
totalitarian  destroyers,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  the  greatest  military  force  in  history, 
aided  by  the  miracle  of  American  production 
under  the  guidance  of  American  industrial 
genius  and  the  f>«trlotic  devotion  of  labor  to 
Its  duty,  Roosevelt,  world  leader  and  hope  of 
the  man  In  the  street,  wherever  the  street, 
passed  to  his  eternity.  His  earthly  -reward 
would  now  be  smeared  and  stained,  his  honor 
blackened,  his  reputation  besmirched,  his 
family  reviled,  by  those  psychopathic  har- 
bingers of  hate  who  gave  nothing  but  reveled 
in  the  power  of  a  dirty  pen  to  cast  coals  of 
doubt  and  disturbance  upon  the  fires  of 
present-day  postwar  turbulence  and  unrest. 
Such  is  the  late  of  greatness.  Thus  may  true 
leadership  expect  to  be  rewarded 

The  Democratic  Party  during  the  past 
decade  saved  our  system  of  fre'?  enterprise. 
Under  its  leadership,  democracy  was  a  liv- 
ing reality.  The  powfjrs  of  government  were 
utilized  to  provide  employment  for  indtistry 
and  agrlctilture  under  rules  which  gave  labor 
new  meaning  and  dignified  being.  So- 
cial security,  old-age  pensions,  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  .security  for  the  disabled 
and  the  unseeing.  Federal  bank-deposit  In- 
surance, flood  prevention,  soil  conservation, 
prevention  of  stock-market  abuses,  home- 
owners' loan  protection  are  but  part  of  the 
heritage  the  elders  of  the  Democratic  Party 
have  given  to  the  young  Democrats.  Before 
Pearl  Harbor,  ever  mindful  of  the  dangers  to 
our  national  existence  which  liuked  in  the 
Ideologies  of  our  enemies,  aware  of  the  dark 
clouds  of  war  which  were  gathering  in  the 
East  and  in  the  West,  the  Democratic 
administration,  under  inspired  leadership, 
succeeded  in  buUding  and  maintaining  the 
best  trained  and  equipped  army  in  the  world, 
the  most  powerful  Na%-y,  and  the  greatest 
Air  Force,  as  well  as  the  largest  merchant 
marine  in  the  world.  The  result  was  Ul- 
umph — conquest  without  vindictlveneas.  but 
with  vindictive  Justice  for  the  Axis  and  its 
satellites. 

There  remains  great  work  to  be  done. 
The  world  must  never  again  he  subjected 
to  possible  annihilation  by  international 
gangsters  and  criminals.  The  rule  of  reason 
must  prevail  In  future  International  difler- 
ences.  Bold,  straight  thinking  la  necessary. 
We  have  pledged  "to  Join  with  other  United 
Nations  in  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national organization  based  on  the  principlcfl 
of  the  sovereign  equality  of 
states,  open  to  the  membership  by  all 
sutes,  large  and  small,  fur  the  prevsiMloo 
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of  aggression  and  the  maintenance  of  Inter- 
national peace  and  security  "  That  pledge 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  1944  can  never 
become  mere  words  more  observed  in  nega- 
tion than  in  action  One  must  realize  that 
during  the  prevailing  armistice  between 
erstwhile  warring  countries,  unrest  is  ram- 
pant, starvation  threatens  nations,  death 
and  pestilence  walk  hand  in  hand  in  many 
cities  of  the  world.  Revolutions  are  con- 
ceived under  such  conditions.  Prevention 
is  better  than  futile  abortive  measures  when 
fals*  philosophies  have  successfully  appealed 
to  the  hungry  body  and  the  tired  mind. 
World  peace  is  essential.  World  peace  can 
be  maintained  under  a  leadership  cognizant 
of  the  problems,  conscious  of  an  ability  to 
present  a  solution,  confident  In  the  success 
of  the  objectives  of  practical  Idealism  sought 
to  be  obtained. 

All  is  not  quiet  on  the  domestic  front. 
Strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes  by  some,  as 
well  as  lock-outs  by  some  management, 
rising  prices  for  necessaries,  and  clamors  for 
Increased  wages  to  meet  the  ever-threaten- 
ing inflation  which,  like  the  ground  hog. 
with  less  wartime  restrictions,  has  come  out 
of  its  hole  to  see  its  shadow,  confront  Amer- 
ica. The  Incalculable  cost  of  war  must  be 
paid  without  confiscatory  t  ix  :;  i.-^den  upon 
business  and  industry,  or  debir^.ving  tax  ob- 
ligation on  those  who  do  not  enjoy  a  plenti- 
lude.  Agriculture  must  be  maintained  on 
A  parity  with  industry.  Home  ownership 
must    be   encouraged. 

The  returned  veteran,  deprived  of  home  and 
family  during  the  war.  must  be  given  his 
chance  once  again  to  enjoy  the  privilege  and 
immunity  of  his  castle  among  his  family  and 
friends.  The  veteran  must  be  aided  in  read- 
justment and  rehabilitation  without  pater- 
nalistic governmental  Interference  in  his 
daily  life  to  the  fullest  power  of  a  grateful 
America.  Additional  humanitarian  measures 
for  the  aid  and  betterment  of  all  our  citizens 
should  be  adopted  as  time  and  experience  in- 
dicate. Above  all.  racial  and  religious  minori- 
ties must  have  the  right  to  share  the  rights 
that  ur"^  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  V :..■,:.:  States. 

Rr*!.  \ery  and  reconversion  face  us  all. 
H  .v-.tr.  the  success  of  each  carries  greater 
practical  significance  to  those  who  will  live 
the  more  years  during  its  aftermath.  And 
there  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  youths 
of  today.  Joined  by  those  who  step  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  military  into  civilian  files, 
greater  responsibilities  with  corresponding 
opportunities.  It  will  be  for  the  younger 
Den.  crats — nay,  more — for  the  younger  gen- 
i;.it.  :.  to  carry  the  torch  for  domestic  tran- 
quillity and  world  peace.  The  will  to  ac- 
complish will  not  suffice.  The  heart  and  the 
mini  o:  the  youth  of  today,  educated  to  the 
problems  and  dedicated,  under  God.  to  their 
achievement,  shall  with  Intelligent  effort, 
under  competent  leadership,  bring  about  the 
fruition  of  those  ideals  for  which,  from 
Salerno  to  Berhr.  ind  from  Bataan  to  Tokyo, 
the  sons  ar.i  c;.i  .i;hters  of  America  fought. 
died,  and  today  live  in  hope,  with  hatred  for 
none  and  chanty  for  all — these  American  men 
and  women  of  tomorrow. 


The  Dumping  oi  United  States  Gear  at  Sea 

FXI  EIN^^ION    (}F    REMARKS 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASiELEWSKI 

OF   WISCrNSIN 

IN    IHi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFXT.ATIVES 

:•!  ."(ffjv    D  :    ■■;').•   ;;    1:^4^ 

Mr  \V.A.<IELEW.-KI  Mr.  Speaker. 
more  than  a  year  ago  Congress  provided 
law^  for  the  disposition  of  surplus  matP- 

n.il-   1:1  order  that  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment and  the  taxpayers  might  recapture, 
so  far  as  possible,  some  of  the  expendi- 
tures required  during  the  war.  However, 
according  to  reports  which  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  the  press,  it  seems  that  our 
armed  forces  have  completely  ignored  the 
attempt  of  Congress  to  salvage  some  of 
the  war  expenditures  and  have  been 
wantonly  "dumping  into  the  sea  or  are 
burning  millions  of  pounds  worth  of 
gear,"  according  to  C.  A.  Burley.  corre- 
spondent for  the  Sydney  Sun,  in  a  dis- 
patch from  Rabaul,  as  publi-shed  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  November  28,  1945. 

Burley  further  says  that  Australian 
officers  passing  through  Pacific  nreas 
called  the  destruction  "staggering  in 
scope  and  thoroughness." 

The  correspondent  listed  these  inci- 
dents as  having  been  reported  by  Aus- 
tralians: 

In  the  Admiralties:  Two  hundred  Hell- 
cat fighters  dumped  into  the  sea. 

Pinschhafen:  Complete  dental  outfits 
in  the  sea.  Pontoons  loaded  with  jeeps 
putting  to  sea  with  a  bulldozer  aboard 
to  push  them  off.  Mobile  radio  outfits  in 
four-wheeled  caravans  dumped  at  sea. 
Small  vessels  burned  in  the  harbor. 
Huge  stocks  of  clothing,  including  wind- 
proof  jackets,  burned. 

Jacquinto  Bay:  Bargeloads  of  jeeps 
tipped  into  the  sea. 

Nadzab:  Outbreaks  of  drunkenness 
among  the  natives  traced  to  dumping  of 
tinned  beer,  which  had  been  bulldozed 
into  the  earth. 

Lae:  Warehouses  filled  with  photo- 
graphic equipment  abandoned. 

Saigon:  Tons  of  food  dumped  into  the 
sea. 

If  anyone  should  think  that  this  is 
mere  propaganda,  then  there  is  the 
statement  appearing  in  a  report  by  Stef- 
fan  Andrews.  Milwaukee  Journal  Spe- 
cial correspondent,  published  on  No- 
vember 28.  1945: 

Tons  of  ammunition,  battle  rockets,  and 
reportedly,  fighter  planes,  and  bombers  are 
being  dumped  into  the  Pacific  in  a  whole- 
sale Junking  of  surplus  military  property. 
The  equipment  is  being  Junked  by  Navy 
Ships  en  route  home  from  the  Pacific  on 
direct  orders  from  naval  commanders  to  get 
rid  of  "nonusable"  property. 

The  fighters  and  patrol  bom'bers  report- 
edly are  being  dumped  into  the  sea  from 
aircraft  carriers,  because,  it  is  alleged,  the 
Navy  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  its  vast 
accumulation  of  surplus  property  and  be- 
cause it  Is  "easier  and  cheaper  to  do  it  that 
way." 

Dumping  of  ammunition — largely  of  small 
arms  and  antiaircraft  caliber — I  have  myself 
verified.  I  have  seen  copies  of  radioed  orders 
to  that  eCfect  and  have  talked  with  officers 
who  have  received  such  orders. 

The  dumping  of  planes  from  carriers — 
all  supposedly  still  equipped  with  radios, 
compasses,  gyroscopes,  and  navigation  instru- 
ments— I  have  not  myself  verified.  It  is, 
however,  the  subject  of  persistent  reports  in 
ports  from  Tokyo  to  Pearl  Harbor.  These 
reports  have  been  so  numerous  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks  that  in  Okinawa  Capt.  John  Mc- 
Cain, surplus  disposal  head  of  the  Yonabaru 
naval  base,  has  had  to  deny  them  flatly. 

'"We  have  laever  authorized  destruction  of 
equipment  that  has  commercial  value,"  he 
said.  "We  are  exhausting  every  means  to 
distribute  the  surplus  among  other  military 
units  here." 

D  ;:ing  the  war  we  have  greatly 
di.t.iied  oui-  natural  resources  and  it  is. 


therefore,  important  that  we  exercise 
every  caution  to  conserve  our  metals  and 
materials.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
that  we  are  still  so  rich  that  we  can  be 
wasteful.  The  United  States  is  no  longer 
so  rich 'that  it  can  afford  to  scrap  valu- 
able metals  or  lose  out  on  material  which 
may  be  salvaged. 

It  is  small  wonder,  with  such  reports 
coming  to  the  attention  of  the  people, 
that  wf  are  finding  difficulty  in  meeting 
our  quota  in  the  Victory  bond  drive.  Cer- 
tainly this  prodigal,  wanton,  and  crim- 
inal waste  of  natural  resources,  does  not 
inspire,  patriotism  or  a  will  to  invest 
money  in  Government  bonds.  Our  armed 
forces  fhould  make  those  responsible  for 
this  criminal  waste  answer  for  their  ac- 
tions. 


The  Labor  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HQN.  BARTEL  J.  JON x VAN 

I  OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  3,  1945 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  quite 
agree  with  President  Truman  that  our 
labor  legislation  is  in  need  of  vital  and 
fundamental  correction. 

A  later  situation  which  reeks  with  dis- 
regard for  law.  flaunting  of  all  human 
rights,  and  organized  attack  on  law- 
abiding  citizens  to  rob  them  of  their 
property  and  livelihood  by  irresponsible 
labor  leadeis  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Interna- 
tional Teamsters  Union,  now  exists  in  my 
districU 

It  concerns  only  a  small  company  with 
34  employees,  but  that  makes  the  repre- 
hensible conduct  of  the  labor  leadei's  all 
the  more  heinous  for  pouncing  on  this 
helples$  little  business,  which  is  perfectly 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  unions,  is 
willing  that  its  employees  shall  be  union- 
ized with  either  the  A.  F.  of  L.  or  the  CIO: 
but  because  its  employees  100  percent 
refuse,  it  is  being  strangled  by  the  union 
labor  leaders. 

I  r.m  speaking  of  the  Standard  Grocer 
Co..  Inc..  of  Holland,  Mich.  This  is  a 
small  \»holesale  grocer  business,  and  op- 
erates branches  and  maintains  ware- 
houses in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and 
Muskegon,  Mich. 

I  will  now  read  from  a  statement  which 
the  Holland  Grocer  Co..  Inc.,  requested 
me  to  Inake  to  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States: 

The  itfiion  has  been  trying  for  several  years 
to  line  IP  our  truck  drivers  in  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
trucker*  union.  About  6  months  ago  one  of 
the  uniqn  men  came  into  our  office  and  asked 
that  we.  sign  a  contract  forcing  our  men  to 
Join  th^  union,  suggesting  that  that  might 
be  the  (Jnly  way  of  getting  supplies.  We  in- 
formed |hlm  that  we  would  not  coerce  our 
men  to  [join  any  organization,  that  that  was 
their  ptbvUege  and  choice.  If  the  majority 
of  our  i»en  chose  the  A.  F.  of  L.  we  would  be 
required  to  recognize  the  union. 

Little  was  heard  from  them  since  that 
meeting  until  5  weeks  ago  when  they  began 
picketing  our  Grand  Rr.pids  branch.  After 
3  weeks  of  piclreting  we  telephoned  Repre- 
sentati\«e  Jonkman.  at  Washington,  for  relief 
and  he  ^ent  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.   jAfter  meeting  with  union  officials  on 
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VrkUy.  November  2.  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
lAbor  Board  we  agreed  to  post  notices  an- 
nouncing a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Warm 
Friend  Tavern  Monday  evening.  November  5. 
for  the  Holland  employees,  and  Tuesday.  No- 
vember 6.  at  the  Labor  Hall  in  Grand  Rapids 
for  our  Grand  Rapids  employees.  With  the 
endorsement  of  the  Labor  Board  we  called  cur 
men  together  on  Friday  afternoon.  November 
2.  telling  them  of  the  union  activity  and  de- 
sires. We  expressed  to  the  men  our  views, 
putting  it  squarely  before  the  employees  thai 
if  they  desired  to  Join  the  union  we  would 
havt  to  recognize  it  and  would  do  so  willingly. 
The  result  of  the  union  election  was  a  100- 
percent  turn-down  by  our  employees. 

On  Monday  morning.  November  12.  the 
unloi  began  picketing  our  local  main  ware- 
house, tying  up  all  truck  freight  shipments 
and  insisting  we  would  either  operate  under 
the  union  or  we  would  not  operate  at  all.  It 
has  been  necessary  for  4  weeks  now  to  file 
suit  to  replevin  otir  own  merchandise  at 
transfer  companies.  The  union  has  been 
going  to  companies  and  threatening  to  tie 
up  the  home  plant  if  they  deliver  merchan- 
dise to  us.  They  threatened  the  General 
Foods  representative  with  the  boycotting  of 
their  merchandise  in  this  area  if  they  ship. 

Since  picketing  began  here  at  Holland, 
the  union  men  carry  a  sign  stating  that  this 
plant  is  unfair  to  organized  labor.  Our  em- 
ployees became  so  incensed  that  they  had  a 
counteracting  sign  made  and  placed  on  the 
front  lawn  stating: 

"Union  Unfair — We  voted  100  percent 
against  the  A   F   of  L. 

"Employees  of  the  Standard  Grocxh  Co." 

We  are  wondering  what  has  happened  to 

Justice  and  freedom.  We  trust  that  this  case 
of  Injustice  against  our  employees,  as  well 
PS  ourselves.  Is  not  the  handwriting  on  the 
walls  of  American  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement,  of  course, 
speaks  for  itself.  The  American  people 
has  legislatively  disarmed  itself  and 
handed  all  legal  gun.<  and  ammunition 
to  labor  leaders  for  the  protection  of 
labor.  Now  we  have  come  to  a  stage 
where  power-drunk  labor  leaders  are 
turning  these  guns  on  the  public  and  on 
labor  itself  to  extort  dues  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  their  treasury. 

When,  as  recited  in  the  statement,  the 
Holland  Grocer  Co.  wired  me  about  their 
predicament.  I  immediately  took  it  up 
with  Mr.  Howard  Cohin  of  the  Labor 
Conciliation  Board.  He  sent  an  agent  in 
to  investigate,  and  take  necessary  action. 
And  here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  Hol- 
land Grocer  Co.  placing  it.self  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  Conciliation 
Service  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  pas- 
sively following  its  instructions  to  the 
letter,  and  meeting  all  its  terms  and  in- 
structions, with  the  result  that  in  a  few 
days  Mr.  Colvin  notified  me  that  the  boy- 
cott had  been  stopped.  However,  such 
was  not  the  case.  After  a  few  more  in- 
terviews with  Mr.  Colvin,  he  finally  told 
me  that  the  union's  action  was  without 
authority  of  law,  in  other  words  was  law- 
less, and  if  they  insisted  on  and  persisted 
in  their  lawless  conduct  he  was  just  as 
helpless  as  the  Holland  Grocer  Co. 

And  so  my  constituents,  the  Holland 
Grocer  Co..  must  engage  the  services  of 
a  lawyer  and  a  costly  replevin  proceed- 
ing every  time  they  want  merchandise 
from  their  warehouses.  Their  truck 
service,  railroad  service,  and  even  un- 
loading service  Is  all  hamstrung  by  the 
International  Teamsters  Union. 

Such  high-handed  brigandage  by  labor 
leaders  places  the  duty  in  Congress  to 
protect  honest  labor  and  the  American 
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public  by  legislation  acainst  labor-leader 
lawlessness  without  delay. 


Transportation  of  Soldiers  From  Overseas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLIS  E.r\iILRiON 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Dscember  3.  1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
December  3.  a  great  number  of  the  Na- 
tion's maritime  unions  are  participating 
in  a  24-hour  mass  work  stoppage,  in 
protest  to  the  slow  shipment  of  our 
troops  from  overseas.  All  shipping,  bar- 
ring troop  and  legitimate  relief  ships, 
are  being  halted  in  American  ports  on 
this  day.  in  order  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Nation  to  the  crying  need  for 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities  to  expedite  the  return  of 
our  men. 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  Maritime  Com- 
mission have  tried  to  place  the  blame  for 
their  own  incompetence  in  handling  the 
shipping  problem  on  the  American  work- 
ingman.  Irresponsible  statements  have 
been  made  to  excuse  the  unnece.-^sary 

tying  up  of  huge  tonnages  of  shipping  by 
the  military,  who  have  tried  to  pass  the 
buck  onto  someone  else's  shoulders,  and 
at  the  same  time  create  antilabor  senti- 
ment. Our  brass  hats  will  not  succeed  in 
deterring  our  servicemen's  fathers  and 
brothers  in  the  maritime  unions  from 
bringing  their  GI's  home.  These  men, 
united  in  purpose  as  well  as  in  their  re- 
spective unions,  are  determined  to  see 
that  every  cubic  inch  of  shipping  is  used 
for  transporting  troops  back  home.  The 
merchant  S3amen.  oilers,  stevedores, 
longshoremen  know  just  which  ships  are 
being  used,  and  which  are  not.  Only  re- 
cently they  saw  to  it  that  five  ships,  a 
total  of  35.000  tons  of  shipping,  were  put 
back  into  service  transporting  GI's  from 
the  Pacific.  I  commend  these  men  of  our 
maritime  industry  for  their  courage  fn 
standing  up  for  the  rights  of  their  fellov.'s 
in  the  war  effort. 

I  feel  that  tlie  protest  should  be  car- 
ried on.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
diversion  of  ships  to  foreign  powers  to 
help  them  suppress  peoples'  independ- 
ence movements.  I  am  opposed  to  tying 
up  ships  in  American  ports,  harbors,  and 
rivers  until  the  last  man  is  home  from 
overseas.  I  protest  the  allocation  of 
ships  at  this  early  date  for  commercial 
operations.  Six  thousand  American 
boys  lost  their  lives  in  the  merchant 
marine  during  the  war,  and  while  their 
buddies  sit  and  wait  for  ships  to  bring 
them  home,  our  Government  has  allowed 
ships  to  be  diverted  into  commercial 
trade  with  Fascist  Spain.  The  steam- 
ship Spofford  will  arrive  from  a  Spanish 
port  in  a  few  days.  Why  isn't  she  bring- 
ing men  home  for  Christmas? 

The  answer  given  by  the  Maritime 
Commission  regarding  the  time  it  takes 
to  convert  Liberty  ships  into  transports 
is  refuted  by  the  action  of  the  homesick 
GI's  themselves.  The  Maritime  Com- 
mission stated  that  it  takes  2  months  to 


convert  these  ships  Into  transports: 
whereas,  when  given  some  Liberty  ships 
to  convert,  the  Mid-Pacifican.  their  pa- 
per, reports  the  GI's  themselves  in  2  days 
converted  a  Liberty  into  a  ship  to  carry 
500  of  them  home. 

I  do  not  mean  these  to  be  idle  words. 
If  something  is  not  done  immediately  by 
the  military  and  maritime  authorities.  I 
think  Congress  must  take  some  action. 
I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  here 
feel  strongly  on  this  subject  too,  and  hope 
that  the  House  will  recommend  to  the 
authorities  concerned  that  more  prompt 
action  be  taken  in  returning  our  boys  to 
their  families  by  Christmas. 
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Monday,  December  3.  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  recent  message  recommend- 
ing the  passage  of  a  health  program,  in- 
cluding compulsory  health  insurance  is 
one  of  the  most  important  that  has  ever 

reached  the  Congress.  The  President  has 
ably  outlined  the  need  for  better  facili- 
ties and  for  a  modern  system  of  medical 
economics.  Medical  science  and  research 
would  gain  immeasurably  from  the  pro- 
posals. The  President  rightly  insists 
there  would  be  no  interference  with  the 
practice  of  medicine. 

However,  the  reactionary  medical  poli- 
ticians are  already  trying  to  confuse  the 
issue.  Newspapers  are  being  flooded  with 
propaganda  and  sly  liints  about  advertis- 
ing revenue. 

I  desire  to  Include  with  my  remarks 
two  editorials  from  the  Capital  Times,  of 
Madison.  Wis.,  one  praising  the  Presi- 
dent's plan,  the  other  exposing  the 
techniques  of  the  opposition : 

PRESIDENT  TKUMAN  CALLS  THE  MEDICAL 
POLITICIANS'   BLUFF 

A  wild  cry  of  horror  can  be  expected  to  fol- 
low President  Truman's  recommendation 
that  Congress  adopt  legislation  providing  for 
compulsory  health  Insurance  for  people  in 
low  Income  groups.  It  will  come  full- 
throated  from  the  medical  politicians  and 
the  common,  garden  variety  politicians  who 
have  fought  relentlessly  against  any  plr.n 
that  would  provide  the  mass  of  Americans 
the  adequate  medical  care  they  need. 

It  will  be  denounced  as  communism, 
fascism,  and  most  of  all.  as  "socialized  medi- 
cine." Of  course.  It  is  none  of  these  and.  as 
the  President  made  clear,  it  is  least  of  all 
•'socialized  medicine."  It  does  not  seek  to 
bring  the  private  practitioner  into  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Government  to  dUpense  medical 
service.  It  merely  proposes  a  sound  Insur- 
ance principle  for  raising  the  health  stand- 
ards of  this  Nation — standards  which  the 
Pepper-La  Pollette  committee  has  shown  tc 
be  deplorably  low  at  the  present  time. 

It  suggests  no  interference  with  medical 
science,  but  It  does  propose  a  sound,  prac- 
tical reform  in  cur  eighteenth  century  med- 
ical economics.  Under  its  terms  no  one  wUl 
be  compelled  to  go  to  a  doctor  he  or  she 
does  not  want.  And  no  doctor  will  be  com- 
pelled to  take  a  patient  who  comes  under  ih» 
insurance    plan.      It    wculd   meicly    provMte 
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that  the  medical  bills  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can would  b«  paid  from  funds  raised  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  present  social  security 
fund. 

It  is  difBcult  to  see  what  objection  the 
medical  politicians  could  And  In  the  plan. 

But  a  considerable  group  has  made  known  its 
opposition  to  similar  prop)osaIs.  This  group 
urijes  that  doctors  refuse  to  treat  tlie  sick 
whose  bills  would  be  paid  out  of  the  insurance 
fund. 

There  Is  little  prospect  that  legislation 
containing  the  Presidejit's  prop>osals  will  be 
passed  by  the  present  reactionary  Congress. 
The  Wapner-Murray-Dtngell  bill,  after  which 
the  President's  plan  is  patterned,  has  been 
marked  for  perpetual  care  In  a  congressional 
committee  dominated  by  lorj'  Republicans 
and   Democrats. 

No  doubt  the  President  Is  aware  of  the 
ho{)eleBs  chances  for  such  legislation  in  a 
Congress  which  has  ignored  and  scuttled  his 
21  -point  reconversion  program.  His  strategy, 
no  doubt,  is  to  force  the  medical  profession 
Itself  to  take  steps  to  improve  health  stand- 
ards in   the  Nation. 

The  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  has  had 
some  effect  along  these  lines.  It  has  forced 
the  medical  politlcian.s  away  from  their  old 
p>osition  of  opfXKing  any  and  all  types  of  pre- 
paid medical  care.  tJnfortunately,  however, 
they  have  done  little  outside  of  dream  up 
tricky  propaganda  stunts  In  a  vain  attempt 
to  convince  people  that  plans  and  programs 
are  being  formulated  to  provide  more  com- 
prehensive care. 

The  much  ballyhooed  "Wisconsin  plan." 
which  wa.i  recently  reveaUd  hv  the  Wif cousin 
Medical  Society.  Is  ,  c  ■.:  >  .  mple  of  this 
fakery.  Indeed,  many  ,.t  me  cnxrtors  In  this 
-State  are  dtsgtisted  with  the  Medical  So- 
ciety* fliisco.  Dr  Harry  R.  Foerster  president 
of  the  Milwaukee  County  MediCiil  Society,  re- 
cently characterized  the  Wisconsin  plan  as 
neither  revolutionary  nor  evolutionary,  but 
a  plan  to  give  insurance  companies  greater 
control  over  medical  practice. 

President  Truman's  proposal  may  or  may 
not  force  a  few  more  grudging  steps  out  of 
the  medical  profession  along  the  road  to 
progress.  W^hether  it  does,  seems  to  us  to  be 
of  little  significance  as  far  as  an  adequate 
program  oi  health  iiisurance  is  concerned. 
Sooner  or  later  the  people  are  going  to  de- 
mand such  a  program  and  when  they  do  they 
will  send  men  to  our  National  Legislature  who 
will  translate  those  demands  into  national 
policy. 
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A    BROAD    HINT    FKOM    THE    MB:n:c.\L    POLITICIANS 
TO    NEWSPAPER    EDITORS 

A  few  days  ago.  when  President  Truman 
asked  for  a  compulsory  health  insurance  pro- 
gram for  America,  the  Capital  Times  pre- 
dicted that  the  medical  politicians  would  let 
loose  with  a  loud  yelp  that  this  was  "com- 
munism." •■socialism"  and  "totalitarianism." 
We  have  already  bei>n  hit  by  the  first  broad- 
side. 

The  National  Physicians  Cominittee,  which 
proposes  to  keep  medical  economics  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  has  favored  vis  with  a  fat  envelope 
full  of  antlhealth-in.surance  propaganda. 
Among  the  various  specimens  of  how  to  de- 
ceive and  mislead  people  is  one  in  which  we 
think  you  will  be  especially  Interested. 

A  series  of  newspaper  ads.  already  canned 
for  reprinting,  are  included.  There  are  no 
instructions  directly  telling  the  editors  to 
whom  these  ads  are  sent  hew  they  can  go 
about  getting  sponsors  for  tliem.  But  there 
are  some  powerful  hints. 

Each  of  the  ads  carries  a  list  of  fictitious 
•pousors  acros-s  the  bottom.  In  most  cases 
the  spon.'sor.s  Just  happen  to  be  druggists, 
vv  A.  •;•  .f  anyone  will  miss  the  implica- 
.  :  .-  ,:,:>  none-too-subtle  suggestion  that 
drvigglsts.  to  whom  a  doctors  good  will  means 
prescription  business,  should  be  shock  down 
to  pH>  lor  political  advertising. 
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or    IL-LIAJOio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  December  3,  1945 

Mr.  ROW  .AX  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  include  a 
communication  from  Lawrence  A.  Kimp- 
ton,  secretary  of  the  faculties  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicapo.  and  include  a  resolu- 
tion by  the  council  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  which  is  the  ruling  body  of  that 
in.stitution.  The  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  passed,  expresses  the  serious 
concern  of  the  university  faculty  over  the 
implications  of  atomic  energy  control  for 
the  freedom  and  development  of  scien- 
tific research; 

The  UmvERsmr  of  Chicago, 

Notembrr  16,  1945. 
Dear  Representative:  The  council  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  which  is  the  rviling 
body  of  the  university,  has  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  which  expres.ses  the  seri- 
ous concern  of  the  university  faculty  over 
the  Implications  of  atomic  energj-  control  for 
the  freedom  and  development  of  sciemiflc 
research. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Lawrence  A.  Kimpton, 
Secretarp  oj  the  Faculty  of 

the  University  of  Chicago. 

RiSOLUTlON  ON  THE  CONTROL  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
passed  by  THE  COtTOCIL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF    CHICAGO 

The  council  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
(the  supreme  academic  body)  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  maintenance  of  the  freedom 
of  research  and  the  unrestricted  dissemina- 
tion of  scientific  knowledge. 

The  development  of  mankind  requires  that 
the  freedom  of  inquiry  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  be  protected  in  order  to 
preserve  and  enrich  our  civilization.  The 
enormous  advances  In  our  time  In  the 
sciences  and  arts  have  come  about  In  large 
part  because  men  have  been  fi«e  to  pursue 
their  researches  and  to  publish  freely  their 
discoveries.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  not  only  granted  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  but  specifically  recognized 
"the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts' 
as  a  basic  object  of  American  government. 

The  successful  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  the  development  of  many  de- 
vices of  warfare,  including  the  atomic  bomb, 
under  conditiou.s  of  rigid  control,  has  led  to 
a  widespread  misconception  that  scientific 
research  can  and  should  be  permanently  or- 
ganized in  this  way.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  the  growth  of  scientific  knowledge 
befcre  the  war  and  the  development  of  the 
men  who  were  responsible  for  its  wartime 
applications  were  only  possible  under  condi- 
tions in  which  uncensored  communication  of 
ideas  and  unrestricted  freedom  of  research 
prevailed,  permitting  the  free  play  of  scien- 
tific Imagination.  Progress  in  nuclear 
sttidles  and  the  industrial  and  military  ap- 
plications of  atomic  energy  will  wither  at 
the  root  if  the  constant  Influx  of  young  men 
of  the  highest  ability  Into  the  field  is  dis- 
couraged by  such  controls  as  have  been  sug- 
gested In  Congress.  National  safety  would 
be  impaired,  not  conserved. 

Moreover,  nuclear  studies  occupy  jiuch  a 
pivotal  position  in  science  >.oday  that  discov- 
eries in  this  field  may  be  expected  to  revolu- 
tionize many  collateral  branches  from  as- 
tronomy to  medicine.  By  controlling  nuclear 
research  all  science  may  be  shackled. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  Uupose  no  re- 


strictions on  teaching,  research,  or  communi- 
cation of  th#  results  of  basic  scientific  re- 
search (cthej  than  those  required  to  guard 
against  baKaids  to  personal  safety),  and  to 
promote  Ind^tdual  research  by  such  meas- 
ures as  are  necessary  to  provide  access  to  es- 
sential   natetial-s. 

Even  if  national  control  of  atomic  energy  is 
restricted  to  Industrial  and  military  appli- 
cations, we  ^e  concerned  over  the  form  of 
control  proposed  In  the  Johnson -May  bill. 
We  affirm  ou^  conviction  that  a  public  agency 
dealing  with'  atomic  energy  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  control  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive, the  Coilgress.  and  the  courts,  and  that 
the  traditionjl  predominance  of  the  civil  over 
the  military  authority  should  be  Jealou.sly 
preserved. 

Memb^s  of  the  council  of  the  Unlver- 
sl^  of  Chicago;  Robert  Maynard 
H\|tchins,  chancelor;  Ernest  C. 
Cdwell,  president;  Reuben  G. 
G«st{\vsbn.  vice  president;  Wilbur 
CiMuunecke.  vice  president:  Em- 
m*t  B  Bay,  professor  of  medicine: 
Ralph  A.  Beals,  professor  of  library 
.science;  George  G.  Bogert,  profes- 
sot  of  law;  Alexander  Brunschwig. 
professor  of  surgery  and  roent- 
genology: Guy  T.  Buswell.  pro- 
feisor  of  educational  psychology; 
CI  arles  C.  Colby,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  geography;  Pay- 
ojoper  Cole,  chairman  of  the  de- 
pai-tment  of  anthropology;  Gar- 
fle  d  V.  Cox,  acting  dean  of  the 
scl  tool  of  business:  Ronald  S. 
Crme,  professor  of  Engli.«ih;  Avery 
O' Craven,  professor  of  American 
history;  Arthur  J.  Dempster,  pro- 
fessor of  physics;  Lester  R.  Drag- 
st<dt.  professor  of  surgery;  Gra- 
ha  n  P.  DuShane,  assistant  pro- 
fei  5or  of  zoology:  Earl  A.  Evans, 
Jr  ,  professor  of  biochemistry: 
Cl;  irence  H.  Faust,  dean  of  the 
CO:  lege:  Michael  Perence,  Jr  ,  as- 
BO  iate  professor  of  meteorology; 
Janes  Pranck,  profes-sor  of  physl- 
ca  chemistry;  Henri  Frankfort, 
rei  earch  professor  of  Oriental 
an  heolcgy;  E.  M.  K.  Gelling,  pro- 
fej  sor  of  pharmacology;  Lawrence 
M,  Graves,  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics ;  Robert  J.  Havlghurst  professor 
of  fducation;  Paul  C.  Hodges,  pro- 
feiBor  of  roentgenology  (medl- 
ciie):  William  A.  Irwin,  professor 
of  pid  Testament  language  and  Ut- 
eriture;  Neil  H.  Jacoby;  vice  pres- 
*d(  nt;  WUber  G.  5atz.  dean  of  the 
lai  r  school;  Ezra  J.  Kraus.  profes- 
soi  of  botany:  Maynard  C  Krueg- 
eT,  assistant  professor  of  econom- 
ics; George  K.  K.  Link,  professor 
of;  plant  patbology:  Sidney  E. 
Miad.  assistant  professor  of  the 
hii  tory  of  Christian  thought  in 
At  lerica;  Richard  P.  McKeon.  dean 
of  the  division  of  the  humanities; 
Ca  n  R.  Moore,  professor  of  zoology; 
Joieph  F.  Mullln.  assistant  pro- 
fei  Bor  of  physiology:  Walter  L. 
Pajmer.  professor  of  medicine; 
Clarence  E.  Parmenter.  chairman 
of  the  department  of  romance 
lai  guages  and  literature;  Wll- 
be  m  Pauck,  professor  of  historical 
th  tology;  Dallas  B.  Phemlster, 
pr  ifessor  of  surgery;  Thelma  Por- 
te^, professor  of  nutrition;  Ernst 
W.  Puttkammer.  professor  of  law; 
Fldyd  W.  Reeves,  professor  of  ad- 
mBiUtration;  Hermann  I,  Schles- 
Inger,  professor  of  chemistry; 
Joieph  J.  Schwab,  assistant  proles- 
sof  of  education;  Gertrude  C. 
Stilth.  professor  of  Greek;  Otto 
St^ve.  professor  of  astrophysics; 
Riiph  W.  Tyler,  chairman  of  the 
tie  Mrtment  of  education:  Jacob 
Vt  ler,     professor     of     economics; 
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Leonard  D.  White,  professor  of 
public  administration,  chairman 
of  the  administrative  committee 
of  the  department  of  political 
science:  John  A.  Wilson,  director 
of  the  Oriental  institute;  Napier 

Wilt,  professor  of  English:  Louis 
Wlrth.  professor  of  sociology; 
Helen  R.  Wright,  professor  of  social 
service  administration,  dean  of  the 
school  of  social  service  adminis- 
tration: Sewall  Wright,  professor 
of  zoology. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Monday.  December  3,  1945 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  on  the  deficiency  appropri- 
ation bill,  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  the  highly  criti- 
cal housing  shortage  in  the  Calumet  in- 
dustrial region  of  Indiana. 

Thousands  of  families  moved  into  this 
area  during  the  war  period  to  aid  In  the 
work  of  our  defense  plants  and  factories. 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  building 
materials  and  war  restrictions  today, 
these  families  were  unable  to  secure 
homes. 

Thousands  of  ex-servicemen  are  now 
retui-ning  from  their  military  duties  and 
are  unable  to  find  homes  or  shelter  for 
themselves  or  their  families. 

I  am  herewith  submitting  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Gary,  Ind.,  asking  for  immediate 
action  on  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
general  housing  bill: 

Resolution   768 
Resolution   of  support  of  Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft  general  housing  bUl 

Whereas  there  exists  an  extreme  shortage 
of  housing  accommodations  thoughout  the 
Nation  which  will  be  Intensified  and  aggra- 
vated as  additional  numbers  of  our  veterans 
return  to  civilian  life;  and 

Whereas  it  is  Imperative  that  prompt  ac- 
tion be  taken  by  the  National  Government 
to  stop  the  spread  of  urban  anc  rural  blight, 
eliminate  the  slums,  and  provide  decent 
homes  for  all  our  citizsns;  and 

Whereas  the  immensity  cf  the  task  requires 
the  Joint  cooperation  and  assistance  of  all 
private  and  public  agencies,  loc.il.  State,  and 
National;   and 

Whereas  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  general 
housing  bill,  recently  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress, provides  for  a  unified  nat.onal  housing 
agency  and  a  coordinated  na-  ional  attack 
on  the  housing  problem  throtgh  adequate 
research,  active  local  plannlr  g,  a  liberal 
home-loan  plan,  the  construct. on  of  homes 
for  low-,  medium-,  and  high-Income  families, 
and  authorises  usslstance  to  localities  for 
public  and  private  slum -clears  nee  projects: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Gary: 

Section  1.  The  city  of  Gary  he-eby  endorses 
and  supports  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  gen- 
eral housing  bill  and  urges  lU  prompt  en- 
actment by  the  Congress. 

Bec.2.  The  city  clerk  is  herety  directed  to 
send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  chairman 


of  the  appropriate  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees. Senators  Wagner.  Ellendtr.  Taft,  and 
President  Truman,  and  to  Congressman  Ray 
Madden, 

Passed  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  Gary,  Lake  County.  Ind.,  this  26th  day  of 

Noveml}er  1945. 

OSCAR    L.    CONWAT. 

Prestding    Officer. 

Attest: 

ANTHONt  E.  DoBis,  Jr.. 

Ctfy  Clerk. 
Presented  by  me  to  the  mayor  for  his  ap- 
proval  and   signature,  this  28tb  day  of  No- 
vember 1945. 

Anthony  E  Dobis,  Jr.. 

City  Clerk. 
Approved  and  signed  by  me  this  28th  day 
of  November  1945. 

Joseph  E.  Finhm-t, 
Mayor,  City  of  Gary,  Ind. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  3.  1945 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  only  13  States  in  the  Union 
have  homestead  lien  laws,  and  require 
a  lien  upon  the  property  of  old-age  as- 
sistance recipients.  Under  such  a  law, 
.these  States,  upon  the  death  of  the  old- 
age  assistance  recipient,  sell  his  property 
and  reimburse  the  State  and  Federal 
Treasury  from  such  receipts. 

When  we  consider  that  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  on  the  one  hand,  returned  to 
the  Federal  Government  last  year  $321.- 
765.  there  were  on  the  other  hand  35 
States  which  did  not  return  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  a  single  dollar  in  con- 
nection with  homestead  liens.  The  ques- 
tion would  naturally  arise  as  to  whether 
it  is  fair  for  these  13  States,  including 
Minnesota,  to  have  such  a  law  in  effect, 
and  if  such  laws  in  these  13  States  do 
not  operate  as  class  legislation  against 
the  people  of  these  particular  Slates. 
Such  laws  should  either  be  national  in 
scope  or  nonexistent. 

The  average  pajTnent  this  past  year  to 
old-age  assistance  recipients  was  S29.35. 
Three  States  paid  above  $40  a  month,  and 
these  States  were  Washington,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Massachusetts.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  am  surprised  to  see  that  there 
are  six  Slates  that  pay  less  than  $15  per 
month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  consider  how 
much  our  cost  of  living  has  risen  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years,  it  Is  difficult  to  see 
how  we  can  in  all  good  conscience  expect 
the  old-age  assistance  recipients  of  tliis 
Nation  to  exist  on  the  small  payments 
they  receive.  We  hear  a  lot  about  social 
security,  but  if  you  will  go  back  into  the 
nonindustrial  sections  of  the  Nation,  you 
will  find  that  social  security  as  such  af- 
fects comparatively  few  people  in  those 
areas.  Yet  the  taxpayers  of  those  par- 
ticular areas,  mostly  agricultural,  small 
business,  and  white-collared  workers, 
help  pay  their  share  of  the  social -secu- 
rity tax  added  to  the  manufacturers* 
cost    of    production,    and    get    nothing 


whatsoever  in  the  line  of  benefits  there- 
from. This,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  real 
social  security,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  figures  that  I  have  quoted  above 
were  compiled  through  the  diligence  of 

Mr.  Charles  Nelson,  of  Willmar.  Minn., 
who  took  it  upon  himself  to  secure  that 
information  from  the  attorneys  general 
of  the  48  States  of  the  Union.  Person- 
ally. I  have  never  agreed  with  the  theory 
that  we  should  take  away  from  the  family 
of  these  old-age  assistance  recipients  at 
their  death  the  httle  home  they  might 
have  had.  nor  am  I  at  all  sympathetic 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  present 
social  security  provides  for  coverage  for 
scarcely  half  of  the  people  of  America, 
and  leaves  the  others  with  nothing  what- 
soever to  depend  upon  in  their  old  age. 

Can  we  as  a  Nation  in  fairness  up- 
hold the  theory  that  while  one  great 
segment  of  our  population  is  protected 
by  social  security,  an  equally  large 
segment  is  entirely  disregarded  and  must, 
in  case  of  need,  go  on  the  rolls  as  old- 
age  assistance  recipients? 

It  IS  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
only  fair  treatment  of  our  old  people  is 
some  form  of  a  universal  old-age  pension, 
and  until  that  day  comes  here  in  America 
injustices,  such  as  homestead  lien  law. 
and  the  noncoverage  of  large  segments 
of  our  population  by  the  Social  Security 
Act.  will  prevail.  Such  injustices  are  not 
my  conception  of  the  way  in  which  our 
American  way  of  life  should  operate. 


Ualian  Cardinal  Mic^^t^.^  Civ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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V  lOriSC  R.ABAIT 


or  i:iL:i:c.-.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  3.  1945 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  an  article  from  the  Michigan 
Catholic,  the  weekly  newspaper  of  the 
archdiocese  of  Detroit,  containing  an 
address  delivered  by  Ella  Cardinal  Dalla 
Costa,  archbishop  of  Florence,  Italy. 
The  advice  is  timely  and  should  be  heeded 
not  only  where  it  was  delivered,  but  all 
over  the  world: 

ASKS    CHRISTIANS    TO    tJSE    BALLOT — FTALIAN 
CARDINAL  STRXSSES  CIVIC  DtTTT 

Rome. — The  duty  of  Christians  to  take  part 
In  the  political  life  of  their  countrj-  was 
stressed  by  Ella  Cardinal  Delia  Costa.  Arch- 
bishop of  Florence,  in  an  address  at  the  open- 
ing session  of  the  ■•Sr>clal  Week"  In  Florenc?. 

"Many  peaceful.  Intelligent,  modest  Chris- 
tians shun  political  life,  thus  abandoning 
their  country  to  Its  own  devices."  he  said. 
"Many  abstain  from  voting  because  they  con- 
sider politics  a  mass  of  Jealousies  and  in- 
trigues. 

"The  time  has  come  to  understand  that 
such  mistaken  Ideas  keep  the  beet  cltlzi^ns 
away  from  public  Interest,  leaving  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  who  are  perhapa,  Incapable 
and  unworthy. 

"Politics  represent  the  government  of  the 
people;  politics  Is  the  science  necessary  to 
promote  the  common  good.  Until  worthy 
citizens  take  part  In  political  ttfe,  especially 
through  the  ballot,  the  way  will  bt  left  opea 
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(or  abuiie.  violeact.  MCtarlAnt>nv  .-uid  die 
Uiiorxhip,  with  «  rMtlltlng  damagr  to  irltgion. 
morality.  fHinily  life,  ond  the  cummonwrnl. " 
Rrlrrnng  to  the  need  {or  a  constuuiioti. 
the  cartUiial  said;  "Owtng  to  the  rellgknia 
spirit  of  our  i>e<jple  tierr  could  never  be  a 
•ultd  peMce  in  Itnly  v/lthout  a  cunstuutlon 
wttb  a  Christian  tmpr  nt." 


Statement  on  Behalt  ot  the  United  Natiuns 
Reliet     and     Rehibilitation     Adnimi'!- 

tration  by  the  Nahonal  Association  lor 
the  Advancement   it  Colored  People 
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HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  (_  i     F  F-  !  F  -F.NTATIVES 

Monday,  December  3.  1945 

Mr.     VC()ll}ll>       :     California.     Mr. 

?n*"nk'*v  I  .-..iv,  i,,,a'l  '  o  ;nr!'id"  '.\'l!h  rny 
:  ■■ii\a:  -;  ■•  f>  i'  x  .'  .\  .<  :  o:".  hi  iiirw  -'.ui-  nu  nt 
.,-:;  II'.'  ;u't  a  ■■  r  ap;;rop;  i.r  w,,!;-  for  the 
I'ri.'fii  Na';on^  Rfy.n  [  and  Rehabilitation 
Adrnirii;-' ;  a;  ;o:i  :■>.'■:;:.•,-  i--.M'n  i,;v  the 
IJ)i>rr.  ■;  ■  ;  c^);  ;rr:j.  .  b::in.'h  c:  the  Na- 
liorku  A-  «u;a',u:i  !  ..  :!;•:  Aeuancemcnt 
of  Colo;  ■  {!  Prople: 

Nation  >      *.^^oriATioN   >  •  f?  -•  ht 

AOVAMi   f  \I  '  N  I    or  COLOKIU    }'t.,t>LE. 

DiaTRXcr  or  Coiumbia  Branch. 
November  24,  1945 

STATSMENT  ON  UNfTEa  NATIONS  RELIEF  AJH) 
Rf  H».MHJTATIOV  ^r)M:N;sTV!^T!ON  TO  THE 
1!'       .^l.    FOREIl.  ■.      si^^.K..  -:\:iTTEE 

The  DUtrict  of  Columbia  Branch  nf  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advnncement  ot 
Colored  People  is  seriously  concerned  over 
the  plight  ul  the  persutia  in  llt>er;ited  areas. 
We  feel  that  the  United  States  should  assume 
Its  full  share  of  responsibility  In  helping  these 
nations  to  adjust  themselves  for  the  following 
reMons: 

1.  In  the  interest  of  economic  stability  vre 
should  help  these  nations  baclc  to  their  feet 
as  quickly  <u  possible  so  that  world  trade 
may  resume  Its  normal  channels  and  ex- 
pected  growth. 

2.  In  the  Interest  of  i>olitical  stability  and 
world  peace  these  people  should  be  quicKly 
brought  up  to  some  minimum  standard  of 
llvinp.  for  masses  of  stcrvlng  people  provide 

a  fertile  field  for  the  seeds  of  political  un- 
rest and  revolution. 

3.  In  the  interest  of  human  kindness  we 
cannot  allow  the  peoples  of  China.  Austria, 
the  Philllpines  and  other  liberated  countries 
to  face  starvation  and  complete  nnnihllation 
while  we  enjoy  prosperity.  The  war  through 
which  we  have  Just  come  has  shown  that  the 
world  must  be  considered  In  the  light  of  all 
Its  peoples,  and  in  ttie  peace  which  we  are 
attempting  to  cement,  a  similar  conception  is 
evidenced.  It  is  our  responsibility  therefore, 
as  a  necessar.-  step  to  maintain  world  peace. 
to  see  that  those  less  fortunate  than  we  are 
supplied  with  at  least  the  barest  funda- 
mentals for  existence. 

The  Job  for  which  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  Administration  was 
set  up  is  Just  half  dono.  Unless  It  is  com- 
pleted almost  all  that  was  previously  given 
will,  ill  effect,  be  thrown  away — people  have 
been  tided  over  half  the  winter,  but  they 
are  Just  as  liable  to  starvation  in  the  sec- 
ond half;  they  will  need  suplies  until  they 
can  build  their  own  economy. 
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SIGNAL  RECORD 


V.  '  tiully   urge  thereioie.  th^it  you 

do  I  V,.  .i.ng  In  your  power  to  approvt  su- 
tborlzation  of  the  •1,350.000.000  reqvMMtd 
by  UNRRA  and  that  thl.«i  wuthortzallon  be 
mttde  in  ■  democratic  manner  with  no  itrtni^s 
attached — auch  as  the  "free  prcM  amead- 
inent"  so  thai  we  may  demonstrate  to  all 
the  world  our  sincerity  and  good  faith  as  a 
world  cltlren. 

District    or    Columbia    Branch    or 
THx  NATiorfAL  Association  for  the 
Advancemknt  of  Colored  Pecple, 
George  E.  C.  Hats.  President. 


Trie   Future   ij!    Inland   \V 


rways 


FXIFNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN' 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  3,  1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Calship  News  of  Chi- 
cago: 

THE    FUTURE   OF   INLAND    WATERWAYS 

There  can  be  no  intelligent  discus;;ion  or 
consideration  of  the  future  of  inland  water- 
ways without  a  review  of  their  development 
and  progress  during  the  past  two  and  one- 
half  decades.  In  World  War  I  the  railroads 
of  the  Nation  were  taken  over  and  oiJerated 
by  the  United  States  Government  through  an 
agency  called  the  Railroad  Administration, 
and  In  an  effort  to  alleviate  the  conges  ion  on 
the  railroads  during  that  period  they  organ- 
ized a  barge  line.  Fi-om  then  on  the  river 
barge  lines  became  an  increasingly  Important 
element  In  the  transpxirtatiou  needed  -.o  stip- 
port  the  peacetime  economy  of  our  Nation. 

The  new  agency  was  mandated  by  Congress 
to  join  tlie  railroads  in  through  joint  barge- 
rail.  rMl-barge  and  rall-bargo-ruil  rates,  so 
the  benetlta  of  low-cost  transportation  would 
not  only  be  confined  to  industries,  distribu- 
tors, manufacturers,  and  communities  located 
on  the  rivers  and  waterways,  but  wotild  also 
beueflt  those  in  the  interior  regions.  Since 
1942.  however,  the  railroads  h«rv-e  resisted  the 
establishment  of  such  joint  rates,  with  the 
result  that  those  now  I  v  effect  do  not  cover  as 
much  territory  nor  do  they  apply  on  as  many 
commodities  as  could  be  desired. 

Notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  a  com- 
peting form  of  transportation,  the  barge  lines 
have  made  much  progress  and  are  recognized 
as  a  most  Important  factor  in  the  area.!  served 
by  them.  Nearly  all  the  major  oil  coropanies 
and  many  so-called  Independent  oil  compa- 
nies own  or  use  tank  barges,  towbosts,  and 
tugs  for  the  movement  of  their  products  on 
the  inland  waterways.  The  reason  for  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  these  private 
carriers  Is  the  low-cost  transportation  and 
in  moving  petroleum  products  only  or.e  other 
method  Is  cheaper — the  ocean-going  tanker. 

The  service  rendered  the  Nation  by  the 
inland  water  industry  during  the  v/ar  has 
been  outstanding  and  has  fully  Just.fied  Its 
existence.  Millions  of  tons  of  petrolctun 
products  have  moved  by  river  tank  barge. 
Tlie  movement  of  this  important  w&r  com- 
modity in  this  way  has  spelled  the  dfcJerence 
between  keeping  industrial  plants  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  as  well  as  In  the  Middle 
West  operating  at  full  speed  or  curtailing 
operations;  of  keeping  people  warm  or  hav- 
ing them  freeze;  of  using  combat  training 
planes  or  having  them  remain  on  the  ground. 

The  Army,  Navy,  Maritime  Commission, 
and  War  Shipping  Administration  found  it 


ab.solutely  itnperativr  to  use  the  vast  pro- 
ductive cnp^city  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi  apid  Ohio  River  Valley  regions  for 
the  buildiug  of  submarines,  patrol  crulsors, 
landing  rralt  of  all  types  and  slMs,  mine 
layers  and  ivetpen  m  wtU  m  tugs  and  cargo 
vessels  as  produced  by  the  Calumet  Shipyard 
A  Dry  Dock  Co.  Many  such  craft  had  to  be 
pontoonrd  ol'  otherwise  floated  and  towed  to 
deep  water  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ships  built  In  the  •interior  country,"  even 
in  the  cornfields  of  the  Midwest  away  from 
the  seaboaras,  were  of  tremendous  help  to- 
ward vlctorjL 

Certainly  'even  the  severest  critics  of  the 
use  of  the  inland  waterways  should  admit 
that  transportation  Uiereon  during  the  war 
alone  has  fiilly  Justified  their  development, 
and  on  the  basis  of  this  past  performa-Rce 
the  lndustr»r  looks  forward  to  the  future 
with  the  vumost  confidence,  realizing  full 
well  that  cinpetition  in  postwar  years  will 
be  keen.  If  may  not  be  generally  realized, 
but  throughout  the  period  of  the  war  these 
carriers  hav*  been'defending  themselves  be- 
fore the  courts  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  against  deliberate  attacks  on 
their  rate  structures,  their  right  to  partici- 
pate in  transit  arrangements,  and  to  move 
ex-barge  trafBc  on  equal  proportional  ratef^. 

All  types  cf  transportation  have  given  ex- 
ceptionally fine  performance  during  the  war. 
The  railroa<ls.  barge  lines,  pipe  lines,  nnd 
motortrucks'  all  stepped  into  the  breech  left 
open  by  theiwithdrawal  of  coastwise  tankers, 
with  the  rtsult  that  the  industrial  East 
never  suffered  a  serious  petroleum  shortage. 
The  barge  lines  operating  on  the  inland  rlv. 
ers.  intraco4htal  canals  and  waterways,  bays, 
sounds,  and  harbors  of  the  United  States 
expect  to  re^ln  much  of  this  tiafflc.  Freijiht 
carriage  by  this  form  of  transportation  Is 
cheap  and  felinblp  and  In  the  highly  com- 
petitive postwar  years  it  is  believed  that  all 
traffic  will  4eek  the  service  provided  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

The  inlanil  water  carrier  industry  1a  firmly 
of  the  belief  that  they  must  have  the  fullest 
cuoperatluui  and  support  of  the  shippers 
and  public  generally  If  low-cost  water  trans- 
portation 1^  to  be  preserved.  The  shippers 
of  freight  ^d  the  genertil  public  must  be 
made  to  fuly  realise  that  one  agency  mu^t 
ne\'er  again  be  permitted  to  hold  an  absolute 
monopoly  du  the  transportation  needs  of 
this  great  itation. 

There  must  be  competition,  but  it  must  be 
honest  and  fair  If  prosperity  for  all  Is  to  pre- 
vail in  the  Wears  to  come.  There  must  be 
competltionj  among  the  different  modes  of 
transportaticn  If  shippers  and  the  public  are 
to  have  an  unrestricted  choice  of  the  type  of 
transportation  needed  at  fair  rates.  There 
must  also  b#  a  coordination  of  thes«  services 
so  they  will  be  In  the  interest  of  the  public. 

The  Inland  water  carriers  have  no  criticism 
of  the  railroids.  as  they  have  given  the  Nation 
the  l)est  possible  transportation  during  the 
war.  We  h^ve  the  finest  railroad  system  In 
the  world  tnd  their  magnificent  perform- 
ance has  b^eu  accomplished  under  private 
management,  as  contrasted  with  World 
War  I,  when  Government  operation  was  not 
an  outstanding  success.  However,  these  same 
railroads  hate  been  the  severest  critics  erf  the 
developmenj  and  tise  of  the  Inland  water- 
ways as  well  as  other  forms  of  competing 
transportation. 

The  geneilal  public  must  be  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  preserving  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation aid  avoiding  a  monopoly  of  any 
one  form,  t'he  unfair  and  unwarranted  at- 
tacks on  i^and  waterways  transportation 
must  cease  and  everyone  interested  in  a 
prosperous  tjation  should  Insist  on  fair  treat- 
ment for  all.  Each  such  service  should  have 
the  opportuiiity  to  do  the  job  for  which  it  is 
best  fitted  aiad  equipped. 
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Expedite  Return  of  Medical  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  hHARLLi  \y  M  1>LL1 

or  ILUNOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATm:S 
Monday.  December  3,  1945 

Mr.  VURSELL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  a 
representative  group  of  medical  officers 
now  being  detained  in  the  medical  serv- 
ice in  France,  which  is  sufficient  proof 
to  me,  and  should  be  sufficient  proof  for 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  that 
his  department  is  not  moving  with  suffi- 
cient speed  for  the  return  of  rrietiical  men 
from  overseas  who  are  surplus  and  are 
not  needed  in  their  present  positions. 

I  think  when  you  Members  of  Congress 
read  this  letter  you  will  be  alarmed  at 
its  contents  and  the  very  serious  effect 
the  retaining  of  these  men  in  foreign 
service  who  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
is  having  on  their  morale.  I  know  it 
will  cause  you  to  redouble  yotJ  efforts  to 
cure  this  situation  and  your  insistence  on 
expediting  demobilization  so  that  they 
may  return  to  their  professions  in  their 
various  home  localities  where  their  serv- 
ices are  so  urgently  needed  by  our  civihan 
population. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

France,  Noirmb'r  9.  1945. 
Hon.  C.  W.  VtTRssu,. 

House  ol  Reprt»entathei. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  There  are  existing  at  this  time 
in  the  European  Theater  of  Opeiations.  con- 
ditions which  are  the  seedlings  for  planned 
changes  in  the  future  practice  yt  medicine. 
They  have  been  present  all  durirg  the  actual 
war  and  were  the  stimulus  for  many  thou- 
sands of  rightful  "gripes"  by  the  doctors  In 
the  service.  Now  that  the  war  :8  over  these 
injustices  are  still  present,  and  it  Is  high 
time  that  they  be  aired,  so  as  to  preserve 
our  present  standards  of  medical  practice  and 
thus  contlnvie  to  insure  the  Am«rican  people 
the  highest  degree  of  health. 

We  are  writing  this  letter  Ic  you  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  these  conditions  which  are 
planned  adjuncts  to  the  collaring  and  slow 
choking  of  the  American  medici.l  profession. 

1.  Much  has  already  been  said  and  written 
concerning  the  surplus  of  doctors  In  service, 
and  the  hoarding  of  this  surplus  by  the 
military.  This  unnecessary  disproportion 
was  present,  but  tolerated,  during  the  actual 
time  of  combat.  At  that  time  there  was  one 
doctor  per  200  soldiers.  From  .he  available 
casualty  figures  published  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  during  the  entire  European  and  Pacific 
war.  there  was  available  one  doctor  for  every 
10  soldiers  injured.  Compare  this  figure 
with  the  civilian  figures  when;  one  doctor 
serves  1.000  people  of  all  ages  and  of  both 
sexes.  Now  with  the  war  over,  combat  cas- 
ualties nonexisting.  and  redeployment  of  the 
troops  "excluding  medical  officers,"  this  dis- 
proportion grows  even  more  elarming  and 
ridiculous.  We  find  ourselves  \flth  no  work 
to  do,  sitting  idly  here,  simply  jxalitical  pris- 
oners. Is  this  not  a  sufficient  oontradiction 
to  the  plea  of  "necessity"  to  arouse  in  us  a 
suspicion  and  fear  of  a  sinister  plot  of  the 
greedy  social  planners?  Do  we  read  social- 
ized medicine  in  the  offing?  We  are  sure  we 
do.     We  don't  like  It.     We  don":  want  It. 

2.  A  second  Inciting  factor  of  the  present 
medical  situation  Is  the  policy  of  the  Army 


to  refrain  from  inducting  into  the  service 
those  young  men  who  were  given  a  medical 
and  dental  education  at  the  expense  of  the 
Oovernment.  These  young  men  are  not  be- 
ing aent  overseas  as  replacements,  while  doc- 
tors with  15  to  24  months  overseas  service 
or  a  to  3  years  total  service  are  being  kept 
here,  many  to  serve  In  the  army  of  occupa* 
tlon.  This  contradiction  to  logic,  this 
breech  of  everything  that  Is  right,  just,  and 
holy  is  leaving  a  mark  of  bitterness  in  us 
doctors  that  even  time  will  not  erase.  We 
ask.  "Is  the  Army  keeping  the  older  men, 
those  with  long  overseas  service,  away  from 
the  States  to  curry  favor  with  the  younger 
man  In  the  hope  and  play  of  entwliilng  him 
In  their  scheme  of  socialization?" 

3.  Along  the  same  line,  doctors  at  home, 
who  have  never  left  the  States,  are  being 
discharged  with  fewer  points  than  many  doc- 
tors have  who  are  overseas.  They  are  laelng 
discharged,  and  we  can't  even  get  home. 
Again  we  ask  ourselves  a  question.  "Is  this 
justice,  or  are  we  making  a  mistake  by  ex- 
pecting justice?" 

The  result  of  these  Injustices  is  becoming 
very  evident  to  us  who  are  witnessing  these 
experiences.  The  doctor  has  no  work,  he  Is 
loafing,  he  Is  losing  his  initiative,  his  desire 
for  and  Interest  in  medicine.  He  Is  develop- 
ing a  mental  attitude  which  If  it  continues  to 
be  nourished  by  Instances  as  above,  will 
solidify  into  a  bloc,  not  only  willing  to  ac- 
cept, but  encouraging  socialized  medicine. 
This  is  not  an  Idle  dream,  this  is  now  an 
everyday  conversation  and  admission,  spoken 
no  longer  with  hesitancy,  nor  with  shame, 
and  with  less  and  less  regrets.  The  future 
is  not  rosy.  Is  It  the  desire  of  the  repre- 
sentative leaders  of  our  profession  to  see  as 
a  result  of  this  neglect,  an  embittered  bloc 
of  medical  people  arise?  A  bloc  so  frus- 
trated that  the  advent  of  sociallaed  medicine 
would  be  a  welcome  refuge.  We  think  not, 
and  we  hope  not.  Unless  something  is  done 
immediately,  these  grave  fears  will  come  to 
pass. 

In  an  effort  to  avoid  this  we  offer  the  fol- 
lowing tuggMtlons: 

1.  Let  there  be  adequate  medical  person- 
nel for  American  soldiers  in  each  theater — 
no  more,  no  lees. 

2.  Oet  the  surplus  of  those  overseas  home 
Immediately,  There  is  an  overwhelming 
surplus.  Get  those  with  l.ong  overseas 
service  home  now.  They  can't  take  much 
more  new. 

3.  Let  the  ASTP  and  V-12  doctors  earn 
their  Oovtrnment  education  by  a  tour  of 
duty  overseas,  thereby  allowing  the  poor, 
forgotten,  disillusioned,  lethargic  doctor  a 
chance  to  return  home  because  he  is  now 
filled  with  ennui  such  that  he  doesn't  know 
U  he  is  coming  or  going. 

4.  The  American  Medical  Association 
should  pursue  its  function  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  its  members.  Let  us  not  again  see 
the  journal  repeat,  without  criticism,  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  the  Army.  It  nause- 
ates us  who  know  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
and   is  an  insult  to  our  Intelligence. 

5.  We  think,  too.  that  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  there  ought  to  be  at  least  a 
degree  of  medical  autonomy.  A  representa- 
tive committee  of  the  profession  should  have 
the  power  to  decide  how  many  doctors  for 
the  military  and  how  many  for  the  civUlan 
population. 

The  futtire  of  Individualistic  American 
medicine  is  In  the  balance.  You  can  tip 
the  scales  In  the  right  direction,  but  it  must 
be  done  now. 

A    REPRESENTATrVE    GROtJP 

or  Medical  Officers. 
Distribution: 

1.  Deans  of  approved  medical  colleges. 

2.  Secretaries  of  the  State  medical  societies. 


3  Representative  Individual  Uaders  ot  the 
medical  profeealon. 

4.  Secretarle.^  of  the  American  College  of 
Physicians  and  the  American  OoUege  oT 
Surgeons. 

5.  Leading  newspapers  and  periodicals. 


District    Committff    Chairman    [\priF':rj 
Mt  iLbrrv  Oituiais  and  Citizen!' 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON   .][NMNGs  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  3,  1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Spieaker,  in  re- 
linquishing, in  the  near  future,  the  chair- 
manship of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee, I  especially  appreciate  and  recall  the 
cordial  relationships  with  officials  and 
residents  of  the  National  Capital. 

It  lias  been  a  privilege  to  work  with 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners, 
and  other  agency  heads,  including  the 
National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission.  Civic  organizations  and 
individual  citizens  have  also  aided  In  pro- 
moting legislative  programs  necessary  to 
the  growth  of  Washington  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  approximately  onf  million 
persons  who  live  in  the  metropolitan 
area. 

I  feel  that  it  is  Important  that  the  citi- 
lens  who  live  here  understand  the  prompt 
and  helpful  cooperation  given  to  the  con- 
sldtrallon  of  District  bills  by  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives,  In- 
cluding the  Speaker,  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders.  It  is  appropriate  also 
to  make  public  the  fact  that  no  parti- 
sanship has  existed  within  our  commit- 
tee. 

The  Washington  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  have,  in  my  opinion,  cooperated 
with  the  committee  chairman  and  mem- 
bers in  behalf  of  a  constantly  Improved 
metropolis. 

By  leaving  the  chairmanship  of  the 
District  Committee.  I  shall  not  lack  a 
continuing  interest  in  the  work  of  this 
group.  It  Is  my  desire  to  remain  a  mem- 
ber and  to  aid  the  incoming  chairman  in 
his  important  duties. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  local 
and  national  service  on  the  District  Com- 
mittee. My  efiforts  will  be  directed  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  to  accomplish  with 
the  help  of  others  those  objectives  so 
vital  to  this  city's  widening  influence. 
Washington  increasingly  becomes  the 
world  capital  because  here  are  shaped  so 
many  jwlicies  which  will  determine  the 
peace  and  security  of  mankind  every- 
where. 

In  assuming  new  and  challenging 
duties  with  the  Civil  Ser\'ice  Committee 
I  genuinely  thank  those  friends  and  co- 
workers who  have  helped  my  staff  and 
myself  in  our  pleasant  tasks. 
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Veteran  P^d  Tape  Cut 


f  :-:  IF\.-:ON   OF    HKMA'IKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAL'T 

or   MICUICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'.f   '  -V.      D.    '^mber  3.  1945 

Mi  I'ARA'T  v."  Speaker,  recently 
when  G-:.  <  ):i.  i.  .\  Bradley,  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  appeared  be- 
fni-f  the  Deficiencies  Subcommittee  .on 
A:  J  Dpriations.  I  took  occasion  to  make 
known  to  him  certain  information  that 
had  been  disclosed  to  me  by  men  released 
from  the  services. 

The  complaint  o'  some  of  the  new  vet- 
erans was  that  when  they  reported  to 
a  draft  board  in  &n  endeavor  to  obtain 
DSS  Form  57.  Notice  of  Classification, 
they  were  requested  to  furnish  the  draft 
board  with  a  photostatic  copy  of  their 
discharge  certificate  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. This  I  felt  to  be  positively  wrong, 
and  I  so  expressed  myself  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

As  a  result.  G  :    ral  Bradley  presented 
the  matter  to  iht  Director  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  Lewis  B.  Hershey, 
who  has  written  to  me  as  follows: 
National  Head<suarti31s. 
Selective  SsavicE  System. 
Wcshington.  D.  C  .  November  21,  1945. 
Tlie  Honorable  Lewis  C  Rabaut. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Rabaut:  This  headquarters  has 
been  advised  of  your  statement  before  a  re- 
cent congressional  hearing  relative  to  the 
requirement  by  certain  local  boards  of  selec- 
tive service  that  the  returning  veteran,  upon 
reporting  to  his  local  board,  file  a  photostatic 
copy  of  his  discharge.  This  matter  was  dis- 
cussed with  vou  by  Colonel  Renfrew,  chief 
legislative  officer  of  this  headquarters,  and 
the  local  baard  to  which  ycu  referred  was 
ascertained  to  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  reference  to  thi.s  information,  inquiry 
was  made  of  the  director  of  selective  service 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  at- 
tached Bulletin  No  T38  lVAD-12).  Issued  on 
November  5.  1945.  was  the  action  taken  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  headquarters,  to  discon- 
tinue the  practice  of  requiring  photostatic 
copies  of  discharge. 

In  addition,  you  will  find  that  the  attached 
Bulletin  No.  707  (VAD-6|,  dated  August  5, 
1945,  will  give  the  procedure  previously  out- 
lined to  the  local  boards  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  assisting  of  veterans  by 
local  boards. 

Alsn  attached  is  form  (VAD-6K  which  Is 
completed  at  the  time  a  discharged  veteran 
reports  to  a  local  board  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, requesting  assistance  or  notiflcation 
of  his  local  board  of  origin. 

It  is  believed  that  this  will  clarify  the  situ- 
ation and  establish  the  fact  that  it  was  never 
the  policy  of  the  Selective  Service  System  to 
require  a  photostatic  ccpy  of  hLs  discharge  at 
the  time  the  veteran  reports  to  his  local  tKDard 
upon  dischaige. 

Your  interest  In  this  matter  Is  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lewis  B  HmsHEY. 

Director. 


District  of  Coi  umbia 

He-«)«juarters, 
Selective  Service  System, 
Washington.  D.  C.  November  5, 1945. 
Bulletin  No.  738  (VAD-12). 

Memorandum  to  local  boards  and  reemploy- 
ment  committeemen: 

It  hi  s  been  reported  to  this  headquarters 
thai  certain  of  the  District  of  Columbia  local 


boards  have  been  requiring  veterans  to  pre- 
sent photostatic  copies  of  their  discharges 
either  for  their  own  use  in  connection  with 
the  Issuance  of  classification  cards  (D€>S  Form 
57)  or  duplicates  of  registration  certificates 
(DSS  Form  2)  or  for  the  use  of  other  local 
boards  either  in  or  out  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  requirement  Is  felt  to  be 
wholly  unnecessary  and  the  practice  should 
be  discontinued. 

District  of  Columbia  Form  VAD-6  was  de- 
signed to  obviate  the  necessity  of  requiring 
photostatic  copies  of  discharges  tor  any  pur- 
pose and  the  use  of  this  form  to  recoid  perti- 
nent data  taken  from  discharge  ceitiflcates 
was  outlined  in  our  VAD  Bulletin  No.  707 
(VAD-6),  dated  August  20,  1945.  Further. 
Instruction  No.  1  for  Form  14  issued  August 
20,  1945,  very  adequately  covers  the  applica- 
tion for  Issuance  of  duplicate  registration 
certificates  (DSS  Form  2)  insofar  as  regis- 
trants who  have  been  separated  from  the  land 
or  naval  forces  are  concerned. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  D.  Norton. 

Administrative  Officer. 


Women's  Chance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARp:S 


OF 


HON,  EDiTH  NOURSF  ROGERS 


<-it    M.^.SiNAC.  ii; 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  3,  194t} 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial: 

women's  chance 

United  States  Representatives  Edith 
NouRSE  Rogers,  of  Massachusetts,  plans  to 
introduce  in  Congress  a  bill  which  would 
establish  a  veterans'  Job  and  integrated  na- 
tional program  to  provide  the  maximum 
amount  of  Job  opportunities  and  careers  for 
veterans.  Mrs.  Rogers'  proposal  would  bring 
together  prtsent  efforts  being  made  on  the 
behalf  of  veterans  in  agriculture.  Industry, 
labor,  foreign  trade,  private  agencies.  State 
and  local  governments,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  bill  would  not  interfere  with 
the  Jobs  of  nonveterans  but  would  create 
new  opportunities  by  using  unused  capaci- 
ties and  undeveloped  resources  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  M:-s.  Rogers  that  we 
have  now  about  20,000.000  veterans  of  the 
last  two  wars,  constituting  a  potential  new 
power.  To  these  20.OC0.0OO  veterans  may  be 
added  all  their  female  relations  of  voting 
age,  who  are  primarily  interested  in  what 
these  men  must  have  to  reenter  civil  life  on 
a  basis  of  opportunity  to  those  men  who 
didn't  fight  in  either  one  of  the  wars.  And 
It  Is  clearly  up  to  the  women  to  make  cer- 
tain that  such  a  bill  for  an  Integrated  na- 
tional program  for  veterans  be  passed  by 
Congress. 

It  Is  an  actual  fact  that  women  have  a 
greater  chance  today  than  ever  before  to 
make  sure  there  will  be  no  World  War  III  and 
build  up  bulwarks  In  this  Nation  aganst  an- 
other depression  and  consequent  unemploy- 
ment. Educated  women  must  strive  to  teach 
others  not  so  well  educated  and.  therefore, 
not  so  well  Informed,  the  power  for  good  they 
can  be  if  they  will.  If  the  women  of  this 
country,  for  instance,  will  put  their  full 
strength  behind  this  veterans'  bill  to  be  pro- 
posed by  Mrs.  Rogers,  they  will,  in  the  Con- 
gresswoman's  own  words,  "exert  more  power 
on  the  distaff  side  than  all  of  the  male  war- 
mongers combined." 


Mrs.  RoGtRS  said  also:  "Their  (women's) 
courage  and  high-mindedness  Is  now  needed 
to  help  give  birth  to  this  veterans'  job  and  in- 
tegrated naftional  program.  The  women  of 
America  caii  strike  a  new  note  in  applying 
their  abilities  In  the  community  centers,  and 
43y  using  t^e  ballot  to  make  this  program 
successful.'" 

The  Lowell  Congresswoman  Is  by  no  means 
the  only  onfc  who  believes  that  the  franchise 
gives  the  wCmen  of  this  Nation  an  opportu- 
nity to  push  through  the  kind  of  legislation 
needed  to  prevent  war  and  bolster  a  poorly 
adjusted  niional  economy.  It  is  the  women 
of  the  country  wha  suCer  the  most  when  they 
see  their  h«sbands,  sons,  and  brothers  off  to 
war.  who  m  times  of  peace  fear  for  their 
families  wiile  legislators  fool  around  with 
silly  and  futile  proposals  aiid  leave  high  on 
the  shelf  ihe  bills  which  would  save  the 
United  Statles  and  Its  people  from  much  suf- 
fering. Let  us  hope  that  from  many  plat- 
forms, pulpits,  and  publications  will  come 
words  of  efccouragement  to  women  so  that 
they  win  exercise  this  franchise  for  the  most 
good.  ' 

Women  snould  write  their  Representatives 
In  Congressasking  for  suppiort  of  Mrs.  Rogers' 
measure  wlen  it  is  introduced.  If  they  are 
anxious  to  jhelp  matters  along  further,  they 
should  virrltc  to  Mrs.  Rogers  and  ask  her  what 
o   In   their  own  communities  to 


they  can  e 

push  throu  ;h  the  legislation. 


San  Fraocisco  Favored  as  Permanent 
Home  of  United  Nations 


EX'rtlNSION  OP  REMARKS 

j  OF 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

iOF  CALIFORNIA 
OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  3,  1945 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished! Indiana  editor,  writing  in  the 
Gary  Post-Tribune  of  last  Saturday,  has 
presented  ^  very  interesting  summary  of 
the  reason^  which,  in  his  impartial  opin- 
ion, makei  San  Francisco  an  "odds-on 
choice"  to  be  selected  as  the  permanent 
home  of  tiie  United  Nations. 

The  editorial  follows: 

London  liiust  be  a  busy  place  these  days, 
with  hotel  rooms  about  as  scarce  as  in  some 
American  cljties  we  know,  as  our  United  States 
delegations  larrive  to  press  their  offers  of  sites 
for  the  ptrmanent  home  of  the  United 
Nations,       I 

We  didn'l  realize  there  were  so  many  ideal 
American  locations  until  the  invitations 
began  to  ta&e  shape.  Mayor  Kelly  has  been 
across  the  Atlantic  on  a  flying  trip  to  uige 
Chicago's  aidvantages:  Philadelphia.  Boston, 
and  San  Frpncisco  have  sent  similar  delega- 
tions to  plead  their  cause. 

Then  there's  a  bid  from  New  York,  with  the 
1939  Worldis  Fair  site  proposed,  and  other 
Invitations]  from  Poughkeepsie,  the  Black 
HUls  of  Softth  Dakota  and  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  We're  not  forgetting,  either.  In- 
diana's owi  proposal  that  the  United  Na- 
tions select  a  Hcosier  site — most  any  site. 
Just  so  lon|  as  it  Is  In  Indiana. 

The  chottre  will  go  to  an  American  loca- 
tion. Pre^mlnary  dlsctissions  in  London 
have  Indicated  as  much.  There  Is  some  sen- 
timent thel-e  for  Geneva,  home  of  the  Ill- 
fated  Leagie  of  Nations,  but  Russia  prob- 
ably never  ♦rould  consent  to  that;  the  Soviet 
recalls  too  ^ell  the  assassination  of  Its  chief 
delegate  to  ithe  Lausanne  Conference  In  1923 
and  its  exflulsion  from  the  League  in  1939. 


And  there 


ghosts  of  G  eneva's  past  are  not  attractive.  - 


are  other  nations  to  whom  the 
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We'd  like  to  have  the  United  Nations  come 
to  Indiana,  of  ccurse.  Any  State  would  be 
delighted  to  weicome  the  delegates  of  the 
world's  nations  And  our  Hoasler  hospital- 
ity probably  would  make  them  feel  right  at 
home  among  us. 

But  &s  best  we  can  ascertain,  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  "odds  on"  choice  to  win  the  final 
selection.  It  has  prestige  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  UNO;  It  is  nearer  than  E'lrope  to  most 
of  the  British  dominions  anc  to  most  of 
South  America,  and  it  faces  both  China  and 
Siberia  across  the  Pacific. 

With  Its  steep  hills,  Frisco  has  one  of  the 
most  plcturesq'ae  sites  In  the  world.  Its  bay, 
entered  from  the  Pacific  through  the  deep 
and  wide  Golden  Gate,  is  the  best  natural 
harbor  between  Puget  Sound  and  San  Diego. 
It  Is  a  city  with  a  distinct  International 
flavor.  And.  a  factor  that  mif  ht  be  impor- 
tant, it  is  the  width  of  the  continent  distant 
from  Washington  and  the  cen'er  of  our  do- 
mestic politics. 

The  converging  of  various  celegatlons  en 
London  to  urge  rival  sites  maj  help  to  con- 
vince the  UNO  delegates  that  ihe  new  world 
league  will  have  a  hearty  welcome  In  the 
United  States.  In  that  respect,  a  suggested 
Indiana  delegation  might  be  (•!  some  value. 
But  otherwise  we  doubt  that  there's  any 
good  reason  for  sending  a  Hootier  committee 
to  London.  It  would  be  a  nice  trip  but  that's 
about  all.  As  loyal  Hooslers.  ve  Join  In  urg- 
ing the  UNO  to  come  to  Indiana  but.  think- 
ing practically,  we  haven't  muoh  expectation 
that  It's  even  a  <;■  f>  •   iirissibll:ty. 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REl-IARICS 
or 

HON   TMI!  Y  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

OF    ILi-INOIb 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES  Ea«TATIVES 

Thursday.  November   '9.  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  own  re- 
marks. I  wi.sh  to  support  the  appropria- 
tion of  $15,000,000  for  fiool  control  on 
the  Missi.<;sippi  River  and  i\s  tributaries 
and  the  other  appropriations  for  certain 
similar  projects  in   southern   Illinois. 

We  are  losing  each  year  a  considerable 
fraction  of  our  most  fertile  Illinois  soil. 
It  is  being  washed  away  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Unless  something  effective  is 
done  to  .stop  this  waste,  we  shall  be  an 
agriculturally  impoverished  State  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  Combmed  Federal, 
State,  and  local  action  is  needed  if  we  are 
to  save  our  land.  Local  and  State  gov- 
ernments can  do  much  to  help  the  farm- 
ers hold  the  rainfall  in  the  soil  and 
lessen  its  rate  of  run-off.  Among  these 
measures  are,  first,  contour  plowing  and 
the  use  of  sod  strips;  second,  the  develop- 
ment of  email  forests  on  low-grade  land; 
third,  the  planting  of  nitrogen  fixing 
plants  to  build  up  depleted  soil  and  on 
the  the  banks  of  streams;  fourth,  the 
buifding  of  small  rock  dams  on  creeks  and 
larger  dams  on  rivers  to  hold  back  the 
spring  floods  and  create  lakes  which  will 
furnish  needed  water  supplies  and  pro- 
Vide  recreation. 

I  hope  the  Federal  Government  will 
help  more  actively  in  these  projects.  In 
the  long  run  it  will  be  a  sound  invest- 
ment. In  the  meantime  the  proposed 
public  works  to  control  foods  and  pro- 


mote navigation  will  be  of  distinct  public 
benefit,  and  in  my  judgment  should  be 
carried  through.  But  we  need  a  larger 
plan  to  prevent  floods,  lessen  erosion,  and 
safeguard  our  soil  on  the  tributaries  of 
the  Illinois,  the  Kaskaskia,  and  the  Wa- 
bash, and  I  hope  all  our  levels  of  govern- 
ment may  work  together  to  accomplish 
this. 


Low-Wage  Policy  Threatens  Economy 
of  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKl 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mojiday.  December  3.  1945 

Mr.  SADOWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  up  to 
this  date  the  General  Motors  Corp*,  has 
refused  to  discuss  profits  or  prices  with 
the  UAW-CIO.  The  officials  of  the  cor- 
poration have  stated  flatly  that  it  is  none 
of  the  union's  business.  This  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  General  Motors  to  consider 
proflts  in  relation  to  wages  is  under- 
standable when  one  reads  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Report,  which  stated 
that  the  corporation  averaged  35.5  per- 
cent in  profits  from  1927  through  1937, 
inclusive.  It  is  well  to  point  out  that 
$1,000  invested  in  10  shares  of  General 
Motors  stock  in  1917  have  earned  the 
investor  $930  a  year  in  dividends  and  in- 
crease in  value.  This  is  a  93-percent 
return. 

Mr.  Walter  Reuther,  vice  president  of 
the  UAW-CIO,  ha:,  pointed  out  that 
General  Motors  could  have  paid  30  per- 
cent greater  wages  than  it  did  pay  from 
1926  to  1941  and  would  have  earned  an 
average  net  income  after  taxes  of  $132.- 
000.000  a  year.  This  is  more  than  12 
percent  a  year  on  its  investment.  For 
every  dollar  paid  to  the  workers  from 
1936  to  1941,  inclusive.  General  Motors 
earned  91  cents  in  profits  before  taxe."?. 
Mr.  Reuther  points  out  that  in  its  post- 
war production.  General  Motors  can 
make  as  much  ;  rofit  before  taxes  as  in 
the  best  prrdt  year  of  its  history  which 
was  in  1941 — this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  even  though  it  may  be  producing  at 
less  than  capacity  and  even  though  it 
pays  30  percent  higher  wages  rates  than 
it  now  pays.  Mr.  Reuther  seems  to  have 
the  facts  and  statistics.  General  Mo- 
tors' answer  to  all  of  thii;  is  simply  "It's 
none  of  your  doggone  business." 

How  can  we  have  a  balanced  economy 
in  the  Nation  and  avoid  inflation  and 
depression  if  we  do  not  consider  prices, 
proflts,  and  wages  jointly  in  connection 
with  the  whole  problem?  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  UAW-CIO  officials  are  talk- 
int  plain  horse-sense  economics  that 
every  American  can  readily  understand. 
One  of  the  General  Motors  officials  re- 
cently stated  that  he  would  not  show  his 
books  even  to  his  stockholders.  The 
most  simple-minded  person  will  under- 
stand that  you  cannot  have  a  balanced 
econorqy  in.  the  Nation  by  regulating 
wages  only.  It  is  like  riding  a  tricycle 
on  only  one  wheel. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wi.sh  to  include  editorials 
by  Mr.  R.  J.  Thomas,  president,  UAW- 
CIO.  and  Mr.  George  F.  Addes,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. UAW-CIO,  that  ap- 
peared in  this  week's  issue  of  the  United 
Automobile  Worker: 

THE   SHOW-DOWN   IS  HIRE 

(By  R.  J.  Thomas,  president,  UAW-CIO) 

I  am  writing  this  column  as  the  showdown 
between  your  union  and  the  Big  Three  in  the 
automobile  industry  moves  to  a  climax. 

Just  t>efore  the  Auto  Worlcer  went  to  press, 
negotiations  with  General  Motors  were  to  be 
resumed,  but  there  seemed  little  hope  that 
anything  worth  while  would  result.  The  cor- 
poration, the  largest,  richest,  money-making 
enterprise  in  the  world,  has  refused  utterly 
to  grant  any  Increase  in  wages  without  cor- 
responding price  increases,  and  treats  our 
fully  Justified  demands  for  wage  increases  to 
take  care  of  the  losses  In  take-home  pay  as 
something  on  which  they  will  not  negotiate. 
Th?  company  "negotiators"  listen — but  they 
laugh  at  the  Idea  ol  paying  the  wage  rates 
they  can  so  well  afford. 

It  is  regrettable  that  an  outfit  which  sets 
the  pace  for  the  whole  auto  industry'  should 
be  operated  by  socially  Irresponsible  men. 
The  perfect  Illustration  of  that  was  GM  vice 
president  Harry  Andery)ns  now  classic  re- 
mark a  few  days  ago  that  they  would  not 
open  their  books,  even  to  their  own  stock- 
holders. The  corporation  is  l>elng  operated, 
not  by  its  owners,  but  by  a  managerial  clique 
whose  entire  financial  Investment  represents 
at  best  a  minority  of  the  stock.  It  is  this 
little  group,  responsible  only  to  themselves 
and  entirely  lacking  in  any  ccmsciousness  of 
their  obligations  to  society  as  the  operators 
of  the  world's  largest  business,  which  is,  in 
effect,  forcing  a  costly  and  terrible  strike 
up>on  us. 

God  knows  the  top  leadership  of  the  UAW- 
CIO  has  neither  sougnt  nor  vfanted  a  colli- 
sion of  this  kind.  But  I  think  the  people  of 
America  will  agree  with  our  own  membership 
that  we  have  been  patient,  we  have  been  fair, 
we  have  sought  to  do  no  more  than- maintain 
the  economic  well-being  of  our  people  and  of 
the  country  as  a  whole  In  our  proposals  to 
General  Motors  Corp  and  to  Chrysler  and 
Ford. 

Since  the  beginnl«|j  of  the  present  con- 
troversy. GM  has  never  Indicated  In  word  or 
in  deed  its  willingneits  to  give  an  inch  on 
wages.  Its  attitude  in  clear  Indication  that 
the  corporation  Is  not  only  expecting  a  strike 
but  welcomes  the  test  of  strength.  No  doupt 
this  tough  policy  is  because  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  tax  Ipws  under  which  OM's 
strike  losses  would  largely  be  repaid  out  of 
the  Federal  Treasury  through  tax  refunds. 
The  corporation  Is  acting  on  the  assumption 
that  this  is  a  fine  time  to  decide  the  Issues, 
vhen  it  will  have  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  finance  it,  ar  d  the  workers  will  have 
to  depend  upon  their  limited  resources. 

Should  there  be  a  strike,  it  must  be  con- 
ducted on  our  part  with  complete  and  orderly 
discipline,  and  with  full  confidence  that  the 
du  Pont  family  cannot  sticcessfully  flout 
the  Just  demands  of  the  automobile  workers. 


SXCariABT   ADDES  SATS 

(By  George  F.  Addes.  secretary-treasurer, 
U.\W-CIO) 

Industrial  unrest  and  discontent  In  the 
United  States  flow  directly  and  inevitably 
from  the  economic  situation  in  which  the 
Nation  and  its  workers  find  themselves. 

The  national  Income,  we  have  been  told  ty 
Government  economlsu.  wlU  drop  to  onfy 
1130,000,000,000  In  19'y6.  or  $36,000,000,000  lea 
than  during  the  first  6  months  of  1945  A 
national  Income  of  only  •130.C00.000 .000  with 
»  civUian  labor  force  e:q»ndlng  rapidly  be- 
cause of   the  demobUizat:  ■      '    the  anucd 
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forces  means — and  no  statistical  sleight-cf- 
hand  or  mumbo-jumbo  talk  about  ccllective 
bargaining  procedures  can  deny  it— unera- 
plo>inent  for  between  8  and  10  million  vork- 
ere.  It  means  Joblessness  for  returning  vet- 
erans; It  means  a  20  to  25  percent  drop  in 
farm  income;  it  means  that  our  country  has 
been  sucked  once  again  Into  the  vicious 
downward  spiral  of  delation  and  depression. 

The  task  of  the  Nation  In  this  time  of  crisis 
Is  to  find  ways  and  means  of  compensating 
for  the  spectacular  decline  in  Government 
war  spending — from  $87,000,000,000  to  $25,- 
000.000,000 — and  thereby  to  reduce  the  haz- 
ards of  deflation  and  unemployment.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  total  of  Federal,  busi- 
ness, and  consumer  expenditures,  which 
emounted  to  $199,000,000,000  in  the  first  half 
of  1945,  will  smk  to  only  1155,000,000,000  In 
1946.  It  will  take  an  increase  in  expendi- 
tiires  of  $44.000,000,000 — or  ^8  percent — to  fill 
this  deflationary  gap.  Of  the  three  compo- 
nents of  total  expenditures,  only  one — con- 
sumer expenditures — is  subject  to  consider- 
able increase,  and  this  increase  can  come 
about  only  through  raising  wage  rates. 

A  substantial  wage  increase  is.  therefore, 
a  basic  necessity  not  only  for  the  reduction  of 
Industrial  strife  but  for  the  partial  offsetting 
cf  the  shrinkage  in  the  national  pay  envelope. 
It,  and  it  alone,  can  lay  the  basis  for  the  level 
of  consumer  expenditures  necessary  to  re- 
place dwindling  (government  spending  for 
war. 

It  Is  obvious,  however,  that  consumer  ex- 
penditures cannot  be  increased  when  wage 
cuts  are  the  order  of  the  day.  According 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, restoration  of  the  prewar  workweek 
means  that  average  weekly  wages  in  manu- 
facturing industries  will  decline  from  $4'J.35 
(June  1945)  to  $35.60.  a  cut  of  almost  one- 
fourth.  For  workers  shifting  from  muni- 
tions industries  to  nondurable  goods  Indus- 
tries ^t  prewar  hours,  the  cut  will  be  even 
greater,  amounting  at  least  to  45  percent. 

With  wage  cuts  of  such  magnitude,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  Increase  consumer  expendi- 
tures to  compensate  for  the  decline  in  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

With  wage  cuts  of  such  magnitude,  It  will 
be  impossible  for  the  workers  of  this  Nation 
to  earn  the  $3,075  which  the  Heller  Com- 
mittee finds  necessary  for  a  minimum  Amer- 
ican health  and  decency  standard  of  living 
at  wartime  price  levals. 

With  wage  cuts  of  such  magnitude.  It  will 
be  impossible  for  the  American  people,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Vinson,  to  "learn  to  live 
50  percent  better  than  they  have  ever  lived 
before." 

Is  It  any  wonder,  then,  that  there  is  Indus- 
trial discontent  in  the  United  States? 

There  is  now  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  basic  reason  underlying  the  great 
wave  of  resentment  that  permeates  the  minds 
of  the  American  workers  is  that  the  wartime 
wage  policy  of  the  Government  created  injus- 
tices and  inequities  which  threaten  not  only 
the  living  standards  of  the  workers  them- 
selves but  the  economy  of  the  entire  Nation. 


Courh-.Mart'a!  Review 


or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  MORSE 

OP   OHECON 

r\  r;::'  -en\:e  of  the  united  states 

;f      •  :.    Dcember  3  (legislative  day  of 
M      'iau.  October  29 \  1945 
M:     MOR.-E.     Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimi  V...  ciisent  to  have  inserted  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Recorj)  an  editorial 
entitled  "Courts-Martial  Review,"  from 
the  San  Franci.sco  Chronitie.  It  is  an 
editorial  in  complete  support  of  a  resolu- 
tion now  pending  before  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  providing  for  a  senatorial  in- 
vestigation of  the  courts-martial  sys- 
tems and  places  of  incarceration  of  those 
sentenced  before  Army  and  Navy  courts 
martial. 

Let  me  add  that  since  my  resolution 
was  submitted  I  have  received  for  my 
files  ample  evidence  to  satisfy  me  that 
there  is  rampant  abuse  of  the  courts- 
martial  system  in  tha  Army  and  Navy, 
so  that  I  stand  ready  to  prove  the  charge 
I  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.  COURTS- MAKTIAL  REVIEW 

The  Ssnate  should  not  lose  a  moment's 
time  in  adopting  the  resolution  of  Senator 
Morse,  of  Oregon,  calling  for  a  Ssnate  Investi- 
gat!cn  of  Army  and  Navy  courts  martial. 
Simultaneously,  the  investigation  should  put 
a  crusher  on  the  harsh,  war-excited  sentences 
that  Senator  Knowland  says  are  still  being 
Carrie  1  out. 

In  addition  to  review  of  specific  cases. 
Senator  ftCoRSEs  resolution  proposes  exami- 
nation of  the  whole  court-martial  tradition. 
That  also  is  needed. 

There  is  a  natural  lack  of  godlike  uniform- 
ity in  even  the  civil  courts'  dispensation  of 
Justice,  but  civil  Justice  at  least  is  dispensed 
by  men  trained  in  the  law  and  men  who  are 
accountable  to  the  public. 

Against  this,  military  Judges  are  officers 
who  may  or  may  not  have  broad  legal  back- 
ground; often  they  have  very  little.  Serv- 
ing in  an  organism  dedicated  to  victory  above 
all  else,  they  understandably  place  a  high 
premium  upon  discipline;  consequently 
there  develops  a  tendency  in  every  war  to 
use  military  courts  as  instruments  of  exem- 
plary discipline  instead  of  Justice.  In  the 
main,  proceedings  are  conducted  without 
accountability  to  public  opinion  or  con- 
science, and  there  is  a  corresponding  lack  of 
publicity  at  the  appellate  levels. 

This  is  a  general  rule  of  war.  It  has  hap- 
pened in  this  one,  and  as  a  consequence 
countless  sentences  have  been  outrageously 
harsh.  Not  only  is  there  a  large  number  cf 
wartime  Judgments  crying  loudly  for  review, 
but  beyond  a  doubt  there  are  thousands  con- 
taining lesser  miscarriages.  It  Is  a  public 
right  and  duty  to  know  the  number  of  such 
cases  and  their  nature — that  is,  to  knov;  what 
has  been  going  on  behind  the  wartime  screen. 
And  it  is  a  public  duty  to  remember  that 
the  sentence  will  t^und  unless  they  are  re- 
viewed in  cool  blood  by  authorities  more  ex- 
perienced In  the  dispensation  of  Justice  than 
the  authorities  who  passed  them.  Where 
injustice  has  been  done,  redress  will  come 
belatedly  as  it  Is;  there  Is  no  excuse  for  fur- 
ther delay. 


Tv^i  T; '  its  lu  Germany 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  JAy\tSO.LA$il.V-U 

: ississiri . 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  3  (legislative  day  of 
M-^:du::   October  29) ,  1945 
M: .  EASTL.^.\D.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appenax  of  the  RtcoRD.  an  editorial 
entitled  "Trvo  Trials  in  Germany,"  pub- 
lished in  til?  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  of 


ng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


December  ] 

There  be 

was  orderei 

as  follows : 

■n  "O   TRIALS   IN    GERMANY 

The  trial  at  Nuremberg  goes  well.  Evi- 
dence, shock  ng  even  to  a  world  that  thought 
It  hr.d  plum  led  the  depths  of  Nazi  devilish- 
ness,  steadi;  y  unfolds.  The  trial  is  being 
conducted  \  ith  fairness  and  dignity.  Few 
doubt  that  he  guilty  will  be  punished  and 
in  measure  i  loportloned  to  their  guilt. 

There  is  i  nother  trial  going  on  in  Ger- 
many—the trial  of  our  ability  to  transform 
the  German  nation  from  a  menace  into 
a  reliable  mi  mber  of  the  society  of  nations. 
A  successful  outcome  of  this  other  trial  de- 
pends on  ou  ■  ability  to  save  the  innocent — 
to  get  Gernn  any  to  running  in  such  a  way 
that  the  liv«  s  of  today's  chi'dren,  and  even 
children  yet  unborn,  will  not  be  warped  by 
starvation  ai  id  injustice  so  that  they  will  be 
made  Into  N(  zis  or  Communists  of  tomorrow. 

This  othei'  trial  Isn't  going  well.  That 
we  learn  from  Byron  Price,  former  head  of 
censorship.  i,ho  was  sent  Into  Germany  by 
President  Tri  iman  to  find  out  conditions  and 
has  reported  to  him  that  the  situation  is 
growing  wone  hourly. 

Germans  \  ho  live  in  unheated  homes  and 
must  walk  io  work,  aren't  getting  enough 
food  to  keep  thei  bodies  warm,  much  less 
enough  to  gl  re  them  enough  energy  to  work. 

Mr.  Price  r  fcommends  that  additional  food 
be  shipped  t)  Germany  on  credit  to  provide 
at  least  the  aninlmum  ration  which  doctors 
say  is  necessiry  to  prevent  starvation. 

For  which  starvation  would  come  epi- 
demics and  f  robably  riots. 

Desperatioi  i,  he  says,  might  produce  a  new 
fuehrer,  anc  embittered  Germans  would 
listen  to  hin  . 

It  is  right  ind  it  is  sensible  for  us  to  give 
food  and  ho  le  to  those  Germans,  however 
few  cr  many)  they  may  be,  who  will  turn  to 
the  western  Iftorld  and  its  democracy  if  we 
give  them  a  « hance.  Food  and  hope,  too,  for 
the  children  vho.  If  not  molded  by  our  kind- 
ness, will  be  molded  by  a  future  fuehrer's 
cruelty. 

For  the  spirit  in  which  to  do  this,  we  may 
turn  to  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson,  prosecutor 
of  the  Nazis  at  Nuremberg. 

In  the  grej  t  speech  with  which  he  opened 
the  trial,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  re- 
lentlessly indicting  the  Nazis,  he  made  it 
clear  that  tie  United  States  was  not  in- 
criminating he  whole  German  people.  He 
said: 

"We  know  that  the  Nazi  Party  was  not 
put  In  powei  by  a  majority  of  the  German 
vote.  We  kn3w  it  came  to  power  by  an  evil 
alliance  between  the  most  extreme  of  the 
Nazi  revolutlbnaries,  the  most  unrestrained 
of  the  Germ  in  reactionaries,  and  the  most 
aggressive  of   the  German   militarists." 

The  German  people  cannot  be  absolved 
from  the  si],  of  yielding  to  this  evil  mi- 
nority. But  it  U  unlikely  they  wouW  have 
yielded  had  they  not  been  brought  to  an 
economic  desperation  by  the  triple  disasters 
of  defeat  in  Uorld  War  I,  a  destructive  infla- 
tion, and  a  depression. 

Let  us  do  what  Is  necessary  to  prevent  a 
greater  economic  desperation  which  would 
make  Germaiiy  prey  to  a  new  crew  of  despera- 
does. 

Let's  see  tliat  Byron  Price's  recommenda- 
tions are  carried  out. 

Let's  punij  h  the  guilty  and  rescue  tht 
Innocent. 

Let  neithei 
miscarry. 


ol  our  great  trials  In  Germany 
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H  K,  BK'!>ON 


OF   SOt-TH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoJiday.  December  3.  1945 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  early 
as  March  5,  this  year,  I  Introduced  H.  R. 
2454  which  was  referred  to  and  is  still 
pending  before  the  HoUse  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs. 

The  title  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 
"To  grant  to  enlisted  personnel  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  upon 
their  separation  from  the  service  cer- 
tain benefits  with  respect  to  accumulated 
leave." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend 
leave  privileges  and  or  pay  allowances 
to  enlisted  personnel  on  the  same  basis 
as  is  now  granted  to  officers. 

In  campaigning  for  the  pa.ssage  of  the 
measure,  I  have  as  yet  found  no  opposi- 
tion. Everyone  seems  favorable  to  the 
bill,  but  no  one  seems  willing  to  press  for 
its  enactment.  In  view  of  the  admitted 
discriminations  against  our  enlisted  men 
and  women,  the  measure  should  i>ass 
without  delay.  On  the  Speaker's  desk 
you  will  find  Discharge  Petition  No.  13. 
which  I  hope  you  will  sign  and  thus  aid 
in  the  passage  of  this  long-past-due  law. 
Attention  is  called  to  what  I  believe  is 
a  grave  but  unintentional  error  com- 
mitted against  the  almost  15,000,000  men 
and  women  who  have  served  as  enlisted 
personnel  in  our  Army,  Navy,  Marines, 
or  Coast  Guard.  We  have  granted  to 
the  officers  who  commanded  these  men 
and  women  a  highly  deserved  reward 
|or  faithful  duty  well  performed,  but  we 
have  failed  to  equally  reward  the  equally 
deserving  men  and  women  who  make  up 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  national-defense 
force. 

I  am  referring  specifically  to  a  bill  re- 
cently passed  by  both  this  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  very  recently  signed  by  our 
President.  This  bill  was  intended  to 
prevent  an  unjust  hardship  which  had 
resulted  upon  the  discharge  of  officers 
who  had  accumulated  annual  leave  dur- 
ing their  period  of  military  service. 
Upon  discharge,  they  were  unable  to  ac- 
cept civilian  jobs  until  such  time  as  they 
had  expended  this  unused  leave  if  that 
civilian  job  were  with  some  other  branch 
of  Government,  For  the  officer  this 
meant  choosing  between  losing  the  ac- 
cumulated annual  leave  or  postponing 
the  acceptance  of  a  civilian  job  until  the 
leave  had  expired. 

In  some  cases  where  the  oflRcer  was 
badly  needed  in  a  civilian  capacity  and 
where  a  manpower  shortage  in  that  par- 
ticular skill  made  the  situation  even  more 
aggravated,  w?  found  that  conversion 
was  being  handicapped  by  the  failure  of 
men  to  accept  employment.  In  other 
cases  we  found  the  men  actually  accept- 
ing employment  but  working  without 
salary  until  their  leave  had  expired.  Per- 
haps even  more  serious,  many  discharged 
officers  were  finding  that  by  the  time 


their  leave  had  expired  the  good  jobs  were 
already  filled. 

To  eliminate  this  problem  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  signed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum 
to  officers  upon  discharge,  equivalent  to 
the  annual  leave  which  they  had  ac- 
quired, thus  permitting  them  to  have  the 
income  from  the  unused  annual  leave 
and  yet  be  eligible  for  employment  to  re- 
converting industry.  I  believe,  with  the 
majority  of  my  colleagues,  that  it  was  a 
happy  solution,  and  a  well  deserved  one. 
Men  who  were  too  busy  on  the  firing  line 
to  take  the  2-day-a-month  vacation 
which  the  Government  service  provides 
deserve  to  have  it  after  they  return  to 
civilian  ranks. 

From  these  remarks  I  believe  that  you 
will  all  understand  that  I  was  a  firm  sup- 
porter of  the  earlier  legislation,  and  am 
in  no  way  attempting  to  detract  from  it 
or  condemn  it. 

Yet.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in 
passing  this  legislation,  we  were  dis- 
criminating against  the  enlisted  person- 
nel unless  we  ofiEer  them  a  similar  advan- 
tage. To  equalize  this  unintentional 
discrimination  against  our  enlisted  men 
and  women  I  submitted  early  this  year 
H.  R.  2454.  a  bill  to  grant  enlisted  per- 
sonnel in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  upon  their  separation  from  the 
service  certain  benefits  with  respect  to 
accumulated  leave. 

In  preparing  H.  R.  2454  I  discovered 
that  it  was  necessary  to  go  somewhat 
further  before  we  could  help  enlisted 
personnel  than  was  necessary  with  offi- 
cers. For  some — by  me — misunderstood 
reason  officers  are  entitled  to  receive  an- 
nual leave  at  the  rate  of  2^2  days  for 
each  calendar  month  of  service  in  the 
armed  forces,  and  may  accumulate  any 
unused  leave;  but  enlisted  personnel  do 
not  have  this  privilege.  While  it  has 
been  customary  to  grant  enlisted  men 
and  women  furloughs  from  duty  upon 
frequent  occasions,  there  has  never  been 
any  provision  whereby  these  men  auto- 
matically received  so  many  days  each 
month  as  the  officers  do.  Nor  do  enlisted 
personnel  accumulate  leave  which  is  not 
used.  It  would  be  possible  for  an  en- 
listed man  to  serve  continuously  with- 
out furlough  from  before  Pearl  Harbor 
until  the  present;  and  still  not  have  a  day 
of  annual  leave  coming  to  him  upon  dis- 
charge. 

Is  that  the  extent  of  our  gratitude  to 
these  real  patriots  who  have  battled 
through  heat  and  mud  and  blizzard  for 
us,  who  have  faced  enemy  gunfire  in 
order  that  this  Nation  might  remain  free 
and  tminvaded,  who  have  fought  on 
seven  seas  and  in  seven  times  seven  dif- 
ferent nations  to  protect  you  and  I? 

Are  we  going  to  be  satisfied  to  hand 
to  these  heroes  a  small  button  and  say 
to  him  "Wear  this,  son,  so  that  we  can 
know  a  hero  when  we  see  one"  and  yet 
not  offer  to  him  the  same  rights  which 
come  by  law  to  the  officers  who  com- 
manded him  in  those  battles?  Are  we 
going  to  distinguish  between  the  officer- 
pilot  of  a  plane  and  the  enlisted  gunner 
on  the  same  plane? 

To  correct  these  inequalities.  H.  R.  2454 
does  two  things.    It  first  creates  a  re- 


ward for  enUsted  personnel  commen- 
surate to  that  which  the  law  already 
provides  for  their  officers.  Then,  once 
created,  this  reward  is  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  we  have  wisely  de- 
cided to  treat  the  similar  reward  which 
officers  receive. 

H.  R.  2454  provides  that  each  enUsted 
man  or  woman  shall  he  entitled  to 
2 4  days  annual  leave  for  each  month 
of  service,  such  eligibility  to  become  ef- 
fective upon  their  discharge.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  in  any  way  different 
from  the  amount  of  annual  leave  now 
being  given  to  officers. 

H.  R.  2454  further  provides  that  en- 
listed personnel  shall  have  charged 
against  them  such  leave  as  they  may 
have  been  lormally  granted  while  In 
service;  and  that  any  balance  shall  ac- 
cumulate until  their  discharge.  Again, 
this  is  comparable  to  the  privileges  ex- 
tended to  officers  under  existing  regula- 
tions. 

H.  R.  2454  also  provides  that  upon  dis- 
charge the  enlisted  man  shall  receive  a 
lump-sum  payment  equivalent  to  the 
number  of  days  of  accumulated  leave,  to 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  pay  and  allowances 
of  the  enlisted  peisonnel  on  his  last  day 
prior  to  discharge.  This,  too.  is  similar 
to  the  recently  passed  legislation  for 
officers. 

Finally  H.  R.  2454  is  made  retroactive 
so  that  enlisted  personnel  already  dis- 
charged prior  to  the  passage  of  this  bill 
shall  also  be  compensated.  This  feature 
of  the  bill  specifies  that  such  lump-sum 
pajTnent  shall  be  made  within  90  days 
after  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  all  agree  with  the 
justice  of  this  section  of  H.  R.  2454,  since 
none  of  us  would  want  to  discriminate 
between  men  simply  because  some  were 
discharged  before  others.  Because  of 
our  point  discharge  system  the  men  who 
have  already  been  released  are.  in  many 
cases,  the  ones  who  have  had  the  longest 
p>eriods  of  service  or  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  most  outstanding 
manner. 

I  call  upon  you  to  sign  discbarge  peti- 
tion No.  13  today. 


^  nrui    i  (-de.'ation 
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liUN.  bHLRMAN  ADAMS 

OF  NFW   HAMPSHntE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  3.  1945 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
a  letter  directed  to  the  editor  of  Union- 
Leader  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  written  by 
Charles  A.  Holden,  of  Hanover,  concern- 
ing world  federation: 

WORLD     FEDERATION 

Eklitor.  Union -Leader— The  Increasing 
number  of  people  who  are  saying  that  a 
world  federal  government  must  come  soon 
Is  encouraging.  Many  other  pecple  say  that 
ultimately  it  must  come — some  unpos*  the 
limitation  that  it  cannot  come  in  the  next  15 
or  20  years.     It  well   may   be   tlial   a  more 
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nearly  accurate  statement  would  be  "We 
have  only  tiie  next  15  or  20  years  in  which 
to  form  a  world  federal  government." 

We  should  realize  that  the  people  in  the 
United  States  Confederation  were  Just  as 
sorely  beset  as  are  we  today.  When  the 
Confederation  was  "descending  Into  the  vale 
of  confusion  and  darkne.ss"  and  "anarchy."  a 
convention  was  called  "for  the  sole  and  ex- 
preflB  purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of 
Confederation."  Not  all  the  accredited  dele- 
gates attended,  some  left  before  the  session 
was  completed  and  only  about  one-half  the 
ntimber  of  delegates  for  which  provision  had 
been  made,  signed  the  propased  Constitution 
for  the  federation  of  the  United  States.  The 
proposed  constitution  was  adopted  because 
the  far-seeing  statesmen  in  the  convention 
had  discerned  that  no  revision  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  could  form  an  effective 
government  and  that  a  federation  was  re- 
quired. During  the  consideration  of  the 
proposed  Constitution  heated  arguments,  pro 
and  eon.  were  advanced.  Some  of  the  States 
voted  to  adopt  the  Constitution  by  a  very 
small  margin—two  did  not  do  so  until  after 
Washington  was  inaugurated.  Many  of  to- 
days problems  can  be  found  duplicated  in 
the  years  before  and  after   1787. 

The  Confederation  of  the  United  Sutes 
failed,     among    other     reasons     because     its 


believe  that  we  have  lost  the  spirit  of  Wash- 
ington and  others  who.  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  It  was  "too  probable  no  pliin  we  pro- 
pose will  be  adopted"  and  "perhaps  another 
dreadful  conflict  Is  to  be  sustained."  per- 
sisted in  their  efforts  and  today  we  are  en- 
Joying  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  Can  we  do 
less  than  attempt  to  have  the  benefits  of  our 
federation  expanded  to  the  woild? 

I  believe  that  the  vision  of  forward-look- 
ing people  in  the  world,  as  did  the  vision  of 
similar  people  in  the  1787  Convention,  can 
,and  will  take  action  for  a  world  federation 
which  will  bring  peace  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  world. 

Charles  A.  HoLorN. 
Hanover.  November   17. 


fGntuT  Stale  D'-pa-i-triient  Oficial  En- 
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■■..'.-  -Aith  powers.  When  the  United  States 
t\-c  I.  Ciovernmcnt  combined  adequate 
p<).  r  Aith  wi.se  purpos.  .s.  the  Government 
changed  from  verging  on  anarchy  to  enjoying 
In  the  words  of  Washington,  "a  scene  of 
prosperity  and  tranquillity  under  the  new 
Government  that  could  hardly  have  been 
hoped  for." 

Such  a  federation  of  the  world  Is  not  some- 
t*ang  new  or  strange  but  is  simply  an  exten- 
sion to  the  world  of  the  principles  of  the 
Government  under  which  we  live,  tlie  Federa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  has  func- 
tioned well  for  over  a  century  and  one-half. 

Each  nation  would  be  free  to  continue  its 
form  of  government  and  to  develop  its  cul- 
ture without  fear  of  foreign  domination  so 
long  as  it  had  the  will,  purpose,  and  determi- 
nation to  maintain  peace  in  the  world  and  to 
abide  bv  the  provisions  of  the  world  federa- 
tion constitution. 

Since  there  would  be  a  world  government, 
there  could  be  International  law;  an  interna- 
tional court:  federal  courts,  officers,  and  en- 
forcement agencies  in  each  nation;  the  world 
federation  could  allocate  to  r>ach  nation  for 
police  uses  the  quantities  of  weapons,  equip- 
ment, materials  and  manpower  which  it 
might  have;  the  federal  officers  could  have 
full  right  of  access  to  determine  whether  any 
provisions  of  the  licenses  were  being  violated 
and  thus  prevent  preparation  for  war  by 
stealth;  and.  as  in  the  United  States,  the 
world  federation  authorities  could  deal  with 
Individual  violators  and  they  only,  not  gov- 
ernmenu,  would  be  punished.  The  latter  is  a 
fundamental  and  vital  condition  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

Plans  to  stop  aggression  are  plans  to  win 
wars;  plans  to  prevent  aggression  are  plans 
to  maintain  peace. 

I  think  that  the  President  and  the  Congre.'^ 
of  tlie  United  States  should  do  that  which 
already  has  been  proposed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  Hampshire  and  12  other 
States:  "*  •  •  Initiate  the  procedure 
necessary  to  formulate  a  constitution  for 
the  federation  of  the  world"  and  do  all  that 
thev  can  to  bring  about  such  a  federation. 
Un'u  there  is  a  proposed  constitution,  no 
:  iti  :.  can  decide  whether  It  will  or  will  not 
e:  •(;■  a  federation.  Nor  can  it  efTectlvely 
r    '  s  der  the  subject. 

I  iunot  believe  that  we  have  lost  the 
pioneer  spirit  which  says  "It  can  be  done  • 
and    not    "It    cannot    be    done."     I    cannot 


f     MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  3.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  one 
of  the  objection's  which  the  railroads  and 
utilities  and  the  ports  of  Boston.  New 
York.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  Mobile, 
New  Orleans,  et  cetera,  raise  against  this 
project  has  to  do  with  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure. I  want  to  have  an  expert  witness 
testify  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
people.  This  witness  will  tell  you  that 
the  agreement  method  is  a  perfectly 
proper  method  whereby  we  can  ratify  the 
agreement  with  Canada,  and  this  witness 
will  also  tell  you  that  it  is  not  nece.ssary 
to  have  this  project  considered  as  a 
treaty. 

1941    HEASINGS 

When  hearings  were  held  before  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  on  June  17, 
1941,  one  of  the  witnesses  was  the  Hon- 
orable Adolph  Augu.stus  Berle.  Jr.,  As- 
sistant Secretai-y  of  State.  Mr.  Berle  was 
then  and  still  is  one  of  our  outstanding 
public  officials.  He  is  a  man  of  wide 
learning,  sound  judgment,  and  knows 
how  to  reach  correct  conclusions  on  any 
problem  that  confronts  him.  His  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  was  helpful 
in  VM:  and  is  invaluable  at  this  time 
wl.-.:;  .here  is  a  discussion  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  treaty  method  is  proper,  rather 
than  the  agreement  method  of  ratify- 
ing the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  on  this  subject.  In 
the  interests  of  accuracy,  I  quote  from 
the  printed  hearings  before  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Tiiesday.  June  17 
1941: 

Great  Lakes -St.  La  whence  Basin 

(Tuesday.  June  17,  1941) 

House  of  Representatives. 
CoMMrrriCE  on  Rivkss  and  Harbors. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The   committee   met.  pursuant   to  call,  at 
10:30   a.   m.,   in  the   committee   room,  New 
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House  Office  Building.  Hon.  Joseph  J.  Mans- 
field (chairman)   presiding. 

The  CHintMAN.  The  committee  will  com* 
to  order     ' 

We  havel  before  us  for  consideration  this 
morning  I  .  R.  4927  to  provide  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Basin  In  tl  e  Interest  of  national  defense,  and 
for  other  purposes.     •     •     • 

STATEMENT!   OF     ADOLPH     AUGUSTUS     BTRl^,     JR., 
ASSfSTANT    SECRETART    OF    STATE 

Tlie  Ch4irman.  Now.  Mr.  Berle.  we  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you.  Mr.  Berle  is  from 
the  Secrefcry  of  State's  office  and  is  here 
representing  the  Secretary  of  State,     •     •     • 

Mr  Beric.  •  •  •  On  January  3,  the  re- 
port whicj  Is  in  the  record  was  made,  and 
on  March  JD.  1941.  an  agreement  was  signed 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  pro- 
viding for  ^he  utilization  of  this  water.  This 
agreement  !was  sent  by  the  President  to  the 
Congress  at  the  United  States  on  March  21, 
1941.  and  ttiat  :s  the  agreement  in  respect  uf 
which  H.  i.  4927  proposes  approval. 

On  that  tooint  I  should  like  to  add  that  the 
agreement!  by  its  terms,  will  go  into  force 
when  it  is  [approved  by  the  legislative  bodies 
of  the  two  countries.  That  Js  t'o  say.  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
Parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  re- 
spectively. ] 

The  que^ion  was  very  cai-efully  considered 
as  to  whet|ier  or  not  it  was  legal  to  proceed 
ment.  and  I  should  like  to  read 
ord  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
tained  on  that  point.  Without 
ad  a  lengthy  legal  argument,  let 
me  perhapfe  ask  that  It  be  inserted  in  the 
record.  It  tonsists  of  the  letter  of  the  Secre- 
ta.y  of  Staie  to  the  Attorney  General,  dated 
March  13,  ^941,  and  the  question  asked  is: 

I  should  Jappreclate  it  If  you  would  advise 
me  whethei  you  agree  that  the  arrangement 
may  be  eCT^ctuated  by  an  agreement  signed 
under  the  iuthortty  of  the  Executives  of  the 
•two  countries  and  approved  by  lepislalive  en- 
actments ta^  the  Congress  and  the  Canadian 
Parliament     •     •     • 

LFTTER    FROJJ    THE    ATTORNEY    GENERAL    TO    THE 
i    secretary  of  state 

March  14.  1941. 
R.  Secretary:  I  have  your  letter 
and  concur  in  the  conclusion 
our  legal  adviser  that  it  is  legally 
unobjectioi^able  so  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned  ior  the  Executives  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
regarding  t|ie  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  deep 
waterway  Project  conditioned  for  its  effec- 
tiveness upjon  the  subsequent  enactment  of 
necessary  legislation  by  the  Congress  and  by 
the  Canadinn  Parliament. 

If  an  agrteement  is  executed  and  approved 
In  this  maqner.  its  provisions  would  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  United  States  as  respects 
Canada. 

Resp  >ctf  ully, 

Robert  H.  Jaocson. 
The  problem  as  to  whether  this  would  be 
submitted  In  the  form  of  an  agreement  or 
in  the  fornj  of  a  treaty  was  a  problem  which 
engaged  \.i%e  most  careful  consideration  of 
the  Departlnent  of  State. 

This  agr^ment  differs  from  many  treaties 
In  that  th#  effect  of  It  Is  quite  as  great  in 
terms  of  domestic  matters  as  in  terms  of 
foreign  affairs.  It  differs,  for  mstance,  from 
treaty  which  one  might  make, 
ce,  a  treaty  of  alliance  or  a 
ding  arms  limitation,  or  things 
It  accordingly  agreed  that,  in 
fact  that  the  issues  were  very 
largely  doilLestlc.  the  considered  opinion  of 
the  House  tof  Representatives,  as  well  as  of 
the  Senate!  was  advisable  and  desirable,  and 
that  It  wa^  only  fair  that  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted alsoj  to  that  tribunal. 


My  Dear 
of  March 
reached  by 


the  kind 
as,  for   i 
treaty   reg, 
of  that  klr 
view  of  th( 
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I  should  like  to  add  that  that  form  of 
submission  of  agreement  is  In  no  way  un- 
usual In  our  history.  The  Texas  agreement 
has  been  already  adverted  to  here.  One 
could  cite  a  very,  very  long  list  of  other 
precedeiits  which  1  do  not  care  to  do  here 
by  reference  unless  someone  is  interested  in 
that  point.  But  I  might  note,  among  others, 
that  there  was  a  legislative  authorization  of 
agreement  relating  to  reciprocal  reduction.s 
of  duties  more  than  30  years  ago,  and  that 
this  procedure  was  declared  constitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  Altman  v.  United  States  (224 
U.  S.  583.  especially  p.  600) .  That,  under  like 
congressional  approval  an  agreement  was 
entered  Into  by  which  the  United  States 
entered  the  International  Labor  Office  In 
1934.  and  that  by  like  congressional  author- 
ity agreements  were  entered  into  relating  to 
the  limitation  of  supplying  arms  to  belliger- 
ent countries  in  this  hemisphere. 

An  agreement  on  that  point  was  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
what  is.  I  suppose,  the  classic  case  on  execu- 
tive power — United  States'v  Curtiss  Wright 
Co.  (299  U.  S.  304). 

Mr.  Bell.  Pardon  me.  Mr.  Berle,  299  United 
S.ates  Reports? 

Mr.  Berle.  Two  Hundred  and  Ninety-ninth 
United  States  Reports  Three  Hundred  and 
Four,  which  exempts  such  executive  power. 

For  those  who  have  a  real  scholarly  interest 
In  the  question  and  are  Interested  in  a  thor- 
oug:  statement  of  it,  which  I  profess  myself 
both  unable  to  make  and  I  think  probably 
none  of  us  would  care  to  take  the  time,  I 
should  like  to  refer  to  the  authoritative  work 
on  the  subject  which  Is  a  book  entitled  "In- 
ternational Executive  Agreements,"  by  Dr. 
Wallace  McClure,  published  by  the  Columbia 
University  Press,  1941,  which  takes  in  all  of 
the  long  history  beginning  even  in  the  days 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  coming 
down  to  substantially  the  day  of  the  date  of 
these  presents. 

Mr.  Gavagan.  What  Is  the  name  of  It,  Mr. 
Secretary? 

Mr.  Berle  It  Is  called  International  Execu- 
tive Agreements,  by  Dr.  Wallace  McClure. 

Mr.  Gavagan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Berle.  I  merely  mentioned  this  to  in- 
dicate that  this  is  not  a  new  and  casual  idea. 
It  is  a  thing  which  has  been  repeatedly  done, 
and  the  United  Stales  Department  of  State 
functions  now  under  a  considerable  number 
of  agreements  of  that  kind.  One  of  them,  for 
Instance,  the  Finnish  debt  settlement,  is  fa- 
miliar to  you  all.  and  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements,  of  course,  have  been  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  past  8  years. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
other  testimony  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Berle 
having  to  do  with  the  discussion  as  to 
^R'hether  or  not  the  agreement  method  is 
proper.  If  you  are  interested  I  commend 
to  you  the  further  reading  of  Mr.  Series 
testimony  found  in  the  1941  hearings. 


Why  a  Private  Did  Not  Sign  His  Letter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WiLliAMA.  RuWA>i 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  3.  1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
letter  from  a  private  in  the  \rmy  who 


gives  his  reason  for  not  attaching  his 
signature  to  his  complaint: 

November  3,  1945. 
Hon.  Will  A    Rowan, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Congress    of    the    United    States    of 
America.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dtar  Sir:  The  prompt  adjustment  of  com- 
plaints directed  you  in  the  past  leads  me  to 
direct  this  appeal  to  you  for  consicleration 
and  for  the  Information  of  the  fellow  Con- 
gressmen who  seem  to  be  unaware  of  the 
situation  under  which  enlisted  men  are  strug- 
gling for  relief  and  assistance  in  correctlr^g 
hardship  situations  as  well  as  the  other  sup- 
plementary discharge  cases  General  Marshall 
spoke  so  enthusiastically  of  In  his  appeal  to 
Congress  not  to  interfere  in  the  discharge  of 
men  from  the  Army. 

First,  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  Army 
is  not  being  so  speedily  reduced  as  the  brass 
hats  would  have  you  believe.  The  draft 
boards  are  still  drafting  large  numbers  of 
men  and  they  are  not  all  under  26  years  of 
age  and  single.  The  congestion  in  various 
training  camps  and  fields  Is  acute;  so  acute 
that  men  have  been  sent  home  on  furlough 
from  this  field  in  order  to  provide  hotising 
facilities    for    others. 

Secondly,  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
local  Army  commanders  are  willing  to  sepa- 
rate men  »ho  are  deserving  of  discharge  of 
necessity.  Men  who  are  desperately  needed 
at  home  have  the  most  difficult  time  con- 
vincing CO's  that  the  necessary  papers 
should  be  signed,  and  then  the  papers  lay 
around  on  desks  in  the  orderly  rooms  for 
weeks.  The  commander  of  this  field  enun- 
ciates his  policy  as  being:  No  dependency 
discharges:  that  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  board,  and  I  won't  have  the  buck  shifted 
to  me. 

In  the  third  instance,  utilization  of  the 
men  is  criminal.  At  this  time  men  30  years 
old  and  more  (young  ones  do  It,  too)  are  re- 
peating their  basic  training,  or  simply  march- 
ing about  the  streets,  singing  and  shouting 
cadence,  because  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
for  them  to  do  and  nowhere  to  send  them. 
To  the  few  men  here  who  In  college  or 
civilian  life  had  experiences  which  prepared 
them  for  some  special  skill  this  is  destructive 
of  every  sane  thought  they  have  left,  and 
those  are  too  few.  Their  morale  has  long 
since  departed,  and  with  the  feeling  of  waste 
and  uselessness  of  their  enforced  separations 
from  their  wives  and  children.  It  Is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  Army  Is  going  to  have  to  cre- 
ate some  new  disciplinary  abuses  to  suppress 
the  demands  of  these  men. 

You  know,  of  course,  why  this  letter  Is 
not  signed,  but  the  revenge  of  the  Army  is 
more  powerful  than  the  ability  of  a  private 
to  withstand.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to 
bring  this  to  light  soon. 
Sincerely, 

A  Disgusted  PRrvAXi. 


Report  on  Riot  at  Honolulu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPfi  R.  FARRi'^uTON 

delegate  from  hawah 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  3.  1945 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  report  on 
riot  in  Honolulu: 

November  15,  1945. 
Hon.  Ingram  M    Stainback, 

Gorernor  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
Sir:  This  report  concerns  the  riot  which 
occurred  at  the  Damon  TrMt  on  the  evening 


of  Monday.  November  12  The  Informat'.un 
below  submitted  was  obtained  from  Chief  of 
Police  Gabrielson  an  J  Captain  Kennedy  of 
the  detective  bureau  at  a  conference  held 
Novemt)er  14.  at  which  were  also  present  the 
public  prosecutor,  Mr.  Corbett,  and  the 
underslened. 

On  Thursday.  November  8.  Lieutenant 
Singer,  public  relations  ofljcer  of  naval  air 
station.  Honolulu,  came  to  see  Chief  Gabriel- 
son  and  said  that  several  sailors  had  b?en 
beaten  up  by  hoodlums  in  the  Damon  Tract 
area — one  quite  badly  the  night  before  and 
altogether  four  In  the  last  3  days.  Lieuten- 
ant Singer  then  suggested  that  It  would  be 
a  good  Idea  to  let  the  sailors  go  out  and  clean 
up  that  gang.  Chief  Gabrielson  told  hln> 
absolutely  no.  that  when  a  gang  goes  out 
there  are  always  Innocent  people  hurt,  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  let  the 
police  handle  It. 

On  the  same  occasion  Lieutenant  Singer 
suggested  that  police  be  sent  out  Into  the 
Damon  Tract  area  In  Navy  uniform.  The 
chief  of  police  said  he  would  be  glnd  to  do  It 
If  permission  could  be  obtained  from  the 
admiral,  that  there  was  a  Federal  statute 
prohibiting  the  im-'uthorlzed  wearing  of 
Navy  uniform.  Lieutenant  Singer  said  he 
would  see  the  commandant  of  the  base  about 
this.  Nothing  furth^  was  heard  of  this 
matter. 

Chief  Gabrielson  told  Lieutenant  Singer 
that  if  there  were  any  further  incidents  an 
immediate  call  should  be  put  Into  the  police 
station,  and  police  detectives  would  be  sent 
out  to  Investigate  the  case  immediately. 
With  reference  to  the  Incidant  already  oc- 
curred the  chief  of  police  made  arrangements 
with  Lieutenant  3inger  for  the  men  con- 
cerned to  come  In  and  give  their  story  to 
Captain  Kennedy,  of  the  detective  bureau. 
Lieutenant  Singer  said  he  would  do  this. 
Captain  Kennedy  was  called  Into  the  office 
and  the  matter  of  making  this  Investigation 
was  referred  to  him. 

On  Friday.  November  9.  shortly  after  8 
o'clock.  Lieutenant  Singer  called  Captain 
Kennedy  and  said  that  It  would  be  no  good 
to  send  the  men  In  as  they  could  not  identify 
their  assailants.  Captain  Kennedy  told  him 
that  the  police  nevertheless  wanted  to  In- 
terview the  men  and  have  a  report  made 
showing  the  location  and  the  time  and*  cir- 
cumstances of  the  attacks  made. 

On  the  occasion  of  Lieutenant  Singer's 
call  on  Chief  Gabrielson  on  November  8  the 
chief  told  him  that  he  would  strengthen  the 
force  in  the  Damon  Tract  area.  One  extra 
patrolman  was  placed  in  the  area  on  Friday. 
November  9.  for  the  afternoon  and  early 
evening  shift.  The  chief  also  checked  in  the 
Record  Bureau  relative  to  Incidents  in  which 
servicemen  were  Involved  In  the  Damon  Tract 
area  and  the  last  report  which  the  police 
had  was  on  September  9.  1945.  Since  that 
date  no  complaint  had  been  made  to  the 
department  relative  to  Incidents  in  that  area 
in  which  servicemen  were  involved,  except 
to  the  extent  indicated  above  concerning 
Lieutenant  Singer's  call. 

The  first  knowledge  the  police  had  of  the 
riot  on  Monday  night.  November  12.  was 
about  10:15  p.  m.  As  Officer  Kaiser  ap- 
proached gate  No.  2  of  the  naval  air  station 
he  saw  the  street  filled  with  sailors.  They 
were  armed  with  sticks,  clubs,  rocks,  bars, 
and  knives.  This  group  consisted  of  about 
250.  At  about  the  same  time  a  call  came 
In  to  the  police  station  from  Mrs.  Nunes  on 
Kaimana  Road,  another  road,  reporting  the 
activities  of  another  group  wlilch  turned 
out  to  be  about  500  men. 

Immediately  all  available  officers  were  sent 
Into  the  Damon  Tract  area.  The  shore  patrol 
responded  with  a  detachment  of  shore  patrol- 
men. The  military  police  were  not  callo^J 
out  but  some  were  present  because  they 
regularly  ride  with  the  police  and  shore 
patrol. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  officers  of  the 
day  from  the  airport  the  men  were  gotten 
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baclr.  intu  th*  rMi*nrnllon  By  \\  JO  p  m. 
whrn  th*  chlfff  r>t  there  (hey  were  nil  back 
in  the  reMrvntlon. 

There  were  i«|)prnxiinHt«<ly  4ft  enllnled  men 
arrMted.  iinrt  u  1  '  ntn  wm  ar- 

rMtad  by  Police  I..  n  <»n  infor- 

mation that  hr  tnict  tlir  ■nllDrK  to  K"  bnck 
to  Uie  atrport,  throw  thnr  identmcnttou 
earcU  away,  and  come  out  HKaln  with  nWckn 
and  cluba.  Thli  wa«  later  tlrnled  by  Lieu- 
tenant  Coleman,  but  tlurc  inltliiuy  polici« 
tx'  .  tUom  Kity  LiriitiMiniU  ('olemnn 

I  TheMi  xiilloni  wrrp  not  lUen- 

iinoit.  Hiuuatriii  tbey  wern  pointed  out  In  the 
mot)  bv  the  tnlltlary  (Millce 

OfBtrr  Knlnri  rniw  LlPlltpmiit  Colcmitn  Kn- 
.  Ing  up  iiiul  down  P  Hand  In  n  Jrrp  with  ii  r»*d 
Blinal  IlKtit  In  the  front  of  the  jeep,  He 
•topped  I.lriMrtiiint  Colemnn  and  nuked  him 
for  aa«i*iiiM('r  In  tulKUiK  to  the  rrowd  and 
tryInK  tf)  urf  thrm  back  into  the  recervallun 
Lietitrnnnt  Colemnn  iiaid  thnt  he  WM  only 
junior  officer  of  the  diiy  imd  that  ihry  would 
havf  to  •cp  the  nenlor  ofBtpr  of  thr  day.  Mo 
far  nn  thp  polirr  know,  it  had  nevi-r  bern  the 
practic«>  for  the  J\n»lor  officer  of  the  day  to 
patrol  ovitktde  the  naval  reservation. 

After  Lieutenant  Colemnn  waa  arrented  by 
Police  Lipuienuiit  Wilson,  he  was  queittloned, 
:  i  .  ir(\nnrrll)«»d  atalemrnt  wa*  taken  by 
I  !!  r  Hnny  H  HlJllUpa.  He  lUted  that  tht' 
Incident  luul  been  culled  to  hl«  attention 
while  he  wan  In  the  reiiervatlon.  and  he  had 
utt  through  one  of  the  other  nates  and 

.>U  hiM  way  bark;   that  he  waa  Inveatl- 

gating  Coleman  waa  not  charged  by  the  po- 
lice: he  waa  held  for  Investigation  and  turned 
back  tu  the  Niivy  t  hat  night  at  approximately 
3  a.  m. 

The  Railori  In  the  mob  tuld  the  police  offl- 
Cera  that  two  •aiiori  had  been  killed  that 
night,  wnic^  waa  not  the  truth.  The  aourci* 
of  that  rumor  wjw*  not  discovered. 

The  moo  koi  up  aa  far  aa  Kamehtfmeha 
Highway;  that  l«,  about  two  blocks  up  from 
the  naval  reiiervatlun,  a  dl.ttance  of  about 
one-third  of  a  mile  Uenerally  flpeaklng.  they 
went  mio  very  few  yards.  Mont  of  the  dam- 
age waa  done  by  the  thruwiuK  of  rockn  und 
othei-  nu.H8iles  from  the  aireet.  A  window 
waa  broken  und  icreens  were  broken  where 
recks  had  bsen  thrown  through. 

Tw.>  !>i#n  riding  by  on  motorcycles  were 
\      k  :  nnd  picked  up  and  beaten.     Paul 

c,. ,,.>-.  ,,  .iifenae  v/orker.  waa  puahed  into  hu 
house.  He  b<)lie<l  his  dour  and  turned  his 
liK"  0.    His 

aci    .  i  :.  ,;  \i      Niinee 

(Who  put  111  lite  (ail).     A.  U.  Urti.     i.  iiiu 

Road,  wan  at  the  front  gate  of  hu      >  len 

a  group  Of  40  attUors  got  hold  of  him  nnd  aald 
they  were  going  iti  beat  up  all  the  men  but 
lh«y  weren't  gninti  tu  molest  the  woinrn.  He 
told  them  that  he  was  an  ex-Nitvy  man  und 
has  a  son  In  the  Navy  now  und  that  he  waH 
Iheir  friend  Thu  aroup  said  two  Nailotii  had 
been  itMiitlerrd,  which  waan'l  true  They  let 
Of  '<  k  into  his  hou«e  and  tuld  hlin  to 

pui  :..o  light*. 

One  car  was  diunaKed,  not  to  a  great  extent. 
The  b<Hly  wan  deMed  In  upots  This  ear  wan 
In  •  priVHlr  uariige  Another  car,  on  the 
striM-t,  WHS  pii.   .  :  i  |rft  near  the 

eniramfl  to  tii. 

Pollie  rollwlrd  n  Inrne  envelope  fjijl  of 
knivex,  from  one  car  u  bayonet  waa  recov- 
ered. This  car  waa  found  at  u  unte  of  the 
reaeivatlon.  Earlier.  It  had  been  slopped  by 
civllinn  poiiet  who  found  it  contained  four 
sailors.  tttCh  armed  with  n  hammer  The 
driver  of  the  car  K\)tined  It  through  the  crowd 
'  rowly  mlsaed  rvmn Ing  over  some  police 

At   U  m   on  ^^  Nnven\l)er  I'J   another 

call  came  in  irj  ^  he  sailors  were  throw- 
ing  nK:ks  from  the  naval  itreit  gt  civilian 
hoiiavs  outside  of  the  nnval  reservation  An- 
other group  of  officer*  was  sent  out  That 
la  when  Mr  OutI.erldRe,  a  74.yenr-old  mini 
died.  They  were  thKiwing  rocks  at  the  hnus« 
next  to  him  and  he  \v««  l(H>klng  out  the  win* 
40W   and   keeled   (.\er      The   Navy  got  a  de- 


tachment of  miu-ines  from  Camp  Catlln  and 
posted  them  to  stop  any  further  disturbance. 

On  November  13,  at  11  a.  m..  g  mtetlng  was 
held  with  Admiral  H,  E.  Overtach,  chief  of 
staff,  rourieeiilh  Naval  District.  Present 
were  senior  shore  patrol  ofBcer  Commander 
Morris  and  »everiil  other  Navy  officers.  Chief 
of  Police  OatarleUon,  Captain  Kennedy,  and 
Lieutenont  WIIhoh.  Lieutenant  Wilson  told 
the  admlrnl  juxt  what  ho  aaw,  Admiral 
Overeach  staled  that  he  would  convene  a 
board  of  Inquiry  to  go  Into  the  causes  of  the 
riot,  and  that  further  Investigations  were 
being  made. 

At  the  meeting  with  Admiral  Overeach  a 
lieutenant  of  the  nlr  bas«  made  a  atatement 
that  there  waa  a  sailor  who  came  bnck  to  the 
base  before  the  riot  and  reported  that  he  hud 
been  beaten  up  und  robbed  of  $90,  that  thm 
took  place  nomeplace  near  the  civic  audi- 
torium, A  shore  patrol  officer  and  a  detective 
luveatlKHled  this  allcurd  robbery  and  It 
turned  out  that  the  man  was  drunk  and 
doeNni  know  what  happened.  als«i  that  it 
happened  after  the  riot  ln»«fcad  of  before. 

There  are  15  streets  in  Damon  Tract.  Only 
three  lead  to  entrances  into  naval  air  station. 
There  tu-e  no  street  lights.  The  area  con- 
cerned coiiHlsla  of  about  ihree-fourtha  of  a 
square  mile,  which  hicludes  the  three  streets 
leading  to  gates  into  the  reservation.  At  this 
time  the  force  in  this  area  conslsu.  of  a  prowl 
car  manned  by  two  police  officers,  ii  Navy  Jeej) 
with  a  shore  patrol,  and  a  police  officer,  and 
another  car  with  a  police  sergennt.  These 
three  cars  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
prevent  any  disturbance  in  this  area.  There 
aUo  Is  one  marine  Jeep  with  two  marines 
patrulUni;  that  area. 

On  Wednesday,  November  14,  Chief  Oabrlel- 
son  assigned  two  cars,  one  ot  th«m  to  work 
the  area  Ewa  of  Nuunnu  ;is  far  aw  as  Damon 
Tract,  and  the  other  Wnlklki  of  ^uuaIUl  out 
to  Kalmukl.  Each  car  has  a  pollre  officer,  a 
•hore  patrol,  and  a  military  police.  Their 
duty  Is  to  watch  out  for  hoodlumii  and  break 
up  flghts.  Also,  a  month  ago,  the  eveninu 
watch  was  instructed  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  any  groups  of  tliese  young  fellows  and 
to  bust  them  up. 

Pot  months  past  police  detectives  have  been 
aaalgned  at.  ninht  to  investlgaif  every  as- 
sault case  and  the  invest  mat  ion  shows  that 
80  percent  of  the  tlnu'  local  men  and  fto 
percent  of  the  time  men  of  the  armed  forces 
are  causing  fights.  Oenerally,  there  have 
been  no  greater  nuintw-r  of  cornplulnts  of 
sailors    from    the    navnl    air  belnn 

heaten    up   in    the   Damon    1:  .  ,i    th«n 

there  huve  heen  complalniM  tMun  ullier  sec- 
tions of  the  riiy.  1 

Cttpi.iih  Keiiitedv  »i.it.s  that  ( f  the  mm- 
plalnt»i  n  ported  ..i  «»«auiison  members  of  the 
armed  lorcen  b<iirr  than  thiee-fourths  of  ihe 
eB»*s  huvf  hreii  cleared,  thai  is.  iirrests  hsve 
been  made  When  the  cases  oome  on  fi.r 
trial  many  of  them  are  ihruwn  out  brcame 
the  pi'iisecutlnii/i  witnesses,  then  ot  Uie 
armed  forces,  have  left  the  Islands.  Mr  Kalr- 
banks,  the  pnhiic  prosecuiur,  concurred  In 
this  statement. 

With  reference  to  the  IndrtM'-  ■  ■  ich 
Llputrnant  Singer  rcpoiieU  on  h  d, 

allhough  the  men  have  not  hen  . m  m  tu 
make  leports,  the  police  depmiui;'  sturted 
InvsAllHutiunn  Tue«(tav  niKht  si d  haa  evl> 
dence  as  to  the  ideniity  of  rmjr  of  the  "resi- 
dents" of  rMinon  Tract  Involve;!,  soine  of 
whom  are  former  residents  now  m  the  Army 
Detectives  have  been  sent  out  i  )  Interview 
the  sailors  who  reported  the  inclilenls  Lieu- 
tenant SiiiKrr  nu>ntU)ned, 

Bo  ftu"  as  InvesiigiiUoti  di'<(!n>.<ii  m  casvs 
of  atmllnr  incidents  between  suUiirs  and  eo« 
called  hoodlums  the  civilians  have  been  be- 
tween  the  ages  of  14  and  90,  Thtre  Is  no 
evidence  of  onranlMd  criminal  gsngs.  nor  of 
any  grouping  of  racist  llnee. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
police  department  Is  doing  everything  In  Ita 
power  to  prevent  fights  between  clvlliani  and 


1 


men  of  tHe  armed  forces  or  crime*  against 
men  of  tiye  armed  foroec  and  to  apprthtHd 

the  '  "      I    ^    m  short,  thnt  proper  police 
prnici  being  furnlahed     Furthermore 

there  is  nq  evidence  that,  aside  from  the  riot 
of  the  salBrs  In  the  Damon  Tract,  r<>vi ).>,,. ^. 
has  ooeuried  which  is  uniuuni,  coir 
the  slie  oflthe  city,  the  large  number  •»  mru 
as  compnrld  with  women,  the  free  availability 
of  liquor,  luid  the  fact  that  since  the  sur- 
render (if  Japan  there  has  been  a  general 
let-down  fif  morale  and  many  men  of  the 
armed  fortes  have  little  to  do  except  await 
tratuipurtallon  home.  Tlie  high  degree  of 
morale  an|ong  men  of  the  armed  forces  and 


civilian!. 


Japan,  car  not  be  expected  now. 


Respei 


)reeent   before   the  lurrender   of 


ifully. 


Rmoda  V   Lewis, 
A''t*''fj  Altontr^  Oenrral. 


Propotid  Acquisition   of  St.   Johni 
CoJItfc  by  the  Ntvy 

Er  ENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  MORSE 

I  or  ORXOON 

IN  THE  SfNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondau.  f>ecnnber  3  deoislatiie  day  of 
Manday.  October  29 ».  1945 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presldcfit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  ins»'rtPd  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  'lAnnapolls  Shadow."  from  the 
WaahlnRtOn  Po.nt.  It  pertaln.s  to  thp  at- 
tempt on  tlie  part  of  the  Navy  to  bring 
about  thd  condemnation  of  St.  John's 
CollcKc.  the  editorial  speaks  for  Itself, 
and  makflk^  perfectly  clew,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  the  National  Government 
should  prtceed  without  delay  to  notify 
the  colleie  In  the  Immediate  future 
whether  Itj  U  golnij  to  be  allowed  to  func- 
lion  as  orie  of  the  little  colleges  of  this 
country,  ttt  cannot  do  kg  with  this  con- 
stant ahaqow  of  de.st ruction  hanfflna  over 
Its  head,   t  think  the  Navy  should  be  bla 


enough  to^  Inform  the  Oovernment  what 
Its  nnal  pbnii  arc  In  regard  to  St.  Jnhn'.^ 
[d  to  call  upon  the  Conurisa  of 
SlRlBg  to  vole  11  up  or  down 
I   Intend  to  rust  my   vote 
le  allempl  to  destroy  thi-  enl- 


Colleae.  a| 
the  UnUr( 
As  for  m 
agnlnat  ti 
lege, 
Tliere 


hlna  no  ob.leetlon.  the  editorial 
waa  order*d  to  be  printed  In  ihe  Rkcohd. 
Its  follows  I 

ANNAeat.la    BNADOW 

The  Un\k.  dark  shadow  of  the  United 
Utales  NavMI  Academy  contlnties  to  hang  over 
the  ramptis  of  at,  John's  Colleiie  at  Aii' 
hapolls,  I  11  a  shadow  which  does  serious 
injury  to  l  le  college  even  if  the  tigly  Intent 
Which  cas  s  It  should  never  be  realivted. 
For  the  thi  f»Bt  of  the  Naval  Academy  to  take 
over  St,  J(i  ui's—a  threat  which  ran  be  car- 
ried into  eiecution  if  ""■  v--ai  AtTnlrs  Com- 
miltees  of  Congress  i-   the  N.ivv   to 

'■•  'fftaka  l»ueh  arbltiai>  uctlon  pu 
-^<'  In  ^t  most  unhappy  and  pn 
jKiKiuon,  Itudents  who  may  wish  to  mhoU 
In  the  inatitutton  have  no  way  tif  knowing 
that  If  wiij  remain  at  Its  preaenl  site  long 
enough  forjihem  to  complete  their  academic 
careers.  Tie  faculty  and  trustees  have  no 
way  of  plaining  for  the  future. 

The  aha^w  ought  to  have  been  removed 
long  ago    file  House  Naval  Ar  uit- 


tee  which 


Navy  Depaitment's  request  for  powsr  to  ac- 


held  extensive  hi 


the 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


>  '~  I 


quire  8t,  John's  hni  had  ample  time  to  reach 
a  declalon  It  has  complicated  Ita  delibera- 
tions on  the  subject  by  taking  Into  account 
wholly  extraneous  considerations  such  as  the 
nature  of  the  Navy's  postwar  educational 
program.  V/hatever  this  progrsrn  may  be. 
It  la  absvird  to  pretend  that  Its  execution  can 
depend  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  single 
small  piece  of  land  belonging  to  a  neighbor- 
ing »cat  of  leiirnlng.  The  Issue  tj  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Naval  Arr..it.  Committee,  so 
far  as  8t.  John's  Is  r  i.  la  «  very  sim- 

ple one—  "  •  r"— •  •••;  ,  •  of  an  old  and 

honored  ■  i   Is  to  be  sacil- 

flcrd   tu  tun    II, <  .eiice  ot  a  service 

school  oh  the  iru  i  pretext  that  such 

a  NlRUre  la  essential  to  ii  >  :  al  aecurlly. 

The  Issue  stuted  In  thix  i  <wers  itself. 

There  Is  room  enough  in  a  free  society  for 
liberal  arts  colleges  to  exist  along  with  train- 
ing Kchouli  for  the  armed  forc-ta.  Indeed, 
as  independent  experts  have  tes'lfled.  there 
Is  room  enouuh  iot  the  two  tu  exist  side  by 
side  even  In  a  i» — at  only  n  slight  ssc- 

rince  of  con.  >    and   only   it   negligible 

added   dollar   cost.     We   >  doubt   that 

the  House  Naval  AfTnlrs  C  <  e  will  think 

the  prcservntlun  of  8t.  John's  wort  h  this  extra 
expense  and  this  relatively  trivial  incon- 
venience to  the  Naval  Academy,  The  com- 
mittee ought  to  separate  this  s  mple  prob- 
lem from  the  larger  problem  of  the  Navy's 
postwar  education  program  and  r;nder  a  ver- 
dict on  It  without  ony  more  dela;.  We  hope 
that  It  will  erase  the  shadow  over  St.  John*  - 
and  erase  It  so  d'-nnitplv  thm  l:  cim  never 
be  cast  again. 


American  Chosen  for  Vatican  Mission  to 

Y  ,.;       tvia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JtHlN  W    ManHMM\ 

or  MAaaACHuarrra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  3,  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  8i>eaker.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remurks  In  the 
RicORD,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Bn.ston  Dally  Olobe  of  Novem- 
ber 26.  lOib 

AMKatCAN  I'lloSI  ^    »     ^    NATHAN    l.tlnwloN   to 

^ '    .    ■-;  AViA 

(By  John  0  Hartlsi 

WasHINOTON,   N  '     r   34     -/r  ^   of 

all  Walks  of  life  u  w  with  the 

unique  mission  i  "^         Hev.  Jiaieph 

>'.  Hurley,  D   D  ^  .  of  Ht    Au- 

gustlnr,  FIs  ,  iniemationaily  n  ited  for  his 
vlforous  roiuleinnatiun  of  NaRi  liihumnhi- 
tiee.  will  leave  the  United  states  soon  fur 
Yiifoalavia 

The  bishop  will  undertske  it  diplomatio 
Nrvico  for  the  Fope,  In  that  war-ravagtd 
country .  He  will  leave  America,  accuiding 
to  present  prepK  early  next  month. 

En  route  to  the  >r  his  indeavors  he 

will  sttip  at  the  Vatican  for  an  t  udlence. 

B.shop  Hurley  will  be  the  Trst  Catholic 
olergyn\an  to  go  nfflcially  to  llurope  on  a 
postwar  minion  fur  the  Pope  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  he  was  named  by  the  Pope  i\s  re- 
gent ad  interim  of  the  Apoatolhi  Nunclalvire 
in  llelurndr 

I  •  '         "    In 

Ar.  <  war 

Bishop  Hurley  strenuously  assniied  Nagi  tyr- 
anny and  deplored  consistently  the  shame- 
ful treatment  of  Poland  He  <  evoted  him- 
self to  the  welfare  of  members  of  our  armed 
foroM  and  was  indefatigable  li  his  elToits 
on  behalf  of  >  'ed  peoples  all       ■ 

World     He  iK  n  the  highest  t^^ 

Americans  regardless  of  creed.    They  will  fol- 


low with  Interest  his  mission  Though  no 
announcement  has  been  made,  the  objective 
appears  to  be  the  reestabllshment  uf  the 
Catholic  f"  V    ..«lavia. 

The  In  ,  .  u  a  mission  la  under- 

stood fully  in  the  United  States.  Bishop 
Hurley's  progress  will  be  cloeely  observed. 
He  has  s  singular  background  for  his  tui^k 
He  was  formerly  secretary  tu  the  Mi>si 
Reverend  Edward  Mooney.  now  Archbishop 
of  Detroit,  wher.  tht  latter  aerved  ns  apoetolic 
delegme  to  India  from  IPas  to  1P.11  In  ID31 
' '  iM3    he   ei  •  •  y    to 

A  .  ip  Mooney   .  !it  to 

.1 '  <  apoatollc  delegate  to  that  country, 

Uuhup  Hurley  continued  In  Japan  t  the 
winter  of  1033  as  charge  d'affaires  of  the 
apostollr  delegation  In  Tokyo  Prom  1B34  tin- 
111  his  appointment  as  Bishop  of  St  Aubuk- 
tine  in  1940  BIk'  >' 
of  the  kccretnriii  ■ 

The  ceremony  of  his  consecration  as  bishop 
on  October  6.  1940,  took  place  in  the  chapel  ot 
Propaganda  College.  The  late  Cardinal  Lul^.l 
Magllone,  then  papal  secretary  of  stale,  otn- 
elated  In  attendance  were  three  cardinals, 
eight  nrchblshop  i  prelates,  mem- 

bers of  the  dlpl>  .  .,  representatives 

of  various  ecclesiastical  snd  missionary  con- 
i^regallons 

Pope  Plus  Xll  received   Bishop  Hurley  In 
private   audience  and   give  him   a  pectoral 
croaa,  a  gold  ring  aet  with  a  topac.  and  a  gold 
cross    engraved    with    eucharlstic 
Many   ether   gifts   were   presented  a 

bishop  by  the  staff  of  the  papal  secretariate 
of  state. 

Bishop  Hurley  was  born  In  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
January  21,  1B94.  He  attended  Holy  Name 
School  and  St.  Ignatius  High  School  there. 
He  made  his  philosophical  studies  st  81  Ber- 
nard's Seminary.  Rochester,  N.  Y  .  and  his 
theological  studies  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary. 
Cleveland.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
May  29.  1910.  by  Bishop  John  F.  Farreley. 
fourth  bishop  of  Cleveland.  He  served  as 
assistant  pastor  at  Youngstown  and  Cleveland 
and  for  a  time  was  professor  of  psychology  at 
the  UrsuUne  College,  Cleveland 

Bishop  Hurley,  the  sixth  Ordinary  of  St. 
Augustine,  has  found  time  to  engage  in  many 
charitable  endeavors  He  Is  episcopal 
moderator  of  the  family  life  conference.  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  It  was 
under  his  guidance  that  two  Important  na- 
tional Catholic  conferenc«s  on  family  life 
V  ducted  at  the  Catholic  University  of 

His  past  life  Is  grounds  for  the  hope  that 
his  forthcoming  mission  will  contrihnte  to 
the  firmer  estaUllshment  ot  peace 


Sympathetic  Relief  Tends  To  Encouraft 
Phci 


OP  nrMAHKH 

or 

HON   THOM,\v  \    irNK?^"s 

Ut     UlllU 

IN  THE  HOUNB  OP  RBPRnRNTATIVBS 

Monday.  Drcnnbcr  3.  194i 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  alad  to 
Hubmlt  for  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  gppeared  In  the  Des  Mulnr.H  Trib- 
une and  which  speaks  for  itself.  I  am 
proud  that  it  compliments  a  committee 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the 
chairman.    It  followi: 

0,  0   l>,  ITAmMANaMir 

RotiM  Republicans  appointed  a  food  study 
commute*  not  long  ago  to  look  into  the  mat- 


ter of  European  relief  policies  snd  re|x)rt  l>sck 

to  the  IT .-  t... 

The   (  '    Ita    eonclualona    to 

T  '  •■ '        ^  -    V, 

be  aMroprUtvd 
nd  thaa  nore  be 
supplied  duruig  the  coming  wtnt#r  if  nec- 
essary. 

Relief  of  the  desperate  peoples  of  Europe, 
so  recently  >  •'«,  aald*'  ee.  Is 

in  "our  owi  V  and  st 

Bui  V  >,••  us  cvvii  more  is  the 
broad.  •>  ■  >•  reasons  vfhv  the  com- 
mlttat  reooii  urian,  en- 
lightened ai i^  ,...:...:„  i...i..^s  needs. 

Listen  to  this:  | 

"The  atomic  bomb  cannot  he  sitocMsfully 

outlawed,   suppressed,  or   monopoUavd.     We 

"  '    .11  only  by 

be  no  war, 

"Ihe  seeds  of  peace  do  not  thrive  In  an 
environment  of  hunger,  disillusionment,  and 
disease.  Everything  we  can  do,  therelore.  Uj 
alleviate  suffering  In  Europe  this  winter  will 
l)e  a  sound  Investment  In  peace  for  the  world, 
secur^lty  for  ourselves,  and  contrri  of  the 
atomic  bomb  In  the  only  wnv  It  nm  he  con- 
trolled—by removing  the  de-  war." 

Now  we're  beginning  to  ev  .  gray 

matter! 

This  Is  the  most  fundamental  common 
sense  about  the  Interrelationship  of  hungar 
and  security  and  war  that  we  have  seen  In  a 
long  time,  not  excluding  recent  offlclal  pro- 
nouncements. 

It  ii  significant  that  It  comes  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Re;  ■,  side,  v;hich  Is  fre- 
quently accuaed  >tiunlsm  and  reaction. 

What  a  difference  It  will  make-^what  in- 
calculable promise  It  will  hold— If  the 
O.  O.  P.  "hooks  on"  to  this  ihougbiful.  rea- 
soned line  and  really  takes  the  leadership  In 
Implementing  Itl 


Bring  the  ^li^r'n*-^  Out   <.f  CllnA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
Ht.N    (HARlJ,.s  W    VI  R.M.L1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVFS 
Monday.  December  3,  J945 

Mr.  VUR8ELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wnnl  to  insert  a  letter  In  the  Concxm- 
MnNAL  Record  for  the  bencdi  of  tin  Mt  m- 
bera,  all  of  whom  are  deeply  inttrealed 
In  conditions  confronting  our  Oovern- 
ment and.  particularly,  our  troops  who 
are  still  stn  ■  '     mh, 

Thli  l0tt( .  .  .■ :  Mil  II  Noldler  of  tha 
First  Marine  Division,  who  haa  b«tn 
throuah  tl  ■  il  and  f  ^u 

campaiRni>  <  r  the  n.>         .vv 

of  Japan,  was  transterred  to  HeipiiiK, 
Chlnn.  In  the  middle  of  the  NnllonallNt- 
Communlst  Chinese  trouble 

His  letter  gives  some  interesting  flrat- 
Ijand  information  and  indlca*' ^  ()>e  nert- 
ouintii  of  the  iltuatlon,  and  <  *  y  in- 
dicates the  neotwlty  for  ihr  v.iihdrawal 
of  our  troopi  from  China, 

The  letter  follows: 

TANOKU,  CHINA,  NoD««lMrjlV  l»4i 

DasR  Dad;  This  letter  is  matat  inmnlv  for 
you     Id  like  to  have  you  passim  lt>  (s 

to  the  Bt  Louis  papers,  or  one  of  ,  .  .  iid 
put  your  name  on  it,  or  the  u*uii:  '  m  <-r's 
name  withheld  "     Here's  the  scoop. 

Todsy  Cleneral  Wedemeyer  stated  that  the 
marines  wi  ■  ■  '  Ml 

the    "unset  :  ;    .  .  Ht 

means  that  we  must  repatriate  tte  Jspe  at 


A.')2:)!) 


Arrr.NiMx  in  tmk  rnxi^rF'^'STONAL  record 


* 


th«  rate  of  76.000  a  month  'or  33  months  as 
there  are  2.500  000  of  them  here.  That 
means  we  are  protecting  the  Chinese  na- 
tionalists from  the  Communists.  That  Is  the 
truth.  We  are  preventing  the  Communists 
from  controlling  this  area  until  the  Nation- 
alists get  here.  In  short  were  deciding  what 
government  China  should  have.  We  are  do- 
ing exactly  what  we  told  Russia  not  to  do. 
No  wonder  they  don't  trust  us  In  Russia. 

Third,  today  a  Jap  came  up  to  one  of  our 
ofBccrs  and  asked.  "I'm  looking  for  some 
Standard  Oil  men  to  come  In  here  I  want 
an  Inventory  before  they  arrive."  We're  pro- 
tecting their  tanks  against  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

Fourth,  we  arc  protecting  the  Japs  from 
the  Chinese.     Boy.  what  a  set-up. 

Now.  then  a  few  arguments  that  we  out 
here  feel  are  Justified: 

1.  Are  Americans  repatriating  Germans  out 
of  Russia?  Or  are  Russians  repatriating  Japs 
out  of  China?  Beth  answers  are  "No."  China 
now  has  troops  enough  for  repatriation.  The 
Japs  are  dlsarme«l  and  completely  willing  to 
obey  their  Emperor's  order.  My  point  Is 
that  the  United  States  job  is  finished  here. 
We  accepted  the  Jap  surrender,  but  we  are 
in  an  Allied  nation  and  they  should  take 
care  of  their  own  repatriation  problems. 
Russia  Is  doins;  it.  so  can  China.  A  ques- 
tion: If  Russia  was  threatened  by  civil  war 
would  we  rush  troopw  In  there  to  prevent  It? 
Well,  that's  just  what  we're  doing  here.  Are 
Wedemeyer  and  Truman  using  the  repatria- 
tion as  a  pretext  lor  actually  settling  Chiang's 
revolution  for  him?  The  price  for  It  is  keep- 
ing a  corps  of  marines  here  under  an  Army 
commander  who  will  keep  us  here  while 
sending  his  own  troops  home.  Dad.  If  I 
could  only  Impress  you  with  the  bitter  hatred 
that  exists  among  the  marines  over  this,  per- 
haps you  could  understand  how  we  feel. 

2.  Is  the  foreign  policy  of  America  going 
to  be  that  of  preventing  revolutions  in  other 
nations?  We  are  following  that  policy  now 
here  In  China.  Soon  this  war  will  break 
and  well  be  In  -.he  middle  of  It,  unable  to 
get  out.  We  are  protecting  Chiang's  men  and 
cities  now.  but  v?hen  the  Communists  start 
trouble  we  can't  prevent  them  from  taking 
over.  We  are  beiig  eased  Into  war  with  these 
Communists  because  if  they  shoot  at  us,  as 
they  have  and^will.  we  must  shoot  back  It 
Is  rotten.  Dad,  and  you  people  must  act  and 
act  at  once.  The;  only  thing  to  prevent  the 
Inevitable  Is  for  Chiang  and  the  Communists 
to  call  off  the  war.  It  looks  from  here  as 
though  even  that  Is  too  late. 

3.  Is  our  Nav,-  to  be  used  for  ferrying 
supplies  to  the  Crutch  in  Java  or  for  getting 
our  troops  home^  Sure,  the  Dutch  are  in 
trouble  in  Java,  but  the  British  have  ships 
as  do  the  Aussies  and  FYench.  We  have  a 
great  fleet,  but  when  a  group  of  ships  carry- 
ing United  State«  troops  are  stopped  at  Hol- 
landla,  the  troop«  ordered  off,  and  supplies 
for  Java  put  aboard,  then  It  is  time  to  call 
a  halt  That  liule  story  we  got  from  our 
First   Marine   Division   news  sheet. 

Well,  Dad,  there  ycu  have  It.  Am  I  griping 
too  much,  or  pjii  I  asking  the  same  things 
you  are?  What  -.he  hell  is  the  trouble  back 
there?  •  •  •  Byrnes  says.  "All  marines 
In  north  China  will  leave  Immediately  ' 
Wedemeyer  says  i  couple  of  days  later,  "All 
marines  will  rem.iin  in  China  until  the  un- 
settled affairs  are  settled."  What  the  devil  is 
coming  off?  We— yes.  we— are  the  ones 
who  should  say:  We're  here,  not  In  Wash- 
ington.    •      •      • 

Today  Wedemeyer  says.  "A  few  clashes  be- 
tween marines  and  Communists  have  taken 
place.  It  is  regrettable'  You  are  damn 
rU'!.*  It  is  rei?rettahle.  A  few  marines  have 
^>"f  ::  hurt.  Sure,  he^'U  keep  the  marines  here 
'^  ■      •     ■";..•   .^   ;r;y  goes  home.      •      •      • 

D  :  I.-  *riti;en  a  lot.  I've  made  my 
and  sentences  strong.  I  don't  like  to 
in  writing,  but  I'm  boiling  and  so  Is 
everyone  else.    Ws've  all  been  writing  home. 
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•  •  We  will  assist  other  rations,  but 
,vt-  will  not  run  their  governments.  We 
can't  do  everything  and  we  can  t  carry  the 
whole  world  on  our  shoulders.  So  forgive 
me  If  I  seem  bitter  or  seditious,  tut  this  sort 
of  thing  must  stop,  and  you  people  must 
force  the  withdrawal  of  marines  from  China 
before  some  of  our  men,  possibly  me  or  any- 
one, gets  his  Purple  Heart  for  doing  China's 
Job  for  the  Chinese  for  no  purpose  or  reason. 

Best  of  luck,  Dad. 

Your  sou. 
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Resolutions  ci-  Wavne  Coui--ty  Farm 
Bureau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  K.\RL  M.  LeCO^PTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE:>rrATI\'^S 

Monday.  December  3,  1945 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE,  Mr.  Speaker,  timely 
and  Important  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  Wayne  County  (lowa^  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  at  its  annual  meeting. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include^rherein  this  set  of  resolutions: 
Wayne  County  Farm  BtJREAu  RESoLtrriONs  for 
1945^6 

I.   STATE   INCOME   TAX 

We  favor  the  return  of  100  percent  collec- 
tion of  the  State  Income  tax.  Income  and 
sales  tax  Is  the  fair  way  of  taxation. 

n.    REA 

We  favor  the  eetablishment  of  rtiral  elec- 
tric lines  to  furnish  electricity  .'or  all  farm 
homes  in  the  county,  and  we  believe  that  the 
REA  serving  farm  families  throufjh  nonprofit 
cooperatives  should  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion. We  also  favor  the  establlshiTient  of  leg- 
islation to  compel  the  public  utilities  to  serv- 
ice all  farms  in  a  community  or  sell  out  to  a 
company  that  will  service  all  hemes. 

III.    PEHPECTING   AND   MAINTAINING    WORLD  ORDER 

We  know  that  war  can  and  must  be  pre- 
vented. We  believe  that  the  work  started  at 
the  San  Francisco  Conference  by  more  than 
50  different  nations  to  maintain  world  order 
shouid  be  continued  and  given  full  support 
by  our  Government.  We  believe  that  our 
agricultural  problem  is  International  and 
should  be  treated  as  such.  We  favor  mili- 
tary training  in  peacetime  only  when  it  Is 
used  to  prepare  a  defense  for  Dur  country 
and  to  train  our  young  men  for  a  vocation. 

IV.    NATIONAL   AND    DOMESTIC    ICONOMT 

We  believe  that  in  order  to  pay  our  high 
war  debt  that  we  must  maintain  a  high  econ- 
omy. To  accomplish  this  we  believe  labor, 
industry,  and  agriculture  must  work  together 
in  every  way  possible  for  a  full  production 
and  full  employment. 

V.    ACRICULTtTKAL    PRODUCTION    AND    PRICING 

We  believe:  (a)  Retain  parity  as  a  perma- 
nent guide  and  woik  toward  a  program  of 
"parity  at  the  market  place,"  v.-hlch  would 
include  farm  wages;  (b)  encourage  full  pro- 
duction with  support  prices;  (c)  retain  com- 
modity loans;  (d)  further  develop  foreign 
markets:  and  (e)  crop  insurance  should  be 
further  studied. 

VI.   SOIL    CONSERVATION    AND    FERTILITY 

We  believe  thnt  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  should  be  further  developed  and  that 
a  major  part  of  AAA  should  be  to  develop 
soil  conservation  and  more  empliasis  placed 
on  the  pasture-improvement  project.  We 
favor  the  national  fertilizer  program  as  has 
been  outlined  and  suggested  to  Congress  by 
the  American  Farm  Bureau. 


We  favot  a  school  reorganization  program 
which  includes  a  maximum  of  local  control 
consistent  with  equalization,  taxing  the 
wealth  wliere  It  is,  and  spending  it  on  chil- 
dren wher^  they  are. 

vm 

We  wis>  to  commend  the  work  of  AAA, 
PCA.  SC6.  FSA.  Extension  Service,  and  REA, 
and  especlall;-  wish  to  recommend  that  the 
REA  be  expanded  as  soon  as  possible  as  a 
postwar  iiieasure.  We  feel,  however,  that 
some  of  tttese  credit  agencies  might  be  com- 
bined. We  urge  the  continuation  of  AAA 
as  a  medi»m  of  balance  between  production 
and  constunption  and  also  favor  an  economy 
of  abundance  rather  than  one  of  scarcity. 
We  recomtnend  more  Farm  Bureau  members 
avail  thenlselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  Iowa 
Farm  MutMal  Insurance  Co.  and  also  those 
contemplaltlng  buying  life  insurance  should 
Investigate  the  new  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Life 
Insurance  I  Co. 

iz 

We. urgei  the  holding  of  townfhlp  monthly 
Farm  Bureau  meetings  and  believe  the  Farm 
Bureau  shbuld  be  advertised  by  local  news- 
papers ana  billboard  and  feel  that  the  gtate 
office  shoiild  stand  a  part  of  such  expen.se. 
We  bellev#  the  encouragement  of  4-H  Club 
work  to  He  one  of  the  best  means  of  de- 
veloping tctlve.  well -Informed  agricultural 
leadership}  also  group  discussion  of  timely 
topics  at  iownshlp  meetings.  We  believe  It 
to  be  hlgily  Important  to  maintain  an  ag- 
gressive, i^llltant  nongovernmental  organi- 
zation of  farmers  to  give  united  voice  of 
agrlcultur*  during  the  postwar  period  of 
reconstruction.  We  reaffirm  our  commenda- 
tion of  thelwayne  County  newspapers.  Cham- 
ber of  Coiimerce  and  businessmen  of  Cory- 
don,  for  tiieir  cooperation  and  financial  aid 
in  4-H  work,  pasture  improvement  contest, 
and  other  ;Parm  Bureau  activities.  We  wish 
to  thank  ill  of  those  who  have  volunteered 
to  take  pairt  in  the  program  of  work,  mem- 
bership dr(ve,  and  this  annual  meeting. 

X 

We  belle(ve  that  the  improvement  of  farm- 
to-market  roads  should  be  made  a  No.  1 
postwar  prpgram.  with  emphasis  being  placed 
on  rural  n^all  routes  and  school-bus  routes. 
We  recomitiend  that  the  State  highway  road 
law  or  rollings  and  specifications  in  regard 
to  width  ()f  grade,  preparation  of  roadbed, 
etc..  be  cHanged  in  order  to  allow  the  use 
of  state  atid  Federal  funds  in  the  surfacing 
of  the  sarnie.  We  believe  that  this  should  be 
done  with  p  maximum  of  efficiency. 

Kennidt  Fennell, 

Chairman. 

Mrs.  O.  D.  Garton. 

J.  C.  Kurtz. 

Howard  Vincent. 

Mrs.  Loudene  Empet. 


A  Tnbute  To  American  Fairness 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO 

resident   obMMISSIONER   FROM    THE    PHXLIPPINB 
ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  Z,  1945 

Mr.  ROMULO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  I  included  in  the  Recobd  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  November  9  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  also  my  reply  to  it 
published  on  November  13.  The  day  fol- 
lowing my  insertion  of  these  articles  in 
the  Record,  the  Washington  Post  printed 
an  editorial  entitled  "Philippine  Future" 
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v/hich.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  happy  to  insert  herein. 

The  Washington  Post  onci*  more  shows 
that  American  sense  of  fairness  which  I 
have  always  admired  and  praised.  In 
taking  the  stand  that  it  does  In  this 
second  editorial,  it  reveals  how  anxious 
it  is  to  do  us  justice  in  the  Philippines. 
And  it  touches  on  what  I  consider  the 
core  of  Filipino-American  relations  when 
it  stresses  that  Philippine  independence 
on  July  4,  1946.  docs  not  mean  cutting 
us  loose  from  the  United  States.  As  the 
editorial  aptly  says:  "We  shall  only  be 
entering  upon  another  type  of  relation- 
ship which  must  remain  intimate  and 
cordial  for  the  sake  of  both  peoples  and 
for  the  sake  of  world  peace." 

As  we  now  undertake  tho  task  of  ad- 
justing the  economic  relat;ons  between 
the  Philippines  and  the  United  States.  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this  Con- 
gress particularly  to  the  reference  in  the 
editorial  to  the  American  air  and  naval 
bases  in  the  Philippines  after  independ- 
ence: 

Powerful  American  bases  are  to  be  built 
In  the  Philippines  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing enemies  more  distant  from  our  shores, 
for  protection  of  the  Islands,  and  preserva- 
tion of  peace  in  the  Pacific.  Use  of  those 
bases  will  necessitate  unity  of  action  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Philippines 
in  any  future  war  in  the  Pacific.  In  fact, 
the  islands  will  continue  to  he  dependent 
upon  the  United  States  for  djfense  and  the 
United  states  will  be  dependent  upon  them 
for  support  of  our  foreign  policy  in  the  Far 
East.  The  relationship  mlgh:  be  described 
as  that  of  associate  nations. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  on  the 
same  day,  Saturday,  December  1.  the 
New  York  Times  published  an  editorial 
entitled  "In  Memory  of  a  Lost  Battle." 
which  recalls  that  the  Filipinos  and 
Americans  fought  together  as  brothers 
in  arms  for  the  same  cause — a  comrade- 
ship that  will  weld  our  two  nations  more 
strongly  together  as  the  years  pass  by, 
regardless  of  whatever  political  ties  there 
may  be  between  our  two  countries. 

The  two  editorials  I  refer  to  follow: 

(From  the  Washingtor.  Post] 
PHILIPPINE    rtmjRE 

One  key  to  the  future  of  the  turbulent 
Far  East  Is  certain  to  be  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  It  follows  that  this  relation- 
ship ought  to  be  thoughtfully  analj-zed  now 
that  Congress  is  interesting  Itself  in  re- 
habilitation of  the  Philippines  and  readjust- 
ment of  trade  relations  between  the  Islands 
and  the  United  States.  We  do  not  believe 
that  either  of  these  problems  can  be  solved 
satisfactorily  without  a  realisuc  understand- 
ing as  to  what  the  basic  relition  between 
the  two  countries  will  be. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Philippines  will 
become  Independent  next  July  4.  Some  Fili- 
pinos and  some  Americans  regret  this  fact, 
but  It  Is  unlikely  that  th(  law  will  be 
changed.  The  Filipinos  still  c.ierlsh  the  Idea 
of  Independence.  Certainly  they  have  earned 
the  right  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  The 
United  States,  for  its  part,  is  thoroughly 
committed  to  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment for  all  peoples  capable  of  it.  That  Is  the 
key  to  the  policy  which  we  have  tried  to  es- 
tablish through  the  Atlantic  Cnarter  and  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  the  United  States  and  the  Phil- 
ippines have  mutual  interests  which  con- 
tinue to  tie  them  together. 

Powerful  American  bases  are  to  be  built  in 
the  Philippines  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 


enemies  more  distant  from  our  shores,  for 
protection  of  the  islands  and  preservation  of 
pea'de  in  the  Pacific.  Use  of  thoee  baces  will 
necessitate  unity  of  action  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  in  any 
future  war  In  the  Pacific.  In  fact,  the  Is- 
lands will  continue  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  for  defense  and  the  United 
States  win  be  dependent  upon  them  for  sup- 
port of  our  foreign  policy  in  the  Far  East. 
The  relationship  might  be  described  as  that 
of  associate  nations. 

We  think  this  overshadowing  fact  should 
guide  Congress  In  adjusting  our  economic  re- 
lations with  th>  Philippines.  The  Bell  bill 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  gives 
fleeting  recognition  of  this  fact  by  providing 
that  free  trade  with  the  Philippines  shall  con- 
tinue for  8  years  after  independence  becomes 
effective.  Such  trade  would  then  be  gradu- 
ally strangled  by  applying  4  percent  of  the 
normal  duty  and  increasing  it  4  percent  each 
year.  In  short,  this  measure  attempts  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  Philippine  indus- 
tries that  could  not  be  expected  to  continue 
operating  after  the  full  duties  became  effec- 
tive. There  would  certainly  be  much  confu- 
sion, too.  from  the  annual  shift  in  duty  rates. 
If  a  staggered  duty  system  is  to  be  applied, 
we  think  It  would  be  much  better  to  start 
with  a  low  rate  of.  say.  5  percent,  with  in- 
creases every  5  or  6  years.  But  the  special  re- 
lationship between  the  two  countries  makes 
it  doubtful  whether  full  duties  should  ever 
be  applied. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  Is  urging  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  to  liberalize  their  preferential  tariff 
systems.  If  this  movement  should  succeed 
en  a  world-wide  basis,  the  eJect  would  be  to 
ease  the  trade  problem  everywhere,  includ- 
ing the  Philippines.  Meanwhile  it  appears 
essential  to  give  special  consideration  to 
Philippine  trade.  Overextension  of  such  in- 
dustries as  sugar  and  coconut  oil  can  be  pre- 
vented, as  contemplated  In  the  Bell  bill, 
through  the  maintenance  of  quotas. 

The  rehabilitation  bill,  too.  can  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  islands  economically.  As  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  It  calls  for  »48O.C0O.000 
to  pay  Filipino  claims  for  damages,  for  public 
worlu,  and  training  of  FUlpluos  to  speed  up 
reconstruction.  Actual  wartime  damages  in 
the  Philippines,  however,  are  variously  esti- 
mated from  9800,000.000  up.  Why  should  not 
compensation  be  made  in  full,  except  to  col- 
laborators, with  the  proviso  that  funds 
granted  because  of  industrial  destruction  be 
reinvested  in  Philippine  Industry?  The 
United  States  clearly  has  a  pKJwerful  Interest 
In  restoring  the  Islands  to  economic  health 
and  In  retaining  the  good  will  of  the  Filipino 
people.  For  we  shall  not  be  cutting  them 
loose  next  July.  We  shall  only  be  entering 
upon  another  typs  of  relationship  which 
must  remain  Intimate  and  cordial  for  the 
sake  of  both  peoples  and  for  the  sake  of 
world  peace. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times] 

IN    MUIORT    OF    a    LOST    BATTLE 

While  General  Yamashita,  the  conqueror  of 
1942.  sat  in  a  Manila  courtroom  this  week 
President  Osmefia.  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth, signed  an  order  creating  a  na- 
tional park  on  the  Bataan  Peninsula.  No 
battleground  more  richly  deserves  to  be  set 
aside  in  this  way.  To  the  end  of  human  time 
Bataan  will  sp>eak  of  the  common  heroism  of 
niipinos  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  their 
Islands  and  of  Americans  defending  a  soil  to 
which  the  United  States  intended  soon  to 
relinquish  all  claim.  About  5.000  Americans, 
including  Infantry,  grounded  airmen.  Signal 
Corps  men  and  engineers,  and  about  30.000 
FUipinos,  half  of  them  recruits  who  learned 
wrr  by  waging  it.  held  the  lines  on  this  penln- 
Btila  for  3  months.  They  did  not  surrender 
until  two  out  of  every  three  were  sick  or 
wounded  and  Yamashita,  riding  high,  was 
pounding  them  from  planes  they  could  not 


rise  to  meet   and  overwhelming  them  with 
fresh  troops  landed  in  their  rear. 

The  times  have  changed.  Tbe  Japanese 
tide  has  receded.  Yamashita.  who  won  at 
Bataan.  may  envy  Homma.  who  failed.  An 
episode  in  a  war  which  engulfed  millions 
might  be  forgotten.  But  it  will  not  be. 
Bataan  Is  sacred  to  something  nobler  than 
victory;  to  sacrifice  in  a  battle  that  cculd  not 
be  won.  to  the  :nutual  devotion  of  men  from 
the  east  and  men  from  the  weat  shedding 
their  blocxl  for  a  cause  that  eaoh,  speaking 
his  own  dialect,  understood. 


An  American  Soldier  Wr 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCES  P   EOLT.N 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Dcccviber  3, 1945 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  letter: 

I  wish  there  was  some  way  that  we.  the 
American  soldier,  could  get  it  across  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  it  is  es- 
sential to  keei-  drafting  young  men  and  to 
have  a  much  larger  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  from  now  on.  than  we  did  before  thl.s 
war  started.  If  they  would  Just  sit  down  and 
think  about  It  they  would  see  for  themselves. 
But,  no,  they  have  almost  forgotten  that 
nazlsm  and  fascism  almost  ruled  the  world. 
I  am  afraid  people  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  States  were  never  in  real  danger. 
We  were  just  lucky,  that's  all.  The  Germans 
were  not  in  Norway  and  Denmark  for  train- 
ing purposes  alone.  Congress  had  better 
get  down  to  business  and  establish  a  draft 
law  that  will  hold  water  lor  some  time  to 
come. 

After  redeployment  is  over,  the  Army  had 
b?tter  be  revamped,  too.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  I  ny  this.  First  of  all.  there  are 
too  many  oflicen,  too  much  rank,  and  too 
ma:  y  unnecessary  Jobs.  There  Is  too  much 
red  tape  to  have  anything  work  freely.  While 
we  were  at  war  smart  officers  did  not  wait 
for  red  tape  to  be  cut.  They  went  ahead 
and  did  what  had  been  proven  to  be  the 
best  after  being  tested  in  combat.  That  is 
why  Patton.  Bradley.  Eisenhower,  were  such 
wonderful  leaders.  You'd  be  surprised  how 
many  times  the  "book"  was  thrown  away. 
Things  we  learned  in  tank  classes  in  the 
States  would  have  meant  sudden  death  over 
here  If  we  had  followed  them.  Those  men 
knew  that. 

You  wonder  why  I  write  you  this  instead 
of  waiting  until  I  get  home.  Well,  we  know 
It  can't  wait.  The  soldiers  coming  over  from 
the  States  to  relieve  the  Army  of  Occui>a- 
tion  don't  have  ihe  slightest  Idea  of  what 
the  basic  reasons,  are.  They  think  they  are 
going  to  have  fun,  make  friends,  and  Influ- 
ence people.  They  are  partially  right  in  their 
thinking.  They  will  undoubtedly  make 
friends,  but  the  Germans,  through  the 
frauleins  (our  weakest  spot),  are  going  to 
influence  them.  I  know.  I  saw  it  happen 
time  and  time  again.  OI's  fighting  among 
themselves,  defending  what  each  other's  so- 
called  gftl  friend  said.  Even  some  of  the 
combat  men  forgot  that  these  girls"  brothers 
or  fathers  undoubtedly  killed  a  good  many  of 
our  boys.  "It  is  hard  to  see."  say  the  boys. 
The  propoganda  these  German  girls  are  put- 
ting across  gripes  me.  At  times  I  think  the 
nonfraternizatlon  policy  was  too  lenient. 
It  is  too  late  to  try  to  enforce  It  now,  but 
classes  could  be  and  should  be  open  to  the 
Army  of  Occupation  men,  combating  this 
propaganda.  The  Army  could  put  It  across. 
I  know. 


tl 
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The  Oermane  arc  better  fed  than  any  other 
couutry.  They  aren't  starving — that's  for 
cure.  When  we  were  In  Germany  the  wait- 
resses were  bemg  better  fed  than  the  GI's, 
and  they  don't  do  housework  and  wa.ting  ou 
tables  alone.  It's  disgU'itiug.  How  can  an 
enlisted  man  respect  ctacers  with  this  going 
on?  The  German  prisoners  of  war  are  fed 
better  than  the  Geneva  Convention  stipu- 
lates. I  know  this  for  a  fact.  too.  If  the  peo- 
ple don't  get  on  the  ball  back  there  we  will 
lose  the  peace.  Just  as  we  did  the  last  time. 
The   C  -   haven't   lest   yet.     They   are 

still  gt  eir  sweet,  innocent  propaganda 

acrc£3.  This  might  be  a  little  contradictory 
to  what  I  wrote  you  shortly  after  the  sur- 
render, but  the  poor  (?)  farmers  hcd  me 
starting  to  believe  their  stories  of  hatred  for 
Hitler.  Ha!  The  majority  of  the  German 
people  were  behind  nazism  all  the  way 
through.  Seme  still  are,  only  they  try  to  hide 
It.  II  they  weren't  they  could  have  stepped 
Hitler  any  tftme. 

The  more  articles  printed  in  popular  maga- 
elnes,  such  as  Reader's  Digest,  Coronet,  and  a 
few  others,  along  with  talks  by  men  who  knew 
what  they  are  saying — who  give  facts, 
examples — men  who  hold  public  attention 
and  respect,  will  help  much.  Films  produced 
aud  shown  with  popular  pictures,  that  put 
across  juct  what  the  people  of  Germany  are 
trying  to  do  new  might  open  £ome  eyes.  The 
Germans  are  trying,  and  succeeding,  too,  in 
shortening  the  period  of  cur  occupation.  The 
quicker,  then,  will  they  be  able  to  start  build- 
ing toward  another  war. 

The  next  war  will  be  a  dilly  If  the  four 
great  powers.  United  States,  England,  Russia, 
and  China,  don't  keep  up  their  military 
might.  Russia  and  the  United  States  will  not 
fight  each  other.  They  are  each  afraid  of  the 
other.  The  Germans  would  love  to  see  a  war 
between  them.  I  knew  that,  as  a  fact.  too. 
The  Russians  are  great  people.  The  people 
■  of  the  United  Stutes  shculd  know  more  about 
them.  Basically  tliey  think  the  same.  The 
only  difference  Is  in  the  methods  they  em- 
ploy to  make  their  ideas  work.  Well,  that's 
enough  of  that  for  new. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  C,  H.  Rutherford  from 
the  Morristown  (N.  J.)  Daily  R3cord  of 
November  28.  1945: 

Pai-si  Teaching  Shown  Cause  op  Atrocities 

(By  C.  H.  Rutherford,  minister.  Little  Church 

In  the  WUdwood) 

Japanese  atrocity  stories,  nov^  being  re- 
leased from  Manila,  are  almost  too  cruel  to 
believe.  Little  11 -year-old  Rosalinda  Andoy 
With  her  mother  and  hundreds  of  other 
women  and  children  were  crowds  into  a 
church  and  grenades  thrown  in  which  killed 
the  majority.  Including  her  mother.  The 
rest  were  then  bayoneted.  Little  Rosa- 
I'.r.dn  has  the  scars  of  C8  bayonet  wounds, 
Wl..:  rescued,  her  intestines  were  protrud- 
lr>g  ti. rough  these  v.-ounds.  This  same  Jap 
cimm.inder  crowded  several  hundred  women 
»:.cl  cl.;ldren  into  a  large  public  room,  placed 
ford  ,u.ci  candy  upon  a  table  in  the  center  of 
the  room  and  as  they  all  rushed  for  the  fooci 
a  huge  bomb  was  exploded  in  their  midst. 


He  also  ordered  systematic  rape  smong  the 
best  families  in  Manila.  We  explained  these 
Inhuman  actions  by  saying,  "Th(;  Japs  are 
savages.  These  atrocities  result  from  the 
lack  of  civilization." 

We  were  Just  as  greatly  shocked  and  also 
pu2zled  when  we  read  about  the  German 
atrocities  and  saw  pictures  of  the  prison 
camps  in  the  movies.  Many  asked,  "How  is  It 
possible  for  civilized  people  to  do  these 
things?"  They  referred  to  such  things  as  the 
German  girl  leaders  tying  women's  legs  to- 
gether at  childbirth  and  Iru^hins  while  they 
died  in  pain,  or  to  the  male  attendants  who 
deliberately  killed  thousands  of  women  In  gas 
chambers  and  starved  many  more  thousands. 
Wlien  one  stops  to  think  of  the  atrocities  that 
were  practiced  in  Germany  under  the  direc- 
tion cf  highly  educated  leac'ers.  we  knew  that 
lack  of  civilizaiion  was  not  the  reason  why. 

WHY    BRUTALITT    OF   CIXTLIZED    CEnjJAVE    E^UJILED 
CRtJELTY  OF  B.^RBAKIC  JAPAN;JSE 

Thore  is  a  reason,  however,  which  explains 
why  the  German  cruelty  equaled  that  of  the 
Japs — a  reason  why  the  actions  of  both  were 
so  similar.  It  is  Important  for  everyone  to 
understand  this  reason,  so  that  the  United 
States  in  its  race  for  higher  educational 
standards  will  not  make  the  same  mistake 
which  Germany  and  Japan  made. 

Students  of  history  know  that  what  hap- 
pened In  the  German  and  Japanese  prison 
camps  was  not  abnormal  or  unnatural. 
What  we,  today,  call  inhuman  treatment  cf 
prisoners  of  war  was  customary  and  expected, 
prior  to  the  Christian  era.  and  Is  still  normal 
procedure  where  the  teachings  of  Christ  have 
not  permeated.  Those  who  have  read  Beau 
Geste  and  the  other  stories  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  regarding  the  activities  cf  the 
French  Foreign  Legion  in  north  Africa  shud- 
dered with  horror  as  they  read  how  some 
tribes  treated  cnptured  Christians.  One 
method  was  to  lift  up  a  live  man  and  with 
great  force  Impale  his  body  upon  a  meat  hook- 
on  an  outside  wall.  He  would  not  die  rapidly 
but  the  hot  sun.  the  thousands  of  flies,  the 
muscular  pain  of  his  body  hanging  on  the 
hook,  as  well  as  the  infected  wound,  made 
him  long  for  death.  When  our  soldiers  took 
part  In  the  early  battles  of  north  Africa,  they 
could  not  understand  why  free  hospital  and 
medical  service  was  not  .given  by  the  weclthy 
natives  to  their  fellow  citizens  who  lined 
the  streets  with  open  sores  around  their 
eyes  and  other  parts  of  the  bodv.  bceglng. 
begging,  begging.  Our  boys  had"  forgotten 
that  free  hospitals,  orphans'  homes,  public 
sanitation,  and  other  evidences  of  real  love 
for  fellow  men.  progressed  with  Christianity 
and  not  with  civilization.  Our  boys  saw  the 
same  inhuman  conditions  in  north  Africa 
that  existed  there  2.000  years  ago.  There  Is 
Just  one  reason  why— and  that  is  Chris- 
tianity had  not  permeated  that  section  of 
the  country. 

JAPANESE    INHUMANITY    ANTEDATED    WAR 

The  same  applies  to  Japan.  Forty-five  years 
ago,  a  friend  of  mine  returned  from  Japan 
as  a  missionary  and  told  a  story  which  makes 
every  nerve  In  my  body  tingle  with  horror. 
Aion  with  others,  he  rushed  to  a  building 
which  was  burning  down  and  was  told  that 
It  contained  girls  who  had  been  sold,  for  im- 
moral purposes,  to  the  owner  of  the  building. 
If  he  let  the  girls  out,  they  might  escape  and 
he  would  lose  valua'ole  property.  If  he  locked 
them  In  and  the  fire  extinguished  In  time,  he 
would  save  valuable  property.  If  the  fire  was 
not  extmguished  in  time  he  would,  of  course, 
lose  the  girls  but  would  be  no  worse  off  than 
If  they  escaped,  so  he  locked  the  girls  in  and 
my  friend  witnessed  their  enforced  crema- 
tion. He  was  amazed  at  no  one  objecting  or 
forcing  the  owner  to  liberate  the  girrs.  The 
bystanders  all  agreed  that  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  use  this  .Tieans  of  trying  to  protect 
his  property. 

Hie  inhumanity  of  the  Japs  did  not  begin 
ftiLh  this  war  and  is  not  confined  to  their 
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GEOMAN  ^KAOERS   RKPCDIATED   CH3US"nANITT 

One  mig  it  well  ask.  "Hew.  then  do  you  ac- 
count for  the  German  brutality  which 
equaled  tt  at  of  the  Japanese?"  "It  is  due 
to  Christianity  losing  control  In  Germany." 
The  fact  t  hat  nazism  attempted  to  replace 
Christianit?  with  a  new,  pagan  belief  is 
known  by  all  newspaper  readers.  Our  gen- 
eral public  however,  does  not  know  that  the 
Prussian  n  ilitarists  and  intellectual  leaders 
of  German  7  have  for  several  generations  re- 
pudiated i  hrlst.  denied  the  historic  char- 
acter of  th  ;  Gospels  and  have  referred  to  the 
entire  Ne^  ■  Testament  as  a  collection  of 
myths.  Tl  le  Prussian  militarists  and  the  in- 
tellectual leaders  of  Germany  were  more 
civilized  thin  the  Jananese  and  the  fanatical 
Bedouins  ijnt  they  had  no  greater  belief  In 
the  Bible,  jin  Christ,  and  In  the  Christian 
rel'gion  thin  these  pagans. 

It  Is  vitally  Important  for  us  to  follow  from 
the  beglnrtlng  the  progress  of  tne  atheistic 
teaching  Inj  Germany  which  finally  controlled 
the  thinking  of  more  than  »0  percent  of  the 
leaders  because  as  It  spread  through  (heir 
universitiel  it  was  taken  over  by  a  few  of  tne 
educational  leaders  in  England  and  the 
United  Stajes  and  later  on  under  the  title  of 
"higher  criticism,"  It  permeated  the  post- 
graduate sihools  in  this  country,  and  then 
started  on  its  course  of  saturating  every  edu- 
cational or(  anization— first  the  colleges,  then 
the  scienc  and  history  teachers  In  high 
schools,  an!  It  Is  even  heard  today  in  upper 
grades  of  the  public  grammar  schocris 
throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

MADE  IN  on  MANY  AND  TAtJCHT  I^  Oim  SCHOOLS 
Many  teachers  who  today  are  teaching  our 
|at  the  miracles  recorded  in  tlie 
lent  never  happened;  that  the 
^ent  stores  are  merely  fables  and 
lat  Jesus  Christ  is  no  more  God's 
and  I  are;  and  that  the  Bible  is 
Ihan  Shakespeare,  do  not  realize 
that  this  teaching  originated  in  Germany  and 
was  the  caiise  of  Germany's  downfall,  so  I 
7  trace  from  the  beginning  the 
this  atheistic  teaching  which  1? 
called  highir  criticism. 

In  1706  ttie  University  of  Halle  in  Priissla 
appointed  Christian  Wolff  professor  of  phi- 
losophy, li  1719  he  published  a  book  stating 
that  either  ihe  doctrines  and  miracles  claimed 
by  Christianity  are  capable  of  demonstration 
or  are  not  tvorthy  of  belief.  In  many  state 
universltiea  today  students  are  being  taught 
that  if  God  cannot  be  seen,  heard,  felt,  tasted, 
or  smelt  ha  does  not  exist,  but  they  do  not 
know  that  1  this  teaching  bears  an  unseen 
label,  "Ma*  in  Germany."  Acceptance  by 
other  German  theologians  of  Professor  Wolff's 
teachings  resulted  In  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  to  embody  them  and  by  1740  many 
German  philosophers  had  been  won  over  to 
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his  akeptical  teachlnfps.  At  that  time  a  popu- 
lar, keen-witted  prtnee  (Frederick  the  Great) 
ascended  the  throne  and  made  'Volff  his  pro- 
Wg*.    Hiiitorj'  says  that  this  kin ;  contributed 

more  than  any  otlier  man  of  his  day  to  the 
progreaa  of  skepticism. 

CaaMAN     ATHEISTS'     CLAIStS     PROVEN     FALSE 

In  1745  Professor  Relmarus  at  Hamburg 
wrote  a  1,400-pase  manuscript  c  g  the 

orthodox  belief  in  Christ;  In  17  r,  an- 

other German,  made  skeptical  statements  re- 
garding the  Pour  Gospels;  and  n  182a  Hein- 
rich  Paulus  taught  that  there  were  no  evi- 
dences of  Christ  having  miraculous  power. 
In  1835  Davis  Strauss  wrote  ma;>sive  volumes 
claiming  the  miracles  were  myths  and  that 
Jesus  was  a  mere  human.  Ferdinand  C.  Baur 
likewise  attacked  the  Epls'iles  cif  St.  Paul  In 
1836  and  in  1840  Bruno  Bauer  wrote  pas- 
sionately trying  to  show  that  Jesvis  was  a 
myth  and  that  the  doctrine  regarding  Him 
was  devised  In  the  second  century  from  a 
fusion  of  Jewish.  Greek,  and  Roman  religion. 

Otker  German  educators  »hc  taught  that 
the  fundamental  Christian  dc-ctrlnes  were 
•'superstlticus  folly-  or  whc  repudiated 
Christ  or  promoted  anti -Christ Ian  thinking 
were  J.  G.  Flchte,  who  lived  Irom  1702  to 
1314.  Jocobl  (1743-1819),  Hegel  ( 177;>-1831 ) , 
J.  H.  Robr  (court  preacher  and  survirlntend- 
ent  at  WeimaJ,  Wegschelder  (1771-1849), 
J.  E.  G.  Paulus  (1761-1851). 

The  German  skeptiCs  who  were  called 
"higher  critics"  claimed  falsely  in  hundreds 
of  Instances  that  certain  Bibh'  statements 
were  not  true.  For  example,  the  seventh 
verse  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Acts  re- 
fers to  a  proconsul  named  Serjlu«  Paulus., 
The  critics  claimed  that  the  title  of  the  chief* 
ruler  of  this  Island  was  not  prcconsul.  that 
the  Bible  was  not  accurate  and  the  writer 
of  Acts  therefore  was  not  to  be  credited. 
Later  on,  however,  coins  of  this  epoch  were 
found  bearing  the  inscription  "proconsul" 
and  still  later  a  coin  was  found  en  this 
Island  with  the  inscription  "Paulus  the  Pro- 
consul" 

The  faith  of  the  great  majority  of  the  in- 
tellectual leaders  of  Germany  was  under- 
mined by  hundreds  of  Instances  in  which 
these  higher  critics  falsely  claimed  that 
statements  In  the  Bible  were  historically  in- 
correct, although  time  and  time  again  In 
literally  hundreds  of  cases,  archeology  has 
proven  the  questioned  Bible  statements  to 
be  correct. 

Likewise  many  of  our  young  people  are  to- 
day losing  their  faith  in  the  Bible  and  In 
Christ  because  professors  in  our  schools  and 
universities  have  txjrrowed  from  German 
teachers  a  philosophy  which  destroyed.  In 
German  leaders,  all  the  advances  Christianity 
had  made  in  almost  2,000  years  and  which  re- 
placed Christian  Ide&ls  with  the  same  kind  of 
brutality  and  inhumanity  that  existed  before 
Christ  was  born. 

AITD  THEN  CAMK  NIETZacnX.  THE  MAO 
PHILOSOPHER 

The  seeds  of  this  destructive  teaching  in 
Germany  bore  fruit  in  the  life  of  a  more  re- 
cent philosopher  whoee  philosophy  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Prussian  militarists  and  who  had 
a  profound  Influence  upon  modem  German 
spirit.  I  refer  to  Nietrache  who  died  only  45 
years  ago.  He  began  the  works  for  which  he 
was  noted  In  1878.  He  denounced  all  religion 
and  taught  that  might  makes  right.  He 
claimed  that  anything  that  enables  an  Indi- 
vidual to  have  victory  over  others  is  good 
and  true.  That  anything  which  Is  useful  to 
maintain  the  German  people  as  a  master  race 
Is  true  and  right.  This  philosophy  enabled 
the  German  leaders  to  starve  and  massacre 
millions  of  helpless  Individuals  while  main- 
taining clear  consciences  themselves.  They 
reasoned  that  If  by  massacring  the  entire 
Jewish  race  they  helped  Germany  maintain 
its  i>osltion  as  a  master  race,  they  did  no 
wrong.  According  to  Nietzsche  they  did  good. 
Nietzsche  became  Insane  and  was  confined  In 
an  insane  asylum  m   1895  but  even  so  his 


xteaching  has  dominated  the  thinking  ot  the 
German  militarists  for  about  50  years. 

HrrLER  REPLACES  CHRISHAMnT  WfTH  NAZISM 

Hitler's  writing  and  actions  were  the  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  the  work  of  Germany's 
intellectual  leaders  during  the  last  200  years. 
The  seeds  of  atheism  which  they  sowed  re- 
sulted in  Hitler  trying  to  establish  a  new 
pagan  religion— a  German  religion— to  re- 
place Christianity.  These  same  skeptical 
seeds  which  grew  Into  the  ruthless  cruel 
teaching  of  Nieiaache  enabled  Hitler  to  kill 
millions  of  helptleas  people  and  enslave  whole 
nations  in  the  name  of  Truth  and  Goodness. 


STOP  PLANTING  CERMANT'S  ATHEISTIC  SI 

When  com  Is  planted  we  expect  a  crop 
of  com,  ard  when  thistle  seed  is  planted  we 
can  exp3ct  to  reap  thistles.  Unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  counteract  the  German 
"higher  criticism"  ideology,  which  Is  being 
taught  in  the  schools  of  this  country,  we  can 
expect  the  same  results  here  within  a  few 
generations.  Just  recently  a  mother  wrote, 
"I  have  a  son.  finely  educated,  but  his  years 
In  the  univereity  have  undermined  his  faith. 
He  confessed  (Thrist  Jesus  as  Saviour  and  was 
baptized  and  Joined  the  church  as  a  boy. 
When  he  came  home  last  year,  after  being 
8  years  away.'  he  called  God's  Holy  Word 
'twaddle,'  taunting  me  for  believing  It.  It 
has  almost  broken  my  heart.  •  •  •  iff^ 
denied  ourselves  to  send  our  boy  to  college, 
Uttle  dreaming  what  the  result  would  be." 

Fortunately,  something  is  being  done  In 
America  to  counteract  this  atheistic  teach- 
ing. I  refer  to  the  churches  and  church 
schools.  The  only  place  In  this  country  where 
this  destructive  teaching  is  being  counter- 
acted today  Is  In  the  parochial  schools,  the 
Sunday  schools,  and  the  church-affiliated 
colleges.  When  you  send  your  children  to 
Sunday  school  and  to  church,  you  are  not 
only  helping  them  to  lead  happier  and  more 
profitable  lives  but  you  are  doing  the  most 
patriotic  thing  you  can  do.  There  is  nothing 
you  can  do  that  will  benefit  the  future  of 
your  country  as  much  as  sending  your  chil- 
dren to  Sunday  school  every  Sunday,  unless 
it  is  going  .there  with  them. 


Houiiog  in  Southern  California  a  First 
Problem — GI  Bovs  Denied  Prompt 
Enough  GI  Loans  To  Help — Thousands 
•f  Servicemen  Being  Discharged  Daily 
and  No  Place  To  Live 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  aYDE  DOYLE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEJTTATIVES 

Monday.  December  3.  I94i 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leagues, having  frequently  called  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  of  the  seiious  and 
tragic  conditions  which  confront  the  re- 
turning GI  boys  as  they  land  at  the  rate 
of  abcut  100,000  a  day  at  Long  Beach  and 
Los  Angeles  separation  centers.  I  want 
to  again  say  to  you  that  it  is  atKolutely 
imperative  that  ways  and  means  be 
found — and  immediately,  too — whereby 
this  housing  stress  and  strain  may  be 
relieved. 

It  certainly  Is  no  fault  of  these  single 
lads,  nor  was  tt  the  fault  of  these  married 
men,  that  they  were  placed  In  uniform 
and  sent  overseas,  leaving  their  wives  and 
children  l)ehind  them.  Nor  is  It  their 
fault,  nor  neglect  of  planning  or  prepara- 


tion that  they  now  return  home  to  their 
own  immediate  home  town  and  vicinity 
from  which  they  were  drafted,  and  find 
that  they  cannot  now  find  a  place  to  live, 
either  by  themselves  or  with  Uieir  loved 
ones. 

You  can  talk  about  the  GI  loan  pro- 
vision.'s  all  you  want  as  being  suSclent 
and  adequate — but  the  fact  is  that  they 
are  not  adequate  and  sufficient  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  taking  an  average  of 
45  days.  I  am  told,  for  a  boy  in  Los 
Angeles  County  to  get  his  loan  through. 
Thi',  ankoi'nts  In  practice  as  estoppel 
and  den;;.'  if  use  of  these  GI  Ican.s  for 
these  liT'iDvuished  lads. 

Not  httviiis  been  In  this  Congress  when 
the  GI  bill  was  written.  I  d:d  not  have 
the  privilege  of  working  in  connection 
with  same.  But  as  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  just  criticirms  and  complaints 
come  in  about  it  being  inadequate  in 
matters  of  loans,  about  its  red-tape  pro- 
visions, and  about  the  Inadequacy  of  its 
educational  provisions  and  other  similar 
benefits.  I  am  constrained  to  say  that 
I  feel  the  fundamental  policy  and  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill  should  immediately 
show  it  does  as  much  as  possible  as 
promptly  as  possible  for  these  distin- 
guished lads.  The  fact  that  there  was 
not  adequate  provision  or  speedy  enough 
ways  and  means  set  up  to  anticipate  the 
surrender  of  Germany  and  Japan  is  not 
the  fault  of  these  distinsruished  GI's  who 
are  now  returning.  I  do  not  criticize 
anyone  in  connection  therewith,  but  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  privi!e8;e  to  include 
in  my  remaiks  a  letter  from  the  able 
and  respected  clerk  of  the  city  of  South 
Gate.  Calif.,  which  relates  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  how  the  GI  bill  is  not  func- 
tioning. And  as  the  letter  refers  to  a 
newspaper  article  dated  frorr;  S^nta 
Ana.  Calif.,  on  this  subject,  I  ;  n;  ing 
to  include  that  article  also.  For,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  is  in  Orange 
County,  which  is  a  few  miles  from  Long 
Beach  and  South  Gate,  both  of  which  are 
in  the  Eighteenth  District  of  Calif orrua. 
which  I  represent.  My  flies  are  full  of 
facts  and  evidence,  all  of  which  go  to  the 
point  that  everyone  charged  with  any 
obligation  and  responsibility  in  connec- 
tion therewith  should  immediately  cor- 
rect this  tragic  housing  condition. 

The  letter  and  editorial  follow : 

Crrr  or  Boxtth  Gate. 
Sovth  Gate.  Calif..  November  28.  1945. 
Hon   Cltdk  Dotle. 

Member  of  Congress.  Washinffton.  D.  C. 

Deai  PuiifD:  I  am  enclosing  a  clipping 
from  the  Ixjs  .\ngeles  Times,  Issue  of  Novem- 
l>er  20.  1945.  which  correctly  states  the  work- 
ing of  the  ai  bill  In  our  city.  PracticaUy 
dally  I  am  In  contact  with  youag  veterans 
Inquiring  about  the  purchasing  of  taj-delln- 
quent  lots  and  only  one  out  of  the  many  has 
secured  a  OI  loan,  the  others  ha»e  given  up 
in  disgust.  Also  I  am  reliably  Inrorned  that 
when  the  builders  and  contractor!  are  ep- 
proached  by  these  fellows,  they  give  them 
very  cool  treatment  due  to  the  long  delay 
requh^d  to  complete  a  deal. 

Undoubtedly  the  CJongrest  had  food  Inten- 
tlous  when  passing  this  bill  but  from  practi- 
cal experience.  It  has  proved  to  toe  very  Im- 
practical and  is  the  cause  of  much  embarraaa- 
ment  and  disappointment  on  the  part  ol 
these  brave  lads  who,  upon  discharge  from 
the  Army,  were  given  such  optimistic  state- 
menta  about  what  the  Oovernmctit  l£  ctoing 
for  them.  i 
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Only  recently  I  knew  of  a  case  of  a  dls- 
tingukhed  boy  who  waa  transferred  from  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  to  Call- 
tornia  and  he  has  been  unable,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  2  months,  to  find  any  sort  of  apart- 
ment or  house  to  fit  his  needs.  He  did  find 
one  moderately  furnished  flve-room  house  at 
$80  per  month  but  the  tenant  demanded  $150 
bonus  before  he  woxild  move  out.  There  are 
thou.':ands  of  servicemen  being  discharged  in 
this  immediate  area  dally,  the  majority  of 
whom  want  to  join  their  families  but  are 
unable  to  find  any  sort  of  place  In  which  to 
live. 

It  does  therefore  seem  to  me  that  one  of  the 
urgent  matters  before  our  Congress  should 
be  to  immediately  provide  living  o.uarters  for 
these  young  fellows  so  recently  put  on  their 
own,  practically  with:,ut  funds  and  appar- 
ently without  friends. 
Very  sincerely, 

Hehbeht  C.  Peotzr. 


I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  November 
20,  19451 

Red  Iapt  Bl.amed  as  30  OI's  Fail  To  Get 
Loans — Veterans  Face  Loss  of  Homes  as 
Santa  Ana  Firm  Declares  United  States 
Agency  Has  Bogged  Down 

Santa  Ana,  November  19.— Because  the 
Veterans'  Administration  "has  bogged  down 
and  It  is  Impossible  to  do  business  with 
them."  the  Santa  Ana  Building  &  Loan  Co. 
today  refused  to  complete  GI  loans.  As  a 
result  30  war  veterans  will  go  homeless. 

This  '.•■.  the  announcement  today  of 
Georii-  v;  t  oper.  secretary-manager  of  the 
associauon.  who  said  his  organization  had 
made  every  effort  to  complete  the  loans  for 
the  veterans  but  was  unable  to  do  ^o  be- 
cause of  the  red  tape  Involved. 

HOMES   ON    market 

In  several  Instances  ho.nes  for  the  vet- 
erans were  virtually  compleied.  but  because 
of  the  association's  action  they  will  be  placed 
on  the  open  market  Instead.  The  home  of 
one  former  soldier.  Charles  L.  Barr.  at  215 
East  St.  Gertrude  Place,  was  completed  and 
he  already  had  bought  linoleum  and  other 
furni.shings  when  he  found  he  was  withcut 
a  resident. 

•We  have  pone  all  out  for  the  veterans." 
Cooper  said,  "and  have  made  every  effort  to 
process  loans  for  the  boys.  Eleven  have  been 
completed  and  the  30  we  had  in  the  process 
would  have  made  us  4  percent  when  we  easily 
could  have  made  5  percent  on  other  types 
of  loans.     That  shows  our  sincerity." 

VETERAN  ACTION   HOPHD 

In  a  letter  to  Col.  L.  C.  Chapman,  man- 
ager of  the  regional  office  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  Los  Angeles.  Cooper  said 
his  a?.-ociation  was  forced  to  take  the  action 
:i:.c!  *hat  he  hoped  the  veterans  would  be 
su  .;;  used  they  would  force  further  action 
on  the  loans. 

Local  American  Legion  officials  and  Ben 
Llebermann.  head  of  the  county  veterans' 
service  center,  aroused  by  protests  of  the 
servicemen,  will  meet  here  tomorrow  with 
Paul  J.  Torelll.  field  administrator  for  the 
California  Veterans  Commission,  to  investi- 
gate the  situation. 
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HON,  V.ALTERK.  GRANGER 
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IN   THE   HOV-K  OF  i-:EPRESEXTAT:\-F::: 
Monday,  D-ccembt-  3.  1'j43 

Mr    GRANGER      Mr.  Speaker.  nnd»r 

I'.ave    lu    e.XLcnu    my    remarks    in    the 


Record,  I  am  inserting  a  resolution  ap- 
proved by  Provo  Post,  No.  13,  of  the 
American  Legion. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sincere 
desire  of  this  organization  that  return- 
ing veterans,  especially  those  suflfering 
from  nervous,  mental,  and  physical  dis- 
abilities, be  given  every  opportunity  for 
rehabilitation,  and  that  a  grateful  Nation 
should  see  to  it  that  all  the  necessary 
facilities  are  provided  to  bring  about 
these  desirable  objectives.    It  follows: 

Whereas  the  exigencies  of  war  have  made 
necessary  the  calling  of  millions  of  the  young 
men  and  women  of  America  to  the  defense 
of  their  country  in  the  military  and  naval 
services  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  training  necessary  to  organ- 
ize and  make  efficient  defensive  and  offensive 
forces  has  rwiuired  these  millions  of  young 
people  to  make  violent  adjustment  to  regi- 
mented living,  to  rigid  di'.cipline,  and  to 
otherwise  unnatural  physical  and  Eocial  con- 
ditions, and  these  conditions,  added  to  an 
unprecedented  efficiency  for  violence  and  ter- 
ror of  modern  methods  of  war.  have  placed 
extreme  stress  upon  them  for  long  and  try- 
ing periods  of  time;  and 

V/hereas  the  results  of  such  tribulation 
upon  the  human  body,  mind,  and  nervous 
structure  are  becoming  increasingly  more 
apparent  as  our  service  people  in  increas- 
ingly greater  numbers  are  being  returned  to 
civil  life,  many  suffering  complete  and  total 
nervous,  mental,  or  physical  collapse,  and 
even  greater  numbers  suffering  nervous,  men- 
tal, or  physical  disorders  of  lesser  grade,  but 
nevertheless  to  such  an  extent  as  to  greatly 
handicap  their  rehabilitation  into  civil  life; 
and 

Whereas  because  of  such  conditions  many 
of  them  are  committing  unsccial.acts  and  are 
becoming  Involved  in  crime;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  provided,  or  is  providing,  facilities 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  those  who  have 
suffered  complete  mental,  physical,  or  nerv- 
ous collapse,  but  has  done  nothing  to  pro- 
vide for  those  who,  though  as  definitely  suf- 
fering from  service  disability,  have  not 
reached  such  a  condition  of  mental,  physical, 
or  nervous  disintegration  as  to  entitle  them 
to  care  and  treatment  in  established  facil- 
ities, under  existing  provision;  and 

Whereas  the  responsibility  of  society  at 
large,  under  the  representation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  to  this  lesser 
but  equally  definite  class  of  unfortunates, 
seems  as  manliest  as  Its  duty  to  those  wholly 
disabled:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved — 

1.  That  we  call  upon  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  make  prompt  and  ade- 
quate provision  for.  and  establishment  of, 
facilities  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  those 
persons  whose  service-connected  afaiction  has 
not  reached  the  stage  where  treatment  may 
be  had  in  present  established  facilities,  but 
v.hich  has  nevertheless  so  far  afflicted  them 
that  they  find  difficulty  In  rehabilitating 
themselves  Into  civil  living,  and  thus  are 
finding  themselves  Involved  in  unsocial  and 
Illegal  activity. 

2.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  Department  of  Utah  delega- 
tion to  the  national  convention  of  the 
.\merican  Legion,  with  the  request  that  the 
subject  matter  contained  herein  be  brought 
before  the  resolutions  committee  of  the 
convention,  for  such  action  as  it  may  deem 
advisable. 

3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  each  member  of  the  congressional 
celegation  from  Utah. 

4.  That  this  resolution  be  made  a  part 
of  the  minutes  of  the  Veterans'  Council  of 
P: :  and  of  Provo  Post.  No.  13.  of  the  Ameri- 
ca:. Ltgion,  Departmtnt  of  Utah. 


Dated  aft  Provo,  Utah  County,  Utah,  this 
14th  day  ^f  November  A.  D.  1945. 

'       Veterans'  Council  of  Provo, 
By  Fred   Adameon,   Chairman. 
RUSSEL  L.  Teahen, 

Secretary. 


Attest: 


By  L 
Attest: 


P(tovo   Post.   No.    13.    Department 
CF  Utah.  Ameeican  Legion. 
Croneman,  Commander. 


Stanford  W.  Gease, 

Adjutant. 


Trioote  to  American  Railroads 


EXtENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HOK.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN  ' 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAti'VES 
Monday.  D?cember  3,  1945 

Mr.  R^WAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  Extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  the  great  wartime  record  of  the 
transportjation  facilities  of  our  Nation. 
The  railroads,  in  particular,  have  done  a 
great  jo!>  hauling  freight  and  troops 
since  Pea^l  Harbor. 

For  m^st  of  American  industry,  the 
war  now 'is  over.  Not  so  for  the  rail- 
roads. 'Ithey  still  have  the  tremendous 
task  of  radeploying  millions  of  returning 
troops  arid  equipment  and  supplies. 
Their  facilities  will  be  taxed  to  capacity 
for  many  months  to  come. 

For  example,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  press  statement  issued  re- 
cently by  the  Pullman  Co.  which  shows 
that  in  the  4  years  since  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  Pullman  Co.  has  carried  approx- 
imately 125.000  000  passengers  an  aver- 
age of  788  miles  each  at  a  net  profit  of 
about  25  jcents  on  each  passenger.  The 
Pullman  Co.  has  provided  approxi- 
mately 98,000  000.000  passenger-miles  of 
service  f^r  troops  and  civilians — more 
than  the  total  mileage  for  the  11-year 
period  between  1930  and  1940. 

So  thatl  you  can  better  appreciate  the 
contribution  as  well  as  the  burden  of  the 
Nation's  tailroads  and  the  Pullman  Co. 
in  this  connection,  I  wish  to  Include 
in  the  Record  the  complete  text  of  the 
Pullman  press  statement,  as  follows: 

In  the  lust  4  years,  the  Pullman  Co.  has 
averaged  inly  about  25  cents  net  profit 
on  each  ^t  its  125,000,000  passengers  who 
traveled  ail  average  of  784  miles  each,  a  dis- 
tance grea  er  than  from  New  York  to  Detroit. 
George  A.  Kelly.  Pullman  vice  president,  re- 
ported tod  ay. 

Since  P<  an  Harbor.  Pullman  has  provided 
ppproxima  ely  93,000,000,000  passenger-miles 
Of  service  1  or  troops  and  civilians,  more  than 
the  total  cr  the  11-year  period  from  1930 
through  1)  40.  he  added.  Of  this  total,  ap- 
prcximatel  j  <4.000.0CO.OOC  passenger-miles 
were  perfj;  med  for  33.000,000  troops  in  mili- 
tary movements— an  avsra'^e  trip  of  1,300 
miles  for  each  GI  moved.  About  two-thirds 
of  ell  troc  ps  in  organized  travel  since  the 
start  of  th>  war  have  been  handled  In  sleep- 
in:»  cars,  and  the  peak  concentrated  load  of 
military  tnvel  still  is  ahead. 

Three  months  after  VJ-day,  Pullman's  per- 
formance I  till  Is  at  or  near  the  all-thne  rec- 
ords set  1;  1  1944,  when  revenue  passengers 
numbered  two  and  one-half  times  the  1940 
peac3time  total,  with  an  average  loading  of 
21.31  passfngers  per  car,  more  than  double 
the  1940  fliure. 
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While  other  transportation  agencies  are  re- 
converting to  peacetime  activities.  Pullman 
and  the  railroads  face  their  most  critical  pe- 
riod In  the  next  3  months.  An  estimated 
2,000,000  veteraos  from  Europe  and  the  Pa- 
cific are  scheduled  to  reach  this  country  dur- 
ing November  and  December,  according  to 
military  figures,  and  must  be  transported  to 
their  homes.  During  the  early  months  of 
1946,  more  than  a  half  million  veterans  are 
scheduled  to  arrive  monthly  at  west  coast 
ports,  and  90  percent  of  them  are  expected  to 
ride  Pullmans  to  their  home  stations. 

This  means  fewer  sleeping-car  accommoda- 
tions will  be  available  for  holiday  travelers 
this  year  than  In  any  previous  Christmas  sea- 
son, with  approximately  151,000  of  the  Na- 
tion's estimated  208.000  berths  avarlable  ex- 
clusively to  the  military  for  organized  troop 
travel. 

Although  the  picture  Is  not  too  encourag- 
ing for  civilian  travel,  we  urge  that  you  check 
with  your  railroad  passenger  agjnt  regarding 
Pull  roan  accommodations  if  you  miist  travel. 


Stoppage  of  Work  od  Ships  To  Be  Used 
for  Demobilization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAY\r  I   MORSE 

OF  caEcoN 
m  THE  SENATE  OF  THZ  XTSITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  3  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  29\  1945 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  in.serted  in 
the  Recoud  material  in  the  form  of  a 
speech  which  I  understand  was  delivered 
by  Joseph  Curran.  president  of  the 
National  Maritime  Union,  in  which  he 
sets  forth  the  reasons  for  the  stoppage 
of  work  on  certain  ships  which  he  thinks 
should  be  used  in  the  demobilization  pro- 
gram. 

I  put  this  in  the  Record  in  order  that 
Mr.  Curran's  views  may  be  made  a  matter 
of  record.  My  record  is  perfectly  clear 
that  I  do  not  believe  In  the  use  of  the 
strike  for  demonstration  purposes.  I 
believe  there  is  only  one  legitimate  field 
for  the  use  of  the  strike  weapon,  and 
that  is  in  the  field  where  there  is  a  dead- 
lock between  an  employer  and  a  union 
over  hours,  wages,  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. I  do  not  feel  that  any 
stoppage  of  work  should  be  used  for 
political  purpo.'^es,  or  a.s  a  political 
demonstration,  or  as  a  demonstration  in 
favor  of  any  particular  point  of  view  In 
connection  with  demobilization  or  any 
other  national  Issue;  but  I  do  think  the 
union  is  entitled  to  have  the  record  show 
its  reasons  for  the  stoppage  that  is  called, 
so  that  those  reasons  may  be  judged  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  upon 
their  merit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  tonight  to  discuss  a 

matter  of  vital  concern  to  miUions  of  Ameri- 
can families — the  problem  of  quickly  bring- 
ing home  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
troops  overseas.  I  want  to  thank  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System  for  making  its  facili- 
ties available  to  me  for  this  purpose. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  confusion  over  the 
delays  In  bringing  our  boys  home.  Conflict- 
ing excuses  and  deliberate  dtEtCHtlons  have 


been  coming  out  of  Washington  In  a  steady 
stream.  Par  what  purpose?  The  answer  is 
simply  that  the  agencies  responsible  for  de- 
mobilization have  been,  and  still  are.  trying 
to  escape  the  justified  anger  of  the  GI's  and 
the  public  over  the  shipping  snafu.  So 
Washington  is  blaming  delays  on  a  "•hort- 
age"  of  ships,  on  atolkaa.  stoppages,  lack  of 
■eamen.  and  any  other  bandy  excuse. 

It  Is  high  time  the  American  people  were 
given  the  true  facts.  On  TJ-day,  we  had 
about  4.500  ocean-going  merchant  ships. 
When  the  National  Maritime  Union  started 
its  campaign  to  hrtp  speed  the  return  of 
eur  GIs,  dhly  450  of  those  4.500  ships  were 
being  used  as  troop  transports.  Early  this 
month,  the  figure  was  Increased  to  470  ships, 
and  a  few  days  ago,  a  Deputy  AdminUtrator 
of  the  War  Shipping  Administration  told 
the  press  It  Is  now  operating  551  troopships. 
That's  an  increase  of  101  ships  since  we  be- 
gan our  drive.  Why  weren't  they  used  be- 
fore? Where  were  the  authorities  long 
months  ago  when  the  GI's  begged  for  ships 
from  Manila  to  the  Aleutians? 

The  Army  is  issuing  statements  that  strlXes 
on  both  coasts  and  shorter  working  hours  are 
the  reason  why  ships  are  be.ng  held  up.  The 
next  thing  we  may  expect  Is  for  the  authori- 
ties to  blame  the  striking  auto  workers  fcr 
holding  up  our  troops.  No  strikes  have  de- 
layed the  retuin  of  our  troops.  The  long- 
shore strike  in  New  York,  fcr  example,  held 
up  no  troopshiiJs.  But  the  Army  told  our 
boys  overseas,  end  It  was  published  in  Stars 
and  Stripes,  that  the  strike  was  responsible 
for  holding  up  400  troopships.  Ctace  the 
strike  was  over,  however,  the  troops  began  to 
ask.  "Where  are  those  400  ships'""  The  Army 
was  put  on  a  spot.  They  finally  confessed  lo 
the  GI's  that  no  troopships  were  held  up. 

Becaust?  of  the  pressure  am  actions  already 
exerted  by  the  maritime  unions  upon  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  and  WSA.  five  ships 
on  the  west  coast  have  been  kept  out  of  pri- 
vate runs  and  reassigned  to  carry  troops. 
They  are  the  Monterey.  Lurltne,  Matsonia. 
President  Jct.nson,  and  Brazil.  Those  ships 
have  a  troop -carrying  capacity  of  35.000. 

However.  WSA  has  laid  up  over  300  ships 
in  domestic  ports  while  GI's  are  awaitmg 
transportation  home  from  foreign  ports. 
When  we  criticized  that  policy,  the  WSA  re- 
plied that  it  would  t&ke  2  months  to  properly 
refit  Liberty  ships  to  carry  troops. 

Well,  the  GIs  answered  that  one.  and  in  a 
pretty  convincing  manner.  GI's  in  Manila 
converted  the  Liberty  ship  Oifo  Af cars  to  a 
troopship.  And  they  did  it  not  In  2  months 
but  In  2  days  Furthermore,  they  put  in  a 
sick  bay,  post  exchange,  movies,  and  a  radio 
in  each  of  the  four  troop  compartment*.  As 
a  result.  500  happy  troops  aboard  the  Otto 
Uears  airived  In  San  Francisco  last  Saturday. 

These  GI's  did  the  same  kind  of  Job  on 
two  more  Liberty  ships,  the  Carole  Lomhard 
and  the  Joseph  Pulitzer,  and  repaired  two 
additional  ships,  the  Kent  and  the  Warden. 

If  the  GI's  could  do  such  quick  conver- 
sions, why  couldn't  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
War  Shipping  Administration?  Our  shipyard 
workers  could  do  it.  They  have  produced 
records  showing  that  during  the  war  ships 
were  converted  to  troopships  In  less  than 
one  day.  They  have  advised  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  that  they  could  do  the 
s&xne  thing  now.  But  Wastiington  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  that  proposal. 

Here's  a  sample  of  the  way  Washington  is 
thinking  about  this  situation.  Rear  Ad- 
miral William  Callaghaa,  who  is  Assistant 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  told  a  Senate 
NaTal  Affairs  Committee,  and  I  quote:  "It's 
unprofitable,  unsanitary,  and  sometimes 
hazardous  to  bring  men  home  on  freight- 
ers." 

His  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  troops 
Is  commendable.  But  there  was  no  talk  of 
unprofitable,  unsanitary,  or  hazardous  con- 
ditions when  our  troops  were  transported 
on  combat-loaded  cargo  ships  to  Pacific 
beachhead*.    Troops  remained  on  those  Lib- 


erty ships  as  long  as  90  days.  The  men  slept 
on  the  decks  in  rain  and  in  hot.  un venti- 
lated holds.  Latrines  and  meas  lines  ran 
side  by  side  on  the  open  decks.  The  men 
endured  those  hardships  because  they  knew 
It  was  war.  They  are  wUllng  to  endure  them 
again  In  order  to  come  home.  As  one  foreign 
correspondent  put  it.  "The  average  soldier 
would  happily  go  home  lashed  to  the  mast." 
I  spoke  to  hundreds  of  GFs  while  In  Prance 
last  month,  and  that  statement  is  no  exag- 
geration. 

You  can  Imagine  how  our  stranded  GIs 
oecome  demoralized  when  they  see  ships  re- 
turning to  the  States  with  empty  bunks; 
ships  carrying  civilian  passen^r,  horses,  and 
what  not  from  overseas:  ships  debarking 
homeward-bound  troops  In  a  fbrelgn  port 
because  the  authorities  suddenly  ordered 
those  ships  turned  over  to  another  country. 
No  wonder  our  boys  feel  they  are  the  "for- 
gotten men." 

The  facts  show  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Stair,  the  WSA.  and  other  authorities  in- 
volved have  badly  bungled  the  troop-return 
program  up  to  the  present  tlm.e.  We  see  con- 
tinued evasions  and  broken  promises  to  our 
GI's. 

On  October  23,  for  example,  we  cliarged 
that  55  fEst  Vlctori'-typp  ships  were  being 
turned  over  to  private  companies  for  coast- 
wise operations  In  a  New  York  Times  article 
of  November  18,  a  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration spokesman  stated  that:  "No 
American  vessels,  either  cargo  or  passenger, 
had  been  redelivered  to  private  owners,  'de- 
spite propaganda  to  the  contrary."  "  That 
WSA  spokesman  on  Saturday  repeated  that 
no  ships  "had  been  returned  to  private 
owners." 

Well,  I'm  not  interested,  and  Pm  sure  the 
CH  8  arent.  in  whether  ships  are  •delivered." 
"r3dellvered."  or  'returned"  to  private  own- 
ers. The  WSA  is  playing  with  words.  Fcr  I'm 
holding  here  in  my  hand  tonight  a  list  of 
14  Victory  and  C-type  vessels  which  the  Wai* 
Shipping  Administration  did  allocate  for 
private  intercoastal  runs.  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter whether  those  ships  are  owned  by  private 
companies  or  operated  lor  the  WSA.  But  the 
fact  is  that  they  are  assigned  for  commercial 
operations  and  not  to  carry  troop*.  It  is  alao 
»  fact  that  those  14  ships  have  already  made 
their  initial  coaatwiae  voyages.  I  now  give 
the  names  of  tliose  atUps  to  you — the  Ameri- 
can people — for  your  Informatlcn  and  action. 
They  are  the  Water  Witch.  BilUngs  Victory, 
Baylor  Victory.  Archer.  Pampero.  Sioiui  Falh 
Vwtory,  Amea  Vielory,  Ocala.  Victory.  Pass 
Chriatvan  Victory,  MaUUn  Victory.  Lynchburg 
Victory,  Beaver  Victory,  Parkerstmrg  Victory, 
Atlantic  City  Victory. 

If  the  WSA  does  not  know  It,  lure  are  the 
dates  those  vessels  left  east  and  west  coast 
ports  on  their  private-profit  runs:  The  Water 
Witch  and  the  Billings  left  Seattle  on  Novem- 
ber 7.  The  Baylor  left  San  Francisco  on  the 
8ih.  The  Archer  left  Seattle  on  the  8th.  The 
Pampero  left  Seattle  on  the  10th.  The  Sioux 
Falls  left  SeatUe  the  I4th.  And  the  Ames 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  ths  15th. 

The  Ocaia  left  Philadelphia  on  November 
6.  On  the  7th.  the  Pass  Christian  left  Balti- 
more, the  Maiden  left  New  York,  and  tte 
Lynchburg  left  PhiLidelphia.  On  the  8tll. 
the  Beaver  saUed  from  Baltimore  and  the 
Parkerstntrp  left  from  Ptilladelphla.  On  the 
»th.  the  Atlantic  City  left  New  York. 

The  WSA  al60  claims  that  there  are  not 
enovgk  leamen  to  man  the  ships.  If  that  is 
tr\i€.  why  did  Admiral  Land,  of  WSA.  Join 
with  General  Hershey,  of  selective  service,  to 
further  aggravate  the  situation?  Why  did 
they  issue  a  directive,  effective  November  15. 
stating  that  any  seaman  who  had  32  months 
of  substantial  service  could  leave  the  indus- 
try and  not  be  subject  to  the  draft? 

1  have  here  a  letter  from  a  member  of  our 
union  which  he  sent  me  from  the  South 
Pacific.  It  lists  87  ships.  Including  'Victory 
ships,  which  are  idle  in  the  Salpan-Tlnlan 
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harb<5r  area  and  In  the  Caroluifs  Some  of 
those  87  ships  have  been  there  since  June 
17 — more  than  5  months.  Only  6  out  of  41 
rhips  In  the  Carolines  had  arrived  there  in 

A;.,  ng  the  46  ships  in  Salpan-Tinlan  har- 
bor, this  NMU  member  writes,  "are  many 
which,  after  a  long  wait  at  another  harbor, 
have  arrived  here  for  a  further  wait." 

What  are  all  those  ships  waiting  for?  The 
WSA  tells  us  it  expects  to  have  34.000  extra 
berths  in  the  European  run  ntxt  month,  and 
plans  to  send  50  Victory  ships  to  the  Pacific. 
That's  good  news.  But  thousands  of  our 
boys  In  the  Pacific  theater  cculd  have  been 
home  for  Cbrlstmas  If  only  some  of  those  87 
sliips  had  been  used. 

c3n  the  one  hand  the  Army  had  told  the 
GIs  there  is  a  shortage  of  ships.  On  the 
other  hand  the  troops  saw  with  their  own 
eyes  scores  of  ships  that  were  doing  abso- 
lutely nothing  and  costing  American  tax- 
payers millions  of  dollars. 

I  am  turning  this  list  over  to  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
for  their  information  and  action.         *' 

Now.  as  for  the  300-odd  American  ships 
lying  idle  In  domestic  anchorages,  the  GIs 
have  been  told  that  those  ships  are  "over-age. 
battle-damaged,  or  unsuitable  for  conversion 
to  cany  tro-ps. "  It's  strange  how  ships  that 
were  doing  a  jch  carrying  troops  and  supplies 
suddenly  became  "useless"  overnight. 

I  say.  and  organized  Ihbor  says,  let  us  use 
our  cargo  slilps — let  us  use  ev;ry  vessel  that 
can  carry  troops — to  spaed  the  return  of  our 
heroic  fighting  men.  To  do  less  would  be  to 
make  a  mocker"  of  the  outstanding  services 
they  have  rendered  to  our  Nation  and  to  tha 
world. 

Look  at  Life  magazine,  dated  November  26. 
Page  75  shows  some  of  those  ships  that  the 
War  Shipping  Administration  decided  are 
"useless."  A  number  of  those  vessels  were 
launched  as  late  as  May  of  this  year. 

Our  campaign  and  public  protests  have 
succeeded  in  getting  the  WSA  to  speed  up  the 
troop-return  program.  It  has  ancunced  that 
no  more  ships  would  be  laid  up  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  A  few  ships  have  been 
brought  out  of  the  "boneyards."  thanks  to 
the  support  of  our  drive  by  the  trade  unions, 
the  veterans'  organizations,  and  many  other 
groups.  It  is  not  clear  whether  those  ships 
will  be  used  for  troops,  however.  Eut  the 
fact  is  ships  are  being  brought  out. 

I  have  received  thousands  of  letters  and 
cables  protesting  the  disgraceful  transporta- 
tion delays  and  praising  the  stand  taken  by 
the  National  Maritime  Union.  B\it  how 
many  letters  have  been  sent  to  Congress? 
How  many  have  been  sent  to  President  Tru- 
man? More  letters  and  telegrams  must  be 
sent  to  Congress  and  to  the  President  to  guar- 
antee that  the  promises  to  our  GIs  will  be 
kept. 

The  seamen  alone  cannot  clear  up  the  sit- 
uation. This  Is  a  Job  for  all  the  American 
people.  Speaking  for  the  National  Maritime 
Union,  and  since  the  authorities  have  failed 
to  allocate  enough  ships  to  speed  demobili- 
zation, I  have  recommended  to  cur  mem- 
bers, as  a  first  step,  that  on  Monday,  De- 
cember 3,  there  Is  to  be  a  24-hour  Nation- 
wide work  stoppage  on  all  ships  except  cer- 
tified troop  ships  and  legitimate  relief  ships. 
In  addition.  I  am  authorized  to  say  on  behalf 
of  the  International  Longshoremen  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  CIO,  the  Marine  Fire- 
men, Oilers  and  Watertenders,  unaffiliated, 
the  Marine  Cooks  and  Stewards  Association, 
CIO.  and  the  Inland  Boatmen's  Union.  CIO, 
that  they  are  taking  joint  action  with  the 
National  Maritime  Union  on  this  Issue  in  all 
American  ports. 

We  fought  against  the  diversion  of  ships 
to  foreign  powers  for  use  in  suppressing  peo- 
ple's independence  movements.  We  sharply 
opposed  the  policy  of  sending  ships  to  rust 
In  American  ports.  We  protested  the  allo- 
cation of  .ships  for  commercial  operations. 


We  did  not  do  this  !or  publicity.  Nearly 
6.000  of  our  shipmates  died  to  "keep  'em 
sailing"  during  the  war.  We  want  to  speed 
the  return  of  our  boys  so  that  they  may 
help  to  build  the  kind  of  America  and  the 
kind  of  world  for  which  they  fought  and 
bled. 

We  are  determined  to  fulfill  our  responsi- 
bilities to  our  servicemen.  The  continued 
active  help  and  participation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  urgently  needed  to  make  sure 
that  our  boys  will  be  brought  home  quickly. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4, 1945 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  Friday,  the  ■Washington  papers 
carried  news  items  that  Sic  Paul  T.  Stew- 
art, an  18-year-old  son  of  Senator  Tcm 
Stewart,  of  Tennessee,  had  been  re- 
turned from  the  Pacific,  which  indicated 
that  he  is  being  returned  for  release. 
The  inference  was  clearly  drawn  that  this 
action  was  taken  at  the  instanca  of  his 
father. 

His  father  never  requested  his  transfer 
from  the  Pacific  nor  did  he  know  any- 
thing about  the  order  for  his  transfer. 
Tills  dispatch  does  Senator  Stewart  a 
great  injustice,  and  both  the  press  and 
the  Navy  ofiacials  owe  him  an  apology. 
Senator  Stew.irt  is  a  fine  American,  of 
profound  loyalty  and  deep  interest  in  his 
country  and  its  institutions,  and,  al- 
though United  States  Senator,  he  has  not 
in  any  way  attempted  to  sliield  his  boys 
or  soften  the  blows  of  war  for  them. 

The  Senator  has  only  three  sons.  All 
of  them  volunteered  for  the  service.  One 
of  them  has  been  in  the  service  over  4 
years,  another  3 '2  years,  and  young  Paul 
T.  Steward  joined  the  Navy  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  father  and  mother  when  he 
was  17  4  years  of  age.  All  of  these  boys 
have  fine  records  in  the  service.  He  has 
never  made  a  request  of  any  kind  for  any 
of  them.  No  family  has  displayed  a  more 
patriotic  spirit.  This  family  should  be 
praised  and  not  castigated  by  the  press, 
whether  it  be  the  Stars  and  S.ripes  or 
the  regular  n3V.-s  services. 

The  news  dispatch  from  Honolulu 
quotes  the  commanding  officer  at  the 
Waipio  amphibious  operating  base,  v/here 
Paul  was  stationed,  as  having  said.  "Had 
I  known  all  this  sooner,  I'd  have  sent  him 
to  a  forward  area."  This  is  an  out- 
rageous statement.  The  position  which 
a  boy's  father  occupies  should  have  no 
bearing  upon  his  son's  assignment,  and 
for  a  commanding  ofiBcer  to  say  that  he 
would  send  a  boy  to  a  forward  station  be- 
cause his  father  happened  to-be  a  United 
States  Senator  should  not  be  condoned. 

If  Paul  Stewart  was  placed  on  orders  in 
due  course  for  return,  I  do  not  think  that 
he  should  be  removed  merely  because  of 
the  position  which  his  father  occupies, 
but  to  alleviate  any  embarrassment  I  un- 
derstand he  has  requested  his  orders  for 
return  be  canceled. 


World  Free  Press  Urged  by  American 
J  Legion 

EX^NSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  4, 1945 

Mr.  MAJSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  during  its  deliberations  at 
Chicago,  ^11..  on  November  19.  1945,  ap- 
proved th^  principle  of  a  world  free  press 
as  one  of  1  the  requisites  in  the  mainte- 
nance of :  universal  and  lasting  peace. 
The  petittion  embodying  this  objective 
v;as  EUbm:  tted  by  Costello  Post,  of  Wash, 
ington,  D.  C. 

History  teaches  that  dictatorships  and 
v;ar  lords!  live  and  prosper  when  pro- 
tected by  a  stifled  and  corrupt  press. 
As  witnesi  Geimany  under  Hitler,  Italy 
under  M  iissolini.  and  Russia  under 
Stalin.  I  oth  Germany  and  Italy  have 
paid  the  p  rice  of  a  stifled  press  but  Stalin 
is  still  cai  italizing  upon  one.  When  the 
newspape:s  of  a  nation  are  truly  alert 
and  free,  tyrannical  and  domineering 
men  of  evil  design  find  it  difficult  to 
exist. 

The  wl(  lespread  demand  for  freedom 
of  the  put  lie  press — not  only  here  in  the 
United  SU  tes — but  throughout  the  entire 
globe  is  c<  rtainly  encouraging  and  reas- 
suring. 1  hrough  the  medium  of  an  ab- 
solute fre<  exchange  of  news  we  have  an 
opportuni  y  to  bring  about  a  thorough 
understaniding  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world.     Itj  is  our  duty  and  obligation  to 


;hat  this  objective  is  accom- 


see  to  it 
plished. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Amerj  can  Legion  in  connection  with 
this  mattfr  follows: 

Resolution  122 
Cdmplete  freedom  of  press 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  has  always 
supported  1  reedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  re- 


ligion, and 


freedom  of  the  press,  as  set  forth 


In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates;  and 
Wherer.s  the  American  Legion  wants  a  free 
and  unhampered  flow  of  news  between  na- 
tions: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rssolved,  That  the  American  Legion.  In 
National  Canvention  assembled  at  Chicago. 
Illinois,  thiise  days  of  November  18,  19  and 
20,  1945.  dees  hereby  demand  complete  free- 
dom cf  the  press  and  expresses  itself  as 
opposed  to  my  movement  which  would  make 
the  press  tl  e  Instrument  of  the  Government. 


F  ederal  Reserve  Banks 


REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

CF  CALIFORNI.* 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuisday,  December  4.  1945 

Mr.  VaORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  both  France  and  England, 
the  other  4wo  great  western  democracies 
beside  ouijown.  the  central  br.  :ks  of  is- 
sue are  b^ing  made  the  property  of  all 
the  people  of  the  Nation. 
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For  9  vears.  enpr  sfnce  I  first  became  a 
Member  of  the  House.  I  have,  along  with 
certain  other  Members,  continuously 
worked  to  bring  about  the  ownersliip  by 
the  American  people  of  our  own  bank  of 
Issue  which  is  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banJcs.  I  believe  it  wrong  to  permit  any 
private  ager»o-  to  usurp  the  es.sentially 
governmental  power  of  creating  the 
money  of  a  great  nation.  I  believe  that 
whenever  econamic  coodiUons  justify  tiie 
creaUcm  of  a  single  new  dollar  of  money, 
the  whole  people,  not  a  privileged  few. 
should  benefit.  I  believe  that  rw)t  a  dime 
of  interest-bearing  debt  should  be  re- 
quired as  a  condition  of  maintaining  in 
circulation  an  amount  of  money  which 
will  always  correspond  cqrrectly  to  the 
volume  of  production. 

The  moves  being  made  by  Prance  and 
England  will  strengthen,  not  weaken, 
their  democracy.  They  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  industry  to  operate  more 
smoothly,  uid  under  far-sighted  policies 
this  move  can  naean  in  those  coimtries  or 
in  this  country  a  far  greater  stabibty.  an 
e/Tective  avoidance  of  inflation  and  de- 
fiatiwi  and  consequently  greater  hope  for 
true  private  enterprise. 

The  goverrment.<;  of  FYance  and  Eng- 
land are  in  my  judgment  committed  to 
the  principles  of  individual  Hberty — re- 
ligicu.s,  political,  and  economic — and  to 
the  principles  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. The  approach  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  the  problems  of  the  time 
would  appear,  judjring  from  Prime  Min- 
ister Attlee's  speech,  to  be  a  fundamen- 
tally religious  approa-ch. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  d*y  is  not  far  distant  when  we 
in  the  United  States  will  have  the  vision 
and  good  judgment  to  make  our  central 
bank  of  issoie  likewi^  an  institution  be- 
longing to  the  entire  American  people. 
It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  this  would 
lead  to  fewer  governmental  controis  over 
the  economic  activities  of  our  people 
rather  than  to  more  of  thorn  There 
have  been  times  when  even  my  good 
friends  have  told  me  that  my  work  in 
this  field  would  never  lead  to  success — 
that  it  was  a  matter  for  the  dim  and  dis- 
tant future.  It  is  therefore  encourag- 
ing to  find  the  other  great  democracies 
of  the  world  already  taking  this  step. 

The  question  will  be  raised  by  some 
whether  in  Prance  they  are  not  going 
considerably  beyond  the  nationalization 
of  the  central  bank  of  i.ssue  since  four 
other  huge  bank.>i  in  addition  to  the  Bank 
of  Prance  are  also  being  nationalized. 
To  this  I  would  reply  that  these  other 
four  banks  in  Pranoe  have  to  a  consider- 
able extent  shared  with  the  Bank  of 
Prance  the  power  of  money  creation  in 
that  nation,  particularly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  tiie  creation  of  demand  de- 
posits for  industrial  investment  pur- 
poses. This,  however,  should  be  a  lesson 
to  us  for  France  failed  to  prevent  itf 
concexitration  of  a  major  share  of  the 
banking  busizjess  in  her  country  in  ti^ 
hukds  of  these  four  huge  institutions. 
This  is  the  reason  some  of  us  have  so 
vigorously  opposed  the  growth  of  bank- 
holding  companies  in  oiu-  own  country 
believing  as  we  have  in  a  system  of  small 
private  banks  as  the  best  means  of  avoid- 
ing monopoly  of  this  all-important  line 


of  business  and  thus  avoiding  the  coming 
of  the  time  when  It  would  be-  necessary 
in  the  people's  interest  to  go  beyond  the 
nationalization  of  the  central  bank  of 
issue  in  our  country.  The  right  mone- 
tary system  Ls  one  wherein  the  banks  do 
the  banking  business  and  the  Govern- 
ment does  the  Government's  business. 
The  banking  business  is  the  acceptance 
of  deposits  and  the  making  of  loans. 
The  Governmentss  business  is  the  crea- 
tion of  money  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
stable  value  in  the  naonetary  imit. 


Misuse  9i  Barbiturates 


REMARKS 

iio.v  lDITH  fiihjkbt  KtKlERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuef><lat/.  December  4,  1945 

Mrs  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  show  how  alarmed  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  is 
regarding  the  misuse  of  barbiturates.  I 
am  exteiKling  a.<:  a  part  of  my  remarks 
information  regarding  their  conference 
which  was  held  recently.  They  are  very 
much  disturbed,  bccau.se  doctors  at- 
tempting to  secure  barbiturates  from 
drug  stores  find  difficulty  sometimes  in 
getting  them :  so  they  are  convinced,  as  is 
proven  by  this  st.atement.  that  a  great 
many  of  the  barbiturates  are  bought  on 
the  bootleg  plan.  The  sale  of  them  has 
increased  enormously  in  the  past  months. 
This  record  shows  that  it  has  an  effect  on 
criminals.  These  barbitmate  tablets 
sometimes  are  put  into  drinks  such  as 
soft  drinks,  and  they  are  affecting  the 
hish  school  boys  and  girls  most  disas- 
trously. They  do  not  realize  there  is 
danger  in  putting  these  tablets  in  soft 
drinks. 

AMEKICAN  PHARMATHmCAL   ASSOCTATIOIf  nfAtTG- 
CllATIS    PmOGRAM    TO    CVSB    MISOBE    OT    KKBBl- 

TUaATSS UOLOS      CONFERINCE      OF       HCALTn 

AtTTHORrnES   AS  FIRST   STIP 

American  pharmacy  is  coming  to  grips  with 
the  problems  arising  from  promiscuous  dis- 
tribution of  barbiturate?.  One  of  the  most 
forward-looking  steps  in  the  direction  of 
meeting  these  problems  was  taken  by  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  «ben 
It  called  a  conference  of  representatlvea  oC 
medicine,  pharmacy,  pubbc  health,  and  gov- 
ernment at  Its  headquaners  bxjiKllng  In 
Washington  on  October  12  to  discuss  the 
rogulaticn  of  use  and  distribution  of  barbi- 
turates. 

The  discussions  covered  barbiturate  hablt- 
uaUon  and  toleraiice.  the  degree  of  com- 
pliance with  existing  regulations  on  the  part 
of  physicians  and  pharmacists;  the  present 
status  of  barbiturate  regulation  by  laws  spe- 
cifically directed  toward  regulaiicn  of  dis- 
tribution of  barbiturates  and  by  State  phar- 
macy laws,  state  food  and  drxxg  acts,  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and 
other   regulatory   procedures. 

ETenr  atpect  of  the  problem  was  explored 
and  commented  on  in  detail  by  a  group  of 
experts  In  the  fleW  of  medical  and  pharma- 
cerrtical  practice,  law  enforcement,  and  jrnb- 
hc  health. 

The  conference  was  called  by  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Legteiatkon  of  the  Atwerican  Pharma- 
ceutical Association  to  whom  the  council 
of  the  association  had  referred  the  problem. 


with  Instructions  to  study  the  laws  c:  iiic 
various  States  go\'eminf  the  dispensing  of 
barbituric-acid  compounds.     1  -ion  to 

studying  legteVitkm  on  the  sni  .  *-  com- 

mittee had  ateo  ■•eertalned  the  opmions  oT 
pharmacists  and  physicians  with  respect  to 
the  type  of  regulation  believed  necessary  to 
correct  the  evil  of  promiscuous  ufte  and  dis- 
tribution of  hypnotic  drugs. 

In  opening  the  conference.  Chairman  A. 
L  I.  Wirrre.  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation 
of  the  American  Pharmnceutlcal  Association, 
who  presided,  stated  that  various  Ideas  had 
been  expressed  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  barblttrrates  are  promiscuously  dis- 
tributed. He  pointed  out  that  careless  pre- 
scribing and  dispensing  on  the  part  of  phy- 
sicians and  their  oflSce  assistants  may  be  a 
factor.  He  likewise  called  attention  to  the 
problem  of  uncontrolled  renewal  of  prescrip- 
tions and  "over-the-counter  sales"  in  States 
where  there  is  no  law  governing  distribution 
of  barbiturates  and  "bootleg'  distribution 
where  there  is  a  law.  Mr.  Winne  poUited 
««t  that  the  conference  had  been  called  to 
receive  the  coniment  and  opUilon  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  profession  and  the  indtistry 
involved  in  prescribing,  dispensing,  and  dis- 
tribution of  tmrblttn-ates.  and  indicated  that 
the  American  Pharmacetitic?.!  Association's 
committee  on  legislation  will  carefully  re- 
view the  factual  data  submitted  and  the 
opinions  expressed,  as  a  basis  for  recom- 
mendations to  be  made  to  the  council  ol 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

Leading  off  the  discussion  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  experts  present.  Dr  Robert  H. 
Prtlx.  chief  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Division 
of  the  United  States  Public  HMlth  Service, 
discussed  barbiturate  habltuatioa  and  tol- 
erance. He  was  followed  by  Commissioner 
H  J.  Anslinger.  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Narcotics,  who  discussed  the  law-eufoice- 
ment  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
long  experience  In  the  control  of  dtstribution 
of  narcotic  drugs. 

Dr.  Austin  Smith,  secretary  of  tbe  CouncU 
on  Pharmacy  and  Chemlrtry  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  in  discussing  the  medi- 
cal aspects  of  the  problem,  pointed  out  the 
necessity  for  continuous  education  of  both 
physicians  and  pharmacists  on  their  respou- 
slblltties  in  connection  with  the  distribution 
of  all  drtigs.  He  indicated  that  physicians 
cou'd  be  counted  on  to  cooperate  through 
their  organizations  in  any  procedure  which 
will  correct  the  dUBculties  of  tbe  piwent 
situation. 

Dr,  Robin  C  Buerkl.  chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Professional  Practice  of  the 
American  Hospital  AEsociatlon,  Cientii  ncd 
the  Importance  of  red'Jcing  record -teepang 
to  a  minimum  In  connection  with  the  con- 
trol of  drugs,  but  expressed  appreciation  of 
the  problem  connected  with  barbiturate  con- 
trol, and  indicated  that  hospitals  -would  co- 
operate in  any  program  which  te  I'oundly 
conceived  to  correct  the  evils  arising  from 
tndiscrirolnate  use  of  barbiturates. 

Speaking  for  the  dental  profession.  Dr. 
Donald  A  Wallace,  serretary  of  the  Council 
on  Dental  Therapeutics  of  the  American 
DentaJ  Association,  voiced  the  interett  cf 
dentists  in  proper  control  of  habtt-forjilnj 
drugs,  but  indicated  tliat  promiscuous  dU- 
tnbution  could  not  be  associated  to  any  ex- 
tent with  dental  practice  becatiae  of  the 
limited  use  of  such  products  ^y  that  pro- 
fession. 

Prof.  Robert  C.  Wilson,  of  the  College  of 
Pharmacy.  University  of  Georgia,  expressed 
great  concern  over  the  pos.sible  unfavorable 
public  reaction  toward  tlie  practice  of  phar- 
macy  caused  by  derelictions  of  a  few  members 
of  the  jjrofeasKin.  He  pointed  out  that  It  was 
the  underworM  interest  and  traflic  In  these 
drugs  wbicb  ts  the  real  njcnace.  He  voiced 
the  opinion  that  control  of  the  fllWt  distribu- 
tion of  these  drugs  involves  mere  than  regu- 
lation oi  the  professions.     It  was  bis  feeling 
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that  A  licensing  system  applied  to  manulac- 
turers  should  '>e  a  pari  o(  any  system  of  con- 
trol that  may  be  devised. 

Mr.  Carson  P.  Tralley,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Drug  Manufacturers' 
AssoclaMon,  attributed  current  Interest  In 
the  re^^ulatlon  of  the  distribution  of  bar- 
biturates to  a  wave  of  suicides  and  accidental 
deaths  resulting  .rom  overdoses  of  these 
dnqp.  He  advocated  State,  rather  than 
Federal,  legislation,  and  expressed  the  view 
that  an  lnvest:gatlon  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  barbiturates  would  offset  much  of  the 
sentiment  a<»alnst  the  use  of  such  products 
occasioned  by  sensational  reports  of  their 
misuse. 
._  Other  participants  In  the  conference  on 
the  pharmaceuticai  aspects  of  the  problem 
Included  Mr.  P.  H.  Costello,  secretary  cf  the 
Nat.onal  Association  of  Boards  of  Pharmacy, 
who  pointed  out  the  difSculties  of  adequate 
enforcement  under  pharmacy  acts  and  bar- 
biturate laws  wh'ch  are  enforced  by  Boards 
of  Pharmacy;  Mr.  George  Prates,  spoke  In  be- 
half cf  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists;  Mr.  H.  M.  Bingham  represented 
the  National  Wholesale  Druggists"  Associa- 
tion, and  Mr.  John  A.  Crozier  represented 
the  Federal  Wholesale  Druggists*  Association. 
On  the  public-health  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem. Dr.  Ernest  L.  Stebbins,  Commissioner 
of  Health  of  New  Yorli  City  drew  attention  to 
experiences  in  metropolitan  centers  where 
accidental  deaths  and  suicides  from  misuse 
cf  barbiturates  have  apparently  been  on  the 
increase,  as  compared  with  the  legitimate 
use  of  these  drugs.  He  also  touched  upon 
the  effect  of  barbiturates  on  persons  who  are 
criminally  Ir.clined. 

Dr.  Robert  P.  Herwlck,  chief  of  the  Division 
of  Drug  Control  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, expressed  the  view  that  misuse 
of  barbiturates  is  rather  widespread,  and  he 
Included  over-the-counter  sales  in  his  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "misuse."  He  indicated  that 
inspectors  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration have  found  it  diffictilt  to  purchase 
barbiturates  from  most  phaimacists.  which 
Is  an  Indication  that  considerable  quantities 
are  obtained  by  the  public  through  bootleg 
cnannels.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Focd  and 
Drug  Administration  cannot  be  expected  to 
control  the  distribution  of  these  drugs  alcne 
and,  like  Commissioner  Anslinger,  he  ex- 
plained that  congressional  apprcpriatlons  are 
very  difficult  to  obtain  for  enforcement  pur- 
poses. This  is  responsible  for  the  reduction 
In  personnel  for  control  work.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  adequave  enforcement  of  regu- 
lations governing  the  sale  of  barbiturates 
would  have  to  be  conducted  at  the  State  level 
for  the  present  to  be  effective,  and  stressed 
the  importance  of  concerted  enforcement 
under  all  existing  statutes. 

Other  comments  on  the  legal  and  public- 
health  aspects  were  made  by  Mr.  Leslie  C. 
Jayne.  New  Yori  State  Board  of  Pharmacy, 
Mr.  Walter  Scofield.  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Food  and  Drugs  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Health,  Mr.  W.  A.  Queen,  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Siate  Cooperation  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Hol- 
loway  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Mr.  Charles  V.  Imlay.  representing  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Commissioners  of  Uni- 
form State  Laws;,  offered  the  cooperation  of 
the  conference  in  formulating  and  promot- 
ing uniform  State  legislation  for  control  of 
the  distribution  of  barbiturates. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conference  the 
members  of  the  com.mittee  on  legislation  of 
the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 
summarized  the  suggestions  and  views  which 
had  been  presented,  and  Chairman  Winne 
thanked  the  pajiicipants  at  the  conference 
for  their  contribution  in  securing  factual 
data  for  the  preparation  ef  a  program  of 
action  In  this  field. 


Dr.  Robert  P.  Plschelis.  secretary  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association,  re- 
viewed the  present  status  of  barbiturate  reg- 
ulation, summarizing  the  provisions  of  pres- 
ent State  laws  on  the  subject,  and  citing 
opinions  of  State  officials  and  practicing 
pharmacists  as  to  the  proper  method  of  con- 
trol. He  assured  the  conference  that  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  would 
concentrate  on  the  completion  of  Its  study 
of  the  present  situation  and  the  need  for 
future  action. 

Dr.  R.  L.  Swain  pointed  out  the  importance 
of  formulating  a  progran*;  and  perhaps  drf.w- 
ing  up  a  model  bill  which  could  be  made 
available  to  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
Scales. 

The  committee  on  legislation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical  Association,  which  is 
continuing  its  study  of  this  problem  and  will 
make  its  report  to  the  council,  consists  of 
A.  L.  I.  Winne,  Richmond,  Va.,  chairman; 
Martin  E.  Adamo,  Boston.  Mass.;  A.  G.  DuMez, 
Baltimore;  George  A.  Frates,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Nicholas  S.  Gesoalde,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
John  A.  Goode,  Asheville,  N.  C;  L.  M.  Kant- 
ner.  Baltimore.  Md.;  H.  H.  S:haefer,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  R.  L.  Swain,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  and  Rob- 
ert P.  Fischelis,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
minute  ago  we  heard  a  phrase  in  the  de- 
liverance of  the  divine  message  about 
America's  being  liberty's  wonderland.  I 
thoroughly  believe  that  statement.  I 
want  to  see  it  made  a  wonderland  and 
kept  a  wonderland  by  utilizing  all  our 
resources  and  labor  to  the  best  interest 
of  all  people.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  include  in  my  remarks  the  following 
article  by  Dean  Acheson  appearing  in  the 
Democratic  Digest: 

THE    ST.   LAWRENCE   WATEEVVAY 

(By  Dean  Acheson,  Under  Secretary  of  State) 
The  development  of  the  navigation  and 
power  resources  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence waterway  has  been  envisioned  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada  as  a  joint  enter- 
prise for  half  a  century.  The  completion  of 
this  long-planned  project  will  add  a  fourth 
coast  line  to  the  United  States,  t^us  opening 
the  midlands  of  this  continent  to  ocean 
shipping,  and  will  create  an  annual  capacity 
of  2,200.0CO  horsepower  of  hydroelectricity. 
to  be  shared  equally  by  this  country  and 
Canada. 

The  economic  value  of  the  proposed  proj- 
ect to  this  country  promises  to  lival  the  TVA 
and  the  Panama  Canal  combinec .  On  a  com- 
parative basis,  the  opening  of  the  Midwest 

which  is  the  world's  greatest  production  cen- 
ter both  agriculturally  and  Industrially — to 
ocean  shipping  holds  even  greater  promise  to 
this  country  than  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  or  the  Dardanelles  held  for  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Old  World.  From  the  standpoint 
of  power,  there  are  only  eight  countries  of 
the  world  that  produce  more  electricity  than 
will  be  produced  by  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 
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There  Is  legislation  now  before  CongrMi 
providing  far  approval  of  the  major  portions 
of  a  1941  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  develop  the  St.  Zjaw> 
rerce  seawiy  and  power  project. 

This  !egl<latlon  has  strong  bipartisan  spon- 
sorship. Ill  the  Senate,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 104  ivas  introduced,  on  October  2,  as  a 
Joint  resolution,  by  Senator  Barklet,  Demo- 
crat. Kentucky,  for  himself  and  Senators 
Wacneh.  Djmocrat,  New  York;  Hill,  Demo- 
crat, Alabima:  Taylor,  Democrat.  Idaho; 
Aiken.  Re|ublican,- Vermont:  Ferguson,  Re- 
publican, Michigan;  Lancer,  Republican, 
North  Da  iota;  Vandenbero,  Republican, 
Michigan;  :hipstead.  Republican,  Minnesota; 
and  La  Foilette.  Progressive,  Wisconsin.  In 
the  House,  Identical  resolutions  have  been 
3y  Representatives  Sabath.  Demo- 
is;  Dingell,  Democrat,  Michigan; 
II,  Democrat,  Wisconsin;  Robeft- 
fican.  North  Dakota;  and  Dondero, 
Michigan. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  shown  a 
definite  interest  in  the  navigation  and  power 
aspects  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Basin  since  1916, 
when  that  pody  ordered  an  Investigation  into 
the  projec  "s  possibilities.  During  the  en- 
suing yean  not  only  the  Congress  but  the 
executive  jranch  of  the  Government  and 
the  public  have  displayed  sustained  Interest 
In  the  deve  lopment  of  this  great  undeveloped 
natural  regjurce. 

Every  Chief  Executive  since  Woc«row  Wil- 
son, irresp<ctlve  of  party  aflailatlon.  has  .sup- 
ported the  project.  In  a  special  message  to 
Congress  concerning  the  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect on  Octiber  3,  President  Truman  said: 

"As  a  pa^t  of  our  program  of  international 
cooperatlod,  expanding  foreign  trade,  and 
domestic  pfogress  in  commerce  and  Indtistry, 
I  recomme4d  the  speedy  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress of  th^  agreement  of  March  19,  1941,  be- 
tween the  tJnited  States  and  Canada  for  the 
developmeiit  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
Basin.  Waen  approved,  .he  two  ccuntrlea 
will  be  abli  to  harness  for  the  public  benefit 
one  of  the  greatest  natural  resources  of  North 
America,     f     *     *    ^ 

"The  Congress  and  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try can  taki!  just  pride  and  satisfaction  In  the 
foresight  tley  showed  by  developing  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Columbia  Rivers  and  the  rivers 
In  the  Central  Valley  of  California.  Without 
the  power  I  rem  these  rivers,  the  goal  of  50,000 
airplanes  s  year— considered  fantastic  only 
five  short  vears  ago  but  actually  surpassed 
twice  over— would  have  been  Impossible. 
Nor  cculd  i  we  have  developed  the  atomic 
bomb  as  early  as  we  did  without  the  large 
blocks  of  pjwer  we  used  from  the  Tennessee 
and  Columbia  Rivers.  The  timely  develop- 
ment of  tl  lese  rivers  shortened  the  war  by 
many  year^  and  saved  countless  Americ.-n 
lives." 


Price  Control 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEo 

Tu^sdaj/,  December  4, 1945 

Mr.  BIBMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  tiuie  Members  of  this  House  have 
come  dowli  in  the  well  and  urged  that 
the  OPA  be  abolished  and  all  price  con- 
trol lifted,  I  hope  all  of  those  Members 
are  taking  cognizance  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  price  of  citrus  fruit  in  this 
country.    Price  control  on  lemons  and 
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•rwces  was  lifted  recently  by  the  OPA. 
The  result  has  been  increases  on  those 
Items  of  from  50  to  100  percent  In  the 
various  cities  of  this  country.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  sample  of  what  can  happen 
to  us  if  we  are  foolish  enough  to  throw 
price  control  overboard. 

I  will  include  in  my  rrmrrks  a  letter 
from  a  Milwaukee  manufacturer  protest- 
ing this  situation  and  pointing  out  that 
if  we  let  price  control  go  ovprt>oard  you 
can  really  look  for  an  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  event  price  control  is  beaten  in  this 
House  the  wrath  of  the  people  will  justly 
descend  on  those  responsible. 

MiLPRiNT.  Inc..    . 
Milicaukee.  Wis.,  November  26,  IPiS. 
Hon.  Andrew  J    Biimiller. 
House  of  Representatii^es 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  Attached  please  find  a  news- 
paper clipping  out  of  last  niglits  Milwaukee 
Journal  showing  where  rran^s  that  were 
selling  at  $7.80  a  case  have  Ju:nped  to  $11.50 
and  $12  a  case.  Some  of  the  men  who  own 
commission  houses  on  Commission  Row  are 
charging  as  high  as  $15  a  cas? 

This  Is  serious  inflation  and  must  be  re- 
tarded at  once  before  It  petf  too  strong  a 
toe-hold,  as  It  is  apt  to  spread  to  other  prod- 
ucts as  well. 

For  the  many  GI's  who  arc  coming  back 
from  the  armed  services,  who  have  babies  who 
must  have  orange  Jiilce — this  is  a  very  bad 
dose  to  give  them. 

Now.  my  dear  sir.  If  there  was  an  Increase 
of  5  percent  or  something  like  that  and  if 
the  cost  had  risen  so  that  ttey  had  to  get 
something  more,  there  would  be  no  fault  to 
And — but  when  they  go  up  almost  100  percent 
overnlghr— -action  shoiild  be  ;aken  In  Con- 
gress. It  seems  like  some  people  in  Wash- 
ington have  forgotten  the  1921  Inflation  and 
history  wlU  again  repeat  Itsell,  if  proper  ac- 
tion is  not  taken. 

We  do  hope  that  action  will  be  taken  at 
once  to  put  the  controls  back  again  on  food 
products  and  that  you  will  act  just  as  quickly 
as  you  possibly  can. 

We  have  2,000  employees  aid  I  speak  for 
them  In  attempting  to  fight  this  inflationary 
movement,  which  is  apt  to  ruin  what  Is  left 
of  our  good  United  States  of  America. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes,  we  are. 

Most  sincerely, 

WnjjA»r  Hevler. 

Vile  President. 


Willful  Waste  Mar^L.  Woeful  Want 


EXTEINSION  OP  REV4ARKS 


H'A    k/MPFdN  i    v>ht  il 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiiENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  November  27, 1945 

Mr.  WHITE-  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
American  people  are  payir.g  high  taxes 
as  cost  of  war,  and  if  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  ever  tries  to  place 
this  Grovemment  on  a  s<*lf-stistaLning 
basis  by  making  the  Government  income 
pay  current  Government  expenses — to 
say  nothing  of  reducing  the  stupendous 
national  debt — taxes  will  te  higher  and 
people  in  every  line  of  endeavor  will  have 


to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  save  and  economize  to  make  both  ends 
meet. 

The  reports  coming  from  every  theater 
of  acUviiy  of  wanton  waste  and  destruc- 
tion of  property  bought  with  taxpayers' 
hard-earned  money  Ls  nothing  short  of 
dl.'rtresslnR.  Today  I  have  recelvod  such 
a  report  from  my  home  county,  up  where 
mo.st  of  us  have  put  in  a  lifetime  of  hard 
work  and  pinch-saving  economy  to  re- 
claim a  farm  and  home  from  the  cut- 
over  lands  of  northern  Idaho.  It  cer- 
tainly is  discouraging  to  hear  of  and  see 
the  waste  of  so  many  things  wliich  would 
be  invaluable  to  the  p)eopIe  everywhere, 
particularly  those  engaged  jn  reclaiming 
the  partly  cleared  farms  of  the  limbered 
sections  of  the  great  Northwest,  where 
so  many  of  our  good  citizens  are  just 
eking  out  a  living  as  they  toil  to  build  up 
estates  by  hewing  farms  and  homes  from 
forest  lands  as  they  did  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana.  Wisconsin.  Michigan,  and 
Minnesota  as  civilization  progressed 
westward. 

What  would  the  pioneers  of  those  days 
have  thought  of  the  waste  reported  in 
the  enclosed  press  clipping  and  the  letter 
from  a  neighbor  of  mine  inserted  here: 

BATS  WASTE  NOT  HIARSAY 

Tacoma,  November  28. — Pfc  Robert  R 
Moore  wrote  to  his  mother  here  that  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  Army  equipment 
is  being  dumped  into  the  ocean  at  Guam 
every  day  and  he  has  seen  hundreds  of  jeeps 
ploughed  under  by  tractors. 

"My  lowest  estimate  would  be  that  I  have 
seen  the  destruction  of  $1,000,000  worth  of 
equipment,"  Moore,  a  marine,  wrote  from 
Guam  where  he  is  stationed.  "None  of  this 
Is  hearsay  but  what  I  have  personally  ob- 
served." 

Hnx  Top  Farm, 
Stvdpoint.  Idaho.  November  30, 1945. 
Hon,  CoMPTON  Whtte. 

Member  of  Congress.  Washinffton,  D  C. 

DzAB  CoNCBEssMAN  Whitt:  I  append  here- 
to an  AP  clipping  as  of  this  date  which  is 
appalling  to  the  lay  mind,  and  leaves  one 
apprehensive  as  to  Just  where  the  Army  Is 
leadmg  us;  evidently  to  the  atiyss  of  economic 
Insolvency. 

Sitber  the  Army  Is  an  ass.  or  our  Uncle 
Samuel  really,  truly,  and  literally  Is  the 
Purse  of  Portunatus — the  more  you  take  out 
the  more  the  replenishment. 

This  kind  of  thing  Is  the  greatest  deterrent 
against  buying  Victory  bonds  to  save  the 
peace  that  could  be  devised,  even  by  an  enemy 
of  our  country. 

My  son,  recently  discharged,  posKasor  of 
the  Bronze  Star  Medal,  for  Cfqituring  27  Ger- 
mans single  handed,  and  also  of  the  Good 
Conduct  Medal,  tells  me  that  33  percent  of 
the  goods,  materiel,  and  supplies  of  the  Army 
Is  wasted.  He  cites  me  case  after  case  which 
had  come  under  his  personal  observation. 
While  all  war  is  waste  because  all  war  is  de- 
structive, wanton  waste  is  not  to  be  con- 
doned. After  reading  this  excerpt  one  asks 
himself  the  question.  Why  buy  Victory  bonds 
committing  himself  as  an  accessory  both  l>e- 
fore  and  alter  the  lact — to  the  crime  of 
waste? 

There  Is  Just  one  recipe  for  the  total  abol- 
ishment of  war.  for  all  time,  and  that  Is  for 
the  United  Nations,  once  organized,  and  with 
plenary  power,  to  put  every  signer  on  the 
dotted  line  to  the  effect  that  no  person,  male 
or  female,  under  60  years  of  age.  Is  eligible 
for  military  duty.  That  will  effect  the  com- 
plete eauaculatlon  of  war. 


With    kind    personal    ttftda.    and    bett 
wishes.  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mark  Hvnt. 


Nev%  }       ;  ad  and  the  St.  Lawrenc* 
Project 
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HON.  CH\RL^  <  W 

Ot    r\tv>    HA»«Psi;iRr 
IN  THJT  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  4  Heoislathe  day  of 
Mojiday.  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 14  last  our  friend  and  colleague, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
Aiken],  delivered  an  address  in  Boston 
before  the  Boston  City  Club  on  ihf  sub- 
ject of  the  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway,  a  development  which 
has  been  approved  aj  necessary  for  our 
defense  by  both  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  The 
address  was  very  well  received.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  insure  as  wide  dissemi- 
nation of  it  as  possible.  I  respectfully  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
received  the  invitation  to  speak  to  you  today. 

I  am  a  New  Englander  and.  next  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  my  loyalties  will  always 
he  with  the  people  here  In  the  Northeast. 

I  am  optimistic  atxjut  the  future  of  New 
England.  I  am  optimistic  about  the  future 
of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Any  Nation  that  can  do  what  we  have  done 
in  a  period  of  100  years  can  look  forward 
with  confidence  that  we  shall  solve  every  new 
problem  and  go  straight  forward  on  the  path 
of  progress. 

1  am  much  encouraged  to  note  that  there 
Is  now  In  progress  a  healthy  self -examination 
to  discover  the  weak  spots  In  our  social  and 
economic  fiber,  and  to  repair  and  reinforce 
It  In  order  to  secure  our  proper  position  In 
the  future  world. 

In  recent  weeks  you  have  undertaken,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Governor  Tobin  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Kennedy,  a  highly  useful  Investiga- 
tion to  find  out  how  you  can  improve  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Massachusetts. 

A  review  of  Industrial  development  In 
Massachusetts  will  Indicate  that  tliis  State 
has  been  a  leader  In  manufacturing  and  com- 
merce Just  as  in  the  cultural  and  political 
field. 

It  was  here  that  large-scale  manufacturing 
first  flourished.  It  wa&  also  out  ot  Boeton 
that  100  years  ago  the  clipper  ships  ranged 
the  farflung  ports  of  the  world,  bringing  pros- 
perity to  Boston  and  the  rest  of  the  ccxintry. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  in  achieving 
this  leadership  New  England,  and  Massachu- 
setts In  particular,  had  the  blessing  of  tJiree 
Important  factors  contributing  to  prosperity: 

First,  MMMChtMetU  was  the  leader  in  the 
development  of  its  water-power  resources  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  It  was  on  water 
power  that  its  industrial  supremacy  was  es- 
tablished. 
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Second,  It  had  the  blessing  of  a  vast  and 
efficient  fleet  of  sliips  that  utilized  cheap 
water  transportation. 

Third,  It  had  the  advantage  of  a  plentiful 
•upply  of  skilled  labor. 

Durlni?  the  last  century  New  England,  and 
especially  Massachiisctts.  held  a  dominant 
position  in  the  field  of  industrial  production. 
Even  as  late  as  1909  New  England  produced 
nearly  13  percent  of  the  total  value  of  manu- 
factured products  of  the  vrhole  country. 

Twenty  years  later.  In  1929.  a  year  ol  pros- 
perity, the  contribution  of  New  England  to 
the  total  manufacturing  output  of  the  Na- 
tion was  only  9  percent.  Ten  years  later,  in 
1939,  the  proportion  of  New  England's  con- 
tribution wa.s  down  to  7  percent. 

Massachusetts  was  also  losing  ground  rela- 
tively to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  during  the 
same  period.  In  1909  the  contribution  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  total  value  of  manu- 
facturing production  was  7.3  percent.  lu 
1929  It  way  4.9  percent,  and  In  1939,  4.4  per- 
cent. 

These  fi^ires  do  not  necessarily  mean  that 
New  England  and  Massachusetts  had  lost  in- 
dustries to  the  extent  of  40  to  50  percent 
during  this  30-year  period.  They  do  mean, 
however,  that  v/hereas  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try was  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  the 
Northeast  was  not  keepin"?  pace. 

The  same  experience  continued  during  the 
war  years.  Industry,  as  well  as  per  capita 
income.  Increased  much  more  rapidly  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  than  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  great- 
est Increase  of  Industry  and  Income  was  in 
those  States  where  we  had  a  definite  program 
of  river-basin  development,  such  as  the 
States  of  Tennessee.  Washington,  and  Ore- 
gon. The  total  and  per  capita  income  in 
those  areas  went  up  more  than  the  national 
average,  whereas  the  increase  in  the  North- 
east was  l«ss  than  the  national  average. 

What  Is  the  answer  to  thLs  dilemma?  Is 
It  to  hold  back  other  parts  of  the  country, 
or  to  accelerate  our  own  pace? 

Should  wi,  through  political  sabotage,  pre- 
vent the  development  of  other  sections, 
thereby  permanently  Impairing  the  indus- 
trial vitality  and  military  strength  of  our 
whole  Nation? 

Or  should  we  adopt  measures  to  help  our 
section  of  the  country  at  the  same  time  as 
we  assist  the  betterment  of  other  areas,  thus 
increasing  wealth  and  Industry  all  around? 
Your  representatives  in  Congress  are  con- 
fronted with  this  question  on  every  Impor- 
tant economic  Issue.  In  your  sober  Judg- 
ment, do  you  want  us  to  consider  the  In- 
terest of  our  Nation  as  a  whole,  or  do  you 
wish  us  to  take  a  narrow,  sectional  view  of 
every  Issue  before  Congress? 

We  have  given  up,  by  and  large,  interna- 
tional isolation,  as  impractical,  unrealistic, 
and  against  the  enlightened  self-interest  of 
our  country. 

We  frown  upon  the  old,  discredited  co- 
lonial imperialism  of  other  countries  which 
retard   world   economic   Improvement. 

But  In  this  country  we  tolerate,  for- 
tunately in  ever-decreasing  degree,  economic 
eectionallsm  which  is  the  national  equivalent 
of  International  isolation,  and  there  are  some 
among  us  who  want  to  control  or  retard  eco- 
nomic development  in  other  areas.  This  it 
colonialism  of  the  old  pattern  at  its  worst. 

In  a  world  as  small  as  ours  where  the 
actions  and  economic  policies  of  every  other 
country  of  tiie  world  affect  our  national  se- 
curity and  prosperity,  we  can  ill  afford  to 
adopt  such  narrow-minded  domestic  policies 

that  we  thwart  the  growth  of  our  own  na- 
tional domain. 

How  tragic  It  would  have  been  in  our  re- 
cent struggle  for  survival  if  we  had  allowed 
a  few  obstructionists  to  prevent  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  the  Cj- 


lumbia    River.     As    Piesident    Truman    said 
In  a  recent  mes.sage  to  the  Congress: 

'Without  the  power  from  these  livers  the 
goal  of  50,000  airplanes  a  year — considered 
fantastic  only  6  short  years  ago  but  actually 
surpassed  twice  ever — would  have  been  im- 
possible. Nor  could  we  have  developed  the 
atomic  bomb  as  early  as  we  did  without  the 
large  blocks  of  power  we  used  from  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Columbia  Rivers.  The  timely  de- 
velopment of  these  rivers  shortened  the  war 
by  many  years  and  saved  countless  American 
lives.     •     •     ••• 

The  answer  to  New  England's  industrial 
problem  is  not  in  stopping  or  slowing  the 
development  of  the  rest  of  the  country;  nor 
is  it  in  any  artificial  advantages  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  I 
know  you  agree  with  me  in  this.  The  solu- 
tion of  our  desire  for  an  equal  opportunity 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  is  in  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  adventure,  in  the  eager- 
ness to  pioneer  In  a  new  and  better  world. 

It  is  within  the  scope  of  our  ability  to 
create  new  opportunities  In  the  production 
of  new  products,  improved  method.';  of  man- 
ufacture, development  of  water  resources,  and 
new  methods  of  transportation. 

V.'hy  do  I  emphasize  these  general  princi- 
ples when  I  was  asked  to  come  here  to  d.s- 
cuss  the  St.  Lawrence  project?  I  do  this  be- 
cause it  is  important  to  put  the  discussion 
of  this  project  In  the  proper  perspective  of 
national  and  local  affairs.  For  this  project, 
more  than  any  other  in  the  past  50  years,  has 
aroused  the  worst  manifestations  of  section- 
alism; and  what  is  even  worse,  sectional 
passions  are  aroused  by  misrenresentations 
and  false  arguments  by  a  small  group  who 
are  perpetrating  a  new  cclonlalism — a  remote 
control  over  the  economic  destinies  of  our 
people. 

I  shall,  therefore,  try  to  show  you  that 
In  the  test  opinion  of  the  country  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  is  of 
great  national  advantage  and  should  be 
speedily  developed.  Also  that  it  is  to  the 
best  interests  of  New  England  and  Massa- 
chusetts in  particular;  and,  that  the  narrow, 
self-seeking  propaganda  that  has  been  loosed 
upon  New  England  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin  in  the  long  history  of  this  controversy 
and  is  not  expressive  of  our  local  interest. 

First,  let  me  briefly  state,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  not  entirely  familiar  with  it,  what 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  is. 

The  project  contemplates  building  the 
necessary  dams,  canals,  locks,  and  power- 
houses which  will  permit  oceangoing  vessels 
to  travel  from  Montreal  to  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  also  to  develop  2,200,000  horsepower  of 
hydroelectric  capacity,  to"  be  divided  equally 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  there  is  deep 
sea  navigation  to  Montreal  which  is  1.000 
miles  inland  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  There 
is  also  deep-draft  navigation  from  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  to  Duluth  and  Chicago,  1.300  miles 
beyond. 

The  Welland  Canal  was  completed  by  Can- 
ada In  1932  to  scale  the  Niagara  escapement, 
and  this  canal  only  needs  a  little  dredrrlng. 
We  built  the  MacArthur  lock  at  St.  Mary's 
River,  and  that  too  is  a  link  in  the  seaway 
already  completed. 

With  the  exception  of  some  dredging  In 
various  channels,  the  main  works  still  to  be 
built  are  in  the  119-mile  stretch  between 
Ogdensburg.  N.  Y..  and  Montreal,  Canada, 
where  the  water  drops  243  feet  over  a  series 
of  rapids  between  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  level  of  Montreal  Harbor. 

There  is  an  agreement  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  whereby  we  undertake  to 
construct  the  necessary  works  at  the  Inter- 
national Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  Canada  undertakes  to  do  the  work 
in  t.^.e  Canadi.^.ii  secicns. 
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Without    going   into   detail    here,    let   me 

say  that   iha|  remaining  cost  of   the  project 

States  will  be  less  'han  $300.- 

^ich  at  least  a  third  will  be  paid 

jower  project,  leaving  around 

^or  the  seaway  from  the  Great 
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every  Item  of  expenditure,  the 
tost  about  $10,000,000  a  year  to 
^i:en  completed,  it  will  accom- 
less  than  25,000,000  tons  of 
traffic  annuilly.  At  present  nine  to  ten 
million  tons]  move  over  the  existing  14-foot 
waterway. 

There  will)  also  be  available  at  the  Inter- 
national Radids  annually  !3.000,000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours at  electricity,  more  than  the  total 
oucput  produced  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  in  1944.  It  is  the  cheapest  unde- 
veloped powiir  in  America,  costing  about  1 
mill  per  kilo' vatt-hcur  at  the  station. 

This  powei  will  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion within  :  100  miles  of  the  site  in  Canada 
and  the  Unt  ed  States. 

The  project  will  also  make  ocean  seaports 
of  all  the  prticipal  cities  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Rochester.  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Mil- 
waukee, Chic  ago.  and  Duluth  will  be  accessi- 
ble by  oceani  ;oing  vessels  without  transship- 
ment. 

On  Octob;r  2  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Aleen  Bark  let  Introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1D4.  which  was  referred  to  the 
Foreign  Rela  ions  Committee,  to  approve  this 
Canadlan-Aai^rican  Agreement  and  author- 
ize construction  of  the  project.  The  resolu- 
tion is  sponsored,  in  addition  to  Senator 
B.\HKLET,    b^   Senators    Ferccson,    Hill,    La 

FOLLETTK,        QaNGEB,        VaNDENEERG,        WaGNEH, 

Shipstead.  TAYLOR,  and  myself. 

That  this  Is  a  national  project  of  the  first 
attested  by  the  nonpartisan  and 
support  it  has  received  during 
the  past  three  decades. 

On  October  3  President  Truman  urged 
speedy  approval  of  the  Canadian-American 
St.  Lawrencoj  agreement,  stating: 

great  constructive  projects  of 

isrican  Continent,  in  fact,  one 

|)roJects  of  the  world,  which  was 

le  exigencies  of  war,  is  the  St. 

/ay  and  power  project. 

"For  50  yeats  the  United  States  and  Canada 
under  both  ]  lepublican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministration: ,  under  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive governn  ents,  have  envisioned  the  de- 
velopment ol  the  project  together,  as  a  Joint 
enterprise. 

"Upon  the  expectation  that  we  would  Join 
with  them  In  completing  this  great  engi- 
neering project.  Canada  has  already  built 
more  than  hi  ,lf  its  share  of  the  undertaking. 

"We,  howerer,  still  have  pur  major  con- 
tribution to  1 aake. 

"Every  en  [ineering  Investigation  during 
the  past  50  y(  ars,  every  economic  study  In  the 
past  25  years  has  found  the  project  feasible 
and  econom:  cally  desirable.  The  case  has 
been  proved;  the  plans  are  ready." 

President    Truman  is  from  the  State  of 

Missouri  where  opinion  for  this  project  Is 
divided.  Eu'  the  President  is  speaking  for 
the  country  ds  a  whole,  and  not  for  any  cue 
section.  I 

President  Truman  is  but  one  of  the  illus- 
trioiis  spoke4nen  for  this  great  undertaking. 
In  1941,  whin  the  country  was  upon  the 
threshold  of  war.  President  Roosevelt  recom- 
mended it  iiJ  these  words : 

"I  know  of  no  single  project  of  this  nature 
more  important  to  this  country's  future  In 
peace  or  war^  Its  authorization  will  demon- 
strate to  all  the  enemies  of  democracy  that, 
however  long)  the  effort,  we  Intend  to  outstrip 
them  in  the  face  of  production.  In  the  mod- 
ern world  tli^t  race  determines  the  rise  and 
fall  of  nations. 


magnitude  Is 
nonsectional 


"One  of 
the  North 
of  the  great 
delayed  by 
Lawrence  sea 
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"t  hope  that  authorisation  Jirlll  not  be 
delayed." 

Before  President  Roosevelt,  Pres»d«mt 
Hoover  was  eager  to  see  this  project  con- 
structed, and  he  and  his  8?cretary  of  SUte, 
Henry  Stlmson,  negotiated  a  iTcaty  with 
Cansda  for  that  purpose.  On  JiUy  18.  1933. 
President  Hoover  recommended  thi«  project 
In  these  words: 

"The  slgninn  of  the  Great  Lakes-fit.  Law- 
rence Waterway  Treaty  marks  another  step 
forward  in  this  the  greatest  internal  im- 
provement yet  undertaken  on  the  North 
Araerlcan  Continent.  •  •  •  ng  rom- 
pletioa  will  have  a  profoundly  favorable 
effect  upon  the  development  of  agriculture 
and  Industry  throughout  the  Mi-lwest.  The 
large  byproduct  of  power  will  benefit  the 
Northeast." 

We  need  not  go  to  Missouri.  New  York,  or 
California  to  hear  strong  voices  for  this 
project.  Oiie  of  our  own  first  citizens.  Pres- 
ident Calvin  Coolldge.  recommended  it  to 
Congress  in  1923.  calling  It  a  "cai>ital  invest- 
ment which  will  be  reproductive  •  •  •. 
Upon  these  projects  depends  n.iich  future 
industrial  and  agricultural  pro::resa." 

In  addition  to  a  long  line  of  Presidents  of 
both  parties,  other  forward-looking,  distin- 
guished leaders  have  e^>oused  atid  advanced 
this  cause.  Secretaries  of  St.ite  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  Frank  Kellogg,  Ilenry  SUm- 
son,  Cordell  Hull,  and  now"  James  Byrnes; 
Governors  of  New  York  Alfred  Smith,  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt.  Herbert  Lehman,  and  now 
Tom  Dewey  have  all  given  it  strong  support. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  a  ad  Governor 
of  "New  Jersey  Charles  Edison,  the  son  of  the 
famotis  inventor,  and  the  late  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Frank  Knox  were  for  the  project. 

The  list  is  long.  And  the  theme  of  all  these 
proponents  has  Ijeen  universally  the  same — 
the  St.  Lawrence  project  is  one  of  the  great 
projects  In  the  world.  It  will  glv«'  this  Nation 
abundant  cheap  power  and  ar.  unequaJed 
na^gatton  facility  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
heart  of  the  continent. 

The  support  for  this  undertsktng  Is  not 
partisan.  It  is  not  sectional.  Nor  is  it  purely 
political.  Even  before  there  w;re  concrete 
go\-ernmental  proposals  for  its  construction, 
substantial  business  Interests  were  eager  to 
develop  this  lesouice. 

In  1921  Col.  Hugh  L.  Cooper.  tl:e  same  emi- 
nent engineer  n-ho  later  built  the  Dnieper 
Dam  for  the  Soviet  Government,  laid  a  pro- 
poaal  before  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion to  make  a  gift  of  the  navigation  facil- 
ities If  the  governments  of  the  t  sv  countries 
would  give  his  clients  a  franchise  to  develop 
the  electricity  on  the  St.  LawreDce  River  be- 
tween Ogdensburg  and  Montreal 

And  who  were  his  clients?  Th?  Aluminum 
Corp.  of  Amertea.  the  General  Electric  Co., 
and  the  du  Pont  Co.,  who  evidently  con- 
sidered that  the  power  prodtctlon  alone 
would  be  worth  the  cost  of  the  imttre  devel- 
opment. 

These  companies,  as  you  know,  are  not  tn 
the  habit  of  engaging  in  uneconomic  under- 
takings. Let  me  quote  a  few  piissages  from 
the  extensive  report  of  Colonel  Cooper. 

"We  believe  that  the  greatert  single  need 
for  the  restoration  of  the  public  to  normal 
contentment  «n<l  happiness  ts  cheap  power. 
The  construction  of  the  works  here  pro- 
posed will  give  to  the  zone  east  of  Niagara 
Palls,  and  for  a  raditxs  of  over  4O0  miles  from 
the  Croll  Island  site,  power  advantages  at 
least  equal  to  and  probably  bettf  r  than  those 
that  now  exist,  or  can  be  hereafter  created 
at  Niagara  F^lls." 

Colonel  Cooper's  report  \f»s  equally 
eulogistic  about  the  advantagei  ol  naviga- 
tion, and  I  quote  briefly  from  that  section 
of  the  report: 

"It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  Uiat  the  aone 
to  be  supplied  with  cheap  powei  will  alao  be 
aided  in  its  commercial  development  by  the 
coincident  creation  of  new  navigation  ad- 


vantages. These  navigation  advantages 
properly  coordinated  with  water  power  and 
the  vast  raUway  systems  now  existing  in  this 
territory  wUl  grve  to  this  Bone  tndtistrlal  ad- 
Tantagw  Uiat  cannot  be  othemise  created  or 
found  elsewhere  on  ^xe  American  continent." 

At  one  time,  many  railroad  interests  were 
supporting  the  seaway.  Almost  all  of  the 
transcontinental  lines  west  of  Chicago  la- 
vored  it.  The  Great  Northern  and  the 
Northern  Pacific,  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago 
and  North  Western,  the  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  the  Qulncy 
Lines,  all  favored  this  project  only  20  yeazs 
ago. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  national  interest, 
and  as  a  business  proposition,  the  over- 
whelming testimony  has  been  in  favor  of 
earliest  possible  construction  of  this  great 
project. 

You  may  say,  "Very  well,  bui.  how  about 
us?     How  will  it  affect  New  England?" 

Here  again,  the  prevailing  opinion  and  all 
of  the  facttial  analysis  available  has  been 
favorable.  The  conclusion  of  all  serious 
Studies  has  been  unanirticus  that  this  {M'oject 
would  benefit  New  England. 

One  of  your  business  leaders,  Mr.  Henry  I. 
Harrtman.  made  a  serious  stiidy  of  this  sub- 
ject and  published  his  findings  in  1929  iu  a 
book  of  152  pages  entitled  "New  England  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Mr.  Harrima:!  wis  at  that  time  President 
of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce.  As 
you  know,  he  has  alao  been  President  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Cocnmerce  for 
several  terms.  I  need  not  mention  to  you 
that  he  is  one  of  the  most  successftil  busi- 
nessmen of  this  community  and  a  lead.n^ 
figure  in  the  public  utility  field.  I  shall 
only  read  you  Mr.  Harrlman's  conclusions 
which  ajipear  on  pages  33-33,  but  commend 
you  to  read  the  whole  book. 

Mr.  Harriman  concluded  in  these  words: 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  St,  Lawrence 
seaway  Is  of  as  great  importance  to  New 
England  as  to  the  Middle  West,  and  that 
New  England  should  unitedly,  heartily,  and 
enthusiastically  support  the  project." 

The  seaway  means  to  New  England: 

1.  Lower  transportation  costs  on  mtich  of 
Its  food  supply,  hence  a  lower  cost  of  living. 

a.  Lower  freight  rates  on  many  of  the  raw 
materials  required  by  its  industries. 

3.  Lower  freight  rates  to  many  markets  for 
Its  finished  products. 

4.  A  supply  of  export  grain  aiMj  flour  at 
prices  as  low  or  lower  than  can  prevail  In 
other  North  Atlantic  ports,  hence  a  revival 
In  the  export  buMness  of  the  port  of  Boston 
and  other  New  England  ports. 

5.  The  removal  of  the  handicap  of  rail 
differentials,  due  to  water  competition  via 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

6   A  reasonable  supply  of  cheap  power. 

Three  years  later,  when  Mr.  Harrtman  was 
president  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  he  testified  before  the  Senate 
Forel^  Relations  Committee  as  to  the 
amount  of  business  expected  between  New 
England  ports  and  those  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
I  quote  from  his  testimony: 

"The  total  anntial  traflJc  available  on  the 
most  conservative  basis  for  a  water  route 
between  New  England  and  the  Great  Lakes 
win  be  not  less  than  6.000.00  tons,  and  very 
probably  It  will  be  twice  that  amotmt,  and 
the  annual  saving  to  our  New  England  In- 
dustries will  not  be  less  than  $16,000,000. 
What  holds  true  for  New  England  holds 
equally  true  for  eastern  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania." 

There  naay  be  those  who  wUl  try  to  dis- 
oouut  this  weighty  opinion  by  saying  that 
this  Is  only  one  man's  view.  But  that  is 
not  true.  At  one  time  or  another  leaden 
d  New  Kifland  Industry  and  the  Aaeoeteted 
Industrl*^  W  .  .sachuscits    favorr  :    t.   s 


project.  Furthermore,  this  position  was 
taken    after    careful    study. 

In  1923.  at  the  time  President  Coolldge 
recommended  the  project  to  the  Congress, 
a  New  InglaiKl  committee  of  36  Indurtrttl 

and  public  leaders — 6  from  each  State — was 
established.  They  devoted  a  whole  year  of 
study  to  the  subtect. 

Some  of  them  are  still  with  us  and  quite 
prominent  in  public  and  business  circles — 
just  to  mention  at  random — John  O.  Wlzuuit, 
former  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  and  our 
Ambassador  to  England,  and  Samuel  Pctgn- 
son,  president  of  the  Hartford  Sodtrlc  Light 
Co. 

Col.  Charles  Oow  was  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  He  is  here  today  and  can 
tell  you  more  about  this  important  work.  I 
shall  only  read  you  the  unanimous  conclu- 
sion of  this  group  of  36  New  England  leaders: 

"The  committee  looks  upon  the  propoead 
expenditure  for  developing  the  waterway  as 
In  the  nature  of  a  capital  Invesunent  of  a 
national  character  upon  which  exceptionally 
liberal  dividends  will  be  returned  in  the  form 
of  reduced  transportation  costs  and  the  gen- 
eral benc^t  and  prosperity  of  a  large  and 
important  section  of  the  coimtry  which  at 
the  present  time  is  laboring  under  a  most 
serious  and  difficult  econumic  handicap.  It 
further  believes  that  the  net  result  of  the 
development  of  such  a  waterway  will  inci- 
dentally be  of  considerable  advantage  to  New 
England  and  the  surrounding  coanmunlty. 
t>oth  from  a  broad  national  standpoint  as 
well  as  that  of  purely  local  self-interest. 

"The  committee,  therefore,  places  itself 
definitely  on  record  as  favoring  the  early 
entrance  of  this  Government  Into  negotia- 
tion with  the  proper  officials  of  the  Canadian 
Government  looking  toward  the  prompt 
consummation  of  a  treat}'  which  will  make 
possible  the  undertaking  of  the  enterprise 
and  urges  upon  all  New  England's  local  and 
national  representatives  the  desirability  of 
their  full  cooperation  in  evc.'7  reasonable 
manner  to  bring  this  result  about." 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  opposition  reg- 
istered by  a  representative  of  the  Maritime 
Association  of  Boston  before  the  House 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  in  1*41.  This 
man.  previously  a  long-time  employee  of 
railroads,  claimed  that  cheap  power  would 
rtiin  Massachusetts.  One  of  the  Congress- 
men asked  incredulously.  "Do  you  mean  that 
giving  the  people  of  New  England  electricity 
at  reasonable  rates,  aiul  taking  this  over- 
charge of  $97,000,000  a  year  off  of  them 
would  ruin  New  England?" 

And  the  witness  replied.  "Yes;  I  do." 

Apparently  this  witness  pnd  his  philoso- 
phy have  been  well  accepted  here,  for  the 
jje-iple  of  New  York  and  New  Kn^and,  ex- 
cept Connecticut,  pay  the  highest  electric 
rates  anywhere  in  the  country. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  voice  of  Mas- 
sachusetts will  continue  to  be  expressed  by 
such  unabashed  spokesmen  for  monopoly 
and  public  exploitation.  The  tradition  of 
liberalism  and  progress  is  too  well  Ingrsuned 
in  New  England  soil  t<3  remain  covered  for 
long. 

If  this  project  Is  of  great  advantage  to 
the  Nation  in  p»eace  ;ind  in  war;  if  New 
England,  by  the  testimony  of  its  citisens. 
Will  Stand  to  benefit,  XJxtn  where  does  this 
effusion  of  propaganda  against  ttie  project 
come  from? 

I  shall  be  caiulid  and  to  the  point,  for  It 
Is  time  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  The  <  - 
sltion  is  engendered  by  the  Eastern  T  j  m 
Lines  and  power  companies,  both  intimately 
connected  with  the  higher  echelons  of  fi- 
nance In  New  York. 

I  shall  not  here  expose  In  detail  the  evi- 
dence, for  that  was  done  effectively  by  Sena- 
tor La  Folletti  on  the  floor  of  ttw 
last  December  8.  It  is  available  for 
In  the  CoNCBCssionAi.  Racoao  of  that  data. 
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The  eastern  roads  fear  competition  in  their 
rates,  and   the  power   companies  tear   cheap 

public  power,  and  tills  opposition  has  been 
consolidated  since  public  development  of  this 
project  was  enunciated  by  Governor  Roose- 
velt, of  New  York.  In  1931. 

These  are  the  sources  of  opposition  and 
they  have  succeeded  In  silencing  favorable 
expressions  In  the  East,  as  well  as  In  the 
West.  They  have  Initiated  hostile  and  false 
propaganda  throughout  the  country  from 
coast  to  coast,  and.  unfortunately,  many 
well-meaning  and  public-spirited  citizens 
have  fallen  for  it. 

When  the  western  railroads  are  silenced 
against  their  better  Judgment,  when  the 
business  voice  of  New  England  is  made  to 
change  its  tune  within  our  own  generation, 
when  the  Southwest  is  told  through  the  rep- 
resentatives of  eastern-controlled  railroad 
and  power  companies  that  this  project  will 
ruin  Texas  or  Arizona  or  New  Mexico,  then 
It  is  plain  that  we  are  witnessing  not  only 
a  willful  instigation  of  Insidious  S3ctionalism 
but.  what  is  even  more  disturbing,  we  are 
witnessing  a  financial  colonialism  that  will 
ultimately  lead  this  country  into  an  eco- 
nomic straitjacket  and  commercial  strangu- 
lation. 

I  do  not  believe  this  will  succeed.  I  do 
not — I  cannot — believe  that  your  representa- 
tives In  Congress  will  disregard  the  national 
interest  and  the  local  Interest  of  the  North- 
east and  turn  down  this  project. 

The  spirit  of  liberalism,  of  progress,  and 
Of  adventure  is  stirring  throughout  the  land, 
and  even  more  so  In  New  England. 

The  leadership  that  was  New  England's  the 
spirit  of  John  Paine  and  Samuel  Adams,  of 
Charles  Sumner  and  Oliver  Wendel  Holmes 
and  Louis  Brandels  is  with  us  again. 

I  feel  confident  this  spirit  will  find  eloquent 
expression  in  the  great  public  servants  who 
represent  this  State  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate today. 

With  such  statesmanship  and  love  of  pub- 
lic service  as  our  allies,  this  time  we  shall 
win.  It  is  time  to  return  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  New  England  prosperity,  low-cost 
power,  and  low-cost  water  transportation. 

When  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project  is  completed,  we  will  all  be  proud 
of  It,  for  it  will-  contribute  immeasurably  to 
our  economic  welfare  and  to  our  national 
safety. 


Address  by  Hon.  James  M.  Tunnel!,  cf 
Deiavva.^e,  Beiore  .American  Slav  Coa- 
gress.  Det'-Oit,  Micli. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

!:GN.  }^^'1S  m.  tunnell 

Of    DEI-AWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech 
delivered  by  me  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Slav  Congress 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  December  2.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  have  been 
Invited  here  to  attend  this  meeting  of  the 
American  Slav  Congress.  From  listening  to 
What  has  been  said  here.  I  know  I  am  among 
friends — among  men  who  take  a  libersd  view 
of  the  world  and  spetJc  the  same  language 
I  do. 


To  many  liberalism  is  a  guiding  star,  an 
objective,  and  a  hope  for  America.  To  such 
persons  Judgment  is  based  on  the  present  and 
the  past.  A  liberal  is  one  who  hopes  for  some- 
thing better  in  the  future.  In  opposition  to 
the  liberals  are  those  ^who  have  since  the 
foundation  of  government  been  advocates  of 
the  belief  that  all  wisdom  and  all  power  come 
from  above — from  the  higher  waliis  of  life, 
from  the  financier  rather  than  the  laborer, 
from  the  men  of  wealth  rather  than  from 
these  of  lower  financial  standing.  These 
forces  have  been  as  opposite  as  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  tendencies.  They  are  oppo- 
site today.  The  American  people  have  been 
liberal  through  their  whole  history.  We  have 
always  had  a  liberal  party  and  a  conserva- 
tive, or  reactionary,  party.  The  conservative 
element  In  America  has  always  followed  the 
teachings  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  lib- 
eral party  has  followed  the  teachings  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  These  parties  must  follow 
their  respective  tendencies.  Whenever  the 
conservativ;  party  in  America  turns  liberal 
temporarily,  it  is  met  by  the  opposition  of  its 
own  supporters.  Whenever  the  liberal  party 
turns  conservative,  it  is  met  by  the  opposition 
of  those  who  would  otherwise  be  its  sup- 
porters. The  conservative  party  in  the  United 
States  has  but  three  times  in  its  history  re- 
elected its  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  It 
has  in  156  years  had  but  one  man  who  served 
two  full  terms  in  the  Presidency.  In  the  First 
Continental  Congress  the  natural  rights  of 
man  were  described  as  being  to  life,  liberty, 
and  property.  Thomas  Jefferson  used  a  dif- 
ferent language — life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  Right  there  was  the  distinction 
recognized  by  Thomas  Jefferson  between  the 
right  of  property  and  the  right  to  the  pursuit 
cf  happiness,  the  difference  between  property 
rights  and  himian  rights.  Progressives  or 
liberals  believe  that  the  fountain  of  power 
is  In  the  people  themselves.  Jefferson  be- 
lieved in  the  simple  government.  He  was  op- 
posed to  an  alliance  between  government  and 
business,  between  the  church  &nd  the  state; 
his  sympathies  were  with  the  mortgagor 
rather  than  with  the  mortgagee. 

The  American  Slav  Congress  has  a  record 
to  be  proud  of.  It  has  always  stood  with  the 
most  progressive  forces  in  America.  It  always 
supported  to  the  limit  the  humane  and  far- 
sighted  policies  of  our  late  President  and 
Commander  in  Chief,  the  greatest  liberal  of 
his  day,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  all 
times,  our  bsloved  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. The  Congress  has  been  equally  strong 
in  its  support  of  President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
another  warm-hearted  friend  of  the  common 
man,  always  a  champion  of  Main  Street 
against  Wall  Street,  another  determined  foe 
of  special  privilege  of  every  kind.  Already 
hailed  as  one  of  our  ablest  Chief  Executives, 
President  Truman  is  loyally  dedicated  to 
carrying  forward  the  great  work  so  well  be- 
gun under  his  illustrious  predecessor,  now 
gone  to  a  well-deserved  rest — though  certain 
ghouls,  for  purposes  of  their  own.  are  noisily 
at  work  with  picka.\es  on  his  hallowed  grave, 
hoping  to  dig  up  buried  treasure  and  scatter 
his  ashes  to  be  blown  away  by  the  winds 
of  vicious  rumor  and  petty  gossip. 

My  phrases  are  cool  and  measured  when  I 
say  that  never  in  our  history  has  there  been 
anything  as  despicable,  so  altosether  con- 
temptible, as  this  desperate  effort  of  the 
bankrupt  reactionaries  to  besmirch  the  char- 
acter, impugn  the  motives,  challenge  the 
honesty,  and  integrity  of  our  late  President, 
who  went  to  his  grave  mourned  by  all  the 
world  as  no  man  In  history  before  him  had 
been  mourned.  In  their  present  smear  cam- 
paign, in  their  cold-blooded  character 
assassination  of  the  dead,  the  reactionary 
high  command  has  reached  an  all-time  low 
in  political  tactics,  as  my  colleague  Senator 
Scott  Lucas  observed  a  few  days  back — aiKl 
there  were  some  of  us  who  were  convinced 
after  1936,  1940,  and  1944  that  they  could  not 
possibly  sink  any  lower.  Well,  we  live  and 
learn,  and  probably  should  not  be  surprised. 


It  was  all  Iq  the  cards.  It  Is  Just  what  you 
might  expec^  of  a  totally  bankrupt  oppasi- 
tlon  trying  |to  make  a  little  cheap  political 
capital  at  the  expense  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

This  oppasition  seems  to  believe  that  a 
time  when  r  lany  hearts  are  tender  from  the 
loss  of  their  dear  ones  on  the  fighting  fields 
that  petty  i  olitical  capital  can  be  made  by 
attempting  o  prove  that  our  Nation  was  led 
Into  this  wa  ■  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Sec- 
reary  of  Stal  e  Hull.  While  the  whole  Nation 
is  sad  from  cur  losses,  it  was  not  bsUeved 
that  any  person  or  party  would  attempt  to 
deceive  the  American  people  into  a  state  of 
mind  when  they  would  blame  their  vic- 
torious hen  es  for  the  casualty  list  which 
was  compa -atively  light  considering  the 
great  victor  es  won,  the  tremendous  length 
of  ou  battle  fronts,  and  the  preparation 
of  our  energies.  Certain  of  the  small  type 
politician  is  seeking  to  buy  the  elections  of 
1946  and  1948  with  the  blood  of  cur  dead 
heroes.  Frcm  being  stupid,  they  have  be- 
come positively  indecent.  Abandoning  the 
gutter,  the]  have  plunged  into  the  sewer. 
And  I  say,  et  them  stay  there  where  they 
evidently  fe<  1  at  home. 

Of  one  t  hing,  I  am  quite  certain — the 
American  people  are  not  fond  of  ghouls. 
Almost  all  of  them,  including  millions  of 
rank-and-fil2  political  opponents  who  regard 
themselves  is  patriotic  Americans  first  and 
political  paitisans  second,  have  been  pained 
and  revolteq  by  the  spectacle  put  on  by  the 
Old  Guard  leadership,  with  the  grinning  ap- 
proval and  feud  vocal  support  of  some  old 
stand-bys  oj  publicity  specialists  and  news- 
paper publishers  of  the  more  unscrupulous 
type.  And  ^hat  is  the  purpose  of  this  un- 
holy show?  '  What  is  the  theme  song  of  this 
chorus  in  bttss? — and  what  brass.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  put  cur  America  Firsters  back  In 
business  again  at  the  old  stand,  with  the  idea 
of  sowing  nissension  and  disunity  in  all 
ranks,  of  pitting  nation  against  nation,  em- 
p'oyer  against  employee,  group  against  group. 
fThe  theme  i^  that  our  isolationists,  Munich- 
men,  and  j  chicken-hearted  appeasers  of 
fascism,  weih  right  after  all.  They  say  we 
could  have  ^one  business  with  Hitler,  Hlro- 
hito,  MussoDini,  and  company.  On  what 
terms,  of  calurse,  and  at  the  sacrifice  of  all 
our  democratic  liberties — but  what  did  that 
matter  to  people  who  had  no  use  for  those 
liberties  anjhow?  They  are  our  present  day 
reactionary  [^workers.  These  people  would 
have  hotly  Aenled  that  they  were  Quislings 
or  Lavals,  but  they  subscribed  to  the  same 
basic  philosophy  that  the  sensible  thing  to 
do  was  to  ccjme  to  a  modus  Vivendi  with  the 
"wave  of  th(  future,"  as  it  was  then  known 
In  certain  llind  and  ignorant  circles.  Let 
me  say,  this  i-  not  past  history.  It  is  in 
the  headlin  ts  today,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
talking  abov  t  it  here.  The  forces  of  reaction 
and  disrupt:  on  are  not  dead — make  no  mis- 
take about  that.  Defeated  on  the  field  of 
battle,  they  are  reorganizing  their  forces  on 
ar.  ideological  plane  with  the  hope  of  con- 
fusing the  ijublic  mind,  and  their  first  con- 
cern is  to  relfrrlte  the  history  of  recent  years. 

Believe  It  or  not,  but  the  Japanese  were 
not  really  reMonsible  for  the  sneak  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbdi^  Oh,  no.  Last  Monday.  No- 
vember 26, 1  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  as  Recorded  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  on  j  page  10959,  a  Senator  of  the 
United  Statis  was  addressed  in  the  following 
language  bjrt  Senator  McMahon.  of  Connecti- 
cut: "It  sefems  to  me  that  the  Senator's 
thesis  come^  down  to  trying  to  prove  that 
the  Japaneie  were  not  solely  to  blame  for 
Pearl  Harljir."  The  reply  of  the  Senator 
\.as,  •'Does  me  Senator  have  any  doubt  about 
that?"  Thlt  was  language  used  on  the  floor 
of  the  Unltid  States  Senate  during  the  past 
week.  Thet  are  those  who  would  have  us 
believe  tha|  the  Japanese  were  not  really 
responsible  for  the  sneak  attack  on.  Pearl 
Harbor.    Ot ,  no.     The  language  of  the  Sen- 
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ator  bnpllea  that  the  Japauese  were  not 
solely  responsible  for  that  attack.  We  are 
supposed  to  believe  that  the  peace-loving 
Japanese  militarists  were  deliberately  pro- 
voked and  trapped  into  attacking  u.s  by  thc»e 
two  great  warmongers — President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  his  Secretary  of  State, 
Cordell  Hull.  It  was  they  and  not  the  un- 
speakable Tojo  who  really  pulled  the  trieger. 
so  we  were  informed  the  other  day  by  certain 
Members  of  Coiigress.  All  the  administra- 
tion had  to  do,  it  seems,  was  to  sell  the  Chi- 
nese people  down  the  river,  abandon  all  hope 
of  defending  the  Philippines  sjad  Hawaii,  sell 
the  Japanese  all  the  steel  and  oil  and  muni- 
tions of  war  they  wanted  on  demand,  give  up 
all  our  rights  to  conduct  trade  and  comment 
in  the  Far  East,  and  everything  would  have 
been  hotsy-totsy — at  least  untU  the  Japanese 
war  lords  stepped  up  their  demands  and 
handed  us  another  so-called  peace  proposal, 
prob&bly  suggesting  that  we  draw  back  from 
the  Pacific  coast. 

It  seems  to  me  I  have  heard  all  this  before 
In  slightly  different  terms,  and  the  voice  I 
hear  Is  that  of  Dr.  Goebbels  putting  to  prac- 
tice his  technique  .of  the  big  lie.  Do  you 
rememl>er  how  the  peace-loving  Nazis  were 
first  menaced  by  the  Czechs,  and  the  ThfM 
Reich  had  to  protect  ttself  by  smashing 
Caecboslovakia?  Do  you  remember  Hen- 
Hitler  screaming  about  the  aggressive  de- 
signs of  the  Poles  and  their  responsibility 
for  starting  World  War  II?  Tlie  Poles  were 
very  unreasonable  people,  it  seems.  All  they 
had  to  do  was  to  commit  national  suicide 
and  Hitler  would  have  been  willing  to  write 
them  off  his  list.  Do  you  remember  the  Nazi 
radio  and  precs  on  the  equally  afrgressive 
designs  of  the  Yugoslavs  and  the  Russians — 
all  of  whom  were  thirsting  for  the  blood  of 
those  doves  or  peace.  Die  Fuehrer  and  II 
Duce?  You  people  of  Slavic  descent  do  re- 
member, and  I  say  that  none  of  us  should 
ever  forget. 

Fascism  has  received  a  mortal  wound,  but 
it  is  not  yet  dead.  We  have  a  Job  to  do.  and 
that  is  to  see  that  its  roots  are  eradicated 
everj-wbere.  We  have  a  Job  to  do  in  seeing 
that  we  create  an  international  organization 
which  will  allow  peace-loving  people  to  live 
in  peace,  and  that  we  do  our  best  in  support 
of  those  who  are  trying  to  remove  rather 
than  increase  national  Jealousies,  suspicions. 
and  distrust.  Wliether  they  know  it  or  not. 
our  Ruaslan -baiters  and  British-haters  are 
playing  the  fascist  game  of  divide  and  rule. 
We  have  a  Job  to  do  in  seeing  that  the  mil- 
lions of  freedom-loTtng  people  in  Europe  who 
bravely  fought  as  our  allies  and  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  war,  do  not  starve  or  freeze 
this  winter.  We  cannot  and  will  not  shirk 
our  responsibility  here.  We  have  an  equally 
Imjortant  Job  to  do  in  seeing  that  we  remove 
from  our  midst  every  last  trace  of  religious 
intolerance  and  racial  discrimination.  Here 
are  the  seeds  of  a  native  fascism  that  must 
be  uprooted.  This  must  be  a  country  in 
which  all  have  equal  nghts  and  opportuni- 
ties, and  in  which  tliere  are  no  second-class 
Citizens. 

The  seeds  of  rettctloo,  as  the  histories  of 
Maal  Germany  and  Fascist  Italy  mi\ke  plain, 
can  only  ticurish  where  conditions  of  eco- 
aomlc  insecurity  prevail.  Ciily  when  peo- 
ple are  JoUcsa  and  hopeless,  only  when  the 
orderly  proccasw  of  government  fall  in  their 
function  of  making  life  isore  tolerable  for 
the  average  man.  is  it  posaible  for  the  black 
hand  of  reaction  to  gather  strength.  A  peo- 
ple marcliing  steadily  towaid  hi^er  and 
higher  standards  of  life  can  never  be  seduced 
and  persuacled  to  make  the  wrong  turn  by 
the  cheap  demogagues  of  the  right.  It  is 
no  accident  that  those  who  now  crawl  out 
from  under  the  rocks  as  unconverted 
Munich  men  and  spend  their  days  trying  to 
create  interruitional  discord  by  c^en  or  snide 
attacks  upon  each  and  all  of  our  allies,  are 
the  very  people  who  relentlessly  attack  each 
and  every  progressive  measure  of  domestic 
legislation. 


They  are  the  people  who  fcught  against 
social  seeurtty,  minimum  wages  and  boars 
and  collective  bargaining.  They  are  the  peo- 
ple who  were  opposed  to  the  Security  and  Ex- 
change Ccmmiasion,  to  the  Insuring  of  b«nk 
deposits,  to  giving  the  small  farmer  a  break 
for  a  charge.  They  are  the  people  who  are 
today  fighting  every  proposal  In  President 
Truman's  21-polnt  program  to  take  us 
through  the  difficult  reconversion  period  and 
keep  us  on  a  high  level  of  pro.sperity. 

Last  year,  when  our  bo3r3  were  fighting  in 
foreign  lands,  there  were  those  who  at- 
tempted to  prevent  their  having  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote.  One  man.  being  an  antl-Roose- 
velt  Senator,  openly  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  when  a  bill  to  permit  the  boys 
to  vote  was  before  the  Senate,  that  if  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  would  announce  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection,  the 
bill  to  allow  the  vote  of  the  soldiers  could 
be  passed  in  30  minutes.  To  a  very  great  ex- 
tent those  opposing  this  vote  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  boys  the  opportunity  which 
they  should  have  had  at  that  election. 

These  reactionaries  don't  like  full  employ- 
ment. It  is  "un- American."  it  seems,  to  take 
steps  to  Insure  every  able  and  willing  Ameri- 
can worker  a  Job  so  that  he  can  feed  his 
family  and  keep  a  roof  over  his  head.  They 
don't  like  adequate  unemployment  compen- 
sation for  the  millioiis  of  loyal  workers  now 
losing  their  Jobs  as  our  war  plants  close 
down.  The  American  people  are  so  shift- 
less, they  say.  that  such  compensation  would 
only  encourage  Idleness.  Let  me  say,  for  my- 
self, that  I  have  never  heard  a  worse  libel  on 
the  American  people,  but  then,  these  gentry 
were  always  contemptuous  of  the  people  any- 
how. These  reactionaries  stated  that  if  un- 
employment compensaUon  should  be  allowed 
generally,  it  would  be  only  an  inducement  to 
people  not  to  work.  In  other  words,  those 
who  oppose  the  people  anyway  now  say  that 
by  permitting  them  to  be  assured  that  they 
will  not  starve  during  the  period  when  the 
Nation  is  being  reconverted  from  wartime  to 
peacetime  pursuits  would  be  a  method  of  in- 
ducing them  not  to  work  at  all.  Does  any 
real  American  believe  this?  Or  was  it  an  ex- 
cuse to  strike  at  the  average  man.  These  are 
the  people  who  have  tied  up  both  adequate 
unemployment  competisation  and  the  full 
employment  bill. 

And  there  are  a  lot  of  other  thines 
people  don't  like — for  one  thing.  tlM 
tinuance  of  the  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Committee  to  put  an  end.  once  and  for  all. 
to  Job  dlscrimlnatkjoa  agnlnst  Negroes.  Jews. 
Catliolics,  the  foreign-born,  and  all  minority 
groups.  This,  it  seems.  Is  an  invaslOD  of  cur 
individual  liberties. 

These  people  are  quite  as  hostile  to  public 
housing  for  low-inconaa  groups,  to  develop- 
ment of  our  national  raaources  on  a  sound 
regional  b.isi8.  to  the  continuance  of  OPA 
price  ceilings  to  prevent  ruinous  Inflation 
and  ruthless  profiteering,  and  they  almost 
have  apoplexy  at  the  recommendation  that 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  be  amended  to 
raise  the  minimum  wage  level  from  40  cents 
to  65  cents  an  hour. 

And  wliat  is  the  moral  of  all  this?  It  Is 
quite  simple,  and  I  hardly  need  point  it  cut 
to  you  people  of  f^e  American  Slav  Con- 
gress, for  yea  know  it  as  well  as  I  do.  Tcu 
have  always  stood  squarely  against  fascism 
and  reaction,  both  in  the  foreign  and  do- 
ntiest.c  fields.  You  have  always  stood  for 
progress  at  home  and  the  closest  kind  of 
cooperation  abroad. 

The  ideas  for  which  we  stand  are  the  Idras 
of  the  common  people  everywhere,  and  they 
have  Just  won  a  great  triumph  throughout 
the  world.  Today,  with  the  Nazi  t>east  laid 
low  at  last,  never  to  rise  again — with  the 
Jap  war  maclune  kkopelessly  smashed — there 
is  good  reason  for  the  whole  civilized  world 
to  rejoice — men.  women,  and  children,  of 
every  race,  creed,  and  color.  In  all  the  lands 
where  human  decency  Is  respected,  and  hu- 
man freedom  is  prized  and  loved. 


All  over  the  world  the  light.*;  are  gC'lng  on 
again.     At  this  time  we  intend  t«  see  that 

they  stay  on,  under  a  strong  world  organlra- 
tion  designed  to  keep  the  peace  and  stop 
potential  aggressors  dead  In  their  tracks. 

During  the  past  week  in  the  Senate  we  have 
been  considering  a  bill  having  for  Its  purpose 
the  Implementing  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization. This  bill  has  speciftcally  for  its 
objective  the  permission  to  our  representa- 
tive on  the  Security  Council  to  see  that  our 
operation  of  the  world  force  can  be  tised 
without  going  to  the  Congress  after  trouble 
has  started.  We  have  agreed  in  otir  adoption 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  to  prut  up  a 
force  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  tti  despair, 
and  to  prevent  war.  To  this  plan  there  has 
been  no  clean-cut  opposition,  but  every 
attempt  in  the  world  to  amend  or  delay  the 
passage  of  this  bill  to  which  we  are  In  honor 
bound.  Ttiey  ■want  every  use  of  force  to  l>e 
preceded  by  an  appeal  to  Congress.  President 
Roosevelt  once  said  something  to  this 
effect— that  to  require  the  United  Nations 
Oi-ganizatlon  to  go  back  to  Congress  for  au- 
thority to  use  force  would  be  like  requiring 
the  policeman  on  his  beat  when  he  saw  a 
burclar  entering  a  hotise.  to  go  back  to  the 
town  council  before  stopping  or  arresting 
the  intruder.  This  plan.  If  successful,  would 
prevent  the  use  of  any  moral  or  military  force 
to  protect  the  world,  and  prevent  wars.  There 
were  approximately  12  amendments  offered 
to  this  bill.  If  these  amendments  are' 
adopted,  or  any  considerable  number  of 
them,  the  United  Nations  Organization  will 
be  so  handicapped  that  it  can  never  ftinctloii 
to  prevent  wars,  as  millions  of  anxious  people 
throiighout  the  world  are  hoping  that  it  may. 
The  United  Nations  Organization  is  young. 
It  is  as  yet  untried.  It  needs  the  support  and 
assistance  of  every  peace-loving  nation  and 
of  every  peace-loving  Individual.  However, 
the  United  Nations  Organization  la  in  exist- 
ence, and  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
succeed.  It  reptresents  the  best  thought  of 
the  world.  It  represents  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  best  people  of  the  world  to  step  the 
bloodshed  and  wholesale  destruction  of  prop- 
erty which  goes  with  each  war.  We  are  pro- 
gressing. 

Yes;  we  have  come  a  long  way  since  those 
dark  days  Just  3  years  ago,  in  the  fall  of 
1942,  when  the  Nazis  were  fighting  in  the 
streets  of  Stalingrad  and  hammerUig  at  the 
gates  of  Egypt,  and  the  Japs  vers  running 
wild  In  the  Pacific,  threatening  to  drench 
a  whole  continent  In  blood.  We  Americans 
can  be  proud  of  tlie  part  we  played  In  that 
heroic  struggle,  under  as  brilliant  a  political 
and  military  leadacablp  as  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  With  tbe  exception  of  a  few  cong«Bl- 
tally  blind  partisans,  all  mankind  recognlaas 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevrit  »m  the  chief 
architect  of  the  most  reaoondtng  military 
triumph  of  history.  But  military  triumph  is 
not  enough.  In  a  sense,  it  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. The  larger  part  of  our  Jc»b  remains 
to  be  done.  We  most  translate  our  v)ct<Dry 
Into  peace  and  pro^>ertty  for  all.  This  can 
and  wUl  be  done,  and  there  is  work  for  all 
of  us  to  do,  each  in  his  own  place  and  tuitc- 
tlon. 

I  want  here  and  now  to  give  voice  to  a  word 
of  warning  with  referei>ce  to  the  Unltad 
Nations  Organization.  When  the  League  of 
Nations  was  proposed,  a  great  mnjorlty  of 
the  American  people  favored  It.  The  oppo- 
sition dared  not  come  out  and  say  specifically 
that  they  opposed  a  Ijeague  of  Natlods.  Wbat 
they  could  say  Wcis  that  it  ccuM  be  amended. 
and  with  a  delU>eratc  purpose  to  destroy  the 
League  of  Nations,  its  opponents  suggested  a 
large  number  of  amendments  and  altera- 
tions The  attempt  at  that  time  to  destroy 
the  Leajue  of  Nations  was,  as  you  know, 
successful,  and  from  that  time  on  we  were 
headed  for  the  Second  World  War.  Woodrow 
Wilson  saw  this.  Millions  of  other  Americans 
saw  it,  and  there  were  enough  of  the  opposi- 
tion In  places  of  power  to  prevent  the  eon- 
eummation    of    this    world    plan   Sot   pc«o«. 


A5JbI 
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Tliere  are  many  Indications  m  tne  present 
maas  of  proposals  and  suggestions  to  cause 
one  to  believe  that  another  attempt  Is  being 
made  to  destroy  the  second  of  our  great 
plans  to  stop  world  slaughter.  Owing  to  In- 
creased eflBctency  of  weapons  of  destruction 
and  discoveries  of  new  methods  of  taking  life 
and  destroying  property,  the  next  war  may 
be  shorter  and  more  destructive  than  either 
the  First  or  Second  World  War.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  thia  war  may  terminate  differently 
from  our  standpoint  than  did  either  World 
War  I  or  World  War  II. 

The  necessity  for  an  effective  world  organ- 
ization, endorsed  and  backed  by  the  great 
nations  of  the  world,  has  greatly  Increased. 
However,  the  organization  needs  the  support 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  world. 
Those  bent  on  turning  to  petty,  political, 
partisan  advantage  and  prospective  world 
slaughter  should  not  be  permitted  to  have 
the  voice  or  the  vote  In  high  places  to  bring 
the  world  to  a  state  of  complete  devastation. 
Civilization  and  self-interest  combine  to  de- 
mand of  us  and  each  of  us  our  greatest 
effort  in  the  colossal  struggle  which  we  shall 
face  In  the  next  generation  to  prevent  the 
world's  worst  holocaust.  In  this,  you  must 
be  of  assistance. 

That  Is  part  of  your  Job — to  provide  a  pub- 
lic forum  for  the  Intelligent  discussion  and 
clariflcation  of  the  great  questions  at  Issue. 
It  is  likewise  part  of  your  Job  to  cooperate  as 
closely  as  possible  with  other  groups  about 
the  country  interested  In  achieving  the  same 
ends,  so  that  opinion  can  be  solidified  behind 
a  forward-looking  program.  There  can  be  no 
slightest  doubt  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  want  to  move  ahead  to 
better  things.  There  can  also  be  no  slightest 
doubt  that  their  desire  will  be  frustrated  if 
men  of  vision  and  good  will  now  start  quar- 
reling am'*"T  themselves  about  minor  details. 
Let  us  all  put  flrst  things  first,  and  keep  our 
•ye  on  the  ball.  Peace  and  prosperity  for  all 
la  our  goal.  Let  us  rededlcate  ourselves, 
wholeheartedly  and  with  full  vigor,  to  the 
achievement  of  that  great  aim,  and  we  may 
be  sure  of  the  approval  of  our  conscience  and 
the  blessings  of  our  children  for  generations 
to  come. 


F!.Tohito's  Status 
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HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 


OF  CEORCI.\ 


IN    T!{: 


-■:;-.:r  -  i    rnr:  vmted  states 

Tuesday.  Dcciiiibcr  4  \lcgi:ilative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  M.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
App'^nclix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
t::  ■  V.'ashlDgton  Star  of  today  entitled 
'  H.:  uto's  Status."  T  >  ri'ial  raises 
a  qul  aon  which  will  c„r.. ;.,;.:.;'  be  dis- 
cussed respecting  the  inconsistency  of  the 
position  of  this  Government  in  prosecut- 
ing as  war  criminals  all  of  Hirohito's  ad- 
visers, even  to  the  nth  degree,  and  yet 
I)ermitting  him  to  remain  on  the  throne. 

There  being  no  objectu n,  :;  ,'  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HinOKlTO'8  STATXrS 

* '     Arthur's   newest   list   of  sus- 
Fc  ^  u   J   .  0  war  criminals  again  raises 

the  question  of  what  Emperor  Hirohito's 
eventual  claitslfiCAtlan  Is  going  to  be.  The 
lUt,  which  la  made  up  largely  of  bualncsamen, 
mllltarlsi.*,  ]  :  .-.i\»,  tcncheri.  editors,  nnd 
writcis   jii^v  V  Includes  the  nritt  prince 

uf  inipiMial  blcuU  thus  tu  be  made  subject  to 


arrest.  He  Is  Morlmasa  Nashimoto,  and 
since  he  is  71  years  old  and  has  apparently 
been  little  but  a  figurehead  adviser  to  the 
throne,  logic  compels  asking  why  HlrohJto 
himself  should  not  be  named. 

More  important  still,  the  determination  of 
Hirohito's  position  cannot  be  divorced  from 
the  proceedings  now  being  conducted  at 
Nuernberg.  As  set  forth  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Jackson,  the  chief  American  prose- 
cutor, one  of  the  key  principles  governing 
the  trial  of  the  Nazi  leaders  Is  that  heads  of 
aggressor  states  must  be  held  personally  ac- 
countable for  the  crime  of  aggressive  war, 
and  were  Hitler  alive  and  in  our  hands,  he 
would  undoubtedly  be  sitting  In  the  prison- 
ers' dock  today.  Accordingly,  as  far  as  Hiro- 
hito  Is  concerned,  the  question  Is  not  merely 
whether  he  should  be  named  if  one  of  his  un- 
important princely  advisers  is  named,  but 
also  whether  the  Nuernberg  principle  ap- 
plies to  him,  and  If  not,  why  njt. 

Considerations  of  logic  and  consistency 
deeply  color  this  situation.  As  the  man  ad- 
vised, how  can  Hirohlto  be  immune  when  one 
of  his  lesser  advisers  Is  named  as  a  suspect 
on  the  ground,  apparently,  of  having  advised 
him?  And  as  the  head  of  an  aggressor  state 
which  waged  an  aggressive  war,  how  can  he 
escape  the  sort  of  trial  called  for  by  the 
Nuernberg  principle?  It  may  be,  of  course, 
that  he  will  yet  be  taken  Into  custody.  It 
may  be  that  expediency — the  desire  to  make 
the  Initial  phase  of  occupation  as  easy  and 
orderly  as  possible — has  dictated  the  hands- 
off  policy  followed  up  to  now.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  General  MacArthur  and  his  superiors 
here  in  Washington  have  excellent  reasona 
to  believe  that  Hirohlto  did  not  want  and  was 
powerless  to  prevent  what  happened  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific.  Meanv/hlle,  though,  the 
voices  of  logic  and  consistency  keep  asking 
their  persistent  questions. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Hirohlto  should 
be  arrested  forthwith.  It  Is  merely  to  sug- 
gest that  as  matters  stand  today  there  Is  a 
kind  of  delicate  and  embarrassing  discrep- 
ancy in  the  way  we  are  handling  him  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  way  we  are  handling  some 
of  his  advisers  and  the  Nazi  leaders  on  the 
other.  As  long  as  this  situation  obtains,  as 
long  as  It  lacks  a  clear  and  convincing  ex- 
planation, the  law  and  morality  involved  will 
seem  confused,  and  the  Nuernberg  principle 
will  look  like  something  quite  haphazardly 
applied,  meaning  one  thing  for  Germany  and 
another  for  Japan,  so  that  It  may  excite  lit- 
tle or  no  respect  In  the  world  of  tomorrow. 


L-iScharge  ot  F^ithers  from  the  Armed 
Services 
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tiUN,  ho&LKi  b.  LLUd 

F    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  4, 1945 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced in  the  House  two  resolutions. 
One  provides  for  discharge  of  fathers  as 
rapidly  as  discharge  facilities  will  per- 
mit, and  the  other  provides  for  the 
termination  of  induction  upon  enact- 
ment of  the  resolution. 

After  thorough  study  of  the  problems 
Involved  and  a  detailed  review  of  the  sit- 
uation since  VJ-day.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  action  proposed  by  these  rcsDlutiona 
Is  Justlfled  and  will  be  to  the  best  In- 
tere.st  of  the  public  welfare. 

All  of  us  want  sulBclcnt  military 
strength  to  guar&nice  secmlty,  and  we 


shall  maintiain  that.  However,  I  believe 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  conditions 
warrant  discontinuing  the  draft. 

I  would  tot  consider  this  termination 
for  one  moment  if  it  would  cause  any 
member  of  the  armed  forces  who  Is  en- 
titled to  discharge  under  present  regula- 
tions to  retiain  in  the  service  one  extra 
minute,  bult  I  am  convinced  such  will 
not  be  the  case.  Voluntary  enlistments 
are  runnin|  higher  than  expected. 

In  the  beginning  the  President  said  It 
was  necessary  to  draft  50,000  per  month 
to  prevent  feny  interruption  with  return- 
ing veterans.  We  agreed  with  that  view- 
point at  thp  time,  but  now  it  is  reported 
from  reUaUle  sources  that  81,094  volun- 
teered during  the  first  half  of  November, 
and  the  mfnber  is  ever  increasing. 

In  view  ^f  these  enlistments,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  ti:e  draft  could  be  ended  with- 
out slowing  demobilization. 

I  do  not  propose  a  repeal  of  the  selec- 
tive-servici  law  at  this  time  because  it 
gives  certain  benefits'  to  the  men  In  the 
service,  buti  we  are  happy  to  observe  that 
the  armed  forces  are  rapidly  going  on  a 
volunteer  liasis  because  this  is  the  Amer- 
ican way  ot  doing  things. 

The  necessity  for  the  rapid  return  of 
fathers  is  30  obvious  that  I  will  not  take 
the  time  of  the  House  to  present  any 
argument.  I  think  it  will  suffice  to  re- 
mind you  that  the  family  is  the  keystone 
of  our  spiritual  and  material  life.  It  is 
the  backbone  of  this  Republic.  Let  us 
protect  it  by  the  return  of  these  young 


fathers  to 


their  families. 


England — Enemy  of  Liberty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

j     or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SEKAl-E  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  4  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  LAIfGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "llngland — Enemy  of  Liberty" 
delivered  by  me  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  on  Thursday, 
November  ?9,  1945. 

There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordereid  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  I  Voted  against  the  new  United 
Nations  league,  some  people  said  I  com- 
mitted political  suicide. 

I  ought  io  explain  something  of  that  to 
you.  Thera  were  only  two  of  us  who  voted 
against  th^  United  Nations  league — Sen- 
ator Hgnri](  Shipstead,  of  Minnesota,  and  I. 
We  voted  akalnst  it  because  we  thought  It 
waan't  any  1  good  There  were  many  other 
•Members  of  the  Congreaa  who  f^lt  as  we  did 
but  at  the  lime  It  looked  to  them  n«  If  they 
ought  to  vote  for  the  League,  Some  of  these 
men  strnplt  felt  that  it  would  fall  apart 
anyway— «ol  what  was  the  difference. 


However. 


couldn't  vo  e  for  aoroethtng  I  didn't  believe 


in  or  that  I 
can    people 


Oaka  and    he  San  PrancUco  Chart«L  *(  A 


aa   far   as   X   was   concerned.   I 


thought  was  bad  for  the  Amrri- 
Z    voted   against   DunSba.ton 
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time  when  it  seemed  politically  dangeroxw 
to  do  so.  It  wasnt  because  I  didn't  want  ■ 
world  organization — I  do  Want  a  world  or- 
ganization If  we  can  achieve  one  which  is 
safe  for  America.  But.  I  don't  want  a  world 
organization  which  is  simply  a  paper  crea- 
tion and  a  British  scheme  to  keep  half  the 
world  In  subjection.  I  don't  want  an  organ- 
isation which  is  a  result  of  British  or  any 
other  outside  Influence  over  the  boys  of  our 
State  Department,  instead  of  being  a  reeult 
of  our  own  considered  best  interests. 

We  are  new  at  this  game,  but  the  British 
have  been  experienced  at  It  for  hundreds  of 
years.  I  knew  that  we  were  bemg  taken  in 
by  it  and  that  the  new  league  would  not  and 
could  not  work  except  as  a  matter  of  back- 
ing up  British  interests  throughout  the 
world.  Now  we  find  that  this  is  true.  Al- 
most any  sensible  man  admits  it. 

A  few  days  ago  Pat  Hurley  came  back  from 
China.  He  had  the  courage  to  say  what  ull 
our  high  oflSclais  have  thought  who  actually 
have  been  in  the  Far  East,  and  that  Is  that 
we  are  beuig  sucked  Into  a  power  bloc  on  the 
aide  of  colonial  imperlaliam  against  Ck)m- 
muuLst  Imperialism. 

Now.  what  do  you  think  Pat  Hurley  meant? 
I  think  I  can  tell  you.  He  meant  that  the 
British  who  are  having  a  &rst -class  quarrel 
with  the  Russians  have  succeeded  in  getting 
us  to  back  their  policy  throughout  the  world, 
particularly  In  the  Orient.  He  meant  that 
we  were  being  diawn  Into  a  new  world  war  In 
defense  of  alien  Interests,  a  new  war  which 
would  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
oxir  own  security. 

Having  committed  myself  against  the 
league,  I  am  about  to  commit  myself  now  to 
another  proposition — I  want  no  more  war. 
I  think  we  have  had  enough  war.  War 
means  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  put  our 
young  men  in  uniform  again  and  have  them 
shot  up  all  over  the  world.  It  means  many 
wore  widows  in  my  native  State  of  North 
Dakota.  It  means  a  let  more  boys  with 
wooden  legs  and  hopeleaaly  hoepltallsed  In 
institutions.  It  means  more  lea.se-lend.  It 
means  final  poverty  to  this  Nation. 

The  only  one  there  Is  left  to  hght  in  the 
world  is  Russia.  Now,  It  may  be  that  if 
the  British  stop  interfering  and  Inciting  us 
on  that  we  can  come  to  some  agreement  with 
Ruaala  whereby  they  will  give  us  what  we 
want  to  be  secure  and  safe  so  we  won't  inter- 
fere with  each  other.  If  we  can  do  that  there 
will  be  no  war:  but  U  we  let  ourselves  be 
pushed  around  because  of  British  Intereets 
In  Iraq  or  Iran  or  anywhere  else,  then  there 
la  certain  to  be  a  war. 

I  dare  say  there  wlU  be  some  peoi^e  who 
Will  say  that  this  makes  me  a  pro-Russian. 
I  don't  know  about  that.  I  am  not  pro- 
anything  but  pro-the  good  people  of  America 
who  have  a  right  to  Uve  and  breathe  freely 
again  and  to  ride  around  In  automobiles 
with  real  tires  on  them  for  a  change.  I 
am  against  tangling  with  a  wild  tiger  In  a 
cage,  too.  Maybe  some  people  would  say 
that  this  makes  me  pro-tiger. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  It  just  means 
that  I  have  common  sense. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  this,  too,  and  It 
takes  some  courage  for  a  man  to  say  It  now : 
I  not  only  think  the  British  are  trying  to 
get  us  into  World  War  III  to  defend  their 
world-wide  imperialism;  I  also  say  they  got 
«■  into  World  War  U  and  World  War  I.  I 
repeat  that:  They  got  us  Into  World  War  n 
and  World  War  I. 

Of  course,  we  hsd  to  be  antl-Nazl  and  antl- 
Japaneae;  but  who  btillt  up  the  Nasla  and 
ttM  Japanese?  It  was  the  British  who  en- 
ocmrafed  the  Japanese  to  rnvage  Aa4a,  Juat 
aa  It  la  the  British  who  are  slaughtertni  the 
pMfile  of  Indochina.  Just  as  ttaay  an  nam 
ifeoounf  down  tte  unforttmat*  paopl*  of 
*«»  ««tli  ABMrtoan  Is— ■  Isnd  guM.  mod 
«ftif  psopto  at  latia  wub  ilwsriosB 
iltion. 

Tb«  British  playad  tbt  old  divide-and- 
ruls  gams.    Tbcy  iMUt't  care  tor  a  free  and 


democratic  Germany  They  hated  what 
they  thought  was  the  Socialist  r^-gime  put 
Into  existence  by  the  decent  people  of  Ger- 
many, so.  together  with  the  Vlckers  people, 
the  munitions  kings,  and  people  like  Sir 
Henry  Detterding.  the  oil  king — aU  of  them 
British  subject* — they  conspired  to  build  a 
real  first-class  war  party  In  Germany  They 
never  believed  that  party  would  turn  against 
them  as  it  did. 

It  was  the  British  who  broke  the  Versailles 
treaty  In  order  to  give  Hitler  airplanes  and 
arms;  and  it  was  tbeir  undercover  agents 
who  supported  him  everywhere  in  his  di- 
plomacy. If  the  British  had  supported  the 
democratic  leaders  of  Germany  as  they  later 
supported  Hitler,  we  would  not  have  had  a 
world  war.  Europe  would  not  now  be  in 
ruins  and  the  world  In  danger  of  real  col- 
lapse. 

What  do  you  think  these  British  actions 
said  to  the  decent  Germans?  It  discredited 
those  who  argued  for  freedom  In  Germany. 
It  made  It  clear  that  Great  Britain,  then  the 
great  power  in  Europe,  was  anxious  to  build 
up  a  Fascist  state  In  Germany  In  order  to 
have  it  act  as  a  cat's-paw  in  the  war  against 
Russia  or  even  against  France,  which  the 
British  then  mistook  to  be  the  great  military 
power  on  the  Continent. 

The  British  miscalculation  was  that  the 
Nazis  after  suppressing  all  the  good  people  in 
Germany  turned  out  to  be  what  hoodlums 
are  everj-where — they  refused  to  obey  their 
masters  anymore.  It  was  soon  clear  that  they 
would  challenge  the  British  themselves  and 
that  there  would  be  a  struggle  for  the  inter- 
national loot  between  the  pious  British  Pas- 
cists  and  the  out-and-out  German  Fascists. 
Therefore,  the  British  had  no  recourse  but  to 
fight,  and  they  did  so  under  the  name  of 
democracy. 

We  had  to  fight,  too.  once  the  enemies  of 
freedom  were  eetabllshed  In  Germany  and 
throughout  Kurope.  but  had  the  British  not 
acted  to  place  them  in  power  there  would 
have  been  no  world  war. 

What  I  maintain  Is  that  naalsm  Is  a  world 
disease.  We  have  Just  fought  a  war  trying  to 
knock  It  out  of  Germany  and  Japan.  Cer- 
tainly It  exists  In  Kngland.  even  though  Eng- 
land Is  so  self-righteous  in  Its  democracy  at 
home. 

What  do  you  call  it  but  fascism  when  you 
sec  the  British  shooting  down  Indian  pa- 
triots in  their  own  country  and  bombarding 
Javanese  towns  from  the  air?  What  do  you 
call  It  when  tbe  Greeks  are  unable  to  run 
their  own  government  even  though  they  are 
one  of  the  allies ;  When  you  see  the  Poles 
sold  down  the  river:  when  you  see  British  bu- 
reaucrats conspire  to  keep  the  unfortunate 
Jews  out  of  their  own  home  In  Palestine; 
when  you  see  the  poor  Arabs  all  over  the 
world  kept  down  by  the  most  despotic  gov- 
ernments which  have  t>een  placed  and  kept 
In  power  by  Brltiah  gold:  when  you  see  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  throughout  Asia. 
Indochina,  and  In  almost  all  of  Africa  en- 
slaved, and  slaughtered  when  they  rebelled 
against  it? 

I  don't  see  why  one  kind  of  fascism  is 
better  than  any  other  kind  of  fascism.  Fas- 
clam  means  the  exploitation  of  other  people 
by  force,  and  here  we  have  a  perfect  example 
of  It. 

At  the  present  moment  the  British  are  In 
conflict  with  almost  half  the  people  of  the 
world.  The  people  of  Buix^pe  believe  they  are 
e%en  trymg  to  turn  that  continent  into  a 
sort  of  colonial  reserve,  the  same  as  they 
have  India  and  Arabia  and  other  countries. 
They  are  makmg  every  passible  effort  to  bring 
our  financial  and  military  support  behind 
tlMB  ter  a  war  which  they  are  inviting  with 
Bussla. 

I  am  not  arguing  la  behalf  of  the  Rua- 
alann.  I  am  only  arguUag  in  behalf  of  the 
Unitsd  aisMs  at  ABMrloa.  All  I  know  is  that 
VIM  Bavtat  Union  la  aol  mom  UM»  omaatry 
liiM  BiitUioiK  It  will  nol  bt  eoB^iaarti  tMtty. 
Tbry  (if  foini  to  Isy  ck>WD  thtlr  arms 


and  submit,  but  will  fight  with  evirrythlng 
they  have.  In  short,  they  are  as  btg  as  w* 
are.  and  maybe  as  tough. 

If  we  go  to  war  w:th  them,  we  will  have 
to  pet  ready  for  a  tussle  far  worse  than  any 
we  have  ever  been  through  before.  Maybe 
even  our  cities  will  be  bombed  like  the  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  cities. 

To  my  mind,  that  means  we  can  only  {to  to 
war  with  them  for  cause  after  all  efforts 
to  get  together  with  them  have  failed. 

I  don't  think  we  have  gotten  together  yet. 
of  course:  but  I  dont  think  we  can  even  try 
as  long  as  the  British  are  interfering. 

Our  forefatiiers  fought  the  Revolutionary 
War  to  get  nd  of  the  rotten  system  iA  human 
exploitation  the  British  Introduced  here  as 
they  have  all  over  the  globe.  It  was  they 
who  brought  tbe  slaves  to  this  country.  Now 
they  are  back  again,  eating  us  out  of  our 
sustenance  like  the  7-year  locusts  What  we 
need  Is  another  revolutionary  war  co  regain 
our  Independence  from  Great  Britain. 

Right  at  the  moment.  Britain  is  in  this 
couniry  asking  for  a  a4.00O.0C0.0OO  loan.  Do 
you  know  what  this  loan  means?  It  means 
that  every  man  and  woman  in  the  counti7 
has  to  work  harder  and  produce  more  In 
order  to  make  this  gift  to  the  Brltieh.  Our 
Income  tax  in  the  normal  year  of  1B39  was 
Just  a  little  over  $2,000,000,000.  in  order  to 
pay  for  this  so-called  loan,  it  will  he  exactly 
the  same  as  If  the  normal  income  tax  as  of 
1939  were  tripled.  Income  tax  is  hard  enough 
on  most  of  us  without,  in  effect,  tripling  it 
for  tbe  purpose  of  helping  the  British  lus|p 
down  half  the  world.  I  want  you  to  reflect 
on  that. 

Now.  this  loan,  everyone  knows,  is  a  frankly 
disguised  gift  and  Is  not  a  loan  at  all.  For 
tbe  flrst  5  years  it  will  bear  no  interest  what- 
soever. After  that  it  will  have  some  ridicu- 
lous Interest  like  three-fourths  of  1  percani. 

At  any  rate.  It  will  not  be  repaid  by  the 
British  because  they  cannot  pay  it.  They 
have  not  paid  any  of  tbe  loans  made  before. 
They  didn't  pay  the  loeAs  made  alter  the  last 
war.  They  owe  us  an  Inconceivable  sum  on 
lease-lend  which  they  will  not  t>e  able  to  pay 
back  and  their  situation  is  so  bad  that  thsy 
have  practically  become  a  third-rate  nation. 

If  we  have  so  much  money  lelt  alter  the 
tremendous  costs  of  this  war  as  to  be  able 
to  make  a  $4,000,000,000  loan,  let's  make  It 
to  the  poor  American  farmer  who  Is  trying 
to  bring  his  business  up  to  date  again.  Let 
the  farmer  and  the  small  home  owner  have 
a  loan  at  1 -percent  interest  and  give  him  45 
years  to  pay.  At  least  we  will  get  our  money 
back  and  the  entire  country  will  benefit  by 
the  use  of  it. 

Now.  when  a  third-rate  nation  suffers  from 
hallucinations  and  aspires  to  rule  tbe  world 
there  has  to  be  trouble.  What  actually  is 
happening  in  our  relations  with  the  British 
is  that  the  tail  la  wagging  the  dog. 

As  far  as  this  Nation  Is  concerned,  we 
would  like  to  help  Great  Britain,  but  we 
would  not  like  to  help  her  put  our  country 
at  war. 

Great  Britain  Is  without  question  the  great 
international  danger  point.  Anyone  who 
has  seen  her  shoot  down  tbe  helpless  peas- 
ants of  Balbriggan  in  Irclar^d.  cr  the  stu- 
dents of  Indochina  and  Egypt,  knows  what 
she  Is  capable  of  doing.  Now,  the  satne  black 
and  tans  who  used  to  operate  down  in  Ire- 
land arc  In  Palestine,  ars  shooting  down  a 
lot  of  unfortunate  Jews  who  are  asking 
nothing  more  than  to  be  allowed  to  woik 
out  thsir  own  destiny. 

Do  yoa  know  how  tba  Brlttsli  syststn  workst 
In  the  (\rst  plaas,  it  is  asesssary  f<a-  BrlUia 
to  take  cotton  goods  from  India  and  Bfypt 
and  ahtp  ik  all  tbe  way  buck  Ut  Bngiand. 
make  it  itata  aoiVun  cluih.  and  lh«  iBlf  It 
back  to  India  aiu*  Euyi><  i^nd  »ell  1$  Itoafa. 
This  Bsaaaa  Uut  Utsy  mu»i  aai»prMi  UMaa 
aeunirlas  aMA  praoiat  ikmm  kaas  teaAu(ae< 
turiM  thaaa  |ooia  tfc$«waN»$.  4ad  so  it 
|oea  ui  aUU  olbar  Utstattcea. 
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Ttiit  \B  wbnt  the  Brituh  colontal  tyBtem 
mrHUli. 

Tills  la  why  you  aee  British  soldiers  shoot- 
ing Jews  In  Palestine,  suppressing  the  na- 
tives of  Indcchlna.  and  JuUIng  the  leaders 
o{  Indln.  and  keeping  almost  all  of  Africa 
in  slavery. 

It  Is  why  you  And  that  even  the  Caribbean 
Islands  at  our  own  back  door  are  complain- 
ing bitterly  about  colonial  exploitation  which 
they  cannot  escape. 

In  «ddltlon  to  using  force  Britain  prac- 
tices the  old  scheme  of  incitement.  She 
urges  on  one  part  of  the  population  of  every 
country  against  the  others.  In  India  she 
uses  the  Mcslems  against  the  Hindus,  in 
Palestine  the  Arabs  against  the  Jews,  though 
none  of  these  people  had  any  real  quarrels 
with  each  other  until  British  self-iuterest 
Interfered. 

In  order  for  Britain  to  maintain  her  sys- 
tem throughout  the  world  It  Is  necessary  for 
her  to  keep  In  power  reactionary  govern- 
ments— the  very  kind  of  governments  we 
fought  to  end.  Everywhere  they  are  fighting 
against  the  republican  form  of  government. 
They  are  supporting  a  little  tin-horn  king 
in  Greece  against  the  paople.  In  India  they 
keep  the  people  in  poverty  and  ignorance  and 
support  the  maharajahs  and  totalitarian 
kingb. 

They  even  support  such  murderous  and 
despotic  scoundrels  as  Ibn  Saud  in  Arabia, 
in  whose  kingdom  no  Christian  can  live. 

They  even  got  the  late  President  Roosevelt, 
who  was  Mr.  Easy  Mark  to  them,  to  give  one 
of  our  big  C-54  transport  planes  *o  Ibn  Saud 
as  a  gift  of  the  American  people.  What  do 
you  think  Ibn  Saud  did  with  It?  He  took 
this  airplane  with  an  American  crew  and 
American  soldiers  and  proceeded  to  use  It  for 
the  purpose  of  Joy-riding  his  hundreds  of 
wives  around  Arabia. 

Now.  If  Ibn  Saud  wants  to  have  several 
hundred  wives  I  cant  step  It.  But,  It  la 
against  my  religious  belief  and  my  senti- 
ments as  an  American  to  make  him  a  present 
of  an  American  airplane  in  crder  to  Joy-ride 
them  around  the  heavens.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  he  can  provide  several  hundred 
camels  for  them. 

Neither  do  I  see  why  an  American  crew 
has  to  be  humiliated  by  acting  as  servants 
for  this  type  of  dl.sgrnceful  business.  Do  you 
know  th.»t  when  Ibn  Suud's  wives  stepped 
Into  this  big  airplane  the  American  soldiers 
had  to  stand  with  their  eyes  turned  away? 
If  they  so  much  as  looked  at  one  of  Ibn  Saud'a 
wives*  they  would  have  been  shot. 

Whntrver  the  nirplane  was  worth  It  was 
paid  for  by  Am*  )ney  and  by  American 

tttxpiiyrrH      III    i  the  gift   and   In   Its 

suh)«p(|Ui'iit  u»r,  Anirrii  ft  nbeltrd  the  wliole 
Kyslrm  of  huiniiti  utiivcry  which  new  cxtiits 
In  Baudl'ArnbiH,  supporting  tlienn  hiindrrds 
of  ronoublnes  in  tholr  jail  hnrems  — ihouifh 
theNS  unfortunnte  wom»n  pu««  undrr  the 
nnme  of  wIvph. 

I  am  not  nRnlnst  Ihn  Rnud,  the  Qriilah,  or 
anyone,  I  bpli«*vp  m  nhtoluic  rquttllty  for 
Kll  people  and  live  and  lot  live, 

But  I  nm  ngnlnat  any  form  of  racial  dls« 
crimination  here  or  anywhere  else.  It  only 
innkfs  for  wnr,  and  It  Is  antl-ChristInn  and 
aniicommnn  urnne 

And,  I  ctiniiDt  npree  to  slavery  In  Arabia 
or  to  A  nmn  hniuiimg  him«rir  like  «  billy 
Roat,  whether  his  name  be  Ibn  Sutid  or  what- 
ever  It  be.  I  think  Immorality  la  Immorality 
whether  the  BrltUh  «re  for  It  or  not, 

And  another  thing,  I  sec  no  reason  why 
this  little  British  nntion,  which  in  todny's 
World  la  no  bittKT  ili m  n  pranut,  is  rntltlpd 
to  rule  nitii  ion  people,     Why  ar« 

thry  niiv  i ii   to  do  so  than  thi 

( ■  :         •—or      til*      Norwsftan*— «r      the 

i  ltd  In  the  pnst  h.is  alwnyi  mad^         I 

t;,.-  ..♦  iiclts  of  nil  these  Aruhinn  kingi  una 
other*  In  mnlnii.inlng  their  power  In  those 
territories,    I'mt  of         u  \oq  ivf  are 


n.iked  to  put  up  Is  going  to  go  to  pay  the 

Of  Ibn  Siud  and  his  300  wlvee  who 
0  kept  up  Bomehcw,  I  repeat,  It  will 
have  to  pay  for  British  otx<ratlons  In  Egypt, 
in  Italy,  In  Palestine,  in  Jtiva,  and  elsewhere, 
and  for  the  shooting  down  of  democratic 
elements  throughout  Eurcp-".  All  of  these 
people  are  merely  trying  to  attain  their  In- 
dependence and  to  build  a  decent  life  for 
themselves  without  Interference. 

One  cf  the  British  methods  of  keeping 
peoples  turned  against  each  other  Is  to  forca 
Mo.slems  always  to  vote  as  Mos'ems,  Hindus 
as  Hindus,  Jev;s  as  Jews,  and  Christians  as 
Christians.  None  of  these  people  can  vote 
on  the  Issue.  In  India  If  a  Moslem  wants 
to  vote  for  a  Hindu  he  can't  do  it.  Usually 
it  doesn't  make  any  difference  hew  you  vote 
anyway  since  the  British  appoint  all  the 
actual  rulers. 

In  India  in  the  leading  clubs  in  a  big 
city  like  Bombay,  no  Indian,  no  matter  how 
distinguished,  can  Join.  Now,  there  are  4C0,- 
000.000  Indians.  What  effect  do  you  think 
this  has  on  them? 

On  the  river  boats  on  the  great  Yangtze 
River  In  China,  Chinese  dignitaries  have  to 
ride  second  class,  simply  because  the  British 
control  the  boats.  What  effect  do  you  think 
this  vrlU  have  on  the  Chinese? 

Th3  British  are  desperately  trying  to  keep 
the  Chinece  from  industrializing  in  China 
and  the  Indians  from  building  industries  in 
India. 

What  this  means  Is,  If  we  are  backing  up 
the  British  in  this  despotic  practice,  we 
are  making  enemies  of  half  the  world  and 
sooner  or  later  will  have  to  fight  them.  In 
an  age  of  atomic  bombs  v^here  our  cities  are 
perfect  targets,  I  think  we  are  taking  a  long 
chance. 

In  addition  to  this.  I  can  see  why  the 
Russians  are  maneuvering  as  they  are.  For 
generations  the  British  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  Russia  cooped  up  in  an  area  a  little 
more  than  three  times  as  large  as  the  United 
States  and  without  access  to  the  sea.  Russia 
doesn't  even  have  access  to  the  Mediterranean 
or  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  order  to  get  through 
the  MedlterrQnean  she  has  to  go  through  the 
straits,  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  through 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  In  both  cases  the 
British  have  acted  to  close  the  Russians  off 
and  keep  then)  cooped  up.  This  Is  an  old 
design,  and  Britain  has  already  fought  three 
wars  with  Russia  over  the  same  thing. 
Maybe  they  are  getting  set  to  flght  another 
war,. but  if  they  are.  I  dont  think  we  should 
be  m  It. 

And  I  do  know  that  the  altuutlon  Is  a 
bad  one  and  that  the  dead  hand  of  British 
exploltntlon  lies  all  over  it. 

Let  me  explain  the  stritltii  propoaltlnn  to 
you.    These  atrnlts  owned  by  the  Turks  ars 
now  governed   by  nn  agreement  call<- 
Mniiirpuu   convMition   which   the   Rn 
»«•  'I  to  accept  In  the  past.     It  u  th« 

Br.  >l  not  the  Ttirks  who  are  the  dom- 

liittUittf  rU'tnent.  Jimi  n*  it  in  the  British  oiid 
not  the  Kuyptlitns  who  actually  run  the  duel 
Cnnal.  The  quarrel  then,  sermliigly  bet  wren 
the  Ruaslnnn  and  the  Turks,  u  m  reality 
brtwren  the  British  and  the  Itumlans, 
Wlmtrver  I  uniid*  In  this  matter, 

Ihf  Turk"  (1  In  do, 

a    revlslt)n    of 
th  nut  their  ships 

can  i',«'t  to  the  Mrdlterrnnpan, 

Now,  what  nre  the  IMm>.i,  wllllnf  to  do 
for  UH  in  return  for  th  it  they  expect? 

The  answer  is  exactly  ikmimhk 

In  Palostlne  where  the  JawUh  aettlvra 
allowed  a  pref'  ■  i  h 

they  consider  ,^h 

they  did  not  hnvt>  ih*  lvnn\  tiuihoruy  to  do  t.o, 
placed  It  tax  on  car*  which  brought  the  duty 
on  an  American  cnr,  like  nn  old  second-hand 
r«iick.  to  the  fantastic  sum  of  13,700,  Thia 
list  for  duty  alone.  They  have  practically 
siiut  off  American  trade  from  the  Middle 
Xaet  and  north  Africa,  When  the  Jews  tried 
to  get  around  all  thii  by  opening  up  a  omt 


ber  grower 
that  they 
their  beat 
from  raisin 


as'sembly  pliint  for  parts,  the  British  put  on  a 
duty  60  percent  higher  for  part*  than  for 
complete  vihlclcs. 

In  India,  Vhen  Britain  needed  rubber  dur- 
ing the  Woi^d  War.  they  allowed  Indian  rub- 
to  go  ahead  and  develop.  Now 
n't  need  rubber,  they  are  doing 
stop  the  Indian  rubber  growers 
rubber.  One  trick  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  prevent  the  Indian  rubber  grow- 
ers from  getting  the  kind  of  Insecticide  they 
need. 

This  agalti  places  America  at  the  mercy  of 
the  big  Brutish  Malayan  rubber  cartel,  and 
that  Is  Its  Purpose. 

Another  Example  Is  lend-lease.  We  gave 
them  these  jfreely.  We  gave  them  everything 
d,  not  only  to  fight  a  war  but 
r  example,  we  did  not  charge 
or  their  ships  going  through  the 
al.  In  return.  Britain  gave  fs 
ount  of  so-called  reserve  lend- 
enough  to  put  on  the  record. 
n  charged  us  for  the  use  of  their 
ships  in  th^  handling  of  lend-lease  material 
which  we  wire  giving  to  them.  They  charged 
us  for  handling  all  these  goods  which  we  were 
handing  oitt  to  them  and  which  represented 
the  labor  of  the  American  people.  They  also 
charged  us  jfor  sending  It  through  the  Suez 
Canal,  even  though  It  was  an  out-and-out 
gift.  j 

There  Is  feomethlng  ridiculous  In  all  this. 
You  may  pelieve  it  or  not,  but  the  fact  is — 
and  cur  State  Department  will  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  It — that  Great  Britain  has 
asked  us  tojgive  up  part  of  our  trade  in  favor 
of  their  falling  manufacturers.  That  means 
the  American  people  seeking  work  and  the 
American  tajusinessmen  have  to  give  up  part 
of  their  suetenance. 

.  1 _, — X  ..._-  ^, many 


they  requi 
to  live.  F 
them  tolls 
Panama  C 
a  small  a 
lease — Just 
But  they  e 


We  now  (have  about  five  times  as 


ships  as  th^  British  for  the  transoceanic  car 
rying  tradeJ  The  British  have  asked  us,  and 
expect  us,  to  give  up  our  preeminence  in 
shipping  so  that  England  can  once  more  rule 
the  waves. 

I  want  ti  repeat  to  you— when  you  talk 
about  glvlnfe  up  something  you  are  not  talk- 
ing hot  air  You  are  not  talking  of  some- 
thing abstrict.  You  are  talking  about  the 
labor  of  men  In  North  Dakota  and  elsewhere 
who  have  to  work  harder  and  sweat  more  In 
order  to  sipport  some  rascally  exploitative 
privilege, 

I  believe  In  capitalism  to  the  degree  that 
I  believs  li  fair  and  free  competition,  but 
I  don't  belli  ve  in  cartels  and  repressive  cnpl- 
tikllsm.  Patlculnrly  I  don't  believe  In  the 
BngllMh  bnnd,  which  krepe  everyone  from 
competing  ulth  the  man  who  holds  the  guns. 
I  repent,  Oi  Bat  Britain  la  holding  the  gun  at 
the  head  <  r  democracy  all  over  the  world, 
and  we  ar«  uked  to  pay  fur  the  ammunition. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  Mins  of 

tires   and   (  thcr   military   eqv;  which 

An  -■  ;  lavf  made  and  |iaiu  (or,     I  should 

111"  ■><}*!  Where  all  thii  la  going:  aleo,  I 

should  iik4  to  know  why  It  la  not  being 
brniiKht  ba  k,  la  It  being  given  to  the  Brlt> 
ish  ns  anuti  ler  gift? 

What  I  dli  know  U  that    '  «m-s 

jg-'t  tires  or  o\'  .in* 

|ere  seema  to   i>>  i>«rt  of 

ig  theae  things  hi   ^  time. 

la  our  property  and  should   be 


atlll  cnnno 
ber.  and  t 
their  getti 
1'hls  stuff 
shipped  ba 
ately  ncpd 


k  to  let  Americana,  who  deeper- 
hem  for  postwar  reconstruction, 

Ullllif.e  theri 

I  »houid]like  to  point  out  to  you.  my 
friendN,  thi4  blanket.  Take  a  good  look  at  it, 
Tf  wa»  puitiinsed  a  abort  time  ago  In  the 
I  '  irridge'a  Department  Bture  in 
L'..>. Iw  ...  made  of  a  combination  of  cot- 
ton and  W(i)l  and  aold  at  approximately  $i. 
That  Is  vei)r  cheap  tor  a  blanket  like  this. 
It  should  hive  been  worth  at  least  110  here 
In  ArnerlcA  before  It  was  shipped.  Let  me 
read  the  label  which  Is  on  this  blanket,  ex- 
actly aa  It  I  was  when  it  was  purchaaed  la 
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Selfrldge's    I>p«rtm«nt    Store    In     London, 
'ntle  Ic  what  it  says; 

"Gift  of  the  American  people  through  the 
American  Red  Cross." 

The«e  blnnketM  and  many  types  of  mitterlal 
are  all  over  London  and  being  cold  dirtx-heap. 
The  poor  and  fr«eilnf  people  in  Europe  for 
whom  the  American  people  donated  this  stuff 
are  still  poor  and  freectng 

What  I  should  like  to  know  Is  how  this 
stuff  got  to  Selfrldge's  Department  Store  In 
London,  by  whoa*  authority,  and  by  what 
right? 

Is  this  same  sort  of  thing  to  happfn  to  all 
of  the  mountains  of  tires,  trucks,  overalls, 
clothes,  and  other  supplies  now  piled  up  all 
over  Britain.' 

Jud^ng  from  this  record.  I  should  say  Uaat 
the  American  people  are  getting  a  pretty 
^abby  deal  on  this. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  tor  example, 
the  recent  resignation  of  certain  cJBcials  of 
UNRRA.  the  big  relief  organization  which 
was  supposed  to  help  the  starving  people  of 
Europe.  The  reason  these  men  gave  for  re- 
signing was  that  UNRRA.  whose  great  ex- 
penditures again  are  being  paid  for  by  the 
sweat  and  labor  of  Americans,  is  being  used 
by  the  British  for  purely  political  puiposes 
In  Europe — that  is  to  build  up  a  fight  against 
the  democratic  elements.  In  favor  of  the 
kings,  and  to  get  Europe  lined  up  for  an- 
other war. 

Everything  that  Pat  Hurley  said  was  true 
In  China  is  also  true  In  Europe,  and  the 
people  in  back  of  It  are  the  same  people. 

The  object  Is  a  war  with  Russia,  and  per- 
haps later  with  Cblna,  M  China  should  get 
strong. 

I  again  say  that  we  should  avoid  a  war 
with  Russia  if  we  can  in  good  dignity,  and 
I  tblnk  we  can.  We  have  never  had  a  war 
with  Ru.*^£'a. 

We  may  not  like  the  Russian  form  of  gov- 
ernment, but.  on  the  other  hand.  I  don't 
like  the  British  form  of  government  either, 
and  I  don't  suggest  we  go  to  war  with  Britain 
over  it. 

Therefore,  all  I  susgest  is  that,  as  It  Is  a 
■truggle  between  Qnmt  Britain  and  Russia, 
we  should  keep  out  of  It.  The.se  people  have 
been  fighting  each  other  for  over  three  cen- 
turies, and  if  they  want  to  hgbt  another 
three  centuries,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  Is  up 
to  them. 

Frankly,  I  dont  even  wish  to  sec  our  sol- 
diers remain  in  Buropc  one  day  longer  than 
they  have  to  remain,  r  want 

them  In  Arabia  or  an'  h  isn't 

American  territory.  Above  nil.  1  o  •  i  umit 
them  backing  up  British-backed  kiiigR  itiid 
prlnccKsrs  and  repreaslve  trusts  and  cait«la. 
I  want  a  free  world  In  which  freemen  can 
live  and  benefit  by  their  own  labor. 

One   (if  our   nu'  '<  t   is   that  our 

alatesmen  are  no  i.  o  Bntiih,  who 

have  been  at  It  a  long  luue.  The  BritUh 
system  of  civil  servants  Is  the  beat  In  the 
world,  from  the  day  these  men  ran  go  to 
iehoni  ni  iiitii.  »«M.  ihey  are  taught  the  btat 
of:  le,  and  they  are  tatight 

to  tir  iniirjiriKirin  in  the  Parliament,  Tou 
should  see  th«  Parliament  try  to  get  theee 
offlcinls  e\'  isw»r  questioui     The  way 

they  pnrry  a  marvel  of  Ingenuity  and 

Insolence. 

The  British  arc  spending  milllona  of  dollara 
In  this  country  for  an  out-and-out  propa- 
ganda oampalgn  to  put  us  squarely  behind 
thexB  In  tbla  policy  Ttiey  contioi  ih«  mter- 
BMlOBAl  OOnsiuiiK  It)  their  terrlU'ries, 

iB  irttfA  tbfy  sit  i'  ..y  as  the   Ktiislans 

iO.   It  you  were  in  Af  abia.  Pali  ;a. 

or  any  other  British  place.  yo>  at 

Informatlun  out  easily .    Then  t^ 

British  are  willing  to  let  you  itH..  ,a  i.,»Bya 
twisted  to  suit  ihsra, 

Talking  about  "twiitMU"  In  America  I  am 
afraid  they  have  aeil  of  our  head  men 
twisted  In  Wa«hlac«on.  Thty  do  it  hy  that 
ayateta  of  toclal  nrnwury.    They  laipreaa 


our  BMn  with  their  partt«  and  thair  tlUed 
gwtQMBMi.  who  are   all  ov«r   Waabtngton. 

Subjected  to  this  type  of  influence,  our 
atateemen  act  like  overwhelmed  echool 
children. 

As  far  as  1  am  concerned,  this  British  social 
stuff  is  just  an  act.  It  doesn't  Impress  me 
at  all.  No  titles  impress  me.  Certainly  not 
anyone  ttiat  some  hypocritical  foreign  dv- 
nasty  can  confer.  The  only  title  I  want  Is 
that  of  servant  to  th«  people  of  Nortb  Dakota 
and  to  the  American  people. 

I  am  not  saying  that  we  ought  to  reform 
the  Brltisb;  I  simply  say  we  should  stop  sup- 
porting them  In  any  of  their  schemes  which 
are  to  our  disadvantage  or  which  might  put 
us  al  war.  When  I  discover  that  60  percent 
of  all  the  food  eaten  In  Great  Britain  has  to 
be  imported  from  abroad  I  begin  to  see  how 
their  economic  system  has  to  exploit  other 
people  in  order  to  exist;  when  I  see  the  Brit- 
ish piously  Socialist  at  home  and  savagely, 
shooting  others  abroad  In  order  lo  prevent 
them  from  developing  their  own  nation  I 
throw  up  my  hands  in  despair.  I  see  no  rea- 
son whatsoever  why  the  world  should  be  kept 
In  turmoil  In  order  that  the  road  to  India 
sbovUd  remain  British.  I  think  the  road  to 
India  belongs  to  the  people  who  live  in  those 
territories.  Just  as  the  right  of  freedom  ought 
to  t>elQng  to  them  also. 

I  am  utterly  appalled  to  find  this  little 
Nation  of  40.000.000  people  not  content  with 
over  half  of  Africa,  and  a  great  part  of  Asia, 
and  still  other  territories,  now  trying  to  svral- 
low  up  still  more.  They  are  trying  to  take 
over  the  Dutch  territories  In  the  South  Sea. 
the  Italian  territories  in  Africa:  they  have 
swallowed  Ethiopia  and  French  Indochina 
and  Syria.  Many  Europeans  even  suspect 
they  are  trying  to  make  a  colony  of  Italy 
Itself,  Greece,  and  perhaps  Belgixim  and  the 
Netherlands.  That  Is  a  terrific  app>etlte  for 
B  little  bankrupt  nation.  It  indicates  to  me 
that  Its  rulers  are  more  than  a  little  mad. 
It  means  they  are  on  the  way  to  destruction, 
and  I  don't  want  Uncle  Sam  to  Join  them 
in  it. 

We  may  be  walking  into  a  postwar  crisis 
here  in  America  in  w^hich  we  will  find  real 
enough  difficulties  in  securing  adequate  em- 
ployment for  all  our  people  and  maintaining 
a  decent  standard  of  living.  Let  us  stop 
being  bankers  to  the  world  unless  we  hava 
kom*  real  American  gain  In  sight.  Let  us 
stop  iMtng  "Uncle  Sucker," 

As  far  as  the  British  art  coawraod.  let  \u 
tell  them  fUt-footedly  that  we  are  not  going 
to  back  them  up  in  any  of  their  consplractea. 
just  as  we  should  tell  the  Russians  what  It  Is 
that  we  want  in  order  that  both  our  nations 
can  exist  harmoniously  in  the  same  globe. 

LooMhg  around  we  aee  that  even  in  our 
own  h— tMphara  the  Brttiah  are  gdng  to  be 
In  trouble,  Orent  Britain  owns  the  raUroada 
and  the  public*utiiity  cumpanlea  of  the  Ar* 
gsnllne,  and  If  Artentlna  has  any  aonaa  they 

will  want  to  recover  them.     They  cr' 'v 

Will  want  to  recover  the  strategic  f 
lalands  which  Me  directly  off  thalr  roniti  una 
are  also  ownad  by  Great  IrltlriMl,  just  as  «r 
should  Ilk*  to  oMate  Um  Oarlhbaans  thut 
are  so  necessary  to  our  difanae,  and  Just  a* 
Oe  Valera  wants  to  recover  the  six  northern 
count  lea  lu  Ireland.  I  think  it  outratfeoua 
that  In  laad  riumld  be  kept  divided  agalaat 
lUeU,  Th*  OMneea  will  want  Nong  Kong 
and  Indochina,  and  even  the  MpAninrda  win 
tMmt  Oibralur.    Arabia  will  v  oa  Craa 

and  the  Jewa  will  want  Pales  icB  niay 

certainly  are  thilUad  !•  ftmtm  UtVanuUenal 
Uw  Afrioa  wUl  hafa  ta  ttuMm  ba  fraa  or  ba 
handled  by  an  Intarnatlonal  comaUaalon  (or 
the  beneni  of  all  mankind,  India  wUl  eer- 
talnly  have  to  be  free,  aa  will  Java'aBd  Iba 
other  oountrioa  of  the 
uader  Brttiah  r\Ue, 

That  Is  the  way  tha 

If  we  want  to  Mva  ointlyai  rreon  baint 

Involved  in  these  BrltMl  aatMBMs  It  will  b« 
iiecaaaary  lor  us  tu  rout  avtrythuig  which 


divide*  Amcrlcnnii  from  ench  ether.  If  there 
are  some  of  you  who  think  that  yoU  can  play 
a  racial  game  In  this  country  and  be  against 
people    brrause    of    racial    reaaotlt.   mu    nre 

plnying  the  game  of  the  enemt«s  «f  Ameitca, 

whether  they  be  BriUah  Nasts,  O 

or  whatever  Ifasle,  and  you  a;.    ,  ;t 

against  the  Interests  of  the  decent  peiiple  of 
America  or  the  hard-working  peoplr  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  too.  We  are  all  Ameri- 
cans no  matter  what  our  religion  is  or  our 
ractal  antecedents,  and  all  are  entitled  to 
equal  rights  and  equal  opportunity  and  on 
this  I  ptand  foursquare.  I  do  bo  not  only 
because  it  If  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  that  this  Xte  done  but  n!sc  as  a  con- 
vinced Christian.  Instead  of  playing  the 
enemy  game  by  turning  our  fire  against  each 
other  In  this  country,  let's  nil  get  together 
and  flght  world  imperialism  of  any  kind.  At 
least  we  want  to  flght  its  influence  here  in 
this  country.  I  don't  care  who  is  guilty  of 
Imperialism— whether  it  be  the  British  or  the 
Russians  or  anyone  else — we  shouldn't  abet 
it  and  throw  the  weight  of  our  power  be- 
hind It. 

Let's  try  to  build  a  free  and  democratic 
Europe  and  lets  find  some  way  of  getting  to- 
gether with  the  Russians  so  that  there  will 
be  no  war  and  so  that  whatever  our  difficul- 
iies  with  them,  they  can  be  settled  to  our 
mutual  satisfaction.  Let's  throw  our  weight 
into  a  program  to  build  a  world  in  which 
peoples  everywhere  can  be  free.  Above  all, 
let  s  be  sure  that  everyone  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  mean  everyone,  h.ns  a  right  to 
be  free  and  to  live  free  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination because  of  his  racial  antecedents 
or  his  religion.  This  is  the  spirit  of  oiu-  Na- 
tion, which  will  continue  to  be  strong  so 
long  as  this  remains  !t«  ppirit. 
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Mr.  OGRE.  Mr.  Spfaker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  lollowlng  editorial  U  - 

Wu.shlngton  Evening  Btar  ol  Nr  i 

24.  IMfi. 


lattl  PciiKf. 


MS  nuu  B  VI 

With  tha  death  ot  thr  utr  Pfastd 

veil,  no  man  is  i  •  i 

Hull  to  diaruas  thfr  •••')>.<■«. I. < 

dlr«ct«d  the  oourae  of  this  <  « 

■*  ■"  ""  ■  ye»r«  prtfwouii  '"«■  •"'- 

II     CfinimMiitiy.  hia 

fctaUaai.  'iiv^HlgaUiig 

OonmlU<  afiiaonaid. 

eratton, 

Oanaldarable  attention  has  be#n  oantensd 
on  Mr,  Mull's  denial  that  his  November  8d 
uou  to  Japaa  waa  an  uiLUnatwai  which 
'"MMhad  tha  bu«t««* "  for  tha  jaweinnn  or 
tha  war,  Tha  RUr  fully  agreaa  that  i 
waa  rtot  an  ultunatum.  But  the  fM 
matt'  Mdlft.Suirs  leatinv 

ti_th  rouraa  of  events  wor 

altered  at  that   time  in  at; 

by   anyihliig    that   Mr.    1.4..   ^ 
have  aald  or  refrained  from  »a{ 
iMKe  to  tha  Jayaneee. 
By  MovaMbir  M.  IMl,  war  in  Uia  PnaiAa 

w  hi*.     It    li    conoeivable  « 

p  .1  appaaaemrnt  ml4pit  tu.      . 

pooad  the  war  But  it  oeuM  Mt  lava  pra« 
voBtai  ft.  for  by  that  ttma  ttit  faMaaNWai 
of  aatlenai  iiit«r«ia  ao«M  aat  b"  averted. 
aad  tha  Jnpanaaa  thouBht  llMt  t|iay 
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I  .  wet*     \kt.iK 

t „--,  -  -  --  -  ■--    ---- 

The  «Mcnc«  of  Mr.  Hull'i  Utllmony  U  to 
b«  found  In  thU  exctrpt:  "To  h«vt  Jicceptcd 
the  Jftpancc*  propo«Al  of  November  20  (to 
which  hU  note  <  '  nber  2(5  wae  ft  reply) 
WM    clesrijr    uir  o.     It    would    have 

mad*  tb«  United  tiuiM  ftn  ally  of  Jupnna 
prntrrnm  of  conquest  And  »wre«iion  uiid  of 
(  1    with    Hitler.    It    wrjuld    hitve 

i..  >"  to  the  Japiineae  demnnd  thitt 

t>..    i  t  abandon  lu  prlnctpli>i«  hiicI 

l>.u(.t«  L  *wiii(i  hnve  meant  abject  aur- 
rriider  of  our  fwrnltlon  under  intlmldullon," 

III  thU  •itiiatton.  ftnd  with  the  war  in 
Europe  preaaluK  upun  uh.  It  wna  determlnrd 
to  adopt  a  nrm  but  cuutiouii  policy  with  ro- 
»|)o(  t  to  Japnn.  Our  military  leadera  were 
I  for  time  In  which  to  gain  atrennth. 

•j  .1.  >  Fv.ifW  that  we  were  weak,  and  they  knew 
tliat  Japan  knew  It,  Accordingly.  U\  August 
lUtl.  the  Prealdcnt  handed  the  Japanese  u 
wntered-down  version  of  a  strong  note  of 
warning  which  had  been  proposed  by  Prime 
Mlninter  Churchill.  The  fleet  was  kept  bu«id 
at  Pearl  Harbor  In  the  hope  that  Its  mere 
presence  there  would  restrain  Japnn.  Mr. 
Hull  persisted  In  negotiations  which  he  knew 
to  be  futile,  hoping  only  to  defer  the  Inevl. 
table. 

But  thin  effort  failed,  and  It  failed  prlmn- 
rlly  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  we  had 
not  the  military  atrength  to  Bup(x>rt  the  vital 
foreign  policies  to  which  we  were  necessarily 
committed,  and,  second,  because  the  Jnpa- 
neae,  in  the  decade  from  1931-41,  knew  that 
we  were  lacking  In  military  strength. 

It  la  easy  to  say  that  all  of  this  Is  water 
over  the  dam,  and  that  since  we  won  the  war 
It  matters  little  now.  But  that,  really.  Is  the 
Kreutest  danger,  for  If  we  do  not  take  to  heart 
the  leoeon  Implicit  In  Mr.  Hiill'i  •tntemrtit, 
the  .  "«  are  that  some  future  crlsU  will 
find  iiRiiin  tryiiiq  to  kupport  nil  Intr^r. 
1  1  >  ich  Is  vital  to  the 
1  i.   '    ■.  .  il  liiterpsls  with- 

out the  requisite*  military  strength,  and  the 
next  time  we  might  not  have  the  K'x'd  for- 
tune and  the  good  allies  which  cojurlhuicd 
•u  much  tu  uur  success  In  World  War  II, 


r.r;'f')(  %  111  tNc  .Arnui!  [" 
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BXiLNSlON  Op  !'i    :  -IK.. 
HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

(>r    WABHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOU8E  Ol    !  ;  i  !  :     KNTATIVM 

Tiu'sda     /'  ;   /  '/ 1 

Mr.  DE  LACV.     M:  .r.  llic  p.r- 

formancp  of  N;i{i  ;    ;     In  i-ombut 

durlns  the  rrrcnt.  wiu  la  oiu'  of  cinitaffc, 
bravery ,  and  devotion  I'  Is  a  record 
■ocond  to  none. 

Yot.  Mr.  Sprnker,  tbcrc  Rre  those  wlili- 
In  this  country  and  occa.ilonally  tho.so 
within  thta  Congretui  who  hnvc  ho  burled 
their  power.s  of  ob-  ervntlon  and  R,s8imll!i- 
tion  of  fact  beneath  their  prejudices,  that 
they  have  ventured  from  time  to  time 
to  uf  ark  the  courageous  record  of  Nc- 
k;roe.s  in  this  war. 

Recently,  the  W  n  ,  :  tment  has 
canc«»led  the  rcNiiuuou  on  i  nvcy 
which  wfts  compiled  durin  v.  and 
Jiin>  I'll  in  Wv  European  lh«>alfrs,  as 
to  tiu  (p.aions  of  while  soldlor.s  about 
their  NcRro  comrades.  This  survey  is 
(1  :     ;■  I    I'.i;  not  only  of  the  courace 

is;    1       ;.  'y    >!  t  ln' Nogro  .soldier  but  of  the 

lact  that  when  white  soldiers  were  given 

a;;  >  i  i  iv.t-ur.ty  to  witness  the  perform- 


ance and  .'share  experiences  In  the  same 
company  with  Negroes,  their  prejudices 
melted  away. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
64  percent  of  both  white  ofncers  and 
white  noncommissioned  officers  who  were 
surveyed,  were  relatively  unfavorable  to- 
ward the  idea  of  serving  in  the  same 
company  with  NcBro  troops  when  they 
first  found  them.selve.s  In  that  position. 

However,  after  serving  wlili  ihc.-se 
N'groe.s.  77  percent  of  this  number 
chunRCd  their  vlew.s,  felt  more  respect 
for  the  Negro,  liked  him  belter. 

Had  the  policy  of  complete  segrega- 
tlon— of  Isolating  Negro  and  white  In  the 
armed  services  into  separate  com- 
panies— been  followed,  this  experience 
would  never  have  been  given  these  white 
.soldiers.  There  are  those  who  tell  us 
that  a  Fair  Employment  Practices  Com- 
mission Is  not  the  way  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  un-American  attitude  of 
certain  employers  who  discriminate 
against  workmen  because  of  the  color  of 
their  skin  or  becau.se  of  their  national 
origin  or  because  of  their  religious  be- 
liefs. I  have  heard  the  word  education 
misused  a  hundred  times  In  such  a  dis- 
cussion. 

Yet  It  Is  true— It  must  be  true— that 
unless  we  place  white  and  Negro,  Bap- 
tist and  Catholic,  Jew  and  Oentlle.  Scan- 
dinavian-American and  Ukrainian- 
American  together  beside  each  other  at 
the  work  bench,  this  educational  process 
will  have  no  chance  to  work. 

It  did  work  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  vast  majority  of  offi- 
cers and  noncomml.s.sloned  f  "  '  o 
had  a  chance  to  serve  in  th< 
panics  with  Nc«ro  troops  learned  that 
such  service  was  the  better  way  as  well 
as  the  American  way. 

Not  all  the  prejudices  which  block 
true  acceptance  of  the  practice  of  de- 
mocracy in  America  were  dissipated  by 
the  experience  of  these  soldiers  in  the 
European  theater.  They  had  not  time, 
nor  was  the  situation  ideal  for  the  com- 
plete disintegration  of  all  prejudices. 
But  it  does  point  a  great  lesson  for 
America. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  1  wish  to  In- 
clude at  the  close  of  the.se  remarks  the 
now  unrestricted  survey  made  In  May 
and  June,  1945,  by  the  Research  Branch, 
Informal  ion  and  Education  Divi.vion, 
H  ivdqiuiriers,  European  Theater  of  Op- 
eiailons  under  authority  of  Oi'neral 
Elsenhower.    It  la: 

OriNioNH  Aroirr  Nkoro  lNrANTn>   Putoons 
IN  Wiim  CoMrANtn  or  HrvtK  UtviaioMs 
What  do  the  white  company  grade  offlcert 

and    the   white   platoon   eergennu    In    ETO 

1)1 1  Ilk  r.f  the  ron\hnl  performance  of  Nrf.ro 

h  were  :■"  'ir 

;  ;;     ,'       .11   and    A.  i\t 

M(ir>    by   aide    with    white   platoons    through 

Vr-(lay? 

This  question  Is  snawered  by  a  piurvey, 
made  tn  late  May  and  early  June  '-"  hy 
personally     intprvlewing     310     r.-i  i, 

iMimely,  alt  available  white  ctrp,  .\-  ai* 
(.mccrs  and  a  reprrsentntlvp  nm,  .1  1  ;;». 
toon  sergeants  in  24  companlos  containing 
Negro  platoons  in  wvrrnl  infantry  divisions, 
namely,  the  First,  Second,  Ninth,  E>lxty-nlnth, 
Srventy-elchth,  Nlncty-nlnth.  and  One  Hun- 
dred ana  Fourth.  Standardised  queatkma 
wore  used  In  the  survey,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  five  trained  interviev/ers  of  the 
K  :.  n        •    T  nnd  r  Dlvlsioa,  ITO, 


In  all 
the  standarc 
toons  and 
been   s 
colored  sold 
made  up  of 
volunteered 
and  were  tr 
In  reinforce 
officer  or 
combat. 

In    generi  I 
ported,  the 
In  these 
kept  In  mini 
all  of  the 
arduous  Qghl 


except  one  of  the  eompantet  visited, 

organleatlon  of  three  rifle  pla- 

heavy  Infantry  platoon  had 

ugmokited   by   one  rlile   platoon   of 

Iprs,    The  colored  platoons  were 

n  from  rear  echelon  unite  who 

for   service    with    the    Infantry 

ined  for  approximately  8  weeks 

nt  depots,  utually  by  n  white 

who  later  led  them  Into 


oie 


net 


nei 


OKNioNa  or 


Question, 


and  colored 


Relative 


D 


no  Mom 


Icing    the    opinions    here    re- 
act that  the  Negro  Infantrymen 
platoons  were  volunteers  must  be 
St  must  slso  the  fact  that  not 
atoons  r<xperlencod  heavy  and 
ing. 


vHrrt  omccaa  and  enliitxd  men 


IN  COMI  ANICS  wrtM  NKOao  PLATOONS 


How  did  you  feel  at  flrjit  about 


serving  In  a  (  ompany  that  had  white  platoons 


platoons? 

White 
officer  I 
(percent) 
unfavorable 


("skeptlci  I."    "didn't    like 
It."    "thoii:?ht    It'd    cause 

trouble,"  (tc.) 

Relatively  f a  b'orable  ("willing 


to  try  It," 
ence, 

etc.) 1... 

No  answer 


'made  no  dlffer< 
didn't      mind,' 


Question. 

having  »ervi 
soldiers? 


Has  your  feeling  changed  since 
in  the  same  unit  with  colored 


No,     my 

the  same. 
Yes,  have 

able 

more    res 

"like  thru 
No  answer.. 


Whita 
()fj\ctr» 
(percent) 
{ oeling      Is     still 

10 

become  more  favor- 

thorn*   ("feel 

ect    for    them," 

better,"  etc.)..  T7 


towa  d 


*No  cases 

vldual  reporfed 
favorable, 

QuestUm. 
In  this  comtiany 


Not  well  at 
Not  BO  woll 

Fairly  wrll 
Vpry  well.., 
Undecided . 

Total 

NoTf,— In 
•pendents  f 
of  combat 
Btroeaed  wei 
tlve  UM  of 
fighting,     t 


that  at  flrs 


04 


White 
noncoma 
(percent) 


64 


33 
.     8 

100 


88 

1 

100 


White 

iinncomt 
(percent) 

ai 


100 


77 

a 

100 

were  found  in  which  an  Indl- 
hl>  attitude  had  become  leea 

How  well  did  the  colored  soldiers 
perform  in  combat? 


11.... 


White 
officer  n 
(percent) 
....  0 
....  0 
....  10 
....  84 
....      0 


100 


White 

noneome 

(perotnf) 

0 

1 

IT 

•1 

1 

"100 


:ommenting  on  this  question,  r«- 

onv ^:uv«  deioiltd  acciutits 

)ci  0,     Paeltlve  qualities 

aggruAsiveness  tn  attack,  effec- 
rirepower,  ndeptness  at  cloae-ln 
umwork     In     battle.    Negativfl 
quail  ties  rr  lurtrd  In  a  frw  Instances  Wtrt 


the  men  sometimes  went  tor- 


wnrd  loo  ru|i  idly  -  too  far  in  an  attack.  Some 
omcers  strci  led  the  fact  that  these  colored 
soldiers,  bell  ig  volunteers,  may  have  had  ex- 
ctptlonRl  Combat  qunlltles.  Others  men* 
tioned  that  n  their  tinlts  there  had  not  been 
an  adequate  test  undr<r  the  most  severe  type 
of  nghtinK,  »uch  as  sustained  attacks  under 
heavy  morn  r  or  artillery  nre.  It  should  be 
noted,  howe.er,  thot  the  performance  of  the 
colored  troo )»  was  rated  Just  as  high.  If  not 
higher,  by  t  le  white  officers  and  noncoms  In 
those  compiinles  in  which  the  colored  pla- 
toons have  had  severe  tlRhtlng  as  by  re- 
spondents from  other  units. 

Question.  With  the  same  Army  training 
and  experieiice.  how  do  you  think  colored 
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troops  compare  with  white  troope  a«  infantry 

soldiers  ? 

White  White 

officern  noncomt 

(percent)  (percent) 

Not  as  ffood  as  white  troops..       fi  4 
Just     the     same     as     white 

troops ....     00  •           83 

Better  than  white              17  0 

No  answer 8  4 

Total . 


Question  How  havf  **  "  '  '  tte  and  colored 

soldiers  gotten  along  i            ;  ' 

Whit! 

White 

r  ■"' 

itriM 

(/ 

•It) 

Not  well 0 

0 

Mot  as  well  ,ln  garrison  as  In 

combat....................    14 

4 

Fairly  well............ ......      7 

SO 

Very  well 73 

00 

No   answer a 

0 

100  100 

Non.— Replies  sre  tomewhai  more  favor- 
able from  white  officers  and  white  noncoms 
with  n  northern  backgrouml  than  from 
those  with  a  Kouthorn  background,  but  dif- 
ferences in  opinion  are  not  great.  Actual 
friction  between  whitt  and  colored  soldiers  is 
said  to  have  been  confined  'o  isolated  coses 
Involving  white  soldiers  from  '  ouuide"  units 
who  did  not  know  the  combat  record  of  the 
colored  troops.  Evidence  Indicutos  that  white 
and  colored  Koldicrs  have  (gotten  along  best 
together  In  thoite  units  in  wl  ich  they  have 
shared  the  heaviest  rombat,  WhiU>  many  of 
the  officers  r.i  further  questioning  expresned 
aome  doubt  as  to  how  well  the  situation 
would  Wf.it:  •  !f  their  unit  remains  in  the 
Army  of  t)  , m  or  other  aMnipormanciil 

status.  0  out  ul   10  said  there  had  been  no 
difficulties  as  yet. 

Question.  If  roMred  soldiers  are  used  as  In- 
fantry, do  yuu  think  they  should  be  set  up  by 
platoons  as  they  arc  here,  or  would  some  other 
way  be  belter? 

Wh\te        Whttr 


(; 

01 0 

In    the    same    platoon    with 

white  Koldlerd 

7 

1 

In  a  platoon  wiihin  the  same 

company..                

09 

80 

In  separate  (              'S 

18 

la 

In  separate  l>i\ti;uujiis  or  larger 

organ  Ir.u  lions....... 

lU 

a 

No  answer. .................. 

8 

0 

too  100 

Nor,— Most  of  those  interviewed  volun- 
tatrad  one  or  more  reasons  for  their  answer. 

Among  those  who  f  o  platoon  basis, 

the    reasons   given.    1  ^    of   frequency, 

are: 

1,  Compcitttdii-enwiiiUton  ("enoouragee 
friendly  >  >  \i\ra  to  make 

a  g(X)d  shuvMiiti  ,  ^ivtri.  Uiiiii  Bouielhini  to 
come  up  to") . 

a  Avoidance  of  friction  ("navf»  any  chance 
of  trouble  to  have  them  In  thrir  own  pla- 
toon"; "because  of  the  old  feeling  of  buys 
from  the  South"), 

8.  Better  discipline  and  control  among  the 
colored  soldiers  ("w'  '-  '  iv«  a  steadying 
Influence  <in  them";  hoys  feel  more 

itcurt  tn  combat  tii;.  v  ay  j, 

4.  Ftfllng  of  pat!K  iixtion  or  nondiscrimi- 
nation on  part  of  the  colored  s  ildlers  ("gives 
them  the  feeling  of  bring  with  the  white 
boys";  "avoids  that  feeling  of  teing  set  apart 
and  discriminated  against"). 

fi.  Improved  interracial  understanding 
("work  cloar  h  togethct  so  they  can 

each  get  to  i  le  other  l-etter  and  see 

what  they  do  ) . 

Among  the  minority  who  fa  ,'ored  separate 
companies  or  larger  uniu,  the  main  reasons 

XCI-App.- 


glven  were  avoidance  of  friction  (especially 
in  garrison  situations)  and  better  discipline. 
A  few  men  gave  as  their  reaoon  their  per- 
sonal feeling  of  not  wishing  to  be  in  a  com- 
pany containing  colored  troops. 

INDCrCNDXNT  CMKCX  IN  A  caoae-BSCTioN  eVIIVKT 

In  the  course  of  a  survey  of  a  representa- 
tive cross-sactlon  of  1,710  white  enlisted  mm 
in  ETO  field  forces,  to  ascertain  men's  in- 
formation and  orientation  needs,  two  ques- 
tlons  were  asked  about  the  use  of  Negro 
troops.  This  survey  was  Independent  of  the 
Interviews  tabulated  above. 

The  rMponsn  to  the  two  questions  asked 
in  the  cross-section  survey  were  tabulated 
separately  for  four  sub-gioups  indicated  be- 
low. The  sample  In  acme  groups  Is  small 
and  therefore  subject  to  a  larger  margin  of 
error  than  is  customary  in  research  branch 
reports. 

Question.  Some  Army  divisions  have  com- 
panies which  include  Negro  and  white  pla- 
tootu.  How  would  you  feel  about  it  if  yotur 
outfit  was  set  up  something  like  that? 

Percentage  of  white  enlisted  men  answering 
would  dislike  it  xrry  much 

Percent 

Cross-section  of  field  force  units  which  do 
not  have  colored  platoons  In  white  com- 
panies (1,450  cases) Oa 

Mm  in  same  division,  but  not  in  same 
regiment  as  colored  troops  (113  cases)..  a4 

Men  In  same  regiment,  but  not  in  same 
company  as  colored  troops  (08  cases).,  ao 

Men  in  company  with  a  Negro  platoon  (80 

ca^es)  7 

Curxtion,  In  general,  do  you  think  It  is  a 

good  Idea  or  a  poor  Idea  to  have  the  same 

company  In  a  combat  outfit  include  Negro 

platoons  itnd  while  platoons? 

I'ficrntage  0/  white  enlisted  men  saying  "very 
good  iden"  or  "/airly  good  idea" 

Percent 
Cross  section  of  field-force  units  which 

do  I'.ot  have  colored  piatooxu  In  white 

companies 18 

Men  in  same  division  but  not  in  same 

regiment  as  colored  troops 50 

Mrn  In  same  regiments  but  not  tn  same 

((impany  as  colored  troops 00 

Men  in  company  with  a  Negro  platoon...    04 

Not*.— These  differences  in  attitude,  vary- 
ing with  extent  of  experience  with  platoons  of 
colored  troops,  can  hardly  be  attributed  to 
differences  In  geographical  origin.  For  ex- 
ample, 81  percent  of  the  whits  soldiers  whose 
company  has  a  Negro  platoon  are  from  the 
Siiuth,  as  are  34  percent  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
cross  section  of  field-force  units. 

SACxaaovND     iNroxMATtoN     ABotrr    cioi.oa«D 

TSOOPS  IN  TIIOSK  INrAN'raV  rU'TOCNS 

The  soldiers  in  the  N  '     wtrt 

somewhat  superior  to  ot  ps  In 

KTO  In  < '  II  and  AUCT,  but  ihv  differ- 

ences a( '  e  not  striking. 

Percentage  who  had  graduated  from 
hli;h  school; 

Colored  in  Uifantry  platoons 23 

Colored  in  ETO  (cross  k  .     18 

White  riflemen  (croaa  S'  ....    41 

Percentage    with    AOCT    soorts    abovt 
class  IV: 

Colored  In  Infantry  platoons.......    88 

Colored  in  KTO  (croos  section).....     17 

White  rtdemen   (cross  section).....     71 

Prrcentagt  from  the  South  (including 

bordtr  Btatts ) : 

Colored  In  Infantry  platoons C7 

Colored  in  KTO  (cross  section).....     70 

X»    CO"-'""'"'"'    with    white    rlfl«»men    the 
Negro  II  en  were  somewhat  younger. 

Tin  ptrccui  01  the  colortd  wtrt  80  ytsrs  old 
or  over— as  were  30  percent  of  the  white 
riflemen. 

Branches  of  service  from  which  the  trans- 
fer to  infantry  were  made  were  aa  loiluws: 


Pr- '  '-t 

tn  > 

Corps  of  Engineers. ............... " 

Quartermaster  Corpe ^.... 

Transportation  Corps.... .........^.... 

Blgnal    Corps ..!....       H 

Ordnance   Department.. ..........L....      8 

All  other  branches... .......... ..U—      ' 

Of  all  who  were  converted  to  rifl<  "1 

percent  rnmr  frrm  the  following  mx        .      y 
orctipati  iltles,  in  order  of  lifquency : 

Tru(k  0  Mt    (M08  345);   duly  nold^er 

III  iftOni:  I  iUAM   (371);  buSlc  (531i; 

foreman  coi.*v. »v>.on   (060);  cargo  checker 

(470).  I 


Our  Chinese  Policy 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JALk  L 


.RjjN 


or  CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRE8ENTATIVBS 
Tuesday.  December  4. 1945 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  M". 
Speaker,  the  recent  resignation  of  Gen- 
eral Hurley  as  Ambassador  to  China,  hla 
forthcoming  appearance  before  commit- 
tees of  both  the  House  and  Senate,  as 
well  as  recent  statements  by  certain 
Members  of  Congress  have  all  served  to 
focus  the  world  spotlight  on  this  coun- 
try's policy  toward  China.  This  Is  a  sub- 
ject of  the  utmost  Importance  to  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  la  en- 
titled to  bo  kept  fully  Informed  of  our 
foreign  relations  pollrlcH  throughout  the 
entire  world.    In  an  efToit  to  clarify  the 

r '■  n    I    wrote   S.-rrclaiy   of    Slate 

)  .some  time  ago  a.sklng  him  to  fur- 

nish me  with  a  statement  of  our  Chinese 
policy.  Today  I  have  a  reply  to  my  In- 
quiry in  the  form  of  a  communication 
from  Secret ftiy  Byrnoa  which  I  desire  to 
include  with  my  remarics. 

The  letter  reads  is  follows: 

DrrASTv  I    SraTit. 

Washtnotun.  .'  r  JO,  1945. 

My  Dkar  Mr.  ANsaauN    1  havt  reotlvtd 
your  lettw  of  November  17,  1045,  requesting 
information  In  regard  to  our  polioy  towards 
China, 
In  response  to  your  Inqtitry,  I  should  like 
the  following  brief  oemmttit  on  this 

We  f:  nited. 

and  deii >  ibute 

to  peace  and  >  in  the   :  1   and 

which  will  eniii-.i    ^  ...j.a  effect....,    ..i  sup- 
port the  United  Nations  Organiailon. 

In  line  w  '  wc  deem  II  desir- 

able and  M  n«  w>lVe  her  in- 

ternal  probUntit.     \  that 

this  is  a  ta-ik  whli  v  out 

largely  >  her  ov  ik  by 

•11  app»..,>.....i  »nd  prs<  pur- 

sue such  policies  and  i>  «• 

cllltate  China's  achievenii'iu  ot  inifmui  umiy 
and  stability. 

Among  the  meatr  '■  this  ettd,  we  pro- 

post,  with  dut  rtgii  ue  rtalttltt  of  the 

Intornsl  situation  in  China,  to  agiUtt  Ohlaa 
to  rehabilitate  her  devontated  •o^Domy  and 
to  develop  a  higher  standard  of  UvSng  for  het 
mooaea. 

We  Bttk  to  enhance  China's  international 
•talus,  u  tvidtnctd  by  the  rtcofnitlon  ac- 
corded to  China  In  eonncction  with  the  Ban 
Francisco  Conference.  We  feel  ttastt  collabo- 
ration among  China,  the  tJnlted  BlatM.  Great 
BriUln,  and  the  Soviet  Unioa  u  essential  to 
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the  malntenanee  of  p*ac«»  and  security  in  the 
Far  But.  and  that  such  collaboration  among 
theae  and  other  pcace-loTinK  nations  should 
extend  to  all  leglUmate  fields  of  economic 
and  other  endeavor  on  the  bnsls  bf  equality 
of  opportunity  and  respect  for  national 
•overeignty.  We  hope  that  China,  for  her 
part,  will  lurther  such  collaboration  by  in- 
Btitutlng  and  carrying  out  reasonable  policies 
In  tb««  great  tasks  of  unification  and  recon- 
atruction  that  lie  Ijefore  her. 

During  the  course  of  the  war  it  was  our 
policy  to  aasist  oiir  Chinese  allies  to  the 
greateat  possible  extent  in  the  Joint  prosecu- 
tion of  bor^tillties  against  Japan.  Such  as- 
aistance  took  the  form  ot  credits,  the  grant  of 
Civilian  and  military  lend-lease  supplies,  the 
training  and  equipping  of  a  limited  number 
of  Chinese  military  units,  the  utilization  In 
China  of  our  Air  F'orcea,  and  other  related 
activities  Since  the  capitulation  of  Japan 
we  have  been  assisting  our  Chinese  allies  in 
effecting  the  surrender,  disarmament  and 
repatriation  of  the  Tery  substantial  Japa- 
neae  anned  forcas  who  are  now  in  China. 

I  tnut  that  the  foregoing  brief  comment 
will  indicate  to  yoti  the  broad  lines  of  our 
poUc^-  with  respect  to  China  and  will  enable 
you  to  reply  to  inquiries  which  you  may  have 
receive^  from  your  constituents. 

Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  In  writing. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jams  F  BraNKs. 
Secretartj  o/  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
Secretary  for  his  forthright  enunciation 
of  our  policy  in  China.  Particular  at- 
tention should  be  called  to  the  statement : 

We  favor  the  creation  of  a  strong,  united, 
and  democratic  Chin,  which  wiU  contribute 
to  peace  and  stability  m  the  Far  Eist  and 
which  will  enable  China  efTectlvely  to  sup- 
port   the    United    Nations    Organization. 

Heavy  emphasis  should  then  be  placed 
~~  on  the  following: 

In  line  with  this  policy,  we  deem  it  desir- 
able and  essential  that  China  solve  her  in- 
terna'  problems. 

The  Secretary  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
although  this  is  a  task  that  must  be  done 
largely  by  China  hei-self  this  Government 
will  "seek  by  all  appropriate  and  practi- 
cable mean.s  to  pur.sue  such  policies  and 
action  as  will  best  facilitate  China's 
achievement  of  internal  unity  and  sta- 
bility." These  are  the  policies.  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  must  be  kept  clearly  and 
constantly  before  the  American  Congress 
and  the  American  people.  If  united  sup- 
port for  our  country's  policies  abroad  is 
necessary  and  desirable,  and  surely  it  is. 
then  v.e  must  be  kept  fully  uiformed  of 
all  future  developments. 

Those  of  us  who  served  in  the  House 
of  Rnresentatives  prior  to  December  7. 
1!:4;    «.II  recall  that  we  were  kept  very 
much  in  the  dark  on  any  important  in- 
ternational   negotiarinn?    and    crmjnit- 
ments   that   were   ta.k.n-;    p.ac^   j-    that 
tmie       V,'-'    were    a.-iv- ;;    ro    --ptK-r    our 
Gove:-n;r.c:;i's     fcreigi:     vr  li-v     without 
knowing  what  it  was.    W     w-  :■   a.-ked  to 
amend  the  Neutrality  Act.   to  vote  for 
peacetime  military  training,  to  support 
iT.d-lease.  and  numerous  other  impor- 
tant   and    f^.r-rvarhinc    Ipc^lar i\>'    pi  ->- 
posaN  "A;'!io:ii  knowing  win-      Th;     -an- 
t.!  •    .i.:.;;   ::  U3t  not  occur  ac    ;; 

Genci-a;  HurlfVs  devastai;;:-:  i;.,.vl:;- 
si.rt'  oi  a  S*,a','  Departni'-n:  d;v;dea 
ueamst  Itself  at  nn^  oi  tlie  nir,sr  critical 
time-  in  tiie  world'--  r.:,<torv  and  his  ap- 
pearance   tctor--   congressional   commit- 


tees Will  undo  :!'*  ;:;.  ■  ^  us  most  of  the 
Information  \  desire  as  far  as  China  Is 
concerned.  Huwever,  we  also  should 
have  similar  information,  at  regular  in- 
tervals, with  respect  to  our  policies  else- 
where in  the  world.  It  is  my  fer\'ent 
hope  that  the  administration  and  the 
State  Department  will  afford  us  that 
privilege. 


Delaware   Dav    (1944)    A-ldr:-.-    ^-.    Hon. 
Janu'-;  M.    riinned,  oi   iJri,-' v.  are 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HGN,  LISTER  HiLL 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdau.  December  4  ilegislatite  day  of 
Monday.  October  29 "i ,  1945 

Ml.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  annually  in 
the  State  of  Delaware  the  date  D,?cember 
7  is  proclaimed  as  Delaware  Day  by  the 
Governor  of  Delaware.  This  anniversary 
is  observed  to  perpetuate  in  the  mind.*! 
of  the  citizens  of  Delaware  the  action  of 
their  forebears  In  being  the  first  repre- 
sentatives of  any  State  unanimously  to 
ratify  the  Federal  Constitution.  It  was 
ratified  by  Delaware  on  December  7. 1787. 
As  in  former  years,  on  December  7.  1944, 
the  State  of  Delaware  celebrated  the  oc- 
casion. As  a  part  of  the  celebration 
there  was  held  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs  of  the  city  of 
Dover,  Del.  At  this  celebration  Hon. 
William  J.  Storey,  secretary  of  state,  ex- 
tended greetings  in  behalf  of  His  Ex- 
cellency Hon.  Walter  W.  Bacon.  Gov- 
ernor of  Delaware.  The  principal  ad- 
dress, entitled  "Ratification  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  by  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware," was  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Dslawart?  [Mr. 
TtiNNELLl.  The  address  is  very  able  and 
inspiring,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

p.  ATTFTCATION     OF     THE     FEDERAL     COTTSTITUTION 
BT    THE    STATE    OF    DELAWARE 

(By  Hon.  James  M.  Tttnnell,  United  States 
Senator  from  Delaware) 
The  Constitutional  Convention  which  was 
to  write  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties 
was  called  to  meet  on  the  second  Monday  of 
May  in  1787.  The  second  Monday  in  May  fell 
on  the  14th.  However,  some  of  the  delegates 
were  not  present  at  that  time,  and  the  Con- 
vention was  organized  on  the  '25th  of  May  in 
1787.  There  were  74  delegates  elected  to  the 
Convention.  Washington  was  selected  as  Its 
chairman.  In  fact  Waahington  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  influential  man  in  the 
Convention.  However,  he  spoke  but  once 
during  the  months  that  the  Convention  was 
in  session.  The  Convention  did  not  finally 
adjourn  untU  September  18.  Madison  was 
the  floor  leader,  and  It  is  generaUy  believed 
that  Washinertor.'s  views  followed  closely 
those  of  Madison.  This  Convention  was  one 
^t  Th«^  rr,-?-  rotable  in  the  world's  historv. 
!•  wx-  :.-p-.p':ng  to  prove  that  democracy 
c^u'.C.  w-r:<,  Th's  Cor.vp::'!on  proved  that 
pf"  r.f-  are  rap.iba-  .:  t  r  .;:ne  themselves.' 
Delaware  had  flvp  memb'-r-^  Georg-e  Read 
Ounnlng   Bedfora.  Joh:i  D;:i:.:.son,  Richard 


Ba«s«tt.  and  Jacob  Bre^wT.    ^iJy  Wi»re  all 
men  of  ability. 

The  Qrst  great  question  which  divided  the 
delegatea  wi  aa  to  whether  the  Convention 
was  to  pro^e  for  a  national  government 
or  a  federation.  The  people  of  the  Colonlea 
and  of  the  ConTcntion  had  become  familiar 
with  a  fedefation.  While  this  organization 
had  not  be^  entirely  sticcessful.  it  had  as 
a  matter  of!  fact  been  around  it  that  the 
most  momentous  revolution  of  the  world's 
biatory  had  irageii  and  had  been  prosecuted 
to  a  succes^ul  conclusion.  However,  there 
was  already  la  good  deal  of  State  loyalty  at 
that  time.  .Those  who  favored  a  national 
government  liid  not  all  hope  for  the  atKilition 
at  the  govertiments  o;  the  States.  But  they 
beUeved  In  a»  strong  central  government,  and 
one  which  nould  overtower  any  authority 
and  prestige  of  the  State  Kovernirtenta. 
Those  who  fiivored  a  federation  believed  that 
the  States  ould  join  in  an  organization  in 
which  each  of  the  Thirteen  States  would 
ahare  its  pci^er  and  prestige.  Tlie  thought 
of  an  impi-osed  federation  was  strong  in  the 
minds  ot  maay  of  the  delegates.  Tl^e  Articles 
of  Coafederlitlon  were  in  the  form  that 
many  of  th^  delegates  believed  should  b* 
Improved  aiAd  strengthened,  but  not  for- 
gotten. In  tther  wor<t^  thoas  who  favored 
a  federatloii  l>elie\-«d  in  an  Improved  or 
amended  dr^t  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. On  thr  other  hand  there  were  those, 
who  proved  to  be  a  majority  of  the  Conven- 
tion, who  tiflieved  that  a  new  Constitution 
should  be  wtltten  and  a  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment adc|}ted. 

This  was  tjie  first  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion around  ii#hlch  the  Convention  threatened 
to  divide  and  possibly  dissolve.     There  were 
thoae  who  believed  that  the  individual  inde- 
pendence of  the  State  was  entirely  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  theory  of  aggregate  sover- 
eignty.   Thete  seemed  to  be  no  precedent  by 
which  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual  States 
could  be  maintained  and  an  over-all  sover- 
eignty of  a  Rational  body  recognized.     This 
theory  of  individual  independence  interefered 
with  the  conduct  and  the  voting  of  the  States 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention.    Maryland 
was  evenly  dfl^lded  on  almost  every  important 
issue.    New  'Boric  sent  Yates  and  Lansing  with 
Hamilton,      f^ates   and   Lansing   believed    In 
guarding  sovereignty  of  the  State,  while  Ham- 
ilton was  in  favor  of  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment, many  even   saying   that   he  desired   a 
king.    Hamilton,  because  of  his  l>eliefs  in  such 
a  strong  government,  was  not  a  great  factor  in 
the  Conventicn.    Patrick  Henry  was  opposed 
to  the  proposed  new  government,  Lut  tor  a 
different  caiAe.     He   feared   the  power   of  a 
president,      me    said,    "Your    President    may 
easily  t}ecom«  king."    However,  the  delegates 
in  the  Convention  appreciated  the  solemnity 
and  the  magnitude  of  their  task.    It  was  ap- 
parent  that  ithe  new   government   could   be 
neither  a  centralized  system  nor  a  league,  and 
the  question  as  to  Just  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment could  ^eet  the  requirements  was  the 
flrst  great  pr<^blem  which  faced  the  delegates. 
If   no   agreenlent   could    be   reached   on    this 
subject,  the  \^hole  effort  mtist  necessarUy  fail. 
The  fear  of  t|ie  so-called  small  Stales  of  the 
power  and  prtstlge  of  the  large  States  seemed 
to  lurnish  a|i   almost   insurmountable   diffi- 
culty.    Strange  to  say.  among  the  so-called 
small  Sutes  f,eie  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
as  well  aa  Delaware.    Maryland  was  evenly  di- 
vided, but  wai  classed  as  a  small  SUte.    Con- 
necticut divided  its  vote  sometimes,  but  was 
usually  on  th*  side  of  the  large  Slates.    Madi- 
son declared  fhat  the  division  of  interests  did 
not  in  fact  He  between  the  large  and  small 
States,  but  between  Northern  and  Southern 
States.     This  Is  difficult  to  understand  when 
we  find  that  Virginia,  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  Joined  with  the  three 
northern  Sta^  of  Massachusetts.  Connecti- 
cut and  Pennsylvania  to  constitute  in  many 
of  the  votes  the  so-called  large-State  cla?e. 
Many  believed  that  there  could  be  no  real 
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antithesis  between  the  small  St  ^tes  as  such 
and  their  more  powerful  nelghbos.  The  real 
danger,  if  danger  there  was.  arose  from  differ- 
ences of  economic  interests  or  tiversities  of 
attitudes  of  minds,  and  not  f ron  the  wealth 
or  power  of  the  respective  Slates.  The  na- 
tional plan  was  known  cs  the  Viri  Inia  plan  or 
the  Randolph  plan.  Three  of  th;  character- 
istics of  this  p!an  were  as  follo^/s:  (1)  The 
National  Legislature  should  be  empowered 
"to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several 
States,  contravening.'  In  Its  oi'lnlon.  "the 
articles  of  union."  (2)  It  shojld  be  em- 
powered "to  call  forth  the  force  cf  the  Union 
against  any  member  of  the  Unicn  falllrg  to 
fulfill  its  duty  under  the  articles  thereof  ' 
(3)  That  the  exccut  ve,  and  Ju- 

diciary powers  several  I  States  ought 

to  be  bound  by  oath  to  support  the  articles 
of  union." 

The   Randolph   plan   was  a   d'wlgn   for   a 
strong     national     g<  •  ~"         r 

dolph  plan  Attempte«. 

ernment   built   around   proportiuiiute   i ©pre- 
sentation.    The    Patterson    or    i'lew    Jersey 
plan   had    the    following   three    :haracter;.s- 
tJcs:   (11   It  attempted  to  bestow  upon  Con- 
gress authority  to  regulate  foreigi.  and  inter- 
state commerce,  to  levy  Import   and  stamp 
duties,  and  to  make  rules  and  reRU'ations 
for  their  collection.     (2l   It  c 
laration    that    the    acta    of 
treaties  should  be  "ih?  supreme  law  of  the 
respective    States   so    far    as    thiae    acts    rr 
treaties   shall    rc'ate   to    the    sahl    States    or 
their  citizens,  and  that  the  Judl  -iary  of  the 
several  Stntes  shot'ld  be  bound  thereby  In 
their  decision."     (3)  It  also  provided  th^t  ;f 
any  State,  or  any  body  of  men  1 1  any  State 
shall   oppose   or   prevent   the   carrying   into 
execution  cf  such  r.cts  or  treaties,  the  Fed- 
eral executive  should  be  author  zed  to  call 
forth  the  power  of  the  confeder  ited  States, 
or  so  much  thereof  aa  should  te  necessary 
to  enforce  and  compel  an  obedience  to  such 
acts,  or  an  observance  of  such  trej  ties.     Tlius 
It  is  seen  that  even  Ihe  Email-State  party 
saw  that  the  Union  could  not  si  rvlve  if  rc- 
lianC3  were  based  entirely  on  the  whims  or 
Inclinations    of    the    several     States.     Both 
plans  contemplated  the  use  cf  fcr  :e  to^main- 
tain  the  Union.     On  a  vote  betw.en  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  two  plans,  the  seven  States  of 
Massachusetts.    Connecticut,    Pennsylvania, 
Virginia.  North  Carolirui.  South  CsiroUna.  and 
Georgia  voted  for  the  Randolph  plan.     New 
York.   New   Jersey,   and   Delaware    voted   fcr 
the  New  Jersey  plan.     Maryland  \  as  divided, 
but  Connecticut  voted  for  the  Viginla  plan. 
Rhode  Island  did  not  participate  ;n  the  Con- 
vention,  and   the   New  Hampshir.?  delegates 
did  not  arrive  at  the  Convention  until  July 
£3,  1787.     The  national  plan,  as    igainst  the 
State  plan,  or  the  federation,  wis  adopted 
without    a    dissolution    of    the    Convention. 
Bedford,  of  Delaware,  contended  that  there 
was  no  middle  way  between  a  perfect  con- 
solidation  and   a   mere  confederacy   of   the 
States.     He    declared   that   the   l.'.rge    States 
dare  not  dissolve  the  Confederation.     He  said 
If  they  did  the  small  States  would  find  some 
foreign  ally  to  take  them  by  the  hand.     This 
was  the  boldest  thieat  of  the  Convention. 

The  next  great  question  which  i^rew  out  of 
the  Convention  s  deliberations  was  as  to  the 
sort  of  legislative  body  or  bodies  the  new 
Government  should  have.  On  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  flrst  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature should  vote  according  to  the  Articles 
of   Confederation   or   in   proportian    to   the 

number  of  citizf decided    n  favor  of 

proportional  rep  on.     Thtis  we  have 

the  House  of  Representatives  to  this  day 
elected  on  that  principle.  The  States  of 
Massachusetts.  Pennsylvania,  Vlrg.nla.  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina  and  Ge<irgla  voted 
for  proportional  representation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  These  6  large  States 
voted  against  an  unicameral  Congressional 
plan.  Delegate  ElUworlh  of  Connecticut 
moved  for  equal  representation  tn  the  second 


branch  of  the  Congress.  A  vote  on  this  was 
taken  on  the  second  day  of  July,  1787.  The 
result  was  a  tie.  5  votes  for  and  5  against 
the  motion.  Georgia  was  now  divided. 
Baldwin  from  that  State  voted  for  equal 
representation  and  Houston  against  It.  The 
vote  of  Maryland  which  had  been  so  often 
tied  was  cast  for  tlie  New  Jersey  plan  by 
Martin  alone  because  of  the  tardiness  of  his 
colleague,  Jenifer,  in  coming  to  the  meeting. 
If  Jenifer  had  been  prompt  in  attendance  on 
that  tporning,  or  if  Baldwin  had  continued 
to  vote  as  he  had  previously  voted,  the  Vir- 
ginia plan  would  have  been  successful.  On 
this  narrow  margin  did  the  fateful  decision 
depend.  However,  the  small-Stafe  men.  In- 
cluding those  from  Delaware,  were  beyond 
persuasion.  If  the  Convention  decided 
against  them  as  to  the  second  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  or  the  Senate,  the  Convention 
wcu'd  have  been  a  failure.     A  committee  was 

•' -■•    r.ted    after    Vlartln    warned    the 

hat  no  modification  could  recon- 
c.le  iho  wnall  States  to  the  lea<;t  dlmlnuuon 
of  their  equal  aoverelpnty.  There  was  on« 
member  of  this  committee  from  each  State. 
Those  were  the  dnN-s  when  the  succesa  of 
the  Convention  was  Irv  the  balance.  The 
pmall  States  were  bound  to  win  If  there  was 
to  be  a  succesa  of  the  Convention.  However. 
•  •«  ,  *,  ■,  — s  realized  the  Importance 
OS  and  to  the  world  of 
\  ■      '"  'ucur 

M  -,     .   .  '    I    ,    <    :  .  as  a 

representative  of  America.  In  some  degree  as 
a  representative  of  the  whole  human  race. 
His  patriotic  stand  was  undoubtedly  potent 
in  the  outcome  of  the  Convention.  Tlius 
while  the  actual  vote  as  to  proportional  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate  w.is  a  tie.  the  equal 
representation  delegates,  among  them  t>eing 
the  Delaware  delegation,  won  their  pjolnt,  and 
we  today  have  equal  representation  In  the 
Senate  under  their  plan,  and  as  a  Tesult  of 
the  fight  made  by  our  delegates.  After  a 
time  there  were  those  who  believed  that 
equal  representation  was  not  the  sole  method 
of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  small  States. 
The  great  compromise  as  to  the  Legislative 
branch  cf  the  Government  was  the  second 
.•\nd  perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  com- 
promises of  the  Convention. 

There  were  those  who  realized  that  by  the 
delegation  of  specific  and  well-defined  powers 
to  the  National  Government  there  could  be  a 
specific   protection   for   all   of   the   States  of 
the  new  Union.     It   Is  a  peculiar  fact   that 
during  the  flrst  2  months  of  the  Conventicn 
the  question  of  exact  distribution  of  powers 
between  the  Stales  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
central  Government  on  the  other  did  not  re- 
ceive much  consideration.    The  delegates  had 
been  first  interested  in  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  union.    When  this  question  was 
cJetermlned,  the  next  thought  was  as  to  the 
representation     in     the     legislative     branch. 
When  this  question  was  adjusted  in  one  of 
the  greatest  triumphs  in  diplomatic  maneu- 
vers in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  delegates 
turned  to  the  thought  of  the  specific  powers 
which  were  delegated  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment.   The  Virginia  plan  at  first  advocated 
coercion  to  compel  obedience  by  individual 
States.     However,  this  was  soon  abandoned 
by  the  advocates  of   the  Virginia  plan,   but 
was  then  embodied  in  the  New  Jersey  plan. 
Again,   one   of   the   points  of   difference   be- 
tween the  delegates  was  the  right  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Government    to   veto   the   laws   of   the 
States.    This  problem  was  amicably  adjusted 
or  passed  over.     The  question  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  constitutionality  of  laws  was 
discussed    In    the    Convention.      Martin    of 
Maryland  declared  as  follows.  "As  to  the  con- 
stitutionality of  laws,  that  point  will  come 
before  the  Judges  in  their  proper  official  char- 
acter.   In  this  character  they  have  a  negative 
on  the  laws."    However,  no  specific  provision 
was   placed    in   the  Constitution   giving   the 
power  to  the  Judges  to  declare  any  law  un- 
constitutional. 


Again,  slavery  wa»  *  problem  H^hlch  Im 
some  time  threatened  to  disrupt  the  Con- 
vention. The  failure  to  prohibit  slavery  was 
at  the  demand  of  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia.  Connected  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  West  and  its  participation  in  the 
new  Government  was  the  question  as  to 
whether  slaves  should  be  counted  in  fixing 
the  basis  of  representation.  In  the  earlier 
dnys  it  was  propejsed  to  enumerate  three- 
fifihs  of  the  slaves.  This  seemed  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  most  of  the  delegates.  However, 
certain  men  from  the  far  South  declared  in 
favor  of  enumerating  all  of  the  sla\*es.  Some 
delegates  from  the  North  were  opposed  to 
counting  any  of  the  slaves.  Thus  slavery,  the 
problem  whi  •  r  divided  the  Nation  Into 

two  hostile  -.  was  even  then  a  dan- 

gerous t  ihreatening  the  solidarity  of 

the    Coi  and    the    future    of     the 

Government. 

Then  the  question  of  the  Executive  oauavd 
much  discussion.  There  were  those  who  de- 
sired great  po«>ers  to  be  placed  In  the  execu- 
tive, but  the  delscates  from  ma&y  States 
teared  the  power  of  tin    r  t      A^tn, 

there  were  th<v«e  In  the  «  who  fore- 

saw the  dev  ■  rt 

feared  the  \'  .  .a 

on  the  National  Oovernnient.  paruouiarly  be- 
ce.use  of  the  slavery  question.  Th**  manner 
In  which  the  Executive  ahcu'.d  be  elected  re- 
suited  In  th?  adoption  of  the  pruTlstons  for 
the  Electoral  College.  At  that  time  it  was 
feared  and  believed  that  most  of  our  elec- 
tions for  the  Presidency  would  not  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Electoral  College.  It  was 
thought  that  there  would  be  numerous  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency  at  that  election, 
and  that  the  Electoral  College  would  not  be 
able  t<i  elect  a  President  by  a  majority  vote. 
In  the  provision  for  the  election  of  President 
by  the  House  of  Rjpresentatives  1$  ceen  the 
effect  of  the  determination  of  the  small  States 
to  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  election  of  a 
President  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
each  State  being  entitled  to  one  vote.  The 
federal  state  which  these  men  succeeded  in 
formulating  had  the  following  salient  fea- 
tures :  ( 1 )  sovereign  powers  were  distributed 
between  the  States  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment; (2)  the  National  Government  had  only 
the  powers  granted  it  expllcity  or  by  impli- 
cation; the  States  individually  retained  the 
residue;  (3)  each  government  within  Its 
sphere  of  authority  operated  Immediately 
over  the  individual  citizen;  (4)  neither  gov- 
ernment was  to  be  inferior  to  the  other  or  In 
ordinary  operation  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  other;  (5)  the  constitutional  system  was 
established  as  law  enforceable  in  courts  and 
was  superior  to  the  authority  of  every  State 
acting  either  through  its  government  or  by 
convention  of  its  citizens;  (6)  the  National 
Government  recognized  and  made  applicable 
the  principle  of  the  separation  of  powers  with 
certain   modifications. 

The  question  of  how  this  Constitution 
should  be  adopted  by  the  various  States  was 
finally  determined  by  requiring  each  State  to 
hold  a  constitutional  convention.  Delaware 
had  its  constitutional  convention  In  Decem- 
ber 1787  and  by  unanimous  vote  of  its  30 
delegates  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  Constitu- 
tion on  December  7.  The  other  States 
ratified  in  the  following  oidar: 

Pennsylvania,  December  12.  1787.  46-23. 
New  Jersey.  December  18.  1787.  unanimous. 
Georgia.  January  2. 1788.  unanimous. 
Connecticut,  January  9.  1788.  128-40. 
Massachusetts.  Februaiy  6,  1788,  187-168. 
Marylanc  April  26,  1788.  63-11. 
South  Carolina.  May  23,  1788,  149-73. 
New  Hampshire.  June  21,  1788,  57-47. 
Virginia.  June  25.  1788,  89-79  (69-78), 
New  York,  July  26,  17aJ,  30-27. 
North  Carolina.  November  21.  1789;  August 
2.  1788.  refused  by  a  vot<!  of  184-83  to  ratify 
until  a  bill  of  rights  and  other  airendmcnts 
were  put  forth:    ratified  Novemtjer  21,   1789. 
bv  a  vote  of  195-77. 

Rhode  Island.  May  29.  1790,  34-32, 
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Vermont,  whose  entry  Into  the  Union  was 
contemplated  by  ihe  Federal  Convention. 
adopted  the  Constitution  Jan^iary  10.  1791. 
and  was  admitted  March  4. 

Rhode  Island  did  not  adopt  the  Constitu- 
tion nor  become  a  member  of  the  Union  until 
threatened  with  a  high  tariil  against  its  prod- 
ucts being  exported  into  the  other  12  States. 
In  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
various  States  there  were  bitter  and  long- 
continued  arguments.  One  of  the  arguments 
presented  by  Mr.  Smith  in  the  Massachusetts 
convention  lij  interestmg  and  in  tht  follow- 
ing latiguage: 

"Mr.  President.  I  am  a  plain  man.  and  get 
my  living  by  the  plough.    I  am  not  used  to 
speak  in  public,  but  I  beg  your  leave  to  say 
a  few  words  to  my  brother  ploughjoggers  in 
this  house.    •     •     •    I  had  been  a  member  of 
the  convention  to  form  our  own  State  con- 
stitution, and  had  learned  something  of  the 
checJcfi  and  balances  of  power,  and  I  found 
them  all  here.    I  did  not  go  to  any  lawyer,  to 
ask  his  cpmlon;   we  have  no  lawyer  in  our 
town,  and  we  do   well   enough   without.     I 
formed   my   own   opinion,   and   was   pleased 
with  this  Constitution.    •     •     •    But  I  don't 
think  the  worse  of  the  Constitution  because 
Lawyers,  and  men  of  learning,  and  moneyed 
men.  are  fond  of  it.    I  don't  suspect  that  they 
waDt  to  get  into  Congress  and  abuse  their 
pcjwer.     •     •     •    1  don't  know  why  our  con- 
stuuents    have    not    a   good    right    to    be    as 
Jealous  of  us  as  we  ^eem  to  be  of  the  Con- 
gress: and  I  think  those  gentlemen,  who  axe 
so  very  stispicious  that  as  soon  as  a  man  gets 
into  power  he  turns  rogue,  had  better  look 
at  home." 

Delaware  may  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  It 
was  one  of  the  States  which  stood  flrmly  for 
equal  representation,  and  one  of  tho?e  which 
so  Impressed  their  Ideas  upon  the  Conven- 
tion that  the  United  States  is  stUl  experienc- 
ing the  benefits  of  its  ideas  and  activities  at 
that  time.  In  the  conventions  of  the  various 
States  every  possible  argument  against  the 
Constitution  was  advanced  After  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  present,  every  argument  has  been 
advanced  atjam.st  the  constitutionality  of 
any  proposed  change  or  Imorovement  in  the 
CouMUuiicn.  There  were  those  who  at  first 
argued  thai  the  Constitution  Itself  was  il- 
legal becau.se  the  delegates  to  that  Conven- 
tion had  not  been  empowered  to  go  so  far  in 
the  writing  of  a  constitution.  Some  of  the 
State  dele»i:«tions  had  been  limited  to  im- 
provements in  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
After  the  formation  of  the  Union,  it  was 
contended  that  a  protective  tariff  was  un- 
constitutional. 

It    wn.s   contended    that   the   Federal    Gov- 
"■:  "..vnt  had  no  authority  to  legislate  as  to 
^.a..:v  I;,  the  territories.     Some  of  the  most 
pichu:.:    .::vyeis  of  the  Nation  contended 
that  the  IjiLerstate  Comr'.f:   .>    \ct  was  un- 
constitutional.    The  Lab<  I  [{•  ;  .   :,ms  Act  was 
b»»!:rrrd    to  be  tinconstUutujna!.      Social   se- 
•  ; ;   V    .'j, night    down    the   c<indemnation    of 
!.'>■   2\r.:'   legal   licht.s   ■■!'    •>•-   N   •;    •-, ,     Ped- 
'T..   H.-..-.ng  met  a   b.-rery  ,f   ;:.:,:, i  talent 
pronouncing  it  unconstitutional.    The  wage- 
and-h-nir    laws    of    the    Nation    had    to    meet 
the        .      p     sort     of    attack     and    opposition. 
Hi-.^c..    .   !t  stands  jis  a  monument   to  the 
genius,  the  natural  ability,  and  the  deter- 
mination  of  the  common  man.    Gladstone 
said    in    tef erring   to    the   Constitution:    "So 
tar   as   I    can   see   the   most    wonderful    work 
ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  bv  the  brain 
and  purpose  of  man."     Perhaps   it   !«  better 
thai  progress  shotild  be  foMowed  Instead  cf 
led  by  learning.     I     ;  .,  i  .,  ■,  said  that  the 
Cor.^tttutlon    lt.se  t    tit-...-    :„rmed    by    such 
layi'.e:.   ,.s   Mic:  -.i,     FrauJcUn.  and  Washing- 
ton.  ■^,,.-  I   ..1  .•- ;  f.-s-  contract,  but  a  lay- 
men's    .:.,•.        A:  each  of  the  great  steps 
In   'Jc.f   J  :  -:  f-^   ^i  the   N-:   n  an  army  of 
'n->  nn.:'.;  ;:   people  !:.  .    ,.  ..n  to  protect, 
pv.'strp      i.rt  defend  the  Cciist.tutlon     Nct- 
'"   ■'■--■        ■     'he    protects   of   constitutional 
i..    .  I  »,    I,..-    c     .atiiution    li.,..    a-      a.   and 


either  by  uiterpretation  or  amendment  the 
demands  of  the  people  have  been  met.  The 
greatest  Nation  of  the  world's  history  has 
developed  aroimd  that  Constitution.  It 
was  founded  on  the  eternal  principle  of  the 
rights  of  man.  It  will  continue,  and  our 
Nation  will  survive  and  prosper,  so  long  as 
that  principle  is  accepted  by  mankind. 
Statesmen  live  and  pass  from  the  stages  of 
government.  Governments  arise,  thrive,  and 
decdy.     Principles  and  verities  are  eternal. 


Wrr  .^  ood  .Admrnistr-ntion  Encourages 

Soap  Mon  jpoijL's 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HCN.EM.4NUELCEi.LLR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  4.  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  let- 
ter to  Hon.  Wright  P.^tm.^n.  chairman. 
Small  Business  Committee,  House  of 
Repre-sentatlves: 

Congress  or  the  United  St.\tes. 

House  of  Repbesentatives. 
Washington.  D.  C,  December  5,  1945. 
Hor    Weight  Patman. 

Chairman.  Small  Business  Committee. 
House    of    Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Deah  Colleague:  Permit  me  to  draw 
your  attention,  and  that  of  the  membersh.p 
of  yoiu-  committee,  to  a  very  deleterious  sit- 
uation that  has  been  developing  In  the  War 
Food  Administration  of  the  Department  cf 
Agriculture.  The  method  of  setUng  up 
quotas  by  this  Administration  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  inedible  fats,  oils,  and  grease 
panders  to  and  strengthens  the  stranglehold 
that  a  few  large  manufacturers  of  soap  have 
achieved. 

Lever  Bros..  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet,  Proc- 
ter &  Gamble,  Armour  &  Co..  Swift  &  Co., 
and  the  Manhattan  Soap  Co.— six  compa- 
nies in  all — apparently  control  considerably 
over  90  percent  of  the  manufacture  of  soap 
in  this  country.  The  first  three  companies 
make  82  percent  of  all  American  soap.  There 
are  about  1,233  soap  manufacturers  in  the 
country.  Approximately  1.217  soap  outfits 
are  limited  to  considerably  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  soap  made  In  our  Nation. 

The  War  Food  Admhiistratlon,  in  its  in- 
terpretation of  Order  42  B.  sets  up  as  a  base 
period  1940-41  and  limits  the  quota  to  what- 
ever civilian  soap  was  manufactured  in  that 
base  period.     It  thus  freezes  the  small  oper- 
ator and  strengthen^  tv.e  monopoly  enjoyed 
by  the  so-called  H       r  ree  and  Big  Six  of- 
the  soap  industry      P.  ..laps  during  the  war 
there   may   have    been   some   basis   for   this 
method    of    assigning    basic    products.     The 
twelve  hundred-odd  soap  manufacturers  par- 
ticipated in  supplying  the  huge  demand  for 
soap  for  our  armed  forces.    With  demobiliza- 
tion such  a  supply  will  not  be  required.     In 
the  ab«ence  of  compelling  exigencies,  justice 
and    equity    should    discourage    the    use    cf 
quotas  to  foster  and  support  monopolies  of 
this  nature.     It  Is  nothing  short  of  barbarous 
fnr    nr.e    branch    of    the    Government— the 
w   •  V      ,1  .*.  "ministration  In  the  Department 
f    ■    .  icuiiure — to  encourage  such  monopoly 
V !  .      HS  another  branch  of  the  Government— 
tilt-  Deportment  of  Justice— seeks  to  destroy 
monopoly. 

I  :  ave  a  case  In  mind— the  Kamen  Soap 
r-  d^;^^<!  Co— with  a  plant  In  Brooklyn  and 
»  ■'  ■'■^■'  -■'  n..->-r'^  ■■  (it.io.  It  has  been  in 
tMisiuesa  :cr  a  I'.uiubtr  ,;f  y«ars.  but  durmf; 
the  base  period  it  converted  its  entire  plant  to 


the  manufacture  of  soap  for  military  pur- 
poses. Its  product  was  mainly  a  cheap  soap, 
because  the  jLmerican  forces  preferred  a  cheap 
soap.  The  #o-called  big  shots  of  the  indus- 
try were  loath  to  make  this  cheaper  product 
and  concentrated  on  the  more  expensive, 
perfumed  scjap  for  civilian  use. 

Because  i|amen  Soap  f>roducts  Co.  made 
little  or  no  toap  fo-  civilian  xise  during  the 
so-called  ha*  period,  it  is  now  given  a  quota 
which  is  nafligible  to  the  vanishing  point. 
In  other  w<)rda,  becaXise  this  organization 
converted  its  production  to  almost  total 
military  usef.  it  is  now  to  suffer  severest  pen- 
alties, wherfas  the  largest  outfits,  which 
fought  to  maintain  their  civilian  production 
and  did  maltitain  it  during  the  base  period. 
are  given  huge  quotas  t>ecause  thereof. 

The  Kam^n  Soap  Products  Co.  is  not  a 
"war  baby  "  ^nd  did  not  come  into  being  be- 
cause of  warj orders.  If  it  had  known  in  1941 
that  it  would  he  subjected  to  such  restric- 
tions in  1944.  it  might  not  have  undertaken 
to  devote  itsjentire  production  to  war  orders 
for  the  varioMs  services.  With  this  develop- 
ment in  1946  It  might  have  been  wiser  to 
devote  its  prtduclion  to  civilian  soap. 

Recently  tie  rationing  of  edible  fats.  oils, 
and  grease  was  discontinued.  The  gather- 
ing of  waste  rats  from  butcher  shops,  hotels, 
and  restaurants  has  been  resumed,  but  ap- 
parently thii  increased  suj-ply  has  not  been 
taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  allotmeni  of  these  quotas.  My  constitu- 
ent, the  Ka^ien  Soap  Products  Co..  advises 
me  that  carlaads  of  inedible  fau,  oils,  and 
grease  are  offered  to  him  for  purchase,  but 
because  of  the  quota  imposed,  it  cannot  make 
any  purcbasei  from  this  "excessive  supply. 

This  order,  42  B..has  the  effect  of  forcing 
producers  of  the  raw  material,  such  as  grease 
renderers  and  fat  renderers.  to  sell  mainly  to 
the  largest  outfits.  Many  of  them,  and  1 
know  many  of  them,  do  not  desire  to  sell  all 
or  most  of  their  product  to  Lever  Bros.,  Col- 
gate-Palmoli;<e-Peet,  or  Procter  &  Gamble, 
but  under  t^se  quota  arrangements  they 
cannot  sell  to  anyone  other  than  the  so- 
called  Big  Thtee  or  Big  Six.  In  this  way  com- 
petition is  etectively  stifled,  and  very  for- 
midable blocs  are  set  up. 

Frankly,  tb|e  War  Food  Administration  Is 
in  error  in  itls  maintenance  of  Order  42  B, 
as  well  as  in  jts  interpretation  of  this  order! 
At  your  next  open  hearing  I  shall  deem  it  a 
privi.ege  to  bt  permitted  to  testUy  more  in 
detail  concerning  this  arbitrary  discrimina- 
tion against  the  smaller  soap  manufacturers. 
Very  tr|ily  yours, 

Emanuel  Cklleh. 


trtil 


Peacetime  Conscripboa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  23, 1945 

Mr.  COFPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  New 
Yorker  there  appeared  in  the  Talk  of  the 
Town  column  some  interesting  com- 
ments with  respect  to  conscription  of 
American  youth  In  peacetime.  Because 
this  matter  lis  of  vital  interest  to  all 
Americans,  atid  because  the  observations 
of  the  writer  |n  the  New  Yorker  are  espe- 
cially trenchant  and  provocative,  I  am 
including  them  herewith  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

THI  talk  or  TWt  TOWW 

Booth  TarkJIigton.  we  see,  has  rome  out 
Mffnlnst  compulsory  milltarv  training.  H« 
•eema  to  us  utecullarly  w«U  litt«4  \q  cpemk 
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on  this  .subject,  being  the  sponsor  of  a  lad 
named  Willie  Baxter,  who  has  taken  us  safely 
through  two  major  wars  without  any  previ- 
ous    military     training     whatsoever.     Con- 
scripting   American    youth    in    peacetime    is 
the   most   revolutionary   domestic    idea   that 
has  ever  been  proposed  in  the  United  States, 
and  contains  the  heaviest   charge  of  social 
dynamite.     Big  shots  in  the  Army  are  push- 
ing the  idea  hard,  but  they  know  not  what 
they    push.     Certainly    no   one    can    predict 
the    consequences    of    taking    Willie    Baxter 
away  from  Lola  Pratt,  from  One-eye  Beljus. 
and  from  Mr.  Parcher  and  sending  him  Into 
camp  for  a  year  against  his  wishes.     No  one 
can  say  what  it  would  do  to  Willie  and  no 
one  can  say  what  it  would  do  to  the  society 
the   Pratts.  the  Beljuses,  and  the  Parchers 
adorn.     Our  own  mind  Lb  still  open  on  this 
terribly  vital  matter,  but  our  heart  is  shut 
tight,  and  every  instinct  hollers  that  com- 
pulsory  training   is   a   wrong    numljer.     An 
American    cogscrlpt     army,     in     paacetlme. 
would  be  a  contradiction  In  terms:  it  would 
advertise  a  national  desperation  and  it  would 
build  into  the  Nation  the  thing  the  Nation 
has  twice  taken  up  sirms  to  lick. 
"Look  at  It."  said  Mr.  Parcher. 
•'Look  at  what?"  asked  his  wife. 
"That  Baxter   boy,"    said   Mr.  Parcher.   as 
William    peissed    on    toward    the     dancers. 
"What's    he    think    he's    Imitating— Henry 
Irving?     Look  at  his  walk." 

"He  walks  that  way  a  good  deal  lately,  I've 
noticed,"  said  Mrs.  Parcher  in  a  tired  voice. 
Look  well,  America,  as  Willie  comes  walking 
down  the  street.  Watch  out  how  you  change 
his  strange  and  lordly  gait,  for  he  is  an 
extremely  delicate  mechanism,  mysteriously 
balanced  with  an  escape  movement  that 
defies  every  law  of  physics.  Remove  him 
from  his  father's  evening  clothes,  put  him 
In  (fompulsory  drab,  teach  him  to  salute,  and 
you  will  have  something  new  in  this  land. 
And  you  wont  have  Willie. 


Priority  of  Transportation  for  Men 
Serving  in  Leyte 


from  other  Islands  in  the  southern  Philip- 
pines. In  the  meantime,  the  rate  of  returns 
from  other  Pacific  areas,  specifically  Luzon. 
Okinawa,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  is  re- 
ported to  be  comparatively  high. 

I  assume  the  reports  are  dependable  that 
conditions  in  the  southern  Philippines  are 
about  as  bad  as  in  any  area  in  which  "Ameri- 
can troops  are  stationed  and  are,  in  effect, 
much  worse  than  in  many  areas  in  which 
the  rate  of  removal  is  much  higher.' 

I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me.  therefore, 
that  every  possible  means  should  be  taken 
immediately  to  relieve  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion in  the  southern  Philippines.  I  hope  you 
will  agree,  in  fact,  that  the  highest  priority 
for  troop  removals  should  obtain  in  such 
areas  where  conditions  for  those  troops  are 
worse.  A  high-point  veteran  deserves  to  be 
returned  to  the  United  States,  no  matter 
where  he  may  be  stationed:  but  I  know  you 
will  Egree  that  men  in  such  places  as  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  are  practically  in  Paradise 
as  compared  with  those  in  the  southern  Phil- 
ippines. 

It  would  appear  from  these  reports  that 
our  troops  serving  on  the  Islands  in  the 
southern  Philippines  have  been  all  but  for- 
gotten and  that  they  are  living  under  condi- 
tions that  seem  to  be  almost  intolerable. 
Authentic  Information  coming  to  me  shows 
that  the  climate  on  those  islands  is  probably 
the  most  undesirable  of  any  islands  in  the 
Pacific;  that  our  men  are  surrounded  by 
natives  who  live  In  filth  and  squalor,  in- 
fested with  vermin,  where  disease  Is  ram- 
pant, and  that  the  effect  upon  the  morale 
of  the  troops  is  such  that  Immediate  action 
should  be  taken  to  relieve  their  situation. 

I  shall  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  will  lock 
Into  this  situation  personally  and  advise  me 
as  soon  as  pxjssible  what  means  can  be  taken 
to  remove  these  troops  from  those  island. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

F'^REST  A.  Harness. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  4. 1945 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Represent ativxs. 
Wa.'/iirigfon,  D.  C,  December  4.  19*5. 
Gen.  DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower, 

Chief  of  Staff.  War  Department, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

My  De.».r  Gexehal  Eisenhower:  An  increas- 
ing volume  of  complaints  is  reaching  me  re- 
garding the  conditions  on  Leyte  Island,  the 
Philippines.  These  reports  coincide  so  closely 
In  the  matter  of  figures  and  statistics  given 
that  they  seem  to  indicate  a  really  critical 
condition  In  that  area. 

I  understand  that  for  the  past  several 
weeks  there  have  been  approximately  20,000 
soldiers  with  point  scores  of  80  to  100.  or 
more,  awaiting  return  transportation  and 
the  number  of  embarkations  from  the  area 
within  that  time  has  been  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  veterans  eligible 
lor  return. 

t  understand,  also,  that  because  of  the 
evacuation  bottleneck  on  Leyte  several  thou- 
sand additional  soldiers  with  only  slightly 
lower    critical   scores   are   awaiting    removal 


Discharge   Problems   Dealing   With   For- 
gotten Men  in  Our  Armed  Forces 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

of  minnesot.a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  December  4, 1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  great  ambitions  in  life  is  to  be  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable,  but  the  very  nature  of 
the  duties  of  my  office  prevent  such  equa- 
nimity of  disposition  or  attitude  all  the 
time.  The  people  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  did  not  elect  me  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  being  a  "yes"  man.  While  it 
is  a  much  more  diflBcult  task  to  say  "No," 
I  feel  better  when  I  do  use  that  word.  I 
am  going  to  use  it  right  now.  When  I 
run  across  some  hopeful,  happy,  and  at 
the  same  time  hopeless,  individual  who 
blabbers  about  the  fine  work  that  is  being 
done  in  demobilizing  the  armed  forces,  I 
find  myself  out  of  tune  with  the  summer 
weather.  My  answer  is  an  emphatic 
"No,"  because  there  has  been  and  appar- 
ently still  is  a  lot  of  bungling  and  a  lot 
of  mistakes.  While  the  war  was  going 
on  we  overlooked  all  of  those  things  and 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  the  Uniiod  States  could  spend 
money  like  a  drunken  sailor — if  he  felt 
like  it  or  if  his  genci.l  and  admirals  felt 


like  it — as  long  as  it  went  toward  the  war 
effort.    We  were  patriotic. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  these  boys 
who  have  l)een  spending:  all  the  money 
they  wanted  to  spend,  whenever  they  felt 
like  it.  wherever  they  felt  like  it.  Just  like 
the  proverbial  drunken  sailor,  had  better 
make  up  their  mind  that  the  war  is  over. 
We  want  them  to  continue  spending 
money  on  a  peacetime  basis,  but  not  on 
a  wartime  basis.  But  to  get  down  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  talk:  we  want  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  to  demobilize  in  a 
businesslike  and  speedy  manner.  If.  for 
no  other  reason,  they  ought  to  demobilize 
because  it  is  costing  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try, j'dst  to  keep  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
going  and  we  certainly  do  not  need  all  of 
these  men  while  we  are  on  a  peacetime 
basis. 

I  have  had  something  to  do  with  this 
demobilization  question  and  have  found 
it  necessary  to  hire  additional  help  in 
order  to  make  contacts  in  connection 
with  numerous  cases  which  come  to  my 
office  every  day.  I  welcome  letters  of 
inquiry  and  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  be  of  help  to  people  who  have  some- 
one in  the  Army  or  Navy  who  can  be 
much  more  valuable  in  civilian  life,  than 
anywhere  else,  and  who  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

CHINA,    BURMA.    AND    INDIA    THE.\TEB    OF 
OPESATIONS 

So,  some  time  ago  I  got  a  letter  from 
a  mother  living  in  my  district  telling 
mo  about  her  son  who  was  somewhere  in 
China  or  India  or  Burma,  and  that  he 
and  thousands  of  others  like  him  were 
finding  the  heat  in  those  lands  almost 
unendurable,  that  the  climatic  conditions 
worked  a  hardship  on  them  because  they 
were  accustomed  to  our  northern  climate 
and  asking  me  to  please  do  something 
for   these   men.    I   promptly   told   the 
mother  to  give  me  some  more  informa- 
tion and  I  told  her  that  her  son  need  have 
no  hesitation  in  writing  me  and  giving 
me  some  facts  about  what  was  going  on  in 
the  China,  Burma,  and  India  theater  of 
operations.    I  had  heard  from  some  of 
the  boys  in  the  Pacific  and  some  of  the 
boys  in   the  European  theater  of  war. 
himdreds  of  them  in  fact,  but  I  wanted  to 
complete  my  study  in  geography.    So  I 
was  agreeably  and  pleasantly  surprised 
to    receive    a   long,    interesting,    and    a 
splendid  letter  from  a  young  man  whose 
family  I  happen  to  know  and  with  whom 
I  am  also  somewhat  acquainted.    He  is 
not  a  private,  but  is  an  officer  and  is,  for 
the  purpose  of  these  remarks,  somewhere 
in  the  CBI  territory.     He  says: 

UTTEE  FROM   SERVICEMAN 

In  your  letter  you  requested  information 
about  what  is  happening  in  the  China- 
Burma-India  theater  of  operatlone.  I  hope 
that  the  Information  contained  In  this  letter 
will  aid  you  in  some  measure  to  get  a  fair 
deal  for  the  men  of  this  command  and  all 
servicemen  Instead  of  the  now  proverbial 
"square  deal"  that  they  have  been  getting. 

This  paragraph  In  his  letter  has  the 
right  ring  to  it.  He  is  not  asking  that 
he  get  special  consideration  and  "the 
devil  take  the  hindmost."  He  is  inter- 
ested in  seeing  to  It  that  we  get  some 
first-hand  information  which  will  enable 
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Members  of  Congress  to  act  Intelligently 
in  l>ehalf  of  the  men  of  our  armed  forces 
whet  ire  flphting  for  the  four  freedoms. 
n  !  f  in  the  four  corners  of  the  world. 
Then  I  like  another  paragraph  in  his 
letter,  and  I  am  suie  that  It  will  interest 
you.  too.     He  says: 

I  have  very  little  to  gripe  about  for  myself. 
Although  I  am  over  31  years  old,  have  been 
marrted  over  4'<i  years,  and  have  almost 
3  years  of  service  in  the  Army.  I  have  only 
6  monUxs  overseas  and  only  36  points  toward 
discharge.  It  wasn't  up  to  me  when  and 
Where  Id  be  sent  overseas.  I  had  no  voice 
In  that.  I  only  did  my  job  and  waited  for 
the  Inevitable  time  to  come  when  my  name 
WUUld  be  on  the  orders  for  overseas  ship- 
ment. Of  course,  I'm  being  ptenallzed  now 
for  not  having  been  sent  overseas  right  out 
^  of  basic  training  or  for  not  having  fathered 
a  family  in  the  face  of  the  uncertain  condi- 
tions of  Army  service.  But  about  that.  I 
do  not  complain  because  I  feel  that  the  Army 
has  set  up  a  policy,  no  matter  hcK  unfair 
it  may  seem  to  me.  I  do  complain,  how- 
ever, against  the  Inefficiency  and  what  ap- 
pears to  be  downright  obstruction  of  the 
demobilization  plan  by  both  labor,  Govern- 
nient.  and  tbe  service.-?.  Because  if  they  are 
going  to  foul  up  the  program  as  set  up  for 
the  high-point  men  aiid  the  men  with  2 
years  or  more  overseas,  when  the  devil  am  I 
p-    r.^  •  ;  get  out? 

I,-i:>.  -  unions  that  are  in  a  f-M:.'..nn  to  tie 
up  ships  that  are  sorely  needed  for  tranBpor- 
tation  of  men  back  frura  o.erseas  are  strik- 
ing. I  guess  they  have  forgotten  about  their 
responsibility  to  tlie  men  who  went  overseas 
to  save  their  nice  fat  pay  envelopes  In  de- 
feusp  tndijs'rv  f^r  th^m.  And  the  Govern- 
n-.e:.:  t  a-  A  1.^  ^  ;a;c!t  to  grab  control  of  a 
niTCdiivi"  'i.-vrii  i:ke  M  U'oraery  Ward 
.k  Co  lic.v  ;.-,:,  i  the  si).u  t._,  step  into  the 
breach  and  see  that  the  ships  are  kept  com- 
ing overseas  to  fulflH  the  piomlses  of  getting 
rr.f-n  home  to  their  families  as  qulckl"  as  was 

The  f  :t  iioing  quotation  is  just  exactly 

a^  roMtairi.  d  ::,  'ais  letter  to  me  and  telLj 
its  nwn  ^toiy  R;i,'lit  now  when  it's  popu- 
lar to  W'dni  M  bnng  the  boy.s  back  homo, 
(-,  rrvb-^dy  \v.\nts  to  get  nn  t;:e  b,;-  i 
v^  ac!on.  and  I  w.]]  hav-  more  to  say  about 
?cme  cf  -h-e  (:,v  r  B  /  let  us  continue 
the  story,  brcj^i;  ■■  rh.-  •.  i;;;^  'tllr-x  has  a 
r^a!  rr:e--"^ar'f\  In  :;ni':v:r  f-arairrap;:  "f 
hi.-  Irftrr  hr  :-^;---  anc  ne  ;<  talk:nf^  ab^.t 
the  Unuerl  S'-.''^-  f'f  .A rr •-".■■ -a  r:'-';,'  now 
or  ratht'T  tfs  G-^, ernmc.nt: 

Th.'.t  G  ,\c.':  :r,ent  even  limits  the  number 

C  men  t;;:it   m.iv  be  -.^-vrpd  ■--     <\t^  ships 

to    12    in    !^;>ite    of    the    lacl    tlutt    tt^iie   Cf  the 

s.*i:ps  h.:ve  p-.is^-cr.ifiT  sjjace  f   •:  :".5  n.ar.v  :.-  _6 

liU'ii.     Tl-ii.se  Svirne  ships  diCr.  t  havr  a;:v  ;ar;.- 

taUuu^  Kuci:  dj  :a.,ii  'Aatii  ;ntv  hr-w^:-:   ■    •■ 

n-  a   ov-r  0-..-,      M.a..-    „r    tae    ^h,;;s    "r  '../a 

tr.p>  .  „ic:s  .  :  r:ie::  Ma.    !aa.i  t.i  .^h'-^p  a.  -:    fr 

ot:    ihf   satvii*    b'a':k.<5       A    :;'_an    eouK!   .vier:i    s 

h-ars.   but,  i.e  cou;un"t   ^o  a.-  nn  his  bur.)<-  ;i' 

■  =■.        a.-r    :.:mK\    bo- uuse   there   wao   Ha*v,.f-:- 

^"■-   '•^'   '■'■•  ''<  a...',  a. -.J  aj  gc*.  some  b!''-- ,■    ■ 

N^w  tae  .sh.;  i,  .r.r  .-.i..a,:;  w.thout  men  to  till 

the  bnn!:?  '.a-:  tary  c:     .►ane. 

The  .•\.-n.\''  \V^...-  i«:  ;:  d.  ..-.;: '  F:  a: 
wht-re  7c  :-::,  ;*  da.aa':  £cem  thaTa-ev  ,.;■,' 
c  ::;5  a!:  th.i*  t>.t^-  caa  Seeras  lla'a  -.h  ■ 
b'j  to<)  s/yj.d  a  d;a. I  l.a  ta-^  higher  r.i:;i:.- 
Ead  Thry  are  aoT  qaao  r<.-aay  ai  g:ve  :V"a:\ 
Oae    nice    solut-.i-^n    \j.-)aai    be"   t.i    reciu-a'    the 


upper    crust    in 
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callPd    a    democrat. c    Army    lo    iheir    i>eru\  . 
cea;   rank    bcrcre    iLe    war    lasuatu   cf 
Inatmg    and    Cvjnnrn.a-.^    :he;r    prr<t.;. 
as    their    p'^rmaner.t    rnafc       I    ara    sa-e    -hi' 
thev  W!,)iilcl  t)e  quite  a  ha  rrn  :f  e^^iifr  ♦^.    .=  r>ee'd 
v.p   deinubaiza-aou   i;.^;;.-ktu   vjf   imDr-.ia   '   a. 
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Wall.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to 
make  these  remark.s  too  long,  but  this 
young  man  has  a  lot  of  other  things 
to  say  that  are  important.    Ee  encloses 
some  copies  of  some  documents  which  I 
hope  to  use  in  my  remarks  on  some  other 
occasion.     One  of  these  documents  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  certain  stu- 
dents in  one  of  these  countries  who  want 
to  come  to  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  going  to  our  univer<5ities  can  get  pas- 
sage on  ships  while  GI  Joe  has  to  wait 
until  some   future  undetermined  time. 
This  is  certainly  interesting,  and  I  have 
no  doubt   that  one  of  our  well-known 
Government    departments   downtown    is 
responsible  for  such  atrocious  procedure. 
Can  you   imagine   a  Government   offi- 
cial who  gives  priority  to  someone  in 
these  three  countries  so  he  can  come 
over  here  and  complete  his  educational 
work,  while  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  our  young  meh  are  over  in 
China.  Burma,  or  India,  unable  to  come 
back  home  and  complete  their  school 
work?     What  is  the  present  administra- 
tion going  to  do  about  it?     I  purposely 
do  not  identify  the  author  of  this  letter 
because  something  might  or  might  not 
happen  to  him.  and  I  do  not  want  to  be 
indiscreet.     If  you  are  interested  I  have 
his  letter  on  file.     I  shall  transmit  a  copy 
of  these  remarks  to  the  War  Department 
and  the  Navy  Department,  because  I 
know  they  will   be  interested  in  really 
getting  some  facts  which  they  apparently 
have  greatly  overlooked. 


T*-e  Ft  .i-:rai  C  iverrsaert  aa:i  t^ie  Aviation 
Industry — I'^artner'-^ip  or  Feoaage? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RiCHARD  F.  UXRlL,^ 

OF  AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4.  1945 

Mi .  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  Rui^r  '  H  Wood,  editor  of  the 
Aviatiui-  N-  v 

na       a:   ^   '  .ed  me  talcea  on  renewed 

inp  '■■:ij.cc  w.'.i  ae  end  of  the  war  and  re- 
I  .a.  to  peace.  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn 
ti.ui  Uie  title  was  phrased  by  an  industry 
executive.  It  would  tax  the  imagination  to 
picta''-  ,  F.'.itT.il  Government  official  who 
wou:rl  VI  -rv  K;  ut  the  posalblllty  of  hla  be- 
!:ai  pa_;ru:  d  aia     a*'  :     ^e  by  an  industry. 

Tr-..  "f  tr-'  a.n-;rrorHa;e  ex.imples  of  current 
c:  ■  taraena:::  b€'a.V',a  -ia.-  aviation  IndUBtry 
aad  .nir  I- eci»rtu  (  ffita.H.-.  laost  of  them  well 
paa..c./fo  a-i  ■ -ar  afr,  .i.ata  ,.al  magaaines. 

I;.!a,;,:ry  t  n.a- -  fr  -.:.  .i  '.aclc  of  a  plant- 
'•'■'^■a^-  ;-'  ...,  It  U-r..-,  a...t  failure  of  CAB 
t  '  r-f-  aa  .1  srp:a  a"  -at">-  a.-^-aft  category 
!a  'he  fiva  a:r  rrra  .a:  a-  a'mgs  mainly 
tV'-iw  r(a..aan  ,.vt-v  how  ih^'  Air  Line  Pilots 
AAS<>c:a.:iov.  wa  a'c:  fee!  r-.k- Wl  i*  Industry 
cat:^  tae  lor:g  de:ay  aa  t'r-t.:;^  >  workable 
t.a  inj  Hrr:mgenitnt  wa.  a  Civ^.  crauient  as  a 
pr.iaaay  rt'.us.ja  'Aay  i.ar  ught-plane  plants 
are  ■  a.y  a.j'.v  burely  getlaig  into  production, 
I*  tee'.s  th.t  poline.s  m  sui-plus  aircraft  dla- 
po<n].  esp(-cm\]y  to  'he  a:r  lines,  has  been  a 
P'werra!  detrrrent  to  pr  .duction  of  new  and 
ln;p:; a-pii   'r-in^pcr-j.     It   ficir^--   had  worries 


Itself  sick  because  no  one  In  the  Fetbral 
Governmenl  baa  come  up  with  a  national 
mlUtary  policy  and  said,  "This  is  our  pro- 
gram '  It  (wonders  why  the  original  CAA 
airport  pro-am  was  not  completed  many 
months  before  it  was.  and  why  GfiTernment 
fails  to  take:actlGn  on  a  national  air-marking 
program  so  even  the  besi  pUots,  wbo  still  get 
lost,  find  thtmselvea.  It  points  to  the  failure 
of  Indtistry  and  Qovermaent  to  get  together 
on  instrument  landing  equipment  so  that 
ultra-modern  •750.000  transports  need  not 
sit  idle  on  Airports  m  bad  weather  for  days 
at  a  thne.  eiitang  up  more  depreciation  than 
fuel.  All  of  these  disagreements  make  ab- 
sorbing reading  in  the  press  because  of  otir 
own  pcrsan*l  stake  In  the  outcome. 

But  to  tht  outsider  and  the  public  tt  must 
sometimes  Seem  that  as  far  as  th«  Federal 
Govemmenti  and  the  aviation  Industry  are 
concerned  i|  is  not  a  question  of  "partner- 
ship or  peoiage"  but  "partnership  or  com- 

t>at." 

There  is  a  iproblem.  howwever,  which  has  not 
received  its  share  of  attention,  and  which 
deserves  mcfe  careful  thouglit  Irom  us  all. 
If  we  do  not  |oon  raise  sodm  qoestioru  we  may 
find  a  serioiiB  tiireat  of  peonage  to  aviation. 
And  by  aviafion  I  mean  not  only  the  aircraft 
manuractur^rs  but  every  facet  of  arlatJon 
activity  froi»  that  of  the  individual  private 
pilot  or  plate  owner  to  the  aircraft  service 
operators,  tlie  airlines,  and  our  own  national 
defense. 

That  problem  Is  the  future  attitude  toward 
aviation  of  $  Federal  agency  in  Washington 
which  we  all  have  ignored  for  too  long  a  time, 
primarily  befcause  of  a  striking  lack  of  in- 
formation £U^d  knowledge  aboot  It  and  a 
fatalistic  attitude  that  nothing  could  l>e  ac- 
complished S  we  did  know  about  it. 

That  agency  is  the  Bureau  erf  the  Budget, 
In  the  Execultive  OfBce  of  the  President.  Its 
prime  functifna,  as  far  as  we  in  aTiatlon  are 
concerned,  are:  (1)  to  assist  the  President 
in  preparing  and  administering  the  Budget: 
(2)  to  assist  the  President  by  clearing  and 
coordinating  advice  on  proposed  legislation 
and  by  making  recommeiidations  as  to  Presi- 
dential actio*  on  legislation.  There  are  other 
functions,  sxtph  aa  to  plan  Improvement,  de- 
velopment, cbordinaUon,  and  more  econom- 
ical operatloki  of  Federal  agencies,  and  to 
conduct  research  Into  better  management. 

The  power  this  agency  wields  is  tremen- 
dous. It  trims  and  dicutes  by  absolute  veto 
power  the  btidget  of  every  Federal  agency. 
The  only  apjjeal  the  agency  has  open  to  it  Is 
so  comphcat#d  that  few  of  them  are  wUllng 
to  put  up  Lhf  fight  very  often.  Ftuther,  the 
agency  ratwt^  reMTwife  its  budget  to  omit 
any  trace  ofjvetoed  items  before  the  revised 
budget  is  aenit  to  Congress,  and  no  exccutlvs 
of  that  agen«y  can  make  any  reference  what- 
soever of  an  Item  which  has  been  reduced  or 
eliminated  bj-  the  Budget  Bureau  unless  be 
is  asked  specttcaUy  by  a  m«nber  at  Congress 
during  apprapriations  committee  hearinira. 
The  only  hiat  of  the  extent  of  cuts  which 
have  been  m$de  In  an  agency^  budget  Is  the 
appearance  of  the  total  figure  which  was  orig- 
inally requested. 

The  Bodg^  Boreaa  also  has  the  power  to 
retard  and  ^aeonrage  any  legislatloi>— pro- 
posed, or  hef«re  Congress  by  stating  simply 
that  the  bill  Is  not  In  accord  with  the  Presl- 
dents  progrsm.  Many  Coagressmen.  e^ie- 
clally  on  th«  majority  side,  are  extremely 
hesitant  to  jjush  bUla  which  have  been  so 
branded. 

An  expansion  of  the  Bureau's  activities 
wUl  not  be  surprising.  As  a  matter  of  fact  tt 
had  a  hand  la  formulating  our  international 
aviation  policy  which  txujst  of  tis  contend  was 
the  mission  by  esUblished  law  of  the  SUt« 
Department  and  the  Qvll  Aeronautics  Board. 
The  Bureau  3  rightful  function  was  to  ss« 
ttiat  State  and  CAB  did  not  work  at  cross 
purposes  and  to  act  as  ilalaon  with  the  White 
Bouse. 
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There  Is  an  unhealthful  and  unnecessary 
awe  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  all  of 
its  works,  traceable  probably  to  its  location 
in  the  executive  office,  plus  the  subordinate 
fact  that  its  small  numl)er  of  personnel, 
at)out  600,  are  ordered  to  maintain  strict 
silence  on  even  the  most  routine  activities. 
Probably  no  other  Federal  agency  is  so  free 
from  the  public's  gaze  and  the  democratic 
glare  of  the  limelight.  Certainly  there  is 
no  other  Federal  group  with  as  much  power 
whose  ordinary  daily  workings  and  organiza- 
tional set-up  are  such  a  mystery,  even  to  high 
government  and  Industry  executives. 

Despite  the  placement  of  the  Bureau  in 
the  Executive  Office,  however,  it  should  be 
realized  that  the  President  cannot  consider 
personally  a  fraction  of  the  matters  he  sends 
to  the  Bureau.  It  is  also  obviovis  that  the 
Bureau  must  rely  mainly  on  its  own  staff. 
Its  personnel  are  administrative  analysts, 
budget  examiners,  fiscal  analysts,  legislative 
analysts,  statisticians,  and  economists,  all 
reputedly  of  high  professional  caliber. 
Occasionally  it  may  call  on  outside  experts 
as  consultants,  but  they,  likewise,  are  an- 
alysts, examiners,  and  statisticians.  These 
men  are  top-flight  theorists  but  with  little 
experience,  frequently.  In  Industry,  science, 
or  even  the  world  of  hard  knocks.  They  are. 
therefore,  lacking  in  vision  and  ability  to 
Interpret  the  great  transformations  going 
on  about  them  and  iiesltate  to  sacrifice  per- 
fection for  the  more  realistic  Job  of  planning 
for  tomorrow  on  the  basis  of  the  disorgan- 
ized world  which  lies  bsfore  their  eyes. 
They  would  step  the  world  for  a  year  until 
they  could  start  it  off  cgain  with  a  better 
plan. 

This  was  well  Illustrated  a  few  days  ago 
when  en  Army  general  disclosed  to  a  Senate 
appropriations  committee  during  a  hearing 
that  the  Budget  Bureau,  which  "acted 
largely  on  its  oWn  initiative."  had  cut  cut 
major  research  items  far  next  year  t>ecause 
It  felt  the  Army  should  pause  and  take  stock 
of  what  had  been  done  and  what  the  Army 
proposed  to  do.  Postpcncment  of  research 
for  ebout  a  year  was  actually  suggested  by 
the  Bureau  instead  of  permitting  the  D?- 
partment  to  consolidate  and  take  advantage 
of  the  latest  scientific   advances. 

Perhaps  a  few  other  examples  of  the  Bu- 
reau's activities  in  aviation  will  be  enlighten- 
ing 

Despite  the  recent  unanimity  of  our  most 
respected  mi!  i  Industrial  leaders  on 

the  absolute  :  of  continiring  our  re- 

search, the  Bureau  cut  the  Army  Air  Forces' 
latest  requests  for  re.scarch  from  8245.0C0  000 
to  $115,000,000,  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  took  the  Bureaus  figures  as  gos- 
pel, passing  them  without  change.  Tne 
Senate,  however,  raised  the  flcure  to  $203,- 
000  0:o,  or  an  Increase  of  $35,000,CCO  from  the 
Budget  total.  This  lt»m  is  now  In  confer- 
ence and  tiicre  Is  no  assurance  that  the  con- 
ferees will  reject  '■  nr.l  Budget  Bureau 
figure,  although  t:.  .  .  e  every  r.ght  to  do 
to. 

In  the  same  bill,  the  first  supplemental 
appropriation  rescission,  the  Navy  requested 
$1<.3,COO,000  for  aercnr-utScal  research.  The 
Budget  Burecu  slashed  this  to  $61,000000 
before  permitting  the  Budget  to  be  sent  to 
Congress.  A^ain  the  House  ncccpted  the 
Budget  Bureaus  action.  Tlie  Senate,  how- 
ever, restored  the  full  amount  for  wh  ch 
Navy  had  originally  asked,  after  it  heard  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Air.  John  Sullivan. 
wf.rn  of  the  seriousness  of  this  reduction. 
Here  again,  the  final  figure  Is  up  to  the  con- 
ferees, and  Bureau  may  still  have  its  way. 

M.my  of  tuese  funds  which  the  Army  anc^ 
Navy  had  requested  wculd  have  been  re- 
flecvcd  in  orders  to  the  aircraft  industry. 

If  .here  actions  by  the  Budget  Bureau  are 
Indicative  of  Its  attitude  on  all  aviation  re- 
search and  development,  then  we  have  still 
another  reason  for  exerting  every  effort  to 


wrest  from  the  Government  a  national  re- 
search policy.  However.  Congress  can  pro- 
tect us  in  this  Interim  If  it  does  not  hesitate 
to  override  the  Budget  Bureau  as  often  as 
it  deems  necessary  in  the  public  interest. 

Another  recent  example  of  the  Bureau's 
myopic  tendencies  was  its  flat  turn-down  a 
few  days  ago  of  a  CAA  request  for  civilian- 
pilot  training  funds.  This  followed  closely 
the  elimination  by  the  Bureau  of  a  $6,000,000 
item  from  the  Navy  budget  for  an  aviation 
training  program,  to  keep  the  postwar  fleet 
supplied  with  pilots.  The  result  of  this  cut 
was  described  to  Senate  members  of  the 
Appropriationa  Committee  as  "extremely  dan- 
gerous." 

At  the  time  the  RFC  was  struggling  to  start 
a  surplus-aircraft  disposal  system  the  Budget 
Bureau  refused  to  authorize  added  person- 
nel to  do  it.  After  several  months,  ol  course, 
it  was  compelled  to  permit  the  action,  but 
in  the  meantime  hundreds  of  additional 
planes  accumulated  and  the  ultimate  ccst 
to  the  Government  and  the  taxpayer  was 
much  higher  than  if  RFC's  pleas  had  been 
met  promptly  in  the  iirst  place. 

One  of  the  classic  examples  of  Budget 
Bureau  hindsight  was  the  persistent  refusal 
some  years  ago  to  permit  estimates  for  the 
War  Training  Service  to  go  to  Congress  In  the 
amounts  its  sponsors  knew  were  absolutely 
necessary.  WTS  then  was  preparing  pilots 
fpr  our  own  wartime  Army  and  Navy.  Three 
times  the  Bureau  cut  WTS  drastically.  Fl- 
naUy.  after  husky  support  from  various  avia- 
tion groups,  and  Senator  McCabran,  the 
agency  was  permitted  to  request  thg  proper 
am.ounts. 

When  CAA  finally  sent  its  national  airport 
plan  to  the  President  for  submission  to  Con- 
gress, it  was  cent  back  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
as  ill  considered.  The  plan  was  rewritten, 
improved,  and  returned.  Again  Budget 
turned  it  down.  Finally  it  became  sensitive 
to  public  dem.and — a  lesson  aviation  should 
tcke  to  its  heart  for  the  future — and  relented 
to  the  extent  of  permitting  CAA  itself  to  sub- 
mit the  p'.an  to  Congress,  rather  than  allow- 
ing the  President  to  transmit  it  with  a 
request  fcr  action. 

Here  ajain  the  Bureau  had  Eought  perfec- 
tion because  it  contended  that  no  airport 
plan  ccu:d  be  jdrawn  up  without  a  Nation- 
wide survey — money  for  which.  Incidentclly, 
CAA  did  not  have.  This  survey.  Budget  held, 
must  take  into  consideration  war-built  air- 
ports which  might  become  surplus.  CAA  had 
already  tried  and  failed  to  get  either  Army 
or  Navy  to  give  any  Idea  of  which,  or  how 
many,  airports  ultimately  would  be  declared 
surplus. 

As  in  so  many  other  Budget  Bureau  rejec- 
tions. Its  objections  were  conscientiously 
arrived  at,  but  impractical  and  unrealistic. 
One  would  have  a  right  to  feel  that  Budget 
Bureau's  analysts  should  have  some  concep- 
tion of  the  vital  need  fcr  civil  airports  and 
the  Importance  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
cf  them  In  inceasing  the  utUlty^of  the  air- 
plane to  the  public. 

Tliere  Is  another  example  which  is  Impor- 
tant because  it  U.ustrates  the  contention  be- 
ing made  in  this  paper  that  the  Budget 
Eijreau  tahes  many  actions  in  the  name  of 
the  P.-esident  which  the  President  himself 
would  not  e^ree  was  in  accordance  with  his 
policy.  One  tgency.  which  must  remain  un- 
named, had  a  vital  project  which  the  Pudpct 
Bureau  disapproved.  An  appeal  to  the  top 
Budget  Bureau  authorities  also  faUed,  and 
the  cgency  was  thus  unable  even  to  send  Its 
request  to  Congress.  One  of  the  agency 
heads  finally  went  to  the  President,  explained 
the  project  and  the  history  of  the  case,  and 
promptly  reCMved  a  memorandum  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  ordering  approval  of  any 
budget  the  tgency  deemed  necessary. 

These  comments  are  not  made  m  derision 
Of  a  hard-working  staff  In  the  Budget  Bureau, 


but  they  are  made  In  an  attempt  to  convince 
us  that  we  must  scrutinize  the  Bureau  criti- 
cally, as  we  do  our  friends  at  CAA,  CAB,  State. 
Commerce.  Army.  Navy,  and  Congress,  and 
make  known  oiu  wishes  as  freely;  and  the 
sooner  after  the  rejection  of  vital  Items,  the 
better. 

We  must  rememljer  that  Budget  Bureau 
makes  many  decisions  and  interpretations, 
necessarily,  without  consulting  the  President, 
and  that,  therefore,  all  Budget  action  should 
not  be  Interpreted  as  having  come  direct  from 
the  President.  A  political  scientist  would 
reject  this  thesis  as  a  basis  for  action,  but  a 
resident  of  Washington  will  accept  it  as 
realistic  advice,  I  believe.  Let  us  drop  the 
fatalistic  attitude  we  have  had  toward  proj- 
ects rejected  by  the  Budget,  and  dampalgn 
for  their  reinstatement  If  we  are  convinced 
of  their  necessity. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau Is  a  small  agency.  It  cannot  possibly 
know  everything  about  aU  things.  Certainly, 
it  cannot  be  an  authority  In  aviation.  It  has 
no  aviation  section  or  unit  or,  as  far  as  can 
be  learned,  even  a  single  full-time  tpeclallst 
in  aviation.  It  does  maintain  a  continuing 
study  In  transportation.  In  which  aviation  is 
considered  still  as  a  luxury  means  of  trans- 
port, and  subsidiary  to  older  modes.  Its  staff 
is  quoted  as  lavormg  the  placement  of  avia- 
tion regulation  in  some  single  aviation 
agency  such  as  the  ICC  or  a  new  consolidated 
body.  It  is  obvious  to  you  and  to  me  that 
such  action  would  result  In  control  of  not 
only  the  air  transport  Industry  but  perhaps 
even  the  nonscheduled  operators  and  private 
flying  by  men  who  are  essentially  railroad- 
minded.  The  threat  of  a  single  transporta- 
tion agency  Is  very  real. 

With  the  end  of  the  war.  the  day  Is  over 
When  the  Budget  Bureau  approv«s  auto- 
matically all  military  requests.  Yet  we  seem 
convinced,  as  a  Nation,  that  we  must  never 
again  be  unprepared  for  war.  Furthermore, 
Es  the  emphasis  returns  to  commercial  avia- 
tion we  must  expect  to  see  more  and  more 
restrictions  attempted  by  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau. By  consistent  lack  of  vision  and  a 
negative  policy  of  cost  cutting,  it  can  be- 
come the  No.  1  enemy  of  an  expanded  post- 
war commercial  and  military  aviation  de- 
manded by  the  people.  It  is  lagging  far  be- 
hind public  opinion,  stressing  theories  which 
cannot,  in  themselves,  be  criticized,  but 
which  are  depressing  aviation  because  they 
a.'-e  not  bound  up  with  realistic  appraisal  of 
todays  rapidly  moving  developments  and 
what  they  will  mean  tomorrow. 

This  paper  is  not  an  argument  for  padded 
pay  rolls  or  pork-barrel  leglslstlon.  This 
c.iniiut  be  oveicmphaslrcd.  But  It  does  seem 
that  too  often  the  Budget  Is  being  used,  as 
far  as  aviation  is  concerned,  more  to  save 
money  than  to  epend  wisely.  Character  of 
public  expenditure  changes  greatly  during 
a  country's  development.  The  public  de- 
mands from  Its  Federal  Oo\*ernm«nt  maxi- 
mum l>eneflt  from  every  new  service  which 
attains  utility  and  makes  possible  a  better 
life.  Even  the  Budget  Bureaus  personnel 
will  concede  that  economy  and  cflMaacy  are 
not  synonymous.  Mere  retrencBmcnt  or 
niggardly  Increrses  In  Budget,  without  con- 
sideration for  the  value  of  the  return,  never 
assure  belter  public  service,  or  swurity. 

We  have  still  another  reason  to  demand 
that  Congress,  cur  elected  representatives, 
act  Independently  of  the  Budget  Bureau  in 
aviation  matters,  whenever  necessary.  By 
the  law  of  the  land  eviatlon  is  not  merely 
mother  activity  to  toe  regulated.  For  our 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  Is  the  only  law  In 
transportation  which  orders  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  and  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board  not  only  to  regulate,  but  to 
foster,  encourage,  and  develop. 

This  unique  dictum  v.e  &hould  never  for- 
get, nor  allow  Congress  It&elf  or  ethers  to 
forget. 
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In  Opposition  fo  a  Proposed  Quota  of 
Swiss  Watches 
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EXTENSION  CF   I:EMARKS 

HON  E^^ANUELCELLER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKX"  \  TIv  LS 

Tuesday,  December  4.  l':ii] 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
Department  has  proposed  to  the  SwLss 
Government  that  it  set  up  an  ercport 
quota  for  watches  coming  into  this  coun- 
try. This  suggestion  is  the  result  of  a 
campaign  of  misrepresentation  developed 
by  three  American  watch  n  uvaacturers, 
the  Hamilton  Wat<  i  d-  tlie  Elgin 
Watch  Co.,  and  the  Waltham  Watch  Co., 
who  are  presently  under  indictment  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  entering 
into  a  conspiracy  to  violate  the  anti- 
trust laws.  It  is  ratlier  anomalous  that 
the  State  Department  w  juld  come  to  the 
aid  of  companies  seeking  to  form  a  mo- 
nopoly and  who  are  under  such  a  cloud. 

Tliere  is  herein  set  forth  a  comntuni- 
cation  which  I  have  addressed  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Paul.  Director.  Office  of  Inter- 
national Trade  Oncrations,  Department 
of  Commerce.  Washmgton.  D.  C.  out- 
lining .some  of  my  views  on  this  proposed 
quota  : 

Dkcemeeh  4.  1945 
Mr.  Arthux  Paui.. 

Director.   Office  of  International-'Trade 
C^..atio7is,  Department  of  Commerce. 
Cammerce  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  I>kas  Mx.  Paul:  I  invite  your  attention 
to  a  very  serious  situation  that  l£  developing 
with  reference  to  tiie  importation  of  Swiss 
watch   parts    and    Swi.ss   watch  movements. 
On  October  26.  1945,  a  hearing  was  held  be- 
fore the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion.     This   committee    Is   comprised    of   Mr. 
Lynn    R.    Edminster.    vice   chairman    of    the 
United  SUtes  Tariff  C  -.:r;!5.^;an  (chairman 
cf  the  committee):  .M     II   C,  . ,ud  Smith,  De- 
partment of  State:   Mr.  George  B.  L.  Arner, 
Department   of   Asricuiture;    Mr.    K.    P.   Adac- 
Cowan.  Department  of  Commerce;  Mr.  Ray- 
mond  Mikesell,   Treasury   E)epartment;    Mr. 
Harold   H.   Nrff,   War  Department;    Lt.  Phil 
Yoiuig.  Navy  Department;  Mr    Ecl.vard  Yard- 
ley,  executive   secretai^. 

TTils  was  an  Informal  bearing  at  wbich 
representatives  of  the  American  Watch  As- 
semblers Association  were  present.  As  the 
name  implies,  this  association  is  composed  of 
memters  of  the  American  watch  importing 
azMl  assembling  lndustr>-.  This  a.sscciatlon 
expressed  its  vehement  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal, apparently  emanating  from  a  group  of 
American  watch  manufacturers,  to  wit,  the 
Waltham  W  ,  i :,  Co..  the  Hamilton  Watch  Co.. 

and   tbe    E  Watch  Co  .   which   companies 

Hie  seeking  to  establish  a  quota  on  the  im- 
ports Into  the  United  States  of  Swiss  parts 
and  movements.  Such  a  quota  would  fly  in 
the  face  of  the  theories  advanced  by  the 
Democratic  administration  and  its  desire  to 
expand  international  trade  and  be  contrary 
to  the  present  arrangements  existing  between 
the  United  States  and  SwiLzerland.  High 
tariffs,  quotas,  and  restrictions  of  this  char- 
acter  have  no  place  in  tiie  program  an- 
nounced, not  only  by  President  Trimian  but 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Wallace,  your  im- 
mediate superior. 

The  Administration  Seeks  To  Provide  for 
60,000,000  Jobs.  That  is  the  tiUe  of  a 
book  so  ably  written  by  Secretary  Wallace. 
To  insure  that  full  quota  of  employment,  we 
must  maintain  exports  upward  of  $10  000- 
OOQ.OOO.     We   cannot   export    unless   we   Im"- 


p--irt.  International  trade  ts  no  longer  a  one- 
w.iy  street.  It  is  diflScult  to  understand  how 
v.e  an  with  one  breath  express  the  desire 
t  •  ;r    rease  cur  international  trade  by  way 

of  increa.sed  exports  and  imports  and  In  the 
next  breath  set  up  a  quota  system. 

During  the  war  we  built  56.000.000  tons 
Of  ships.  We  must  maintain  much  qf  that 
tonnage  for  obvious  reasons.  We  cannot 
maintain  it  unless  we  have  cargoes  to  load 
these  shijis.  We  cannot  have  such  cargoes 
unless  we  expand  our  exports  and  imports. 
Again,  any  type  of  quota  such  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  American  watch  manufacturers 
would  knock  the  props  out  from  under  an 
essentially  expanded   merchant  marine. 

It  is  very  significant  that  these  three  Amer- 
ican watch  manufacturers  are  now  under 
indictment  at  the  instigation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  for  a  violation  of  the  Clayton 
Act  and  the  antitrust  laws,  in  that  they 
arbitrarily  restrict  sales  and  distribution  of 
their  products  at  the  wholesale  and  retail 
levels  and  so  restrained  the  sale  thereof  as 
to  discriminate  unjustifiably  against  certain 
dealers  such  as  retailers,  catalog  houses,  sub- 
jobberi;  and  wholesalers.  It  is  charged  that 
they  formed  together  In  a  conspiracy  in  re- 
BtraLnt  of  interstate  commerce. 

I  am  infcrmed  that  the  State  Department 
has  insisted  upon  a  quota  of  3.000,000 
watches  and  watch  movements  from  Switzer- 
land per  anntim. 

It  is  rather  anomalous  that  one  branch 
of  the  Government— the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice— has  called  these  three  comoanies  male- 
factors _  and  law  violators,  while  another 
branch  of  the  Government,  bv  determining  a 
Swiss  quota,  would  intensify"  that  monopoly 
and  thus  bestow  an  accolade  of  approbation 
and  good  will  on  violators  of  the  law. 

Setting  up  a  quota  is  monopoly  both  ways. 
It  creates  favoritism  and  monopoly  among 
the  Swiss  watch  exporters  and  conversely,  the 
same  set  of  conditions  for  American  watch 
Importers. 

Cigent  proof  was  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  Reciprocity  Information  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  backlog  of  demand  for 
watche.s  and  that  this  demand  In  1946-47 
will  run  up  to  about  lO.OOO.OOO  watches 
These  watches  are  not  the  cheap  type  but  the 
Jeweled  movements.  The  ma.ximum  number 
of  these  watches  that  the  American  manu- 
facturers could  provide  Is  approx.mately 
2.000.000  per  annum.  If  the  aforesaid  quota 
prevails,  it  will  leave  8,000.000  watches  to 
be  supplied.  This  wiu  permit  a  demand  far 
greater  than  the  possible  supply  and  allow 
the  American  manufacturers  to  reap  a  rich 
harvest  by  greatly  Increasing  the  price  of 
their  product.  This  would  be  legalized 
highway  robbery,  with  the  State  Department 
as  an  accomplice,  and  bring  about  an  Infla- 
tionary trend  in  the  Jewelry  business. 

The  retaU  jewelers  have  not  been  apprised 
of  these  facts.  They  have  not  been  invited 
to  testify  and  their  advice  and  counsel  has 
been  deliberately  disregarded. 

The  American  watch  manufacturers  have 
sought  to  advance  the  erroneous  idea  that 
there  will  not  be  an  excessive  demand  for 
watches  and  that  they  will  be  left  out  in  the 
cold.  It  Is  pertinent.  In  this  regard,  for 
me  to  quote  a  portion  of  an  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  all  the  metropolitan 
dailies  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  It  was  Inserted  by  Estabrook 
&  Co..  New  York  bankers,  and  used  in  con- 
nection with  an  offering  of  the  stock  of  the 
domestic  watch  manufacturers.  In  part,  it 
read  as  follows: 

••A  spot  check  of  the  retail  establishments 
In  New  York  and  the  department  stores  in 
Chicago  indicates  that  there  are  at  least 
2  years  of  full  capacity  production  ahead  for 
the  domestic   watch   manufacturers." 

ThU  advertisement  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  surveys  that  show  that  for  the  next  few 
years  there  will  be  a  considerable  increase 
In  the  sale  of  American  watches. 


Recently  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  a 
news  Item  appeared  to  the  effect  that  the 
Elgin  Wateh  Co.  had  recently  purchased  the 
plant  known  as  the  Elastic  Equipment  Co.  at 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  that  Elgin  purchased  this 
plant  In  Order  to  secure  greater  plant  ca- 
pacity to  Supply  the  greater  demand  for  Its 
watches. 

Frankly,  surveys  show  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  entire  watch 
IndTistry;  there  will  be  an  tmprecedented  de- 
mand for  watches — those  of  Swiss  origin  and 
those  of  A|nerican  manufacturers.     . 

To  begin)  our  postwar  program  by  Imposing 
a  quota  oa  the  Importation  of  watches  and 
watch  movements  from  Switzerland  would  b« 
quite  contrary  to  the  adininlstration's  In- 
,  ternatlonal  policy.  It  wcu'.d  be  In  direct  con- 
tradiction 'to  the  administration's  program 
for  freer  iiitemational  trade,  freedom  from 
exorbitant  [rates  of  duty  and  freedom  from 
irritating  aiid  vexatious  trade  restrictions. 

The  Ami-lean  Watch  Assemblers  Associa- 
tion constitutes  a  truly  American  Industry. 
They  empliy  thousands  cf  people  and  are  as 
genuinely  4n  American  industry  as  that  rep- 
resented bi  the  Hamilton.  Egin,  and  Wal- 
tham wat<  h  companies.  The  latter  com- 
panies alac  Import  portions  of  their  move- 
ments, paricularly  the  jewels.  Tlie  assem- 
blers of  witches  and  the  manufacturers  of 
kindred  pr<|ducts  for  them,  such  as  bracelets 
and  gold  aAd  silver  watch  straps,  etc,  boxes, 
etc..  involv^  a  completely  American  produc- 
tivity. Th^  number  of  workmen  employed 
In  various  Rapacities  by  the  American  Watch 
Assemblers  J  Association  compare  very  favor- 
ably to  thofe  employed  by  the  domestic  com- 
panies or  American  watch  manufacturers. 

In  the  j-ear  1940.  the  Import  value  of 
watches  antl  watch  movemenu  amoimted  to 
110.622. 000,  of  which  there  was  a  duty  paid 
of  «6.356.00p.  The  sales  value  of  the  assem- 
bled watciies  made  from  these  imported 
movements^  Uken  at  the  retail  price  level, 
was  approiimately  »82.500.000.  Of  this 
amount.  |li622,000  was  paid  to  Swiss  manu- 
facttirers  aUd  »6,356.000  was  paid  as  duties 
to  this  Government,  There  remained  $65,- 
522.000  in  the  United  States  which  covered 
the  cost  of  labor,  cases,  bracelets,  boxes,  over- 
head, advertising,  selling  expenses,  taxes,  and 
profite  of  both  assemblers  and  retail  Jewelers. 
Thus,  out  of  a  business  in  the  United  States 
at  a  retail  price  level  of  »82.5O0,00O.  only 
$10,622,000,  pr  approximately  12  percent  went 
abroad.       .  | 

These  figures  are  typical  and  conclusively 
show  that  the  watch  assembling  is  almost 
exclusively  $  domestic  enterprise. 

Very  strange  to  relate,  there  have  been  no 
published  hearings  so  that  my  colleagues  and 
myself,  to  tile  House  and  in  the  Senate,  could 
secure  Infofmation  as  to  the  basis  for  the 
plea  of  the  American  watch  manufacturers 
in  their  de*re  to  set  up  a  quota.  We  have 
not  been  t<>ld  the  story.  Why  this  matter 
Should  be  sirouded  in  mystery  is  difflciUt  to 
comprehen4  ^  personally  should  like  to 
peruse  the  arguments  advanced  by  the 
American  companies  in  this  connection.  I 
think  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  you.  In  your 
newly  appofated  capacity,  to  uncover  these 
facts. 

If  a  quot^  Is  placed  on  Swiss  watches  and 
Swiss  movements,  it  will  give  a  great  Impetus 
to  smugghnj  of  same  Into  the  United  States 
Inasmuch  a4  this  Is  the  ctistomary  reaction 
to  such  restrictions.  If  Switzerland  is  hmited 
in  its  sales  <|f  watches  to  us.  it  must  expand 
Its  market  Elsewhere.  A  quota  on  the  im- 
portation ot  these  watches  and  movements 
from  Switzet^land  wUl  force  that  country  to 
"reduce  her  Imports  of  other  products  from 
the  United  Stales. 

I  have  no  doubt,  also,  tliat  Swiss  watches 
wUl  be  "bootlegged"  into  the  United  SUtes, 

In  1939,  fo»  example,  the  United  States  Im- 
ported from  Switzerland  about  15  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  watches  made  In 
Switzerland.    During  the  war,  because  of  the 
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abnormal  demand  of  our  armed  forces,  Swit- 
zerland sent  into  the  United  Slates  about  £0 
percent  of  its  total  manufacttire.  That  in- 
crease was  also  attributable  to  the  closing  to 
Switzerland  of  many  of  its  markets  in  other 
countries.  In  the  postwar  period,  these  mar- 
kets will  again  be  available  and  It  is  logical 
to  asstime  that  the  demand  In  this  country 
will  be  less  than  50  percent  of  the  total  Swiss 
output. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  State  Department 
has  requested  the  Swiss  Government  to  con- 
sent to  this  quota  of  3.000,000  watches  per 
annum.  The  Swiss  Government  may  refuse. 
I  think  it  should  refuse.  In  that  event,  cur 
Government  might  then  declare  the  trade 
treaty  with  Switzerland  at  an  end.  Negotia- 
tions would  then  have  to  be  developed  for  the 
purpose  of  effectuating  a  new  treaty.  We 
have  Just  concluded  a  treaty  with  Switzer- 
land and  I  doubt  whether  there  will  be  a  dis- 
pKDsitlon  on  either  side  to  abrogate  a  treaty, 
and  undertake  the  task  of  implementing  a 
new  one. 

Of  course.  Congress  could,  by  enactment, 
set  up  a  quoU  but  I  doubt  whether  Congress 
would  do  this. 

It  may  be  possible  that  the  State  Depr.rt- 
ment  desires  to  coerce  the  Swiss  Government 
into  an  acceptance  of  this  quota  restriction. 

I  am  most  anxious  to  discuss  this  matter 
with  you  fully  and  perhaps  arrange  a  confer- 
ence with  you  at  which  representatives  of  the 
American  Watch  Assemblers  Association  will 
be  present. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  communication 
to  Secretary  Wallace. 

Thanking  you  for  a  prompt  reply,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours. 


Pat  Hurley  for  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  December  4, 1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  delighted  to  honor  my  per- 
sonal friend  of  many  years  standing,  a 
former  fellow  citizen  of  Tulsa.  Okla.,  by 
having  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  following  editorial  by  Rich- 
ard Lloyd  Jones,  appearing  in  the  TuJsa 
Tribune  of  November  30.  1945: 

Our  Tulsa  townsman.  Gen.  Patrick  J. 
Hurley,  has  given  the  State  D3partment  a 
sock  in  the  jaw  It  needs.  Its  timidities,  its 
confusions,  and  Its  intrigues  with  our  diplo- 
mats have  made  a  mess  v/ith  foreign  nations. 

The  American  people  are  forthright.  Until 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  outfit  began 
to  play  politics  with  diplomats  our  foreign 
relations  have  always  been  an  open  book. 
We  used  to  be  a  people  of  our  word. 

General  Hurley  shocked  Congress  Into  ac- 
tion on  the  firing  line  of  duty.  General 
HurKy  took  Congress  by  the  collar  and  woke 
it  up.  H?  gave  Congress  courage.  Pat  Hur- 
ley has  done  more  In  the  last  half  dozen  days 
to  bring  otir  Government  back  to  American 
principles  and  practices  than  has  been  done 
by  any  man  since  Franklin  Roosevelt  went 
into  the  White  House  a  dozen  years  ago. 

Oen.  Patrick  J.  Hurley  is  the  kind  of  man 
the  country  needs  and  is  looking  for.  He  is  a 
man  of  positive  action.  He  will  condone  no 
doubledealing,  no  dirty  work.  And  when  he 
finds  he  Is  up  against  the  uncurbed.  un- 
American,  seditious  activities  of  public  offi- 
cials, he  explodes  with  heroic  righteous 
wrath.  The  whole  country  Is  hungry  for  just 
this   unmistakable,   stalwart   honesty.     The 


overwhelming  public  applause  for  Hurley's 
forthright  honesty  In  publicly  proclaiming 
his  resignation  protest  is  a  demonstration  we 
have  not  witnessed  In  years. 

Hurley  is  a  man  the  people  have  been  wait- 
ing for.  A  man  who  stands  right  up  in  meet- 
ing and  tells  the  truth. 

Hurley  would  rather  resign  an  office  of 
great  importance  than  to  repudiate  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  this  war  was  won.  He  would 
ratner  step  cut  of  high  office  thjui  not  be  fice 
to  tell  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  Is  a 
timid  man.  compromising  and  wrong.  Hur- 
ley stepped  cut  of  high  clSce  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  p?ople  that  the 
subtle  intrigues  and  the  timidities  of  cur 
State  Department  are  laying  the  fagots  for  a 
third  world  conflrgration.  Every  American 
wife  and  mother  will  thank  God  for  Hurley  If 
he  can  prevent  that. 

General  Hurley  got  our  of  cfflce  that  the 
public  might  know  who  the  little  un-Amen- 
can,  foreign -minded  members  of  our  Congress 
and  the  State  Department  are.  He  tagged 
them.     And  it  took  a  Hurley  to  tag  them. 

Oklahoma  has  produced  the  man.  He  hau 
the  stuff  we  need  to  President  this  Republic. 
He  is  the  kind  of  man  we  need  to  return  us  to 
the  constitutional  laws  of  the  land,  and  to 
frank  and  forthright  relations  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

What  a  wholescme  thing  It  would  be  for 
this  Nation  to  ttn-n  General  Hurley's  right- 
eous indignations  on  the  push-around  abuses 
that  the  bureaucratic  meddlers  have  made 
With  the  people's  constitutional  rights. 

Labor  would  have  a  cquare  deal  with  Pat 
Hurley.  He  knows  what  it  is  to  toil  in  the 
mines,  and  as  a  day  laborer  work  as  teamster. 
But  the  labor  bosses  who  run  an  infamous 
racket  would  have  a  match  In  General  Hurley 
that  would  put  them  in  their  place.  Labor 
would  get  a  square  deal  and  be  protected 
from  Its  own  racketeering  bosses. 

Fat  Hurley  would  protect  business  In  Its 
rights.  This  Nation  has  been  made  by 
business  enterprises.  Business  built  our 
churches,  our  colleges,  our  hospitals,  and  our 
libraries.  Btisiness  hes  promoted  our  arts 
and  endowed  our  symphonies.  Business  has 
multiplied  the  gadgets  that  have  unbent 
labor-burdened  backs.  Freedom  of  competi- 
tive enterprise  gave  us  the  sewing  machine 
and  the  telephone,  the  chilled  plow  and  the 
rubber  tire,  the  electric  lamp  and  the  cotton 
gin.  Freedom  of  competitive  enterprise.  In 
100  years,  lifted  American  life  above  all  the 
human  achievements  from  the  surrender  of 
Cornwall  is  back  to  the  dawn  of  time. 

For  a  dozen  years  we  have  had  nothing  but 
nasty,  dishonest,  and  unjust  harassments 
and  annoyances,  condoned  by  cowed  Con- 
gress and  sanctioned  oy  courts  that  con- 
temptuously cast  suspicion  upon  the  men 
who  make  work  for  workers,  the  men  who 
lightened  our  labors  and  embellished  oiur 
lives. 

For  a  dozen  years  the  men  who  have  made 
the  wheels  of  Industry  go  round  have  been 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  a  business 
incompetent  in  the  White  House.  Gullible 
citizens  have  bsen  taught  by  the  small- 
minded  New  Deal  pol.ticlans  that  anyone  is 
a  foe  of  society  who  labors  to  pave  the  path- 
way of  progress. 

Patrick  J.  Hurley  believes  In  human  rights. 
He  believes  in  justice  and  fair  play  to  all 
people.  He  would  gather  about  him  men 
who  would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  do 
justice  to  every  citizen  of  this  Rej^ubllc. 
There  would  be  no  racketeering  and  there 
wotold  be  no  graft,  there  ould  be  no  taxation 
to  promote  the  political  fortunes  of  the 
bureaucratic  repudiators  cf  American  prin- 
ciples and  practices. 

Patrick  J.  Hurley  has  everything  to  make 
a  strong  candidate  for  his  party  to  promote 
for  the  Presidency.  Pat  comes  out  of  the 
life  of  the  frontier.  He  rose  out  of  the  heart 
o  the  country.  His  country  fills  his  heart. 
He  is  no  fireside  crooner,  but  he  is  grandly 
articulate  with  honesties. 


A  man  arises  who  has  all  the  fitness  to 
meet  the  world's  imperative  needs.  Honest 
and  eCiclent.  A  forthright  fighting  Ameri- 
can.   Pat  Hurlev  for  President. 


Some  Points  on  President's  Proposed 
Labor  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF   Nrw   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  4.  1945 

Mr,  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  the  President's  labor 
message  prepared  by  the  legislative  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  Clerical  Work- 
ers of  America,  CIO: 

SOME     POINTS     ON     PRESmtNT'S     PROPOSED     LABOS 
LEGISLATION 

A.  Proposal  has  no  relation  to  present  sit- 
uation and  is  affirmatively  misleading. 

1.  Labor  unions  In  every  major  current  dis- 
pute have  been  "cooling  off  "  for  more  than 
30  days. 

(a)  In  steel,  companies  broke  off  negotia- 
tions and  refused  to  bargain  in  October.  It 
Is  now  December  and  union  has  been  at- 
tempting all  that  time  to  get  companies  to 
resume    negotiations. 

(b)  In  auto,  union  withheld  action  for 
more  than  60  days  while  it  made  offer  after 
cffer  to  company,  to  negotiate  publicly,  to 
present  facts   publicly,  to  arbitrate. 

2.  Companies  are  today  arrogantly  refus- 
ing cooperation. 

(a)  In  steel.  Secretary  of  Labor  has  twice 
invited  parties  to  confer  with  him.  Union 
has  accepted:  company  has  refused  even  to 
meet  with  representatives  of  Government. 

(b)  In  auto,  company  has  refused  public 
negotiations,  arbitration,  and  has  even  re- 
fused to  come  to  Washington  at  request  of 
Government  representatives. 

3.  President  has  pointed  out  need  for  wage 
increases  All  available  economic  data  Indi- 
cate companies  can  pay  wage  Increaees  with- 
out price  increase.  Companies  have  refused 
to  meet  these  facts  on  their  merits  and  flatly 
asserted  that  their  profit  position  will  not 
be  revealed  to  union,  to  Government,  or  even 
to  their  stockholders.  Administration  has 
even  suggested  availability  of  price  increases 
if  6  months  of  operation  show  that  they  will 
be  necessary. 

In  the  light  of  at>ove.  a  legislative  proposal 
that  unions  "cool  off"  for  30  days  is  a  gratui- 
tous Insult  to  workers  and  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  American  public.  It  evades  the  ad- 
ministration's responsibility  for  dealing  with 
recalcitrant  management  and  is  deceptive  in 
that  It  offers  a  proposal  which  would  make 
absolutely  no  contribution  to  solving  pres- 
ent-day problem. 

B.  Proposed  legislation  from  long-range 
view  weakens  labor  in  coilective  bargaining, 
puts  Government  on  sids  of  management, 
and  Is  contrary  to  sound  labor  relations 
policy. 

1.  Denies  basic  right  of  labor  to  strike. 
This  is  patently  true  an  the  lace  of  the  pro- 
posal Insofar  as  the  30-day  period  Is  con- 
cerned. It  is  further  true  far  beyond  the  30- 
day  period  since,  as  indicated  below,  the 
denial  for  the  30-day  period  may  frequently 
mean  In  practical  effect  a  total  denial. 

2.  Proposal  Imposes  forcible  delay  on  work- 
ers' right  to  exercise  their  economic  strength. 
Eniployer  never  stiflers  by  delay,  since  he  al- 
ways has  the  power  to  maintain  the  disputed 
working   conditions.     Workers   usmally,   and 
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In  fact  almost  always,  suffer  by  delay,  since  It 
forces  them  to  keep  their  organization 
primed  and  ready  for  strike  If  necessary  over 
a  prolonged  period. 

3.  The  proposal  would  prevent  the  work- 
ers from  adequately  marshalling  thelr 
forces  for  strike  if  necessary.  The  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  they  will  be  required  to 
endure  the  30-day  waiting  p>eriod  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  If  employer 
stalls  dtirlng  collective  bargaining,  union 
cannot  safely  start  marshalling  its  forces  to 
meet  employer's  tactics  since  they  have  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  at  the  end  jf  nego- 
tiations the  Secretary  of  Labor  vill  or  will 
not  demand  the  SO-day  period.  Urion  is 
then  faced  with  alternative  of  allowing  em- 
ployers  tActics  to  disintegrate  union  morale 
or  of  organizing  for  strike  with  possibility 
that  they  may  be  told  that  they  will  have  to 
keep  their  strike  organization  primed  but  in 
lea^  for  additional  30  days.  This  is  an  ex- 
tremely, and  often  impossible,  task  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  workers  Involved. 

4  Because  of  this  weakening  of  labor's 
economic  strength,  the  proposed  legislation 
would  impede  sound  collective  bargaining. 
Employers,  aware  of  weakening  effects  of 
law  on  union,  would  be  even  less  willing  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith  or  to  grant  legitimate 
demands  of  their  employees. 

C.  Comparison  to  Railway  Labor  Act  gives 
no  Justification  for  proposal. 

1.  Pacts  Indicate  that  even  In  railroad  in- 
dustry. Railway  Labor  Act  has  not  operated 
to  best  interests  of  railroad  workers.  Despite 
well  organized  unions,  railroad  wage  scale 
substantially  lower  than  comparable  rates  in 
other  industries.  Railway  Labor  Act  has 
actually  tied  hands  of  railway  unions  In  ef- 
forts to  better  conditions. 

2.  Railway  Labor  Act  operates  In  Industry 
with  long  history  of  organization  and  in 
which  management  has  abandoned  hope  of 
destroying  unions.  Throughout  the  rest  of 
American  Industry  management,  as  indi- 
cated by  its  tactics  at  present  time,  still 
hopes  to  and  \s  attempting  to  destroy  organi- 
zations of  their  employees.  Enactment  of 
President's  proposal  would  simply  strengthen 
that  hope. 


Teniunal  Ltave  tor  Enlisted  Pers.inr.tl 

F  X  T  E  \ '- : .'  ''^  X   <  yy  R  r  ^  I A  R  K  S 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

r    ^      •.■;'■.  \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HE:  KE-ENT  \  :  IVES 

Tuesday.  December  4.  :  :<4  > 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced  a  b:;]  to 
grant  to  enlisted  personnel  m  ou.  >. r:i' d 
services  the  same  r:chts  th:.-  .siT::  •;■■.  :v  a- 
receive  under  terminal  leave.  A:i  ^^icr 
is  allowed  30  days'  annual  leave  and. 
when  he  crnnot  take  it.  the  leave  period 
is  allowed  to  accumuiate.  Under  this 
system  an  cfBcer  can.  u:.''.;  .  the  law 
passed  by  Congress  <;t"v  on  uie  service 
pay  roll  for  that  p-rvn;  azu:  his  dis- 
charge and  receive  hi  ixi  r  r,  f  r  ilie 
amount  of  time  coveroa  undt  ■  t('rmwi;i; 
leave.  Terminal  lea\>^  a-  u- h  .o.tuid 
be  granted  to  enlisted  personnel  as  well 
as  to  the  officers. 

n   :.-  true  that  enli^t>■'d  pt  .'■.,  i.:vi   :<- 

up  to  ii^l  KL,  ,,,.:■::,  ;;-j,'  rank  ol  captain 
Terminal  ir,.,;..  is  no-  n  pnvil.  a,,  tt^r 
only  on,-  sr-  ,p  sho'ild  n*.  eriTuifd  -o  b-\' 
one  winch  should  b-  >;-.ired  bv  .,!!  er.- 
::--ed  men  and  women  of  our  arm*'d 
1 01  ct  >  serving  during  the  war.     The  dis- 


crimination between  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  as  exemplified  under  terminal 
leave,  is  too  rank  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue and  should  be  adjusted  and  cor- 
rected at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


■etixp  Car 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

l?nK[     pu;j  tp    I     piHT  DIM 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4.  1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  several  letters 
and  petitions  from  outstanding  church 
groups  of  various  denominations  oppos- 
ing military  conscription.  I  also  include 
excerpts  from  a  very  brilliant  speech  re- 
cently delivered  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  by 
His  Excellency.  Archbishop  Richard  J. 
Gushing,  in  which  this  outstanding 
churchman  and  spiritual  leader  vigor- 
ously opposed  peacetime  conscription: 

Speaking  at  the  communion  breakfast  of 
St.  Patrick's  Alumni,  Roxbury,  and  later  at 
a  similar  event  sponsored  by  St.  Joseph's 
Alumni.  Archbishop  Gushing  repeated  his 
opposition  to  peacetime  military  conscrip- 
tion. "There  is  another  matter,"  he  said,  "on 
which  I  wish  to  comment  briefly.  It  i«  a 
matter  which  would  affect  the  lives  of  all.  It 
would  aflfect  the  futures  of  individuals  and 
their  personal,  vocational  plans.  It  would 
affect  the  futiires  of  families  and  their  moral- 
ity. It  might  even  have  a  serious  indirect 
effect  upon  the  church  iiself,  especially  upon 
the  future  of  its  education  and  the  vocaUous 
to  its  priesthood.  It  would  radically  change, 
in  many  important  respects,  our  whole 
Anaerican  way  of  life. 

"I  refer  to  the  proposal  that  we  adopt  a 
program  of  permanent  conscription  of  young 
men  for  peacetime  military  training. 

"Judging  from  the  daily  papers,  many  peo- 
ple propose  to  defeat  this  program  for  politi- 
cal and  military  reasons.  There  are  many 
good  grounds  upon  which  apparently  they 
can  do  so.  I  am  not  concerned  with  these. 
I  am  concerned  with  moral  and  social  rea- 
sons why  peacetime  conscription  would  be 
disastrous  for  our  democracy. 

"First  of  all.  let  it  be  remembered  that  this 
Idea  is  not  a  new  one.  If  we  adopt  it,  we  will 
not  be  the  first  nation  to  have  done  so. 
Wherever  permanent  conscription  has  been 
tried  by  any  major  nation  it  has  a  bad  his- 
tory. Since  first  Napoieon  tised  peacetime 
conscription  and  Prussia  followed  his  bad 
example,  the  system  has  invaJiably  led  to 
dictatorship,  to  militarism,  and  to  those  com- 
petitive armaments  which  have  been  the 
curse  of  Europe  and  the  crippling  of  its 
culture. 

"Tliat  is  what  Cardinal  Gasparri  meant 
when  he  counseled  the  nations  to  outlaw 
thi.s  system  after  the  last  war.  Cardinal  Gas- 
pam  knew  Europe  well.  He  knew  its  history 
and  the  Ciiuses  of  its  wars.  He  knew  the 
Uiings  which  alone  could  save  Europe;  he 
knew  the  things  which  had  ruined  it.'  He 
blamed  peacetime  conscription  for  the  con- 
ditions and  the  atmosphere  in  Europe  which 
produced  wars  in  every  generation.  He  said 
Peacetime  conscription  in  Europe  has  been 
the  true  cause  of  so  many  and  such  great 
evils  for  more  tliaii  a  century,  that  the  only 
hope  (."or  the  future)  I.e.?  in 'its  total,  simul- 
•.(neous  abolitio!:  bv  ■:,   :  ,»tions.' 

The  great  ca;ci.:.a,.  *...>  right,  and  those 
v.ho  refused  to  heed  his  advice  on  this  point 
were  wrong.     By  toleraiing  the  continuance 


of  peacetime  conscription  In  Eurc^je,  they 
made  World  War  11  inevitable.  God  forbid 
that  we  now  imitate  Europe  In  her  worst  sys- 
tems! Go<l  forbid  that  a  program  which  has 
been  so  bloodily  discredited  in  Europe  should 
now  becoitie  p<irt  of  our  {xwtwar  program  • 
It  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  many  of 
America's  greatest  peoples  came  to  this 
country  pr|cuely  in  order  to  escape  the  moral 
and  sccial.conditions  in  the  Europe  of  the 
last  centiuy  which  ccnscripnion  caused.  One 
of  AiiM!ric4's  most  envied  characteristics  in 
tbe  years  before  the  war  was  her  freedom 
from  the  regimentation  and  the  moral  decay 
which  permanent  conscription  has  always 
brought  with  it  In  Europe. 

"Our  people  have  never  refused  their  whole- 
hearted cooperation  t©  any  military  program 
made  necessary  by  a  real  emergency.  But. 
emergenci^  are  by  their  very  nature  tem- 
porary. If  ta  temporary  emergency  ever  exists 
which  apptars  to  require  conscription,  then 
pe.-iple  liviag  in  a  Democracy  have  a  right  to 
know  what  that  emergency  is — what  is  be- 
ing done  afoout  it— and  why  military  meas- 
ures are  necessary  in  order  to  meet  it.  But 
no  tempoifary  emergency  should  be  made 
the  excuse  Ifor  a  permanent  program  of  mili- 
tarism, a  program  spelling  the  end  of  our 
total  way  oir  life. 

"Religioi*  people  have  further  grounds  for 
reservation  with  regard  to  these  proposals. 
We  are  Xac«d  with  appalling  evidence  of  the 
effects  on  |iational  morality  of  conscription 
in  Japan,  iti  France,  in  Germany,  and  in  the 
other  major  nations  which  have  established 
this  system.  We  hear  disturbing  reports  of 
what  the  Army  policies  on  morality,  espe- 
cially sex  niorality.  can  do  and  have  done  to 
the  moral  Philosophies  and  practices  of  even 
our  boys.  jEven  temporary,  necessary  war- 
time, conscription  brings  with  it  serious 
moral  probjems.  I  do  not  need  to  elaborate 
that  point. '  But  the  proposals  to  make  this 
permanent  fend  part  of  our  permanent  peace- 
time set-upj  are  frtght«iing.  If  every  Ameri- 
can boy  In  !his  late  teens  is  going  to  be  ex- 
posed to  thfe  system  and  to  all  that  goes  with 
it  in  the  wa|y  of  "maral'  and  "hygienic"  edu- 
cation, thei  America  and  religion  have  some 
dark  days  jihead  for  them.  We  are  going 
to  be  a  verj  difr«^nt  people  and  the  histCMy 
of  Europe  4nd  of  Asia  gives  us  no  reason  to 
believe  that  we  are  going  to  be  a  better  peo- 
pl* — or  a  n|are  prosperous  people. 

"That  satee  history  maJces  us  fear  that 
we  will  noli  even  have  the  peace  which,  we 
are  told,  cotscriptlon  will  protect.  Germany 
had  peacetime  conscription,  and  Germany 
did  not  keep  the  peace.  Prance  had  peace- 
time conscription  and  France  could  not  keep 
the  peace.  iCvery  losing  nation  in  World  War 
II  was  a  naltion  which  relied  for  its  defense 
-on  peacetiHie  c<inscription  and  which  had 
been  bled  wliite  in  its  moral  and  physical  life 
by  the  conclUons  which  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion makes  Unevitable.  I  hope  you  will  not 
be  deceived  iby  emotional  arguments  In  favor 
of  ihis  syst^;  read  its  actual  history  else- 
where and  ^editate  on  its  moral  impUca- 
tions  before]  you  decide  that  it  is  a  good  idea 
for  America^" 

M-^SSACHl^EITS  Cl-EWCAL  ASSOCIATION, 

November  13,  1945. 
Mr.  Philip  ^.  Phu-bin. 

Membeno/  Congress.  Washinffton.  D.  C. 
Deak  Mb.  Philbim  :  Enclceed  you  wiU  find  s 
resolution  passed  unanimously  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Clerical  Association,  comprising 
240  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Knowing  that  you  wiU  give  this  re^lution 
your  deepest  consideration,  I  am. 
Sincerely  youis. 

j  Rev.  David  W.  Nobtcn.  Jr.. 

Secretary. 
Whereas:   j 

1.  The  us4  of  the  atomic  bomb  marics  the 
dificcvery  of  the  most  defitrucUve  force  known 
to  mankind; 

2.  Any  at;  empt  to  formulate  our  foreign 
policy  on  th?  basis  of  temporary  superiority 
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In  atomic  weapons  will  force  ojher  natlor\s. 
as  well  as  ourselves.  Into  an  atomic  arma- 
ments race; 

3.  A  domestic  policy  providing  lor  free 
scientific  investigation  and  discussion,  as 
well  as  public  surveillance  and  criticisms,  of 
the  application  of  atomic  energy  Is  the  best 
guaranty  that  peace  will  be  secured  and  that 
the  public  will  be  given  full  use  of  any  scien- 
tific developments  which,  furthered  under 
Government  sponsorship,  belong  primarily  to 
the  people; 

We,  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Clerical  Association,  comprising  the  clergy  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
solve : 

1.  That  a  system  of  international  control 
and  cooperation  be  established  in  order  to 
safeguard  world  peace:   and 

We  urge  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  immediately  invite  the  Governments 
of  Grer.t  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  a 
conference  to  prevent  a  competitive  arma- 
ment race,  to  plan  international  control  of 
mankind's  most  devastating  weapon,  and 
Jointly  to  utilize  international  machinery  to 
make  available  to  all  people  the  peacetime 
benefits  of  atomic  energy. 

2.  That  a  domestic  policy  for  the  control 
and  development  of  atomic  energy,  in  har- 
mony with  an  international  system  of  con- 
trol and  cooperation,  be  established  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Spates  providing  for  scientific  freedom  and 
a  peacetime  utilization  of  atomic  energy  in 
the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  CHtTRCH  Federation 

OF  Greater  Chicago. 
Chicago.  NovembeT  30,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Philip  J.  Philbin, 

House  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mh.  Philbin  :  We  are  opposed  to 
compulsory  nylitary  training  and  approve  of 
Congressman  Martins  proposal  u  ging  na- 
tional abandonment  of  same  and  reduction 
of  armaments.  If  scientific,  social,  and  reli- 
gious efforts  for  peace  are  stepped  up  to 
equal  or  exceed  the  proportions  of  our  recent 
war  effort,  peace  is  possible.  It  will  never  be 
secured  by  threats  of  military  force. 
Hopefully  yours. 

Rev.  W.  Carl  Nugent. 
Peabl  G.  Lucent. 


Syracuse.  N.  Y..  November  26,  1945. 
Mr.  Philip  J.  Philbin. 

Hcu5e  Military  Affairs  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
De\r  Represent .*tivi:  Philbin:  As  a  citizen 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church 
Commission  on  World  Peace.  1  wish  to  write 
you  personally  urging  you  to  consider  the 
action  taken  by  this  important  commission. 
"Further,  we  strongly  oppose  the  adoption 
by  the  United  States  of  compulsory  peacetime 
military  training  before  it  has  undertaken 
through  international  agreement  and  action 
to  make  such  training  unnecessary." 

If  the  United  States  with  its  domlrtant 
military  power  adopts  this  reactionary,  out- 
moded Etiropean  philosophy  of  militarism, 
there  seems  to  be  practically  no  hope  for  the 
United  Nations  effective  organization  and 
thus  little  chance  of  peace  and  world  cocp- 
eration  in  years  ahead. 
•         Sincerely, 

TtACET  K  Jones 

Member  of  the  CorrtTnissiou  of  World 

Peace    of    the    Methodist    Church. 

Layman     Representative     of     the 

Eastern  Jurisdictional  Conference. 

Diocese  of  M.^ssachueetts. 
Defaktment  of  Social  Service. 

Boston,  November  17,  1945. 
Mr.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington .  D.  C. 
Dear  Mh.  Philtin  :  Enclosed  ycu  will  find  a 
resolution  passed  unanimously  by  the  depart- 


ment of  social  service  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  Massachusetts. 

Knowing  that  you  will  give  this  resolution 
your  deepest  consideration,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  HowAPD  P.  Kellett. 

Executive  Secretary. 
Whereas : 

1.  President  Truman's  action  in  placing 
before  Congress  a  recommendation  for  uni- 
versal military  training  is  one  which  demands 
the  most  serlcus  consideration  of  every 
American;  and 

2.  This  proposal  appears  to  run  counter  to 
the  fact  that  our  foreign  policy  is  committed 
to  the  support  of  the  United  Nations'  Organ- 
ization which  includes  arrangements  for 
military  sanctions  against  possible  aggres- 
sors and  breakers  df  the  peace;  and 

3.  The  discovery  of  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  has  led  even  military  experts  to  ques- 
tion the  value  of  the  future  of  universal 
military  training  along  the  lines  suggested 
by  the  President;  and 

4.  The  future  of  the  world  is  so  obviously 
dependent  upon  the  work  and  research  of 
scientists  In  every  field  whose  skills  are  at- 
tained only  through  long  and  persistent 
training  that  educators  are  greatly  concerned 
with  the  serious  loss  of  young  men  of  college 
and  graduate  school  age  such  a  program 
would  entail;  and 

5.  Many  thoughtful  citizens  are  properly 
concerned  with  the  inadvlEability  of  Insti- 
tuting such  training  at  this  time  because  of 
considerations  varying  from  the  belief  that 
18  is  toe  young  for  the  training  to  the  belief 
that  for  the  Federal  Government  to  enter  the 
States  with  a  program  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion is  an  invasion  of  our  traditional  con- 
ception of  a  free  educational  system  up>on 
which  our  democracy  has  always  depend  :d 
for  its  perpetuation: 

Therefore,  we  the  members  of  the  depart- 
ment of  social  service  of  the  Diocese  cf 
Massachusetts  resolve: 

1.  That  it  would  be  most  ill-advised  for 
Congress  to  act  on  any  cf  the  present  pro- 
posals for  compulsory  military  education  un- 
til a  more  adequate  study  be  made  of  their 
Implications  in  terms  both  of  our  foreign 
and  our  domestic  policies: 

2.  That  Congress  establish  a  civilian  com- 
mission comprising  leaders  in  education, 
business.  induEtry,  and  public  life  who  with 
the  aid  of  military  advisers  should  make  a 
Eurvey  cf  what,  in  the  light  of  such  con- 
siderations as  those  noted  above,  would  be 
the  best  over-all  plan  for  the  security  not 
only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  all  mankind 
from  war  in  the  future. 


Montana  Again  in  Vanguard 


Government  In  the  form  of  war  bond  pur- 
chases. 

The  success  of  the  seven  war  bond  cam- 
paigns was  due  to  a  number  of  factors  flowing 
from  war  necessity.  Highly  important  was 
that  cf  campaign  organiEatipn.  of  letting  the 
people  know  what  was  needed  and  Why.  and 
setting  up  an  efflcient 'system  of  receiving 
their  money  and  issuing  bonds  in  exchange. 
Success  in  such  a  venture  called  for  the  in- 
terplay of  many  forces,  and  much  work  on 
the  part  of  banking  institutions,  campaign 
directois.  and  solicitors.  For  this  work  no 
remuneration  was  expected  or  receiwd.  But 
the  test  of  the  success  of  any  such  oampu.gn 
Is  the  will  of  the  people  to  respond. 

All  of  the  seven  war  bond  quotas  were 
oversubscribed,  and  with  a  little  more  time 
the  current  Victory  loan  campaign  Will  be  a 
national  success. 

WTiether  the  Montana  organization  that 
has  handled  these  eight  campaigns  is  more 
efficient  than  thote  of  most  other  States 
might  be  questioned  outside  our  bordeis. 
Perhaps  cur  people  are  a  little  quicker  in 
their  reactions.  Either,  and  prcb.ibly  both, 
may  be  the  case.  Certainly,  we  hate  reason 
to  feel  that  this  is  so.  Montanans  have  rea- 
son to  be  proud  that  their  State  was  the  first 
to  reach  its  quota  in  each  of  the  first  seven 
campaigns.  North  Dakota  topped  the  field 
in  the  Victory  lean  drive,  but  Montana  was 
soon  over  the  line  for  second  place 

This  unique  Montana  record  is  one  which 
every  campaign  worker  and  every  bond  buyer 
is  Justified  in  viewing  with  pride  as  we  shift 
our  major  efforts  to  the  prcblems  ot  another 
war-produced  peace. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

OF   MONT.«.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  4. 1945 

Mr.  DEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Billings  Gazette: 

MONTANA  AGAIN  IN  VANGUARD 

The  readiness  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  country  to  do 
everything  necessary  to  win  the  war  was 
demonstrated  repeatedly  during  the  conflict. 
No  call  for  manpower,  blood-bank  contribu- 
tions,  material,  or   money   went   unheeded. 

Aside  from  cooperating  with  programs  for 
equitable  distribution  of  scarce  comnjodities. 
the  thing  that  the  vast  majority  were  called 
upon  most  often  to  do  was  lend  money  to  the 


Butter  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4, 1945 
Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Gov.  Edward  J.  Thye.  of  Min- 
nesota, has  written  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  rela- 
tive to  the  butter-price  situation.  The 
Governor's  analysis  of  the  situation  is 
so  well  brought  out  that  I  feel  it  should 
be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  ^Congress: 

■*  December  1,  1945. 

Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anuerson. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Department  of  Agriculture^ 

Wat'hington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  For  half  a  century. 
the  dairy  cow  has  b?en  a  major  source  of  in- 
come for  Minnesota  farmers.  Many  years  ago 
farmers  of  our  State  began  to  band  them- 
selves together  in  cocpenitive  creameries 
which  sought  constantly  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  butter  produced.  Encouraged 
by  an  increasing  demand  from  other  States, 
our  butter  production  grew  steadily  until.  In 
1941  it  reached  a  peak  of  326  478  056  pounds, 
valued  at  $108.535  530.  •  -  d  by  830 

creameries,  of  which  fi  i   coopera- 

tive creameries  owned  by  the  farmers. 

The  production  of  butter  continued  to 
grow,  here  In  our  State  and  in  many  other 
States,  as  people  came  to  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  butter  as  a  food  and  obtained 
lncrea.slng  resources.  The  industry  as  a  whole 
continued  to  prosper  until  price  control  and 
Government  regulations  made  it  unprofitable 
for  dairy  farmers  to  continue  to  sell  their 
cream  for  manufacture  cf  butter.  The  action 
of  the  Government  In  establishing  and  main- 
taining the  ceiling  prices  it  has  upon  butter. 
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•^Ue  alUnriDf  ckmb  to  be  ao.d  lor 

«•     without     ceilings,     naturally     

I  gre»t  quantities  of  cream  from  butter 
Uou  to  the  production  of  other  pro- 
ducts, includinig  cvni  »uhetitute«  for  butter. 
Tue  point  was  DUMie  that  the  Oovermnent 
desired  to  shift  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
Katton'«   cream    to   Other    products    such    as 
cheese  snd  condensed  whole  mUk.  which  the 
officials  felt  were  more  readUy  usable  m  sup- 
plying food  for  the  armed  forces.     With  the 
WW  over  and  this  argument  no  longer  t«n- 
•••e.  If  It  ever  was.  the  unreasonable  and 
Sibitrary   ceUlngs   and    regulations   discrim- 
inating against  the  production  of  butter  are 
being  maintained.    Today  creemenes  can  sell 
ttatr  CTMiu  all  the  way  from  62  cents  to  75 
eenu   per    pound    of    bucterfat.      Under    the 
present  ceUing  price  on   butter,  the  cream- 
eries cannot  afford  to  pay  the  producer  more 
than  So  cents  a  pound  for   bxitterfat.     All 
during    the    waiT   creameries   have    been    re- 
stricted on  butter  production  by  a  low  cell- 
ing;  whole  cream  could   be  sold  as  a  cream 
mix  and  used  in  one  form  or  another  with- 
out any  ceiling   whatever. 

Result  of  this  poUcy  of  discriminating 
•gainst  the  production  of  butter  has  been  to 
reduce  drastically  the  amount  of  butter  pro- 
duced. Per  capita  consumption  of  butter 
kas  dropped  ircm  the  prewar  level  of  17 
~~-]MUZMU  to  lO'i  pounds.  becau.«w  the  celling 
price  policies  affecting  butter.  Uitroduced  as 
"■*■  i»«««ureB  and  being  continued  now  as 
»  Jirmttliimt  program,  have  made  It  impossible 
lor  the  pec^le  to  obtain  the  quantities  of 
kotter  desired.  With  a  demand  for  butter 
that  is  unprecedented,  producers  are  being 
prevented  by  thu  artificial  barrier  of  a  dis- 
criminatory ceiimg  from  supplying  the  de- 
sired butter. 

If  this  situation  is  not  corrected,  the  effect 
will  be  a  further  disastrous  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  butter  processed.     The  public  will 
be  restricted  sUll  more  in  the  opportunity  to 
buy  the  butte.-  It  desires     The  effect  will  be 
ruinous  v.pou  the  dairy  Industry  throughout 
the    Nation,    and    coneuniers    unable    to    get 
butter   or   restricted    to   substitutes,   will    be 
denied  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  de- 
sired butter  because  It  will  not  be  available 
on  the  market.    I  want  to  urre  upon  you  and 
the  other  men  concerned  with  this  problem 
that    steps   be    taken    immediately   to  correct 
this  situation.     If   a  celling  Is  to   be  maln- 
UiMd  upon  butter,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
flwwmment  raise  the  present  ceiling  so  that 
producers  turning   theur  cream    into   butter 
production  can  get  a  fair  and  reasonable  price 
compftred  to  that  received   when  it   is  goir^' 
into  other  products   so  that  we  can  arrc-t  the 
present  serious  decline  in  butter  production 
Yours  very  truly. 

EDWA8D  J.  Thte, 

Goiernor. 
PS  —I    am    writing    a    similar    letter    to 
Chester   Bowles.   OPA   Administrator,    feeling 
that  he.  too.  wUl  want  to  give  this  matter 
attention. 


Letter  From  GI 

f  x:f\sion  op^  rema;  ::.s 
HON  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


IN  I'Hr:  HOUSE  ("4    ji: :;  K-i'v:  xrrvES 
'  uesday.  December  4.  1945 

M:  I..ANT  Mr.  Speaker,  under  Ion-.  ■ 
'o  <xtr.r.,;  ::  V  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
\v,sti  Tn  include  herein  copy  of  a  letter 
by  n   CA   which  recently  appeared  in    ■ 

penod;.. .:: ; 

TKICE   UP 

Fd;i.  k     V     /»  kidding  Who?    Thev  teil  u« 
that  ail  ships  are  being  used  to  get  us  home. 


V  Tt)  Tiir:  t 'mx 
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Then  we  learn  from  the  Maritime  Union  that 
ships  are  being  diverted  to  ctvUian  tise. 
Ereryone  promptly  denies  this,  and  now  I 
buy  a  copy  of  the  Manila  Times  and  Ihid  no 
less  than  five  steamship  advertisemenu  and 
a  column  caDed  "Commercial  vessels  due 
Manila,"  listing  13  ships 

Just  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  mistifte. 
and  so  that  the  alitd  l»ys  cant  wiggle  out 
of  this,  lefs  see  what  these  ads  say.  They 
*re  from  the  Svereu  Steamship  Corp  .  the 
Lyker  fcos.  Steamship  Co.  the  Americaa 
President  Lines,  and  the  American  Mail  Line. 
"Hiey  contain  such  alluring  phrases  as: 
•Freight  and  paaaenger  service  to  and  from 
United  States  Gulf  porta  and  Philippines." 
•Preight  and  passengers  accepted  for  New 
Orleans.  Houston,  and  Galveston."  "Treiaht 
and  passenger  space  to  ahd  from  all  PhUlp- 
pine  Island  p<ats.  •  Accept  freight  for  Puget 
Sound." 

How  about  stopping  all  the  baloney  abrait 
men  with  such  and  so  many  points  b^a^ 
eligible  to  go  home,  and  tell  us  when  we 
are  going  home.  Our  hats  are  off  to  the 
NMU  and  Mr.  Joseph  Currsn  for  threatening 
to  strike  all  ships  not  used  as  troop  transports 
by  December!.  This  is  one  strike  servicemen 
are  In  favor  of. 

Lt  Gordon  L  SpirLM.*i*. 
Three    Thousand    Three    Hundred    and 

Eighty-Seventh    Quarterwuuiter    Truck 

Company,    APO    73. 


On   -16  a  Week.  H.-r.-  -,  \\"v ?.:  y,,u  Can  or 
,  Can  t  Buy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  M!CHAtL  A.  FE1GHA% 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  December  4,  1945 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend    my   r embarks   in   the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Press  of  October  17 
1845 : 

OK  S4  6  A  WEEK.  HERE'S  WH.M  YOU  CAN  OB  CANT 

Btnr 
(By  Ray  De  Crane) 
Last  week  Robert  C.  Stafford,  a  discharged 
serviceman,    returned    to   his   old   job   at    the 
Press. 

To  learn  the  Job  opportunitie.';  for  veterans. 
Mr.  Stafford,  posing  as  an  unskilled  worker' 
applied  for  work  in  Cleveland  Industrial 
plants. 

He  was  offered  Ave  Jobs  In  3  hours. 

The  highest -hourly  rate  he  was  offered  was 
78  cents. 

Two  other  offers  were  for  70  cents  two 
employers  offered  75  cents. 

The  total  weekly  wage  at  this  rate,  includ- 
ing the  one  Jcb  that  caUed  for  £8  hours'  work 
ranged  from  $30  to  $46.90  a  week. 

To  find  out  how  an  average  lamlly  of  four 
could  live  on  the  wages  offered  Mr.  Stafford 
the  writer  asked  Miss  Sarah  J.  MacLeod,  di- 
rector of  the  home  economic  bureau  of  the 
Society  for  Savings  and  budget  adviser  for  the 
Press,  to  outline  five  budgets. 

Miss  MacLeod  s  budgets  showed  that: 

An  automobile  could  not  be  operated  at 
even  the  highest  wage. 

A  telephone  in  the  home  was  out  of  the 
question. 

Rem  allowance  for  the  highest  paying  lob 
would  be  $35  a  month.  *-  J     6  J 

H!<^hest  food  allowance  (for  the  »46  90  lobi 
».      »17  20  a  week. 

Ouiy  two  of  the  vbc  would  permit  the 
family  to  buy  a  nev ,^:K•^H■r  or  magazine. 

T-  "■  rp  'f  v-.Pi  f,3oci  allowance,  for  two 
«c. ...   -   .s.a    ,v>.  •   active  children.     Miss  Mac- 


Leod said.  ikS€0.80  a  month.  For  the  t30-a- 
^wek  Job.  ihe  hig^iest  food  allowance  the 
could  permit  was  t63.  or  «14,42  a  week. 

For  the  sike  of  comfMrtaon.  here  is  the  out- 
lined budget  for  the  «30  and  the  946.90  fami- 
lies (flgtireai(are  on  a  monthly  baste) : 


SiO 
Weekly 

Withholdln  ;    tax »2.30 

Savings: 

Social  lecurity 1.30 

Warboiids 0 

Life  ins  irance S.  00 

Hospita  izauon 0 

P«x* - 63  00 

Shelter ^ 25.00 

Opera  Ung  cKpenses: 

Winter    uel 4.03 

Electricl  ty.  gas 4.  CO 

Telephaie 0 

Househ<ld  supplies 2.00 

Ciothing,  dr  r  cleaning 12.  CO 

AdvanceukCB  t: 

Benevol  noe 0 

Carfare 550 

Medical  expense 2.00 

Union  d  let i.o3 

£ducatl<  D 

Pumish  ngs 

Gifts... IIIII1!!II 

Recreati  m 

Papers,  i  oaga^nes 

Tobacco 

Vacatioi 

V^cidentals "^^^ 


.23 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4  25 


S4S.90 
WeeJuy 
»5.60 

l.SH 
7.  £0 
5.00 
1.00 
74.00 
S5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

0 

3.00 

20.00 

2  00 

5.  50 

5  00 

2  00 

.50 

1   00 

0 

3.00 

1.65 

0 

0 

8.35 


Miss  Macl  eod  found  the  aUowance  for 
shelter  one  jt  the  biggest  sttmfiWing  blocks. 
With  the  hJ;hest  allowance  135.  the  home 
econoralst  ej  aressed  doubt'as  to  the  type  oX 
quarters  avajable  for  a  family  of  four 

MiSs  MacLeod  said  the  »20  monthly  cloth- 
ing allowance  she  suggested  for  tw6  of  the 
five  Jobs  waaf-workable  ••  but  the  "aUowances 
are  not  adeqbate,"  she  added,  for  the  other 
three  Jobs. 

^ 


Feileral  fair  Lebor  Standards  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 
IN  THE  HciuSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueskap.  December  4,  1945 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  incCude  the  following  statement 
m  behalf  ol(  H.  R.  3914  and  S.  1349— 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Apt— by  the  social  action  de- 
partment of  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference: 

The  social  action  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Welfare  Conference  wishes  to 
record  itself  i>  favor  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  wage-hour  law.  The  social 
action  departtnent  is  that  section  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  the 
catholic  bishqps'  organization  of  the  United 
States,  which  fespecially  deals  »ith  this  sub- 
ject. I 

The  departisent  is  the  more  anxious  to 
speaic  in  favo#  of  the  amendment  because  a 
guide  of  its  w«rk  is  the  famous  bishops'  pro- 
gram of  social  reconstruction  which  over  27 
years  ago  ask«d  for  family  ijring  wage  laws 
that  would  begin  with  requiring  only  enough 
for  present  normal  maintenance  but  would 
gradually  reduire  enough  for  protection 
diarlng  sicknis.  accidents.  Invaliditv.  and 
Old  age.  Thlaj  amendment  is  a  step  toward 
those  standards. 

That  program  also  stated  that  employees 
have  a  right  tc  a  living  waKe  before  an  em- 
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ployer  has  the  moral  right  to  take  Interest  on 
his  investment.  That  is  how  seriously  we 
consider  the  living  wage. 

The  present  40  cents  an  hour  of  the  law, 
paid  for  a  full  40  hours  of  steady  work  during 
all  52  weeks  of  the  year,  with  no  holidays,  no 
vacations,  and  no  lay-offs,  provides  only  116 
a  week  end  $800  a  year.  These  amounts  are 
wholly  inadequate,  and  were  so  when  the  law 
was  passed. 

Neither,  for  that  matter.  Is  the  65-cent 
minimum  proposed  by  the  present  amend- 
ment a  family  living  wage,  nor  is  the  75  cents 
which  will  be  mandatory  In  the  third  year 
after  the  amendment  passes,  and  which  can 
be  introduced  bcfcre  then,  industry  by  in- 
dustiy.  on  recommendation  of  advisory  in- 
dustry hoards. 

S:venty-flve  cents  an  hour  for  40  hours  is 
130  a  week.  The  approximately  fO  weeks  of 
a  full  year's  work  reaches  only  CI. 500;  and 
with  taxes  and  social-security  deductions,  it 
Is  much  less.  Hardly  anyone  would  say  that 
the  full  f  1.500  is  enough  to  meet  even  a  small 
family's  present  needs.  Yet,  prudence  dic- 
tates the  gradual  approach  to  the  legal  en- 
forcement of  tlie  living  wage  and  asks  us  to 
be  content  with  a  65  to  75-cent  legal  mini- 
mum now. 

The  65-cent  rate  works  out  at  some  $1,300. 
FiV3  cents  an  hour  more  or  less  means  an- 
other $100  a  year — at  full-time  work — less  or 
more. 

We  wish  to  point  cut  that  the  amendment 
does  not  establish  at  any  of  Its  figures  a  min- 
imum family  livint;  wage.  They  move  toward 
It.  however,  and  that  is  so  much  to  the  good. 
We  are  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Certain  further  comments  on  the  bill  seem 
In  order : 

1.  The  principle  of  governmental  protec- 
tion of  wages  is  already  accepted  in  law  and 
in  American  public  opinion.  No  argument 
needs  to  be  advanced  en  this  matter. 

2.  The  Jump  from  a  40-cent  minimum  in 
the  law  to  a  65-cent  minimum  Is  a  Jump  In 
law  but  not  in  fact.  Very  few  who  are  cov- 
ered by  the  law  will  get  any  increase  under 
the  amendment.  Those  who  will  get  an  in- 
crease will  get  very  little.  The  amendment 
may.  however,  protect  many  persons  from 
oppressive  wage  cuts  to  far  below  a  decent 
living. 

3.  The  differentials  between  the  wages  of 
those  covered  by  the  Federal  law  and  those 
not  covered  will  be  widened  by  this  law. 
Th's  is  a  serious  situation.  But  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  empowered  to  protect  the 
wage  rates  of  all  the  people  and  apparently 
does  not  wish  to  protect  all  whom  it  might 
protect.  The  plain  answer  is  to  go  as  far 
as  Congress  will  consent  to  go  within  Its 
powers  and  to  work  for  like  State  legislation 
to  protect  those  whom  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  or  will  not  protect.  That  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  in  combina- 
tion, do  not  protect  all  is  no  argument 
against  the  Federal  Government  protecting 
some;  It  Is  instead  an  argument  In  favor  of 
both  protecting  all,  in  combination. 

4.  The  laws.  Federal  and  State,  are  not  sup- 
posed to  give  full  wage  jtistice.  They  should 
In.^tead  d'rec*^  th°rr=pHes  toward  a  mini- 
mum living  wage  and  then  leave  to  collective 
aKrecmenis  c.c.siciis  on  improvements. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  a  valid  argument  against 
this  amendment  to  complain  that  It  dees  not 
establish  the  full  standard  of  living  which 
Americans  should  have.  The  Government 
should  not  try  to  do  everything;  that  way  is 
the  way  to  totalitarianism. 

5.  The  system  of  industry  boards,  which 
the  amendment  retains,  possesses  the  great 
qualities  of  bringing  labor,  business,  the 
public,  and  Government  closer  together,  of 
making  the  law  more  flexible,  and  of  adjust- 
ing wage  rates  to  the  conditions  of  partic- 
ular industries. 

6.  If  a  lew  incFustrles  have  to  increase  their 
-prices  to  meet  these  wage  rates,  that  Is*  a 

small  thing  to  pay  for  the  promotion  of 


wholesale  Justice.  If  certain  Individual  firms 
within  particular  Industries  cannot  meet 
such  wage  rates,  that  is  simply  proof  that 
labor  and  the  community  are  subsidizing 
their  Inefficiency.  There  is  something  radi- 
cally wrong  with  an  Industrj'  or  a  firm  that 
cannot  support  its  people.  I  should  be  over- 
hauled by  its  employers  and  labor.  If  needed, 
they  should  call  on  the  counsel  of  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  should  be  fore- 
handed in  giving  them  its  counsel  and  help. 
Such  indtistries  and  concerns  are  diseased. 

7.  E.xtension  of  the  law  to  seamen  and  to 
canning  and  processing  of  fish,  and  can- 
celing the  ambiguous  provision  about  the 
area  of  production  seem  Justified.  The  peo- 
ple concerned  are  surely  In  industry,  as  the 
term  is  commonly  used. 

8.  The  committee  might  well  consider  an 
amendment  to  bring  migratory  agricultural 
labor  under  the  law  because  of  the  very 
terrible  conditions  which  that  kind  of  labor 
meets  and  because  of  the  special  character 
of  their  work  and  the  market  for  the  prod- 
ucts. 

9.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  appeal  to 
the  States  to  pcss  like  laws  to  protect  those 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  States,  includ- 
ing; ordinary  farm  labor. 

10  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Fair  La- 
brr  Standards  Act  is  defective  since  it  gives 
the  same  minimum  wage  to  both  single  per- 
sons and  head.s  of  families.  This  is.  in  fact, 
a  defect,  if  the  living  wage  alone  is  con- 
sidered. Yet  the  wage  that  is  set  under  the 
present  amendment  is  barely  enough  for 
support  of  a  single  individual.  Really  to  cor- 
rect this  defect,  the  present  amendment 
shcu'.d  be  passed  so  as  to  pay  the  65-  to  75- 
cent  minimum  to  everyone  and  a  further  law 
should  be  passed  to  provide  more  money 

to  a  man  with  a  wife  and  something  addi- 
tional for  every  child.  Failure  to  introduce 
that  new  kind  of  system  makes  mandatory  a 
law  that  covers  everyone  on  the  same  basis. 
There  are.  however,  other  considerations  in 
this  respect,  such  as  the  right  to  equal  pay 
for  equal  work. 

11.  The  Bishops'  Program  of  Social  Recon- 
struction, referred  to  above,  advocated  only 
State  living  wage  laws.  It  did  so  because  at 
that  time  the  Constitution  was  bo  interpreted 
as  to  forbid  Federal  laws  on  general  wages. 
Instead  of  this  limitation  of  the  bishcps'  pro- 
gram being  an  argument  against  Federal 
laws  to  cover  most  of  the  persons  who  are 
now  under  Federal  Jurisdiction,  it  Is  a  fur- 
ther argument  for  State  laws  to  cover  those 
whom  the  Federal  Government  cannot  or  will 
not  protect. 

12.  Two  other  considerations  present  them- 
selves: People  getting  enough  to  live  decently 
can  produce  better.  People  getting  enough 
to  live  decently  can  buy  more  goods  and 
services  and  thus  can  reduce  unemployment. 
Fuller  production  and  fuller  employment 
will  result  from  this  law. 

13.  We  look  upon  this  amendment  as  a 
companion  piece  to  and  an  even  more  Im- 
portant proposal  than  the  full  employment 
bill.  However,  that  bill,  if  passed,  can  help 
this  bill,  if  passed,  by  the  provision  in  the 
Senate  full  employment  bill  for  mandatory 
conferences  of  business,  labor,  and  agricul- 
ture to  work  out  the  conditions  of  full  em- 
ployment. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  4.  1945 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.     I.Tr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ic.arks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  include  the  following  letifcr  which 
was  published  in  the  Wasliingtcn  Post  of 
November  12.  1945: 

ON  MINIMtJM  WAGES COMMUNICAnON 

coirrsAoicTs  nam 

May  I  congratulate  you  on  your  fine  edi- 
torial of  November  7  on  minimum  Wage.  I 
am  glad  that  you  have  not  taken  seriously 
the  propaganda  being  issued  in  opposition  to 
the  Pepper-Hock  amendment  to  the  Fair  La- 
bor Standards  Act. 

Th3  National  Association  of  T lanultacturers 
testified  before  the  House  Labor  Committee 
that  $lS.0O0.0C0.0OO  v.iU  be  added  to  the  price 
tags  of  American  merchandise  and  to  indi- 
viduals* tax  bills"  by  the  passage  of  the 
amendment.  These  are  "scare"  figures  in- 
tended to  enlist  opposition  to  the  pending 
measure.  Therefore  they  need  very  careful 
Ecrtitiny.  The  figures  depend  on  three  falaa 
assumptions: 

First,  the  minimum  war-e  Is  confused  with 
general  lifting  ci  all  \(age  rates.  The  lormer 
is  a  matter  of  law;  the  latter,  of  collective 
bargaining.  It  is  true  that  raising  the  mini- 
mum would  undoubtedly  result  in  higher 
wr.ges  for  many  of  those  already  recplving  the 
minimum  or  above  it,  but  the  NAM  over- 
simpliGes  the  case  by  adding  15  cents  to  the 
hourly  wage  of  everyone  now  receiving  65 
cents  or  over.  There  are  a  number  of  indus- 
tries in  which  a  negligible  number  of  work- 
ers receive  under  65  cents.  Why  assume  that 
all  of  these  will  get  15  cents  extra  as  a  result 
of  the  law? 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  assumed  in  the 
final  table  that  all  employees  except  agri- 
cultural and  governmental  employees  will  be 
covered  by  the  minimum  wage.  "It  is  quite 
likely.  '  says  the  statement,  "that  eventually 
coverage  in  the  bill  will  greatly  be  extended 
beyond  manufacturing  Industry  alone."  but 
such  extended  coverage  Is  not  proposed  in 
any  line  of  the  bill.  To  say  It  may  happen  In 
the  future  Is  a  deliberate  twisting  of  the 
f::ct8. 

The  third  assumption — and  the  most  as- 
tounding one — is  that  the  614.6O3.0O0.0OD, 
which  the  NAM  estimates  will  be  added  to 
the  wage  bill  when  the  minimum  becomes 
75  cents,  results,  according  to  their  statisti- 
cians, in  a  $15,000,000,003  increase  in  prices — 
over    100   percent. 

Wages  are  only  one  element  of  coet.  The 
census  of  manufacturers  in  Its  most  recent 
figures-  (1939)  showed  that  the  product  of 
the  tobacco  Industry  valued  at  $1,320,000,000 
was  produced  with  a  wage  bill  amounting  to 
$69.000.000 — approximately  S'j   percent. 

The  p>ercentage  varies  among  Industries. 
The  NAM  must  know  that  the  effect  of  wage 
increases  on  prices  depends,  among  other 
factors,  upon  volume  of  production  and  ef- 
ficiency of  management.  If  American  indus- 
try had  added  all  Its  wage  increases  in  the 
past  to  prices,  we  would  have  been  unable 
to  make  any  advance  in  living  standards; 
workers  would  have  always  been  playing  a 
losing  game,  as  each  wage  Increase  brcught 
an  identical  Increase  in  cost  of  living.  This 
has  not  been  the  case  in  the  past,  end  there 
Is  no  basis  for  assuming  that  It  will  be  the 
case  today. 

Robert  Johnson,  textile  manufacturer,  tes- 
tifying the  day  after  the  NAM  witnees,  said : 
"On  every  side  we  see  proof  of  the  ability  cf 
this  country  to  pay  higher  wages  and  sell  at 
lower  costs  •  •  •  this  equation  needs 
no  proof  beyond  the  record  of  the  last  53 
years." 

1  trust  that  the  public,  which  la  rlghtlv 
concerned  about  an  Inflationary  spiral,  will 
think  twice  before  being  frightened  by  the 
NAM'S  astronomical  predictions. 

ELIZArETH  8.  M/(CXE. 

General  Secretary,  National  Consume 
ers'  League. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  8. 
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PITTENC:: 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  3,  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
enormous  amount  of  propaganda  has 
been  and  Is  going  to  be  released  by  the 
railroads  of  this  country  in  connection 
With  the  proposal  to  develop  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project. 

It  Is  traditional  that  the  eastern  rail- 
road.s  have  always  felt  it  necessary  to 
oppo.se  this  worthwhile  project.  At  one 
time  something  like  15  years  ago  every 
western  railroad  which  connected  with 
the  Great  Lakes  was  in  favor  of  this 
project.  This  means  that  40  percent  of 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  were 
favorable  to  it.  Then  something  mys- 
t^riou.s  happened.  It  happened  at  the 
same  time  that  the  As.sociation  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads  was  formed  in  the  year 
19C4.  After  that  date,  without  develop- 
ing the  ran;iflcations,  every  western  rail- 
road kept  gloriously  silent.  They  knew 
15  years  ago,  and  they  know  now.  that 
waterway  development  is  benefic'al  in 
creating  new  freight  products  for  the 
railroads.  But  I  prefer  to  let  an  expert 
tell  the  story. 

I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  a 
remarkable  address  on  this  subject  of  the 
seaway  and  the  railroads  by  Julius  H. 
Barnes,  LL.D  .  of  Duluth.  Minn.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  other  attainments.  Mr. 
Barnes  is  rated  as  an  outstanding  busi- 
nessman and  without  taking  time  to 
enumerate  his  record.  I  will  say  that  his 
opinion  measures  up  with  the  best.  He 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Economic 
Club  of  Detroit  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on 
Monday.  November  26.  1945,  and  the 
proceeding.s  on  that  occasion,  including 
Mr.  Barnes"  address,  are  as  follows: 

XCONO:AZi:    CLUB    PROGRAM 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent Allen  B.  Crow. 

Mr.  Donald  S.  Kiskaocem.  If  our  hi.noriau. 
George  Stark,  was  making  this  introduction! 
he  might  say,  "First  there  was  the  river  and 
that  18  how  Detroit  was  born."  Detroit, 
the  City  of  the  Straits. 

It  may  be  in  bad  taste  for  me  to  mention 
the  Buhl  Building,  but  I  do  so  only  because 
on  its  roof  is  buUt  the  Savoyard  Club,  named 
for  the  Savoyard  River,  which  once  ran. 
through  our  now  financial  district  into  the 
Detroit  River.  In  the  lobby  of  the  Savoyard 
Club  are  four  stained-glass  windows  l>€arlng 
emblems  recording  the  national  ownerships 
Of  the  land  on  which  the  bulldinq  stands. 
Plrst.  the  Indi.nns.  th»  Huron  a.".d  Potta- 
watomleTrlh-  -,  -  p.^  .  ,  .,  i.^  4  •  1760. 
Third  u-in.-J.  v.  F  •  «.  ;;r\)  ■  i7i>6.  And, 
fourt.'  :!;.'  I  •  '  •  i  t;-  •.  .,  :  A;ner1ra.  1796- 
1812,    !  a  -  1  Tiie    Biilisii    v,vrv    birk    In    "h--" 

plctiir  ■  >  :V,-  during  the  War  o'.  :  -.  j  I-  > 
ur'h.i.k  .;)..■  'h-.z  -ht-TP  sh-nild  pvfv-  d,-  :i  date 

Cn.r  l.rs;  -iitxl.'.;  i-t  ,:rAi  i.-ut,  i:;.,^  ,,:;•■  ir 
^'■-•■-  '•  ■:.■-•-;•  :.  -.w  t  ui  ni.:;!,  -.nu  ir:j,n; 
luiVlUg     t:u:      I-'    .   :;      J;..fr      '. :  ,     the 

southern  b  i<;,u.i;_,  (  ;  Liie  i.irtiis  Lverv  .set- 
tler wanted  his  place  in  tht  lua  to  be  a  plu;  o 
I'll  (b*"  rivt  r. 


Tboee  of  us  born  In  Detroit,  who  have  lived 
here  many  years  will  recollect  that  visitors 
to  this  city  often  commented  with  amaz«- 
ment  on  the  comparative  little  use  De- 
trolters  make  of  tlielr  beautiful  waterway, 
those  fine  beats  and  yacht  clubs.  They  place 
emphasis  on  the  pleasures  we  are  missing. 

Many,  many  years  ago,  today's  speaker 
thought  of  the  Detroit  River,  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  and  the  Great  Lakes  in  terms  of 
low-cost  water  transportation  and  world 
commerce.  Thirty  years  ago  one  of  his  first 
articles  appeared  in  the  Review  of  Reviews 
setting  forth  the  benefits  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  project  to  the  Great  Lakes  area. 
Never  in  all  these  years  during  his  busy  and 
honored  career  has  he  stopped  or  even  faltered 
in  his  devotion  to  this  cause.  It  was  his 
dream  and  hobby,  ever  backed  up  by  fore- 
sight, vision,  and  bard  work. 

Now,  with  the  St.  Lawrence  navigation 
and  power  project  being  given  serious  ccn- 
Eideratton  by  Congress,  he  needs  our  under- 
standing and  he^p  to  get  the  Job  done.  To- 
day, as  president  of  the  National  St.  Lawrence 
Association,  he  comes  to  tell  us  what  this 
project  can  mean  to  the  people  of  D3trolt. 

It  is  my  great  honor  to  present  Julius  H. 
Barnes.      (Applause.) 

MR.    BAKNES'    ADDRISS 

Mr  JuLrus  H  Barnes.  Mr  President  and 
gentlemen,  I  feel  today  very  fortunate  In- 
deed, fortunate  in  having  a  forum  such  as 
this  of  men  who  have  played  so  vigorous  and 
enterprising  a  part  in  the  whole  business 
fabric  of  America;  and  fortunate  in  having 
Mr.  Klskadden's  introduction,  which  sketches 
the  historical  background  for  something  of 
what  I  wish  to  present  to  your  Jiidgment. 

I  have  been  fortunate  that  while  It  was 
30-odd  years  aero  that  I  first  championed 
the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  days  when  today's 
accomplishments  were  then  but  vision,  antic- 
ipation; fortunate  in  that  I-  have  lived  to 
see  these  factors  come  into  practical  play. 
I  have  been  fortunate  in  the  men  associated 
with  me  in  this  cause,  men  themselves  of 
long  years  of  complete  faith  and  devotion 
to  a  cause  which  we  believe  is  in  the  whole 
national  interest. 

I  do  wish  to  speak  to  you  primarily  as 
Americans  of  a  certain  philosophy  typified 
by  the  St.  LawTence  project.  Detroit,  in  all 
the  world,  is  known  as  a  miracle  industrial 
city,  and  that  is  what  Detroit  means  in  the 
popular  conception  all  the  world  over.  Here 
was  conceived  the  automobUe.  possibly  the 
supreme  object  of  man's  desire:  probably  the 
culminating  contribution  to  life's  social  serv- 
ice and  to  business  efficiency. 

It  seems  to  be  that  here  In  Detroit  de- 
veloped two  fundamental  philosophies.  Ita 
supremacy  in  industry  was  achieved  by  man- 
agement genius  recognizing  two  typical 
American  philosophies.  The  economy  of 
standardized  production  and  the  reduction 
of  selling  price  secured  by  assembly  line 
labor  skills  waa  the  primary  achievement  of 
Detroit's  genius,  followed  since  by  almost 
every  Une  of  successful  industry. 

Second,  the  philosophy  of  giant  merchan- 
dizing; the  philosophy  that  costs  were  re- 
duced by  the  genius  production  methods 
and  that  that  saving  should  be  shared  with 
the  cosumers,  and.  by  that  very  sharing,  en- 
large the  market  for  Itself.  These  things  are 
tj'pical  of  Detroit,  and  Detroit  will  always 
stand  in  advance  of  other  industries  which 
have  adopted  them,  as  a  pioneer  of  the  two 
great  philoeophiea  which  have  served  the 
public  so  well. 

Detroit  is  fortunate  at  that  time  that  this 

]'  .:  .>.  phv  (;  ;ne  into  play  with  the  aiitomo- 
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building  glimt  industries  which  we  denote 
as  Detroit.  I 

Detroit  has  done  much  and  deserves  much. 
It  has  new  problems  for  the  future  if  it 
would  maiitaln  Its  attained  leadership.  It 
has  a  vast  ^ista  of  possible  achievement  In 
the  world  ol  rising  standards,  of  new  peoples 
with  new  earning  power,  new  knowledge,  and 
new  skills,  tiformed  and  guided  by  such  new 
agencies  as  the  movie,  the  radio,  and  the  air- 
plane. In  »11  lands.  grc?at  populations  are 
beginning  t*  earn  a  buying  power  that  means 
for  Americans  industrial  leadership. 

We  believ^  that  the  brilliant  future  of  De- 
troit rests  j  largely  in  opening  this  great 
waterway  tlat  passes  your  door. 

I  do  not  j  presume  to  be  an  authority  on 
shipping  casts,  although  I  h«ve  operated  a 
fleet  of  shli|s.  small  ships,  specially  designed, 
en  the  Greaft  Lakes.  Erie  Canal,  and  down  the 
coast  of  thi  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  and  the 
Indies.  I  tJilnk  I  know  something  out  of  a 
lifetime  of  Experience  as  a  grain  exporter,  and 
out  of  the!  direction  of  the  food  adminis- 
tration In  t^e  last  war,  and  out  of  15  years' 
practical  e^^ertence  In  operating  ships,  and 
I  think  I  Know  something  of  the  responsa 
which  comes  with  cheap  transportation,  of 
which  deepiwater  is  the  very  king. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  no  exaggeration  for  me 
to  say  that  in  the  St.  Lawrence  opening,  with 
its  deep,  stfble  channel,  opened  to  the  large 
ships  of  oui  own  Great  Lakes,  and  the  ocean 
type  as  w^l.  that  Detroit  wUl  deliver  the 
products  ofj  its  giant  industries  in  far  mar- 
kets, like  tile  Baltic  ports  of  Russia,  at  a  cost 
not  higher  jthan  It  today  is  paying  to  reach 
New  York. 

Now.  whit  does  that  mean  to  Detroit? 
Doesn't  It  Jive  you  the  security  of  transpor- 
tation acceis  for  Inbound  materials  and  out- 
bound products  for  which  every  industry 
plans  and  Ubors?    I  believe  It  does. 

Here  in  Detroit  two  generations  of  men  of 
managemei|t  genius,  have  brought  this  city 
to  Its  presejit  prominence.  In  the  two  gen- 
erations, w#  have  had  half  a  century  of  in- 
dustrial process  that  It  would  behoove  us  to 
survey  fromj  time  to  time.  Think  of  what  has 
happened  ik  this'  half  centvn-y  in  industrial 
practice.       j 

The  wheelbarrow  has  become  the  bulldozer; 
the  pickax,  the  caterpillar;  the  plow,  the  great 
farm  combines;  the  buggy,  the  closed  auto: 
the  horse-dtawn  streetcar,  the  motorbus:  the 
mud  roads  hsve  becom*  concrete  highways; 
the  open  pUtform  railroad  coach,  the  stream- 
liner: brick  and  frame  cities  have  ?rown  the 
skyscrapers;:  the  hand-cranked  phone,  the  In- 
stant long-4lstance.  world-wide  connection; 
office  work  ty  hand  and  pen,  graduated  into 
the  universal  typewriter  and  complex  office 
machines;  We  daily  use  products  of  inventive 
skiU  not  drtamed  of  a  half  century  ago.  The 
movie,  the  mdio,  the  airplane,  the  auto  Itself 
only  a  crudfe  beginning.  Life  has  moved  so 
swiftly  and  contributed  so  much.  Human 
life  expectancy  in  those  early  days,  of  40  years, 
has  almost  Ihcreaaed  half  again.  Refrigerated 
and  year-rolind  foods,  miracle  drugs,  highly 
trained  professions — these  have  fiowered  also 
with  this  itidustrlal  revolution.  Give  this 
progress  htinan  meaning  in  wider  spaced 
sickneas.  daily  competency,  and  death  itself 
deferred,  and  it  then  has  significance  which 
rises  above  the  mere  desire  of  gain. 

In  those  early  days  on  the  water  corridor 
past  your  water  front,  were  still  sailing  ves- 
sels engaged  in  commerce.  Steamships  had 
grown  to  the  then  Impi-essive  length  of  250 
feet.  Today  the  800-foot  ship  goes  by  vour 
water  front  without  daily  notice.  So  much 
has  happened  in  that  time  between  the  250- 
foot  ship  wth  ita  2.000  tons  and  today's  ahip 
with  lu  20.Qt)0  tons.  At  the  falls  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  the  fltat  shallow  canal  luted  its  20  feet 
of  wat«r  »«MM  from  LaJce  Huron  to  Lalto 
Superior,  an^  brought  out  the  first  csrgo  that 
sftUed  past  tJetroit  village  carrying  100  tan 
of  iron  ore,^  Think  of  the  industn.il  rcvolu- 
tiou  typifte<<  by  this  growth  la  three  or  four 
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generations,  from  cargoes  of  100  tons  of  iron 
ore  to  those  of  20,C00  tons  feeding  your  mUls 
and  the  eastern  mills  today 

When  we  review  thus  the  real  achievements 
cf  Detroit  and  cities  which  it  typlfles.  we 
should  und2rstand  as  well  how  this  leader- 
ship developed,  net  alone  or  certain  natural 
advantages  in  America,  but  on  the  spirit  ot 
'  confident  enterprise  vhlch  inspired  this 
progress.  Tliere  is  a  philosophy  here  of  great 
Interest  to  us. 

Throughout  all  history,  whole  peoples  have 
sought  the  natural  waterways  of  the  earth. 
Before  the  days  cf  power-driven  vehicles 
water  routes  offered  fcr  centuries  the  cheap- 
est method  of  transpcrtation  and  travel. 
The  rivers  thus  with  lertile  valleys  and  ready 
transpcrtation  centered  along  their  banks 
for  centuries,  the  world's  growth  of  popu- 
lation. 

Review  these  rivers  briefiy,  and  appreciate 
what  use  we  have  made  In  Amenca  A  these 
natural  resources  of  water  channels. 

The  Nile,  4,000  miles  in  length  and  6.000 
years  In  service,  cradled  its  eai.v  crude  civi- 
lization. The  Yangtze.  3.000  miles  in  length 
and  10.000  years  in  service.  The  Voiga  and 
the  D3nul>e,  eacli  2.000  miles  In  length  and 
4.000  years  in  service.  The:-e  rivers  of  the 
Older  World  cradled  many  generat.or.s.  Yet 
even  today  the  three  oldest  valleys  with  their 
long  history  present  a  civilization  barely 
above  the  primitive  peasant  civilization. 

Then  in  that  short  span  of  new-world  his- 
tory opened.  300  years  ago.  three  great  river 
valleys  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
Amazon  in  South  America,  offering  with  Its 
tributaries  30.000  miles  of  waterways  serving 
the  vastest  drainage  area  of  the  world,  re- 
mains even  today  almost  bare  of  commerce, 
serving  an  almost  unpeopled  area  of  unpro- 
ductive dense  forest.  The  human  well,  the 
human  skill,  the  htunan  enterpr.se  has  not 
yet  developed  there. 

In  North  America  tne  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio,  4,000 
miles,  aided  the  rapid  development  of  inland 
America.  It  still  was  handicapped  with 
floods  and  drought  and  shifting  shoals. 

And  then  the  other  great  waterway  be- 
stowed by  Nature  was  the  deep  stab'.e  chan- 
nel of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  its  connecting 
Great  Lakes.  The  Great  Lakes  contain  half 
the  fresh  water  supply  of  the  entire  world. 
They  are  free  of  tides,  affected  not  at  all  by 
floods  or  drought.  This  deep-water  channel 
reaches  from  Newfoundland  to  Duluth  and 
to  Chicago  with  2.400  miles  of  the  checpest 
water   transportation   in   the  world. 

Almost  as  if  Nature  foresaw  the  power  era 
that  would  create  America's  industrial  su- 
premacy it  planned  from  Duluth  to  the  At- 
lantic 600  feet  of  falling  energy,  and  with 
•  the'  great  reservoirs  behind  them  offered  the 
cheapest  and  most  reliable  power  generation 
ever  known. 

Then  Nature,  as  If  to  test  the  qualities  of 
this  new  jseople,  put  progressive  barriers 
across  that  waterway.  The  225-foot  fall  be- 
tween Lake  Ontario  and  the  level  St.  Law- 
rence, the  320-foot  fall  ol  the  great  Niagara, 
the  shallow  channels  of  the  Detroit  and  the 
St.  Clair  Rivers  at  your  door,  the  20-foot 
drop  from  Lnke  Superior  to  Lake  Huron. 
How  have  we  answered  this  challenge? 
American  enterprise  and  engineering  skill 
asserted  their  mastery  of  natural  obstruc- 
tions by  successive  steps.  Today,  the  bypass 
around  Niagara  waits  with  ocean-size  locks 
of  800  feet  and  ocean  depth  ol  30  feet  over 
the  Bills,  the  trade  ol  an  expanding  world. 
The  shallow  channels,  almost  at  your  door, 
have  been  deepened  as  commerce  grew.  They 
can  be  deepened  again  when  the  great  car- 
riers of  the  ocean  are  admitted.  The  Sault 
has  become  the  symbol  of  vast  transporta- 
tion achievement.  The  early  portage  ol  the 
horse  and  cart  has,  step  by  "tep.  developed 
Into  the  five  great  locks  of  today.  Of!  that, 
aingle  Lake  Superior  moves  in  8  months  each 
year   more  tonnage  than  the   aggregate  ot 


every  constructed  waterway  in  the  world — 
Panama,  Suez,  Welland.  Manchester.  Nature 
favored  Lake  Superior  and  its  shores  at  the 
very  lieart  of  America  with  vast  deposits  of 
iron,  copper,  timber  of  great  forests,  which 
built  tbe  cities  and  homes  and  industries 
at  a  speed  and  economy  not  conceivably  pos- 
sible without  the  great  waterway  on  which 
tliey  based. 

And  in  this  development,  free  America  de- 
veloped the  finest  example  of  leamplay  be- 
tween the  authority  and  resources  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  stimulant  to  private  enter- 
prise which  makes  for  a  people's  progress. 
The  frontier  line  of  relation  between  govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise  has  here  been 
remarkably  effective. 

American  Invention  ar.d  American  busi- 
ness Judgment  developed  by  private  enter- 
prise the  transportation  economies  by  spe- 
cial ships  and  special  docks,  impossible  ex- 
cept on  a  developed  waterway  requiring  the 
larger  authority  and  larger  resources  of  gov- 
ernment Itself.  That  method  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  completion  of  modernization 
which  has  progressed  unfailingly  everywhere 
along  this  great  waterway  except  in  the  50- 
mile  stretch  of  the  St.  LJawrence.  In  viola- 
tion of  every  concept  ol  American  progress, 
there  BtlU  wait  the  locks  and  channels  built 
for  the  carrier  that  has  been  outgrown.  The 
St.  Lawrence  Canal  avithorized  in  1882  and 
complete  '  in  1900 — nearly  half  a  century 
ago — has  not  been  improved  or  modernized 
since.  It  is  a  sad  contrast  with  the  vision 
and  skill  and  enterprise  inspiring  the  chan- 
nels above.  The  260-foot  ships  of  the  early 
centiuy,  carrying  on  14-foot  draft  the  modest 
cargo  of  2.000  tons,  have  passed  away.  To- 
day's 20,000-ton  Lakes  cargo  chip  can  travel 
Its  1,500  miles  toward  the  ocean  and  then 
stop  above  the  St.  Lawrence  rapids  for  ex- 
pensive transfer.  The  newly  constructed  vast 
fieet  of  Ltbertys  and  'Victory  ships  serving 
the  ocean  highways  covering  five-sixths  ol 
the  surface  of  this  globe  can  steam  l.COO 
miles  up  the  great  river  and  stop  short  at 
the  foot  of  the  same  rapids  in  the  St  Law- 
rence. Its  cargo  should  instead  be  delivered 
l.f:O0  miles  farther  Inland  at  Lake  ports  that 
nature  equipped  to  be  ocean  ports  as  well, 
with  every  contribution  to  Industrial  growth, 
enlarged  employment,  and  farm  Security. 

I  feel  this  story  with  a  special  emphasis. 
Pioneers  like  myself  in  the  grain  business  of 
the  western  ports  used  this  water  economy 
to  market  the  grain  of  Inland  America  against 
the  cheaper  labor  competition  of  Russia, 
India,  and  the  Argentine,  so  that  the  streets 
of  our  Inland  towns  became  lined  with  auto- 
mobiles. In  those  early  days  I  may  quahfy 
through  experience  for  I  shipped  grain  in- 
tended for  overseas  marketing  down  the  Erie 
Canal  on  horse-drawn  towboats.  Today  I 
operate  a  specially  designed  motor-driven 
fleet  using  the  economy  of  even  the  12-foot 
waterway  and  paralleled  by  the  great  fleets 
of  the  oil  companies  as  well. 

Where  private  capital  and  management 
skill  had  free  play  as  in  the  bulk  cargo  trades 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  transportation  costs  are 
a  world  marvel.  You  see  the  ships  go  by  your 
docLs,  on  the  way  up  without  cargo,  earning 
maintenance  and  income  on  the  downbound 
traffic  in  which  the  almost  one  hundred  mil- 
lion tons  of  iron  ore  each  year  headed  for 
the  furnaces  of  the  East  and  your  own. 
1.000  miles  of  carriage,  require  a  transporta- 
tion charge  per  ton  less  than  you  would  pay 
to  deliver  a  ton  of  coal  across  your  sidewalk 
into  your  furnace  bin. 

The  modernization  of  the  St.  Ijiwrence  pro- 
posed in  the  legislation  now  In  Congress  and 
favored  through  a  quarter-century  by  men 
of  vision,  would  give  Detroit  industries  and 
all  Great  Lakes  porta  the  cheapest  and  short- 
est access  to  vast  new  markets  (or  the  thou- 
sand things  which  American  industry  leads 
In  producing. 

Do  you  realize  that  betide  the  MOBomy 
of  all-water  carriage,  without  the  mptnaa 
cf  tranafer,  the  dlstancee  to  re«eh  tlMM  new 


markets  are  so  much  shorter  than  the  pres- 
ent routes  via  Atlantic  ports?  It  is  sub- 
stantially 500  miles  and  more  shorter  from 
Detroit  throtigh  the  St.  Lawrence,  tO  all  the 
north  Europe  countries — Norway,  Sweden. 
Finland.  Russia.  Poland,  and  Denmark,  and 
to  the  British  and  the  North  Sea  ports — 
Liverpool,  London.  Antwerp.  Rotte:dam. 
Brem:n  and  Hamburg.  1:  is  a  trifle  shorter 
to  Gibraltar  which  typlfiiis  trade  rcutes  to 
all  the  Mediterranean  countries,  to  tlie 
Middle  East,  and  via  the  Suez  to  India  and 
the  Far  East.  And  remember,  the  whole 
distance  is  the  economy  of  water  carriage. 
This  means  the  advantepe  in  delivery  cost 
for  which  all  Industry  strives  by  Iccation  and 
method. 

Rftvmond  Moley,  editor  of  Newsweek,  and 
Kiplinger,   of  the  W:  n   Letter,   both 

have  recently  emphas  t  developments 

In  transportation  promise  stimulated  growth 
in  the  Middle  West  and  Wiist.  The  opcr  sea- 
way would  deliver  importt-d  products  needed 
for  our  industries,  for  lilloys  and  special 
products.  The  open  seaway  would  be  a  re- 
assurance against  the  ex'.iaustion  of  Ameri- 
can reserves  of  natural  re.sources. 

Sccietary  Ickes  recently  sounded  a  sober 
warning  of  the  drain  on  cur  own  iron  ore.  oil. 
and  copper.  Lumber  and  pulpwood  will  not 
last  forever.  The  great  Inland  steel  plants 
may  need.  In  not  too  long,  cheap  access  to 
imported  high-grade  ore  to  mix  with  our  large 
lower  grade  deposits,  left  In  our  own  reserves. 
Foreign  origin  alloys  may  be  in  demand,  and 
may  be  needed  in  even  the  steel  industries 
of  this  central  Midwest.  It  Is,  I  believe,  mis- 
taken Judgment  to  loo'i  on  that  created 
movement  as  mere  diversion  of  existing  ton- 
nage. We  think  all  transportation  history 
shows  that  the  economy  of  transportation 
always  creates  new  volumes,  new  business, 
new  employment,  and  new  earnings.  Give 
American  industry  its  access.  Its  own  high 
skill  and  energy  will  do  the  rest. 
What  Is  the  world  wati?rway  record? 
The  Panama,  opposed  m  Its  early  years  by 
the  railroad  industry.  o;>posed  today  in  its 
intercoastal  service,  early  ridiculed  by  a  great 
railroad  leader,  James  J.  Hill,  who  described 
it  as  a  lily  pond,  nevertheless  grew  from  its 
5,000.000  tons  in  1914  to  30.000.000  tons  In 
1940.  Even  more,  we  need  its  vital  contribu- 
tion to  national  defense  Suppose  railroad 
opposition  had  defeated  its  construction  even 
as  railroad  opposition  deferred  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Tlie  Welland  Canal,  partly  dead-end 
as  it  is.  until  America  carries  out  its  part 
with  Canada,  quadruplen  its  tonnage  in  the 
last  quarter-century.  Tiie  Suez  doubled  its 
service  to  commerce. 

We  believe  It  is  stubborn  prejudice  that  re- 
fuses to  admit  what  cheap  transportation  In 
and  out  will  do  not  only  to  the  area  Immed- 
iately affected,  but  through  the  overflow  of 
tonnage  in  a  thousand  fbrms,  a  thousand 
wpvs.  n  thousand  places. 

We  believe  historians  will  wonder  at  the 
national  lethargy  or  the  powerful  influences 
which  held  back  for  half  a  century  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  half-centtu-y-old  locks  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  which  block  the  way.  They 
win  wonder  the  more  when  they  compare 
It  With  the  engineering  skill  and  the  busi- 
ness enterprise  which  developed  1,600  miles 
of  waterway  beyond  that  barrier. 

The  forces  of  opposition  have  been  clear. 
The  greatest  Influence  of  obstruction  centers 
in  the  Association  of  American  Railroads  and 
especially  since  Its  formation  on  a  national 
scale  in  1934.  The  dominant  influence  in 
that  railroad  association  rests  In  the  three 
eastern  trunk  lines  from  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board—the New  York  Central,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Baltimore  k  Ohio. 

Since  its  formation,  since  the  formation 
of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads,  the 
western  trunk  lines,  vhoM  terminals  reet 
upon  the  Great  Lakaa  and  vhoM  interest 
would  clearly  b«  an  MMlM&ff*  of  traflle  vith 
the  ocean  carriers  at  the  ends  o(  their  own 
Unee,  have  been  sUent.    Furty  p aidant  ot  alt 
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raUroMl  mUM««  fmIs  on  tht  Great  LakM  and 
th«M  line*  war*  not  alwayit  aubaervient  to 
•utern  trunk-line  influence.  In  the  devel- 
opment era  (ollowinj  the  lest  war.  nut  a  sin- 
gle western  Hue  executive  (alied  to  approve 
aiid  endorse  the  St.  Lawrence  project.  They 
were  railroad  executives  Ui  a  true  sense  and 
openly  supported  the  Improvement  which 
•cems  so  obviously  In  their  Interest.  Listen 
to  the  list : 

President  Pennington  of  tiie  800  Lines  and 
his  successor.  Jeffrey:  President  Ralph  Budd 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway;  Howard 
Eliot,  chairman  ot  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  bis  successor,  Charles  Donnelley; 
PrMldent  Byrsm  of  the  Milwaukee  Railway 
and  his  succers'  r.  Scandrett;  President  Fel- 
ton  of  the  Chicago  Great  Weatem;  President 
Prtd  Sargent,  of  the  Northwestern  Railroad; 
Praaldent  Hale  Holden  of  the  Burlington 
Railroad;  President  Downs  of  the  Illinois 
Centrul  Not  n  single  western  railroad  failed 
to  ' ')«  service  It  would  be  to  the 

^•'  ■  line  under  their  dli'ectlon. 

Wny  have  the  weatera  railway  executives 
been   sclent?    Why    have   they   yielded    the 
sfftge  to  tht  eastern  trunk  lines  with  their 
loudly  proclaimed  fear  of  tonnage  diverted 
from    the    lines    serving    Atlantic    ports?     la 
there  Qnanclul  and  transportation  colonial- 
ism In  America  to  use  a  phrnse  of  Senator 
AiKiN?     What   other  explanation   Is   there? 
The  utility  Industry  formerly  sti  acUve  m 
oppoaitlon,  so  emphaUc  In  tta  statement  that 
the    water    power    waa    not    required,    has 
softened    as    our    electric    generation     has 
grown   m   America  from   14,000,000,000  kilo- 
watt-hours m  the  last  war  to  240,000.000,000 
kilowatt-houra    In    tMa,     Only    occasionally 
today  la  any  voice  bra.ih  enough  to  attempt 
to  argue  that  the  power  is  not  needed  or 
that  steam  plants  anywhere,  anytime,  could 
hope  to  equal  the  cost  economy  of  this  great 
St.  Lawrence  undeveloped  power.     And  Is  It 
fair  for  the  utilities,  the  utility  Indu.strles. 
to  oppoee  a  project  described  by  our  Presi- 
dent as  "one  of  the  great  projects  of  the 
world'  on   the  ground   of  a  utility  Interest 
that   fears  a  conflict  between   public  power 
distribution  and  prtvat*-?    There  Is  time  to 
solve    that    character    of    distribution    after 
the    power    Is    first    created    to    distribute. 
Public  opinion  which  will  define  that  policy 
In   the   end   can    be  enlisted   behind   private 
distribution    more   surely  by   helping   to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  this  country  and  not 
to  suppress  a  great  resource  for  single  pri- 
Vfitc  Interest.     It  Is  encouraging  to  us  that 
f'j.     i    V     :t)g.  former  president  of  the  Gen- 
•     ..    e;   .-.iic  Co.,  and   a   great   figure   In   the 
growth  of  utility  service.  Is  a  member  of  our 
association.     There  must  be  others  who  be- 
lieve that  the  development  of  cheap  power 
means   the  extension   of  power  service  over 
private  lines  to  a  wider  range  of  mills,  fac- 
torlee.     shops,     homes,     and     farms.     Surely 
that    would    be    In    the    broad    public    and 
national  Interest. 

Then  we  have  the  opposition  of  certain 
commercial  bodies  in  the  Atlantic  ports  and 
even  In  the  Gulf  and  Hississippi  Valley 
which  to  some  minds  seems  to  be  com- 
petitive. 

Some  men  are  opposed  to  *:.•;  S-.  LawTence 
for  fear  that  It  Is  a  theatre  for  the  develop- 
ment of  river  authorities.  There  is  no  simi- 
larity. The  St.  Lawrence  has  no  problem 
of  flood  control  or  irrigation,  such  as  the 
river  valleys  must  rest  upon.  Why  do  they 
discredit  a  great  project  by  an  undefined  fear 
of  effecting  an  Issue  which  bears  no  relation 
to  the  character  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Some  of  the  recent  acts  of  business  or- 
ganizations In  the  great  cities  of  the  East 
have  not  been  clearly  based  on  ,,.  >  .r  icy  of 
s'.i-.ir.nt  and  logic  of  argumei.  vv  •■  hope 
tli.-r  ,!Mt'.-r8  will  determine  !!  ,•  ;,■  .,  ,.  • 
b«n    ;>•  M,,-.!-  un'umrnt.s  are  pn-  ,.■.,•, i   ii.-i  ,-.. 
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the  last  fsw  we*  k  .mcnt  for  a 

resolution  opposinB  the  bt.  Lawrence  In  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  Among  the 
reasons  for  opposition  were  many  inaccura- 
cies not  worthy  the  deliberatlona  of  so  infiu- 
entlal  a  body.  Few  example,  to  try  to  dis- 
credit the  cost  estimate,  repeatedly  checked 
and  verified  by  able  Army  engineers,  it 
stated : 

"Actual  C06U  of  other  canals  like  the 
Panama.  Suez,  Chicago  drainage  and  the 
WcUand  were  twice  or  three  times  the  orig- 
inal estimates," 

It  is  time  that  this  statement  was  nailed 
as  the  misstatement  it  is.  Any  Impartial 
study  would  have  shown  its  falsity. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  in  a  recent 
publication  on  the  St.  Lawrence  commented 
on  the  9  lives  of  this  inaccuracy  and  quoted 
officially  a  letter  of  J.jnuary  le.  1934,  in  which 
General  Markham.  C»ilef  of  Army  Engineers, 
answered  by  an  Inquiry  from  Senator  Van- 
DXTieKRo  by  quoting  the  actual  record.  He 
Bhowed  that  when  In  1908  the  Increased 
dImenFlons  and  widening  of  the  channel 
through  the  Culebra  Cut  was  authorized,  the 
estimate  approved  waa  tavs.aoi.ooo  On 
June  30,  1918,  after  the  canal  was  opened 
and  In  permanent  operation,  the  actual  cost 
was  »372,000.000.  Let's  at  least  discuss  thU 
great  project  with  the  dignity  and  accuracy 
that  it  deeerves. 

The  Aasfxrlatlon  of  American  Railroads  is 
fairly  open  to  question,  as  to  their  Judgment 
on  national  projects  and  natloual  pillcles 
when  Uiort  is  a  conflict  which  seems  to 
threaten  their  st-lflsh  Interests. 

For  example,  every  transportation  act  of 
Congress,  I  think  without  exception,  declares 
for  the  regulatory  bodies  to  preserve  the  pe- 
culiar advantages  of  every  form  of  transpor- 
tation. I  think  It  only  fair  to  say  and  to 
quote  from  the  public  record  that  the  rail- 
road Industry  has  almost  generally  opposed 
Bvovy  act  or  policy  that  would  help  any  other 
industry  like  water.  hlRhwny.  or  air.  even 
when  that  opposition  seemed  to  be  violating 
the  first  principles  of  fair  play.  If.  in  1D34 
the  Senate  vote  on  the  then  St.  Lawrence 
Treaty  had  followed  the  recommendation  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  was  Just,  and  had  voted  two-thirds 
required  approval,  inste.-xd  of  49  in  favor  and 
43  against,  we  would  have  had  the  deep  and 
short  water  corridor  opened  for  this  last 
great  war. 

What  would  that  have  meant,  with  1.000 
miles  shorter  submarine  exposure,  we  would 
have  saved  scores  of  ships,  turned  all  shipe 
faster  with  more  cargoes  delivered,  quick- 
ened our  allies  war  effort  with  larger  and 
faster  deliveries  of  lend-lease  weapons,  saved 
millions  of  dollars  expended  on  cargoless  de- 
liveries of  lake-buit  ocean  sliips  down  the 
long,  shallow  route  via  Chicago  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, ships  too  large  for  the  outgrown  St. 
Lawrence  locks.  In  money,  we  would  have 
saved  many  times  the  •200  000.000  required 
from  us.  In  war,  we  would  have  saved  hun- 
dreds of  lost  submarined  sailors,  and  with  a 
shortened  war,  many,  many  lives  of  gallant 
fighters. 

The  opposition  of  1934  has  much  to  an- 
swer for.  even  if  World  War  U  was  not  fore- 
seen.   It  Ciime  and  we  have  8u3ered  much. 

I  could  illustrate  what  I  mean  about  rail- 
way opposition  by  a  very  recent  official  com- 
munication to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission by  Admiral  Etaory  S.  Land,  Chair- 
man of  both  the  Maritime  Commission, 
buildinu;  a  miracle  fleet  of  merchant  shipe! 
H!  (!  ti-  ^.«ad  of  the  W;u-  Shipping  Admin- 
i>*i  :;  v.hich  Eoverned  the  movement  In 
the  wur  ,.  :  .-  ictlcally  every  fleet  In  the 

*"f'f'       1'   '  ^i'h  the  lessened  pressure 

<  I  ;.'.!>  !  .r  u-...-    A!i;r,:.'al  Land  Sited  the  ICC 
■''  ■  -    ■■•''■  coastal  and  inter- 

c. ».•.■..!  ^h;p  scrv.i,..  ih.i:  war  had  forced 
'hf  ..:;.Ta:i-.ir  ii:„e-i  •:>  s',iM--.'Md  for  yean. 
The  A-v.i.i,ci.irsoi.  ,.:  H.i,.j-,..,a.    m  what  seems 


to  be  an  4n broken  ctistom,  opposed  this  re- 
Instatsmect  of  service.  Admiral  Land  re- 
cords offlijally  to  the  ICC  his  judrrment  at 
the  atUtide  of  that  Railway  Association 
thus: 

••It  l.s  a  I  matter  of  keen  regret."  he  writes. 
"to  me  t|iHt  at  the  very  first  opportunity 
following  the  close  of  hostilities,  the  rail- 
roads  havt  adopted  a  narrow  point  of  view 
reminiscent  of  the  'dog-eet-dog'  philosophy 
which  so  adversely  affected  their  own  in- 
terests as  iwell  as  those  of  the  water  carriers 
during  th*  prewar  days." 
He  poesjon: 

"Objectfona  from  the  ratlmads  come  with 
bad  gracs.  The  rails  were  not  asked  to 
abandon  Ihelr  business  to  ccmjietlng  traixs- 
portatlon.;  They  benefited  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  tthe  water  carriers.  Under  our  na- 
tional ecoaomy.  both  forms  of  transportation 
are  essential.  To  some  "Jrtent,  the  problems 
of  the  bhtoplng  Industty  resulted  from  de- 
pressed a4d  noncompenfotorv  freight  rates 
•stablisbeA  by  the  rails  in  section  4  pro- 
ccedincpi." 

Any  tru  le  expert  wUl  know  whst  section  4 
means,  th  1  asi^ptlon  of  rates  to  meet  so- 
called  wai  ur  competition. 

"I  hope  Lhat  railroad  mann cement  will  ass 
the  proU  ra  in  its  proper  perspective  and 
adopt  a     iroad-gage  view  of   the  1. 
that  they  will  see  the  wisdom  and  i. 
of  permltt  ng  a  privately  owned  and  o  a 

steamship  industry  to  stuvive  and  ;  j  r 
and  abarc  <m  all  lingering  hopes  <d  destroy- 
ing water  Competition." 

We  of  tae  Great  Lakes  hope  so.  too.  ThU 
la  hardly  4  heartening  Instance  of  support- 
Uif  natloiikl  policies  in  the  public  interest, 
and  espeeijaiy  when  the  r,i  11  roads  opposed  so 
sturdy  a  ^amplon  of  private  operation  as 
Admiral  LSnd  has  proved  himself  u^  be. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
often  de.-oiibed  as  rallrosd-mlndcd.  in  Its 
fifty-second  annual  report,  recorded  many 
crtUclsms  pt  railroad  policies  and  practices. 
In  their  otMnment  occurs  ICC  jugment  as 
"contrary  to  the  public  Interest"  and  "In 
numerous  respects  unlawful."  it  does  not 
Indicate  unlimited  confidence,  nor  tend  to 
create  It  in  the  public. 

The  report  comments  on  the  lack  of  re- 
80wcefuln#es  in  the  railway  industries  as  to 
laboratory  fwork.  experiments,  and  engineer- 
ing. It  wduld  be  hard  to  make  men  In  the 
automobile  business,  like  Zeder  and  Ketter- 
ing and  Ford,  sympathize  with  railroad  atti- 
tude in  reject  to  constant  laboratory  work. 
We  do  ncR  desire  to  disparage  railroad  per- 
formance in  this  war.  It  was  good.  So  also 
was  the  petformance  of  all  American  Indus- 
try—some with  conversion  problems  the 
railroads  d|d  not  have  to  face. 

But  good  war  performance  cannot  hide  'the    ' 
questions  df  public  policy  which  they  Invite 
by  their  activity  in  opposing  a  great  public 
Improvemeiit. 

This  brings  me  to  review  the  hoary  old 
accepted  practice  of  so-called  differential 
line.  Admiral  Land  refers  to  that  In  his 
criticism  r^errlng  to  section  4  proceedings; 
also,  the  ICC  clearly  refer  to  this  practice. 
What  wosid  you,  as  businessmen,  think  of 
this  kind  ol!  a  policy?  As  industry  operators, 
you  would  concentrate  production,  simplify 
exceptions,  r.chieve  cost  economy  by  such 
mass  conccStration.  Well,  the  railroads  had 
other  Ideaai  They  establishpd  a  standard 
rate  of  freifht  between. New  York  and  Chi- 
cago.  say  900  miles.  Then  they  allowed  a 
"differential  route"  to  load  freight  on  a 
steamer  at  Hew  York,  transport  It  300  miles 
south  to  Norfolk,  stand  the  extra  handling 
charge  on  slid  off  the  ship,  load  It  In  a  rail- 
road car  headed  for  Chicago,  but  farther 
from  Chicago  than  when  it  loaded  on  tbs 
steamer  in  Bew  York.  And  then  beeame  Ills 
roundabout^delay  is  not  attractive  to  a  ship- 
per, they  tried  to  overcome  that  by  offertnf 
a  lower  rate  of  freight  for  the  l,aO0-rolle  haul 
than  for  th«  900-nille  haul  on  the  direct  Hbs 
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rsfsrred  to  by  the  ICC  In  their  flfty-seeond 
MUBUiU  report.  And  that  Is  not  all.  Past  my 
office  In  New  York,  prior  to  the  wsr,  I  saw 
a  stetmer  leave  tnry  nlcht  lu  dock  in  the 
North  River,  headed  directly  away  from  New 
York  with  freight  for  Chicago  and  other 
points.  They  went  to  a  Long  Island  port, 
transferred  again  from  ship  to  railroad  car. 
run  the  car  north  and  through  part  of 
Canada,  bring  it  to  Georgian  Bay,  stand  an- 
other expense  of  transfer  from  car  to  boat, 
deliver  It  to  Chicago  after  a  total  journey 
of  about  1.500  miles  insfad  of  900.  and  again 
attract  shippers  by  offering  a  lower  rate  for 
the  longer  route  with  all  Its  expenses.  Ob- 
viously, you  can  see  that  this  violates  every 
sound  principle  of  American  industrial  prac- 
tice. Does  that  Inspire  respect  for  railroad 
Judgment? 

I  suppose,  following  that  to  Its  natural 
conclualon,4f  they  could  devise  a  route  long 
enough,  say  3.000  miles,  they  would  carry  the 
freight  for  nothing. 

I  could  tell  you  with  intimate  authority 
my  earlier  experiences  as  chairman  of  Du- 
luth's  traffic  cutnmlsslon.  fighting  for  Its 
rights  before  the  ICC  many  years  ago.  Tltree 
big  cases  before  the  Commission  all  won 
a^nst  persistent  railroad  opjxjsltioa,  and 
thst  opposition  la  still  there  in  other  forms. 

The  railroads  publish  a  weekly,  Rallrimd 
Data.  They  have  plenty  of  money  for  pub- 
lication, for  propaganda  work,  for  confer- 
sness,  and  dinners.  They  need  all  these  aids 
to  try  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  only 
substantial  argument  they  present  today  is 
ttMtr  otetm  of  possible  diversion  of  tonnage. 

LMt  week  the  Railroad  DaU  quoted  a 
president  of  one  of  tt)e  smaller  eastern  trunk 
railroads  at  a  conference  in  opposition  to 
the  8t.  Lawrence.  How  Is  this  for  a  new 
argvmient  against  the  8t,  Lawrence,  and  I 
quote — and  this  w«9  ssld  by  one  of  the  minor 
Uunk  lines  of  the  M»sM 

"The  railroad  ipofcssiran  oppoasd  the 
power  feature  on  tbs  ground  that  atomic 
energy  made  qtiestionsble  tlie  need  for 
further  expansion  of  electric  power  utilities.** 

American  Industry  hrs  always  faced  rev- 
olutionary problems  raised  by  perfected  In- 
vention, mechanics,  or  chemistry.  It  will 
continue  to  face  them  and  adapt  itsMf  to 
changes  as  they  come  To  suspf  nd  develop- 
ment by  fear  of  change  has  never  been  our 
way.     Nor  ever  will  be.     Let's  go  forward. 

I  cannot  finish  this  discussion  without  ref- 
erence to  the  most  important  subject  close 
to  all  our  hearts,  the  future  of  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren.  Many  of  these  are 
just  returning  from  the  trials  and  tests  of 
Inhuman  warfare  in  the  far  corners  of  the 
world  forced  on  this  peace-loving  people. 
What  kind  of  society,  what  kind  of  economic 
opportunity,  what  kind  of  Government  ar" 
we  going  to  bequeath  to  them?  Shall  we 
forfeit  our  progress  to  them  by  closing  new 
trades,  new  transportation,  or  shall  we  throw 
open  the  wide  gates  of  economic  progress? 
This  more  than  any  other  project  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  American  genius  to  do  big 
things  In  a  big  way.  It  is  within  the  com- 
petence of  just  such  a  gathering  as  this  to 
bring  this  practical  dream  Into  reality.  This 
project,  like  the  Suez  and  the  Panama,  Is  fit 
work  for  k:ngs  and  presidents,  for  men  who 
rule  by  ability  and  purpose. 

It  explains  why  every  American  President 
In  a  quarter  century  has  given  It  first  thought 
and  then  support.  1  know  It  to  be  true  that 
in  the  most  critical  periods  of  our  existence 
during  the  months  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  took  the  time  from  other 
pressing  emergencies  to  urge  the  construc- 
tion of  this  project  In  the  hectic  days  of 
the  Sj^n  FVancl.sco  Conference,  the  Potsdam 
Conference,  and  the  Japanese  negotiations. 
President  Truman  h',s  held  many  confer- 
and,  as  a  result  of  mature  consldera- 
sent  lost  month  a  special  massage  to 
Oongrsss  urging  its  enactment.  The  State 
D?!:nrtmcnt  emphasizes  opening  this  high- 
way to  commerce  with  the  world  as  an  im- 
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portant  fartor  In  their  program  of  Inter- 
naUoniU  collaboration 

Yow-  own  Senators,  Vanbbnhm  and  Pia- 
OTJsoN,  togsthsr  with  Majority  Lssdsr  Baxx- 
LET,  Senators  Aixkn,  Waoxm.  Mr.  HtiL.  La 
FoLLrrrx,  and  many  others  have  devoted  long 
and  serious  study  on  ways  and  means  of 
obtaining  approval  with  Its  International 
phase.  These  activities  by  our  national 
leaders  are  recognition  and  a  proof  of  Im- 
portance of  the  Issue. 

This  project  deserves  well  of  your  personal 
attention  and  support.  Every  one  of  you 
has  influence  as  a  leader  of  business  and 
public  opinion.  You  owe  It  to  your  city,  to 
the  Midwest,  and  to  your  country  to  give 
this  practical  encq|jragement  which  Is  neces- 
sary to  fully  acquaint  the  country  with  Its 
advantages.  Its  Importsnce  to  national  wel- 
fare and  prosperity,  and  to  apply  that  analy- 
sis to  your  own  self-interest. 

Thank  you. 

I  Applause.  I 

Mr.  KasKAOocN.  Thank  you.  Or.  Barnes. 
Meeting  adjovtrnsd. 


Resolutiani  of  Wapello  County,  Iowa, 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.LeCOyPir 

or  IOWA 
IN  TRK  ROUSK  OP  RIPRESENTATr\'E3 

Tveadav.  December  4, 1945 

Mr.  LtCOMPTE.  Mr.  Sppnker,  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  be  interested  in 
the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  of  Wapello  County.  Iowa,  one  of 
the  Important  atfrtculture  counties  of  the 
preatest  agriculture  SUte,  These  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  at  the  recent  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Wapello  County 
Farm  Bureau. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  this  set  of  resolu- 
tions: 

We.  jrour  resolutions  committee  of  the 
Wapello  County  Farm  Bureau,  present  the 
following  for  consideration  of  the  member- 
ship. We  dedicate  our  every  effort  and  re- 
source In  t>M  cooperation  with  the  efforts 
to  maintain  and  expand  the  principles  of 
world  democracy  for  which  our  armed  forces 
have  so  successfully  fou?ht.  We  pledge 
ourselves  to  a  postwar  program  to  establish 
Jobs  and  production  of  such  agricultural 
goods  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  prosperity 
of  our  Nation  and  the  reestabUshment  of 
those  from  the  armed  services  Into  civil  life. 
We  insist  that  our  representatives  at  the 
peace  conference  continue  to  take  such  steps 
as  are  necessary  to  insure  a  lasting  peace  and 
that  agriculture  have  a  representative  at  the 
peace  table. 

IKPSOVINC  FAIULT   UVIMG 

To  work  for  better  farm  family  living  from 
the  standpoint  of  social,  cultuial,  spiritual, 
and  physical  well  being  we  encourage  the 
rural  home  as  the  center  of  activities  for  all 
members  of  the  family.  To  assume  the 
responsibility  of  leadership  among  our  own 
ranks  in  the  community  and  beyond. 

Ever  mindful  that  our  spiritual  as  well 
as  ph3rslcal  needs  are  of  utmost  importance 
in  the  influence  of  better  family  living  we 
pledge  our  support  and  cooperation  In  the 
activities  of  our  churches. 

Reallelng  that  good  health  makes  for  a 
better  family  I'fe  we  tirge  our  Farm  Bureau 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  matter  of 
organirlng  a  health  program  among  rural 
people.  Such  a  profram  to  encourage  a 
voluntary    prepayment     health     insuranes 


plan  for  medical  aid  and  hospltalisatiou  la 
case  of  lllnsas. 

To  further  work  for  improved  tamUy  living 
we  shall  endeavor  to  follow  ths  prattles  of  a 
good  nutrition  profrram  giving  carsftil  con- 
alderation  to  a  school-lunch  program. 

BUXAL    UBXAXT     BXXVICX 

We  urge  aggreaalve  action  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  adequate  public  library  fa- 
cilities for  rural  districts.  Strong  farm  or- 
ganizations, active  extension  programs,  rural 
study  clubs,  and  the  hl^'h  educatloivU  rating 
of  Iowa's  farm  population,  have  created  a 
pressing  need  for  library  service.  Iowa  leads 
the  Nation  In  the  proportion  of  cltleens  able 
to  read  and  write.  Let  us  reach  a  similar 
position  in  respect  to  libraries  easily  acces- 
sible to  these  aame  citlsens. 

SCNOOLS    ANB   SDVCATION 

We  recognlas  tht  nssd  for  aa  Improvsd 
school  program  whereby  all  the  children  of 
the  Stats  may  havs  an  equal  opportunity  for 
sduoation.  We  feel  that  thta  eaai  best  tos 
accomplished  by  reorganisation  of  sofaool 
districts  In  the  Interest  of  soonoiny.  sfll- 
ciency.  and  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity. We  pledge  our  support  to  legislation 
providing  uniform  BtMs  aid.  higher  stand- 
ards tor  teachers  and  adsquau  salaries. 


TAXATTOW 

In  support  of  a  better  school  program  we 
feel  that  ample  funds  should  be  collected  by 
taxation  to  properly  m:-  ;  'I 

system.    We  favor  the  c<  .- 

moome  tax  at  the  full  1  i 

that  such  funds  ai  ar,j  i:   :         j  ;, :  ii.o 

regular  cost  uf  government  be  earmarked  lor 
schools. 

We  favor  a  simplified  Federal  Income -ux 
return  form.  That  taxas  bs  levied  an  abUlty 
to  pay. 

BOAD8 

We  favor  a  profram  for  ths  Improvement  of 
the  secondary  road  system  of  the  State  to 
the  end  that  every  rural  home  In  the  State 
is  served  by  a  surfaced  road. 

We  believe  thst  the  distribution  of  State 
and  Ft'deral  funds  should  be  made  on  the 
basts  of  need  rather  than  on  the  area  basts. 
We  urge  that  In  this  county  better  road  ad- 
ministration Is  highly  desirable  and  that  we 
should  have  value  received  for  the  money 
spent. 

TOGO    PBODtTCTtOK   AND    SOIL    COTCSStVATION 

We  believe  that  a  sound  food  production 
program  is  essential  to  the  well  being  of 
agriculture  and  must  be  correlated  with  any 
enduring  prosperity  in  the  fields  of  Isbor 
and  Industry. 

We  believe  that  agricultural  prices  must  be 
maintained  at  a  le\'el  which  will  allow  food 
production  which  is  adequate  to  provide  high 
nutritional  stafKlards  for  all  peoples.  That 
the  present  parity  formula  should  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  establishing  price  levels. 

That  food  production  should  be  held  at  a 
level  which  will  Insure  a  safe  and  farstghted 
soil -conservation  policy. 

Soil  Is  a  national  heritage  and  the  Govern- 
ment should  take  added  responsibility  In  aid- 
ing and  abetting  soil  conservation,  by  making 
It  the  predominate  consideration  in  the  for- 
mulation ol  all  future  production-contrcrf 
programs. 

We  believe  that  adequate  payments  should 
be  made  direct  to  farmers  for  soU-oonserviug 
and  soil-building  prsctices. 

That  phosphate,  lime,  and  soU-building 
fertilisers  be  made  avaUable  to  farmers  on  a 
Co.>^t  basis. 

We  t>elleve  that  the  80U  Cofaervatlon 
Service  sliouid  be  authorised  and  «iven  the 
responsibility    of    promotii^^  sggrssaivs 

program  of  Informing  and  (  :.;  fanners 

of  the  beoeflu  and  necessities  ui  s«il-ounacr- 
vatioa  and  soil -building  practices . 

LrVBSTOCX-BfiaXASB  CONTBOl, 

We  believe  that  aince  a  sound  k 

program   is   the   foundatloa  oC  ■$  •«< 
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prosperity  no  efforts  should  be  spared  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  sanitation  or  livestock. 

Thaf  strong  efforts  should  be  made  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  disease.  That  we  should 
have  rigid  laws  and  enforcements  regarding 
the  sanitary  operation  of  sale  barns.  That 
research  be  promoted  and  Information  be 
made  available  regarding  the  control  of  new 
diseases.  That  a  more  uniform  system  of 
laws  regarding  the  Interstate  shipment  of 
livestock  be  promoted. 

OOVrRNMENT  PROGRAMS 

We  believe  tl\at  a  sound-farm  program  Is 
essential  lo  the  well-being  of  agriculture  and 
that  ciurlng  the  postwar  reconversion  period 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  extension  service. 
Soil  Conservation  SDrvlce,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustmer.t  agencies  will  be  needed  to 
help  rebuild  cur  soil  and  maintain  farm  In- 
come at  a  parity  with  other  groups. 

We  believe  that  the  Extension  Service  Is 
the  agency  best  fitted  to  carry  out  the  edu- 
cational features  of  all  farm  programs  and 
should  continue  In  this  work  as  It  has  In 
the  past. 

We  believe  that  the  work  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  In  cooperation  with  legally 
organized  soils  districts  In  combatting  soil 
erosion  and  .nalntrvlning  soil  fci-tility  is  vitally 
Important,  not  only  to  agriculture,  but  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  type  of  work 
performed  by  tnese  agencies  should  be  ex- 
panded. As  one  means  of  facilitating  this 
work,  we  recommend  that  earth -moving 
equipment  which  has  been  declared  surplus, 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  to  be  used  In  erosion  con- 
trol and  drainage  work. 
^^We  believe  that  the  elected  township  and 
county  AAA  committeemen  are  the  logical 
men  to  carry- out  the  provisions  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act. 

Since  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  Is 
dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  the  soil, 
we  recommend  that  the  payments  for  the 
soils  conservation  practices  under  the  act  be 
increased. 

We  are  heartily  In  accord  with  the  plan 
to  take  an  inventory  of  the  conservation 
needs  for  each  farm  and  to  give  the  town- 
ship committeeman  authority  to  allot  the 
payments  on  the  basis  of  the  need.  We  rec- 
ommend that  ample  funds  be  allotted  for 
the  administration  of  this  program. 

We  believe  that  the  ever-normal  granary 
should  be.filled  as  soon  as  possible  consistent 
with  good  soil  management,  and  that  the 
production  control  feature  of  the  act  should 
b3  used  only  &s  needed  to  help  maintain 
farm  income. 

We  believe  thnt  the  over-all  crop  Insur- 
ance program  should  be  extended  to  corn 
and  other  basic  croos  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary  data   are  available. 

Ws  recommend  that  the  surplus  war  prop- 
erty useful  to  agriculture  be  made  readily 
available  to  farmers,  ard  that  It  be  distrib- 
uted thiouqh  the  township  and  county  AAA 
committees. 

We  are  In  accord  with  the  efforts  of  the 
Rural  Elcctrlflcfttlon  Administration  to  bring 
electricity  to  larmlng  areas  not  serviced  by 
the  private  utilities,  and  phdge  our  support 
to  the  end  that  every  farm  family  hav« 
•ccaM  to  electric  current. 

T.\R3d    CHEDIT 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
type  of  long-term  credit  extended  by  the  Fed- 
eral farm-loan  cFsociatlous,  which  Is  based 
on  tbe  ability  of  the  land  to  produce,  is  par- 
ticularly suited  to  the  needs  of  agriculture. 

Tlie  short-term  credit  furnished  by  pro-, 
ductton  credit  a-^soclations,  which  takes  Into 
account  the  ex':ectcd  Income  of  the  farm,  as 
well  as  the  expense,  has  proved  to  be  very 
sound. 

We  commend  these  two  organizations  for 
their  services  to  agriculture,  and  we  recom- 
mend tliat  private  lending  agencies  who  have 
not  alreT.dy  done  so  might  well  use  this  sys- 
tLti;  i:.  making  loans. 


The  Farm  Security  Administration  of  Iowa 
has  an  enviable  record  in  furnishing  credit 
to  farmers  who  have  failed  to  obtain  credit 
from  other  existing  agencies,  and  deserves  our 
continued  support. 

INFLATION    CONTROL 

To  assist  in  preventing  another  period  of 
Inflated  prices  and  a  subsequent  period  of 
depression,  we  recommend  the  following: 

1.  Retain  price  and  rationing  controls  as 
long  as  Ecarcitles  of  Important  commodities 
unduly  Influence  the  price. 

2.  Postpone  permanent  Improvement  until 
needed  mitterlals  are  readily  available. 

3.  Make  Investment  In  land  only  on  the 
basis  of  Its  productive  capacity,  and  encour- 
age the  family-sized  unit*by  the  use  of  a 
taxing  system  which  penalizes  large  holdings. 

4  Keep  a  large  percent  of  surplus  earnings 
Invested  in  Government  bonds. 

POSTWAR  POLICIES 

We  realize  that  service  demands  for  agri- 
cultural products  will  be  greatly  reduced  as 
discharges  are  rapidly  returning  our  armed 
lorces  to  civilian  status.  Another  crop  year 
win  see  many  locd  needs  met  by  production 
In  devastated  countries.  With  the  improve- 
ment of  farming  techniques  and  a  lessening 
of  demand  there  is  a  probability  that  we  may 
find  ourselves  with  burdensome  surpluses  of 
food  and  fiber.  We  urge  that  our  organiza- 
tion give  careful  attention  to  each  of  the 
following  in  an  effort  to  prevent  or  overcome 
such  a  condition: 

1.  Encourage  further  research  and  Its  ap- 
plication in  converting  farm  crops  and  agri- 
cultural byproducts  into  industrial  material. 

2.  Provide  food  for  the  needy  through  a 
two-price  system  or  food-stamp  plan,  and 
promoting  hot  school  lunches. 

3.  Expand  our  foreign  trade  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

4.  Continue  the  system  of  crop  loans  and 
ever-normal-granary  program  until  storage 
stocks  have  reached  an  amount  considered 
cdequate  against  a  period  of  short  crops. 

5.  If  surpluses  continue  to  grow  to  a  state 
where  they  become  burdensome,  then  we  urge 
the  addition  of  a  system  of  crop-acreage  con- 
trols similar  to  those  so  successfully  used 
under  the  past  AAA  program . 

6.  Rcalizlnt?  that  demand  for  agricultural 
prcducts  Is  closely  correlated  with  industrial 
employment,  we  recommend  that  our  organ- 
ization actively  support  such  postwar  pro- 
grams as  will  encourage  full  employment. 

7.  Our  organization  should  render  what- 
ever possible  assistance  to  our  returning  serv- 
icemen In  helping  them  to  adjust  themselves 
to  normal  peacetime  occupations,  whether  on 
farms,  in  Industry,  or  among  the  professions. 

.     CREDIT    TO    VETERANS 

We  believe  that  any  returning  veteran  with 
the  qualifications  to  become  a  successful 
farmer  should  be  given  ample  credit  to  estab- 
lish his  operations  oii  a  sound  basis.  Credit 
loosely  extended  to  all  veterans  who  might 
apply  for  farm  loans  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  veterans  as  well  as  to  agriculture  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

We  believe  that  the  Farm  Security  tenant- 
purchase  program  should  be  expanded  as 
one  means  of  helping  veteians  to  become  es- 
tablished as  farmers. 

CRCANI2ATTON 

Realizing  that  a  unified  agricultural  front 
can  be  maintained  only  by  an  orjjanlzed  pro- 
gram, we  feel  that  a  much  greater  effort 
should  be  made  for  a  larger  membership 
within  the  county  as  well  as  State  and  na- 
tional groups. 

We  further  recognize  that  the  problem  of 
developing  an  informed  membership  is  as 
importarfit  as  obtaining  a  satisfactory  number 
of  members.  We  believe  that  the  program 
of  work  as  outlined  for  1946  to  be  a  sound 
approach  or  means  to  meet  these  conditions. 

We  are  now  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  the  chalU ;        ..i  to  success  or  failure 


of  the  Intentions  and  success  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  program  rests  In  a  large  measure  on 
each  Individual  member  and  will  be  measured 
by  the  coitipleteness  of  the  cooperation  of 
the  entire  membership  in  carrying  out  th« 


program  o; 


work. 


Arden  Rose,  Chairman. 
Rex  Decker. 
MoRRELL  Seeds. 

Mrs.   CflARLEY   JOHNSOIf. 
Mrs.    E.    S.    HOLLENBECK. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  House  of  representatives 
Tuesday,  December  4, 1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  SpeaHer,  as  this  Congress  faces  the 
second  lafge  appropriation  In  a  matter 
of  a  few  w*peks  for  use  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration. 1  am  concerned  to  present  to 
the  readers  of  the  CoNcnEssiON.\L  Record 
some  fundamental  things  that  have  to 
do  with  ffirm  production  In  the  United 
States  of  America  and  its  relationship  to 
this  great  agency. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  American 
farmer,  no  problem  Is  more  far-reaching 
and  mora  likely  to  affect  our  general 
trend  thain  the  question  of  markets 
abroad.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  our 
consideration  of  this  appropriation,  first 
we  must  live  due  consideration  to  the 
condition  bf  the  United  States  Treasury. 
There  should  be  available  to  us  the  judg- 
ment of  experts,  and  from  them  we 
should  ascertain  whether  or  not  our 
Treasury  can  well  afford  to  move  far- 
ther into  t^e  field  of  relief  for  the  starv- 
ing peoples  of  Europe. 

If  we  art  convinced  that  this  is  possi- 
ble, then  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we 
should  givt  due  concern  to  the  agricul- 
tural aspect  of  the  situation.  It  is  feed 
that  will  ^eep  the  distressed  people  of 
Europe  aliVe  this  winter.  Food  if  it  is  to 
be  had  mi|st  of  necessity  come  from  the 
farms  of  America. 

rNRRA^S  PROGRAM   FOR  AGRICULTTTRAL 
REHABILrTATION 

Mr.  Spefeker.  if  the  UNRRA  program 
only  included  the  shipment  of  food, 
clotliing.  ind  perhaps  a  few  basic  medi- 
cal suppliQJB.  the  need  for  relief  In  Europe 
and  in  A.-^ia  might  continue  for  years  to 
come.  But  it  now  lock.s  as  though  relief 
v/ith  rehafcilltation  may  be  successfi-;Uy 
terminated  for  the  European  countiics 
by  the  end  of  194G.  and  in  the  Far  Eait 
3  months  fefCer  that. 

The  futire  program— and  the  amount 
of  money  irequircd  to  run  It  for  \vh*ch 
the  United  States  is  asked  to  allocate  its 
share — is  based  on  that  assumption.  By 
that  timej  so  the  estimates  run.  Yugo- 
slavia shdiild  be  able  to  feed  herself. 
Poland  will  probably  have  surplus  food 
for  export!.  Czechoslovakia  has  always 
been  a  fobd-importing  country  but  will 
probably  He  able  to  get  what  she  needs 
from  her  neighbors.  Italy  and  Greece 
will  be  able  to  raise  the  usual  pcrtion  cf 
their  own  foodstuffs  and  will  have  goods 
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to  trade  for  the  others.  In  Europe,  at 
least,  the  coimtries  receiving  help  from 
UNRRA  will  be  on  their  own  feet  again  by 
the  end  of  1946.  provided  next  year's 
harvests  are  good. 

This  is  the  important  jxjint.  gentle- 
men. We  mu.st  keep  our  eye  on  next 
year's  crops.  Given  good  climatic  con- 
ditions and  one  good  harvest.  It  will  be 
possible  for  people  in  these  liberated 
countries  to  look  after  them.sclves.  It  is 
true  that  individual  farm  families,  com- 
munities, and  even  nations  will  not  be 
back  where  they  were.  But  they  should 
be  able  to  see  their  way  out.  After  1946 
they  will  bo  able  to  complete  their  re- 
covery by  themselves  under  their  own 
power. 

It  is  the  UNRRA  program  of  rehabili- 
tation coupled  with  relief  that  is  mak- 
ing this  recovery  possible.  If  UNRRA 
were  shipping  only  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  for  making  bread  and  not  the  seed 
for  planting  and  growing  wheat  this 
would  not  be  so.  If  we  sent  canned  milk 
and  powdered  dry  skimmed  milk,  as  we 
have  been  doing,  but  did  not  ship  dairy 
cattle  to  raise  the  quantity  of  milk  pro- 
duction, we  could  not  expect  the  rebuild- 
ing of  war-.shattered  herds.  If  we  sent 
only  dried  peas  and  beans  for  emergency 
relief  feedlns;,  and  did  not  supply  draft 
animals  and  farm  machinery  to  plant, 
harvest  and  market  fre.sh  fruits  and 
vegetables  we  would  keep  the.<:e  people 
dependent  on  us  for  years  to  come. 

But  the  UNRRA  program  is  not  lim- 
ited to  meeting  relief  needs.  It  calls  for 
sending  in  supplies  to  make  ap:i-icultural 
and  industrial  recovery  possible. 
UNRRA'  is  watching  crop  production  in 
Europe  and  Asia  In  order  to  gage  the 
quantity  of  relief  food  shipments  which 
must  be  sent  as  supplement.  But  even 
more  important.  It  Is  doing  everything 
in  its  i>ower  to  back  up  a  program  of 
direct  immediate  relief  by  shipping  in 
supplies  to  assure  the  success  of  next 
year's  harvests. 

Farm  people  In  the  countries  receiving 
the  aid  of  the  United  Nations  through 
UNRRA  are  universally  a.sking  for  draft 
animals,  and  other  livestock,  fertilizers. 
tractors  for  power,  and  the  larger  farm 
machinery  for  plowing,  planting,  and 
harvesting.  They  will  make  the  simpler 
machines  in  their  own  blacksmith  shops. 
They  want  seed  and  cleaning  machinery 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  their  own  seed. 
Their  requirements  are  mod -st  in  com- 
parison to  the  destruction  thnt  has  taken 
place. 

Farmers  had  to  plant  their  crops  this 
spring  in  mined  battlefields,  without 
draft  power  and  with  improper  fertilizer. 
To  the  war-caused  difBcultles  in  the  way 
of  adequate  production,  the  disastrous 
effects  of  severe  drought  have  been 
added. 

It  is  understandable  therefore  that 
the  yields  this  fall  are  less  than  the  needs 
of  the  people.  In  view  of  the  handicaps 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  194^  harvest 
was  as  good  as  it  was.  In  a  good  many 
areas,  however,  people  will  be  hungry  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  each  country  Is 
doing  everything  it  can  to  assure  harvest 
of  all  available  crops  and  their  move- 
ment and  storage  for  use  during  the 
coming  winter. 


But  1945  must  be  the  last  bad  winter. 
The  desperate  people  and  their  govern- 
ments have  already  steeled  themselves  to 
accept  one  more  winter  of  hardship.  Let 
us  hope  we  can  put  an  end  to  what  they 
are  asked  to  endure — not  only  for  the 
sake  of  thousands  who  may  die  of  hun- 
ger, if  we  do  not  move  swiftly,  but  for  the 
sake  of  our  own  peace  and  security,  if  we 
fail  next  year  to  provide  a  new  spring  full 
of  hof>e  and  promise. 

To  meet  urgent  needs  for  wheat  for 
direct  human  consumption  this  winter, 
UNRRA  raised  its  requirements  and 
shipping  schedules.  For  instance. 
UNRRA  is  now  plannine  to  send  90.000 
tons  of  wheat  per  month  to  Greece  in- 
stead of  50.000  as  oriPinally  planned. 
Wheat  for  the  war  devastated  countries 
receiving  aid  of  the  United  Nations 
through  UNRRA  can  be  obtained  p.'-inci- 
pally  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  possibly  from  Australia.  These 
countries  have  more  than  they  need  for 
their  own  consumption,  and  there  are 
ships  In  which  to  send  it.  Money,  how- 
ever, is  lacking.  You  may  well  a.sk  if 
we  appropriate  funds  now  how  do  we 
know  we  shall  not  be  asked  over  and  over 
again  to  provide  funds  for  feeding  the 
world.  I  think  all  of  us  are  agreed  that 
this  country  does  not  want  to  be  a  hand- 
out country.  And  from  what  I  know 
about  farmers  generally,  the  European 
farmer  would  be  quick  to  resent  It  if  we 
ever  attempted  to  a.ssume  that  role, 
either  as  an  individual  nation,  or  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations. 

After  the  enemy  was  driven  out  from 
these  war-torn  countries,  the  farm  peo- 
ple were  the  one  group  that  knew  their 
job  and  started  doing  it.  There  is  no 
unemployment  in  the  rural  areas.  Peo- 
ple are  bu.sy  there.  They  know  what  to 
do.  They  do  not  wait  to  be  told.  They 
go  ahead  as  best  they  can. 

I  think  that  if  we  could  see  them  work- 
ing in  their  fields  the  American  farmer 
would  have  nothing  but  respect  for  these 
European  cousins  of  his.  Many  of  them 
are  actual  blood  relatives  of  whom  he 
could  very  well  be  proud.  He  would  ad- 
mire the  application  of  physical  energy 
as  they  go  at)out  their  tasks  without  the 
tools  to  which  they  have  ordinarily  been 
accustomed.  He  might  be  horrified  at 
some  of  their  methods.  He  would  per- 
haps be  shocked  to  see  the  men  and  the 
women  and  .sometimes  the  children 
working  the  plows,  but  he  could  not  help 
but  admire  their  energy  and  industry, 
and  when  UNRRA  supplies  come  in  he 
would  be  the  first  to  applaud  the  way 
the  farm  families  of  these  UNRRA  coun- 
tries use  the  materials  and  aid  we  are 
able  to  send  as  a  means  for  helping 
themselves. 

There  is  a  section  in  Yugoslavia  called 
the  Voivodlna.  It  is  in  the  fertile  re- 
gion to  the  northeast  in  the  Danube 
Basin.  It  would  remind  you  of  Iowa 
except  that  much  of  it  is  still  criss- 
crossed with  the  trenches  which  were 
dug  when  it  was  a  battleground  for  the 
contending  forces.  Some  of  the  corn 
now  ready  for  harvest  was  planted  before 
the  last  battle  began.  Other  lands  in 
the  battle  zone  had  to  be  replanted  as 
.soon  as  the  enemy  was  driven  out. 
There  was  no  time  to  fill  in  the  trenches, 
so  the  com  marches  down  one  side  of 


them  and  up  the  other  like  soldiers  in  a 
conquering  army. 

Helmets  are  still  in  evidence  along  the 
roadside  and  occasionally  in  the  fields. 
It  took  a  trctoendous  effort  on  the  part  of 
people  and  the  Government  to  get  this 
land  planted  again.  All  available  draft 
animals  were  used.  Men  and  women 
hitched  themselves  to  the  plows.  Chil- 
dren helped.  S?ed  corn  was  made  avail- 
able from  military  stocks;  it  was  too  late 
to  get  in  any  of  the  small  grains.  As  an 
emei-gency  measure  during  this  period, 
UNRRA  actually  flew  a  few  tractors  into 
Yugoslavia  in  airplanes.  Tliese  tractors 
were  placed  in  immediate  operation  on  a 
24-hour-a-day  schedule  and  made  pos- 
sible the  planting  of  large  acreages  that 
otherwise  might  have  gone  unsorwn. 

Today  this  late-planted  com  is  the 
doublfii  element  in  the  Yugoslavia  food 
supply.  It  is  nearly  mature  now.  and 
the  fanners  over  there  are  wori-ying  just 
like  the  farmers  in  Iowa.  If  the  frost 
stays  off  until  the  corn  is  lipe,  there 
should  be  nearly  enout-'h  cereal  food  in 
Yugoslavia  for  the  winter.  If  the  frost 
comes  before  Uie  late -planted  corn  is 
matured,  the  grain  shipments  into  the 
country  will  have  to  be  revised  upwards. 
When  the  Yugoslav  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture talks  to  the  farmers  there  he  talks 
in  terms  that  any  American  farmer 
would  applaud.  He  tells  them  if  Yugo- 
slavia is  going  to  get  on  its  own  feet  it  is 
going  to  be  through  its  own  efTorts. 
Neither  he  nor  his  people  are  unmindful 
of  the  rfelp  that  is  coming  from  the  West. 
They  know  that  many  of  the  tractors  are 
Canadian  and  American  machines  and 
thai  the  seed  corn  they  planted,  given  by 
UNRRA  from  military  stocks,  originally 
came  from  the  United  States. 

Livestock  especially  is  a  great  morale 
builder.  When  a  boatload  come  in,  word 
is  spread  quickly  throughout  the  back 
country.  They  see  the  ships  unload  and 
they  know  that  most  of  the  animals  they 
are  getting  through  UNRRA's  livestock 
rehabilitation  program  were  raised  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  important  point  here  is  not  the 
gratitude  of  these  farmers,  but  their  in- 
dependence. They  have  a  deep  sense 
of  appreciation  for  what  UNRRA  is  able 
to  send,  but  they  are  eager  to  go  on  from 
there.  The  Yugoslavs  know  how  to  use 
materials  and  equipment  from  UNRRA 
as  a  lever  with  which  to  lift  themselves 
from  hopeless  despondency  to  a  position 
of  self-respecting  self-help. 

The  same  feeling  prevails  in  Poland, 
even  though  some  40  percent  of  the  land 
is  idle.  Where  rye  has  been  planted  it 
is  only  yielding  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  but 
the  rea.son  for  this  Is  not  lack  of  industry. 
In  relatively  large  areas  the  farmers  put 
their  rye  in  during  the  night  while  still 
under  the  German  occuijatlon.  They 
were  not  permitted  to  plant.  All  rye 
was  requisitioned  by  the  enemy  for  food. 
They  had  to  steal  rye  from  the  Germans 
for  seed.  They  knew  the  war  was  going 
badly  for  the  Nazis,  so  they  planted  as 
much  as  they  could — with  no  fertil  zer 
and  in  seedbeds  poorly  prepared.  They 
planted  in  the  dark  of  night  but  in  com- 
plete faith  of  an  Allied  victory,  knowing 
that  when  the  time  came  to  reap  their 
crops  they  could  do  so  in  the  full  light  of 
day  and  liberation. 
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In  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Poland  the  farmers  have  done  a  mar- 
velous job  under  extremely  trying  con- 
ditions. Their  livestock  was  depleted, 
draft  animals  taken  by  the  armies,  cattle 
killed  for  beef,  and  in  many  areas  taken 
out  either  by  the  Germans  or  Russians 
In  their  sweep  across  the  areas. 

Transport  is  extremely  short  every- 
where. Near  Athens  it  is  usual  to  see 
carts  and  wagons  of  farm  produce  com- 
ing toward  the  city.  Many  of  them  are 
pulled  by  women  and  children.  Some 
are  pulled  by  cows  and  donkeys,  with 
the  people  pushing  from  behind  or  help- 
ing to  pull.  You  can  see  any  numbers 
of  two-horse  wagons  with  the  extra 
.•^ingJetree  tied  back  pulled  by  one  thin 
horse  or  by  a  cow  with  only  about  a  half 
load.  There  are  also  people  coming  to 
the  city  with  no  transport,  plodding 
along  carrying  goods  on  their  backs. 
Although  only  a  few  minutes  by  jeep, 
it  is  a  day's  journey  from  farm  to  market 
on  foot. 

In  many,  many  places  bridges  are  out. 
Goods  must  be  transported  across 
streams  by  boats,  picked  up  again  on  all 
sorts  of  handcarts  or  on  the  backs  of 
men  and  women  for  further  transporta- 
tion on  the  other  side.  Every  American 
farmer  who  has  pioneered  in  his  own 
community  for  better  farm-to-marget 
roads  can  understand  why  the  govern- 
ments of  all  countries  are  making  earnest 
efforts  to  restore  the  road  systems  and 
transport  goods  to  strategic  points  in 
anticipation   of  a  winter  of  suffering. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  Europe  has  always  depended  on 
animal  power  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
the  United  States,  not  only  for  cultivating 
the  fields,  but  for  interior  transportation. 
Not  in  three  centuries  have  rural  areas 
been  so  completely  isolated  as  they  are 
now.  When  farmers  harvest  their  grain 
in  one  communi-ty  people  50  miles  away 
go  hungry,  for  there  is  no  way  to  cover 
the  distance  except  by  walking.  Greece 
was  hampered  in  waging  an  all-out  war 
against  the  locusts  this  summer  not  only 
through  lack  of  pesticides,  but  because 
of  the  difficulties  of  getting  the  insect- 
killing  materials  to  the  breeding  grounds 
in  time  to  check  the  Iccusts  as  they 
hatched.  These  are  the  conditions  which 
v.e  are  asked  to  vote  against,  gentlemen, 
when  we  cast  our  votes  in  favor  of  livinj 
up  to  our  pledged  obligations. 

Is  it  small  wonder  then  that  in  project- 
ing the  program  for  1946  UNRRA  finds 
that  the  need  for  draft  power  is  greater 
than  anticipated?     To  balance  this  I  am 
told  the  needs  for  pesticic^es  and  seeds  for 
next  spring  are  somewhat  less.    The  four 
countries     of     Poland,     Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia,    and    Greece    have    asked 
UNRRA  for  over  half  a  million  head  of 
utility  horses    mules,  cattle,  and  some- 
thing over  a  half  a  million  head  of  breed- 
ing-stock.   That  includes  a  few  swine  and 
sheep.    Even  with  these  amounts,  which 
are  not  likely  to  bo  suppUed  in  full,  the 
deficits  will  still  be  very  great  in  these 
countries.   The  herds  can  only  be  brought 
back  by  very  careful  planning  of  slaugh- 
ter and  the  .substitution  of  other  foods  for 
meats  over  a  period  of  several  years. 

The  situation  which  these  countries 
fnce  tod  iv  i.s  famihar  to  every  American 
faime:.     We  all  know  of  a  friend  or 


neighbor  whose  barn  was  struck  by  light- 
ning and  destroyed  by  fire.  Or  perhaps 
drought  and  dust  have  cleaned  him  out. 
Or  he  may  have  been  first  in  line  when  a 
forest  fire  swept  the  country.  Though  he 
could  not  save  his  own  buildings,  he 
fought  with  his  neighbors  in  ditching  and 
dynamiting  to  stop  the  spread  of  the 
holocaust.  But  whatever  tragedy  struck 
his  farm,  some  of  .his  best  stock  were 
killed.  He  has  to  start  out  again  with 
2  or  3  dairy  cows  in  place  of  the  10  or  12 
he  lost.  His  purebred  bull  perished.  His 
draft  horse  is  gone.  He  has  no  way  to 
plow  his  field  or  to  transport  his  goods  to 
market,  or  his  supplies  from  town. 

After  reviewing  the  extent  of  damage, 
his  first  thought  is  to  get  back  on  his 
feet.  He  dips  into  his  bank  account,  if  he 
has  one.  He  calls  on  his  insurance  com- 
pany. His  friends  offer  to  help.  It  maS^ 
be  impossible  at  the  outset  for  him  to 
replace  his  hvestock  numerically,  but  he 
selects  new  animals  with  a  view  to  the 
future.  He  thinks  of  the  breeding  season. 
While  he  is  picking  a  few  animals  to 
meet  his  immediate  needs  he  thinks  in 
terms  of  the  qualities  he  wishes  to  pass 
on  to  the  progeny  of  his  present  stock. 
By  careful  selection  hs  knows  that  in 
time  he  can  rebuild  the  strength  and 
value  of  his  depleted  herd. 

The  help  he  wants  from  his  neighbor 
and  from  his  insurance  company  is  help 
to  help  himself.  He  knows  that  if  he  can 
be  helped  to  acquire  a  few  of  the  right 
kind  of  animals  he  will  be  on  the  road  to 
recovery. 

Today  In  Europe  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  farms  are  depleted,  fields  are 
mined,  pesticides  and  fertilizers  are  lack- 
ing, children  are  without  milk,  and  there 
is  not  enough  draft  power  to  plow  the 
fields  or  to  carry  supplies  to  and  from 
market.  Mo.st  of  the  remaining  animals 
are  week  and  puny.  They  show  the  same 
unmistakable  signs  of  undernourishment 
as  do  many  of  the  people. 

Same  countries  like  France,  Holland. 
Belgium,  and  Dsnmark  are  like  the 
farmer  who  can  dip  into  a  bank  account. 
They  have  bank  accounts  in  the  form  of 
foreign  exchange.  Others  like  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland.  Yugoslavia.  Albania, 
and  Greece  are  in  the  position  that  many 
of  our  Dust  Bowl  farmers  found  them- 
selves in  during  the  thirties.  Their  banks 
went  broke  as  a  result  of  the  same  crop 
failures  which  wiped  them  out.  The  in- 
vaded nations  need  the  helping  hands  of 
neighbors  and  the  type  of  "insurance" 
that  the  United  Nations  have  combined 
to  ofifer  through  UNRRA.  They  paid 
their  "premiums"  during  1940-44— in 
blood.  And  now  they  need  a  lift  to  get 
back  on  their  feet. 

Every  breeder  knows  what  happens  on 
an  individual  farm  when  a  few  well- 
chosen  animals  are  added  even  though 
the  existing  herd  may  be  small  and  puny. 
With  careful  breeding  and  a  controlled 
slaughtering  program,  hvestock  numbers 
will  increase  and  the  quality  of  animals 
improve.  Just  as  it  would  take  an  indi- 
vidual farmer  some  5  to  10  years  to  re- 
cover from  a  disaster,  so  will  it  take  the 
farm  economy  of  Europe  5  or  10  years  to 
completely  recover  the  war  losses  of  live- 
stock UNRRA  will  long  since  have 
pasis.d  f:on:  tiit  scene,  but  the  animals 
we  are  sending  now  through  UNRRA 
form  the  basis  of  this  recovery. 


In  are^s  stripped  of  livestock  by  the 
Nazi  invaiders,  UNRRA  has  already  de- 
livered or  procured  for  distribution  12,500 
mares  and  mules  and  2,400  milk  ccws. 
If  we  make  the  money  available,  UNRRA 
can  continue  shipments  of  animals  to 
Greece  aad  Yugoslavia  during  the  win- 
ter and  can  resume  shipments  to  Poland 
and  Czecboslovakia  in  the  spring. 

The  Church  of  the  Brethren  and  sev- 
eral othee  groups  understand  the  situa- 
tion veryjwell.  Months  before  the  war' 
was  over  |hey  started  a  program  to  raise 
livestock  especially  to  aid  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  European  agriculture.  They 
have  turned  to  UNRRA  to  deliver  the 
goods  for  them.  Only  a  few  days  ago. 
UNRRA  accepted  150  heifers  from  the 
Church  of  the  Brethren  for  Poland.  Six 
very  fine  blooded  bulls  were  also  given 
by  this  same  organization,  through 
UNRRA,  t<>  the  farmers  in  Greece.  They, 
together  |R,ith  six  other  animals  fur- 
nished by  tJNRRA,  are  being  used  now  in 
an  artificial  Insemination  project  to 
build  up  the  depleted  herds  of  Greece. 

There  isi  a  gift  coming,  too.  of  30  head 
of  Jerseys,  40  Holsteins.  and  about  14 
Guernseysi  contributed  by  the  Palls  City 
Milk  Producers  Association  through 
UNRRA  for  Athens,  Greece. 

The.se  gifts  of  livestock  made  through 
UNRRA  are  over  and  above  the  money 
appropriaCed  by  the  contributing  nations. 
They  are  the  personal  contributions  by 
members  pf  these  organizations.  The 
bulk  of  ttje  livestock  for  rehabilitation 
has  been. ',  and  will  be,  paid  ior  from 
UNRRA  fiinds. 

We  want  to  keep  up  this  good  work, 
gentlemen.  The  shuttle  service  of  live- 
stock boat*  across  the  Atlantic  has  got 
to  continue  until  UNRRA's  full  quota  of 
animals  has  been  delivered. 

In  the  area  around  Athens,  9  out  of 
every  10  dairy  cows  have  been  destroyed. 
You  can  jeep  for  miles  through  Poland 
without  setting  eyes  on  a  farm  animal 
In  the  prewar  milkshed  of  Warsaw  and 
Lodz  there !is  a  little  milk  on  the  market. 
The  highest  ration  is  at  Lodz.  There  the 
children  aie  lucky.  If  they  are  under  2 
they  may  have  1>2  hters.  That  is  less 
than  cne-lialf  pint  of  milk  a  day  for 
the  luckiesjt  kids  in  Poland. 

Now  the^e  are  two  kinds  of  help  needed 
in  that  situation.  And  UNRRA  is  pro- 
viding both  of  them.  Canned  and  pow- 
dered milk!  has  gone  in  and  must  con- 
tinue to  g«  in  for  the  mass  feeding  of 
ftarving  children.  That  is  relief.  And 
dairy  cattlg  and  breeding  stock  must  con- 
t-nue  to  gal  forward,  to  help  restore  war 
depleted  h^rds.  That  is  rehabilitation. 
The  equation  is  a  simple  one.  The  more 
agricultural  supplies  we  can  make  avail- 
able, the  sooner  will  we  be  able  to  let  up 
on  direct  relief. 

NexL  to  livestock  the  other  major  need 
is  for  fertil  zer.  if  we  are  able  to  send 
in  more  fej-tilizer  next  year  we  will  not 
have  to  serid  in  as  much  food.  Require- 
ments for.jfertilizer  are  great,  and  the 
yield  of  th*  crop  will  be  low  unless  fer- 
tilizer is  Available.  For  several  years 
these  lands!  have  had  no  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. They  have  been  poorly  prepared. 
They  are  vieedy  and  they  show  signs  of 
neglect  in  rtany  ways.  Many  of  you  can 
understand!  that  situation.  You  know 
that  if  you  have  a  field  under  cultivation 
for  r.  number  of  years  and  have  to  let  It 
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^o  maybe  one  season  or  two  without 
proper  fertilizer  or  ctdtivation  you  may 
not  notice  much  difference  right  away. 
But  after  Uie  third  or  fourth  year  of 
neglect  the  yield  begins  to  go  down. 
That  is  the  way  it  is  in  most  of  Europe 
today.  Expre.ssed  in  terms  of  standard 
fertilizers  the  combined  needs  of  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  Greece 
are  407,000  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda,  272.000 
tens  of  raw  rock  phosphate,  423,000  tons 
of  superphosphate,  and  11  200  tons  of 
potash. 

UNRRA's  search  for  fertilizer  mate- 
rials has  been  world  wide.  There  has 
been  a  shortage  almost  everywhere.  We 
know  how  hard  it  has  been  to  get  ade- 
quate quantities  here  in  this  country. 
But  our  own  United  States  fertiliser 
plants  are  going  to  keep  going  at  175  per- 
cent of  prewar  capacity  for  some  time  to 
come. 

Then,  too,  some  of  the  ordnance  plants 
used  for  explosives  during  the  war  will 
continue  to  make  ammonium  nitrate,  a 
basic  item  for  mixed  fertilizers.  Most  of 
their  output,  which  is  in  addition  to  our 
expanded  domestic  production,  has  been 
earmarked  for  use  overseas.  UNRRA  is 
able  to  draw  from  this  source.  Chile  is 
one  of  the  United  Nation.';  al.so  furnishing 
nitrates  for  the  liberated  countries — 
.'^ome  lOCCOO  tons  of  it.  A  small  quantity 
of  ammonium  sulfate  is  coming  from 
England. 

One  hundred  thousand  five  hundred 
tons  of  rock  phosphate  is  also  expected 
from  n'^  ■?  Africa.  50  000  tons  of  potash 
from  Russia,  and  10.000  tons  of  pota.sh 
from  Palestine.  So  it  looks  now  as 
though  UNRRA  will  be  able — if  granted 
funds — to  supply  some  40  percent  of  the 
needs  of  the  countries  by  shipments  from 
the  outside. 

The  actual  break -down  of  the  material 
that  UNRRA  is  seeking  to  as?;ure  the  1946 
harvest  runs  like  this:  173.000  tons  of 
nitrate  of  soda  or  its  equivalent  in  nitro- 
gen, 187.000  tons  of  superpha^phate.  272.- 
000  tons  of  raw  rock  phosphate,  and 
11 2, COO  tons  of  potash. 

In  addition,  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  stimulate  indigenous  production.  If 
sufficient  coal  and  raw  materials  can  be 
had,  requirements  for  outside  fertilizer 
may  possibly  be  reduced.  Because  of 
livestock  losses  there  is  practically  no 
manure  to  be  had. 

UNRRA  has  several  technical  men  in 
Europe  now  working  with  agricultural 
ministries  finding  out  what  it  will  take 
and  how  long  it  will  take  to  gtt  local  fac- 
tories in  production  again.  Last  year 
a  considerable  tonnage  of  rock  phosphate 
was  brought  from  Russia  in  an  American 
bottom  to  Belgium.  The  idea  was  that 
after  the  manufacturers  there  had  proc- 
essed enough  superphosphate  to  meet 
their  own  needs  there  will  be  an  export- 
able surplus  for  other  European  coun- 
tries. This  past  season  a  good  bit  of  land 
was  gotten  in  cultivation  under  the  most 
trying  of  circumstances,  but  because  of 
the  lack  of  fertilizer  the  yields  of  these 
crops  were  much  less  than  the  terrific  ef- 
forts of  the  people  warranted.  The  farm 
people  of  Europe  this  fall  and  next  sprir^ 
are  going  to  exert  the  tame  stieniKms  ef- 
forts, and  adequate  quantities  of  fertilizer 
will  do  much  to  step  up  yields  .hat  might 
otherwise  be  too  meagre. 


To  date  a  total  of  $91,400X00  has  been 
ccmmitted  for  agricultural  rehabilitation 
equipment  and  supplies.  Of  this  amount 
$69000  000  was  from  the  United  States 
with  the  remainder  coming  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Canada,  India.  Brazil, 
Chile.  French  North  Africa.  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  As  shipping  po.ssibill- 
ties  increase,  additional  goods  will  be 
made  available  from  other  UNRRA  coun- 
tries. Approximately  76  percent  of  the 
total  agricultural  rehabilitation  supplies 
have  come  from  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"Capital  investment"  in  agricultural 
supplies  in  Europe  should  end  by  July 
1946.  By  that  time  the  normal  crop 
acreages  should  be  planted,  although  fer- 
tilizers, and  better  tillage  wUl  be  required 
before  yields  of  crops  reach  normal  pre- 
war levels. 

Is  it  enough,  gentlemen,  to  remember 
the  child  in  Poland  who  dies  for  lack  of 
milk,  or  the  farmer  who  stumbles  under 
his  load  on  the  highway  to  Athens?  Or 
must  we  remind  ourselves  that  Greece 
and  Italy  cannot  buy  our  .surplus  wheat 
and  other  commodities  unless  they  have 
exportable  oil  from  their  olive  orchards. 
As  we  struggle  %nth  our  own  reconver- 
sion problems  during  the  next  few  years, 
we  shall  need  de.sperately  the  foreign 
trade  that  only  a  recovered  agriculture  la 
these  liberated  countries  c%n  pwovide. 

Therefore  UNRRA's  broad  program  of 
relief  and  rehabilitation  is  an  answer  to 
many  of  our  problems  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  we  must  keep  UNRRA  going  to 
finish  its  job. 


Address  on  Elks  Progrzm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  TiiU.ViAi  j.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Dcctmber  4,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  special  Elks  memo- 
rial program  conducted  over  Station 
WLAW,  Lawrence,  Mass..  on  Sunday. 
December  2, 1945.  by  the  Lawrence  Lodge. 
65.  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  in  memory  of  the  departed  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  who  have  passed 
away  during  the  past  year. 

Memorial  service  program  was  In 
charge  of  Exalted  Ruler  John  J.  Harty. 
assisted  by  Esteemed  Leading  Knight 
Arthur  B.  Mahoney,  Esteemed  Loyal 
Knight  Wilham  J.  O'Brien,  Esteemed 
Lecturing  Knight  Raymond  E.  Kennedy. 
Secretary  Daniel  P.  Desmond,  and  Chap- 
lain  Bernard  P.  Donahue.  The  .soloist 
for  this  service  was  State  Representative 
J.  Everett  Col}fn.<;.  who  was  accompanied 
by  Raymond  E.  Wilkinson,  organist  at 
the  First  Calvary  Baptist  Church  of 
Lawrence.  Mas^. 

The  address  follows: 

This  Is  a  memorial  serrk*  for  those  mem- 
bers o/  Lawrence  Lodge.  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  who  are  outward  bound. 


Journeying  to  that  place  from  which  no  trav- 
eler returns.  It  Is  a  time  during  which  we 
fondly  recall  the  faces  and  the  voices  of  those 
who  were  once  with  us.  nourishing  ourselves 
with  the  memory  of  the  good  they  did.  Thus 
strengthened,  we  go  forward  to  the  tasks  of 
this  life,  with  a  spiritual  kinship  that  knows' 
not  the  barriers  of  death.  For  they  have  left 
us  a  heritage  which  we  cannot  fall. 

As  we  think  of  our  brothers  who  are  gone, 
we  feel  regret.  Blinded  by  the  speed  and  the 
material  things  of  this  earthly  life,  too  often 
we  did  not  see  and  encourage  the  quiet  vir- 
tues of  our  friends.  We  wl&h  that  we  could 
speak  to  them  once  more,  to  say  th«  words  of 
human  fellowship  which  we  were  too  busy  to 
say  while  they  were  walking  by  our  side. 
"One  more  chance,  one  more  chance."  we 
cry.  as  all  humanity  has  cried  since  the  be- 
ginning ol  time,  but  there  is  no  answer  from 
the  beyond.  The  men  we  knew  have  gone, 
never  knowmg  what  they  gave  to  life,  not 
knowing  the  respect  and  afTPCtion  which  we 
meant  to  Fpeak  while  they  could  hear.  And. 
so,  through  a  memorial  service  such  as  this, 
we  send  out  our  prayers  to  eternity,  hoping 
and  believing  that  our  loved  ones  there  will 
understand. 

We  rise  from  our  prayers,  cleansed  by  hu- 
mility and  fortified  by  the  faith  tluit  if  we 
say  ajid  do  to  others  what  we  failed  to  express 
to  cur  departed  brothers,  we  shall  redeem  our 
mistakes.  Through  regret  and  repentance 
and  the  renewal  of  spirit  that  comes  from  this 
communion  with  the  dead,  men  go  on  from 
felf  to  serve  the  larger  needs  of  family,  neigh- 
borhood, community,  State,  Nation,  and  now 
the  world. 

The  Lawrence  Lodge  of  Elks  has  terved  its 
community  weU.  For  a  few  moments  of 
memory,  we  look  back  to  the  beginnings  of 
our  city.  Little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
«go.  Lawrence  was  rolling  hill  and  field  and 
meadow,  a  sylvan  paradise,  where  the  crea- 
tures of  Nature  sang  and  played  The  Mer- 
rimack teemed  with  fish,  and  its  waters  were 
as  clear  and  healthful  as  the  fountain  of 
youth  Lawrerce  had  one  house,  belonging 
to  a  farmer  who  did  hie  dally  chores,  far  re- 
moved from  the  rommercial  activity  of  Salero 
and  Boston  and  Portland. 

Then  a  traveler  came  'his  way.  fUled  with 
the  ferment  of  the  indtistrtal  revolution. 
He  knew  that  In  Kurop*>  the  spinning  and 
the  weartng  were  no  longer  done  in  the 
home*.  Men  had  invented  machines  which 
could  do  th<  work  of  many  men  These  ma- 
chines were  housed  In  large  buildings  where 
hundreds  worked.  In  this  manner,  the  pro- 
duction and  the  proflt«  were  great.  And 
when  the  traveler  saw  the  'vlde  waters  of  the 
M^Trlmack.  flowing  unU6?d  to  the  sta,  he  got 
an  Inspiration.  T>iis  Bow  of  water  could  be 
hame«*ed  to  make  cheap  power  for  machines. 
He  hurried  back  to  Bostcm.  Soon  raany  men 
were  coming  to  this  pl«ln  In  the  valley. 
They  built  large  mlUs  along  the  t)«nks  of 
the  nver.  and  people  ciime  to  work  in  tha 
mills,  and  that  is  bow  Lswrencc  was  bom. 

Then  came  the  war  cf  the  brothers — the 
War  Between  the  States.  Men  went  from 
Lawrence  to  fight  and  die  in  that  4-year  war. 
and  through  thU  K»crifl<:e  for  fomelhtng  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  town,  the  peo^rfe  of 
Lawrence  were  developing  roots  of  courage 
and  enterprise  and  cooperation  for  the  com- 
mon good,  in  keeping  wlnh  the  American  way. 
After  the  war.  there  wiis  much  work  to  be 
done,  and  the  town  liad  grcwing  pains. 

Suddenly,  tragedy  struck.  The  Pember- 
ton  MUls  collapaed  pinning  hundreds  in  the 
wreckage,  and  ftre  broke  out.  Tbe  people 
of  Lawrence  rushed  to  the  scene,  fcrganized 
bucket  brigades  to  fight  the  flames,  burned 
and  blinded  and  exhausted  themselves,  try- 
ing to  save  the  helpless  victims.  And  when 
it  was  over  there  were  many  dead  But  out 
of  this  agony  and  its  fearful  cost  came  a 
deeper  awareness  of  the  community  and 
the  human  dependence  of  e«<*  man  on  his 
fellow  man. 
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Production  went  on  and  the  work  was  hard 
as  people  labored  from  6  to  6.  In  the  winter 
months  they  went  to  work  in  the  dark  and 
came  heme  In  tlie  dark,  never  seeing  the 

light  of  day.  When  the  work  was  over,  many 
simply  crossed  the  canal  to  the  corporation 
Aouses  to  eat  their  frugal  suppers  and  fall 
Into  an  exhausted  sleep. 

If  you  look  at  the  stones  in  the  old  cem- 
etery, you  will  read  the  story  of  these  days. 
On  tablet  after  tablet  you  will  read  the 
names  of  four,  five,  or  six  in  each  family 
Who  died  In  infancy.  The  people  wore  them- 
selves out  In  those  early  slave  factories  and 
the  mothers  could  not  afford  the  good  food 
they  needed  for  their  children.  Production 
at  a  prcflt  for  the  few  was  the  whiplash  of 
this  pioneer  Industrial  community.  Genera- 
tions lived  and  died  with  no  other  possible 
future  than  these  mills. 

Then,  in  1912,  the  oppressed  workers  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands.  The  long  and 
bitter  strike  of  that  year  focu-ed  world  at- 
tention on  the  Impossible  economic  plight 
of  the  textile  workers.  There  were  breed 
lines  and  soup  kitchens  as  the  workers  suf- 
fered together  to  win  some  measure  of  the 
new  freedcm.  the  rl£!ht  to  earn  a  fair  share 
of  production's  profits  for  themselves.  By 
their  standing  together  in  this  common 
cause  they  encouraged  the  development  of 
organized  labor  which  Is  winning  for  them 
better  working  conditions  and  better  pay. 

In  1917.  the  Nation  went  to  war  with  an 
aggressor  across  the  seas  and  the  Nation 
needed  men  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  The 
pecple  of  Lawrence  did  not  hesitate.  They 
did  not  say:  "Let  the  rich,  who  got  from  the 
country,  now  give  to  the  country."  The 
mill  workers  sent  their  sons  by  the  thousands 
to  fl-^ht  the  world  bully  on  the  cold  Atlantic 
and  on  the  shell-swept  fields  of  France.  The 
war  was  won,  and  some  of  the  boys  who 
went  away  never  returned.  The  people,  how- 
ever, did  not  complain.  They  shared  the 
burden  of  their  grief  and  they  carried  on  in 
the  ways  of  peace.  By  common  sacrifice,  they 
had  been  brought  closer  together. 

During  the  1920s.  It  seemed  that  the 
golden  age  for  which  the  workers  had  so 
long  toiled,  had  at  last  arrived.  There  was 
work  for  all  at  decent  hours  and  good  pay. 
The  city  of  Lawrence  enjoyed  prosperity  with 
all  the  communities  of  the  Nation.  We  did 
not  know  that  it  was  an  artificial  prosperity, 
stimulated  by  false  bookkeeping  until  the 
bubble  burst  In  1929  and  the  Nation  was 
paralyzed.  For  10  years,  in  a  struggle  that 
was.  in  some  respects,  more  wearing  than 
war  or  industrial  strife,  the  workers  faced 
fear,  despair,  and  the  constant  challenge  of 
trying  to  make  both  ends  meet.  In  this  long 
and  belt-tightening  period,  families  doubled 
up.  Individual  helped  individual,  clubs  and 
societies  engaged  in  philanthropic  work  th^t 
taxed  every  human  and  material  resource. 
It  was  a  long-drawn-out  battle  by  the  com- 
munity for  survival  and  in  the  fires  of  this 
ordeal  were  forged  even  stronger  bonds  of 
cooperation. 

As  our  people  were  slowly  though  surely 
winning  their  fight  for  economic  democracy, 
the  Nation  was  attacked  by  aggressors,  as- 
saulting U3  from  the  east  and  the  west. 
Undaunted,  the  Nation  rose  as  one  man  to 
beat  back  the  attacks.  For  4  years,  the  peo- 
ple gave  labor  and  skill  and  faith  and  life 
Itself  to  win  the  most  terrible  of  all  wars. 

The  people  of  Lawrence  stand,  on  this  De- 
cember of  19 i5.  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
age,  beside  which  the  month  of  July  1945 
seems  like  a  point  hundreds  of  years  back 
in  time.  • 

li  ng  come  so  far,  they  will  not  falter. 
r  .  a  them  is  the  record  of  great  obstacles 
overcome  in  the  forward  march  of  the  com- 
mon man.  Foremost  among  those  who  have 
helped  them  in  this  pilgrimage  U  the  Law- 
rence  Lodge  of  Elks.  No  fair-weather  friends 
are  these.  They  combine  the  lifting  cheer- 
;..';  ts3  of  human  fellowship  wuh  a  day-in- 


and-day-out  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the 
needy  and  th?  underprivileged. 

The  Elks  know  the  meaning  of  American- 
lim,  which  is  faith  in  God  and  country. 

They  welcome  men  of  all  races,  all  creeds, 
and  all  classes  In  our  society,  and  therefore 
fere  truly  representative  of  the  communities 
which  they  serve.  In  fire,  flood,  hurricane, 
economic  distress,  and  war — at  all  seasons 
of  th3  year — the  Elks  are  working  with  the 
good  will  and  practical  hr^lpfulness  which 
are  the  roots  of  American  character.  These 
virtues  are  needed  tocay  as  they  were  never 
nescied  before. 

Peace  has  come,  bringing  a  great  and  sober- 
ing responsibility.  This  is  the  first  me- 
morial service  to  be  conducted  by  the  Law- 
rence Lodge  since  the  coming  of  peace  and 
the  first  since  the  beginning  of  the  atomic 
age..  Today,  man  is  confronted  with  a  poTser 
of  his  own  making  which  can  bring  unlim- 
ited blessings  to  all,  or  it  can  bring  complete 
destruction.  Is  man  ready  to  meet  this  re- 
Bpor.sibilitv?  Has  he  developed  his  mind 
and  character  to  control  this  power  for  ae 
general  welfare? 

To  do  so,  he  will  need  to  summon  every 
good  that  is  or  was.  as  we  tonight,  at  this 
memorial  service,  recall  the  exemplary  lives 
of  brothers  who  have  gone,  that  v.'e  may  be 
spiritu'illy  strengthened  to  meet  the  great 
task  which  Is  upon  us 

We  lecall  the  good  which  those  now  dead 
once  did  in  life,  holding  it  before  us  as  a 
guide  to  cur  ov/n  conduct. 

As  the  Elks  of  Lawrence  have  worked  hand 
in  hand  with  their  fellow  Americans,  en- 
couraging and  helping  our  community  to 
surmoimt  every  trial,  so,  too.  will  they  work 
wlih  the  comn-.unities  of  State,  Nation,  and 

the  world,  to  make  the  fraternity  of  man- 
kind upon  which  the  fate  of  our  clvlllzaticu 
depends  for  surv.val. 

In  the  name  of  the  departed  members  of 
Lawrence  Lodge,  Benevolent  O.der  of  Elks, 
we  pledge  that  we  shall  work  for  this  high 
goal  of  human  brotherhood. 

With  the  inspiration  of  cur  dead,  and  with 
the  help  of  Almighty  God.  it  will  be  done. 


lull  r,:r.n-'vn!r:ii  Proinise  Trapped 
Vif  orktrs  of  Eurone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
M:)N.  HOWARD  H.  Ll\  FlTT 

."    NEER.^SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  DscembSr  4. 1945 

Mr.  EUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing the  text  of  a  speech  dehvered  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Novem- 
ber 27,  on  the  Congress  Speaks  program 
regarding  the  so-called  Murray-Patman 
full  employment  bill: 

Fellow  Americans,  as  a  youngster  I  used  to 
listen  open-mouthed  and  wide-eyed  to  the 
eoap-bcx,  patent-medicine  doctor  who  sold 
that  famous  magic  Indian  remedy,  rattle- 
snake oil,  absolutely  guaranteed  to  cure  all 
the  aches  and  pains  of  the  human  body.  I 
was  charmed  by  the  glowing  promises  of 
health  guaranteed  to  result  from  using  one 
bottle  costing  $1. 

The  old  patent-medicine  man  Is  gone,  but 
todr.y  his  mag.c  appeals  are  being  used  ev- 
eryvi-nere  by  those  who  wcu!d  regiment  the 
people.  The  health  claims  for  the  snake-oil 
remedy  of  the  gay  nineties  have  been  replaced 
by  pro.iperlty  claims  for  cure-all  legislation. 

1  M  irray-Patman  full  employment  bill 
Is  ,  .  ,  remedy.  It  uses  the  propaganda 
alogaii  method  so  successfully  used  in  other 


lands — laids  where  the  people  surrendered 
their  libeity  for  seductive  slogans. 

The  Communists  gained  absolute  power  In 
Russia  b^  magic  premises.    Here  they  are: 

"Land  fot  the  peasants — factories  for  the 
worljers — kread  for  the  hungry."  Let  me 
repeat  th^m — "Land  for  the  peasants — fac- 
tories for  Ihe  workers — bread  for  the  hungry." 
Can  you  think  of  a  more  appealing  set  of 
promises  jto  trap  a  hard-pressed  people — 
unless  it  would  be  this  slogan  used  by  Hitler 
"Better  wages  for  the  workers"? 

These  slogans  are  alluring  and  tempting, 
just  as  thle  magic  promises  of  the  snake-oil 
doctor  w^e.  He  took  your  dollar  for  his 
bottle  of  (Worthless  liquid  and  disappeared. 
But  the  iTJOdern  political  doctors  exact  a 
terrible  pmce  In  exchange  for  their  remedies. 
In  GermaAy.  Italy,  and  Russia,  they  promised 
governmeit  full  employment  and  they  de- 
livered It-t-but  the  price  of  that  slogan  was 
not  measured  in  dollars.  The  price  the  peo- 
ple paid  vias  the  loss  of  liberty.  Justice,  and 
opportunity   for    their   children. 

And  all!  these  vital  rights  are  a  part  of 
the  final  fprice  of  the  Murray-Patman  full 
employme  it  bill. 

It  is  thl  5  simple.  To  guarantee  your  em- 
ployment, the  Government  mtist  have  the 
power  to  farce  you  to  live  in  accordance  with 
its  plans—  Just  as  the  commander  of  an  army, 
responsibi ;  for  his  troops,  must  have  slave- 
like obedl  »nce  from  them.  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  V)  have  full  responsibility  for  your 
employme  It,  Government  must  have  the 
power  to  -egiment  you  into  taking  any  Job 
it  picks  f^r  you.  This  means  it  will  have 
the  power  to  tell  you  where  you  must  work, 
how  mucli  you  shall  be  paid,  and  how  you 
shall  spend  your  wages. 

Is  this  B  jpralsal  too  critical  of  this  scheme? 
LLsten  to  t  le  1944  report  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  wh  ch  points  out  that  "even  full  em- 
ployment could  not  obviate  unemployment 
In  any  but  a  regimented  economy."  That  is 
the  Judgqient  of  the  United  States  Social 
Security  Board.  And,  Sir  William  Beverldge. 
author  ofl  the  Beverldge  plan  in  England, 
admits  : 

"Full  eriplcyment  cannot  be  won  and  held 
without  a  treat  extension  of  the  responsibili- 
ties and  pdwers  of  the  state  exercised  through 
organs  of  jthe  central  government.  •  •  • 
To  ask  foi  full  employment  while  olijecting 
to  these  axtensions  of  state  activities  is  to 
will  the  eUd  and  refU5e  the  means." 

The  exa^t  effect  of  the  Murray-Patman  full 
emplcymelit  bill  is  "to  will  the  end  and  re- 
fuse the  ineans."  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
asume  that  the  authors  of  this  bill  mean  It 
to  be  simply  an  empty  promise — thus  you 
may  only  Conclude  that,  underneath  the  bait 
cf  the  worts  "full  employment."  must  be  the 
hook  of  fiill  regimentation,  with  the  same 
consequenies  that  followed  the  same  promises 
in  Germar^y.  Italy,  and  Russia. 

Well,  yo^i  may  ask,  how  can  we  bring  about 

full  emplo^-ment? 

Fortunately,  today  In  America,  there  Is  a 
golden  an4  unparalleled  opportunity  for  the 
Governmetit  to  encourage  lull  employment. 
Just  two  ci  the  regular  and  normal  duties  of 
Governme^it  must  be  done  immediately  and 
honestly.  (Here  they  are: 

1.  The  lidmlnistration  should  set  up  a 
genuine  plan  to  balance  the  budget  within 
2  years.      j 

2.  The  administration  should  prepare  an 
orderly  prigram  to  wind  up  the  OPA  by  a 
definite  dajte. 

These  two  actions  would  assure  workers 
and  Industty  alike  of  honest  dollars  for  their 
production!. 

Then  th^  unsatisfied  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can peoplai  especially  our  veterans  and  their 
families,  f4r  housing,  automobiles,  and  other 
things  would  create  maximum  employment 
and  produ  ctlon  for  many  years. 

An  orde  ly  plan  for  ending  the  OPA  and 
the  asaura  nee  of  a  balanced  budget  woultj 
end  the  c(  ncealed  creeping  Inflation  at  the 
root  of  naost  of  our  strike  troubles.    For 
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American  Industry  and  labor,  like  a  good 
football  team,  must  have  a  sei  of  rules  that 
Will  not  be  changed  by  Wasilngton  every 
few  minutes  during  the  gam*. 

Has  this  administration  the  ability  and 
the  political  courage  to  tackle  these  duties? 
Ftor  balancing  the  budget  and  restoring  free 
production  for  workers  and  industry  are  the 
vital  tasks  before  the  adminlstiaticwi  and  the 
Congress. 

We  miist  not  be  led  by  slo'jans  Into  the 
dismal  European  swamp  of  full  employment 
by  enslaved  labor.  Instead  w^  should  take 
the  American  four-lane  hlghwf  y  of  full  pro- 
duction by  free  workers. 


Repor*  F  fffT  Oversijai 
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IK^THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESI NTATTVES 

Tuesday,  November  27,  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  boy.s 
In  the  Army  from  north  Idaho  like  those 
from  every  other  section  of  the  country, 
now  that  the  war  ha.s  been  vkon,  want  to 
get  home,  as  evidenced  in  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived, signed  by  a  number  o :  Idaho  vet- 
erans, inserted  herewith : 

AtnroMOTTVT  RrPAnt  Company, 
TivaLFTH  Motor  T>anspobt  B/t  , 

FMF,  Pacific.  CAaa  o»  PPO. 
San  Francisco,  Calif..  November  19,  1945. 
Hon.  CoMPTON  I.  White, 

reaenUttive,  State  of  Idaho. 

Wa.thrr  ffton.  D.  C. 
Sia:   Everything  in  Wasliuigton  seems 
to  be  done  on  the  point  plan,  so  I  would  like 
to  offer  you  a  point  plan  from  S  isebo,  Japan, 
and  we,  the  enlisted  men.  woulc:  like  to  have 

it  acted  on  In  whole  or  part. 

1.  Straighten  out  demoblllzat*on:  When 
an  order  comes  out.  let  it  be  actctd  on  as  it  is 
witbout  having  It  worded  In  a  m  inner  that  It 
can  be  twisted  and  distorted  :nto  a  shape 
that  will  suit  any  situation  our  leaders 
choose  It  to  fit. 

2.  Tell  us  the  truth :  We  are  no  longer 
children  and  the  war  is  over.  V/^hy  can  t  we 
be  told  the  truth  of  why  we  are  over  here  In 
such  great  niimbers  and  why  cai  t  we  be  told 
when  we  will  get  home,  or  dor  "t  our  great 
leaders  know? 

3.  Better  our  conditions:  Is  It  necessary 
that  we  should  be  eating  C  rat  ons  and  de- 
hydrated foods  for  most  of  our  meals  when 
the  States  are  only  20  days  fiom  here  by 
ship?  I've  heard  that  the  Japanese  In- 
ternees In  the  States  ate  better  than  we  do. 
but,   of   covu^e,   I    realize   that    jce    are   of   a 

great  democracy  and  must  show  these  people 
that  we  are  a  shining  example  to  all,  except 
the  men  who  fought  from  Gu  idalcanal  to 
their  Internment   in  Japan. 

4.  Get  back  to  democracy:  Let  our  Govern- 
ment again  be  run  by  otur  Congressmen  In- 
stead of  being  bxiIldoEed  by  military  men. 
If  an  example  of  what  military  control  of  a 
country  can  do  is  needed,  then  send  one  of 
the  many  congressional  committ-es  to  Japan 
and  see  what  It  did  for  these  peo;)le. 

5.  Stop  Strikes:  Is  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  powerless  In  stopping  these  strikes 
that  are  holding  up  shipping  fi  cUltles  and 
the  things  we  need?  If  Mr.  Le  vis  and  Mr. 
Green  cannot  be  handled  there,  send  them 
and  their  strikers  over  to  us.  V'e  would  be 
glad  to  return  to  the  United  Sates  In  the 
ships  that  they  «'ould  come  Ir.  We,  too. 
have  problems  but  we  cant  str  ke, 

6.  Get  us  home:  Of  course,  w?  all  realise 
that  there  was  a  war  on  and  wi;h  the  help 
of   our   draft  boards   we  gladly   joined   the 


servlee.  but  now  the  war  i«  over  and  we  are 
very  anxtous  to  Join  our  wives,  children,  and 
families  again.  It  lsn"t  Just  exactly  a  happy 
family  life  to  be  stuck  here,  thousands  of 
miles  from  home.  In  the  midst  of  a  group 
of  filthy,  stinking  diseased  race  of  people. 
Please,  sir,  put  your  every  effort  Into  help- 
ing us  feUows  get  back  to  the  homes  that 
We  miss  so  much. 
Sincerely. 

W.    L.    Ellis.    Private,    USMCR;    D     E. 

Blake,       USMC;       Carl       Schmidt, 

USMCR:     T.    M.    Myers,    USMCR, 

D     E     Cutting.    USMCR:    F.    W. 

Rush,    USMCR;    H.    A.    Hutchlns. 

USMCR;    C.   P.   Chamberlain.   Jr.. 

USMCR;   O.  A.  Colclasure.  USMC; 

L.  C.  Lee,  USMCR. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  5  (leQislatit:-€  day 
of  Monday.  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  ODANIEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
dehvered  by  His  Excellency  Dr.  Antonio 
Esplnosa  de  Los  Monteros.  Ambassador 
of  Mexico,  at  the  dinner  In  his  honor  at 
the  New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Mexican  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  states,  at  the  Hotel  Plaza.  New 
York.  November  38,  1»46. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

It  afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  accept  the 
kind  Invitation  from  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Mexican  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  to  be  with  you  to- 
night, and  I  count  myself  particularly  for- 
tunate that  I  am  prlvilegrd  to  meet  this  bril- 
liant company.  Although  I  appreciate  very 
deeply  your  magnincent  reception,  permit  me 
to  accept  it,  not  as  an  unmerited  personal 
honor,  but  rather  as  a  token  of  your  high  re- 
gard for  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
my  country.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I 
thank  you  lor  this  tribute  to  Mexico. 

I  am  especially  grateful  for  the  presence  cf 
ao  many  ladies  who  with  their  charm  and 
loveliness  enhance  the  enjoyment  of  this 
gathering.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  ladies 
will  forgive  me  for  taking  this  opportunity, 
graciously    offered    t>y    their    husbands    and 

friends,  to  dlwruss  matters  to  which  we  men — 
admittedly  the  weaker  half  of  the  species — 
attach  so  much  Importance. 

I  have  been  in  New  York  City  many  times. 
I  have  spent  here  long  periods  while  working 
on  economic  and  financial  matters  with  Gov- 
ernment olBclals,  bankers,  and  financial  ex- 
ecutives. I  am  very  happy  to  see  among  you 
so  many  old  friends.  Yes.  I  am  still  happier 
because  now  that  I  am  in  Washington,  I  shall 
see  more  of  you  than  heretofore. 

Since  most  of  you  gentlemen  are  business- 
men, I  would  rather  limit  my  remarks  to 
the  all-Important  subject  of  trade  between 
your  great  country  and  mine.  It  was  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  I  relinqulahed  a  finan- 
cial post  which  I  held  for  many  years  in 
Mexico.  No  wonder,  then,  that  i  would 
rather  talk  shop  with  you.  I  want  to  speak 
Informally  and  plainly. 

My  work  in  Waablngton  will  be  baaad  on 
the  principle  that,  while  it  U  of  paramount 
Impurtanct  to  malnuin   the   relatloiia   be- 


tween our  two  governments  on  the  present 
high  level  of  friendliness  and  good  will,  we 
must  place  special  emphasis  for  many  years 
to  come  on  advancing  and  expanding  our 

common  economic  Interests.  I  am  fitrmly 
convinced  that  the  safest  way  to  attain  true 
and  lasting  peace  and  friendship  among  na- 
tions lies  precisely  in  a  commtinity  of  tmsl- 
ness  Interests,  grounded  on  sincere  trust  and 
reciprocal  fair  dealing. 

Mexico,  as  you  all  know,  has  been  tradl- 
tlonaily  a  market  for  consvuners*  goods  of 
all  kinds.  We  have  Ixjught  manufactured 
products  from  j-ou  and  from  other  coun- 
tries, many  of  which  products  we  coyld  have 
easily  produced  on  an  economic  basis,  had 
we  had  the  necessary  machinery  and  tech- 
nical skin. 

We  believe  that  this  situation  must  under- 
go substantial  changes.  Henceforth  we  shall 
do  everything  possible  to  become.  In  the 
main,  a  market  for  producer  goods  and  for 
such  consumer  goods  as  we  cannot  "produce 
on  a  sound  economic  basis. 

In  this  respect.  If  I  may  remind  you.  we 
wish  to  follow  the  example  of  yoiu-  own 
country,  precisely  as  advocated  more  than 
a  century  ago  by  that  great  Ameriean  states- 
man. Alexander  Hamilton,  to  who.se  pro- 
phetic genius  and  creative  ability  this  coun- 
try owes  much  of  Its  fabulous  wealth  and 
power. 

Let  it  be  known,  then,  that  Mexico  Is  now 
vitally  Interested  In  bU3rlng  the  most  modern 
and  efficient  types  of  machinery,  tools,  and 
other  plant  equipment  and  that  the  size  of 
our  orders  shall  be  limited  only  by  our  ca- 
pacity to  pay. 

But  let  rvDt  the  manufacturers  nt  consum- 
ers' goods   become   unduly   alarmad    because 

Of  this  change  in  otir  policy.  Certain  manu- 
facturers may  no  longer  find  a  market  in 
Mexico,  but  greater  compensation  will  be 
found  In  the  unlimited  opportunities  for 
new  items  which  the  Umted  States  Is  to  ex- 
port to  Mexico  m  increasing  quantities,  re- 
sulting In  a  larger  volume  of  trad*.  Experi- 
ence shows  conclusively  that  the  best  clients 
for  consumers"  goods  are  the  highly  Indus- 
trial IzPd  peoples  of  the  world.  If  Mexico's 
industrialization  program  is  succeasful — and 
we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  fall— then 
our  standard  of  living  will  Improve  and  con- 
sequently we  shall  soon  become  ready  buyers 
of  consumers'  goods  of  a  higher  quality  and 
in  greater  volume  than  ever  before. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  significant  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  Mexico  during  the  war  years. 

Since  1942.  when  the  United  States  prac- 
tically discontinued  production  of  civilian 
goods  while  Increasing  at  the  same  time  Its 
purchases  of  raw  materials,  we  Metlcans  had 
to  tighten  our  belts  in  doing  away  with  prac- 
ticaHy  every  type  of  Imported  con-umer 
goods,  while  at  the  same  time,  our  tradition- 
ally favorable  balance  of  trade,  increased  to 
levels  never  before  attained. 

We  have  as  a  result  accumulated  a  reserve 
of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  without  prece- 
dent in  our  financial  history.  Our  currency 
clrctHatlon  has  ezpazMled  many  times,  and 
the  cost  of  living  has  conaiderably  increased 
In  spite  of  all  our  efloru. 

It  Is  then  up  to  those  of  us  in  Mexico  who 
have  lived  close  to  these  probteifta  during 
the  past  &  years  to  face  them  and  devise 
means  for  accc»npUstkliig  tv.x>  thiags:  First, 
to  hold  down  our  InHaUonary  trtn4s  with 
all  the  means  at  our  disposal;  and  peeond,  to 
fulfill  a  sacred  duty.  Indeed,  that  tt,  to  make 
Buie  that  the  gold  and  foreign  exchange  w« 
have  amaaaed  wuh  such  gre:u  hardshtpc  shall 
not  t>e  squandered  in  an  orgy  of  wl. 
Ing  in  luxury  and  superfluous  gc><.—  Y.  £ 
must,  absolutely  must,  mm  to  It  that  what- 
ever we  buy  vith  these  I'unds  will  guar  ^r 
the  Mexican  people  a  bifthrr  per  c«pi- 
come.    We.  the  pcoi  <.  muat 

to  UM  our  aavinga  L  ..4id  mot.  ..     f 
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We  Invite  nnd  cordially  welcome  yoxi  to 
join  VM  tn  uur  mixtest  but  br^ve  eftort  to 
m,(,,.,,i„i.jf  Mexico  and  thereby  Inv  the 
lov.  1    for   nn   economy   of   nbundniKO 

whicii  V  .ii  In  tiinp  brii.^  nbt  ut  nn  ''"d 

B»d  profitable  undc  botwccn  our   ; 

When  you  Invcu  In  Mexico  we  cxpcci  yotl 
to  bear  In  mind  the  same  purpose  wo  have 
of  promoting  and  developing  tlie  Mexican 
economy,  as  well  as  of  making  that  develop- 
ment the  source  of  Increased  profits  and 
other  mutual  cdvantagcs.  All  we  expect  of 
tha  foreign  Investor  who  wishes  to  go  Into 
Mexico  la  that  he  abide  by  the  rules  of  fair 
play,  such  as  r.re  established  by  your  own 
legislation  for  the  prcper  behavior  of  capital 
and  Its  management  within  ycur  own 
country. 

1  thoroughly  agree  with  the  principles 
enunciated  by  your  great  President  Truman. 
In  his  Navy  Day  speech  he  clearly  and  force- 
fully stated  the  fundamental  principles  of 
your  Government's  foreign  policy.  One  of 
these  principles  is  that  this  country  believes 
"that  full  economic  collaboration  between  all 
nations,  great  and  small,  is  essential  to  the 
improvement  of  living  conditions  all  oyer 
the  world  and  to  the  establishment  of  free- 
dom from  fear  and  freedom  from  want." 
We  know  American  businessmen  are  of  the 
same  belief,  and  that  they  are  willing  and 
ready  to  translate  that  belief  into  action. 

In  this  pionrering  effort  we  have  already 
made  some  progress.  During  thi  past  few 
years  many  surveys  have  been  completed  and 
we  have  now  the  blueprints  for  several  in- 
dustrial projects.  W?  have  built  a  few  plants 
in  a.<soclation  with  American  industrialists. 
For  instance,  we  have  a  new  steel  mill  at 
Monclova,  we  are  building  a  plant  for 
aluminum  products,  we  have  started  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  yarn  and  of  asbestos  prod- 
ucts, and  soon  shall  have  in  operation  a 
can   manufacturing  plant. 

Just  recently  we  completed  negotiation 
with  an  American  firm  to  build  a  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  electrical  equipment 
end  household  appliances.  And  It  is  i  i- 
teresting  to  note  that  this  plant  was  made 
pTsslhip  by  the  assistance  of  one  of  your 
Industrial  concerns  and  by  the  co- 
<,  .  a  of  a  dlstlngulslicd  group  cf 
American  private  bnnKers.  The  American 
6har«  of  thla  investment,  pctitlemen,  has 
not  come,  of  course,  from  American  banks; 
it  came  from  thot  trent  source  of  prosperity 
the  Unitrd  Scutes  has  and  cn.'oys.  the 
A.n\r  ir.  who  has  shown  his  f.-vlih 

in  !    .  ^  more  prosperous  Mexico. 

The   Export -Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

I  should  add.  has  been  of  great  assistance 

to  us.     We  have,  for  some  years,  obtained 

1  aid  \vh..h  has  been  of  paramount 

..ace  to  ;..>    ui  meeting  some  of  our 


h. 

th..  1 

our  plauN 
cold    an    i 
hNuker  could 


ulrementi,.   But  I  ahould 

-<a  In  potntlnc  otit 

Bank  htui  nuidird 

d  our  fiuurpa  with  as 

profeakloiuxl    pilvatt 

We  have   brrn   nbl« 


to  borrow  ino..«j    ..vin  (tie  Exi>ort-lnnK»rt 

Dank  only  when  wo  have  khown  thm    th» 

indivldunl  pr  <•    \n   of    )  '  tu 

M-'Xii'o,    U  upl  ;    ttnd.    li  al, 

lupci*  the  n'<4uutiui>(a«  ul  euunU   Uttnking 

III  cltMiixg,  hIIow  mt>  to  itdd  a  rew  worda 

eoiuprnliva    the    future    it-    ■'  •-    i ,.,<a 

Mex  CO  and  the  I'ltilPd  .^  a, 

ThP  UnliPd  Nv 
of  Aiuei'U'a  n«  < 

'tiid   won   n   I  ul    tiMiU)l(>   vai,     ine 

Mpxli>nn  pr«x|'.  Had   lit  It   thrlr  »hir» 

of  "blood,  i»wpm,  t>i\d  tfor»."  Aner  \uttold 
auRitUh  and  cacrinreii  witliotit  tiumher,  m.'n« 
kind  haa  earned  the  rltiht  to  live  in  a  world 
where  the  •ettlement  of  di»pu?pn  nmong 
•tntp»  ahnll  be  left  no  more  tv>  thp  nih.iia. 
n>'  '   •  :>r,     Mexico,  nn  wrll  iii«  f  vny  othpr 

n\  I  the  United  Natlonn,  cxpi-ois  to  be 

iiIjIp  to  puisuo  the  wplfiae  niwt  hupplnr-;!!  of  • 
her  prople  under  an   lntprn.i'i"'v.i   cystfm, 
wh?r3  i«octal  and  economic  co  n  shall 

be  the  rule,  rather  than  the  tMr^i   .n. 

Wp  wpnt  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  nil 
the  p'  nn   nations  of   th?  earth,   but 

more  .rly  with  our  closest  neighbor — 

the  United  Slates  of  Amcrlc.i.  We  Ilrmly 
believe  that  reciprocal  assl8t.tnc©  shall  be 
the  basis  of  relations  smong  peoples.  Faith- 
ful to  the  glorious  tradition  cf  the  Americas, 
may  our  beloved  countries  always  show  re- 
spect for  each  other  and  dwell  in  construc- 
tive cooperation.  Thus.  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  of  America  will  ahvays  follow 
the  road  of  Justlcs  and  good  neighborllness 
to  lasting  peace  and  enduring  friendship. 


Coir.puliory    riiiuafy     i'r~:r:r':^ — 
Statement  by  Donald  Du  Cl.ane 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


,  J 


:S  LUDLOW 


I  '  t      I  .MJ 1  A  N  A 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  D?cember  4, 1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker, by  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  House,  I  present 
for  printing  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  statement  on  compulsory  military 
training  made  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  on  November  28.  1^45, 
by  Donald  Du  Shane,  secretary  hi  the 
National  Commission  for  the  Defense  of 
Democracy  Through  Education,  as  fol- 
lows : 

St.^tement  Against  CoMPtn.sosY  Milit.^ry 

Tr-ainino 
(By  Donald  Du  Shane,  secretary,  the  National 
Commission  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy 
Thrcujh  Education) 

T!ie  National  Commission  for  the  Defense 
of  Democracy  Through  Education  which  I 
represent  at  this  hearing  of  tlie  Hcure  Cjm- 
mlttee  on  Military  AITalrs  w.is  appointed  and 
is  maintained  by  the  National  Edticailon  As- 
eoclatlon.  which  represents  about  900  000 
teachers  through  direct  membfrshlp  Rnd 
through  Us  State  and  local  efllUatsd  organ- 
isations. Since  1943  the  commission  hns 
given  careful  consideration  to  the  problems  of 
peacetime  con-  ,   training.    It 

has  come  to  tl,>  ;  v.  ..elusions; 

1.  That  coinpulaory  military  training  la  not 
at  present  necessary  lor  the  best  possible  de- 


fense of  tltp  United  States  against  attack  or 
Invaalon,    I 

i.  That  tB«  pMMgf  of  this  mrasuie  at  tKla 
SPKalon  of  ron(iu«*a  would  be  unwine,  waste* 
ful,  and  iiJtii litis  to  our  best  Interests  butU 
(It  ht^me  HI  d  abroad, 

8,  That  I  teie  are  uther  defenae  measures  of 
greater  in\  <  rlnnce  »<tnie  of  which  Wvuild  be 
II  I    I'tih  or  prevrnted  by  the  hl^h  OJSl 

oi  .  <  iiy  military  tiainiiiii, 

I.  rt).Mrtit.«4NV    MILITAIIV    TRAtNINQ    IB    NOT    AT 

MIKikNT  N»>-r«aAIIY 

We  l>nv«  pome  out  of  this  war  with  th« 
•  I  f4>vv  «nd  the  hp»t  All  Tortp  lit  the 

V  I  inn  ti\p  woilit  n  liput  rqiiipppd  and 

I  tt  Inrae-ii  Army  An  loen  are 
w  .J.. I  otir  arinrd  foioes  the  »vle«'llve 
H  iviie  Ao(j  of  JP40  phtvldoe  that  Ihey  auto, 
initlltnlly  i  r«>  to  be  trnn^fprred  to  a  leeeive 
romp  'tirnt  of  the  land  and  navnl  forces  of 
tit*>  UnliPl  titatr*,  Ihcae  men  and  the 
larpp  luimtpr  of  voluntporn  now  pntprinu  otir 
Jor.o"  will  fully  protect  u»  from  litvaslon  nr 
surprise  at  ark  fur  the  nrxt  A  yenrs  or  more. 

A  ri N'Ist,  c  np;;rniNtil  of  our  pofslhle  toes 
durlnit  thp  next  nve  or  more  years  Jtistincs 
the  conclui  Ion  that  we  will  not  be  attncktd. 
Great  D;lti  in  is  a  firm  ally  and  a  futvire  war 
Wi.  h  her  is  i  nconcelvuble.  There  remains  only 
RuKsla.  amiher  of  our  allies,  who  is  poten- 
tially Ktrot  j^er  than  we  are,  but  war  weary 
and  with  :re.«8lng  problems  of  reconstruc- 
tion. Hrr  naval  and  air  strength  are  such 
that  ."ihe  <ould  not  successfully  Invade  u« 
for  many  ears,  and  there  Is  no  Indlcatloo 
that  she  w  shcs  to  do  so. 

Compiilfory  mllltarv  training  Is  not  only 
not  necde<  for  our  defense  at  the  present 
lime,  but  ta  adoption  might  also  increase 
internatiocal  suspicion  of  our  purposes  and 
encourage  i  irmament  races  which  might  en- 
danger woi  Id  peace. 

II.  THE    PAg  JACE    or    COMPtn-SOaT    TRAINING    AT 

TH  IS  TIME  WOULD  BE  UNWISE 

Conscrlp  ion  is  an  un-American  institution 
which  is  re  jardcd  with  distrust  by  large  ele- 
ments of  01  ir  population.  Many  believe  that 
Its  passage  will  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
milltarizatj  2n  of  America  and  of  the  weaken- 
ing and  uli  imate  destruction  of  our  democ- 
racy. Certa  Inly,  the  continuance  of  conscrip- 
tion over  a  long  period  of  years  will  have  a 
profound  efect  upon  our  political  decisions 
and  our  d  jpendence  upon  force  in  world 
aCairs. 

The  posa  blllty  of  the  development  of  a 
powerful  n  ilitary  bloc  based  on  universal 
couEcriptioi  should  be  given  careful  consid- 
eration. V'hile  Congress  is  net  fully  aware 
of  it,  there  ire  plans  to  be  presented  later  for 
refresher  ti  ainlng  and  organization  of  the 
Reserves  into  which  every  class  of  trainee 
graduates.  The  submission  to  military  dis- 
cipline anr  indoctrination  of  our  entire 
young  male  population,  the  granting  to  them 
cf  paymen  s  and  benefits,  the  catering  to 
them  by  po  itical  elements,  will  make  a  mili- 
tary political  bloc  probable  and  should  be 
taken  into  ronsideratlon  before  such  a  bill  is 
passed.  We  well  may  remember  George 
Washington's  statement:  "This  greatest 
Bingle  threi  t  to  a  republic  Is  an  overgrown 
m'litary  esi  ablishment." 

Tne  use  1 1  the  atomic  bomb  in  the  Japa- 
nese war  snd  the  intimation  that  bombs 
much  more  powerful  can  now  be  produced 
have  raised  questions  regarding  military  tac- 
tics and  do  enst  that  caamot  as  yet  be  an-* 
swcrod.  At  the  mcraent  there  seems  very 
little  reasstjrnnce  In  the  training  cf  millions 
cf  men  in  nillif;iry  drill  and  the  use  of  pump 
guns.  Wh 'u  tlio  world  finds  out  about 
atomic  bombs,  as  It  Inevitably  will,  the  su'J- 
Rcqu-nt  v.oi  id  war,  li  It  comes,  will  b«  much 
*1^  I  there  Will  not  be  lime  to  call  up 

nuu  -  a  our  compulsory  trolnecs.    1  un- 

dvr.^tand  ou  i  of  our  aiomlc  sclentlata  la  abcut 
to  publish  (  booklet  entitled  "The  Cue  Min- 
ute War."  It  Is  possible  that  Congress  will 
dissolve  Inti  thin  air  before  It  h.is  time  to 
declare  our  entrance  into  the  nc:;t  war.  It 
^ould  Ken  most  xmwlse  to  adept  muitary 
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ooMcrlptlon,  whleh  e«n  be  ^l^•'•'- '  if  at  all, 
OB  MpHMnre  in  paal  wtun,  w  ■  wUre 

•karaowt  t  fuiwra  vara  mai  airaady  baw 
channfed  without  some  «(  our  aUUtM-y  an4 
nn  iprs  knowiuf  vary  muoh  about  it. 

\  Me  Mdvtnl  of  tha  atomto  bostb  the 

Uiuted  NatiimH  Orffa&taatiun  brcmnea  the 
major  means  avaUahle  U^r  oouirunt  ^s  atomic 
•nprvy  and  prevent mn  the  nest  '.r«r,  l^ie 
Americnn  people  baVT>  entered  U\M  It  witb 
Iliad  faith  and  ht|b  hopaa  and  y«t  toBM  of 
Uli  >iy  lend<  ohVtMMI  t^ 

w  iR  lupvi  .  evIdtMtdl  tN 

I     r  >  ly  oonaoriptton 

>      »'"!'  ■-       .-  \.  wa  hate  an   i' 

u(  a  few  years  durtnn  which  \^r  do  not  in 
tu  wt>rry  about  war  and  titu^  we  will,  ti  ^^ 
ara  wiaa,  devote  to  the  lUftMl  afDria  Ut  win 
th'  '  >na  and  to  eon> 

VI :  ami  rmt  raja©- 

ti.  "    •■ 

TI 
tl> 

tlon. 


.1  injure  thi  «  uf  improving 

uU\n  the  Un:uv.  N..tions  Orgaaiaa* 


nuH 


aaa   or 

T     CON- 


l»  cur  iwtiunai  do- 
te ll»  «aln- 
.  larva-Heala  peo- 


ARl   oTHra 
mi^>nTANvl 
anorrioit 

or  MMrt  Impoi 
taMM  tikan  compt 
tanaaaaof  ■  eoM 
dvattoo.  and  a  laich 
of  our  succeu  in  the  Saeond  War  vaa  itie  to 
BM«a  produatlon  by  our  trained  nMCbaalts. 
angUieers.  aad  aaauagara,  artd  to  th<'  drawing 
Into  ttoa  Army  at  meehantrui  cxperu.  tech- 
niclaae.  and  aetaatlaka  vrtM  were  trained  t}y 
American  rchools  and  sliops.  Wfiatever  it 
coats  in.  effort  and  sacrifice.  w«  astist  main- 
tain a  sound  eeonaaay  and  a  addcty  dUtzlb- 
tited  high  level  of  nattonal  livcoair. 

On*  ot  tbc  ataiocking  revcla,Uoni  of  thi* 
wax  was  ihe  rejection  of  over  a  tblrd  of  our 
young  men  from  service  in  the  yVrmy  be- 
catise  of  bid  health,  physical  defjcta.  and 
lack  of  education.  The  loss  of  p:-orfuctlon 
fn  our  factories  during  the  war  because  of 
strikes  was  Infinitesimal  compared  with  the 
VoeaeB  due  to  siekncaa  snd  ptiysical  defects. 
Only  to  a  small  extcat  can  these  conditions 
be  imprnvpfi  duzing  1  ycaj's  military  train- 
ing of  selected  younf  men.  The  izui^or  Bai>- 
tlon  mtist  be  fcuikd  In  bettex  meiiical  and 
deatal  services  froas  the  kiiulctgaxten 
thjougb  bigb  acbockl  and  in  better  medical 
service  to  the  maasaa  a<  our  people. 

Other  improTcaaaBfta  wblcli  axe  needed  for 
the  welfare  of  our  country  as  wall  ts  for  out 
defense  in  case  of  another  war  are  the  high- 
eat  possikUe  educatlou  and  training  of  the 
naasnrn  ot  our  people.  Increased  training  of 
tachntgiaru.  eugluaara,  aiul  9cieiitu;.s.  the 
extension  of  thorough  seientiflc  investiga- 
tion, the  elimination  of  racial  and  group  con- 
flicts, and  the  development  of  national  imity. 

The  acccmpiishment  of  these  objectives 
equ<aiy  important  f>om  the  sUndpoint  of 
nationel  welfare  and  dcfcnae  might  be  re- 
tardesl  ot  preveiited  if  marginal  public  funds 
were  coBauaoecl  in  the  payment  of  the  high 
aanwhl  cost  of  compulsory  nuUtary  training. 

Tha  cost  of  compulsory  miliiary  tralnlrxg. 
as  estimated  by  the  War  D«puitment  under 
the  May  bill,  will  be  from  $1,750  OCOOCO  to 
V,taa.0WJO0.  it  is  probable  that  these  ceti- 
mataa  are  k)w  a*  they  do  not  Include  re> 
frealMr  coucaea  mni  payments  to  the  rasarva 
force  ot  which  the  military  unmiug  system 
Is  s  part,  rt  may  wall  ba  assumed  thst  the 
eoats  when  the  system  It  fnlty  In  operation 
wtV  apiproainnta  |3.0O»,Me.0Oe  naaMTTy. 

T»  Mesbers  oC  tiM  anr  Ouograaa  IS.i 
MMQO  NMy  not  bt  oaarwtMlmlBC  aa  n  la  to 
roe,  yet  I  ask  your  taoiiltanna  while  I  atuanpt 
to  show  some  ot  the  social  betterments  that 
could  be  obtained  with  this  sum  cf  money. 
•Btf  wtUcb  I  batlava  would  add  mwch  am^ie 
to  our  natMnml  dataaoe  than  wooM  attMtMy 


1   rrmitnHi   a    !••! 

buiiduvit  in  etfry  edunty  la  tfet  ValMtf  mitt 
each  y»ar, 

«  Const  met  a  f  »o  (too  library  ta  ft«f7 
county  in  the  mtted  ntatee  earh  y««r. 

a,  Coiutrurt  annually  a  I18Q.00Q  hoapital 
tn  each  oouaty, 

4  Kntptoy  10  mn-ttme  arhool  and  pubtte 
hoMlLh  doelera  and  It)  fviii-Mme  aebool  and 
health  nuraaa  in  <  inty  in  the 

.ry, 

6,  fuiahaae  10  iievk  .  bvtaaea 

In  eaob  cuuniy  in  < '-'-  '  v»«t. 

t.  IfUlltUltt    t  vine 


lit  every  puuniy 


U|»  to  a 


ha  a.ooo.OM 

t  attandltif 


N    artna  sU  MtMaoU 
reaauaabi*  staddard 

t,  fvathda  traa  edv 
ctoiidrao  vndar  !•  who  ai  > 
school. 

Id.  Um%  t)»  pay  lott  u  1  ^lnlor  callega 
with  Id  MMavdOtora  to  avviy  cutmty  m  th« 
Vnltad  deatea^ 

11.  PvoatcNi  all  tha  lapsMiw  of  a  t-year 
poatgroduate  coufm  tm  at^dOB  aalaelad  atu- 
dtntji  carb  ytar. 

13  Pay  the  ffWN  iMddtOBanea  and  tuition 
at  coHeHC  ar  tochnlaal  aet»eol  for  1  yaor  of 
iba  000.000  boya  who  wouM  ba  aonao^ptad 
under  the  May  bML 

IS.  Erect  a  three-q^Mrtar-mllllon'^ienRr 
trade  and  technleal  acheei  in  each  con- 
greaaMNMi  district  aack  year. 

TMs  wo«M  leave  an  unexpended  bahince 
of  015.300.000  ann«aRy. 

If  m  the  second  and  sirtweqiieut  years 
additional  btMses,  hoepftah,  and  libraries 
were  not  needed  In  each  cctinty.  and  a  sec- 
ond technical  scbool  were  not  needed  In  each 
congreeaionrt  district,  the  coat  would  be  re- 
duced to  leas  than  aa.OOO.OOCOOO  a  year. 

While  there  are  various  poealble  plans  of 
spending  t3.00e.e30.COO  annually  for  the  ao- 
ctal  in^provement  of  the  United  States,  the 
above  proposals  indicate  methods  by  whlcts 
otu*  national  welfare  and  defense  cotild  be 
tremenskoosly  improved  for  the  same  amoimt 
that  would  be  wasted  at  the  present  time  on 
compulsory  milltju7  training. 

We  have  from  5  to  10  years  duiinf  which 
we  dare  work  for  peace,  during  which  we 
must  improve  our  econooay.  correct  bad  con- 
dltlona,  solve  sooie  of  our  serious  social  prob- 
teaas.  malce  democracv  work.  By  then,  we 
will  probably  know  whether  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  can  give  soow  aaeurance 
ct  world  peace,  wbether  the  atomic  bomb  can 
be  oontrollect.  whetber  sonae  otber  nation  or 
growp  of  natiaos  is  arming  and  prcpartog  for 
a  war  with  us.  If  after  this  peiiod  tt  should 
appear  that  another  world  war  to  probable, 
tnen  would  be  the  time  to  devise  the  moat 
effective  UMthods  of  warfare  for  the  defense 
of  oar  conntry,  irrespective  of  expense,  which 
might  fjr  mifht  not  Inclode  peacetime  com- 
pukory  military  tratnkag. 


They  Call  It  Peace 


mui  fS  .000,000,000  per  yaivr  It  woaki  ba 
puaafb>  to: 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNiatX 

or   NQSTH    DAKOTA 

IN  TUX  aSNATB  OF  THX  UNITBD  8TATM 

WnfM.sddf.  DntBibcr  5  dtviakUivt  tfdy 
of  JVondoy.  Octvbfr  3»>,  194S 

Mr.  LANOER.  Ur.  Prosident.  I  a.^Oc 
unanimous  conaent  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  Aopoodlz  of  the  Rscoao  an  editorial 
ratttHni  "They  Can  It  Peace."  from  thd 
ChicdffO  Tribune  of  December  5.  1945. 


ThtffdbilAff  A0  0b.hTtion.  t'  i 
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tka  Vdttod  HdtioM  aiflvrtly  Cowuru  The 
»ro»nrtldi>i  at  Um  foM,  44  lo  M,  )'>»i>"  it 
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ibe  (lence  they  ara  loini  to  lailalada  la 
the  peace  el  Ow  |Mea  and  tWa  «aiMMMr«MMl 

CMinp     It  Is  tha  pen'      '  "'■  ^'   »iral« 

ing    ludonealaa    pai  lease 

pluneo  tt  Is  tha  peace  In  whu-h  the  rvibbrr 
bixronn  <if  the  NetherTandi'  m  ■■  ''i<»  colonial 
cnpitiiUntA  of  France  win   r<  to  bleed 

slave  labor  m  Asia  and  Mi...i  K^i  laaparlal 
glory  and  peraonal  proflt  It  la  Iha  paoae 
betng  malRtalnad  by  KuwOa  in  Iran,  where 
the  Iranian  Government  s  btnnx  prorented 
by  arsMd  threat  ffuni  aiippreeaMd  a  rebel 
host  faaaenat*  and  amsed  by  tiM  Itatiia. 
It  Is  the  peace  In  which  the  Red  Araiy  la 
loosed  to  iBoe  all  of  eastern  MmtopB,  and 
Polish  miners  are  itnprcased  to  dig  coal  for 
Rnaaia  at  a  third  of  its  coat. 

TlM  utter  cynicism  o(  i:be  San  Francisco 
Clinrter  is  made  apparent  to  the  wiiole  world 
by  the  action  of  the  Senators.  Ttaere  is  no 
Justice  in  It.  no  freedom,  only  the  Reaee  of  a 
status  quov  in  which  the  enalavera  of  half 
tha  world  are  kwndad  tegatber  in  a  new 
holy  alliance  to  perpetuate  that  slavery. 

There  is  nothing  for  America  in  sucb  a 
system  except  the  oppoituuity  for  more 
American  sons  to  die — to  die  this  time  that 
the  ahacfclce  of  tbc  oppressed  may  be  made 
tighter.  Uen  who  wUl  coaaeDt  to'  such  an 
arrangement,  who  vote  agiunst  the  proposal 
to  ameliorate  it  by  tiie  cor.sicier.iuoji  of  Jus- 
tice, don't  belong  in  the  highest  council 
chamber  of  the  Nation.  "Ihey  belong  in  an 
Insane  asylum. 


Our  NatiMtal  I>cbt  aii^  the  British  L 
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Ei'lilNSION  OF  lilEMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  V"  I~E 

or  rtJAHo 

IM  THS  HOU^  OP  RKntB«NTATIVB3 

Wcdnesdas.  December  5.  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Sfiealcer.  our  na- 
t'onal  debt  now  la.  as  reported  Wovemb^r 
30,  1?45,  $265,894.473  502-1"  '—  t 
$2«.OC0.OOO.00O,  vklth  a  BucU  .  c 

for  iaioxedt  on  the  national  cMA  loi  thd 
iM«  fiscal  yddr  d(  |4.6MMaj|«.  N  v 
wten  our  taxao  arw  kdcti  as*  inu.>- 
Mther  If  the  Owagrdax  and  th**  admin- 
tstratlon  is  rtrer  to  raise  J^uffl  •*'^*  rrve- 
nup  to  pay  the  Interest  and  \  frn- 

meni's  operathif  Mtptmei,  we  kain  our 
Ckn-cmmeni  oAdals  ar«>  pHrdrtlitg  to 
make  a  h>an  of  some  $4 .oo .000  000  to 
Great  Britain  under  coadiLi  )ns  tliut— 
evrn  If  the  loan  is  repafd— will  i;rpr«  miiI 
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a  serious  loss  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

In  considering  this  transaction,  it  ap- 
pears that  some  of  our  leading  publica- 
tions are  attempting  to  condition  the 
public  mind  to  accept  the  arguments 
being  made  in  support  of  this  loan  pro- 
gram. It  is  intimated  that  unless  we 
make  a  liberal  donation  as  to  interest  and 
terms,  the  old  cry  of  Uncle  Shylock  will 
be  raised  against  us;  that  we  mu.st  open 
wide  the  Nation's  purse  to  England  or 
else  "the  British  would  cling  to  closed 
Empire  trade  and  blocked  sterling,  thus 
shutting  off  a  large  part  of  the  world- 
including  the  United  States — from  the 
general  flow  of  commerce";  that  the 
United  States  Congress  and  the  public 
did  not  understand  that  United  States 
prosperity  and  hope  of  peace  depended 
to  a  significant  degree  on  the  British 
loan. 

The  followins?  pr'^^s  report  is  taken 
from  the  Octobt  :  ^^i  issue  of  the  Wash- 
V.:-  -on  Post: 

LOA.N  i.F  FOUR  BILLIONS  TO  CRITAIN  REPORTED— 
AGREF..MENT  AW.MT3  APPROVAL  BY  LONDON; 
TERMS    ARE    RE\E\LED 

British  and  United  Slates  delegates  dis- 
cussing financial  arrangements  between  tlie 
two  nations  were  reported  yesterday  to  have 
agreed  tentatively  on  an  American  loan  to 
Grpat  Britain  of  approximately  S4,000.OO0.C00. 

I  l.t^  :  llowlng  reportedly  were  terms  of  the 
i.j,  r.  r.tnt: 

.\;.  ...erest  rate  of  seven-eighths  of  1  per- 
c-   .1  to  run  for  50  years. 

N  )  repayment  of  principal  or  interest  until 
1  'ol,  the  loan  falling  due  after  that  year  In 
5u  annual  installments. 

SUBpen.slon  of  payments  on  principal  or 
ititeiest  111  any  year  in  which  Great  Britain 
had  an  uufrivorable  trade  balance. 

ri-e  :ere'ni(!!'  w  is  said  to  have  been  sent 
't>  I  :.!■  :;  ;t'<:^;.  for  a  decision  by  the 
B;;'>h  G  vcr;  nient.  and  an  answer  was  ex- 
:  p  'f ,.:     ■.€■:  the  week  end. 
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Th\^  i>  followed  by  a  clipping  from  the 
N  i'.fmber  5  issup  c;:"  1  :n\r  ni.iyjazine: 
Unwitting  ,-hy;ock 

The  United  States  tciiiis  sent  to  London 
were  harsh  enough  to  revive  the  o'.d  Uncle 
Shylock  cry. 

Britain  could  have  the  $5,000,000,000  loan 
she  needs  to  reconvert  her  war  econcmy,  and 
she  could  have  55  years  to  pay.  But  the  In- 
icrest  rate  would  be  2  percent  (the  United 
States  Treasury,  which  can  borrow  for  less, 
v.ovxld  make  a  profit  at  this  rate) :  ill-prepared 
Britain  would  have  to  plunge  again  Into  fully 
competitive  world  trade  and  cast  oflf  her  sea 
anchor,   empire  preference. 

These  prohibitive  terms  were  eased  a  bit 
by  a  provision  that  interest  payments  need 
not  begin  for  5  years,  and  by  an  escape  clause 
under  which  interest  could  be  postponed  in 
years  when  Btltain  had  an  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade.  Both  were  logical  United 
fitafs  concessions.  Without  the  5-year  grace 
period  Britain  would  simply  pay  the  United 
States  interest  out  of  United  States  loaned 
capital;  the  escape  clau.se  flowed  logically 
from  United  States  assurances  to  the  doubt- 
ing British  thr.t  world  trade  was  bound  to 
revive  and  float  British  exports  up  with  it. 

But  to  the  British,  who  came  to  Washing- 
ton in  hopes  of  an  interest-free  loan  and 
who  looked  upon  one-half  of  1  percent  as  the 
maximum  Interest,  the  terms  were  little 
short  of  catastrophic. 

THE    UNSOLD    CASE 

Tr.p  United  States  negotiators  had  not 
u  .;  u'd  to  turn  the  screws  on  the  British. 
-  :ary  of  the  Treasury  Fred  M  Vinson  and 

.A     .  :.ii;-     Stc:t-..,ry    of    State    WUl    Clayton 


sympathetically  understood  the  British  case, 
wanted  to  give  Britain  the  best  deal  possible. 

What  was  possible  meant  what  the  United 
States  Congress  would  stand  for.  And  the 
Conaress,  appraising  the  postwar  mood  of 
the  United  States  people,  was  against  charity 
to  Britain.  Congress  was  also  highly  sensi- 
tive to  the  probability  that  a  British  loan 
would  encourage  other  nations,  notably 
Russia,  to  come  knocking  on  Uncle  Sam's 
door. 

The  United  States  Congress  and  public  did 
not  understand  (because  it  had  not  been  told 
clearly  and  authoritatively)  that  United 
Sta*^e3  prosperity  and  hope  of  peace  depended 
to  a  significant  degree  on  the  British  loan. 
If  Britain,  appalled  by  the  terms,  refused  the 
loan,  these  results  were  probable:  (1)  Britain 
would  cling  of  necessity  to  closed  Empire 
trade  and  blocked  sterling,  thus  shutting  off 
a  large  part  of  the  world  from  the  general 
flow  of  commerce;  (2)  Britain  could  scarcely 
participate,  as  the  United  States  hoped  she 
would,  in  the  Bretton  Woods  plans  for  free- 
ing currency  exchanges  and  stimulating 
world  trade;  (3)  currency  controls  and  bi- 
lateral trade  agreements  would  restore  the 
dangerous  economic  warfare  of  the  thirties. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  Congress  and 
people  had  never  been  shown  that  the  loan 
was  a  credit  for  United  States  food,  raw  ma- 
terials, machinery.  The  United  States 
economy  in  a  critical  period  would  be  stimu* 
lated  by  exports  to  Britain. 

Nub  of  the  failure  was  that  the  United 
States  negotiators  and  Britain's  persuasive 
Lords  Keynes  and  Halifax  had  concentrated 
on  technical  points  In  their  7  weeks'  nego- 
tiations. Instead  of  taking  time  out  to  do  a 
real  selling  Job.  Result:  Public  opinion  In 
both  countries  was  more  against  the  loan 
after  the  7  weeks  than  before. 

BELTS    AND     MILLSTONES 

Britons  refused  to  feel  guilty  about  Empire 
preference  trade  restrictions.  British  nego- 
tiators in  Washington  argued  that  high 
American  tariffs  caused  Empire  preference 
in  the  first  place  and  that  it  was  Britain's 
only  weapon  for  forcing  down  United  States 
trade  restrictions  In  the  future. 

Afraid  to  lose  the  meager  economic  de- 
fense afforded  by  preference,  Britons,  as  un- 
schooled as  the  United  States  pu'oUc  in  the 
loan's  real  meaning,  were  an  easy  mark  for 
imperial  Isolationists.  Chubby  Tory  M.  P. 
Robert  John  Graham  Boothby,  who  all  along 
had  been  against  the  loan,  against  unblock- 
ing sterling,  against  Bretton  Wocds.  took  one 
look  at  the  United  States  offer,  said  it  would 
mean  "dismemberment  of  the  British  Em- 
pire." He  asked  Britons,  whose  b;lts  have 
bean  tight  for  6  years,  to  tighten  them  fur- 
ther, and  predicted,  "We  can  get  through 
in   any  circumstances." 

Belt  tightening  might  preserve  Britain 
from  disaster.  But  It  could  never  restore  her 
to  prosperity,  nor  substitute  for  dollar  bal- 
ances, nor  could  it  open  up  free  world  trade. 

The  Labor  Government  was  likely  to  agree 
with  Tory  Spokesman  Boothby  that  the 
United  States  terms  would  be  an  Impossible 
n:lllstone  for  Britain  to  carry.  Washington 
(X.-:ected  the  British  Cabinet  to  send  back  a 
ccunterproposal  which  would  not  be  even 
close  to  the  present  United  States  proposi- 
tion. 

Then,  only  statesmanship  of  the  highest 
order  could  swing  the  public  of  both  coun- 
tries behind  the  deal,  and  save  a  keystone  of 
postwar  international  economic  order  and 
progress. 

The  American  people  in  considering 
this  loan  should  take  into  consideration 
British  resources  and  the  record  of  our 
dealings  with  the  British  Empire  to  say 
nothing  of  the  sacrifices  we  have  made  to 
make  g  '.  c:. archill's  proposition  that 
the  Briticjii  Empire  is  not  to  be  dismem- 
bered. This  record  should  be  of  extreme 
Interest  to  the  American  people. 
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LEASE-LE>n> 

There  is  Inserted  here  a  schedule  of 
lease-lend    figures    obtained    from    the 
State  Department: 
Total  lease-letid  aid  to  Brit- 
ish Empire  from   March, 

1941  to  June  30,  1945 $29,000,000,000 

(This  includes  value  of 
goods  shipped,  various  serv- 
ices rendered:  such  as  boats 
repaired,  alsc^  cost  of  ship- 
ping goods  td  various  parts 
of  Empire.) 

Total  reverse  lease-lend  to 
United  States  from  Brit- 
ish Empire 5.295,000,000 

(Of  this  $3,797,000,000 
came  from  United  Kingdom, 
rest  from  Australia  and 
other  Britisn  countries.) 
Lease-lend  an  from  United 
States  to;  1 

United   ]  kingdom 

Egypt 

Ind*a 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

South  A  rica 

Bahamas 

Canada 

(Canada  did  not  receive  this  aid — went  on 
United  Kinglom  account  for  British  muni- 
tions or  reshipments.) 

(Figures  jist  above  Just  represent  value 
of  goods  shibped.  Difference  between  that 
total  and  29j000,000,000  is  for  services,  cost 
of  shipping,  ^tc,  and  small  outside  loans.) 

In  additiojn  to  our  lease-lend  contribu- 
tion to  the  British  Empire,  and  the  re- 
verse leasetlend  payments  received  at 
exorbitant  trices,  we  have  made  many 
other  contributions.  The  report  of  an- 
other class  0f  these  huge  outlays  is  taken 
from  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  ap- 
pearing in  ihe  November  6  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post: 

WAR    INSTALLATIONS    BCTLT    ABROAD    BT     UNITED 
STAtES   COST   $2,413,000,000 

Ninety-fivd  percent  of  the  construction 
abroad  consisted  of  military  Installations. 
And  more  thpn  half  the  total  amount  spent 
in  constructltin — $1,327,000.000— financed  the 
building  of  bases  In  the  British  Common- 
wealth, the  Beport  noted.     The  break-down: 

United  Klifedom,  $23,000,000;  Australia  and 
New  Zealand!  $238,000,000;  Canada,  $370,- 
000,000;  Indti,  $126,000,000;  Bermuda,  $77,- 
000,000;  British  Caribbean  possessions.  $186.- 
000.000;  British  Pacific  islands,  $146,000,000; 
Newfoundlanid  and  Labrador,  $123.000.0(X); 
other  areas,  $38,000,000. 

Of  the  grahd  total  spent  on  construction 
abroad,  Inclupirg  the  British  Commonwealth 
expendlturesj  $192,000,000  was  spent  on  Jap- 
anese island^  taken  in  the  Pacific;  $173,000,- 
000  in  the  Philippines;  $252,000,000  in  the 
American  Rapubllcs;  $73,000,000  in  China; 
$54,000,000  m  Greenland;  $122,000,000  In 
France  and  lier  possessions;  $67,000,000  In 
Iran;  $64.0001)00  In  Italy;  and  $89,000,000  in 
various  othea  sectors. 

We  kno\^  that  United  States  ships 
carrying  British  troops  v/ere  required  to 
pay  Suez  C^nal  tolls  while  British  ships 
during  the  Vv^ar  passed  through  the 
Panama  Catial  toll  free,  and  that  we  gave 
50  destroyeirs — before  we  entered  the 
war— for  tlije  privilege,  under  a  leasing 
arrangement,  to  construct  defense  bases 
in  the  British  possessions. 

GOLD    RESERVES    IN    BRITISH    MINES 

The  Briti$h  have  proven  up  and  have 
yet  to  mine  446  660,000  ounces  of  gold 
valued  at  $35  per  ounce,  which  amounts 
to  $15,633,100,000,  but  gold  has  a  much 
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higher  value  than  $35  per  ounce  abroad. 
The  table  of  British  unmined  gold  re- 
serves inserted  here  was  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior: 

I  In  thouaands  of  fine  ounces) 
Africa : 

Argl  >-EgyptlJin  Sudan .  10 

Bechuanaland 300 

Egypt - 50 

Gold  Coast .;.     12,000 

Kenya  Colony 1,400 

Nigeria... 40 

Rhodesia 15.  000 

Sierra    Leone 1,400 

South  West  Africa 20 

Swaziland 20 

Tanganyika 2,500 

Uganda 200 

Union  of  South  Africa 260,000 

Asia : 

British    India    (including    Bur- 
ma)        5,000 

Malay   States 700 

Sarawak SCO 

Europe:   United  Ktogdom 

North  America: 

Canada 100,  (XX) 

Newfcnindland 400 

South  America: 

British    Guiana 700 

British  Honduras.-- _ 20 

Oceania : 

Australia  (Including  Tasmania) .     32.  000 

Fiji 2.400 

New  Guinea 8.000 

New    Zealand.. 3.500 

Papua. _ 700 

The  estimated  grand  total  Is  448,660,000 
fine  ounces. 

The  above  table  is  an  estimate  com- 
piled by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, We  now  come  to  a  table  limited 
to  the  measured  unmined  gold  reserves 
or  the  BritL«;h  Empire  compiled  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  together  with  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  total  unmined 
gold  reserves  of  Great  Britain  amount- 
ing to  700,000,000  fine  oimces. 

MKMOR>>Nt)UM  ON  THE  GOU>  ORE  RESZBVXS  OT  THE 
BlUiaH    EMPntE 

The  meaiUred  underground  gold   ore  re- 
serves of  the  British  Empire  have  been  esti- 
mated by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  as  follows: 
Ueasurrti  gold  ore  reserves 
(In  mtllJona  of  ounc««l 
Count-y : 

Union  of  South  Africa. 67 

Canada    — 84 

Southern    Rhod«8ia 4 

Gold  Coast 9 

Australia   11 

British  New  Ouinea  and  New  Zra- 

land    4 

Pijl  and  Tasmania 1 

Tangapyika 6 


Total 12S 

Measured  ores  refer  to  those  ores  which 
have  already  been  surveyed  and  staked  out. 
Although  the  bulk  of-  these  measured  ores 
are  commercially  workable.  It  cannot  be  as- 
sumed for  the  total,  which  may  Indiide 
known  and  measured  ores  not  worch  mining 
at  present  prices. 

The  practice  of  mining  companies  varies, 
trit  many  companies  measure  a  sulBclent 
quantity  to  cover  the  amount  they  expect  to 
extract  during  the  next  4  or  5  years. 

Total  commercial  reserves  for  the  British 
Empire,  that  Is,  total  ores  which  are  econom- 
ically workable,  are  estimated  to  be  In  the 
neighl»rhood  of  700.000,000  fine  ounces.  This 
la  based  on  the  assumption  that  South  Africa 
has  enough  ore  to  continue  its  present  rate 
of  production  of  approxlmatfly  12,000.000 
ounces  for  40  years,  which  would  amount  to 


a  total  ctf  approximately  500.000.000  fine 
ounces  of  cold  underground.  It  is  estimated 
that  another  200.000.000  fine  ounoea  of  gold 
wUl  coTer  the  other  gold -producing  areas  of 
the  BriUsh  Empire.  These  figures  are,  of 
course,  very  rough  estimates. 

The  700.000.000  appears  to  be  nearer 
the  correct  fi^rure  when  the  fact  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  an  estimate  of 
the  gold  reserves  in  South  Africa  alone, 
obtsined  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  at  the  time  the  first  lease-lend 
bill  was  under  consideration,  placed  the 
South  African  unmined  gold  reserves  at 
well  over  400.000.000  ounces. 

THE   PRESrNT   VALtJE  OF   GOLD 

The  following  table  on  gold  values  in 
the  several  nations  is  taken  from  the 
Mining  Journal  of  October  15.   1945: 

COLD  AS  HIGH  AS  $89  FEB  OrNCI 

The  following  Is  a  partial  schedule  (ob- 
tained from  the  U.  S.  Treasury)  of  gold  prices 
prevailing  In  foreign  countries: 

Country  or  city:  Per  ounce 

Chile $48.00 

Argentina 48.  CO 

Bombay 62.40 

Greece 80.  00 

Cairo _ -  88.  50 

Bagdad 89.00 

When  foreign  countries  will  accept  gold  at 
these  prices  in  payment  for  their  products, 
sh'.pjjed  to  other  countries,  the  United  States 
is  going  to  find  Itself  out  on  a  limb  in  de- 
manding over  twice  as  much  gold  for  its 
exports.  Trade  Is  going  to  go  to  the  nations 
which  will  accept  the  least  quantity  of  gold 
in  payment. 

The  amount  of  the  gold  reserves  of  the 
Government  of  England  and  its  depend- 
encies, as  well  as  the  dollar  holdings  of 
the  British  family  of  nations,  is  a  deep 
dark  secret.  But  we  do  know  that  dur- 
ing the  war  period  the  British  have  been 
permitted  to  make  heavy  withdrawals  of 
our  monetary  gold  stocks  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  transfer  to 
British  ownership.  One  reason  given  by 
informed  sources  and  off  the  record  is 
that  in  making  British  purchases  during 
the  war.  United  States  currency  was  not 
acceptable  in  some  quarters  of  the  Em- 
pire. United  States  gold  was  demanded 
and  given. 

The  following  statement  and  table  of 
the  United  States  gold  withdrawals  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  was  obtained 
from  the  Treasury  Department: 

CHANCES  IN  THE  JIONETAET  GOLD  STOCK  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  JAJJTJAXT  1,  l»43,  TO  OCTOBBR 
31,    1045 

On  January  1,  1943,  the  value  of  the  mone- 
tary gold  stocks  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $22,726,000,000,  as  is  shown  in 
the  attaclMd  daUy  statement  of  the  United 
States  Ikeasury  for  that  date.  On  October 
31.  1945.  the  value  of  the  monetary  gold 
stocks  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$20.037,C0C,00O  (dally  statement  attached). 
The  decrease  of  $2,689,000,000  in  the  value 
of  the  OKHietaiy  gold  stocks  of  the  United 
State*  which  occurred  between  these  two 
dates  was  due  to  the  sale  of  gold  to  foreign 
governments  and  central  banks.  The  at- 
tached tables  show  purchases  and  sales  of 
gold  In  the  United  States  by  foreign  countries 
through  June  30.  1945.  Later  figures  are  not 
available. 

This  decrease  in  UiUted  States  monetary 
gold  stocks  reflects  primarily  changes  Ln  our 
balance  of  Ictematioaal  payments  on  goods 
and    service    account    which    have    resulted 


from  developments  arising  out  of  the  war. 
Among  these  ch«(nges  are  the  Increase  in  our 
purchaaes  abroad  of  strategic  and  other  ma- 
terials needed  in  the  teaA  effort  and  the  cur- 
tailment in  our  ejq>orts  of  clvUlsn  goods 
not  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Withdrmu>als   of  toUt  in   the   United  States. 
by    foreign    countries 

I  Id  millinns  of  dollars) 


Country 

1943 

1M4 

rtrste 

i^ohths 
<tf  1»4S 

Total 

BrstU 

Chitia. 

('title 

m.i 

131.  T 
18.5 

ao.o 

10.9 
38  9 
3a.9 
SI.  4 
90.0 
21.6 
173.8 

flU.S 
25.(1 
29.0 
4K.0 
62.8 

59 

S-Vi. 
600.  S 

41.0 
77.0 

91.8 

lat 
m.4 

1.0 
00.0 

?r  « 
"iu'.ii 

21.5 

4m  t 

MB.4 
4S.S 

(  Ul'.l        

1«&.0 

.'^w  ii,-cr!and 

Turkcv       

101.  •« 
171  6 
W*.  7 

VruruRv 

Vnitr-J  Kin(Klen) 

Ven»*tii^ls           .... 

85.3 

Mas 

113.1 

Otliir  counUies 

272.3 

Total 

T».l 

1,304.0 

|«3.S 

2,5<B.« 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  figures  pre- 
sented in  the  above  table  that  our  ally. 
England,  alone  withdrew  well  over  a  half 
billion  dollars  in  gold  at  a  time  when  in 
many  parts  of  the  Briti.^h  Empire  the 
value  of  gold  was  much  higher  than  the 
fixed  price  of  $35  per  ounce  in  the  United 
States. 

OWITLU  STATBI  SUPPUB  BUTISR  8IIVIS  COtMSCS 
WTTHOOT  COST 

In  addition  to  supplying  England  with 
half  a  billion  dollars  in  gold,  our  Gov- 
ernment generously  furnished  Great 
Britain  300,000,000  ounces  of  silver,  prac- 
tically all  of  which  was  coined  and  put 
into  circulation  r\t  a  higher  currency 
value  than  the  American  silver  dollar. 

The  following  table  has  bean  obtained 
from  the  Monetary  Research  Division  of 
the  Treasury : 

Silrer   Zend -leased    by  the  VnitM   States  to 
foreign  government f  • 

Million* 

Ccuntry:  of  cunceM 

United  Kingdom — | 88. 1 

India i 236.0 

Australia I 11. « 

Netherlands   ..- ► 86.7 

Ethiopia i 8.4 

Saudi  Arabia I !•.» 

Fiji.. _ .; .a 

Belgium I .7 


Total — 407.  a 

'All  silver  lend-leaaed  to  foreign  govern- 
menu  must  ^>e  returned  to  the  United  States 
on  an  oun<;e-for-ounce  bao.s.  The  silver 
lend-leased  was  used  for  Industrial  purpcses 
related  to  the  war,  for  purposes  of  price 
stabilieatlon,  and  for  coinage.     | 

This  loan  of  325,000,000  ounces  of  silver 
is  to  be  melted  down  and  retiuned  to  us 
when  the  British  reestablish  their  credit 
control  and  paper  money  circulaUon  in 
their  own  countiT  and  in  their  <lepeiKien- 
cies. 

Right  here,  our  Grovemment  and  the 
American  people  should  take  warning 
from  our  past  experience  with  British 
manipulation  of  silver  money  after  liie 
last  war  when  they  extracted  and  sold 
WJOQOfiOO  ounces  of  silver  obtained  by 
tlrlMfilnp  their  subsidiary  coinage  which 
was  reduced  frcm  0.925  fine  to  0  500  fine 
and  then  shifted  the  money  of  India  from 
a  gold  exchange  basis  to  a  gold  bullion 
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basis.  This  money  manipulation  was 
operated  to  retire  and  replace  India  silver 
coinage  with  paper  currency  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  dumping  the  melted-down 
silver  bullion  on  the  world  market — a 
scheme  that  broke  the  price  of  silver 
bullion  to  lower  than  25  cents  per  ounce, 
thereby  destroying  the  purchasing  power 
of  our  oriental  customers,  which  started 
a  price  decline  and  business  stagnation 
that  spread  across  the  country  with  dis- 
astrous results  to  our  national  economy. 
In  light  of  this  experience,  surely  the 
United  States  Treasury  officials  will  not 
stand  idly  by  and  let  another  depression 
overtake  the  country  by  a  repetition  of 
British  silver  manipulation. 

BRITISH  MONEY  TABLE 

The  money  value  of  silver  in  the  United 
States  silver  dollar  is  $1.2929  per  ounce. 
By  consulting  the  following  British 
money  table,  we  find  that  the  money 
value  of  silver  in  most  British  countries 
is  in  excess  of  the  nominal  value  of  silver 
in  the  United  States  silver  dollar: 

BRITISH  MONEY  TABLES 

~^  One  shilling  is  equal  to  approximately  20 
cents. 

There  are  20  shillings  to  the  pound. 

There  are  12  pence  In  a  shilling. 

The  value  of  a  penny  In  our  money  Is 
equal  to  2  cents. 

Sixpence  equals  one-half  shilling. 

The  minor  coins  of  the  British  are  repre- 
sented by:  2  pence — tuppence;  3  pence — 
threepence;  4  pence;  6  pence. 

Anything  above  2  pence  Is  minted  from 
silver. 

One-half  penny — hapenny — Is  equal  to  one 
of  our  cents. 

Value  of  ounce  of  silver  in  silver  currency 
in  the  British  Empire 

AusUalla. $1.  1146 

Indian  rupee  (»'i;flne) .8728 

Indian  rupee  (0.500  flne) 1.5980 

r        da 1.6666 

p..     ::... _ 1.2797 

Ireland --     1.  4790 

New   Zealand 2.0688 

BamSH    DIAMONDS 

The  value  of  diamond  jewels  measured 
by  carats  varies  according  to  quality  and 
Size  and  is  variously  estimated.    Your  in- 
\     'icrator  is  unable  to  obtain  any  esti- 
:;..i  •    of  the  unmined  British  diamond 
reserves.      Investigation    discloses    that 
the  Government  and  the  operating  com- 
panies are  very  close-mouthed  as  to  their 
diamond  resources  and  mining  operation. 
The  figures  on  the  British  diamond  re- 
serve have  been  obtained  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  who  has  had  occa- 
sion to  investigate  the  diamond  industry 
cartels  recently.    The  Assistant  Attorney 
General's  letter  is  inserted  herewith: 
Detartment  of  Justice. 
UNrrED  St.\tes  Cocrt  HorrsE, 
New  York,  N.  Y..  November  29.  1945. 
Hon.  Compton  I.  White. 

House  of  Representatives, 

^''asHington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Congressman  White:  Your  letter 
of   November   26,    addressed    to    Edward   S. 
Stimson.   was  received  today.     Mr.  Stimson 
advises    that    the    diamond    reserves    of    the 
British    Empire,    according    to    an    estimate 
made  by  Don  C.  Bliss,  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy In  London,  are  43.847,000  carats.     The 
same  estimate  places  the  diamond  reserves 
of  the  Belgian  Congo  and  Portuguese  Angola 
at  1:6,000.000  carats.    The  British  Empire  re- 
•  .'•  IS  are  largely  reserves  of  gem  diamonds, 
.^..e    the    Belgian   Congo   and    Portuguese 


Angola  reserves  are  chiefly  of  industrial  dia- 
monds. 

Mr.  Bliss  has  a  whole  series  of  mimeo- 
graphed reports  on  the  diamond  industry 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  State  De- 
partment In  Washington.  The  Information 
above  is  obtained  from  his  report  No.  90, 
American  Embassy,  London,  England,  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1944,  the  subtitle  of  which  is  "VI. 
Production  Trends."  The  general  title  of  the 
whole  series  is  "Production  and  Distribution 
of  Industrial  Diamonds." 
With  kind  regards, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wendell  Berce, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Lawrence  S.  Apsey, 
Chief,  New  York  Office.  Antitrust  Division. 

The  value  of  diamond  jewels  is  vari- 
ously estimated  from  $200  to  $1,200  per 
carat.  In  making  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  British  diamond  reserve  at 
$200  per  carat,  it  appears  the  British 
have  a  reserve  of  diamonds  amounting 
to  $8,769,400,000 

anmsH  -owned  securities 

The  most  recent  estimate  of  British 
foreign  investment  including  those  in 
this  country  has  been  obtained  from  the 
British  Empire  Section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  which  is  inserted 
herewith: 

In  1938  British  Investments  were  estimated 
to  total  approximately  £4,100,000,000  accord- 
ing to  the  computations  made  by  Sir  Robert 
Kindersley  and  adjusted  upward  to  allow 
for  his  acknowledged  understatement  of 
British  investments  irt  the  United  States,  A 
later  estimate  for  the  same  year  has  placed 
the  total  at  nearly  £4.600,000.000,  but  this 
estimate  includes  some  securities  which 
Kindersley  evidently  omitted  as  of  doubtful 
value.  The  distribution  of  these  investments 
was,  roughly,  as  follows: 

Canada £537.  000,  COO 

Australia  and  New  Zealand 667,  000.  000 

South  Africa  and  Rhodesia. ..  254,000,000 

India 545.  OCO.  000 

Other  British  countries 315.000,000 


Total      British      coun- 
tries    2,  318,  000.  000 

Europe 345,  500,  OOO 

United  States 549,  000,  000 

Argentina : 390,  000.  000 

Brazil..."- -  160,  000,  000 

All  other  foreign  countries 820,  000,  OCO 

The  magnitude  of  some  of  these  items  is 
open  to  question,  but  the  relationships  are 
undoubtedly  along  the  lines  indicated. 

At  the  end  of  1944  the  estimated  total  of 
British  investments  in  all  countries  was  be- 
tween £3,000,000,000  and  £3,500.000.000. 

British  Government  had  two  and  one-half 
billions  In  bonds  and  Investments  in  this 
country  in  1942  and  have  since  sold  eight 
hundred  million. 

They  secured  an  RFC  loan  of  $390,000,000, 
which  they  reduced  by  selling  the  $800,000,- 
000  mentioned  above.  The  loan  Is  now 
$260,000,000,  covered  by  pledged  assets 
amounting  to  $700,000,000. 

THE   OLD  BRITISH    DEBT 

The  British  still  owe  us  money  from 
the  last  war,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  ever  intend  to  pay.  As  reported  by 
the  Treasury,  the  amount  owed  to  the 
United  States  by  Great  Britain  as  of 
January  1, 1945,  under  the  funding  mora- 
torium agreement  of  the  last  war  was 
$2,452,714,782.58. 

The  American  people  are  being  cau- 
tioned concerning  the  proposed  British 
loans  frorr*  many  high  financial  sources. 
Particular   importance   attaches  to  an 


editorial  appearing  in  the  home-town 
paper  of  the  lormer  Federal  Loan  Admin- 
istrator, Jes*  Jones,  which  is  presented 
herewith:      ! 

[From  the  ^ouston  Chronicle  of  October 
16,  19451 

CAUTIOli  ON  BRITISH  LOAN  NEEDED 

American  a»id  British  representatives  at- 
tempting to  eltablish  the  terms  under  which 
the  United  States  may  extend  financial  aid 
to  Great  Britain  are  now  reported  to  be  cen- 
tering their  conversations  on  a  $5,000,000,000 
loan  running  for  a  period  of  from  50  to  55 
years  at  an  interest  rate  not  yet  established 
but  described)  as  purely  nominal.  The  dis- 
cussions are  a^Id  in  addition  to  contemplate 
an  agreementjunder  which  there  wotild  be  no 
payment  of  UJterest  or  principal  for  a  period 
of  5  years. 

Any  such  pl^n  would  mean  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer!  would  have  to  pay  rather 
dearly  for  th4  privilege  of  extending  aid  to 
Britain.  The;  Government  at  the  present 
time  is  paying  approximately  2>4  percent  for 
its  borrowlngiof  long-term  money,  so  that  It 
would  have  td  pay  $125,000,000  annually — or 
a  total  of  $6:^.000,000— for  the  $5,000,000,000 
loaned  Great  pritain  during  the  5-year  period 
during  which  the  borrowers  paid  us  nothing. 
To  this  must  fce  added  the  differences  between 
the  Interest  wlhich  the  United  States  receives 
in  subsequent  years  and  what  the  Treasury 
pays  for  the  money.  It  is  probable  that  the 
differential  liay  Increase  to  $1,000,000,000 
what  It  will  cast  the  taxpayers  of  the  country 
to  give  Great  jBrltaln  the  assistance  her  rep- 
resentatives tay  she  must  have.  The  cost 
would  be  greater  if  Great  Britain  failed  to  pay 
any  part  of  tile  principal. 

The  negotiators  are,  in  addition,  looking 
very  far  into  the  future  when  they  talk  of 
making  a  loaii  with  a  maturity  of  from  50  to 
55  years.  Tlmt  covers  a  length  of  time  in 
world  history  Tin  which  much  can  happen. 

Two  world  wars  have  been  fought  at  an 
Interval  of  oilly  25  years,  and  It  took  Great 
Britain  less  than  half  that  time  to  repudiate 
the  debt  she  owed  the  United  States  after 
World  War  li  That  Is  not  an  encouraging 
record  on  whlih  to  base  a  future  commitment 
running  for  [half  a  century.  No  ordinary 
borrower  couki  expect  to  get  a  dollar's  worth 
of  credit  under  similar  Circumstances. 

That  this  n>ay  be  the  view  which  Congress 
will  take  has  been  indicated  by  as  powerful 
a  figure  as  fcenalor  Walter  F.  George,  of 
Georgia,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Commenting  on  the  reports  that 
the  AmerlcaiJ  and  British  negotiators  were 
about  ready  tio  recommend  the  terms  of  the 
loan.  Senator  George  said:  "I  don't  think  this 
is  the  time  t(j  be  pouring  out  a  lot  of  money 
to  any  natioii  on  earth.  There  are  sound 
reasons  why;  a  policy  of  extreme  caution 
should  be  followed." 

Senator  G9)bge  Is  right.  A  loan  to  Great 
Britain  shouti  be  considered  with  extreme 
caution.  It  Should  not  be  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  taxpayer,  and  only  if 
so  secured  thfet  by  its  terms  and  conditions 
the  United  States  is  assured  of  repayment. 

POPtTLATliN     OP     THE     BRITISH     EMPIRE 

The  following  table  has  been  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  today: 

Most    recent  I  estimated    population    of    the 
Britmh  Empire.  539,870,000 

England  andJWales 41,460,000 

Scotland   ..^. 5,006,700 

North   Ireland 1,279.745 

Eire  .-- L _  2,949,713 

Australia  ..^i 7,229,864 

British  Indli-.. 295.810,000 

Union  of  Sou<h  Africa 9,  589,  898 

South  Africa;. 1,083,121 

West    AfricaJ 26,191,342 

Mandated    territory    in    south- 
west Africa 347,442 

South   Rhodisia 1,448,000 
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North  Rhodesia: 

Native 1.  566.  641 

European 18,745 

Canada 11.506.655 

THE  QUESTION 

How  much  must  a  nation  of  130.000,000 
people  give  to  an  Empire  of  540,000,000 
people  with  all  the  vast  land  and  water 
resources,  the  rubber,  petroleum,  timber, 
minerals,  and  precious  metals  found  in 
an  Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets? 
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mobilized  to  sweep  aside  the  old  pattern  of 
sxispiclous  diplomacy  by  the  strong.  The 
small  countries  have  the  right  to  a  voice  in 
determining  their  fate. 

America  Is  the  natural  le«der  In  this  world 
crusade  for  peace.  It  covets  no  territory. 
It  seeks  no  buffer  states  bent  to  Its  political 
will.  It  regrets  the  compulsion  of  reasonable 
preparedness. 

The  other  countries  must  acknowledge  de- 
pendence on  the  Almighty.  There  can  be  no 
other  way  to  reach  the  distant  goal  of  broth- 
erhood, where  echoes  the  coming  Christmas 
message  of  "Peace  '"  ^o'-th;  good  will  to 
men." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H;A    ions  Ll'liinw 

Of    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  4,  1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Sunday  the  Indianapolis  Star  printed  a 
leading  editorial  which  I  think  all  Amer- 
icans should  read.  It  was  entitled  "Peace 
Needs  World  Conscience." 

We  face  this  fundamental  fact:  World 
security — and  that  means  our  national 
security — depends  upon  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  united  world  brotherhood.  If 
we  miss  our  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
the  establishment  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  militarize  our  country  to  the 
nth  degree  through  forced  military 
training  and  thus  provide  ourselves  with 
a  big  gun  to  brandish  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  we  will  negative  all  plans  for  a 
united  world  brotherhood  and  the  in- 
dividual, to  use  the  exp^e:^sion  coined  by 
this  editorial,  will  find  himself  "the  help- 
less pawn  of  faltering  leadei-ship." 

As  the  editorial  so  well  puts  it,  "Amer- 
ica is  the  natural  leader  in  the  worlds 
crusade  for  peace."  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  world's  conscience  to  as.sert  itself.  I 
commend  this  editorial  to  all  Americans. 
It  is  as  follows: 

PEACE  KESaS  WOBLD  CONSCIXNCI 

More  than  the  opportunity  to  utter  grate- 
ful prayers  for  peace  is  involved  in  widespread 
attendance  of  devout  folk  at  church  services. 
The  world  must  rely  to  a  greater  degree  en 
the  spirit  of  religious  faith  if  that  peace  Is 
kept. 

Blundering  statesmanFhip,  selfish  greed, 
old  hatreds  made  a  mockery  of  the  Idealism 
which  soared  to  new  heights  after  World  War 
I.  The  same  elements  of  mlliUnt  national- 
ism 80  far  have  ignored  the  little  people  of 
earth  as  suspicion  clouds  the  bickering  over 
secrets  of  nuclear  energy. 

More  than  ever  there  is  world  conscious- 
ness, but  no  world  conscience.  Leaders  talk 
glibly  of  the  good-neighbor  policy,  but  little 
progress  has  been  observed  toward  achieving 
the  brotherhood  of  man 

Millions  arc  fearful  that  the  world  will  be- 
come a  shambles  in  another  war.  Every  nor- 
mal individual,  wherever  he  may  live,  longs 
for  peace,  yet  seems  once  more  to  be  nothing 
but  the  helpless  pawn  of  faltering  leadership. 
In  this  period  of  confusion  man  looks  be- 
seechingly for  some  practical  application  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  guide  despairing 
hiunanity  from  the  murk  of  despondency  to 
the  sunht  heights  of  world  friendship. 

This  does  not  entrust  to  religious  leaders 
the  responsibility  of  making  a  new  peace 
organization  of  the  Nations  work.  Few 
churchraen  are  equal  to  that  task.  But  the 
fcpiiitual  conscience  oi   tlie  world  must  b« 
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Mr.  ANGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  rais- 
ing of  turkeys  is  a  big  industry  in  Ore- 
gon.   When  I  was  in  my  district  recently 
I  vi.sited  the  plant  of  the  Northwest  Poul- 
try and  Dairy  Products  Co..  which  hsis 
recently  made  extensive   improvements 
in  its  modern  plant  for  processing  and 
preparing  for  the  market  a  substantial 
portion  of  Oregon's  huge  turkey  crop. 
Many    of    these    delicious    birds    make 
Thanksgiving  and  Chri.stmas  more  en- 
joyable here  in  the  far  East.    This  plant 
alone  has  a  capacity  of  150  carloads  of 
turkeys  during  a  single  season  by  utiliz- 
ing mass-production  methods  in  a  mod- 
ern plant.     Another  innovation   which 
has  increased  its  output  materially  is  a 
method  invoked  by  it  of  cutting  the  big 
birds  weighing  25  pounds  or  more  In  half 
by  an  improved  machine  and  shipping 
them  In  refrigerator  cars  to  eastern  mar- 
kets after  the  fowls  are  Government  in- 
spected,   wrapped    in    cellophane,    and 
packed  in  attractive  boxes.    I  include  as 
a   part   of  the.'^e   remarks   a    descriptive 
article  by  Prank  Barton,  which  appeared 
in  the  Portland  Oregonian  December  2. 
which  explains  in  some  detail  tliis  Ore- 
gon indtistry: 

TOMS  Halved  for  Shipment — Plan  Expected 

To  IMPHOVK    MAaKTT 

(By  Frank  Barton) 

An  Improved  market  at  better  prices  for 
the  exceptionally  isu-ge  broad -breasted  torn 
turkeys  produced  by  Oregon  turkey  raisers  is 
expected  to  be  the  result  of  an  experiment  in 
marketing  these  birds  now  being  tried  out  by 
the  Northwest  Poultry  i  Dairy  Products  Co., 
It  was  announced  Saturday. 

The  Portland  concern  is  cutting  these 
mammoth  bh-ds  in  half  and  shipping  them  to 
the  eastern  market  in  refrigerator  cars.  Each 
half  is  BtifBciently  large  for  a  substantial  tur- 
key  roast. 

The  new  method  does  away  with  the  sales 
resistance  caused  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
Oregon's  prize  gobblers  are  too  big  for  many 
of  the  present-day  small  families. 

C.  W.  Norton,  president  of  Northwest  Poul- 
try &  Dairy  Products,  pointed  out  that  Ore- 
gon gobblers  have  been  selling  at  5  cents  a 
pound  less  than  the  hens  on  the  New  York 
market  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  meat 
of  the  torn  is  recognized  to  be  superior.  He 
said  he  expected  to  cut  this  differential  to  not 
more  than  2  cents  by  developUig  a  market  for 
the  halved  gobblers. 


Not  only  that,  but  he  forecast  that  » 
year-round  market  could  be  createfl  for  these 
birds  compared  with  the  festive  market 
around  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  for  the 
whole  turkeys.  A  25-pound  turkey  gobbler 
will  provide  two  12-pound  roasts  in  the  halved 
condition  and  thus  furnish  turkey  dinners 
for  two  famUies  Instead  of  one. 

NEW   BTILDING   BUILT 

So  far.  a  quarter  of  a  million  pounds  of 
the  halved  birds  have  gone  east  from  the 
Portland  plant  at  232  Southeast  Oak  Street, 
and  Norton  said  he  was  encouraged  by  the 
reception 

Tlie  innovation  has  been  carried  out  in 
connection  with  an  expansion  program  which 
has  more  than  doubled  the  capacity  of  the 
Portland  plant  to  handle  and  ship  turkeys, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  than  doubled  the 
pay  roll. 

A  new  two-story  addition.  78  by  102  feet, 
has  Ijeen  erecUd  and  new  equipment  in- 
stalled at  a  cost  of  •65.000.  Included  is  a 
modern  conveyor  system  which  places  the 
operations  of  picking,  dressmg,  and  packag- 
ing the  turke>-B  on  a  mass-production-line 
basis.  Picking  is  done  by  machinery  as  the 
turkeys  move  along  the  conveyor.  AH  fowls 
are  Government  inspected,  wrapped  in  cello- 
phane, and  packed  In  boxes  for  shipment  to 
eastern  markets. 

The  Portland  plant,  which  started  its  new 
conveyor  system  last  week,  now  has  a  capacity 
of  150  carloads  of  turkeys  during  a  single 
season.     The  pay  roll  is  125  to  130  persons. 
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Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  wholesome  influences  in  our  coun- 
try today  is  that  of  the  people  engaged 
in  agriculture  speaking  through  their 
farm  organizations. 

It  is  certainly  reassuring  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  local  of  the  Faimers  Un- 
ion or  the  local  grange  and  listen  to  the 
discussions  of  those  informed  i>eople  on 
national  policies  and  national  issues. 

The  members  of  these  farm  organiza- 
tions represent  the  very  backbone  of 
our  Nation  and  the  hope  of  the  Nation's 
futuie  stability.  It  appears  that  the 
member.^hip  of  the  Washington  and 
Idaho  Farmers  Union  have  had  under 
consideration  some  of  our  national  prob- 
lems and  have  embodied  their  opinions 
and  recommendations  in  a  set  of  lesolu- 
tions  which  It  is  my  privilege  to  place  be- 
fore my  colleagues.  I  earnesstly  recom- 
mend the  following  resolutions  for  their 
thoughtful  consideration  and  appro- 
priate action: 

Whereas  there  are  vast  surplus  war  com- 
modities the  United  States  Govtmment  has 
bought  lor  the  prosecution  of  the  war:  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  commojllties  are 
stored  in  various  Government  owned  ware- 
hotises  throughout  our  region;  and 

Whereas  a  Vast  amount  of  these  commodi- 
ties are  needed  on  our  farms  In!  WaahtBCCon 
and  Idaho:  and  ' 

Whereas  our  farm  cocr'  ^  P*^ 

sition  to  buy  these  com:.  pex 

with  private  dealers:  Theretore  »e  u 
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Resolved,  That  the  Farmers'  Educational 
and  Cooperative  Union  of  America  In  Wash- 
ington-Idaho State  convention  urge  the 
Surplus  Commodities  Baard  make  said  sur- 
plus commodities  available  to  our  farm  co- 
operatives the  same  as  to  private  dealers;  and 
be  it 

Further  resolved.  That  there  be  Included 
on  the  Board  establishing  policies  relative  to 
surplus  property  a  representative  of  the 
farm  groups. 

Whereas  the  Columbia  River  Valley  has 
vast  undeveloped  resources  and  is  the  last 
frontier  in  this  country  for  a  large  increase 
In  population,  and  the  natural  resources  have 
only  Ju-t  begun  to  be  developed;    and 

VVhereas  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority 
promises  the  full  development  of  the  vast 
jKJtentlalitles  of  the  region  and  promises  the 
coordination  of  measures  for  flood  control, 
irrigation,  reclamation,  navigation,  soil  con- 
servation, reforestation,  watershed  manage- 
ment, promotion  of  wildlife  and  aquatic  life 
resources  under  direct  management  of  the 
respective  States,  development  of  mineral 
and  recreation  resources.  Industrial  develop- 
ment, and  the  full  utilization  of  the  power 
potentialities  of  the  Columbia  River  Er.sin, 
with  resulting  low  rates  for  the  people  of 
the  region;   and 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  Columbia 
Valley  Authority  at  present  session  of  Con- 
gress offers  assurance  of  an  Increased  econ- 
omy for  the  people  of  the  valley,  and  secu- 
rity to  many  thousands  of  returning  service- 
men and  demobilized  war  workers:  Tiiere- 
fore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Washington-North 
Idaho  Division  of  the  Farmers  Union  In  con- 
vention on  October  18.  at  Spokane.  Wash., 
do  hereby  urge  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority,  an  autono- 
mous board  directly  responsible  to  the  Pres'- 
dent  and  the  National  Congress. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  to  be  sent  to  our 
,  Congressmen  and  Senators. 

Be  it  resolved  by  'he  Ross  Point  Local.  No. 
395,  of  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America.  That  we  oppose  the 
letting  of  any  Individual  or  group  of  individ- 
uals or  corporations  have  any  control  what- 
soever over  the  atomic  energy  principle  or 
patents. 

That  we  further  favor  the  use  of  these 
discoveries  for  the  benefit  of  each  and  every 
Individual  of  this  Nation,  that  through 
socialization  of  sucn  principles  and  paterTts 
the  interest  of  the  United  Slates  and  the 
people  "hereof  will  oenefit  commercially  and 
be  in  a  position  to  compete  with  other  na- 
tions who  may  In  ihe  course  of  time  make 
these  same  discoveries. 


In  the  reconversiion  period,  groups  are 
desperately  seeking  to  obtain  special  privi- 
leges for  themselves  without  regard  to  others. 
If  we  are  to  avoid  disaster  In  agriculture,  it  is 
essential  that  we  m.aintaln  a  balanced  econ- 
omy, as  agriculture  is  the  base  of  our  economy 
and  it  must  be  kept  on  a  parity  with  the  rest 
of  our  Industries:  Ee  It 

Resolved  by  the  Farmers'  Educational  and 
Cooperative  Union  of  America,  Washinfjton- 
Idalio  Dii'ision.  That  we  demand  all  neces- 
sary programs  and  action  be  taken  to  ketp 
agricuUure  on  a  paiity  with  the  rest  of  our 
Industries. 


Be  it  resolvtd  by  the  Ross  Point  Local.  No. 
395.  of  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Cooper, 
ative  Union  of  Amc-ica.  That  we  go  on  rec- 
ord against  compuls'iry  miUtarj-  training,  be- 
cause we  believe  thf.t  our  yr  ith  has  certain 
Inherent  ability  and  inl  iativ^  to  cope  v/ith 
situations  si  they  arise  and  that  such  an  act 
is  contrary  to  the  American  system  of  free- 
dom. 

Whereas  Army  engineers  arc  proposing  the 
'  vi-d':--  of  a  huge  eirth  dam  by  the  Gov- 
t.;-::.   .  ^   near  Sprmj;ston.  Idaho;  and 


Whereas  said  dam  would  flood  31,000  acres 
of  farm  land  and  make  it  necessary  for  hun- 
dreds of  farmers  to  find  homes  elsewhere; 
and 

Whereas  the  benefits  c  said  dam  would  be 
practically  entirely  for  the  interests  of  pri- 
vate power  companies;  and 

Whereas  a  greater  threat  of  flood  is  added 
as  well  as  a  threat  to  the  mining  industry: 
Therefore  bj  it 

Resolved,  That  we  go  on  record  as  opposing 
the  building  of  thr  Springston  dam. 


-.a. — 1845,  China? 
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Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise,  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  I  include  an  article  by  Marquis 
Childs  from  the  Washington  Post  of  Da- 
ccmber  5.  1945.  This  is  an  article  on 
China,  v.-hich  I  think  magnificently  states 
the  case: 

Washington  Calling 

(By    Marquis    Childs) 

AMERICA'S    POSITION 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  there  was  great  pres- 
sure on  the  Government  in  Washington  to 
line  up  in  Russia's  civil  war  on  the  side  of 
the  Czarist  officers  who  were  fighting  the 
Bolsheviks.  American  troops  were  in  Siberia, 
and  a  few  American  soldiers  fcught  in 
trenches  with  the  British  outside  Archangel, 
on  the  other  side  of  Russia's  grea~  en^pire. 

That  futile  effort  to  put  down  a  mass 
movement  helped  to  feed  the  suspicion  with 
which  the  Russians  regarded  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  Is  so 
hard  today  to  come  to  any  real  understand- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  were  Americans  then  who  shut  their 
eyes  to  reality.  They  ignored  the  Jong  con- 
flict between  Czarist  absolutism  and  the  fer- 
menting unrest  of  the  mass  of  th€'  Russian 
people.  They  ignored  the  terrible  iiardships 
and  suffering  of  the  Russian  people  in  the 
war;  worse  than  in  any  ether  country,  in 
World  War  I  as  in  World  War  II. 

Th:>y  thought  that,  by  sending  support  to 
certain  adventurous  officers  of  tha  old  re- 
gime, they  could  push  back  the  current  of 
history.  In  the  same  way.  there  are  Ameri- 
cans today  who  believe  that  a  little  inter- 
vention in  China  *^ill  make  it  possible  for 
Chiang  Kai-shek  to  master  the  Communists 
and  unify  all  of  China  u  vast,  strife- torn  area. 

The  danger  is  that  a  little  intervention 
\  ill  lead  to  our  taking  sides  in  a  major  way  in 
China's  internal  war.  It  will  draw  us  in  so 
that  v.'e  find  ourselves  sending  more  troops 
and  more  money  and  gruns.  This  might  not 
happen,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is  a 
possibility. 

Those  who  were  eager  foe  intervention  In 
Russia's  civil  war,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and  those  who  today  want  us  to  hold  the 
br.lance  in  China  with  men  and  munitions 
overlook  one  all-important  fact.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  opposed,  by  the!;-  deepest 
traditions  and  by  all  the  conditio:is  of  life 
in  this  country,  to  that  kind  of  acti:)n. 

It  was  only  after  a  direct  attack  en  Ameri- 
can territory  In  1941  that  we  roused  ourselves 
to  resist  what  was  a  carefully  planned  con- 
spiracy to  surround  and  eventually  destroy 
American  democracy.  Now  that  that  most 
terrible  of  all  wars  is  ended,  the  clamor  of 
public  opinion  is  to  bring  Americans  home, 


to  get  out.  jto  pull  back  within  our  conti- 
nental borders. 

So  persistant  is  that  clamor  that  It  may 
prevent  us  f;om  carrying  out  responsibilities 
we  owe  to  t|ie  world.  How,  then,  can  those 
who  urge  in  ;ervention  in  China  expect  that 
American  o|ilnion  will  accept  a  risk  which 
may  lead  ta  a  considerable  commitment  in 
men  and  miichines?  We  read  of  the  angry 
mutterings  (if  the  American  fliers  who  must 
fly  planes  t(»  Chiang  over  the  Hump.  This 
is  fact,  Just  as  real  as  the  air  we  breathe, 
and  no  amount  of  lecturing,  no  talk  ebout 
leadership,  i  o  hysteria  is  going  to  change  it. 

This  cona  let  is  an  old  story.  It  is  partly 
why  we  havf  such  a  hard  time  shaping  any 
clear  line  on  foreign  policy.  You  have  Amer- 
icans, often  in  influential  positions,  who 
talk  about  v;hat  America  will  do.  They 
succeed  noM  and  then  in  fooling  both  cur 
friends  and  cur  enemies,  but  especially  our 
friends. 

They  Ignore  the  fact  that  only  under  the 
most  extrerr  e  prodding,  and  then  only  most 
reluctantly,  will  Americans  taka  pcsitive  ac- 
tion outside  the  borders  of  this  country. 

Ycu  can  argue  that  this  is  wrong,  danger- 
ously short  sighted.  You  can  argue  that 
America  should  now  take  world  leadership. 
You  can  ari  ,ue  with  considerable  logic  and 
force  for  a  1  ax  Americana — a  hundred  years 
of  peace  en:  orced  by  our  power  around  the 
world,  worl  ing  benevolently  thrcu^h  the 
United  Natii  ms.  or  as  a  frank  imperium. 

But  that  is  so  contrary  to  the  American 
temparamert  that  it  is  impossible.  We  are 
left,  therefore,  with  only  one  choice  in  our 
foreign  polii  y.  Strong  within  cur  own  bor- 
ders, we  canjbe  friendly  with  all  peace-loving 
nations.  V/ ;  can,  as  Walter  Lippmann  has 
so  well  put  it,  be  a  friendly  mediator  be- 
tween the  nitlons. 

The  soon«r  our  interventionists — whether 
they  be  imp  iriallsts  or  earnest  International- 
ists who  waiit  to  carry  the  benefits  of  Amer- 
ican democncy  to  the  world — learn  this,  the 
sooner  will  we  be  able  to  take  a  reasonable 
position  that  accords  with  American  opinion. 

We  have  a  chance  to  become  a  working 
partner  in  i  world  organization.  Quarrels 
over  Interve  ition  in  China  or  anywhere  else 
weaken  tha  possibility  because  such  quar- 
rels Inevita  )ly  stir  ail  the  old  isolationist 
prejudices. 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exiend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  Editorial  from  the  Memphis 
Press-Scim^tar  of  December  1. 1945,  writ- 
ten by  Edward  J.  Meeman.  I  commend 
it  to  your  attention: 

The  trial  at  Nuremberg  goes  well.  Evi- 
dence. shocMlng  even  to  a  wor.d  that  thought 
it  had  plumbed  the  depths  of  Nazi  devil- 
Ishness.  steadily  unfolds.  The  trial  is  being 
conducted  ♦ith  fairness  and  dignity.  Few 
doubt  that  kh->  guilty  will  be  punished  and 
in  measure  proportioned  to  their  guilt. 

There  is  Inother  trial  going  on  in  Ger- 
many— the  irial  of  our  ability  to  transform 
the  Germari  nation  from  a  menace  into  a 
reliable  mciiber  of  the  society  of  nations. 
A  successful  outcome  of  this  other  trial 
depends  on  ^ur  ability  to  save  the  Innocent — 
to  gat  Genaany  to  running  in  such  a  way 
that  the  livts  of  today's  children,  and  even 
children  yetj  unborn,  wJl  net  be  warped  by 
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starvation  and  Injustice  so  that  they  will  b€ 

made  into  NheIs  or  Communists  of  tomorrow. 

This    other    trial     Isn't    going    w^ll.     That 

we  learn  from  Byron  Price,  former  head  of 

csensorship.  who  was  sent  Into  Germany  by 

^♦resident  Truman  to  find  out  conditions  and 

^"has  reported  to  him  that  the  situaUon  is 

growing  worse  hourly. 

Germans  who  live  in  unheBte<l  hcmies  and 
must  walk  to  \eork  aren't  getting  enough 
food  to  keep  their  bodies  warm,  much  less 
enough  to  give  them  enough  en-»rgy  to  work. 
Mr.  Price  recommends  that  additional  food 
be  shipped  to  Germany  on  credit  to  pn^vlde 
at  least  the  minimum  ration  «hich  doctors 
say  is  necessary  to  prerent  starvation. 

For  with  starvation  would  oome  epidemics 
and  probably  riots. 

Desperation,  he  says,  might  produce  a  new 
fuehrer,  and  embittered  Germans  would  lis- 
ten to  him. 

It  is  right  and  it  is  sensible  iir  us  to  give 
food  and  hope  to  those  Germi.ns.  how^rer 
few  or  many  they  may  be.  who  will  turn  to 
the  -Western  World  and  its  den  ocmcy  if  «•« 
give  them  a  chance.  Food  and  hcpe.  too, 
for  the  children  who.  If  not  molded  by  our 
kindness,  will  be  molded  by  a  future  fuehrer's 
cruelty. 

For  the  .<:plrit  In  which  to  do  this,  we  may 
turn  to  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson,  prosecutor 
of  the  Nazis  at  Nuremberg. 

In  the  great  speech  with  whli:h  he  opened 
the  trial,  at  the  sam*  time  th?t  he  was  re- 
let.ti«B8ly  indicting  the  Naste.  he  made  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  waj  not  incrim- 
inating the  whole  German  people.  He  said: 
**We  know  that  the  Nari  part>'  was  not  put 
In  power  by  a  majority  of  the  jerman  vote. 
We  know  it  came  to  power  b^-  an  evil  alliance 
tjetween  the  most  extreme  of  th;  Nazi  rerolu- 
tlonaries.  the  most  unrestrained  of  the 
German  reactionaries,  and  the  most  a^grea- 
alve  of  the  German  militarists  " 

The  German  people  cannot  be  abaolred 
from  the  sin  of  yielding  to  this  evil  minority. 
But  it  is  unlikely  they  wou'.d  ha/e  yielded  had 
they  not  been  brttu^rht  to  an  ««onomic  des- 
peration by  the  triple  disaster-;  of  defeat  in 
World  War  I.  a  destrucUve  inflation,  and  a 
depression . 

Let  us  do  what  is  necessary  to  prevent  a 
greater  economic  d^>eratlon  which  would 
make  Germany  prey  to  a  new  crew  of  desper- 
adoes. 

Let's  see  that  Byron  Price's  recommenda- 
tions are  carried  &ut. 

Lets  punish  the  guilty  arid  rescue  the 
Innocent. 

Let  neither  of  our  rre?t  trla.s  In  Germany 
miscarry. 
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HON.  HOMER  D.ANGELL 

OF  ORCCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-'JENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  Det^mbci-  5.  1945 
Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Spealcer.  when  the 
deficiency  bill  was  before  the  House  re- 
Tently.  I  was  glad  to  have  been  one  who 
was  among  th?  House  Members  taking 
the  lead  in  resioring  to  the  bill  the  $156.- 
000.000  item  for  veterans'  hospitals  and 
veterans' housing.  At  that  time  I  stated 
my  views  on  the  floor  in  the  brief  time 
allotted  to  me.  I  include  in  these  re- 
marks an  article  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald.  D?<*mber  2.  by 
Lt.  Comdr.  Tyirell  Krum  >ntitled  "Vet- 
erans' AfTaii's,"  in  which  he  discusses 
this  item : 


VrrKRAKS*     kfTKOa 

(By  Lt  Ccmdr.  Tyrrell  Krum,  USNR 
(retired) ) 
If  any  American  war  veteran  thinks  he's 
going  to  get  anything  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  without  wading  lu  and 
fighting  for  it.  he's  got  another  think  com- 
ing. 

No  more  glaring  example  of  the  attitude 
which  IS  building  up  among  some  Members 
of  Congress  toward  our  returnins  veterans, 
now  that  the  drums  of  war  are  silenced  and 
peace  is  assured  for  the  time  being,  could  be 
found  than  the  spectacle  which  took  place 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  few  days  ago. 

Gen.  Oouu"  N  Bradley,  who  left  a  four -star 
command  In  Europe  to  take  over  a  thaakle^ 
ta£k  as  head  of  the  Veterans'  Adrainisiratlon. 
was  seeking  approval  of  a  $156.000.0C0  appro- 
priation to  be  used  In  e^ipanding  the  VA  s 
hospital  program  and  providing  top-flight 
medical  care  for  millions  of.  men  who 
inarched  off  and  fought  and  won  this  war. 

The  program  was  then  subjected  to  micro- 
scopic inspection  by  the  Federal  Board  of 
Hospitalization  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  And,  finaUy,  after  c*relul  consid- 
eration by  President  Truman,  it  was  ap- 
proved and  sent  up  to  the  Hill  lor  inclusion 
in  the  first  deflclency  appropriation  bill. 

One  would  naturaUy  feel  confident  that 
such  a  program,  so  conceived  and  so  ap- 
proved, would  encounter  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  being  blessed  by  a  legislative  body  to 
whom  billions  of  dollars  are  mere  chicken 
feed. 

But  this  was  mere  wishful  thinking. 
Tlie  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
ru?ed  by  Representative  Clarkncs  Cannon. 
Missouri  Democrat,  didn't  see  it  that  way. 
Cannon  wanted  to  know  what  all  the  nish 
was  about  Why  all  the  hurry?  And.  fur- 
thermore, why  wouldn't  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, instead  of  bulldlrig  a  lot  of  new 
hospitals,  be  content  with  utUleing  Army  and 
Navy  hospitals  declared  surplus? 

The  Veterans'  Administration  gave  assur- 
ances It  was  willing  to  absorb  some  of  the 
discarded  service  Installations.  But.  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  them  were  not  fit  for 
the  care  of  veterans. 

The  VA  battled  in  vain.  When  the  first 
deflciencv  ppproprlatlon  bill  was  reported  cot 
for  HouEP  1  by  Cattnon  it  called  for  a 

total     exi  r     of    $1,131,552.312  48    for 

every  conceivable  type  of  project  from  curb- 
stone sewers  to  public  schools  and  municipal 
hospitals. 

But  net  one  single  red  cent  for  veterans 
hospitals! 

On  Wednesday  the  appropriation  bill  came 
be/ore  the  House  sitting  as  a  Committee- 
of-thp- Whole,  A  small  group  of  willful  men, 
determined  to  fight  to  restore  the  cut  from 
the  floor,  was  on  hand,  led  by  RepresenUtive 
John  Rankin.  Mississippi  Democrat,  fire- 
brand chairman  of  the  House  World  War 
Veterans  Committee. 

Rankjn  offered  an  amendment  to  replace 
the  $156000.000  item  In  the  same  form  cs 
it  was  stricken  from  the  measure  by  the 
Cannon  subcommittee. 

And  taking  the  lead  in  rallying  to  his  sup- 
port were  Representatives  Ekth  Noubse 
RocERs.  of  Massachusetts:  D.  Emmcxt  Bbum- 
BACOH.  of  Pennsylvania:  Bin  F.  Jensen,  of 
Iowa:  WnjJAM  A.  PrrrENCEH.  of  Mlnneaota: 
J  Lerot  Johnson,  of  California:  HoMia  D. 
Angbll,  of  Oregon:  H.  Cabl  ANoms«N,  of 
Minnesota:  Ivor  D.  Fenton,  of  Pennsyivanta; 
all   Republicans . 

The  only  Democrat  to  take  the  fkx>r  in 
R\NKTNS  support  was  William  T.  Bt«wi,  of 
New  York. 

And  thus  the  day  was  won.     TTie  amend- 
ment   passed  by  a   vote  of  78   to  49.     And, 
thus,  the  Veterans'  Administration  Nation- 
wide   hospital-medical     program    squeaked 
■     through  by  a  margin  of  29  votes. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFALALl 

IN  "niK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  5,  1945 

Mr.  KEf  AUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  a  thoughtful  address  bj  the  Hon- 
orable O.  Max  Gardner,  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Board.  Ofi5ce  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion,  and  former  Grov- 
emor  of  North  Carolina,  before  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  New  York.  Tliursday  eve- 
ning. November  29.  1945.  Governor 
Gardner  has  approached  the  problems 
of  the  day  with  frankness  and  his  con- 
victions deserve  consideration. 
His  address  follows: 

There  is  no  subject  more  deeply  slgiilficant 
to  all  of  us  than  that  chosen  for  our  dis- 
cussion here  tonight:  •American  Bcouomlc 
Stability."  There  is  no  domestic  issue  more 
fundamental  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation 
than  the  question  of  when,  and  how  von. 
and  by  whnt  means,  we  are  to  alLvln  eco- 
nomic stability.  If  we  are  to  find  the  answer. 
we  must  not  rest. 

With  my  background  and  experience.  I 
mtLst  confess  that  I  do  not  pi-etend  to  come 
to  you  tonight  with  any  expert  knowledge 
qualifying  me  to  speak  with  authority  or 
finality  as  to  the  plans  or  policies  that  are 
necepssry  for  the  creation,  maintenance,  or 
continuance  of  the  economic  stability  of 
America.  I  doubt  If  any  of  us  have  a  proven 
formula  for  the  attainment  of  this  Utopia 

A  subject  BO  vast  as  national  economic 
stability  must,  of  necessity,  in  the  time  al- 
lotted be  treated  in  general  terms.  Many 
years  ago  a  scholarly  divine  in  my  .section 
asked  a  successful  evaneelist  the  secret  of 
his  power  In  the  pulpit.  He  replied  by  saying, 
"Well,  my  brother.  I  Just  spread  the  lodder  on 
the  ground  so  that  anybody  in  the  congre- 
gaUon  from  a  Jackass  to  a  glmfle  can  get 
it."  I  think,  with  due  apology,  that  I  shall 
follow  his  example  here  tonight. 

In  fact,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  t  know  more 
at>out  economic  instability  than  I  do  about 
economic  stabUlty.  I  was  nursed  at  the  sad 
and  loving  breast  of  instability  and  for  most 
of  my  life  have  been  on  Intimat*  terms  with 
It.  Indeed.  I  am  a  magna  cum  laude  gradu- 
ate with  a  doctor's  degree  In  the  sciences  of 
bankruptcy  and  political  discontent.  I  ex- 
perienced these  catastrophes  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  North  Carolina  from  1929  to  1»33.  when 
they  were  marshaled  against  aU  govf-rnments. 
FVarmer  President  Herbert  Hoover  and  I  en- 
tered and  graduated  and  ternuoated  at  the 
same  time,  and  both  of  us  are  well  qualified 
to  talk  for  the  remaiiKter  of  our  lives  on  the 
bub.ect  of  eooDomle  Instability  in  America 
during  a  depression.  That  was  one  political 
agony  no  one  in  office  at  the  ume  will  e\er 
quite   forget. 

The  only  time  except  ton'ght  ihat  I  ever 
seriously  attempted  to  raise  the  veil  of  our 
economic  future  and  Indulge  in  economic 
prognosis  occurred  en  July  22.  1B32,  when,  as 
Governor  of  North  Carolina,  I  «roie  a  letter 
to  the  then  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  In  which  I  used  this  unmistakable 
language : 

"Public  opinion  is  In  a  staU  cf  flux.  There 
are  in  It  currenu  ol  thought  moving  swiltly 
and  with  power,  sweeping  people  and  lives 
before  them.  New  and  sudden  trends  are 
daily  felt.  It  is  a  misuke  to  say  that  these 
ctirrents  of  thought  are  wholly  the  creatures 
of  demagogues  Demagogues  do  not  cseate 
movements.     They  mertiy  ride  upon  them- 
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We  are  more  than  bind  if  we  think  the 
American  people  will  stand  hitched  to  the 
status  quo." 

This  prediction  was  made,  as  you  know,  in 
the  darkest  hours  of  ttic  depression.  I  was 
Buffering  from  mental,  financial,  and  political 
anguish.  I  am  perfectly  wilhng  to  leave  it 
to  you.  In  the  light  of  what  has  happened 
during  the  last  13  years,  as  to  whether  or  not 
I  was  guilty  of  overstatement  when,  as  a 
minor  prophet.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
New  Deal  before  the  .New  Deal  caught  a 
glimpse  of  you  cr  me. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  on 
Reconversion,  I  have  Uied  to  locate  the 
fundamental  reasons  for  our  economic  and 
social  discontent  during  the  period  of  phys- 
ical and  mental  reconversion.  I  am  sure  all 
of  us  can  agree  on  one  point — that  the  dis- 
location of  the  war  is  the  basic  cause  of  our 
present  disunity.  Today  the  air  is  filled  with 
criticism  and  complaint.  People  who  walked 
together  in  harmony  on  y  a  few  weeks  ago 
arc  jtoday  openly  finding  fault  with  one  an- 
other. Manrgement  and  labor  which  worked 
together  so  efSciently  in  producing  weapons 
for  war  are  now  in  hostllo  camps.  Why  have 
we  become  so  distrustful  of  each  other? 
Where  Is  the  unity  which  we  had  as  a  Na- 
tion? What  has  happened  to  our  allies? 
Where  are  the  bonds  an<l  ties  that  were  the 
bar  s  of  our  great  victory? 

Since  I  am  to  sp)eak  to  you  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  American  economic  stability,  I 
think  it  proper  for  me  to  discuss  some  of 
the  ingredients  of  discontent  that  divide  and 
confuse  as  we  move  from  war  to  peace.  How 
much  of  the  present  upheaval  Is  superficial 
cr  natural  and  incident  to  tpansltlon?  How 
much  \a  ommous  and  dark  and  of  serious 
Impirt? 

I  think  it  perfectly  niitural  for  us  to  ex- 
perience instability  as  we  enter  the  postwar 
period.  The  sudden  termination  of  total 
war — tha  most  destructive  in  all  history — la 
bound  to  bring  serious  shocks  to  the  economic 
and  social  system  of  Ihs  Nation.  The  dr.ys 
through  which  we  have  recently  passed  will 
mark  the  v,ntcr8hed  of  history. 

Our  vast  and  unlimited  exp  res  for 

munlilona     have     sudccnly  Of 

course,  this  is  rl.iht  and  proper.  The  peace- 
time way  of  spending  public  money  differs 
radtcally  from  wartime.  Two  billion  dollars 
were  spent  in  producing  the  atomic  bomb, 
All  of  this  was  done  In  i«cret.  Congress  was 
rot  consulted.  In  time  of  war  such  a  meth- 
od is  defensible,  but  In  time  of  peace  every 
dollar  of  Federal  fund!  must  be  subjected 
to  the  white  light  of  publicity  and  to  close 
public  scrutiny,  and  surely  in  times  of  peace 
we  should  constructively  strive  lor  a  balanced 
budget.  I  realize  that,  by  reason  of  national 
necessity,  it  will  be  194(1  before  we  can  hope 
for  a  balanced  budget. 

With  the  end  of  the  'var  we  are  throwing 
ofT  the  stupor  and  regimentation  and  begin- 
ning to  think  for  ourselves.  We  no  longer 
have  a  chief  of  staff  to  tell  us  what  to  do 
and  not  to  do.  There  is  no  use  denying  the 
fact  that  war  is  impatient  and  even  incon- 
sistent with  the  democratic  process.  Democ- 
racy means  that  others  than  the  General 
Staff  must  be  consulted.  It  means  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  citizenship  are  to  have  a 
.part,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  In  great 
decisions.  V/e  are  unlirnbering  the  mental 
muscles  that  have  been  cramped  and  crowded. 
We  are  having  full  and  free  discussion  of 
Issues  again,  and  only  In  this  way  can  we 
Justify  the  great  cause  for  which  we  fought. 

I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  It 
would  be  tragic,  both  for  our  Nation  and  for 
the  world,  if  In  thl.--  test  hour  America 

should,   through   o  u   and   bitterness, 

fall  to  resolve  her  dlftererices. 

I  have  confidence  tonl)jbt  that  we  will  re- 
solve our  differences  in  tte  Upht  of  our  tradi- 
tions— our  traditions  of  restraint,  modera- 
^oa,  and  tolciance.    A  wise  friend  of  mine 
oiiA  told  m«  that  "The  deuUl  ol  a  present 


satisfaction  in  order  to  achieve  a  future  goal 
Is  the  basis  of  all  economic  progress." 

We  are  great  in  America  for  what  we  have 
accumulated  and  for  what  we  possess,  both 
In  wealth  and  power.  We  are  still  greater 
for  the  things  we  have  refused  to  seize  and 
selfishly  appropriate  for  ourselves.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  confidence  of  the  little  men  and 
the  little  nations  of  this  earth  in  th»  in- 
tegrity of  the  good  intentions  of  America 
today.  I  do  not  believe  there  would  b€:  any 
hope  for  world  stability  or  world  order. 

What  is  this  spirit  of  moderation  so  nec- 
essary to  the  survival  of  a  democracy?  How 
Is  it  cultivated?  How  is  it  to  be  preserved? 
How  is  it  sometimes  lost?  From  the  pen 
of  ycur  eloquent  and  wise  Judge  Leurned 
Hand,  we  have  the  following: 

"A  society  so  riven  that  the  spirit  of  moder- 
ation is  gone,  no  court  can  save;  a  society 
where  that  spirit  flourishes,  no  court  need 
Eave.  •  •  •  What  is  the  spirit  of  modera- 
tion? It  is  the  temper  which  does  not  press 
a  partisan  advantage  to  its  bitter  end,  which 
can  understand  and  will  respect  the  other 
side,  which  feels  a  unity  between  all  citi- 
zens •  •  •  which  recognizes  their  com- 
mon fate  and  their  common  aspirations — 
in  a  word  which  has  faith  in  the  sacred  ness 
of  the  individual." 

If  the  leaders  of  the  Jurisdictional  fights 
within  labor,  and  the  stubborn  Indlvidudlsts 
in  management,  and  all  leaders  of  labor  and 
management  were  compelled  to  memorize 
these  masterful  words  of  moderation  from 
Judge  Hand  and  then  reconcile  their  dffer- 
ences  In  the  common  good,  what  a  bleuslng 
It  v.ould  be  to  the  public  welfare  and  to  our 
economic  stability. 

What  is  the  grave  apprehension  haunting 
our  present  unrest  and  threatened  insta- 
bility? What  are  the  words  on  the  lips  and 
In  the  minds  of  every  thoughtful  clt)zen? 
What  constitutes  the  real  basis  of  disputes 
between  management  and  labor,  of  the 
quarrel  over  prices  and  wages?  The  answers 
to  nil  of  these  questions  are  found  la  two 
great  fears — Inflation  and  deflation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board,  I  re- 
cently said  to  President  Truman  that  1 
thought  a  good  Job  had  been  done  In  keeping 
Inflation  under  reasonable  control,  but  that 
1  thought  the  best  hour  for  America  since 
VJ-day  would  come  when,  in  the  national 
interest,  nil  economic  control  fetters  and 
binders  could  be  removed  without  danper  to 
our  national  life,  and  a  free  America  be  al- 
lowed to  move  forward  Into  full  production 
under  the  protective  policy  of  a  free  com- 
petitive economy.  Right  here  I  would  like 
to  say  that  as  long  as  controls  are  necessary 
we  should  strive  to  find  a  more  expeditious 
method  for  wage-price  adjustments  and  do 
away  with  current  delays  and  cumbeisome 
processes.  I  told  Director  Snyder  that,  while 
Inflation  was  a  devastating  disease.  1  knew 
of  only  one  evil  more  deadly  than  infljition, 
and  that  was  the  paralysis  of  deflation. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  if  we  are  to  have 
a  stabilized  economy  in  America  we  have  got 
to  chart  a  course  that  will  avert  Inflation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  move 
progressively  forward  towards  the  goal  of  a 
sound  equilibrium,  steadily  rising  under  the 
impulse  of  full  production.  In  order  1o  do 
this,  we  have  got  to  keep  our  eyes  constantly 
on  the  value  of  the  American  dollar,  vhich 
Is  today  the  soundest  money  in  the  world. 
There  are  two  ways  to  make  what  we  call 
money.  One  of  these  is  the  printing  press, 
the  other,  work.  I  am  a  disciple  of  the  dec- 
trine  of  work. 

I  believe  that  economic  stability  will  be 
achieved  when  the  entire  population  of  this 
Nation  has  the  opportunity  and  wlllinf;ne8s 
to  work — to  contribute  to  the  welfare  oi  the 
whole  In  a  fair  manner  consistent  with  the 
fundamental  resources,  needs,  and  greatness 
of  the  country.  I  emphasize  wllllngneis  to 
work.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  attain 
or  retain  t-couomlc  atablllty  lu  America  un- 


less our  people  firmly  resolve  to  rededlcate 
themselves  to  tlie  dignity  of  labor  and  to  the 
national  necess  ty  for  all  of  us  who  are  able 
to  work — aciua  ly  to  go  to  work.  In  other 
words,  the  onl]  complete  antidote  to  infla- 
tion or  deflatioi  i  Is  production  and  abundant 
supply,  and  it  is  means  only  one  thing — 
work — work  for  everybody. 

It  is  rather  i  musing  to  me  to  find  many 
people  who  thi  ik  they  are  economically  £e- 
ctire  who  are  w(  irried  almost  to  despair  about 
the  abundance  of  money  in  the  pockets  of 
the  average  nan  today.  Give  us  time, 
brother.  All  w;  have  to  do  is  to  be  patient 
with  our  pres<  nt  prosperity.  It  will  work 
Itself  out.  It  a  ways  has.  Our  memories  are 
short  and  with  ill  of  our  educational  advance 
no  Institution  1  tas  yet  been  able  to  give  a  de- 
gree In  commin  sense.  Unfortunately  we 
may  rely  upon  the  eventual  improvidence  of 
the  average  American.  It  may  be  diflBcuU  for 
the  average  An  erican  to  spend  5  years'  sav- 
ings in  1  or  2  y(  ars,  but  the  way  we  are  going 
now  we  may  be  able  to  do  It.  as  the  demand 
of  the  Americi  n  people  for  new  and  more 
products  durin ;  the  next  few  years  will  ex- 
ceed anything  Lhe  country  has  ever  known. 
When  productli  )n  catches  up  with  and  prob- 
ably exceeds  consumption,  the  economic  club 
will  have  to  mi  let  again. 

We  must  remember  that  most  of  us  work 
not  for  the  sh«er  Joy  thereof  but  to  make  a 
living.  When  b  bellboy  in  my  hotel  asked 
me  the  othar  diy  how  much  higher  I  thought 
du  Pont  was  g  Jlng,  I  knew  we  were  on  the 
way. 

There  Is  one  hlng  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
economic  Instjbillty,  and  that  is  economic 
profligacy,  waste,  and  riotous  living.  To  my 
mind,  one  of  the  worst  things  about  the 
1927-20  Joy  rid;  was  that  we  all  thought  we 
were  endowed  nlth  perpetual  prosperity  and 
many  of  us  unv  Isely  concluded  that  we  would 
never  have  to  work  again — and  please  re- 
member that  n  lost  of  these  suckers  were  not 
people  who  earned  their  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  their  face.  ( )ne  of  them  Is  tallclng  to  you, 
and  I  see  somn  familiar  faces  in  this  audi- 
ence. 

To  attain  easnomlc  stability  we  must,  of 
course,  be  willing  to  work.  But  that  In  Itself 
is  not  enough.  There  are  other  factors  fun- 
damental to  tl  ,e  attainment  of  a  stable  so- 
ciety for  whlc  1  we  must  strive.  We  shall 
not  find  these  factors  by  looking  backward. 
The  key  to  eaanomlc  stability  will  not  be 
found  in  the  j  ;\st.  It  Is  Just  16  years  since 
1929;  but  In  tsrms  of  social  and  economic 
progress  It  Is  a  hundred  years.  The  so-called 
boom  of  1929  looks  pitiful  to  us  today. 
Then  we  had  less  than  $100,000,000,000  ol 
production  as  compared  with  our  wartlm* 
achievement  cf  $200,000,000,000.  And  be^ 
cause  cf  the  growth  of  our  labor  force  and 
our  productive  efficiency,  a  mere  1929  rate 
of  production  [would  leave  nearly  20,000.000 
of  our  workers  unemployed  today— far.  more 
than  the  total  we  had  out  of  work  in  the 
worst  years  of  1  he  depression. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  points  to  the 
essence  of  economic  stability.  Stability  is 
not  synonymous  with  security.  We  shall  not 
achieve  stabilit  f  if  we  are  permanently  satis- 
fied with  our  present  standards.  Society 
stagnates  whei  it  becomes  smug  and  com- 
placent. The  ley  to  stability  is  to  set  our 
Eights  ever  hlg  ler.  to  strive  for  higher  and 
higher  goals  o  production.  If  the  motive 
power  of  Ameri  ;a  had  not  been  to  come  up — 
come  up  higher  and  higher— most  of  us 
would  not  be  1  ere  tonight. 

Many  people  think  of  stability  as  the 
elimination  of  boom  and  depres^on,  of  In- 
flation and  def  atlon.  of  prosperity  and  pov- 
erty—as the  el  mlnatlon  of  extremes  of  any 
kind.  Stabilit]  is  all  of  these  things,  but  it 
is  Bomeihlng  wore.  To  achieve  stability,  we 
must  reconcile  ourselves  to  temporary  insta- 
bility and  coiurcversy  m  society  struggle! 
painfully  with  new  Ideas,  new  methods,  and 
uew  condltioni ,   II  we  do  otherwise,  we  will 
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achieve  neither  stability  nor  the  wUl-o'-the- 
wlsp  of  security. 

This  concept  of  stability  is  not  static.     It 
is  dynamic.     But  the  very  essence  of  a  dy- 
namic stability  is  that  it  cannot  be  achieved 
by  a  policy  of  drift.    We  have  el;her  got  to 
advance   or   recede.     We  cannot   stand  still. 
I  hardly  need  sr.y  that  I  believe  In  the  Ameri- 
can free-enterprise  system.    I  do  not  believe 
that   the  best   Interests   or  the   stability   of 
the  Nation   are  served  Jay  regimentation   in 
peacetime.     But  a  system  of  free  enterprise 
does  not  mean  that  the  Government  assumes 
a   role   of  impotence.     Planning   by   govern- 
ment need  not  be  regimentation.    It  seems 
to  me  that  planning  is  Just  the  common- 
sense    approach    to    a    constructive    postwar 
economy.     Every  well-managed  business  has 
a  general   staff.     Businesslike   operations   of 
the  Government  demand  the  same  arproach. 
Our  task  Is  simplified  and  our  chances  of 
success  are  increased  by  the  best    planning 
we   can  provide.     I  mean   plannl  .g   by  the 
Government  to  create  a  pattern  of  govern- 
ment  and   enterprise   relationship   in   which 
individual  industries,  individual  ccmpanies. 
and  Individuals  wUl  have  a  feeling  of  confi- 
dence and  stability  in  making  their  own  plans 
for  their  own  operations.     In  this  direction 
lies  American  economic  stability. 

I  have  not  yet  fully  explored  ^nat  seems 
to  me  the  most  crucial  factor  in  ot.r  slrupple 
to    achieve   economic   stability.    P^roductlcn 
and  planning  will  not  suffice.     In   the   long 
run.  stability  depends  In  large  part  upon  our 
state  of  mind.    I  mean  that  there  can  be  no 
real    stability    unless    we    are    receptive    to 
change.     I  repeat — we  cannot  be  s'able  if  we 
remain   static.    Change   is   the   law   of   life. 
That  society  will  be  the  most  stable  that 
finds  a  way  to  maintain  Us  equilibrium  In  a 
changing   world.     Progress   Is   the   residuum 
of  a  multitude  of  mistakes.    Only  through 
error  do  men  or  nations  come  to  know  the 
truth.    The  progress  and  stability  of  a  coun- 
try may  be  measured  by  those  tilings  once 
matters  of  debate  which  are  now  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

Those    governments   that    have   had    the 
great'  ity  have  'M>«n  those 

that  .  I  adjust  1 3  changing 

conditions.    Those   novnnmputs   that    hove 
been  unable  to  nri'ii-it  h;ne  often  been  swept 
away  when  they  i  they  were  absolutely 

secure.     As  the  ......    ,-i.il08cphpr    lays.   "Just 

about  the  time  they  think  thc^'  have  the 
world  by  the  tall,  the  tall  pulls  off." 

Yes.  If  our  minds  and  our  hear.s  are  open 
to  change,  we  can  achieve  statlllty— both 
economic  and  political.  For  you  all  know 
that  we  can  have  no  economic  staoillty  with- 
out political  stability  and  no  pclltical  sta- 
bility without  economic  stability.  We  make 
a  grave  mistake  if  we  think  we  can  have 
economic  stability  in  America  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  In  turmoil  and  luin.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  roots  of  our  economic  system 
will  wither  and  die  unless  thcv  are  firmly 
planted  in  the  fertile  soil  of  world  trade. 
The  building  of  a  stable  world  peace  upon 
the  ashes  and  ruins  of  this  war  will  require 
all  the  capacity,  patience,  and  restraint  of 
which  the  human  race  is  capable  Whether 
we  like  It  or  not.  Just  rememb?r  that  the 
stability  of  this  Nation  and  the  whole  world 
depends  upon  the  slender  thread  of  nego- 
tiation and  reneniotiatlon  now  being  carried 
on  by  the  representatives  of  the  -hree  great 
nations  of  the  earth.  Here  is  the  ark  cf  the 
covenant  of  stability. 

And  finally,  my  friends.  If  we  could  explore 
the   mind   of   the   average   American   citizen 
today,  I  believe  we  would  find  lying  side  ty^ 
side  two  Important  desires.    One  is  the  wish 
that  a  world  order  may  be  establi'-'ied  to  pre- 
vent war.     The  other  is  the  i. 
a  Job  that  will  bring  v,lth  it 
being  and  stability  to  hlm'^cMf  and  h.s  lamily. 
The    two    Ideas    are    rc;\ny    dif  ercnt    ap- 
proaches to  the  aame  problem.    Tlie  untu- 
tored  th:-  y  •  ~    of   the   common    man    has 
ktumblc  >nd  IMd  bare  the  core  of  the 
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problem  facing  this  Nation  and  the  world. 
The  common  man,  knowing  little  and  caring 
less  about  fine-spun  theories  of  sovereignty. 
International  law  and  economic  etability. 
shows  an  Intuitive  understanding  of  world 
problems  when  he  ties  up  in  one  bundle  the 
desire  for  his  daily  bread  and  a  chance  for 
world  peace.  It  may  well  be  that  we  cannot 
lorg  have  our  daily  bread  without  world 
peace,  and  I  am  equally  doubtful  that  we 
can  long  have  world  stability  without  our 
daily  bread. 


Columbia  Valley  Authority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF    OBEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  3,  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL!  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  articles  by 
Richard  L.  Neuberger  and  Robert  W. 
Sawyer  from  the  Sunday  Oregonian  of 
November  25,  1945: 

Columbia  Vallit  Authorttt? 

(The  Oregonian  herewith  presents  both 
sides,  of  one  of  the  most  controversial  Issues 
In  the  history  cf  the  Pacific  Northwest— the 
question  of  whether  or  not  to  establish  a 
Columbia  Valley  Authority  s.mllar  to  the 
TVA  In  this  region.  The  affirmative  side  Is 
presented  by  Richard  L.  Neuberger.  promi- 
nent Portland  author,  and  the  negative  side 
by  Robert  W.  Sawyer,  publisher  of  the  Bend 
Bulletin.  Mr.  Neuberger  has  been  a  lender 
of  New  Deal  groups  since  he  was  editor  cf 
V.u-  University  of  Oregon  campus  paper  in 
r.i  2  K.  cntly  dlscharped  from  the  Army 
i:(:  3  \(.,is"  service.  Mr.  Neuberger  la  the 
av;Uu)i  (I  three  books  and  has  contributed 
extensively  to  Harper's,  Collier's,  the  R-ader's 
Digest,  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Mr. 
Sawyer,  one  of  Orepon's  most  dl'^tingulshed 
cltlyens.  Is  Oregon  director  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Association  and  a  nationally 
known  authority  on  conservation  and  recla- 
mntlon.  The  reclamation  association  was 
formed  by  delegates  appointed  by  governors 
of  the  Western  States.  In  addition  to  his 
duties  as  publisher,  Mr.  Sawyer  has  served 
as  Judge  of  Deschutes  County  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oregon  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion.) 

YES 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 
As  early  as  1908  people  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west began  crusading  for  Federal  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  resources  of  the  Columbia 
River.  The  crusade  was  persistent  and  de- 
termined, but  nothing  happened  for  nearly 
30  > ears— not  until  a  President  entered  the 
White  House  who  had  pledged  himself  to  the 
systematic  and  orderly  Improvement  of 
America's  great  river  valleys.  The  name  of 
this  President  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

These  facts  are  important  for  us  to  re- 
member. During  3  decades,  leading  citlzeiis 
of  the  Northwest  tried  to  work  through  eucH 
old-line  Government  agencies  as  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  the  construction  of  dams  at  Bonne- 
ville and.  Grand  Coulee.  But  not  an  ounce 
of  concrete  was  poured,  not  a  single  rivet 
hammered  home.  Countless  reports  were 
written;  they  gathered  t'vist  In  flies  and 
drawers.  The  old-line  agencies,  competent 
though  they  were,  failed  utterly  to  put  over 
the  projects. 

Are  we  to  leave  the  future  development  of 
our  region  to  political  caprice?  Are  we  to  be 
solely  dependent  upon  the  chance  that  an- 
other  President    will   look   with   favor   on 


Federal  Investment  in  dams,  powerhouses, 
pumping  stations  and  transmission  lines 
along  the  broad  Columbia? 

Or  will  we  establish  a  permanent,  con- 
tinuing regional  board  with  ::  :  v  and 
responsibility  to  develop  all  thi  ces  of 

the  Columbia  River  Valley  on  a  coordinated 
basis? 

This  issue  vitally  affects  the  welfare  and 
destiny  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  Northwest.  This  is  particularly  true  at 
a  time  when  v.e  need  thousands  of  new  Jobs 
to  compensate  for  the  war  plants  which  are 
laying  off  workers  each  week. 

Before  he  died,  President  Roosevelt  gave 
us  a  pattern  for  sound  developntent  of  a 
major  American  region.  He  inaugurated  and 
supported  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
one  cf  the  mjst  succcs::ful  undertakings  in 
the  Jistory  of  the  United  Ctates  Govern- 
m?nt. 

What  about  the  TVA?  Would  such  an 
agency  benefit  the  Pacific  Northwest?  The 
answer  is  "yes,  most  emphatically  yes."  Ever 
since  a  regional  authority  was  first  proposed 
for  the  Columbia  Valley,  a  campaign  of  mis- 
representation has  been  carried  on  against 
the  TVA.  One  would  think,  to  read  these 
slanders,  that  the  TVA  was  a  tyrannical,  mys- 
terious gestapo  that  destro>ed  the  State's 
rights  and  enslaved  the  people  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

Covcrnort  quoted  as  describing  TVA  aid   to 
Tennessee 

What  are  the  facts? 

Last  year  the  St.  Louis  Popt-Dlf^patch. 
eminent  Pulitzer  newspaper,  asked  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  seven  States  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  whether  the  TVA  had  threatened 
Slate's  rights  or  personal  liberties.  These 
Governors  Included  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, liberals  and  conservatives.  New  Deal- 
ers and  anti-New  Dealers.  Yet  without  ex- 
ception they  agreed  that  the  TVA,  far  from 
endangering  Slate's  rl;;hts,  had  actually 
strengthened  and  helped  the  6Ut«s  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley, 

"People  throughout  the  Tennrwee  Val- 
ley," said  Governor  Prentice  Coop$r,  of  Ten- 
nessee "ore  enjoying  low  electric  rates  which 
the  private  companlei  used  to  tefll  ub  wore 
'fantastic  ond  imposlble  '  The  rights  of  this 
State  and  Its  cUlirens  have  been  enlarged  by 
TVA  through  enriched  opportunities." 

"I  am  a  strong  believer  In  States'  rights." 
Slid  Gov,  J.  Melville  Broitghton  cf  North  Car- 
olina, "but  TVA  has  done  nothing  which  to 
my  mind  embodies  any  threat  to  the  rights 
of  this  State." 

Yet  despite  this  expert  testimony  of  the 
distinguished  governors  whose  States  are  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley,  the  Oregon  State  Legis- 
lature passed  a  resolution  condemnliig  a 
Columbia  Valley  authority  as  a  threat  to 
State's  rights.  Senator  L?w  Wallace,  of 
Multnomah  County,  pointed  out  that  the 
legislature  only  debated  the  resolution  for 
a  few  minutes,  whereas  it  devoted  days  and 
weeks  to  wrangling  with  the  liquor  commis- 
sion .  Who  inspired  the  anti-Columbia  Valley 
memorial?  Who  was  so  anxlotis  to  hvirry 
It  to  passage? 

William  L.  Chenery,  publisher  of  Collier's 
magarlne,  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
periodicals,  visited  the  TVA  this  year.  What 
did  he  find  out?  He  discovered  that  TVA 
had  saved  soil,  improved  public  health,  cut 
light  rates,  helped  business,  and  reduced 
farm  indebtedness. 
Chenery  asserts  Authority  brought  prosperity 

"The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,"  con- 
cluded Mr.  Chenery,  "has  Increased  prosperity 
In  hundreds  of  towns  and  on  thK)Usands  of 
farms  In  seven  Sutea.  Moot  of  the  doubU 
that  attended  lU  creation  have  already 
vanished." 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  howeter.  many 
chambers  of  commerce   i  '  at»  power 

companies  are  trj-lng  to  rt . ..l    .-se  doubt*. 
They  are  claiming  that  TVA  lit  a  fHUure.  Xh\t» 
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hoping  to  discredit  the  Columblii  Vi    ■ 
Ihorlty.     Are  thew  not  the  »nme  (....i.:.;;  :.i 
of  commerce  that  originally  oppowrt  creation 
of  th     V,     >  pvllle  Power  Admlnla*r«tlon  In 
the  1>  r-ni  of  the  Interior''     1«  U  not 

one    moic    i  (Tort    to    thwart   dcv  nt   of 

the  Columbia  River  m  the  inter  .1  the 

people? 

Thli  nght  iB  fnr  from  new.  It  rcuches  wwy 
back.  In  1935.  exactly  a  decade  ago  thla 
fall,  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
appeared  before  the  Pacific  Northwest  Re- 
gtonul  Planii      .  p  :,  ^nti  condemned 

plans  for  a  {  .         .  Authority.    One 

of  the  moet  respected  i»nU  experienced  lat)or 
leaders  In  Oregon's  history  henrd  thl«  crlt- 
iclum— the  late  Ben  T  Oelwrne,  secretary  of 
t»  r  Orrttnn  Slate  Fedcrntlcm  of  Labor  of  Uie 

Ai-  ' 

Alter  the  chumbf-r  of  rommeree  was  all 
through,  Ben  T  Osbornp  got  up.  "I  am 
stronger  now  for  n  Colimibla  Valley  Author- 
ity than  when  I  cnme  here  '  he  aald.  "There 
haan't  been  an  argument  thnl  haant  con- 
vinced me  of  the  denlrabllity  of  the  type 
of  orRanlBntion  slmllttr  to  that  of  the  Ten- 
1  •  • .  Vikllry.  I  lun  aatontahed  to  hear  men 
i  1  In  fear  and  dread  of  the  Frdrrnl 
I.;.  vtM  iiinrnt  as  thuuf^h  it  waa  a  great  oct(  pus. 
If  this  r«'v;ion  of  ours  Im  to  be  developed  to 
the  utcafpst  good  of  all  the  people  here, 
there  niu  I  be  some  authority  rmd  that  nu- 
thorlty  must  be  the  Federal  Government." 

The  future  of  the  Pnclflc  Northwest  wns 
cloae  to  the  heart  if  Don  T.  Oeborne.  He 
kii»"<.  ill'  the  welfare  ot  the  "715  000  Oregoii 
v.ii'  I  it  IS  Whom  he  led  would  be  well 
:    !    •   !    hy   a  Columbia  Valley   Authority. 

W;  I  ■,  it  opposes  a  Columbia  Valley  Author- 
ity. .  I  I'  'land  Chamber  of  Commerce  gives 
one  luu-f  to  wonder  whether  It  speaks  for 
the  great  majority  of  Oregon's  merchants 
or  for  a  few  private  power  companies.  How 
hM  business  fared  In  the  TVA?  Mr.  Chenery. 
of  Collier  s.  was  told  by  merchanta.  bankers, 
and  real -estate  ~~men  that  the  TVA  had 
boomed  business  throughout  the  entire  val- 
I'-y 
President  described  project  as  proud  success 

Smaller  wonder  that  Mr.  Chenery  hi?ard 
thui  praise  of  the  TVA  from  buslnesismen. 
During  the  immediate  prewar  years,  retail- 
eal'ja  for  the  whole  country  climbed  54  per- 
cent, in  the  Tennessee  Valley  67  percent. 
The  Income  of  the  entire  country  went  up 
29  percent,  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  39  per- 
cent Wages  for  the  whole  country  increased 
46  percent.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  56  per- 
cent. 

Yet  we  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  now  hear 
the  propaganda  that  an  agency  like  TVA 
would  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  Columbia 
River  Vallcv. 

!i     :  !  !s  a  wise  man.    Ho  knowa 

whrii  he  eeca  It,    On  Oc- 
:  '.  !■        ■'  lU  of  the  United 

:  I  iv     .       '     ;      I  small  minority, 

the  TVA  la  now  n-  .  great  Ameri- 

can ;»ccompllshmeiii,  ...  a...,  u  all  of  uj  are 
proud.  We  will  not  listen  to  the  whispers 
of  the  timid,  that  dreams  like  those  of  the 
Tenneeaee  Valley  are  impoMiible  to  accom- 
plish. The  valleys  of  America  await  their  full 
development.  The  tlnu*  haa  come — now  that 
materials  and  manpower  are  more  plentiful— 
to  press  forward. " 

TVA  embneta  atven  States  of  South 
Yet.    despite    this   wholehearted    approv.  ! 
from  Preeldents  and  editors,  from   farme;3 
and    merchants.    stUl    we    of    the    Northwest 
hear  that  a  TVA  Is  not  suited  to  our  region. 
The  TVA  touches  seven  States,  Including  In 
Its    a  .1    -1  000   square    miles    and    5.000.000 
peop.i        The  Columbia  Valley  Authority,  as 
proposed  by  Senator  MrrcHEix  and  Congress- 
man Jackson,  would  also  touch  seven  States. 
t  ,k.:  ^    .:     .279.000  square  miles  and  3.500  000 
le.p.e.    We  are  told  that  because  of  the  dif- 
ference In  acreage,  we  of  the  Northwest  can- 
-iiot  !..i''^  a  regional  authority.    This  is  non- 


sense It  Is  like  saying  a  doctor  who  per- 
forms satisfactorily  as  an  Interne  cannot,  be 
trusted  m  the  larger  Held  of  private  prac- 
tice. 

On  Its  course  from  British  Cohimbia  to 
the  sea,  the  Columbia  Is  one  river.  Yet  a 
whole  gnlaxy  of  Oovernment  agencies  ha»i  to 
ilo  with  Us  mnnsKement.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  plans  and  builds  Irrigation 
pi-ojccts.  The  FLih  and  Wildlife  8.;r^•lc• 
safeguards  aquatic  life.  The  Army  ergl- 
neers  generate  power.  The  Bonneville  Ptvver 
AdiTilnlstratlon  sells  that  power.  Some  tf 
these  agencies  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  others  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
There  is  no  C(xirdlnatlng  pK)lnt.  Would  you 
run  a  hotel  with  one  kitchen  for  sah  ds. 
another  for  soupa,  still  another  kitchen  for 
meat  orders,  and  so  on?  You  could  bo  sure 
no  guest  would  ever  be  fed.  Yet  that  Is  the 
way  our  moat  precious  regional  reauurce.  the 
Columbia  River.  Is  now  developed  find 
managed. 

Opponents  of  the  Columbia  Valley  Author. 
Ity  claim  that  competition  among  theue  var- 
ious agencies  Is  a  healthy  thing,  that  no 
over-all  authority  Is  desirable.  This  rivalry 
amonR  bureaus,  far  from  being  beneficial  is 
one  of  the  reiisons  that  the  Pacific  Norihw»itt 
hud  to  stifle  Its  ambition  and  wait  30  yetrs 
for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  come  along  and 
begin  construction  of  dams  on  the  Columbia. 

And  If  Interbureau  competition  Is  so 
worth  while,  why  not  apply  It  elsewhere? 
When  a  retilmenl  goes  to  war.  let  one  Oov- 
ernment department  supply  the  rations,  let 
another  provide  the  weapons.  let  still  a  third 
check  up  on  the  security  precautions,  have 
a  fourth  Issue  the  proper  clothing  and  bed- 
ding. Would  you  feel  confident  sending  your 
son  or  husband  otT  to  battle  under  such  cir- 
cumstances? Yet  that  Is  the  way  the 
Columbia  River  Is  now  developed  and  man- 
aged. 
Agencies  listed  as  having  capable  personnel 

The  Army  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration — all  Ihete 
agencies  and  many  more  besides  have  done 
notable  work  In  the  Columbia  River  Valley. 
Their  contributions  have  been  outstanding. 
Their  engineers  and  technical  men  are  among 
the  best  in  the  land.  The  accomplishments 
of  these  agencies  would  not  end  with  the 
establishment  of  a  Columbia  Valley  Author- 
ity. Indeed,  those  accomplishments  would 
be  greatly  enhanced. 

Senator  Mitchell  and  Congressman  Jack- 
son intend  explicitly  that  the  valuable  per- 
sonnel of  the  agencies  already  In  the  region 
fchall  be  absorbed  Into  the  Columbia  Valley 
Authority;  CVA  will  make  worth-while  use 
of  the  talents  and  skill  of  these  men.  Lest 
anyone  think  this  Impossible,  Just  consider 
H  recent  episode  with  which  we  are  well 
acquainted.  A  few  years  ago  the  old  United 
States  Blologlnil  Survey  was  consolidated 
Into  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  along  with 
many  other  sgenriea.  Such  Ulusuloua 
northwestern  blologlsu  as  Stanley  Jewett 
and  Albert  W.  Moore,  formerly  with  the  bio- 
logical survey,  now  continue  their  eminent 
work  m  the  Ftah  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Authority  grnffates  and  sells  h]fdroeleetrie 
power 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  performs 
many  functions  to  malce  life  bettor  In  that 
region.    It  generates  and  sells  hydroelectric 

ver;  It  drains  swamps  where  malaria  has 
....tcred;  it  Improves  navigation;  it  prevents 
devastating  floods:  It  distributes  fertilizer 
and  restores  exhausted  soil;  It  encourages 
the  use  of  electrical  appliances;  It  makes 
possible  the  establishment  of  new  industries, 
new  towns,  and  new  businesses. 

A  Columbia  ViAlley  Authority  would  under- 
take most  of  these  tasks,  too.  In  addition.  It 
would  develop  and  reclaim  such  potentially 
fertile  areas  as  the  Columbia  Basin  irrigation 
project  in  the  State  of  Washington.  And  It 
v.ould  decide  each  specific  step  with  an  eye 


on  the  entire  lm?-n>ne«  profwrn.  Tt  wnuM 
not  lose  the  forest  for  the  trees.  An  exam- 
ple will  demoistrate  tbe  value  of  lueh 
coordination. 

Today  the  Artny  engineers  want  to  bull<  » 
new  dam  at  Umitllla  Lauding,  on  the  Colum- 
bia. Up-river  communities  are  In  favor  of 
the  project.  Tt  ey  Know  it  wilt  provide  chfap 
navigation  far  iito  the  inland  empire.  But 
the  Fish  and  >X  Udllfe  Service  is  not  so  sure 
of  the  value  of  the  proposj.l.  Can  the  Chi- 
nook salmon  r\  ns  survive  anothrr  dam  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Sn;.ke7  Down-river 
communities,  \wilch  rely  heavily  on  the  fish- 
ing industry.  U  nd  to  lock  on  the  dam  with 
sunllar  akepttoi  m. 

This  is  a  vital  luue.  It  involves  the  liveli- 
hood of  thousai  ids  ot  people,  mlllons  of  dol- 
lars In  annual  Income  are  at  stake.  Yet 
there  is  no  ceuQ-al  point  for  coordinating  the 
diametrically  Opposite  views.  The  Army 
engineers  art  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  the  Fish  land  Wildlife  Service  to  the 
Interior  Depart#ient,  Bui  n  Columbia  Valley 
Authority  wouUl  have  uu  it*  atafl  both  the 
engineers  prop<  Alng  the  Umatilla  Dtmi  and 
the  biologists  vho  fear  that  the  dum  wilt 
damage  the  sa  mon  runs.  The  CVA  would 
study  all  the  ev  dence  on  both  sides  and  then 
reach  a  decislui  on  the  basis  of  cold,  hard 
facts. 

Intelligent  nicn  and  women  In  every  sec- 
tion of  AmerlQk  reallxe  tliat  the  model  set 
by  TVA  Is  a  pattern  for  such  regions  us  tlia 
Columbia  Valleir  to  follow,  Are  we  to  tluow 
away  so  opportune  a  chance?  The  New  York 
Times,  most  notable  newspaper  in  the  United 
SUtes.  hod  thll  to  say  recently:  "The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  eti>erlment  hiu  now  reiwhed  a 
suge  where  It  has  to  be  regarded  as  a  pat- 
tern for  other  river-valley  developments. ' 

The  prcpagapida  now  b^lng  circulated 
against  CVA  nxisleadlngly  claims  that  a  Cti- 
lumbla  Valley  Authority  would  be  Federal 
tyranny.  Qult4  the  contrary  Is  trtie.  To- 
day all  the  Fewral  agencies  associated  with 
the  Columbia  ^iver  must  report  to  Wash- 
ington for  finalf  decisions.  No  verdict  of  Im- 
portance can  bt  reached  here  in  the  North- 
west. The  Arn^y  engineers  get  their  orders 
from  the  Secretary  of  War.  the  Bonneville 
Administration,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior — and  Jmany  Government  depart- 
ments allow  t|ieir  men  In  the  Held  scant 
latitude  and  Iitdependence,  All  basic  policy 
matters  must  be  referred  to  Washington. 
D.  C. 

Argument  adxinced  for  centrally  located 
headquarters 

other  hand,  would  have  lt« 
■Ight  In  the  Northwest — at 
Portland  or  Seittle  or  Wenatchee  or  wher- 
ever else  the  h^adounrters  was  located.  The 
three  directors  I  of  CVA  could  make  «  decision 
at  Portland  or  Wenatchee  without  having  to 
•  report  to  any  Cabinet  officer.  They  would 
be  responsible  tjo  the  PrejildetU  and  Congroes. 
No  Cabinet  olBi  er  would  stand  between  CVA 
and  these  ell  :ted  representatives  of  the 
people. 

The  New  Ta-k  Times  stated  In  January: 
"TVA  ha*  showii  that  0«vrrnment  Itself  can 
be  decentrallrflid,  Its  own  niott«  are  in  the 
Tennessee  Vall>y.  not  m  Wnshlnpion  The 
result  Is  that  after  11  years  TVA  has  almost 
no  enemies  In  its  own  territory.  It  Is  stip- 
ported  by  chambers  of  commerce,  by  labor 
organl^tlons.  |iy  farmers'  organizations,  and 
by  men  of  widely  differing  political  views. 

One  can  only  wish  that  our  own  chambers 
of  commerce  la  the  Pacific  Northwest  would 
show  the  far-slchted  vision  demonstrated  by 
these  chamberafof  commerce  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley.  Our  reilon  has  existed  economically 
for  years  by  eiploitlng  Its  basic  resource — 
timber.  Now  tjhe  reserves  of  trees  are  run- 
ning out.  The  United  States  Forest  Service 
has  been  warning  us  that  the  annual  rate 
of  cutting  far  exceeds  the  rate  of  growth. 
Sawmills  are  closing  down  because  no  more 
logs  are  available. 


CVA.  on  the 
headquarters 
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■  Our  principal  economic  hope  resu  In  sound 
development  of  the  resources  of  tlie  Columbia 
River.  Those  raaotirces  are  pov.er  for  new 
Industries'  development,  water  for  irrigation 
of  arid  land,  d  "for  low-cost 

navigation.    Ti^  .  mu»t  be  co- 

operative, not  competitive.  We  tlo  not  wnnt 
one  Government  agency  slru^Rlln';;  for  water 
for  transportation  and  a  rival  np,  -ncy  Insist- 
ing that  the  water  Is  more  csscniial  for  irri- 
gation. 

Tyranyiy  charges  discredited  by  CVA 
proponent 
The  sole  chance  of  coordinating  these  ac- 
tivities lies  In  a  C  '       ' 'v  Valley  Authority. 
Do  not  forget  th  .  of  tht  same  indl- 

Tlduals  now  vy  ..  CVA  wer<  also  active 

m  the  fight  tn  ,  it  full  conitructlon  ot 

Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  D:  ms,  (I  do 
not  include  Judge  Robert  8«w,er  In  this 
Kroup.)  Some  ot  these  people  did  not  want 
the  lift  locks  built  at  Bonneviie,  O'.h.-rs 
among  them  scoffed  at  the  Idet  of  raising 
CiUlee  to  full  helifht  and  Insti.lUng  bjth 
powerhouses.  Ore  pnwer  compi  ny  spokes- 
man called  r  Ills  monstrous 
fraud  on  the  a 

Should  we  listen  to  these  men  when  now 
they  tell  us  that  a  Columbia  V.il  ey  Author- 
Uy  is  unwise  and  tyrannical?  Arc  they  inter- 
ested In  the  future  of  the  Pncinc  Northwest, 
or  do  they  merelv  want  to  protect  the  privatt 
utility  coi' 

Charges  iny,"  "centrall«i»d  control." 

and  "runerbui .  I  f  r.  -v'  :  m  ^  ok  hurled 
against  CVA.  'I'Ih'.o  ch  ,u".  I..  ■■  a  familiar 
Bound.  AH  of  us  have  been  hcarli  g  the  same 
noise  ever  since  1933.  Have  not  klentlcal  oc- 
cusatlons  been  mnde  against  every  policy 
adopted  by  President  Roosevelt?  Were 
charges  of  "tyranny"  not  leveled  against  the 
Wagner  act.  against  old-age  pensions, 
against  the  Farm  Security  Administration, 
against  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, ogainst  all  the  Roosevelt  laws  wh!ch 
are  now  an  accepted  part  of  our  national  life? 
Oorernmcnf  given  high  praise  for 
achievements 

The  attacks  against  the  CVA  speak  alarm- 
ingly of  "Federal  domination."  One  would 
think  that  our  Federal  Oovernment  was  an 
"enemy  lurking  outside  the  gates.  Tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  sent  Lewis  and  Clark  to 
explore  the  Oregon  country.  It  built  the 
greatest  army  and  navy  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  It  developed  the  atomic  bomb.  If 
the  people  of  Oregon  are  not  afraid  to  let 
the  Federal  Oovernment  come  Into  their 
homes  and  send  a  son  or  brother  off  to  the 
Arctic  Circle  or  to  the  Tropics  to  fight  for  his 
country,  then  they  are  willing  to  let  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  have  charge  of  Improving 
and  managing  the  reaourees  ot  the  Columbia^ 
River. 

In  l»3.'\  e  Ben  T.  Osborne  told  the 

foes  of  a  '  iw  Valley  Authority:  "This 

Fvdaral  (  '^nt  of  ours  ha«  lumtthed 

the    very    »  d    that    Ins    kept    the    Na- 

tion alive  in  the  last  a  or  3  years,  and  I  etui 
have  a  lot  of  confidence  In  It  "  TliU.  ot 
course.  Is  the  attitude  ot  the  men  and  women 
of  the  N  "•  T'^t.  They  know  that  the 
Federal    i  .ent    built    Bonneville    ni.cl 

Grand  Coulee,  They  know  that  a  reaiomU 
authority  Is  the  one  sure  way  to  continue 
development  of  the  Columbia  Valley.  Fur- 
thermore, they  know  that  thtwe  who  talk  of 
"State's  rights"  never  tolk  of  "Stote's  respon- 
sibilities." Have  the  so-called  State's  rights 
advocates  ever  generated  a  kilowatt  of  power 
or  Installed  a  single  ptmiplng  station  on  the 
Columbia  River? 

Roosevelt  visioned  projects  throughout 
Nation 

We  In  the  Northwest  have  before  us  the 
outstanding  exarmple  of  the  TVA.  Will  we 
discard  that  example  In  favor  of  regional 
anarchy,  or  will  we  coordinate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the 
Columbia    Valley     in    a    single     integrated 


n^ency?  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  organ  of 
buBlnoss.  can  set  us  right  on  the  subject. 
"The  proposal  for  TVA's  In  every  lmp*irtont 
watershed  of  tlie  country,"  sairt  the  Journal, 
"has  a  certain  loclcal  fo»  If  TVA 

has  been   a  good   thlntt    :  Tennessee 

River  region.  It  should  be  a  good  thing  for 
every  other  river  region." 

The  future  is  In  our  own  hands.  We  can 
succumb  to  the  propaganda  now  beln:i-  cir- 
culated agalnrt  CVA.  We  can  let  the  money 
which  would  finance  CVA  be  sp^nt  In  some 
other  region.  We  can  let  our  people  stand 
In  bread  lines  or  sell  apples.  We  also  can 
demonstrate  vision  anrt  Inslrt  upon  the  pns- 
sngff  of  the  Mitel-  .son  bill  lor  a  Co- 

lumbia Valley  Aut. 

The  late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
four  times  chasen  by  the  voters  c*  Oreann 
as  the  lesder  of  our  Nation,  knew  the  right. 
answer.  When  he  estaol:»hed  the  TVA,  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  said:  "I(  we  are  succeituful 
here.  ^  ntop  by  step,  in  n 

like  di  ;  great  natural  ter- 

riti:v   ii'..iN   w  uiiiu  oui    borders" 

Ami  .•!.  iti>  hciore  his  death  the  Pre>ldcnt 
announced  that  the  time  hud  come  to  march 
on  in  other  valleys  by  the  creation  of  au- 
thorities similar  to  the  TVA. 

Mr.  Koorevch's  mes-isge  constitutes 
marching  orders  for  a  Cohnnbin  Valley  Au- 
thority. The  people  of  the  Parifir  Nrt  * 
will  lall  m  step  to  thla  progreehivc  i 

NO 

(By  Robert  W   Sawyer) 
("There  Is  bttore  you  a  mnlor  step-In  the 
btalc  reorganlaatlon  of  the  (  ".ent  of 

the  United  States  as  we  ha\<  u-  n  It  for 
the  last.lM  years."  Secretary  of  the  Interh  r 
Hnrold  L.  Ickes  testified  on  April  18.  19-;5, 
b:fore  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  of  the  U.  8.  Senate  on  the  Mis- 
aourl  Valley  Authority  bill,  8.  £56.) 

In  May  1933  President  Roosevelt  signed  the 
bill  for  the  creation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  The  TVA.  then,  has  been  In  ex- 
istence and  operating  for  Juft  over  12 'i 
years.  It  Is  now  claimed  that  the  undertak- 
ing has  been  wholly  successful  in  all  of  its 
varied  operations  and  proposals  ore  pending 
for  the  creation  of  other  valley  authorities. 
There  Is  a  bill  In  the  National  Hcu3e  (H.  R. 
1S24)  th.Tt  would  divide  the  Nation  into  nine 
authority  regions.  Senator  Murrat,  of  Mon- 
tana, has  Introduced  a  bill  for  an  authority 
in  the  Missouri  Valley  (S.  555).  There  are 
bills  for  an  Ohio  and  a  Savannah  Authority, 
while  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority  Is  pro- 
posed In  Representative  Horan's  H.  R.  2923 
and  in  Senator  Mitciieix's  S.  460. 

It  Is  the  Mitchell  bill  to  which  attention 
has  been  drawn  In  the  N  t.    It  Is  that 

bin  that  Is  under  dlscoh  le. 

What  form  shall  the  diacusslun  take? 

Shall    I    attempt   simply   to   analyse   the 
Mitchell  bin  and  show  point  by  point  what 
would  happen  In  thr  f  '""nbla  region  were 
the  bill  to  become  li>v 
Mr  Snui/rr  places  autUu'  •■  w(rroj»cop« 

bhall  I  undertake  ♦■   ■  ''^•"  Tennes- 

see  Valley  with  the  (  >  (please 

note  thtwe  tv     '    ■  ■,  n")  and 

discuss  the  i  uit  com- 

p.wison?     Sh.iU   ".  ..r  tiie    I  •' 

of  success  to  di.'  the  pru 

hr.s  been  successful  and  therefore  hM  became 
an  Ideal  pattern  to  be  copied  In  the  rest  of 
the  United  SUtes? 

Well,  perhaps  a  little  of  each  and  to  begin 
with,  since  It  is  presented  as  the  reason  and 
the  Justlflcatlon  for  the  authority  proposals, 
a  short  look  at  the  "success"  ot  the  TVA. 

Few,  If  any.  activities  of  a  Federal  apency 
have  enjoyed  such  vast  and  well-arranged 
publicity  as  has  the  TVA.  It  is  an  accepted 
fact.  I  believe,  that  Ivy  Lee  publicized  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  into  favorable  acceptance 
by  the  American  people.  Using  Its  own  high- 
ly competent  writing  staff,  TVA  has  done  the 
Job  for  Itself.    Depression  bom,  Its  spending 


made  work  tor  thousands.  ThJ  only  vocal 
toes  It  stepped  on.  If  I  may  mix  the  figure, 
were  those  of  the  private  ut  II  It  las  and  they, 
by  reason  of  past  mistakes  of  their  own  and 
(Unnlng  r  '  nlr  enemies, 

were  In  ti  r  cries  were 

muT.ed. 

All  that  the  TVA  produced  was  either 
given  away  or  sold  below  cost.  At  a  time 
when  spending  public  funds,  ♦ven  at  the 
expense  of  more  debt  and  continued  unbal- 
anced Federal  Budget,  was  popular,  there 
wcie  lew  to  protest.  Moreover.  'TVA  pointed 
towai'd  socialism  (I  quote  from  the  f^  ' 

N  >rmi  n    Thomas)     and    while    the    . 
A  loft  Winged  that  way,  thai,  to  u. 

W.       ...    -I'-S, 

What  about  the  ."sticcess"  oC  the  TVA? 
And  first  let  me  touch  on  one  of  the  Author- 
ity's "succasaN"  that  it  deflnlttly  does  not 
jv  •  '  T   r  ♦rr  to  Its  practice  of  doing 

I.  account.    There  have  been 

tiiutk  \.!  rVA  has  hud  as  many  as 

40.000  en  ,  en  its  poy  roll. 

Ni)w,  t  nd   reroKhired   ■ 

followed  L;,  .....ii  cioven  tnt'iit  eons'.  ..  i 
agencloa— the  Corps  of  i  s,  the  Bu- 

reau of  Reclamation,  ii.-  t-tieral  Works 
AKency— Is  to  prepare  plans  nhd  rpeciticn- 
tlona,  to  call  for  btda,  ah'  ■,(;•. 

to  the  lowest  bidder      1 
BUred  the  ar.feRUards  • 

narv  iireparatlon  ot  >        ,  I    • 

h  Mon  with  a  dellnlte  :t  of  the 

s.^ vis  to  be  malntal'^'  '  out  the 

Job.     8(.und    costs   are  These 

are  the  protections  ordinniiiy  mied  on  In 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds.  One  test 
of  Burcess  m  cuch  expcndlturS  Is  whether 
the  taxpsiyer  gets  his  mcney's  worth — a  dol- 
lar's value  for  a  dollar — a  tax  dollar — spent. 
Who  can  assert  that  the  TVA  has  been  sue- 
cessful  In  this  regard? 

Publisher  says  flood  menace  still  in  existence 

TVA  gives  no  publicity  to  the  costs  of  the 
worb  it  has  done  with  a  force-account  pay 
roll.  It  does  claim  success  in  controlling 
floods  In  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  River. 
"Flood  damage  Is  at  an  end  in  the  valley," 
say  the  proponenU  of  TVA.  "aivd  It  has  been 
ended  by  the  operations  of  the  Authority." 
Certainly.  If  valley  residents  have  been  freed 
from  the  menace  of  floods.  If  they  can  go 
about  their  affairs  no  longer  apprehensive  of 
what  may  happen  when  the  waters  come 
down  In  spate,  there  Is  succen.  But  what 
are  the  facts?  The  fact*  are.  Indeed,  that 
the  lowlanders  are  no  longer  subject  to  flood 
because  they  have  been  moved  out — more 
than  68.000  of  them,  over  13.400  families— 
and  nearly  600,000  acres  of  once-lertlle 
land— the  most  productive  In  the  valley — 

has  been  pr- r-tjy  flooded.    An  annual 

ngrlr\ilturai  ion  of  u  value  in  excess 

of  $13,000,000  Uut'  been  ended  by  the  Immer- 
sion of  these  rich  bottom  lands.  There  has 
been  a  heavy  tax  loaa.  This  does  not  repre- 
sent BUoeeaa  In  a  flood 'Control  project.  This 
Is  destruction,  '     and   final,   brought 

about  m  the  de\» ..,;...  ut  of  a  aeries  of  power 
dams.  There  are.  It  is  true.  shOrt  aeetloiui  of 
the  river  just  below  the  daiM  where  the 
prsslblllty  of  flood  damage  haalbaen  reduced, 
but  It  is  also  true  that  Chstts  11 

in  Jeopardy  from  floods  and  th'  - 

ncrrs  have  been  called  on  ' 

tion  for  that  city  under  the    ..,  .ic 

TVA. 

TVA's  largest  Investment  Is  In  facilities 
for  the  production  of  power — dams  and  gen- 
erating planu.  It  Is  In  the  production  of 
low-cost  power  that  the  greatest  success  Is 
claimed  for  the  TVA.  The  power  program, 
it  Is  said,  Is  operating  In  the  black. 

Now,  as  I  conceive  It,  the  sale  of  electric 
power  at  low  rates  is  not.  In  Itself,  proo'  or 
even  evidence  of  success — unless,  of  course, 
it  is  a  sale  by  a  private  utility  that  must 
succeed  or  go  bankrupt — a  contin''ency  never 
faced  by  a  publicly  operated  utUity.    Before 
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the  CovernmeBt  sales  agency  can  lay  an 
tiODfifct  claim  to  success  It  must  shcrw  that  its 
6«let  price  equal*  or  U  cot  less  tlian  Its  cost. 
That,  of  course.  Is  what  TVA  does  claim. 
TVA  asserts  that  its  electric  power  operations 
show  a  return  on  the  Investment  after  all 
costs  are  met.  Very  well,  what  are  the  TVA 
co«U?  Do  the  users  of  TVA  kilowatts  pay 
in  their  rates  the  same  charges  that  are  paid 
by  the  users  of  privately  produced  kilowatts? 
The  answer  Is  "No.  they  do  not  pay  the 
s&oie  charges."  TVA's  rates  do  not  reflect 
the  operating  expenses  that  are  paid  by  a 
private  utility.  TVA  operates  in  the  blaclt 
because  of  that  fact.  IX  TVA.  like  a  private 
utility,  paid  interest  on  the  money  Invested 
in  Ite  power  plant;  if  TVA.  like  a  private 
utility,  paid  local  taxes  on  an  ad  valorem 
basis  on  its  power  plant;  If  TV.\  '.  X"  rr'.vate 
utility,  paid  income  taxes;    i:    "lA  A  1   the 

distributors   of   its    product,    like    a    private 
uUlity,  fkald  federal  energy,  social  security, 
capiUl  stock,  franchise,  unemployment  in- 
surance, giuollne.  car  use.  motor  vehicle,  and 
other   taxes — to  say   nothing  of   postage — it 
would   not  operate   In   the   black  unless  It 
charged  higher  taxes.    TVA's  low  rates  reflect 
not  success  but  subsidy.     The  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  arc  paying  a  goodly  share 
of  the  electric  power  costs  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley. 
Taxes  listed  as  glaring  weakness  of  set-up 
.      : '.  A  and  It.s  defenders  r.U  realize  the 
¥,      .■:     s.-      r    the   Authority  position   in   this 
matter  of  taxes  is  apparent  from  tne  w.Ty   in 
which  they  ali  hasten  to  assert  th.it  TVA  does 
pay  taxes.      n.M-    vv  ,,.;i,,i  I     (.  runuTy,  puta- 
Uaher  of  Coiiw-i  s.  m  <ia  tinic.t-  sudatory  of 
TVA.  rays  that  though  it  Is  an  agency  of  the 
Government  whlcli  may  not  be  taxed,  never- 
theless, it  "by  a  simple  provision  of  the  TVA 
Act.  makes  contribution  in  lieu  of  State  and 
local  taxes. "    On  the  subject  of  Federal  iiix 
avoidance  Mr.  Chenery  is  silent.    He  does  say 
that  "the  total  tax  equivalents  and  taxes  paid 
by  the  83  municipal  and  45  cooperative  elec- 
tric   systems    (that    distribute    TVA    power) 
amounted  to  about  5  4  percent  of  their  gross 
•^ovenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1944."    Mr  Chenery.  like  so  many  rthers  who 
write  In  defense  of  the  TVA.  thinks  it  impor- 
tRnt  that  the  agency  does  pay  something  In 
the  nature  cf  taxes.     None  of  these  writers, 
however,  though  they  compare  TVA  electric 
rates  with  those  charged  by  the  private  utili- 
ties, goes  so  far  as  to  mention  the  taxes  that 
TVA  does  not  and  the  private  utilities  do  pay. 
The  private  utilities  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  period   in   which  TVA  paid  54  percent 
of  its  gross  In  lieu  cf  taxes,  paid  out  about  24 
percent  of  their  gross  to  tax  collectors,  local, 
State,  and  Federal. 

The  TVA  record.  I  repeat.  Is  one  of  sub- 
sidy rather  than  success. 

This  author.  Chenery,  by  the  way,  writes  of 
"the  dams  and  powerhouses  at  the  head  (em- 
pliAsls  supplied)  of  these  new  (TVA)  lakes" — • 
an  odd  place,  certainly,  for  dams  and  power- 
hciises.  Chenery,  I  imagine,  rather  than 
TVA.  is  confused  on  this  point,  but  his  ccn- 
futiion  raises  doubts  as  to  his  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  understanding  and  places  a 
question  mark  against  all  ho  has  written. 

rUiteracy  declared   htg'i    I'l    TV.\   region 

Space  is  lacking  for  a  discussion  of  TVA's 
other  lesser  activities  in  which  success  1? 
claimed.  They  are  varied  in  an  extreme  de- 
gree. There  are  few.  if  any,  for  which  the 
.  beneficiaries  pay  the  full  cost.  In  virtually 
every  case,  as  in  the  power  rates,  there  is  a 
subsidy  contributed  by  the  Federal  Uixpayer. 
Ii.  however.  TVA  has  been  successful  in  some 
of  its  undertakings  that  ha^  e  improved  the 
lot  of  the  residents  of  the  Tt; ..-.tj.-ee  Valley. 
Is  it  mde'.'.ci'.te  to  point  to  whac  u  wa*;  •.Im* 
TVA  .^lad  ■  work  on — a  populatioii  .v,;h  .  .. 
:;i;;t':a<.y  running  (1930  census;  1(  ;  >■  uiu'  it.i- 
.suii  ihf  fi-:urer>  were  not  taken  lu  ia+oi  iroin  .i 
percentage  of  6.6  in  Kentucky,  through  94 


In  Georgia.  10  in  North  Carolina.  12  6  in  Ala- 
bama, to  13  1  in  Mississippi — all  TVA  States). 

In  contrast  note  that  the  percentage  of 
Illiteracy  in  the  Columbia  region  States  was 
Oregon  and  V7ashington,  1;  Idaho  1.1:  and 
Montana  1.7.  There  were  nearly  five  times 
more  Illiterates  In  Tennessee  alone  In  1930 
than  in  these  four  Northwest  States  to- 
gether. 

On  this  whole  subject  of  TVA  success,  let 
m3  quote  from  an  authoritative  witness. 
Representative  Andeitw  J.  Mat,  chairman  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  a  Kentucklan  living 
next  door  to  the  TVA.  Before  the  committee 
hearing  the  Missouri  Valley  bill  last  spring 
Representative  May  said; 

May  branded  Authority  indisputable  flop 

"My  purpose  in  appearing  here  Is  to  present 
a  factual  challenge  to  the  assumption  that 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is,  has,  or 
ever  will  be.  a  success. 

"I  shall  prove  that  the  TVA  Is  a  failure — 
"1.  As  a  flood -control  project  the  TVA  has 
created  a  flood  menace. 

"2  As  a  soil-conservation  project  It  has 
done  more  harm  than  it  can  ever  possibly 
undo. 

"3.  In  both  of  these  activities  TVA  is  waste- 
fully  duplicating  the  functions  of  two  highly 
efBclent  existing  Federal  agencies — the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Amiy  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

"4.  The  TVA  in  reality  Is  an  antisocial  in- 
stitution. Its  evil  effects  far  outweighing  any 
social  progress  and  reform  It  professes  to 
have  promoted. 

•'5.  As  a  power  project  It  Is  doomed  to  be  a 
red-ink  bureau  and  rorev«-  run  a  chronic 
deficit  in  spite  of  alleged  proper  profits. 

"6.  A  clever  combination  of  wishful  think- 
ing and  fanciful  conjecture  has  been  crystal- 
lized in  the  public  mind  by  adroit  and  tire- 
less TVA  propagandists  to  the  effect  that  by 
TVA's  power  resources  the  Nation  was  'bailed 
out'  of  its  aluminum  crisis  for  the  war  effort. 
"7.  Subsidized  Industrial  power  rates  have 
proven  a  disappointment  to  those  supporters 
of  the  TVA  who  believe  that  so-called  cheap 
power  would  Induce  new  Industry  Into  the 
TVA  area. 

"8.  And,  last  but  far  from  least,  the  au- 
thority type  cf  Federal  agency  is  a  misbe- 
gotten offspring  of  collectlvlst  thinking  by 
which  our  constitutional  system  Is  by-passed 
and  set  aside  by  an  authority  with  economic 
and  political  power  beyond,  above,  and  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Individual  States 
and  the  Federal  departments  as  envisaged  in 
the  Constitution. 

"The  path  of  authorltarlsm  leads  to  totali- 
tarianism." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  Into  the  details  of 
Represe:itative  May's  proof.  The  interested 
reader  can  find  it  in  the  record  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  hearing  on  the  Misso\u"l 
Valley  Authority  bill,  S.  555.  I  urge  that  he 
do  so. 

And  for  a  moment  "reverting  back,"  as  a 
friend  of  mine  used  to  say,  let  us  look  again 
at  this  claim  of  low  rates  on  the  part  of  the 
TVA.  Let  us  look  through  the  medium  of 
these  two  quoted  paragraphs: 

•"Domestic  consumers  under  TVA  rates 
used  an  average  of  1,707  kilowatt-hours  dur- 
ing the  year  (1944)  and  paid  1.88  cents  per 
k.  , watt-hour."  (From  article  on  TVA  in 
Br  iitanica  Book  of  the  Year.  l&4o.  p.  690.) 

"Toe  average  price  received  per  kilowatt- 
hour  for  residential  service  by  the  comp>any 
in  1944  dropped  from  2.C3  cents  to  the  low 
figure  of  1.86  cents.  •  •  •  Average  an- 
nual use  of  electricity  by  residential  ctis- 
tomei-s  (was)  1  978  kilowatts."  (From  an- 
nual report  ui  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.  for 
l^->44.  p.  6. 1 

I  1  connection  with  those  figures  please 
n  t  ..  TV.'\  s  lieu  tax  payments  were  only 
;(Oi  i;;  r,  4  percent  of  its  gross  revenue  while 
P  P.  &  L.  Co. '8  were  16.5  percent. 


Georfje  FlatB  furnished  figures  on 
pfivate  povxr 

For  the  same '  year,  according  to  figures 
supplied  by  Geotee  H.  Flagg.  Oregon  Public 
Utilities  Commfcsloner.  Portland  General 
Electric  received  1.75  cents  per  kilowatt-hour 
from  its  residential  consumers  and  they  used 
an  average  of  F.360  kilowatt-hours.  PGE 
paid  out  in  taxei  19.88  percent  of  its  operat- 
ing revenues.       i 

Now  the  Mit<4iell  bill  for  the  Columbia 
Valley  Authority 'has  not  yet  com*  to  a  hear- 
ing. Those  who  ptudy  the  measure,  however, 
have  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  given  in 
April  before  the  Benate  subconnmltt**  on  the 
very  similar  Missouri  bill.  It  was  there  that 
Representative  Mat  made  the  statement  Just 
quoted.  It  wae  there  that  Secretary  Ickes 
made  this  dramatic  statement  relating  to  all 
the  Authority  measures: 

"This  ccmmittee  should  not  underestlmats 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  that  is  before  it. 
You  have  before  jrou  not  merely  a  question  of 
establishing  a  slogle  authority,  for  eventually 
the  Congress  wlB  not  do  less  for  one  water- 
shed than  for  aiiother.  Therefore,  there  it 
before  you  a  major  step  In  the  basic  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  we  bafe  known  it  for  the  last  150 
years." 

Mr.  Ickes  followed  that  statement  with 
an  expression  of  his  own  willingness  to  see 
this  reorganization  take  place — if  he  could 
name  the  terms.  What  his  terms  are  is  un- 
important here  for  his  bill  Is  not  before  us. 
It  is  Important  that  he  damned  the  Missouri 
Valley  bill — Important  because  his  con- 
demnation applies  equally  to  the  Columbia 
bill.  Paraphrasfcig  what  he  said  of  the  Mis- 
souri bill.  8.  4€#.  Is  In  essence  an  endeavor 
to  create  In  the  ^Columbia  region  an  author- 
ity In  the  direct  Image  of  the  TVA.  although 
the  problems  o|  the  Columbia  region,  the 
physical  aspects  of  the  Columbia  region,  the 
resources  of  tha  Columbia  region,  the  man- 
ner of  life  in  the  Columbia  region,  are  quite 
different  from  tl^ose  of  the  Tennessee  Valley. 
For  example,  the  Columbia  region,  embracing 
almost  one-tenth  of  the  Nation,  Is  composed 
entirely  of  States  which  entered  the  Union  ■ 
as  public-land  Slates,  and  some  of  which  still 
contain  large  atreas  of  public  lands.  The 
wnole  pattern  ,  of  land  management  over 
wide  sections  of  the  region  Is  In  large  measure 
a  product  of  th^  public-land  laws  enacted  by 
the  Congress,  (^n  the  other  hand,  the  much 
smaller  Tennesie  Valley  is  not,  in  the  main. 
a  public -land  afrea,  and  to  much  of  it  the 
public-land  law$  never  did  apply.  The  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Is  also  an  area  of  ample  rain- 
fall. What  is  done  to  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia  regioti  must  be  entirely  different 
from  whst  is  done  to  the  waters  in  the  Ten- 
•  nessee  Valley.  The  economic  development 
of  the  two  aread  Is  in  no  way  parallel.  Rural 
electrification  ih  the  Columbia  region,  for 
example,  is  wa*  ahead  of  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment thai  existed  in  tlie  Tennessee 
Valley  when  ita  Authority  was  bom. 

"A  solution  fdr  one  regional  problem,"  Mr. 
Ickes  said,  "is  npt  necessarily  the.  exact  solu- 
tion for  all  othefs.  A  remedy  for  corns  Is  not 
likely  to  be  an  elective  cure  for  thinning  hair. 
The  fact  that  opnsiderable  success  has  been 
attained  througji  avowedly  experimental  en- 
deavors in  the  primarily  southern  valley  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  create  agencies  In 
the  direct  Image  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  all  over  the  West." 

So  much  the*  for  the  success  of  the  TVA 
as  justifying  otjier  valley  authorities  and  so 
much  for  the  I^kes  testimony.  What  about 
S.  460,  the  Mitchell  bill  itself? 

Measure  pref^ared  by  stranger  to  West, 
Sawyer  says 

S.  460  is  a  document  of  75  pages.  It  was 
prepared,  not  of  course  by  Senator  MrrcHELt, 
but  by  somebody  who  knew  little  and  cared 
less  for  the  democracy  of  the  West,  the  State 
and  Federal  eccfnomic  and  legal  relationship 
under  which  tht  West  has  developed  and  for 
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the  West's  background  and  long  established 
culture  and  Independence.  Under  section  1 
(a)  of  the  bill  the  region  to  be  included  in 
the  authority  control  would  include — not 
alone  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  and  Its 
tributaries  as  the  authority  name  would  in- 
dicate— but  "that  portion  of  the  Columbia 
River,  its  tributaries,  and  watershed  which  is 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States, 
those  portions  of  the  States  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  which  are  not  within  such 
watershed,  and  such  additional  adjoining  ter- 
ritory as  may  be  related  to  or  materially 
affected  by  the  development  consequent  to 
this  act." 

That  clause  from  the  Mitchell  bill  takes  in 
a  lot  of  territory.  In  Oregon  besides  the 
Columbia,  the  river  valleys  that  would  come 
under  authority  control  would  Include  the 
Klamath,  the  Clietco,  the  Pistol,  the  Rogue, 
the  Smith,  th?  Uinpqua,  the  Alsea,  the  Sius- 
law.  the  Yaqulna,  the  Salmon,  the  Siletz,  and 
the  Wilson,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  other 
rivers  and  creeks  emptying  Into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  Washington  list  is  not  as  long, 
but  the  streams  are  no  less  important.  The 
name  "Columbia"  attached  to  all  these  Is  de- 
ceptive. One  of  wider  scope  would  be  more 
honest.  Where  California's  Smith  River  be- 
longs In  the  authority  set-up  of  8.  460  would 
take  a  law  court  to  decide. 

Let  us  look  beyond  this  matter  of  a  name, 
however,  and  note  that  In  this  fact  that  the 
valleys  of  many  streams  quite  Independent 
of  the  main  river  are  covered  by  the  proposed 
authority  lies  one  of  the'  initial  differences 
between  the  proposed  CVA  and  the  TVA. 
Moreover,  each  stream.  Including  the  Colum- 
bia, covered  by  8.  460,  finds  Its  outlet  in  the 
ocean.  Directly  or  through  bay  or  harbor 
«<yeryone  flows  into  the  Pacific,  thereby  creat- 
In^^jiroblems  unknown  and  undreamed  of  in 
the  fresh  water  Tennessee  Valley, 

What  success  has  TVA  demonstrated  In 
handling  these  problems  of  river  and  ocean? 
What  values  have  been  demonstrated  by  the 
TVA  that  Justify  substituting  authority  con- 
trol in  the  place  of  that  now  held  by  Oregon's 
18  port  commissions?  Plans  for  that  control 
are  In  the  bill.  Section  20  provides  that  no 
"dock,  pier,  wharf,  bridge,  float  (or)  tres- 
tle ••  •  shall  be  constructed  or  operated 
or  maintained  over,  across,  along.  In.  or  Into 
any  stream  or  watercourse  in  the  Columbia 
Valley  region,  except  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations  •  •  •  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  corporation."  Moreover,  It  Is  provided 
that  "The  requirements  of  this  section  shall 
be  m  addition  to  the  requirements  of  all 
other  applicable  laws  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  State.  •  •  •"  The  authority  cor- 
poration would  overlay  the  presently  euffl- 
clent  laws  with  new  ones  of  Its  own. 

1  wonder  how  the  State  highway  commis- 
sion and  the  county  courts  would  like  the 
idea  of  having  to  go  to  authority  head- 
quarters, possibly  in  another  State,  to  have 
their  bridge  plans  approved? 

ConfroZ  draws  question  from  publisher 
I  wonder  how  this  prospect  of  authority 
control.  In  addition  to  such  regulation  as  Is 
now  effective.  Is  regarded  by  the  many  Ore- 
gonians,  private  citizens  and  business  inter- 
ests, who  now  own  and  use  recreation  and 
business  property  such  as  is  covered  by  that 
section  20? 

Is  such  authority  regulation  desired  by 
such  men  as  R.  C.  Elliott,  of  Gold  Beach; 
Robert  Owens,  of  Wedderburn;  R.  T.  Meser- 
vey.  of  lUahe,  E.  J.  Oakland  and  Charles 
Bulkley.  of  Waldport;  Harry  Olsen,  of  New- 
port; R.  D.  Shlrmer,  of  Yaqulna;  George 
Calkins,  of  Otis:  E.  M.  Gerttula,  of  KernviUe; 
Lee  Griner,  of  Florence;  Earl  Hill,  of  Cush- 
man;  Earl  Madsen.  of  Lakeside;  Earl  Hall- 
mark, of  Charleston  and  by  such  Interests 
as  Columbia  River  Packers,  of  Astoria,  and 
Al  Pierce  Co.,  of  Coos  Bay,  to  name  but  a  few 
of  the  many  along  the  Oregon  coast  who 
would  be  affected  by  this  proposed  legis- 
lation? 


How  would  property  owners  on  Lake  Os- 
wego like  it? 

Authority  over  the  region  would  be  exer- 
cised by  a  board  of  three  named  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  9-year  terms  but  of  no  required 
quaUfications  other  than  citizenship  and  a 
belief  In  the  wisdom  of  the  act.  There  are 
provisions  for  an  advisory  board — with  no 
effective  power — and  a  National  River  Basin 
Development  Board  headed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Once  the  plans  of  the  au- 
thority are  approved  he.  rather  than  the 
Congress,  will  have  control  of  the  organiza- 
tion, thus  effecting  the  "basic  reorganization 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  "  as 
described  by  Mr.  Ickes. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  outline  the  provi- 
sions of  8.  460  clause  by  clause.  Here,  how- 
ever, is  a  summary  of  the  chief  powers  given 
In  the  bill  to  the  authority  board  as  pre- 
sented last  March  in  an  Oregonian  editorial 
wisely  titled,  "Columbia  Superstate": 

"To  sell  surplus  water  as  well  as  electric 
energy;  to  make  and  sell  fertilizers;  to  estab- 
lish, maintain,  and  operate  game  farms,  wild- 
life preserves  and  flsh-cultvire  stations;  to 
exercise  the  same  powers  as  the  Interior  Sec- 
retary, Director  of  Grazing.  Agriculture  Sec- 
retary, and  Chief  Forester  over  grazing  and 
forest  practices:  to  establish,  maintain,  and 
c{>erate  recreational  facilities;  to  develop 
mining  techniques  and  sell  minerals  found 
or  purchased:  to  construct  and  operate  flood - 
control  projects,  including  but  not  limited  to 
dams,  locks,  reservoirs,  flshways,  canals, 
roads,  docks,  sewage  disposal,  water  purifica- 
tion, sanitation  works,  powerhouses,  steam- 
generating  plants,  transmission  lines,  rural 
electric  lines;  to  assist  and  give  credit  to 
groups  constructing  water  and  electric  dis- 
tribution facilities;  to  experiment  with  and 
demonstrate  farming  processes,  and  seU 
plants,  grasses,  trees." 

Go  over  that  list  again,  gentle  reader,  and 
consider  how  many  of  your  affairs,  if  the  bill 
becomes  law,  would  come  under  the  control 
of  the  authority  board.  Do  you  like  the  pros- 
pect? 

You  will  note  that  that  list  begins  with  the 
phrase  "to  sell  surplus  water."  The  words 
connote  sovereignty  over  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia  region  and  that  Is  a  proposition 
that  is  resisted  by  every  State-rights  man. 
every  stockman,  every  irrigator  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  Here,  Indeed,  there  de- 
velops another  of  the  more  important  points 
of  difference  between  the  Tennessee  and  the 
Columbia  region — a  basic,  a  fundamental 
difference — a  difference  so  extreme  that  even 
the  Oregon  State  Orange,  otherwise  favoring 
the  bin,  has  demanded  of  Senator  MrrcHEH. 
that  his  measure  be  changed  to  give  it  recog- 
nition. 

The  point  is  simply  that  one  type  of 
water  law  prevails  in  the  Tennessee  Valley; 
another  and  a  different  one  in  the  Columbia. 
The  TVA  has  had  no  experience  with  this 
western  water  law.  No  claims  of  success  in 
this  regard  can  be  made  for  the  TVA.  The 
Western  States,  on  the  other  hand,  have  de- 
veloped a  body  of  water  law  that  S.  460 
would  sweep  away,  substituting  for  the  pres- 
ent Intimate,  local  control  the  regulation  of 
some  new  and  distant  authority.  Not  one  of 
T\'A's  glib  propagandists,  writing  to  urge  a 
MVA,  or  a  CVA.  after  the  pattern  of  that 
eastern  experiment,  has  noted  this  difference 
In  the  water  laws  of  the  two  regions  or  pro- 
posed protection  for  the  western  economy 
that  is  based  on  that  different  legal  status 
of  water. 

Look  again  through  that  list  of  powers  as 
set  out  In  that  Oregonian  editorial.  Ohserve 
that  S.  460  not  only  puts  western  water  rights 
in  Jeopardy.  Under  the  bill  those  distinctly 
western  activities  associated  with  the  puoilc 
domain  such  as  grazing  and  mining  would 
cease  to  be  regulated  as  at  present  and  would 
fall  'nto  authority  hands.  The  Forest  Serv- 
ice now  opera'.ing  as  a  national  bureau  but 
fully  decentralized  would  be  broken  up.  So 
would  the   Fish   and   Wildlife   Service.     So 


would  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  So  would  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  So  would  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  so  far  as  Its  river  and  harbor 
and  flood-control  functions  are  concerned. 

Why? 

I  have  said  that  the  Columbia  region,  as 
defined  In  S.  460.  takes  In  a  lot  of  territory. 
The  figure  is  279,000  square  miles  or  nearly 
three  and  one-half  times  TVA's  81.000.  That 
TVA  size,  according  to  Cha'rman  David 
Llllenthal,  is  about  right.  "Substaniial  addi- 
tions to  the  territorial  scope  of  the  TVA,"  he 
has  written,  "would  impair  its  effectiveness 
and  threaten  the  onset  of  the  evils  of  re- 
moteness. •  •  •"  "Regions."  he  says, 
"should  not  be  so  large  that  they  are  not. 
in  a  management  sense,  of  workable  size. 
The  full  potentialities  of  the  unified  ap- 
proach to  resources  and  the  opp)ortvinlty  to 
be  close  to  the  people  and  their  problems  may 
be  fatally  Impaired  If  the  region  itself  Is  a 
vast  one." 

How  large  is  "vast"  Mr  Llllenthal  does  not 
say.  but  on  the  strength  of  his  word  as  to 
the  size  of  the  TVA  region  it  Is  obvious  that 
the  Columbia  region  of  S.  460  is  too  large. 

How  much  too  large  the  Columbia  region  Is 
would  soon  be  discovered  by  its  citizens  when 
they  had  to  do  business  with  Its  cfflce  "cen- 
trally located  In  the  territory."  Do  Ore- 
ponians  want  to  go  to  Spokane,  say,  or  to 
Walla  Walla  or  Boise  to  attend  to  such  of 
their  business  as  the  authority  would  control? 
Do  they  want  to  have  all  legal  causes  devel- 
oping in  the  operation  of  the  law  tried  in  a 
Federal  court  as  provided  In  the  bllj  and  that 
In  the  district  where  the  authority  has  its 
principal  ofBce?  All  their  procedures  with 
respect  to  water  afe  now  carried  out  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  State  through  the  State 
engineer,  the  local  water  master,  or  the  cir- 
cuit court  at  the  county  seat.  8.  460  would 
force  a  change  to  some  new  procedure  more 
difficult,  slower,  and  more  costly  and  com- 
pletely deprive  the  State  courts  at  the  Juris- 
diction they  now  enjoy. 

The  financial  provisions  of  S.  480  are  inter- 
esting. Today  local  government  agencies 
share  in  certain  of  the  Income  derived  from 
federally  owned  land.  With  the  enactment 
of  S.  460,  that  Income  would  be  gone.  The 
authority,  under  the  bill,  may  withhold  every 
penny  of  income  for  use  In  Its  operations, 
thus  by-passing  Congress  and  ending  popular 
control  of  the  public  purse. 

Senator  Taylor  describes  authorities  as  being 
socialistic 

Norman  Thomas.  Socialist  leader,  has  said 
that  the  TVA  "exemplifies  what  Socialists 
might  do,  and  the  technique  they  would  use 
In  the  process."  Senator  Glen  Taylor,  of 
Idaho,  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In 
September:  "I  will  admit  that  these  projects 
(the  valley  authorities)  are  socialistic.  There 
is  no  use  beating  around  the  bush  about  it. 
They  are  socialistic,  but  they  will  provide 
abundant  cheap  power." 

Well,  the  Northwest  already  had  abundant 
cheap  power  at  less  than  "TVA  rates,  and 
more  Is  coming  as  river  development  under 
Army  engineer  and  Reclamation  Bureau  plans 
now  formulating  are  executed.  No  CVA  Is 
necessary  to  bring  about  Senator  Taylor's 
power  goal.  Would  the  Northwest  accept  this 
8ocialisti(;.  totalitarian  program  outlined  In 
the  Mitchell  bill  even  to  secure  more  and 
cheaper  power?  Would  It  willingly  see  its 
State  rights  in  water  ended.  Its  neighborly 
relations  with  present  Federal  agencies  bro- 
ken. Its  financial  stake  in  the  national  for- 
ests and  the  grazing  lands  takeoi  away,  its 
whole  economy  placed  in  the  hands  of  three 
overlords? 

President  Truman  has  given  his  approval 
to  the  valley  authority  Idea.  His  latest  word 
on  the  subject  was  spoken  at  Gilbertsville. 
Ky..  on  October  10.  "but  In  the  course  of  the 
address  he  made  on  that  day  he  said.  "Let 
me  emphasi^se  that  In  the  last  analjrsls  such 
development  is  a  matter  for  the  people  them- 
selves to  decide. "     B.  460  gives  the  people  no 
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r.ity  to  decide.  It  Is  a  bill  with  tht. 
3  purpoae  of  ending  the  people's  op- 
portunity and  right  to  decide. 

In  that  same  address  the  President  said  of 
TVA.  "It  la  an  Important  experiment  In  de- 
mocracy.'" Well,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  still  remains  the  expression  of 
an  Important  experiment  In  democracy,  and 
remember  that  In  the  valley  authority  bills 
••you  have  before  you  a  major  step  In  the 
basic  reorganization  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  as  we  have  known  It  for 
the  lost  150  years." 

Has  the  experiment  of  the  organization 
set  up  under  the  Constitution  failed? 

If  we  are  to  have  valley  authorities,  let 
everything  be  put  out  on  the  board  at  once. 
Let  the  bill  makers  g«t  together  and  draw 
for  tne  people  In  one  measure  the  authority 
control  for  every  river  basin  in  the  country. 
Then  let  them  follow  the  Truman  advice  and 
msike  it  a  matter  for  the  people  themselves 
to  decide. 
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or  CALIJ-ORKTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTvES 

Wednesday,  December  5,  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  23,  1943,  I  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
ei?m  Affairs: 

Whereas  in  the  atomic  Ijomb  there  has 
been  unleashed  the  most  destructive  force 
known  to  mankind.  In  the  production  of 
which  the  United  States  can  have  no  endur- 
ing monopoly  and  a~alnst  which  there  is  no 
specific  military  defense;  and 

Whereas  any  effort  to  pursue  a  foreign 
policy  based  on  our  temporary  superiority  in 
atomic  weapons  will  force  other  nations  as 
well  as  ourselves  Into  an  atomic  armaments 
race,  thereby  creating  a  world  of  fear  and 
hatred  In  which  nations  great  and  small 
face  sudden  destruc*lcn:  and 

Whereas  the  fundamental  aim  of  United 
States  foreign  policy  Is  to  have  world  peace, 
an  aim  which  cannot  be  achieved  by  the 
United  States  alone  or  by  any  other  country 
by  itself,  but  only  through  maintaining  and 
strengrthenmg  the  eociscratlon  and  unity  cf 
tne  peace-loving  peoples  and  nations  of  the 
world:  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nat'ons  Organization 
cannot  function  successfiUly  unless  the 
United  Stales,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  cooperat*  on  all  major  issues:  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved.  That  prior  to  any  attempt  to  set 
up  specific  International  machinery  for  deal- 
ing with  atomic  energy  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Immediately  invite  to  a  con- 
ference the  Governments  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  in  order  to  discuss  the 
common  danger  crested  by  atomic  weapons. 
and  to  plan  for  the  joint  approach  by  thr^e 
three  nations  to  the  o;hPr  members  of  the 
Unlteo  Nations  Orr'anlaitlon  for  ectablishing 
B  world-wide  Evstrm  of  international  cocper- 
ation  and  control  of  atomic  energy  to  the 
end  of  preventing  a  competitive  armaments 
race  and  safeguarding  j:i€ace. 

On  the  evening  of  November  23  I  was 
Invited    to    appear     on     the    American 

B'  ^...isunc;  Co.-  v: -e;  r:..-;.  Headline 
tv..  ,:\.  to  speaJc  cri  i.u-  resolution.  I 
should  like  to  include  here  a  transcript 
of  that  program: 

Mr,  Lejtch  Mrs.  Douslas.  will  you  tell  us 
Just  why  you  believe  we  should  invite  Russia 


Into  a  three -power  conference  on  the  atomic 
bomb? 

Mrs  DoTTGi.A.s.  The  fact  Is  relations  between 
the  Big  Three — Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  the  Soviet  Union — have  become 
strained.  Read  your  newspapers,  columnists, 
the  radio  commentators.  Listen  to  Members 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate.  Listen  to 
the  people  uii  the  street. 

No  nation  alone  can  keep  peace.  It  was 
agreed  at  San  Francisco  that  It  was  only 
through  the  Security  Council  that  we  ccu'.d 
keep  the  peace.  The  Big  Tbree  are  the  core 
of  the  Seciu-lty  Council.  They  are  the  core 
because  they  are  the  only  nations  capable 
today  of  making  war  or  making  peace  on  a 
world  Ecr.le. 

If  we  want  peace,  we  mtist  see  to  It  that 
ne'ther  the  atomic  bomb  of  today  nor  bac- 
teriological warlare  of  tomorrow  or  any  other 
problem  wh.ch  may  come  up  weakens  the 
ui  Ity  and  the  undorstandlnc  and  the  coop- 
eration between  the  Big  Three. 

Mr.  Leitch.  Going  a  step  further.  Mrs. 
DouciAs,  would  yovi  make  available  to  Russia 
the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb? 

Mrs.  DouGL.^3.  There  Isn't  any  secret. 
There  are  atoms  In  every  country  and  there 
are  scientists  In  every  country.  The  basic 
discoveries  which  led  up  to  the  malting  of 
the  bomb  were  made  In  foreign  laboratories. 
The  Information — the  discoveries  themselves 
were  widely  published  before  1940.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  most  important  men  who  helped 
tis  make  the  bomb  were  foreigners  and  some 
have  gone  back  home.  Do  you  think  they 
ar»  not  talking  bf.ck  home? 

The  only  advantage  we  have  at  this  mo- 
ment is  the  mechanical  know-how  of  putting 
the  bomb  together  and  a  slight  manulactur- 
Ing  advantf  pe.  However,  it  is  agreed  by  the 
scientists  that  any  industrial  nation  can  catcti 
up  with  this  know-how  in  from  2  to  5  years. 
When  Russia  knows  how.  to  make  the 
bombs,  what  then?  Do  we  go  to  war?  The 
boys  who  are  just  getting  out  of  tlie  Army 
and  the  Navy — will  they  like  that?  Do  we 
start  all  over  again  In  5  years?  What  do  we 
do  then?  We  will  still  have  to  fight  It  out  or 
work  it  out  together.  We  must  work  out 
safeguards  to  see  that  atomic  energy  is  used 
for  constructive  and  not  destructive  pur- 
poses internationally.  We  must  work  them 
out  together.  We  must  begin  with  tne  Btg 
Three. 

Mr.  Leitch.  Well.  Mrs.  Douglas,  in  view  of 
wh.it  maiiy  people  in  tills  country  believe  is 
a  decided  reluctance  on  Uie  part  of  Russia  to 
establish  any  real  basis  of  cooperation  with 
Britain  and  us.  why  should  we  make  the  first 
move? 

Mrs.  Douglas,  Because  we  don't  want  to 
go  to  war.  And  as  for  Russia's  willingness 
to  cooperate,  tiie  facts  don't  bear  out  the 
fear  that  Rursia  Is  not  as  desirous  for  peace 
as  we  are.  We  are  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion m  the  world.  We  dropped  the  bomb. 
If  we  don't  work  out  a  control  for  thi.i  bomb 
now — if  we  wait  the  2  or  5  or  10  years  when 
Russia  has  it — It  only  means  that  between 
now  and  then  that  much  more  feir  and 
hate  and  distrust  have  been  allowed  to  de- 
velop. It  will  only  mean  that  acliievir.g 
cooperation  will  be  that  much  more  diffi- 
cult. Wa  still  have  to  fight  It  out  or  live 
it  out  together. 

This  resolution  was  based  upon  the 
scientists'  recommendation  whicli  had 
been  endorsed  by  132  scientists.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  my  resolution  now  has 
the  endorsement  of  the  Federation  of 
Atomic  Scientists.  The  telegram  (srhich 
I  received  is  as  follows: 

Your  resolution  Introduced  on  November 
23  has  ll\e  approval  of  Federation  of  Atomic 
Scientists  representing  more  than  1.000 
scientists  at  major  sites  of  the  atomic  bomb 
projects. 

The  Federation  of  Atomic  Scientists 
was  formed  by  representatives  of  the 


association  of  jsclentlsts  who  have  worked 
on  the  atomic  bomb.  8ix  associations 
make  up  tht  federation.  They  were 
orpanlzed  to  achieve  (he  following  alm.s: 

First.  To  stfidy  the  Implications  to  our 
Nation  and  to!  the  world  of  the  liberation 
of  nuclear  entrgy. 

Second.  To; create  a  realization  of  the 
dangers  that  ^his  Nation  and  all  civiliza- 
tion will  face  8f  the  tremendous  destnic- 
tive  potentiali  of  nucleur  energy  is  mis- 
used. I 

Third.  To  help  establish  an  atmos- 
phere of  wotld  securiiy  in  which  the 
beneficial  pasMbilities  ot  nuclear  energy 
may  be  developed. 

Fourth.  Tolstudy  the  relation  between 
national  legillation  and  the  establish- 
ment of  an  aiquate  international  policy. 

And  to  give,  all  possible  publicity  to  the 
following  corA'ictions: 

First.  That  a  continuing  monopoly  of 
the  atomic  bcimb  by  the  United  States  is 
impossible. 

Second.  That  there  can  be  no  .specific 
defenses  against  the  destructive  effects  of 
the  atomic  bomb. 

Third.  Thait  in  view  of  the  existence  oi 
the  atomic  b^mb.  no  naMon  can,  in  this 
new  age.  feel  (secure  until  the  problem  of 
the  control  o|  atomic  power  is  solved  on 
a  world  level] 

The  council  of  the  federation  will  con- 
sist of  those  Ideles^ates  of  the  four  com- 
ponent associations  who  are  in  Washing- 
ton at  any  given  time.  It  is  intended 
that  one  suchjmember  from  each  associa- 
tion should  b^  present  in  Washington  at 
all  times  and  two  will  frequently  be  pres- 
ent. There  wtill  be  a  central  o3Jce  which 
will  act  prinlarily  as  headquarters  for 
the  associatiotn.  It  will  also  serve  as  an 
information  ^nd  speakers'  bureau  and 
will  handle  qontacts  with  other  groups 
which  hold  v|ews  similar  to  those  of  the 
federation. 

The  Washington  office  shall  be  made 
available  to  all  scientists'  organizations 
in  America  ^hich  find  it  necessary  to 
have  the  sa|ne  information  that  the 
council  is  to  $upply  to  the  four  associa- 
tions. Man  J  of  these  newly  formed 
groups  have  t^e  same  aims  and  purposes 
as  this  federation. 

This  federjition  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives fr<im  the  As.sociation  of  Oa'ic 
Rid^e  Scientit;ts  at  Clinton  Laboratories, 
the  Atomic  Scientists  of  Chicago,  the 
Association  of  Los  Alamcs  Scientists,  the 
Association  df  Manhattan  Project  Sci- 
entists. New  fork  City  Area;  the  Atomic 
Production  Slcientists,  Or.k  Ridge,  and 
the  Atomic  sigineers.  Oak  Ridge. 

I  also  heaid  from  such  men  as  Dr. 
Irving  Langmjuir.  of  the  General  Electric 
Co..  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  who  wired  as 
follows: 

Send  my  entliuslastic  endorsement  of  your 

resolution.  ' 

Dr.  Albert  iinstein  sent  this  telegram : 
Agree  wholejheartedly  with  text  of  your 
resolution  and  jam  g!?d  to  give  permission  to 
quote  my  endcp^ing  it. 
I 
Others  who  sent  me  their  individual 
endorsements!  included  such  men  as  Dr. 
Harold  Urey,  Kobel  prir-"  ■    --t.  discov- 
erer of  heavy  water,  pj  .  of  chem- 
istry.   UniverRity    of    Chicago;    P.    W. 
Bridgman,  famous  for  work  on  properties 
of  materials  inder  high  pressui-e;  A.  P. 
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Wlgner,  professor  mathematical  physics, 
Princeton;  James  Franck,  Nobel  prize 
winner,  professor  of  physical  chemistry, 
University  of  Chicago;  Glenn  T.  Sca- 
borg,  who  recently  announced  discovery 
of  two  new  elements;  and  W.  D.  Bonner, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
University  of  Utah. 

Such  organlzatftjns  as  the  Independent 
Citizens  Committee  of  the  Arts.  Sciences, 
and  Professions  have  endorsed  the  reso- 
lution. Also  the  newspaper  the  Oregoni- 
an,  whose  ed'tortal  of  November  20  I 
quote: 

LFT'S    TALK    TT    OUT 

Helen  Oahacan  Douglas,  Democratic  Con- 
gresswoman  from  California,  has  introduced 
Into  the  House  a  resolution  asking  that  Pres- 
ident Truman  call  an  Immediate  conference 
of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States. 
Russia,  and  Britain,  to  conrlder  the  problems 
of  atomic  energy.  The  conference  would  be 
planned  as  a  preliminary  to  submitting  the 
whole  matter  to  the  United  Nations,  "to  the 
end  of  establishing  a  system  of  international 
cooperation  and  control  which  will  prevent 
a  competitive  armaments  race,  safeguard 
world  peace,  and  make  available  to  all  peoples 
the  peacetime  benefits  of  atomic  energy." 

The  resolution  shcu'd  pass. 

Not  that  we  think  the  United  States, 
Britain,  and  Canada  should  Immediately  pre- 
sent the  manufacturing  secrets  of  the  atomic 
bomb  to  Russia  on  a  silver  platter,  or  any 
other  kind  of  a  platter.  But  Messrs.  Truman. 
Attlee,  and  King  have  made  It  sufficiently 
clear  that  they  believe  in  the  world-wide  use 
of  atomic  knowledge  If  sufficient  safeguards 
can  be  Imposed.  And  how  can  It  be  deter- 
mined whether  Russia  is  willing  to  provide 
these  safeguards  If  we  do  not  get  together 
with  Russia  and  find  cut? 

Chief  among  the  safeguards,  as  this  page 
repeatedly  has  argued,  must  be  freedom  of 
Information.  We  must  know  what  is  going 
on  in  Russia  and  the  Russian  pecple  shcu'd 
know  what  is  going  on  with  us.  The  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  Can- 
ada appear  to  subscri'oe  to  this  view.  But 
the  time  to  pursue  the  Issue  is  now.  We  hope 
that  Mrs.  Douglas'  fair  and  well  worded  res- 
olution forces  a  showc'o-'n. 


Commander  Michael  A.  Mtsmanno 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Dscemher  5.  1945 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
story  of  the  public  relations  section  cf 
the  Fifth  Army  in  Italy,  writ  ;en  for  the 
Fifth  Army  News  at  the  t'me  of  the  as- 
signment to  Austria  of  Commander 
Michael  A.  Musmanno  cf  the  United 
Slates  Naval  Reserve,  na\al  liaison 
ofiBc3r. 

Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County,  Pa., 
are  proud  of  their  fellow  c.tizen  and 
juc?g?  of  the  Common  Pleat  Court  cf 
Allegheny  County,  and  I  kncv-  his  many 
friends  and  admirers  join  rie  in  tliis 
tribute  to  his  outstanding  \^ar  record. 
We  await  Commander  Musmanno's  re- 
turn frcm  the  Navy  but  in  the  meantime 
we  offer  this  sincere  tribute: 

After  £0  months  of  service  with  the  Fifth 
Army,  Commander  Michael  A.  M'^ismanno,  of 


PltUburgh.  Pa.,  leaves  this  famous  fighting 
organization  to  serve  with  the  United  SUtes 
forces  m  Austria. 

Commander  Musmanno,  who  In  civil  life 
is  a  common-pleas  Judge  in  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty. Pa,,  has  had  an  adventurous  career  In  the 
Navy,  most  of  which,  however,  has  been  on 
land.  After  several  months  of  deck  duly 
In  convoy  work  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Caribbean,  be  was  aaalgned  to  the  Italian 
theater,  where  his  expcrtMlces  Included  such 
extremes  as  rutnlng  the  enchanting  Borren- 
tlne  Peninsula  In  the  capacity  of  military 
governor  to  flying  over  enemy  lines  In  obser- 
vation planes. 

At  Mmtumo.  while  engaged  In  a  mission 
with  Fifth  Army  troops,  he  was  wounded, 
but  he  succeeded  in  carrj'ing  out  his  mis- 
sion, for  which  exploit  he  wac  awarded  the 
coveted  Bronze  Star.  December  2.  1943. 
found  him  In  Barl  Harbor  with  a  schooner 
laden  w.th  food  for  the  population  of  Sor- 
rento. In  the  daring  German  air  attack 
which  sank  17  large  ships.  Commander  Mus- 
manno lost  his  craft  and  was  thrown  Into 
the  sea  which  was  ablaze  with  burning  oil. 
For  his  efforts  In  the  venture,  though  It 
turned  out  unsuccessfully,  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment awarded  him  the  Medal  of  Valor. 
In  the  front  line  with  the  Eighty-fifth  Divi- 
sion at  Mount  Formlchl  he  was  wounded  In 
the  knee  by  an  aerial-bomb  fragment. 

V/hlle  military  governor  of  the  Sorrentlne 
Peninsula  he  earned  the  good  will  of  the 
population  who  In  recognition  named  one 
of  the  main  piazzas  in  his  honor.  He  Is 
keenly  remembered  here  for  the  work  he  did 
in  the  early  days  of  the  occupation  in  re- 
pairing bridges  blown  by  the  enemy,  reac- 
tivating public  utilities,  bringing  In  food, 
establlEhing  economic  order  and  system. 

During  the  Vesuvlan  eruption  he  had  a 
narrow  escape  when  a  storm  ef  volcanic  ashes 
buried  the  car  In  which  he  was  riding. 

In  Florence  he  served  as  assistant  to  Brig. 
Gen.  E.  E.  Hume,  Chief  of  Allied  Military 
Government  in  all  territoi7  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Fifth  Army. 

Commander  Musmanno  also  acted  as  naval 
liaison  officer  with  army  units  in  the  field. 
During  the  Bologna  campaign  he  served  for 
2  months  with  an  Italian  Army  division  at- 
tached to  the  Fifth  Army,  participating  in 
various  actions,  including  patrol  missions  at 
night. 

The  nature  of  Musmanno's  duties  with  the 
United  States  forces  in  Austria  has  not  been 
disclosed. 


Report  on  American-Italian  AfFairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Wednesday.  December  5,  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  report  of  the  Council  for 
American-Italian  Affairs,  Inc.,  dated  De- 
cember I,  1S45,  as  follows: 

Since  the  people  of  Italy  Joined  us  In  the 
war  against  the  Axis,  they  have  paid  a  high 
price  for  their  freedom. 

More  than  250.000  Italians  lost  their  lives 
In  action  against  cur  common  enemy.  More 
than  a  bUlion  dollars  worth  of  goods  and 
srrvic?s  have  been  rendered  to  the  cause, 
$650,000,000  of  which  were  procured  with 
Allied  military  lire,  about  $350.000.0C0  requi- 
sitioned or  furnished  without  payment. 

These  contributions  to  the  victory  of  the 
United  Nations  have  b:cn  duly  recognized. 


The  Allied  Commission  In  Italy  itatcd  on 
October  2&.  1044  "The  lullan  Army  has  bten 
reorganlaed  out  of  chaos.  It  has  dooperated 
loyaUy  with  us.  •  •  •  The  Italian  AUr 
Force  has  considerable  results  to  its  credit, 
and  Its  significant  contributions  to  the  Allied 
war  effort  should  never  be  forgotten.  The 
Italian  Navy  has  given  an  enormous  con- 
tribution to  the  war  effort  of  the  Allies  since 
the  day  of  the  armistice." 

General  Clark  thanked  the  Italian  parti- 
sans for  liberating  more  than  200  cities,  in- 
cluding MUan,  Turin.  Genoa,  arul  Venice, 
while  General  Alexander  told  the  Brltlsb 
Parliament  that  the  resistance  movement  of 
the  Italian  partisans  was  the  strongest  re- 
sistance In  all  Europe. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
stated  on  ^September  30.  1S46.  "Italy  turned 
against  the  oppressor  and  Italian  troops  have 
fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Allies 
to  drive  the  Nazis  from  luiian  soil.  At  great 
risk  and  sacrifice  the  people  and  partisans 
of  northern  Italy  prepared  the  way  for  the 
collapse  of  Nazi  power  and  the  destruction 
cf  the  Mussolini  government." 

With  these  contributions  well  In  mind, 
high  officials  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment have  made  frequent  statements  chart- 
ing the  course  of  our  relations  with  Italy. 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Joseph  C.  Grew 
stated  on  May  31,  1945: 

"Our  policy  toward  Italy  has  from  the  be- 
ginning been  based  on  the  view  that  Italy 
should  be  given  every  possible  opportunity 
consonant  with  the  All:ed  military  require- 
ments to  regain  the  respect  of  the  world  by 
proving  that  she  is  a  democratic,  cooperative, 
constructive  element  in  E^arope.  •  •  •  In 
the  past  20  months  the  Italian  people  have 
given  substantial  evidence  of  their  iQve  of 
freedom,  attachment  to  democratic  princi- 
ples, and  ability  to  rise  above  the  shambles 
of  fascism  and  ruins  of  war." 

United  States  officials  have  not  hesitated 
to  state  that  Italy  should  be  aided  In  Its  re- 
covery from  war  deva:5tatlon.  Said  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Ache;-on  recently.  "It  Is  In 
our  own  Interest  to  grant  such  aid.  This 
cannot,  however,  be  economic  aid  on  the  sim- 
ple order  of  charity.  It  must  be  such  as  at 
a  critical  time  will  enable  the  Italian  pecple 
to  get  back  on  their  cwn  feet;  It  must  be  es- 
sentially creating  the  opportunity  for  them 
to  rebuild  their  devastated  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, and  commerce." 

D?spite  the.se  statements,  aid  to  Italy  is 
dwindling.  There  la  acute  danger  that  the 
supply  line  will  be  snapped  off  completely 
on  December  31.  1945.  Tlie  supplies  will  bs 
kept  moving  only  If  Interested  Americans  de- 
mand that  they  be  kept  moving. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  plight 
cf  the  people  of  Italy  as  winter  deepens.  Of- 
ficial United  States  Government  tind  UNRRA 
reports  all  tell  of  desperate  shortages,  wide- 
spread poverty,  increasing  unemployment. 
War  destruction,  demolition,  and  looting  by 
the  Nazis,  and  Fascist  corruption  have  com- 
bined to  Inflict  enormous  damages  upon  the 
Italian  economy.  There  are  enormous  short- 
ages of  food,  clothing,  shoes,  shelter,  fuel, 
raw  materials.  More  than  5.000000  pecple 
are  homeless;  350.000  are  rerugees.  The 
average  official  dally  ration  Is  less,  than  1.003 
calories — only  40  percent  of  the  2,600  required 
to  provide  health. 

The  need  for  medical  tupplles  Is  acute. 
There  are  abcut  1.500.000  cases  of  malaria 
In  Italy.  The  incidence  of  tuberculosis  Is 
three  timers  the  prewar  rate.  The  death  rate 
of   new-bom    Italian    babies   Is    appalling. 

The  cost  of  living  has  skyrocketed.  Present 
unemployment  Is  around  2,000.030.  and  by 
midwinter  two  of  every  five  Itaiian  workers 
will  be  Jobless. 

Destruction  of  transportation  and  indus- 
trial facilities  has  reduced  recovery  to  a 
snaU's  pace.  Ninety-four  percent  of  ttie 
power  plants  In  central  Italy  alone  were  put 
out  of  commission  by  the  Nazis,  and  only 
part    of    them    could    b3    repaired.     Rolling 
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•feock  on  the  Italian  railways  Is  exceedingly 
scarce.  Most  transportation  must  be  done 
by  truck,  but  there  Lj  almoet  no  gasoline. 
The  Italian  merchant  marine,  which  totaled 
3.500.000  tons  before  the  war.  has  been  al- 
most entirely  ellmlnattd. 

Even  In  factories  not  destroyed,  production 
Is  practically  dead  for  lack  of  coal  and  raw 
materials.  Before  the  war  Italian  coal  Im- 
ports averaged  about  1,000.000  tons  a  month 
at  present  she  obtains  less  than  half  that 
amount.  A  few  days  ago  a  newspaper  In 
Turin  carried  this  headline:  "Turin  s  Indus- 
trial has  only  60  percent  of  needed  coal 
£upplle9  and  15  percent,  of  needed  gasoline." 

Moot  Italian  textile  fs.ctorles  are  Intact,  but 
lack  of  raw  cotton  and  raw  wool,  besides  lack 
of  coal,  has  prevented  tny  substantial  recov- 
ery of  this  vital  industr}'.  In  normal  times  It 
provided  work  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women,  and  fed  a  large  export  trade. 

The  rayon  industry  Is  virtually  at  a  dead 
Btop  for  lack  of  cellulo{«  and  coal. 

Agriculture  has  suffered  gravely,  due  to 
prolonged  lack  of  fertfHzer,  the  drafting  or 
manpower,  and  the  wost  drought  in  20  years. 
Mines  have  added  greatly.  *o  the  damage.  So 
has  the  flooding  of  reclaimed  5oll.  The  large- 
scale  requisitioning  and  slaughter  of  live- 
stock and  draft  animals  during  the  period  of 
military  occupation — In  part  due  to  desperate 
efforts  to  fight  off  starvation— has  caused  the 
disappearance  of  several  million  farm  ani- 
mals. The  total  damagt  to  agriculture  since 
Italy  went  to  war  has  timounted  to  billions 
of  dollars,  according  tc  UNRRA. 

If  the  Italian  econoniy  is  to  begin  to  be 
able  to  stand  on  its  owa  feet  by  the  end  of 
1946,  almost  1.000,COO  tons  of  coal  and  250,000 
tons  of  wheat  are  needed  every  month  until 
the  next  crop.  Requlrenaents  Include  200,000 
tons  of  raw  textiles,  particularly  cotton  and 
wool,  and  enormous  quantities  of  fertilizer, 
a  limited  amount  of  farm  machinery,  seeds, 
and  other  supplies,  and  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  farm  animals.  Also,  medical  supplies 
for  the  ill.  fats,  oils,  meats,  flsh.  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  sugar  for  the  hungry,  and  copper, 
steel,  and  pig  Iron  for  ld;e  industry. 

There  is  no  possibility  that  Italy  will  re- 
ceive all  these  things.  Estimates  of  Italy  s 
bare  minimum  needs  In  1946  range  from  $1,- 
800 .000.000  to  $1,200,000,000.  Take  the  latter 
figure  based  on  the  requirements  estimated 
by  our  own  Foreign  Economic  Administra- 
tion.    How  might  $1,200,000,000  be  supplied? 

Italy  can  count  on  some  imniigraut  re- 
mittances of  dollar  funds  in  1946 — but  total 
immigrant  remittances  since  the  armistice 
amount  to  little  over  $40,000,000.  American 
War  Relief  for  Italy,  a  private  agency  that 
has  done  a  brilliant  Job,  has  sent  $30,0C0.- 
000 — mostly  in  the  form  of  powdered  milk. 
old  and  new  clothing  and  shoes,  and  medical 
supplies.  Additional  relief  has  gone  to  Ita'f 
in  individual  packages  sent  by  Italian-Ameri- 
cans to  their  relatives  f.nd  friends.  Taking 
Into  consideration  these  and  other  potential 
sources  of  aid.  suppose  that  in  1946  Italy  ob- 
tains the  following: 

In  immigrant  remittances $25,000,000 

From  American  War  Relief 20.  OCO,  COO 

In  foreign  credits  from  some 
revival  of  Italy's  now  stag- 

najit  foreign   trade 100,000,000 

In    contributions    from    Eng- 
land and  other  countries-.  100.000,000 

In  long-term  credits 503.000,000 

Prom    UNRRA 450,000,000 

Total    l.aoo.OOO.OCO 

The  total  of  •1J300.000.000  would  meet 
Italy's  minimum  requirement— but  all  of 
the  above  figures  are  conceived  In  optimism. 
6ome  of  them  might  net  materialize. 

Obviously,  Italy  will  be  condemned  to 
widespread  sufferlnc,  wf.h  dangerous  Boclal. 
economic  and  political  consequences,  sf  the 
•450.000.000  UNRRA  prcgrram  is  eliminated, 
curtailed,  or  even  delayed. 


There  is  at  least  a  possibility  that  the  pro- 
gram will  be  eliminated.  There  is  consid- 
erable probability  that  it  will  be  cuitalled. 
It  Is  already  being  delayed. 

A  measure  In  the  United  States  Congress 
providing  that  this  country  contribute  Its 
agreed  quota  to  UNRRA  in  1946  by  sulDscrib- 
Ing  1  percent  of  its  estimated  national  in- 
come— a  total  of  $1,350,000,000,  with  $450,- 
000,000  planned  for  Italy — ijs  facing  i-erious 
opposition.  The  measure  is  making  tnglcal- 
ly  slow  progress  through  Congress.  Ihat  it 
has  not  been  already  enacted  jeopardises  the 
supply  line  to  Iteily  and  other  nation.'s. 

Already,  action  on  the  appropriation  for 
$550,000,000  to  complete  the  United  States 
subscription  to  UNRRA  for  1945  (cnly  a 
negligible  part  of  which  goes  to  Italy)  has 
been  delayed  in  Congress  with  tragic  results. 
UNRRA  has  been  forced  to  cancel  $50,000,000 
orders  for  medicine,  clothing,  and  other  crit- 
ical supplies,  and  $50,000,000  worth  of  United 
States  Army  supplies  already  In  Europe  are 
being  withheld  from  starving  people  until 
the  United  States  keeps   its   promise. 

Graves  are  being  dug  In  Europe  now  for 
the  people  who  will  die  there  this  winter  for 
lack  of  supplies. 

Gov.  Herbert  Lehman,  Director  General  of 
UJTRRA.  testified  before  Congress: 

"I  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  that  the 
program  fcr  Italy  as  well  as  elsewhere  will 
depend  on  UNRRA  being  given  adequate 
funds  by  its  member  nations.  I  saw  in  Italy 
some  of  the  most  pathetic  sights  I  have  ever 
witnessed.  I  saw  houses  that  were  com- 
pletely destroyed  save  for  one  little  corner; 
the  people  had  moved  back  into  that  little 
comer  and  were  trying  to  eke  out  a  living. 
I  visited  refugee  camp»s  which  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Italian  Government,  but  with 
supplies  furnished  by  UNRRA  and  under 
the  observation  of  UfJRRA.  I  will  say  that 
the  Italian  Government  has  been  cooperat- 
ing splendidly  with  UNRR.^  and  has  been 
helping  the  situation  there  and  has  been  fur- 
nishing a  great  deal  of  their  own  money — 
local  currency,  of  course,  because  that  is  all 
they  have  got — for  the  procurement  of  re- 
lief supplies. 

"I  went  ever  the  economic  situation;  and  I 
am  convinced  that  in  Italy,  as  Ln  other  coun- 
tries, unless  aid  is  given  them,  and  by  aid 
I  mean  not  only  food,  which,  of  course.  Is 
the  most  important  thing,  but  other  cieans 
of  supplementing  their  economic  recovery — 
fuel,  which  I  place  at  the  very  top  of  the 
list  of  needs,  and  raw  nfiaterlals,  by  which 
they  can  begin  some  work  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  things  of  Important  use  by  the  people 
of  Italy— unless  that  is  done,  they  are  m  for 
a  great  deal  of  suffering  during  the  winter, 
and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  there  would 
result  serious  social  vmrest,  if  not  chaos  " 

The  United  States  actually  possesses,  sur- 
pluses of  many  of  the  supplies  so  badly 
needed  in  Europe.  On  November  18.  Becie- 
tary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderscrn  re- 
vealed that  we  have  produced  a  third  more 
food  in  1945  than  in  the  average  prewar  year. 
He  declared,  'The  United  States  is  one  of  the 
relatively  few  nations  that  has  plenty  cf 
food  for  Itself  and  some  to  spare  tor  Its 
allies.  •  •  •  The  United  States  and  its 
allies  made  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  lives  in 
all  history  to  keep  their  freedom  and  to  win 
the  opportunity  for  a  lasting  peace.  Amer- 
ica fought,  but  help  to  a  lot  of  hungr?  and 
homeless  can  be  one  of  the  most  pov.erful 
forces  of  the  world  for  clinching  that  great 
victory  Into  a  lasting  peace.  That  is  wny  we 
pledged  orrselvea  to  help  our  allies  tj  the 
limit  of  our  strength." 

Congressman  Jerrt  Voobhis.  of  California, 
said  recently,  "Right  now  there  is  in  pros- 
pect another  great  glut  of  eggs;  there  is  the 
largest  cltfua  fruit  crop  in  history  ccmlng 
along.  What  are  we  going  to  do?  Will  we 
see  our  farmers'  pr.ces  collapse  and  wliat  is 
even  worse  see  people  hungry  for  whjit  we 
have  in  superabundance?  However  peoce  la 
to  be  built,  It  cannot  be  done  that  way.    Pood 


for  the  hungry  lis,  I  firmly  believe,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Will  of  most  of  the  American 
people  In  tlrfs  hour  •  •  *.  America, 
after  all,  carrias  the  banner  of  human  free- 
dom, constitutional  democracy,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Incividual  man  or  woman.  The 
rest  of  the  world  is  going  to  Judge  those  in- 
stitutions largfly  by  what  America  does  in 
this  crisis." 

The  House  Special  Committee  on  Poet  War 
Economic  Policy  and  Planning  stated  in  a 
recent  report.  Tit  has  been  said,  in  favor  of 
maintaining  oUr  postwar  exports  at  the  pres- 
ent level,  that  the  industries  supplying  most 
of  our  present'  exports  are  the  heavy-goods 
industries  whi^h  will  suffer  most  from  a  re- 
duction in  war  expenditures.  It  is  the  cut- 
put  of  these  inCustries  which  will  be  most  in 
demand  for  th*  reconstruction  of  devastated 
areas,  and  for  the  industrialization  of  unde- 
veloped countries.  If  exports  are  main- 
tained at  the  present  level,  the  process  of 
transition  from  a  war  economy  to  a  peace 
economy  will  tHerefore  te  much  less  difficult; 
fewer  industries  will  suddenly  be  deprived 
of  markets,  ami  less  painful  movements  of 
population  will  be  necessary." 

Little  of  the  opposition  to  UNRRA  is  cpta. 
Opposition  takes  the  form  of  criticism  of  the 
administration  of  UNRRA.  And  it  takes 
substance  in  apiendments  to  the  legislation 
providing  for  Xmerican  participation.  It  Is 
privately  adnlltted  that  the  -free-press 
amendment"  t»  the  UNRRA  apprcpriatlcn, 
for  example,  la  actually  an  effort  to  delay  if 
not  to  kill  the  UNRRA  appropriation. 

Governor  Lehman  does  not  hesitate  to 
admit  UKRRA  errors.  "Of  course.  UNRRA 
has  made  mistakes."  he  told  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  "It  tackled  a  job 
of  a  nature  and  scope  never  attempted  in  the 
world  before.  It  began  lt«  task  while  W5ir 
was  still  on  arid  when  it  had  to  compete 
usually  with  little  success  with  the  armed 
forces  for  focKi  and  other  siipplles.  for  ship- 
ping with  whl^h  to  send  them  abroad,  and 
for  personnel  to  handle  the  relief  Job." 

General  Elsenhower  told  the  committee 
that  the  ravaged  nations  are  locking  to 
UNRRA  for  relief  and  added.  "If  UNRRA  were 
to  fail  them,  thpy  could  not  help  but  feel  that 
not  only  has  tke  United  States  failed  them, 
but  that  the  ht>pe  of  solution  of  world  prob- 
lems through  tflie  United  Nations  action  was 
an  illusory  onel." 

A  summatloi  of  this  critical  situation  as 
It  affects  the  ^latlons  of  the  United  States 
with  Italy  is  contained  In  a  statement  made 
to  the  CouncU  for  American-Italian  Affairs 
by  E.  H.  Hunt.i  Chief  of  the  lUlian  Division 
of  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration: 

"A  dangerotis  situation  confronts  the 
Italian  supply  joperatlon.  Since  the  Sicilian 
,  the  Americans.  British,  and 
been  Jointly  responsible  for 
to  Italy,  Justifying  these  sup- 
plies In  their  ailect  on  civilian  morale  while 
our  armies  are  tin  that  country.  Actual  mili- 
tary responsi»ility  for  handling  civilian 
supplies  was  tfrmlnated  on  Augxi&t  31,  and. 
in  the  case  of  tl^e  United  States,  a  $100,000.- 
000  appropriation  administered  by  the  Italian 
Division  of  th*  Foreign  Economic  Adminis- 
tration has  caifried  basic  civilian  supplies  to 
Italy  since  that  date  This  money,  however, 
will  all  be  speijt  by  December  31. 

"The  failure  to  vote  additional  funds  for 
UNRRA.  whicli  was  expected  to  untiertako 
this  responsibility  as  of  January  1,  1946, 
seems  certain  tlo  result  in  an  interruption  of 
supplies  at  th$  most  criUcal  perlcd  of  the 
winter.  Goveijnor  Lehman  testified  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  that  he 
would  not  undertake  the  expanded  Italian 
program  withiout  a  new  authorization. 
Passage  of  sucli  an  authorUation.  calling  for 
an  acJdltlon^  1  percent  of  the  natioual  in- 
come, or  $1,350^)00.000.  for  UNRRA  Is  raaking 
slow  progress  in  Congress.  At  the  present 
rate.  It  seems  impossible  to  hope  thnt  the 
authorisation  <^n  be  passed  by  both  Houses 
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of  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  be- 
fore the  1st  of  January. 

"If  such  a  failure  occurs,  an  alternative 
method  must  be  fouud.  The  obvious  thing 
would  be  to  contJViue  for  anothe-  3-month 
period  the  present  program  of  ci\ilian  sup- 
plies through  which  Italy's  basic  needs  are 
being  met.  This  would  call  for  an  estimated 
$150.COO.C0O." 

A  former  American  foreign  coriespondent 
In  Italy.  Lt.  John  Atkinson,  Army  of  the 
United  States,  returted  to  this  country  a 
few  days  ago  after  more  than  2  years'  serv- 
ice in  Italy  with  Allied  Military  Government 
and  as  United  States  military  aide  to  Harold 
MacMlllan.  British  Minister  in  tin;  Mediter- 
ranean and  President  of  the  Allicc  Commis- 
sion. Shocked  by  news  that  the  UNRRA  ap- 
propriation was  facing  opposition,  Lieuten- 
ant Atkinson  gave  this  stateme  it  to  the 
Council  for  American-Italian  Affairs: 

"The  worried  faces  of  Italian  fc  thers,  the 
anxious  faces  of  Italian  mothers,  end  the 
pinched  faces  of  Italian  children  haunt  nie 
now  with  the  memory  of  American  promises 
that  still  remain  to  be  filled.  The  faces  look 
at  me  out  of  the  remains  of  thousands  of 
war-ravaged  homes  and  villages  end  towns 
and  cities,  and  they  all  ask  the  siime  ques- 
tion: "Will  the  American  ships  with  food  and 
Clothing  keep  coming?"  'Yes,'  I  told  them 
then,  and  I  keep  praying  that  they  will. 

"America  must  keep  her  promise  first  for 
Italian  lives,  and  then  for  their  liberty  as 
well  as  ours." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERKOW 

OF  NrW  HAMPSHIRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnesdixy.  December  5,  J 945 

^tl^  MERKOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  an  edito-ial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  December  5, 
1S45: 

THE  SENATE  VERDICT  ON  UNO 

A  week  of  debate  on  the  United  Nations 
participation  bill,  which  the  Semite  pa.=sed 
last  night  65  to  7  and  sent  to  the  House,  has 
beer  enough  to  measure  the  strength  of 
isolationist  sentiment  in  the  Senate.  At  no 
time  have  the  isolationists  been  able  to 
muster  one-sixth  of  the  Senators  n  support 
of  any  amendment  which  would  seriously 
weaken  the  Charter. 

Cn3  of  Senator  Tafts  amendments,  innoc- 
uous in  its  terms,  slightly  exceeded  this  frac- 
tion— it  received  18  votes.  Ssnator  Don- 
NLLL's  proposal  that  agreements  to  furnish 
armed  contingents  to  UNO  be  ra.ified  as  a 
treaty  by  a  tv.o-thlrds  vote  of  the  Senate 
was  killed  by  57  nays  to  14  yeas.  The  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rule  was  thus  tustained  In 
a  chamber  In  which  33  Members,  voting  un- 
der the  treaty-mnking  clause,  can  defeat  the 
will  of  the  other  63.  Senate  confirmation 
cf  all  appointees  from  this  coun.ry  to  the 
new  world  organization  which  waa  accented 
by  the  majority  yesterday,  is  on  u  different 
footing.  Certainly  it  does  not  weaken  our 
participation.  By  requiring  careii:l  scrutiny 
cf  all  cppclntef"!  it  will  even  give  added  dig- 
nity to  our  rf  ■>. 

This  debatt  '  d   up  nothing   like 

the  Interest  shown  in  the  League  debates  of 
1919  and  1£23.  Last  Friday  the  oeiiate  re- 
cessed in  tiie  middle  of  it  bec&use  of  an 
almost  empty  chamber.  The  re.'.sin  for  this 
apatliy  may  be  that  the  conclusioi  vas  fore- 
gone. The  lEolationl.'sts  wished  to  have  their 
say.  and  bad  it.    They  did  not  Judge  it  wne 


to  filibuster.  Their  strategy  last  July  was 
to  vote  for  the  Charter  and  try  to  weaken 
it  when  the  participation  bill  came  up.  Their 
strategy  now  may  be  to  register  their  objec- 
tions and  hope  for  a  change  of  popular  sen- 
timent which  will  let  them  do  some  under- 
mining later  on.  They  may  count  on  a  grow- 
ing American  disillusionment  with  our  allies, 
and  indeed  with  practically  everything  going 
on  in  the  world  beyond  our  own  frontiers. 

If  full  American  participation  In  the 
United  Nations  was  part  of  a  beautiful  dream 
of  heaven  on  earth  they  might  Eucceed. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  aftermath  of  battle 
to  make  heaven  on  earth  seem  Impracticable. 
But  Utopia  is  not  in  many  persons'  minds 
at  the  moment.  UNO  is  the  best  instrument 
in  sight,  indeed  the  only  one.  for  preventing 
hell  on  earth.  The  alternative  to  UNO  is  not 
something  better,  but  something  far  worse. 
Nor  can  we  give  lip  service  to  UNO  and  put 
our  real  faith  in  armaments.  Without  UNO 
the  armaments  in  question  will  be  as  fatal 
to  thcsz  who  use  them  as  those  at  whom  tucy 
are  aimed. 

UNO  finds  acceptance  in  the  Senate,  will 
find  acceptance  In  the  House,  and  has  the 
support  of  the  American  people  becavse  we 
all  know  the  world  cannot  allord  another 
war.  There  Is  really  no  longer  an  Issue  of  Iso- 
lationism versts  internationalism.  As  Amer- 
icans we  want  to  run  our  own  affairs  as  Inde- 
pendently as  we  can.  We  do  not  Icve  our 
neighbors  better  than  ourselves.  But  we 
have  found  out  by  hard  experience  that  for 
our  own  fake,  if  Tor  no  nobler  reason,  we 
bzve  got  to  make  Eome  sacrifice  in  order  to 
get  on  with  our  neighbors.  UNO  as  it  stands 
is  evidence  that  our  neichbors  have  made 
the  same  discover^'.  This  Inescapable  reason- 
ing seems  to  b?  b3hind  the  debate  in  Wa"^h- 
Ington — behind  its  slow  pace  and  also  behind 
Its  sure  end. 


Atomic  Energy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  5,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  resolutions  expressing 
the  opinions  of  some  distinguished  sci- 
entists at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
on  the  control  of  atomic  energy: 

NOVEMBEB    9,    1945. 
Hon.  Walter  Jvm. 

House  OS^c?  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Jued:  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  some  of  the  scientists  of  the  University 
Of  Minnesota,  sponsored  by  the  Minnesota 
Association  of  Scientific  Workers,  a  set  of 
resolutions  concerning  the  control  of  atomic 
energy  was  adopted.  I  am  enclosing  a  ccpy 
of  these  resolutions  along  with  a  list  of  the 
scientists  who  signed  these  resolutions  with 
the  hope  that  these  resolutions  along  with 
others  of  similar  nature,  wllr  aid  In  the 
formulation  of  a  sound  policy  in  this  vitally 
Important  question. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Prof.  WiLLEM  J.  LtTTTEN. 

President,  Minnesota  Association 
Scientific  Workers,  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Inasmuch  as  no  steps  have  as  yet  bMn 
ti?ksn  for  the  international  control  of  atomic 
tncrey,  and  whereas  the  proper  solution  of 
how  best  to  use  our  knowledge  of  such  atomic 
energy  is  the  most  uigent  question  ol  tha 
time,  tie  it 


Resolved  by  the  undersigned  scie-ntUfta  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  meeting  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Minnesota  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  Scientific  Workers, 
That: 

1.  The  responsibility  for  control  of  atomic 
bombs  and  of  the  application  of  the  proc- 
esses involved  to  weapons  of  warfare  be  vested 
in  the  Security  CouncU  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization. 

2.  We  urge  the  President  cf  the  United 
States  to  appoint  immediately  a  commission 
composed  of  the  most  competent  aclentlsls 
and  statesmen  and  to  urge  the  formation  cf 
similar  commissions  by  the  governments  of 
other  great  powers,  in  order  that  these  com- 
missions may  meet  and  develop  th9  spsctflc 
pattern  for  such  control. 

Whereas  the  proposed  May-Johnson  bill  In- 
cludes serious  restrictions  on  the  dissemina- 
tion of  purely  scientific  Information,  and 
whereas  such  restrictions  will  Inevitably  lead 
to  a  deterioration  In  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  fundamental  scientific  research  and  where- 
as such  legislation  will  pit  our  country 
against  the  world  in  an  armament  race,  and, 
furthermore,  would  place  our  country  at  a 
disadvantage  in  such  race:   Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  undersigned  scien- 
tists of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  meeting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Minne-^  '  pter 
of    the    American    Association    ■  .lific 

Workers,  hereby  condemn  such  legislation; 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  above  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  House  and  Senate  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committees,  and  to  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress. 

MiNNE.*POLis.  Minn..  November  1.  1945. 
In  view  cf  the  increasing  Importance  to 
human  welfare  of  scientific  advances,  and 
because  in  the  past  the  Government  of  the. 
United  States  has  ignored  sc'-entiftc  opin- 
ion— as  ii  the  case  of  the  San  Francirco 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Organisa- 
tion, where  no  representative  of  science  was 
among  the  hundreds  of  advisers :  Tberelore 
be  it 

Rcsolied  by  the  undersigned  scientists  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  meeting  under 
the  auspices  of  t'  "  rsota  Chapter  of  the 
Associat:on   of  i:  Workers.  That   we 

urge  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  make  It  a  definite  policy  to 
appoint  to  every  advisory  and  executive  com- 
mittee dealing  with  problems  Involving  the 
use  or  control  of  scientific  advances  at  least 
one  scientist  competent  in  the  field  in  ques- 
tion, in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  sali- 
ent facts  shall  be  brought  to  the  fore  in  the 
dallberatlons  and  recommendations  of  such 
committees. 

Ernest  C.  Abbe.  W.  D.  Armstrong.  Cyrus 
P.  Earnum.  Solvleg  M.  Bergh.  John 
J.  Bittner,  E.  A.  Boyden,  J.  M. 
Bryant,  J.  W,  Euchta,  Oeorge  O. 
Burr,  Berry  Campbell,  F.  E. 
Chrlstensen.  William  6.  Cooper, 
Samuel  A.  Corson,  H.  D.  Craw- 
ford, A.  Orvllle  Dahl,  R.  W.  Daw- 
son. Elva  S.  Dayton.  Hal  Downey, 
Fred  Ellis,  Haven  Emerson,  Her- 
bert Felgl,  Charles  S.  French. 
John  J.  Glllam,  Agnes  Hansen, 
M.  Merle  Harris.  Martin  Harvlg, 
E.  Francis  Hartmann,  Austin  F. 
Henschel.  Harold  B.  rtulme.  R.  G. 
Huseby,    Don    L.     '   -  W     W. 

Kielley,  Arthur  K.  um,  I.  M. 

Kolthoff,  Nora  L.  Lai&on.  M:ir- 
garet  Clark  Lefevre,  M.  It.  Levine, 
Nathan  LLfson,  S.  C.  Lind,  Victor 
Lorber.  Wlllem  J.  Luyten,  J.  8. 
McCartney.  Irvivne  McQuarrie, 
Edward  E.  Mason,  George  Mat- 
Buyuma,  Hamlin  Mattson.  E.  J. 
Meehan,  T.  B.  Mcrner,  Shlrk-v  P. 
Miller,  Harry  W.  M  xcr.  Gcruld  M. 
N  Alfred  O.  C.  Nler.  Ro- 

hi..        .     vick,  L.  D.  PeOiev,  6.  C. 
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Ppter?.nn.  Hofcart  D  P-.wfll,  An- 
drpw  T  RirmraMtn.  John  M  Rel- 
ntr.  L*o  C  Rlnlfr,  S  B  w«iidii)I. 
C»rl  W  8h«r«<rrmh.  1  Slmiiunritch. 
Kki-I  Sallnrr,  K.  Wllhrl/n  8ten- 
•trom,  Henry  L.  Taylor.  B  W. 
TlaOiil*.  R.  M.  Tryon.  Jr  .  M*rtoii 
P.  Utter.  J,  V«lMelt.  A  L  Vwughnn. 
Maurlrf  B  ViRSChfr.  CIllToid  N. 
Wnll.  Rualti  K  Wiingiint**.  Herbt-rt 
8.  Welln.  L  J  VVflU.  W.  L  WIN 
Mama.  Hnrliind  O.  Wood.  Mlldrvd 
R.  Zleglrr 
MnmiAMUS,  Minn    Nov*mb^r  J,  194S, 


r.fir..;   i^,;   itrv .tfrnca  Home 
IJCT1N8I0N  (>!■    i    .v'  \-;K3 

HO;t  i:'\?5iS  R.  CLASON 

IN  THE  HOU81  OF  HEl'REyiN TATIVES 
Mondav.  IX'Ci^mber  3.  1945 

M  (I  A>(  N  \'r  SpeaktT.  I  liavc  rc- 
C"  ..tu  :.a:i;i.  V,,. .  .iuts  from  mrn  tn  the 
i^rviop  Riul  from  their  rclaitvfs  at  home. 

.■'■nii>i  I  :  -  .  I'  the  lrir?!V'!t'rt'  m-..!^'mt  In 
u    .<  . .  I  .acn  froi-.i    i.i   in  .lu.:.-  ■.  of 

the  Army,  NAvy,  and  Marine  Corps  arr 
being  har-.dlfHl  r  !  (  i:  V  '  r.insporlatlon  to 
tiu'  Unit,  ii  :  i.,;. 

The  Thirty-rtrst  ii  ■;  ur,  upar- 
pniJ"  made  if'uiv  !>ii  .,.,.ii  i>A(ih.  m-;- 
Yrt  It  is  nv     r-'         -   !-  ■    ' -■'  r  r.  ^ 

'    .1-,       ,.!;,,'.    >i.i    .'  -A  :   .■!     ii  will  ll'U\«. 
i...     r.....,-t.....i  I  '  '    I         i  :  i:n  stM'\  h  I'lUt'li 

•tlltf   five   lUii-       -a,   ,:        i,  .  '   ,|.  •       r    :; 

.1  •■  ;•  I  ii  !;'■■!  ■ '        !   ,1 .  ■      ■  .   '  .!■    '■     ■  \     :  ■  .  I  -t  •  ■ ; 

Li'ttpr>  tril  of  morr'  thni    ."*  i  n* 

pOln?   ; -  .vv"-'   -5'  n-  •;■:   '.     ; 


whrrr  thoy  . 

'':■■'     >v  .>;,'. ;    111 


!    (    ' • on  though 

'..  :,    i^'       Y>  '  [hr  pil- 


ing up  of  hiRh-polnt  n.cn  overseas  dUf  to 
the  failure  to  furnLsh  :-ome  type  of  trans- 
ptutation  IS  most  unfair  to  tliesc  young 
iivi  wlm  ouRir  "i  !■    !  -  n  ■    \  ta  their 

;  ,.>  ,i,,.«  f->vC!''.r'  -Mv.  '        I  !u  V  ■■.Uinot  un- 

UiiouKli  dol..y,  Will  not  b-  .  .  •  o  com- 
pel p  for  employment  vith  trx-\  a  ho  never 
went  overseas,  until  most  of  the  available 

.;.'■.  1.  ivo  been  filled. 

I  A'vi    :;;•■  that  nthr:  ("   -u  •  ossmen  are 

recei\:::  :  !■•';■-  hk-  ii^;>  !  ■.'■•winp  which 
came  in:-;  •:  •■  t'(..,.f>  ;r,<--.  n*  well  as 
articles  ^ik-  ;':•■  t'^^  v  fii..  :;  I  ::iive  re- 
ceivrc  \.'"  ■•■■  r.:  ;  ■••  :-  Pr.'-  'vVar  De- 
pa'-t!r-::;  ;;;.^r., ;.  kiKvj  n  t;>'  .i,;''.:s  to  be 
L.rui'  r.  it  eastern  ports  fri  ir.  H ;;:ope.  yet 
v.:'  lit-  !;p'ii'!i  (if  i;n!  >  la:-;^:!!^  at  west 
re  ;i;~i  ^H',-;,  ;.;,p- ■;;;■-  .n  n;--  r;ev.-spapers. 
I  :u'-\.':\r  !;•.;'    ;:,   \\i:  Dtviartment  and 

• ::  N  I  V  I)»'pa:iniorj  should  pive  more 
..:'d  ;jf  *r-  r  publicity  tci  what  they  are  do- 
ing to  bring  the  service  men  and  women 
home  '.vi!b.  full  explar.a*;crw^  of  changes 

in  pia.-.    .1. .:il  r^asofi.-  Un  app.^rent  delays 

or  «.h:in^"  ■   ::i  ,vnni  )•  ,n,',(.j  pLins: 

!"!!>    i  -i;:  T!';  :n:.  a    .\cil  i.^er  9,  1945. 
Mr.  Chae:  ;  -  R    ■    :  >.-,  .n. 

HuU3f  v:  R   'J'  '<•  '.'rJivcs, 

i\\.-~    ington.  D   C. 
DvAp   ^; ,    ri^soN:  This  is  another  note  to 
*^'  1  found  out  ttve  answer  to  my 


Ilrnt  letter.  It  yuu'U  renuMnb«i  my  question, 
•Where  ore  the  shipe?" 

InelOMd  \»  »  copy  of  nn  Item  thnt  km  not 
printed.  Tou  will  undemtand  why  it  waau't 
printed  when  you  read  the  liut  p«mgr»ph  of 
the  Item.  However.  I'd  Ilk*  to  Mdd  •oinatbing 
thnt  did  not  nppear  tn  the  Article. 

1  Tiie  editor.  R  W.  Young,  wm  broken 
from  «  teohniclnn,  fifth  grad*,  to  r  privntc. 

'2.  He  ui  now  doing  gftfbAgt  itnd  Utrine  de- 

tNllS 

3  The  rommandlnit  olScer  of  this  depot 
spoke  to  the  CMVinla  tn  thia  depot  or  e  night 
(the  eth  of  November) .  anylnK  thnt  thi«  article 
WM  true  and  that  he  had  known  abotit  it  fur 

S  WMlOl. 

4  Re  alao  said  that  he  was  doing  the  best 
he  could  to  get  the  men  home  (this  wus 
greeted  with  }»ers  and  boos) . 

I'm  also  enclosing  three  letters  which  ap* 
penred  In  the  Dally  Paclflcan.  The  first. 
"Hplanh."  Is  Comic  relief,  but  It  helptt.  The 
second  letter,  "Advice,"  la  something  that 
Senators  and  Congressmen.  I  hope,  reallxe 
But  the  tKtst  clipping  or  nil  U  the  o'^e.  400 
ShlpH  in  OrnveyarfH  NMU  Claims. 

My  father  wrote  that  he  hO|>ed  I'd  b><  home 
before  Christmas  or  soon  after.  I  nueni  there 
we  thousands  and  thousands  of  Amerlcnn 
parents  who  are  hoping  the  same  thinit.  But 
the  Jnp  parents  wont  have  to  worry,  b<<cauae 
their  soi^s  will  be  home  for  the  holidays 
through  the  eottrtMjr  of  the  United  Stittea  of 
Amrrtca. 

aineerety  youra. 

HoMrwMio  Baxuno*  Lao  Bknind  Ooal— 
DKHm  Caowoo,  BNimNo  LiMrru,  Mo  Bia 
Bxoaua  Bcroat  Novimur 

(By  Sgt  Dal*  Kramer) 
Manila.— Analysia    of    facta    and    (igurea 
gnthrretl   from  various  Arn\y   afMUMi  0OA> 
kj  troopa  bomt  for  dlt- 

1  8latH(ifiii<»  Jmni  MaiUin  for  the  Month 
of  Ort.<her  will  toU)  sbout  half  the  77.7110 
I  In  the  troop  movemont  pcI  edvile 
iTti  by  (HMral  MacArihurs  hemi. 
qunrteiMi  earlier  In  the  month,  Judging  fron» 
thf  number  already  departed  and  shipping 
fttcllltlea  In  Bl|{ht. 

'A.  Ni)  lanre-scnle  movement  of  returntea 
can  bo  expected  before  November  I.  At  bMt, 
iibuut  one-fourti»  of  tht  rtturntet  lii  the 
tour  depots  which  send  personnel  th-ouuh 
tht<  Manila  P«>rt — Twenty-flrst,  Twenty-sec- 
ond. T»Tnty-nluth.  uud  Women's  Distribu- 
tion Center— can  hope  to  embnrk  iwfore 
Novcmljer  I, 

3.  The  crowded  dep<it«  are  accepting  only 
•  few  returnees,  mostly  over  90-point  meu, 
or  ineti  over  38  yean  o)d. 

4.  Returnee*  will  leave  the  depots  on  a 
flrsi-ln-flrst-out  t>asis.  rather  than  according 
to  their  number  of  points. 

5.  As  things  look  now  not  much  help  can 
be  expected  from  cargo  ships.  Some  rcttirn- 
ing  Liberty  ships  carry  a  dozen  or  so  re- 
turnees In  vacant  crew  or  guard  spacer,  and 
Transportation  Corps  Is  experimenting  with 
a  couple  of  Liberties.  The  War  Department 
gives  a  flat  no  on  hasty  "camping  out"  con- 
version. 

6.  No  help  from  units  of  the  fleet  can  t)e 
expected  Immediately.  The  Navy  has  been 
allotted  troop  transports  for  its  own  per- 
sonnel. 

The  above  conclusions  are  drawn  from  In- 
formation gained  In  Interviews  with  oincials 
of  AFWESPAC  Transportation  Corps  Re- 
placement Ccmmand,  and  Par  Eastera  Air 
Force's  22d  Replacement  Depot. 

Military  personnel  sent  home  through  the 
Manila  Port  lietween  October  1  and  October 
20  totaled  31.647.  according  to  AFWESPAC 
Transportatirn  C-rps.  The  Tlilrty-eighth 
Division,  ship;^*  c  i<  a  unit,  comprised  a  little 
more  than  hall  of  that  figure. 

If  the  schedule  for  shipping  as  of  October 
aa  lK>Ids.  places  for  7.114  persons  wJl  he 
available  during  the  balance  of  October,  with 


the  only  big  <h!p  due  at  the  very  end  of  the 
month  Wrtiiing  to  fUl  tiiea*  plaoM.  besides 
rcfuUr  rtturi^Ms,  art  hogpital  pftttonts  and  » 
few  etvin«M  '  rho  have  bmn  wapteiwa  by  the 
Army. 

T^us  If  7,1 00  Army  returneea  are  given 
places  the  to  al  shipped  for  October  will  be 
around  37,0<Mi  oonpared  with  the  77,700  goal 
set  in  the  eaay  October  schedule. 

Check  of  Klie  four  distribution  defXHs 
which  send  peraonnel  through  the  Manila 
port  shows  ttiat  between  SC.OOO  and  36.000 
men  and  wofnen  now  occupy  them.  Xxact 
ngure  on  October  17  was  33.987.  divided  M 
follows:  j 

Twenty-Arft  Depot;  1,043  oScers,  I.BIB  en« 
listed  men. 

Twenty-second  Depot:  1,043  ofBcers,  7,( 
enlisted  meni 

Tw»nty>nlith  Depot:  2,040  oQcers,  10,6 
enlisted  meiu 

Women's  qistrtbutlon  Center:  786  oAoers 
(Including  nurses)  and  ftl'J  enlisted  woMvn. 

Not  much  ihange  has  occurred  since  then. 

Length  of  time  returnves  hsve  remained  In 
the  depots  varies  from  a  day  or  two  for  new 
arrivals  to  w  month  and  a  half  for  Wacs. 
Average  wait  t>efore  ahtpment  has  been  run- 
ning atxiut  3;weeka,  Prospects  are  that  the 
wnltlng  pert^tU  will  Increase  rsther  than 
lessen. 

At  the  twojblg  AFW18PAC  ground-pcnon- 
n«l  depots — ^;he  Twenty-nrst  and  Twenty- 
ninth — men  arlth  leas  than  90  points  who 
appear  are  lelng  sent  back  to  their  unite 
until  auch  time  ns  space  becomes  available. 
Men  with  ovfr  90  points  or  who  are  over  38 
yeiu-a  old  ari  received  if  they  bavr 
Sinn  tu  ent«r  from  the  repmoentei 
ninnd.  Th*  Air  Oorpe  Tw*nty-second  Depot, 
overcrowded, lis  net  aeeepting  men. 

The  depots  are  shipping  personnel  on  a 
basis  of  nrat'ln,  first  out,  rather  than  on  a 
basis  of  hlgl  pointers  first  and  tm  dovMi. 
T\\i»  will  mean  thnt  mnny  mei\  with  points 
m  the  ssven^ea  will  lenv*  before  iui«ny  with 
»at  haMMNMd  was  that  aoaae 
}W>polnt  men  available  before 
ken- -quick-acting  untta  moved 
^n  tn  the  depots  faster  tbiut 
|h-polnt  men  In. 
I  tor'  mustering  men  out  of 
ipoU  is  this: 

lert  are  cut  tn  grtnipa  (usu« 
.  tto  separation  centers  m  the 
States,  according  to  the  arrival  of  men  In  the 
de|)ots.  Replacement  command  anys  that  in 
the  etm»  of  BnAll  sepnratinn  centers  it  may 
require  a  colpi«  or  3  days  to  fill  a  list  of 
38,  but  thatlthe  spread  Is  never  more  than 
3  days.  Th\|8.  two  men  who  come  into  a 
depot  at  the 'same  time  should  leave  within 
not  more  th^n  3  days  of  each  other. 

Cargo-ship'  commanders  who  ha\*e  l)erths 
available  are  required  to  report  them  to 
troop  movenient.  In  this  way  small  lots  of 
a  dozen  or  two  returnees  have  been  moved. 
But  the  Wai>  Department  does  not  perrrlt 
transportatltjn  of  troops  on  unconverted 
cargo   shipjs. 

A  few  dayt  ago  the  W.ir  Department  did. 
however,  grint  permission  to  AFWESPAC 
Tr.insportati«in  Corps  to  convert  Llljerty 
ships  under  certain  circumstances.  But  the 
change-over  regulations  are  strict,  with  most 
of  the  usual  "transport  conditions  required — 
fresh  vegetables,  hot  meals,  bunks,  refrigera- 
tion, and  S3  on.  Transportation  Corps  is 
now  experimenting  with  a  couple  of  Liber- 
ties. Once  ccnverted,  a  Liberty  wUl  be  able 
to  carry  bet\teen  500  and  750  men. 


Orrsa   to    BtiNC    GI's    Home   Evaoed — East- 
HAjcpToN  Mam  Scores  Ofstcxals  roa  Am- 

TUDK 

EASTHAMprDN.  November  29.— Burned  up 
at  the  attitude  of  some  ofBcials  who  evaded 
the  issoie  when  he  offered  to  bring  between 
eOO  and  700  servicemen  home  from  the  Phil- 
ippines.   Capi.    Benjamin    Kuta,    Bastbamp- 


over   90, 

uniti  made 
hiKh-poInt 
low-point 
others  got 

Procedure 
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ton's  only  mardtent-marlne  skipper,  snld 
his  thlp,  the  Floyd  Olbboti.i.  nude  the  13,- 
000-mlle  trip  back  to  the  8  ates  with  an 
empty  bottom. 

QOT  ONLY   XXCUSSS 

Captain  Kuts,  the  vnui^nest  man  In  the 
country  ever  to  co;  a  Liberty  ihip, 

said  there  were  oth.i  r...!*  crmlng  Ivmie 
the  same  way.  He  snld  he  could  have  can- 
vertfd  his  Liberty  hhlp  to  arotMi  inodnte  the 
men  m  nbovit  a  days,  but  wan  givrn  the 
flimsy  rxcURe  thnt  this  would  tie  h:B  ship  up. 
He  scoffed  nt  this  excuse  iind  rold  that  at 
the  time  he  made  hii  orlRlnnl  nltrr  his  ship 
hnd  already  been  la:d  up  tor  3  days  by 
ofTclnla. 

He  brushed  aside  other  excuses  concerning 
the  health  of  the  men  and  snld  thnt  ti.is 
was  not  gtvpii  any  thought  when  the  mni 
were  shipped  overurm,  Ho  raid  thnt  mnny 
men  he  talked  \^  aid  have  tm 

means  of   tranij  :    tn   \if\.   hi  i 

would  not  hnvo  i  t  little  hardship 

they  would  hhve  i  a     d  on  his  b^>at. 

The  merchant  mariner  was  In  hit  early 
twenties  when  hr 
hni  been  In  the  ^ 
years.    He  Ui^y'i  a  :a.  : 

Ing  the  war  lu.u  ll.l^  Ok  i 


mmand,  and 
o  for  severnl 

a   ri. 


I' 


U\t 


«'"t^  Into  Te«i 
.m  a  15- 

iJie     rlti'M     , 


w 


iHkt 
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Of  the  world 

When  he  brouc'^* 
week,  Kutn  wna  i 
voyage    tn    the    i  .. 
lashed  out  st  returning  empty    i 
should  be  pi '^       '        ■  '   cnrry  i< 
critical  cargi  a.  thu  on 

denied  the  riKhi  to 
He  anticipated  a  Ntr 
DecrnUiei ,    if    C' 

Kutn  lives  on  Jri \  ......     a.. 

oated  ih  the  lornl  schtx^ls  and  attxnded  the 
merchant •mnrine  schools, 


We  Muit  Aid  UnfortQnttc  War  ^^ictimi  in 
fiwopt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAF.'XS 
or 

HON.WILLIA'^    \  riTTENGER 

or   Mi.NNL-UlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSTRSSENT  ATIVB8 
Wednesday,  Diiember  5.  J 915       « 

Mr.  PITTENOKR  Mr,  Spfuker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  already 
appropriated  over  $I.300.000.00<:  for  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  RehablUta- 
tlon  Admini.^vlratlon.  This  orgunliation 
was  created  by  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  aid  to  the  unfortunate  people  In 
war-torn  countries  who  were  suffering 
and  would  suffer  from  lack  of  food, 
clothing,  medicine,  and  other  n  »cessities 
Of  life.  That  was  UNRRA.  We  were 
assured  with  typical  cockeyed  New  Deal 
ns.suredness  that  nothing  else  ^.•ould  do, 
but  we  just  had  to  have  it.  It  was  jtist 
going  to  do  the  Job.  This  attitude  on 
the  part  of  those  in  authority  in  this 
Government  of  ours  was.  of  course,  typi- 
cal of  everything  they  have  done  for 
years  and  years.     When  anything  worth 

While  is  to  be  accomplished,  instead  of 
using  one  of  the  numerous  bureaus, 
boards,  and  commissions  which  are 
already  in  existence  and  which  are  l>eing 
fed  by  the  taxpayers  of  America — 1  said 
America,  and  not  Europe  or  A5ia— right 
away  one  of  the  glamour  boys  wants  to 
create  a  new  commission  so  there  can  be 
new  jobs — and  I  tliink  most  of  them  are 
political — and    more     red     tape,     and 


more  money  spent.  However,  Congrega 
yielded  to  the  pica  that  we  must  do 
something  for  the  unforiunrtte,  nnd  we 
have  appropriated  over  81.300,000,000  for 
relief  purpoycit  to  be  administered  by 
UNRRA.  Today  t'  !'  :ise  la  consider- 
ing  an  authorlzai  .  .  an  additional 
81.000.CC0  000  for  UNRRA.  The  set-up. 
like  all  of  thAe  "brain  trust"  set-ups.  is  a 
dlfTleult  one  to  oppose.  They  tell  un 
that  there  Is  .tufTerlng  In  Europe,  nnd  we 
all  know  that,  nnd  I  do  not  believe  thnt 
there  Is  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaenlatives  who  docs  not  want  to  help 
and  who  does  not  want  his  QDvcrninent 
to  demonstrate  Its  humanitarian  ideals, 

The  second  part  of  the  bra;"  '  •  t 
philosophy  Is  that  UNR^A  is  Im; 
able  and  UNRRA  must  have  the  inomy, 
Thrn  the  third  step  in  this  brnin-lru.a 
:  '  ic  l3  that  if  yot'  vote  agaln.st  UNRHA, 
then  you  vote  to  let  people  In  war-torn 
Europe  starve  and  die.  Of  course,  thc.*-.e 
so-called  logical  steps  are  false  as  is 
"  '^ally  the  case  with  all  brain  lru.«st 
iment.H  which  disregard  sound  bu.sl- 
Mts.s  principles  and  believe  In  chasing 
butterflies  and  the  rainbow. 

CiTtalnly  relief  ought  to  be  extended. 
1' It  by  the  .vume  token  the  Amerlcnn 
prapir  ought  to  be  tol(i  the  truth  about 
UNRRA.  Prom  every  discussion  that  I 
have  heard  by  dl      "  -  '     '"  '•« 

outfit  known  as  D'i  at 

a  bi\d  Job.  or  no  Job  at  ail.  It  just  aim- 
I ''  *>^  not  accomplishing  reiults.  It  Is 
I  1     Its  methods  are  filled  with 

I  V  and  mistakes.    It  Is  building 

I.,,  .i  ...  ;  organliatlon  with  large  num* 
bers  of  ptHiple  on  Its  pay  rolls  and  to 
make  the  story  short,  people  who  are  In 
need  of  food  and  clothing  and  other 
things,  are  Just  simply  not  getting  thi<m 
under  the  present  UNRRA  methods. 
Money  that  Congr«ss  Is  approprlKiing 
fat  the  relief  purpoHcs  Is  being  wasted. 
i  here  have  been  too  many  charfM  on 
the  fir>or  of  this  House  to  that  efTect,  to 
pel"       ■         <)  go  unr  '     I  am  sat- 

Isfl  y  are  tr         1   Kewise,  I  am 

satlsflec^  that  our  UNRRA  set  up  in  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe  Is  a  political 
set-up.  favoring  one  faction  or  the  other 
In  connection  with  Internal  troubles  of 
those  countries.  This  Is  certainly  a  dis- 
grace. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have 
some  well  established  agency  to  do  this 
relief  work.  We  have  the  American  Red 
Cro.ss.  That  i.s  an  outstanding  group  of 
people.  I  say  this  in  spite  of  the  mud- 
throwing  contest  on  the  part  of  some  ill 
advised  people  Just  a  few  days  ago.  Then 
we  have  the  Salvation  Army.  Then  we 
have  national  church  organizations  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  relief 
groups  formed  in  the  United  States  for 
the  purposes  of  soliciting  funds  for  re- 
lief work  in  this  country  or  that  country, 
as  the  case  may  l>e.  With  typical  brain- 
trust.  New  D?al  purpose  of  wasting 
money,  by  creating  a  new  spending  agen- 
cy, administration  officials  entirely  ig- 
nore established  agencies  which  I  have 
just  enumerated.  If  we  appropriate 
money  for  relief,  let  us  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Red  Cross  or  these  other 
agencies,  with  proper  safeguards.  With 
a  good  conscience  we  can  vote  funds  for 
that  sort  of  procedure.  We  will  know 
that    the    under-fed,    under-nourished, 


and  sick  people  in  war-torn  countries 
across  the  seas  are  going  to  get  as  much 
care  as  our  0;)vernment  through  Its 
agencies  can  administer.  Let  us  qtilt 
following  his  UNRRA  political  set-up 
and  measure  tlie  problem  and  the  pro- 
cedure In  terms  of  busincBs-)Uke  and 
common  sen.se  methods. 

The  t  ■  ts  long  since  paaied  when 
the  Un  >.ites  should  be  considered 

as  the  one  country  to  which  nil  other 
countries  could  and  sho  ''  'tvn  when 
they  want  a  hand-out.    i  .\  is  con- 

cerned with  theli  pollticttl  pioLtlema,  Its 
shame  is  nil  the  grenter  when  It  plays 
politics  with  human  misery. 

While  I  am  talking  about  hand-outs  to 
other  countries.  I  call  attention  to  the 
Item  in  the  newspapers  2  or  3  days  ago 
to  the  efTect  that  Prance  had  Just  nego- 
tiated a  $500,000,000  loan.  Ycu  all  know 
thai  Great  Riitain  wants  15,000.000,000, 
Russia  86.000.000.000.  and  well  Informed 
people  have  .said  that  II  we  are  going  to 
follow  that  pnlicrn  of  loaning  money, 
then  every  other  country  In  Europe  has 
the  same  right.  Incidentally.  If  we  are 
to  finance  the  rest  of  linve 

the  same  duty  toward  Mirles 

of  Europe  that  we  have  towards  those  I 
have  Just  mentioned,  I  deny,  however, 
Mr.  Speaker,  thai  there  Is  any  duty  what- 
tver.  We  all  know  thai  Ihi^se  so-called 
loans  Will  never  be  paid.  I  chuUrnKe  tha 
good  fnlth  of  Great  Britain  nnd  Russia 
and  Prance. 

I  challenge  the  good  Judgmnit  of  th» 
leaders  tn  our  Oovernmenl  who  look  wit  If 
fa\'  program  of  hnnd-outa.    It 

la  k  ng  to  us  the  HI  will  of  every 

country  in  the  world,  and  If  continued 
will  wreck  this  Oovernmenl  of  ours, 

In  this  connect Itm  let  it  be  noted  that 
the  Wwr  Department  and  Navy  Depart- 
ment muNt  get  the  Idea  out  of  their  aya- 
tems  that  all  they  have  to  do  to  come  to 
Conireai,  itt  aU  the  moMy  UMy  tmL 
and  spend  It  any  way  thay  luatM.  Thtf 
had  better  get  on  a  poaoetime  basis  where 
they  can  show  why  they  need  money  and 
how  they  are  going  to  spend  It,  olherwlaa 
they  will  wreck  a  lot  of  worth-while  de- 
fense programs  on  the  foundation  of 
their  own  foolishness  and  stupidity.  The 
taxpayers  are  not  going  to  let  them  oper- 
ate on  any  glorified  wartime  basis.  It 
takes  too  much  money.  These  same  re- 
marks apply  to  some  other  Government 
agencies.  As  time  goes  on.  the  gigantic 
task  of  trying  to  balance  the  budget  and 
secure  an  adequate  revenue  with  which 
to  operate  the  Govei'nment  and  pay  its 
expenses  is  going  to  become  more  and 
more  important.  The  only  other  alter- 
native is  to  turn  the  printing  presses 
loose,  cheapen  the  dollar,  and  invite  in- 
flation and  the  payment  of  our  debts  and 
obligations    in    worthless    Government 

money.  There  you  have  it — the  same 
thing  as  an  outright  repudiation  of  Gov- 
ernment obligattons.  We  do  not  want 
this. 

It  Is  all  the  more  Important,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  husband  our  resources 
and  cut  out  now  trying  to  be  papa, 
grandpa,  mama,  and  grandma,  for  such 
defenseless  (?)  and  well-meaning  (?) 
cousins  as  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 
Do  not  let  the  sunshine  of  diplomatic 
boiled  shirts  dazzle  yoto.    These  people 
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do    not    want    us    to    be    their    legal 
giiardians. 

I  say  this  is  important  because  there 
are  many  worth-while  domestic  pro- 
irrams  which  are  going  to  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  money.  Then  we  ought  to 
look  after  our  own  people  a  little.  We 
have  entirely  neglected  to  develop  our  do- 
mestic programs  and  we  have  .sadly  neg- 
lected programs  that  would  be  for  the 
betterment  of  ovir  own  people.  I  get  let- 
ters every  day,  for  example,  from  some 
aged  couple  who  are  barely  able  to  buy 
the  neces-sary  food  on  which  to  live  with 
the  small  old-age  a.ssistance  payments 
that  are  made  to  th-.-r.  bv  their  various 
relief  Iward.'^  Thi^  ic'oa-ij.s  mvist  be  in 
somebody's  hra.r.  .  Ah'T.  'hcv  thin:<  it  a 
fine  thine  t-  i';a:.  S5O0,C00  000  t.^  F;  ance 
•nd  I'r.'-r.  -;iv  -o  John  D:>-,  63  v-  ir-  of 
uiif  and  U)  h.-  *.fe  Marv  D()^^  70  vt'cir- 
of  Hi-'fv  '...^  Gi  vt;  nmtr.:  of  ycurs  cannot 
afford  :r.  p,av  -o  ;  :.,,ik-  more  than  thirty 
or  UiV'x  fi<il;ar>  a  !:ior/b,  or-;  wliich  to  live 
uv  AHV  of  oid-ai--''  H>  .;>tani't  I  ^ay  such 
Ht-  atf;';;fii'  '-n  ll\<-  p^i:'-  ni  Ifacii'r-  of  our 
Governmt'nl  ;s  pure  nonst-n.-f-,  Thi>  is 
iii>r  oru-  probh-m — the  probi-  m  oi  our 
old  pi'op;*-  -Ahu  h-i,-  ht-arri  during  recent 
'.'•a!->  u  1'-  nf  borrio...-.;  !(■  piatitade-  about 
n-.i.'iuin.'ai  ;an;-:r.  and  about  help.r.'  the 
unfonuna:"  Th^n  these  same  old  folks 
of  our-  .*  :-.  1  a:'-  tiuly  tiie  forsotten  man. 
r.a'.  e  hioi  !i(.  K.r.dly  considerations  from 
their  o.s::  Cro'. ei  n.nv^nf  aiong  any  proper 
lll.e>  i\:.a.   •  .  _;. 


Address  of  Most  Rev.  Richard  .J. 
Gushing,  D.  D. 

KX'ILNtlOX    Or'    REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  CURLEY 

I   F    .VH-.s\'   if   -.t  •-;  - 
IN   THE   H<.jViiE   OF   REPRF.-^KXT  A  I  P.  HLS 

Wcd^!r^cfi::,    D    ■,••:'■    ■    J    VMj 

Mr,  CURIEY  Mr  Sp.aK- r,  .vA-r 
leave  to  exiead  rr.y  ren:ar.K,>  in  ir.-  Hei  - 
CRD,  I  include  the  tollovvin'^'  addr>  ■>  .t 
nienicnai  i^ia^.-  Tor  !iie  One  Hundr*  d  a;,d 
Fir>t  Infantry  veteran,^  at  the  Cath-u;  .. 
of  the  Hoiy  Crov-  bv  Mo^t  R.;\  R.  :.a.d 
J.  Cu.>hin.;   D   D 

Ttu-s  n^eiiioiiai  -erv.c-'  .<  a  pr.iverful  trib- 
ute TO  %our  dep.ij'ed  cur.uadt-.s  Tlie  great 
p«e:,    l"eniiy-<i  11.    bfaat.Iui.s     fA'aie-v-ed    the 

''P:a\-  for  rrv  siul       M^ae  uangc  a:e  wr-.^ag:.; 

bv   praw.-; 
Ti.a;;   ;a.j-  w.  lal  cUeain-  i.f      Wherefore    let 

thy  V    ;,e 
P:-p  hke  .1  "■.  ■ur.'a:!':  ;  ■'-  rr.r    r.iahr.  and  ciav 
Pel  what  r.ve  me.-.    betTcr  'U.i?i  ^heep  or  goats 
TSait  i.our.sh  a  b.aici  Lte  ^'.:til:a  the  hraiu 
I:     kM.jvv;-,;     Cii-c;,     taey     .u;     ;u  :     lauuii    -  f 

p:..Ma- 
Ecih  r,  .  'hcraselves  and  those  who  call  them 

fi:er.ds?" 

Thost-  ha-  Vsi-.e.ni  vou  .Dr.iv  *h. i.-  morning 
worked  ;iad  p:.:yai  t>  \i_:.'  .,:.,!  p:.i;.  •.■d  with 
yov;  The;,-  hra-F>ci  :a  'hew  'j-xw  ^:i;.o:  -  r 
^reat  wav  -o  !)u;!d  th:s  --oui^tr'.-.  Ti^e-,-  be- 
heved  in  .Air.ern  u.  luugh:  tor  Air.enca!  .u.d 
diet'   for  .Air.era  a 

The  !r,p;i  w;.  se'ned  Anierua  were  :r.,  ;» 
of  strop.e  reiigiuus  convictiur..  Tlua:  t:r._. 
losophy  ^r  hfe  stemmed  from  'h  r  c.  iva.  '.  ;.. 
What    V.  !<    The    r«sult '     The     ■ra-:i:.i;    eb'*-' 


o*  American  education  wu  to  make  good 
Christians.  The  first  result  of  American  leg- 
islation was  to  put  God  In  the  center  cl 
society.  The  first  foundations  of  American 
citizenship  were  laid  in  the  plain,  unvar- 
nished statement  that  the  rights  of  man 
come  from  God.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
historic  background  we  have  a  creed  rooted 
in  our  Constitution,  our  history,  and  cur 
spirit  which  if  followed  will  preserve  our  land 
from  evil  and  help  to  save  the  world.  Every 
school  boy  should  be  taught  that  creed.  In 
simple,  understandable  language  It  can  be 
summarily  expressed  as  follows: 

As  an  American  I  believe  In  God  and  in 
the  laws  of  God.  I  believe  in  the  personal 
dignity  of  man,  and  that  this  dignity,  rooted 
in  his  rights,  belongs  to  man's  nature  as  a 
rational  being.  The  use  of  these  rights  may 
be  prevented  by  force;  but  they  caiinot  be 
talien  away  by  the  state  or  any  other  power. 
In  other  words.  I  believe  that  men  are  en- 
dowed with  natural  rights  which  are  born 
with  them  and  remain  as  long  as  life  lem.ains. 
Chief  among  these  natural  rights  are  the 
nghts  to  life,  to  personal  Integrity,  to  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  to  property,  to  a  reason- 
able minimum  of  education,  to  a  family 
wage,  to  the  expression  of  thov^ght  and  opin- 
ion, to  the  practice  of  religious  worship,  and 
to  membership  in  aissociations. 

Your  conferees,  my  dear  men  of  the  One- 
Himdred  and  First  Infantry,  fought  and  died 
for  this  doctrine. 

As  an  American  I  also  believe  In  the 
sanctity  of  the  home  and  that  the  rock  upon 
which  society  rests  is  the  family. 

I  believe  that  the  home  is  the  first  and 
the  most  Important  school;  that  the  mother 
has  been  constituted  by  God  the  first  and 
the  most  effective  teacher.  I  believe  that 
the  home  is  the  house  of  God— another 
church;  that  every  family  is  a  sanctuary,  a 
gateway  to  Heaven,  a  place  of  reverence  and 
holiness.  A  dining  room  table  with  chil- 
dren's eager,  happy  faces  around  it  ceases  to 
be  a  mere  dining  room  and  becomes  an  altar. 
The  home  is  a  temple  of  life  in  which  Is 
tabernacled  the  human  soul,  made  to  the 
Image  and  likeness  of  God.  It  is  the  first  of 
those  secular  structures  which  democratic 
life  must  quicken  with  religion  if  It  is  to 
survive.  Those  whom  you  remember  today 
also  died  for  this  doctrine,  for  the  sanctity 
of  the  home. 

I  believe  in  the  right  of  private  property, 
that  capital  has  not  only  rights,  but  also 
obligations;  that  labor  has  the  .right  to 
crganlae  In  order  to  secure  its  economic 
rights,  and  also  the  obligation  of  working  In 
harmony  with  capital,  of  producing  honestly, 
of  accepting  reasonable  agreements.  1  be- 
lieve that  the  Ideal  way  of  attaining  these 
end  is  by  union-management  cooperation 
In  which  the  brains  of  both  capital  and  labor 
unite  in  mutual  support  for  the  welfare  of 
all. 

As  an  American  I  also  believe  that  law  is  a 
sacred  obligation,  that  all  human  law  flews 
from  the  law  of  God.  The  prewar  world 
built  a  way  of  life  based  on  economic  plans, 
political  plans,  and  social  -plans — on  any- 
thing and  everything  but  God's  law.  That 
prewar  world  Is  dead.  It  was  killed  by  its 
own  hand  and  it  look  your  beloved  comrades 
with  it.  Its  hand  was  held  up  by  rationalism, 
false  liberalism,  individualism,  unbridled 
capital i.-^ni.  uu-estrained  competition,  power 
politics.  Ail  ii3  postulates,  all  its  growth 
and  development  led  only  to  the  right  of 
might.  It  has  now  fallen  under  an  avalanche 
of  blood.  We  have  a  sacred  obligation  to 
'  1--  A<:de  these  Godless  systems,  to  put  God 
h.i.k  ..  -. K'iety.  to  rebuild  the  world  on  the 
ba,>..^  i  :  Ci'  d  1  ev  If  we  do  not  fulfill  that 
eo.:_at.,a:  v. e  Pul  those  whom  we  honor 
today 

I  b  a  eve  that  democracy  Is  based  on  the 
^:>-ir.  ..,.v  a  love:  it  is  spi-.tual.  social,  and 
'■•■■  '.  raerely  political,  and  as  a  result 

I  r.;  :.  b  'her's  keeper  and  I  am  obligated 
t"  ra^p  h;rr.  ir  h;s  need.     These  are  the  basic 
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doctrines  of  |he  creed  that  flows  from  the 
Constitution  ind  the  ideals  of  America.  And 
for  these  andj  all  other  doctrines  emanatlpg 
from  the  Bill  bf  Rights  and  the  Constitution, 
your  confrere*  died. 

In  accordance  with  that  credo — how  can 
we  tolerate  the  slow  starvation  of  millions 
of  people  in  Europe  and  elsewhere — how  can 
we  trample  oH  the  rights  of  minorities  that 
had  no  part  In  hurling  the  world  Into  the 
abyss  of  war-^how  can  we  fail  to  give  sym- 
pathy, couiage.  and  hope  to  whole  nations 
who  once  beftriended  us  and  are  now  being 
absorbed  by  foreign  powers — how  can  we 
passively  observe  the  moral  decay  of  our 
own  country  and  expect  to  supply  Inspira- 
tion for  the  festoration  and  resurrection  of 
devastated  najtions? 

My  dear  men.  your  presence  here  this 
morning  is  a  reminder  to  your  fellowmen  and 
to  your  departed  that  you  cling  to  the  creed 
that  has  made  America  great.  Tour  way 
for  peace  and  prosperity  Is  the  way  of  spir- 
ituality, the  fay  back  to  God.  Every  prob- 
lem is  fimdamentaly  a  religious  problem 
and  the  solution  can  always  be  found  in  our 
creed  and  in  the  application  of  the  basic 
truths  of  that  creed  to  the  shop,  the  office, 
the  market  ^lace.  and  the  poUtical  arena. 
In  the  light  iof  this  fact  we  have  need  of 
more  men  of  pod  and  fewer  diplomats,  more 
fiery  prophets  and  fewer  politicians;  more  of 
the  Sermon  On  the  Mount  and  less  of  the 
Jargon  from  the  modern  towers  of  Babel; 
more  of  the  sjjirituaj  values  of  our  founding 
fathers  and  lefes  of  the  time-serving  standards 
of  new-found  friends,  more  family  prayers 
and  less  famijy  Jaza;  more  teamwork  on  the 
part  of  labor  and  management  and  less 
rivalry  and  g^eed. 

The  whole  'world  looks  to  us  for  •leader- 
ship, for  life-|ivlng  help.  We  have  survived 
the  greatest  tt-agedy  of  hi.=tory.  Our  Amer- 
ican way  of  l^e.  as  bequeatlied  to  us  by  our 
forebears,  possesses  all  the  basic  elements  of 
Justice  and  icharity  so  urgently  needed 
throughout  the  world.  Let  us  be  true  to 
our  creed,  truje  to  America,  true  to  God  and 
one  another  and  we  will  not  fail.  Split  the 
unity  that  Is  America,  smash  the  spirit  that 
is  America,  ttlast  the  religious  background 
of  America,  and  we  will  have  more  destruc- 
tion than  evet'  came  from  the  split  atom  in 
the  atomic  b^mb. 

This  is  the  message  cur  beloved  dead  have 
bequeathed  t<»  us.  We  might  have  broken 
faith  with  thbse  who  died  In  World  War  I, 
but  we  must  tiot  break  faith  with  the  heroes 
of  the  late  wair  who  sleep  on  the  floor  cf  the 
deep  and  ben4^^^  the  soil  of  five  continents. 
It  Is  for  us  to  maintain  wh.it  we  have,  to 
hold  fast  to  ttie  creed  of  America  and  to  the 
fundamental  law  of  our  Constitution,  love 
of  God  and  10 ve  of  neighbor.  Every  nation 
in  the  world  Ipoks  to  us  today  for  leadership, 
for  hope,  for  salvation.  If  we  wlU  only  be 
ourselves  an4  refuse  to  wander  from  our 
American  creed  we  can  fulfill  the  greatest 
mission  of  charity,  mercy,  and  leadership 
that  Almightkr  God  ever  permitted  to  be 
entrusted  to  iny  nation. 


General  Bradley's  Vital  Tasks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MISSOCTtI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  5,  1945 

Mr,  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  follov/ing  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  for  December 
3,  1945: 
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CENEK.nl    BRADLEY  S    VrTAL    TASK 

With  soldiers  and  sailors  coming  home  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  1,000,000  every  month,  the 
United  States  faces  a  national  problem  of 
social  readjustment  unprecedented  in  his- 
tory. "Handle  this  problem  Improperly," 
President  Conant  of  Harvard  has  said,  "and 
wo  may  well  sow  the  seeds  of  civil  war  within 
a  decade." 

This  warning  has  been  soberly  stressed  by 
Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  head  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  whose  far-reaching  program 
for  former  servicemen  Is  running  head-on 
against  serious  opposition  from  certain  ele- 
ments of  Congress  and  from  veterans'  or- 
ganizations themselves.  The  complexities  of 
the  undertaking,  outlined  by  Donald  Grant 
In  yesterday's  Post-Dispatch,  are  of  an  order 
requiring  bold  thinking  and  resolute  effort 
both  in  and  out  of  Government.  The  evi- 
dence, so  far.  is  that  we  have  not  yet  bsgun 
to  Co  the  Job. 

General  Bradley's  program  calls  for  a 
strong,  independent,  decentralized  Veterans' 
Administration,  an  organization  built  and 
operated  for  one  thing,  to  give  efficient  serv- 
ice. He  wants  a  medical  corps  with  the 
best  doctors  he  can  get;  he  wants  hospitals 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good:  he  wants 
administrators  of  courtge  and  energy,  un- 
hampered  by  traditional  procedures:  he  wants 
community  organizations  that  will  offer  the 
veteran  more  than  a  runaround. 

Against  him  are  alined  many  and  power- 
ful forces  of  tradition,  political  privilege, 
vested  interest  and  public  apathy.  There  are 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  thinking  more 
of  getting  hospitals  in  their  home  districts 
than  they  are  of  caring  for  disabled  men. 
There  are  leaders  of  veterans'  organizations, 
most  of  them  soldiers  In  earlier  wars,  who  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  their  own  influence, 
not  of  the  Job  to  be  done. 

In  the  Veterans'  Administration  itself. 
there  are  men  who  have  a  vested  interest 
in  old  and  Inefficient  procedures;  th^ere  are 
political  Job-holders  comfortable  in  sinecures 
and  resistant  to  change.  In  many  commu- 
nities— St.  Louis  among  them — there  is  wide 
unawareness.  resulting  in  apathy,  of  the 
critical  urgency  of  the  problem. 

So  far.  it  is  very  clear,  the  country  has 
not  yet  understood  that  General  Bradley 
is  saying  quite  simply  that  on  the  wise  solu- 
tion of  the  veteran  problem  may  depend  the 
very  future  of  freedom  in  America.  Let 
15.000.000  men  come  to  feel  that  tttey  have 
In  any  measure  failed  to  establish  themselves 
equitably  in  the  life  of  the  country,  and 
there  will  be  a  pressure  group  such  as  history 
has  not  seen. 


The  Divine  Destiny 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5,  1945 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  letter  and 
sermon: 

WATERVIU.E  Methodist  Chukch. 
Waiertille.  O'lio,  Noicmber  29,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Homes  A.  Ramet, 
House  Office  Buildtng. 

Washington.  DC. 
Dear   Jiidge   Ramet:    I   recall   with   much 
pleasure  your  recent  visit  to  WatervUle. 

As  we  drove  by  our  church  and  you  saw 
the  sermon  title  based  on  immortality,  you 
asked  for  a  copy  of  the  manuscript.  It  la 
here  enclpsed. 


Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  have  no  special 
requests  for  legislation  that  I  have  not  pre- 
viously made  known.  Is  that  not  a  relief  to 
you? 

With  kindest  personal  regards  for  your  In- 
terest, I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lotus  R.  Wolter. 

The  Divine  Destint 

Life  on  earth  is  not  a  punishment  or  an 
existence  to  be  endured  in  anticipation  of 
that  which  is  above  hardship.  The  divine 
destiny  begins  now.  Life  begins  with  life. 
With  Peter  we  ought  cry  out  In  Joy,  "It  Is 
good  to  be  here." 

To  treat  life  here  and  now  as  good  in  the 
faith  that  the  best  is  yet  to  be  is  to  know 
immortality.  By  Immortality  is  meant  that 
which  is  good  and  above  destruction,  and 
which  in  the  sight  of  God  is  eternal.  Im- 
mortality is  not  proved;   it  is  lived. 

lmmohtautt  of  life 

The  divine  destiny  begins  with  life  and 
begins  now.  "Life  doesn't  begin  at  40,"  for  it 
is  now  in  existence. 

First  cf  all.  there  is  the  Immortality  of 
work.  No  doubt  every  mother  has  locked  up 
from  the  drudgery  of  a  dishpan  only  to  see 
an  inevitable  basket  of  work  waiting  for 
laundry  and  Ironing.  She  has  a  right  to 
ask.  "What  Is  immortal  at>out  my  work?" 
In  answer  we  can  say  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
immortality  in  the  work  of  making  a  home. 
If  you  want  to  indulge  in  a  moment  of  pleas- 
ant pasting  look  back  at  your  own  days  at 
home  when  with  loving  care  and  fidelity  your 
mother  stands  at  her  task  of  caring  for  you. 
When  the  soldier  or  sailor  comes  home,  he 
wants  to  return  to  that  kind  of  Immortal 
love  and  care. 

Let  no  one  think  the  life  of  a  farmer  is 
easy.  It  Is  filled  with  hardship,  disappoint- 
ment, and  delay.  But  the  farmer  may  well 
discover  his  work  to  be  Immortal.  Each  day 
in  cooperation  with  God  in  nature  he  seeks 
to  return  that  which  man  has  taken  away. 
No  wonder  he  looks  upon  his  farm  a::  a  land- 
mark. His  work  has  become  Immortal  in 
building  that  which  endures. 

Teachers  get  tired  of  grading  papers  and 
making  assignments.  Any  routine  becomes 
drudgery.  Perhaps  students  have  some 
opinions  atwut  the  regularity  of  examinations 
and  continuous  work  to  do.  Both  teacher 
and  pupil  mtist  have  a  perspective.  The 
teachers  of  the  men  who  built  the  Toledo 
high-level  bridge  mtist  sense  the  immortality 
cf  their  instruction.  The  teachers  of  the 
statesmen  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
must  sense  the  Immortality  of  lessons  in  his- 
tory and  law.  The  teacher  of  the  doctor  is 
aware  of  the  Immortality  of  work  as  he  sees 
his  life  save  lives  through  yet  another  life. 

All  of  us  are  scientists  in  our  own  fashion. 
Those  who  enrich  life  through  discoveries  are 
rewarded  for  their  patient  searchlngs.  Mad- 
ame Curie  worked  unceasingly  in  her  effort 
to  discover  radium.  Her  work  is  immortal 
as  we  see  the  lives  spared  from  death  because 
cf  her  discovery. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  economic  depres- 
sion, progress  was  made  in  a  plan  for  a  work's 
relief  program  as  opposed  to  the  direct  dole. 
The  work's  program  was  criticized  for  its 
cost  and  inefficiency.  Much  of  the  criticism 
was  no  doubt  deserved.  What  many  of  us 
did  not  then  realize  was  that  the  program  in 
itself  was  not  at  fault.  Local  administrators 
thought  work,  any  kind  of  work,  wovUd  do. 
But  men  do  not  carry  bricks  from  one  side 
of  the  road  to  the  other  or  purposely  retard 
their  labors  without  seeing  the  futUity  of 
their  time  and  energy.  The  program  btoke 
at  its  weakest  link.  There  was  simply  no  in- 
spiration to  the  Immortality  of  work.  There 
was  no  vision,  no  hope,  only  the  manual  ineffi- 
cient planning  cf  making  men  move.  how.  it 
did  not  matter.  When  local  administrators 
set  up  a  goal,  men  worked,  for  they  had  a 
vision  of  temples  yet  undone. 


Prom  Immortality  of  work  we  prcgress  to 
immortality  of  thought.  Jesus  said.  "As  a 
man  thinketh,  so  he  Is,"  And  Jesus  was  a 
living  example  cf  this  truth.  His  life  in 
word  and  deed  was  an  audible  and  visible 
demonstration  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Beside  the  Bible,  we  have  other  great  liter- 
ature recording  the  Immortal  thoughts  of 
men.  William  Wordsworth  wrote  an  Ode — 
Intimations  of  Immortality,  in  which  he 
declares  "Heaven  lies  about  us  In  our  Infan- 
cy." Tennyson's  words  from  In  Memoriam 
are  b;autlful: 

"I  hold  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings  to  one 
clear  harp  in  divers  tones. 
That   men   may  rise  on  stepping  stones  of 
their  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 

Cr,  discover  the  thotight  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  in  The  Chambered  Nautilus  as  he 
WTltes  "Build  thee  more  stately  mansions, 
ch,  my  soul. " 

A  long-time  favorite  Is  the  Quaker  poet 
Whittier  who  in  Snowbound  Immortalized: 

"Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress  trees  I 
vrtio.  hopeless,   lays  his  dead  away. 
Mow  locks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  play! 
Wlio  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith 
The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 
That  life  is  ev.er  lord  of  death. 
And  love  can  never  lose  its  own!" 

Immortality  begins  with  life.  I  have  said 
work  and  thought  are  immortal.  I  now  add 
a  third,  the  immortality  of  friends.  Of  the 
great  Biblical  friendships.  Ruth  and  Naomi, 
and  Jonathan  and  David  are  supreme.  These 
Immortal  friendships  live  through  the  ages. 

A  chaplain  gave  his  version  of  Christ's  rec- 
ord "He  laid  down  His  life  for  Hia  friend." 
Tins  story  was  found  in  the  regiment  paper 
of  a  western  camp.  "It  was  mid-March  In 
the  El  Guitar  sector.  They  had  taken  over 
a  position  of  another  battalion  and  had  en- 
dured for  2  days  the  steady  artillery  barrage 
from  the  enemy.  At  last  it  was  decided  to 
withdraw  to  the  next  ridge.  The  order  was 
given  and  the  withdrawal  began.  The  move- 
ment betrayed  their  positions.  As  they 
moved,  artillery  fire  Increased  in  intensity. 
One  company  farther  out  had  a  moet  difficult 
time.  The  men  who  could,  ran  out  over  the 
ridge  as  fast  as  possible.  The  aid  men  helped 
the  wounded.  At  long  last  the  company  com- 
mander and  his  aid  men  were  behind  the 
ridge.  They  looked  out  and  saw  that  all  men 
were  safely  evacuated  when  they  heard  a  cry. 
One  man  still  lay  in  his  slit  trench.  The 
company  commander  didn't  think  It  possible 
to  save  him.  The  aid  man  refused  to  go 
away  while  there  was  still  one  In  need.  With- 
out thought  for  his  safety,  he  dashed  through 
the  withering  barrage  to  the  side  of  the 
wounded  man.  He  began  to  administer  first 
aid.  The  chaplain  says  that  as  they  looked 
over  the  ridge  to  where  the  aid  maoi  and  the 
wounded  soldier  were,  they  saw  the  cloud  of 
dust  that  called  two  men  Into  the  Kingdom 
Triumphant." 

Friendships  are  Inunortal.  The  devlne  des- 
tiny begins  now  in  our  work,  in  thoughts,  and 
In  friends.  May  I  add  now  the  immortality  of 
possessions?  True  it  is  that  there  are  a  host 
of  things  you  can't  take  with  you.  If  you 
were  to  make  a  list  of  immortal  possessions 
what  would  you  include?  My  list  is  very 
short.  Somehow  the  possessions  which  I  be- 
lieve are  Immortal  are  memories. 

Some  of  these  are  memories  of  more  mate- 
rial things.  But  I  am  referring  now  to  some- 
thing of  the  mind.  The  memories  of  our 
lives  are  not  of  suffering  or  hardship  though 
these  may  have  been  present.  Who  of  you 
do  recall  in  pleasant  memory  the  Jaunt 
through  the  woods  with  dad;  watching 
mother  prepare  the  Thanksgiving  dlrmer; 
listening  to  the  crtmch  of  frosty  saow  as  you 
made  your  way  to  worship;  the  sound  of 
church  bells  on  a  spring  Sunday  mqrnlng:  the 
men  who  served  as  ushers  at  churcb;  the  tUuQ 
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you  ran  home  to  tell  mother  about  the  bird 
with  an  Injured  wing;  when  you  had  your 
first  date;  the  first  home;  standing  by  the 
little  crib  as  you  watched  ycur  very  oun 
asleep;  when  ycu  saw  yourself  start  down 
the  r^d  to  school  that  first  day  your  young- 
ster made  his  way  alone. 

The  divine  destiny  Is  now.  Life  begins 
with  life  for  work,  thoughts,  friends,  and 
meroories  are  immortal. 

lMMoaT.^L^^T  or  the  scul 

As  life  flowers  forth  In  all  of  its  beauty, 
we  recognize  that  good  as  this  life  may  be, 
the  best  Is  yet  to  come.  Thus  comes  to 
reality  the  Immortality  of  the  soul.  This  is 
a  natural  outgrowth  or  development  of  our 
belief  in  the  immcrtallty  of  life.  All  the&e 
things  that  have  been  listed:  work,  thought, 
friends,  and  possessions,  lead  us  to  an  even 
greater  heritage,  the  Immortality  of  ths  soul. 

May  W3  rise  above  the  proof  concepts  of 
the  physical  science?  In  any  field  we  con- 
sult experts.  If  you  want  to  know  about  the 
incandescent  Ifght.  ask  Edison.  If  ycu  want 
to  know  dbout  literature  ask  Wordsworth. 
If  It  Is  music  ask  Bach.  You  would  not  ask 
Bach  about  the  lisht  bulb  or  Edison  about 
literature.  Therefore  do  not  seek  a  man  out 
of  his  field  to  learn  about  Immortality.  Con- 
sult an  expert.  Ask  Christ  about  Immor- 
t;  iity  of  the  soul.  Anyone  less  will  leave 
>ou  cold.     Ask  the  Master;  he  knows. 

First  of  all  the  record  tells  us  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  to  be  at  one  with  Christ  in 
God.  "If  we  walk  in  the  light  as  He  is  in 
the  light,  we  shall  have  fellowship  one  with 
another."  For  us  this  is  the  assurance  of 
security  of  loved  ones. 

Secondly,  the  Immortality  of  the  soul 
means  the  fellowship  of  love.  Jesus  looked 
with  compassion  upon  His  companion  of  the 
cross  and  to  the  pleading  entreaty  of  his 
eyes  He  said.  "Today  thou  shalt  be  with  Me 
in  Paradise."  There  are  many  of  us  who 
sense  our  own  imperfections.  We  long  for  a 
fellowship  of  love. 

Then  too,  seme  there  are  who  In  loneliness 
recall  with  Whittier  that  "love  can  never  lose 
Its  own."  And  they  seek  a  renewal  in  spirit 
of  those  "gone  long  since  and  lost  awhile." 
This  la  the  fellowship  of  love  as  Jesus 
promises  the  reunion  of  kindred  spirits 
"come  ye  blessed  of  My  Father  and  receive 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  " 

TTie  divine  destiny  begins  now.  "He  that 
believeth  hath  eternal  life.  •  •  •  And 
this  is  life  eternal  that  they  should  know 
Thee,  the  only  true  God." 


Ltllcf  F.'-om  an  Officer  of  Our  Air  Forces 
Wr-iten  hrom  (iernianv 
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HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENTATTV'ES 

Wednesday,  December  5,  1945 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  follo'.v;::a  letter: 

This  past  month  and  x.h  :.:  '  6  days  of  this 
month  have  been  our  worst  on  the  Continent. 
as  far  as  accidents  are  concerned.  Tliis  has 
been  due  to  a  combination  of  unfortunate 
circumstances,  the  first  being  bad  weather; 
the  second,  an  almost  total  lack  of  good  fly- 
ing control  personnel:  the  third,  an  almost 
total  lack  of  experienced  maintenance  per- 
sonnel This  IS  a  result  of  the  criminal  way 
In  which  the  people  back  home  have  been 
tearing  the  gut.s  out  of  a  bt  autifully  working 
Atr  Force.  One  of  my  leave  ships  went  down 
V..T.    a    loss    of    25    office;^    ar.t:    u:":;.      Pour 


escaped  with  their  lives — how,  I  don't  know. 
This  was  but  one  accident  in  many,  finally 
resulting  in  all  leave  planes  being  canceled, 
as  well  as  all  redeployment  by  air. 

Don't  know  whether  I  told  you  or  not,  but 
about  a  month  ago  I  was  elected  president  of 
the  me^ss  association  (ofiBcers'  club)  on  this 
post,  which  has  a  membership  of  about  500. 
One  of  the  first  controversial  questions  that 
came  up  waa  whether  or  not  German  na- 
tionals (male  or  female)  would  be  permitted 
to  attend  our  functions  as  guests.  When  the 
question  was  first  discussed  about  60  percent 
Of  the  officers  favored  it  and  40  percent  op- 
posed. I  got  our  board  of  governors  to  vote 
agriinst  Germaias  entering  Into  cur  functions, 
unanimously,  then  posted  signs  excluding 
them.  The  war  then  started  over  again. 
After  about  a  week  of  feuding  the  command- 
ing ofBcer  ordered  me  to  hold  a  general  meet- 
ing of  all  officers  to  vote  on  the  question. 
From  there  on  I  did  the  slickest  plefe  of  po- 
litical railroading  ever  seen  by  the  Air  Force. 
I  personally  shamed  the  membership  Into  a 
standing  unanimous  vote  excluding  them. 
Five  ofBcers  of  high  rank  refused  to  vote 
either  way,  and  I  further  embarrassed  them 
by  stating  the  vote  had  been  carried  unani- 
mously with  the  exception  of  five  ofiBcers  who 
didn't  see  fit  to  vote  either  way.  As  you  can 
guess,  no  ofScer  wanted  to  go  en  record  as  a 
German-lover. 

Today  I  found  where  one  of  our  headquar- 
ters sections  had  employed  a  German  secre- 
tary. This  set  the  fire  off  again.  I'm  afraid 
I'm  going  to  be  In  hot  water  from  now  on. 
for  this  seems  to  be  just  the  beglijnlng.  One 
big  lauph — we  now  have  Germans  gvjardlng 
our  billets  and  armed,  while  we  aren't  sup- 
posed to  carry  arTn«. 


J.  Lyic  Kiamonth 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  5.  1945 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSb.  Recently  the 
people  of  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  lost  one  of  their  out- 
standing citizens  in  the  death  of  J.  Lyle 
Kinmonth. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Kinmonth  pur- 
chased a  run-down  nev.spaper  and  went 
10  work  to  make  it  a  model  of  sound  and 
progressive  newspaper  procedure.  He 
felt  with  all  his  being  that  operating  a 
newspaper  was  a  public  trust  and  that 
true  and  accurate  reporting  would  reap 
its  reward  in  securing  the  approval  and 
respect  of  the  citizens.  He  was  convinced 
also  that  a  fearless,  honest,  and  frank 
editorial  fiolicy  was  good  business  and 
good  citizenship.  He  practiced  both  of 
these  principles  of  honest  thinking  in 
his  personal  life  and  insisted  on  them  In 
the  operation  of  his  paper.  As  a  result 
the  Asbury  Park  Press  is  what  it  is 
today — respected  by  all,  including  its 
competitors. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Free- 
hold Transcript  is  evidence  of  this  feel- 
ing and  it  expresses  eloquently  the  sen- 
timent of  the  community  at  the  passing 
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J     LYLE   KINMONTH 

Ft  w  :■..^;i  leave  behind  them  a  memorial. 
product  of  their  own  toil  and  heartache,  as 
great  as  J.  Lyle  Kinmnnth  created  for  him- 
self in  the  Asbir  v  l'.,.g.  p  •  os.     But  were  the 


Press  a  moiiument  to  Mr.  Klnmonth's  zeal 
only,  nothing  more  than  a  testimonal  to  his 
tlrelessness,  it  would  be  but  a  momentary 
tribute  to  ttie  man  whose  life  was  so  long 
identified  w|th  It. 

No  one,  fartlcularly  the  publisher  of  a 
newspaper,  ^au  build  for  himself  an  enter- 
prise, vibraijt  and  successful,  without  Im- 
parting to  llj  seme  of  Is  own  characteristics. 
In  Mr.  Klnrajonth's  case  there  was  more  than 
courage.  Tl|ere  was  a  controlling  conviction 
that  indepe|idence  in  presentation  of  the 
news  was  thi  surest  road  to  publication  of  an 
honest  newipaper. 

The  external  story  is  known  to  us  all.  The 
Press  prospeied.  But  It  was  the  owner's  own 
decision  that  paved  the  way  for  that  success 
and.  though! the  unthinking  may  measure  It 
in  columns  iof  advertising,  the  thoughtful 
Will  recall  tfiat  it  was  Mr.  Kinmonth's  in- 
sistence thajt  his  paper's  policy  be  forever 
divorced  frojn  Influence  by  the  advertiser  or 
office-holder  that  prepared  the  way  for  wide- 
spread acce  Jtance  of  the  Press  in  shore 
homes.  Thi  t  battleground  was  Mr.  Kin- 
month's  owi  mind  and  the  problem  was 
resolved  earl y  in  his  caieer. 

The  Kinmonth  career,  embracing  faith  In 
our  future.  Is  Inspirational  to  all  who  knew 
him.  particularly  in  his  chosen  field.  As  a 
practical  neii^spaper  man.  Mr.  Kinmonth  was 
well  acquainted  with  a  reporter's  problems. 
The  aid  anc  understandir.g  he  imparted  on 
such  occasions  was  founded  on  his  own  ex- 
perience and  supplied  the  diligence  to  get 
at  the  trutl  .  That  is  how  the  writer,  as  a 
former  empl  jyee  of  Mr.  Kinmonth  s.  likes  to 
remember  h  .m. 


Boston  Shtuid  Be  Selected  as 
Uaited  Nations  Capital 
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'  HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MAESACHtrsnTS 

IN  THE  HpUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Wednfsday.  December  5,  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanin^ous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  a  statement  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Briij.  of  Boston.  Mass..  setting 
forth  reasobs  why  Boston  should  be  se- 
lected as  t|ie  site  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  capital: 

A  most  mi  >mentou8  national  and  interna- 
tional event  in  the  history  of  this  Nation  is 
the  decision  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  United  Nations,  representing  the  over- 
whelming mi  ijority  of  the  people  in  the  world, 
to  establish  the  international  capital  of  the 
new  peace  (irganization  on  the  soil  of  the 
United  States.  Today  a  number  of  Ameri- 
can cities  a  e  competing  for  the  great  dis- 
tinction and  honor  of  providing  the  perma- 
nent home  jt  the  Organization,  which  will 
eventually  ^brace  the  2,000.000.000  p>eople 
of  the  worlc^,  and  coverii^g  more  of  an  area 
than  51.OCO.000  square  miles.  The  chief  con- 
tenders for  tpe  honor  are  Boston,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Philatfelphia.  New  York,  and  Chicago. 

Through  flhe  written  and  sjxiken  wor^  I 
have  for  mcnths  been  advocating  Massa- 
chusetts as  'the  outstanding  State  in  the 
Union  preen|inently  qualified  for  the  worlds 
center  of  tt^  greatest  security  organization 
ever  conceiv^  and  launched  by  man. 

As  far  baik  as  last  May.  while  crossing 
the  contineiit  on  my  way  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  at  San  Francisco,  I  utilized 
my  leisure  ttoe  to  brush  upon  the  contribu- 
tions of  early  Massachusetts  men  of  letters, 
internationally  minded  statesmen  and  pbil- 
antbropicallf  minded  men  whose  .<:ympatbie8 
were  broad  |nd  universal,  to  the  ^um  total 
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of  American  and  world  civilization,  whose 
words  and  deeds  stirred  men  to  action  that 
changed  the  course  of  history.  As  a  humble 
student  and  lover  of  American  history,  I  care- 
fully examined  some  of  the  historic  docu- 
ments present«l  to  me  by  my  teacher  and 
colleague,  the  late  Prof.  Albert  Bushneli 
Hart,  of  Harvard  University,  dealing  with  the 
American  dream  of  the  Massachusetts  sons 
who  shaped  the  earlier  destinies  of  our  Na- 
tion, to  create  on  this  continent  a  better 
world  to  be  peopled  by  nobler  individuals. 

As  I  was  pel  using  the  aims  and  dreams  of 
our  early  Americans  expounding  their  phi- 
losophy of  government,  their  love  for  free- 
dom and  Justice,  their  labors  for  peace  and 
good  will  among  all  men,  their  ideals  of 
statesmanship,  their  desire  to  create  laws 
and  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  society, 
their  aim  to  Inculcate  eplritual  values  within 
the  life  of  the  new  Republic,  their  emphasis 
on  the  things  that  make  for  human  better- 
ment, I  accidentally  stumbled  across  a  letter 
written  by  John  Adams,  the  Bostonian  who 
became  the  second  President  of  the  United 
States,  plainly  advocating,  as  early  as  lc9 
years  ago,  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional World  Court  to  settle  wars  and  estab- 
lish enduring  peace.  President  Adams  was 
an  ardent  e.'iponent  of  international  good 
will  and  universal  sympathy  and  under- 
standing. His  words  were  so  fresh  and  spark- 
ling and  so  modern  that  the  world  could 
study  his  ideas  with  pgroflt  as  a  modeL  in 
achieving  a  successful  society  of  nations 
based  on  fellowship  and  international  friend- 
ships. I  said  to  myself,  "If  the  troubled 
people  of  the  world  would  but  study  the 
sources  of  our  national  existence,  would  un- 
derstand and  apply  the  fundamental  truths 
pronounced  and  promulgated  by  the  immor- 
tal men  who  established  this  Nation,  a  solu- 
tion of  war  and  of  social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical problems  would  be  easily  attained.  It 
is  in  the  American  tradition,  basic  to  seK- 
government.  devoid  of  caste,  freedom  to  work 
and  live  and  worship  In  accordance  with  one's 
conscience,  that  the  richest  life  is  to  be 
found  for  all  men.  No  wonder  that  the 
United  States  of  America  today  symbolizss  a 
tremendous  hope  not  only  for  the  140.C00.000 
people  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  on 
this  soil  but.  In  a  sense,  of  all  the  world.  The 
phrases  used  by  the  early  Massachusetts  set- 
tlers not  only  crystallized  the  sentiments  of 
the  age  they  lived  in  but  challenged  the  loy- 
alties of  mankind  and  erprcssed  a  hope  and 
prophecy  that  seems  to  be  the  very  aim  of 
our  present  life  If  our  civilization  is  to  sur- 
vive. The  outlawry  of  war  as  advocated  by 
President  Adams  is  such  a  declaration.  It  is 
the  very  essence  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter and  should  commend  the  sacrifices  and 
services  of  all  lovers  of  peace  in  order  to  save 
future  generations  from  the  horrible  night- 
mare of  two  titanic  wars  in  our  own  gen- 
eration. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  President 
Adams  his  advocacy  of  outlawry  of  war  Is 
being  lifted  from  a  phrase  to  a  practical  and 
living  and  dynamic  philosophy.  A  literal 
term  has  been  translated  into  a  legal  term, 
backed  by  51  nations. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  no  better 
place  on  the  globe  for  the  capital  of  the 
n«w  World  Organization  than  the  old  Bay 
State,  where  the  history  of  America  began 
and  where  America's  No.  1  shrine,  dedicated 
to  liberty  and  democracy  is  located,  where  In 
educational  afiairs.  In  the  application  of  the 
enduring  principles  of  the  Golden  Rule,  we 
maintain  a  position  of  proved  supremacy. 

The  story  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chtisetts  is  the  story  of  American  civiliza- 
tion. Massachusetts  is  more  than  an  aggre- 
gation of  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  Massa- 
chusetts, which  has  long  borne  aloft  the 
torch  of  progress  in  the  sisterhood  of 
States,  Is  an  epic  built  by  some  of  America's 
ncblest  personalities.  The  most  remarkable 
example  of  international  Idealism  In  prac- 
tice took   place   In   this  part   of   the  globe. 


The  transition  of  our  Nation  from  Isolation- 
ism to  responsible  world  citizenship  is  In  line 
with  the  dream  of  the  early  Massachusetts 
men.  The  noble  Ideals  and  sentiments  which 
underlie  the  United  Nations  Charter  are  the 
same  ideals  and  sentiments  of  the  founders 
of  Massachusetts  who  played  such  an  out- 
standing part  in  molding  the  character  of 
our  Nation  to  appreciate  the  finest  values  of 
civilization.  One  of  the  Inspiring  results  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  at  San  Fran- 
cisco was  the  •ediscovery  of  the  American 
dream  and  there  was  ample  evidence  that 
the  American  spirit  and  the  essentials  of 
democracy  have  conquered  the  globe. 

In  Massachusetts  lived  the  master  bulMers 
of  an  Americanism  which  means  the  welfare 
of  the  world  through  American  ideals.  Four 
Presidents  went  to  the  White  House  from 
New  England;  others  were  of  New  England 
ancestry.  Massachusetts  is  Ideally  suited  for 
work.  rest,  recreation,  and  study. 

F»resldent  Adams'  letter  written  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  1806.  Is  worthy  of  study  and  atten- 
tion by  all  lovers  of  peace  everywhere: 

"Differences  may  arise  between  nations  f.s 
well  as  individuals,  but  as  the  latter  discuss 
their  rights  before  tribunals,  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty, moral  or  physical,  to  prevent  the  for- 
mer from  following  a  similar  procedure.  The 
time  will  come  when  the  whole  world  will 
cover  with  benedictions  the  generous  nation, 
which  by  being  the  first  to  pronounce  that 
she  renounced  the  right  to  conquest,  has  dis- 
played the  stand  of  universal  peace." 

Few  names  of  settleanents  are  so  fraught  ( as 
In  Massachusetts)  with  awe-lnsplring  sig- 
nificance so  filled  with  aCounding  memories 
as  that  Bay  State.  What  vast  episodes  of 
human  history  have  teen  enacted  in  this  part 
of  the  country  In  the  cause  of  human  liberty 
and  progress.  Free  public  education  began 
here.  Long  before  the  beginning  of  our  In- 
dependent existence  as  a  Nation.  Massa- 
chusetts men  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
philosophy  of  education  that  has  guided  our 
Nation  ever  slnc2.  Massachusetts  Is  today 
one  of  the  world's  foremost  cultural  and  edu- 
cational centers.  Harvard,  the  oldest  Amer- 
ican university,  is  located  in  this  Common- 
wealth. We  have  the  finest  symphony  or- 
chestra in  the  world  and  Boston  is  nearer  to 
Europe  than  any  other  major  American  city. 

It  is  In  Massachusetts  where  the  history 
of  the  Unlt«d  States  had  its  start.  Here  the 
foundations  of  America  were  laid.  Here  the 
seeds  of  Americanism  were  planted,  the  tree 
of  liberty,  the  majestic  oak.  proof  against  all 
storms,  whose  branches  overspread  our  whole 
country,  beneath  whose  enchinting  leaves 
48,030.000  of  the  earth's  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden from  every  race  and  creed  and  from 
every  part  of  the  world  have  found  refreshing 
shade,  secure  shelter,  inspiration,  and  en- 
couragement for  most  useful  lives,  a  scene 
and  center  of  the  world's  greatest,  most  pro- 
ductive, and  beneficent  activity. 

Massachusetts,  with  her  early  settlements, 
her  charming  villages  and  towns  that  later 
became  thriving  cities,  scattered  all  over  her 
broad  acres  In  beautiful  meadows,  by  lake, 
stream,  or  brooklet,  or  nestling  among  her 
quiet  and  serene  hills,  was  the  veritable 
cradle  and  nursery  of  Americanism,  and  sent 
her  sons  and  daughters  all  over  this  bread 
land  till  they  had  peopled  the  whole  conti- 
nent planting  everywhere  the  seeds  of  a 
sturdy,  a  ctanch,  a  loyal,  and  fearless  Ameri- 
canism. It  is  from  Massachusetts  that  the 
American  spirit  was  spread  to  the  glorious 
galaxy  of  the  Indissoluble  Union  of  freedom, 
justice,  and  humanity,  the  world's  supreme 
and  universally  inspiring  democracy. 

It  was  In  Massachusetts  where  lived  our 
greatest  heroes  and  martyrs,  where  dwelt  and 
struggled  and  suffered  and  succeeded  the 
noblest* types  of  American  manhood  and 
womanhood — men  who  formulated  the  Ideals 
which  form  the  backbone  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  Where  Is  there  in  the  entire 
United  States  such  a  locale  associated  with 
such    beautiful    memories,    traditions,    and 


ideals  of  liberty  for  the  human  race  as  our 
own  Concord,  the  literary  shrine  of  America's 
greatest  writers,  where  America  "fiowered" 
so  beautifully?  What  about  Walden  Pond, 
of  which  Thoreau.  who  made  it  famous,  said 
so  delightfully:  "God  gave  it  a  commission 
to  be  the  only  Walden  Pond  in  the  world." 
It  was  here  where  thought  and  wrote  and 
spoke  such  exponents  of  human  llt)erty  as 
Emerson  and  Hawthorne,  Longfellow  and 
Whlttier,  Lowell  and  Holmes,  Webster  and 
Sumner.  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips,  and 
a  hundred  others  of  Americas  immortals, 
who  give  life  and  hope  to  the  people  of  all 
races  and  creeds  who  came  here  to  establish 
themselves  In  a  new  country. 

Here  in  Massachusetts  th'e  first  battle  of 
the  American  Revolution  was  fought  and 
where  the  Minute  Man  now  stands  guard, 
as  it  were,  over  American  liberties,  to  be  de- 
fended at  a  moment's  notice  as  against 
whate\'er  foe.  as  In  the  glorious  days  of  the 
early  America.  It  is  dIfBcult  to  measure  the 
scope  of  the  tremendous  Influence  of  Ply- 
mouth. Mass.,  where  the  Pilgrims  lauded,  and 
Provincetown,  In  whose  beautiful  harbor  the 
Pilgrims  signed,  l>efore  landing,  the  famous 
compact  In  the  Mayflower.  We  have  in 
Massachusetts  the  Adams  Mansion,  In 
Quincy,  home  of  two  American  Presidents, 
the  second  and  the  sixth,  father  and  sen, 
John  and  John  Quincy,  great  patriots.  Im- 
mortal Americans;  Marshfield,  where  dwelt 
the  colossal  Daniel  Webster,  eloquent  and 
Inspired  orator  of  the  Ideals  of  America  with 
his  words  so  internationally  timely:  "Lit)erty 
and  union,  new  and  forever." 

It  Is  from  Massachusetts  that  Influences 
have  gone  forth  and  molded  the  American 
Nation  and  formed  its  character,  shaped  the 
destiny  of  our  people,  and  affected  that  of 
the  people  of  the  earth;  breasted  »nd  con- 
quered tyranny,  won  our  independence,  en- 
franchised the  Negro  slave,  and  achieved 
Bcorei  of  other  blessings  that  fill  the  true 
American  heart  with  pride. 

Not  only  is  Massachusetts  Invested  with 
spiritual  benefits  of  Incalculable  value,  but 
where  Is  there  another  part  of  the  world  one 
will  find  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  coun- 
try which  nature  endowed  with  a  fccenery 
that  varies  from  the  sand  dunes  of  Cape  Cod 
and  the  rocky  north  shore  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  the  forest  lakes  of  our  neighboring 
State  of  Maine  and  the  New  Hampshire 
White  Mountains.  It  is  a  pastoral  country 
that  has  mellowed  in  the  326  years  since  the 
first  settlements.  It  is  an  Idet^l  place  for 
every  conceivable  recreation  and  "nourish- 
ment of  the  pliysical  body,  in  an  atmosphere 
where  life  is  soothing. 

Yes,  Indeed,  my  enthusiasm  about  the 
whole  matter  has  not  t>een  exclusively  on  the 
basis  of  spiritual  or  historic  considerations. 
A  detail  practical  plan  based  on  hard  facts 
has  been  worked  out  to  indicate  the  supe- 
rior advantages  Massachusetts  has  to  offer. 
In  addition  I  have  suggested  the  follow- 
ing: 

No  one  of  sound  reason  can  fail  to  give  un- 
qualified support  to  the  need  of  endiange  of 
visits  of  the  business  people  as  well  as  the 
average  citizen  of  all  lands,  quite  as  much  as 
a  Etdtesman  and  intellectual  leaders.  One 
way  to  bring  It  about  Is  to  get  our  Ijtisiness 
leaders  to  erect  one  of  the  finest  structures  of 
its  kind  in  the  world  to  house  a  permanent 
International  world  e:Jiibit  to  t>e  established 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  Capital.  Purpose  would  be 
to  exhibit  under  one  roof  the  diversified  prod- 
ucts manufactured  in  New  England.  But 
more — a  section  would  be  devoted  to  the 
products  of  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions family.  There  might  also  be  a  division 
wherein  there  would  be  exhibited  evidence  of 
the  development  and  history  of  Industry  from 
the  da^s  that  the  Pilc-nm  Fathers  landed 
here  to  the  present  time. 

International  peace  must  rest  ultimately 
upon  the  mental  and  moral  disarmament 
which   shcuid    be   an   caaentiai   put  of   ttf 
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equipment  of  all  human  tjelngs.  young  and 
old.  To  bring  this  about  we  should  establish 
here  an  International  University  for  World 
Citizenship.  In  such  a  university  would  be 
gathered  the  best  brains  of  the  world  for  the 
purpose  of  studyins;  and  developing  interna- 
tional law.  The  laneuage  barrier  between  the 
nations  might  be  overcome  as  a  result  of  lin- 
guistic advance  and  questions  of  economics 
&B  nffectine:  the  whole  world  would  be  con- 
Bklered.  The  university  might  truly  be  the 
world's  center  of  business,  Dolitlcal  and  In- 
tellectual thoueht  Dnd  guidance  from  which 
might  go  forth  streams  of  ideals,  prlivciples 
and  policies  to  guide  civilization. 

As  a  step  to  make  the  children  of  the  world 
internationally  minded,  a  movement  might 
t)e  inagurated  by  the  children  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  to  present  to 
each  or  the  51  nations  a  replica  of  the  God- 
dess of  Liberty,  "enlightening  the  world, 
holding  aloft  the  torch  of  light  that  every- 
one may  see." 

What  the  world  needs  Is  the  true  spirit  of 
Massachusetts.  At  a  time  when  the  Ameri- 
can f>eople  are  called  upon  to  play  the  larg- 
est part  ha  pioneers  of  a  new  and  greater 
world  democracv,  there  Is  no  better  place  for 
the  capital  of  the  World  Nations  than  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  shrine  of  out  political  liber- 
ties, as  well  as  of  our  most  exalted  national 
Ideals.  It  is  the  Ideal  place  for  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  for  the  human  race.  The  spirit  of 
Massachusetts,  embracing  the  creative  arts 
of  peace,  will  help  fill  the  world  with  Im- 
mortal beauty  and  with  unending  blessing. 


A'idreo  Oi  Hon.  Helen  Gahagan  L 
ot  Caiitornia 
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EXTENSION   OI''  REMAI.KS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  FOLGER 

OF   NORTH   c  >:<     :-. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5.  1945 

Mr.  POLGER.  Mr.  St  ,  aK>  r  I  am  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  c.  ;.irn>  na  to  every 
Member  of  the  House,  those  present  and 
those  not  present,  that  they  read  the 
broadcast  made  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  California  I  Mrs.  Douglas!  last 
night.  I  give  it  to  you  as  my  opinion 
that  her  address  i;;  extremely  timely  and 
one  of  the  most  profound,  and  one  of 
the  grandest  utterances  made  anywhere 
in  this  country  in  the  last  10  years  or 
more. 

Up  In  New  York  S:ate,  on  a  bluff  overlook- 
ing the  wide,  majes".lc  sweep  of  the  Hudson 
River  Valley,  there  is  a  c|ulet  garden  that 
Will  forever  be  a  shrne  to  all  who  love  cour- 
age, decency,  and  fa;r  play. 

For  in  that  gardei  one  bright  sunny  day 
last  spring  the  American  px'ople  bade  farewell 
to  all  that  was  roortal  in  their  friend — the 
friend  of  the  little  {jeopie,  the  hiunbie.  and 
the  oppressed  all  ov?r  this  earth.  He  went 
to  his  well-earned  nist.  n\.v.r]:-a  dv  all  the 
world  as  no  tr..:r,  had  ever  brc..  mourned 
before — Prai;k.,;.  L    I'.oosevel' 

Not  quite  4  n.  :.;.s  '.I'f  -  a  bomb  was 
dropppd  on  Hire-:  ::  .  .\  lew  days  later  the 
*    :    i"  •         ipan  stof-  :t  d 

I",  t^  --x  :-  IS  over,  c;,'  ncii  .^  :;a?  not  yet 
c  :  e  The  world  Is  iineiisy.  Tl.e  war  is  over, 
a\i'-  the  peace  is  yet  :o  be  won. 

To  win  the  peace  will  take  the  same  kind 
of  Imagination,  the  .xt  d  r.!..:  .^  it  lock 
to  build  the  bomb  '.  *  >  .:  i  the  war 
H  .fpenny  measures  a...  i(.«--  ii.e  peace  for 
us. 


It  was  easier  to  pull  down  the  mighty  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  war  machines  than  It  will 
be  to  rebuild  a  more  than  half-ruined  world. 
It  was  easier  to  build  50.CO0  war  planes  than 
it  win  be  to  help  restore  health  and  confidence 
to  millions  of  the  peoples  of  this  rubble- 
strewn  earth.  It  was  easier  to  mobilize  and 
train  our  superb  Army  than  It  will  be  to  set 
our  economy  In  the  kind  of  order  that  will 
provide  Jobs  for  all  who  will  need  them,  now 
that  the  war  is  over. 

Don't  let's  fool  ourselves.  R  was  easier  to 
keep  up  the  morale  of  the  men  on  the  Ledo 
Road  than  It  will  he  to  keep  our  balance,  our 
sense  of  proportion  In  this  twilight  period 
between  war  and  peace. 

We  win  have  to  fight  to  retain  our  faith  and 
hope  in  the  future.  We  will  have  to  fight 
with  everything  that  Is  in  us  against  deaden- 
ing discouragement  and  cynicism. 

We  must  again  keep  our  eye,  our  mind  and 
our  heart  on  the  goals,  remembering  that, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  will  together 
share  the  results  of  otir  labor. 

Those  who  think  that  a  planless  peace  is 
In  the  cards  are  unrealistic.  What  would 
have  happened  If  our  Commander  In  Chief 
and  our  generals  had  launched  tlie  second 
front  without  a  plan? 

What  do  we  plan  for?  Where  are  we  going? 
What  are  our  goals? 

World  peace.  We  and  the  peoples  of  this 
earth  yearn  to  settle  our  difference  in  the 
future  around  a  council  table,  without  the 
jjersua&ion  of  atomic  bombs.  And  toward 
this  end  we  have  help>ed  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  United  Nations  Organization.  We 
must  plan  now.  with  everything  that  is  in 
us.  to  keep  that  Organization  together,  to 
allow  no  part  of  our  unity  to  seep  away 
through  friction,  misunderstanding,  or  sus- 
picion. For  with  It  wUl  slip  away  our  very 
future. 

Here  at  home  we  have  envisioned  new  goals 
of  human  happiness  In  the  economic  bill  of 
rights  left  to  us  by  our  friend  who  sleeps  In 
that  quiet  garden.  And  we  have  the  21 -point 
program  given  us  by  President  Truman  which 
would  make  the  economic  bill  of  rights  a 
reality.  That  program  demands  otir  action. 
Lip  service  never  turned  a  wheel. 

What  are  our  assets?  What  have  '»e  got  to 
work  with? 

A  legacy  of  International  good  will  and 
friendship,  begun  and  patiently  buflt,  stone 
by  stone,  in  the  years  before  Pearl  Harbor 
and  cemented  with  blood  and  teaj-s  In  the 
heat  and  flame  of  battle. 

We  have  Inherited  for  the  Job  ahead  a 
strong  and  healthy  body. 

We  are  rich — rich  In  industrial  capacity. 
Industrial  know-how.  scientific  farming — 
rich  in  our  reservoir  of  skilled  labor — rich 
in  our  men  of  science  and  letters — rich  in 
natural  resources. 

We  are  Intact.  We  are  whole.  Our  fac- 
tories, our  fields,  our  cities,  and  our  homes 
have  escaped  the  scars  of  war.  We  have  not 
been  driven  underground.  We  have  not  been 
bombed. 

We  are  powerful,  more  powerful  than  any 
other  nation  on  the  globe  today. 

Yet  we  are  young — only  half  grown.  We 
have  the  assets  of  youth — vigor  aiid  resist- 
ance. 

But  our  greatest  asset — our  most  priceless 
treasure — is  our  heritage  as  freemen. 

Freemen  are  unafraid.  Freemen  have 
open  minds,  open  hearts  that  quick?n  to  the 
yearning  of  others  for  freedom,  whe-:her  they 
be  black,  or  white,  or  yellow — whether  that 
freedom  is  to  be  won  in  far-off  places  or  ex- 
tt:  i:  ■  i  iiere  at  home. 

VVu  i.ave  everything  to  work  wltli— every- 
thing to  work  for.  If  we  can't  maJtci:  a  go  of 
:t.  nobody  can. 

n.ere  Is  no  question  that  we  have  the 
ability  to  reach  our  goals.  But  ht.ve  we  a 
sense  of  the  urgency  of  the  hour? 


Looking  back  will  solve  nothing.  Yet  what 
seems  to  be  the  principal  preoccupation  here 
in  Washington?  What  happened  at  Pearl 
Harbor  4  years  ago — that's  the  $64  question. 
It's  the  hottest  topic  under  discussion.  It 
covers  the  fr^nt  pages  of  our  newspaf)ers. 

Oh.  yes;  there  Is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
Pearl  Harboe.  It  Is  the  lesson  that  It  is 
dangerous  tolali  to  read  the  signposts.  There 
are  signpost!  now,  all  over  the  place,  but 
there  are  some  who  cannot  read  them,  some 
who  refuse  to  read  them — and  some  who 
would  even  ttirn  them  around  and  have  them 
point  the  otber  way. 

There  are  certain  groups  in  this  country 
who  thought  we  could  do  business  with  Hit- 
ler, Mtissolim,  and  Hlrchito — Isolationists 
then,  IsolatiDnists  now — blind  then,  before 
the  onslaught  of  coming  war;  blind  now, 
stupidly  and  deliberately  blind,  l>elore  the 
Impact  of  pence — who  choose  to  spend  their 
time — and  otirs — scratching  around,  digging 
Into  the  files,  trying  to  prove  that  we 
wouldn't  hate  been  In  the  war  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

These  are  the  people  who  always  hated 
everything  He  stood  for,  because  they  have 
always  felt  oontempt  for  little  people.  And 
now  they  seem  to  think  that  by  discrediting 
Roosevelt,  by  character  assassination  of  the 
vilest  kind,  they  can  do  two  things:  kiU  his 
program  an^  Justify  their  own  isolationism 
of  yesterday; 

The  irony  of  Itl  That  these  same  people 
who  are  tnrtag  to  prove  that  President  Roose- 
velt dragged  us  Into  this  war  are  by  their 
constant  ballting  of  Riissla  preparing  the 
ground  for  4n  atomic  bonxb  arcaaments  race 
and  for  the  next  war — the  last  war. 

Can  it  b#  that  anyone  is  so  abysmally 
ignorant  as  to  think  that,  had  we  withdrawn 
our  fleet  from  Pearl  Harbor,  abandoned 
China  to  hef-  fate,  given  up  all  hope  of  de- 
fending tha  Philippines  and  Hawaii,  sold 
the  Japanese  all  the  steel  and  oil  and  muni- 
tions of  war  they  demanded,  given  up  all 
our  rights  in  conduct  trade  and  commerce 
in  the  Far  tast.  Japan  would  not  have  at- 
tacked us  eitentually? 

Can  it  be  that  they  don't  know  that  Ger- 
many, after  the  finished  with  Europe,  Britain, 
and  Russia,  wotild  have  turned  on  us  next? 

Well,  if  they  don't  know  it,  all  they  have 
to  do  is  folltjw  Nuernberg  trials,  and  the  Ger- 
man documents  will  tell  them  all  about  it. 
For  they  are  documenting,  step  by  step,  what 
almost  all  oi  us  knew — that  Germany,  years 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  was  bent  on  world  con- 
quest, that  Germany  and  Japan  months  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  had  formed  their  Axis. 
If  there  are  still  those  who  believe  that  the 
gentle  Japanese  war  lords  were  prodded  into 
the  Pearl  Hiarbor  attack,  again  the  Nuern- 
tterg  trials  have  shown  that  the  Germans  and 
the  Japanese  were  discussing  the  projected 
attack  on  t^e  United  States  many  months 
t>efoie  Decetnber  7.  1941.  The  rewrlters  of 
recent  history  had  better  follow  the  Nuern- 
berg trials  and  learn  a  few  facts. 

Or  is  thU  Just  the  cheapest  and  most 
cynical  political  trick  that  was  ever  at- 
tempted In  this  land  of  freedom -loving  peo- 
ple? If  It  Is  a  political  trick,  the  shame 
falls  across  the  grave  of  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  who  fell  in  the  wake  of  this  ter- 
rible war.  Ot  is  a  grinning,  obscene  mockery 
In  the  face  lof  every  wounded  boy  In  every 
hospital  In  the  world. 

Even  while  the  Nuernberg  trials  are  going 
on.  before  we  have  liquidated  the  Nazi  party 
and  all  its  evil  works,  they  would,  to  satisfy 
their  own  political  ambitions,  do  a  thing 
coldly  calciiated  to  destroy  our  unity,  to 
breed  mistrust  and  doubt,  at  this  most 
dangerous  moment  In  history.  Isolationists, 
not  only  in  the  world,  but  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 

Whether  tt  is  a  political  trick  or  not.  it  is 
a  danger  to  every  fighting  man  coming  home 
looking  for  a  Job.  It  is  a  danger  to  every 
working  maji  and  woman  In  this  country— 
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and  to  our  whole  economy,  which  Is  dep>end- 
ent  on  their  earnings.  It  Is  a  danger  because 
It  keeps  us  looking  back  Inste.^tt  of  forward. 
It  is  a  danger  l>ecntise,  Instead  ot  leading,  we 
are  allowing  events  to  push  us. 

Pearl  Harbor,  do  they  say?  What  about 
the  Pearl  Harbors  of  tomorrow"  There  can 
be  Pearl  Harbors  of  peace,  too. 

We  have  a  housing  Pearl  Hf  rbor  on  our 
doorstep  right  now.  Look  at  your  dally  news- 
papers, with  pictures  of  veten  ns  living  In 
tents  In  my  city  of  Los  Angeles  homes  are 
needed  now  for  136.000  familli-s.  There  Is 
Imminent  danger  that,  with  the  overcrowd- 
ing, sanitation  facilities  might  break  down, 
resulting  In  widespread  epidemic.  This  story 
Is  repeated  In  city  after  city  over  the  face 
of  this  land.  When  all  our  men  in  uniform 
not  required  for  occupation  dtity  have  re- 
turned home,  this  country  will  have  a  short- 
age of  3,000.000  homes.  We  could  have  been 
ahead  of  this  emergency.  We  could  have  had 
a  houslnc  law  months  ago. 

More  than  a  million  of  our  '.Jghtlng  men 
are  coming  home  every  month.  Where  Is 
our  full  employment  bill?  Ur employment 
Isnt  hounding  us  yet.  Are  we  jXJlng  to  wait 
and  see  If  It  does  before  we  act?  After  all 
these  months,  the  bill  has  Just  been  reported 
out  of  committee,  completely  rewritten  so 
that  no  one  will  even  recognize  It.  The 
words  "full  employment"  are  not  even  men- 
tioned. Those  incapable  of  residing  sign- 
posts are  afraid  to  set  full  empUyment  as  a 
national  goal.  They  are  afraid  cf  the  words 
"full  employment."  Well,  th«  American 
people  are  not  afraid  of  full  employment. 
They  don't  think  It's  un-Amerl<-an  to  take 
steps  to  Insure  every  able  and  willing  Amer- 
ican worker  a  Job  so  that  he  cin  feed  bis 
family  and  keep  a  roof  over  h'.s  head. 

Is  there  danger  of  a  Pearl  Hart>or  In 
strikes?  What  has  happened  tc  the  points 
in  President's  Truman's  program  that  would 
have  given  confidence  and  a  sens*;  of  security 
to  millions  of  American  workers  against  the 
day  when  they  might  be  out  of  Jobs? 

Why  hasn't  the  mlnlinuin  w.a.ge  been 
raised  from  40  to  63  cents  an  hDur,  so  that 
millions  of  our  people  could  ccme  at  least 
within  shoutlug  distance  of  that  high  stand- 
ard of  living  we're  always  boasting  about? 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  profits,  but 
millions  of  American*  today  are  not  thinking 
,-*bout  profits.  They  are  thirking  about 
enough  money  to  clothe  and  feed  and  house 
their  families  pay  dcctor  bllb;.  and  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  living  on  their  peacetime, 
cut-back  wages. 

Is  there  danger  of  a  Pearl  Harbor  in  Infia- 
tlon?  The  Pearl  Harbor  boys  3f  yesterday 
don't  seem  to  be  worried  ibout  that. 
They're  all  for  guuig  back  to  the  good  old 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  They're  not 
afraid  of  high  prices.  They  tliink  a  little 
Inflation  wouldn't   do  us  any  tarm. 

Is  there  a  poESible  Pearl  Harl>or  of  racial 
tension?  Where  is  Xhe  permanent  PEPC. 
to  which  both  party  platforms  pledged  their 
support?  V»here  la  the  permanent  FEPC 
which  would  put  an  end  to  Job  discrimina- 
tion against  Negroes,  Jews.  Cf  tholics.  the 
foreign  born,  and  all  mino  ups? 

Remember     that     April     b  y     when 

Franklin  Roosevelt  duoae  back  to   Washing- 
ton for  the  last  time? 

Millions  of  Americans  that  da;,  stood  with 
bowed  heads — as  they  had  stood  throtigh  the 
night  along  the  railroad  tracks  all  the  way 
up  from  Georgia — as  they  were  to  stand 
again  as  a  train  sped  through  the  night  from 
Washington  to  Hyde  Park — and  made  a  sol- 
emn vow  that  the  things  he  6t<>od  for,  the 
things  he  had  fought  tor  ao  valiantly — would 
be  finished. 

Well,  what  are  we  waiting  on  ' 
Let's  pet  started  on  finishing  tae  Job.     Let 
your   Icr.ders   in    Washington    know   you   are 
ready — that  you  accept  the  challenge. 
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WedTie^day,  Du:ejuber  5.  1945 

OF  CALirOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  time  ago  I  addressed  com- 
munications to  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
to  the  Administrator  of  the  War  Shipping 
Administralion  with  reference  to  the  de- 
sirability and  the  possibility  of  convert- 
ing Liberty  ships  to  troop  ships  in  order 
to  relieve  the  transportation  bottleneck 
that  is  preventing  the  speedy  return  of 
high-ix)int  men  from  overseas.  Enclosed 
with  my  letters  were  recent  news  pictures 
of  countless  cargo  ships  swinging  idly  at 
anchor  in  San  Francisco  Bay  as  well  as 
a  copy  of  a  news  article  from  the  Daily 
Pacifican.  the  Army  newspaper  in  the 
western  Pacific,  which  stated  that  a 
Colonel  Davidson  had  indicated  that  Lib- 
erty ships  could  be  converted  to  troop 
transports  in  48  hours. 

No  reply  has  yet  been  received  from 
the  War  Department,  but  I  have  an 
answer  from  Admiral  E.  S.  Land  which 
I  wish  to  include  with  my  remarks: 

Wak  Shipping  Ashinistkation, 
Washington,  hovemher   30,   1945. 
The  Honorable  Jack  Z   An'D!:r,son, 
Hcu-'C  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Jack:  I  have  your  clippings  showing 
car^o  ships  anchored  in  San  Franr- 
and  describing  the  belief  of  Colonel  b  i 

that  Liberty  ships  can  be  converted  into 
trocps  ships  in  48  hours.  The  cargo  sh  ps  are 
at  anclior  becatise  there  is  no  cargo  for  them 
'  to  carry.  The  suggestion  of  Colonel  David- 
sen  is  a  popular  one  but  has  many  drawbacks. 
The  so-called  "48  hour  conversion"  of  the 
strndard  Liberty  ship  into  750-man  trocp 
ships  IS  a  temporary  expedient  which.  I  un- 
derstand, the  Army  has  resorted  to  cnly  In 
emergency.  The  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion must,  necessarily,  In  its  conversion  take 
Into  account  the  need  for  adequate  sleeping, 
sanitary,  medical,  an-  messing  facilities  and 
must  provide  an  Installation  which  will  t>e 
safe  for  the  troops  und«r  all  conditions  of 
weather.  For  the  purpose  of  general  troop 
carrying  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
does  not  feel  It  either  safe  or  good  policy  to 
initiate  a  program  of  "43  hour  conversions," 

Our  available  ships  in  the  Atlantic  are  now 
suSc'ent  to  take  care  of  the  bccklcg  of  men 
In  the  European  area  waiting  to  come  home 
and  within  less  than  a  month  we  will  be  di- 
verting ships  to  the  Pacific.  By  the  time  we 
could  convert  these  various  cargo  ships  into 
troop  ships  the  need  for  them  would  have 
disappeared.  This  problem  is  one  of  great 
urgency  and  we  are  doing  everything  we  can 
to  speed  up  return  troop  mnv?ments.  We 
have  checked  Army  and  Navy  figures  on  per- 
sonnel available  for  return  and  find  that  the 
prcsertly  avallRble  ships  are  all  that  can  be 
used  efTec'ively. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E  S.  La?«d. 
AdtTifnlsfrafor. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker  as  indicated  by  Ad- 
miral Land,  the  Army  has  at  various 
times  converted  cargo  carriers  to  troop 
ships  in  emergency  I  firmly  believe  that 
as  long  as  high-point  servicemen,  eligible 
for  discharge,  are  held  overseas  because 
of  the  lack  of  sufficient  ships  to  bring 


them  home,  an  emergency  exi.sts.  What- 
e\'er  we  can  do  to  expedite  the  return 
of  these  men,  without  Jeopardizing  the 
national  safety,  must  be  done. 

In  this  r^ard  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Hoxse  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  has  bppointed  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  to  inquire  ftilly  into 
the  subject  and  to  report  back  to  the 
full  committee  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation. As  a  member  of  the  su'ocommit- 
tee  I  am  looking  forward  eagerly  to  this 
opporttmity  to  obtain  ail  of  the  facts  and 
information  that  pre  available  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  armed  services. 
I  am  sure  that  our  committee  will  be  able 
to  recommend  steps  that  will  be  helpful 
to  those  men  who  have  done  their  duty, 
who  have  served  their  country  during  a 
great  emergency  and  who  are  entitled  to 
a  speedy  return  to  their  homes  and 
families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  m^re  sensible 
and  effective  this  is  than  the  unwar- 
ranted and  reckless  action  just  recently 
taken  by  various  lonf^shorcmen's  and 
maritime  unions  in  tying  up  ships  and 
cargoes  at  various  important  ports 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  this 
connection  I  wish  to  include  with  my  re- 
marks copies  of  trl'^^'^rams  r:!r(?ntly  ad- 
dressed to  Harry  Bndues  and  Ferdinand 
Smith  by  the  Administrator  of  the  War 
Shipping  Administ ration.  I  commend 
Admiral  Land  for  his  forthright  language 
and  for  his  condemnation  of  the  "ill- 
conceived  propaganda"  to  whioh  he  re- 
fers. 

November  SO.  1&45. 
Mr.  Harrt  Banxxs, 

International  Lonrrahoremen's  and 
Wttrehousemen's  Union. 

San  FYanciixti.  Calif. 

In  reply  to  your  telegram  of  "  '^28. 

I  repeat  what  I  told  ycu  In  my  '  wtre 

cf  November  28.  namely,  that  troop  transpor- 
tation from  all  therters  has  proceedied  at  such 
a  rate  that  December  will  see  a  substantial 
excess  of  capacity  In  the  Atlantic.  In  fact, 
at  least  30  ships  with  a  cnpaclty  of  more  than 
76,0D0  troops  will  be  diverted  during  that 
month  to  the  Pacific. 

As  to  your  reference  to  t^-e  vessel  named 
Mormactcrn,  she  .was  rejected  ns  a  troop  thip 
by  Army.  Navy,  and  WSA  after  her  last  assign- 
ment to  tbiat  service  demonstrated  her 
unsuitablllty. 

Second.  Tour  statement  that  the  Monterey. 
the  Mctsonxa,  and  the  Lu.  line  were  retvirned 
to  Uie  Matson  Line  for  re-  n  to  pas- 

eerger  service  is  false.     Th  not  been 

BO  returned.  There  is  no  Inien' ir«n  of  recon- 
verting tbem  at  this  time.  Irfl-jetice  »  hich 
you  say  maritime  unions  broi;a;ht  to  bear  has 
not  dictated  any  actions  taken  in  o^nnection 
with  these  troop  ships. 

Third.  With  referenre  to  your  remarks 
about  conversion  of  shio?  to  t-'ttpers.  that 
question  Is  deeded,  as  I  '^rve  to!''  you  before, 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  S'aT.  rrct  I  asEume  It 
has  occurred  cjulte  natt;rai;r  to  thtm  that  in 
vierv  of  current  excess  capeciiy  Xtytbc^r  con- 
versions cannot  be  Justified.  I 

Fourth.  The  War  Shippir.z;  .Mmiplstr-  — , 
alone  is  ctirrently  operatitjg  ?5l  troop 
a    fleet    very    substor.tlally    :a:  i    the 

entire  foreign-trade  fleet  of  i  .:..trican 
merchant  marine  in  1939. 

Fifth.  These  ships  have  a  collective  capac- 
ity of  nearly  6CO.060  Uoops  ),er  sailing  baae- 
ward  t>ound. 

Sixth  In  addition,  both  tiie  An»y  and  tte 
Navy  operate  u-oc^  sb.ps. 
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S?vfi.[h  As  I  have  advised  your  associate. 
Ferdinand  Smith,  secretary  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union,  all  vessels  in  operation  by 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  are  provid- 
ing a  variety  o^  essental  services  to  troop 
transportation,  to  our  allies,  and  to  our  own 
country  (and  that  Includes  coastwise  and 
mtercoastal  services) .  so  that  any  interfer- 
ence by  you  with  thj  sailing  of  any  ship  on 
December  3  under  any  such  specious  pretext 
as  you  have  advanced  would  be  a  disservice 
to  yourselves,  to  your  Government,  and  to  the 
merchant  marine  in  general. 

And  finally,  as  I  al.'vo  advised  Mr.  Smith,  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  your  ill-conceived  propa- 
ganda tends  primarily  toward  discouraging, 
disillusioning,  and  demoralizing  men  and 
women  of  our  armed  forces  depending  upoa 
water  transportation  tiomeward. 

E.  S.  Land, 
Administrator,  War  Shipping   Admin' 
istratiov. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  5,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remar'-cs  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  letters: 

Gene^.^l  Committee  or  Adjustment, 
Brotherhoob  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 

Boston.  Mass..  November  30,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  J.  Lane, 
House  o/  Reprcsentatves, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Sir:   Attached  Is  cupy  of  letter 
sent  to  Chester  Bowles  by  the  Massachusetts 
State    OPA    Labor    Advisory    Committee,    of 
which  I  am  the  chairman. 

Tlie  representatives  of  organized  labor  In 
this  Massachusetts  area,  CIO.  A.  P.  of  L.,  and 
railroad  brotherhoods,  have  b3en  cooperating 
with  OPA  in  an  effort  to  keep  down  the  cost 
of  living.  We-have  recently  discussed  this 
situation  and  are  very  much  dlstuib^d  about 
riftnors  to  the  effect  that  price  control  might 
soon  be  discontinued.  We  fe?l  that  It  Is  for 
the  best  interests  of  organized  labor  and  the 
worklngman  that  price  control  cc.itinue 
until  supply  equals  demand. 
As  a  representative  of  the  Locomotive  EnRl- 
~T&ers  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  with 
headquarters  here  at  B;,ston,  I  feel  that  a 
matter  of  this  importance  should  be  brought 
to  your  attention.  I  have  taken  this  up  with 
my  colleagues  in  organized  labor,  the  CIO 
and  A.  P.  of  L.  members,  and  they  have  agreed 
that  we,  as  representatives  of  organized  labor, 
aiiould  bring  to  ycur  attention  our  position 
on  ihis  very  Importajit  subject. 

We  trust  that  you  will  do  all  in  your  pow- 
er to  cooperate  In  the  fight  agalast  Infla- 
tion. 

Very   sincerely   yours, 

Henrt  a.  Twichell, 
General   Chairman.   Brotherhood   of 
Locomotive  Engineers. 

Massachusetts  State  OPA  Labor 

Advisory  CoMMrrrEE. 
Boston,  Uass..  November  27,  1945. 
Chestxk  Bowles.  Administrator, 
Oijice  of  Price  Admir.istration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkar  Mr  Bowwcs:  The  Massachusetts  State 
0".\  :         r  Advisory  Crmmlttee  at  its  meet- 
1:  K        :■    vember  14.  1945,  held  at  Boston,  dis- 
c.       1  the  magnificent  fight  you  are  waging 
n,;       ^t       pressure       from       special-Interest 
grotpa  who  are  aiiempiing.  because  of  selfish 


reasons,  to  break  the  line  on  price  control 
and  rent  control. 

We,  labor  advisory  committee  members, 
who  are  leaders  representing  organized  labor 
In  this  area,  are  voluntarily  and  without 
compensation  giving  our  time  and  effort  to 
cooperate  with  OPA  In  its  efforts  to  keep 
down  the  cost  of  living.  We  real:ze  that 
your  fi^iht  Is  a  sincere  and  honest  ore  aimed 
to  benefit  the  general  public  and  that  you  do 
not  favor  "special  favors"  to  pressure  groups. 
For  this,  v,e  highly  commend  you  and  we 
Bland  solidly  with  you. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Henry  A.  Twicheix, 

Chairman.  Massachusetts  State  OPA 
Labor  Advisnr7j  Ccr-imittee. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARE  cOOTHi:  LUCE 

OF  connecticv  » 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5,  1945 

Mi-s.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  whe:a  MaJ. 
G:n.  Patrick  Hurley  said  that  "in  the  Far 
East  we  are  furnishing  lend-lease  sup- 
plies and  using  all  our  reputation  to  un- 
dermine democracy  and  bolster  imperial- 
ism and  communism,"  he  confirmed  the 
facts  of  a  policy  which  has  been  a  source 
of  grave  concern  to  many  Americans. 

General  Hurley's  statement  repeats 
what  has  been  hinted  in  less  specific 
terms  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Grew,  last  May,  when  he  said  "the 
United  States  is  leaning  over  backward 
to  avoid  offending  Russia,"  and  also  by 
the  present  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Byrnes,  in  October  1945  by  the  phrase, 
"we  were  not  unduly  exacting  in  regard 
to  Poland." 

Many  Americans  agree  with  General 
Hurley's  opinion  that,  "The  weakness  of 
American  foreign  policy  has  backed  us 
into  two  world  wars.  There  is  a  third 
world  war  in  the  making.  In  diplomacy 
today  we  are  permitting  ourselves  to  be 
sucked  into  a  power  bloc  on  the  side  of 
colonial  imperialism  against  Communist 
imperialism." 

Nowhere  does  the  weakness  of  our  for- 
eign policy  show  up  more  clearly  than  in 
our  present  bewildered  inactivity  about 
the  tragic  situation  in  Indonesia.  Like 
General  Hurley  most  Americans  are 
"opposed  to  both" — imperialisms — most 
Americans  "still  favor  democracy  and 
free  enterprise."  The  consequences 
possibly  ensuing  from  our  lack  of  con- 
structive, positive  action  are  very  plainly 
pointed  out  by  the  following  editorial  in 
the  Christian  Century's  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 21: 

the  brave  new  world  reaches  JAVA 

Shocking  things  are  happening  all  over 
the  globe — In  China,  In  Palestine,  In  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia,  In  Germany,  and  in 
many  parts  of  South  America.  But  nothing 
that  Is  going  on  in  any  of  these  spots  Is  quite 
60  shocking  as  the  fighting  In  Java.  There, 
£3  we  go  to  press,  the  half-mllllon  inhabi- 
tants of  the  port  of  Soerabaja  are  ringed.  In  by 
a  circle  of  fire  from  warships,  tanks,  and 
bombing  planes,  while  ground  troops  are  sys- 
tematica'.lv  f^'-'^rrunning  the  city  street  by 
street,  h.  ;se     y  hou-j.    And  the  fighting  is 
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spreading  toi  Batavia.  Italy  did  nothing 
worse  in  Etalopla.  An  imperialist  power, 
Britain,  whlcB  has  no  right  to  be  In  Java,  Is 
using  Indian  fiercenaries  and  American  lend- 
lease  equipment  to  mow  down  a  native  popu- 
lation whose  offense  has  been  a  demand  for 
freedom.  Th0  purpose  Is  to  force  the  Indo- 
nesians back '  under  an  alien  rule  that  the 
alien  imperialism,  Holland,  is  Itself  not 
strong  enou7l|  to  restore.  A  "labor"  Britain 
ratlc"  United  States  are  thus 
ing  part  In  refastening  the 
enalism  on  a  major  portion  of 
t  Pacific.  The  United  States 
its  share  of  the  responsibility 
by  asking  tl^at  the  American  insignia  be 
painted  off  tile  weapons  that  are  killing  the 
Javanese.  Tne  British  prime  minister  talks 
about  his  nation's  "moral  responsibility"  to 
the  Dutch.  What  responsibility?  And  what 
about  British]  Labor's  moral  responsibility  to 
the  Indonesian  hope  of  liberty?  This  whole 
bloody  bxisinets  In  Java  Is  almost  too  terrible 
to  contemplste.  Yet  It  goes  on,  growing 
worse  day  by  pay.  And  In  this  extremity,  to 
Javanese  patriots  appeal  for 
end  support?  To  the  United 
lUics  to  think  of  Itself  as  the 
f  freedom?  Not  at  all.  The 
Javanese  appeal  to  Russia.  Think  that  over. 
It  may  have  a  lot  of  future  history  tied  up  in 
It.  ' 

From  thd  November  17  issue  of  the 
New  Leadeii  the  following  editorial  on 
this  subject!  of  Indonesia  and  the  part 
required  of  the  United  States  if  we  ar-e 
truly  interested  in  a  peaceful  world, 
merits  careful  consideration : 

THE    REVOLT   IN    INDONESU    AND    AMERICAN 
RESPONSIBILITT 

The  passivity  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  nonintervention  In  the  great  conflict  in 
Indonesia  is  Neither  sensible  nor  salutary. 

Against  British  planes,  tanks,  and  guns 
the  rebels  hate  no  chance.  The  insurrection 
will  be  suppisssed,  and  the  Dutch  authori- 
ties will  be  leinstated.  For  a  certain  time 
order  and  q^let  will  return  to  these  rich 
Islands  whlcH  are,  with  their  population  of 
70.000,000,  alftiost  an  empire  In  themselves. 
But  how  long  will  Dutch  law  and  order  last, 
and  what  Is  ^s  price? 

Criticism  regarding  the  Indonesian  upris- 
ing Is  easy  but  not  entirely  convincing.  It 
Is  true  that  t^e  people  of  Indonesia  endured 
the  Japanese;  occupation  without  a  revolt; 
that  the  weapons  they  are  fighting  with  at 
present  are  oj  Japanese  origin;  that  they  had 
direct  militari-  help  on  the  pr.rt  of  Japanese 
ofacers;  that  [the  appeal  for  Ruscian  help  is 
Illogical,  sine*  popular  movements  In  Russia 
are  suppressep  by  methods  even  more  cruel 
than  those  aj^plied  by  the  British  and  Dutch 
In  Indonesia.) 

These  constleratlonB  do  not  solve,  however, 
the  great  prAlem.  What  the  world  sees  in 
the  great  are^  between  the  Indian  and  the 
Pacific  Oceai*  today  are  movements  of  co- 
lonial peoples!  which  have  grown  and  matured 
In  recent  dedjdes  and  have  reached  a  stage 
In  their  develppment  when  much  more  self- 
government  i^  possible  and  Imperative. 

Great,  popilar  movements  in  the  colonial 
spheres,  fromi  Egypt  and  Palestine  to  French 
Indochina  anil  ludoneGla.  have  followed  the 
war  They  aje  of  particular  strength  In  the 
French  and  Dutch  colonies;  this  is  a  symp- 
tom and  a  coiisequence  of  the  weakening  of 
France  and  liuand  during  the  war,  and  the 
fruit  of  prewar  maladministration.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  [simply  to  adhere  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  French  and  Dutch  sovereignty  and 
to  restore  thai  old  colonial  status. 

The  United  States  has  taken  a  political 
step  of  fundatnental  significance  In  Interven- 
4ng  In  the  I%»le.«ttlnlan  problem.  Palestine 
belongs  to  tHe  British  sphere  and  America 
has  no  right  ito  interfere  In  Its  Internal  af- 
fairs. With  the  consent  of  the  people  ot 
Palestine  aa  jvell  as  of  the  British  Govern- 
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ment.  the  United  States  is  goli^;  to  play  a 
major  role  in  one  of  the  most  ( ompUcated 
problems  of  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  of 
the  whole  Arabic  world. 

America  has  risen  to  an  outstanding  and 
dominant  position  in  the  postwar  world. 
The  U.  S.  A.  Is  not  interested  in  ft  rther  terri- 
torial conquest.  The  colonial  world  looks  to 
us  with  hope.  We  cannot  evade  our  re- 
BponslbilltlSS:  we  cannot  return  to  Isolation 
In  any  sphere.  The  U.  S.  A.  alone  of  all  na- 
tions Is  In  a  position  to  interve  le  in  Indo- 
nesia, In  China.  In  Palestine,  on  the  side  of 
democratic  progress.  We  can  stoD  the  sense- 
less bloodshed  In  the  Far  East.  ^Ve  can  open 
the  road  to  self-goverrunent  to  :he  millions 
of  colonial  people  longing  for  cur  political 
as  well  as  economic  aid. 

As  General  Hurley  says  in  his  state- 
ment on  American  foreign  policy: 

A  democracy  must  live  on  Its  Intelligence, 
and  Its  Integrity,  and  Its  courage.  To  the 
people  of  the  democracy  should  tie  given  all 
the  facts  to  enable  them  to  form  correct 
opinions. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  Indonesia  and 
other  parts  of  the  Orient  are  not  simple. 
To  many  Americans  they  seem  strange 
and  often  bizarre.  Yet  upon  our  earnest 
eflforts  to  understand  these  facts  depends 
our  hope  of  peace. 


Communist  Russia  Realistic 
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OF    WlbCOKilN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Dcceijf.beT  5,  1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  M;-.  Speak- 
er, thousands  of  our  men  in  the  military 
services  are  having  an  opportunity  to 
meet  Russian  soldiers  and  civHis  ns.  The 
association,  in  many  instances,  is  quite 
intimate  and  this  affords  thes'3  men  a 
chance  to  judge  the  Russian,  and  the  so- 
cial and  political  system  which  he  sym- 
bolizes. 

I  have  Just  received  a  lettei  from  a 
young  ensign,  who  is  stationed  at;  Saseba, 
Japan,  and  he  writes  a  most  vigcrous  let- 
ter about  our  Russian  ally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  eJtend  my 
remarks,  I  offer  for  the  Record  .his  p)er- 
sonal  opinion  of  my  young  f  rler  d  in  the 
Navy.  For  obvious  reasons,  I  jmit  his 
name  in  the  fear  that  he  might  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  by  his  superiors: 

As  far  as  the  current  diplomatic  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  I  believe  it  can 
be  expressed  briefly  and  truthfully  by  the 
two  words:  "tactful  aggression."  The  writer 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  ob^irvlng  at 
close  hand  the  policy  and  condu;t  of  the 
Russians  In  that  portion  of  southeait  Europe, 
which  they  have  occupied  and  has  teen  them 
as  they  really  are — not  people  wto  can  be 
bought  off  or  bested  by  a  kind  of  poker- 
game- trump-card  strategy,  but  tough,  fear- 
less, and  stubborn  men  and  women  who  be- 
lieve unquestionably  In  the  destiny  of  Rus- 
sia, in  the  eventual  supremacy  of  the  com- 
munistic system  throughout  the  vot\6.  and 
in  the  infallibility  of  Josef  Stalin.  As  Stalin 
commands,  so  they  will  do,  and  with  an 
eager  alacrity. 

Russians  are  the  world's  beet-krown  raal- 
lats.    Force  and  a  firmness  of  pur]>ose  equal 


to  their  own  they  understand,  admire,  and 
respect.  Ransom  and  its  giver  they  deepise 
but  will  take  as  long  as  it  is  forthcoming. 

Communism  is  as  serious  threat  to  democ- 
racy as  the  fascism  we  have  Just  defeated 
ever  was.  If  we  are  weak  now  In  the  post- 
war reconstruction,  if  we  play  the  part  of 
a  craven  moneybags  buying  a  temporary 
security  with  gold.  If  we  do  not  speak  to  the 
world  with  the  mighty  voice  our  armed  power 
entitles  us  to;  then  a  third,  and  even  far 
more  horrible,  world  conflict  is  Inevitable. 

What  has  happened  to  the  America  which 
boasted:  'Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one 
cent  for  tribute"? 


The  GoTernment's  Policy  Respecting 
the  Aluminum  Industry 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  6  (Icpislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  29  K  1945 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  some  time 
ago  I  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Recokd  a  letter  from  Mr.  L.  M.  Brile, 
president.  Fairmont  Aluminum  Co..  Fair- 
mont. W.  Va.,  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  Stuart 
Symington.  Administrator  of  Surplus 
Property.  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
reply  of  Administrator  Symington,  under 
date  of  November  20,  1945.  and  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  Inserted 
in  the  Apiiendix  to  the  Record.  The  let- 
ter gives  a  very  clear  statement  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  placing  it 
in  the  Record.  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be 
of  intense  interest  to  the  Senators. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NovxMBER  20,    1945. 
Mr.  L.  M.  Bbile, 

President,  Fairmont  Aluminum  Co., 
Fairmont,   W.    Va. 

Dear  Mb.  Ban.x:  Thank  you  for  your  com- 
ments dated  October  22.  1945.  on  our  alum- 
inum reixjrt  to  Congress.  We  regret  that 
as  au  independent  In  the  aluminum  industry 
you  should  construe  the  program  we  pro- 
posed as  contrary  to  the  Interests  of  Inde- 
pendent producers.  Other  Independent  pro- 
ducers have  Indicated  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed program  on  the  basis  that  It  wotUd 
assist   them. 

Nothing  in  our  report  recommended  sub- 
sidles  for  any  producers,  whether  of  primary 
Ingot  or  fabricated  products,  and  we  clearly 
Stated  on  page  63  of  the  printed  copy  that 
If  subsidies  were  to  be  considered.  Congress 
would  make  the  decision  and  not  the  Surplus 
Property  Board  (Administration).  We.  of 
course,  have  read  the  charges  made  by  the 
Aluminum  Co.  ot  America,  but  those  charges 
are  based  on  that  company's  own  interpre- 
tation of  our  report,  and  la  at  variance  with 
our  Intentions. 

You  assume  that  our  suggestion  tbat  the 
Government  might  guarantee  losses  would 
constitute  a  subaidy.  We  recommended  cer- 
tain precautions  that  should  prevent  such 
an  outcome,  and  we  expected  that  others 
could  operate  In  good  faith  under  svich  a 
guaranty,  and  show  profits  as  did  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  operating  under  an 
Identical  arrangement.  Tou  may  be  Inter- 
ested to  know  tliat  all  bids,  involving  such 


a  proposal  for  the  lease  of  aluminum  reduc- 
tion plants,  have  been  withdrawn  and  that 
at  present  such  an  issue  does  not  exist. 

No  bauxite  subsidy  was  even  mentioned  In 
our  report.  The  proposed  assistance  Is 
merely  of  a  general  nat^ire,  with  the  indi- 
vidual company  expected  to  undertake  the 
normal  business  Investment  Involved,  aided 
by  our  Government  In  International  nego- 
tiations. If  necessary.  This  U  a  practice 
wnlch  various  businessmen  in  this  country 
have  relied  upon  from  time  to  time,  espe- 
cially when  they  suspected  discrimination  by 
foreign  Interests. 

I  am  sure  that  there  Is  a  mlsuTMlerstand- 
Ing  over  the  measures  we  propose,  because 
we  are  In  full  accord  with  your  own  Interest 
In  seeing  the  aluminum  Industry  operated 
by  fully  Independent  competitive  private 
enterprise. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  SmAXT  8tminctc>k 

Administrator. 


Inflation  in  the  Price  of  Homes 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  €.  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
several  occasions  I  have  commented  on 
the  serious  housing  problem,  particularly 
as  it  affects  veterans,  which  confronts  us. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Chester  Bowles.  CPA 
Administrator,  testified  before  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  on  the 
Patman  bill  to  check  inflation  on  hous- 
ing cost.5.  His  remarks  are  so  illuminat- 
ing that  I  desire  to  insert  them  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

More  than  a  month  sgo,  before  another 
congressional  committee.  I  urged  that  legis- 
lation be  adopted  to  head  off  a  wild  Inflation 
In  the  prices  of  homes.  And  today  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  tbls  opportunity  to  testify 
as  forcefully  as  I  know  how  In  favor  of  the 
bill  Congressman  Patmam  has  Introduced. 

As  Price  Administrate^'.  I  am  ooncemed, 
first,  because  of  the  direct  effect  that  a  wild 
Inflation  in  home  prices  can  have  up>on  the 
eSectlveneas  of  the  C^A's  efforts  to  control 
rents  and  prkes  of  building  materials.  Sec- 
ondly, I  am  convinced  that  the  Nation's  whole 
effort  to  maintain  a  stable  economy  during 
the  critical  months  ahead  may  easily  be 
exploded  by  an  inflationary  fire  In  the  real- 
estate  field.  And  finally,  I  have  every  Amer- 
ican citizen's  feeling  of  responsibility  about 
the  desperate  housii^  needs  of  mlllioi^  of 
veterans  and  others  who  will  be  homeless  or 
forced  to  live  In  cramped  or  substandard 
quarters  next  year  unless  the  housiiig  Issue 
Is  faced  quickly,  intelligently,  and  coura- 
geously. 

We  huve  come  tbrovigh  the  war  years  with  a 
far  better  record  of  economic  stability  than 
most  of  us,  a  few  years  ago,  dared  to  hope 
would  be  poflslble.  W«  have  succeeded  in 
stabilizing  the  coat  of  Uvmg  In  the  face  of 
Inflationary  prMsures  far  twyond  anything 
that  the  country  has  experienced  In  Its  his- 
tory before.  And  we  can  oontlnue  to  hold 
the  line  until  the  danger  is  past. 

I  have  been  very  much  disti.  -.I  ^v  he 
dangerotu  defeatism  of  lorne  pe<  ,    '  j^  >e 

stated  publicly  tbelr  c^lnlou  that  the  line 
cannot  be  held,  that  InfliiUon  ts  Inevitable. 
This  Is  dangerous  and  Irresponsible  propa- 
ganda. I  catutot  help  but  believe  that  It  haa 
been  deliberately  fostered  by  cenain  groupa 
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who  t9f\  that  n  Utile  Inflttlon  would  Mrv* 
their  fcinah  InterrNts  Tb«««  p»opU  art 
•llher  UDMble  ur  vinwlMlnii  t«  )  /*  thnt 

thrrr  la   no  aucU   thing  ua  u  .cU   In- 

flation. 

Once  Inflation  ta  well  itarted,  It  la  nbout  ua 
faay  tu  conirul  it  aa  to  control  the  chain 
rf>«ctlon  In  nn  ntoinlc  exp'  — '  "  And  tit* 
rf nulla  can  ht>  nlmoat  aa  rti 

Let  me  rniphUMlM  nRnln  tiiiii  tiip  Amrrlcan 
p<H)ple  have  au  far  hri«n  able  to  hold  hiu  k  the 
hlHhrat  tide  of  iiiii  v  preaaurea  In  hla> 

tory.     And  we  cnu  ue  to  hold  It  If  wa 

will  plui;  thp  one  hniff  in  the  dike  that 
threatena  the  entire  foundation  of  the  atablU 
Isatlon  program  In  the  critical  montha  ahead. 
Uncontrolled  prlcea  of  hnmea  conatttute  a 
danger  aput  which  can  and  muat  be  repaired 
quirkly. 

ihe  inflntlonnry  crlala  tn  the  real-eatate 
field  follows  the  famlllur  pattern  of  tremen- 
doua  demand  tor  on  unuvDidnbly  amall  sup- 
ply, ,It  woa  Ihla  aume  war-bt)in  condition 
which  prompted  a  forealghted  Cor(jre.'8  to 
act  4  years  hro  to  head  off  runaway  prices  on 
food,  clothing,  rents,  and  thousands  of  other 
commodities 

It  la  estimated  that  American  families  to- 
day need  a  totnl  of  about  12,000,000  new 
homes  to  make  up  for  building  that  has  not 
been  done  durinRYecent  years,  to  replace  our 
more  than  7,0C0,000  substandard  dwellings 
and  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  families  of  more 
than  3.000,COO  newly  married  veterans  and 
others  who  have  been  living  doubled  up  or 
who  want  to  set  up  households  for  the  first 
time. 

Surveys  Indicate  clearly  that  a  large  port 
of  this  need  is  in  the  form  of  immediate  de- 
mand becked  up  by  more  cash  than  American 
families  have  ever  had  before.  Individual 
■avinga  have  Ir.creased  by  1145,000.000.000 
eincc  before  the  war.  Checking  accounts 
have  increased  from  twenty-seven  to  seventy- 
two  billion  dollars  since  1939.  The  Immedi- 
ate demand  for  homes  during  the  next  2  years 
Is  eetlmated  at  between  two  and  three  mil- 
lion unlt.^  In  addition,  the  National  Hous- 
ing A^eucy  estimates  that  the  backlog  of  re- 
pair and  modernization  work  which  was  put 
ofT  during  the  war  totaled  $3,000,000,000  In 
1944. 

However,  the  beat  estlmatee  also  Indicate 
that  not  more  than  400,000  to  600,000  homes 
can  even  be  started  during  194fl  and  probably 
no  more  thnn  3S0  000  to  400,000  can  be  com- 
pleted. 

We  in  th  '  i'  V  .;.  virkuig  constantly  with 
other  Oovernmeni  agencies  and  with  Indus- 
try to  break  bottlenecks  and  to  clear  the  way 
for  the  largest  posaible  volume  of  construc- 
tion. We  have  watrhrrt  *-';'■  !!\;.;tu  'rrUila 
prices  carefully  and  hiiv  ;i  :.i;:..  :     .^  .id- 

Justments  wherever  It  wsis  clear  that  price 
was  actually  standing  In  tho  win-  of  produc- 
tion. In  a  :  we  hav-  ;  .  (>verythlng 
poeslble  to  t  ge  the  c*  :.»  u  .ion  of  new 
rental  property  by  assuring  prospective  build- 
ers in  advance  that  they  will  receive  rentals 
high  enough  to  make  ample  allowance  for 
Increased  construction  coats  since  1939, 

It  Is  obvious  that  this  partlctilnr  Inflation- 
ary bomb  win  no'  )  •  :■■•  i  i  !..nlrtely 
harmless    until    we    .i  ••    i    ,     i  i-.ies    at 

the  rate  of  a  million  or  more  units  a  year. 
In  the  meantime,  while  It  is  still  physically 
Impossible  to  come  near  closing  the  gap  be- 
tween supply  and  demand,  the  fuze  on  that 
bomb  must  be  dampened  by  effective 
controls. 

The  danger  slgna  are  already  frlghtenlngly 
Clear,  Construction  costs  have  Increased 
more  than  30  percent  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  in  1939.  Anybody  who  has  tried 
to  build  or  buy  a  hrn -^  !t\iring  recent  months 
knows  that  prices  ■  eping  higher  and 

higher  every  day.  Evuuuns  of  tenants  re- 
sulting from  home  sales  provide  another  In- 
flationary dani^er  s;  .'.  On  the  basis  of  8 
inonths'  experience  .    ...  estimated  that  such 


evictions  In  1049  will  total  935,000  r.s  com- 
pared with  only  73,609  In  1943. 

If  we  fall  to  pUig  this  dangeroua  hole  in 
the  atablllBatlcn  dike  once  and  for  all,  we 
muat  be  prepared  tu  fnce  the  aame  crippling 
building  btMin  and  cuUapee  which  occurred 
at  Juat  about  thla  time  after  the  la«t  war. 
There  waa  a  great  accumulated  demand  tor 
homea  after  the  Inst  nrmlattco  too.  Karly  in 
lOlB  A  vlgoroua  building  boom  began.  But 
In  1  year  building  coeu  akyrocketed  40  to 
AO  percent  above  1B18.  And  within  1  ymr 
the  boom  collapsed.  Runaway  prxea  had 
dried  up  the  n\arket. 

During  the  "boom  and  colUpee"  process. 
Bome  buyer  dug  far  too  deeply  Into  their 
pocketa  to  pay  high  prlcee  and  lived  to 
regret  it  later,  Thouaanda  of  others  could 
not  buy  ot  all  and  thus  failed  to  get  ths 
homes  they  badly  needed  and  would  gladly 
have  bought  at  prlcca  within  their  reach. 
The  building  Industry  was  robbed  of  its  long- 
range  market.  It  failed  to  make  the  con- 
tribution It  might  otherwise  have  mode  to 
a  sustained,  high-level  economy.  When  the 
collapse  came,  thousands  of  workers  lost 
their  Jobs.  Few  people  gained  and  mnnv 
Burrered.  There  waa  a  long-term  aftermath 
of  mortgage  foreclosures  and  economic  mal- 
adjustment which  contributed  heavily  to  the 
crash  of  1929. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  failure  to 
stabilize  the  prices  of  homes  will  also  moke 
rent  controls  Increasingly  dlfBcult  to  main- 
tain.  In  spite  of  OPA's  efforts  to  allow  rents 
on  new  construction  sufficiently  high  to 
bring  a  generous  return,  few  builders  will  be 
Inclined  to  put  up  dwellings  for  rent  when 
a  big  speculative  return  on  the  Investment 
can  be  had  so  easily  by  building  for  sale. 
Secondly,  sales  of  old  houses — and  conse- 
quently evictlona— will  Increase  as  more  and 
more  owners  are  persuaded  by  a  speculative 
pront  to  sell  their  properties.  And  finally. 
If  Instead  of  a  healthy  long-range  building 
program,  we  have  a  quick  boom  and  collapae, 
the  upward  pressure  on  rents  for  an  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  existing  rental  dwellings 
win  continue  for  many  years  to  come. 

Recent  surveys  certainly  give  us  no  reason 
to  believe  that  we  can  allow  real  estate  prices 
to  boom  merrily  upward  and  yet  aomehow 
avoid  the  inevitable  collapae.  While  there 
la  a  ready  "flash  market"  for  homea  at  In- 
flated prices.  ther«  la  no  long-range  market 
at  these  levels.  The  surveys  «>how  that  about 
half  of  the  people  who  Intend  to  build  or  to 
buy  homes  are  willing  to  pay  no  more  than 
•6,000.  The  Architectural  Forum  study  also 
Indicates  that  If  the  people  who  Intend  to 
build  or  buy  are  asked  to  pay  even  as  little 
US  $1,000  more  than  they  now  expect  to  pay. 
37  percent  of  these  potential  buyers  will 
be  out  of  the  market.  In  recent  surveys  of 
soldiers  at  separation  centers.  It  was  found 
that  from  24  to  48  percent  (depending  on 
the  size  of  their  home  towns)  said  that  they 
can  pay  no  more  than  $30  a  month  In  rent. 
Twenty-two  to  thlrty-flve  percent  said  they 
could  not  afford  home-purchase  payments 
of  over  $30  a  month.  Only  6  percent  think 
they  can  pay  over  $60  a  month  for  a  home. 

An  uncontrolled  boom  In  real  estate  prices 
would  also  weaken  OPAs  controls  over  the 
prices  of  building  materials  and  services. 
With  prices  of  finished  houses  free  to  soar 
upward  while  supplies  of  building  materials 
continued  scarce,  the  Irresponsible  specula- 
tive builder  could  easily  bid  building  mate- 
rials away  from  those  who  want  to  build  or 
repair  their  own  homes.  In  this  setting  the 
black  market  In  materials  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  control,  and  reputable  builders 
would  be  unable  to  hold  their  own. 

Finally,  perhaps  the  greatest  cost  of  an 
uncontrolled  Inflation  In  homes  will  be  the 
human  cost. 

According  to  discharge  reports  from  the 
f  ■:  services  and  surveys  of  veterans'  hous- 
;  J    •tjuirements.  approximately  lO.OCO  vet- 


every  day,    II 


erans  are  coning  Into  th>  hous'r.j  mcrV.et 


la  eatlmatrd  that  by  the  end 


under  the  pre^ 
I  am  glad  to 
port  of  the  Pi 
This  bill   pi 


of  lOiO,  3,500,100  married  veterans  will  have 
to  find  homea,  Add  tu  thla  problem  the  mil- 
llona  ol  tamllN  who  have  been  living  In 
unfit  quarteraor  doubled  up  under  the  tame 
rocfi  with  Oliver  fomillea  and  I  think  yow 
have  the  blggeat  reason  why  America  muat 
plan  for  a  hellthy,  long-range  building  pro- 
r.ram  which  will  provide  tho  numbir  of 
honui  uur  pi  uplo  need  at  prices  they  can 
afford  to  pay  Our  opportunity  la  all  tht 
greater  btcai  ae  today,  for  the  first  time, 
thovaanda  of  famlllea  have  the  anvlnga  and 
tho  incomea  with  which  to  buy  aultnble.  mod- 
criiirly  priced  homes  of  their  own. 

The  Oovcrnmant  haa  already  tuken  some 
action  to  heid  off  a  crippling  Inflation  in 
home  costs.  All  parta  of  the  "alx-point  pro- 
Krum"  annotuiced  by  Mr.  John  Snyder  on 
September  ISL  10i5.  muat  be  puraued  vig- 
orously. Yovi  can  be  sure  that  we  In  Ol'A 
will  follow  through  with  our  part  cf  thnt 
program  by  sielng  to  it  that  the  lid  Is  kept 
en  the  prices  it  building  materials,  construc- 
tion services,  land  rents  to  the  very  best  of 
our  ability,  it  the  same  time,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  e^erylhlng  In  our  power  to  help 
entourage  thagreatcat  possible  production. 

However.  I  Jm  convinced  that  the  best  that 
all  interested  I  Oovernment  agencies  and  In- 
dustry can  d4  together  will  not  be  enough 
ent  program.    And  that  Is  why 
J?- here  today  to  speak  In  sup- 
Itman  bill. 

bvldcs  adequate  authority  to 
control  the  pjlces  of  new  homes  and  would 
check  speculative  demand  for  existing  homes. 
Control  WOU14  be  limited  to  those  areas  and 
kinds  of  houikng  where  It  was  shown  to  be 
necessary. 

The  bill  proildts  that  celling  prices  on  new 
construction  tvould  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  costs  of  construction — 
not  in  excess  it  celling  prices— plus  the  fulr- 
market  value  pf  the  land  plus  the  generally 
prevailing  contractors'  margin  for  compa- 
rable units  In  {1941. 

This  would  lallow^he  legitimate  builder  a 
generous  pro^t  and  encourage  sound  con- 
struction. Add  It  would  prevent  speculative 
exploitation  m  the  acute  housing  shortage 
at  the  expeusfl  of  the  returning  veteran. 

I  believe,  tdb.  that  there  would  be  a  mInN 
mum  of  red  tape  in  the  law's  operation,  Mr. 
Patman.  In  las  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee, polntad  out  that  the  builder  would 
be  able  to  deoermlne  his  own  oelllng  on  the 
basis  of  his  cot.Ui  and  margin  as  permitted  in 
the  bin.  Or  t^e  builder  could  have  hla  celN 
Ing  price  appfoved  in  advance  If  he  wished. 
Provision  la  also  made  for  adjustments  later 
to  cover  any  unforeseen  circumstances  that 
might  develoi  after  building  was  started. 
This  should  a«t  at  rest^  any  feara  about  undue 
delays.  J 

The  provision  setting  as  a  celling  on  an 
existing  hom$  the  price  at  which  It  Is  first 
sold  after  th«  enactment  of  the  lav/  Is  cer- 
tainly generoiis  enough  and  would  help  to 
discourage  sieculatlon  In  cxlrtlng  homes. 
Obviously  thli  arrangement  would  place  no 
restriction  oi|  the  price  which  the  present 
owner  could  rfecelvc  on  the  first  sale. 

r  am  glad  that  power  to  allocate  scarce 
building  mat  (rials  to  residential  construc- 
tion and  especially  to  low-cost  housing  Is 
included  In  the  blU.  Although  this  authority 
Is  already  c<  ntalned  In  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act.  the  limited  period  for  which  It 
Is  now  proposed  to  extend  that  act  makes  It 
advisable  to  h  ive  a  separate  and  longer  grant 
In  the  houstn  f  field. 

There  is  li  creasing  evidence  that  some 
materials  shcrtages.  which  It  was  hoped 
would  be  relieved  by  the  first  of  next  year, 
are  growing  ra  ore  serloiu  dally.  Lumber,  the 
most  Important  single  item  In  home  con- 
struction. Is  more  critical  than  it  was  a 
months  ago.    »roipecta  are  that  supplies  may 
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easily  grow  tighter.  On  the  faof  of  theM 
ahortacea.  the  boaM-buUdtni  irduatry  ta 
inerMkalngly  oonoamMi  with  the  diversion  of 
OMdtd  materials  from  home  const  ruction  lo 
flOOUBercUl  and  other  nonresidential  build- 

Positive  eaatatanpe  to  residential  conatrue- 
tlon  la  imperative  if  we  are  to  come  oloa*  to 
realising  our  houalnf  goala  for  the  coming 
year  In  view  of  the  obvious  ne^ds  of  u- 
turnlng  veterans  •M.peelally,  It  aeeiia  clearly 
proper  that  thU  aaaiatanc*  ihould  l>e  directed 
to  enoouraglrui  eonatrurtlon  in  thr  moderate 
price  rnngM  and  In  rental  houaini 

Authority  to  give  preference  in  the  pur- 
chase or  renting  of  new  reeldentlnl  ronatruc- 
tlon  to  veterans  in  areas  where  there  la  an 
acute  housing  shortage  Is  lnclud*d  m  Mr. 
Patmam's  bill.  Of  the  millions  who  will  be 
compelled  to  double  up  In  the  corning  yeer. 
•  major  part  are  veterans.  While  they  have 
been  In  their  country's  service  they  have 
been  unable  to  compete  on  even  terms  for 
the  homea  they  now  ao  badly  nefd.  They 
are  entitled  to  ask  for  something  more  than 
the  right  to  acramble  for  the  dregs  of  an 
almost  exhausted  housing  supply. 

Tlie  bill  would  also  sulhoriee  subsldlfcing 
the  construction  of  new  low  cost  housing 
accommodations  where  thrre  is  no  other 
practical  method  for  getting  adequate  hous- 
ing built  in  an  acute  shortage  area.  I  will 
leave  It  to  the  housing  experts  to  decide  on 
the  desirability  or  the  necessity  for  this  pro- 
vision. I  am  convinced,  however,  that  there 
Is  a  desperate  and  Immediate  need  to  pro- 
vide some  shelter  for  the  homeless  veteran 
with  a  family. 

As  for  the  admlnlbtratlon  of  the  bill.  I 
sympathize  with  the  sense  of  urgency  that 
prompted  the  proposal  to  esUbllsh  a  new 
agency  However.  I  do  feel  that  at  a  time 
when  we  are  all  trying  to  streamline  and 
simplify  the  govsmiuental  structure,  we 
otight  to  uy  to  avoid  establishing  a  new 
agency.  It  seenu  preferable  to  me  that  the 
powers  contained  In  the  bill  should  tot>  con- 
ferred on  the  Prealdent  to  be  delegated  to 
exUtlng  agencies  which  already  hav«  vbe 
bousing  know-how  to  do  the  Job. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Patman  s  bill  la  a  mod- 
erate propuuU.  I  believe  that  the  big  ma- 
jority of  thinking  people  ta  the  real-estate 
and  financial  induatrlaa  will  understand  the 
net'd  fur  It  and  will  help  to  make  It  work 
for  their  own  protection  aa  well  as  for  the 
protection  of  the  aoonomy  tn  the  years 
ahead.  These  people  know  that  sound,  long- 
range  bUBlneee  cannot  be  built  on  runaway 
costs  and  inflated  prioea.  Such  a  plan  would 
clearly  strike  only  at  the  profiteer  and  the 
fly-by-niBht  operator.  It  places  a  minimum 
burden  on  the  majority  of  reeponalble  people 
In  the  industry  ai\d  provides  a  foundation 
lor  generous  and  sustained  profits. 

If  we  can  meet  tills  isstie  head-on,  we  have 
at  oiu-  fingertips  the  tMst  poaalble  insuraace 
for  a  atwtaUied  high  level  of  employment  and 
bualnees  activity  for  year*  to  eome  We  have 
a  raady-made  resenrotr  of  demand  for  homes. 
If  It  Is  not  dried  up  overnight  by  infintlonary 
prices.  It  can  produce  a  ateady  flow' of  profit- 
able buslneea  activity  anri  employment  for  at 
least  a  decade.  One  and  a  quart«>r  million 
notiaea  at  an  averaga  price  of  $5,000  would 
produce  consumer  axpendlturea  of  $6,250,- 
000.000  a  year.  Thla  la  more  than  a  billion 
dollara  larger  than  consumer  expenditures  for  . 
motor  vehicles  in  1941.  It  la  eaiimnted  that 
a  sound  residential  boom  will  make  from 
four  to  four  and  one-half  million  Jobs  a  year. 
In  building  and  closely  related  tndiutrlcs. 
This  IS  nearly  one-fifth  of  our  p«>ak  wartime 
Industrial  employment  and  about  teven  times 
the  employment  in  the  automobile  industry 
iB  lu  best  year. 

At  thla  moment  we  have  one  of  the  greatest 
oppoiiunitiea  in  our  hiatory   to  strenpthen 


the  aoelnl  and  e<>onomle  etrueture  of  our 
country  at  Ita  foundaiioiu  But  at  thta  aame 
moment.  I  think  the  American  peopla  «b< 

the  Congresa  also  face  the  most  dangtroua 
■">»'*'    I"'  It    m    our    hisloiv, 

'^•^'"  '"  ^'  nil  the  conviction  1 

''  i>8re»»  enact  thla  IsglalHtlon 

^  ')Uig  infiuuun  of  home  pnoM 

III  ita  tracka  before  it  Is  too  late. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRB8ENTATIVB8 

Thursday,  Dccrmbfr  6,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speakpr.  under  leave 
to  txtend  my  remaik.s  in  the  RrcoRO.  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Wilbur 
J.  Brons  from  the  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  November  28.  1945: 

CaaOKS    XH    OOVnMMENT    VNEM^tOYMtNT 
PaXDICTIONS 

(By  Wilbur  J.  Brons) 

The  course  of  true  love  la  not  running 
smoothly  for  the  ardent  advocates  of  the 
planned  economy,  moat  of  whom  had  pinned 
their  hopea  on  the  full  employment  legis- 
lation now  In  Congrats. 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  annual 
Job  budget— the  device  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  would  forecast  the 
state  of  employnaant  18  montha  in  advance- 
has  come  under  a  cloud. 

As  most  of  U8  recall,  various  representa- 
tives of  government,  who  were  presumed  to 
speak  with  aome  knowledge,  were  rather  busy 
after  VJ-day  making  aober  pronotinoeioents 
as  to  the  number  of  workers  who  would  soon 
be  Idle.  On  August  15  SUbUtmtlon  Director 
Snyder,  who  pr  iiad  at  hiuid  more  sta- 

tiailce  than  e^  .    LA'partment  of  Ubor  or 

Commerce,  made  this  statement:  "It  Is  ax- 
peeted  that  there  will  be  5.600.000  or  more 
unemployed  In  8  months." 

By  spring.  Mr.  Snyder  added,  "unemploy- 
ment may  reach  about  8.000,000  "  At  about 
the  same  time  the  War  Manpower  Oommls- 
Hon  waa  predicting  5,000.000  unemploynd  "in 
the  last  quarter  of  1945. "  Meanwhile,  the 
Social  Security  Board,  another  Federal 
agency  with  access  to  presumably  auihorlu- 
tlve  Information  on  the  number  of  Jobless, 
thought  the  figure  might  go  as  high  as  7  500  - 
000.  o  •  .      . 

About  the  middle  of  October.  2  months 
after  these  dire  predictions  were  broadoast 
throvighout  the  land,  along  came  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  with  aome  data  baaed 
on  actual  developments.  This  agency  re- 
prrted  that  unemployment  in  October  was 
only  l,620,t)00,  which  repre.>«ented  a  decrease 
of  130,000  from  the  September  total.  Almost 
BlmulUneously,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Dq>artment  of  Labor  reported 
that  the  number  of  reconversion  lay-offs  was 
declining  rapidly. 

Needless  to  say,  these  discrepancies  were 
hardly  calculated  to  promote  confidence  In 
the  ability  of  the  slide-rule  swamls  to  predict 
unemployment,  which  predictions  are  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  full-employment 
scheme.  The  figures  showed  that  the  sta- 
tistical experts  of  the  Government  were  pain- 
fully wrong,  and  that  any  program  of  Federal 
Investment  (spending  to  you)  based  upon 
their  work  would  be  founded  upou  shifting 
kand. 


As  a  matter  of  probal^  t>  predlciwtis 

of  Mr   Snyder,  the  Ww    '  war  Cntnmls* 

Bloa  and  tbe  Social  Seruitty  ttjard  may  yet 
come  trua— but  not  for  any  reason  which 
they  took  Into  cunalderailun  when  t^My  made 

ihrit    f.M-,»..„Bi4.     If   wr   I-      ' ••y      vtnaut 

I  the  five.  Br^  ions. 

u  «.!■  uv  wvt.>au*v  tlte  b^  \^iu  uiUfuis  nave, 
with  Oovarnment's  aasutincf,  auofaatftd  in 
tyihK    '  s  by  hamstring. 

Ing  '>. 

tbe   lull   •  I3UI   la   uadergulng 

at>rae  tallorli  ,.  .   a»e     The  cuinmltue 

uhlch  haa  It  In  charge  aftroed  yesterday  to 
drop  the  budget  device  altogether  Now  if 
the  committee  will  take  the  next  logical  aicp 
and  report  unfavorably  .  •    .  le  cix'k- 

eycd  program  of  Job  pi  ,   u  <«Mn- 

!■  V  Federal  ap.  u  will  We  duing 

.try  a  genuu  e, 

riif  yi)ung  men  who  khow  m(<-e  atxnit 
what  Is  111  atore  for  bualneta  than  i.uMnr^  \\. 
self  were  spectacularly  wrmg  in  mu- 

tioo  they  gave  thetr  superiora  laai  o.^'^'  *>iber 
How  can  anyone  asaert  with  a  strwlght  i.  .• 
that  their  data  will  be  reliable  in  the  future? 
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or  NXW   HAMPSHniK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RlPBmNTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  €.  1945 

Mr  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  therein  an  editorial  from 
the  Mancheater  Union  of  December  5, 
194S: 

roa  MnjTAsv  raAiNiNo 

According  to  the  finding*  of  thoae  nrganU 
aatloui  that  make  a  business  ni  polllitg  pub> 
lie  opinion,  three  out  of  every  four  citmens 
in  the  United  States  favor  univpranl  military 
training.  Surface  appearancem  and  the  dUfi- 
dence  of  Congress  regarding  this  important 
laatie.  may  aeem  to  contradict  thciie  flndlnga. 
But  only  until  one  iememt>era  thot  organ- 
ised oppoMtlon  to  any  menaure  is  always 
more  fervent  and  vocal  than  the  large  body 
of    public    or  and    that    Codp*>a   Ml 

usually  more  Mve  to  that  (^^Itlon. 

If  a  high  percentage  of  the  letters  wrltun 
to  Congressmen  on  thiS  Issue  are  strongly 
ugalnst  It.  that  Is  only  because  the  bulk  of 
the  public  does  not  write  letters  to  Oongress- 
men.  Those  who  favor  universal  mllUsry 
training  are  more  or  leks  passive.  They  will 
express  their  opinion  If  It  is  eollciled.  but 
only  then  The  reault  U  that  a  noisy  minor- 
ity glvea  the  impression  of  being  far  stronger 
than  it  Is.  because  It  domluat?s  the  field  uf 
discussion. 

One. of  the  soundest  sotuces  of  opinion  In 
a  matter  like  universal  mill'              ^         g   u 
the  returning  veteran.     TheM              ,     .    nad 
knowledge  of  war  at  first  hand,  luio  of  the 
dangers  which  the  Nation  faces     The  sarvloa 
which  they  have  Jtist  completed  U  the  evi. 
denoe  of  their  patriotism  and  thetr  intereet 
In    adequate    national    defense.     Theae    men 
know  what  the  defense  of  the  Nation  today 
involves  In  traming  and  preparatioto.    it  is 
therefore  not  kurpruing  to  dlaco« 
peroenuge  of  returning  veterana 
that  universal  military  trKjuiUK 
sound  guaranty  of  future  natiou^.  t ;.... 

The  danger  In  dealing  with  any  tiational 
Ixaue  la  that  minor  conatdamtlona  qr  piYju- 
dtoaa  shall  dominate  the  dlwmaitni  Tbat 
tbU  la  true  m  the  oMt  ot  mUiiarytriiaiiif  i» 
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not  surprising  But  in  facing  this  Issue  one 
consideration  must  of  necessity  suj)ersede  all 
others.  That  Is  the  question  of  national  se- 
curity in  a  world  where  high-powered  weap- 
ons of  war  have  made  continued  preparation 
imperative.  With  the  V-bomb  and  the  atomic 
missi'e.  instruments  of  future  attack,  the 
time  factor  becomes  the  controlling  ele- 
ment in  national  defense.  It  is  the  height 
of  folly  to  disregard  this  fact.  To  do  so  is  to 
play  with  danger.  It  is  futile  to  talk  about 
personal  rights  or  personal  comfort  at  a  time 
when  a  new  wai  may  be  the  total  obliteration 
of  life  Itself  at  a  moment's  notice.  Obvi- 
ously, to  escape  this  danger  when  it  comes, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  it  promptly. 
And  when  one  con.sideVs  the  time  required 
to  learn  how  to  operate  modern  weapons  of 
defense,  the  argument  for  universal  military 
training  becomes  Invincible. 


Rfsolutwjnv  0.  Lpioh  C-ninty,  los?.  F,'rn! 
Ei;reju 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

iiv^ii     i\  ^1\L  .'!.  Lev-u.'ii   it. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  6.  1945 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Farm  Bureau  of  Union  County,  Iowa,  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  members 
held  at  Creston,  Iowa,  on  November  6. 
adopted  constructive  resolutions,  and 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  glad  to  study 
the  proposals  from  one  of  the  best  coun- 
ties in  the  greatest  agricultural  State. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  therein  this  set  of 
-resolutions- 

Report  of  Resolutions  CoMMrrrEE,  Union 
County   Farm   Bureau 

FOREWORD 

Now  that  the  struggle  our  Nation  has  been 
engaged  In  for  the  past  Sij  years  is  over 
and  our  attention  is  turned  to  the  imme- 
diate problems  of  reconversion  from  a  war- 
time basis  to  a  peacetime  standard,  we  should 
all  be  thankful  and  give  expression  of  our 
appreciation  to  tlioss  people  who  assisted 
on  the  various  farm  fronts. 

Farm  people  made  great  sacrifice  of  life, 
of  time,  effort,  and  material  and  natural 
resources.  They  realize,  too,  that  equal  ef- 
fort, vigilance,  and  thought  must  be  put  forth 
to  prevent  the  chacs  that  has  always  teen 
the  aftermath  of  war. 

To  that  end  we  again  pledge  our  alle- 
giance to  our  Government,  to  the  Iowa  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  and  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  and  reaffirm  and  endorse 
these  policies  that  we  have  previously  en- 
dorsed that  have  not  as  yet  been  made  ef- 
fective: Therefore,  be  it 

SECONDARY    RO.\DS 

Resolivd,  That  we  request  the  allotment  of 
money  for  secondary  roads  be  on  the  basis  of 
need  of  transporting  farm  products  and  of 
school  children. 

WEEDS 

Recommend  State  and  county  action  on 
measures  to  control  weeds,  one  of  the  most 
serious  farm  problems,  and  further  recom- 
mend provision  be  made  providing  for  mow- 
ing of  weeds  on  roadsides  of  all  township 
roads. 

INSPECTION 

That  State  supervision  be  given  to  private 
Institutions  serving  farmers,  particular 
reference  being  made  to  commtinity  eale 
barna  and  frozen -food  lockers. 
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RtmAL     ELECTRinCATION 

Recommend  that  electric  service  be  made 
available  to  every  farm  home. 

REA 

Request  that  Congress  appropriate  suffi- 
cient funds  so  that  adequate  finance  may 
at  once  be  made  available  to  the  cooperative 
utilities  serving   Union   County. 

Recommend  the  establishment  of  adequate 
electric  generating  plants  so  that  service  may 
be  maintained  on  all  rural  lines. 

e:;tension  wosk 
That   the   4-H   Club   work,   home   project 
activities,  and  work  with  rural  young  mar- 
ried  people  be  continued  and  strengthened 
in  the  county. 

STATE    income   TAX 

That  the  State-income  tax  should  be  re- 
stored to  100  percent,  the  same  to  be  used 
as  a  replacement  to  be  used  to  better  school 

conditions. 

FEDERAL    FARM    PROGRAMS       . 

We  recognize  the  continuing  need  for  the 
services  rendered  by  the  various  Federal  farm 
agencies  and  express  our  appreciation  for 
their  cooperative  effort  in  meeting  farm  prob- 
lems. 

APPRECIATION 

We  wish  to  express  the  appreciation  and 
thanks  of  the  membership  to  the  employees 
Of  the  Farm  Bureau  for  their  untiring  work 
In  the  organization. 

Ed   Hanrahan. 

Chairman. 
Mrs.  rBED  Hood. 
L.   W.  Herring. 

HOMER^ORTER. 

R.  Austin  Griffin. 
Mrs.  Floyd  Brown. 
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OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  6,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  so  seldom 
these  days  that  we  hear  r  word  of  com- 
mendation for  the  way  in  which  the 
armed  services  are  handling  demobiliza- 
tion that  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  include 
with  my  remarks  the  following  letter 
from  a  father  who  has  been  ill  and  who 
needs  his  boy  to  help  handle  his  business. 
The  boy  has  only  43  points,  and  therefore 
is  not  yet  eligible  for  discharge  on  that 
basis.  The  father's  report  on  his  visit  to 
a  separation  center  where  the  son  is 
working  deserves  reading: 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  November  30,  1945. 
Hon.  Walter  H.  Judd. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Judd:  I  have  just  returned 
from  spending  a  day  at  Camp  McCoy,  Wis. 
I  went  dov/n  to  the  camp  with  the  idea 
there  might  be  some  v/r.y  of  persuading  the 
commanding  officer  that  my  son  William, 
who  is  stationed  there,  might  be  released. 
I  was  %'ery  courteously  received  and  shown 
the  regulations  that  govern  these  matters. 
Brigadier  General  Rice,  the  commEnding 
officer,  took  the  time  to  explain  why  he  had 
ruled  against  my  son's  release;  gave  me  a 
personally  conducted  tour  of  the  separation 
center  and  explained  to  me  the  manner  In 
which  the  returning  soldiers  are  discharged. 

While  I  think  the  War  Department  should 
make  a  ruling  more  liberal  m  such  cases  as 


my  son.  I  1  ave  no  quarrel  with  Oaner«l  Rice 
and  his  d  ;cision.  I  found  the  separation 
center  wor  ;ing  in  a  very  effl:lent,  well-timed 
manner,  w  ith  every  consideration  given  to 
the  men  bi  ing  discharged.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  (  o  through  every  department,  in- 
cluding tb ;  medical  examination,  and  was 
present  at  the  ceremony  when  the  men  re- 
ceived the!  r  medals,  if  any,  and  their  final 

:charge  japers.  The  whole  procedure  is 
Efficient  and  dignified,  and  reflects  credit 
on  the  Army  and  the  cffl^ers  in  charge,  par- 
ticularly General  Rice  and  Major  Hammond. 

I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in  my 
reaction  aj  not  many  civilians  have  an  op- 
portunity c  f  seeing  how  this  work  is  done. 

With  beat  regards.  I  am, 
Youfs  very  truly, 

Morris  T.  Bak^r. 


Bi  Iwinkie  Bill,  H.  R.  2536 


prominent   citizen   of   Boise, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'  of 

HON,  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN. THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thi  rsday,  December  6,  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
consideralion  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
trammitting  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hynes,  a 
Idaho: 

:  JoisE.  Idaho,  December  1,  1945. 
Hon.  CoMProN  I.  White, 
Membaf  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  I  sincerely  trust  that 
5-0U  may  sa^  fit  to  actively  support  the  Bul- 
winkle  bill  (H.  R.  2526).  The  purpose  of  the 
bin  and  ItJ  only  purpose,  as  the  language 
clearly  sho'  i-s,  is  to  make  it  possible  to  carry 
cut  the  wi;  1  of  Congress.  After  many  years 
of  steady  g-owth  and  development  in  trans- 
portation the  Congress  in  1940  declared  the 
national  p<  licy  in  regard  to  transportation. 
That  decia-ation  appears  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  No  one — 
not  even  tie  opponents  of  this  bill — chal- 
lenges that  policy.  Everyone  concedes  that 
it  is  fair  a;  id  Just  and  sensible.  Experience 
has  clearly  shown  that  the  observance  of 
that  declaied  policy  requires  a  certain  de- 
gree of  conference  and  cooperation  between 
the  shippciB  and  the  carriers  who  haul  their 
freight  and  betv,'cen  the  carriers  themselves. 
While  it  is  readily  agreed  that  some  acts  of 
cooperatioE  are  necessary  and  proper,  it  has 
been  conte  ided  that  other  acts  would  be  a 
violation  cl  the  antitrust  laws.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  direct  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Com  mission  to  determine,  after  pub- 
lic hearing  whether  or  not  a  specific  pro- 
posed act  01  method  of  cooperative  procedure 
is  or  woul«  be  "in  furtherance  of  the  na- 
tional tran  portation  policy."  Upon  such  a 
determinat  on  the  act  or  procedure  would 
not  be  In  V  ioLntion  of  the  antitrust  lavs. 

It  ic  a  cojimon  t.*5lng  for  Congress  to  enact 
laws  which  under  certain  conditions,  may 
.conflict  wiih  each  other.  There  has  de- 
veloped a  c|cEr  conflict  between,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  ijtci-c'cate  Commerce  Act,  as  it  has 
been  amended  from  time  to  time  and  as  late 
as  1940,  an*,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Sher- 
man antit»i:Et  law  as  it  was  enccted  In 
1S90.  The  wnly  purpose  and  effect  of  the 
bill  is  to  Iresolve  that  conflict — to  make 
both  laws  (insistent  and  proper — and,  by  so 
doing,  to  ii|ake  them  both  strongeii  in  their 
practical   afplication.  (, 

This  bill  would  net  promote  or  sanction 
monopoly.  | Section  5  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  Prevents  consolidations,  mergers. 
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pooling  of  traflJc,  »nd  other  kinds  of 
monopoly.  That  section  has  ifl  subpara- 
graphs and  is  complete  In  its  coverage,  plac- 
ing Jull  Fupervlslon  In  the  hands  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  That  sec- 
tion would  not  be  changed  by  this  bill. 

Furthermore,  ttM  blU  Itself  contains  all 
necessary  safeguards.  By  a  specific  provi- 
sion of  the  bin  no  agreements  between  car- 
riers of  different  classes  wou:d  be  permitted. 
(See  section  8.)  Thus  conference  between 
shippers  and  railroads  and  between  shippers 
and  truck  lines,  for  example,  would  l>e  per- 
mitted if  they  were  in  furtherance  of  the 
national  transportation  policy  but  no  such 
agreements  would  be  permitted  between  rail- 
roads and  truck  lines  or  between  any  car- 
riers  of   different   classes. 

The  bill  has  had  the  earnest  consideration 
of  all  parties  interested,  partlculs.rly  the 
shippers  who  pay  the  freight.  Their  com- 
plete confidence  that  the  bill  would  not  pro- 
mote or  sanction  monopoly  Is  shown  by  their 
unanimous  support.  As  you  know,  the  bill 
has  the  approval  of  the  following  Idaho  or- 
ganizations: Idaho  Potato  and  Onion  Ship- 
pers; Idaho  Woolgrowers:  Idaho  Cattlemen's 
Association;  Idaho  State  Grange;  Idaho  Farm 
Bureau  Federation;  Order  of  Railroad  Con- 
ductors; Idaho  Cooperative  Council;  Idaho 
Mining  As.soclation:  North  Idaho  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  numerous  local  chambers  of 
commerce;  Idaho  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Idaho  Public  Utilities  Commission,  whose 
chairman,  Mr.  Cornell,  appeared  before  the 
committee  to  testify  in  behalf  of  this  meas- 
ure; Idaho  Motor  Truckers  Association;  Idaho 
Branch.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America;  and  many  others. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  enactment  of 
this  bin  is  in  complete  accord  with  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  of  Idaho. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  J    Hynes. 


Uniform  Divorce  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  r:  ;MU  A.  KAAilV 

OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  5.  1945 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
"from  the  Law  Student  magazine: 

UNIFORM  DIVORCE  LAW 

(By  Richard  Harding  Armstrong,  Ph.  D. 
LL.  B.) 

Past  travel  between  States  has  necessitated 
change  In  many  things.  Interstate  business 
has  done  the  same.  When  each  of  these 
United  States  were  more  or  less  sovereign, 
and  when  a  man  was  born,  married,  ac- 
quired a  fortune,  and  died,  all  within  a  radius 
of  20  miles,  there  was  little  need  for  uni- 
formity of  law  between  the  States.  The 
law  of  a  neighboring  State  was  imlmportant. 
It  affected  only  its  Inhabitants  generally. 
Today,  however,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
laws  of  a  sister  State  almost  as  much  as  otir 
own  in  many  particulars.  Many  live  in  one 
State  and  work  in  another.  Many  are  work- 
ing In  several  States.  Large  business  houses 
do  business  in  all  States.  Uniformity  of  law 
In  many  ways  is  very  helpful;  almost  nec- 
essary. Uniform  business  acts  have  been 
enacted  to  fit  the  demand  and  need. 

All  are  aware  today,  that  divorce  is  a  nec- 
essary evil.  Some  feel  it  to  be  a  safety  valve 
and  a  blessing.  Certainly  in  practice,  we 
have  all  found  it  to  be  the  only  answer  to 
■ome  domestic  difficulties.    Different  States 


have  entirely  rarylng  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject. Grounds  for  divorce  range  from  none 
in  South  Carolina  to  14  in  Kentucky  and 
New  Hampshire.  Classified  In  one  way 
there  are  36  groimds  in  the  United  Slates 
and  District  of  Columbia. 

The  answer  is  that  the  wealthy  citizen  need 
not  be  at  all  concerned  with  the  law  of  his 
or  her  State  but  may  choose  any  one  of  the 
36  grounds;  establish  a  residence  of  a  vary- 
ing period  in  any  one  of  the  States  and 
have  the  bonds  of  matrimony  severed.  Some 
complications  arise  in  the  lawyers'  mind;  In 
some  States  a  man  may  be  married  while 
In  another  he  Is  not;  he  may  be  a  bigamiBt 
In  one  State  and  not  In  another;  his  children 
may  be  legitimate  In  some  States  and  bas- 
tards in  others  and  so  on  through  the  familiar 
haze  of  complications  brought  about  by  lack 
of  uniformity  in  marriage  and  divorce  laws. 
The  only  solution  Is  an  acceptable  uniform 
act.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  such  an  act 
should  not  be  difficult  to  arrange.  Consid- 
ering the  grounds  for  divorce,  we  might  safely 
arrive  at  that  conclusion. 

Incapacity  or  impotency  is  recognized  as 
a  ground  for  divorce  in  34  States.  There 
should  be  little  objection  to  this  as  a  ground. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  adultery  recognized 
in  47  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia; 
South  Carolina  sh  uld  yield  to  such  an  over- 
whelming majority  even  though  its  constitu- 
tion need  be  changed.  Even  constitutions 
do  not  always  reflect  the  mind  of  the  times. 
Desertion  or  abandonment  is  a  ground  in 
44  states.  The  period  varies  from  1  to  5 
years  (R.  I.).  At  best  the  period  must  be 
arbitrary.  There  can  be  no  particular  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  any  certain  number  of  years 
over  one.  One.  two.  and  three  years  are  most 
popular.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  any  legis- 
lature could  object  to  2  years.  Forty  States 
recognize  conviction  of  crime  as  a  ground. 
One  State  has  a  special  ground  in  crime 
against  nature.  There  would  seem  to  be  no 
special  reason  for  this  ground.  Certainly 
courts  would  consider  It  a  most  serious  form 
of  cruelty  whether  cojnmltted  on  the  married 
spouse  or  another.  Intemperance,  drunken - 
n^.  Intoxication,  and  addiction  to  drug 
could  all  be  classified  under  intemperance  in 
drink  or  drug.  Over  20  State*  recognize  this 
ground  in  one  form  or  another.  Pregnancy 
of  wife  by  another  man  is  a  ground  for  <li- 
vorce  in  14  States  Actually  it  is  considered 
as  a  valid  ground  in  nearly  all  States  under 
other  provisions  of  law.  Without  making  it 
a  separate  ground,  if  it  happens  after  mar- 
riage it  Is  covered  by  adultery  and  If  before 
It  should  l>e  made  a  ground  for  annulment. 
Twelve  States  have  as  a  ground  Insanity  or 
lunacy.  There  being  very  good  logical  argu- 
ment both  for  and  against  mental  derange- 
ment as  a  reason  for  divorce.  I  shall  not  list 
It  as  a  uniform  ground  for  divorce,  for  the 
reason  that  the  majority  of  States  have  not 
done  so.  Further,  forttuiately  such  cases  are 
not  very  frequent,  and  when  they  do  occur, 
the  sane  spouse  thinks  of  things  other  than 
divorce  usually.  Non-supp>ort  or  like  neglect 
Is  recognized  In  25  States.  Forty-one  States 
have  a  cruelty  provision.  This  is  probably 
the  most  used  section  in  any  State  recog- 
nizing the  ground.  While  1  State,  at  least. 
attempts  to  distinguish  between  extreme 
cruelty  and  cruel  and  abtisive  treatment  by 
statute  there  seems  to  be  no  very  good  reason 
for  supposing  that  cruelty  is  not  broad 
enough  to  cover  both  classes  of  cases. 

There  are  many  other  offenses  for  some 
special  local  reason  which  are  made  grounds 
for  divorce  in  one  or  more  States.  The  fact 
that  there  might  have  been  some  very  good 
reason  for  enacting  such  provisions  is  not 
denied,  but  that  they  are  unnecessary  or 
properly  covered  by  some  other  provision 
seems  to  be  more  apparent.  For  example, 
varying  periods  of  absence  unheard  from 
are  grounds  In  a  few  States.  These  can  be 
properly  covered  by  desertion.  Lewd  be- 
havior, violent  and  ungovernable  temper,  at- 


tempt on  life  of  other,  public  defamation, 
prostitution  or  licentiousness  prior  to  mar- 
riage, vagrancy,  uniting  with  c«srtain  rell-' 
glous  societies,  venereal  disease,  imprison- 
ment for  life,  and  so  on  are  e.«rtt  a  ground 
In  one  or  two  States.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  the  particular  offense  is  belter  covered 
by  a  broader  ground  mentioned  above. 

Therefore,  I  shall  list  what  might  be 
wrought  into  a  model  uniform  statute  listing 
grounds  for  divorce,  broad  enough  to  co^•er 
all  necessary  cases: 

1.  IncafMclty  or  impotency. 

a.  Adultery. 

3.  Desertion  or  jibandonment.  2  years. 

4.  Conviction  of  Infamous  crime, 

5.  Intemperance  in  drink  or  drtlg, 

6.  Nonsupport  or  like  neglect. 

7.  Cruelty. 

It  is  interesting  in  reading  tHe  divorce 
statutes  of  different  States  to  note  how 
closely  the  above  table  resembles  many  of  the 
variov.s  statutes.  No  doubt  the  lime  will 
come  when  somethln,';  of  the  sort  will  be 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  States,  together 
with  uniform  regulations  as  to  residential 
requirements,  alimony,  and  the  lilte. 


New  Year  Greetings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


CI 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PIT  r"V"^R 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  6.  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
holiday  season  is  with  us  and  tlie  Christ- 
mas bells  will  soon  be  ringring  out 
their  message.  The  notes  are  strangely 
mixed  this  year,  with  love  and  hate, 
greed  and  generosity,  grief  and  joy.  and  •► 
many  other  contrasts  which  suggest 
themselves. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  lofty  senti- 
ments connected  with  Christmas  and 
the  New  Year  was  written  by  Alfred 
Tennyson,  who  contrasts  the  old  with 
the  hopes  of  the  future  in  this  language: 

CHRISTMAS   AND  THE  NEW   TEAS 

Ring  out,  wild  t>ell8.  ^o  the  wild  skj-. 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light: 
The  year  is  dying  In  the  night; 
Ring  out.  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old.  ring  in  the  new. 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snowi 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go;  i 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind. 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor. 
Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause. 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  rtrlle; 
Ring  In  the  nobler  modes  of  life. 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  nut  the  want,  th"  care,  the  sin. 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  timet: 
Ring  out.  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes. 
But  ring  the  fuUer  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false   pride  in  place   and  blood. 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  sliapes  of  foul  disease: 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold: 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 
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Ring  In  the  valiant  man  and  free. 
Tlie  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 
Ring  tn  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

And  those  who  love  mankind  and 
tran.slate  their  words  into  deeds,  and 
their  ideas  into  ideals,  will  find  the  wh.  !e 
philosophy  of  Christmas  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  New  Year  encompassed  in 
this  lofty  and  stirring  language  of 
Tennyson. 

Most  of  us  have  listened  year  after 
year  to  a  recital  of  the  Christmas  story 
which  portrays  a  visit  from  that  char- 
acter, Santa  Glaus,  so  real  to  the  boys 
and  girls  at  this  time  of  the  year.  In 
the  magazine  Coronet  for  December  1945. 
we  are  told  about  the  authorship  of  the 
classic,  A  Vi5it  Prom  St.  Nicholas.  I 
think  the  in.spiration  of  this  story  will  be 
felt  by  everyone  who  reads  it.  The 
author  of  the  article  is  Keith  Monroe, 
and  the  article  and  the  poem  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

A  r.'.THiss  Girr  to  all  chileren 

"Your  son  Is  dying,"  the  doctor  told  the 
college  professor.  'Technically,  it's  a  case  of 
shock  plus  less  of  blocd.  But  actually,  the 
boy  Just  doesn't  want  to  live.  If  you  can 
think  of  scmethint^  that  will  cheer  him  up, 
even  temporarily,  he  may  rally." 

The  professors  son  was  only  7  years  old. 
That  day  he  had  bsen  galloping  his  pony 
along  a  winding  pathw.-y.  The  pony  had 
Biipped  and  fallen  hard,  slamming  the  little 
boy  tc  tho  ground. 

When  they  found  the  boy.  he  lay  In  a  pool 
of  blood,  with  the  prostrate  pony  thrashing 
feebly  beside  him.  The  animal's  leg  \*'as 
broken.  So  they  shot  the  pony  and  carried 
tho  boy  home  to  his  father. 

The  lad  had  seen  his  beloved  pony  die — 
and  he  had  lost  the  desire  to  live. 

That  was  the  terrible  problem  that  faced 
Prof.  Cleiiient  C.  Moore  one  dark  afternoon 
shortly  before  Christmas  of  1822.  Cheer  the 
boy  up.  the  doctor  had  said.  But  what  did 
Moore  know  about  cheering  up  little  bo3s? 
Ke  had  devoted  most  of  his  life  to  producing 
a  monumental  wcrk  entitled  "A  Compendlotis 
Lexicon  of  the  Hebrew  Language:  In  Two 
Volumes."  As  professor  of  biblical  learning 
and  interpretation  of  scripture  at  the  D.oc- 
esan  Seminary,  his  style  of  writing  and 
speaking  was  dignified,  almost  pompox:s.  He 
had  Just  finished  writing  an  essay  expre.ssing 
his  alarm  because  'mere  of  the  well-disposed 
among  my  young  countrymen  do  not  devote 
their  leisure  hours  to  the  attainment  of  use- 
ful learning  rather  than  to  frivolous  amuse- 
ment." 

But  now  Professor  Moore  knew  he  must 
devise  a  frivolous  amusement  to  keep  his  son 
alive. 

So  the  father  turned  away  and  went  to  the 
desk  in  his  own  study.  He  thought  a  while 
then  bcfran  to  write  despeiately,  scratch  out, 
and  write  again.  For  2  hours  his  quill  pen 
rr-ced  over  sheet  after  sheet  of  foolscap.  At 
last  he  rose  and  hurried  into  his  sons  bcd- 
rooin . 

The  boy  looked  up  at  him  again,  his  face 
White  and  streaked  with  tears.  Dr.  Moore 
bernn  to  read— to  read  in  a  gay  and  rollick- 
ing voice  what  he  had  just'  verltten: 

*•  "Twa^.  the    night    before    Christmas,    when 
all  through  the  house 
Kct    a    creature    was    stirring,    not    even    a 
mouse." 

The  long  poem  was  totally  unlike  anything 
Clement  C  Moore  ever  wrote  before  or  after- 
ward. But  millions  of  children  have  been 
enchanted  by  it  for  generations  without  end. 
And  the  one  child  for  whom  it  was  written? 
He  liked  it.  too— liked  it  so  well  that  he  kept 
on  li'.iug  for  Christmas,  and  for  60  years 
thereafter. 


"a  visrr  FROM  st.  Nicholas 

"  'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas,  when  all 

through  the  house 
Not    a    creature    was    stirring,    not    even    a 

mouse; 
The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney 

with  care. 
In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be 

there; 
The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their 

beds, 
While  visions  of  sugarplums  danced  In  their 

heads; 
And  mama  in  her  'kerchief,  and  I  in  my  cap. 
Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long    vin- 

ter's  nap, 
When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a 

clatter, 
I  sprang  from  the  bed  to  see  what  was  the 

matter. 
Awty  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash. 
Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the 

sash. 
The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen 

snow 
Gave  the  lustre  of  mid-day  to  objects  below: 
When  what  to  my  v/ondering  eyes  should 
appear. 

But  a  miniature  sleigh  and  eight  tiny  rein- 
deer. 
With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick 
I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  Sc.  Nick. 
More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they 
came. 

And  he  whistled  and  shouted,  and  called 

them  by  name: 
"Now,   Dasher!   now   Dancer!   now,   Prancer! 

and  Vixen! 
On,  Comet!   on,  Cupid!    on,  Donder!   and 

Blitzen, 
To  the  top  of  the  porch,  to  the  top  of  the 
vrall! 
Now  dash  away,  dash  away,  dash  away  all!' 
As  dry  leaves  that  beiore  the  wild  hurricane 
fly. 

When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount 

to  the  sky. 
So  up  to  the   house-top  the  coursers  they 

flew. 

With  th3  sleigh  full  of  toys— and  St.  Nich- 
oliis,  too. 

And  then  in  a  twinkling  I  heard  on  the 

roof 
The    prancing    and    pawing    of    each    little 

hoof. 

As  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning 

around. 
Down   the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  came  with 
a  bound. 
He  was  dressed  all  In  fur,  from  his  head  to 
his  foot. 

And    his    clothes   were    all    tarnished    wUh 

ashes  and   scot; 
A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  bis  back, 
And  he  looked  like  a  peddler  Just  opening 

his  pack. 

His  eyes— how  they  twinkled;   his  dimples 

how  merry ! 
His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a 

cherry ! 

His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  ii 
bow, 

And  the  beard  of  his  chin  was  as  white  as 

the    snow; 
The  stuiup  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  h's 

teeth. 

And  the  smoke  it  encircled  his  head  like  a 

wreath; 
He  had  a  broad  face  and  a  little  round  belly. 
That  shook,  when  he  laughed,  like  a  bowl- 
ful of  jelly. 

He  was  chubby  and  plump,  a  right  Jolly  old 

elf, 
And  I  la'Jghed  when  I  saw  him.  In  spite  of 

myself; 
A  wink  of  his  eye  and  a  twist  of  his  head. 
Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to 

dread: 
He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to 

his   work. 


And  filled  111  the  stockings  then  turned 
with  f  jerk, 

And  laying  kis  flnger  aside  of  his  nose. 

And  giving  i  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose; 

He  sprang  t^  i  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a 
whist  e. 

And  away  ti  ley  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a 
thistl(  . 

But  I  heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out 
of   sigtit, 

'Happy  Chriitmas  to  atl,  and  to  all  a  good- 
night. " 

Peculiarly  appropriate  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  ha  ving  in  mind  the  close  of  a 
global  war  md  the  vivid  knowledge  of 
our  people  that  the  sons  of  America, 
many  of  them,  will  spend  this  Christmas 
and  this  cor  ling  New  Year's  Day  in  for- 
eign lands,  t  le  following  verse  v/ritten  by 
our  own  p<iet,  Hanry  Van  Dyke,  will 
strike  a  reispcnsive  chord  in  every  Amer- 
ican heart,  in  every  land: 

j   AMERICA    FOR   ME 

Tis  fine  to  see  the  Old  World,  and  travel  up 
^d  do  vn, 

Among  the  famous  palaces  ^nd  cities  of  re- 
nown. 

To  admire  thi  crumbly  castles  and  the  stat- 
ues of   ;he  kings — 

But  now  I  t;iink  I've  had  enough  of  anti- 
quated things 

So  It's  home  (  gain,  and  home  again,  America 

for  me 
My  heart  is  t  irning  home  again,  and  there  I 

long  to  be, 
In  the  land   3f  youth  and  freedom  beyond 

the  ocean  bars. 


Where  the  all 


Is  full  I  )f  stars 


Oh,  London  la 

the  air 
And  Paris  is 

in  her 
And  It's  swee ; 

gieat'tt 
But  when  it 

like  hokie 


a  man's  town,  there's  power  In 

a  woman's  town,  with  flowers 
lair; 

to  dream  In  Venice,  and  It's 
stuiy  Rome; 

to  living,  there  is  no  place 


o  )mes 


gaid 


I  like  the  G 
tallons 
I  liked  the 

founta 
But.   oh,  to 

ramble 
In    the 

Natu.e 


sife 


I  know  that 
th.ng 

The  Past  is  to 
looking 

Eut  the  glory 

Future 

We  love  our  1 
she  is 


Oh, 


is  full  of  sunlight  and  the  flag 


ar: 


ins 


man  fir-woods.  In  greea  bat- 
aniled; 

lens  of  Versailles  with  flashing 
s  filled; 
1  eke  your  hand,  rfy  dear,  and 
for  a  day 
frlen  lly  "western   woodland    where 
aas  her  way ! 


Europe's  wonderful,  yet  some- 
ms  to  lack; 

much  with  her.  and  the  people 
back, 

of  the  Present  is  to  make  the 
free — 

nd  for  what  she  is  and  what 
be. 


t3 


it's  home  4galn,  and  home  again.  America 

for  mef 
I    want    a    sh 

plcuph 
To  the  bles£e< 

the 
Where  the  air 

is  full 


p    that's    westward    bound     to 
he  rolling  sea, 

land  of  room  enough,  beyond 

bars, 
is  full  of  sunlight  and  the  flag 

■  stars. 


The  sons 
hope  of  the 
springs  unbi 
is  a  sentime 
"And  on  ear 
men." 

We  all  hode  that  the  coming  year  may 
bring  a  lasting  realization  of  this  wish 
to  our  country  and  to  the  world. 


the  angels  has  become  the 

world;  that  hope,  which 

Iden  in  the  human  breast. 

It  luiiversal  at  this  time: 

th  peace,  good  will  toward 
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OF   NSBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  6,  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  en- 
titled "The  President  s  National  Health 
Pi'ogram  and  the  New  Warner  Bill." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  the  Presi- 
dent's health  program  is  not  only  one  of 
socialized  medicine,  but  one  of  political 
medicine.  If  such  a  pro-am  were 
adopted,  it  would  requii'e  an  additional 
4  to  8  percent  pay-roll  reduction,  a  year, 
from  the  worker  or  the  employer.  It 
would  mean  lowering  the  quality  of  med- 
ical care  in  this  country.  This  editorial 
points  out  many  of  the  fallacies  in  the 
V^Tagner-Murray-Dlrgell  health  bilL 
The  PaEsroENT's  Na'honal  Health  Progkam 
AND  THE  New  Wacner  Bill 

Last  week  the  Journal  published  the  mes- 
sage sent  to  Congress  on  November  19  by 
Preaident  Harry  S.  Truman,  submitting  a 
national  health  program.  On  the  lamt  day 
Senator  Waoner.  of  New  York.  Introduced, 
for  himself  and  Senator  Mttiway.  Senate  bill 
1606.  and  Congressman  Dincell  introduced 
Into  the  House  the  same  version  of  the  new 
Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bill.  Obviously  • 
number  of  conferences  between  those  Inter- 
ested must  have  preceded  the  coordinated 
action  that  occurred.  Senator  Wacnkk  ac- 
companied his  introduction  of  the  measure 
with  another  opening  statement,  a  brief 
summary  of  the  health  provisions  and  a  long 
aeries  of  questions  and  answers  about  the 
prepaid  medical  care  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Health  Act  of  1946.  Tht  language  of 
the  President  in  his  meaeage  to  the  Oon- 
gress  and  of  Senator  Wagner  In  his  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  and  the  language  of  the 
measure  itself  are  the  aame  trite  locutions 
that  the  advocates  of  Federal  compulsory 
sickness  Insurance  have  used  for  these  many 
years  in  trying  to  force  these  proposals  on 
the  American  people.  According  to  Arthur 
Bears  Hennlng.  '*the  compulsory  health  in- 
surance plan  Is  chiefly  the  brainchild  of 
Isidore  S.  Falk.  research  direc*x>r  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Board,  and  Michael  M  Davis, 
a  member  of  the  CIO  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee," 

Elsewhere  In  this  Issue  appeirs  an  analysis 
by  the  bureau  of  legal  mediclns  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Aaaoclrtion  of  the  changes  in 
the  latest  version  of  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dlngell  bill  from  that  Introduced  previously. 
Mr,  Wac?jxr  In  his  opening  statement  again 
Informs  the  Senate  that  this  bill  Is  the  re- 
sult of  the  constructive  BUggeirtlons  of  many 
outstanding^  medical  authorities  and  of  la- 
bor, farm,  consumer,  and  health  organiza- 
tions interested  in  Improvin;;  the  Nation's 
health.  Neither  the  Preslden ;  nor  Mr.  Wac- 
KER  nor  the  Social  Security  Baard  made  the 
aligbteet  attempt  to  consuJt  sny  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Which  now  embraces  In  its  membership  more 
than  125.000  American  physliians.  Typical 
of  the  kind  of  government  that  the  bureau- 
crats would  force  on  the  American  p>eople  is 
this  technique  of  consulting  alvlsers  who  are 
known  In  advance  to  be  In  camplete  agree- 
ment with  the  persons  whom  they  are  sup- 
posed to  advise  and  of  studiously  avoiding 
any  one  who  might  offer  a  Contrary   opin- 


ion. Tbls  is  government  by  minority  with 
a  vengeance. 

The  Insidious  strategy  that  has  been  em- 
ployed In  recent  years,  leading  toward  cvU- 
minatJon  by  tkppravai  of  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates,  is  clearly  apparent  to  those 
with  an  understanding  of  what  has  been 
going  on.  Since  the  time  when  Michael  Davis 
and  his  associates  engineered  the  formation 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical 
Cere  down  to  the  present,  a  gradual  enlist- 
ment has  been  secured  in  behalf  of  socialized  . 
medicine  of  every  agency  that  could  be  in- 
duced to  combine  in  a  movement  toward 
aocialization  of  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Around  their  banner  have  rallied 
the  members  of  the  so-called  Boas'  Physicians 
Forum,  certain  doctors  of  phUoaophy  In  the 
field  of  economics  and  sociology,  the  aocial- 
istic  element  in  the  American  Public  Health 
A5sociation  end  those  employed  in  govern- 
mental health  agencies  who  thirst  for  in- 
crtased  power  and  expansion  of  the  bureaus 
that  they  serve.  Let  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try realtae  that  tlie  movement  for  the  plac- 
ing of  American  medicine  under  the  control 
of  the  Federal  Government  through  a  system 
of  Federal  compulsory  BlckneM  Insurance  la 
the  first  step  toward  a  regimentation  of  util- 
ities, of  Industrie*,  of  finance,  and  eventually 
of  labor  Itaelf.  This  Is  the  kmd  of  regimenta- 
tion that  led  to  totalitarianism  in  Germany 
and  the  downfall  of  that  nation.  Its  prime 
consideration  is  deduction  from  the  p.iy  of 
the  worker  and  taxation  of  the  employer  so 

that  the  government  does  for  the  people  most 
of  the  things  that  our  people  In  the  United 
States  have  been  accustomed  to  do  for 
themselves.  The  time  may  yet  come  when 
the  American  worker,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  German  worker,  will  have  more  deduc- 
tions from  his  wages  than  "take  home  "  pay. 

•OCIALIZEO  MXDICIWX   AJ*V  FBES  CHOICE 

In  the  President's  message  to  the  Congress 
and  In  the  material  written  for  Mr.  WAcma 
by  those  whom  he  employs  and  consults  In 
the  preparation  of  his  proposals,  constantly 
reiterated  Is  the  statement  that  these  pro- 
posals are  not  socialised  medicine.  The  first 
of  Mr.  WAcnn's  questions  and  answers  la 
concerned  with  this  question  In  semantics. 
Worse  than  socialized  medicine  is  state  medi- 
cine. In  any  system  of  state  medicine  the 
government  collects  the  funds  available, 
manages  the  service,  and  distributes  the  pay- 
ments. Is  not  this  what  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dlngell  bill  would  aecompll.ch?  True,  in  the 
proposed  legislation  for  a  Federal  system  of 
compulsory  sickness  Insurance,  patients  are 
told  that  they  will  have  free  choice  of  dec- 
tors;  doctors  are  told  that  they  will  have  the 
rleht  to  refuse  any  patients;  but  the  bllV 
provides  that  the  Surgeon  General  can  limit 
the  nunober  of  patients  that  a  physician  will 
see.  and  that  the  Surpeon  General  will  pro- 
Vide  other  physicians  when  too  many  patients 
select  one  or  more  of  the  physicians  In  a 
community.  The  measure  mentions  free 
choice  of  doctor  for. the  patient,  but  it  Is 
free  choice  wlthta  limitations.  It  is  free 
choice  of  the  doctors  who  are  willing  to  work 
under  the  system.  It  Is  free  choice  If  the 
doctor  is  wllilne  to  work  under  a  fee  bill  set 
up  by  the  Government.  It  Is  free  choice 
If  the  doctor  la  wUIlng  to  accept  a  payment 
of  so  much  per  person  per  year  for  his  serv- 
ices. It  Is  free  choice  If  the  doctor  is  willing 
to  work  as  a  salaried  member  of  a  group. 
It  Is  free  choice  If  the  doctor  Is  willing  to 
abide  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  doctors  li- 
censed to  practice  in  his  comnninity.  What 
kind  of  free  choice  Is  that? 

Senator  Wacnes  has  always  Insisted  that 
compulsory  health  insurance — really  sickness 
Insurance — Is  not  socialized  medicine.  Actu- 
ally the  proposals  involve  both  socialized 
medicine  and  state  msdlcine.  The  American 
•people  are  entitled  to  straightforward,  honest 
statements  from  their  representatives  as  to 
what  such  proposed  measures  would  do  to 
them  and  to  their  physicians.    They  have  not 


had  such  a  straightforward  statement  either 
from  the  President  in  his  message  or  from 
Senator  Wacnkb  In  his  statement  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

TVE  STATISTICS 

In  opening  bis  message  to  the  OongrcM. 
President  Truman  referrad  again  to  tbe  re- 
jections of  registrants  under  the  draft  and 
to  the  rejections  of  women  who  applied  to 
the  Women's  Army  Corps  and  other  women's 
services.  Every  fundamental  principle  of  the 
scientific  Interpretation  of  statistics  has  been 
violated  by  the  proponents  of  Federal  com- 
pulsory sickness  Insurance  In  their  utUlza- 
tlon  of  these  flgtires  as  propag.-^.nda  for  the 
measures  they  propose.  The  facts  have  been 
provided  in  several  previous  editorials  In  the 
Jcumal.  One  needs  only  to  recofrnlse  that 
the  standards  of  physical  fitness  for  military 
service  changed  greatly  from  the  Army  of 
prepcredness  to  the  end  of  the  war  Men 
who  were  rejected  as  physically  unfit  for 
military  service  In  the  first  year  of  war  were 
accepted  as  quite  fit  for  complete  service  or 
for  limited  service  in  the  later  years  of  the 
war.  Furthermore,  none  of  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation  heve  ever  admitted  frankly, 
as  they  should  If  they  are  Interested  In  an 
hone?t  sclentlQc  statement  of  the  fncts.  that 
a  tremendous  number  of  those  rejected  as 
unfit  could  not  be  made  more  fit  by  any 
knowledge  available  to  modem  mefllcliie  to- 
day. 

In  his  questions  and  answers  prosented  to 
the  Congress.  Senator  WACNxa  again  chal- 
lenges the  statement  that  health  oondltlons 
and  Ftandards  of  medical  service  in  the 
United  States  are  higher  than  In  any  other 
large  country  in  the  world  Here  are  more 
tricks  with  words.  The  figures  for  New  Zea- 
land have  often  apj^enred  better  than  thoae 
of  our  country,  but  New  Zealand  Is  quite 
dlRerent  from  the  United  States  and  not  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  comparftble.  And  even 
If  It  were  comparable,  the  statistics  for  New 
ZaAlaad  concern  Its  white  European  popula- 
tkmaSKl  carefully  avoid  citation  of  ita  colored 
and  native  population.  As  we  go  to  prese. 
New  Z«aland's  system  of  soclallaed  medicine 
vqMTtadly  fMM  failure  and  bankruptcy  Mr. 
WaOKn  dutnenges  the  figures  for  life  expec- 
tancy in  the  United  States.  Let  him  consult 
the  most  recent  flgure^i  prepared  by  the  lead- 
ing life  Insurance  companies  in  this  country, 
which  have  a  financial  stake  In  the  life  ex- 
pecuncy  of  the  peoplf;  he  will  dUrtover  how 
far  ahead  the  United  States  really  is  of  any 
other  countr>-  In  the  viorld  with  or  Without  a 
national  compulsory  lystem  of  medical  care. 

FEDERAL  AID  FOR  HOSPITALS 

The  Presidents  profjram  includes  five  fea- 
tures. First  is  the  proposal  to  grant  Federal 
aid  for  the  building  of  hospitals  aad  health 
centers  throughout  the  Nation.  Both  tbe 
American  Medical  Ass(x:lation  and  t2ie  Amer- 
ican Hospital  A.s8oclatlon  have  approved  the 
principlesof  the  Hill-Burton  bill  -■  "  -nake 
this  proposal  effective.  Senat.  :  W '■  \im  In 
his  statement  to  the  Congrese  rcm.niis  us 
that  he  himself  Introduced  a  hospital  con- 
struction bill  In  1940.  He  has  now  eliminated 
from  the  new  Wagner-Mtirray-DlngeU  bill 
the  secUon  in  the  prevlotis  draft  which  con- 
cerned hospital  construction.  This  at  least 
is  fortunate  for  the  American  people  because 
the  provisions  of  the  Hill -Burton  bill,  as 
modified  by  the  Senate  committee  wblch  con- 
ducted the  hearings  and  which  has  reported 
the  bill  favorably  to  tlie  Senate,  are  mudh 
more  wise  and  much  more  scientific  t^ban 
the  proptosals  of  Wagivsr,  MrraaAT.  and 
Dtnceix,  Under  the  HiU-Burton  bill  money 
will  not  be  spent  xmtil  the  need  is  shown  by 
a  survey  conducted  in  tbe  Individual  State. 
Furthermore,  State  org(>nizations  will  be  de- 
veloped wbicli  wUl  have  the  responsibility 
for  allocation  of  funds  and  tbe  control  of 
the  expenditure  of  funds  The  place  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  to  act  as  custo- 
dian of  the  funds  and  to  provide  tbe  funds 
when  adequau  evktence  ot  their  tteed    ..  >! 
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proi)er  utilization  la  supplied.  Incidentally, 
this  measure  recognizes  that  some  areas  of 
the  country  may  nerd  funds  much  more  than 
do  others,  and  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
Individual  State  to  match  any  Federal  appro- 
priation. 

MATERNAL    AND   CHILD    HEALTH    SERVICES 

The  second  recommendation  by  President 
Truman  Is  for  an  expansion  of  maternal  and 
child  health  services.  Apparently  President 
Truman  failed  to  take  Into  account  the 
pending  Pepper  bill  for  maternal  and  child 
health,  which  was  analyzed  In  an  editorial 
published  In  the  Journal  on  November  10. 
Senator  Wagner  in  his  statement  to  the  Sen- 
ate does  recognize  the  e.xlstence  of  other 
proposals.  The  Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bill 
would  make  Increased  grants-in-aid  through 
the  Children's  Eureau  to  the  Individual 
States  for  material  and  child  health  and 
crippled  children,  v.he  States  developing  their 
own  plans,  which,  of  course,  would  have  to 
have  the  approval  of  the  chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau.  Hire  the  grants  are  made 
variable  according  to  the  established  need 
in  the  Individual  SUates.  The  Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dlngell bill  requires  that  the  chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  exter  Into  agreements  or 
cooperative  working  arrangements  with  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  Insure  coordination  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  programs;  and  services  in  this  field. 
This  at  least  Is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Federal  coordination  of  health  activities  Is  a 
fundamental  need  In  our  Government  at 
this  time.  The  Congress  will  soon  give  au- 
thority to  the  Chief  Executive  to  transfer 
various  agencies  In  order  to  secure  coordi- 
nated action  and  to  bring  about  unified 
policies.  The  American  Medical  Association 
has  recommended  a?aln  and  again  and  again 
that  the  number  one  step  necessary  in  co- 
ordination of  health  activities  is  removal  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  the  United  States  Public  Health  • 
Service  In  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 
Previous  Presidents  have  apparently  been 
unable  to  accomplish  this  highly  desirable 
objective.  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion favors  the  utUlisatlon  of  Federal  or  State 
funds  for  the  extension  of  maternal  and 
child  health  services  where  needed. 

President  Truman  also  urges  an  extension 
of  public  health  .services  throughout  the 
United  States.  At  present  less  than  half  the 
counties  In  the  United  States  are  provided 
with  full-time  public  health  service.  Per- 
haps some  of  our  counties  could  never  utilize 
a  full-time  public  liealth  service  efficiently; 
groups  of  counties  could,  of  course,  coop- 
erate. Nevertheless  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  been  among  the  leaders  of 
the  Nation  In  urging  that  adequate  public 
health  service  be  made  available  In  every 
community  In  our  country. 

tDt;CATI0N    and  RESEARCH 

Confusion  again  prevails  when  the  pro- 
posals of  the  President's  message  and  of  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bill  are  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposals  of  the  various 
measures  for  establishing  a  National  Science 
Foundation.  This  Mr.  Wagner  recognizes  In 
his  statement  to  the  Congress:  he  points  out 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  has  before  It  legislation  providing  for 
the  promotion  of  medical  research  and  pro- 
fessional education.  He  Indicates  th:\t  these 
Proposals  remain  in  his  revised  National 
Health  Act  because  he  wants  to  help  promis- 
ing individuals  without  financial  means  to 
get  a  medical  education,  and  he  wants  to 
overcome  "the  restrictions  which  the  medi- 
cal schools  apply  particularly  to  persons  of 
minority  groups."  For  these  purposes  the 
sums  of  $10,000,000  the  first  year  and 
•  15.000,000  the  second  year  are  mentioned. 
Incidentally,  the  Senator  wisely  recognizes 
the  necessity  for  trainine  ac!pq'.:p.*p  personnel 
in  the  field  of  public  he.  rl;  .:  i:  '%::ess  is  to 
be     mtu'-    :u    thrst     fielci,     N- •,  er-heles.^     !he 


Congress  would  do  well  to  place  In  some 
single  agency  all  of  the  various  programs 
allocating  funds  for  training  personnel  In 
the  field  of  research,  medicine,  the  public 
health,  the  basic  medical  sciences,  and  re- 
lated fields  of  study. 

Scientists  throughout  the  Nation  are 
agreed  on  the  desirability  of  a  National 
Science  Foundation.  Physicians  favor  in- 
creased research  on  cancer  anci  on  mental 
disease  and  indeed  In  every  riedlcal  field 
in  which  research  could  be  helpful.  They 
do  feel,  however,  that  any  National  Science 
Foundation  should  be  directed  by  a  com- 
petent board  of  scientists,  who  could  co- 
ordinate research  and  education.  Appar- 
ently the  present  administration  seems  to 
prefer  a  National  Science  Foundation  which 
would  be  headed  by  a  political  y  appointed 
director.  Apparently  Wagner,  Murray,  and 
DiNGELL  seem  to  prefer  a  system  n  which  the 
Surgeon  General  of  th6  United  States  Public 
Hralth  Service  would  allocate  funds  to  med- 
ical schools,  research  Institution.?  and  simi- 
lar agencies  that  meet  his  approval.  The 
movies  have  a  czar  who  directs  and  coordi- 
nates their  activities  in  certain  fields,  but 
they  can  remove  him  when  they  wish  to 
do  so  and  they  are  free  to  resign  from  his 
support  when  they  wish  to  do  so  Slmllary 
baseball  has  Its  czar.  Now  apparently  our 
Government  wants  a  czar  for  medicine  and 
another  czar  for  research,  but  tliere  Is  no 
way  In  which  those  who  would  be  compelled 
to  subscribe  for  the  establishment  of  the 
system  and  for  those  who  would  be  com- 
pelled to  work  under  the  system  to  resign. 
Their  freedom  would  become  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Incidentally,  In  his  statement  on  medical 
research  and  education.  Senator  Wagner  has 
one  quite  revolutionary  paragraph.  Under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the 
control  of  medical  practice  is  within  the 
province  of  the  individual  States.  Here  is 
the  statement  of  Senator  Wagner: 

"State  licensure  laws  are  so  complex,  so 
lacking  in  uniformity  and  so  obstiuctlve  of 
interstate  mobility  of  qualified  practitioners 
that  some  Federal  legislation  is  necessary  to 
bring  order  out  of  this  chaos.  There  are 
no  medical  schools  in  some  States,  and 
measures  to  remedy  this  defect  should  be 
considered.  Finally,  the  discrimination 
which  most  medical  schools  practice  against 
student  applicants  from  minority  groups 
requires  congressional  consideration  and  ap- 
propriate action." 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  some  of  the 
abuses  to  which  the  Senator  refers  exist,  the 
Senator  finds  only  one  possible  remedy — 
,  compulsion  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
removal  from  the  Individual  State ii  of  their 
right  to  control  their  own  policies.  Further- 
biore,  has  he  made  the  slightest  pc'salble  In- 
vestigation to  find  out  whether  or  not  every 
State  In  the  United  States  can  su])port  and 
operate  successfully  a  modern  medical 
school?  Has  he  considered  the  necessity  for 
teachers,  for  pupils,  for  patients?  One  Is  re- 
minded of  the  State  which  built  with  Fed- 
eral funds  a  hospital  for  crippled  children 
that  exhausted  the  needs  of  a  hospital  for 
crippled  children  in  that  State  within  2  years. 

COMPENSATION    FOR    LOSS    OP    EARNINGS    DUE    TO 
SICKNESS 

Tlie  fifth  proposal  In  the  President's  pro- 
gram and  In  Senator  Wagner's  measure  Is 
compensation  for  less  of  earnings  due  to  sick- 
ness. The  American  Medical  Association, 
through  its  house  of  delegates,  ha:5  consist- 
ently favored  such  insurance.  Mosit  strange 
among  the  charges  in  the  present  meastire 
offered  by  Wagner,  Murray,  and  Din  sell  from 
their  previous  promulgation  is  the  failure  to 
Indicate  anywhere  in  the  proposed  measure 
the  ta.Tatlon  to  be  provided  on  the  work^ 
and  on  the  employer  to  provide  funds  for  this 
measure.  True,  the  President  In  his  message 
mentions  4  perdent  on  the  first  $3,6i]0  earned 
by  an  employee,  but  tbe  measure  itself  makes 


no  such  mention.    Perhaps  tb«  mention  was 

avoided  deliberately  by  Senators  Wagner  and 
Murray  anq  by  Congressman  Dincell  so  that 
the  bill  could  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mute on  Etiucation  and  Labor,  of  which  Sen- 
ator MuRRAi  Is  chairman,  rather  than  to  the 
Senate  Coiqmittee  on  Finance,  to  which  the 
previous  mfeasure  was  referred.  This  may 
serve  to  secure  hearings  on  the  legislation 
and  thus  |o  keep  It  alive  rather  than  to 
permit  It  ti  sink  into  the  Innocuous  desue- 
tude that  [was  the  fate  of  the  previous 
measure. 

evils  op  (Ajbipulsort  sickness  insurance 
Many  of  the  answers  Included  by  Senator 
Wagner  In  [the  questions  and  answers  sub- 
mitted by  Aim  to  the  Senate  are  denials  of 
the  chargesj repeatedly  made  against  his  pro- 
posals by  tnose  who  wish  to  see  the  principles 
of  initiative,  democracy,  and  freedom  main- 
tained in  Alnerican  medicine.  Thus  he  cate- 
gorically diiies  that  his  measure  "will  de- 
stroy the  private  practice  of  medicine,-  that 
It  win  plac^  the  medical  profession  "under 
the  dlrectloti  of  one  man,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Wntted  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice," that  f'the  National  Advisory  Medical 
Policy  Council  will  have  no  authority,"  that 
"the  hospitalization  provisions  In  the  bill" 
will  "destroy  the  voluntary  hospital  system," 
that  "medical  education  will  be  controlled 
by  the  Surgeon  General,"  that  "the  bill  will 
plunge  the  bhyslclans  Into  political  slavery," 
that  "people  will  be  obliged  to  take  any 
doctor  the  eurgeon  Generjil  tells  them  to." 
that  "the  Burgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service"  will  have  "the  power  and  au- 
thority to  designate  which  doctors  can  be  spe- 
cialists." itie  Senator  by  sophistic  argument 
and  smooth  phrases  categorically  denies  all  of 
these  charges  against  this  measure;  the 
Journal  of  lihe  American  Medical  Association 
now  insists  that  every  one  of  these  charges 
against  the  measure  is  valid  and  that  the 
actual  text  pf  the  measure  itself  is  the  proof 
of  that  validity. 

No  one  wjl  ever  convince  the  physicians  of 
the  United  States  that  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dlngell  bin  Is  not  socialized  medicine.  By 
this  measure  the  medical  profession  and  the 
sick  whom  they  treat  will  be  directly  under 
political  coatrol.  By  this  measure  the  great 
system  of  private  hospitals  and  community 
hospitals  thBt  have  grown  up  in  our  country 
will  depend  fcr  their  continued  operation 
on  funds  p41d  to  them  by  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment agency.  By  this  measure  the  philan- 
thropic effotts  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  which 
have  been  the  pride  of  our  Nation,  will  be 
forever  deferred.  Through  this  measure 
competent  ^oung  men  who  would  enter  the 
medical  prtfesslon  will  be  forced  to  seek 
other  fields  of  action  still  remaining  under 
our  democrficy  which  still  permit  the  exer- 
cise of  Individual  Initiative  and  freedom  of 
thought  and  action.  By  this  measure  doctors 
In  America  would  become  clock  watchers 
and  slaves  pt  a  system.  Now,  if  ever,  those 
who  believe  (in  the  American  democracy  must 
make  their  Jaellef  known  to  their  representa- 
tives, so  thajt  the  attempt  to  enslave  medicine 
as  first  amqng  the  professions.  Industries  or 
trades  to  b^  socialized  will  meet  the  igno- 
minious defeat  It  deserves. 
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ractical  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OP 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  6.  1945 

Mr.  McCJORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Record,  I  include  the  folloving  from  an 
editorial  on  tlie  financial  psnie  of  the  New 
York  Times,  Saturday,  December  1. 1945; 

PRACTICAL    DEMOCEAi-T 

It  was  stimulating  to  obse 
tended  the  preliminary  mee 
Property  Custodian  Markham 
establish  the  conditions  of  s&l 
enemy  property  to  note  the  i 
which  the  Government  ofDclal 
comed  but  solicited  suggestli 
large  number  of  prospective  bl 
Of  the  latter,  some,  bothered 
tails  of  procedure,  others,  by 
discussed  back  and  forth  an 
were  readily  adopted  with  gr 
than  would  have  been  expe< 
Markham  been  less  frank  and 


•vers  who  at- 
:ing  of  Allen 
yesterday  to 
e  o:  a  former 
eadiness  with 
not  only  wcl- 
)ns  from  the 
dders  present, 
by  minor  de- 
broad  aspects, 
d  suggestions 
later  dispatch 
cted  had  Mr. 
cordial. 


Try  it  in  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OP  REM,VRKS 
or 

HON.THAD  F  V.AmELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  6.  1945 

Mr.    WASIELEWSKI.      Mr     Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
William  Philip  Simms.  from  ihe  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  Decemb' r  5,  1945: 

TRY    IT    IK    MOSCOW 

(By  William  Philip  8lmn«) 

The  Communists  are  again  picketing  here 
in  Washington.  A  little  history  cf  this  phe- 
nomenon, therefore,  might  be  woilh  while. 

Before  August  1939  American  Communists 
and  fellow  travelers,  like  most  (f  us.  were 
bitterly  anti-Nazi.  Then  came  .he  Stalin- 
Hitler  partnership  greenlightlng  World  War 
II,  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  deal  partitioning 
Poland  and  Molotov's  speech  blaming  the 
war  on  Britain  and  France.  "The  Imperial- 
istic chu^cter  of  this  war."  he  s;ild,  "is  ob- 
vious to  anybody  who  wants  to  fece  realities 
•Ad  does  not  close  his  eyes  to  facts  " 

Overnight  the  party  line  l:i  ■  America 
changed  to  fit  Moscow's.  Presldsnt  Roose- 
velt was  accused  of  being  a  "warmonger." 
TTie  White  House  and  Congiese  we  e  picketed. 
Placards  read :  "The  Yanks  are  nc  t  cominK," 
"No  convoys, "  "No  AKF,"  "Stop  wus." 

Tbe  Communlsu  wa^ed  a  relc  itless  cru- 
•ade  against  national  prepared!  less.  They 
advocated  strikes  in  war  industrits.  Strikes, 
which  tbe  Justice  Department  said  were 
Communist-fomented,  closed  do«n  airplane 
plants  for  weeks  during  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  of  the  war.  There  was  in- 
tense opposition  to  lend-lease. 

The  anti-Hitler  fever  in  this  country  was 
clubbed  "war  hysteria."  Commuaist  rallies 
sang  such  songs  as  tbis: 

"Oh,  Franklin  Roosevelt  told  tbe  ->eople  bow 

be  felt. 
We  almost  believed  blm  when  be  said: 
'Ob,  I  hate  war.  and  so  does  Eleanor  I' 
But  we  won't  be  safe  'tU  everybody's  dead!" 

Then  came  another  sudden  about-face. 
That  was  when  Hitler  double-crossed  Stalin 
in  June  1941  and  launched  his  arniles  against 
Russia.  Silent  for  about  48  hours  as  though 
the  breath  had  been  knocked  out  of  them. 
American  Communists  t)egan  to  caU  tbe  war 
•*a  itfe  or  death  struggle  between  democracy 
and  fascism  and  tirged  "all  meafiu'es.  mili- 
tary, and  otherwise  "  to  defeat  Hitl  it.  It  now 
became  "a  sacred  obligation"  foi  American 
workers  to  turn  out  every  gun,  e.ery  plane. 


Por^ttlng  the  Immediate  past,  they 
claimed  it  was  -slander"  to  say  the  Commu- 
nists had  engaged  In  conspiracies  against 
the  war  effort.  Instead  of  saying  "The 
Yanks  are  not  coming."  they  began  to  de- 
mand a  second  front  in  Europe  to  help  Rus- 
sia— again  losing  sight  of  the  fact,  partly 
owing  to  their  own  efforts,  the  United  States 
was  far  from  prepared  to  Invade  Europe. 

Among  the  organizations  which  did  flip- 
flops  besides  the  Communist  Party,  were  the 
Young  Communist  League,  American  Peace 
Mobilization,  American  Youth  Congress. 
League  of  American  Writers.  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  the  Com- 
mittee to  Rebuild  the  American  Labor  Party. 
Greater  New  York  Industrial  CouncU,  and 
others. 

Now  the  war  Is  over  and  the  Communists 
are  picketing  the  Government  again.  They 
are  demanding  that  our  marines  be  brought 
back  from  China.  Hurley  is  out,  they  say, 
and  Secretary  Byrnes  should  go,  too.  And 
so  on.  They  have  made  another  complete 
somersault. 

Observers,  watching  the  parade,  can  hardly 
help  wondering  what  would  happen  if  Rus- 
slon  plcketers  suddenly  started  walking  up 
a^id  down  Red  Square,  in  front  of  the  Krem- 
lin, with  placards  reading:  "Get  the  Red 
Army  out  of  Poland."  "Get  our  boys  home 
from  Rumania  and  Iran!"  '"Out  with 
Molotov!" 


No  Boats,  No  Votei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  V.    lANi  b 

OF  IMSUMa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  6.  1945 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  our 
overseas  servicemen  who  were  in  action 
on  the  different  fighting  fronts  expected 
to  be  home  this  Christmas.  They  can- 
not understand  what  has  happened  to 
the  boats  which  were  to  bring  them 
home.  Most  of  them  are  willing  to  re- 
turn in  the  same  boats  which  carried 
them  to  these  foreign  countries.  They 
have  adopted  the  slogan  "No  boats,  no 
votes." 

They  canrxot  understand  why  these 
boats  are  available  for  celebrations. 
They  want  to  know  why  they  transported 
horses,  dogs,  and  Chinese  troops  to 
America.  Many  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  their  outfit  has  been  given  several 
sailing  dates  and  then  had  them  can- 
celed at  the  last  minute. 

Congrpss  has  done  everything  possible 
to  bring  these  boys  home  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  made  a  protest  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  United  States  Army,  about  bringing 
Chinese  to  the  United  States  to  attend 
school  at  a  time  when  American  troops 
are  on  the  waiting  list  in  India  for  trans- 
portation home.  It  was  reported  to  me 
from  a  member  of  the  American  armed 
forces,  that  the  ship  General  A.  W.  Greely 
left  Calcutta,  India.  August  28,  1945,  and 
landed  In  New  York  City  September  26. 
1945,  with  many  American  troops  but 
among  them  were  several  hiindred  Chi- 
nese troops.  However,  there  were  many 
American  troops  left  behind  who  were 
eligible  to  come  home.  American  troops 
In  India  and  also  those  on  the  retuiTiing 
ship  resented  this  incident. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  In  the  Concressional 
Record  a  letter  I  have  received  from  an 
American  serviceman  stationed  on 
Okinawa : 

Okinawa.  November  se.  1945. 

Deab  M*.  Lani«s:  I  hove  been  reading  In 
the  papers  and  mapazines  quite  a  bit  lately 
(on  my  own  time)  quite  a  lot  of  words,  Jtist 
cant  realize  what  is  the  truth  and  what  is 
propaganda.  Very  much  of  It  seems  to  have 
a  hidden  meaning,  or  rather  is  a  lot  of  words 
written  tiselessly  to  present  a  picture  to  the 
public,  not  as  It  is.  but  as  a  few  of  the  peo- 
ple want  It  presented  to  all  of  the  people. 

Now  take  the  shipping  situation,  for  ex- 
ample: Excluding  all  of  our  ships  that  are  In 
the  China  seas  hauling  Cliincse  soldiers  into 
North  China,  manned  with  soldiers  and  ma- 
rines of  our  country,  subjecting  them  to  the 
dangers  of  a  war — yotir  pardon — a  revolution 
of  and  in  which  they  have  no  part.  I  can 
sit  here  as  I  write  this  and  actually  see 
enough  ships  at  anchor  to  take  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  soldiers.  lOO.OCO.  from  this  coast 
tomorrow.  Of  course,  I  understand  that 
none  of  these  vessels  have  been  converted 
into  the  luxury  liners  that  the  Army,  tbe 
Navy,  and  business  agents  are  demanding 
tliat  shall  be  used  for  tbe  return  of  troops, 
but  If  they  were  unfit  in  their  present' condi- 
tion and  yet  we  were  sent  here  In  them,  why 
can't  we  have  the  last  say  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  can  be  returned  In  them,  ae  they 
are  now. 

Now  if  you  as  tbe  people's  reprasentatlvs 
co>ild  get  tbe  ships  back  that  we  have  loaned 
to  our  gracious  and  grateful  allied  countries 
at  cessation  of  bestiliUes  and  put  them  to  a 
use  that  they  were  meant  lor  by  the  laborers 
Hnd  bond  buyers  that  made  them  possiMe.  ' 
we  of  the  Army  wotiJd  appreclat*  it  very 
much  and  be  humbly  grateful. 

Sir,  the'stiips  that  I  have  referred  to  as 
being  within  my  vision  at  the  present  tune 
do  not  include  the  ships  at  anchor  at  the 
present  time  in  Buckner  Bay  and  on  other 
beaches  along  tbe  coast  of  this  island.  Tbe 
Bhips  I  have  reference  to  are  along  Sob* 
Beach  and  Naga. 

Now  as  to  tlie  waste  In  the  Army  of  all 
taxpayers'  money,  yours,  sir,  and  mhie.  within 
6  months  after  I  become  a  civilian  ??  aigatML. 
I  know  that  our  Army  or  any  army  that  has 
operated  on  the  large  scale  that  we  have. 
cannot  possibly  operate  without  a  maximum 
of  waste,  but  when  extravagant  waste  is  so 
grossly  carried  on  that  each  and  every  man 
shudders  at  tbe  thought  of  tt,  then  It  Is 
time  for  someone  to  talM  oharge  and  put  a 
stop  to  such  waste.  Of  eourae,  it  Is  under- 
standable that  there  should  be  a  reserve  of 
all  kinds  on  this  island  and  every  isle  vinder 
our  command  at  the  present  tfene.  But 
when  this  reserve  gets  so  large  that  they  are 
taking  crates  out  and  pfling  them  by  the 
thousands  (unopened)  and  either  covering 
them  over  with  dozers  or  tlse  loading  them 
on  ships  and  dumping  them  Into  the  ccean 
to  get  rid  of  them,  and  yet  still  keep  ship- 
ping the  same  kind  of  supplies  in  that  they 
sr.y  it  Is  unprofitable  to  return  to  the  Statss. 
Such  equipment  a^  tanks,  of  course.  «e  luiov 
the  war  Is  over  and  all,  and  they  are  a  lot  of 
iron  we  will  admit,  but  they  were  In  very 
good  running  condition  and  It  wouldn't  be 
too  costly  to  have  returned  them  to  the 
Philippines  where  even  In  prewar  days  they 
would  have  been  as  good  as  any  to  have  run 
out  on  a  hlU  to  be  made  a  target  of.  That 
is  one  of  the  more  bulky  Items.  How  take 
clothing,  for  Instance,  the  way  woolens  are 
packed  for  shipment  in  the  Army  there  can 
be  quite  a  few  thousand  dollars  worth  done 
up  In  packages  and  stored  in  odd  corners. 
That  was  also  one  of  the  scarce  articles  and 
so  essential  that  It  took  the  cuff  olT  every 
pair  of  trousers  in  the  United  States  for  3 
years,  yet  in  one  dump  fire  on  this  l&land 
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"  •here  was  enough  wool  clotning   (that 

*..p  i.  ..e&had  never  been  broken  on)  burned 
to  put  a  cuff  on  every  pair  of  pants  made 
during  the  same  period. 

Now  I  understand  that  there  are  quit*  a 
large  number  of  representatives — I  don't 
know  Just  exactly  what  or  who  they  repre- 
sent— known, a*  the  Investigating  committee 
out  Investigating.  Well.  If  they  come  In 
with  a  report  on  anything  with  the  exception 
of  the  officers'  clubs,  nurses'  quarters,  and 
the  Red  Cross,  they  should  have  quite  a  few 
interesting  topics  for  discussion. 

Now,  sir.  In  regards  to  the  morale  of  the 
men  In  this  Army.  At  the  present  time  It  Is 
at  t  rery  low  ebb,  and  aa  for  myself,  I  can't 
see  It  Improving  any  In  the  near  future  un- 
der any  circumstances,  as  thoy  have  all  done 
their  Job  and  It  was  a  Job  very  well  done, 
and  with  the  one  aim  left — that  wai  that 
the  quicker  it  wna  over,  the  more  quickly  thry 
would  get  home,  not  only  to  their  family, 
to  their  accustomed  way  of  life.  Then  came 
the  points — leaving  some  of  the  mudders  In 
the  trenches  till  the  very  last. 

Oh,  yea;  I  can  throw  a  rock  on  one  now 
that  haa  spent  38  montha  in  that  category 
till  VJ-df\y~from  BoURnlnvUle  on  up 
throurh  Luzon  to  here,  and  with  all  of  that 
Rcmd  time  he  hn*  only  flO  points  to  his  credit. 
Now  I  know  another  soldier  that  never  even 
heard  a  burz  bomb  who  has  been  out  for 
quite  awhile  now  with  87  polnta  to  hl» 
credit.  Which  juat  goes  to  prove  British 
were  right  m  this  instance  of  one  pun  they 
have  about  our  Army — Join  the  American 
Mr  Corpa  and  get  an  invaalon  ribbon  and 
battle  stiu-  for  rvrry  picture  you  see  In  the 
theater, 

Then,  too,  tt  la  ImpoMlble  to  preevnt  a  pic- 
ture to  the  soldier*  of  anything  but  slave 
labor,  aa  they  are  being  driven  now.  what 
with  the  war  being  over  and  42  percent  of  our 
otnccri  RettltiK  nn  Rdvnncfment  In  grnd* 
■ince  VJ-day.  and  the  rest  trying  to  drive 
their  men  till  they  can  receive  €ne.  This 
even  after  the  announcement  that  all  con- 
struction ceaae  with  the  exception  of  recrea- 
tional projeota. 

Sir.  I  will  now  doe*— not  having  enough 
point*  to  get  home — hoping  you  will  use  your 
Influence  and  persuasion  to  help  the  boys 
here  that  do  hnvi»  Mninf^  r'<n!»ing  from  llfi 
down  to  80  th.i     I  -      iblo  and  atlU 

hnf^  waiting  foi  u  ftiup  mat  ua  far  m  they 
i. :.    A       aim  In  tlio  vrrv  distant  future. 

8.  A.  T. 


Tito  I  People*  Republic 

HON.  THAI)  F.WASIEI.FWSKI 
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Tito  declaring  Yugosliw                     i  [hm  pr's 

republic."  ab(.U"«hinR  th,     ...,.,  und  Uo- 

creelng  King  Peter  II.  logfiher  with  the  rn- 

ti?-*  Kragtjorgevitch  UyiuiBty.  "dcr  .'      ' 
»«              *  vested  In  hUn  unci  his  rtvi 

i-r  ii!\  his  place  m     ^            T  Kuig 

peter  has  issued  a  <■  •  that 
t>.  .    i     isiou  r«pre»«>nls  '•  sertee  6t  »cta  by 


Marshal  Tito  which  have  had  the  effect  of 
removing  such  a  decision  from  the  hands 
of  the  people  themselves  and  placing  It  en- 
tirely within  his  own  and  those  of  the  'na- 
tional front.' "  The  King  then  points  out 
that  this  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Tito 
Subasltch  agreement,  "concluded  under  the 
auspices  and  guaranties  of  the  great  Allies," 
providing  for  a  plebiscite  on  the  future  con- 
stitutional status  of  Yugoslavia,  a;rrlved  at 
by  free  and  democratic  elections,  as  provided 
for  under  the  Yalta  agreement.  The  King 
points  out  that  Dr.  Subasltch  and  other 
members  of  that  original  coalition  govern- 
ment have  resigned  In  protest,  but  "the  Tito 
government  simply  trampled  down  all  their 
obligations,  destroyed  the  agreement,  and  or- 
ganized a  totalitarian  form  of  government. 
In  most  striking  contrast  to  the  idenls  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  Yalta  resolutions,  and 
the  promises  they  themselves  had  made." 
Tlie  King's  statement  ends  by  saying  that 
he  will  do  his  best  to  "liberate  Yugoslavia 
from  tyranny,  no  matter  whence  It  comes." 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
King  Peter's  statement  Is  substantially  cor- 
rect. For  the  outside  world  the  Issue  is  not 
whether  or  not  the  mdnurchy  shou  d  be  re- 
established, but  whethor  the  Yugtuiltiv  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  should  have  the  right  freely 
to  decide  their  own  destiny.  That  right  has 
obvlouAly  bien  denied  them.  YugoslarlR  Is 
today  In  the  grip  of  a  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship as  absolute  aa  any  that  exists  iiny where 
on  earth.  The  recent  "elections."  though 
technically  unobstructed,  wore  preceded  and 
accompanied  bv  su  '  inUlatlon  and  ter- 

roriMin  that  the  • ,  n  (larMI  mftke  no 

rampulgii  or  hdminate  candidates  of  their 
own.  Furthermore,  armed  resistance  con- 
tinues In  Serbia  and  Bosnia  on  a  consider- 
able scale,  with  militant  unrest  In  other 
sections  of  the  country  despite  concentra- 
tion rampa  and  muM  txecutlnns,  Whether 
or  not  the  western  powers  decide  diplomati- 
cally to  recognise  "accomplished  facts."  the 
future  of  Tito's  "people's  republic"  promises 
to  be  a  stormy  one. 


Apprupri.it.u.!/.  li»r   I  NivKA 


i;ON,  JOHN  V;    MIRPUY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  TKr  HOUSE  OF  RIPRISINTATIVn 

Thuradau,  Dccvmhtr't,  1948 

Mr.  MURPHY,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMVo  to  ext«nd  my  i ennuis  in  the  Hcc- 
ORD,  T  Include  thu  lollowlng  Article  by 
Walter  Uppmann  from  the  Watliingtou 
Post  of  December  6.  1945: 

PLAUSIBLE  NONSKNBK 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
A  minority  rhieflv  »>Mt  not  entirely,  com- 
posed of  H  <  been  holding  up 
the  appropi  •  i  \KRA.  alleging  that 
American  funds  should  nut  be  used  in  any 
foreign  country  which  does  nut  give  Ameri- 
can newspaper  corrrspondrnts  full  opportu- 
nity to  report  how  the  funds  are  used.  Any 
experienced  journal  tut  who  haa  worked  tn 
foreign  couiurirs  will  tell  Congreaa  thut  thla 
meilKXl  of  prcMuoting  froedom  of  the  preaa 
t.t  a  piece  of  plausible  nonaense.  It  is  one  ot 
thtvtc  p^op(^Jlul«  which  seem  sensible  enough 
when  nrst  they  are  looked  at,  and  quite  sense- 
leos  whrn  they  nrc  looked  Uito. 
For  It  Is  a  proposal  to  have  American  re- 
u  the  duties  of  American  olB- 
es  that  American  newspapers 
have  e  I  u  a  correapondeuta  to  rover 
regulaio  ai..:  ...muoualy  the  distribution 
ot  relief  m  all  the  cities  ot  Greece,  Poland, 


Yugoslavia.  Austria,  Czechoslovakia.  Albania. 
Italy,  the  Ukraine.  Byelorussia.  Korea.  For- 
mosa, and  China.  It  supposes  that  this  army 
of  Americaq  correspondents — which  of  course 
does  not  exjst.  which  could  not  be  recruited, 
which  American  newspapers  could  not  afford 
to  maintalq.  whose  reports  our  papers  would 
not  have  spjace  to  publish — that  this  army  of 
newspapernsen  can  make  more  accurate  re- 
ports on  the  operation  of  relief  than  our  em- 
bassies and  legations  and  consulates,  our 
military  missions  and  our  intelligence  serv- 
ices, not  tO)  say  the  Americans  who  serve  In 
UNRRA  Itsilf. 

The  profipsal.  assuming  It  to  be  sincere.  Is 
plainly  the]  work  of  men  who  do  not  know 
how  corresnondsnts  get  moat  of  their  infor- 
mation Inlforelgn  countries  where  for  the 
moat  part  Ihey  do  not  speak  the  language, 
and  where  there  are  no  free  and  independent 
local  newspapers.  Thoy  get  It  from  American 
officials  and  the  officials  of  friendly  govern- 
ments, and  from  persons  with  whom  they 
make  contact  largely  through  American  and 
other  offlci^ts,  The  amount  of  flrst-hand 
direct  reporting  that  can  be  done  independ- 
ently of  tie  regukr  American  official  ob- 
servers Is  nuch  smaller  than  most  laymen 
seem  to  ri  allce.  In  the  countries  where 
UNRRA  op(  rates  It  would  be  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  that  a  foreign  oorre- 
spondent  Obtained  ilgnincant  news  that 
officials  do  I  ot  already  know.  He  cannot  have 
anything  II  (e  the  same  opportunity  to  find 
out  what  li   going  on. 

It  u.  the-efure,  quite  misleading  for  Con- 
gressmen 1 1  tell  our  people  that  they  must 
depend  on  ,he  foreign  ourrespondente  to  see 
to  It  that  I  loney  given  for  relief  la  honeetly 
admliUstcnd.  That  Is  the  business  of  our 
offlclals  abr>ad.  Where  the  press  cumes  into 
it  Is  to  repc  rt  to  the  people  what  the  officials 
are  reportii  g,  and  to  watch,  which  they  can 
do,  whethe  theN  offlclaU  are  making  com- 
petent repo  rts. 

It  never  y  ras,  and  never  could  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  >ress  to  be  Inspector,  accountant, 
auditor,  de  ecttve  of  a  widespread,  compli- 
cated oper4tlon  like  the  administration  of 
relief  in  seme  13  or  14  foreign  countries. 
These  gentlemen  m  Congress  may  think  they 
are  paying  la  compliment  to  the  press  but 
in  fact  ther  are  trying  to  burden  the  press 
with  a  responsibility  which  is  cannot  dis- 
charge,      1 

The  obet^ctlon  which  the  UNRRA  appro- 
priattons  have  encountered  thla  autumn  has 
brought  this  country  very  near  to  a  moral 
default  on  s  solemn  commitment.  UNRRA 
WM  createc  on  the  initiative  of  the  Unite<l 
State*,  and  in  March  1044  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  aS8  to  S4  and  the  Senate  by  47  to  14, 
passed  Pub  lo  Law  887  offering,  without  con- 
dltluits,  to  klve  UNRRA  an  amount  equal  to 
1  percent  if  our  national  income  in  1948, 
All  the  otaer  United  Nations,  whose  terri- 
tory had  not  been  devastated  by  the  war, 
made  the  atme  pledge  of  1  percent  of  thetr 
1843  natlonltl  int  ome,  Qreat  Britain  has  tul. 
filled  her  tiedge:  we  have  not,  The  neces- 
sary authotliations  and  appropriations  have 
been  stalled  in  Congress  on  the  alleged 
ground  thak  the  destitute  must  starve,  the 
sick  go  witlout  medicines,  unless  our  curre- 
sponuenta  jan  be  present. 

The  delai  Is  a  acandal  and  a  dishonor.  Al- 
ready, for  lick  o'  funds  Congress  had  prom- 
ised It.  UN|liA  has  had  to  cancel  orders  for 
medicines.  Slothing,  shoes,  seeds,  plows,  and 
maleriitl  to  rmvuic  emergency  shelters.  That 
Is  a  cruel  piinishment  to  inrtlrt  upon  suffer- 
ing humonlty  in  the  name  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  It  hns  been  a  dishonorable  thing 
to  do  In  thojtuuno  of  h  '  which  has 

Justly  prided   itself  i:  ,i   makes  a 

pledge,  tt  die*  nnt  squuut  out  *.>t  it. 

Of  sll  the  pri'pir  In  this  country,  newspa- 
permen have  the  strongest  reuon  for  repudi- 
ating and  resenting  this  demagoguery  about 
the  freedoiA  of  the  prese.'  Bcnator  Wmirrt 
and  his  asiocixtrs  need  have  no  fear  that 
American  Jturnaiiats  and  edttora  who  use 
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the  freedom  of  the  prees.  who  have  defended 
it  long  before  he  ever  took  an  interest  In  the 
preaa.  who  promote  It  wherever  and  whenever 
tliey  can,  have  ceased  to  care  about  this  most 
fundamental  of  all  civil  rights.  Ii  the  beet 
of  our  editors  and  correspondents  do  not  want 
to  have  helpless  and  destitute  pec  pie  stiffer 
and  die  in  order  that  they  may  i;et  aoceaa 
to  the  rigidly  censored  countries,  it  is  not  be- 
cause they  need  any  Instruction  from  Sena- 
tor Whirry  about  the  Importance  o.'  freedom 
of  the  press.  It  Is  because  they  do  n  >t  wish  to 
strike  foul  blows  for  their  principles  and  that 
they  do  not  think  It  wise  or  decen.  to  sub- 
merge the  principles  of  liberty,  v  hich  are 
meant  to  give  life  and  hope  to  ma  iklnd.  In 
a  morass  of  mtsrrv  nr.rt  rtisrn.se  and  death. 


Statement  <>'  R»  puMiran  Memteri  of 

Lungreks 
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Hi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  6.  1915 

Mr.  HALLECK  Mr  Speaker,  und«r 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RiooRD,  I  Includf  herf Willi  a  Btstement 
of  principles,  poUclei,  and  «'  ''  r^a  lu- 
thorlzed  and  approved  by  publi- 

cans of  the  Senate  and  the  t louse  of 
Representatives  after  cohsldcra  Ion  and 
conference  action  thereon: 

Today's  major  domestio  issue  it  between 
radlcaltem.  regliiMntation,  all  -powerful 
bureaucracy,  class  exploUatlon.  defit  it  spend- 
ing, and  machine  poliUoa,  as  agatnit  our  be- 
lief In  Amrrican  freedom  for  the  lidlvtdunl 
under  just  laws  fairly  admlniaterel  for  all. 
preeervation  of  local  home' rule,  efficiency  and 
pay<aB-you-g()  economy  In  governn  ent,  and 
the  protection  of  the  American  w>y  of  life 
against  either  fascist  or  communist  trends. 

We  believe  that  genuine  social  tnd  eco- 
nomic prt)gr*ss  can  be  achieved  nnly  on  these 
American  constitutional  p-  ■«  and  It  is 

our  purpose  to  give  our  i  i  his  clean- 

OUl  chulce 

In  foreign  affaire  we  shall  continue  to 
strive  to  avoid  partisanship.  But  we  shall 
also  seek  to  avoid  secrecy,  ineScleuey,  and 
drift. 

Tu  these  purposes  we  dedicate  the  follow- 
ing statement 


T- 


arraiaa 

:  Nations  Orgnnlsa- 

.  p      Wr   liMik   with 

ciineral  Assembly  as 

f    the  world"  wherein 

of  ntiuikind  shall 

,,..i— in  behalf  of  peace 


We  »iipi 
tion  for  ii 
partlcviliti 
the  "town 
the  organ  I 

find    9(fr'r\ 

with  J 

We  nv.iijip.  i  the  iv'T'^nsable  lnter>Amer- 
ioan  system  as  a  i<  part  of  the  inter- 

national organlaation. 

We  Will  entnire  In  eaeential  International 
relief  us  a  Im  i.wi  obligation  and  to 

prevent  ehaoa  ,..u  misery.    We  demand 

sound  management  and  pttitrctlon  against 
exploitation  in  this  oon-"""'"  w-  will  as- 
alet  other  nations  to  r<  uselvea 

under  arrungemente  coiuisicui  wun  Intel- 
ligent   Amrnrnn    selt-lntere»t    and    over-all 

lln-  irdlM  our  own 

ec<"  '    '  'v. 

We  believe  in  tuiniiiiiK  to  the  greatest  poe- 
alMe  demee  e\ir  war  pledges  in  amall  nations 
that  they  shall  have  the  right  to  choose  the 
form  of  gDverument  under  which  they  will 
live  and  thai  kovoreign  rights  and  solf-fov- 
ernmrnt  shall  be  r-  've 

been  forcibly  depri  -re 

any  deeertloa  of  thee*  princtpive. 


We  will  seek  to  find  common  policies  with 
the  other  great  powers.  But  we  reject  great- 
power  domination  of  the  world  and  the  thesis 
that  world  peace  requires  us  to  endorse  alien 
doctrines  or  to  abandon  efforts  to  seek  Jus- 
tice for  the  weaker  peoples  of  the  world. 

We  advocate  ultimate  International  agree- 
ments to  stablllxe  military  establishments. 
We  demand  open  diplomacy,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  free  communication  throughout 
the  world. 

We  consider  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong,  solvent,  free  America  is  the  bttsu  of 
our  greatest  contribution  to  world  order. 

NATIONAL  DKTtNBK 

We  Stand  for  a  well-trained  and  fully 
equipped  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  adequate 
to  meet  any  emergency  under  future  condl  • 
tiona  of  warfare.  It  must  be  supported  by 
the  most  modern  scienttflc  research,  s  strong 
industrial  system,  and  adequate  reserves  ut 
tralued  men  with  U>e  best  weapons  and 
equipment. 

DOMIBTIC  AfVAiaS 

'  '  alone  cannot  teed  ■  pie, 

n  .lem.  nor  make  the  i  rom 

»  V  enterpriees  snd  new  Jobs  are  born. 

0>    '  nt  ran  help  lu  people  to  prosperity 

by  iiKhtening  the  burdens  of  debt  and  taxea, 
laying  down  the  rules  of  fair  play,  and  pro- 
tecting those  whose  own  strength  and  re- 
sources are  not  euflklent  to  protect  them- 
eeivea. 

We  believe  that  equality  of  opportunity 
should  be  available  to  all.  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  bHinntngs.  Kvery  individual  should 
b«  afforded  an  opportunity  to  prosper  aocord- 
tng  to  his  talents,  his  abilities,  and  his  dili- 
gence, subject  only  to  a  like  right  for  his 
neighbor, 

We  deplore  the  prMltiml  tnrtirs  which  have 
resulted  In  class  const lousnees  and  strife. 
We  oppoae  thoae  who  would  destroy  us 
thrnuRh  the  continuation  of  such  strife  and 
Struggle. 

Our  tax  burden  must  be  equitably  distrib- 
uted. Taxes  must  be  so  impoaed  as  to  stimu- 
late creative  enterprise,  not  destroy  It.  and 
to  afford  the  individual  adequate  purchasing 
power,  las  forms  and  taxpaylng  must  be 
simplified.  There  must  be  an  incentive  for 
business  to  expand  production  and  employ- 
ment and  for  the  individual  to  invest  his 
savings  in  suoa  expansion.  There  must  be 
a  fair  return  to  both  labor  and  Investors  it 
we  are  to  have  Joba  for  the  workers,  goods 
for  the  ooaeumers,  and  adequate  revenue  fur 
the  Oovernment. 

The  aolvenoy  of  our  Oovernment  mvist  be 
assured.  Outlay  muat  be  brought  in  line 
with  income  The  value  of  the  dollar  must 
be  maintained. 

■eonomy  in  Ootemnent  spending  muat 
he  achieved.  extravagant  Oovernment 
spendini  row  advocated  by  the  admlnistrn. 
tion  in  r  Id  oan  lead  only  to  ruin. 

Programs  <ig  expendituie  of  Federal 

funds  should  not  be  undertaken  unless  ths 
Just  meat  Ion    therefor   is  clearly  established. 

Wartime  UmitatUms,  t^strlctlona,  and  ron- 
trols  must  be  removed.  The  instant  a  right 
or  liberty  oan  be  returned  to  the  people,  it 
shall  be  retvirned  Nnther  the  war  nor  any 
uther  excuse  shall  be  justincation  for  fasten- 
ing regimentation  permanently  upon  the 
American  people. 

Bureauraey,  with  its  thirst  for  power  and 
self-perpetuation,  must  be  drastically  re- 
duced. The  number  of  Government  em- 
ployees muet  be  cut  tu  an  efficient  minimum. 

Wn  realtrm  our  belief  In  the  right  of  labor 
to  nrfaam  MM  bartaUi  eoiiectiveiy  with  em- 
ptqpeit  MMtoC  Dm  eoraereiouee  ot  eom- 
petttlee  MMitpFlee,  Tlie  peoeeaaee  of  euek 
bargaining  muet  be  protected  and  strength- 
ened If  we  are  to  have  real  jobs  and  prua. 
perity  for  all. 

For  tlMt  psupose  «-e  believe  that  lovera- 
menial  <mMm  mu^i  not  U  ewbaliuiied  for 
free  acreement,  but  govenweatal  aaaohinery 


to  promote  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
should   be   Improved. 

Demands  by  either  side  must  t>e  kept  with- 
in the  bounds  of  reason  and  f aimers  and 
both  sides  must  reco^lze  the  rights  of  the 
general  public. 

The  desired  end  of  t>orgaUilng  l>eiween 
management  and  men  is  a  contract.  Onoe 
that  contract  Is  made,  it  should  and  must 
be  equally  binding  on  both  parties  aa  to 
agreements  made. 

Free  collecuve  bargaining  and  oontracte 
resulting  therefrom  must  not  be  nullified  or 
destroyed  by  reeort  on  either  side  to  willful 
violence  or  unlawful  deatruction       ;        «rty. 

We  favor  Fede.-al  aid  to  the  r\  oes- 

sary.  to  States  and  t  8Uil««   vu  their 

subdlvtsloHL,  to  aasUi  ;i  sffurding  svib- 

slstence.  shelter,  and  mrUiiBl  care  to  their 
clUaens  who  are  unable  to  provide  (or  them- 
•elves.  Such  aid.  inciudinK  unemployment 
oompensation.  must  >>"  >  ' -rd  ou  atat4>  and 
local  InlUiitlve,  opera i  i  reepoluiblllty. 

without  Federal  buitMuv ...iic  interrerenoe, 
It  must  avoid  social laat  inn  of  the  medleal 
profcMlon  or  of  any  other  sf  .onA 

aid  must  be  in  amounu  v/ti.  m. 

I>oee  an  unreaaonabl*  burden  ..j  tarnation  on 
the  reet  of  the  population  who  psy  the  bills. 

We  have  pledfed  etabiliiy  ot  fsrn.  prices 
during  the  reconversion  and  readjustment 
periods,  We  will  carry  out  thoee  pledges. 
We  will  support  sound,  permanent  prup<is«ls 
to  give  farmers  espsnding  markeu  Mid  their 
fair  share  of  the  national  Inoome.  We  re- 
afflrm  our  long-stanuing  lupport  of  ec>ii  and 
water  eoneervatinn  We  Ihaii  support  meas- 
ures deelvned  t<i  bettsr  mml  livina 

A  arateful  nation  demands  tlmt  those  who 
fought  In  lu  defenae.  thrtr  widows  and  t>r- 
phana.  must  never  be  ft  The  best 

of  medical  care  and  rehabi......  .  u,  education. 

and  Ualnlnn  for  all  desiring  tt.  and  eflk«tent 
aaalatance  in  a«»curing  horoee.  fartna.  buai- 
neeeee.  and  resi  jobs,  mvut  be  provided  for 
t'je  vetersn.  Nothing  in  the  Federal  pro- 
gram Bhoulrt  Ipsaeij  the  rrsponslbillty  of  each 
local  community  to  provide  for  the  return 
to  civilian  llle  of  its  gullant  sons  and 
daughters  in  a  spirit  of  understanding,  help* 
fulneas,  and  dignity. 


Wagner-Eliender  Housing  Bill 

EXTENSION  OK  FKMARKB 

or 

oe  *«*«aAt  tiuat  rra 

IN  THE  HOUn  or  '^   •  rsEVTATlVES 

Thuradny.  D<<  •  ">,.  >  n.  1945 

Mr,  LANK,  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarki  in  the  Rgcoae,  X 
include  the  followlni  letter  and  reeotu- 
tion: 

MAaaacNtJwrrs  BvAva 
FaaaaATioM  or  L>Aada, 
Jlosron,  Masi.,  November  i»,  liiS. 
Hon  Tnomas  J  Lam.  i 

Member,  Mouse  0/  JlepreeefitatlilM, 

DtAa    ItxraiaxNTATtva  mg    the 

recent  -;'f>-"^i  virtory  eoi.v.i .indMrtfHt 

by   Kh  iiiratlon.   October   M  18    1045, 

whioh    wua   ealtai   st  t,)   consider 

matters  affeetint  tra<'  nnd  nthrr 

wage  earnere  ;     " 
resolution  wa- 
it Is  sineereiy  h«>pe(l  that  you  will  give  this 

matter  fa'  ■■•''» •■''■taiion  and  assist  in 

whatevet  the  active  support 

of    a>  '  uly    known    as 

Wagi 

>.<  I    ']AVi4ta, 

;k°f  crriflp  y*  rrrasMfrr, 


t 
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thU  rrtat  N«Uon  u  t  with 

lU  alllM  hAs  bmUKht  to  a  victorious  con* 
elusion  tu  wtir  to  make  the  world  and  the 
N»Uon  a  better  place  In  which  to  hve;  and 

WtatrecM  the  exigencies  of  war  have  proven 
that  the  combined  resources  of  Oovemment, 
labor,  and  capital  can  accompll&h  the  well- 
niKh  Impossible,  and 

Whereas  the  transitional  or  reconversion 
perlcd  from  war  to  pence  Is  one  of  paramount 
Jrapcrtance  which  may  affect  the  economy 
of  the  Nation  for  many  years:  Therefore 
be  it 

JUtolved.  That  the  body  In  convention  as- 
Mmbled  reiterate  and  again  record  itsolf  in 
Its  de'  on   to  do  all    in  its  power  to 

bring  ;e  Ideals  for  wh'ch  the  youth 

cf  the  Nation  foi'ght.  bled,  suffered,  and  died; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  thi.<!  body  act  to  make  pos- 
sible two  of  the  aims  of  ever>'  veteran  and 
worker  in  the  Nation,  the  right  to  a  Job  at 
a  BATlng  wage  and  the  right  to  a  decent 
house  In  which  to  live;  surely  in  this  Nation 
aiKl  In  this  day,  not  too  much  to  expect;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  organization  petit *on 
the  next  section  cf  the  General  Court  of  KTas- 
sachusetts  for  appropriate  enabling  legisla- 
tion to  make  effective  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  Wagner-E" lender  housing  bill 
(S.  1342):  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  body  record  Itself  in 
active  support  of  a  bill  now  before  the  Con- 
gress cf  the  United  States,  known  as  S.  1342. 
or  the  so-called  V/agner-Ellcnder  bill.  v,h*ch 
seems  destined,  if  jiassed.  to  become  a  mile- 
stone on  the  read  to  a  good  home  for  every 
citizen  to  be  supplied  by  both  private  Indus- 
tr.  and  goverrrr.ent.  and  in  so  doing  will 
create  a  tremendous  value  of  wcrk  in  the 
transition  perlcd:    and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  offl'-ers  cf  this  organl- 
Eation  be  directed  to  make  known  the  views 
of  this  organization  and  the  contents  of  this 
resolution  to  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
in  this  Commonwealth;  to  every  member  of 
the  committees  of  the  Congress  concerned 
with  the  bill:  to  the  parent  body  of  this  or- 
ganization: to  his  excellency  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonweal. h.  and  to  such  other 
persons,  groups,  or  organizations  as  may  seem 
desirable. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

A,  \y  .  •  .    iJ  .-..,.  t_  L,   i\  ,    ,  1 1.,  _  i./ 
OF   NEW, YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  6.  1945 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
th3  call  has  gone  out  to  the  nation.s  of 
the  e?rth,  "Come  one.  come  all.  and  get 
your  billions;  there  is  no  limit  to  New 
Deal  generosity."  The  taxpayers  be 
(-amned  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost, 
under  the  philosophy  of  those  who  spend 
and  spend  and  tsx  and  tax.  is  now  the 
orc'.er  oi  the  day. 

These  transactions  of  so-called  loans 
to  foreifrn  nations  remind  me  of  the  ex- 
perience of  Benjamin  Franklin  with  his 
"poor  relation"  who  persuaded  Franklin 
to  lend  him  $50;  then  he  asked  Franklin 
for  a  sheet  of  paper  in  order  to  give  him  a 
note  for  the  sum. 

"What,"  said  Franklin,  "do  you  want 
to  waste  my  stationery  as  well  as  my 
money?" 

The  case  of  an  Englishman  is  also  in 
point:  Charles  Pcx.  the  English  states- 
man, once  received  a  severe  lecture  from 


his  father  who  asked  him  how  It  was  pes- 
slble  for  him  to  sleep  or  enjoy  any  of  the 
comforts  of  life  when  he  thought  about 
the  immf^nsc  sums  he  owed. 

"Your  Lordship  need  not  be  In  the 
least  surprised,"  answered  Charles,  "your 
astonishment  ought  to  be  how  my  credi- 
tors can  sleep." 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  forcitin  debtors  will 
not  lose  any  sleep  because  of  what  they 
owe  us.  but  the  tax-paying  creditors 
here  at  home  will  eventually  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  sleep.  Our  debtors  may  have 
pleasant  dreams,  but  the  American  credi- 
tors will  suffer  many  a  hideous  night- 
mare when  the  grim  specter  of  inflation 
stands  by  the  bedside  to  torment  and 
haunt  them. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
insert  an  article  by  Const  ant  ine  Brown 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
under  date  of  December  5.  1945: 

THIS     CHANCING     WORLD 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Washington  ofBcials  ore  expecting  a  stream 
of  representatives  from  Europe  in  the  near 
future.  They  will  all  come  with  the  same 
mission:  to  obtain  loans  ranging  from  mil- 
lions to  bUllons  of  dollars. 

The  British  have  alrerdy  made  arranee- 
ments  to  obtain  a  loan  of  close  to  S4  000.- 
000  000.  The  remaining  hurdle  is  Congress. 
where  conditions  of  the  loan  are  likely  lo  be 
thoroughly  sciutlniz3d. 

C'  versatlons  between  the  Russian  repre- 
sentatives and  State  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ment officials  for  a  reported  $6,000,000,000 
credit  have  been  carried  on  for  some  time, 
and  while  no  definite  arrangements  have 
been  made  it  Is  expected  that  they  wUl  be 
completed  early  ne:<t  year. 

In  the  meantime.  Pciand  hns  asked  visas 
for  an  econom'c  mi'^sion  seeking  to  nego- 
tiate a  loan  of  between  $300,000,000  and 
$500  000.000. 

The  negotiations  for  such  sums  will  be 
mere  ccmplicated  because  cf  the  uncertainty 
of  Poland's  economic  situation.  The  Amer- 
ican Government,  and  particularly  the  Ex- 
pcrt-Impcrt  Bank,  is  taking  the  position 
that  it  must  be  Fatisfied  thit  money  ed- 
vanced  will  bs  repaid  with  interest  in  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

But  while  Britain  and  Russia  will  be  able 
to  meet  their  obligations,  through  repayment 
in  kind,  or  particularly  in  the  case  of  Russia, 
in  gold,  there  is  little  hope  that  the  Poles  will 
be  able  to  meet  obligations  they  intend  to  as- 
sume. 

The  entire  stock  of  gold  Poland  possessed 
bCiore  the  German  invasion  i.r;  new  either  at 
Fort  Knox  or  in  Canada.  It  is  su'alect  to 
lengthy  litigation  because  it  did  net  belong  to 
the  PoMsh  government  hut  to  the  Bank  of 
Poland  in  vhich  the  government  had  some 
stock.  The  owners  of  the  shares  of  that  in- 
stitution— a  majority  of  whom  are  outside 
Pciand — are  not  likely  to  yield  their  passes- 
sions  and  will  demand  thct  the  gold  held  in 
America  be  kept  here  until  their  shares  have 
been  redeemed  in  yellow  metal. 

A  mere  decree  on  the  part  of  the  Warsaw 
government  that  the  B?.nk  of  Poland  has 
been  nationalized  will  not  bring  their  case 
before  American  and  Canadian  courts. 

The  repayment  of  a  loan  with  exports  is 
equally   complicated. 

As  in  the  cace  of  Hungary  and  Rumania, 
the  Polish  government  has  p'.ac3d  its  entire 
national  economy  under  the  wing  of  Moscow. 
The  Polish  currency,  the  zloty,  has  been  tied 
to  the  Russian  ruble  and  has  no  gold  bacJilng. 
Poland  is  not  free  to  promise  any  payments 
in  kind  unless  it  obtains  Moscow's  consent. 
Moreover,  it  docs  not  possess  the  necessary 
machinery  to  exploit  the  newly  acquired 
mines  in  SUesia,  a  province  which  was  given 
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ttMaU  tn  •xchanite  for  the  agrlcuN 

east  of  the  Vistula  River. 

Pot4dam  agreement  gave  Runt*  the 

percent  of  the  industrial  machln- 

Bone  of  ocfxipatlon  In  Oemisny. 

•vailed  herself  of  this  agree- 

thf^ugh  It  meant  stripping  the  fac- 

and    harbors    in   a    territory 

become  Pollrh  In  accordance  with 

Warsaw  agreement. 

rho  have  relied  on  Slleslan 

past,  are  shivering  this  winter. 

ofrners  of  the  Silcslaa  mines  can  no 

ver  the  coal  because  of  lack  of 

and  harbor  facilities. 

members  of  the  board  of  the  Import- 

who   are  commercially   rather 

poUtJcaUy  minded  want  to  know  what 

I  Gland  can  offer  to  repay  the  stuns 
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go\-ernment  has  already  indl- 
ta  cnly  a  small  amount  of  dollars 
the  upkeep  of  its  foreign  mis- 
b:.lance  is  needed  to  purchase 
r.a^-hlnery  end  goods  in  this  coun- 
Euggestion  may  appear  appealing 
3  Poles  can  give  adequate  guar- 
the  purchased   equipment  will 
he  country  and  will  not  be  trans- 
Russia.     In     other     words,     the 
ort     Bank     feels     that     America 
be  called  en  to  pay  for  the  repara- 
a  Is  taking  from  th3  Germans, 
now  stand,  the  Russians  are  tak- 
ng    that    is    movable,    not    cnly 
1  ormer  Reich,  but  also  from  areas 
been  annexed  with  her  consent 
United  Nations.     These  nations 
led  to  appeal  to  the  United  States 
4ments. 

delegation   also   is  expected   In 

soon.     The     reparations     that 

compelled  to  send  to  Russia  have 

possible  for  her  to  have  enough 

aurchase  abroad  the  e;Eentials  for 

ion.    Washington  clBcials  realize 

tuation  in  that  little  republic — 

aropean  country  which  has  hon- 

in  lebtedness  to  the  United  States — 
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credit  is  good,  but  there  is  a  sus- 
the  machine  tools  and  the  manu- 

g^cds  we  might  sell  her  on  credit 
their  way  to  Russia  In  the  shape 
ons.      Those    who    have    control 

American  purse  strings  can  see  no 

why  the  United  States  should 

vy  contributor  to  the  payment  of 

re|)arations. 


Claremofe,  Ok!a.,  Bids  for  Capital  of 
United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KOHi  GEORGE  B.  SCKWASE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  hCUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThtJi-sday.  December  6,  1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  fclaremore,  Okla..  is  the  county 
seat  of  Rogers  County.  The  late  Will 
Rogers  wps  bom  in  that  county,  and 
called  Ciaremore  his  home.  It  is  the 
resting  place  of  both  Will  Rogers  and  his 
wife.  A  most  beautiful  shrine  and  me- 
morial has  been  erected  to  his  memory 
at  Clarenlore.  This  memorial  contains 
a  museuni  of  literature,  art.  and  articles 
possessed  hy  Will  Rogers  during  his  life- 
time. Thousands  cf  students  and  ad- 
mirers of  (the  homely  philosophy  of  Vvill 
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vWt  his  .shrink  and  thti  museum 
every  month,  where  thry  may  read  his 
wrltinRs  and  see  the  things  which  made 
life  dear  to  him. 

Clarcmore  Is  a  thriving  little  city,  a 
health  resort- located  In  a  rich  agricul- 
tur»I  section.  'r\\o  trunk-line  railroads, 
one  transcontinental  highway,  and  nu- 
merous other  State  hlghwRy.<5  make  it  ac- 
cessible to  the  outside  world.  It  Is  situ- 
ated almost  exactly  in  tiie  center  of  the 
United  States. 

The  mayor  of  Claremore  has  sent  me 
the  following  telegram: 

GCOItOE    B.   SCRWASE, 

Congressman,  Washington.  D.  C 
Claremore  seeks  the  capital  of  the  UnlteU 
Nations.  Claremore  Is  the  home  of  the  late 
WUl  Rogers.  At  a  meeting  of  the  varioua 
clTlc  organliatlons  of  this  city  Sunday  De- 
cember 2.  It  was  voted  to  make  a  bid  for  the 
capital  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  foUow- 
Ing  resolution  seekiu."  same  was  adopted: 

"Whereas  Will  Rogers  was  a  world  citiaen 
and  an  ambassador  of  common-sense  humor, 
promoted  peace  and  friendly  relations  amppg 
all  people:  and 

"Whereas  his  life  exemplified  the  aim  and 
purp>oses  for  which  the  United  Nations  Coun- 
cil was  created:  and 

"Whereas  it  would  be  a  fitting  recognition 
and  reward  for  the  service  he  rendered  to  re- 
lieve the  distress  and  suffering  of  mankind 
during  the  depression  years  of  1931  and  1932. 
to  establuh  the  United  Nations  capital  of  the 
world  at  his  home  town,  and  site  of  the  mag- 
nificent memorial  which  marks  his  final  rest- 
ing place." 

On  behalf  of  aU  civic  bodies,  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  the  American  Legion,  and  the 
city  of  Claremore,  I  have  the  honor  to  request 
that  all  possible  exploration  be  made  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  selecting  Claremore. 
Okla..  as  the  United  Nations  capital  of  the 
world. 

Elmeb  Takiteb, 
Mayor.  City  of  Claremore,  Okla. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Just  as  Will  Rogers  was 
the  ambassador  of  good  will  from  this 
country  to  the  people  of  every  civilized 
land,  his  home  folk  would  hke  to  extend 
the  same  spirit  of  good  will  to  the  ijeoples 
of  the  world  by  having  established  in 
their  midst  the  capital  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Will  Rogers  said  that  he  never 
met  a  man  he  did  not  like.  If  that  spirit 
could  become  world  dominant,  and  per- 
meate the  hves  of  the  peoples  of  all  races 
and  climes,  foreign  policies  might  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past  and  we  might 
truly  become  a  family  of  nations  wherein 
all  men  would  be  brothers.  The  spirit  of 
Will  Rogers  would  triumphantly  hover 
over  assemblies  of  peoples  of  the  earth  at 
Claremore  envisionins'  such  an  Utopia. 


Child  Welfare  in  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 
OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  6,  1945 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  statement  made  by 
Katharine  F.  Lenroot.  Chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau.  United  States  Department 


of  Labor,  who  has  Just  returned  from 
Europe. 

While  attending  the  International  La- 
bor Corxference  in  Paris,  Miss  Lenroot 
visited  Germany,  saw  someihlng  of  war- 
torn  Europe,  and  from  her  experience 
abroad  Rutkes  the  followinr  observations; 

An  American  who  has  not  before  vlalted 
war-  "  :n->pe  can  fully  measure  the  depth 

<'f  I  csslon  made  only  on  her  return, 

when  hUe  aeas  here  the  streets  full  of  auto- 
inobjles.  the  people  well  clothed  and  well 
fed.  the  atiops  and  markets  full  of  goods  at 
prices  which  bear  at  least  some  measxirable 
relation  to  prewar  levels,  and  knows  that 
r-  rrywhere  In  the  country  homes  and  bulld- 
.  .c>  are  InUct.  streeu  brllllautly  lighted, 
and  houses  warmed. 

Europe'w  population.  chUdren  and  adults 
alike,  face  a  winter  of  cold,  privation,  and 
hunger  that  Will  lead  to  hiuidreds  of  thou- 
sands of  deaths  unless  prompt  rehef  is  made 
available.  It  was  commonly  reported  that 
all  over  Europe  cemeteries  are  t>eing  enlarged 
against  the  winter's  toll  of  htunan  life. 

The  work  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference, meeting  in  Paris  in  its  twenty-sev- 
enth session,  centered  upon  four  mam  sub- 
jects: Maintenance  of  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment: protection  of  children  and  young  work- 
ers; minimum  standards  of  social  policy  in 
dependent  territories;  and  constitutional 
questions  relating  to  the  structure  and  func- 
tioning of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation and  the  ways  in  which  It  may  be 
brought  Into  relation  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Organizations. 

•  ■  •  •  • 

A  very  Important  feature  of  the  conference 
was  the  reports  presented  concerning  the 
suffering  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  the 
effects  of  war  and  occupation  on  childreii 
and  young  people.    •     •     • 

Cold,  hunger,  tuberculosis,  and  separation 
of  families  through  deportations  lor  forced 
labor  in  Germany,  and  service  in  the  armed 
forces  and  in  the  resistance  moven>ent.  have 
had  serious  effects  upon  chUdren  and  young 
persons  in  the  occupied  countries. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  story  of  the  displaced  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope is  stark  tragedy.  Already  millions  have 
been  repatriated,  but  1.300,000  are  still  In 
nssemtaly  centers  in  Germany,  including  some 
800000  Poles  and  about  138,000  Baltic  peo- 
ples. Approximately  100,000  children  under 
the  age  of  14  years  are  reported  to  be  in 
those  centers.  These  displaced  people  live 
in  barracks,  8  to  12  to  a  room,  adults  and 
children  of  all  ages  together.  Children  with- 
out parents  or  relatives  number  now  nearly 
4.000  in  the  American  and  British  zones, 
under  the  care  of  UNRRA.  and  more  are 
being  located  every  day,  as  foreigners  are 
being  registered  throughout  Germany.  A 
central  tracing  bureau  ha«  been  set  up  in 
Berlin  and  every  effort"!*  made  to  identify 
children  end  locate  relatives.  Three  chil- 
dren's centers  have  been  set  up  In  the  Amer- 
ican zone  and  two  more  are  about  to  be  es- 
tablished. Here,  as  observed  in  one  centw. 
these  orphaned  and  homeless  children  will 
receive  excellent  care.  Many  are  stunted  in 
growth,  underdeveloped  in  muscular  co- 
ordination, and  greatly  retarded  in  school. 
For  instance.  70  jjercent  of  the  Polish  chil- 
dren under  the  care  of  UNRRA  are  in  the 
first  and  second  grades.  In  one  camp.  It 
was  reported,  there  were  990  expecUnt  moth- 
ers In  another  camp  it  was  exp>ected  that 
25  babies  would  be  t)om  by  Christmas.  One 
of  the  first  concerns  of  the  Poles  in  the 
camps  has  been  to  regularize  family  life,  as 
the  Germans  did  not  allow  the  Poles  to 
marry.  In  one  day  18  weddings  were  per- 
formed, and  all  the  brides  managed  to  have 
white  dresaes. 

In  a  children's  center  at  Glesterhausen, 
Germany,  maluuincii  by  UMRBA.  the  wrltu- 
talked  with  a  16-year-old  Lithuanian  girl  who 


had  b«*n  tn  a  hoipttal  when  tb^  w^__ 
took  her  parents  tor  rorotd  UUboM.  Mkt.  of 
oowae.  had  never  h«ard  of  tham  iron  Um% 
«af  to  thi».  Lator,  probably  at  «m»  He*  e( 
IS  or  14.  she  hvrMtt  h«d  bMn  tni  Ger- 

many for  forced  labor.  She  h»v  c  .  u  two 
ronceiitratluD  campa.  the  last  oa«|m  BcUen. 
Her  number.  14,or7  (approximate!,  waa  deep- 
ly tatooed  on  her  forearm.  The  horror*  that 
child  and  b«r  eoaapBntaDB  had  wlUMMtd 
must  have  bMn  iMtanrlbabie.     •     •     • 

Tliere  are  practically  no  Jewish  chlldrMi 
between  the  age*  of  6  and  13  yeara  amoBic 
the  dIaphKwl  panons  in  Qeimany  Ap- 
parMitly  oDly  thOM  of  preschool  or  adoles- 
cent age  have  survived. 

Americans  can  well  be  proud  of  the  aenr- 
Ice  beltm  given  by  American  UNIURA  staff, 
working  with  staff  from  Bngland.  jYance. 
LaUn- American  counUiea.  and  other  paru 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  real  internafclonal  en- 
terprlse.  Many  more  trained  workers  are 
needed,  for  with  the  first  nmsa  re|)atrtatton* 
accomplished,  the  "hard  core"  of  cnmm  re- 
naaln.  School  supplies — paper,  pencils, 
crayon — have  been  lacking  until  reoenUy,  and 
are  sUll  very  acarce.  and  arrangetnents  for 
the  first  books.  In  Polish,  were  Just  baliig 
made  at  the  Ume  of  the  writer's  tlaft.  One 
of  the  first  spontaneous  devel9Dment.«  In  a 
camp  Is  said  to  be  the  school .  The  displaced 
population  is  said  to  Include  persons  com- 
petent to  teach  from  nursery  school  through 
university,  but  most  ct  the  teaching  has  had 
to  be  done  without  supplies  or  equipment 
and  from  memory.  Many  of  the  displaced 
people  are  superior  in  everv  wav,  and  must 
be  given  their  chance  to  contribute  to  the 
rebiuldlng  of  the  world. 

•  •  •  .  . 

The  first  part  of  the  work  of  the  Committee 
of  the  ILO  on  Protection  of  Children  and 
Young  Workers  dealt  with  proV>06ed  lists  of 
points  for  consultation  with  government-', 
prepjaratory  to  next  year's  conference  when 
draft  conventions  will  be  drawn  up  for  pres- 
entation to  member  governments  for  rati- 
fication. The  subjects  discussed  wwre  medi- 
cal examinations  for  fltnees  for  empJovment 
and  restriction  of  night  work,  both  relating 
to  children  and  v-iurr  r^rsons. 


A  Letter  From  Manila 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

iiUii.bAMLLA.  RELD 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  6,  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  Manila 
which  every  Member  of  this  House  ought 
to  read.  I  have  not  the  time  nor  can  I 
get  the  time  to  present  this  letter  to  the 
House.  UNRRA  seems  to  have  the  right- 
of-way  because  of  the  deep  concern  for 
foreign  victims  of  this  war  rather  than 
oiu-  soldiers  who  were  also  victims  of  the 
war.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  refusal  of 
Congress  to  take  action  to  help  the  boys 
is  not  deceiving  these  young  men  who 
have  fought  so  nobly  and  so  well.  They 
will  not  fail  to  discover  who  hate  signed 
discharge  petitions  to  give  them  a  lift 
and  who  have  failed  to  do  so.  Under 
leave  to  extend  I  am  inserting  a  letter 
from  Manila  to  which  I  referred.  Again 
I  urge  each  member  to  read  it : 

Who  started  the  rumor  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  shipping  (there  isn  t — the  sbtpe 
are  not  being  used  for  a  Just  ptxpoae)  to 
get  the  aftn  home?  Why  should  300  PUlpino 
civilians  be  aUowed  shipping  space  in  order 
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that  they  may  pursue  their  college  educa- 
tions State-side  while  we,  many  of  whom 
have  had  their  college  educations  (hke  my- 
self) Interrupted,  be  left  here  and  forgotten 
except  by  our  wives  and  loved  ones  back 
home? 

Why  should  we  be  forced  to  stay  over 
here  with  ncthlns;  to  do  but  follow  the  wh*ms 
of  our  generals,  stand  reveille,  retreat,  drink 
all  the  liquor  we  can  get  to  drown  our  sor- 
rows, and  run  around  with  free  women, 
while  we  hear  big  lies  about  hew  soon  we 
shall  b.?  sent  heme?  (Think  of  the  de- 
graded bunch  of  men  that  will  eventually 
return  to  the  States  if  this  condition  per- 
sists.) 

Why  shouldn't  we  receive  a  justified 
monthly  bonus  (the  Government  gives  our 
good  money  and  cur  articles  to  other  coun- 
tries or  throws  it  away  but  we  don't  reap 
any  of  it)  for  being  forced  to  to  remain  over- 
seas  while  the  big  wigs  h;re  and  back  in 
the  States  take  ail  otir  troubles  with  a  grain 
of  salt?  Right  now.  In  our  young  lives  is 
our  earning  period  for  the  future  cr  the 
time  to.  pursue  our  educations  which  were 
Interrupted.  Some  amends  in  the  fcrm  of 
compensation  shauld  be  made  for  oui  waste 
of    time    which    is   definitely    not   our   fault. 

We  have  8e?n  graft.  We  have  seen  waste. 
Yet  ther  is  one  thing  that  wi  haven't  seen. 
That  is  the  ships  that  are  to  come  and  take 
US  home  as  fast  as  they  ^)  ought  us  over  here. 

According  to  the  bull  sessions  I  have  had 
with  the  officers  and  men  over  here  and  what 
I've  seen  published  in  the  Mailbag  of  the 
Dally  Pacifican,  an  AFWESPAC  publication 
here  in  Manila,  the  nen  over  here  now  do 
not  intend  to  forget  who  their  Congressmen 
are  who  have  let  them  dov^n.  Our  aim  over 
Is  to  write  everyone  we  ki.cw  telling  them 
how  and  why  we  are  being  detained  and 
also  what  shoftld  be  done  in  the  next  elec- 
tions to  see  that  such  Injustices  are  not  car- 
ried out  again.  As  for  me,  my  legal  voting 
residence  is  St.  Paul.  Minn 

I  would  like  to  request  a  copy  cf  your  Dill 
and  also  who  the  Repiesentativp.s  were  that 
VGlCu  for  it  It  shall  be  distributed  about, 
ard  If  possible  I  shall  try  to  have  part  of  it 
printed  in  the  Mailbag,  where  it  may  receive 
wide  publication. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  and  here's  hop- 
ing that  +his  grossly  unjust  situation  is 
brought  to  someone's  Immediate  attention. 


Postwar  Problen'iS 
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-EXTENSION*   OF   nEM.XPKS 

HON.  JOMiN  TABER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

Tx  t:-e  house  of  representatives 
:  ■       -dr-;    December  6,  1945 

Mr.  TABLii.  Mr.  Speakt^r.  pursuant 
to  the  cons'^nt  of  the  Hou.-  I  ;.  .^mit  the 
following  speech  which  I  ii  .^  >■  before 
th.^  Na*^inna!  Cimpprathf^  M;.K  i-'roducers 

¥■  dvr:.'.  -n  r--y, -::-i  -n   t-n  Tuesday,  De- 
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Cji.cago,  111. 


.\..  u. l:  ::.e  vv\...a  t^.d-iy  there  is  a  lack  of 
appreciation  cf  the  problems  that  confront 
i:';    in   ♦!:?   period   foil  t>'.  ;:-.::   the  war 

r^^.^-f  :n  my  llfetii;;'^  litrmany  has  had 
ail  opportunity  to  conquer  the  world  by 
peaceful  mesjn.s  and  has  thrown  it  overboard 
iy  s:  ;•.:  ;  :;.  \^  -  ^he  did  this  because 
i-t:  ;'.'  ;  >■  \<.  :::t;i  u  ,;--;e  harder  than  any 
otiicr  peoples  in  the  world  In  1914  she  was 
operatir.e  .'^hips  all  over  the  world;  she  had 
C'  1  r.  .(  ■  rx;ensiveiy  in  south  Brazil,  In 
Ar>:er.t.;i,u  m  Afr.ca  in  parts  of  China,  and 
T  li  >  Ea.st  Inoies.  F;  :  merchant  ships  were 
(.arryiT.g   r.e.--:i'r    to   c,i;  .icity   loads   than  any 
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other  merchant  ships  in  the  world.  Her 
factories  were  humming.  Her  Inventive 
genius  and  experimentation  was  resulting  In 
the  development  of  all  sorts  of  things  that 
were  filling  the  markets  with  German  goods. 

At  that  time  she  had  a  monopoly  on  the 
world's  dye  industry  and  during  the  First 
World  War  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get 
any  dyes. 

Then  the  military  came  along  and  talked 
the  people  Into  war  and  Germany  wound  up 
in  an  utter  collapse.  When  the  First  World 
V/ar  was  over,  she  had  no  navy  and  very  little 
of  merchant  marine.  Immediately  sire  be- 
gan to  build  back  her  merchant  marine.  Im- 
mediately her  Industry  took  over.  They 
orginized  an  sorts  cf  cartels  and  different 
kinds  cl  trusts.  The  most  notorious  was  the 
I.  G  Farben  set-up.  Her  people  were  down, 
but  they  nevertheless  were  ready  to  work. 
They  hr.d  been  brctight  up  to  work  and  they 
knew  hew  to  work.  Her  merchant  marine 
v/as  rebuilt;  her  trade  was  extended  all  over 
the  world.  They  were  able  to  unsell  other 
countries  because  of  many  reasons : 

1.  The  price. 

2.  The  quality  of  their  merchandise. 

3.  They  sent  their  people  Into  every  nation 
to  develop  their  trade. 

4.  They  procured  enormous  leans  from 
other  countries  which  they  never  intended 
to  pay  back. 

5  When  the  airplane  development  began 
to  come  along,  they  were  the  most  progres- 
sive of  any  nation. 

They  had  their  air  lines  all  over  South 
America,  all  over  the  Middle  and  Far  East; 
all  over  Europe;  and  by  the  time  1939  came 
around  their  military  aircraft  were  so  far 
superior  to  anything  else  in  the  world  and 
their  military  equipment  was  so  far  superior 
that  they  were  able  to  move  right  in  to  a 
point  where  they  were  on  the  verge  of  victory. 

It  probably  needed  a  blow  like  the  Wcrld 
War  to  wake  up  the  people  to  the  situation 
that  Germany  presented.  If  she  had  not 
started  the  World  War.  her  development  of 
her  export  trade  all  over  the  world  and  her 
ship-carrying  capacity  would  have  allowed 
her  to  be  In  the  most  favorable  position  of 
any  nation  within   a  very  few  years. 

England  and  France  slept  through  that 
period  Doles  and  hand-outs  from  the  Gov- 
ernment were  demoralizing  their  peoples. 
Those  things  succeeded  in  wrecking  the 
French.  America,  from  1933  on,  was  sub- 
ject to  the  same  demoralizing  Influences. 
Governmental  hand-outs  and  that  sort  of 
thing  stood  out  rather  than  the  develop- 
ment of  our  trade  and  our  resources;  rather 
than  the  development  of  the  new  methods 
of  doing  things  that  gave  the  Germans  the 
lead. 

Now  the  world  Is  faced  with  the  same 
kind  of  a  situation.  The  Germans,  while 
tremendously  hard-hit,  are  at  work  clean- 
ing up  what  they  have.  The  people  of  Hol- 
land. Belgium  and  Denmark  are  at  work, 
Sweden  and  Norway  are  at  work.  France 
and  Italy  are  practically  prostrate.  They  are 
not  going  to  work  Russia  is  working  and 
will  make  considerable  headway  although 
her  methods  of  doing  things  are  far  behind 
our  own.  Britain  is  not  organized  She  is 
demoralized.  Her  people  are  not  working 
effectively.  They  have  the  philosophy  of  a 
radical  government  which  says  to  the  people 
that  they  can  have  nationalization  of  in- 
dustry and  mines  and  at  the  same  time  have 
freedom,  when  history  shows  that  this  is 
absolutely   impossible. 

Unless  we  can  maintain  the  private  em- 
ployment of  our  people  and  operation  of 
our  Industry  and  mines,  there  Is  going  to  be 
no  place  for  a  labor  union  and  collective 
bargaining  and  there  Is  going  to  be  no  place 
for  liberty  in  America.  Unless  our  people 
get  to  work  and  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
unemployment  insurance  is  the  great  geal. 
we  are  going  to  follow  the  line  of  France 
and  England  after  the  last  war  and  we  are 


going  to  be  in  the  same  position  that  they 
are  In.  At  tl  le  present  time  England.  France, 
Italy,  and  G  reece  are  in  that  terrible  posi- 
tion. They  ill  wan^'  help  from  the  United 
States.  If  Me  can  help  it  we  should  not  let 
people  starvel  On  the  other  hand,  we  should 
not  be  handing  them  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood in  sue:  I  a  way  that  we  prevent  their 
recovery  of  laltlatlve. 

Here  In  th ;  United  States  we  are  troubled 
with  other  t  lings — strikes  galore;  unrest  on 
the  part  of  t  le  returning  servicemen  and  al- 
most every  segment  of  our  po[;u!atlon.  A 
good  deal  of  those  strikes  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  unrest  has  been  due  to  bad  labor  legis- 
lation. Theie  Is  only  one  way  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  take  part  In  Inhor  rela- 
tions succes!  fully  and  that  is  to  act  as  an 
arbiter  or  conciliator  between  labor  and  the 
management  To  my  mind,  that  calls  for  the 
Immediate  repeal  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Boati  and  the  establishment  of  a 
tribunal  similar  to  the  National  Mediation 
Board  whlct  has  kept  peace  between  the 
railroad  industry  and  Its  employees  for  23 
years.  That  is  the  only  way  that  the  labor 
unions  can  continue  to  exist  in  the  long  run. 
That  is  the  only  way  that  there  can  be  any 
opportunity   for  liberty  and  freedom. 

If  we  are  g  oing  to  have  governmental  pro- 
motion of  d<  mands  of  one  group  or  another, 
or  governme:  ital  suppression  of  one  group  or 
another,  we  are  going  to  get  to  the  point 
where  we  have  to  have  a  dictator  who  fixes 
the  wages  ana  the  prices  that  every  manufac- 
turer can  ctarge  and  that  means  only  one 
thing— complete  and  absolute  socialism  and 
regimentatioti  of  all  our  people.  This  means 
reaction  and!  not  progress.  Tills  means  the 
end  of  libertfcf  in  America. 

Now  we  hbve  another  problem.  The  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  for  this  cur- 
rent fiscal  ye^r  ending  June  30  next,  are  going 
to  run.  as  ne|ir  as  I  can  figure.  feo.OOO.OCO.OOO. 
The  revenua  cannot  exceed  •35.000.000.000. 
This  leaves  4  deficit  for  this  Bscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  if  »30.000.COO.COO  Next  year  the 
revenue  canhot  exceed  $25,000,000,000.  In 
the  years  following,  the  revenues  will  still 
further  reduce  because  there  will  be  no  hang- 
over of  unfcollected  taxes  of  substantiai 
amounts        ' 

For  the  n«xt  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1 
next,  these  ire  some  of  the  demands  being 
made  by  th^  administration  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment :       j 

Army,   peacetime    basis $3,000,000,000 

Navy,   peacetime   basis 3,500,000.000 

Compulsory  ;  military  train- 
ing   1   _. 

Interest  upoi  public  debt... 

Departmental  expenditures.. 

Veterans"  Adninistration 

Proposed  construction  proj- 
ects  » 

Proposed  UltRRA l.l.l 

Proposed  loai  to  Russia 

Proposed      li)an      to      Great 


2.  000.000.  ODO 
5.  000.  COO.  000 
3.000.  000.  COO 
4.  000.  000.  000 

2,  000,  000  000 
1.350.000.000 

3,  000,  000.  000 


5,  000.  000.  000 


Britain 

Total.,. 36,  850,  000.  000 

It  Is  easy  (nough  to  see  that  If  we  loan  all 
this  money  and  if  we  spend  all  this  money 
we  are  goini  to  have  a  deficit  in  the  fi.-cal 
year  1947  ai  d  a  larger  deficit  In  the  fiscal 
year  1948.  f  our  Government  la  going  to 
survive  and  we  are  going  to  avoid  inflation 
of  a  very  dangerous  character  to  survive.  It 
is  absolutely  neces.'ary  that  we  cut  down  on 
the  expenditiires  which  are  proposed  by  the 
different  departments.  None  of  them  can  be 
carried  on  on  the  basis  that  they  are  now 
being  Carrie*  and  the  Army  and'  the  Navy 
even  must  Ije  cut  down  l>elow  their  asking 
price.  i 

We  have  tfc  consider  when  we  are  making 
gifts  and  loais  to  foreign  countries  that  there 
Is  an  end  tol  the  gratuities  that  the  United 
States  can  iiand  out  somewhere  and  that 
unless  we  g«t  to  that  point,  and  tinless  we 
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get  to  the  p)olnt  where  we  ask  these  other 
countries  to  devote  themselves  to  the  task 
of  building  up  their  standard  of  living  ol 
their  peoples,  and  do  It  largely  by  their  own 
effort  toward  larger  production,  we  are  going 
to  be  in  a  position  of  serious  difficulty. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  national 
debt  of  $255,000,000,000  with  a  prospect  of 
twelve  to  fourteen  billions  more  t>efore  the 
end  of  the  year.  We  have  paper  money  out- 
standing with  little  behind  It.  totalling  up- 
ward of  $26 .030 ,000.000— five  times  what  it 
was  t)efore  the  war.  If  you  add  that  twenty- 
fix  billions  to  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-five 
billions  arrd  add  the  debts  of  Government 
corporations  which  the  Government  has 
guaranteed,  you  reach  a  total  of  $290,000,000.- 
000  of  debt  already  existing. 

I  beg  the  American  people  to  wake  up  and 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  Impact  of  these 
continued  deficit -spending  operations  upon 
their  own  future  and  to  begin  to  realize  an 
unwillingness  to  work  is  going  to  completely 
destroy  our  prosperity.  In  that  way  alone 
can  we  maintain  those  Ideals  of  liberty 
Which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  gen- 
erations of  freemen 


Pay  of  the  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF  NEW  jer:ey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  December  6,  1945 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Donald 
W.  McKone.  judge  advocate  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  'Veterans  Association  of 
the  United  States,  with  a  comparison 
Of  the  pay  of  men  in  the  merchant  ma- 
rine with  those  in  the  armed  forces. 

Mr.  McKone's  letter  and  statement 
follow : 

Merchant  Marine  VrrrEANs 
Association  of  the  United  States. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  4,  1945. 
Hon.  Gordon  Canfielo, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr  Canfield:  During  the  hear- 
ing on  H.  R.  2346.  which  proposes  certain 
benefits  for  merchant  marine  veterans,  it  vas 
most  apparent  that  considerable  confusic^n 
exists  on  rates  of  pay.  These  pay  scales 
are  a  matter  of  public  record  as  are  those  cf 
the  Army  and  Navy.  However,  to  make  it 
easier  to  understand  them  we  have  prepared 
two  tables: 

1.  A  comparison  of  pay  of  men  In  the  mer- 
chant marine  with  those  In  the  armed  forces. 

2.  Pay  rates  of  five  individuals  who  belong 
to  our  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  repre- 
sent typical  ranks  In  the  merchant  marine. 

May  we  urge  that  you  closely  examine  these 
tables  end  we  invite  your  comments. 

We  speak  for  the  300.000  men  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  In  thanking  you  for  the  sym- 
pathetic hearing  which  you  gave  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E>ONAI.O  W.  MCKONE. 

Judge  Advocate. 

COMPARISON    OF    MERCHANT    SEAMAN    PAT    RATES 
AGAINST  THOSE  IN  AHMED  SEEVICXS 

Note. — Bonus  payments  apply  only  while 
In  dangerous  waters;  normally  England  to 
Murmansk,  around  British  Isles,  coast  cf 
France,  and  Mediterranean  Sea,  cast  of 
Hawaiian  Islands.  All  bonus  figures  In  this 
study  are  prior  to  VE-day.  Bonxises  have 
been  drastically  reduced  or  eliminated  since 
then. 
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Armed  services  pay  per  annum 
Wife  and  2  children.  Navy  seaman. 

second  class $1,886.00 

Navy  petty  officer,  second  class 2,  308.  68 

Navy  lieutenant  (senior  grade)  (on 

duty  m  Washington) 3.990  00 

Army  captain,  AAF  (overseas) 6,400.  00 

Sergeant.  AAF  (overseas) 2.976  00 

Comparable  merchant  marine  pay  tcith  full 
bonus  {tax  deducted)  per  annum 

Ordinary   seaman $1,897.70 

Able  seaman 2.  132.  28 

Second  officer  (trip  to  Hawaii) 2. 6tO.  00 

Second    officer >&,  380.  00 

Boatswain  ($1,350  trips  to  Hawaii 

and  South  America) '  2.  700  00 

'  V/hile  on  sea  duty  from  England  to  Mur- 
mansk. RtiEsia — highest  bonus  payable. 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  these  are 
pay-roll  figures.  Merchant  seamen  do  not  en- 
joy armed  services  emoluments  such  as  uni- 
form allcwanccs.  free  medical  care  for  se!f  and 
family,  furlough  train  fare  rates,  reduced  ad- 
mission to  amusement  places,  etc. 

The  Navy  in  Its  official  publication  All 
Hands.  September  1945,  states  "A  civilian 
has  to  earn  $3,600  a  year  to  be  as  well  off  as  an 
apprentice  seaman;  (6.000  to  equal  a  CPO. 
•  •  *  A  CPO  (Chief  petty  oflicer)  who 
entered  the  Na^7  at  age  20  can  retire  at  50 — 
on  $15525  a  month  for  life.  Few  civilians 
have  a  future  like  that." 

PAT    RECEIVED    BY    INDIVIDUALS    SERVING    IN    THE 
UNITED   ST.ATES    MERCHANT   M.AEINE 

In  view  of  the  interest  shown  by  C!ongress 
In  the  pay  of  Individual  seamen  we  have 
listed  below  the  pay  received  by  members  of 
our  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  who  represent 
every  cection  cf  the  service. 

J.  R.  Hawkins.  2800  Naylor  Road  S.  E..  oiler, 
served  1942  to  1944.  wounded  and  perma- 
nently disabled  by  enemy  attacks  in  Pacific. 
Average  net  pay  received  per  vear — $1,810. 

Forrest  H.  Morgan.  6316  Brookvilie  R  ad. 
Chevy  Cha£e,  Md.:  Trainee  for  purser-phar- 
macist mate  license.  Trained  at  Sheep.^head 
Bay  Training  Station  beginning  January 
1944.  Serious  illness  in  training  contracted 
and  honorably  discharged  June  1944.  Pay 
received    $50   minthly. 

Donald  W  McKone.  5332  Forty-second 
Street  NW.r  Licensed  cfHcer  serving  at  sea. 
1943-44.  Honorably  discharged.  Average  net 
pay  received  $222  07  monthly. 

R.  Michael  Ring.  7819  Stratford  Road. 
Bethesda.  Md.:  Ensign  to  lieutenant.  United 
States  Maritime  Service,  administrative  duty 
(also  served  some  sea  duty)  September  1943 
to  April  1945.  Honorably  discharged.  Com- 
pensated at  same  pay  rate  as  United  States 
Na\'y. 

Fred  Wormcke.  5315  Seventh  Street  NW.: 
Age  18.  October  1944  to  May  1945.  Fifty 
dollars  monthly  while  training.  Perma- 
nently disabled  on  first  sea  duty,  April  1945, 
as  a  result  of  enemy  torpedoing,  total  pay 
received  $200. 


Price  of  Crude  Oil  Should  Be  Increased 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  6.  1945 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  membership  of 
the  House  to  the  enclosed  letter.  I.  too. 
feel  that  the  price  of  crude  oil  should 
have  been  increased  many  months  ago. 
The  small  producer,  particularly  il  he 


r«"oduces  marginal  wells,  has  had  and 
is  having  a  very  diflBcult  time. 

Independent   PrrROLrrM 

Association  of  Texas. 
Dallas.  Tex.,  Not^ember  28,  1945. 
Congressman  Lindiet  Beck  worth, 

United  States  House  of  Rcprvsentatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Beckworth:  The  time 
Is  past  overdue  for  the  OPA  to  be  compelled 
to  surrender  its  arbitrary  and  dictatorial 
power  which  it  used  during  the  war  to  de- 
prive Texas  school  children  of  $15,000,000. 
the  State  treasury  of  $62  COO.OCO,  the  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  of  $217,000,000.  and  the 
State's  economy  as  a  whole  of  $1,500,000,000. 
These  startling  figures  stem  from  the 
OPA's  obstinate  refusal  to  p)ermlt  a  normal 
price  for  crude  oil.  All  other  commodities 
brought  better  than  normal  prices.  Crude 
oil.  which  is  the  largest  factor  in  Texas  econ- 
omy, brought  a  wartime  average  of  Jess  than 
$1.22  a  barrel  contrasted  with  a  normal  value 
of  $1.85. 

If  holding  down  Inflation  means  prevent- 
ing enormous  and  unscrupulous  profits,  then 
the  CPA's  efforts  in  that  respect  should  be 
backed  up  100  percent.  It  Is  not  inflation- 
ary for  a  commodity  to  sell  for  enough  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  replacement.  As  far  as 
holding  the  line  is  concerned,  the  OPA  has 
steadfastly  refused  to  let  crude  oil  come  up 
to  the  line. 

During  the  war  i>erlod  from  December  7. 
1941.  to  August  14,  1945,  Texas  produced 
2,380.542.267  barrels  of  oil,  according  to 
Beauford  H.  Jester,  member  of  tHe  Railroad 
Commission  of  Texas.  This  oil  should  have 
brought  an  average  price  of  $1.85  a  barrel 
instead  of  an  average  of  about  $1.22 — that 
Is,  It  should  have  brought  63  cents  a  barrel 
more  than  It  actually  did. 

At  63  cents  more,  the  2.280.542267  barrels 
should  have  brought  Texas  almost  exactly 
Si, 500 .000 .000.  The  failure  to  receive  this 
Just  and  fair  added  income  means  that  Texas 
was  penalised  by  that  amount.  Is  Texas 
a  conquered  enemy  subject  to  reparations? 
Then  why  should  Texas  be  the  victim  of 
expropriations? 

The  Income  to  Texas  from  Its  crude  oil 
Lenefits  every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the 
State.  Of  the  254  counties  In  Texas.  179 
now  are  In  the  petroleum-producing  column. 
Farmers,  ranchers,  and  other  landowners, 
including  the  University  of  Texas,  the  pub- 
lic-school system,  charitable  Institutions, 
and  the  like,  benefit  from  the  royalty  pay- 
ments for  oil  produced  on  their  lands. 

Royalty  payments.  Including  overrides, 
average  14.5  percent  of  the  value  of  the  oil. 
If  Texas  oil  produced  during  the  war  had 
brought  63  cents  a  barrel  more,  the  royalty 
payments  would  have  been  about  $217,000,- 
000  more  than  they  weft. 

Petroleum  is  Texas"  largest  taxpayer.  One 
of  the  numerous  taxes  levied  upon  it  is 
known  as  the  gross-production  tax.  This  is 
a  State  tax.  If  the  oil  produced  by  Texas 
during  the  war  had  brought  63  cents  a 
barrel  more  than  It  was  permitted  to  bring. » 
the  otate  would  have  collected  4'i  percent 
of  the  total  amount,  or  nearly  $62,000,000, 
as  Its  part  of  the  increase.  What  a  backlog 
this  would  have  been  for  postwar  public 
works,  with  attendant  Jobs  for  returning 
servicemen. 

By  provision  of  the  State  constitution, 
one-fourth  of  the  taxes  collected  from  certain 
sources  go  Into  the  public-school  fund.  The 
gross-production  tax  on  oil  Is  one  of  these. 
You  can  readily  Fee  that  if  the  State  had 
collected  nearly  $62,000,000  additional  Tia 
the  gross-production  tax.  the  pUbllc-school 
fund's  one-fcurth  Fhare  would  have  been 
more  than  $15,0C0.C00. 

The  war  against  our  two  outside  encmic* 
could  not  have  been  fought,  much  lea 
without   Texas  oil.    Here's   ttoe   record: 
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T;  -  A  IT  period.  December  7.  1941.  to 
A^wL..ii  ;4.  1945.  covered  3  years  and  250  days. 
During  this  penod  Texas  produced  2,380.- 
642.000  barrels  of  oil  against  1805.161000 
barrela  produced  In  the  comparable  period 
immediately  before  the  war — that  is.  be- 
tween AprJl  2,  1938.  and  December  7,  1941 — 
also  3  years  and  250  days.  Texas'  wartime 
Increase  was  575.381.000  barrels,  or  31.3  per- 
cent. 

By  comparison  all  other  oil-producing 
States  In  the  Union  stepped  up  from  3.023,- 
936.000  barrels  prewar  to  3.407.860.000  dur- 
ing the  war— a  gain  of  383.924.000.  or  12.7 
percent. 

Of  the  total  wartime  Increase — G59.305.COO 
barrels — Texas  accounted  for  60  percent  pf 
It.  If  Texas  had  increased  its  production 
only  by  12.7  percent — the  gain  registered  by 
the  rest  of  the  country — Texas  would  have 
produced  only  2.034.416.000  barrels  Instead 
of  2.380,542.000— a  difference  of  346,126  000 
barrels.  In  other  words,  Texas  produced 
346.126.000  barrels  of  oil  more  than  Ita  pro 
rata  share. 

The  last  of  our  outside  enemies — Japan — 
Bturendered  on  Augtist  14.  During  the  100 
days  since  that  time  the  OPA  continues  to 
block  the  road  to  normal  fair  prices  for 
Texas  oil.  If  you  have  done  anything  to 
bring  about  the  surrender  of  OPA  In  this 
sector,  I  have  not  heard  about  it. 

What  do  you  think  you  can  do? 
Very   truly   yours. 

D.  H.  Byrd,  President. 


(if;i;'rai  Hous;ni:  U.l 


EXTENSION  OF  i:i;.:\RKS 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  BiEMlLLER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  6.  1945 

M  }ilM.il,ril.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
co\ermng  Doaie.->  ol  the  two  lareest  in- 
du.stnal  citie.s  of  my  State.  Milwaukee 
and  Racine,  have  pa.ssed  resolution.s  urg- 
ing the  prompt  passage  of  the  Wagner- 
Ellender  hou.sing  bill. 

They  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the-  metropolitan  area  of  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.,  In  common  with  similar  urban 
areas  throughout  the  United  States,  is  pres- 
ently experiencing  a  severe  housing  sliortage 
which  has  been  in  liu^e  measure  caused  by 
Justifiable  restrictions  on  the  ase  of  build- 
ing materials  during*  World  War  II  imposed 
by  the  Federal  Goverruiient  as  war  measures; 
and 

Whereas  the  inccnv^nience  and  actual 
hardship  of  such  housing  shortage  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  acute  due  to  the  return 
in  ever-increasing  numbers  of  veterans  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
such  veterans  and  their  dependents  are  the 
persons  who  will  be  v.he  first  to  suffer  from 
such    housing  shorUii;e;   and 

Whereas  it  is  the  s<'nse  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Emergency  Housing  that  inasmuch 
as  this  problem  has  In  large  part  been  catised 
by  necessary  Federal  war  measures,  it  is  still 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  corollary  ^  :  :::,-;•■  necessary 
to  reestabllshment  oi  v.  ...  v\  :;  ;:  veterans 
in  civil  life,  to  provide  such  a.-.  ; :  e  finan- 
cial, by  relaxation  of  restrict!  o  r- ^- ulations. 
and  by  the  supply  ol  exisiine  :..  -rials,  as 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  Milwaukee 
metrc^xjlltan  area  together  with  all  other 
like  areas,  to  relieve  :5uch  housing  shortage; 
and 


Whereas  the  so-called  Wagner-Ellender 
hotising  bill  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  is  susceptible  of  amendment:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Senators 
from  Wisconsin  be  and  they  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  prepare  and  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  such  bill  whereby  suflBcient  funds 
may  be  appropriated  to  cover  the  costs  of 
di^antling  existing  vacant  temporary  war 
housing,  transport  ttion  of  such  materials 
and  itfi  erection  and  rehabilitation  in  areas 
of  acute  housing  shortage,  and  also  where 
advisable  to  erect  new  temporary  housing  all 
as  a  necessary  war  measure  and  thereafter 
to  do  everything  poasible  to  secure  the  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation  and.  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  the  United  States 
Senators  from  Wisconsin  and  to  the  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  from  Milwaukee 
County. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  common  council 
of  the  city  of  Racine  does  hereby  go  on  record 
as  urging  the  Immediate  passage  of  the  Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft  general-housing  bill  now 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  reason  for  this  resolu- 
tion is  the  desperate  situation  that  all  com- 
munities in  this  area  are  confronted  with  a 
serious  housing  problem,  especially  for  re- 
turning veterans,  which  demands  immediate 
solution;    be  It   further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  by  the  city  clerk  to  each  and  every 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 


I  NRRA  Cn.,t  Quit,   in   Protest  at  Jews* 

Plight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  [):\N;FL  A.  RH:!) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  6,  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  would  seem  that  those  supporting 
UNRRA  because  of  their  sympathy  for 
those  pitiful  victims  of  war  would  wish 
to  insist  that  the  money  be  u.'jed  for  the 
purpose  intended.  What  good  does  it  do 
to  place  funds  in  the  hands  of  UNRRA 
to  be  used  for  graft  and  corruption? 
Surely,  there  are  disclosures  of  black- 
market  operations,  "inhuman  treatment 
of  •  •  *  inmates  of  camps  sufficient 
to  put  this  Government  on  notice."  The 
facts  fully  warrant  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  charges  made  against  UNRRA. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  inserting  an  article  entitled 
•UNRRA  Chief  Quits  in  Protest  at  Jews' 
Plight."  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  under  date  of  Decem- 
ber 6.  1915: 

UNRR.A    Chief    Quits   in   Protest    at   Jews 
Plight 

Frankfurt.  December  5. — An  American 
relief  worker  resigned  as  welfare  director  of 
the  Landsberg  displaced  persons  camp  today 
in  pretest  against  what  he  called  inhuman 
treatment  accorded  Jewish  inmates  of  the 
camp. 

The  director.  Dr.  Lee  Srole,  a  forme-  Hobart 
College  professor,  charged  that  the  American 
Army    and   the    United   Nations  Reiief   and 


Rehabilitation  Administration  were  forcing 
the  Jews  to  l^e  under  deplorable  conditions 

"where  epidec^ics  threaten  hourly." 

I 
s*ith  dispxttts  shole 

Lt.  Gen.  Waflter  Bedell  Smith,  chief  of  staff 
for  American  forces  in  the  European  theater, 
discloeed  the ,  accusations  at  a  special  press 
conference  iii  his  headquaurters  this  after- 
noon. I 

Smith  disi)Uted  the  UNRRA  worker's 
charges  and  finvited  correspondents  to  ac- 
company hin^  on  a^  Immediate  inspection 
tour  of  the  L4ndsberg  camp,  west  of  Munich. 

"The  chargfes  are  a  black  eye  for  the  Ad- 
ministrationTftf  true — but  the  Army  does  not 
admit  they  ale  true,"  Smith  told  the  news- 
men. "I  wan^  you  to  come  with  me  and  then 
determine  thi  answer." 

The  UNRRA  official  said  that  "thousands" 
of  displaced  Persons  in  the  Landsberg  camp 
were  in  dangir  of  death  from  epidemic,  and 
that  he  "refised  to  be  an  accessory  to  their 
deaths." 

He  charged  specifically  that  two  and  three 
people  were  required  to  sleep  in  single  beds 
and  that  many  were  being  housed  in  dark 
shelters  whicli  had  been  condemned  as  unfit 
lor  German  f  riaoners  of  war. 

SPECIAL  TRAIN  TRIP 

He  also  protested  that  the  displaced  per- 
sons were  receiving  a  meaper  2.000-calorie 
daily  diet.  H^  said  it  was  inadequate  for  peo- 
ple suffering  from  the  after-effects  of  6  years' 
imprisonmen  .  in  German  concentration 
camps. 

He  chargeii  that  both  the  Army  and 
UNRRA  headi  juarters  had  Ignored  all  reports 
on  the    'appajlling  conditions"  at  Landsberg. 


No  Time  for  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

*r   NORTH   CAROUN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  6.  1945 

Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  December  5: 

NO    time     for     POLrtlCS 

Europe's  children  are  unllke>ly  to  read  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  to  learn 
the  loftiness  of  intent  with  which  some 
Members  of  Congress  espouse  the  principle 
of  freedom  of;  the  press.  But  they  will  know 
about  that  espousal  all  the  same.  They  will 
know  about  \\.  if  it  should  prevail  when  the 
House  of  Rejiresentatives  acts  tomorrow  on 
the  UNRRA  iuth(3rlzatlon  bill,  through  the 
twisting  pain  of  hunger  and  disea£e  which 
the  great  prkiciple  will  inflict  upon  their 
infant  bodies;  They  will  know,  and  we  at 
home  will  have  won  the  dublotis  right  to 
read  about  thjeir  agony. 

These  chlKpren  of  Europe,  liberated  by 
our  armies  atd  by  the  armies  of  our  allies, 
desperately  nted  the  $1.350  000,000  contribu- 
tion from  th*  United  States  which  UNRRA 
is  now  askinf  Congress  to  authorize.  They 
need  this  contribution  because  UNRRAs 
funds,  including  even  the  $550,000,000  ap- 
propriation stlill  awaiting  final  congressional 
approval,  will  be  exhausted  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  li  UNRRA's  flow  of  stippUes  to 
the  needy  Is  |to  continue  without  interrup- 
tion, the  ne\rt  contribution  must  be  author- 
ized, and  ac  adequate  appropriation  of 
money  must  be  made  before  the  first  of  the 
year — indeed,  before  Congress  goes  Into  re- 
cess, as  it  plans,  for  a  Christmas  holiday. 
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UNRRA  must  havf  these  fresh  funds  If  it  1« 
to  place  orders  for  food  and  other  stipplies 
to  be  delivered  throughout  the  hard  winter 
that  lies  ahead. 

The  Hous«  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
recommended  passage  of  the  UNRRA  au- 
thorization bill— without  the  atUchment  of 
any  shackling  amendments.  But  the  bloc  of 
Republican  Congressmen  who  tried  to  tie 
their  so-called  free  press  rider  onto  the 
$550,000,000  appropriation  now  threaten  to 
do  the  same  in  connection  with  the  new 
authorization.  This  rider  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  American  funds  in  any  country  which 
maintained  any  barriers  to  free  reporting  by 
American  newspapermen.  It  is,  as  we  have 
said  before,  a  provision  which  is  adminis- 
tratively altogether  unworkable.  And  what 
is  worse,  it  would  impose  a  special  condition 
upon  our  participation  in  an  international 
undertaking— a  political  condition  to  which 
the  recipient  nations  could  rot  in  self-respect 
accede  and  which  would  invite  the  46  other 
participating  nations  to  in. pose  all  sorts  of 
crippling  special  conditions  of  their  own. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment,  if  it  pre- 
vailed, let  us  make  no  rr.lstake  about  it, 
would  be  to  prevent  the  cellvery  cf  relief 
to  the  people  who  need  It  most.  Even  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  attach  this  amend- 
ment  to  the  bill  could  have  disastrous  con- 
sequences. For  the  amendment  must  be 
fought:  and  if  it  should  delay  the  granting 
of  funds  to  tJNRRA  beyond  the  first  of  the 
year,  it  would  be  paid  for  in  suffering  and 
in  human  life.  The  Republic  ans  who  choose 
to  make  a  party  Issue  out  <  f  this  spurious 
defense  of  press  freedom  will  be  engaged  In 
the  ugliest  form  of  politics.  Democrats  who 
support  them  will  share  Ir  the  contempt 
which  Americans  cannot  fail  to  feel  for  so 
heartless  an  action.  None  ( f  us.  In  or  out 
of  Congress,  will  be  able  to  find  much  cheer 
in  the  Christmas  season  if  wi  default  In  our 
responsibilities  to  our  fellow  human  beings 
overseaa. 


The  Labor  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  6,  1945 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Sp?aker,  under 
leave  to  expend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  Mr.  N.  M.  Brittain  cf  Chillicothe. 
Mo.,  concerning  the  labor  situation: 

The  following  I  think  explains  the  feeling 
of  most  of  the  people  back  home  in  regard  to 
the  labor  situation. 

If  both  parties  would  forge'  the  vote  that 
they  think  they  might  get  ty  giving  labor 
the  right-of-way,  then  there  could  be  some- 
thing done  that  would  benefit  some  one  else 
besides  labor. 

"Demand  of  labor's  come  to  be 
A  hindrance  to  prosperity 
The  manufacturer  doesn't  know 
Just  when  their  plants  will  stop  or  go. 

"They  grow  more  tense  with  each  demand 
How  much  of  this  can  business  stand? 
It's  up  to  Congress  now  to  do. 
And  make  some  laws  entirel/  new. 

"Discard  all  sort  of  graft  and  tricks. 
Take  lalx)r  out  of  politics. 
Then  hang  the  leaders  one  b;.'  one, 
And  keep  it  up  lutll  you're  done." 


European  Veteran i,  Ar 
Stuck  in 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  FF 


T'n. 


OF  NEW    YORK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  6,  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  am  inserting  the  following 
letter,  telling  of  90-F>oint  men  who  are 
sitting  on  a  Pacific  island  with  nothing  to 
do  and  waiting  in  vain  to  be  sent  home. 
This  letter,  which  was  written  by  a  Buf- 
falo man  on  Okinawa,  appeared  in  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 28,  1945: 

My  story  has  been  a  long  roundabout  af- 
fair from  the  time  I  left  the  good  old  U.  S.  A. 
to  now.  I  spent  10  months  with  a  general 
hospital  in  England,  then  crossed  to  the 
Continent,  was  reassigned  to  a  quartermas- 
ter battalion  which  was  directly  redeployed 
to  the  Pacific  and  have  come  to  roost  here 
in  Okinawa  for  the  last  3  months. 

I  am  going  to  try  to  give  you  a  factual 
picture  of  the  tj-pe  of  treatment  the  Euro- 
pean theater  troops  who  were  directly  re- 
deployed to  the  Pacific  theater  have  received 
and  the  way  the  Army  discharge  plan  affects 
them.  I'll  try  hard  not  to  allow  my  personal 
feelings  to  break  forth,  because  you  mu.st 
know  how  terribly  anxious  I  am  to  see  my 
9-month-old  daughter  for  the  first  time. 

men  inadequately  fed 

I  want  you  to  evaluate  It  yourself,  on  your 
own  terms  and  with  your  own  standards, 
and  judge  whether  we  are  rightfully  dis- 
couraged and  angry. 

Within  2  months  of  VE-day  we  were  aboard 
a  transport,  the  General  Butner,  crowded 
like  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  had  a  61-day  trip 
through  Panama  to  Okinawa.  During  this 
time  I  can  swear,  as  a  medical  officer,  that 
the  men  were  Inadequately  fed,  and  I  never 
saw  as  much  skin  pathology. 

VJ-day  arrived  as  we  were  anchored  in 
Ulithe  Lagoon,  on  the  way  to  Okinawa. 
Hopes  rose  for  a  quick  return  home.  All 
other  ships  on  their  way  from  Marseille  were 
sent  to  New  York  or  San  Francisco,  but  we 
proceeded.  And  It  was  not  pleasant  to  hear 
the  greetings  from  Pacific  troops:  "Hello 
sucker."  We  had  been  assigned  to  the  Tenth 
Army  (led  by  General  Stllwell)  to  be  in  the 
first  wave  of  the  invasion  of  Japan.  Still 
the  men's  spirits  held  ui>— surely  the  War 
Department  would  give  us  a  priority,  espe- 
cially since  all  other  troops  from  ETO  were 
getting  furloughs  home  before  direct  rede- 
ployment. 

NOT    A    single    task 

Then  came  the  staggering  news  that  no 
more  deployment  would  occur  directly  from 
Europe,  no  75-point  men  would  be  sent  over- 
seas — and  yet  here  we  are,  with  nearly  all 
the  men  all  above  that  score,  and  for  3 
months  in  Okinawa  v.e  have  not  had  a  single 
task,  not  even  one  assignment.  Our  head- 
quarters is  now  run  by  a  warrant  officer. 
Junior  grade,  a  Job  that  calls  for  a  lieutenant 
colonel.  We  have  had  no  commanding  offi- 
cer, no  executive  officer,  no  adjutant,  no  per- 
sonnel officer. 

Now,  we  hear  that  all  troops  in  the  United 
States  from  European  theater  of  operations 
who  were  on  leave  prior  to  redeployment  are 
being  discharged.    This  really  hurts. 


As  to  the  medical  situation,  do  more  doc- 
tors*are  being  commissioned,  men  who  have 
never  even  left  the  States  are  being  dis- 
charged, and  with  18  months  overseas  I  have 
only  45  points  and  must  sit  here  because 
point  credits  are  frozen  and  the  release  score 
for  a  medical  officer  still  Is  80. 

We  have  no  way  to  express  our  problems 
to  the  War  Department,  nor  to  Congress, 
nor  to  the  people  themselves,  because  in 
their  long  way  through  channels  they  are 
always  stepped  some  place. 

WANTS    STATEMENT   OE   POLICT 

We  feel  we  should  be  brought  borne  imme- 
diately, not  6  to  12  months  from  now,  as  It 
would  work  out  with  present  plans. 

I  know  you  will  understand  that  I  merely 
want  to  see  a  good  break  for  the  men  over- 
seas, especially  those  who  came  here  from 
Europe  directly.  We  fully  realize  that  all  the 
pressure  now  Is  from  the  men  at  home,  who 
have  not  been  overseas. 

I  thou<;ht  maybe  you  would  help  me  to  get 
our  troubles  before  the  people,  Congress  and 
the  War  Department,  so  we  can  have  an 
honest  simple,  straightforward  statement  of 
their  plans  for  us,  not  a  lot  of  buck  passing 
and  dead  silence. 

Surely  we  should  be  brought  home  soon. 
We  feel  In  our  hearts  that  we  have  done  our 
part.  We  Just  can't  understand  how  men 
can  be  let  out  in  the  States  who  have  done 
far  less  than  we  have,  while  we  are  asked  to 
stay  here  and  wait.  It's  not  right — and  all 
the  propaganda  about  speedy  return  of  vet- 
erans Is  not  true.  We  still  have  90-point  men 
here  in  Okinawa. 

Why  not  sign  petition  No.  8  on  the 
Speaker's  desk  and  give  these  men  a 
chance  to  get  home? 


CoL  Charles  A.  MacDonald  Saved 
Lindbergh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MFI  VI\  PRICE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  6,  1945 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker', 
there  has  been  recent  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  concerning  combat 
action  in  which  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  en- 
gaged while  serving  in  the  Pacific  theater 
of  operations  as  a  civilian  technician. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  herewith  an  As- 
sociated Press  news  release  describing 
how  Lindbergh  narrowly  escaped  being 
shot  down  in  flight.  The  article  names 
Col.  Charles  A.  MacDonald  as  the  Air 
Force  fighter  pilot  who  came  to  Lind- 
bergh's rescue. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
Colonel  MacDonald  is  now  the  chief  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lative and  Liaison  Division  in  the  War 
Department,  and  that  he  is  the  leading 
surviving  Army  Air  Forces  fighter  ace  in 
the  Pacific,  having  27  enemy  aircraft  to 
his  credit. 

For  his  gallantry  and  skill,  Colonel 
MacDonald.  who  was  formerly  the  com- 
manding oflBcer  of  the  Four  Hundred  and 
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Seventy-fifth  Piehtcr  Group,  has  Ijeen 
'1 A .;!  d-  d  thp  Distingul5hed  Service  Cross, 
'«iin  Oik  Leaf  Cluster,  signifying  that 
this  ci  uiiion,  the  .M?cond  highest  con- 
f^•^r'•a  oy  our  Nation,  was  earned  twice. 
A-  :  .  •.'.••r  evidence  of  his  heroism  and 
f  xp-rtnes.s.  Colonel  M  .1).  r.a.d  received 
(hr-  Silver  Star,  with  il.*-  Onk  Leaf  Clus- 
ter, the  Distingui-shed  Flying  Cross  with 
5  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  and  the  Air  Medal 
with  10  Oak  Leaf  Clusters. 

The  nevs  article  to  which  I  referred 
follows : 

LINDBEKCH    NABBOWIY   ESCAPED   IN   FIGHT. 
FLIKR   RIVIALS 

North  Holly wooo,  Calit..  December  1. — 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  narrowly  escaped  being 
shot  down  when  he  accompanied  a  fighter 
mlsfiion  over  TruJc,  Capt.  Robert  De  Haven, 
23.  disclosed  yesterday. 

Captain  De  Haven  said  Mr.  Lindbergh,  sta- 
tioned on  Biak  as  a  tecJinlcian,  was  with  three 
fliers  of  the  Four  Huncired  and  Seventy-fifth 
Fighter  Group  when — 

"They  encountered  Zeros  and  Mr.  Lind- 
bergh's guns  jammed.  Col.  Charles  A.  Mac- 
Donald  shot  down  a  Nip  who  was  drawing  a 
bead  on  Mr.  Llndbergli's  plane.  It  was  after 
this  that  Gen.  George  C.  Kenny,  far  eastern 
Air  Force  conunander.  ordered  that  Mr.  Lind- 
bergh not  be  permitted  to  fly  combat  mis- 
sions." 

Captain  De  Haven  described  the  Incident  as 
occurring  a  few  days  aft«r  a  flight  over  Hal- 
mahera,  "during  which  Lindbergh  shot  down 
a  Nip  "  He  identified  Colonel  MacDonald  as 
commanding  officer  ol  the  Four  Hundred  and 
Seventy-flfth. 
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M;  P/.TX  M  Pppakf-r  'indfv  leave 
to  extend  :n\  i-rr-iarK-,  I  im  Jucie  here- 
with a  rtcfnt  letttT  inn::  i  .ui.^nt;  Army 
officer  currently  servint;  .v:;h  'Iv  :-n;litary 
^:.:\v::\:::■■n[  in  Germany.  Hr  tint  only 
};u,-  aiia'.wed  the  problemi  but  he  has 
,-.:.^^-;d  r>omc  solutions; 

Bavarla. 

H    :     Fi:  ^-^ckiH  B.  El'CK. 

1/    •  >'  r  of  Confess,  Washington.  D.  C. 
T)vMi  Or    Bt-ck:   Since  XT-day  I  have  been 

,.^  -  ,,fi  r,,  rniUtary  government  m  Gf-rmany. 
TV'.r  i;:!;  \ arious  sources  i*  h,<.-  hf^en  possible 
'.>  Kec:  tnoderatPlv  well  :;.:  iri-ed  oi  press 
:m.c1  ::;ub     ■  r^-.i:  *;  >:-  !:i  p'^^-x,..  U;  :rr'cl  States. 

The  reporui.g  ui  uup<Ji;aiil  tit- vciMpirKiits  has 
usually  been  adequate.  It  has.  I  think, 
tended  to  lack  the  depth  and  perspective  that 
are  vital  to  the  long-range  evolution  of  the 
■tyr  r^"  American's  consciousness  tis  a  citi- 
/«•::  '  :  ;  world  society.  Perh:  ps  .r  js  the 
hVD  ;<:  :':r;;;  attitude  uf  th"  .'^uirfr,-—  wh 
b.'-:r:i;-  -.i  f>ortable  racii^j  tc^  .i  :=  'tbii..  eanu 
ii'.v:'.  .--pf'iuis  the  aferiio*  :;  at  dn-  v..- it  ire 
ar.:i:;u;;ct>r's  repori.  binte  a.  i-  t.b.  ;.,u.-.; v 
qi.te  impossible  to  be  wholly  nb.'-?  tr.  c  I 
wiii  limit  myself  to  stating  my  reaction  to 
some  Of  the  major  problems  that  r^nfront 
thocf-  who  nre  :n  Gerraarv  this  v.nrf- 

Di.splae«>ri  persons  A  clisplr^i'pd  por^nn  i'- 
techr.icaliy  deinipd  .is  aw  uidividu.ii  irorn  an 
Ai::ea  r  :.tH-r.:.xr  '::_u:.-:-y  ^v;;.  -;  .;i  Ger- 
many aeainst  his  will.  In  all  there  were  a 
consideru:)ie  number  fewer  DPs  -.n  Germany 


than  was  originally  esttni  'c'  T'  •  r  ^  hlem 
was  further  aided  by  liie  ^pt^ii  wiin  wiiich 
the  citizens  of  the  eastern  countries  repatri- 
ated themselves  on  bicycle,  foot,  cart,  or 
truck.  Six  weeks  after  VE-day  a  larjje  por- 
tion of  these  people  were  out  of  Germany. 
However,  somewhat  ovcrzealously.  perhap.s, 
a  tremendous  number  of  western  Buiopeans 
had  been  herded  into  large  camps.  These 
camps  were  often  inadequately  staffed,  un- 
sanitary, and  generally  miserable  places  in 
which  to  live.  The  released  factory  slaves 
were,  perhaps,  better  off  than  formerly,  but 
the  released  farm  workers  were.  In  j.eneral. 
worse  off.  Looting,  rape,  and  murder,  thoiagh 
perhaps  far  le.ss  than  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected,  were  a  constant  problem. 

Since  the  end  of  May  a  superior  Job  of 
tran.sporting  these  western  Etiropeans  has 
been  accomplished  by  use  of  tactical  tmit 
transportation  and  reconstructed  railroads. 
At  present  there  are  about  500.000  i:»»"s  in 
the  American  zone.  In  most  instances;,  these 
are  adequately.  *f  not  comfortably,  housed. 
They  are  given  some  msdical  care,  receive 
better  than  a  subsistence  ration  and  have 
been  issued  sorie  clothing.  Among  these 
people,  however,  one  finds  c  condition  that 
may  well  in  the  long  run  be  one  of  the  most 
persistent,  most  dangerous,  and  most  difficult 
problems  to  combat  in  all  Europe.  Pirtlally 
because  of  unavoidable  circumstance*,  and 
partially  because  of  a  very  loose  interpreta- 
tion of  those  to  be  classed  as  DP,  the  cate- 
gory has  given  shelter  to  political  malcon- 
tents, social  undesirables,  and  outright  Pas- 
cists  in  considerable  numbers.  Perhaps  not 
surprisingly,  in  many  camps  these  elements 
have  been  the  most  attractive,  most  iX)op>er- 
ative,  best  educated.  In  result,  often  it  Is 
these  people  who  get  the  preferential  treat- 
ment and  in  fact  supervise  the  distribution 
of  largesse.  To  tell  you  even  m  generalities 
who  these  people  are  is  impossible  They 
are  from  no  special  country  although  many 
of  them  come  from  the  Baltic  States.  They 
have  mierated  in  several  waves,  starting  in 
about  1939.  Most  of  these  people  came 
either  to  escape  the  wrath  of  their  country- 
men or  the  wrath  of  the  Russians. 

Among  them  Is  a  good  sprinkling  of  Poles. 
Ukrainians,  and  Russians  who  refuse  to  re- 
turn to  their  country.  From  this  8-:!gment 
come  frequent  and.  occasionally,  well-docu- 
mented reports  of  alleged  Russian  atrocities. 
When  the  wedges  between  the  Allies  are 
evaluated  It  may  well  be  said  that  some  of 
the  biggest  and  most  effective  were  ham- 
mered home  by  those  whom  we  now  jjrotect. 
A  second  difficult  problem  in  this  handling 
of  displaced  persons  is  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  be  forced  to  work.  I  feel  that  this 
has  been  most  unfortunate  In  two  respects. 
First,  the  harvest  in  Germany  was  consider- 
ably smaller  than  it  might  iiave  been  and. 
second,  that  people  without  work,  particu- 
larly people  with  no  experience  in  Idleness, 
invariably  get  into  trouble.  Most  of  the  dis- 
placed persons  in  the  American  zone  have 
been  afforded  a  chance  to  return  home 
and  I  think  I  can  speak  for  many  of  the 
Americans  here  in  saying  that  my  sympathy 
is  well  nigh  exhausted.  A  particularly 
dangerous  piece  of  reporting  was  done  by 
Life  on  this  problem  when  they  described  as 
an  expert  a  photographer  who  made  a  7-day, 
1.500-mlle  survey  of  the  problem.  In  7  years 
he  might  attain  such  a  reputation. 

In  all  fairness,  however,  the  plight  of  thou- 
.sands  of  Innocent,  indigent,  war-shocked  hu- 
mans with  no  shadow  of  hope  cannot  be 
lightly  dismissed.  An  early  and  careful 
screening  of  these  persons  would  clarify  the 
nroblem  markedlv.  It  would  be  quite  possi- 
ble to  ■  screen      r     most  of  the  unworthy. 

Denrizificat:  .;  Here  a  superior  Job  has 
*^^fr  p^r-rv.jTjshfC!  f'ST-)eclplly  at  the  Kreis 
iccunf,  i  'fr\el  Ar  -his  point  I  wouldn't  at- 
tempt to  discuss  tht  stio" -range  effects  of  the 
policy  as  outlined  ai  Potsdam.  In  Bavaria 
the  policy  of  denazification  Is  "fait  accdm- 
pli"  and  in  many  cases  this  policy  has  been 


extended  far  Hown  to  root  out  even  the  ap- 
parently nominal  party  people  who  were  in 
many  cases  attually  forced  under  consider- 
able pressure  to  Join  the  p.arty.  Since  there 
l8  little  point  In  discussing  the  Justification 
of  this  policy  on  a  moral  or  practical  basis. 
I  can  only  say  that  to  date  the  spirit  and  let- 
ter of  the  dlifcctive  have  been  accomplished 
unusually  wel.  It  Is  quite  probable  that  we 
have  vetted  ^arty  people  as  completely  as 
the  Russians  and  considerably  more  com- 
pletely than  file  British. 

The  corollary  problem  of  denazification 
Is.  of  course,  teplacin?  those  who  have  been 
removed  and  tet  to  work  in  menial  Jobs.  To 
try  to  assess  ttie  solution  that  has  been  made 
is  quite  impossible.  The  Germans  who  now 
govern  range  from  the  most  staid  "Tory"  to 
those  "left  of  left."  EfBciency  in  civil  gov- 
ernment, highly  prized  by  the  Germans  in 
contrast  to  the  Americans,  has  undoubtedly 
been  sacrlflcetl.  Tliis  reduction  In  efficiency 
Is  contingent  upon  both  the  untried  nature 
of  new  personnel  and  the  outlawing  of  the 
harshly  enforced  regulations  that  the  Nazi 
was  able  and  willing  to  enforce.  What  the 
forthcoming  election  results  will  be  Is  as- 
suredly anyone's  guess.  The  population,  par- 
ticularly In  rural  Germany,  is  decidedly  not 
too  party  conaclous  at  the  moment.  There  is 
a  general  feelfcig  of  sympathy  for  the  nominal 
party  members  who  have  had  their  jobs  and 
security  taken  from  them,  their  funds  frozen. 
and  they  themselves  forced  to  work  at  un- 
skilled labor.  On  the  other  band,  many  of 
the  present  iBcumbents  have  suffered  heav- 
ily at  the  Naei  hand  and  are  perhaps  even 
more  vincUctlte  than  we. 

Democracy  In  Germany:  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  any  shred  of  optimism  in  the  thought 
that  the  Oeman  mentality  will  be  attracted 
to  the  philosophy  of  'liberty,  equality,  frater- 
nity" in  the  predictable  future.  Here  and 
there,  throu^u  the  chaotic  haze  one  can  dis- 
tinguish a  fli<|£er  of  light,  but  it  Is  pathetic- 
ally feeble.  iVrelve  years  under  the  guldanc* 
of  the  Hitler  gang  has  beaten  out  unrelent- 
ingly the  spatk  of  freedom  from  all  but  the 
most  perslstenlt.  The  approaching  winter  and 
the  next  5  yeirs  in  Germany  will  hardly  fan 
this  spark  to  n  blaze.  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  true  democracy  in  Germany,  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  world,  is  not  attainable  on  empty 
stomachs.  FOr  the  German  today  ttie  prob- 
lem Is  not  ote  of  political  philosophy  but 
rather  that  of  survival.  Concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  men,  I  am  an  Incurable  optimist  but 
for  the  future  of  democracy  here,  the  road 
will  be  a  long,  tortuous  one,  and  the  founda- 
tions will  be  founded  on  a  people  who  are 
largely  witha(ut  hope.  In  revolting  from 
fascism  thes*  spiritless  people  may  well 
charge  blindly  to  the  philosophy  of  nihilism. 
In  brief,  the  problems  of  a  constructive  peace 
are  far  more  oDtnplex  than  those  of  a  destruc- 
tive war.  I  Jfeel  the  urge  to  run  physically, 
as  well  as  mfcntally.  and  still  there  Is  the 
inexplicable  magnetism  of  history  in  the 
making. 

Kducation :  In  this  field  there  is  much  to 
be  done,  and  »o  far  little  accomplished.  The 
youth  of  Eurdpe  can  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  general  groups.  Those  who  have  grown 
up  In  the  Softool  of  fa.eclsm  and  those  who 
have  grown  yp  with  no  school  but  cruelty 
and  privation.  The  challenge  la  so  great 
that  it  cannol  be  defined.  To  date  the  prog- 
ress has  seemed  infinitesimal,  but  it  will  take 
a  generation  at  arduous  effort  with  little  per- 
ceivable result  to  even  scratch  the  surface. 
Perhaps  the  drst  "light"  to  go  off  In  Europe 
was  that  of  liberal  education.  Until  it  Is 
again  rekindled,  there  will  be  neither  lasting 
peace  In  Europe  nor  In  the  world. 

Military  gofernment  personnel:  Much  of 
the  adverse  comment  on  military  government 
has,  quite  understandably,  been  directed  at 
the  personnel.  Perhaps  I  am  too  close  to  see 
the  forest,  but  I  feel  that  the  personnel  Is  a 
very  fair  eamjling  of  people  who  were  quali- 
fied and  avaaable.  That  some  of  these  in 
every  grade  are  illy  adapted  to  the  Job  is  to  b« 
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expected.  These  Individuals  do 
tute  an  alarming  p>ortion  of  the 
men  involved.  In  spite  of  a  wea 
lems  that  have  no  solution,  in  s 
guided  interference  from  tactical 
manders  with  neither  skill  in,  n 
tlon  of,  governmental  problems 
nlques,  in  spite  of  living  in  a  sc 
every  self -gratification  is  not  on 
for  those  in  power  but  actually 
commendable  progress  has  been  t 
made. 

If  these   hastily   collected   the 
been  of  any  use  or  interest,  I  am 
I  can  be  of  any  small  service  as 
source   of   information,   I'll    be 
to  help. 

My  sincere  best  wishes  to  yc 
Buck. 
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or  MASS.^lCHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  6,  1945 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Ma.ssachu.setts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  last  Saturday  a"ternoon  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  our  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Hori.  Harold 
Knutson,  of  Minnesota,  ac dress  the 
Ma.^sachusetts  Federation  of  Taxpayers' 
A.«;sociation.s  at  their  annual  meeting  held 
at  the  Statler  Hotel.  Bo.ston. 

In  his  usual  forthright  and  thought- 
ful manner  Mr.  Knutson  addressed  him- 
self to  the  subject  of  Government  spend- 
ing, citing  billions  of  dollars  that  are 
each  year  appropriated  by  Congress  to 
make  possible  certain  project.'  for  which 
there  is  no  pressing  need  and  vhich  could 
very  easily  be  postponed  until  such  time 
as  the  American  people  can  better  afford 
them. 

In  analyzing  Government  spending 
our  colleague  showed  how  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment and  taxes  go  up  anc  down  to- 
gether and  that  we  can  look  for  no  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  taxes  un.il  the  ad- 
ministration institutes  a  j-igic  policy  of 
retrenchment. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  Mr. 
Knutson's  remarks  were  unu:;ually  well 
received  and  fi-om  all  sides  carne  expres- 
sions of  complete  approval. 

What  Mr.  Kntttson  said  at  Hoston  can 
very  profitably  be  read  by  th{  member- 
ship of  Congress.     His  remarks  follow: 

Fellow  Americans,  It  Is  a  dis'  inct  honor 
and  a  very  real  pleasure  to  be  permitted  to 
address  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Taxpayers'  Associations  in  the  liistorlc  city 
of  Boston.  From  my  earliest  childhood 
have  I  admired  the  people  of  Njw  England 
for  their  courage,  their  industry,  ^heir  vision, 
their  thrift,  and  their  dependability.  No 
finer  race  ever  lived.  Their  comrlbution  to 
the  building  of  America,  their  part  in  main- 
taining the  Union  intact  and  Independent, 
also  their  work  in  developing  the  West,  are 
written  on  the  brightest  pages  cf  our  glori- 
ous history. 

I  dare  say  your  organization  came  into 
being  to  combat  the  constant  ris<'  of  Govern- 
ment taxing,  and  Government  spending,  and 
we  may  take  courage  from  the  kncwledge  that 
similar  organizations  are  on  th'j  alert  now 
In  nearly  every  State  in  the  Dn  on. 

Government  spending  and  ti  xes  are,  of 
course,     interwoven     and     Inse  )arable.    As 


spending  goes  up  taxes  must  of  necessity 
foUow.  We  can  only  reduce  taxes  as  we 
reduce  the  cost  of  Government,  local.  State, 
and  Federal.  Until  recently  our  watchful 
eye  was  directed  almost  entirely  to  taxation, 
and  little  heed  was  given  to  the  spending 
end,  but  the  stern  law  of  necessity  now 
forces  us  to  keep  the  two  In  constant  focus, 
with  a  view  to  bringing  them  into  alinemcnt. 
Some  20  years  ago  I  visited  a  marine  officer 
friend  stationed  in  the  interior  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Haiti. 

A  day  or  two  after  my  arrival  we  set  out 
on  an  Inspection  trip.  Before  our  departure 
my  friend  directed  the  yard  boy  to  fill  a  gal- 
vanized tank  in  the  back  yard,  which  was 
used  as  a  shower. 

The  boy  evidently  took  his  orders  too  liter- 
ally because  on  our  return,  after  an  absence 
of  some  hours,  we  found  him  pumpmg  away 
for  dear  life,  the  tank  overflowing  and  the 
yard  flooded. 

I  have  often  thought  of  that  Incident,  and 
how  like  the  yard  boy  is  the  average  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  who  pours  his  money  into  a 
bottomless  maw  that  we  call  the  Federal 
Treasury,  and  all  the  time  that  he  Is  doing 
so  is  perfectly  oblivious  to  where  the  money 
goes  and  how  it  is  spent. 

That  was  all  very  well  in  the  old  days 
when  we  had  no  national  debt  to  speak  of. 
and  but  a  nominal  income  tax.  It  was  only 
when  we  awakened  to  what  we  thought  were 
our  responsibilities  to  the  other  peoples  of 
the  world  and  decided  to  set  the  world's 
household  in  order,  that  our  national  debt 
t>egan  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Not  to  be  out-done,  taxes  followed  suit, 
and  they  increased,  and  continued  to  In- 
crease with  the  speed  of  a  jet-propelled  plane. 
In  12  years  we  have  had  17  tax  increases. 
Think  of  it! 

Prom  a  national  debt  of  less  than  $1,000,- 
000.000,  at  the  time  of  our  entrance  Into 
World  War  I,  the  debt  is  now  In  excess  of 
»250,000,000.000  which,  by  the  way,  amounts 
to  about  $250  for  every  minute  since  the 
dawn  of  the  Christian  era 

Not  all  of  that  stupendous  sum  was  spent 
in  "making  the  world  better."  Much  of  It 
was  poured  out  on  a  plan  to  remake  America 
and  our  economy,  in  a  manner  that  Is  as 
alien  to  our  concepts  of  government  as  would 
he  a  litter  of  blooded  pupa  i^ursed  by  an  alley 
cat. 

Many  who  watched  with  apprehension  the 
rapidly  mounting  debt  were  lulled  by  re- 
peated assurances  from  our  leaders  that  a 
big  debt  was  a  good  thing  for  the  country; 
that  the  more  we  owed  the  greater  our 
wealth;  that  in  the  final  analysis  It  was  not 
a  debt,  because  we  owed  it  to  ourselves. 

A  gtillible  Congress,  spurred  on  by  an 
equally  gullible  people,  embraced  that  phi- 
losophy with  all  the  ardor  of  a  crusading 
knight  in  search  of  the  Holy  GraU.  Not  only 
were  we  assured  that  our  wealth  would  in- 
crease with  the  debt,  but  we  were  also  told 
that  the  less  we  produced  the  more  we  would 
have. 

Out  Of  the  window  went  the  old,  time- 
tried  philosophy  that  all  wealth  must  come 
from  the  soil,  from  the  mines,  and  from  the 
sea,  and  that  wealth  can  be  created  only  by 
labor  and  by  creative  toll. 

It  was  not  imtil  oiu*  taxes  had  increased 
about  2.000  percent  that  the  gullible  really 
began  to  question  the  soundness  and  the  wis- 
dom of  their  political  soothsayers. 

A  majority  of  the  American  people  evi- 
dently labored  under  the  Impression  that 
the  tax  burden  was  being  borne  by  the  other 
fellow,  because  they  continued  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  register  their  approval  with  all  the 
abandon  and  cheerfulness  of  a  group  of  chil- 
dren being  taken  to  the  country  for  their 
first  visit. 

Time  after  time  they  went  to  the  polls 
and  voted  their  approval  of  what  was  being 
done  for  them,  or,  should  I  say,  done  to 
them. 


It  was  only  when  the  little  fellow 
taken  into  the  tax  gatherer's  fold  that  he 
began  to  suspect  that  his  leaders  had  been 
flimflamming  him.  It  took  a  long  time  for 
the  idea  to  percolate  into  the  minds  of  the 
masses  that  every  dollar  spent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment must  be  raised  through  taxation, 
hidden  and  visible. 

By  that  time  the  average  chfp  was  too 
dazed  to  figure  it  all  out  for  himself,  but 
slowly  the  rank  and  file  began  to  under- 
stand that  It  takes  more  than  WPA  rakes. 
shovels,  and  hoes  to  bring  us  out  of  a 
labyrinth  of  confusion,  prodigality,  and 
waste  that  has  stamped  the  past  decade  as 
one  of  irresponsible  governmental  spending, 
and  futile  planning. 

It  only  takes  a  pup  9  days  to  get  its  eyes 
open,  but  the  homo  sapiens  seem  to  require 
that   many  years. 

Vv^e  can  only  have  tax  reduction  as  we  have 
reduction  in  Government  spending.  There 
is  no  denying  that  our  Government,  as  it 
Is  now  operated,  and  as  it  has  been  operated 
the  past  12  years.  Is  costing  us  at  least  three 
times  as  much  as  it  should,  and  the  reason 
Is  not  far  to  seek. 

Let  us  see  what  certain  people  have  said 
about  this  waste.  Senator  Harr»  F.  Byrd 
(Democrat)  has  said:  'Inefficiency  and  the 
lack  of  organization  among  the  very  nu- 
merous departments  of  the  Governtnent  have 
made  the  war  cost  at  least  twice  as  much  as 
It  .shoukl." 

On  June  29.  1943,  a  United  States  Senator 
stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  said: 
"I  cculd  stand  here  all  afternoon  and  give 
example  after  example  showing  that  tremen- 
dous sums  of  money  are  simply  bemg  thrown 
away  with  a  scoop  shovel."  "The  name  of  that 
Senator  was  Harry  S.  Truman. 

On  June  3.  1943,  the  Comptroller  tSeneral 
of  the  United  States,  Lindsay  Warren,  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Civil  Service  Investi- 
gating Committee  and  made  statements 
which  were  highly  significant.  They  reflected 
the  actual  findings  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  which  Warren  described  as  the 
"strictly  nonpolitlcal"  agency  responsible 
Jo  Congress  for  providing  independent  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  Government's  financial 
accounts.     Said  Mr.  Warren,  in  part : 

"•  •  •  under  the  gentle  guise  of  war, 
the  word  'economy'  has  been  deleted  from 
the  dictionary." 

"Thrift  and  prudence,  ordinary  prudence 
In  the  expenditure  of  other  people's  money, 
has  gone  out  of  the  window." 

"•  •  •  sometimes  the  conUactlng  offi- 
cials for  the  Government  are  either  nitwits  or 
else." 

■*•  •  •  some  day.  some  time.  I  want  to 
see  more  people  in  the  employ  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  are  looking  out  for  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  time  some  of  them  are  concerned 
about  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes." 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies every  administration  that  came  to 
power  or  fell  from  powei  in  the  major  Euro- 
pean nations  either  rose  or  was  wrecked  upon 
its  fiscal  policies.  No  nation  can  toe  Indefi- 
nitely maintained  on  a  deficit  budget.  In 
the  end  disaster  must  overtake  any  nation 
which  falls  to  pay  its  way. 

Unless  we  can  maintain  this  Nation  cti  a 
sound  financial  basis  there  Is  disaster  ahead 
for  us  and  for  the  world 

The  situation  Is  critical,  not  because  we 
are  in  a  stage  of  transition  from  one  historic 
era  to  another,  not  because  we  are  entering 
on  a  period  of  extraordinary  scientific  and 
Indxistrial  development.  It  was  critical  be- 
fore we  entered  the  war,  before  we  dreamed 
that  war  was  possible.  The  situation  is  criti- 
cal because  a  decade  before  the  opening  of 
the  war  we  had  developed  a  speeding  psy- 
chology, had  entered  upon  a  period  of  unre- 
strained and  uninhibited  spending.  We 
bought  what  we  wan'ed.  Too  often  we 
bought  what  we  saw  whether  we  were  cer- 
tain we  wanted  it  or  not.  We  did  not  stop 
to  coimt  the  cost  or  to  consider  the  source 
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from  which  the  money  was  to  come  to  pay 
tor  it.  The  result  wa«  a  epeiKllng  spree  such 
as  the  world  has  never  before  seen. 

In  10  or  12  ruoAway  years  Congress  in- 
Cieafced  the  artcual  appropriations  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  No  plan  for  spendirg  was  too 
fantastic,  no  amount  asked  too  large.  I  can 
find  no  p.irallel  In  the  fiscal  annals  of  any 
nation.  Eemember,  we  are  not  speaking  of 
war  expenditures.  There  is  nothing  here  for 
war  or  preparation  for  war. 

If  we  do  not  trim  the  sails  of  governmental 
expenditures  down  to  the  point  where  there 
can  be  a  balancing  of  the  Budget,  America 
is  going  to  take  an  Inflation  ride,  and  the 
destination  will  be  old-fashioned  paper- 
money  inflation  that  may  wipe  out  all — rich 
and  poor,  big  and  small.  We  are  traveling 
In  that  direction  pretty  fast  right  now,  with 
upward  of  $28  000.000.000  of  paper  money 
outstanding — nearly  six  times  what  it  was 
before  the  war. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  the 
people  of  America  must  wake  up.  It  means 
that  we  must  stop  catering  to  every  whim 
and  trjing  to  provide  funds  for  things  that 
we  can  do  without.  It  means  we  must  give 
the  people  In  American  an  opportunity  to 
live  as  our  fathers  lived  before  us.  In  short. 
It  means  a  return  to  those  virtuee  which  in 
153  years  made  Aiherlca  the  happiest  and 
most  prosperous  coimtry  on  earth. 

May  I  digress  a  moment  to  speak  briefly 
on  the  very  serious  labor  unrest  that  now 
afflicts  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  are  all 
agreed  that  wages  must  be  brought  into 
allnement  with  living  costs.  However,  there 
Is  no  need  for  anyone  to  strike  to  bring  such 
a  balance  about.  It  can  be  accomplished 
through  friendly  negotiation  if  both  sides 
are  disposed  to  be  fair  and  reasonable.  Fail- 
ing in 'that  the  President  should  use  his 
broad  powers  to  bring  about  a  resumption 
of  production  to  meet  the  unprecedented 
needs  for  nearly  everything,  such  as  automo- 
biles, household  necessities  and  above  ail,  ad- 
ditional hotising  of  which  we  now  have  a 
most  serious  shortage. 

l«t  production  proceed  without  interrup- 
tion. The  public  has  some  rights  that 
should  be  respected,  but  are  ajl  too  often 
ignored. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  nearly  30  years 
ago.  it  cost  the  American  people  about  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  operate  the  Federal 
Government.  Before  Pearl  Harbor  the  cost 
had  Increased  by  800  percent,  or  to  about 
eight  billion,  not  coimting  relief. 

The  budget  estimates  submitted  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  for  the  next  fiscal  year  call  for 
sixty-six  billions. 

We  have  been  operating  the  Government 
In  the  red  for  14  years  and  If  we  don't  bring 
cut  a  balnnced  btidget  pretty  soon  the  sher- 
iff will  take  us  over  just  as  sure  as  2  and  2 
ore  4,  nr.d  that  would  be  distasteful,  even  to 
the    r       •    r-rtent    .spender      •    !    -'.    -gooder. 

As  ■.  ::-\-rr)hfT  Of  Senator  By":?'^  J  ,lnt  Com- 
rr,  •*>•*■  i  ■;  F;<'::uctlon  rf  N  ■:>  i.srntial  Ex- 
r '.'■;:•  :rc6.  which  h.T?;  alreisdy  saved  the 
t  -:  i-.'rs  over  »4  000,000  000  since  It  was 
<';gan::.'»'d  4  vj  v-  n  -  T  havp  h.id  an  un- 
usually e  c  ;•;--!•■,!.  "v  'n  observe  how  our 
G07trnnv  :,•  ^::'  .:-..:.  artl  oxpn-ded  until 
there  1^:  ;-y  -.^..i-.  m;  rt^.  mind  can 

conre:--.  r  i-.  -..,  -ch  Uncle  Sam  does  not 
have  :  :?  tinge.-.  Tod.ny  hp  operates  banks, 
railroads,  busses,  trucks  f  e'irT"..-htp  line."?,  de- 
partment stores,  hotels,  printing  establish- 
ments, and  as  sale  bills  have  it.  other  ac- 
tivities too  numerous  to  mention. 

As  of  November  1  a  year  ago.  our  com- 
mlt:-p  ♦'■  -.nd  'h.it  the  Grvernment  is  made 
up  cf  I  141  departments,  bureaus,  and  what 
:  ■  Ei-r  :':>  tl:.'  Nr\'.  De.il  tht're  uett;  C8 
S  :;eiU:  T-'Cl.!v  V.- e  F.cltr.i:  t*  ;oph  .-  d  - 
r.>c:r.rv  !:i  W.t^h!:-.-;,:;.  ul.i.e  is  u.ir;  --  :is 
big  .i;  ;;  :j-  .i.->  :s  I'y.e  T  elf  j:;-,  .:::e  a:rec';,  v  •  ' 
the  c.:y  :  B.>s:.':i  auci  it.-  subiirba  a;.a.  ..kr 
Topsy.  It  I,  crowing  ,u.d  gr  .wnig. 

Let  us  t.ii;t  U:-  St.iU-  Deparim!.i.t  ^5  an 
example      r    ig    i.,.,a,     i:p    oi    (59    cv.mpuneut 


parts,  and  they  have  divisions  that  super- 
rise  everything  from  International  affairs  to 
pink  teas  and  cocktaU  parties  in  the  Na- 
tion s  Capital  Today,  we  have  26  independ- 
ent agencies,  with  a  total  of  265  components; 
the  Treasury  Department  is  made  up  of  93 
parts.  Then  we  have  the  emergency  war 
agencies  comprislug  364  divisions.  And  so 
we    might    go  en. 

Where  we  used  to  get  along  with  about 
500.000  on  the  Federal  payrolls  there  are 
now  in  excess  of  3,000,000.  In  most  Instances 
when  a  bureau  is  discontinued,  as  a  result  of 
too  much  publicity,  the  personnel  Is  trans- 
ferred to  another  bureau,  so  there  la  no  re- 
duction in  foro  . 

In  many  of  i  lese  bureaus  there  is  little 
or  nothing  to  do.  The  employees  check  in 
in  the  morning  and  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness is  to  read  the  morning  papers.  Then 
as  many  as  can  poesibly  squeeze  into  the  rest 
rooms  retire  for  a  clgsrette  and  a  UtUe  chm 
tniLsic. 

Many  of  the  clerks  play  the  races  and  ar« 
In  constant  telephonic  contact  with  their 
bookmaker.  It  would  be  Interesting  to  know 
how  many  of  the  girls  are  now  kept  busy 
making  presents  for  Christmas. 

Well,  may  you  ask  me.  who  ia  responsible 
for  this  deplorable  and  indefensible  condi- 
tion. The  answer  ijs.  Congress  is  primarily 
responsible  because  these  extravagances  are 
only  made  possible  through  appropriations 
made  by  Congress. 

Now,  don't  you  folks  begin  feeling  "holler 
than  thcu."  You  are  also  responsible  and 
I  mean  it  in  a  much  more  real  sense  than 
the  Presidents  contention  that  you  are  re- 
sponsible for  Pearl  Harbor. 

All  over  the  land  there  are  highly  organized 
pressure  groups  constantly  bombarding  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  money  for  this,  that,  and 
the  other  thing.  Too  many  go  on  the  theory 
that  any  money  Jimmied  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  Is  Just  so  much  gravy. 

The  late  lamented  and  beloved  Speaker. 
Champ  Clark,  frequently  made  the  remark 
that  if  there  is  anything  more  cowardly 
than  a  Congressman  it  is  two  Congressmen. 
After  all.  Members  of  Congress  are  but  human 
beings. 

When  these  pressure  groups  begin  bom- 
barding their  Congressmen  with  telegrams 
telephone  calls,  and  letters  urging  them  to 
support  this.  that,  and  the  other  project 
for  spending  more  money,  the  average  Con- 
gressman, with  one  ear  to  the  ground,  and 
both  eyes  on  the  next  election,  being  rather 
pliable  and  amenable,  as  you  know,  goes  along 
because  he  thinks  the  telegram*  and  letters 
reflect  the  majority  sentiment  in  his  dis- 
trict. 

Let  me  list  some  of  the  projects  now  pend- 
ing in  committees  of  Consrreas  which  are 
sponsored  by  pressure  grcups  and  call  for 
huge  outlays.  And  I  might  say  that  many  of 
these  projects  weire  approved  by  the  President 
in  his  September  Budget  message  to  Congress 
Here  are  some  of  them : 

Federal  aid  for  education $500,  OCW,  000 

Vocational  education  aid loo,  000  000 

Free  lood  s.amp  plan — 500"  ooo'  000 

Rural  electriflcaUon .  500.  000.  000 

Federal  aid  to  hospitals 110.  000.  OCO 

Federal  health  program. 600.  000  000 

School  lunch  program... 100,000  000 

Sewage  treatment  program...  100.00o!ooo 

Federal  housing  program 80.000.000 

Increased  Federal  salaries 500,  000 !  000 


T'-tal 8.090,000.000 

T  --■  w  have  bills  Introduced  provldiii<» 
! -r  .urr:p  -am  arnrnpriations  which  includeT 
Veler.^ns'  bonu.s  .«  _:^i.itlon.   $13,000,000  000 

Ad::;.-.      .  ;    UXI;HA    contrl- 

^^^-      • 1,350,000,000 

C'.ni'ii  li.iy  trtci.t  Corpora- 

^^' 600,000,000 

Federal  aid  for  highways...       3,000,000.000 


Addl.lonal  river  valleiy  au- 
thorities      $5,  000,  000,  000 

Federal     «id     for     airport 

copstruoRion 1,000.000,000 


Tot^l  - 23,850,000.000 

Making  a  grand  total.     26,  940,  000,  000 

We  must  not  overlook  the  possible  addi- 
tional itei4  of  fifteen  billions  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

Every  single  item  that  I  have  enumerated 
Is  being  Hacked  by  one  or  more  pressure 
groufjs,  so  t  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  say 
to  the  good  men  and  women  of  America  that 
If  they  w$nt  to  prevent  wild  spending  In 
Washingtoti  they  had  better  turn  their  ener- 
gies into  cllannels  that  are  directed  to  econo- 
my rather  than  in  high-pressuring  Congress 
for  bigger  and  better  appropriations. 

REMEMBER,  MT  FRIENDS,  WE  CAN'T  EAT  Otm  CAKS 
I  AND  HAVE    rx 

The  Ma^achusetts  Federation  of  Tax- 
payers' Associations  has  done  an  outstanding 
Job  in  awakening  the  people  of  New  England 
to  the  Imperative  need  for  reducing  the  cost 
of  governitient — Federal,  State,  and  local — 
and  your  association  Is  known  far  and  wide 
for  its  Intelligeat  and  effective  work. 

Similar  ♦sscciatlons  exist  in  nearly  every 
State  in  trie  Union,  and  they  are  all  doing  a 
fine  work.  We  know  that  it  Is  only  through 
such  organizations  that  the  desired  end  can 
be  attained!.  We  also  know  that  these  or- 
ganizations are  elTecttve  in  the  degree  <rf 
their  size,  therefore  every  taxpayer  in  Amer- 
ica should  join  a  tax  league  because  that  is 
the  only  tnedium  through  which  he  can 
express  himself  effectively. 

The  people  are  going  to  get  economy  in 
government  when  the  demand  for  economy 
becomes  lufBclently  strong  and  vocal. 
There  Is  ijo  other  agency  that  I  know  of 
through  wHich  the  people  can  express  them- 
selves for  efconomy  so  effectively  as  through 
an  organtzition  such  as  yours. 

Every  taxpayer  In  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts should  Join  your  organization  and  help 
promote  tl»e  great  work  for  economy  that 
you  are  doing,  ever  remembering  that  in 
numbers  tl>ere  Is  strength.  Alone  they  can 
hope  to  actomplish  little.  Every  dollar  in- 
vested in  such  work  wlU  return  steady  and 
remunerative  dividends. 

Let  me  admonish  the  American  people  to 
stop  looking  to  the  Government  in  Wash- 
ington to  do  for  them  the  things  they  should 
do  for  thersselves. 

America  ^as  not  buUded  and  made  great 
by  Washington  bureaucrats  and  Government 
subsidies.  Rather,  this  great  and  glorious 
country  Is  |he  product  of  Industry,  freedom, 
opportunity,  and  personal  Initiative. 

The  brave  men  and  women  of  the  East, 
who  loaded  all  their  worldly  possessions  Into 
covered  wtgons.  and  turned  their  faces  reso- 
lutely and  iiopefully  to  the  setting  sun,  brav- 
ing the  hidden  dangers  of  the  forests;  who 
in  150  years  transformed  an  empire  wilder- 
ness into  tOe  richest  empire  on  earth — they 
were  the  onps  who  bullded  America. 

Not  only  did  they  wrest  the  empire  west 
of  the  mountains  from  the  hostile  Indians. 
but  they  bupt  roads  and  railrocds,  opened  up 
farms,  established  schools  and  churches,  and 
created  thousands  of  modern  and  prosperous 
cities,  vlllagfs.  and  hamlets  where  the  stand- 
ard of  living  is  so  high  that  it  is  the  envy 
of  all  the  wbrld. 

When  thef  set  out  ou  that  great  migration 
they  severed  all  Ues  with  the  old  home,  and 
what  they  did,  and  what  they  accomplished 
was  done  Without  Government  subsidies. 
Government  controls,  or  even  governmental 
planning.  In  abort,  they  alao  underwent 
the  tribulatioM  and  the  trials  of  their  fore- 
fathers, who  had  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock 
two  centiu-i4s  before. 

While  their  worldly  possession*  were  few. 
they  had  boundless  faith  ia.  the  future  of 
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America,  and  a  supreme  confidence  in  them- 
selves.   That  is  what  America  needs  today. 

They  demonstrated  to  an  admiring  world 
what  the  American  people  can  do  if  but  given 
a  free  hand. 

Today  that  area,  which  we  fondly  call  the 
bread-and-bvitter-basket  of  the  world,  holds 
as  many  opportunities  as  It  ever  did.  All  that 
we  Esk  is  that  Uncle  Sam  remove  from  our 
throats  the  stranglehold  of  a  bold  and  grasp- 
ing bureaucracy,  and  that  we  be  permitted 
to  retain  for  ourselves  a  fair  share  of  the 
wealth  that  we  create. 

Fellow  Americans.  I  have  boundless  confi- 
dence in  the  future  and  in  the  destiny  of 
America. 

I  believe  we  now  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  the  most  wonderful  era  in  ail  the  history 
of  mankind. 

Let  us  here  and  now  resolve  to  break  the 
shackles  that  a  bureaucratic  octopus  has 
fastened  upon  us. 

Let  us  also  resolve  that  Washington  shall 
have  every  dollar  that  is  necessary  for  the 
orderly  conduct  of  our  Government,  and  for 
our  national  security,  but  at  the  same  time 
determine  that  there  shall  not  be  one  penny 
for  extravagance  and  waste. 

America  no  longer  has  money  to  throw 
away.  Henceforth,  let  us  think  of  -America 
first.  Then  we  will  again  become  a  happy 
and  prosperous  people.  Let  us  ever  remem- 
ber that  only  a  prosperous  America  can  help 
rebuild  a  war-devastated  world. 


Moral  Conditions  in  Yokosuka 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  6,  1945 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letters: 

The  Secretaht  of  the  Navt. 
Washington,  December  5,  1945. 
Hon.  Joseph  P.  OHara, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  O'Hara  :  Kindly  refer  to 
your  letter  of  November  20.  1945,  relative  to 
the  open  letter .  from  Lawrence  L.  LaCour. 
Chaplain,  USNR,  describing  conditions  of 
prostitution  and  sex  laxity  among  naval  per- 
sonnel in  the  Yokosuka  area,  Japan. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that,  immedi- 
ately on  learning  the  situation  at  Yokosuka. 
an  investigation  was  made  and  directives 
were  Issued  ordering  strict  compliance  with 
the  long-established  and  documented  Navy 
policy  for  the  suppression  of  prostitution. 
This  compliance  has  been  secured,  and  all 
houses  of  prostitution  have  now  been  placed 
"out  of  bounds."  Parenthetically,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  venereal  disease  rate  for 
the  fleet  for  the  month  of  October  was  con- 
siderably lower  than  in  the  continental 
United   States. 

The  investigation  disclosed  that  an  honest 
effort  was  made  by  the  commanding  officers 
to  control  an  admittedly  difficult  situation 
by  means  of  what  at  the  time  appeared  most 
effective.  In  order  to  properly  meet  morale 
needs.  It  was  imperative  that  liberty  be 
granted  to  personnel.  Because  of  the  health 
and  recreational  problems  presented.  It  was 
deemed  advisable  to  place  many  sections  of 
the  city  "out  of  bounds."  Unfortunately, 
however,  some  hovises  of  prostitution  existed 
in  the  "in  bounds  "  aica:  and.  In  order  to 
protect  the  health  of  the  men.  prophylaxis 
stations  were  established  where  they  would 
be  most  effective;  and,  in  one  Instance,  this 
was  at  the  entrance  to  a  house  of  prostitu- 
tion.    While   such    a   procedure    may    have 


given  the  appearance  of  encouraging  the 
patronage  of  a  house  of  prostitution,  in 
reality  it  should  have  served  to  remind  the 
men  of  the  hazards  to  be  encountered  in 
such  patronage. 

The  Navy  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  made 
intensive  educational  efforts  to  indoctrinate 
all  personnel  regarding  the  dangers  of  pros- 
titution, not  only  from  a  venereal  disease 
standpoint,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  moral  implications  of  promiscuous  sex 
behavior.  Continence  has  been  urged  as  the 
only  pattern  that  will  absolutely  protect 
against  venereal  disease.  The  Yokosuka  and 
fleet  commands  involved,  at  an  early  date, 
reindoctrinated  their  personnel  on  the  haz- 
ards they  would  encounter  on  Lbcrty. 

What  Chaplain  LaCour  observed  was  the 
result,  in  large  part,  of  group  pressures,  sud- 
den release  of  inhibitions  long  pent  up  by 
many  months  of  hazardotis  sea  duty,  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  and  the  general  let-down 
in  morale  stamina  of  all  personnel,  all  cc- 
curring  during  the  confusion  Incidental  to 
the  occupation  of  Japan  by  American  forces. 

While  there  has  been  a  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion and  in  directives  issued  by  the  policy- 
making bodies  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Public 
Health  S3rvice  that  prostitution  should  be 
vigorously  suppressed,  there  is  a  wide  diver- 
gence of  opinion  of  the  matter  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  services.  This  reflects  the 
confused  thinking  of  the  American  public  in 
general  on  the  subject.  This  confusion  ex- 
ists in  spite  of  the  considerable  educational 
efforts  that  have  been  carried  on  in  the  last 
several  years  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to 
the  moral,  social  and  medical  evils  of  pros- 
titution. 

Ycu  may  be  assured  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment will  continue  to  do  its  utiAost  to  pro- 
tect the  American  Ideals  of  home  and  family 
life.  In  this  effort  we  earnestly  urge  that 
the  whole  citizenry  accept  their  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  behavior  of  its  indi- 
vidual members. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  Forhestal. 

October  31    1945. 

Dear  Mr.  Scanlan:  The  chaplains  In  the 
service  and  the  bishops  and  priests  at  home 
have  apparently  lost  round  No.  1  in  contest- 
ing the  venereal-dlsease-control  program  in 
the  Army.  I  hope  that  I  am  not  overreach- 
ing myself  or  exaggerating  when  I  say  that 
we  have  lost.  That  is  why  I  add,  "round  No. 
1,"  because  I  am  hoping  that  there  will  be 
another  round.  Only  this  time  we  had  better 
not  be  left  in  the  corner.  For  round  No.  2 
comes  up  with  compulsory  military  training 
and  our  IS-year-olds. 

Round  No.  2  must  be  fought  differently 
than  the  first  round.  Instead  of  it  being 
contested  In  Isolated  instances  by  individual 
priests  and  bishops  over  scattered  areas,  I 
think  it  must  be  carried  on  in  a  well- 
planned,  well-organized,  and  constructive 
manner.  The  present  system  of  venereal- 
disease  control  a  la  Army  is  pagan,  and  it 
can  and  will  be  corrected  only  by  arousing 
public  indignation;  by  shocking  parents  into 
realizing  what  has  been  and  is  going  on; 
and  by  familiarizing  them  with  these  things 
which  their  sons  will  face  when  they  are  in- 
troduced to  the  Army.  The  men  in  the  serv- 
ice and  the  chaplains  especially  are  familiar 
with  the  Army's  method  of  presenting  its 
venereal-disease-control  program.  It  Is  the 
most  immoral  and  the  crudest  thing  the 
Army  has  to  offer.  For  in  attempting  to  curb 
a  disease,  the  venereal-disease-control  pro- 
gram in  its  present  form  has  succeeded  in 
encouraging  immorality. 

The  following  examples  are  cited  In  order 
to  clarify  and  support  the  thesis  that  "im- 
morality has  been  encouraged  in  the  Army." 

1.  Back  in  1941  and  again  In  1942  there 
were  many  objections  coming  from  the  sol- 
diers themselves  because  they  were  being 
"forced"  to  take  "pro-kits"  with  them  when 
they  left  the  post.    After  much  pressure  the 


War  Department  clarified  its  regulation  that 
"availability"  of  pro  kits  does  not  mean  "com- 
pulsion" for  the  men  to  carry  them.  Never- 
theless, in  1944  a  chaplain's  attention  was 
directed  to  an  outfit  in  an  overseas  area 
where  the  acceptance  of  a  "pro  kit "  was  the 
condition  on  which  men  were  allowed  passes 
to  town.  And  again  as  late  as  the  summer  . 
of  1945  another  chaplain  happened  upon  the 
same  practice  in  another  outfit  in  the  same 
area.  In  each  instance  the  practloe  was  dis- 
continued only  after  the  chaplain  quoted 
the  regulation.  Was  it  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  local  commanding  officers?  No;  It 
was  rather  their  zeal  for  maintaining  a  low 
veneral-disease   rate   In    their   outfits. 

2.  There  is  no  balance  In  the  venereal-dis- 
ease program  as  It  has  been  and  is  now  pre- 
sent»d  to  the  men.  In  one  or  two  sentence* 
they  are  told  casually  that  "sexual  relations 
are  not  necessary  for  good  health,"  and  that 
"total  abstinence  is  the  best  piotection 
against  venereal  disease."  But  In  six  or  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  sentences  the  use  of 
prophylaxis  Is  boosted  to  the  skies. 

It  is  true  that  the  chaplain  fits  Into  the 
program.  Once  every  6  months  he  is  sched- 
uled to  give  a  15-  or  20-minute  talk  on  sex 
morality.  But  on  the  same  program  a  medi- 
cal officer  explains  the  use  of  prophylaxis 
and  a  film  is  shown  to  demonstrate  it.  To 
supplement  this  the  men  are  warned  about 
venereal  disease  and  instructed  In  the  use  of 
prophylaxis  sometimes  two.  three,  and  foiu* 
times  a  month.  Prominently  displayed  In 
latrines  and  on  the  bulletin  boards  are  large 
posters  advocating  the  use  of  prophylaxis. 
Some  of  these  posters  are  crudely  worded, 
V.  g.  "There  may  be  a  rubber  shortage, 
but  there  is  no  shortage  of  rubbers  •  •  • 
use  prophylaxis,"  and  again.  "You  can  tell 
when  a  gun  is  loaded  but  you  never  know 
when  a  woman  Is  loaded  with  venereal  dis- 
ease •  •  •  use  prophylaxis."  Then  In 
many  orderly  rooms  It  is  not  unusual  to 
see  an  ample  supply  of  "pro  kits"  with  the 
Invitation  "Take  one."  And  all  of  this  in 
the  surroundings  where  men  are  supposed 
to  live. 

3.  The  venereal-control  program  in  the 
Army  Is  reduced  to  an  axiom:  "Education 
in  the  use  of  prophylaxis  and  lU  easv  and 
ready  avallabUity  to  every  man."  A  program 
like  this  considers  It  in  no  way  evil  for  a 
man  to  expose  himself  to  immorality.  The 
terrible  evil  Is  that  a  man  should  fail  to  take 
a  prophylaxis  after  an  exposure. 

4.  Each  commanding  officer  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  keeping  the  venereal -dtsease  rate 
down.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  he  sees  to 
It  that  the  men  are  instructed  In  the  use  of 
prophylaxis  "ad  nauseam."  A  program  like 
this  can  give  the  impression  that  illicit  sex 
relations  are  the  accepted  thing  go  long  as 
prophylaxis  are  used. 

5.  In  a  Latln-Americtui  outpost  a  com- 
manding officer  cooperated  with  the  local 
civilians  by  setting  up  a  combined  "pro  sta- 
tion" and  "house  of  prostitution."  It  was  a 
fenced-in  area  with  a  guard  on  duty  at  all 
times.  When  a  soldier  entered  he  had  to  give 
up  his  pass  to  the  guard.  His  pass  was  re- 
turned as  he  left.  Before  he  left,  however, 
It  was  certain  that  he  had  received  a  pro- 
phylaxis. It  kept  the  venereal -dUease  rate 
down.  But  it  was  an  Army-controlled  house 
of  prostitution. 

6.  At  another  Latin-American  outpost  the 
commanding  officer  confessed  that  he  had 
closed  his  eyes  to  the  practice  of  some  of  his 
men  bringing  native  women  into  the  camp 
area.  Although  it  was  against  the  rules,  it 
was  "safe"  for  the  men  since  they  could  use 
the  pro  station  at  the  camp,  whereas  there 
was  no  such  convenience  In  town. 

All  of  which  gives  us  another  axiom:  "If 
men  are  going  to  expose  themselves,  make 
prophylaxis  convenient."  And  so  at  every 
pro  station  a  GI  is  on  duty  24  hours  a  day 
to  take  care  of  the  men  who  are*  doing  the 
right  (?)  thing  so  long  as  they  take  a  pro- 
phylaxis after  an  exposure. 


Wiiiwf'*'MW»i<i*iilwJi!'iBiiiM'»^ 
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APPEXDIX  TO  THK  COXGKKSSIONAL  RECORD 


7  "Ycru  will  not  be  paid  for  the  time  you 
«- '  '  m  the  hospital  with  •  dose  ol  venereal 
11 ;  •  f  '  is  the  argument  the  line  officer  used 
to  preReiit  to  the  men  as  a  motive  for  not 
becoming  lufected.  Then  the  medico  demon- 
strated the  newest,  simplest,  safest,  and  most 
convenient   prophylaxis,     (Now  a  man   gets 

,  paid  for  the  lime  he  spends  in  the  hospital 
With  venereal  dtseaae.) 

And  so  a  soldier  wucb:  'The  Padre,  my 
parents,  and  my  conscience  tell  me  not  to 
do  this  thing,  while  the  Army  tells  me  how 
to  do  It  ■• 

8  The  crowning  glory  (7»  of  the  Army's 
thorough  Indoctrination  In  venereal-fHM««« 
control  was  most  evident  dunng  the  day* 
of  redeployment  of  troops  from  the  European 
to  the  Pacific  theater.  The  bad  houses  at 
Panama  were  the  most  popular  haunts  Ui  the 
city.  They  were  young  klcls.  most  at  them, 
who  hadn't  a  thing  to  worry  about  btvause 
they  were  equip;>ed  with  "pro  kits,  '  And 
the  Army  u>ld  theui  how  to  use  them. 

I  am  only  one  p.-lest  among  thousands 
and  thousands  of  men  giving  his  and  the 
average  man's  reaction  to  the  venereal- 
dlseaae-control  program  as  he  has  met  It. 
And  I  believe  that  it  should  be  blasted  sky 
high.  There  Is  no  reason  why  this  program 
cannot  be  presented  in  a  dignlflecl  and  con- 
structive manner  without  undermining 
morality  and  encouraging  immoralltv.  That 
▼enereal-dlsease  control  Is  necf>  .'-ir-  .  -  i  '^cll- 
eatablUhed  fact,  but  that  n  be  >•  r- •  .  -  the 
men  In  IV--  present  form  si  u  d  r  :  -  •  ler- 
ated.  The  following  suggest. ous  art-  offered 
to  remedy  the  present  Army  proeram. 

1.  The  Government  should  sp-nd  a?  much 
money  presenting  some  dignified  posters  and 
leaflets  (not  the  "preachy*'  typei  advocat- 
ing self-control,  as  It  does  on  advocating  the 
use  of  prophylaxis. 

2.  The  Government  has  an  obligation  to 
the  good,  decent,  and  moral  men.  These 
men  should  be  given  Incentives  for  remain- 
ing that  way.  Not  all  of  them  have  religious 
principles  to  guide  them  But  they  are 
familiar  with  the  rules  about  moral  be- 
havior and  self-respect,  and  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  follow  them. 

3.  The  Government  should  draw  up  care- 
fully prepared  ouillnes  on  "How  to  Instruct 
men  on  the  subject  of  renereal  diseases," 
In  their  present  form  the?e  outlines  deal 
with  various  types  of  disenses.  their  cause 
and  the  need  of  prophyl.ixis.  They  should 
be  supplemented  by  some  practical  motives 
fcT  moral  behavior  and  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted rules  for  overcoming  the  venereal 
desires  and  avoiding  the  occasions  of  sin. 
Remember  that  the  chaplains  have  a  minor- 
ity of  men  coming  to  church  once  a  week. 
The  Army  has  all  of  the  men  all  the  rest 
of  the  time. 

4.  The  Government  should  offer  a  more 
dignlfi«»d  'reatment  of  the  vener.-al-di'^ft.-^ 
subjecr  rv  ::iaking  available  to  Lr.v  !..■' .-^ 
Crtreiully  prepared  sex-morality  lectures 
which  will  be  read  to  the  men  This  will 
eliminate  the  stupid  effo;--  ■  :  some  officers 
who  have  no  sense  of  men  .;  vn.u(  >  '.i^emselves 
and  who  '•.\.<\\  v:---:  l:::lf  ,  i  :.,'T-^.  •  :vr  a(,:v.,,'i 
to  offer  th   .r  r.  -.m. 

6.  The  Arn^',  s;:G\;.ci  ex'rr:-f>  :'s  ccn'irol 
over  houses  of  prostitution  by  placing  them 
"oft  limits"  It  should  also  restore  the  sys- 
tem of  p---  ':  z  :,::  p'r--r:rc':  wh  become 
Infected  w;U.  vci.erea.  d.-seast- 

6.  It   should    be    an    establi-hci    p        ■ 
the  Army  that,  whenever  a  •.;:'<     r  p;:tlicity 
Is  given  concerning  vencrc...   d  ,-:■   ;      and  the 
use  of  prophylaxis,  an  equal  a  :       .  •     !  -.;'. 
and  space  will  be  given  conce;:.;..^  ;  .   r^;;-., 
and  self-control. 

!■  [  nv.  -:,,c-.r.^  cri-;v;o*:on  th^.t  'he  ClwL^- 
';.i;:  .-(H.;,-'  •;  A:,  "'.i.  .i  arc  •.^■j^--:'.:.\  t;;.  v»t,:i 
a;:i:  C  i.r  ,>•  ■,;:;  f  i.^::;  ir'  li.s.s;  tii,:^  ti.!-' 
L.i-'.i,'i.j    S'ate^    (.'!'-''>  i-fi. 11. fiii    *i.i   e!5lau..3ii    a 


venereal-dlsease-control  progrtun  In  the 
Army  t:,    •  w;:;  bf  worthy  of  their  sons. 

Plea-  :•<.  :.'f  to  do  with  this  letter  as 
you  see  fit.  I  would  request,  however,  that 
my  name  be  withheld  because  of  military 
restrictions. 

With  best  personal  wishes.  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Christ. 


understand  the  suffering  of  others 
throughout  the  world  and  is  ready  to 
share. 

I  am  sure  that  my  people  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains  of  northwest  Arkansas  would 
be  ashamed  of  me  if,  by  my  vote,  I  per- 
mitted one  orphaned  child  of  any  dead 
soldier  of  our  allies  to  starve  or  freeze 
this  winter. 


UNRR.A 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


liO.^.      J  .-i,l''i.  >..}       '.  '    .         i    .-I        :  :^'   . 

OF    ATKANS^.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  6.  1945 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  UNRRA 
was  established  at  the  suggestion  of  our 
own  country  and  out  of  the  generous 
spirit  of  the  American  people  to  bring 
food  and  clothing  to  the  de;t<itute  fami- 
lies of  those  men  and  women  who  gave  all 
they  had.  even  in  many,  many  cases  life 
Itself,  to  support  the  joint  entei-prise  in 
which  we  were  all  at  the  time  engaged, 
that  of  driving  tyranny  from  the  world. 
They,  through  the  underground,  rescued 
and  saved  untold  thousands  of  our  brave 
fliers  and  foot  soldiers,  who  found  them- 
selves shot  down  or  cut  off  in  those  un- 
happy lands.  To  do  this,  they  not  only 
risked  their  own  lives  but  the  lives  of 
their  families,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  their 
homes.  In  order  to  help  us  achieve  vic- 
tory with  as  little  expense  of  lives  as  pos- 
sible, they  blasted  their  own  bridges; 
they  destroyed  their  own  towns;  they 
fou'-'ht  the  common  enemy. 

Americans  are  not  the  kind  of  people 
who  fail  a  friend.  There  may  be  com- 
plaints here  and  there.  And.  of  course, 
mistakes  are  made.  Why.  even  among 
cur  own  soldiers,  boys  we  love  so  much 
and  the  ones  who  fought  for  us,  we  find 
black  markets.  -We  would  not  for  one 
single  solitary  fraction  of  a  second  damn 
and  condemn  the  whole  Army  for  the 
sins  and  derelictions  of  the  few.  There- 
fore, we  cannot,  in  fairness,  damn  and 
condemn  UNRRA  simply  because  within 
its  organization  we  find  those  who  are 
unfaitliful  to  their  trust  and  are  goaded 
to  wrong  by  a  selfish  urge. 

A  lot  of  money  is  asked  for  here,  it  is 
tru  •.  but  the  denial  of  one  package  of 
cigarettes  by  each  of  the  smoking  public 
of  America  per  week  for  1  year  would 
almost  pay  this  bill.  Can  we  afford  to 
jeopardize  the  integrity  of  our  own 
pledged  word  to  the  Allied  Nations,  and. 
of  our  implied  pledge  to  those  who  fought 
for  us  and  with  us  and  are  now  hungry 
and  cold  through  no  fault  of  their  own? 
On  the  wall  m  my  office  Is  a  picture. 
r  h-;'.v.^  n  yn'!r"  AT.'^rican  soldier  feed- 
i:,-  ,i  -:  .:  *■  J  F.  ;,  ;.  -hild,  from  his  own 
mt.;  Ki:  i.;-  ';.\n  rations.  He  will  fight 
on  an  mipiy  sljinariT  if  necessary,  but 
h:^  h  art  and  his  sc  a:  a:  fed.  You  Can 
set^  r  r.i  h;,'=  co'mt-nan'-  '.  I  think  that 
15  the  rra!  sp:r;:.  nf  A:-ner:ca. 

Wr  ^r  -v  by  s;..ir;ng  and  if  America 
sui'ViVf--  the  future,  it  •■^'.Z  hf  !-«  s'ause  she 
iias  the  bigness  of  spiiii.  lo  cUiow  and 


Not  Unduly  Exacting  About  Indonesia — 
Part  II 


EXTEP«SION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE/ 

or  coNNEcncrrr 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurs^y,  December  6,  1945 

Mrs.  LUCS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
of  American  security  is  inextricably  con- 
cerned  with  the  establishment  of  peace- 
ful administtations  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  which  shall  be  acceptable  to  the . 
populations  of  the  islands.  In  particu- 
lar, the  vastly  overcrowded  East  Indies 
group  is  of  *vital  importance  to  us — no 
less  than  to  the  titular  colonial  overlords 
of  those  Islands. 

The  United  States  cannot  and  shotild 
not  claim  a  perfect  record  of  colonial 
administration,  but  in  the  Philippines,  at 
least,  the  events  of  the  past  years  have 
demonstrated  that  our  former  wards  in 
that  Commonwealth  prefer  our  type  of 
government  to  any  of  the  other  political 
offerings  now  current.  For  this  reason 
it  seems  rertarkable  that,  so  far  as  we 
know,  our  Government  has  put  no  moral 
or  other  preasure  on  the  British  or  Dutch 
Governments  to  persuade  them  to  a  like 
course  in  their  East  Indian  insular  r>os- 
sessions.  Htre,  again,  is  an  example  of 
what  Mr.  Secretary  Byrnes  called  our 
being  "not  unduly  exacting."  In 
plainer -spofeen  days  it  might  have  been 
termed  "moral  laziness  and  moral 
cowardice." 

Some  further  results  of  our  passivity 
in  the  Indoi]^sian  crisis  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  dispatches: 

KET  INFLtrENCt:  OF  COMMtrTJlSTS  IN  ASIA  CITTD 

PAHTT.    OJT™    TTNDEK    ANOTHER    NAMZ,    BACKS 
RXVOLTS   IN  BOXrrHEASTESN   A&EA 

<By  A.  T.  Steele)' 

Nrw  DnHi,  iKDiA.  December  3. — Commu- 
nist InQuencts  long  suppressed  or  discour- 
aged In  the  Countries  of  southeastern  Asia 
are  playing  a  growing  If  not  alwa3rs  conspicu- 
ous role  In  the  various  freedom  movementa 
which  today  are  agitating  those  crowded 
lands.  In  general,  their  immediate  an- 
nounced objective  is  Independent  democratic 
government.  In  general,  they  are  striving  to 
work  through  united  fronts  rather  than  by 
taking  a  loae  line,  although  their  policy 
varies  from  country  to  country. 

Many  observers  regard  the  situation  in 
Indonesia  as  a  ix)rtent  of  what  is  likely 
to  happen  elsewhere  in  the  Orient,  par- 
ticularly if  the  United  States  continues 
its  passive  policy  of  leaning  over  back- 
ward to  avcid  undtie  exactions. 

Constantlne  Brown  give  a  compre- 
hensive suiAnuay  in  his  article  of  No- 
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vember  18  published  by  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  excerpt: 

The  far  eastern  volcano  Is  not  yet  In  full 
eruption.  But  unless  the  major  world  pow- 
ers show  more  wisdom  and  a  greater  desire 
for  sincere  cooperation,  there  Is  grave  danger 
that  before  the  end  of  the  year  one  of  the 
most  nopulated  areas  In  the  world  will  be 
In  c:;mplete  turmoil. 

The  Indonesian  situation  nffects  the 
United  States  only  indirectly.  Because  of 
previous  i-grcements.  It  Is  not  possible  for  the 
American  Gcvernment  to  do  more  than  give 
counsel,  whlrh  mnv  or  may  not  be  followed 
by    the    Neth  end    British    Govern- 

jcents.    the    i  .  -1    beneCciaries    of    the 

riches  contained  In  Java  and  Sumati;^. 

S3  far  as  can  be  ascertained  here  there  are 
no  political  subversive  elements  behind  the 
revolution  of  the  Indonesian  peoples.  And 
although  the  Interested  powers  may  Uy  to 
put  the  blame  either  on  "Communist  activi- 
ties" or  on  subversive  propaganda.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Indonesian  leaders  wish  only 
one  thin:?— to  run  their  own  people  them- 
selves. There  Is  no  tendency  on  their  part 
to  divorce  themselves  entirely  from  theU- 
Dutch  masters.  Nci  her  are  there  any  Indi- 
cations that  they  wish  to  proceed  with  a  pol- 
icy of  nationalization  which  would  be  harm- 
ful to  the  large  British  Interests  invested  in 
that  country. 

WOULD   BE    OWN    MASTERS 

The  Indonesian  leaders  want  to  be  masters 
In  their  own  house.  Reports  from  unbiased 
on-the-spot  American  observers  say  they 
would  welcome  an  economic  cooperation 
from  the  western  world— provided  It  Is  more 
beneficial  to  the  millions  of  natives  who  in 
the  past  have  received  only  a  few  meager 
crumbs  from  the  untold  wealth  of  their 
country. 

The  repressive  policy  of  the  Netherlands 
Government  supported  by  the  British  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  is  considered  here  as 

being     frankly     i 'ited.     Use    of     fcrce 

against  the  Far   ;  people  might  have 

paid  dividenC.s  20  ur  30  years  ago.  But  today, 
after  the  British  and  Dutch  have  been  hu- 
miliated during  the  war  and  forced  to  sur- 
render to  the  Jnpanew.  the  display  of  force 
against  poorly  armed  natives  can  make  little 
Impression  on  the  people  of  the  far  Pacific. 

The  poeslbillty  of  the  Indonesians  fighting 
for  self-rule  and  political  and  economic  au- 
tonomy may  have  serious  repercussions  in 
Malaya.  Burma,  and  India  itself.  In  a  period 
of  restlessness  such  as  has  never  been  wit- 
nessed before,  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  and 
British  Governments  to  etick  by  a  policy  cf 
force  are  highly  unwelcom.ed  by  the  American 
Government  and  the  American  people. 

WIIXING    TO    MEEIATB 

This  Government.  In  keeping  with  its  pre- 
vious commitments,  has  adopted  a  hands-cff 
policy  in  that  area,  but  the  administration, 
it  is  said  in  responsible  quarters,  would  not 
hesitate  to  act  as  a  n.ediator  should  the 
governments  In  London  and  at  The  Hague 
ask  for  such  mediation. 

The  Indonesian  situation  has  been  made 
imnccessarily  explosive.  The  British  and  the 
Dutch  must  have  been  fully  aware  that  nego- 
tiations could  have  brought  excellent  results. 
The  present  explosive  crisis  has  been  precipi- 
tated by  an  vable  lack  of  comprehen- 
sion and  sti  -i  on  the  part  of  the  men 
who  have  had  the  responsibility  of  dealing 
with  the  Indonesians'  logical  demands. 

As  George  Moorad.  the  PM  correspond- 
ent, cabled  from  Shanghai  on  Novem- 
ber 29: 

It  Is  perhaps  not  thoroughly  realized  at 
home  that  American  pubUc  opinion  is  the 


single  most  important  factor  In  this  oriental 
tug  of  war,  and  the  various  factions  both 
to  left  and  right  have  been  trying,  up  to  the 
present  rather  successfully,  to  befog  the  pic- 
ture of  American  intents  and  Interest.  The 
struggle  of  political  propaganda  from  both 
Bides  has  already  reached  world-wide  pro- 
poTtioas. 

Practically  every  informed  observer 
agrees  that  the  greatest  danger  to  world 
pence  at  present  arises  from  the  lack  of 
a  determined  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  G?nerally  speaking,  the 
American  public  is  still  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  commitments  have  been  made  in 
its  name  about  our  relations  to  other 
countries — although  those  relationships 
will  determine  to  a  great  degree  the  daily 
life  and  livelihood  of  every  American  for 
years  to  come. 

As  General  Hurley  has  pointed  out,  the 
American  public  has  no  present  part  in 
making  or  even  in  learning  about  our 
policy,  because  the  cliques  and  the  ex- 
perts cover  all  essential  issues  with  se- 
crecy. Ti^e  purpose  of  this  secrecy  is  to 
hide  the  ex;stence  of  a  vacuum,  the 
empty  place  where  our  policy  should  be. 
No  one  has  defined  or  can  define  our  pol- 
icy in  the  Pacific,  because,  the  fact  is, 
we  have  none.  There  are  bits  and  pieces 
of  policy,  limited  to  spec  fie  areas  and  in 
some  cases  conflicting  and  self-contra- 
dictOry — just  as  General  Hurley  de- 
scribed. 

This  situation  has  become  more  acute 
in  recent  years  because  of  administration 
distrust  of  a  well-informed  American 
people,  being  openly  given  the  choice  be- 
tween various  courses.  At  no  time  re- 
cently has  any  executive  department  of 
the  Government  issued  a  majority  and 
minority  report  from  its  advisers.  It  has 
issued  only  unified  statements,  which 
leave  out  every  political  consideration  to 
which  any  of  the  departmental  experts 
may  object.  Since  there  are  experts  of 
every  rolitical  correlation,  the  result  is  a 
pronunciamento.  fuU  of  solemn,  inane 
generalizations. 

Today  in  Indonesia,  as  in  many  other 
sections,  we  are  helping  lo  promote  war 
by  solemnly  refusing  to  adopt  any  prin- 
ciple by  which  both  sides  may  be  forced 
to  adopt  peace.  But  in  order  to  do  that, 
the  American  people  must  first  decide 
wliat  kind  of  a  world  they  want  to  work 
for,  live  in.  and.  if  necessary,  fight  to 
maintain.  Specifically,  in  Indonesia  do 
we  want  a  return  of  Dutch-E.-iglish  co- 
lonial exploitation?  Do  we  want  a  native 
government  led  by  former  collaboration- 
ists of  Japan  on  a  program  of  racial 
hatred  toward  white  men?  Or  do  we 
want,  and  will  we  help  establish  and 
maintain,  a  progressive  system  of  educa- 
tion looking  toward  the  full  participation 
of  the  Indonesian  peoples  in  an  unpreju- 
diced world  society? 

Such  choices,  with  full  documentation 
of  background  and  probabilities  of  out- 
come, should  be  laid  befoie  the  American 
people  by  their  Government.  It  is  only 
in  this  way,  and  not  by  leaning  over 
backward,  or  by  being  not  unduly  exact- 
ing, that  the  United  States  can  properly 
exert  its  present  paramount  influence 
toward  the  establishment  of  peace. 


Address  of  Hon.  Alexa- '  -  "Hley,  of 
Wisconsin,  Before  Shnne  Luncheon 
Meeting,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  7  (legislative  day  of 

Mo7iday.  October  29>.  1945 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  today  brforc  tl)e  Shrine 
luncheon  meeting  in  Wa-'^hington.  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
WPS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks.  Potir  years 
ngo  today  the  news  spread  throughout  Amer- 
ica and  the  world  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor.  In  a  moment  America  became 
united  and  went  to  work  and  performed 
miracles. 

A  >car  later  the  situation  was  very^dark. 
Hitler  was  at  the  gates  of  Stalinsrrad.  Rommel 
at  the  pates  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Japanese 
were  knocking  at  the  door  of  AvsSralla. 
What  changes  havt  taken  place  since  then. 
And  so.  In  this  holiday  season  we  lift  our 
voices  In  gratitude  to  the  Giver  ot  L'.fe  that 
the  victory  Is  ouis. 

It  Is  good  to  be  here  with  yo-  It  Is 

pood  to  be  in  this  refreshing  i  tre  of 

Joy.  to  look  at  smiling  faces,  cheerlul  eyes, 
and  jolly  hearts. 

1  am  spefTcng  to  men  who  possess  the 
qualitv  of  leadership  In  your  make-up.  Any- 
one who  has  eyes  to  see  with  or  ears  to  hear 
with  is  aware  ol  the  fact  that  we  In  America 
have  a  job  on  our  hands.  While  Shrinedom 
is  the  playground  of  Masonry,  it  is  the  plny- 
ground  of  earnest  men  who  are  concerned 
wl»'i  meeting  head-on  the  challenges  of  the 
present. 

Yes:  It  Is  good  to  be  In  this  refreshing  at- 
mosphere of  brother  nobles.  It  is  my  privl- 
lo^e  to  belong  to  Tripoli  In  Milwaukee.  I 
always  like  to  get  out  with  good  fellows — men 
who  radiate  joy  and  good  fellowship,  and 
who  are  attuned  to  the  worthwhileness  of 
living.  S\:ch  men  know  that  it  is  necessary 
to  go  apart  for  refreshment.  Appropriate  re- 
freshment Is  found  in  many  channels  of  hu- 
man living.  We  find  It  In  music,  we  find  it 
In  good  books,  we  find  It  In  good  conversa- 
tion, we  find  It  in  the  playground  of  Masonry. 
But  this  hour  that  I  shall  spend  with  you 
will  not  be  taken  up  with  that  kind  of  going 
apart.  Rather  we  will  consider  among  our- 
selves some  of  the  present-day  challenges 
(and  incidentally  some  of  the  Joys),  because 
life  only  comes  in  meeting  challenRes  effec- 
tively and  conscientiously — in  living  In 
action. 

You  probably  have  noticed,  as  I  have,  that 
In  the  Congress  of  late  there  Is  not  so  much 
of  what  we  call  name  calling.  Men  are  not 
called  standpatters  or  liberals.  Tories  or  Pro- 
gressives as  much  as  formerly.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  are  confronted  with  problems  that 
require  the  best  thinking  of  liberals  and  con- 
servatives— in  fact,  of  all  segments  of  otir 
society.  The  real  issue  now  is  Whether  this 
country  can  maintain  its  republican  form  of 
government.  In  planning  for  this  p>ostWar 
era  one  needs  to  maintain  balance  ard  Judg- 
ment and  an  open  mind  so  that  we  do  not 
find  ourselves  led  up  a  blind  alley. 

As    we    all    know,    since    the    dUcovery    of 
atomic  energy  we  are  living  In  t  world  that 
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hu  gone  ahead  a  thousand  years.  Our  to- 
moiTows  will  be  pretty  much  what  we  make 
them.  We  are  grateful  for  the  cessation  of 
war  and  Americas  return  somewhat  to  nor- 
malcy. All  this  Is  cause  for  gratitude  and 
rejoicing  and  we  are  happy  that  many  new 
discoveries  and  inventions  have  been  made 
which  will  make  our  physical  living  more 
enjoyable. 

However,  we  know  that  material  success 
and  well-being  do  not  by  themselves  create 
real  happiness.  .They  are  but  the  Instru- 
ments which.  If  properly  used,  will  contribute 
toward  happiness  and  toward  peace.  Yes; 
the  mere  accumulation  of  things,  of  money, 
as  many  have  found  out  In  this  period,  does 
not  without  spiritual  values  make  for  peace 
and  joy  within.  It  is  well  at  the  start  that 
we  have  a  clear  understanding  of  this,  be- 
cause If  we  are  to  go  ahead  and  meet  success- 
fully the  problems  up  ahead,  we  must  do  so 
with  a  spirit  of  joy  in  our  hearts,  with  a 
sense  that  roMnd  about  us  are  the  everlasting 
arms.  And  with  a  dedication  In  our  hearts. 
we  will  go  forward  to  do  right  and  Justice. 

The  Great  Teacher  told  us  to  "labor  not 
for  the  meat  which  perisheth.  but  for  that 
meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life." 
And  in  Eccleslastes  we  have  the  Idea  ex- 
pressed another  way:  "Vanity  of  vanities: 
all  l.<>  vanity." 

In  these  war  days,  America  has  had  cog- 
nizance of  this  idea.  You  and  I  know  that 
when  loved  ones  are  in  jeopardy  or  when  cur 
freedom  is  in  jeopardy,  then  our  money,  our 
Income,  all  become  of  little  value  unless 
they  contribute  to  the  safety  of  loved  ones 
and  further  the  cause  of  human  freedom  and 
Justice. 

So  in  this  period  we  must  make  sure  that 
we  do  not  drift  back  into  complacency,  that 
mentally  we  do  not  become  apathetic,  that 
we  meet  our  problems  with  the  thought  of 
mastery  within,  just  as  we  did  during  the 
war  years.  So.  with  this  in  mind,  may  I  be 
privileged  to  suggest  some  points  that  I  think 
we  should  give  consideration  to  in  the  pro- 
gram that  America  must  shape.  I  think  we 
could  all  challenge  each  other  to  do  the 
following  things: 

1.  Substitute  faith.  Uidustry.  thrift,  for 
fear,  slothfulness,  love  of  spending,  etc. 
These  are  not  mere  words  Our  President 
some  years  ago  said  that  the  only  thing  we 
have  to  fear  is  fear  itself.  And  those  words 
cut  into  the  very  depth  of  every  American 
and  brought  courage  and  strength  to  Amer- 
ica. We  cannot  afford  to  loosely  spend,  to  the 
jeopardy  of  the  Nation  s  debt,  shortly  approx- 
imating $275,000,000,000.  Neither  can  we  let 
down  on  the  Job.    We  must  get  to  work. 

2.  Be  alert  to  the  fact  that  we  are  living 
in  a  new  world  of  science  which  is  just  around 
the  corner.  This  new  world  will  bring 
changes  comparable  to  what  the  race  wit- 
nessed during  the  period  of  the  Renaissance 
and  the  di5CGVer>-  of  the  New  World:  com- 
parable to  the  period  of  Industrial  revolution: 
to  the  period  of  the  political  revolution, 
when  America  spearheaded  the  movement 
that  governments  derive  their  power  from  the 
consent  of  the  gcvprn«>d. 

It  is  for  leaders  like  you,  in  your  lodges,  in 
your  businesses,  in  your  churches,  in  your 
homes,  in  every  contact,  to  demonstrate  that 
you  are  not  simply  living  by  the  side  of  the 
road  and  witnessing  this  great  forward  move- 
ment. Rather,  we  mu?t  all  be  alert  to  the 
privilege  and  responsibility  of  living  In  this 
age. 

8.  Get  rid  of  the  little  foxes  In  our  business 
relations.  In  our  political  relations,  in  all  our 
aflfairs — the  little  foxes  that  destroy  the  vines 
of  productivity.    Not  «  a       ri  cooperation 

among  nations,  but  iv  pe;.i*-;  a  on  every 
front,  in  the  individual's  life,  presents  a 
challenge.  We  canno:  be  content  with  a 
static  status.  We  must  watch  our  own 
speech  and  thoughts  lest  we  unwittingly  Join 
the  ranks  of  the  little  faxes,  and  we  must  not 


miss  the  mote  In  our  own  eye  while  trying  to 
spot  the  beam  that  Is  In  our  brother's  eye. 
The  world  needs  friendship  and  understand- 
ing— a  seeking  on  everyone's  part  to  see  the 
other  fellow's  viewpoint.  Every  Individual 
knows  that  it  Is  the  kind  thing,  the  consider- 
ate act,  the  understanding  gesture,  that 
sweetens  the  daily  existence.  Businessmen 
must  not  engage  In  rough  furor  of  economic 
competition.  Rather  they  must  engage  in 
healthy,  friendly  competition — not  over- 
reaching. Labor  must  seek  to  appreciate  the 
problems  of  management,  and  management 
the  problems  of  labor.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  have  to  always  be  in  the  poUyanna 
mood. 

4.  Keep  our  personal  and  national  perspec- 
tive. What  I  have  to  say  now  applies  to  In- 
dividual differences  and  national  differences. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  our  objective.  We 
must  not  behave  like  prima  donnas.  We 
must  put  ourselves  into  the  other  fellow's 
shoes  and  seek  to  see  the  other  fellow's  view- 
point. We  must  seek  to  find  common  ground, 
find  the  things  that  unite  us,  and  look  our 
differences  straight  in  the  eye  and  seek  to 
Iron  them  out.  With  poise,  not  poison,  with 
humility,  not  bravado,  with  restraint,  not 
rashness,  we  must  seek  the  solution. 

5  Bear  in  mind  that  every  age  has  Its 
problems  and  remember  that  we  can  always 
get  refreshment  by  going  back  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  recall  the  his- 
torical situation  that  existed  at  the  time 
these  two  great  American  charters  came  Into 
being.  May  I  read  to  you  the  preamble  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"We.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  oin-selves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America." 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  when  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  formed. 
It  started  out  with  these  words:  "We,  the 
people  of  the  United  Nations,  determine." 

And  it  further  stated:  "to  reaffirm  faith  in 
fundamental  human  rights.  In  the  dignity 
and  the  worth  of  the  human  person.  In  the 
equal  rights  of  men  and  women  and  of  na- 
tions, large  and  small," 

And.  "to  establish  conditions  under  which 
justice  and  respect  for  the  obligations  arising 
from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  interna- 
tional law  can  be  maintained," 

And,  "to  promote  social  progress  and  bet- 
ter standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom." 

And  then  we  find  these  words:  "And  for 
these  ends  to  practice  tolerance  and  live 
together  in  peace  with  one  another  as  good 
neighbors  and  to  unite  our  strength  to  main- 
tain International  peace  and  security  and 
•  •  •  that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used 
save  In  the  common  Interest  and  to  employ 
international  machinery  for  the  prC'motion 
of  economic  and  social  advancements  of  all 
people,  have  resolved  to  combine  oui  efforts 
to  accomplish  these  aims." 

You  will  notice  that  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  In  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  "We,  the  people."  have 
undertaken  the  Job.  That  means  you  and 
me.  That  means  that  you  and  I  can't  pass 
the  buck  to  someone  else.  It  Is  our  Job  to 
establish  Justice,  to  practice  tolerance,  to 
promote  good  will  and  the  general  welfare. 
All  of  us  know  that  the  mere  agreement 
by  50  nations  to  the  Charter  will  not  of  itself 
accomplish  what  we  hope  and  pray  for.  The 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  will  tave  no 
vitality  unless  the  people  make  it  vital,  un- 
less they  activate  it  with  their  will,  intent, 
purpose,  and  desire  for  peace^ 

6.  Relight  the  flame  of  a  worthwhil-;  living 
In   our   homes,    our    schools,    our   churches. 


Clemenceau  sai(  some  20  years  ago,  after  Ver- 
sailles, that  thei  world  was  sitting  on  top  of  k 
powder  barrel.  'The  situation  is  similar  now. 
Conditions  in  isla  and  Ln  the  Near  East,  in 
Europe,  and  oi<-  inability  to  really  go  places 
in  America,  ar*  all  indications  of  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  It  has  been  stated  that 
when  God  created  the  world  he  looked 
upon  it  and  it  jwas  good.  We  have  to  recog- 
nize that  wars,  injustice,  etc..  are  man-made. 
God  works  thr(>ugh  man  His  wonders  to  per- 
form. If  man  ^11  permit  Him.  This  is  the 
way  to  correct  n justices.  It  is  an  individual 
problem.  The  tinstitutions  of  the  home,  the 
school,  and  th<  church  are  made  up  of  indi- 
viduals and  if  those  individuals  are  filled  with 
the  flame  of  divine  living,  we  will  have  the 
result,  as  expr^sed  In  these  words: 

"I  took  a  plec»  of  living  clay 
And  touched  It  gently,  day  by  day. 
And  moldedjwith  my  power  and  art 
A  young  child's  soft  and  yielding  heart." 

Hitler  mold*!  the  youth  of  Germany  his 
way.  Recently!  I  talked  with  a  Senator  who 
had  occasion  to  speak  with  Reverend  Nie- 
moeller  after  lie  was  released,  and  he  con- 
firmed that  eit|)erience  of  the  German  youth. 
But  Hitler's  teaching  sowed  the  wind,  and 
the  world  reafjed  the  whirlwind.  It  is  for 
these  three  Institutions — and  you  and  I  are 
a  part  of  each-^to  get  into  action  so  that  the 
youth  win  glv4  supremacy  to  the  human  and 
spiritual  and  irill  daily  see  the  Joy  of  living 
the  Golden  Riile. 

And  we  must  by  word  and  deed  contribute 
toward  creating  and  maintaining  sound  pub- 
lic opinion  aud  high  Idealism,  which  make 
possible  the  inirrease  of  righteousness,  justice, 
and  good  will  on  the  homefront  and  abroad. 
This  type  of  leadership  is  what  the  world  Is 
hungering  forj  There  must  be  reborn  in  all 
of  us  a  leadership  that  Is  intelligent,  a:»gres- 
sive,  and  serviceable,  that  creates  friendly 
understanding  amon~  all  citizens,  that  in- 
sists on  businesslike  methods  in  administra- 
tive governmeiit,  and  the  living  of  the  high- 
est principles!  by  the  individuals  in  social, 
business,  and  professional  life. 
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Documents  Bearing  on  Termination  of 
Anglo-American  Finaociai  and  Trade 
Discussions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  Dedeniber  7  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  here 
the  statemejit  made  in  Washington  by 
the  Presidenjt  of  the  United  States  and  in 
London  by  tihe  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  on  December  6.  1945,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  American  loan  to  Great  Brit- 
tain;  also  a  Joint  statement  by  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  regard- 
ing the  understanding  reached  on  com- 
mercial policy;  also  a  joint  statement 
regarding  settlement  for  lend-lease  re- 
ciprocal aid,  surplus  war  property,  and 
claims;  and  also  the  financial  agreement 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  tihe  United  Kingdom. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  to  have  these 
documents  jjrinted  in  the  Record,  and  I 
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ask   unanimous   consent   that   they   be 
printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1.  SUtement  made  in  Washington  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  in 
London  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Brit- 

•  ain  on  December  6^  1945. 

2.  Joint  statement  by  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  regarding  the 
understanding  reached  en  commercial  policy. 

3.  Joint  statement  regarding  settlement 
for  lend-lease  reciprocal  aid.  surplus  war 
property  and  claims. 

4  Financial  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

STATEMENT  MADE  IN  WASHINGTON  BT  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNTITD  STATES  AND  IN  LONDON 
BT  THE  PRIME  MINISTEE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  ON 
DECEMBER    6.    I94S 

The  economic  and  financial  discussions 
between  officials  of  the  United  States  and 
United  Kingdom  Governments  meeting  in 
Weslilngton  have  now  been  completed. 

These  discussions  have  been  concerned 
with  the  major  problems  affecting  the  basic 
economic  and  financial  relations  between  tne 
two  countries,  in  the  light  of  the  provisions 
of  article  VII  cf  the  mutual-aid  agreement 
between  their  governments  signed  February 
23,  1942. 

They  have  covered  the  questions  of  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  I  nlted  States  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  demobilization  of 
wartime  trads  and  monetary  restrictions,  the 
settlement  of  lend-lease,  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus  war  property  in  the  United  Kingdom 
owned  by  the  United  States,  and,  finally, 
long-range  commercial  polices  In  the  broad 
sense,  embracing  the  fields  cf  trade  barriers 
and  discriminations,  policies  In  respect  of 
commodities  in  world  surp  us.  cartels,  an 
International  trade  organization,  and  inter- 
national aspects  of  domest  c  measures  to 
maintain  employment. 

The  purpose  of  the  discussions  has  been 
to  arrive  at  mutually  advanta:;eous  solutions 
of  these  problems  which  the  two  govern- 
ments would  commend  to  the  peoples  and 
legislatures  cf  the  two  countiies  and  to  the 
world  as  a  whole. 

B^'th  sides  have  been  fully  ct  nsclous  of  the 
significance  to  other  countrlfs.  as  well  as 
their  own.  of  the  outcome  of  these  discus- 
sions, and  they  have  from  the  beginning  had 
continuously  in  view  the  common  interest 
of  their  governments  in  establishing  a  world 
tradintf  and  monetary  system  from  which 
the  trade  of  all  countries  caa  benefit  and 
within  which  the  trade  of  all  countries  can 
be  conducted  on  a  multilateral,  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis. 

The  discussions  have  been  successful. 
Agreement  has  been  reached,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  legislatures  of  both  coun- 
tries, for  the  extension  by  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Kingdom  of  a  line  of  credit 
of  $3,750,000,000  on  the  terms  stated  in  the 
financial  agreement  signed  th  s  day.  for  the 
following  purposes:  to  facilitate  purchases 
by  the  United  Kingdom  of  gcods  and  serv- 
ices from  the  United  States,  to  assist  the 
United  Kingdom  to  meet  transitional  post- 
war deficits  In  its  current  balance  of  pay- 
ments, to  help  the  United  Kingdom  to  main- 
tain adequate  reserves  of  goll  and  dollars, 
and  to  assist  the  United  Kingdom  to  assume 
the  obligations  of  multilateral  trade.  This 
credit  would  make  it  possible  for  the  United 
Kingdom  to  relax  Import  and  exchange  con- 
trols, including  exchange  arrangements  af- 
fecting the  sterling  area,  ami  generally  to 
move  forward  with  the  UnlttKl  States  and 
other  countries  toward  the  common  objec- 
tive of  expanded  multilateral  trade. 


Agreement  has  been  reached  for  the  final 
settlement  of  lend-lease  and  reciprocal  aid, 
the  disposal  of  surplus  war  property  In  the 
United  Kingdom  owned  by  tHe  United  States. 
and  the  final  settlement  of  the  claims  of  each 
government  against  the  other  arising  out  of 
the'  conduct  of  the  war. 

Agreement  has  been  reached  on  the  broad   . 
principles  of  commercial  policy  for  which  the 
two  governments  will  seek  general  interna- 
tional support. 

These  arrangements.  If  carried  out.  will  put 
an  end  to  the  fear  of  an  economically  divided 
world:  will  make  possible,  throughout  the 
world,  the  expansion  of  employment  and  of 
the  production,  exchange,  and  consumption 
of  goods,  and  wUl  bring  Into  being.  lor  the 
first  time,  a  common  code  of  equitable  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  international  uade  poU- 
cies  and  relation's. 

Tlie  realization  of  these  proposals  will  de- 
pend upon  the  support  given  them  by  the 
peoples  and  legislatures  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  where  they 
envisage  measures  requiring  broad  Interna- 
tiona collaboration,  the  support  of  other 
countrie--. 

The  following  dcx;uments  resulting  from 
these  discussions  are  being  Issued  by  the  two 
governments : 

Financial  agreement. 

Joint  statement  regarding  the  understand - 
in~  reached  on  commercial  policy. 

Joint  statement  regarding  settlement  for 
lend-lease  and  reciprcx»l  aid,  surplus  war 
property,  and  claims. 

JOINT  STATEMrNT  BT  THE  VNTTEO  STATK8  AND 
THE  tJNITED  KINGDOM  REGARDING  THE  UNDER- 
STANDING REACHED  ON  COMMERCIAL  POLICY 

The  Secretary  of  SUte  of  the  United  States 
has  made  public  today  a  document  setting 
forth  certain  "proposals  for  consideration  by 
an  International  conference  on  trade  and  em- 
ployment." These  proposals  have  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  have 
been  submitted  to  other  governments  as  a 
basis  for  discussion  preliminary  to  thf  hold- 
ing of  such  a  conference. 

Equally,  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Is  In  full  agreement  on  all  Im- 
portant points  In  these  proposals  and  ac- 
cepts them  as  a  basis  for  international  dis- 
cussion; and  it  will,  in  common  with  the 
United  States  Government,  use  Its  best  en- 
deavors to  bring  such  discussions  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion,  in  the  light  of  the  views 
expressed  by  other  countries. 

The  two  Governments  have  also  agreed 
upon  the  procedures  for  the  International  ne- 
gotiation and  Implementation  of  these  pro- 
posals. To  this  end  they  have  undertaken  to 
begin  preliminary  negotiations- at  an  early 
date  between  themselves  and  with  other 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  developing  con- 
crete arrangements  to  carry  out  these  pro- 
posals, including  definitive  measures  for  the 
relaxation  of  trade  barriers  of  all  kinds. 

■Qiese  negotiations  will  relate  to  tariffs  and 
preferences,  quantitative  restrictions,  sub- 
faldies,  state  trading,  cartels,  and  other  types 
of  trade  barriers  treated  In  the  document 
published  by  the  United  States  and  referred 
to  above.  The  negotiations  will  proceed  In 
accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  In 
that  document. 


JOINT  STATEMENT  REGARDING  SETTLEMENT  FOR 
LEND-LEASE,  RECIPROCAL  AID,  SURPLUS  WAR 
PROPERTY,    AND   CLAIMS 

1.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  reached  an 
understanding  for  the  settlement  of  lend- 
lease  and  reciprocal  aid,  for  the  acquisition 
of  United  States  Army  and  Navy  surplus 
property,  and  the  United  States  Interest  in 
Installations,  located  In  the  United  Kingdom, 


and  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  financl.il 
claims  of  each  government  against  the  other 
arising  cut  of  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Spe- 
cific agreements  necessary  to  Implement  these 
understandings,  setting  forth  the  terms  in 
detail,  and  consistent  herewith,  are  In  the 
course  of  preparation  and  will  shortly  be  ' 
completed. 

2.  This  settlement  for  lend-lelise  and  re-  • 
clprocal  aid  will  be  complete  and  final.  In 
arriving  at  this  settlement  both  Govern- 
ments have  taken  full  cognizance  of  the 
benefits  already  received  by  them  in  the  de- 
feat of  their  common  enemies.  They  have 
also  taken  full  cognizance  of  the  general 
obligations  assumed  by  them  in  article  VII 
of  the  mutual-aid  agreement  of  February  23. 
1942.  and  the  understandings  agreed  upon 
this  day  with  regard  to  commercial  policy. 
Pursuant  to  this  settlement,  borth  Govern- 
ments will  continue  to  discuss  arrangemeRta 
for  agreed  action  for  th„  attainment  of  the 
economic  objectives  referred  to  in  article 
VII  of  the  mutual-Bid  agreement.  The 
Governments  expect  in  these  discussions  to 
reach  specific  conclusions  at  an  early  date 
with  respect  to  urgent  problems  such  as 
those  in  the  field  of  telecommunications  and 
civil  aviation.  In  the  light  of  all  the  fore- 
going, both  Government.-  agree  that  no  fur- 
ther benefits  will  be  sought  as  consideration 
for  lend-lease  and  reciprocal  aid. 

3.  The  net  sum  due  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  the  United  Strtes  for  the  settlement 
of    lend-lease    and    reciprocal    aid,    for    the 
acquisition    of   surplus    property,    and    the 
United   States   interest    In   Installations,   lo- 
cated in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  the 
settlement    of   claims   shall   be    »650.000,000 
subject  to  the  account  adjustment  referred 
to   below.    This   amount   consists  of    (a)    a 
net  sum  of  $118,000,000  representing  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  the  services 
and   supplies   furnished   or  to  be   furnished 
by  each  Government  to  the  other  Govern- 
ment after  VJ-day    through  lend-lease   and 
reciprocal  aid  channels,  less  the  net  sum  due 
to   the   United   Kingdom   under   the  claims 
settlement,  and  (b)   a  net  sum  of  $532,000.- 
000   for   all   other   lend-lease   and   reciprocal 
aid  items,  and  for  surplus  property  and  the 
United   States   interest   In   instellatlons   lo- 
cated In  the  United  Kinc;dom  and  owned  by 
the  United  States  Government.     The  actual 
amounts  due  to  the  respective  Governments 
for  Items  Included  in  (a)   above  other  than 
claims  will,  however,  be  ascertained  by  ac- 
counting In  due  course,  and  the  total  sum  of 
$650.C03.00O-wlll  be  adjusted  for  any  differ- 
ence between  the  sum  of  $118,000,000  men- 
tioned above,  and  the  act\:al  sum  found  to 
be  due.     All  new  tran-actions  between  the 
two  Governments  after  December  31,   1945, 
will  be  settled  by  cash  payment. 

4.  The  toUl  liability  found  to  be  due  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
be  discharged  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
specified  In  the  financial  agreement  con- 
cluded this  day  for  the  discbarge  of  the 
credit  provided   therein. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  financial  payments 
referred  to  above,  the  two  GovernmenU  have 
agreed  upon  the  following: 

(a)  Appropriate  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment will  be  extended  to  United  States  na- 
tionals In  the  use  and  disposition  of  installa- 
tions in  which  there  is  a  United  States 
interest; 

(b)  Appropriate  settlements  for  the  lend- 
lease  Interest  in  installations  other  than  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonial  de- 
pendencies will  be  made  on  disposal  of  tbe 
installations: 

(c)  The  United  States  reserves  lU  right 
of  recapture  of  any  lend-lease  articles  held 
by  United  Kingdom  armed  fijrces.  but  the 
United  States  has  indicated  that  it  does  not 
intend  to  exercise  generally  this  right  of 
recapture; 
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(di  Disposals  for  military  use  to  forces 
other  than  the  United  Kingdom  armed  forces 
of  lend-lease  articles  held  by  the  United 
Kingdom  armed  forces  at  VJ-day.  and  dis- 
posals for  civilian  use  other  than  In  the 
United  Kingdom  and  tlie  colonial  depend- 
encies of  such  lend-lease  articles,  will  be 
made  only  with  the  consent  of  the  United 
■States  Government  and  any  net  proceeds 
will  be  paid  to  the  Uruted  Stales  Govern- 
ment. The  United  Kingdom  Government 
agrees  that  except  to  a  very  limited  extent 
it  will  not  release  for  clviUan  use  in,  or  export 
from,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonial 
dependencies  lend-lease  articles  held  by  the 
United  Kingdom  armed  forces. 

(e)  The  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom will  use  Its  best  endeavors  to  prevent 
the  export  to  the  Unlte<l  States  of  any  sur- 
plus property  transferred  in  accordance  with 
this  understanding. 

6  The  Gcvernment  of  the  United  King- 
dom agrees  that,  when  requested  by  the  Gov- 
emnAent  of  the  United  [States  from  time  to 
time  prior  to  December  31.  1951.  it  will  trans- 
fer, in  cash,  pounds  sterling  to  an  aggregate 
dollar  value  not  In  excess  of  150.000,000,  at 
the  exchange  rates  prevailing  at  the  times  of 
transfer,  to  be  credited  against  the  dollar 
payments  due  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  Stiiies  as  prtnclp.^1  under  this  settle- 
ment. The  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  use  these  pounds  sterling  exclusively  to 
acquire  land  or  to  acquire  or  construct  build- 
ings m  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonial 
i..  if:  dencies  lor  the  uso  of  the  Government 
i:.  ;;.e  United  States,  and  for  carrying  out 
educational  programs  ;n  accordance  with 
agreements  to  be  conclulcd  be'wc'n  thr  two 
Governments. 

7  T':.'-  <irr!;,.'  ::  ents  {et  out  in  this  state- 
rut:.-  i; -  v^ ,  :  '..  prejudice  U5  any  settle- 
iy,>!i's  c  :.ceriiiu«  lend-lease  and  reciprocal 
.  ;cl  'Aii.r:,  may  be  negjtlated  between  the 
<i  ■•(•::. tnent  of  the  United  Scates  and  the 
Uvvtrmneats  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  India. 

FTNANCTAT,     ACREEMFNT    BITTWKEN    THK    GO^^rRN- 

%;:  \rs    f  the  l'niteu  states  and  the  unitid 

Kl.-.CDOil 

It  Is  hereby  agreed  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Effective  date  of  the  agreement:  The 
effective  date  of  this  agreement  ^all  be  the 
date  on  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  notlfles  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales  has  made  available  the  funds  necessary 
to  extend  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  Hue  of  credit  in  accordance 
With  the  provisions  of  this  agreement. 

2.  Line  of  credit:  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  extenc:  to  the  Gcvernment 

::-(  United  Kingdom  a  line  of  credit  of 
t3  75j  000.000.  which  ma;.'  be  drawn  upon  at 
aiiy  time  between  the  e.Toctive  date  of  th»s 
agreement  and  December  31.   1951.  inclusive. 

3-  Purpose  of  the  line  of  credit:  The  j  ur- 
:  >  :  the  line  of  credit  Is  to  facilitate  pur- 
:  st's  bv  the  United  Kingdom  of  goods  and 
servK-es  in  the  United  States,  to  assist  the 
United  Kingdom  to  meet  transitional  po«t- 
«  '  (.-ticlts  In  its  currf-nt  balance  of  pay- 
:;.i  wi--..  to  help  the  United  Kingdom  to  main- 
tain adequate  reserves  of  gold  and  dcllars. 
:,:.('.  t.i  ;i>~  St  the  Government  of  the  United 
K.;.cdiini  '  .  assume  the  obligations  of  multi- 
lateral trade  as  deT^ned  in  ihit  and  other 
at^rt-empurs 

4    A:r.  .        m  and  interest: 

(  .  Ihr  .;.  ait  of  the  line  of  credit  drawn 
by  December  31.  1G51.  sliall  be  repaid  in  50 
annual  installments  beginning  on  December 
31.  1961.  With  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  percent 
per  annum  Interest  foi-  the  year  1951  shall 
be  computed  on  the  amount  outstanding  on 


Deceiiiber  3:.  1951.  arid  tor  each  year  there- 
after. Interest  shall  be  computed  on  the 
amount  outstanding  np.  January  1  of  each 
such  ye%r. 

Porty-uine  annual  installments  of  {"rin- 
cipal  repayments  and  Interest  shall  be  e<iURl. 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  $31,823,000  for  each 
$1,000,000,000  of  the  line  of  credit  draw:i  by 
December  31.  1951.  and  the  fiftieth  annual 
installment  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $31,340.- 
736.65  for  each  smch  $1,000,000,000.  Each  in- 
stallment shall  consist  of  the  full  amount 
of  the  Interest  due  and  the  remainder  o:'  the 
installment  shall  be  the  principal  to  b<?  re- 
paid In  that  year.  Payments  required  by  this 
section  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5. 

(lit  The  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom may  accelerate  repayment  of  the  amount 
drawn  under  this  line  of  credit. 

5.  Waiver  of  Interest  payments:  In  any 
year  in  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  reqviests  the  Government  o1  the 
United  States  to  waive  the  amount  of  tae 
interest  due  in  the  InBtallment  of  that  year, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
grant  the  waiver  If: 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom finds  that  a  waiver  Is  necessary  in  view 
of  the  present  and  prospective  conditions 
of  international  exchange  and  the  le\el  of 
its  gold  and  foreign  exchange  re6?rve6  fnd 

(b)  The  International  Monetary  Fund 
certifies  that  the  Income  of  the  United  King- 
dom from  home-produced  exports  plus  \\s 
net  ipcome  from  invisible  current  transac- 
tions in  its  balance  of  payments  was  o:i  the 
average  over  the  Qve  preceding  calendar 
years  less  than  the  average  annual  amount 
of  United  Kingdom  imporu  during  191:6-38, 
fixed  at  £866.000,000.  as  such  figure  m.iy  be 
adjusted  for  changes  In  the  price  level  of 
these  Imports.  Any  amount  In  excess  of 
£43.750.000  released  or  paid  In  any  year  on 
account  of  sterMng  balances  accumulated  to 
the  credit  of  overseas  governments,  mone- 
tary authorities  and  banks  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  agreement  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  capital  transaction  and  therefore  shall 
not  be  Included  In  the  above  calculatlDn  of 
the  net  income  from  invisible  current  trans- 
actions for  that  year.  If  waiver  Is  requested 
for  an  Interest  payment  prior  to  that  due  in 
1955.  the  average  Income  shall  be  com]>uted 
for  the  calendar  years  from  1950  through  the 
year  preceding  that  In  which  the  request  is 
made. 

6.  Relation  of  this  line  of  credit  to  other 
obligations: 

ID  It  is  understood  that  any  amoun "s  re- 
quired to  dl.^charge  obligations  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  third  countries  out- 
standing on  the  effective  date  of  this  F»ree- 
ment  will  be  found  from  resources  other  than 
this  line  of  credit. 

(11)  The  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom will  not  arrange  any  long-term  loans 
from  governments  within  the  British  Com- 
monwealth after  December  6.  1945.  and  be- 
fore the  end  cf  1951  on  terms  more  favcrable 
to  the  lender  than  the  terms  of  this  line  of 
credit 

(lil)  Waiver  of  Interest  will  not  b?  re- 
quested or  allowed  under  section  5  In  any 
year  unless  the  aggregate  of  the  releases  or 
payments  1"  that  year  of  sterling  balmces 
accumulited  to  the  credit  cf  overseas  gov- 
ernments, monetary  authorities  and  hanks 
(except  in  the  case  of  colonial  dependercie? ) 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  agreement 
is  reduced  proportionately,  and  unless  inter- 
est payments  due  In  that  year  on  loar;6  re- 
ferred to  in  <il)  above  are  waived.  Tht  pro- 
portionate reduction  of  the  releases  or  pay- 
ments of  sterling  balances  shall  be  calcv.lated 
in  relation  to  the  aggregate  released  and  paid 
in  the  most  recent  year  m  which  waiver  of 
interest  was  not  requested. 

(iT)  The  application  cf  the  principlis  set 
forth  in  this  section  shall  be  the  subject  of 


full  consul taticai  between  the  two  govern- 
ments as  occasion  may  arise. 

7.  Sterling  ar^a  exchange  arrangements' 
The  GovernraJEnt  of  the  United  Kingdom 

will  complete  a^-angements  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable and  in  afiy  case  not  later  than  1  year 
after  the  eflecdve  date  of  this  agreement, 
unless  in  exce{Jtlonal  cases  a  later  date  is 
agreed  upon  aft^r  consultatlcn,  under  which 
immediately  after  the  completion  of  such 
arrangements  tile  sterling  receipts  from  cur- 
rent transactions  of  all, sterling  area  coun- 
tries (apart  fro«i  any  receipts  arising  out  of 
military  expenditure  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  prior  to  December  31. 
1948,  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  treated 
by  agreement  ^itb  the  countries  concerned 
on  the  same  baisis  as  the  balances  accumu- 
lated during  thj  war)  will  be  freely  available 
for  current  transactions  in  any  currency 
area  without  discrimination;  with  the  result 
that  any  discrli^lnatlon  arising  from  the  so- 
called  sterling  lirea  dollar  pool  will  be  en- 
tirely removed  ind  that  each  member  of  the 
sterling  area  vAW  have  its  current  sterling 
and  dollar  receipts  at  its  free  disposition 
for  current  tra»sactions  anywhere. 

8.  Other  exchiange  arrangements: 

(i)  The  Govefc-nment  of  the  United  King- 
dom agrees  thit  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  agreement;  It  will  not  apply  exchange 
controls  in  suc>  a  manner  as  to  restrict  (a) 
payments  or  transfers  In  respect  to  products 
of  the  United  jStates  permitted  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  tJnlted  Kingdom  or  other  cur- 
rent transactioiis  between  the  two  countrios 
or  (b)  the  use  of  sterling  balances  to  the 
credit  of  residents  of  the  United  State,s  aris- 
ing out  of  current  transactions  Nothing  in 
this  paragraph  Ki)  shall  affect  the  provisions 
of  article  VII  tf  the  articles  of  agreement 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  when 
those  articles  hiave  come  Into  force. 

(il)  The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  agree  that  not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
agreement,  unlfss  in  exceptional  cases  a  later 
date  ts  agreed  upon  after  consultation,  they 
will  impose  no  l^estrictlons  on  payments  and 
transfers  for  cti^rent  transactions.  The  obli- 
gations of  tlito  paragraph  (ii)  shall  not 
apply: 

(a)  to  balances  of  third  countries  and 
their  nationals  eccumulated  before  thla  para- 
graph  (11)   becoimes  effective;  or 

(b)  to  resUiftions  imposed  in  conformity 
with  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  provided  that  tiie 
Governments  ol  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  vjlll  not  continue  to  mvoke  Uie 
provisions  of  ajtlcle  XIV,  section  2,  of  tliotse 
articles  after  \\v.%  paragraph  (li)  beconu^s 
effective,  unlets  in  exceptional  cases  aft«}r 
consultation  tliey  itgree  otherwise;  or 

(c)  to  rcstrlftlons  imposed  in  connection 
with  measures  idesigned  to  uncover  and  dlK- 
pose  of  assets  (>f  Germany  and  Japan. 

(iii)  This  section  and  section  9.  which  are 
in  anticipation  of  more  compieheusive  ai- 
rangements  by  multilateral  agreement,  shall 
operate  until  December  31,  1951. 

9.  Imnort  arrangements:  If  either  the  Gov- 
ernment of  th<  United  States  or  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  imposea  or 
maintains  quaftititative  import  restrictions, 
such  restrictlotis  shall  be  administered  on  a 
basis  which  d(ies  not  discriminate  against 
imports  from  tfce  other  count;7  In  respect  of 
any  pr(xluct;  provided  that  this  undertaking 
shall' not  apply  in  cases  m  which  (a)  Its  ap- 
plication would  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  country  in)(X>sing  .<»uch  restrictions  from 
utilizing,  for  tHe  purchase  of  needed  impwrts, 
inconvertible  currencies  accumulated  up  to 
December  31,  1946.  or  (b)  there  may  be  spe- 
cial necessity  JDr  the  country  imposing  such 
restrictions  to  assist,  by  measures  not  in- 
volving a  substantial  departure  from  the  gen- 
eral rule  of  jlondiacnimnatioD,  a  country 
whose  econom;  ■  has  been  disrupted  by  war. 
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or  (c)  either  government  imposes  quantita- 
tive restrictions  having  equivalent  effect  to 
an  exchange  restriction  which  that  govern- 
ment is  authorized  to  impose  in  coafonnity 
with  article  VII  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  l)eco3ie  effec- 
tive as  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later  than 
December  31.  1946. 
10.  Accumulated  sterling  balances: 
(1)  The  Governmeht  of  the  Unit?d  King- 
dom Intends  to  make  agreements  with  the 
countries  concerned,  varying  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  case,  for  an  rarly  set- 
tlement covering  the  sterling  balsnces  ac- 
cumvlated  by  sterling  area  and  otter  coun- 
tries prior  to  such  settlement  (toge.her  with 
any  future  receipts  arising  out  of  military 
expenditure  by  the  Government  of  the 
Uriited  Kingdom  to  the  extent  to  w.ilch  they 
are  treated  on  the  same  basis  by  egreement 
with  the  countries  concerned).  Tlie  settle- 
ments with  the  sterling  area  cour  tries  will 
be  on  the  basis  of  dividing  the.'^e  accumu- 
lated balances  into  three  categories:  (a)  bal- 
ances to  be  released  at  once  and  convertible 
Into  any  currency  for  current  tra  isactlons, 
(b)  balances  to  be  similarly  released  by  in- 
stallments over  a  period  of  years  leginning 
in  1951,  and  (c)  balances  to  be' adjusted  as  a 
contribution  to  the  settlement  of  war  and 
postwar  Indebtedness  and  in  recognition  of 
the  benefits  which  the  countries  c:oncerned 
might  be  expected  to  gain  from  such  a  set- 
tlement The  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  make  every  endeavor  to  secure 
the  early  completion  of  these  arranf  emcnts. 

(ii)  In  consideration  of  the  fac:  that  an 
Important  purpose  of  the  present  line  of 
credit  IS  to  promote  the  development  of  mul- 
tilateral trade  and  facilitate  its  early  re- 
sumption on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  agrees 
that  any  sterllrg  balances  released  or  other- 
wise available  for  current  payments  will,  not 
later  t'pan  1  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  agreement  unless  in  special  cases  a  later 
date  is  agreed  upon  after  consultation,  be 
.freely  available  for  current  transactions  In 
any  cu'rer.cy  area  without  dlscrlrr. Ination 
11.  Definitions: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  agreemmt: 
(1)  The  term  "current  transactlDns"  shall 
have  the  meaning  prescribed  in  a  tide  XIX 
(I)  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund. 

(ID  The  term  "sterling  area"  ineans  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  other  teritorles  de- 
c!ared  by  the  defense  (finance)  (d«flnltlon  of 
sterling  area)  (No  2)  order,  1944  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  sterling  area,  namely,  the  fol- 
lowing territories,  excluding  Canada  and 
Newfoundland— that  Is  to  say:  (£)  any  do- 
minion: (b)  any  other  part  of  His  Majesty's 
dominions;  (c»  any  territory  In  respect  of 
which  a  mandate  on  behalf  of  the  League  of 
Nations  has  been  accepted  bv  His  Majesty 
and  is  being  exercised  by  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  any 
dominion:  (d)  any  British  protectorate  or 
protected  state;  (e)  Egypt,  the  A.iglo-Egyp- 
tlan  Sudan  and  Iraq:  (f)  Iceland  and  the 
Faroe  Islands. 

12  Consultation  on  agreement:  Either 
Government  shall  be  entitled  to  approach  the 
other  for  a  reconsideration  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  agreement.  If  In  Its  cplnion  the 
prevailing  conditions  of  International  ex- 
change Justify  such  reconsideration,  with  a 
view  to  agreeing  upon  modiflcatlor.s  for  pres- 
entation to  their  respective  leglslitures. 

Signed  m  duplicate  at  Washington.  D.  C. 
this  6th  day  of  December  1945. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Unltid  States  of 
Amtrica- 

Fred  M  Viiscn. 
Secretaiy  of  the  rre&suTy. 
For  the  Government  of  the  Ur  Ited  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  northe-n  Ireland: 

HAI.IFAX. 

llis  Majesty's  Ambassador  EitraordinaTy 

and  PlempMentiary  at  Waihington. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday.  December  7,  1945 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
at  the  TIayflower  Hotel,  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Col.  J.  Mon- 
roe Johnson.  Director  of  the  OflBce  of 
Defense  Transportation,  and  also  in 
commemQration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, was  given  by  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads.  Qi-  genial  and 
able  colleague,  the  Honorable  Alfred  L. 
BtJLWiNKLE.  of  North  Carolina,  and  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  delivered  a  most  inter- 
esting and  informative  speech,  which  I 
include  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record: 

Chairman  Lea,  of  the  commitee,  being 
necessarily  absent,  the  duty  and  privilege 
has  fallen  upon  me  to  take  his  place  on 
this  program. 

I  deem  it  both  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure, 
on  behalf  of  the  committee,  to  be  present 
and  to  pay  honor  to  Col.  J.  Monroe  John- 
son, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transjxjrtatlon.  at  thU  dinner  given  by  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads.  The  Na- 
tion is  grateful  to  him  for  his  magnificent 
efforts  to  aid  in  the  transportation  of  mate- 
rials of  war  and  troops  during  the  critical 
period  through  which  we  have  passed. 

It  is  also  quite  an  honor  for  me  to  be 
here  and  speak  to  you  on  this  occasion, 
which  I  understand  is  recognized  as  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  in  the 
United  States  Congress  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  although, 
accurately  speaking,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  was  not 
esublished,  or  created,  until  Monday.  De- 
cember 14,  1795.  At  that  time  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  Standing  Rules  and 
Orders  for  the  first  session  of  the  Fourth 
Congress  were  adopted,  and  under  the  prov- 
sions  r'  these  rules  four  committees  were 
named : 

1.  A  Committee  on  Elections,  seven  mem- 
bers. 

2.  A  Committee  on  Claims,  seven  meml>ers. 

3.  A  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Manu- 
facture?, seven  members. 

4.  A  Committee  of  Revlsal  and  Unfinished 
Business,  three  members. 

The  Rules  and  Orders  of  that  day  lurther 
provided  that;  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Manu- 
factures to  take  Into  consideration  all  such 
petitions  and  matters  or  things  touching  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  as  shall  be  presented,  or  shall  or  may 
come  In  question,  and  be  referred  to  them 
by  the  House,  and  to  rejfcrt,  from  time  to 
time,  their  opinion  thereeh." 

Two  of  these  committees  had  been  created 
in  previous  Congresses.  The  Committee  on 
Elections  on  April  13.  1789.  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Claims  on  November  13.  1794.  The 
Committee  on  Elections  waa  largely  a  com- 
mittee on  credentials  as  well  as  to  pass  upon 
the  question,  if  there  should  be  one,  as  to 
the  election  of  a  Member.  Due  to  the  numer- 
ous claims.  In  the  nature  of  petitions,  which 
were  filed  with  the  Congress,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  create  a  committee  to  investi- 


gate and  pass  upon  these  before  the  li  ^  o 
considered  them.  Likewise,  it  developed  a 
year  later  that  the  merchants,  manufactur- 
ers, and  shipping  and  mining  Interests  of 
that  day  also  had  filed  numerous  petitions 
in  the  House  relating  to  their  businesses. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  prior  to  this 
first  session  of  the  Fourth  Congress  that 
the  House  consisted  of  115  Members,  and  that 
all  bills,  resolutions,  petitions,  and  bo  forth, 
were  not  considered  by  any  committee. 
When  the  Hotise  convened.  If  a  bill  or  resolu- 
tion was  drafted  It  was  then  referred  to  the 
House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
There  may  have  been  hearings  by  some  select 
committee,  or.  rather.  Investlfrations.  The 
whole  matter  was  thrashed  out  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  .  When  the  claims  and 
petitions  became  too  many,  the  Committee 
on  Claims  was  established  as  I  have  stated, 
and  a  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Manufac- 
tures was  likewise  established  later  on. 

The  Speaker  wasted  no  time  In  appointing 
this  committee  on  Monday,  the  14th  of  De- 
cjmber  1795.  The  committee  was  composed 
of: 

Mr.  Benjamin  Goodhue,  of  Massachusetts, 
chairman. 
Mr  Benjamin  Bourne,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  Edward  Livingston,  of  New  York. 
Mr.  John  Swanwick.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  of  Maryland. 
Mr   Joslah  Paiker.  of  Maryland. 
Mr  William  Smith,  of  South  Carolina. 
The   first   ofBcial   act  of  business  of  this 
committee  was  a  petition,  or  memorial,  of 
John  Courts,  collector  of  the  revenue  for  the 
district  of  Cedar  Point.  In  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, praying  that  Enjemoy,  in  the  State  of 
Maryland,  be  made  a  port  of  entry  instead  of 
Cedar  Point.     Up  to  this  time  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  what  action  was  taken  on 
the  memorial  of  Mr.  Courts. 

The  first  written  report  that  1  found  that 
the  committee  filed  was  on  the  petition  of 
Samuel    Legare,    James    Theus,    and    Samuel 
Prloleau  on  the  27th  day  of  December  '796. 
These  three  gentlemen  were  owners  of  the 
ship.    General    Washington,   and    it    appears 
from  the  record  that  in  the  year  1794  some  of 
the  crew,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  cap- 
tain, as  was  alleged  In  the  petition,  concealed 
and  secreted  amongst  the  ballast  a  few  kegs 
of  gin,  some  of  which  was  landed   In   the 
United  States  contrary  to  the  Revenue  Act 
without  being  reported  by  the  master  of  the 
ship      A  fine  of  $500  was  placed  upon  him, 
and  the  owners  of  the  ship  became  surety  for 
the  payment  of  this  amount.    The  captain,  or 
master,  left  the  State  of  South  Carolina  for 
parts    unknown     and    was    not    eiq>ected    to 
return.     The    Treasury    Department   was   re- 
quested by  the  owners  of  the  ship  to  relieve 
them  of  the  payment  of  this  $500.    This  was 
refused,  so  they  came  to  Congress.    This  com- 
mittee of  149  years  ago  made  a  report  in  brief 
and  terse  language,  quote:  "That  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners.  Messrs.  Legare.  Theus,  and 
Prinleau  cannot  be  granted."     Nor  do  I  find 
where  the  House  took  any  action  on  this  ad- 
verse report  of  the  committee 

The  coal  miners  of  Virginia  petitioned  for 
a  higher  tariff  on  coal  In  order  to  protect  the 
coal  miners  from  being  at  the  mercy  of  the 
foreign  shippers  of  coal  of  that  day. 

This  brings  to  my  mind  the  reason  for  the 
separation  of  manufactures  from  commerce. 
Numeroas  conflicts  had  arisen  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Jurisdiction  on  tariff  duty  between 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  Manufactures. 
This  tariff  fight  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  for  it  was 
claimed  by  the  protectionists  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Commltty  on  Commerce  and 
Manufactures  was  to  foster  Infant  Industries. 
It  was  claimed  that  none  of  the  22  revenue 
bills  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Me&zu 
had  l>eneflted  the  manufacturers.  For  tula 
reason,  the  advocates  of  protection  sought 
the  separation  of  commerce  from  manu- 
factures.   To  the  chagrin  of  the  free  traders. 
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the  Speaker.  Henry  Clay,  packed  the  new 
Committee  on  Manufa<:tures  with  friends  of 
protection.  This  new  committee  at  once 
became  the  rival  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  reported  out  numerous  tariff 
bills  up  to  the  year  1332.  After  this  time, 
it  had  little  Influence  but  did  report  a  bill 
on  wool  duty  as  late  as  1864.  though  It  had 
lost  lU  place  among  the  great  committees 
of  the  House. 

During  the  years  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce loat  some  Jurisdiction.  On  December 
19,  1883,  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors WM  established  and  took  over  the  Jtirls- 
dlctlon  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill.  In 
1935  It  lost  Jurisdiction  when  foreign  water 
transportation,  coast  guard,  and  other  mat- 
ters were  vested  in  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  Committee  on  C<ii'  u  >  '•  continued 
from  1819  to  the  year  1(1  (.:  Aim  lu  name 
wa«  changed  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  It  wan  a  very  Interest- 
ing event  which  brou^jht  nbotu  the  change 
In  the  title  of  the  committee.  In  the  first 
Mtalon  of  the  Flfty-tecond  Congress  there 
wns  n  contest  In  the  Democratic  caucua  for 
Kit.  Charles  F.  CrUp,  of  Ororgln.  R'ljier 
w  A.ila.  at  TeXM.  and  Wllllnm  M.  Springer, 
of  lUlnoU,  were  the  cir  i  !  .  .s  On  the 
thirtieth  ballot  Mr.  Cnp  *>■  nominated. 
When  Mr  CrUp  was  olected  Speaker  he  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Springer  u.-.  f";  iirman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  M  much  Ui  the 

:.:,,      !,.■.  :  1  .  .  .    -p  i-  \  .:..  c  ;,  ..       ,    ,    .; 
b*  ■      ill  I        .1  ,. . .  ccnninlllef.    EvidiMiliy 

I!,.  .  :  ..  .  ,  '  i;,-  hot.  and  In  order  to 
p.  .  I  .\!  M  .  Uie  Speaker  nppolnlc<l  him 
ch.4..u..i..  ..:  ...t  Conunlltoe  on  Comniercc. 
'n^iH  did  not  work,  and  the  Speaker  tuck  an- 
other try  at  It.  and  had  liie  name  of  the  com- 
mittee changed  from  Commerce  to  the  Com- 
mliice  on  Intorttnte  und  ForclBn  Conunercr. 
Wr>  do  not  know,  of  course,  whether  Mr, 
Milla  «c  uld  have  been  piacated  by  the  ch.inK- 
int;  ol  the  utune  ur  not.  becauae  h«i  wu4 
i-lcctod  to  the  United  Statca  Senate  and  d.d 
not  hitva  Uxc  opportunity  of  rcft^suig,  but  it 
was  rumored  around  (hut  he  would  not  have 
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Commerce  Committee  and  all  that  Includes, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commlssloii 
and  all  that  Includes,  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  the  Railway 
Adjustment  Act.  Public  Health,  legislation 
relating  to  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  pe- 
troleum and  the  PeUol^um  Administrative 
Board,  natural  gas.  and  many  other  subjects 
So  you  can  see  why  I  am  proud  of  the  fact — 
and  1  know  that  every  member  of  this  com- 
mittee Is — that  it  has  weathered  the  storms 
of  the  past  150  years  and  Is  today  the  great- 
est legislative  committee  In  the  Hcuse  of 
Repiesentaiives 

If  time  would  permit,  which  It  does  not. 
It  would  be  Interesting  to  give  In  de<.all  the 
many  and  various  bills  that  have  become 
law  during  th^se  160  years.  I  cannot  take 
that  time,  btrt  I  do  want  to  call  1o  your 
attention  that  from  this  committee  nearly 
lOa  years  ago  was  reported  out.  and  finally 
enacted  Into  law.  the  mil  which  mads  teleg- 
raphy poealblo  in  the  United  State*.  With- 
out ihla  meant  of  communtcutlon  tie  rail* 
roads  could  not  have  been  extended  iiver  the 
Nation  as  they  have.  Hand  In  hand  these 
two  have  brov.ght  progrcsn  to  the  country. 
Without  the  telephone,  without  the  telegraph, 
without  the  radio,  transportation  would  be 
seriously  crippled  whether  by  air.  land,  or 
sea.  Some  day  I  hope  to  bo  able  in  select 
the  bills  reported  out  of  the  committee  which 
have  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  United  Stotes.  a*  well 
as  the  other  bills  which  have  nftected  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen 

We  have  touched  on  the  creotlon  r  nd  his- 
tory of  the  committee  during  its  IflO  years. 
Tlie  work  of  the  committee  hat  been  touched 
on  In  closing  it  mlRht  be  well  to  remind 
you  that  a  tomorrow  is  coining.  The  future 
holds  very  hcnvy  responsibilities  and  exceed- 
ingly hard  work  for  each  a.id  every  member 
of  the  committee.  It  Is  true  that  a  great 
amount  of  the  work  deaU  with  re-juUtory 
Icv'Ulatlon.  which   Is  very    i:  Mt    to  the 

country       It    Is   nlso   true    t!  ic    of   the 

work  will  denl  with  the  individual  cltleen  of 
the  Nation  In  times  like  these,  of  a  neces- 
sity thette  types  of  leijlslatlon  must  liicrease; 
but,  be  that  aa  It  may.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  underlying  principle  of  the 
lefflKlstlon  that  will  be  report«d  out  of  the 
committee  mvtst  have  oa  Ita  guide  the  words 
"In  the  public  interest  " 

On  behalf  of  each  and  every  member  of 
the  committee,  I  wish  to  exprett  our  apprc« 
rlntlon  for  the  invitation  whirii  you  etitended, 
and  wo  accepted,  to  be  present  and  honor 
a  truly  great  American  cltlren.  Col.  Monroe 
Johnson,  and  I  wish  to  say  to  htm  tlmt  he  U 
In  every  reapect  well  quulined  and  worthy 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce 

P(;llnwinB  Is  a  list  of  the  namci  of  the 
men  who  served  as  chnliinen  of  thf  com- 
mlltiT  dmlnw  the  160  years,  with  the 
ConBro.'«»es  they  served  In.  and  thi'  years: 
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C  .  Churchill  Caulirelong,  New  York, 
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J  Do. 
J)hn  B.  Suthcrlund,  Pcans> Ivania. 

Do. 
J  rancis  O.  J.  Smith,  Maine. 
1  dward  Cwftis  New  Ycirk. 
J  ihn  I*.  Kennt-dy.  .M8r>land. 
I  raac  C.  Hq|n  rs,  .North  Carollns. 
j  [olKTt  McClcllsml.  Michiiain. 
kftehinuton  Hunt,  New  York, 
tohcrt  n.  Mt  Lane,  Maryland. 
)avl<l  I..  .<(>ynioiir.  New  York. 
'  hnmos  J.  B.  Fuller,  Maine. 
;iihu  B.  Wiishliurn,  llllnoi*. 
,  ohn  ('ochninc.  .New  York. 
:ilhii  n.  W  iu<libiiru,  llliuuls. 
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Do. 

1)0, 

Do. 
Cathsn  F  Dixon.  Tthodr  Ivlsnd. 

Rfnnel  Shsll«l»iirvrr,  Ohio. 
Mlllsiii  A.  Whp<  Icr.  Nrw  York. 

rsiik  llrti-lorO.  \N  chI  Vlitilulit. 
ohn  11    Kiuiiiin.  'IvioM. 

D.I. 

lorsiT  K.  I'niT,  fnllforrlB. 
ohn  II.  Kcavi^i  'Icmui. 
.    ■  Do. 
dnrllM  I..  ri«r<1r,  Ml»i»»>iirl. 
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Thle  Hurley  Controveriy 

LXTtNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.GUFFEY 

or  PINNtYLVANU 
IN  THE  WniATI  OF  THE  UNITED  8TA 

Friday,  Di'centbvr  7  Kleoislatii^  <tav  of 
Monday.  October  29).  1915 

Mr.  OUlTEY.     Mr.   T"  .     '  tu,  I  aak 

unanlmouiconaent  to  h.i  itedlnthe 

Appendix  pf  the  Ricord  an  nrtldt?  en- 
titled "Exit  Pat  Hurley."  by  Maxwell  S. 
Stewart.  oublUhcd  In  the  Dscember  8. 
IMS.  laauMof  the  Nation:  and  X  also  a«k 
unHnim(i\ijconM^ni  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  the  eohimn  enllUed  "On  the 
Other  Ha^l."  by  Lowell  Mellett.  In  which 
Mr.  Melleit  UMa  the  heading  "Thinks 
Hurley  mi|lU  give  Chinese  benent  u(  his 
1031  OklaHoma  plan." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Nation  of  December  8    1945) 
Exrr  Pat  Huklet 
(By  Maxwell  S.  Stewart) 
Ordinarily  when   a  public  servart  falls  In" 
his  task,  he  resigns  quietly,  and   his  short- 
comings are  mercifully  forgotten.     This  has 
always  been  true  in  the  diplomat  c  service, 
where   tradition  frowns  upon  the  alrmg  of 
Individual  oplniona.     But   Patrick  Hurley  Is 
not  a  man  who  can  accept  failure  gracefully. 
He  showed  that  repeatedly  In  hl«  brief  but 
stormy  career  as  Ambassador  to  CMna.    And 
when  the  Inevitable  consequences  of  his  med- 
dltn;;  In  Chinese  domestic  affairs  became  so 
apparent  that  he  was  denounced  In  Congress, 
his   ln(>rdlnate   vanity   would   not   permit   a 
peaceful  exit.     Instead,  he  Issued  an  angry 
public  statement  which  only  drun'utlEed  his 
unfitness  for  the  responsibilities  vk  itb  which 
he  had  beeo  entrusted. 

His   attempt   to  shift   the   blame  for   hla 
failure  to  his  former  subordinates  is  a  reflec* 
tlon  of  both  hlh  viuiity  and  his  incc  mp''ence. 
While  It  is  tiu<<  that  his  stuff,  almost  to  a 
man,  opposed  hm  consistent  support  of  the 
reactionary  elcmcntM  in  the  ChuiiKkinit  re- 
glme.  It  must  be  remembered  thi.i  Hurley's 
policies  In  every  case  prevailed  and  that  dur- 
ing the  psKi  6  or  8  montha  he  had  surrounded 
himself  with  men  of  his  own  chocalnK.     Nor 
has  the  China  DlvUlon  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment    excici.ied     a     restraining     Influence. 
When    conlllct    aroae.    Hurley    wis    upheld 
Hgainit  the  Judgment  of  experts  who  had 
•pent   years   studying   China's   complex    po- 
litical problems.     Hurley  might  have  argued 
that  civil   war  would  have  broker,  out  even 
If   the   United   Staves   had    not   encouraged 
the  Kuomlntang  with  promises  of  American 
hacking,  but  he  d  has  no  grounds  for 

blaming   our    im  it    in    thi.t    war    on 

those    who    o|  ;     s<  >i     our    taking    sides     In 
China's  domct.ui;  di.spute.    Hurley's  charge 
that  some  of  the  career  men  opstiljr  (svorsd 
the  Cc^mmunlsts   Is   a   deliberate   mlarepre- 
■•ntatlon  cooked  up,  apparently,  t  ir  political 
effect      The  p  xlvocated  by  vhe  experu 

were  from  th<  ..ing  essentially  thuae  of 

Stllwell  and  Oauss.    They  sought  to  prevent 
American  supplies  from  being  dlvarted  from 
the  war  against  Japan  for  use  In  civil  con- 
flict and  to  assist  all  groups—  not  merely  the 
Communists— Hieeklng    to   establish    a   mure 
democrat  China,     In 

contrast,  i  lupport  of 

the  Kuomini  liing 

to   resist    pc'i  I    .......    :_;     v   ..   .latlo 

constitutional  reform. 

The  part  of  General  Hurley's  statement 
that  most  clearly  betrsyei  his  unfltness, 
however,  was  the  aelf-oontrndlctory  charge 
that  theHe  foreliMi-tervice  ofnclr<l>i  'vrre  siding 
slmui  iiloo  and 

wuh  (  '  democ- 

racy 11)  .1   IK  I-  (•!  r     It  woulil  be  Im- 

poaaibii-  m  II  b!.;,  .,:.,ile  to  utilnngls  the 
confusion  that  apparently  exists  in  Oeneral 
Hurley's  mind  regarding  these  b  isle  Isaues. 
The  equating  of  democracy  and  free  enter- 
1  ■  ^iil  key  to  till 
t  explain  h> 
Communist   synipi  th 

hr    hllfkrd    Into    N    poW  .  :         

ilitllsm.     Yet  this  is 
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of  our  Involvement  In  China  but  how  our 
policies  on  crucial  foreign  issues  are  formu- 
lated. They  should  be  particularly  In- 
terested In  learning  why  the  views  of  a  rela- 
tive novice  should  be  permitted  to  override 
the  recommendations  of  men  who  have  de- 
voted years  of  study  to  Chinese  affairs.  An- 
other relevant  question  Is  why.  considering 
his  obvious  incompetence.  General  Hurley 
was  kept  in  his  post  as  long  as  he  was.  It  is 
known  that  a  successor — a  man  with  long 
experience  In  China— was  selected  several, 
months  ago.  e\  en  before  the  general  returned 
from  China.  But  after  Chiang  Kai-shek  sent 
an  urgent  letter  requ?stlng  Hurley's  reten- 
tion. It  was  anncunc?d  that  he  would  return 
to  China.  The  public  would  doubtless  like 
to  know  why  the  views  of  a  Chinese  offlcuil 
Fhould  take  precedence  over  the  Interests  of 
the  American  people.  A  congressional  In- 
vestigation of  these  questions  would  be 
useful. 

After  the  furor  created  by  Hurley's  resig- 
nation It  WPS  obvlou^ly  lmpt«slble  for  the 
President  to  go  back  to  the  orlpinal  plan  of 
naming  a  career  diplomat  to  replace  him. 
He  had  to  And  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  cm  n- 
dencs  of  all  sections  of  American  '  oii.  n 
and  who  at  the  same  time  would  c 
the  highest  respect  In  China.  Wi.,..  ...»> 
selection  of  a  military  man  with  little  China 
expsrlencs  may  be  <  uable,  especially 
at  a  time  when  p(  .  .ssue?  are  para- 
mount, Oeneral  Mr>r»hi»ll  in  no  o- nlU- 

tur>-  mnn.  and  he  Is  not   wholly  rx- 

prrlence  In  China.  Hl«  ablllt\  ;►  '  \r--  <  ■  \  ,i. 
and  there  is  no  rea-^on  to  LticM-  umt  ih« 
shares  Hurley's  sntl-Russian  bias.  Whils 
hit  task  Is  an  unenviable  one.  he  will  assume 
It  with  as  close  to  united  backing  as  any 
{!  •  could  desire. 

nt  Truman  has  promised  that  Oen- 
eral Marshall  will  be  given  spccinc  published 
Instructions  befor  he  leaves  for  Chungking. 
It  la  probable  that  these  Instructions  will 
follow  the  general  lines  of  those  given  Hurley 
a  year  ago.  making  due  allowances  for 
changed  circumstances.  The  new  Ambassa- 
dor will  undoubtedly  be  asked  to  explore  the 
possibility  of  solving  the  Kuomlntm 
munlst  controversy  and  to  help  I. 
a    long-range    policy   on    American  v 

find  material  assistance  to  China      \'  r 

^s  PrMldent  will  go  further  Is  uncertain. 
But  Marshairi  task  would  be  grestly  cliirl- 
ned  If  tl.e  President  would  use  this  occoslon 
\       .  .r  prlncl.>le8  of  American  foreign 

)  ..ned  in  his  Navy  Uuy  speech  as 

they  u|)ply  to  China.  Such  a  statement 
would  have  a  tremeiuloui  efTect  on  Chinu  s 
Internal  situation.  Ttie  militarists  who  have 
gone  conftdenily  ahead  with  preparations  for 
ciMl  war  on  the  assumption  that  Uncls  Bam 
will  provide  the  arms  and  pay  the  bill  would 
lose  their  trump  cuid  If  our  policy  were 
(  !  ut;  for  no  rerponMble  American  o(B» 

I  plet^ge   the  kind  of   an.ilntanco   the 

1  •   militarists  nerd   If   they   are  to 

I  .    iitrol  throughout  China      If  the 

r  I  ..(lint  wert  to  make  It  plain  that  Amril- 
can  iniliury  and  ero.  ..»<>.•  support  will  de- 
pend upon  the  aci .  of  basic  demo- 
(  |)les,  CI.  '  '  ■  be  forced 
1                        Its  stui  I   to  con- 

1    the 

irnal 

ultles. 


'lied  thotgh  Oeneral 
]i  lias  been  stlMKl  upon 

with    delight    by    the    antl-Drltlsli.    i 
Ru-iAlan   press,    Yet   Its  effect   l,i  the   1. ,.» 
run  should  be  salutary.    The  Anerlcan  peo- 
ple have  a  right  to  know  not  onl]  the  deuils 


I  From  the  Washington  Star) 
Ok  tks  OTNxa  Hako— T'  'luatsr  Mtont 

Qivi  Cninkni  Benetii  1'    1B31  Oku> 

NOMA  Plan 

(By  L<^v.  i;  Mrllett) 

We're    funny    folk',     we    Americans,     We 

.V  how  to  msniur  ivnvi.Mdy's  business. 

j....'v   now   we  art   uriui taking   to  manage 

China's  business,  which  Is  civil  war.    That's 

been  a  large  part  of  China's  business  fur  a 


long  time  and  just  now  It  shows  signs  of 
becoming  a  big  business.  And  there  we  i.re, 
right  in  the  middle  of  It.  prepared  to  take  a 
hand  and  show  the  Chinese  how  It  should  be 
done. 

We  should  know.  Didn't  we  have  about 
the  greatest  of  all  civil  wars,  the  greatest  In 
the  numbers  of  killed,  wounded,  arvd  dead  of 
disease?  And  dWn't  we  win  It:  that  is. 
d:dnt  we  northerners  win  it?  We  certainly 
did.  And  look  at  the  results.  We've  .got 
EUbos  and  Ranklns  and  McKellara  running 
the  ccuntry,  or  running  the  Congress,  which 
runs  the  country. 

And  EO.  having  demonstrated  our  capacity, 
we  will  nov.  'ten  out  the  little  mess 

Into  which  R  000  000  Chinese  have  got 

thcmsflves.  We  will  show  them  the  demo- 
cratic wsy.  Our  greatest  expert  hais  left  the 
field  of  octual  battle,  but  he  la  here  with  us 
In  Washington  and  bvlng  heard  In  the  halls 
of  Congress.  He  is  telling  our  lawgivers  what 
shtuld  be  done  for  v'    t    in- 

deed, he  would  be  di  ninelf 

for  the  Chinese  if  n;  "       - 

ber  hadn't  irritated  :  ■  w 

he  would  bestow  \ipon  the  Chinese  the  bless- 
ing*  of  democracy. 

WtNTKR    or    lesi    RFCALLnl 

Bnck  In  the  cold  m-lnter  of  1031  our  hero 
was,  even  as  now,  sacrificing  himnelf  on  the 
altar  of  public  duty.  He  was  serving  as  8ec- 
rrtfiry  of  Wnr  The  times  were  troubiotM. 
SoTir  millions  of  Americans  wer« ' beeeminf 
rest  !«•««.  TJiey  wanted  to  eat.  The  War 
Secretory— thrre  Is  no  point  In  concealing  his 
name.  It' was  Patrick  J  Hurley— sympathised 
with  this  desire  and  undertook  to  do  some- 
thing about  It  He  had  a  plan  it  was  em- 
bodied in  a  letter  from  a  fellow  oklsh'imnn, 
John  B.  Nichols,  of  the  Oklahoma  Oas  Utlll- 
ties  Co ,  of  r  hn.  Okls.    O      i      TUirley 

forwarded  ti  .  with  his  liu      ^        nt.  to 

Col.  Arthur  Woods,  who  was  In  charge  of 
President  Hoover's  pacincutlon  program. 
The  plan,  quoting  from  the  letter,  provided: 

•S.inltnry  containers  of  5  gallons  each 
should  be  secured  in  large  numbers  so  thot 
'  will  always  be  lelt  in  largs  kitchens 
. Tc  the  roataiu-anta  are  nerving  a  large- 
volume  business.  The  iid  be 
labeled  'Meat,  Beans,  i  i  ,  and 
Other  Items.'  Bomsone  from  tlie  Salva- 
tion Army  with  a  truck  should  pick  up  ths 
loaded  containers  every  morning  and  leavs 
.empty  ones.  The  civic  clubs,  rS'tauranta, 
the  proprietors,  and  the  workers  should  t>e 
asked  to  oooporatc  In  order  U)  take  care  of  all 
surplus  food  In  as  •snltary  s  way  as  possible 
In  other  words,  when  a  man  flnlahN  his  meal 
he  could  not  (after  lighting  his  cigarette  or 
cigar)  leave  aahes  on  the  food  which  he  was 
unable  to  oonsums, 

rr  WASN'T  ros  rMAstrr 

"Baskets  or  sacks  mu«t  be  placed  In  eioh 
store  und  part:  '"-  those  opeisilng  meat 
markets  The  lor  of  each  flim,  to- 
gether With  Ihi  !  be  asked  to  place 
whtttfvrr  food  '  ire  or  ennnot  sell. 
VlB,  bo  tn  oi  any  I.  <>«,  ap- 
ples, vi.  I -  that  mlghi  i  soup 

or  any  other  Items  they  see  nt  in  the 

baskeU  and  sacks.     All  bakci.v uldNko 

likewise," 

'    But  this  wasn't  to  be  rhsrlty.    The  unem- 
ployed   Mr    Nichols  rxplaincd.  wore  to  work 
0  meals  by  chopping  wood  donated  by 

"Ws  expect  a  little  trouble  now  and  then," 
said  Mr.  Nichols,  "from  ti-  •"  <'^hu  are  not 
wortliy  of  the  support  of  t  <  ns.  but  we 

must  contend  with  such  ca«i  ■>  m  i  r>  •  t  tnks 
care  of  those  who  are  worthy.  (.  )  ced 
them  here  and  it  is  uvi:  •<         i  thty 

are  taken  cars  ut  in  a  (  r  " 

Well,  Oud  placed  the  (  -^a. 

didn't  he,  and  what  duesOt>.i*.«.  Uu.... 


A.VUS 


APri'.XniK  TO  Tlii':  ('oXi'.KI-'.SSIi^NAI    T-ECO] 


bT  Irttlnt  on*  lUUr  M -mbfr  »nt»r- 

■         >        h>«  rnkinu  ,  in  •  OiMn- 

,nerT     He  •!  -  \    '  n  that  whU» 

w(«(l  In  tcllint  confrcw  kM. 


Tii»k,»hi'iiM,  Ok  .1  .  rro;HMrd  as  Aiiied 
REKfARKS 

H(1N    P\(  I.  STFWART 

IN  THE  HOUS  i  i  !  '  !  1     J  N  T ATIVtt 

Friday.  Dcvemher  7.  19<S 

Mr.  S"  ;■■■.'.■  N;^ :  NV  sr:':i;,.  ••  I  have 
Just  been  aav;.-.  :  5-.  ■  n  :'  M -Bride, 
chairman  of  th'  (  ..  v..  i  i' .r. .  ang  and 
Resources  Board,  that  I  h  i .  been  named 
a  member  of  a  commiltoc  t  >  r  known  sus 
the  TiL-^kahoma  Advisory  Commission. 
The  duties  of  said  i  >■  r.nv.tee  are  to  fur- 
ther the  rrnpositicn  i.  .  '  :!v^  Tu^kThcma 
area  in  iu  .  inataha  C  uiii  ,  O.  t,,  be 
consid'T'  i:    i>    i  ',<^-  •'■'t'  >;'<   tor  Uie  new 

Al'U^d    N  .'  :i^I1>    C-ip.lai. 

In  h;-  ;■  :•  r  oi  appointment,  M  M  - 
B: ;  10  pom  is  out: 

Ii  is  our  opinion,  notwithstanding  tne  fact 
tliat  many  large  cities  are  bidding  lor  It.  that 
thia  future  world  city  should  be  a  city  In 
Itself  and  not  an  appendage  to  any  estab- 
lished metrt^joiU.  The  .  •  ■-  a  u.  ;  be  Inter- 
nationallaed  and  tbat  u>  u..;  li.rc.y  be  fea- 
sible In  an  existing  city.  It  is  a  new  Idea — 
this  council  of  the  nations  of  the  world — and 
should,  therefore,  be  housed  In  a  completely 
v.p-x  c:ty — ruing  on  virgin  soil  with  no  dls- 
.".^rt-.  ;  .e  past  to  tarnish  it. 

^!.    M  Bii-  :'  ;rther  states: 

Tl..  •  Or.;  :. -ina  could  weU  afford  and 
woiiki  be  u..;.;.g  to  donate  the  land  for  this 
city  IS  of  course  a  definite  fact. 

In  the  r-^^  of  his  letter  Mr.  M  B-:de 
e:-.'  -  a  • .  ry  <:rapliic  description  c:  :he 
Tu:kahi  n:.i    .;ea  as  follows: 

The  -.-p  IS  less  than  300  miles  from  the 
pe-.  -;.  .i:  ::.:  cer.ter  of  tne  Unred  States.  This 
fac  -!;  u  d  ■>■  <:ressed  becauj^-  ;:^.  any  event. 
the  de;--^:  Mtos  Irom  loreign  i:<  nmps  to  this 
capn.ii  mist  of  nec€»ssiiy  cr:  >,-  vr;>'  nr  the 
other  great  occa:-.:=.  Th  it  the  ori-caies  froir. 
the  East  or  Wcs*  'v  \\.,\  :.  ..  \\.\\  ■  ^  >  crcass  o\:r 
whole  continent  if  eitiier  of  the  coast-line 
cities  are  chosen  gees  without  saying.  There- 
IcTf  '!.■;  location  of  T\;.-k.'.^^^-:r.,'.  £:eographl- 
cally  :s  jerfect. 

It  Is  natural  to  suppose  t;.:r  •:."  future 
tj-v^i— for  time,  convenier.i-r  ar.;;  comfort— 
w  ::  b-  by  air  The  great  S  -.-hwest  sur- 
:  i;-d  -r.ir,  the  TiiskRhoma  area  has  year- 
ar  .::  ;  flying  weather.  The  airports  and 
f.ic;;:' .'-^s  for  air  travel  are  'sr.>::rt'--.re'"  '-v 
ary  r>  rton  In  the  United  P'3-o.r-  Ti.e  -er  - 
per;  •  ;  •■  runge  is  such  as  to  provide  mild 
winters  rt'd  p!ea?ant  summers 

The  '.-•,  irrr  .■supply  Is  ab,;:.c!  .:.*  Dams 
would  Impouiid  water  for  an  liinpU  supply  for 
such  a  city.  Their  Is  plentiful  material  for 
tr."  ''  nstructlon  of  muUp>  bu'.dlngs. 
L'i:r.b-r  pranite.  limestone  <:':t?';  s.  ■-cI.  and 
as;-.*-.:;;"  r>~  ^-ell  as  an  un ' : !iv, •  ni  -T;rp!y  of  the 
rn-y  !T.  •.-"-■.-■'.Is  for  malci:.:;  b::i'k  md  tile,  are 
av;<;'  ,!  -^  Natural  e:;s  i-  ;  ft:* :  supply  is  tm- 
med..!'t>.y  aval'.able  a:.d  :>bund:!r.-  :"r.d  bv.t'd- 
lng>  erected  where  tras  is  used  n.^  a  t':f:  xill 
be  .;?  b.'::!T;'!f\i"  10,  20  50  vr  KhJ  year-;  t'-  ni 
n'""w  .i'./A  w-  'i:d  !';■■'■  be  biackfiieii  bv  'he 
^rv.  k  -ailed  air  such  as  would  be  the  c  ...  ;. 
c:.'-  of  the  north  whose  lnvita'.10£.^  ..c 
iocatlng  committee  may  be  considering. 


The  proximity  of  the  »upply  of  nntural  giu 
would  »upply  the  powtr  nec«M*ry  for  thli 
rity.  M  our  grvnt  fuol-burnlng  powfr  planU 
roiild  tentify 

Hcenioitllv,  the  Klamlchl  Vnllty  U  a  rvflon 
of  itrent  nnturnl  benuty, 

ThMit  (vrr  but  n  few  attrtbutM  briefly  m«n> 
tinned  of  the  TuakHhotna  area  as  a  world 
capit'   -'*r 

Suu.<m.> !.;  to  the  appotnimrnt  of  the 
Advisory  commission,  tho  Honoii\l»le  Pred 
McDufT.  of  Seminole,  Okln..  for  iirevtous 
business  reasons,  could  not  quiUify  as 
chairman  of  the  commission  and  the 
Honorable   Moss   Patterson.   Otilahoma 
City  businessman  and  former  resident  of 
McAlester,  has  accepted  the  chiilrman* 
shtp.   The  foUowlnp  cltliens  were  named 
as  members  of  the  Tu^kahcma  Advisory 
Comml.«;sion:  Prod     N'     niff.    chairman, 
Seminole,  Okla. :  Da ;.  M.  Bride,  chairman 
of  Oklahoma  Planning  and  Resoiuces 
Board;  Gov.  Robert  t^    K    :    Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.:    Lt.  Gov.    j..:.i as  E.   Berry. 
Stillwater.  Okla.;   L.  D.    (Bill)    Melton. 
Til'  a    r'  aimber    of    Commerce.    Tulsa, 
Okl,>     \\    G.  Skelly.  Skelly  Oil  Co..  Tulsa. 
Okla.;  Hon.  James  C.  Nance.  State  sen- 
ator. Purcell,  Okla.:  Dr.  George  L.  Cross, 
president.  University  of  Oklahoma,  Nor- 
mal., Okla.;  V\  '.    H   I.  Hinds,  speaker, 
house    of    rep;a..  ci.iatives.    Tahlequah, 
Okla.;  Robert  J.  Bell,  attorney,  McAles- 
ter.  Okla.;    M.  E.  Williams,  insurance, 
McAlester.   Okla.;    Hon.    Paul    Stewart, 
Congressman.  Washington,  D.  C;  Hon. 
Bill  Stigler.  Congressman.  Wa^ihington, 
D.  C. ;  Hon.  Ross  Rizley,  Congressman, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Hon.  Elmer  Thomas, 
United     S'atps    Senator,    Washington, 
D.  C:   D  :.  Dwight,  Choctaw  tribal  at- 
torney, Oklahoma  City.  Okla.;  Hon.  W. 
A.  Durani,  principal  chief,  Choctaw  Na- 
tions, Tu-skahoma,  Okla.;  Dr.  Henry  Q. 
Bennett,  president,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
College,  Stillwater.  Okla.;   Hon.  Brown 
Moore,  attorney.  Stillwater.  Okla.;  Hon. 
Homer  Paul,  State  senator.  Pauls  Val- 
ley,   Okla.;    E.    K.    Gaylord,    president, 
Oklahoma    Publishing    Co.,    Oklahoma 
•    City,    Okla  ;    Ken   Miller,   news   editor, 
Radio  Station  KVOO,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  Hon. 
Jack  Brad"'.    S  ate  representative.  Wil- 
burton.  O.K..a  ,    P'rank  Phillips.  Phillips 
Ff:'aau:r.  C   ..  Bartlesville.  Okla.;  Her- 
b  !•  K    H'a'a  aTtomey,  Oklahoma  City. 
Ok  I    K  n  F.  a nkCarmichael.  State  rep- 
resentative, Sayre,  Okla.;  Don  Whistler, 
WN.-\D  Radio  Station.  Norman.  Okla.; 
M.    G       11    Evans,  co-publisher  of  the 
C;.;  riasha  Daily  Express;  Dr.  Anna  Lew- 
k=.  professor  of  history,  Oklahoma  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Chickasha;   Dr.  E.  E. 
Dale,  head  of  hLstory  department.  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma,  Norman;  Hon.  Moss 
Patterson,     transportation,     Oklahoma 
Cily,  Okla. 


ChlanR  Kal^shek  raise  thUi  question  In 
my  mind.  i"l»  Christianity  her  only 
crime?"       ' 

In  my  o|>tnlon  she  la  the  vreitte.st 
Christian  leader  that  China  has  seen  In  a 
thousand  ytars.  We  saw  her  stand  on 
that  rosiruti  and  plead  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  Ito  furnish  the  Chinese  fight. 
InR  forces  arms  with  which  to  defend 
themsfelTM  kfalnst  the  brtital  Japanese. 

She  mndi  the  Brtftte.st  Impression  of 
any  forelgi  visitor  I  have  ever  heard 
address  \X^  Congress  of  the  United 
States, 

Now  we  flhd  the  Communists,  who  have 
swallowed  vie  atheistic  doctrines  of  Karl 
Mane,  out  fenmnR  these  Chinese  patriots 
under  Chiajng  Kai-shek  who  fought  to 
hold  the  Jlps  back  as  best  they  could, 
while  our  Ijoys  were  dying  by  the  thou- 
sands In  tbe  Southwest  Pacific.  Those 
individuals  who  arc  going  into  the  press, 
on  the  radit.  or  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
and  attacking  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek 
are  doing  aH  injustice  to  one  of  our  allies, 
as  well  as  this  little  Chinese  woman. 
Madame  Clilang  Kai-shek,  who  has  done 
so  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity to  suffering  people  of  China. 


h  Chrislianitv  Her  On';  Crime? 


rlma::xs 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

l.\'  Tr;F.  HCaUSE  OV  REPI^aENTATIVES 

f-;;:a      Da  ■^mber  7,  19i5 

M-   r:.\NK:N      Mr.  Speaker,  these  at- 
tack..-   now    be;ng    made    on    Madame 


Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Chinese  Democracy 


ext|:nsion  op  remarks 

•  I      - 

HON.  CLARE  EOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNicTicxrr 

IN  THE  aOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  7.  1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
spoke  of  Uie  somewhat  ungracious  and 
inaccurate  remarks  made  by  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt in  criticism  of  Madame  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  China,  remarks  to  the  effect 
that  Madame  Chiang,  hke  the  Chinese 
people,  talk  about  democracy  but  do  not 
know  how  to  live  it. 

The  following  editorial  from  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  points  out 
to  Mrs.  Roosevelt  the  unsoundness  of 
the  position  which  she,  one  trusts,  took 
thoughtlessly,  a  circumstance  which  can 
always  be  pardoned  in  one  who  talks  so 
much  and  so  often. 

Moreover,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  quick  to 
clarify  and,  to  some  extent,  apologize 
for  these  remarks  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
article  she  published  this  morning. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  does  not  comment  on 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Sun  Fo.  a  strong  and 
vigorous  critic  of  the  Kuomintang  Gov- 
ernment of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  is  allowed, 
indeed  encouraged,  to  speak  and  talk 
freely  in  China.  Surely  the  granting  of 
free  speecii  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment is  one  of  the  signs  that  China  is 
practicing  democracy,  though  It  would 
not  be  vietted  as  a  sign  of  unity  in  Soviet 
Russia,  where  freedom  of  speech  is  de- 
fined as  the  right  of  all  citizens  to  say 
exactly  the  same  thing. 

IFrpm  tbe  Washington  Post) 

CHINA    LZSSON 

That  a  aittle  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing  has  iiever  been  better  Illustrated  than 
in  tht  casf  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt.     It  is  doubly 
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danfteroue  when  coupled  with  au 
■treak  euch  as  Mr>.  Rooaevelt  poei 
used  to  be  one  of  mtlllnna  of  AawloaM  Who 
looked  at  China  throxiRh  riMte^oolved  flanee. 
Now  ehe  has  Joined  In  critlcUm  o:  the  Chiang 
Kal-ahek  tovernmeni  for  ita  uidemocratio 
ways.  To  be  sure,  erttlrtMn  ta  ]  uttAed,  bul 
rot  In  the  oomprehwwlve  unknowing  man. 
nvr  ihat  Mrs.  Rocaevelt  puta  It.  Vi\\M  la  huw 
Mrs,  Roosttelt  igpiiMii  her  eaitliatloat 
"Madame  Chiang  is  vmteal  of  th"  Ctilneae  la 
that  ahe  cru  talk  bi  rtemiK- 

racy,  but  doe*  not  ki  •■n  democ> 

racy  "   A  mountain  v.  ■  centataed 

m  Mra  Rooaerelt's  pnitrnrr  nctualJy  the 
Chineee  are  tl»t  people  above  all  othrra  who 
"live  demoeraey." 

Mn.  Rooaev^t  la  eoalmtng  repreeenutive 
tnatltuttoiia  with  dtmoeraiic  living.  The 
value  attached  to  the  Individual  U  a  ChlnaM 
tnberiunce  e<Mmding  bark  k>nj(  before  tbe 
GItflaUan  era.  Tte  tndindual  rises  svpertor 
to  tbe  state,  even  to  Ood.  Thua  tto  Obtneae 
are  at  the  o|F»oatt«  pole  from  the  Oerman 
and  the  Japafteee,  to  wtMMn  the  individual 
OMant  nothing  and  the  state  ev<>rythlivg.  It 
to  the  digntty  felt  for  Xixt  indlTlcual  that  ac. 
eounta  tor  tba  dTUtaatlon  of  Ch  na.  Indeed* 
China  Is  mot*  a  cmUaatlon.  t  lan  a  state. 
even  a  nauco.  No  mattw  where  you  go  In 
China,  whe'her  rule  Is  exercls'^l  by  a  war 
lord,  a  Confmunlst.  or  a  KuomtntanR  gen- 
eral, you  wUl  find  the  same  wi\  t  of  llle.  In 
China  they  call  it  Uo.  a  word  the  flnvor  of 
which  can  be  expreaaed  only  by  the  Biblical 
way.  Along  with  respect  for  tte  IndtTldual, 
the  Chinese  way  of  Ufe  has  no  clan  distinc- 
tion and  no  racial  prejudice,  and  Is  expressed 
by  loyalty  to  the  famUy  and  suiplclou  of  tbe 
state,  no  matter  who  Is  ruimio;  it. 

Here  Is  the  key  diflkculty  about.  China.  In- 
efaciency  is  riXe  because  the  c:hlnese  have 
such  an  abiding  respect  for  the  individual. 
Incompetents  are  seldom  fired,  either  in  the 
home  or  In  the  f«»ctcry.  because  the  concern 
would  always  be  about  their  fate.  Far  from 
not  living  democratically,  in  other  words, 
the  Chinese  live  too  democrat  Ically.  Bad 
government  Is  tolerated  because  government 
is  nobody's  concern  and  there*  are  Is  Uttle 
more  than  a  piratical  adventure.  It  Is  for 
these  reasons  that  the  governmental  unity 
which  Secretary  BjTnes,  In  a  letter  to  Repre- 
sentative AvEEKsoN.  says  is  the  object  of  cur 
policy  toward  China  wUl  be  hard  to  achieve. 
We  must  persevere  in  pressing  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  to  liberalize  his  regime  in  conformity 
with  his  promises  and  the  principles  of  the 
founder  of  the  Chinese  Republic.  Sun  Yat- 
sen.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  forget  what 
Secretary  BjTnes  calls  the  realities  of  China, 
as  Krs.  Rocsevelt  does. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News] 

My  Dat — China  Caknot  Have  Unttt  Without 

All  Pakts  Belng  F«ek 

(By  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 

Nrw  YoEK,  Thursday —I  was  reported  tbe 
other  day  to  have  made  a  criticism  of 
Madame  Chiang  and  that  leads  me  to  devote 
tilts  column  today  to  a  lew  thoughts  on  the 
Chinese  situation  and  our  own  relationship 
to  the  situation. 

Sensational  thines  have  been  said  of  late  by 
people  in  high  p'aces.  My  few  words  are 
aimed  at  something  quite  different  from 
criticism  I  be:ie\e  we  should  nnsJce  an  effort 
to  understand  a  aiiuatlou  which  to  most 
Americai^s  is  difficult  and  confusing. 

When  M^ame  Chiang  was  here  she  spoke 
of  democracy  In  words  which  we  all  ap- 
plauded. Anyone  living  In  China,  however. 
knows  quite  well  that  there  Is  still  a  great 
gull  between  those  words  and  the  possibility 
of  living  in  China  today  in  what  we  would 
consider  a  democratic  way  of  life. 

We,  of  all  people,  should  know  that  de- 
mocracy reqihres  a  literate  people.  The  Chi- 
nese people  have  been  divided  by  different 
spoken  dialects  so  chat  a  man  from  one  sec- 
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tloa  of  llM  oomtiy  c«nnot  be  tmderatood  ta 
anotlMr.  THa  tdMated  Chinese  are  held  la 
high  eetvMa  beeams  u  takM  to  toaf  to  bs- 
come  eduealvd.  and  th«  avenm*  OtlntM  who 
la  for  the  aK«t  part,  a  peneant  or  a  worker, 
has  "iiw  h„rf  >it  ■  i>MMrt.irii»v  In  the  very  few 
past  nrae.    Only  a  few 

mitiiiMi  n«  chinng  tvrrniii]{  mllllOQa  MR  read 
and  wr(%e  wtial  mmf  aoMs  4taif  buoan  a  torn* 
moA  laafuifa  aaA  IhU  la  the  Bret  aiep  In  the 
untfteatioB  of  Ohlaa. 

The  OaatraUaalmo'a  great  strength  haa  hero 
hia  dsatre  to  unify  China  in  whlrh  Uadume 
Chliuig  always  has  helped  hUn.  Out  be<NU*e 
this  la  such  a  dlScult  Usk  and  those  utuler- 
taking  It,  are  at  tUuM  in  auch  pr«c«rloua  po* 
alUona.  there  la  greater  fear  of  the  oppoattloa 
than  there  would  be.  let  ua  aay.  ta  our  own 
country  of  any  movement  agalaat  our  ooun« 
trj's  democratic  form  of  government.  We 
are  not  seriously  afraid  of  either  fascism  or 
commuuUm  because  we  know  that  as  long  aa 
through  our  demorcratlc  form  of  luvernment, 
Wtt  meet  the  needs  of  the  people,  there  wUi 
be  no  threat  to  democracy. 

But  the  nesdf  of  the  p*ople  are  far  from 
being  met  in  China  today  and  ao  the  com- 
paratively small  group  known  as  Commu- 
nists, do  Inspire  greater  fear  In  the  cenual 
government. 

The  papers  have  reported  of  late  a  move- 
ment in  China  under  the  Democratic  League. 
whose  leader  Is  Mr.  Sun  Po.  son  of  Sim 
Tat-sen.  Protn  what  one  reads  It  would 
seem  that  this  might  be  the  middle  of  the 
road  group  which  might  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  left  and  the  right.  One  thing 
seems  to  me  quite  certain,  accardlng  to  Gen- 
eral Hurley  and  our  State  Department,  we 
agreed  to  support  the  Generalissimo  In  his 
efforts  to  create  a  unified  government  In 
China,  and  that  Is  our  obligation.  But  we 
did  not  agree  to  use  force  against  any  group 
in  China,  and  it  would  be  very  undemccratic 
if  we  tried  to  settle  Chinese  Internal  prob- 
lems for  them. 

It  is  obvious  to  us  as  citizens  of  a  de- 
mocracy that  there  never  can  he  any  imlty 
In  any  great  country  unless  all  parts  of  that 
country  and  all  shades  of  opinion  have  full 
expression  and  represent  at  ion.  That  seems 
to  me  vital  In  the  solution  of  Chinese  prob- 
lems today. 

I  From  the  Worcester  Telegram  of  December  5, 
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CBINA  AMD  oeiCOCBACT 

Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  visiting  Lovell 
General  Hospital,  took  the  occasion  to  Sjjetk 
slightingly  of  Chinese  democracy,  and  of 
Madame  Chiang,  tbe  wife  of  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
in  particular.  Madame  Chiang,  she  said, 
was  typical  of  the  Chinese  in  that  she  "cen 
talk  Jseautifully  about  democracy  but  she 
does  not  know  how  to  live  democracy."  This 
InabUity.  she  said,  came  about  because  the 
Chinese  never  had  an  opportunity  to  see  or 
practice  democracy  in  action. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  certainly  cast  no  asper- 
sions acralnst  Madame  Chiang's  democracy, 
or  the  democracy  of  the  Chinese  people.  In 
the  dark  days  of  1943  when  she  and  her  late 
husband  were  glad  enou?h  to  entertain  her 
at  the  White  House.  Perhaps  the  political 
complexion  of  the  present  Chinese  civil  war 
has  now  caused  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  side  with 
those  parlor  pinks  who.  by  some  queer 
process  of  reasoning,  seem  to  want  to  back 
the  Chinese  Communists  against  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
country  has  favored  Chiang  Certainly,  it 
favored  Chiang's  government  during  the 
Japanese  threat. 

Certainly  China  does  not  have  the  democ- 
racy of  the  United  States,  but,  after  all.  it 
was  only  in  1911  that  the  Revolution  abol- 
ished the  Imperial  olBre.  and  It  was  as  re- 
cently as  1928  that  It  adopted  the  Kuomin- 
tang Constitution.  Dr  Sun  Yat-sen.  founder 
at  the  People's  Party,  believed  In  national 
emancifMitlon   and  racial   equaUty;   political 
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rights  for  the  people  and  ecomv^ 

for  the  worktrt.    The  Chinese  N 

handicapped  by  a  aprawling 

oped  eouatry,  and  a  virtually  i 

lace,  hava  naturally  besa  ubi  r 
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Monday.  Oc(oImt  29  >,  194S 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  conferred  with  President  Truman 
upon  the  urgent  problems  of  aluminum 
plant  dlsp^al  and  operation.  The  Pr«»- 
Ident  expressed  his  fii*m  conviction, 
which  he  had  gained  as  chairman  of 
the  National  Defense  InvesUfttinR  Com- 
mittee, that  war  plants  mtnt  be  trans- 
ferred to  peacetime  work  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  and  In  the  shoitest  pos- 
sible time,  for  the  maintenance  of  full 
production  and  full  employment. 

I  ask  leave  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  CoiMatKSszotiAL  REcoito 
the  memorandum  which  I  presented  to 
the  President,  outlining  the  problems  of 
aluminum  plant  disposal. 

There  being  no  ob.iectlon.  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MXMOAAKDUM   ON   ALUMINUM   PLANT   DiaPOfiAl. 
SCOPS  or  THI   PBOBLKM 

Tto  meet  wartime  needs,  the  Government 
built,  and  now  owns,  about  60  aluminum 
prrduclng  and  fabricating  plants,  plus 
scrambled  facilities,  at  a  total  cost  approxi- 
mating $700,000,000.  (An  allocated  share  of 
Government  power  facilities  to  service  these 
plants  would  brlnis  the  investment  to  about 
$1X)00.000,000  )  Government-owned  planu 
represent  a  major  position  of  aluminum 
capacity.  Today  these  plants  are  idle,  many 
of  their  workers  unemployed.  The  Govern- 
ment must  transfer  these  plants  quickly  to 
private  producers. 

BACKCROUNO    EVENTS 

Surplus  report 

1.  In  October  1944  Congress  passed  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  vesting  the  Surplus 
Property  Board  with  property-disposal  re- 
sponsibility and  directing  that  disposals  be 
made  in  a  way  to  safeguard  national  secu- 
rity, stimulate  full  employment,  encourage 
competition  and  private  initiative,  discour- 
age monopoly,  and  so  forth.  For  designated 
hsts  of  projjerty.  including  plaints  costing 
more  than  as.OOO.OOO.  the  Board  was  to  report 
to  Congress  within  three  months  after  pas- 
sage of  the  act.  twfore  proceeding  to  dlspoee 
of  such  properties. 

Court  attitude 

2.  In  March  IMS  the  United  State*  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  lor  the  Second  Circuit. 
sitting  as  the  court  of  last  resort,  decided 
that  Alcoa,  on  the  basis  of  prewar  activity, 
had  a  monopoly  In  primary  aluminum  pro- 
duction. However,  the  court  deferred  reme- 
dial action  pending  execution  of  disposal 
poildes  by  the  Surplus  Property  Board.  The 
cotirt  considered  that  the  Board  was  striv- 
ing   for    The    same    objective    aa    It— If    la 
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»t:caipiing  to  Insure  competition  rather 
than  monopoly.  In  effect,  this  was  a  man- 
date to  the  Board  to  proceed  with  a  plan  of 
disposal  which  would  break  the  Alcoa 
monopoly. 

COMPANIES    FAVOR    STOCK    PILS 

8.  In  August  1945.  6  months  after  the  due 
date  for  the  Surplus  Property  Administrator's 
report  to  Congress,  nothing  had  yet  hap- 
pened.   Whereupon  a  subcommittee  on  light 
metals  and  aviation  of  the  Senate  Committee 
to  Investigate  the  National  Defense  Program, 
with  myself  as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, held  hearings  In  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
This  region  has  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Government  aluminum  and  power  facilities 
and  a  serious  unemployment  problem.     We 
Xound  a  number  of  private  producers  Includ- 
ing  Kaiser,   Olin    Industries,   Reynolds    and 
Columbia  Metals,  interested  In  leasing  some 
or  all  of  the  Northwest  plants,  as  a  first  step 
to  subsequent  purchase,  provided  they  could 
be  assured  of  an  adequate  supply  of  power 
and  raw  material,  and  a  market  for  alumi- 
num.   There  was  general  agreement  among 
these  witnesses  that  the  best  way  for  the 
Government  to  support  an  Interim  market 
was  by  purchasing  aluminum  for  the  stock 
pile  recommended  by  the  Army-Navy  Muni- 
tions Board.    Alcoa  offered  to  buy  the  plants 
outright,  but  advised  against  hasty  disposal 
of  aluminum  plants,  feeling  fortified  In  its 
position   because   the   leases   It    held   on   the 
aluminum-producing  plants  still  had  2  or  3 
years  to  run.     Goodloe  of  RFC  seemed  dis- 
posed  to  think   that  no   move   on  disposal 
could  be  made  while  these  leases  were  still 
In  effect.    The  committee  was  critical  of  the 
continuing  leases. 

Alcoa  refuaes  to  operate 
4.  On  August  30,  10  days  after  our  hearing, 
the  RFC  suddenly  discovered  that  Alcoa  was 
not  maintaining  an  average  of  40  percent 
production  over  a  6-month  period,  as  re- 
quired in  the  leases,  and  gave  notice  of  can- 
cellation effective  as  of  October  31.  Alcoa 
refused  an  alternative  offer  to  operate  the 
plants  for  a  year  on  60-day  cancellation 
notice.  The  leases  had  to  be  modified  or 
canceled,  to  free  the  Government's  hand,  but 
the  RFC  was  obviously  reluctant  in  taking 
this  move,  because  it  invited  Alcoa  to  con- 
vince It  (the  RFC)  that  this  was  a  wrong 
action.  This  invitation  appeared  in  the  let- 
ter of  August  30  giving  notice  of  lease  can- 
cellation. 

Attorney  General's  report 

6.  On  September  14  the  Attorney  General, 
pursuant  to  section  205  of  the  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion  Act  of  1944.  directing 
him  to  report  to  Congress  on  factors  that 
tend  to  foster  monopoly,  submitted  a  report 
on  the  aluminum  Industry.  The  report 
recommended  splitting  up  Alcoa  into  a  num- 
ber of  competing  companies.  A  letter  in 
the  form  of  a  brief  against  this  recommenda- 
tion was  written  to  Attorney  General  Tom 
Clark  by  Alcoa  on  December  3. 

Board- suggest  stock-piling 
6.  On  Septem.ber  21,  the  Surplus  Property 
Board's  report,  about  9  months  overdue, 
was  submitted  to  Congress.  It  proposed  to 
sell  or  lease  plants  to  competitors  of  Alcoa, 
permitting  certain  facilities  to  go  to  Alcoa 
only  upon  approval  of  the  Attorney  General. 
The  Hurricane  Cieek,  Ark.,  alumina  plant 
was  to  be  offered  to  a  competitor  of  Alcoa 
under  terms  that  would  guarantee  the  sale 
of  alumina  to  others  on  a  competitive  price 
basis.  The  report  was  no  optimistic  as  to 
success  In  disposal  but  foresaw  possibility 
of  direct  Government  operation  or  Govern- 
ment subsidies  to  private  producers. 

Joint  hearings 
7  C  October  19  or  thereabouts.  Joint 
he..:,;  were  held  before  'h?  .m'lconinv.ttee 
<>::  .'.■;. us  property  of  ti:e  M...t;iry  Affairs 
C  o.auuee,  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
and   the   industrial  reorganization   subcom- 


mittee of  the  Postwar  Economic  Committee. 
These  hearings  concerned  the  reprorta  ol 
Clark  and  Symington.  Since  the  30-day  re- 
view period  lOr  Symington's  report  expired 
about  then.  It  was  decided  by  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  extend  this  period  until  November 
21,  another  30  days.  This  time  having  ex- 
pired without  further  action  by  Congress, 
Symington's  report  Is  considered  approved. 

Bill  to  allow  purchase 

8.  On  November  20,  I  tried  to  break  the  log 
Jam  In  aluminum  disposal  by  Introducing 
for  myself,  and  Senators  FtruBRiCHX,  Morse, 
and  Cordon,  S.  1612.  This  bill  authorizes  the 
RFC  to  purchase  up  to  one  and  a  half  billion 
pounds  of  primary  aluminum  for  stock  pile, 
such  aluminum  to  be  purchased  from  Gov- 
ernment-constructed plants,  at  current  mar- 
ket prices,  and  from  stocks  in  excess  of  cur- 
rent industrial  demand.  The  RFC  disclaimed 
authority  to  make  such  purposes  under  Its 
present  act.  And  pending  stock-pile  legis- 
lation Is  of  a  broad,  general  nature.  My 
bill  would  fill  a  gap  in  existing  legislation, 
and  contains  a  specific  Instruction  for  the 
stock  pile  to  be  taken  over  by  any  subse- 
quent authority  that  is  set  up.  A  companion 
bill  (H.  R.  4841).  was  Introduced  Into  the 
House  on  November  28,  by  Representative 
Coffee. 

Mitchell  committee  chairman 

9.  On  November  23.  I  made  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  tl^e  Senate,  urging  prompt  con- 
si'cleration  of  this  proposed  stock-piling  leg- 
islation, and  pointing  out,  among  things, 
that  a  do-nothing  policy  with  reference  to 
di-posal  was  playing  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Alcoa  monopoly.  Senator  Wagner,  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  has 
appointed  a  subcommittee  to  study  this  bill 
(S.  1612)  consisting  of  Mitchell,  chairman; 
McFarland,  Fulbricht,  Butler,  and  Millikin. 

THE  PRESENT  SlTtTATION 

While  the  events  above  Indicated  were  tak- 
ing place,  occasional  negotiations  were  being 
conducted  by  the  RFC  with  potential  oper- 
ators of  Government  plants.  At  the  present 
time,  Reynolds  Is  the  most  active  bidder  hav- 
ing submitted  a  number  of  proposals. 
Columbia  Metals  ii&s  also  made  a  proposal. 
Tlie  RFC  appears  on  the  verge  of  concluding  a 
lease  agreement  Tlth  Reynolds  with  respect 
to  the  Hurricane  Creek.  Ark.,  alumina  piant 
and  the  Jones  Mills,  Ark.,  reduction  plant. 
In  a  prior  proposal,  Reynolds  had  offered 
to  lease,  In  addition,  the  Spokane,  Wash  , 
and  Troutdale,  Oreg.,  reduction  plants.  The 
RFC  »was  unwilling  to  make  a  deal  on  the 
ba.sls  of  the  earlier  proposals.  Reynolds  is 
unwilling  to  take  over  the  northwest  plants 
In  the  present  offer. 

The  details  of  all  these  offers  are  too  nu- 
merous to  review  here.  Generally  speaking. 
If  the  RFC  were  willing  to  accept  terms  which 
would  ( 1 )  guarantee  the  operators  against 
the  greater  part  of  their  losses,  and/or  (2) 
guarantee  a  market  by  purchase  of  excess  pro- 
duction for  stock-pile  purposes.  Reynolds, 
Columbia  Metals,  and  probably  other  poten- 
tial operators  would  agree  to  take  over  the 
bulk  of  the  plants  that  are  economically 
situated.  In  terms  of  present  negotiations, 
these  would  include  the  Arkansas  alumina 
and  aluminum  plants,  and  the  Northwest 
plants.  The  RFC  is  unwilling  to  accept  such 
terms  on  the  grounds  that  these  amount  to 
Government  subsidies.  It  takes  great  pride 
in  announcing  that  the  present  deal  about 
to  be  concluded  with  Reynolds  dees  not  in- 
clude any  such  subsidies.  The  present  posi- 
tion of  the  RFC  is  open  to  serious  criticisms,  a 
few  of  which  I  will  try  to  indicate  briefly. 

Special  treatment  for  Alcoa 
1.  During  the  war.  In  the  Alcoa  contract, 
the  Government  assumed  85  percent  of  the 
losses  and  took  85  percent  of  the  profits.  In 
a  memorandum  dated  Augtist  2,  1945,  Hus- 
bands proposed  to  Symington  that  this  Alcoa- 
type  contract  was  a  sensible  and  practical 


proposal  to  gert  takers  for  Government  alumi- 
num plants,  JEven  though  the  howl  of  sub- 
sidy might  b«  raised  In  some  quarters.     Now 
the  howl  Is  hieing  raised  (e.  g..  In  a  letter  of 
Alcoa  to  SyTOjlngton  dated  October  15),  and 
RFC  is  no  logger  interested  In  applying  the 
Alcoa-type  contract.     Reynolds  made  earlier 
offers,  on  September  25  and  October  23,  both 
of  which  wert  Inspired  by  Husbands'  original 
memorandum  when  our  subcommittee  pub- 
licized it.    Ttiere  were  departures  In  details 
from  the  Alcda-type  contract  so  far  as  Reyn- 
olds'  proposals  went,  but  apparently  the  RFC 
Is  not  even  disposed  to  negotiate  along  the 
lines  of  its  trevicus  recommendations.    On 
subsidies  RFf:  Is  playing  the  Alcoa  game. 
Tie,stock  pile  to  operation 
2.  If  the  Afmy-Navy  Munitions  Board  con- 
siders  alumllium   stock    piling   essential   to 
national  seciirity.  It  seems  reasonable  to  tie 
In    purchase*    for   stock   pile   with    helping 
aluminum  plants  get  Into  private,  competi- 
tive operatioti-     If  the  Government  needs  the 
metal,  to  call  guaranteed  purchase  for  stock 
pile  a  subsidjf  Is  playing  with  words.     In  aoy 
event,  it  Is  Ireferable  to  subsidize  competi- 
tion by  action  than  to  subsidir,e  monopoly 
by    Inactionj    There    are   paramount    objec- 
tives in  the  jsurplus  Property  Act,  with  re- 
spect to  stlnAulatlng  employment,  encourag- 
ing competl^on,  etc..  which  override  the  nar- 
row Interpraltatlon  of  subsidy.    If  the  RFC 
■would  accept  the  stock-plie  Idea,  that  would 
go  a  long  wajy  to  disposing  of  the  aluminum 
plants.     Butt  It  shies  away  from  stock  piling, 
will  undoubtedly  oppose  my  bill,  and,  in  fact, 
has  requested  that  Its  comment  on  the  bill 
be  delayed  tttitll  some  other  possible  negotia- 
tions are  cabled  through. 

\taste  of  RFC  program 

3.  The  nacrow  attitude  of  the  RFC  on  sub- 
sidies is  part  of  a  penny-pinching  approach 
while  dollar^  are  going  to  waste.  It  haggles 
over  terms  and  Jockeys  around  to  get  a 
little  better  deal  lor  the  Government,  with 
the  result  tliat  Reynolds  refuses  to  take  over 
the  Northwest  plants.  The  Government 
owns  power  as  well  as  plants,  and  probably 
a  third  of  tfte  Northwest  power  is  now  run- 
ning over  the  dams  at  a  yearly  loss  of  $3,C00,- 
OCO,  while  tpe  p'.ants  stay  Idle.  And  these 
idle  plants  are  costly  to  maintain,  not  to 
mention  untmployment  costs.  Already  more 
money  has  been  lost  than  Is  Involved  In  the 
difference  bertween  proposals  that  would  work 
all  the  plants  and  those  that  would  work 
some  or  none. 

Ijecsmeal  approach  bad 

4.  By  ada|3tlng  a  piecemeal  approach  to 
plant  dispo^l.  the  RFC  successively  creates 
conditions  toore  difilcult  and  less  likely  to 
effect  the  diposal  of  remaining  plants.  The 
technical  anb  financial  requirements  calls  for 
integrated  o^Deratlon  In  the  aluminum  Indus- 
try. ReynolUs  and  Columbia  Metals  original- 
ly proposed  to  take  ever  the  Northwest  plants 
as  well  as  the  Arkansas  plants.  With  the 
Reynolds  depl  about  to  be  concluded,  exclud- 
ing the  No>thv.est  plants,  other  takers  for 
those  plant*  will  be  harder  to  find  If  they 
have  to  depend  on  competitors  for  alumina. 
It  is  true  tjhat  Reynolds  will  ba  obliged  to 
furnish  alumina  from  Hurricane  Creek  to 
competitor*  at  cost  plus  6  percent.  Even 
here  the  prtsent  cost  agreement  is  2  percent 
more  than  jleynolds'  earlier  proposal  of  cost 
plus  4  perc^t. 

i         concltjston 

5.  By  refusing  to  relate  stock  piling  to 
plant  disposal,  by  trying  to  save  Government 
money  in  obe  place  and  causing  It  to  go  to 
waste  in  otOer  places,  by  negotiating  disposal 
on  a  pleceitieal  basis  instead  of  on  an  In- 
tegrated plfen,  the  RFC  is  making  policy, 
albeit  undesirable  policy. 

But  policj-,  in  plant  disposal  according  to 
Congress,  la  really  Surplus  Property's  func- 
tion, and  It  is  getting  nowhere.  Under  the 
present  set-up,  where  bock  passing  and  shift- 
ing responsibility  is  at  a  premium,  the  Stir- 
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plus  Property  Administrator  performs  no 
useful  function. 

Disposal  policy  which  Invo'ves  so  many 
billions  of  public  moneys,  must  be  taken 
much  more  seriously.  And  policy  must  be 
Integrated  with  actual  disposal  and  the  eco- 
nomic necessities  of  a  nation  In  necu  of  per- 
manent Jobs.  At  the  present  time  the  RFC 
Is  causing  Government  ettort  to  work  at  cross 
purposes,  and  the  Surplus  Property  Act.  good 
in  declared  objectives,  is  a  hollow  mockery. 

The  work  of  these  agencies  must  be  given 
an  over-all  objective  which  is  in  the  Nation's 
interest.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
asstning  administrative  responsibility  for 
both  policy  and  disposal. 


National  Hospital  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.Iu.LUi.LjE.TYDINGS 

OF    MAETLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  7  (.legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recoid  an  editorial 
entitled  "HospHtal  Center."  published 
In  today's  Washington  Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoed, 
as  follows: 

HOSPrrAL  CENTER 

witnesses  before  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee have  made  out  a  strong  case  in  sup- 
port at  the  long-pending  bill  to  create  in 
Washington,  with  Federal  aid,  a  great  na- 
tional hospital  center,  embracing  several  of 
the  larger  nongovernmental  hospitals  in  the 
city.  As  Senator  Ttdings  told  his  fellow 
legislators  at  the  hearing,  conditions  at  some 
of  the  older  of  Washington's  privately  main- 
tained hospitals  are  deplorable.  Staffs  and 
patients  are  compelled  to  endure  almost  un- 
believable hardships  In  antiquated  buildings 
which  Itkck  up-to-date  sanitary,  lighting, 
ventilation,  and  clinical  equipment,  and 
which,  because  of  their  age,  are  diflicult  to 
keep  free  from  dirt  and  even  vermin.  Ftu-- 
thermore.  Washington's  hospitals  are  con- 
gested to  the  point  where  it  Is  estimated  that 
more  than  1.600  additional  beds  are  needed 
to  meet  the  nationally  recogiuzed  hospitali- 
sation standard  of  5  beds  per  thousand  of 
population. 

Under  the  National  Hospital  Center  bill, 
which  passed  the  Senate  nearly  8  months 
ago,  the  Emergency,  Garfield,  and  Episcopal 
Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hospitals,  and  possibly 
several  more  of  the  12  nongovernmental  hos- 
pitals In  the  District  would  be  expanded  and 
grouped  together  in  a  center  which  would  be 
financed  in  part  by  Federal  funds  and  main- 
tained thereafter  by  the  hospitals  composing 
the  center.  By  using  a  central  heating  plant 
and  common  laundry,  kitchen,  and  labora- 
tory, operating  room,  and  other  facilities. 
large  economies  In  overhead  costs  could  be 
effected. 

That  the  Federal  Government  shcnild  de- 
fray at  least  part  of  the  capital.  Investnient 
In  EiKh  a  project,  with  the  hospital  paying 
its  own  way  thereafter,  seems  but  fair  when 
it  is  considered  that  stirveys  reveal  that  ap- 
proximately 44  percent  of  the  patients 
treated  consider  Wiushlngton  as  their  perma- 
nent home.  Tliere  Is  no  Government  hos- 
pital In  the  Washington  area  for  general 
treatment  of  these  employees,  although 
Cabinet  meml>erB  and  Members  of  Congress 
are    able  to  obtain  treatment  at  the  Navy 


and  other  service  hospitals  In  and  around 
Washington.  The  National  Hospital  Center 
would  provide  1.500  beds  and  modern  equip- 
ment to  meet  the  urgent  and  deservmg  needs 
of  Federal  workers  and  others.  Early  pas- 
sage of  the  hospit  '  b  :'  is  highly  desirable. 
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OF  MiTSissirr; 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  December  7  {legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  wise, 
timely,  and  patriotic  article  by  West- 
brook  Pe?ler.  published  in  his  column, 
entitled  "Fair  Enough,"  In  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  of  October  29.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Faib  Enough 
iBy  Westbrook  Pegler) 

Niw  ToKK.  October  28.— The  National  So- 
ciety of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution Is  a  private  organization  of  resulcted 
membership,  devoted  to  patiiotic  and  edu- 
cational works.  It  has  never  been  accused 
of  allegiance  or  subservience  to  any  foreign 
political  CM"  national  Interest,  but  twice  In 
recent  years  it  has  been  the  victim  of  savage 
propaganda,  promoted  by  New  Deal  Ideolo- 
gisu  because  the  rules  for  the  management 
erf  Its  privately  owned  concert  hall  In  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  provide  that  It  may  t>e  leased 
for  performances  by  "white  artists  only." 

On  the  first  of  these  occasions  Marian 
Anderson,  the  Negro  singer,  came  under  the 
ban  and  Harold  Ickes.  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  took  a  leading  part  in  agitation 
which  made  Miss  Anderson  famous,  whereas, 
up  to  that  time,  slie  had  been  comparatively 
obscure  to  the  public  in  the  United  States, 
althotigh  celebrated  among  artists.  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  by  way  of  personal  protest 
and  personal  political  promotion,  resigned 
her  honorary  membership  In  the  DAR  By 
contrast  with  the  course  of  conduct  which 
she  urged  on  American  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Guild  who  resigned  or 
thought  of  resigning  In  revolt  against  the 
domination  of  the  guild  by  Communists. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  held  in  tlut  case  that  the 
thing  to  do  was  not  resign  but  fight  for 
reform  and  control  within  the  guild.    •    •    • 

Recently  another  application  on  behalf  of 
a  colored -woman  performer  for  a  date  at  the 
DAR's  Constitution  Hall  in  Washington 
was  denied  for  the  same  reason  that  prevailed 
in  the  Anderson  case. 

The  subject  was  Hazel  Scott,  who  recently 
married  a  New  York  Negro  Congressman 
named  Povtell.     •     •     • 

The  situation  now  Is  Fuch  that  any  Negro 
Jug-band  or  musical-saw  virtuoso  from  any 
catfish  Joint  or  any  troupe  ezpr«ning  the 
degenerate  and  altogether  discreditable  Jitter 
and  Jive  themes,  given  a  nimble  press  agent 
and  the  cooperation  of  any  Congressman, 
may  make  publicity  at  the  expense  of  the 
DAR  and  Its  honorable  reputation  as  a  patri- 
otic group  of  American  women. 

The  press.  generaUy.  has  lent  Itself  to  these 
exploits,  failing,  almost  without  exception,  to 
note  that  the  DAB  did  not  originate  this 
separation  of  the  races  in  Washington  or 
elsewhere  but  merely  followed  legal  ctJstom 
In  Wasbln^on. 


In  this  connection,  the  DAR  has  cited  a 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Du- 
trlct  of  Columbia  which  takes  "Judicial 
notice  of  the  fact  that  those  accepted  prac- 
tices are  not  Intended  to  Imply  the  inferior- 
ity of  either  race  to  the  other." 

The  court  observed  their  eslFtence  in  pub- 
lic housing  and  putrflc  schools  in  Washing- 
ton and  that  "separate  churches  are  univer- 
sal and  are  approved  by  both  races  " 

In  this  ppopaeanda,  however,  the  flne  pa- 
triotic principles  of  the  Daughters  are  ignored 
or  Jeered  by  persons  and  gioupe  whase  own 
policies  and  associations  have  been  respon- 
sible for  riots,  the  teaching  of  dirty  doctrines 
In  the  schools,  in  print,  and  on  the  air,  and 
the  penetration  of  unmistakable  Communists 
into  pxjsltlons  of  dangerous  power  In  the 
Government. 

And  many  among  the  most  active  exploiters 
of  these  Incidents  are  hypocrites  wha^e  per- 
sonal devotion  to  the  cause  of  oppfirt unity 
for  the  dignified,  loyal,  and  ambitious  Negro 
has  never  been  able  to  induce  them  to  hire 
Negroes  for  any  but  the  most  menial  Jobs. 

The  Impression  cannot  be  escaped,  there- 
fore, that  among  those  who  have  attacked  the 
DAR  for  Its  enforcement  of  a  famtllar  Wash- 
ington custom,  the  motive  of  some  Is  not  so 
much  to  protest  against  discrlminatiun  or 
••liberate"  art  as  to  discredit  an  Institution 
which  is  more  purely  Amerlran  thrn  most 
others  of  our  time  because  It  is  purely  and 
serenely  American  and  unashamed  of  Its  pa- 
triotism. 

There  are  other  halls  to  be  had  and  the 
fact  nattiraJly  comes  to  mind  that  if  artistic 
freedom  were  the  tssue  In  these  disputes 
those  who  thirst  for  such  muMc  and  abhor 
dlfrrimlnation  could  solve  the  problem  lu 
some  edifice  owned  by  any  of  the  many  off- 
shoots of  the  Communist  Party. 

To  mention  this  poaslbllity  it  to  demolish 
it.  however,  because  In  that  case  there  would 
be  negligible  publicity  and  mediocrity  or. 
worse,  vulgarity  and  mere  noise  would  be 
assessed  at  their  true  value. 

None  of  the  agitators  of  the  DAR's  diffi- 
culties has  yet  had  the  efTmrtflry  to  propose 
that  because,  like  Const  Hall,  certain 

religious    buildings    In    '.'■  ton    are    tax 

exempt  and  the  property  ol  private  groups, 
the  congregations  which  own  thera  should  be 
compelled  to  lease  them  for  political  rallies 
to  be  addressed  by  Congrcisman  Powkll. 
Yet,  consistently,  that  would  follow. 

For  Constitution  Hall  and  the  churches  are 
In  the  same  category  as  to  ownership  and 
t.nx  exemption,  and  the  rellclnus  group  own- 
ing a  cathedral  would  de^ei-ve  no  leas  abuse 
than  tiiat  which  the  DAR  has  suffered  over 
these  years. 

On  the  record  the  DAR  is  incomparably 
more  worthy  of  popular  respect  and  support 
than  most  of  those  who  have  attacked  it. 
And  Americans  who  are  not  descended  from 
Revolutionary  soldiers,  but  patrfot.s  neverthe- 
less, could  encourage  a  fire  ■  -at ion  by 
inquiring  into  their  work  in  .me  cities 

and  towns  and  helping  them  m  ainu  which 
call  for  no  apology  to  the  Pcflitlcal  Action 
Committee.  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Henry  Wallace, 
or  the  Commtmlst  Party. 


While  the  Wounded  Wait 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPJESENTATI\'E3 

Friday,  December  7,  1945 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
CEO.  I  uish  to  include  therein  an  article 
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i;  pt  i:;!:  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wash- 
i:-'i  n  D  .'y  News  entitled  "While  the 
\V    ir.  ;    :  Wait."    The  article  follows: 

V.  "tij:  the  wouneed  wait 

MaJ  Geii  Paul  R.  Hawley.  acting  surgeon 
general  of  the  Veterans"  Administration, 
threatens  to  resign  if  Congress  insists  on 
treating  hospitals  for  sick  and  wounded  vet- 
erans as  political  pork. 

General  Hawley  is  too  good  a  man  to  lose. 
We  hope  he  won't  have  to  carry  out  that 
threat  in  order  to  Jolt  Congress  to  its  senses. 

The  logrolling  policy  of  scattering  small 
bocpitals  among  towns  in  many  congressional 
districts  was  a  mistake,  so  proved  by  ex- 
perience after  World  War  I.  Under  condi- 
tions certain  to  obtain  after  this  much  greater 
war.  the  Veterans'  Administration  will  net 
be  able  to  staff  .such  hospitals  with  enou£;h 
thoroughly  comfjetent  dGCtors  to  give  the 
patients   thoroughly  satisfactory   service. 

That's  why  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  and  Gen- 
eral Hawley  proposes  to  locate  major  new  hos- 
pitals near  large-established  medical  schools, 
where  the  services  of  skilled  specialists  will 
be  available.     They  are  right. 

The  American  people  want  our  war  casual- 
ties to  have  the  best  treatment  the  coun- 
try's brains  and  resources  can  provide.  They 
won't  get  it  if  pork-hungry  Congressmen, 
responding  to  pressure  from  business  in- 
terests in  their  districts,  grab  veterans'  hos- 
pitals as  sop.s  to  local  pride  and  cupdity. 

"I.  for  one."  says  General  Hawley,  "will 
not  experiment  with  the  medical  care  of  the 
veteran.  Either  he  gets  the  quality  of 
medical  care  that  he  deserves,  or  I  quit — 
and  quit  at  once." 

We  wouldn't  want  to  be  a  Congressman 
listed  as  opposing  Generals  Hawley  and 
Bradley  on  that  Issue. 


Four  Years  After  Pearl  Harbor 


EXTF.vSlnN   OF   REMARK- 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

I.\   T1!K  HOUSE  OF  REPRF^-EN T ATIVES 

Mr  BE:;DKR,  Mr  Sr^ar;.-:-  4  v-  ■,■" 
a^n  f'jcav,  uur  country  'a  .i.b  p;un~^'ci  iiiio 
a  war  f  ;r  which  v/e  wt  re  utterly  unpre- 
p.ireii,  bo'li  physically  and  spiritually. 
Just  ho'.v  -rniplete'ly  unprepared  we  were 
1^  Pvn  >•--•  not  ful.y  kn^^wn  '"  i '>'  people, 
by  anc:  in:  ;■>  Ever"  day  :::•■  P'^arl  Har- 
bor in'.'>''-iit:a';r'L:  u  r::m;t'>'p  ha^  bt-i-n  re- 
^■ahnc  stu)ck:n^'  i'Tr.on<rA':'.':\<  ol  our 
unprfparrdne.>.s.  W"  wcr"  tortunato 
that  t!:e  .'nemy  himself  did  not  realize 
the  pxre::'  -o  \v>:;i-'^  «>■  had  bef^n  injured 
on  that  <  r.:',\  S  i;:ri  iv  :norr::n:-.  4  years 
ago. 

If  we  have  learned  ar.yh::-.^'  fr  ^rr.  -he 
horror  and  misery  cf  :..-  -e  wa:  :■  a; >  it 
IS  difficult  to  find  convincing  evidence  of 
that  learnins:  in  Mir  national  policies. 
The  ene:nv  ha-  hteu  ijfaU'n.  In  the 
process  of  b^  a-  ::^  ^\m.  w-'  h,;iv.'  -.r.v  :red 
H  new  weap.  ::  a.  ;.i)>e  trrrh};-  pi>->.:);;.:  .-'S 
frighten  even  the  victo:-  N  >  tn'  my  an 
be  permanently  beaten  in  a  world  where 
a  scientist,  working  in  his  laboratory, 
may  discover  a  weapon  ;  apabl  of  revers- 
ing the  result  overniebp 

Out  of  this  hoiribl"  war,  There  has 
emerged  nothing  comparab:-  to  th>^  pr;p.- 
clples  we  set  fortn  in  1918  W^^edn  w 
Wilson's  Fourteen  Po:nii   were  a  stap  - 


ment  of  fundamental  beliefs  which  could 
be  applied  to  the  complex  problems  of 
1918.  The  right  of  nations  to  self-deter- 
mination furnished  a  guide  to  the  treaty 
makers.  What  guides  have  we  today? 
What  moral  doct  ines  are  we  relying 
upon  in  our  treatment  of  the  Indonesi- 
ans, the  Burmese,  the  Jewish  refugees  of 
middle  Europe?  How  can  a  good  world 
be  created  unless  it  is  a  moral  world? 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believes  that 
Great  Britain  and  Soviet  Russia  are  to 
be  condemned  while  we  excuse  ourselves 
for  every  violation  of  basic  human  rights 
throughout  the  world.    Today,  in  an  al- 
most literal  sense,  we  in  America  are  our 
brother's  keeper.     We  cannot  disclaim 
responsibility     for     the     treatment     of 
Hindus  in  India  or  Malayans  in  Singa- 
pore, because  in  a  very  real  sense  we 
have  made  more  possible  that  treatment. 
The  British  Government  maintains  its 
empire  today  because  Russian  and  Amer- 
ican lives  were  lost  to  maintain  it,  and, 
having  expended  those  lives,  we  in  Amer- 
ica have  a  right  to  be  heard  on  the  man- 
agement of  affairs  everywhere  that  hu- 
man beings  are  involved.     The  day  when 
we  might  .sit  quietly  by  and  say  that  the 
treatment  of  natives  in  colonial  empires 
was  a  matter  of  "purely  internal  con- 
cern" is  over.    It  is  over  because  out  of 
the    discontents    and    hatreds    of    those 
millions  of  human  beings  there  arises  a 
menace  to  the  future  security  of  the 
entire  world. 

Here  at  home  in  our  own  country  there 
are  problems  no  less  vital  to  the  security 
of  our  own  people  4  years  after  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  one  of  our  lead- 
ing American  newspapers  asked  the 
question:  "Have  we  a  consistent  foreign 
policy?"  I  ask  the  question:  "Have  we 
a  consistent  foreign  policy  at  all?"  This 
very  week  Maj.  Gen.  Pat  Hurley  has  been 
testifying  before  the  Congress  on  the 
complete  contradiction  between  what  we 
have  been  saying  in  Washington  about 
our  policy  in  China  and  what  our  repre- 
sentatives on  the  spot  are  doing  right 
there.  Certainly  there  are  thousands  of 
Americans  who  would  like  to  know  ex- 
actly what  our  soldiers  are  still  doing  in 
India:  they  want  to  know  just  what  there 
is  to  the  story  that  soldiers  returning 
home  were  removed  from  their  trans- 
ports in  order  to  load  them  with  ammu- 
nition and  equipment  for  the  British  in 

Ja'v'a. 

These  general  questions  are  bad 
enough  in  themselves.  But  there  is 
something  much  more  difficult  still  to 
understand.  To  this  very  day  inhere  has 
been  no  clear  stand  taken  by  the  present 
National  Government  on  the  program 
for  the  future  of  Germany.  There  is  not 
a  man  in  Washington  who  can  tell  you 
what  our  Government  proposi?s  to  do 
with  its  particular  occupation  unit  of 
Germany.  Certainly  you  would  believe 
that  this  one  problem — the  problem 
which  is  most  basic  to  the  entire  future 
of  E  ;:  ;;'  — .vould  be  a  matter  of  com- 
:.  •  a^:-'r.ent  by  this  time.  The  Al- 
i.' d  :.t:  a  machinery  in  Germany  has 
virtually  c  :'.  ir  ri.  the  deinduj;trializa- 
tion  of  th»^  }?•  :cii  is  still  in  dispute; 
Prance  is  ri' :::  mding  the  assurance  of 
n.:.;ary  security  along  the  Rhine. 


And  yet  irj  the  face  of  all  these  major 
difficulties  Our  President  has  recently 
announced  that  there  is  no  present  need 
for  a  conference  of  the  so-called  Big 
Three.  He  insists  that  these  are  matters 
which  can  tte  deferred.  Apparently  he 
hopes  that  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation whicfc  is  to  meet  some  time  right 
after  the  1st  of  January  will  seize  the 
initiative  and  relieve  our  Government 
from  respoiisibility  for  decisions. 

I  say  this  is  little  short  of  chaos. 

This  is  nothing  but  abdication  in  the 
midst  of «  major  crisis.  We,  as  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world  economically,  physically,  and  stra- 
tegically, cUnnot  abandon  our  role  of 
leadership. 

In  Washington  we  have  taken  on  a 
position  of  timidity  when  the  hour  calls 
for  couragCi  We  have  refused  to  insist 
upon  elementary  human  justice  when 
the  times  wju  not  tolerate  continued  in- 
justice. Thje  policy  of  appeasement  cer- 
tainly has  been  amply  discredited  by  this 
time.  Yet  we  go  on  playing  the  game  of 
appeasement  indefinitely  on  the  iheory 
that  our  deltiny  is  somehow  tied  up  with 
the  strength  of  other  groups  who  are 
now  and  always  have  been  in  opposition 
to  the  expansion  of  American  interests. 
For  more  than  100  years  of  our  his- 
tory, whenever  the  British  lion  roared, 
our  State  Department  wagged  its  tail. 
Only  during  the  Civil  War  did  we  recog- 
nize that  the  British  Government  was 
definitely  hostile  to  the  growing  strength 
of  our  United  States.  For  the  most  part^^ 
our  diplomats  took  their  lead  from  Down- 
ing Street.  But  it  is  certainly  time  for 
us  to  recognize  the  major  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  world  history  since 

1776. 

Today  our  country  is  no  longer  a  small 
debtor  nation,  with  no  important  inter- 
ests throughout  the  world.  Today  we 
are  concerned  about  the  Chinese  civil 
war;  we  are  dividing  up  the  responsibili- 
ties of  government  in  Korea   with  the 

Soviet  Union;  we  run  Japan  on  behalf 
of  the  Allies;  we  have  vital  interests  in 
many  Pacific  islands;  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  future  of  the  Philip- 
pines; we  are  disturbed  by  the  revolt 
against  western  rule  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies;  we  are  bothered  by  the  need  for 
demobiliziog  troops,  including  those  of 
Russia,  BrUtain,  and  our  own  in  the  Ger- 
man occupied  areas;  we  are  thinking 
hard  about  the  recent  outbreaks  in  Iran: 
we  ar6  sitting  tight  on  about  50,000.000 
barrels  of  ©il  in  the  Middle  East,  and  the 
oil  film  is  tilinding  our  eyes  to  the  human 
problems  of  Palestine;  we  are  trying  to 
figure  out  tome  way  for  Russian  ships  to 
get  into  the  Mediterranean  area  with- 
out troubling  both  Turkey  and  Britain. 
These  are  Issues  which  require  an  inde- 
pendent a|id  vigorous  foreign  policy,  a 
policy  whi^h  is  certainly  nowhere  in  sight 
today. 

What  al|out  problems  at  home? 

All  of  us,  are  very  much  concerned  over 
the  serioue  labor-management  disputes 
that  are  holding  back  our  reconversion  to 
peacetime  industry.  I  share  that  con- 
cern most  deeply.  I  am  certain  that  all 
of  us  are  ^determined  upon  a  course  of 
action  which  will  be  fair  to  all  concerned 
and  in  keeping  with  our  traditions  oX 
free  enterprise. 
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What  are  the  facts  behmd  the  dis- 
putes? Are  the  arguments  jurisdic- 
tional fights  between  various  unions,  bat- 
tling for  control,  or  are  they  genuine 
efforts  to  continue  the  hi^h  American 
standards  of  living  which  have  made  us  a 
great  nation? 

It  is  very  simple  tp  lump  all  the  many 
facts  into  one  mass  trial  and  hand  down 
a  blanket  verdict.  Unfortunately,  the 
issues  are  not  that  simple. 

Living  costs  are  high  today.  'Veterans 
returning  home  to  find  job  offers  paying 
$25  per  week  are  not  going  to  suppoi-t 
their  families  on  this  kind  of  pay.  Nor 
are  workers  laid  ofif  from  war  jobs  where 
they  took  home  $75  to  $100  a  week  going 
to  maintain  their  homes  on  $25  a  week 
either.  It  must  be  accepted  as  funda- 
mental that  wages  must  remain  at  a 
high  level  so  long  as  living  costs  con- 
tinue on  that  level.  High  wages  and 
high  profits  to  industry  have  gone  hand 
in  hand  for  a  Ions  time.  It  is  not  pos- 
giWe  in  our  economy  todaj  to  support 
any  other  kind  of  program. 

I  believe  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes.  I  bellevi;  that  the 
methods  of  collective  bargaining  must  be 
supplemented  by  additional  resources  if 
they  break  down.  Completel-/  disinter- 
ested representatives  of  the  public  should 
be  consulted  before  the  final  show-down 
of  a  strike  vote  becomes  neces;  ary.  The 
decisions  of  these  representatives  should 
be  presented  to  the  workers  fts  findings 
for  acceptance  or  rejection.  Zf  they  are 
rejected,  they  shotild  then  be  submitted 
•  to  a  final  board  of  arbitration  for  abso- 
lute determination.  Such  a  plan  would 
make  possible  far  more  objective  con- 
sideration of  all  the  many  issues  involved 
than  the  present  procedure. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  my  plan,  it  has  thij  one  great, 
advantage  over  the  present  method  of 
handling  labor-management  disputes. 
This  is  a  plan.  'What  cur  present  na- 
tional Government  is  propo^Ung  is  ex- 
actly what  it  has  proposed  in  foreign 
affairs. 

It  shuns  all  responsibility.  It  refuses 
to  take  a  stand  ttecause  It  is  trying  to 
be  all  things  to  all  men. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  Nation  4  years 
after  Pearl  Hart)or.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
picture.  But  there  are  elements  of 
strength  in  it.  The  Nation  is  growing 
alert  to  its  problems.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  anyone  to  "kid  "  us. 
We  know  that  all  is  not  v>rell  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  prospec  s  are  that 
it  will  become  worse  before  it  gets  better. 

I  look  hopefully  at  this  side  of  the 
portrait.  A  jieople  who  are  determined 
to  find  out  the  truth  will  eventually  dis- 
cover it.  A  people  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  an  administration  policy  amounting 
to  no  policy  at  all  will  ultimately  get  an 
admini.«tration  ready  to  take  an  under- 
standable position  on  the  major  issues 
before  us. 

Pearl  Harbor  is  4  years  behind  us  now. 
We  have  come  out  of  the  vaJey  of  the 
shadow  with  many  saddened  hearts.  Yet 
we  have  also  learned  that  a  nation  de- 
termined to  survive  can  do  so.  We  have 
watched  our  factories  convert  Trom  years 
Of  nonproduction  to  a  3-year  effort  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  mankind.  We 
have  shown   that  .almost   overnight   we 


could  build  an  arsenal  of  democracy 
."^trong  enough  to  preserve  freedom 
throughout  our  lands.  Perhaps  in  the 
years  aiiead  we  can  make  it  possible 
from  our  strength  to  establisli  freedom 
everywhere  else.  Our  strength  abroad 
depends  upon  our  strength  at  home. 

The  Republican  Party  has  traditionally 
been  the  great  party  of  reconstruction. 
After  the  Civil  War.  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  after  the  First  World 
War  we  rebuilt  our  economy.  We  must 
join  our  hands  to  rebuild  our  peacetime 
economy  once  more.  Together  we  can 
surmount  any  obstacle. 


The  Reiiabi.iUt;un  PrsjO.t-m 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.1RKS 

Of 

liUN.  ifiADf  WASiELEWSKl 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  7,  1945 

Mr.  WASIZLEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
early  in  the  debate,  a  question  was  raised 
as  to  how  the  efficiency  of  UNRRA  com- 
pares with  that  of  the  Hoover  Relief 
Committee  after  World  'War  I.  Com- 
parisons are  odious,  but  nevertheless  in  ^ 
justice  to  UNRRA  it  must  be  stated  that 
its  job  is  far  more  difficult  and  involved. 
The  destruction  in  this  war  was  far  more 
devastating  and  the  looting  more 
thorough.  During  the  last  war  there 
were  no  blacked-out  areas.  Our  relief 
agencies  were  permitted  to  carry  on  their 
work  everywhere,  unmolested  and  with- 
out military  and  police  suF>ervision. 
UNRRA's  situation  is  quite  different;  it 
was  !»everal  months  after  the  shooting 
stopped  t>efore  its  representatives  were 
allowed  to  bring  relief  in  the  Russian 
dominated    areas    of   Europe    and    Asia. 

The  Starvation  and  suffering  so  rampant 
should  have  been  tended  to  much  earlier, 
but  for  the  Soviet  barriers.  Even  today, 
the  bars  have  not  been  removed.  UNRRA 
IS  permitted  to  give  relief  only  in  such 
areas  as  the  Russians  will  allow. 

The  principal  purpose  of  UNRRA  is. 
first,  to  give  immediate  relief  to  the  suf- 
fering, needy  people,  and.  second,  give 
tliem  such  equipment  and  facilities  as 
will  permit  them  to  rehabilitate  them- 
selves so  that  further  relief  will  be  un- 
necessary. The  second  purpose  is  par- 
ticularly imjwrtant  if  the  need  for  the 
continuation  of  UNRRA  is  ever  to  cease. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
greatest  need  for  aid  and  the  greatest 
suffering  today  is  experienced  by  the  p>eo- 
ples  whose  countries  are  dominated  by 
Russia. 

Let  us  but  briefly  review  the  experience 
of  one  of  these  Soviet-controlled  coun- 
tries and  examine  its  prospects  of  being 
able  to  rehabilitate  herself  under  the 
existing  conditions.  Let  us  look  at  Po- 
land. The  conditions  in  the  other  lands 
are  parallel. 

Today  more  than  2.000,000  Russian  sol- 
diers and  1.000  000  Russian  civilians  are 
policing  Poland.  Russians,  imlike  Amer- 
ican armed  forces,  do  not  have  their 
needs  supplied  from  their  homeland. 
They  live  right  off  the  people  and  land 


they  occupy.  With  the  Polish  people 
greatly  Impxiverishcd  and  starved,  the 
presence  of  these  3.000  000  nonproductive 
parasitic  foreigners  is  like  a  cancer  gnaw- 
ine  at  the  vitals  of  the  Polish  Nation. 

Two  of  our  coimtry's  leading  news- 
pap>ers  recently  sent  their  repre.senta- 
tives  to  Poland  to  get  first-hand  infor- 
mation on  the  situation.  G  ..  :>v  :  Hill. 
of  the  New  York  Times.  an<i  L.WA'-d 
Kerstein.  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  ;  .\- 
plven  graphic,  eyewitness  accounts  of 
the  tribulatiorvs  of  a  proud,  courageous 
people  valiantly  trying  to  lift  Itself  out 
of  the  ashes  of  war  aeainst  preat  odds 

On  November  4.  1&45,  Mr.  Hill  wrote 
In  the  New  York  Tunes  that  the  Polish 
peasants  who  made  up  two-thirds  of  the 
country's  population  and  on  whom  the 
whole  nation  dep>ends  for  food  face  a 
prim  future  despite  all  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  UNRRA  can  do  to  alleviate 
their  distress.  About  75  percent  of  the 
livestock,  about  which  their  farming 
revolves,  providing  food,  motive  power, 
and  fertilizer,  was  destroyed  or  carried 
away  by  the  Germans  and  Russians  He 
states  that — 

Russians  can  be  seen  constantly  driving 
farm  animals  out  of  Poland  and  the  general 
impression  Is  that  they  have  taken  consider- 
able, too,  but  Ibis  is  hard  to  pB-ove.  siikc 
the  stock  may  iiave  come  from  Germany. 

In  the  new  Polish  territorj',  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  is  an  average  of  only 
2  horses  to  250  acres  of  farm  land.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  1000.000 
farms  without  even  a  cow.  At  the  rate 
cattle  is  now  coming  into  Poland,  ani- 
mals that  should  be  kept  for  breeding. 
mu.«;t  be  slaughtered  for  food.  One  won- 
ders how  much  of  this  slaughterinR  is 
required  to  maintain  the  Russian  mili- 
tary and  police  personnel.  It  has  also 
been  charged  that  much  of  the  food 
UNRRA  intended  for  the  star^'ing  Poles 
finds  its  way  into  Russian  stomachs. 

The  Polish  pteasant  without  beast?:  of 
burden,  machinery,  and  tools  is  obliged 
to  work  his  land  with  his  bare  hands. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  crop  goes  to  the 
Government.  In  some  instances,  where 
a  pea.sant  is  favored  and  permitted  to  re- 
tain a  head  or  two  of  cattle,  high  quotas 
of  production  are  set  for  him.  Accord- 
ing to  an  account  of  Edward  Kerstein  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  the  quota  fixed 
for  a  farmer  he  .sp>oke  to  was  so  high  that 
he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  cattle  in  order 
to  buy  the  produce  needed  to  meet  his 
quota  for  fear  he  might  be  punL<;hed.  He 
told  Mr.  Kerstein  it  was  physically  im- 
possible to  get  the  yield  required  by  the 
Government. 

In  an  editorial  on  October  25.  1945.  the 
New  York  Times  had  this  to  say  about 
the  new  Poland: 

The  Polish  Nation  never  ceas<d  fighting. 
Now  it  is  making  an  uphill  fight  for  national 
reconstruction  •  •  •  yet  the  present - 
day  picture  of  Poland  is  not  a  pretty  one.  A 
small  minority,  imposed  on  the  country  trom 
outside,  bold  the  Oovernment  captive  and 
tlie  people  cowed  in  fear.  Man  hunts  and 
mass  arrests  are  matched  by  the  retail  la  tory 
excesses  of  the  remaining  underground, 
which  after  having  fought  for  Poland's  free- 
dom, now  does  not  dare  show  itself  To  all 
this  Is  added  the  Immense  destruction  of  the 
war  which  is  further  intensified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Russian  Armies  living  on  the  coun- 
try, armies  whose  discipline  i&  beginning  to 
give  way  in  some  cases. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  can  a  people  living  under 
such  circumstances,  exercise  any  initia- 
tive or  freedom?  Can  a  people,  under 
such  conditions,  ever  rehabilitate  them- 
selves? The  answer  is  obviously  "No."  It 
Is,  therefore,  imperative  that  all  Russians 
leave  Poland,  a  free  election  held  as 
prcmlfed  imder  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam 
agreement  in  order  that  fhese  valiant 
people  might  take  their  proper  place  in 
the  society  of  nations. 

October  23,  1945.  Gladwin  Hill  writes, 
"The  Russians  stripped  the  Polish  ports 
of  Gdynia  and  DanziR  of  most  of  their 
cranes  and  other  maritime  equipment 
and  have  taken  at  least  three  of  the 
harbors'  four  important  floating  dry- 
docks."  The  effect:  of  this  can  only  be  to 
paralyze  Polish  commerce  and  deter  re- 
habihtation.  Gladwin  Hill  further 
writes,  "This  conespondent  has  visited 
Polish  hospitals  that  have  been  stripped 
of  their  linens  and  other  essential  3up- 
plies  by  the  Russians."  Meanwhile, 
10.000  Poles  are  dying  monthly  of  tuber- 
culosis because  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
hospital  facilities 

Mr.  Hill  writes  further  about  the  Rus- 
sian-Polish trade  agreements  which  ex- 
tend to  the  end  of  1945.  while  nominally 
calling  "for  an  ecjual  exchange  of  goods 
on  the  basis  of  'world  prices'  seems 
curiously  one-sided  in  some  respects." 

Under  the  trade  agreements.  Russia 

is  to  supply  25.000  tons  of  raw  cotton  to 
Poland  in  exchange  for  45.000.000  meters 
of  cotton  cloth,  although  Poland  is  des- 
perately short  of  textiles.  Poland  gives 
Russia  5.000,000  tons  of  coal  and  coke 
amounting  to  75  percent  of  the  total  coal 
production,  for  about  65  cents  per  ton 
Whereas  it  costs  $1.75  per  ton  to  mine. 
Meanwhile,  thousands  of  Poles  are  going 

to  freeze  because  of  lack  of  clothes  and 
fuel.  The  irony  of  it  according  to  Mr. 
Hill  is  that  "the  Russians  art  selling  a 
lot  of  the  £p.me  coal  in  southeastern 
Europe  for  10  times  that  price."  Mr. 
Speaker,  can  an./  people  reconstruct  or 
rehabilitate  itself  under  such  condi- 
tions? 

It  is  reported  that  instead  of  cash  the 
Russians  are  transferring  to  the  Polish 
Government  their  outmoded  submarines 
and  naval  ve.s&els  of  1916  vintage  at 
greatly  Inflated  values.  These  vessels, 
suitable  only  for  junking,  can  prove  to 
be  nothing  but  a  liability  and  totally  use- 
less as  instruments  of  defense. 

We  read  in  the  press  that  the  present 
Polish  regime  is  £:sking  the  United  States 
for  a  half-billion-dollar  loan.  Is  this 
money  to  be  used  to  meet  the  deficit  cre- 
ated by  the  existing  "trade  agreements" 
it  now  enjoys  with  Russia'  A  continua- 
tion of  this  kind  of  trad-  >  an  lead  only 
to  depletion  of  Poland's  few  remaining 
natural  resource.^  and  ultimately  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  supported  the  request 
of  UNRRA  for  funds,  but  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  we  help  these  people  who 
are  aided  by  U!\RP-.-\  to  become  self- 
sufficient  as  quicu.y  i-  possible.  Return 
these  governments  to  their  own  people. 
The  surest  and  most  efScient  way  to  do 
this  is  to  free  th<;m  from  Russian  domi- 
nation. Let  us  demand  that  the  Russians 
clear  out  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Jugoslavia 
in  order  that  free  elections  might  be 


held  and  governments  selected  tiiat  will 
work  for  the  benefit  of  their  peoples.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  owe  that  to  these  people  as 
a  result  of  our  oft-repeated  pledges. 
Common  decency  and  the  security  of 
lasting  peace  dcmnrds  it. 


United  States  Fcieign  Service  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MA£S.\CHUErTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  7,  194j 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  letter  that  I 
have  received  from  a  former  Army  offi- 
cer, who  resides  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  in  support  of  H.  R. 
4843.  to  provide  for  the  establis.iment  of 
a  United  States  Foreign  Service  Acad- 
emy. I  am  satisfied  that  the  writer 
knows  whereof  he  speaks,  anc  judging 
from  his  5  years  of  experience  with  the 
Army  service.  1  year  of  which  he  was 
stationed  in  India  and  Burma,  he  has 
been  afforded  the  opportunity  to  make 
his  own  personal  observations. 

The  letter  fellows: 

Ipswich.  Mass..  Decembe-  5,  1945. 

Dear  Congressman  Lane:   A  small  item  in 

the  Salem  News  about  your  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  United  Sta:es  Foreign 
Service  Academy  prompts  this  letter. 

Congratulations  to  you  on  your  foresight 
and  Qne  Judgment.  I  wish  you  every  success. 
Small  as  it  is.  you  can  count  upon  my  support. 

After  5  years  of  Army  service,  over  a  year 
of  it  in  India  and  Burma,  I  have  become  very 
conscious  of  my  duty  to  suppor  -  deserving 
public  men  and  to  help  get  rid  of  the  unde- 
serving. I  will  follow  our  leadeis  carefully 
from  now  on.  I  am  very  happy  :o  say  that 
my  wife  and  friends  have  told  me  of  your 
energetic  and  fine  service. 

Overseas  I  had  a  chance  to  observe  United 
States  foreign  policy  in  action.  It  is  no  secret 
that  foreign  nations  think  of  us  as  "Uncle 
Sap."  Even  the  most  ignorant  of  the  Asi- 
atics recognizes  our  weaknesses — the  extrav- 
agant wastage  of  Un.'ed  States  money  and 
materials  and  the  lack  of  qualification  of  our 
representatl"es. 

The  average  ambassador,  envoy,  and  rep- 
resentative from  the  United  Stntes  does  not 
know  the  language  of  the  countiy  In  which 
he  is  stationed,  the  customs,  traditions,  phi- 
losophies of  those  peoples.  He  is  nearly  al- 
ways a  very  wealthy  man,  picked  as  a  polit- 
ical award,  who  entertains  and  is  entertained 
by  the  ruling  class,  the  wealthy,  and  the 
blocs  of  the  country.  His  ideas  of  the  coun- 
try are  those  gained  from  those  lew  sources, 
plus  newspapers  and  pressure  (proups.  As 
conscientious  as  he  might  be.  he  cannot  re- 
port to  our  State  Department  a  true  account 
of  conditions.  He  doesnt  know  and  under- 
stand the  farmer,  laborer,  middl;  class,  etc. 
He  doesnt  know  why  the  people  ds  and  think 
as  they  do. 

Your  bill  would  accomplish  the  greatest  re- 
form in  United  States  diplomacy.  It  would 
furnish  qualified,  interested  men  to  the  serv- 
ice— men  who  would  make  it  thei*  profession 
and  men  who  would  explain  the  United  States 
to  the  people  of  the  country  to  which  as- 
signed: and  them  to  us.  It  is  an  urgent  need. 
Good  luck. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Dr.  John  J.  Ke.\nx. 


Veteran  Returns  Home  To  Find  Wife  and 
Children  Living  in  Two  Unfurnished 
Rooms  Without  Cooking  Facilities  Due 
to  Housing  Shortage — Mass  Meeting  of 
Veterans  Demands  Congressional  Ac- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  f  OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thiksdai/.  December  6,  1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  lay  before  the  House  a  typical 
example  0f  what  is  happening  in  an 
American  city  caught  in  the  crisis  of  our 
ITation-witie  housing  shortage. 

On  November  29  in  Fort  Worth.  Tex., 
hundreds  of  veterans,  unable  to  find 
homes,  h«ld  a  mass  meeting.  They 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  de- 
claring thfct  the  veterans'  housing  prob- 
lem is  "tlie  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  Government,"  and  demanded  that 
the  Congfess  take  immediate  action  to 
provide  the  sum  necessary  to  relocate 
the  50 ,00^  vacant  temporary  housing 
units. 

Today — 

Said 

the    first 

V.'e  Who 

to.    PreE 

yond  the 

he  necess: 

for  which 


th  ;se  veterans — 

(  uty    of    Congress 


is    to    see    that 

fo^ight  have  a  place  to  come  home 

conditions  now  existing  are  be- 

trol  of  the  returned  veteran  and 

must  look  to  the  Government 

le  fought  to  fill  his  present  need. 


eilt 
cint 
ai'ily 


Gentle^ien,  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  ; sentiment  expressed  by  those 
servicemeii.  It  was  our  action  that  sent 
these  bo^s  to  battle  fronts  across  the 
world,  anh  it  is  our  responsibihty  to  see 
that  they  have  shelter  when  demobilized. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  should  like  to 
include  a  news  story  from  the  Port 
Worth  Star-Telegram  of  November  30 
describinf  this  meeting,  I  should  also 
like  to  injclude  the  story  of  the  typical 
plight  of  a  38-year-old  veteran,  D.  D. 
Brown. 

He  caitie  home  from  Germany  with 
nine  battle  stars,  the  Bronze  Star,  a 
Good  Conduct  Metal,  and  the  Purple 
Heart  with  three  clusters,  as  t^ie  re- 
sult of  shrapnel  and  bullet  woaiSSs  in 
three  different  battles.  He  found  his 
wife  and  two  children  living  in  two 
unfurni.'=lied  rooms  in  Fort  Worth  with- 
out cooking  facilities.  He  said  of  the 
rooms,  "t  wouldn't  try  to  raise  a  dog  in 
them." 

In  addition,*!  would  like  to  include  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Drew  S.  Clifton,  one  of 
the  outstanding  attorneys  of  Fort 
Worth,  c^scribing  the  housing  situation 
in  that  city. 

The  situation  in  Fort  Worth  is  not  an 
unusual  one.  It  is  typical  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  confronting  our  cities  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  I  present  it  for 
your  consideration: 

Seventeen   Hundred   Veterans   Need   Places 
TO  LrvE  Here 

Most  stories  "make  the  papers"  because 
they're    liiusual.    These    stories    make    the 
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paper  because  they're  all  too  ususl — typical 
■taies  of  more  than  1.700  World  War  II  vet- 
erans who  need  places  to  live  in  Fcrt  Worth. 

D.  D.  Bfown.  38-year-old  formcj  private 
first  class  and  gunner  In  the  Army  Air  Corps, 
was  discharged  and  came  home  CKrtober  29 
to  find  his  wife  and  two  children  living  In 
tmo  unfurnished  rooms — withou .  cooking 
facilities. 

Says  Brown  of  the  rooms:  "In  that  I 
wouldn't  try  to  raise  dogs.  But  what  can 
we  do?  " 

BATTLS  wounded 

Brown  spent  8  years.  1  nwanih.  a  id  17  days 
In  service,  almost  all  of  It  in  the  ITO.  where 
he  Buffered  shrapnel  and  bullet  ^/ounds  on 
three  occasions  and  won  these  aw.irds:  Nine 
battle  stars,  the  Purple  Heart  ^»ith  three 
dusters.  Bronre  Star.  CJood  Condjct  Medal, 
and  American  Theater  Ribbon  with  two 
stars. 

The  Browns  have  two  childien — James 
Davis,  still  recovering  from  a  tetanus  attack 
which  may  leave  him  a  cripple,  and  Joyce 
LaValle.  7. 

"And  when  I  get  home,"  said  Brown.  "I 
not  only  can't  find  a  place  to  live;  so  far 
I  haven't  even  been  able  to  get  a  Job." 
Brown's  address  Is  519  Louisiana. 

STORY    ONE    OF    DOZEHS 

Brown's  story  was  but  one  of  dozens  told 
by  veterans  at  the  veterans'  housing  meeting 
Thursday  night.    Others  were  toll  by: 

Bert  U.  Smith.  21,  who  served  2  years  At- 
lantic patrol  duty  and  who  can  find  no  more 
space  for  his  wife  pud  two  smi.U  children 
than  two-room  quarters  at  3801  Meadowbrook 

Drive. 

The  doctor  says  our  living  conditions  are 
retarding  my  recovery."  says  SmJth.  "We're 
moving  out  of  Fort  Worth   to  flrd  a  home." 

Rol)ert  Degge,  21.  who  had  t)  move  h's 
wife  in  with  his  parents.  Mr.  anc  Mrs  W  B. 
Degge.  3801  Rutledge.  He  was  discharged 
October  3.  after  37  months  In  service,  mostly 
In  the  Southwest  Pacific. 

INADEQCATI  BOOMS 

B.  W,  Mason.  27.  with  a  servi:e  record  of 
3  years  and  4  months,  mostly  against  the 
Oermans.  who  has  three  inade<iuate  rooms 
for  his  mother  and  24-year-old   ;ister.  Pearl. 

Lu  M.  Hail.  Jr..  20,  a  former  gunner's  mate, 
third  class,  who  saw  3  years'  Atlmtic  convoy 
duty  In  the  Coast  Guard,  wa?  discharged 
October  15.  to  find  he  had  no  '5lace  to  live 
except  with  his  wife's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Moore.  5700  Calmont. 

A.  O.  Bicknell,  32,  former  Air  Corps  tech- 
nical sergeant  with  3  years  and  11  months' 
service,  whose  duplex  quarters  it  2615  East 
Vlckery  are  being  sold,  forcing  the  eviction 
Of  his  wife  and  14-month -oil  daughter, 
Pamela. 

Jimmy  Johnson,  21.  former  marine  who 
had  2>2  years'  service  from  Tularl  to  Tarawa, 
was  discharged  IV2  years  ago,  but  his  quarters 
at  531  Beddell  also  have  been  fold  and  the 
new  owner  is  awaiting  possession. 

HoiTSELESS  Vets  Call  rem  Action --$150,000,000 

Demanded  Psom  Congrtss  To  Ease  UNrrED 

States  Housing  Showage 

Hundreds  of  houseless  Fort  Wc  rtb  veterans 
at  a  mass  meeting  here  Thursdiy  night  de- 
manded that  Congress  approprii  te  $150,000,- 
000  to  relieve  the  Nation  s  housing  shortage 
and  "give  it  priority  over  relief  to  foreign 
countries." 

The  veterans  unanimously  adopted  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that  the  veterins'  housing 
problem  Is  "the  responslbUity  of  the  United 
States  Government  "  and  urging  Congress  "to 
at  once  provide  the  sum  necessaiy  to  relocate 
at  least  50,000  vacant  temporary  war  housing 
units." 

Asking  that  the  $150,000,000  fir  temporary 
liouslng  be  appropriated,  and  given  priority 
over  aid  to  any  foreign  natloii  or  govern- 
ment, the  resolution  declared. 
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The  sacrifices  made  by  the  veterans  and 
their  families  were  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
peoples  of  other  countries  from  oppression 
and  dictatorahlp. 

"Today,"  said  the  veterans,  "the  Congress' 
first  duty  Is  to  see  that  we  who  have  fought 
have  a  place  to  come  home  to." 

"Present  conditions  now  existing  are  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  returned  veteran  and 
he  necessarily  must  lock  to  the  Government 
for  which  he  fought  to  fill  his  present  need.  " 
the  resolution  asserted.  It  also  pointed  out 
that  as  of  today  there  are  "approximately 
1.700  veterans  in  dire  need  of  housing  facul- 
ties here." 

Also  unanimously  adopted  was  a  resolution 
Introduced  by  James  FHoyd.  commander  of 
the  American  Legion  Bothwell  Kane  Post. 
wh;ch  he  termed  "an  interim  emergency  reso- 
lution." 

crrizENS  UHcaD  to  aid 

Every  Fort  Worth  citizen  was  uged  to  "help 
out  in  the  housing  shortage  by  making  avail- 
able to  veterans  and  their  families  any  avail- 
able space  In  their  homes  here."  A  similar 
resolution  was  passed  earlier  in  the  week  by 
the  General  Ministers  Association. 

Drew  CUrton.  vice  commander  of  the 
American  Legion's  twelfth  district,  was  chair- 
man of  the  veterans'  mass  meeting,  held  at 
Hotel  Texas.  Heads  of  all  Fort  Worth's  vet- 
erans' organirations  took  part  In  the  meet- 
ing which  was  Jointly  sponsored  by  ail  tlie 
organizations. 

Henry  Love,  past  State  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  told  the  assembly: 

"This  housing  situation  is  equally  bad  over 
most  of  the  Nation.  Congress  has  apparently 
taken  the  p>osition  that  it  Is  a  municipal 
problem.  It  is  not  a  problem  that  any  city 
or  community  can  solve.  It  is  the  respon- 
sitiility  of  the  Federal  Government  becaube 
It  is  part  of  the  cost  of  winning  the  war  " 

Loud  cheers  revealed  that  hundreds  of  vet- 
erans agreed  with  Love. 

Said  Clifton ;  "We  veterans  knew  how  to 
flghi  for  democracy.  And  veterans  ought  to 
know  how  to  make  It  live.  For  us  to  enjoy 
that  democracy,  we  must  have  housing  con- 
ditions that  mean  a  veteran  doesn't  have  to 
live  with  his  mother-in-law." 

Floyd,  In  urging  Fort  Worth  residents  to 
"help  the  boys  until  congressional  aid  gets 
them  houses,"  jjolnted  out  that  it  will  "take 
many  weeks — maybe  months — to  get  the 
places  set  up  here." 

Amvet*.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  and  Legionnaires 
were  represented  en  masse  at  the  meeting. 

The  Thursday  night  action  wUl  be  sup- 
plemented by  a  program  of  every  veteran 
writing  Congressmen  asking  for  Immediate 
action.  Copies  of  the  resolution  specifying 
a  $150,000,000  appropriation  also  will  be  sent 
congressional  appropriation  committeemen. 
Love  got  a  show  of  more  than  40  hands 
when  he  aeked  how  many  veterans  present 
would  be  Interested  in  considering  possi- 
bUity  of  building  modern  three-room  homes 
If  the  cost  of  lot  and  construction  were  ap- 
proxtmately  $2,500  and  loans  could  be  ob- 
tained   under   the   OI   bill    of   rights. 

Love  explained  that  under  a  plan  now 
being  considered  by  R.  J.  Newton's  chamber 
erf  commerce  housing  committee,  such  min- 
imum requirement  faculties  may  be  devel- 
oped on  lots  now  owned  by  the  city. 

Capt.  J.  M.  O'Brien,  of  the  city  fire  depart- 
ment, offered  a  plan  under  which  two  vet- 
erans may  obtain  materials  and  arrange  for 
construction  of  their  own  three-room  homes 
at  a  cost  slightly  over  $1,000  In  addition  to 
the  lot. 


Issue  of  the  Fort  Worth  SUr-Telegram  on 
November  30,  1945.  describing  our  housing 
problem. 

The  sittiatlon  Is  deplorable  and  is  not  one 
that  can  be  tauten  lightly;  nor  is  it  one  that 
can  be  aolved  by  an  unprepared  municipality. 
We  have  got  Ui  have  relief  and  plenty  of  it 
In   a  hurry.     The   veteran   did   not  fight   for 
these  unl)earable  conditions.     It   is   not    the 
part  of  the  city  government  to  remedy  this 
situation,  but  rather  the  part  of  the  Pedei-al 
Government.     The  veteran  does   cot  object 
to  thl«!  country  aldinp  other  countrtes  as  long 
as    it   does   not    take    away    from    his   family 
wtiat  U  rlghtfuU.   theirs  by  the  vateran.  but 
the  trouble  is  that  the  liberated  peoples  are    . 
being  helped  without  regard  to  th«  men  who 
freed   those    people.     The   veteran    wants   to 
become   a   useful   citizen   to   our   ootmtry    in 
peafe  as  he  was  In  war.    For  that  veteran  to 
be  of  value  to  this  country  he  neieds  a  home 
to  call  his  own.  and  the  Government  could. 
If  it  would,  help  him  at  this  timai6o  that  he 
can  start  his  rehabilitation  to  civiUan  life  on 
an  equal  level  with  other  people  and  not  have 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  which   now  con- 
front him.     Yes.  you — you   and  every  Con- 
gressman could  help  us.     You  called  on  us 
in  war  and  now  we  are  asking  you  to  meet 
vis  haU  way  by  answering  our  plea  with  action 
to   alleviate   the   deplorable   and   oftentimes 
untenable    condltionf     which    we    are    now 
forced  to  live  under. 

Enlist  your  service  In   helping  us  as  un- 
selfishly as  we  enlisted  our  services  to  free 
the  world  of  tyranny. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Drew  S.  Gurroit. 


Where  tiit  Slup2>  A.'f  (jtiiu? 


Fort  Worth,  Tex..  Not  ember  30. 1945. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

House   0/   Bepreaentaiivcs. 

Washinffton.  D.  C. 
Deak  CowGkBBSJCAW :  Enclosed  is  news  story 
and  pictures  whicfa  appeared  in  the  morning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F,  WLICIIEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Friday.  December  7,  1945 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  a  copy  ol  a  news 
item  that  was  prepared  for  publication 
In  a  service  paper  in  the  Pacific  called 
the  "Homeward  Herald."  published  at 
the  Twenty-eighth  Replacement  Depot, 
but  permission  to  print  the  article  was 
denied  by  the  officer  in  charge,  and  the 
story  is  as  follows: 

It  has  been  learned  authoritatively  that 
the  converson  progiam  for  Liberty  ships  has 
resulted  In  nine  ships  being  converted  lor 
transportation  ol  POW's.  while  only  oiie  afaip 
wUl  be  used  for  American  trocps.  Although 
volunteers  are  not  being  used  in  this  work, 
Army  personnel  is  remodeling  the  sh'ps. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  conversion  of 
five  Liberty  ships  to  be  converted  by  the 
Army,  and  four  Liberty  ships  by  the  Navy, 
The  ships  which  are  to  be  converted  by  the 
Army  came  from  the  Port  of  Manila  and  one 
from  Batangas.  One  ship  that  the  Army  is 
converting  came  from  Manila.  Ships  coming 
from  Manila  are  shipping  under  the  author- 
ization of  ba,se  X  and  AFWESPAC,  control- 
ling the  movement  of  troops  in  this  area. 

One  ship  to  be  converted  by  the  Army  to 
the  Chatten  Lyons,  and  will  b*  used  as  a 
POW  ahlp.  according  to  orders  issued  for  the 
conversion.  The  Horace  Lurion  will  be  con- 
verted for  the  use  of  transporting  Am«ican 
troops  State-side.  The  other  ships  to  be  con- 
verted by  the  Army  for  POW  ships  are:  Ed 
Everett.  M.  Stewart,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  and 
/rank  Sprague. 
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The  Nav>-  will  conve  t  four  POW  ships:  The 
Harry  Kirhy .  Stephen  M.  WhUe,  Keith  Pal' 
mcr,  and  the  Willtam  H.  Allen. 

The  dates  schcduleci  for  completion  of  the 
shipo  are:  Cnatten  Lyons.  Indefinite;  Horace 
Lurton.  Indefinite:  Ed  Everett,  November  6; 
M.  Stetcart,  November  10;  R.  L.  Stevenson, 
November  14;  and  the  Frank  Sprague,  Indefi- 
nite. 

The  dates  for  the  completion  of  the  con- 
version of  ths  Navy  siiips  are  all  Indefinite: 
Ed  Everett  and  Chatten  Lyons  will  carry  2.000 
POWs  each:  Sleicart.  ,itcvenson,  and  Sprague 
will  carry  1.500  POWs  each. 

At  this.  November  4.  1945.  the  W.  L  Gable 
Is  awaiting  Navy  orders — a  ship  which  has 
been  converted  to  cajry  POWs. 

The  foregoing  article  recites  as  to  what 
Is  being  done  with  ships  to  bring  our  boys 
back  home.  The  :tem  says  that  four 
ships  are  being  converted  for  the  u?,e  of 
prisoners  oi  war.  while  only  one  ship  is 
bein?  converted  to  bring  our  boys  back 
home.  Yet  the  offcer  in  charge  denies 
the  publication  of  this  item,  even  though 
the  facts  were  taken  from  the  daily  status 
report  of  the  ciflce  of  the  base  port  com- 
mand, under  base  K  in  the  Philippines, 
covering  the  period  1200  hour.;.  Novem- 
ber 3.  1945,  to  1203  hours,  November  4, 
1S45.  After  the  denial,  the  officer  In 
charge  said  that  something  could  be 
printed  in  connection  with  one  ship — 
Horace  Lurton — for  the  return  of  our 
boys  to  the  United  States,  but  nothing 
could  be  printed  about  the  conversion  of 
four  ships  for  prisoners  of  war. 

With  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  our 
armed  forces.  It  is  no  wonder  that  these 
boys   become   bitter   overseas   awaiting 

return  home. 

These  boys.have  fought  to  free  the 
world  from  autocracies  and  they  are  now 
subjected  by  their  own  Government  to 
the  same  type  of  cruelty  for  which  they 
fought  to  free  others.  They  are  evi- 
dently censored  and  punished  for  at- 
tempting to  make  known  the  treatment 
they  receive. 
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M;-.  RICH.  Mr.  fcpeaktr.  I  was  very 
much  concerned  upon  reading  in  the 
morning  paper  a  statement  purported  to 
have  come  from  England,  to  the  effect 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
the  United  Spates  to  make  a  loan  to  that 
country  of  $4,400  000.030  for  a  period  of 
50  years,  and  that  for  the  first  5  years 
of  the  loan  there  would  be  no  interest 
and  thereafter  interest  would  be  charged 
at  the  rate  of  2  percent. 

Now  in  the  first  place,  I  w^u'ci  \,ke  ti 
know  on  what  authority  :i::d  ov  vi^ir. 
such  a  loan  was  granted  I"  i-  !r'.~  tn 
me  the  Congress  sh'i'ild  know  scniLtlnnt; 
alx)Ut  such  a  deal — .i  c!  .i'.  ;hat  involves 
$4  400  000.000 — and  yei  r.up,.-  of  tV.-> 
MiHibers  knew  anything  aboi:'  .t  ;ir.d 
they  get  their  information  il:,t!  tl.;s 
aereen^.ent  was  mad'_   from  tlie  Lo^tur.  :i 


daily  papers.  There  is  something  wrong 
when  anyone  in  the  Government  who  is 
not  a  representative  of  the  people  can 
make  such  a  deal. 

The  loss  alone  in  Interest  rate  on  that 
amount  for  the  fir.st  5  years,  when  no  in- 
terest is  to  be  charged,  will  amcunt  to 
$110,000,000  a  year  at  2  percent;  and 
for  5  years  would  amount  to  $550,000,000. 
That  would  be  a  direct  loss  to  this  coun- 
try of  our.<:.  as  it  costs  us  about  2'-j  per- 
cent to  borrow  our  money;  and  we 
would  be  losing  one-half  percent  for  the 
balance  of  the  time,  or  about  $2,030,000,- 
000.  Iherefore  cur  first  loss  is  going  to 
be  $2,550,000,000.  We  can  figure  an  that 
amount  if  such  a  loan  is  granted  and 
assuming  that  it  will  be  paid. 

Remember  the  arrangements  that 
■were  made  by  the  former  President  un- 
der lend-lease.  Thank  goodness  I  never 
voted  for  the  forme"  President  or  for 
lend-lease.  That  piece  of  legislation  was 
one  of  the  poorest  ever  enacted.  Under 
it  we  gave  to  Great  Britain  $29,C 00,000.- 

000  and  up  to  date  we  have  .-eceived 
credit  for  about  $5  295,0C0.00D  fiom 
Great  Britain.  In  other  words,  there  Is 
a  balance  owing  us  from  Great  Britain 
of  $23,705,000,000.  I  ask  you.  Members 
of  Congress,  will  this  ever  be  paid  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States?  I  say. 
ask  your  Uncle  Samuel.  You  know  It 
will  not  be  paid,  and  I  know  it  will  not 
be  paid,  and  such  a  scheme  us  lend- 
lease  is  a  travesty  on  American  business 
judgment. 

In  addition  to  the  money  wu  loaned 
through  lend-lease,  our  Army  during  the 
war  built  war  installations  in  the  United 
Kingdom  amounting  to  $23,000,000;  in 
Au.^tralia  and  New  Zealand  they  spent 
$238,000,000  on  war  installations;  in 
Canada.  $370,000,000:  in  India,  $126,000,- 
OaO;  in  Bermuda.  $77,000,000;  in  British 
Caribbean  possessions,  $186,000,000;  in 
British  Pacific  islands,  $146,000,000;  in 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  $123,000,- 
000;  and  in  other  British  areas,  $38,000,-  . 
000.  In  other  words,  we  spent  ?i  total  of 
$1,327,000,000  in  war  installaniors  on 
British  possessions.  We  have  be^n  a  ver- 
itable Santa  Glaus  to  Great  Bri'  ain,  and 

1  ask  you  why  should  we  now  Ician  them 
$4,400,000  000,  at  a  loss  of  annual  inter- 
est? I  am  fearful  that  the  whole  sum 
principal  will  be  lost  if  we  make  'he  loan. 

The  American  people  should  also  take 
this  fact  into  consideration,  that  dur- 
ing the  World  War  we  have  rtin  up  an 
indebtedness  in  this  country  of  $265,000.- 
000,000.  Great  Britain's  war  debt,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  she  was  in  the  war 
1^2  years  before  we  got  into  it,  is  about 
$85,000,000,000.  After  all,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  winning  this  war?  Cer- 
tainly if  it  is  financial  figures,  the  answer 
is  the  United  States  of  America.  When 
we  look  at  the  action  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. America  was  always  i;t  the  front. 

In  my  estimation  we  do  not  owe  Great 
B: .  .  .  S4  400  000.000  additional,  and  we 
siiou.u  iicii  make  the  loan  unle.ss  we  get 
a  guarantee  that  the  money  is  going  to 
h-  returned  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
u;  y.  Certainly  we  cannot  tax  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  this  sum  of  money  to  be 
paid  to  any  ally.  Is  this  money  being 
loaned  to  Great  Britain  to  carry  out  the 
mandates  of  *:  •  party  in  power  under 
Mr  At 'lee,  tl:o  SocI:ili'-t  Party  who  have 


promised  to  take  over  the  railroads  of 
Great  Britain,  the  coal  mines?  They 
have  promised  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  many  of  the  public  utilities.  Are 
we  furnishijig  our  money  so  that  the 
Labor  Part?  may  make  its  promises  good 
in  Great  BBitain?  None  of  it  for  mine, 
gentlemen. 

After  World  War  I  we  reduced  Great 
Britain's  indebtedness  to  us  in  many  in- 
stances, and  then  finally  came  to  the  con- 
clusion the^^  owed  us  $2,452,714,782.58. 
Remember,!  they  have  not  paid  us  the 
principal  of  any  of  the  interest  on  that 
debt.  Now  I  say  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  American  people,  if  you  are  n  )t  care- 
ful, you  wilj  bankrupt  America.  We  will 
be  taken  ov^r  by  the  British  and  then  we 
will  be  su'ojects  of  Britain  once  more.  I 
shall  never*  betray  my  ancestors  and 
those  who  Signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependenca  I  am  going  to  keep  my  eyes 
open,  und  qpen  wide,  to  protect  America 
and  not  g<\;e  this  country  away  on  a 
silver  plattfr  to  those  statesmen  of  Great 
Britain  wlio  are  too  slick  for  the  New 
Deal,  who  have  and  are  continuing  to 
give  America  away.  The  only  way  to 
save  America  Is  to  get  rid  of  the  New 
Deal  befort  it  is  too  late. 

Americail  public  wake  up.  you  have 
been  sleepfcig  for  8  years  at  least,  and 
you  could  not  have  bern  aware  of  what 
Is  going  ori.  I  sounded  the  warning  12 
years  ago.  what  to  expect  from  the  In- 
competency of  the  New  Deal  and  the  In- 
efliciency  o^  the  party  in  power  in  Amer- 
ica. , 

Which  ^y  shall  we  chart  our  course 
in  America  from  here  on  to  bankruptcy 
and  ruin  ©r  will  we  turn  to  solvency? 
It  is  up  to  the  voters.  It  may  be  possible 
that  the  $4  400,000,000  contemplated 
loan  to  the  British,  will  be  used  to  put 
them  in  the  Bretton  Woods  bank — well, 
the  United!  States  will  pay  one-third  of 
the  capital^  So  -f  we  pay  Great  Britain's 
share  with  a  big  loan  and  then  grant  a 
loan  to  Russia  of  the  same  size  so  they 
will  pay  tfceir  share,  it  is  just  too  bad 
that  America  has  such  legislators.  I 
am  convinced  if  we  do  that  that  we 
need  a  change  of  administration  at  once 
and  then  we  will  need  enlarged  hospitals 
for  the  mientally  sick,  asylums  if  you 
please  for  the  New  Deal,  for  that  is  the 
best  place  I  could  suggest  for  them. 

For   goodness  sake   American  voters 
wake  up. 


A  Promise  Made  Is  a  Debt  Unpaid 


EXIpNSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or   CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  7,  1945 

Mr.  McpONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  and  the 
public  to  our  returning  servicemen  must 
be  kept  in  the  foreground  at  all  times. 
We  must  not  forget  that  it  was  these 
boys,  now  men.  many  of  them  with  fam- 
ily responsibilities,  who  met,  fought,  and 
defeated  our  enemies  and  preserved  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  Nation.   Those 
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fortunate  enough  to  return  must  bt 
given  the  consideration  they  have  earned 
and  which  they  deserve.  I  believe  our 
debt  to  them  is  best  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Veterans  Em- 
plosmient  News,  written  by  Perry  Faulk- 
ner. All  Members  of  Congress  should 
read  and  remember  it: 

A  PBOMIEZ  MAOK  IS  A  DEBT  UNPAID 

(By  Perry  Faulkner) 

A  unit  In  the  great  army  of  denxicracy  tna 
born  here. 

He  knew  the  fonftiMB  of  hla  'athcr  and 
the  caresses  of  his  Moiiver.  Went  jfl  to  grade 
BChool;  stubbed  hU  toe  on  the  uneven  streete; 
learned  about  life  and  the  valut  of  simple 
things  trom  liU  parents,  his  teacX  er.  and  bis 
bov  scout  masttf . 

On  the  playing  fields  of  the  higa  school  he 
ran  his  mile;  carried  the  ball — (r  batted  a 
long  one  at  a  tense  and  importait  moment 
of  the  baU  game. 

Qrown  strong  and  stalwart  lie  cuieigied 
Into  manhood. 

World  turmoil  came.  His  natlo  i  beckooed. 
It  needed  dcfcnden. 

He  became  a  living  unit  in  an  army  tn- 
p^Catf  In  the  preaervatton  of  frei<lom. 

We  promised  him  some  thing  > — and  owe 
him  many. 

We  can  partially  diaeharg*  our-  obligation 
by  glvmK  him  th«  best  poaslbii  chance  to 
live  a  full  life  according  to  his  o  pad  ties  tor 
achievement. 

A  soldier,  a  sailor,  a  marine,  a  coaat  guards- 
man,  a  member  of  th*  Air  Corps 

A  ptec«  of  paper  caUed  a  tilaehff  a 
veteran. 

Much  thinking  on  the  pert  of  the  itatas- 
man  and  the  cltlsen. 

A  great  deal  of  legislation  pasied  beepeak- 
tng  the  mind  of  Oovernment  i\M  it  lou^t 
to  care  for  the  Inequalities  brou|;ht  about  by 
time  spent  In  the  service  of  hti  country. 

Plans  and  preparation  in  every  commxinlty. 

OrgaMlMd  eflbrts  tn  every  Sta'  e. 

Tbft  ameat  ttcslre  of  industry  ae  expreased 
by  costly  and  elaborate  plana  to  fit  once 
more  the  veteran  into  civilian  occupations. 

Returned  W3  the  old  Job — seeking  a  new 
Job — that  the  knowledge  galnec  from  tech- 
nological war  could  be  used  to  t'\t  utmost  In 
civilian  pursuits. 

The  gnvemmental  agency  chaiged  with  the 
responsibnity  of  giving  the  vet<ran  a  maxi- 
mum Job  opportunity  In  the  field  of  gainful 
employment  Is  the  Veterans'  Employment 
Service. 

The  vehicle  to  be  used  at  the  actual  point 
of  contact  In  placing  the  vetert  n  In  the  Job 
Is    the   United    States    Employment    Service. 

If  our  responsibilities  are  tc  be  met — if 
the  veteran  Is  to  be  served— tf  ere  mtist  be 
Alequate  funds  to  staff  and  rialntaln  the 
United  States  employment  ofllce !  of  America. 

The  Veterans*  Employment  Service  en- 
gaged tn  Job  counseling  and  pi.  cements  for 
veterans  must  be  of  such  slz(  as  to  give 
assurance  that  no  veteran  shall    ye  neglected. 

Coming  home  from  the  wars  l  y  the  thou- 
sands now — and  ultimately  by  tiie  hundreds 
of  thousands — we  stand  upon  t  le  threshold 
of  the  most  enormous  task  of  riadjustment 
In  our  history. 

If  there  Is  understanding  on  the  part  of 
everyone — that  th«  problem  of  the  veteran 
Is  the  most  Important  consider: ition  In  our 
national  life — then  we  .can  belle  e  with  some 
reasonableness  that  the  proper  adjustments 
can  be  made. 

Failure  may  mean  social  dislocations — 
world  shaking  In  their  Import. 

A  promise  was  made  and  th;  debt  must 
be  paid. 

The  same  Ingenuity  that  shaped  and 
molded  the  pliable  young  flesh  of  our 
•troDgest  youth  Into  fighting  men  must  be 
used  In  krlngiug  them  beck  to  ci  ^ian  sUtvis. 
proud — decent — dignified. 


Won.frr    OKio.  Fclitnr  Thmk^  "'We  Woti'd 
BeUer  Forget  Pearl  i'arlxjr    \  V.hi  e  ' 


EXTENSION  OF  RIM-.:  -vS 


HON.  WILIJAM  R.  TH(}>1 


IN  THE  HOUSJE  Ol  -  :  N  :    .TIVES 

Friday.  December  7.  1945 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  in- 
stigators of  the  Pearl  Harbor  investiga- 
tion feel  that  their  efforts  are  receiving 
the  applause  of  the  people  at  large,  it 
would  be  well  for  them  while  on  Christ- 
mas vacation  to  test  oirt  the  sentiments 
of  their  constitutents.  There  is  a  rising 
dissatisfaction  with  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation, and  a  feeling  openly  ex- 
pressed much  In  ssTnpathy  with  the 
following  editorial  from  an  independent 
newspaper,  the  Woostcr  Record,  pub- 
lished at  Woost«r.  Oliio: 

MATBC  WE'D  IBTTai  rOMCKT  PCASL  HiUlDOR  FOt   A 
WHTUI 

We  read  with  considerable  gratification 
former  Secretary  Hull's  blistering  and  con- 
temptuous statement  in  answer  to  those  who 
would  malign  him. 

The  whole  Pearl  Harbor  Investigation  is 
getting  to  the  sickening  stage.  While  some 
of  Hull's  critics  were  trying  to  blame  htm  for 
writing  the  final  note  which  drew  Japan  into 
war.  Norway  awarded  him  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prise. 

"A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  except  In 
his  own  country."  It  proves  Itself  a  true 
statement  over  and  over  again. 

What  we  need  Is  to  forget  the  Pearl  Harbor 
disaster,  get  right  with  each  other  at  home 
and  go  to  work.  It  was  as  If  Congress  were 
afraid  to  tackle  the  real  problems  ahead  and 
spending  Its  time  with  trivialities. 

"Poor,  Innocent,  peace-loving  Tojo,"  as 
Hull  called  him.  caught  us  while  we  were 
napping.  That  seems  to  be  pretty  well 
proven.  But  nobody  could  prove  to  anyone 
that  we  drew  Japan  Into  the  conflict. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HUN    ROBrRT  F.  RICH 

or  PXfrKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATI\'ES 

Fridav,  December  7,  1945 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Spieaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Record.  I 

include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  (Pa.'  Courier  of  December  6, 
1945: 

who's  to  maki  the  watchis? 

As  odd  a  scene  as  history  records  took  place 
a  few  days  ago  in  the  State  Department's 
pres«  room  at  Washington. 

An  indignant  gentlemen,  armed  with  a  copy 
of  a  Statement  soon  to  be  issued  by  the  De- 
partment, made  a  strong  protective  tariff 
speech  to  reporters  gathered  there. 

The  State  Department,  he  declared,  has  cut 
the  tariffs  on  loreign-n^de  watches — princi- 
pally Swiss — to  the  point  where  the  Ameri- 
can makers  are  being  put  out  ot  iMislneas. 

The  statement  to  which  he  objected  was 
to  tbe  effect  that  th«  Department.  Instead  of 
♦  nifing  vigorous  action,  was  politely  asking 
the  Swlas  manufacturers  to  forego  boom  of 
the  proAts  which  lowered  tariXs  mede  pos- 
sible aad  voluntarily  cut  dovn  <m  the  flood 


of  Swlas-made  watches  being  shipped  to  this 
country. 

Who  was  this  liKluetrlaUstf  ^tiat  Ameri- 
can company  did  he  repreocnt? 

At  a  matter  of  fact,  he  wasnt  an  ttidnstrlal- 
l8t  at  all.  and  he  didn't  represent  Amerlean 
watch-making  companies. 
Be  was  a  union  man. 

His  name  Is  Walter  W.  Ccneraaao.  and  he 
is  national  president  of  the  American  Watch 
Workers  Union. 

There  Is  where  the  significance  of  the  Inci- 
dent lies.  Lalxjr.  at  long  last,  has  begun  to 
awake  to  tbe  harsh  fact  that  Importing  com- 
petitive foreign  goods  Is  simply  a  way  of 
exporting  Amerkran  jobs. 

Mr.  Cenerazzo  had  figures  to  back  up  his 
charge  that  the  State  Department's  attitude 
Ls  •weasel-worded." 

The  number  of  Importers  of  Swiss  watches 
has  Increased  from  50  In  1910  to  more  than 
•M  at  pt— set. 

A  total  of  38.000.000  Swiss  watches  have 
been  brought  Into  the  United  States  since 
the  start  of  the  war.  he  said,  representing  a 
toUl  of  14  years  of  work  for  8.000  American 
wntchmakers.  Imports  in  Octoller  alone 
amounted  to  X100.003  watches. 

The  State  of  PeniUkylvania  has  a  direct 
stake  In  this  matter.  Lancaster  Used  to  be 
one  of  the  three  great  watrhmrtking  centers 
of  the  Nation,  the  others  being  Blglti.  HI.,  and 
Wnltliam,  Mass. 

The  future  of  those  centers — and  the  future 
Jobs  of  the  men  and  women  who  might  get 
employment  in  them — depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  wtiether  v^ir  Araerlrnn  State  Depart- 
ment Is  going  to  continue  to  throw  thf  busi- 
ness to  Swiss  concerns  by  low-tariff  trade 
agreements,  or  win  give  protection  to  the 
American  Industry. 

Last  Btimmer  President  Truman  asked  for 
and  received  an  extension  of  the  Reciprocal 
Trado  Agreements  Acts  by  which  the  protec- 
tive tariffs  have  been  cut  more  thafi  half. 

The  State  Department  at  that  tlnae  prom- 
ised the  congressional  hesurlngs  and  «ritneaaes 
that  under  no  clrcunutances  would  im- 
ports be  allowed  to  put  American  working 
people  out  of  Jobs. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  su.^plclon  at  that 
time  that  the  "global  free  trade"  boys  of  the 
Department  had  their  tonpues  m  tlieir  tbeefcs 
when  they  made  the  promise. 
Now  is  a  good  tlm*  to  find  out. 
The  protest  In  this  case  does  not  come  from 
a  "special  intereat"  or  "capitalist"  group.  Init 
from  the  representative  of  skilled  workmen 
who  want  a  chance  to  get  back  to  work. 

The  watches  they  migbt  be 
being  made  by  employees  of  forelgli  < 

W^hat  is  the  State  Department  going  to 
do  about  it? 

Nothing,  probably. 

The  cult  at  "internationalism,"  wttat  Con- 
gresBwcanan  Lccz  called  "giobalony."  has  led 
the  national  arlBiinlstratton  Into  some  aston- 
ishing decisioiMi  in  Ha  foreign  affairs. 

President  Truman  bad  the  opportunity  cf 
correcting  some  of  the  extremes.  Between 
his  good  friend  Byrnes  and  other  ^learheads 
of  bureaucracy,  he  was  coaxed  aAmy  frooa  the 
jjolnt  of  view  of  Congress  end  persuaded  to 
go  to  bat  for  variotie  left-wing  schemes 
fringing  on  state  socialism. 

In  few  of  the  matters,  however,  is  be  likely 
to  reap  so  quick  a  harvest  of  dlflcolty  and 
disaster  as  m  tbe  trce-Crad*  SHpiMass&te 

The  stage  is  set  for  a  repetition  oX  what 
happened  after  the  F!rst  World  War.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  slashed  the  tariffs  before  the  war 
began:  war-froasn  shipping  coulctat  give  for- 
eign producers  a  chance  to  take  advantage 
of  this  ripping  down  of  our  protections. 

But  shortly  after  the  war  eixled  there  came 
one  of  tbe  sharpest  aiul  most  needless  panics 
In  our  economic  history.  All  over  the  Ns- 
tton.  Americao  finns  bad  to  shut  down  be- 
cause foreign  goods  wci-e  being  ehinr.ped  en 
the  markets  at  less  than  the  American  cueU 
of  production. 
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The  panic  stopped  M  soon  Dllcons 

W«r»  able  to  reatore  a  protect.. i    .....:r. 

Exactly  the  tame  aort  or  dcpresaion  may 
!         'c  in  the  making. 

ibor  l«  wnking  up  to  the  fact  that 
Wuikmg  people  •  Joba  are  the  real  stake  In 
the  argunienla  over  protective  tariffs.  It  may 
be  that  the  President  a«<i  the  State  Deparl- 
menl  can  be  forced  to  undo  some  oX  the 
barm  their  poUclee  threaten. 


Too.  l.ir-it'K 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON. 


P.  TAYLOR 


or  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  7.  194S 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. T  TV'  \-  the  followinR  editorial  from 
The  .  mn  of  November  29.  1945: 

AND  THOO,  TOO.  a»UTU8 

The  Navy  Depttrtmenfi  announcement 
that  the  lUrcnitl  carrier  Saratoga  has  out- 
Uvcd  Its  uaefulnesa  and  will  probably  meet 
death  under  assaults  of  atomic  bombs  left 
Saratoga  County,  Saratoga  Springs,  and  the 
town  cf  Saratoga  aghast. 

So  instead  of  finding  a  resting  place  on 
the  bank»  9f  the  Hudson  River  or  In  some 
historic  Valhalla  as  did  Old  Ironsides  and 
other  ships,  the  OUl  Lady,  Miss  Sara,  as  she 
waa  known  to  the  Navy.  Is  to  meet  an  Igno- 
minious death.  While  the  Navy  announce- 
ment does  not  spccincnlly  state  the  Saratoga 
will  be  A-bombed  to  death.  It  does  say  "the 
development  of  the  atomic  bomb  has  neccMl- 
tated  an  intensive  search  for  counter- 
measures — and  to  l)e  of  value  these  tests 
must  be  made  with  ships — and  the  Saratoga 
falls  wlthm  this  category." 

That,  In  our  opinion,  is  the  last  word  In 
the  lack  of  appreciation  of  a  great  ship;  It 
Is  as  treacherous  a  blow  as  that  Italian  thrust 
at  a  prostrate  France;  It  is  a  double  of  the 
Brutus  blow. 

We  wonder  If  Admiral  Blerl,  who  made 
announcement,  has  ever  "fought  a  ship",  au 
wonder  if  he  knows  how  men  who  fought 
her.  who  flew  from  her  decks,  feel  about  the 
future  ol  the  Old  Lady. 

Certainly  no  sullor.  be  he  captain,  execu- 
tive offlcer,  or  enlLsi^cl  man.  who  took  part 
in  the  Sara.'o^a's  battles  In  the  Pacific  wlU 
stand  silently  by  while  this  great  exponent 
of  America's  s.va  power  dies  under  attack  of 
our  own  bombers. 

Destruction  of  the  Saratoga  means  de- 
struction of  a  youngster's  belief  that  she 
was  one  of  the  mighty;  death  bombing  means 
loss  of  a  great  name.  yes.  a  great  person  who 
took  our  men  out  and  brought  them  buck 
again. 

For  a  ship  is  a  person.  Ask  the  men  who 
fight  them. 


Philippine  Status  .After  Independence  - 
Contin'jed  Relations  With  the  United 
States  Throi';;h  Milit.-'-y  E;:t?.b!;shment 

EXTENSK  X   !  u-^  K:  r!/.i;K- 

HON,  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  ca:  ;■■    fN:  v 

IN  THE  Housi:  I'b  Kr:i';;i>!-N  :  a::',  K> 

Fridajj.  D.wnbcr  7.  iy^o 

M      I'HTTT.TPS.     Mr.   Speaker,  under 
1'  .s    '  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  in 


tfv   Hk.  <'•  n  .i-.'.  ,1"  ;  .•'     :.  ':      i'hilippines 

Wlucii  ,i;[mm:.    •   i:.   '   ■•    W  ,  .iangton  Post 
ofNo\    :::)<:      i    in,  .m  editorial  in 

the  sa:v,    :  iper  on  the  day  following. 

The  a; title  i.s  by  Mr.  Vincente  VUla- 
min.  Filipino  attorney  and  economist,  of 
California.  It  brings  up  the  point  that 
after  the  Philippines  becomes  an  inde- 
pendent nation  on  July  4. 1946,  a  military 
relationship  will  subsist  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States  and  that, 
therefore,  the  economic  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  countries  should  not  be 
dissolved  but,  on  the  contrary,  strength- 
ened. The  editorial  adopts  that  view. 
They  follow: 

Pkiuppini  Status— WH<.r  Its  Ikdependenci 
Involves 
(By  Vincente  Vlllamln) 
On  July  4.  1846,  the  PhUlpplnea  will  be  an 
Independent  nation.    But  Its  Independence 
will  be  limited.     Under  a  congressional  Joint 
Resolution  83.  dated  June  28.  1844.  the  United 
States,  according  to  plans,  will  erect  a  mili- 
tary establishment  on   Philippine   territory 
that  will  be  much  greater  than  the  one  she 
had  there  before  Independence.    This  means 
that  the  Philippines  will  be  a  part  of  Amer- 
ica's plan  of  defense  and  offense  and  will 
Inevitably  be   involved  in   any  war   which 
America  may  wage   In   that  section  of   the 
world.    Thus    the    Philippines,    under    an 
American  law.  will  not  have  the  first  attri- 
bute of  sovereign  Independeiice — the  power  to 
desist  from  or  to  declare  war  on  her  own 
volition. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  therefore,  there 
will  be  what  amounu  to  an  unwritten  mili- 
tary alliance  between  Uie  two  countries. 
The  Philippines  will  in  eflcct  be  an  American 
protectorate  and  be  so  regarded  by  other 
nations.  America's  aim.  besides  protecting 
the  Philippines,  Is  to  push  her  strategic 
spearhead  6.000  miles  beyond  Pearl  Harbor, 
so  that  In  the  event  of  war  the  battleground 
will  be  that  much  farther  away  from  the 
American  mainland. 

It  Is  obvlotis  that  a  strong  and  friendly 
Philippines  is  a  vital  element  In  America's 
military  position  In  that  country  as  well  as 
in  her  foreign  policy  In  the  Pacific  and  Asia, 
rhls  basic  fact  should  underlie  plans  for  the 
PhUlpplnea  after  Independence  which  the 
United  States  Congress  is  now  considering. 

Tlie  Congress  has  before  it  two  bills:  A 
Senate  bill  providing  partial  compensation 
for  damages  caused  by  the  war.  the  restora- 
tion of  highways,  harbors,  and  the  health 
service,  the  establishment  of  Interlsland  air 
and  sea  facilities,  and'the  training  of  Fili- 
pinos in  certain  essential  occupations  and 
services,  and  a  House  bill  defining  the  trade 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 

While  the  Senate  bill  promotes  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Philippines,  the  House  bill 
liquidates  Its  vital  trade  with  th«  United 
States,  ostensibly  In  33  years,  but  eiectively 
In  a  few  years  after  the  Increasing  tariff 
duties  are  applied.  It  is  clear  that  the  House 
measure  will  run  counter  to  the  military  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries,  for  It  will 
sunder  their  economic  bonds  and  blast  the 
economic  life  of  the  Filipino  people. 

Once  the  full  meaning  of  Joint  Resolution 
93  Is  recognized,  the  Philippine-American 
toonomic  relations  might  Instead  be  more  or 
less  on  the  following  basis: 

1.  A  free  trade  between  them,  not  for  a 
limited  period  but  Indefinitely,  coexisting 
w^lth  America's  Military  Establishment.  That 
will  not  violate,  by  reason  of  their  special 
relations,  the  most-favored-natlon  principle 
nor  any  ccmmltment  to  abolish  trade  pref- 
erences. 

2.  A  Philippine  program  to  diversify  Ita 
production  of  tropical  staples  needed  but  not 
^rown  In  the  United  States,  to  reduce  its 
shipments  to  this  country  of  commodities 
considrrrd  rompetltlTP  r.•'•'^  American  prod- 
ucts  ;     to    bu.  und    producer- 


3.  Cong] 
ment  the 
luxury 
as  it  does 


consumer  economy  by  expanding  domMtto 
economic  |ctlvltles. 

•8  giving  the  Philippine  govern- 
wer  to  Impose  import  duties  oa 
;■  coming  from  the  United  States, 
n  Imports  from  foreign  countrlea. 
this  to  b4  complemented  by  a  Philippine 
policy  of  encouraging  the  importation  of  all 
•orts  of  t^riculturai  and  industrial  equip- 
ments, tools,  fertilizers,  chemicals,  and  the 
like,  supplemented  by  the  employment  of 
American  Industrial  and  business  oaanagera 
and  technicians. 

This  thrte-polnt  plon  will  build  a  comple- 
mentary ihstead  of  a  conflicting  economy. 
Increase  t^e  mutu^  trade  appreciably,  and 
develop  l|e  Philippines  naturally,  thereby 
lessening  Its  disproportionate  dependence  on 
marltets  dverseas.  A  strong  and  friendly 
Philippine*  will  be  the  result. 

This  Is  the  time  to  consider  such  a  plan. 
After  Ind^endence  It  wUl  be  too  late.  To 
implement  It  there  are  two  assets  available 
In  the  Philippines  which  together  amount 
to  over  tl|i°ee  times  the  dollar  value  of  the 
country's  jannual  production:  (a)  The  ap- 
proximately tSOO.OOO.OOO  which  the  American 
Governmeht  and  members  of  the  armed 
forces  spe$t  since  the  war  and  which  Is  now 
mostly  In  ^he  hands  of  Filipinos,  and  (b)  the 
roughly  I^.OCO.OOO  which  the  Congress  is 
expected  lo  appropriate  (or  the  payment  ot 
Philippine  war  damagea. 

If  thcrojts  no  plan  and  things  are  allowed 
to  mova  flong  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
these  asaJts  will  be  dissipated  In  nonessen- 
tial purclftsea  and  extravagant  expenditures 
Instead  of  being  utlllred  to  build  that  new 
produoer-icnsumer  economy  which  will  cre- 
ate many  |imall  Industries,  btisiuesses,  trades, 
occupations,  and  services. 

To  conclude,  the  liquidation  of  the  Philip- 
plne-Ameflcan  economic  relations  will  weak- 
en or  wr^k  the  Philippines  and  possibly 
throw  thnll  nation  back  as  a  problem  on  the 
United  States;  and  If  the  economic  relations 
are  to  continue  parallel  to  the  military  re- 
lations, it  Is  imperative  that  there  be  a 
definite  plan  to  make  the  Filipino  people 
strong,  sajtlsfled,  and  self-sustaining. 

!      PHiLippiNK  ruTutx 

One  ke]  to  the  future  of  the  turbulent  Far 
East  Is  ceftaln  to  be  the  relationship  between 
the  Unltef  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 
It  foUowsl  that  this  relationship  ought  to  be 
thoughtfv|lly  anal>-ced  now  that  Congress  la 
Interestliw  Itself  In  rehabilitation  of  the 
Phlllpptnsa  and  readjustment  of  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  islands  and  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  believe  that  either  of 
these  prcplems  can  be  solved  satisfactorily 
without  a|  realistic  understanding  as  to  what 
the  baste  irelatlon  between  the  two  countries 
wUl  be.     I  e 

It  is  w(>n  known  that  the  Philippines  will 
become  iadependent  next  July  4.  Some  Fil- 
ipinos antl  some  Americans  regret  this  fact, 
but  It  Is  ilnlikely  that  the  law  will  be  changed. 
The  Fillalnos  still  cherish  the  idea  of  Inde- 
pendence. Certainly  they  have  earned  the 
right  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  The  United 
States,  fog-  Its  part,  is  thoroughly  committed 
to  the  principle  of  self-government  for  all 
peoples  capable  of  It.  That  Is  the  key  to  the 
policy  which  we  have  tried  to  establish 
through  Ihe  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  United 
Nations  Qrganlzatlon.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  Unlt#d  States  and  the  Philippines  have 
mutual  laterests  which  continue  to  tie  them 
together.] 

Powerrml  American  bases  are  to  be  built  in 
the  Philippines  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
enemies  more  distant  from  our  shores,  for 
protectloa  of  the  islands  and  preservation  of 
peace  In  the  Pacific.  Use  of  those  bases  will 
necfsrlta  e  unity  of  action  between  the 
United  fi  tates  and  the  Philippines  la  any 
future  wj  r  in  the  Prcific.  In  fact,  the  Islands 
will  com  inue  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
United  ^ates  for  defense  and  the  United 
States  Will  be  dependent  upon  them  for  sup- 
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port  of  our  foreign  policy  In  the  F«r  East. 
The  relatlonnhtp  might  be  described  iis  that 
of  nasoctate  nations. 

We  think  this  overehsdowlng  fact  should 
guide  Oongreaa  In  adjusting  our  economic 
ralfttlons  with  the  PhlUj^lnea.  The  Bell  bill 
bsfore  the  Ways  and  Mnom  Committee  give* 
fleettng  recognition  of  this  fr-  'ovldlng 

th.nt    f:-ee    trade   with    the   P'  ■-!'   shall 

continue  lor  8  years  after  ind«-i>cndenc«> 
beeomes  effective.  Buch  trade  wvuld  then  be 
gradu.illy  strangled  by  spplying  4  percent  of 
the  nornarl  duty  and  increasing  it  4  per- 
cent «*ch  year.  In  short,  this  measure  at- 
tempts to  encourage  the  development  of 
Philippine  Industries  that  could  not  be  ex- 
paetsd  to  continue  operating  after  the  full 
dvtiea  beeam«»  effective.  There  wtuld  cer- 
tainly be  much  confusion,  too,  from  the  an- 
nual shift  m  duty  rates.  IfV  staggered  duty 
system  Is  to  be  apiilled.  we  think  it  would  be 
much  better  to -start  with  a  low  mte  of,  aay. 
8  pei-cent.  with  tnorsasss  every  B  or  «  yerrs. 
But  the  special  relationship  brtweao  the  two 
countries  n\nke«  It  doubtful  wtMlbsr  fuU 
duties  should  ever  ke  applied. 

We  appreciate  tha  fact  that  the  United 
State*  is  urging  Orsat  Britain  and  other 
eoontties  to  llberallas  their  preferential  tarld 
•laUms.  If  this  naovsnent  should  aucceed 
on  a  world-wide  baala.  the  effect  would  be  to 
•Ma  the  trade  prohNm  twiywhere.  Inelud- 
ing  the  Philippines.  Ilsanwhlle  It  appaara 
Msantlal  to  glvs  special  consideration  to 
Philippine  trade.  OartllMMlOB  oC  tnzh  In- 
dustries as  sugar  and  eooonut  otl  can  bo  pre- 
vented, as  oontsmi^ated  In  the  Boll  bill, 
through  the  malnt*nanc«  of  quotas. 

The  rrhabllltatlon  bill,  too.  can  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  islands  ecorvomlcally.  Aa  re- 
ported to  the  Senate.  It  calls  for  M80.000.000 
to  pay  Filipino  cUtms  for  damages,  for  p«A- 
llc  works  and  training  of  Filipinos  to  speed 
up  reconstruction.  Actual  wartime  damsigee 
la  the  Philippines,  howeve",  are  vartoualy  ••- 
tUnated  from  ir^O  000.000  up  Why  ahould 
not  eompensatlon  t)e  made  In  full,  except  to 
collaborators,  with  the  provleo  that  funds 
granted  because  of  tttdttstrlal  de«t  ruction  be 
reinvested  In  PhUlpplM  Industry?  The 
United  States  clearly  has  a  powerful  Interest 
In  restoring  the  Islands  to  economic  health 
and  In  retaining  the  good  will  of  the  Filipino 
people.  For  we  ahali  not  be  cutting  them 
loose  next  July.  We  shall  only  be  entering 
VpoD  Miother  type  of  relationship  which 
mtat  MOMdn  intimate  and  cordial  for  the 
sake  of  both  peoples  and  for  the  sake  oC 
world  peace. 


Newport.  P    I     I     I '  ^  Site  for  United 
Nations  Org*    .         i  Fcrmanent  Home 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAKl) 

OF  RITOCK  ISLAND 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  7.  1945 

Mr.  FOR.^ND.  Mr.  Speaker,  indica- 
tions are  that  the  United  Nations  Oi-ganl- 
sation  will  decide  to  make  its  permanent 
home  in  the  United  States.  A  final  de- 
cision of  that  question  is  expected  in  the 
near  future.  In  anticipation  of  that 
action  several  American  communities 
have  invited  the  UNO  to  establish  its 
headquarters  within  their  boundaries. 

We  of  Rhode  Island  believe  we  have 
the  ideal  location  for  this  great  organi- 
sation. In  addition  to  offering  its  fine, 
large  estates,  we  can  offer  climatic  condi- 
tions that  would  make  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  members  and  employees 


of  the  organliatlcn  that  would  be  at 
headquarters. 

In  a  study  of  the  main  objectives  that 
should  be  considered  in  choosing  a  scat 
for  the  United  Nations  OrfanliaUon. 
Ellsworth  Huntington,  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, places  Newport.  R.  I.,  as  his  ftrst 
choice. 

Btxause  his  paper  on  the  subject  con- 
tains so  much  interesting  information.  I 
include  it  here  aa  a  part  of  my  remarks. 
It  followi^: 

TK«  SZAT  or  THl  UNTTtn  Natiohs 
OaOAKUATION 

(By  Ellsworth  Huntington,  Yale  University) 
In  choosing  a  seat  for  United  Nations  Or- 
ganizallou  within  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lov^ing  seem  to  be  the  m&in  cbj( 

I.  The  beet  possible  phyelcal  c  .-  lor 

health,  work,  and  recreation. 

a.  A  locatloo  as  convenient  as  possible  fur 
the  greatest  number  of  foreigtt  nations. 

3    A  location  readily  acee«ible   to  major 
cuituial  advantafts. 

4.  A  site  with  well  denned  boundaries  and 
with  ruActeot  stae  for  a  Urge  city. 
1.  nrrsicAL  coNwnoNS 
A.  CMmets 
From  the  sUndpolnt  of  gexxfral  health  and 
emcleiKy  at  all  seasons  the  best  part  of  the 
Qail9d  acatSB  asimi  to  be  the  Atiantio  coast 
from  BeslOK  to  Mtw  Yoik.  Other  seotlona 
which  for  one  reason  or  another  are  entitled 
tu  couaidaratlou  In  this  respect  include  tlM 
southern  shores  of  Lakes  Brie  and  Michigan; 
a  North  Central  section  extending  from 
Minneapolis  to  Omaha;  the  Northwest,  that 
Is,  a  strip  from  Puget  Souitd  southward  to 
Portland;  and  a  narrow  coastal  strip  center- 
tng  In  San  Francisco,  but  not  including  Uie 
actual  coast. 

The  svidenoe  for  ths  preocdiiig  coxvcluaion 
InclVKlea  extensive  studies  of  the  weather  and 
clunate  In  relation  to   (a)    hourly  rates  of 
piecework    In    factories,    (b)    marks   ot   stu- 
dents. (c>  death  rates  and  Incidence  of  dis- 
ease, (di  the  use  of  Ubnries,  and  (e)  other 
conditio:  s  such  aa  fatlgoe.    Sjund  conclu- 
sions cannot  be  drawn  from  a  single  crite- 
rion, from  short  periods,  or  from  crude  statla- 
tics  which  have  not  been  aualyacd  as  to  their 
accuracy  and  the  degree  to  which  they  indi- 
cate climatic  versus  cultural  effects.    More- 
over, no  climate  Is  Weal.     Several  secUona 
of  the  country  can  rlRhUy  claim  superiority 
in   one   particular   respect,   but    ro   aeotioa 
stands  first  In  all.     Plaoea  which  are  best 
from  the  sundpclnt  of  temperature  are  ue- 
ually  Imperfect  from  that  of  rainfall,  hu- 
midity, or  varlabUity.     Steadily  ideal   tem- 
perature*  lead    to   one   set   ot    lUnessea.    too 
many  storms  and  changes  of  temperature  to 
other  kinds  and  too  great  seMoaaJ  extremes 
to  still  others.     Ideal  temperatures  lead  in 
the  long  run  to  a  lessening  of  mental  alert- 
ness;  too  many  storms  and  sudden  chaugea 
of  weather  lead  to  a  harmful  degree  of  over- 
activity both  mental  and  physical. 

The  diflBcultles  of  the  climatic  problem  and 
the  kind  of  evidence  on  which  final  conclu- 
sions  are   based    may    be    lUustrated    by   the 
death  rate,  which  in  the  long  run  provides 
the   best  measure  of  general   health.     The 
Infant  death  rate  (deaths  per  1.000  infants 
txjrn  alive )  affords  one  of  the  best  indexes  of 
general    heaHh.      When   proper   allowance   la 
made  for  under  registration  In  the  less  pro- 
gressive sectloiu  of  the   United   SUtes   the 
rates   range   from   31    to   102.     The   figures 
for   white  children   during  4   years    (1940- 
IMS)  m  the  five  sections  that  may  be  con- 
sidered as  candidates  for  first  place  climati- 
cally are  aa  toUo« 

I.  The  BostDD-N'  V  it  strip:  Connecti- 
cut 31.  New  Jersey  32.  New  York  33.  Masaa- 
chusetts  35.  Rhode  Island  39. 

II.  Lake  shores:  Wi&ooDsin  32.  IlUnoU  38, 
Indiana  40,  Ohio  40. 


III  North  Oentral  Stnteji  Minnesota  SS. 
Bcuih  Dakota  SB.  Ilebraia:a  35.  K  ««  37 

IV  Northwest:  Oregon  81.  Waahlngi  * 

V  caitfomta  as. 

Perhapa  ths  best  of  all  measures  of  g»tM^ral 
health  is  the  "age-specific"  death  rate,  that  la. 
the  rclaUve  death  rate  after  nllovance  haa 
been  made  for  the  fact  that  t>Jt«e  sections 
contain  a  high  percentage  of  chrdren  and 
others  dt  old  peop'  '  'his  respect,  as  I 
have  explained  in  M  gs  of  Olvlllratlon. 

we  And  a  algnlflcaiit  difference  between  per-_ 
sous  below  and  above  tlie  age  of  48  during 
two  thoroughly  t>'plcal  year*.  1940  and  1941. 
The  nveiage  rate  at  older  og^-'s  is  gwtn  Ui 
parentheses: 

I.  Boston-New  Tork  strip:  Connecticut  3.0 
(33).  Rhode  Island  3  9  (35).  Massachusetts 
3  1  (38).  New  York  3.2  (38 1.  New  Jersey  8J 
(36). 

n.  Lake  shores:  lUUaols  3.4  (35).  Ohio  86 
(34).  Indiana  3.7  (34). 

ni.  North  Central  8tat^:  Nebraaka  2.7 
(29).  Sc^uth  Dnknta  38  (27).  MlltneaoU  2.8 
(rO).  Iowa  3.8  (9«). 

17.  Northwest:  Oregoa  8 J  (88)*  Wsahtng- 
ton  33  (83). 

V  Cnlifijrnls  87  (34). 
In  th:s  table  the  North  Oentral  Statea  make 
«istlaetl7  ihe  beat  rhowing.  but  Ihle  naa—a 
properly  be  aaerlbed  to  climate,  "the  auMtllf 
and  sraall  aiu  of  ctUes.  the  absasee  of  the 
less  h^«''''f»'i  types  of  m'«"»ii'"'eui'lnfl  and 
the  do'  of  ih^  he.i  lal 

mode  «>t  i:ir  uil  play  a  pai  >  i>i>4vt'i<i  Ktiy 
region  which  has  been  settlod  comparatively 
recently  hn*  an  advantage,  beceute  mlgrents 
are  n<>rmi\Mv  peo^^le  with  better  Umb  averefO 
h*»nith  and  th<  •  after  them. 

If  three  con»  <     >^  mt  la  MiBi* 

a  careful  ntudy  of  pi-ecedlne  tabula- 

tions leads  to  the  <     .  m  that  if  the  de- 

gree of  urb.'Utlratlon  and  IrdiMtrlalliatkNl 
were  as  low  In  the  strip  from  BosSon  to  New 
York  as  It  Is  In  States  such  as  Kslbeaska  and 
South  Dakou.  that  strip  would  liiow  decid- 
edly the  loweet  death  rate  tn  the  entire 
United  States.     Tnnsmuch  na  oth» '      <  oC 

evidence  Indicate  t^at  l'-id>)i«frnl  p  ity 

per  l-o\)r  and  mental  n.  ;■.  Rtneihl  seem 

to  b9  at  their  best  ui  iditlons  of  cli- 

mate and  weather  like  thore  of  the  Boston- 
New  York  strip,  we  conoiude  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  climate  there  U  the 
best  in  the  United  Sutes  from  the  stand- 
point of  geneiiil  health  and  activity. 

It  la  not  easy  to  rank  the  otltor 
climatically,  and  I  do  not  «p"R>t  with  ecm- 
fVdence.     On   the   whole.  ?    tbua 

far  avaUable  seems  to  put  rat  eee- 

llon  next  to  the  Boston -New  York  atrip.  That 
aection  Is  more  healthful  than  the  parte  oC 
Washington  and  Oregon  frrthrr  ea*^.  Dn- 
certainty  as  to  the  masnltude  of  tihe  til  effeets 
of  city  life  and  lark  of  available  rtntlstlca 
that  separate  either  the  laJce  phf^r^-a  trnm  the 
rest  of  their  States,  or  the  svbtrtban  area  oC 
Snn  Pranclsco  from  the  n'-t  nf  <  -nls. 

make  it  impossible  to  say  v,hich  n  her 

three  stands  highest.  -" 

B.  Btcreation 

Although  the  speed  and  ease  of  modara 
transportation  make  it  more  feasible  than  It 
would  ever  have  been  before  to  beee  the  lo- 
cation of  the  seat  of  the  United  Natlane  Or- 
ganization on  the  most  importaot  of  all  cri- 
teria, namely,  health  and  mental  alertnees, 
other  criteria  should  not  be  neglected  Op- 
portimltles  for  recreation  are  ah  important 
factor  m  health  and  In  maklnic  peopU  per- 
manently cOctent.  Prom  this  standpoint  the 
relative  poettSoaM  a(  tbe  five  aecttons  here  dia- 
ctisaed  se«n  to  be  as  foUows:  ( 1 )  The  North- 
west with  Its  marvelous  comblcatim  of  la- 
Isnd-sttidded  Pudget  Sound  and  great  Rxxin- 
tains:  <3)  the  San  Pranclsco  refloa  with  lu 
beautiful  bay  and  Ita  easy  access  to  the  f  ' 
range  and  ths  Sierras;  (3)  aoutharn  New  1 
laud  with  a  beautiful  L^laud -studded 
atul  the  White  Mounuins.  Berkshlrea. 
Adlrondacks  within  an  hour  or  so  by  plane: 
(4)   the  lake  shores  where  Und  and  water 
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meet,  but  mountains  are  far  away:  and  (5) 
the  North  Central  States  with  lakes  or 
mountains  only  at  a  considerable  distance 
Irom  the  sections  that  are  climatically  best. 

«.   LOCATION  IN  RESPECT  TO  FOREIGN  COUNTRnrs 

In  spite  of  modem  facilities  for  travel 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  still 
remains  more  accessible  to  Europe  and  no  less 
accessible  to  Latin  America  than  either  the 
Interior  or  the  west  coast.  Moreover,  al- 
though the  problems  of  Japan,  China,  and 
the  Far  East  in  general  are  bound  to  be  Im- 
portant, the  success  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  depends  primarily  upon  the  at- 
titude of  Europe.  If  the  seat  Is  located  on  the 
west  coast  or  in  the  interior,  European  na- 
tions are  almost  certain  to  feel  that  It  Is  far 
away.  Their  Interest  will  be  greater  If  the 
seat  Is  placed  as  conveniently  for  them  as 
possible.  Therefore  the  o'der  of  precedencs 
on  this  score  is  the  Boston-New  York  strip. 
the  lake  shores,  the  North  Central  States,  San 
Francisco,  and   the  Northwest 

3.    LOCAL    REGIONAL    ADVANTAGES 

It  Is  highly  desirable  that  the  seat  of  the 
United  Nations  should  be  located  within  easy 
reach  of  great  libraries,  research  Institutions, 
and  sources  of  all  sorts  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. In  this  respect  the  Boston-New  York 
strip  has  a  great  advantage,  the  lake  shores 
come  next,  and  then  the  San  Francisco  region, 
with  the  North  Central  States  and  the  North- 
we&t  less  favored. 

4.   GEOGRAPHIC    INDIVIDXJALITT 

Another  vital  consideration  Is  that  the  seat 
should  have  plenty  of  room  for  growth.  Large 
airfields,  beautiful  parks,  and  spacious 
grounds  for  noble  buildings  will  be  needed, 
as  well  as  space  for  office  buildings  and  homes 
surrounded  by  grass  and  trees.  If  the  United 
Nations  is  even  a  moderate  success,  its  seat 
Is  sure  to  grow.  At  first  a  square  mile  or  two 
will  be  enough,  but  after  a  generation  we 
may  expect  a  fairly  good-sized  city  and  in 
due  time  a  large  city.  The  growth  of  Wash- 
ington and  of  practically  every  other  capital 
Illustrates  the  matter.  It  would  be  extremely 
shortsighted  to  locate  the  seat  In  a  con- 
stricted area  of  only  a  square  mil"!  or  two. 
It  ought  to  have  plenty  of  room  for  expan- 
sion. Moreover,  it  would  help  to  promote 
International  harmony  if  the  capital  could 
have  the  exclusive  use  of  some  island,  valley, 
or  other  well-defined  geographical  unit  with 
natural  boundaries. 

A  SUGGESTED  LOCATION 

On  the  basis  of  all  the  preceding  consider- 
ations the  location  that  seems  most  appro- 
priate for  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  Is 
the  island  of  Aquldneck  with  Newport.  R.  I„ 
at  Its  southern  end.  Climatically  Newport 
comes  close  to  being  the  best  place  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  perhaps 
In  the  whole  country  from  the  standpoint  of 
steady  work  and  good  health  at  all  seasons. 
Its  temperature  is  ideal  in  summer,  being 
cooler  than  that  of  New  York.  Boston,  or  Los 
Angeles,  and  a  little  warmer  than  that  of 
Seattle  or  suburbs  of  San  Francisco,  such  as 
Petalumna.  In  winter  Newport  is  about  like 
New  York,  and  considerably  colder  than  any 
of  the  west  coast  locations.  The  coolness 
and  dampness  at  this  season  are  draw-backs, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  a  cocl.  stormy  winter  Is  a  distinct 
stimulus  to  both  physical  and  mental  activity. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  mo- 
notony of  a  dry  summer  with  little  change  In 
temperature  from  day  to  day  is  distinctly  un- 
favorable in  these  same  respects. 

The  fame  of  Newport  as  a  summer  resort 
Is  well  known.  That  city,  to  be  sure,  has 
nothir.g  to  compare  with  the  mountains 
around  Seattle  or  San  Francisco,  but  never- 
theless it  ranks  as  a  real  beauty  spot. 

The  position  of  Newp)ort  In  respect  to  both 
Europe  and  South  America  speaks  for  itself. 
It  wouid  be  hard  to  choose  any  site  which  is 
otiiei  wiae  appropriate  and  which  is  aiso  more 


readily  accessible  and  more  acceptable  to  a 
large  number  of  countries. 

The  local  regional  advantages  of  Newport 
Include  (a)  plenty  of  level  space  for  air 
fields,  (b)  many  beautiful  houses  that  can 
readily  be  purchased,  (c)  a  flourishing  little 
city  large  enough  to  supply  local  needs,  but 
not  large  enough  to  overshadow  the  seat  of 
the  United  Nations,  (d)  easy  access  to  New 
York,  Boston,  and  many  other  cities,  (e)  an 
Island  which  forms  a  distinct  geographical 
unit  that  might  be  taken  over  as  a  whole  by 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  (f )  an  area 
which  Is  large  enough  for  a  good  sized  city, 
and  Is  not  yet  densely  populated. 


Bring  the  Soldier«  Hi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R  CLASON 

OF  MASSACHUSErrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  7,  1945 

Mr.  CLASON,  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Congressman  is  receiving  hundreds  of 
letters  from  frantic  parents  and  service 
men  and  women,  all  of  whom  beheve  that 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  are  not 
properly  handling  the  transportation  of 
overseas  personnel  to  the  United  States. 
As  a  result  they  feel  that  thousands  of 
families  will  be  broken  up  unnecessarily 
at  this  Christmas  time. 

I  have  on  different  occasions  brought 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  have  set  forth  particular  letters  and 
newspaper  articles  which  have  come  to 
my  attention.  Today  I  wish  to  bring  an 
editorial  before  you  which  was  published 
in  the  Springfield  Union  on  November  23, 
1945.  It  expresses  at  some  length  several 
of  the  complaints  which  we  Congressmen 
are  receiving  piecemeal  in  numerous  let- 
ters from  home  and  abroad.  I  believe 
that  the  time  for  excuses  is  past.  I  would 
like  to  see  divisions  like  the  Thirty-first 
Division,  which  has  been  waiting  for 
weeks  for  shipping  facilities,  sent  home 
without  further  delay.  Why  have  these 
m.en  been  told,  time  and  time  again,  that 
their  sailing  date  was  immediately  before 
them  if  the  Army  and  Navy  were  not  pre- 
pared to  make  good  on  their  plans?  The 
editorial  is  as  follows: 

BRING    THE    SOLDIERS    HOME 

Let's  all  Insist  that  this  great  Nation  bring 
the  boys  home.  We're  fed  up  with  weak, 
bumbling  excuses  from  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
from  this  and  that  great  man  in  Washing- 
ton, from  this  and  that  pipsqueak  bureau- 
crat, explaining  why  the  men  In  all  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth,  who  wen  the  war  for  us, 
"can't"  get  home.  We:e  tired  of  all  the 
talk — and  so  are  the  fighting  men  sweating 
It  out  in  jnany  climes.  , 

Bring  them  home. 

We  tooS"  them  over  all  right.  We  rushed 
them  ovei.  old  and  young,  big  and  little, 
trained  and  half-trained,  loaded  with  equip- 
ment, crowded  Into  huge  transports.  We 
sent  them  everywhere — quickly,  efficiently — 
and  they  fought  like  hell,  bled,  suffered,  died. 
There  were  no  feeble  excuses  then  telling 
why  they  "couldn't"  be  sent  to  Tarawa,  New 
Guinea,  Iwo  Jima,  France,  England.  Bel- 
gium. Holland.  Germany.  Not  on  your  Ufa 
there  weren't.  Our  Navy  and  our  transport 
service  were  most  efficient,  always  on  the  Job, 
p.r.r.  'er  thev  went — millions  of  them.  ITiat 
Wctb   'A.i!,   ai.a   this  peaceful  Natioa  was  100 


percent  efllcient  In  fighting  that  war.  But, 
as  we  notetf  in  these  columns  the  other  day, 
we  are  about  23  percent  efficient  now  as  we 
try  to  get  folng  in  peace-ways  style  again. 

What's  taie  matter  with  Washington,  any- 
how? Wh|  doesn't  It  get  a  move  on.  a  hustle 
on?  If.  id  time  of  stress,  strain,  and  emer- 
gency we  tould  take  men  away  from  home, 
why  can't  -we,  In  time  of  peace,  show  a  little 
intelligence,  a  little  enterprise,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  little  decency,  and  bring  them  back? 
Why? 

Is  It  politics?'  Is  It  that  the  brass  hats 
don't  wanf  the  men  brought  home  and  dis- 
charged, because  when  the  Army  shrinks. 
It  can  get  along  with  less  brass?  Is  there 
something  sinister,  something  the  people 
don't  now,  that  is  responsible  for  the  cruel 
delays  and  many  postponements  of  the 
homecomitig  ofso  many  men? 

The  mei|  who  are  being  held  In  far-away 
places  are  fciore  than  restless— they  are  bitter, 
rebellious,  and  their  morale  Is  understand- 
ably at  an  all-time  low.  They  see  great  ships 
Idle  near  IJhem;  they  know  that  many  times 
ships  sail  from  Europe  and  from  Japan  and 
the  Islands  nearby  with  empty  cargo  space 
which  could  be  u%ed  to  carry  men  back  to 
the  Unltef  States.  They  know  that  there 
are  many  Idle  ships  in  American  waters. 
They  are  rapidly  losing  all  faith  In  their 
Government,  and  so  are  many  of  their  rela- 
tives here  at  home. 

Member*  of  Congress  are  besieged  dally  by 
their  con^ituents.  assailed  with  the  ques- 
tion. "Why  aren't  the  boys  coming  home?" 
And  Memt>ers  of  Congress  go  to  the  various 
departmeats  in  Washington  and  bring  back 
explanations  that  aren't  really  explana- 
tions— sin^ply  excuses. 

This  udwarlike  nation  became  warlike 
overnight  and  amazed  the  world  with  Its 
efficiency  4s  it  fought  and  won  the  greatest 
war  in  all  history.  But  now  this  unwarlike 
nation,  thp  greatest  and  most  efficient  busi- 
ness natioti  on  earth,  cannot  line  up  many 
of  its  matvelously  great  fleets  of  ships  and 
bring  bact  those  men  whose  job  abroad  Is 
done,  and  'who  by  right  should  be  home  and 
out  of  uniform,  and  it  doesn't  make  sense. 

And  the  situation  may  become  very  serious 
at  any  moment,  for  soldiers  far  from  home, 
smarting  tinder  a  sense  of  injustice,  aren't 
In  a  plea^nt  mood.  They  were  willing  to 
fight  and  die  for  freedom  but  they  are  not 
willing  to  sweat  and  wait  and  rot  for  ineffi- 
ciency and  bungling,  and  you  can't  blame 
them. 

Bring  tliem  home. 


American  Le^on  Proposes  Real 
■  Preparedness  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  December  7,  1945 

Mr.  AKGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  Qxt3nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  inf:ludc  the  following  article  by 
David  Lawrence,  from  the  Oreejon  Sun- 
day Jourttal  of  December  2,  1945: 
Amtrican  iLEdicN    Propoces    Real   Prepared- 

NETS  STrTEM 


(By  David  Lawrence) 
Washinoton. — The  American  Legion, 
through  tts  national  commander,  John 
Stelle.  has  Just  come  forward  with  a  sensible 
program  for  military  training  that  eliminates 
virtually  til  the  obJecUonable  features  of 
the  plan  presented  by  President  Truman  and 
Oeneral  Mf^rshall. 
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Instead  of  taking  a  whole  year  out  of  the 
life  of  American  boys  and  giving  them  no 
further  training  that  cotild  be  useful  6  or  10 
years  later,  the  American  Legion  Is  to  present 
to  Congress  a  bill  which  requires  only  4 
months  of  basic  training  but  provides  for 
Integration  of  the  trained  youth  Into  some 
organization  which  has  a  continuing  rela- 
tionship to  preparedness. 

Under  the  proposed  bill  by  the  American 
Legion,  a  boy  of  18  who  U  physically  quahfled 
would  take  4  months  at  training  and  then 
he  could  return  to  school  or  college  or  Join 
a  National  Guard  vinit  or  a  Naval  Reserve 
unit.  or.  If  at  college  or  school,  he  could  Join 
a  civilian  mUiiary  training  corps  unit  or  an 
BOTC  unit.  If  he  were  not  going  to  college, 
the  boy  could  spend  8  months  or  the  equiva- 
lent working  In  some  Industrial  plant  en- 
gaged In  national  defense  work  of  a  type  set 
up  by  the  civlllan  authority. 

approach  HEALISnC 
ThU  Is  a  realistic  approach.  It  recognizes 
that  training  in  modern  times  doesn't  con- 
slat  merely  of  drUling  and  martJhlng  and 
saluting  but  of  mobUizing  young  men  In 
mechanical  pursulU  as  well.  Training  in 
certain  trades  is  Just  as  essential  to  a  mech- 
anized military  service  of  the  futtire  as 
marching  or  drilling.  Certainly  air  power 
needs  men  In  ground  crews  for  repair  and 
maintenance  who  have  had  the  background 
of  work  In  factories  and  plants. 

The  Legions  proposal!  Is  significant  because 
It  offers  Uie  first  important  digression  from 
the  administration's  plan  which,  incidentally, 
has  no  chance  of  passage  anj-way.  Another 
Interesting  proposal  Is  that  which  comes  to 
the  writer  from  the  Regular  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation, an  organization  founded  by  but  by 
no  means  confined  to  officers  who  have  served 
In  the  regular  Army  and  Navy.    It  says: 

"We  are  convinced  that  some  form  of  mili- 
tary Ualning  is  a  very  real  must  for  this 
cotintry  *  *  *  but  we  are  not  agreed 
upon  placing  the  whole  burden  upon  young 
men  of  high  school  or  college  age.  These 
boys  for  that  Is  all  they  are,  have  their  Uvea 
ahead  of  them.  They  are  at  the  place  where 
an  education  means  a  great  deal  to  them, 
especially  the  ones  who  are  choosing  careers 
In  medicine,  law,  science,  and  many  other 
professions  which  require  more  than  the 
usual  4-year  course,  and  a  year  from  their 
lives  at  this  time  would  be  a  very  real  loss. 
Not  only  that,  but  they  are  not  yet  men  with 
an  adult  sense  of  values  and  to  train  them 
fully  in  the  art  of  killing  would  be  foolhardy 
indeed." 

JirrLES   PLAN   CITED 

"Hitler  proved  what  one  can  do  with  the 
younger  generation  by  training  them  in  cer- 
tain arts.  In  Germany  the  youth,  not  the 
older  folks,  were  the  backbone  of  his  plan  of 
conquest  and  cruelty.  'Why  then  should  we 
teach  our  youngsters  this  same  science  and 
expect  them  to  return  calmly  to  common- 
place things  without  ever  having  a  chance  to 
practice  the  lessons  thus  learned?  Taken  at 
a  time  when  their  minds  are  pliable,  they 
may  wish  to  use  their  knowledge  at  the 
sllghteet  provocation. 

-We  endorse  a  plan,  proved  by  the  Swiss  to 
b«  workable  and  which  has  kept  them  at 
peace  for  many  years,  whereby  the  adults, 
who  after  all  are  the  ones  who  should  carry 
the  burden  of  responsibility,  comprise  the 
civilian  army  of  defense. 

"We  ask  that  all  men  between  the  ages  de- 
cided upon  as  being  physically  able  to  fight 
be  given  military  training  each  year  until 
they  reach  an  tge  when  they  no  longer  need 
be  called  upon  to  take  the  training.  By  this 
means  no  undue  hardship  is  placed  upon  any 
one  group.  Not  only  that  b\it  returning 
yearly  for  a  few  weeks'  training,  we  will  have 
a  male  population  i:  b  •  ■:  physical  health 
tlMUt  ever  befor*.  By  sptiaing  a  few  weeks 
of  each  year,  in  thU  way  the  mei.  thus  taught 
will  not  forget  the  lessons  learned  nor  will 
they  become   rusty'  which  is  what  will  hap- 


pen under  a  plan  whereby  a  man  receives  a 
full  year's  training,  then  forgets  about  it 
until  such  time  as  he  may  be  called  upon 
suddenly  and  without  warning  to  use  what 
was  taught  to  him  maybe  10  years  before." 

Congress  will  have  before  it  many  plans, 
but  the  two  foregoing  proposals  begin  to 
tackle  the  pioblem  on  a  practical  basis,  and 
out  of  many  Ideas  may  ultimately  come  some 
form  of  training  that  does  not  esubllsh  a 
militaristic  tradition  but  accomplishes  the 
main  purpose — prepn redness  for  defense. 
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HON  A  L  MILLER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  7,  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  include  a  part  of  four  editorials  from 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  on  the  subject. 
Compulsory  Sickness-Insurance  Costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  when 
the  people  of  the  United  States  realize 
just  what  may  happen  under  the  Tru- 
man compulsory  health  plan,  they  will 
have  no  part  of  it. 

1  have,  on  three  different  occasions, 
had  the  opportunity  to  vi^it  Europe  and 
investigate,  at  close  range,  just  the  type 
of  medical  aid  which  is  given  when  the 
medical  profession  and  hospitals  of  the 
country  are  regimented  and  controlled 
under  Government  machinery.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  quality  of  care  given 
to  the  people  in  these  countries  is  far 
Inferior  to  that  received  in  our  own  coun- 
try. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

COMFULSOBT   SICKJOSS   IKSURANCE   COSTS 

The  basic  question  Is  whether  this  expan- 
sive and  compulsory  system  is  needed  in 
America,  to  be  superimposed  on  all  the  medi- 
cal, hospital,  and  health  prepajTnent  plans 
now  in  effect  and  serving  ever-increasing  mil- 
lions of  the  people.  The  country's  public 
health  showing  today  Is  better  than  it  ever 
has  been  In  the  Nation's  history— and  bet- 
ter than  that  of  European  countries  which 
have  the  Nation-wide  health  insurance.  In 
the  light  of  these  basic  facts.  It  has  never 
been  shown  that  any  urgent  or  real  need 
existed  for  the  compulsory  system  in  Amer- 
ica.    ••     * 

Whatever  the  method,  people  who  did  not 
want  this  service  would  have  to  pay  for  it 
Just  the  same,  with  others  getting  the  benefit 
of  their  money.  They  would  be  forced  to  pay 
into  the  system,  however  much  they  might 
dislike  it  and  to  whatever  extent  others  might 
cash  m  on  It. 

The  need  must  be  proved  urgent  and  the 
program  IVself  the  best  possible  means  of 
supplying  it  before  the  country  can  afford  to 
launch  out  on  such  a  gigantic  and  lopsided 
undertaking.     (Kansas  City  Star  ) 

What  of  the  cost  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram? Here  doubts  will  necessarily  arise. 
We  are  presented  with  the  familiar  argument 
that  with  a  deduction  of  4  percent  from  sal- 
HTles  up  to  »3.600  we  shall  pay  little  more 
for  medical  care  than  we  do  now.  which  is 
about  t2.800.0O0.0O0  annually.  The  argu- 
ment seems  much  too  cheerful.  It  overlooks 
the  fact  that  in  normal  times  50,000,000  fam- 


ilies cotild  not  call  a  doctor  except  in  cn^p.^ 
of  catastrophic  Illness.  With  at  least  UO.- 
000.000  insured,  physicians  will  be  oousulied 
more  and  more.  The  cost  of  insured  medical 
care  may  therefore  well  amount  to  M.OOO.OOO.- 
000  annually.  Add  the  cost  of  building  and 
operating  the  proposed  hospitals  and  medical 
centers  at  Federal  and  State  expeiise.  and 
lastly,  money  allowances  m-hen  siokness  or 
disability  prevents  a  man  from  workmg.  and 
no  one  knows  what  the  ultimate  figure  may 
be.     (New  York  Times.) 

We  have  a  profound  distrust  of  remote 
control  by  a  vast  Washington  bureaucracy  of 
a  concern  touching  so  inllmat< : .  ;■  c  lives 
of  the  citizens      •     •     • 

The  President  repeats  Warner  in  hssertiiig 
that  this  plan  is  no?  soclallaed  medicine. 
To   us   these    assurances   are    noihi:  '• 

than  attempts  to  soothe  persons  whc  a^  : 
like  the  terms  "regimentation"  and  "soclal- 
laed  medicine."    They  should  not  fool  any- 
one who  can  put  two  and  two  together. 

Similarly  unfrank  seems  the  President's 
assertion  that  the  system  must  be  ■highly 
decentraltaed  In  administration"  though  the 
fund  "should  be  built  up  nationally."  These 
two  elements  are  completely  incompatible 
Whoever  holds  the  purse  runs  the  ahow.  and 
Irom  the  place  where  the  money  is  held. 
Nothing  run  by  Washington  is  ever  decenual- 
ized.  •  •  •  We  do  not  want  another 
national  bureaucracy  to  create  another  huge 
pressure  group  in  Government.  (San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle.) 

Before  we  embark  on  any  expansion  of 
social  sectirlty.  we  should  first  figure  the  costs, 
as  accurately  as  is  possible.  If  we  mtist  have 
old-age.  survivor,  unemployment,  disability, 
health,  and  perhaps  still  other  coverages,  we 
must  know  the  cost  of  each  and  the  cost  of 
the  combination.  We  must  know  these 
things  as  they  bear  on  pay  checks  and  we 
must  know  them  a£  they  bear  on  the  national 
economy. 

Incidentally.  In  decidinK  on  them,  we  must 
Inquire  into  their  more  remote  social  impli- 
cations. Security  is  a  desirable  thing,  but  so 
are  the  Independence  and  initiative  of  the 
individual.  In  securing  aids  to  the  people, 
we  m.ust  so  operate  as  not  to  weaken  the  peo- 
ple's drive  and  energy  and  desire  to  accom- 
plish things  for  themselves. 

The  national  Interest  demands  more  than 
a  reduction  in  the  financial  worries  of  citizens 
in  the  emergeilbies  of  Illness,  tmemploymeut, 
and  old  age.     (Milwaiikee  Journal  ) 
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HON,  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>:TATIVES 

Friday,  December  7,  1945 
Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
R«coRD,  I  include  the  following  statement 
by  Brig.  Gen.  Luther  D.  Miller.  Chuf  of 
Chaplains,  on  universil  military  tiammc, 
before  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Frday. 
December  7,  1945; 

Gentlemen,  my  purpose  In  appearing  before 
your  committee  U  not  i»  arr;r  t.hr  !ir>-f^.«=Mv 
for  universal  military  uai:..  I'-'       t>t".:>r 

prepared  than  I  wUl  sp^ik  to  Lha.t  .mp'      ;;i 
point.     I  cannot  refra.n,  however,  fn  i;    *x- 
prtming  my  personal   conviction    :•-  trie 

necessity  for  ade<iuate  preparednett  t    .;;•  ci  in 
the  hard  school  of  experience. 

Those  of  lis  who  in  1930  saw  the  frantic 
haste  with  which  we  sought  to  prepare  for 
inevitable   conflict   after   years   at   shameful 
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neglect  of  our  defenses  know  how  close  this 
Nation  came  to  disaster  in  these  crucial  days. 
We  watched  with  apprehension  men  train- 
ing with  dummy  rifles  and  with  trucks  lor 
tanks  to  meet  the  mechanized  might  of  the 
best-prepared  armies  in  the  world.  That 
experience  eirengihened  our  conviction  that 
It  1»  perilous  to  trust  the  safety  of  our  coun- 
try to  hasty  improvisation  in  the  fatal  days 
of  decision. 

Those  of  \1B  w!io  watched  from  the  ram- 
parts of  Australia  the  rioing  tide  of  Japanese 
•ggreMlon  sv  ecpl;ig  all  before  It  In  the  early 
montha  of  1942  whUe  we  stood  Impotently 
by  xinable  to  stem  their  sv/lft  advance,  know 
how  pofslble  It  u  for  an  essentially  second- 
rate  power  to  dtrfy  the  might  of  America 
•uccessfully  when  that  might  U  only  poten- 
tial and  totally  unprepared. 

I  was  with  the  forces  of  General  MacArthur 
which  slowly  and  painfully  fought  their  way 
from  one  bloody  tcachhead  to  another  in  the 
long,  long  road  which  stretched  from  Gup-dul- 
canal  and  Buna  to  Leyte  and  Luzon.  Most  of 
this  effort  was  spent  In  recalnlng  territory 
we  never  should  have  lost  had  we  been  even 
partially  prcpan-d  I  cannot  forget  the 
graves  of  brave  y oun^  men  which  mark  that 
way.  Each  one  Is  not  only  a  sacred  monu- 
ment to  heroism  and  sacrifice  but  each  is 
also  a  grim  reminder  of  the  price  we  paid 
In  the  da:s  of  too-llttle-and-tco-late  for  our 
former  folly  of  unpreparedncss. 

I  was  with  the  Sixth  Army  on  Luzon  which 
had  the  honor  of  liberating  from  living  death 
the  prisoners  of  Cabanataan.  I  saw  those 
men  as  they  emerged  out  cf  Japanese  bond- 
age into  the  light  of  freedom.  I  see  them 
now.  ragged,  starved,  but  with  spirits  un- 
broken. These  were  the  men  who  fouqht 
grimly  and  courageously  against  overwhelm- 
ing cdds  on  Batfian  and  Corregldor  waitir.g 
vainly  for  help  vvhich  never  ccme  because 
we  had  none  to  send.  They  suffered  the 
humiliation  of  surrender,  the  agony  of  the 
death  march,  and  the  long  ordeal  of  Im- 
prifcnment  through  no  fault  of  theirs  but 
because  the  Nation  they  served  so  nobly  was 
forced  to  abandon  them,  having  neither  sup- 
plies nor  men  to  «end  to  their  assistance. 

I  mention  the:je  facts  since  anyone  who 
has  shared  In  any  way  the  suffering  and 
sacrifice  of  4  yeai-s  of  war  in  the  Southwest 
Pacific  knows  the  price  we  have  paid  in  the 
past  for  our  unwillingness  to  retain  the  mili- 
tary strength  essential  to  comifland  the  con- 
fidence of  friendly  nations  and  the  restrain- 
ing fear  of  those  who  might  become  our 
enemies. 

All  of  this  I  feel  very  keenly  from  personal 
experience  but  my  primary  purpose  In  ap- 
pearing before  your  committee  today  Is  to 
testily  out  of  my  exjjerlence  as  Chief  of  Chap- 
lains on  the  import?.nt  question  of  the  prob- 
able moral  and  si)iritual  effects  of  a  year  of 
military  training  on  our  youth.  No  ques- 
tion your  committee  can  consider  relative 
to  universal  milit^iiy  training  is  more  Impor- 
tant than  this  as  I  think  you  gentlemen 
realiz?.  The  parents  of  America  are  vitally 
concerned  on  thisi  point  as  they  should  be. 
Not  even  the  defense  of  our  Nation  should 
be  purchased  at  the  expjnse  of  the  character 
of  her  citizens. 

I  am  here  today  to  state  my  earnest  con- 
viction gained  from  26  years  of  experience 
ministering  as  a  clerg>man  to  our  servicemen 
that  far  from  being  a  peril  to  character  a 
year  cf  military  training  could  become  an 
Important  adjunc;  to  the  constant  efforts  of 
the  home,  the  sc  lool,  the  church,  and  the 
community  to  enrich  the  character  of  our 
youth.  If  I  did  not  believe  this,  I  would  not 
be  here. 

Frankly,  I  am  a  little  weary  of  hearing  the 
repe.ued  libel  of  these  who  insist  that  a  year 
of  training  wouI<l  degrade  or  debauch  our 
sons  or  transform  them  into  regimented  ro- 
bots or  goosc-stepplng  militarists.  Upon 
what  cv.dence  do  the  c/ltics  base  these  as- 
serwions.'  We  wno  have  served  thiougli 
training   and  combat  with  the  men  now  in 


the   Army  know   better.    You   who   are   re- 
ceiving   these   men    tack    into   your    homes 
again    know    better.     There    are    weaklings 
among  them  but  the  vast  majority  are  re- 
turning to  their  homes  stronger   physically, 
mentally,  and  morally  than  when  they  went 
away  and  far  more  peace-loving  and  demo- 
cratic    for     their     experiences.     They     have 
learned  discipline  ancf  comradesMp  through 
service,  patience  and  endurance  tircu^h  suf- 
fering,   initiative    and    conP.den  :e    through 
ach:evemcnt.     You  do  not  win  vlHories  with 
moral     weakllnss.    It     ta!:e3    character     to 
stand  the  test  of  battle  and  theje  men  had 
what  n  takes.    They  are  ono  and  all  typical 
of  the  kind  of  men  who  emerge  from  either 
training  or  service  with  the  American  Army. 
Much  publicity  has  been  given  to  such  evi- 
dences as  there  are  of  delinquency  among  our 
soldiers.    We  tend  to  forget  that  the  moral 
breakdown  apparent  In  our  American  life  is 
not  confined  to  the  Army.     Indeed  the  most 
pressing   social   problem   facing   us    t  diy   is 
that  of  Juvenile  delinquency  amc/ng  our  boys 
and  girls  of  high-school  age.    When  we  con- 
sider the  perils  to  youth  cf  separation  from 
their  homes  and  the  beneflclent  influences  of 
church   and  school,    it   is  well   to  recall  the 
alarming  evidences  of  moral  disintegration 
among  those  who  never  left  homj. 

When  you  are  considering  the  atmosphere 
of  a  military  camp  with  all  cf  Its  disad- 
vantages, let  us  remember  a  few  salient  facts 
too  often  overlooked. 

An  Army  training  center  is  one  of  the  few 
places  in  America  where  there  is  a  planned 
and  supervised  prcgram  of  education  and 
recreation  to  provide  youth  w.th  facilities 
for  the  worthy  use  of  their  leisure  time.  An 
Army  training  center  is  one  of  tlie  few  places 
where  a  strenuous  effort  Is  mide  to  drive 
vice  out  of  the  communities  adjacent  to  it 
or  to  police  these  communities  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  soldier  when  he  is  off  duty. 
An  Army  training  center  is  tho  only  place 
where  a  religious  program  for  men  of  all 
faiths  is  conducted  by  the  Goveinment  with 
trained  clergymen  constantly  in  attendance 
and  chapels  provided  with  ea.tiipment  and 
personnel  to  carry  on  a  comprehensive  spirit- 
ual ministry  among  our  young  men. 

Illustrating  that  final  point,  I  would  pre- 
sent to  you  with  a  pride,  which  is  not  per- 
sonal, the  achievements  of  th3  Chaplains 
Corps.  The  records  in  my  ofSce  show  that  in 
the  4  years  since  Pearl  Harbor  8.000  Army 
chaplains  conducted  more  thfn  5,000,000 
services,  with  over  300.OCO0OO  men  in  at- 
tendance. These  same  chaplains  with  sig- 
nal devotion  made  more  than  73  OOO.OCO  pas- 
toral calls  on  the  sick  and  the  sounded  on 
the  battlefields  and  in  the  hospitals  all  over 
the  world.  They  have  held  mors  than  279,- 
000,000  conferences  with  individual  soldiers 
in  which  they  have  brought  to  lonely,  puz- 
zled, fearful,  or  seeking  men  the  comfort, 
counsel,  and  enccurrgement  of  s  strong  and 
steadfast  faith.  At  no  comparable  period  in 
our  history  have  so  many  churches  been 
built,  so  many  services  conducved  for  sol- 
diers, so  many  Bibles  and  other  Siicred  litera- 
ture distributed  or  a  greater  program  of  re- 
ligious education  and  inspiration  carried  on. 
I  mention  these  significant  figures  because 
they  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  moral 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  men  in  service 
has  not  been  neglected  ingthe  past  and  will 
not  be  in  the  future.  Indeed  it  is  abun- 
dantly evident  as  many  have  jTOlnted  out 
that  most  men  were  nearer  to  the  church 
and  its  ministry  In  the  Army  than  they 
ever  were  In  civilian  life.  Of  course,  the 
fact  of  wr>.r  accounts  In  some  measure  for 
this  unusual  concern  for  spin  ual  things. 
Men  facing  death  quite  naturelly  turn  to 
religion.  But  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
imagine  that  this  is  the  only  or  the  best 
reason  for  the  very  marked  increase  in  re- 
ligious interest  so  evident  in  the  Army. 
More  important,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  fact 
that  the  churches  through  the  chaplains 
brought   religion   to  these  men   where   they 


were  with  k  vital  and  practical  faith  preached 
and  practiced  by  men  who  were  comrades 
with  the  *Dldiers  In  a  common  endeavor. 

The  chiplaln  went  where  your  son  was. 
He  didn't  rwait  for  the  boy  to  come  to  him. 
Ke  went  td  the  boy.  They  were  with  the  men 
in  training  and  learned  to  know  them  on 
many  a  long  march  and  lonely  bivouac. 
They  sweajted  it  out  with  your  sons  In  bar- 
racks, assault  courses,  parade  grounds  and 
in  the  flel^.  When  the  tran.'^poru  s-iiled  for 
unknown  ilestinations  the  chaplain  stood  be- 
side your  [boy  on  the  deck.  And  when,  in 
one  instance  the  transport  sank,  4  chaplains. 
Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jewish,  gavo  their 
lUebelts  90  men  who  had  none  and  went 
down  to  their  dentil  with  those  who  were 
forced  toj  stay  behind.  The  chaplain  ^as 
with  yourjboy  in  prison  camps.  I  remember 
on  Luzon  iwhen  we  brought  the  men  out  of 
Cdbanatuin  that  some  were  too  HI  to  make 
the  trip  4o  freedom  and  one  of  our  chap- 
lains insisted  on  Etayin;^  behind  because  he 
would  noi  leave  them  alone.  The  chaplain 
was  with  pour  boy  in  combat.  As  one  cita- 
tion accompanying  a  minor  decoration 
awarded  dnc  of  many  chaplains  so  honored, 
stated:    "^'ith  a  total  disregard  for  his  own 

safety  Cltplain  remained  with  the 

assault  tioops,  bringing  spiritual  ministra- 
tion to  tic  living,  comfort  to  the  wounded 
and  consilatlon  to  the  dying.  He  jjferson- 
ally  assiated  in  the  evacuation  of  many 
wounded  J  men'  under  enemy  fire.'  This  is 
tjrplcal  01  our  chaplains.  I  mention  it  be- 
cause soliliers  listen  to  the  spiritual  mes- 
sage of  njcn  like  that  especially  when  it  Is 
couched  ii  a  language  they  understand.  It 
is  that  sort  of  service  which  gets  results  and 
It  Is  that  sort  of  service  translated  to  a 
peacetima  situation  that  we  may  expect  from 
the  Chaplains  Corps  in  such  a  training  pro- 
gram as  jou  are  considering. 

I  am  in  no  sense  suggesting  that  the  uni- 
versal military  training  program  should  be 
adepied  ii  order  that  men  may  receive  edu- 
cational, recreational,  or  religious  b3nefits. 
These  are  incidental  to  the  primary  purpose 
which  is  military  preparedness.  I  am  em- 
phatically stating  that  past  experience  dem- 
onstrates that  the  Army  is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  jwelfare  of  the  men  committed  to 
its  care.  I  am  reminding  you  that  no  army 
in  historyj.  not  even  that  of  Cromwell  or  the 
Crusaders^  has  ever  conceived  and  carried 
out  so  expensive  and  effective  a  program  of 
education^  recreation  and  religion.  What  we 
were  able(  to  do  in  the  demanding  days  of 
total  war  will  be  don^  much  more  success- 
fully in  t%e  days  of  peace. 

The  responsibility  for  accomplishing  this 
will  not  4e  left  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
alone,  abje  and  willing  as  they  have  proved 
themselves  to  be.  The  Secretary  of  War  in 
his  testimony  before  this  committee  has 
strongly  tecommended  the  appointment  by 
the  Prcsifaent  of  a  civilian  board  made  up 
of  leader^  in  every  movement  lor  the  bet- 
terment tof  our  national  life  which  would 
assist  the  services  in  the  task  of  planning 
and  administering  that  portion  of  universal 
training  bot  essentially  military.  On  this 
board  wolild  be  men  and  women  from  the 
fields  of  Education,  social  service,  recreation, 
religion  4nd  so  on  who  know  the  needs  of 
youth  anH  how  best  to  serve  them.  They 
would  be^  concerned  with  the  conditions  in 
the  training  centers  and  adjacent  communi- 
ties whlcn  affect  the  mor^ls  of  men.  They 
wculd  integrate  the  prcgram  with  educa- 
tional Interest  whether  it  be  the  elemen- 
tary schobling  of  illiterates  or  the  advanced 
study  of  'those  who  intend  to  continue  to 
college.  I  They  would  cooperate  with  the 
chaplalnsj  in  a  vital  religious  effort.  In  con- 
junction (with  the  Special  Service  Division 
they  woi^d  provide  the  finest  in  recreation. 
Surely  w4  need  not  be  apprehensive  about 
the  moral  and  spiritual  well-being  of  men 
served  artd  safegu.arded  by  the  most  intelli- 
gent anc*  interested  agencies  and  indlvldu- 
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rIs  In  our  national  life  cooi>erat;ng  with  the 
Army  and  Navy  which  have  give  i  ample  evi- 
dence of  their  ability  and  wi  lingness  to 
care  for  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
life  of  the  men  committed  to  th  'Ir  care. 

I  can  say  for  the  Chaplains  C(  rps  that  we 
would  continue,  as  in  the  past,  o  cooperate 
with  churches  of  all  faiths  to  sect;  re  the  finest 
of  their  ministers  for  service  li  the  Arm^. 
With  a  universal  military  training  program 
making  unprecedented  peacetine  demands 
and  offering  unprecedented  oppatuultlea.  we 
could  and  would  present  the  « halltnge  of 
Army  service  to  all  of  our  iheolagical  semi- 
naries, seeking  thereby  to  recruit  the  very 
best  of  ministers,  priests,  and  raobls  for  this 
Important  work.  I  am  confldeat  that  the 
fieminarles  would  iisaUl  us  in  preparing  these 
mm. 

We  win  ask  for,  and  I  feel  ceitaln  we  will 
receive,  an  additional  quota  of  chaplains  so 
that  parents  may  be  assured  thst  with  every 
battalion  of  tr."«lnef>s  there  woulc  he  «  minis- 
ter or  priest  of  their  son's  faith.  These  clerey- 
men  would  be  principally  Reserve  chaplains, 
serving  for  a  limited  period,  combining  a 
krowledge  of  military  usage  with  an  intimate 
understanding  of  the  thinking  «nd  habits  of 
civilian  communities  from  which  the  trainees 
would  come  In  conjunction  with  the  civil- 
ian board  already  mentioned  tlie  Chaplains 
Corps  would  bring  to  every  training  center 
outstanding  leaders  of  religious  life  to  con- 
duct special  preaching  mission;!  among  the 
men.  The  splendid  cooperation  tietween  the 
various  churches  and  pastors  In  communities 
adjacent  to  the  camps  and  the  chaplains  so 
evident  In  this  war  would  be  ixintlnued  to 
the  spiritual  and  social  benefit  of  your  sons. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  chaplains 
would  conduct  regular  religious  services  and 
sacraments  for  the  men.  These  would  be 
held  in  the  fine  chapels  wVilch  already  exist 
on  every  Army  post.  They  would  be  enriched 
by  music  from  the  organs  with  which  each 
chapel  is  equipped  and  from  choirs  com- 
posed of  trainees  and  conducted  by  music 
masters.  When  the  men  pre  absent  from 
the  post  on  exercises  or  maneuvers,  the  chap- 
lains would  accompany  them  md  conduct 
services  wherever  they  might  be.  While  there 
exists  In  the  Army  a  fine  fellowship  between 
chaplains  and  men  of  varied  fulths.  Insofar 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  youi  sons  would 
be  ministered  to  by  men  of  th;ir  own  par- 
ticular denomination  and  there  wculd  be  on 
every  post  services  conducted  according  to 
the  rites  and  ritual  of  whate\er  faith  the 
men  might  profess. 

Formal  rell|?ious  services.  how.;ver.  are  only 
a  part  of  the  program  provided  by  the  chap- 
lains. They  are  concerned  with  leligious  ecu- 
cation  and  would  conduct  classes  and  study 
grou::8  as  well  as  young  people's  societies 
simUar  to  those  at  home.  They  would  stimu- 
late an  interest  in  the  reading  of  religious 
literature  and  distribute,  as  in  the  past,  the 
best  available  to  the  men.  With  the  certainty 
of  puch  a  program  the  Chaplains  Corps  would 
plan  to  cooperate  with  the  religious  educa- 
tion agencies  of  established  dencminations  to 
develop  a  well  conceived  and  integrated  edu- 
cational program  designed  particularly  for 
these  men.  I  know  that  we  can  confidently 
count  on  the  assistance  of  the  thurches  and 
with  that  assistance  these  is  no  limit  to  oiu- 
possible  accomplishment. 

Most  Important  of  all,  perhaps,  would  be 
the  personal  relationship  of  he  chaplain 
with  his  men.  Remember  his  whole  time 
would  be  devoted  to  them.  He  has  one  Job 
and  only  one  and  that  U  to  minister  to  the 
reilgiotis  needs  of  the  trainee.  Unlike  the 
Civilian  pastor  he  does  not  corcern  himself 
with  finances.  His  salary,  his  church,  and 
bis  equipment  are  provided  ty  the  Army. 
Everything  possible  is  done  to  free  him  for 
his  all-important  ministry,  R;member  the 
chaplain  lives  with  the  men.  H ;  doesn't  only 
see  them  in  his  congregation  on  Sunday,  he 
is  with  them  all  the  week.  Day  and  night 
he  is  available  to  those  who  reed  him  and 


we  have  evidence  to  show  that  he  is  used.  I 
quoted  the  figures  which  show  that  during 
the  war  ctiaplains  held  more  than  270.000.000 
heart-to-heart  talks  with  men.  What  that 
kind  of  ministry  means  to  the  lives  of  men 
I  think  you  will  understand.  It  means  that 
the  lonely  and  homesick  are  cheered.  It 
means  that  the  perplexed  and  bewildered  re- 
ceive counsel.  It  means  that  the  defeated 
and  discouraged  are  given  the  will  to  try 
again.  It  means  that  those  with  moral 
problems  and  spiritual  diffii  ulties  reOiilve  the 
guidance  which  transform  lives 

We  recognise  the  peculiar  pniblem«  Inci- 
dent to  young  men  of  18.  We  h.nve  worked 
With  such  men  In  this  war.  There  are 
changes  in  Army  uaage  which  are  essential 
to  their  finest  nurttu-e.  It  is  with  this  in 
mind  that  the  President  haa  recommended 
for  them  a  distinctive  sUtus  as  civilians  in 
training  and  not  soldiers  in  service.  It  was 
With  this  in  mind  that  the  Secretary  of  War 
urRfd  the  Civilian  Board  to  which  1  have 
made  reference. 

This  consideration  has  prompted  the  plans 
for  the  extension  of  special  service  providing 
wholesome  recreation  and  the  profxisals  for 
an  educational  program  calculated  to  pre- 
pare men  for  citizenship  and  for  life.  It  Is 
In  deference  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  young 
men  In  peacetime  that  I  would  recommend 
the  enlargement  and  extension  of  the  Chap- 
lains Corpw.  I  would  go  further  than  that. 
I  would  strongly  advise  that  the  civilian 
beard  should  study  with  care  the  problem 
of  the  moral  atmosphere  in  the  communi- 
ties surrounding  the  camps  where  the 
trainees  will  live  and  work.  Every  safeguard 
must  be  given  the  men  when  they  are  absent 
from  the  careful  BUi>ervlslon  of  the  Army  I 
wculd  strongly  support  the  decision  of  the 
War  Department  to  select  the  officers  for  the 
training  program  with  a  thought  of  choosing 
men  best  qualified  to  live  and  work  with 
youth. 

I  would  further  recommend  that  Insofar 
as  It  Is  possible  to  do  so  we  should  seek  to 
make  the  atmosphere  of  the  training  camps 
similar  to  that  of  college  campuses.  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  cannot.  In  this  connection  X 
believe  that  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  the 
preceptor  or  counselor  system  which  would 
place  In  every  barrack  where  trainees  would 
live  a  carefully  selected  leader.  He  would 
be  a  man  to  command  the  res]i>ect  and  emu- 
lation of  yoting  men.  He  would  be  one  whose 
character  was  without  question.  His  pres- 
ence would  help  to  create  an  atmosphere 
which  would  be  clean  and  wholesome. 

Universal  nallltary  training  is  something 
new  In  American  life.  It  will  Inevitably  be- 
come what  we  choose  to  make  It.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  It  should  differ  In  any  essen- 
tial from  the  life  at  any  school  or  college 
which  has  had  military  training  in  some 
fcrm.  Few  feel  that  the  youths  who  attend 
these  Institutions  will  return  to  their  homes 
debauched  or  degraded  by  Uieir  experience. 
No  Intelligent  person  believes  that  they  will 
he  transformed  into  Jingoistic  Prussianized 
militarists.  Indeed.  It  is  the  consensus  that 
such  training  prexluces  the  finest  type  of  dis- 
ciplined, intelligent,  manly  men  usefiU  to 
civilian  life  as  they  are  to  military  forces. 
This  should  be  true  of  your  boy  in  training. 
Ke  should  emerge  more  democratic  for  the 
experience  he  has  had  with  men  from  all 
walks  of  life.  He  should  come  home  more 
self-reliant,  more  disciplined,  more  intelli- 
gent, and  better  prepared  In  every  way  for 
the  certain  demands  of  cltlaenship  In  peace  as 
well  as  for  the  possible  demands  of  a  future 
war. 

From  a  moral  and  ppirttual  standpoint,  I 
am  certain  that  this  will  be  true.  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  the  Chaplain  Corpa 
In  cooperation  with  the  churches  of  America 
to  safeguard  and  foster  the  character  of  our 
sons.  I  believe  with  Dr.  Dan  Poling,  a  great 
ChrUtlan  leader  of  youth,  who  staled  btfore  a 
congressional  committee  considering  this 
subject:  "II  the  Chaplains  Corps  receives  in 


the  peace  the  recognition,  opporttmity,  and 
support  given  It  In  wartime  by  Utt  Oovern- 
ment  and  by  the  commanding  ofOoers.  and  if 
the  churches  of  our  faiths  give  to  the  chap- 
lains their  loyalty  and  support,  then,  gentle- 
men of  the  committee,  we  shall  have  tn  uni- 
Yersal  military  training  America's  greatest 
moral  and  religlotis  opportunity  since  Inde- 
pendence Day  177«  •■  This  will  cartalnly  be 
our  earnest  endeavor.  I  believe  we  shall  not 
fall. 


Who  h  t  >t  cv  ward? 


REMARKS 

HON.LYii:H  n-:^K::N 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESETTTATIVBS 

Friday,  December  7.  1945 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presl' 
dent  has  recommended  to  the  Congre.^s 
soecific  action  v^hich  he  hopes  wUl  end 
the  Nation's  industrial  !5trife.  Having 
studied  hi.s  mes.sage  with  earnestness  and 
care.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  say  it  ic  my 
deep  conviction  that  the  Presiient  Is 
right.  His  recommendation  should  h.  ve 
immediate  and  favorable  action  by  the 
Congress. 

The  present  exigencies  demand  ex- 
peditious action  and  1  hope  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  will  have  full  coop-  ' 
eration  from  the  Labor  Committee  in 
his  desire  to  bring  a  bill,  incorporating 
the  President's  suggestion,  before  the 
House  immediately  during  the  coming 
week.  I  hope  the  Rules  Committee  and 
the  leadership  will  give  precedence  and 
priority  to  that  bill. 

The  President's  recommendations  are 
positive,  plain,  and  direct,  and  they  are 
wise  and  sound.  His  formula  does  not  go 
far  enougii  to  please  some  snd  t-'oes  too 
far  to  please  others,  but  that  fact  in  itself 
verifies  its  wLsdom  and  practicality.  It  is 
enough  for  me  that  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Epithet  and  invective  and  abuse  have 
been  recklessly  hurled  at  the  President 
by  the  CIO  czar  and  by  others  amongst 
the  power-hungry  rulers  of  labor.  These 
are  ever  the  weapons  of  error. 

Only  a  completely  irresponsible  and 
unreliable  tongue  could  utter  the  ba.seless 
charge  of  cowardice  against  .--tich  a  frank 
and  straightforward  action  taken  by  otxr 
unassuming,  modest,  but  courageous 
leader  in  the  White  House. 

I  do  not  beheve  Mr.  Phillip  Murray  was 
Intoxicated  when  he  hurled  that  hyster- 
ical charge.  Though  I  confess  his  wild 
irrational  allegation  might  make  it  seem 
so.  Murray's  words  were  not  the  remit 
of  calm  deliberate  thought,  nor  were  they 
the  findings  of  Judicious  consideration; 
they  were  bom  of  fear— stark,  real,  and 
unadulterated  fear. 

The  CIO  czar  Is  afraid.  He  is  afraid 
a  required  cooling-off  period  will  prevent 
strikes.  He  is  afraid  fRCt-f^ndlng  will  ex- 
pose him  and  his  puppets  in  cupidity,  in 
untenable  positons  and  irrespon.sible  ac- 
tions. He  is  afraid  that  if  the  President 
end  the  Congress  act  to  protrct  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  that  that  action  can  only  be 
a  direct  assault  on  the  citadel  ol  his  per- 
sonal power. 
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Amongst  other  statements  issued  Is 
the  vicious,  bitter  attack  on  the  President 
by  the  would-like-to-be  dictator  of  the 
CIO: 

To  all  this  arroiance.  the  Federal  admln- 
latrRtlon  yields  l:i  abject  cowardice.  This 
was  Mvirray's  reply  to  the  Prcbidents  message 
to  Congress  call  ng  for  legislation  wh'.ch 
would  create  fact-finding  commissions  to  In- 
quire  into  major  disputes. 

'.'■at  brouKht  on  this  vicious  attack? 
"       President  merely  asked  the  unions  to 

i  I  k  to  work  so  that  we  could  finish 
the  Job  of  reconverting  from  our  wartime 
existence  to  a  normal  peaceful  life.  The 
President  told  them  that  if  they  would 
go  back  to  work,  he  would,  since  they  had 
failed  to  resolve  their  differences  in  con- 
ferences, set  up  .\  board  of  impartial  men 
to  investieto.te  the  Rrievances  of  both  labor 
and  industry.  That  he  would  appoint  an 
impartial  board  whose  sole  duty  would  be 
to  ascertrxin  the  facts. 

The  CIO  czar  ranted  like  a  madman 
against  this  proposal.  He  is  the  coward. 
He  is  afraid  of  the  facts  because  the  facts 
will  be  against  him.  He  is  frightened 
silly  of  a  fact-finding  board.  He  knows 
the  facts  will  show  that  he  has  threat- 
ened ruination  to  any  indu.stry  or  bu.^i- 
ness  that  dares  resist  his  demands.  He 
knows  Ihat  the  facts  will  show  that  his 
program  denies  employment  to  the  indi- 
vidual workingnian  and  the  returned  vet- 
eran, except  as  .such  employment  is  con- 
ditioned on  the  i)ayment  of  dues  and  fees 
ill  order  to  get  a  job  to  earn  a  living. 
He  knows  the  facts  will  show  that  vast 
sum.s  of  mo.iey  taken  from  the  hands  of 
toil  have  been  ruthlessly  used  to  destroy 
M  r.ibers  of  Congress  and  other  elected 
.jllK.als  who  refuse  f^  hp  intimidated  by 
him  and  such  as  he  H  Knows  that  the 
facts  will  show  that  .such  a.*  he  have  only 
one  objective — to  control,  to  dominate, 
and  to  direct  the  Government  of  the 
United  .=:  t'.s  to  their  personal  gain  of 
powe:  ij-  knows  that  tho  facts  will 
show  that  such  men  u.  ;.  a-.  '.  Petrlllo 
wield  dictatorial  p(-\u  i  i.wi  Auierican 
workin^mcn  who  do  not  have  under  the 
dominance  of  these  men  an  opportunity 
for  democratic  action  to  nrrive  at  deci- 
sions that  afTeot  t!  i  1:^  .*:...  the  public 
interest. 

If  ho  h!\<i  noihlng  to  1  ;.',.    whv  1<  he 
n:'r.iM   '  :    •.    :  .^  t-findln  •    u    ,;  n,.  is 


! : ;    .(1  lor  llioiij  fii- 
\K  1   >  hed  in  the  llv'i 
teres'  .1!;  1  '>  i   ' 
for  thi'.M'  i,u      '      ■■  : 


'••'  i '    :    .:ui  and 

if  !!>•  p  ,')l!c  m- 

'  n  afraid 

uiui  ,iiui  iiuuie  fully 


knowti  to  tl  ■  i    iiuls  iiiul  thousands 

:  :   and   iiotu-M  citizen.^  who  hold 

ir.iiw.       !nii  tti  Ihi' unions  which  ho  dom- 
lnntc 

M'.  lys:   "T  '    ('!♦■>  :     -  otxised." 

but  !;■    ::      n.s  tlial  h  ■  ■  -  ' '«   <-K>  in  his 
opinion.    He  mt.de  that  statement  with- 
out glvlnR  the  mllllnns  of  workers  that 
are  members  of  CIO  a;.  >i  iortunlty  to 
!        I  on  the  l.vsuos  Involved.     He  pre- 
.•^i.u.fd  to  e.x;--'       '!><•!;■  o-miv  -n   !!>>•  •h-m 
Without    »VM  !  •     <  :::       ;   \     (  ;  - 

nlty   to   >  :  ■■    r    '    :.    n  .    ;i-.l    .  \  - 

press   tlu  ..    ..  ...    ui  .;;:■  ;^  :;    '  1    l..ii\. 

The  Individual  worker  <     -         (lord  to 
lottheu!"  '  will  of  i         :■■  man  like 

Murr.iy  i;  ihrir  t:,.;  n^.u  for  Ihom 

and  speak  for  Hum   .a  control  their 
action  lor  them. 


Certainly  one  of  the  outstanding  les- 
sons clearly  taught  by  Hitle;-'s  rise  to 
power  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
how  he  arose  to  power.  First,  he  sold 
himself  as  the  champion  and  savior  of 
labor  by  painting  rosy  pictures  on  the 
canvas  of  lies  and  promises  which  he 
could  not  fulfill.  Later,  of  course,  he 
sold  labor  out  and  enslaved  them. 

The  czar  of  CIO  is  throv/ing  up  a 
smoke  screen  so  the  facts  cannot  find 
him  out  and  hit  their  mark.  He  knows 
that  the  sole  defense  for  hi.s  arrogant 
and  "contemptuous  attitude  toward  the 
American  people  and  the  Government 
itself"  will  be  found  out  by  the  facts  and 
the  facts  will  destroy  him.  He  knows 
that  "in  the  wake  of  his  policies  will  come 
economic  disaster"  to  the  wcrkingman. 
He  knows  that  the  individual  union  la- 
borer will  be  able  to  see  that  nr.ass  unem- 
ployment and  human  distress  will  follow 
in  the  path  where  Murray  leads.  He  does 
not  want  the  union  laborer  or  £.ny  laborer 
to  know  the  facts  because  that  knowl- 
edge would  weaken  his  power  and  end 
his  domination  of  them. 

Harry  Truman  said,  "It  is  the  Gov- 
ernment's duty  to  act  for  the  people." 
and  Philip  Murray  is  oppos(!d  to  that. 
Mr.  Truman  said  we  must  defend  our 
Nation  against  actions  that  "cripple  our 
reconversion  program,"  and  only  those 
who  mean  to  cripple,  hamper,  injure, 
and  plunder  can  be  opposed  to  that. 

Tlie  President's  proposal  is  a  careful, 
restrained,  and  temperate  program  of 
action.  Yet  some  few  who  are  diseased 
with  the  lust  for  power  have  answered 
It  with  threats.  They  would  browbeat, 
pressure,  and  cudgel  our  Government 
into  submission  to  their  dominance  and 
into  surrendering  the  public  interest  to 
their  wanton  self-interest. 

When  a  "high?"  CIO  offlcial  said,  "the 
President's  proposal  would  Cilienate  all 
of  labors  14,000,000  members."  he  ut- 
tered a  false  and  contemptible  threat. 
In  behalf  of  the  millions  of  honest,  hon- 
orable, noljle.  and  patriotic  workers  of 
our  great  country  I  deny  and  denounce 
that  lie  for  them. 

Speaking  to  organized  labor  In  con- 
vent!"- 1"!  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  just  before 
Pea:,  il     :;or,  I  said: 

The  man  who  would  »Kitat«  h  strike  In  » 
war  plant  today  la  the  greatMl  enemy  the 
American  worker  has. 

And  T  :  been  sad  In  seeing  Irre- 
^1    :  ■  :p  and  minority  num- 

b  .  L  .;.,:  o  a;;,  and  reproach  on  the 
great  body  of  American  laborers. 

The  President  here  demonstrates  that 
he  is  labor's  friend.  He  want.s  labor  pro- 
tected against  wanton  acts  thiit  bring  se- 
vere condemnation  and  rctiillation  on 
the  Innocent  worker,  the  honorable  man 
of  toll,  the  respected  and  <les<irving  pro- 
ducer of  goods. 

Harry  Truman  is  a  quiet,  unassuming, 
rnutlous,  patient,  anxious,  etrnest  man. 
If  Murray  thinks  ho  can  browbeat  him. 
iie  just  docs  not  know  Trumr.n,  I  know 
him.  I  know  he  cannot  be  deterred  by 
the  threats  or  the  cudgel  of  a  bully. 
Truman  Is  trying  to  do  what  Is  right  and 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  Congress 
ought  to  liidp  t-.!ni. 


Mr.  Spfeaker.  I  stand  with  the  Presi- 
dent. I  stand  opposed  to  the  czar  of 
CIO.  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  en- 
tertain no  doubt  at  all  but  a  complete 
confident  certainty  that  the  American 
people,  including  the  working  men  and 
women,  will  with  courage  and  sincerity 
stand  up  and  be  counted — choosing  as  I 
make  public  choice  today  to  stand  by  the 
President  and  right,  and  against  the  CIO 
czar  and  wrong. 
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Proposed  Peace  Department 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  3ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Djcember  7  {legislative  day  of 
Mbnday.  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
pears in  the  January  1946  issue  of  To- 
morrow tnagazine  an  article  by  Jack  H. 
Pollack  Entitled  "Do  We  Need  a  Peace 
Department  ?"  This  article  quotes  at 
length  from  speeches  that  I  have  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  relating  to  my 
bill.  S.  1337.  which  would  establish  a  De- 
partment of  Peace,  which  bill  is  lying 
dormant  in  the  Ssnate  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments. 

There  are  some  statements  in  this  ar- 
ticle with  which  I  do  not  agree,  but.be- 
caus  th#  article  brings  to  Its  readers  the 
vital  subject  about  which  we  are  all  con- 
cerned, tamely,  how  to  find  the  road  to 
peace,  and  because  the  article  will  cause 
Its  readers  to  pause  and  think  about  the 
ideas  coOtained  therein,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendii  of  tHe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordarcd  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

DO    V^t    NCCD    A    PEACC    DEPAKTMSNTf 

I        (By  Jack  Pollack) 

Triidltlt)nBlly,  Amerlc*  has  been  a  creative, 
ptonre ring  Nation.  Whether  It  was  a  Yankee 
whittler  perfecting  a  Hying  machine  or  an 
impaaaloaed  Mldweiterner  heralding  one 
world.  wA  have  never  lacked  for  Imaginative 
torchbeafera.  United  States  lndu«try  haa 
handsomely  rewarded  Its  "idea  mm."  and 
the  Oovernmeni  has  welcomrd  them  to  Its 
Inner  clriles. 

Americans  are  perennially  bobbing  up  with 
various  plans,  projects,  and  programn  to  solve 
a  given  p-oblem.  or  to  bring  about  a  deslrablv 
situation  Prominent  among  these  are  pro- 
posals foi  creating  new  Federal  departments. 
Plans  to  establish  departments  of  education 
science,  public  welfare,  national  defense, 
flue  arts,  etc..  are  continually .  advanced. 
For  year4  well -meaning  educators  have  urged 
establishtncnt  of  a  peace  dennitrnrnt  to 
counternlnnce   our   War   Depi  As 

eiu-ly  ns'  loae.  Dr.  Frederick  K^aufr,  an 
Amerlcaii  ethical -culture  leader,  recom- 
mended kt  the  Inter-Amerlcnn  Conference 
In  Buenos  Aires,  that  nations  appoint  sec- 
retaries ^f  pence. 

Feace  iopartment  advocates  present  a  logl- 
rnl,  If  somewhat  familiar,  argument.  Why 
spend  billions  preparing  for  war.  but  nothing 


trying  t( 


«epMrtm<  nt  is  needed  to  keep  abreast  ot  \ix9 


prevent  wnr.  they  auk.     If  a  war 
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best  Implements  of  war.  why  not  a  peace 
department  to  maintain,  at  all  times,  the 
best  Implements  of  peace?  Poll  ting  out  that 
an  afflrmatlve-peace  program  would  cost  less 
than  a  single  battleship,  peace  department 
champions  hold  that  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  i;annot  func- 
tion effectively  today,  unless  nations  Im- 
mediately  appoint  secretaries  of   peace. 

As  an  atom-stunned  world  gropes  for  k 
practical  peace  plan,  the  idea  has  now  taken 
legislative  shape.  Senator  Aljlxanoeb  H. 
Wiley,  a  Wisconsin  Republican,  and  Repre- 
sentative Jennings  Randolph,  a  West  Vir- 
ginia Democrnt,  have  thrown  allls  (8.  1237 
and  H.  R.  3628)  In  the  hoppe-  to  create  a 
Department  of  Peace  headed  by  a  Cabinet 
officer. 

To  date.  Senator  Wnxr  has  tiken  the  lead 
In  thumping  for  a  Secretary  of  Peace.  A 
consistent  nonlnterventionist  prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  reflecting  his  region's  traditional  Iso- 
lationism, 61-year-old  Legislator  Wilit — like 
his  more  renowned  colleague,  Senator  Van- 
DENBEBG — has  now  devoted  his  energy  to  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  internationalism.  An 
ex-lumberJack,  dairy  farmer,  and  small-town 
lawyer,  before  reaching  the  upper  Chamber 
in  1938.  his  only  previously  held  public  oCQce 
was  district  attorney  in  his  native  Chippewa 
FaUs.  Today  this  white-hairec,,  Impressive- 
locking  Wisconsin  lawmaker  is  a  member  of 
the  Influential  Senate  Foreljjn  Relations 
Committee. 

Senator  Wilkt  envisions  his  proposed  Cabi- 
net oflQcer  as  a  peace  trouble  shooter  and 
right-hand  man  of  the  President.  Under  the 
Wiley  bill,  the  S3cretary  of  Peace  wovild  be 
appointed  by  and  answerable  only  to  the 
Chief  Executive.  Drawing  S15.C00  a  year  like 
other  Cabinet  officers,  he  would  be  the  United 
States  representative  on  the  Uilted  Nations 
Security  CouncU,  as  well  as  chairman  of 
America's  five-man  delegation  in  the  General 
Assembly.  To  start  this  project,  Wilet  sug- 
gests as  our  first  Secretary  of  Peace,  Edward 
R.  Stettlnlus,  Jr.,  former  Secre  ary  of  State. 
An  Under  Secretary  of  Peace  ^/ould  also  be 
Pretldentially  appointed  with  the  Senate's 
consent,  and  receive  the  customary  f  10.000 
annually. 

These  two  would  be  assisted  by  a  small 
group  of  experts  devoting  theli  efforts  exclu- 
sively to  peace.  Cooperating  closely  with 
other  peace-seeking  groups,  private  and  gov- 
ernmental, their  duties  would  t)e: 

1.  Concentrating  and  special. elng  In  main- 
taining world  peace; 

2.  Promoting  better  undf  mtnndlng  of  other 
peoples  of  the  world,  and  better  understand- 
ing of  fundamental  principles  of  Interna- 
tional relations  and  cooperation  among  na- 
tions: 

3  Using  the  full  weight  of  moral  force  In 
encouraging  InternntionaJ  freedom  of  the 
press.  In  removing  us  and 

mIsunderstandlngN  war. 

Senator  Wuit  brlievea  that  passage  of  his 
bill  would  stimulate  the  cause  :>f  world  peace. 
Appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  Peace,  he  says, 
would  be  the  most  effective  way  we  could 
confer  prestige  upon  the  United  8tat«s  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nnliimn  Security  Council, 
and  permit  America  to  take  its  appropriate 
position  of  leadership  in  the  International 
picture.  Moreover,  It  would  remind  our 
neighbors  that  this  time  America  means 
business  and  Is  determined  to  Insure  a  war- 
less  world — and  that  we  expect  other  nations 
to  do  likewise.  Bsnstof  Wile*  •  TH.-ti  that 
shortly  after  we  establlnh  a  ont  of 

pssce,  other  oountrlss  will  dd  iiKcwise. 

Asked  whst  his  psace  depfrtment  would 
do  that  »  good  State  Dr  .t  couldn't 

do.  Senator  Wiley  replic  utlntnlnlng 

peace  the  exclusive  duty  ot  thi  »tate  Depart- 
ment now?  Our  State  Dcpar<  ment,  with  Its 
dsy-to-day  diplonyitic  chores,  can  hardly  bs 
depended  upon  to  give  Its  ur  divided  atten- 
tion to  such  a  vast  Job  ni  malnlalulng  peace." 
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Some  of  the  State  Department's  daily 
chores,  many  unrelated  to  preserving  peace, 
Include  working  on  commercial  treaties, 
handling  passports,  keeping  an  eye  on  citi- 
zens' interests  abroad,  establishing  rights  for 
landing  of  airplanes,  etc.  Scattered  through- 
out the  State  Department  are. the  Offices  of 
European  Affairs,  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Special 
Political  Affairs;  Divisions  of  River  Plate  Af- 
fairs. Protocol,  Cryptography,  American  Re- 
publics Analysis  and  Liaison.  Even  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  sundry  domestic  chores 
such  as  custody  of  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  and  publishing  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress. 

An  administration  critic.  Wilet  denies 
that  he  would  be  creating  another  bureau- 
cratic agency.  "This  peace  department,"  he 
avers,  "would  not  be  a  vast  propaganda  head- 
quarters. Rather,  it  would  be  staffed  by  a 
small  group  of  experts — specialists — who 
would  assist  toe  Secretary  In  concentrating 
on  maintaining  world  peace.  I  would  like 
to  see  this  great  Nation  be  the  first  on  earth 
to  establish  a  department  of  peace.  And  I 
would  like  to  see  the  world  peace  capital  on 
free  American  soil,  not  at  Geneva,  Vienna, 
or  the  scene  of  past  failures,  hates,  fears. 
Intrigues" 

Though  he  insists  that  creation  of  a  de- 
partment of  peace  would  be  heralded 
throughout  the  globe,  as  war  Woodrow  Wil- 
Eons  League  of  Nations,  thus  far  the  Wiley 
bUl  has  elicited  scant  Senate  support.  In- 
troduced In  the  upper  body  over  2  years  ago, 
and  again  in  July  1945,  it  has  attracted  lit- 
tle attention.  Even  the  atomic  bomb's 
earth-shaking  implications — which  make 
mockery  of  mortal  existence — have  failed  to 
awaken  support  for  the  bill.  Other  than  a 
sympathetic  column  by  David  Lawrence,  pub- 
lisher of  the  United  States  News,  and  an  en- 
dorsement by  such  well-meaning  but  legis- 
latively Ineffectual  groups  as  the  Blosophy 
Society  and  Institute  for  the  Advancement 
of  Cultural  and  Splrlttial  Values,  the  Wiley 
peace  department  bill  has  not  received  much 
attention  from  the  Capital  press.  At  present, 
the  bill  is  pigeonholed  In  committee,  with 
little  likelihood  of  emerging  unless  some 
mass  pressure  is  generated  for  it. 

Not  unmindful  of  this,  Senator  Wnir  on 
the  Senate  floor  recently  challenged.  "I  only 
wish  that  some  good  Democrat  would  take 
hold  of  it.  Perhaps  It  would  then  lodge  in 
fertile  ground  where  It  might  grow." 

Behind  this  Inactivity  Is  a  bitter  legislative 
truth.  Since  they  lost  control  of  the  Senate, 
Republicans  have  mainly  blocked  rather  than 
championed  forward-looking  legislation.  If 
the  Wiley  bill  Is  to  make  any  headway  on 
Capitol  HUl,  some  "good  Democrat"  would 
have  to  sponsor  It  with  administration  back- 
ing. "I  only  wish  one  of  them  would  grab 
it  and  carry  the  ball,"  sighs  Republican 
Wn.«T. 

Democrat  Jennings  Randolph,  a  Jolly  4S* 
yenr-old  aviation  enthusiast  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Introduced  the  peace  department  bill 
-  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  has 
done  little  with  It  so  far.  He  has,  however, 
requested  the  House  Foreign  Relations  Com^ 
miitce  to  hold  hearings  on  his  bill  which 
he  introduced  largely  at  the  suggestion  of  an 
Innurntlal    c  tit,    R.    M.    Diivls.    cost 

company  prth.  om  MorBnntown,  W,  Va. 

Davis  was  an  obnrrver  nt  S.tn  Fr  und 

Is  the  author  rf  the  pamiililft    (  .tion 

for  a  United  Nations  G(  it. 

Believing  In  a  broad  f*  ■•'  V'^Tam 

.  to  keep  the  peace.  Davis  \i  v  i  nn 

oAcs  of  peace  edticotlon— wnicn  u  cuvered 
by  nstther  the  Wllry  bill  nor  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  KmphaslKlng  edi^  "ore 
than  the  Wiley  bill,  the  Ran>^  uvu 
measure  sees  the  Secretary  of  Feaoe'a  duties 
m;  . 

1.  Formulating  and  publiclslnf  edtica- 
tlonal  programs  for  promoting  better  under- 
stHuumg  of  the  other  peoples  of  the  worlds 


and  better  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  international  relations  and  of 
cooperation  among  nations. 

2.  Encouraging  the  Interchange  of  idecs 
and  persons  between  coUeges.  churches,  civic 
organizations,  and  other  Institutions,  organ- 
izations, and  groups  In  the  United  States, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  similar  Institutloti*, 
organizations,  and  groups  in  other  countries, 
on  the  other  band. 

3.  Assisting  educational  institutions  and 
religious  organizations  In  the  United  States 
in  formulating  educational  programs  dealing 
with  international  relations.  iBternatlonal 
cooperation,  and  the  problems  ot  peace. 

Adhcrenu  contend  that  a  department  of 
peace  is  an  insurance  policy  for  peace — with 
a  comparatively  small  premium.  Warning 
that  the  United  Nations  Charter  must  not 
suffer  the  bitter  fate  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  or  the  Nine  Powers  Pact,  advocates 
claim  that  peace  departments  would  help 
"rebuild  a  sad  and  disillusioned  world."  They 
imply  that  If  the  nations  of  the  earth  had 
had  peace  department*,  we  might  have  curbed 
Mussolini,  Hitler,  and  Tojo  in  Ume  to  pre- 
vent the  recent  war. 

Cynics  consider  a  department  of  peace  too 
naive  for  a  brutally  realistic  world.  They 
contend  that  it  will  take  more  than  Secre- 
taries of  Peace,  no  matter  how  noble,  un- 
selfish, and  unambitious  they  might  be,  to 
overcome  the  poisons  in  national  srstems. 
And  they  seriously  doubt  whether  secretaries 
of  peace  could  place  the  cause  of  Interna- 
tional peace  above  their  own  national  in- 
terests 

Obviously,  a  real  department  of  peace 
would  fearlessly  expose  any  trends  toward 
war.  This  might,  for  example,  bring  It  into 
sharp  conflict  with  another  Government 
agency — one  having  a  dangerous  policy 
toward  Spain  or  Japanese  scrap  Iron.  Or  It 
might  embarrass  a  respectable  American  cor- 
poration with  cartel  connections  Chat  put  its 
pocketbook  above  its  patriotism. 

A  department  of  peace  raises  many  Inter- 
esting questions.  For  Instance,  Isn't  It  really 
the  Job  of  the  State  Department  to  do  aU  the 
work  any  peace  department  could  do? 
Shouldn't  these  who  are  popularly  portrayed 
as  suave  diplomats  be  as  aggressive  in  pre- 
serving peace  as  in  preserving  thesoclsl  tradi- 
tions of  diplomacy? 

Yet  It  Is  dangerous  oversimplification  to 
castigate  diplomats  for  lack  of  international 
amity,  when  their  actions  only  reflect  the 
seiflih  policies  of  their  respective  countries. 
Witness  the  recent  unsuccessful  Big  Five 
London  parley. 

Consideration  of  the  abstract  idea  of  Gov- 
ernments having  departments  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  world  peace  Is  actually  an  ad- 
vance for  clvllstlon.  However,  the  real  an- 
swer may  He  far  deeper  than  In  creating 
departments  of  peace.  Norman  Ootisins  re- 
mindB  us  that  modern  man  is  obsolete,  and 
says  thst  we  had  better  spsedllgr  sstsblish  s 
world  government.  If  we  wish  to  survive. 
One  wonders  how  immediate  this  prospect  Is, 
In  view  of  the  difficulty  In  achieving  even 
elementary  International  cooperation  in 
feeding  starving  Europeans  this  winter. 
There  are  still  too  many  of  us  who  cannot 
comprehend  that  a  few  palnlsas  economto 
aarrincee  are  a  small  priee  to  pay  for  peace. 

Pt'  lie  day.  a  p' '-ace  wUl 

be  v>  '  d.     Before  \  we  will 

have  to  learn  to  live  wltlmut  our  economic 
and  spiritual  fltts  olenchrd,  nnd  to  forsake 
the  creed  of  "Loot  thy  neighbor '  \  i 
that  day  comes,  departments  Of  p«ii<.v  *<>ii 
be  unnecessary. 

The  n!  >e  Is  re*'  '    to  thS  OSVt- 

man.  c^i:'  i  stage  i.xatton.    For 

when  -)  '  I  ''<mic  bomb  dropped  In  Hlrnshtmft, 
it  bore  111'-  warning  thnt  frpe  man  and  women 
would  have  thsir  )a^  <-  to  sit  around  » 

table  and  talk  of  Vv«>.«— N>r  (cace  dspsrt* 
ments. 
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Ut     VVOODRUM    of    Vlmlnla      \ 
Spwiker.  under  le»ve  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  tlie  foUowtng  po«  "^  ^r- 
Horace  C.  Carlisle 
4A  »•»  that  halh  frlenita  niuat  show  turn- 
Mid   ibore   \B  »   friend   that 
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-C.N     !  ;     Georgia.      Mr. 
,::;."  i lite  on   the  Teni- 
[.-.<■  past  several  months 
\v.  \]-::r.       >  xt endive    investieations 
.     various  angles  of  the  affairs  of 
;  r-.tories   of   Alaska   and   Hawaii. 
•wMch  occupy  strategic  positions 
:  .,fT,.;;  -.    There  is  a  growing  in- 
i;,.   .;■..'  -lion  of  the  postwar  pol- 
o\.i  Go  .  r^<nn\i  --.i   rr.  dealing  with 
■:■;■-,;;.  -    ir's;:^,;-  ;-o- -••— :r n>.  and 

;-  ■  :nf;:;''Tice  of  ow:  G  ^\  ■  i  ninent. 

:■■.■.•■•:  i:r.:)!;"'t  :^nt  th.r  nur  Govem- 
::!\-..;a:-    ([■ti:::.r  policies  on  this 
impoiiant  subjjct. 
ri-:'  \hp  rr.any  sii:: Erections  that  are 

li^.i'i.-    iv  t*\.i-  I'ornni.;  • '■;    ::<■:.:   ..iri- 
•i;"';^   .  ■•   .t   rr::)--;    in;t':>'-t ;:"  c   ]■ '/ >  T 

I     :■:  ;-  -     r:,-'     :>%'-  ..-  d 

r  ctnd  ioici :  .l  niann^:"  h. 
(lUestion.      I):      Nichola 


D: 


letter  m  my  rrmai'<  '   '     lu  sine  it 

Win  be  read  with  grtu;  .;.... v.:  through- 
out the  country: 

Nir  ^  ,    City,  Wovrmker  M,  iM3. 

Hon  RvaM  Vk.krtJUiN. 

HmtM  OUcr  «uild«nf. 

wrttiMnptoN.D  C. 
My  Dkai  Oommmman:  Ftlloi»lr«  torn* 
m«ntk>R  m  th#.  pr«»  aa  to  tha  poaatbUlty  ot 
the  admlaaion  ol  Alaaka  to  atataboad,  I  bag 
to  submit  for  your  caiaM  aooHdaratloo  tha 
•latenient  which  la  f  ivtn  b«)*w. 

The  Unltfd  Stat#»  of  America  la  no'a  a  com- 
pltta  and  compact  geographic  unit.  It  ta 
bouiMlMl  on  the  iwrth  from  eaat  to  weat  by 
the  DomlaMQ  9t  Canada,  on  tha  a-^uthweai 
by  the  RtpttMte  of  Mexico,  on  btuh  eaai  and 
west  and  on  tha  aoutheaat  by  the  two  KtMl 
ucanna  and  the  C»rlbb««n  8wi.  It  la.  tbeee- 
fora;  a  geographic  unit  complete  m  Itaelf, 

In  my  }udgmer>t.  other  tenrltorlMi  which 
are  or  mav  become  subject  to  the  jurladic- 
iior.     ■  United  Biataa— such  a>  Alaaka, 

thf    '  M    I^nda.   and   Pviartj   Rico— 

'  up  bv  our  OoYaraaaan';  aa  uada 
j_  ;    .  ,  ir-governu»g    demoeraataa  xindar 

the  protection  bin  not  tlM  conuul  of  the 
Oovernmeni  of  the  United  SUtei.  Thera 
should  b«  two  limitations  upon  tliair  eo«» 
pleta  Independence — first .  thejr  re'aMona  to 
foreign  powera  should  be  subject  to  tha 
appiova)  ot  tlM  Prealdent  of  tha  United 
SUIm;  and.  taeond.  llWitanu  m  tlwtt  eom- 
nranlUaa  should  hava  the  right,  if  they  so 
daatra.  of  nnal  appeal  to  the  8U|>n>ma  Court 
or  tlM  mutad  Statea.  Thte  alr««rtl;r  aBtata  tn 
tha  caaa  of  Puerto  lUeo  and  wortsa  e«eea<N 

tntiy  ««U.  By  t^loptt&l  '^k^^  *  P^*^^  **  ^^^ 
the  American  paopl*  wouW  h»t«  ^rery  iub- 
atantiai  tufluanc*  over  thaae  otttlyiag  Mluada 
and  terrttorlea.  but  they  would  not  beeoma 
part  of  the  United  Sutes  of  America  ttaalf. 
lu  my  Judgraewt.  this  ta  rital  tor  «!ur  ftittire. 

liay  I  say  that  la  1934  I  outUne<t  this  plan 
In  spaaking  to  tlia  Leglslatvuc  of  FJerto  Rteo. 
That  body  received  the  proposal  with  great 
applause  and  apparent  approval. 

I  earnestly  commend  this  matter  to  your 
c&reful  attention. 

PaithTuUy  yours. 

NxzHOLAS  MtnaAT  Bctlhs. 


autbortty.  W>rn  preaaad  to  9p»mk  Into  a 
mloropbona  tar  >\  newarael  »ti>ry,  ha  gava 
puhUe  thank 
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Murray 
Butler  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tions  soundest  thinkers  and  most  pro- 
gressive citizens.     I  wish  to  include  his 


Con; 


'.ce   Honori  d 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGLLL 

OF   ORSGO>r 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

F     '!'/,  DeceTnher  7,  1945 

M:.  AiNvjc-LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORj.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
J:  R.  Perren  from  Signs  of  the  Times  for 
December  4,  1945: 
conscien-ct:     honored — htsoic     siventh-mt 

advixnst  recei\'es  concsessicnaj.  mtdal.  of 

honor  for  s.avinc  istz  on  battlefizld 
(By  J.  R.  Ferren) 

Unique  among  the  15  members  of  the  Army 
Ground  Forces  decorated  by  President  Tn.i- 
man  on  October  12  was  Medical  Aid  Desmond 
T.  Doss,  now  a  corporal,  the  £rst  conscien- 
tioiis  objector  ever  to  receive  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor.  His  citation  was  also 
different  in  that  it  featured  the  saving  of  life 
u;ider  the  most  desperate  circtimsiaxices. 

Corporal  Dofs.  after  the  impressive  cere- 
n.ony  held  on  the  White  House  lawn,  told 
newsoMn  that  he  feels  himself  a  "conscien- 
tious cooperator*  and  not  an  objector.  To 
call  a  man  aa  objector,  he  said,  groups  him 
with  men  who  are  unwilling  to  wear  the  uni- 
form, salute  the  flpg.  or  submit  to  military 


th4 


expartaoea 

"Prayer  ta 
he  tol«  hia 
uAwa  ai 
a  carvo 
hold  in  \hf 
'  Hadnt  we 
prayort"  ha 
ward  tohal 
(or  pray«r 
tloned  Um 
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tor  tha  Job 
•vary  oitler 
OMn."  ha  M 
bMk»llW 


id  nt  thU  young  aol* 
vj  of  thia  year  has  baan 
a  aa  "tha  aonaotentioua 
V  hoae  detution  and  bray* 
;ui  \h»  hicbaat  honor  tha 
The  inllMaaea  of  m  ChrtoUau 
aaMMkth  aehopl. 
ioh  MiMel  about 
Dusa  IS  n  iiibar  «C  tba 
Sevanlh-day  jAdventlst    ChurcH    and   want 
thro»;^h  tha  ^radaa  of  the  church  Bchuol  lu 
hl»  home  eitf.  Lynehtovrg.  Va.     Hia  altend- 
Htice  nt  8Hbb|th  st«hool  waa  so  hnbiiual  that 
duriag  bit  Atay  Mpwtuwi  Im  bM  kept  up 
hia  BlMa  uiAm  atttdy  and  ohaarwd.  though 
livrgaly  alAnaT ^e  ftabbath  aehool  hour  and 
ita  uaual  aaeJalase.    With  thia  religious  back- 
k;round,  it  hiis  been  only  natural   lor  Coi'- 
ptiral  Doas  td  turn  to  God  for  help  lu  every 
the  battle  trout, 
w  btggMt  maaaT«r  thara  U." 
>t  on*  aaomlng  on  Okt- 
eompany  vaa  about  to  cUmh 
10  attack  a  JtpontM  ttiobf - 
face  ot  alnoat  otrtiaA  dMth, 
ttar  atop  and  hav*  a  word  et 
;«d.    Tba  IteMtenant  gava  tha 
qu4atty  told  tha  men  it  waa 
WM  aalnd  to  pvny    He  pati« 
to  glva  tbam  truat.  to  tt^ 
t  wlidom  and  underataaiUic 
haad.  aa  Utm  vvr*  at  ataka  ta 
van.     -Then  I  prayad  for  any 
,  "wi  aaed  that  all  of  m  coana 
TbcydM. 
Tba  cttatlAn  read  at  the  Whiu  Houaa  ear*- 
mony  to  tb(    bl«b  Aro^r.  Navy,  and  Oovwm- 
mant  oSelal  i  aaMnMad,  tagatbar  wnh  cioaa 
r^laUtraa  of  tba  bonorad  m«ti.  aays  thia  ot 
PrlTate  fin  Qmo  (now  Corporal)  Doaa: 

"cRATroM  rt  a  mxdal  or  Roieoa — coar.  mixie 
mvATC. ViasT  ctaaai  oksmomo  t.  aoaa 
•  Pic  Desnaond  T.  Doaa  waa  &  company  aid 
man  with  l^a  Three  Hundrad  and  Seventh 
Infantry  Madlcal  Detachment  when  tha  Flrat 
Battalion  of]  that  regiment  assaulted  a  Jagged 
eacarpmant  400  feet  high  ne;ur  Urasoe-Mura. 
Okinawa.  I^uKyu  Islands,  on  AprU  29.  IMS. 
Aa  our  trodpa  gained  the  sumnUt,  a  heavy 
concentration  of  artUlery.  mortar,  and  ma- 
chine-gun are  crashed  into  them,  inflicting 
approximately  "75  casualties  and  driving  the 
others   bacli-     Private   Does   refused   to   seefc 
cover   and   remained   In   tJM   ftre-swept   area 
with  the  mpany  stricken,  carrying  them  one 
by  one  to  the  edge  of  the  escaxpment  and 
there    lowering    them   on    a   rope -supported 
litter   down  the    face   of   a   cliff   to'  friendly 
hands.     Oa   May    2    he    exposed    himself    to 
heavy    rifle    and    mortar    fire    in    rescuing    a 
wounded  njan  200  yards  forward  of  the  lines 
on  the  saiae  escarpment:   and  2  days  later 
he  treated  tour  men  who  h«xl  been  cut  down 
.  while   assarting   a  strongly  dclandrd   cave. 
advancing  tlirough  a  shower  of  grenades  to 
within  8  yards  cf  enemy  forces  in  a   cave  s 
mouth,    where    be    draoed    his    comrades' 
wounds   before    making  four   separate   trips 
under  fire  to  evacuate  them  to  safety.     On 
May    5    be     unhesitatingly    biaved    enemy 
shelling   aad    small-arms   fire    to   assist    an 
artlll«ry  ofl|cer.     He  applied  bandages,  moved 
his  patient)  to  a  spot  that  offered  protectioa 
frcm  small>arms  fire,  and,  while  artillery  and 
mortar    shells    fell    close    by,    painstakin^y 
administered  plasma.     Later  that  day.  when 
an  Americaji   was  severely  wounded  by  fire 
from   a  caVe,   Private   Doss   crawled   to   him 
where  he  had  fallen  25  feet  from  the  enemy 
position,  rendered  aid.  and  carried  him  lOO 
yards  to  safety  while  continoally  exposed  to 
enemy  fixe.     On  May  21,  in  a  night  attack 
on  high  ground  near  Shufi.  hs  remained  in 
exposed  territory  while  the  rest  of  his  com- 
pany took  cover,  fearlessly  risking  the  chance 
that  he  would  be  mistaken  for  an  infiltrating 
Japanese  a  nd  giving  aid  to  the  injured  until 
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he  was  himself  serloukly  a*ou"idrd  in  the  Irga 
by  the  exploaton  of  a  grenad".  Rathrr  thnn 
call  another  aid  man  from  co  er  h*  f^r^  for 
his  own  Injuriea  and  watted 
litter  bearera  raaehad  and  it 
htm  to  the  rear,  Tha  trio  w^a  caught  in  an 
enemy  tanV  ott'irk  mui  Priv.tta  Doea,  aaelng 
a   more  detS    man   nearby, 

cnwlad  OR  tne  iiuri  im.ii  dlirr-^  *  -'^  b>nrera 
to  glTa  their  Orst  atteiiihiii  t'  r  man. 

Awaiting  the  Utter  bearers'  rriurn.  he  wan 
Rgnin  struck,  this  time  suffei-ed  a  c^^mpound 
fracture  of  on*  arm,  Wl  h  nini;niflcont 
fortitude  he  bound  a  r»flc  st?ck  to  his  »l\at« 
tarad,  arm  aa  a  splint  and  tnen  crawled  300 
yards  over  rough  tannin  to  the  aid  nation. 
Through  hli  out  ;  bravery  and  un- 

flinching  detcrmuuiuuii  in  'he  face  of  des- 
perately dangerous  conditio: is.  Private  Doaa 
■avad  tha  Uvea  of  mnnv  .«<^u  iei».  His  name 
beoame  a  symbol  through  ut  tha  Sevanty- 
aavanth  Infantry  Division  (ot  ouutandlug 
lalUntry  lar  above  and  bejoud  the  call  ol 

duty." 

Corporal  Doaa  la  reti^-- 
WlUou      Hoapltal.     t< 

he  -       • 

Hi 

iMMb  lit 
aohool  in  I 
*  Doaa  la  cue 

anth-day  Ad\i 

who  aerved  their  country  during  tha  war 

Inaalmllarwa).  v     '         "  v  '•  ^ald- 

Ittg  to  their  rallgU  '  >'i^- 

tng  arms,  they  muUe  no  run  i.>  a\  .a  tha 
flshtlnt!  fronts.  Tbav  want  into  battle  with- 
out waapottk  ot  ttatanat  in  the 
armor  of  bMVMi.  Hxty  iv  human 
•VI             and  need     H*               ivia  eervlng 

a.»  j  -    .  >  .ana.  some  as  i .  n-vr*    «iul 

th>  v:.vaiuts  in  other  lines  of 

Many  of  them  receUTd  preliAiw. ..  .. 

by  their  church  educ-ttlon  »  stem,  » ; 

•specially   fitted   them   foi    thia   phase   of 

•errlce. 

The  noncombatant  position  t.iken  by 
Seventh-day  Adventlsts  Is  biscd  on  deep  reli- 
gious conviction.  No  mm  who  sincerely 
holds  It  will  attempt  to  e%ade  the  pauiotic 
duty  and  responsibility  w  ilch  Is  both  the 
obligation  and  the  hl?h  iirlvllege  of  every 
able-lKXiled  citizen — cooperation  for  the 
common  welfare  of  his  country.  It  leads  to 
neither  moral  nor  physical  cowardice.  On 
the  contrary,  It  engenders  loyalty  and  cour- 
age. It  holds  men  true  to  duty  even  at  the 
Jeopardy  of  life.  Inasmuch  aS  that  duty,  both 
to  fellow  men  and  government,  is  at  God  s 
call. 
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,,      vrr--'  '•    ••■  hi» 
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A  Precedent  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

1!   \   \  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPE  ESENT ATIVES 

Friday,  December  7,  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  oUscussiou  of  a  lasting 
peace  eventually  reache.s  the  question 
"What  al>out  Russia?*  My  answer  is. 
Russia  is  no  more  anxious  to  fight  us 
than  we  are  to  fight  Russia.  Then  how 
are  we  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union? 
Are  we  simply  going  to  say  that  they 
have  a  different  system  and  that  their 
national  policies  are  incompatible  with 
ours?  No,  let  us  quit  criticizing  Russia 
and  predicting  war  with  Russia.  We 
must  try.  despite  all  apparent  obstacles, 
to  work  out  a  solution  with  tact,  with 
patience,  and  with  friendliness,  but  with- 
out appeasement  that  might  be  con- 
strued as  weakness. 


A  precedent  for  «uch  t  prooram  wm 
MUbUahed  moir  than  n  hvmdrcd  ytan 
•M'rt  during  the  admlnlatnition  of  Presl- 
Monroe,  The  United  Stales,  a  re- 
puulic.  negotiated  a  treaty  wUh  Orrat 
Britain,  a  monarchy,  for  on  unfoiufled 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  which  was  Just  aa  easonlially  a 
part  of  that  "era  of  good  foottnc**  as  the 
more  publlcirrd  Moni-oe  Doctrine. 

The  fn  •  '  -'"•^  overlooked  that  prior 
to  the  n  t  that  peace  trcnty  we 

had  fought  two  wars  with  Orent  V 
as  a  result  of  which  thrrt'  were  n 

this  country  who  distrusted  Great 
r  and  many  In  Croat  Britain  who 

o  id  us.    For  in.Mnnce,  Henry  Clay 

wt-otc  a  private  note  to  Pi"esldent  Monroe 
prote.*iting  against  the  proposal  to  dl.sarm 
upon  the  Lakes  on  the  ground  that  it 
uould  deliver  the  whole  western  t  v 

up  to  the  mercy  of  the  Indians  1...  ..^..y 
to  Qreai  BriUln  and  ho.stile  to  u.«i.  When 
Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba.  Madison 
wrote  Monroe:  "If  Napoleon  is  restfxred, 
England  and  France  will  again  pillage 
America,"  He  unied  that  the  United 
St.stes  maintain  h?r  ground  and  fight  for 
her  rights.  In  an  article  published  In 
1898  by  Johns  Hopkins  Unl\'ei\\ity  en- 
titled "Agreement  ot  1817."  it  Ls  stated: 

Prace  had  bean  ntnelXMlad  at  Ohent  nmid»t 
the  faativiuea  of  ChrUtmas  Kva  lu  IB14.  and 
aa  aooo  aa  the  »)ow-aaiUn|  erntt  t4  that  da\ 
couM  Iravent  tbt  watore  of  the  AUanUe  the 
nawa  waa  protdalmed  tn  Amertea  on  aaeb  aide 
ot  tike  Lakaa.    r  d  not  be 

guaranteed  by  )  waa  tha 

temple  ot  Janus  to  be  kept  cloeedt  Mani- 
festly the  moat  apparent  danger  of  futura 
collisions  lay  lu  the  relations  of  the  two  pao- 
plea  along  the  northern  limits  of  the  United 
States.  While  Jefferson  was  trying  to  eradi- 
cate the  war  feeling  which  the  newspapera 
had  nourished,  and  wishing  for  the  two  coun- 
tries to  shake  hands  together,  what  measurea 
should  be  adopted  to  lessen  the  possible 
sotirces  of  future  misunderstandings,  as  well 
as  to  accelerate  the  return  cf  fraternal  feel- 
ings, desires,  and  actions?  The  development 
of  the  Northwest  was  affected  by  the  pres- 
ence of  British  troops  In  Canada  and  of 
British  vessels  on  the  Lakes.  How  should  this 
danger  be  avoided? 

Perhaps  no  better  leaders  could  have  been 
.selected  for  the  hour.  They  consulted  only 
the  Interests  of  the  country.  They  had  no 
ax  to  grind  at  the  expense  of  public  peace. 
Their  statesmanship  did  not  sink  into  mor- 
bid abuse  of  some  fancied  enemy.  Tliey  and 
the  people  for  whom  they  stood,  when  they 
looked  back  and  saw  that  the  world  had 
moved,  began  to  look  forward  for  the  things 
that  should  grow  in  the  new  era  of  quicken- 
ing activity,  when  great  cities  would  be 
erected  along  the  south  shores  of  the  limitary 
Lakes. 

The  statesmen  of  that  period,  sincerely 
desirous  of  establishing  a  lasting  peace,  ap- 
plied their  minds  on  both  sides  to  effective 
arrangements  which  would  render  these 
waters  neutral.  They  saw  at  once  that  if 
peace  were  merely  to  lead  to  a  perpetual  race 
In  naval  construction  such  a  peace  would  be 
only  temporary  and  ejcpensive.  Building  of 
naval  vessels  would  have  gone  on  ad  libitum, 
possibly  ad  infinitum,  greatly  to  the  emolu- 
ment of  shipbuilders  perhaps,  but  at  the  risk 
of  strained  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Reporting  on  March  30.  1816,  to  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  our  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  Mr,  Adams,  wrote: 

In  all  the  late  debates  in  Parliament  upon 
what  they  call  their  mUltary  and  naval  peace 
establishment,   the   prospect   of    a   new   war 
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Fy>rtunatcly.  those  like  Ja^aon,  Jeffer- 
aon.  Monroe,  and  other  leadtra  who  had  a 
will  for  peace  preralled.   A|  a  result,  for 
more  than  100  years,  the  relationship  be- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Canada  has 
been  as  friendly  as  that  between  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  and  there  has  been  no 
more  occasion  for  forts  on  the  Canadian 
border  line  than  there  has  been  for  forts 
on  the  Prtomac  River.    After  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  friction  existed  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  between  New  York 
and    New    Jersey,    and    between    other 
States  over  State  tariffs.    They  did  not 
go  to  war;   they  jielded  some  of  their 
sovereignty  and  joined  a  union  that  pro- 
vided for  free  trade  between  the  States. 
It  is  true  that  the  United  States  and 
Canada  had  the  same  concqat  of  personal 
freedom  and  were  members  of  the  same 
continent.     But  the  radio,  the  airplane, 
and  the  atomic  bomb  have  wip)ed   out 
boundary  lines  and  we  are,  in  the  words 
of  Wendell  Willkie.  living  in  one  world. 
We  want  a  lasting  peace.    The  masses 
throughout   the   world   want   a   lasting 
peace.     Representatives  of  the  Allies  in 
World  War  II  are  discussing  the  basis 
of  a  lasting  peace,  but  as  Voltaire  once 
remarked:     "The  adjective  is  the  enemy 
of  the  noun.*'    There  is  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  reach  a  world  peace  as  Mon- 
roe reached  a  pe^ice  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  by  submerging  dis- 
trust  and   by   refusing   to   qualify   the 
simple  word  "peace"  with  such  terms  as 
"national  soverejgnty"  and  "trade  ad- 
vantages." 

Pleading  for  u  program  to  support 
democracies  that  were  resisting  Hitler.  I 
said,  in  a  sijeech  delivered  in  Woodstock, 
Va.,  on  June  2,  1J!40: 

Last  week  a  well-meaning  but  mtsgoided 
woman  in  Illinois  wired  Speaker  Bantchxao 
•Please  save  America.  Let  Ccd  save  the 
King."     Of  course,  the  safety  of  America,  tba 
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protection  of  our  own  flrMlde«.  will  always 
be  our  primary  concern,  but  •  •  •  In  the 
new  world  in  which  we  live  we  are  not  an 
Independent.  Isolated,  and  self-contained 
unit.  Msny  years  ago  it  was  reco  ded  •"None 
of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth 
to  himself  "  Those  words  were  spoken  in  a 
small  world  dominated  by  the  Roman 
legions — in  area  and  population  about  that 
of  the  United  Statts.  Science  has  brought 
the  mighty  nations  of  cur  modern  world 
Jostling  together,  and  man's  mastery  of  the 
air  has  given  a  new  significance  to  the  ethical 
teachings  of  the  first  century. 

A  wide  gap  separates  our  ideologies 
from  those  of  the  Russians,  but  a.  won- 
der if  It  be  any  wider  than  the  one  that 
separated  the  Revolutionists  in  this 
countr\-  i'^  ITTb  from  czarist  Russia  of 
that  day.  ;i::u  Russia  was  otlr  friend  and 
unofBciai  ally.  Again  ii  rr.av  be  said  that 
in  that  struggle  Russia  a.  uci  from  the 
standpoint  of  seli-irrt :»  t.  -irice  she,  like 
Prance,  feared  tht'  .:  .\;:^  military 
power  of  Great  Bntair.  3.:  what 
greater  self-interest  could  any  nation 
have  than  a  la.stmj:  peace?  Russians 
are  brave,  but  Ru.-sians  would  rather  live 
than  die.  Russians  are  self-sacrificing, 
but  Ru.s-sions  would  prefer  domestic  pros- 
perity to  the  cru.shing  burden  of  a  huge 
military  establishment. 

There  is  no  defense  againsi.  the  atomic 
bomb.  International  anarchy  must  be 
supplanted  by  international  law  or  civi- 
lization is  doomed.  "Nations,"  said  Ed- 
mund Burke,  "do  not  learn  by  expieri- 
ence."'  In  this  crisis  we  should  not  ignore 
a  plan  that  worked. 


Troops  E;Uhi:se  Over  Troop-SV'p  Food 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESI  X  :  A7  :  .  E3 

Thursday.  December  6,  1945 

M:-  IV'(  K  \! :"  >;v  -k-t  we  hear  :o 
r-  •:  •  'in-.pla.!,- -  ^  •  >u-crning  the  re- 
;■)•:.  i-  'in  and  i:-!r.i'i).lizatiou  program 
■  hi'  It  is  gratifying?  to  li';i::.  !  hat  one 
pan  of  the  Job  is  beine  perfi  :  imd  super- 
latively. The  followiru:  le  'ers  testify 
I':.''  Mr  Harold  J  O  Crr.p.  .1  Director 
of  F  >od  Control  for  tliO  \V<  r  Shipping 
Alrruri. -'ration.  ha>  tf  •  n  s::,rz  il-.v  Icind 
anJ  Qu^'..t■:  f  f"^  ;;  tr:  \  ';::nt  o  boys 
reLi;r..iiio  ho::::  ja  WSA  sL.p-: 

S.  S.  ••Anti,^<  m   V-.-T-Rr,"' 

October  23.  1945. 
Prom:  Antloch  News. 
To:  Chief  Steward 

Pood  for  n  13-day  trip  amounts  to  some 
150.000  pounds — Including  (happy  thought) 
some  54. COO  shell  eggs.  If  you  have  hated 
the  thought  of  powdered  eggs  all  these 
months  overseas.  Just  concentrn*-  ~r:  ♦hf 
thought  of  54.000  lovely  eggs — pr  bitiv  t:  >:  • 
boiled.     (How  many  ^Kt^wg^eateii  already!) 

Sunday,  the  schedule  called  for  225  cans 
rf  .TMi-  juice — but  yo'.i  le'...,^^  actually 
»;;..pt-ii  I. own  between  28<i  ....^;  -90  car;£  ^.f 
this  delicious  fluid 

I'  was  asked  whethf":  :h'^  ■,:'.  :  -  f;  c; 
r:v:fd  from  day  to  ri.iy  -  pn:  t'.rij.a-'v  'h^ -.- 
Jirst  tew  stormy  days  Cr-.y  j-vk-  .-a-,  s  h^>  -: 
unable  to  notice  any  /- m-  ({!.:>:  eii.e  .::  •  .■ 
amount  of  food  eate.".  l  v  •  r »  :;!e!  ui  .Ur 
the  wea tiler  or  not. 
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.In  fact,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
had  never  seen  such  a  determined  group  of 
appetites — cited  an  instance  where  a  sol- 
dier was  carelessly  throwing  his  last  meal  into 
a  convenient  corner  while  holding  a  full  mess 
kit  In  his  free  hand. 

The  above  case  will  give  you  a  fair  idea 
of  the  high  quality  of  the  food  on  this  ship — 
the  men  Just  enjoy  eating  it — even  if  they 
don't  expect  to  keep  it  long. 

S.  S.  -A.  P    HILL," 

October  22,  1945. 
From:     Capt.    Stuart    T.    Hynes,    Transp>ort 

Commander. 
To:    War  Shipping  Administration. 

I  wish  to  comment  on  the  excellent  service 
rendered  by  the  steward's  department  of  the 
steamship  A.  P.  Hill  to  the  troops  returning 
from  Europe  under  ray  command.  The  food 
was  well  prepared  and  the  quality  and 
variety  was  excellent. 

[Extracts  taken  from  ships  paper  Down  Hill] 

"Such  things  as  we  haven't  had  in  the 
ETO  were  now  ours  when  we  boarded  ship  on 
October  6,  1945.  We  had  left  Camp  Top  Hat 
and  Belgium  far  behind  uS,  and  here  was 
ice  cream,  fresh  salads,  fresh  milk  (the  first 
in  2  years  for  some  of  us ) ,  sugar-cured  ham. 
ice-cold  Pepsi-Cola,  candy,  and  more  ciga- 
rettes than  you  could  smoke  in  a  month  of 
Sundays.  Here  was  a  taste  of  a  life  that  had 
been  long  forgotten  by  many  of  us.  and  those 
nre  the  things  which  really  surprised  many. 
Ot  course,  there  were  the  usual  gripes  about 
standing  in  the  chow  line,  but  we're  all  used 
to  that,  and  there  is  not  a  man  aboard  that 
could  complain  about  the  chow,  for  it  was 
always  of  the  highest  quality — and  better 
than  most  of  u&  expected. " 

8    S.  "Brandon  Victoft," 

Ocrober  20.  1945. 
From:     MaJ.     Irvln     Gold,     Commander     of 

Troops. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern : 

The  food  that  was  prepared  and  served  to 
the  officers  and  enlisted  men  on  board  the 
steamship  Brandon  Victory  was  excellent, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men 
I  wish  to  extend  my  appreciation  to  the  chief 
steward,  Arnold  Sorensen,  and  his  staff,  for 
the  good  meals  and  services  rendered  to  the 
officers  and  enlisted  men  aboard  the  steam- 
ship Brandon  Victory. 

(Extracts  taken  from  the  ship's  paper] 

"GI  S    UN.^NIMOUS   IN    PRAISE   OF   BV's   CHOW 

"They  say  it's  so  good  it  will  take  the  edge 
off  the  home  cooking  they  ve  been  looking 
forward  to.  Little  things  we  haven't  seen  in 
years  add  to  the  swell  cooking — honest-to- 
heaven  milk,  real  e»gs.  celery,  cockles,  and 
even  olives  Beaucoup  bouquets  to  the  ship's 
galley  gang,  and  beaucoup  bouquets  to  the 
whole  ship's  crew.  No  sign  of  inedible 
chicken  anywhere.  •  •  •  just  dawned 
on  us  we're  going  to  get  him  in  time  to  do 
a  lot  of  quail  hunting.     Boy! 

"GENERAL    HARRIS    LAUDS   SHIPS    PERSONNEL 

'On  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Sixty- 
thud  Infantry  Division  and  myself.  I  wish 
to  express  appreciation  to  the  personnel  of 
the  Brandon  Victory  for  the  efforts  ex- 
pended in  making  this  journey  a  pleas- 
ant one.  •  •  •  The  messing  of  enlisted 
men  and  officers  under  the  tupervision  of 
Steward  Arnold  H.  Sorensen  and  Aiisistant 
Steward  Charles  B.  Hilton  and  Assistant 
Steward  Theodore  Velasquez  was  excellent 
and  an  outstanding  achievement.  The  prep- 
aration of  food  was  definitely  superior  In 
quality.  •  •  •  The  combined  efforts  of 
all  concerned  in  rendering  this  voyage  an 
enjoyable  one  have  far  surpassed  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  passengei-s.  It  has  indeed 
been  edifying  to  witness  the  concerted  at- 
tempts <  f  ■h'^'  n >v,b?rs  of  the  personnel  of 
•he  Brand  ;';<::•■;  to  make  this  homeward 
journey  a  brief  and  hospitable  interlude  prior 
to  arrival  in  the  United  Slates.  ' 


8.  Gl  "Chapel  Hill  'Victort,'* 

I  November  2,  1945. 

From:    Maj.   Idarvin   J.   Hubbard,   transport 

commander. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  vessel  was 
overloaded  30  percent  above  normal  capacity 
for  the  three  voyages,  and  a  terrific  strain  was 
placed  on  the  Army  galley,  the  chief  steward 
performed  his  duties  in  an  excellent  manner. 
Nothing  but  praise  was  received  from  the 
Army  officers  and  men  with  regard  to  the 
preparation  alid  serving  of  meals  aboard  th» 
vessel,  even  under  the  most  trying  condi- 
tions. 


p.  "Clatmo 


'Clatmont  VicTomY." 

October  28.  1945. 
Prom:    Capt.  Nelson  D.  Johnson,  Transport 

Commandet. 
To:  Joe  Millei-.  Chief  Steward. 

Each  meal  was  carefully  planned  and 
served  and  wfis  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  every 
officer  and  etilisted  man  on  board,  as  was 
attested  to  By  the  Innumerable  reports  re- 
ceived in  thia^ofBcc. 


8.  S.   "CODT   "ViCTomY,- 

September  27,  1945. 
From :  Capt.  iCharles  P.  Mooney,  Jr.,  Trans- 
port Commtander. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

The  food  aboard  the  Cody  has  been  excel- 
lent. The  OJI  passengers  extend  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Cl|ief  Steward  Thomas  H.  Gordon 
and  his  able  isslstant,  Horace  S.  Curry. 


S.    3     "Edward   Richardson." 

September  27,  1945. 
Prom:  The  HBchardson  Recorder. 
To:    Orchids  to  Our  Mess. 

As  far  as  the  kitchen  and  the  food  was 
concerned,  li  couldn't  have  been  better. 
There  was  always  plenty  of  it,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which'it  was  prepared  was  very  good. 
Cur  hats  arai  off  to  the  men  who  did  that 
wonderful  co(»king. 


I  S.  S.  "Geobce  G.  Meade." 
'  October  30.  1945. 

From:    Lt.    '\^llllam    J.    McGrath,    transport 

commanded. 
To:  Weyerhaeuser  Steamship  Co. 

During  my  two  voyages  aboard  the  S.  S. 
George  G.  M4ade  as  transport  commander  I 
made  frequeqt  observations  of  the  function- 
ing of  the  steward's  department.  Daily 
inspections  tevealed  ^excellent  conditions. 
Comments  frpm  the  officers  and  men  were 
full  of  praise  {for  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  food. 


8.  S.  "George  Shirae." 

June  1.  1945. 
William    V.    Skillman,    transport 


From :    Lt 

commandef 
To  Whom  It  fday  Concern: 

It  ts  with  great  pleas\ne  that  I  heartily 
recommend  lit  Fred  R.  Erb.  USIvdS.  He  has 
never  been  tound  wanting  in  his  untiring 
efforts  to  pl«ase  everyone  that  he  has  had 
dealings  wlthu  His  operation  of  the  mess  for 
the  Army  personnel  has  been  above  reproach. 


"After  the  Army— What?"  Women  in 
I   Uniform  Ask 
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HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  7,  1945 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
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Doria    Higgins    from    the    Washington 
News  Digest : 

"A/teb  the  Armt — What?"  Wohxm  m 
Uniform  Ask 
•       (By  Doria  Hlgglns) 

A  prediction  that  by  mid-November  more 
than  2,500.000  women  will  be  looking  for  Jobs 
has  been  made  by  Miss  Frieda  S.  Miller,  Chief. 
Women's  Bureau,  Labor  Department.  The 
dearth  of  postwar  employment  will  be  felt 
first  by  civilian  workers,  for  the  servicewomen 
will  be  discharged  more  gfadually.  The 
thought  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  the  nearly 
100.000  women  already  In  the  Women's  Army 
Corps  Is,  When  do  I  get  out  of  the  Army  and 
after  that — what? 

They  all  are  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
GI  bill  of  rights,  and  if  they  wish  can  com- 
plete or  further  their  education  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  women  who 
left  their  homes  and  donned  uniforms  to 
travel,  who  accepted  the  regimentation  and 
discipline  of  Army  life,  the  responsibilities 
of  a  large  organization,  will  return  to  a  life 
of  personal  decisions  and  responsibilities. 

"The  Impression  gained  from  Interviews  Is 
that  they  are  eager  to  resume  "a  regular, 
normal  life,"  to  return  to  their  husbands,  or 
to  get  married  and  start  a  home. 

A  recent  First  Air  Force  questionnaire  on 
the  postwar  ambitions  of  the  Wacs  declares 
73  percent  want  marriage  and  home-mak- 
ing. That  finding  is  In  accord  with  the 
opinion  of  a  young  Infantry  lieutenant.  "Aw, 
lady,"  he  drawled,  "you  know  as  well  as  I 
do  a  woman's  place  Is  In  the  home." 

Although  most  of  the  Wacs  joined  for 
patriotic  reasons,  some  said  restlessness  had 
been  a  secondary  factor  and  that  the  rest- 
lessness was  with  them  again.  They  want  to 
travel.  One  group  Is  planning  to  buy  a  car 
and  leisurely  tour  the  United  States. 

One  definite  note  was  struck  in  the  words 
of  a  young  corporal  who  said.  "I  don't  feel 
prepared  for  the  peace.  I  don't  want  to  get 
out  because  I  don't  know  what  I  want  to  do." 

The  question  of  a  regular  Wac  ar6iy  is 
■till  undecided.  At  a  recent  press  conference 
Gen.  Stephen  C.  Henry,  assistant  chief  of 
staff  in  charge  of  peraonnel.  said  that  It  was 
a  legislative  matter,  and  so  far  Congress  has 
made  no  moves. 

At  the  other  extreme  an  attractive  ser- 
geant, asked  If  she  was  glad  to  get  out.  cried, 
"Are  you  kidding?  I  bought  my  first  dress 
In  3  years  yesterday — black  and  slinky." 

Regardless  of  what  they  do  and  any  tem- 
porary bewilderment,  they'll  take  J?lth  them 
not  only  new  and  valuable  training  In  differ- 
ent trades,  but  a  sense  of  Independence  and 
a  greater  tolerance  toward  people  and  ideas. 


The  CapitoPs  Popular  Elevator  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOUl^RLM 

OF  VIRCINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  7.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  poem  by 
Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

There  Is  an  elevator  man, 

As  jolly  as  a  jay; 
If  he  can  live  up  to  his  plan, 

On  Washington's  birthday 
He'll  reach  his  threescore,  ten.  and  four. 

And  yet  he  thrills  with  cheer 
His  many  girl  friends,  more  and  more. 

With  every  passing  year. 


The  teen-age  girls  all  love  to  ride 

With  him  from  day  to  day. 
And  he  takes  an  Increasing  pride 

In  them — and  what  they  say 
To  him,  as  they  ride  up  and  down. 

Make  him  behave,  as  tho 
He  were  a  comic  circus  clown. 

Performing  in  a  show. 

The  passing  years  have  failed  to  dim 

His  fascinating  eyes — 
The  girls  all  fall  in  love  with  him. 

Of  every  age  and  size — 
There's  something  In  him  that  enshrines 

Itself  in  all  their  hearts. 
Sweet  as  the  song  that  love  designs 

When  its  emotion  starts. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Future   Policy  Affecting  the  Air   Forcei 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON    L.'iU;'(]  [»   THnM.\^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  29 ) .  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  prepared  by  me 
entitled  "The  Same  Mistake  Again?" 
published  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
magazine  Flying. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE    same    mistake    AGAIN? 

(By  Elbzbt  D.  Thomas.  United  States  Senator 
from  Utah) 

The  few  weeks  left  in  this  year— packed 
with  historic  drama  throtigh  1945  has  been — 
may  well  be  the  most  cruclsd  In  our  national 
history.  If  not  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  that  brief  period  the  greund  work  policy 
concerning  the  future  role  of  the  airplane  in 
our  civilization  mtist  be  determined. 

If  decision  is  delayed  we  are  threatened 
with  a  chaotic  present  and  a  potentially  dis- 
astrous future.  And  what  we  decide  to  do 
with  aviation  Inevitably  will  guide  our  future 
economic,  social,  political,  and  diplomatic  de- 
cisions in  all  aspects  of  our  national  and  in- 
ternational life. 

Five  major  questions  mtist  \>e  faced  Imme- 
diately and  policy  laid  down  toward  their 
solution: 

1.  What  are  we  going  to  do  toward  main- 
taining our  air  forces? 

2.  Are  the  AAF  and  the  Navy  air  arm  go- 
ing to  be  separated  from  our  other  defense 
groups,  will  they  be  made  the  controlling 
factor  in  our  fighting  structure,  or  will  they 
be  relegated  to  their  prewar  stattis  of  mili- 
tary stepchildren?    ■ 

3.  What  measures  are  going  to  be  taken 
to  control  the  airplane  in  Its  relationship 
to  the  atomic  bomb? 

4.  What  International  regulations  are  go- 
ing to  be  laid  down  concerning  the  Ireedom 
of  the  air  in  which  planes,  both  military 
and  commercial,  move? 

5.  Domestically,  what  measures  are  going 
to  be  taken  toward  full-throttle  aircraft  pro- 
duction and  the  employment  that  such  pro- 
duction implies? 

If  we  answer  these  questions  correctly,  we 
will  have  the  answers  to  scores  of  other 
parallel  questions  concerning  machines,  ra- 
dar, radio,  and  other  developments  in  the 
ecientlflc  new  world  upon  whose  threshold 
we  now  stand.  Answer  them  quickly  and 
accurately  and  we  can.  for  generations  to 
come,  enjoy  the  fruits  of  that  world.    Poet- 


pone  the  answers — delay  bringing  our  politi- 
cal, economic,  social,  and  diplomatic  think- 
ing abreast  of  the  breath-taking  advances  of 
science — and  the  result  may  well  be  anarchy. 

It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, and  an  index  to  how  far  our  social 
thinking  is  behind  the  scientists,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  cite  the  above  alternatives  at 
this  late  hour.  I>eeplte  the  prophecies  of 
Peary,  Douhet,  Mitchell,  Seversky,  and  Zlff, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  history  of  the  past  10 
years,  people  are  still  debating  the  value  ol 
air  power.  It  still  is  necessary,  before  facing 
our  present  dilemma,  to  review  the  record, 
to  repeat  the  predictions  that  such  far -seeing 
men  as  Admiral  Peary  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century. 

Peary's  predictions  are  most  clear  In  my 
mind  because  1  heard  him  make  them  in 
person,  and  because  they  Impressed  me  as 
strongly  as  did  the  unbelievable  opfKJsitlon 
which  arose  after  he  uttered  them.  His 
words  typify  what  advocates  of  aviation  are 
saying  today,  and  his  opponenU'  words  typify 
that  benighted  opposition  which,  even  now, 
threatens  to  block  our  progress. 

My  meeting  with  the  admiral  occtired  sev- 
eral years  before  the  Wright  brothers  flew  at 
Kitty  Hawk.  I  was  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah  and  he  was  on  a  tour  of  the 
country  lecturing  on  the  Arctic:  but  In  a 
special  forum  for  students  after  his  regular 
address  he  surprised  us  by  speaking,  not  of 
the  far  north,  but  of  aviation. 

He  spoke  d'-amatlc:illy  of  the  coming  air 
age.  said  thai  luture  generations  wou!d  learn 
to  fly  with  as  much  ease  as  we  had  learned 
to  swim,  and  predicted  an  unlimited  future 
for  heavler-than-alr  craft  both  In  war  and 
pence. 

He  never  changed  his  views.  Bv  I9i8.  on 
the  eve  of  our  entry  Into  World  War  I,  he 
was  saying,  "He  who  commands  the  air  com- 
mands all." 

"Our  Army  and  Navy."  he  declared,  "are 
virtually  blind.  We  have  less  than  200 
trained  aviators  In  the  services.  These  200 
will  be  busy  training  other  men  to  fly.  We 
have  not  a  single  airplane  equipped  with  a 
gun." 

As  early  as  1915  he  insisted  that  the  best 
defense  of  this  country  would  be  an  aerial 
coast  patrol,  and  anticipated  the  use  of 
bombers. 

"In  no  way  can  we  as  a  nation  stand  so 
effectively  for  forcefulness.  for  strength,  and 
for  world  Influence  as  by  command  of  tho 
air.  Great  and  Important  as  is  a  sufficient 
Navy  for  our  safety,  I  speak  advisedly  when 
I  say  that  our  air  service  of  the  near  futtire 
will  be  more  vital  to  our  safety  than  our  Navy 
and  o\ir  Army  combined." 

He  went  further,  predicting  the  role  of  the 
airplane  in  a  peacetime  econmy: 

"The  work  of  air  preparedness,"  he  said, 
"is  not  just  for  the  present  (World  War  I) 
emergency  with  Germany.  This  is  only  a 
present  Incident  which  should  fpur  us  to 
more  Immediate  readiness.  This  work  of  air 
preparedness  is  for  preparedness  on  our  part 
for  that  great  realignment  of  powerful,  con- 
flicting, and  Impoverished  interests  which  is 
surely  to  come  at  the  end  of  this  war,  and 
which  Is  a  far  greater  contingency  for  us  than 
a  possible  war  with  Germany  under  present 
conditions.  This  matter  Is  for  preparedness 
even  beyond  that — preparedeness  also  for 
that  commercial  air  power  which  Is  coming 
In  the  future  and  In  which  we  should  lead  " 

He  went  on  to  visualize  a  network  of  air- 
mail lines  around  the  world,  advocated  Fed- 
eral control  of  pilot  licensing,  a  Secretary  for 
Aeronautics  In  the  Cabinet,  civU-aeronautlcs 
committees  In  Congress,  and  foresaw  the  need 
of  air  laws  to  fit  a  three-dimensional  world. 

He  was  hailed  as  a  visionary  and  a  crackpot 
for  his  pains.  "Apparently  man  was  built 
to  stand  upon  the  ground."  declared  the  edi- 
tor of  the  North  American  Review  a  few 
months  after  the  admiral  had  spoken  to  us 
In  Utah.    "Strife  against  the  force  of  gravity, 
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Uiere:  .re  rriu>  te  rpgarded  as  contrtu-y  to  ihe 
Intention  ol  the  Creating  Po-wer."  •"Winged 
aac^to  or  demons"  would  have  tr  br  "s^r!  as 
palle«&en.  he  suggested.  II  the  wk.i  c;:  .rns 
<rf  the  air  enthusiasts  we  >'  .  ?•  Even 
scientific  men  at  that  time  v.  .  .»  ..c.r.itting 
that  men  could  fly  in  hesLVier-tliaji-air  ma- 
chines said  that  they  would  probably  never 
do  It  because  after  they  once  got  In  the  air 
they  could  not  with  safety  set  down  on  the 
ground  egaln.  The  problem  to  them  was  not 
flyins:  but  landing. 

Succeeding,  although  against  great  odds  In 
establishing  his  wartime  flying  coast  patrol, 
Admiral  Fe«^ry  did  not  succeed  In  avoiding 
rtdtonto.  An  article  In  the  Bellman  maga- 
Blse  as  late  as  1917  decried  his  campaign  on 
the  grounds  that  it  "merely  tends  to  create 
Blarm  and  spread  the  spirit  of  panic." 

Nor  is  his  career  as  an  advocate  of  aviation 
reviewed  here  In  some  detail  simply  for 
■arasMnent.  Down  through  the  years,  and 
even  to  this  ':  ,\\\  i\:oti  and  its  supporters 
have    b^en  >  :i    to    similar    opposition. 

Gen.  Billy  i:  .  ..^  ;-  classic  example.    Per- 

hans  mo'o  ■  ;^  .s;  ,:1  Is  the  exclamalion  of 
Admiral  V.  :  .  ;..  ':',  Shoemalcer  on  reading  the 
repcn,  c:.  it'  r-  ;  -  b or.tain'^  experiments  on 
warshlp'.  ■■>:',  c.     ;■■■   ii.:!  -  ^  .'-■.s  m   3  923. 

"It's  true.  t-Neiy  bii  o!  it,"  groaned  the 
admiral,  "but,  my  God.  we  can't  let  tnis  get 
Dvr.  nr  ::  ■«•■.  uld  ruin  the  N.vy  • 

I:  .  ^'  jna  doesn't  r  : m  i;p  and  blow 
these  cl.uv.n  planes  :,v(  i^  '  said  another  ad- 
mirnl  nttendinc  tv  b  zr.bing  demonstra- 
t!on.s,  ••i;-.p  N,',  ■.■  w. ,:  i:  ,  out  of  business." 
Ai-.f1  s.-r-t'iaiy  ;  :  t:io  S  .\y  Jcsephus  Daniels 
l«d  thi  =  ^;pos)tlon  by  offering  to  stand  on  the 
br.U^c  oi  a  ship  while  an  attempt  was  made 
from  the  air  to  bomb  it,  later  getting  con- 
flrrr.atlon  from  Navy  Secretary  Wilbtir  In 
li.ii.4.  who  said,  "l  regard  the  statement  that 
the  next  w«r  wUl  be  in  the  air  as  an  ab- 
Eurdity.  partaking  of  the  Jules  Verne  type  of 
iiL-er.i"  i.:> 

C':.    t:u'    A:ir,v    ?ia<  .    M.  :.    Gen.   John    L. 
Hi:.  .^  .zontributed  the  startling  opinion  that 
ihr  <i,rplane  is  never  going  to  tJike  tlie  place 
u;    '  Iv    cavalry." 

Y>  General  M.*r'^.-ll  was  court-martialed 
b.  a  u.sunguis.  -<i  :x;ael  of  his  peers — in- 
cuuuig  none  other  i..a.:  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Ail  Liur. 

Nor  did  the  developoients  of  the  thirties 
aud  the  spectacular  advances  cf  the  GermRn 
Luf twjuffe  drown  the/prol*«ts  cf  those  fa- 
vo'-ir\::    l,ij-:cl    av.'d    &C2i    fcjuiprnpnt    o\;:    riir- 

Arir.y  aviati^i.u.'  acclartd  Adinira:  King  at 
liie  oe^iniilng  of  World  W'.ir  II,  .'.s  ;;cl  end 
at  the  shore  line.  I  -h...  d  >  v,:i,, •  I  ,■  to 
mal:e  it  s-i  •'  a?  ...  c  j..-.  i.  •.;  i.v  »  .  id; 
'It  IS  not  lu..:.'  ..:;.•,... V  true  that  air  forces 


can  coutru-   <.._.^- 


luaneiiily   e;i!ipr    l.HP.d 


or  sea. 

The    ."-ame    r  I'.i-l'i.t-    ;.;.;)   s..;  ;; 
tlOil  ..I.  -  u   .;.   Vv        ,,  \V.,.   1  .  '    ;-■ 
It  in  W-u-id   vV.:    :i      Tne  Ciilc.<.. 
avlatioii    'B^...^    i-^      &Lrons    to    pi 


tuiiC      elVlil- 

-ui  to  dog 
-.i  that 
■  ■    ^;cond 

.  r  A  .:;  elmed 


fi'.ldle  ta^.d  so  eilective   tiiai 
th.se  oppi-Siiig   it. 

This  IS  not  to  say  tt^A  .,  ..  ;on  should  be 
ensconxied  on  a  thron?  i  a  ^  .ery thing  else 
be  relegated  to  a  minor  r, .«  Toamworlc  won 
the  war  and  only  teauiwoik  can  win  the 
peace.  But  it  does  in«an  that  aviation  should 
be  assajed  at  its  proper  vaiue  and  the  kss 
argument  about  it  the  belter.  Our  five 
major  qu^stlc^s  should  be  answered  p.  jmpt- 
ly  and   without  quaUfi cation. 

I  believe  that  it  is  i,  :  i.:..-  grer.test  good 
of  tlio  country  and  cf  U-e  v.orld  at  lar^ze 
"-■•"^     -.1.     !e   -inswexcd  as  follows. 

1  Our  L'.r  :  ,:c  <.  b^'h  Ari-y  ai.d  N.. 
nil  u.i.i  o<.-  i.'i.u;. '  .i  ...i.ii,  :•.;.."  dn-->.>  K-i  c-o.,  '.-.'. 
tlie  h'^':.^.-.-  ;:  ..-^.ble  peak  so  that  p-i^is  nu.v 
be  tXi.ii.L  .'  ..1  ;.iri;j  u.iinbers.  eq.iipnifnt  -.v.a 
be  ln'.iiif<l.a;e;y  .°.vil.ab:e  i;;  ;.:_:;•  n;.;..:  _, 
In  ca^e  of  a  natio::,'.l  cr.o..';  a;. a  ::_.eii;  \i  ,i^- 
vancemeat  1:1  :!,o  Held  may  go  for-A,.rd  u;.- 
hanipe-od  bv  ir,    :.<,irv  r  ;:■..<=  ;dcT:;r;    •  •; 

2  T-e  AAF  r.-  =  •;  ■  •:  r  :  ..-  :^.  .,ot  to 
mention   all   otiicr    u.-vUuu.il    d'  :■.  ..        .r-oups. 


should  :. either  be  separa'u^  ii;.n,3  ncr  con- 
trolling factors  in  our  defense  plans.  All 
should  be  comb  ned  Ir  a  Finile  national  de- 
fense unit  na--..:i.L'  .a::.-  ).-k  in  our  military 
and  naval  activities  a."-.  <  rt;a.nlzational  reality 
as  well  as  a  personnel  poal.  Specifically,  the 
Military  and  Naval  Affairs  Committees  in  the 
Congress  should  be  abolished  Immediately 
and  a  single  Committee  on  NatlonaJ  Defense 
in  each  House  should  replace  them.  Similar 
consolidation  toward  streamliiiing  should  be 
effected  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  the  Cabinet. 

3.  In  considering  the  control  of  the  air- 
plane In  its  relationship  to  the  atomic  bomb, 
it  shovild  be  remembered  that  the  bomb 
would  be  of  dubious  military  value  without 
the  airplane.  Without  control  of  the  air — 
which  we  must  maintain — control  of  the 
atomic  bomb  would  be  comparatively  useless. 
At  the  same  time,  let  us  not  assume  that  the 
bomb  Is  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  mili- 
tary offensive.  The  bitter  fact  is  that  if  we 
launch  a  fUcUi^  war  on  the  atomic  bomb 
level  we  will  be  forced  to  sink  to  biological, 
chemical,  and  bncteriologtcal  warfare  and  to 
face  the  possible  destruction  of  modern  civ- 
ilization. We  must  at  all  cost,  therefore,  lay 
Immediate  and  airtight  plans  for  channeling 
aviation  and  atomic  energy  into  peacetime 
activities  and  design  all  our  planning  away 
from  war.  So  doing,  we  may  Icoic  forward  to 
a  civilization  fostering  life  more  pleasant 
than  ever  before  in  the  hiSt<Mry  of  aaet.n.  The 
alternative  Is  death. 

4.  What  International  regulations  are  go- 
ing to  be  laid  down  concerning  freedom  of 
the  air?  This  may  turn  out  to  be  the  most 
Important  question  before  the  world  in  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  the  peace.  The 
airplane  can,  given  the  opportunity,  con- 
tribute as  much  to  lasting  peace  as  it  con- 
tributed to  winning  the  war.  But  its  con- 
trlbuticm  will  be  nil  If  vre  hamper  it  with 
dog-in-the-manger  nationalistic  taboos.  Qf 
primary  importance  to  world  trade  and  world 
peace  are  a  set  of  free-air  cities  or  free-air 
Islands  which  p2rmit  entrance  and  exit  cf 
planes  of  all  nations  without  trade  or  immi- 
gration restrictions.  Air  over  the  poles  and 
over  each  of  the  former  Axis  Powers  should 
also  be  free,  as  well  as  over  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube  and  over  all  mandated  terri- 
tories. Frecdoni  of  the  air  must  be  more 
than  a  phrase,  it  must  be  a  slogan,  the  basis 
for  a  world  prosram. 

5.  Domestically,  every  possible  measure 
shouM  be  taken  toward  full-throttle  aircraft 
production  aud  the  employment  that  such 
prodrctlon  implies.  We  must  do  this  or  face 
a  depression  more  severe  than  any  in  cur 
history.  To  cut  aviation  production  back  to 
its  prewar  level  is  to  court  domestic  economic 
disaster.  Nor  Is  the  problem  economic  only. 
If  such  a  cut-back  is  enforced.  It  means  that 
some  2,000,000  of  Americas  finest  youih 
trained  to  perfection  In  their  specialties  as 

'airmen,  will  have  their  talents  and  their 
trained  skills  thrown  on  the  Junk  heap. 
These  talents  are  as  valuable — Indeed,  they 
should  be  of  more  value — to  our  society  in 
peace  than  in  war.  They  should  be  neia^er 
Junked  nor  squandered.  They  shoiild  be 
used  at  all— or  any — cost.  To  jettison  them 
at  this  time  would  be  as  stupid  as  it  would 
have  been  to  junk  the  railroads  and  rail- 
roaders after  the  Civil  War.  That  talent 
shoiild  be  used  to  the  full  to  develop  airoaft 
th:;t  will  rival  the  automobile  for  utility,  will 
make  life  in  our  civilization  more  livable  and 
ple&sant,  and  keep  us  at  all  times  equipped 
wiUi  facilities  and  manpower  to  meet  any 
diallenge  from  oUier  powers  that  the  future 
may  bring  forth. 

Aviation  history  will  record  1945  as  the 
Vi.  r  "ben  the  AAP  smashed  the  Luftwaffe 
-rrying  l^s  deadly  atomic  bomb,  blasted 
.-  Fascist  su-onghold  and  brought  im- 
j-  : .  Japan  to  its  knees.  It  would  be  tragic 
u.ci-jtu  If  world  hi.'^'-oiy  does  not  also  record 
that.  a.s  uie  yt  -  c.i::.t'  to  a  close,  we  who  now 
contro!  lae  air  laiied  to  make  it  a  highway  to 
permanent  peace  and  sustained  world  pros- 
perity. 
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EXTJENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 


or  CTAH 

IN  THE  S<NATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  t)ec^mber  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  Z9\  1945 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  ^fr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  ApOendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
enUtled  '♦We  Don't  Need  the  Draft." 
prepared  by  me  and  published  in  the 
American  Magazine  of  the  issue  of  De- 
cember 1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

WE    DON'T    KE£0    TH£    DB&FT 

(By  Elbebt  D.  Thomas.  Umted  States  Senator 
tram  Utah) 

Must  we  depend  on  consci  iptlon  to  main- 
tain our  occupying  forces  in  Germany,  Japan, 
and  other  foreign  lands?  I  don't  think  so. 
Compulsory  military  service  in  peacetime  U 
undemocrtStic  and  un-American,  and  It  will 
not  provide  the  type  of  police  force  best  suited 
to  handlln|  the  sober  responsibilities  of  stJs- 
talning  pettce  in  the  world.  Conscription 
shovild  be  Abolished  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Army,  however,  contends  that  we  can- 
not achievt  our  purposes  In  Europe  and  the 
Pacific  without  indefinitely  continuing  tb* 
draft.  Easing  its  estimates  on  prewar  expe- 
rience, the  Army  expects  to  get  no  more  than 
300.0C0  of  ithe  1.000.000  needed  for  occupa- 
tion fc«"cea  from  its  present  campaign  for 
voluntary  enlistments.  The  rest  must  be 
drafted,  saf  Army  officials. 

But  the  Army's  enlistment  campaign  is  not 
oCeiing  tne  kind  of  Induoements  that  will 
interest  a  large  numlier  of  alert,  ambitious 
American  boys.  Tne  Army  is  relying  on  Its 
old  prewal  system  of  recruiting,  whicti 
merely  offered  a  token  salary  of  $20  a  montli, 
barraclts  lile,  and  three  meals  a  day.  That 
system,  I  Admit,  will  fail  to  attract  enough 
men. 

Purtberraore.  It  will  attract  the  wrong  kind 
of  men.  It  will  appeal  to  liie  nilsfits  and 
failures  in  civilian  life  who  take  refuge  in 
tbe  Army  tuecause  of  its  security  atid  freedom 
from  respo^ibility.  It  will  also  appeal  to 
the  malcoofteuts  who  learned  to  like  the  ex- 
citement of  war  and  caiuiut  adjust  to  the 
slower  paca  of  normal  civilian  life — the  "for- 
eign legion,'"  boys. 

These  arfc  not  the  kind  cf  men  who  can 
sell  Ameri^  to  surpicious  Italians,  cynical 
Germans.  a|id  bewildered  Japane^.  For  such 
men.  unablie  to  face  the  sober  responsibilities 
of  maintaining  peace,  most  readily  accept 
un-Americ»n  notions  themselves.  Only  men 
who  are  proud  of  America  and  what  she 
stands  for  tind  who  relish  the  idea  of  foreign 
service  to  preserve  peace  will  really  help  in 
solving  the  many  problems  involved  in 
stralghtentiig  out  the  world. 

How  can  ^e  obtain  such  men? 

I  believe  |we  can  indtice  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  aifrt  American  boys  to  volunteer  if 
we  strive  ti  enlist  their  enthusiasm  by  mak- 
ing the  service  so  attractive  that  they  wlU 
flock  to  Tolunteer.  I  propose  that  we  take 
these  steps' to  make  overseas  service  appeal- 
ing to  the  A[:ht  types  oC  boys. 

We  Ehcuid  confine  volunteers  to  uxunar- 
ried  high-school  graduates  between  17  and  22. 
The  reason  I  propose  that  only  high-achool- 
educated  beys  be  accepted  is  that  we  should 
use  informed  men  as  our  occupation  aigents. 
High-8cboo|  ccursee  during  tbe  coming  years 
will  cover  such  subjects  as  air -age  geography, 
the  proposed  federation  of  nationr.  cur  own 
Federal  systfem  of  Government,  and  the  Inter- 
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dependence  of  all  the  national  components 
cf  this  atomic  world. 

We  should  guarantee  to  volunteers  for  oc- 
cupation service  that  they  will  be  in  uniform 
only  2  years,  part  of  which  will  be  spent  in 
Europe  and  part  in  Asia.  This  will  offer 
young  men  just  out  of  high  school  a  grand 
opportunity  to  see  the  world,  without  being 
confined  to  any  one  spot  long  enough  to 
become   bored. 

Before  the  volunteers  leave  America  we 
would  give  them  a  brief  course  in  military 
forms  and  training  similar  to  that  developed 
for  FBI  agents.  This  t3rpe  training,  in  Itself, 
may  appeal  to  many  youths.  The  training 
will  be  Important,  because  a  crucial  part  of 
the  Job  of  occupation  is  to  see  that  no  under- 
ground coalition  of  Axis  financiers  shall 
escape  detection.  We  must  not  again  be  out- 
witted by  the  Axis  powers  as  we  were  deceived 
by  Germany  after  World  War  I.  The  caliber 
cf  our  policing  forces  will  largely  determine 
our   success. 

While  serving  with  the  occupation  forces, 
each  volunteer  would  receive  an  attractive 
salary  (higher  than  present  Army  pay),  part 
of  which  would  be  withheld  against  bis  re- 
turn home,  to  complete  his  studies  or  to 
go  Into  business. 

At  the  end  of  his  foreign  service  he  would 
be  given  the  option  of  applying  for  a  com- 
mission in  the  Army  Reserve  Corps. 

I  believe  that  most  boys  would  jump  at  a 
chance  to  take  a  round-the-world  tour  at 
Government  expense.  By  17  or  18  mcst  boys 
feel  wanderlust.  Only  a  few  youngsters  of 
the  privileged  classes  can  trave'  to  Europe 
and  the  Orient  on  summer  vacations  from 
school,  yet  my  proposal  would  make  such 
travel  possible  for  any  boy. 

Some  crltlaa  may  object  that  this  voluntary 
service  abroad  would  Interrupt  a  boys  edu- 
cation. But  certainly  It  would  not  Interrupt 
his  schooling  any  more — and  probably  less — 
than  If  he  were  drafted.  As  I  see  It,  most 
boys  would  volunteer  for  his  service  upon 
completinjs  their  high-school  education.  The 
bulk  of  them  would  not  go  on  to  college  any- 
how, but  even  If  they  did  plan  to.  the  2-year 
Intermission  for  travel  abroad  would  not  set 
them  back  seriously. 

For  those  boys  who  do  not  plan  to  continue 
beyond  high  school,  but  want  to  start  work 
upon  their  return,  their  occupation  in  the 
service  will  be  an  asset,  not  a  liability.  Talent 
scouts  for  Standard  Oil.  Ford,  General  Elec- 
tric— in  fact,  all  the  big  exporting  indus- 
tries— are  always  looking  for  young  men 
whose  knowledge  of  the  language  and  cus- 
toms of  foreign  countries  qualifies  them  to 
represent  American  business  abroad. 

The  big  question,  of  course,  is  whether  even 
the  Inducements  I  have  cited  will  produce 
enough  volunteers  to  meet  our  needs.  I 
think  they  will.  No  one  knows  exactly  how 
many  police  troops  we  shall  need,  once  the 
Initial  stages  of  occupation  have  passed.  I 
think  the  policing  can  be  done  with  far 
fewer  men  than  is  generally  thought,  par- 
ticularly if  we  share  the  policing  in  Europe 
and  Asia  with  our  allies. 

I  believe  that  a  fair  division  of  occupation 
duties  among  the  victors  of  the  past  war 
will  accomplish  more  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  than  all  the  propaganda  posters  put 
together.  You  can  preach  the  brotherhood 
of  man  until  yoiir  breath  g  ves  out  without 
crei  ting  real  fellowship.  As  nas  been  demon- 
strated in  this  war.  the  opportunity  for  Eng- 
lishmen. Americans,  Russians.  Netherlanders, 
and  Greeks  to  work  together,  to  share  their 
rations,  their  music,  and  their  off-duty  fun 
is  the  thing  that  makes  men  anderstand  their 
kinship  as  men. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  immediately  cut 
off  conscription  and  subs'  itute  volunteer 
methods.  Rather,  I  propose  that  we  give 
volunteer  methods  a  real  chance,  and  taper 
off  conscription  as  the  number  of  volunteers 
rises.  But  let's  make  our  volunteer  methods 
so  successful  that  conscription  wUl  be 
abolished. 


If  Yoa   Want   Peace     P     r^r. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  V'^ILLIAMI  A^'GER 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "If  You  Want  Peace.  Prepare  for 
Peace'  by  Austin  J.  App.  Ph.  D..  vihich 
was  published  in  the  November  11  issue 
of  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  a  popular  na- 
tional Catholic  act'on  weekly  periodical, 
published  in  Huntington.  Ind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:    ~ 

Ir  You  Want  Peace  Prepare  roa  Peace 
(Ey  Austin  J,  App,  Ph.  D.) 

This  is  the«time  for  all  good  men  to  write 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress.  "We  dont 
want  peacetime  military  conscription."  On 
October  23,  President  Truman  told  a  joint 
session  of  Congress.  "I  recommend  to  the 
Congress  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  universal 
mlliury  training." 

"Such  action,"  declared  Booth  Tarklng- 
ton.  best  loved  of  American  authors,  "will 
change  every  American's  life  even  more  than 
the  war  itself  has  changed  It.  •  •  •  No 
matter  what  we  like  to  think,  this  will  make 
the  United  States  a  permanently  warlike 
country."  (See  Congressional  Record,  79th 
Cong..  1st  sess  ) . 

Senator  Robert  A.  Tatt,  on  May  30,  1945, 
gave  a  speech  entitled.  "Compulsory  Military 
Training  in  Peacetime  Will  Destroy  Govern- 
ment by  the  People,"  In  which  he  remarked, 
"Whether  we  become  a  militaristic  and  to- 
talitarian country  depends  more  on  this 
measure  than  any  other." 

CONTRART  TO  BEST  AMERICAN  TRAOITION 

Bishop  Aloisius  J.  Muencb.  member  of  the 
Bishops'  Peace  Committee,  writes  empha- 
tically: 

"Men  In  responsible  positions  are  advocat- 
ing peacetime  conscription.  What  our  fore- 
fathers fled  from  in  Europe  is  now  to  be  in- 
troduced into  our  country;  It  is  contrary  to 
American  traditions  of  more  than  sixteen 
decades.  Warlike  measures  are  not  a  guar- 
anty of  peace.  (Pitfalls  for  Peace.  1945,  p. 
2).  Senator  Tatt  further  insists  that  "mili- 
tarism has  always  led  to  war  and  not  peace. ' 
He  adds.  "Conscription  was  no  insurance  of 
victory  In  Prance,  in  Germany,  or  in  Italy." 
Booth  Tarklngton  shows  that  in  the  two 
world  wars  every  peacetime-conscription 
country  wtis  defeated  once  or  twice,  where- 
as the  only  countries  which  were  twice  vic- 
torious were  the  nonconscrlptlon  countries — 
England  and  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless  many  of  our  generals  and  ad- 
mirals are  calling  for  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion. Booth  Tarklngton  says  that  that's 
natural:  "Every  dancing  teacher  thinks 
everybody  ought  to  learn  to  dance,"  and 
so  similarly  the  generals  want  a  lot  of  sol- 
diers to  drill  (ibid.  p.  2).  Bishop  Muencb 
says:  "Every  war  produces  a  large  number 
of  professional  army  men  who.  not  caring 
to  go  back  to  civilian  life,  want  to  hold  their 
Jobs." 

Even  the  atomic  bomb  hasn't  discouraged 
the  militarists  from  thumping  for  universal 
military  training.  When  everyt>ody  was  say- 
ing that  atomic  power  made  huge  conscript- 
ed armies  ridiculous,  the  conscriptionlstr 
went  into  a  worried  huddle  and  have  come 
out  to  meet  this  huddle  by  simply  demand- 
ing bigger  and  better  armed  forces  than 
ever.    With  each  new  invention  In  the  past, 


says  General  Jtfarshall.  the  number  of  men 
required  was  increased. 

ATOMIC    BOMB    CHANCED    HtS    MIND 

But  Charles  G.  Nolte.  chairman  of  the 
American  Veterans'  Committee,  once  a  con- 
scriptionist,  says  the  atomic  bomb  changed 
his  mind.  In  an  article  entitled  "Post- 
Atomic  National  Defense"  (the  Nation.  Sep- 
tember 29).  he  writes: 

"In  these  circumstances,  the  present 
squabble  over  outlying  bases  will  seem 
childish.  A  large  navy  would  be  an  inter- 
esting target,  although  the  aggressor  might 
simply  choose  to  Ignore  it.  A  conscript  army 
could  hardly  be  assembled,  and  if  assembled 
would  hardly  find  a  place  where  It  could 
fight  to  any  good  purpose — I  hasten  to  with- 
draw my  argument  in  favor  of  universal 
military  training,  advanced  in  these  columns 
some  months  ago." 

According  to  the  Chicago  Tribune's  report 
of  the  convention  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  October  2.  "some  veterans  are  skepti- 
cal Of  the  military  value  of  a  huge  reserve 
because  of  the  bomb's  discovery." 

But  the  Immensely  powerful  American 
Legion  organization  (of  which,  incidentally. 
I  am  a  member  in  good  standing)  greatly 
perplexed  that  the  overwhelming  mass  of 
religious  and  educational  leaders  should  op- 
pose them  in  this,  are  the  chief  lobby  force 
for  peacetime  conscription.  "Universal  mil- 
itary training  is  major  objective  In  Legion's 
legislative  program  for  this  year,"  was  the 
headline  In  the  National  Legionnaire  of  De- 
cember 1944.  In  a  8p>eech  entitled  "The  Le- 
gion and  Labor,"  at  New  Orleans,  November 
22.  1944,  the  national  commander.  Edward 
N.  Schelberllng,  advocated  peacetime  con- 
scription as  insurance  against  war.  and 
reminiscent  cf  Cromwell's  "Tru.st  In  God — 
and  keep  your  powder  dry,"  added: 

"Quite  obviously  millions  of  young  men  be- 
ing trained  In  a  vast  system  of  cltizen- 
militla  will  help  relieve  the  pressure  of  jobs 
in  the  inunedlate  years  ahead.  " 

it'll  be  hard  on  the  taxpater 

"When  the  bill  to  make  universal  peacetime 
military  training  a  national  policy  is  intro- 
duced in  Congress  lets  all  get  behind  it,  and 
make  sure  that  once  it  is  passed  the  law  is 
Implemented  with  adequate  appropriations." 
(Legion  magazine,  December  1944.) 

Adequate  appropriations  for  this  peacetime 
conscription  which  the  generals  and  the  Le- 
gion want,  and  the  clerygmen  and  the  edu- 
cators dread,  are  a  sufficiently  capacious  pie 
for  many  to  be  able  to  get  their  finger  in. 
Speaking  of  it,  Representative  Loms  Ltn)Low 
said: 

"It  is  estimated  by  experts  that  the  cost 
would  be  at  least  $2,500,000,000  and  perhaps 
as  high  as  »3, 000 ,000 ,000  a  year  •  •  •  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  esti- 
mates •  •  •  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  at  $300. 75C  .000.000.  U  compulsory 
military  training  slr.ould  be  made  permanent, 
as  the  proponents  hope  it  will  be.  Its  cost  in 
one  century  would  consume  the  equivalent  of 
the  total  wealth  of  the  United  States.  •  •  • 
The  annual  cost  alone  of  the  compulsory 
military-training  program  would  equal  the 
total  wealth  of  four  States — Delaware,  Wyo- 
ming, Nevada,  and  New  Mexico."  (Congres- 
BioNAL  Recoeo,  September  12.  1945.) 

NOW,  IS  COST  or  EDUCATION  SO  HIGHT 

This  is  a  lot  of  money.  Conscriptlonlsts 
keep  trying  to  suggest  that  for  a  rich  nation 
like  ours  three  billions  for  military  train- 
ing (above  the  cost  of  the  Regular  Army  and 
Navy)  is  a  bagatelle.  But  when  anyone  asks 
for  a  mere  million  for  a  school  or  a  library 
they  bemoan  the  "high  cost  of  education."  A 
comparison  wlU  show  how  really  terrific  la 
the  cost  of  this  conscription. 

In  1933-34.  the  year  for  which  I  have  the 
figtires,  endowment  for  higher  education  in 
the  United  States  amoimted  to  ai.539.'727.- 
565.  That  means  the  total  endowment  of 
American  colleges  and  imivenit.es  is  only 
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half  as  much  as  the  conscrlptlonlsts  want  to 
spend  every  year  on  civilian  militarism. 

The  etupendoiis  cost  of  peacetime  con- 
scription becomes  still  more  accentuated 
when  compared  with  the  cost  of  public  and 
parochial  school  education.  In  1934  In  all 
the  grade  schools  and  high  schools  of  the 
land,  public  antl  private,  there  were  29.- 
125,M6  pupils.  -The  average  cost  per  pupil 
In  1934  was  $73  ;i8"  (New  Tork  Times  Item 
dated  March  13.  1935).  The  total  cost,  there- 
fore, of  our  whole  elementary-  and  high- 
school  system  wjis  $2,133,091,701.  or  less  by 
ebout  half  a  billion  than  the  conscriptlonists 
will  need  for  the;;-  compulsory  military  train- 
ing. Such  training,  which  needs  almost  as 
many  highly  paid  officers  as  inductees,  is  a 
moloch  compared  to  which  wholesome  edu- 
cation is  an  ascetic. 

And  this  supercostly  training  may  be  worse 
than  liseless.  lor.  as  Robert  Maynard  Hutchlns 
BuggestB.  "by  the  time  the  student  corner  to 
use  what  he  has  been  taught,  technological 
change  has  produced  a  situation  in  which 
he  cannot  use  It."  trained  at  18.  he  may  even 
be  "a  positive  handicap  tn  the  Army  at  the 
age  of  28"  (Fellowship.  ?th    liM3.  p.  25). 

BOIDTEH  ADVAMCEt).  TEACH"    RF     '"FT> 

That  Is  why  a  nation  ul..^...  ..i>.  France 
from  1919  to  1933.  goes  In  powerfully  for 
peacetime  conscription  retrogresses  educa- 
tionally in  peace  and  eventually  becomes  in- 
efllcient  in  war.  Wnenever  in  a  nation  the 
soldier  steps  fonvard.  the  teacher  Is  forced 
back.  With  the  teacher  science  and  inven- 
tion also  slow  Uf.  Thus,  while  the  generals 
of  conscription  countries  prepare  for  the 
last  war.  the  teachers  and  scientists  of  the 
nonmllitarlstlc,  the  more-money-Ior-educa- 
tlon  countries  open  up  the  new  horizons 
which  both  In  peace  and  in  war  go  farthest. 

We  realized  this  "for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Let's  not  forget  it  now.  We  used  to 
call  the  peacetime  conscription  of  European 
countries  a  brutal,  an  Immoral  thing.  Even 
now  we  speak  of  educating  peacetime  con- 
scription out  of  (Sermany  and  Japan.  What 
hnr:  ;  J.ypocrites  those  who  call  wrong  for 
otii;,..^  u..at  they  are  busy  doing  themselves. 

Bishop  Muenct.  says:  "The  maxim  of  mil- 
itarists. 'Si  vos  pacem.  para  bellum — If  you 
want  peace  prepjire  for  war' — has  once  more 
been  proved  to  bs  vmtrue."  as  it  has  a  thou- 
sand times  in  Iran's  bloody,  tragic  history. 
Isn't  It  more  tl:an  time,  after  2.000  years 
of  Christianity,  ta  change  the  slogan  to:  "If 
you  want  peace,  prepare  for  peace"? 


Tribute  to  Gf-ar  e  M.  Putnam.  President. 
New  Flampsi.ire  Farm  Bureau  Federal. on 
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Indication  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 

is  held  throughout  the  country,  which 
has  benefited  much  from  his  long  and 
useful  lif^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"uncle  GEoecx " 

He  was  christened  George  Martin  Putnam. 
Now.  at  81,  he  Is  "Uncle  George**  to  more  peo- 
ple in  New  Hampshire  and  throughout  the 
country  than  he  could  shake  a  stick  at,  as 
the  saying  goes.  But  George  Martin  Putnam, 
Just  reelected  president  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Farm  Bureau  Pederatioii,  wotildn't 
shake  that  stick  even  if  he  could.  He  knows 
that  there  are  more  persuasi\e  methods; 
among  them  well-founded  arguments  backed 
up  by  personal  know-how. 

It  is  no  accident  that  T^ncle  George  Is  now 
starting  his  thirty-first  year  as  head  of  the 
State  farm  bureau.  Nelthe.  is  It  by  chance 
that  hfe  has  arisen  to  high  positicn  in  numer- 
ous other  fields  of  rerponslbility.  or  that  he 
has  received  two  coveted  medals,  New  Hamp- 
shire's own  Charles  Holmes  Pett!;e  medal,  by 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  avard  for  distin- 
guished service  to  American  agriculture. 
And.  as  an  Insight  into  his  character,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  know  that  he  himself  has  es- 
tablished the  Putnam  Agriculture  Founda- 
tion In  memory  of  his  wife. 

Uncle  George  Putnam  is  a  bus"  man.  Few 
at  81— or  61,  51.  or  41.  for  thst  matter — 
would  care  to  keep  to  his  busy  day-to-day 
schedule.  He  learned  to  work  ha  rd  as  a  farm 
boy  In  Hopktnton,  and  never  hfis  forgotten 
that  lesson.  He  is  in  demand  ss  a  speaker, 
as  an  expositor,  as  an  arbiter,  as  a  farmer,  and 
as  a  businessman.  In  the  cour:!«  of  a  year 
there  are  few  of  those  demards  that  be 
doesn't  heed. 

Uncle  George  win  be  82  years  old  on  the 
18th  of  next  Janu.ary  That  is  tc  say.  he  will 
be  82  as  far  as  standard  measurements  of 
time  are  concerned.  A  man  is  only  as  old  as 
he  feels,  and  today  George  Martin  Putnam 
has  the  zest  of  youth,  but  mor<:  than  that, 
the  benefit  of  tang  years  of  varied  experi- 
ence. 

The  farm  bureau — State-wide  and  nation- 
ally— knows  a  good  mar.  when  it  sees  one. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

KGN.  IIAHLAN  J,  BUG;: 

OF    SOtrrH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


.Lu 


Monday.  December  10  (legislative  day  of 
Mondav.  O'tober  25),  1945 

Mr.  BUSfiFiFI  D.  Mr.  Pn?sident,  we 
are  grieving  today  over  the  death  of  a 
very  lovable  and  charming  American 
mother  and  wife.  I  refer  to  Mrs.  Charles 
E-  .n  H  .e  :e3.  Horace  Carlisle  has  pre- 
pared a  p.  em  on  this  fine  American 
w  rn  ::^  wi,  ;.  I  a.-sk  unanimous  consent 
t -^  h'<-  p::r  :\  ;r:  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rfcchd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tJie  RzcoRi}. 
as  follow.- 

S   e  ot  e!>'-h  :.er  mouth  with  wisdom,  and 

1:;     hf"     r.-'ii.';  -■■     i*     tr.e     law     ol     klndiiess. 

I  P:v  '.■<;';■  o.>5  Ji     -t;  ) 


THE    PASSniG    OF    UBS.    CHABIXS    rV'ANS    HUGHES 

Deaths   called    the   wife   of   our   recognized 
greatest 
Living  American,  and  she  Is  gone — 
And  now  tur  peace-loving  Nation's  sedatest 

Living  e>jurlst  Is  left  all  alone — 
She  was  toj  him  what  the  sweet  Martha  CustU 
Was  to  George  Washington,  down  till  he 
died— 
She  largel|  made  the  Supreme  Court's  Chief 
Justice 
All  that'he  was.  which  he  never  denied. 

She  felt  his  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Throusttout  the  length  and  the  breadth  of 
the  laiid— 
Her  voice,  like  chimes  from  a  village  church 
steeplt. 
Echoed  Approval  to  all  that  he  planned — 
He.  in  th&  still  hush  of  sUence,  will  hear  It, 

Echoing  on  In  the  deeps  of  his  heart — 
Through  the  years,  will  the  Chief  Justice  re- 
vere 14. 
Until  thp  time  comes  for  him  to  depart. 

She  has  gone  on.  Just  to  be  there  to  meet 

him — ■ 
When  b«  steps  inside  the  great  Pearly  Gate, 
She.  with  ithat  same  gentle,  sweet  voice  will 
greet  fcim. 
And  thQ(  reunion  wUl  be  passing  great. 
Death  is  l|be  entrance  to  God's  long  tomor- 
row— : 
December  there  is  as  sweet  as  Is  May — 
There  perlect  peace  abides,  and  not  a  sorrow 
Clouds  the  clear  sky  of  the  great  perfect 
day. 

— Horace   C.  Carlistle. 


The  National  Grange  Legislative 
Platform 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Mobiday,  December  10,  1945 

Mr.  CfitAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  has,  of  course,  always  been  con- 
scious of  the  needs  of  agriculture.  I 
think  it  can  be  said  that  for  decades  past 
both  major  parties  have  been  very  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  people  en- 
fraged  in  agricultural  operations.  The 
National  Grange  at  its  recent  annual 
convention  adopted  what,  in  my  opinion, 
was  an  Important  and  absolutely  con- 
structive set  of  proposals.  It  advocates 
sound  legislation.  For  the  information 
of  the  piAlic,  I  include  it  in  the  Record: 

Pdlowiag  are  excerpts  from  the  address  of 
National  Master  Albert  8.  Goes  before  the 
seventy-ninth  annual  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  !n  Kansas  City,  November  14 
to  23.  Tbe  address  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  t|ie  delegate  body,  making  the  posi- 
tion takeii  by  the  national  master  the  policy 
of  the  National  Grange. 

"The  fatmer  and  the  laborer  have  much  In 
common.  Both  must  work  ;n  order  to  live. 
Both  fac«  hazards  beyond  their  control 
which  threaten  their  ability  to  make  a  liv- 
ing. The  farmers  market  price  may  drop 
to  a  level  below  cost,  so  that  he  has  no  in- 
come upon  which  to  live.  Wage  ra'.es  may 
go  down  t#  ruinous  levels,  or  the  laborer  may 
lose  his  Job  Both  are  responsible  ifor  pro- 
ducing most  of  the  new  wealth  upon  which 
civil  izatloB  exists,  and  historically  for  ex- 
tended pefioda,  neither  has  enjoyed  jui  equl- 
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table  share  of  the  Income  which  they  have 
been  largely  Instrumental  in  creating. 

"There  are  also  important  differences. 
Farmers,  like  industry,  must  furnish  capital 
in  order  to  provide  themseUes  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work.  Labor  has  nc  such  respon- 
sibility. Farmers  risk  the  capital  they  have 
saved,  and  may  not  only  lose  their  year's 
labor,  but  the  savings  of  former  years.  Labor 
hEs  no  such  problem.  Farmers  must  meet 
certain  overhead  expenses  before  they  re- 
ceive any  of  the  reward  of  their  labor.  Labor 
has  no  such  responsibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  labor  may  find  its  income  completely 
terminated  without  notice  while  farmers  en- 
Joy  what  might  be  called  temporary  security, 
and  frequently  are  able  to  continue  in  pos- 
session of  their  farm  with  little  or  no  In- 
come over  long  periods.     •      •      • 

'Both  should  realize,  however,  that  this 
pay  must  come  from  what  i.hey  produce: 
that  there  Is  no  other  source  of  income  ex- 
cept through  production.     •     •     • 

'If  this  could  be  done  on  a  basis  which  is 
fair  to  labor,  to  industry,  and  to  agriculture 
the  Nation  would  enjoy  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity far  beyond  anything  known  In  human 
experience.     •     •     • 

"With  such  cooperation  there  should  be 
no  need  of  legislation  with  the  inequities 
and  injustice  which  would  inevitably  flow 
from  any  attempt  to  standardize  rules  of 
prrcedure.  Success  depends  on  the  compen- 
sation being  definitely  related  to  out- 
put.    •     •     • 

"There  ha."?  been  too  much  lining  up  for 
or  against  the  various  proposals  l^r  labor 
legislation  without  enough  effort  to  cure  the 
defects  and  strengthen  the  good  features. 
There  have  been  too  many  threats  by  labor 
prefsure  groups  for  reprisals  unless  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  accepted  all  labor  proposals 
as  presented.  There  has  been  too  little  rec- 
ognition on  the  part  of  labor  that  all  In- 
come must  spring  from  the  production  of 
wealth  and  that  higher  wages  must  depend 
on  increased  productivity.  There  have  been 
too  many  slow-downs  and  too  much  "feather 
bedding."  There  have  been  too  many  hot- 
headed strikes  in  violation  of  labor  contracts. 
In  the  case  of  new  and  inexperienced  labor 
unions,  there  has  frequently  been  almost  a 
complete  lack  of  responsibility  and  a  total 
disregard  of  the  welfare  of  the  public.  In 
many  instances  labor  can  secure  Justice  and 
equity  only  through  organization,  but  labor 
must  grant  justice  and  equity  as  well  as  re- 
ceive it.  If  a  labor  union  signs  a  labor  agree- 
ment, ways  must  be  found  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
Employers,  too.  must  be  expected  to  live  up 
to  their  agreements,  or  expect  strikes  and 
labor  trouble. 

"The  whole  public  Is  vitally  Interested  In 
this  question.  No  lasting  solution  of  the 
labor  problem  can  be  attained  by  force.  Any 
lasting  solution,  must  be  based  on  equity. 
The  policies  outlined  in  the  three  Grange 
Guide  pests  are  as  truly  applicable  In  the 
field  of  labor  and  management  as  they  are 
In  the  field  of  agriculture,  and  the  Grange 
can  play  an  Important  part  In  supporting  a 
program  which  Is  fair  and  equitable  to  all 
groups  within  the  meaning  of  these  basic, 
principles.  Both  labor  and  Industry  are 
shortsighted  Indeed  when  they  fall  to  In- 
vite agiiculture  to  sit  in  their  councils,  for 
agriculture  has  a  very  direct  Interest  in  labor 
relations,  and  the  peculiar  position  It  occu- 
pies often  enables  it  to  be  a  sound  balance 
wheel  In  an  urisettled  economy. 

"The  right  to  quit  work  is  the  inalienable 
right  of  a  free  man.  The  dental  of  this  right 
is  slavery.  Because  a  single  individual  is  at 
a  dlsadvant.ige  in  dealing  with  a  powerful 
employer,  the  Congress  has  exempted  both 
farmers'  cooperatives  and  labor  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Sherman  antltrxist  law 
which  prohibits  conspiracies  In  restraint  of 
trade,  but  such  exemptions  were  granted  to 


make  fair  play  possible,  and  It  was  never  the 
intention  of  the  Congress  to  create  monopo- 
lies which  could  Impose  their  will  on  the 
rest  of  the  community  with  no  regard  for 
the  rights  or  the  welfare  of  others.  The 
right  to  strike  is  the  right  to  quit  work  col- 
lectively. It  carries  with  It  no  right  to  en- 
gage In  violence,  nor  any  right  to  deny  any- 
one else  the  right  to  work     •    ••     •." 

"It  is  not  our  pvupose  to  hold  employers 
blameless  In  all  these  strikes,  neither  Is  It 
our  piu-pose  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the 
many  Issues  Involved  in  the  wave  of  strikes 
which  threaten  cur  whole  reconversion  pro- 
gram, and  may  well  lead  directly  Into  an- 
other economic  talLspln  If  permitted  to  go 
uncontrolled.  However,  when  unions  with- 
out any  claimed  grievance  strike  for  the  an- 
nounced purpose  of  demonstrating  their 
strength.  It  has  an  ominous  appearance. 
When  unions  create  work  stoppages  and 
shortages  over  Jurisdictional  disputes  In 
which  the  employer  has  no  interest,  or  when 
unions  sign  a  contract  and  then  deliberately 
break  It,  they  show  a  dangerous  lack  of  re- 
frponsibillty.  Some  means  must  be  found 
to  assure  union  responsibility,  if  vmions  are 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  they  new  enjoy  under 
Federal  law.  When  the  power  of  organized 
labor  is  used  to  engage  In  racketeering  or  to 
compel  employers  to  pay  for  labor  not 
needed,  they  should  forfeit  these  priv- 
ileges    •     •     V" 

"A  survey  would  probably  show  that  most 
strike  abuses  have  been  among  new  or- 
ganizations which  have  suddenly  come  Into 
being  In  the  enormous  expansion  of  organ- 
ized labor  under  Government  cultivation. 
They  have  suddenly  become  aware  of  their 
power  and  the  lack  of  Government  restraint, 
and  are  apt  to  engage  In  excesses  which  will 
become  less  frequent  with  experience.  Prob- 
ably the  well-meant  Smith-Connally  Act 
providing  for  strike  votes  under  Government 
auspices.  Is  being  used  by  agitators  to  stir  up 
trouble,  and  should  be  amended  to  cure  the 
weaknesses  which  have  developed,  or  be  re- 
pealed. However,  the  present  situation  Is 
serious  and  demands  action. 

"First.  The  Government  should  see  that 
the  law  Is  promptly  and  fearlessly  enforced. 

"Second.  The  effect  of  the  various  Federal 
labor  statutes  should  be  studied  and  any 
amendments  needed  to  assure  fair  play  for 
labor,  the  employers,  and  the  public  should 
be  promptly  enacted.  Under  present  law, 
when  a  strike  threatens,  the  first  effort  Is 
usually  an  attempt  to  mediate.  If  this  falls, 
the  next  effort  Is  to  arbitrate.  If  this  falls. 
It  Is  suggested  that  the  law  might  provide 
for  a  fact-finding  commission  to  make  sure 
that  all  the  facts  are  clearly  understood,  both 
parties  being  under  obligation  to  continue 
operation  until  the  facts  are  develci>ed. 

"Third.  Recognized  leaders  of  labor  and  In- 
dustry should  take  vigorous  steps  to  elimi- 
nate broad  causes  of  disagreement  which  may 
exist,  and  either  reach  a  common  under- 
standing, or  clearly  define  their  differences 
so  that  the  Congress  can  establish  a  sound 
policy.  Incidentally,  agriculture  made  up  of 
both  employers  and  workers  has  a  very  direct 
interest  in  this  problem  and  should  partici- 
pate." 

The  National  Grange  at  Its  recent  seventy- 
ninth  annual  session  adopted  the  following 
items  with  reference  to  labor  problems: 

"The  existing  unrest  on  the  industrial 
front  and  the  growing  prevalence  of  strikes  is 
a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  every  thinking 
American. 

"We  won  the  war  through  cooperation  and 
team  play,  and  that  is  the  way  we  should 
strive  to  win  the  peace. 

"Group  selfishness  and  greed  for  power 
should  be  held  In  abeyance  and  subordinated 
to  the  general  welfare. 

"As  a  former  President  of  the  United  States 
used  to  put  it,  'In  the  long  rtm  this  country 


is  not  going  to  be  a  good  place  for  any  of 
us  to  live  In  unl  ss  It  Is  a  resisouably  good 
place  for  all  of  us  to  live  in.' 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  In  every 
dispuie  between  capital  and  labor  there  is  a 
tha-d  party  that  has  an  Interest  at  stake,  and 
that  Is  the  general  public.  Likt  the  Inno- 
cent bystander  at  a  riot,  the  public  Is  often 
the  first  to  get  hurt. 

"Without  attempting  to  fix  the  blame  In 
every  Instance.  It  Is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  public  is  rapidly  getting  fed  up  on  the 
existing  situation. 

"Labor  and  Industry  should  sit  down  to- 
gether at  the  council  table  In  a  spirit  of 
mutual  helpfulne'S  and  cooperation  and 
peaceably  adjust  their  differences,  paving  the 
way  for  the  giant  task  of  reconversion. 

"If  the  present  situation  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue much  longer,  there  will  be  an  Irresist- 
ible demand  for  a  revision  of  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act.  so  as  to  make  it  a  two- 
way  act  instead  of  a  one-way  act.  which  Is 
at  present  the  case. 

"We  call  for  immediate  actior  on  the 
Hobbs  antiracketeering  bill,  which  .s  neces- 
sary legislation  to  correct  a  legal  loophole  la 
existing  legislation. 

"Any  horizontal  wage  Increase  over  even 
one  Industry  Is  certain  to  contain  inequi- 
ties, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
30-percent  horizontal  increase  now  being  de- 
manded Is  highly  inflationary  and  unsound. 

"Within  recent  months  certain  groups  in 
large  eastern  terminal  markets  have  made 
demands  on  commission  houses  and  receivers 
of  perishable  foods  that  they  abandon  their 
long-established  6-day  week  and  adopt  a 
5- day  program. 

-  "This  move,  sponsored  by  labor-union  rep- 
resentatives, has  cost  growers  and  shippers 
millions  of  dollars  and  denied  consumers 
htmdreds  of  cars  of  badly  needed  foods. 

"The  5-day  week  is  forcing  growers  to 
change  their  cropping  systems,  to  modify 
their  marketing  operations,  and  is  causing 
heavy  losses  of  perishable  product*  that  mtist 
be  sold  on  a  dally  basis. 

"Whereas  labor  unions  are  forcing  many 
terminal  markets  to  operate  on  a  5-d:.y  mar- 
ket week  by  unfair  and  uneconomic  prac- 
tices: and 

"Whereas  these  practices  result  In  heavy 
losses  to  both  growers  and  consumers  with 
no  opportunity  to  meet  tliese  added  burdens: 
Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  National  Grange  go  on 
record  as  being  opposed  to  the  5-dcy  week  in 
perishable  food  markets  and  supports  legis- 
lation that  will  curb  activities  ol  unions  In 
Interfering  with  normal  and  essential  lood- 
marketlng  services. 

"We  all  have  a  vital  Interest  in  a  high  level 
of  employment.  With  a  large  consumer  de- 
mand existing  today  and  a  productive  plant 
In  America  capable  of  providing  the  essential 
agricultural  and  industrial  contributions  to 
a  high  standard  of  living  we  must  strive  for; 

"1.  Close  cooperation  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  secure  increased  productivity  per 
worker. 

"2.  A  stable  general  price  level. 

"3.  Slowly  rising  wage  rates  based  on  in- 
creased productivity. 

"4.  A  high  level  of  employment  of  a  grow- 
ing labor  force.    - 

"Thus  a  high  level  of  employment  seems 
axiomatic  so  long  as  we  do  not  permit  viola- 
tion of  the  Grange  guide  posts. 

"First.  All  prosperity  springs  from  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  or  consumer  goods.  Stat- 
ing It  another  v.'ay,  any  program  which  re- 
tards the  production  of  wealth  Is  unsound. 

"Second.  The  compensation  of  each  should 
be  based  upon  what  be  contributes  to  th« 
general  welfare. 

"Third.  The  prime  pi'rpoee  of  government 
is  to  protect  its  citizers  Irom  aggression,  botb 
physical  and  economic." 
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Shortiige  of  Penicillin 


hX:tW6:ON    Of-    REMARrlS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 


I-.    T::K  HOUS]-;  OF  I^E:  Kt^ENTATIVES 

.'•'  •nday.  December  10.  1945 

Ml.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
severe  shortage  of  penicillin  to  an  extent 
that  endanger.s  the  health  and  .safety  of 
the  people  in  my  district  and  possibly 
the  entire  country. 

There  is  widespread  grippe  in  my  part 
of  the  country  of  a  more  severe  type.    I 
mm  advised  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
fVi-  sickness  htre  in  Washington.  D   C 
d.i.d  (iiher  sections  of  the  Nation. 

It  has  only  b<?en  through  the  grftce  of 
Almighty  God  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  not  been  decimated 
by  some  kind  of  epidemic  during  the  war 
years.  Witli  resistance  lowered  by  war 
work,  lack  of  food,  and  other  items,  we 
have  been  well-favored  in  heaven  that 
disease  has  not  .swept  the  coimtry.  The 
policy  of  the  .\:  :;n  anc:  Navy  in  hoarding 
to  a  degree  that  was  and  still  is  fanta.stic. 
doctors  and  nurses  could  only  contribute 
to  the  danger.  The  civiha:!  ;m  pulation 
was  and  still  is  Vvoefully  lackmg  m  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  doctors  and  nurses  to 
care  for  it.  A:  il  this  crisis  is  not  yet 
pa.-;^c'd  by  anj  :::;ean.-.  Now  is  the  time  c£ 
the  year  when  the  dread  scourge  of  re- 
>Pi'Htory  diseases,  in  r^^'icular.  lays  low 
::-.,. ::on.s  of  our  peopit 

I.,  ray  district  today  there  is  no  supply 
of  penicillin  for  the  public.  All  phar- 
maceutical houses  say  they  have  none  for 
U'  public  and  say  they  do  not  know 
v.i;..t  the  reason  is.  That  is  a  most  un- 
satisfactory answer  for  me,  and  I  refuse 
to  accept  it  for  the  fan  :  ^  :n  my  dis- 
trict. The  only  peniciil.n  btmg  shipped 
is  to  hospitals,  and  even  tliese  are  cut 
one-fourth  of  their  requirements.  If 
there  is  any  left  the  doctors  come  next — 
only  there  is  never  any  left.  And  none 
is  being  sent  to  the  drug  store.'-;  by  the 
pharmaceutical  houses. 

People  and  the  doctors  are  told  to  send 
the  seriously  ill  to  liospitals — why  there 
Is  a  list  of  at  leifit  150  applicants  wait- 
ing to  get  into  the  hospitals. 

When  penicillin  was  made  available  to 
the  public  a  few  months  a^o,  the  price 
dropped  from  $4  to  60  r^-nT.s  per  phial. 
Now.  if  by  chani^e,  y.r;  c  in  a^t  a  phial, 
and  that  is  impossible  in  '  he  irea  I  .'^peak 
of.  it  is  $1.35  a  ptial  p.ix!  l',,;:i„  up.  Who 
is  to  blame  for  this'  C- iMivily  not  the 
doctors  nor  thedruf.;  >-:  s  Wr,y  it-  there  a 
shortage  of  penicilhn  .:i  Luzt ;  ne  County. 
Pa.?  What  answers  will  the  pi..;i  ?naceu- 
tlcal  hoU'.'-  ci.  •■^  Tluv-'-  .  V.  ;:ipanics 
.should  n*  !  i>  .li,.:  .-V  •:;  t.i  nu.k"  i  racket 
out  of  this  iife-savi!:^  d:  i; 
make  tablets  of  th^'  (in: 
tablets  at  $12.60  or  ••:1  0')  r 
of  the  c::.,-'  ;n  !i(}Uid  f  o,  :r, 
and  Co.-'  ■  S3  pt  ;■  cln.s.'  if  tr 
the  la  I  I  r.vAi  cl  :,.t  r  phia!. 
th-  :■■  tore  co.-"  21  ■ .::;:     .;.-  :i: 

'I  here  is  ni'U'e  hari  inert 
to  this  tablet  plan — •;  .it  i> 
with  a  vengeance.     Tli-n, 
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drti':?  companies  are  scattering  a  little 
p'-niciLin  here  and  there  in  all  kinds 
of  ointments,  salves,  pills,  ard  so  forth. 
And  these  bring  high  prices  and  exces- 
sive profits.  Could  it  be  that  these  drug 
manufacturing  companies  are  sitting 
back  like  certain  other  manufacturing 
companies  and  doing  nothing  in  the  line 
of  production  for  the  balance  of  this  year 
because  of  the  excess-profits  tax  which 
will  be  lifted  in  January  1946?  Could 
it  be  that  they  are  selling  to  :he  English 
market  at  a  higher  price  than  the  domes- 
tic market? 

In  the  name  of  the  good  people  of  my 
district  I  demand  an  answer  to  these 
questions.  But  more  right  now  than 
even  that,  I  want  penicillin  made  avail- 
able to  those  in  need  of  it  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  the  siUTOunding  area — and  at 
once.  A  reputable  physician  from 
WOkes-Barre  was  in  touch  v<ith  me  by 
telephone  yesterday  and  protested  the 
circumstances  which  have  produced  this 
penicillin  shortage. 

If  I  do  not  get  action  in  ?A  hours,  I 
am  going  to  demand  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  the  drug-mar. ufacturing 
companies  and  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  especially  these  new  and 
miraculous  drugs  that  must  be  made 
available  to  the  public. 
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Legion  Says  OFA  Rule-.  Oper^.te  Against 
Vetera  n.s 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VUR^LLL 

or  ILLINOIS  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKJrTATIVES 
Monday.  December  10,  1945 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
facing  the  Christmas  season,  millions  of 
people  are  trying  to  buy  practical  Christ- 
mas merchandise.  Including  clothing 
and  textile  articles,  electrical  Jipphances, 
stoves  and  wa.shing  machines  from  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  merchants 
throughout  this  land  whose  s:ocks,  to  a 
large  extent,  are  depleted  and  the 
merchants*  shelves  in  many  instances, 
are  bare  of  goods. 

Plant  machinery  is  ready  tD  turn  out 
the  goods,  labor  is  plentiful,  much  of 
which  cannot  be  employed  bt^cause  the 
OPA  insists  on  holding  price  levels  back 
to  1942  which,  in  many  instances,  pre- 
vents the  manufacturer  from  making 
the  goods  because  of  increase  in  his 
costs,  prevents  the  distributor  and 
wholesaler  from  shipping  them  to  the 
merchants  and  necessarily  deprives  the 
merchants  of  an  opportunity  to  sell  the 
goods.  Worse  than  this  it  pre\  ents  mil- 
lions of  citizens  throughout  tlie  Nation 
from  buying  possibly  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  goods,  ranging  from  children's 
wear  through  the  clothing  line,  and 
electrical  appliances  from  irons,  to  wash- 
ing machines  and  radios  and  through 
tl."  !i;,tdware  hne.  from  toys  to  stoves. 

Durir.:-'  th.>  na^t  2  months  volumes  of 
testimony  lav-  been  taken  before  the 
Ba.nk  r.i'  ar.c  Currency  Committee  on  a 


resolution  to  correct  these  abuses  which 
is  buried  in  that  committee  of  the  House. 

A  cas3  has  been  made  out  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people,  yet  nothing  can  be 
done  to  give  them  relief  because  the 
proposed  legislation  cannot  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

As  evidence  that  the  people  are  in- 
terested, I  hold  in  my  hand  petitions 
which  have  been  signed  by  the  custom- 
ers of  retail  merchants  in  southern  Illi- 
nois who  have  sought  to  buy  merchan- 
dise but  cannot  secure  it.  Over  a  thou- 
sand names  have  been  filed  with  me 
from  a  small  territory  in  Illinois  urging 
the  Congress  to  take  such  steps  in  caus- 
ing a  modification  of  the  regulations  of 
OPA  so  that  they  may  buy  the  neces- 
sities of  life  ranging  from  clothing  which 
is  serioiiSly  needed  by  them  up  to  furni- 
ture and  household  equipment. 

Proof  tas  been  given  before  the  Smith 
committee  that  reconversion  is  being 
held  back  which  is  preventing  the  em- 
plojTnent  of  thousands  of  work6;rs  who 
are  anxious  to  produce  civilian  goods  but 
are  denied  the  opportunity  because  the 
manufacturer,  the  wholesaler,  and  re- 
tailer cannot  operate  on  1942  price  levels 
in  a  great  many  instances. 

Sometbing  must  be  done  to  change 
these  conditions  and  it  is  apparent  that 
it  will  ntt  be  done  unless  the  Meml>ers 
of  Congress  get  together  and  force  such 
action. 

The  matter  is  so  serious  that  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  national 
employment  committee  of  the  American 
Legion  b&^  Commander  Ralph  A.  Sent- 
man,  national  director  of  veterans'  af- 
fairs. 

Commander  Sentman  pointed  out  that 
the  prices  fixed  by  the  OPA  are  a  handi- 
cap to  tlje  World  War  veterans  who  are 
returning  and  are  trjring  to  open  up 
small  businesses  throughout  the  Nation. 
He  point*  out  that  the  1942  prices  fixed 
by  the  OP  A  as  of  1942  presumes: 

1.  That  the  veteran  has  shared  in  the 
abnormal  volume  of  wartime  sales,  which  he 
has  net, 

2.  That  the  veteran  earned  abnormally 
good  wartime  profits  and  as  a  result  has 
ample  cash  reserves,  which  he  has  not. 

He  saj^: 

These  are  the  handicaps  under  which  vet- 
erans currently  go  into  business.  Most 
young  buiinessmen  make  up  for  short  re- 
sources by  giving  unusual  services.  They 
sell  more  than  merchandise.  Under  present 
pricing  regulations  they  will  be  unable  to 
bear  suclj  expense.  OPA  regulations  are 
based  upon  the  experience  of  merclianis  who 
have  not  fyeen  giving  such  services. 

The  serviceman  faces  another  handicap. 
He  is  going  Into  business  in  the  face  of  the 
tightest  supply  situation  that  has  existed 
since  war  broke  out  in  Europe  in  1939.  Re- 
conversion is  not  clicking,  and  Inept,  un- 
economic price  controls  largely  are  respon- 
sible. OPA  says  that  goods  must  come  back 
to  the  market  at  1942  prices.  Mes.nwhUe 
labor  and  raw  materials  costs  have  gone  up 
sharply. 

The  OPA  policy  denies  the  manufacturer 
a  chance  t>o  recover  his  cost  of  makin{;  goods 
and  earn  6  fair  profit  in  many  cases.  As  a 
result  they  simply  refuse  to  make  the  goods 
and  the  e<»nomy  actually  has  b^n  drying  up 
since  VJ-day  instead  of  expanding  as  it 
should.  This,  unless  checked,  wUl  result  In 
unusual  unemployment  conditions  and  vet- 
erans will  suffer. 
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The  young  veteran  will  find  It  hard  to  get 
Batisfactory  goods  to  sell  In  t  le  face  of  this 
Bltuation.  Suppliers  naturally  may  be  ex- 
pected to  sell  their  short  stocks  largely  to 
their  old  customers.  Meanwh  le,  the  veteran 
will  be  approached  by  the  '{.now  birds"  of 
Industry  with  bootleg  goods  cf  questionable 
quality  for  sale  in  black  markets  at  U  the 
traCBc  will  bear. 

The  national  economy  is  suffering  from 
overcontrol  at  the  moment,  i:  mu.%t  remain 
stabilized  until  supply  begins  to  reassert  it- 
self and  competitive  conditions  return.  But 
trying  to  hold  a  fictitious  level  of  1942  is  not 
stabilization.  A  sound  stabUization  policy 
merely  is  a  process  of  permitting  manufac- 
turers and  distributors  to  recover  the  full 
cost  of  the  goods  they  sell  plus  a  fair  profit 

This  is  not  inflationary.  Actually,  at- 
tempts to  hold  unrealistic  price  lines  that 
dry  up  production  are  a  strong  inflationary 
pressure  at  the  moment.  Stabilization  that 
Insures  recovery  of  cost  plus  a  decent  profit 
will  provide  sufficient  Incentive  to  start  goods 
rolling.  Such  a  policy  also  is  sufficiently 
ti^ht  to  protect  the  consumer  against  per- 
sons who  might  take  speculative  or  winofall 
profit. 

The  Interests  of  veterans  who  want  to  go 
into  distributive  or  service  trades  best  would 
be  served  by  adoption  of  the  following  poli- 
cies: 

1.  Manufacturers  and  producers  of  all 
types  should  be  permitted  to  recover  the  full 
cost  of  making  or  producing  goods  with  a 
fair  aUowance  for  profit. 

2.  Distributors  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
cover the  full  cost  of  the  goods  and  services 
they  sell  plus  an  allowance  for  decent  profit. 

These  policies  would  insure  everyone  In 
the  economy  a  fair  deal,  encourage  produc- 
tion, stimulate  employment,  and  return  the 
country  to  its  normal  democratic  pattern  of 
free  enterprise  under  competitive  conditions. 

It  is  apparent  to  the  people  and  should 
be  apparent  to  the  OPA  that  its  policies 
are  dangerously  inflationary.  A  slight 
increase  in  prices  which  would  increase 
the  production  and  supply  of  goods 
might  bend  the  line  a  bit  but  it  would  be 
better  to  bend  the  line  with  a  supply  of 
goods  than  to  break  the  lin«;  by  denying 
the  goods  to  the  public  which  has  the 
money  with  which  to  buy.  It  would  be 
better  to  bend  the  line  and  Encourage 
reconversion  and  -  the  employment  of 
millions  of  people  rather  than  to  keep 
them  unemployed  and  prevent  a  supply 
of  goods  equal  to  the  demand. 

The  OPA  should  attempt  to  stimulate 
production  rather  than  to  restrict  it  as 
It  has  been  doing.  It  has  insisted  on 
retaining  wartime  controls  of  prices  that 
discourage  civilian  production  at  a  time 
when  it  should  readjust  controls  to  pro- 
Vide  Incentives  for  greater  production. 

The  line  has  not  been  held  because 
the  quality  of  the  goods  has  been  greatly 
reduced.  It  cannot  be  held  unless  pro- 
duction is  increased.  Prices  should  be 
readjusted  upward  in  many  instances  to 
give  impetus  to  production  and  distri- 
bution. Control  at  higher  levels  is  not 
inflationary  when  it  brings  a  much 
greater  production  of  civilian  goods  and 
a  better  and  more  fair  income  for  both 
the  maker,  the  seller,  and  the  employer. 
What  this  country  needs  now  .o  prevent 
inflation  and  against  which  the  Govern- 
ment can  tax  to  carry  our  enormous  gov- 
ernmental expense  is  more  goods,  more 
men  employed,  and  higher  incomes  for 
all  to  prevent  inflation  and  to  help  carry 
the  current  expen.ses  of  Government. 

What  the  retailers  want  is  not  neces- 
sarily elimination  of  controls  now — they 


want  honest,  new,  peacetime  readjust- 
ment of  controls  that  recognize  economic 
laws.  They  want  these  changes  to  insure 
production.  If  OPA  will  make  these 
changes  production  will  come  forth  In 
such  volume  that  practically  all  controls 
can  be  eliminated  in  the  very  near  future. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  in  this 
country  of  ours  with  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  machinery  capable  of  mass  pro- 
duction, with  men  ready  to  man  the  ma- 
chines, that  one  bureau  in  Washington 
can  stifle  reconversion,  deny  the  people 
of  the  goods  they  want  to  buy  and  deny 
our  laboring  men  and  returning  soldiers 
an  opportunity  for  employment  and  an 
opportunity  to  succeed  in  business. 

The  Members  of  Congress  should  in- 
sist that  the  resolution  be  reported  cut 
promptly  from  the  Smith  committee  so 
that  we  may  get  on  our  way  tov;ard  an 
economy  of  abundance  by  production 
rather  than  an  economy  of  scarcity  that 
ultimately  may  envelop  the  country  in 
ruinous  inflation. 


Public  Demands  Support  of  Small 
Business  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTJiCSJWIS 

Monday,  December  10,  1945 

Mr,  KEFAUVER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
feature  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Cassapolis  (Mich.)  Vigilant,  under  head- 
ing "Personal  observations  of  the  Vigilant 
editor,"  This  is  tj'pical  of  the  public  de- 
mand throughout  the  country  for  full 
support  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee: 

Thousands  of  small  towns  like  Cassopolls 
and  small  cities  like  Wowagiac,  Niles,  and 
Three  Rivers  depend  for  their  prosperity  upon 
business  enterprises  that  are  small  in  com- 
parison to  those  in  our  larger  cities,  and  the 
future  of  these  small  businesses  depend 
lai^ely  upon  the  consideration  and  treatment 
they  receive  at  our  National  Capital,  Con- 
gressman Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  chair- 
man of  the  Hovise  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, on  November  18  said: 

"I  am  definitely  of  the  opinion  that  big 
Interests  of  the  country  are  endeavoring  to 
persuade  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
scuttle  the  Committee  on  Small  Business  of 
the  House. 

"There  Is  a  sinister  force  in  this  country 
that  is  trying  to  break  down  any  sincere 
efforts  to  help  small  business  during  the 
transition  period,  thereby  aiding  big  busi- 
ness and  monopoly. 

"Small  business  has  no  Washington  lobby, 
and  its  interests  can  be  protected  only  If 
those  who  sincerely  desire  to  see  Justice  done 
to  small  firms  are  permitted  to  proceed  with 
their  work." 

Norman  C.  Wolfe,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Coach  Co.,  in  Cassopolls,  in  his  efforts  to 
procure  much  needed  materials,  has  had 
reason  to  feel  the  effects  of  big  business  pro- 
cedure. In  discussing  Congressman  Pat- 
man's  statements  with  the  writer  of  this 
column,  he  said: 

"I  fully  subscribe  to  Congressman  Patman's 
Bt«tement.    Had  it  not  been  for  an  investi- 


gation conducted  by  the  Hou^e  C(;minlttee 
on  Small  Business  to  certify  to  the  urgent 
need  for  mobile  housing  to  aid  in  the  war 
effort,  the  trailer-coach  industrj*.  Including 
our  company,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
delayed  another  full  year  In  its  effort  to  re- 
turn to  normal  conditions.  Tha  findings  of 
the  committee  were  so  effective  that  we  were 
permitted  by  the  War  Production  Board  to  a 
full  civilian  status  in  April  1944.  under  a  ra- 
tion plan  that  required  our  ccaches  to  be 
channeled  Into  the  hands  of  war  and  other 
essenti.il  workers  to  relieve  acute  housing 
conditions.  This  rationing  plan  was  revoked 
on  May  16.  1945.  We  are  now  limited  only  la 
our  ability  to  produce  coaches  by  serious 
material  shortages. 

"The  present  outlook,"  said  Mr.  Wolfe, 
"presents  an  even  more  uncertain  futur<!>. 
Small  industrial  business  and  merchants  lu 
nearly  all  lines  must  face  and  overcome  the 
tremendous  pressure  forced  at  all  angles  on 
^'  'n    agencies    to    gain    preferential 

t'l  t   in  getting  supplies  and  raw  nia- 

terials.  An  eager  government  can  easily 
'control  or  take  over"  a  dozen  large  com- 
panies but  the  strength  of  our  country,  po- 
litically and  economically,  lies  In  the  small 
businessman  and  the  thousands  of  small 
merchants  scattered  In  thousands  of  com- 
munities throughout  our  Nation.  We  must 
fight  to  keep  from  being  overrun  by  large 
industrial  and  financial  interests  who  seem 
to  be  able  to  reach  listening  ears  in  Wash- 
ington. Small  business  will  be  controlled  or 
taken  over  oi.  y  to  tl;e  extent  it  accepts  or 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  defeatism.  IDefeated. 
the  country  may  well  be  expected  to  take 
an  entirely  different  course:  to  win  is  to 
guarantee  not  only  the  sanctity  and  right  of 
the  small  businessman  and  merchant,  but  to 
add  Immeasurably  to  the  preservation  of  free 
government,  free  enterprise,  and  democracy 
itself." 

We  ijelleve  Mr.  Wolfe's  experience  of  the 
past  few  years  enables  him  to  know  the  sit- 
uation, and  what  he  told  us  is  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  all  good  citizens. 


Demobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  BARTEL  J.  J'  NKN^AN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'TIVES 

Monday.  D3cember  10,  1945 

Mr,  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  old 
General  Hershey  formula  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  keep  our  boys  in  the  service 
both  here  and  overseas  than  to  bring 
them  home  and  keep  them  on  rebef,  is 
still  working. 

Some  of  our  boys,  especially  In  the  Pa- 
cific, were  told  6.  8  and  10  weeks  ago  that 
they  had  sufficient  points  and  would  be 
home  for  Christmas.  Now  they  are  be- 
ing told  bluntly  that  their  hc^es  are  be- 
ing blasted.  Some  are  told  cruelly  that 
that  promise  was  made  only  to  bolster 
up  their  morale,  others  that  they  are  still 
needed,  others  that  there  are  insufficient 
ships  to  take  them  home,  and  so  forth. 

Some  are  discouraged,  other  de- 
pressed, many  in  despair.  Many  write 
home,  "I  had  so  expected  to  be  home  by 
Christmas,  but  it  is  not  to  be  and  I 
thought  I  would  let  you  know  so  you  will 
not  make  any  'sMans." 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from    various    families    of    servicemen 
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relaying  the  forefoing  and  other  similar 
statements. 

Our  political  h.-aders  will  be  asked  a 
lot  of  questions  v.hen  these  boys  finally 
do  get  home.  They  are  aware  of  the 
Hershey  formula  notwithstanding  the 
above-named  alibis  of  their  command- 
ing officers.  They  do  not  like  the  labor 
situation  because  they  beheve  New  Deal 
politicians  are  using  it  as  a  part  of  the 
formula. 

Members  of  Congress  could  help  our 
servicemen  in  no  better  way  than  to  sign 
discharge  petitions  at  the  desk. 


1943  Resoiiitions  of  Winneshiek  County 
Fam  Bureau 

EXTr"N:-U)N   oF    RKMAR?:- 

HON.  HENRY  O.TALLE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  irrit-ENTATIVES 
Monde.      r     <  mber  10.  1945 

M  lALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
•-^  vx.tua  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
ioclude  the  foUowmg  resolutions  adopted 
on  November  13.  1^45  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  of  Winneshi*  k  Ciunty.  Iowa: 

1945   RESOLtmoNs    or   WiNNEsmrK    County 

Farm  I^:"R£.\u 

l  bktslopment  of  i'r  f.ni  a.nent  peacz  pi^ns 
(a)  Because  we  are  Interested  Ui  every  pos- 
sible means  of  avoiding  the  terriflc  cost  of 
life  and  property  which  wotild  result  from 
another  World  War.  we  favor  the  general  plan 
which  ha3  been  drawn  up  to  maiutaai  world 
order  which  was  proposed  and  adopted  by 
the  delegates  of  the  50  nations  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference. 

(bi  We  continue  our  support  of  legislation 
for  world  trade  which  will  make  for  better 
international  relationships  through  more 
freedom  of  exchange  of  goods  between  na- 
tions. 

II.    PRODUCTION    AND    PRICING    POLICY 

(a)  As  farmers  we  favor  the  continuation 
of  the  present  parity  formula  as  a  guide  for 
agriculture  pricing  because  it  still  stands  as 
the  fairest  yardstick  which  has  been  so  far 
developed. 

(b)  Should  It  be  to  the  general  welfare  to 
change  the  parity  formula  we  favor  its  ad- 
justment on  the  basis  of  securing  effective 
consumption,  which,  in  the  long  run,  deter- 
mines the  price  of  farm  products. 

(c)  W'  la  or  the  policy  of  governmental 
control  :;.;•  adjustment  of  agricultural 
produciiun  aiid  urge  that  support  prices  and 
some  form  of  production  control  must  go 
hand  in  hand  to  be  effective  over  a  period 
of  years 

(di  \v  >''■'.. >-.-e  that  a  pricing  program  for 
agricultur,;;  c^'mmodiT'.f"?  sh'-'uld  he  ba.sed  on 
development  of  forc._:.  i:ir..'-Ke:i  ar.  1  a  com- 
mod;'v  '.~>ar.  pr!-Trcu:.  :ietl  : -^  j'rA-.ucuon  con- 
trol  .;    :.t'',-t  ;.i-,,iry 

(ei  Because  ol  the  extreme  weather  riska 
which  all  farniers  must  take  in  the  produc- 
tion of  their  crops,  we  f,T,  :  ,  -imple  crop 
insurance  program  with  empi.a-is  f  n  a«  much 
local  control  as  ;..Ob.'<;b;t  *,^r  Uj.  bes^.  'm'ra-.i.a. 
::i    F%!r:.-.Y  Mf;>,-r    ^nd    indts-.rial    i  r."  dt\-^i.  n 

Ss  :i<,^»,  ic>  ::;i  i,  :.  ;ii  ii.uli^'ry  a:^.:!  l.ib-.-r  rtl.i- 
li^uslu;■^  ;.:.ci  bfhe',  e  c  iiuiuiea  C'.;:.:evei.cv- 
of  rpsr>  :.::•, l.e  leaders  i:^  ;.;t?or.  !ik'".15Tv,  ami 
agruu.-;.  .•  -:',  \.,_;  oc :.i .i.ue  to  be  held  :n 
order  t.--  t, ..;■.;>  ...i.^i  w.^rk  v  ut  over-all  national 
policy  to  the  best  uiteresta  of  tlie  three 
groups. 


(b)  Wlille  the  manpower  shortase  is  very 
much  in  evidence  now.  we  believe  imemploy- 
raent  will  be  one  of  the  major  problems  in  the 
Nation  in  the  years  ahead.  We  ur(;e  curtail- 
ment of  monopoly  in  industry.  pro<luction  of 
goods  iis  efficiently  as  possible,  fair  wages  fcr 
workers,  and  Government  aid  to  returning 
veterans  In  assuring  them  of  their  Jobs  when 
they  return  from  service. 

(c)  We  believe  that  because  of  development 
of  labor-saving  equipment,  a  fewer  number 
of  persons  will  find  Jobs  on  farms  ir.  the  years 
ahead,  and  urge  development  of  mare  indus- 
try as  a  solution  to  unemployment  rather 
than  a  policy  of  trying  to  put  more  persons  on 
the  land. 

IV.    SOIL    CONSERVATION 

(a)  We  t)elleve  great  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  soil  conservation  in  any  general  or 
special  farm  program  which  may  be  developed. 

(b)  In  our  opinion,  any  program  of  price 
support  or  production  control  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  stress  ou  the  coofiervation  of 
soil  resources. 

(c)  Experience  during  the  past  few  years 
has  proven  it  is  good  national  polKy  to  make 
conservation  payments  for  effective  soil- 
building  practices  because  It  will  be  to  the 
be-t  Interests  of  everyone  to  maintain  a  pro- 
ductive soil. 

(d)  We  believe  that  an  effective  i)rogram  in 
soil  conservation  depends  on  continued  edu- 
cational work,  and  urge  that  E.xtet.slon  Serv- 
ice give  more  assistance  in  educational  ef- 
forts  toward   soil   conaervation. 

(e)  Because  we  feel  that  matiTials  used 
for  commercial  fertilizer  are  naturs:  resources, 
we  support  the  national  fertilizer  policy 
adopted  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration which  would  assist  In  making 
available  the  right  kinds  of  fertilizfr  for  every 
farm  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

v.    ST.^TE   LEGISLATION 

( a )  We  reaffirm  our  stand  of  previous  years 
in  supporting  the  principle  of  tfjcation  on 
the  basis  of  ability  to  pay  rather  than  con- 
tinuation of  the  heavy  load  on  property.  For 
this  reason  we  tirge  our  Representatives  and 
Senators  to  support  the  full  collection  of  the 
Iowa  net  income  tax.  We  favor  reasonable 
tax  exemption  for  World  War  veterans  and 
continue  our  stand  for  exemption  of  coop- 
eratives as  well  as  religious  and  educational 
institutions. 

(b)  Schools: 

1.  We  commend  the  last  Iowa  General  As- 
sembly for  legislation  passed  to  take  Iowa  cut 
of  forty-eighth  place  in  its  State  aid  for 
schools  program.  We  believe  further  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  secure  tax  equality  in 
support  of  schools  and  urge  passage  of  bills 
as  recommended  by  the  Iowa  school-code 
c(Mnmittee,  members  of  which  made  a  thor- 
otigh.  nonpartisan  study  of  the  school  prob- 
lems. 

2.  We  commend  members  of  the  Winne- 
shiek County  school-study  committee  and 
school  officials  for  their  efforts  in  getting 
these  facts  before  the  people  of  Winneshiek 
County. 

(C)  Our  observations  lead  us  to  believe  that 
roxious  weeds  are  at  an  all-time  high  in 
seriousness  and  because  of  the  potential 
spread  of  new  noxious  weeds  such  as  creep- 
ing Jonny  and  horse  nettle,  we  urge  serious 
thought  on  the  part  of  those  responsible, 
toward  organized  action  and  an  educational 
campaign  on  noxious  weeds  in  Winneshiek 
County.  Study  indicates  that  an  effective 
county  weed  commissioner  system  is  making 
more  general  progress  than  the  township  sys- 
'tm  and  we  ura:e  the  local  board  of  super- 
vi.^ors  to  consider  this  plan  in  1946.  Wc  also 
lage  continuation  of  AAA  payments  for  weed- 
control  prar  t  ices. 

(di  I:i  'rier  to  complete  an  adequate 
network  of  secondary  roads  in  the  county, 
we  commend  the  last  legislature  in  its  appro- 
priation, m  :r,ri'rh;n--  Fp<;f  -  .!  funds  for  this 
purpose  a  lid  ui;_e  th.  r  th.s  :  and  be  expanded 


to  complete  this  Improverient   as  s(K)n   as 
possible.     ' 

VI.   AOMINTiTRATION  AND  COORDINATION  OF  FARM 
PROGRAM 

<a)  We  commend  the  recently  approved 
plan  by  tke  AAA  of  allocating  of  a  definite 
sum  of  money  for  soil  building,  with  the 
determination  of  these  practices  to  be  paid 
for  being  decided  through  local  adminis- 
tration. 

(b)  We  commend  the  conservative  policy 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  help- 
ing to  hold  down  inflation,  as  well  as  Its  plan 
to  assist  returned  veterans  who  need  credit 
for  farm  uses. 

(c)  We  urge  continued  study  of  govern- 
mental cr#dit  agencies  In  an  effort  to  com- 
bine some  of  the  credit  activities  Into  one 
local  office  because  of  the  confusion  on  the 
part  of  farm  p)eople  as  to  where  to  go  and 
what  agenty  to  contact  In  fining  their  credit 
needs.  We  commend  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration in  its  effort  to  hold  down  Infla- 
tion through  its  conservative  appraisal  jjolicy. 

(d  >  Because  the  Job  of  supplying  technical 
assistance  Is  important  for  a  successful  soll- 
conservati^n  program,  we  approve  the  work 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  as  an  agency 
speclficall|  assigned  to  this  Job.  We  appre- 
ciate the  •fforts  of  the  district  soil  commis- 
sioners In  iidministering  the  district  program 
and  pledg^  our  support  to  an  effective  aud 
expanding}  conservation  program. 

'  VII.  INFLATION  CONTROL 

(a)  As  farmers,  we  tjelieve  general  Infla- 
tion contr|>l  measures  have  been  effective  and 
that  In  gi'neral  these  meastires  have  been 
fair  to  agficulture. 

(b)  We  lurge  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
continue  ilnflation  controls  into  a  period 
sufflclentlj  long  in  the  future  to  hold  down 
Inflation  ^hlch  might  easily  get  out  of  hand 
and  wipe  oMt  many  of  the  gains  already  made. 
We  see  nd  reason  for  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  pr^ent  inflation  on  real  estate  as  the 
control  measures  might  be  worse  than  the 
results.       ] 

VSJl.   RtrUAL   HEALTH    PROGRAMS 

(a)  Wejurge  the  study  by  and  the  organ- 
ization ofj  rural  groups  in  order  to  make 
better  us#  of  the  public  health  facilities 
which  we  already  have  available.  When  the 
need  arlsep.  we  urge  that  these  services  be 
expanded. '  We  commend  the  local  Board  of 
Supervisor^  for  raatnuining  the  county 
health  prqgram  which  is  of  much  service  to 
the  pecple  of  Winneshiek  County. 

(bi  In  order  that  farm  people  enjoy  ade- 
quate medical  care  and  attention  we  favor 
the  study  and  the  working  out  of  arrange- 
ments whereby  farm  families  may  secure 
voluntary  prepayment  health  Insurance. 
These  plans  have  proven  satisfactory  and  we 
expect  will  be  more  effective  and  useful  In 
the  future.  We  are  opposed  to  any  com- 
pulsory goternmental  health  insurance  pro- 
gram. ; 

(c)  Our  Btud.es  show  that  health  authori- 
ties recommend  40  hospital  beds  for  each 
1.000  people.  In  Iowa  there  are  less  than  3 
hospital  beds  per  1.000  people.  This  Is  evi- 
dence of  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  for 
rural  famflles.  We  urge  that  hospital  au- 
thorities study  with  rural  leaders,  ways  and 
means  of  making  recommended  facilities 
easily  accessible  m  the  years  ahead.  W"e 
favor  the  passage  of  the  Hill -Burton  bill 
which  wotiid  provide  financial  help  to  health 
centers  to  be  of  more  service  to  rural  areas. 

IX.  IOWA  STATE  COLLEGE — EXTENSION  SZX\1CX 

(a)  We  express  our  appreciation  for  the 
effective  educational  program  which  has 
been  carried  on  through  the  leadership  of 
Iowa  State  College  and  urge  that  in  order  to 
reach  all  farm  families  each  county  have 
funds  available  for  a  full  time  4-H  club 
agent  In  addition  to  the  county  home  econo- 
mist and  extension  director. 
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(b)  In  order  to  provide  experimental  in- 
formation on  crops,  soils,  and  other  subjects 
we  urge  location  of  an  experiment  farm  in 
the  soil  type  area  most  prevalent  in  Winne- 
shiek Ccunty  and  pledge  our  cooperation  to 
this  type  of  program. 

X.  LI\'ESTOCK,  CROPS,  AND   MARBtZTING 

(a)  Under  our  present  marketing  system, 
producers  of  top-quality  livestock  receive 
little  reward  for  their  efforts  and  we  urge 
study  toward  eventual  marketing  of  livestock 
on  "\  graded  basis. 

(b)  We  urge  continuation  of  the  study  of 
marketing  facilities  In  order  that  coopera- 
tives may  tise  their  federated  resources  in 
the  marketing  of  products.  In  the  future. 
quality  products  will  be  one  of  the  important 
goals  if  good  prices  are  to  be  received  by 
producers. 

XI.  IMPORTANCE  OF  IMPROVING  AND  KAINTAINING 

AN  ErnxmvE  farm  bitreau 

(a)  We  commend  the  House  or  Delegates 
In  establishing  a  Slate  membersh  p  goal  and 
believe  a  long-time  membership  jtoal  should 
be  set  for  125.000  members  for  the  State. 

(b)  We  urge  further  study  In  regard  to 
ways  and  means  of  keeping  members  In- 
formed on  national  and  State  legiiJative  pro- 
posals and  methods  of  securing  tlielr  discus- 
sion on  these  issues. 

XII.   GSNERAL 

(a)  We  believe  that  competent  service  is 
the  first  consideration  in  the  quauacailons  to 
handle  a  county  offire.  and  for  that  reason 
county  officers  should  be  elected  on  a  non- 
partisan bas*s. 

(b)^  We  take  this  jueieans  of  expressing  our 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  newspepers  of  the 
county.  Their  cooperation  has  meant  much 
In  extending  information  to  the  farm  homes 
in  the  county. 

(c)  Luther  College  officials  have  continued 
their  fine  cooperation  in  making  mdlo  station 
KWLC  available  for  weekly  radio  broadcasts 
and  our  appreciation  is  hereby  expressed  for 
this  courtesy. 

(d)  We  commend  the  committees  and  the 
Individuals  whose  vision  made  possible  the 
purchase  of  the  desirable  property  near  the 
Decorah  i  ost  Office  and  urge  the  "support  of 
all  members  in  attaining  the  goal  toward  the 
worth-while  Agricultural  Memorlil  Building. 
We  urge  a  continued  campaign,  ir,  order  that 
funds  may  be  available  to  make  this  building 
possible  as  a  memorial  to  World  War  II  vet- 
erans and  a  useful  building  ol  which  all 
Winneshiek  County  would  be  prcud  to  have 
had  a  part  in  planning. 

John  Amdahl,  Chair m.in. 

Ossian,  Iowa. 
C.  M.  L^ngland, 

SpTjng  Grove,  Minn., 
A.  J   KuHN,  Calmar,  Iowa, 
T,  E   Selnes.  Mabel.  Minn., 
Mrs.  R.  M.  BjoNERt;D, 

Calmar,  lotca, 
Mrs.  Melvln  Flaskzbud. 

Ridgeioay,  Iowa, 
Joe  V.  Frana. 

Fort  Atkinson.  Iowa, 
County  Rrs-Jzitinns  Committee. 


Old-Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance 


REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GALLAuhLK 

of    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  10,  1945 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Including  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Hennepin  Board 
of  County  Commissioners,  Hennepin 
County.  Minn.,  in  reference  to  the  so- 
called  Townsend  bill. 


Hennepin  County  includes  half  of  my 
district  and  all  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
Minnesota.  I  have  been  trying  for  a 
long  time  to  see  if  I  could  not  speed  up 
action  and  get  a  vote  of  the  House  on 
the  Townsend  bill. 

The  resolution  following  is  an  endorse- 
ment of  H.  R.  2229,  known  as  the  Town- 
send  bill: 

Whereas  during  the  10  years  that  the  old- 
age  and  Eur^■ivors  Insurance  lew  has  now 
been  in  operation  it  has  collected  $7,083.- 
000,000  from  the  citizens  of  this  country. 
Of  this  vast  sum  it  has  returned  only  1307.- 
000,000  to  the  channels  of  business  and  em- 
ployment back  home,  through  benefits  to 
benefic.arles;    and 

Whereas  to  ex«.end  and  broaden  this  pres- 
ent old-age  and  survivors  insurance  law  to 
cover  more  millions  of  our  citizens,  as  now 
prcp>osed  by  some,  would  mean  an  even 
greater  flow  of  tax  dollars  to  V.'ashlngton 
with  a  correspondingly  small  return  in  bene- 
fits to  recipients  back  home  and.  thus  to 
business  and  employment  channels  through- 
out the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  greater  buying  power  among  our 
lower  income  groups  in  every  city,  town,  and 
village  ever  the  country  will  be  an  immedi- 
ate and  vital  factor  in  creating  more  busi- 
ness, employment  and  prosperity  In  our  post- 
war era;  and 

Whereas  the  operation  of  the  present  old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  law  shows  clear- 
ly that  this  law  is  insufficient  and  wholly 
Inadequate  to  provide  this  buying  power 
or  meet  the  future  demands  and  needs  of 
cur  people;  that  plans  are  now  being  consid- 
ered In  Washington  to  revise  and  Improve 
this  law;  and 

Whereas  there  is  now  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Congressman 
Canncns  Federal  insurance  bill,  H.  R.  2229. 
which  provides  for  adequate  social  insurance 
for  all  unemployable  citizens  over  18  years 
old.  widows  with  one  child  or  more  to  sup- 
port and  voluntary  retirement  at  60  years; 
and 

Whereas  all  tax  revenue  collected  under 
this  bill  each  month  (less  administration 
costs)  will  be  prorated  among  the  qualified 
beneficiaries  and  returned  to  the  channels 
of  trade,  creating  more  business  and  em- 
ployment throughout  the  Nation,  all  within 
60  days  time:  Therefore  be  it 

R?solved  by  the  Hennepin  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  in  regular  session  assembled , 
That  we  hereby  respectfully  urge  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  pass  the  Can- 
non Federal  Insurance  bill,  H.  R.  2229.  at  the 
earliest  possible  time.  In  order  to  give  ade- 
qviate  social  insurance  to  all  our  citizens  and 
to  provide  the  necessary  buying  power  to  In- 
sure Increased  business  and  employment  at 
home  In  postwar  America;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Sam  Ratburn.  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  Senators  Hbnrik  Ship- 
STEAD  and  Joseph  H.  Ball;  and  Congressmen 
Walter  H.  Judd  and  William  J.  Gallagher. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  anu  Power 
Project 

REMARKS 

HON.  WlLLiAMA.  PiriEhGLR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ' 

Monday,  December  10,  1945 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
started  out  to  make  reports  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
concerning  the  St.  Lawrence  project  on 


November  12.  and  I  have  made  a  re- 
port each  week  since  that  time.  My  re- 
port today  makes  the  sixth  time  that  I 
have  found  it  necessary  to  remind  that 
American  people  that  somewhere  in 
Washington  there  is  a  boy  named  Rip 
Van  Winkle.  As  I  recall  it  Rip  Van 
Winkle  slept  for  18  years,  but  I  am 
rusty  on  my  globaloney,  and  one  of  the 
students  tells  me  that  that  old  New 
York  boy.  Rip.  slept  for  20  years.  It 
begins  to  look  as  though  the  men  in 
chrrgp  of  the  administration  program 
locking  toward  the  development  of  the 
are  thinking  about  a  20  years'  nap. 
That  is  a  long  time,  but  the  American 
people  have  put  up  with  a  lot  of  atroci- 
ties on  the  home  front  and  I  suppose  a 
choice  of  having  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  die  of  starvation  and  neglect, 
probably  the  intelligentsia,  speaking  in 
the  language  of  the  administrauion  lead- 
ers, have  just  decided  to  put  this  old 
knight  known  as  St.  Lavyrence  to  sleep 
for  20  years.  I  vigorously  and  vehe- 
mently object  to  giving  him  any  lonjj 
period  of  rest  like  that.  Why?  He 
might  not  even  wcke  up. 

Nbw.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  3d  day  of 
October  1945,  with  the  rattle  of  drums 
and  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  noise  of 
the  sabers,  we  were  told  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  had 
the  blessing  of  the  adminii^tration.  I  do 
not  believe  it.  There  has  not  been  a  thing 
done  from  that  day  to  this  on  the  p>art  of 
responsible  administration  leaders,  ex- 
cept to  mark  time. 

A  lot  of  people  are  wearing  out  their 
shoes  drilling  around  like  wooden  sol- 
diers, and  while  we  seem  to  have  plenty 
of  shoe  leather,  I  do  not  like  to  see  the 
boys  wear  out  their  wooden  shoes.  Let 
us  have  some  action.  Measured  in  point 
of  days,  it  has  been  69  days  as  of  today. 
December  10,  1945,  since  we  were  assured 
that  everything  was  all  right.  Now.  on 
the  sixty-ninth  day,  ripht  here  In  the  city 
of  Wa.shington,  the  weatherman  favors 
us  with  a  big  snow  storm.  Even  the 
weatherman  is  laughing  at  these  pro- 
testations of  speed  which  appears  to  l>e 
in  reverse  motion. 

Just  to  get  things  ir.  chronological  or- 
der, and  by  way  of  rep«;tition,  I  again  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  introduced  a 
House  bill.  H.  R.  871,  which  does  not  differ 
materially  from  present  pending  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  and  Senate.  This  bill 
provided  for  the  immediate  construction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project  and  was  introduced  January  4, 
1945.  That  was  11  months  and  6  days 
ago. 

But  turning  aside  from  ancient  history 
and  coming  down  to  date,  we  note — and  I 
quote  from  the  Congressional  Record. 
Appendix  page  A5258.  for  December  4, 
1945,  where  this  language  is  used : 

This  legislation  has  strong  bipartisan  Fpon- 
Eorshlp.  In  the  Senate,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 104  was  introduced  on  October  2.  as  a 
Joint  resolution,  by  Senator  Barklet.  Demo- 
crat. Kentucky,  for  himself  and  Senators 
Wagner.  Democrat.  New  York;  Hnx,  Demo- 
crat. Alabama;  Tatloh.  Democrat,  Idaho; 
Aiken,  Republican.  Vermont;  Fiecusok.  Re- 
publican, Michigan:  Lancer,  Republlcmn. 
North  Dakota;  Vancenberc.  Republican. 
Michigan;  Shipstiad.  Republican.  Minne- 
sota; aud  La  Follettz,  Progressiw,  Wiscon- 
sin. I 
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This  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 104.  was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  where  it  now  reposes, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  69  days  have  now 
elapsed. 

October  3, 1945,  President  Truman  sent 
a  message  to  Congress  calling  for  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 

October  4.  1945. 1  called  for  immediate 
action  on  the  Barkley  resolution.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  1C4.  See  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  page  A4170, 

On  November  12,  1945.  I-called  atten- 
tion to  delay,  and  no  action  on  the  Baik- 
ley  resolution.  See  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, page  10601;  also  Appendix,  page 
A4835. 

On  November  19,  1'  "''  I  called  atten- 
tion to  delay.  See  CoN'Ressional  Rec- 
ord, page  10810;  also  Appendix,  page 
A4588;  Record  for  November  19. 

On  November  20.  1945,  this  matter  was 
discussed  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Appendix,  page  A5231:  Congres- 
sional Record  for  December  3,  1945. 

On  November  26.  1945,  I  called  atten- 
tion to  continued  delay.  See  Congres- 
sional Record  for  November  26.  page 
10985;  also  Congressional  Record,  same 
date.  Appendix,  page  A51C9. 

On  Dscembei-  3.  1945,  I  again  called 
attention  to  the  unexplained  delays. 
See  Congressional  Record  for  December 
3.  1945.  Appendix,  page  A5231;  also 
Congressional  Record  for  December  3, 
int.T  Appendix,  page  A5246. 

I  .TJ   OF  THE   NATIOW   AND   OTHERS   WANT   TO 

KNOW     V.HY    THE    DELAY 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  forty  or  fifty  million 
people  in  the  midwestern  part  of  the 
United  States  want  to  know  the  answer 
to  the  $64  question,  "Why  this  delay?" 
Among  these  people  are  farmers,  busi- 
nessmen. sm.all  manufacturers,  and  peo- 
ple in  every  walk  of  life  who  want  the 
Midwest  to  have  the  advantages  of  wa- 
ter transportation  rates  in  order  to  pro- 
mote their  economic  welfare.  Next  ycr.r, 
the  politicians  will  be  around  in  the  Mid- 
west looking  for  votes.  We  are  making 
the  record  now  for  or  against  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 
The  voters  will  decide  next  fall  who  has 
short-changed  them  on  this  grreat  under- 
taJcing,  unless,  of  course.  K  .*  V.-n  Winkle 
wakes  up  and  goes  to  woit;.  Will  we 
have  to  say  next  year  that  we  have  a 
Rip  V  i;i  v: i:\k\e  administration? 

R    ■■•    \    'N     \^^NKIi    A"  C    TKE    SEAWAY 

WhiJe  we  are  waiting  for  developments 
oh  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  wl':  do  not  harm 
to  turn  to  literary  pur  i; :•>  and  I  now 
observe  that  Washin  ■  n  Ir.  n<?  wrote 
some  documents  \^ ;  :"h  j:e  ra"'  d  as  mas- 
terpieces. The  m-^  \\:. eh  w.i  give  him 
a  place  among  th"  i.mnv  rtai-  is  the  story 
of  Rip  Van  V/inkle.  Rip  is  an  imaginary 
character,  and  when  Wp->hin'^ton  Irving 
wrote  it  he  crediud  tl  •  auh  rship  with 
am.'h'r  in"'^'-::n;;ry  charai'lt-r.  D.-'ir:;-^ 
Kn:cKvrbocKci"  I  fort  fi  -d  mv^f  K  iccay 
with  the  Sketch  B  ^'k  ifm  the  C  ngres- 
sional  I;"  v'i-v,  ar.j  I  ret"'  r  to  the  intro- 
ductici.  A.,,;  h  4-  A\  uwoc  aii-  ; 
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RIP    VAN     WINKLE A    POSTHUMOUS    WEPTING    OF 

riEDRICH  KNIC  TRBOCKEK 

By  Woden,  God  of  Saxons, 

Prom  whence  somes  Wensday,  that  Is  Wodens- 

day, 
Truth  is  a  thing  that  ever  I  will  keep 
Unto  thylike  day  in  which  I  creep  Into 
My  sepulcher. 

— Carttcright. 

Then  follows  an  explanatory  note  to 
the  effect  that  the  story  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle  was  found  among  Diedrich's  pa- 
pers. Then,  of  course,  is  the  delightful 
story  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  and  a 
recital  that  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
was  a  little  Dutch  village;  that  R'p  Uved 
there  for  many  years;  that  everybody 
liked  the  fellow,  and  that  not  a  dog  would 
bark  at  him  throughout  the  neighbor- 
hood. However,  Rip  fell  out  with  work 
and  was  one  of  those  boys  who  liked  to 
live  in  Idleness.  There  is  the  story  of 
his  wife  who  tried  to  reform  Rip,  but 
without  success,  so  Rip  strolled  away 
into  the  woods  in  order  to  escape  work 
on  the  farm  and  the  lectures  of  his  good 
wife.  He  took  his  gun.  accompanied  by 
his  dog  Wolf,  one  fine  autumn  day  and 
went  into  the  mountains,'  and  he  en- 
countered a  strange  figure  and  natur- 
ally Rip  and  this  fellow  struck  up  an 
acquaintance  and  rambled  through  a 
ravine,  until  they  met  som.e  odd-looking 
personages.  Rip  had  no  trouble  adapt- 
ing himself  to  the  new  and  strange  sur- 
roundings, and.  as  Washington  Irving 
says,  he  was  a  thirsty  soul  and  started 
to  take  a  few  drinks  with  the  folks  and 
he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  This  kept  up 
for  20  years.  Finally  he  awoke  and  then 
follows  the  portrayal  of  Rip's  adventures 
and  the  progress  the  world  had  made  in 
that  period  of  20  years.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, if  you  want  to  read  this  story 
while  you  are  waiting  for  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project,  go  over 
to  the  Congres-sional  Library. 

WHKHE   WILL   WE  GET  THE  MONET? 

To  get  beck  to  business,  Mr.  Speaker, 
someone  is  going  to  ask  where  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  the  money  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
project.  Well,  we  could  get  it  the  same 
place  that  this  administration  is  getting 
$500,000,000  to  pour  down  a  rat  hole 
(called  a  loan  to  Prance:  the  same  place 
they  will  get  $4  000.000  000  for  another 
country  that  is  hard  up.  Great  Britain; 
and  the  same  place  that  they  will  get  the 
money  for  poverty-stricken  Joe  Stalin, 
who  only  wants  $6  000,000.000  >.  When 
the  boys  want  to  waste  money  they  do  not 
have  any  trouble  finding  it. 

I  realize  that  the  American  taxpayers 
are  entitled  to  con.sideration.  However, 
there  is  a  sharp  line  of  distinction.  There 
are  those  projects  which  are  worth  while 
and  wh  ch  will  benefit  the  American  peo- 
ple. When  we  spend  money  on  those 
projects,  which  is  an  investment  which 
will  pay  large  dividends  in  way  of  in- 
creased wealth  of  our  country.  Then 
there  are  those  projects  and  other  meth- 
ods of  spending  money,  which  have  no 
economic  value.  These  loans  for  exam- 
ple belone:  to  this  latter  class.  So  do 
bt!  iidoeglmg  Uke  raking  leaves  from  one 
^lUt  of  the  street  to  the  other.  We  need 
have  no  hesitation  in  appropriating 
money  when  the  investment  is  going  to 
come  back  m  dividf^nds. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Uonday,  December  10,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  some 
intere^ing  correspondence  re;?arding 
duties  !le\1ed  by  the  British  Government 
on  gift  packages  sent  by  Americans  to 
needy  i^elatives  in  England: 

M'Nt'E.\poLis.  Minn..  Nor>ember  6,  194S. 
Dr.  WaLteji  Judd. 

Washington .  D.  C. 

DevrJDr.  Jucd:  During  the  war  I  have  been 
sending  5-pound  parcels  of  groceries  and 
ChristEias  gifts  to  my  elderly  brother  and 
his  fan  lly,  to  help  them  out  in  a  very  needy 
situati(  n.  as  I  vinderstcod  Britain  wan  gljtd 
for  us  |o  do  all  we  could  to  help  our  relatives 
out  duiing  such  a  critical  period. 

I  dia  not  learn  until  the^  1st  of  October 
that  for  every  parcel  sent  tliey  have  had  to 
pay  dur-  on  them. 

M'-  prother.  a  retired  doctor,  has  been 
bombei  out  of  three  homes.  One  he  occu- 
pied, hftmself  and  famUy.  the  other  two  he 
rented.  Those  he  rented  were  smashed  to 
atoms.  The  one  he  Uved  In  was  so  badly 
damaged  he  could  not  remain  in  It.  So  they 
mo\"ed  ito  another  part  of  the  county,  Surrey 
by  naiie.  just  outside  of  London,  and  have 
lived  pfert  of  the  time  In  an  air-raid  shelter 
in  the  yard.  Although  an  old  man,  he  has 
contributed  to  the  war  effort  filling  out  pre- 
scriptions for  the  doctors  In  the  different  dis- 
pensaries in  their  city. 

I  ami  much  disappointed  that  they  in  their 
posltloti  must  pay  duty  on  the  little  help  we 
are  allowed  to  send  them.  Remember,  these 
gifts  a^e  unsolicited. 

I  hojie  England,  who  has  urged  the  United 
States  to  send  gifts  of  c'othing,  etc.,  will  t>e 
generous  enough  to  cancel  the  duty  on  gifts 
to  somi !  of  her  people  If  she  wants  to  be  good 
friends  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Thai  king  you  for  any  influence  you  can 
exert,  ]   am. 

•  Tours  sincerely, 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Young. 


Mrs.  A. 


lish  ci 
offici 


NOVEMBXB  23.  1945. 
G.  Young. 
'  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Dear'  Mrs.   Young:  The   British   Embassy 
has  replied  to  my  inquiry  as  to  why  duty 
is  changed   on   gift   packages    sent   to   Eng- 
ens.    It  states  that  British  ciostoma 
report  the  duty  on  foodstuffs  is  so 
low  thit  the  people  have  not  been  objecting 
to  pa3r^g  it.    For  example: 

Percent 

Dry  fruit  and  raisins 10 

Hams  and  bacon 10 

Other  lieats lo 

Cents 

Tea.  pound 13 

Sugar,   xjund 4 

Butter,  pound 2 

The  luty  on  new  clothing  made  of  wool 
and  CO  .ton  is  20  percent,  plus  purchase  tax 
of  16-jj percent.  The  purchase  tax  is  levied 
on  the  I  total  value  plus  the  20-percent  cus- 
toms tix— making  it  about  40  percent  in  all. 
A  mucji  higher  tax  Is  levied  on  clothing 
made  dr  silk  or  fur,  which  of  course  is  not 
generally  sent  by  Americans  to  tbeir  needy 
relative!;  in  England. 

No  duty  is  levied  on  used  clothing  If  It 
is  declio-ed  "worn  clothing,  no  commercial 
value"  and  shows  definite  signs  of  wear,  it 
Will  be  admitted  free  of  duty  and  the  pur- 
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chase  tax  Is  levied  at  the  discretion  of  cus- 
toms officials. 

I  am  having  your  letter  placed  In  the  Con- 
CRESSIONAL  RECORD.  I  hope  that  may  help 
get  a  change  of  policy  by  the  British  customs 
Officials.  It  seems  to  me  unjustifiable  to 
charge  duty  on  gift  packages  from  the  needy 
recipients  of  them. 

Incidentally,  inquiry  from  the  French  Em- 
bassy reveals  that   the  French   Government 
levies  no  duty  on  such  gifts  to  its  citizens, 
except  cigarettes  or  fur  and  sUk  garments. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Waltek  H.  Judd. 


Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  10.  1945 

Mr.- PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  appeal  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities: 

We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts, call  for  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  (Rep- 
resentatives Wood  and  Rankin).  Most  of  U3 
Joined  the  fight  which  helped  to  defeat  the 
Dies  commitice.  It  took  time  to  expose  the 
true  nature  of  the  Dies  committee.  No  fur- 
ther time  is  required  to  expose  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  whose  per- 
sonnel and  tactics  indicate  fidelity  to  the 
Dies  tradition,  which  is  the  Fascist  tradition. 
It  attacl^  progressive  action  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  communistic.  It  divides  the  pro- 
gressive forces.  It  intimidates  liberals,  par- 
ticularly those  in  Government  service.  It  is 
a  fnenace  to  civil  liberty.  • 

It  gives  no  promise  of  investigating  the 
dangerously  subversive  American  Fascist 
movements.  It  uses  the  term  "communism" 
as  a  name-calling  technique  directed  against 
progressive  movements  in  an  effort  to  de- 
ceive the  American  people  and  bring  reaction 
draped  in  the  American  flag. 

This  technique  operated  by  Hitler  on  an 
International  scale  nearly  cost  us  cur  civili- 
zation. Used  inside  many  nations,  it  laid  the 
ground  work  for  his  later  conquests.  We 
know  the  method  now,  and  the  failure  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  dissolve  this 
committee  will  bring  discredit  on  its  own 
head.  We  urge  the  House  to  remember  the 
Dies  committee  and  to  dissolve  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  now. 

Prof.  Gordon  D.  Allport,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Abraham  T.  Alper,  At- 
torney; Alfred  Albert.  Attorney; 
Rhoda  Truax  Aldrich,  Writer; 
John  S.  R.  Bourne,  Attorney;  Prof. 
Bart  J.  Bok.  Harvard  University 
Observatory;  Judge  Lawrence  G. 
Brooks;  Alice  Stone  BlackweU; 
Rev.  Carl  Bihldorff,  First  Parish 
(Unitarian);  Prof.  Edwin  G.  Bor- 
ing, Harvard  University:  Emory  8. 
Bucke,  Editor,  Zlon's  Herald; 
Rabbi  Beryl  D.  Cohon,  Temple 
Sinai;  Edward  Cooper,  Secretary, 
Boston  Urban  League:  Charles  P. 
Curtis.  Jr..  Attorney;  John  8.  Cod- 
man,  Attorney;  Edward  A.  Cahill, 
Associate  Director.  Unitarian  Serv- 
ice Committee;  Angus  Cameron, 
Little.  Brown  &  Co.:  Prof.  Paul  P. 
Cressey,  Wheaton  ,  College:  Prof. 
Edward  Ely  Curtis,  WeUesley  Col- 
lege; Representative  Florence  E. 
Cock;  Albert  V.  Danlelsen;  Henry 
W.  L.  Dana,  Writer;  Prof.  E.  Mer- 


rick Dodd.  Harvard  Law  School; 
Bernard  De  Voto,  Author  and 
Critic;  Frank  E.  Dunn,  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  Massachusetts 
Council  of  Churches;  Rev.  Gardi- 
ner M.  Day,  Christ  Church,  Cam- 
bridge: Rev.  Joseph  F.  Fletcher, 
Episcopal  Theological  School; 
Stephen  H.  Pritchman,  Editor, 
the  Christian  Register;  Dr.  Merritt 
F.  Garland:  Edwin  B  Goodell,  Jr., 
Architect:  Sidney  Grant,  Counsel, 
CIO:  Mrs.  Malcolm  Green,  Educa- 
tion Chairman,  Boston  City  Fed- 
eration of  Organizations;  Prof. 
Harrison  Harley,  Simmons  Col- 
lege; Bishop  Lewis  O.  Hartman, 
New  England  Area  Methodist 
Church:  Dcv.  David  R.  H«nter.  Di- 
rector Religious  Education.  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  Massachusetts;  Rev. 
Kenneth  Hughes.  St.  Bartholo- 
mews Church.  Cambridge;  Prof.  S. 
Ralph  Harlow.  Smith  College.  Prof. 
Howard  Mumford  Jones,  Harvard 
University;  Rabbi  Samuel  Korff, 
Kahilleth-Jac(Jb  Synagogue:  Rev. 
Herman  F.  Lion,  Second  Parish, 
Marlboro;  Norman  E.  Lockwood. 
Publisher,  Zion's  Herald;  George 
E.  Lodgen;  Florence  Luscomb,  Vice 
President,  Massachusetts  Civil 
Liberties  Union:  Representative 
Louis  Lobel:  Mrs.  W.  O.  B.  Little, 
Chairman.  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee for  World  Federation: 
David  E.  Lawe.  Housing  Authority; 
Beaton  Manning;  Prof.  Kirtley 
Mather,  Harvard  University:  Rev. 
WUburn  B.  Miller.  First  Parish, 
Cambridge:  Robert  B.  Mills,  Port 
Agent.  National  Maritime  Union; 
Rov.  M  J.  Minor,  President.  Min- 
isters Interdenomlnationfll  Alli- 
ance: Ethel  P.  Moors;  John  F. 
Moors;  Frof.  Kenneth  B.  Murdock. 
Harvard  University;  Prof.  A.  How- 
ard Myers,  Attorney;  Malcolm  S. 
Nichols.  General  Secretary,  Prmily 
Society:  Mrs.  Rose  Norwood.  Wom- 
en's Trade  Union  League;  Prof. 
Louise  Overacker.  Wellesley  Col- 
lege; Rabbi  Isidore  D.  Passow, 
New  England  Zionist  Emereency 
Council:  Rev.  William  W.  Peck; 
Mrs.  Oseood  Perkins,  formerly  di- 
rector. Boston  Stage  Door  Canteen; 
Rev.  Prentiss  L.  Pemberton.  Min- 
ister to  Baptist  Students  in  Bos- 
ton: Rev  Vivian  T.  Pomeroy.  First 
Parish,  Milton;  Phelps  Putnam, 
Writer;  Martin  D.  Richardson, 
Boston  Chronicle:  Mrs.  William  Z. 
Ripley:  Joseph  Salerno.  Chairman. 
Massachusetts  CIO;  Mrs  Somers  H. 
Sturgis:  Joseph  I.  Seifert,  Vice 
President  American  Jewish  Con- 
press.  New  England  District:  Mrs. 
Bertha  Sperber.  Boston  Reporter. 
National  Federation  for  Constitu- 
tional Liberties;  Mary  E.  Soneer. 
Secretary.  Massachusetts  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union:  Donald  Oeden 
Stewart.  Script  Writer;  Prof. 
George  Sarton,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity: Rev.  Carl  A.  Seaward.  Direc- 
tor. Barnard  Memorial.  Dorches- 
ter; Henry  R.  Silberman.  Director, 
American  Jewish  Congress,  New 
Ei^gland  District;  Edward  Spiegel. 
Attorney;  Harry  Shumann:  Mrs. 
Arthur  Shurcllff:  Prank  Sleerel. 
New  England  Director,  WOPWA; 
Benjamin  L.  Schwalb;  Paul  Sey- 
mour. Executive  Director,  United 
Electrical  &  MRWA;  Alan  Steln- 
ert;  Rev.  John  H.  Taylor:  Morris  R. 
Taylor:  Robert  Gould  Shaw  House; 
Harry  B.  Weiner.  United  Packing 
House  Workers;  Katherine  Welles, 
Executive  Secretary,  Good  Neigh- 
bor Association:  Mrs.  Andrew  N. 
Winslow;  KflT.  Charles  P.  Wellman, 


Channlng  Church.  Dorchester; 
Rolland  E.  Wolfe,  Professor  of  Old 
Testament,  Tufts  College  School  of 
Religion. 

I  would  like  to  commend  these  people, 
for  the  perception  and  intelligence  they 
have  shown  in  calling  on  Congress  to 
abolish  the  un-Aniehcan  committ'Ce. 


Adequacy  in  Our  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WilFV 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  10  (IcQislaiive  day  of 
Monday,  October  29  > ,  1945 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rjsk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  Adequacy  in  Our  Time, 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Association 
of  the  Oldest  Inhabitants  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
eightieth  anniversary,  on  December  7 
last,  at  the  Willard  Hotel  in  this  city. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Four  years  ago  today.  Pearl  Harbor  came 
upon  us  like  a  thief  in  the  night— and  Amer- 
ica went  to  work. 

Three  years  ago  Hitler  was  knocking  at 
Stalingrjid,  Rommel  at  the  gates  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  Japs  were  jx)unding  on  the 
door  of  Australia. 

Two  years  ago  the  war  situation  had 
changed  for  the  better,  and  2  years  ago  I  had 
the  privilege  of  comradlng  with  you,  and  I 
want  to  sav  I  feel  distinctly  honored  to  be 
asked  to  address  you  again.  It  is  good  to 
be  with  you.  It  is  a  privilege  to  break  breed 
with  you  and  a  greater  privilege  to  exchange 
ideas.  Old  friends  surround  us.  This  is  like 
a  homecoming — a  homecoming  of  old  friends. 

On  the  occasion  when  I  last  spoke  to  you, 
I  said  that  the  people  of  this  District  were 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  national 
Congress.     I  repeat  that  conviction  tonight. 

Many  of  you  remember  the  nineties — the 
horse  and  buggy  days,  when  the  War,  Navy, 
and  Slate  Buildings  were  the  glory  of  Wash- 
ington's architecture. 

We  have  traveled  a  long  way  since  then. 
Today  this  city  Is  the  finest  capital  in  the 
world. 

In  the  intervening  years,  each  of  you  have 
lived  much,  witnessed  much,  and  contributed 
much. 

On  December  7.  1S43,  when  I  was  your 
guest  speaker.  I  said.  "On  your  founding  day 
3  years  ago,  Japan  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
It  is  my  heartfelt  prayer  that  on  other  found- 
ing days,  the  Odest  Inhabitants  may  serve 
the  District  of  Columbia  b>essed  with  normal 
and  secure  living,  by  perpetuating  the  Amer- 
ican traditions  of  liberty  in  a  world  of  peace  " 

In  these  brief  2  years  since  I  addressed 
you  the  wish  that  I  then  expressed  has  been 
partially  fulfilled.  Victory  has  perched  upon 
our  banners.  The  chief  exponents  of  fascism 
have  suctumbed,  and  over  this  land  the  dove 
of  peace  hovers.  But  a  new  worJd  has  been 
discovered.  The  advance  of  man's  knowledge 
and  the  utilization  of  atomic  energy  have 
swept  us  ahead  a  thousand  years.  New  prob- 
lems, such  as  we  never  conceived  of  3  yean 
ago.  are  before  us  for  solution.  But  I  have 
no  fear;  America  has  ever  been  adequate. 
The  inspiration  of  builders  like  you  will  serve 
to  make  sure  that  this  and  coming  genera- 
tions v.ill  meet  head-on  the  problems  tlUt 
arise  and  will  solve  the  same.  * 
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War  always  disrupts.  It  muddles  the 
stream,  but  time  will  make  the  water  clear. 
Our  strike  sltufttlon.  our  failure  to  get  quick 
reconversion,  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
world  la  the  Far  East  and  In  the  Near  Kast. 
or  failure  to  provide  adequate  housing  fa- 
cilities for  our  increase  In  population  and 
especially  for  our  returning  veterans — are  all 
symptoms  of  the  aftermath  of  war.  But  we'll 
settle  down  and  clean  up  the  mess.     Ho'.v? 

All  problems  will  have  to  be  solved — by 
work.  Edison  said  99  percent  of  genius  was 
work.  It  wa«  work  that  built  the  political, 
economic,  social,  and  religious  structure  of 
America — work,  coupled  with  the  Initiative 
and  Inventive  genius  of  this  great  race.  Those 
who  would  substitute  anything  else  for  work 
are  saboteurs  fo  America's  future. 

The  human  mind  has  the  faculty  of  making 
solutions  complicated.  We've  been  trying 
complicated  methods  for  a  long  time.  We've 
tried  to  settle  economic  problems  by  legisla- 
tion. It's  tlm(  to  wake  up  and  try  lnd\istry, 
work,  and  common  sense.  Dooley  says  that 
they  call  It  common  sense,  but,  by  Jira- 
miny.  It  Is  the-  scarcest  commodity  on  the 
market.  But.  In  my  opinion,  It  Is  growing 
In  volume.  It  has  lain  dormant  for  some 
time,  but  recent  years  Indicate  It  is  no  longer 
asleep.  With  the  tremendous  pent-up  buy- 
ing power  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  billion  dol- 
lars, coupled  with  the  tremendous  demand 
for  goods,  there  is  no  other  way  except  to 
settle  down  to  work  and  produce. 

We  are  facing,  however,  a  labor  situation  in 
America  that  does  reqviire  that  American 
leadership  handle  It  In  the  same  way  that  rve 
handled  a  similar  situation,  when  wealth 
menaced  the  individual  liberties  of  our  peo- 
ple. 6ome  of  you  recall  that  period  very 
well,  when  strong  men  became  possessed  of 
exceedingly  large  fortunes  and  developed 
the  fascist  complex.  As  one  such  man  said, 
"The  public  be  aamned.  "  Then  there  arose 
men  of  vision  and  courage  who  say  that  If 
this  power  were  not  curbed  It  would  lead  to 
the  a  iv,.;..  nt  the  Republic.  As  a  resiilt, 
tho  :  !-i  J  i-.j  Commerce  Act,  the  Clayton 
A  .  M.  i  ikins  Act,  the  Robin&on-Patman 
Aci,  iw^a  vviher  legislation  were  passed  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  and  restrain  the  fas- 
( '^r  Mciivllies  I'T  !n;-:i  vwlio  I  w lied  and  used 
gr   :.  •    wealth. 

I'.    },;i.s   •■".(r    1  •■.  :;,  :,'.    : ;.      :...v-ory   of   the 

rn.  f  M.,;''!!  ;••  ..■  -  I  ,)rA.:  ;.,i>  inrn  central- 
ized in  tnc  imr.c-  ii  ,t  ic*  (>i.4r  lorefathers 
Ruw  lb  .:     '^     !i'.-'>    •■-.:  ;ii>i^-ii<  c!   a  ).;  jvernment 

i  :.■■;••  -:i'x  ■;,,,'  .r.  ■.;  .v«-r:.nifi  ■  r  hey  Could 
not  ii.ive  ;u  ,  .i:,.i  1 1  iinj.:!".'  p  w.-r  in  the 
Execuir.t'  •  r  .:\  'i,e  ;.-i;  *:n\\\v  'or.ii.ches  or  in 
thp  judn  :.,:  ,       ;,v      ,.i.- pi  - -vnl  ihcir  wisdom. 

W'll!  11     nU':-,    i!'.''     .!•   !■;.     .   :     p.''vV«T     iU;:,'';S    "  ,, , 
IV'.f     t-ho    Clla    !U'>T      il     J-m;.-*,    St,-!.<t(.        W.i'-!    - 

Ington.  .1  ,  '.  ':'■'-••  •:>■  -  ^  :  :  •  lu  r:. 
and  unU-.-w  rrie.  k"<i.  ■  hf  rii^his  a:  a  ,.v.!., 
ct  i.'i"-;r  iriii.-Arv  :>.  ar*-  jfi-pard'./fd  burh 
'.'•■■:•■  J:,'.'.'  '  ;  M  :--.  .,  ,:  r.,c.  -'.U'TsinHJi  Iry 
il>'.i'.''i-  li.>/  :  :,,  .  1  ...■:  -  are  fUlcd  With 
m  ■:,    '\:\i:\'A    >vv..j;    ihf    p.wT    who    :i  r.-f    tMne 

Wi.'-u   the   W  n-r,c:-   .Ar!    'v;i.s  j!.=\s,-<r":J   :■•,    ';*2,5, 

(iprnii  :;i::;!  V  I  ir  l;.;)<;r  un:o:v:  t  )  b;irL:,ii:j  r;.  .- 
!«'<■  • .  vi-,  y  i!-_;r  r-.iiw  •.>,  r>  M-p  1 ;..~ :  p.:- .-g  ,.:•,.  r 
i:.s:.r.ci'  w.h-r>>  '.!:■■:«■  :.pp-n!s  tu  tn-  ;■;■  c  ht-v  ,■: 
ii!.{;  ba.  ii."!:'  up  -n  int  p  iwcr  o'i  ;r:;;;c'i  ' 
gr'  i:   ?,-o\,v^  !■(  !;;"::       We  sro   in5t,n.ri'  .ift'-:' 
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the  ::i:!;i.'<  it"  p::',.i:o  ;  it  i/t'ii.-A  are  ^r.,'  .:: 
jf  p '..•■!>'  b<-<-.iii;--  pt  wrr  \s  excrrL-^eii  :\v\  .- 
tr:ri:y  withni;'  :-i,>s;iert  to  ;;-.e  nt:ir.s  o:  .)i;^.,!-. 
Ol  ■inirsp,  ;f  infn  werp  shut  thr'.i'.ie!i  w:";; 
tl.r  (;,;lt!r:.  Hu!r  .iiu!  !•  weic  liiH-r.i' .ni;  ... 
til'  hrfi:'.<i  ar.d  rr.:r:cl.s  ot  men  n  .•-t  :n: :-.  ■.-. 
Wij-.h;  t)'>  suprrll'.i:  -i.s  Aoctr.  dlliK  to  .i  l  f<'c  : .  ■ 
p<i.:  s.  n,"  74  p'-cf!.'.  of  tair  pitip'r  hir.  .■ 
ni.iri  t-.r--;  HI)  M  tile  (U'liiiUe  ctiMi  :vit>  ri,  m.' 
BtUMf'i-  in;  iiuist  l>o  dvuu'  to  protect  tin.'  pub: 
Interrs'  .1  sc!  .n  >i:  t)^:nkf.s  I  f.au'  •.iit'i,'. 
fore,  lU  TM'.'d  tli.it  ini*  WiiK'sior  A."  b.-  !.■- 
•Valunti'  .    ,1    t<im    uUdM.  .(.li.il    It'Kj^l.i' ;   'II    !..' 


passed  that  would  establish  the  legal  respon- 
sibility of  unions.  The  Anglo-Saxon  concept 
of  the  validity  of  a  contract  must  not  be 
lost  In  this  age.  When  Individuals  break 
contracts  they  are  held  responsible  by  the 
courts. 

I  have  also  sufgested  that  compulsory  arbi- 
tration be  written  Into  the  law  of  the  land 
and  that  in  order  to  protect  union  labor 
and  the  public  there  be  full  and  equitable 
accounting  of  union  finances;  and,  too,  that 
union  funds  shall  not  be  used  for  political 
purposes. 

In  this  strike  situation,  we  have  a  return 
of  the  old  concept  that  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong.  The  President's  suggestion  last 
Monday  doesn't  go  far  enough.  It  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  it  Is  a  meager  step. 
There  m'ust  be  legal  responsibility  of  unions, 
the  same  as  there  is  of  corporations  and 
individuals.  Congress  should  act  without 
further  delay  In  order  that  Americans  can 
settle  down  to  work. 

The  argument  that  only  a  fraction  of  1 
percent  of  labor  stirs  up  the  mess  Is  an 
argument  for  taking  the  steps  I've  suggested 
above.  Every  legislator  knows  tliat  by  and 
large  labor  wants  law  and  order,  the  same  as 
every  right-thinking  person.  But  to  get  rid 
of  this  Fascist  disease  we  must  pass  legis- 
lation along  the  lines  I  have  suggested. 

I've  spoken  to  you,  my  friends,  on  this 
serious  subject  because  you  are  young  In 
the  spirit,  you  love  your  country,  and  the 
capital  city  of  your  country.  You've  lived 
much  and  deeply,  you've  seen  the  years  come 
and  go.  and  out  of  your  vast  experience 
you've  garnered  the  wisdom  that  your  coun- 
try needs  now.  And  you  have  something 
more — you  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  for 
principle;  to  speak  up,  not  In  hate  of  per- 
sonalities, but  in  righteous  Indignation 
against  wrong.  You  believe  In  the  devotion 
to  great  causes — love  of  coimtry.  And  you 
want  to  see  preserved  for  the  generations  that 
come  after  this,  the  Republic  Intact.  You 
know  that  the  time  to  put  out  a  flre  is  before 
It  starts.  One  of  your  oldest  Inhabitants 
originated  the  movement  to  toll  the  bell  on 
all  river  craft  passiiig  Mt.  Vernon.  You  are 
the  kind  of  gentlemen  who  will  always  be 
ready  to  toll  tho  bell  of  alarm  when  danger 
threatens  and  who  will  march  out  to  meet 
the  danger. 

In  the  Senate  recently  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  becking  up  this  Na- 
tion's commitments  under  the  San  Francisco 
Charter,  whereby  we  would  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  representatives  of  the  United 
Slates  in  the  organs  and  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  The  enactment  of  this  bill 
merely  fulfills  the  commitment  we  have  al- 
r.  .idy  mi'.de  by  our  signature  to  the  United 
N.iUons  Charter.  By  enacting  this  bill  we 
:  ave  demonstrated  our  good  faith  as  a  Nation, 
preaching  again  the  Anglo-Saxon  concept 
of  the  inviolability  of  a  contract.  But.  all 
of  us  know,  that  the  mere  enactment  of  any 
bill  will  not  of  i».sclf  make  for  pieace  any  more 
than  thp  San  Francisco  Charter  of  Itself 
makes  for  peace.  Both  the  bill  and  the 
Charter  are  merely  the  mechanisms  for 
ppnce — a  meclianism  which  has  no  life  unless 
the  nations  activate  It  with  their  will.  Intent, 
purr  -sr,  rr-;  desire  for  peace. 

I-  A:iv7.  an  people  have  measured  the 
r  :..-(  q u<  :  rrs  of  these  documents  and  ac- 
re; i-(!  IV  T.  consequences  that  may  mean 
tdc  (xpf :  n  I  if  more  blood  and  treasure 
l!i  M.i^  on  •:  ,,  .,{  the  peace.  The  postwar 
«■  r;  :  It  f  .,  1-  woefully  In  need  of  means 
.'•jr  -ho  I"-:!-'!!!;  -fttleraent  of  disputes. 

\Vi'  .h.  ■  c  r.tard  much  said  about  the  need 
for  ■*.  r;  1  i:  v.  ;  ;.rnent.  Those  who  call  loud- 
cs:,  1  r  th.  Mf:-.\  totally  oblivious  of  the  fact 
iif  I'.i'w  vn.if.'idv  the  u-<  'd  ;-  :  ^r  such  an  ad- 
venf,:.-e  \Vc  •ds:'.  !;,.\  t  iirove  our  ade- 
qu.icv  iiiuic-  'he  vj'sy  I,:  i/i*'.  and  When  I 
«av  "uvir-  1  r.ic,:!i  rn. -.•■■,'  ;:,,  other  nation! 
!ir    oii:lli        .\:t..  ;ua    \s    TvwC.x    •,,   go   the    limit. 

Hut  iiri    the  1    det   luiii.  :: .       We  |tre  taking 
le*UerHi.-.p      w,    win  k(<>p  -hr  faith.     We  will 


not  crawfish  oat  of  the  obligations  that  are 

curs.  Blit  we  must  make  sure  that  w€  do  not 
make  a  fetish  of  the  mechanism  and  forget 
the  lessen  of  Pearl  Eai  bor.  Rather,  we  must 
make  stjre  that  the  spirit  of  cocperatioii 
among  the  nations  vitalizes  the  mechanism. 
The  test  way  for  America  to  be  adequate  Is 
for  the  American  p)eople  to  be  made  fully 
aware  of  our  obligations  and  commitments 
aiMl  also  made  aware  of  all  facts  In  the  for- 
eign pioture. 

A  loo^  around  the  world  today  shows  the 
existence  of  civil  wars,  revolutions,  riots,  fam- 
ine. an4  pestilence.  Then  there  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  atom  bomb.  We  know  that  wars 
do  not  |nakc  fckr  peace.  If  we  were  to  Judgo 
from  the  worlo  picture  as  it  Is  now,  with  Its 
prejudlt€s  its  hatreds,  and  its  leuds,  we 
would  any  that  the  world  as  as  uru-eady  for 
cooperation  now  as  it  wcs  20  years  ago.  But 
the  present  sad  state  of  affairs  does  not  pro- 
vide a  good  Index  of  the  worlds  adequacy 
for  peaie.  The  real  issue  is  this:  Are  the 
peoples  and  the  nations  of  the  world  now 
ready  for  the  new  League?  Tiie  only  way  for 
America  to  get  tiie  answer  Is  for  America  to 
take  th*  leadership  that  Is  hers,  to  live  up  to 
her  obllgiitlons  under  tlie  United  Nations 
Charter,  and  by  reason  and  Judgment,  and. 
if  necessary,  by  using  force,  make  this  new 
Instrunjentallty  a  thing  of  vitality.  No  mat- 
ter how  desperate  the  situation,  no  matter 
how  inadequate  the  natioi^  appear  to  be,  no 
matter  what  additional  problems  are  raused 
by  the  discovery  of  atomic  energy  and  the  use 
of  the  artom  bomb.  America  cannot  fall  In  the 
slighted  degree  to  apprctch  head-on  these 
international  problems. 

Receiitly  I  had  a  letter  from  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  the  one  man  on  the  court- 
martial  board  who  stood  out  against  court 
martlaUng  Billy  Mitchell  two  decades  ago. 
I  placed  that  better  In  the  Cowgressional 
Record.  General  MacArthur  would  be  glad 
to  see  plUy  Mitchell  posthumously  elevated 
to  the  tank  of  major  general .  But  It  Is  not 
of  that  Incident  I  speak. 

On  Oeneral  MacArthtir's  wall  In  his  cfflce, 
there  It  a  message  that  I  think  has  particular 
application  to  you,  my  friends.  I  give  It  to 
you  verbatim. 

"Yotith  is  not  a  time  of  life— it  is  a  state 
of  mlnC;  It  Is  a  temper  of  the  will,  a  quality 
of  the  imagination,  a  vigor  of  the  emotions,  a 
predominance  of  courage  over  timidity,  of  the 
appetite  for  adventure  over  love  of  ease. 

"Nobody  grows  old  by  merely  living  a  num- 
ber of  J^ears;  people  grow  old  only  by  desert- 
ing thatr  ideals  Years  wrinkle  the  skin,  but 
to  giva  up  enthusiasm  virrlnklcs  the  soul. 
Worry.  fJoubt,  self-dlstrtret.  fear  and  despair— 
these  tre  the  long,  long  years  that  bow  the 
head  a»id  turn  the  growing  spirit  back  to 
dust. 

"Whtther  70  or  16.  there  is  In  every  bcUig's 
heart  <:ie  love  of  wonder,  the  sweet  amaze- 
ment at  the  stars  and  the  starlike  things  and 
thougWbs.  the  undaunted  challenge  of  events, 
the  uafaillng  childlike  appetite  for  what 
next,  ajid  the  joy  and  the  game  of  life. 

'"You  are  as  young  as  your  faith,  as  old 
as  yout  doubt;  as  yoiuig  as  your  self-con- 
fidence, as  old  as  your  fear,  as  young  as  your 
hope,  at  old  as  your  despair. 

"So  king  as  your  heart  receives  messages 
oX  beauty,  cheer,  courage,  grandeur  and 
power  from  the  earth,  from  man  and  from 
the  Infinite,  so  long  you  are  young. 

"Wli«n  the  wires  are  all  down  and  all  the 
central  place  of  your  heart  is  covered  with 
the  snows  of  pessimism  and  the  ice  of  cyni- 
cism tHen  you  are  grown  old  Indeed,  and 
may  God  have  mercy  on  your  soul." 

Yes,  this  message  has  special  meaning  to 
all  of  you.  You  are  yoting  in  the  spirit. 
You  eejoy  the  pleasure  of  accomplishing 
things.  You  like  the  respoiuibilltf  of  look- 
ing aft#r  your  own — the  maintenance  of  the 
traditional  American  ideas — the  American 
way.  iTou  love  beauty,-  good  cheer,  good 
deed*.  Bnthualoam  Is  youra,  an{l  you  art 
undaiuited  by  the  diaUcoge  ol  eveuu. 
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Mr.  President,  for  80  years  your  organiza- 
tion has  been  In  being.  May  it  continue  for 
that  many  centuries. 

May  I  wUh  for  ail  of  you  a  TtUetlde  rlcb 
with  blessings. 


Tr.t 


L  ongrt^sMondi  V  ie>*poiL.t 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
HON.  KENNETH  i.  WiJFRRY 

or  KEBEASK.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  10  (legislative  day  of 
Monday,  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 7  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Butler],  before  the  Golden 
Anniversary  ConEress  of  American  In- 
dustry of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  in  New  York  City,  de- 
livered an  address  entitled  "The  Con- 
gressional Viewpoint."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Before  anytiiicg  rise,  I  want  to  tell  you  1 
regard  it  my  prlvll^e.  not  yoiu-s.  to  be  able 
to  address  this  greatest  of  Indtistrial  forimis. 
because  I  have  eagerly  anticipated  tliis  oc- 
casion. 

You  manufacturers  are  a  select  and  Influ- 
ential body.  It  so  happened  I  was  looking 
for  a  chance  to  do  a  little  lobbying  of  my 
own  at  your  annual  Congress  of  Industry. 

It  has  always  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  you  men  of  Industry  are  good  at 
changing  things  As  they  say  In  our  brainy 
bureaticratic  language  known  as  "gobble- 
degook,"  you  fellcwra  are  good  at  activating 
Ideas,  or  maybe  It  la  motivating,  or  maybe  It 
Is   Implementing   Ideas. 

At  any  rate.  I  have  read  that  you  are  able 
to  take  a  hunk  of  coal,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and 
stir  them  up  witii  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and 
behold,  you  iiave  nylons — and  a  Line  of  fren- 
zied women  from  here  to  Omaha. 

You  change  dreams  into  realities.  The 
point  Is,  we  need  some  practical  changes 
down  at  Washington  to  get  a  bigger  and  a 
better  output  from  the  biggest  business  In 
the  world— our  Federal  Government. 

Tax  KiTfSBip  or  rAiM  akd  orotrsraT 

In  a  slightly  different  sense,  we  NebraAans 
get  most  of  our  Income  from  the  processes 
of  change,  too.  In  our  case,  we  mix  seeds 
and  soil  to  produce  steak,  cheese,  flour,  ham, 
and  such.  Speaking  gastronomlcally  and 
metabollcally,  or  whatever  the  medical  term 
Is,  I  wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised  If  most  of 
you  were  at  least  half  Nebraskan. 

But  I'm  sure  our  relationship  Is  more 
than  being  Just  "belly"  cou.'Slns.  Our  farm- 
ers talk  production,  produrtlon,  and  more 
production.  You  factory  men  pound  your 
desks  and  talk  production,  production,  and 
more  production. 

About  all  I've  got  to  shovr  for  this  life  Is 
my  Nebraska  ranch.  It  Is  n^ally  a  beef  fac- 
tory, and  Its  output  has  got  to  be  a  carload 
of  fat  cattle  to  market  eviiry  week  or  we 
uncork  the  red-Ink  bottle  a(;ain.  Farm  and 
factory  talk  Is  the  same  language,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  consideration.!  of  Investment, 
reaerves,  depreciation,  overhead,  hired  men, 
and  market  risks. 

We  have  the  same  perplexing  dilemma  over 
Government  tubaidles  and  har.  d>oUis.  We  are 
both  concerned  about  taxes  iiud  their  effect 
on  our  biulness  futures. 
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One  of  my  duties  as  Senator  .^  u.  oerve  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  re- 
views and  recommends  taxation  bills  for  pas- 
sage. 

In  recent  weeks  the  Congress  passed  a  tax 
bill  a-hlch  gave  btislness  and  Individuals  some 
measure  of  tax  relief.  The  Congress  went 
further  tiian  the  Treasury  «-anted  \is  to  go 
In  granting  relief  from  high  wartime  ratw. 

But  Congress  could  approve  only  a  limited 
reduction.  You  who  had  your  contracts 
terminated  know  how  sharply  war  spending 
Is  being  curtailed.  Nevertheless,  the  Congress 
liad  before  It  the  Budget  Burea.u'8  forecast  of 
a  $66,000,000,000  Budget  for  this  fiscal  year 
ending  next  June  30.  Of  this  166.000,000,000, 
about  $30,000,000,000  will  be  a  deficit. 

In  short,  the  1946  tax  amendment  was  the 
most  tax  relief  we  could  offer  on  a  strictly 
short-range  l>asls 

Real  tax  relief  win  not  come  until  the  Fed- 
eral Government  curbs  its  spending.  Lower- 
ing operation  costs  Is  the  only  way  to  lower 
taxes.  Otherwise,  endless  deficits  pile  up  and 
we  are  chained  to  Interest  charges  from  which 
we  cannot  escape. 

And  when  I  say  tax  relief,  I  mean  all  those 
elements  that  will  free  our  enterprise  and 
preserve  our  Inventive  and  productive 
strength. 

I  mean  the  preserratlon  of  small  busi- 
ness— and  that  of  the  whole  Nation  for  that 
matter — from  the  dangers  of  big  government. 
I  mean  the  riddance  of  excess-profits  taxes 
and  the  double  take  on  corporate  income  and 
dividends. 

But  we  can't  cut  taxes  and  escape  deficits 
tmtil  appropriations — Government  expendi- 
tures— are  brotight  Into  line. 

You  may  ask:  Since  Congress  controls  the 
spending  and  must  autl>orize  all  appropria- 
tions, why  doesn't  Congress  lUelf  Just  bal- 
ance the  Budget? 

Well.  I'm  glad  you  asked.  It  Is  a  good 
question. 

It  Is  true  that  Congress  does  have  the 
power  of  approving  the  expenses  for  ordinary 
government  In  Its  three  historic  brariches— 
the  legtalatlve.  Judicial,  aiid  executive.  But 
In  the  past  16  years,  otrt  of  emergency,  de- 
pression, and  war,  we  have  erected  a  fonrth 
branch — an  extraordinary  government.  If  you 
pleaae.  wtiich  answers  to  no  audit  nor  to  any 
conscience  save  its  own. 

It  Is  said  that  the  magnitude  of  this  ex- 
traordinary Govenunent  Is  now  so  great  aa  to 
rival  Government  proper. 

There  are  101  of  these  Government  corpo- 
rationa.  all  financed  by  taxpayers.  Our  first 
step  toward  sound  government  was  to  drive 
as  many  of  them  as  we  cotild  Into  a  corral, 
where  Congress  and  the  f>eople  could  keep  an 
eye  on   them. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  this,  briefly. 

THX  BTU-ETTTUn  Bit! 

In  1943.  some  of  us  got  interested  In  the 
"good  neighbor"  policy  and  Journeyed  down 
to  South  America  to  examine  the  fruits  of 
this  activity. 

Possibly  some  of  you  may  remember  the 
startling  disclosures  that  resuiud  from  th.s 
trip.  The  whole  Nation  gasped  at  the  size 
of  our  spending  program  m  Latin  America. 

What  I  want  to  add  to  the  record  now  is 
that  in  spite  of  those  coloaaal  revelations, 
the  thing  that  Impressed  me  moat  was  a 
telephone  call  to  my  ofBce  from  one  of  the 
"discovered  "  corporations.  The  party  on  the 
telephone  wanted  to  know — "where  in  the 
world  did  you  get  the  Information  about 
us — we're  supposed  to  be  secret.  " 

It  was  tbeo  and  there,  gentlemen,  that  I 
knew  big  government  was  geUing  away  from 
Congrcaa.  It  was  up  to  Congress  to  recap- 
ture those  secret*.  In  the  following  months 
the  By rd -Butler  bill  was  framed.  I  ahared 
with  the  dlaUngulshMi  Senator  from  Virginia, 
Raxry    F,    Btu,    the   aoonaarihip    of    that 


Comptroller  General  Warren  «ays  it  is  the 
most  Important  piece  of  legislation  of  Its 
kind  presented  In  Congress  m  the  paart  35 
years.  I  euppoee  the  canny  genn-fU  date*  U 
from  women's  stiff  rage. 

At  any  rate.  I  regard  It  as  OcNigrcai*  dsda* 
ration  of  Independence  from  big  gotuument 
or.  perhaps  It  Is  only  the  presanble  to  the 
new  Itfagna  Carta  of  free  enterprise  that  will 
chart  our  postwar  evolution  It  Is  only  evo- 
lution, thank  God. 

The  Byrd-Bntler  bill  provides  that  the 
101  Government  corporations  hericeforth 
must  erme  under  the  scrutiny  of  ConRreas  In 
their  financial  op«-atKin9.  They  must  toe 
the  same  line  of  budgeting,  financing,  and 
audltine  that  the  Constitution  draws  for  the 
other  three  branches  of  Government 

It  will,  we  hope,  write  the  end  to  Extraor- 
dinary Government  with  Its  extracurricular 
activities. 

May  no  other  Senator  ever  again  be  told 
that  some  blllion-dollar  enterprise  of  Gov- 
ernment is  a  secret  from  htm  and  the 
taxpayers. 

THX    KOAD    AHEU) 

But  the  costly  mUtakes  of  the  past  18  years 
of  wasteful  spending,  with  their  debts,  are 
byfonee,  aft«-  all.  Instead  of  bitter  recrimi- 
nation, lets  Just  make  fiure  they  are  forever 
gone,  pay  the  cost,  and  learn  cur  lesson. 

So,  where  do  we  go  from  ne"    ? 

When  I  sit  and  squirm  In  my  Senate  seat, 
thinking  about  us  taxpayers.  I  am  convmced 
that  the  Byrd-Butler  bill  Is  only  a  starter. 

Now  that  the  war  agencies  are  on  their 
wav  out,  it  is  {,olng  to  be  far  easier  to  say 
"no"  to  them  and  the  rest  of  govemnaent, 
than  for  Congress  to  resist  the  appeals  of 
pressure  groups  for  new  spendinj.. 

Expression  and  war  gave  us  big  go\'em- 
ment  and  not  a  few  Imported  ideas  for  mak- 
ing It  bigger.  Smergeiicies,  both  real  and 
fancied,  opened  tiie  door  for  the  do-gooders. 
There  waa  so  mttch  reform  In  tiie  air  you 
couldn't  cut  It  with  a  corn  knife. 

Under  sweet  and  noble  utles.  Congress  la 
still  getung  these  legU'atlve  lures  to  Para- 
dise. But  these  rosy  paths  always  lead  to 
the  pay  roll  and  pay  check.  The  big  slice  is 
for  big  government  which  is  to  pay  off  in  the 
distant  future,  when  the  Alnilghty  knows 
what  the  value  of  the  dollar  will  be.  Let  us 
recognize  these  social  stunts  for  what  they 
arc — taxes  for  big  governnicnt. 

Out  our  way,  and  I  believe  out  your  way. 
too.  the  folks  want  government  in  the  open. 
Money  on  the  barrel  head. 

The  spending  spree  is  over.  an4  the  pendu- 
lum Is  swinging  back.  The  mtvjoriiy  party, 
whichever  it  be,  murt  take  the  responsibility 
for  discouraging  pressure  groups  and  prlvl» 
lege  legislation. 

These  iKjys  who  are  coming  home  from  the 
W.VB  are  ccmvliiced  the  American  way  is  best. 
If  they  have  one  hard  and  fixed  rplnlon.  It 
Is  that  no  way  of  life  or  kind  of  government 
they  saw  overseas  even  remotely  Interested 
them. 

We  get  a  great  deal  of  mail  from  them  In 
Congress,  and  yoy  can  take  It  from  me  most 
of  cur  veterans  will  be  happy  to  get  away 
from  Government  controls. 

Tliey  want  a  chance  to  make  ntcmey. 
Plain  old  profits — enough  to  seiKl  a  ahaitder 
down  the  spine  of  any  soap-lxix  Sodailst. 

They  saw  first-hand  the  rei^tilta  of  the  plvn- 
derlng  of  thrifty  citl»ns  by  tazatloa  In 
PsselBt  countries,  and  they  iraw  the  fawnkng. 
facaissB  treaka  at  humanity  thart  It  spawns. 
They  saw  nations  d'slntegrnte.  becstise  mfsn's 
dreruns  of  progi  ess  wer«  stifled  by  the  stau. 
Tbey  warn  lodg  goTemnsots  th*i  boggid  down 
In  dsbt  Slid  moral  clseadsnw.  [ 

These  boys  fought  to  be  tree. 

And  so  It  la  up  to  u%  citizens,  voter*, 
Congrtas,  to  see  that  th  s  war4f«oUsn 
rwuicaqr  ox  otirs  u  cut  down  ^o 

•ise. 
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I  <  thrto  tlRiM  too  mnny  umployvn, 
with  till  thn  nUpiicluiit  avIU  of  dvipllcHtlon 
and  huriuwmrnt  uf  cttlxcnii.  Before  the  wnr 
there  wcit  Icea  thnn  h  million  clvlllHii  Job 
boldars  on  the  Fodcral  pay  ruU.  Now  thaca 
are  more  than  3  flOO.OOO.  Depreulon  and  war 
Agtnclea  #till  honeycomb  the  regular  Oov 
•rnment  atruclure.  They  muat  be  elimi- 
nated, along  with  their  orders,  edicts,  rules, 
and  surveys.  d©vlou.«Iy  tied  up  with  taxpnylnj? 
and  penalties  which  often  hwve  more  weight 
than  the  laws  passed  by  your  Congress. 

Much  of  this  big  government  derives  from 
the  war  powers  of  the  President.  Most  of 
them  win  continue  for  6  months  after  those 
war  powers  are  onded  either  by  conKretalonal 
resolution  or  by  PresldentUl  proclamation. 

The  Prcslden".  has  not  Indicated  when  he 
might  proclaim  officially  that  hostilities  have 
ceaaed.  But  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
war  powers  quite  likely  will  run  Into  the 
next  fircaJ  year. 

A    $30  000.000.000    DUDGET 

The  dally  pifss  reports  a  Government 
apotcetmnn  as  saying  that  the  forthcoming 
Budget  would  total  about  CSO.OOO.OCO.OCO. 
This  compares  with  estimated  revenues  of 
about  thirty  lo  thlrty-flv»  billion  dollars, 
and  indicates  a  deficit  of  fUtaen  to  twenty 
billion  dollars  to  be  piled  upon  our  mountain 
of  debt. 

A  i«. 50.000. 000  000  Budget,  plus  about  110.- 
000  000.000  that  Btntr  nr;ri  incol  governments 
will  spend,  will  giv  i   ;:ntlonal  tnx  load 

of  about  160,000  00:  '  '  that  apandtng  Is 
to  ba  biUanced  by  tii\  ri     liuon, 

Sixty  billion  ilollnrH.  fuika.  la  40  percent  of 
the  national  Income  which  tho  Treasury 
Mtlmates  for  next  year 

I  submit  our  Governiur  i-iidlng  should 
be  brought  more  In  lint    a         iur  ability  to 

p«y 

In  Nebraska,  our  constitution  says  the 
State's  debt  oan't  exceed  9100,000.  Our 
Btate  capital,  ona  nf  the  wondara  of  the 
We«f  Win  pntrt  for  the  day  U  opened.  We 
build  our  roads  the  aame  way.  and  we  have 
good  ronda.  Tt.at  la  the  wny  Nebraska  likes 
to  do  busineaa.  itnd  I  represent  Nebraska. 

Let  me  quotti  to  you  what  the  Nehrnska 
Banker.*  AssocliUlnn  wwnis  In  Washington. 
This  Is  from  Its  resolutlnna  of  lesa  than  a 
month  ago.  It  puta  into  words  what  I'vo 
been  thinking— 

"Now  that  the  war  Is  over     •     •     •     we 

^Ittl  that  deficit  spending  should  stop  and 

th«t  when  exlatlng  commitmenta  have  been 

fumiled.  all  Oovernmant  aubaldlea  ahould  be 

discontinued. 

"Conalderatlon  should  be  given  to  reduc- 
tion of  tales.  Oovernment  corporntlona 
•  •  •  ahould  i9  discontinued  unless  ap- 
proved directly  by  C;)nRreB8;  our  National 
Budget  should  be  brought  In  balance  at  the 
earliest  poaalbh*  date:  and  all  the  broad  pow- 
ers granted  the  executive  department,  and 
under  which  mi»t  of  these  spending  agencies 
exist.  Hhould  be  returned  to  Congress  so  that 
we  n^ay  have  h  government  by  the  will  of 
the  pc^op'.e  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives and  not  by  Executive  order." 

THE  DI3r  AND  THE  BUDCKT 

The  atupendoUH  new  element  of  postwar 
budgeting  will  tie  the  debt.  Next  June  30, 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  it  will  have 
reached  •275.0C0.C0D.000.  or  thereabouts. 

It  defies  deflnlnlon.  It  Is  more  money  than 
our  Oovernment  spent  in  the  150  years  prior 
•-  ">40  The  blijgest  debt  of  any  nation  at 
a:-     ■ime. 

There  Is  currently  some  fashionable  dou- 
ble talk  which  we  Nebraskans  fall  to  under- 
?•  i;  i  that  this  debt  may  be  lightly  regarded 
s  ;  "  we  Ju»t  owe  It  to  ouraelvea.  On  such 
a  theory  no  debt  ever  should  trouble  ua  so 
long  as  It  Is  lnt«'rnnlly  held. 

By  all  that's  honorable  In  government.  It 
must  be  a  sound  debt  Wc  can't  play  around 
with  bankruptcy  and  85,000,000  bondholdera. 
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great  block  of  rreUli  in  a  manner  na  pAlnleM 
M  poaalble  to  the  N.-^tiona  wclfpre.  We  need 
the  counsel  and  guidance  of  itateamen  who 
are  financiers  and  of  flnanclera  who  are 
Btatcsmen.  We  can't  pay  off  with  catchworda 
and  slogans  and  repeated  bond  Issues. 

We  are  not  balancing  the  Budget  until  we 
prov.de  for  the  handling  of  the  debt,  nnd  we 
will  never  lick  inflation  until  wa  balance  the 
Budget. 

It  may  take  a  debt  commission  or  a  special 
committee  of  Congreaa,  but  the  problem  of 
our  postwar  Federal  finance  wai  be  that  of 
squeezing  debt  repayment  into  the  National 
Budget— for  the  next  60  to  100  years,  If  neces«y 
sary.  ■  \ 

rOREION    SPENDING 

At  such  a  critical  stage  of  our  national 
finance  It  does  not  aeem  prudent  that  we 
should  separate  our  considerations  of  foreign 
and  domestic  spending.  They  come  from 
the  same  pocket.  Foreign  relief,  too,  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  I'rori  foreign 
loans  It  would  be  a  dlsaervlce  to  any  nation 
to  extend  loans  above  Its  ability  to  repay, 
and  would  win  for  ua  again  the  title  of  usurer 
and  Shylock. 

I  hop?  some  of  your  apeclal-atudy  groupa 
will  write  me  your  opinions,  particularly 
about  the  debt.  But  there  Is  only  one  direc- 
tion that  I  am  prepared  to  take,  and  It  la  my 
theme  henceforth.  It  la  "Balance  the 
Budget." 

THI  rtn-L-ACCOUNTlNO  BIU. 

In  the  beginning  of  my  talk  I  told  you  I 
came  here  to  plead  a  apeclal  onuae,  and  to 
lobby  your  Congreaa  of  Induatiy. 

Then  I  have  tried  to  aay  thut  free  enter- 
prise and  tax  relief  Rre  the  dlameee  twins 
of  the  return  to  sound  govornruent.  Let  no 
more  fancied  criaea  separate  th  sm— and  \M— 
from  fiscal  sanity.  Why.  a  l-oait  change  In 
the  corn  or  cotton  market  unOer  the  touch 
of  big  government's  propaganda  machine, 
can  be  made  to  look  ns  if  dlaaater  and  chaoa 
will  return  if  big  government  doesn't  take 
over.  Let  us  dismantle  thla  oppressive  ma- 
chine in  a  careful  and  buaine»iltke  manner, 
by  the  simple  meaiui  of  trating  eftcb  part 
for  Ffnclency  before  we  removu  It, 

I  think  I  know  how  to  do  It. 

Thst  Is  why  I  decided  to  make  your  Con- 
k'rrfs  of  Industry  my  pulpit  of  what  I  hope 
will  be  my  next  leglalniive  vrniure.  I  think 
It  aa  Important  aa  the  Bynt-Butler  bill. 
With  your  Indulgence.  I  ahall  aond  up  the 
firat  trial  b.-AlUxju. 

I  am  propoalng  a  full  accounting  bill, 
which  would  place  all  Oovernnient  financial 
operation!  on  a  bualneaallke  basis.  Every 
year  at  onn  time  and  in  one  ap>clfic  measure 
Congress  would  consider  the  lull  operation 
of  Oovernment  which  would  be  out  In  the 
open  for  everyone  to  see. 

As  soon  aa  I  return  to  Washington  1  shall 
Introduce  a  measure  asking  the  reaponalblo 
fiscal  cfBclals  of  Oovernment — the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  Comptroller  General— ;o  report  their 
recommendations  on  this  full  accounting  of 
Federal  spending.  I  hope  that  Senator 
Byrd  will  Join  me  as  a  sponsor. 

This  plan  la  to  provide  for  suitable  legis- 
lation to: 

1.  Include  all  appropriations  in  one  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill.  Congnsas  never  gets 
the  full  financial  picture  of  tht  Oovernment 
for  which  it  is  financially  renponslble.  It 
votes  appropriations  In  drlbble-i;  the  money 
can  be  spent  3  years  later,  when  another 
Congress  Is  unaware  of  It  and  might  poaatbly 
be  appropriating  other  moneya  for  the  aame 
purpose.  Bear  in  mind.  Government  finance 
la  Congress'  exclualve  Job. 

a.  Make  each  year'a  budget  btt  a  complete 
operation  by  dlacontlnulng  permanent  tip- 
proprlatlona. 

3.  Relate  the  handling  of  long-term  pro- 
jccu   ^aucb  as  contract  autbocicatioua  for 


building 
tion, 
4.  Int 


shipa)  to  proper  nnntial  approprii* 


grtte  doflotency  and  supplemental 
appropriations  into  the  annual  budget. 

5.  Imdrove  the  execution  of  each  Annual 
Budget  and  secure  a  more  prompt  and  em- 
dent  anftual  accounting  both  by  the  expend- 
ing aget^cy  and  the  Comptroller  Oeheral.  to 
show  whrthcr  funds  were  expended  properly. 

With  thece  improvements,  gentlemen,  the 
Congress  and  the  public  will  know  the  true 
Btate  of  ihe  Nation's  financea. 

It  wiU  not  know  the  atate  of  the  Nation 
until  thla.  or  some  other  method,  provides  a 
way  for  drawing  a  complete  total  on  the 
compUcited  arithmetic  of  Government. 
You  do  It  In  business — you've  got  to. 

We  hive  got  to  do  It  in  Government  to 
save  it  ftom  consuming  itself. 

I  earnestly  solicit  your  support. 

Here  w  a  final  thought. 

Seveniy-five  mlnutea  have  elapaed  since 
thU  afternoon  seaalon  began.  During  this 
time  th|  Federal  Oovernment  has  spent  over 
IS.OOCOOb.  It  has  added  over  14,000,000  to 
the  debi— your  debt. 


United  States  Action  To  Speed  Houtinf 
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<'!■     .MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  H0U81  OP  RlPRWENTATIVia 

Monday.  December  10,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD,  Mr,  Speaker,  und^r  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  Z 
Include  the  following  article  by  Capt. 
Harold  E.  Stassen.  from  the  Washington 
Star  of  jDecembcr  9.  1945: 

UnitxI  statu  Action  To  Brno  HouaiNO 
J  Usou 

(By  Harold  I,  Stassen,  captain.  U8NR) 

There  are  aSO.OOO  homeleea  heroes  in 
America  today.  Throughout  the  Nation  theae 
veterans  of  every  battle  on  every  front  have 
returned  to  their  families  or  have  married 
the  swcrhearts  who  were  waiting  for  them; 
but  the^  are  unable  to  establtrh  homes  be- 
cause of] the  acute  shortage  of  housing.  Ob- 
viously, 'the  number  of  home  seekers  will 
rapidly  Increase  aa  the  demoblllwitlon  con- 
tlnuea,  an  that  by  next  aprlng  there  will  be 
between  1 1 .600.000  and  2,000,000  of  theae  vet- 
erans locking  vainly  for  a  house  to  call  home. 

Tlieae  homeleaa  veterana  are.  of  courae. 
only  the  more  dramatic  and  appealing  por- 
tion of  t|ie  total  housing  problem  In  America. 
There  ait  and  will  be  at  least  an  equal  num- 
ber of  (ithers  of  our  fellow  citizens  who, 
either  b(  cause  they  are  moving  from  a  war- 
plant  ar!a  to  their  previous  location,  or  for 
other  reisona,  are  unsuccessfully  searching 
for  a  ho  ne. 

In  ap  jroachlng  the  situation  we  should 
recognla  i  that  It  is  one  of  our  primary  do- 
mestic p  oblems.  The  construction  of  homes 
to  meet  ^e  tremendous  needs,  not  only  thla 
year  butpotentlnlly  in  the  next  20  years,  can 
and  should  be  one  of  the  major  i  factors  In 
malntaiqing  a  healthy  domestic  economy  and 
in  provl<llng  directly  and  Indirectly  a  good 
proportldn  of  those  millions  of  Jobs  we  hear 
discussed  In  attractive  and  glowing  terms. 
PurtherAore.  the  lack  of  good  housing  has 
very  maj  ir  social  implications.  It  Is  reflected 
promptl;  In  lower  standards  of  health.  In 
social  uitreat.  In  crime.  Juvenile  delinquency, 
ond  uneinployment. 

The  pioblem  can  beat  be  met  by  the  In- 
telligent uae  of  the  powera  of  Oovernment 
to  atlmu  ate  and  make  poaalble  the  rapio  and 
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•MtlBUiat  erNtttMMIi  of  our  American  »y- 
te«  with  Itm  wortnuM).  individual  enter- 
prb»e  and  private  capital.  But  to  do  this 
means  that  Oovemment  m.iat  not  hf««itatp 
to  step  In  and  take  the  essential  action  to 
permit  these  foroes  lo  work 

I   apeclfieally  suggest   th«   following  pre- 
llmlnary  meaauree; 

First  That  the  President  Immediately  ap- 
point a  niuional  housing  expediter,  prefer- 
ably utilizing  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  who  is  not  now  very  busy.  This 
national  houaing  expediter  sliould  be  charged 
with  moving  promptly  to  coordinate  all  ele- 
ments of  GoTernment  to  meet  the  present 
emergency  and  to  plan  for  the  lonper-view 
action  of  Government  In  the  housM\g  field 
Second  That  tl»e  shortage  .>f  skilled  trades- 
men In  mnny  of  the  building  tradea  be  met 
by  immediately  directing  the  armod  forcee 
to  release  at  once  all  men  akilled  in  theae 
tradea.  who  are  not  busily  engaged  In  ea- 
aential  high-priority  military  coiu«lmctlon 
Theft  should  be  very  little  eiiaenilal  military 
•eoitructlon  now  vmder  way  and  the  people 
aa  a  whole.  Including  the  mm  In  the  armed 
forcea.  need  an  Intelligent  exereiae  of  pri- 
orities and  release  becnuao  of  the  domestic 
need  just  aa  much  or  more  than  occupations 
and  types  were  given  consideration  in  in- 
duction into  aerTloe. 

Tlilrd.  Extensive  apprentice  programa 
ahould  be  promptly  Inlilnted.  with  the  co- 
operation of  management  and  labor,  to  train 
additional  men  In  the  aklUa  that  are  needed. 
Thoee  few  labor  unions  which  engafe  In 
narrow  reatrlctlve  policies  aa  to  the  num- 
bera  that  are  permitted  to  qualify  tn  their 
craft  inuat  be  required,  for  the  saice  of  bet- 
ter homes  for  their  own  fellow  woriUMB  and 
for  the  returning  vetmitna,  to  open  their 
ranka.  red  ■•Am\  feee.  and  meet 

the  needs  (  pejpla  of  America. 

I^OUrth.  'Ilx  V  and  all  other 

loraramentai        i:.  ....  be  required  to 

report  at  onoe  all  untiaed  space  In  barraoka 
and  other  buildings  througbcnit  the  country 
end  thla  spare  ahould  be  leaned  on  a  abort- 
term  basts  to  individuals  whr  will  manage  It 
and  make  It  available  for  t<  mporary  living 
faottttlsa.  I'he  military  plans  should  be  so 
airanted  thnt  rnciutlea  which  they  hold,  re- 
rrom   |x>pulous  center*,   are  used   for 

:  ry  activities  to  n  tivixr  degree,  while 

facilities  nnu-  or  in   ;  tin  centers  be 

made  available  for  clvumn  jurpoaoa. 

Fifth.  There  should  be  an  imin«»rtiat^  na- 
tluual   aurvey   of  all  -try 

houaing    in    former    v  ury 

areas.    Theee  ahould  be  mndu  qutckly  avail- 
able at  hard-preaaed  population  centers. 

Sixth.  Building  materlala  in  military  sup- 
ply depuu  should  be  rapidly  placed  on  the 
market  and  made  available  f*ir  botulng. 

Seventh.  A  nattooal  eampulffn  ahtrmd  ba 
started  at  once  to  rovlae  and  modemlM  the 
building  ordlnancea  of  our  m«tropolltan  cen- 
tera.  Many  of  them  wer«  drawn  up  under 
entirely  different  oeiullUons  aa  to  construc- 
tion, materlala.  sanitation,  and  fire  control. 
Some  of  them  appear  directly  to  favor  mo- 
nopolies of  material  or  construction,  or  of 
lat>or.  A  small  committee  of  competent 
architects,  engineers,  fire  chiefs,  builders,  and 
craftsmen  might  well  prepare  a  model  modern 
building  ordinance  for  metroiwUtan  areas. 

Xighth.  Plans  ahould  Immeclately  be  made, 
and  their  execution  oommenc<?d.  for  clearing 
out  vast  areaa  of  the  aluma  of  our  meuopoll- 
tan  centera  and  turning  the  real  estate  over 
to  private  enterpriae  for  rapid  and  efBclent 
conetructlon  and  managemeni  of  thouaanda 
at  asodeni  housing  units. 

Tbeae  are  a  few  MUfgesttons  for  action  on 
this  praaalBff  deaaeetic  problem  What  I  am 
trying  to  amphaalae  is  that  we  muat  ap- 
proach this  problem  with  the  aame  kind  of 
Imagination  and  of  drive  and  of  scope  as 
that  with  which  we  met  the  terrific  challenge 
of  the  war  we  have  Juat  won 
We  cannot  build  America  bj  drifting. 
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IN  THK  SINATI  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  10  (Icoislatit^r  day  of 
Monday.  October  29),  194S 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  a&k 
unanlmou.s  con.«nt  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  speech  en- 
titled 'Science  and  the  Qovernmenf"  de- 
livered by  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Kilcore]  before  the  Sci- 
ence Society  of  Washington,  the  Techni- 
cal Resej  ve  of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Lab- 
oratorj'.  and  the  section  on  social  and 
economic  sciences  of  the  American  A$- 
Noclatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, at  Washington.  D.  C.  December 
5,  1943. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre8.<i 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  print«d  In  the  Rtcoao. 
as  follows: 

A  large  number  of  ocientists  have  recently 
vuited  the  Kalla  of  Congroaa.  and  have  talked 
to  some  of  the  people's  rtpreaenutlvea  m 
Washington.  I  feel,  thertfore.  that  I  am 
perhapa  only  making  a  return  vlait  when  1 
appear  before  you  thla  evening.  I  tiunk  it 
hna  been  a  good  thing,  and  a  healthy  thinw. 
for  the  aelentlsis  and  the  pDiiticiana  to  get 
to  know  each  other  better.  The  urgency  cf 
the  timae  has  forced  us  together,  and  I  hope, 
that  the  aoquaintanoe  will  develop  into  a 
lasting  and  fruitful  relationship. 

There  may  be  Bt)me  acicniuu  bare  this 
evening  who  want  to  know  why  the  Oovern- 
ment Is  eonoMiMd  with  affairs  of  science.  I 
want  to  quou  you  a  sentence  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Oearge  Washington,  who  died  in 
17W  Washington  believed,  and  aaid,  that 
the  "aru  and  sciaoeea  are  seeeiiilal  to  thr 
prMperlty  of  the  sute  and  to  the  omameit 
and  happlaaaa  of  human  life" 

The  fouadlBf  faUieia  bchevMl  that  tha 
OoveraaMM  ehoMM  epowwr  eeieatific  re- 
•eareh.  aM  tbey  tneoi»flraeed  Into  the  Con- 
slitutlcm  a  datise  to  the  eflect  that  the  Con- 
gross  should  provide  for  t)t«  contmon  defense 
and  promote  the  general  welfare  Ii  la  under 
the  general -welfare  clause  that  most  of  our 
peaeatlme  reeearoh  has  been  insugurated. 
Expeditions  and  surveys  have  been  eent  out 
Vo  explore  and  examine  the  national  domain, 
and  this  examination  haa  continued  In 
greater  deUil  as  the  various  aclences  de- 
veloped. 

Miliury  neoemlty  early  oaUed  for  Federal 
support  of  research .  The  first  Federal  re- 
search agency  vraa  for  military  ordnance  and 
was  asUbUshed  during  the  War  of  1812. 
Thrto  wartime  research  agencies  were  cre- 
ated during  the  Civil  War.  6  during  World 
War  1.  and  12  during  World  War  II. 

Between  ware  there  haa  been  a  consistent 
growth  of  Oovernment  research  agencies  for 
the  general  welfare.  The  first  Federal  grant 
in  support  of  peaoeUme  research  na  auch 
was  made  in  1836.  when  atearaboaU  ware 
conatantly  blowing  up  and  causing  one  dis- 
aster after  another.  In  an  attempt  to  rem- 
edy this  situation,  ths  Government  made 
a  grant  of  $10,000  to  the  Franklin  InaUtute 
to  And  out  the  reasons  and  try  to  remedy 
them  for  tha  safety  of  ateamshlp  paaeengera. 
The  Department  of  AgrlctUture.  an  agency 
of  reaearch  for  farmera,  was  ostabllahed  In 
1882.  The  Weather  Bureau  was  esUbllsbed 
in  1800.  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
In  1901.  and  I  could  name  many  other  aclen- 
tlflc  agencies  which  have  helped  do  the  things 
which  common  cltiaeiis  and  taxpayers  could 
not  carry  out  alone. 


Willi  the  Increase  of  induetMel  activity  In 
the  twentieth  century,  the  Oovemment'a 
participation  in  reaearch  was  alio  aeeelerated, 
mainly  tn  agrteitfture.  coawervaitlon ,  reoianu- 
tion,  mining,  and  forettry.  Industrial  devel- 
cpment  or  the  automobile  toeed  the  Onv« 
ernment  into  rs— areh  Ott  iwids.  The  Na- 
tion 'a  stake  in  the  4eeel«paMlt  of  thr  nlr- 
pinne  led  to  oovemment-plu  Md  '  Hi 

advances   by   the  aganetea  ec  eer< ..ni 

research.  Airport  enplneoriag  developed 
largely  during  the  deprraslon.  A  logical  de- 
velopment in  the  «ee  of  natural  reeourcra  In 
a  region  is  the  applied  research  done  by  the 
Tcnneatee  Valley  Authority 

As  science  grew  in  Importance  its  recog- 
rltion  In  the  structure  of  i*-.i'  r.  \ertimpnt 
«t  a  high  level  has  been  i 
The  National  Academy  of  ^-....^vr  ,„  i.,wi 
roooHMnended  a  Department  of  Science.  The 
Congress,  in  1903  and  again  tn  1908,  recom- 
mended a  more  "rational  covrclsilon"  of  Clov- 
rrnmcni  scientific  work  President  Rooee- 
volls  Scli-nce  Advisory  Board  In  1933  and 
uKtiln  In  193S  urged  a  permanent  srieuUflo 
udvis.jfy  organisation. 

My  own  strong  Intw^t  in  Federal  aclenuho 
activity  dates  from  my  early  Investigations 
as  a  member  of  the  Senau  War  Invest  igaUag 
Committee  headed  by  8en«(o»--now  Presi- 
dent—Truman, Our  studies  m  1041  and 
1942  of  the  moblllSiiUun  of  uur  roaouroea 
•l^owed  waakneasea  in  the  iir.e  ot  sriouuflo 
data.    In  the  s^  prc^gram.  for 

example,  a  nmi. :  im  were  made 

because  of  toe  la^'k  or  adequate  data  In  the 
handa  of  responalbla  Oov«.rnmeni  aganolae. 

In  the  fall  of  1042  I  intrndulP>ed  a  eelenee 
moblhaallon    bill.    .  ,    created 

within  tha  Mllllary  ,.  „,  .  ,p,. 

clal   aubocMnmiltar  ol   whim  1  hava  had   the 
prlvllptw  of  servlnc  nm  tiwirnnuj-  to  atudy  the 
•"'?  t'  prdUema  of  the 

^  "     Maii>  .  .  ectivee  of  better 

( !,■  .:  i.mlon  ard  en;  ,i  or  wartime  re- 

SKurc).    which    hi  i        '    bv    the 

commute*    hnvr  ,  ,,^,.,.    jj^^ 

War  Pov.  .tdmjnuviaUVf  action. 

When  I  ii^„  y^jfij,  ^^^,^  u»!ii,ii„..,« 

*'»*■   '  sed   lu  ,  , 

tho  I  .;■„..  ,1  u.i.  reoonvaii....,,  ,..  ir«oMrcn 
•ctiviiy  from  war  to  peace,  and  the  main- 
t^nanceof  high  leveller  sole'  >eereliia 

the  postwar  yeare  neeaasary  i  natlanal 

xKurity  and  welfare.  The  eoaomtee's  stud- 
les  of  the  Oovarnments  rsseareh  funeiioiui, 
and  recommendatlnna  for  the  postwar  era 
\Nere  embodied  In  the  — mmittee  rei  >  ^ 
Januai-y  and  July  of  this  fenrTOv;  , 

conclusion,  which  dosaly  paraBeled  that  „f 
Dr.  Vannevar  Bush's  committee  studying  the 
problem  for  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oov- 
ernment. was  that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
should  greatly  increase  support  of  sclenoe 
particularly  in  the  baMo  Mleasa.  in  health 
and  medical  reeearch.  naiiniielld-tfense.  and 
other  research  fleMs  of  reeo#xuwd  public 
Inlereat. 

Both  the  studies  made  for  the  legislative 
and  for  the  executive  branches  of  the  Oov- 
ernment found  that  science  la  playing  an  ev*»r 
more  important  p.irt  in  the  life  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  that  Jncrew^d  fttndl  are  needed 
to  finance  the  Nation's  scientific  activity. 
It  appeared  that  for  noncommercial -type  re- 
search. Whether  for  bvic  science  or  for  such 
applied  science  as  medieal  neeearrh.  the 
sources  uptm  which  we  hive  rell«d  in  the 
past,  notably  private  philanthropy,  cannot 
meet  the  need  in  the  future.  It  was  actord- 
Ingly  recommended  that  public  funds  be  used 
to  create  a  wuiaapread  wealth  of  skills.  Ideas. 
and  faculties,  as  aa  luvesunent  tn  '^**««»f| 
prosperity  and  peace. 

During  October,  our  aubooaaaslttee  bold 
public  haairinga  on  bUU  amho^rti^  ^be 
recommendations  for  inrrsaaatl  peacettma 
aupport  of  science  and  providing  for  the 
creation  uf  a  Federal  aclenUfio 


A.l.JM 
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Senator  Wabken  (3.  Magkuson,  of  Washing- 
ton, and  I  Jointly  heard  more  than  100  wit- 
nesses from  all  sections  of  American  life,  in- 
cluding many  eminent  specialists  who  tes- 
tified on  the  need  for  such  a  foundation  and 
Hhe  problems  lnvclve<f  In  Its  creation.  With 
a  single  exception,  these  witnesses,  repre- 
sentatives of  ludtuitry.  agriculture,  labor,  vet- 
erans' groups,  governmental  agencies,  and 
scientific  and  educational  groups  and  insti- 
tutions, urged  the  creation  of  a  Federal 
scientific   foundation. 

During  the  past  2  weeks  I  have  been  an- 
alyzing the  testimony.  The  hearings  have 
provided  a  public  record  on  the  basis  of 
which  recommendations  can  be  made  to 
Congress,  and  on  which  Congress  can  act 
with  every  assurance  that  it  Is  meeting  a 
vital  national  netd  In  an  eflective  manner. 
Let  me  give  ycu  a  short  summary  of  the  tes- 
timony urging  Congress  to  create  a  Federal 
science  foundation  to  finance  Increased' 
•cientlflc  activity: 

1.  The  wltnesseji  believed  that  support  of 
science  was  an  essential  of  any  national  de- 
fense program. 

2.  Tiiey  believed  that  such  support  would 
make  manifold  contributions  to  the  national 
welfare,  particularly  In  public  health,  cul- 
tural development,  and  the  technical  de- 
velcpment  of  regional  resources. 

3.  A  considerable  number  of  witnesses 
pointed  out  that  the  foundation  would  con- 
tribute to  international  understanding  and 
cooperation,  and  would  help  to  avert  an- 
other war. 

4.  As  to  the  furxtlons  of  the  foundation, 
those  who  spoke  of  it  at  all  were  unanimous 
la  their  agreement  that  basic  or  funda- 
mental research  should  have  Government 
sponsorship.  W.d«'spread  support  was  given 
to  the  propoeitior.  that  the  social  sciences 
should  be  represented,  as  well  as  the  phys- 
ical and  biological  sciences. 

5.  There  was  almost  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  the  fcundatlon  should  support 
scientific  training  through  a  Federal-aid  pro- 
gram of  undergraduate  scholarships,  post- 
graduate and  postdoctoral  fellowships. 

6.  A  great  many  witnesses  urged  that  the 
Foundation  should  maintain  an  up-to-date 
roster  of  scientific  personnel. 

7.  All  witnesses  agreed  that  the  freedom  of 
the  Individual  working  scientist  must  be 
maintained.  Some  were  afraid  of  "political 
control "  of  science,  but  were  reeassured  by 
other  witnesses  who  pointed  to  the  freedom 
of  scientists  working  in  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

8.  A  majority  of  witnesse.s  agreed  that 
the  Foundation  should  coordinate  research 
financed  by  the  Government.  The  best  way 
to  do  this,  they  agreed,  was  through  volun- 
tary Joint  planning  and  full  exchange  of 
information 

9.  And.  finally.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  the  Foundation  should  promote  the 
widest  possible  dissemination  and  utiliza- 
tion of  scientific  discoveries  and  techniques. 

These  are  the  things  that  you  and  your 
colleagues  told  m«!  and  the  other  Senators 
in  Waslilngton  recently.  I  am  not  a  scientist 
and  I  will  not  pretend  that  my  approach 
to  this  problem  is  identical  with  yours.  Yet 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  needs  of  the 
American  scientists  and  of  the  American 
people,  part  of  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  in  Congress,  are  identical.  I  have 
become  convinced,  and  I  think  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  convinced,  that  the  free  and 
unrestricted  development  of  basic  scientific 
research  is  such  an  important  part  of  our 
potential  national  resources  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  It.  I  feel  that  In  order  to 
discharge  my  responsibility  to  my  constit- 
uents and  to  the  people  of  America  I  am 
obliged  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  encourage 
tha  growth  of  basic  scientific  research. 

N..W  what  does  this  mean?  Will  it  be  ade- 
quate merely  to  increase  the  funds  available 
lor  scientific  research?     I  think  not. 


There  are.  of  course,  many  ways  in  which 
Federal  funds  could  be  used  to  support 
American  science.  During  the  liist  5  years 
I  have  given  this  matter  much  Thought.  I 
have  considered  many  alternatives,  and  In 
each  case  I  have  abandoned  them  In  favor 
of   a  National   Science  Foundation. 

For  instance,  we  could  simply  appropriate 
funds  to  each  of  the  48  States  and  tell  them 
that  they  are  to  be  used  to  support  science. 
In  effect,  this  would  necessitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  48  State  science  foundations. 

Or  we  could  make  appropriations  direct  to 
each  of  the  colleges  and  univei;ltles  of  the 
country  In  proportion  to  their  enrollments. 
Then,  instead  of  48  local  science  fotindatlons, 
we  would  have  hundreds.  I  doubt,  and  be- 
lieve you  doubt,  that  such  schemes  would 
result  In  equally  effective  programs  of  re- 
search In  national  defense,  health  and  medi- 
cine, and  other  fields  of  national  Interest. 

Or  again,  we  could  make  appropriations  for 
nonprofit  Institutions  which  would.  In  effect, 
include  private  research  foundations  such  as 
the  Rockefeller,  Sage,  or  cfarnej;le  founda- 
tions. Although  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  purposes  and  practices  of  those  and 
similar  great  orRaniEatlons,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  the  American  people 
would  want,  or  Congress  would  defend,  this 
manner  of  expending  Oovernmert  funds. 

Finally,  we  could  appropriate  Federal  funds 
directly  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
or  lu  operating  organization,  the  National 
Research  Council.  I  asaure  you  that  this 
poe&lblllty  has  received  serious  considera- 
tion. The  reason  for  not  foUowlr  g  this  pro- 
cedure is  that,  although  these  agencies  were 
established  by  an  act  of  Congress  and  by 
Executive  order,  they  are  not  true  Govern- 
ment agencies  but  have  a  quasi-public 
status.    I  shall  discuss  this  point  later. 

An  entirely  new  Government  agency  Is 
needed.  It  is  needed  not  only  to  provide 
the  necessary  Federal  support  for  science, 
not  only  to  assure  that  the  funds  are  spent 
on  programs  related  to  national  welfare,  but 
because  stiience  itself  has  now  btcome  such 
an  integral  part  of  government.  I  believe 
that  you  scientists  want  and  deserve  more 
than  a  Government  dole  for  your  research. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  Government  should 
tell  you  what  to  do  or  that  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral agency  should  exercise  scientific  Judg- 
ment and  attempt  to  make  decisions  which 
can  only  be  made  by  the  individual  investi- 
gators. No;  I  am  not  proposing  that  you  pay 
for  these  funds  by  giving  up  that  freedom 
without  j^hlch  true  scientific  research  would 
soon  cease  to  exist.  I  think  I  can  best  ex- 
plain what  I  mean  by  reference  to  the  ur- 
gent scientific  problem  of  the  day — atomic 
energy.  This  problem  Is  not  only  a  major 
scientific  problem  but  also  the  most  Impor- 
tant political  issue  of  the  day.  You  know 
better  than  I  what  this  problem  has  meant  to 
the  scientists  who  have  worked  on  the  atomic 
bomb.  These  men  received  tremendous 
financial  support  from  the  Gi:)vernment. 
They  did  their  Job  and  they  did  it  well,  but  it 
was  a  one-way  affair.  They  were  hired  by  the 
Government  to  do  the  Job.  but  were  given 
no  opportunity  to  have  a  voice  in  what  would 
be  done  with  the  new  knowledge  that  they 
produced  and  applied.  And  now  these  men— 
and  I  applaud  them  for  it — are  making  every 
effort  to  find  some  means  of  making  their 
voices  heard. 

Science  has  reached  such  a  stage  of  devel- 
opment that  we  must  expect  huj;e  and  far- 
reaching  developments  to  come  out  of  our 
laboratories.  If  we  accentuate  this  process 
by  increasing  the  financial  support  given  to 
scientific  research,  the  scientists  will  be  con- 
tinually faced  with  a  similar  situation.  What 
Is  the  solution?  I  propose  that  the  Govern- 
ment not  only  give  the  scientists  more  money 
and  better  laboratories;  I  propos<;,  too.  that 
the  Government  make  a  place  for  the  scien- 
tists in  its  very  structure  so  that,  as  scien- 
tific knowledge  advances,  we  shall  also  pro- 


vide for  s  voice  for  the  scientists.  I  think 
scientists  deserve  It,  and  the  country  needs  It. 
The  nefd  for  bringing  more  scientific  men 
into  the  government  is  a  critical  part  of  the 
problem  M  the  proposed  science  foundation. 
The  foundation  simply  cannot  ba  adminis- 
tered by  laymen.  Its  entire  operation  re- 
quires the  scientific  insight  and  knowledge 
which  only  the  trained  scientist  can  con- 
tribute. 

Now  la  has  been  argued  that  we  cannot 
solve  this  problem  by  bringing  scientists  Into 
the  Government  to  operate  this  agency.  It 
has  beea  suggested  by  some  that.  Instead, 
we  shall  have  to  depend  on  the  part-time 
assistance  of  a  scientific  board  who  will  hire 
admlnlstfators  to  run  the  Fcundatlon  for 
them.  I  think,  however,  that  the  Govern- 
ment nefds  more  than  the  part-time  serv- 
ices of  fclentlsts.  I  think  that  we  need 
some  of  jou  In  Washington  all  the  time,  and 
one  of  your  Jobs  should  be  to  run  the  Science 
Foundatton. 

I  kno\f  that  this  is  something  of  a  new 
departure  for  scientists.  I  know  that  it  la  a 
great  detl  to  ask  of  a  man  who  has  spent 
a  lifetime  building  up  a  career  which  Is  In 
many  wfys  far  removed  from  matters  oX 
public  actnlnlstratlon.  Yet,  without  the  full- 
time  servicea  of  men  who  understand  the 
sclentlftq  laboratory  from  the  Inside,  any 
sclentlflq  foundation  Is  doomed  to  failure. 
This  lS8\ie  cannot  be  avoided.  Many  scleno 
tlsts  haw  said  at  our  recent  hearings  that 
the  propped  Scientific  Foundation  must  b« 
under  tlte  control  of  scientlsu.  With  this, 
I  heartily  agree. 

Sclenci  must  have,  and  must  have  now. 
a  full-fi^dged  Government  agency  run  by 
scientist^.  I  think  that  this  is  necessary 
because,  [without  It.  the  Government  tclen- 
tlflc  activities  cannot  be  properly  guided. 

I  will  pot  discuss  further  the  major  areas 
of  agreeinent  revealed  In  the  testimony. 
This  evening  I  shall  take  the  opportunity 
to  discuts  with  you  those  aspects  of  the 
proposed  Foundation  In  regard  to  which  there 
is  a  lack  of  general  agreement,  or  in  re- 
gard to  which  misunderstanding  exists. 
These  include: 

1.  The  best  form  of  organization  for  the 
proposed  Foundation — and  here  the  principal 
discussion  concerns  the  top  management. 

2.  The  best  way  to  assure  in  the  legislation 
creating  the  Foundation  the  full  publica- 
tion an4  free  dedication  to  the  public  of 
the  resujts  of  federally  financed  research. 

3.  The  best  way  to  deal  with  the  human — 
the  socllil  and  economic  problems  which 
scientist^  can   help  solve. 

Before  final  congressional  action  can  be 
taken  to  create  the  needed  foundation,  agree- 
ment mvjst  be  reached  on  these  features.  I 
believe  tbat  the  extensive  public  record  pro- 
vides an  Bdequate  background  for  intelligent 
legislative  action  on  these  moot  points.  Be- 
fore discussing  them  In  detail,  let  me  say  a 
word  about  the  manner  and  the  degree  of 
precision  of  the  results  which  must  be  ob- 
tained. 

Legislators — like  scientists — must  seek  not 
only  yes  and  no  answers  but  must  also  make 
determlnntions  within  practicable  limits.  In 
the  various  scientific  disciplines,  methods 
have  beet  arrived  at  for  achieving  the  neces- 
sary degifees  of  precision.  Similarly,  in  Con- 
gress, we  bave  an  elaborate  process  for  achiev- 
ing results  with  the  degree  of  precision  ap- 
propriate to  legislative  action. 

A  bill  ictrcduced  by  a  Member  of  Congress 
Is  celdora  voted  on  in  its  initial  form.  First 
through  public  hearings,  then  through  de- 
liberatioils  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Chamber!  as  a  whole,  it  is  shaped  toward  its 
final  wo^iable  form.  Even  after  its  enact- 
ment, itai  practicable  application  is  reviewed 
annually'  when  appropriations  are  made. 
Further,  i  Congress  can — and  often  does — 
modify  the  original  enabling  legislation  by 
subsequent  amendments  based  on  the  year- 
to-year  experience  of  the  agency.  It  Is  in 
the  light  of  this  process  that  we  must  seek 
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to  create  for  the  new  foundation  an  initial 
organizational  structure  so  designed  that  It 
will  have  the  greatest  possibility  of  success- 
fully accomplishing  Its  piu-pose. 

If  we  agree,  then,  that  a  National  Science 
PDundatlon  Is  needed  and  that  the  financial 
support  of  this  foundation  must  come  from 
Federal  funds,  let  us  turn  to  a  consideration 
of  the  problem  of  how  the  foundation  should 
be  administered  In  order  that  its  functions 
•  may  best  be  realized.  Before  ;»ttacklng  this 
problem  directly,  permit  me  to  digress  Into 
a  brief  discussion  of  just  what  a  Government 
agency  is.  noting  where  It  differs  from  a  pri- 
vate corporation  whether  of  the  industrial 
or  Institutional   rariety. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  unique  charac- 
teristics of  a  Government  agency,  let  me  ask 
each  of  you  to  Imagine  yourself  for  a  moment 
a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  elected  representatives  of  a 
segment  of  our  people,  I  am  sure  you  would 
feel,  as  I  do.  a  heightened  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  all  egencles  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  operated  not  only  »:i  an  efficient 
manner  but  In  the  beat  Interests  of  the  Na- 
tion as  n  whole.  Prom  auch  a  vantage  point 
I  am  sure  '■ou  would  realise  how  very  vigi- 
lantly we.  aa  the  Members  of  (ongreu.  aeek 
to  protect  the  rights  of  all  of  the  people  in  the 
enactment  ot  any  legtalatlon  involvlryr  the 
appropriation  of  taxpayers'  miney.  Thus, 
In  ••tabll.xhlng  a  Federal  aseicy  to  which 
we  commit  ourselves  to  make  annual  appro- 
priations, one  of  the  thoughts  uppermost  in 
our  mlnda  la  that  the  agency  be  a  true  aer- 
vant  of  all  the  people:  aiul  that,  even  under 
the  moet  unfortunate  aelectlon  of  adminis- 
trative personnel,  we  must  protect  the  public 
from  the  posalblllty  that  the  agency  may  be- 
come the  Instnmient  of  Bp^Kial-interest 
groups,  which,  ns  you  may  knoM»,  are  rather 
plentiful  in  our  democracy.  It  is  for  thU 
that  the  Bine  qua  non  of  any  government 
agency  is  that  its  powers  be  vested  in  full- 
time  Government  employees  whose  principal 
responsibility  is  their  public  function,  and 
who  have  severed  all  previous  connections 
with  private  financial  Interests.  From  the 
Government  standfwlnt  is  is  unthinkable 
that  the  powers  of  the  proposed  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  be  vested  in  a  board  of  non- 
compensated persons,  whose  principal  re- 
sponsibilities would  lie  .1  some  other  direc- 
tion, as  some  scientists  have  so  urgently  and 
so  honestly  recommended.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  we,  the  trustees  of  th?  taxpayers' 
money  and  interests,  impugn  the  integrity  of 
those  scientists  who  might  be  appointed  to 
such  a  board.  It  Is  to  say  that  we  feel  under 
the  highest  obligation  to  assure  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  under  no  condi- 
tions, at  any  future  time,  could  the  founda- 
tion conceivably  be  regarded  a^  the  agency 
of  any  special  group. 

Many  scientists  testified  in  the  bearings 
and  many  have  written  to  me  pe  sonally  that 
they  are  convinced  of  the  super  ority  of  the 
board  form  of  organization.  I  respect  the 
sincerity  of  their  testimony  In  this  matter 
and  believe  I  understand  why  tietr  analysis 
of  the  situation  leads  them  to  prefer  this 
form  of  organization.  Most  scientists  have 
spent  their  lives  In  universities  and  have 
worked  with  or  under  research  foundations 
administered  by  a  board  of  trustees  or  direc- 
tors. In  most  instances,  these  groups  of 
men  are  appointed  or  elected  to  serve  as  trus- 
tees of  certain  funds  which  private  philan- 
thropy has  bequeathed.  As  trustees  of  these 
funds.  It  is  their  duty  to  assicre  that  the 
funds  are  spent  for  the  pvirpose  or  purposes 
speciflcd  in  the  bcqiiest.  In  order  to  utilize 
the  funds,  the  board  of  trustees  esiabliahes 
an  operating  agency.  1.  c.  a  tmlversity  or 
foundation,  and  then  selects  and  hires  an 
administrative  oflicer  who  m  turn  selects  and 
hires  the  technical  operating  ste.fl.  But  note 
that  it  Is  this  highly  trained  o|>erating  staff 
which  carries  out  the  actual  work  of  the 
organization.  The  board  of  trustees  simply 
meets  from  time  to  time,  reviews  policy,  and 
lu   approving   budgets   gives    its   approval   or 


disapproval  to  the  programs  proposed  by  the 
operating  staff  of  the  organization. 

A  foundation  under  a  single  administrator 
will  have  a  board  of  trustees,  and  the  txjard 
of  trustees  appropriate  for  all  Government 
agencies  la  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Congress  cannot  delegate  Its  constitutional 
responsibilities  or  turn  them  over  to  any 
sTjbsidlary  board  of  trustees,  no  matter  how 
distinguished  Its  members  may  be 

Let  me  again  emphasize  that  the  sucoess 
of  any  operating  organization,  whether  a  pri- 
vate Industry,  a  university,  or  a  Government 
agency.  de{)ends  primarily  on  the  quality  of 
the  technical  personnel  which  makes  up  ita 
operating  staff.  It  is  not  the  board  of  di- 
rectors or  the  trustees  which  do  the  scien- 
tific work  of  a  university  or  a  foundation: 
the  same  holds  for  the  proposed  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  foundation  will 
.succeed  only  if.  after  its  establishment,  we 
are  able  to  stall  It  with  the  very  ablest  acl- 
entlsta  In  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  the  business  of  the  foundation  to 
administer  a  large  segment  of  federally 
sponsored  research.  Just  as  the  business  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commlation  Lt  carried  on 
by  full-time  Govern m«nt  tmployees  with  the 
tratnlt^  and  experience  in  economira  and 
financial  transactions,  the  National  8c;«ncs 
Foundation  must  be  administered  by  a  staff 
composed  of  first-class  scientists  devoted  to 
the  public  service.  And  unless  thsre  art 
enough  able  scientists  in  this  country  who 
recogntae  the  Imp^iance  of  this  Job  of  ad- 
rainisteniig  aclentiflc  activities,  and  unlc&s 
such  men  ten  willing  to  accept  fuU-Ume  Jobs 
on  the  staff  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. It  cannot  succeed  m  carrying  out  the 
functions  which  our  recent  hearings  show 
to  be  so  greatly  needed  Now  that  science 
has  come  of  age.  there  must  be  those  among 
you  who  are  willing  to  forego  the  role  of  the 
working  scientist  to  accept  the  challenge  <ji 
a  new  career  in  the  admmistratlon  of  scien- 
tific research.  I  do  not  know  how  large  a 
staff  it  will  have  to  be.  In  the  bill  S.  1297. 
we  have  specified  only  a  full-time  adminis- 
trator, a  deputy  administrator  and  a  director 
for  each  of  the  separate  divisions.  Obvi- 
ously these  men  will  need  many  assistants 
In  all  fields  of  science.  I  do  know  that  we 
cannot  expect  the  business  of  the  foundation 
to  be  properly  conducted  by  part-time  em- 
ployees who  come  to  Washington  a  few  days 
every  month  and  then  go  back  to  their  reg- 
ular Jobs.  The  activities  of  the  proposed 
foundation  will  be  so  manifold  and  so  im- 
portant that  they  must  be  administered  ably, 
continually,  and  eflJclently  if  the  foundatic»i 
is  to  succeed.  I  say  to  you  frankly.  If  I  were 
not  convinced  that  there  are  thiise  among 
you  who  are  willing  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  these  tasks.  I  would  not  support  the  legis- 
lation to  establish  a  science  foundation 

If  we  agree  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  must  be  a  Government  agencj-, 
rather  than  a  quasi-public  foundation  re- 
ceiving Government  appropriations,  and  11 
we  agree  that  the  powers  of  such  an  agency 
must  be  vested  in  full-time  Government  em- 
ployees with  no  responsibilities  other  than  to 
science  and  the  Nation,  we  must  still  face  the 
problem  of  the  best  form  of  top  administra- 
tion. This  problem  is  not  unique  to  the  pro- 
poeed  National  Science  Foundation;  it  is  a 
problem  which  concerns  us  every  time  a  new 
agency  Is  established.  Many  experiments  in 
administration  have  been  tried  in  an  effort 
to  find  the  best  answer  to  this  difficult  prob- 
lem. 

There  are  two  general  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  top  administration.  Both  are 
knovm  to  be  workable  solutions,  yet  both 
have  very  real  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
The  first  solution  is  that  of  having  the 
President  appoint,  with  advice  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  a  single  administrator  in 
whom  all  powers  of  the  agency  are  vested. 
This  administrator  In  turn  selects  and  hires 
other  Government  employees  as  his  divisional 
chiefs.     These  In  turn  select  and  hire  sub- 


ordinates, and  thus  there  Is  created  an  op- 
erating organisation  with  a  direct  line  of  re- 
sponsibility cedtering  in  the  single  adminis- 
trator. This  form  of  organization  works.  It 
is  used  in  all  governmental  departments  and 
in  certain  of  the  bureaus  of  these  depaii- 
moits.  It  has  alao  been  successful  In  many 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  uf  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  advantages  of  the  single  administra- 
tor form  of  organization  are  clear-cut.  All 
reeponslbility  for  the  success  of  the  agency  is  * 
Immediately  Identifiable.  If  the  work  of  the 
agency  is  successful,  the  administrator  gets 
the  credit.  If  the  work  of  the  agency  is  un- 
satisfactory, the  administrator  gets  the 
blame,  and  If  the  work  is  too  unsatisfactory 
we  get  a  new  administrator.  Everyone  work- 
ing in  the  sgency  knows  the  lines  of  re- 
sponsibility under  which  he  works.  This  la 
general  has  been  found  to  make  for  more 
effl'-ient  admlntotratlon. 

The  dlBnd\-antBges  of  the  ainsle 
trator  form  of  admlntatration  are 
stated  It  Involves  placing  tretnendoua  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  hands  of  one  man  If 
he  Is  a  pood  man,  that  la,  If  h«  sslecu  able 
admlntstrntlve  aaslstanu  mii4  4c«*pu  their 
counsel  in  arriving  at  declsloiMi  ^  *lll  run 
-  good  agency.  On  the  other  "hand  if  the 
wrong  man  Is  selected  and  he  tajls  to  build 
up  an  enietent  operating  orgaaiiuitinn.  and 
furthermore  if  he  refussa  to  mmk  and  acx^pt 
advice  as  to  the  manner  In  whlc^  the  agency 
should  be  administered,  he  will  fall  as  the 
responsible  individual  Forttmately.  beeauw 
he  Is  tminedlat*ly  MentlAHble.  he  ran  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  and  a  new  adminis- 
trator appointed. 

The  alternative  freneral  anlution  which  haa 
been  found  successful  In  the  administration 
of  Government  agencies  Is  the  board  or  com- 
mission form  of  organization.  In  this  case 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  appoints  several  full-time  Gov- 
ernment employees  to  constitute  the  top  ad- 
ministrative organization.  In  some  cases, 
members  of  the  comntesion  elect  their  o*n 
chairman,  and  in  some  cases  the  President 
designates  the  chairman.  In  general,  the 
board  or  commUsion  form  of  admini£t ration 
has  beei  found  to  be  sucoeasful  when  it  has 
Judicial  functions,  surh  as  passing  on  rate 
questions,  determining  rights  n»  between  in- 
dividuals or  corporations.  All  the  members 
of  these  commissions  or  boards  are  full-time 
Government   employees. 

The  advantage  of  the  board  or  commission 
form  of  administration  is  that  it  permits 
combining  the  wisdom  of  several  at  tbe  top 
level  of  administration.  In  establishing  the 
size  and  characteristics  of  commissions,  the 
President  and  Congress  attempt  to  include 
representatives  of  all  Interested  groups  in 
the  hope  that  the  special  biases  or  predilec- 
tions of  the  individuals  will  be  canceled  out 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  board,  thus  result- 
ing in  decisions  more  nearly  refiectiug  poli- 
cies In  line  with  national  welfare. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  board  form  of 
administration  can  al£o  be  simply  stated.  It 
is  somewhat  more  im wieldly  form  of  admin- 
istration, and  it  is  more  difficult  to  Identify 
the  responsibility  for  satisfactory  or  unsatis- 
factory policies,  decl&ious.  and  programs.  In 
case  the  program  of  the  agency  becomes  too 
unsatisfactory  it  is  necessary  to  replace  at 
least  a  majority  of  the  board  before  achiev- 
ing the  needed  correction.  As  you  can  see. 
this  requires  considerably  more  time,  and  I 
may  say  replacement  is  less  Ululy  to  happen 
than  in  the  case  of  a  single  administrator. 

I  assure  you  that  many  of  us  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  thought  a£  to  which  general 
form  of  administration  will  be  most  satis- 
factory for  the  proposed  National  Science 
Foundation.  As  I  see  it,  there  are  three 
general  alternatives: 

A.  A  single  Administrator,  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  in  whom  will  l>e  vested  ecle  authority 
for  operating  the  Foundauon. 
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^i  A  b  ^rd  of  three  to  nine  full-time  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  President,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  at  the  time 
of  appointment  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  to 
serve  as  chairman. 

C.  A  single  Administrator  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  a  top  advisory  board  of  5  to  15 
representative   members   appointed   by   the 

President,  to  serve  In  a  part-time  capacity 
while  continuing  their  regular  professional 
work  with  universities.  Industries,  or  other 
organizations. 

Theae  three  general  alternatives  seem  to  be 
the  only  feasible  forms  of  top  administration 
for  the  proposed  FHsundatlon,    I  honestly  t)e- 
lleve  that,  with  the  selection  of  tto»  proper 
persons,  any  one  of  the  three  forma  ol  admin- 
istration would  work  and  work  effectively  In 
the  b«st  interesu  of  both  science  and  the 
Nation.    X    would    be    willing    to    Join    my 
colleagues    tn    recommending    that    the    bill 
about  to  bo  reported  out  provide  for  any  one 
of  these  three  alternatives.    In  the  light  of 
our  general  discuaslon  of  the  problems  of 
administering  government  agencies.  hov.-e\>er. 
1  wish  to  explain  why  I  personally  believe 
alternative  C  represents  the  best  ponlble  set- 
up for  the  proposed  Foundation. 

I  prefer  t  single  Administrator,  not  only 
becavise  It  promises  to  R\ake  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Foundation  more  efflclexit.  but 
primarily  so  that  all  of  us — the  President. 
Congress,  scientists,  and  the  public— will 
know  at  all  times  exactly  who  is  responsible 
for  the  program  of  the  Foundation.  B?- 
cause  of  the  manifold  facets  of  science.  I 
cannot  conceive  a  Board  of  even  nine  men 
adequately  representing  all  of  its  Interests 
equally  and  fairly.  A  single  Administrator, 
because  he  would  operate  under  the  spotlight 
of  both  public  and  scientific  scrutiny,  would 
not  dare  to  omit  an  essential  type  of  scientific 
endeavor  from  the  program  of  the  Founda- 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand.  1  do  not  feel  that  this 
administrator  should  be  aslced  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  foundation  without  the 
advisory  service  of  the  country's  ablest  scien- 
tists. Although  I  feel  that  any  competent 
administrator  would  seek  and  utilize  the 
advice  of  such  an  advisory  board,  even 
thouKht  he  were  not  leeally  required  to  do 
so.  I  believe  the  .iw  shou'.d  l:iclude  this  fea- 
ture and  be  so  wntr.  a  t;i,it  this  advisory 
board  could  never  bcci  :r.p  a  n.ere  perfunctory 
body.  It  is  for  this  reas'  :.  •  'at  we  propose  to 
require  at  least  monthly  meetings  and  to  give 
the  advisory  board  the  privilege  of  direct 
access  to  the  President  and  Congress.  tJnder 
thi.^  organization,  an  administrator  would  not 
necessarily  have  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
advice  of  his  advisory  board,  but.  if  he  failed 
to  do  so.  he  would  be  obligated  to  defend 
to  the  public  any  alternative  actions.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  depend  upon  such 
continuous  public  surveillance  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  foundation  to  assure  a  minimum 
of  unwise  administrative  action. 

I  believe  that  an  advisory  board,  on  which 
It  Is  quite  appropriate  for  citizens  to  serve 
on  a  part-time  basis,  would  enable  the 
foundation  to  secure  the  part-time  assistance 
of  any  of  the  country's  most  able  working 
scientists.  To  my  mind  the  foundation 
would  be  more  vigorous  and-would  keep  more 
closely  in  touch  with  the  important  problems 
of  all  fields  of  science  if  this  advisory 
board  were  composed  of  men  regularly  en- 
gaged In  administering  or  doing  scientific 
work  in  the  country's  academic  and  Indus- 
trial laboratories.  It  is  for  this  same  reason 
that  we  have  recommended  part-time  advi- 
sory committees  for  each  of  the  divisions. 
Even  though  we  are  able  to  hire  the  most 
able  scientists  as  Goverrment  employees  to 
stafl  the  operating  organization,  they  will  re- 
quire the  continual  stimulation  of  outside 
working  scientists  U  they  are  to  continue  to 


serve  as  effective  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

The  composition  of  the  top  advisory  board. 
It  seems  to  me,  might  reflect  the  Interests  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.  Of  course,  this 
means  that  scientists  should  be  Included  on 
the  top  board,  but.  at  the  same  time,  it  means 
that  Industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  might 
also  be  represented.  They  are  the  consumers 
of  the  fruits  of  scientific  research.  By  con- 
trast, at  the  divisional  level,  I  would  con- 
ceive the  advisory  committee  to  be  made  up 
almost  exclusively  of  scientists.  It  Is  at  the 
divisional  levels  that  the  truly  scientific  deci- 
sions of  the  foundation  will  be  made.  Not 
only  must  the  Government  employees  who 
staff  these  divisions  be  competent  scientists 
In  their  own  right — they  must  have  the  ad- 
vice of  leading  scientists  both  In  and  cut  of 
the  Oovernment  laborttorles  in  the  planning 
and  administration  of  the  divisional  pro- 
grams. 

In  brief.  1  prefer  alternative  C  because  I 
believe  It  will  result  In  the  best  admlnlsierrd 
foundation  and  provide  the  best  opportunity 
lor  scientists  to  assist  In  the  operation  of  the 
foundation  both  as  Oovernment  oflftclols  and 
as  advisers  And  If  we  provide  for  limited 
alnsle  terms  of  office  for  advisory  committee 
members,  the  foundation  will  retain  a  vital- 
ity which  cannot  be  achieved  under  any  other 
form  of  administration. 

As  I  have  said,  the  other  alternative  forms 
of  organl«atlon  will  probably  work;  and,  if 
In  the  Judgment  of  those  who  support  the 
foundation,  one  of  them  should  be  clearly 
preferred,  I  should  not  be  adverse  to  incor- 
porating It  in  the  legislation. 

I  think  that  we  can  all  agree  that  ttoe 
single  administrator  without  an  advisory 
board  (alternative  A)  Is  a  much  less  adequate 
proposal.  On  the  other  hand,  a  full-time 
board  or  commission  has  certain  advantages, 
but.  frankly.  I  think  they  are  outweighed  by 
Inherent  disadvantages.  In  the  first  place,  a 
full-time  board  would  mean  that  several  of 
the  Nation's  outstanding  scientists  would 
have  to  give  up  their  present  positions  to  be- 
come board  members.  Furthermore,  unless 
we  give  such  board  members  unlimited  terms 
of  office.  It  means  that  scientists  appointed  to 
the  board  would  have  a  difficult  time  in  re- 
turning to  nongovernmental  positions  after 
a  term  of  beard  service.  Over  a  period  of 
years  these  board  members  would,  as  a  group, 
"become  so  identified  with  the  foundation 
that  they  would  assume  a  defensive  attitude 
toward  its  program.  It  seems  to  me  far  bet- 
ter that  we  provide  the  foundation  with  a 
proven,  efficient  operating  type  of  organiza- 
tion, but  protect  it  from  becoming  bureau- 
cratic by  providing  for  a  truly  functional  ad- 
visory board  which  would  continually  aid, 
scrutinize,  and  criticize  the  program  of  the 
foundation. 

Now,  a  few  words  on  the  utilization  of  re- 
search findings.  The  pure  scientist  is  Inter- 
ested only  In  the  truth,  and  we  are  agreed 
that  the  foundation  should  support  a  very 
strong  program  of  basic  research.  But  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  group 
support  of  science  Is  based  on  the  belief  that 
all  knowledge  of  nature  will  eventually  re- 
sult in  making  our  existence  safer  and  more 
satisfying.  There  may  be  a  few  scientists 
left  who  are  content  with  the  mere  discovery 
of  a  new  fact  or  law — but  I  think  that  most 
scientists  realize  that  even  the  most  abstract 
discovery  may  have  a  world-shattering  im- 
pact on  civilization  and  society. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  applied  science 
has  contributed  increasingly  to  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  successive  wars.  I  am  sure  that 
most  scientists  are  honestly  concerned  that 
their  work  be  used  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind— not  for  its  destruction.  The  problem 
of  assuring  the  widest  and  wisest  utilization 
of  the  fruits  of  research  is  indeed  a  knotty 
one.  Because  It  Is  enmeshed  with  almost 
every  phase  of  our  culture  and  economy,  I 
shall  not  pretend  to  solve  it  here  this  eve- 
v.'.r.g.    I  do,  however,  wish  to  comment  briefly 


on  the  so-called  patent  Issue  associated  with 
this  science  legislation. 

Let  me  mak^  one  point  clear,  tiecavise  it 
seems  to  have  been  misunderstood  by  some. 
The  proposed  legislation  Is  In  no  sense  a 
patent  reform.  It  Is  not  patent  legislation, 
and  it  in  no  way  changes  the  over-all  picture 
with  respect  tjo  privately  developed  or  pri- 
vately owned,  patents.  This  was  stated 
clearly  by  Coni(mlssloner  Ooms  of  the  Patent 
Office  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  on  these  ^ 

bills. 

My  bill  to  «»5tablish  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Includes  a  provision  to  sUnd- 
tvrdlze  the  handling  of  all  patenUble  dis- 
coveries growif  g  out  of  all  federally  financed 
reaearch.  It  li  no  more  than  an  attempt  to 
give  the  Government  a  logical  and  businesa- 
llke  policy  w^lch.  at  the  moment,  almply 
dOM  not  exlatJ  Your  fellow  scientist*  work- 
ing m  governn  lental  laboratories  nerd  such  a 
uniform  pollc  •.  It  la  not  equitable  that  a 
scientist  work  ng  in  one  bureau  receive  the 
commercial  rl  ihU  to  inventions  which  he 
makes  and  gn  equally  competent  fellow 
scientist  m  a  |differeut  bureau  be  compelled 
to  dedicate  his  patenU  to  the  public.  Yei 
that  Is  the  sit^iatlon  as  It  exists  today. 

Granted  th^t  a  uniform  policy  Is  desirable, 
to  lie  of  most  talue  to  science  and  Uie  Nation 
it  must  also  bi  equitable  and  based  on  sound 
business  prlniiples.  After  much  considera- 
tion and  dts(±ission  with  representatives  of 
all  InterestedT groups.  1  am  convinced  that 
this  basic  policy  should  bf  one  of  full  pub- 
lication and  free  dedication  of  all  findings. 
Including  patents,  which  result  from  fed- 
erally financea  research.  This. conclusion  la 
based  prlmarty  on  two  general  lines  of  rea- 
soning: 

1.  A  fair  piloportlon  of  scientific  discover- 
ies are  not  patentable.  Therefore,  why 
should  a  scidntiflc  worker  be  rewarded  be- 
cause he  haipens  or  chooses  to  work  on 
projects  whiih  yield  result*  that  can  be 
commercially  '  exploited?  Would  there  not 
be  a  danger  tiiat  good  men  would  be  enticed 
to  work  in  (the  applied,  rather  than  the 
fundamental.! fields  of  research?  Is  there  not 
the  further  danger  that  the  possibility  of 
patentable  results  would  tend  to  conflict 
with  free  intercourse  among  scientists  and 
the  full  publication  of  research?  In  other 
words,  is  not'  the  policy  of  free  dedication 
the  one  which  most  nearly  conforms  to  the 
Ideals  and  practices  of  scientists  themselves? 

2.  What  pdllcy  with  respect  to  patents 
represents  gdod  practice  for  the  Govern- 
ment? Industrial  laboratories  require  that 
patents  developed  by  employees  be  signed 
over  to  the  Industry.  This,  they  argue.  Is 
only  fair  to  |he  stockholders,  whose  money 
not  only  builds  the  laboratories  but  also 
pays  the  salaities  of  the  employees.  It  would 
seem  that  the  policy  of  public  dedication  la 
dictated  by  the  Government's  responsibility 
to  its  stockholders — the  taxpayers.  To  put 
the  question  another  way,  why  should  the 
taxpayer  contribute  to  the  cost  of  a  devel- 
opment and  then  later  be  forced  to  pay  for 
it  again  because  of  a  royalty  which  the  man- 
ufacturer pays  to  the  holder  of  the  patent? 
Or  worse  yet!  (and  this  Is  not  unheard  of), 
wou'd  It  be  ifelr  to  the  taxpayer  If  a  patent 
based  on  ciovernment-sponsored  research 
should  becorae  the  exclusive  property  of  a 
company  which  reftised  to  use  it  because  it 
would  not  be  to  its  economic  advantage?  Or 
can  we  defend  exclusive  patenting  of 
an  important  medical  discovery?  So,  we  have 
proposed  the  (basic  policy  of  full  publication 
and  free  ded^atlon. 

However,  it  has  been  necessary  to  provide 
for  certain  Exceptions  to  this  basic  policy. 
Certain  types  of  developmental  work  needed 
by  the  military  services  can  best  be  carried 
on  in  Industrial  lat)oratorles.  which  are  better 
equipped  for  fcome  special  kinds  of  work  than 
nonprofit  laboratories.  Such  Industrial  lab- 
oratories, bec&use  they  contribute  a  plant,  an 
experienced  Staff,  and   "know   how  "   to   the 
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project,  are  deserving  of  at  let  at  a  portion 
of  the  commercial  patent  rights  resulting 
from  the  research.  Assuming  t.iis  to  l>e  the 
CJse.  we  have  made  provision  f  )r  exceptions 
to  the  basic  policy  of  public  tedicatlon  by 
stipulating  that  In  those  ina'.anoes  where 
the  head  of  a  Government  agen:y  (Including 
the  foundation »  finds  that  a  research  proj- 
ect cannot  be  c&rrled  out  properly  except  In 
a  private  Industrial  laborator;',  be  Is  em- 
powered to  include  special  cliusea  in  the 
contract  to  provide  for  a  fair  •li»poslUon  of 
any  resulting  patent  rights.  However,  to 
keep  thU  provision  from  being  i  nwlsely  used. 
It  has  been  provided  that  earn  agency  be 
required  to  publlah  the  deuili  of  all  such 
conUacta  within  30  days  after  executing 
them.  In  thU  way  I  believe  tliat  »-e  can  be 
sure  that  special  elausea  will  be  used  only 
When  they  are  really  In  the  public  Iniergat. 

I  wLsh  that  there  were  time  to  apeak  of 
the  many  other  aapecu  of  our  problem.  But 
there  la  one  point  to  which  my  ihoughu  keep 
returning:  Science  u  today  at  a  crucial  turn- 
ing point.  AQd  we  mtut  find  the  road  which 
will  lead  to  Its  continuing  advancMMnt.  If 
we  are  to  find  this  road,  we  cannot  define 
actence  too  narrowly.  There  are  aone  who 
•taearelv  believe  that  the  propoaad  lagUla- 
tkm  ahould  exclude  reaearch  in  the  aoclal  and 
Monomtc  Oatda,  I  vronder  if  thta  can  wisely 
be  done. 

If  studies  of  public  health  are  found  to 
Involve  Rccial  factors,  should  the  foundation 
be  prohibited  by  statute  or  hampered  by  lack 
of  duly  constituted  research  personnel  and 
facllltlies  from  pursuing  investigations  In  this 
direction?  I  am  sure  you  will  atvswer  this 
question  as  1  ha»e  answered  It — tn  the  nega- 
tive. If  surveys  of  our  resources  reveal  the 
need  to  examine  economic  problems  that  are 
Intimately  related  to  their  development.  Is 
the  Foundation  to  stop  short  of  Its  goal  l)e- 
cause  Congress  failed  to  make  provialona  for 
economic  research? 

Congress  would  not  meet  its  reeponsiblU- 
tles  to  the  public  If  It  excluded  research  In 
those  fields  which  are  most  directly  concerned 
with  human  welfare.  There  Is.  I  may  say. 
reason  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  scientists 
feel  this  way  for  one  of  the  scientific  organ- 
izations represented  here  tonight  testified 
at  the  hearings  that  two-thirds  of  those 
members  of  its  governing  body  who  respond- 
ed to  a  questionnaire  on  this  point  favored 
Inclusion  of  the  social  sciences  in  the  Foun- 
dation. Probably  these  activities  should  be 
set  up  in  a  separate  division  coordinate  with 
the  natural  sciences;  but  they  should  be  there 
carrying  their  fair  share  of  the  burden  of 
research. 

We  Stand  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of 
achievement  In  scientific  research.  Almoet 
every  field  of  science  has  at  hand  the  basis 
for  rapid  advance.  Even  some  of  the  less 
spectacular  byproducts  of  scientific  research 
can  be  the  starting  point  of  new  experimental 
methods  and  even  of  whole  new  sciences. 
The  production.  In  significant  quantities,  of 
radioactive  isotop>e6  opens  up  a  vast  new  field 
of  research  In  biology,  chemistry,  medicine 
and  industrial  sciences.  I  have  listened 
enouch  to  your  colleagues  to  realize  that  the 
production  of  a  radioactive  Isotope  of  carlxjn 
can  make  possible  experiments  which  will 
plunge  deep  into  the  innermost  secrets  of 
physiological  processes,  and  of  the  behavior 
of  organic  chemicals.  Yet,  as  one  of  the 
witnesses  at  our  hearings  pointed  out,  the 
cost  of  such  Isotopes  Is  so  great,  that  only 
Federal  support  can  supply  the  funds  which 
win  make  such  experiments  possible.  Here 
is  a  clear  case  where  the  vei  y  progress  of 
aclence  depends  on  the  establishment  of 
Federal  support  of  basic  research. 

John  Qulncy  Adams.  In  his  first  message  to 
Congress  In  1825.  said:  "In  assuming  her  sta- 
tion among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth 
It  would  seem  that  our  Nation  has  contracted 
the  engagement  to  contribute  her  share  of 
mind,  of  labor,  and  of  expense  to  the  Im- 
provement of  those  parts  of  knowledge  whlcli 


He  beyond  the  reach  of  Individual  acquisi- 
tion* Now.  as  the  boundaries  of  knowledge 
are  t>eing  rapidly  pressed  back,  it  Is  our  obli- 
gation to  provide  the  means  for  solving  those 
problems  "which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of 
Individual  acquisition  '  I  do  not  mean  that 
we  must  find  a  substitute  for  the  labors  cf 
Individual  scientists,  for  this  is  the  very 
assenoe  of  acleutlQc  reaearch.  Bather  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Federal  OovtranMnt  muti 
provide   whatever   the   Individual    aclentitt 

needs  to  n\ake  his  efforts  bear  fruit. 

I  know  there  are  eoroe  who  say  that  science 
has  now  become  such  a  terrible  instrument 
of  destruction  that  we  mvist  now  call  a  halt 
to  lu  advancement.  No  scientist  can  support 
such  an  idea,  and  history  has  ahown  that 
•very  such  attempt  to  restrain  human  prog- 
rasa  ta  dooaaed  to  failure. 

lUthar  I  think  that  we  must  face  the  laaue 
aquaraly.  If  we  have  now  learned  how  to 
hanteaa  the  vary  forcea  of  the  sun  if  we  cai\ 
now  achieve  auch  •dentine  miradea.  then 
certainly  it  Ilea  wlthm  our  power  to  aoJve 
the  eoonomlc  and  piUltlcal  problems  which 
thraatM  to  turn  our  knowledge  Into  de- 
atrucUve  chanuela.  ThU  It  an  obllgaUon 
which  all  or  UB  must  meet.  And  you.  aa 
aclenttsu.  have  begun  to  play  an  evwmore 
critical  role  In  thU  great  project.  I  think 
that  you  and.  Indeed,  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion should  be  proud  of  all  the  men  of  aclence 

who  rtave  t>egun  to  find  the  meant  of  ex- 
plain Ipg  to  the  wortd  that  eclentlttc  progress 
and  human  prograaa  cainnot  follow  separate 
paths. 

It  is  my  firm  purpoae  to  do  what  I  can. 
within  the  Congress,  to  proN-lde  for  all  science 
and  for  all  scientists  the  support  which  they 
need  and  deserve.  The  proposed  Science 
Foundation  can  be  a  national  Investment 
that  may  yield  undreamed  of  returns  In 
knowledge.  In  wealth,  and  in  human  prog- 
ress. But  its  immediate  value  may  be 
dwarfed  if  It  will  also  make  science  a  more 
vital  part  of  our  Nation's  heritage — If  it 
draws  scientists  ever  deep>er  into  the  stream 
of  democratic  advance  that  has  made  our 
Nation  great. 


Soldiers  Complain  Ships  Lying  Idle  in 
Okinawa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON    iHARl  ^.■-  W     vTRnK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  10,  194S 

Mr.  "VURSEIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  military 
forces  have  been  telling  the  Congress 
they  were  using  every  available  ship  to 
speed  the  boys  home. 

From  a  letter  I  received  this  morning 
from  a  fine  intelligent  soldier  whose  home 
is  in  my  district,  I  am  satisfied  that  we 
are  not  being  given  all  of  the  facts  by  the 
military  leaders  and  that  they  are  not 
using  every  available  ship  to  get  the  men 
home. 

Some  weeks  ago  it  was  suggested  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation which  would  call  in  those  of 
the  military  service  in  charge  of  seeing  to 
it  that  transportation  was  increased.  I 
understand  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  assured  that  every  possible 
ship  was  being  mobilized. 

This  letter  shows  conclusively  that 
there  is  neglect  and,  in  my  judgment, 
something  should  be  done  at  the  earliest 
rossible  moment  by  the  military  leaders 


end   Congress   should  insL^t  that  It   be 
done. 

Promises  not  kept  will  not  bring  any 
of  these  men  home.  The  siildior  says  In 
his  letter,  which  I  insert  In  tJie  Record, 
that  "more  than  200  slups  arc  lying  at 
anchor  here  at  Okinawa  and  have  been 
for  some  time  " 

I  also  have  a  lett<?r  from  a  lawyer  In 
my  district  complaining  ol   the 

food  rations  supplietl  to  tl  on  Oki- 

nawa.   I  am  also  in:>ertln(;  this  letter  in 
the  Record. 

These  I  wo  letters  touch  oa  two  points 
which  must  be  cleared  up  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment: 
Hon   Chakikb  W.  Vtraaau.. 

HouM  0#lM  Burning.  WAii^ion.  D  C. 

DRAR  Sn:  My  rather  rorwar<Hd  your  letter 

of  Nuvemiier   16  on  to  rae  al^rtg  with  the 

arUcle  that  waa  conU.lned  in  the  CoMoaaa- 

atoNAL  RKCoao  entitlec.  "Speed  Vp  Return  of 

Overaeaa  Men  *    If  you  knew  V         n 

that  eyaryone  here  ti'lt  on  re  u 

would   be   amoly  rep^ad    i 
Even  though  UM  affecu  ot  :     .  ^e 

not  been  felt  here  on  Okinawa  at  jxt,  it  »» 
good  to  kiK>w  that  t^  have  a  friend  and 
obanplon  in  Wa»hlngion. 

I  will  Uy  to  inform  you  of  oondttlo&a  an 
they  exist  now.  eo  that  you  wtU  have  a  cla«r 
picture  to  present. 

Here  as  the  facu;  As  of  December  1  men 
with  over  80  points  are  still  on  Okinawa.  At 
the  rate  they  are  shipping  mm  home  the 
men  with  60  fwlnU.  who  were  eligible  for  dis- 
cbarge 1  month  ago.  will  not  set  foot  ou 
American  soil  before  Easter  or  Mother's  Day. 
More  than  200  ships  are  lying  at  anchor  here 
and  have  been  for  some  time.  Tbouaanda  of 
bitter  and  disillusioned  men  in  exile  here 
are  condemmng  those  responsible  for  thla 
outrage  The  Nation  that  ooce  depended 
iipon  them  to  stop  a  vldotis  enemy  now  has 
forgotten  them.  Living  conditions,  not  too 
good  before  the  typhoon,  are  hardly  bearable 
now. 

The  Gl's  here  on  Okinawa  leel  that  their 
major  problem  Is  to  get  home.  They  are 
not  so  much  concerned  with  getting  out  of 
the  Army,  once  they  get  home,  for  they  feel 
that  priority  will  be  given  them. 

We  suggest  that  a  survey  be  made  of  ship- 
ping. Including  airplanes,  to  determine  if 
every  available  means  is  being  utilized  to 
get  the  boys  home,  and  that  the  Army  be 
required  to  get  a  man  home  and  discharged 
2  months  after  he  becomes  eligible.  Then 
the  Army  and  War  Department  could  have 
no  exctises  for  failure  and  could  make  no 
exorbitant  promises  to  pacify  the  Congress 
and  the  people. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  myself  and  the 
150.000  other  fellows  here  for  your  efforts  in 
our  behalf,  and  for  your  taorale-buildlng 
article. 
Your  friend  and  constituent. 
p.  8. — I'm  sorry  to  have  to  correct  you  on 
the  number  of  battle  stars  I  have,  >5Ut  1  have 
three  and  not  five.     Thank  you. 

Salem,  Iix..  Decctnber  8,  1945. 
Hon    C.  W.  Vt^siXL, 

ifember  of  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkax  Sir:  You  are  no  doubt  besieged  by 
relative  of  servicemen  seekmg  special  ac- 
tion on  their  behalf,  but  I  have  one  here 
which  I  think  deserves  attention. 

A  friend  stationed  on  Okinawa  wrote  me 
a  letter  today  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
food  situation  there  is  terrible  and  that  the 
men  are  forced  to  dump  half  of  their  ra- 
tions because  they  are  Inedible.  Siortly 
after  the  tjiihoons  the  supply  of  provtaloua 
Improved  but  now  it  Is  bad  again. 

The  ones  moat  seriously  affected  are  those 
with  low-point  scores  who  will  not  soon  be 
evacuated,  and  my  friend  is  only  one  ot  thou- 
aands  there  in  the  aame  situation. 


I 


APIM-.XniX 
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-_  Such  a  situation  Is  Inexcusable  when  sup- 
plies are  adequate  elsewhere.  They  man- 
aged to  get  service  during  tlie  typhoons  and 
there  Is  no  reason  why  It  cannot  be  done 
now. 

If    you    can    buUd    a    fire    under    the   War 
Department  and  pet  these  men  some  decent 
locd  ycu  will  have  their  fullest  gratitude. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alfrjed  S.  Pfaft. 


T::^  Suns_t  cl  L.,t      Speech  oi  Dr.  W.  L. 
l }  rr 

EXTENSION  OF   RL.MAI.KS 

OF 

HON,  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

Of    Mississippi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  10.  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  addresses  of  its  kind  I  iiave 
ever  read  was  delivered  by  Dr.  W.  L. 
Orr,  a  practicing  physician,  at  Fulton, 
Itawamba  County.  Miss.,  my  old  home 
county,  before  a  Sacred  Harp  Singing 
Convention  in  Fulton  on  October  14, 
1945. 

Thomas  Campbell,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  English-speaking  poets,  once  said: 

Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore. 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

Ij;  ( i:  r  is  a  Christian  gentleman.  He 
has  carried  his  Christianity  with  him 
through  life  in  practicing  his  profession, 
ministering  to  the  sick  and  injured  and 
inspiring  them  to  better  ways  of  life. 
His  address  follows: 

I  wish  to  address  a  few  humble  remarks 
today  to  the  elderly  people  of  this  audience — 
we  who  stand  before  the  sunset,  we  whose 
shadows  are  casting  far  to  the  east,  we  who 
have  completed,  or  have  almost  completed, 
our  allotted  span  of  3  score  years  and  10. 

Cur  experiences  and  observations  have 
convinced  us  that  all  material  things  are 
vanities. 

Wealth  haa  a  way  of  eluding  those  who 
pursue  It  and  escaping  those  who  possess  It. 
It  never  has  and  it  never  will  bring  peace  of 
mind  and  contentment  of  heart. 

Glory  fades  and  vanishes  at  last,  leaving  its 
devotees  cloaked  In  obscurity. 

Fame  is  a  gayly  colored  bubble  which  when 
it  bursts  leaves  naught  behind  save  airy 
nothingrness. 

The  smile  of  public  opinion  popularity  Is 
as  subject  to  change  as  the  winds  which  blow 
from  every  quarter  of  the  compass.  Public 
opinion  defies  today  and  damns  tomorrow. 
Todav  public  opinion  makes  the  welkin  ring 
with  its  paeans  of  praise  and  tomorrow  hisses 
Its  anathemas  to  hate.  Public  opinion  today 
sc.^.tters  the  palm  le.ives  of  adulation  upon 
one's  pathway  and  tomorrow  weaves  for  that 
selfsame  brow  a  cruel  crown  of  thorns  and 
cruclfles  upon  a  cros-s  of  shame. 

Power  and  pomp  perish  and  pass  away. 

Vv'e  hP-ve  lived  long  cnou'th  to  know  the 
profound  truth  expressed  In  that  famous  quo- 
tation from  William  Shakespeare: 

"The     cloud-capp'd     towers,     the     gorgeous 

pa!  aces. 
TV.e  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea.  all  which  It  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 
And.  like  this  Insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  bvhind.  " 

We 'have  lived  long  enough,  too.  to  know 
th  it  the  things  which  are  really  worth  while, 
xi-.i-  things  which  live  forever,  the  thir.ga 
w: .,  !■■  1  e  enduring  a^  i-.i-  eternal  hlils  of 
God,    .ue    not   the    ui.i.<.;.,i4    things   gf    llus 


world — not  stocks  and  bonds,  not  gold  and 
silver,  not  the  cattle  of  a  thousand  hills; 
but  to  the  contrary  they  are  the  invisible  and 
Intangible  things  of  the  heart  and  soul — 
Instilled  there  by  the  teachings,  precepts,  and 
examples  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Man  of 
Galilee. 

We  who  dream  of  immortality  and  a  better 
life  in  some  bli.«sful  Aidenn  beyond  the  pale 
where  burn  the  stars,  have  not  found  in 
materialism  a  firm  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  our  castle  of  hope;  we  have  fcund 
naught  but  sands,  shifting  sands,  treacher- 
ous sands,  sands  against  which  the  tempest 
can  and  will  prevail,  but  we  have  found  that 
firm  foundation  which  we  sought  upon  the 
"Rock  of  ages  cleft  for  me"  which  lives  in  the 
land  where  we  never  grow  old. 

Here  we  have  grown  old.  Our  step  has 
lost  its  elasticity  and  its  spring.  The  passing 
of  the  years  has  dimmed  the  acuteness  of  our 
vision.  The  flight  of  hurrying  seasons  has 
left  its  imprint  upon  our  furrowed  cheeks 
and  brows. 

Our  backs  are  bent  and  our  shoulders  are 
stooped  by  the  burdens,  cares,  and  responsi- 
blHties  incident  to  living. 

Physically  we  have  declined,  but  thanks 
be  to  God,  we  have  grown  in  faith,  faith  in 
those  things  which  lie  behind  that  veil  which 
no  human  eye  can  ever  penetrate — faith  in 
the  assurance,  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  always 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world";  faith  in 
the  promise,  "In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions.  If  it  were  not  so  I  would  have 
told  you. .  I  go  to  prepare  a  pla».e  for  you 
and  if  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will 
return  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself 
that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also";  and 
the  tired,  footsore  old  pilgrim  is  cheered  by 
his  faith  in  that  ringing  Invitation,  "Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
ladened,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

And  when  the  last  act  in  the  drama  of  life 
has  been  played  and  the  curtain  marked 
"Finis"  fails  to  close  the  play  sustained  by 
that  faith,  we  shall  not  move  to  a  realm  of 
darkness,  gloom,  and  despair,  but  we  shall 
walk,  exulting,  to  greet  the  gloriotis  burst  of 
a  new  dawn,  the  dawn  of  an  eternal  and  an 
an  unclouded  day.  Walk  to  hear  a  plaudit 
from  the  lips  of  the  Master — a  plaudit  which 
the  world  in  all  its  vaunted  power  cannot 
remotely  approximate  and  which  heaven, 
itself,  can  not  surpass  or  transcend — "Well 
done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant — thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  things;  enter 
thou  Into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

God  bless  you  my  elderly  friends,  and  you 
younger  ones  as  well. 


How  Aid  Ch.aa? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  H.  Jl'DD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  10,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Ernest 
Lindley.  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
December  7,  1945: 

HOW  AID  CHINA? 

(By  &nest  Lindley) 

The  unity  of  China  Is  an  American  objec- 
tive of  long  standing — one  which  the  United 
States  has  promoted  and  defended  at  various 
times  against  the  opposition  of  all  of  the 
imperial  powers.  After  the  First  World  War. 
the  cornerstone  of  peace  In  the  Far  East  was 
stipposeci  •  '  '>'  the  Nine-Power  Pact,  In 
wliicii  tiu'  ^.i;;.alorles  pledged  themselves  to 


respect  the  tetritorlal  and  administrative  in- 
tegrity of  Chita. 

It  was  as  a;  result  of  American  leadership 
and  pressure  ithat  China  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  B|g  Four — now  the  Big  Five — in 
World  War  II. 

Roosevelt  and  Hull  knew  China  was  not 
a  great  power:  that  it  could  become  a  great 
f>ower  only  With  help  from  outside.  They 
considered  it  important  to  recognize  a  great 
oriental  people  as  a  full  and  equal  partner 
of  the  greatj  white  nations.  They  locked 
upon  a  unit^  and  stable  China  as  a  bul- 
wark of  futu^  peace  in  the  Far  East. 

The  BritlslK  and  Russians  were  persuaded 
to  follow  the  American  lead.  Both  not  only 
endorsed  Chinese  unity  but  accepted  the 
Central  Goverhment  as  the  legitimate  instru- 
ment for  achieving  unity.  With  the  agree- 
ment of  the  ^ther  major  allies  that  all  Chi- 
nese territories  conquered  by  Japan,  includ- 
ing Manchuria,  should  be  restored  to  the 
Central  Govefnment,  the  last  major  foreign 
obstacles  to  the  territorial  and  administra- 
tive integrity  of  China  appeared  to  have 
been  removeq — at  least  temporarily. 

WJAR    POSSIBLE    RESULT 

But  neither  the  Central  Government  nor 
any  other  gr^up  in  China  is  strong  enough 
to  unite  Chita  and  keep  it  united  without 
foreign  aid.  at  is  not  enough  for  other  na- 
tions to  foijego  imperialist  ambitions  in 
China.  If  t^ey  want  a  united  China,  they 
must  give  p(^itive  help. 

The  Unite*  States,  therefore,  cannot  be 
indifferent  id  civil  struggles  within  China. 
The  "hands  ^S"  policy  which  some  now  are 
advocating  ^culd  almost  certainly  leave 
China  In  chais  for  a  long  time.  Rival  groups 
would  flsh  f^r  foreign  support.  Other  na- 
tions—and groups— would  be  continually 
tempted  to  give  support  to  this  faction  or 
that  to  promtte  their  particular  group. 

Almost  unavoidably  China  would  become 
again  the  scejie  and  subject  of  the  ambitions 
of  other  grealt  powers.  And  the  final  result 
might  well  b*  another  major  war. 

The  cry  "IJands  off"  is  coming,  within  the 
United  State*,  principally  from  two  groups: 
the  unreconstructed  Isolatlonibts  and  active 
supporters  of  the  Chinese  Communists.  This 
is  an  odd  alliance.  The  only  characteristic 
which  its  twa(  elements  seem  to  have  in  com- 
mon is  indl^erence  to  the  Interests  of  the 
United  Stated  and  to  organization  of  a  stable 
peace. 

This  obser*itlon  must  carry  two  qualifica- 
tions. The  first  is  that  some  honest  Ameri- 
can observeraiwho  cannot  be  accused  ol  Com- 
intern connections  think  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  tlhe  best  foundation  on  which  to 
build  a  united  and  democratic  China.  They 
were  overrulid.  however,  by  Roosevelt,  who 
consistently  jregarded  Chiang  Kai-shek  as 
the  better  bajt. 

I^EEDS  DEFT   HANDLING 

The  second!  qualification  is,  of  course,  that 
no  one  want^  American  lives  expended  in  a 
clvU  conflict  tvithin  China.  It  might  as  well 
be  recognize^l  that  prevention  of  another 
major  conflict  will  involve  the  risk  of  Uvea — 
only  a  tiny  frtectlon.  however,  of  these  which 
would  be  lost  In  another  great  war.  At  the 
same  time.  e«ery  effort  should  be,  and  is  be- 
ing, made  to  |eep  American  troops  out  of  the 
lines  of  fire  la  China.  Our  aid  should  be  con- 
fined to  wea|xins  and  supplies  followed  by 
help  in  developing  transportation  and  manu- 
facturing. 

"Hands  offf  Is  a  complete  negation.  It  Is 
an  abandonrlent  of  a  historic  policy  at  the 
very  lime  it  hps  been  accepted  by  other  major 
powers,  and  fiierefore  has  Its  best  chance  of 
fruition. 

The  ».««l  question  is:  Can  Cl^lna  best  be 
unified  by  unconditional  support  of  the  cen- 
tral government  or  by  the  use  of  American 
Influence,  wltli  the  consent  of  the  other  ^rtttX 
powers,  to  bfing  together  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Chinese  Communists  and — 
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still  more  ImfKirtant — democratic  groups  in 
China  which  are  presently  unarmed?  The 
second  choice  is  the  better.  It  may  not  suc- 
ceed But  it  should  be  more  thorotighly  ex- 
plored and  more  deftly  pursued. 


The  Sad  Mu. 


mobilization 
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or 
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or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  10.  1945 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Stars  and  Stripes' 

THE    SAO     MTTDOUC    OF    OCMOBILXZATION 

In  the  mind  of  the  Pacific  GI  the  de- 
mobilization prof:;ram  Is  in  a  sad  muddle.  H^ 
is  thoroughly  confused  by  the  contradictory 
pronouncements  being  handed  him,  and  his 
morale  has  suffered  accordingly. 

The  latest  bombshell  was  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Army  critical  point  score  for 
discharge  would  drop  only  to  55  on  Decem- 
ber 1. 

Wo  explanation  has  been  offered  as  to  why 
the  drop  is  to  be  only  5  points  instead  of 
10  as  in  both  October  and  November.  Now 
every  enlisted  man  wlt^  50  to  55  points  must 
readjust  himself  to  spending  a  month  looker 
in  the  Army  than  he  had  expected.  Those 
with  less  than  50  points  face  even  more 
drastic  delays.  If  future  point  drops  are  to  be 
kept  to  five  a  month. 

This  five-point  drop  has  been  announced 
In  the  face  of  repeated  assurances  that  the 
discharge  rate  would  reach  a  new  high  in 
December  •  •  •  and  in  the  face  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Robert  W,  Berry  s  indication  to 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  that 
the  critical  score  would  be  reduced  to  50 
on  December  1. 

Of  course,  men  with  4  years"  service  and 
men  with  three  children  also  become  eligible 
for  discharge  December  1.  But  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  are  either  in  the  States  cT 
eligible  for  discharge  on  points  anyway. 

It  isn't  as  though  this  Is  the  first  time  the 
GI  has  been  confused  and  felt  cheated.  It's 
been  happening  all  cJong. 

For  Instance,  more  than  a  month  ago.  he 
read  that  General  Marshall  told  a  Joint 
Senate-House  session  that  shipping  space  vr.s 
not  an  urgent  problem  and  that  Admiral 
Nimltz  said  there  would  be  "ample  troop 
lift."  Yet,  when  he  asks  his  commanding 
officer  why  he  cant  go  home,  he's  told  there's 
no  shipping  available  or  "wait  until  the 
points  drop" 

Navy  admirals  once  told  him  that  it  would 
be  far  too  "uneconomical"  to  use  carriers  and 
battleships  as  troop  transports.  Now  he 
reads  Navy  press  releases  boasting  of  the 
thousands  of  men  being  ferried  home  aboard 
both  carriers  and  battleships 

The  pay-off  came  when  Navy's  "magic 
carpet"  officials  explained  the  use  of  the 
carrier  Hornet  to  transport  civilian  workers 
from  Hawaii  to  the  west  coast  by  saying, 
"Whereever  space  is  used  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  civilians,  it  is  because  it  is  stirplus," 

To  which  Army  offlclals  added,  "But  this 
Will  be  schedtoled  so  as  rot  to  delay  military 
personnel." 

Does  this  mean  that  demoblllntlon  Is  be- 
ing delayed  primarily  by  fallxire  to  lower 
points  and  make  more  men  eligible  for  re- 
turn to  the  States,  rather  than  any  shortage 
Of  Shipping?    Or  what  does  It  mean* 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  OI's  are  asking,  how 
about  all  this  double-talk?    What  goes  on? 

One  of  the  chief  troubles  seems  to  ba  that 
-  no  one  t>other9  to  explain  these  policies  and 


changes  of  policy.  The  GI  doesn't  know 
where  he  stands,  or  why. 

Since  VJ-day  the  only  thing  he's  really 
wanted  Is  to  go  home.  Occupation  of  Japan, 
cleaning  up  the  bypassed  islands  and  other 
necessary  Jobs  were  to  be  done  by  low-point 
men  and  replacements,  he  thought. 

Every  time  a  general  or  an  admiral  so  much 
as  breathes  a  word  about  points  or  ships  the 
rock-happy  vet  practically  falls  on  his  face 
with  anticipation  and  hope. 

The  tension  has  been  terrific.  And  it's 
not  getting  any  less  as  time  goes  by.  Be- 
ca'jse  the  desire  to  get  home  and  Into  civilian 
life  has  become  a  highly  emotional  subject 
for  servicemen,  demobilization  disappoint- 
ments and  uncertainties  are  causing  mass 
jitters  and  threatening  to  make  psycho- 
neurotics out  of  many.  And  this  Includes 
officers,  whose  critical  score  has  dropped  only 
two  points  in  the  past  3  months. 

In  a  charged  situation  like  this  surely  the 
authorities  realize  the  necessity  of  full  and 
careful  explanation  of  every  new  annoiuice- 
ment. 

A  good  beginning  would  be  to  explain  this 
latest  point  drop  to  only  55  points  on  De- 
cember 1  when  everyone  was  expecting  a 
drop  to  50. 

Unless  the  men  are  given  a  better  ac- 
counting than  any  offered  so  far  they  are 
bound  to  conclude  there  is  no  consistent 
demobilization  policy,  or  that  someone  is 
delaying  their  return  home  purposely,  for 
reasons  unannounced  and  unknown. 


'Waiting  for  ^^^'tpi'   T-iai   Npn^t  C'lif   Fn" 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  10,  1945 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permi.".'  nn  lo  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
including  an  editorial  from  the  Sun  Set- 
ter, of  Friday,  November  16,  1945.  As  I 
stated  this  morning  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  this  gives  a  dramatic  picture  of 
the  mental  attitude  created  by  the  failure 
to  establish  and  maintain  an  accurate 
schedule  for  the  return  of  these  veterans 
eligible  for  release  and  those  with  long 
overseas  service. 

They  should  have  been  home  long  ago. 
Certainly  bringing  them  home  quickly 
is  the  No.  1  postwar  job  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Having  a  definite  schedule  and 
keeping  to  it  strictly  would  certainly  help 
morale.  It  is  only  fair  and  common 
sense. 

THX  LOST   SHIP 

'"I'm  waiting  for  ships  that  never  come 
In" — these  words  from  a  once  popular  song 
echo  the  sentiments  of  the  men  in  the  tiiree 
class  IV  units  on  Palawan,  except  they  are 
waiting  for  just  one  ship.  About  one-third 
of  these  men  have  been  eligible  for  discharge 
since  VJ-day  or  before,  the  other  two-third« 
becan:ie  eligible  on  October  1. 

On  November  1  a  rvmaor  circulated  that  a 
ship  would  dock  here  on  November  5  to  take 
home  all  the  men  on  the  island  in  class  IV 
units.  Later  In  the  day  this  report  was  con- 
firmed The  watch  began  on  November  4. 
Early  In  the  morning  until  later  that  night, 
both  officers  and  enlisted  men  were  on  the 
l>e*ch,  scanning  the  aea  for  a  ship  that  didn't 
come  in  that  day.  The  high  tide  In  the 
morning  and  the  low  tide  In  the  evening  re- 
flected their  spirits;  neverthelesB.  there  were 
celebrations  and  farewells  that  night.  And 
when  the  men  wtnt  to  bed.  they  were  con- 


fident that  it  would  be  the  last  night  they 
wotUd  sleep  on  Palawan. 

The  next  morning  they  were  vp  early  and 
down  on  the  beach  again.  No  ship  had, come 
In  during  the  r.ight.  and  as  the  day  length- 
ened, more  and  more  did  they  realize  that 
none  wotild  come  in.  la  the  afternoon  an 
explanation  was  made  that  the  arrival  date 
previou.sly  given  was  erroneous  No  new  date 
was  given  at  the  time,  and  no  explanation  was 
offered  for  the  original  mistake. 

We  know  »  soldier  who  used  to  ke^j  a 
morale  chart.  Its  range  was  from  poor  to 
very  stlnklngly  poor.  In  his  words,  then, 
the  morale  of  the  men  here  on  November  6 
dropped  to  very  stlnklngly  poor.  A  few 
nights  later,  however,  it  rose  sharply  again, 
when  the  local  radio  station.  WVTS.  an- 
nounced that  a  telegram  bad  Ju«t  been  re- 
ceived which  ordered  all  the  men  in  class  IV 
units  on  Palawan  to  be  ready  to  load  on  the 
U.  S.  S.  General  Langfitt  on  No\'embcr  13. 
Later  at  least  one  telegram  conflrmed  this 
report. 

On  NdVember  12  a  thousand  men  lined  the 
beaches  to  watch  for  the  ship  They  were 
like  men  who  had  been  shipwrecked  ai:d  who 
were  about  to  be  rescued,  and  their  vigil  was 
as  diligent  as  that  of  shipwrecked  men  wait- 
ing for  the  ship  which  will  rescue  them.  The 
sun  went  down  in  a  bank  of  cloud.s.  but  no 
ship  appeared  on  the  sea,  only  a  storm  And 
the  storm  that  night  seemed  foreboding,  a 
foreshadowing  of  disappointment  in  the 
morning.  And  though  the  watch  was  re- 
sumed again  on  November  13.  the  men  looked 
upon  the  sea  with  less  hopeful  eyes  than  they 
had  gazed  upon  It  the  day  before.  Rumors, 
some  facetlotis.  some  serious  in  tlielr  impli- 
cations, grew  as  the  day  wore  on.  By  its 
close  and  no  ship,  morale  had  dropped  to  a 
low  which  cannot  be  described  even  by  very 
stlnklngly  poor.  Officers  and  men  alike  had 
ceased  to  believe.  Optimists  hnd  become 
cynics.  Pessimists  have  become  even  more 
convinced  that  this  is  the  worst  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds. 

It  Is  late  in  the  afternoon  of  November  15, 
now,  and  the  ship  has  not  yet  docked.  For 
the  past  3  days  planes  have  searched  the  sea 
In  vain  for  It.  As  yet  no  official  public  ex- 
planation has  been  offered  for  its  failure  to 
arrive  here  on  November  13.  As  yet,  as  far 
as  we  know,  no  one  in  authority  has  found 
out  why  it  didn't  reach  here.  No  one  seems 
to  know  where  the  ship  is  despite  the  fact 
that  some  2.300  officers  and  enlisted  men  are 
waiting  and  dally  becoming  more  and  more 
discouraged. 

For  these  men  "when  I  get  home"  has  be- 
come "if  I  get  home."  The  prospects  of  an- 
other tropical  Christmas  grow  dally,  and  yet 
daily  these  men  hear  and  read  reports  about 
men  with  far  fewer  points  than  they  have 
receiving  their  white-paper  goals.  They 
want  to  know,  and  they  have  the  right  to 
know,  why  they  weren't  sent  home  before. 
They  want  to  know,  and  the  whole  Island  of 
Palawan  wants  to  know,  where  the  ship  that 
failed  to  reach  here  on  November  5  and  again 
on  November  13  is.  They  wonder  now 
whether  there  ever  was  a  ship  scheduled  to 
take  them  home  on  either  of  these  dayt,  aiid 
some  wonder  whether  there  ever  will  be. 
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MILTTABY    TRAINING 

President  Truman,  in  a  Joint  session  of  the 
HouM  and  Senate  Tuesday,  advocated  uni- 
versal military  training  for  the  youth  of  this 
Nation.    He  proposed: 

1.  A  year's  military  training  for  all  young 
men  when  they  reach  18  or  when  they  grad- 
uate from  high  school,  whichever  comes 
later.  In  any  event,  a  youth  would  have  to 
enter  training  before  his  twentieth  birth- 
day. If  a  boy  finished  high  school  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  he  could  enter  training 
with  his  parents'  consent. 

2.  A  continued,  small  professional  armed 
force. 

3.  A  greatly  strengthened  National  Guard 
and  organized  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserves. 

4.  Establishment  of  a  general  reserve  of 
all  men  who  have  passed  through  the  uni- 
versal ualning  system. 

On  the  face  of  the  foregoing  four-point 
proposal  the  Leader  would  hesitate  to  voice 
approval.  Militarism  is  not  at  all  Jo  be  de- 
sired. Militarism  itself  is  a  dangerous  reef 
which  can  bring  tragic  consequences  to  a 
Ship  of  state — witness  the  fates  of  Germany 
and  Japan  as  due  examples  of  militarism. 

Youth  training?  Yes;  but  training  in  use- 
fulness to  peace  as  well  as  to  war! 

In  this  writer's  opinion  the  redeeming  fea- 
ture of  Mr.  Truman's  proposal  lies  in  his 
further  suggestion,  that  "the  year's  period 
could  be  used  for  self-Improvement  in  the 
way  of  education  and  development  of  skills, 
raising  the  literary  standards  and  improving 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
youth."  With  the  accent  on  the  broadest 
interpretation  of  those  points,  and  with  a 
softer  pedal  on  militarism,  more  peaceful  use 
can  be  made  of  a  year's  training  period!  This 
we  might  favor. 

Few  boys  are  ready  to  fully  resolve  them- 
selves to  their  futures  when  they  graduate 
from  high  school.  A  year's  "cooling  off  "  pe- 
riod, prior  to  college  entrance — with  that  year 
spent  in  becoming  more  familiar  with  the 
firmer  realities  of  existence — would  better 
qualify  them  to  become  more  seriotis-minded 
In  college  work.  It  would  temper  them  to  a 
\i.  ;siT  choice  of  future  professions  and  more 
^•.ir:■■.^'Sl  application  of  their  abilities.  This  we 
ki:-  w   from  personal  experience! 

Ini.iglne — if  you  will — how  much  better  we 
might  have  been  prepared  for  war.  had  the 
hundreds  of  thrusttnds  of  CCC  youths 
throughout  the  land  been  taught  even  the 
nieagprest  details  of  the  military  code  and 
manual  of  arms  prior  to  December  7,  1941! 
But  wait!  Do  ycu  recall  that  such  training 
was  proposed  in  Congress  prior  to  the  bomb- 
ing of  Pearl  Harbor?  Yes.  indeed,  it  was  pro- 
posed prior  to  the  Nation's  draft  which  took 
effect  much  later. 

And  who  opposed  the  training  and  teach- 
ing of  military  rudiments  to  the  CGC  boys? 
The  loudest  objector  was  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt— look  in  the  record.  She  said,  in  effect, 
that  to  train  the  CCC  youths  in  militarisms 
would  be  to  invite  war.  And  her  late  hus- 
band came  Into  America's  highest  office  in 
the  spring  of  the  same  year— 1933— that 
found  Adolf  Hitler  elevated  to  the  highest 
political  office  in  Germany.  Hitler  and 
Roosevelt  traveled  parallel  paths  for  8  years — 
the  former  with  militarism,  the  latter  with 
pacifism  (?)— until  the  bombing  of  Pearl 
Harbor  rocked  America  on  Its  heels.  But 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  cried  the  loudest  against  mili- 
tary training,  until  a  Congress  Invoked  the 
Selective  Service  Act  and  called  for  1  year's 
training. 

History  Is  an  open  book  revealing  the 
cycles  of  man's  strength  and  weakness.  And 
history  teaches  "again  and  again  and  again" 
that  national  regimes  founded  on  militarism 
were  and  are  doomed  to  suffer  when  they 
sought  and  seek  oppression  and  conquest  of 
peaceful  nations. 

T--  the  more  recent  papes  of  history  llke- 
\v -..-e  iiow  what  tragic  suffering  befalls  the 
peaceiul  nation  that  is  not  prepared  to  de- 


fend itself — and  Poland,  Belgium,  and  China 
are  suflQcient  examples. 

Let  us  have  preparedness,  particularly  in 
this  modern  era  of  sudden  invasion.  But 
let  that  preparedness  be  a  potential,  only  to 
be  used  to  strengthen  and  enforce  peace. 
Training  for  youth?  Yes;  there  can  never  be 
too  much  training  of  youth,  but  let  that 
training  be  focused  on  the  building  of  peace- 
ful and  useful  men — not  acsresscrs. 
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Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  received  by  me  from 
the  American  Headquarters,  55  West 
Forty-second  Street,  New  York  City,  of 
the  foster  parents'  plan  for  war  children. 
It  describes  the  terrible  need  of  Europe's 
children  and  offers  one  practical  sugges- 
tion as  to  what  we  can  do  to  meet  that 
need  in  part. 

The  statement  follows: 

One  million  European  children  will  perish 
this  winter  unless  Americans  send  food, 
clothing,  and  vitamins  overseas  immediately 
to  France,  Belgium.  Holland,  and  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  the  Foster  Parents'  Plan  for  War 
Children. 

This  information  comes  to  Mrs.  Edna  Blue, 
Plan  executive  chairman,  from  staff  mem- 
bers in  these  countries  who  have  Just  com- 
pleted reports  on  the  conditions  of  children 
overseas. 

From  Eric  G.  Muggeridge,  plan  executive 
secretary  in  England,  who  has  Just  returned 
from  a  trip  through  France,  Holland,  and 
Italy,  comes  the  following  report: 

"There  is  no  peace  where  children  are 
hungry  and  naked.  The  war  Is  over  but  the 
children  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Prance,  and 
Italy,  would  never  believe  you.  One  mil- 
lion children  will  die  this  winter  in  these 
countries  unless  help  comes  Immediately 
from  America.  In  every  country  that  I  have 
been  In,  the  soldiers  who  fought  to  bring  this 
war  to  its  successful  end  have  taken  their 
own  rations  to  feed  the  children. 

"Witness  If  you  can,  men  who  have  known 
battle,  scraping  their  plates  in  the  mess  hall 
to  make  a  stew  for  the  hungry  children  who 
gather  outside.  Lines  of  hungry  children 
begin  to  form  at  least  5  hotu-s  before  the 
stew  Is  ready  to  be  given  out. 

"The  only  way  I  can  tell  you  what  it  is 
like  is  to  say  that  swarms  of  starving,  ragged 
children  devour  every  scrap  of  food,  fit  or  un- 
fit, that  they  can  get  hold  of.  Perhaps  this 
must  be  seen  first-hand  before  the  world 
really  knows  that  it  must  share  with  these 
starving  children.  I  entreat  you  as  I  have 
always  done — do  not  fail  them,  please." 

Mrs.  Ivy  Mason,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
work  In  England,  writes: 

"It  is  all  very  amazing  to  us  to  read  about 
the  reconversion  In  America,  and  how  soon 
there  will  be  more  than  enough  food  and 
clothing  to  go  around — something  really  to 
look  forward  to  now  that  the  war  is  over. 
For  ourselves,  the  outlook  f?  rather  bleak. 
In  some  ways  the  British  people  seemed 
happier  and  braver  during  the  actual  dread- 
ful war  than  they  do  now.  I  sometimes  won- 
der how  I  will  be  able  to  stand  in  line  for 
hours  and  hours,  and  how  I  will  be  able  to 
get  along  on  such  short  food  rations,  to  say 
nothing  of  clothes.  I  have  long  since 
stopped  thinking  about  them. 


"You  mentioned  In  one  of  yotir  letters  that 
your  efforts  Bometlmes  seemed  very  small  as 
you  shipped.cases  of  clothing  to  us.  I  must 
certainly  tei  you  right  away  that  one  decent 
Item  of  warm  clean  clothing  Is  a  very  big 
thing  to  us  here.  As  you  know,  i  have  been 
able  to  sen4  complete  outfits  to  Bslgium  for 
the  childreti  and  have  also  used  a  great 
deal  of  cla(thing  for  the  Dutch  children. 
You  also  know  that  clothing  was  shipped  to 
Prance,  so  ^s  ycu  share  with  us  we  share 
w:th  all  th<)se  that  It  is  possible  for  us  to 
reach." 

Letters  fjom  the  Channel  Islands  report 
that  conditions  are  grave.  Although  the 
children  haVe  Ijeen  returned  to  their  home- 
land, they  are  still  desperately  in  need  of 
help.  Man^  children  have  no  homes  to  re- 
turn to.  ipany  fathers  and  mothers  havp 
died  through  the  long  and  bitter  struggle. 
Others  are  *ilsslng.  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
may  be  aliv«  and  in  Germany  where  they  were. 
sent  for  enforced  labor.  Only  the  first  step 
toward  the  rehabilitation  of  these  children 
has  been  taken,  and  we  are  anxious  to  stand 
by  them  until  they  no  longer  need  a  helping 
hand. 

Madam  Madeline  Bogaert  reports  from  Bel- 
gium that  |he  Is  meeting  untold  difflculties, 
but  worst  of  all  has  been  a  widespread  epi- 
demic of  Itifantile  paralysis.  All  work  for 
a  while  hid  to  be  suspended  because  of 
this.  This  was  shocking  news,  and  there 
seemed  so  little  the  plan  could  do  about  It. 
We  hastened  to  send  blankets  and  bed  cloth- 
ing which  ♦ere  badly  needed.  Many  of  these 
children  wfU  be  confined  to  bed  for  some 
time  and  we  are  hoping  to  send  toys  and 
games  to  tiiem  In  the  near  future.  Not  so 
long  ago  we  were  sending  children  toys  and 
games  to  Heep  them  occupied  and  diverted 
during  air  falds.  The  road  back  to  normalcy 
for  these  little  ones  who  have  suffered  the 
ravages  of  tvar  does  have  many  unlooked-for 
bumps  which  must  be  overcome. 

To  help  In  meeting  the  situation  the  fos- 
ter parents'  plan  for  war  children  has  two 
suggestions.  It  appeals  to  Americans  to  sup- 
port one  of  both. 

First,  It  asks  for  clean,  used  clothing  of  all 
kinds  for  aien.  women,  children,  and  babies. 
Shoes  are  needed  most  of  all.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  families  are  trying  to 
start  life  »new  overseas  and  set  up  house 
again.  ' 

Have  yo\|  curtains,  towels,  clean  floor  mats, 
tableclothal  napkins,  unbreakable  dishes,  and 
children's  ^oys  and  games?  Will  you  please 
send  your  package  to  the  Merchandise  Re- 
ceiving De|)ot,  991  First  Avenue,  New  York 
22,  N.  Y.? 

Second,  it  asks  that  public  or  private 
schools,  otlier  'organizations,  or  individuals, 
"adopt "  children  of  14  different  nationalities 
in  the  56  Children's  projects  the  plan  oper- 
ates In  Fmnce,  Belgium,  Malta,  Italy,  and 
England.  The  foster  parent  receives  a  pic- 
ture and  cise  history  of  tlie  child  he  Is  help- 
ing, and  days  $15  per  month.  Tliese  cash 
ccntrlbutlqns  should  be  sent  to  the  Foster 
Parents'  Plan  for  War  Children,  55  West 
Forty-secotd  Street.  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Thousands  of  French,  Dutch,  Italian,  Bel- 
gian, and  IBritish  children  face  the  hardest 
winter  of  their  young  lives.  America  had  a 
vital  stakejin  the  war.  It  Is  our  duty  to  help 
the  children  of  devastated  Europe  now  before 
It  is  too  latte. 

More  thin  30.000  children  of  all  nationali- 
ties have  ieen  helped  by  the  plan  since  Its 
inception  |  years  ago. 

Foster  pirents  include  Mrs.  James  Couzens. 
Representative  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  Kate 
Smith,  Dr^John  Haynes  Holmes.  Allan  Jones, 
Tallulah  Bankhead.  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner, 
Jack  Eenqy,  Fred  Allen.  Mark  Van  Doren, 
and  Clifto|i  Fadiman. 

An  intetnatlonal  committee  composed  of 
the  Earl  ait  Listowell,  the  Viscount  Cecil  of 
Chelwood,  Mrs.  Harry  S.  Truman,  Mrs.  Elea- 
nor Roosetelt,  Helen  Hayes,  and  Russell  Ma- 
guire  are  Sponsoring  the  work  of  the  Foster 
Parents'  Plan  for  War  Children. 
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EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  F  HOOK 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  10,  1945 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  statement : 

To  Members  of  All  GM  Local  Unions,  UAW- 
CIO.  Greetings: 

The  national  delegates  conference  of  the 
General  Motors  department.  UAW-CIO,  In 
acssion  In  the  city  of  Detroit.  December  8, 
1945.  has  received  a  full  report  of  develop- 
ments in  the  strike  of  General  Motors  work- 
ers recommended  by  the  conference  NoTem- 
ber  20  and  begun,  by  order  erf  the  strike 
sUategy  committee  of  the  InternaUonal 
executive  board,  at  11  a.  m  .  eastern  standard 
time.  November  31. 

We  have  read  and  considered  the  tele- 
^am  of  December  S.  1945,  frcm  PresWent 
Truman,  addressed  to  R.  J.  Thomas,  presi- 
dent, and  Walter  P.  Reuther.  Yice  president 
and  director  of  the  General  Motors  depart- 
ment of  the  UAW-CIO.  In  which  President 
Truman  proposes  to  set  up  a  fact-finding 
board  without  statutory  powers  and  tn  which 
he  requests  all  UAW-CIO  workers  now  on 
strike  against  General  Motors  Corp.  to  re- 
turn  to  work  Immediately. 

We  have  discussed  the  President's  message 
to  tbe  Congress  of  the  same  date.  In  which 
certain  legislation  ts  (R-oposed  which  would 
abridge  the  const»tutioji«a  right  of  workers  to 
withhold  their  labor. 

We  have  noted,  in  oar  discussion  of  tbe  two 
Items  named  above,  the  report  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tbe  national  citizens  committee  on 
the  GM  UAW-CIO  dispute.  After  reading  the 
739-page  record  of  the  negotiations  and  seek- 
ing all  available  information  on  both  sides  of 
the  controversy,  the  ccanmlttee  had  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  under  tbe  heading  of  "Findings 
and   recommendations"; 

"If  President  Truman  and  his  advisers  had 
had  access  to  this  record  (of  negotiations), 
we  believe.they  would  have  been  in  a  position 
to  insist  more  firmly  on  the  full  use  of  the 
collectlve-bargainlDg  p>roces3  before  sug- 
gesting Intervention  by  tbe  Government.  We 
believe  that  the  full  possibillUes  of  cc^lective 
bargaining  have  not  yet  been  exhausted,  and 
that  it  is  not  too  late  to  renew  the  efforts  to- 
ward a  voluntary  settlement." 

We  bellevs  tbJs  raeommendatlon  is  en- 
titled to  great  weight,  respect,  and  consid- 
eration. Tbe  character  and  Independence 
of  the  members  d  the  National  Citizens 
Committee  on  the  General  Motors  UAW-CIO 
dispute,  whose  names  follow,  cannot  be  im- 
peached: Chairman.  Dr.  Henry  Hltt  Crane, 
Central  Methodist  Church.  Detroit,  Mich.; 
vice  chairman.  Dr.  Harry  A.  Overstreet.  Col- 
lege of  tbe  City  of  New  York.  New  York  City; 
secretary.  Mirs.  J.  Bu'dsall  Calkins,  national 
president.  Y.  W.  C.  A..  New  York  City;  Prof. 
Elinest  W.  Burgess,  professcir  of  sociology. 
University  erf  CSxlca^o,  Chicago.  111.;  Rabbi 
Leon  Pram.  Temple-  Israel.  Detroit.  Mich.; 
Robert  E.  OarrlKan.  assistant  director.  New 
Council  of  American  Busineis.  Washington. 
D.  C:  Jotin  B.  Hanna.  church  counselor  of 
the  council  for  social  bcUoq  of  the  Congre- 
gational-Christian Churches  In  the  United 
States  of  America.  New  York  City;  Leon  Hen- 
derson. Research  Institute  of  .\merlca.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  ;  Mrs  Dorothy  S  McAllister.  Na- 
tl<mal  Cor  .'-r-i  League.  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  Tiii-  -■  >v  \*cCulloch.  director.  James 
•  Mullenbach  Industrial  Institute,  Chicago, 
111-;  Mrs.  Bonaro  W.  Overstreet.  author-lec- 
turer. New  York  City;  Bishop  William  Scar- 
lett, St.  Louts.  Mo.;   Mrs    M    :E.  Tilly,  secre- 


tary. Christian  Bocia)  relations.  Waenan's 
Society  of  Christian  Service,  southeastern 
Itirisdlction.  the  Methodist  Church.  Atlanta, 
Oa.;  Walter  White,  secretary.  National  Asao- 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Coiured  Peo- 
ple.  New  York   City. 

The  committee's  findings  and  recom- 
mendations are  relevant  to  the  eonlerence 
discussion  and  are  of  such  importance  that 
w«  Incorporate  the  full  text  in  our  report : 

"1.  After  reading  the  transcript  of  the  ne- 
gotiatlfms  between  General  Motors  and  the 
UAW-CIO.  we  believe  it  would  be  a  contribu- 
tion to  public  understarrding  of  the  dispute 
If  the  transcript  were  published. 

"i  The  committee  was  impressed  by  the 
serious  and  statesmanlike  approach  of  the 
representatives  of  the  union,  as  shown  in  the 
transrrlpt  of  the  negotiations.  If  President 
Truman  and  his  advisers  had  had  access  to 
this  record,  we  believe  they  would  have  been 
In  a  position  to  Insist  more  firmly  on  the  full 
use  of  the  collective  bargaining  process  be- 
fore suggesting  intervention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  believe  that  the  full  possibilities 
at  collective  bargaintng  have  not  yet  been 
erhausted,  and  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  re- 
new the  efforts  toward  a  vohintary  settle- 
ment. We  urge  that  the  two  parties  Im- 
mediately resimae  negotiations. 

"3.  The  union's  request  to  participate  in  a 
determination  of  the  wage  issue  on  the  basis 
of  full  knowledge  of  the  basic  wage-price- 
proUt  relations  Js  not  a  "taking  over"  of  man- 
agement. This  request  is  based  on  a  prin- 
ciple widely  approved  by  ra^MlBSlble  lead- 
ers of  business,  labor,  and  government.  Al- 
though the  setting  of  actual  prices  remains  a 
managerial  function,  at  a  time  when  there  is 
a  threat  of  inflation,  the  level  of  prices  be- 
cotnee  a  matter  erf  legitimate  public  concern. 
"4.  If  collective  bargaining  falls  to  result 
tn  a  settlement,  we  recooaznend  that  any  fact- 
finding cooBBrtaaton  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent be  autfeevlaad  and  directed  to  determine 
what  increase  in  wa^es  can  be  given  on  the 
basis  of  the  corporation's  ability  to  pay  witb- 
out  increase  in  prices  Tbe  corporation's 
ability  to  'meet  a  wage  increase  la  a  sound 
factor  in  the  determination  of  wages,  both  In 
good   times   and   bad. 

"5.  From  the  record  It  Is  clear  that  the 
union,  in  its  refusal  to  accept  a  wage  in- 
crease that  involves  price  Increases,  has  lifted 
the  whole  matter  of  coUcctive  bargaining  to 
a  new  high  level  by  Insisting  that  tbe  ad- 
vancement of  labor's  interest  shall  not  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The 
tinlon  has  shown  a  sense  of  social  respon- 
sibility that  indicates  its  growing  maturity 
and  is  certainly  to  ix  commended.  The  pub- 
lic has  a  vital  interest  m  hohUns  tbe  line 
of  present  prices  against  tafiatkxa. 

'■8.  Because  of  confusion  In  the  public 
mind,  tbe  committee  wishes  to  emphasize 
that  the  record  of  the  proceedings  clearly 
shows  that  the  union's  proposition  was  not 
•"30  percent  or  else."  Tbe  transcript  re- 
peatedly shows  tbat  the  union's  30-percent 
demand  was  EUbject  to  reconsideration  if  and 
when  management  proved  the  30-percent 
wage  Increase  was  impossible  without  a  rsJae 
In  prices. 

-7.  Considerable  data  from  the  General 
Motors  Corp.  and  the  United  States  Oo%'- 
ernmcnt  reports  were  submitted  by  the 
union  In  support  oC  its  contention  tbat  the 
corporation  can  afford  a  substantial  wa|;e  In- 
crease without  raising  prices.  Outside  ol  a 
flat  denial  supported  by  figures  based  upon 
sources  not  open  to  the  union,  to  this  com- 
mittee, or  to  the  public,  no  convincing  evi- 
dence has  been  submitted  by  the  corporation 
to  show  that  the  union's  wage  proposal  can- 
not be  met. 

"S.  While  future  proftts  cannot  be  com- 
puted with  abaobote  certainty,  it  is  con- 
mon  practice  to  base  the  prrisperts  of  tbem 
upon  expf:-:;r-  and  esti.".;;'  ti  ^  i;.r  ■•  and 
costs.  Tii*-  I.  :.<  a  IS  tttk:  ,g  ■..iiai  Wi'-  .-s  be 
projected  in  stjcb  a  forecast  as  otber  cost 
factors  and  profits  are  projected.     It  is  the 


consensus  of  tJ*  committee  ion 

is  making  a  le^Imate  claim  lAat 

waives  tw  negotiated  In  terms  of  luture  ex- 
pectation*. 

"9.  With  regard  to  tba  unlan'a  24-liour 
ultimatum  on  tbe  acceptance  of  arbltratiosi, 
tbe  public  should  be  reminded  tlsat  the  ultl- 
matum  was  on  tbe  qtiestion  uf  tbe  willtnc- 
ness  of  the  corporation  to  arbitrate  and 
not  on  the  tjasic  wag*  daman  ds.  which  would 
have  required  longv  ooBsideratlon. 

•'10.  The  committee  reviewed  carefully  tbe 
union's  supporting  argument  for  the  main- 
tenance of  take-borne  pay.  It  was  based  on 
tbe  tiksals  tbat  purchasing  powo-  must  l>e 
commensurate  with  production.  Tbe  com- 
mittee agrees  xrltb  this  prmciple  uf  wafes 
since  without  adequate  purchasing  power  to 
buy  the  products  of  industry  there  can  be 
neither  lull  employment  nor  general  pros- 
perity. 

We  note  that  General  Motors  management , 
after  taking  4  days  to  make  up  Its  mind,  on 
Novasnber  33  replied  to  our  November  19  pro- 
pcaal  of  arbitration  with  a  refusal  of  arbitra- 
tion not  only  in  the  torm  proposed  by  tbe 
union,  but  in  prmciple  as  well. 

We  note  that  on  November  35.  1  day  efter 
receipt  ol  tbe  corporation's  reply  to  our  oOsr 
of  arbitration.  Walter  P.  Reuther.  UAW-CIO 
vice  president  and  director  oi  tbe  CM  depart- 
ment, wired  the  corporation,  proposing  tbst 
negotiations  be  resumed  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

We  note  that  on  November  26  the  corpnra- 
tioD  a^alB  violated  the  Nati9nal  Labor  Bela- 
tions  Act  in  an  even  more  flagnant  ninn— r 
than  theretofore  by  refusing  even  to  po 
through  the  motions  of  coUectiva  bargalnlaf. 
In  refusing  to  resume  negotiations  the  cor- 
poration furtlier  violated  the  Wagner  Art  by 
setting  tip  conditkuis  to  resumption  of  cego- 
tiatlons.  namely,  that: 

1.  We  modify  our  unreasosiaMe  deaumda. 
(We  have  offered  throachofOt  tJtc  ncsotiaktoas 
to  reduce  our  demand  for  a  30- percent  in- 
crease in  wage  rates  if  and  wiien  the  corpora- 
tloD  could  show  tlMt  tt  c^uld  not  l^e  paid 
without  increasing  prlees.) 

a.  We  abandon  tbe  attem]3t  to  nefotiate 
wages  on  the  basis  of  our  (the  corporavion's) 
past  profits,  aeetuned  future  profits,  and  o«r 
bellir^  prices.  (We  have  contended  that 
wages  cannot  be  negotiated  in  an  economic 
vacuum,  but  must  be  arrived  at  in  relation  to 
prices,  prcAts,  costs,  and  volume  of  produc- 
tion.) 

3.  We  are  now  prepared  to  d..  -  u.^.i.  wu^e 
demands  on  their  merits.  (What  merits? 
The  corporation  gives  no  clue.  What  is  tbe 
corporation's  de&nltkm  of  "merits'  ?  Is  it 
the  so-called  going  wa^?  With  tincmploy- 
ment  expected  to  Increase,  such  a  wage  would 
be  likely  to  become  a  going,  going,  gone 
proposition. ) 

We  note  that  on  November  77  the  union 
filed  with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
a  supplemental  charge  tbat  tbe  conxiration 
management  was  in  viulstliop  of  tbe  Natiooal 
Labor  Relations  Act  in  refusing  to  res«me 
even  the  pcetestae  ol  eeUeetive  bargatotng  aad 
in  setting  arbitrary  coadltions  for  lesaetptlen 
at  some  later  date. 

This  Bupptomeptal  cb«rge  followed  tbe 
original  charge  filed  November  8  '  u;  :-.  xr  >■ 
National  Labor  Relatioiis  Board  1    >  >    ' 

aclon.     Tbe  Board  remains  si:' 
charge  that  tbe  eorporatkin,  by  i  -  '     r:-.  i,-  - 
ing  inability  to  pay  and  tlicn  refi;^  :  l        ou;  - 
pty  ta^ttiBl   support  tor  the*  e-    u  c.   is 

violating  the  Labcv  Balattec*    >'  'r>at  it 

refuses  to  bargain  ooBeettvely  u.  i^ 
It  ia  a  baste  prlaeSplc  of  laiv  thai  ,  i.-^  i<  r  de- 
layed is  jtzatiee  dented.  Every  day  that  the 
Board's  silence  coTitinuea.  in  the  face  of  the 
corporatkm'B  refusal  to  liargaln  tn  good  faitli 
(renewed  as  late  as  5  p.  m.  yesterc^r"  t>r  rrr. - 
ber  7)  is  a  new  denial  ol  jBat>c<  o  :i-t 
General  Motors  wo  kers  and  their  lar:     :r> 

We  note  that  on  November  27  th  I  r..-i  i 
States  Director  of  Conciliation  Invited  cor- 
poration and  union  representatives  to  meet 


I 
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with  him  111  Washington;  that  the  union  rep- 
resentatives accepted  at  once  and  did  meet 
with  him  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  at  con- 
siderable expense  to  the  union;  that  the  cor- 
poration president  not  only  refused  to  have 
corporation  representatives  attend,  but  we 
are  Informed  that  he  subsequently  played  a 
record,  taken  from  a  tapped  wire,  of  a  con- 
versation between  himself  and  the  United 
States  Director  of  Conciliation,  in  an  attempt 
to  prove  that  the  official  was  wrong  In  stat- 
ing that  the  General  Motors  president  had 
agreed  to  attend  a  conference  with  him.  We 
suggest  that  the  President  or  an  appropriate 
committee  of  Congress  may  wish  to  ask  the 
General  Motors  president  for  a  play-back  of 
records  of  any  other  conversations  between 
himself  and  the  United  States  Director  of 
Conciliation,  or  to  obtain  the  words  or  sub- 
•tance  of  such  conversations  In  some  other 
way. 

We  note  that  the  General  Motors  president 
made  his  arrogant  and  contemptuous  defiance 
of  the  President's  agent  more  unmistakable 
by  adding  that  he  did  not  plan  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington at  any  time  In  the  future. 

By  November  29.  the  GM  snub  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  aroused  so  much  public 
attention  that  the  General  Motors  president 
held  a  public  press  conference,  at  which  he 
said  (quoting  from  page  33  of  the  GM  tran- 
script) : 

"If  President  Truman  asked  me  to  come 
down  to  Washington  to  see  him,  I  would  cer- 
tainly go.  If  Mr.  Warren  (the  chief  con- 
ciliator) asked  me  to  come  down  to  see  him. 
well,  I  have  quite  a  few  things  to  do  too.  see? 
"Question.  Well,  .let's  [,ut  Schwellenbach 
in  the  middle  now. 

"Mr     Wilson     All    right. 

•■QtESTioN.  If  he  asked  you 

"Jdr  WmsoN  (interposing).  He  is  gradually 
getting  used  to  that." 

We  see  that,  while  the  president  of  the 
would-be  sovereign  state  of  General  Motors 
consents  to  meet  and  listen  to.  If  not  to  treat 
with,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  he 
contemptuously  brt;shes  aside  the  officials 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  to  conciliate  and  mediate  In  In- 
dustrial disputes  alTecting  interstate  com- 
merce and  the  national  welfare. 

Slgnlflcantly.  at  the  .same  press  conference 
<pp.  34-35  of  the  transcript)  the  following 
colloquy  took  place: 

"Question  M-  Wilson,  what  would  be  your 
position  on  i  :  i.  --linding  board  here,  to  hear 
t:.-^  a:--::-..;  ,  and  make  recommendations, 
^"■•■■-  -■  ;:.  ;.  '.ver  to  carry  them  out  or  order 
t.'.e   .   i:  :v;;  ,:      ■.•  ' 

Mr  VV:;..5c;n  I  discussed  that  a  little  bit 
over  the  phone  with  Mr.  Warren.  I  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  trouble  wasn't  over  the 
Xacts,  because  the  facts  of  the  past  could 
rer.rlilT  be  ?.5certalnod.  The  trouble  was  over 
'Ah.r  ;.  :  ciid  with  zhe  facts,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  future. 

"So  that  this  so-called  fact-finding  idea, 
vrhile  it  might  be  quite  useful  In  something 
h.ice  e-Kaminaig  Into  the  question  of,  we  will 
t.xy.  V,  -'••s  and  rates  for  a  utility,  where  you 

kre  ;:;s-  M'.kir.g  about  a  rather  simple  kind 
t:  :;..:.:  •:  :*  might  be  helpful.  But  I 
douuteci  jf  ;'  .ipp!!p';i  %-ery  well  In  a  business 
like  our?  •  •  •  Tlie  best  facts  we  have 
a.-"  :he  p,u-t  operat::.^  rep.^rts  of  the  corpora- 
*:'::  They  are  clcir.y  :;ict.<!.  and  they  are 
k-  •  ■•:  ip  In  good  shape.  Bvit  It  is  an  awfully 
l;;c   .-:.:. d   of  thing." 

T  :  lis,  this  means  that  the  General  Motors 
n:a :; a eeni ?!'.♦■  i?  a^za  ii^'  fict  finding  and  ad- 
VcU.ces  ;.-.e  s  x  .;  ,-  -;  ,i*  '!.f  r.  rporation  is  Just 
t..".^   b..:   to  ii-....i;e    ■::   a   :  ict-fiiiding   inquiry. 

Or.  N'^-.  "ii.Ut  r  2,<  Pri-'~:il,.'nt  Truman  sup- 
pcrteii  tl\e  unai:i:v.  -s  :>h;  rr.mendation  of 
the  OWMR  advisor;  .  -irci  :i;,;t  negotiations 
be  resumed 

Thereupon  the  General  Motors  president 
Immediately  announced  that  the  corporation 
would  not  res'.nne  r.ogctiationd  on  the  \v?ge 
dispuie. 


On  Monday.  December  3.  President  Truman 
announced  a  proposal  to  Congress  that  the 
right  of  American  workers  to  withhold  their 
labor  as  the  ultimate  step  in  collective  bar- 
gaining be  abridged.  At  the  same  time  he 
telegraphed  to  our  union  oCQclals  the  pro- 
posal and  request  to  which  we  have  referred. 
The  President  had  not  consulted  with  our 
union  officers,  but  on  October  19  he  had  con- 
ferred with  the  president  of  General  Motors, 
while  the  union  was  attempting  to  persuade 
the  corporation  to  negotiate  on  our  demands. 
It  is  proposed  that  those  who  comply  with 
Federal  law  and  policy  shall  surrender  un- 
condlUo»ally  In  this  test  of  economic 
strength  to  which  we  have  been  forced  and 
that  the  corporation  management,  which  has 
treated  Federal  statutes,  policies,  and  officials 
with  scorn,  contempt,  and  open  violations, 
shall  be  declared  the  victor. 

We  are  asked  to  retreat  from  economic 
democracy  as  furthered  under  the  courageous 
leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

We  cite  and  endorse  the  words  of  CIO 
President  Philip  Murray,  speaking  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  legislative  proposal  for  which 
General  Motors  and  steel  workers  were  to 
be  the  human  guinea  pigs: 

"Does  the  Federal  administration  condemn 
the  sit-down  strike  of  American  indiastry  and 
put  an  end  to  the  public  financing  of  these 
outrageous  practices? 

"The  sole  answer  of  the  Federal  adminis- 
tration is  to  s'eek  legislation  directed  against 
labor. 

"Industry  has  refused  to  engag«  In  col- 
lective bargaining.  Industry  has  refused  to 
meet  with  the  union  in  the  steel  industry 
though  specifically  requested  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Industry  has  refused  to  accept 
voluntary  arbitration  In  the  automobile  dis- 
pute. 

"To  all  this  arrogance  the  Federal  admin- 
istration yields  in  abject  cowardice. 
"Its*  rancor  is  confined  to  lalxDr." 
E'xamlnlng    the    Presidents    proposal    and 
request,  we  find  that: 

1.  The  proposed  fact-finding  body.  If  It 
were  able  to  get  the  relevant  fac'.s,  would 
promote  public  understanding  and  support 
for  our  contention  that  the  corporation  can 
pay  30-percent  higher  wage  rates  without 
Increasing  prices, 

2.  If  the  General  Motors  workers  were  to 
return  to  work  now.  as  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  General  Motors  management 
would,  in  all  probability,  treat  the  :act-find- 
Ing  board  with  the  same  scant  ccurtesy  It 
has  extended  to  the  President  and  would 
fail  to  furnish  that  body  with  any  relevant 
facts  worthy  of  the  name. 

3.  If  General  Motors  workers  were  to  return 
to  work  at  any  time  prior  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  board's  recommendations  by  the  cor- 
poration and  the  union,  they  woi^ld  be  re- 
ceiving less  assurance  of  a  wage-rate  increase 
from  President  Trtiman's  fact-finding  beard 
than  they  can  get  now  from  General  Motors, 
namely,  13.5  cents  an  hour,  or  $1.08  more  per 
8-hour  day,  and  without  any  asstuance  that 
the  boards  recommendations  ^vould  be 
applied  retroactively. 

4.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  believe  that 
this  national  conference  of  elected  delegates 
of  the  General  Motors  workers  would  be 
acting  In  disregard  of  the  lntere;ts  of  the 
workers,  the  union,  and  the  national  wel- 
fare. If  It  were  to  recommend  acceptance  of 
the  President's  proposal  and  compliance  with 
his  request. 

We  conclude: 

A  proposal  to  go  back  to  work  with  no  set- 
tlement of  our  demands,  with  no  commit- 
ment that  they  would  ever  be  siettled,  with 
no  undertaking  by  the  corporation  to  adopt 
any  of  the  recommendations  that  might  be 
made,  would  be  unacceptable  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  In  the  circumstances  which  now  exist, 
the    President's    proposal    Is    Ul-advlsed    and 

undeserved,  c.:;..iig  t.s  it  does  alter  month* 


of  conscientious  effort  by  the  union  to  settle 
the  wage  dispute  with  General  Motors  on 
the  basis  ot  the  economic  facts  and  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  Government's  wage, 
price,  and  coUective-bargalalng  policies  as 
promulgate^  by  Congress,  President  Truman, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Vinson,  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Labor 
Schwellenbuch,  OWMR  Director  Snyder,  and 
OPA  Administrator  Bowles. 

President;  Truman's  December  3  telegram 
to  Presidett  Thomas  and  Vice  President 
Reuther  concluded  with  the  words:  "I  hope 
very  much,  that  it  will  be  possible  for  you 
to  comply  ^rith  this  request  of  the  President 
of  the  UnitJed  States." 

We  regret  that  the  facts  and  circumstances 
compel  us  tto  the  conclusion  that  It  is  not 
possible  foi*  us  to  recommend  to  GM  workers 
that  they  ajccept  the  President's  request. 

We  recommend  that  you  vote  "No"  on  this 
request  thaft  you  return  to  work.  We  further 
recommend  that  President  Truman  read  the 
verbatim  transcript  of  the  negotiations  and 
that  he  peifcuade  General  Motors  to  begin  to 
bargain  collectively  in  good  faith.  If  that  is 
done,  we  bflieve  that  a  fair  settlement  based 
on  General  Motors'  ability  to  pay  30  percent 
higher  wag^  rates  without  higher  prices  can 
be  reached,  and  GM  workers  will  then  rettun 
to  work  as  Ifreemen. 
Hold  tha  picket  line. 

To  the  4bove.  we  must  add  a  brief  com- 
ment:       I 

Unfortunately  and  unfairly.  In  our  opinion. 
President  fTruman  based  his  back-to-work 
request  upjon  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 
General  ly&tors  workers.  The  patriotism  of 
freemen  eqduring  sacrifice  in  defense  of  their 
rights  nee«s  no  defense.  The  thousands  of 
veterans  in  our  picket  lines  wearing  the  battle 
stars  and  ribbons  of  every  theater  of  war 
answer  th«  implied  impeachment  of  our  pa- 
triotism. These  veterans  by  their  presence 
prove  that  the  peace  will  not  be  won  until 
military  vifctory  Is  followed  by  victory  in  the 
economic  ield  here  at  home.  The  American 
press  and  radio  have  fully  and  fairly  Informed 
the  American  public  of  oiu-  ptirpose  to  set  a 
pattern  for  full  production,  full  consump- 
tion,  and  full  employment. 

We  endorse  and  repeat  the  statement  of 
President  Thomas  and  Vice  President  Reuth- 
er in  their  acknowledgment  of  President 
Truman's  telegram: 

"The  American  people  know  the  contri- 
bution to  the  war  effort  made  by  the  GM 
workers  wtio  were  forced  into  the  strike. 
They  lost,  according  to  Government  figures, 
only  six  ten-thousandths  of  1  percent  of  the 
man-hours  worked.  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilson,  who 
now  defies  their  Justified  demands  and  who 
defies  the  law  of  the  land  which  says  he  is 
compelled  to  negotiate  with  his  workers,  ad- 
mitted at  B  recent  press  conference  that  the 
wartime  record  of  GM  employees  was  14  times 
better  than  the  average  for  the  Industry." 

That  is  the  wartime  record  of  General 
Motors  workers.  It  will  stand.  In  the  win- 
ning of  tfce  peace  General  Motors  workers 
will  continue  to  meet  their  patriotic  re- 
sponsibility as  they  see  it. 

Adopted:  unanimously  by  the  national  del- 
egates conference  of  General  Motors  workers, 
UAW-CIO,  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  December  8. 
1945: 

Elwin  J.  Corbin,  Chairman,  Nation- 
al GM  Negotiating  Committee; 
Charles  K.  Beckman.  Secretary, 
(National  GM  Negotiating  Com- 
;mlttee;  L.  H.  Adklns;  Alfred 
Frederico;  Edward  Gurske;  Edgar 
L.  Crago;  Harold  McDougald; 
Fred  Ascough;  Charles  Oswald; 
R.  J.  Thomas,  President,  Interna- 
tional Union.  UAW-CIO;  Walter 
P.  Reuther,  Vice  President,  UAW- 
CIO,  and  Director  GM  Depart- 
iment;  George  F.  Addes.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  International  Union, 
UAW-CIO. 
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OF 

HUN.ALYINE.OKUNSKI 

CiF   WTSCONtIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  10,  1945 

Mr.  CKONSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article: 
Thz  Need  for  an   Experimental   Forest  in 
Northern  Wisconsin 

The  unfolding  of  military  secrets  at  the 
end  of  Warld  War  II  has  focused  attention  on 
the  basic  value  of  scientific  research  In  help- 
ing to  solve  problems  affecting  the  well-being 
of  this  Nation. 

It  is  common  sense  to  conclude  that  re- 
search can  play  as  important  a  role  in  our 
peacetime  way  of  life  as  during  the  emer- 
gency of  a  total  war. 

MANY   BENEnrS 

There  are  10.000,000  acres  of  second-growth 
forest  land  in  northern  Wisconsin  that  can 
be  rebuUt  into  a  tremendous  natural  re- 
source. Intensive  research  on  a  scale  not 
approached  today  will  help  recreate  this  re- 
source in  a  minimum  amount  of  time.  In 
terms  of  greater  emplojroent,  a  larger  tax 
base,  assurance  of  cover  for  wildlife,  and  a 
permanent  background  of  green  timber  for 
recreation,  it  Is  a  factor  of  Immense  con- 
cern to  all  of  the  State.  Nearly  3C.000  workers 
owe  their  livelihood  to  forest  industries. 
With  good  forestry  supplying  ra  v  materials, 
this  number  could  be  doubled. 

This  folder  is  published  by  T;-ees  for  To- 
morrow, Inc.,  as  a  result  of  meetings  and 
contacts  with  representatives  of  public  and 
private  agencies,  farmers,  indust  ies.  and  in- 
dividual citizens  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  center  for  forest  research  in 
northern  Wisconsin. 

The  need  for  such  a  forest  is  only  too  ap- 
parent. We  have  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions in  the  State  that  have  proved  their 
worth  in  the  development  of  fie  d  crops  and 
our  great  dairy  industry.  We  do  not  have 
a  large  scale  forest  research  center  where 
studies,  tests,  and  developments  could  be 
made  for  landowners  who  have  soil  suitable 
only  for  growing  tree  crops. 

LOCALIZED    RESEARCH 

An  experimental  forest  for  northern  Wis- 
consin will  supply  a  focal  point  where  fores- 
try problems  pertaining  to  our  particular 
kind  of  trees  and  our  kind  of  soil  can  be 
solved.  It  will  establish  a  netrby  outdoor 
laboratory  where  the  results  of  experiments 
can  be  studied  first  hand,  where  experiments 
In  the  process  of  development  can  be  watched 
and  where  questions  on  the  over-all  practice 
of  good  forestry  can  be  answeri'd. 

There  is  widespread  demand  lor  more  eco- 
nomic information  In  relation  to  the  grow- 
ing and  harvesting  of  tree  crops.  An  expert- 
mental  forest  provides  such  Infoi  mation.  Be- 
cause It  Is  to  everyone's  Intel  est.  you  are 
urged  to  Investigate  the  need  of  an  experi- 
mental forest  and  support  a  program  to  ac- 
quire It.  Minnesota  and  Michigan  have  such 
forests.  It  is  practical  that  all  of  Wisconsin 
look  to  the  expansion  of  resesrch  facilities 
to  help  advance  this  State's  iriportant  for- 
estry program. 

HOW  A  NEW  RESEARCH  FOBEiT  CAN  BE 
ESTABLISHED 

Wisconsin  has  a  huge  Investraent  in  forest 
l&nd.  State  forests,  national  forests,  county 
forests,  industrial  forests,  farm  forests,  and 
tlmberland  owned  by  individuals  represent 
an  outlay  of  capital  that  runs  into  mlllious 


and  millions  of  dollars.  And  Wisconsin  Is 
not  without  a  well-rounded  basic  forestry 
program.  However,  foresters  and  forest  tech- 
nicians are  the  first  to  admit  that  additional 
research  is  vitally  necessary  if  we  are  going 
to  approach  the  task  of  reforesting  the  North 
in  a  manner  comparable  to  the  size  of  the 
}ob. 

THE  COST 

An  experimental  forest  for  northern  Wis- 
consin win  cost  $50,000  per  year.  No  part 
of  this  sum  need  be  spent  In  the  purchase 
of  land.  We  have  thousands  of  acres  of  pub- 
lic-owned land  that  can  serve  this  purpose. 
The  150,000  will  be  spent  to  secure  a  staff 
who  would  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
Lake  States  Forest  Exj)erlment  Station.  This 
forest  can  be  established  through  action  of 
Congress.  It  is  recommended  that  $60,000  be 
lncorp>orated  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill  for 
1947  under  the  heading  "Forest  Service — For- 
est management  research." 

The  cost  is  small,  about  002  of  1  percent 
when  measured  in  terms  of  Wisconsin's  $300,- 
000.000  a  year  forest  and  wood  utilization  in- 
dustry It  is  insignificant  In  comparison  to 
the  $13  per  $1,000  of  Investment  industry- 
spends  on  research. 

All  interested  in  the  rebuilding  of  a  more 
pro!T)erous  and  well -developed  Noith  are 
urged  to  review  the  need  for  an  experimental 
forest  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  support 
this  cooperative  plan  for  acquiring  It. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  new  forest 
be  called  the  Bong  Experimental  Forest,  as  a 
memorial  to  MaJ.  Richard  Bong— this  Na- 
tion's ace  of  aces  and  northern  Wisconsin's 
own  native  son — who  gave  his  life  in  aero- 
nautical research. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  10,  1945 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  new  bill  Identical 
with  the  original  act  H.  R.  2742,  except 
for  the  addition  of  a  proviso.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  H  R.  2742  passed  the  House 
by  unanimous  consent  on  April  17  last, 
having  been  reF>orted  out  of  the  commit- 
tee unanimously,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
new  measure  will  also  pass  the  House 
with  the  same  ease  and  dispatch,  as  no 
controversial  issue  has  been  added  by  the 
additonal  proviso. 

It  may  seem  a  bit  strange  and  calling 
for  an  explanation  that  I  have  intro- 
duced this  new  bill  with  an  amendment, 
identical  wnth  a  mea.';ure  which  has  al- 
ready passed  the  House,  but  which  has 
not  been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate.    Of 

course,  another  v.ay  to  handle  the  matter 
would  be  for  the  Senate  to  amend  the 
former  bill  to  the  same  efifect.  That, 
however,  might  require  a  conference  and 
would  probably  cause  n  greater  delay 
than  for  the  other  body  to  act  upon  the 
latest  version  of  this  bill  directly. 

My  reason  for  proposing  this  further 
proviso  to  the  original  bill  is  that  the 

original  bill,  according  to  the  rulings  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  does  not 
cover  lands  in  Arizona  under  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act,  as  I  had  originally 
supposed  it  did.    In  order  to  make  sure 


and  definite  that  the  preferential  rights 
of  veterans  .shall  apply  both  to  lands  in 
Arizona,  watered  by  the  Gila  Canal,  and 
the  lands  in  California,  watered  by  the 
All-American  Canal,  it  seems  necessary 
that  this  proviso  be  written  into  the 
measure  either  in  the  House  or  in  the 
Senate.  As  a  matter  of  .saving  time.  I 
have  moved  to  provide  for  it  in  the  House 
bill. 


What    ^V.-..!a    Chiaae    Ka:  shek    !•..    With 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

H^V   C'.ARF  BOOTHr  LKF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  10,  1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  It 
was  stated  in  this  House  that  I  wanted 
the  United  States  to  support  a  one-man 
dictatorship  in  China.  That  statement 
was  made  with  reference  to  my  repeated 
urging  that  the  United  States  support 
the  National  Government  of  China  in 
continuation  of  the  policy  followed  by 
the  late  President  Roosevelt.  President 
Truman,  and  three  .'successive  Secretaries 
of  State.  Messrs.  Hull.  Stettinius.  and 
Byrnes,  as  weU  as  the  various  acting  Sec- 
retaries of  State  during  these  adminis- 
trations. 

The  present  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Byrnes,  reiterated  the  need  for  continu- 
ing this  policy  when  he  said  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  that  "we  beheve,  as  we  have  long 
believed  and  consistently  demonstrated, 
that  the  government  of  Generalis.slmo 
Chiang  Kai-shek  affords  the  most  .satis- 
factory base  for  a  developing  democracy 
in  China."  Mr.  Byrnes  also  told  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
that  the  long-range  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  China  "is  the  development  of  a 
strong,  united,  and  democratic"  nation. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this 
pohcy  has  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  American  public,  which  has  httle 
sympathy  for  one-man  dictatorships 
wherever  they  may  be.  In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  further  misunderstand- 
ing by  anyone  as  to  my  exact  position 
in  regard  to  the  place  which  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  should  be  given  in  the 
Chinese  Government,  under  unanimous 
consent,  I  insert  in  the  Record  a  speech 
made  by  me  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  Octo- 
ber 9.  1945,  2  montlis  before  the  present 
controversy  on  this  .subject  arose  in  the 
House.  The  occasion  of  this  address  was 
the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
China's  independence  from  foreign  im- 
perial rulers,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Chinese  Republic; 

china's  challtngi 

Tonight  on  this  great  Double  Tenth  many 
eloquent  tributes  have  been  paid  to  our 
valiant  ally.  China.  Her  long  resistance  to 
Japan  before  we  entered  the  wro-  la  our  his- 
torical debt  to  her.  for  it  saved  us  immea5- 
tirable  costs  in  blood  and  materials.  But 
that  service  to  us.  tremendous  as  it  was.  is 
only  one  great  episode  in  the  history  of 
mutual  aid  between  China  and  America  It 
is  that  mutuality  of  aid  and  omigattons  be- 
tween o'ir  two  great  nntlons  ttiat  we  must 
all  try  to  emphasize  tonight. 
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For  over  80  years  America  has  played  a 
notable   part   In   helping   Chiria   to   be   and 
stay  a  free  nation.     Back  In  1861.  when  the 
freedom   and  unity  of  our  own  Nation  was 
in  grave  Jeopardy,  we  had  still  the  strength 
and    wisdom    to    strike    shrewd    diplomatic 
blows    for    China's    freedom.      Anson    Bur- 
llngame.  whom  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward 
had  sent  as  Mini-ster  to  China,  found  that 
natioc  weakened  by  opium  wars  and  by  cor- 
ruption in  high  imperial  places,  and  almost 
defenseless    before    internal    dissension    and 
the  truculent  trade  and  territorial  demands 
of     European     pov/ers.     Western     diplomats 
suggested    that    the    outright    partition    of 
China   would   be   the   wisest,   as   well   as   to 
them  the  most  profitaole.  solution. 

But  Burlingame.  with  a  courage  and  vision 
worthy  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  wrought  a  miracle  of 
diplomacy  over  the  more  cynical  and  experi- 
enced   diplomats    of    ether    greater    powers. 
His  views  of  Justice  and  good  will  prevailed. 
He  stated  and  Seward.  John  Hay.  and  El  hu 
Root  in  time  established,  the  great  principles 
of  the  "open  door"  for  China;   noninterfer- 
ence In  its  internal  affairs  by  foreign  nations, 
guarantied  of  Cnmese  sovereignty  and  terri- 
torial   integrity,    and    equality    of    Interest, 
obligation,   and   cultural   and   economic   ex- 
change between  China  and  western  powers. 
After  80  years  Burllngames  policy  endures, 
not   only   as   a   great   doctrine,   but   a   great 
challenge  to  America.    Have  Americans  the 
vision,  the  good  will,  the  Intelligence  to  walk 
with  China  in  united  friendship  and  respect 
toward  the  great  common  goals  of  progress 
and   freedom?     There   is  no  time  in  history 
when    Amer.c-'s   answer    to    that   challenge, 
that  qu?stn>.  is  more  crucial  to  the  future 
of  both  nations  than  in  this  very  year. 

For  the  first  time  since  China  became  a 
Republic  shf!  has  an  even  chance  of  becoming 
a  great  modern  nation.  That  wiH  not  be 
easy.  Her  postwar  problems  are  vast.  Eight 
years  of  war  have  intensified  the  poverty  of 
a  nation  which  was.  even  before  those  years, 
terribly  poor  compared  to  our  western  democ- 
racies. Uncounted  millions  of  Chinese  have 
been  killed  and  maimed;  perhaps  30  million 
more  are  homeless.  China's  railways,  mines, 
Industries,  roads,  factories,  dams,  power 
plants,  communications  and  agriculture  are 
all  m  chaos.  To  gain  the  most  elementary 
economic  stability,  she  still  needs  much  help 
from  us,  and  this  we  owe  her.  for  at  last 
she  has  a  chance.  That  chance  must  of 
course  be  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
China  and  Soviet  Russia  will  stay  at  peace 
,— -with  one  another — that  the  present  pact  be- 
^Ss.tween  Soviet  Russia  and  China  will  be  honor- 
ably observed  to  the  letter  by  both  parties. 
Surely,  after  the  lessons  of  the  past  decade 
any  other  assumption  is  incomprehensible. 

But  China  has  notable  assets  too.  She  has 
a  government  and  a  leader  which  have  sur- 
mounted every  hazard  ever  offered  to  a  strug- 
gling nation:  revolution,  civil  war  and  foreign 
war,  domestic  and  foreign  Intrigue,  inflation, 
disease,  and  famine.  China's  leader.  Ch*.ang 
Kai-shek,  has  remained  longer  at  the  helm  of 
the  ship  of  state  under  incomparably  greater 
difficulties  than  any  other  world  statesman. 
He  has  stood  the  greatest  test'of  statesman- 
ship by  bringing  peace  to  his  people  and 
—  guarantees  from  Soviet  Russia  and  the  other 
great  Allies  of  territorial  and  domestic  sov- 
ereignty. 

And  this  Chinese  lecder  has  presented  his 
nation  and  the  world  with  another  great 
challenge — greater  than  any  voiced  by  any 
other  world  leader.  On  VJ-day.  Generalis- 
simo Chiang  Kai-shek  delivered  this  message 
to  the  Chinece  people: 

"I  am  (said  the  Generalissimo)  deeply 
moved  when  I  think  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  we  should  do  unto  others 
as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us  and  love 
our  enemies.  My  fellow  countrymen  know 
that  to  'remember  not  evil  against  others' 
and  'do  good  to  all  men'  are  the  highest 
virtues  taught  by  our  own  sages.  We  have 
always  sa'd  thr.t  the  violent  mi'iltarism  of 
Japan  is  our  enemy,  not  the  people  of  Japan. 


Although  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  have 
been  defeated  and  must  be  made  to  observe 
strictly  all  the  terms  of  surrender,  yet  we 
should  not  for  a  moment  think  of  revenge 
upon  the  innocent  people  of  Japan.  Perma- 
nent world  peace  can  be  established  only 
upon  the  basis  of  democratic  freedom  and 
equality  and  the  brotherly  cooperation  of 
all  races  and  nations." 

We  westerners  have  talked  much  In  times 
past  of  our  spiritual  superiority  to  the 
Chinese — without  reflecting  whether  such 
superiority  existed.  Yet  it  remained  for  a 
Chinese  leader — among  all  the  leaders  of  the 
world  on  VJ-day.  unmistakably  to  .strike  the 
most  clear  and  profound  Christian  note. 

No  nation  has  fought  so  long,  nor  endured 
a  tenth  so  much  as  China  at  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese.  Perhaps  no  other  people,  except 
the  Jews  of  Europe,  have  suffered  Individ- 
ually so  terribly,  and  could  be  less  criticized 
for  overlooking  the  Christian  doctrine  of  for- 
giveness. Under  these  circumstances,  surely 
all  men  who  believe  that  the  truest  expres- 
sion of  religion  is  the  love  of  one's  fellowman 
must  thrill  to  these  words  of  Chiang.  Surely, 
if  he  means  it.  as  he  must,  he  racks  with  the 
Lincoln  who  could  say  "with  malice  toward 
none  and  charity  toward  all."  Let  us  accept 
his  text  and  examine  how  Chiang  may  be 
expected  to  apply  it  not  only  to  his  foreign 
enemies,  the  Japanese,  but  to  his  domestic 
enemies,  the  Chinese  Communists. 

It  is  certainly  not  for  us  to  direct  any  na- 
tion as  to  its  forms  of  government  or  the 
solutions  of  its  internal  problems — certainly 
not  that  of  China,  the  longest  standing  of  all 
our  global  allies,  the  oldest  and  most  sophis- 
ticated people  in  the  world. 

And  yet  as  Americans  we  have  a  duty  to 
the  world  to  set  forth  our  opinion  on  those 
forms  of  government  which  we  have  found  in 
the  past  serve  best  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
common  peace  and  prosperity.  We  can  Jus- 
tifiably place  our  own  experience  at  the  dis- 
posal of  China,  which,  like  America,  claims 
to  love  democracy. 

Democracy  to  us  In  America  means  many 
things.  But  basically  I  think  It  means  the 
civil  rights  of  man— his  right  to  say  what  he 
thinks,  to  think  what  he  chooses,  to  worship 
as  his  conscience  dictates,  to  assemble  with 
like-minded  psopie  peaceably  wherever  and 
whenever  he  wishes.  It  means,  as  Lincoln 
said,  that  the  government  Is  the  Instrument 
o'  the  people  and  can  be  changed  by  the 
people  at  their  will  through  the  free  exercise 
of  their  ballot.  It  means,  furthermore,  that 
majority  rule  carries  with  it  no  right  forcibly 
to  liquidate  the  rights  or  convictions  of  the 
minority,  which  are  always  to  be  safeguarded 
within  the  framework  of  government. 

With  its  blood  and  its  aid  and  its  share  in 
victory,  America  has  surely  won  the  right  to 
speak  frankly  to  her  friends.  Are  we  not 
Justified  in  admitting  that  these  basic  civil 
rights  and  freedoms  have  never  existed 
throughout  China,  and  paiticularly  not  dur- 
ing the  terrible  decade  of  the  war  for  na- 
tional existence?  Is  not  America  Justified  in 
believing  that  China  has  postponed  the  real- 
ization of  democratic  freedoms  only  because 
war  made  postponement  necessary,  and  that 
with  the  blossoming  of  peace  these  basic 
rights  will  speedily  be  granted  to  the  people 
of  China?  "Do  good  to  all  men"  can  have  no 
other  meaning  In  a  true  democracy. 

Today,  we  and  cur  great  Chinese  allies  are 
no  longer  bound  together  by  the  flaming 
bonds  of  war.  Our  bond  now  an<X  always 
mtist  be  a  still  stronger  one — the  ideals  and 
principles  that  we  both  have  declared  to  be 
our  national  aims. 

Now,  and  not  a  year  ago,  comes  the  crucial 
test  of  China  and  America  and  their  friend- 
ship. If  either  betrays  these  Ideals,  then  the 
bonds  of  friendship  will  weaken  and  fall 
away. 

China,  during  the  war.  was  a  house  politi- 
cally divided.  The  problems  of  political  unity 
in  China  today  stands  before  all  others,  even 
the  tremendous  economic  ones  which  face 
her.     I  believe  that  lasting  unity  and  true 


peace  In  China  can  come  only  through  the 
basic  precepts  of  democratic  freedom. 

It  goes  without  question  that  no  nation 
can  exist  lf|  two  independent  governments 
share  its  sovereignty,  or  if  two  Independent 
political  armies  stand  marshaled  face  to  face 
along  the  liije  of  a  shaky  truce.  There  must 
be  a  basic  solution.  A  China  part  Commu- 
nist, part  feuomintang,  and  both  parts 
armed,  cantiot  epdure.  From  that  truth 
other  truth!  follow:  China  is  too  vast  and 
numerous  a;  nation,  its  communications  too 
inadequate,  its  local  customs  too  varied  to 
permit,  shoijt  of  tyranny,  of  one  enormously 
centralized  I  government  organ  controlling 
every  detail  I  of  national  life  down  to  the  re- 
motest village.  We  Americans  learned  that- 
lesson  170  ytars  ago;  we  wanted  unity,  and 
yet  our  regional  variety  made  Impossible  that 
integration  bf  every  State  and  every  convic* 
tion  into  oi|e  rigid,  central  framework.  We 
sought  and  found  a  solution  that  has  en- 
dured to  tl^is  day.  a  Federal  union. 

Within  otir  Federal  Union,  the  most  di- 
verse elemejits  live  at  peace.  The  customs 
and  laws  of  ^uth  Carolina  or  Nevada  are  dif- 
ferent fromi  those  of  Connecticut  or  Mary- 
land, yet  trtere  Is  no  doubt  that  we  are  one 
united  people.  Our  Federal  Union  has  been 
granted  ceiftain  basic  powers — national  de- 
fense, foreljjn  affairs,  finance.  Interstate  com- 
merce— but  i  other  powers  are  reserved  to  the 
States.  an4  sometimes  futher  subdivided 
from  Statefe  to  municipality  and  county. 
Each  State  phooses  its  own  governors,  makes 
its  own  criinlnal  and  civil  laws,  creates  Its 
own  educational  system,  permits  and  regu- 
lates the  iJolitical  franchise  to  Individuals, 
as  it  sees  fit.  By  this  system  of  unity  in 
variety  we  have  become  a  great  nation. 

China  Is!  even  greater  in  numbers  than 
America,  aid  far  behind  us  in  communica- 
tions and  iinlty.  It  cannot  wisely  be  con- 
trolled in  tbto  from  Chungking,  or  Nanking, 
or  Peking  I*  one  man  or  even  a  group  of  men, 
however  patriotic.  Its  customs  are  too  dis- 
parate, its  distances  too  great  for  governors 
of  provinces  to  be  selected  by  one  central 
government,  for  universities  in  each  province 
to  be  the  creation  of  one  central  government, 
for  its  local  tax  laws  and  police  administra- 
tion to  be  me  creation  of  one  central  govern- 
ment. It  i^eds  a  central  government  to  pro- 
vide for  Itfc  national  defense,  to  direct  Its 
foreign  affairs,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  na- 
tional tndtistrial  reconstruction,  to  regulate 
Its  commerfce,  to  collect  taxes  for  these  proj- 
ects, and  to  do  all  those  things  without 
which  no  sovereign  power  can  exist.  But  by 
attempting;  to  do  all.  It  will  turn  the  clock  of 
democracy  backward,  either  to  communis 
or  fascism,  but  In  any  case  to  dictatorship. 

There  art  certain  areas  in  China  which  we 
all  know  are  now  dominated  by  the  Com- 
munist pity.  There  are  certain  areas — 
much,  mujh  larger — controlled  by  the  Cen- 
tral Gover«ment  of  Chiang  Kai-shek:  others 
Where  Moslem  militarists  are  In  control;  still 
others  whsre  the  people  are  ethnically  and 
racially  noC-Chlnese.  All  of  these  areas  must 
make  of  their  political  armies  one  single 
force  subofdlnated  to  a  central  government. 
But  none  i  of  these  annies  w^ill  lay  down 
their  arm^  if  they  feel  that  their  political 
conviction*  and  beliefs.  Indeed,  their  very 
lives,  are  lit  the  mercy  of  other  revengeful 
political  parties — if  they  believe  that  all  they 
have  gaintd  in  local  reforms  or  local  self- 
government  during  the  war  is  to  be  wiped 
out  by  dldtatorlal  edicts  from  far  away. 

It  is  t^e  opinion  of  many  thoughtful 
Chinese  alid  Americans  that  only  federal 
union  offefs  a  real  solution  for  China's  prob- 
lems. A  iederal  union,  in  which  each  po- 
litical party  should  be  allowed  to  organize 
and  govera  provinces  they  now  clearly  possess 
and  hold,  and  the  citizens  of  which  are  loyal 
to  It.  Eath  party  must  participate  In  one 
central  goternment  on  a  basis  of  representa- 
tion; and  to  that  one  government,  all  armies 
in  China  n>ust  be  subordinate.  Further  th=n 
that;    the  .federal  government  should,  as  it 
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does  In  Aine»ic»,  guarantee  that  every  prov- 
ince should  have  a  republican  or  democratic 
form  of  government  as  soon  as  It  Is  politi- 
cally possible.  And  the  federsl  gcnemment 
should  guarantee  to  every  person — no  mat- 
ter what  his  political  creed- -the  right  to 
speak  his  mind  and  think  his  thoughts  wher- 
ever he  may  be.  Kuofmlntang  papers  must 
be  allowed  to  publish  In  Communist  area?, 
and  Communist  papers  in  Kuornlntang  areas. 
The  federal  government  shoild  allow  no 
terrorist  policy  of  any  party  to  operate  any- 
where in  any  province.  And  cut  of  all  this, 
the  world  might  soon  see  how  truly  great 
and  noble  a  code  is  democracy.  In  our  sense 
of  the  word,  when  practiced  in  China.  II 
Chiang  Kai-shek  does  unto  the  common  men 
of  China,  who  honestly  believe  in  Chinese 
communism,  exactly  what  h«?  would  have 
thenl  do  unto  the  common  men  of  his  politi- 
cal party,  we  need  have  small  fear  for  the 
democratic  future  of  China. 

I  say  incalculable  forces  for  p>eaoe  and  hap- 
piness have  been  tapped  if  45O.CO0,OO0  Chinese 
even  partially  follow  this  advice  of  their 
leader,  if  he  follows  It  hlms«lf.  and  If  we 
will  follow  it  too:  "Do  unto  others."  There 
is  no  other  course  for  China  to  follow,  or 
America  either. 

And  follow  it  we  must.  Amer  cans.  Chinese, 
everybody.  The  atomic  bomb  clone  has  made 
any  other  course  Impossible.  The  splitting 
of  the  atom,  which  has  lounc  the  ultimate 
secret  of  material  destruction  has  also  de- 
stroyed the  supremacy  of  all  nraterlal  values. 
What  remains,  in  an  atomic  ige.  alone  in- 
destructib'.e.  Is  mind  and  spirit .  The  Golden 
Rule  of  all  religion,  "Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you"  has  become 
the  political  law  of  survival  for  government, 
for  nations,  for  all  mankind.  To  follow  that 
law  is  what  we  and  the  Chirese,  who  owe 
cne  another  so  much  in  the  past,  owe  the 
vforld  in  the  future. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  December  10,  1945 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
must  be  no  drop  in  purchasing  power. 
Our  children  and  our  serncemen  must 
eat  no  less,  simply  because  the  war  is 
over. 

The  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Re- 
conversion has  reported  that  by  the 
spring  of  1946.  wages  and  salaries  will 
have  declined  thirty  to  thirty-five  billion 
dollars  from  April  1945.  By  that  time, 
weekly  wages  will  be  cut  28  percent  be- 
low April  1945.    Prices  continue  to  rise. 

As  a  result,  it  is  estimated  that  take- 
home  pay  of  the  average  worker  will  be 
about  10  percent  below  1941.  This  means 
less  food,  less  clothing,  less  medical  care, 
in  virtually  every  American  home.  The 
effects  of  such  a  sharp  drop  in  purchas- 
ing power  will  be  felt  by  the  entire 
community. 

These  are  the  facts  which  confront  the 
Nation  in  planning  for  a  peaceful,  pros- 
perous, postwar  America,  an  America  in 
which  our  farmers,  veterans,  workers, 
businessmen,  and  others  can  live  free  of 
want  and  fear. 

American  labor  ha.s  demonstrated  Its 
patriotism  during  the  war,  by  its  mag- 


nificent production  record,  its  service  in 
the  armed  forces,  and  its  no-strike 
pledge. 

Repressive  labor  legislation  will  not 
solve  the  basic  economic  problems  wliich 
confront  us,  and  will  intensify  the  dif- 
ferences which  exist  among  us  at  a  time 
when  unity  is  needed  more  than  ever. 
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Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  great  frontiers  as  yet  undevel- 
oped, which  will  contribute  to  the  wealth 
and  welfare  of  everj-  section  of  America 
is  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project.  It  is  not  a  sectional  project. 
True,  something  like  20  States  in  the 
land-locked  empire  in  the  midwestern 
part  of  this  country  will  be  benefited  by 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  but  so  will 
every  other  section  of  the  country. 

COMPAEABLE  TO  PANAMA  CANAL 

Some  j>eople  will  recall  rather  clearly 
what  took  place  when  the  Panama  Canal 
was  dug  and  joined  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama. It  was  a  tremendous  undertaking 
and  nothing  like  it  has  ever  happem<l 
that  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
progress  of  transportation  not  only  on 
the  North  American  Continent  but  in 
world-wide  directions  as  well.  I  pass  by 
the  interesting  history  of  that  project; 
the  objections  to  it — and  these  objections 
sound  like  those  raised  today  against  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway — or  the  arguments 
for  the  project  and  other  features.  No 
one  has  ever  advocated  fillmg  up  the 
Panama  Canal  on  the  theory  that  it  hin- 
dered human  progress.  World  War  II 
has  been  finished  and  the  story  of  moving 
our  Navy  from  the  east  coast  to  the  west 
coast  and  the  fact  that  such  a  procedure 
was  almost  indispensable,  requires  no 
elaboration.  The  St.  Lawrence  project 
is  needed  to  supplement  the  Panama 
Canal  propject. 

I  quote.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  a  pamphlet 
Issued  March  23.  1933,  by  Charles  P. 
Craig,  executive  director  of  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Tidewater  Associa- 
tion, in  support  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  signed  on  July  18.  1932,  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, for  the  development  of  this  project. 
Mr.  Craig  packs  page  after  page  with  his 
striking  and  challenging  sentences, 
which,  in  part,  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  Rise  of  the  Seaway  Demand 

The  civilization  of  the  midcontlnental 
area  of  North  America  expanded  under  con- 
ditions that  enabled  agriculture  and  Indus- 
try to  meet  on  a  competitive  equality  with 
like  prcxlucing  areas  in  this  and  other  lands. 
In  this  picture  of  opportunity  the  Great 
Lakes,  one  great  commercial  body  of  water 
reaching  from  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  midcontlnent  was  a  prime 


factor.  Rail  transportation  leading  down  to 
these  lakes:  relatively  low  rates  on  bulk  com- 
modities moving  eastward  and  ex -continent; 
low  overliead  costs  of  production,  were 
among  the  remaining  prime  factors  that 
gave  the  midcontlnent  its  day  of  opporiuuity. 

CAUSES  or  THE  MIDWEST  S  DBMOTION 

Today  this  region  Is  demoted  in  Its  ability 
to  compete  in  coastal.  Intercoasial.  and  for- 
eign trade.     The  reasnns  are  obvious: 

1.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
changed  the  transcontinental  trade  routes 
from  land  to  water.  Tlie  Pacific.  Gulf,  and 
Atlantic  coasts  were  drawn  close  together  In 
cost  nearness.  The  interior  of  the  continent, 
relatively  speaking,  was  pushed  far  away. 
Because  of  this  factor  alone  it  became  difS- 
cult  if  not  impossible  for  the  mldcoutineni 
to  compete  for  either  Pacific  or  Atlantic 
coastal  trade,  with  producing  or  manufactur- 
ing areas  favored  by  ocean  transportation. 
The  continental  marketing  zone  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  was  circumscribed.  The  limitation 
of  its  agriculture  and  lu  mdusttics  began. 

2.  Costs  of  rail  transportation.  incTeaaed 
during  the  perld  of  the  World  War,  have  re- 
mained far  above  the  pre-Workl  War  level 
and  the  effect  upon  rates  and  traffic  moving 
has  been  immediate  and  devastating.  The 
midcontinental  farmer  or  manufacturer, 
competing  In  overseas  markets,  finds  himself 
faced  by  transportation  costs  that  e\'en  in 
normal  times  place  him  beyond  the  zone  of 
profitable  prouction,  *nd  oompal  him  to  di- 
rect his  production  tilong  Unea  that  seem- 
ingly promise  better  returxis.  with  tlie  Inevi- 
table result  that  new  <:ongestlon«  are  created, 
new  surpluses  built  up.  and  chaos,  both  agri- 
cultural and  industrial,  has  resulted. 

3.  The  effect  of  increased  rail  transporta- 
tion costs,  falling  upon  the  farmer  and 
manufacturer  alike,  is  still  further  intensi- 
fied by  till'  fact  that  costs  of  ocfan  trans- 
porutlon  have  remained  essentially  im- 
changed.  Together  these  two  factor*  are 
producing  a  natural,  a  logical  result.  In- 
dustries of  the  midcontinental  area  depend- 
ent upon  coastal  or  loreign  markets  cannot 
compete  with  the  same  industries  located  on 
the  seaboard.  The  inevitable  resuit  Is  a  con- 
tinued trek  of  indubtries  to  the  coast,  carry- 
ing with  such  n>ovement  the  workers  neces- 
sary to  their  operation  or  leaving  them  be- 
hind to  increase  the  proislems  of  unemploy- 
ment and  lessened  consumer  demand.  Agri- 
culture. t)eing  unable  to  move,  sustains  thvT 
lull  brunt  of  this  bio*-  to  its  basic  ability  to 
exist. 

The  agricultural  problem  of  today  la 
fundamentally  transportation.  The  prob- 
lems surrounding  the  stagnation  of  mid- 
continental industry  are  fundamentally 
those  of  transportation.  The  restoration  to 
the  interior  of  the  North  American  Continent 
of  that  status  which  it  held  before  the  events 
above-mentioned  took  place  is  basic  to  any 
and  all  forms  cf  permanent  relief.  Extend- 
ing the  ocean  1.000  and  1,400  mihs  inland  is 
the  longest  single  step  which  caa  be  taken 
in  the  direction  of  solving,  naturally  and 
permanently,  the  agricultural  and  the  In- 
dustrial problems  of  the  midcontinental 
area  and  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Brii:)ging 
the  Atlantic  to  all  the  ahores  of  the  Great 
Lakes  restores  the  tran&portaiioo  oquUlbrlum 
upset  by  the  opening  of  the  Pariama  Car.al 
and  places  the  midcontlnent  upon  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  relation  to  coastal  and 
world  markets.  Such  restoration  is  vital  to 
the  retention  of  the  Industries  of  the  Middle 
West  within  the  area  in  which  tbey  developed 
and  from  which  they  are  now  being  driven, 
and  it  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  future  of 
agriculture. 

The  disadvantage  under  which  the  conii- 
nentai  interloa  was  laboring  bec«.me  appta- 
ent  immediately  after  the  World  War.  In- 
dustry and  agriculture  ahke  centered  upoci  a 
possible  remedy.  The  Great  Lakes  had  been 
unproved  to  the  status  of  an  Inland  ocetun. 
The   St.  Lawrence  River,  except  lor  limited 
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reaches,  had  every  requirement  necessary  to 
ocean  navigation.  Around  the  rapids  In  the 
St.  Lawrence  were  14-foot  canals  that 
afforded  Insufficient  outlet  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Atlantic. 

MR.     CnAIG'3     ARGUMENTS     CANNOT     BE     REFtTTTD 

In  the  foresoing  brief  discussion  by 
Mr.  Craig  of  the  needs  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project,  you 
will  get  some  idea  of  the  intricacies  of 
the  transportation  question  and  the  way 
that  progress  has  been  stifled  in  the  Mid- 
west. In  other  parts  of  Mr.  Craig's 
pamphlet,  facts  are  set  forth  showing  the 
advantages  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  to 
other  sections  of  the  United -States.  Of 
course,  what  benefits  one  section  of  the 
country  is  bound  to  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  other  sections  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Craig  shows  the  handicaps  of  the  Mid- 
west in  1S33  and  now.  12  years  later, 
those  handicaps  still  exist  and  still  work 
to  the  detriment  of  our  people  out  that 
way.  as  well  as  to  ail  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

When  hearings  were  held  by  the  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives, here  in  Washington 
in  June  and  July  of  1941,  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  testimony  was  developed  and 
Mr.  Craig's  argument  was  expanded  and 
fortified  by  another  man  from  the  Mid- 
west. This  man  was  John  C.  Beukema, 
of  Muskegon,  Mich.,  who  represented  the 
National  Seaway  Council  and  other 
groups  at  the  hearings.  Mr.  Beukema 
was  urging  the  ratification  of  the  agree- 
ment between  th3  United  States  and 
Canada  for  the  construction  of  this 
project,  which  agreement  had  been  en- 
tered into  on  March  19.  1941,  and  Mr. 
Beukema  was  urging  the  pa.ssage  of  H.  R. 
4927.  which  had  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gre.'^s  for  that  purpose.  He  testified  on 
Monday,  July  7,  and  his  statement  in  part 
was  as  follows: 

MR.     BEUKEMA    TESTIFIES 

The  question  we  propose  to  discuss  Is  the 
long-range  usefulness  of  the  project.  What 
does  this  project  mean  to  th«  United  States 
In  terms  of  increased  production,  and  vol- 
ume of  trade:  and  in  the  opportunities  af- 
forded residents  of  one  section  of  the  country 
to  purchase  the  products  of  other  sections 
at  less  cost  and  at  lower  transportation 
charges? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  coast- 
wise trade  In  the  United  States  exceeds  in 
volume  our  foreign  trade  three  to  four  times. 
It  must  be  further  remembered  that  the  cost 
of  transportlnp  bulky  commodities  In  a  deep- 
draft  vessel  on  a  continuous  water  haul  is 
about  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  of  the  corre- 
sponding rail  charge. 

Hence,  the  seaway  has  a  vital  significance 
to  the  citrus  fruit  growers  in  Florida,  the 
canned -food  processor  in  California,  the  lum- 
ber-mill operator  in  Oregon,  as  well  as  the 
Detroit  automobile  manufacturer  and  every 
coastwise  resident  who  drives  an  automobile. 

Summarizing,  gentlemen,  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project  is  primarily 
one  of  those  great  national  investments  that 
bind  the  people  of  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try closer  together  by  enabling  them  to  ex- 
change the  products  of  their  labor  at  less 
cost  and  Inconvenience,  thereby  increasing 
the  consumption  of  these  products. 

1.  Growth  of  foreign  commerce  of  the  Great 
Lakes:  This  Is  not  a  rew  project.  We  are  not 
asking  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  create  a  new  facility,  a  cur- 
rently nonexistent  waterway.  The  seaway  la 
operative  today.  It  is  carrying  the  substan- 
tial voltyne  of  tonnage,  aggregating  9,236,318 
tons  the  last  postwar  year. 


Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  ships  of 
well-known  and  established  lines  made  regu- 
lar sailings  during  the  navigation  season  tie- 
tween  Great  Lakes  ports  and  north  European 
ports.  The  businessmen  of  Detroit  and  Mus- 
kegon are  as  accustomed  to  looking  out  of 
the  windows  of  their  offices  and  seeing  Dutch 
and  Norwegian  flags  flying  from  ships  load- 
ing and  unloading  the  port  as  the  business- 
men of  lower  Manhattan  are  to  seeing  those 
same  flags  flying  from  the  masts  of  vessels  in 
New  York  Harbor. 

The  one  difterence  is  that  the  ships  which 
serve  the  lake  ports  are  small  vessels,  witt*- 
limited  carrying  capacity,  usually  not  to 
exceed  1.500  tons,  capable  of  navigating  the 
present  14-foot  canals  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  Most  of  them  were  specially  built 
for  this  trade  in  Scandinavian  yards.  This 
commerce  has  developed  since  1933,  or  since 
the  previous  treaty  was  defeated.  It  grew 
out  of  it, 

IN     CONCLUSION 

It  is  submitted,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
Beukema  not  only  brings  up  to  date  the 
arguments  of  Mr.  Charles  P.  Craig  but 
he  develops  the  advantages  of  this  proj- 
ect to  all  sections  of  the  United  States. 
In  other  parts  of  his  testimony,  which 
we  do  not  here  quote,  he  shows  how  the 
development  of  trade  will  follow,  in  im- 
mense proportions,  the  completion  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 
One  of  the  familiar  arguments  against 
this  project  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  used 
now,  and  therefore  is  not  necessary. 
This  argument,  of  course,  puts  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  When  the  facilities 
are  available,  it  has  been  the  history  of 
transportation  that  people  will  take  ad- 
vantage thereof,  and  this  is  especially 
true  in  connection  with  all  waterway  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States.  As  Mr. 
Beukema  points  out  in  other  parts  of  his 
testimony,  the  Atlantic  seaboard  will 
trade  with  the  Midwest;  so  will  the 
Pacific  coastal  cities.  Vast  trade  possi- 
bilities, which  are  not  now  possible  be- 
cause of  prohibitive  transportation  costs, 
will  be  opened  up  and  America  will  be 
better  off  when  the  hopes  of  the  friends 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project  are  realized. 


We  Sh-11  Need  Pro!  ^■^.;n:r--i  Men  and 
W;vr;en  and  Scient.  ts  M  We  Are  To 
Kii^  in  Step  \\;in  the  Progress  of  the 
Age 
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Mr.  REEET  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  my  district  writ- 
ten by  a  highly  cultured,  patriotic 
woman,  whose  views  are  worthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration  of  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  education  of  our  youth.  I, 
for  one,  believe  that  every  young  man 
now  in  the  service  who  desires  to  enter 
college  and  has  the  qualifications  to  do 
so  should  be  demobilized  and  permitted 
to  return  to  h.3  country  and  complete  his 
ed'.;cation. 


The  lettet  reads  as  follows: 
One  night  last  week  we  who  were  listening 
to  our  radi(Js,  heard  the  announcement  of 
the  new  directive  to  draft  boards,  instructing 
them  to  ceise  the  drafting  of  students  of 
science.  Tljs  policy  will  react  so  unfairly 
on  a  group  Of  men,  now  n  the  service,  that 
I  am  moved  t|o  make  an  appeal  in  their  behalf. 
My  son  typifies  this  group.  At  16  years  of 
age  he  had :  completed  high  school  at  Fre- 
donla,  N.  Y.i  and  a  term's  study  at  Fredonia 
State  Teacliers  College— In  a  period  of  3«^ 
years.  He  maintained  the  highest  average 
in  Fredonlal  High  Schoo'  and  In  Fredonia 
State  Teaclijprs  College  and  the  highest  re- 
gents averaee  in  Chautauqua  County.  He 
was  awardeq  a  State  regents  scholarsh.p. 

At  17.  he  jenrolled  at  Rensselaer  Polytech- 
nic Institute.  Troy.  N.  Y.,  majoring  in  math- 
ematical physics.    While  in  attendance  there 
he  m.alntaited  the  highest  average  In  his 
class  of  300  |n  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathe- 
matics— led  the  school  In  his  last  semester  — 
was   awarded   a   school  scholarship.     He   be- 
came a  special  student,  taking  graduate  semi- 
nars, and  assisted  In  the  laboratory.    In  an 
interclass  tresis  competition,  his  was  judged 
best  in  all  jclasses,  was  printed  by  the  col- 
lege and  placed  in  the  library.     Incidentally, 
the  subject!  matter  of  his  thesis  dealt  with 
the  potentialities  of  the  atom — and  this  was 
in  April  of  1|943.    While  In  school,  he  took  the 
Navy  V-12  (est,  was  called  up  for  a  physical 
eraminatioi  but  was  rejected  for  poor  vision. 
At  18  he  h»d  completed  2  years  of  study  at 
RPI.    He  Imtnedltely  volunteered  for  the  draft 
and  was  accjepted  by  the  Army  in  July  of  1944. 
He  was  givfn  3  months  of  basic  training  at 
Camp  CroftI,  S.  C,  and  was  then  assigned  to 
ASTP.    He  (was  sent  to  North  Carolina  State 
College  ut  Raleigh  and  enrolled  in  the  fifth 
form    in    a(n    electrical    engineering    group. 
While  there,  he  receWed  a  designation  for 
scholastic  ixcellence  and  was  awarded  the 
good  condtlct  medal.    He  remained  at  NCSC 
for  9  months  or  until  graduation.     His  next 
assignment)  was  to  a  Signal  Corps  Battalion 
at  Fort  Mcjnmouth,  N.  J.,  where  he  antici- 
pated   the    opportunity    to   enroll    for    OCS. 
However,   the  entire  ASTP  graduating  class 
was  sent  tol  Camp  Crowder,  Mo.,  for  a  course 
of  instruction  in  Morse  Code.    It  Is  interest- 
ing to  note!  that  at  each  of  the  several  camps 
where  my  abn  has  been  stationed  the  person- 
nel officer  has  confldentially  told  him  that  his 
AGCT  score  or  rating  is  among  the  highest 
on  record. 

Then  came  VJ-day.  On  the  morning  of 
the  day  ha  was  to  have  left  for  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, all ,  assignments  to  that  point  were 
canceled.  |n  October  he  received  his  orders: 
"T.  S.  U.  Alaskan  Communlcal  System, 
Seattle,  Wlash.,  for  subsequent  shipment 
overseas."  During  a  year  and  a  half  in  the 
Army,  he  h#is  received  no  practical  experience 
in  preparation  for  this  assignment,  with 
the  exception  of  8  weeka'  training  in  Morse 
code.  It  npw  develops  that  he  Is  to  become 
a  radio  receiver's  attendant,  whatever  that  is. 

And  tod^y,  the  5th  of  December,  my  son 
Is  leaving  ^eattle  for  Fairbanks.  Alaska.  If 
this  follois  the  established  pattern  of 
Alaskan  assignments.  It  means  2  years  of  Iso- 
lation, 2  years  of  stagnation.  In  2  months 
he  win  be  20,  and  under  the  present  point 
system  he  faces  the  prospect  of  several  years 
in  the  Af^my.  What,  pxcept  uncertainty 
does  the  ffiture  hold  for  him?  His  talents 
are  being  )»asted  and  at  the  only  time  in  his 
life  when  aapacity  for  study  Is  greatest,  edu- 
cation Is  withheld  from  him. 

Yes.  I  ebdorse  nondrafting  of  students  of 
science — tl^ough  I  do  think  it  will  result  In 
a  large  cr^p  of  would-be  scientists  out  of 
proportion  i to  the  number  enrolling  for  other 
professions.  As  you  know,  I  live  in  a  rural 
community  and  observed  how  many  health,  y 
young  mea.  heretofore  not  agriculturally  in- 
clined, turned  their  hands  to  the  plow  when 
proffered  fftrm  deferment.  I  maintain  that 
any  national  policy  that  puts  its  faith  for 
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future  scientific  development  in  its  un- 
knowns and  restrains  the  education  of  its 
potential  scientist — students  who  have 
already  displayed  scholastic  superiority  in 
this  field— Is  short-sighted  and  unsound. 
Are  those  students  who.  In  time  of  war,  put 
service  to  country  above  every  other  consid- 
eration to  b"  penalized  in  time  of  peace? 
What  price  patriotism!  Extension  of  privi- 
lege in  peace  Is  as  grave  aproblem  as  division 
of  burden  in  war— but  Is  this  evidence  that 
this  problem  is  being  met  with  the  same 
degree  of  intelligent  foresight  that  charac- 
terized the  war  effort? 

I  have  been  particularly  Interested  and 
impressed  by  the  news  stories  carried  in  our 
press,  telling  of  the  courageous  battle  you 
are  wagmg  in  behalf  of  the  servicemen — 
your  efforts  to  correct  injustices,  inequali- 
ties, and  rreJudlces  now  confronting  those 
seeking  discharge.  Your  efforts  are  to  be 
commended. 


The  Bulwinkle  Bill 
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Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Arne 
C.  Wiprud,  former  special  assistant  to 
the  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the 
Transportation  Section  of  the  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
recently  made  a  speech  which  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  read.  It  gives 
some  of  the  reasons  for  my  opposition  to 
the  so-called  Bulwinkle  bill.  We  should 
exerci.se  greater  care  and  diligence  in 
protecting  the  public  from  domination  in 
transportation  matters  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads, 

The  speech  follows: 

PVBLIC  TRANSPOBTATION  AND  THE  ANTTTHUST 
LAWS 

(By  Arne  C.  Wiprud) 
A  truly  great  opportunity  lies  ahead  for 
the  transportation  industry,  greater  than 
ever  before.  The  widespread  distribution  of 
war  industries  now  being  converted  to  peace- 
time use  should  increase  greatly  the  national 
production  and  income  and  distribute  more 
equitably  the  Nation's  wealth.  This  means 
larger  tonnages  to  be  transported  and  In- 
creased demands  for  travel.  The  exigencies 
of  war  have  also  developed  new  technologies 
that  can  be  applied  to  all  modes  of  trans- 
port. These  can  bring  about  enormous  Im- 
provements in  transportation  facilities  and 
services,  and  reduce  costs,  which  means  fur- 
ther increases  In  traffic.  Whether  the  trans- 
portation industry  can  rise  to  its  great  op- 
portunity depends  upon  the  practices  It  pur- 
sues and  the  policies  of  government. 

History  records  that  the  practices  fostered 
by  private  groups  in  the  industry  have  re- 
stricted the  development  of  public  trans- 
portation. They  have  suppressed  technolog- 
ical advancement:  they  have  supported  high 
rates;  they  have  increased  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation: and  they  have  protected  inefficien- 
cies. These  restrict -ve  practices  have  had 
consequences  disastrous  to  the  industry  and 
the  ti-     m. 

The  question  naturally  arises.  Why  should 
any  Industry,  especially  an  Industry  that  de- 
pends upon  and  therefore  should  encourage 
public  support,  pursue  pracUces  productive 
of  destructive  results?  The  answer  leacU  first 
to  a  consideration  of  railroad  finance. 

The  investigations  of  congressional  com- 
mittees,   notably   the   Pujo   committee,   the 
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Pecora  committee,  and  the  Wheeler  commit- 
tee have  laid  bare  the  methods  by  which  such 
banking  houses  as  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  have  exploited  railroad 
after  railroad  in  all  parts  of  oxir  land.  Their 
ruthless  exploitations — from  the  Morgan- 
created  New  Haven-Boston  &  Maine  railroad 
monopoly  to  the  recent  financial  wrecking 
of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Rail- 
way Co.  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co  —have  touched 
and  blighted  every  major  railroad  company 
and  every  community.  In  cynical  disregard 
of  law,  particularly  the  Federal  antitrust 
laws,  these  railroad  banking  houses  went 
about  their  business  of  sacking  the  railroads. 
Tlieir  victims — large  and  small  investors  who 
often  lost  their  all.  farmers,  small  business- 
men, and  the  public,  which  pays  the  trans- 
portation bill— ha%'e  protested  in  vain.  No 
force,  not  even  Government  itself,  has  yet 
been  strong  enough  to  stop  their  destruc- 
tive rule. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this  is  an 
old  story — that  it  is  "rattling  tlie  ancient 
bones  of  antiquity  "  But  the  record  shows 
that  it  Is  an  old  story  ever  new.  for  the  bane- 
ful Influence  of  these  banking  houses  Is 
still  with  us.  like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea. 

The  scheme  of  railroad  financing  which 
these  banking  houses  have  saddled  on  the 
railroads,  with  few  exceptions,  lingers  on. 
It  Is  the  source  and  center  of  the  railroads' 
difficulties  and  the  real  cause  of  the  restric- 
tive practices  in  the  industry.  Bonded  to 
60  percent  of  their  capitalization,  with  gen- 
erally no  sinking  fund  provisions  to  reduce 
this  top-heavy  debt,  railroads  have  been  hard- 
pressed  to  pay  interest  charges.  When  the 
bonded  obligations  matured,  they  were 
promptly  refunded  or  extended,  and  usually 
Increased,  and  the  refunding  or  extension 
bonds  sold  to  the  public — at  handsome 
profits  to  the  bankers  In  the  form  of  com- 
missions and  fees. 

This  scheme  of  financing,  which  always  In- 
creases but  never  reduces  the  aggregate  of 
railroad  debts,  forced  railroad  managements 
to  suppress  improvements,  curtail  services, 
and  to  seek  higher  and  higher  rates  all  to  the 
end  of  preseiving  this  unsound  scheme  of 
financing,  thereby  insuring  a  continuous  and 
profitable  income  to  the  bankers.  If  rate  in- 
creases prove  insufficient  to  pay  Interest  on 
the  bonded  debt,  the  railroad  goes  into  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  Investor  pays  through  the 
loss  of  his  Investment. 

On  May  8.  1944.  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  required  competitive  bidding  for 
railroad  bonds.  Independent  railroad  man- 
agements and  independent  banking  houses 
long  fought  for  this  opportunity,  supported 
by  such  outstanding  national  leaders  as 
President  Truman,  then  Senator:  Senator 
\Vh?eler:  Ssnator  Shipstead:  Mr.  Whitney, 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rallroed 
Trainmen:  and  Mr.  Johnston,  chief  grand 
engineer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers.  This  should  prove  a  great  step 
toward  breaking  the  control  of  J.  P  Morgan 
&  Co.  (more  recently  Morgan,  Stanley  &  Co.) 
and  Ku*in,  Loeb  &  Co.  over  the  marketing  of 
railroad  securities,  provided  they  do  not  find 
some  way  to  circumvent  it. 

Progressive  railroad  managements.  Inde- 
pendlng  of  Morgan  or  Kuhn-Loeb  influence, 
have  brought  about  revisions  of  their  capital 
structures  In  accordance  with  sound  financial 
principles  and  drastically  reduced  their  bond- 
ed debt.  Though  some  were  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy,  their  rehabilitation  was  accom- 
plished without  the  outrageous  destruction 
of  security  values  characteristic  cf  financial 
reorganizations  shaped  under  the  guiding 
hands  of  railroad  bankers.  Thus  these  inde- 
pendent managements  have  restored  the  in- 
te^lty  of  the  railroad  dollar.  This  is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  the  market  value  of 
the  securities  of  such  reorganized  railroads 
ore  today  in  excess  of  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  valuations. 

The    scheme    of    collusive    railroad    rate 
making   established  under   banker   rule   to 


support     unsound     railroad     capitalizations 
also  lingers  on.     Following  the  repeal  In  1933 
of  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1920,  which  sought  to  irisur© 
by  Commission  action  a  fair  return  on  the 
value  of  railroad  properties  as  a  whole,  the 
railroads'  own  private  rate-making  machin- 
ery was  brought  Into  full  play.    Control  was 
obtained  through  private  rate-making  con- 
ferences of  carriers  organized  regionally  and 
integrated  into  a  Nation-wide  set-up  cloeely 
controlled  at  the  top.    The  over-all  organ- 
iMtion  is  th«  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads.   For  the  western  United  States  a  spe- 
cial    set-up     was     established,     c:Uled     the 
western      commissioner      plan.     Thirty-five 
railroads   operating    In    that    vast    territory 
sUned  an  agreement  to  Insure  monopolistic 
control  over  transportation  rates  In  the  West. 
They  not  only  agreed  to  eliminate  all  compe- 
tition   in   the   making   of    rates   but   vested 
ultimate  authority  In  a  committee  of  bankers 
and   businessmen  of  related   Interests  that 
held    their    meetings    at    40    Wall    Street. 
Prominent   members   of    the    committee    in- 
cluded representatives  of  J.  P   Morgan  &  Co. 
and    Kuhn,    Loeb    &    Co.    This    situation 
prompted  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee,  Senator  Whekl- 
ER.   to  state  that  "it  evidences  quite  clearly 
the    control    the    powerful    nonrailroad    in- 
terests in  the  East  have  over  transportation 
rates   in   the  West."    The  Federal   Govern- 
ment has  Instituted  u  suit  charging,  among 
others,    that    this    rate-making    combination 
violates    the    Sherman    Antitrust    Act.     And 
the  State  of  Georgia  has  filed  an  original 
suit   In   the   Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  charging  that  '   combination  of  rail- 
roads in  the  East  to  fix  rates  In  the  South 
violates  the  Sherman  Act. 

Private  rate-making  conferences,  pat- 
terned after  those  in  the  railroad  field,  have 
been  established  by  motor  and  water  car- 
riers. Agreements  have  been  entered  into 
by  the  organized  rail  carriers  and  the  or- 
ganized motor  carriers.  Thereby  motor- 
carrier  rates  have  been  forced  upward  to  the 
level  of  rail  rates,  and  water-carrier  rates 
arbitrarily  related  to  rail  rates.  And  an 
agreement  between  the  Railway  Express 
Agency  and  the  domestic  air  lines  provided 
that  air-express  rates  should  be  at  least 
twice  rail-express  rates. 

Thus,  rates  by  all  modes  of  transportation 
were  illegally  rai.<ied  to  an  artificially  high 
level  without  regard  to  the  actual  cost  of 
transportation. 

This  colossal  rate-fixing  scheme  is  without 
parallel  in  the  American  industrial  and  busi- 
ness world.  But  it  works — in  the  InteresU 
of  Morgan,  and  Kuhn,  Loeb. 

The   efforts  of  the  banker-ruled  raUroads 
to  suppress  the  development  of  competing 
forms  of  transportation  has  alio  been  a  sub- 
ject of  Senate  investigation.    Busy  with  sup- 
pressing competition,  they  overlooked  oppor- 
tunities to  improve  their  own  facilities  and 
services.    The  same  manufacturers  build  the 
same  cars,  locomotives,  and  other  equipment 
year  after  year,  with  little  change  In  design, 
efficiency,  or  price.     The  whole  technology  of 
railroad  signaling  and  communication  Is  an 
anachronism.     Trainmen  still  go  down  the 
track  with  lantern  and  flare  to  protect  trains 
at  emergency  stops.     The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  to  date  instituted  at  least  one  suit 
to  break  up  an  alleged  Ulegal  combination  In 
the  railroad  equipment  field.    The  monopo- 
listic practices  which  enabled  the  Pullman 
interests  to  prevent  the  construction  and  use 
of  modern  lightweight  sleeping  cars  is  a  mat- 
ter  of  cown  record.     By   the  terms  of  the 
western    agreement,    35    raUroads    operating 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  agreed  to  delay 
improvements  in  railroad  equipment,  ctxrtall 
new  services,  and  suppress  proposals  to  speed 
up  freight  and  passenger  schedtilea.    Throuitb 
such  collusive   practices,    the  eqtilpment  ct 
railroads  has  become  deficient  in  quanUt? 
and  quality. 
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The  whole  publlc-transoortation  program 
of  the  banker-ruled  railroads  Is  one  of 
planned  acarctty  and  high  price.  Their  mo- 
nopolistic controls  have  drained  carriers* 
revenues  through  financial  exploitation,  re- 
stricted the  development  and  use  ol  modern 
transportation  equipment,  retarded  air- 
freight transport,  hindered  the  operations  of 
motor  carriers,  obstructed  the  building  of 
pipe  lines,  and  fixed  rates  In  all  fields  of 
transportation.  Government  policies  have 
contributed  to  some  of  these  results.  The 
Government  has  supported  private  group 
rate  making  through  extensive  application  of 
Its  minimum-rate  power  and  otherwise;  and 
it  has  discouraged  the  full  use  of  Inland 
waterways. 

What  does  this  history  of  public  trans- 
portation mean  to  you  and  I  who  have  given 
thought  to  the  future?  The  conclusion  Is 
inescapable  that  the  continuance  of  monop- 
oly controls  and  practices  In  transportation 
will  destroy  the  last  vestige  of  private  enter- 
prise In  public  transportation  and  with  it 
private  ownership  and  operation  of  our  pub- 
lic transportation  systems.  Only  through  the 
restoration  of  competition  can  this  Industry 
be  preserved  f>s  a  legitimate  field  for  private 
enterprise.  Competition,  which  Is  basic  in 
our  economic  philosophy,  is  not  alone  es- 
sential to  the  maintenance  of  private  enter- 
prise In  transportation,  but  to  development 
of  truly  modern  tran.sportation  systems  to 
serve  the  nsads  of  an  expanding  national 
ecunomy. 

But  monopolUta,  with  their  profitable 
monopolistic  practices,  die  hard.  Those  who 
dominate  "a  monopoly  toll  bridge  and  collect 
easy  fees"  will  tenaciously  fight  for  that 
profitable  advantage  and  ever  seek  to  en- 
large It.  And  this  is  true  In  public  trans- 
portation. Witness  the  efforts  of  the  so- 
called  Transportation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, in  collaboration  with  Its  sponsor,  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  to  seize 
monopoly  power  over  the  public  domain 
through  the  establishment  of  •'compatitlve 
(sic)  Integrated  transportation  systems." 
Their  plan  contemplates  the  creation  of  cor- 
porations which  would  control  and  operate 
all  rail,  motor,  water,  and  air  transport  facili- 
ties throughout  large  geographic  areas.  The 
Idea  seems  fantastic  even  from  the  stand- 
point of  managerial  competence.  Yet,  to 
save  their  monopoly  positions  and  to  avoid 
the  competitive  challenge  of  newer  forms  of 
transportation,  this  program  is  vigorously 
advocated  by  these  organizations  which  rep- 
resent the  greatest  concentration  of  financial 
and  economic  power  In  this  country.  If 
they  succeed  all  the  benefits  from  past  and 
future  public  expenditures  for  highways,  air- 
ways, and  waterways  would  accrue  solely  to 
these  monopoly  groups.  It  is  encouraging 
that  President  Truman,  then  Senator,  pub- 
licly condemned  this  scheme,  characterizing 
the  proposed  "competitive  integrated  sys- 
teirs'"  as  "cartel-monopolies." 

Another  source  of  danger  to  the  national 
well-being  Is  the  so-called  Bui  winkle  bill 
now  pending  In  Congress.  This  adroitly 
drawn  bill  would  legalize  agreements  among 
competing  carriers  within  and  between  all 
forms  of  transportation  subject  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  Thus  agreements 
relating  to  transportation  rates,  technology, 
and  8er\ices  would  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
Mbltlons  of  the  Sherman  Act.  T".f>  Bul- 
wlnkle  bill  would  thereby  not  i  :  per- 
r*'''i  'e  monopolistic  rate  making  by  each 
:  :::.  of  transportation  but  would  auihorize 
the  Integration  of  virtually  all  forms  of 
tranpportatlon  Insofar  as  private  rate  fixing 
Is  coiicerr.e<l.  In  short,  rail-,  motor-,  water-. 
and  ptpe-lu;e-c  u  rif-r  rpprf^t-n'a'ivps  would 
Ix'  au';i!-r:/cii  i;  •:!;>  b..;  ber  ;v.>->  l.iW.  to  sit 
«r!:und  the  t,ih;e  : --r  t,!":c  p-;:':  's.'  .::  ftxinkr 
the  tr.irs:>>.rt..*:  r.  ru'es  <.■:  •  ::e  r  ;;:;:rv  If 
tils'- ■•iiXi^Z-.t^  t^■•.  %:-.ui .iC'\ivt -.s.  :.".»>  s.et;  ::ir!-,:>- 
''■)',  Tl;e  p.-  .ce.ssor,  c;  ioiiA  si  u^;.'  >ii  :i  fiu- 
tlionty  the  people  of  the  Nation  vi.  ,.d  lo 
shocked      Bu;   fl.e  Associa'.on  ol   .\;..r; ...... 


Railroads  and  its  Transportation  Association 
of  America  assure  us  that  public  transporta- 
tion companies  constitute  a  regulated  indus- 
try and  therefore  abtise  of  stich  tremendous 
power  is  not  possible.  Of  course,  they  recog- 
nize that  any  attempt  to  so  fix  rates  without 
congressional  sanction  would  run  afoul  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  This  was  re- 
affirmed in  the  now  famous  case  of  The  State 
of  Georgia  v.  The  Pemisylvania  Railroad 
Company  et  al  .  decided  March  26,  1945, 
which  I  recommend  every  member  of  this 
organization  read  with  care.  So  they  pro- 
pose through  the  Bui  winkle  bill  to  reper.l 
the  Sherman  Act  as  applied  to  all  combina- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  fixing  rates. 

Mention  should  be  here  made  of  the  effect 
of  the  passage  of  the  Bulwlnkle  bill  upon  the 
Government's  suit  against  the  western  rail- 
roads, the  AsBOclation  of  American  Railroads, 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  and 
others,  and  upon  the  original  suit  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  against  the  castena  rail- 
roads and  ethers.  The  Governments  suit 
charges  a  combination  and  conspiracy  to 
restrain  trade  and  commerce  in  trhe  western 
part  of  the  United  States  and  to  monopolize. 
The  State  of  Georgia  case  charges  a  con- 
spiracy among  defendants  In  restraint  of 
trade  and  commerce  among  the  States  so  as 
to  discriminate  against  Georgia.  I^ave  any 
of  you  read  the  complaints  in  these  cases? 
If  you  have  not.  you  should,  and  then  ask 
yourself  ( 1 )  whether  the  practices  therein 
charged  should  be  continued  In  the  public 
interest.  (2)  whether  the  practices  therein 
charged  are  necessary  to  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient functioning  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustry, and  (3)  whether  you,  as  advocates  of 
sound  transportation  policies,  would  want 
the  practices  therein  charged.  If  proved  by 
the  Government,  perpetuated.  But  if  the 
Bulwinkle  bill  becomes  law  the  Government 
and  the  State  of  Georgia  may  never  get  an 
opportunity  to  prove  them.  If  you  have  any 
doubt  on  this  score  read  the  printed  hearings 
of  the  House  subcommittee  on  the  Bulwlnkle 
bill.  Yet.  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
did  not  want  to  hear  testimony  on  the  seri- 
ous charges  by  the  Government  and  by  the 
State  of  Georgia  of  conspiracy  and  collusion 
b>  carriers,  their  bankers,  and  others,  which 
the  bill  wculd  legalize. 

I  predict  that  if  the  Bulwinkle  bill  be- 
comes law  the  private  companies  operating 
public  services  in  all  fields  of  transportation 
covered  thereby  will  raise  rates  to  still  higher 
levels,  with  greater  abuses  than  existed  in  the 
past.  This  will  be  so  because  no  public  regu- 
latory agency,  no  matter  how  competently 
staffed,  could  possible  police  such  a  gigantic 
combination  to  fix  the  prices  that  the  public 
must  pay  for  the  privilege  of  using  any  form 
of  public  transportation.  Indeed,  the  power 
of  such  a  monopolistic  combination  to  resist 
control  would  certainly  lead  to  a  break-down 
of  regulation,  if  it  did  not  result  in  the  regu- 
latory agency  becoming  the  subservient  cap- 
tive of  the  regulated  price-fixing  monopoly. 
The  Bulwinkle  bill  is  truly  the  legislative  road 
to  economic  serfdom. 

Can  it  be  that  managers  of  transportation 
companies  take  the  position  that  they  can- 
not function  as  private  enterprises  unless 
they  can  conspire  against  the  people  of  the 
United  States?  I  think  not.  My  belief  is 
that  all  such  schemes  (Including  that  em- 
bodied in  the  Bulwinkle  bill)  emanate  from 
the  same  ban:ser-controlled  groups  which 
seek  to  perpetuate  financial  exploitation  of 
public  transportation.  Certainly  these 
schemes  are  no  more  essential  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  transportation  services  than 
In  any  other  Industry.  There  is  a  legitimate 
area  of  collaboration  among  railroads  in  the 
making  of  joint  rates  (as  provided  by  Con- 
gress In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act)  which 
I  he  Supreme  Court  clearly  recognizes  In  the 
Oorgla  case.  But  this  will  not  serve  the 
purpose  '  •;:--  ►  .  -..r.  They  boldly  seek 
;  :n;i::r:  -. .  ,  n  the  NaUou  their 
■wie  pn  Ti;e  rate-fijclng  ma- 
;,  v^i'.ii  4ia  lis  (.ijercive  appellate  ma- 


chinery, headed  by  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Railroads,  which  has  eliminated  virtu- 
ally all  competition  In  the  making  of  rates 
within  and  between  all  forms  of  public  trans- 
portation. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Nation  is  at  the 
crossroads  with  respect  to  Its  transportation 
policies.  Wiich  shall  it  be,  monopoly  and 
stagnation  (*°  competition  and  progress  In 
an  expanding  national  economy?  In  making 
the  choice,  ill  must  be  recognized  that  public 
transportation  can  and  should  be  more  than 
an  instrumeot  of  carriage.  It  can  tie  indus- 
tries into  ao  organic  economy;  it  can  en- 
large market  areas;  it  can  help  to  develop 
regions  and  fesources;  and.  finally,  it  can  be 
a  strategic  41d  In  the  maintenance  of  free 
competltlon-i-the  very  basis  of  our  private- 
enterprise  fystem.  The  people,  through 
Congress.  sh<)uld  demand  that  private  com- 
panies perffjrming  public  transportation 
services  rise!  to  their  great  opportunity  to 
perform  the^  ftmctions  in  the  new  era  that 
lies  ahead.    ' 
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EXT^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  JOHN  R.MURDOCK 

!  or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur$day.  December  6.  1945 

Mr.  MUEUDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.'?.  I  incflude  therein  an  address  given 
by  Harry  M.  Bashore.  Commissioner. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Sacramento, 
Calif.  I  want  to  say,  prefacing  the  Com- 
missioner's addre.ss.  that  I  wish  to  fur- 
nish it  thin  for  public  information  not 
only  becaust  of  the  interesting  facts  con- 
tained therein  but  as  an  example  of  ad- 
vance thinking  on  great  reclamation 
projects. 

When  we  tee  a  finished  job  of  construc- 
tion coveriag  many  decades,  or  possibly 
centuries,  which  is  a  result  of  long-range 
planning  our  admiration  is  excited  al- 
most as  much  by  the  planning  thereof 
as  by  the  eKecution  of  the  plan.  This 
goes  for  any  physical  building,  whether 
it  be  a  medieval  cathedral  or  even  our 
beautiful  old  Capitol  Building  of  the 
United  Statts  in  which  our  sessions  are 
held,  but  it  goes  also  for  other  types  of 
building  In  tstatescraft  or  of  the  things 
of  the  mind  or  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
works  of  miin's  hands. 

The  reclamation  work  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  semlarid  western  portion  of 
our  country  has  been  one  of  brilliant  suc- 
cess during  its  43  years  of  service.  It 
has  laid  the  basis  of  new  communities 
and  has  given  rise  to  new  wealth,  but  its 
earlier  achievements  are  but  small  as 
compared  with  the  great  ta.sks  ahead. 
To  fulfill  those  tasks  requires  long-range 
planning  on  a  much  bigger  scale  than 
heretofore.  The  great  Central  Valley  in 
California  is  one  of  several  areas  in  the 
West  where  coordinated  planning  to 
achieve  maximum  results  is  necessary. 
I  think  Commissioner  Bashore,  in  this 
address,  illustrates  such  long-range  co- 
ordinated planning.  The  designer  of  a 
medieval  cathedral  never  lived  to  see  the 
completion  of  the  structure.  It  will  take 
a  long  time  to  complete  the  greater  west- 
ern projects,  so  long  that  few.  If  any,  now 
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engaged  in  this  reclamation  planning  will 
live  to  see  their  completion,  but  in  any 
case  those  who  have  a  part  in  the  foun- 
dational work  can  envision  what  they 
will  be  on  completion. 

The  Commissioner's  address  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  am  grateful  to  your  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
the  California  Water  Resources  Council  to- 
day. As  a  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  also  in  my  own  capacity  as 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about  the  plan  evolved  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation 
with  many  Callfornians,  designed  to  promote 
the  best  Interests  of  your  State — one  which 
lavors  no  special  Interest  or  locality. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation Is  the  only  plan  for  the  full  co- 
ordinated development  of  the  Central  Valley 
resources  which  California  has  ever  received. 
It  l3  the  only  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
conservation  and  use  of  water  now  before 
the  State. 

A  few  flgtires  will  help  to  make  clear  its 
magnitude. 

The  Initial  stage  of  development,  which 
Is  now  under  construction  and  Involves  the 
completion  of  the  Shasta  Reservoir  and 
power  plant,  the  Keswick  afterbay.  Friant 
Reservoir,  the  Delta  cross  channel,  the  Con- 
tra Costa  Canal  and  distribution  system,  the 
Friant-Kern  Canal,  the  Madera  Canal,  the 
Delta  steam  power  plant  and  part  of  an  elec- 
tric transmission  grid,  is  estimated  to  cost 
between  $350,000,000  and  MOO.DOO.OOO  of 
which  more  than  »160,000,000  already  has 
been   expended. 

The  second  stage  of  construction,  which 
is  recommended  for  authorization  in  the 
present  basin-wide  plan,  and  is  being  con- 
sldered  by  Governor  Warren,  will  require 
about  15  years  to  complete.  It  involves  30 
major  projects  toUllng  in  cost  about  $527,- 
000.000.  ^,  ^      ^„ 

The  third  stage  of  construction  which  will 
be  undertaken  when  the  projects  are  needed 
and  funds  become  available,  will  Involve  36 
additional  proJecU  at  a  -total  cost  of  some 
$900,000,000. 

These  three  stages  add  up  to  an  Invest- 
ment in  California  of  about  $1,800,000,000. 
This  Is  two  and  one-half  times  as  great  as 
all  the  money  that  has  been  spent  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  almost  twice 
what  has  been  invested  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  In  all  of  our  17  Western  States 
in  its  43  years  of  successful  operation.  I  am 
sure  that  your  imaginations  need  little  stim- 
ulation to  visualize  what  this  would  mean  to 
California  while  construction  is  underway. 

But  the  immediate  benefits  while  this 
project  is  under  construction  are  Insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  the  long-time 
benefits  to  California  for  many,  many  years 
after  the  work  has  been  completed. 

There  is  no  problem  here  as  to  whether  the 
people  of  California  will  lose  or  profit  by  this 
enterprise.  Some  few  seem  to  think  there 
U  a  question  whether  they  will  profit  more  if 
their  Federal  Government  imdertakes  this 
development  for  them,  or  If  it  Is  constructed 
and  operated  by  the  State.  There  is  also  the 
question  of  how  the  resulting  additional  in- 
come to  the  people  of  California  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed, whether  the  benefits  will  be  widely 
spread  among  all  of  the  people  of  your 
State,  or  whether  they  wUl  accrue  mainly 
to  specially  favored  groups.  The  plan  offered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  designed  to 
effect  the  widest  and  most  equitable  dUtrl- 
bution  of  benefits. 

Now  let  Is  take  a  look  at  what  some  of  the 
benefits  of  this  development  can  be.  When 
the  plan  Is  completed  about  twice  as  much 
farm  land  in  the  Central  Valley  will  be  ir- 
rigated as  in  the  past.  During  the  period 
1928  throu^n  1934,  irrigation  In  the  valley 
consumed  on  the  average  7,450  000  acre-feet 
of  waver  lor  Urlgallng  2.970,000  acres.    The 


ultimate  plan  calls  for  the  use  of  16.600.000 
acre-feet  on  6,580.000  acres.  In  passing  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  another  plan 
of  development  provides  water  supply  for  new 
Irrigation  of  only  1.034.000  acres  of  land  as 
against  water  supply  and  transfer  canal  f acill- 
tits  for  more  than  3.000.000  additional  acres 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

About  one-third  of  the  hydroelectric  power 
generated  will  be  used  for  pumping  irriga- 
tion water.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there 
is  a  direct  connection  between  the  cost  of 
water  delivered  on  the  land  and  the  cost  of 
electric  current.  Unless  there  is  low-cost 
power  there  cannot  be  low-cost  irrigation 
water  for  most  of  the  valley,  although  a  few 
especially  favored  areas  might  benefit  by 
local  conditions.  The  comprehensive  plan  In- 
cludes 28  power  plants  at  multiple-purpose 
reservoirs  and  afterbays  which  would  In- 
crease the  capacitv  of  hydroelectric  plants  In 
the  basin  by  1.697  000  kilowatts.  These,  to- 
gether with  750.000  kilowatts  In  supplemen- 
tary steam  plants  needed  ultimately  to  firm 
the  hydroelectric  output  In  dry  years,  would 
aggregate  8.100.000.000  kilowatt-hours  of  firm 
power  annuallv. 

Navigation  of  the  Sacramento  piver  also 
would  be  Improved  and  many  new  recrea- 
tional opportunities  afforded.  River  condi- 
tions for  flih  life  would  be  Improved,  althovgh 
reservoirs  on  some  streams  might  have  a 
detrimental  effect  by  cutting  off  spawning 
areas.  Most,  if  not  aU,  of  the  fish  values 
can  be  saved  only  by  arranging  the  proper 
sequence  of  construction. 

Translating  these  benefits  into  dollars  and 
cents  we  get  something  like  the  foUowlng: 
On  2.000.000  acres  of  land  now  under  irriga- 
tion supplemental  water  would  produce  an 
annual  Increase  of  about  $30,220,000  in  crop 
values.  New  irrigation  water  on  3.040.000 
acres  would  produce  some  $198,000,000  In 
additional  crop  revenue  each  year.  These 
sums  can  be  multiplied  several  times  if  one 
wishes  to  estimate  Income  produced  by  trans- 
portation, storage,  processing  and  packing, 
wholesaling  and  retailing  of  the  products 
produced,  although  much  of  this  beneficial 
Income  would  be  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

An  annual  Income  of  approximately  $28- 
000,000  would  be  received  in  revenue  from  the 
disposal  of  power.  Flood  control  benefits 
measured  by  reduction  of  flood  damages  and 
by  Increase  in  land  values  would  averr.ge 
around  $8,000,000  a  year  as  would  also  bene- 
fits from  municipal  and  miscellaneous  water 
supply  developments.  Benefits  from  navi- 
gation Improvement  would  be  about  $1,314,- 
000. 

This  places  the  annual  direct  benefits  of 
full  'development  of  Central  Valley  resources 
at  about  8275.000.000  yearly  on  an  Investment 
of    about    $1.800,000,000 — a    return    of    more 
than  15  percent  per  annum.    And  this  does 
not  Include  the  Income  and  profit  taxes  that 
would  flnw  back  in  hard  cash  to  the  Treasury 
as  a  result  of  its  outlay  on  wealth  creating 
properties.     When  all  of  this  is  taken  Into 
consideration  the  Bureau's  prop>osal  looms  up 
as  Just  about  the  most  profitable  disposal 
of  funds  the  Government  could  possibly  make, 
if  It  were  concerned  with  nothing  else  than 
increasing    national    income    and    resulting 
Treasury  receipts.     If   there  were  no  other 
reason  for  this  Investment,  retirement  of  sub- 
stantial portions  of  the  national  debt  would 
be  enough  to  Justify  It. 

Figuring  the  benefits  to  agriculture  In 
terms  of  nvmibers  of  farms,  the  Increase 
would  be  from  about  59.000  farms  in  the 
Valley  In  1939  to  some  110.000  farms  when 
the  project  reached  completion.  Farm  In- 
come would  have  been  Increased  In  the  same 
period  from  at)OUt  $220,000,000  annually  to 
$420.000,000 — a  boost  of  more  than  90  per- 
cent. An  Increase  of  90  percent  in  income 
lor  California  farms  Is  worth  considering. 

Agricultural  expansion  cannot  take  place 
on  such  a  scale,  of  course,  without  a  cor- 
responding growth  in  Industry,  service  oc- 
cupations and  trade.    It  is  estimated,  for  in- 


stance,  that  as  a  result  of  new  irrigation  de- 
velopmenu  alone  the  number  of  manufac- 
turing establisliments  would  Increase  from 
1.600  in  1939  to  about  2.200  when  the  project 
is  completed,  together  with  an  Increase  in 
the  number  of  workers  from  44,003  to  about 
eOOOO  and  a  Jump  in  the  value  of  products 
manufactured  from  $625,000,000  to  $850.000.- 
000 — a  Jump  of  36  percent — something  lor 
California  manufacturers  to  think  about. 

The  ntunber  of  proprietors  of  service  estab- 
lishments. It  Is  estimated,  would  Increase 
from  7.400  to  11,100.  with  an  increase  In  the 
number  of  workers  from  9.700  to  14,500.  while 
the  dollar  value  of  sales  would  go  up  from 
$37,200,000  to  $56,800,000.  This  would  be  a 
50-percent  increase  in  sales  for  service  estab- 
lishments. 

The  number  of  retail  and  wholesale  trade 
establishments  would  Jump  from  23  000  to 
31.000.  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
wage  earners  engaged  In  them  from  63,000 
to  86,000.  and  the  value  of  sales  up  from 
^900.000  000  to  $1,215,000,000,  or  one  and  one- 
fifth  billion  dollars — a  gain  in  trade  of  35 
percent. 

The  first  two  stages  of  the  program  would 
provide  about  550.000,000  man-hours  of  em- 
ployment  at   the   constrvictlon   sites    and    In 
manufacturing  plants  throuehout  the  Nation. 
Translated  into  men  at  work,  this  means  the 
employment  of  some  18.000  men  for  15  years. 
Others  wll  describe  to  you.  or  already  have 
described  the  details  of  the  Department  of 
th"  Interior  plan.    I  shall,  however,  ask  you 
to  remember  this— that  the  operation  of  the 
system  of  reservoirs  and  canals  required  to 
develop  completely  Irrigation  and  power  and 
to  provide  for  control  and  use  of  flood  waters 
in  the  Central  Valley  is  so  complex  that  unless 
its  control  is  centered  in  a  single  agency,  and 
carried   out    under    a   systematic    plan,   full 
utilization    of    the   basin's    water   resources 
cannot  be   attained.     Full   use  of  available 
water  supplies  calls  for  facilitlss  designed  to 
conserve  water  In  surplus  areas  and  to  con- 
duct It  long  distances  to  deficiency  areas  and 
to  new  lands.     This  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  proposes  to  accomplish  by  a  system 
of  38  major  reservoirs  Intricately  intercon- 
nected by  hundreds  of  miles  ol  main  canals. 
The   entire  system   was   designed  to  permit 
fluidity  and  efflclrnt  operation  In  the  trans- 
fer of  water  from  key  reservoirs  to  a  multi- 
tude of   different  places  to  meet  the  ever- 
changing      requirements      of      supply      and 
demand. 

The  relation  of  the  Folsom  Reservoir   to 
the   operation   of   the    comprehensive   con- 
servation plan  provides  a  typical  illustration. 
Water  stored  in  the  reservoir  could  be  de- 
livered  directly    by   any   one    of   three    main 
routes    into    the    Interconnected    system    of 
canals  traversing  the  valley  and  be  routed 
lor  irrigation  tise  to  almost  any  area  in  the 
basin  floor  west  or  south  of  the  reservoir.    In 
addition,    reservoir    releases    would    be    con- 
trolled for  power  generation  and  for  regula- 
tion of  flows  to  maintain  fish  life  along  the 
American  River,  both  of  which  are  conserva- 
tion uses  of  the  stored  water.   The  disposition 
of  stored  water  at  any  given  time  would  de- 
pend upon  a  number  of  variable  factors  inti- 
mately related  to  the  operation  of  the  basin 
project  as  a  whole,  including  storage  in  ether 
reservoirs,  snow  storage,  location  and  amotmt 
of  water  demand,  existing  flows  in  alternate- 
transfer    canals,    poorer    generation    require- 
ments, flood  protection,  and  the  releases  re- 
quired to  maintain  favorab»e  flows  for  fish 

life. 

In  any  plan  that  looks  to  the  comprehen- 
sive control  and  conservation  of  the  basm's 
water  resoxirces  It  Is  inconceivable  that  the 
Folsom  Reservoir,  or  any  one  of  a  number  of 
key  units,  could  be  operated  separately.  To 
permit  anything  resembling  efficient  opera- 
tion. It  would  t)€  Imperative  that  such  key 
units  be  managed  In  close  coordination  with 
all  other  uniu.  Uniflea  control  must  b« 
Achieved. 
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Itav*  an  unb«liincln|  rnro*  lit  work  that  will 
MrlAinly  plnjr  hNVor  with  Innct  viiluf* 
erMt«  (liaMitilon.  tftotrHd  nf  th*  unity 
rvquirf^   if  Ci»llfornlHi  ^    .i.  mi  con« 

grrMloMHl  *u|>pnrt 
Ynvi  Will  ri>m»ii:' 
fornu  at  on»  tliiv   .■  -^  •;  /'■  ■!  ■■    ii:,.i!  ■  r  •  i 
dfvflnpintnt  lt«Fir,  but  b«>ritu«r  the  tiunui  (i[ 
muiiey    iiiv'i>^"'!   wr<«  Ro  |iir|{«*   -l<'<>  l»r"f   fi^r 
•Ithvr  lh<- .  niP  iiipiiuH     !      '      ' 

It     tUrntU     1    ■     ■  '  ■     '  'T'!---!;'      :■,     VV       i.    r.^. 

ton.     Now  th'-   !  <  .     -    ■  ii,i  ):'    ■  ,   I'cr- 

forin  1'  ■■''    '.  '■•■<■  '  ■    ■■■■■■• 

lnlcr<  . 

that  11   I  inr»  n-M   I '     i 

tnunttor    ;■  ..    upon    tin     ,.<    j   ,  '    t. 

tnxHtlun.    Con|r«M    rvprnnntu    iiir    humid 

■••t  M  wall  M   thf  W0Kt.   nvt    ■         HIallt   th« 

nvcMMiry  ruixl*  wiih  whi<  ti  <  ao  vnst 

«  provrum  m  thnt  ptM{....<..i  i  :  ,-  i',^,i.riil 
V«ll»y  ot  C»llfi)rt\ii»  I      k         ,      ,,    .        /   u> 

iflp   tlir  Mpi  h       . 

»        ( ■»tn«>  (rum   "■  •    i  <  <  ■ 

Vnllry  projtol  U  tor  Ihvir  brnctllt  nn  will  nw 
yotiri,  Tht*  mrniu  Ihnl  th#  pou^le  of  Cuii- 
furiiln  muat  AAaunt*  »  ipuauimbla  nltltucl*  In 
•i-k'-;|i;  c'(<iiRr(>ii)i  III  grnni  run(U  (nr  thsir 
i  '  t,  nnd  thpy  muni  ultow  timt  lht>  dfVtlup- 
iu«-uii>fi;  rrn  p<»t  of  the  country  will 

r«'ft»"*t   pi        i       .    i<>  pvpiy  oihpr  area. 

M '\   t    <        ,  lii  \    !i  tlkul  In  ciuuUlrriDg 

til     i  '    I  >i  .1  ,    livor    bn«ln    ihul   tha 

Ihirpiiu  iM  r  i  ,.1  ,  .  i  II,,.  '.ikf  Into  con* 
MitlpmUtui  iiic  *rnm%'  i)(  Mil  111  Ui«  ptopla  of 
tlvnt  ba»ui,  ruthri  than  th«>  lutrrcai  u(  on* 
gn  up  or  .  ■-'  ...k'i,,:  !.pii;,i'  tn-i  .-nia, 
Thi«   mu»'    -'    >i  r    ^.     .;-     •-   k  .|.   Mila 

Oovcrnmtnt  uf,  ii>t  lu  :  h.^  ;  <  ;  .  u  la 
oft*n  toina  ap«olal  ni!' i<  ;  vi  j  ai,...,  tor- 
gtttinn  that   all  •■'■  »    i.n  niuat  b«  con* 

•idrrvd.    cauara    rti  i    n>>     outcry    Hi(:iln,ii 

th«lr  Oovarnmant   in   Wnahingldn.     v 
that  at  one*  conuw  td  nuiui  !•(  ihr  rtcuitiiui 
which  haa  b«an  ralaro   '...    >       <  <  ,»!  tniprmt. 
group  for  ef)mpl#lr  ah       i     ,     ,     ,      h      .  i. 
lin>Uatw»n    in    RpcUni,'  1   ,  ■      w  | 

hi;  '  I'trrau   1)1    H,  I  ,11-1      i    n    Iium    Uf- 

Jlv.  ;  ,»       .!    tn    mnrc    l!;  li,    iiiii     uTM   III   oni" 

ow  ^    ^-      l^^  11.,    ,  J-!  >|)«'rty  law  In 

Cttl ,.,;...-.  i      I,  ii<,4  ;.,i;  .'lUfllV*  niuxl- 

mum      Not   I'i  —    thr    mnlnlcnnnca   of 

thia  principle  -n  n,f^  timttatlun  mean  tha 
protection  of  troctc,  but  It  mmna  protection 
of  oommunity  Ufr       An  known 

it. 

Lat  ma  remind  yuu  ,        :         mg  any 

great   wur   in   which    '    •  :    >  u    enor- 

m<4ji  eipendllun  i  :u-  fmiUa.  that  It  la 

i«aentlal  to  e<<<'in  CouKmaa  today  feola 

•trongly  audi  and  it  la  Indei-d  vrun 

thnt  thera  ahou.u  mc  no  utUMOMnry  tspgnd- 
Ituraa 

Bill  If  w  '■•     !i  Mi»a  fur 

the  men  rt  ;     i  ,  lU  and 

if   wp  arr  ,uii  a  high- 

velocity  rt 1..;,   .li.ii  ,4  j,.|^,,  .,ui!Hjnrti  of  IIV- 

Ing.  we  muai  continue  to  <U:i  >  thr  re> 
aourcea  wlwch  nnture  haa  iclvrn  uk  i  hr>  im- 
pact which  the  coitairuciion  of  auih  projeta 
HI  the  Ontral  Viilicv  project  will  liavr  upon 
the  natluuai  eroiicinv  i!>  thr  vrttn  ntuncUI- 
alely  ahead  will  Im  <  p  ;  uir.'U'noe 
betwatn  proaperii)    ,:mi  u< ,  k.  >u.  i; 

When  we  t«ke  a  long-range  viewpoint,  we 
muat  rc^ilw  that  the  entire  world  In  Ur 
*ome  fteaource  cnnacloua,  and  iliui  |[  •■  • 
to  nmlntaln  our  phu-e  of  Irndrrahip  itmonti 
tite  family  of  nHUoim  thai  wi<  rnuHi  uae  ovir 
'  te  to  the  beat  poaaiblo  >  '  ^e,  Im* 
.^  It  tlirough  wiae  cull,  ^  .^.i  rathw 
than  waatlng  it. 

In  addition,  thtr«  la  alao  ihU  Important 
point  lo  lemeutber-  recUntnllon  devplop. 
ment  la  auund  buaineaa,  Multlple-purpoaa 
priijectfl  are  aalf-llquldatlng  when  wtacly  con- 
airuciea  and  operated  and  revenue  from  wa- 
ter ihnrK'e*  and  diapoaal  of  elecuicity  will 
leiurn  to  the  Trmaury  virtually  nil  that  ta 
rxp«ndfd.    In  thu  connectluu  It  aliuuld  not 
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"    <itTtlcp«ral 

V  .:.r-,        ;  ,  key  to  mm- 

priibiem. 
ctentha  of  the  direct 
Miit«  devtlopment  will  b« 
on,  It  appfara  now  that 
A  111  be  required  to  repay 
<-nt  of  th«  OO&atruction 
II  the  dlapcMKl  of  powrr, 


(llocntidiis   ii>  flood  control   and  oihrr 

>aeB,  will  account  for  the  remaining  00 

nt  of  conatructlon  coata.     Without  the 

'    returna  from  low-coat  power,  and  the 

<  quent    aelf-llquldatlon    uf    the    project, 

11  seema  to  me  very  probwble  thai  the  Congreaa 

may   b«  quite  reluctant  to  undertake  tha 

project—nt  leaat  at  thla  time. 

In  the  face  of  theae  facta  it  la  Important 
that  all  Callfornin  lnti»reata  unite  upim  a 
aingle  plnti  that  will  produce  maximum  re- 
■ulta  for  ihp  pffoplo  or  Cnllfornln  and  for  thf 
Niiiion  If  the  interaati  of  the  Nation  aa  a 
whole  nre  ovetl(X)k«d  by  the  people  of  thia 
Htnte,  t  believe  I  can  any  without  r; 
tloti  that  you  will  make  little  pr(>gi>  > 

Oongrtaa  in  obtnlninK  the  ftinda  which  you 
ao  urgently  HMd  Thla  will  be  true,  alan, 
If  yovi  plAM  th«  tntereata  of  any  >p«elal  group 
within  your  State  above  the  Intereata  of  the 
people  of  California  aa  n  whole,  You  muat 
aaaumo  u  broad,  unitlflah  point  of  view  which 
la  Rluteamantlk*— you  muat  look  into  the  fu- 
ture nnd  plan  wlaely  for  the  yeara  ahead,  both 
for  yourarlvea  and  your  children — If  you  are 
to  aucci>ed  In  Inducing  Congreaa  to  adopt  a 
plan  of  aufflrirnt  acopo  to  do  the  Job  (or  your 
State  that  you  conaidtr  nacMawry, 

If  you  will  adopt  auch  a  program.  If  buai- 
neaa. liibor.  fiirmera,  cunaumera  are  united  on 
one  plan  that  la  comprehenalve  and  well  con- 
ceived. I  beltevt  that  you  will  get  the  necea* 
■ary  nnaxiclal  aupport  from  Congreaa. 

You  may  nut  be  aware  of  the  (act  that 
every  other  far  Weatern  State  haa  given 
I'rong  aupport  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Y  mr  neighbor  Blatea  arf  In  the  habii  of  go- 
iiig  to  Coniireta  with  a  united  voice  In  de- 
tniiiidms  fiiiulM  for  their  Irrigation  develop- 
ment, and  generally  get  what  tbey  atek  when 
their  plana  are  well  conceived. 

I  wiah  to  atreaa  that  your  future  I*  In  your 
own  handa,  Only  remember  that  the  day  la 
not  10  very  dlatant  when  the  population  of 
your  State  will  be  greater  than  your  reaovirroa 
can  BUNinln  if  you  do  not  take  wlae  action 
now.  An  population  Increaaea  wlae  huabanU- 
ing  of  reaourcea  la  neceaanry  If  you  wlah  to 
•aoapa  the  ultimate  fute  of  ulmoit  every  clvll- 
iTBitlon  the  world  haa  ever  known.  Rome. 
I  iiUum,  E«ypt,  India,  and  China  once  ai- 
:.wi.4d  great  clvtliBatlona.  but  their  pupula- 
tiona  grew  beyond  the  nblliiy  o(  their  people 
to  provide  auflUcient  (ot)d  to  auitnin  decent 
atHhdnrua  of  living,  and  their  civiUgatlona 
fell  into  decay, 

Mkewlae  the  population  of  Cttllfornia  will 
Increaae  beyond  yotir  ability  to  aupport  them 
and  your  own  proaperlty  will  decay  unleaa  jt  u 
glva  heed  In  time  to  developing  your  reiourr'r 
to  their  maximum  loiifi-ierm  capiicity. 
Plerenieol  development,  project  by  projnt, 
will  not  acrnmpllah  ihla.  Only  an  over-uIl 
plan  which  la  aound  ami  Jual  lo  all  of  youi 
people  will  acrva  thla  and, 

Jnaf  one  more  thing  I  wlah  to  aay.  Thla 
plan  for  full  development  uf  the  Central 
Valley  la  Identical  In  many  rewpecta  with  the 
plan  developed  by  the  State  of  California  It- 
aelf .  The  initial  project  dovelopmcnt  la  virtu- 
ally the  anme  oa  that  propoaed  by  the  State. 
The  Bureau  of  lUcJamatlon  muat.  by  law.  re- 
aped the  water  righta  of  Indlviduala.  and  the 
State  lawa  under  which  the  righta  o(  Indi- 
vidual are  protected.  We  have  no  dtalre  to 
override  the  wiahei  of  the  people  o(  Cali- 
fornia, and  have  offered  the  aervlce  of  the 
redernl  Oovernmeiit  with  but  one  purpoee  in 
view     U)  naaiat  the  people  of  California, 

In  coiuluaion,  permit  me  to  lay  that  the 
rate  of  atcompliahment  on  the  comprehen- 
alve plat-  will  be  governed  by  the  availability 
of  funda  and  the  economic  condition  of  tho 
country  ua  a  whole.    Accordingly.  I  make  no 


attempt  to  prtdlct  how  many  yeara  will  clapae 
before  the  ooigitrucUon  naceaaary  to  carry  out 
the  plan  la  eompleted.  However,  I  believe 
that  each  unit  undertaken  will  be  a  neceaaw7 
component  oflthe  plan  in  ita  entirety. 

We  apprKlite  thia  opportunity  u(  dlarua- 
Ing  our  pro0«ala  with  vou. 


Doclori  Seek  Subitihitc  for  United  Statei 
Health  Program 
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Do<Toaa  Rani  SttaaTiTifTr  roa  Unitk)  BTATia 

HrAt.TM  IhKNaAM— AMXaiCAN  MkOICAL  Aato- 

riATioM  BT^ira  PiikM  roa  NoNoovaaNMiN- 
TAt.  iHauaAlirt  To  SAraouARo  DuKaaTiuN  or 
Individual 

(B^  Thomaa  It   Henry) 

The  AmeriOan  Medical  Aaaoclallon  haa  Juat 
mat  aquarely  what  many  uf  Ita  membera  be. 
Ileve  to  be  ll|c  greateat  i  hallanKe  yet  offered 
to  independftnt  medical  practice  m  the 
United  Statle  the  fnr-reHching  Wagner- 
Murray-Dinglll  bill,  introdurod  tolluwlng 
Preeldent  Trgman'a  meaaage  to  Congreaa  uli 
national  health  on  November  >B, 

Thla  leglalfiiun  In  effect  would  aet  up  a 
pulaory  health  Inauianoe  met 
from  pay  envelopea  It  aeeka 
le  national  health  by  making 
available  to  all  the  people- 
to  apread  ovAr  the  population  the  ineatim- 
abie  valuea  of  medical  progreaa  over  the  paat 
generatloii. 

The  organ|Md  medical  profeaainn  of  the 
United  state*  haa  itxolf  made  grcut  advancM 
In  thla  directUin  and  it  la  aware  of  the  hurdle* 
nnd  pltfalla  better  than  any  other  group— for 
It  la  conatantly  coming  in  contact  with  them. 

The  aaaocjatlon,  fnllowing  Inatructiona 
from  Ita  houie  of  delegate*  meeting  In  Chi- 
cfttfo  Inat  wee|,  la  hard  at  work  on  h  prepay- 
ment alckneee-lnaurance  plan  which.  Ita 
membfra  feen  will  confer  every  n'nl  benefit 
likely  to  oemi  from  the  national  legiaiation 
now  propoaetfj  will  be  more  practical  and  will 
keep  the  profiaalon  fYee  of  Inf-Hind  they  fear, 
political— direction  nnd  Interferonre, 

fATtiKago  »i  oiaTaicr  or  Columbia  aoctrrr 

Thii  deotlMD  by  the  medical  aaaociatlon  la 
largely  due  t4  the  rfforta  of  the  Medical  •o- 
ciety  of  the  dlatrict  of  Columbia,  one  of  the 
nioMt  progreeitve  groupa  In  organlavd  medt- 
riiM<  which  ^entially  (ramn<|  the  reaoiu- 
I  pted  at  Chicago,    It  la  tillTlcult  to 

)i..i...   ihe  |||ica  the  national  plan  will  fol- 
aet-upa  have  been  aubmitteil 
te  aucleilea, 

ertatn  elementa  In  the  bro«d 
leal  cnre  whUh  are  rraponeliMe 
for  the  grea««|t  hardahlpa  to  tlte  Individual-- 
auch  aa  hoapijal  bllla,  aurgtral  bllla.  and  ob- 
atetrlcal  blllc  There  are  already  efflclrnt 
Bchwhea  of  hiapltal  Inaurance,  largely  under 
private  auapiAoa,  Mrmberahipe  are  growing 
aa  the  beneflu  are  better  appreciated,  and 
there  appear* Jto  be  little  room  for  change  ex- 
cept for  Impiiivemenfa  in  detalla.  Need  for 
m  ijor  Buigery  la  clearly  a  calaatrophe.  like  a 
firr  Preaumlibly,  reaaonably  accurnto  tta- 
tiatlcal  tableaban  be  framed  on  which  to  baae 
inauranre  co4«.  With  fhoae  taken  care  of, 
the  phyalcinn^  believe,  perhapa  the  biggest 
element  u(  tli^  problem  will  be  aulved. 
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Thfre  Btlll  remalna  a  vaat.  uncovered  f\eld 
In  which,  it  la  preeumed,  the  mei\  at  work  on 
the  national  plan  will  proceed  c  >y,  by 

a  ayatem  of  trial  and  error,  rat  ,.n  by 

a  broad  application  of  unteated  ideaeaiMll  M 
la  indicated  by  the  bill  now  before  Oonfreae. 

BOCToa   WANT*  TO  **   rXKB 

The  American  doctor  wanta  to  remain  free. 
He  bellevea  that  hla  freedom  In  the  paat 
haa  been  one  of  the  greateat  factors  in  build- 
ing up  the  flneat  medical  aervlce  anywhere 
In  the  wi  rkl  He  bellevea  that  no  diacipllne 
Impoeed  from  outaide  will  i  ■  >  m  effeo- 

tlveneaa  the  diacipllne  of  r  membera, 

by  organlied  medicine  and  the  aeU -diacipllne 
of  the  membera  themaelvea.  But  also  he  la 
thoroughly  devoted  to  the  extenaion  of  the 
beat  medical  aervlce  to  all  the  people  In  the 
moat  effective  way  poaalble. 

Both  the  phyaiciana  and  the  Oovernment 
face  one  uf  the  moat  cotnplioated  aoclal  queB> 
tluna  imaginable.  Compared  to  aickneaa  in- 
aurance auch  a  eomplex  problem  aa  unrm- 
tiloyment  Inaurante  la  almple.  No  other 
leld  in  the  paat  haa  been  leaa  suacrptible  to 
aoclallaatlon.  It  haa  aeemed  aomewhat  like 
aoclaliBing  muBic.  art,  or  poetry,  Aa  one 
phyaiclan  remarked:  Inaurance  agatnat  aick- 
neaa la  like  a  newapaper  iruurlng  lUalf 
agalnat  ever  being  acooped. 

Like  every  large  body,  the  American  Medl« 
cal  Aaaociatlon  haa  lU  right,  left,  and  center. 
Theae  are  expected  to  work  nut  their  dlfTer- 
encea  In  the  numeroua  conferencea  which 
will  be  neceaaary  before  a  workable  plan  la 
adopted  to  take  the  place  of  that  propoaed  by 
the  Oovernment, 

TaXND   TOWA«0    aOCIALIBINO 

The  fight  la  not  againat  "Mociallaed  medi- 
cine." Thla  IB  a  complete  mlanomer.  aaya 
Dr.  Roger  I.  Lee.  of  Boston,  newly  elected 
prealdent  of  the  American  Medical  Aaaocia- 
tlon, Medicine  haa  grown  more  and  more 
"aoclallaed"  for  the  paat  reniury— largely 
through  the  efforta  of  the  piyBiciana  them- 
aelvea. Every  public  health  department, 
every  public  achool  clinic,  every  Htate  or 
municipal  hoapital,  la  a  manifestation  of 
"atKlnllaed  medicine  " 

Inatead.    the    battle    la    n(ir\iiiat    "political 
medicine,"     There  la  an  inftniie  difference 
between  the  two.  Or,  Lee  laya.    There  are 
certain   medical   and   public   health   aervlcea 
which  can  be  tendered  almoat  mechanically 
by   any   conaclentloua,    qual.ned    Individual, 
Such,  for  examplea,  are  gmcral  Inoculallona 
m  the  face  of  an  epidemic,  X-raying  of  the 
cheaU  of  achool  children,  fortifying  deficient 
fooda  with  eaacnllal   vltnmlna      Medical  ao- 
oletlea    everywhere    have    ft  ught    for    theae 
Ihlnga.   They  have  played,  porhape.  the  prin- 
cipal part  In  making  the  /vmerlcan  people 
the  healthleat  in  the  world     There  covUd  be 
no  finer  cnae  for  auch  work  than  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Army  and  Novy  In  the  war. 
The  elcknea*  rate   from  communicable  dla- 
etaea  waa  reduced  to  a  point  where  it  was 
almoet  inconsequential,  althsugh  It  haa  been 
one  of  the  major  problema  in  all  paat  wars. 
The  doctora  have  no  quar  el  with  the  cre- 
ation by  aoolety  of  an  environment  conducive 
to  health,  and  both  natlotnl  and  local  ao- 
detlei  oohBtantly  are   advi  eating  new  ac- 
tlvlttee.     In  thla  (leld  medlMne  la  an  exact 
science.     Indlviduala  can   b<i  dealt  with   en 
maaae.  for  one  doea  not  vary  one  lota  from 
another. 

gACH    INDIVIDUAL   A    rXOBLBM 

But  the  chief  activity  of  the  medical  pro- 
feaalon  Ilea  In  quite  a  different  held,  where 
aickneaa  la  a  matter  of  reaciton  between  the 
environment  and  the  individual—where  the 
patient  la  something  uni  'he  universe. 

The  physical  and  menti..  ..ilea  of  auch 

A  peraon  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  any  aWeep- 
Ing  baalB  Each  caae  preaenta  tU  own  peculiar 
problem  and  medicine  becornea  both  a  acience 

and  an  art.  .      ,.         » 

There  can  be  no  queatlon  but  that  the  coet 

ol  medical  care  U  high.    This  U  luhcreiit  in 


the  praottoe  of  a  combined  exat  i  -  d 

nneart.   The  burden  falU  heavleat  >  ns 

of  moderate  incomaa  It  la  an  old  ttuimu  loat 
the  beat  In  medicine  U  ahaied  by  the  very 
poor  and  the  very  rich.  Fot  tBt  tORMt,  oom- 
munitiea  have  provMed  frN  heipiwtt  »nd 
the  medical  profeaaion.  In  accordance  with  lU 
ancient  tradition  of  aervlce,  glvea  lu  beat 
efforu  for  nothing.  The  rich,  of  oourae,  can 
afford  to  pay  It  haa  been  to  aome  extent  the 
practice  of  doctora  to  "aoak  the  rich  to  carry 
on  their  work  poor."    This  has  not 

been  very  sail*  either  to  the  wealthy 

patlenta  or  Mae  phy*u-lnna      But  the  family 
whose  tnoeSM  Juat  about  meets  ordinary  liv- 
ing expenaea  often  gets  a  lerrlfVo  •oooomlo 
blow  from  unpredictable  illness. 
B<jmeiimes  the  membera  struggls  for  years 

to  meet  the  bills  and  ■    ■'" f*  th'T 

standards  of  living     f-  «imply 

do    not    pay.      It    la   gcnriuiiy    »upp(»aed    by 

doctora  that  their  bllla  are  the  laat  to  be  met, 
That  la  one  of  the  reaeona  for  the  high  r(»t 
of  medicine.  Those  who  do  pay  muat  n»t«ke 
up  for  thoae  who  do  not,  and  the  phyaician 
who  waa  able  to  collect  all  hla  billa  cuuld  cut 
down  hu  ohargM  by  a  big  margin. 
rtrRNraa  vHragMOtAitl 
Now,  the  family  with  a  n«"''-r"  Income  can 
Inaure  againat  other  unpn  e  expenaea, 

such  aa  fire,  death  of  a  bieao» inner,  and  ao 
forth  Why  can  they  not  insure  agalnat 
cataatrophic  alckneaaT  One  renaon  la  that 
the  former  type  of  calaatrophiea  ran  be  pre- 
dicted by  exact  actuarial  atatlallca.  It  la  a 
pretty  safe  bet  that  a  certain  number  of 
dwelling  houaea  In  WnahingUui  will  niich 
nre  In  the  next  6  months.  There  Is  little 
element  of  guesa  work  in  predlrting  bow 
many  Waahlngtonlana  In  the  00-year-age 
group  win  die  in  1040, 

Medical  practice  Is  different.  One  cannot 
predict  aickneaa,  becauae  there  la  such  a  Urge 
aubjectivs  element  about  It.  Bvery  peraon 
differs  from  every  other  peraon.  Some  de- 
mand medical  services  for  complaints  which 
would  be  regarded  as  inconsequential  by 
others,  Doctors  sometimes  make  ths  cynical 
comment  that  the  beat  way  to  cut  down  the 
slrkneaa  rate  of  a  community  la  to  raiae 
price*  for  medical  aervlcea. 

Insurance  against  sickness  coaU  In  K*"* 
eral,  doctors  say,  would  be  unpredictably  and 
prohibitively  expensive 

Varloua  achemea  of  jxilltlcal  medicine  have 
been  tried     Perhapa  the  beat  known  la  the 
Britlah  panel  ayatem.  which  ta  not  far  re- 
moved in  principle  from  that  propoaed  in  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dlngell    bill,    although  the 
latter  would  give  a  larger  leeway  for  pera.>iiul 
choice,     A  group  of  Britlah  phyaiciuna  con- 
Btltute  a  panel.     Each  panel  haa  a  oeriaiu 
number  of  patlenu,  who  make  their  own 
free   choice   of   the   doctora   on    the   panel. 
Only  within  this  group  doea  the  patient  ae- 
lect  hla  own  phyaiclan.    Bach  cunatltuenl  of 
a  paikBl  paya  a  atated  fee  each  year. 
DODOk  aaapONinxuTV 
There  are  varloua  olalma  aa  to  how  well  thli 
haa  worked.    The  concluahm  of  mc     '  • 

can  ubaervera  la  that  It  la  quit*  ii 
I'he  panel  phyaiciana  are  Inclined  tu  neat 
only  the  simpleet  of  ailments,  Thsy  sre  not 
held  responsible  for  apeclallst  service  and  thla 
gtvee  them  an  opportunity  to  avoid  reaponal- 
blllty. 

Prom  hla  own  obaervatlnns,  Dr.  Lee  aaya. 
the  higher  type  of  independent  British  phy. 
Bician  la  aa  good  aa  any  In  the  world,  but  the 
panel  doctora  fall  far  below  the  average 
American  practllionera  iniey  are  much  more 
inclined  to  aell  medical  care  over  the  count- 
er,  like  potatoee  or  cheeae.  They  reach  the 
point  where  the  peculiarltlea  of  the  Individ- 
ual mean  nothing. 

One  of  the  greateat  polUi  niclne  *«• 

perlmenu  waa  thnt  of  the  \  '>'  Admin- 

iBiration  after  the  laat  war,  when  a  eorpa  of 
phyaicians  waa  aet  up  to  care  for  veterana 
with  war-connected  diaabllltlaa.  Over  a 
course  uf  yeara  it  proved  a  dlamal  failure  and 


veterans'  h(i»pitals  w«rc  a  byword  > 

for  ln<  ^      »-  . 

The  ,.....i..v  administration,  under  Ma). 
Oen  Paul  It  Hawley.  propoaea  to  do  away 
with  thla  ayatem  to  a  very  lat**"  "•"•'nt  and 
rely  on  the  American  private  I  u,  free- 

ly chosen  by  the  patient  hima<  ■  nt  the 

20.000.000  veterana  of  the  Becr  .i  War. 

MBALTMuaaT  iM  woau> 
The     " — ^1  000  by  the  way.  gO  a  long  way 
towwii  ing  the  value  of  any  compul- 

aory  health  Botiiia  oonatitutipg,  aa  they 
do,  auch  a  conatdertble  element  of  the  Amerl* 
can  popiiiatum  They  have  already  the  beat 
sort  of  aukneaa  Insurance,  for  notthing  True, 
It  la  atippoaed  to  extend  only  Vo  war-con- 
nected diaabllitlea.  but  In  actual  pr»\ciloe  the 
dividing  line  la  hard  to  draw 

A  good  deal  haa  been  made  of  the  pixsr 
health  ef  the  Amerlean  fm>p\»  under  the 
preeent  ajratem-HM  reveal'  bera 

rejected  by  the  draft  for  1  "<»1 

(Irfecta  Thla  la  all  buhk.  aay  the  dootOTI. 
The  American  people  are  the  healthleat  In  the 
wot  Id.  No  aort  of  medical  aervioe  ever  oould 
have  rMAMtled  a  g(*od  many  of  the  defecu 
for  whioll  men  were  rejected  hv  the  Army, 
Doctora  cannot  repair  t  i  weak- 

neaaea.     They   cannot    t  mal    in- 

telligence      A  "Ot 

by   the   draP 

aama  defeota  if  phyaiciana  had  danced  at- 
tendance on  them  every  ln^'"o  »•<»  n,nv 
were  born.  They  cmild  thn^ 
aa  It  were,  fur  the  fact  ib»l  <>><-r  t^-  ■'  .«■•■(, 
liutead  of  having  pcrtabcd  a«  subnormal 
bableB. 

Purthermore.  Army  standard*  were  very 
strict  The  Britlah  Army  —and  ala<i  the  Ger- 
man Army— waa  niled  with  m«n  who  never 
could  have  gotten  through  the  gale  of  an 
American  military  poat  and  many  of  them 
made  very  good  soldlera. 
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1XT1H810N  OF  prMAT-K- 

IT 

iiUN.  WALILRC.PLOKSLR 

or  Miaaotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  C)P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  10,  1945 
Mr.  PLOEflER.    Mr.  Speaker,  un^'''^ 
leave  to  exteiid  my  r«m»rici,  I  tnt     ! 

the  following  editorial  from  the  St,  Louia 
O'  '■    Domocral  of  November  27,  1946, 
1  "Pate  of  the  BmsU  BualncHh 
Commlttet": 

rATl   Of  TNI   BMALL   It^BINWl  COMMITTd 
The  possible  deAih   of   the  House   Select 
Committee  on  Small  Buslneaa  around  Janu- 
ary I  Is  foreshadowed  in  the  rejection  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Aeoounta  of  a  t< 
for  1186,000  to  oontlnvie  ths  work  tli: 
IBtS.    The  small  Buaineaa  Committee  will  be 
out  of  funda  in  a   week   and  the  aeoounta 
group  la  reported   willing   to  offer   it  only 
120,000'         dsttUMBMgrsm. 

A  diiix  ,  iioor  dMWOB.  tben.  facee  the 
Houae;  Doea  the  committee's  work  Juatlfy 
Its  being  made  an  exception  to  ttie  tindenl- 
able  need  for  cuttmg  Pederal  H  and 

reducing  expensive  apecial  ^..>.u.u  com- 
mitteea?  I  ^     .      .. 

Enjoylnc  '  "  .im,  the  Small 

BualiM«S  C  ""»  '"«■  »-he  U»t 

year  has  f\  of 

appeal  (or  i.u  **• 
being  neglected  or  injured  in  the  Oovern- 
ment reconversion  program     T«  '"•♦  a  aym- 

pathetic   ear   to   tho*e   multn  small 

hrma    whoae   voloe   couhi    •  «  .mpet* 

with  the  lobblM  of  big  )  l«t  a 

foot  in  the  door  of  th<  i  .^i  agwclsa 
abuBing  them. 


\'.I(j^ 


•UyvM,    bottlitiK,    ' 

ihopa,     Blnll.'lilri; 

Ing,  food         ' 

MDd    In    tOX^Hlcill      Jllirr      lUi 

good!    problvmn,    th»   chi 
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1,    tlr«»«,    rriimr 

''ivirtiiK,    rpimN 

in  only  «  fi»w— 

-  nn<1  nurpltrt 


b'  rvnr   ftrqiirntly   lun  i!lunit»d  OPA. 

♦m  ii    OWMR,   Biicl   lh»  »ru\p{|  upiViOrn 

Int')  '  :  Uitir  wiyi  nr  policiwi 

Mcu!  .  .  It  hna  built  tnd  offorad  to 
ConKfM*  A  ootnitrohvnslv*  plan  on  hi)W  lo 
avoid  injuring  lh«  little  miin  «htn  It  drnwi 
tt«  luug-t«rm  tiix  proKram.  Much  cunxtruc* 
ttvf  Iflgialatton  Already  ha«  iteinmed  from 
Ui  I  eoewiBiwidatlune. 

Thr  •  ittee'a  coat  l«  relatively  amull; 
its  d'  InveatlKattona.  and  rrixiiu  hU 

ready  hav«  involved  auine  •30.000  000X00  of 
the  Nation 'a  economy;  handling  60  caaea  a 
week,  it  U  a  refuse  in  time  of  hardship  fur 
unorganised  enterprisea  which  are  without 
Industry  rrpreaentatlon  in  Washington:  It  la 
an  Bccurnte  aourc*  of  congreaalunul  Infor- 
mation from  a  Mgment  which  provides  more 
UUA  half  the  Nation's  Jobs  and  comprises  96 
pcretnt  of  ita  enterprises. 

In  the  light  of  these  fticts.  It  would  seem 
desirable  to  make  an  exception  and  continue 
the  committee,  if  not  (or  a  year,  at  leftst  un- 
til moet  Federal  wartime  controls  are  ofl 
and  little  business'  reconversion  problems 
are  more  nearly  over. 


H-  R.  4717,  to  E^tdS!i,ih  a  D.'partii;e,-;t  of 
!^r'(!iCir.t*   an,!   Sjrrf»y   in   the  Vfterans 

Adtiiitiistrdt.oa 

EXTENSION   OF   iiEMAllKS 
or 

HON.  Q\?.l  T.  DURHA>1 

or   NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

—  Fridnii    D" •,'?,•; Vr  7.  1945 

M;.  DlIUIAM.  11:.  Chairman,  first.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee on  bringing  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  this  legislation.  This  legislation 
has  been  needed  for  the  past  25  years 
and  will,  in  my  opinion,  improve  the 
medical  service  not  only  for  veterans  of 
this  war  but  for  veterans  of  all  wars. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  securing  as 
head  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Gen.  Omar  Bradley  whose  service  has 
been  outstanding  in  World  War  II. 

r:.e  Veterans'  Administration  has  been 
f  ".mate  !n  securing  the  sef,l"  of  so 
a...  '  a  soldifr  and  doctor  as  M  Gen. 
Pu,.;  V.   iLi, :  y,  A  •.:..  S  .:  :  -  :;  General 

Ol  'liic;  V  CLCi'aiicj  Av.r. .  .r. ;  I ;  a  ■ .:'"~  A 
subcommittee  of  ti:;:  M.i::.i:,v  Ailairs 
C  T'^mittee.  of  which  I  v.  a-  chairman. 
]:..u  the  privilege  of  vi.-i-.n:  irany  of  the 
hospitals  and  field  station-  i:i  England. 
France,  B  :  ;■  :n.  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Austria.  ].c.  ■  ..■umer.  We  also  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  the  redeployment 
camp  Lucky  Strike  through  which  a 
larper  percentage  cf  all  prisoners  of  war 
,^yn»-p  i-'-c- pinvf^d.  \V-'  ■..,(■;?-'  ^rit-r-^  a*  the 
h''.v;hlh  rf  rh*^  rrdpplnyrivn:  "i  tne  pris- 
"::•':•■:  <  f  v,;\r  aiui  c  b=tv-V';>d  'h.»  tr'-atment 
■'--.\':\  *hi-^-e  b>.y^  b  :  x)-.'^  rr.- &xx\  --^  rvice 
'..::in  !;:•  v  r::''_ri;d  V.\-:  >:a:.,.;n.  Mr-dical 
.s*'."'>.C">  u".  ';",;>■  t:i'.'.;!.'  i;..u'(.:;'  w<k..i'-_  '.".^i'.\~ 
Qi-'G.  w.  :ny  oi„:nu)n  M\d  .r.  :;.r-  .  u.»u!,:. 
•  :  ' ;:"  'orrimitfre,  ;n  a  \  -Ty  t  il...  .i  rr  rnai.  - 
lUT.       I  ::^■  nu'U — \'^  A''.\-\>:r  w  ■   y,<lr>d  l< 


ihcm  —  wfti"  highly  coi  utgry  aa  to 

the?  mcdlcnl  srrvlco  rti...  a  uritlrr  the 
cominand  of  Ooncrul  Hawley.  The  ho«- 
pilAix  Ihi'oUKhoul  th><  theater  wore  clean, 
and  tht  mfdlcal  acrvlco  wa»  of  the  hlgh- 
eit  order.  Z  aleo  had  the  privilege,  at 
the  requcRt  of  Ocnrrai  Itnwiey,  of  re- 
turning  to  ihin  countiy  on  the  hospital 
ship  i4ra(/(n.  which  brought  back  more 
than  800  patients  who  wore  principally 
ambulatory  caaon.  I  lived  with  these 
men  dally  for  over  8  days.  The  medical 
Kervice  and  the  care  of  these  men  were 
on  the  hiche.it  professional  level,  I  re- 
vii'Wt  d  daily  the  complaints  as  eiich  man 
wa!s  Kivrn  the  opportunity  to  make  ony 
complaint  In  regai'd  to  the  service*.  The 
only  complaint  during  the  rnilrc  trip  was 
that  there  wa.s  either  too  much  air  or  not 
enough  air  In  the  wards  of  the  ho.spilal 
ship,  and  this  was  a  minor  complaint. 

H.  R.  4717  enables  General  Hawley 
to  offer  commensurate  componsatlon  to 
doctors,  nurses,  dentists,  pharmacists, 
dietitians,  and  all  personnel  required  to 
carry  out  the  best  medical  service  ob- 
tainable because  of  the  fact  that  it  offers 
pay  for  service  rendered  In  line  with 
civilian  pay.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that 
the  disabled  veterans  shall  have  the  best 
of  medical  treatment,  and  I  believe  tliat 
under  this  act  w<'  v  ill  b"  able  lo  do  so. 


k:-MM;i.'i)';  ;j  .A. v,s  C(Ju;:A  !  !^^'-.  :    Farm 

EXTENSION    Ci     REMARKS 


KARL  M,  LeCOMPTE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  10,  1945 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi  the 
State  of  Iowa  v^f  bave  very  active  and 
progressive  Pa;:;.  Kireau  organizations 
and  at  the  recent  annual  meetinp  cf  the 
Davis  County  Farm  Buieau  resolutions 
were  adopted  on  the  subjects  of  agri- 
culture, world  peace,  health,  military, 
and  economic  matters. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  reraarks  in 
the  Record.  I  desire  to  bring  these  reso- 
lutions to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  since  they  express  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  farm  members  of  one 
of  Iowa's  fine  agriculture  counties: 

We  the  members  of  the  resolutions  com- 
mittee, offer  to  the  Davis  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau tile  following  policy  deciding  principles 
that  we  trust  will  meet  with  the  approval  cf 
this  farm  bureau  group  and  those  that  com- 
bine with  us  to  make  this  great  organization. 
Great  because  It  is  made  up  of  voluntary 
group  of  farmers  with  broad  and  open-mind- 
ed views  and  in  a  free  and  unfettered  farm 
organization  working  for  the  Interest  of  each 
farmer  in  America. 

In  offering  the  following  principles  we  re- 
quest the  members  present  to  offer  sugges- 
tions for  Improvement  or  addition  which  they 
so  desire  to  be  included. 

1.  'World  peace:  We  favcr  the  general  plan 
for  maintaining  world  order  adopted  by  the 
delegates  at  San  Francisco  Conferisnce:  We 
believe  reciprocal  trade  agreements  wiU  lur- 
ther  the  development  of  this  plan. 

2.  Military  training:  We  do  not  £avor 
compulsory  mUltary  training  for  youth,  but 
do  favor  a  larger  military  force  than  our  pre- 


war forcM  with  •mphMli  upott  iner*  aaUltary 
rMearih  nnd  KddMl  tndueMiMBt  for  volun- 
tary pitiutmoau,  W«  fMl  that  a  aironf ,  high 
trained  •  *  •  voluntary  army  would  be 
moM  valMW  than  a  large,  altghtly  trained 
oompulMry  4tny. 

8.  Agrioultirt  program!  In  order  to  •«■ 
tabliMli  a  bAianoe  bclwten  aMfloulture  and 
indUDiry  wt]  favor  conllnuatluu  of  parity 
pricM  fur  aviculture  production.  We  reo- 
ummtnd  partial  Oovernmeut  control  of  pro- 
duction to  matt  damands:  favor  cummodtty 
loona  with  nvmal  granary,  W«  faal  crop  In- 
RUi,tnce  program  ahould  U«  continued  and 
expanded. 

4,  Boll  coniervatlon :  We  favor  continuance 
and  expanded  aulUconaervatlon  program  aup* 
plem«nted  with  atrong  educational  program 
and  a  rrnnonible  Federal  compcnaatlon  aa  an 
added  Induocpent.  We  pledge  our  continued 
support  to  tae  Exttuslon  Service.  AAA.  FSA, 
and  Soil  Coatervatlon  Service  In  efforta  to 
conserve  our.suUa,  for  we  feel  that  a  aound 
soU-conatrvaiion  program  is  our  drat  line  of 
defence  and 'that  the  Farm  Bureau  make 
every  elTort  if)  help  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
soils  district  that  has  been  established  In 
Davis  County.  We  favor  continued  emphaala 
upon  a  liming  and  phospUntmg  program  for 
Davis  CountJI 

5.  In  order  to  pay  off  our  Oovernment  debt 
we  favor  tAXgtion  at  near  pre&ent  level.  We 
feel  mcome  tkx  and  sales  tax  are  the  fairest, 
as  they  are  tsfaed  on  ability  to  pay. 

6  Schools  :|  We  suggest  that  Farm  Bureau 
endorse  and  back  the  school  code,  and  we 
favor  a  more  equalized  school-taxation  plan. 

7.  Sale  barti:  We  favor  State  legislation  to 
govern  sale  ijarns  that  help  eliminate  spread 
of  disease  aild  parasites. 

8.  Hospital:  We  favor  the  Davis  County 
hospital  plan. 

9.  InflatloiJ:  We  commend  the  OPA  lor 
their  work  done  In  Inflation  control  and  feel 
that  price  coetrols  should  be  continued  untU 
scarcities  dlseppear. 

10.  We  feel  the  extension  program  has  done 
an  effective  pHece  of  work  and  &ho\Ud  be  con- 
tinued  and   expanded. 

11.  We  resolve  that  the  returning  service- 
men be  glvfltti  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
farm  homes  under  a  long-time-loan  program 
to  protect  them  against  foreclosure  and  loss 
of  homes,  ^ery  effort  should  be  made  to 
encourage  veterans  to  return  to  the  farm  and 
to  help  them  get  started  on  a  sound  basis. 

12.  We  recommend  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
continue  to  support  f arm-to-market  road 
program. 

13.  We  feel  the  stren^h  ol  our  organiza- 
tion lies  in  t|ie  work  and  support  we  obtain 
from  our  membership.  We  wish  to  commend 
the  following  for  their  faithful  and  untiring 
efforts  in  ctrrying  on  the  program:  Otur 
women's  chairman.  Mrs.  Glenn  Huffman: 
Girl's  4-H  C^ub  chairman,  Mrs.  Z.  Willarc; 
Hubbartt;  Bdy's  4-H  chairman,  E.  S.  Baugh- 
man;  organisation  director,  Z.  WUlard  Hub- 
bartt; Insuralice  agent.  A.  R.  Barnett;  county 
extension  director,  Don  P.  Carter;  county  ex- 
tension home  economist.  Norma  Felgenspan; 
the  ofBcers  and  directors  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, 4-H  iefeders,  ofDce  assistants,  and  all 
others  who  have  contributed  time  and  ef- 
fort to  our  p>-ogram.  We  especially  want  to 
thank  Sherra  Rene  and  family  lor  donating 
the  use  of  tlie  new  sale  barn  for  our  4-H 
achievement  show. 

14.  We  wish  to  commend  the  business  and 
professional  men  of  Bloomfleld.  for  their 
support  ol  our  farm  bureau  organization  and 
its  activities  during  the  year.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  tl»e  great  work  carried  on  by  the 
farm  bureau  in  the  many  fields  in  which  it 
affects  the  general  welfare  of  farmers  is  pos- 
sible only  because  ol  the  cooperation  of  all. 

15.  We  pause  here  momentarily  to  recall 
the  passing  during  the  past  year  ol  long-time 
friends  of  the  farm  bureau:  H.  W.  Tarrence, 
Gene  Runkle.  J.  W.  Lannaan. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


AM  O.I 


16.  We  nlao  take  thU  oppnrtvtnlty  to  e«- 
preaa  our  smoere  appreotat.  iioee  who 

■erved  in  the  armed  forces  »  n  brought 

peace  agnin  to  our  Nation,  Wv  pledge  our* 
Hlvffi  to  aupport  the  Victory  war  loan  to 
bring  them  home  and  to  make  America  worth 
fighting  for. 

RaeottTTtoMa  OoMMtrrci; 

I.  ■.  BAtJOMAif,  c/io(rman, 

LoWtLL   ('RttiKHMANX, 
I.   R,    KlN(  ABl 

M.  O.  AiuiKrvnora, 
DwtoHT  DowruNO. 


of  the  entire  body— eioruolatlng  penalttea  for 
lack  of  vitamin  ■,,  or  thtamlM  ataiorlde. 


Japane&<  ^ 


i  «•  ;  t  \ 


tv   V 


\r\ 


n't  Forget  How 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
HON.  HUMLK  D.  ANuLlL 

Of  ORBCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  10,  194$ 
Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followln?  article  from 
the  Satiu-day  Evening  Post  of  December 
8.  1945: 

Don'"  Foacrr  How  They  Starvid  Ub 
As  one  ol  th'  two  American  medical  officers 
who  experienced  conditions  li.  both  the  mili- 
tary and  the  civilian  prison  cimps  on  Luzon, 
I  am  anxious  to  have  the  American  people 
understand,  and  never  foiget.  that  the 
Japanese  applied  a  premeditated  and  sys- 
tematic program  ol  starving  American 
prisoners  to  death.  During  34  ghastly  months 
I  saw  every  manifestation  of  dietary  de- 
ficiency merely  by  looking  at  people  around 
xne— the  terrible  pain  and  t<«-dragglng  gait 
ol  beriberi,  the  hemorrhages  1  rom  scurvy,  the 
mental  stupor  and  hardened  skin  of  pellagra, 
the  barrel-leg  bloat  and  withered  muscles  of 
hypopr  otelnemla . 

The  first  application  of  mass  extermina- 
tion began  with  the  death  inarch  alter  the 
laU  ol  Batann  In  AprU  1942  and  continued 
with  horrible  results  untU  December  ol  that 
year,  when  the  Nips  Increased  our  rations  a 
little  and  let  Red  Cross  packages  through, 
having  decided  to  fatten  us  up  to  use  as 
prison  labor  in  work  projects.  For  14  monttis 
alter  witnessing  this  bald  admission  that  our 
diet  was  Inadequate  to  keep  us  alive  lor  long. 
I  served  on  a  Bataan  lalxar  detail,  in  Billbid 
Prison  hospital  and  at  Cabanatuan.  After- 
ward I  spent  the  last  11  months  in  the  Santo 
Tomas  internment  camp,  where  I  saw  a  new 
system  of  starvation  applied. 

At  first,  malaria  and  dysentery  plagues 
slaughtered  our  people.  Quinine  would  have 
prevented  the  malaria  deaths;  sanitation 
alone.  U  we  had  been  permitted  to  enfore  It, 
wou'd  have  wiped  out  the  dysentery.  With 
dietary  deficiencies  and  beuings  contribut- 
ing 1  475  Americans  and  23.000  Filipinos  died 
m  51  days  m  Camp  OTtonnel,  where  we  were 
herded  efter  the  death  march. 

Then  the  starvation  program  began  its  aw- 
ful execution  with  the  diseases  of  prolonged 
food  deficiency.  There  was  dry  beriberi, 
bringing  its  burnmg,  sting  ng.  and  crawling 
sensations  of  the  skin  on  legs  and  feet.  Its 
terribly  painful  neuritis,  its  paralysis  of  the 
mu=c!c8.  which  lilts  the  foot  and  made-  it 
necessary  for  these  walking  skeletons  in  our 
camp  to  take  high  steps  tj  keep  their  toes 
from  dragging.  Also  prevalent  was  the  wet 
type  of  beriberi,  bringing  Its  dropsy,  which 
waterlogs  bulging  legs,  balloons  atKiomens 
and  faces,  and.  before  death,  effects  a  bioatmg 


aiCHNUB  AND  DSATN,  ANV  WOT 
BtmiAL 

In  due  rourM,  pellagra  and  artboflavtnoila 
•et  in.  The  aymptnma  were  dermatltia,  a 
eoloring  and  1 1  k  of  the  akin,  awelllnR 

cf  the  tongue.  upa.  mental  conf«»ion 

and,  at  the  end,  ui-unlly  awrrr  (irmfiitia, 
Rlbonavin.  or  vitamin  B,.  drr.iMirv  com- 
monly accompanied  pellagra  <g  lip«, 
•ores  of  the  nose,  burning  ryes.  vUcert  of 
the  legs  as  large  an  half  dollars. 

Vltnmm  C  <  V  cnuuht  up  with  ut. 

Scurvy,  with  u  ng  blood  veaaela  in  the 

akin,  muicles,  and  bones.  The  men's  gums 
bled  and  their  teeth  looaened  and  fell  cut. 
Vitamin  A  deficiency,  too— ulcerlng  and 
•earring  ol  the  eyes:  In  aome  of  the  casea 
total  blindneas.  And  In  the  early  days  at 
Camp  O'Donnell  there  waa  always  the  lack  of 
water,  resulting  In  severe  cystitis,  or  Inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder.  One  day  I  stood  In 
line  at  a  faucet  for  0  hours,  only  to  see  it 
turned  off  for  the  night  when  I  was  four  men 
away. 

In  Cabanatuan  alone.  2,300  Americans  had 
died  by  the  end  ol  1042.  One  day  80  died. 
The  emaciated  cadavers  were  borne  to  the 
cemetery  by  prisoners  almost  equally  cadav- 
erous. The  living  lined  the  rond.  saluting 
the  dead,  dully  contemplating  when  their 
turns  would  come.  Out  where  the  bodies 
were  deposited  en  masse  in  graves  that  filled 
with  water  before  they  could  be  compleuiy 
dug.  gaunt  arms,  legs,  and  torsos  habitually 
protruded  from  the  mud. 

Of  course  we  complained  to  our  Jailers. 
A  typical  result  was  the  time  I  tried  to  requi- 
sition vitamin  B  for  the  Bataan  labor  detaU. 
I  was  given  four  bottles  of  Lydla  E.  Pink- 
ham's  compound,  which,  according  to  the 
label,  includes  "1  milligram  of  crystalline 
thiamine  chloride"— the  daUy  requirement  of 
a  chUd.  Also  I  was  given  a  supply  of  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  At 
Santo  Tomas  Prison  truckloads  of  food  do- 
nated by  neutral  agencies  were  turned  away 
at  the  gate.  Meanwhile,  inside,  we  dragged 
about  on  bloated  legs,  shriveling  away  to 
Skin,  bones,  and  hair.  We  ate  the  cats,  dogs, 
pigeons,  and  the  vegetation— hibiscus,  canna 
lilies,  and  banana  trees. 

These  8;,ark  facts  about  Japanese  mass 
murder  I  have  set  down  because  I've  noticed 
a  tendency  here  at  home  to  forget,  even  al- 
most to  forgive,  the  enormity  of  Japan's  war 
crimes.  I  do  not  want  the  American  people 
to  forget. 

Ma].  LiVTNGSTON   P.   NOELL.   Jr., 

Medical  Corps.  Army  Air  Forces. 


General  Hurley  1$  Right 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  10,  1945 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  bearing 
directly  on  information  which  I  have 
presented  to  the  House  on  three  or  four 
occasions  I  offer  for  the  Record,  a  state- 
ment appearing  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  today. 

John  Service  who  was  arrested  by  the 
FBI  in  connection  with  the  stealing  of 
secret  and  highly  confidential  documents 
from  the  State  Department  appears  to 
be  the  power  behind  the  scene  which 


OAUicd  Oeneral  StUweir*  rMBktl  > 
lata  Praaldtnt.  and  haa  lnM«Wti>  i.. 
realfnailon  of  Ambaaaador  Iin1#y  fnun 
thp  Chungking  Oovernment. 

It  could  hardly  be  Kald  that  ti.>  ^  -i  dl- 
nal  Merrier  of  China"— Bliiho|>  Paul  Yu- 
pln— would  miike  thr  i»tatrmrnt  attrlb- 
utrrt  to  him  without  foundation  In  fact. 

Whltcwaahlng  of  radicals  and  Com- 
munlata  li  not  unknown  in  Waahlnglon. 

The  Tlmei-Hcrald  article  follows: 
YtJ-rm  Arrwiaa  Btati  DtrA«T»«»KT  Ami  or 

RtP  v  China     Bxavicx  P» '  •  ' 

BTJI  .  iKMAND    ASMlNO    Of    I 

NtBTS.  Satb  BnMOP 

(By  Tina  MarraneanO) 
Inside  details  of  State  Department  behind, 
the-scrnes  Intrigue  In  China  which  resulted 
first  In  the  recall  of  General  Blllwell  and 
more  recently  in  the  resignation  of  Ambas> 
aador  Hurl  y.  were  disclosed  to  the  Tlmee- 
Herald  last  June  In  an  exclusive  Interview 
with  Bishop  Paul  Yu-pln.  vicar  apostolic  of 
Nanking  and  internationally  known  prelate, 
eometlmes  referred  to  as  the  Cardinal  Mer- 
cler.  of  China. 

The  Times-Herald  refrained  from  printing 
It  at  the  time  because  it  felt  It  might  ad- 
versely affect  diplomatic  efforts  to  coordinate 
the  two  rival  armed  factions  In  China. 

KNOWS    MANT    OVTICIALa 

The  cnilnese  prelate,  who  numbers  among 
his  friends  many  high-ranking  Oovemmewt 
officials  In  this  country,  told  the  following 
story  on  the  day  that  John  S.  Service,  career 
diplomat.  State  Department  appointed  po- 
litical adviser  to  Gen.  "Vinegar  Joe"  Stll- 
well.  was  arraigned  before  Commissioner 
Needham  C.  Turnage  following  his  arrest  in 
June  on  espionage  charges  Involving  the  al- 
leged mishandling  of  confidentliil  State  De- 
partment documents. 

Service  was  later  cleared  by  a  grand  jury 
and  was  reassigned  in  August  to  duty  by 
Secretary  of  State  BvTnes  for  important  work 
In  connection  with  far-eastern  affairs. 

SEKVICZ    INFLTJCNCla)    STH.W1XI. 

At  the  same  time.  Bishop  Yu-pin.  a  close 
friend  of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek,  dis- 
closed why  the  Chinese  leader  had  asked  for 
the  recall  of  General  St  11  well  even  though 
they  were  known   to  be  the  best  of  friends. 

Bishop  Yu-pln  had  Just  returned  from  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  where  he  had 
served  as  unofficial  adviser  to  the  Chinese 
delegation.  Previously  arriving  In  this 
country  on  Easter  Monday.  1943.  he  remained 
here  until  November  1944.  and  return  to 
the  United  States  in  April  to  attend  the  Con- 
Iq^ence. 

The  prelate  said  there  was  every  indication 
that  Service  was  working  In  the  interests  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  that  It  was  upon 
his  advice  that  General  Stilwell  approached 
Chiang  Kai-shek  In  person  no  less  than  three 
times  to  ask  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
be  armed  with  American  lend-lease  supplies. 

UNnXD    STATES    HIDS    STABT    CUkUOU 

Stilwell  did  this,  the  prelate  said,  even 
though  the  Generalissimo  had  warned  liim 
that  his  insistence  in  this  demand  left  no 
recourse  but  that  President  Roosevelt  be 
asked  to  recall  him  from  China. 

The  prelate  disclosed  that  when  Service 
was  appointed  political  adviser  to  General 
Stilwell.  the  American  Communists  immedi- 
ately began  howling  for  this  Government  to 
demand  that  the  Chinese  National  Govern- 
ment arm  the  Chinese  Communist  soldiers. 

MeanwhUe  Service  was  doing  a  pretty  Job 
of  finagling  with  the  Chinese  Communists. 
Bishop  Yu-pln  said,  and  kept  urging  Stilwell 
to  send  a  representative  to  provinces  in  which 
they  were  active  to  Investigate  the  part  they 
were  playing  in  the  war  against  the  Japanese. 
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PLATXD    IKTO    HIS    HANDS 

"Vlnfjgar  Jo»»,"  playing  Into  Service's  hands, 
the  bishop  continued,  appointed  Service  him- 
self to  the  Job.  The  report  Service  submitted 
toStUwell.  the  prelate  said,  "lauded  the  Com- 
munl<t  soldiers  In  glowing  terms." 

But,  the  bishop  emphasized.  Communist 
guerrilla  warfare  actually  was  but  a  minor 
part  in  the  battle  against  the  enemy. 

Following  his  report  to  Stllwell,  Service 
kept  urging  him  to  go  to  the  Chlrese  gen- 
eral isslino  with  the  demand  that  the  Com- 
mutust£  be  armed.  Cognizant  of  the  situa- 
tion In  China.  Vinegar  Joe  hesitated  to  do 
so.  the  bishop  said,  but  finally  consented 
wheu  his  political  adviser  insisted. 

STU.WKLL    SHOCKS    CHIANG 

Bishop  Yu-pln  said  that  Chiang  Kai-shek 
was  astounded  at  the  American  general  s 
velvet-gloved  demands  because  the  latter 
knew  that  to  arm  the  rival  faction  could  re- 
sult In  but  one  thing— an  Immediate  outbreak 
of  civil  war  and  the  possible  destruction  of 
the  National  Government  of  China. 

Although  Stilwells  first  Service-inspired 
Visit  failed.  Service  did  not  lose  heart,  the 
bishop  .said  but  allowed  some  tinae  to  go  by 
before  :■.•■  =>^.,t;n  urged  i  set  ::d  visit  by  Stil- 
well  ti)  i:.e  gfaeral;s.>;ir, ...  .-Vr  :.:.  the  Chinese 
leader  reiused,  ami  i  a^  :;..:  the  prelate 
said,  that  Stilwei.  «,.i.,  ;:.:  r.;.i  ti  that  if  the 
demand  was  repeated,  there  was  no  other 
alternative  but  to  ask  that  President  Roose- 
velt recall  him  from  China. 

STILVVE1.L    TRIES    THRFT    TT'.T'    ; 

Undismayed.  Service  kept  h,i::.;;.ering  at 
Stilwell  that  the  Chines^  Communists  were 
gc'ti!.'?  a  raw  deal,  and  again  insisted  that 
11..  fl'  :!,a;.a  be  resubmitted  for  the  general- 
is.-  r...   s   ui  Miuiideration. 

Ai.d  .1  A.vb  on  this  third  visit  to  his  good 
friend,  with  whom  he  had  broken  bread  on 
many  an  occasion ,  that  Stllwell  was  informed 
by  the  geaeraiisstmo  he  was  asking  Roosevelt 
to  relieve  him  of  his  duties  in  China. 

Service,  the  bishop  saiJ..  A.ui  a  definite 
detrimental  influence  duruiki  tus  assignment 
in  China 

WARNS    or   RED    IMPIKIALISM 

On  various  other  occasions  during  his  18- 
month  stay  here,  the  prelate  warned  of  Com- 
munist Impcnalism  in  the  Par  East.  It  was 
2  monthe  before  the  Teheran  Conference  that 
he  said  in  an  interview  published  In  the 
Times-Herald,  that  "'unconditional  surrender 
of  Japan  must  include  unconditional  return 
of  Manchuria."  Pamlllar  by  reason  of  birth 
there  with  Manchuria's  vast  reserves  of  raw 
material,  mineral  resources,  forests,  and  fish- 
ing, the  prelate  asserted  that  World  War  n 
actually  started  with  the  invasion  of  the 
nortiiern  pi-ovince  and  can  well  be  the  staxt^f 
World    Wir    III. 


■Amending  the  Soldier  Ballot  Law 

EXTFNSIC^X   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

'.,i    ::-:.:s .  :,s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

M    '.M-fr.     Deccmbf^  10    1945 

Mr.  M.A.-C.)N  M:  Spfak'>r,  Und^r 
leave   t'l   >  \' '  [•[■:[    n,v    rpmark>.   I    inrlufie 

l>:\.oc:-\-  ol  Frui'-y   D^Tembor  7,  1*43 

R--;  re-if:. •,-.•,;>,  •■  (,'  vv  Vursexl,  t :  lUinols, 
haii  nuia*.  a  coniiHei,a.ir/t'  n:i-ixe  to  amer.c!  the 
soidier  vote  law  whicli  \v.is  birterly  c.  r,:.-L.- 
\erted  in  the  last  Coi  :  :.   :    •   'he  gen- 

eral election.    It  will  i-   :.:..;.  i:  ■;...    ihe  ad- 


ministration attempted  to  force  the  udoptlon 
of  the  short  Federal  ballot  which  permitted 
overseas  service  men  and  women  to  vote  only 
for  President,  Vice  President,  and  Members 
of  Congress.  This  was  the  Green-Lucas  bill 
which  was  rejected,  but  a  compromise  W£is 
voted  which  provided  that  with  certain 
limitations  those  State  governments  which 
would  authorize  the  Federal  ballot  as  being 
legal  in  their  States,  could  give  the  soldiers 
tha  option  of  voting  either  the  Federal  or  the 
State  ballot. 

Only  20  States  oflered  both  ballots  to  the 
service  men  and  women,  and  the  governors  of 
28  States  held  that  the  Federal  ballot  in 
most  cases  was  Illegal.  Only  2  percent  of 
the  4.900,000  soldiers  of  voting  age  used 
the  Federal  ballot,  which  is  potent  argu- 
ment that  it  was  a  falltire. 

In  urging  Congress  to  strike  out  the  short 
form  entirely.  Representative  Vuesell  pointed 
out  that  former  Secretary-  of  War  Stimson, 
chairman  of  the  Wa:  Ballot  Commission  and 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  Federal 
ballot,  admitted  after  the  election  that  there 
was  serious  question  whether  this  short  form 
"is  of  sufficient  utility  to  Justify  its  con- 
tinuance as  a  voting  procedure  in  time  of 
war." 

Although  the  war  Is  over,  the  same  limita- 
tions apply  in  peace  to  the  men  and  women 
in  service.  Mr.  VtntSELL  is  not  only  correct 
In  asking  for  elimination  of  the  Federal  bal- 
lot but  his  suggestion  should  be  followed  by 
Congress  now  in  order  to  cletir  the  skies  be- 
fore the  congressional  elections  are  held  next 
year. 


Eiusive  Securitv 


v'TF;N>'nN'   Or    I'FMARKS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 


i.\    TME   HOL'aE   UF   KEPKE^rLNTATIVES 

Monday,  December  10,  1945 

M:  .==Mn  H  f-r  Wi-sconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
talk  delivered  by  me  over  radio  station 
WIND  Chicago,  on  December  8,  1945: 

L.ii.d?  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, we  live  in  a  turbulent  world.  At  the 
conclusion  of  a  war  more  Intense  than  any 
In  histcHry,  we  had  aseumed,  and  had  a  right 
to.  that  some  measure  of  sanity  and  good 
will  would  result  after  victory.  Perhaps  we 
are  all  guilty  of  wishful  thinking,  for  we 
know  that  freedcHn  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  freedom  from  want  and  fear  do 
not  prevail  in  the  world  today.  One  of  my 
colleagues  recently  rettirned  from  Europe 
said,  "There  is  less  peace  today  than  before 
the  war. "  This  is  a  sobering  statement,  but 
It  is  true.  I  said  we  live  In  a  world  of  chaos 
because  we  are  apparently  In  search  of  some- 
thing which  is  not  present  In  the  world.  Men 
and  nations  are  seeking  for  security,  security 
against  the  deadly  power  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
a  weapon  more  terrible  than  man  has  ever 
conceived. 

As  a  nation  we  try  to  prevent  other  na- 
tions from  sectiring  the  secret  and  the  know- 
how  of  this  Indescribable  force.  We  seek 
security  against  unemployment,  security 
against  the  lowering  of  our  standards  of 
living,  security  in  our  right  to  protect  our- 
selves against  aggressor?,  security  and  with 
the  hope  th^t  r,iir  dpmocratlc  institutions 
mav  !i<  pi'sorv*-;  As  individuals,  we  seek 
seiu.Tv  111  -.Air  b'.Lsine.NS  ventures.  We  seek 
seciirry  t,).-  ,-::t  :.i;iuiies  and  we  look  ahead 
to  security  in  old  age  when  we  will  be  will- 
ing to  pass  on  our  responsibilities  to  younger 


people.  We  leek  security  In  all  phases  of 
life,  and  yet.  we  know  that  today.  It  ia  an 
elusive  concept,  perhaps  an  elusive  ideal. 
We  are  now  to  the  midst  of  a  serlovis  eco- 
nomic upheaval.  Witness  the  labor  turmoil 
today,  and  j4t  these  men.  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  dci^bt  them,  believe  their  cause  Is 
Just  and  rlgWteous,  a  desire  for  security  for 
thoee  who  labor  with  their  hands  and  minds. 
These  are  Inrieed  challenging  days  calling 
for  the  best  in  you  and  me.  for  it  goes  to 
the  very  basis  of  our  civilization,  and  the 
question  is:  "fHave  we  the  courage,  the  for- 
titude and  fcjresight  to  meet  this  great  re- 
sponsibility?"' We  are  but  the  trxistees  for 
future  generajtlons.  We  inherited  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  freedom  from  our  fore- 
fathers. We  pass  on  to  our  children,  and 
their  childred.  these  same  ideals  for  which. 
In  the  past  iew  years,  we  have  given  with 
lives  and  treasure. 

I  have  alrefdy  alluded  to  this  problem  of 
world  peace  jind  to  the  threat  which  comes 
through  that  new  discovery — atomic  power. 
The  time  has  come,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
for  us  to  consider  the  full  Implications  fac- 
ing this  world,  for  we  are  part  of  it.  We 
have  been  heitrlng  and  reading  much  In  the 
past  few  weeks  about  the  secret  c^  atomic 
energy. 

It  was  my  privilege  a  few  days  ago  to  have 
sat  In  at  a  meeting  or  conference  of  Con- 
gressmen. wh6  had  as  their  guest,  one  of  the 
scientists  who  worked  on  the  atomic  bomb. 
He  very  frankly  stated  that  we  should  not 
be  fooled  into  believing  that  there  is  any 
secrecy  about  atomic  power.  The  only  secret 
lies,  at  the  moment,  in  the  mechanical 
knowledge  wkich  went  Into  producing  the 
weapon  itself.  He  stated  that  the  power  of 
atomic  energj  has  been  known  to  scientists 
for  hundreds  of  years,  but  only  until  now 
has  a  process  been  devised  by  scientists  and 
engineers  which  permits  us  some  control  of 
thU  energy.  He  further  stated  that  the 
Germans  had  a  plant  In  operation  In  eastern 
Bavaria,  and  Immediately,  when  the  Rvjssian 
Army  took  oVer  that  area,  they  seized  the 
plant,  and  that  plant  Is  in  operation  today. 
What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  this,  that  we  may 
endeavor  to  lock  up  the  know-how  of  atomic 
power  and  the  mechanical  phases  of  it,  but 
It  cannot  reiaain  a  secret  very  long.  Prom 
this,  there  Lb  but  one  conclusion :  tliat  com- 
petition In  tbe  field  of  atomic  power  by  the 
nations  of  tlje  world  will  ultimately  result 
In  the  total  destruction  of  mankind  as  we 
know  It  today.  Thus  we  are  faced  with  the 
stark  reality  that  men  and  nations  must 
learn  to  live  together.  We  must  be  about  the 
business  of  creating  tmderstanding.  Yes; 
there  is  a  lack  of  peace  and  understanding 
and  it  Is  so  important  that  we.  as  ordinary 
individuals,  should  give  time,  thought,  and 
expression  to  our  views.  The  United  States 
is  called  to  world  leadership.  We  have  the 
opportunity  if  we  will  continue  that  leader- 
ship on  a  sotind,  constructive  basis,  for  we 
have  no  destre  for  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment. We  ar»  not  imperialistic;  we  are  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  question  of  maintain- 
ing our  natioaal  integrity  and  the  establish- 
ment of  as  high  a  standard  of  living  for  our 
people  as  we  can  possibly  secure. 

Those  of  us  who .  have  the  privilege  and 
honor  to  serye  in  Washington  at  the  seat 
of  our  Natiotial  Government,  cannot  help 
but  feel  a  grtat  deal  of  concern  about  our 
economic  situation.  As  I  see  it,  the  one  great 
domestic  issue  is  that  of  free  enterprise  versus 
state  socialisai.  During  the  war  we  have 
gladly  submitted  to  regimentation  In  the 
war  effort.  We  have  tossed  liberty  and  free- 
dom overboard  in  the  Interest  of  a  united 
effort  to  win  the  war.  During  the  period 
of  war,  we  have  seen  a  steady  trend  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  strong  centralized 
government,  «  government  of  men  and  not 
of  law.  We  are  face  to  face  in  this  country 
today  with  t|e  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  our  society  shall    be   organized   on   the 
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basis  of  private  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production,  or  on  the  basis  of  public  control 
of  the  means  of  production.  The  Idea  I  am 
expressing  deals  with  the  qutstlon  of  a 
planned  economy.  Free  enterprise  Is  the  op- 
posite and  means  the  sovereignty  of  the  con- 
sumer In  economic  affairs  for  the  right  to 
conduct  his  business  on  the  ba:  is  of  a  fair 
return  to  him  on  his  Invested  capital.  I 
know  of  no  group  In  this  country  more  vitally 
Interested  In  that  question  than  those  of 
you  who  are  listening  to  thts  broadcast. 
Many  of  you  have  felt  the  lash  of  bureau- 
cratic orders,  but  you  have  said  nothing.  1 
am  sure  that  deep  down  in  youi  hearts,  you 
have  longed  for  the  day  when  those  orders 
would  no  longer  be  In  cffe<;t  and  you  could 
run  your  business  and  your  homes  as  you 
knew  they  should  be  run-on  sound,  economic 
principles  with  a  full  rea;ization  of  the  pub- 
lic's Interest  in  your  affairs. 

We  must  know  that  socialism,  which  breeds 
bureaucracy,  means  full  govcr  iment  con- 
trol of  every  sphere  of  the  individual's  life 
and  the  unrestricted  supremacy  of  the  gov- 
ernment m  its  capacity  as  a  ceniral  board  of 
production  management.  The  lesult  Is  ob- 
vlouB,  namely,  a  full  control  of  our  economic 
life.  We  are  told  today  that  there  may  be  a 
middle  gvound  of  approach  b;tween  free 
enterprise  and  government  control  or  state 
Eociallsm.  I  do  not  believe  It.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  are  going  to  liave  one  or 
the  other.  It  is  a  matter  of  chcice.  and  the 
American  people  must  face  this  Issue  In  the 
very  immediate  days  ahead. 

I  have  said,  and  I  know  you  agree,  that 
everybody  went  along  during  the  war  with 
the  Government  In   its   des're   to  win   this 
war,  and  we  yielded  our  righU  and  freedoms. 
Yet,   In   Washington,  there   Is   a  desire   ex- 
pressed operJy  that  many  of  these  controls 
must   be   continued  upon  some   pretext  or 
other.     A  short  time  ago,  certain  representa- 
tives of  government  made  a  plc:i  for  a  con- 
tinuance   of    the    War    Powers    Acts    which 
vested   In   the  Chief   Executive    unheard  of 
powers.     Yet,  with  the  war  over  and  the  re- 
conversion period  In  full  swing,  we  are  asked 
to  continue  controls.     We  are  asked   to  re- 
endorse.  If  you  please,  a  continuance  of  a 
planned  economy.     The  Issue  Is  up  to  you. 
You  are  getting  the  kind  of  government  you 
tolerate.    There  Is  no  force  like  that  of  Intel- 
ligent public  opinion.    I  have  seen  It  demon- 
strated on  the  floor  of  the  House  time  and 
again,  and  It  behooves  us.  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  give  vent  to  your  feelings  in 
these  matters  for  if  we  permit  a  continuance 
of  these  wartime  powers'  In  this  country,  we 
will  have  moved  too  far  in  that  direction  to 
retiace  our  steps.    The  die  will  have  been 
cast,  and  we  will  become  the  victims  of  our 
own  inertia. 

Might  I,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis,  call  your  attention  to  the  true 
meaning  of  socialism  or  totalitarianism,  or 
communism,  or  whatever  you  have  a  mind 
to  call  it?  All  these  "Isms"  are  in  the  same 
category  Socialism,  as  such,  means  the  sub- 
ordination of  every  Individuals  whole  life 
work  and  lelstire  to  the  orders,  the  whims 
and  fancies  of  those  who  are  in  political 
power.  It  Is  the  reduction  of  man  to  a  cog 
in  an  awe-impressing  machine  of  compulsion 
and  coercion  which  forces  the  Individual  to 
remove  any  activity  which  government  might 
not  approve.  It  tolerates  no  real  expression 
of  dissent.  It  is  in  fact  the  transformation 
of  society  Into  a  strictly  disciplined  and  regi- 
mented civilization. 

Someone  has  said  that  It  cannot  happen 
here,  but  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  evidence  of  it  today.  It  Is  In 
action.  It  is  on  the  move,  xlt  is  so  close 
that  some  of  us  cannot  obsenve  It.  To  the 
Individual  businessman,  to  ahe  farmer,  to 
the  artisans  in  any  wealth-producing  activ- 
ity, government  will  have  the  final  say  as  to 
his  movements.  It  is.  In  effect,  totalitarian- 
ism to  the  highest  degree.  Under  circum- 
stances such  as  this  we,  the  people,  are  the 


wards  of  government.  It  Is  our  guardian. 
It  controls  our  lives.  If  I  Judge  rightly,  the 
American  people  do  not  want  this  sort  of 
thing  to  predominate  In  the  life  of  this  Na- 
tion. This  is  not  what  our  boys  have  fou-,ht 
and  died  for.  This  Is  not  the  purpose  which 
motivated  our  entry  into  this  war.  Eternal 
vigilance  Is  still  the  price  of  liberty. 

We  have  been  thinking  In  terms  of  world 
security  and  considering  also  the  problems  of 
our  own  economic  society,  yet  there  is  a  prob- 
lem which  constitutes  the  most  scriotis 
threat  of  inflation,  which  can  wipe  out  every- 
thing that  has  been  near  and  dear  to  us  at 
home  and  abroad.  These  other  problems  are 
insigniflcant  when  we  consider  the  full  Im- 
port of  the  situation  that  confronts  not  only 
this  Nation,  but  the  world.  Every  nation  is 
faced  with  the  same  problem. 

A  short  time  ago  my  daughter  returned 
after  18  months  of  service  overseas  with  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Part  of  her  service  was 
In  China.  She  tells  a  most  interesting  story 
about  going  cut  for  dinner  which  consisted  cf 
curried  chicken,  tea,  and  hot  rolls  and  a  lit- 
tle wine.  For  that  she  paid  $4,353.  Of  course. 
In  Chinese  money,  but  I  cite  it  merely  as  an 
example  cf  what  Is  goirg  on  In  China.  We 
know" that  identical  situation  prevails  in  most 
of  Europe  and  Asia  today.  Not  on  such  an 
outlandish  scale,  but  a  pronounced  Inflation 
exists  in  France,  Spain,  Portupal,  Italy,  and 
the  occupied  countries. 

Some  very  interesting  figures  came  to  my 
attention  just  a  few  days  ago.  and  I  was 
amazed  to  learn  that  In  19C9.  which  I  believe 
was  considered  one  of  our  prosperous  years, 
there  were  $7/X)0,000,000  In  circulation.  In 
July  of  1945  that  amount  had  been  Increased 
to  $27,000,000,000  at  a  time  when  civilian 
goods  in  this  country  were  at  a  premium.  We 
know  that  this  great  increase  In  total  dollars 
comes  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  unlimited 
Government  spending.  We  know  that  it  is  a 
condition  which  threatens  our  very  existence, 
for  should  Inflation  really  take  hold  In  this 
country,  all  that  we  treasure  would  be  wiped 
out.  Including  our  form  of  government. 

The  Government  has  a  responsibility  and 
a  tremendous  one   In  this  connection,  and 
the  time  has  come  for  these  in  responsible 
positions  to  face  the  facts  and  chart  a  course 
taking    us    away    from    this    situation.     The 
time  has  come  to  think  in  terms  cf  economy, 
perhaps  an  old-fashioned  term,  but  a  true 
economic     law,     nevertheless.    Government 
must    stop    its   prolific    spending.    It   must 
strive  to  balance  the  budget.    Once  the  flood- 
gates of  Inflation   are  broken  we  will  never 
stem  the  tide.    Government  wiU  have  to  stop 
advocating  spending  of  money  to  satisfy  this 
group  or  that.    It  will  soon  have  to  eliminate 
subsidies  as  an  economic  factor.     It  will  have 
to  curtail  Its  own  expenditures,  which  means 
a  reduction  In  governmental  personnel.     It 
will   mean   a  smaller  Army   and  a  smaller 
Navy.     It  will  mean  the  application  of  sound 
business  practices  in   the   operation  of  our 
Government      That  can  and  will  become  a 
fact  when,  as,  and  If  you,  as  citizens.  Insist 
upon  it  and  elect  men  to  office  who  stand  for 
thrss  principles. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  read  to  you  a  state- 
ment by  John  Stuart  Mill,  who,  about  1870, 
said  this: 

"A  people  may  prefer  a  free  government, 
but  If  from  Indolence,  or  carelessness,  or 
cowardice,  or  want  of  public  spirit,  they  are 
unequal  to  the  exertions  necessary  for  pre- 
serving it;  if  they  will  not  fight  for  It  when 
it  Is  directly  attacked;  If  they  can  be  deluded 
by  the  artlflces  used  to  cheat  them  out  of  it; 
if  by  momentary  discouragement,  or  tem- 
porary panic,  or  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  for  an 
Individual,  they  can  be  induced  to  lay  their 
liberties  at  the  feet  even  of  a  great  man,  or 
trtist  him  with  powers  which  enable  him  to 
subvert  their  Institutions;  In  all  these  cases 
they  are  more  or  less  unfit  for  liberty;  and 
though  It  may  be  for  their  good  to  have  It 
even  for  a  short  time,  they  are  unlikely  long 
to  enjoy  it." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  10.  1945 

Mr.  ENGEL  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  State  of  Michigan  on  December  8. 
1945: 

The  War  Department  subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  consists  of  eight 
members,  five  Democrats  and  three  Republi- 
cans. I  am  ranking  minority  member.  This 
subcommittee  drafts,  holds  hearings  on. 
passes  upon,  and  steers  through  the  House 
and  through  conference'  with  the  Senate  all 
War  Department  appropriation  bills.  These 
bills  have  aggregated  $214,000,000,000  in  the 
past  5  years,  which  Is  one  and  one-half  times 
the  a.'sessed  valuation  cf  every  piece  of  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States  as  It  Was  before 
the  war. 

This    committee    Is   absolutely    dependent 
upon  the  Information  given  us  bj'  the  War 
Department  Justifying  these  appropriations, 
unless   it  goes  out   Into  the   field  and   sees 
for  itself  just  what  becomes  of  the  money. 
This  $214  000.000.000  was  spent  and  scattered 
all  over  the  world.     It  was  with  the  appro- 
priation In  mind  that  this  committee  took  a 
36,000-mile  trip  and  actually  saw  what  be- 
came of  the  money  and  how  it  was  expended. 
It  was.  in   my   Judgment,  one  of  the  most 
profitable  trips  from  a  taxpayers'  point  of 
view  that  any  congress. onal  committee  ever 
made.     It  has  already  paid,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  large  dividends.     It   enabled  me 
to   advocate   and    help   to   bring   alwut    In- 
creases In  the  $52 ,000. COO ,000  reseUslon  bill 
that  I  never  could  have  Justified  had  I  not 
made   the   trip.     This   bill,   you  will   recall, 
cancels  and  returns  to  the  Treasury  war  ap- 
propriations heretofore  made  to  various  bu- 
reaus  and   departments   and   will   save   the 
taxpayers  an  amount  that  is  more  than  twice 
the  amount  our  World  War  I  national  drtt 
reached  at  Its  peak.     The  Information  that 
the  committee  gathered  will  be  valuable  as 
long  as  Its  members  have  the  reeponslbillty 
of  determining  War  Department  appropria- 
tions. 

CHINA 

While  It  Is  impossible  to  give  a  review  of 
China  in  a  few  minutes,  to  me  it  was  one 
of    the    most    Interesting    countries    In    the 
world.    Everybody  works.    Tlie  Chinese  coolie. 
In  my  Judgment,  Is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able Individuals  I  ever  saw.     No  Individual 
ever   worked   harder   In   the   world  for   less. 
Every  man.  woman,  and  child  works.    That 
coolie  may  be  breaking  stones  with  a  ham- 
mer, work  we  give  our  convicts  at  hard  labor; 
he  inay  be  pulling  with  hundreds  of  others  a 
large  cement-filled  roller,  rolling  down  an 
airstrip;    he   may   have   a   yoke    around   his 
shoulder  like  an  ox  and  carry  dirt  In  baskets 
for  half  a  mile,  or  he  may  be  doing  a  him- 
dred  other  kinds  of  similar  work  for  10  or 
12   hours   a   day,   his   only   compensation,  a 
cup  of  rice  .and  a  cup  of  tea — but  he  works. 
If   this  tremendous  energy  can  ever  be  di- 
rected toward  modern  methods  of  production. 
China  will  be  the  most  wealthy  country  in 
the  world. 

KimMINC,    CHIN& 

Kunming,  China,  is  In  Yunan  Province. 
Yunan  Province  Is  the  first  Chinese  province 
through  which  the  Btu-ma  Road  runs,  the 
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road  that  brought  supplies  from  India.  Ev- 
erything that  came  to  China  over  the  Burma 
Road  had  to  go  through  Yunan  Province.  At 
the  time  I  was  there  the  Governor  was  Lung 
Ting.  We  had  a  buffet  luncheon  at  Major 
General  Aurands  home  which  the  Governor 
attended.  Dr.  Mao.  a  University  of  Minne- 
sota graduate.  In  charge  of  the  large  tin 
works  in  China,  acted  as  interpreter  as  five 
of  us.  Including  the  Governor,  sat  at  a  table 
and  ate  our  dinner. 

Strangely  the  thing  he  was  most  Inter- 
ested In  was  taxation.  He  Impressed  me  as  a 
typical  war  lord.  You  will  recall  he  Is  the 
Governor  whom  Chiang  Kai-shek  cnpttued 
while  bis  troops  were  on  the  Burma  sidt  al 
the  province. 

The  Governor.  I  was  told,  had  200.000  of 
the  finest  troops  in  China.  Every  street  in 
Kunming  was  filled  with  Chinese  troops 
marching  In  columns  of  fotir  the  night  we 
were  there.  They  were  fully  equipped  with 
tommy  guns,  ri^es,  and  a  show  was  put  on 
without  a  doubt  to  Impress  us.  Tliese 
200,000  Chinese  troops  never  shot  at  a  Jap 
during  the  entire  war.  I  was  further  in- 
formed that  only  such  equipment  got  through 
Yunan  Province  as  the  old  Governor  per- 
mitted to  go  through.  There  Is  no  other 
explanation  that  I  could  find  for  the  equip- 
ment that  these  troops  had.  The  son  of 
Governor  Lung  had  50  American  Jeeps  which 
were  stolen  from  the  American  Army.  The 
Army  admits  they  had  them.  I  asked  Gen- 
eral Aurand  why  he  didn't  get  them,  and  I 
was  Informed  that  they  could  not  go  to  the 
Governors  palace  to  get  them.  There  was  a 
thieves'  market  selling  American  supplies  and 
equipment  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of 
where  we  slept  that  night.  I  was  told  by 
Army  officials  that  there  were  hundreds;  of 
these  thieves'  markets  in  China.  I  asked 
them  why  they  didn't  go  into  these  markets 
and  take  the  American  equipment  that  was 
there,  as  it  had  the  American  mark  on  it. 
The  reply  was  that  American  soldiers  had 
sold  It.  I  replied,  in  turn,  that  if  the  Army 
took  this  equipment  wherever  they  found  It, 
the  thieves'  markets  would  cease  to  exist  be- 
cause they  would  not  buy  the  equipment 
unless  they  were  permitted  to  retain  it.  I 
was  confidentially  informed  that  the  same 
Governor  got  a  rake-off  on  the  supplier.  At 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  met  a  male  Red 
Cress  worker  and  talked  to  numerous  mili- 
tary police  from  then  on  until  7  o'clock  and 
got  a  great  deal  of  Interesting  information. 

A  certain  type  of  water  buffalo  carts  in 
Kunming  are  all  equipped  with  automobile 
wheels  with  rubber  tires.  I  went  into  that 
matter  and  bere  is  a  story.  When  the  Burma 
Road  was  closed  by  the  Japs,  a  great  many 
French  and  British  motor  vehicles  were  left 
on  the  China  side  in  Yunan  Province.  This 
same  son  of  the  Governor  stripped  these 
vehicles  of  the  wheels  including  the  rubber, 
expecting  to  sell  the  wheels  separately  to  any- 
one who  bought  the  vehicles.  It  wr^s  the 
same  old  racket  that  they  pull  off  over  there. 
For  instance  you  rented  a  building  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  per  year,  then  you  had  to  pay 
another  huge  amount  for  the  key  to  get  into 
the  building.  Nobody  bought  the  vehicles 
and  they  were  left  there  to  rust.  So  the  son 
of  the  Governor  had  the  wheels  on  his  hands. 
The  old  Governor  came  to  the  rescue  and  is- 
sued an  order  that  a  certain  type  of  vehicle  In 
Kunming  could  not  travel  on  the  streets 
unless  it  had  rubber  tires,  so  his  son  could 
sell  these  wheels  and  tires.  The  result  is  that 
if  you  were  on  the  street  of  Kunming.  China, 
tonight  you  ■w-ii:'d  .^ef'  hundreds  of  vehicles 
drawn  by  \\  •.  r  bu.^Taloes  equipped  with 
American  autonioblle  wheels  and  tires. 

The  mllitarv-  police  told  nie  that  the  thievp.<; 
are  apparently  orgairi'-xl  and  r:\e  city  au- 
thorities would  d"  ;.*:.::.-  '  ;  •;.•!«  when  we 
caught  them.  The  result  %^a5  •::a-  ::.e  mili- 
tary poU  e  wh  .  ■  reut::.:  ni  ar.ybody  caught 
stealme  beat  -r.oiv.  ■.:  a;.tl  kirkeri  them  out 
be<  .iU..e    i.;fv    V...tyx   :h,;-    u    t^ev    'uj.-f"    ' 't>"i 


over   to   the    authorities   they  would  not   be 
ptinished. 

In  going  through  China  I  was  told  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  retain  25  Ameri- 
can divisions  in  China.  I  was  alarmed  at 
this  story  and  when  we  had  a  conference 
with  Army  officials  at  Kunming  1  brought  up 
the  question  of  getting  out  of  China.  I  was 
told  ht  that  meeting  that  they  could  and 
would  get  out  of  China  by  December  15. 
After  the  meeting  I  was  in  the  Red  Cross 
building  and  some  of  the  GI's  recognized  me 
and  wanted  to  talk  to  me.  I  sat  down  In  the 
lobby  and  as  usual  in  a  few  minutes  75  or 
100  GI's  were  there.  The  question  came  up 
as  to  when  they  could  go  home.  I  told  them 
I  didn't  know,  all  I  knew  was  that  I  was  told 
by  Army  officials  a  little  while  before  that 
they  were  going  to  get  the  troops  out  of 
China  by  December  15:  that  they  were  going 
to  fly  troops  across  the  hump  to  Karachi, 
India,  and  from  there  on  home.  The  Chi- 
na Lantern,  a  paper  published  over  there, 
headlined  the  statement,  "The  next  issue 
of  the  China  Lantern  had  a  statement  by 
General  Wedemeyer  to  the  effect  that  this 
•was  all  wrong;  that  somebody  had  misin- 
formed me  and  that  the  troops  had  to  stay 
there  to  repatriate  2.000,000  Jap  troops.  I 
received  perhaps  50  copies  of  this  China  Lan- 
tern from  boys  after  I  got  back. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
asking  for  a  complete  statement,  taking  the 
position  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  not  tolerate  our  enteiing  another  war 
in  China.  I  asked  the  Secretary  whether 
General  Wedemeyer  was  right  or  whether 
those  people  were  right  who  told  me  that 
they  would  get  these  troops  out  of  China  by 
December  15.  I  placed  the  correspondence 
In  the  Congressional  Record.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War's  letter  reads  In  part  as  follows: 

"The  Information  given  you  at  Kunming 
apparently  was  intended  to  apply  only  to 
western  China." 

No  such  reservation  was  made.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  Is  that  after  the  secretary 
wrote  me.  an  Associated  Press  story  ap- 
peared that  they  were  retaining  troops  in 
northern  China  "because  of  a  promise  made 
to  the  Japanse  last  August  to  help  In  the 
.surrender  and  repatriate  Japanese  troops 
there. 

You  have  Lung  Yin  generals  In  the  Yunan 
Province  with  200.000  well-equipped  Chinese 
troops.  You  have  so-called  Communists  In 
the  north  with  another  big  army  and  Chiang 
Kai-shek  somewhere  In  between.  The  Chi- 
nese war  may  last  for  years.  There  never 
was  a  time  to  my  recollection  when  there 
wa-n't  some  kind  of  a  civil  war  in  China.  A 
million  American  troops  would  not  handle 
the  situation  there.  We  cannot  win  in  China 
and  I  believe  we  ought  to  bring  our  troops 
home  at  once.  It  is  not  a  question  of  re- 
patriating Japanese  troops.  It  Is  a  question 
of  whose  Chinese  troops  are  going  to  get  the 
arms,  ammunition,  and  equipment  which 
those  Japanese  have.  Whoever  gets  those 
arms,  ammunition,  and  equipment  Is  going 
to  win  the  China  war. 

CHIANG    KAI-SHEK 

We  had  dinner  with  Chiang  Kai-shek.    I 

sat  across  the  table  from  him  with  his  in- 
terpreter at  my  side.  I  was  in  his  palace 
before  we  went  into  the  large  dining  hall 
later  and  was  with  him  until  nearly  11:30 
o'clock.  He  is  a  very  clever  individual,  se- 
lects words  carefully,  a  typical  Oriental  with 
a  wonderful  personality.  He  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  individual  in  China  today.  This 
does  not  mean  that  a  majority  of  the  Chi- 
nese people  are  behind  him.  He  was  strong 
for  Hurley  and  Wedemeyer  and  just  as  strong 
ncainst  Stilwell.  although  he  didn't  mention 
sawell's  name.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
what  he  is  a  typical  war  lord,  with  the  Soong 
family  of  which  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  is 
B  men: DP"  p.-  his  strongest  backer.  The 
question  as  :  _.  whether  China  is  coming  back 
depends  upon   the  stabilization  ol  Chinese 


currency.  The  Chinese  dollar  Is  greatly  In- 
flated. II  took  anywhere  from  750  to  3.400 
Chinese  dollars  to  buy  an  American  dollar. 
I  was  infqrmed.  whether  correctly  or  not, 
but  I  thlni  correctly,  that  nothing  could  be 
done  about  it  because  Chinese  banks  and  the 
Soong  family  were  back  in  the  inflation.  It 
Is  my  candid  ooinlon  that  we  are  being  taken 
lor  a  merrjt  nde  by  all  of  them, 

M.*0    TZE    TtJNO 

Mao  Tze  Tung  is  the  so-called  Communist 
leader  we  kear  so  much  about.  Pat  Hurley 
had  brougpt  him  for  a  conference  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  I  attended  a  luncheon  at 
th^  emba^y.  Only  three  members  of  our 
committee  were  at  this  luncheon.  I  had  a 
long  talk  M^ith  Mao  Tze  Tung  through  an  in- 
terpreter. He  impressed  me  as  being  very 
earnest,  sincere,  and  honest  in  his  endeavor 
to  help  tile  poor  people  of  China.  I  was 
with  him  perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half  either 
talking  to  him  direct  or  listening  to  the 
conversatlctn  between  himself,  Pat  Hurley, 
and  others;  He  and  his  generals  wore  plain 
blue  denlraj  overalls  and  Jackets  which  might 
have  come  put  of  any  country  store  In  Amer- 
ica. Each  had  a  blue  handkerchief  arotind 
the  neck. '  The  most  surprising  thing  I 
learned  a^ut  this  so-called  Communist 
leader  was  that  he  was  not  a  Communist  at 
all.  Joe  atilwell  said  he  isn't;  Pat  Hiu-ley 
says  he  i<n't,  and  Joe  Stalin  called  lilm 
an  "ersatz  ,  Communist. 

I  was  farther  informed  that  while  they 
broke  up  'the  big  war  lord  estates,  they 
divided  thfse  estates  on  an  individual  prop- 
erty ownership  basis.  If  a  person  going  Into 
China  givts  his  honest  opinions  and  con- 
clusions, ht  should  not  be  criticized  because 
those  condlusions  may  not  be  the  same  as 
the  concliislons  arrived  at  by  reading  the 
press,  listening  to  the  radio  and  from  other 
sources. 

In  Chink  you  are  either  master  or  slave. 
My  heart  Vent  out  to  these  millions  upon 
millions  ol  poor  people  in  China  who  work, 
toil,  and  sweat  day  after  day  for  a  mere  ex- 
istence— pfople  who  work  so  hard  and  have 
so  little.  :  People  who  love  the  soil  or  as 
they  call  |t  the  good  earth,  because  it  is 
the  good  i  earth  w  hich  gives  them  their 
rice  and  tae  things,  not  to  live,  but  to  exist 
upon.  I  cmn't  believe  we  can  have  a  strong, 
unified  Chfia  unless  these  millions  of  coolies 
who  are  n^w  In  effect  slaves  are  free.  The 
war  lords  Will  never  free  them.  They  thrive 
on  slavery.  That  Is  true  whether  the  war 
lord  is  Chiang  Kai-shek  or  Lung  Ying. 

I  know  I  may  be  criticized  for  wtvit  I  say 
here  b\it  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  only  man 
in  China  to  whom  these  poor  people  can 
look  is  Mao  Tze  Tung,  so-called  Communist 
leader,  whcJ  Is  not  a  Communist  at  all.  He 
Is  the  only  man  I  met  whom  I  believe  has 
the  honest«to-God  welfare  of  these  poor  peo- 
ple at  heart.  Call  him  what  you  will,  but 
this  policy  t)f  his  Is  going  to  spread.  No  one 
Is  going  to  stop  him.  The  coohe  is  going  to 
say.  "Over  there  Is  that  northern  province 
where  Mao.  Tze  Tung  is.  they  give  vis  land, 
they  give  i*  a  little  of  the  good  earth  where 
•we  can  rai^e  rice,  and  tea,  and  a  few  vege- 
tables." 

Over  thete  we  can  dig  in  the  soil  that  will 
belong  to  9s.  Over  there  we  need  not  slave 
any  longeii  We  will  get  two  cups  of  rice 
Instead  of  one  and  two  cups  of  tea  instead 
of  one  for  a  day's  work.  Therein  lies  the 
hope  for  «  new  China.  Not  communistic 
but  capitalistic  because  individual  property 
ownership  Is  capitalistic  whether  it  be  under 
Mao  Tze  TUng  In  China  or  under  President 
Harry  Truman  in  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  It 
probably  wlill  not  be  in  my  tima  but  some 
day  a  real  China  is  going  to  rise  from  the 
ruins  of  tHe  old — a  free  China:  a  China  in 
•which  every  Chinese  individual  down  to  the 
lowest  coolie  will  have  the  right  to  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  This 
means  the  right  to  eat  tliree  times  a  day. 
having  a  d«cent  place  to  live,  just  as  much 
In  a  free  Cliina  as  in  a  free  America.    Amer- 
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lea,  a  country  which  won  its  liberty  and 
freedom  by  revolution — America,  which 
boasts  of  being  a  free  country  where  each 
citizen  Is  guaranteed  the  right  of  "life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"  cannot 
consistently  support  any  war  lord  in  China, 
whether  he  be  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Lung  Ying. 
or  some  other  who  denies  to  the  masses  of 
Chinese  people  the  very  right  which  we  en- 
Joy  and  boast  of.  No  plea  of  a  unified  China 
which  continues  slavery  for  these  masses  can 
justify  such  support. 

THE     SENATE     SHOULD     CALL     GEN.     JOSEPH     W. 
ETILWELL    IN    THEIR    HEARINGS    ON    CHINA 

We  have  apparently  two  views  as  to  what 
our  policy  In  China  should  be.  Both,  in  my 
Judgment,  are  based  upon  sincere  convic- 
tions. The  first  is  represented  by  my  good 
friend,  MaJ.  Gen  Patrick  Hurley.  Ambassa- 
dor to  China.  He  undoubtedly  represents 
the  administration  policy.  Another  view  is 
held  by  many  people  who  are  Just  as  sincere 
and  just  as  honest  as  the  first  group.  These 
people  should  be  permitted  to  testify  before 
the  Senate  committee  so  the  American  peo- 
ple may  have  the  benefit  of  their  view. 

On  August  30  our  subcommittee  had  a  con- 
ference in  Okinawa  which  was  attended  by 
Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stil-ell.  commanding  general 
of  the  Tenth  Army.  General  Stilwell  ad- 
dressed us  briefly  but  said  nothing  about 
Cnin-  He  was  about  to  close,  -when  1  said, 
"General  Stilwell.  this  subcommittee  is  going 
Into  China.  You  could  not  pick  seven  men 
In  the  United  States  who  know  less  about 
China  thi-n  our  subcommittee.  On  the  other 
hand,  you.  General  Stilwell.  know  -^ore  about 
China,  the  real  China,  than  any  ne  else  I 
know  of.  You  can  be  of  real  help  to  this 
committee,  if  you  will.  You  can  give  us  in- 
formation which  v/ill  be  of  real  assistance  to 
us  In  the  vork  w>.  are  trying  to  do.  Won't 
you  please  give  us  your  honest  opinion  on  or 
off  the  record,  as  to  what  you  think  of  the 
situation  In  China?" 

General  Stilwell  turned  to  the  committee 
and  talked  and  answered  questions  on  China 
for  perhaps  30  minutes.  I  shall  consider 
everything  that  General  Stilwell  said  as  be- 
ing Off  the  record.  I  do  feel,  however,  that 
until  General  Stilwell  has  testified  and  given 
his  views  on  the  China  question,  the  Senate 
committee  and  the  American  people  will  not 
have  had  both  sides  of  that  question.  His 
remarks  will  contain  some  "vinegar"  and 
psrhaps  a  little  "acid,"  but  he  will  give  you 
interesting  facts.  No  one  Is  going  to  accuse 
Joe  stilwell  of  being  a  Communist  or  not 
having  the  best  interest  of  his  country  at 
heart. 

General  Hurley  has  given  his  side  and  Gen- 
eral Stilwell  and  others  should  give  theirs. 
Both  of  these  men  are  friends  of  mine,  and 
I  admire  them  greatly.  General  Hurley  has 
given  us  the  benefit  of  his  views.  The  hear- 
liig  will  not  be  complete  until  Joe  Stilwell 
gives  us  his  views. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  a  strong  China,  a 
China  which  will  take  her  place  In  the  world 
politically,  commercially,  and,  If  necessary. 
In  a  mlliUr.»  way.  cannot  be  based  upon  the 
suppression  of  the  masses  of  the  Chinese 
people. 

KAKACHI,    INDIA 

We  were  supposed  to  stop  and  have  two 
conferences — one  with  Junior  officers  and 
one  with  enlisted  men— at  Karachi,  India. 
To  my  amazement  and  surprise,  we  spent 
2' 2  days  at  New  Delhi  and  then  Army  officers 
made  every  effort  to  get  us  out  of  Karachi 
without  seeing  the  enlisted  men  and  Junior 
officers.  We  stopped  off  there  for  lunch  and 
were  told  to  get  back  on  the  plane  at  1:15 
to  start  for  Abadan.  In  going  through  the 
officer's  club  on  my  way  to  the  officers'  mess 
a  number  of  young  Air  Corps  officers  who  had 
been  flying  transport  planes  "over  the  hump" 
and  all  over  that  area  stopped  me  and  wanted 
to  know  why  they  could  not  talk  to  xis. 
While  talking  to  them.  Major  General  Rich- 
ards, budget  officer  for  the  Army,  who  was 


an    officer    on    our    plane,    called    me    saying 
that  ^-e  would  have  to  eat  and  start  at  1:15. 
I  got  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  sandwich,  came 
back,  and  talked  to  the  Junior  officers  while 
the  rest  were  eating.    They  again  complained 
that  they   were  not  given  a  chance   to  tell 
their  story,  and  I  stated  then  and  there  that 
I  was  going  to  remain  and  hear  their  story, 
regardless  of  anything  else.     I  just  got  going 
with  a  pencil  and  pad  when  the  group  came 
out  and  General  Richards  tried  to  hurry  me 
to  the  plane,  the  other  committee  members 
having  gone  ahead.     I  Informed  Major  Gen- 
eral Richards  that  I  was  going  to  stay  there 
and  get  the  facts.     He  came  back  again  and 
told  me  the  plane  was  going  to  leave.     I  told 
him  to  take  the  plane  and  go.     I  was  going 
to  get  the  story  if  It  took  me  until  Christ- 
mas and   if  .he   wanted   to   leave   he  could. 
He  then  turned  to  a  second  lieutenant  who 
had    been   talking  to   me   and   ordered   this 
second  lieutenant  to  report  to  his  command- 
ing   officer    everything   he    had    said    to    me. 
Here  we  had  the  anomalous  situation  of  a 
congressional  committee  trying  to  get  Infor- 
mation being   blocked  by  the  chief  budget 
officer  of  the  War  Department.     What  I  said 
at  that  time  just  is  not  printable.     When  I 
got  through  saying  It  the  Army  officers  left. 
While  I  was  talking,  some  of  the  other  com- 
mittee members  came  back,  with  the  result 
that   we   remained   and   heard   the   story  of 
these  men.  and  the  officers,  other  than  those 
present.   Including    Major  General  Richards, 
left  at  my  insistence.    I  Was  then  able  to 
get  a  little  Information  unhampered. 

I  had  perhaps  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
lieutenants  and  captains  there,  all  flying  of- 
ficers who  had  been  on  duty  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  flying  across  the  Hump  and  elsewhere. 
I  took  penciled  notes.  I  took  information 
only  from  men  who  saw  what  they  told  me. 
I  have  their  names  with  this  result : 

1.  We  flew  750  tons  (1  500.0C0  pounds)  of 
Indian  cotton  across  the  Hump  by  air  for  the 
British  who  sold  it  to  the  Chinese.  The  cot- 
ton was  worth  about  15  cents  a  pound  or 
$225,000  which  the  British  got.  I  was  told 
it  cost  us  from  $1  to  $2  a  pound  to  haul  this 
cotton  across  the  Hump  or  from  a  million 
and  a  half  to  three  million  dollars  which  they 
undoubtedly  charged  against  lend-lease,  if  it 
was  charged  against  anything.  I  saw  a  part 
of  the  cotton  in  the  air  warehouse  waiting 
to  be  shipped  at  Chabuam,  India,  and  371 
tons  had  already  been  shipped  according  to 
their  records. 

2.  They   transported   cargo   after   cargo   of 
springs,     mattresse.s,    commodes,    bedsteads, 
dressers,  etc..  for  officers  by  air.     This  mate- 
rial  was   shipped   by   air   from   Khaurtaum, 
Egypt,  to  Karachi,  India,  2.000  miles,  and  from 
Cairo.  Egypt,  to  Karachi.  3.000  miles.     One 
group  told  me  they  carried  by  air  570  Sim- 
mons mattresses.  270  spring.  240  bedsteads, 
chairs,   commodes,    dressers,    a    quantity    of 
barbed  wire,  and  other  things.    This  was  only 
a  part.    I  examined  the  records  and  found  a 
great  deal  more  of  this  type  of  property  had 
been  shipped  by  air.     An  officer,  and  I  have 
his  name,  had  shipped  to  him  an  Austin  car 
from    Karachi    to    New    Delhi,    India,    and 
shipped  it  to  Karachi  because  he  did  not  like 
the  paint  on  the  car.    A  quantity  of  tile  was 
shipped  by  air  from  Bombay  to  Karachi  to 
build  a  patio  for  the  officers'  club  at  that 
place.    The  patio  was  built  after  VJ-day. 

3.  A  p-eat  deal  of  equipment  was  hauled 
from  Africa  to  India  thousands  of  miles  only 
to  be  burned  after  it  got  there.  I  have  the 
name  of  the  officer  who  said  he  saw  them 
burn  probably  a  gross  of  flying  gloves  worth 
(2  apiece,  75  parachutes,  and  a  great  many 
new  A-2  flying  jackets.  He  saw  them  smash 
aircraft  parts  and  instruments  with  an  ax. 
A  Lieutenant  Renshow,  I  was  told,  did  the 
smashing  acting  on  orders.  A  MaJOr  Grif- 
fith from  Calcutta,  an  Air  Corps  shipping 
supply  officer,  was  sent  to  Karachi  from  head- 
quarters to  get  rid  of  the  supplies  within  a 
week.    I  have  the  name  of  the  licutfcnant  who 


heard  him  say  that.  I  was  informed  that 
the  same  type  of  flying  jackets  and  equip- 
ment they  were  destroying  had  been  taken 
from  the  men  going  back  to  the  Stales  and 
which  they  were  taking  back  with  them.  A 
load  of  empty  Coca-Cola  bottles  was  shipped 
out.  A  printing  press  weighing  8.000  pounds 
was  shipped  from  Karachi  to  Agra  and  from 
there  to  Gaya  where  it  waa  left  unused  I 
was  informed  that  the  officer  at  Gaja  made 
the  statement  It  was  the  only  way  he  knew  to 
get  rid  of  it. 

Another  officer  informed  me  that  they  de- 
stroyed and  dumped  tools  and  instruments 
in  the  original  packages:  that  an  enlisted  man 
showed  him  welding  tools  that  he  had  taken 
from  the  packages  before  destruction. 
Among  the  things  that  were  destroyed,  I  was 
informed,  were  10  beacon  lights  worth  $8,800 
apiece:  20  Pratt  &  Whitney  engine  cylinders 
worth  $700  apiece;  10  magnetos  for  air- 
plane engines.  Incidentally  the  Austin  car 
was  shipped  on  June  28,  1945.  weighing  2.760 
pounds  shipping  weight.  All  this  informa- 
tion was  obtained  in  spite  of  every  attempt 
made  by  the  budget  officer  of  the  War  De- 
partment to  prevent  my  obtaining  It.  The 
information  was  furnished  by  ofBcers  and 
men  who  actually  did  the  flying. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  10.  1945 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Jay 
P.  Taggart,  president  of  the  Ohio  State 
Bar  Association,  before  the  junior  bar 
section  at  the  fall  association  meeting  in 
Cleveland  on  November  30,  1945. 

Dr.  Taggart  was  for  years  dean  of  the 
law  school  at  Ohio  Northern  University, 
and  at  the  present  time  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  that  most  distin- 
guished institution  of  advanced  learning. 
Dr.  Taggart  is  also  an  alumnuB  of  Ohio 
Northern  University,  and  while  a  law 
student  at  that  institution  received  the 
highest  grades  in  the  Slate  of  Ohio  of 
any  participant  in  the  Ohio  State  bar 
examination. 

He  is  also  a  distinguished  lawyer  and 
author,  being  one  of  the  compiiers  and 
master  of  his  work  in  the  compilation  of 
the  Ohio  annotated  code.  In  spite  of  his 
active  life,  he  gives  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  and  fortune  to  the  advancement  of 
his  old  alma  mater,  Ohio  Northern  Uni- 
versity. 

Ohio  Bar  AssoaAnoN  RrK«T 
(■Vol.  18,  No.  35,  December  10.  1945) 

THE    HAS    AHO    THI    BtNCH 

The  occasion  for  this  address  is  at  least  two- 
fold: First,  I  have  believed  for  some  years 
that  the  former  practice,  of  the  making  of  a 
presidential  address  by  the  president  of  the 
association,  should  be  revived,  because  1 
think  he  owes  It  a  duty  to  communicate  to 
It  whatever  ideas  or  suggestions  he  may  have 
about  its  work,  or  about  the  administration 
of  Justice;  second,  as  I  have  talked  with  law- 
yers, rather  widely  distributed  over  the  State, 
during  the  year  since  my  election  to  the  pres- 
idency. It  has  seemed  more  and  more  ap- 
parent to  me  that  both  the  bar  and  the 
bench  are  in  need  of  a  revival  of  interest 
In  the  fundamentals  of  our  judicial  system 
and  out  method  of  administering  Jtistlce. 
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P^ri.aps  the  president's  annual  address 
(.'it,}.-  •)  contain  some  review  of  the  work  ol 
ihf  ^^s  ■<  iatlon  during  the  period  Immediately 
pre<^td  !ig  It.  but  the  limitations  of  this  pro- 
.  r  iia  do  not  permit  that,  and  I  do  not  think 
you  would  be  interested  \n  hearing  it — par- 
ticularly since  monthly  notes  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  execilve  committee  are  now  pub- 
lished In  the  Ohio  Bar.  and  the  principal 
committee  reports  are  printed,  there  is  no 
very  great  need  for  such  a  review  Any 
member  of  the  association  who  reads  the 
Ohio  Bar  and  the  committee  reports  knows 
more  about  the  work  of  the  as.«octation.  from 
those  sources  than  I  could  possibly  tell  him 
in  any  address.  This  is  true  also  of  statu- 
tory changes,  even  though  the  association. 
through  its  committees  and  officers,  has  given 
careful  attention  to  many  legislative  pro- 
posals during  the  past  year  and  has  some 
substantial  accompUshments  to  its  credit, 
especially  the  creation  by  the  last  legislatuie 
o:  a  I,'-:  laanent  code-revision  commission. 

I  ;.;kt  up.  therefore,  without  further  pref- 
ace, certain  subjects  which  I  think  are  pre.«- 
ently  of  most  vital  importance,  both  to  the 
bar  and  to  the  bench;  the  present  condition 
of  our  Judicial  system,  our  methods  of  ad- 
ministering justice,  and  the  trend  of  business 
away  from  the  cotu"ts  and  our  profession. 

I  am  neither  at  the  moment,  nor  funda- 
mentally. BO  concerned  about  the  loss  of 
business  to  our  profession  as  I  am  about  the 
decreasing  volume  of  the  business  of  the 
coui-ts.  We  have  complained  for  a  long  time, 
and  still  complain,  about  the  inroads,  upon 
our  practice,  of  practitioners  of  other  call- 
ings I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat,  that 
I  think  we  ourselves  are  very  largely,  al- 
thoiigh.  of  course,  not  solely,  to  blame  for 
those  Inroads,  and  that,  if  they  are  to  be 
corrected,  we  must  correct  them  ourselves, 
by  Impressing  upon  the  public  our  ability. 
wiIHngnpfcs.  and  fitness  to  do  the  work  which 
other  people  are  doing,  and  we  think  we 
•tulu  to  do.  If  we  have  lost  business  to 
ui  ufv  callings  it  Is.  I  believe,  very  largely 
bt ,  au,-,.  we  have  not  taken  advantage  of  our 
t  :>p  ,.;ui-.:ties.  hHve  i.ot  fitted  ourselves  to 
c!  nromptiy.  efficiently,  and  ably  the  work 
.1.1  ■;  :;.i:-..b-  -  of  these  Other  callings  or 
P'  !r>s.  .-  M  ••  .I'lng  fiir  the  public,  and  to 
rt  corTaiK  extent  because  of  lack  of  confl- 
der.re  if  ti.v  public  in  the  integrity  and 
•i.i!^:,.v    ■tii,:;<    >  a    few    members   of   our 

;;.'>: ts.si  I.  j.:;,j  i.„.reclion  of  tliese  situa- 
;.  :.-  a.;  ends,  I  repeat,  upon  our  equipping 
vUf ; '^'s  to  do  this  work,  and  letting  the 
pui:  .>  f.  now  in  proper  ways  that  we  are 
f<i',;:p;.}(H'.  able,  iirti  w;i!ing  to  do  it,  and 
thfi'  sve  malntair.  nui  .ntend  to  maintain. 
ill  t:i,>  pr,irMre  .1  our  profession,  the  highest 
-'.i.-rii:  ;->  :    legrity    and    honesty.     This 

Irt-rr-  ta".  11    Ui  particular,  requires,  and  will 
icqu.rt'  :;.  -..r-  :  ;ture.  much  closer  attention 
Tij  li.f  eii.^  !.«  ;i.-  ut  upon  the  negligent  fringe 
(  :      I.;-  prjif-bi.  :i  of  the  high  standards  set 
lip    .u.d  professiclly  adhered  to.  by  us.  In  cur 
t  1.-.   ::s  of  ethics.     If  lawyers  and"  courts  are 
w;.:;;-.g  to  Continue    to  wink   at   Infractions 
of    our   own    ethical    rules     because    of    per- 
sonal friendship  or  sympathy  for  the  offend- 
ing .  .AVer,  or  because  of  the  feeling  that  in 
som..'  way  he  has  a  right  to  make  a  living, 
which    Is   a   higher   right   than   that    of    the 
pub".  •    •:'■   be    (>;,;t   with   honesty  and   fairly 
hv  evprv  nitrr.).  :  of  our  profession,  we  shall 
siirply  hav-   to  take  the  consequences.     The 
e:re:it  majHTity  of  the  memoers  of  our  profes- 
.s'.ri.  intend  to.  and  do.  adhere  honestly  and 
(Mrefully  to  our  standards  of  ethics,  but  we 
sire   er. :;rely  too  considerate,   at    the   public 
expense  n;  c!  :it  our  own  expense,  of  the  oc- 
ra.-iMtiuI  liAver  who  is  not  concerned  about 
eih;cal  in.ittt;-,   .■    ;  •hereby  injures  the  whole 
pr(.:es.si>  ,•!.     Ai    thi.-,    point,    too,    the    courts 
ha,-'  a  very  j;:ave  responsibility,  to  which  I 
shuli  recur, 

I  am  tv.t  hi  w-vpr.  a.5  I  h.ave  said.  -  .-  deep- 
ly r  til  eriie^!  i  ,  it  possible  loss  of  business 
b;,    u.-  .-.1  :;:•  i;.L>-. rs  of  the  bar.     I  think  there 


will  always  be  business  fcr  lawyers  who  are 
honest,  able,  and  industrious.  It  may  not 
be  business  In  the  courts  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent as  formerly,  but  by  whatever  name  we 
may  be  called,  the  community  will  always 
need  us.  or  some  profession  which  roes  what 
we  hold  ourselves  out  as  equipf>ed  to  do. 

It  is  not  so  clear  that  the  public  is  always 
going  to  consider  that  it  needs  a  Judicial  sys- 
tem of  the  kind  with  which  we  now  supply 
it.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  decreasing  volume  of  business 
In  the  courts.  I  know  quite  well  that  much 
of  that  has  arisen  during  the  war  enier- 
gency.  as  a  result  of  that  emergency. 

To  whatever  extent  this  decrease  of  litiga- 
tion results  from  a  more  jj^aceable  disposi- 
tion of  our  citizens.  It  is.  of  course,  a  salu- 
tary thing.  Litigation  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
encouraged,  for  the  selflbh  benefit  of  judges 
or  lawyers.  The  condition  of  which  I  speak 
is  the  transfer  to  other  agencies  of  biasiness 
which  exists  in  any  event,  but  which  ought 
to  be  handled  by  courts  of  law.  I  know,  too. 
that  many  of  you  believe  that  the  volume  of 
litigation  will  materially  increase  when  con- 
ditions return  to  what  we  are  pleased  to 
speak  of  as  normal.  To  some  extent  that  will 
undoubtedly  be  true.  I  serioiisly  doubt 
whether  it  will  be  true  In  so  great  a  degree 
as  you  think.  The  phenomenon  to  which  I 
refer  is  not  a  new  thing.  For  many  years 
there  has  been  an  Increasing  trend  toward 
the  taking  away  from  the  courts  of  Jurisdic- 
tion which,  at  least  In  principle,  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  them,  and  the  lodging  of  It 
In  commissions,  boards,  bureaus,  agencies, 
of  many  and  diverse  kinds,  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  sjjeak  of  as  administrative  agen- 
cies. Making  due  allowance  for  the  condi- 
tions of  the  war  emergency,  it  seems  to  me 
probable  that  that  trend  will  Increase,  rather 
than  diminish,  unless  both  the  bench  and 
the  bar  exert  themselves,  much  more  ener- 
getically than  they  have  In  the  past,  to  stem 
the  tide.  If  this  meant  merely  a  loss  of  live- 
lihood to  some  individuals,  because  fewer 
Judges  may  be  needed,  there  would  be  no 
Justification  for  my  addressing  you  about 
It. 

The  matter  Is  one  which  is  fundamental 
to  our  system  of  government  and  our  way 
of  life.  I  know  that  problems  of  Interna- 
tiona! organization,  the  control  of  the  atom- 
ic bomb,  labor  disputes,  threats  of  Inflation, 
and  many  other  qiiestlons.  both  Interna- 
tional and  domestic,  seem  superficially  of 
much  greater  importance,  and  that  we  talk 
much  too  lightly  and  tritely,  of  the  tremen- 
dous importance,  in  our  constitutional  sjrs- 
tem.  of  an  Independent  Judiciary,  but  it  Is, 
nevertheless,  of  fundamental  importance.  If 
what  we  have  become  accustomed  to  call — 
also  too  lightly — the  American  way  of  life,  is 
to  be  preserved,  that  an  Independent  Judicial 
system,  uncontrolled  by  any  other  branch 
of  Government,  open  as  freely  and  as  cheaply 
as  possible  to  all  citizens,  administering 
Justice  as  expeditiously  as  is  consistent  with 
substantial  justice,  and  staffed  by  able,  well 
equipped.  mentaUy  alert,  ethically  sensitive, 
and  absolutely  Independent  and  fearless 
Judges,  who  respect  the  person  neither  of  the 
poor  nor  of  the  rich,  as  the  Mosaic  code  has 
It,  be  maintained,  and  that  to  It  shall  be 
committed  the  decision  of  all  Justiciable 
matters  If  and  when  we  cease  to  maintain 
such  a  judicial  system  In  this  State,  or  in 
the  United  States,  we  shall  have  lost  one  of 
the  principal  foundations,  if  not  the  most 
Imjjortant  foundation,  of  oizr  political  and 
economic  systems,  and  just  insofar  as  we 
cease  to  use  such  a  system,  in  proper  cases, 
we  weaken  that  foundation. 

But  you  will  say.  I  suppose.  "We  have  such 
a  system  in  this  State  "  I  submit  that  I 
doubt  if  the  public  believes  that,  and  I  say 
so  because  of  the  apparent  public  disf>osition 
t.)  remove  matters  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Lhe  courts,  because  of  the  disposition  of  busi- 
nessmen, with  which  erery  lawyer  is  familiar, 
to   settle   matters   rather   than  to  try   them 


in  court,  and  to  provide  In  contracts  for  arbi- 
tration, instaad  of  relying  upon  Judicial  de- 
termination, and  beciiuse  of  the  disposition 
of  the  public  generally  to  complain,  and  in 
many  cases  With  sound  reason,  about  courts 
and  lawyers,  and  the  laws  delays.  So  that 
I  present  to  fou  for  serious  corvsideration  the 
question  whether  the  growth  of  administra- 
tive agencies  Is  not  in  large  part  due  to  a 
real,  but  unformulated,  and  largely  unex- 
pressed, dissatisfaction  with  the  workings  of 
our  judicial  system,  and  to  a  public  feeling 
that,  after  alP,  such  agencies  operate  expedi- 
tiously, and  trith  perhaps  little  more  arbitra- 
riness than  tnany  courts,  and  I  remind  you 
that  the  history  of  the  English-speaking  peo- 
ples is  not  ^thout  Its  examples  of  the  sub- 
stitution, partially  or  wholly,  of  one  system 
of  tribunals  for  another,  when  the  public 
came  to  believe  that  a  need  lor  change 
existed. 

Some  of  you  may  say  that,  since  I  am  not 
now  a  trial  lawyer,  I  have  no  right  thvis  to 
speak  of  thf  courts,  but  I  think  that  a 
lawyer  who  does  not  practice  actively  In  the 
courts,  but  Who  has  some  opfsbrtunity  to 
know  what  other  lawyers  say  about  them, 
and  to  know  something  of  what  the  busi- 
ness commualty  thinks  about  them,  may  b« 
in  a  t>etter  position  to  make  suggestions  than 
those  of  you  who  are.  day  in  and  day  out, 
before  the  cotirts.  And  so  I  suggest  to  you, 
first,  that  the  business  community,  at  any 
rate,  is  not  sttisfied  that  our  present  method 
of  administering  Justice,  particularly  in 
civil  causes,  is  an  efficient,  economical,  or 
expeditious  tway  of  determining  disputes, 
and.  second,  that  a  large  clement  of  the 
public  is  not  convinced,  as  to  some  of  our 
courts,  that  they  are  entirely  free  from  cut- 
side  influence  of  one  kind  or  another, 
whether  that  be  due  to  politics,  to  the  per- 
sonal necessKtles  of  the  judge,  to  the  need 
for  his  camfalgning  for  reelection,  to  In- 
dolence, inattention  to  business,  or  what- 
ever other  cause. 

We  need  fairly  and  squarely  to  face  some 
existing  f£u;t«  and  not  to  solace  ourselves,  as 
so  many  of  us — and  I  am  afraid  too  many 
judges — apparently  do.  with  the  belief  that 
as  things  have  been,  they  will  always  be. 
and  that  our  present  method  of  administer- 
ing justice  will  always  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, whether  or  not  It  is  tlioroughly  satis- 
factory to  the  community.  There  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  certain  laissez  falre  attitude,  an 
apparent  acceptance,  albeit  a  dissatisfied  ac- 
ceptance, of  things  as  they  are.  a  certain 
splrltlessness,  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
lawyers  and  Judges. 

Consider  first  for  a  moment  the  actual 
efficiency  of  our  present  method  of  disposing 
of  litigated  rriatters,  particularly  civil  causes. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  the  time  consumed  in 
making  up  tlie  issues  and  getting  cases  ready 
for  trial  could  be  materially  shortened  with- 
out prejudice  to  Justice?  May  we  not.  at 
some  points,  have  concerned  ourselves  too 
much  with  Biaking  justice  pay  for  itself, 
rather  than  with  making  It  open,  efficient 
and  expeditjows?  Is  the  present  method  of 
arriving  at  the  facts  of  a  case,  particularly 
our  traditional  method  of  examining  wit- 
nesses, the  most  efficient  that  could  be  de- 
vised without  sacrifice  of  the  necessary  safe- 
guards of  truth?  It  seems  to  one  who  looks 
at  the  actual  trial  of  cases  in  a  more  or  less 
detached  way  that  there  are  many  elements 
of  waste  of  tltne.  eflfort.  and  money  involved 
In  the  average  trial  and  appeal.  There  Is 
also  a  marked  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
both  bar  and  bench,  but  again,  particularly, 
I  fear,  upon  the  part  of  many  judges,  to  try 
to  put  Into  operatio  newer  and  more  effi- 
cient methods.  Pretrial  procedure  Is  one 
outstanding  example  of  that.  In  many 
courts,  1U3  possibilities  have  not  been  thor- 
oughly tested^  and  even  when  It  Is  honored 
by  lip  service.  It  Is  too  often  used  perfunc- 
torily, without  realization  of  its  possibllitlea. 
or  as  a  mere  method  of  compelling  settle- 
ments. It  is  Uue  that  lawyera  are  very 
much  to  blame  for  delays  in  Ulals,  but  It  la 
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also  true  that  judges  have  It  In  their  power 
to  prevent  very  many  of  those  delays,  and 
to  compel  much  more  speedy  and  more  effi- 
cient procedure  on  the  part  of  the  bar.  and 
In  my  Judgment  no  judge  who  does  that  will 
In  the  long  run  suffer  by  It. 

Next,  let  us  consider  briefly  the  actual  dls- 
pcsitior,  toward  the  matters  which  I  am  dis- 
cussing, of  some  members  of  the  bench.  I 
would  not  be  misunderstood.  I  intend  no 
indiscriminate  condemnation  of  either  bench 
or  bar.  I  am  satisfied,  as  you  are.  of  the 
fundamental  integrity  and  good  intentlor.^  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  our  pro- 
fession and  of  the  occupants  of  the  bench, 
but,  just  as  there  Is  at  the  bar  what  I  have 
spoken  of  as  a  negligent  fringe,  who  either 
openly  flout,  or  are  passively  uninterested 
In.  our  standards  cf  ethics,  so  It,  unfortu- 
nately, must  be  said  that  there  are  occasional 
occupants  of  the  bench  who  do  not  seem  to  be 
concerned  about  Its  Improvement,  about  the 
practical  application  of  the  standards  cf  ju- 
dicial ethics,  or  perhaps  about  anything  ex- 
cept routine  performance  of  business,  contin- 
uance In  office,  possible  increases  in  salary, 
and  other  perquisites.  Judicial  Indolence  Is. 
it  must  regretfully  be  said,  a  disease  not  en- 
tirely unknown;  the  disposition  of  occa- 
sional judges  to  delay  unconscionably  the 
decision  of  matters  submitted  to  them  Is  a 
matter  about  which  we  talk  more  than  we 
act;  neUh?r  is  nn  inclination  upon  the  part 
of  sitting  judges  to  opppose  the  abolition  of 
unnecessary  judgeships,  or  the  imposition  of 
some  additional  work  ujxin  their  courts,  a 
thing  unknown.  Almost  every  question- 
naire submitted  by  a  bar  association  to  its 
membership  discloses  that  there  are  a  few 
judges  who  a  substantial  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  believe  permit  themselves  to 
be  Influenced,  in  the  disposition  of  cases,  by 
considerations  other  than  those  of  justice, 
and  I  have  already  spoken  of  what  seems  to 
me  an  Indisposition  on  the  part  of  many 
members  of  the  bench  to  try  new  methods 
and  to  compel  members  of  the  bar  who  prac- 
tice before  them  to  conduct  their  cases  with 
reasonable  speed  and  efficiency.  To  put  It 
In  another  way.  the  machinery  which  we  al- 
ready have,  which  would  conduce  to  more 
efficient  operation  of  the  courts.  Is  not 
thoroughly  used,  but  much  more  efficient 
machinery  might  be  devised  If  we  were  suf- 
ficiently alert, 

1  have  said  that  I  would  recur  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  courts  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  ethical  standards  of  our  profession. 
Many  lawyers  who  have  served  on  grievance 
committees  of  bar  associations  know  perfectly 
well  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the 
enforcement  of  our  ethical  standards  Is  the 
unwillingness  of  some  judges  to  treat  seri- 
ously, when  presented  to  them.  Infractions 
of  our  canons  of  ethics,  so  that.  In  practical 
operation,  grievance  committees  hesitate  to 
submit  to  courts,  for  discipline,  cases  other 
than  those  of  the  most  flagrant  kind.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  should  not  be  so.  Bar  associa- 
tions and  individual  lawyers  should  be  en- 
couiagcd  by  the  courts  to  bring  to  their  at- 
tention disciplinary  matters,  even  If  not  so 
flagrant  as  to  require  disbarment,  not  so  that 
It  may  be  known  that  there  are  lawyers  who 
are  negligent  in  such  matters,  but  rather  so 
that  the  public  may  know  that  the  bar  and 
the  bench  cooperate  In  attempting  to  protect 
the  public  against  such  offenses.  Too  fre- 
quently, as  you  all  know,  it  happens  that 
when  lawyers  have  been  disbarred  for  flagrant 
misconduct,  they  are  reinstated,  without 
publicity,  without  adequate  evidence  of  ref- 
ormation, and  of  fitness  to  enjoy  the  public 
confidence,  and  very  frequently  over  the  pro- 
test of  the  same  bar  association  at  whose  In- 
stance they  were  disbarred.  At  this  point  I 
digress  to  express,  so  far  as  I  have  a  right 
officially  to  do  so,  the  appreciation  of  this 
association  of  the  attention  and  cooperation 
of  the  cupreme  court  of  this  State  In  regard 
to  the  matter  of  reinstatements,  evidenced. 


by  Its  recent  amendment  of  Its  rule  XXVII. 
In  response  to  an  application  made  by  the 
committee  on  legal  ethics  and  professional 
conduct  of  this  association. 

I  make  no  apology  for  laying  so  much 
stress  as  I  have  upon  the  matter  of  ethics, 
either  of  the  bar  or  of  the  bench.  The  up- 
holding of  integrity  and  honor  In  our  pro- 
fession is  one  of  the  declared  purposes  of 
this  association.  We  are  not  tradesmen;  we 
are  not  merely  craftsmen;  we  are  not  even 
solely  practitioners  of  a  very  high  art;  we 
are  members  of  a  profession,  and.  trite  as 
it  may  be  to  say  so.  both  bar  and  bench  must, 
like  Pompeia.  be  beyond  suspicion,  and  we 
shall  enjoy  the  public  confidence  only  to 
the  degree  that  we  thus  keep  ourselves  be- 
yond suspicion,  not  merely  beyond  actual 
misconduct. 

But,  you  may  say,  what  remedies  do  I  sug- 
gest? I  think  that  what  Ohio  needs  is  a  uni- 
fied court,  containing  no  more  judges  than 
are  actually  needed  for  the  discharge  of  the 
Judicial  business  of  the  State,  divided  into 
trial  and  appellate  divisions,  and  with  small 
claims  divisions  for  the  handling  of  minor 
litigation.  If  the  public  continues  to  desire 
elected  judges,  the  judges  of  such  a  court 
might  be  elected  by  appropriate  political 
subdivisions,  with  proper  provision  for  peri- 
odical adjustment  of  the  number  of  judges 
to  the  demands  of  judicial  business,  but  be 
subject  to  assignment  from  place  to  place 
as  they  are  needed,  so  that  they  will  be  kept 
busy,  and  so  that  the  public  will  not  bear  the 
expense  of  unnecessary  judges.  Such  a 
court  should  be  free  to  make,  and  freely 
change,  the  rules  of  pleading,  evidence,  and 
procedure,  in  the  interest  of  as  free,  untram- 
meled,  and  expeditious  justice  as  may  be 
found  reasonably  possible,  and  it  could  and 
should  be  alert  and  astute  to  protect  and 
promote,  by  well-considered  changes,  with- 
out long  legislative  delays,  the  efficiency  of 
the  judicial  process. 

This  may  be  a  counsel  of  unattainable  per- 
fection, but  we  must  always  aim  at  ideals  be- 
yond what  we  can  accomplish  at  a  given 
time.  Hut  If  that  Is  unattainable  or  too  vis- 
ionary, then  we  need,  within  the  framework 
of  our  present  judicial  system,  such  a  rear- 
rangement, and  such  a  reduction  of  number 
of  judges  In  places  In  which  there  are  too 
many,  as  that  courts  will  be  kept  busy,  and  so 
that  It  will  be  demonstrated  to  the  public 
that  It  has  a  body  of  judges  who  are 
busy,  indvistrlous,  alert,  and  careful  of  the 
public  Interest,  and  then  the  bench  may, 
with  confidence,  appeal  to  the  public  and  to 
the  bsu-  for  that  reasonably  Increased  com- 
pensation which,  in  many  parts  of  our  judi- 
cial system,  is  needed,  and  for  some  reason- 
able system  of  retirement  pay  for  Judges  who 
have  spent  long  years  In  the  public  service, 
and  who,  because  of  that  long  service,  and  of 
age.  would  be  unable,  upon  retirement  from 
the  bench,  to  earn  a  competency  In  the  prac- 
tice of  law, 

I  think,  too,  that  the  time  has  come  when 
lawyers  must  make  up  their  minds  that,  far 
from  simply  choosing  between  two  or  more 
comparatively  undesirable  candidates  for  a 
particular  judgeship,  they  shall  see  to  it  that 
in  such  a  case  a  suitable  candidate  is  per- 
suaded to  run  and  is  elected,  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  bar,  further,  to  see  to  it  that 
Ju  'ges  who  do  not  measure  up  to  the  stand- 
ards in  which  the  bar  Itself  believes,  and  who 
are  unwilling  In  good  faith  to  cooperate  with 
the  bar  In  Its  efforts  to  enforce  our  standards 
c'  ethics,  shall  In  no  case  be  supported  by  the 
bar  for  election,  and  this  without  regard  to 
questions  of  personal  popularity,  personal 
sympathy.  In  particular  situations,  or  long 
service  in  a  particular  office 

I  am  not  a  prophet  of  doom;  I  am  not,  I 
trust,  a  wild-eyed  reformer;  particularly  I 
am  not  a  candidate  for  anything.  I  am, 
however,  and  I  think  we  all  ought  to  be, 
deeply  concerned  abcut  the  fundamental 
matters  which  I  have  ultempted  to  lay  be- 


fore you;  that  Is.  the  continued  'existence 
ot  our  Judicial  system  upon  its  present  basis 
as  an  independent  branch  of  government, 
and  the  restoration  to  its  Jurisdiction  of 
great  bodies  of  matters  with  which  It  ought 
to  deal,  and  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts;  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
trend  is  not  likely  to  be  reversed,  unless  and 
until  both  bench  and  bar  are  willing  to  give 
serious,  continuous,  attention  to  these  mat- 
ters. The  mills  of  the  public  dissatisfaction, 
like  the  mills  of  God.  which  In  truth  they  are, 
are  slowly  set  In  motion,  but  when  they  grind 
they  grind  surely,  and  exceeding  small.  And 
BO,  if,  in  yotir  opinion,  there  b-^  in  our  scheme 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  In  its 
continuance,  any  virtue.  If  in  them  there  be 
any  praise,  then  I  ask  you  serlotisly  to  think 
on  these  things. 
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Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Joseph  Leib.  national 
legislative  director,  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II: 

Nrw  YORK  STATE  OUGHT  TO  PAT  BACK  PREMIUMS 
FOR   VETC&ANS'  kTHRCMIKT   rtJNDS 

(By  Joseph  Lelb.  national  legislative  director, 
AMVETS) 

Discharged  soldiers  now  returning  to  their 
Jobs  In  police  and  fire  departments  through- 
out the  State  of  New  York  are  finding  It 
necessary  to  dig  down  In  their  empty  pockets 
In  an  attempt  to  catch  up  with  their  pre- 
miums to  the  State  retirement  fund. 

This  Is  an  unfortunate  predicament  that 
warrants  Immediate  study.  Many  of  these 
premiums  are  averaging  as  high  as  $100  per 
year.  This  Is  staggering  enough  to  some 
veterans  but  then  take  into  consideration 
that  most  of  these  men  served  in  the  armed 
forces  from  2  to  4  years.  Therefore,  re- 
payment of  these  premiums  would  com- 
pletely eat  up,  if  not  exceed,  whatever  mus- 
tering-out  pay  these  veterans  collected  when 
they  returned  to  civilian  life. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  present  requirements 
arc  causing  a  great  hardship  on  many  battle- 
scarred  veterans  and  it  Is  the  cpinlon  of 
AMVETS  that  the  legislature  should  take 
under  consideration  possible  legislation  In 
order  to  correct  this  Injustice. 

An  article  regarding  this  condition  follows : 

"(From  the  Army  Times  of  December  8.  1945] 

•■aMVTTS  PROTEST  PAYMENT  OF  OVERWJE  PENSION 
PEZMIUMS 

"BtJTFALO. — Officials  Of  both  the  police  and 
fire  departments  have  asserted  that  service- 
men returning  to  their  jobs  In  these  two  de- 
partments should  not  have  to  pay  back  pre- 
miums Into  the  New  York  State  retirement 
fund  for  their  pensions,  but  that  either  the 
State  or  city  ehouldHshoulder  the  respon- 
sibility. 

•'  "Under  the  existing  regulations,  veterans 
must  pay  back  premiums  averaging  around 
$100  for  each  year  they  were  absent  from 
their  jobs  while  serving  with  the  armed  forces. 

"  "According  to  Patrolman  James  Piancls, 
commander  of  the  newly  formed  Thomas  V. 
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Brennan  Post.  aflUlated  wth  the  AMVETS.  70 
veteran  members  of  the  post  employed  by 
the  police  department  are  now  dlacuseiiig 
the  8liua,tlon  ■ 

The  returning  servicemen  feel  very  bit- 
ter about  paying  the  back  premiums.'"  as- 
serted Francis.  "Moet  of  these  men  have 
been  in  the  military  service  for  3  or  more 
years,  and  it  certainly  is  going  to  hvirt  their 
pocketbooks.  especially  those  with  families. 
Th?  powers  that  be  certainly  should  not  let 
them  down." 

*•  The  AMVETS'  State  convention,  said 
Francis,  will  be  held  In  Buffalo  December  14 
ar.d  15.  At  that  time  it  Is  expected  that  reso- 
lutions aisklng  the  State  to  pay  the  back 
premium*  will  be  drnwn  up  '  " 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
VU}M     A  I  PYA/inp-p   U'li  rv 

O?  WISCCNSI.N 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdau.  December  11  ilegislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29\  1945 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  renowned  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  made  a  Nation-wide  radio  ad- 
dress before  the  fifty-second  annual 
conference  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Tlie  chief  G-man  gave  the  facts  on 
the  postwar  crime  wave  which  we  are 
now  experiencing.  He  told  of  the  ex- 
panded roles  which  the  home,  the 
church,  and  the  school  must  play  if  we 
are  to  be  adequate  to  cope  with  the  law- 
less tendencies  that  always  follow  in  the 
wake  of  war. 

Mr.  Hoover  pointed  up.  too.  the  fact 
that  the  returning  serviceman,  instead 
of  being  a  problem.  Is  actually  a  potent 
patriotic  stalwart  in  the  drive  against 
hoodlumism. 

F.aally,  Mr.  Hoover  warned  us  to  be 
on  our  guard  again  r  the  wiles  of  the 
collcctivists  within  ;.  •  nudst.  In  par- 
ticular, he  told  us  to  be  vu  ;^r-  again.st 
the  insidious  work  of  the  Communists 
operating  behind  a  thousand  guises 
within  the  ranks  of  labor,  within  the 
chiu-ch.  the  home,  the  schools  them- 
selves, to  imd ermine  the  Republic. 

Mr  President,  I  a  k  unanimous  con- 
so..:  t:Uit  this  iir.:  ir   mt  address  be  in- 
serted in  the  Appe:.c:,x     f  tl.'  Record. 
There  being  no  oojecuon    thP  ndc!;- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  lu  uu  IUlu...j 
as  follows: 

THE  RECONVrRSlON  OF  LAW  EVFORCEMENT 

There  Is  a  marked  similarity  between  our 
meeting  6  years  ago.  as  war  was  spreading  in 
Evrope.  and  our  first  peacetime  raeet'n?^  t- 
day.  The  firing  has  stopped  on  thp  b  • 
fronts,  but  it  la  being  resumed  on  the  heme 
front.  We  had  a  big  Job  to  do  then,  bvit  a 
bigger  one  faces  us  today. 

At  our  Last  peacetime  meeting.  It  u- ,-  n  v 
duty  to  c:  '  t^v  t,'  V  \i  -he  PreKident  s  <'.:t>-  - 
tlve  calling  ur^  n  i);  i.n  a-  f ;.:  rceir.eii*  \o  p;,;- 
tect  our  internal  -f..n:r.-v  i.  j  •  .  (m;i  i;;x  :. 
you   for   assistatice.      Ihe    r.-i:.  .--r    ;r.     sl.i^h 


you  answered  your  country's  call  to  duty  is  a 
tribute  to  your  love  for  America.  Never  In 
our  national  history  have  brighter  pages  been 
wTltten  by  men  working  together  for  a  com- 
mon purpoBe. 

Already.  I  have  expressed  my  gratitude  to 
many  of  you  and  today  I  want  •publicly  to 
extend  to  all  of  law  enforcement  my  heart- 
felt appreciation  for  your  assistance  in  keep- 
ing cur  home  front  sectjre.  It  is  also  my 
privilege  to  extend  to  you  the  personal  greet- 
ing and  commendation  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  Hon.  Tom  C.  Clark. 
As  the  chief  law  enforcement  ofiicer  of  the 
Nation,  he  has  asked  me  to  convey  his  con- 
gr^*ulations  for  a  job  well  dene. 

Tlae  ability  of  all  branches  of  law  enforce- 
ment to  cooperr.te  and  to  pool  their  facilities 
proves  once  and  fcr  all  that  we  needed  no 
unified  agency  to  Insure  the  discharge  of  our 
responsibilities.  I  have  said  before,  and  I 
say  again,  that  there  Is  no  place  In  our 
American  way  of  life  for  a  national  police. 
Our  first  line  of  defence  In  peace  or  war  Is 
the  local  police  agency.  It  is  on  the  scene 
and  can  stnke  at  lawlessness  at  its  source. 
The  role  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion shall  continue  to  be  that  of  a  service 
agency  to  augment  and  bolster  your  efforts 
and  to  handle  those  matters  which  are  Na- 
tion-wide in  scope  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
hometown  protectors. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  we  should  also 
consolidate  our  gains.  At  the  very  Inception 
of  hostilities,  we  were  all  apprehensive  of 
what  might  happen.  That  these  fears  did 
not  materialize  is  a  tribute  to  the  forces 
as.signed  to  maintain  the  jieace  at  home. 

In  every  period  of  national  emergency,  it 
Is  normal  and  natural  for  human  t>eingB 
to  become  panicky  and  hysterical.  There 
la  not  an  experienced  law  enforcement  ad- 
ministrator in  the  land  who  was  not  criti- 
cized for  seeming  Inaction.  We  could  not 
pubicly  proclaim  what  we  were  doing  and 
why.  But  In  no  civilized  land  in  time  of  war 
were  civil  rights  and  personal  liberties 
abridged  less  than  here  in  the  United  States. 
The  civil  rights  which  we  preserved  then 
must  be  preserved  in  the  future.  The  drag- 
nets of  World  War  I  were  unheard  of  In  this 
war.  The  slacker  raids  did  not  recur.  The 
lynchings  and  character  assassins  of  World 
War  I  were  checked.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sabotage  which  everyone  said  would  occur 
did  not  take  place. 

Early  In  the  war.  skeptics  proclaimed  that 
we  were  wide  open  to  espionage.  They  held 
that  nothing  was  secure  and  nothing  was 
being  done.  The  record  is  exactly  to  the 
contrary.  We  knew  from  the  very  outbreak 
of  the  war  that  espionage  was  under  control. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  enemy  was  not 
active.  He  was.  Foreign  powers  tried  to 
steal  not  only  the  atomic  bomb,  but  other 
military  secrets.  For  years.  Nazi  Germany 
had  built  an  espionage  machine  and  an  army 
of  fifth  columnists,  which  proved  to  be  the 
downfall  of  once  proud  nations.  They  spent 
money  with  reckless  abandon  and  were  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  to  train,  develop,  and 
unleash  spies  and  saboteurs,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  throughout  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  counterespionage 
program  which  we  developed  did  more  than 
encircle  spies  and  render  them  harmless.  It 
enabled  us  to  learn  of  their  weaknesses  and 
their  aims. 

There  is  a  universality  to  law  enforcement 
In  democratic  countries.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  the  Integrity  and  devotion  to 
duty  of  peace  officers  in  the  United  States  has 
been  ma:ched  by  our  neighbors  in  the  north. 
in  the  south,  and  by  our  British  allies.  It 
was  our  hapny  privilege  to  be  closely  assocl- 
ii:e-l  ■.v::r;  r.e  security  and  InteUlgence  au- 
tn-  rr:=>s  ;:;  ::.:e  Brw.sh  I;sles,  with  that  ster- 
l.:.t;  :  r^.i:..2.ii.  r.  ;:;  c  t.'.ada  which  has  cap- 
:i:..Hg. '.,;'.   ;.    if    ^tV.    Arr.erlcans — 
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the  BDyal  Oanadian  Motinted  Police — and 
with  similar  agencies  In  all  of  the  countries 
in  the  south  from  Mexico  to  Chile. 

There  were  few  espionage  cases  which  came 
to  otir  attention  which  did  not  have  world- 
wide ramifications;  and  FBI  liaison  agents, 
stationed  frtxn  Canada  to  the  tip  of  South 
America,  received  the  highest  degree  of 
aggressive  ccjoperatlon. 

It  can  tnily  be  said  that  so  far  as  sub- 
version is  cdncerned  there  Is  no  stich  thing 
as  a  domestic  field.  It  Is  International. 
Japanlsm  ra^lfested  in  this  country  had 
its  origin  tii  Japan.  Nazism  in  Germany, 
and  Fascism  in  Italy,  and  without  the  whole- 
hearted spirit  of  mutual  assistance  of  all 
law  enlorceiaeut  agencies,  domestic  and  for- 
eign, the  FHt  could  not  point  to  the  proud 
record  we  ijave  today.  Let  me  Illustrate. 
Germany,  lacking  an  ever-necessary  supply 
of  platinum,  turned  to  the  black  market  of 
South  America.  One  arch  platlntnt"  smug- 
gler was  artested  In  California.  His  trail 
led  through  several  South  American  coun- 
tries. In  ea^h,  the  facts  were  communicated 
by  the  FBI  to  the  established  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  In  those  countries  and  the 
holes  were  blueged.  In  one  espionage  case 
which  centered  In  New  York,  shipping  in- 
formation «A8  getting  out  of  the  country. 
Contacts  of  the  enemy  were  spotted  in  far- 
away Brazil  land  Chile.  There,  the  author- 
ities quickly!  moved  Into  action.  Twenty- 
four  rlandesiine  radio  stations  were  put  out 
of  business,  $0  short-wave  transmitters  were 
seized,  and  ih  aU,  335  espionage  agents  were 
arrested  in  jsouth  America  alone  through 
the  fine  cooi|€ration  of  the  countries  of  that 
continent.     | 

More  than  1 23.000  enemy  aliens  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere  were  identified,  in- 
terned, deported,  or  moved  from  strategic 
areas  througfi  the  Joint  efforts  of  local  law 
enforcement! agencies  and  the  FBI.  We  not 
only  thwarted  enemy  sabotage  at  home — 
none  occurr^  in  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere throu|;hout  the  entire  period  of  World 
War  II.  We  (Of  law  enlprcemeut  can  be  very 
proud  of  thii  record. 

The  wartiiiie  associations  of  law  enforce- 
ment officer8\  of  the  different  countries  have 
brought  about  a  spirit  of  understanding  and 
friendship  wbich  will  inure  to  our  mutual 
advanUge  la  the  peacetime  years  which  lie 
ahead.  I  caijnot  commend  too  highly  all  of 
the  officers  with  whom  we  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  work,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
spirit  of  mutiual  assistance  and  understand- 
ing will  contHnue. 

We  have  f>ced  many  problems,  burdened 
as  we  are  wijh  added  duties,  untrained  per- 
sonnel, and  acute  manpower  shortages.  The 
salaries  paid  to  law-enforcement  officers  are 
scandalously  low.  Community  leaders  should 
hang  their  h|ads  in  shame  when  they  con- 
demn theu-  lical  police  without  first  facing 
the  fact  that!  the  average  officer  could  com- 
mand a  much!  higher  salary  in  the  Indtistrles 
he  protects. 

In  replenishing  our  ranks,  we  should  en- 
list  the  aid  of  the  public  in  improving  con- 
ditions, in  providing  better  facilities,  and  in 
securing  the  modern  Implements  of  law  en- 
forcement. A  community  can  have  no  bet- 
ter investment  than  In  an  alert,  well-trained 
police  department.  It  is  false  economy  and  a 
flagrant  disregard  of  society's  rightful  pro- 
tection to  feduce  essential  enforcement 
services. 

Our  gretest  advances  have  come  through 
concentrated  training  programs  But  we 
have  scarcely  begun  to  scratch  the  surface 
Like  every  other  popular  njovement,  leeches 
and  parasites  have  already  tried  to  attach 
themselves  td  the  field  of  police  training. 
Here  is  a  Job  that  belongs  In  the  hands  of  law 
enforcement.  It  Is  no  place  for  profesulonal 
promoters  with  quack  noatrums  to  sell  nor 
for  stratosphere  thinkers  disseminating  mists 
of  error  and  eomtislon.     Yet.  I  know  of  In- 
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stances  where  ex-convlcts  with  glib  tongues 
have  actually  succeeded  in  taking  part  In 
training  police  and  In  surveying  police  needs. 
The  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  can  embark  on  no  more  Important 
program  in  the  postwar  years  than  a  wide- 
spread campaign  to  lift  police  standards 
through  well-established  training  activitiea 
conducted  by  professional  men  of  law  en- 
forcsment  who  have  dealt  In  the  realities  of 
the  problem. 

The  need  for  Increased  effectiveness  and 
the  marshaling  of  whole  communities  on  the 
crime-prevention  front  becomes  more  im- 
portant each  day.  Lawlessness  has  taken  on 
such  proportions  as  to  even  startle  the  imagi- 
nation. The  crime  waves  proclaimed  in  the 
dally  press  are  not  Imaginary.  They  are  real. 
They  are  bloody.  If  anything,  the  press  Is 
guilty  of  understatement  rather  than  over- 
statement. Let  me  be  specific.  In  October 
of  this  year  serious  crime  Increased  19  per- 
cent over  the  same  month  last  year.  Of  the 
more  serious  crimes,  the  Increases  refiect  32 
percent  more  murders,  38  percent  more  auto 
thefts  38  percent  more  robberies,  11  percent 
more  larcenies,  and  26  percent  more  bur- 
glaries. Crime  rates  are  continuing  to  rise 
rapidly  throughout   the  entire  Nation. 

Tlie  fingerprint  files  of  the  FBI  reveal  a 
criminal  army  of  6.000.000  Individuals  who 
have  been  arrested  and  fingerprinted — 1  out 
of  every  23  Inhabltaifts  In  the  United  States. 
You  know  only  too  weU  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  arrests. 

After  every  great  war  or  period  of  acute 
national  emergency  there  has  been  a  re- 
sclEBlon  Of  moral  fortitude.  This  one  will 
be  no  exception.  I  hope  as  you  do  that  the 
racketeers,  the  overlords,  the  desperadoes, 
and  the  criminal  scum  who  characterized 
the  roaring  twenties  will  not  come  back  to 
the  American  scene.  I  fear,  however,  that 
this  Is  wishful  thinking.  Once  they  get  a 
start  and  find  they  can  succet'd,  we  shall 
face  very  serious  trouble. 

Crime  springs  not  alone  from  a  state  of 
mind.  There  are  many  factors  that  must 
be  considered  in  discussing  crime  causation, 
such  as  the  matter  of  economics,  moral 
standards,  and  social  conditions.  To  com- 
bat the  rising  tide  of  serious  criminality 
which  Is  sweeping  the  country,  we  need  a 
revival  of  old-fashioned  dis^ripline  and 
courage. 

The  abuses  and  maladministration  of  our 
penal  systems  which  release  murderers,  sex- 
crazed  degenerates,  outlaws,  an<l  bandits  on 
parole  or  on  "leave  of  absence"  from  our  cor- 
rectional institutions  to  commit  serious 
crimes  against  our  citizens  Is  constituting 
again  a  national  disgrace.  A  IfJge  i>ercent- 
age  of  the  fugitives  being  sought  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  throughout  the  country 
have  been  the  recipients  ol  ill-advised 
clemency. 

The  Inefficient  and  carele.ss  manner  In 
which  convicted  criminals  are  guarded  in  our 
Jails  and  penal  Institutions  is  ishocklng  and 
in  many  cases  represents  criminal  mal- 
feasance upon  the  part  of  those  charged  with 
the  proper  safekeeping  of  these  enemies  of 
society.  Almost  dally  we  note  hardened 
criminals  escaping  from  confinement  to  en- 
danger the  lives  of  our  citizens.  The  tax- 
payer has  every  right  to  demand  that  con- 
victed criminals  be  guarded  by  men  of  high 
character.  Integrity,  and  Intelligence.  Law 
enforcement  agencies  exist  for  but  one  pur- 
pose, namely,  the  protection  ol  society.  We 
of  law  enforcement  must  be  alert  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  opportunity  to  focus  the 
spotlight  of  public  opinion  upon  the  evil 
conditions  which  presently  exist.  In  this, 
we  must  enlist  the  aid  of  a  sympathetic  press 
and  a  civlc-splrited  screen  and  radio. 

The  responsibilities  of  law  enforcement 
are  ever  broadening.  Not  only  must  we  mar- 
shal our  forces  on  the  front  of  crime  detec- 
tion and  apprehension,  but  thf?re  is  an  ever- 


broadening  front  dominated  by  the  subverter 
and  purveyor  of  alien  isms  who  seek  to  trans- 
form the  America  we  know  and  love  to  a 
land  of  class  struggle.  The  fight  against  fas- 
cism continues.  Tlie  hooting  war  has 
stopped,  but  these  espousers  of  dictatorships 
still  exist,  and  they  have  been  too  well  en- 
trenched to  become  converts  to  democracy 
overnight.  The  evidences  of  Fascist  survival 
are  too  plain  to  Ignore. 

To  the  Fascist  foe  must  be  added  another, 
the  American  Communist.  These  panderers 
of  dl%bollc  distrust  already  are  concentrating 
their  efforts  to  confuse  and  divide  by  apply- 
ing the  Fascist  smear  to  progressive  police 
departments,  the  FBI.  and  other  American  In- 
stitutions to  conceal  their  own  sinister  pur- 
poses. 

The  godless,  truthless  way  of  life  that 
American  Communists  would  force  on  Amer- 
ica can  mean  only  tyranny  and  oppression  if 
they  succeed.  They  are  against  the  liberty 
which  Is  America;  they  are  for  the  license  of 
their  own.  When  they  raise  their  false  cry  of 
unity,  remember  there  can  be  no  unity  with 
th5  enemies  of  our  vay  of  life,  who  are  at- 
tempting to  undermine  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions. The  Fasclst-mlnded  tyrant  whom 
we  conquered  on  the  battlefields  ic  no  differ- 
ent from  ths  American  communistic  corrup- 
tlonlst  who  now  uses  the  tricks  of  th  confi- 
dence man  until  his  forces  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  rise  with  arms  In  revolt. 

America  cannot"  exist  half  democratic  and 
half  Communist  or  Fascist.  If  we  want  to 
Improve  upon  our  American  form  of  govern- 
ment we  will  do  It  In  our  own  way.  In  our 
own  time,  and  with  our  own  blueprint. 
Therefore,  It  behooves  us  to  be  on  guard  for 
an  enemy  that  brazenly  and  openly  has  ad- 
vocated the  corruption  of  America,  that 
spends  sleepless  nights  working  one  propa- 
ganda line  after  another,  that  poses  behind 
a  dozen  fronts,  that  squirms  and  twists  his 
way  Into  those  great  American  forces  such 
as  the  church,  schools,  and  the  ranks  of 
labor. 

As  I  speak  to  you  today,  the  big  guns  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  United  States 
are  aimed  at  returning  veterans,  openly  boast- 
ing that  here  Is  a  new  front  behind  which 
they  can  hide.  They  have  selected  a  worthy 
foe,  for  the  American  Legion  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  are  too  experienced 
In  fighting  America's  enemies  to  be  hood- 
winked by  these  Communist  swindlers. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  for  one 
minute  detract  from  the  heroic  fight  Russia 
waged  against  the  invading  Nazi  hordes,  to 
emerge  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
world.  We  must  not  let  the  antics  of  the 
American  Communist  prejudice  us  against 
this  great  Nation  which  has  the  right  to  any 
form  of  government  she  desires,  nor  must  we 
Judge  the  great  Russian  people  by  the  lunatic 
fringe  which  represents  the  great  majority 
of  American  Communists. 

Yes;  we  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  America.  Law  enfoKe- 
ment  In  the  peacetime  era  must  determine 
to  do  Its  best  to  prevent  home-grown  or  im- 
ported Fascists  and  Nazis  from  reorganizing 
or  regrouping  under  some  other  high-sound- 
ing, misleading  name. 

The  rising  trend  in  crime  once  again  di- 
rects its  attention  to  the  home  and  the  youth 
problem.  More  and  more.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  fault  lies  directly  In  tlfe  home. 
Parental  responsibility  Is  no  longer  In  style. 
This  causes  me  to  suggest  that  a  new  ap- 
proach Is  necessary.  In  the  past  when  a 
youngster  committed  crime,  he  alone  was 
held  responsible  and  went  to  reform  school, 
a  foster  home,  or  was  put  on  probation.  The 
time  has  come  when  parents  should  be  held 
responsible  not  only  to  their  own  conscience 
but  to  society.  Juvenile  delinquency  does 
not  occur  until  adults  first  become  delin- 
quent.   Law  enforcement  must  find  a  way 


to  do  more  to  alleviate  this  problem.  A 
widespread  return  of  officers  to  the  beat,  con- 
centrated efforts  through  crime  prevention 
bureaus,  and  a  closer  contact  with  community 
facilities  win  make  It  a  more  potent  force 
for  social    betterment. 

There  Is  a  need  for  more  realism  In  meet- 
ing the  crime  problem.  It  is  not  pleasant, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  it  Is  the  delinquent 
youngster  of  the  war  3rears  who  Is  now  grad- 
uating Into  the  ranks  of  seasoned  criminals. 
The  most  recent  figures  reveal  that  21  per- 
cent of  all  arrests  are  of  persons  under  21. 
More  persons  aged  17  are  arrested  than  In 
any  other  age  group.  Those  under  21  years 
of  age  represent  15  percent  of  all  muiderers. 
36  percent  of  all  robbers.  61  percent  of  all 
burglars.  34  percent  of  all  thieves.  26  percent 
of  all  arsonists.  62  percent  of  all  car  thieves, 
and  30  percent  of  all  rapists. 

The  whole  problem  becomes  more  serious 
when  we  observe  the  shocking  spectacle  of 
the  rise  In  youth  offenders  during  the  war 
years.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  now  be- 
coming the  postgraduates  of  crime  and  are 
committing  the  more  despicable  offenses. 
The  arrests  of  girls  under  18  yetfrs  of  age 
have  increased  198  percent  since  the  last 
peacetime  year  of  1939.  while  arresta  of  boys 
under  18  years  of  age  have  Increased  48  per- 
cent for  homicide,  70  percent  for  rape.  39 
percent  for  robbery,  72  percent  for  assault, 
65  percent  for  auto  thefts,  and  101  percent 
for  drunkenness  and  driving  while  intoxi- 
cated. 

These  figures  do  not  mean  that  all  youth 
has  failed:  on  the  other  hand,  the  generation 
ahead  of  them  has  failed.  The  bast  we  can 
do  to  correct  our  mistakes  is  to  aid  the 
youngsters  who  have  never  had  a  chance  in 
recapturing  their  rightful  places  and  remov- 
ing those  forces  which  have  contributed  to 
their  delinquency.  Tlie  home,  the  church, 
and  the  school  must  b<!  united  in  a  common 
purpose.  We  need  new  altitudes  of  respect, 
both  for  the  parent  and  for  law.  We  need  a 
rebuilding  of  the  foundations  which  made 
this  Nation  the  greatest  in  all  hiitory,  bul- 
warks formed  of  more  staple  materials  than 
those  of  apathy,  selfliihness,  or  indulgence. 
Oyr  bpys  and  our  girls  are  the  foundation  of 
Am^taa.  to  grow  as  their  parent*  and  their 
surroundings  direct. 

Wehave  a  potent  ally  In  the  returning  vet- 
erin.  Patliers,  older  brothers,  and  even 
mothers  and  sisters  freed  from  defense  plants 
can  do  much  to  restore  tha.  home  to  Its 
rightful  place. 

The  average  veteran  will  come  home  a  bet- 
ter citizen.  He  knows  what  America  means. 
He  has  fought  and  sacrificed  the  best  years 
of  his  life  In  order  that  democracy  might 
survive. 

I  resent  the  libel  that  has  been  placed  on 
the  returning  veteran  by  those  who  would 
lay  the  postwar  crime  waves  at  his  doorstep. 
This  misapprehension  regarding  servicemen 
stems  from  the  fact  that  many  weapons  used 
in  crimes  of  violence  are  either  service  pistols 
or  other  souvenir  weapons  the  returning  sol- 
diers were  allowed  to  bring  home  because  of 
lax  regulations.  Many  of  these  Inevitably 
find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  unscrupu- 
lous black  marketeers  who  resell  them  to 
hoodltims  and  criminals. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  such  souvenirs 
have  been  brought  Into  the  country  by  re- 
turning war  veterans.  Consequently  every 
community  and  all  civic  groups  should  start 
a  campaign  to  keep  dangerous  souvenir  war 
weapons  out  of  the  reach  of  killers  and 
bandits.  Nationally  the  Federal  firearms 
statute  should  be  strengthened  so  as  to  serve 
more  adequately  to  protect  society  and  make 
more  difficult  armed  depredations  upon  law- 
abiding  citizens  by  thugs. 

At  the  very  outbreak  of  war.  In  address- 
ing you.  I  pointed  out  that  oppression  would 
crystallize  a  fifth  column.     We  singled  out 
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th«»  fTUllty  then  and  prot«cted  the  Innocent. 
H' r  •  V  aa  a  practical  lesson  In  Americanism 
u  xnrked.     Ttic  same  principle  should  be 

applied  to  the  veteran.  Give  him  the  under- 
•tandlng.  Irlendshlp.  and  help  he  deserves 
while  he  faces  a  period  of  adjustment.  Those 
few  who  take  the  law  in  their  own  hands 
must  be  treated  firmly  and  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  neither  they  nor  anyone  else  can 
be  Immune  when  "hey  do  as  they  please  and 
fall  to  respect  the  rights  of  others. 

Aa  we  face  the  new  era  that  lies  ahead, 
let  us  do  so  with  the  determination  that 
the  people  we  serve  shall  have  our  best  ef- 
forts and  the  utmost  of  our  protection.  Let 
ua  realize  our  responfilbllltles  to  those  who 
have  fought  and  died  that  democracy  might 
live,  by  dedicating  every  fiber  of  our  being 
to  the  preservation  of  the  America  we  love. 
Let  us  forever  pledge  that  we  shall  keep  here 
In  America  a  way  of  life  that  Is  wholesomely 
democratic,  where  citizens  walk  consciously 
and  fearlessly  as  free  men. 

I  know  of  no  (jreat  cause:  I  know  of 
no  cause  more  entitled  to  receive  the 
enthiislastlc  support  of  every  American  In- 
terested In  the  preservation  of  our  country's 
Institutions. 
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t;:-'  \)-:ry.r-f^  -f  which  is  !o  VPf^^Xxhli-h  ';-■• 
('.'■  h  :.  ;:•..  .  f  ::;e  maiy  thcu;-;\::c;-  •-' 
:-r,:.:-. -.5  now  in  internmcr.i  canip.^  and 
SvdLUir'd  ihrcu-'hcut  Europe  ai.d  A^..i 
A  .Similar  rt'Si'iUiiu:!  is  beinq  in'r!td.^erci 
in  xhe  Srna'p  bv  Senator  ARTHr'R  Van- 
DEKFEFr,  of  Michigan.  dliPrt"  is  nothu".? 
;'.."";c\:;ar'.:.-  new  to  studen^^  of  •"n.o  ref- 
;;■:•*'  MMia':'  n  in  World  War  I  :n  tne 
''--■p,c-  cf  t;uo  rei^olut.,on,  Afier 
W  rin  W .iv  1  the  teniblo  and  :.)!f.->.sing 
;  r  id' n:  ■..  '  rrfin'r'^s  uru:  siateiess  per- 
>o:\:-  uas  rr.td  by  the  creation  of  "Nansen 
pa.v'=p<irrs"  un.;.^-  ti.-  I.-ta^n;.'  of  Nation.s. 
Tr^day,  there  i.s  no  similar  pas.^pnrt  r^v 
fi;  i  f  Identity  for  state'.e.s.s  pfr--nn< 
.Mv  rt  iduticn  seeks  to  request  tiif'  .S'a'.e 
rx  i-.a:  :nent  to  create  .such  pa.sspur;>  U:>v 
a  ra;ed  tliat  is  even  more  pre.vSir.,  ;:■...•: 
af'cr  Wo:-:d  War  I 

L«'<;s  th,in  a  rnoivh  atro  Gfnerui  E:>r-n- 
h'V,v,  r  trld  t!;.-  H  v,;_,e  For*  ii:n  .■\ff..:s 
C>'::'.rriitteo  iha-  *h"  problem  of  di.s- 
p:.iced,  that  L<,  .'a'rde.v-;  persor^s  is  still 
f..r  fr.-n  b.  ni.,  >(0\-d.  adiajotih  a;  that 
tiir.e  suaie  3  000,000  di-spiac'd  f5er.sons 
had  been  return- d  to  then-  torm^r  resi- 
dence-areas from  the  Ame:  lean  ()r,;-.;pi-  d 
zones. 

Since  then  the  forcible  evacuation  cf 
persons  from  CzechosJovakla  and  Hun- 
gary has  added  a  new  caravan  of  our  a 
miilion  other  men,  u nrn-'n,  and  ciidd;-  n 
who  rn:-r  be  !rra:ed  sorr^eu-her.>  ard 
^:!'.  en  <  one  K.::d  .0  -on,otr;-.  food,  ani  on- 
Pt  r'-mity  to  earn  a  n\e:;hir^d  In  to-' 
K.u-ope  of  today  tin.-,  coin"  be  don.- 
without  ro.  :-.  cards.  \vi:.<  c  ;rds,  and 
papers  of  identification,  none  of  which 
are  available  to  exiles  so  long  as  they  are 
classed  as  "stateless."    The  situation  is 


greatly  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  newly  displaced  families 
have  been  uprooted  from  areas  where 
their  ancestors  have  lived  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  they  are  ignorant  of  any 
other  region  or  customs. 

.Aside  from  purely  humariitarian  con- 
sideration is  the  social  effect  this  resent- 
ful horde  may  have  within  Another 
generation.  A.s  Pridtjof  Nansen  told  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1928,  asking  for  aid 
in  settling  the  much  smaller  number  of 
refugees  then  dl.splaced  in  Europe: 

If  Intelligent  human  beings  are  forced  to 
brood  over  a  situation  so  much  against  their 
wishes  and  efforts  that  they  come  to  regard 
it  as  an  Injustice,  and  if  they  are  denied  the 
meet  elementary  forms  of  proteirtion,  there 
Is  the  danger  that  their  physlctil  and  In- 
tellectual energies,  Instef.d  of  being  turned 
Into  constructive  channels,  may  lie  exploited 
In  other  ways  which  will  exact  a  heavy 
reckoning  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  alight 
sacrifice  they  now  ask. 

Today,  General  Eisenhower  calls  at- 
tention to  a  similar  situation  magnified 
by  the  greater  number  of  theje  unhappy 
refugees.  Testifying  recently  before  the 
Hou.'^e  F  ..  t;n  Affairs  Committee  on 
UNRRA.  GLiieral  Eisenhower  said: 

I  class  anyone  as  stateless  who  does  not 
want  to  go  back  to  his  former  area  through 
cerUlnty  of  persecution.  Unless  that  man 
can  be  shown  to  be  a  real  criminal,  where 
he  \£  arrested  and  turned  over  to  the  author- 
ities, he  la  a  stateless  person.  We  have 
thousands  of  those  men,  and  we  have  to  feed 
them  all.  They  have  no  possibility  of  get- 
ting their  fo^  from  anyone  except  from  our 
stocks  of  f )  (1  :\:.(\  .sach  indigenous  stocks 
of  food  as  we  no;.p  bf  ..  able  to  sequester  for 
them. 

Our  great  relief  Job  to  date  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactorily  done,  but  there  Is 
more  needed  rhii.  tl.e  Army  can  give  those 
people.  Futurt'  f»r!i;ca*^;'>n  certainly  Is 
needed.  They  m  u.- a  »r  s  n.ewhere  sometime. 
They  fhould  hrtv>  education  now  and  proper 
nutrition  ran..r  -hHt.  just  shotgun  types  of 
nutrition  of,  suv,  bO  many  calories  a  day. 
Tliere  are  children,  there  are  old  people,  and 
tlicre  are  women.  There  Is  a  very  vast  Job 
to   be  done. 

Among  aU  the  "stateless"  problems  the 
cases  of  political  refugees  from  areas 
now  held  as  parts  of  the  Soviet  Russian 
Empire  are  particularly  tragic  as  they 
are  claimed  by  the  Soviet  Government 
to  be  its  subjects,  and  this  claim  was  ac- 
cepted by  United  States  authorities  until 
last  September  and,  even  now,  is  only  in 
temporary  abeyance.  Deportations  im- 
der  the  Soviet  claim  may  be  resumed 
at  any  time  under  the  authority  of  the 
American  commander  of  the  zone  of 
occupation,  or  by  a  directive  from  the 
President  at  the  instance  of  the  Stat€ 
Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  me  and  by  Senator  Arthur 
V  ND.  NTF-  :,      :  Michigan,  in  the  Senate: 
Concurrent   Resolution  on  Stateless  Persoiia 
Concurrent  resolution  favoring  prompt  In- 
qiiiry  by  the  United  Sutes  State  Depart- 
ment into  the  question  of  affording  state- 
less persons  Immediate  relief  by  legitima- 
tizing their  civil  status  and  their  right  to 
become  sell-sustaining  citizens 
Whereas  there  are  now  in  the  areas  occu- 
j  •  u   by    Allied   mUltary   forces   many    thou- 
sands   of    refugees,    including    persons    who 
have  been  uprooted  from  their  native  areas 
to  which  they  fear  to  return  because  of  the 


probability  of  persecution  for  their  pohtical 
beliefs;  and 

Whereas  loUowlng  World  War  I  so-called 
Nansen  paajports  were  provided  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  meet 
the  needs  of  such  persons,  and  did  meet  those 
needs:  Thefefore  be  It 

Resolved,  etc..  That  the  State  Department 
be  requested  to  explore  and  promptly  report 
on  the  subjtct  of  such  refugees  with  a  view  to 
relieving  immediately  their  present  Intoler- 
able situation,  either  by  means  of  appropriate 
International  machinery  within  the  existing 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion to  le^tlmatlze  and  register  the  civil 
status  of,  aild  provide  cards  of  Identity  for,  all 
stateless  persons  who  are  now  In  any  area 
occupied  bf  any  armed  forces  of  a  con- 
stituent m«mt>er  nation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Orgaplzatlon,  or  by  giving  sufllclent 
and  proper  authority  for  the  above  purposes 
to  the  Intergovernmental  Ck)mmlttee  on 
Refugee  Problems  now  existing  with  head- 
quarters in  London. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution,  a  state- 
leas  person  thall  be  \mderstood  to  mean  "any 
Individual,  free  of  crlminai  charges  against 
him,  who  floes  not  want  to  return  to  hlg 
former  are»  because  of  the  probability  of 
persecution," 
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Speecn  of  Hon.  H.  Struve  Hecsel 
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HON  FRANCIS  E.WALTER 

I       or  PnCNSTLVANTA 

IN.  THE  aODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  11,  1945 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  indude  the  following  speech  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  H.  Struve 
Hensel  before  the  convention  of  New 
Jersey  Real  Estate  Appraisers  at  Atlan- 
tic City,  N.  J.,  December  7.  1945: 

The  aftermath  of  war  is  generally  charac- 
terized by  deep  emotional  upsets  which  often 
threaten  reason  and  balance.  An  atmosphere 
Of  unsteadiness  Is  frequently  generated. 
After  the  I*lrst  World  War,  several  nations 
suffered  violent  Internal  revolts.  In  this 
country,  emotion  overpKJwered  reason  to  such 
an  extent  that  an  eminent  group  of  con- 
gressional Investigators  solemnly  character- 
ized defense  mimitlons  makers  as  "mer- 
chants of  death"  and  annotmced  that  the 
cause  of  war  lay  solely  in  the  aspirations  of 
such  munitions  makers.  Our  consequent 
weakness  at  the  start  of  this  war  was  the 
price  we  paid  for  that  emotional  spasm. 

On  this  fourth  anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbor 
Day  and  le«  than  4  months  after  complete 
victory  over  our  enemies.  tMs  country  is 
again  on  aa  emotional  sprSe.  Reconversion 
la  delayed  by  a  myriad  of  strikes.  There  is 
a  wild  rush  to  demobilization.  Our  people 
seem  determined  to  exclude  all  things  mili- 
tary from  their  private  lives.  The  atomic 
era  appears  to  some  to  promise  terror  and 
devastation.  Others  are  relaxed  to  the  point 
of  limpness  because  of  a  belief  that  we  wUl, 
always  and  without  effort,  be  preeminent  in 
the  atomic  field. 

There  Is  also  what  may  be  called  the  msigic 
formula  group  which  is  convinced  that  tho 
merger  of  o«r  armed  forces  will  be  the  com- 
plete panacea  for  permanent  safety.  Such 
group  resists  all  suggestions  of  care  anU 
study.  Thalr  watchword  is  •Haste."  Their 
plans  are  vague  and  conflicting.  Their 
claims  are  extravagant— so  extravagent,  In 
fact,  that  liiany  of  you  must  wonder  how 
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wc  ever  managed  to  win  this  war,  If  otir  Mil- 
itary Establishment  was  as  sick  as  they  claim. 

The  emotional  heat  thus  generated  Is 
rather  terrifying.  Witnesses  have  appeared 
claiming  that  the  Army  Air  Forces  won  the 
war  practically  single-handed.  It  is  charged 
that  the  weapons  of  sea  power  were  obsolete 
or  obsolescent  at  the  time  of  their  greatest 
successes.  Many  battle-starred  naval  vet- 
erans wonder  if  they  were  ever  In  the  war. 
The  guess  is  often  rej>cated  that  we  could 
have  saved  billions  of  dollars  if  we  had  fought 
this  war  with  a  single  military  department 
Instead  of  two.  It  Is  also  guessed  that  75 
percent  of  our  war  expenditures  would  have 
made  us  militarily  stronger  If  we  had  only 
had  a  single  department  of  some  kind.  There 
Is  also  the  unprovable  statement  that  we 
would  have  won  the  war  earlier  If  the  de- 
partment* had  been  combined.  Proof  of 
such  claims  Is  frankly  admitted  to  be  Im- 
possible. Yet  on  such  unsupported  opin- 
ions— as  to  which  I  am  a  most  doubting 
Thomas — we  are  asked  not  only  to  risk  our 
national  safety  but  we  are  urged  to  take 
that  step  without  Investigation,  reflection,  or 
study.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  mature 
people  could  be  so  carried  away. 

There  Is  admittedly  an  important  and 
complex  problem  before  us.  We  must  es- 
tablish an  organizational  pattern  which  will 
best  preserve  our  national  security  for  all 
time.  National  security  In  its  broadest  as- 
pects— In  defense  against  total  war — Is  our 
objective.  O^ir  plan  must  be  comprehen- 
sive, not  a  series  of  disjointed  and  fragmen- 
tary approaches.  Yet  so  far  we  seem  ab- 
sorbed with  only  the  military  phase  of  the 
problem.  I  can  assure  you  th^t.  while  mili- 
tary operations  are  most  imnovtant.  they  are 
but  a  part  of  total  war.  Military  successes 
are  completely  dependent  on  basic  steps  In 
research.  Invention,  production,  transport, 
and  other  activities  quite  un-elated  to  the 
military  departments.  In  limiting  our  dis- 
cussion to  the  military  departments,  we  are 
not  even  approaching  consideration  of  oxir 
real  national  problem. 

I  have  the  deepest  regard  tv  the  sincerity 
and  Industry  of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee.  Yet,  the  hearings  before  that 
committee  do  not  faintly  rese:aible  a  careful 
study  of  our  national  security.  The  commit- 
tee has  no  staff  to  make  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  over-all  problems.  Its  mrmbers  are  not 
leelslativeiy  familiar  with  the  Navy  and  naval 
afTatrs.  There  is  no  group  ax-allable  to  the 
committee  palnsTak'.ngly  to  Investigate  our 
present  organizations  and  th<!ir  operational 
advantages  or  disadvantages.  The  commit- 
tee members  have  many  other  duties.  Some 
of  them  are  members  of  four  or  five  other  im- 
portant committees.  The  hpiirlng^  are  sel- 
dom attended  by  more  than  6  of  the  18  com- 
mittee members  Down  to  this  evening  only 
1  of  the  18  members  had  attei  ded  all  of  the 
hearings.  None  of  the  Senators  can  devote 
their  entire  attention  to  this  problem  for 
even  a  day  much  less  for  a  we«'k  or  a  month. 
Although  the  Peail  Harbor  Investigating 
Committee  has  most  experienced  coun.^el  to 
organize  and  present  a  case,  this  Military 
Committee  has  none  Confequently,  the 
witnesses  appearlne  before  the  committee  are 
not  subJectPd  to  searching  cros!;-examlnatlon. 
No  matter  how  extravagant  thi*  claim  or  how 
unsupported  the  guess,  there  has  never  to 
date  been  any  demand  for  sulistantlatlon  or 
proof.  We  have  been  entertained  with  the 
most  general  opinion  testimony,  completely 
unsupported  by  real  evidence  end  forever  de- 
fying critical  analysis.  The  pattern  is  one  el 
debate  not  study.  It  Is  conducted  along  the 
lines  of  claim  and  counterclaim — not  analy- 
sis and  reflection.  That  Is  certainly  not  the 
atmosphere  or  the  manner  In  which  to  com- 
pose a  comprehensive  plan  to  preserve  na- 
tional security. 

It  is  time  that  we  attacked  cur  real  prob- 
lem calmly,  coldly,  and  In  a  manner  com- 
mensurftte  with  our  Intellectual  maturity 
and  with  the  importance  of  the  subject.    The 
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selected  solution  mtist  be  able  to  stand  the 
test  of  peac»  and  war.  We  cannot  afford  to 
make  any  mistake. 

W©  civilians  have  had  some  experience  with 
war.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  agree  on  8om« 
Important  facta.  We  know,  whether  cir  not 
It  is  admitted  by  the  military,  that  there  was 
much  more  to  this  war  than  field  operations. 
We  often  emphasized  the  scope  of  our  mo- 
bilization of  manpower  and  material  re- 
sources by  calling  it  total  war.  We  know  that 
the  next  war.  If  there  should  be  one.  will  be 
even  more  total  than  this  one.  Everyone  will 
then  be  In  the  service  of  his  country.  The 
front  will  be  everywhere.  I  doubt  whether 
any  material  resource  will  be  left  untapped. 
Organizations  which  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful In  this  war  may  be  wholly  unsulted 
for  the  atomic  era.  It  Is  for  a  possible  future 
war — not  the  past  one — that  we  must  pre- 
pare. We  know  what  happened  to  France 
When  she  followed  a  majority  of  her  military 
opinion  and  prepared  for  the  last  war  Instead 
of  the  coming  one. 

A  comprehensive  plan  for  national  security 
must  Include  provision  for  marshaling  the 
entire  resources  of  our'  Nation.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say;  for  mobiliz- 
ing every  person,  every  material,  every  tool, 
and  every  skill.  Our  analysis  of  the  elements 
of  security  must  be  started  far  back  of  the 
field  efficiency  of  the  armed  services.  The 
fighting  forces  are  but  the  apex  of  the  pyra- 
mid. The  shape,  form,  and  strength  of  the 
apex  must  be  determined  by  the  base.  The 
testimony  and  hearings  to  date  are  conceived 
in  the  opposite  theory. 

We  should  start  with  plans  for  the  mo- 
bilization of  oxu  material  and  manpower  re- 
sources. A  thorough  catalog  mtrst  be  care- 
fully prepared.  Plans  must  be  made  for  the 
conservation  and  Improvement  of  those  re- 
sources. Orsanizatlonally  such  work  involves 
the  functions  perfarmed  by  our  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  the  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion, and  also  by  the  Departmente  of  Com- 
merce. Agriculture,  Labor,  and  the  Interior. 
There  were  also  auxiliary  Agencies,  such  as 
the  Solid  Fuels  Administrator,  the  Petroleum 
Coordination,  the  War  Food  Administration, 
and  other  similar  agencies.  The  fouiidaUon 
of  security  Is  built  on  such  activities.  Yet 
they  have  not  been  mentioned  In  the  War 
Department  claims.  . 

Stock  piles  of  critical  materials  not  pos- 
sessed by  this  country  must  be  planned,  ac- 
cumulated, and  kept  current.  This  muFi  be 
done  to  support  the  people  in  the  factories 
and  on  the  farms  as  well  as  on  the  field  of 
combat.  Such  activities  are  in  the  realm  of 
the  Metals  Reserve  Corporation.  Rubber  Re- 
serve Corporation,  and  the  Army-Navy  Mu- 
nitions Hoard.  Furthermore,  we  cannot  m  g- 
lect  a  catalog  of  all  foreign  sources  of  criti- 
cal materials.  For  that  we  must  turn  to  the 
State  Department.  And  I  have  left  out  cX 
my  discussion  the  Important  war  functions 
performed  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans- 
portation. War  Shipping  Administration,  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  Selectiva 
Service. 

I  have  deliberately  refrained  until  this 
point  from  discussing  the  role  of  the  scientist 
m  this  war.  I  can  hardly  Imagine  his  role 
in  the  ftnure.  Under  the  direction  of  ci- 
vilian sclenttfts — not  military  leaders— the 
independent  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development  fought  the  war  through  radar, 
sonar,  the  proximity  fuse,  and  nuclear 
ph%-sic8.  In  the  release  of  atomic  energy, 
they  may  have  hnrnessed  some  of  the  basic 
natural  forces.  Others  may  guess  as  they 
want,  but  It  is  not  a  bad  guess  that  all  mili- 
tary men — and  the  military  departments — 
may  In  the  future  be  replaced  by  scienfflc 
groups — nuclear  physicists  and  even  biolo- 
gists. 

Such  are  and  will  be  the  real  basic  ele- 
ments of  our  national  strength.  Agencies  to 
supervise  and  direct  such  matters  wer« 
hastily  devised  In  this  war.  Succsessful 
mobilization  of  those  resources  and  the  co- 


ordination of  those  activities  made  possible 
the  victorious  campaigns  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy.  You  wUl  recall  that  late  in  the 
war  the  CMBce  of  War  MobillBation  was  de- 
vised as  a  supreme  authority  over  the  mili- 
tary- departments  and  the  War  Production 
Board,  which  had  already  been  placed  over 
the  military  departments  in  the  procurement 
field.  If  we  are  really  studying  national 
secinity,  there  Is  the  field  of  stody.  Obvi- 
ously a  unification  or  other  reorganization 
of  the  armed  servloee  would  contribute  little 
to  the  coordination  of  thoae  actinties  or  the 
mobilization  of  basic  rescurces. 

It  a-as  also  In  such  fundamental  endeavors 
that  we  made  our  mcst  aeriouk  mistakes. 
The  coordination  of  cJvUtan  and  military 
research  was  not  the  most  perfect.  Our 
many  material  shortages — rubber,  tin,  copper, 
steel,  food,  and  many  other  Items — were  the 
result  of  bad  planning.  The  determination 
Of  contests  for  fMch  materials  by  tbe  armed 
services  together  against  the  gecerfU  rxMtM 
of  civilians  was  much  more  perplexing  than 
the  settlement  of  the  contests  between  the 
armed  services.  Thf  a)ntlnuous  struggle  of 
our  fluting  forces  to  tear  men  away  from 
the  farms  and  the  factories  affected  our 
national  security  Just  as  much  as  the  B.^ttle 
of  the  Bulge.  Our  faihire  to  train  Industrial 
personnel  and  our  drafting  at  essential 
workers  was  mtKh  more  threatealng  to  the 
Army  than  the  Navy's  recruiting  of  volun- 
teers. It  Is  also  now  apparent  that  the 
existence  of  two  Departments  was  not  even 
a  remote  cause  of  our  disaster  4  years  ago 
today  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  role  of  the  State  Department  In  pre- 
serving national  security  likewise  cannot  be 
underestimated.  In  that  Department  wars 
are  avoided  and  scmetlmes  made.  There 
friendships  are  developed  in  peace  to  mature 
into  aliiances  in  time  ot  war.  The  Army  and 
the  Navy  are  In  reality  but  instruxnentalltiee 
of  the  State  Department.  That  is  becoming 
clearer  to  all  as  the  Pearl  Hajbor  Investiga- 
tion contlcue.s.  The  functions  of  oxu  to-med 
services  can  hardly  be  satisfactarily  deter- 
mined imtil  the  State  Department  has  speci- 
fied the  foreign  policies  to  be  supported. 
The  establLshment  of  the  St&te-War-Navy 
Coordinating  Committee  was  one  of  the  great 
steps  In  the  direction  of  real  Integration 
of  cur  national  security  agencies.  That  Is 
not  even  mentioned  by  the  War  pepartment 
witnesses. 

Admittedly  there  were  many  deficiencies 
In  our  prosecution  of  this  war  'Xhich  cannot 
be  risked  again.  We  fought  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  superabundance.  Tlie  next  may 
be  fought  in  an  economy  of  scarcity.  Now 
Is  the  time  to  prepare  fuUy — not  partlaUy. 
Can  It  really  be  that  some  people  would  liave 
us  study  only  the  military  departments? 

We  can  proceed  from  the  catalog  of  the 
basic  elements  of  security  to  a  review  of  some 
of  our  major  mistakes.  Our  materiel  re- 
quirements were  not  estimated  with  preci- 
Blcn.  We  entered  the  war  with  inadequate 
knowledge  as  to  the  country's  productive 
capabilities.  Pood  ihortpgpa  surprised  us 
frequently.  Otir  allocation  cf  crtttcal  mate- 
rials was  most  Imperfect  for  a  long  time. 
We  never  attained  a  firm  gr;'.rp  on  the  man- 
power problem.  The  recruitln<^  and  training 
of  personnel  for  industrial  as  well  as  military 
piirpoees  was  far  from  scientific.  Men  with 
higher  skills  were  often  used  In  less  skilled 
Jobs.  The  education  and  training  of  research 
men  for  the  invention  and  dev^^opmpnt  of 
weaTxins  and  counter  meestu-es  wear  seriously 
neplected. 

As  stK-h  major  deficiencies  are  enumerated, 
tt  shcu'.d  be  noted  that  responsibility  of  the 
armed  service  departments  for  cvtrwhelmlng 
victory  dwindles.  The  pcs'  »-"<'•  nf  preserv- 
Intx  security  solefy  by  reor  t  those  de- 

partments dwindles  even  i  ..■=^  <-  It  Is  time 
to  turn  from  emotionalism  to  realism.  Reor- 
ganisation of  the  armed  ?•  no  matter 
how  suooessful.  would  he  '  rafmentary 
accomplishment.      An    effort    to    reorganlas 
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that  fragment  a^one.  as  Insisted  upon  by  the 
War  Department,  not  only  neglects  national 
security — It  Is  really  dangerous.  Concentra- 
tion on  the  unification  of  the  armed  services 
as  the  one  •'magic  formula"  may  well  lead  us 
to  a  partial  solution  which  will  hamper  and 
obstruct  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  en- 
tire problem.  We  rqay  also — and  this  fear  is 
supported  by  many  of  the  claims  made  before 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee — we 
may  also  come  to  bplleve  that  In  solving  a 
fragment  of  the  problem,  we  have  automati- 
cally solved  the  whole. 

There  you  have  the  fundamental  Issue  be- 
tween the  War  and  Navy  Departments  todpy. 
Both  seek  national  security.  The  War  De- 
partment believes  that  security  can  be  at- 
tained solely  by  merging  the  military  de- 
partments. The  Navy  believes  that  national 
security  requires  a  much  more  comprehensive 
governmental  reorganization  and  that  to  at- 
tain real  security  In  total  war,  the  armed 
services  play  only  a  pa.-t. 

It  Is  surprising  that  Army  commanders 
And  security  completely  encompassed  in  the 
military  departments.  In  directing  its  In- 
quiry solely  toward  the  advisability  of  unify- 
ing the  armed  services  and  encouraging  field 
commanders  to  give  unsupported  opinion 
testimony,  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  done  worse  than  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  The  basic  elements  of 
strength  are  being  passed  over.  The  atomic 
era  is  being  forgotten  and  paased  by.  Our 
usually  sane  national  thinking  Is  being  led 
astray. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  act  our  national  age. 
There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  develop  the 
galloping  Jitters.  We  have  just  won  a  war. 
There  is  no  war  on  the  horizon  In  the  next 
week  or  month.  We  have  adequate  time  for 
careful  study  and  critical  analysis.  Delay 
carries  no  penalty  Error  may  Involve  the 
less  cf  cur  national  life.  When  a  leading 
Senate  proponent  of  unification  opposes  a 
careful  study  on  the  ground  that  It  will  kill 
unification — when  the  Army  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  can  urge  a  civilian  com- 
mission to  study  the  effect  of  gulded-atomic 
missiles  on  cur  national  security  but  can 
reject  such  a  study  with  respect  to  our  gov- 
ernmental-security organization— when  mili- 
tary field  commanders  can  tirge  that  we  unify 
first  and  find  out  how  later  on — it  is  time 
for  the  people  to  call  a  halt. 

There  is  no  one  man  who,  short  of  a  long 
period  of  careful  study,  has  acquired  suffi- 
cient experience  in  all  phases  of  this  war  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  complete  cycle. 
We  cannot  reason  carelessly  from  the  field 
of  combat  to  the  domestic  front  or  vice  versa. 
The  problem.s  of  each  phase  were  radically 
diffw^ent.  The  field  commanders  know  the 
combat  angle.  They  know  little,  if  anything, 
about  the  problems  encountered  In  producing 
the  materials  and  training  the  men  which 
made  their  exploits  possible.  The  men  who 
worked  in  the  service  departments  here  and 
In  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  other 
agencies  of  mobilization  know  little  of  the 
problems  of  the  field.  I  must  emphasize 
again  and  again  that  this  is  an  enormous 
and  complex  problem.  No  one  phase  should 
be  permitted  to  dictate  the  solution.  It 
cannot  be  solved  piecemeal.  Any  solution 
which  does  not  embrace  all  elements  of  na- 
tional security  should  be  doubly  suspect. 
All  confl'.ctlng  War  Departrrent  plans  fall 
Into  that  unsatisfactory  category. 

To  date  there  has  been  only  one  study 
which  even  purports  to  consider  all  facets 
of  national  security.  Such  study  was  made 
by  Ferdinand  Eberstadt  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  You  will  remember 
Mr.  Eberstadt  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Army- 
Navy  Munitions  Board  and  inventor  of  the 
contruUed-materials  plan,  which  solved  cur 
problems  of  material  allocation.  He  under- 
took his  study  without  any  bias  except  that 
of  a  citizen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  started 
wlUi  some  leanings  toward  a  sln^^e  !y.;'.;tary 


department.  He  catalogued  all  the  elements 
of  national  security  and  checked  the  errors 
made  in  this  war.  Analyzing  such  studies,  he 
evolved  a  comprehensive  plan  for  national 
security.  A  single  military  department  was 
rejected.  Three  departments — sea,  ground, 
and  air — were  recommended.  Decisions  as  to 
policy  and  coordination  of  those  purely  ad- 
ministrative organizations  were  lifted  from 
the  departments  to  a  higher  level.  The  mili- 
tary administrative  organizations  were  to  be 
kept  compact  and  single-minded  for  efficient 
operation.  Here  only  do  I  find  it  recognized 
that  preservation  of  our  full  national  secu- 
rity does  not  lie  in  the  consolidation  of  any 
of  our  existing  governmental  departments, 
tut  rather  in  the  creation  of  modern  coordi- 
nating and  directing  agencies.  This  Is  the 
pattern  for  the  future. 

The  existing  State-War-Navy  coordinating 
committee  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  National 
Security  Council  with  the  President  or  Vice 
President  as  Chairman,  and  with  the  Secre- 
taries of  State.  War,  Navy.  Air,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  a  National  Resources  Board  as  mem- 
bers. Such  council  will  have  a  permanent 
secretariat.  It  will  be  responsible  for  foreign 
and  military  affairs  and  will  maintain  active, 
close,  and  continuous  coordination  between 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  government 
responsible  for  foreign  and  military  policies 
and  their  execution.  It  is  the  improvement 
of  an  existing  instrumentality  and,  except 
for  the  proposed  addition  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  it  is  almost  Identical  with 
the  recommendation  recently  made  by  Walter 
Lippmann  as  a  more  satisfactory  Instru- 
mentality for  determining  our  foreign  policy. 
Such  National  Security  Council  would  have 
under  it  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  a  central 
intelligence  agency,  and  a  central  research 
and  development  agency.  The  three  service 
departments  would  execute  and  carry  out 
the  policies  determined  in  this  permanent 
body.  Unity  is  directed  by  the  Security 
Council. 

On  the  domestic  and  economic  side,  the 
present  War  Production  Board  would  be  re- 
placed by  a  National  Security  Resources 
Board  consisting  of  a  permanent  chairman, 
the  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy,  and  Air,  the 
heads  of  other  concerned  department?,  and 
the  chairman  of  a  Military  Munitions  Board. 
This  permanent  organization  would  estab- 
lish and  keep  up  to  date,  in  times  of  peace 
as  well  as  war,  integrated  programs  for  the 
maximum  use  of  all  of  the  Nation's  natural 
and  industrial  resources  in  the  support  of 
national  security.  This  Board  would  be 
assisted  by  a  Military  Munitions  Board 
which  would  determine  the  policy  and  plan- 
n  ng  of  procurement,  production,  and  dis- 
trlbvtlon  of  military  materials.  Again,  unity 
is  directed  by  the  Resources  Board  and  the 
three  separate  service  departments  are 
Utilized  as  the  administrative  organizations 
through  which  the  domestic  and  economic 
policies  determined  by  these  boards  are  car- 
ried out. 

Such  proposal  really  deals  with  national 
security  In  Its  broadest  aspects.  Instead  of 
trying  to  rely  for  our  security  upon  a  single 
Secretary  restricted  to  military  matters,  it 
establishes  instrumentalities  able  to  deal 
comprehensively  with  foreign  and  military 
matters  as  well  as  domestic  and  economic 
matters.  The  service  organizations  will  be 
prominently  represented  in  such  councils. 
Ther  will  not  be  convulsed  with  attempted 
merger.  Autonomy  and  vitality  In  each  ad- 
ministrative branch  wll  be  supplied  by  a 
split  of  the  War  Department  into  two  parts. 
Efficiency  will  be  preserved  by  seeking  the 
maximum  in  compactness.  Everyone  knows 
that  enormous  size  breeds  inefficiency.  Such 
a  comprehensive  organization  is  directed 
toward  real  national  security. 

In  conclusion,  and  as  aid  to  further 
Investigation.  I  should  like  to  state  briefly 
the  conclusions  I  have  thus  far  reached  en 
this  perplexing  subject.  Some  of  you  may 
And   them  equally  acceptable. 


First,  the  problem  before  us  Involves  all 
elements  of  our  national  seciu-ity.  It  is 
broader  thaa  the  existing  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  The  true  solution  must  be 
equally  broad. 

Second,  I  aim  not  in  favor  of,  nor  opposed 
to,  merger  in  the  abstract.  Merger  is  not 
susceptible  alt  discussion  In  abstract  terms. 
A  merger  is  f  detailed  plan.  It  can  only  be 
disciissed  in  jsuch  terms.  Could  any  cf  you 
discuss  a  mprger  of  General  Electric  and 
Westlnghousf  in  the  generality  of  a  single 
president? 

Third,  I  ain  opposed  to  the  many  vague 
and  conflictmg  plans  proposed  to  date  by 
War  Departiaent  spokesmen.  I  am  particu- 
larly opposed  to  the  plan  of  merger  last  pre- 
sented by  lieutenant  General  Collins.  It 
has  as  its  cefitral  purpose  the  isolation  and 
restriction  o^  civilian  control  of  the  armed 
services  andj  it  is  bad  organizationally.  It 
will  bring  allout  no  economies.  It  will  not 
foster  natiofial  security.  That  position  I 
would  submi  at  any  time  to  any  impartial 
Jury.  The  proposal  is  superficial  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Fourth,  as  ia  citizen,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
with  the  preient  emotional  approach  to  this 
Important  problem.  If  the  delay  inherent 
in  critical  analysis  and  study  will  kill  the 
program  of  »:erger  as  was  Insisted  by  some 
of  the  proponents  of  the  War  Departnient 
plans.  It  is  cl^ar  to  me  that  the  project  should 
be  killed,  "ihere  is  too  much  at  stake  to 
justify  a  heailong  plunge  until  we  know  just 
where  we  ara  going.  The  present  discussions 
and  hearing^  must  be  returned  to  the  fields 
of  analysis,  i  sobriety,  and  calm  reflection. 
You  as  citizens  can  and  must  lead  the  way. 


hJ 
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EXTEMSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  FOLGER 

OF   NORTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  11.  1945 

Mr.  FOLOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution purports  to  make  in  order,  imme- 
diately upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion, consideration  of  H.  R.  3937. 

The  bill  lias  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  of  the  House, 
and  the  resolution  recites  that  the  pur- 
pose of  thd  bill  is  to  repeal  the  War 
Labor  Disputes  Act  and  to  abolish  the 
National  Wlir  Labor  Board.  It  was  stat- 
ed, however,  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  AfTairs,  that,  even 
if  this  rule  were  adopted,  consideration 
of  the  bill  Would  not  be  had  and  that  he, 
as  chairmap  of  the  committee  having 
the  bill  in  charge,  would  not  bring  it 
before  the  House  until  after  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Robert  Ramspeck,  acting  chairman, 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  leg- 
islation proposed  by  President  Truman 
in  a  ccmmuinication  to  Congress  about  a  _ 
week  ago.  '^ 

It  does  n^t  only  seem  but  it  is  a  fact  "" 
that  this  isj  a  procedure  not  heretofore 
adopted  or  indulged  in  by  the  House: 
the  conside|-ation  of  a  rule  to  make  in 
order  actio*  upon  a  bill  which  it  is  not 
contemplated  will  be  brought  up  except 
at  some  indefinite  period  of  time.  It 
may  not  ha^'e  been  designed,  but  it  cer- 
tainly has  the  effect  that  this  rule  would 
circumvent  and  stsTnie  consideration  of 
the  President's  recommendations  as  to 
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labor  legislation  which  he  positively  re- 
quested of  the  Congress.  It  is  quite  un- 
fortunate that  this  resolut.on  should  be 
brought  up  without  the  expectation  of 
action  on  the  bill,  pending  consideration 
of  the  President's  recommendations. 

This  resolution,  moreover,  states  that 
all  points  of  order  shall  be  waived  against 
any  provisions  of  the  bill  or  to  amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs.  This  would 
have  the  effect  of  giving  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs  jurisdiction  of 
labor  legislation  and  with  it  the  substi- 
tution of  any  legislation  that  the  com- 
mittee might  decide  to  bring  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  just  as  the  bill  was  being 
considered  by  the  membership.  No  one 
but  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  would  likely  know  what  sub- 
stitution or  amendment  this  committee 
has  in  mind  to  offer  to  the  House  for 
con.sideratlon. 

This  sort  of  procedure  does  not  com- 
mend Itself  to  the  thoughtfulness  of  one 
who  desires  to  know  what  he  is  legislat- 
ing about  or  is  called  upon  to  vot«  on. 
What  a  substitute  bill  or  the  provisions 
of  a  substitute  bill  or  denominated 
amendments  would  be.  no  one  outside  of 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  could 
know.  Moreover,  it  is  not  contemplated 
that  the  bill  at  all  shall  be  considered 
except  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  addressing 
himself  to  the  resolution,  had  said  that 
he  would  not  bring  up  the  bill  immedi- 
ately, and  expressing  the  thought  that 
he  did  not  know  when  he  would  allow 
the  bill  to  come  to  the  House.  Later 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
stated  that  he  had  the  promise  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  that  if  this  resolution  were 
adopted  the  bill  itself  would  be  con- 
sidered not  later  than  next  Tuesday,  just 
1  week  from  today.  It  was  not  Indicated, 
however,  what  that  bill  would  contain, 
as  the  committee  has  authority,  or  would 
have  under  the  resolution,  to  offer  the 
House  anything  it  desired,  without  such- 
amendment  or  substitution  even  being 
printed.  Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  inasmuch  as  the  bill  in  question  lay 
in  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  for 
a  long  time  and  was  not  brought  to  the 
House  until  after  the  President  had  made 
his  recommendations,  it  would  be  almost 
an  affront  to  the  President  to  go  back 
and  dig  up  a  bill  and  offer  it  under  such 
a  resolution  as  this  one  is,  and  which 
would  have  the  substantial  effect  of  dis- 
regarding any  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  President. 

So  that  it  makes  no  difference  what 
this  bill  contains  as  to  whether  the  rule 
should  be  adopted,  as  we  are  put  on 
notice  that  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  has  reserved  the  right  to  sub- 
stitute anything  it  please. 

The  President  has  made  recommenda- 
tions and  really  a  request  for  legislation 
along  lines  pointed  out  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress.  I  think  consideration 
of  his  recommendations  should  be  given 
a  fair  opportunity  for  action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  not  be  cir- 
ctimvented  or  stymied  by  the  use  of  some 
long-pending  measure,  not  pending  be- 
fore the  House  but  before  a  committee, 
and   not   brought   out   until   after   the 


President   had   made   his  recommenda- 
tions and  request. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  contemplated  to 
follow  the  resolution,  which  calls  for  im- 
mediate action  on  the  bill,  and  in  view 
of  the  recitals  heretofore  made  as  to 
the  conditions  and  circumstances,  I  see 
no  point  in  adopting  this  rule.  To  my 
mind,  it  is  next  to  playing  with  a  sub- 
ject, and  in  the  face  of  what  I  deem  re- 
quired action  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  consider  recommendations  of  the 
President  on  imp-rtr.n*  rubjects. 


Tk«  Atomic    F 
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HON.  ['■L'>  irru.oiv 

or   IXDTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1\T!S 

Monday,  December  10,  1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. December  2,  Mr.  Walter  Myers.  Jr., 
of  Indianapolis,  a  brilliant  and  capable 
attorney  and  student  of  public  affairs, 
delivered  a  broadcast  under  auspices  of 
the  Indiana  Committee  for  Victory,  in 
which  he  discussed  the  potentialities 
and  future  of  the  atomic  bomb.  I  have 
requested  and  have  obtained  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  have  Mr.  Myers'  address  printed 
in  the  Congressign.\l  Record  as  a  notable 
and  worth-while  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  matter.  His 
address  follows: 

The  atomic  bomb  has  done  more  than  to 
fuse  the  sands  of  New  Mexico  or  to  obliterate 
the  cities  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  The 
effects  of  Its  stupendcms  explosions  hare 
rocked  the  world  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
the  physical  damage  which  it  created.  It  has 
become  a  universal  topic  of  discussion 
throarghout  all  the  nations,  from  ctrffee-table 
conversation  to  the  stilted  language  of  diplo- 
mats In  lordly  conference  assembled.  Edi- 
torials, articles,  lectures,  sermons,  publica- 
tions, and  vast  quantities  of  learned  dlatrtijes 
on  the  subject  have  flooded  radios,  news- 
papers, and  magazines.  Most  of  these  re- 
flect little  knowledge  but  great  imagination. 

Throughout  all  this  mass  of  literary  and 
oratorical  effort  we  can  trace  certain  per- 
sistent themes,  however.  One  of  them  is 
an  overwhelming  fear  of  the  bomb.  As  we 
know.  It  has  turned  out  to  be  the  most  de- 
structive force  ever  devised  by  man.  Ex- 
perts have  stated  that  one  small  atomic  bomb 
aid  raid,  If  undertaken  by  surprise  over  this 
country,  could  devastate  practically  all  the 
important  cities  and  kill  over  40.000.000  per- 
sons, l^us  a  little  neighboring  country 
harboring  unfriendly  desires,  with  120  atomic 
bombs  and  an  equal  number  of  long-range 
bombing  planes,  cotild  conceivably  cause 
such  a  catastrophe  if  It  executed  a  sneak  at- 
tack such  as  the  Japs  brought  about  In  Pearl 
Harbor.  Other  scientific  experts  have  theo- 
rized that  solar  energy  can  be  harnessed. 
They  have  pointed  out  that  In  theory  If  the 
rare  uranium  atom  can  be  split,  thus  releas- 
ing the  terrific  energy  resulting  In  the  atomic- 
bomb  explosion,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  very  common  atom  of  nitrogen  can- 
not be  similarly  split.  If  so.  the  resulting 
explosion  might  set  off  a  chain  reaction  which 
might  destroy  all  matt^'  on  the  world.  It  Is 
no  wonder  that  such  thoughts  have  curdled 
the  blood  of  not  only  politlcai  leaders  and 
diplomats,  but  of  buBtnessmen.  Army  com- 
manders, and  labor  leaders  of  the  worW. 


A  second  persistant  theme  whic^  eas  be 
traced  througliout  the  volumlzx>us  nuiterlal 
about  the  bomb  concerns  the  problem  of  how 
to  control  its  use.  ^Aliile  people  are  in  agree- 
ment about  its  deadly  potentialities,  and  are 
united  in  their  fear  of  It.  the  qvcstlon  of  its 
control  has  caused  far-reaching  differences 
of  opinion.  Many  believe  that  it  should  be 
kept  within  the  realm  of  the  United  States  in 
a  tightly  locked  safety  deposit  box.  Others 
believe  that  an  Iriternatlonal  committee 
should  protect  it.  Still  others  feel  that  Its 
so-called  secrets  should  be  revealed  to  all  na- 
tions of  the  world  for  the  future  advance- 
ment of  science.  The  great  amount  of  energy 
■pent  trying  to  solv.*  a  far  gretler  problinn 
has  been  wasted  and  of  no  avail  unless  the 
peoples  of  the  world  solve  a  far  greater  prob- 
lem To  make  an  issue  of  whether  Russia 
or  any  other  nation  should  be  taught  Its 
secreu.  or  whether  Vie  United  States  should 
preaerve  them  In  silence  forever,  is  to  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse. 

The  greatest  probh^m  facing  ttoe  world  to- 
day is  how  to  govern  the  passions  and  wrir- 
llke  tendencies  of  man  so  as  to  prevent  any 
future  wars  wherein  the  atomic  bomb  could 
be  employed.  To  date  the  Ingredients  of 
the  bomb  have  been  used  for  purely  de- 
structive purposes.  With  furvber  develop- 
ment it  could  conceivably  destroy  civiliza- 
tion as  we  know  it.  However,  it  is  under  the 
domination  axul  control  of  human  beinifs, 
who  can  use  it  or  not  use  It,  in  accordance 
with  their  desires.  In  order  to  abandon  it 
completely  for  destructive  purposes,  man 
must  once  nxtre  try  to  form  a  world  com- 
munity In  which  all  peoples  may  live  in 
peace.  The  effects  of  the  atomic  b6mb 
shotild  permanently  dissipate  nationalism 
and  isolationism  and  banish  them  forever 
from  the  thoughts  of  man. 

This  Nation,  as  well  as  the  countries  of 
the  world,  can  best  protect  itself  from  the 
bomb  by  sincerely  and  quickly  promoting 
such  a  world  community  as  has  been  sug- 
gested. Whether  it  can  be  created  by  a  re- 
organized League  of  Natlori5,  or  b  world-wide 
super  government,  or  the  existing  United  Na- 
tions Organization  is  not  as  ttnportant  as 
recognition  of  the  fact  »hat  some  form  of 
Internatfonal  union  Is  absolutely  necessan,-. 
If  we  devote  our  energies  in  creating  such  a 
union  which  will  be  dedicated  to  sen-ing  the 
peaceful  Interest  of  the  world,  we  shall  never 
have  to  fear  the  ron'^roTjprres  of  the  atomic 
bomb 
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Minnesota,  Before  Lutheran  Men  s 
Council 
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HOh.  hLNiviK  SHIPSTEAD 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  11  ilennslative  day  of 
Monday,  October  23  >.  1945 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  on  October  28,  1945.  at 
the  Civic  Opera  House,  Chicago.  HI.,  at  a 
meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lutheran  Men's  Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  greetings  I  bring  are  sincere  and 
frleiHlly,  even  though  tt>e  shadows  around  us 
wUl  lend  a  note  of  grlmness  to  what  I  venture 
to  say  this  afternoon.  Christian  chaiscter  Is 
still  the  hope  of  mankind,  and  its  only  sub- 
stantial, practical  hope.    When  I  look  back 
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over  my  years  of  observation,  at  first-hand, 
of  what  the  Lutheran  Church  has  stood  for 
I  am  sincerely  happy  to  come  here  from 
Washington  and  give  testimony  to  the  pro- 
found esteem  and  respect  In  which  1  hold 
this  great  exemplar  of  dauntless  courage  and 
Integrity  of  character. 

Viewing  the  future,  I  see  the  Lutheran 
Church  faced  with  a  tremendous  challenge — 
a  challenge  that  will  spell  the  difference  be- 
tween national  and  individual  weal  or  woe. 
Aside  from  the  spiritual  mission  of  the 
church,  her  obligation  of  awakening  a  greater 
active  interest  In  good  government  among 
her  memoershlp  Is  more  pressing  than  ever 
before.  The  ciyUi«  need  of  the  times  to  off- 
•et  the  forces  that  are  undermining  the  cause 
ot  iruth.  righteousness,  and  Justice  in  govern- 
ment and  International  relationships  la  a 
wider  application  of  the  tenets  of  the  church. 
Once  again  the  leaders  of  men,  out  of  Ig- 
norance or  out  of  a  mallclcui;  IndiCTerence  to 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  war,  hav? 
visited  a  calamitous  repetition  of  history 
upon  a  tcnifled  world.  Once  again  men 
caught  In  the  mad  chaos  of  their  own  folly 
are  crying  "Peace,  peace,"  when  there  Is  no 
peace.  Power  politics  Is  still  in  the  saddle 
riding  mankind  to  destruction. 

A  reminder  of   past  history  will   help  us 
t>etter  to  understand  this  present  conspiracy 
of  silence  and  better  to  appraise  the  future. 
In  the  year  1785  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  ob- 
served: 

"Among  the  calamities  of  war  may  be  justly 
numbered  the  diminution  of  the  love  of 
truth  by  the  falsehoods  which  Interest  dic- 
tates and  credulity  encourages.  I  know  not 
whether  more  is  to  be  dreaded  from  streets 
filled  with  soldiers  accustomed  to  plunder, 
or  from  garrets  filled  with  scribes  accustomed 
to  lie." 

In  1848  Abraham  Lincoln  said  of  President 
Polk,  whose  complicity  In  the  Mexican  War  he 
suspected : 

"He  Is  a  confounded,  confused  and  miser- 
ably perplexed  man.  God  grant  there  Is  not 
something  about  his  conscience  more  pain- 
ful than  all  his  mental  perplexities." 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Disraeli,  for  many  years  Prime  Min- 
ister of  England,  wrote: 

"All  great  events  have  been  distorted,  most 
6if  the  important  causes  concealed,  some  of 
t^ie  principal  characters  never  appear,  and  all 
wtio  figure  are  so  misunderstood  and  misrep- 
resented that  the  result  Is  a  complete  mysti- 
fication. If  the  history  of  England  be  ever 
written  by  one  who  haa  the  knowledge  and 
the  courage,  the  world  would  be  astonished." 
I  venture  to  say  that  this  quotation  will 
apply  to  all  the  great  world  powers  engaged 
m  this  war. 

Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansing  wrote  of 
President  Wilson's  part  In  drafting  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles; 

"He  has  put  himself  on  a  level  with  poll- 
Mcians  experienced  in  intrigue,  whom  he  will 
find  a  difficult  lot.  He  will  sink  In  the  esti- 
mation of  the  delegates  who  are  not  of  the 
Inner  circle,  and  what  will  be  more  disastrous 
will  be  the  loss  of  confidence  among  the 
peoples  of  the  nations  represented  here  " 

Xven  more  recently  the  brilliant  English 
man  of  letter*,  AUlous  Huxley,  wrote: 

"At  no  pcrhKl  of  the  world's  history  bM 
lyii)(t  been  pmcticed  so  shamelessly  or, 
thank*  to  modern  technological  progrrss,  so 
eactcntly  vt  on  au  vast  a  scale  as  by  the 
political  and  economic  dictators  of  the 
tweiuieth  criitury," 

Already  tvrnis  are  proving  that  this  war 
haa  been  a  tragic  repetition  of  the  cnuaex 
and  results  of  these  ancient  nmictlons.  Yet 
we  are  still  bring  told  that  the  only  thing 
«•  must  fear  is  tear  lUelf, 

History  teaches  us  It  Is  knowlt'.  i 

power    nnd    not    courage.     It    U  .  > 

ihRt  inukca  cownrde  of  men.     It  in  r 

tution  of   truth  that  breeds  huniivn  >    ;        - 
tiou  atid  human  slavery.    Why  is  ii  iln  ..    :. . 


in  the  midst  of  the  present  disaster  we  are 
not  being  warned  against  these  things? 

During  the  past  30  years  men  highly 
skilled  In  the  arts  of  mastery  have  strutted 
onto  the  International  stage.  One  by  one 
these  masters  have  abused  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  usurped  their  liberties,  and  cor- 
rupted their  minds  and  morals.  Always  for 
allegedly  fair  and  noble  ends,  and  always 
under  the  guise  of  a  benevolent  tyranny, 
these  masters  have  succeeded  In  committing 
two  International  crimes  in  one  generation. 

Certainly  these  things  have  not  just  hap- 
pened. There  are  too  many  of  the  same 
strange  threads  running  through  the  pattern 
of  recent  years  for  us  to  continue  to  believe 
our  highest  policy-making  circles  are  either 
ignorant  or  Innocent  of  what  they  are  doing. 

Again  we  are  admonished  not  to  l)e  per- 
fectionists or  starry-eyed  Idealists,  and  not 
to  expect  too  much  from  all  the  grandiose 
promises  and  schemes  with  which  our  otates- 
men  Inspired  our  sacrifice  and  suffering. 
Again,  as  was  the  case  following  the  last 
war,  we  are  told  there  has  been  a  slight 
misunderstanding  among  the  victor  powers. 

If  I  read  history  aright,  this  Nation  was 
born  In  the  bloody  travail  of  Just  such  a 
historic  epoch  of  world  revolt  against  the 
then-existing  social  and  political  tyranny 
as  the  one  In  which  we  now  find  ouiselves. 
The  founders  of  our  Government  knew  the 
historic  background  of  this  revolt.  They 
were  carefully  conscious  of  Its  cause.  Faith- 
ful to  the  lessons  they  had  learned  from 
history,  they  built  the  foundations  for  a 
new  nation  under  God.  Our  Constitution 
was  framed  In  the  light  of  that  knowledge. 

V/hat  was  even  more  Important  Is  that 
our  respect  for  the  dignity  and  rights  of 
human  personality  was  directly  derived  from 
a  Christian  heritage  and  incorporated  into 
the  very  heart  of  our  constitutional  repre- 
sentative Government. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  misunder- 
standing of  these  principles  and  and  Ideals 
In  the  minds  of  our  freedom-loving  fathers. 
There  cannot  possibly  be  any  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  challenge  of  these  historic  truths 
now.  The  American  people  still  know  in- 
stinctively wherein  lies  their  greatest  treas- 
ure and  their  greatest  strength.  We  have 
not  yet  lost  our  faith  that  the  essential 
genius  of  a  free  society  lies  in  its  power  of 
seU-cvitlcism  and  self-correction.  We  have 
not  become  such  moral  Ingrates  as  to  expect 
Almighty  God  to  save  us  from  the  conse- 
quences of  acts  which  he  has  given  us  the 
wits  to  avoid,  yet,  If  these  further  catas- 
trophies  are  not  to  befall  us,  we  must  now 
demand  a  day  of  reckoning. 

Remember  the  Atlantic  Charter,  which 
was  promised  to  every  nation — the  great  and 
small,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  victor 
and  the  vanquished— and.  Individually,  to 
the  black,  to  the  brown,  to  the  red.  to  the 
yellow,  and  to  the  white  alike?  It  has  be- 
come the  "Atlantic  barter." 

When  the  wraps  of  propaganda  are  taken 
from  off  the  "four  freedoms,"  we  shall  find 
the  "four  horsemen"  again  charging  down 
the  corridors  of  time. 

When  our  liberation  of  the  tragic  peoples 
of  Europe  and  Asia  is  expased.  we  shall  find 
them  transferred  from  the  hands  of  one  die- 
tator  Into  the  bluudy  unU  tyrannical  hands 
of  another. 

Our  "juiitice"  has  become  a  masterpiece  of 
nuukcry  In  which  we  have  taken  over  the 
purge  techniques  of  our  enemies  and,  at  the 
•ame  time,  revived  and  extended  to  the  white 
race  the  savagery  of  slave  labor. 

The  "peace"  about  which  our  self-ntyled 
International  nuihurltlea  are  shouting  from 
the  housetops,  la  merely  the  extension  of 
irutal  war  techniques  tu  mllllohs  of  helpless 
and  Innocent  men.  women,  end  children. 

The  "Interim  nirreements,"  under  which 
the  victor.  ;.;,-  u'  rjuptiuR  to  hold  the  mad 
cilttOi  of  i-u.^i-c  a:.a  Aslu  lOgelhtf,  hHVt  be- 


come brutal.  Immoral,  and  uneconomic  po- 
litical absurdities. 

If  our  finagicial  books  were  balanced,  we 
would  find  thit  America,  as  the  world  spend- 
thrift and  chief  advocates  of  International 
pump-prlmlne.  Is  the  first  great  nation  In  his- 
tory to  have Tfought  two  wars  In  order  to 
finance  a  bankrupt  Imperialism.  Even  the 
London  Econinlst,  one  of  the  greatest  Inter- 
preters of  International  affairs  in  the  British 
Empire,  has  tfce  crnce  to  admit  that  England 
now  needs  tejpOO.OOO.OCO,  not  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelkcr  but  to  finance  her  armies 
of  occupation  all  around  the  world.  Russia 
Is  asking  mow  billions,  so  she  can  continue 
her  Imperlalitlc  program  and  her  enslave- 
ment and  puige  of  eastern  Furope.  the  Near, 
the  Middle,  and  the  Far  East. 

International  law  has  degenerated  Into 
International  anarchy.  In  which  there  Is  not 
a  single  InteinatloniU  law,  principle,  agree- 
ment, covenatit.  or  purpose  held  in  common 
among  or  blijdlng  upon  even  the  Big  Three. 

Even  while  I  speak,  our  one  world  Is  be- 
ing carved  ujj  by  three  powers  behind  closed 
doors  without  the  advice  or  cooperation  or 
consent  of  tie  suffering  millions  involved. 

Then  what  Ido  these  men  me.in  when  they 
cry  "Peace"?!  We  need  only  to  read  be- 
tween the  Hues  of  the  foregoing  statements 
of  the  present  ugly  International  facts  of  life 
for  the  answer. 

"Give  us  rB|ore  power,"  our  statesmen  cry. 
Again  the  st^te  supreme,  whose  greed  for 
the  products  lof  man's  toll  and  suffering  can 
never  be  gratified,  rears  Its  ugly  head. 

"We  shall  ejiforce  the  peace,"  our  statesmen 
shout.  Yes.  they  are  enforcing  peace  upon 
the  mlUlonsl  ot  their  economic  slaves  In 
Africa  and  A|ia,  and  they  are  doing  It  with 
American  lentl-lease  tanks,  guns,  and  ammu- 
nition. The  jpeople  of  the  British,  French, 
and  Dutch  Ea|st  Indies  have  been  working  In 
slavery  over  ^  century  for  the  sisal  and  rub- 
ber monopolies  on  these  plantations.  Their 
wages  have  teen  from  40  cents  to  $1.25  a 
week.  They  want  to  be  free.  They  were 
promised  independence  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  They  are  now  fighting  to  achieve 
that  freedom.  Ti:e  British,  the  Dutch,  and 
the  French  Oovernments  are  fighting  these 
people  with  American  lend-lease  tanks  and 
guns,  and  o^r  State  Department  has  re- 
quested thes#  governments  to  remove  the 
words  "Made  in  the  United  States"  from 
these  instrunients  of  warfare  that  American 
workingmen  pnd  American  taxpayers  pro- 
duced to  be  Used  for  freedom. 

It  was  In  |918  that  Ernst  Troelsch,  the 
great  German'  historian,  sadly  lamented  to  a 
friend: 

"What  have  we  witnessed  since  Hegel's 
time  but  the  gradual  draining  away  of  otir 
native  belief  Iti  the  power  of  the  spirit  to  rule 
history?" 

Was  It  not  jSt.  Paul  who  said  of  the  »vlls 
of  his  time: 

"We  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood 
but  against  principalities  and  powers; 
against  the  tfulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world;  agalnsi  spiritual  wickedness  In  high 
places."  I 

It  w.<*s  the  «nlnent  theologian,  Emll  Brun- 
ner.  who  so  torcefuUy  stated  the  dilemma 
and  the  ohal  enge  men  of  every  age  con- 
front, when  til  said: 

"II  It  were  truly  poMible  for  the  State  to 
make  men  ov  t  of  wild  animals,  would  It  be 
neoeasary  for  the  Btata  to  make  wild  beasts 
out  of  men?" 

America  cai  never  discharge  her  aspiration 
to  world  Icadirshlp  by  proposing  hnphaMtd. 
fnrr-iinviiii'  doctrines  and  policies  of  govern- 
ju.iii,  iiuu  r  lit  home  or  abroad,  which  the 
pugrs  ot  hli  tory  reveal  have  repeatedly 
wrecked  governments  nnd  clviUiatlons  since 
the  beginning  of  time. 

The  challetKe  that  is  ours  can  neither  be 
declined  nor  Snored:  thi«  forfeit  Is  freedom, 
collective  and  personal  alike. 

Should  we  tall,  inevitably  our  "bravt  new 
world"  bocomis  a  mlMrable  hovel. 
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It  was  to  save  us  from  these  calamities 
that  the  mothers  of  America  gave  millions 
of  their  sons  to  the  war.  We  had  over  a 
million  casualties  and  over  a  qutu-ter  of  a 
million  dead.  If  the  history  of  diplomacy 
and  power  politics  repeats  Itself,  these  boys 
Will  have  died  In  vain. 

"Mourn  not  for  the  dead. 
Who  In  the  soft  earth  He. 
Dust  to  dust  as  will  you  and  I. 
But  mourn,  rather,  for  the  silent  meek 
Who  know  the  world's  wrongs 
But  dare  not  speak." 


Chiuiai   Inhur.ianity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HUN.HLNRiKSHifyiFAi) 

or   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  11  (ICQislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29\  1945 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "OflBcial 
Inhumanity. '  by  the  editor  of  the  Luth- 
eran Outlook,  published  in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of  that  magazine.  The  editor 
is  Rev.  E.  E.  Ryden.  I  ask  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  follow- 
ing the  address  which  I  have  asked  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OFFICIAL    INHUMAN  rTY 

Peace  has  come  to  the  world,  but  as  yet 
there  is  no  peace.  The  spirit  of  hatred 
aroused  by  the  passions  of  war  continue  to 
persist  despite  the  fact  that  war  drums  have 
ceased  to  beat,  and  there  are  numerous  evi- 
dences that  the  flames  of  animosity  are  being 
fanned  by  sinister  forces.  Inhumanity  and 
even  brutality  are  being  practiced  in  a  man- 
ner that  is  shocking  to  the  Christian  con- 
science. Millions  of  human  beings  are  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  and  yet.  In  America  at 
least,  there  appears  to  be  no  official  cogni- 
zance of  the  fact.  And  the  American  people 
are  being  kept  strangely  in  ignorance  of  the 
awful  catastrophe  that  has  belallcn  a  large 
part  of  the  world's  (>opulatlon. 

We  are  referring  primarily  to  the  appalling 
tragedy  that  has  come  to  the  German  people. 
We  have  no  plea  for  the  despicable  despotubm 
which  for  six  long  years  brought  untold 
misery  to  mankind.  It  has  been  brought 
down  to  the  perdition  which  It  richly  de- 
served. But  we  do  raise  a  voice  In  solemn 
protest  sgalnst  the  Inhumanity  which  today 
U  being  practiced  by  the  victor  nations 
against  the  German  people,  many  of  whom 
have  suffered  from  their  tyrannical  leaders 
longer  than  the  peoples  of  other  countries. 
And  we  do  plead  for  pity  and  merry  fur  the 
millionB  of  Innocent  children  who  in  nu  way 
could  be  held  reaponsible  for  the  crimes  of 
their  war  lords,  but  who  now  are  become  the 
chief  victims  ol  the  judgment  which  has 
fallen. 

Tens  of  thouMnda  of  these  children  are  al- 
ready dead  from  exposure  and  starvation. 
Other  tens  of  thousands  will  perish  for  want 
of  fv>od,  clothing,  medicine,  nnd  nhaltsr  dur- 
ing the  bitter  months  of  winter  that  lie 
ahead.  They  roam  tlie  highways,  iheae  chil- 
dren, some  with  parents  and  others  alone. 
But  their  psrenu  are  often  as  helpUa*  and 
deatttutr  nu  they. 

Whrre  did  they  come  from?  Tl^ey  came 
from  the  terrlturlN  taken  over  by  the  Run- 
alana,  Pulea,  and  Catcha  in  eastern  Europe. 


The  minority  problem  In  many  parts  of  east- 
ern Europe  has  always  been  a  troublesome 
one.  The  minorities  have  been  a  source  of 
Irritation  to  the  ruling  majority  peoples. 
The  Russians,  Poles,  and  Czechs,  however, 
have  evidently  found  a  simple  solution  for 
the  minority  prct)lem.  They  have  deter- 
mined that  there  shiUl  be  no  minority.  And 
that  Is  why  some  19,000,000  to  18.000  000 
people  of  Bast  Prussia,  Poland,  Csechoelo* 
▼akla.  Pomeranla.  the  Baltic  States,  and  81- 
lecla  are  now  wandering  the  highways  of 
eastern  and  central  Europe,  driven  from  their 
homee,  dlspoesesaed  of  all  they  owned  In  the 
world,  and  compelled  to  beg,  to  steal,  or  to 
die. 

British  Foreign  Secretary  Bcvin  recently 
told  Parliament  that  the  refugee  scenes  ho 
had  witnessed  in  Brrlln  beggared  description, 
"As  I  watched,"  he  said,  "I  felt,  'my  Ood,  that 
is  the  price  of  man's  stupidity  and  war.'  It 
was  the  most  awful  sight  you  could  possibly 
see."  And  moet  of  the  refugees,  he  added. 
were  women  and  children.  Although  he  did 
not  say  it,  the  implication  was  clear  that  the 
RuRslans  had  taken  the  husbands  and  fatheis 
as  slave  laborers. 

And  In  this  revolting  slave  business,  the 
United  States  also  stands  with  guilty  hands. 
Diiring  the  month  of  July  the  communica- 
tions zone  of  the  United  Slates  forces  In 
Europe  turned  over  320  000  German  prisoners 
to  the  French  and  278.000  to  the  British,  for 
reconstruction  work.  These  figures  did  not 
take  Into  account  other  thousands  of  German 
prisoners  already  turned  over  by  the  Sixth 
and  Twelfth  American  Armies.  However, 
after  the  International  Red  Cross  reported 
that  the  slave  laborers  turned  over  to  the 
French  were  receiving  Inhuman  treatment, 
further  transfers  were  halted  by  General 
Eisenhower. 

The  other  week,  some  2.474  of  these  slave 
laborers  were  returned  to  the  Americans  by 
the  French.  Correspondents  described  them 
as  "a  beggar  army  of  pale,  thin  men  clad 
in  vermin  infested  tatters.  '  All  were  pro- 
nounced unfit  to  work — three-fourths  of 
them  because  of  malnutrition.  Nineteen  per- 
cent were  severe  cases  requiring  infirmary 
treatment.  Said  Associate  Press  photog- 
rapher Henry  Oriffin,  who  took  pictures  of 
the  piled  corpses  in  every  German  concen- 
tration camp  from  Buchenwald   to  Dachau: 

"The  only  difference  I  can  see  between 
these  men  and  those  corpses  Is  that  here 
they're  still  breathing." 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  some  of  the 
leading  churchmen  of  Germany,  men  who 
suffered  persecution  at  the  hands  of  their 
Nazi  oppressors  because  they  would  not  sub- 
scribe to  their  pagan  philosophy,  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  If  they  helped  to  betray 
their  country  into  the  hands  of  enemies 
who  are  even  more  pagan  and  inhuman  than 
their  former  political  tyrants.  Bishop  Theo- 
philus  Wurm.  provisional  head  of  the  newly 
organized  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany,  in 
a  recent  letter  to  Dr.  G  K.  A  Bell.  Anglican 
Bialiop  of  Chlcheatar,  aaka  bitterly  it  it  was 
necesnary  that  once  again  In  history  the 
victorious  powers  should  "come  to  be  tn- 
fosted  by  the  spirit  of  those  they  have  van- 
quished," 

"Waa  It  not  poaaible, "  he  aaki,  "to  Uke 
preventive  mtaaurea  in  order  to  save  Inno- 
cent women  and  children  from  ghastly 
mt*eryf  Waa  It  really  neoeoaary  to  proceed 
in  Hurl)  a  manner  that  the  war  propaganda 
of  Ooebbelt  seemed  to  be  vindicated?" 

Binhnp  Wurm  recalls  the  pledge  of  the  Al- 
lied statesmen  at  Tehran  in  which  It  waa 
stated  that  "we  will  not  rest  until  we  have 
won  the  victory  over  tyranny  for  freedom 
and  tolerance,"  and  then  he  adds: 

"Row  we  long  to  see  this  pledge  redeemed. 
The  future  denllny  of  the  human  r«oe  will 
be  determined  by  the  outcome  of  the  stiuggle 
between  the  hewihen  spirit  of  revenge  and 
the  Christian  spirit  of  mercy  and  luigiveneM. 
Which  will  prcvailf 


"The  spirit  of  forgiveness  woo  the  day  in 
1815,  after  Europe  had  l>een  freed  from  en- 
slavement endured  for  20  years  under  Na- 
poleon. A  peace  was  mnde  which  respected 
the  Integrity  of  Prance  proper.  The  spirit  of 
forgiveness  did  not  prevail  in  1918-19. 
Today  whole  German  populations  are  sub- 
jected to  the  harshest  retribution." 

Strangely  enough.  It  Is  England— the  coun- 
try that  suffered  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  from  the  destructive  fury  of  the  Nasi 
war  machine — that  has  shown  the  first  evi- 
dences of  an  awakened  conscience  regarding 
the  vindictive  measures  pursued  by  the  Allies 
In  Germany  The  recent  dlscuaslon  in  the 
British  Parliament  regarding  the  miseries  of 
the  German  people  was  led  by  Foreign  Sec- 
retary Bevln  hlmselt  and  brought  on  one  of 
the  moet  remarkable  emotional  outbursts 
witnessed  In  many  years  One  lawmaker 
who  ventured  to  remark  that  he  was  indif- 
ferent to  the  fate  of  the  Oermoa  people  was 
silenced  with  cries  of  "shanio '  from  bis 
colleagues  Another  denounced  In  bitter 
terms  v.hat  he  railed  the  lunatic  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

What  is  this  "lunatic  policy"  of  our  Na- 
tion? Is  It  a  form  of  app>«a8emont  by  which 
we  have  given  free  rein  to  Rvssia,  Poland, 
France,  and  other  of  our  allies  to  carry  on 
in  any  fashion  they  desire.  Just  in  order  to 
avoid  friction  with  them  and  to  keep  them 
cooperating  with  us? 

From  the  lips  of  one  of  our  returned  chap- 
lains who  was  an  eyewitness  at  the  scene, 
we  have  heard  how  hungry  German  children 
digging  in  the  garbage  cans  of  a  certain 
American  outfit  in  the  hope  of  finding  food 
during  the  early  days  of  the  occupation  ot 
Germany,  were  driven  away  by  American 
soldiers.  This  does  not  sound  Uke  the  deed 
of  American  men.  Our  fighters  do  not  ordi- 
narily act  that  way.  They  would  rather  share 
their  candy,  gum.  and  food  with  hungry 
youngsters.  But  even  American  soldiers  were 
helpless  in  the  face  of  grim  otScial  orders 
that  not  only  prohibited  them  from  frat- 
ernizing with  the  conquered  enemy  people* 
but  also  denied  them  the  right  to  reveal  any 
human  kindness.  Was  this  also  a  part  of 
the  lunatic  policy  of  cur  country? 

And  what  about  UNRRA?  Is  it  a  fact 
that  this  agency,  which  has  billions  of  dol- 
lars at  Its  disposal  for  relief  woik.  is  pre- 
vented from  giving  any  aid  to  former  enemy 
peoples?  If  so.  who  is  responsible  for  this 
situation?  Is  It  a  part  of  a  coldly  calculated 
official  Inhumanity  by  which  the  Allied  na- 
tions hope  to  reduce  the  German  people  to  a 
state  of  helplessness? 

In  contrast  with  the  strange  cloak  of 
silence  which  Washington  ha«  thrown  ever 
the  desperate  plight  of  Germany's  dtepos- 
sessed  millions,  warning  voices  are  t>eglnnlng 
to  be  raised  In  various  parts  ot  the  United 
States.  "The  peace  is  being  lost  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  as  fast  as  it  u  possible  for  five 
nations  to  lose  it,"  declared  John  Nevin  Sayie. 
cosecretary  of  the  national  I-'ellowohlp  of 
RecunclUatlon.  In  a  mldwcstern  address,  as  he 
told  of  the  brutal  deportatio)\»  In  eaetein 
Europe.  "The  age  that  is  coming  In  muat 
be  mnrked  by  nonviolent  spin tiiiil  toroti  Uii- 
leea  that  force  is  charaoveru'  ■    ,         > 

come,  there  won't  be  any  age  >  ■\ 

talking  about  or  making  an  efiort  to  save 
for  our  children," 

Dr  John  A  Mackay,  prealdent  of  PrinoeUm 
Theological  Seminary,  echoed  Uie  same  erntt- 
meat  when  he  said,  "If  the  world  duplavs 
tnt«reat  excltialvely  i 

guilt,  it  Will  create  a  (.  .<.    ,i 

dangerouB  reactions 

And  former  President  Hoover  is  even  more 
deeply  ooncerned.  In  an  addreoe  at  Wileon 
OoUege,  Pr"-'v<ranla,  emphasiaing  the  need 
of  a  reO(>:  i  o(  the  intellectual,  moral, 

and  apirituiti  lue  of  mankind  from  the  olMCll 
of  war  to  the  lite  ot  peace,  he  spoke  aobeHf 
about  our  dulled  sense  o(  liuvh,  nur  dam- 
aged lenee  of  Juntu-e,  our  1<m  of  senoitivr. 
nees  to  brutality,  and  at  least  the  partial 
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loM  Of  our  IdMli  of  frMdom.  If  the  AlUe.1 
pertUt  In  their  present  policy  of  visiting  on 
the  children  o(  millions  of  Germans  and 
jHpanene  the  slna  of  their  fathers  and  seek 
to  reduce  the  economic  life  of  comUiR  gen- 
erations to  the  low  levels  of  an  agrlculturnl 
state,  warned  Mr.  Hoover,  they  will  "crente 
gigantic  cesspools  of  hate,  poverty,  and  con- 
spiracy against  the  world." 

These  sre  solemn  words,  and  America  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  do  well  to  ponder 
t^em  earnestly  The  time  has  evidently 
come  when  the  church  must  raise  Its  voice 
in  protest,  and  In  no  uncertain  words,  ai^alnst 
the  vindictive  and  brutal  spirit  of  revenue 
which  appears  nt  the  present  time  to  ani- 
mate the  victorious  nations.  The  world  Is 
In  utter  chaos,  morally.  ■ptrltuiiUy.  economl* 
cully,  and  politically,  and  H  U  cirirtlnK  rnp- 
Jdly  cloaor  to  the  abyss  of  complete  disaster. 
Mliltonx  are  In  the  grip  of  despair.  Revolu- 
tion* everywhere  are  In  the  mnkUtK  It  Is 
alreudy  Inte,  very  late,  If  m:»  '     »>«« 

•aved  rrom  nnother  appalllUK 

Iiiatead  of  discussing  the  probability  «(  a 
third  world  war  and  the  horrors  which  tho 
atomic  b<imb  wilt  bring  to  such  n  Mirnu-dr, 
let  the  nntlons  be  summoned  for  a  pence 
conference.  And  let  It  truly  be  a  peace  con- 
reren(*e  and  not  the  breeding  ground  tor 
another  war  The  devils  of  hate  have  alrendy 
ruled  long  enough,  and  a  sorry  mess  they 
hnve  made  of  0«>d's  fntr  world  It  Is  time 
to  let  the  Prince  of  Peace  begin  His  reiun 
ill  the  coiiiicite  of  the  nations  and  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 


Sl.^vc  l-.ibor  in  Kuron 
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or  MINNUOTA 

HI       1  -;\TK  or  THE  UNITED  BTATM 

U.'ccmbrr  It  (U'(jislativr  day  of 
'/o'irfnv    Or/ofxT  39).  1945 

in       !  ' :  -     M     i'rt'.><ld('nt.  fgr- 


Mi    'iiir^  ■  !^ 
licr  In  1  !  It  the  RrronD 

■omc  I'd;;.....     ;.....:.   j..  ;...   U\  ChWwvA)  on 
the  asth  of  Octobor,     I  now  u.sk  ununl- 

ih.  u     . .  !'  . !'   '  >  I.e.-  rrii\tt«tt  m  the 

l;i  :  .  ;.;i    '    ■i.-A     ,.■    <■  \    11  ii:.\i)f,S  t'ttl'llfl'   In 

ti        •  >l  fntttird  "Bluve  U- 

b«u  in  hill  up- ,    ti.Mu  thr  C^t'tobrr  4,  104R. 

Hviir  of  the  WMit<l«-ier   i\  vory  rxoellrtUly 

'   (  :   iDlhht^il  Jn 


t  ( M   ^  f  1 1 


>i  hit    I  It \ii , 


W.AVI    I.AR(ia    IN    KtlNoel 

roinn^eitting  on  the  inhunutnlty  of  the  use 
of  Oertttnn  slave  labor  by  the  Itvusinns  to  re. 
build  the  devuHlated  KftAs  of  the  Muvlet,  Fr. 
V<  '    ^^        n,  a.  J„  Mya  m  a  itttar  to 

Ai 

While  i(  IS  true  that  Clreat  Britain  ntul  the 
Unlird  States  have  not  desceiulrd  to  the 
depth  of  u«lng  slave  Inbor,  one  wonders  why 
ther*  hat  bvtn  no  (nitcry  against  this  rettirn 
to  blirbarlain  front  our  Onvemrnent  or  from 
the  Amerlcttit  preaa,    c  u     i   ! 

thiu  the  lute  of  slave  \     in    \<  . 

ihe»u  with  our  approval. 

A  few  Weeks  ago  t  received  n  personal  letter 
from  one  of  otir  ablest  and  most  experienced 
war  correspondents  tinw  in  Btirope  Ho 
writes:  "A  rtiplnnmt  front  M<'scow  told  me 
thnt    !•  V    ncccpted    there   that 

ftrovnui  In    the    slave-worker 

cainiMi  of  1  >,U  «»lbc!  \  !>)gh  Polish 

diplurant    t....;    i,.f    tiw.  •       ,v   thttt    of 

1,700.000  Poles  foi  i     v  the  Redl 

to  the  Interior  of  r  m    iiijiiote  reivirns 

Indicated    than    4  men.    wontcn.    und 

Children  had  perisiuii.    Aiientiojt  at  home 


In  the  States,  It  seems  has  been  focused  only 
on  the  concentration  camps  In  Germany. 
God  knows  they  were  bad  enough.  But  do 
they  Justify  slavery  or  the  conditions  in  Po- 
land. Hungary.  Rumania,  eastern  Germany, 
AuKtrla,  etc.?" 

The  reestabllshment  of  human  slavery  In 
the  form  of  compulsory  slave  workers  to  re- 
build devastated  areas  of  Russia  Is  a  crime 
that  cries  to  Heaven.  The  d.gnlty  of  mnn 
Is  Ignored  and  insulted.  fnmlUes  are  broken 
up.  and  such  treatment  of  men  made  after 
God's  own  image  will  refeult  in  savagery  un- 
believable, spiritual  collapse,  and  moral  dis- 
integration. What  a  terrible  precedent  to 
establish 

Alsa  terrifying  U  the  thought  that  our 
country  and  Great  Britain  seem  to  have 
given  their  consent,  st  least  tacitly,  and  to 
our  shame.  Granted  that  slavery  of  German 
prisoners  was  ulroudv  In  operation  In  Russia 
and  H.beria  before  the  PoifUam  Conference. 
thai  does  not  jUKlify  our  compli\cence. 
There  should  have  been  a  strung  protest 
by  VM. 

It  may  not  bs  too  late  even  now  to  stir 
up  our  people  and  the  world  against  the  bar- 
hitrous  Institution  of  sUvery  In  our  Bo«o*lltd 
tweulieth-oeniuiy  civilisation. 


^\. 


Training 


EXTRN8TON  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FUGIiNF  J  Kroni! 

t 
IN  THE  HOU8^  !  i  .     KSENTATIV18 

Tuesday.  Drrvinbcr  11.  1945 

'  !:m  !  Mr.  Spcnker.  under 
ItMVi'  lu  ( xtiiid  my  rrmnrka  In  the  Rgc- 
ORD,  I  inrludo  the  followlnR  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  Sup- 
plement of  Sunday,  December  9.  194S: 

Bnienhiad  Bay  KlAarriME  Training  iTATioN 

The  Sheepahead  Bay  Maritime  Training 
Station  was  rushed  to  completion  during  the 
summer  and  fall  of  lun  Tliu  was  ihe  period 
of  crisis  for  the  United  Niuions  The  Rus- 
sians were  desperuirly  tlefeiiding  Htnlitttfrnd 
and  the  llrlllsh  were  diuglng  in  at  Kl  Alameln 
Otu-  Allies  fouitlil  as  only  those  with  their 
bucks  to  the  wall  can  hghi  bvit  they  needed 
atippiies  And  men  wtrt  otsdMl  tu  man  the 
stipply  ships. 

This  Nation  nnswered  their  call  When  the 
f\rsl  secllun  of  tminees  entemd  Uie  gttles  if 
the  station  onHeptemtjev  l,  lU4ii.  Ihe  propeiiv 
was  siill  a  mire  of  niuddv  psihs  nnd  pnrily 
enjtslructed  btiildings,  The  nr»l  grndtirtte  \»ns 
shipped  out  December  A  before  the  stntiou 
wa«  even  dsdioated.  Bin  days  inter  the  full 
'  'MM   of    10,000  wiu   rertthed   and   the 

I  Ihe  dedlcnl Ion  look  place     lis  first 

superintendent  wns  t'tuninnnder  (temgp  M 
Wauchope,  United  HInles  Naval  Reserve,  and 
he  was  sticceetled  In  Mi»y  1U43  by  Capt,  John 
L.  Beebe,  United  Htates  Naval  Ressrve. 

LASOBRT   IN    THS    WOStO 

The  Bhetpshtad  Bay  station  Is  the  Ukrgest 
merchant    mnrine    i  school    fn    the 

world,    Bprnwling  i)\.  "e«,  the  gigantic 

siittlon  contains  burrncks,  a  nuunnioth  audi- 
torium atid  gymnasumj,  adnMiUstratlon  cen- 
ter, canteen,  hospital  and  dental  clinics,  car- 
penter shops,  the  largest  enclosed  swimming 
ptwl  in  the  world,  mess  halls,  machine  shops, 
S  piers  and  more  than  200  whaleboats,  sail 
and  motorboats.  27  outdoor  steering  train- 
ers, classrooms,  parade  ground,  and  the  re- 
prodtiction  of  a  complete  deck  of  a  typical 
freighter. 


Between  December  1943  and  VJ-day  the 
station  turneid  out  115,000  trained  seamen, 
all  volunteeri  Many  of  them  saw  the  sea 
for  the  nrst  flme  when  they  stepped  within 
the  station's  t>oundarlea.  But  they  were 
turned  Into  lAarlners  with  dlspstch  and  pre- 
cision. Two  inen  out  of  every  three  trained 
by  the  War  shipping  Administration  came 
from  Its  Sheefshead  Bay  training  camp.  This 
means  that  inoro  than  half  of  the  entire 
personnel  of  the  American  merchant  mailne 
are  Sheepsheud  graduates. 

COURSES   or  STt7DT 

These  men  who  manned  the  United  Na- 
tions supply  lines  and  spread  the  name  of 
Bheepshead  1  ay  Into  every  war  port  on  the 
globe  averag«  1  a  13- week  course  at  the  sta- 
tion. From  I  ere  they  were  sent  to  a  grad- 
uate school  or  further  training,  Sheepa- 
head's  shorte  it  course  was  a  e-week  sched- 
ule for  mossmsn.  The  longest  was  a  fl-month 
ctirricuhim  f  jr  a  new-type  warrant  rating 
which  combu  ed  the  ftinctlnns  of  junior  as- 
sistant pursei  and  pharmacist's  mate.  This 
was  to  assure  merchant  crews  a  trained  medio 
on  their  many  dangerous  convoy  runs. 

The  coursei  were  elastic,  however,  depend- 
htg  on  the  n*  d  of  the  moment.  When  avail- 
able ships  h^A  ftill  ertwi  the  rail  for  men 
wns  htished  nitd  the  IS-week  course  for  deck 
lie  rsiluRs  was  extended  to  IM.  Buch 
V  case  during  February  1044.    On  the 

othrr  hand,  nrnny  men  anxu  ui  to  get  In  the 
f\)i\\t  voluntei  red  and  were  shipped  out  after 
10  weeks, 

During  thi  IMS  emergenoy  periods  when 
erew  shortag  •  were  acute,  hundreds  were 
speeded   to  s  tips  after  e  weeks.    Since  the 
station  accepi  ed  lO-year-olds  with  their  par- 
ents' consent  (a  total  of  10,000),  many  fvis/y- 
cheeked   youigsters  were   thrown    into   the 
dangers   of   i  ubmarlne-menaced    sea    lanes, 
where  wolf  picks  bared  their  fangs  without 
Warning.     Although  these  short-course  per- 
sonnel  held   only  meumen's  ratings,  once 
they  set  foot  on  deck  they  were  subject  to 
the  skipper's  orders  and  the  discipline  of  the 
ht^'h  MiMis.    Blitce  Nasls  torpedoee  did  not  die- 
1  iMtveen  the  experienced  and  non- 

i„i.. . ..  ..ced.   rn*n    barely   getting    their   sea 

legs  were  called  upon  to  perform  the  tasks  of 
the  sea-wise  And  hard-bitten, 
LOUOMT  oaiFi 

One  of  the  loudest  and  most  perennial 
gripes  of  thi  American  merchnnt  mariner 
during  Worl(|  War  n  was  thnt  unlike  hli 
Iiiitish  equivalent,  he  was  t  ->idered  a 

part  of  his  nation's Hfmed  t.  —  The  per- 
centage of  dead  and  f^usslng  of  those  who 
sailed  Into  tISs  teeth  of  the  enemy  as  civil- 
ians was  greater  than  that  of  the  Arntv  nnd 
Navv      ^         i  vmtely  fl.OOO,  or  '  <t,  of 

the  iit'«n  merchant  i  are 

<'  il  with  I  reent 

I'  il    Nt> »!  •  were 

kept  on  wouj|(ip«l  or  prisoners  of  war,  The 
Hheei^shead  Bfv  homir  roll  lists  ySO  men  Who 
went  down  with  their  ships. 

The  Sheepibead  lay  Maritime  Tratntng 
Btatioi\  hns  tie  neat  look  of  a  naval  post,  the 
>'  '  ipllit^  of  a  ntllllnry  tinit,  the  solid 

'  *   of .  a   university— and   the    fresh 

tang  of  the  s^a,  The  green  apprentice  sea- 
n^nn,  whose  jdeep-seated  romantic  notions 
pH-uired  a  sailor  as  a  casual  swaggering  char- 
acter making  Ironstant  rounds  of  water  front 
bare  or  plmttng  mutinies  in  the  forecastle 
with  a  knife  |n  his  teeth.  Is  shocked  at  his 
nrst  view  of  tlie  stntlon.  Ho  sees  trim  lines 
of  men  marrHing  with  the  geometrical  pre- 
cision of  Wait  Point  graduates.  He  sees 
streets  as  clei  n  as  a  hospital  hoor.  He  sees 
frenhly  pslntid  white  barracks  lined  up  as 
trim  as  the  m^t  they  house.  It  is  enough  to 
make  him  taHe  a  deep  breath  of  salt  air  and 
look  agsln.      { 

The  new  seaman  Is  sucked  Into  the  life  of 
the  ntutiuii  as  soon  as  he  enters  It.  First,  a 
barrage  of  qupstiunnnlres  Is  thrown  at  bUn, 
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Re  Is  fingerprinted  and  photographed  for 
identlflcation  purposes  and  given  a  thorough 
medical  examination,  including  inocula- 
tions. Then,  he  Is  supplied  with  SSO  worth 
of  clothing  which  conalsts  of  work  dungarees, 
dress  blues,  raincoat,  underwear,  peaooat, 
and  shoes.  Seabags  full,  he  is  assigned  to 
one  of  seven  two-story  barracks,  each  hous- 
ing 1.400  men  and  containing  (our  recreation 
rooms. 

sratrr  or  thi  ska 

The  new  mnn  quickly  becomes  familiar 
with  the  nnmes  of  famous  American  ships, 
for  the  barracks  are  named  after  them— 
aiory  of  thr  Sra*.  Westward  Ho,  Sarannah. 
Clermont.  Ligfttning.  Oe«an  Monarch,  and 
Flying  Cloud  The  three  big  classrooms  are 
named  Saratogn.  St.  Mary's,  srd  Enterprise. 
The  gunnery  building  Is  Connfttvttan  The 
buildings  do  not  have  namet  merely  to  give 
the  new  seaman  a  leseon  in  United  States  sea 
history  but  to  imbue  him  with  the  — '•  nt 
the  sea  from  the  beginning     The  i  r* 

are  "ships,"  the  floore  are  "decks,"  wmuuws 
are  "portholes  " 

Br  '  e  big  Jobs  of  housing,  feeding, 

and  '  thnuvands.  the  station  makee 

sure  that  r^  ■  done  for  the  safety, 

happiness,  OMvi  •  of  every  man     Doc- 

tors   and    phai!  t    mnten    are    always 

ready  in  en-  luents  nr  sickness     The 

tailor  shop  keep  clothes  spruced   up. 

In  the  »\\\\)\  hetvice  store  he  can  buy  any- 
thina  frmn  Jewelry  for  his  girl  friend  to 
t  for  himself.    There  are  Protestant, 

I'.i. ;,w,u',  and  Jewish  ehnplslns  to  give  ad- 
vice on  personal  and  religious  pn>blems. 
The  Red  Crt^s  hss  a  field  office  at  the  sta- 
tion. There  sre  two  giant  mess  hall  build- 
tnfs.  In  which  eaeh  barracks  has  its  own 
Immaculate  compartment,  where  700  men 
are  served  cafeterta -style  In  one  sitting. 
Organired  athletic  competition  is  aimed  at 
supttlylng  a  healthful  sport  for  every  taste. 
Tlie  0  weeks  of  preliminary  training  lay 
heavy  emphasis  on  lifeboat  skill.  The  new 
man  mny  ^rin  as  he  learns  t  '  ptilate  an 
oar  in  u  boat  embedded  in  •  und.  but 

this  elementary  Instruction  i*  important  It 
is  not  long,  however,  before  11 -man  crews 
are  handling  the  boats  In  Bheepshead  Bay 
and  Rorkaw.iy  Inlet, 

aiNK  oa  SWIM 
■Inre  their  very  Uvea  depend  up«m  it  the 
men  are  taught  nve  swimming  Htrokes,  not 
Including  the  crawl  because  the  hesd  ui  sub- 
BMriKt  part  ot  Um  line.  It  was  discovered 
that  about  M  peroMl  uf  the  nten  cittertug 
trat  t  know  hew  to  swim, 

'I  tuUilMlted  by  boxing,  wree- 

tllng.  a  vl  obstacle  c«>ur>>e.  niul  gymna* 

ttum   u^..  i>    i-   easeniiMi   they   have 

iirong,    wi  ed   bodlee   to   enable 

them  to  fain  I  luergeaciee.  They  srr  ■  --"nr- 
laed  wiin  guns,  fM  Masks,  oxvuen  itg 

spi>  nd  l^r«-Bilt%ltt|equipit>  >ry 

nni  Ihe   III  poiBte  of    th>  .«ss 

backWK  «rtfd. 

At  tiu  . .  .1  weeks  of  quarantine  the 

trainee  rates  his  first  week-end  liberty  in  the 
most  exciting  city  in  the  world.  He  returns 
to  another  wei  k  of  claaats  and  then  sues  int«> 
.      ;     ,    :  ......    ■■.  ,    /,,.k. 

,    .  rnl 

wtirk.  Welnnr 
mass  week.  wr. 
certified  as  a  steward  s  nmie,  tuird  claas, 

lu  advaitced  tialulng  the  man  lean\s  the 
heart  of  his  Job.  In  B9  cases  out  of  100  It  Is 
a  field  of  work  he  himself  hiu>  chosen.  There 
are  17  coursee  m  deck  training  plus  I  weeks 
of  practical  work  atiuard  una  uf  the  UBMS 
training  ships  operating  on  Long  Island 
bound  luul  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  student  seaman  learns  about  every 
piece  of  deck  equipment,  the  principles  of 
deck  cargo  rigging,  how  to  load  cargo,  mar- 
llnapike  seamanship  (the  use  of  rope),  and 
signaling.  On  cleverly  designed  steering 
trolners,  which  consist  of  a  steel  platfornt 
of  pontoon  design  pivoting  In  water,  he  gets 
the  leel  ui  the  wheel. 


Some  men.  who  can't  resist  the  thrill  of 
working  with  engines.  Join  the  "black  gang. " 
Engine  training  revolves  about  the  Liberty 
ship  and  Its  equipment.  A  wealth  of  instruc- 
tion devices  and  actual  operating  equipment 
gives  the  student  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  machinery  he  must  care  for  and  repair. 
Like  deck  seamen  they  get  3  weeks  aboard 
a  training  ahlp. 


Oood  food  Is  the  key  to  a  happy  ship.  And 
to  make  sure  there  are  as  many  happy  ships 
as  poMlble  in  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine a  10-week  intensive  course  la  devoted  to 
turning  out  skilled  second  oouks  and  bakers. 
There  is  nothing  haphasard  In  the  menus 
turned  out  by  these  trainees.  They  provide 
balanced  meals  baaed  on  their  study  of  nutri- 
tional valuee.  Itielr  preparation  of  meat, 
fish,  and  poultry  Is  sure  and  swift  and  they 
are  as  wary  of  dirt  as  a  physii  lun.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  is  an  8- week  chief  stew- 
ard's course  open  to  men  with  at  least  0 
months  of  sea  duty  as  chief  cooks. 

The  O-month  course  fur  Junior  assistant 
purser-pharmactst's  ntate  is  usually  given  to 
the  older  men,  for  thriis  U  a  respixtsibie  job. 
They  must  treat  wouttded  eeimen  «  <'<i 

•i^mlly   St   the  height  o(  ta  r>  )• 

Tttey  must  keep  pay  roll  and  cargo  records 
accurately  and  know  a  mlnd-stafgerlng  list 
of  intricate  regulations. 

A  man  with  ability  gets  a  chaDoe  to  show 
his  worth  St  the  school.  Me  may  oompete 
for  entry  into  radio  schiKil  or  the  Merchant 
Marint  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  "the  Annap- 
olis uf  the  Maritime  Mervlce  '  Ho  may  apply 
fur  tranafer  tu  the  Army  Traits|)ort  Corps 
Engine  trainees  may  go  to  turbu-electrlc  or 
putt^pman  schools. 

Alter  the  student  takes  his  Mtth  In  sc- 
cordanee  with  shipping  regulation  he  is 
ready  to  ship  out.  For  his  nrst  trip  the 
Maritime  Bervtoe  assigns  him  to  a  ship.  After 
that  he  Is  a  free  agent. 

puNi  roi  TNI  rtrrvRi 

Unlike  many  other  wartime  Installations 
Which  sprouted  up  all  over  the  country  only 
to  be  wiped  off  the  msp  with  equal  celerity, 
the  Bheepshead  Bay  station  Is  destined  fur 
an  Important  role  in  the  postwar  years.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  a  naiionul  policy  deelfMd 
to  provutx  lou.ouo  trained  men  for  a  peace- 
time .'  it  fieel,  the  achuul  will  give 
l.ntnir..  ..;i<nher  and  upgrading  courses  to 
Uii.  ■i.niHi  I'cihnunel,  Fieseiit  plans  look  to 
a  ►-  me, 
eo  see 
wi  vrd 
Hi'  ■.,  v^  be 
•Il                                  «e.    Ill  charge  o(  theee 

act.. *...  J.  Von  Bneldent,  U  B. 

M,  B ,  whu  su>  L'aptaln  Beebe  Oi'ti<ber 

1»,  1»4A, 
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irrtNSION  OF  REMARKS 

(  r 

or  Mtl-OVBT 

IN  THI  MOOU  TATIVU 

Tuestfav.  Dccembtr  It,  1945 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Mlwouil.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  are  functlonn  of  governmrnt, 
Bute  and  NaUonal,  and  of  oMonllal  busl- 
neaaea  of  many  kinds,  which  cannot  bo 
ffflrlrntly  cond  '  without  accurate 
stadstlcal  infofi  .  .  reasonably  cur- 
rent and  approximately  dependable. 

Th«  Com nNM  haa  rvcoinlivd  this  nnd 
from  the  beginning  of  our  Qovornment 


by  authorlzlnsr  t'  'i    compUh- 

tlon.    and    dis*t :  .staUatlcal 

data.      The    number    of    govprnmental 

agencies  rxr--: ■   such  authority  has 

steadily  Inr;  -especially  In  n^cont 

years — until  there  are  now  said  to  be  as 
many  as  65  Whatever  the  number,  the 
feeling  Is  vildcsprcad  and  frequently 
voiced  that  there  are  too  many  nK:encle8 
ensaged  In  statlxUcal  actlvitifs  and  that 
economy  and  efBclency  would  be  eflecled 
by  centering  such  work  in  a  single 
Ajrency. 

The  Idea  of  centrallratlon  of  povem- 
mcntnl  functions  is  not  new.  It  has  been 
the  .subject  of  careful  Mudy  luid  Investi- 
gation In  the  formiiUtlon  of  the  .supply 

bills  in  fverv  ' ' cs.h.    The  Congress.  In 

the  Federal  :  Act  of  Ift^'i— Public 

Law    831.    Bevtiiiy-.srvcnth    ( 
undertook  to  el)n''i"><t'   r^-uti  i 

Mtabllsh  an  ecoi 
oedure  by  vr 

control  In  t;  i  i  u 
Much  has  been  a  <t  In  pur- 
iuanot  of  that  law,  i  u  t)f  th«* 
Budget.  It  will  be  i;'  d,  is  in 
position  to  bring  about  orderly,  aenslblr. 
and  economical  admlnlstrath-r  ; -svrs 

I  have  received  from  the  l'  i  of 

the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  a  n-poii  of  a 
recent  study  the  Bureau  lla^  muile.  at 
the  Instanoe  of  the  Commit  toe  on  Appro- 
priations, with  regard  to  •  !:tbllvh- 
ment  of  a  "tingle  ntitlstlcal  .  r  It  \s 
an  lllumlnatlns  paper  and  I  am  prc.oent- 
ing  it  for  the  informu  who 
may  have  an  Interest  i  It 
Is  my  lmpr(-s>ion  that  the  comm  :  •  s 
inclined  to  believe  thnt  thr  iiuitau 
•hould  be  jlven  every  opportunity  and 
encouragement  to  effect  complin  nr«< 
within  a  reasonable  time  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Federal  Reports  Act,  to  which 
reference  la  made. 

Tbf  report  foUowa;  i 

OaBBiiiaa  4.  IR4«. 
Mr  DBM  Ma.  Cannon    I  am  transmlttlnf 
herewith  a  report  to  the  House  committee 

on   A;  s   on    "Oentraiiaatlon    aitd 

ooora.. ...  .  ..  .  i  lederal  stsHstlri"    This  re- 

KPl  has  t>erit  |>repare<t  by  the  Ruieau  of  the 
dfet  in  resiMiiv  --■   r     tps  sug< 

geatlon,   lit   Its   t'  mpple- 

men^i   »  bill,    iu4n, 

thnt    t»*r  Mvidy    the 

1'  '  nt  een- 

u^...  I  '  iiiui  laSe 

appiopnave  >  !•<  establish* 

ment  of  a  sii.»..  -...  •  - 

We  have  set  forth  r  ac- 

fount  of  the  sttidy  ot  i  ronm  ri ta n •< i ical  pro- 
grams mnde  In  I0:<ll  and  rn>utiof  meaetieee 
taken  ^^  <ngreaa  and  •'   ••    i 

to  nroviii  "eenaed  eopr<i    . 

I  reason*  wi  n 

\l  ...  '!t»Btl.in  u  I 

an  111' 

rlea     <<i     »o'  'i     a 

resum*  of  ti  •  i-  for 

coordination  oi  i 

Thereaaons«)  'mMentionls 

Impractical  do  i  *  ar- 

rangements for  1       ...  ities 

In  several  araas  are  sa'  e  is 

need  of  Improvement,  a.  ,  .  i....,  >..  Im- 
prove these  arrangements,  however,  must 
take  into  account  many  I  ■  >gls- 

Istlve.  and  technical  cm  h  as 

those  dealt  with  In  this  repuft. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  suppiv  \o\\  with  any 
additional  materials  you  m   ■    ■>■         whether 
in  written  reports  or  In  cutuu.i..  «■•». 
Blncerely  youre,  ' 

llA«Ot.t  D 'tMITN, 

Oircctof, 


A.jUU 
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OnmuiaATtoN  anb  OooRotNAnnN  or  mnAL 
WfATunvm  HWKMiT  to  tmk  Committbe  ok 
A''  MMiN*  or  TM«  Mou«i8  or  fUru* 

Thf  |rt«t  vnrJfty  »nd  complrxlty  of  Infor- 
m»tlon  nt<Ki«d  tn  ndmlnutor  the  Oovrrnmcnt 
nf  th*  Unlttd  S'ui''"  n»ri  tn  mrrt  the  Irglll- 

f  i-fdi  of  I  U  for 


■r.trol  (' 
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1.   „      .....  ..  ,     h  IVI'     Ix'I'H     l\\i  ■  ,     .'  '  1      1        ':l 

_llm»  Wi  time  for  more  thuu  threr  Rrntriillnni, 

T»' .,..,i,.r   (](ivic«   of  crtKtlng   a  stngls 

V  hnn  b««n  tXKtnln«d  thor« 
uiiiv'iy  >it  ir  <    ..ii-i  clurlnR  th«  iMt  25  ytArs. 

The  coiir'ai  .  :,  lurh  tlmt  hM  b««n  thnt 
tt  \n  Imps  art, ci»>)lo  to  (IrlrKittr  to  onf  nRPnry 
the  rfuponnihility  for  the  ButhcrinK.  compiln- 
tlun,  and  ])i4btir«tlon  of  tho  mnny  dtvrrao 
Ktnda  of  numrrlriil  fncu  thnt  mu>t  hn  ob< 
tKlned  by  the  Podcral  a;)vt>rnmf»nt.  The  nl» 
ternntlvf  conclusion  hna  bwn  drixwn  Irom 
•nch  of  thpiit*  rx^xinlniitlonii  thut  thcrv  nuixt 
)  >ll«rd  n-  <unn. 

:  ict-gnti  a  the 

|.:    i-:  Minn  thrm-'  ,    i  \        >'d  by 

\.iii..M'<  Rdmini!.  ,      rtitMd 

RK^ncifHi, 

W«  bclivvt  that  thMf>  eoncluiloni  •tlU  hold, 
Thf  obJtctivM  ■oviitht  by  prop<>aiil«»  to  cm- 
traltae  atatlatlcnl  ncttvltlM  wtthtn  a  Klnult 
atwncv  ar«»  thi»  i«limn\i\tion  of  umircMBry 
I  ;>d  rxppni»«'«      In  vwt 

\r'«  can  bf»  met  much 
tnci'  My  IrnvInK  tttatistlcrvl  pro- 

jrr.ui-  V  -  itp  RKcnclPs  and  providing 

for  coordlnntJon  in  the  many  different  fields, 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  cons'der- 
Btlon»  welKhlixg  ai^nlnst  complete  centraliza- 
tion of  statist  leal  work  do  not  indicate  that 
great  Improvements  In  Federal  statistical 
work  are  not  needed.  Although  many  Im- 
provements have  been  made  in  recent  years, 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  to  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  present  statistical  activities. 
Sxich  improvenaents.  however,  cannot  be  made 
without  full  consideration  of  the  many  ad- 
ministrative, legislative,  and  technical  prob- 
lems Involved. 

The  present  report  explains  what  consid- 
erations have  led  to  the  continuation  of  a 
decentralized  statistical  system  and  why 
coordination  seems  tc  t>e  a  better  means  than 
centralization  for  eliminating  duplication  In 
Federal  report*.  It  also  explains  why,  in  view 
of  the  many  legislative  provisions  under 
which  Federal  agencies  operate.  It  Is  not 
feasible.  In  a  literal  sense,  to  centralize  <»11 
statistical  work  of  the  Government  in  a  single 
statistical  agency.  Tlie  report  further  de- 
scribe' the  measures  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  taking  to  eliminate  statistical  du- 
plication and  to  centralize  the  collection  of 
Information  within  limited  fields. 

arCENT  STtrOTES  AKD  DrVILOPMtNT  OF 
STATISTICAL  COORDINATION 

A  ,  ;ate  provision  for  statistical  coordl- 
naiiuii  within  the  Federal  Government  Is  of 
fairly  recent  development.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  short-lived  organizations,  estab- 
lished In  time  of  emergency,  there  was  no 
central  authority  charged  with  responsibility 
for  statistical  coordination  until  1933.  when 
President  Roosevelt  established  the  Central 
Statistical  Board.  Even  then,  the  functions 
and  authority  of  the  Board  were  limited. 

In  1938.  at  the  request  of  the  President,  the 
Central  Statistical  Board  made  a  thorough 
Study  of  alternative  methods  of  bringing 
about  Increased  efaciency  in  the  collection  of 
Government  statistics.  The  results  of  this 
study,  with  the  Board's  recommendations, 
were  printed  in  January  1939  as  Report  of 
the  Central  Statistical  Board  on  the  Returns 
Made  by  the  Public  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (H.  Doc.  No.  27,  76th  Cong.,  1st  sess.). 

While  the  report  was  l)eing  prepared,  the 
secr:>tary  to  the  President  asked  the  agencits 
rro.=;t  concerned  to  submit  memoranda  on  the 
best   means   oX    eliminating    duplication   in 


Oov«rnm»nl  •taiutlcal  -•  -^  'fportlnii  wrv. 

tcM.    Thvy  w«rt  Mkpo  .tlly  tu  com* 

I  M    tho    foMHii  ^tnbllBhlntf    » 

'  mint  leal   nt  ynla  of   thea* 

HtiidV  (il  the  ptobkmi  prMtOtttf 

'.    iiirul  HlntlBtlcul  Board  to  rwom- 

i<nlnat   th»  cvntraltBatton  of  Fvdtral 

X    tutu    on*    niiency,      Tht    Board 

i  thla  conclualon  bocauat  of  th«  lm« 

iif    MopnrntiitK    many    alatlatu-ul 

>m  uUminiatnuive  optrnttoni)  and 

bccHUae  It  waa  convinced  that  the  pomtiblo 

HdvnntaKea    of    a    alnRl*    atRtlatlcal    nueucy 

Would  b«  mora  than  ofTatt  by  dlandvnnt«g«a. 

Th«  Board  racommended  that  ihera  b«  % 

atatlatlcnl  coordinating  agency  with  adtquatt 

powtri  to  alimlnnta  duplication  tn  mency 

programa  and  to  relate  tho  needa  of  dllTercnt 

AR«nclM  for  atmllar  Information 

The  Ctntral  Statlatlcal  Board  waa  incor- 
porated into  the  Bxecutlva  Office  of  the 
Prraldrnt.  aa  the  Divlalon  of  Statlatlcal 
Htnndurda  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
under  th^*  Reorganliatlon  Act  of  1030,  Aa 
part  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  tta  authority 
for  atatlatlral  coordination  was  greatly  in* 
creaaed,  Knartment  of  the  Federal  Reporta 
Act  6t  1042  further  atrengthened  the  Bu* 
reaua  authority  in  thla  neld.  The  objec- 
tive*, methoda.  and  achlevementa  of  the 
Bud|«t  Bureau  In  cuordinntinn  or  >^  A 

programa  are  deacrlbed  in  tht*  Hh  >u 

t  f  the  preaent  report, 

Coplea  of  the  Central  Statlatlcal  Board'a 
report  to  the  Prealdent.  of  the  agency  repllea 
to  the  letter  from  the  secretary  to  the  Preel- 
dent  (Which  have  not  heretofore  been  sub- 
mitted in  full  to  the  Congress),  and  of  the 
Federal  Reports  Act  of  1843  are  attached 
as  exhibits  1.  2.  and  3. 

IMPRACTICABILITT  OF  COMPLETE  STATISTICAL 
CENTRALIZATION 

As  a  result  of  Its  continuous  work  and 
years  of  experience  In  workmg  with  Federal 
statistics,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  con- 
vinced that  It  is  impracticable  to  centralize 
the  collection,  compilation,  and  publication 
of  statistics  In  one  agency.  Reasons  against 
such  centralization  are  presented  here  in 
summary  form. 

1.  Statistical  activities  are  an  Integral  part 
of  the  programs  to  which  they  relate:  Sta- 
tistics collected  by  the  Government  are  of 
two  general  kinds:  those  which  are  collect- 
ed as  a  result  of  administrative  op)€ratlons, 
and  those  which  are  collected  primarily  for 
the  Information  they  yield.  The  distinction 
between  these  two  types  Is  not  always  sharp. 
Frequently  the  two  purposes  may  be  com- 
bined in  one  collection,  and  where  this  Is 
possible  better  statistics  may  be  obtained  at 
lower  cost. 

Most  Government  statistical  collections  are 
of  the  first  type.  They  are  by-products  of 
the  regular  activities  prescribed  by  law  for 
the  various  administrative  agencies,  and  can- 
not be  separated  from  the  programs  to  which 
they  relate.  Examples  of  statistical  collec- 
tions of  this  type  are  tajt  returns;  reporta 
required  by  regulatory  agencies,  such  as  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission; and  applications  on  forms  such  as 
those  used  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  or  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  It  would  be  Impos- 
sible, for  Instance,  to  divorce  the  collection 
of  statistics  from  the  regular  operations  ol 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  collect- 
ing taxes.  Numerous  statistical  activities 
of  the  Government  would  therefore  have  to 
be  exempted  from  the  operations  of  a  single 
statistical  agency,  and  problems  Involved  in 
coordinating  these  statistics  would  still  re- 
main. 

?-atistlcs  of  the  second  type  are  those 
v...;ch  are  collected  primarily  to  determine 
facts  and  relationships  useful  to  the  Govern- 


ment and  t'^  Of*  public  ai  guidea  for  mak> 
lh|  deolalo  >i«klng  action.    Much    In* 

formation  o(  hub  type  la  alao  derived  from 
operating  reporta  of  the  (Irat  type.  Both 
•uurrea  pruiiide  Information  nttdtd  by  tht 
leglalatlve  itud  executive  branchea  of  the 
Oovernmri:  il  aa  by  bualnPM,  agrlcuU 

turnl.  and  aoupa,     Examplea  ot  ata- 

tiatica  of  t:  •  id,  or  Informational,  type 

are  crop  ai^u  iivri«toclc  reporta,  population 
and  vital  a^niiatica,  current  data  on  i>m* 
ployment  n^d  unemployment,  alatlatlca  on 
pru:tuctl(in  and  dlatnbutlon, 

Infurmntlannl  atntlatlca  are  collectrd  by 
moat  ngenci-a  of  the  Government  In  direct 
connection  with  their  progrnma  and  opera- 
tlona,  Durl^ig  the  war,  for  Inatnnce,  the  War 
and  Navy  Utpurtmonta  collected  great  quan- 
tltira  of  atuilitlcal  data  In  connection  with 
adminlaterlijg  contracts,  expediting  deliveries, 
and  mnlntaliing  ecorda  of  prcgroaa  on  con* 
tract  comaetlon,  Thla  Information  waa 
collected  primarily  not  by  queatlonnalres  aent 
out  from  Wishlngton.  but  by  administrative 
otncrra  atiu  onrd  In  the  field.  Ileporta  of 
theao  oAoeri  were  uaually  aent  to  regional  or 
diNtrtct  offl(  es  for  Information  and  action, 
and  then  to  Washington  for  aummarlsatlon. 
Thua  the  f\)W  of  Infoimullon  lulluwed  ad- 
mlnlatratlvo  channc  s. 

So  long  a  1  there  >s  a  central  coordinating 
procedurt  ly  means  of  which  duplication 
can  be  avoi  led.  it  la  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical for  th<>  reaponaible  operRtlng  or  ad- 
mmiatratlva  aiaff  to  collect  information  per- 
taining to  t  a  general  area  of  rcsponalblllty. 
Tlie  collect!  jn  of  such  Information  may  b« 
incidental  t(  operating  reports  received  auto- 
matically. The  aami  ataff  may  be  utlllied. 
In  many  cises  the  ready  availability  and 
understandllig  of  data  In  a  particular  area 
makes  It  poislble  for  an  operating  agency  to 
demand  les4  Information  than  It  would  need 
if  the  data  x^re  collected  by  a  separate  agency. 

There  ar«  a  few  bureaus  In  the  Govern- 
ment whicll  are  primarily  statistical,  with 
limited  opei-atlng  duties,  such  as  the  Bu- 
reau of  Agficultural  Economics  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  In  tlie  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
statistical  Units  of  the  Bureau  of  tllnes  or 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the!  Interior,  or  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Ini  the  Department  of  Labor.  Mcst 
of  these  bureaus,  however,  are  more  than 
statistical  agencies.  They  are  also  research 
staffs  of  thfc  operations  of  their  respective 
department!  and  serve  the  needs  of  Cabinet 
officers  having  a  great  range  of  responsibility 
over  economic  activity.  Even  In  the  limited 
area  represefited  by  this  type  of  bureau,  con- 
solidation ill  a  single  agency  would  not  bs 
desirable  because  It  would  separate  statisti- 
cal work  from  the  departments  and  the  offi- 
cials having  policy  and  operating  responsi- 
bilities for  particular  functions.  Informa- 
tional statl4tlcs  needed  by  the  public  or  by 
a  number  of  Government  agencies  are  gen- 
erally asslgaed  to  one  of  these  bureaus  for 
collection  aiid  tabulation. 

The  probtm  of  rathsnalizlng  the  Federal 
statistical  system  involves  centralizing  col- 
lection where  economy  will  result  without 
Impairing  tfce  purposes  served  by  the  data. 
In  these  Circumstances  centralization  is 
practicable  |nd  is  now  being  applied  in  many 
instances  Centralization  by  subject  matter 
or  by  groups  of  respondents  is  disctissed  be- 
low, under  ^'Present  Methods  of  Coordina- 
tion" In  the  section  on  single-collecting 
agencies.  l|»eterminatlon  of  which  bureau 
should  be  responsible  for  any  given  collec- 
tion is  bastd  upon  the  nature  of  the  in- 
quiry and  Upon  a  consideration  of  which 
bureau  Is  best  equipped  to  obtain  the  data 
needed  at  lowest  cost.  Naturally  in  this 
situation  tftere  are  occasional  cases  where 
no  clear-cut  advantage  exists  for  the  selec- 
tion of  one  bureau  over  another;  but  these 
cases  are  exceptions  in  the  general  statistical 
picture 
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r  rtOUVttl«S  WOUM 

r>  ig  ihtm  IB  oa« 

■  iival  respoMSlfcUlty 
I       !  .      -i    V     ud   involv*  uanalsr 

01  tht  futlrs  Ktnir  working  In  each  ar««,  in- 
•iudtng  prufrwKinal  and  auperviaory  ataff 
to  direct  the  cUrieal  ataff.  Thv  laigvat  M- 
p«lB«  tn  atatlMlcal  work  Is  clerical  htlB, 
Vhleh  is  nuw  fully  ocrupied  aufl  wbtOB 
would  have  to  be  aither  tranaferred  or  re- 
placed. Btatlaticnl  equipment  la  nuw  so 
fully  uilliaed  that  there  la  no  alack.  Over- 
head cuata  fur  statlaltoal  nctivttics  are  now 
part  of  the  leaeral  adminintmtive  require- 
meut«  of  the  different  tlrp.irtmenu  and 
ifenclea.  If  the  atstiatlcal  actlvilirs  wne 
Nmoved  the  aganoiM  would  atiU  nerd  tu 
maUilaIn  close  assootstion  with  the  auilatl- 
cal  ataff,  whcnvrr  It  waa  located;  and  ad- 
ditional supervisiiry  ataff  would  be  required 
for  liaison  with  remote  operationa  of  a  large 
Otntval  sUliatlcal  agency. 

2.  The  cullrctiitn  end  Interpretatloa  of 
UlttoUOl  data  are  nut  sevwrate  mechanical 
proowsa  but  require  apeoinl  knuwIeilK)'  ol  a 
liven  flsld  IS.  10  be  tiselul  and 

reahallo,  k.^    ..»  l uncd.  aualyaed,  and 

Intvrpreied  by  those  who  hnve  knowle<iMe 
and  experience  In  the  parllruUr  n<ild.  It  U 
not  po«8lt>lp  m  a  contraliat'd  agnncy  to  have 
t>i  'poclallard  knowledge  of  runny 

u<'  mJicu  without  duplicating  tht 

potaonnel  alrrady  required  by  apoclallied 
•■taelee  iu  the  performance  of  their  reguUr 
duUea.  At  pleaent  aUtlattctU  activities 
within  many  ageuctee  ara  carried  on  not 
as  separata  activities  but  in  connection  with 
other  staff  rasponsiblUUea.  If  the  statlsUcal 
programs  were  removed  to  a  central  agency, 
maintenance  of  lialaon  l)etwecn  the  operat- 
ing and  the  statistical  agency  would  not 
only  necessitate  dupllrntlon  but  would  re- 
quire expansion  of  professional  ataff.  Both 
time  and  money  vrou!d  be  wasted  If  It  were 
necessary  for  the  technical  personnel  of  an 
administrative  agency  to  participate  con- 
tinuously in  an  advisory  or  supervisory  rcle 
over  the  personnel  of  a  central  statistical 
agency. 

3.  Centralization  of  statistics  would  tend 
to  decrease  the  accuracy  and  timeliness  of 
the  data:  Statistics  are  not  ends  In  them- 
selves. To  be  useful,  either  to  Government 
agencies  or  to  private  organlratlons,  they 
must  be  accurate,  timely,  and  applicable  to 
the  problem  at  hand.  Those  fundamental 
criteria  for  good  statistics  wouM  be  much 
more  difficult  to  meet  In  a  mammoth  cen- 
tralized agency  than  tn  small  units  attached 
to  operating  agencies,  each  familiar  with 
problems  in  its  particular  area  and  con- 
cerned with  solving  those  problems.  Fur- 
thermore, under  present  arrangement,  many 
agencies  have  the  great  advantage  of  con- 
tinuing contacts  with  business  advisory 
committees  or  other  groups  selected  by  their 
programs.  "Hicse  contacts  have  been  estab- 
lished primarily  to  aid  in  operational  prob- 
lems, but  they  also  serve  very  substantially 
to  Improve  the  Govesnment's  statistics  In 
a  given  field  by  making  the  respondents 
more  fully  aware  of -the  need  for  the  Infor- 
mation and  the  Government  more  alert  to 
the  reporting  diiBcuities  involved.  The  ad- 
vantages now  gained  from  contacts  of  this 
kind  would  t>e  lo£t  If  the  collection  of  Infor- 
mation were  transferred  from  the  operating 
to  a  statistical  agency. 

The  economic  system  Is  w)  cc«nplex  that 
genet al-piupose  statistics  need  to  be  very 
elaborate.  In  some  fields  such  statistics  are 
necessary  and  Justifiable.  For  many  pur- 
poses, however,  tliey  would  t>e  almost  pro- 
hibitively expensive  as  compared  with  most 
of  the  specialized  statistical  work  now  being 
done. 

Even  within  departments,  where  the  Secre- 
tary usually  had  the  authority  to  shift  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  different  bureaus  In  any 
manner  needed  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  department  as  a  whole,  statistical  re- 
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avipplied  by  nur  Oovernment  to  Its  citu-r>>a 
are  a  matter  fur  pride.  They  art  envleu  fy 
other  people*.  In  no  other  country  are  buu- 
nras.  HgricultiU'al.  and  Ubor  groups  given  so 
much  of  the  basic  lafonaatton  on  which  a 
system  of  free  enteiprUe  must  depend. 

In  general,  tht  eAclency  of  a  centxallEed 
statistical  system  decreases  as  the  organlca- 
tlon  of  a  government  becomes  more  complex 
and  as  the  variety  and  quantity  of  informa- 
tion supplied  to  the  public  Inc^aae.  In 
Canada,  for  Instance,  where  a  single  statis- 
tical agency  was  established  some  years  ago 
by  law,  the  system  was  tound  ill-adapted  to 
wartime  requirements  and  the  new  statisti- 
cal activities  were  carried  on  by  adminlsu-a- 
tlve  agencies  and  not  by  the  central  bureau. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  only  other  country  with 
an  amount  of  statistical  activity  comparable 
to  ours,  each  ministry  collects  an<l  compiles 
Its  own  statistics.  During  the  war  the  need 
for  correlation  of  the  separate  Informational 
programs  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Central  Sutistical  Office  to  coordinate  tht 
statistical  activities  of  the  various  ministries. 
The  Office  has  proved  so  uselul  that  its  peace- 
time continuation,  with  increased  responsi- 
bilities, was  recently  aniKnicced  by  the  Prime 
Minister. 

XXISTINC     LXCISLATION     PnTAUTINC     TO 

STATISTICS 

It  has  been  stated  that  65  separate  agencies 
engage  in  the  gathering,  compilation,  and 
publication  of  statistics  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. Actually,  the  number  may  be  greater 
or  smaller,  depending  on  how  "agency"  Is 
defined:  whether,  for  Instance,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  is  considered  as  ofie.  or 
whether  each  of  Its  major  opexaUng  divi- 
sions— such  as  the  Census  Bureau,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  Weather  Bureau.  Patent 
Office.  National  Bureau  of  Standards — is 
counted  separately.  Almost  every  establish- 
ment in  the  Government  collects  some  sta- 
tistical material  as  an  essential  part  of  ita 
o{>erations.  Most  of  these  statistics,  how- 
ever, are  used  in  operating  specific  program* 
and  are  not  published. 

Questions  of  statistical  needs  and  responsi- 
bilities have  been  carefully  considered  by  the 
Congress  In  the  enactment  of  the  tiemic  stat- 
utes of  administrative  agencies.  In  these 
statutes  the  provision  of  information  with 
which  to  administer  a  program  has  tjeen  re- 
garded as  an  essential  part  of  an  agi  ~ 
<^erations,  and  In  many  cases  the  ageii  ;;  ^ 
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"The  Secretary  of  A  '   -   o. 

cure  and  preserve  all  n- 

Ing  acrlrulture  which  he  <  lui  obtain  by 
means  of  books  and  c<orrespondenefe  •  •  • 
by  the  collection  oi  statistics,  abd  by  any 
other  appropriait  means  within  his  powtr' 
(5  U.  6.  C.  614). 

"The  Secretary  ot  Agriculture  Is  authoriised 
and  directed  to  collect  and  p<ibU:>h  annually. 
on  dates  to  be  announced  by  hint,  statls'.ics 
or  estimates  concerning  the  grades  and  staple 
length  of  stocks  ol  cotton,  known  as  the 
carry-over,  on  hand  on  the  1st  of  August  of 
each  year  in  wareliouses  and  other  estab-  ^ 
lishments  of  every  character  In  the  coiitl-  w. 
nental  United  States;  and  following  such 
publication  each  year,  to  publish,  at  m- 
tervals  in  his  discretion,  his  estimate  of  the 
grades  and  staple  length  of  ccitton  of  the 
tbeiv-purrent  crop"  (7  U.  8.  C.  471). 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorised 
and  directed  to  collect  and  publiati  statistics  . 
of  the  quantity  oC  leaf  tobacco  In  all  forma 
In  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Elco.  owned 
by  or  In  the  possfisslon  of  dealers,  manu- 
facturers, qua&l-msnufacturers.  growers'  co- 
operative assoclaticns.  warehou;*men.  brok- 
ers, holders,  or  owners,  other  than  the  origi- 
nal growers  of  tohficco.  The  statistics  shall 
show  the  quantity  of  tobacco  In  such  detail 
as  to  types,  groups  of  grades,  ard  such  other 
subdivisions  p.r  to  quality,  color,  and  or  grade 
for  particular  t^-pw.  as  the  Secretary  of  Aprrl- 
culture  Shan  deem  to  l>e  practical  and  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  thi?  section  and 
aectlona  SOa  to  508  of  this  title,  shall  be 
summarized  as  of  .January  1.  April  1.  July  l. 
and  October  1  of  each  year  and  an  annual 
report  cm  tobacco  statistics  shall  be  Issatd" 
(7  U.  8.  C.  501). 

Bureau  of  the  Census 
"A  census  of  population,  agriculture.  Irri- 
gation, drainage,  distribution,  unemploy- 
ment, and  mines  shall  be  taken  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Census  tn  the  year  1930  and  every 
10  years  thereafter"   (13  U.  S    C.  201). 

"The  Director  of  the  Census  Is  authorised 
and  directed  to  collect  and  publ'.ah.  for  every 
second  year  after  1927,  statistics  of  manufac- 
turing industries;  and  the  Director  is  hereby 
authorized  to  prepare  stKh  schedules  as  in 
his  ]ixlgment  may  be  neceeeary"  (13  F  S  c 
217). 

The  Director  of  the  Census  Is  authorised 
&..C1  directed  to  collect  and  publish  statistics 
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concerning  the  number  of  squares  of  red- 
cedar  shingles  produced  In  shingle-manufac- 
turing establishments  In  the  United  States; 
the  shipments  of  red-cedar  shingles  by  pro- 
ducers: the  withdrawals  from  warehouses  of 
red-cedar  shingles  which  have  been  Imported 
into  the  United  States  from  Canada;  and  the 
Imports  of  red-cedar  shingles  from  Canada. 
•  •  •  The  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
squares  of  shingles  •  •  •  shall  relate  to 
each  calendar  month  and  shall  be  published 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the 
month"  (13  U.  S.  C.  94,  95). 

"The  Director  of  the  Census  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  collect  and  publish  statistics 
concerning  the  amount  of  cotton  ginned; 
the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  consumed  in 
manufacturing  establishments  of  every  char- 
acter; the  quantity  of  baled  cotton  on  hand; 
the  number  of  active  consuming  cotton  spin- 
dles; the  numbers  of  active  spindle-hours; 
and  the  quantity  of  cotton  Imported  and  ex- 
ported, with  the  country  of  origin  and  desti- 
nation" (13  U.  S.  C.  71). 

Civil  Aeronautics  Administration 
"The  Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronautics 
is  empowered  and  directed  to  collect  and 
disseminate  Information  relative  to  civil 
aeronautics  (other  than  Information  col- 
lected and  disseminated  by  the  Board  under 
subchapters  IV  and  VI  of  this  chapter);  to 
study  the  possibilities  of  the  development  of 
air  commerce  and  the  aeronautical  industry; 
and  to  exchange  with  foreign  governments, 
through  appropriate  g-)vel-nmental  channels, 
Information  pertaining  to  civil  aeronautics" 
(49  U.  S.  C.  456). 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
"The  Board  is  empowered  to  require  annual, 
monthly,  periodical,  and  special  reports  from 
any  air  carrier;  to  prescribe  the  manner  and 
form  In  which  such  reports  shall  be  made; 
and  to  require  from  any  air  carrier  specific 
answers  to  all  questions  upon  which  the 
Board  may  deem  information  to  be  neces- 
sary" (49  U.S.  C.  487  (a)). 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
"The  general  design  and  duties  of  the 
Bureau  oi  Labor  Statistics  shall  be  to  acquire 
and  diffuse  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  useful  Information  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  labor.  In  the  most  general  and 
comprehensive  sense  of  that  word,  and  espe- 
cially upon  Its  relation  to  capital,  the  hours 
of  labor,  the  earnings  of  laboring  men  and 
women,  and  the  means  of  promoting  their 
material,  social.  Intellectual,  and  moral  pros- 
perity" (29  U.  S.  C.  1). 

"The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics     •      •      • 
shall  collect,  collate,  and  report  at  least  once 
each  year,  or  oftener  If  necessary,  full  and 
complete  statistics  of  the  Conditions  of  labor 
and    the    products    and    distribution    of    the 
products  of  the  same.     •     •     •    xhe  Bureau 
of  Labor  St.itlstlcs  shall  also  collect,  collate, 
report,  and  publish  at  least  once  each  month 
full  and  complete  statistics  of  the  volume  of 
and  the  changes  in  employment,  as  iodicated 
by  the  number  of  persons  employed,  the  total 
wages  paid,  and  the  total  hours  of  employ- 
ment, in  the  service  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  States,  and  the  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof,  and  in  the  following  industries 
and  their  principal  branches:   (1)  Manufac- 
turing; (2)  mining,  quarrying,  and  crude  pe- 
troleum production;    (3)    building  construc- 
tion;   (4)    agriculture    and    lumbering;    (5) 
transportation,    communication,    and    other 
public  utilities:   (6)   the  retail  and  wholesale 
trades;  and  such  other  industries  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  may  deem  it  In  the  public  in- 
terest to  include     Such  statistics  shall  be  re- 
ported for  all  such  Industries  and  their  prin- 
cipal branches  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  also  by  States  and  or  Federal  Reserve 
districts  and   by  such   smaller   geographical 
subdivisions  as  the  said  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  prescribe"  (29  U.  S.  C.  2). 


"The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  continuing  studies 
of  productivity  and  labor  costs  In  the  manu- 
facturing, mining,  transportation,  distribu- 
tion, and  other  Industries. 

"The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  directed  to  sub- 
mit annually  to  the  Congress  a  report  of  the 
findings  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  In 
complying  with  this  section"  (29  U.  S.  C.  2b). 

Office  of  Education. 

"There  shall  be  under  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  a  bureau  called  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, the  purpose  and  duties  of  which  shall  be 
to  collect-  statistics  and  facts  showing  the 
condition  and  program  of  education  In  the 
several  States  and  Territories  and  to  diffuse 
such  Information  respecting  the  organization 
and  management  of  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  efficient  school 
systems  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of 
education  throughout  the  country"  (20 
U.  S.  C.  1). 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

Section  54  (f)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  requires  certain  organizations  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  101  of  the  I.  R  C. 
to  file  annual  returns  which  shall  state  the 
Items  of  gross  income,  receipts,  and  disburse- 
ments, and  such  other  Information  as  the 
Commissioner,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, may  by  regtUations  prescribe. 

Section  63  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provides  that  the  Commissioner,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  shall  prepare  and 
publish  annually  statistics  reasonably  avail- 
able with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
Income,  war-profits,  and  excess-profits  tax 
laws,  including  classifications  of  taxpayers 
and  of  Income,  the  amounts  allowed  as  de- 
ductions, exemptions,  and  credits,  and  any 
other  facts  deemed  pertinent  and  valuable. 

Section  2555  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
requires  dealers  in  narcotic  drugs  to  render 
to  the  collector  of  the  district  a  statement 
setting  forth  the  quantity  of  narcotic  drugs 
received  by  them  during  certain  prescribed 
periods  of  time,  the  names  of  the  persons 
from  whom  the  said  drugs  were  received,  the 
quantity  in  each  Instance  received  from  each 
of  such  persons,  and  the  date  received. 

The  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  administers  a  num- 
ber of  statutes  which  require  dealers  in  in- 
dustrial alcohol,  liquor,  wines,  etc.,  to  make 
reports  relating  to  the  business  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  Among  these  statutes  are 
the  following:  Internal  Revenue  Code,  sec- 
tions 2811.  2844,  2845,  2855.  2857,  2859,  2871, 
2904,  2915.  3032,  3033,  3155.  3171. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  CXir- 
rency  administers  a  number  of  statutes  which 
require  national  banks  to  report  various  types 
of  information  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  Among  these  statutes  are  Twelfth 
United  States  Code,  page  161,  which  requires 
national  banks  and  affiliates  of  national 
banks  to  make  reports  at  least  three  times 
annually,  setting  forth  the  resources  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  said  banks;  Twelfth  United 
States  Code,  page  163,  which  requires  na- 
tional banks  to  report  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  the  amount  of  dividends  de- 
clared and  the  amount  of  net  earnings  in 
excess  of  such  dividends;  and  Twelfth  United 
States  Code,  page  602.  which  requires  na- 
tional banks  operating  foreign  branches  to 
furnish  Information  concerning  the  condi- 
tion of  such  branches  to  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  upon  demand. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Railroads  and  pipe  lines:  "The  Commission 
shall  have  authority,  in  order  to  perform  the 
duties  and  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  It 
was  created,  to  Inquire  Into  and  report  on 
the  management  of  the  business  of  all  com- 
mon carriers  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter,  and  to  Inquire  Into  and  report  on 
the  management  of  the  business  of  persons 


controlllna  controlled  by.  or  under  a  common 
control  wltb  such  carriers,  to  the  extent  that 
the  businass  of  such  person*r^»  related  to 
the  management  of  the  business  of  one  or 
more  such  earners,  and  the  Commission  shall 
keep  Itself  informed  as  to  the  manner  and 
method  Ini  which  the  same  are  conducted. 
The  Comnission  may  obtain  from  such  car- 
riers and  toersons  such  information  as  the 
CommlssiCMi  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter;  and  may  transmit 
to  Congresp  from  time  to  time  such  recom- 
mendation! (including  recommendations  as 
to  additional  legislation)  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  pecessary"  (49  U.  S.  C.  12  (1) ). 

"The  CoAtimlsslon  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
require  ansual,  periodical,  or  special  reports 
from   carrlfers     •      •      •     and  from   lessors 

•  *  *  t©  prescribe  the  manner  and  form 
In  which  siich  reports  shall  be  made,  and  to 
require  frapi  such  carriers  and  lessors  spe- 
cific and  full,  true,  and  correct  answers  to 
all  questiolis  upon  which  the  Commission 
may    deeni    information    to    be    necessary. 

•  •  •  eiuch  annual  reports  shall  give  an 
account  of 'the  affairs  of  the  carrier  or  lessor 
in  such  forfn  and  detail  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Coitimlssion"  (49  U.  S.  C.  20  (1)). 

The  Coninilsslon  has  similar  authority  to 
collect  repcrts  from  motor  carriers  (49  U.  S.  C. 
304  (7)  ani  320),  water  carriers  (49  U.  S.  C. 
904  (b)  rni  913  (a)),  and  freight  forwarders 
(4r  U.  S.  Cl  1003  (e)  and  1012  (a)). 

The  Contmlsslon  is  also  empowered  to  re- 
quire reports  concerning  the  issue  of  securi- 
ties and  co^cerninr  safety  appliances,  meth- 
ods and  syfetems,  and  the  authority  to  pre- 
scribe the  I  form  In  which  reports  shall  be 
made.  i 

Fei^eral  Trade  Commission 
"The  Commission  shall  also  have  power — 
"(a)  To  jgather  and  compile  Information 
concerningj  and  to  Investigate  from  time  to 
time  thj  to'-ganlzatlon,  business,  conduct, 
practices,  ind  management  of  any  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  commerce,  excepting  banks 
and  commi)n  carriers  subject  to  the  act  to 
regulate  commerce.     •     •     • 

"(b)  To  require,  by  general  or  special 
orders,  cortjoratlons  engaged  In  commerce, 
excepting  janks  and  common  carriers  sub- 
ject to  the  jact  to  regulate  commerce,  or  any 
class  of  the>n,  or  any  of  them,  respectively,  to 
file  with  the  Commission  In  such  form  as  the 
CommissioiJ  may  prescribe,  annual  or  special, 
or  both  annual  and  special,  reports  or  an- 
swers in  wrllting  to  specific  questions,  furnish- 
ing to  the  ICommission  such  Information  as 
It  may  reqi^ire  as  to  the  organization,  busi- 
ness, conduct,  practices,  management,  and 
relation  to  lother  corporations,  partnerships, 
and  Indlvitiuals  of  the  respective  corpo- 
rations fllitig  such  reports  or  answers  In 
writing.     •     •     • 

"(h)  To  Investigate,  from  time  to  time, 
trade  conditions  in  and  with  foreign  coun- 
tries whera  associations,  combinations,  or 
practices  of  manufacturers,  merchants,  or 
traders,  or  bther  conditions,  may  affect  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States"  (15 
U.  S.  C.  46)1. 

PRESENT   METHODS  OP  COORDINATION 

The  lnde(3endent  operation  of  scores  of 
separate  statistical  programs  would  lead  to 
bewildering  confusion  unless  there  were  a 
central  coordinating  agency  to  group  re- 
lated needs  of  different  agencies  and  to  de- 
velop procedures  for  an  integrated  system 
of  Federal  statistics.  Administrative  respon- 
sibilities of  many  agencies  necessarily  over- 
lap, in  genfral  terms  at  least,  and  In  such 
areas  It  is  Specially  necessary  to  take  steps 
to  prevent  cfuplication  and  unnecessary  work. 

The  Federal  Reports  Act  established  a 
mechanism  for  statistical  coordination  by 
directing  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  "to  coor- 
dinate Federal  reporting  services,  to  elimi- 
nate dupllcattion  and  reduce  the  cost  of  such 
services,  an<J  to  minimize  the  burden  of  ftir- 
nlshlng  Information  to  Federal  agencies." 
This  act  wa^not  passed  until  the  end  of  1942. 
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During  the  war  years  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Bureau  to  concentrate  the  activities  of  its 
statistical  coordinating  staff  almost  entirely 
on  the  review  of  forms  in  order  to  keep  to  a 
minimum  the  vast  numbers  of  reports  re- 
quired by  wartime  controls  Even  during 
this  period  the  Bureau  was  ab.e  to  make  some 
notable  advances  in  arrangements  for  more 
eflBclent  Integration  of  Pec  eral  statistics. 
With  the  end  of  the  war  It  is  devoting  an 
Increasing  proportion  of  Its  time  to  the  de- 
velopment of  further  measures  to  avoid  du- 
plication and  Increase  compaiability  among 
Federal  data  and  statistical  p  ograms. 

The  Budget  Bureau  achievei  coordination 
through  its  review  of  forms,  its  establish- 
ment of  single  collecting  agencies,  and  its 
development  of  uiiiform  stand. uds  for  use  by 
all  agencies.  Its  thorough  bulgetary  review 
of  agency  proposals  also  streni^thens  Its  sta- 
tistical control.  The  following  paragraphs 
contain  brief  descriptions  oi  the  way  in 
which  each  of  these  devices  operates. 

1.  Review  of  forma 

Statistics  are  obtained  from  administra- 
tive, operating,  or  information!  1  report  forms 
or  applications  received  from  groups  of  re- 
spondents. The  Federal  Reports  Act  pro- 
vides that  every  agency  (with  t  few  specified 
exceptions)  must  obtain  Budget  Bureau  pp- 
proval  for  any  report  form  or  questionnaire 
to  be  sent  to  10  or  more  respondents.  This 
means.  In  fact,  that  no  statistics  may  be  col- 
lected without  thorough  examination  and 
approval  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The 
purposes  of  this  e.vamlnatlon  ire  to  prevent 
unnecessary  duplicatipn  and  unwarranted 
cost  and  to  Improve  the  quality  and  general 
usefulness  of  the  statistics  obtained 

The  Budget  Bureau  maintains  a  file  of  all 
forms  in  u.se  by  the  agencies.  Every  new 
questionnaire  proposed  Is  eximined  to  see 
that  the  <lata  It  would  obtain  are  necessary 
and  relevant  to  the  program  of  the  agency, 
and  are  not  already  available  from  reports 
collected  by  the  same  or  any  other  agency. 
The  Budget  Bureau  also  mattes  sure  In  its 
review  that  a  form  Is  as  8im;)le  as  possible 
and  conforms  to  business  prtiCtlces,  that  It 
Is  sent  to  the  smallest  possible  number  of 
respondents,  and  that  It  is  col  ected  no  more 
frequently  than  necessary.  E::piratlon  dates 
are  assigned  to  all  forms,  ard  l>efore  that 
date  each  form  must  be  resubmitted  for 
Budget  Bureau  examination  as  to  Its  con- 
tinued necessity  and  for  anj  further  sim- 
plification possible. 

A  full  description  of  the  mi-thods  used  In 
reviewing  forms  is  presented  In  Two  Years 
of  Progress  Under  the  Federal  Repcrts  Act. 
published  In  March  1945  by  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  to  St'  dy  Problems  of  Amer- 
ican Small  Btislness  (Rept.  No.  47,  p.  2)  A 
copy  of  this  report  Is  attached  as  exhibit  4, 

2,  Establishment   of  tingle -collecting 
agencies 

Although  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  does 
not  believe  it  would  be  prricticable  or  de- 
sirable to  centralize  all  Federal  statistical 
activities  within  one  agency.  It  has  long  advo- 
cated a  more  limited  and  selective  central- 
ization of  statistics  within  particular  areas 
of  subject  matter,  or.  where  subject  matter 
considerations  are  not  determining,  a  limited 
type  of  centralization  based  on  considera- 
tions of  efficiency  and  economy.  As  early  as 
1934.  In  its  First  Annual  Report,  the  Central 
Statistical  Board  proposed  the  development 
of  what  Is  called  focal  agencies  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  all  statistical  activity  In  par- 
ticular fields.  The  focal  agency  would  not 
necessarily  collect  all  or  even  part  of  the 
Information  for  which  It  had  responsibility, 
but  would  be  concerned  with  putting  to- 
gether currently  into  a  rounded  picture  all 
available  Information  pertaining  to  Its  field. 
This  proposal  was  modified  In  the  1938  re- 
port of  the  Board  to  the  President,  which 
called  for  the  gradual  d-^velopment  where 
practicable  of  single-collecting  agencies. 
These  agencies  would  be  responsible  for  cen- 


tralized collection  of  Information  In  given 
fields  of  interest  or  from  given  groups  of  re- 
spondents. The  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942 
called  for  the  development  of  single  collect- 
ing agencies  to  serve  the  needs  of  two  or 
more  Federal  agencies. 

This  kind  of  limited  centralization  by 
subject-matter  fields  or  respondent  groups 
has  tb^  advantage  of  being  flexible  enough 
to  permit  adaptation  of  collecting  arrange- 
ments to  changing  administrative  responsl- 
bllities  and  needs.  The  kinds  of  arran^re- 
ments  which  the  Budget  Bureau  makes  tor 
Joint  collection  and  use  of  data  necessarily 
depend  on  the  kinds  of  problems  Involved. 
In  some  cases  these  arrangements  are  broad 
enough  to  cover  a  very  large  segment  of  Fed- 
eral statistics.  In  other  cases  they  may  be 
confined  to  two  agencies  and  one  report 
form.  The  following  Instances  are  illustra- 
tive of  many  arrangemrcnts  worked  out  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  since  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Reports  Act: 

"Late  in  1943  the  Bureau  established  an 
Interagency  committee  to  appraise  the  needs 
of  Federal  agencies  for  financial  Informa- 
tion and  to  determine  what  agencies  should 
carry  out  specified  parts  of  the  program. 
The  committee,  representing  seven  agencies. 
Investigated  and  made  recommendations  on 
the  allocation  of  responsibility  for  various 
parts  of  the  program.  As  a  result,  the  Bu- 
reau completed  arrangements  for  an  inte- 
grated collection  program  which  would  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  all  the  agencies  without 
chipllcatlon  and  at  mrtnlmum  cost. 

"The  Bureau  has  designated  one  agency 
as  responsible  for  the  collection  atMl  process- 
ing of  data  on  exports  and  Imports  needed 
by  five  administrative  agencies,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  necessity  of  Independent  and  over- 
lapping activities  In  the  field.  The  program 
has  proved  effective  and  useful — It  has  pro- 
vided the  data  needed  promptly  aiMl  has 
proved  flexible  enough  for  special  needs. 
For  example,  one  agency  needed  loformatton 
on  each  shipment  of  each  of  lao  commodi- 
ties to  each  of  70  countries  from  each  C. 
3,000  exporters  during  a  3-year  period.  The 
Budget  Bureau  arranged  that  the  agency  ob- 
tain the  Information  from  special  tabula- 
tions of  data  In  the  possession  of  the  singie 
collecting  agency,  rather  than  from  an  Inde- 
pendent and  very  burdensome  survey. 

"The  Bureau  arranged  that  one  agency  be 
the  collecting  and  compiling  agent  for  all  In- 
formation from  gas  utility  companies  needed 
by  Itself  and  three  other  agencies. 

~The  Bureau  eliminated  3.500  forms  a 
month  by  arranging  for  one  agency  to  pro- 
vide another  with  Information  It  had  been 
collecting  Independently  on  Its  construction 
contracts 

•*The  Bureau  arranged  lor  one  agency  to 
u.:*  annual  tabulations  of  Industrial  Injury 
reports  supplied  by  another  agency  required 
to  collect  such  Information  In  one  Industry, 
thereby  eliminating  duplicate  reporting." 

Opportunities  for  additional  arrangements 
of  this  type  arise  continuously  In  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Budget  Bureau.  Its  tas)'  of  co- 
ordinating and  rationalizing  the  statistical 
program  of  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
whcle  Involves  constant  examination  of  the 
areas  of  responsibility  of  each  agency  and 
bringing  together  all  agencies,  whether  sta- 
tistical or  operating,  which  have  a  common 
or  related  interest  in  a  particular  problem. 
In  designating  single  collecting  agencies  or 
arranging  for  joint  collection  or  use  of  sta- 
tistical data  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
guided  particularly  by  considerations  of  over- 
head cost  and  ultimate  use  of  the  Informa- 
tion sought.  We  believe  that  throuc-h  con- 
tinuoias  and  lncrea.sing  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion it  Is  possible  to  bring  about  an  integra- 
tion of  Federal  statistics  which  is  realistic, 
practicable,  and  economical. 

3.  Development  of  uniform  standards 

Lack  of  uniformity  In  definitions,  tech- 
niques, and  procedures  frequently  makes  It 


difficult  for  one  agenrv  to  make  use  of  sta- 
tistics collected  by  another.  The  lack  of  uni- 
formity wastes  time  and  costs  money.  Tb« 
Budget  Bureau  has  tberefoie  taken  the  lead- 
ersliip  in  developing  uniform  standards  for 
\»e  by  all  agencies.  Only  thrt>ueh  general 
application  of  standard  techniques,  defi- 
nitions, and  dasaiflcations  can  data  collected 
by  different  agencies  be  made  comparable  and 
consistent  and  be  fitted  together  to  yield  re- 
liable and  moaningful  totals. 

Among  the  uniform  standards  already  de- 
veloped by  the  Bureau  and  adopted  by  the 
agencies  concerned  are  the  standard  pay-roll 
reporting  period  and  standard  definitions  for 
categories  of  employees  in  manufacturing  In- 
dustries. Adoption  of  these  standards  in- 
volved considerable  changes  in  some  report^ 
ing  systems,  but  makes  valid  comparison  and 
Integration  posFihle. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  participated  ac- 
tively In  the  development  of  standard  tech- 
niques whereby  in  any  instance  the  minimum 
essential  information  may  be  obtained  with- 
out asking  more  detail  or  collecting  more  re- 
ports than  necessary. 

It  has  developed  a  standard  industrial  clas- 
sification which  not  only  lmprov^es  the  use- 
fulness and  comparability  of  data  obtained  by 
different  agencies  but  also  makes  U  unneces- 
sary for  various  agencies  to  spend  money  on 
specialized  staffs  to  develop  and  maintain  In- 
dependent classifications  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  Bureau  has  also  completed  some 
parts  of  a  commodity  clasfilflcatioa  now  in  use 
by  all  agencies  of  the  Government  In  describ- 
ing, recording,  and  reporting  property. 

The  use  of  a  single  classification  system 
In  complicated  recording  and  reporting  sys- 
tems tremendoiisJy  simplifies  operations  and 
reduces  total  costs  by  making  it  unnecessary 
to  convert  from  one  classification  to  another 
every  time  oommodity  information  croasee 
agency  lines. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  developed  standard 
forms  for  use  vhen  two  or  more  agencies 
carry  on  similar  activities,  such  »a  procure- 
ment, contract  renegotiation,  or  contract 
termination  and  settlement.  Standardiza- 
tion of  these  forms  not  only  relieves  the 
respondent  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  dupli- 
cate records  but  facilitates  Eummarteation 
of  reports  from  different  agenciea. 

4  Budgetary  revie-xr  of  agency  programs 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  responsible  for 
reviewing  the  annual  appropriation  requests 
of  all  agencies,  and  lor  recommending  to  the 
Congress  what  funds  should  be  granted. 
This  basic  function  of  the  Bureau  gives  it 
unique  opportunities  for  knowing  in  detail 
the  functions  and  present  and  proposed  ac- 
tivities of  each  ag(!ncy  In  Ite  review  of 
appropriation  requests  the  Bureau  makes  a 
thorough  study  of  the  program  of  the  agency. 
both  in  its  entirety  and  in  detail.  Appro- 
priation requests  for  statistical  programs  are 
studied  In  relation  to  the  functions  end  au- 
thorities of  the  agency  making  the  request, 
and  in  relation  to  similar  programs  in  other 
agencies.  The  Bureau's  responsibilities  tn 
the  budgetary  process  supplement  and  greatly 
strengthen  Its  authority  for  statistical  co- 
ordination. 
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IN  THE  HOD8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  10,  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a* 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  As- 
sociated Pres.s  reports  this  morning  that 
the  United  States  has  proposed  commer- 
cial use  of  aiiflelds  leased  to  us  by  Eng- 
land in  Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  and 
the  Caribbean  for  military  purposes. 
That  request  is  rather  belated.  The  re- 
quest should  have  been  made,  indeed, 
and  made  most  forcibly  before  the  loan 
had  been  negotiated  with  England. 
There  is  an  old  story  but  a  true  one  that 
when  the  feast  is  over  the  guest  departs. 
The  London  negotiators  have  departed. 
We  have  shot  our  bolt.  We  have  no 
longer  the  power  of  bargaining  with 
Great  Britain.  You  can  jolly  well  know 
that  that  request  for  the  commercial  use 
of  those  air  bases  will  be  denied. 


Address   by   Governor   Green,   of   Illinois. 
Before  Meetaig  of  Republican  National 
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HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

or  ILLJN    :  ~ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   V  SIT  ED  ST.VTES 

Tuesday.  December  11  (legislative  day  of 
Mnnday.  October  29),  1945 

M..  BROOKS.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
Governor  Green,  of  Illinois,  made  a  very 
able  address.  I  ask  that  the  article  which 
appeared  concerning  it.  written  by  Mr 
Robert  Howard,  of  the  Chicago  Tiibune. 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record! 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Governor  Green  called  upon  the  Republi- 
can Party  j-esterday  to  return  to  the  "straight 
thinking  and  plain  speaking"  necessary  to 
save  America  from  the  chaotic  failures  of 
the  Truman  New  Deal. 

Republican  Presidents  again  can  be  elected 
^and  America  can  be  returned  to  prosperity 
and  sound  progress,  the  Governor  said  in  his 
welcoming  speech  as  the  party's  national 
committee  opened  a  2-day  session  in  the 
Stevens  Hotel. 

The  Governor  was  introduced  by  National 
Chairman  Herbert  Brownell.  Jr  .  as  "one  of 
the  greatest  Republicans  in  the  country  " 
Green  was  Interrupted  frequently  by  ap- 
plause and  was  given  a  standing  ovation 
when  he  finished. 

SOL-KD  PROGEAM  DEMANDED 

He  said  Republican  failures  have  been 
caused  by  weak  compromises  designed  to  ape 
New  Dealism.  He  called  for  the  National 
Committee  to  adopt  and  to  stick  to  "a  sound 
declaration  of  principles"  at  the  start  of  the 
1946  campaign. 

•Let  us  Republicans  be  true  to  ourselves 
and  our  honest  beliefs,"  Governor  Green 
said.  "I  predict  that  if  we  do  that  we  shall 
gain   10  votes  for  every  1  we  lose." 

Stressing  his  constructive  program,  the 
Illinois  leader  also  warned  that  Amerlca'a 
world  position  is  being  wrecked  in  the  after- 
math or  victory  by  ineptness  of  Presfaent 
Truman's  administration. 


FOUK    FREEDOMS    VIOLATED 

Governor  Green  said: 

"We  propose  a  complete  about-face  from 
the  weak  and  vacillating  Truman  New  Deal 
diplomacy,  which  has  suffered  the  most  hu- 
miliating defeat  in  American  history. 

'With  the  greatest  military  force  In  the 
world,  It  has  lost  every  skirmish  on  the  dip- 
lomatic front.  The  'four  freedoms'  and  the 
Atlantic  Charter  have  not  only  been  disre- 
garded, but  specifically  violated. 

"American  diplomacy  under  Truman,  in- 
stead of  standing  as  a  fortress  for  the  free- 
dom of  peoples  and  the  integrity  of  national 
existence  of  small  nations,  has  become  the 
abject  servant  of  British,  French,  and  Com- 
munist Imperialism." 

HYBRID  ADMINISTRATION  FLAYED 

"Truman-Democratic-New  Deal  diplomacy 
Is  losing  the  peace  6  months  after  American 
armies  and  navies  won  the  war.  Power  poll- 
tics  again  rules  the  world,  and  the  Truman 
administration  has  stood  helplessly  by.  We 
warn  that  appeasement  now  cai.  be  as  dan- 
gerous as  at  Munich,  especially  when  it 
means  compromise  with  the  conscience  of 
America." 

Courage  must  be  substituted  for  compro- 
mises at  home  and  abroad,  he  continued, 
adding: 

"We  know  that  our  country  Is  today  by 
long  odds  the  strongest  of  all  nations,  more 
than  a  match  for  any  combination  that 
might  be  brought  against  us,  but  we  have  too 
often  given  lip  service  to  a  foreign  policy 
founded  upon  fear." 

PEOPLE   TIRED   OF  DOtJBLE   TALK 

"We  have  been  told  that  we  must  not  raise 
our  voice  against  the  rape  of  Java  by  the 
British  and  Dutch  for  fear  of  offending 
some  voters,  and  we  have  been  told  we  must 
not  even  protest  against  the  shameful  be- 
trayal of  Poland  for  fear  of  offending  Rus- 
sia's following  over  here. 

"We  say  we  don't  want  Communist  votes — 
and  whether  we  do  or  not.  we  can  never  ex- 
pect to  get  them— but  we  act  as  if  they  were 
about  to  fall  into  our  lap  if  only  we  behave 
with  circumspection." 

The  people  are  tired  of  double  talk,  at 
which  Republicans  should  not  attempt  to 
duplicate  New  Dealers,  he  continued. 

NEW  DE.%L  FALSEHOODS  CITED 

"By  this  time,  the  country  knows  that 
the  New  Dealers  cannot  be  trusted.  They 
promised  Palestine  to  the  Arabs  and  to  the 
Jews  at  the  same  time.  They  gave  Poland 
to  the  Poles  and  to  the  Russians.  They  told 
us  that  lend-lease  would  keep  the  Nation  out 
of  war  when  they  knew  it  would  not.  They 
told  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  America  that 
their  sons  would  not  be  called  upon  to  fight 
on  foreign  soil.  They  promised  peace  when 
they  knew  war  was  upon  us." 

The  party  leaders  were  told  that  they  had 
been  deluded  by  local  victories  during  14 
years  of  failure  in  national  leadership. 

"The  Republican  Party  was  founded  to 
elect,  not  sheriffs,  but  Presidents,"  Green 
admonished.  "It  was  born  as  a  national 
party,  has  always  been  a  national  party,  and 
if  it  cannot  win  national  elections,  has  lost 
Its  main  reason  for  existence. 

"Our  party  has  failed  nationally,  chiefly 
because  it  has  not  been  true  to  the  faith 
that  is  in  us."  he  went  on.  "We  believe  In 
private  enterprise,  but  we  have  offered  only 
feeble  protests  as  private  enterprise  has  been 
hemmed  In  and  restricted  by  Federal  tax- 
ation, regulation,  and  regimentation,  until 
It  cries  for  help." 

tTNrrED   STATES    DEFENSE   A    CORNERSTONE 

"The  cornerstone  of  our  program  must  be 
the  vigorous  protection  of  the  people  of 
America  from  future  attack."  Governor  Green 
said.  "This  is  the  first  duty  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

•We  do  not  agree  that  the  American  people 
were  to   blame  for  Pearl  Harbor.      We  are 


determined  that  there  shall  never  be  another 
Pearl  Harbor.  We  demand  that  the  superi- 
ority of  our  Army  and  Navy  and  their  air 
arms  in  numbers  and  in  scientific  weapons 
of  modern  warfare  shall  be  rigidly  main- 
tained. 

"Republicans  must  insist  that  the  Govern- 
ment pro^iptly  and  unequivocably  act  to 
Insure  the(  permanent  retention  of  air  and 
sea  bases  tltal  for  the  defense  of  America," 
he  continued. 

"Wfe  STAND  FOR  WORLD  LIBERTT 

"We  Ia.4or  the  fullest  cooperation  with 
other  natiins  to  Insure  peace,  but  we  insist 
that  the  makers  of  ovir  foreign  policy  cling 
to  our  Anierican  Ideals  of  justice  and  lib- 
erty." said  Ithe  Illinois  Governor.  "We  must 
never  condone  the  suppression  of  liberty  In 
Poland.  in|the  Baltic  states,  in  the  Balkans, 
or  in  any! nation  in  Europe.  Asia,  or  else- 
where. 11  must  be  our  vigorous  policy  to 
use  the  leverage  afforded  by  the  discussion  of 
forgivenes^  of  lend-lease,  or  of  requests  for 
new  loans,  fend  every  other  peaceful  means  to 
speed  liberation  of  the  people  of  these 
nations. 

"Just  as  Vigorously  we  must  support  In  our 
dealings  with  all  nations  concerned  the  right 
of  free  Jewish  immigration  Into  Palestine. 
May  we  n^t  hope  that  American  influence, 
properly  u^ed.  can  achieve  that  long  cher- 
ished goal  jof  world  Jewry,  with  due  protec- 
tion of  the!  rights  of  all?" 

HtlMAN    SLAVERY    CONDEMNED 

"The  Republicans  of  the  Middle  West  will 
never  apprbve  the  administration's  Indiffer- 
ence to  tie  extension  of  human  slavery, 
whether  tlje  victims  be  the  peoples  of  the 
nations  we'  have  defeated  in  war  or  the  un- 
fortunate datives  of  Malaya  and  southeast- 
ern Asia." 

To  the  (national  committeemen.  Green 
sketched  a]  Republican  program  to  put  the 
national  eobnomy  on  a  sound  basis. 

"We  belfcve  that  the  time  has  come  to 
bring  national  expenditures  down  to  the  tax 
receipts  of  our  National  Government."  he 
said.  "We  must  live  within  our  income,  and 
basic  thinkSng  should  govern  our  considera- 
tion of  loa»s  and  gifts  to  other  nations." 

W0tn.D  GUARD  AGAINST  FRAUD 

"We  Insi*;  upon  rigid  honesty  throughout 
the  national  administration,  and  that  there 
ba  a  prompt  end  to  the  use  of  public  power 
for  personal  gain.  Particularly,  we  urge  Con- 
gress immediately  to  enact  legislation  requir- 
ing full  publicity  to  all  deals  for  disposal  of 
s-urplus  waij  goods  or  alien  property. 

"We  face  the  fact  that  the  present  and 
future  prosperity  of  America  depends  on  the 
prompt  reopnversion  of  American  business 
to  a  soundi  peacetime  economv.  Increased 
production  pf  sorely  needed  materials,  tools 
and  consumer  goods  is  our  paramount  need 
today.  Without  Increased  production,  we 
cannot  cheak  the  current  trend  of  Inflation 
or  achieve  the  full  employment  which  Is  our 
hope  to  av«id  the  equaUy  6«rlous  perils  of 
deflation.      . 

"We  beliete  that  such  increased  production 
can  be  accotnplished  only  by  the  fullest  co- 
operation Q|t  American  industry,  American 
agriculture,  and  American  labor  under  the 
profit  motifes  of  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. We  believe  that  system  has  demon- 
strated its  superiority  to  any  system  in  the 
world,  both  m  the  miracle  of  our  production 
for  war  and  In  the  long-range  record  of  Amer- 
ican Industrtal  expansion  which  has  produced 
for  the  Ametican  people  the  highest  standard 
of  living  the  world  has  ever  known. 

"We  charge  that  our  production  has  now 
bogged  down  mainly  because  the  Truman 
New  Deal  administration  has  faUed  to  clear 
away  obstacles  to  reconversion  created  by  op- 
pressive Federal  tax  policies  and  a  maze  of 
Federal  bureaucratic  regulation.     •     •     • 

REGIMENTATION   MUST   BE   ENDED 

"We  believe  that  the  regimentation  of 
American  bupiness.  American  agrictjlttire,  and 
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American  labor  must  be  speedily  terminated; 
that  special  war  controls  shall  be  ended  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  tt^t  powers  of  Con- 
gress and  the  State  governments,  delegated 
to  the  President  in  the  war  emergency,  should 
be  speedily  restored  to  Congress  and  the 
States.  Freedom  from  regimentation  is  the 
objective  of  a  liberty-loving  people;  govern- 
mental controls  should  be  limited  to  the  pre- 
Tention  of  abuses  and  dishonesty  and  the 
correction  of  gross  Inequalities." 

Prosperity  for  both  capital  and  labor  has 
been  made  almost  Impossible  by  New  Deal 
tinkering  that  has  complicated  labor  dis- 
putes. Governor  Green  said 

"The  basis  of  virtually  every  labor  dispute 
today  l8  the  natural  desire  of  the  workers  to 
receive  under  peacetime  conditions  a  take- 
home  pay  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  they 
received  while  working  overtime  hours  dur- 
ing the  war  emergency."  he  continued.  "They 
are  supported  by  those  who  argue  that  the 
levels  of  workers'  incomes  must  be  main- 
tained to  provide  the  buying  power  required 
to  support  the  full -employment  program  for 
our  country." 

CHALLENGES    NEED   OF    MORI   BUREAUS 

•however  desirable  this  may  be.  from  the 
employers*  point  ol  view,  it  means  an  in- 
crease in  his  unit  cost  of  production,  and. 
If  he  proposes  to  meet  this  cost  by  Increased 
prices,  he  runs  into  the  ukase  of  another 
group  of  New  Dealers  which  says:  "You  must 
not  increase  prices.'  In  this  situation,  the 
American  businessman  Is  chanting  the 
familiar  words  of  a  late  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  who  could  not  stomach  the  New 
Deal:  'You  can't  have  it  both  ways.'  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  been  un- 
able to  show  us  how  we  can  have  it  both 
ways,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  accom- 
plished by  law  or  by  the  creation  of  any 
additional  bureaus  or  so-called  fact-finding 
bodies. 

"We  endorse  collective  bargaining.  The 
right  to  bargain  Implies  the  right  to  refuse 
terms  offered — the  right  of  labor  to  strike 
and  the  right  of  management  to  shut  down 
If  satisfactory  agreements  on  wages  and  con- 
ditions cannot  be  reached.  Strikes  and  shut- 
downs are  expensive  to  the  public,  but  they 
are  more  expensive  to  the  employers  and 
employees  involved." 

CLEAR     LABOR     PROGRAM 

"We  believe  that  most  of  our  labor  con- 
flicts could  be  settled  promptly  If  manage- 
ment and  labor  were  free  to  negotiate  in  their 
own  Interests.  I  see  no  effective  solution 
to  this  problem  until  free  and  unfettered 
collective  bargaining  is  restored.  I  trust  that 
the  position  you  take  here  on  labor  will  be 
clear  and  forthright,  and  that  we  shall  not 
promise  what  we  cannot  p>erform." 

Governor  Green  reaffirmed  Republican  he- 
Wet  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  said  that  social 
security  must  be  placed  on  a  sound  basis 
actuarially,  and  pledged  full  aid  to  returning 
war  veterans. 

VETERANS'      NEEDS     PARAMOUNT 

"The  Republican  Party  must  pledge  to  the 
American  people  the  fulfillment  of  our  Na- 
tion's obligation  to  provide  a  sound  and 
happy  future  for  the  veterans  of  this  war. 
That  obligation  transcends  any  supposed 
obligation  to  our  allies  or  to  the  world." 

He  called  for  speedy  discharge  of  soldiers 
"not  absolutely  essential  to  oiir  national  In- 
terests. "  and  blamed  New  Deal  bungling  for 
the  housing  shortage 

"Finally,  we  believe  the  time  has  come  to 
speak  out  for  America;  that  the  efforts  of 
our  Government  should  be  turned  to  Ixinefit 
Americans;  that  the  greatest  service  we  can 
do  for  mankind  is  to  keep  America  strong." 
b(  said. 

"I  t)elleve  that  the  people  of  America  today 
Will  listen  to  straight  tbinkmg  and  plain 
speaking.  I  am  convinced  that  here  and 
now  is  the  opportunity"  for  the  Republican 
Party  to  put  our  ccuntry  on  the  road  to  pros- 
perity and  sound  progress." 


Labor  Develop-. frS  Scppdr;  Mr    Tmizc^n 
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HON  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OF   LOmSlANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  11  (legislatit^  day  of 
Monday,  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Labor  Developments  Support  Mr. 
Triunan."  published  in  the  Houston 
iTex.)  Chronicle  of  December  7,  1945.       ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord,__ 
as  follows: 

LABOR  DEVELOPMENTS  STTPPORT  MR.  TRUMAN 

Developments  following  President  Tru- 
man's message  to  Congress  urging  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  for  fact-finding  in  in- 
dustrial disputes  have  served  to  substantiate 
the  correctness  of  Mr.  Truman's  position. 

Tne  United  Automobile  Workers  have  re- 
jected a  10-percent  Increase  offered  by  Gen- 
eral Motors.  The  union  leaders  insist  that 
they  must  have  30  percent.  Here  is  a  case 
where  fact-finding  would  be  of  value.  The 
employer  acknowledges  his  ability  to  pay 
increased  wages.  The  employees  take  the 
position  that  the  amount  offered  Is  not 
sulflclent.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some 
common  ground  upon  which  the  two  parties 
to  the  controversy  could  meet,  and  how  could 
the  point  of  compromise  be  better  estab- 
lished than  through  an  outside  examination 
Of  the  facts  presented  by  the  disputes. 

The  intemperate  language  of  many  labor 
leaders  who  have  commented  on  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  also  demonstrates  the 
necessity  of  applsrlng  more  impartial  minds 
to  the  controversies  between  labor  and 
management  which  are  retarding  reconver- 
sion. 

An  outstanding  example  of  labor's  intem- 
perance was  the  charges  made  by  Philip  Mur- 
ray, president  of  the  CIO,  that  the  Truman 
administration  had  yielded  In  "abject  cow- 
ardice" to  Industry's  refueal  "to  engage  in 
collective  bargaining"  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's action  was  responsible  for  laying  the 
ground  work  of  a  legislative  design  "to 
weaken  and  ultimately  to  destroy  labor  lanion 
organizations." 

Mr.  Murray  further  charged  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  ignored  human  rights  and 
"appeased"  industry  "with  ever  greater  op- 
portunities for  increased  profits  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  public." 

These  statements  lack  all  reason.  There 
is  collective  bargaming.  Possibly  not  in  the 
sense  that  Mr.  Murray  Interprets  the  term, 
for  he  seems  to  feel  that  it  should  result 
always  in  the  granting  of  labor's  demands. 
President  Truman  has  not  appeased  Industry 
any  more  than  his  predecessor  did  over  a 
period  of  12  years.  Any  appeasement  there 
may  have  been,  has  been  in  favor  of  labor. 
The  President's  action  was  not  designed  "to 
weaken  and  ultimately  to  destroy  labor- 
union  organization."  since  it  did  not  take 
from  them  a  single  one  of  the  many  rights 
they  have  acquired  in  the  last  decade. 

No  one  either  in  labor  or  management  has 
as  yet  advanced  a  sound  or  valid  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  a  fact-finding  examina- 
tion of  labor  disputes  affecting  the  public 
Interests,  which  the  principals  are  unable  to 
settle.  The  President's  proposal  presents  no 
new  and  untried  methods.  What  he  sug- 
gests has  Ijeen  employed  in  railway  media- 
tion over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  pro- 
cedure has  prevented  any  crippling  work 
stoppages  in  railroad  transportation.  It  has 
not  held  railroad  wa^ee  down.  There  are. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  who  criticize  the 
President's    lact-fludlng    proposal    on    the 


ground  that  railway  labor  has  benefited  un- 
duly by  the  use  of  such  machinery. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  fact- 
finding as  it  has  been  employed  in  the  United 
States  for  the  examination  of  industrial  dis- 
putes has  served  the  public  Interest  and 
prevented  strikes.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  numerous  conflicts  In  the  Industrial 
field  where  the  public  interest  has  been  given 
no  consideration,  and  there  are  strikes  and 
threatened  strikes  highly  disruptive  to  peace- 
time production.  The  President  has  taken 
action  designed  to  protect  the  public  Inter- 
est and  to  bring  an  end  to  work  stoppages. 
So  far  the  course  of  events  has  served  to 
substantiate  the  soundness  of  what  he  has 
proposed. 

Jesse  H   Jones. 


!    nanc.P£  Dead^Bea!  Nations 
EXTENSION  OF  RE:,!  ^;  K3 

..  .      HON    WILLI.A.M  LEMKE 

'  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  December  11.  1945 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day. December  6.  there  appeared  in  the 
Times-Herald,  of  Wa.shingion.  D.  C,  an 
editorial  by  John  O Donnell  that  I  feel 
should  be  read  at  this  time  by  every  citi- 
zen in  the  United  States. 

Now  that  our  State  Department  has 
kindly  consented  to  give  Great  Britain 
another  gift  of  $4,500,000,000,  I  do  not 
care  about  Great  Britain's  promises  to 
repay  this.  Her  promises  are  not  worth 
the  paper  they  are  written  on.  She  owes 
us  over  $5,000,000,000  from  World  War  I 
that  she  promised  to  pay.  and  then  re- 
fused to  pay.  She  owes  us  $29,030  000.000 
from  lend-lease  which  she  has  not  and 
will  not  promise  to  repay. 

Our  first  duty  now  is  to  our  return- 
ing veterans.  That  $34,000,000,000  float 
Great  Britain  already  owes  us  would  go 
a  long  way  to  put  the  veteran  back  into 
civilian  life,  from  which  he  was  taken. 
It  would  go  a  long  way  in  setting  him  up 
in  busine.ss  for  himself  in  place  of  look- 
ing for  jobs  that  will  not  and  do  not 
exist. 

The  editorial  quotes  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska.  Representative  Sttfan. 
I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska.  Representative  Stefan. 
when  he  quotes  a  famous  quotation: 
"Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent 
for  tribute."  I  would  add.  "Billions  for 
the  veterans,  but  not  one  cent  for  dead- 
beat  nations  that  accept  our  money  and 
goods  and  then  call  us  'Uncle  Shylock.'  " 

The  editorial  follows: 

CAPITOL    STUFT 

(By  John  O'Donneli) 

At  this  moment,  up  on  Capitol  Hill,  the 
battle  lines  are  tielng  sharply  drawn  for  the 
most  important  Issue  that  ever  faced  the 
citizens  of  the  Republic. 

At  stake  is  control  of  Congress  in  next 
year's  election:  at  stake  are  the  political  for- 
tunes of  President  Harry  Truman.  Pivot  of 
the  battle  is  whether  President  Truman 
wants  to  go  down  the  line  and  fl.gbt  for  While 
House  victory  on  the  firm  line  that  he  once 
stood  for.  and  still  stands — for  the  ideas  and 
practices  of  his  predeces.sor,  the  late  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

For  '^e  first  3  months  after  the  death  of 
Roosevili.  last  April,  the  poliiicaily  siirewd 
Truman   went  down   the   political  line   for 
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Roosevelt's  policies.  Now,  something  r.ew 
has  been  added.  The  Roosevelt  background 
of  the  entrance  of  this  Nitlnn  in'n  the  war — 
the      revelations      of      I  H  irbor — have 

Changed  the  magic  name  ^1  Frai.kiin  Roose- 
velt from  a  political  asset  to  a  definite  lia- 
bility. 

Never  before  In  our  Nation's  history  has  a 
President  who  died  In  office  lost  his  political 
prestige  and  authority  with  such  appalling 
swiftness. 

After  all.  the  words  of  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son. Jackson.  Lincoln.  Cleveland,  and  the 
great  T.  R.  Roosevelt  spoke  from  the  grave 
and  had  their  influence  after  death.  So.  for 
a  bewildered  era,  did  the  mouthlngs  of  the 
sainted  Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  Hyde  Park  grave  has  silenced  the  po- 
litical injunctions  of  F.  D.  R. — hence,  the 
Immediate  worry  of  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration. After  all,  the  boys  want  to  win  in 
the  next  Presidential  campaign.  They  figured 
on  playing  the  Roosevelt  line,  and  now  they 
have  to  reverse  their  Seld — a  dangerous  and 
audacious  shift  In  any  game,  particularly  In 
that  of  politics.  And  it  looks  as  If  the  boys 
may  be  tossed  for  a  loss. 

Boiling  hot  at  the  moment  is  the  proposal 
that  American  taxpayers  loan  a  few  billions 
to  Great  Britain  and  the  Communists  of 
Moscow  and  then  top  this  off  with  some  odd 
millions  to  our  so-called  beloved  and  united 
allies. 

Now  this  proposition  is  strictly  down  the 
old  lend-lease  alley  deviously  charted  by 
P.  D.  R.  at  the  very  time  when  he  was 
piously  proclaiming  to  the  Nation  from  the 
White  House  that  this  Nation  was  100-percent 
neutral,  that  "I  hate  war."  Interesting  point 
Is  that  the  proposed  loan  to  Britain,  whxh 
might  have  gone  through  with  a  bang  and 
a  whoop  under  the  high-pressure  days  of 
Roo«evelt.  probably  will  be  booted  out  the 
window  when  it  reaches  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

After  all.  every  Member  of  the  House  has 
to  fight  for  his  political  life  before  the  voters 
next  November.  The  idea  has  been  percolat- 
ing through  their  brains  that  the  returning 
veterans  would  like  to  see  taxpayers'  dough 
spent  for  such  things  as  housing.  Jobs,  etc., 
for  Americans.  And  Brother  Truman  and 
his  advisers  are  getting  the  same  idea. 

For  about  a  month  now,  the  British  have 
been  putting  the  diplomatic  arm  on  our  Santa 
Claus  branch  of  the  Government.  The  Com- 
munists. Pcies.  etc  .  have  been  stretching  out 
the  clutching  hand  for  the  Uncle  Sam  hand- 
out. Truman.  Secretary  of  State  ByTnes.  and 
all  our  so-called  Treasury  and  United  States 
loan  experts  (by  the  way,  does  anybody  re- 
member when  any  of  the  foreign  boys  gave  us 
a  small  hand-out  from  their  public  funds?) 
have  been  figuring  out  how  we  can  part  with 

W:  ;i-  we  would  like  to  know  Is  whether  the 
Incume  Tax  Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  would  certify  the  loan  as  a  bad  debt 
If  we  don't  collect?  And  we  don't  think  we 
ever  will  Can  we  deduct  It  from  our  taxes, 
as  Individual   taxpayers? 

How  much  will  Broth-Ts  Trir:  i:-  Rvrnes, 
and  Vinson  personally  b;>  c:.p((;  ,.:.cl  the 
M- rrV'5*  ■  s  ■•:  \l.e  House  of  Representatives? 
A-'    ■'    '■■     '■■  ■    '^s  Into  th:.s  sucker  trap. 

There  wer,  ,-.  .:::::,;  -  ::.:■  -..Ty  intelligent 
obsei-yafion>  ::  •]■/..  s  ;:'.■■•  hv  ihf  vorerp.n 
■•■•..a  rr  p---i-'eci  RriMfSt  !i-,.-:ve  Ka:i:  ^z?i\s. 
dt\i:i  ,,■:  N  eijTii.-k.i  s  i;f.t'^.; '  .■  n  ;:i  (.'■  '.cin  s.- 

At  ,1  ::;n:('n'  wh-:;  .1.;  ;!;■■  b',\"s  vi, ;  :  f-  i;;:-. 
pnig  a  meditative  ear  to  the  reports  that 
President  Truman,  the  State  Departme.it. 
and  some  of  the  New  Deal  hang-overs  were 
di?cu?s;n£:  w.th  British  mend:c;mts  the 
'■"^'^'!'^'  -  t;  ''.■-  ve  -:;  u;'!  h.-d  out  to 
T!i  -r.  P,-'-:-."-, ■:.•,:•.■.>"  STf.i  .\N  s:v;<,d  Up  and 
"'■■'  •  '  -■  '-  ■  ■ '  ':;  I ::(:.,-.;:.  truth.  It  was  this: 
W-,'  .ire  vtsird  -Arh  'he  respr;-.sibility  un- 
ri'-   section  7    ;i;-;(-;e  I,  ,^f  -ii-  c   iistitution 


.1,    namely: 


<;    tlie    United    Svites    vf    ArAcr.c 
A  :    bills   for   .',,.   ,:,,'   reveriiie  sli.ai   origmate 
in  the  House  ol  Kep:e~e:.tatives.' 


"The  present  situation  which  this  House 
must  meet  Is:  Foreign  nations  have  de- 
manded that  the  United  States  Government 
loan  them  or  give  them  billions  of  American 
dollars,  which  the  House  must  take  from  ovir 
people  through  tax  legislation." 

The  Nebraska  Congressman  awakened  the 
memory  of  his  colleagues  to  the  historical 
fact  that  once  upon  a  time  an  American  naval 
officer  retorted  to  the  cash  demands  of  trans- 
Atlantic  pirates  with  the  words,  "Millions  lor 
defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute." 

We  give  Representative  Stefan  credit  for 
sinking  the  knife  in  gently,  but  deeply  and 
thoughtfully,  when  he  observed: 

"Let  us  forget  for  the  moment  that  their 
(ex-allies)  attitude  in  this  matter  is  unpar- 
alleled in  all  financial  history. 

"They  do  not  come,  hat  In  hand,  begging. 
They  do  not  come  as  equals,  asking  openly 
for  loans  to  bear  honest  rates  of  Interest  and 
to  be  honestly  repaid.  Rather,  they  come  In 
arrogance,  asking  outright  gifts.  Above  all, 
let  us  not  forget  that  the  members  of  these 
foreign  missions  are  perfectly  aware  of  the 
source  of  these  gifts  which  they  so  avidly 
seek  from  the  American  people." 


Nd'.  y  Depart.tient  and  Una.-d  Slates 


Forei 


ci'?,n  J  o.icv 
REMARKS 

HON.  ELLiSL  PATTERSON 

OF   CALITORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  11.  1945 
Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  for  prompt  in- 
vestigation, some  facts  which  have  been 
brought  to  my  notice. 

Since  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government,  expressed  by  President  Tru- 
man is:  Not  to  interfere  in  other  nations' 
internal  affairs,  and  the  upholding  of  all 
peoples'  right  of  self-determination.  I  am 
amazed  that  our  Navy  Department  helped 
arm,  train,  and  equip  Dutch  troops  who 
are  now  fighting  the  Indonesian  peoples 
in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

The  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  September  of  this 
year,  approached  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  through  the  Netherlands 
Purchasing  Commission,  with  an  inquiry 
regarding  the  possibility  of  their  getting 
equipment  for  a  detachment  of  Royal 
Netherlands  Marine  Corps  men.  Their 
request  was  denied  by  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration,  who  informed  the 
Dutch  that  since  the  war  was  over,  they 
were  no  longer  eligible  for  supplies  for 
military  operations.  The  Dutch  then 
went  to  the  Navy  Department,  and  asked 
for  the  same  types  of  equipment  that  had 
been  denied  them  by  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration.  The  United 
States  Navy  granted  the  request  for  these 
war  materials,  to  be  sent  to  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies.  The  Navy  accepted 
the  bid  on  a  cash  reimbursement  lend- 
lease  basis.  The  Navy  requisitions  for 
the.'^e  supplies  amounted  to  around  $16  - 
000.000.  Aside  from  the  defiance  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  by  the  Navy 
Department  in  this  instance,  I  do  not 
have  anv  evidenrp  shov,ing  that  we  were 
ever  p.wd  ;::■    Sie  qqq  or.,;,  by  the  Dutch. 


On  every  requisition,  the  delivery  In- 
structions read  "Royal  Netherlands 
Marine  Corps,  for  overseas  duty  shortly. 
Fastest  delivery  is  requested." 

From  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Medical  and 
Surgical  Supply,  standard  kits  for  medi- 
cal companies,  infantry  battalions,  sur- 
gery, dental,  and  miscellaneous  surgical 
supplies  were  given  to  the  Dutch  for  the 
repression  of  the  will  of  their  colonial 
subjects.  ! 

From  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Supplies 
and  Accounts,  450.000  gallons  of  80- 
octane  nonaviation  gasoline  and  25.000 
gallons  of  lubricating  oil,  for  overseas 
field  activity  in  the  Netherlands  Indies, 
were  sent  to  serve  on  a  6-months'  self- 
maintenatce  basis.  Other  items  men- 
tioned on  this  requisition  were:  B-type 
rations  far  30  replenishments  for  5,000 
men;  and  A-type  rations  for  90  replenish- 
ments for  5,000  men;  Army-type  special 
menus  for  hospitals,  and  so  forth,  were 
also  included. 

Yards  aind  dock  material  for  advance 
base  functional  components  for  naval 
construction  companies,  such  as  pontoon 
bridge  coi^struction  materials,  were  given 
and  sent. 

Post-exfhange  supplies  for  overseas 
activities,  enough  for  5,000  men  for  3 
months,  Were  also  given  by  our  Navy  to 
a  foreign  igovernment  for  use  in  subju- 
gating native  peoples. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough.  It  appears 
on  some  oif  the  requisitions  that  supplies 
were  to  be  delivered  to  the  Quartermas- 
ter of  the  Royal  Netherlands  Marine 
Corps  at  our  United  States  Marine 
base.  Camp  Davis.  N.  C.  The  5.000  men 
used  our  tnaterials  and  were  trained  in 
American  camps. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  departments  of 
our  Government  knew  quite  well  where 
these  men  and  supplies  were  to  be  used. 
In  the  light  of  this  fact,  in  complete  vio- 
lation of  the  pohcies  laid  down  by  the 
President  and  his  foreign  office,  the 
State  Department,  I  want  to  know  who 
was  responsible,  and  demand  that  the 
individuals  be  called  before  the  proper 
authorities  to  relieve  them  of  the  re- 
sponsible positions  they  now  hold. 

We  are  having  enough  difficulties 
ironing  out  our  foreign  policy  today, 
without  complicating  it  by  the  irrespon- 
sible actiotts  of  some  unknown  American 
pohcy-mater,  who  has  the  blood  of  an- 
other Allied  Nation's  subjects  on  his 
hands. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  such  transac- 
tions took  place,  let  him  call  on  the  Navy 
Department  to  show  him  their  requisi- 
tion Nos.  NEN-10,000  through  10,005. 

All  dealings  in  lend-lease  bv  the  Navy 
Department  are  under  the  Chief  of  Na- 
val Operations.  I  believe  that  this  divi- 
sion should  certainly  look  into  the  mat- 
ter with  congressional  aid.  to  see  whom 
within  it  has  taken  this  unheard-of  re- 
sponsibilitj  and  placed  the  United  Slates 
Governmeot  in  the  position  of  actually, 
literally  participating  in  the  repression 
of  Dutch  colonial  peoples  in  their  own 
lands.         I 

I  hope  that  the  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee will  take  prompt  action  in  investi- 
gating this  situation,  and  see  that  the 
person  or  persons  responsible  for  this 
act  be  imiuediately  replaced  by  those 
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who  will  not  drag  this  Nation  into  af- 
fairs out.side  its  jurisdiction. 

Our  expressed  policy  is  to  foster  de- 
mocracy and  to  encoiu'age  nations  to 
have  the  right  of  their  own  self-determi- 
nation. Such  irre?pon.sible  acts  as  I  have 
outlined  here  will  not  help  us  obtain  the 
friendship  and  cooperation  of  our  world 
neighboro. 

We  must  avoid  any  subsequent  acts  of 
Intervention,  whether  it  be  in  Indonesia. 
China,  or  anywhere  else.  If  these  sup- 
plies have  not  gone  forward  to  the  Pa- 
cific as  yet,  they  should  be  stopped. 

This  democracy  must  continue  its  pol- 
icy of  working  in  harmony  with  all 
peace-loving  nations.  Our  own  interests 
come  first,  and  our  best  bet  for  world 
peace  is  in  United  Nations  cooperation. 
A  firm  expression  of  this  policy  must  be 
known  to  the  world  through  our  own 
democratic  actions. 

I  regret  that  I  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  reveal  the  foregoing  information 
about  tlie  Navy  Department's  misguided 
action.  I  feel  it  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
such  action,  by  bringing  this  to  light 
now. 


Pfc  Jack  MacNider,  USMCR 


REMARKS 

HON.  AiNijREW  J.  BiEiVuLLLR 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  11,  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 30  I  spoke  on  the  floor  protesting 
the  release  of  Pfc  Jack  MacNider. 
USMCR.  I  read  into  the  Record  a  letter 
to  General  Vandegrift.  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  in  which  I  raised  cer- 
tain questions  concerning  the  incident. 
I  hfive  today  received  a  reply  from  the 
general  which  I  wLsh  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord. You  will  note  General  Vandegrift 
states  frankly  that  the  discharge  took 
place  "in  deference  to  a  request  by  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  and  in  con.sideration  of 
the  outstanding  record  of  General  Mac- 
Nider in  two  world  wars."  I  repeat  my 
previous  charge  that  this  discharge 
smacks  of  rank  favoritism  and  should 
never  have  taken  place.  Neither  General 
MacArthur  nor  General  MacNider  should 
make  such  requests.  There  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  lads  in  the  armed  services 
who  want  to  resume  their  education  as 
much  as  does  young  MacNider,  There 
are  Members  of  this  House  who  have  sons 
in  a  comparable  position  but  they  would 
not  dream  of  making  such  a  request. 

General  Vandegrift  assures  me  there 
will  be  no  more  such  discharges.    I  sin- 
cerely hope  this  pKjlicy  will  prevail.    The 
one  case  has  been  too  many. 
COPT  or  rxTTSk  rtoM  gkn.  a.  a.  vandegrut  to 

RKPtESENTATrVE  ANDBXW  J.  BIXMILLER 

Mt  Dkas  Mr.  Bi£MU.xn:  This  is  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  30, 
relative  to  the  discbarge  of  Pfc  Jack  liac- 
Nider,  USMCR. 

My  approval  of  the  return  home  and  dis- 
charge of  Private  First  Class  MacNider  was  in 
deference  to  a  request  by  General  MacArthur 
aud    in    consideration    of    the    outstanding 


record  of  General  MacNider  In  two  world  wars. 
It  was  not  an  act  of  friendship,  for  I  barely 
know  General  MacNider,  and  I  can  assure  ycu 
that  the  case  bore  no  political  slgniflctmce 
whatsoever. 

Ineofar  as  I  know,  the  Uacfflder  case  is  the 
first  and  only  deviation  mede  from  the  Ma- 
rine Corps"  established  policy  governing  dis- 
charge. Had  I  realized  the  possible  result  of 
my  acquiescence  in  this  particular  request, 
you  can  rest  assured  £Jch  decision  by  me 
would  never  have  been  made. 

In  view  of  the  reaction  resulting  from  tbe 
MacNider  case.  I  can  assure  you  that  hence- 
forth not  the  slightest  deviation  from  the 
Marine  Corps  system  of  discharge  credits 
may  be  expected  by  anyone. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  A.  Vandegkift. 
General,  VSMC.  Ccmmandrnt  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 


The  Hobbf  Bill,  H.  R.  32,  Antirackc leer- 
ing or  Antilabor? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  11,  1945 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  have  referred  to  it  as 
an  antiracketeering  bill.  It  is  important 
in  any  objective  analysis  of  the  bill  to 
understand  that  it  simply  is  not  an  anti- 
racketeering  bill  at  all.  We  already  have 
an  antiracketeering  law.  The  Hobbs 
bill  simply  removes  certain  sections  from 
the  present  antiracketeering  law. 

Responsible  labor  organizations  con- 
demn the  practices  which  constitute 
racketeering.  Labor  has  taken  vigorous 
steps,  frequently  with  the  aid  of  govern- 
ment prosecutors,  to  cleanse  its  ranks  of 
racketeering  elements.  Labor  opposes 
the  bill,  not  because  labor  opposes  anti- 
racketeering  legislation,  but  the  Hobbs 
bill  is  not  in  any  respect  an  antiracket- 
eering measure. 

Supporters  cf  the  Hobbs  bill  in  all  pub- 
lic discussions  seek  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  it  outlaws  the  use  of  force  or 
violence  or  prohibits  something  which  the 
bill  calls  robbery  and  extortion.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  thus  seek  to  convey 
the  impression  that  those  who  oppose  the 
Hobbs  bill  are  in  some  way  protecting 
force  or  violence  or  robbery  or  extortion. 

The  fact  is  that  the  prohibition  of  force 
or  violence  or  the  prohibition  of  what  the 
Hobbs  bill  chooses  to  call  robbery  or  ex- 
tortion are  not  at  all  the  changes  which 
the  Hobbs  bill  makes  in  the  law.  The 
Hobbs  bill  would  not  for  the  first  time  in- 
troduce into  Federal  legislation  a  prohi- 
bition on  force  or  violence  or  robbery  or 
corruption  as  those  are  defined  in  the  bill. 
All  of  these  are  already  today  prohibited 
by  Federal  law.  The  language  in  the 
Hobbs  bill  in  meet  resp)ects  is  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  language  which  already 
appears  in  the  present  Antiracketeering 
Act.  The  significance  of  the  Hobbs  bill 
lies  in  the  changes  which  it  would  make 
in  the  present  act. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  analysis  of 
the.se  changes  it  is  Interesting  to  note  the 


extent  to  which  the  new  bill,  while  pur- 
porting to  replace  completely  the  existing 
Antiracketeering  Act.  simply  repeals  the 
language  of  the  original  act  and  recasts 
it  in  terms  of  labels  such  as  robbery  or 
extortion.  Thv.s  the  term  "extortion"  is 
defined  in  H.  R.  32 — section  Ic — as  "the 
obtaining  of  property  from  another,  with 
his  consent,  induced  by  wronsful  use  of 
actual  or  threatened  force,  violence,  or 
fear,  or  under  color  of  cfUcial  right." 

The  present  law  already  declares  a  fel- 
ony the  activities  of  a  person  who  "ob- 
tains the  property  of  another,  with  his 
consent,  induced  by  wronefu!  u"^e  of  force 
or  fear,  or  under  color  of  ofl&cial  right." 

H.  R.  32  declares  felonious  the  activi- 
ties of  any  person  who  "commits  or 
threatens  physical  violence  to  any  per- 
son or  property  in  furtherance  of  a  plan 
or  purix)se  to  do  anything  in  violation 
of  section  2." 

The  present  law  already  on  the  books 
declares  felonious  the  activities  of  any 
person  who  "conunits  or  threatens  to 
commii  an  act  of  physical  violence  or 
physical  injury  to  a  person  or  property 
in  furtherance  of  a  plan  or  purpose  to 
violate  section  (a)  or  (b>." 

H.  R.  32  declares  to  be  felonious  the 
activities  of  any  person  who  "conspires 
with  another  or  with  others,  or  acts  in 
concert  with  another  or  with  others,  to 
do  anything  in  violation  of  .section  2." 

The  present  law  declares  to  be  feloni- 
ous the  activities  of  any  person  who 
"con.spires  or  acts  concertedly  with  any 
other  person  or  persons  to  commit  any 
of  the  foregoing  acts." 

H.  R.  32  applies  the  term  "robbei-y"  to 
the  "unlawful  taking  or  obtaining  of  per- 
sonal property"  again.st  the  will  of  an- 
other per.son  "by  means  of  actual  or 
threatened  force  or  violence  or  fear  of 
injury" — section  1  <b». 

The  present  law  makes  felonious  the 
activities  of  any  person  who  obtains  or 
attempts  to  obtain  money  or  other  valu- 
able considerations  "by  the  use  of  or 
attempt  to  use  or  threat  to  use  force, 
violence,  or  coercion." 

In  general,  therefore,  when  we  discuss 
the  Hobbs  bill  we  are  not  discussing  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  are  to 
have  an  antiracketeering  law.  We 
already  have  one  which  contains  all  of 
the  substantial  protections  against  racke- 
teering which  are  needed,  or.  indeed, 
which  the  Hobbs  bill  offers.  When  we 
discuss  the  Hobbs  bill,  what  we  are  dis- 
cussing is  whai.  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  present  antiracketeering  law. 

What  are  the  changes  which  the  Hobbs 
bill  really  offers  in  the  present  antirack- 
eteering law?  Basically  they  come  down 
to  just  one  single  change — but  very  sig- 
nificant from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  antiracketeering 
law  of  1934  might  be  turned.  The  pres- 
ent law  specifically  prohibits  any  attempt 
to  direct  its  application  against  situa- 
tions involving  simply  "the  pajTnent  of 
wages  by  a  bona  fide  employer  to  a  bona 
fide  employee" — section  2a.  The  pres- 
ent law  specifically  declares  that: 

No  court  of  the  United  States  ahaU  construe 
or  apply  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  impair,  diminish,  or  In 
any  manner  affect  the  rights  of  bona  fide 
latjor  organizations  In  lawfully  carrying  out 
the  legitimate  objects  thereof  as  such  rights 
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are    expressed    In    existing    statutes    of    the 
United  Stales  (sec.  6). 

These  are  the  two  provisions  which  the 
Hobbs  bill  would  delete  from  the  present 
antiracketeering  act.  The  deletion  of 
these  two  provisions  would  constitute  the 
full  extent  of  the  change  which  the  Hobbs 
law  would  make  in  the  existing  anti- 
racketeering  law.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
pretense  either  on  the  part  of  the  author 
of  the  bill  nor  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  that  anything  else 
is  contemplated  or  desired  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  Hobbs  bill. 

Thus  all  that  the  Hobbs  bill  does  is  to 
remove  from  the  present  law  the  two 
provisions  inserted  to  prevent  any 
warped  application  of  the  law  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  rights  of  labor.  All  that  the 
H3bbs  law  does  is  to  remove  first  the 
provision  which  prevents  application  of 
the  antiracketeering  act  to  the  payment 
of  wages  by  a  bonaflde  employer  to  a 
bona  fide  employee  and  second  the  pro- 
vision which  prevents  application  of  the 
law  to  impair  the  "right  of  bona  fide 
labor  organizations  in  lawfully  carrying 
out  the  legitimate  objects  thereof." 

The  mere  statement  of  this  fact  should 
b-  ( !.')ugh  to  demon.strate  why  organized 
;  tu'-  :s  opposed  to  thr  Hnbbs  bill.  The 
::it;^-  statement  of  i;.;-  in:  should  be 
'^  u-:;  i(.  ri' r7:'instrate  wny  the  Hobbs 
o.,i  :•;;'... u:d  be  defeated. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  we 
may  point  out  what  would  be  the  results 
flowing  from  the  removal  of  the  protec- 
tive clauses  which  are  now  contained  in 
the  present  law.  This  question  may  be 
answered  by  answering  at  the  same  time 
another  question.  Why  were  the  pro- 
visions placed  into  the  present  law  when 
it  was  enacted  in  1934? 

The  provisions  now  appearing  in  the 
law  were  inserted  by  the  representatives 
of  the  very  agency  of  the  Government  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the 
legislation— the  Department  of  Justice. 
At  that  time  the  Attorney  General  wrote 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on 
May  19.  1934.  pointing  out  that  the  pro- 
tective provisions  had  been  inserted  into 
the  bill  and  explaining  that: 

The  original  bill  was  susceptible  to  the  ob- 
jection that  it  might  include  within  the  pro- 
hibition the  legitimate  and  bona  fide  ac- 
tivities of  employers  and  employees.  As  thf 
purpose  of  the  legislation  is  not  to  inter. 
fere  with  such  legitimate  activities  but  rath- 
er to  set  up  severe  penalties  for  racketeering 
by  Violence,  extortion,  or  coercion,  which  af- 
fects interstate  commerce,  it  seems  advisable 
to  definitely  exclucje  such  legitimate  activi- 
ties. (See  H.  Rept.  No.  1833,  73d  Cong  2d 
sees.) 

What  are  some  of  the  means  by  which 
the  language  of  the  Hobbs  bill,  in  the 
absence  of  ti:e  protective  provisions 
which  are  elements  of  the  present  anti- 
racketeering  law,  may  be  directed 
against  the  legitimate  and  bona  fide  ac- 
tivities of  employers  and  employees  as 
the  Attorney  General  noted?  The  law 
makes  it  a  felony  for  anyone  to  obtain 
the  property  of  another  by  "actual  or 
threatened  force,  violence,  or  fear  of  in- 
jury" to  persons  or  property.  Lawyers 
who  have  had  occasion  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  on  labor  problems,  particularly  ' 


the  courts  operating  in  the  heyday  of 
the  labor  injunction,  are  aware  of  the 
kind  of  interpretation  that  has  been 
given  to  words  of  this  type  in  connection 
with  labor  disputes. 

There  are  courts  which  have  held  that 
whenever  workers  seek  to  bring  about 
a  wage  increase  or  other  adjustment  of 
their  working  conditions  by  a  strike, 
however  peacefully  conducted,  they  are 
attempting  to  "force"  their  employer  to 
grant  the  wage  increase  or  the  requested 
adjustment  of  their  working  conditions. 

There  are  courts  which  would  hold 
that  since  a  union's  sole  method  of  in- 
ducing an  unwilling  employer  to  grant 
wage  increases  is  the  economic  weapon 
of  the  strike,  then  the  very  posing  of  the 
demand  by  a  union  to  the  employer  is  a 
threat  of  force. 

Attorneys  familiar  with  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  on  questions  of  picketing 
will  recall  that  there  are  courts  which 
have  held  that  picketing,  however  peace- 
fully conducted,  is  by  its  very  nature  an 
attempt  to  "force"  the  employer  into 
action  which  he  is  not  willing  to  take. 
It  is  on  this  basis  that  many  courts  have 
in  years  past  granted  sweeping  injunc- 
tions against  concededly  peaceful  labor 
activity. 

Attorneys  familiar  with  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  on  charges  of  violence  in 
labor  relations  can  tell  of  the  implica- 
tions to  labor  in  a  statute  worded  as  is 
the  Hobbs  bill.  There  are  courts  which, 
in  injunction  cases  and  in  disorderly 
conduct  cases,  have  held  name-calling 
or  use  of  such  terms  as  "scab"  to  consti- 
tute force  or  violence.  Whatever  may 
be  your  feelings  as  to  whether  such 
name-calling  should  properly  be  con- 
sidered disorderly  conduct  under  local 
ordinances  or  statutes,  it  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  Hobbs  bill  is  defining 
conduct  which  would  become  a  felony, 
punishable  by  imprisonment  up  to  20 
years,  or  by  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  or 
both. 

This  problem  has  another  a.spect.  It 
Is  generally  recognized  that  some,  if  not 
all.  labor  disputes  are  unfortunately 
marked  by  heated  tempers  on  both  sides. 
It  is  unfortunately  true  that  in  some  in- 
stances in  the  heat  of  labor  disputes  there 
will  be  minor  altercations  on  the  picket 
line.  There  will  be  occasional  scuffles 
between  partisans.  Any  truly  criminal 
conduct  which  may  occur  in  the  course 
of  these  altercations  and  scuffles  is,  of 
course,  punishable  by  local  disorderly 
conduct  statutes  or  ordinances  or  other 
local  laws.  Under  the  Hobbs  bill  every 
such  altercation  is  automatically  raised 
to  the  level  of  a  Federal  offense — a  Fed- 
eral felony  the  punishment  for  which 
may  be  as  high  as  20  years  in  jail  or  $10,- 
000  in  fine. 

Nor  is  that  all.  These  dangers  are  not 
even  limited  to  the  persons  who  may 
take  part  in  the  strike  or  in  the  picket 
line  and  certainly  not  to  the  persons  who 
may  be  actually  involved  in  the  alterca- 
tions or  in  the  name-calling  or  other 
incidents  which  under  this  bill  would 
become  felonious. 

Section  3  of  the  Hobbs  bill  makes 
equally  felonious  the  conduct  of  those 
who  conspire  with  or  act  in  concert  with 
others  to  commit  the  acts  which  are  pro- 


hibited bl'  the  bill.  Now.  if  a  strike  is 
force,  wiwiin  the  meaning  of  the  other 
sections  ©f  the  bill,  then  obviously  not 
only  the  jtrikers  are  guilty  of  felony  but 
all  those  ^ho  voted  for  the  strike  at  the 
union  meeting.  Indeed  all  those  who  are 
members  of  the  union  may  be  involved, 
since  by  tjheir  membership  in  the  organ- 
ization they  may  be  found  either  to 
have  conspired  or  to  have  acted  in  con- 
cert with  strikers.  By  the  same  token, 
all  of  the  workers  on  the  picket  line,  and 
indeed  all  of  the  members  of  the  union, 
may  be  found  to  have  conspired  or  to 
have  acted  in  concert  with  the  individual 
or  indivictuals  who  may  have  become  en- 
gaged in  an  altercation  found  to  con- 
stitute a  felony  under  the  bill. 

All  of  these  are  not  merely  hypotheti- 
cal dangars.  They  are  not  speculation. 
These  are  dangers  which  are  found  in 
the  kind  of  construction  which  courts 
have  in  t|ie  past  given  to  certain  words 
in  connection  with  their  application  to 
labor-relations  problems. 

True,  vre  have  come  a  very  long  way 
from  the  kind  of  approach  which  is  re- 
flected in  such  interpretations.  We  may 
assume  that  there  are  very  few  today 
who  would  side  with  the  courts  of  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury which  found  the  mere  existence  of  a 
labor  organization  to  constitute  an  un- 
lawful conspiracy.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  applied  to  specific  strike  situations 
and  other  specific  labor-relations  prob- 
lems brought  to  the  courts,  there  are 
many  decisions  now  on  the  books  and 
there  are  many  judges  now  on  the  bench 
whose  outlook  may  quite  definitely  be 
expected  to  result  in  holdings  of  the  kind 
that  have  been  outlined  above. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  our  national 
legislators  do  not  believe  that  legislation 
directed  tgainst  racketeering  should  be 
directed  against  a  strike  for  higher  wages 
or  a  picket  line  in  support  of  such  a 
strike.  Certainly  that  was  not  the  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  which  enacted  the 
1934  Antiracketeering  Act.  We  doubt 
that  the  supporters  of  the  Hobbs  bill 
would  be  willing  to  assert  that  this  is 
their  intention  today. 

How  thtn  are  the  dangers  of  such  con- 
structions of  the  antiracketeering  laws 
to  be  avoided?  The  1934  statute  pro- 
vided the  answer  in  the  form  of  the  two 
very  simple  provisions  previously  cited: 

First.  That  the  act  was  not  to  apply 
to  the  payment  of  wages  by  a  bona  fide 
employer  to  a  bona  fide  employee. 

Second.  That  no  court  was  to  construe 
the  act  "In  such  manner  as  to  impair, 
endanger,  or  in  any  manner  affect  the 
rights  of  bona  fide  labor  organizations  in 
lawfully  carrying  nut  the  legitimate  ob- 
jects thereof." 

The  supporters  of  the  Hobbs  bill  offer 
no  substitute  assurance  against  these 
dangers.  They  offer  only  the  elimination 
of  the  protections  contained  in  the  pres- 
ent act.  Under  the  circumstances  labor 
must  be  ejccused  for  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  supporters  of  the  Hobbs 
bill  seek  the  very  antilabor  ends  which 
these  protections  in  the  present  law 
sought  to  prevent. 

In  connection  with  this  bill,  as  with  any 
other  pieoe  of  proposed  legislation,  it  is 
significant  to  consider  the  purposes  of^ 
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the  sponsors  and  the  circumstances  In 
which  the  proposal  is  made.  Is  the  bill 
now  being  offered  in  the  light  of  a  sud- 
den and  special  need  exposing  a  defect 
in  the  laws  now  on  the  books?  Is  the  bill 
brought  before  the  House  because  of  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  robberies  and  ex- 
tortion within  the  meaning  of  these 
terms  under  the  antiracketeering  law 
now  in  effect? 

On  the  contrary,  the  Rules  Committee 
sent  this,  along  with  another  measure 
of  similar  objective,  to  the  House  openly 
and  avowedly  because  of  the  occtirrence 
of  a  number  of  strikes.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  those  American  workers  now  on 
strike  are  exercising  legal  and  constitu- 
tional rights  rightfully  theirs  under  our 
American  form  of  government.  In  bring- 
ing this  bill  before  the  House  at  this  time 
the  sponsors  of  the  measure  are  in  effect 
making  clear  their  hope  and  intention 
that  if  enacted  the  bill  may  be  used  as  a 
means  of  repressing  American  workers 
and  labor  organizations  in  the  exercise 
of  their  lawful  rights. 

Moreover,  the  record  of  the  author  of 
the  bill  is  relevant  and  significant.  He 
has  a  long  and  consistent  background  of 
opposition  to  every  measure  for  the  ben- 
efit of  American  working  men  and  women 
and  of  support  for  every  measure  desig- 
nated to  weaken  the  position  of  American 
workers.  He  opposed  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  in  its  original  enactment, 
he  has  supported  every  proposed  amend-  * 
ment  since  then  to  weaken  the  act;  he 
opposed  the  Wage  and  Hour  law  in  its 
original  enactment  and  he  has  supported 
every  amendment  to  that  law  since  that 
time  which  would  In  any  way  weaken  it. 
He  opposed  the  Social  Security  Act  in  its 
original  enactment. 

The  antilabor  record  of  the  bill's  author 
Is  reflected  equally  in  the  persistence  with 
which  a  bill  of  the  present  type  has  been 
introduced  and  reintroduced  over  the  past 
years.  There  can  be  no  pretense  that  it 
Is  offered  as  a  new  measure  dictated  by 
any  special  justification  at  the  present 
time.  On  the. contrary,  before  the  war 
It  was  introduced  in  almost  identical 
terms  for  a  number  of  years.  During  the 
war  it  was  recast  in  the  appearance  of  a 
war  measure— Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
first  session.  H.  R.  653.  introduced  Jan- 
uary 6.  1943.  Today,  with  hostilities  at 
an  end,  it  still  bears  in  title  n.  section 
201,  a  reference  to  the  war  in  which  the 
United  States  is  now  engaged.  Today, 
the  bill  takes  on  new  significance  in  the 
eyes  of  its  sponsors  because  it  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  most  powcifully  en- 
trenched monopoly  portions  of  American 
industry  are  greedily  seeking  to  prevent 
the  maintenance  of  American  consumers 
purchasing  power  and  to  expand  to  un- 
heard of  levels  their  already  swollen 
profits.  We  know  that  the  truthful  pres- 
entation of  the  facts  to  the  Nation  as 
well  as  to  the  majority  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  do  much  toward  stifling 
maneuvers  so  thoroughly  opposed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people.  We  urge 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  make  every 
effort  to  assure  the  kind  of  objective 
analysis  and  understanding  of  measures 
like  th?  Hobbs  bill,  which  must  mean  the 
quickest  defeat  of  such  measures. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday,  December  11,  1945 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Orange  Disc,  volume  7,  for  Sep- 
tember-October 1945.  entitled  "When 
Oil  'Joined'  the  Navy."  The  author  is 
Dr.  Paul  H.  Giddens,  of  Allegheny  Col- 
lege, Meadville,  Pa.: 

,      MODERN  SEA   POWER   WAS   BORN   WHEW   On, 
"JOINED"  THE  NAVT 

(By  Dr.  Paul  H.  Giddens) 

That  the  worlds  most  powerful  iiavy,  the 
United  States  Fleet,  lases  oil  for  fuel  Is  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  not  so  long  ago. 
however,  that  coal  was  the  sole  source  of 
power  lor  propelling  our  fighting  ships  and 
the  transition  from  coal  to  oil  was,  as  history 
Is  reckoned,  a  comparatively  recent  develop- 
ment. This  is  an  account  of  the  events  and 
investigations  that  led  to  the  decision  to 
change  to  oil  and  create  an  oil-burning  fleet. 
It  was  a  momentous  decision  and.  in  view  of 
the  part  our  Navy  was  called  upon  to  play  in 
World  War  II.  It  was  also  a  fortunate  one. 

In  1864,  5  years  after  Col.  Edwin  L.  Drake 
drilled  his  famous  oil  well  near  TitusvUle  In 
northwestern  Pennsylvania,  the  United  States 
Navy  began  an  experiment  with  petroleum 
as  a  substitute  for  coal  on  naval  steamers. 
This  was  the  first  in  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments which  culminated  in  1913  In  the  Navy's 
decision  to  burn  oil  exclusively  in  all  fighting 
ships.  While  the  results  in  1864  were  re- 
ported upon  favorably,  further  development 
of  petroleum  as  fuel  was  thwarted  by  the  fact 
that  when  exposed  to  the  air  of  a  confined 
space  at  summer  temperatures,  petroleum 
gave  off  a  gas  which,  when  mixed  with  at- 
mospheric air.  became  explosive  and  deto- 
nated with  the  force  of  gunpowder.  Until  a 
practical  remedy  for  this  could  be  found, 
naval  engineers  believed  that  It  was  useless  to 
experiment  upon  the  best  form  of  apparatus 
for  burning  oil. 

Three  years  later  the  Navy  resumed  Its 
Investigation.  Numerous  trials  made  on 
three  experimental  boilers  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  demonstrated  that  the  method 
invented  by  First  Assistant  Clark  Fisher  was 
a  complete  success.  The  engineering  prob- 
lem Involved  in  burning  oil  appeared  to  be 
satisfactorily  solved,  but  there  were  impor- 
tant disadvantages  to  the  use  of  petroleum 
on  a  ship.  B.  F.  Isherwood.  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  solemnly  con- 
cluded his  report  upon  the  experiment  by 
writing  that  "It  appears  that  the  use  of 
petroleum  as  a  fuel  for  steamers  is  hopeless; 
convenience  Is  against  it.  comfort  Is  against 
it,  health  is  against  it,  economy  is  against  It. 
and  safety  Is  against  it."  Twenty  years  were 
to  elapse  before  the  Nivy  made  any  further 
experiments  and  reported  Its  findings. 

The  appointment  of  George  W.  MelvUle,  en- 
gineer in  chief  of  the  Navy,  as  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  in  1887  was  a 
turning  point  in  the  development  of  petro- 
leum as  a  source  of  power  for  the  Navy.  In 
fact,  it  marked  the  beginning  of  an  epoch- 
makins  period  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
United  Slates  Navy.  For  the  next  16' j 
years  Melville  served  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
and.  often  In  opposition  to  conservative 
cpinion,  he  was  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  water-tube  boiler,  the  triple 
screw  system,  vertical  engines,  the  repair 
ship,  and  the  "distilling  ship."    "The  naval 


power."  Melville  long  contended,  "that  can 
successfully  Install  a  liquid-fuel  plant  in  a 
warship  will  possess  a  great  military  advan- 
age."  Although  he  retired  In  January  1903, 
some  years  before  the  Introduction  of  oil  as 
fuel  for  battleships,  the  constant  expjeri- 
mentation  carried  on  under  his  supervision 
laid  the  foundations  for  this  revolutionary 
change. 

Within  a  year  after  his  appointment  as 
chief  of  the  Bureau.  Melville  appointed  a 
Board  of  Navy  Engineers  to  test  the  value 
of  crude  oil  for  fuel  in  a  patented  device 
of  the  Petroleum  Fuel  &  Motor  Co..  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  TTie  apparatus,  applied  !o 
a  locomotive  belonging  to  the  company,  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board.  The 
trial  lasted  for  6  hours:  several  factors  Im- 
pressed the  engineers:  burning  oil  was  smoke- 
less and  noiseless;  the  facility  of  manipulat- 
ing the  fire  was  "very  decidedly  In  Its  favor"; 
a  smaller  force  in  the  fire  room  was  re- 
quired than  for  coal;  and  the  evaporative  re- 
sults were  "the  best  on  record."  While  the 
Board  was  not  certain  about  the  safety  of 
storing  and  handling  oil,  it  believed  that  this 
problem  could  be  solved.  If  so.  oil  might  be 
used  advantageously  on  torpedo  boats  and 
coast-defense  vessels. 

The  experimental  use  of  oil  as  fuel  for 
torpedo  boats  abroad,  especially  In  Italy, 
had  attracted  considerable  attention  In  the 
United  States.  Discussion  In  naval  circles 
led  the  torpedo  board  In  1892  under  the 
supervision  of  Commander  George  A.  Con- 
verse to  make  inquiries  regarding  the  use 
of  petroleum  as  fuel  for  steam  boilers.  It 
found  that  oil  was  being  successfully  em- 
ployed In  a  large  number  of  manufacturing 
establishments.  Consequently,  the  board 
expressed  the  l)ellef  that  oil  could  be  used  in 
torpedo  boats.  In  1897  the  Navy  Department 
contracted  for  two  new  torpedo  boats — 
exactly  alike  except  that  one  was  to  be  fitted 
for  burning  oil  and  the  other  for  burning 
coal,  so  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  fuels 
might  be  made.  The  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  however,  thwarted  this  project. 
During  the  winter  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
lent  the  smaU  torpedo  boat  Sttleto  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Steam  Engineering  for  several 
months.  The  fuel-oil  apparatus  of  the  Con- 
solidated Gas  Fuel  Co.  was  Installed,  not  to 
determine  the  economic  value  of  oil  as  that 
had  been  pretty  thoroughly  Iflvestigated.  but 
to  give  the  system  a  thorough  trial  under 
conditions  of  regular  dally  service.  All  of 
the  tests  were  satisfactory  and  the  crew 
enthusiastic.  Experimentation  with  differ- 
ent types  of  burners  continued  through  1899 
and  1900  at  the  Navy  Yard  in  New  York  and 
on  the  torpedo  boat  Talbot. 

The  number  of  experiments  made  during 
the  40  years  prior  to  1900  by  various  foreign 
navies,  as  well  as  our  own,  to  utilize  oil  for 
naval  purposes,  shows  how  important  mili- 
tary exoerts  regarded  the  question.  The 
United  States  Navy,  however,  had  not  intro- 
duced oil  as  a  fuel  for  a  number  of  influential 
reasons.  Ignorance  concerning  the  economic 
value  of  p>etroleum  had  not  been  eliminated. 
Some  people  were  still  afraid  that  the  supply 
of  oil  might  become  exhausted.  The  cost,  at 
7  cents  per  gallon  in  1897.  was  considered 
excessive.  OU  could  not  be  purchased  away 
from  cur  own  coasts,  and  this  was  a  distinct 
hindrance  to  naval  operations.  The  oil  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  the  largest  produc- 
ine;  States  in  the  eighties  and  nineties,  did 
not  seem  particularly  suitable  for  use  as  fuel. 
There  had  never  been  any  thorough,  sys- 
tematic, and  Independent  study  of  oUfuel  by 
the  Navy  Department.  Finally,  In  all  of  the 
experimentation  of  the  past,  too  much  effort 
had  been  made  to  burn  oil  In  the  same  way 
as  coal  without  success:  oU  had  simply  been 
thrown  into  a  furnace  by  an  injector,  and  no 
recognition  had  been  given  to  the  importance 
of  atomizing  oil. 

In  1902  Melville  reported :  "The  tise  of  cruds 
oil  as  a  combustible  for  marme  ptirpcses  ha« 
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probably  Increased  to  a  greater  extent  during 
the  past  2  years  than  during  the  previous 
century."  A  number  of  factors  had  contrib- 
uted to  this  sensational  development  and 
change  in  the  general  picture.  The  produc- 
tion of  huge  quantities  of  crude  oil  in  Texas 
and  California  had  dispelled  the  idea  that  the 
oil  supply  would  soon  be  exhausted.  More- 
over, the  oil  found  in  these  States  proved  to 
be  particularly  suitable  as  oil  fuel.  The  mili- 
tary value  of  petroleum  had  been  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  fact  that  the  new  fields  were 
located  near  the  water  and  the  product  could 
be  delivered  to  naval  vessels  at  comparatively 
slight  cost.  The  increased  use  of  oil  in  loco- 
motives, power  plants,  and  especially  in  ships 
plying  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  and 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  had  served  to 
heighten  interest  in  oil.  Finally,  previous 
experimentation  had  now  demonstrated  that 
oil  should  be  atomized  before  ignition  and 
that  the  length  of  furnace,  volume  of  com- 
bustion chamber,  and  the  calorimetrlc  area 
were  all  factors  which  must  be  considered  in 
burning  oil. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  and  the 
fact  that  a  trifling  amount  of  data  was  ex- 
tant, Melville  believed  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived for  the  Navy  to  commence  an  extended 
series  of  experiments  to  determine  how  petro- 
leum could  be  adapted  for  naval  uses,  and  he 
urgently  requested  an  appropri-'tion  of  $20.- 
000  to  conduct  an  investigation.  The  Navy 
had  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  secure  re- 
liable data  about  using  oil  as  fuel;  ship- 
owners, manufacturers,  and  inventors  were 
not  Inclined  to  tell  of  disappointments,  re- 
verses, or  failures,  those  who  were  successful 
did  not  feel  called  upon  to  give  the  world  in- 
formation obtained  at  considerable  cost  and 
trouble.  The  results  of  the  proposed  Navy  in- 
vestigation, therefore,  would  be  of  value  not 
only  to  the  Navy  but  to  all  interested  In  liq- 
uid fuel.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John 
D.  Long,  supported  Melville's  recommenda- 
tion, and  the  Flfly-sevenih  Congress  author- 
ized the  apprcpriatiou  on  July  3,  1902. 

For  several  months  prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  law.  a  naval  board  ccmpo.sed  of 
Lt.  Comdrs.  John  R.  Edwards,  Wythe  M. 
Paries,  and  Pi°ank  H.  Bailey,  had  been  working 
under  Melville's  direction  making  a  series  oi 
tests  on  coal.  Through  the  generosity  of  the 
Oil  City  Boiler  Works,  which  had  been  de- 
sirous of  entering  tlie  field  of  marine  boiler 
construction,  a  thoroughly  equipped  experi- 
mental plant  with  a  HohensteLn  water-tube 
marine  boiler  had  l:jen  completed  and  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Navy  without  cost.  In 
completeness  and  character  the  experimental 
plant  had  never  been  surpassed.  With  the 
passage  of  the  law  July  3,  1902.  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  tests  on  coal,  the  boiler  was 
carefully  cleaned,  put  into  cond'.tion.  and  the 
board  prepared  to  test  oil  as  fuel. 

Many  companies  offered  oil  to  the  Navy 
free  of  charge  at  the  wells,  yet  there  was  no 
certainty  as  to  when  the  oil  could  be  de- 
livered. In  order  to  run  the  tests  the  Navy 
needed  a  steady  supply.  .<:o  the  oil  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  and  most 
of  it  came  from  the  Beaumont,  Tex.,  field. 
£xperts  from  the  oil-fuel  department  of 
Standard  were  consulted  from  time  to  time 
and  gave  valuable  advice. 

The- official  tests  began  in  August  1902  and 
ran  through  June  1903.  At  the  outset  the 
Board  thought  it  desirable  to  make  an  en- 
durance test  of  the  plant  and  conducted  a 
test  of  this  nature  for  a  concentrated  period 
of  116  hours  After  the  completion  of  the 
endurance  test  the  Board  proceeded  to  test 
different  types  of  burners.  The  Beard  then 
turned  its  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
mechanics  of  combustion  In  using  oil.  me- 
chanical burners,  furnace  construction, 
smoke  nuisances,  crude-oil  prices,  world  pro- 
duction cf  crude  oil,  and  a  host  of  other  per- 
tinent subjects. 

In  October  19C2  the  Board  made  a  pre- 
liminary report.  It  declared  that  the  results 
already    secured,    warranted    without    delay 


the  installation  of  oil-burning  equipment  In 
at  least  one-third  of  the  torpedo  boats  and 
destroyers.  In  regard  to  the  larger  vessels, 
especially  battleships,  the  installation  of  oil- 
burning  equipment  presented  serious  diffi- 
culties; the  safe  and  convenient  storage  of 
oil  beneath  the  protective  decks  &nd  the 
question  of  replenishing  the  supply  in  the 
case  of  vessels  being  sent  without  warning 
to  unfrequented  harbors  were  grave  mat- 
ters. The  preliminary  report  of  the  Board 
ser\ed  a  useful  purpose — it  stimulated  indi- 
viduals to  make  special  experiments  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  general  results  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering 
for  consideration  . 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  value  of 
liquid  fuel  for  naval  purposes,  the  Board 
drew  heavily  upon  the  eiiperiences  of  the 
Industrial  and  maritime  world.  It  sent  Lt. 
Com.  Ward  P.  Wlnchell  on  a  round-trip 
voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Tahiti  on  the 
steamship  Mariposa  to  observe  and  repoVt 
upon  the  btu-ning  of  oil  in  that  ship.  Particu- 
lar attention  was  given  by  the  Board  to  the 
use  of  oil  In  the  Navadan  and  the  Nebraskan 
of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co  ,  and 
in  the  locomotives  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroads.  It  made  a 
special  visit  to  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  where 
oil  wrs  used  in  four  locomotives  cf  the  Boston 
and  Maine  to  keep  the  tunnel  free  from 
smoke.  The  Board  also  made  a  critical  in- 
spection of  the  oil-fuel  Insiallation  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.'s  whaleback  steamer  City  of 
Everett  on  a  trip  down  the  Delaware  River. 
Moreover,  hundreds  of  letters  were  received 
from  technical  experts  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  were  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
In  oil  as  a  combustible.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts,  the  Board  cotild  "unhesitatingly  state 
that  both  upon  the  part  of  the  engineering 
profession  and  of  skilled  labor  there  Is  a 
general  desire  to  have  oil  supplant  coal  as 
fuel  for  practically  every  purpose.  •  •  • 
The  desire  to  use  liquid  fuel  thus  practically 
exists  everywhere." 

The  Board  submitted  its  voluminous  report 
to  Rear  Admiral  Melville,  and  it  was  approved 
by  his  successor,  on  August  1,  1903.  One 
year  later  It  was  published  under  the  title, 
•Report  of  the  United  States  Naval  'Liquid 
Fuel'  Board."  No  effort  had  been  spared  by 
the  Board  in  its  desire  to  test  petroleum. 
The  ccst  of  the  Investigation,  including  the 
installation  and  operation  of  the  experi- 
mental boiler  plant  and  the  direct  and  Indi- 
rect expenditures  by  individuals  and  the 
Navy,  totaled  more  than  $200,000.  The 
Board's  work  represented  the  largest  outlay 
ever  heretofore  incurred  by  either  private, 
corporate,  or  official  interests  in  the  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  important  prob- 
lem of  determining  the  possible  future  field 
fpr  the  use  -of  crude  petroleum  as  a  fuel. 

Many  significant  conclusions  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Board  on  the  technical  and 
military  aspects  of  the  subject.  Special  at- 
tention is  called  here  to  the  following  because 
they  had  a  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
wfcethfr  or  not  the  United  States  Navy  should 
abandon  coal  for  oil  fuel : 

1.  By  reason  of  our  acquisition  of. the  Phil- 
ippines and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  our 
responsibility  for  c^ef ending  the  projected 
Isthmian  canal,  the  scene  of  our  probable 
future  naval  operations  would  be  more  dis- 
tant troni  the  supply  of  coal  than  in  past 
wars.  "It  may  be  in  the  Pacific  rather  than 
on  the  Atlantic,"  the  report  prophetically  de- 
clared, "where  our  greatest  naval  battles  of 
the  future  will  be  fought."  The  defense  cf 
these  places,  therefore,  would  be  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  our  ability  to  use  California 
oil  as  luel  in  our  ships  of  war.  In  view  of 
these  considerations,  the  Board  recommended 
that  at  least  one  vessel  cruising  on  the  Pacific 
coast  should  burn  liquid  fuel  exclusively,  and 
this  vessel  should  be  assigned  to  special  ex- 
perimental work  for  an  extended  period. 

2.  It  was  highly  probable,  unless  greater 
Importance  was  attached  to  the  value  of  the 


factors  of  evaporative  efficiency,  boiler  capac- 
ity, steamittg  radius,  and  character  of  supply, 
that  the  successful  and  exclusive  use  of  oil 
on  board  $n  armored  cruiser  or  battleship 
couW  not  be  brought  about  for  some  years. 

3.  The  i^ormaticn  and  data  warranted  the 
Immediate  ruse  of  oil  on  several  torpedo  boats 
and  torpeclo-boat  destroyers. 

4.  Naval  demands  of  the  future  made  It 
compulsorj  to  begin  immediately  the  train- 
ing of  eng  neering  specialists  on  oil  and  oH 
appliances. 

5.  The  engineering  or  mechanical  feature 
of  the  llqu  d-fuel  problem  was  considered  as 
having  be  jn  practically  and  satisfactorily 
solved.  Hindrances  to  the  use  of.  crude  pe- 
troleum as(a  standard  fuel  for  the  Navy  were 
cost,  expeute  cf  transportation,  and  the  lack 
of  a  ^fe  aid  satisfactory  structural  arrange- 
ment for  carrying  an  adequate  bunker  sup- 
ply- 

In  spite  4f  Melville's  efforts  and  the  Board  s 
report,  5  yiars  elapsed  before  the'  Navy  made 
any  progress  in  converting  its  ships  to  bum 
oil.  Once  it  started,  however,  the  pace  wrs 
relatively  fast.  During  1909  the  installation 
for  burning  oil  fuel  instead  of  coal  under  the 
main  boile  s  of  the  Cheyenne  was  completed. 
A  year  lat(  r  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  made 
this  impor  ant  announcement:  "All  new  de- 
stroyers an  i  submarines  are  now  designed  to 
use  oil  exclusively  for  fuel,  while  battleships 
and  other  large  vessels  were  being  fitted  to 
carry  oil  ai;  an  auxiliary  fuel."  In  the  same 
year  the  Nivy  placed  oil  installations  in  the 
battleshipal  Delaware  and  Sorth  Dakota;  in 
these  shipi ,  oil  was  used  only  in  maintain- 
ing power  on  long  pulls,  or  when  the  fire 
became  duty,  or  when  the  trimming  of  the 
coal  in  thi(  fire-room  bunkers  became  diffi- 
cult. Owing  to  the  increased  use  of  the  oil 
fuel  by  tl^e  Navy,  it  became  necessary  to 
build  storabe  depots  at  Key  West,  Charleston, 
Norfolk,  and  Narragansett  Bay.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  pointed  out  that  it  would 
t>e  necessary  to  build  additional  depots  at 
outlying  strategic  points.  Plans  were  also 
being  made  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard 
to  instruct  firemen  and  water  tenders  In 
the  methops  of  burning  oil.  "The  lack  or 
such  a  plane  of  instruction."  wrote  the  Chief 
of  the  Bufeau  of  Steam  Engineering,  "had 
greatly  Wiidered  the  development  of  the 
art  of  oil  iurning  in  the  Navy."  When  the 
Wyoming  8*id  Arkansas,  the  fastest  and  larg- 
est battleships  in  the  world,  were  completed 
in  1912,  h^ir  boilers  were  fitted  to  bum  both 
oil  and  cofcl.  With  only  a  portion  of  our 
fleet  equipped  to  burn  oil,  the  Navy  was  now 
using  over  30,000,000  gallons  a  year. 

Congress j  authorized  in  1911  the  construc- 
tion of  twb  dreadnaughts.  the  Nevada  and 
the  OklaliSma.  The  question  now  arose: 
Should  the^e  battleships  burn  oil  exclusively? 
The  Navy  tecognized  the  S'iperiority  of  oil- 
burning  bittleships  and  desired  to  build 
them,  but  |t  was  afraid  of  the  failure  of  the 
supply  of  joil.  In  Congress  and  in  naval 
circles  the  question  was  vigorously  debated. 
Before  malqlng  any  decision.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Josepfaus  Daniels  sent  a  letter' in  1913 
to  the  Department  cf  Interior  asking  for 
expert  advlie  regarding  the  fuel-oil  situation. 
Receiving  Assurances  from  Secretary  Frank- 
lin K.  Lani  that  the  Navy  might  rely  upon 
the  reserve!  already  existing  for  a  supply  of 
oil  greater! than  the  life  of  any  battleship. 
the  order  ^as  given  to  make  the  Nevada  "the 
first  oil  bulner  in  any  Navy."  "Henceforth," 
declared  Sapretary  Daniels,  "all  fighting  ships 
which  are  jadded  to  the  fleet  will  use  oil." 
Thus,  oftep  almost  a  half  centtiry  of  experi- 
mentation, the  Navy  hid  made  a  decision 
which  was  (to  revolutionize  naval  warfare — 
to  build  aii  oil-burning  fleet  and  to  depend 
solely  upo«  petroleum  for  power.  At  last, 
Melville's  Hopes  and  ambitious  had  become 
a  reality. 

In  commputing  upon  this  momentous  de- 
cision Secretary  Daniels  In  his  annual  report 
for  1914  wrDte  that  "the  transition  from  coal 
to  oil  will  mark  an  eia  in  oiix  naval  develop- 
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ment  almost  comparable  with  the  change 
from  black  p)ower  to  smokeless  powder  for 
our  guns.  The  ease  with  which  oil  can  be 
handled,  its  superior  steam-producing  prop- 
erties, the  reduced  number  of  men  required 
for  handling  it.  and  the  decreased  exertion 
required  from  the  firemen,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  ease  with  which  cleanliness  of  the  ship 
can  be  maintained,  all  combine  to  make  oil 
the  ideal  fuel  for  naval  use." 
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HON.  A.  S  viKF  VO'.RONEY 

OF   OKL.AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  10,  1945 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
•eave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec-' 
DRD,  I  am  asking  to  reprint  herewith  the 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  head 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  be- 
fore the  National  Asscciation  of  Manu- 
facturers in  New  York,  December  6. 

Mr.  Bowies'  speech  follows: 

I  am  very  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  I  have  always 
found  here  a  friendly  atmosphere  and  a  will- 
ingness to  discuss  any  public  policy  In  a  con- 
structive atmosphere  of  give  and  take. 

The  whole  country  Is  deeply  concerned  in 
the  program  ol  inflation  control,  about  which 
you  have  asked  me  to  speak  today.  Business- 
men are  concerned.  Farmers  are  concerned. 
The  workers  In  cur  factories  are  concerned. 
And  so  are  the  great  mass  of  our  people  which 
cannot  readily  be  fitted  into  jny  group. 

There  are  many  audiences  before  which  I 
appear  where  the  support  of  our  program  is 
heartfelt  and  vigorous.  Last  night  I  spoke 
before  several  hundred  businessmen  at  a  din- 
ner given  by  the  business  council.  Next 
week  I  will  appear  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Ohio  Grange,  an  organization  representing 
thousands  cf  farmers  which  has  also  pledged 
its  all-out  support  to  the  OPAs  price-control 
program. 

Here  in  this  meeting  of  the  NAM  I  am  face 
to  face  with  a  group  whose  leaders  have  gone 
on  record  during  the  last  18  months  in  vig- 
orous oppcsiticn  to  what  we  have  done  and 
to  what  we  are  now  doing. 

Only  the  leaders  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  have 
equalled  the  vigor  with  which  the  National 
Manufacturers  Association  heads  are  oppos- 
ing the  stabilization-control  program 
through  which  inflation  thus  far  has  Jaeen 
kept  in  check. 

I  must  point  out  that  this  opposition  to 
effective  price  control  is  a  departure  from  the 
original  NAM  stand  when  wartime  price  con- 
trols were  first  proposed. 

In  1941  when  price-  and  rent-control  legis- 
lation was  under  dLsctisslon  the  stand  of  the 
NAM  was  clear-cut.  Mr.  Noel  Sargent,  who 
was  then  your  secretary,  testified  before  a 
congressional  committee  that  firm  controls 
on  prices  was  an  absolute  essential  to  meet 
the  Inflationary  circumstances  created  by 
war.  In  many  respects  his  recommendations 
went  beyond  the  actual  program  which  your 
Government  has  put  into  effi»ct. 

I  am  told  that  Mr  Sargent's  testimony  was 
a  major  factor  in  securing  the  passage  of  the 
original  Price  Control  Act 

But  more  recently  your  position  has 
ctanged.  To  some  degree  in  1943,  and  in- 
creasingly in  1944  and  1945.  you  have  swung 
into  sharp  opposition  to  effective  price  con- 
trol. 


Obviously,  today  we  are  in  disagreement. 
Obviously,  we  cannot  both  be  right.  One  of 
us  must  be  wrong. 

Let  me  emphasize  my  own  feeling  of  deep 
humility  with  which  I  approach  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  us.  I  have  been  wrong 
on  occasion  in  the  past  and,  like  most  human 
beings,  I  shall  probably  be  wrong  on  occa- 
sion in  the  futtire.  I  do  not  want  to  ap- 
pear dogmatic  or.  above  all.  1  do  not  want 
to  create  the  impression  that  I  think  I  have 
all  tlie  answers. 

In  that  spirit  I  should  like  to  analyze  the 
stand  of  your  association  on  this  question 
of  price  and  rent  control.  At  the  cutset  I 
believe  it  is  a  proper  question  to  ask  what 
would  have  happened  if  the  Nation  had  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  the  NAM  leaders  in  1944 
and  1945. 

Before  Congress  18  months  ago  and  again 
last  spring  NAM  officials  advocated  amend- 
ments to  the  act  which  in  my  cp.nlon  would 
have  made  effective  price  control  at>60}utel7 
impossible. 

But  for  the  sake  of  clarifying  the  point, 
let's  accept  the  view  of  those  who  claimed 
these  changes  would  have  increased  prices 
only  10  percent  each  year.  Even  though  we 
accept  this  viewpoint,  the  result  would  have 
been  a  $30,000,000,000  increase  in  the  cost  of 
fighting  the  war — a  sum  only  two  billion  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  entire  World  War  I.  At 
the  same  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Long-Suffering 
American  Consumer  would  have  found  $36.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO  added  to  their  cost  of  living.  In 
other  words,  even  relying  on  the  most  op- 
timistic estimates  put  forward  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  NAM-sponsored  amendments, 
the  Nation  has  already  saved  $66,000,000,000 
by  not  taking  your  leaders'  advice. 

But  those  figures  are.  In  my  opinion,  only 
a  portion  of  what  your  cfflcial  proposal  would 
have  actually  cost  our  Nation. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  wartime  price  control  have  long 
recognized  the  fact  that  controlled  inflation 
is  an  idle  dream.  One  man's  price  may  be 
the  cost  of  a  thousand  other  firms. 

There  is  no  organization  big  enough  or 
smart  enough  or  efficient  enough  to  handle 
the  vast  deluge  of  price  adjustments  which 
would  result  from  any  such  concept.  Tliere 
could  be  only  one  result  and  that  is  higher 
and  still  higher  prices,  each  feeding  on  itself 
with  the  beginning  of  an  Inflationary  spiral 
which  would  soon   be  out  of  control. 

As  I  analyze  the  NAM'S  position  on  price 
control,  it  seems  clear  that  the  opposition 
of  your  leaders  stems  from  a  conviction  that 
these  controls  tend  to  hold  down  production. 
Certainly  there  was  no  indication  of  this 
during  the  war  years.  This  is  perfectly  clear 
from  the  record. 

Both  Industrial  and  farm  production  dur- 
ing the  years  of  effective  price  control  have 
risen  to  record  levels.  They  have  gone  far 
beyond  even  our  most  ardent  hopes.  Ameri- 
can management  and  American  labor  in 
their  all-out  war  effort  have  hurried  the  day 
of  victory  and  have  amazed  our  enemies  as 
well  as  our  allies. 

Today  it  is  generally  recognized  that  infla- 
tionary pressures  are  at  record  levels.  Liquid 
assets  are  at  an  all-time  high.  Savings  have 
increased  from  prewar  levels  by  $145,000,- 
OOO.OCO.  Currency  in  circulation  is  almost 
five  times  as  great  as  before  the  war. 

The  stock  market  has  been  booming  mer- 
rily upward.  As  in  1C23  taxi  drivers,  barbers, 
and  elevator  boys  are  providing  inside  infor- 
mation on  jUEt  what  selections  are  apt  to 
rise  the  fastest.  The  dope  sheets  coming 
from  Wall  Street  anticipate  higher  and  still 
higher  prices.  The  real  estate  market  is 
starting  to  tkyrccket. 

What,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
happen  to  prices  if  the  Nation  now  accepted 
the  advice  which  Mr.  Robert  R.  Wason,  chair- 
man of  the  NAM  reconversion  council,  and 
Mr.  John  Alrey,  chairman  of  the  NAM  War 
Controls  Temination  Committee,  offered  to 
Congress  on  November  7.  This  NAM  recom- 
mendation called  for  the  elimination  cf  all 
price  control  by  the   15th  day  of  February. 


What,  for  Instance,  would   happen  to  food 

prices? 

Those  of  you  who  are  in  the  candy  busi- 
ness know  that  coconut,  which  OPA  decon- 
trolled some  30  days  ag(\  has  quadrupled  in 
price.  Many  grades  of  furs,  from  which  price 
controls  were  removed  during  the  fall 
months,  have  more  than  doubled.  Your 
wife  will  tell  you  that  some  grades  of  oranges, 
lemons,  and  grapefruit  moved  up  60  to 
100  percent  in  the  first  few  days  following 
the  acuon  of  OPA  in  removiuf  the  price 
restrictions. 

If  this  occurred  on  food  products  which 
seemed  to  be  in  adequate  supply,  what  would 
happen  to  meat,  vegetables,  milk,  cereals, 
and  all  the  other  dozens  of  food  products 
which  are  in  more  scarce  supply? 

If  the  Nation  accepted  the  advice  of  your 
leaders  to  drop  price  control  60  days  from 
now,  what  would  happen  to  clothing  prices? 
Right  now  the  apparel  situation  is  tighter 
than  it  has  been  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war. 

Our  veterans  In  search  of  their  first  outfit 
of  "civvies"  are  forced  to  walk  from  store  to 
store  and  even  then  often  fail  to  secure  the 
clothing  to  flt  their  needs.  All  authorities 
agree  that  this  6hor':age  is  likely  to  continue 
for  a  great  many  mcnths  to  come. 

If  we  accepted  ycur  official  recommenda- 
tion of  the  early  removal  of  all  price  control. 
what  would  the  public  be  asked  to  pay  for 
automobiles,  refrigerators,  washing  machines 
and  vacuum  cleaners?  Some  say  that  com- 
petition would  take  care  of  all  that.  I  can 
only  say  that  this  •■xpcctance  is  not  in  line 
with  the  facts. 

The  original  requests  of  OPA  by  recon- 
verting manufactuj-ers  were  for  price  in- 
creases ranging  from  25  percent  to  55  per- 
cent. On  October  26  and  27  orders  were 
taken  for  500.000  Ford  cars,  one-third  of  the 
entire  1941  production,  with  no  questions 
asked  on  prices  or  trade-ins. 

If  the  Nation  accepted  Ihe  official  NAM 
recommendation,  what  would  happen  to  the 
price  of  building  materials?  Ehiring  the  pe- 
riod of  the  First  World  War  the  cost  of  lum- 
ber, soil  pipe,  brick,  and  other  essential 
building  materials  tripled.  Today  the  hous- 
ing shortage  is  Inflnltely  greater.  Under  the 
best  of  circumstances  I  am  told  that  only 
500.000  homes  can  be  built  in   1946. 

This  will  be  meager  relief  to  the  3.401,000 
families,  a  major  pwrtion  of  tbem  young 
married  veterans,  who  will  be  forced  to  live 
with  relatives,  or  otherwise  double  up  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  If  we  removed  price 
controls,  is  there  any  limit  to  the  heights 
to  which  building  materials  would  move  in 
1946?  Certainly  not.  Judging  from  what  oc- 
curred 25  years  ago. 

If  we  accepted  the  official  advice  of  the 
NAM  what  would  happen  to  rents?  We  could 
not  remove  price  controls  without  removing 
rent  controls.  We  know  that  in  the  perjod 
of  the  last  war  90  percent  of  the  entire  in- 
crease in  rents  occurred  not  during  the  war 
itself  but  after  the  armistice.  In  view  of 
the  critical  housing  shortage,  could  we  ex- 
pect any  greater  restraint  on  the  part  of  our 
landlords  tcday? 

Finally,  if  we  accepted  the  advice  of  your 
leaders,  what  would  happen  to  wages?  To- 
day most  of  you  gentlemen  feel  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  labor  groups  are  excessive. 
If  controls  were  ripped  off  as  you  propose, 
if  rents  were  allowed  to  shoot  upward,  if 
food  and  apparel  prices  were  allowed  to 
boom,  labor  would  very  properly  intensify 
its  demands  for  higher  and  still  higher  pay 
checks. 

History  has  proven  that  in  a  race  between 
prices  and  wages,  prices  invariably  go  up 
faster.  Under  such  circumstances,  however, 
our  workers  would  have  but  one  defense  and 
that  would  be  to  get  what  they  oould  as  fast 
as  they  could  get  it  in  the  hope  of  keeping 
their  incomes  within  speaking  distance  of 
the  rising  cost  of  living. 

Organized  labor  cou!d  at  least  make  an 
effort  to  keep  its  earnings  in  line  with  in- 
creasing  living   costs.     But    how   about    the 
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millions  of  worker^,  farmers  and  people  liv- 
ing on  fixed  incomes  who  have  no  strong 
unions  to  protect  them?  What  would  hap- 
pen to  them  as  prices  and  rents  shot  upward? 
Finally,  how  about  the  businessmen  if  the 
Nation  accepted  the  ofBclal  advice  of  the 
NAM?  Prices  ♦hat  skyrocltet  invariably  col- 
lapse. How  would  our  businessmen,  particu- 
larly cjr  small  businessmen,  fare  as  Inven- 
tories were  thrown  on  the  market  for  any 
price  they  would  buy  and  as  the  inevitable 
drop  In  purchasing  power  dried  up  their 
sales? 

We  had  106.000  bankruptcies  following  the 
collapse  after  the  Inflationary  rise  in  1919  and 
1920.  II  we  ripped  off  our  inflation  controls 
today,  could  we  expect  anything  less  in  1947? 
Your  leaders  say  they  fear  inflation  as 
much  as  I  do.  TTiey  agree  with  n.*-  ':::!t  pro- 
duction, production,  and  still  mure  j:roduc- 
tlon  Is  the  only  final  cure  for  the  inflationary 
danger 

But  It  Is  their  claim  that  pr'.rc  control  In- 
terferes with  production,  and  that  if  price 
controls  were  removed  the  whole  situation 
would  take  care  of  Itself.  The  record  has 
proven  them  emphatically  wrong  in  the  past. 
The  record  Indicates  that  their  claim  is 
equally  wrong  today. 

Last  week  the  President's  report  stated  re- 
con\'ersion  has  been  achieved  at  record  speed. 
Manufacturers  of  automobiles,  washing  ma- 
chines, electric  refrigerators,  and  other  re- 
conversion products,  reporting  to  the  Civilian 
Production  Administration  entmated  their 
voltmie  of  sales  by  June  1946  at  from  75  per- 
cent to  300  percent  above  1939  levels — all 
under  OPA  price  controls. 

Retail  sales  today,  again  under  the  very 
price  controls  which  your  leaders  claim  make 
all-out  production  impossible,  are  breaking 
every  record. 

Admittedly,  price  control  has  never  been 
painless.  Admittedly,  it  can  never  be  pain- 
less. Obvicusly.  there  have  been  some  de- 
lays, seme  fumbling,  some  outright  mistakes. 
Everyday  we  are  moving  to  correct  these  mis- 
takes and  to  eliminate  hardship  to  the  full- 
est extent  of  our  ability. 

Businei^  Is  restless.  Btislness  has  had  its 
fill  of  wartime  regimentation  and  red  tape. 
Very  properly,  business  is  anxious  to  get  back 
to  a  Iree  economy  with  Government  interfer- 
ence reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Believe  me.  there  la  no  one  in  America  as 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  price  controls  as  I.  I 
cordially  dislike  the  job  I  have.  I  would 
Lke  nothing  Ijetter  than  to  drop  it  tomorrow. 
Price  control  should  and  must  be  removed 
a  i;  .(Uy  as  supply  conditions  permit.  Bar- 
i  :.v  ntmued  labor-management  difBcul- 
ties,  ihe  production  estimates  for  1946  indi- 
cate that  in  industry  after  industry  during 
tile  next  12  months,  we  will  fijid  supply  and 
demand  coming  into  balance.  As  that  occurs. 
I  assure  ycu  that  your  Ciovernment  will  move 
promptly  to  eliminate  the  last  vestige  of  price 
restrictions  in  those  industries.  But  to  re- 
move th>  -'  *  ;  re  competitive  conditions  are 
analn  t;'S'u.'ji:--:;ed  is  to  invite  inflationary 
chaos. 

Gentlemen,  the  recommendation  of  your 
leaders  for  the  removal  of  price  control  in  60 
days  is  reckless  in  the  extreme.  Just  how 
high  prices  would  go  I  do  not  know.  But  at 
the  best.  It  is  a  risky,  reckless  gambling 
policy  which  In  all  hkeliho'xi  would  produce 
a  national  disaster. 

The  everrdav  people  o:  .-^me-ic.i  are  look- 
ing Tarv..:.ci  ■  f>rly  to  good  Jobs,  steady  jobs 
at  higher  v.  .1^06  -to  a  high  sustained  level  of 
farm  income — to  good  profits  for  our  busi- 
nessmen— to  the  development  of  a  land  of 
peace  and  abundance  where  every  man  may 
n\lse  his  family  in  an  atmosphere  of  eco- 
nomic security  and  with  steadily  Increasing 
standard  of  living. 

Tctlay  the  entire  country,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  l)el!e^-es  that  our  capitalistic  fre*» 
enterprise  system  continues  to  br  .^i-r  bf>- 
hope  of  achieving  this  future.  R  ;•  w  v  v<  • 
fnc-  the  fact  that  thLs  deep -so. .:»"'.  r,  - 
tidence  and  belief  tn  our  free  euterp:..-o  s>,s- 


tem  is  largely  confined  to  America.  In  prac- 
tically every  European  country,  capitalism 
has  ceased  to  be  even  a  source  of  controversy. 
In  country  after  country  we  find  the  left 
wingers  advocating  communism  while  the 
right  wingers  advocate  various  forms  of  a  so- 
cialistic state. 

I  have  great  faith  In  our  ability  to  make 
our  free  enterprise  system  work  here  In  Amer- 
ica. But  would  this  system,  in  spite  of  its 
great  achievements,  and  its  deep-seated  rtxjts 
in  the  traditions  and  thinking  of  our  coun- 
try, survive  the  bitter  dlsllltisionment  which 
would  surely  develop  if  the  inflationary  forces 
are  allowed  to  take  hold?  Frankly,  gentle- 
men. I  am  very  skeptical. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  It.  The 
everyday  people  in  this  country  are  whole- 
heartedly behind  this  program  of  inflation 
control.  Our  farmers  are  behind  it.  Our 
workers  are  behind  it.  The  consuming  pub- 
lic is  behind  it.  And  tens  of  thousands  of 
businessmen,  large  .and  snnall.  many  of  them 
members  of  the  NAM,  are  also  behind  it. 

The  urge  to  strip  off  price  controls  now  (or. 
let  us  say  on  Februai-y  15),  and  to  let  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost,  comes  with  relatively 
few  exceptions  from  business  and  business  as- 
sociation leaders.  As  I  have  pointed  out  the 
leaders  of  the  NAM  have  been  among  the 
most  outspoken. 

The  diz2y  Inflation  which  could  so  readily 
develop  in  the  absence  of  OPA  controls  on 
prices  and  rents  would,  I  repeat,  not  be  ac- 
cepted lying  down  by  the  great  masses  of 
our  peopl?.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  stand  which  your 
leaders  have  taken  represents  a  most  dan- 
gerous threat  to  the  future  health  and  suc- 
cess of  our  entire  free-enterprise  system. 

Gentlemen,  I  might  have  come  to  you  to- 
day and  made  a  pleasant  and  easy  speech 
about  the  Inflationary  dangers  and  cur  ef- 
forts to  combat  them.  But  such  a  speech 
would  Lave  failed  dismally  to  meet  the  basic 
issue. 

These  are  critical  times  and  I  believe  we 
are  all  entitled  to  frank  statements  and 
blimt  opinions.  Your  leaders  are  on  record 
in  favor  of  a  course  of  action  which  I  be- 
lieve to  bs  utterly  foolhardy  and  dangerous. 
I  would  have  failed  to  meet  my  public  re- 
sponsibilities if  I  did  not  state  to  you  my 
own  sharp  disagreement   with  them. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  accept  the  great 
sincerity  and  patriotism  with  which  Mr. 
Mosher,  and  other  leaders  of  your  organiza- 
tion, have  stated  their  views.  I  hope  you 
will  accept  with  equal  readiness  the  sincerity 
with  which  I  have  tried  to  state  the  facta 
as  I  see  them. 

Let  me  take  this  occasion  to  ask  your  or- 
ganization to  reexamine  Its  position.  You 
supported  price  control  in  1941.  If  you  will 
but  look  at  the  facts  of  the  present  In- 
flationary situation,  it  seems  to  me  you  must 
support  price  control  now. 

In  spite  of  whatever  disagreement  there 
may  be  between  some  of  us,  let  us  never 
forget  that  we  are  all  working  wholeheart- 
edly and  humbly  for  the  same  goal — a  coun- 
try  of   peace,   abundance,   and   prosperity 

for  all  of  our  people  of  all  races,  of  all 
groups — whoever  they  may  be.  wherever  they 
naay  live. 
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was  de)iveored  by  me  on  Friday.  October 
12.  1945,  before  the  Executives'  Club  of 
Chicago.  Bn  organization  of  approxi- 
mately 1,200  of  the  most  prominent  busi- 
nessmen in  our  second  largest  American 
city: 

(Prom   the  Executives'   Club  News) 

Some   Phdblems   Now   BrtxisE   Congress 
(By  Hon,  Dewey  Short,  Republican  Member 

of  Congrfss  from  Missouri.  Friday,  October 

12.  1945) 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Executives' 
Club  of  Cljicago,  since  last  I  addressed  you 
gentlemen  much  water  has  gone  under  the 
bridge  and  over  the  dam.  At  that  time  we 
were  deeply  Involved  and  busily  engaged  In 
fighting  thte  most  terrible  and  devastating 
war  In  all  History.  While  there  was  no  doubt 
in  any  of  o(ur  minds  as  to  the  ultimate  out- 
come and  of  eventual  victory,  we  knew  that 
we  were  engaged  In  a  gigantic  task  that 
called  for  the  supreme  combined  efforts  of 
all  Americas,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed.  Fortunately  In  every  time  of  great 
crisis  the  American  people,  regardless  of 
minor  political  or  religiotis  differences,  have 
been  big  eaough  and  patriotic  enough  to  lay 
aside  thesf  minor  differences  and  to  Join 
heads  and  hearts  and  hands  in  fighting  to 
preserve  tlie  liberties  bequeathed  to  them  as 
free  men. 

It  was  a  long.  hard,  and  devastating  war. 
and  no  ooe  here  today  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  world  can,  at  this  moment,  accurately 
estimate  tlje  total  cost  In  blood  and  treastu-e. 
the  miilloas  upon  millions  of  the  flower  of 
young  manliood  in  all  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries involved  in  that  savage  struggle,  or  the 
billions  upon  billions  of  dollars  in  national 
wealth  of  ttach  participating  power  that  was 
spent  in  tiat  glooal  conflict. 

It  doesn't  require  a  very  intelligent  person 
or  very  mUch  knowledge  of  the  world's  his- 
tory to  knew  that  following  in  the  wake  of 
every  war,  and  particularly  in  one  such  as 
the  one  th»t  Just  ended  that  engulfed  the 
whole  world,  you  naturally  and  inescapably 
must  face  political  upheaval,  social  chaos, 
and  serious  economic  dislocation. 

DEMOEXLIZATION 

War  pulls  nations  and  peoples  up  by  the 
roots  and  disorganizes  all  of  our  lives.  We 
find  ourseltes  In  a  much  more  serious  pre- 
dicament at  this  tragic  hour  than  we  found 
ourselves  following  the  First  World  War  and 
In  the  wakt  of  a  decade  of  depression.  The 
backwash  Of  war  presents  as  many  uud  as 
bafHlng  complex  problems  as  war  itself.  I  do 
not  exaggertate,  gentlemen,  when  I  give  It  to 
you  as  my  honest  and  humble  opinion  that 
the  next  f«w  months  are  going  to  be  most 
critical  pettod  In  the  history  of  this  be- 
loved Republic,  more  critical  than  at  the 
darkest  ho|ir  at  any  moment  of  the  whole 
war — or.  I  ghould  say.  wars — which  has  Jtist 
ended.  We  fought  two,  one  in  Europe  and 
one  In  Asiai  one  in  the  Atlantic,  and  one  in 
the  Pacific' 

It  took  lis  5  long  years  to  build  up  the 
mightiest  i^ar  machine  that  th3  world  has 
ever  known,  12,000.000  men  and  women  from 
every  nook  and  corner  of  this  great  Nation, 
fighting  on  every  continent  and  on  every  sea, 
m  every  field  of  battle,  and  In  the  skies  all 
over  this  uitiverse. 

I  told  W^d  Castle  when  he  cordially  In- 
vited toe  tq  come  back  here  to  infilct  myself 
for  the  foutth  time  upon  you— which  proves 
that  you  are  very  patient  people  and  capable 
of  enormous  endurance— that  I  would  dis- 
cuss Just  sotne  of  the  problems  now  corUront- 
ing  the  Cotigress  of  the  UniUd  States  and 
naturally  oinfrontlng  you  people. 

The  first  thing  after  victory,  of  course,  la 
the  upperntost  and  foremost  problem  cou- 
iroutlug  ua  all.  In  which  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  are  tremendously  In- 
terested, the  problem  of  demobllliaton.  I 
get  telephoae  calls  and  telegrams  and  bushel* 
of  letters  every  day  from  dear  friends  of  oura. 
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Intelligent  people,  good  patriotic  Americans, 
saying  "Now  my  boy  Is  no  better  than  John 
Brown's.  I  don't  want  any  special  considera- 
tion, but  I  need  him  so  badly." 

Sometimes  it  Is  on  the  ff.rm;  sometimes 
It  Is  In  some  branch  of  Industry.  Maybe  he 
is  a  professionally  or  technically  trained  man. 
Perhaps  he  ig  married  and  hiis  some  kids  at 
home  and  can  claim  some  dependency.  All 
these  special  classes  can  find  some  good  rea- 
son why  their  loved  ones  should  be  Immedi- 
atly  discharged  and  come  heme.  We  have 
witnessed  since  VE-  and  particularly  since 
VJ-day  an  emotional  upheaval  In  this  coun- 
try that  has  knocked  the  people  off  their 
trollies,  a  hysterical  haste  to  discharge  every- 
body from  all  branches  of  the  service.  If  we 
did  that,  where  In  the  name  of  God  would 
we  be? 

This  problem  of  demobilization  that  I  am 
discussing  very  briefly  and  altogether  too 
Inadequately  In  the  limited  time  I  have  at 
my  disposal  Is  not  as  simple,  gentlemen,  as 
It  might  first  appear  to  be.  I  repeat,  It  took 
us  5  y^ars  to  build  up  this  machine  and  to 
get  ten  or  twelve  million  men  and  women 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  and  you  can- 
not get  them  home  overnight,  and  It  wouldn't 
be  desirable  if  it  were  possible  in  the  state 
of  thoughts  and  confusion  and  uncertainty 
that  you  find  throughout  the  world  today. 
The  problem  Is  a  very  difficult  and  complex 
one.  No  Army  or  Navy,  not  even  Congress 
or  any  other  governmental  agency,  could 
possibly  lay  down  a  hard  and  fast  rule,  an 
Inflexible  formula,  without  doing  somebody 
an  injustice  because  of  the  very  complex, 
difficult  nature  of  the  problem.  It  Is  In- 
escapable that  we  will  have  cases  of  Individ- 
ual Injustices.  I  regret  there  are  so  many. 
We  should  do  everything  in  our  power  to  cor- 
rect as  many  as  possible.  I  can  understand 
how  anxious  fathers  and  mothers  and  wives 
and  sweethearts  are  to  get  their  loved  ones 
back. 

I  have  a  brother  who  has  been  In  the 
Air  Corps  over  3  years,  and  18  months  of 
the  time  in  England.  He  Is  down  In  Dallas 
now.  I  have  a  nephew  36  years  old  with 
two  little  girls,  10  and  12.  in  Tokyo,  who 
has  gone  throtigh  the  stinking,  steaming 
Jungles  of  the  Southwest  Pacific.  I  would 
like  to  see  him  come  home  to  his  wife  and 
two  little  girls.  I  have  another  nephew  down 
in  that  eqviatorlal  region  of  South  America 
which  is  about  the  Jumping-off  place  com- 
parable to  New  Guinea.  He  would  like  to 
come  home.  I  have  another  one  In  Germany, 
barely  19.    His  mother  would  like  to  see  him. 

There  is  not  a  family  that  hasn't  been 
affected,  and  let  me  say  this:  I  don't  like 
to  see  any  soldier  cutting  grass  with  bay- 
onets or  wasting  his  time  picking  up  ciga- 
rette butts.  I  am  Just  as  anxious,  I  think. 
as  any  American  to  see  that  they  are  brought 
home  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  even  built 
a  fire  under  some  of  the  generals,  and  told 
them  that  we  were  going  to  put  a  burr  under 
their  tall,  and  if  they  didn't  get  these  boys 
home  quickly  and  speed  up  this  demobiliza- 
tion. Congress  would  take  it  over  themselves, 
and  we  have  speeded  up  that  program. 

We  discharged  600.000  men  last  month 
from  the  Army  alone.  We  will  discharge 
800,000  during  the  month  of  October.  [Ap- 
plause,] Yesterday  our  committee  had 
lunch  with  General  Arnold.  General  Spaatz, 
General  Eaker.  General  DooUttle.  and  the 
high-ranking  cCQcers  of  the  Air  Corps  who 
are  having  to  try  to  plan  their  program  upon 
certain  suppositions.  I  am  not  free  to  tell 
you  what  was  told  us.  but  you  will  read  about 
It  Monday  when  It  Is  released. 

They  are  going  to  furnish  us  with  a  copy 
of  it  tomorrow.  I  hope  they  don't  dare  go 
below  the  estimate  that  is  In  their  minds 
at  this  moment — not  for  awhile.  We  should 
move  cautiously  snd  carefully,  exercise  the 
greatest  discretion  during  this  troublesome 
period  of  pKMtwai  reconversion,  especially 
during  the  time  we  are  trying  to  write  a  peace 
which  we  hope  wJl  have  some  Justice  In  It 


and  that  will  last  a  little  longer  than  the 
last  one,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  a  world 
tragedy  a  quarter  of  a  centiu-y  hence.  We 
are  discharging  10,000  men  a  day  from  our 
Air  Corps,  300.000  men  will  be  let  out  next 
month,  and  I  imagine.  If  exigencies  de- 
manded It,  and  we  were  called  upon  to  call 
our  air  force  today  Into  operation,  that  our 
commanders  would  find  themselves  very 
much  embarrassed,  and  we  might  find  our- 
selves in  danger. 

LET'S  BE  A  LrrTLE  PATIENT 

We  want  to  be  Just  a  little  tolerant  and 
a  little  patient.  Everybody  today  seems  to 
want  to  let  George  take  care  of  the  country. 
"As  a  dog  returneth  to  his  vomit,  so  the 
fool  returneth  to  his  folly."  Is  It  pos- 
sible—after spending  the  huge  sums  of 
money  that  we  have,  and  after  suffering  over 
1,000,000  casualties,  a  quarter  of  a  million 
men  killed,  and  others  maimed  and  wounded 
for  life — that  we  are  now  going  to  let  the 
sands  of  victory  run  through  our  fingers  be- 
cause we  are  so  darned  Impatient  to  get  every- 
body out  of  the  service? 

George  Washington  said,  you  know.  "If  you 
want  to  avoid  an  Insult,  you  had  better  be 
prepared  to  repel  It."  I  still  believe  In  God, 
but  I  think  we  should  keep  our  powder  dry. 
Speak  softly,  but  we  had  better  carry  a  big 
stick  because  there  are  some  brigands  still 
on  the  loose  throughout  the  world  who  un- 
derstand only  one  language,  and  that  is  force. 

America  is  the  apple  of  their  eye,  and  with 
modern  weapons  and  particularly  with  the 
atomic  bomb,  they  are  not  going  to  sail 
around  the  world;  that  is  too  great  a  distance. 
They  won't  follow  the  line  of  the  Equator. 
They  will  fly  over  the  top  of  the  Hump,  Did 
you  ever  Imagine  what  It  would  be  like  to 
get  a  few  rocket  bombs  with  a  little  atomic 
energy  In  them?  If  you  drew  a  line  around 
the  world  at  the  Equator,  you  would  find 
that  there  Is  no  one  south  of  the  Equator 
who  Is  a  potential  enemy  of  this  country, 
except  the  country  of  Brazil,  with  which  we 
are  on  good  terms,  but  north  of  the  Equator 
reside  all  of  our  potential  enemies. 

The  next  war  will  be  fought  with  rockets 
and  with  atomic  bombs,  which  spell  the  end 
of  civilization  itself,  and  the  thing  that  we 
have  to  keep  In  mind  is  that  this  demobili- 
zation should  be  carried  on  in  a  gradual,  or- 
derly manner,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
thousands  of  our  troops  are  being  landed 
every  day  in  every  port  in  this  country  that 
Is  available:  In  Boston,  in  New  York,  at  New- 
port News,  at  Norfolk,  down  at  New  Orleans 
and  Seattle,  and  San  Francisco.  They  are 
returning  by  the  thousands,  and  we  are  bring- 
ing them  home  Just  as  quickly  as  shipping 
facilities  and  these  service  separation  centers 
permit,  so  I  hope  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, wno  have  been  deluged  and  covered 
up  with  an  avalanche  of  mail,  everybody 
wanting  "out"  of  the  service — not  tomorrow, 
but  today— will  be  Just  a  little  patient,  a  lit- 
tle tolerant,  and  try  to  understand  the  enor- 
mous difficulty  and  complexity  of  the  task. 

If  we  ever  needed  the  advice  of  Shakespeare, 
we  need  now  the  admonition  that  Hamlet's 
mother  gave  her  son  when  she  said,  "Oh, 
gentle  son,  upon  the  heat  and  fiame  of  thy 
distemper  sprinkle  cool  patience."  Let's  be 
a  little  patient. 

I  am  not  wanting  to  see  these  ex-service- 
men, or  men  now  in  the  service  becoming 
ex-servicemen  too  rapidly.  Many  of  my  bud- 
dies In  the  last  war  were  so  anxious  to  get 
home  that  they  didn't  take  time  to  get  physi- 
cal examinations  or  have  disabilities  written 
on  their  discharge,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  they  have  been  trying  to  establish 
service  connection  and  cannot  do  it.  They 
are  suffering  hardships  today. 

I  am  glad  to  see  we  are  doing  a  much  bet- 
ter Job  In  this  war  by  seeing  to  It  that  when 
a  soldier  or  a  sailor  goes  to  a  separation  cen- 
ter, he  talks  to  the  finance  officer  and  gets 
sU  of  his  papers  In  order.  He  gets  a  thorough 
physical  examination.  All  notations  are 
written  on  his  discharge.     He  Is  consulted 


about  reemploymeht.  We  are  doing  an  in- 
finitely better  Job  in  this  war  than  we  did 
in  the  last  one.  I  wish  every  single  one  of 
you  gentlemen  here  would  take  time  to  buy. 
beg,  borrow,  or  even  steal.  If  necessary,  the 
report  of  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  the  bi- 
annual report  that  he  released  the  other  day. 
I  want  you  to  read  it  and  study  it  because 
I  know  you  are  great  Americans  out  here, 
and  it  is  too  bad  Members  of  Congress  can't 
come  out  and  speak  to  this  club,  which  is  an 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  inspiration  and  pa- 
triotism, to  get  away  from  mad  Washington. 
But  so  much  for  demobilization. 

tJEGES  BOMB  SECRTT  BE  KEPT 

I  can  report  to  you  gentlemen  that  for  this 
week  we  have  been  holding  hearings  on  the 
atomic  bomb.  On  Monday  morning  Secretary 
Patterson  and  General  Groves  testified. 
Tuesday  we  had  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  head  of 
scientific  development  and  research  and  also 
Dr.  Conant,  of  Harvari.  We  have  listened  to 
the  chemists  and  the  physicists.  I  know  so 
little  about  atomic  energy,  I  Jeel  more  Igno- 
rant now  than  I  did  when  they  began  their 
testimony  because  they  spoke  a  language  that 
I  cotild  not  comprehend.  I  confess  that  I 
possess  abysmal  ignorance,  but  when  a  man 
realises  he  Is  ignorant,  he  is  pretty  smart.  It 
keeps  him  from  becoming  Indispensable. 
(Laughter.)  And  there  are  no  Indispensable 
men  in  this  world.  There  never  have  been — 
not  now,  and  I  hope  and  pray  there  never 
will  be. 

Of  course  we  have  had  men  who  thou^^ht 
they  were,  but  then  they  pass  on  and  the 
world  goes  on. 

This  atomic  bomb  Is  the  most  terrifying, 
devastating  force  that  has  ever  been  let  loose. 
I  don't  know  how  secret  It  Is.  I  asked  that 
question:  I  thought  It  was  pertinent,  I  have 
always  thought  that  science  was  internation- 
al and  universal;  that  no  country  and  no 
people  have  a  monopoly  upon  the  discovery 
of  truth.  We  all  know  that  certain  experi- 
mentations have  been  carried  on  for  the  past 
half  century  in  atomistics.  It  was  only  be- 
cause of  the  high  pressure  of  a  savage  war. 
of  course,  that  It  was  quickly  developed. 

I  am  convinced  In  my  own  mind  that  there 
are  no  secrets  so  far  as  the  Ingredients  or  ma- 
terials or  component  parts  of  the  atom  bomb 
are  concerned,  because  it  is  the  product  of 
too  many  minds  from  too  many  countries. 
However.  I  do  think  the  method  of  Its  manu- 
facture, the  managerial  genius,  the  American 
"know  how,"  the  skill  and  Industry  of  our 
own  workers — I  mean  the  mechanics  of  the 
production  of  this  deadly  thing  that  threat- 
ens, not  only  national  suicide  for  nations,  but 
the  destruction  of  civilization  e\'erywhere — I 
know  that  that  is  more  or  less  an  American 
secret. 

We  are  14  Jumps  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  let's  hope  and  pray  to  God  that 
we  stay  ahead  and  keep  the  secrets  of  its 
manufacture.     (Applause.) 

We  know  what  it  is  and  what  It  will  do,  but 
It  took  many  people  In  many  places  to  assem- 
ble all  of  the  data  and  all  of  the  knowledge 
and  all  of  the  mechanics  in  order  to  produce 
It.  That  is  America's  secret,  and  If  America 
has  a  thimbleful  of  brains,  she  will  hold  onto 
it.     [Applause.) 

tTNlTED    STATES    FEEDS    COW ETJBOPE     MILKS     IT 

We  are  going  to  share  all  good  things  with 
other  people.  We  have  shared  so  much  we 
don't  have  much  left.  {Laughter)  The 
British  and  the  Russians  are  our  allies  and 
are  still  our  allies,  and  we  love  them,  but  this 
lend-lease  is  supjxtsed  to  be  a  two-way  road. 
Pipe  lines  should  come  back  as  well  as  go 
over,  but  the  old  cow  has  had  her  head  here 
in  America.  We  have  been  feeding  her  and 
taking  care  of  her.  Her  other  end  has  been 
in  Europe,  and  she  has  been  milked  dry. 
(Laughter  and  applause  1 

They  have  all  but  carried  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  away.  And  let  me  say  this,  gentle- 
men. I  think  we  have  trrlved  by  this  time 
to  when  we  should  talk  plainly.     We  won't 
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low  anything  by  that,  not  after  the  London 
Conference,  the  great  fiasco  that  ended  not 
only  tn  a  staleniate — a  deadlock,  but  where 
we  have  been  Inclined  to  gtve  and  give,  and 
thank  God  Jtmmy  Byrnes  has  finally  spoken 
out  and  said.  "We  are  not  going  to  com- 
promise or  surrender  any  more  principles." 
I  hope  he  sticks  to  It.     (Applause.) 

CNCI.X  SAM    AGAIN    IN   ROLE   Of   "tNCXE   SAP" 

I  remember  beck  In  the  World  War  you 
boys  went  to  Chateau  Thierry  and  Belleau 
Woods  «md  the  Meuse-Argonne.  The  French 
were  so  dibcouraged  they  were  throwing  their 
rifles  away  and  going  back  heme.  We  came 
In  at  the  eleventh  bcur.  and  we  saved  the 
day.  I  remembpr  how  we  were  branded 
"Shylock"  afterward.  I  know  the  billions  of 
dollars  that  we  loaned  which  we  have  never 
collected  History  has  a  queer  and  naughty 
way  of  repeating  Itself.  We  painfully  are 
going  through  now  what  we  vent  through 
In  the  last  one.  Uncle  Sam  becomes  a  bigger 
Uncle  Sap  as  the  years  go  on. 

PKARI.    HAEBOR    CARDS    STACKED 

We  came  Into  this  global  conflict  at  a  very 
dark  hour.  We  are  going  to  try  to  find  out 
just  how  we  got  In  it.  and  I  did  introduce  the 
fotir  resolutions  to  continue  investigations  of 
Pe*n  Harbor.  The  committee  has  been  set 
up.  I  hope  we  can  get  to  the  bottom  of  it, 
though  I  am  afraid  the  cards  are  a  little 
stacked  in  advance.  It  la  hard  to  go  up 
against  a  marked  deck  or  loaded  dice,  and  you 
don't  want  to  fix  the  Jury  before  you  go  to 
trial.  That  Is  a  method  that  has  been  em- 
ployed in  this  country  in  the  past  twelve 
years  in  every  branch  of  government,  until 
at  this  hoiir  America  has  reached  a  new  low 
moral  tone.  The  Presidency  has  been  pros- 
tituted and  comzuercialized  and  exploited 
until  the  stench  In  Washington  will  remain 
lu  the  nostrils  of  decent  patriotic  citixens  for 
decades  to  come.  | Applause]  I  am  not 
angry  today,  but  1  am  QUecf  with  righteous 
indignation  and  holy  Wrath.     {Applause.] 

WHO  WON  THE  WAR 

Now  how  in  the  world  was  Germnny  licked 
and  crushed?  Everybody  here  knows  that 
three-fourths  of  the  troops  we  had  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  western  front  were 
American  troops.  Where  In  the  name  of  God 
^would  we  have  been  without  EUsenhower  and 
Bradley  and  Devers,  Simpson  and  Hodges, 
Patton  and  Patch,  and  the  three  and  a  half- 
million  men  that  we  got  to  Europe  In  this 
war.  We  got  only  two  millions  in  the  Ijist 
one.  All  the  time  that  Patton  was  racing 
through  Prance,  and  when  he  broke  through 
Germany  and  down  Into  Czechoslovakia. 
every  newspaper  I  could  get  hold  of  In  Lon- 
don would  tell  how  Monte  had  begun  a  new 
offensive. 

Do  you  think  there  would  have  been  no 
capitulation  at  Stalingrad?  Do  you  think 
the  Red  Army  could  ever  have  gotten  to 
Berlin  without  the  enormous  assistance  we 
gfive  them  in  lend-lease — planes  and  tanks 
and  ammunition  and  food?  America's  in- 
dustrial capacity,  American  workers  in  our 
factories  and  on  our  farms  and  In  our  mines. 
America's  managerial  genius,  as  well  as  the 
men  who  fought  in  the  a:r  and  en  the  sea 
;i:;i".  on  the  land,  won  t!".       '  r 

I  h.we  no  quarrel  wi.;     >:  v  f   :m  of  gov- 
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v.i-:i  communism.  God!  let  them  have  it. 
1  fctiGUld.  by  all  rules  of  the  game,  be  a  Com- 
munist myself  because  I  have  nothing,  and 
I  War.*  *o  share  it  with  everybody.  [Laughter 
a;  ,:  ,'.,i;.lause.| 

My  mother's  people  all  came  from  Eng- 
1.,:  ;  ,  ;.d  I  spent  a  happy  year  at  Oxford. 
hi..;  v  u  are  goiiig  to  hear  a  representative 
I  f  I..C  British  Government  next  week,  and 
y  u  r>-,.>uld  tdl  be  here  and  listen  very  at- 
teuiiVt.y  to  hear  him  tell  about  the  great 
Tlctory  of  the  labor  party  over  there.  If 
Englaxid  wants  state  socialism,  she  is  wel- 
come to  It.  but  we  don't  waut  in  the  United 
Sraios  either  Russian  communism  or  English 
state  socialism.     [Applause.] 


If  their  form  of  government  is  so  superior. 
BO  superb,  so  far  better  than  capitalism,  why 
Is  it  that  during  the  war  and  now  after  the 
war  the  Russians  and  the  Britishers  come 
with  hat  in  hand  to  Washington,  one  asking 
for  six  billion,  and  the  other  hoping  that 
they  will  get  that  much,  or  even  more,  if  we 
are  gullible  enough  to  give  It  to  them?  They 
are  not  satisfied  with  lend-lease  dtirlng  the 
war.  though  It  was  fipeciflcally  written  Into 
the  act  of  Congress  that  it  was  a  war  measure 
and  w£is  to  be  continued  only  so  long  as  we 
were  actually  in  war  and  that  it  would  auto- 
matically end  when  the  war  ended,  but  now 
the  Russians  and  the  British  tell  us  that 
lend-lease  must  go  on.  They  have  to  have 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  more  voted 
to  them  now.    Not  by  my  vote. 

There  are  a  lot  of  crown  Jewels  that  I  have 
seen  over  there  that  would  bring  a  pretty 
neat  sum.  even  here  on  the  market  In  Chi- 
cago. I  know  that  they  could  get  enough  for 
the  crown  Jewels,  either  the  Czars  or  the 
King's,  to  run  a  coimtry  for  a  little  while, 
and  BO  help  me  God.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
butter  and  bacon,  corn  pone  and  sowbelly 
out  of  the  mouths  of  my  constituents  down 
In  the  Ozarks  in  Missouri  as  long  as  they 
wear  emeralds  and  ermine  in  Moscow  and 
London.     [Applause.] 

KEED  OF  PROTECTION 

Perhaps  some  think  I  am  a  nationalist  and 
Isolationist.  I  am  not.  I  am  more  broad- 
minded  than  they  are.  I  have  been  farther 
back  under  the  barn  hunting  for  eggs  than  a 
lot  of  those  Britishers  and  Russians  have  ever 
been  away  from  home.  I  have  been  over  to 
see  them  many  times.  Most  of  them  have 
never  l>een  out  of  their  own  bailiwick. 

Why  of  course  the  war  has  left  us  supreme. 
We  have  to  assume  and  shoulder  our  respon- 
sibilities and  meet  this  gre-^.t  opportunity, 
but  we  don't  have  to  be  maudlin.  We  dont 
have  to  be  mollycoddles.  We  don't  have  to 
be  weaklings  to  prove  our  friendship  for 
the  world.  Sometimes  the  only  way  you  can 
make  some  folks  like  you  Is  to  talk  very 
straight  to  them  or  let  them  feel  the  impact 
of  your  power.  Then  you  get  along  much 
better  with  your  neighbor.  That  is  the  rea- 
son I  don't  want  to  get  demobilized  too  fast 
too  much.  If  they  took  the  fire  department 
and  the  police  force  out  of  Chicago,  half  the 
people  In  this  city  wouldn't  be  here  a  month 
from  now  because  the  hoodltims  would  take 
It  over  tomorrow — and  If  It  were  New  York, 
they  would  take  it  over  this  afternoon! 
[Laughter.]  If  it  were  In  Kansas  City,  they 
would  take  It  over  now!     [Liughter.J 

You  have  to  have  protection.  It  Is  going 
to  cost  you  money,  an  army  and  a  navy  and 
an  air  force,  but  we  had  better  have  a  su- 
perior air  force  and  the  largest  and  best 
navy;  not  necessarily  a  large  standing  army, 
but  a  highly  trained,  well  equipped,  well- 
disciplined  army  capable  of  expanding  Itself 
60  that  we  can  back  up  the  moral  law  and 
our  ethical  Ideals  with  physical  force  If  nec- 
essary, because  that  Is  the  only  language  that 
some  people  can  understand.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that,  but  it  Is  Just  true.  I  wish  It 
were  otherwise,  but  It  ain't.     [Laughter.] 

I  don't  know  whether  Britain  and  Russia 
want  lend-lease,  whether  they  want  a  loan. 
If  they  do.  It  is  over  a  long  period  of  time 
at  a  very  small  or  no  rate  of  Interest.  By 
the  time  it  would  come  dtie,  everyone  would 
have  forgotten  about  It  because  Americans 
have  short  memories.  Our  consciences  soon 
grow  callous.  We  are  not  going  to  quarrel 
with  them  about  the  form  of  government 
they  have.  We  want  to  give  them  to  under- 
stand that  we  have  a  government  of  our 
own — what  a  marvelous  government  It  t«. 
We  intend  to  keep  It. 

Pour  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  ago 
Columbus — and  this  Is  Columbus  Day — dis- 
covered a  new  world  and  in  that  brief  time, 
Ijecavae  there  was  planted  on  this  continent. 
In  this  new  world,  Christian  religion  and 
eventually  a  representative  form  of  constitu- 
tional government,   and  because   we   estab- 


lished an  economic  system  of  individual  Ini- 
tiative and  |)rlvate  enterprise  where  man 
could  stand  cn  his  own  feet  and  walk  the 
earth  his  owti  king — though  we  are  not  as 
large  as  other  countries,  either  In  area  or  In 
population— we  have  grown  to  be  the  greatest 
Nation  on  th«  face  of  God  s  earth.  We  don't 
want  to  change  It.     [Applause  j 

VHTTTD    STiTES    STETEM    PERILED    WTTHIW 

We  don't  wpnt  to  chance  it,  but  it  is  being 
undermined,  jattacked,  and  assaulted.  There 
are  things  go|ng  on  right  now  in  this  country 
I  don't  like  It^  I  believe  In  the  right  of  labor  to 
organize.  I  felieve  In  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining.  ^  believe  every  laborer  is  worthy 
of  his  hire.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  sins  of 
Industry  in  tftie  past,  but  the  pendulum  has 
swung  altogalther  to  the  other  extreme  untH 
now  a  few.  Jlist  a  little  handful,  a  coterie  of 
high-powered  iPbor  racketeers,  many  of  them 
from  the  Old  World  who  lived  In  poverty  and 
who  are  llvijig  better  now  than  they  could 
ever  have  lltkxl  had  they  stayed  where  they 
were  bom.  are  over  here  shaking  down  Ameri- 
cans to  paji  exorbitant  fees  and  stir  up 
trouble,  having  Jurisdictional  fights.  A  lew 
hundred  met  going  out  of  a  plant  here  will 
throw  several  thousand  Innocent  men  cut  of 
employment  other  places.  Congres-s  has  to 
do  something  about  it.  [Applause  |  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  to  do 
eomethlng  about  It.  [Applause.]  If  we 
don't,  when  ianother  million  or  two  of  these 
soldiers  get  back  home  they  will  do  some- 
thing about  it.     [Applause  I 

We  will  discharge  more  than  6.000.000  men 
from  our  Artiy  alone  by  the  1st  of  next  July. 
That  is  Just  about  as  fast  as  you  can  bring 
them  back  l|ome  by  plane  and  by  ship  and 
through  out  ports  and  separation  centers, 
gentlemen.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  to 
keep  a  cool  head,  calm  nerves,  warm  feet, 
resolute  will,  and  an  Inflexible  determination 
to  see  that  this  Nation  is  not  wrecked  from 
within.  Years  ago  Edwin  Markham  wrote: 
"I  fear  the  vermin  that  shall  undermine 
Senate  and  school  end  citadel  and  shrine. 
"I  fear  tht  worm  of  fraud,  the  fatted  worm 
of  ease  and  all  the  crawling  progency  of 
these. 

"I  fear  tlie  vermin  that  shall  honeycomb 
the  walls  add  towers  of  state  in  unsuspect- 
ing hours." 

I  am  not  fearing  this  country  being  In- 
vaded or  attacked  from  the  outside  by  any 
country  on 'earth  for  a  little  while.  If  we 
have  sense  Enough  to  keep  ourselves  strong, 
we  never  wCl  be.  but  I  do  fear  the  vermin, 
the  rats  wlK>  are  boring  from  within,  who 
are  undermining  the  Senate  and  school  and 
citadel  and  shrine.  I  fear  men  with  alien 
ideas  and  lorelgn  philosophies  contrary  to 
the  spirit  aid  genius  of  the  founders  of  this 
republic  wt|o  would  undermine  and  destroy 
the  very  foundations  upon  which  this  great 
Government  rests.  I  am  not  easily  scared, 
either. 

I  have  seen  too  darned  much  of  It.  We 
have  had  tab  many  coming  Into  Washington 
on  special  tfains  from  the  east  side  and  from 
the  back  alleys.  They  don't  look  any  too 
good  to  me.  They  dont  talk  my  language, 
and  God  taiows.  I  don't  like  their  smell. 
[Laughter  «nd  applause.]^ 

n^sr  TAX  cxrr  since  1933 
Well,  we  frranted  you  a  little  relief  yester- 
day. Ten  voted  against  the  tax  bill.  It  will 
give  you  a  <ut  of  from  10  to  40  percent,  and 
I  am  sure  that  your  able  S?nator  BaooKS 
here  will  gt>  forward  in  the  Senate,  maybe 
making  It  a  little  more.  The  significance  of 
that  bill  Iskhat  It  is  the  first  time  since  the 
advent  of  the  New  Deal — I  think  someone 
called  it  sutal — I  dcn't  know — New  Deal  or 
steal — It  is  the  first  time  since  1933  that 
you  have  gotten  any  reduction  at  all.  so  It 
is  significant  in  that  it  shows  we  have  about 
faced,  and  we  are  now  headed  In  the  right 
direction.    |  Applause] 

Even  wltb  the  reduction  that  we  have  In- 
corporated in  the  pending  bill  we  are  going 
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to  worm  and  corkscrew  $25,000,000,000  out 
of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  next  year, 
and  that  Isn't  peanuts  to  an  Ozark  hillbilly. 
[Laughter.] 

Our  annual  budget  before  the  war  was 
seven  billion  a  year,  but  we  are  going  to 
collect  more  than  three  times  that  In 
order  to  carry  on  this  top-heavy,  bungling, 
cumbersome,  and  costly  bureaucracy.  Let's 
hope  and  pray  we  won't  have  to  carry  It  on 
too  long,  that  >here  can  be  some  more  re- 
ductions, but  I  don't  think  there  Is  much 
possibility  of  It  until  we  have  a  little  house- 
cleaning  in  Washington.     [Applause.] 

We  are  going  to  have  to  get  a  good  stiff 
new  broom,  maybe  a  pitchfork  and  a  scoop 
shovel — [Laughter] — on  election  day  to  elect 
men  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  who 
still  believe  in  the  Constitution  and  who 
will  vote  to  uphold  it  and  who  have  a  little 
respect  for  the  high  ofBce  of  the  Presidency 
and  who  still  think  a  little  of  God,  home, 
and  mother.    That  is  all. 

BtnLDING  TWO  WORLDS 

There  are  so  many  other  Issues  I  would 
like  to  discuss,  but  there  is  not  time.  We 
have  been  building  two  worlds  here  in  Amer- 
ica for  the  past  453  years,  and  particularly 
since  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  the  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  the  Cavaliers  down  at  Jamestown. 
We  have  been  building  two  worlds  during 
your  generation  and  mine.  One  of  them  Is 
B  material  world  with  Its  physical  comforts. 
It  Is  a  world  of  skyscrapers  and  transcon- 
tinental railways  and  airplanes  and  radios 
and  frlgldalres.  It  Is  a  world  of  physics  and 
of  chemistry  and  of  mathematics.  It  is  a 
world  of  engineering.  It  is  a  marvelous  world 
that  has  given  the  people  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. 139  000  000  of  us  now.  more  of  the  good 
things  of  life,  so  far  as  physical  comforts 
are  concerned,  than  any  country  has  ever 
known.  It  has  been  built  up,  yes,  under 
this  constitutional  form  of  government,  un- 
der this  free  economic  system.  Call  It  capital- 
ist or  whatever  you  will.  It  has  been  built 
up  here  in  a  land  where  men  have  known 
Grod  and  where  we  trust  many  of  us  will 
return  to  the  faith  of  our  fathers.  It  Is  a 
wonderful  world.  We  have  built  it  at  a 
terrific  rate  of  speed:  the  world  of  atomic 
energy,  the  world  of  electricity,  the  world 
of  steam.  It  Is  a  marvelous  world  of  ac- 
complishment. 

There  is  another  world  we  are  building 
In  America.  It  is  the  world,  not  of  suspicion 
and  distrust  and  of  hate,  but  of  faith  and 
hope  and  love  and  of  human  brotherhood. 
It  is  the  world  of  tolerance  and  forbearance. 
It  is  the  world  of  patriotism.  It  Is  a  world 
where  men  and  women  love  this  country  and 
who  are  Jtist  as  willing  as  their  forefathers 
to  go  out  today,  as  the  boys  did  yesterday, 
to  give  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  to 
protect  and  preserve  It.  It  Is  a  world  of 
moral  law,  a  world  of  ethical  ideals  and  of 
religious  principles,  and,  unless  we  build 
this  spiritual  world  with  the  same  rapidity 
and  substantiality  with  which  we  have  built 
a  material  world,  then  in  spite  of  huge  armies 
and  large  navies  and  superior  air  forces.  In 
spite  of  all  our  accomplishments  of  years 
gone  by,  we  will  crash  and  go  to  pieces  on 
the  rocks  of  a  sordid  and  a  crass  materialism. 

It  has  been  good  to  again  see  you.  [Ap- 
platise.] 


British  Loan  Proposal  Is  Unbusinesslike 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  11,  1945 

Mr.    STEFAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  granted  me,  I  include  in  my  re- 


marks   an    editorial    published    in   the 
Houston  Chronicle  on  December  7.  1945: 

United  States  negotiators  have  proposed 
that  we  make  a  loan  to  the  United  Kingdom 
of  $0,750,000,000,  to  be  repaid  In  50  annual 
Installments  from  6  to  55  years,  largely  at 
the  convenience  of  the  British.  No  Interest 
is  to  be  charged  on  the  loan  for  5  years,  and 
thereafter  the  rate  will  be  2  percent  per 
annum.  Allowing  6  years  Interest  free,  the 
average  Interest  rate  on  the  loan  will  be  1  62 
percent,  assuming  that  the  Interest  will  be 
paid  continuously  after  5  years.  There  Is, 
however,  a  provision  In  the  loan  agreement 
that  no  Interest  will  be  charged  In  any  year 
where  the  United  Kingdom  has  an  unfavor- 
able international  exchange  position.  If 
this  should  happen  every  year,  we  would  get 
no  interest  whatsoever.  If  it  happened  in 
one-half  of  the  years  our  average  Interest 
rate  would   amount  to  less  than   1   percent. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  United 
States  Treasury  has  been  borrowing  money 
from  Its  citizens  at  an  average  Interest  rate 
of  1.92  percent,  so  that  on  the  interest  alone, 
assuming  that  we  make  the  loan  and  that  the 
British  pay  it.  and  pay  the  interest  in  full, 
we  will  have  a  very  substantial  loss  in  the 
difference  between  the  Interest  we  collect 
from  the  British  and  the  Interest  we  pay  our 
own  citizens  for  the  borrowed  money. 

In  addition  to  the  loan  of  »3. 750.000 .000. 
the  terms  and  copditlons  of  which  bear  little 
if  any  relationship  to  business  principles, 
our  negotiators  have  agreed  to  accept 
Britain's  notes  for  $650,000,000  in  full  settle- 
ment of  our  unpaid  $25,000,000,000  lend- 
lease  account  and  all  our  Investments,  ma- 
terials and  surpluses  in  England.  Obviously, 
this  is  tantamount  to  a  gift. 

In  consideration  of  our  making  this  very 
large  loan  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  our  own  tax- 
payers, the  British  agree  that — manana — 
within  1  year  after  the  loan  has  been  rati- 
fied by  our  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
British  Parliament  they  will  eliminate  the 
dollar  pool  which  they  now  control,  thereby 
enabling  countries  of  the  British  Empire  to 
use  their  current  dollar  receipts  without  re- 
striction. In  other  words.  If  Australia  or 
India,  or  some  other  member  of  the  Empire 
should  sell  us  something  and  get  dollars  for 
It.  such  country  could  then  use  the  dollars 
any  way  It  wished.  With  the  dollar  pool  in 
effect  such  countries  can  only  lise  those  dol- 
lars at  the  pleasure  of  Britain.  They  must 
give  Britain  the  dollars  and  accept  sterling. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  agreement  to  indi- 
cate that  the  United  States  will  receive  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  foreign  bails,  raw 
materials,  communications,  or  other  con- 
cessions. 

In  connection  vrlth  the  loan  agreement 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  has  issued  a  beauti- 
fully written  white  paper  containing  many 
laudable  and  desirable  aspirations  with  re- 
spect to  world  trade.  While  recognition  of 
this  white  paper  is  made  by  the  British,  they 
are  not  signatories  to  It.  They  agree  to 
undertake  to  help  us  work  out  world-wide 
multilateral  agreements  governing  such 
things  as  tariffs,  cartels,  quotas,  and  produc- 
tion, to  he  administrated  by  an  international 
trade  organization.  But  these  are  only 
promises  to  try  to  help  work  out  agreements 
with  the  other  48  countries  of  the  United 
Nations.  Bluntly  stated,  the  British  will 
only  cooperate  in  working  out  world  trade 
agreements  if  we  lend  them  $3,750,000,000 
and  settle  our  lend-lease  account,  and  give 
them  title  to  our  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Investments  and  materials  in  Britain  on  a 
55-year  note.  If  it  costs  this  much  to  get 
the  cooperation  of  Britain  in  world  trade, 
what  will  it  cost  to  get  the  cooperation  of 
the  other  48  countries  of  the  United  Nations? 

If  we  must  continue  to  help  the  British  tem- 
porarily, let's  do  It  by  seUing  them  cur  agri- 
cultural prdoucts — cotton,  grain,  meat,  tobac- 
co, etc. — on  easy  credit  tintil  the  world  gets 
more  settled,  and  we  can  see  our  own  way  a 
little  better,  and  let's  see  what  we  are  to  get 
in  return.    Flfty-flve  years  is  much  too  long. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  December  11.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  the  following  res- 
olution which  was  adopted  on  Decem- 
ber 5  by  the  national  executive  council 
of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  Amer- 
ica— CIO — at  its  quarterly  meeting  held 
in  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Textile  Workers  Union  of  Amer- 
ica represents  some  400.000  workers  en- 
gaged in  the  several  branches  of  the  tex- 
tile Industry  and  has  substantial  mem- 
bership in  virtually  all  of  the  textile- 
producing  States  in  the  Union  and  espe- 
cially in  the  New  England  region. 
Resolution  on  housing 

Whereas  this  country  faces  a  Nation-wide 
housing  crlsiB  of  record-breaking  propor- 
tions: and 

Whereas  the  shortage  of  all  types  of  hous- 
ing falls  with  the  greatest  severity  at  this 
moment  on  the  returning  war  veterans  and 
low-Income  workers;  and 

Whereas  faUure  of  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  control  real  estate  sales 
has  brought  about  widespread  speculation 
and  flagrant  profiteering  which  has  caused 
a  marked  inflationary  movement  of  menacing 
proportions;   and 

wniereas  quite  apart  from  the  cruel  and 
needless  human  suffering  and  unfair  ex- 
ploitation which  the  hotislng  crisis  causes, 
the  shortage  of  housing  accommodations  Is 
delaying  full  reconversion  of  many  industries 
which  are  unable  to  get  Into  fuJ  productlou 
due  to  the  ImposslbUlty  of  recruiting  suffi- 
cient labor;  and 

Whereas  this  housing  shortage  applies  with 
real  severity  In  several  textile  communities; 
and 

Whereas  drastic  rent  Increase  have  been 
imposed  on  textile  workers  in  several  places 
which  have  not  up  until  now  been  Inclrded 
In  OPA  rent  control  areas:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  President  seiid  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress  and  resolutely  press  for  its 
adoption,  urging  a  comprehensive  legislative 
program  calculated  to  meet  both  a  long  and 
short  range  need  of  the  situation;  that  this 
program  Include  the  following  steps: 

1.  That  the  President  by  Executive  order 
at  once  place  all  building  materials  under  con- 
trol so  that  the  use  and  allocation  of  es- 
sential materials  may  be  devoted  and  con- 
centrated on  house  building  rather  than  on 
industrial  construction  wherever  human 
needs  so  require; 

2.  That  the  President  by  Executive  order 
make  available  wherever  needed  and  Justi- 
fied, all  surplus  military  or  naval  establish- 
ments for  conversion  as  temporary  shelter 
for  returning  veterans  or  other  citizens  In 
critical  need  of  emergency  accommodations; 

3.  That  legislation  along  the  lines  of  the 
Patman  bill  now  before  the  Congress  be  en- 
acted into  law  at  once  which  would  give  the 
President  power  to  regulate  sale  prices  of  all 
real  estate  until  the  housing  shortage  shall 
have  been  mitigated; 

4  That  the  sccpe  of  the  Patman  bill  be 
enlarged  to  give  the  President  pwwer  to  take 
needed  steps  to  increase  the  supply  of  build- 
ing materials  either  by  raising  wages  or 
prices  or  by  other  means; 

5.  That  the  administration  give  the  most 
vigorous  support  to  the  Wagner-EUender- 
Taft  omnibus  houslrg  bill,  hearings  on  which 
have  now  commenced  In  the  United  States 
Senate; 
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6  That  this  executWe  council  calls  upon 
the  membersh'p  of  the  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America.  CIO,  to  do  all  In  their  power  to 
develop  mass  support  and  pressure  for  the 
speedy  enactment  of  the  Patman  and  Wag- 
ner-Eilender-Talt  housing  bllla. 
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HON.  DANIFL  A   RI  ED 

OF  NE   .    .    ...: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  10.  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  of  our  watch  industries  have  been 
ruined  by  foreign  imports.  Even  the 
free-trade  internationalists  in  the  State 
Department  now  recognize  the  fallacy  of 
free  trade  in  watches.  It  is  a  hard  pill 
for  some  of  these  internaMonalists  to 
swallow  because  of  their  investment  in 
foreign  watch  establishments. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  an  editorial  from  the  Her- 
ald Tribiuie  of  New  York  City,  under 
date  of  November  17.  1945: 

rORXlGN    T2ACZ    FALLACISB 

America's  best  assurance  of  a  prosperous 
foreign  commerce,  points  out  Stuart  Chase 
In  a  study,  "Tomorrows  Trade,"  Just  pub- 
lished by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  "is 
to  build  prosperity  at  home." 

This  newspaper  Is  glad  to  welcome  the 
support  of  the  articulate  Mr.  Chase  In  de- 
bunking some  of  the  more  widely  held  fal- 
lacies concerning  foreign  trade,  and  in 
particular  (1)  the  theory  that  the  big  ob- 
stacle to  our  fore{£»n  trade  is  tht  high  level 
of  our  tariff  and  (2)  the  belief  that  we  cfln 
achieve  continuous  prosperity  and  full  em- 
ployment at  home  hv  floating  a  huge  volume 
of  exports  on  a  correspondingly  huge  volume 
of  foreign  loans.  As  Mr.  Chase  notes,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  defend  the  general  level 
of  the  tariff  structure,  much  less  scTme  of 
the  more  conspicuously  excessive  schedules 
to  explain  the  pattern  of  American  foreljm 
trade.  Indeed,  as  h«  points  out.  It  Is  ab- 
surd to  generalize  about  tariff,  for  the  word 
IS  "a  meaningless  noise  until  one  gets  down 
to  casea."  There  is  no  mystery  about  the 
•slstvnofi  of  H  limit  on  our  imports.  It 
d«rtvr     'r  ■  •?  ;■  niiiet  of  the  things 
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urged  the  extension  of  such  a  credit  more 
vigorously  than  this  newspaper,  but  to  base 
that  policy  on  representations  that  "we 
must  maintain  a  huge  and  continuing  for- 
eign loan  policy"  is  not  only  utterly  un- 
sound, it  is  to  assume  that  the  proposal  can 
be  sold  to  the  American  public  only  by  ad- 
vancing the  sordid  argument  that  the  trans- 
action is  one  that  will  yield  us  a  handsome 
financial  return. 
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Can  h  Be  Averted? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 
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NNER 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau.  Deceviber  11,  1945 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Paul  F.  Fra- 
tessa,  prominent  attorney  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  which  he  has  enclosed  a  copy 
of  an  open  letter  addressed  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  outlining  a 
plan  which  he  believes  might  avert  neces- 
sity for  u?e  of  atomic  bombs  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Fratessa  for  many  years  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  problems  of  gov- 
ernment, and  during  the  administration 
of  the  late  Gov.  Friend  W.  Richardson 
he  was  attorney  for  the  California  State 
Highway  Commission. 

In  order  that  his  thoughtful  thesis  may 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  I  have  asked  permission 
to  have  it  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  thesis  follows: 

Necessity  for  the  use  of  atomic  bombs 
can  only  l>e  eliminated  by  removing  the 
causes  of  war  and  of  communism. 

Greed  of  the  few  for  profits  and  power 
cause  poverty  and  want  in  the  "midst  of 
plenty."  Great  concentration  of  wealth  and 
power  w.'irps  the  minds  of  too  many  in  high 
places,  thereby  forcing  the  people  to  follow 
leaders  who  promise  relief  and  hope  for  a 
better  world.  We  have  seen  the  results  under 
our  present  system  owing  to  Its  defects. 

OETECT    I 

Theoretically,  our  profit  system  is  supposed 
to  redl.stribute  all  profits  added  by  Industry 
to  the  co6u  of  production  and  distribution. 
In  practice  this  rarely  happena.  Low  Income 
groups  seldom  receive  dividends.  Inveat- 
ments  requiring  Inbor  are  Always  far  below 
the  totul  prufita  added  to  the  coata  of  pro- 
dtKtiou  and  distribution,  which  crcAtes  a 
-•r:it  vacuum,  reauUlng  In  unatnployinent 
t  ttivrrby  depriving  the  eaaaumera  of  pur> 
powar  who  are  All  enuiled  to  a  llv* 
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cesslve  incomes  were  derived  frcm  the  toll 
of  the  work*-,  because  of  their  greed  for  ex- 
cessive Inccdae. 

All  defect!  can  b€  cured  by  congressional 
action. 

1.  Amend  jthe  Federal  Reserve  Act.  by  re- 
quiring the  Federal  Eeseive  Board  to  main- 
tain a  stable  dollar  or  be  removed  from 
cCce  by  a  [najority  vote  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and 

2.  Subsidise  all  low-income  groups  or  sub- 
sidize industry — which  means  all  employers 
of  labor—with  payments  from  the  United 
States  Treaiiry  which  will  Insure  a  reason- 
able profit  (to  industry  and  farmer,  with 
credit  created  without  Interest  as  provided 
In  Congresanan  Voorhis'  H.  R.  1  cf  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  thereby  wiping  out 
proflteering-»-commonly  called  Inflation — for 
all  time,  as  Consumers  would  pay  actual  cost 
for  all  Iteml:  or 

3.  Abolishj  private  profit  as  Russia  has 
done:  or       j 

4.  Create  k  new  system  whereby  we,  the 
people,  through  Congress — 

(a)  Guartntee  unconditionally  all  public 
deposits — w»ich  are  Just  simple  figures 
entered  on  the  books  of  cur  bankers  and 
other  depositories; 

(b)  Call  In  aU  our  present  currency  and 
Federal  Reeerve  notes  and  destroy  same, 
after  giving  full  credit  to  the  owners: 

(cl  Substitute  "prosperity  •*  rurrency, 
which  shall  be  self -liquidating,  as  legal  ten- 
der for  all  purposes.  In  various  denomina- 
tions and  iame  siise  as  now  in  use,  with 
50  spaces  o<  the  reverse  .'^Ide  dated  for  ma- 
chine canctllation  by  the  bar,«s,  or  by 
stamps  to  #e  afQxed  by  the  holder,  wftkly 
on  a  day  certain,  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  per 
dollar,  represented  by  each  Item  of  currency, 
or  amount  on  deposit  in  every  prasperity 
account  opened  at  any  bank  or  depository 
with  prosperity  money,  or  prosperity  checks, 
which  shall  be  charged  at  the  same  rate 
and  shall  be  paid  to  the  United  States 
Treasury,  tc^ether  with  the  funds  received 
for  the  sale)  of  stamps  issued  for  this  pur- 
erlty  checks  and  currency  shall 
ler  for  all  purposes,  except  for 
bectirlty  accounts  hereafter   de- 


pose.    Prosj 
be  legal  ter 
deposit  in 
scribed; 

(d)   Ten 
possess   of 
from  a  ban) 
weekly  at  t| 
lar  so  posse 
tlon  as  thoU 
prosperity 


Sollars  Is  the  limit  anyone  can 
toins   without   a   special   permit 

and  permittee  shall  be  charged 
it  rate  of  2  cents  for  every  dol- 
|sed  in  excess  of  the  $10  exemp- 

jh  the  excess  dollars  were  in  a 
Iccount; 

(e)  Prosperity  accounts  shall  be  super- 
vised by  th^  Treasury  Department,  who  will 
furnish  eveiy  bank  with  sufficient  cancella- 
tion machl  aea  which  will  automatically 
record  the  laily  cancellations  of  prosperity 
money,  ahovlng  the  amount  due  the  United 
States  TrAAi  iiry  At  the  expiration  of  fiC  weeks 
from  the  d«  l,e  of  laaue  the  prosperity  money 
AhAll  be  fui  y  canceled  and  returned  to  the 
United  BtAt  M  Treasury  dr  destruction; 

(f)  On  tie  efleoUve  date  of  the  act,  all 
bAnks,  &rm< ,  or  pcrauna  recetvmK  public  dt> 
poAlu  AtVAll  Mrmark  «very  depoiiit  shewn  uu 
their  booka  aa  a  aecurliy  account  nnU  klmll 
for  i  yeAT  ihArAAlter  accept  currency,  old 
coins,  and  BAderAl  Reserve  notes  (or  depocit 
In  security  Accounts.  Pionnrrlty  n  ins  shall 
be  Issued  *f»«"y  year  iherfmrtrr.  which  must 
b*  rxchRn|fi|l  for  n»w  yvnfly  coins  duriiti  the 
mmuh  nt  January,  or  kuiTpr  n  penAliy  equal 
to  a  cents  pt$  dollar  for  each  «e«k  of  ielAy: 
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(h)  All  taxation  of  every  kind  and  nature 
shall  be  suspended.  Including  social  security, 
unemployment,  etc.,  thereby  reducing  the 
cost  of  living  to  half  its  present  cost — because 
of  the  elimination  of  hidden  taxes; 

(i)  The  Federal  Government  shall  pay  all 
of  Its  obligations  by  check  drawn  on  the 
United  Slates  Treasury,  which  shall  be  de- 
posited In  prosperity  accounts  only,  or  cashed 
with  prosperity  currency  within  5  days,  or 
suffer  the  weekly  reduction  of  2  cents  for 
every  dollar  represented  by  the  check  during 
the  delay  In  cashing  or  depositing  same. 
This  rule  will  apply  to  all  prosperity  checks 
when  issued; 

(j)  All  States,  cities,  and  political  sub- 
divisions existing  by  taxation  must  submit 
proper  budgets  to  a  bank  of  their  own  choos- 
ing, where  the  United  States  Treasury  must 
make  available  weekly  the  amount  required 
to  meet  the  obligations  payable  in  prosperity 
checks; 

(k)  Bankruptcy  laws  must  be  repealed. 
Instead,  prosperity  money  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  banks  to  all  industry  and 
farmers  when  they  have  exhausted  their 
security  accounts  for  the  payment  of  wages, 
salaries,  repairs,  or  renewals  only,  or  for 
deficits  arising  therefrom; 

(1)  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  shall  op- 
erate as  agents  for  the  Government  In  han- 
dling the  new  issues  of  prosperity  money 
and  foreign  exchange. 

Bocks  shall  be  kept  showing  the  true  and 
accurate  amount  of  credit  due  from  every 
nation  In  the  world.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment shall  enter  into  mutual  agreements 
with  all  nations,  fixing  a  permanent  'basis 
for  tli£  transfer  of  credits,  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  No  transfer  of  gold  or  any  other 
security  will  ever  be  necessary  or  permitted. 
Every  nation  Indebted  to  the  United  States 
shall  agree  to  honor  any  demand  when  pre- 
sented for  use  within  the  nation  on  whom 
the  demand  is  made.  This  arrangement  will 
enable  Americans  to  purchase  foreign  credits 
through  their  banks  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  without  any  risk  of  fluctuation. 

It  will  enable  us  to  send  travelers  to  for- 
eign countries  and  consume  these  credits. 

As  an  additional  Incentive,  we  could  re- 
ward deserving  and  faithful  American  work- 
ers with  expense-free  trips  for  producing 
quantity  and  quality  for  a  given  period; 

(m)  Every  nation  must  agree  to  make 
available  to  every  other  nation  raw  materials 
or  other  products  essential  to  its  well  being, 
either  on  credit  or  exchange  for  goods  with- 
out demand  for  gold  or  silver; 

(n)  Security  accounts,  when  loaned  for  any 
purpose,  shall  be  repayable  only  In  pros- 
perity money; 

All  dividends,  bond  Interest,  pensions  of 
every  kind,  anr*  anultles  shall  be  paid  only  In 
prosperity  money; 

(o)  Our  Social  Security  Act  must  be  ex- 
tended to  all  alike.  Payments  must  be  the 
aame  to  all,  which  miut  be  a  livable  Income 
for  everyone,  If  they  cannot  work  through 
no  fault  of  their  own: 

(p)  After  several  yeara  of  operation  Con- 
frees  i>hall  provide  the  nAceasAry  machinery 
to  hold  an  '  mall,  wherAby  thA 

nwn-^rs  of  sn  nls  und  of  rU  p\ibllo 

bond  IsauAA  shnll  tteotde  by  majority  vote,  the 
mAthod  to  be  adopted  in  dlsposlni  of  all  p\ib- 
lie  debts,  by  either  converting  the  bonds  into 
security  bank  acc«\mts,  or  by  letjulrinii  Con- 
irrAlB  to  levy  a  ti\x  on  Aecurliy  accovints  to  pny 
the  bonds: 
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further  safeguarding  society  from  those  who 
refuse  to  work,  drunkards,  and  dope  addicts. 

This  presentation  of  the  greatest  problem 
now  facing  the  world  serves  to  illustrate  one 
Improvement  over  our  present  system,  which 
has  lead  us  into  two  world  wars  within  25 
years. 

If  a  better  method  can  be  evolved,  we 
should  fill  be  glad  to  cooperate.  ,We  are  all 
entitled  to  live  decently,  provided  we  are 
Willi n(^  to  work  in  producing  the  items  we 
all  need. 

Therefore.  Congress  must  study  this  sug- 
gestion and  find  a  better  way  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare  of  all  Americans. 
Over  1,000,000  Calif ornians  have  voted  at 
three  consecutive  elections  for  better  pen- 
sions because  they  know  it  can  be  paid  by 
simple  bookkeeping. 

I  find  it  hard  to  part  with  our  established 
methods  and  customs,  but  prefer  it  only  in 
order  tc  avoid  this  continual  strife  between 
capital  and  labor  which  finally  leads  nations 
into  war. 

If  we  fail  to  Improve  our  methods  we  are 
headed  for  war  with  the  Communists. 

They  have  a  plan.  You  cannot  fight  their 
plan  by  merely  opposing  it.  Our  people  can- 
not eat  the  Constitution  or  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg Address.  We  must  have  a  real  good 
plan  for  beating  the  coming  depression  or 
the  Communists  will  win. 
Respectfully, 

Paul  F.  Fratessa. 

San  Francisco,  Camt. 


Party  Responsibility  in  a  Democracy 
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REMARKS 


.1   KTOGH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  11,  1945 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley  at  the 
annual  dinner  and  victor  banquet  of  the 
Bronx  County  Bar  Association  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore  on  December  8,  1945: 

You  have  extended  to  me  a  very  great  com- 
pliment In  asking  me  to  address  this  dis- 
tinguished gathering  of  lawyers.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer  and  I  have  a  layman's  respect  and 
apprehension  In  the  face  of  a  lawyer's  learn- 
ing and  skUl.  I  have  never  yet  won  an  argu- 
ment with  A  lawyer,  and  I  don't  propoae,  for 
one  moment,  to  start  an  argument  here  to- 
night. And,  may  I  aay,  I  never.  In  my  early 
days,  could  have  conceived  of  a  day  when 
lawyers  would  ActuAlly  WAnt  to  sit  snd  listen 
to  me, 

But  of  on9  thinp  I  ant  oartaln.  I  Am  not 
here  to  telk  About  the  Isw  I  am  not  going 
to  OArry  coali  to  NcwoasHa  or  lAw  to  thA 
Bronx  Bar  Aasoctatton,  1  want  to  apeAk  on 
a  subject  which  has  been  a  major  concern  In 
my  lite— that  is.  party  rAsputtsibiluy  in  a 
democTAey. 

BlncA  I  am  speaking  to  lAwyArt .  pArmlt  ioa 
to  say,  that  I  know  Anough  About 

the  adnk...->i  .won  of  the  law  In  Brtutx  Coun- 
ty to  feel  sn  added  sense  of  respect  tor  this 
'iir  group.    There  ts  no  county  In  the 
(   New  York  <<r,  IR  fact,  the  NaUnn. 
)  ayi  b*  lAVAlAd  At  thA 
HNr— portieulArly  In 
the  t>ince  or  the  uistrict  attorney      It  ts  a 
great  trwdltlon  yuu  have  here,  that  o(  select* 
ing  the  Ablest  avAilnhle  man  for  dialrlct  at* 
toroAy.  o(  bMkiiiR  him  tip  and  iiermittinf 
him  %0  Administer    his   omce    without   teat, 
fAVor,  or  polttlQA.    The  quAllty  of  that  servlcA 


over  the  years  has  been  shown  by  the  great 
Jurists  who  have  Ijeen  elevated  from  the 
office  of  district  attorney  here  to  the  higher 
courts  of  the  State.  They  have  a  worthy 
successor  In  the  present  Incumbent,  Samuel 
J.  Foley,  and  I  think  we  can  all  assume  that 
the  end  of  his  distinguished  service  in  the 
district  attorneys  office  will  be  but  the  l)e- 
ginnlng  of  a  still  more  distinguished  service 
on  the  supreme  court  bench  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

It  Is  a  profoundly  Important  thing  to  keep 
the  administration  of  the  law,  especially  the 
administration  of  criminal  law,  on  a  non- 
political  plane.  We  have  all  been  distressed 
in  the  past  when.  In  some  other  cotmtrlea 
that  I  need  not  mention.  It  has  been  found 
that  pollcital  Influences  have  prevented  the 
enforcement  of  tiie  law. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  politics  can 
obstruct  and  Impair  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice.  The  first  is  when  the  scales 
of  Justice  are  weighted  with  personal  favor, 
and  guilty  men  go  free.  The  second  Is  when 
men  entrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  tise  their  great  official  power  to  seek 
votes  by  bringing  charges,  no  matter  how 
false  or  unfounded,  against  their  political 
opponents.  The  grand  Jury,  for  eatample.  Is 
an  honored  Institution,  and  Justly  so.  Dis- 
trict attorneys  have  a  sacred  responsibility 
to  use  the  grand  Jury  only  as  tradition  dic- 
tates that  it  shall  t>e  used.  To  use  it  In  the 
midst  ol  a  political  campaign  to  bring  forth, 
not  Indictments,  but  vague  charges  Is  a 
shameful  and  reprehensible  misuse  of  official 
power.  Such  base  actions  befoul  the  purity 
of  Justice  and  bring  the  law  and  the  courts 
into  disrepute.  We  must  not  let  the  guUty 
escape.  But  we  must  not  callously  accuse 
or  smear  the  Innocent.  In  this.  1  am  not 
talking  theory.  I  have  in  mind,  as  I  am  sure 
you  must  have,  some  events  In  another  coun- 
ty In  the  not  too  distant  past. 

The  high  tradition  in  Bronx  County,  which 
Justly  holds  the  district  attorney's  office  In 
high  respect,  derives  more  definitely  from 
a  sense  of  party  responsibility.  For  party 
responsibility  means  the  capacity  of  an  or- 
ganization to  establish  and  build  traditions 
and  to  sustain  them  through  the  years.  A 
party  Is  something  more  than  a  mere  dis- 
penser of  patronage;  It  is  the  means  through 
which  a  free  people  control  their  govern- 
ment In  a  republic. 

As  an  Illustration  of  what  I  mean,  my  own 
party  In  New  York  City  has.  this  year,  been 
challenged  by  a  vote  of  overwhelming  confi- 
dence In  Its  candidates  for  city  office — Gen- 
eral ODwyer,  Senator  Joseph,  and  Mr.  Impel- 
Ucterl.  The  party  In  these  five  boroughs  owes 
a  great  obligation  to  the  voters  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  It  can  pay  only  In  terms  of 
good  government  at  the  least  poaalble  coat 
and  with  the  greatest  efficiency.  If  it  falls 
In  that  responsibility,  it  will  be  cost  out  into 
exterior  darkness,  as  It  has  been  in  the  pant. 
And  fittingly  so,  snd  there  will  be  weeping 
And  WAillng  and  gnAshIng  of  teeth  Among  thA 
aelflah  and  shortstxhted  ones  But  If  a  party 
in  the  metropolis  builds  lu  principles  on  a 
sound  foundation— If  It  serves  the  )>euple 
well -It  will  be  rewarded  with  a  oontlnuAd 
opportunity  to  serve  the  public 

The  United  BtAtea  Is  a  Fedeml  Union,  Not 
only  tn  its  Oovernment  bvii  in  its  polltloel 
on  lis.  It  conslsu  nt  4(1  units  snd  A 

Aliit.  I  .  .  umal  unit.  The  duty  alike  of  a 
ItAiA  party  And  a  city  pArty,  in  a  national 
rstv  .  •  ■-  t:  r- -.v  rt  loyally  th»  rh<»loea  of 
thi  X  n.     But  between  the 

quaunnnuu  i  "  >,   .  .  mis    igi 

well   M   the    I  I    the 

BtAtAS  and  tho  otUAA,  (<'^  WA 

indtvtdunl  exiatiMMM.    \  fr  igk 

n>  'It  o(  one  of  the  itrent  M  .aN 

tiri.  ;     it^allAA  how  much  naium..,  ^ ucaI 

orcAniRations  depend  on  BlAtA  nnd  city  or* 

{anlAatums      And  that  is  aa  It  abouM  bt. 
or  It  would  Im  mu  inversion  of  thA  pwjPAt 
urder  o(  thtnga,  tl  ever  the  State  ant  tHf 
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or««nl«»tlon«  thould  berom*  dependent  upon 
the  nut  tonal  urffmnlMtlona.  State  and  city 
tir     ^  -t  w<lect  candidate*  for  8i«t« 

«^   '^  >  t')''"'  °^"  reeponslblUty. 

T  !  -  to  iivp  with  them  and  they  hwve 

to  ir  fdll  on  the  record  their  candl* 

datPH  niRke.    They  not  only  have  to  aelect 

candtdntoa  at"'  '^'ict  elerllon*.  but  State 

and  city  orpn:  •«  must  have  a  dcfltute 

pfv'  '  '  V  of  govrniment.  They  must  have 
yi  which  thev  cieiite  and  maintain 

and  whuh  are  ap;  '    '  m  own  spe- 

cial needs  and.  nt.  iony,  when- 

ever poastble,  with  the  nutioniU  or(;nnlzntton. 
And  I  have  aecn  enough  of  politics  to  Know 
that  no  party  can  long  endure  and  be  luc- 
ceaaful  iuilp<i8  it  haa  such  principles. 

My  Republican  friends  here  tonight  will  not 
b<-  ed  If  I  say.  very  seriously,  that  for 

ni  -3  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  Slate 

of  New  York  hns  not  only  had  such  prin- 
ciples, but  in  a  very  definite  sense  has  helped 
to  bring  our  State  among  the  States  of  the 
Nation  in  promoting  wise  policies  of  gov- 
ernment dedicated  to  eflBclency  and  human- 
ity. New  York  has.  In  a  brilliantly  construc- 
tive way,  given  to  the  Nation  an  example 
of  a  State  that  la  leading  its  p)eople  to  the 
light  of  freedom,  order  and  truth.  May  the 
State  and  city  of  New  York  bear  this  re- 
sponalbllity  seriously  In  the  months  and  years 
to  come.  A  party  cannot  merely  wait  for 
Its  opposition  to  make  mistakes  and  fall 
from  public  favor.  It  must  consistently,  not 
only  in  the  light  of  the  past  but  in  the 
light  of  obvious  present  needs,  lead  public 
opinion  I  have  said  In  the  past,  and  I  say 
again,  that  Government  must  aeek  to  con- 
tribute to  those  broad  social  needs  which  an 
advanced  civilization  places  upon  Govern- 
ment, It  must  not  only  be  efficient,  but  It 
must  be  humane.  It  must  be  administered 
by  one  with  a  head  and  a  heart. 

It  U  only  flttlniT  and  proper  to  point  out 
that  the  leader  in  thi.s  Stale  who  first  most 
n»»rly  achlaved  these  two  ideals  of  govern- 
ment was  Alfred  E  Smith.  We  shall  nevrr 
for«et.  not  only  thoae  who  worked  with  hun. 
btlt  thoav  who  saw  him  at  a  distance,  that  In 
hit  appointmenta  h#  required  luflexible 
honwty  !»  '  id  quBUf\cRtton».  He  foiight 
for  a   sin  jttn*en\ment   In   order   ihnl 

fovrrnmeut  n\iv.nt  perform  l'  -«  »<■>  th» 

public  at  a  minlmvmi  r<^«t  ah  maxi- 
mum efTertlveness,  With  Kovprnin»-i\r  thvin 
Mtabllshod  on  a  sound,  buslness-Ukc  bii!<;¥, 
he  extended  the  actlvitlea  of  that  govern- 
ment to  meet  new  and  developing  human 
needs  in  the  commonwealth-.  That  great 
record  stands.  It  is  an  Inspiration  and  a 
chRlleng:*'  to  those  who  succeed  him. 

1  cannot  say  too  cnrnestly  that  no  party 
can  long  succeed  In  the  State  of  New  York 
whose  leader  or  leaders  take  only  one  page 
from  the  book  of  Al  Smith.  They  may  speak 
In  rlngliiR  and  Inspiring  terms  of  what  they 
have  achieved.  They  may  exhibit  an  admin- 
istration that  is  honest  and  efficient,  but  if 
that  administration  Is  a  mere  machine  seek- 
ing to  perform  In  a  routine  manner  func- 
tions of  government,  without  realizing  that 
the  true  end  of  government  is  to  serve  hu- 
manity, then  that  administration  cannot 
long  hold  the  Interest  and  the  imagination 
of  the  people.  It  will  only  have  done  half 
of  Its  job.  if  It  turns  government  into  an 
Impersonal  machine. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  a  great  begin- 
ning! was  made  in  tlie  administrations  of 
A  i  E.  Smith,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
It-  •'•t  H.  Lehman.  Over  many  years  a  con- 
fident people  supported  these  great  Gover- 
nors. There  was  built  up.  in  the  Governor's 
office  and  in  the  legislature,  the  broadest 
pirogram  of  social  and  economic  Justice  that 
any  State  hivs  seen.  Year  after  year  New 
York  lighted  the  way  to  progressive  ends. 
\.s  a  member  of  the  party  which  these  great 
;:.en  represented.  I  hope  this  service  may 
continue,    tbat    new    goals    may    be   reached 


and  that  th«  governmental  lnatruna«nt«  ere- 
ated  In  the  pa»t  may  be  perfected.  For  only 
by  foatering  such  prugreaa  can  any  party 
play  its  great  role  In  a  democracy. 

I  said  a  little  earlier  that  only  by  fixing 
party  reaponalblllty  can  a  democracy  retain 
the  bcnents  of  freedom  and,  at  the  tame 
time,  provide  the  people  with  what  they 
legitimately  expect  from  government.  When, 
aa  In  some  countries  of  the  world,  there  is 
tubatltuted  for  responsible  parties  a  multi- 
tude of  bitter  factions,  liberty  Is  endangered. 
It  was  Wa.shlngton  himself  who  warned  hla 
people,  In  hla  Farewell  Addreas,  of  the  dan- 
gers of  factions  In  a  republic,  WaahinRton 
did  not  mean  that  he  opposed  the  forma- 
tion of  responsible  political  parties.  His  fear 
was  that  the  experience  of  other  countries. 
In  which  parties  had  degenerated  Into  fac- 
tions, might  be  repeated  here.  And  only  In 
the  pa.st  decade  have  we  seen.  In  the  fate  of 
France,  the  danger  In  breaking  down  the  re- 
sponsibility of  parties.  For  a  country  which 
jdepends  on  many  parties  will,  in  the  long 
run,  have  no  parties  at  all.  but  rather  end- 
less civil  strife  between  selfish  fragments  of 
the  population.  We  have  witnessed  In  this 
war  that  only  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  true  democracies  built  on  the  two- 
party  system,  have  most  extensively  retained 
freedom  for  the  individual 

In  A  two-party  system  it  is  always  possible 
for  a  victorious  party  to  be  the  leRltimaie 
and  really  representative  majority  of  all  the 
people.  There  is  strength  and  permanence 
and  responsibility  In  such  a  party  control. 

Moreover,  with  a  two-party  system,  the 
party  out  of  power  can  be  sufllclently  large 
to  extend  Its  influences  on  a  broad  basis. 
It  c.Tn  be.  In  truth,  an  effective  critic  and 
corrective  of  the  actions  of  the  party  In  power. 
Without  strong  and  Intelligent  opposition,  a 
party  In  power  grows  carelesa.  Inefficient.  In- 
different to  public  aentlment  and.  all  too 
aoon,  dlahoneat.  Conceive,  If  vou  oan.  a 
Nation  or  a  State  in  which  one  party  la  large 
enuugh  to  be  a  mujority.  and  the  ODPoaitlon 
is  brokon  into  five  or  alx  small  groups.  The 
majority  party  can  aately  ignore  the  splinter 
pnrtira  of  an  unc^rganlaed,  discordant  od- 
VXMUion,  no  one  of  which  la  atrong  enough 
tn  rhnllenge  the  ruling  party  at  the  poUa. 
Ultnnatcly.  such  a  one-sided  party  ay»tem 
loses  all  of  the  characterlaiica  of  a  free  gov- 
ernn^ent,  and  from  a  one-party  ayatem  there 
is  doveloped  a  one-man  system.  Today, 
everv  !(cho<->lboy  knows  that  dictatoi-shlua  rise 
on  such  unstable  foiuidutlons. 

Moreover,  the  best  government  Is  usually 
found  in  those  nations  and  states  In  which 
the  parties  are  fairly  equal  In  size.  That, 
It  seems  to  me,  has  been  the  great  virtue 
of  our  party  system  In  New  York.  State  elec- 
tions hav*  never  been  cut-and-dried  affairs. 
There  has  always  been  a  real  cor. test,  and 
the  control  of  government  has  passed,  from 
time  to  time,  from  one  party  to  another 
Murh  of  the  progress  that  this  State  baa 
made  in  tlie  affairs  of  government  has  l>een 
due  to  this  close  race  for  public  favor  by 
two  strong  parties. 

The  relations  between  a  sound  and  healthy 
party  organization  In  the  State  and  the  na- 
tional organizations  is  also  a  matter  which 
deserves  careful  consideration.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  New  York  State  has  repeat- 
edly provided  the  national  ticket  with  sub- 
stantial majorities.  It  has  Invariably  recog- 
nized the  great  authority  of  the  national 
Government  In  matters  of  foreign  affairs 
and.  ordinarily,  loyally  supported  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  President,  regardless  of  his 
party  affiliation.  It  has  recognized  as  a  great 
principle  that  politics  stops  at  the  waters 
edge. 

In  the  last  analysis,  a  party  depends  upon 
the  vision,  the  honesty  and  the  character  of 
its  officers.  Men  who  hold  high  places  In  a 
party  organization  for  a  long  time  develop. 
In    the    main,    these    qualities    In    an    even 


greater  dpfree  than  tn  most  calllnga  and 
professloos.  For  the  public  la  a  hard  and 
exacting  ^aak  master. 

I  grow  a  little  Impatient  with  those  who 
aeek  to  dacredit  the  political  leaders  ttecause 
aoms  leadership  bss  failed  in  its  reapotui- 
bllity,  I  linve  the  same  tseling  (or  thos*  who 
aeek  to  discredit  the  profession  of  politics 
that  I  h«ie  when  I  hear  the  profession  of  the 
law  condemned  because  there  are  some  dla- 
honeat lalvycrs.  or  the  mrdio*l  profession  be- 
cause some  doctors  do  not  do  their  duty. 
By  and  lirg«,  the  politician  la  n%  honest  as 
any  msnT  In  the  work  of  political  orgaulaa- 
tlons,  as;  in  other  human  activities,  good 
charncief  Justifies  ItseU;  ener^'y  and  loyalty 
pay  dividSnda  and  Intelligence  and  education 
open  thelroad  to  high  honor.  The  parties 
owe  It  to!  the  Nation  to  seek  by  every  legiti- 
mate megns  to  induce  able  and-honest  young 
men  and  women  to  Join  the  party,  to  work 
with  It.  to  exert  what  influence  they  can. 
and  to  sSek.  through  the  party,  to  improve 
the  state  of  the  Nation  a.id  the  condition 
of  everyone  In  the  Nation. 

To  attain  their  proper  role  In  a  democracy, 
the  poll^cal  parties  must  do  much  mora 
than  meiiely  get  out  the  vote  and  win  elec- 
tions. They  must,  through  research  and 
consultation,  develop  beneficial  and  wise  pol- 
icies to  lie  embodied  in  their  appeal  to  the 
voters,  ^rthermore,  they  must  carry  on  a 
twofold  educational  program.  They  must 
provide  Instruction  for  voters  and  prospective 
voters.  lAnd  they  must  intelligently  train 
party  workers,  A  political  party  must.  If  It 
Is  to  be  tiseful  and  successful,  operate  on  a 
schedule  pf  6  days  a  week,  I'i  months  In  the 
year,  U  is  not  a  diversion,  a  sport,  or  a 
hobby.  It  Is  a  serious  undertaking  lor  earn- 
est and  intelligent  people. 

Its  tde4l  is  Justice  and  Its  end  Is  humsn 
freedom.! 

If  a  rrtfn  Is  a  political  animal,  as  a  great 
phllosop)|er  has  said,  then  it  Is  hla  sense  of 
Justice  ithlch  dlstlngulslies  him  from  the 
brute.  Without  this  Ideal  of  justice,  men 
would  b«  baser  tn  ohamctcr,  po<>rer  in  soul. 
He  would  nnd  no  companionship  in  such  vir- 
tues as  Iruth,  mercy,  honor,  courage,  and 
wisdom,]  But  when  he  seeks  to  bring  the 
reality  of  ihsae  virtues  into  pollttral  lire,  he 
Is  too  often  eonfuMKi  by  ht«  ei  tnded 

by  expediency  and  betrayed  by  .  n. 

For  Jtitlce  Is  not  the  stepping-stune  to 
power,  it  is  a  vibrant,  living  Ideal.  It  U 
not  a  duoty  collection  of  laws  and  precedents 
fanned  py  quibbling  arguments  in  tired 
courts.  Rather,  it  is  a  warm  and  human 
restraint  jon  power.  For  power  without  JU"«- 
tice  is  tytanny,  and  tyranny  Is  foreign  to  this 
republic 

The  hkhest  Ideal  of  party  government  Is 
like  the  great  objective  or  our  Constitution — 
to  estab^sh  Jtntice.  The  political  party  is 
the  colleitlve  expression  of  the  a.'^plration  of 
many  m^n  and  women. 

The  ct^anglng  conditions  of  society  create, 
ar.  new  stresses  and  strains  among 


year  by 
the  peo 
tlon.  ne 
new  sol 


new  Injustices  that  need  correc- 
needs  for  government  service,  and 
ions  for  old  problems.  The  pollti- 
cal  part  fc  the  link  between  these  condition* 
and  the  government. 

Governments  without  the  living  force  of 
political  barties  would  be  cold  and  unrespon- 
sive meckanlsms.  When  parties  fail  In  their 
duties  and  Ideals  governments  fall.  When 
parties  4eek  only  power  t3?ranny  grows  In 
public  o^ces.  When  parties  fail  to  educate 
the  pubic  governments  betray  the  people's 
Interests; 

•■Justice,"  said  Edmund  Burke,  "is  the  great 
standing!  policy  of  civil  society,  and  any  emi- 
nent dedarture  from  it.  under  any  circum- 
stances, jies  under  the  suspicion  of  being  no 
policy  atiall." 

Our  political  parties  must  meet  thla  high 
test. 
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■XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ur  iuWA 
IN  THE  HOUBB  OF  RBPRK8ENTATXVB8 

Tuesday,  December  It,  194S 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  a  short  note  from  a 
soldier's  mother  and  a  letter  from  her 
soldier  son  to  me. 

The  hope  of  this  soldier  is,  I  am  sure, 
typical  of  what  Is  in  the  minds  of  every 
American  service  man  and  woman  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  duty  and  respon- 
sibility of  us  all  to  see  to  it  that  we  live 
up  to  the  expectations  of  our  Nation's 
brave  defenders  in  every  way.  shape,  and 
form.    To  do  less  will  not  be  enough. 

Council  BLtrrrs.  Iowa.  Norcmber  28.  1945. 
Representative  Bin  F".  Jensen. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAR  Mr.  Jensen:  The  attached  letter  was 
enclosed  with  a  letter  which  I  received  today 
from  my  son,  requesting  me  to  forward  It  to 
you  correctly  addressjd.  I  believe  It  merits 
your  serious  consideration. 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  IkVcNeil. 

FUKUOKA,  Japan,  November  18,  194S. 
Mr.  Ben  Jensen, 

House  o/  Represe^itatiifes , 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DsAa  Ma.  Jensen:  Now  that  hostilities 
have  csased.  we  out  here  are  looking  forward 

t        soon.    The  members  of  the 

n.  I  not,  as  you  know,  have  a 

VMry  large  dwgree  of  personal  freedom.  Now 
that  our  dlachargaa  are  actually  In  sight,  we 
art  looking  forward  to  a  new  ptraona)  free- 
dom, not  only  the  freedoms  of  sp««ch,  re- 
ligion, fear  of  afgreaslon,  and  want,  but  a 
complete  freedom  of  pursuit  of  happiness. 
This  includes.  I  believe,  pursuit  of  vocation. 
If  our  vocational  pviraults  are  to  be  C'  -a 

by  govtrnmental  agencies  and  lnb( ;  s 

w«  will  see  little  change  from  our  service  in 
the  armed  forces. 

We  out  here  are  grateful  to  have  t>een  of 
service  in  the  protection  of  our  country  and 
lU  liberties.  Nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
couraging than  to  come  back  to  the  States 
and  find  some  of  our  liberties  In  a  state  of 
decay.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  almost  all  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
are  oppoeed  to  the  dictatorship  of  labor 
unions.  We  can't  help  but  feel  that  the 
power  they  have  had  has  been  allied  with  our 
enemies  In  fighting  against  us.  Is  their  pur- 
pose really  to  protect  the  workers?  It  ap- 
pears that  now  their  aim  Is  to  destroy  the 
personal  freedom  of  the  common  man. 

Why  cannot  our  Government,  elected  and 
supported  by  the  citizens  of  our  democracy, 
control  the  ever-rising  and  revolutionary 
powers  of  labor  management?  Is  It  afraid  to 
oppose  the  political  powers  already  gained 
by  labor  management?  Even  though  these 
powers  are  apparently  subversive  to  the  con- 
stitutional rights?  Is  It  going  to  betray  the 
n  en  and  women  who  have  fought  for  its 
preservation  these  past  4  years? 

I  hope  not.  All  servicemen  hope  not.  And 
I  feel  that  you  also  hope  not;  hope  not 
enough  to  use  your  respected  Inflience  among 
your  colleagues  to  bring  about  a  Nation  of 
individual  liberties  that  all  members  of  the 
armed  forces  will  be  glad  to  return  to  and  call 

their  own. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  W.  McNed.. 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 
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ui   Ntw  JEBSEY 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RSFItSSSNTATIvii 

Tuesday,  December  It,  2915 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rcmark.s  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  foUov^lng  radio  address  de- 
livered by  me  over  the  National  Broad- 
castlnK  Co.,  at  Washington.  D.  C.  on 
December  9.  1945: 

Since  Its  founding  129  years  ago.  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society  has  distributed  r>«arly 
350.000.000  copies  of  the  Bible,  or  portions  ot 
the  Bible.  During  the  Second  World  War 
the  society  was  responsible  for  the  distribu- 
tion among  our  srmcd  forces,  at  home  and 
abroad,  of  more  than  eight  and  one-.ialf 
million  copies  of  the  Bible  In  whole  or  In 
portions. 

Either  as  a  complete  volume  or  In  selected 
portions  the  Bible  Is  now  being  printed  and 
read  in  1,068  languages.  And  the  publishing 
of  the  Bible  has  become  far  and  away  the 
greatest  publishing  business  in  the  world. 

Viewed  against  the  menacing  background 
of  postwar  world  conditlotis.  these  statistics 
are  of  profound  significance.  If  reading  the 
Bible  becomes  a  dally  habit  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  common  moral  Ideals  and 
splrlltial  energies  will  be  liberated,  which 
may,  and  probably  will,  determine  the  com- 
mon destiny  of  mankind. 

We  are  acciutomed  to  think  of  the  Bible 
as  primarily  a  ministry  or  message  addressed 
to  the  Individual  alone.  It  does  give  con- 
Bolstlon  to  the  sorrowing:  comfort  to  those 
who  suffer;  courage  to  the  fearful;  strength 
to  the  weak.  It  enthrones  faith.  It  inspires 
love.  It  kindles  and  Uluminea  the  mind. 
It  stills  the  storms  of  paaaum  and  hate.  It 
reveals  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  human 
exlstenc*.  It  fortifies  the  spirit  to  meet  the 
myjtery  and  might  of  dv«nth. 

So  long  as  the  individual  la  compelled,  by 
the  lawa  of  nature,  to  defend  hla  personal 
existence  and  Identity  anainst  the  stark  mass 
of  the  physical  universe,  in  which  he  func- 
tloiu  as  an  infinitesimal  atom—so  lung  will 
the  truths  of  the  Btble  strengthen  and  sus- 
tain him  In  his  unenual  strugcle. 

All  thU  is  gloriously  true.  But  the  world 
today  finds  iuelf  in  the  clutch,  and  under 
the  curse  of  circumstances  never  before  ex- 
perienced. Emphasis  has  been  shifted  from 
the  Individual  to  the  mass.  The  rights,  the 
duties,  the  very;  Identity  of  the  individual 
are  In  danger  of  being  absorbed  by.  and  lost 
in  tn^  mass.  For  more 'than  a  generation 
the  clvlllred  world  has  been  living  in  a  cli- 
mate of  continuous  conflict — class  against 
class,  nation  against  nation,  race  against 
race.  Two  world  wars,  the  most  costly  and 
destructive  in  all  history,  have  shaken  every 
political,  economic,  social,  and  spiritual  in- 
stitution to  its  foundations. 

These  appalling  conflicts  are  like  the  cos- 
mic convulsions  between  geologic  ages.  We 
are  left  to  grope  oiu"  uncertain  way  through 
a  no  man's  land  of  universal  confusion,  lying 
between  two  ages.  One  carried  on  the  sombre 
wings  of  frustration  and  failure  toward  final 
extinction.  The  other,  as  yet  shadowed  by 
uncertainty  and  fear,  challenlng  mankind  to 
set  foot  upon  unknown  and  untried  pathways 
which  lead  we  know  not  wither. 

In  this  troubled  time  of  transition  and 
change,  one  fact  stands  out  like  a  fixed  star 
In  a  midnight  sky.  We  have  come  at  last  to 
a  world  age,  the  duties  and  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  which  can  only  be  met  by  the 
creation  of  a  world  civilization.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  no  world  civilization  can  suc- 


cessfully function  unleas  It  Is  foundsf  -^pd 
U)x>n.  and  governed  by  universal  too*.       w 
universally  accepted.    Such  a  moral  i    < 
pable  of  untvsrsal  aoeeptanoe  and  obse:  v 
U  set  forth  In  the  Ten  CommM|daDfent«  of 
the  old  Testament  and  the  OoMfeii  Rule  of 
the  New  TMtamant.    It  la  equally  aelf-evl- 
dent  that  If  universal  acceptance  of  this  uni- 
versal moral  law  is  to  be  achieved,  illiteracy 
must    t>e   alwliahed    everywhere:    the   Bible 
must  be  translated  Into  all  languages,  and 
Bible  reading  must  beoomt  a  common  prac- 
tice among  all  peoples. 

Groups  of  Individuals,  dirent  s<ieietleB,  and 
even  races  of  men  are  held  togethfer  by  a  va- 
riety of  common  motives,  interests,  and 
Ideals,  These  change  with  the  passing  of 
time  and  the  vicissitudes  of  progreas  or  decay. 
But  the  ultimate  social  binder  which  makes 
a  cohesive  human  society  possible  is  spirit- 
ual, operating  in  the  realm  of  human  affairs. 
Just  as  the  law  of  gravitation  rules  In  the 
phj-Elcal  universe.  When  this  spiritual  uni- 
fying force  Is  weakened  or  ceases  to  function 
societies  fall  apart  and  confusion  reigns  until 
a  new  constructive  spiritual  force  Is  liberated. 

We  have  a  disquieting  example  of  this  in 
our  own  country  at  the  present  time.  Hith- 
erto we  have  achieved  a  unique  national 
unity  by  the  practically  universal  acceptance 
of  a  common  moral  standard  which  had  Its 
origin  in  the  teachings  of  the  Bibl^  But  this 
common  sense  of  moral  obligation — and 
moral  standard  of  personal  conduct  has  be- 
come obscured  and,  in  countless  cases,  re- 
pudiated and  abandoned.  In  lU  place  there 
Is  in  orocesa  of  adoption  the  antisocial  and 
antl-Bibllcal  delusion  of  every  man  for  him- 
self— every  group,  every  Interest,  every  claaa 
for  Itself, 

Thu  condition  of  spiritual  chaos  will  find 
Its  cure  In  a  return  to  and  u  renewed  accept- 
ance of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible, 

On  June  20  In  San  Francisco  the  delegates 
of  51  nations  signed  what  la  known  aa  the 
Charier  of  the  United  Nations  Organtaatlon, 
Afier  8  v/*eks  of  continuous  conference  and 
frank  dlsruaslon  these  repreeeiitauvea  of  ftl 
nations,  representing  every  conceivable  va- 
riety of  social,  ecunomlc,  and  spiritual  ideas 
and  Ideals,  reached  a  completely  unnninmua 
agreement.  The  ultimnt«>  ham*  nf  this  ngree- 
ment  was  the  aecri  >  ot  a  common 

moral  judgment  k.h  v  and  wicked- 

ness ot  war — and  of  a  '    ga- 

tlon  to  foundation  cu  :...  s.....iaa- 

tlon  upon  law.  Justice,  freedom,  atid  coopera- 
tion rather  than  upon  brute  forte. 

What  we  did  In  San  Franclaco  was  of 
course  only  the  l)eglnnlng  of  a  world  policy 
Which  may  take  a  hundred  years  of  trial  and 
error  to  fully  Implement.  But  our  great 
fundamental  achievement  was  the  formvila- 
tion  and  acceptance  of  a  common  moral 
standard  for  the  governance  of  world-wide 
International  relations.  By  our  united  de- 
termination to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war 
anywhere  tn  the  world  we  accepted  the  prin- 
ciples that  Injury  by  war  infllctad  upon  any 
one  nation  means  Injury  to  all  nations. 

This  enthronement  of  a  common  moral 
standard  by  and  for  the  world  will  lead,  as 
time  passes,  to  acceptance  and  more  com- 
plete understanding  ot  those  deathless  spir- 
itual impulses  which  are  common  to  all  men 
everywhere  regardless  of  breed,  creed,  or 
condition. 

First  of  these  Impulses  is  the  universal 
urge  in  all  ages  and  under  all  conditions, 
for  men  to  seek  a  conscious  relationship 
with  their  Creator.  This  is  the  impulse,  to 
satisfy  which  the  great  religions  of  the  world 
have  been  developed;  not  to  mention  a  mul- 
titude of  superstitions  and  cults. 

The  history  of  man  is  a  record  of  alternat- 
ing periods  of  prcgrejs  and  reaction,  growtli 
and  decay.  In  this  It  follows  the  pattern  ol 
nature  with  Its  periods  of  light  and  dark- 
ness; its  changing  tides  and  seasons.  Four 
hundred  years  ago  the  old  world  was  lifted 
out  of  the  Dark  Ages  by  an  intellectual  return 
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to  t;.'  c;<,it  Mediterranean  culture  and  by 
a  r<  :.t  'A  ci  spiritual  response  to  the  message 
of  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God.  This  re- 
vival of  learning  and  widespread  Interest  In 
and  loyaltv  to  the  teaclilngs  of  the  Bible, 
coupled  with  the  discovery  of  new  worlds, 
liberated  great  progressive  and  constructive 
aplrituaJ  forces  which  gave  us  four  centuries 
of  unparalleled  progress. 

In  this  hour  of  worl^-wide  stress  and  trial 
we  find  ourselves  once  more  under  the 
shadow  of  a  new  dark  age.  We  have  created 
a  material  civilization  which  by  its  very 
mcgnitude  and  complexity  threatens  to  dc- 
atroy  Its  creators.  We  have  buiU  what  we 
proudly  acclaim  the  most  wonderful  machine 
ever  devised,  but  no  Individual  and  no  gov- 
ernment seems  to  have  bra  r;~  ,i:  tl  character 
enough  to  run  It  wlthoir  •AriTV.inf;  the  very 
Institution  It  was  Intei.dt';  'o  serve.  The 
work  of  our  hands  has  outgrown  our  power 
of  mental  and  moral  control. 

We  may  take  comfort  and  courage  in  one 
historic  reality.  Just  as  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum  so  in  the  history  (j;  n.a:.  •j.i.cnever 
there  has  occurred  a  spiritu  .:  vacuum,  such 
as  now  seems  to  have  overtake  .  us.  there  has 
always  flowed  in  from  the  Uiftnite  spiritual 
resources  of  the  Divine  Creator  a  new  energy 
to  fill  the  vacuum  and  start  men  once  more 
toward  the  light. 

We  have  come  at  last  to  a  world  age.  A 
universal  age.  This  universal  age  must  have 
as  it*  foundation  a  universal  moral  law.  uni- 
versally accepted  If  the  world  Is  to  escape 
being  returned  to  primal  chaos.  The  Bible 
contains  the  one  supromp  universal  philoso- 
phy known  to  man  I'  ^eJ:;ns  with  God  the 
Creator  of  the  heave:^  ;  :  the  earth  and  the 
Father  of  the  race  ■  :  ;  It  ends  with  the 

same  universal  fatherhood  It  proclaims  a 
common  moral  and  spiritual  code  for  all 
men.  I  believe  it  contains  the  key  to  a  fu- 
ture of  cooperation  and  brotherhood  for  all 
men  in  a  world  age  activated  by  a  word  civi- 
lization, based  upon  a  common  moral  code. 

These  are  great  days — days  that  try  men's 
souls.  But  in  the  Bible  we  find  a  source  of 
hope  and  faith — which,  if  we  can  accept  It 
and  make  it  our  own.  will  bring  us  once  more 
to  that  great  moment  when  with  the  entire 
brotherhood  of  man  we  can  proclaim — • 

"We  have  seen  the  powers  of  darkness  take 
their  fllghi, 
We  have  seen  the  morning  break  " 


Cum  Laiide 

EXILNSION    OF   REM.AKK- 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF   MISSOl'HI 

!.■■:    :iIF.  HOrSE  OF  RF.PRE£E.\"T.\TTVES 

'J'h.-    riaij    Z>''  ■'  »•;>),■■•  1 1    I'j4  ; 

Mr.      C.-\X.\"0.\      cl      M..->our  M:\ 

Speaker,  wnen.  after  a  U:nc  a:.d  ci..-tm- 
.euished  sevwc'-'.  a  nii-'niD'r  nt  t.h*-  iTi'-ihI 
stall  of  th^'  Hi'li-t'  r."t:■e^  f:T:rn  p;;b.ic 
service  to  eni'-v  :i  vVt'li-earn'-fi  va -anon, 
we  i^lease  hirr.  wkIi  m;ngied  pleasure  and 
regret — pleasure  that  his  service  is 
crowned  with  so  richly  a  me:;:»d  :>(,;:.- 
nition  of  duty  well  perforniec — a.::cl  re- 
gret that  AC  art-  M  Ir.-t'  a  man  ■-viiose  lonii 
training:  and  exnenence  rnak.>'s  ir.m  well 
nisn  inrii.^prn-aoif 

But  {.:^^^;:lp^-  the  upppr.T-:n^t  cnn-idera- 
t!o:i  a\  tht  '.nie  is  our  sense  ()f  personal 
l(i>>  :ii  li^e  c!ei>ariuie  of  a  ma:!  \i.;,o-;e  in- 
timate P'-r^iir.ai  association  iias  eru:ea!-; 
ii;ni  10  all  "Aiio  ha\e  come  m  contnrt  wtt.i 
!i.m  \n  -i";,i;  ■^^r■^^^  (itfir:al  rapaci  ;e- 

1  iut*-  -  :viv»!.M,i;sr-:v  tru'^  of  the  retire- 
""'■'•■     -     '■''  <=!  ui:  :ii<j-:  \alued  men  en 


the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, our  friend,  the  friend  of  every 
Member  of  tiie  House,  James  P.  Scanlon. 

Service  on  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  particularly  stren- 
uous and  exacting.  It  is  esjjecially  true 
of  the  arduous  duties  so  successfully 
handled  by  J: in  Scanlon.  in  which  not 
only  a  h;. ;.  d-  uree  of  technical  skill  but 
rare  tart  and  diplomacy  are  essential. 
Hi.s  ovcrsuhi  and  supervision  relieved 
the  members  of  the  committee  of  a  great 
deal  of  administrative  work  which  other- 
v^. .  •  wcrdid  have  devolved  on  the  chair- 
men ar;d  members  of  the  subcommittees. 
Kn  Ain-  that  all  details  would  have  to 
pa.-s  r.i>  critical  scrutiny,  they  could 
l>a.>^  to  him  many  matters  of  routine 
\\  huh  otherwi.se  would  have  added  mate- 
rially to  the  burden  of  their  already 
heavy  committee  work. 

But  if  we  must  lose  him,  it  is  a  matter 
of  gratification  that  he  is  retiring  while 
he  yet  has  before  him  many  years  in 
wi...  :i  to  devote  his  time  and  attention 
to  matters  and  interests  in  which  he  is 
particularly  gifted. 

Mr.  Scanlon  has  served  with  the  com- 
mittee for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. In  that  time  he  has  helped  to 
write  important  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Nation.  He 
has  made  a  record  to  which  both  he  and 
the  committee  can  always  look  back  with 
pride  and  gratification.  As  he  takes 
leave  of  his  life's  work,  our  warmest  re- 
gard and  affection  go  with  him.  We 
wish  for  him  and  Mrs.  Scanlon  good 
luck,  good  health,  the  continued  happi- 
ness of  achievement,  and  Godspeed. 


Fr:'f   and   L'ni'^U"red   Eler 
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s  in  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  CHARLES  R  CLA:' N 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  11,  1945 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Marshal  Joseph  Pilsudski  Society,  of 
Chicopee.  Mass.,  has  communicated  with 
me  relative  to  the  plight  of  the  people  --f 
Poland  and  their  present  government. 
The  members  of  the  society  feel  that  if 
President  Truman's  Navy  Day  pledges 
are  fulfilled.  America  will  regain  its 
world  leadership  and  Poland  and  other 
valiant  allies  In  the  present  war  will 
have  received  just  treatment  which  may 
otherwise  be  denied  them.  They  a.sk 
that  our  State  Department  demand 
withdrawal  of  allied  controlling  forces 
from  Poland  in  order  that  this  unhappy 
r<  u.wiy  might  have  a  chance  for  true 
ir     c!om  and  democracy. 

r  am  sure  that  all  persons  who  are  in- 
terested in  t'p.*^  welfare  of  the  people  in 
stricken  Pcamd  will  be  interested  in  the 
reply  of  Secretary  of  State  James  F. 
Byrnes  to  my  letter  requesting  a  state- 
m.ent  from  him  of  information  now 
available  to  the  State  Department.  His 
icply  brings  information  which  is  not 
generally  known  and  which  I  hope  indi- 
cates that  before  many  months  have 
elapsed  the  people  of  Poland  v.ill  be  given 
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a  free  And  unfettered  opportunity  to  ex- 
press without  coercion  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment which  they  wish  to  set  up  and 
to  establish  a  constitution  under  which 
they  would  like  to  live. 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATI, 

Washington.  December  10,  1945. 
The  Hcviorable  CHAai.xs  R.  Clason, 
Ho1(.se  of  Representatives 

Mt  D^ax  Mr.  Clason  :  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  November  27,  1945,  forwarding  a 
communication  from  one  of  your  coustiiuenta 
regarding   conditions  in  Poland. 

It  is  ijnderstood  that  the  number  of  Soviet 
troops  In  Poland  has  been  substantially  re- 
duced and  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
these  forces,  stationed  in  Poland  on  the  baals 
of  an  arrangement  with  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment, remain  In  connection  with  the  two 
lines  of  communication  Iwtween  the  Soviet 
Union  tnd  the  Soviet  zone  in  Germany. 

The  poUcy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment m  regard  to  Poland  has  been,  and  now 
is.  steadfastly  guided  by  understanding  sym- 
pathy |or  the  interests  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple. Tils  attitude,  which  envisages  the  ex- 
istence of  a  strong,  free  and  independent 
Polish  fctate,  motivated  the  recognition  by 
this  Gof  errunent  on  July  5,  1945.  of  the  Polish 
Provisional  Government  of  National  Unity, 
which  was  formed  as  a  result  of  consultation* 
between  democratic  leaders  from  within  Po- 
land aad  from  abroad  and  which,  at  the 
time  of  recognition,  accepted  in  their  en- 
tirety Che  decisions  of  the  Crimea  Confer- 
ence on  the  Polish  question.  The  Polish  Pro- 
visional Government  thereby  afBrmed  Its  in- 
tentionj  of  holding  free  elections,  pursuant 
to  the  aormatlon  of  a  Polish  Government. 

In  or4er  to  ensure  conditions  whereby  Po- 
land may  establish  a  government  of  its  own 
choice,  i  this   Government    will    contlnvie    to 
press  fA-  free  and  unfettered  elections. 
Sfncerely  yours, 

James  F    Btiu«jes. 


Adilress  of  Hon.  Meier  Steinbrink 


IN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

1 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

I  OF  NEW  TORK 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  11.  1945 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tc  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  Meier  Steinbrink,  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
at  the  memorial  services  of  Brooklyn 
Lodge,  No.  22.  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  on  December  7.  1945.  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.: 

It  Is  wactly  4  years  ago  this  very  day  that 
the  snelik  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  occurred, 
and,  as  a  result,  cur  Nation  found  itself 
thrust  Into  World  War  II.  That  war  has 
now  ended,  but  in  the  course  of  it  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  lives  have  been  sacrificed 
and  many  of  our  own  brethren  and  the  sons 
and  brothers  of  members  have  made  the 
supremt  sacrifice. 

Tonlg^it  we  gather  In  this  meeting  place 
made  sacred  by  the  very  purpose  for  which 
we  have  assembled  to  pay  tribute  in  an 
atmospfcere  of  solemnity  and  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  those  of  our  fellow  members  who  have 
gone  to  ithat  land  from  which  no  traveler  has 
yet  retTJrned  and  where — our  faith  leads  us 
to  believe — the  best  of  life   is  yet  to  come. 
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We  have  come  together  to  memorialize 
those  who  have  gone  to  their  eternal  rest. 
Nothing  that  anyone  can  say  to  their  beloved 
could  possibly  beguile  them  from  their  loss, 
and  yet.  In  the  words  ol  the  immortal  Lin- 
coln, "Theirs  must  be  a  solemn  pride  for 
having  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  on  Cod's 
altar." 

A  life  well  spent  is  a  life  worth  remem- 
bering, and  it  has  been  a  beautiful  custom 
in  our  fraternity  to  gather  annually  as  a  mark 
of  respect  to  those  whom  we  count  as  faith- 
ful brethren  and  as  faithful  friends.  So  far 
as  it  relates  to  them,  this  meeting  affords  the 
opportunity  for  acknowledgment  of  the  debt 
of  gratitude  that  Is  due  from  us  to  those 
who  have  preceded  us. 

Sorrow  for  the  dead  Is  the  only  sorrow 
from  which  we  refuse  to  be  divorced.  In  our 
efforts  to  assuage  grief  for  the  loss  of  some 
loved  one  opportunities  are  constantly  sought 
to  extol  the  character,  to  enumerate  the  vir- 
tues, and  to  recount  the  achievements  of 
those  whose  memory  is  held  In  affectionate 
remembrance. 

Those  whom  we  memorialize  tonight  were 
part  of  this  fraternal  order,  and  as  such  their 
affiliation  testified  to  their  good  character 
and  their  faith.  But  faith  without  works  is 
dead.  Honest  belief  leads  to  worthy  action. 
Faith  in  an  all-wise  and  all-loving  God  should 
move  toward  excellencies  of  conduct  that 
make  God  real  in  everyday  affairs. 

Religion  through  ritual  alone  is  utterly 
worthies*  unless  a  desire  for  service  and  self- 
sacrlflce  follows.  If  we  are  to  live  up  to  the 
full  measure  of  our  opportunities,  then  no 
worthy  cause  should  escape  our  attention 
and  no  religion  should  invite  our  scorn.  The 
full  man  Is  not  the  "perfect  man.  is  not  com- 
pressed into  a  mold.  He  sees  beyond  the 
horizon  of  denominationalism.  He  can  see 
beauty  In  the  blessed  sacrament?  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church:  he  can  see  the  glories 
in  all  branches  of  the  Protestant  faith;  and 
he  can  feel  the  throb  of  prophecy  In  the 
atmosphere  of  the  synagogue. 

A  true  Elk  deplores  divisions  whll»  sensing 
their  values.  Religious  labels  alone  we  should 
detest.  What  we  want  is  what  is  best  beneath 
the  labels,  and  whatever  Involves  human 
well-being  should  command  our  strength, 
our  support,  and  our  compassion. 

Death  is  always  a  most  unwelcome  visitor, 
and  yet  we  recognize  It  as  Inevitable.  It  was 
not  my  privilege  to  have  known  all  these 
birothers  whom  we  memorialize  on  this  day, 
but  this  I  am  certain  of:  Each  In  his  sphere 
was  loved  and  was  revered. 

Had  they  lived  100  years  earlier.  I  should 
have  thought  that  Owen  Meredith,  frequently 
referred  to  as  Lord  Lytton.  had  them  In  mind 
when  he  penned  these  beautiful  lines: 

"I  wish  I  could  get  you  at  least  to  agree 
To  take  life  as  It  is,  and  consider  with  me 
If  It  be  not  all  smiles  that  It  Is  not  all  sneers. 
It  admits  honest  laughter  and  needs  honest 

tears. 
God  means  every  man  to  be  happy,  be  stire; 
He  sends  us  no  sorrows  that  have  not  some 

cure. 
Our  duty  down  here  Ls  to  do.  not  to  know. 
Live  as  though  life  were  earnest,  and  life 

will  be  so. 

Let  each  moment  like  time's  last  ambassador 

come. 
It  will  wait  to  deliver  Its  message,  and  some 
Sort  of  answer  It  merits.     It  Is  not  the  deed 
A  man  does  but  the  way  that  he  dees  It 

should  plead 
For  the  mans  compensation  In  doing  it." 

It  was,  I  am  sure,  in  this  spirit  that  they 
lived;  It  was  In  this  spirit  that  they  died. 
A  smile  that  lingers  in  memory  is  a  mani- 
festation of  Immortality.  When  man  writes 
"ended."  God  writes  "begin." 

Today  we  are  living  and  moving  In  a  world 
of  chaos.  Our  Nation  has  just  emerged  from 
the  throes  of  conflict.    Compared  with  the 


war  we  have  Just  ended  the  First  World  War 
was  but  a  prelude  to  action.  In  World  War  II 
the  battlefront  was  thousands  of  miles  away. 
Now  the  battlefront  is  here  and  everywhere. 

Today  it  is  not  a  war  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy;  it  is  a  war  to  save  democ- 
racy, to  keep  the  light  of  freedom  burning 
as  a  light  In  the  dark,  to  keep  the  law  of 
Justice  as  a  pillar  of  flame  leading  men  to- 
gether on  to  an  abiding  place  of  peace. 

Forgive  me  if  for  a  moment  I  seem  to 
digress.  And  yet  what  more  appropriate  oc- 
casion can  there  be  for  expression  of  patriot- 
ism than  when  we  are  sober  and  serious 
minded  during  a  memorial  hour. 

The  Allied  Nations  have  fought  the  powers 
of  darkness.  Those  of  the  A.\is  would  have 
turned  the  clock  back  to  the  Dark  Ages.  The 
Nazi  way  of  death  was  the  spread  of  an 
Ideology  which  preached  the  domination  of 
any  one  group,  be  it  a  group  of  class,  race, 
religion,  or  nationality  over  all  other  groups. 

We  have  learned  through  past  and  bitter 
experience  that  the  only  way  to  combat  the 
gangster  individual  or  a  gangster  nation  Is 
by  drastic  action,  by  routing  out  the  gangs, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  and  an  ext'rpation 
of  the  gang  rule  idea  by  a  strict  allegiance 
to  law  and  order  and  to  a  belief  of  all  men  In 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

It  Is  for  this  American  ideal  that  many, 
many  thousands  have  been  sacrificed  while  . 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  stood  ready 
to  pay  the  price.  If  the  need  were  there,  that 
our  Government  and  our  Institutions  might 
continue  to  live. 

Being  an  American  Is  not  a  matter  of  com- 
mon race,  common  nationality,  or  common 
religion  but  of  a  common  belief  in  an  ideal  of 
equal  treatment  and  equal  opportimlty  for 
.all.  The  BUI  of  Rights  applies  to  all  within 
-our  borders.  We  are  a  law-abiding  nation, 
not  a  law-fearing  nation,  and  our  laws  are 
for  all  of  us — Americans  by  birth,  Americans 
by  choice,  or  even  the  stranger  within  our 
gates.  That  is  the  democracy  of  the  living 
just  as  death  Is  the  democracy  of  the  dead. 

Many  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  America's  foremost  orator 
wrote  these  words.  They  might  have  been 
spciren  after  Pearl  Harbor.     Said  he: 

"The  past  rises  before  me  like  a  dream. 
Again  we  are  In  the  great  struggle  for  national 
life.  We  hear  the  sounds  of  preparation,  the 
music  of  bolsterotis  drums,  the  sliver  voices 
of  heroic  bugles.  We  see  thousands  of  as- 
semblages and  hear  the  appeals  of  orators. 
We  see  the  pale  cheeks  of  women  and  the 
flushed  faces  of  men,  and  In  those  assem- 
blages we  see  all  the  dead  whose  dust  we 
have  covered  with  flowers.  We  lose  sight  of 
them  no  more.  We  are  with  them  when  they 
enlist  In  the  great  army  of  freedom.  We  see 
them  part  with  those  they  love.  Some  are 
walking  for  the  last  time  In  quiet,  woody 
places  with  the  maidens  they  adore.  We 
hear  the  whisperings  and  the  swe^t  vows  of 
eternal  love  as  they  llngerlngly  part  forever. 
Others  are  bending  over  cradles,  kissing  babes 
that  are  asleep.  Some  are  receiving  the 
blessings  of  old  men.  Some  are  parting  with 
mothers  who  hold  them  and  press  them  to 
their  hearts  again  and  again  and  say  noth- 
ing. Kisses  and  tears;  tears  and  kisses,  divine 
mingling  of  agony  and  Joy.  And  some  are 
talking  with  wives  and  endeavoring  with 
brave  words,  spoken  In  the  old  tone,  to  drive 
from  their  hearts  the  awful  fear.  We  see 
them  part.  We  see  the  wife  standing  in  the 
door  with  the  babe  In  her  arms,  standing  In 
the  sunlight  sobbing.  At  the  turn  in  the 
road  a  hand  waves.  She  answers  by  holding 
high  In  her  loving  arms  the  child.  He  is 
gone  and  gone  forever.  We  see  them  all  as 
they  march  proudly  away  under  the  floating 
flag,  keeping  time  to  the  grand,  wild  music 
of  war,  marching  down  the  streets  of  the 
great  cities  through  the  towns  and  across 
the  prairies,  down  to  the  fields  of  glory  to 
do  and  to  die  for  eternal  right." 


But  now  the  war  Is  over,  and  now  you  and 
I  must  see  a  vision.  It  is  a  vision  of  the 
future.  We  see  our  country  eventually  fllled 
with  happy  homes,  with  firesides  of  content 
foremost  of  all  the  earth.  We  see  a  world 
where  thrones  have  crumbled  and  kings  and 
dictators  are  dust.  The  aristocracy  of  Idle- 
ness has  perished  from  the  earth.  We  see  a 
world  without  a  slave.    Men  are  at  last  free. 

We  see  a  world  at  peace,  adorned  with 
every  form  of  art.  with  music's  myriad  voices 
thrilled,  a  world  in  which  no  ill  exists,  a 
world  on  which  the  gibbet's  shadow  does 
not  fall  nor  is  the  guillotine  called  into  play, 
a  world  where  labor  reaps  Its  full  reward, 
a  world  without  the  beggar's  outstretched 
arm,  a  race  without  disease  of  flesh  or  brain. 

And  as  we  look,  life  lengthens.  Joy  deepens, 
love  canopies  the  earth,  and  over  all  there 
shines  the  star  of  human  hope.  How  much 
of  that  vision  or  dream  shall  yet  come  true 
remains  for  those  of  this  generation  to  say. 

In  the  world  today  there  is  an  Ineurrectlon 
without  parallel.  It  stands  unique  among 
all  the  reported  revolts  against  civilization. 
It  Is  a  point  of  difference  which  has  never  in 
my  lifetime  received  the  emphasis  which  It 
now  has.  It  is  perhaps  best  exemplified  In 
the  words  of  him  who  was  the  dictator  of 
the  German  Nation  which  are  to  be  found 
In  his  book  Mein  Kampf.  in  which  he  said, 
"We  are  not  against  the  hundred  and  one  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Christianity;  we  are  against 
Christianity  Itself." 

No  nation  has  ever  lived  which  has  been 
Godless,  and  the  conflict  Just  ended  has 
brought  men  of  all  faiths  back  to  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fundamentals  of  their  faiths. 
The  biblical  doctrine,  "Have  we  not  all  one 
father?"  is  basic  with  Catholic.  Protestant, 
and  Jew.  It  Is  the  teaching  of  all  the  great 
faiths  of  the  world,  and  It  Is  In  the  light 
of  this  faith  that  tonight  especially  we  stand 
with  t>owed  heads  and  say: 

"Is  there  beyond  the  silent  night  an  endlest 
day? 
Is  death  a  door  that  leads  to  light?     We 

cannot  say. 
The  tongueless  secret  locked  in  fate? 
We  do  not  know,  we  watch  and  wait." 

It  may  be  that  there  are  still  dark  days 
ahead,  but  as  always  the  eun  shines  In  all  Its 
splendor  after  a  night  of  storm.  The  storm 
has  broken.  It  has  subsided,  but  let  us  vow 
by  the  memory  of  those  who  have  fallen 
that  we  shall  face  with  courage  and  deter- 
mination evenrthlng  that  may  come  in  order 
that  our  children,  our  children's  children 
and  the  generations  yet  unborn  may  live  here 
in  peace  and  harmony  under  the  blessings  of 
the  finest  form  of  government  that  was  ever 
conceived  by  the  brain  of  man. 

May  these  thoughts,  out  of  the  ageless 
wisdom  of  man  reaching  across  the  centuries, 
have  their  message  for  us  In  this  hour  of  our 
questioning  and  of  memorial,  and  help  us  in 
the  shadows  to  find  light  and.  above  all,  the 
realization  that  it  Is  only  dust  that  surren- 
ders unto  dtist;  that  love  is  stronger  than 
the  grave,  and  that  through  the  majesty  and 
genius  of  our  love  we  shall  have  life  abide 
with  life. 

Prayerfully  we  ask  of  the  Heavenly  Father 
of  us  all  that  we  be  given  the  will,  the 
determination,  the  persistence  to  finish  the 
task  while  we  are  here,  and  when  our  time 
comes  to  pass  on.  to  hand  the  lighted  lamp 
to  those  who  are  younger  than  we  and  who 
are  to  follow  us  In  the  race  of  lighted  lamps. 

May  the  souls  of  our  departed  brethren 
and  of  our  own  be  quickened  and  may  our 
children's  and  our  own  courage  be  renewed 
by  the  blessed  example  of  those  who  have 
passed  beyond.  May  we  continue  to  per- 
form faithfully  God's  work  until  the  task  Is 
done.  Then  we  shall  flnd  It  in  our  hearts 
and  upon  our  lips  to  repeat  In  graclousness. 
In  submission  and  In  faith  the  words  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  "The  Lord  has  given:  the 
Lord  h&s  taken.  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord." 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  11,  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
professional  medical  politicians,  headed 
by  Dr.  Morris  Fishbeln,  have  been  holler- 
ing "socialism,"  "communism."  "totali- 
tarianism," and  similar  epithets  at  Pres- 
ident Truman's  health  plan.  Anyone 
who  read5  this  message  carefully  realizes 
how  ridiculous  those  who  mouth  these 
phrases  make  themselves. 

But  the  crowning  blow  to  these  wild 
and  Irresponsible  charges  came  recently 
when  a  gn*oup  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans ran  ,1"  .i  r.-;-',  ~.\  in  *ho  W.ishington 
Star  arit:  W  ;.  I  >    t  a  >iatement 

endorsing  the  Presidents  plan.  This 
statement  was  signed  by  such  well-known 
"Socialists."  "Commimists."  and  "totali- 
tarians"'  as  Gerard  Swope,  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.;  David  SarnofT.  presi- 
dent of  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America; 
Lessing  Rosenw.-ild,  of  Sears.  Roebuck  & 
Co.;  Bernard  G'mbel.  president  of  Gim- 
bel  Bros.;  Gardner  Cowles,  publisher,  of 
Des  Moines;  Barry  Binrrham.  publisher, 
of  Louisville;  and  Bartley  Crum.  attor- 
ney, of  San  Francisco.  The  complete 
«  statement  and  list  of  signers  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prbbiuent    Truman's    Health    Plan    Would 
incriase     producnvitt,    reduce    dlse.\si, 
Save  Lives 
We- have  read  his  message  to  Congress.    We 

endorse  it. 

A   NATIONAl    HEALTH  PLAN 

We  have  read  and  strongly  approve  Presi- 
dent Trumans  message  proposing  a  national 
li«;alth  program.  Many  messages  have  been 
sent  by  Presidents  on  the  state  of  the  Nation, 
but  this  is  a  message  on  the  state  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation,  the  first  fuU-length  Presi- 
dential message  on  health  ever  submitted  to 
Congress. 

TO  BE  ADMINISTXBXD  LOCALLY 

We  commend  this  plan  for  national  health 
Insurance  to  be  administered  locally,  with 
free  choice  of  doctor  and  hospitals  for  the 
people  and  professional  freedom  for  physi- 
cians. This  is  a  thoroughly  American  plan, 
consistent  with  our  tradition  cf  using  govern- 
ment to  aid  the  people  in  doing  things  for 
themselves.  We  a^ree  with  the  President 
that  voluntary  health  insurance  will  not 
"meet  more  than  a  fraction  of  our  people's 
needs." 

WOT  •"SOTTAT.IWCD"    MEDICINE 

We  agree  also  with  his  statement  that  "the 
Am-^rican  p«  ople  are  the  most  insurance- 
minded  people  In  ttie  world.  They  will  not  be 
frit'htcned  off  from  health  insurance  because 
opponents  have  misnamed  it  'sccialized' 
medicine." 

FEDERAL  AID  THHOUGH  STATES 

We  support  his  recoiKmendations  for  Fed- 
eral aid  tlirough  the  States,  for  the  con- 
struction ol  hospitals,  for  medical  research 
and  education,  for  the  care  of  the  needy. 
and  for  the  extension  of  needed  preventive, 
maternal  and  child-health  services  .o  every 
part  of  the  country. 

LZCISianON    BT    CONGKKSS 

We  would  like  to  aee  the  recommendations 
of  the  message  promnt'y  carried  out  by  Con- 
gress through  lej,islation.  This  program  will 
increase    productivity,    reduce    disease,    and 


eave  lives.    The  income  and  the  professional 

facilities  of  the  average  physician  will  be  Im- 
proved. The  t>eneflts  to  the  health  of  the 
American  people  will  far  outweigh  the  costs; 
in  fact,  most  of  the  costs  are  merely  the 
regularization  of  existing  expenditures. 

We  are  glad  that  many  groups,  including 
organized  labor,  have  already  approved  the 
principles  supported  by  the  President.  We 
sign  this  endorsement  as  individuals. 

We  urge  Congress  to  prompt  action. 

Signers  of  the  endorsement: 

Gerard  Swope,  General  Electric  Co.,  New 
York. 

David  Sarnoff.  president.  Radio  Corp.  of 
America,  New  York. 

Lecsing  J.  Rosenwald,  Ssars,  Roebuck  & 
Co..  PhUadelphia. 

Bernard  Glmbel.  president,  Gimbel  Bros., 
New  York. 

James  RDosevelt,  Los  Angeles. 

Gardner  Cowles.  publisher.  Des  Moines. 

Bnrry  Bingham,  publisher.  Louisville. 

P.Tymond  Swing,  radio  commentator.  New 
York. 

Norman  Cousins,  editor.  New  York. 

Cecil  Brown,  radio  commentator,  New  York. 

Albert  D.  Lesker,  New  York. 

P.  O.  Watt,  banker.  St.  Louis. 

Guy  Emerson,  banker.  New  York. 

Anna  M.  Rosenberg,  Libor  public  relations 
consultant.  New  York. 

Mrs.  Sidney  Borg.  New  York. 

Edwin  R.  Embree.  president,  Julius  Rosen- 
wald Fund,  Chicago. 

George  C.  Hatch,  general  manager.  Inter- 
mountain  Network,  Ogden,  Utah. 

David  Heyman.  financier.  New  York. 

Fred  M.  S:ein.  banker.  New  York. 

Evans  Clark,  director.  Twentieth  Century 
F*und.  New  York. 

Howard  L.  Tiger,  vice  president,  the  Per- 
mutit  Co.,  New  York. 

Elizabeth  S.  Magee,  National  Consumers 
League,  Cleveland. 

Ted  Patrick,  advertising.  New  York. 

Henry  L.  McCarthy,  Council  of  American 
Btisiness,  Washington. 

Sidney  HcIIander,  Baltimore. 

Samuel  Rubin,  president.  Faberge,  Inc., 
New  Yoik. 

W.  H.  Welntraub,   advertising.  New  York. 

William  K.  Sherwood,  president.  North 
American  Tiade  Consultants.  New  York. 

V.  Henry  Rothschild,  2d,  attorney.  New 
York. 

Morris  S.  Rosenthal,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Stein  Hall  -Co..  New  York. 

Chester  Roweli;  editor,  San  Francisco. 

Judge  Francis  E.  Rivers,  New  York. 

Frank  Jaros.  vice  president.  Compolite, 
Inc..  Brooklyn. 

Gerald  Morgan,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

Paul  L.  Rofs,  formerly  regional  directcff, 
OPA.  New  York. 

V.ctor  Roudin.  International  Theatrical 
&  Televis'lon  Corp..  New  York. 

Helen  Hall.  Henry  Street  Settlement,  New 
York. 

Meyer  Parodneck.  president,  Conaumer- 
Farmer  Mi.k  Cooperative.  Inc.,  New  York. 

Paul  Kelicgg,  editor.  New  York. 

Percy  S.  B.own.  Good  V*ill  Fund,  Boston. 

William  Morris,  theatrical  agent.  New  York. 

Mady  Christi.-ns,  acu-ess,  Connecticut. 

Victor  Trascff,  artist.  New  York. 

Inting  Caesar,  author-composer.  New  York. 

John  Cromwell,  film  director,  Beverly  Hills 
Calif. 

Thomas  Craven,  art  critic.  New  York. 

Ames  Smedley.  writer.  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

Alexi  Maieff,  composer.  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia.  mayor,  New  York 
City. 

James  M.  Patton,  National  Farmers  Dnion, 
Denver. 

Caroline  Dudley  Morgan  Smith  White, 
Cranbury.  N.  J. 

Alma  Clayburgh,  singer.  New  York. 

Artur  Schnabel,  pianist.  New  York. 


EdwaJ-d  Chodorov,  playwright,  New  York. 

Eliott  Nugent,  actor.  New  York. 

Fredrjc  March,  actor.  New  York. 

Rex  $tout.  writer.  New  York. 

Carl  Van  Doren,  author.  New  York. 

Hans  Rademacher,  educator,  Swarthmore 
CoUe^ej 

John  I  A.  Kingsbury,  Woodstock.  N.  Y. 

Leonard  Bernstein,  composer  and  conduc- 
tor. New  York. 

Lee  Brody,  actress,  New  York. 

Leop<|ld  Mannes,  musician,  New,  York. 

Norman  Corwin,  writer  and  producer.  New 
York.     I 

Dorothy  Norman,  columnist.  New  York. 

Thorttas  Mann,  writer,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  consulting  engi- 
neer. Washington. 

Adel«  Rosenwald  Levy,  New  York. 

Wallace  Clark,  consulting  engUieer,  New 
York. 

Johnj  D.  Black,  economist.  Harvard  Unl- 
verslty.i 

Max  Radln,  professor  of  law.  University  of 
California. 

Charges  K.  Merrlam,  political  aclentlst.  Uni- 
versity jof  Chicago. 

Bartlty  Crum,  attorney,  San  Pranclsoo. 

Leo  J.  Llnder,  attorney.  New  York. 

Martin  Popper.  National  Lawyers  Guild, 
Waahlngton. 

Williim  H.  Roever,  mathematician,  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis. 

C  Fiyette  Taylor,  engineer,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Mey»  Bernstein,  under  slieriff  of  New  York. 

Rev.  William  O.  Easton.  Council  of  Chris- 
tian Education.  Philadelphia. 

Robert  W.  Kenny,  attorney  general  of  Sac- 
ramen((o.  Calif. 

Hunter  Delatour,  president,  Brooklyn  Bar 
Assoc  1  alt  ion. 

PauliA.  Dodd,  economist,  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Los  Angeles. 

Mlchfcel  M.  Davis,  medical  economist.  New 
York.    , 

Samfel  C.  May.  political  scientist.  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Stepfcen  P.  Duggan.  educator.  New  York. 

Aarod  Copland,  composer.  New  York. 

Leon«!rd  Erllch.  writer,  Saratoga  Springs. 
New  YOrk. 

Roge|-  N.  Baldwin.  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union.  New  York. 

Neil  (.ieblich.  State  war  ballot  commission. 
New  Y(|rk 

E.-^ne^t  A.  Hauser,  chemist.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity] 

John]  Eric  Hill,  Museum  of  Natural  History 
New  Y<^k. 

P.  D.  Patterson,  president.  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, A  abama. 

R  OS  well  G.  Ham.  president.  Mount  Holyoke 
College    Massachusetts. 

WiUiim  ODwyer,  mayor-elect.  New  York 
City. 

Jo  Divldson.  sculptor.  New  York. 
John  Dewey,  educator.  New  York. 
Vilh)ilmur     Scefansson,     employer      New 
York.  ' 

Chanlnlng  Frothingham.  M.  D..  Boston. 
Alice  Hamilton,  M.  D,  Hadlyme.  Conn. 
HarrJ   A.  Millls.  economiat.  University  of 
Chicago 

tJUglas    Brown,    economist,    Princeton 
ity. 

|es  S.  Johnson,  sociologist,  Fisk  Unl- 
Nashville. 

E.  Witte,  economist,  Madison,  Wis. 
^e  Hubert  Delaney,  Nev;  York. 
in  Smokier,  attor.iey.  Detroit. 
It     S.     Lynd,     sociologist,     Columbia 
jity. 

Willlim  F.  Ogbtirn.  sociologist .  University 
of  Chlciigo, 

JohiJp   Peters.  M.  D..  New  Haven 
Al!an(  M.  Butler,  M.  D..  Boston. 
Err.stj  P.  Boas,  M.  D.,  New  York. 
R.  Mj  Walls,  D.  D.  S.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
JohnjOppie  McCall.  D.  D,  S..  New  York. 
Thonias  G.  Ar'.dis.  M.  D..  Sin  Franc'sco. 
Pran^  Goldmann.  M.  D..  New  Kaven. 
Maryj  Dublin  Keyserling,  Wai.i»ugton. 
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Klngsley  Roberts,  M.  D..  New  York. 
Harold  M.  Phillips,  attorney.  New  York. 
N.  Kobrln.  D.  D.  S..  New  York. 
Alfred  Walker.  D.  D.  S  ,  Miami  Beach. 
Marvin  C   Harrison,  attorney.  Cleveland. 
Brnjamin  Algase,  attorney.  New  York. 
Alfred  J.  Asgis.  D.  D.  S .  New  York. 
Rev.  Stephen  H.  Fritchman,  Boston. 
Basil  O.  Bibby,  D.  D.  S  ,  dean.  Tufts  Dental 
School,  Boston. 

Jchn  A.  Slade,  attorney,  Saratoga  Springs, 
»   Y. 

Justice  Arthur  P  McNulty,  New  York. 
Abel  Wolman,  doctor,  public  health,  Balti- 
more. 

Bertram    M.    Bernheim,    medical    doctor, 
Baltimore. 

C  -E.   A,  Wlnslow.  doctor,  public  health, 
New  Haven. 

Russell  Davenport,  author.  New  Haven. 
Ray   Stannard   Baker,   historian.   Amherst. 
Mass. 
Stuart  Chase,  author.  Connecticut. 
Ulric  Bell,  writer.  New  York. 
Robert  Ardrey.  playwright,  California. 
Henry  Billings,  artist.  New. York. 
Louis  Adamlc,  writer.  New  Jersey, 
William  Zorach,  sculptor,  New  York. 
Lowell  Mellctt,  columnist.  Washington. 
Louis  S,  Weiss,  attorney.  New  York. 
Louis  F,  McCabe.  attorney,  Philadelphia. 
Agnes  H,  Schroeder.  medical  social  worker, 
Cleveland. 

Theron    Bamberger,    theatrical    producer. 
New  York 

Kermlt  Bloomgarden,  producer  and  man- 
ager. New  York. 

Hope  S    Bagger,  tencher-wrlter.  New  York. 
Jules  J  Justin,  public  member.  War  Labcr 
Board.  New  Ycrk. 

Bertha    C.   Reynolds,    social    worker.   New 
Ycrk. 

Ethe!  H  Wise.  New  York, 
Kurt  Adler,  opera  conductor,  New  York. 
Henry  Seidel  Canby,  literary   critic,   New 
York. 

Ilka  Chase,  writer.  New  York, 
Mrs.  Frt.nklln  D.  Roosevelt,  New  York. 
William    Rose    Benet.    editor    and    writer. 
New  York. 

Ralph    Barton    Perry,    educator.    Harvard 
University. 

Mary   K.   Simkhovltch.   Greenwich   House, 
New  'fork. 

Gertrude  F.  Zlmand.  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  New  York. 

Ruth  Emerson,  medical  social  worker,  Chi- 
cago. 

Johannes   Steel,   radio   commentator.   New 
York. 

Bon  Grauer,  radio  announcer.  New  York. 
Sigmund  Spaeth,  musician.  New  York. 
Marc  Connelly,  playwright.  New  York, 
Leland    Stowe.    radio    commentator.    New 
York. 

Quincy    Howe,    radio    commentator,    New 
Ycrk. 

William   S.   Gailmor,  radio   commentator. 
New  York. 

Barbara    N.    Armstrong,    professor   of    law. 
University  of  California.. 

Donald  Dushane.  educator,  Washington. 
Mary  McLeod  Bcthune.  president.  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women,  Washington. 
Fanny  Hurst,  writer.  New  York. 
Charles  H,  Colvin.  engineer.  New  Yor^, 
Bart    J.    Bok,    astronomer.    Harvard    Uni- 
versity. 

Michael  Heldelberger.  biochemist,  Colum- 
bia University. 

Carolyn  Slade.  novelist,  Saratoga  Springs, 
New  York. 

Bernard    Hart,    theatrical    producer,    New 
York. 
Harvey  Harris,  attorney.  New  York. 
Alex  B  NovikofT,  biologist,  Brooklyn  College. 
Magistrate  Anna  Kross.  New  York. 
Howard  VermUyea.  actor.  New  York. 
E.    H.   Greibach.   physicist.    White    Plains, 
N,  Y, 
Peter  Bliune,  artist,  Connecticut. 
Louis  B.  Boudln,  attorney.  New  York. 


Philip  Evergood,  artist.  New  York. 

Rudolph  Ganz,  conductor,  Chicago. 

Martin  Gabel,  theatrical  producer.  New 
York. 

Oscar  K.  Rice,  educator.  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Philip  R.  White,  Rockefeller  Institute, 
Princeton. 

Judge   Nathan  R.  Sobel.  New  York. 

Robert  Chambers,  biologist.  New  York 
University. 

William  Standard,  attorney.  New  York. 

Victor  DAmlco,  educator.  New  York. 

Alonzo  F.  Mjiers,  educator.  New  York  Uni- 
versity, j' 

Carol  King,  attorney.  New  York. 

Milton  Paulson,  attorney.  New  York. 

Hazel  Scott,  pianist.  New  York. 

George  Zukor,  producer.  Hollywood. 

Ordway  Tead.  educator.  New  York. 

Kenenth  S.  M  Davidson,  physicist,  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology.  New  Jersey. 

Benjamin  E.  Youngdehl.  dean.  School  of 
Socitil  Work.  Waahlngton  University,  St. 
Louis, 

Herbert  E   PhUllps.  D.  D.  S..  Chicago. 

Struthers  Burt,  author.  California. 


The  Tire  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or   NOKTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  11,  1945 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  ,of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  con- 
stant barrage,  telegrams  and  letters, 
from  the  State  which  I  represent,  pro- 
testing the  shipment  of  all  tires  to 
Europe  until  such  time  as  the  people 
of  this  country  have  been  reasonably 
well  taken  care  of  with  replacements. 
There  is  particular  distress  expressed  in 
farm  regions  where  farming  has  been 
put  on  a  mechanized  basis  and  the  need 
is  very  great  for  truck  tires  for  tractors 
and  other  heavy  machinery. 

Months  ago  we  were  advised  that  when 
the  gigantic  plants  produced  by  the 
Government  for  the  production  of  syn- 
thetic tires  were  in  operation,  there 
would  be  an  abundance  of  tires. 
Strangely,  this  situation  has  never  come 
to  full  realization.  Always,  each  month 
there  is  a  continual  explanation  for  not 
having  tires.  Certainly  with  the  gen- 
eral character  of  brains  we  have  in  this 
country  to  make  tires,  together  with  the 
plant  facilities,  at  this  date  there  can 
no  longer  prevail  a  condition  which  pre- 
vents the  use  of  tires  by  the  domestic 
population. 

I  am  .sometimes  concerned  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Government  has 
given  the  go-ahead  sign  to  make  syn- 
thetic tires  in  this  country  in  full  pro- 
duction. At  the  same  time  that  the 
country  cries  out  for  tires,  we  find  cer- 
tain amounts  being  shipped  to  Europe, 
although  the  departments  advise  us  that 
the  number  going  to  Europe  is  only  about 
1  percent. 

While  I  recognize  that  In  all  proba- 
bility the  Government  must  send  tires 
to  Europe  for  use  m  the  occupied  zones, 
I  fully  recognize  as  well  that  the  com- 
mercial cars  of  Europe  perhaps  feel  the 
need  of  tires  also 


The  problem  that  confronts  America 
is  not  factory  ingenuity  or  capacity. 
Something  has  held  up  tire  production 
from  ♦'le  very  inception  of  synthetic 
tires.  We  should  build  in  the  United 
States  a  great  tire  industry,  making  it 
possible  to  make  synthetic  tires.  The 
industry  should  be  supported  by  ade- 
quate tariff  protection,  and  this  should 
be  done  at  once.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
with  the  capacity  we  possess,  that  any- 
one in  the  United  States,  and  especially 
farmers  now  so  badly  in  need  of  them, 
should  struggle  along,  driving  to  market 
with  their  livestock  and  other  products 
on  tires  now  many  years  old.  The 
United  States  is  a  country  of  transpor- 
tation, whether  it  be  in  the  rural  sections 
or  the  urban  sections.  A  survey  of  the 
tire  situation  in  the  United  States  Is 
already  overdue. 


Yanks  Sleep  on  Di^.   i.  i.  .    While  India 
Students  Get  Cabins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON. 


Kll: 


's:krNZ;t 


or  LOUISIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  11,  1945 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  herewith  a  news  item 
by  the  International  News  Service  and 
appearing  in  a  local  newspajier  last  week. 

I  quote  the  item; 

TANKS    SLEEP    ON    DECK     IN    RAIN     WHILE    INDIA 
STTTDENTS  GET  CABINS 

New  York.  December  8. — Newly  arrived 
American  troops  from  India  complained  to- 
day that  58  soldiers  had  to  sleep  on  rain- 
washed  decks  of  the  motorshlp  Torrens,  so 
cabins  could  be  provided  for  50  Indian  stu- 
dents from  Karachi. 

The  troops  assailed  Army  braas  hats  and 
the  State  Department  for  permitting  the  sale 
of  tickets  for  the  foreign  civiliaxis'  passage 
aboard  the  Torrens,  'which  arrived  yester- 
day- 

Another    arrival     was    the    Greek    vessel 

Koundouriotic  out  of  Antwerp,  with  28  United 
States  troops  aboard,  which  had  to  be  towed 
to  New  York  alter  drifting  propellerless  for 
60  hours. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  this  is  inex- 
cusable and  unthinkable.  Here  we  have 
American  soldiers  who  have  fought 
through  hard  Asiatic  and  European  cam- 
paigns to  victory — victory  that  was 
achieved  not  only  by  the  bloodshed  and 
death  of  battle,  but  victory  that  was 
fraught  with  every  hardship  known  to 
man — jungles,  mountains,  and  mon- 
soons; tropical  sun,  disea-se.  and  pesti- 
lence; fatigue  and  hunger — and  now  the 
American  Government,  acting  through 
the  United  States  Army,  puts  these 
American  heroes  out  on  the  decks  of  a 
ship  in  more  weather  and  cold  and  rain 
while  50  Indian  students  sleep  in  the 
luxury  of  staterooms,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  4s 
a  damnable  disgrace. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  know 
why  these  students,  or  any  civilians 
for  that  matter,  are  allowed  space  on 
troop  ships  when  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
both  tell  us  that  the  real  bottleneck  in 
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returning  our  boys  home  is  the  lack  of 
shipping  space?  The  good-neighbor  pol- 
icy is  fine  enough,  but  I  believe  that  real 
charity  and  benevolence  begins  at  home 
with  our  own  people.  Do  not  we  know 
that  instead  of  being  thankful  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  con- 
sideration and  gifts  of  food  and  clothing 
we  have  given  to  them  most  foreign 
countries  are  sorely  cussing  and  con- 
demning us  because  we  do  not  give  them 
more.  And  yet  we  put  our  own  boys,  one 
of  them  might  be  your  son  or  mine,  for 
all  w*'  know,  out  in  the  rain  while  these 
so-called  students,  spreaders  of  alien 
doctrines  and  theories,  are  given  steam- 
ship cabins.  Why  should  they  have  this 
preference  over  our  own  boys?  I  say 
keep  all  aliens  at  home  imtil  every  last 
one  of  our  own  American  GI's  is  back  in 
his  native  land,  the  good  old  U.  S.  A. 


::;ecreliry   o:    N-vy   Re;ii!:s  to   !n,";u.ry   As 
T:)  .!-u;:-»rr";  ;^' n  of  Prc>ri*';t  en  .  Orders 
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HON.  CLYDE  f  1 


T,  r  r 


OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  11.  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  incorpo- 
rate in  my  remarks  a  letter  to  me  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy 
under  date  of  December  7,  1945.  I  do 
so  because  I  heretofore  referred  in  this 
Congressional  Record  to  the  letter  from 
Chaplain  Laccur,  and  I  also  set  forth  my 
letter  of  Novejnber  19.  1945.  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  number  of  communications  I  have 
received  since  my  remarks  and  letter 
on  this  subject  clearly  show  that  the 
people  of  America  are  hearing  what  is 
said  here  in  Congress  or  placed  in  the 
Record  and  also,  that  they  are  con- 
cerned with  the  morality  of  their  sons 
In  the  armed  forces. 

Since  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  beciime  public.  I  feel  it  due 
the  Secretary  and  also  our  great  Navy 
that  his  prompt  answer  to  my  letter  also 
be  given  to  the  public  for  its  guidance. 

You  will  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  para- 
graph 2  of  this  letter  clearly  and 
positively  states  what  was  done  and  that 
the  long-established  policy  of  the  Navy 
is  for  the  suppression  of  prostitution. 
I  am  very  happy  to  have  received  this 
pron.pt  a-  d  .^ear-cut  reply  by  our  Sec- 
ret... ,  I.i  clcsing  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude the  same: 

Thk  Ssaurr.\RT  of  thk  Navt. 

Washington,  December  7,  1945. 
Hon   Cltce  Doyij:. 

House  of  Representatives. 
'  Dear  Ccngkzssman  Coyle:  Kindly  refer  to 
your  letter  of  ^ovemb€>r  19  relative  to  the 
open  .t  -er  from  Lawrence  L.  Lacour,  chap- 
lain. l.ii.\R,  des<ribi:ig  coudiWons  of  prosti- 
tution and  sexja.xity  amongst  naval  per- 
sonnel^ in  ttke  ?fkosuJfa  area.  Japan. 

I  aln  pleased  io  adviss  you  that,  immedi- 
ately on  learninK  the  situation  st  Y  k  suka. 


an  investigation  was  made  and  directives 
were  issued  ordering  strict  compliance  with 
the  long-established  and  documented  Navy 
policy  for  the  suppression  of  prostitution. 
This  compliance  has  been  secured,  and  all 
houses  of  prostitution  have  now  been  placed 
out  of  bounds.  Parentbetlcally.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  venereal  disease  rate  for 
the  fieet  for  the  month  of  October  was  con- 
siderably lower  than  in  the  continental 
United  States. 

The  investigation  disclosed  that  an  honest 
effort  was  made  by  the  commanding  officers 
to  control  an  admittedly  diflScult  situation 
by  means  of  what  at  the  time  appeared  most 
effective.  In  order  to  prcperly  meet  morale 
needs.  It  was  imperative  that  liberty  be 
granted  to  personnel.  Because  of  the  health 
and  recreational  problems  presented.  It  was 
deemed  advisable  to  place  many  sections  of 
the  city  "out  of  bounds."  Unfortunately, 
however,  some  houses  of  prostitution  existed 
In  the  "In  bounds"  area;  and,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  men.  prophylaxis  sta- 
tions were  establi-shed  where  they  would  be 
most  effective;  and,  in  one  Instance,  this  was 
at  the  entrance  to  a  house  of  prostitution. 
While  such  a  procedure  may  have  given  the 
appearance  of  encouraging  the  patronage  of 
a  house  of  prostitution,  in  reality  It  should 
have  served  to  remind  the  men  of  the  hazards 
to  be  encountered  in  such  patronage. 

The  Navy,  has.  for  a  number  of  years,  made 
intensive  educational  efforts  to  Indoctrinate 
all  persormel  regarding  the  dangers  of  prosti- 
tution, not  only  from  a  venereal  disease 
standpoint,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  moral  implications  of  promiscuous  sex 
behavior.  Continence  has  been  urged  as  tl^e 
only  pattern  that  will  absolutely  protect 
against  venereal  disease.  The  Yokosuka  and 
fleet  commands  Involved,  at  an  early  date, 
reindoctrinated  their  personnel  on  the  haz- 
ards they  would  encounter  on  liberty.  \Vhat 
Chaplain  Lacour  observed  was  the  result.  In 
large  part,  of  group  pressures,  sudden  re- 
lease of  inhibitions  long  pent  up  by  many 
months  of  hazardous  sea  duty,  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  the  general  let-down  in  morale 
stamina  of  all  personnel,  all  occurring  during 
the  confusion  incidental  to  the  occupation 
of  Japan  by  American  forces. 

While  there  has  been  a  unanimity  of 
opinion  and  in  directives  issued  by  the  policy- 
making bodies  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Public 
Health  Service  that  prosututian  should  be 
vigorously  suppressed,  there  is  a  wide  di- 
vergence of  opinion  on  the  mat-.er  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  services.  This  reflects 
the  confused  thinking  of  the  American  pub- 
lic in  general  on  the  subject.  This  confusion 
exists  in  spite  of  the  considerable  educational 
efforts  that  have  been  carried  tm  in  tlie  last 
several  years  to  enlighten  the  public  as  to 
the  moral,  social,  and  medical  evils  of  prosti- 
tution. 

Ycu  may  be  assured  that  the  Navy  De- 
partment will  continue  to  do  :ts  utmost  to 
protect  the  American  ideals  of  home  and 
family  life.  In  this  effort  we  earnestly  urge 
that  the  whole  citizenry  accept  their  share 
of  the  responsibUity  for  the  bidiavlor  of  Its 
Individual  members. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  Fobrbstal. 


T"--  St-lled  Unkn 


own 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

OF  MASSACHUEETTS 

IN  TPE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESI^TTATIVES 

I  U'    day,  December  11,  1945 

^.rr=-,  ROGFP^  of  M.^^sachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks; in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fo!- 
lowingj  letter  and  poem : 

I         Union.  N.  J..  December  9,  1945. 
The  Htinorable  Edith  Notntss  Rooebs, 
House  of  Repreaentxitiies. 

I  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Deas  Repeisentative  Rocois:  In  a  re- 
cent latue  of  my  copy  of  the  National  Le- 
gionnajp-e,  I  read  where  both  you  and  the 
Honor^le  Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  of 
Coloraqo  {whom  I  also  addressed  a  copy  of 
the  eniclosed),  introduced  a  resolution  in 
Congreis,  fostering  an  American  Legion  plan 
to  havf  the  bodies  of  two  unknown  of  our 
Nationfe  heroes  sent  home  from  overseas  and 
entomBcd   hi   Arlington   Cemetery. 

The  jshort  poem  enclosed  expresses  my 
sentimtnt  of  those  brave  men.  It  has  never 
been  published,  so  if  in  your  opinion  it  is 
woi^hy  of  same,  you  are  entitled  to  its  use 
In  whatever  capacity  you  deem  fit. 

Trusi  Ing  this  poem  will  be  of  some  value 
to  you  Your  comments  on  its  worthiness 
will  be  most  welcomed  by  me. 

May  I  wish  you  success  in  your  fight  to 
perpetv  ate  the  memory  of  our  Nation's  heroes. 
:  tespectfully  yours. 

Chaei.es  A.  Smith. 


Knew  1 
His  rel 
Never 
A  prcdtct 
Matter . 
Or  African 
His 
So  foes 


THE  STTLLED  UNKNOWN 


ot  the  color  of  his  skin. 
tiv^s  or  next  of  kin; 
raced  his  family  tree. 

of  the  slums,  or  perhaps  an  P.  P.  V. 
little  if  of  Puritan  stock, 

slaves  from  the  auction  block; 
■  claim  to  fame — that  He^d  been  slain 
of  freedom  could  never  reign. 


Question  not  while  he  dees  slumber 
The  name,  address,  or  serial  number. 
Was  he  destined  to  be  a  future  President? 
From  t  be  State  wherein  a  resident? 
Matter  1  little  his  religious  creed — 
The  deiith  was  caused  by  men  of  greed. 
His  ideiatity  known  to  God  alone. 
Installed  on  throne — the  stilled  unknown. 

Once   more   marching   Mars   caused    human 

vain. 
When  ihlnkers  plot,  for  their  ravaged  gain, 
Lay  thiy  foreign  fields  with  waste  and  strife 
As    brave   youths    are    slain — by    madmen's 

Vnlfe 
So  onci  again  they'll  move  that  stone 
And  stilled  unknown,  you'll  not  be  alone; 
But  jolped  by  buddies  of  another  war, 
So  resi  wltii  them  In  peace — O  warrior  of 
ire. 

— Charles  A.  Smith. 
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Headquarters  «f  United  Nations  Should 
Be  Centrally  Located  at  St.  Louis 


HXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

OF  Missotnti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

^uesday,  December  11,  1945 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  print,  I  am  in- 
serting a  letter  from  George  C.  Smith, 
president  of. the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  relative  to  the  location  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  at 
Weldo|i  Springs,  adjacent  to  the  city  of 
St.  Loi|is.  as  follows: 

i  Decttiies   10,  1945. 

My  azM  Congressman:  On  November  5  I 
wrote  j(ou  that  we  had  written  to  Hon  E.  R. 
Stettln|us,  United  States  representative.  Pre- 
paratory? Commission,  United  Nations,  invit- 
ing hisj  serious  consideration  of  the  Weldon 
Spring '  Ordnance    Plant    propeny    near    St. 
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Louis,  and  setting  forth  several  reasons  why^- 
we  believed  this  site  was  pariicularly  suit- 
able as  a  location  for  the  headquarters  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  also  stated  that  we 
were  preparing  a  booklet  for  transmission  to 
the  members  of  the  Preparatory  Commission. 
It  has  Just  come  from  the  printer  and  I  am 
forwarding  a  copy  to  you  under  separate 
cover. 

We  believe  that  this  property  is  particu- 
larly desirable  as  a  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation headquarters  site  because  c*  the  ex- 
istence of  the  public  utilities  on  the  prop- 
erty. The  water  system,  capable  of  taking 
care  of  a  community  of  apjiroximately  a 
quarter  of  a  million  p>opulatioa.  the  steam- 
boiler  plants  with  combined  capacity  of  720,- 
000  pounds  of  steam  per  hour  at  325  pounds 
per  square-inch  pressure,  and  the  high-ten- 
sion electric  system,  complete  with  fan- 
cooled  transformers  of  3C.000  26,000  kilovolt- 
ampere  capacity,  are  all  Installed  and  ready 
to  operate.  These  mUiUes  alone  cost  the 
United  States  Government  approximately 
115,000.000  and  to  reproduce  them  In  the 
present  material  and  labor  situation  might 
occasion  a  delay  In  the  conptru:rtlon  of  head- 
quarters at  another  location  of  18  months  or 
longer. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  have  the  t)enefit 
of  any  suggestions  or  cconments  you  might 
care  to  make  concerning  oiir  presentation  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Gbo.  C.  Smith. 

President. 

I  trust  the  convincing  statement  of 
the  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber 
of  Commerce  will  have  ever./  considera- 
tion. 


"Be  It  Ever  So  Hamble,  There'     V^  P'ace 
Like  Home! 


Soldier  Li.  Joeph  L.  Lockard,  of  Pearl 
Harbor  Fame.  Says  Congressional  In- 
vestigation A.MOir.. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

n.>S  J.Bl;ELL>NH.h;( 

OF  FENN8TLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  December  It,  1945 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
privilege  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  .^ome  sentt-nces  taken 
from  the  Evening  Star  of  December  6  on 
investigation  of  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
article  follows: 

PBAXL  HAXBOK  PBOBB    'ASININE      SAYS  YANK  WHO 
CAVE   WARNING 

Nrw  YcaK.  December  6. — The  Herald  Trib- 
une said  today  that  Joseph  L  Lockard.  has 
termed  the  congressional  investigation  cl  the 
Pearl   Harbor  attack  "asinine." 

Lockard.  recently  given  an  honorable  dis- 
charge as  a  first  lieutenant,  was  reached  by 
telephone  at  his  home  in  WUllamsport.  Pa  . 
and  the  Herald  Trlbiine  quoted  him  as  say- 
ing: 

"I've  t)een  wanting  to  say  thli  for  years. 
Responsibility  can't  be  pinned  on  any  Amer- 
ican. We  have  lost  sight  of  one  important 
fact — the  Japanese  were  responsible  for  Pearl 
Harbor. 

"I  don't  think  the  Investigatlan  is  doing 
our  country  any  good.  I  don't  think  it's  do- 
ing our  foreign  relations  any  pood  either. 
We're  in  a  very  critical  perttxl  now.  The 
country  Is  far  from  stralghteneil  out.  Yet 
theyHl  take  up  the  time  of  dozens  of  Sena- 
tors investigating  something  of  which  the 
true  perspective  won  t  be  apparent  for  at 
least  SO  yrars. 

"I  don't  see  how  or  why  you  i»uld  blame 
America  " 

XCl— App . 3  43 


EXTEJTSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  11,  1945 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
poet  has  said: 

A  man's  chimney  to  tixe  golden  milestone 
from  which  he  measures  every  distance  In 
the  great  world  about  him. 

The  soldier  is  returning  from  the  bat- 
tlefield; the  sailor  is  returning  from  the 
sea.  Each  has  been  in  far-away  places. 
Each  has  measured  distances  from  the 
golden  milestone — his  own  chimney,  his 
own  home,  or  the  home  he  dreamed  of 
buying  or  building  on  his  return  frc«n 
the  battlefield  or  from  the  sea. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  soldier  and  this 
sailor  are  not  having  much  ludt.  If  that 
be  true  now.  what  of  the  soldier  and 
sailor  who  will  return  months  from  now? 
Certainly  it  is  time  that  something  con- 
structive be  done  about  this  urgent  mat- 
ter. The  hour  is  already  trasically  late, 
and  everybody  knows  it. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  the 
lumber  trade  stated  a  few  days  ago: 

Last  week  the  sawmlUs  on  the  west  coast 
sold  66.000,000  feet  of  American  lumber  to 
foreign  countries.  This  is  Jiist  1  week's  sales. 
This  lumber  would  build  6.600  average-size 
homes  here  In  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
ceiling  price  enforced  by  the  OPA  on  sales 
of  American  lumber  to  foreign  buyers.  The 
sawmills  need  higher  pvnces  to  pay  higher 
costs,  so  they  are  seUlng  the  lumber  we  need 
BO  desperately  here  at  home  to  foreigners. 

In  the  meantime  the  "little  gray  home 
in  the  West."  or  the  East,  or  the  North. 
or  the  South,  which  the  soldier  or  sailor 
dreamed  about,  remains  but  an  empty 
dream. 

That  is  not  all.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  lum- 
ber trade  says  further: 

The  Federal  bureaucrats  have  had.  since 
the  end  cf  the  war,  tied  up  in  red  tape  at 
one  base  (Port  Hueneme)  on  the  west  coast, 
80.000.000  feet  of  lumber  which  they  will  not 
release.  This  lumber  would  build  8.000  homes 
for  jrau  people  that  need  a  roof  over  your 
head. 

So  the  Federal  Government  itself  is 
doing  its  part  in  keeping  the  soldier's  and 
the  sailor's  chimney  ju.'^t — a  dream. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  now  turn  to  what 
the  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  As- 
sociation with    offices    in    Washir>irton, 
D.  C,  has  to  say  about  this  matter: 
Nattonai,  RrrAiL  Lumbek 

I^ALXSS    ASSOCIATTOW, 

Washi7igton.  D.  C.  December  7,  1945. 
To  Members  of  Congress: 

Every  Member  of  Congress  wants  to  do 
something  for  ho\ising.  for  construction,  aad 
for  the  returning  veteran. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  should  know 
that  the  main  problems  of  the  building  In- 
dustry are.  first,  lack  of  materials  and,  sec- 
ond, manpower  to  do  the  constructltHi  Jobs. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  knows  of  the 
frantic  legtelatlon  l)elQg  proposed  to  allocate 
materials  and  to  put  further  controls  back 
on  the  building  Industry. 

Let's  be  practical.  If  Congress  wants  to 
do  something  to  help  the  building  industry 


and  the  returning  veteran  to  get  a  home 
and  to  help  the  corstruction  Industry,  let 
It  see  to  it  that  the  export  of  lumber,  one 
of   our   shortest    building   items,    is   stO{^j>c<l. 

The  attached  leiti»r  to  Jchn  W.  Sxkvder 
points  out  that  in  1946  approximately  750.- 
000.000  board  feet  of  lumber  w«-e  exported 
to  many  foreign  countries,  much  al  it  for 
the  purpose  of  "maintaining  export  rela- 
tlocs."  This  to  In  atldition  to  lumber  that 
•was  exported  to  ova  military  estrblishments 
for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  war. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  million  board  feet 
of  lumber  would  have  built  between  75,000 
and  100.000  badly  needed  dwelling  units. 

Congress  should   see   to   it   that   no   more 
Iximber  to  exported  to  any  covintry  for  any 
purpose  during  the  period  of  the  construc- 
tion emergency  in  our  own  country. 
Very  truly  yours. 

H.   R.   NoaTMCP. 
Secretary- Manager. 


Nationai.  Rrrsn.  Luuikb 

DmALias  Association. 
Washinpion.  D    C.  December  6.  1945. 
Mr.  John  W.  SNTDn, 

DtrectoT.    Office    of    War    Mobilization 
and  Reconversicn.  Ea.tt  Wing.  White 
HoiLse,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject:  Bxports  of  lumber. 

E>CAR  Mb.  3N~n«i:  Your  office  is  engaged  tn 
InvestigatioBS  and  in  actions  «ln>ed  toward 
a  solutloo  of  the  present  problems  cf  the 
construction  industry,  and  bs  you  have 
yourself  indicated,  you  realize  that  probably 
the  primary  problem  confronting-  the  con- 
struction inctustry  today  is  a  shortage  of 
materials  necessary  to  enable  the  construe- 
tion  Jobs  to  start. 

You  and  your  staff  also  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  constriictlon  bottle- 
neck* is  the  inability  of  the  industry  to 
secitre  the  necessary  conetruction  items  of 
iimiber  to  even  atart  the  houses  that  are 
badly  needed  by.  people  in  every  section  of 
the  country.  In  the  absence  of  any  assur- 
ance that  the  lumlier  production  situation 
will  be  tjBproved  in  any  major  degree  before 
another  00  or  90  days,  it  becomes  highly  Im- 
portant to  the  retail  lumber  InduFtry  and  the 
entire  construction  in<tustry  that  whatever 
lumber  to  procTuced  by  the  manirfacturers 
be  conserved  to  fill  the  crltlc«U  domestic 
lumber  necd.s  of  this  country. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  ex- 
portation of  limiber  to  foreign  ccrintrtes  be 
immediately  stopped. 

Previous  retaU  lumber  Industry  objections 
to  the  continued  export  cf  lumber  products 
have  met  mith  the  statement  by  the  War 
Production  Board,  and  later  by  the  Civilian 
Production  Aidministration.  that  tlw  amount 
of  lumber  tjeing  erportcd  is  a  ne^Ugihle 
amount  considering  the  m-er-all  himber-pro- 
doction  picture.  This  may  be  trtie.  We  are 
told  that.  In  194  5,  approximately  3  percent 
of  the  19*6  lumber  prorfuetion  was  for  ex- 
port; bm  expressed  In  board  fcotage.  this 
3  percent  will  prcbRb)y  rtm  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  ISO.OOOJOOO  boitrd-feet  of  lumber. 
This  board-footage  of  limibrr — were  it  avail- 
able today  or  h»»d  It  been  aratlabJe  to  the 
construction  industry  tn  1945— would  have 
provided  enough  lumber  to  have  erected  be- 
tween 75.000  and  100.000  badly-n«eded  dweH- 
Inp  units.  We,  therefore,  say  that  regardless 
of  the  percentage  of  htmb«-  being  exported 
In  relation  to  our  ovrr-all  p^rorfuctlon.  any 
Iimnber  gotn^  for  export  Is  lumber  that  could 
be  used  by  the  construction  indiBtry  to  pro- 
vide for  emergencies  that  etrlst  ha  the  field 
of  hoSBlBg  in  the  United  St:»tes. 

We  are  Informed  that  thrDt:ghout  the  war 
licensee  to  export  luirber  to  certain  Latin- 
American  cotBitries  have  be«n  laued  at  tite 
rate  of  about  15,000.000  feet  of  Itmaber  per 
month  to  "maintain  export  rrtatlons." 
Again,  regardless  o*  the  amount,  we  can  see 
DO  need  to  mstntain  such  relations  at  a 
time  when  we  cannot  take  care  of  critical 
housing  needs  in  th«  Cniled  States. 


A5Il;i 


ArrKNi'lx  T<» 
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ir  and  when  we  have  In  the  United  States 
a  normal  lumber  production  and  a  normal 
Bltuation  in  relation  to  supply  and  demand. 
then  we  believe  consideration  should  egain 
be  given  to  the  matter  of  lumber  tor  export. 
The  constructon  industry  Is  "taking  It  on 
the  chin"  from  agencies  of  Government,  and 
from  the  public  to  some  extent,  because  of 
Its  inability  to  provide  under  present  condi- 
tions a  large  volume  of  bcdly  needed  con- 
struction. If  your  ofBce,  plus  the  Civilian 
Proriuction  Adminis-.ration  and  all  other 
agcnc.es  of  Government  concerned  with  ex- 
port and  foreign  reli.ticns.  will  see  to  it  that 
In  1916  we  do  not  ship  another  750.000,000 
board  feet  of  a  badly  needed  building  rr.a- 
terlal  to  nations  outside  this  countrv.  the 
construction  Industry  will  guarantee  to  vou 
end  to  the  Amerlcnn  public  the  production 
of  needed  construction  w^ith  every  board  foot 
of  this  lumber  that  you  channel  to  domestic 
uses. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  authority  for 
lumber  expert  stems  from  the  Second  V/ar 
Powers  Act.  and  through  your  office  to  the 
Civilian  Production  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  with  the  old  For- 
eign Economic  Administration  functions  of 
licensing  shipments  now  being  handled  by 
the  latter  agency. 

We  are  also  informed  that  some  time  next 
week  a  Joint  meeting  will  be  held  bv  these 
agencies  at  which  time  the  subject  of  alloca- 
tions of  lumber  for  export  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1946  will  undoubtedly  be  discussed.  We 
respectfully  request  that  no  allocations  and 
no  licenses  for  the  export  of  lumber  be  Is- 
sued for  elcher  the  first  or  second  Quarter 
of  1946.  and  that  after  that  time  you  again 
give  consideration  to  export  permits  If  con- 
ditions In  the  United  States  warrant. 

Your  office  will  be  told  that  the  items  of 
lumber  being  exported  cannot  be  used  bv 
the  construction  Industry.  The  lumber 
manufacturers  can  readily  manufacture  a 
great  proportion  of  the  lumber  now  being 
exported  into  lumber  items  that  the  construc- 
tion Industry  badly  needs. 

The  primarj-  Job  of  the  retail  lumber  in- 
dustry Is  to  build  and  to  supply  building 
materials  to  the  home  builders  and  the  con- 
struction contractors  of  the  United  States. 
When  our  dealers  attempt  to  procure  for 
construction  as  much  of  the  present  produc- 
tion of  lumber  as  they  possibly  can  and  are 
told  by  sellers  of  lumber  that  their  needs 
cannot  be  met  because  those  sellers  have  a 
more  profitable  export  market,  we  believe 
that  there  is  something  definitely  wrong  with 
the  picture. 

One  of  the  reasons  retail  lumber  yard 
buyers  are  told  this — one  of  the  usual  rea- 
sons why  we  have  difficulty  In  procuring  lum- 
ber— Is  namely,  regulations  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  The  Office  of  Price 
Administration  makes  It  possible  for  export 
buyers  of  lumber  to  pay  premiums  to  the 
manufacturers  of  lumber  over  and  above  the 
price  which  retail  lumber  yards  can  pay  for 
the  lumber  and  offer  it  to  badly  needed  con- 
struction Jotts.  In  our  opinion,  your  Office 
should  Investigate  the  terms  of  OPA's  export 
prire  regulations  and  that  you  should  not 
accept  the  statement  that  OPA  Is  simply 
allowing  exporters  their  traditional  mark- 
ups, but  you  should  dig  into  the  fact  that, 
regardless  of  their  statements,  premium 
prices  are  being  paid  to  lumber  manufac- 
turers by  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments for  Items  that  we  need  here  to  do  the 
building  Job. 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  an  early 
Indication  that  your  Office  will  take  steps 
to  prohibit  the  further  exportation  of  lum- 
ber until  such  time  as  our  critical  domestic 
bousing  situation  shows  signs  of  being 
alleviated. 

Verj'  trtily  yours 

i;    R    NoRTHtrp, 
Secretary-Manager. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beg  and  Implore  the 
Con^icss  to  deal  with  thi.s  moat  uriftint 
and  serious  problem  in  a  constructive 


manner.  H  R.  4T61.  on  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
held  hearings  for  several  days,  is  not  the 
answer.  Homes  cannot  be  built  without 
building  materials  and  people  who  know 
how  to  build.  These  two  factors — mate- 
rials and  labor — are  baoic.  To  rely  on 
controls  and  allocations  without  paying 
first  attention  to  increasing  the  supply 
of  materials  and  trained  labor  is  to  fan 
the  flames  of  runaway  inflaaon.  Those 
flames  are  already  so  hot  that  they 
threaten  to  destroy  our  economy.  No 
economic  disaster  could  be  worse  than 
runaway  inflation.  If  there  is  anyone  in 
the  Congress  or  in  the  world  who  doubts 
that,  he  should  turn  the  pag^BS  of  at  least 
one  of  the  numerous  tragic  accounts  that 
have  been  written  by  persons  who  have 
learned  the  truth  from  firsthand  expe- 
rience. May  the  Almighty  save  the 
American  people  from  this  monster. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  what  I  have  said 
so  often  for  so  long  a  time — the  solution 
to  shortages  is  increased  production, 
such  greatly  increased  production  as  will 
make  controls  unnecessary.  The  soldier 
and  the  sailor  are  waiting  for  that  sun- 
rise. And  so  is  many  another  American 
v;ho  did  his  best  to  sustain  the  soldier 
and  the  sailor  while  they  fought  to  pro- 
tect your  home  and  mine,  be  it  a  palace 
or  a  cottage. 


H,  R.  4931.  a  Bill  To  Fac^s.u-  P..rchases 
ot  Si. -plus  Properties  by  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaii,  December  10,  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  bill  I  filed  December  10. 
It  is  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments. An  outline  of  the  provisions  is 
as  follows: 

First,  Purchase  at  any  Veterans'  Sur- 
plus Property  Center  by  any  one  veteran 
up  to  5,000  in  aggregate. 

Second.  This  priority  shall  take  pri- 
ority over  all  other  dispositions  of  sur- 
plus property,  except  dispositions  under 
sections  12  and  13,  and  shall  also  take 
priority  over  dispositions  to  or  by  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  under 
section  18. 

Third.  The  prices  shall  not  exceed  the 
average  cost  of  the  property  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Proper  adjustment  being  made 
for  wear  and  tear,  condition,  age.  obso- 
lescence. 

Fourth.  Immediate  delivery  of  items 
purchased  shall  be  made,  if  the  items  are 
in  stock. 

Fifth.  At  least  once  every  30  days  no- 
tice of  stock  on  hand,  quantity,  price,  lo- 
cation, shall  be  given  by  the  head  of  each 
veterans'  surplus  center — first,  by  news- 
papers of  general  circulation;  second, 
posting  in  each  post  office  in  each  judicial 
district;  third,  notifying  each  town  or 
city  clerk. 

Sixth.  At  least  one  veterans'  surplus 
property  center  shall  be  established  in 
each  judicial  district  in  each  State. 


Seve^ith.  At  each  of  these  veterans' 
surplus!  property  centers  shall  be  assem- 
bled arid  displayed  items  of  serviceable 
surplus,  property,  the  items  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  all  available  surplus  prop- 
erty available  for  sale  and  immediate  de- 
livery. ' 

Eighih.  This  act  to  be  administered 
by  the  Administrator. 

The  clear  advantages  of  this  bill  are 
briefly  jstated  as  follows: 

(a)  It  will  give  legitimate  and  sound 
opport<inity  for  investment  of  cash  had 
by  the  (Veterans  with  reasonable  reward 
in  ternis  of  profit  on  resale;  if  he  desires 
so  to  d^.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  veteran 
mcking  a  good  money  proflt  on  his  in- 
vestmerit.  For  this  proflt  will  help  him 
get  ini)  busiriess  or  education  or  other 
oppoitiinity  "on  his  own"  that  much 
sooneri 

(b)  \t  will  give  the  veterans  them- 
selves &  definite,  systematic  available 
ways  a^d  means  to  learn  what  and  where 
surplui  property  is  to  be  offered  and  the 
prices  thereof. 

(c)  tt  will  give  him  a  definite,  specific 
priority — without  any  "ifs  or  ands."*  It 
is  ne}4  immediately  after  priorities  to 
goverr>nental  imits;  it  is  ahead  of  small- 
er wai  plants  so  the  boys  will  have  a 
chancy  to  buy  without  competing  with 
combinations  having  loads  of  money  or 
pull  Of  anything  else  which  can  get  in 
ahead  of  the  veterans  themselves. 

(d)  ilt  does  not  set  up  a  new  or  differ- 
ent bureau  or  department.  It  accom- 
plishes the  desired  results  within  the 
framework  of  already  set-up  adminis- 
trative agencies. 

<e)  The  sample  display  and  sale  In 
each  judicial  district  in  each  State  puts 
the  stcck  pile  and  information  and  in- 
spection and  purchase  within  geograph- 
ical rtach  of  the  veterans  themselves. 
After  ^11.  the  priorities  are  only  as  good 
for  tht  veterans  as  is  their  opportunity 
to  go  and  make  a  sound  purchase.  They 
are  presently  foreclosed  in  most  cases, 
for  tWey  are  located  too  far  from  the 
stock  pile  of  surplus  to  go  to  the  sale. 
So  the  dealers  and  buyers  buy  up  in  large 
quantities  and  then  turn  around  and  re- 
sell tot  the  veterans  themselves.  Direct 
purchases  by  the  veterans  means  more 
help  td  them  and  I  am  for  it.  These  boys 
f ought  for  us.  I  have  every  hope  Ameri- 
can businessmen  will  help  the  veterans 
reestablish  themselves  by  helping  the 
veterafis  to  have  every  sound  and  sensi- 
ble Aijierican  opportunity  to  help  them- 
selves '  get  reestablished.  The  veterans 
do  no<  want  charity  nor  sympathy. 

For  your  fuller  information  I  set  forth 
the  tejct  of  the  bill  itself: 
H.  R.  4931 

A  b|ll  to  facilitate  purchases  of  stirplua 
\  property  by  veterans 

Be  ti  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  16  of  the 
Surpli*  Property  Act  of  1944  (relating  to 
s£iles  ip  veterans)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"(a)"  bfter  "Sec.  16"  and  by  inserting  at  the 
end  taereof  the  following: 

"(b)j  The  Administrator  is  directed  to  pro- 
vide b^  regulations  for  sales  of  surplus  prop- 
erty t(J  veterans  under  a  program  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  each  Federal  judicial  district  ther« 
shall  \>e  established  at  left  one  veterans' 
surplOB  property  center  (A)  at  which  there 
shall  be  assembled.  In  sumclent  quantities  for 
sales  |or  Immediate  delivery,  and  at  which 
there  |hall  be  displayed,  uems  of  serviceable 
surplMb  property,  Ux«  number  of  dUXereut 
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kinds  of  items  to  be  reasonably  re]jreeentatlve 
of  aU  the  surplus  property  which  is  available 
for  sale  and  is  of  a  kind  which  can  be  sold 
for  Immediate  delivery,  and  (B)  from  which 
sales  by  catalog  or  by  sample  of  other  kinds 
of  surplus  property  wiU  be  made  to  veterans. 

"(2)  At  least  once  every  30  days  the  head  of 
each  veterans'  surplus  property  center  sbaU. 
by  advertisement  In  newspapers  of  general 
circulation  in  the  Judicial  district,  by  notice 
sent  to  each  post  office  therein  (such  notice 
to  be  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  of  such 
poet  OfBce).  and  by  notice  to  the  city  clerk 
and  the  town  clerk  of  each  city  and  town  in 
the  district  (such  notice  to  be  suitably  posted 
bv  such  clerk) ,  Inform  veterans  of  represent- 
ative Items  of  ptirplus  property  available  for 
Bale  at  the  center,  and  the  price.?  thereof. 

"(3)  At  each  veterans'  surplus  property  cen- 
ter, Immediate  delivery  of  Items  purchased 
by  the  veteran  shall,  at  the  option  of  the 
veteran  (If  such  items  are  in  s' cck  at  the 
center),  be  made. 

"(4)  The  price  to  be  charged  for  any  item 
of  surplus  property  sold  to  veterans  shall  not 
exceed  the  average  cost  of  such  property  to 
the  Government,  proper  adjustment  t>elng 
made  for  wear  and  tear,  condition,  age.  and 
obsoleficence. 

"(5)  The  purchases  which  may  l)e  made  at 
any  veterans'  surplus  property  center  by  any 
one  veteran  may  not  exceed  •5.100  in  the 
aggregate. 

•'(c)  The  requirements  for  suriiius  prop- 
erty of  the  veterans'  surplus  property  cen- 
ters shall  take  priority  over  all  other  dis- 
pofiltlons  of  surplus  property,  except  disposi- 
tions under  sections  12  and  >3,  and  shall  also 
take  priority  over  dispositions  to  or  by  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  under  sec- 
tion 18." 

Sec.  2.  The  last  sentence  of  section  18  (e) 
of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "'The"  at  the  beginning 
of  such  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  In  section  (c).  the." 
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or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Dcccviher  12  (.legislative  day 
of  Monday.  October  29 >,  .945 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'^ent  to  have  prin  ed  in  the 
Recced  an  address  on  the  subject  of  the 
postwar  programs  of  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties,  delivered  by  Hon. 
Robert  E.  Hannegan.  chairmaa  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  at  a 
dinner  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  or  Decem- 
ber 11.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  tht  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  had  intended  to  talk  to  you  this  evening 
about  a  program  for  America— alxjut  two 
programs.  In  fact;  that  of  the  Dfrnocxatlc 
Party  and  that  of  the  Republican  Party. 

I  had  hoped  to  set  these  two  prcgrams, 
ooe  against  the  other;  to  compare  them  so 
that  voters  In  the  important  congressional 
elections  which  are  now  less  tha.n  a  yeax  cS 
might  now  t>egln  thinking  seriously  about 
the  Issues  between  the  two  parties,  basing 
their  Judgments  directly  on  the  ataud  po- 
•itlons  of  the  parties  thetoselves. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  do  so. 

•rhe  Demoernt^c  P.irty's  postwar  program. 
M  set  forth  m  Prwuisnt  Truman's  recent 


messages  to  Congress  and  in  his  public  state- 
ments, takes  up  the  main  problems  confront- 
ing the  country  and  deals  with  them  specif- 
ically, point  for  point.  In  terms  of  action. 
And  that  is  language  that  Amo-lcans  Uke 
and  understand. 

Now,  as  you  know,  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  met  last  Friday  and  Saturday 
In  Chicago,  and  at  that  pathering  a  long- 
awaited  statement  of  their  party's  policy  was 
brought  forth. 

I  have  studied  that  announcement  care- 
fully. In  the  expecutlon  that  Republican 
voters  were  at  last  to  know  what  they  were 
voting  for.  straight  from  their  own  party 
leaders.  I  have  read  every  Une  of  It  and  tried 
to  read  between  the  lines. 

I  regret  that  the  Information  remains.  In 
Republican  councils,  a  top  secret. 

I  am  unable  to  discover,  anv^sfhere  in  the 
announcement,  a   program  for  America. 

In  this  dlfBculty.  it  appears  that  I  am  not 
alone.  The  editorial  writers  of  the  news- 
papers— Republican  papers  Included — share 
It  with  me.  They  have  reacted  by  calling  this 
statement  of  policy — and  I  quote  the  words 
of  one  otf  them — "a  masterpiece  of  evasion." 

The  rank  and  file  of  Republicans  them- 
selves— those  outside  the  councils  of  the  old 
guard — were  quick  to  show  their  disappoint- 
ment with  It.  Prank  O.  Horton,  for  example. 
Republican  national  committeeman  from 
Wyoming,  accused  the  congressional  leaders 
of  producing  the  same  kind  of  statement  that 
had  contributed  to  Republican  defeats 
through  the  past  15  years. 

"At  least."  he  said,  "we  should  have  a 
statement  that  people  will  read  and  under- 
stand " 

The  Chicago  gathering  also  had  the  benefit 
of  expert  oplnioD  when  Clarence  Buddington 
Kelland  pronounced  the  platform — again  I 
quote — "a  meaningless  conglomeration  of 
ambiguous  words."  Mr.  Kelland  ought  to 
know.    He  is  a  professional  writer. 

But  whether  the  Republicans  are  satisfied 
with  this  political  brain  chUd  or  not.  they 
have  legally  adopted  It.  And  the  electorate 
ot  America  must  judge  it  at  face  value. 

What  is  that  value?  If  the  statement  says 
nothing,  as  the  Republicans  themselves 
point  out,  then  the  only  inference  we  can 
draw  is  that  the  party  does  not  choose  to 
make  its  stand  clear  to  the  people. 

Well,  we  Democrats  take  our  party  obli- 
gation seriotisly.  We  are  engaged  in  an  im- 
portant election  contest,  iK)t  a  guessing 
game.  If  the  Republicans  refuse  to  come  out 
with  the  truth  of  their  position.  It  becomes 
our  job  and  our  respoa&ibility  to  the  elec- 
torate to  do  it  for  them.  And  I  propose  here 
and  now  to  sweep  aside  the  empty  verbiage 
of  Chicago  and  get  down  to  realities,  using 
the  evidence  that  vie  have. 

Individually,  the  Republican  leaders  In 
Congress  have  spoken  their  minds.  We  know 
where  many  of  them  stand.  And  now  that 
the  party  has  evaded  Its  responsibility,  we 
are  correct  in  reading  Its  intent  not  in  what 
it  says,  because  it  says  nothing,  but  in  the 
statements  and  actions  of  Its  acknowledged 
leaders 

Individually,  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  one 
of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Re- 
publican leadership,  exactly  7  days  ago  cast 
his  vote  In  the  United  States  Senate  against 
American  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization. 

Individually,  Senator  Kenneth,  S  Whih«t, 
Republlcaji  whip,  another  recognized  party 
leader,  also  voted  against  American  partici- 
pation is  the  United  Nations. 

Individually.  Congressman  Charles  A. 
Hallkck.  of  Indiana,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
pub  lean  Congressioual  Campaign  Commit- 
tee, declared  last  September  that  in  this  con- 
gresskuial  campaign  of  1846  his  party  must 
go  back— I  quote — "to  old-fa&hioued  con- 
■ervatism." 

Now.  those  are  actions,  fctralghtforward 
spenking.  which  tlie  American  people  can 
understand. 


The  people  know  what  Congressman  Hal- 
LECKs  'old -fashioned  conservatism  "  means. 
They  remember  the  last  time  they  had  It,  un- 
der Republican  government,  and  what  hap- 
pened to  them  as  a  result  of  it. 

They  remember  the  old-fashioned  con- 
servatism that  killed  the  hope  of  world  peace 
after  the  First  World  War;  that  invited  and 
sanctioned  a  reckless  inflationary  boom;  that 
proved  Incapable  of  coping  with  the  crash 
that  followed;  that  brought  ruin  to  our 
farmers  and  unemplojTnent  to  our  factory 
workers;  and  that  timied  the  jobless  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  out  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  with  guns. 

We  have  s  wholesome  habit  in  America  of 
judging  a  political  party  less  on  its  promises 
for  the  future  than  on  Its  performance  of  the 
past.  But  If  a  party's  leaders  were  to  admit 
error  In  the  past  and  tell  us  they  wished  to 
abandon  the  old  policies  responsible  for  such 
error  and  do  better  in  times  ahead,  we  Amer- 
icans would  likely  ler>d  a  charitable  ear— 
espcKTlally  If  they  were  to  tell  us  Just  how. 
speciflcaUy,  they  hoped  to  do  better.  We 
would  not  be  convinced,  but  we  are  usually 
willing  to  give  honest  Intentions  the  beheflt 
of  a  doubt. 

But  when  we  have  a  record  of  the  past  be- 
fore us.  and  the  pages  of  that  record  are 
black  with  trRgtdy  and  disaster  to  the  people, 
and  a  party  leadership  tells  us  It  wants  to  go 
back  to  the  ways  of  that  past,  then  there  Is 
no  question,  there  remains  no  benefit  of 
doubt  to  be  given.  We  know  exactly  where 
such  a  pmrty  stands. 

That  Is  the  position  of  the  Republican 
Party  today,  and  the  fake  platform  brought  ' 
out  at  Chicago  does  not  change  it.  Perhaps 
the  rank  and  file  of  Republican  membership 
w?j  overoptfmlstlc  when  It  IcxAed  to  Chi- 
cago for  a  sign,  at  leusi  for  some  forthright 
word  Perhaps,  considering  the  record,  that 
was  expecting  too  much. 

But  they  had  been  given  the  solemn  word 
of  Congressman  Joe  Martin.  House  minority 
leader,  that  he  and  his  Republican  colleagues 
In  Congress  would  draw  up  a  "positive" — 
that  was  his  word — a  positive  program  for 
America, 

And  a  fine,  ringing  promise  It  was  that 
Joe  Martin  made  to  his  party  last  September. 
I   remember  tt  well — all   these   months. 

"We  plan."  he  said,  "to  set  before  the 
country  a  definite  and  concise  statement  ol 
the  aims  and  ob)ectives  of  the  Republican 
Party  as  represented  by  Republican  Members 
of  Congress.  We  plan  to  do  this  in  such 
manner  as  will  leave  no  room  lor  question- 
ing as  to  where  the  Republican  Members 
Bland  on   the  Issues  before  the  oountry." 

The  issues  before  our  country  are  reaL 
They  are  vital.  Some  of  them  are  crucial. 
And  they  concern  each  one  of  us  In  oiix  daily 
lives.  'They  touch  our  homes  and  the  future 
of  our  country. 

This  being  so.  they  cannot  be  treated 
lightly.  To  make  the  claim  of  solving  the 
problems  that  confront  America  in  1945.  and 
at  the  same  time  to  evade  those  problems 
deliberately,  is  to  play  with  other  people's 
lives. 

There  are  times,  ttiere  are  levels  of  human 
experience,  in  which  irreEponsibUity  may  h* 
set  down  to  ignorance  ^uid  overlooked  or 
forgiven. 

But  we  are  not  on  that  ground  now.  Where 
It  jeopardizes  the  integrity  of  our  Nation 
and  the  safety  of  our  cliUdren.  «uch  irre- 
sponsibUlty  is  immoral. 

When  the  qitestion  arises  of  oUr  national 
defense,  for  exainple.  a  political  party  is 
irresponsible  when  it  makes  a  pretense  of 
.  ansv.  erij:ig,  as  the  Repub-ic^m  leaders  have 
done,  by  stating  that  it  '  etands  for  a  weU- 
trained  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  adequate 
to  meet  any  emergency." 

Anybody  stands  for  that.  But  vhere  are 
we  going  to  get  the  army?  How  are  we  to 
raise  and  maintain  Itt  Let  tbne .Republicans 
In  Congrees  answer  that  as  Pr— tdefat  Trunnan 
has  already  answered  it,  and  they  wiu  have 
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met  squarely  and  forthrtghtly   llie  problem 
that  confronts  our  country. 

But  they  have  deliberately  chosen  not  to 
answer  It:  and  in  doing  so,  they  are  dealing 
as  Irresponsibly  with  the  safety  of  our  coun- 
try In  1945  as  they  did  when  they  voted 
against  its  defense  in  1940. 

Of  course,  the  Republican  platform  does 
not  tell  us  that  armies  grow  on  trees.  But 
if  there  is  any  suggestion  in  this  document 
as  to  how  and  where  our  Army  is  to  ba  main- 
tained in  adequate  strength.  I  would  like  to 
have  it  pointed  out  to  me.  I  cannot  find  It. 
So.  again,  with  the  problem  of  improving 
and  maintaining  the  health  of  our  people. 
President  Truman,  in  a  special  message  on 
November  19.  told  Congress  of  the  vital  need 
for  a  national-health  program.  He  outlined 
the  specific  requirements  of  the  people  and 
asked  for  action  on  a  five-point  program  of 
preventive  and  curative  medical  aid  to  meet 
those  requirements. 

Now,  according  to  their  congressional  plat- 
form, the  Republicans  are  in  favor  of  health. 
They  go  so  far  as  to  specJy  good  health. 
Yet  you  may  read  through  that  statement 
many  times,  as  I  have,  and  you  will  discover 
not  one  action  that  they  propose  to  take  for 
prevcntmg  and  curing  bad  health. 

And  thi'.t  irresponsibility,  that  willingness 
to  play  with  the  lives  of  our  people  and  the 
safety  of  our  Nation,  runs  through  the  entire 
document. 

Here,  then.  Is  the  "positive  program  for 
America"  which  Republican  Leader  Joe  Mar- 
tin promised  3  months  ago.  Here  Is  the 
statement  that  would  leave  no  room  for 
•questioning  as  to  where  the  Republicans  In 
Congress  stand. 

But  I  am  concerned  tonight  with  one 
aspect  of  this  imitation  platform  which  Is 
or  deeper  significance  to  me  than  its  text. 
I  am  concerned  with  what  ha!s  gone  on 
behind  the  scenes  while  that  text  was  writ- 
ten, particularly  while  the  plank  on  foreign 
policy  was  written;  and  I  shall  be  concerned 
with  what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes  while 
that  plank.  In  the  months  ahead,  is  held 
before   the   pe<iple. 

That  pl,>:  ;:    bci;lns  with  the  words: 
"We  support  Uie  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion  for    InternationiU   peace." 

I  am  concerned  tonight  because  I  have 
Just  returned  from  overseas,  and  I  have 
looked  upon  the  shambles  that  was  Europe, 
and  I  have  asked  myself  the  question  that 
must  spring  into  the  thoughts  of  every  Amer- 
ican who  surveys  that  panorama  of  death 
and  then  comes  back  to  contemplate  the  un- 
broken walls  •  f  ■.:  !.  n-..'s  lipre  In  America, 
the  streets  c'  :r  ;  :  \:<l  <  ;ties.  the  peace 
and  plenty  of  oui    ■   r-    ..    ..i  :lelds. 

"Is  America."  v>  ■  .m-:.  .-  this  fair  land 
♦.hat  we  love,  to  remain  un.«carred  and  beau- 
tiful In  our  eyes,  forever  exempt  from  the 
scourge  that  has  run  Its  terrible  course  all 
about  us.  to  east  and  west  and  around  the 
world?  Or  have  we  but  come  to  the  second 
Intermission  In  some  vast  thr>^'^- ^  -  tragedy 
which  must,  a  few  years  henc-.  i  ..iv  out  Its 
deadly  plot  here? 

■Is  America  living  on  borrowed  time?" 
A  little  while  ago  that  question  would  have 
been  fantastic.  Today  It  \fi  not.  Today  It 
Is  the  scientist  who  turns  to  the  statesman, 
and  dropping  the  cold,  dispassionate  lan- 
guage of  his  calling,  shaken  by  what  he  him- 
self hi\s  created,  asks: 

"Can  you  protect  our  people  from  the 
thing  that  we  have  made?  You.  your  work, 
that  principle  of  statesmanship  which  must 
bring  the  powers  of  the  world  Into  accord 
for  the  common  security — there  In  that  prin- 
ciple of  International  cooperation  lies  the 
only  known  defense  H  v  good  Is  the 
promise  of  peace?  H  s  :;.  .  a  can  we  hope 
for?" 

That  defense  against  the  atom  bomb  and 
the  carrier  rocket  and  the  dread  assortment 
oX  other  weapons  that  are  certain  to  emerge 


Irom  scientiilc  iaooratories  was  given  to  us 
by  a  man  whom  the  historians  of  all  coun- 
tries will  some  day  call  the  Father  of  the 
United  Nations — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

That  defense  has  been  brought  closer  to 
realization  and  completion  by  a  great  leader 
who  believes  In  It  and  who  has  remained  true 
to  his  pledge  to  carry  on — President  Harry  S. 
Truman. 

One  week  ago  today,  the  legislation  to  give 
the  United  States  full,  active  participation 
In  the  United  Nations  Organization  was 
passed  In  the  Senate  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  65  to  7. 

That  was  good  news.  It  was  news  to  make 
the  hearts  of  all  cf  us  rejoice. 

It  was  not  news  that  gave  us  the  right  to 
be  complacent.  It  was  not  news  guarantee- 
ing us  that  the  long  struggle  for  Interna- 
tional cooperation  has  been  fully  won.  that 
we  need  do  nothirg  more.  And  it  Is  my  pur- 
pose here  tonight  to  sound  a  warning  to  the 
Nation. 

V.'e  are  now  In  the  eleventh  hour  of  the 
long  struggle  to  overcome  old  hatreds  and 
to  exterminate,  once  and  for  all,  the  war- 
breeding  virus  of  isolationist  thinking. 

Yet  there  remain  among  vis  men  who.  for 
the  sake  of  those  old  hatreds  and  that 
thread-bare  philosophy  of  isolationism, 
would  prevent  America  even  now  from 
joining  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
men  who  voted,  only  a  week  ago.  to  keep 
America  out  of  it. 

There  were  others  who  attempted  last  week 
In  the  Senate  to  apply  crippling  amendments 
to  the  leg.slatlon  for  world  peace.  Seventeen 
Republican  Senators  voted  "aye"  on  one  such 
amendment.  It  was  only  after  they  were 
shown  the  overwhelming  strength  against 
them  that  some  of  these  17  turned  about  and 
voted  for  the  bill  itself. 

Now.  those  are  men  who  hold  positions  of 
power  in  the  Republican  Party.  Were  they 
insurgents  or  lone  hands  outside  the  councils 
of  the  Republican  Old  Guard  we  could  ac- 
count for  them  as  such  and  disassociate  them 
in  our  minds  from  Republican  Party  policy. 
But  I  have  pointed  out  that  these  meil, 
men  like  Senators  Taft  and  Wherrt.  are 
leaders  of  their  party,  accepted  as  such,  rec- 
ognized as  such. 

Every  Republican  voter  In  the  United 
States,  as  he  considers  the  safety  of  his  coun- 
try and  the  future  of  his  children,  may  well 
ponder  this  fact,  may  well  ask  himself: 

"How  much  faith  can  I  place  In  a  party 
leadership  which  avows  support  of  the  United 
Nations  in  its  pledge  to  the  people  and  votes 
against  the  United  Nations  In  Congress?" 

Before  we  let  ourselves  become  complacent 
In  the  Senate  vote  of  last  week  let  us  remem- 
ber that  It  was  11  o'clock  when  the  enemies 
of  world  peace  struck  25  years  ago — struck 
and  succeeded  In  wrecking  the  peace  of 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

Before  we  let  ourselves  become  complacent 
let  us  heed  the  warning  given  In  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times.  Discussing 
the  Isolationists  In  Congress,  the  paper  says: 
"Their  strategy  last  July  was  to  vote  for 
the  (United  Nations)  Charter  and  try  to 
weaken  It  when  the  participation  bill  came 
up.  Their  strategy  now  may  be  to  register 
their  objections  and  hope  for  a  change  of 
popular  sentiment  which  will  let  them  do 
some  undermining  later  on." 

Today  while  the  guns  are  silent,  while  all 
over  the  world  the  lights  are  lit  again  and 
men  once  more  are  In  danger  of  being  lulled 
Into  the  complacency  of  truce  on  earth,  let 
us  remember  that  the  making  of  peace  on 
earth  Is  a  long  process;  that  the  task  of  com- 
pleting this  peace  will  be  carried  over  to  the. 
Congress  that  we  are  to  elect  In  1946;  and 
that  whether  the  enemies  of  world  peace  can 
undermine  It,  whether  It  Is  to  be  killed  once 
more  by  the  old  Republican  formula  of 
amendment  and  revision  or  whether  It  lives 
to  guard  America  from  the  hell  of  atomic 


warfare,  w4l  depend  upon  the  kind  of  men 
we  elect  next  November.  The  Republican 
leadership  lias  shown  us,  by  Its  own  acts,  that 
America's  Only  safe  guaranty  of  living  at 
peace  with  the  world  lies  In  the  retention  of 
a  Democratic  Congress. 

When  I  Redded  to  make  It  my  purpose  In 
Denver  to :  sound  this  warning,  some  wel- 
meaning  jfrlends — a  few — cautioned  me 
against  It. ; 

It  would;  be  a  mistake,  they  said,  to  choose 
Internatlodal  cooperation  as  my  subject  here. 
They  reml|ided  me  of  the  traditional  Isola- 
tionism, a^  they  called  it,  of  the  West.  No; 
when  you  teo  out  to  Denver,  they  said,  talk 
abou".  mlnTng  or  sugar  beets  or  the  tourist 
trade.  Dcm't  talk  about  foreign  policy  and 
remote  masters  of  that  kind. 

Well,  I  l^ave  talked  to  you  about  the  way 
to  keep  atotn  bombs  out  of  the  skies  over  your 
homes  her^  In  this  beautiful  city  which  lies 
Inland  byj  many  hundreds  of  miles  from 
either  shoie.  and  I  am  as  earnest  and  I  be- 
lieve I  havi  as  good  reason  to  speak  of  it  here 
as  I  woulf  have  in  Massachusetts  or  Cali- 
fornia.       I 

I  bellevi  the  people  of  Denver  and  the 
people  thr()Ughout  our  great  West  are  as  far 
from  Isolationism  In  their  think'nc.  as  alive 
to  'the  direct  menace  that  modern  warfare 
would  meain  to  them,  as  the  people  of  Seattle 
or  Cape  C^d  or  any  other  part  of  the  land. 

And  so  }  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  that 
has  been  ^Iven  to  me  to  sound  my  warning 
to  Americ*  from  this  high  ground.  I  see  It 
as  an  cpiJortunlty  to  demonstrate  to  your 
fellow  Art^rlcans  all  the  way  out  to  both 
coasts  thai  the  menace  of  isolationism  Is  not 
at  home  lii  the  West. 

We  Dempcrats  stand  firm  on  the  statement 
we  made  m  our  platform  of  1944: 

"World  peace."  we  said  then,  'Is  of  tran- 
scendant  importance.  Our  gallant  sons  are 
dying  on  l$nd.  on  sea,  and  in  the  air.  •  •  • 
We  pledge  that  their  blood  shall  not  have 
been  shed  In  vain.  America  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  lead  the  world  In  this  great  service 
to  mankiitd.  The  United  States  must  meet 
the  challenge.  Under  Divine  Providence,  she 
must  move  forward  to  her  high  destiny. ' 
This  we  have  not  forgotten. 
This  we, shall  not  fonret. 


HON 


Tires  for  Veterans 


REMARKS 
or 

I.  OVERTON  BROOKS 


OF   LOUISIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  December  12,  1945 

Mr.  BHOOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  above  all 
other  cojisideratlons  in  the  allotment  of 
tires,  OPA  should  take  care  reasonably 
the  nee4s  of  the  returning  veterans. 
This  ha3  not  been  done.  I  have  just 
recently  received  a  wire  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  civilian  OPA  ration  board  at 
ShrevepOrt.  La.,  informing  me  that  the 
December  quota  of  tires  allotted  for  the 
needs  of  Barksdale  Field  Separation  Cen- 
ter at  Shreveport.  La.,  amounted  to  39 
passenger  tires,  while  the  Army  post 
asked  for  1,000  tires  for  soldiers  being 
discharged  at  this  post.  I  set  forth  the 
wire  in  Retail: 

Separatjion  center,  Barksdale  Field,  tire 
quota  for  December  reduced  to  39  passenger 
tires,  whlph  is  grossly  Inadequate  In  view  of 
increased  rate  of  discharges.  Minimum  need 
1,000  tire*.  Regional  and  district  office  OPA 
refuse  anjr  relief.    Understand  Jefferson  Bar- 
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racks.  Mo.  December  quota  608.  Caddo 
ParUh  unable  to  render  assistance  in  view 
December  quota  lower  tii«n  any  month  prior 
to  opening  of  separation  center.  We  appeal 
for  ycur  Immediate  assistance. 

J.  H.  Pabody. 
<!kmirman,   Caddo  Parish    Tranftpov' 
tmti07i  Committee. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  telepram  from  the 
local  OPA  board  chairman.  I  appealed 
to  the  ofiBce  of  Chester  Bowles,  OPA 
Administrator,  urging  the  dire  necessity 
of  giving  to  the  returning  veterans  being 
discharged  a  liberal  supply  of  tires  that 
they  may  immediately  reestablish  them- 
selves in  civic  and  community  life.  This 
appeal  by  me  direct  to  the  office  of  Mr. 
Bowles  resulted  in  an  additional  allot- 
ment of  200  pa.ssenger  tires,  leaving  the 
veterans  being  discharged  at  this  separa- 
tion point  in  north  Louisiana  short- 
changed some  661  p>assenger  tires. 

This  morning.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  received 
an  additional  appeal  from  the  cliairman 
of  Caddo  Parish  Transportation  Com- 
mittee, who  is  also  chairman  of  the  local 
OPA  tire-rationing  committee,  urging 
the  immediate  increase  in  the  December 
allotment  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
returning  veterans.  I  set  forth  this 
telegram  in  full: 

Thanks  your  wire  Baiksdale  tire  quota. 
My  oricnnal  telegram  said  minimum  need 
1.000  tires  which  was  true  if  aU  applicants 
were  supplied  with  their  request  However, 
with  cutting  down  all  requests  and  ItmitlnE: 
any  one  applicant  to  2  tires  they  can  get  by 
With  toUl  o'  600.  which  means  S35  additional 
quota.  Ad/ninJstrator  Bowles'  letter  received 
this  morning.  His  statement  in  error  rela- 
tive Caddo  Parish  quota  total  November 
quota  2.880,  December  2M0.  Caddo  Parish 
needs  2.500  additional  quota  to  cover  in- 
creased request  from  transient  soldiers  and 
conditionally  appMDved  applications  for  Oc- 
tober and  November  and  increased  requests 
from  public.  Sincerely  hope  it  is  true  Uiat 
iki-e  rationing  to  end  January  1. 

J.  H.  Paboot. 
Chairman.  Cuddo  Partsb  Transpor- 
tation Com^mittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  veteran  returning  to 
our  midst  is  entitled  to  first  considera- 
tion by  the  OPA  in  meeting  his  needs  for 
passenger  tires.  When  he  is  released. 
he  often  finds  the  tires  to  his  old  car.  if 
he  has  regained  it,  rotted  and  useless. 
If  he  ha';  previously  sold  his  car.  he 
purchased  a  used  one  and  is  immediately 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
t  The."^e  he   mu.st   have,  in  many 

I  if  he  is  to  get  into  active  business 

axul  If  he  is  to  move  freely  to  and  from 
his  own  home.  These  he  must  have  if 
OPA  is  to  keep  faith  with  those  who 
fought  for  this  Nation  and  its  people.  It 
Is  indeed  a  .'shabby  situation  which  re- 
quires that  these  returning  heroes  beg 
for  one  or  two  tires  for  the  old  car"  that 
they  may  be  able  to  enjoy  those  comforUs 
and  necessities  which  you  and  I  have 
obtained  during  their  ab.sence. 

This  is  not  the  only  case  where  OPA 
has  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  re- 
turning veterans  for  tire.s.  Other  ap- 
peals have  been  received  and  other 
Claims  filed  with  OPA  with  varying  suc- 
cess. It  is  apparent,  however,  that  our 
fighting  men  must  bow  to  the  almighty 
OPA  and  humbly  beg  for  tires  before  the 
ink  on  their  discharge  c<}rtificates  be- 
comes dry. 
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Of  Nrw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Wedne.^day.  December  12.  1945 

Mr.  WOL\^ERTON  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  so-called  anliracketeer- 
ing  bill  before  the  House  is  designed  to 
protect  trade  and  commerce  moving  be- 
tween States  against  interference  by 
violence,  threats,  coercion,  or  intimida- 
tion. 

The  hearings  conducted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Judiciary  of  the  House  during 
April  and  May  of  1942  left  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  fair-minded  person  that 
in  different  places  in  the  Nation  illegal 
and  unconscionable  practices  were  being 
piusued  that  prevented  fanners  from 
biinging  their  produce  into  large  cities 
unless  and  until  they  met  demands  of 
certain  members  of  local  teamsters 
unions  for  the  payment  of  tribute. 

These  practices  were  in  clear  violation 
of  State  laws.  Likewise  the.";e  unlawful 
practices  were  denoiinced  by  every  repre- 
sentative of  organized  labor  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee.  Tliey  left 
no  doubt  that  they  considered  these 
practices  unlawful,  against  good  morals, 
and  harmful  to  the  cause  of  organized 
labor. 

These  representatives  of  organized 
labor,  while  leaving  no  doubt  that  they 
condemned  all  such  extortion  practices, 
nevertheless  expressed  the  fear  that  the 
hill  contained  language  that  would  de- 
stroy certain  acknowledged  and  recog- 
nized rights  of  labor  in  its  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  conditions  complained  of. 
There  was  no  objection  upon  their  part 
to  deal  with  acts  of  extortion,  or  acts  of 
violence,  in  connection  tlierewith.  They 
also  felt  that  present  existing  State  laws 
were  sufflcient  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

My  vote  against  the  bill  at  that  time 
was  based  upon  the  fear  above  expressed, 
and.  secondly,  because  there  was  suffl- 
cient law  in  each  of  our  States  to  prose- 
cute acts  of  extortion  and.  therefore,  no 
need  of  additional  Federal  law  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose. 

The  situation  that  now  exists  with  ref- 
erence to  the  bill  (H.  R.  32  < .  now  before 
tile  House,  is  considerably  different  than 
when  such  legislation  was  previously  be- 
fore the  House.  In  the  first  place  the 
present  bill  does  not  contain  any  lan- 
guage that  in  my  opinion  would  In  any 
way  adversely  affect  present  existing 
rights  of  labor,  and.  furthermore,  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  opinion  in  the  case 
that  arose  under  the  previous  bill  leaves 
no  basis  for  the  contention  that  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  would  destroy  any 
legitimate  right  of  labor.  In  this  con- 
nection I  also  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  bill  as  drawn  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  antilabor.  It  refers  to  any 
person  guilty  of  extortion.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  such  individual  i.s  a 
member  of  a  labor  union  or  not.  It  re- 
fers only  to  mdividuals  who  practice  acts 
of  extortion  and  violence  Of  course, 
this  general  language  would  delude  a 


member  of  a  labor  union  as  well  as  any- 
one else  who  violated  the  law. 

Certainly  no  law-abiding  citizen 
would  countenance  for  e\en  a  moment 
the  acts  of  extortion  that  have  been 
fchown  to  be  practiced  against  farmeis  in 
their  Ixmest  endeavor  to  take  their  pro- 
duce into  legitimate  markets  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consuming  public. 

I  have  known  intimately  officers  and 
members  of  labor  organizations  in  Uie 
First  Congressional  District  for  many 
years.  Tliero  has  never  been  one  of  tijem 
who.  by  word.  act.  or  conduct  approved 
of  the  acts  of  certain  mdividuals  in  the 
labor  movement  that  has  given  ri.se  to 
t!ie  neces.sity  for  this  law.  I  owe  it  to  the 
good  name  of  these  law-abiding  men. 
whom  I  have  learned  over  a  period  of 
years  to  honor  and  respect  in  iheir  en- 
deavor to  advance  tlie  welfare  of  workers, 
to  vote  for  a  measure  that  makes  un- 
lawful extortion  committed  m  the  name 
of  organized  labor,  or  otherwise,  by  thoFC 
who  do  not  recognize  their  dut>'  as  citi- 
zens or  respect  their  obligations" as  mem- 
bers of  labor  unions.  And  certainly  I  ewe 
a  duty  to  the  farmers  wlio  seek  to  do 
notliing  more  than  cari-y  on  legitimate 
ti^de  in  .supplying  consumers  with  the 
necessities  of  life. 

I  had  hoped  that  local  and  State  law 
enforcement  officers  in  oiir  large  cities, 
where  the  violations  usually  occur,  would 
measure  up  to  a  complete  fulfil Iment  of 
their  duties  as  such  officers  and  enforce 
the  laws  against  extortion  and  violence 
in  cases  aflfectir.g  our  farmers  But  un- 
fortunately in  many  instances  they  have 
not  done  so.  This  failure  makes  it  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  step  in  and  do  this  all- 
important  job  of  protecting  law-abiding 
citizens  from  acts  of  extortion  and  vio- 
lence. 

For  the  above  reasons  I  shall  vote  for 
the  pending  bill. 


DTtinijill/.a 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i^*'N   EDWIN  C   JOHNSON 

IN  THK  8KNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  12  ^legUlatiiH!  day 
of  Monday.  October  29),  1945 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  a  group  of  American  soldier* 
on  Mindanao  have  .sent  me  a  letter  re- 
lating to  demobilization.  The  letter  i« 
addressed  to  the  Congress  and  it  is  most 
thought -provoking  and  indicates  what 
American  soldiers  in  far-away  places  are 
thinking.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  REcoai). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
v,'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recx>rd. 
as  follows: 

MiMDAMAo:  Sovember  1945. 

The  Conffrest  o/  the  United  States,  Washing 
ton,  D.  C: 

WHAT    IS    THT    SCOKT-* 

We  who  are  stationed  here  co  IHndsnao. 
Without  a  single  exception,  have  he«u  taught 
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that  our  Government  is  democratic  In  spirit 
and.  therefore  looics  out  lor  the  welfare  and 
protection  of  Its  citizens— in  short  the  recog- 
nition of  the  dignity  of  man  to  the  effect 
that  he  18  not  Imposed  upon  by  any  depart- 
ment,   pressure    group   or   clique.     We    have 
been  further  taught    that  we  were  sent  to 
this  remote  and  desolate  island  in  the  Pacific 
to  insure  freedoms — freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  worship,  freedom  of  the  press,   and 
freedom  from  want — to  all  of  its  inhabitants. 
We   have   been  propagandized   to   the  effect 
that  we  must  give  these  "four  freedoms"  to 
the  entire  world  of  which  a  failure  to  do  so 
would  means  chaos  and  slavery  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  posterity.     This  Is  the  score  that 
brought  us  to  this  island  and  sent  millions 
of  OUT  tudiea  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
thousands  to  unknown  islands  from  which 
they  shall  never  depart. 

We  appeal  to  ycu  gentlemen  of  Congress 
because  we  have  that  constitutional  right; 
because  you  are  delegated  the  power  by  the 
people  to  be  used  in  guaranteeing  our  free- 
dom and  welfare;   because  it  is  you  gentle- 
men  of   Congress   that   the   dictatorial    and 
military-caste  conscious  Departments  of  War 
and  Navy,  can  be  forced  to  treat  the  men 
in   their   services   as   competent    indlviduaLs 
with  a  mind  of  their  own,  and  a  definite  life 
to  live,  a  home  to  establish,  and  maintain, 
rU  of  which  cannot  be  realized  in  the  serv- 
ices, and  because  you  are  the  only  hope  for 
the  solution  of  our   problems,  your   failure 
to  solve  them  or  to  give  satisfactory  answers 
to  them  leaves  their  ultimate  solution  in  the 
hands  of  us  who  are  now  here  on  Mindanao 
and  throughout  the  world,  upon  our  return 
to  civilian  life. 

We  want  to  know  upon  what  basis  the 
European  theater  was  considered  practically 
93  percent  of  the  world's  victory  and  lay  in 
the  defeat  of  Germany.  Why  was  all  enter- 
tainment of  any  value  sent  to  the  European 
theater,  while  a  few  reprobates  were  sent 
to  the  Faciflc  theater;  why  was  the  best  food, 
equipment,  and  greater  number  of  person- 
nel sent  to  European  theater  while  the  Pacific 
theater  received  left-overs?  We  want  to 
know  further  why  the  war  in  Europe  was 
considered  as  the  battlefield  so  large  and 
Important  that  the  Pacific  war  against  Japan 
was  considered  merely  as  a  skirmish  of  little 
importance? 

Coi'ld  the  great  importance  given  to  the 
defeat  of  Germany  be  related  to  the  growth 
of  great  industrial  establishments,  scientific 
developments,  and  military  efficiency?  Could 
this  Importance  have  related  to  the  fact  that 
these  progressive  and  aggressive  strides 
threatened  to  end  economic  domination  of 
the  world  by  a  few  ruling  families  of  the 
Allied  nations?  Could  this  importance  be 
attached  to  the  abolishment  of  the  last  vestige 
of  the  definite  and  common-sense  policy  of 
prohibiting,  for  all  time,  marriage  outside  of 
the  white  race,  thereby  Justifying,  encourag- 
ing;, paving  the  way  and  sanctioning  inter- 
marriage of  Negroes  and  whites  in  the  United 
States  and  all  European  countries? 

This  entire  Pacific  theater  of  war  has  never 
been  considered  as  a  major  objective.  The 
newspapers  gave  and  are  giving  little  pub- 
licity to  all  that  the  men  have  done  and 
are  doing  here.  The  radio  Is  filled  with  the 
grand  Job  that  was  done  and  is  being  done 
In  Germany:  the  picture-production  com- 
panies have  filled  and  are  continuing  to  fill 
e%'ery  theater  at  home  and  throughout  the 
•world  Including  all  GI  movies,  with  anti- 
German  propaganda  of  which  we  are  fed  up 
while  on.  the  other  hand  there  has  been 
practically  no  distribution  by  theater  or  pub- 
lications, or  by  lecture,  any  propaganda  to 
build  a  win  to  utterly  annihilate  the  'Sons 
of  Heaven"  whose  greatest  glory  was  killing 
Americans  and  sabotaging  America  from 
coast  to  coast,  on  the  farm  land,  in  the  cities. 
In  the  schools,  especially  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. University  of  Oregon,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  Yes.  gentlemen  of 
Coneress.  our  Government  and  our  fine  War 
auci  Navy  Departments  have  been  and  are  so 


busy  shoving  German  propaganda  down  our 
throats  by  way  of  orientation  of  Informa- 
tion and  Education  Division  by  lectures 
given  by  those  men  elevated  to  position  of 
gentlemen,  in  name  only,  by  your  congres- 
sional acts;  by  way  of  the  press;  by  way  of 
radio:  by  way  of  the  pulpit;  that  the  Pacific, 
Asiatic  war  with  its  far-flung  battlefields 
became  in  the  eyes  of  that  part  of  the  world 
not  involved  directly  In  its  prosecution  only 
a  minor  skianlsh. 

We  have  been  propagandized  to  believe 
our  gentlemen  by  act  of  Congress  who  are  in 
charge  of  demobilization  have  evolved  a  dem- 
ocratic policy  which  Is  fair  to  all.  Yes.  they 
worked  out  the  Infamous  and  notorious  point 
system.  They  justify  this  greatest  display 
of  incompetence  in  the  history  of  all  War 
Departments,  upon  the  basis  that  the  men  in 
the  service  requested  it,  which  is  a  down- 
right lie  because  only  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  enlisted  men  were  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  voice  their  wishes.  Following  true 
to  form  it  seems  rather  definite  that  the 
wishes  of  European  theater  troops  were  fol- 
lowed; also  those  of  State-side  members  of 
our  armed  defense. 

How  can  the  War  Department  with  any 
degree  of  sanity  attempt  to  propagandize  us 
to  believe  that  any  person  in  the  armed 
forc3s  of  the  United  States  with  Q'i  to  3 
years  active  service  should  have  a  priority 
discharge  over  the  person  with  from  3  to  5 
years  active  service?  Why  does  the  War 
Department  and  the  military  display  their 
stupidity  by  attempting  to  make  us  believe 
that  the  young  man,  the  unmarried  man,  the 
childless  couples  are  all  the  cream  of  a 
military  machine  and  are  so  deserving  as  to 
be  the  first  called  to  military  dictatorial  rule 
and  the  last  to  be  relieved  from  it?  And 
what  is  more  we  want  to  know  why  enough 
of  you  gentlemen  of  Congress  stood  by, 
thereby  sanctioning  their  stupidity? 

We  are  not  so  childish  in  our  thinking, 
gentlemen  of  Congres,  that  we  cannot  detect 
the  appreciation  of  our  services  rendered  In 
this  theater  cf  war.  by  you  and  the  military. 
You  have  definitely  shown  it  by  your  undi- 
vided attention  to  evacuation  of  troops  from 
Europe  and  a  snails  p'ace  evacuation  for 
troops  of  Asiatic  Pacific  theater. 

Gentlemen  of  Congress  our  intelligence 
has  been  taken  so  lightly  that  the  War 
Department  and  the  military  with  your 
O.  K.  have  with  flowery  phrases  and  pitiful 
and  stupid  mcanirg  attempted  to  make  us 
believe  that  men  from  40  years  down  to  35 
have  more  responsibility,  more  to  live  for 
than  young  unmarried  men,  young  married 
men  with  no  children  and,  therefore,  shall 
get  priority  in  returning  to  civiliau  life. 
Such  policy  is  being  carried  out  and  none  of 
those  aged  gentlemen  whom  you  call  the 
backbone  of  the  Nation  are  at  home  now 
while  the  young  men  who  slushed  through 
the  mud.  blocd.  and  grime  to  destroy  the 
enemy  are  still  isolated  here  on  Mindanao 
because  they  happened  to  be  young  with 
nothing  to  live  for  except  the  hardships  and 
tragedy  of  the  battlefield. 

As  we  stated  before,  gentlemen  of  Con- 
gress, we  are  not  so  childish  as  to  miss  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  War  Pepartment' 
and  the  military's  action  which  has  to  date 
been  sanctioned  by  enough  of  you  to  be  put 
into  operation.  Yes;  action  that  returned 
physlcr.lly  fit  men  for  military  duty  to  their 
homes  after  the  long  and  strenuous  term 
of  2  months  in  disease-infected  Philippines 
while  there  are  those  here  new  who  had  over 
36  months  of  this  grand  and  glorious  Jungle 
paradise  of  the  Pacific  with  no  assurance 
as  to  when  they  will  follow  those  who  are 
so  much  more  Important  to  their  country — 
the  40-ycar-olds.  the  '"Se'ers."  and  "SSers" 
who  are  alleged  by  the  War  Department,  the 
military,  and  sanctioned  by  you.  tc  be  the 
greatest  contributors  to  the  progress,  growth, 
and  welfare  of  our  United  States  of  America. 
We  do  not  at  this  time,  gentlemen  of  Con- 
gress, wish  to  cover  the  War  Departments 
and  military's  action  which  you  have  so  freely 


sanctioned*  however,  we  do  want  you  to 
know  some  objectives  which  we  have  seen  In 
their  acticii,  which  are  as  follows- 

1.  Security  of  positions. 

2.  Political  entrenchment,  and 

3.  Militairy  caste  crazy. 

Gentlemen  of  Congress,  we  are  aware  cf 
the  problems  of  far-reaching  consequences 
created  bt  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
and  which! you  were  so  united  with  them  that 
you  failed!  to  halt  their  growth.     Where  are 
the  great  jPacific  and  Atlantic  United  States 
Navies?     tThere  is  our  mighty  merchant  fleet? 
Ycu  kncvr  as  well  as  we  that  when  Japan 
and  Gernjany  were  threatening  domination 
of  our  possessions  every  kind  of  oceangoing 
craft  was  used   in  rushing   troops  for   their 
defense.    Pomfort  of  troops  was  secondary. 
Troops  aild  supplies  were  moving  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream  to  all  parts  of  the  world.     The 
War  and  llavy  Departments  handled  the  great 
and   burdening  problem  of  logistics  swiftly 
and    efflcipntly.     Which  clearly   proves   that 
logistics  Involved  in  demobilization  can  be 
handled  liiuch  faster  because  cf  use  of  ships 
which   in  time  of  war  transported   supplies 
and  equipment  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  can 
now  be   used  in  transporting  troops  and   If 
the  samei  Initiative  were  used  by  the  War 
Department  and   military  against  the  Jap- 
anese as  against  the  people  of  Germany  there 
would  be  several  Japanese  craft  transporting 
American  troops  to  the  homeland  today,  but 
the  Japanese  are  favored  by  being  "Sons  of 
Heaven"  ind  are  getting  priority  on  American 
ships   engaged   In   returning   them    to   their 
home,  wHile  we  Americans  continue  to  wait. 
All  in  th«  name  of  economy,  a  good  one,  over- 
shadowing Dr.  Goebbels'  propaganda. 

It  Is  said  by  some  that  there  must  be  con- 
veniences added  to  converted  troop  ships 
for  men  waiting  transportation  home.  We 
unanimoMsly  say  the  hell  with  that  line 
and  brii^g  on  any  craft  that  will  carry  a 
soldier  tfc  the  United  States. 

We.  wio  are  here  on  this  island,  heard  of 
your  gre^t  Navy  Day.  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  that  there  are  troops  waiting  for  those 
very  ships  and  have  been  for  over  4 
months  (while  the  brass  and  braid  put  on 
the  eyeM^lash  and  guzzle  liquor?  Could  this 
great  dai  have  been  the  cause  of  postponing 
our  sallifig  date  and  even  today  has  delayed 
announcing  a  definite  date?  . 

Gentletnen  of  Congress,  we  know  the  an- 
swers toi  these  questions  which  are  shown 
by  the  gratitude  of  our  War  and  Navy  De- 
partment in  their  Inaction  to  get  us  home 
and  leavfing  us  all  the  great  advantages  of 
gazing  d|iy  after  day  toward  an  empty  har- 
bor, our  ttent  city,  dusty  highway  and  deso- 
late hill$. 

Not  rebllzing  their  folly,  the  brass  in  the 
War  De|)artment,  sent  to  this  Island  the 
famous  ;    Ninety-third      Division.  They 

strengthened  their  folly  to  the  degree  of  the 
Intelligence  of  Jackasses  when  they  brought 
them  injto  contact  with  all  troops  (white) 
on  this  hsland  and  especially  with  those  of 
the  Thiitty-first  Division  and  attached  units. 
We  k^ow  of  the  Ninety-thirds  inefficiency. 
We  know  their  record  for  unreliability  in 
battle.  rWe  do  not  hold  their  incompetence 
against  jthem  but  when  they  come  here 
crowdint  us  off  highways  Into  canyons, 
abusing  their  authority  as  MP's  and  acting 
in  generjp.l  that  they  won  the  "dam"  war  and 
the  Thi*ty-flrst  Division,  attached  units  and 
other  wtiite  personnel  should  "hell "  them, 
then  wej  as  one.  object  to  their  "dam"  over- 
bearing attitude  and  as  a  result  lives  have 
been  lc*t.  No  amount  of  jjropagandizing 
will  eraie  the  differences  that  exist  between 
the  two  classes  of  troops.  This  situation 
grows  worse  with  each  passing  day  while  our 
transpotts  He  idle. 

Not  atily  do  these  famous  troops  of  the 
Ninety-tfhird  show  their  true  color  in  their 
every  a<Jtivity.  here  they  have  «p>enly  made 
their  bclast  that  they  were  In  this  war  and 
upon  return  the  white  girls  will  be  available 
and  sul^ect  to  their  will.    Such  sUtementA 
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forewarn  that  when  they  attempt  to  exercise 
such  attitude  they  will  melt  as  snowballs  in 
hell. 

Yes,  gentlemen  of  Congress,  we  leave  It  to 
you  to  decide  If  there  are  problems  to  be 
solved  and  we  Inquire  as  one  man  why  you 
stand  by  and  uncheck  the  dictatorial  policy 
rammed  down  our  throats  by  the  brass  and 
braid. 

After  being  subjected  to  dictatorial  brass 
and  braid  policy  frc»n  3  to  5  years  we.  gen- 
tlemen of  Congress,  as  one  man  are  searching 
for  the  reason  we  fought  this  war  and  with 
each  passing  day  on  Inaction  in  returning 
us  to  the  United  States  of  America  we  find  it 
more  difficult  to  locate. 

We  believe,  gentlemen  of  Congress,  that  an 
executed  wrong  cannot  be  righted,  but  with 
vision,  determination,  and  the  courage  to 
act.  the  original  wrong  can  be  eliminated, 
thus  ending  all  chances  for  a  repeat.  We 
mean  that  by  promptly  executing  the  dis- 
charge plan  you  will  accomplish  the  end  of 
a  subwrong — incompetence  and  inefficiency 
In  returning  troops  to  their  homes  even 
though  the  Imprint  shall  always  remain. 

Gentlemen  of  Congress,  we  are  agreed  to 
the  man  that  you  are  faced  with  a  challenge 
which  has  many  problems  that  must  be 
solved.  We  are  also  agreed  to  the  man  that 
the  objectives  for  which  we  were  involved 
In  this  war  are  so  remote  that  they  are 
invisible. 

We  are  further  agreed  as  one  man,  gentle- 
men of  Congress,  that  part  of  the  so-called 
objectives  of  this  World  War  11  may  be 
retrieved  if  you  act  with  wisdom,  speed,  and 
efficiency  In  getting  down  to  realities  which 
must  result  in  getting  us  home  without 
delay. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  12  ilCQislative  day 
of  Monday.  October  29>,  1945 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  His  Excellency  Pedro  G. 
Beltran,  Ambassador  of  Peru,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Pan  American  Society  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Northern  New  England. 
Inc..  on  Wednesday.  November  14.  1945. 
at  Boston.  Mass.  In  his  address  appears 
a  statement  which  I  wi.sh  to  read  at  this 
time.  Let  me  observe  that  it  character- 
izes the  quality  and  very  great  interest 
which  we  should  have  in  the  address. 
In  speaking  of  the  American  Republics, 
Ambassador  Beltran  said: 

We  have  to  draw  together  for  our  very 
safety.  Our  governments  have  realized  It. 
The  resolutions  passed  at  the  Inter-American 
Conference  in  Mexico  City  bear  witness  to  it. 
The  proposed  Inter-American  Treaty  that 
will  soon  be  negotiated  and  which  is  to  im- 
plement the  Mexican  resolutions  is  another 
proof  of  it.  This  is  all  In  the  right  direction. 
Yet  can  we  claim  that  it  is  enough?  I  say 
that  it  Is  not  becatise  we  need  something 
more.  It  is  not  only  the  governments  that 
should  get  together.  It  is  the  peoples  of  our 
different  countries  that  should  become  alive 
to  the  need  for  getting  closer  to  each  other. 
Then  we  shall  t>e  on  firmer  ground.  When 
public  opinion  becomes  insistent  there  is 
nothing  else  left  for  governments  to  do  than 
to  fall  in  line.  On  the  other  hand,  official 
action  when  not  duly  b:;ckcd  by  a  general 


consensus  of  opinion  Is  ephemeral.  What  is 
done  one  day  may  be  reversed  the  next. 
This  great  country  became  what  it  is  today 
when  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thirteen  Colo- 
nies realized  that  it  was  a  question  of  life 
or  death  to  stand  together.  We  need  to 
rouse  the  same  feeliiig  all  over  the  hemi- 
sphere. There  is  no  reason  why  otir  determi- 
nation to  remain  sovereign  and  independent 
nations  should  be  in  the  way.  Rather  it 
should  make  us  realize  that  to  defend  that 
very  sovereignty  and  independence  we  are 
In  need  of  each  others  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  liave  caused  an  esti- 
mate to  be  made  by  the  Public  Printer  of 
the  cost  of  printing  the  address  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  The  estimate, 
which  is  submitted  with  the  copy  of  the 
address,  indicates  the  cost  will  be  $130. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres-s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Now  that  the  war  has  come  to  an  end  at 
last  it  seems  appropriate  to  take  stock  before 
its  lessons  are  forgotten.  President  Truman, 
in  his  Navy  Day  speech,  said:  "We  have 
learned  the  bitter  lesson  that  the  weakness 
of  this  great  Republic  invites  men  of  ill  will 
to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  civiliza- 
tion all  over  the  world  "  I  do  not  think  any- 
body will  be  inclined  to  question  this  for  if 
Hitler  had  only  known  what  this  couhtry  was 
capable  of,  he  never  would  have  been  so 
crazy  as  to  start  the  struggle.  This  Is  some- 
thing to  bear  In  mind  forever  In  the  future. 
It  Is  true  that  the  enemy  is  now  prostrate. 
But  so  it  was  in  1918  and  yet  it  has  been  our 
lot  to  witness  how  conditions  can  be  made 
to  change  in  a  tragic  way  in  the  matter  of 
only  a  few  years. 

Let  us  remember  also  that  the  war  was  not 
wen  easily.  Referring  to  the  days  between 
Pearl  Harbor  and  Stalingrad  and  El  Alamein, 
General  Marshall  has  this  to  say  in  his  re- 
cent report:  "In  those  hours  Germany  and 
Japan  came  so  close  to  complete  dbminailon 
of  the  world  that  we  do  not  yet  reauHe  how 
thin  the  thread  of  Allied  survival  had  been 
stretched."  For  this  gieat  democracy  was 
caught  unprepared.  Fortunately  it  had  time 
to  get  ready  before  it  was  too  late.  Bat  thiS 
was  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  si.age  of 
scientific  development  reached  at  the  time 
did  not  make  it  possible  for  the  enemy  to 
attack  America  as  long  as  the  British  were 
holding  them  in  Europe,  at  first  alone  and 
later  on   together  with  the  Russian.-:. 

But,  will  it  be  so  In  the  future?  Can  you 
afford  ever  to  run  the  same  rLsk  again?  The 
present  strength  of  this  great  Nation,  un- 
equaled  in.  history,  must  not  delude  anyone 
Into  complacency.  In  the  future  there  will 
be  no  time  to  get  ready;  one  will  have  to  be 
ready  from  the  start.  A  few  weeks,  perhaps 
a  few  days,  might  make  all  the  difference, 
even  though  the  enemy  may  have  to  strike 
from  far  away.  Let  me  refer  again  to  Gen- 
eral Marshall's  report.  He  quotes  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  from  the  estimate  he  asked 
General  Arnold  to  prepare  on  the  capability 
of  modern  weapons  in  his  own  field  of  action. 
It  reads  as  foUows;  "All  of  these  weapons 
and  their  possible  combinations  make  the 
air  approaches  of  a  coimtry  the  points  of  ex- 
treme danger."  "Many  Americans  do  not  yet 
understand  the  full  Implication  of  the  form- 
less rubble  of  Berlin  and  of  the  cities  of  Ja- 
pan. With  the  continued  development  of 
weapons  and  techniques  now  known  to  us, 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Pittsburgh.  Detroit. 
Chicago,  or  San  Fiaucisco  may  be  subject 
to  annlhUatlon  from  other  coutiuents  in  a 
matter  of  hours." 

This  is  not  a  warning  to  the  United  States 
alone:  it  is  a  warning  to  all  the  countries  cf 
this  hemisphere.  We  are  all  in  the  same 
danger.  Tliese  weapons  knew  no  frontiers 
and  distances  mean  very  little.  The  euemy 
does  not  have  to  reach  Panama  to  destroy 
the  Canal.    A  base  almost  anywhere  along 


the  Pacific  seslx>ard.  from  Mexico  to  Peru, 
might  be  sulScient  lor  that  The  same  can 
be  said  of  the  Caribbean  coast  of  Central 
America,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela.  The 
Brazilian  bulge,  so  far  away  from  this  coun- 
try. 18  of  vital  importance  for  its  defense. 
During  the  war  it  was  the  convenient  Jurap- 
Ing-ofl  place  for  planes  flying  across  to 
Africa.  One  can  well  imagine  tHe  far  greater 
importance  it  would  have  in  any  future 
struggle.  An  enemy  beachi>eacl  in  any  of 
our  countries  would  be  a  threat  to  all  the 
others.  You  cannot  think  any  longer  of  the 
piecemeal  defense  of  the  hemisphere.  No 
country  c;in  be  safe  unless  it  can  rely  on 
effective  support  from  the  other*.  In  future, 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  will 
stand  or  fall  together.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem  today,  when  you  have  reached  the 
zenith  of  your  power,  your  security  is  much 
more  tied  up  with  tliat  of  the  hemisphere 
than  in  t^ie  past. 

We  have  thus  become  more  interdependent 
than  ever  before;  in  fact,  we  have  reached  a 
d^ree  of  interdependence  that  notxxly  could 
foresee  before  the  latest  scientific  progress 
that  made  possible  new  weapons  of  trenoca- 
dous  (>ower  that  can  be  directed  to  their 
targets  by  remote  control  from  unbeliev- 
aLle  distances  to  carry  out  their  mission  of 
destruction.  Nor  Is  there  anything  to  com- 
plain of  in  this  greater  interdependence  be- 
tween cur  countries  if  we  take  due  account 
of  it  and  act  accordingly  drawing  our  ranks 
closer  together.  We  shall  then  be  all  the 
stronger  as  the  resources  of  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere are  so  much  greater  than  those  of  any 
of  its  component  parts.  We  have  to  draw 
together  fcr  our  very,  safety.  Our  govern- 
ments have  realized  it.  TTie  resohitions 
passed  at  the  Inter-American  Conference  in 
Mexico  City  bear  witness  cf  it.  The  pro- 
posed Inter-American  Treaty  that  will  soon 
be  negotiated  and  which  is  to  ioaplemeut  the 
Mexico  resolutions,  is  another  proof  of  It. 
This  is  all  In  the  right  direction.  Yet  can 
we  claim  that  it  is  enough?  1  say  that  It  Is 
not  because  we  need  something  more.  It  is 
not  only  the  governments  that  should  get 
together.  It  Is  the  peoples  of  our  different 
countries  that  sliould  become  alive  to  the 
need  for  gettlnp  closer  to  each  other.  Then 
v.e  shall  be  on  firmer  ground. 

When  public  opinion  becomes  insistent 
there  Is  nothing  else  left  for  governments  to 
do  than  to  fall  in  line.  On  the  other  hand, 
official  action  when  not  duly  backed  by  a 
general  consensus  of  opinion  is  epiiemeral. 
What  Is  done  one  day  may  be  reversed  the 
next.  This  great  country  became  what  it 
Is  today  when  the  inhabitants  cf  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies  realized  that  it  was  a  Question 
of  life  or  death  to  stand  tceether.  We  need 
to  rouse  the  same  feeling  all  over  the  hemi- 
sphere. TTiere  is  no  reason  why  our  deter- 
mination to  remain  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent nations  should  be  in  the  way.  Rather 
It  should  make  us  realize  that  to  defend 
that  very  sovereignty  and  Independence  we 
are  in  need  of  each  other's  support. 

Can  we  say,  however,  that  everything  has 
b?en  done  In  the  past  or  is  being  done  nt 
present  to  rouse  public  opinion  In  our  coun- 
tries to  thi.s  need  for  greater  cooperation  and 
more  intimate  understanding  among  Amer- 
icans, in  whichever  country  they  may  happ>en 
to  live?  In  any  case,  we  must  admit  that 
we  are  yet  very  far  from  that  goal.  The 
people  in  one  nation  are  not  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  the  others.  They  feci 
strangers  when  they  venture  in  this  hemi- 
sphere outside  their  cwn  country.  This  we 
cannot  allow  to  continue.  The  greatest  con- 
tribution tiiat  we  can  make  to  the  future 
security  of  each  of  our  countries  is  to  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  this  great  task  of  bringing 
our  peoples  closer  together,  of  inakmg  them 
trust  each  other,  of  brinf::ng  about  real 
understanding,  in  short,  of  developing  that 
genuine  friendship  which  make*  one  feel 
at  heme  in  somebody  else  s  Ut.d. 
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1   thiiiK   that   this   Is  the  proper   time   to 
set  to  work.     There  is  no  longer  any  reason 
for    that    mistrust    of    the    colossus    of    the 
north  so  prevalent  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
in  the  past.     Facts  speak  louder  than  wordg 
and   nobody   can  question   today   that   the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  based 
on  these  two  basic  principles:    first,  respect 
for  the  sovereignty  and  territorial   integrity 
of    the    other    countries,    however    small    cr 
weak  they  may  be;  and,  second,  noninter- 
ference m  their  internal  afTnirs.    Because  it 
Wis  not  always  so  in  the  past,  untold  harm 
was  done.     The   Monroe   Doctrine   has   been 
a  cornerstone   of   the   independence   of   the 
Americas.     Yet  It  could  never  bring  us  to- 
gether as  long  as  there  was  reason  to  fear 
that  under  its  guise  the  most  powerrul  mem- 
ber of  the  community  could  impose  on  the 
weak.     For  it  is  only  human  to  sense  more 
the   immediate  danger   than   the   potential 
one  from  afar.     In  fact.  pro-Nazi  elements 
in  the  other  American  countries  still  thought 
they  could   play   on   this   fear  to  stir   anti- 
American  feeling  durlrg  the  war. 

And  so  the  time  has  come  when  v.-e  should 
ask  ourselves  what  Is  tiie  best  approach  to 
the  problem    To  get  people  to  trust  and  un- 
derstand each  oth«r.  to  feel  friendly  toward 
each  other,  you  must  try  and  get  them  to- 
gether.     They    must    have    dealings    among 
themselves  and  see  as  much  as  possible  of 
each  other.    This  is  the  proper  human  ap- 
proach   to   what    is   nothing    but    a   human 
problem.     It   is  most   unfortunate,   for   this 
reason,  that  neither  you  in  this  country  nor 
we  in  the  South  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting      this      hemisphere      whenever      we 
traveled    abroad.     Both   here   and   in   Latin 
America   a   very   large   proportion   of   people 
Is  found  familiar  w'.th  European  countries, 
yet    wha  know    hardly    anything    of    other 
American  countries.    Perhaps  this  was  bound 
to   be    so    in    the    past.     However,    it    is   not 
only   in  our  traveling  habits  that  we  were 
drawn  more  to  other  lands.    With  our  trade 
It  was  Just   the  same,  and  here  is  a  point 
to  which   I  think  should   be  given   a  great 
deal  of  consideration  because  so  far.  rather 
than    shaping    our    fiscal    policies   so    as    to 
develop    the    mnx'mv.m    commercial    Inter- 
course between  (u  .  cotlntries.  we  have  gone 
In  the  opposite  direction.    Governments  may 
be  thinking  of  new  treaties  to  bind  our  na- 
tions together  yet  their  policies  have  tended 
to   make   it  proirressivcly   harder   for   us   to 
trade  among  ourselves.    They  have  thus  been 
driving   our    peoples    apart.      A    typical    ex- 
ample  is   to   be   found   in   the   tariff    policy 
of  this  country.    Let  me  give  3-ou  seme  figures. 
According  to  tho  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission,  in  1932,  33'2   percent  of  JNjnerican 
Imports  from  all  countries  had  to  pay  duties, 
whereas  less  than  29  percent  of  imports  from 
Latin    America    were    subject    to    the    tariff. 
But  In  1937.  only  less  than  414  percent  of 
Imports    from    kU    sources    were    dutiable, 
whereas    over   4£i    percent    of    Imports    from 
Latin  America  came  under  the  tariff.     Fur- 
thermore, the  duties  charged  represented  less 
than  37  percent  of  the  value  of  the  goods 
brought  Into  this  country  from  nonheml- 
spheric  sotirces,  whereas  It  was  equal  to  47' 2 
p?rccnt  in  the  case  of  imports  from  Latin 
America. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  how  can  we  expect  a  real 
feeling  of  solidarity  to  develop  among  the 
peoples  of  this  hemisphere  as  long  as  such  a 
policy  prevails?  Do  you  not  think  this  may 
make  it  a  little  hard  at  times  for  the  people 
south  to  understand  your  sincerity  when  you 
talk  of  the  good-neighbor  policy?  It  is  true 
that  things  are  not  quite  is  bad  today,  due 
to  the  trade  a':reements  negotiated  since 
1937.  But  what  I  am  driving  at  is  the  fact 
that  Instead  of  tending  to  bring  our  peoples 
together  governments  have  been  acting  as  if 
they  wanted  to  prevent  them  from  having 
any  dealings.  Ttiey  proclaim  loudly  that  our 
nations  should  get  closer  yet  they  make  It  as 


hard  as  possible  for  our  nationals  to  trade. 
They  want  solidarity  in  the  political  field, 
but  they  oppose  it  in  the  economic  one.  I 
ask  you:  Do  you  think  these  two  policies  are 
consistent?  Do  you  think  you  can  ever  be 
successful  in  the  first  if  you  pei'sist  in  the 
second?  And  yet,  the  figures  mentioned  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story  as,  on  top  of  the 
tariff,  you  have  quota  restrictions  which 
rigidly  limit  Imports  into  this  country.  In 
Eome  cases,  quotas  are  so  small  that  they 
amount  practically  to  prohibition. 

The  British,  in  trying  to  bring  the  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  Empire  closer  and  more 
firmly  together,  went  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, setting  up  a  system  of  imperial  pref- 
erences which  made  it  easier  to  trade  within 
the  Empire  than  with  the  outside  world. 
They  knew  that  Ihey  were  doing;  this  at  the 
risk  of  antagonizing  other  countries  and  pro- 
voking retaliatory  measures,  yet  they  thought 
it  was  worth  while  taking  these  risks  in  the 
belief  that  nothing  brings  count  ries  together 
more  than  commercial  intercourse,  because 
it  makes  people  know  and  understand  each 
other  and  each  other's  probl(ims.  There 
used  to  be  an  old  British  saying  that  "trade 
follows  the  flag."  Realistically,  they  have 
been  using  trade  to  cement  the  foundations 
of  the  flagstaff. 

By  what  I  have  Just  said  I  do  not  mean  to 
advocate  any  inter-American  preferential 
tariff  arrangements  because  the  world  should 
move  away  from  any  sort  of  diccrimination. 
The  same  merchandise  shou'd  pay  the  same 
duty  regardless  of  the  country  of  origin. 
Yet  the  tariff  can  be  drawn  up  so  that  only 
the  lightest  duties  be  levied  on  sucii  goods 
as  can  be  Imported  from  other  American 
countries.  In  othor  words,  the  policy  should 
be  reversed.  In  this  way  you  will  be  help- 
ing the  development  of  inter- American  trade 
without  any  discrimination  against  the  out- 
side world  because  if  other  ccuntries  can 
ship  the  same  goods  they  will  not  have  to  pay 
a  higher  rate.  Instead  of  driving  our  peo- 
ples apart  we  would  be  creating  conditions 
under  which  they  would  tend  to  get  to- 
gether. 

Trade  relations,  particularly  {;o  nowadays, 
do  not  stop  at  the  letter-writing  stage. 
Soon  after  commercial  relations  are  estab- 
lished the  export  and  import  managers  visit 
the  countries  with  which  they  are  doing 
business.  They  are  followed  by  the  prin- 
cipals and  by  other  mem.bers  cf  the  organ- 
ization until  this  becomes  a  rej;ular  routine 
affair.  We  know  that  from  our  own  experi- 
ence because  that  is  preciS3ly  what  hap- 
pened to  Latin  Americans  with  Europe,  with 
which  they  have  always  carried  the  bulk  cf 
their  trade.  In  fact,  relations  went  even 
further  because  the  children  were  often  sent 
to  be  educated  in  those  European  countries 
with  which  the  parents  traded.  Should  we 
be  surprised  that  so  much  of  Latin  America 
has  looked  in  the  past  to  the  outside  world 
when  we  know  that  they  had  to  go  to  other 
continents  to  find  an  outlet  for  their  prod- 
ucts? E^'ents  in  the  Old  World  have  been 
of  concern  to  us  because  our  economy  was 
dependent  on  conditions  in  the  countries 
with  whom  we  traded.  Anything  happsn- 
'ng  there  affected  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
economic  developments  in  this  country  were 
only  of  Interest  to  us  insofar  as  they  affected 
our  European  customers. 

The  war  has  made  it  necessary  to  Import 
large  amounts  of  strategic  materials  into 
the  United  States.  The  application  of  the 
tariff  has  been  suspended  in  most  cases  and 
a  large  inter-American  trade  has  developed. 
The  effect  of  this  in  drawing  us  closer  to- 
gether has  been  remarkable.  Are  we  going 
to  go  back  now  to  prewar  conditions?  Are 
we  going  to  lose  any  of  the  ground  gained? 
The  trade  policy  of  this  country  hr-s  been 
inconsistent  with  all  the  pronouncements 
and  lofty  declarations  that  we  hear  every 
day  about  inter-American  solidarity.  People 
are  much  more  Impressed  by  deeds  than  by 


words.  If  we  go  back  once  more  to  a  sys- 
tem whete  we  can  only  buy  from  you  but 
not  sell  io  you  as  in  the  past,  I  think  that 
untold  Harm  will  be  done  to  the  cause  of 
hemisphgre  solidarity.  It  Is  hard  to  realize 
the  full  extent  of  the  change  brought  about 
by  these  closer  commercial  relations  in  both 
directions  in  the  few  years  of  the  war.  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  if  by  reason  of  the  fiscal 
policy  ofi  this  country  the  other  members  of 
the  American  family  were  to  be  obliged,  once 
again,  t^  look  outside  the  hemisphere  lor 
markets  lor  their  goods.  We  can  undo  in  a 
very  short  time  what  the  necessities  of  war 
achieved. 

In  thei  past  our  trade  relations  with  this 
country  |iave  been,  as  I  have  Just  mentioned, 
mostly  o^e  way.    At  least  I  can  say  that  of 
Peru.    W|e  used  to  ship  our  products  largely 
to  Europe  and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
the    Orient.      Hardly    anything    came    here. 
But  we  Used  to  buy  a  great  deal  from  you. 
We  will  oontlnue  to  need  your  wares  after  the 
war   because   American   skill    and   technical 
knowledge   are   so  far   ahead   that   we   shall 
always  require  them.     In  the  past  we  used 
to  pay  ^r  what  we  bought  here  by  trans- 
ferring ftinds  from  other  countries  to  which 
we  sold.    Will  this  be  possible  after  the  war 
when  so  many  of  those  countries  may  not 
be  able  to  afford  to  buy  from  us  unless  we 
buy  also) from  them?    Unless  the  fiscal  policy 
of  this  tountry  is  changed  we  are  running 
the  riskj  of  not  even  being  able  to  go  en 
buying  from   you  as  much   as   in   the  past. 
Our  traqe  intercourse  may  become  even  less 
than  before.    Trade,  in  the  long  run.  is  noth- 
ing but  barter  carried  on  a  money  basis,  for 
we  pay  I  for  what  we   buy   abroad   with   the 
goods  triat  we  sell  to  other  countries.    If  we 
are  una|ile  to  sell  to  you.  and  our  customers 
are  not,  in  a  position  to  allow  us  to  buy 
dollars  (with   the   proceeds   of   our   sales   to 
them,  tiien  we  will  be  unable  also  to  buy 
In  this  inarket. 

In  m|ny  cases  your  import  barriers  may 
have  be*n  justified  in  the  past  when  you  had 
ample  i^tural  resources  and  before  ycu  had 
reached)  your  present  stage  of  economic  de- 
velopment. But,  at  present,  there  is  no  sound 
economic  reason  for  preventing  so  many  cf 
our  materials  from  coming  in.  Your  re- 
sources or  some  of  them  are  baing  quickly 
exhausted.  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch,  only  10 
days  ago,  in  a  letter  to  Representative  Gore, 
had  thli  to  say  on  the  subject:  "We  cannot 
go  on  lepleting  our  soil  and  mineral  re- 
sources as  we  have  in  the  past  7  years  with- 
out traj  Ic  results  to  our  whole  economy  and 
nations  life."  Secretary  Ickes  has  publicly 
called  a  itention  to  the  same  problem  listing 
21  mine  rals  of  which  the  United  States  has 
now  less  than  a  35-year  supply.  It  looks 
as  if  ni)body  could  question  the  fact  that 
in  man  r  cases  you  have  consumed  at  least 
what  was  easier  to  produce  and  therefore 
your  pn  -sent  domestic  sources  of  supply  nec- 
essarily imply  a  very  high  cost  of  production. 
Would  Jt  not  be  much  more  profitable  and 
wiser,  from  the  point  of  view  of  conserving: 
your  resources,  for  the  United  States  to  allow 
those  imports  to  come  in,  making  available 
to  us,  jn  this  way,  at  the  same  time,  the 
necessa|-y  exchange  to  buy  your  manufac- 
tured aiticles?  Mr.  Ickes  saj-s  that  the  United 
States  Ehould  have  access  to  the  minerals 
In  foreign  lands,  but  it  is  this  Government, 
througtt^its  fiscal  policy,  that  has  prevented 
such  njaterials  from  becoming  available  to 
Amerlcin  users  In  the  past. 

It  is  j  commonly  acknowledged  today  that 
prospeiity  cannot  be  achieved  in  any  one 
countrj  by  Itself.  It  is  also  generally  agreed 
that  y<^u  cannot  rely  entirely  on  your  do- 
mestic trade  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
amount  of  activity  and  employr:ient.  Ex- 
ports afe  a  necessary  requisite  and  the  car- 
port b^isiness  cannot  develop  unless  other 
countries  have  the  means  to  buy  from  you. 
A  morel  liberal  fiscal  policy  would  not  there- 
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fore  be  harmful  to  your  e<onomy.  You 
would  then  be  selling  more  abroad  for  the 
very  reason  that  you  would  be  buying  more. 
Your  own  economists  say  so.  This  Is  today 
the  generally  accepted  doctrire.  Now,  If  at 
the  same  time  that  this  is  economically 
sotind  it  also  helps  bring  01:  r  peoples  to- 
gether, then  the  sooner  it  Is  dene  the  better. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  that  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  to  the  :ause  of  pan- 
Amcrican  solidarity  would  be  the  development 
of  larger  commercial  intercoune  between  the 
American  countries  which  wc  uld  result  In 
their  becoming  as  Interdependent  econom- 
ically as  they  are  Interdependent  already 
from  the  point  of  view  of  thej*  defense  and 
security. 

I  can  only  think  of  one  other  way  In 
which  we  <»rt  exjntrlbute  as  muc.i.  if  rot  even 
me>re.  to  bring  about  genuine  friendsh  p  and 
good  will  between  our  peoples.  Before  I  fin- 
ish tonight  I  would  like  to  say  something  on 
that.  When  a  boy  gets  his  higher  edueatiem 
in  another  country  he  becomes  familiar  with 
its  problems.  He  gets  to  Uiilerstand  why 
thinps  are  done  In  a  different  way  than  he 
was  accustomed  to  at  home.  Ho  comes  to  see 
other  people*'  points  of  view.  There  la  no 
room  for  misunderstandings  then  for  t>eneath 
superficial  differences  we  are  Ul  as  human 
and  very  much  the  same.  It  ts  the  casual 
observer  who  goes  back  home  ^vlth  mistaken 
Ideas  of  the  peonle  because  he  Is  more  Im- 
pressed by  peculiarities  In  ha  d its  and  cus- 
toms, in  dress  and  even  in  expressions,  than 
by  the  real  human  factor  behind  our  outward 
actions  and  appearance.  This  does  not  hap- 
pen when  you  are  young  and  live  long  enough 
in  a  foreign  country.  I  do  not  favor  a  short 
postgraduate  course  because  a  boy  does  not 
have  time  enough  then  to  acquaint  h'mself 
properly  with  conditions  in  the  other  coun- 
try. He  leaves  when  the  ice  Is  barely  broken, 
when  he  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  Ird'viduals  because  he  ha»  not  had  time 
to  develop  close  friendships.  Boys  should 
rather  be  sent  for  the  whole  of  their  higher 
education.  Then  they  are  likely  to  t)e  younger 
when  It  is  easier  to  becrome  adapted  t-o  dif- 
ferent conditions.  They  wou  d  be  staying 
longer  and.  when  they  went  back  home,  they 
would  be  the  best  apostles,  the  stanchest 
advocates  of  more  InLimate  relations  between 
the  two  (xnintrles. 

They  would  continue  to  owe  allegiance  to 
their  country  of  birth,  yet  they  would  have  at 
heart  the  eievelopment  of  closer  ties  with 
their  alma  mater  with  what  in  a  way  could 
be  described  as  their  second  spiritual  home. 

Now,  how  c:an  we  get  a  large  i:iunber  of  boys 
to  go  to  other  American  countries?  As  I 
have  said  before,  in  the  past  taey  have  usu- 
ally gone  to  Europe  because  their  parent*' 
connections  were  in  Europe.  But,  in  any 
case,  if  we  let  things  alone  It  will  be  only  the 
chllelren  of  the  well -to-do  who  will  get  a  for- 
eign education.  This  is  wrong.  This  oppor- 
tunity should  be  open  to  promising  boys 
regardless  of  their  parents'  m?ans.  To  this 
end  governments  should  step  in  and  provide 
scholarships.  Although  your  Government 
can  help  more  than  any  other  one  becavise  It 
has  greater  resources  and  becmse  3rou  have 
so  many  first-class  t»lleges  In  the  United 
States,  It  should  t>e  easy  to  work  out  recip- 
rt>cal  governmental  arrangements  so  that  the 
flow  would  not  be  one  way  only.  That  would 
not  do  either.  Just  as  the  beys  from  Latin 
America  shoxild  come  here,  so  also  yours 
should  go  south.  It  Is  not  enough  for  us  to 
know  you.  for  you  cauinot  establish  one-sided 
friendship.  You  should  also  get  to  know  us. 
And  just  as  our  boys  should  learn  English,  so 
yours  should  learn  Spanish. 

I  think  the  eventual  results  of  an  inter- 
change of  students  would  surpass  the  most 
optimistic  exp>ectations.  But  v.'e  must  realize 
that,  here  again,  no  time  shculd  be  wasted 
because  It  will  take  many  years  for  these  re- 
stdta  to  materialize.    First  of  all,  cme  cannot 


expect  the  flow  of  students  to  be  very  great 
from  the  start,  regardless  of  what  may  be 
done  about  it.  It  will  take  time  to  get  par- 
ents used  to  parting  with  their  boys  and  to 
allow  them  to  go  abroad.  Then  it  will  be 
years  before  the  retiu-ning  boys  become  lead- 
ers of  public  opinion  in  their  own  countries. 
But.  however  long  It  may  wke.  no  more  solid 
foundation  can  be  found  to  make  the  peoples 
of  this  great  hemisphere  genuinely  friendly: 
friendly  through  mutual  imderstandlug, 
through  respect  for  each  other,  and  through 
personal  contacts.  We  had  an  example  of 
that  during  the  war  in  tho^e  of  our  boys  who 
had  been  broiight  up  here  and  in  England 
and  Prance  who  from  the  beginning  grasp>ed 
the  full  implications  of  the  struggle  and  went 
about  fighting  pro-Nazi  activities.  They  pro- 
vided a  strong  barrier  to  enemy  propaganda. 
They  openly  opposed  totalitarian  tendencies 
in  the  most  outspoken  way. and  they  did  a 
lot  of  good. 

The  understanding,  good-will,  and  friend- 
ship that  would  bind  our  peoples  together  if 
we  were  to  follow  the  two  courses  that  I  have 
advcKated  tonight  will  ever  be  the  only  firm 
foundation  of  hemisphere  solidarity.  Noth- 
ing should  be  left  undone  to  attain  this  end. 
But  tinlets  the  peoples  really  have  it  at  heart 
tae  governments  by  themselves  will  not  be 
able  to  achieve  much.  Let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  a  united  Western  Hemisphere  will  be. 
at  the  same  time,  otir  best  contribution  to 
the  peace  of  the  world,  for  no  group  of  na- 
tions will  fit  better  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  none  will 
have  more  at  heart  the  fulfillment  of  its 
high  mission  in  the  world,  snd  none  will  be 
more  in  agreement  with  the  very  spirit  of  the 
Charter  than  this  group  of  American  coun- 
tries who  hate  war,  who  caiuiot  be  lured  by 
any  thoughts  of  conquest  or  by  dreams  cf 
victory,  who  respect  the  right  of  others  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation  and  their  own 
happiness  in  their  own  way  Just  as  much  a^ 
they  claim  that  right  for  themselves,  who  be- 
lieve that  all  nations  should  be  equal  and 
free,  even  the  smallest  and  weakest,  and 
whose  peoples  only  want  to  be  allowed  to  pur- 
sue tbeii  peaceftil  occupations  under  their 
own  freely  elected  governments.  We  are 
firm  believers  In  International  collaboration. 
We  fail  to  see  why  it  should  not  prove  to  be 
the  key  to  the  solution  of  world  problems 
Just  as  It  is  in  our  own  American  affairs. 
Nobody  need  be  afraid  of  a  strong  Western 
Hemisphere,  for  we  do  not  want  to  be  strong 
to  abuse  our  power.  We  want  to  be  strong 
to  help  make  It  impossible  for  anyone  to 
think  again  of  conquest  and  of  Imposing  on 
the  weak.  None  of  as  likes  fighting.  But  so 
as  not  to  shirk  our  responsibility  to  the 
comnrunity  of  nations  let  us  make  ourselves 
ready  to  provide  our  full  contribution  to  the 
new  international  organization  if  ever  the 
pea(%  of  the  world  ts  again  endangered.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
bind  ever  closer  together  the  nations  of  this 
hemlfphere  is  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  of  peace  In  the  world  at  large. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

KriN    WALTER  F.  GEORG:. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  12  (legislative  day 
oi  Monday,  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from   the   Indiajiapolis   Ckimmererlai   of 


I>ecember  the  1st  regarding  the  lioidiufi 
of  press  conferences  by  the  President's 
wife  and  her  right  to  privacy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Truman  and  the  female  section  of 
the  Washiugtou  press  do  not  seem  to  be 
getting  along  too  well  together.  We  are  for 
Urs.  Truman  and  if  editors  in  general  still 
posseM  good  taste,  they  wlU  see  to  it  that 
some  of  their  correspondents  are  Instructed 
to  respect  her  privacy.  The  President's  wife 
makes  no  pretense  at  being  a  public  figtire. 
She  happens  to  be  the  "first  lady.  "  but  she 
seems  to  put  Uttle  stress  on  that  title.  First, 
she  seems  to  want  to  be  a  good  wife,  a  good 
mother,  and  a  good  hopiemaker.  and  that 
is  all  the  American  public  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect of  her.  She  is  entitled  to  privacy,  even 
if  fate  has  thrust  her  into  the  White  House. 
She  is  not  a  public  figure  and  she  seems  to 
prefer  not  to  be  one.  And  If  Uiat  is  her 
wish — and  we  think  she  exercises  good  t&st^ 
because  it  is  her  wish— we  think  her  wish 
should  be  respected — and  respected  in  more 
ways  than  one.  If  the  American  people 
desire  Mrs.  Trtmaan  to  become  a  public  flg- 
lu-e.  they  might  elect  her  to  public  office. 
We  predict  that  if  such  a  thing  could  happen, 
it  would  be  against  her  wUl. 

Mrs  Roosevelt  was  a  public  figure  by 
choice.  She  was  more  in  the  public  eye  than 
any  other  woman  who  ever  occupied  the 
White  House.  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
Mrs.  Truman  should  be  so  considered,  if  she 
does  not  choose  to  play  that  role.  Arid  we 
think  a  majority  of  the  people  will  enjoy 
for  a  while,  at  least,  a  modest  and  unassum- 
ing wife  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  hardboiled  fe- 
male press  contingent  has  a  right  to  try  to 
make  Mrs.  Truman  a  public  figure  against 
her  will  and  we  resent  their  attelnpts  to 
"pan"  her  simply  because  she  has  the  good 
taste  to  refuse  to  hold  "press  conferences" 
and  to  discuss  public  issues  which  are  none 
of  her  btislness  except  for  the  Interest  that 
might  be  shown  such  issues  by  the  ordinary 
citizen. 

The  American  people  are  unkind  and  al- 
most barbaric,  when  public  opinion  will  per- 
mit the  wife  of  the  President  to  be  8ho\ed 
around  by  a  group  of  women  featiire  writers, 
who  seem  to  believe  it  is  their  right  to  make 
a  show  out  of  the  Chief  Executive's  wife.  If 
Washington  comment  Is  to  be  taken  at  Its 
face  value.  Mrs.  Truman  seems  to  have  been 
forced  to  make  some  concessions  for  the 
sake  of  her  husband's  public  relations.  If 
the  Washington  newspaper  women  have  no 
better  taste,  their  editors  and  publishers 
should  have.  These  men.  who  must  secretly 
admire  Mrs.  Truman  for  her  stand  almost 
to  a  man.  should  see  to  it  that  their  "girls" 
are  not  rude,  pushy  and  revengeful  simply 
because  Mrs.  Truman  wants  to  play  her  role 
quietly.  Unless  the  privileges  of  the  press 
are  abused,  a  newspaper  «Ttter  has  no  right 
to  try  to  make  a  public  figure  out  of  any 
person  if  be  or  she  wants  only  to  be  left 
alone. 

And  as  for  the  President's  daughter,  we 
have  boUed  inwardly  becatise  of  occasional 
references  that  have  been  made  concerulug 
her. 

If  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truman  want  thejr  daugh- 
ter to  grow  up  as  an  average  Ameritan  girl 
that  ts  not  only  their  right  but  we  believe 
it  shows  that  they  have  good  taste.  Bein^ 
the  daughter  of  a  President  can  be  qnite 
a  handicap,  if  she  is  spied  upon  con.tantly 
by  writers  who  make  comments  sbout  her 
clothes,  her  behavior  and  her  <  v  act  in 
public.  It  Is  cruel  to  place  a  yc  :  ■/  ,  -1  In  a 
goldfish  bowl  simply  because  she  happens 
to  be  the  President's  daxoehter.  espc---"r 
when  the  young  lady  seems  to  want  nc  ..g 
BO  mtich  as  to  simply  be  left  aicme. 
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Mora!  of  Pearl  Harbor 


EXT-ENSIO:.-  Or    REAlT^.RKS 

OP 

HON.  Ll?MJ  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOUTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  12  (legislative  day 
of  Mn'ndav.  October  29i.  1945 

Mr  '  :AVi:  nk  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Moral  of  Pearl  Harbor." 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  MORAL  OT  PEARL  HARBOR 

Testifying  before  the  Congressional  Pearl 
Harbor  Committee  yesterday.  General  Mar- 
shall said  that  President  Roosevelt  had  per- 
sonally ordered  that  all  warnings  of  Imminent 
war  sent  to  field  commanders  In  the  Pacific 
should  also  include  an  instruction  to  them 
not  to  precipitate  hostilities,  but  to  wait  for 
an  overt  act  by  the  Japanese  before  hitting 
back.  That  our  field  commanders  did  so.  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  in  the  Philippines.  Is  evident 
rrom  the  result.  If  anything  had  still  been 
needed  to  knock  into  a  cocked  hat  the  sug- 
gestion insinuated  by  some  of  the  probers 
and  voiced  openly  by  their  publicity  claque 
that  President  Rocsi?velt  "plotted"'  Pearl  Har- 
bor In  order  to  drag  the  country  into  war, 
this  statement  of  the  American  Chief  of  Staff 
at  the  time  should  complete  the  Job. 

But  General  Marshall's  testimony  likewise 
points  another  lessen  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  not  to  the  clarification  of  his- 
tory, but  to  our  future  security.  And  that  Is 
the  lesson  of  the  vulnerability  of  the  democ- 
racies. Because  democracies  do  not  go  to  war, 
and  do  not  even  prepare  for  war,  until  the 
overwhelnr.lng  majority  of  the  people  is  con- 
vinced of  imminent  peril  by  overt  acts  on  the 
part  of  an  aggressor  the  aggressor  will  always 
have  the  advantage  of  them.  That  applies 
not  only  to  the  surprise  attacks  with  which 
aggressors  have  learned  to  begin  their  wars, 
but  to  the  whole  preparation  and  planning 
of  war,  In  which  the  initiative  Is  a  priceless 
advantage. 

The  Japanese  had  demonstrated  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  sneak  attack  nearly  40  j-ears 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  when  they  crippled  the 
Russian  Fleet  at  Port  Arthur.  Hitler  had 
improved  on  their  technique.  In  both  the 
military  and  diplomatic  fields,  a  fact  which 
enabled  him  to  placate  the  democracies  while 
he  prepared  for  war,  and  then  to  attack  them 
Individually  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
them  one  by  cne.  The  revelations  at  the 
Nuremberg  trial  and  the  admissions  of  the 
Japanese  leaders  themselves  have  demon- 
strated how  both  the  Nazis  and  the  Japanese 
plotted  to  wage  war  against  the  United 
States;  how  Goerlng  called  for  planes  able 
to  bomb  New  York  as  early  as  1938;  how 
Hitler  was  preparing  to  seize  Islands  in  the 
Atlantic  as  stepping  stones  to  the  Americas: 
how  Hitler  and  Matsuoka,  the  Japanese  For- 
eign Minister,  concerted  their  plans  early  in 
1941:  how  the  Japanese  war  lords  obtained 
an  undated  war  declaration  from  their  Em- 
peror and  prepared  to  put  It  Into  effect  at 
a  time  strategically  most  convenient  for 
them,  which  turned  out  to  be  December  8. 
1941.  their  time.  We  did  not  know  these 
details  then,  but  only  the  politically  blind 
could  mistake  the  purposes  which  they  had 
loudly  proclaimed  by  their  past  actions.  It  Is 
to  the  credit  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
associates  that  they  realized  the  danger  and 
did  what  they  could — through  such  measures 
as  lend-lease — to  prepare  for  it. 

Despite  this.  Pearl  Harbor  happened.  How 
far  military  negligence  or  misjudgment  was 


responsible  for  it.  or  at  least  for  the  extent  of 
the  disaster,  should  be  revealed  when  all  the 
evidence  is  in.  But  It  Is  already  clear  that 
there  were  two  main  factors  in  the  situation. 
The  first  was  the  misjudgment  of  the  spirit 
of  this  country,  which  tempted  bDth  Hitler 
and  Japan  to  attack  us  in  the  confident  ex- 
pectation of  victory.  The  second  was  the 
determination  of  the  American  Gcvernment, 
well  known  to  our  enemies,  not  to  strike  the 
first  blow,  which  enabled  them  to  plan  at 
leisure  and  to  strike  at  a  time  and  place  of 
their  own  choosing. 

In   short,   we   deliberately   surrendered   to 
our  enemies  the  element  of  surprise,  against 
which  there  can  be  no  absolute   protection, 
even  in  the  midst  of  war.    We  did  so  because 
American  public  opinion  would  not  permit 
the  Government  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
face  of  even  known  danger  without  so  split- 
ting the  country  as  to  Impair  Its  effectiveness 
for  war.    That  is  the  price  we  pay  for  liberty 
and  democracy.    If  the  price  was  high  in  this 
war.  it  Is  bound  to  be  much  higher  In  any 
future  war  fought  with  atomic  weapons.    For 
liberty  and  democracy  we  shall  continue  to 
run  whatever  risk  they  bring.    We  would  not 
have  it  otherwise.    But  unless  we  do  our  ut- 
most to  banish  war  from  this  world,  and  un- 
less, pending  this  achievement,  we  prepare 
sufficiently  not  only  to  step  tempting  power- 
ful aggressors  to  attack  us  but  aliso  to  meet 
them  with  superior  force  able  to  survive  all 
surprises,  we  may  yet  hear  history  pronounce 
the  verdict  that  we  deserve  whatever  fate  be- 
falls us. 


Weaknesses  ot  Our  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   LOUIS  LUDLOW 

■     INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  12, 1945 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I  pre- 
sent for  printing  in  the  Conghessional 
Record  a  radio  address  I  delivered  last 
night  over  the  Columbia  Broe.dcasting 
national  network,  entitled  "Weaknesses 
of  Our  Foreign  Policy."  as  foUcws: 

Cur  foreign  policy.  If  It  can  be  said  that 
we  have  one.  Is  lan-.entably  defective.  It  may 
be  expressed  in  (jne  word,  "drifting."  We 
are  drifting,  drifting,  drifting,  apparently 
without  chart  or  compass.  No  one  knows 
whither  we  are  bound  or  in  what  port  we  are 
likely  to  land,  or  whether  we  shall  remain 
forever  at  sea.  We  have  altruistic  purposes, 
but  they  are  singularly  lacking  In  strength 
and  direction.  "Without  vision  i;he  people 
perish."  We  seem  to  have  no  clsar  vision. 
We  have  no  plan  for  future  action.  Our  for- 
eign policy  is  improvised  from  day  to  day. 
AU  is  confusion. 

Let  us  face  the  naked  facts  cotirageously, 
in  a  spirit  of  camaraderie  and  helpfulness, 
for  through  constructive  criticism  and 
friendly  cooperation  we  may  ultlirately  hope 
to  find  the  right  path. 

THE    APPALLING    WORLD    PICTURE 

Four  months  after  VJ-day  what  Is  the 
world  picture?  It  is  an  appallir.g  picture. 
We  have  our  fighting  men  in  China  and  for 
all  I  know  they  may  be  killing  Chinese 
Communists  In  the  civil  war  that  Is  going  on 
there.  We  are  told  by  the  Assocl.ited  Press 
that  American  Air  Force  pilots  are  "debating 
angrily''  their  postwar  assignment  to  the 
perilous  Job  of  fiylng  airplanes  wholesale 
over  the  "hump"  from  India  and  Burma  for 
delivery  to  Chiang  Kai-shek's  forces.  The 
International  News  Service  reports  that  at 
least     11     American    planes    have     crashed 


In  this  operation,  with  untold  loss  of  Amerf- 
can    lives.     What   business   have   we   Inter- 
fering   In    the    Internal    affairs  "of    another 
country?    The  world  Is  fast  sinking  Into  the 
old  groovi  of  power  politics  where  wars  are 
spawned  tnd  I  very  much  fear  that  by  our 
fumbling  !  we    may    be    contributing    to    the 
making  o^   another  war.     We  heaf   it  said 
that  the  <ace  for  armaments  is  on  and  that 
another  wprld  war  is  looming  on  the  horizon. 
Our   two  ^ost   powerful   allies — Russia    and 
Britain— ^re   carrying   on    unilateral    activi- 
ties wholly  Inliarmonious  with  the  spirit  and 
purpose    pf    the    United    Nations    Charter. 
There  ara(  indications  that  every  nation  on 
earth   thjt    has   any   means   of   doing   so   is 
feverishly*   attempting    to    develop    Its    own 
atomic  bAmb.  so  that  It  may  get  the  drop 
on  all  ot|ier  nations  and  wipe  them  out  of 
existence^    The  world  appears  to  be  moving 
toward  aicther  atomic  war  and  the  atomic 
fever  has  risen  several  degrees  since  Novem- 
ber 20  w^en  the  announcement  was  made 
that  the  United  States  is  still  manufacturing 
atom    botnbs.    "for    experimental    purposes". 
If  the  United  States,  the  leader  among  na- 
tions,   se^s    fit    to    continue    the    manufac- 
ture of  atom  bombs  It  gives  an  excuse  to  all 
nations   to    manufacture    them    and    stack 
them  up  pending  developments.    And  what 
kind  of  a|  "one  world"  will  we  be  living  in  it 
every  nation   has  Its  stack   of  atom   bombs 
ready  to '  use  on  other  nations  whenever  a 
hair-trigger    situation    develops?     The    first 
thing  to  be  done  with  the  atomic  bomb  is  not 
to  manujacture  more  of  them  but  to  outlaw 
the  use  0f  the  bomb  In  war  by  as  tight  an 
lnternatli)nal    agreement    as    can    be    made. 

MACjARTHtJR'S  StTGGESTTON   NEGLECTED 

Nearly  |1  months  have  elapsed  since  VJ-day 
and  we  jiave  not  taken  one  single  step  to 
lmplem«tit  the  wise  suggestion  made  by 
Gen.  Dovlglas  Mac  Arthur  when,  In  accepting 
the  surrender  of  Japan,  he  spoke  of  the  futil- 
ity Of  wafr  and  said: 

"We  hajve  had  our  last  chance.  If  we  do  not 
now  devl$e  some  greater  and  more  equitable 
system  Armageddon  will  be  at  our  door. 
The  problem  basically  is  theological  and  In- 
volves a  ^iritual  recrudescence  and  improve- 
ment of  human  character  that  will  synchro- 
nize wlt4  otu-  almost  matchless  advance  in 
science,  »rt.  literature,  and  all  material  and 
cultural  developments  of  the  last  2,000  years. 
It  must  l>e  of  the  spirit  11  we  are  to  save  the 
flesh."      ' 

TIME  TO   HAKE  A  NEW   DECLARA'nON    OF  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

For-fo\|r  long  years  in  the  storms  of  war, 
we  have  »iade  world  leadership  our  business. 
We  canntt,  we  must  not  shrink  from  that 
leadership  now.  It  is  time  to  make  a  new 
and  rlngihg  declaration  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  In  that  declaration  we  should  make 
crystal  cfcar  that,  God  helping  us,  we  of  the 
United  States  of  America  Intend  in  good  faith 
and  with!  all  of  the  earnestness  and  sincerity 
we  can  command  to  help  establish  His  rule 
on  earth] 

Long  ^go,  I  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
relipious  advisory  council  to  aid  in  the  peace 
stttleme|t,  this  council  to  be  composed  of 
eminent  i  religious  leaders  who  could  speak 
in  one  vcAce — Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jew — 
for  moriM  ethics  and  Christian  Judaic  spir- 
itual principles  In  the  making  of  peace  and 
in  ordering  the  future  of  the  world.  The 
great  religious  organizations  stood  by  ready 
to  presedt  their  nominations  for  this  coun- 
cil but  Ihe  State  Department  would  have 
none  of  It. 

Therejls  a  responsibility  resting  on  the 
United  States  for  leadership  In  world  peace 
that  resls  on  no  other  nation  on  earth. 
Are  we  living  up  to  that  responsibility?  No. 
If  we  w^e  we  would  not  have  our  fighting 
men  taking  part  In  a  civil  war  in  China  and 
we  would  not  be  manufacturing  atomic 
bombs  f^r  experimental  purposes  or  for  any 
other  putpose.    We  voluntarUy  asoumed  lead- 
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wship  In  World  War  11.  We  srratbed  the  b*U 
and  we,  more  than  any  other  nat  on,  won  the 
war  which  was  to  establish  permanent  peace 
and  brotherhood  on  earth,  yet  when  our  great 
commander.  General  MacArthur,  tells  us  bow 
that  permanent  peace  may  be  estabii&hed 
and  how  civilisation  may  be  sa^'ed.  we  pro- 
ceed to  pay  no  atteritlon  to  him.  We  have  v 
done  nothing  to  encourage  a  great  moral 
and  spiritual  resurgence  which  alone  can 
bring  about  the  salvation  of  th«  world.  We 
must  not  forget  that  we  are  in  a  new  era 
now,  and  that  our  duty  henceforth  will  be  to 
do  our  very  best  to  establish  peice  on  earth 
■nd  to  saving,  instead  of  destroying,  price- 
less human  ralues. 

WE  CANNOT  ESCAPE  OtJR  REEPQNSIBUJTT 

Having  led  in  tiie  military  leadership  thftt 
brought  about  a  successful  conclusion  of  tbe 
war.  we  cannot  now,  if  we  are  true  to  our 
faith  and  loyal  to  our  promises,  refiise  to 
accept  the  moral  leadership  of  the  world 
that  miist  be  relied  on  to  convert  the  fruita 
of  military  victory  into  permanent  and  last- 
ing peace.  Tbe  world  is  looking  to  us  for 
such  leadership.  Hew  are  we  goh^  to  Jus- 
tify the  dropping  of  atom  bom :»  on  great 
cities  and  the  killing  of  hundreils  of  thou- 
■mnds  of  clTlllans.  luclufling  womm  and  chil- 
dren, unless  we  make  good  on  our  promise 
to  lead  In  redeemtnp  the  world  forever  from 
war  and  hate  and  e&tabiishlng  it  on  a  per- 
manent basis  of  peace  and  tinderstacdlng? 
Hiroshima  and  Nagftsakl  are  not  attractive 
pages  in  onr  national  history.  Itaose  colos- 
sal tragedies  can  be  Justified  only  by  a  good- 
faith  redemption  of  our  pledge  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  miULe  a  better  v/orld.  The 
finger  of  history  is  on  us  and  we  had  better 
buck  up  and  do  something. 

SITUATIOr*    HOT    HOrtLESS 

Wbat  can  we  do?  Portiuiately.  1  believe, 
the  situation  Is  not  hopeless  II  we  retrace 
our  stepa  In  the  right  direction.  America, 
first  of  all.  mtist  face  tbe  fact,  so  weU  stated 
by  General  MacArthur.  tbat  on.y  a  great 
moral  and  spiritual  leadership  can  save  the 
world  In  this  age  of  the  perfect.on  of  the 
lethal  Instruments  of  war.  America,  having 
led  the  world  In  war,  must  not  now  back 
away  from  that  moral  and  spiritaal  leader- 
ahip  in  peace.  We  cannot  escape  our  re- 
sponsibility. 

FIBST   STEP   IS  TO  OtTTLAW   THE   BOUB 

I  propose  two  things :  First.  I  propose  that 
we  exercise  our  leadership  a  little  In  connec- 
tion with  the  atomic  bomb.  Immediately 
after  VJ-day  I  Introduced  In  the  House  tbe 
following  resoJutJon: 

"Resohed.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  arid  the  per- 
sonal representative  ot  the  Preskient  on  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  Edward  R, 
Stettlnius,  Jr.,  be.  and  hereby  are.  urj;ed  to 
exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  secure  a  definite 
postwar  agreement  by  the  United  Nations  to 
ban  the  atomic  bomb  forever  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  war." 

Tbe  preparatory  comBnteslon  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  is  meeting  this  month 
and  the  General  Assembly  wi:i  meet  In 
January.  I  Bincerely  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent an  .  Mr.  Stettlnius.  our  representative 
on  the  United  Nations  Organization,  will  do 
their  t)est  to  sectn-e  an  arreement  by  the 
United  Nations  at  these  meetings  whereby 
all  of  the  United  nations  wUl  Join  In  Wnd- 
Ing  themselves  not  to  use  the  atomic  bomb 
in  warfare.  With  that  agreement  made,  we 
can  very  well  Join  all  the  other  nations  In 
developing  atomic  energy  to  serve  the  arts  of 
peace,  thus  conferring  incalctilab  e  blessings 
on  mankind. 

We  can  say  to  tbe  nations  of  the  worW. 
"If  you  will  join  us  in  outlawing  the  atomic 
bomb  as  an  Instrument  of  war  wc  will  nerer 
manufacture  another  bomb.  W<!  will  seal 
the  doors  of  our  atomic  bomb  plai  ts  and  will 
never  open  them  again." 


Tbat     would     be     one     forward    concrete 

demonstration  of  the  kind  of  postwar  lead- 
ership we  promised  mankind  when  we  were 
marshalmg  the  forces  to  victory  on  the  bat- 
tlefrontii.  and  I  cannot  imagine  any  action 
we  could  take  that  would  have  a  more  im- 
mediate or  dynamic  effect  In  ooapostng  tbe 
fears  ot  the  world  and  to  substituttng  pe«ce 
and  a  patient  outlook  hi  place  of  beetle 
preperatloDS  for  war.  As  long  as  we  make 
announcements  tbat  we  are  cnntlnuine  to 
manufacture  atomic  bombs  without  under- 
taking to  secure  an  agreement  ot  tbe  United 
Nations  to  ban  tbe  atomic  bomb  as  an  in- 
strument of  war  we  are  apptlylng  Irritants, 
instead  of  emollients,  to  the  trout>led  Inter- 
national situation  and  we  should  be  carKtU 
not  to  do  that. 

aEPASTMi3«T    OF     PEACE    AND    GOOD    WILL 

The  ctbcr  eviggestion  I  have  to  make  by 
way  of  Impro^ruig  our  foreign  policy  and 
fulfilling  our  nUsslcn  of  moral  and  spiritual 
leadership  on  which  the  biopes  oX  mankind 
now  rest,  is  that  Congress  should  proceed  to 
pass  and  tbe  President  to  algn  a  bill  I  have 
introduced  |H.  R  464&)  wluch  ia  proposed 
as  a  measure  to  lmpleix>ent  the  advice  of 
General  MacArthur  when  he  warned  that 
war  has  become  so  destructive  tbat  unless 
nations  turn  from  war  and  find  a  common 
denominator  of  peace  "Armageddon  will  be 
at  our  door  "  The  text  U  H.  R.  4648  ia  as 
foLcws: 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc^  That  there  Is  hereby 
establifilved  a  new  department  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment of  tbe  IJnited  States  to  be  known  as  the 
Department  of  Peace  and  Good  Will,  which 
slxidl  have  for  its  purpose  the  activating  of 
the  forces  of  good  will  and  mutual  tuider- 
atauding  tbrciigbout  tbe  world  and  tbe  foa- 
tering  of  amity  among  nations." 

One  way  to  help  in  winning  tbe  peace  Is  to 
dramatue  our  purpose  by  tbe  establishment 
of  a  departnvent  oX  peace  and  good  wiU. 
Why  not?  With  our  Nation  professedly  com- 
mitted to  the  creation  by  earnest  efforts  of 
a  new  woild  of  peacefiil  relations  between 
man  and  man  all  around  the  earth,  we  have 
no  governmental  agency  to  Implement  that 
endeavor — not  one.  Let  us  examine  tbe  scroll 
ot  governmental  ealabUsbmeuts  and  see  what 
we  have: 

First.  A  War  Department — fxuicUoo  to  de- 
stroy and  kill. 

Second.  A  Navy  Departisent — function  to 
destroy  and  kill. 

Third.  An  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development — function  to  invent  the  instru- 
ments tbat  destroy  and  kilL 

And  so  on. 

I  would  not  eliminate  or  depreciate  any 
one  of  these.  Iiv  the  present  posttire  of  world 
affairs  we  mu&t  have,  and  must  continue  to 
have  until  peace  is  secure,  an  adie<iuate  Army 
and  Navy.  But  after  we  have  committed  cur 
leadership,  as  we  have  in  a  thousand  solemn 
ways,  toward  bringing  abovit  a  new  and  better 
world,  patterned  even  though  imperfectly  on 
tbe  plan  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  is  It  unreasonable  to 
expect  th^t  we  shall  IxtAugurate  this  new 
era  of  peaceful  endeavors  and  make  our  Gov- 
ernment responsive  to  our  professioDs  hj 
adding  to  the  roster  of  our  governmental 
activities  a  new  department  of  peace  and 
good  will  to  protect  and  conserve  the  great 
human  values? 

WE  i^xED  A  rwmnifft  —fswMEtri  to  wn«  peace 

If  we  want  peace,  and  I  am  stire  that  aU 
American  do,  we  must  be  ready  to  fight  for  It. 

We  need  a  flgbtmg  department  that  can 
bring  more  activity  to  the  solution  of  tbe 
problem  than  the  State  Department  can 
under  fta  traditions  and  authority.  We  need 
a  department  that  can  and  will  reach  out 
around  the  earth  and  propagandize  for  peace; 
a  department  that  can  and  will  get  in  touch 
with  the  moral  and  sptritoal  forces  of  the 
world;  a  department  that  can  and  will  con- 
tact and  activate  and  unify  the  forces  to  all 


lands,  wbicb  aloc^  by  common  p' ""'  f  ••^■■<^ 
united  action  can  make  the  perm.t.t  ir  prs^-e 
oC  the  world  a  blessed  reality.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous flfiht  we  are  up  agalrist.  but  wa 
must  wto  tt — or  else  Armagaddon.  Tbe 
brotherhood  of  man,  once  a  beautiful  vision, 
has  become  a  necessity  if  the  world  Is  to 
eacape  destntcttoD. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  by  tbe  United 
States  Congress  wouid  be  notice  to  tbe  world 
that  when  we  said  we  wanted  to  be  a  good 
neighbor  to  the  family  of  natiobs  we  meant 
it.  Other  nations  are  reported  to  be  much 
confused  by  our  militaristic  preparations 
arid  are  fiBdlng  It  dUBcult  to  reconcile  our 
pilans  fur  forced  military  training  and  regi- 
mentation with  our  protestations  for  peace. 
To  those  doubttog  Thomases  la  the  family 
of  nations  tbe  passage  of  this  bill  and  ths 
creation  of  this  Department  of  Peace  and 
Good  Win  would  mean  that  we  are  going 
all-out  for  peace  and  that  we  are  not  for 
peace  with  our  tongues  In  our  cheeks.  I 
say  again  that  I9  the  recent  war  we  voltin- 
tarily  assumed  leadership  among  nations  la 
emancipating  enslaved  people  from  tyranny 
and  oppression,  and  I  ask  again.  Are  we  now 
going  to  fall  humanity  by  refusing  to  accept 
the  moral  leadership  that  Is  necessary  to 
translate  the  fruits  of  victory  toto  a  peaceful 
world  of  the  future? 

LET   ua   lEMxscBxa   oua   Bxaoic   bhs 

Before  long  the  hearts  of  our  peopl*  wUl 
be  wnmg  br  tbe  saddest  of  all  Kpectadas  in 
tbe  aftermatb  of  war — the  mcanifal  pi  or— 
sion  tbat  will  brlnir  our  beloved  dead  fiOBi 
their  temporary  graves  in  foreign  1  iiimtil— 
to  tbeic  final  resting  places  In  American  soil. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-four  tbcusand 
sevta  hundred  and  sixty-six  AmericiLns.  tb* 
flower  erf  our  manhood,  gave  the  last  full 
mea£ure  of  dcvotlOB  fluting  for  our  Sag  in 
foreign  theaters  ot  war.  and  the  bodies  of 
these  men  wiU  be  brought  back  and  com- 
mitted to  the  home  soil  of  th«  comimaf^ 
ties  from  which  tbcy  sprang  eertA  to  cacth, 
aalMs  to  nsiriss,  dast  to  dust,  ftmcral  cor- 
teges wm  aosn  wend  tbelr  sorroorlng  way  to 
almost  every  locality  In  the  United  Stataa. 
and  all  of  tb«  pent-up  erief  of  fatben. 
mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts  will  brcaJc 
forth  in  a  new  deluge.  The  mlUions  o*  our 
people  who  will  be  touched  by  tSie  poiRnant 
grief  of  this  panorama  are  going  to  say  to 
the  stateanien  ot  our  ttane.  "We  serve  notice 
cm  you  now  that  this  must  not  happen 
We  expect  you  to  build  firm  foiiikdstions 
enduring  world  peace  and  we  will  bold  you 
rcBpoBSlMe  if  you  do  not." 

It  ts  tbBoe  tlie  peopte  should  express  them- 
selves on  these  vital  Issues.  I  hope  that 
every  person  In  America  who  wishes  to  do 
bis  part  to  uelaarlnc  to  a  peaceful  world  will 
write  to  the  Feveign  Affairs  Committee. 
House  cf  Representatives.  Waahtogtcn.  D.  <i., 
and  request  a  favorable  report  on  this  bill. 
H.  B.  4648.  and  at  the  sane  time  seiMl  letters 
exprearing  toterest  to  the  blU  to  tbe  Bepre- 
sentattve  In  Congress  from  bis  district  and 
the  United  Sutea  Senators  from  his  StjUe. 


Thfe  War  and  Our  VanisS. 
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or 
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or  CALIFOeNTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 

We^tnesdmy.  December  12, 1945 

Mr.  KING.  Mr  SpJaJter.  under  leave 
to  extrad  my  remarks  I  incltide  therein 
an  article  written  by  Hon.  Harokl  L. 
Ickes,  Secretary  ot  th«'  Interior.  entWed 
•The  War  and  Crr  Vanishing  Resources." 
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which  appeared  in  the  December  issue 
of  the  American  magazine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  Introduced 
H.  R.  4955  to  establish  a  national  re- 
sources policy,  to  create  a  natural  re- 
sources council,  and.  amongst  other  im- 
portant provisions,  to  provide  for  a 
natural  resources  inventory.  The  fol- 
lowing article  written  by  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  states  the  case 
clearly  on  behalf  of  this  legislation. 

THE   WAR   AND   OUH  VANISHING   RESOURCES 

(By  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  1l 
We  may  bave  peacetime  conscription.  "We 
may  retain  a  tremendous  peacetime  Navy. 
But  the  plain  f ac^  Is  that  we  cannot  afford 
another  prolonged  war  "in  20  or  30  years. 

Not  that  we  haven't  the  men.  not  that  we 
haven't  the  will  to  flpht  again  if  we  have  to. 
not  that  we  haven't  the  cr  sh— we  Just  haven't 
got  the  oil,  the  copper,  the  zinc,  and  the  mer- 
cury, which  ar  so  vital  to  the  machines  and 
munitions  of  modern  warfare. 

The  prodigal  harvest  of  minerals  that  we 
have  reaped  to  win  this  war  has  banlcrupted 
some  of  our  most  vital  mineral  resources. 
We  no  longer  deserve  to  be  listed  with  Russia 
and  the  British  Empire  as  one  of  the  "have" 
nations  of  the  world.  We  should  be  listed 
with  the  "have  nots,"  such  as  Germany  and 
Japan. 

The  overwhelming  significance  of  this 
change  from  a  "have"  to  a  "have  not "  na- 
tion lies  in  these  facts:  Without  mineral  re- 
sources, the  United  States  could  never  have 
built  the  ships,  the  planes,  and  the  guns 
which  have  made  us  the  greatest  military 
power  In  the  world.  We  could  never  have 
been  more  than  an  agricultural  country. 
We  could  never  have  been  able  to  support,  at 
a  standard  of  living  that- Is  the  envy  of  the 
world,  the  135.000,000  people  now  living 
within  our  borders. 

Does  this  change  in  status  mean  that  we 
are  about  to  become  a  pushover  for  other 
countries,  that  our  standard  of  living  will  be 
greatly  reduced,  that  we  shall  all  become 
farmers,  and  horse-and-buggy  farmers,  at 
that?  This,  in  fact,  is  the  future  that  we 
are  now  carving  out  for  our  grandchildren 
and  our  great-grandchildren  by  our  do- 
noihlng  policy. 

It  should  be  burned  Into  our  consciousness 
that  we  do  not  have  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  minerals — the  sinew  that  makes  this 
country  mighty.  Our  minerals  are  not  in- 
exhaustible und  irreplaceable.  Unlike  wheat 
and  corn,  new  crops  of  minerals  do  not  appear 
from  year  to  year.  F-;r*:.f'r.  the  faster  we 
grow  in  industrial  sTri.^'h  nnd  military 
potency,  the  more  rapidly  w  ;;.  -pate  our 
mineral  resources — the  very  b-^.;  of  our 
military   and   Industrial   power. 

To  prevent  the  decline  of  the  United  States 
as  a  major  military  and  industrial  power, 
and  to  maintain  our  high  standard  of  living, 
we  must  take  Immediate  positive  action  to 
Increase  our  known  mineral  resources.  We 
must  begin  at  once — 
To  stock-pile  minerals. 
To  explore  our  country  more  extensively 
than  ever  before. 

To  hunt  for  better  methods  of  recovering 
metals  from  scrap. 

To  have  access.  In  common  with  other 
peacefully  di.^posed  nations,  to  minerals  In 
the  lands  that  have  been  conquered  In  the 
recent  war,  for  from  now  on  we  shall  be  in- 
creasingly dependent  upon  imports  for  our 
minerals. 

The  bountiful  heritage  of  minerals  and  oil 
with  which  the  United  States  was  originally 
endowed  has  tended,  unfortunately,  to  make 
most  of  us  complacent  about  these  resources, 
end  our  time  has  Ijeen  spent  in  patting  our- 
selves on  the  back  for  mining  such  great 
quantities  of  them.  This  puts  us  in  the 
position  of  the  man  who  was  so  happy  about 
the  speed  at  which  he  was  sawing  off  the 


limb  that  he  forgot  that  he  was  sitting  on 
the  limb. 

How  close  we  are  to  cutting  off  the  limb 
that  supports  us  can  be  seen  by  casting  up 
our  accounts  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  this 
war  to  our  mineral  resources,  and  Inventory- 
ing how  much  we  have  left. 

Between  January  1,  1940,  and  January  1, 
1945.  we  tore  from  the  earth  some  5.000,000,- 
000  tons  of  minerals.  Included  in  this  total 
are  516.158,500  tons  of  domestic  iron  ore,  the 
most  astonishing  amount  ever  produced  by 
this  or  any  other  nation  In  a  similar  period. 
During  this  period  we  mined  3,061,050,000 
tons  of  coal,  or  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
city  of  New  York  with  a  blanket  of  coal 
12  feet  thick. 

Here  are  some  figures  which  will  give  an 
idea    of    the    variety    and    quantity    of    our 
mineral  resources  that  have  been  sacrificed 
on    the    altar    of    the    gcd    of    war.     In    the 
5-year  period  from  New  Year's  Day,  1940,  we 
mined  3,061,060.000  tons  of  coal,  516,153.500 
tons  of  iron  ore,  2,278,000  tons  of  lead,  3,642,- 
000  tons  of  zinc,   5,000.000  tons  of  copper, 
14,169.000    tons    of    bauxite,    20,750    tons    of 
tungsten,   112,000  tons  of  molybdenum,  17.- 
IIC.GOO  tons  of  sulfur,  68,000,OCO  tons  of  salt, 
3,155.000  tons  of  potassium,  and  1,000,000,000 
tons  of  petroleum. 

Into  the  war  machine  and  domestic  econ- 
omy also  went  15,700,000,000.000  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas.  The  tonnage  of  petroleum 
mentioned  above  equals  7,325,000.000  barrels. 
Some  idea  of  the  demands  upon  oxir  pe- 
troleum resources  may  be  measured  by  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  36  percent 
of  the  known  oil  reserves  of  the  world,  but 
has  been  furnlrhing  approximately  60  percent 
of  the  petroleum  used  in  the  war. 

These  figtires  do  not  encompass  our  total 
mineral  production  during  the  war;  we  have 
also  mined  large  amounts  of  other  minerals, 
but  they  do  show  how  great  has  t>een  our 
dependence  upon  our  minerals  and  what 
great  quantities  of  these  limited  resources 
we  have  used. 

If  we  are  to  continue  as  a  dominant  in- 
dustrial and  military  power,  the  big  question 
is  not  so  much  what  we  have  used  but  what 
have  we  left. 

The  fact  Is  that  some  of  our  "blue  chip" 
minerals  have  been  depleted  to  the  critical 
point.  On  the  basis  of  known  usable  re- 
serves, we  have  In  this  country  only  nine 
major  minerals  which,  at  the  1935-39  rate  of 
use,  may  be  expected  to  last  100  years  or 
more — nitrogen,  magnesium,  salt,  bitumi- 
nous coal  and  lignite,  phosphate  rock,  molyb- 
denum, anthracite,  potash,  and  Iron  ore. 
And  a  hundred  years  is  nothing  in  the  life 
of  a  nation. 

We  have  less  than  a  35-year  peacetime 
commercial  supply  of  21  minerals.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  Is  that  35  years  are  but  little 
more  than  the  usual  Interval  between  wars, 
and  among  these  21  minerals  are:  Petro- 
leum, copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  we  have  led  the  world  for  many 
years.  The  others  are:  Sulfur,  natural  gas, 
fluorspar,  cadmium,  gold,  lead,  silver,  baux- 
ite, vanadium,  antimony,  tungsten,  plat- 
inum, asbestos,  manganese,  chromlte,  nickel, 
and  tin.  Our  automobile  and  electrical  in- 
dustries, to  mention  only  two,  would  not 
have  made  the  advances  that  they  have  made 
had  they  been  hampered  by  shortages  in  any 
of  these  minerals. 

So  far,  I  have  mentioned  coal,  iron  ore, 
and  petroleum  only  briefly.  Their  prime 
importance — imagine  the  United  States  try- 
ing to  get  along  without  the  products  made 
possible  by  coal  and  iron  and  petroleum — 
merits  special  consideration,  however.  Coal 
Is  the  Nation's  No.  1  mineral  asset.  Iron  ore 
ranks  second,  and  petroleum  third. 

Just  how  important  coal  is  to  a  nation's 
economy  is  shown  by  the  facts  that  the  five 
great  centers  of  industrial  and  military 
power — the  United  States,  England.  Russia. 
Japan,  and  western  E  :rope — have  developed 
on  the  basis  of  large  Cv^^l  resources. 
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Coal  Is  the  stuff  that  spins  the  wheels  of 
most  of  our  industry.  It  would  appear  that 
we  have  plenty  of  coal,  but  already  our  re- 
serves of  high-grade  coking  coals,  without 
which  It  ic  difficult  to  make  steel,  are  none 
too  plentiful,  and  their  lack  may  compel  us 
to  seek  dl$erent  and  perhaps  more  expensive 
ways  of  milking  steel,  within  a  comparatively 

lew  year8,| 

Despite  Hhelr  fundamental  Importance,  we 
don't   knolw   enough   at>out   coking   coal   re- 
serves,   lo  mining  almost  any  bed  of  coal,  a 
third  or  laore  of  the  coal  in  that  bed  is  irre- 
trievably lost.    Some  of  this  loss  is  unavoid- 
^able,  but  iiuch  could  be  prevented  if  the  cut- 
throat co^ipetition  in  the  Industry  did  not 
force  the  ^nine  owners  to  take  the  easy  pick- 
love  on  to  new  coal  beds,  instead 
all  of  the  coal  that  there  is  out  of 
:ular  seam.     Further,  there  is  no 
rom  a  national  viewpoint,  In  con- 
suming  ojur   limited   reserves   of   high-grade 
coking   ccjals  to   generate   steam   for   power 
plants,  when  these  coals  are  so  vital  to  the 
making    <»f    steel.      Steam    plants    can    use 
lower  gra^e  coals.    We  have  plenty  of  them. 
Iron  or#  is  an  outstanding  resource  in  four 
of  the  five  great  centers  of  industrial  power. 
Much   to  i  her  regret,   Japan   Is   notably   de- 
fic.ent  In)  Iron  ore,  and  attempted  to  over- 
come thi$  weakness  through  aggression.    Our 
reserves  if  Iron  ore  do  not  match  those  of 
coal    by   b    wide    margin.      Originally,    some 
6.000.000,100   tons  of  usable  ore   were  to   be 
found   ini  the   good   earth   of   this   country. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  original  cache  re- 
mains, bit.  In  true  American  style  we  have 
already   tcked   the   Icing  off   the  cake,   and 
much  of  {the  ore  thnt  :s  left  will  be  harder 
and  mori  expensive  to  get. 

The  hih-quality  ores  which  are  found  In 
the  Mes^i  Range  in  Minnesota  will  soon  be 
only  a  rUsty  memory.  This  ore  is  the  cream 
of  our  resources,  because  it  can  be  mined 
cheaply  find  because  It  Is  so  free  of  other 
minerals  that  It  can  be  used  directly  in  the 
blast  furnace,  without  prior  treatment. 
These  high-quality  ores  account  for  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  iron  production  of  the 
country.  At  the  prewar  rate  of  extraction, 
the  remaining  tonnage  will  be  exhausted  in 
22  years. 

We  mUst  develop  our  lower -scale  ores,  and 
we  shallhave  to  build  large  plants  to  treat 
them.  3uch  plants  will  limit  production 
capacity  and  will  be  costly.  But  to  main- 
tain our  position  of  self-sufficiency  would 
Justify  aDme  extra  cost  to  the  public,  al- 
though Uhe  consumer  cannot  be  expected  to 
assume  an  unreasonable  burden,  such  as 
paying  $10  for  an  iron  frying  pan. 

As  to  oil,  the  dally  newspapers  give  evi- 
dence that  supplies  are  far  from  ample  to 
meet  all  demands.  The  American  Petroleum 
Institute  estimates  known  or  proved  reserves 
of  oil  at  20.000.000,000  barrels.  Last  year  we 
produced  1,700,000.000  barrels  of  crude  oil. 

Thus,  If  future  discoveries  fail  to  bring  In 
enough  pil,  we  shall  shortly — in  15  to  20 
years — be  faced  with  the  need  for  developing 
sources  of  oil  supply  outside  of  the  conti- 
nental boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
Under  peacetime  conditions,  substantial 
quantities  of  oil  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Carlbbeajn  area  and,  if  necessary,  from  more 
distant  Sources,  such  as  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Bahrein,  This  would  seem  to  be  the  cheap- 
est solution. 

Secondary  recovery  of  domestic  supply 
from  apparently  depleted  oil  flelds  has  begun 
already. land  could  be  increased  considerably 
at  high^  prices 

Synthetic  liquid  fuels  also  offer  a  feasible, 
though  i  more  costly,  solution.  Synthetic 
motor  ftlel  can  probably  be  made  from  coal  at 
18  centp  a  gallon  in  large  plants.  Tlio 
Bureau  pi  Mines  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  I  is  experimenting  in  the  production 
of  synt|ietlc  gasoline  In  commercial-sized 
plants,  j  Costs  of  from  12  to  15  cents  are 
possible^  after  the  techniques  have  been 
fully    developed.    The    costs    of    producing 
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gmsollne  from  crude  petroleum  are  approxi- 
mately 5  cents  a  gallon. 

If  we  exh.-\ust  cur  readily  available  do- 
mestic reserves  of  minerals — what  experts 
can  our  "commercial  reserves" — the  car 
owner,  manufacturer,  or  housewife  is  di- 
rectly affected.  The  consumer's  automobile, 
his  electric  iron,  and  his  refrigerator  will  coet 
more,  because  we  shall  be  forced  to  pay  the 
ertia  cost  of  shipping  these  minerals  in  from 
abroad,  and  it  will  cost  more  to  extract  what 
we  call  our  submarginal  resources. 

Our  submarginal  resources  of  today  may 
be,  and  frequently  are,  our  commercial  re- 
scrres  of  tomorrow,  because  almost  all  of  the 
earth  which  covers  the  United  States  con- 
tains minerals  which  could  be  used  if  we 
were  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  extracting 
them.  This,  of  course,  could  be  tremen- 
dously expensive  and  might  run  the  cost 
of  some  minerals  up  to  several  hundred 
dollars  a  pound. 

Already  technological  advances  indicate 
that  this  p<.«sibility  is  not  too  remote  m 
aome  flelds.  Before  the  war  the  aluminum 
Industry,  for  instance,  would  not  attempt 
to  use  bauxite  which  contained  more  than 
8  percent  silica.  Bauxite  deposits  found  to 
have  more  silica  than  this  were  rejected  as 
unfit  for  use,  and  this  constituted  our  sul>- 
Karginal  supply.  Now  processes  have  been 
developed  whereby  baiixite  containing  20 
percent  .silica  is  being  used,  and  bauxite  con- 
taining a  greater  proportion  of  silica  con- 
stitutes our  submarginal  supply.  Tomorrow, 
with  improved  technology,  bauxite  contain- 
ing even  more  silica  may  be  used. 

Because  most  commercial  companies  hesi- 
tate to  spend  money  In  this  field,  federally 
financed  research  along  this  line  would  pay 
big  dividends.  In  inventorying  the  Nation's 
mineral  resources,  I  have,  however,  dis- 
counted the  possible  enlargement  of  our 
sources  of  supply  by  the  discovery  of  new 
methods  of  extraction  for  two  reasons:  first. 
these  methods  have  not  yet  ixen  foxmd  or 
perfected:  and.  second.  In  some  cases  we  just 
haven't  the  minerals  in  submarginal  supply. 

But,  if  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  for 
them,  our  potential  reserves  of  iron  ore, 
pho^ibate  rock,  molybdenum,  potash,  and 
all  forms  of  sulfur  are  ample  for  many  years 
to  come.  Resources  erf  nitrogen,  magnesium, 
and  salt,  for  practical  pvirposes.  may  be  re- 
garded as  limitless  as  the  sea  and  the  sky 
from  which  they  are  drawn.  There  are  large 
submarginal  resources  of  bauxite,  manganese, 
and  vanadium.  How  our  submarginal  re- 
sources of  uranium  stand  will  have  to  await 
further  exploration. 

But  of  such  vitally  necessary  mino^ls  as 
copper,  lead,  zinc.  tin.  nickel,  and  chromlte 
little  is  left.  We  shall  have  to  import  these 
minerals  in  largo*  and  larger  quantities. 
Otherwise,  we  shall  be  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  civilization  without  all  of  the  nebes- 
aities  (batteries,  paints,  washtub^,  plumbing 
supplies,  tin  cans,  shiny  auiomobile  radi- 
ators) with  which  these  minerals  now  pro- 
vide us. 

Even  more  alarming  than  the  fact  that 
we  are  coming  to  the  end  of  .some  of  our 
known  resources  is  the  fact  tliat  we  are 
uncovering  few.  if  any.  unknown  deposits  of 
minerals. 

The  failure  of  petroleum  discoveries  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapid  rate  of  depletion  has  re- 
ceived much  atteutiOQ  during  the  war.  Dis- 
covery of  other  mineral  dep>osits  has  declined 
alarmingly  lor  half  a  century.  No  major 
metal -producing  district  comparable  to 
Butte.  Bisbee,  Homestake,  or  Coeur  d'Alene 
has  been  brought  into  production  in  the 
United  Slates  suice  1916.  There  have  been 
few  important  copper  discoveries  in  this 
country  during  the  twentieth  century.  Most 
of  the  large  producing  deposiu  were  known 
before  1900.  The  largest  discovery  since  then 
has  been  the  United  Verde  Extension  mine 
•t  Jerome.  Ariz. 

New  discoveries  now  depend  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  effective  and  economical  means 


of  finding  deposits  not  recognizable  from 
surface  indications  alone.  Large  quantities 
of  ore  hidden  deep  in  the  earth  have  been 
found  by  underground  exploration  con- 
ducted In  active  mining  area.i.  Geophysical 
methods  have  been  very  successful  m  locat- 
ing petroleum  deposits.  New  findings  of 
concealed  resources  by  a  combination  of  these 
methods  are  looked  for.  but  we  have  come 
to  the  end  of  the  good  old  days  when  dig- 
ging for  water  might  pix>duce  an  oil  gusher 
or  a  gold  mine. 

In  view  of  our  impending  have-not  posi- 
tion, should  we  shut  down  our  mines  and 
preserve  the  scarce  re-sources  remaining  in 
the  ground  for  future  emergencies?  No. 
The  cost  would,  be  too  great.  It  would  be 
wasteful,  because  much  of  the  unmined  por- 
tions of  developed  deposits  probably  could 
never  be  recovered  after  prolonged  shut- 
downs. The  abrupt  shut-down  would  strand 
thousands  of  miners  and  their  families  in 
isolated  mining  areas.  Huge  capital  losses 
would  be  incurred.  For  these  reasons,  the 
proposal  does  not  seem  to  merit  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Tlien  what  can  we  do? 

Stock  piles  ahould  be  built  up.  for  this  is 
one  of  the  surest  ways  of  assurmg  our  basic 
security  In  minerals  in  time  of  need. 

A  large-scale  stock-piling  program  would 
provide  a  reservoir  into  which  domestic  ma- 
terials might  be  placed  in  times  of  depres- 
sion. This  would  mean  that  the  Nation 
would  benefit  from  low  costs  and  the  miners 
would  have  employment.  Such  a  stock- 
piling program  during  the  last  depression 
would  have  given  us  n  substantial  Inventory 
that  would  have  eased  greatly  the  Job  of  pro- 
ducing minerals  during  war  years. 

Such  minerals  as  we  lack  entirely,  or 
whose  supply  here  is  insignificant,  should 
be  imported  and  added  to  our  stock  piles. 

Our  second  line  of  defense  is  our  marginal 
and  submarginal  resources.  Exploration  for 
new  deposits  should  t>e  carried  on  vigorously, 
and  plans  made  for  emergency  production. 

Private  industry  alone  cannot  be  expected 
to  carry  this  burden.  Since  the  defense  of 
the  Nation  is  involved,  the  work  of  private 
IndvKtry  should  be  aided  by  Government  re- 
search and  by  Government-sponsored  ex- 
plorations. Such  a  program  might  lead  to 
the  development  of  new  peacetime  indus- 
tries. Interesting  possibilities  in  this  direc- 
tion are  offered  by  our  large  deposits  of 
manganese-vanadium,  and  aluminum-bear- 
ing materials. 

We  should  never  again  be  so  prodigal  as 
we  have  been  in  the  pest  in  bestowing  our 
precious  scrap  upon  nations  that  may  send 
It  back  In  the  form  of  btxlleu  and  bombs. 
Further,  we  should  spend  time  and  money 
In  seeking  new  and  better  ways  to  recover 
metals  from  scrap. 

As  our  mineral  resources  grow  smaller  and 
as  we  are  compelled  more  and  more  to  seek 
raw  materials  outside  of  our  borders,  we 
must  keep  our  military  forces — our  Army, 
Navy,  and  air  arm — strong  enough  to  do  our 
share  In  malntalrUng  the  peace  of  the  world — 
a  peace  that  Is  necessary  if  we  are  to  bring 
In  what  we  require  for  our  own  economy. 
Without  a  strong  military  force,  we  would 
be  laying  open  the  life  lines  of  raw  mate- 
rials to  the  first  aggressor  who  could  gather 
a  sizable  military  force  about  him. 

We  must  encourage  and  support,  morally 
and  financially,  the  investigations  of  our 
research  workers  and  scientists. 

If  followed,  the  program  that  I  suggest 
would  prevent  or  postpone  for  many  years 
the  loss  by  the  United  States  of  its  dominant 
j>ositlon  and  its  high  standard  of  living. 

Such  a  program  would  cost  money,  and,  as 
a  nation,  we  have  been  willing  to  talk  a 
great  deal  about  conservation  but  unwilling 
to  put  up  much  cash  for  It.  We  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  an 
Irreplaceable  resource — natural  gas — flared 
off — bvirned  up — rather  than  spei^d  money 
to  store  It.    We  have  preferred  to  waste  mil- 


lions of  tons  of  coal  rathtr  than  hail  cheap 
but  wasteful  methods  o<  mining. 

Tbe  time  has  come  to  face  the  lact  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  keep  our  present 
nonconserration  policy.  I'he  need  in  war  for 
modern  weapons  made  from  metal  and  pro- 
pelled by  minenU  fuels,  mineral  sliortagcs 
that  have  at  times  threatened  serious  re- 
percussions on  the  battle  fixjut.  the  scarcity 
of  the  modern  conveniences  to  which  w« 
have  become  accustomed,  and  fuel  and  gaso- 
line rationing  ought  to  have  brought  home 
to  us  the  tremendous  importance  of  min- 
erals in  modern  life.  The  situation  calls  for 
positive  action  on  a  long-range  program 
that  will  gxiarantee  the  Nation's  luture 
mineral  supply.  \ 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

H*'V    CFORGE  }l    FALIjjN 

Of    MAfiYl^ANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  12,  1945 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  followinp  open  letter 
to  President  Truman,  which  appeared 
originally  in  the  Brooklj-n  <N.  Y.  >  Tab- 
let: 

A  IXTTCa  TO   PKESIDENT  TatTMAN 

Man  to  man.  may  I  Intrude  on  your  pre- 
cious time  for  a  few  moments  of  serious 
talk? 

Accumulating  evidence  seems  to  indicate 
that  yotir  State  Department  is  joining  will- 
ing hands  with  the  loud  alien,  semialien 
or  alien-minded  Soviet  agents  and  fellow- 
travelers  who  are  now  shoutmg  in  this 
coimtry  for  a  break  with  Spam  and  im- 
plicitly for  another  civil  war  m  Spain. 

Unfortunately,  you  yourself.  Mr  President, 
could  not  have  let  us  down  with  a  move 
sickening  thud  than  when  ]rou  came  home 
from  Potsdam  uttermg  your  unprovoked  at- 
tack on  Spain  to  the  dismay,  disheartfnment, 
and  even  real  heart-scald  of  your  well- 
wishers  and  friends. 

As  a  false  step  I,  lor  one,  hope<l  you  would 
soon  retrieve  it. 

You  have  so  far  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Almost  willingly,  though  I  sincerely  hope  not. 
you  have  been  and  are  now  being  pushed 
into  the  position  of  the  bully  with  regard 
to  a  nation  of  some  25,000,000  persons  who 
have  Just  recently  gone  through  a  terrible 
civil  war  that  cost  it  1,000.000  dead. 

Suppose  the  United  States  in  ti>e  late  war 
had  suffered  in  profx>rtion  to  Spain  during 
her  civil  war,  Mr.  President.  That  would 
mean  more  than  five  million  dead.  As- 
suredly this  is  no  small  matter. 

Yet  now  the  big.  brave,  chivalrous  United 
States  of  America,  fresh  «'lth  Its  Atlantic 
Charter  and  its  pledge  to  the  "four  free- 
doms. "  is  going  to  teil  tiny  Christian  Spain 
that  Franco  can  no  longer  rule  that  counti-y. 
Why?  Because  tbe  Soviets  say  ao:  there's 
no  other  visible  reason. 

Oh,  yes.  you  wUl  be  told  that  Gemaany 
and  Italy  helped  the  Spanish  Nationalists. 
Are  you  quite  unaware  that  Russia  and 
France  helped  the  Spanish  "reds  *?  Were  'he 
American  colonists  blameworthy  for  accept- 
ing help  from  the  absolute  mociarch  Louis 
XVI's  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau 

Spain  has  not  attacked  us.  Spain  Is  not 
aggressive  in  politics  in  the  Unfted  8tattt. 
She  is  not  runixing  even  a  propaganda  cam- 
paign here,  though  many  another  foreign 
country  is.  Spain  is  not  threatening  our 
lifeline.  She  Is  not  fomenting  revolution 
here.  Spain  is  not  even  backing  a  Repub- 
lican for  our  Presidency.    Why.  then,  all  tbt 
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vxrurmoitt?     la  it  bccauM  she  It  trytfig  to 
,r  .  .■      .         .  ..v.? 

at,  your  common  «en«e 
ts  going  to  put  a  slop  to  rU  this  crlmlnnl 
nonsense  be'ore  It  goes  any  further.  Those 
yelping  for  civil  war— at  the  recent  New  York 
meeting,  was  there  a  single  bone  fide  veteran 
present?— like  to  yell  and  so  to  be  heard.  I 
prefer  to  keep  silence.  But  I  can  do  so  no 
longer. 

That  peace-promoting  Pontiff  Plus  XI 
praised,  not  the  totalitarian  government  of 
Spain  as  such,  but  the  people  of  Spain  who 
rallied  around  some  leader  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  murderous  and  tyrannical  attack  on  tra- 
ditional religion  all  over  that  country  under 
such  worthies  as  many  of  those  now  calling 
for  more  civil  war  In  Spain.  Our  founding 
fathers  did  no  less. 

Are  you  prepared  to  push  this  assault 
against  the  conscience  of  Catholics  through- 
out our  land,  some  25,000.000  of  them.  too.  for 
the  sake  of  an  allegedly  liberal  crowd  who 
are  so  really  liberal  that  they  supported  poor 
Russia  against  aggressive  little  Finland? 
These  are  many  of  the  same  who  backed  the 
Russo-German  pact  of  1939,  you  will  recall. 
If  you  will  scan  the  heaviest  casualty  lists 
as  printed  in  the  papers  of  New  York  City 
for  months  during  the  awful  European  con- 
flict, you  will  be  able  to  Judge  for  yourself 
what  a  price  Catholic  boys  paid  In  the  war. 

Yet.  Mr.  Laski  and  Mr.  Novikov  attack  their 
Bpiritual  guide  under  the  mask  of  democ- 
racy, or  what  not.  People  are  asking.  "Does 
Mr.  Truman  give  silent  consent  even  to  that?" 
Now  your  administration  appears  on  the 
verge  of  trampling  down  the  very  Christian 
faith  of  these  men  to  satisfy  a  pressure  group 
whose  patriotism  Is  certainly  centered  else- 
where than  before  Washington's  shrine  at 
Mount  Vernon.  Will  It  be  Nikolai  Lenin  or 
George   Washington? 

If  you  persist  in  thus  disregarding  and 
Impliedly  insulting  the  conscience  of  Ameri- 
can Catholics  who  were  so  loyal  during  the 
war.  you  are  In  time  going  to  be  a  very  sorry 
man  for  that  fact — the  loss  of  Intelligent 
Catholic  sympathy  from  coast  to  coast  for 
one  thing,  and  for  another,  your  own  eventual 
awareness  of  the  further  fact  that  you  have 
pulled  out  a  major  prop  for  Christianity  in 
Europe  and  that  you  have  substantially 
helpsd  to  Install  in  Its  place  "red"  atheism. 

Recently  the  Primate  of  Spain,  the  Arch- 
tlshop  of  Toledo,  pointed  out  that  some  300 
out  of  his  600  own  diocesan  priests  were  killed 
by  the  reds  during  the  trouble  In  Spain. 
These  clergymen  carried  no  arms.  Their 
hands  were  anointed  to  bless.  But  they  were 
killed  nonetheless.  And  they  are  by  no  means 
the  whole  story  even  in  the  single  archdiocese 
of  Toledo. 

Suppose  half  of  your  congressional  and  sen- 
atorial frienfls  were  tortured  and  shot.  Do 
you  think  you  would  so  soon  extend  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  their  torturers  and 
murderers?  You  are  far  too  loyal  a  man 
for  that.  I  am  convinced.  Yet  the  danger  of 
your  mind  being  poisoned,  If  not  overwhelmed 
and  swamped,  by  all  the  shouting  and  the 
rlgged-up  machinery  of  the  vociferous  agen- 
cies of  Red  propaganda  in  our  midst  seems 
Indeed  very  real  today. 

Why  not  seek  other  and  saner  counsel?  In 
Washington  Itself  you  might  easily  take 
sound  advice  from  such  high-principled  and 
competent  men  as  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  K. 
Cartright;  Rev.  D.ivid  A.  Ruble,  O.  S  A  ;  and 
Mr.  Constantine  Maguire 

Why  don't  you  talk  to  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador. Senor  C-\rdenas?  It  can  hardly  be 
that  he  is  beyond  personal  contact  or  Im- 
pervious to  straight  and  sincere  conversation. 
Why  don't  you  use  that  horse  sense  that  has 
become  proverbial  with  Missourlans?  To  the 
criers  for  civil  war  in  Spain,  you  might  make 
the  perfectly  natural  and  very  effective  every- 
day demand:  'I'm  from  Missouri;  show  me.** 
Mr.  President,  they  can't  show  you;  nor 
anyone  else.  They  knov,  i'.  That's  why  they 
•re  screeching  so  loud. 


ProfcrrlnK  to  keep  qune  ullent,  t  Btlll  fe*l 
constrained  to  appeal  to  your  xundamentttlly 
Christian  conscience  and  your  sense  of  ab- 
stract and  practical  Justice.  In  that  con- 
science and  sense  I  nm  trying  to  maintain 
confidence.  You  are  not  going  to  let  us 
down,  are  you.  Mr.  President? 

Respectfully  and  sincerely  yours. 

John  L.  B.\zinet.  S.  S. 

(Father  Bazlnet  Is  vice  rector  of  St.  Mary's 
Seminary.  Roland  Park.  Baltimore,  Md.) 


Is  Tliis  the  PatUrn  oi  America's  Future? 


EMIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  December  12.  1945 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
December  issue  of  a  magazine  called 
Common  Sense,  is  an  article  written  oy 
Victor  G.  Reuther.  whom  I  understand 
to  be  a  brother  of  Walter  Reuther,  the 
UAW  leader  in  Detroit,  which  bears  the 
title  "Look  Forward,  Labor." 

In  this  article  Mr.  Reuther  makes  this 
very  interesting  observation: 

For  this  reason  a  new  American  progres- 
sive party  must  propose  a  pattern  of  social 
ownership  that  will  serve  to  break  the  con- 
trols of  monopoly  capitalism.  And  the  loims 
of  social  ownership  it  does  propose  to  In- 
stitute must.  In  the  fashion  of  the  coopera- 
tives and  the  TVA.  be  absolutely  democratic 
in  character.  Such  an  economic  approach — 
involving  the  substitution  of  democratic  so- 
cial ownership  for  private  monopoly  owner- 
ship and  the  retention  of  useful  and  efiBclent 
small  business  under  private  controlSr — can 
win  the  support  and  participation  of  im- 
portant groups  whose  contributions  are  es- 
sential to  the  operation  of  a  modern  eco- 
nomic system. 

Here  then  is  an  econohiic  pattern 
which  follows  very  closely  that  which  is 
being  evolved  in  certain  other  areas  in 
the  world,  namely,  the  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  the  free-  enterprise  system  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  sure  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  v.ill  be  interested  in 
this  new  economic  philosophy  since  it 
comes  from  a  very  authoritative  source. 

The  article  follows: 

LOCK  FORWARD  LABOR 

(By  Victor  G.  Reuther) 

Within  the  next  decade,  labor  organiza- 
tions In  this  country  will  face  a  critical 
and  continuing  challenge  to  their  capacity 
to  lead  the  fight  for  full  employment  and 
full  production  under  democracy.  The  man- 
ner in  which  labor  meets  this  challenge  will 
In  large  measure  determine  whether  or  not 
the  democratic  forces  In  the  world  can  build 
the  economic  basis  for  an  enduring  peace. 

In  facing  up  to  this  challenge,  American 
labor  must.  I  think,  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  three  following  basic  facts: 

First,  we  have  succeeded  In  smashing  the 
military  vanguard  of  world  reaction  as  rep- 
resented by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Axis  Na- 
tions: but.  in  order  to  win  this  victory,  the 
workers  had  to  be  substantially  convinced 
that  a  victory  over  foreign  fascism  would 
result  in  fulfillment  of  the  "four  freedoms." 

Second.  In  winning  the  military  phase  of 
World  War  II,  we  have  only  done  a  por- 
tion of  the  Job  of  winning  the  "four  free- 
doms," because  we  have  not  even  begun 
to  clean  up  the  economic  and  political  con- 
ditions  out    of   which   fascism   grows — and 


w«  have  not  eduented  m»r  pwple  '  -  "  '  y 
Rtand  th^  renliention  of  the  "four  !; 
la  fundRJientally  incompatible  with  the  eco- 
nomic add  political  devices  that  were  em- 
ployed td  win  the  military  war  agtlnat  for- 
eign forras  of  fascism. 

Third.  Upon  the  assumption  of  the  validity 
of  the  foregoing  two  propositions.  It  Is  clear 
that  we  cannot  attain  the  "four  freedoms" 
by  a  return  to  "normalcy,"  free  enterprise, 
"the  An^rlcan  way,"  or  any  of  the  other 
verbal  d<idges  of  the  status  quo — and  so  we 
face  the  task  of  making  up  our  minds  that 
labor  ha*  the  responsibility  to  design,  pro- 
pose. Initiate  and  carry  through  a  program 
of  social  action  that  will  abolish  the  condi- 
tions frofn  which  fascism  draws  its  strength. 
In  the|  short  time  that  has  passed  since 
■VJ-day.  the  need  for  a  labor  program  has 
been  expi-essed  with  unusual  prominence  in 
the  public  press.  Unfortunately,  the  initia- 
tive has  been  seized  by  the  partisans  of  the 
status  qiio — like  Senator  Vandenb)erg — who 
have  cal|?d  for  a  conference  of  labor,  indus- 
try, and  [government  to  Iron  out  the  Indus- 
trial problems  arising  out  of  conversion  to 
peacetim^  production. 

This  Ifcltlative  from  the  right  for  formu- 
lation of  a  labor  program  Is  unfortunate  be- 
cause It  proceeds  on  the  antiquated  theory 
that  goternment  can  persuade  labor  and 
capital  tb  Join  hands  and  work  like  brothers 
for  the  I  common  good.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  scijie  labor  spokesmen  have  agreed  to 
the  theory  that  labor  must  depend  upon  the 
free  enterprise  system  to  provide  the  bulk 
of  the  ati.OOO.OOO  jobs  th?»^  everybody  Is  talk- 
ing about. 

The  recent  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes 
for  nece^ary  wage  Increases  reveal  the  real 
danger  In  this  supposed  get-together  pro- 
gram of  labor.  Industry,  and  government. 
The  dai^geir  Is  that  under  any  such  get-to- 
gether {program  as  may  occur  today,  a  two- 
thirds  aiajorlty  of  the  conferees — nem.ely. 
industry  and  government — will  gang  up  on 
labor  In  an  effort  to  compel  It  to  accept  a 
labor  program  designed  to  maintain  the 
status  (|uo. 

It  appears  that  this  drive  for  Increased 
governrqent  supervision  and  regulation  of 
Industrial  relations  Is  motivated  by  the  de- 
sire of  tfce  employers  and  their  political  par- 
tisans to  cushion  themselves  against  the 
impact  pf  an  expected  period  of  labor  mili- 
tancy. Bo  far.  no  major  employer  of  indus- 
trial lab^r  has  shown  any  Inclination  to  agree 
to  ralset  wages,  to  hold  or  reduce  prices,  or 
to  take  iny  other  essential  steps  toward  full 
employi  lent  under  free  enterprise. 

Most  large  employers  have,  on  th?  con- 
trary, exhibited  a  marked  determination  to 
fight  to  [the  lest  ditch  all  endeavors  of  labor 
to  achlflive  full  employment  and  full  produc- 
tion, "me  only  conclusion  to  draw  from  this 
behavior  of  the  major  employing  groups  is 
that  thfcy  are  girding  up  theh*  loins  for  an 
all-out  pattle  to  retain  their  privileges,  pres- 
tige, and  profit-making  powers  under  the 
"normal"  system  of  "free  enterprise,"  to 
which  Ihey  insist  the  Nation  must  return. 
Thera  Is  every  Indication  that  American 
monopoly  capitalism  intends  to  y:s.r;e  a  bit- 
ter flghlt  to  perpetuate  Its  controls  over  the 
lives  aid  destinies  of  the  majority  of  the 
American  people.  Congress  has  already  re- 
flected the  temper  of  the  American  business 
commutiity  by  the  manner  in  which  It  has 
handled  conversion. 

The  lull  employment  bill,  which  was  In- 
adeqtiaie  to  begin  with,  has  been  emascu- 
lated wmth  amendments  which  destroy  even 
Us   origpiial   Inadequate   intent. 

Unerdployment  compensation,  for  example, 
has  bean  handled  In  a  completely  shameless 
fashion;  for  after  providing  the  employers 
with  I4x  rebates,  profit  Insurance,  contract 
termination  awards  (not  to  mention  the  fab- 
ulous boosts  In  net  worth  built  up  out  of  war 
profits);  Congress  then  bluntly  refused  to 
give  unemployed  war  workers  a  pittance  of 
t25  a  fkek  for  26  weeks. 
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have  fallen  over  thfm»elvei«  iit  iheii   m 
neaa  to  meet  bu»lne««  demands  for  hlglMT 
prtcaa. 

And  there  has  been  no  manlfeetation  of 
Interest  whatsoeyer.  on  the  purt  of  either 
business  or  Ck)remment  In  any  sensible  plan 
to  harness  the  vast  network  of  publicly  fi- 
nanced. Government-owned  plants  to  a  full 
employment   program 

All  In  all.  labor  seems  to  be  caught  in  • 
sort  of  domestic  pincers  movement;  on  the 
economic  front  the  employers  are  standing 
firm  against  trade  union  demands  for  neces- 
sary upward  adjustments  of  wages,  and  at 
the  same  time  they  are  calling  loudly  for 
Government  regulation  of  collectlTe  bargain- 
ing p>rocedures.  On  the  political  and  legis- 
lative front  Congress  bows  to  every  whim 
of  business,  yet  refuses  stubbornly  to  enact 
any  legislation  favorable  to  labor. 

While  the  workers  are  thus  squeezed  be- 
tween the  economic  power  of  the  employers 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  political  pressure 
of  an  unfriendly  Congress  on  the  other,  labor 
is  called  upon  by  both  business  and  Govern- 
ment to  Join  in  a  program  to  work  out  solu- 
tions for  our  iiKlustrial  problems.  Labor 
leaders  should  certauily  attend  such  a  con- 
ference, or  conferences,  but  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  Industry  and  Government  to 
preserve  the  "free  enterprise, "  monopoly 
capitalism,  scarcity  system. 

It  is  time  to  debunk  the  notion  that  labor 
can  meet  in  parleys  with  Government  and 
management,  and.  by  some  miracle,  fash- 
ion a  compromise  that  will  keep  all  parties 
happy  and  contented.  So  long  as  such  con- 
ferences arc  based  on  the  premise  that 
monopolistic  Industries  are  going  to  be 
permitted  to  maintain  their  powers,  privi- 
leges, and  profits,  their  only  achievements 
will  be  more  devious  devices  for  dividing  up 
scarcity. 

Participate  In  the  conferences,  yes — but 
let  labor's  spokesmen  declare  In  these  con- 
ferences their  detennlnatlon  to  fight  with 
every  ounce  of  their  power  for  a  democratic 
economy  pledged  to  attain  full  employment 

d  abundance:  an  economy  in  which  public 

jlfare  will  take  precedence  over  private 
profit. 

In  short,  labor  today  should  proclaim  a 
declaration  of  independence.  Oin-  best  labor 
economists  and  our  most  far-sighted  lalK* 
leaders  should,  regardless  of  their  imlon  af- 
filiations, pool  their  talents  in  a  plan  look- 
ing toward  the  formulation  of  a  realistic 
program  for  economic  democracy.  To  de- 
Clare  Its  Independence  of  business  and  gov- 
ernment, however,  does  not  mean  that  labor 
5:iiould  isolate  Itself  from  other  important 
functional  groups  in  cur  economy.  The  kind 
of  program  we  need  today  will  fall  in  its 
inception  if  It  does  not  Include  the  ideas  and 
techniques  that  farm  organlRition*.  progres- 
sive businessmen,  and  consumer  groups  have 
to  offer. 

To  achieve  a  labor  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence means  to  divorce  progressive  trade 
imtons  from  the  restrlcUve  concept  of 
•■unionism  as  usual."  under  which  the  major 
function  of  lat>or  organizations  has  t>een 
to  wrestle  with  business  and  government 
for  larger  shares  of  scarcity  under  a  system 
of  "free  enterprise.  "  It  involves  recognl- 
'T  tlon,  and  public  proclamation,  of  the  fact 
-^  that  the  profit -taUng  power  of  nKinopolistic 
"free  enterprise  '  is  the  bottleneck  that  is 
barring  cur  path  to  full  production  and  full 
employment.  (In  1944  the  profits  of  about 
2.000  large  Industrial  corporations  were  nearly 
five  times  more  than  they  were  In  the  pre- 
war years  of  193&-39.  Figures,  before  taxes, 
showed  a  profit  of  $9,900,000,000  in  1944.) 

It  involves  the  sunamoning  of  suflKciect 
courage  by  labor  to  state  bluntly  that  puni- 
tive legal  regulation  cannot  break  the  mo- 
nc^l>olistic  bottleneck  of  unearned  income. 
Finally,   it   involves   realization  of   the  fact 
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social  ownership,  such  as  the  TVA  and  co- 
operatives, all  fundamentally  democratic  in 
character. 

A  program  of  this  nature  will  prevent 
America  from  drifting  into  some  form  of  to- 
talitarianism in  which  big  business  will  com- 
bine its  economic  power  with  the  power  of 
government  to  compel  the  people  to  obey  its 
decrees. 

Of  course,  such  a  program  is  political  dyna- 
mite, but  the  task  oX  social  engineering  that 
we  face  is  of  such  scope  that  nothing  shcrt 
of  political  dynamite  can  blast  away  the  ob- 
structions to  economic  abundance  and  in- 
sure the  expansion  of   political   democracy. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  with  the 
present  political  set-up  there  is  small  hope 
of  placing  this  basic  program  before  the 
peopie  in  such  a  fashion  that  they  can  in- 
telligently act  upon  it.  Figuring  out  polit- 
ical stratagems  for  persuading  either  the  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  Parties  to  wage  a 
campaign  upon  a  basic  issue  like  the  social 
ownership  of  monopolistic  industries  seems 
hopeless  at  present. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  time  is  now  ripe 
for  labor  to  divorce  itself  from  tlie  two  old 
parties  and  resolve  to  build  the  base  lor  an 
independent.  IrKllgenous.  new  national  po- 
litical party — a  party  designed  to  mobilise 
the  American  people  for  democratic  abun- 
dance at  home  and  enduring  peace  in  the 
world.     We  face  that  decision  now. 

In  the  first  place.  It  is  clear  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  sincerely  de- 
sire ftiJl  employment,  full  production,  expan- 
sion cf  political  democracy  and  International 
security  based  on  justice  and  equity,  but 
they  do  not  possess  a  national  vehicle 
through  which  to  express  and  act  upon  these 
desires.  There  is  no  national  Implement  of 
power,  not  even  in  the  Federal  Government, 
that  has  the  democratic  will  to  attack  and 
break  the  dominance  of  tlie  monopolies 
which  stand  In  our  way.  Instead,  the  Na- 
tion is  torn  by  sectional  skirmishes  and  in- 
cited by  factional  groupings  concerned 
mainly  with  their  own  self-interests. 

The  present  Federal  Government  has  dem- 
onstrated Its  inability  to  cope  democratically 
or  realistically  with  the  urgent  economic 
problems  confronting  the  Nation  The  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  administrative  instru- 
ments of  Federal  power  have  failed  tragically 
in  this  hour  of  national  need. 

On  the  domestic  front,  as  I  have  already 
Raid.  Federal  authorities  have  Indulged  every 
whim  of  the  monopolists.  indtJstrialists.  and 
financiers,  while  shamefully  neglecting  the 
basic  needs  of  the  returning  veterans  and 
unemployed  war  workers.  Internationally, 
American  diplomacy  likewise  reflects  the  In- 
terests of  the  cartelists.  The  tendency  in 
our  foreign  policy  seems  to  be  toward  p>eaee 
negotiations  founded  on  power  politics  and 
Imperialistic  expansion  of  American  big 
business. 

Because  of  the  apparent  unwillingness  of 
the  Federal  powers  to  act.  except  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  monopolists  who  today  domi- 
nate our  economy,  aggressive  pressure  grotips 
are  taking  the  initiative  and  exerting  force 
to  attain  their  particular  ends.  Even 
labor — divided  as  it  is.  and  lacking  a  national 
implement  with  which  to  work  for  legitimate 
and  democratic  goals — is  compelled  through 
expediency  to  employ  the  tactics  of  these  big 
pressure  groups. 

In  this  atmosphere  capital  stands  out  as 
the  giant  among  the  warring  pressure  groups, 
and  Oovernment  largely  reflects  its  policifea. 
SLould  this  situation  continue  into  a  period 
of  Widespread  unemployment  and  unrest,  as 
seems  dangerously  possible  under  current 
eco&omic  trends,  there  is  no  power  on  the 
American  scene  that  can  prtvaat  a  further 
coalescence  of  monopoly  capttallam  and  Oov- 
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I  see  no  hope  of  sta  *ta%;  off  this  ratastroftlM 
except  In  the  unlflcatlOD  arcund  a  common 
economic  program,  and  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  national  political  organizatiou.  of 
trade  unions,  farm  orgamtzatiotK.  coopera- 
tives, independent  and  progressi.e  business 
groups,  and  such  other  democmtlc  Insiitu- 
tijniS  as  are  willing  to  break  with  the  past. 
Alone,  no  one  of  these  groups  can  either 
formulate  or  implenienl  the  necessary  pro- 
gram of  social  change.  United,  the^  can 
formulate  a  |MX)gram  containing  the  iMaM 
requirements  of   al!    participating   grovpa. 

Organized  labor  is  obviously  the  oi>e  func- 
tional group  that  has  the  initiaitve  and  the 
organtzational  resources  to  start  such  a  move 
for  dynamic  democratic  action.  1  milize, 
naturally,  that  we  cannot  expect  all  sections 
of  the  American  labor  movement  imme- 
diately to  throw  their  resources  into  this 
propoaal.  There  will  ht  hesitancy,  reluc- 
tance, and  even  outn^sht  oppcsition  to  the 
idea  of  creatirm  in  tins  country  a  counter- 
part of  the  British  Labor  Party. 

But  I  am  confident  that  there  are  enou^ 
leaders  of  vision  and  courage  m  the  CIO. 
the  A.  F.  of  L..  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods,  and 
the  genuine  independent  unions  to  form  a 
block  of  opinion  and  initiative  whose  force 
would  l>e  weighty,  if  not  decisive,  in  Amer- 
ican labor  politics.  Moreover,  it  is  not  in  the 
least  far-fetched  to  speculate  that  tloe  crea- 
tion of  such  a  block  would  ser\e  most  effec- 
tively to  Implement  the  tiadly  nee<led  solidi- 
fication of  the  American  labor  movement. 

In  any  event,  the  promotion  of  this  idea 
would  provide  a  rallying  point  for  the  more 
youthful  and  militant  minor  labor  leaders 
who  are  today  frustrated  by  the  artlflciaJ  bar- 
riers dividing  Am«ican  labor.  It  would,  in 
addition,  serve  as  a  most  valuable  educa- 
tional device  for  teaching  our  tniiii«i«  ct 
Inarticulate  card-carriers  that  "untealMl  oa 
usual"  caniu>t  solve  the  national  ecorxxnic 
problems  against  wlUch  la4x>r  is  dissipating 
its  strength. 

I  realize  fully  that  the  course  of  action 
I  am  here  suggesting  is  fraught  with  perils 
and  pitfalls.  The  gravest  of  these.  I  am  cer- 
tain, is  the  difficult  task  of  persuading  broad 
sections  of  the  nonunion  public  that  the 
American  lat>or  movement  is  not  an  aggrega- 
tiou  of  goons.  raclLCteers.  and  wild-eyed 
Bolsheviks.  We  must  uneducatc  great  masses 
of  Americans  who  tiave  been  convinced  that 
the  trade  unions  are  un-Ameixan  cliques 
of  sell-seekers.  But  I  can  think  of  no  more 
effective  tool  for  this  task  than  a  national 
political  organization  which  will  offer  to  these 
nonunion  and  large^y  uuorgrati Ized  masses 
of  ordinary  folk  a  weapon  ■wiTh  which  to 
express  and  pursue  their  g"a!s  and  desires. 

Tbese  tmattached  and  misinformed  legions 
are  the  potential  shock  troops  of  American 
fascism:  and.  If  we  of  labor  do  not  have  the 
foresight  to  mvite  them  to  join  with  us  In 
the  formulation  of  a  common  program,  they 
will  one  day  attaCJt  us  from  tlia  right  with 
all  the  fury  that  social  frustration  kindles 
in  the  breasts  of  its  victims'. 

S?condly.  a  new  national  progressive  party 
cannot  succeed  in  America  unless  it  over- 
comes the  danger  to  democracy  inherent  in 
any  over-all  program  of  economic  planning 
under  political  controls.  It  is  a  naatter  of 
historic  fact  in  the  world  of  our  time  that  a 
government  manned  by  a  minority  cannot 
lorce  the  democratization  of  a  machine-age 
economic  system  without  curtailing  those 
very  rights  and  lltterties  that  are  the  sob- 
stance  ot  dMBocracy  itself.  Univenal  state 
ownership  of  the  aaaaaa  cf  production,  as 
traditionally   envlslOBed  by  leftist  planurrs 
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of  the  Ideal  social  order,  or  even  excessive 
government  Intervention  In  economic  proc- 
esses, can  be  Just  as  destructive  of  democratic 
Jreedom  as  any  rightist  dictatorship. 

For  this  reason  a  new  American  prcgres- 
•lv«  party  must  propose  a  pattern  of  social 
ownership  that  will  serve  to  brenlc  the  con- 
trols of  monopoly  capitalism.  And  the  forms 
of  hoclnl  ownership  it  dees  propose  to  Insti- 
tute must,  m  the  fa>hion  of  the  c(»peratlves 
and  the  TVA.  be  ab.wlutely  democratic  In 
chnmncr  8uch  an  economic  appnach— In- 
V;  10  substitution  of  democratic  social 

ow  ;.    for   private   Monopoly    ownership 

and  ihe  retention  d  useful  and  eltlclent  small 
buslneiscs  under  privute  control* — con  win 
the  Mipport  and  participation  of  Import  nut 
ftroupM  whose  contributions  are  essential  to 
the  t  perotlon  ot  a  modern  economic  system. 
These   I  •    ,!  J  .'   T  .r'Tipra.   profcs- 

■lonaU.  i.  •      lasmon.  and 

•o  forth,  musi  bu  persuaded  to  take  their 
place  besldo  labor  in  the  planning  and  huiUt- 
Inn  of  a  more  dcniocralic  Anu«ncn.  It  'hiv 
aiiare  In  the  rornuil.\llon  and  Implemrnta- 
tlon  of  .»  proKrum  of  democratic  abundance, 
these  lum-labor  Krovips  will  have  faith  In  Ua 
futvirc;  RJid  their  presence  in  the  prourcssivp 
1  will  help  to  m.'^ure  aKainst  too  great  a 
.  i  .ntrntlon  of  both  economic  and  political 
power  within  the  Oovpinment. 

^tnerlca^^  lRb«)r  Is  today  well  on  the  way  to 
'  slandlnn  the  uiRcnt  need  for  polUlcnl 

1 1  .iun.  The  limited  success  of  the  Political 
Action  Committee  (PAC)  has  demonstrated 
that  the  workers  can  be  aroused  to  act  po- 
litically and  than  they  can  unite  with  other 
groups  for  common  ob]' 

But  PAC  Is  only  a  (t  jinlng.     Un- 

less we  act  soon  to  chuniu'l  us  energy  Into 
u  national  political  orsani/atlon  that  will 
offer  to  the  American  people  basic  and  demo- 
cratic solutions  of  our  national  economic 
problems,  the  mllltancc  and  the  awareness  it 
u-rated  may  be  dlaMpatcd  in  futile 
(,  rations  or  pressure. 

This    IS    the   e.cvmth    hour   for    .N  n 

labor.     The  chlp<i  are  down  and  the  s  f 

democracy  itself  and  global  peace  rouiuled  on 
Justice  aiid  brotr.erhood.  A  new  pn  gresalve 
Amerkan  political  party  may  not  win  power 
tomorrow,  but  It  can  certainly  begin  the  long 
over-duo  Job  of  educating  our  people  to  un- 
ci r  tai\d  that  tliey  must  orvtanlze.  act  col- 
1  .  ■  ively.  and  win  political  power— In  order  to 
lie  four  ireedoms  that  were  promised 
1  ii  aa  a  re*ard  for  their  contnbuiiona 

to   tho   winning   of   World   War   II. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  com:  ION  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcd7icsday.  D:'cctnbcr  12.  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  at)Out  the  eflectiveness  of 
molding  pubho  opinion. 

We  are  about  to  witness  another  great 
drive  to  condition  our  way  of  thinking 
in  favor  of  piling  $3,750,000,000  on  the 
unbearable  lead  of  our  national  debt 
In  making  the  British  loan.  Already 
many  of  our  heading  columnists  by  subtle 
reasoning  have  come  out  with  their  argu- 
mento  in  support  of  the  Biitish  plan. 

The  mechanics  to  be  used  and  the 
technique  to  be  followed  is  presented  by 
the  Wall  Street  Journil  N  .n:'  r  13. 
1945.  issue,  in  an  artiv  .^  t  !•.-.•  -^d  '  B  :  .  - 
hoc  for  Brita:::  '  vvlu.h  I 


the   consideration  of   the   Members  ol 
Congress: 

Washinctok.— The  American  public  la  ex- 
pected to  drop  Its  opposition  to  a  loan  for 
Britain  between  now  and  the   turn  of  the 
year. 
It  won't  happen  by  accident. 
Five  top  Oovernment  agencies  are  mobiliz- 
ing their  opinion-manufacturing  machinery 
for  a  campaign  which  will  start  soon  and 
v.'hlch  ofBcials  say  will  be  running  at  full 
tilt  by  December,  when  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  home  listening  to  constituents.    The 
pay-ofT  win  be  legislative  action  in  January. 
Between  now  und  then  the  pressure  will 
pile  up.    Some  maneuvering  will  be  in  public 
view,  cnri'fully  timed.     Speeches  will  be  made 
by  Cabinet  membeis.  for  Instanc*.     Some  of 
U  will  be  a  bit  more  obscure;  the  Oovernment 
aims  to  help  in  preparation  of  many  a  m:iga« 
rlne  article.  Sunday  newspaper  feature,  and 
privately  sponsored  radio  programs  plugging 
the  loan, 

MANY  "orr-THi-mcoao"  acMicNi 
A  great  deal  of  the  activity  will  be  entirely 
behind  the  scenee.  Plana  are  afoot  for  "otT- 
the-record"  aeaatons  In  Washington  and 
othrr  cities  from  coast  to  const,  in  which 
otn.'lala  will  indoctrinate  busintssmeJi,  cUib- 
womeii.  labor  and  farm  icaderii,  and  rrpre- 
seiuatlven  of  literally  hundreds  of  mucrl- 
lanecusi  orgnnliations— all  carrfully  chosen 
for  maximum  Influence  on  public  thimclng. 
Religious  leaders,  both  ministers  and  lay- 
men, win  be  among  those  welcomed  to  Wa*h- 
Inp.ton  for  education,  ofnclals  nay,  much  as 
during  the  campaign  to  sell  the  Bretton 
Woods  monetary  plan. 

M.M\nwhllo,  representatives  cf  Britain  In 
the  United  Slates  have  been  specifically  In- 
structed to  keep  quiet  about  the  projected 
loan. 

The  American  etrate^  Is  all  tlrawn  up.  It 
Is  Incorporated  In  a  State  Dtpai-tment  docu- 
ment bulking  100  pages  or  so  which  has  been 
dlFtrltutcd  to  key  officials  in  the  Treasury 
Department.  Commerce  Department,  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  and  Agriculture  Departmeiit. 

STtTDY  SHOWS   70  PERCKNT  OPPOSE  CRXDtT 

This  includes  a  section  entitled,  "Special 
Report  on  Public  Attitudes  on  Foreign 
Policy,"  bii.'^cd  upon  unpubllclzed  govern- 
mental polls  of  public  opinion.  This  study, 
which  also  Includes  nnalj'ses  of  press  and 
radio  comment.  Is  understood  to  show  that 
about  70  percent  of  the  American  perple  are 
presently  against  a  large  credi:  for  Britain. 

The  present  tactics  were  decided  upon  after 
a  battle  which  for  a  time  recked  the  State 
D^'partmcnt.  A  group  of  tcp  c.'n-l.'!^  outside 
that  agency  demanded  that  a  high-powered 
publicity  expert  be  hired  to  lun  the  cam- 
paign for  popularization  of  the  British  loan. 
But  after  a  tussle  It  was  decided  "at  a  high 
level"  that  this  could  backlire.  so  the  Job 
of  planmng  and  directing  was  left  to  a  little-' 
known  division  of  the  State  Department 
which  has  proved  Its  mettle  in  f)rev4CUi  dnvcs. 

This  Is  the  OiBce  of  Public  AfTr.irs,  whose 
acting  hend  Is  Francis  H.  Rujisell.  a  Boston 
Inwver  who  came  to  the  State  Department 
In  1941  and  flrst  worked  on  economic  warfare 
and  the  blacklisting  of  forelgr,  &rms  tainted 
by  Axis  influence. 

OTHES   CAMP.VICNS   GC    ON 

Mr.  Russell  contends — doubtless  quite  cor- 
rectly— that  the  British  loan  campaign  will 
not  dwarf  other  drives  on  i)Ubllc  opinion 
which  his  division  has  carried  on  with  little 
uproar.  These  Include  popu^.arization  of  the 
food  and  agriculture  organization,  the  Inter- 
national Aviation  Conference,  some  Inter- 
American  pow-wows,  the  big  hullabaloo  for 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan,  and  minor  cam- 
paigns like  one  for  the  St.  Liiwrence  water- 
way. 

This  work  goes  on  constantly.    A  few  days 

r    o  a  group  of  industrialists  were  invited  to 

WAshinETton    for    the    correct    '"background" 

; nut  here  for       c:.    'JNE'.p.'l      0:T- the-record  meetings   were 


held  recei|tly  in  Washington.  New  York.  Chi- 
cago. Deliver,  and  San  Francisco  to  further 
the  causa  of  a  projected  global  Educational 
and  Cultural  Organization.  Late  last  week 
an  Influalitlal  group  of  Washington  repre- 
sentative! of  national  organizations  was  lec- 
tured prli-ately  on  preparations  going  on  In 
London  tr  the  start  of  the  United  Nation* 
Security  prganlutlon. 

At  least  one  governmental  memorandum 
has  refcried  to  such  activities  as  propaganda. 
Members!  of  Mr,  Russell's  slalT  never  use  thin 
word  tholnselves.  they  contend.  They  wince 
even  wh<n  the  word  "selling"  pops  up.  "We 
like  to  tiilnk  we're  meeting  a  demand  for 
informal  on."  they  explain, 

8.  She]  i>rd  Jones  Is  In  charge  of  Mr.  Rus- 
iell's  Pu  >llo  Attitudes  Sec*. on  which,  with 
funds  n(  t  appropriated  for  that  purpose  by 
Congressi  Is  engaged  In  polling  public  opin- 
ion, anilyilng  the  returna  together  with 
press  am  1  radio  comment,  and  compounding 
his  rrpoilH  in  ducuinenta  which  are  stamped 
"cjnfldoiitlal." 

Chettir  William*  la  In  charge  of  group 
relatloni,  lunong  other  things,  arranging  an 
average  (f  one  speech  each  day  by  sonic  Stat* 
D»partmi<nt  ofUclal  somewhere  In  the  coun- 
try, Helalso  fixes  up  the  "background"  con- 
ferencesj  For  Instance.  120  organlsatlonH 
win  be  tn  Washington  November  26  under 
auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternatio  lal  Pe«c«.  to  hear  private  talkn  by 
Under  S  icretary  Acheson.  Assistant  Secretary 
Clayton  and  others  on  the  British  loan  and 
other  mitters,  ofnclals  say. 

HKLM  ON  DATA  rOR  ARTICLES 

Mrs.  I  [argaret  Carter  is  In  charge  of  a  sec- 
tion to  which  folk  are  shuttled  when  they 
ccme  to  the  State  Department  In  search  of 
Information  for  magaxlne  etorlee,  radio 
scripts.  |or  what  not.  She  gives  them  the 
proper  mgle.  and  arranges  interview!  with 
Departs  lent  dignitaries. 

Mrs.  !  )clla  Kuhn  Is  In  command  of  Public 
Views  a  id  Inquiries,  a  special  writing  service 
which  t  sips  publish  governmental  pamphlets 
and  wh  ch  answers  letters  that  pour  into  the 
ngeucy  from  the  populace.  These  average 
400  dall  ^  but  in  times  of  excitement,  as  dur- 
ing the  San  FrancUco  Conference,  tliey  hit  a 
rate  of  S.500  a  day. 

Thou  !h  the  State  Department  occupies  a 
central  position  In  the  British  loan  campaign, 
It  la  fla  iked  by  5trong  supporters.  Mr,  Rus- 
sell sa:  s  that  liaison  Is  maintained  at  a 
hiRh  le  'cl  by  conferences  between  top  State 
Di'parti  lent  cfBcials  and  Tteasury  Secretary 
Vinson,  Commerce  Secretary  Wallace,  and 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Eccles.  He 
did  not  mention  any  ranking  offlclal  at  the 
Agrlcul  ure  Department,  which  ta  also  par- 
ticipati  ig. 

Inter  lepartmental  ballyhoo  Is  supported 
even  nv  )re  effectively  at  a  lower  working  level 
by  mol  llisatlon  of  the  public  relations  ex- 
perts o:  all  five  departments.  A  representa- 
tive of  each  goes  to  Mr.  Russell's  office  for 
bricflui  on  the  campaign. 


OTHXa    ORGANS    AVAtLABLB 

The  resources  of  these  agencies  can  be 
rather  staggering  when  fully  mobilized.  For 
exampl',  the  Agriculture  Department.  If  It 
wishes  jto  pull  all  the  stops,  can  use  these  or- 
gans   a>nong    others: 

A  N^tlon-wlde  extension  service,  with  an 
editor  m  each  State  who  can  supply  rural 
papers!  with  stories  about  the  markets  for 
farm  nrcducts  which  might  result  from  for- 
eign Iqndlng. 

Couity  agents,  and  4-H  Club  organiza- 
tions, twhere  information  can  be  passed  by 
word  df  mouth. 

ThejAAA  organization.  Including  State  and 
local  oommittees  empowered  to  adopt  reso- 
lutions and  hold  meetings  on  the  basis  of 
materbl  prepared  in  Washington  If  they 
choos* 

Services  supplied  direct  to  farm  papers. 
Journals,  and  radio  stations. 
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Agrtcultu.al  councils  in  all  Stotes  and 
counties,  able  to  reach  IocpI  facilities  of 
publicity. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  numerous 
publications,  and  doubtless  can  play  on  Its 
close  connections  with  trade  organizations. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  lu  own  pub- 
lication, and  lu  representatives,  like  those 
of  the  Treasury,  can  be  Influential  In  speech- 
making  and  private  word-of-mouth  contact 
with  opinion. 


Full  Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REM-^RKS 
« r 

HON,  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  itiiNoia 

IN  THE  HOUBB  OF  RKPRKSINTATTVE8 

Wi'dnc.iday,  Dcievbcr  12.  194S 

Mr  ROWAN.  Mr,  Speakfr,  thf  ba.Mc 
iMue  thai  has  omtMgcd  from  the  debate 
so  far  over  full  employment  in  thl.t  coun- 
try, reduced  to  Its  lundamcntals.  Is  JobR 
versus  relief.  For  .»iomp  time  the  debate 
ha.**  centcied  on  nlmo.st  everything  rise 
but  the  .subject  of  Jobs  and  relief,  and 
that  after  all  l.s  the  accepted  strategy 
of  nttompts  to  block  the  legislation— to 
talk  about  ovorythlng  ol.se  except  what 
Is  really  bothering  one.  One  thing  the 
argument  Is  not  about  is  whether  there 
could  be  full  employment  even  without 
the  bill.  Everyone  l.s  uireed  that  unem- 
ployment l.s  unavoidable  If  wc  do  not 
take  a  positive  position  to  prevent  It. 
To  be  sure  the  opponen'^s  of  the  bill  place 
more  faith  than  its  .spon.-^ors  in  the 
length  of  time  for  which  Immediate  boom 
factors  may  .'tave  ofT  that  dopre.sslon. 
Biilh  sides,  V  ■  t,  aie  equally  alert  to 

the  reality  o.  r  dtraoblllzatlon  read- 

justments In  the  months  that  are  ahead, 
and  to  tht  <'  of  j  serious  collapse 

after  the  bo  ^  .spent  itself.    In  fact, 

the  opposition  has  rrveiled  Itself  as  com- 
pletely defeat  St  on  t/iis  score.  Again 
and  again  It  has  stressed  the  Inevitability 
of  b  cycles  and  the  Inability  of 

the  (._'  .inent  to  do  anything  about  It. 

Llkewi.se  the  disagieement  does  not 
relate  to  frerdom  as  Is  .sometimes 
claimed.  All  are  agre<;d  that  freedom  Is 
more  important  than  <>mployment.  But 
it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  there 
would  be  a  conflict  of  the  two  under  the 
operation  of  the  bill.  On  the  contrary, 
we  all  know  that  opportunity  to  earn  a 
living  is  prerequisite  '.,o  individual  free- 
dom to  enjoy  life,  lib.nty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness — th:it  a  man  on  relief 
is  not  free  to  develop  his  pe'rsonahty  and 
to  make  the  most  of  his  potentialities. 
And  we  know  that  without  the  markets 
provided  by  employed  consumer,  there 
can  be  no  freedom  of  enterprise  and 
business  initiative  and  competition. 

If  there  is  any  kind  of  freedom  that 
is  threatened  by  the  promise  of  full  em- 
plojTnent,  it  is  the  freedom  to  profit  from 
misfortune,  to  squeeze  out  one's  com- 
petitors, to  reap  the  windfall  rewards  of 
Inflation  and  the  bargain  prices  of 
deflation. 

Another  spurious  issue  has  to  do  with 
public  spending  under  the  bill.  A  great 
deal  of  noise  has  been  made  about  the 
tremendous  sums  that  would  have  to  be 
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spent  to  close  the  gap  In  private  activity, 
and  about  how  this  would  mean  con.stant 
growth  in  a  public  debt  that  is  already 
enormous. 

This  is  most  interesting  in  lis  implica- 
tion that  private  enterprise  Is  completely 
impotent  to  respond  to  Government  en- 
couragement, and  that  it  will  fall  far 
short  of  providing  enough  jobs.  Again 
the  oppo.sltlon  admits  that  unless  action 
Is  taken  we  will  have  mass  unemploy- 
ment— but  they  prefer  to  do  nothing 
about  It. 

Even  more  pertinent  is  the  fact  that 
these  same  people  are  themselves  ad- 
vocating huge  public  expenditures.  They 
readily  admit  that  In  the  event  of  de- 
pres.slon— that  depression  which  they 
would  do  nothing  to  prevent— the  Oov- 
CM  ■■  ■     liable  for  tmorgoncy  re- 

h,  ,  .  .  r.s.  No  one,  they  say.  will 
bo  allowed  to  starve.  They  will  feed  the 
people.  They  will  provide  clothing  and 
housing  and  medical  care,  They  will  give 
them  doles  and  work  relief.  But  they 
will  not  give  them  work. 

The  only  difference  l.s  that  they  do  not 
favor  llic  kind  of  constructive,  carefully 
planned  expenditures  designed  to  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  the  economy, 
raise  the  national  Income  and  stave  off 
dcpres.slon.  Instead  they  propose  un- 
productive emergency  expenditures,  in- 
curred after  the  crisis  has  hit.  for  wa.ste- 
ful  and  hastily  Improvised  make-work 
projects,  or  for  outright  doles. 

In  the  light  of  whese  facts,  the  clamor 
about  the  importance  of  balancing  the 
Budget  stands  clearly  forth  in  Its  ab- 
surdity. They  know  as  well  as  we  that 
deficits  occur  during  depression— as  a 
result  of  ri>^ing  emergency  expenditures 
and  a  shrinking  tax  base— und  never 
during  prosperity.  They  know  that  if 
v^  "My  want  to  balance  the  Budget 
h  ,ace  the  public  debt  wo  must  sus- 

tain a  full-employment  level  of  national 
income. 

This  leaves  as  the  real  issue  the  fear 
of  Qavcrnment  intervention.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  full-employment  bill  do 
not  want  to  commit  the  Government  to 
a  full-employment  pledge.  They  are 
afraid  of  a  guaranty  of  the  right  to 
work,  and  they  are  not  willing  to  a.ssure 
that  right.  They  oppose  positive  collec- 
tive action  to  prevent  unemployment, 
and  they  want  to  circumscribe  Govern- 
ment responsibility. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  sparring 
all  around  this  issue.  Sometimes  they 
claim  that  we  cannot  bind  a  future  Con- 
gress. But  they  know  full  well  that  in 
a  democracy  if  the  people  arc  b(  hind  a 
piece  of  legislation  they  will  enforce  it. 
"Why.  then,  do  they  oppose  the  measure 
if  they  are  convinced  that  it  has  no  bind- 
ing or  legal  effect? 

Sometimes  they  claim  that  since  the 
bill  does  not  offer  individual  redress  in 
the  courts  in  the  event  of  unemployment, 
it  is  a  misleading  and  fraudulent  promise, 
not  a  genu.ne  guaranty.  But  they  knew 
full  well  that  a  pledge  of  all  the  resoiu-ces 
of  the  world's  richest  and  mos*  eCBclent 
nation  is  all  the  guaranty  that  the  people 
need  or  desire.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  peo- 
ple are  convinced  that  the  Government 
will  do  all  in  its  power  to  achieve  full 
employment,  they  will  not  ask  for  more. 


Sometimes  they  claim  that  there  la 
nothing  new  In  this  legislation— that 
nothing  can  be  accomolLshed  under  it 
that  cannot  now  be  done  without  It. 
Again  it  may  be  a.sked.  If  they  are  sin- 
cere In  this  conviction,  why  do  they  op- 
pose the  mea.^ure  so  strenuously? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  they  are 
not  sincere.  It  's  true  thai  the  Govern- 
ment has  always  collected  stati.stlcs, 
taxed  and  borrowed  and  I  ci.  sub- 
sidized and  underwritten  ; i'  eniir- 

prlse,    controlled,    and    supervl.sed,    and 
.spent.    And  It  Is  true  •'  '      the  op- 

eraUonof  tho  bill  thei.  v  .        i  I  would 
still  be  doing  these  things. 

T)  t.  If*  that  all  of 

Ihct-'  ''  would  become 

part  of  a  single  intograt'>d  prognun— 
they  wriild  hnv.'  n  r  -  -tin  purpose,  and 
their  total  t-fTtn  I  w.  :  t  up  to  lull  em- 

ployment.   This  la  11..  ce  of  a  na- 

tional budget- that  it    ......a  balance  all 

of  the  varlou.s  flows  of  public  and  private 
con^umptlon  and  investment  at  r 
ular  level,  namely;  l\\e  full  omp.  .  :..  at 
level  of  activity.  It  would  budget  for 
encugh  jobs  for  all  who  are  able  and  will- 
Ing  to  work,  and  for  npthlng  .•-hort  of 
that. 

The  opponents  of  tht  bill  grant  tho 
u.sefulnejw  of  statl.stlcs,  and  proclaim 
their  readiness  to  estimate  and  forecast. 
But  they  do  not  propo.sf  to  u.*e  the  fig- 
ures as  a  guide  to  action.  I*  their  budget 
should  reveal  a  deflclency  In  private  ac- 
tivity, they  wouK*  let  ihe  slack  be  taken 
up  through  uncmploymont.  They  would 
close  the  gap  with  human  ml.sery,  rather 
than  constructive  Government  action. 

And  why  are  they  afraid  of  such  ac- 
tion? Because  t!  ■  <  "  '  '  f"  n- 
gress  were  guided  1  'it 

goal,  it  might  have  to  do  the.se  various 

thir      -'  "  'v— it  would  take  action 

In  1  as  before,  but  not  nec- 

essarily m  the  .same  direction.  A  full- 
employment  program  might  step  on  some 
privileged  toes,  because  It  might  call  for 
more  progre.ssive  taxation,  or  more  ag- 
gressive action  agalnal  monopoly,  or 
more  assistance  to  new  and  .sma'l  firms, 
or  more  adequate  development  of  our 
natural  resources  at  the  wealthier  tax- 
payer's expense,  or  expanded  social  se- 
curity, or  opening  up  of  new  industrial 
regions  to  compete  with  established  cen- 
ters of  activity,  or  more  tangible  support 
to  the  traditional  formula  of  hinher 
wages,  larger  output,  and  lower  prices. 
There  might  be  is  on  which  the 

ccUeclive  will  of  i  jurity  would  cv3r- 

ride  the  interests  ol  Uie  minority. 

What  do  the  people,  those  who  will 
really  be  affected  by  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation,  say  about  full  employ- 
ment. In  an  effort  to  ascertain  the  view- 
points of  the  average  man  and  woman,  a 
very  comprehensive  and  most  uiusual 
method  of  samphng  opinion  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  in  this  Congress.  Nearly 
a  year  ago  the  Independent  Voters  of 
Illinois  undertook  to  ascertain  the  opin- 
ion of  the  people  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois.  The  poll  was 
decided  upon  at  a  meeting  of  this  league. 
Sixty  citizens  volunteered  to  mrke  a  very 
complete  canvass  of  the  district  imder 
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the  direction  of  Mr.  John  H  Millar,  sec- 
retary of  the  Independent  Voters  of  Illi- 
nois.   TTie  volunteers  set  out  to  develop 

a  r.'-'.v  technique  of  political  information 
;.r.  i  .action.  A  detailed  block-by-block 
study  of  the  district  was  made,  so  that 
it  was  possible  to  pick  for  interviewing 
a  "sample"  that,  in  miniature,  would  . 
have  the  .same  characteri.'Jtics  as  the  dis- 
trict as  a  whole.  Person.s  within  this 
"sample"  were  interviewed  by  a  corps  of 
.specia!;v  •■n  r-d  volunteer  interviewers 
in  the  pfr;   ri   -r.   rtly  before  VJ-day. 

Th--  t^  c;  rcl  Congressir-:;,!  District  nf 
Liinois  is  the  lourth  laryt--'  ciisnict  in 
the  United  States,  w.'h  a  j-opulation  nf 
61J^"41  in  1940.  It  has  a  cro>s  section 
c!  '.aried  economic  racial,  and  nation- 
ality groups,  r  irv  ud' -^  ih'-  University 
of  Chicago  comnr;i:rv  and  thf  south 
Chicago  .steel  mi!.  ;;;».»  Consequently, 
slthoueii  I  '-vnu:d  n.'v  vouch  'hat  thf  :■••- 
suits  of  ih;>  par'irular  •<tudv  a:>  100- 
porcent  upii  al  o;'  th  •  Na';i)r":  a-  a  -a  hole. 

1  canno*    <• '-   whv   '  Trif    ^.htraki   be   any 

2  re  a'  drv''^ry''P. ''f' 

!r.  ih>'  fir  '  ^\^c•.  it  wa.s  leamfd  that 
'h"  p'^'pif  ar-'  '.vnrrit'd.  C;ir:Vassers 
a.^k-'d  th.cni  u  ha'tlu.T  ih'-y  thought  job 
conditions  would  be  the  same,  better,  or 
\v<-^V"'  after  victory  over  Japan'!'  The  re- 
-■;if'>  Forty-mnf'  '-jercpnt.  practically 
h.ah  nt  tlvin.  ♦'xpr'^^-pd  thfir  i.  "mviction 
rr;a-  thir.-,-  ',v(V,;!d  be  wov^c.  Or'r;  19  p^r- 
con' .  or  <,ni'"'- fifth,  thmicht  they  -Aould  b-- 
h.at.-r:  and^  13  p*T^"nt  tiiought  they 
wciiid  i^Miiam  tho  -aiac  The  more  opti- 
n-.!-i;r  f-tiniate-  wra-'  ba^.-d  upon  such 
.liti'i:  anal,  tpmporai'v  fartors  as  large  re- 
1  'p'. '  !--irai  demand-  u:  honiP  and  abroad, 
;ind — this  :s  -isn.fif'arh — 'h*-::'  ca'pfid-rice 
m  a  GnveiT,ni-'nt  pr'vtram  to  h-ap  .:;:nu- 
latf"  acti\:tv  Tho  ir.^^v  p«'>.arn;.  nr  rea- 
.snn^,  on  tht^  otht  r  liand.  lelaled  to  cut- 
bark--  ;n  'A  :if  indit.Ntnt  s.  return  of  service- 
rni'n,  a:id  t!'.--  lecorcl  of  dt.'nre-->ions  in 
thp  !Xis:. 


Ha  Vina-  established   th 


:a.' 


that  the 


p'-f>pK'    l:avt'    v.n    r'aii    confidence    m    the 
nircre.  pth-h  taker-  then  a.-ked.  "11  there 


nnt    eP' 


>  1^ 


i(jt)- 


e'.ervon 


after 


t!v  war,  rin  yi-^-i  Uwr '<  anvthme  can  be 
ri'->:v  aoo-;'  :»  ^'^  A'ld  hf-re  the  over- 
ulrrhT^in^  i'- -;5nr>' --fcj  p>aTent,  to  be 
exact — was  •Yes."  On;-,  8  p  rcent  said 
'No '•  while  9  percent  ja.-i  did  not. have 
an  npinaiii 

Thi^  nfxt  nues•;,^n  nb\ic'-.-;y  was  what 
should  be  done:  ,'nd  '  i  th:<  over  half  of 
lho<e  int  er\'ie-vCt">d  -tti;- tan>''rii;-h.'  PM'.'- 
po--d  scn^'  soi't  ot  Go'v-ernnunv  prncram. 
Fcrtv-ei^i:'  p-"rC'a"it  ^pp^ported  Gi  v-a^n- 
:::■  •::•  ..ctu^n  t(  ■tinKih  te  biiMness.  build 
ppcac  \v  rkv  tti.e  direct  n-lief.  or  pro- 
vide ^ociai  -->'cpritv.  '1  wenty-thr!  e  tit-r- 
< ''nr  recommended  spr»'adinc  \vo;.k  '■: 
-hortcniri:  hour-,  pte -.limabhc  iP.o'aL: 
Go\>a-nmvnr  conii'  1 

This  much  i>  cta-'ain.  the  peopl''  ^f  V.- 
hno;-  aie  r.ot  opposed  to  vcorkin-'  iu- 
tieth'T  to  hcip  one  aiioth' r  thrijiiph  Gov- 
ernnu'Ct  action 

I:  mivhr  be  adciec.  for  the  bengal'  of 
tho<e  whc)  see  the  demand  tor  Goverii- 
meni  action  a.-  liie  .fpdica!  and  d'-spprat.- 
plea  of  th"  underpn -lie^ed,  that  ail  in- 
come Kroups  responced  equally  in  iavor 
of  the  po-siti\-e  Governmicnt  pohcy  Just 
a.s  many  of  those  earn  nc  over  SlOO  a 
week  recommended  steh  action  as  among 


Now.  let  us  quickly  summarize  the  re- 
sults of  the  $64  question — before  .some- 
one jumps  to  his  feet  to  protest,  '"Yes. 
but  how  do  you  know  they  would  favor 
the  full-employment  bill?" 

Without  naming  the  f  till -employment 
bill,  this  question  was  asked,  "What 
would  you  think  of  a  bill  like  this?  First, 
the  President  would  find  out  each  year 
how  many  jobs  there  are  going  to  be  for 
the  coming  year.  Then,  if  there  were 
not  enough  jobs  for  everyone.  Congress 
would  give  financial  help  to  private  busi- 
n"ss  so  that  it  cotild  provide  more  jobs. 
Then,  if  there  were  still  too  few  jobs,  the 
Government  would  give  contracts  to  pri- 
vate business  to  build  public  works  to 
make  up  the  balance  of  jobs  needed." 

The  results?  Eighty-three  percent 
indicated  they  would  favor  such  a  pro- 
posal. This  is  more  than  just  a  ma- 
jority, it  is  an  overwhelming  majority. 
Not  only  does  it  represent  more  than 
four-fifths,  but  5  percent  just  could  not 
decide,  so  that  only  12  percent  were  ac- 
tually opposed. 

Note  that  according  to  the  phrasing 
of  the  question,  the  first  step  would  be 
financial  a.ssistance  to  private  business, 
and  the  second  step  would  be  private 
contracts  for  public  works.  This,  of 
course,  is  much  narrower  than  the  origi- 
nal full-employment  bil,  which,  as  a  first 
and  primary  requirement,  calls  upon  the 
Government  to  exercise  the  whole  range 
of  responsibility  to  which  I  have  referred 
earlier  and  not  merely  financial  assist- 
ance. Similarly  the  last  resort  would  be 
Federal  Investment  and  expenditures  in 
any  one  of  a  number  of  possible  forms, 
not  just  for  public  works. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  divergence 
of  this  question  from  H.  R.  2202  accounts 
for  most  of  the  unfavorable  respKinses. 
Further  questioning  revealed  that  oppo- 
sition to  such  a  measure  was  related  pri- 
marily to  reluctance  to  subsidize  private 
enterprise,  which  should  stand  on  its  own 
feet,  and  to  fear  of  increased  taxation. 
Hence,  these  people  should  find  it  reas- 
suring that  real  full-employment  legisla- 
tion proposes  to  take  steps  to  enable 
business  to  stand  on  its  own  feet — not 
merely  to  subsidize  it,  but  by  undei-writ- 
ing  its  markets,  and  combating  monop- 
oly, and  encouraging  consumption  and 
in  a  good  many  other  ways  than  direct 
expenditures.  Then  perhaps  they  would 
realize  that  the  kind  of  full  emplo>-ment 
cvhich  is  the  objective  of  this  bill  would 
not  increase  tax  rates  but  would  improve 
the  ability  of  people  to  pay  taxes. 


Retirement  of  Brig.  Gen    P.cbc.-t  L   Denig, 
United  States  Marine  Cji-p> 

EXit.NSIG-X  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEI 

IN   IIIE  40t-F  I   F   KilPRESENTATIVES 
Wedne^da.;   D  crrnber  12,  1945 

Mr    WEICHEI.      Mr.  Speaker,  under 

lea',  e  to  *  xie.id  niy  :  emarks  in  the  Record 
I  wan:  to  pay  inbuie  to  the  greatest  mili- 
•-;;    :  .;....>  in  my  district. 


Last  week  I  one  of  the  grand  old 
"young"  men  of  the  Marine  Corps,  Brig. 
Gen.  Robert  L.  Denig,  61.  retired  from 
active  duty  Saturday,  December  1.  1945, 
after  more  Ihiin  40  years  in  the  corps. 

The  general,  who  was  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Public  Relations  since  its  in- 
ception in  miti-1941,  was  highly  honored 
in  Washington's  Statler  Hotel  on  the 
night  before  his  retirement  by  members 
of  his  immecjiate  staff  at  headquarters. 

Attending  were  the  Marine  Corps 
Commandanti.  Gen.  A.  A.  Vandegrift, 
Maj.  Gens.  Pedro  A,  del  Valle,  Allen  H. 
Turnage,  anct  Field  Harris  and  numerous 
other  high-mnking  Marine  officers  as 
well  as  many  pi  the  over  200  enlisted  com- 
bat correspondents  and  "exes,"  the  ma- 
jority of  whooi  are  back  at  work  on  news- 
papers throughout  the  country.  Attend- 
ing, also,  were  many  well-known  civilian 
newsmen  and  photographers,  news-reel 
editors  and  cameramen. 

General  Denig,  who  was  wounded  in 
action  while  commanding  an  Army  bat- 
talion in  France  as  a  major,  is  generally 
credited  with  being  the  father  of  the 
combat  correspondent  idea  in  the  Ameri- 
can armed  forces. 

Certainly,  he  was  the  impelling  force 
which  prevailed  on  a  theretofore  tradi- 
tion-bound Marine  Corps  to  loosen  its 
restrictions  and  permit  enlistments  of 
qualified  newspapermen  for  reporting  of 
action  on  all  the  Marines'  front  lines. 

Throughout  a  war  that  saw  the  general 
send  his  2  sens  into  the  Pacific  in  ac- 
tive roles  as  tank  commanders.  1  never 
to  return,  also  saw  the  general  at  the 
helm  of  a  pi-ogram  that  sent  out  into 
action  over  300  of  the  Nation's  most  ac- 
tive and  aggressive  newsmen  to  report 
the  war. 

These  men  were  present  in  small  num- 
bers when  tbe  marines  jumped  off  the 
landing  barges  at  Guadalcanal  in  the 
first  offensive  action  of  any  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  in  World  War  IT.  They  were 
present  also  at  all  subsequent  Marne 
landings  up  to  and  including  final  Oki- 
nawa. Seven  of  General  Denig's  own — 
his  combat  correspondents — were  killed 
in  action.  In  addition,  over  40  were 
wounded. 

Son  of  a  nBval  oflBcer,  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral Denig. was  born  September  20.  1884, 
in  Clinton,  N.  Y.  As  the  son  of  a  naval 
officer,  Genieral  Denig  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  naval  service  early  in 
life,  and  went  to  grade  school  for  several 
years  in  Japan,  while  his  father  was  at 
sea  in  the  United  States  Asiatic  Fleet. 

General  D«nig  attended  high  school  in 
Sandu.sky,  Ohio,  where  in  1900  he  was 
a  private  in  Company  B,  Sixth  Ohio  Regi- 
ment, National  Guard.  He  left  Sandtisky 
to  attend  Manhus  Preparatory  School, 
and  upon  graduation  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

On  September  29.  1905,  General  Denig 
was  appointed  from  Sandusky,  Ohio,  as 
a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine 
Corps.  One  year  later,  following  a  period 
of  training  at  the  School  of  Application, 
Annapolis.  Md.,  he  was  attached  to 
an  expeditionary  force  organized  for 
service  in  Cuba  where  he  served  until 
November  1907.  After  his  service  in  the 
Cuban  pacification  campaign  Lieutenant 
Denig  was  assigned  to  sea  duly  and  served 
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in  the  Marine  Detachment,  U.  S.  S.  Afj's- 
souri.  until  December  1 J09. 

While  at  sea  in  August  1908.  he  was 
promoted  from  second  to  first  lieuten- 
ant, and  in  December  went  ashore  to  duty 
at  the  marine  barracks,  Annapolis,  Duty 
as  post  quartermaster  at  Annapolis  oc- 
cupied Lieutenant  Denig  until  October 
1911,  when  he  was  transferred  to  recruit- 
ing duty,  and  after  a  short  period  of  in- 
struction at  Philadelphia  in  the  duties 
of  a  recruiting  officer,  he  took  charge  of 
recruiting  district  of  Minnesota,  No.  12. 
Central  Recruiting  Division,  St,  Paul. 

In  May  1913  Lieutenant  Denig  was 
again  transferred  to  foreign  duty  and 
.served  in  the  Philippines  until  January 
1916.  The  Marine  Barracks,  Philadel- 
phia, was  Lieutenant  D?nig's  next  sta- 
tion, and  it  was  while  serving  in 
Philadelphia  that  he  was  promoted  to 
captain  in  September  1916. 

March  1917  saw  Cap'  ain  Denig  having 
his  first  contact  with   Germans,  when 
with  a  platoon  of  men  he  arrested  the 
crew  of  the  German  auxiliary  cruiser 
Crou-n  Prim  William  interned  along  with 
the  Prim  Eiiel  Frederick,  and  conducted 
them  from  Philadelphia  to  Fort  Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga.    July   1917   saw   the  Fifth 
Regiment    of    Marines    assembling    at 
Quantico  for  duty  overseas,  and  on  Au- 
gust 5  Captain  Denig    in  command  of 
the   Seventeenth   Company,   Fifth   Ma- 
rines, sailed  for  Framre.     After  several 
months  at  the  various  combat  schools  in 
France,  during  which  time  he  received 
a  temporary  promotion  to  major.  Major 
Denig  was  given  command  on  May   1, 
1918,  of  the  First  Battalion,  Thirtieth 
Infantry.     Third     Di\ision.    As     com- 
mander of  the  Army  battalion,  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  Aisne-Marne  defensive, 
east  of  Chateau-Thiery  from  June  1  to 
July  7,  and  on  July  8  he  joined  the  Sec- 
ond Battalion,  Sixth  Marines,  Second  Di- 
vision.    At  the  battle  of  Sois.':ons  Major 
Denig  stayed  with  the  Sixth  Marines,  but 
on  July  30  the  Army   igain  needed  ex- 
perienced field  officjrs,  and  Major  Denig 
commanded  a  battalion  of  the  famous 
Ninth    Infantry.     He    commanded    the 
Third  Battalion  of  th(>  Ninth  until  Oc- 
tober 3,  when  a  serious  wound  took  him 
out  of  the  fight,  and  oi  November  27  he 
was  evacuated  to  the  naval  hospital  at 
New  York. 

Duty  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Marine  Barracks,  Porsmouth.  occupied 
the  major  until  1922.  jind  in  March  1921 
he  received  his  permanent  majority. 

Major  Denig  sailed  in  March  1922  for 
foreign  service  in  Santa  Domingo  where 
he  was  attached  to  t  le  Second  Marine 
Brigade  until  the  spring  of  1924. 

From  1924  until  19'.'9  he  spent  a  tour 
of  duty  at  the  Marine  Corps  schools  and 
Marine  Barracks,  Quantico.  first  as  a 
student  and  then  as  an  instructor. 

November  1929  marked  the  beginning 
of  another  Caribbear  period  of  service, 
this  time  in  Nicaragua,  and  from  De- 
cember 1929  until  the  following  Decem- 
ber he  commanded  tl"  e  northern  area  at 
Ocotal.  Nicaragua.  In  April  1931  after 
a  few  months  duty  at  Managua,  Nica- 
raeua,  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  Guardia 
Nacional,  Major  Denig  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  duty  at  Headquarters, 
Marine  Corps,  and  was  promoted  to  Ueu- 
tenaut  colonel  in  October  1831. 


In  May  1933  Lieutenant  Colonel  Denig 
was  again  assigned  to  duty  at  Quantico 
where  he  served  first  as  assistant  chief 
of  staff  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  and 
then  as  chief  of  staff  until  the  early 
spring  of  1936.  While  at  Quantico,  in 
1934,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel. 

Comm.and  of  the  marine  barracks, 
naval  prison,  Portsmouth.  N.  H.,  was 
Colonel  Denig's  next  tour  of  duty  at 
which  he  continued  until  his  transfer  in 
July  1939.  to  marine  barracks.  Navy 
Yard.  Pearl  Harbor.  T.  H.  There  he 
.served  as  commander  of  the  marine  post, 
district  marine  officer,  and  district  com- 
mander. Nineteenth  Reserve  District, 
until  June  1940.  He  then  took  command 
of  the  post  at  Puget  Sound,  Bremerton, 
Wash.,  and  served  as  district  marine  of- 
ficer and  comandant  of  the  Thirteenth 
Reserve  District. 

On  June  1.  Colonel  Denig  was  ordered 
to  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 
He  continued  on  active  duty  and  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  Marine  Corps  Ehvision 
of  Public  Relations,  General  Denig  was 
appointed  Director  of  the  Division,  in 
which  capacity  he  is  now  serving. 

General  Denig  holds  the  following 
decorations:  Navy  Cross;  Distinguished 
Ser\'ice  Cross;  Purple  Heart;  Cuban 
Pacification  Medal;  Victory  Medal  with 
Aisne,  Aisne-Marne,  St.  Mihiel,  Meuse- 
Argonne  and  Defensive  Sector  clasps; 
Expeditionary  Medal;  Second  Nicaraguan 
Campaign  Medal;  American  Defense 
Service  Medal  with  Bronze  Star:  French 
Legion  of  Honor;  French  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  bronze  star;  French  Croix  de  Guerre 
with  palm;  French  Pourragere;  Presi- 
dential— Nicarpguan — Medal  of  Merit. 

General  D?niK  is  married  and  has  one 
son,  Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  Denig.  Jr.,  USMC. 
who  is  in  command  of  the  Tank  Bat- 
talion, Training  Center,  Camp  Elliott. 
San  Diego,  Calif.  Another  son,  Capt. 
James  L.  D?nig.  USMC,  who  commanded 
Company  B,  Fourth  Tank  Battalion. 
Fourth  Division,  was  killed  in  action  on 
Namur  Island.  Kwajalein  Atoll,  Marshall 
Islands,  on  FebiOiary  1,  1944.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  one  grandson,  Robert  L, 
Denig  HI.  the  son  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Denig. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  the  record 
of  his  famous  father,  the  late  Commodore 
Robert  Gracey  Denig,  as  well  as  the  rec- 
ord of  his  distineuished  son,  Capt.  James 
L.  Denig,  USMC,  who  was  killed  in  the 
Marshall  invasion  in  the  Pacific  area: 

COMMODORE  ROBrET  CRACY  DENIG,  UNTnCD  STATES 
NAVT 

Robert  Gracsy  Denig.  who  rose  from  cadet 
engineer  to  commodore  In  tlie  United  States 
Navy,  was  born  on  May  22,  1851,  in  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

After  attending  college  In  Kenyon,  Ohio, 
and  tbe  Ohio  and  Jeflerson  College  In  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  he  entered  the  United  Stales 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  as  a  cadet  engi- 
neer.   He  was  graduated  In  1873. 

Commodore  Denig  s  early  tours  of  duty  took 
him  to  Panama,  Honolulu,  and  South 
America.  He  was  one  of  29  persons  who  were 
rescued  when  the  U.  S  S.  Trenton,  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1877.  was  wTecked  off  the  ccast  of 
North  Carolina.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  Commodore  Denig,  then  a 
lieutenant  commander  aboard  the  U.  S.  8. 
Niagara,  took  part  in  the  bombardment  of 
San  Juan  and  the  Battle  of  Nlpe  Bay. 


For  several  years  thereafter.  Commodore 
Denig  served  on  flagships  which  went  on 
world  tours  and  special  trips  to  AXrica  and 
South  America.  He  was  made  a  commander 
'n  1903,  a  captain  in  1907,  and  In  1908  was 
placed  on  the  retired  list  with  the  rank  of 
commodore. 

When  the  First  World  War  broke  out.  Com- 
modore Denig  and  his  family  were  living  in 
Sandusky.  Ohio.  In  AprU  1917  he  was  re- 
called to  active  duty  as  chief  inspector  of 
navy  engineering  material  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
where  he  terved  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

During  this  period.  Commodore  Denig  wa^? 
active  in  stimulating  war  production  in  this 
vital  manufacturing  area.  He  designed  a 
war-worker  medal  for  perBoas  employed  in 
war  plants.  At  his  instance  streetcar  aerv- 
ice  for  war  workers  was  lmme;-£urably  im- 
proved. 

This  Job  completed  In  October  1919.  Com- 
modore Denig  returned  to  Sandusky,  where 
he  helped  organize  the  Perry  Post.  No.  63. 
of  the  American  Legion.  He  died  suddenly  on 
April  10,  1924.  in  that  city.  Three  years  later, 
the  name  of  Perry  Post  was  ofQclally  changed 
to  Commodore  Denig  Post. 

Commodore  Denig  was  married  on  April 
11.  1878,  to  Jeannie  Livingston  Hubbard,  of 
Sandusky  They  had  three  children,  one  of 
whom  is  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Denig,  the  re- 
cent director  of  the  Marine  Corps  Division  of 
Public  Relations,  in  World  War  II. 


CAPT.  JAMES  L.  DENIC,  rSMC.  SON  OF  ERIC. 
GEN.  ROBERT  L.  DENIG,  USMC,  KIU.XD  IN 
MARSH  ALI.S 

Marine  Capt.  James  L  Denig.  son  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Robert  L  Denig,  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Public  Relations  of  the  United  SUtes 
Marine  Corps,  has  been  killed  in  the  Marshall 
Islands  Invasion. 

Captain  Denig  was  In  command  of  a  tank 
company  In  the  Fourth  Marine  Division, 
which  made  the  initial  landing  In  the  Rol 
Island  area  of  the  Marshalls.  No  details 
have  been  received  on  hie  death. 

Word  of  his  death  was  received  today  by 
his  father  in  Marine  Corps  Headquarters. 
Washington.  D   C. 

Captain  Denig's  address  was  2122  Califor- 
nia Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.  C.  the 
home  of  Brigadier   General  Denig. 

Only  24  years  old  last  December  25,  Cap- 
tain Denig  was  determined  to  follow  in  his 
father's  footsteps.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Manllus  School,  Manllus.  N.  Y  ,  where 
he  completed  a  course  in  the  reserve  officers' 
training  course.  Junior  division  of  the  In- 
fantry. 

On  AprU  20,  1939,  he  was  commissioned 
a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve. Part  of  his  training  in  the  Inactive 
Reserve  was  received  at  Pearl  Harbor.  T.  H. 

Meanwhile,  he  continued  his  schcoling  at 
the  University  of  New  Hampshire.  In  June 
1941.  he  received  a  bachelor  of  science  de- 
gree in  economics,  cum  laude. 

On  September  13,  1941,  he  was  called  to 
active  duty.  He  reported  to  Marine  Barracks. 
Quantlcb.  Va..  where  he  received  basic  train- 
ing. 

In  February  1942  he  was  aaslgned  to  the 
Navy  Department  as  an  intelligence  ofllcer. 
In  that  capacity  he  was  transferred  to 
Ensenada.  B.  C,  Mexico,  as  assistant  liaison 
ofDcer  on  the  staff  of  Oen.  Lazaro  Cardenas, 
then  supreme  commander  of  the  western 
defense  area  In  Mexico,  and  former  President 
of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

In  June  of  that  year  young  Denig  was  com- 
missioned a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Regular 
Marine  Corps.  He  then  was  transferred  to 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  British  Wesu  Indies, 
as  naval  liaison  ofQcer. 

In  August,  he  was  transferred  to  Dtinedln, 
Fla.,  to  the  Amphibian  Tractor  School.  A 
promotion  to  first  lieutenant  fo  lowed  on 
September  30.  1942.  In  AprU  1943  he 
advanced  to  captain. 
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I  Ml  !943  Captain  Deuig  was  traiislerred 
to  .  •  h  irtii  Division,  then  beliig  organized 
at   Camp   Joeepb    H.    Pendletofi,   Ocfanside, 

Can:. 

}i.>-  p  .'.husiafim  fa-  nruirlne  *.  :  x^  vas 
hai.cea  (iowii  to  turn  by  Ills  brothf  M  rme 
Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  Denlg.  Jr.,  a  ■.-!«■;,::  oi 
Guadalrnv.i!  and  currentiy  executi.e  ..fflcor 
of  the  \! '  ••  Tank  Training  School  near 
San  Diego.  Calif. 

Captain   Denlg   •  i    ir^einber   of   the   Pbi 

Lambda  Pbl  Frateruiiy.  a  scholastic  honor 
•ocitLy.    He  was  unmiirried. 


Clayton  .Act  Should  B-  Amended 

EXTENSION  OP   RRM  \P.KS 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

IN   THE  HiJ'..-:t:  CF   H.EPIiE:;F.XTATIVES 

Wrdne'idau   D>'-  •  '.*;'>■■   iJ    luii 

Mr  KEr  AUVER  Mr  Sp.  .k-r,  urdt; 
lea'.'--  to  exU'nci  ri;;.  :  ;u.i;k,^,  I  ;;\i  liitit-  a:: 
ed/ioi'i.il  "Ahi-:':  !r,.-:iil;.  appt,'.i:'fa  ai  Ihi-' 
N'.i.-hv.i^e  ■rt'r!r.i----«rH:i  m  .support  of 
it.  R.  4H10  ci  bi:i  •■',  am.ricl  •:.r-  Clajrt.on 
Antiti  .  •    A 

TIHDES    OUR    1   W\     (  AE    F  r 

Owiern!  MicArthurs  c:iik-(i' wn  on  mo- 
nopoly .:.  .' ;:  ui  IS  a  renr:  (!'■•  'hat  our  own 
antitru.'^t  pr  xrarn  ,<vi,spe!.;!i-it  i  r  t!->.r-  most 
p;irt  tlunrit;  '.be  wa;-  .-  ij-rir.L'  r«'si.iined  linder 
uh.ie  uiitn\')i-,ible  c  intiithri.-  t!::i^  ..i  '.dA2. 
i.ir':;e:y  be<-uU--f  .-f  .i  reriuci-d  sl^S.  ,i  rertVict-a 
!:;J^f:  ,ii:ci  '.;,e  :i..il:f  ■  :'  C'oiigrt'si-  '■  '.ts.-^ 
(i;-.y  d  "*L..  ai  i  a  wv  ".ai'Kiiis  p:  .UDS.Ui  To 
bUPii^theu  '!~.e  ifi'.v-  t-iuiui  lug  i'.jir.;;r;.tion. 

Ti.iirni.i;'.  .Ari.i  id  put  the  tear  ol  God  Hi 
trie  heart'-  '  •:  nviiH.>pi.u3t?  with  the  most 
\  icnro'is  ii'.t  i' n. -t  pi.iiii  y  m  tiic  h.. story  of 
liie  Naiitiii  b<':\.i.  e  hi.-;  retiroineiii  in  1943. 
lie  i'o:..-ide:  rci  ihe  i.t-j-rlv  JO<.)  sui',s  which  ho 
t  Ti.iiLh'  :.:v  •;.!'  no^i;-.Mi;^  <•[  m^.  effort  t.("< 
ie.sinre    irt-e    n.::iii -c!  .'.u;u    :>,    Aiiu-r:;-.; 

T  .  c.irrv  >  ;;  ::,e  b.'ih.unt  ar.d  aggressi-.e 
pre  •>•!■,>.:;■.  A:  :.oid  .-,  ..ihe  .•^  aCce^:-Sor.  Mr.  Berge. 
neeti^  ai;  t-.xp.i'.deci  !.',.daet  mid  a  bigger  staff 
for  T!:e  \\.ir--hru:;.i-:.'!!  antitnisr  division  of 
th"  J,:>t,i,'  D^'p^ii'-me:;:  The  v.  ar  and  the 
t;.;>«-d  se.i-,,ii  ;•;;  •rih'.s  n.i'.e  t;;'.-e;i  nunopoiy 
(■.'■.e  o:  the  ^r^-A'e^-  lif,-;  m  !'.is:(-ry.  A  cam- 
p,tii;n  e\e;:  more  •.  .^i..ro;.s  than  th.>t  launched 
b',-  M-  Arnold  In  1938  i.s  r.eedod  '-.  .-r.i  back 
ti:-.'  :uie  •-::  behnU  <.:  •;,e  i\, i;^-.i;y;er.  the 
w,.^e  ea.T.er    .ttid   t.*ie  •^tnnll-nusme^-s  man. 

Thf  anuTu^r  dr..s:.  n  iioed-  more  than 
a  bikiger  bv;G_,>-'-.  h  -wfver  I'.s  antitrust 
weapiin^--  the  S!'u>rrran,  Ch'vrrn  iru)  Rnh;r- 
s.-in-P:itm;!:-  Ae^--  •a.'-e  madeqii'.'e  T;.p 
Temj,>iraiy  N:iM.ir.al  Eeononhc  C'^p.-.rrh 'ep- 
rpf'immerid.t*:. '!'.s  :rr  .stren^rhf-::.nit  'hem 
df  >e:  •  (•  >'.!:>■' hm;:;  befer  that;  'he  Ntnall 
c  .r-^uipr:\'i'  ■;    ;;:•.■!-    •  :v ;?   t.;r   hv  C>ii.:r-s- 

T)^e  Feri':^:?'  Trticie  f<'n;inis-i  n  shi";:ft  bf> 
reused  fmrn  it.s  pre.serr  hi'*  <t.iiure  h?  r 
rrrer-e  b- t'A'een  bii-hi—^e-  ..nri  .i  ;■■•  ".ec-fr 
of  statistics  to  t:e  a  -t-al  M'er.-  v  i.,f  "he  n.-i  rj,> 
This  could  be  d^  .  .•  bv  .idoii' :ii_-  'be  TNEC 
proposal  tt'i  k :  i>  ;*  'he  ;i<.'j.'or  ".■  sfr.i."  .  r 
refuse  to  erar.t  f-'edtr,,'  .:re:..N«\^  :'r;r  ir.'ersraie 
Cuin:::etC',-  ii;;d  V  -.v  h.hi  Id  appr;)- .t;  •  •{  ai:v 
b;,;,-inefs  r.M'-rj.^":  ^\;,.-h  li  uira.vur?  '.Vi  :;.cl 
n:ake    K    pt,*>.bif    hi   ;if;tu    ::!:    t;u>:M;>.'.v    oe- 

O'iier  bih.-  b,.;-;t"d  ■  :;  h'..»  I  NEC  ■  ec:"  n-.:ne'  - 
datiutoj^.  su>  h  .;#  ';.e  C  M:uMnev-KehiUV(T 
bhl  u:id  benah-r  I.j. ngek.;;  ;::  pi.-^^al  hi  ."-.iu^e 
tbe  cruniiut;  <:xi\d  c.,.I  per...h;.  ^  t'lr  v:i.a.itin!; 
ai.'.hti-:  h,■.^^  h.':;  :nere  hiiis  on  'he  wr.s: 
to  piinishinf'tr.  sev^ie  rm  u.;n  \i)  c'.e'er,  d  ■- 
Sf'f.  e  e.ir'.y   Ct'T.s.de'.  iti(  i: 

One  ,.:f  -be  re.iPi  n^  \\h\  tr;e  Ch-iy*.-:;  Act 
his  dee:;  pr-i  ticad'^  .x  i-'.'j.id  h"tt-r  h  ^r  .i  q-usr- 
It-i    V.    .1    -  .-.h  aty    .--    h.a.ld   ill    ili    vVeuit  .jili.iiai 


constructniii.  wiuch  failed  lo  outlaw  bhe  ac- 
quisition by  a  corporatiou  of  a  competitor's 
assets  in  addition  to  stock  In  cases  in  which 
it  would  lessen  competition,  n  holding  com- 
panies during  the  twenties  failed  to  reach 
the  size  of  the  gargantuan  Japane*;e  "big 
tour."  It  was  not  due  to  the  restraints  im- 
posed by  the  Clayton  Act.  The  GMahoney- 
Kefauver  bill  would  correct  the  seriou-i  weak- 
ness of  the  1914  law  and  also  make  up  for 
some  of  the  inroads  on  the  act  by  judicial 
review. 

Hope  for  full  employment  and  expanded 
production  in  America  is  closely  tied  in  with 
the  question  of  moncpoly  control.  Experi- 
ence has  clearly  shown  that  if  left  alone  mo- 
nopoly power  will  raise  prices,  narrow  con- 
sumption, reduce  pioducuou,  lower  wages, 
and  head  the  Nation  into  depression.  Con- 
gress cannot  afford  at  this  time  to  be  in- 
different to  the  question  of  preventing  re- 
straint of  trade  through  industrial  ixjncen- 
tration,  if  a  free  capitalist  America  is  to 
evolve. 


'•We  Must  Unity  Our  .Armed  Forces"  Is 
Theme  or"  E.xcellent  Ma^azm?  Artic'e 
bv  John  Cow'es 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

m  rpri-;  irc.iL'^rE  ur  KEih'^;E3ENTATivES 
U    c  h  stfc; ;   December  12. 1945 

Mr  RANrx:)L^^H  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
,pi.<t  r-'H  !  '\ne  ut  the  most  splendid  and 
rhnvmcing  articles  which  has  been  pub- 
Ih-h.'d  on  the  .'subject  of  the  tinification  of 
th"  War  and  Navy  Departments.  It  wa.s 
written  bv  John  Cowles,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  I^ook  rr.hST?mp.  The  author 
posse.sses  fi!-st->;:<nii  knowledge  of  the 
•hPir^r-  ^if  wa?-  H-  \^  v  '--n  Ok;";h.vri  at 
•.he  i^Pdh  o:  iht-  J.tp  ;^h:  r--'-h-^.  -  Ht-  was 
also  in  north  Africa  h- d  Ab>  ki  and  he 
visited  in.stal}ation.s  in   the  Pacific. 

A<  a  vigoroas  advocate  of  unification,  I 
present  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  following: 

We  Must  Umry  CncjH  Armed  Forces 
(By  John  Cowles) 

n  the  American  people  reali*»d  the  extent 
of  the  ineflectiveness.  friction,  and  waste  that 
results  from  oiir  havlns  separate,  independ- 
ent War  and  Navy  Departments,  they  would 
<  verwhelmingly  demand  that  Congress  im- 
nie<h  itely  integrate  them  Into  a  single  unl- 
r.  d   Department  of  National  Defense. 

Not  only  would  the  'var  have  been  won 
sooner  had  the  two  services  been  unified  10 
years  ago.  but  fewer  American  boys  would 
have  lost  their  lives.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
fewer  men  would  have  bee  n  eded  in  uni- 
form. Tens  of  billions  of  dollars  would  have 
been  saved. 

Saying  this  implies  no  criticism  of  the  su- 
perb valor  and  achievements  of  either  the 
Army  or  the  Navy.  In  the  victory  that  our 
forces  won,  there  is  ample  glory  for  all. 

TH£   SYSTEM   IS   WKOKC 

Our  double-headed  system  of  separate  War 
ai.d  Navy  Departments,  eacl  completely  in- 
dtp  r.-!ent  of  the  other,  each  getting  its  own 
.sena;  ite  apjMroprlatlons  from  Congress,  is 
basirally  wrong.  Our  system  of  having  both 
^he  W-i"  ar.rt  N?.vv  Det^Trtments  perform 
rna.'iv  <  :  *r.?  -.^irif-  h.;:;  -.  .- ;  inevitably  re- 
*'h'.s  m  stagge.-u,^'  duplication  and  waste. 
Our  .system  of  emphasizing  the  separation  of 
tr.e  services  is  wrur.c  Our  system  of  separate 
Army  axul  Navy  inieidgeiice  services  is  wrong. 


Our  system  v«hereby  no  one  but  the  Presi- 
dent— who  is  too  busy  with  other  uiatters — 
has  command  authority  .over  the  two  services 
is  wrong. 

Because  of  our  double-headed  set-up.  Gen- 
eral Marshall  and  Admiral  Kmg  had  to  de- 
vote large  proportions  of  their  time  not  to 
planning  affirmative  stratefy  to  defeat  cur 
enemies  but  Do  composing  dliputes  between 
the  War  and  Mavy  Departments.  As  a  result, 
many  phases  cf  the  war  had  to  be  canciucted 
on  a  basis  of  compromise,  with  neccssaxily 
reduced  effectiveness. 

Everyone  w|io  has  testified  either  for  or 
against  Senatbr  Hn.L's  proxx>sal  to  integrate 
the  two  servites  now  concedes  the  need  for 
unity  of  command  in  each  combat  theater  of 
war.  Unity  of  command  in  Washmgton  is 
even  more  in^ortant. 

People  who  t>elleve  that  we  did  have  real 
unity  of  comtnand  even  in  all  oZ  the  war 
theaters  are  mistaken.  Right  up  to  the  day 
of  the  Japanese  surrender,  control  of 
American  foites  occupying  Okinawa,  our 
closest  territory  to  the  Japanese  homeland, 
was  under  divided  command.  Some  were  un- 
der General  BlacArthur.  a  thotisand  miles  to 
the  south  in  the  Philippines;  some  were 
under  Admiral  Nimitz.  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  east  on  Guam;  while  those  in 
the  Strategic  'air  force  were  under  General 
Spaatz,  also  t  thousand  miles  away.  Mac- 
Arthur  reported  to  General  Marshall.  Nimitz 
report?d  to  Admiral  Kinz.  Spaatz  reported  to 
General  Arnold,  all  of  them  in  Washington, 
and  even  in  Washington  no  one  except  the 
President  had  the  power  of  command  over 
the  separate  services. 

DOqLITTLB    WAS    AFPALLXD 

When  Lt.  <3en.  Jimmy  Doolittle  an-ived  to 
take  commai»i  of  B-29  operations  on  Oki- 
nawa, he  was  apparently  so  appalled  by  the 
situation  that  he  did  an  amazing  thing  for  a 
top-ranking  miiitaxy  man  to  do;  he  publicly 
pleaded  for  uDification  of  command. 

The  so-called  island  commander  of 
Okinawa  acti»lly  lacked  the  authority  even 
to  discipline  traffic  violators,  except  for  that 
relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  forces 
directly  imdet  him,  even  though  he  had  re- 
sponsibiLity  f©r  seemg  that  the  ihou-sands 
of  motor  vehiales  engaged  In  the  construction 
of  roads  and  air  strips  were  not  delayed  by 
traJBc  jams. 

Handling  the  325.000  natives  on  Okinawa- 
enemy  nattoijals— was  no  small  problem. 
Yet  the  succtssive  conflicting  orders  as  to 
whether  the  Ifavy  or  the  Army  were  to  exer- 
cise control  (rf  military  government  Anally 
became  an  open  Jcake. 

There  was  eten  question  as  to  the  degree  of 
coordination  of  air  attacks  on  the  Japanese 
by  our  three  separate  Air  Forces,  the  Fleet 
Air  Arm  under  Nimitz.  the  far  eastern  Air 
Force  under  MacArthur,  and  the  United 
States  Strategic  Air  Force  under  Spaatz. 

When  war  eorrespondents  of  the  highest 
professional  standing  attempted  to  send  dis- 
patches hlntlag  at  the  lack  of  tmiflcaiion 
that  so  obvioUBly  existed,  censorship  stopped 
them. 

The  proctn-ejnent  services  of  the  W«r  De- 
partment and  Navy  Department  at  home  bid 
against  each  ether  for  supplies  and  eq-jip- 
ment.  QualLfTfed  ordnance  experts  have  even 
expressed  the  view  that  some  standardiza- 
tion suggestic^is  were  purposely  vetoed  so 
th»t  munltloi*  and  weapons  would  not  be 
Interchangeable  between  the  Army  and  the 
Navy, 

»«anuf*ctur#rs  of  varimis  items  used  by 
both  the  Arm|r  aiui  Navy  were  required  to 
package  their  products  completely  differ- 
ently. 12  m  a  box  for  the  Army,  25  for  the 
Navy,  at  Increased  expense  and  production 
delay,  for  no  aj^parent  resson  except  that  the 
War  and  Navjf  Departments  had  separate 
procurement  stt-ups. 

Senrtce  rlvalxles  between  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  produced  tjtxpiicating  airfields. 
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hospitals,  and  even  ofBcers"  clubs  in  many 
places 

Both  the  Army  (ATC)  and  the  Navy 
(NATS)  ojjerated  on  air-line  service  across 
the  Pacific.  Even  on  a  tiny  island  like 
Johnston,  an  island  only  large  enough  for  a 
Mngle  air  strip,  the  Army  and  Navy  each 
maintained  Its  own  exclusive  personnel  to 
put  gasoline  into  Its  planes.  The  Army  took 
the  position  that  only  soldiers  should  service 
Army  planes,  and  the  Navy  :hat  only  sailors 
should  service  Navy  planes,  so  we  had  double- 
brrdert   Edministration  rnd  personnel. 

Such  vrastes  of  manpower  and  money  were 
multiplied  a  hundredfold  by  duplicate  Army 
and  Navy  headquarters  with  all  of  their 
supporting  service  troops,  duplicate  intelli- 
gence services,  duplicate  supply  depots,  du- 
plicate facilities  and  Installations  through- 
out the  globe. 

The  Army  specified  one  color  and  weight 
of  underwear  for  its  men  in  Iceland  and 
Alaska,  and  the  Navy  another.  Consequent- 
ly, both  forces  couldn't  be  outfitted  fiom  a 
single  store  of  supplies. 

Althoush  most  people  tissume  that  the 
Navy  ha-adles  all  ocean  shipping,  the  War 
Department  actually  has  an  enormous  ship- 
ping section,  duplicating  functions  that  the 
Navy  should  be  better  qualified  to  perform. 
If  a  college  football  equad  were  divided 
Into  two  separate  groups,  or  e  of  linemen  and 
the  other  of  backs,  and  they  were  coached 
entirely  separately,  using  different  signals. 
we  wouldn't  expect  them  ta  function  effec- 
tively if  they  were  put  together  for  the  first 
time  as  a  team  only  at  the  opening  whistle 
of  a  game.  Yet  that  Is  precisely  the  situa- 
tion we  have  in  our  defense  !;et-up  with  sepa- 
rate War  and  Navy  Departments.  That  Is  at 
least  a  partial  explanation  of  the  disaster 
that  occurred  on  December  7,  1941,  at  Pearl 
Harbor. 

If — God  forbid — another  war  comes,  and 
the  simultaneous  dropping  of  atomic  bombs 
on  a  score  of  American  cities  signals 
the  start  of  hostilities.  d«  we  want  two 
groups  of  uncoordinated  players,  even  if  they 
are  individual  stars,  or  do  we  want  a  trained 
team  where  each  member  knows  exactly  what 
he  must  do  to  help  the  team  as  a  whole? 

Unification  of  the  Army  and  Navy  into  one 
department  does  not  necessarily  mean  mak- 
ing either  service  subordinate  to  the  other. 
Scientific  progress  may  reduce  the  relative 
importance  of  one  branch  as  new  discoveries 
are  made,  but  that  is  no  reason  lor  opposing 
Integration. 

Some  opponents  of  unification  argue  that 
combining  the  services  would  necessarily 
"shatter  the  morale"  or  "destroy  the  tradi- 
tions" of  this  specialized  service  or  that.  But 
no  one  would  suggest  that  the  Marine  Corps 
does  not  have  superb  morale,  and  yet  it  is 
only  one  small  part  of  the  over-all  Navy 
Department 

Today  war  Is  "total."  It  Is  an  indivisible 
mixture  not  only  of  land  and  sea  and  air 
fighting,  but  of  construction  and  logistics, 
of  production  and  scientific  research. 

Recent  scientific  developments  In  atomic 
fission,  In  radar  and  the  whole  field  of  elec- 
tronics, in  jet  propulsion  and  rocket  pro- 
jectiles, multiply  the  Imperative  reasons  why 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  should  be 
unified.  The  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
a  year  that  would  be  saved  by  eliminating 
duplication  would  provide  funds  for  more 
research  work  on  new  weapons  than  we  have 
trained  scientists  available  to  handle. 

All  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  uniforms, 
except  clothing  designed  for  some  specific  op- 
erational fvmctlon,  should  be  Identical. 
Military  titles  for  commissioned  and  non- 
commissioned officers  should  be  Identical. 
Pay  should  be  the  same  In  all  branches  for 
men  of  the  same  rank  performing  tasks  of 
comparable  danger  or  difficulty.  Morale  can 
be  safeguarded  through  collar  Insignia  In- 
dicating the  specialized  service  In  which  the 
individual   is  engaged. 


Our  whole  system  of  military  and  naval 
education  should  be  overhauled.  Instead  of 
allowing  admission  to  West  Point  and  An- 
napolis to  be  controlled  even  in  part  by  po- 
litical patronage,  competitive  examinations 
should  be  given  those  who.  after  completing 
two  or  more  years  of  college  with  ROTO 
training  or  service  In  the  National  Guard, 
want  to  make  a  career  of  military  service. 
Possibly  every  boy  so  selected  should  have 
a  year  of  training  at  West  Point  in  the 
ground  forces,  a  year  at  Annapolis  in  the 
naval  service,  and  year  of  aviation  at  Ran- 
dolph Field,  before  deciding  in  what  branch 
he  prefers  to  specialize.  Other  promising 
Btudente  should  be  sent  to  scientific  insti- 
tutions, so  that  we  will  have  trained  physi- 
cists and  chemists  working  constantly  on  the 
scientific  problem.s  of  national  defense. 

If  war  comes  again,  it  will  probably  be  all 
over,  won  or  lost,  in  a  far  shorter  time  than 
any  past  war  has  been.  It  will  be  too  late 
then  to  unify  for  maximum  effectiveness.  A 
second-best  system  of  national  defense,  like 
a  second-best  hand  in  a  poker  game,  is  a 
poor  bet. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  atomic  bomb  and 
the  rocket,  war  has  been  revolutionized.  Our 
national -defense  system  must  be  revolution- 
ized, too. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  12  (legislative  day 

of  Monday,  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
made  by  Msgr.  John  O'Grady.  secretary 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities,  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  on  December 
6,  1945,  on  the  subject  of  housing  for 
middle-income  families.  The  committee 
had  under  consideration  Senate  bill  1592. 
Monsignor  O'Grady 's  statement  was 
comprehensive  and  pointed.  As  such  it 
should  be  given  wide  circulation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Recently  I  held  a  meeting  of  our  clergy 
In  an  industrial  area  of  a  certain  city  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  setting  up  a  community 
organization  that  would  include  all  groups. 
The  clergymen  that  I  brought  together  for  a 
discussion  of  their  neighborhood  problems 
represented  12  different  nationalities.  One 
thing  about  which  they  spoke  with  a  good 
deal  of  feeling  was  the  lack  of  decent  housing 
in  the  area.  They  stated  that  the  families 
In  that  area  wanted  to  own  their  own  homes 
but  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  homes  for 
sale;  that  when  such  homes  as  were  available 
were  purchased  It  was  difficult  for  families  to 
keep  up  their  payments  because  of  the  high 
costs. 

PtJBUC   HOT7SING   A   PBEPARA-nON   FOE   HOMS 
OWNEBSHIP 

What  I  found  In  this  community  is  typical 
of  what  one  finds  all  over  the  United  States. 
When  I  have  talked  to  local  leaders  in  indus- 
trial areas  about  the  low-cost  public-housing 
program  they  have  told  me  that  while  It  is 
most  essential  and  sh.ould  be  continued,  that 
It  Is  really  a  transitional  program;  that  one 
of  the  best  gains  from  p  ubUc  housing  is  the 


preparation  of  people  for  the  ownership  of 
their  own  homes.  They  have  pointed  out 
that  while  a  number  of  their  people  who  have 
been  renters  in  the  public-housing  projects 
have  purchased  their  own  homes  this 
numl)er  would  be  much  larger  If  homes  were 
available  at  a  price  they  could  afford  to  i>ay. 

VALtJI  or  HOMK  OWNEESHIP 

It  Is  not  easy  for  one  to  appreciate  what 
the  ownership  of  a  small  hotne  in  the  ordi- 
nary American  community  means  In  the  con- 
servation and  upbuilding  of  family  life.  The 
home  Is  something  that  families  cherish.  It 
is  a  bond  of  union  between  the  members  of 
the  family.  It  gives  the  head  of  the  family 
a  sense  of  achievement  that  can  hardly  be 
acquired  in  any  other  way. 

In  the  conservation  and  upbuilding  of 
American  family  life  It  is  not  only  the  home 
Itself  that  matters  but  also  the  neighbor- 
hood. Everyone  Is  aware  ot  the  process  of 
deterioration  that  has  been  going  on  close  to 
the  heart  of  American  cities  In  recent  years. 
We  know  how  the  so-called  slum  are.is  have 
been  breeding  places  of  ill-health  and  of 
Juvenile  and  adult  delinquency.  We  know 
how  difficult  family  life  is  In  those  areas. 
In  the  building  of  homes  for  American  fam- 
ilies we  have  to  consider  not  merely  the 
physical  home  itself  but  also  the  environ- 
ment in  which  It  is  located.  Our  present 
slum  areas  are  not  suitable  places  therefore 
for  the  building  of  homes.  Tlie  present  slums 
must  be  cleared  away  in  orrler  to  niake  the 
areas  on  which  they  are  built  suitable  places 
for  home  building. 

MINIMUM  STAND.UID  OF  LIFE  IMCLtDES  HOUSING 

During  the  past  50  years  In  the  Uialted 
States  much  has  been  said  and  written  alx^ut 
the  right  of  the  citizen  to  a  certain  standard 
of  life.  People  have  talked  and  wntte.!  about 
the  right  of  the  worker  to  a  living  wage  not 
only  for  hlmseU  but  also  for  his  family.  One 
of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  American  labor 
movement  has  been  the  securing  of  a  living 
wage  for  its  members.  In  recent  years  the 
principle  of  the  ll\ing  wage  has  found  ex- 
pression In  American  statutory  and  consti- 
tutional law.  The  American  people  have  also 
come  to  recognize  the  right  of  workers.  In 
fact  the  right  of  all  citizens,  to  protection 
against  the  hazards  of  life,  such  as,  age,  un- 
employment, and  industrial  accidents.  This 
minimum  standard  of  life  Includes  not  only 
a  Uviiig  wage  and  protection  against  the 
major  hazards  of  life  but  also  decent  housing 
with  proper  sanitation,  sufficient  space  to  In- 
sure that  privacy  which  is  an  essential  part 
of  family  life,  and  adequate  bathing  and 
toilet  facilities. 

For  more  than  50  years  there  has  been 
considerable  discussion  In  the  United  States 
about  the  part  that  housing  plays  in  a  stand- 
ard of  life.  As  early  as  1888  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  made  a  study  of  workers'  housing  in 
this  country.  The  same  Bureau  made  a  still 
more  comprehensive  study  In  1902. 

Beginning  about  1917  we  had  much  dis- 
cussion  about   municipally   owned    and   op- 
erated homes.    About  this  time  a  few  model 
home    projects    were    established    here    and 
there  throughout  the  country.     During  the 
twenties  there  was  a  wide  Interest  in  limited 
dividend  corporations  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing homes  within  the  reach  of  the  people 
at  a  price  that  they  could  afford  to  pay.    In 
1932  the  Federal   Government   entered  the 
field  of  housing  on  the  credit  side.    The  mort- 
gage market  had  become  very  shaky.    It  wa» 
necessary  to  have  an  institution  similar  to 
the   Federal   Reserve   System   to  help   home 
loan  agencies  make  their  credit  more  flex- 
ible.    For   this   purpose   the    Federal   Home 
Loan  Bank  System  was  set  up  in  1932.    The 
Federal  Housing  Admlristratlon  was  set  up 
in  1934  In  order  to  secure  a  new  flow  of  capi- 
tal Into  the  housing  field  and  also  to  protect 
existing  capital  Investments  through  a  la:ge 
Insurance    program.      In    1937    the    UtiUcd 
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Slates  Housing  Act  was  passed  v^  aid  local 
housing  authorities  In  building  low-rent 
homes  for  famlllea  who  could  not  pay  the 
rent  that  private  capital  was  compelled  to 
charge. 

AN    ALL-INCI.t;srVT    HOUSING    PSOCEAM 

During  the  past  2  years  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  through  Its  Subcommittee  on 
Housing   and   Urban    Redevelopment   of   the 
Special    Committee    on    Postwar    Economic 
Policy  and  Planning,  has  made  a  complete 
study  of  the  whole  place  of  housing  In  the 
economy  of  the  Nation.     Now  this  Commit- 
tee on  Banking   and   Currency  has  before  It 
the  bill  based  on  the  committee's  report.    In 
this  bill   we  have  an   all-tncluslve   housing 
program.     Those  who  are  Interested  In  the 
purely  fiscal  side  of  housing  are  no  longer 
separated  from  those  who  regard  it  as  basi- 
cally a  social  problem.    Public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate housing  are  parts  of  one  program  and 
Bide  by  side  with  them  we  have  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  urban   redevelopment. 
Over   the    entire   program    there    Is    to    be    a 
general  planning  agency  which  Is  to  Insure 
that  housing  will  no  longer  be  dealt  with  in 
separate    watertight    compartments.     With- 
out this  over-all  agency  there  Is  no  possibility 
for   a  housing  program   that   will   meet    the 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

A  CHALLENGE   TO   PRIVATB   ENTERPRISE 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  housing 
plans  for  middle-Income  families  under  this 
bill  present  one  of  the  most  serious  chal- 
lenges that  has  ever  been  presented  to  Amer- 
ican private  enterprise.  They  challenge 
American  business  to  meet  one  of  the  great- 
est needs  of  the  Nation.  They  challenge  It 
to  provide  decent  homes  at  a  price  within 
the  reach  of  0.000.000  nonfarm  families  earn- 
ing In  peacetime  between  $1,000  and  $2,000 
£  year.  In  10  years  there  will  be  11  500.000 
families  In  this  middle-income  group,  as- 
suming relative  prosperity  and  high  national 
Income.  Private  enterprise  Is  not  only  chal- 
lenged to  meet  the  needs  of  this  very  large 
number  of  families  but  it  Is  offered  a  variety 
of  Inducements  to  do  so.  Once  the  Ameri- 
can people  understand  the  far-reaching  pro- 
vlsiona  of  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  housing 
bill  for  middle-Income  families  there  will  be 
no  question  about  their  attitude  toward  It. 
The  United  States  Is  still  a  country  of  middle- 
class  people.  It  still  hns  a  middle-class  men- 
tality. Its  families  cherish  home  ownership. 
They  want  to  have  a  stake  in  the  soil.  Think 
of  what  this  legislation  will  mean  for  mil- 
lions of  families  who  heretofore  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  of  owning  their  own 
homes.  ThlnJc  of  what  it  means  for  those 
who  have  purchased  homes  at  a  price  they 
could  ill  afford  to  pay.  Think  of  what  it 
means  for  the  families  who  have  lost  their 
homes  because  they  were  unable  to  pay  the 
relatively  excessive  service  charges. 

MESDLE-INCOME  FAMILIES  rOEGOTTEN 

The  middle-income  families  of  the  United 
States  are  not  unemployed  people.  They  are 
an  important  section  of  the  wage-earning 
people  of  this  country.  They  are  the  back- 
bone of  American  democracy.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  the  families  that  are  most 
likely  to  be  forgotten  In  housing.  In  health 
measures,  and  In  other  services.  The  upper 
income  groups  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Most  of  oiu-  public  efforts  so  far  have 
been  concentrated  on  the  lowest  third  of 
the  population.  Families  In  the  middle- 
income  group,  particularly  families  of  four  cr 
more,  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  than  one- 
fUth  of  their  entire  income  for  housing.  If 
these  families  spend  more  than  this  amount 
they  must  skimp  on  their  allowances  for 
food,  for  clothing,  for  recreation  and  for 
religious  activities.  Broadly  speaking,  this 
means  that  the  middle-income  families,  with 
Incomes  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  a  year,  can 
aflford  to  spend  lor  their  housing  at  most  $20 
to  $40  a  month.  This  may  be  for  rent  or  it 
Diay  be  applied  toward  the  cost  of  owning  a 


home.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  middle- 
income  families  can  obtain  gcod  housing  only 
If  such  housing  Is  available  In  adequate  sup- 
ply at  costs  ranging  from  $20  to  $40  a  month. 
According    to    the    1940    census.    middle- 
Income  families  In  great  numbers  were  not 
getting  good  housing  In  1939:  they  were  not 
getting  even  decent,  safe  and  sanitary  hous- 
ing.    Of   the   nonfarm    families    paying   be- 
tween $20  and  $40  a  month  for  their  hous- 
ing,  almost   875.000   lived   In   houses   In   the 
worst  classification — those  needing  major  re- 
pair.   Another  265;000  of  these  middle-Income 
families  lived  in  houses  without  running  wa- 
ter    or     plumbing — although     not     needing 
major  repair.    Still  another  960.000  of  these 
families  lived  In  houses  lacking  basic  sanitary 
facilities,    such    as    private    baths    or   flush 
toilets.     Thus,  more  than  2,000.000  middle- 
Income    nonfarm    families   were   deprived    of 
hou^ring  coming  up  to  what  could   be  called 
an  American  standard.     On  the  farms,  the 
situation  was  relatively  worse.    In  the  years 
since  1939  there  has  not  been  much  home 
building  because  of  the  war.    Housing  today 
Is  relatively  much  older.    The  housing  prices 
have  gone  much  higher  than   Incomes — the 
total  situation  Is  far  worse  now  than  In  1939. 

PLANS  FOE  HOME  OWNERSHIP  FOR  MIDDLE-INCOMI 
FAMILIES 

How  does  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill 
enable  private  enterprise  to  build  for  mid- 
dle-Income families?  First,  and  most  Im-. 
portant,  there  is  a  plan  for  home  ownership. 
This  plan  uses  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration system  to  insure  95-percent  loans 
on  individual  homes,  thus  reducing  the 
down  payment  required  of  the  home  pur- 
chaser to  5  percent,  contrast-ed  with  from 
10  percent  to  20  percent  under  the  present 
PHA  plan.  It  extends  the  term  ol  repay- 
ment of  the  loan  to  32  years,  contrasted  with 
20  or  25  years  under  the  present  FHA  plan. 
It  reduces  the  maximum  statutory  Interest 
rate  on  these  loans  to  4  percent,  contrasted 
with  a  maximum  statutory  Interest  rate  of 
5  percent  under  the  present  FHA,  plan.  It 
is  contemplated  that,  with  e.iperience,  the 
actual  Interest  rate  under  the  new  plan  might 
average  around  3'<s  percent.  (This  would  be 
apart  from  the  one-half  of  1 -percent  charge 
for  FHA  insiarance.) 

The  plans  for  bringing  decent  hooclng 
within  reach  of  millions  of  middle  income 
families  in  the  United  States  have  been 
clearly  thought  out.  The  progiam  has  a 
large  nonpartisan  support  In  the  Congress. 
Those  who  are  opposing  it  are  undertaking 
a  very  serious  responsibility.  If  they  want 
to  adopt  a  do-nothing  policy,  this  ought  to 
be  mide  clear  to  the  American  people.  A 
critical  review  of  their  objections  is  certainly 
in  order  at  the  present  time. 

OBJECTIONS    TO    NEW    HCtJSING    BILL 

The  objections  of  Raymond  M.  Foley.  Com- 
missioner of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, before  this  committee  may  be  re- 
garded as  fairly  typical.  Commissioner 
Foley  opposes  the  plans  for  middle-income 
housing  because  he  feels  the  problem  has 
been  In  large  measure  solved.  In  his  testi- 
mony he  said,  "Since  its  inception  and  pro- 
gressively thereafter,  the  great  bulk  of  FHA 
operations  has  been  In  the  middle  market." 
Now.  the  figures  presented  by  Commissiouer 
Foley  are  a  complete  refutation  of  this  a-seer- 
tion.  According  to  the  figures.  95  percent  of 
all  the  home  buyers  in  1940  under  the  FHA 
small-homes  plan  had  family  incomes  above 
$1,500  a  year.  Seventy-one  and  one-half  per- 
cent of  these  home  buyers  had  Incomes  above 
$2,000  a  year.  In  other  words,  only  5  percent 
of  this  FHA  housing  was  produced  for  fami- 
lies with  incomes  under  *'  "'"r  a  year,  and 
only  23';  percent  of  tht'  ;- H  \  housing  was 
produced  for  families  with  incomes  between 
$1  500  and  $2,000  a  year. 

Even  assuming  higher  postwar  Incomes  and 
a  better  standard  of  life  than  ever  before, 
about    32    percent    of    American    families    in 


1935  will  havfe  Incomes  between  $1,000  and 
$2,000  a  year— ^nd  this  32  percent  is  the  mid- 
dle-Income tMrd  (which  is  all  the  middle 
market  can  mean,  if  It  means  anything)  — 
then  we  see  In  cold  figures  tlie  utter  unreality 
of  the  Claim  that  the  great  bulk  of  FHA  op- 
erations has  »een  In  the  middle  market. 

IncldentallJ,  upon  questioning.  Commis- 
sioner Foley  $ald  that  all  he  meant  by  the 
middle  mark^  was  the  middle  of  what  FHA 
was  actually  doing.  This  would  mean  that 
if  FHA  were  producing  homes  mainly  for 
those  with  incomes  of  $2,000  to  $8,000  then 
the  $5,000  a  year  income  would  be  the  middle 
marked  by  Obmmissloner  Foley's  definition. 
Of  course,  le*  than  10  percent  of  the  fami- 
lies in  the  country  have  Incomes  of  |5,000  a 
year  and  abote. 

POSSIBLE    RiuLTS   OF   POSTPONEMZNT    OF   A 
KOlTStNC     PKOCKA.M 

As  part  of  his  second  objection  Commis- 
sioner Foley  tells  about  the  scarcity  of  ma- 
terials and  df  labor  during  the  next  year. 
He  claims  tliat  without  any  new  plans  we 
can  use  up  a|l  our  materials  and  employ  all 
the  available  labor  In  building  500,000  houses. 
Commissionef  Foley  therefore  concludes  that 
we  should  p(jstpoue  all  these  plans  for  the 
time  being,  friiis  argument  shows  a  lack  of 
proper  appre^ation  of  the  present  housing 
situation  In  the  United  States.  Will  we  se- 
cure the  mofet  effective  results  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  American  people  by  using  up 
our  materials  and  our  labor  In  the  next  year 
in  building  $(,000  to  $10,000  homes?  Should 
we  not  rather  try  to  lay  more  stress  on  the 
building  of  t^omes  for  families  who  need  It 
the  most,  natnely,  the  middle-income  fami- 
lies. The  principal  result  of  a  "do  nothing 
policy"  will  pi  all  probability  be  a  specula- 
tive boom  in  the  building  of  houses  for  the 
high-income  groups  to  be  acccmpjanied  by 
deprivation  $nd  overcrowding  for  ordinary 
wage  earners  and  returning  servicemen. 

For  a  nuniber  of  years  this  great  lack  of 
a  housing  prograna  -to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
mlddle-lncocfte  groups  has  been  quite  ap- 
parent. The  proposed  program  should  be 
an  important  element  in  stabilizing  the 
housing  market.  It  should  provide  us  with 
a  pattern  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
ordinary  people  Instead  of  the  lopsided  de- 
velopments we  have  had  In  the  past  lead- 
ing to  speculative  Ixxims,  to  be  followed  by 
depressions  of  increasing  severity. 

CLAIMS     Of     economic     UNSOUNDNESS 

A  third  ol^Jection  to  the  middle-income 
plan  for  homje  owners  is  that  it  is  "econom- 
ically unsoufid  '  and  would  Jeopardize  the 
FHA  system.  It  is  dl£QcUit  to  understand 
what  Commissioner  Foley  means  by  "eco- 
nomically ui$sound."  He  refers  to  a  cer- 
tain period  iq  the  life  of  the  mortgage  during 
which  the  still  outstanding  principal  of  the 
loan  will  be  fclightly  less  than  the  value  of 
the  house.  t>uring  this  str.ge  he  contends 
that  the  loam  will  be  in  a  condition  of  "eco- 
nomic unsoundness."  Now  the  depreciation 
schedule  used  by  Commiseioner  Foley  to 
place  the  value  of  the  house  below  the  value 
of  the  outstanding  loan  in  the  early  years 
i*  an  arbitrRry  schedule  of  depreciation, 
which  adoptti  a  higher  depreciation  rate  to 
the  early  ye»rs  of  the  house  than  In  the 
later  years.  This  may  tie  soiuid  from  the 
standpoint  ct  the  speculative  seller  but  it 
is  hardly  soitnd  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
economics  of  home  ownership.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  tliat  It  is  during  the  latter  years 
that  wear  an<  tear  begin  to  tell  most  heavily 
on  the  house.  Under  this  plan  tf  the  major- 
ity of  the  houses  were  to  be  foreclosed  and 
sold  In  a  speculative  market  within  a  few 
years  then  there  might  be  some  merit  In 
Commissioner  Foley's  aibltrary  depreciation 
schedule  but  our  experience  Indicates  that 
most  of  the  homes  purchased  will  not  be  pur- 
chased for  speculation  but  rather  will  be  re- 
tained in  the,  hands  of  their  owner*. 
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But  even  if  Commissioner  Foley's  deprecia- 
tion schedules  are  right,  they  merely  mean 
that  there  would  be  some  losses  on  those 
houses  foreclosed  during  the  period  when  the 
depreciated  house  la  worth  less  than  the  out- 
standing loan.  But  all  this  means  that  there 
would  be  some  losses  in  some  cases.  In  any 
Insurance  system  there  are  some  losses  in 
some  cases.  Commissioner  Foley  does  not 
give  us  any  facts  which  take  account  of  the 
premiums  collected  to  cover  thc83  losses.  He 
takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  on  most 
of  the  hotises  under  this  plan  there  would  b<? 
no  foreclosures  and  no  losses.  In  fact,  the 
premiums  collected  on  the  houses  that  were 
not  foreclosed  would  be  greater  than  under 
the  present  FHA  system  because  the  collec- 
tion of  premium  at  the  same  premium  rate 
would  continue  for  32  years  instead  of  20  or 
25  years. 

PRIDE   IN   HOME   OWNERSHIP   lAAINTAINS 
STAND.M.DS 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  clearly  underestimates  the 
interest  of  the  lower  middle-class  American 
families  In  home  ownership.  Their  Interest 
is  far  wider  and  deeper  than  any  purely 
financial  Interect.  For  them  the  buying  of 
a  home  Is  one  of  the  great  achievements  of 
their  lives.  It  is  the  pride  that  they  have  in 
maintaining  their  homes  that  keeps  these 
homes  up  to  good  standards  and  that  also 
maintains  good  standards  In  the  neighbor- 
hood. Commissioner  Foley  has  issued  a  great 
challenge  to  all  who  want  to  maintain  good 
standards  of  home  life  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  Issued  a  challenge  to  those  who  would 
build  better  neighborhoods  with  a  better 
neighborly  spirit — neighborhoods  in  which 
there  is  more  genuine  democratic  discussion 
of  their  neighborhood  problems  and  the 
problems  of  American  life. 

EXTENSION  OF  LOAN  MATURITY 
The  fourth  objection  made  by  Commis- 
sioner Foley  Is  directed  toward  the  32-year 
loan.  He  considers  this  economically  un- 
sound. But  the  extension  of  the  life  of  the 
mortgage  proposed  in  the  new  bill  Is  neces- 
sary to  l-rlng  the  monthly  charge  for  home 
ownership  down  to  the  level  of  the  family 
with  an  income  of  $1,000  to  $2,000  a  year. 
Now  Commissioner  Foley  tells  us  that  this  is 
economically  unsound-  Families,  therefore, 
must  keep  on  paying  the  $40  to  $50  a  month 
which  is  most  of  what  FHA  offers  to  the 
middle-Income  groups.  We  know  that  this 
Is  beyond  the  means  of  the  ordinary  family 
earning  even  $2,000  a  year.  It  would  require 
at  least  a  $2,500  yearly  Income  under  the 
present  F^iA  plan  to  support  a  $5,000  house, 
or  a  $3,000  Income  in  the  case  of  large  fam- 
ilies. We  must  remember  that  FHA  gen- 
erally quotes  monthly  charges  that  cover 
debt  service  and  taxes,  but  leave  out  mainte- 
nance. Mott  of  the  FHA-quoted  figures  are 
about  18  below  the  actual  monthly  shelter 
cost. 

We  are  asked  to  accept  on  faith  this  state- 
ment In  regard  to  economic  unsoundness. 
What  Is  there  th&t  Is  economically  unsound 
about  a  32-year  mortgage?  Most  of  the  pri- 
vate industry  groups  have  been  recommend- 
ing a  30-  to  35-year  mortgage  for  j-ears.  We 
have  not  been  given  any  fisures  which  show 
that  the  premiums  charged  are  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  losses.  On  the  basis  of  available 
Information  I  contend  that  the  extending 
of  the  period  of  mortgage  maturity  would 
minimize  rather  than  increase  the  risks  of 
payment.  I  understand  that  this  has  been 
the  experience  of  the  Home  Owners  Loan 
Corporation.  I  understand  also  that  it  has 
been  the  experience  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. It  has  been  the  experience  of 
many  reputable  lending  agencies.  In  all 
probability  the  middle-income  home  pur- 
chaser would  be  a  better  risk  on  a  32-year 
mortgage  than  he  is  under  the  present  FHA 
provisions,  because  the  charges  would  be 
better  adjusted  to  his  capacity  to  meet  them. 


But  suppose  for  the  moment  that  FHA 
assumes  some  additional  risks.  Was  not  this 
the  original  purpose  of  FHA  to  carry  part  of 
the  risk  that  was  too  much  for  private  capi- 
tal. Now  If  FHA  Is  not  willing  to  take  addi- 
tional risks,  and  should  it  continue  in  its 
present  field  in  which  it  is  insuring  one- 
third  of  the  loans  on  home  building  in  the 
United  States,  what  will  be  the  future  of 
housing  under  FHA? 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
opponents  of  the  middle-income  plan  object 
to  it  on  the  ground  that  It  Involves  greater 
risks,  on  the  other  hand  they  object  to  the 
compensatory  Insurance  features  that  have 
been  written  into  the  bill  to  cover  the  greater 
risks.  They  say  that  these  additional  in- 
surance features  are  unnecessary  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  results. 

PROVISIONS  FOR  RENTAL  HOUSING 

The  second  plan  designed  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing  for  middle-Income  families 
has  to  do  with  rental  housing.  This  plan 
provides  for  FHA  Insurance  of  loans  for  95 
percent  of  the  value  of  large  scale  rental  proj- 
ects, contrasted  with  the  present  FHA  law 
which  permits  Insurance  of  loans  only  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  value.  It  enables  these 
loans  to  be  made  Icr  a  period  of  40  years,  con- 
trasted with  the  present  FHA  practice  of 
making  such  loans  on  rental  housing  only  for 
a  26-  to  31-year  period.  It  fixes  the  maxi- 
mum statutory  interest  rate  on  these  loans 
at  3'i  percent,  and  it  Is  anticipated  that  an 
average  Interest  rate  closer  to  3  percent  will 
be  attained  In  practice. 

Under  this  plan  the  owners  or  developers 
of  large-scale  rental  projects — those  to  whom 
these  loan?  of  private  funds  Insured  by  FHA 
would  be  made — might  be  cooperatives, 
limited  dividend  companies  regulated  by 
State  law,  public  Instrumentalities  such  as 
city  corporations,  housing  authorities,  and 
public  educational  institutions.  Private  edu- 
cational institutions  could  get  a  90-percent 
loan.  It  is  estimated  that  these  more  liberal 
terms  would  provide  rental  housing  in  great 
quantity  for  middle-income  families,  result- 
ing In  many  cases  In  rents  as  low  as  $30  a 
month. 

The  objections  against  the  40-year,  3'i-  . 
percent.  95-percent  instired  loans  for  mutual 
and  rental  housing  for  middle-Income  fami- 
lies are  the  same  In  substance  as  the  objec- 
tions to  the  32-year  home-ownership'  plan. 
The  answers  to  these  objections  apply  with 
even  greater  force  to  the  mutual  or  rental 
housing  than  to  the  home-ownership  plan. 
There  are  no  individual  risks  but  only  group 
risk-  in  this  mutual  or  rental  plan.  The 
need  for  this  type  of  housing  is  so  great,  and 
the  rents  would  be  so  far  below  those  or- 
dinarily chpjge4  for  the  same  type  of  housing 
that  the  vacancy  rate  would  be  extremely 
low.  Loans  for  such  housing  represent  one 
of  the  soundest  types  of  Investment,  and 
FHA  Insurance  on  such  loans  with  a  premi- 
um charge  would  certainly  not  involve  losses 
to  the  Government. 

LAPSED  PAYMENTS  PROVISION 

The  fifth  objection  to  the  plans  for  middle- 
Income  housing  under  the  bill  relates  to  the 
provision  for  lapsed  payments.  This  provi- 
sion does  not  prevent  the  FHA  from  drawing 
up  appropriate  rules  and  regulations  In  terms 
of  operating  necessities.  It  merely  requires 
that  In  a  form  approved  by  the  FHA  a  provi- 
sion for^lapsed  payments  should  be  Inserted 
in  each  mortgage  contract,  so  that  In  the 
case  of  economic  hardship  or  other  adversity 
the  mortgage  term  may  be  extended  at  1-year 
Intervals  up  to  a  maximum  of  3  years. 

The  objectors  to  this  lapsed  payment  pro- 
vision would  substitute  an  amendment  re- 
quiring the  FHA  to  draw  up  such  regulations. 
but  not  requiring  any  mortgagee  to  make  use 
of  the  lapsed  payment  provision  unless  he  so 
desired.  In  other  words,  alter  Congress  had 
declared  by  policy  In  favor  of  a  lapsed  pay- 
ment provision  the  mortgagee  would  be  able 


to  nullify  trils  policy  completely  by  refusing 
to  use  It. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  home  owner 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the  benefit 
of  the  lapsed  payment  provision  to  him.  But 
the  objectors  do  not  talk  about  the  interest 
Of  the  home  owner.  They  talk  only  about 
the  Interest  of  the  lender  and  of  the  second- 
ary-mortgage market.  But  even  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  lender  it  has  been  demon- 
strated both  by  HOLC  experience  and  by  the 
practices  of  the  more  progressive  lending  In- 
stitutions that  a  lapsed  payment  provision 
enlarges  rather  than  reduces  the  opportunity 
for  the  full  recovery  of  loans  made.  Flexi- 
bility of  terms  is  an  advantage  to  the  lender. 
Foreclosure  and  default  Is  not  the  road  to 
full  recover}. 

WARRANTT  PROVaSION 

The  sixth  objection  raised  by  Commissioner 
Foley  and  others  is  directed  toward  the  war- 
ranty provision  of  the  bill,  which  they  con- 
tend will  drive  lenders  away  from  the  FHA 
system.  Now.  this  argument  overlooks  the 
place  that  the  homeowner  occupies  In  the 
whole  system.  Will  he  not  oome  In  time  to 
associate  the  warranty  with  good  building 
practices?  Will  not  therefore  the  warranty 
make  the  FHA  system  more,  rather  than  less, 
attractive? 

It  may  well  be  that  much  at  the  opposition 
to  the  warranty  as  well  as  to  the  32-year  pe- 
riod of  mortgage  maturity  may  come  from 
those  who  would  build  homes  with  poor 
materials  and  thereby  do  a  grave  Injustice 
not  only  to  the  homeowner  but  to  the  com- 
munity. Has  it  not  come  to  the  time  when 
the  citizens  as  a  whole  must  be  ready  to  strike 
out  for  better  standards  In  housing  construc- 
tion? Why  should  not  the  FHA  assume  the 
leadership  in  this  movement?  Once  the  peo- 
ple recognize  the  value  of  the  warranty,  once 
they  come  to  associate  It  with  better  stand- 
ards of  housing  construction,  then  Instead 
of  driving  them  away  from  the  FHA  system 
should  It  not  rather  attract  them  toward  It? 

At  the  present  time  FHA  processes  each 
individual  house  for  plans  and  specifications. 
It  makes  an  appraisal  In  connection  with 
each  house.  It  Is  supposed  to  Inspect  each 
house  three  times.  If  the  FHA  can  perform 
so  many  services  for  the  lending  institutions, 
why  can  It  not  perform  one  service  on  IjehalX 
of  the  home  owner? 

INSURANCE   OF  CONSTRUCTION    LOANS 

The  seventh  objection  raised  by  Commis- 
sioner Foley  against  the  middle-market  plans 
of  8.  1592  is  that  the  85  percent  firm  com- 
mitment In  connection  with  the  32-year  plan 
for  home  ownership  Is  unsound.     Under  the 
present  FHA  law  an  80  percent  firm  commit- 
ment may  be  made.     This  means  a  loan  Is 
insured  up  to  80  percent  of   the  value  of 
the  house  before  a  purchaser  is  found  and 
a  down  payment  made.     This  really  means 
Insurance   of  a  construction  loan  en  behalf 
of  the  builder.    The  bill  would  permit  this 
Insurance  on  behalf  of  the  builder,  or  "firm 
commitment"  to  be  made  up  to  85  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  house.     It  Is  called  a  "firm 
commitment"  because  technically  what  really 
happens  Is  that  the  builder  gets  a  firm  com- 
mitment that  the  FHA  Insurance  will  be  put 
into  effect   when  the  ultimate  purchaser  is 
foun'1.     The    great   advantage    of    this    firm 
commitment  Is   that  it  enables  the  builder 
to  escape  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to  find 
a    purchaser    immediately.    Thus,    he    can 
undertake    large-scale    operations,    knowing 
that  If  purchasers  are  not  found  for  all  the 
houses  at  once,    he  may  tent  them  for   a 
while  or  sell  them  on  a  lease-option  plan 
without  a  down  payment.     This  large-scale 
operation,    and    assurance    to    the    builder, 
makes  for  better  planning  end  economies  In 
cost   of   construction,  consistent  with   good 
standards. 

The  objection  Is  raised  tUat  the  85  percent 
firm  commitment  is  too  high  because  it  would 
permit  the  builder  to  undertake  construction 

with  practically  no  capital,  especially  if  there 
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were  an  Initial  overvaluation  of  the  ultimate 
cost  of  tl>«  job  through  overvaluation  of  the 
land.  The  argument  is  made  that  allowing 
the  builder  to  proceed  without  capital  of 
his  own  would  make  for  Irresponsibility. 
TTiere  are  a  number  of  valid  answers  to  this 
argument.  In  the  first  place,  during  the  war 
a  90  percent  firm  commitment  was  permitted 
on  small  houses  in  order  to  get  large  volume. 
This  90  percent  firm  commitment  worked 
well.  There  is  no  Indication  that  It  was 
detrimental  to  the  FHA.  On  the  contrary 
the  FHA  has  frequently  reported  that  despite 
the  risks  of  building  houses  during  the  war 
when  populations  were  unstable,  the  agency 
Is  coming  out  ahepd  on  its  war  operations. 
For  these  reasons.  Senator  Taft  has  pointed 
out  that  he  can  sec  no  basis  for  the  FHA 
oblectlon  to  the  85  percent  firm  commitment. 
in  the  second  place,  the  85  percent  firm 
commitment  could  not  result  In  a  commit- 
ment equal  to  the  value  of  the  house  unless 
the  FHA  was  faulty  In  Its  own  appraisals. 
The  FHA  has  to  appraise  each  Job.  Sanalor 
Taft  has  made  this  same  point. 

DEVELOPING    RESPONSIEUE    BtJILDERS 

In  the  third  place,  the  whole  concept  that 
a  builder  is  responsible  only  If  he  has  an 
equity  Involved  Is  fallacious  In  Its  basic  as- 
sumptions. In  this  country  we  must  try 
to  develop  builders  who  have  a  professional 
pride  In  their  work,  who  build  good  houses 
because  that  Is  their  Job.  and  because  the 
FHA  would  not  permit  their  use  again  if 
they  built  poor  houses.  The  loss  which  the 
builder  would  suffer  if  he  did  not  do  a  good 
Job  would  be  the  loss  of  his  reputation  as 
a  builder  and  his  failure  to  be  used  again 
In  connection  with  FHA  Insurance.  The 
FHA  should  endeavor  to  exert  this  kind  of 
pressure  on  builders  instead  of  using  the 
Indirect  method  of  getting  good  builders 
through  the  b.nnker  idea  of  a  builder's  equity 
In  the  Job.  The  FHA  argument  Is  a  slur 
upon  the  builder. 

The  FHA  objection  to  the  higher  firm  com- 
mitment on  the  ground  that  It  would  create 
irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  the  builder 
ties  In  with  Its  objection  to  the  warranty 
provision  The  warranty  provision  Is  aimed 
directly  toward  petting  good  building  by 
making  the  builder  responsible  for  good 
building.  If  we  have  a  warranty  provision 
we  do  not  need  to  be  afraid  of  the  85  percent 
firm  commitment. 

REDnciNC  THK  COST   OF  HOtTSTNO 

Tl-y  eighth  objection  made  against  the 
middle  Income  plans  rT  'l--  Wagr.er-Ellen- 
dcr-Taft  bill  is  that  we  si.  •:;(!  reach  the  mid- 
dle income  groups  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
housing  rather  than  by  tampering  with  the 
credit  machinery.  It  ts  contended  that  if 
we  could  reduce  the  cost  of  tiKlr'uig  by  10 
percent  we  would  accompllt^'i  :r.  -p  than  by 
the  credit  Improvements  In  •!.■  ;r. .ddle  In- 
come plans  provided  by  the  w  •._'.•;  er- Ellen - 
der-Tnft  biU.  Now  the  bill  contemplates 
stimulatins?  every  tj'pe  of  cost  reductliin.  In- 
cluding the  cost  of  ;r.'^  r.  i.^f  -.hv  <■  >•  f  the 
land,  and  the  cost  o:'  niuiuy.  Aii  .^f  them 
mu.'^t  be  reduced. 

The  very  people  srho  say  that  we  should 
reduce  the  erst  of  the  house  instead  of  the 
ctist  of  money,  at  the  same  time  pay  that 
we  should  not  try  the  middle  income  plans 
now  because  we  are  In  an  Inflationary  situa- 
tion iii  which  the  cciit  of  housing  is  sure  to  be 
higher.  In  one  sentence  they  claim  that  It 
Is  extremely  unllkel :;  that  the  cost  of  build- 
ing a  house  will  be  reduced,  and  in  the  second 
they  claim  this  is  the  on!v  w.sv  to  reach  the 
middle  Income  eroups. 

It  Is  true  statistl:ally  that  reductions  In 
the  cost  of  buildin?  a  house,  taken  alone, 
cannot  meet  the  i.eeds  of  middle  Income 
groups.  In  most  U)-ban  comrrnniti.ec  today 
It  ts  Impossible  to  5:'..,a  .i  >_•  ■  u  h  ■;  e  for 
much  if-s  than  J6  OCO  Even  if  th;?  cost 
were  .•'  1  '-od  50  percent  which  is  a  r.aively 
'-;■  !"^l  'ic  assim^p-  p  ':>-■  result  would  be 
.1  J4  000  house.     .^  M  coo   house  under  pres- 


ent methods  of  financing  serves  a  $2,000  a 
year  Income  family.  The  middle  Income 
groups,  on  a  Nation-wide  average,  have  In- 
comes between  $1,000  and  $2,000  a  year. 
Thus  It  Is  obvious  that  while  we  must  re- 
duce the  cost  of  building  the  house  we 
must  also  lengthen  the  life  of  the  mortgage 
and  lower  the  Interest  rates  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  nine  to  twelve  million  mid- 
dle Income  families  for  whom  no  adequate 
provision  can  be  made  with  our  present  meth- 
ods. 

INTEEPRETATION    OF    KEW    HOUSING    LEGISLATION 

In  Interpreting  the  Wagner -EUender -Taft 
bill  to  the  American  people  the  basic  em- 
phasis of  all  the  organizations  sponsoring  it 
will  be  on  its  plans  for  the  middle-Income 
groups.  Tliey  will  emphasize  its  value  to  the 
American  wage  earner  and  his  family,  to  the 
American  farmer,  and  to  the  agricultural 
worker.  They  vrtU  point  to  its  contribution 
in  maintaining  the  great  middle  clas  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States.  They  will  stress 
the  contribution  of  this  bill  to  the  develop- 
ment of  better  families  and  better  neighbor- 
hoods. They  will  point  to  what  Its  provi- 
sions for  redevelopment  will  do  toward  the 
clearing  of  the  slums  and  the  rebuilding  of 
the  blighted  areas  Oi  American  cities,  thus 
removing  one  of  the  greatest  sore  spots  in 
the  life  of  the  Nation. 

All  the  organizations  sponsoring  this  bill 
are  Interested  also  in  its  provision  for  expan- 
sion of  the  low-cost  public-housins  program. 
They  know  that  this  program  has  become  a 
part  of  the  accepted  pattern  of  Amefican 
family  life.  If  private  enterprise  is  not  able 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  middle- Income 
groups  it  certainly  cannot  reach  those  who 
cannot  pay  the  rents  that  private  enterprise 
must  charge  even  with  the  new  implement* 
provided  by  the  Wasner-^SlIender-Taft  bill. 

The  new  housing  bill  will  provide  untold 
benefits  for  American  wage-earners  and  their 
families.  In  view  of  Its  contribution  to  their 
welfare  it  is  most  important  in  carrying  out 
the  vast  plans  envisaged  under  this  legisla- 
tion that  proper  cognizance  be  taken  of  the 
rights  of  American  wage-earners.  The  re- 
quirement to  iiay  not  less  than  the  wages 
prevailing  in  the  locality  shotild  be  made  a 
condition  of  all  aid  extended  by  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  form  of  FHA  Insurance. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  prevailing  wage 
amendment  should  be  embodied  in  title  IIT. 
The  accepted  standards,  including  the  wage 
standards  that  have  been  secured  through 
years  of  strtiggle.  should  be  applied  in  the 
administration  of  each  and  every  section  cf 
the  bill. 


Htp.  C!jirer.ce  Cannon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBFRT  THO^IaS 

!N    IHE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  12, 1945 

M.-  '!  IIOM.'*..-  :  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
mark-s  in  thf  Record,  I  include  therein 
an.  article  1:  ::.  P:\:iter's  Ink  cf  Novem- 
b' :r  23.  1943.  i  :.v.t-raing  the  Hionorable 
Clarencl  C.\n.\  %■,  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
punriataons  C  nniittee.  Chairman 
C\N'N<  N  i*;  on  V  •  !;ie  ablest  and  most 
eiTecn\'  rr.tn  in  ::ie  Congress.  Not  only 
Jii.s  d;.-tr-  :  which  he  so  ably  represents, 
but  the  St  jf*'  of  Misso'ni  and  the  Nation 
are  proud  oi  ).:■  innrirT  eflforts.  his  fine 
judgment,  and  h-  unerring  knowledge 
of  thi.s  country,  and  its  need.''. 


The  articSe  follows: 

MORAL  1      don't      TET      TO      INSTRUCT      CI^KENCX 
cannon's  APPBOPRIATIQNS  COMMITTEE 

Alfred  Schjlndler.  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, had  Ifhe  best  intentions  In  the  world 
when  he  ap|>eared  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Cklnmittee  in  a  laudable  effort  to 
pry  out  a  li1*le  extra  money  for  the  Depart- 
ment. But  he  made  the  mistake  of  pontifi- 
cating— of  dcplainiug  things  the  committee 
knows  bettet  than  anybody.  The  chairman, 
Clasence  Ca|«non,  Democrat  of  Missouri,  has 
been  in  Congress  since  1923  and  during  most 
of  that  timejhas  been  a  memljer  of  Appropri- 
ations. He  knows  the  story  backward,  as  do 
other  veter$.n  members,  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  i  Naturally  enough,  therefore, 
when  anybooy  from  a  department  attempts 
to  Instruct  them,  as  Mr.  Schindler  innocently 
did.  they  arf  likely  to  take  him  for  a  ride — 
which  Is  Ju^  what  Mr.  Schindler  had.  The 
Under  Secretary  found,  as  has  been  discov- 
ered by  maty  before  him.  that  hard-bitten 
Congressmen  are  much  smarter  than  you 
would  thinH.  and  that  one  underestimates 
them  at  hisi  peril. 


Full  Employment  and  the  OPA 


EXTINSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  coNNicnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  12, 1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  coauthor 
of  a  full  employment  bill,  wliich  is  pref- 
aced on  knowledge  for  the  need  of  full 
employmeilt  in  the  highly  industrialized 
Bridgeport  section  of  the  district  I  rep- 
resent, I  haive  been  deeply  concerned  with 
the  results  of  a  survey  made  by  the 
Bridgeport  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  to 
the  effects  of  OPA  policy  on  employment 
and  production. 

During  the  past  6  weeks  this  survey 
has  been  cBrried  out  to  determine  what 
answers  should  be  given  a  letter  written 
by  Mr.  Chaster  Bowles,  Administrator  of 
the  OtBce  of  Price  Admini.slration.  On 
November  f  Mr.  Bowles  sent  out  a  general 
inquiry  as  to  what  businessmen  and  the 
general  public  out  in  the  country  are 
really  thinking  about  the  effect  of  OPA 
on  our  national  economy.  The  Bridge- 
port Chamber  of  Commerce  engaged  the 
firm  of  Thcmpson  St  Lichtner.  manage- 
ment engineers  of  Boston,  Mass..  to  get 
a  factual  answer. 

They  turned  in  a  remarkably  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  effect  of  OPA  pol- 
icy on  empfcyment  and  production  in  the 
Bridgeport  area.  I  quote  the  following 
brief  facts  from  tliat  report: 

PERTINtNT  BASIC  FACTS  AND  nCtTKKS 

There  arej  according  to  the  USES.  220  In- 
diutrial  plants  in  the  Bridgeport  area 
(Bridgeport.  Fairfield.  Stratford).  One  him- 
dred  and  thirteen  of  the  above,  however,  have 
from  only  4  to  25  employees.  Eighty  percent 
of  the  sampling  was  obtained  from  locally 
owned  and  managed  plants  having  from  50 
to  I.OCO  enjployees.  There  are  107  plants 
of  such  a  character  In  the  Bridgeport  area. 
According  tD  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statlttlcs  st-mpling  procedure,  a  10- 
percent  sampling  of  the  nimiber  of  plants 
quoted  abot^e  Is  adequate  to  secure  facts 
characteristic  of  the  whole.  Moreover,  the 
plants  employing  labor  from  50  to  1.000  pro- 
duce more  than  90  percent  of  all  that  Is 
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manufactured    In    the    area,    according    to 
United  States  Bureau  of  Census  figures. 

SAMPLE  THREE  TIMES  MORE  ADEQUATE  THAN 
NECESSARY 

It  devolves,  therefore,  that  this  survey 
embraces.  In  number  of  samples  taken,  more 
than  three  times  that  which  Is  necessary  to 
warrant  the  assertion  that  the  statements 
and  figures  elicited  from  the  respondents 
apply  to  the  entire  Bridgeport  industrial  area. 

HIGH  UGHTS   OF  THIS  REPORT 

Ten  outstanding  statements  gathered  from 
top-ranking  plant  executives 

1.  OPA  price  ceilings,  squeezes,  and  regula- 
tions, unless  adeqiiate  relief  be  aCorded  be- 
fore February  15.  1946,  will  render  8,'JOO  job- 
less in  the  Bridgeport  area.  This  is  14  8 
percent  of  the  current  total  employment 
in   Industrial   plants  of   59.000. 

2.  OPA  price  ceilings,  squeezes,  and  regula- 
tions, despite  a  present  lack  of  help  in  many 
Industrial  plants,  has  currently  caused  "un- 
employment" in  34  percent  of  aU  manufac- 
turing plants  In  the  same  area.  But  for 
the  OPA  plants  would  oe  offering  Jobs  tcday 
to  3,400  more  men  or  women  or  5.7  percent 
ct  current  industrial  employment. 

3.  More  than  half  of  the  responding  ex- 
ecutives state  that  a  30-percent  wage  In- 
crease without  proportionate  price  relief 
would  put  them  Immediately  out  of  busi- 
ness, practically  all  the  remaining  execu- 
tives state  they  would  face  a  bankruptcy 
Within  a  short  period. 

4.  If  a  33-peicent  wage  increase  is  granted 
w^lth  no  corresponding  price  relief.  63  percent 

of  manufacturers  state  that  they  will  im- 
mediately dismiss  their  entire  labor  force; 
22  percent  (or  a  total  of  90  percent)  state 
that  they  will  reduce  personnel  by  50  to  90 
percent. 

5.  Total  manufacturing  costs  in  the  Bridge- 
port area  since  price-freezing  began  in  1S43 
have  risen  variously  from  10  to  100  per- 
cent.   The  average  is  29  4  percent. 

6.  To  onerate  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit 
at  current  wage  level,  price  relief  on  prod- 
ucts sold,  ranging  from  0  (8  percent  of  re- 
rpondents  only)  to  75  percent,  Is  demanded. 
•The  average  is  19  1  percent. 

7.  Flfty-ei?ht  percent  cf  the  Bridgeport 
area  Industrial  plants  rej'ort  manufacture 
of  one  or  more  items  which  they  are  forced. 
to  maintain  trade  position,  to  sell  at  less 
than  cost:  72  percent  at  break-even  prices, 
and  88  percent  at  unreasonably  small  profit. 

8.  Fiftv-eight  parcent  of  the  same  type  of 
plants,  because  of  the  OPA.  have  discarded, 
or  will  shortly  discard  (unless  adequate  re- 
lief is  granted),  one  or  mare  fair-profit  pre- 

OPA  items 

9.  OPA  Inequities,  incon.'  Istencles,  difficul- 
ties, or  hardshipo.  affect  64  percent  of  Bridge- 
port's industrial  plants. 

10.  Porty-slx  percent  ol  responding  top- 
ranting  executives  offered  further  remarks, 
facts,  or  opinions  deemed  pertinent  to  tha 
material  at  hand.  There  was  a  strong  un- 
dercurrent of  thought  generally  that  "the 
OPA  was  acceptable  in  principle  and  should 

continue  to  function,  but'  — 

The  entire  report,  which  will  shortly 
be  made  public,  deserve.5  careful  consid- 
eration by  legislators  and  by  the  public 
as  a  contribution  to  factual  under.«;tand- 
ing  of  the  present  situation  both  of  labor 
and  management,  and  tlie  effect  the  con- 
tinuance of  ceiling  prices  at  their  present 
levels  may  have  upon  iull  employment, 
as  well  as  the  effect  such  ceilings  may 
have  in  continuing  the  present  shortage 
of  consumer  goods  which  might  encour- 
age growth  of  a  black  market  in  some- 
what the  same  way  as  prohibition  led  to 
bootlegging. 

These  problems  cannot  be  solved  with 
slogans.  They  demand  careful,  docu- 
mented and  audited  inquiry.    The  sur\ey 


made  by  Bridgeport  is.  in  my  opinion,  a 
very  important  contribution  to  such  an 
Inquiry  and  deserves  to  be  followed  by 
like  surveys  elsewhere  as  well  as  to  be 
studied  for  its  own  sake  and  value. 


Stabilization  of  Shipbuilding 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  ?v.  KING 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  12,  1945 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an  ar- 
ticle published  by  the  Indu.strial  Union 
of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of 
America.  CIO.  entitled  "Stabilization  of 
Shipbuilding": 

STAEILIZATION     OF     SHIPBUILDING — SHIPTARD§ 
NOT    JCNKYARDS 

After  World  War  I  our  combat  ships  were 
Junked,  rur  merchant  marine  left  to  barna- 
cles and  rust.  So  the  Axis  counted  us  out 
on  IJecember  7,  1941— and  let  us  have  It 
below  the  belt. 

But  America  answered,  and  ships  that  had 
been  only  ideas  in  designers'  heads — or  plans 
on  drawing  boards — slid  down  the  ways  in  a 
steady  mounting  stream. 

It  was  the  "bridge  of  ships"  that  ended 
two  bitter  years  of  defeat  and  turned  the  tide 
for  ourselves  and  our  allies.  America's  pro- 
ductive capacity  had  done  the  Impossible. 

The  shlpbuUdlng  stabilization  program,  a 
Joint  agreement  of  labor,  management,  and 
the  Government,  blueprinted  the  production 
miracle. 

Shipbuilding  stabilization  meant  ships  for 
the  United  Nations  la  war.  The  CIO  6hlp- 
workers'  Union  wants  It  to  mean  ships  for 
Ad. erica  in  peace. 

Crucial  test  for  the  stabilization  program 
will  come  on  December  4  when  a  National 
Shipbuilding  Conference  convenes  in  Col- 
orado Springs  to  review  wages  In  the  in- 
dustry. This,  the  Orst  of  the  annual  reviews 
In  peacetime  will  determine  whether  we  will 
have — 

Shipyards  to  build  vessels  needed  for  na- 
tional defense  and  postwar  prosperity;  or — 
Junk  yards  that  invite  a  future  Hitler  to 
start  World  War  in. 

STABILIZATION SHIPS    TOR    VICTORY 

In  1938  the  CIO  Shlpworkers'  Union  rib- 
mltted  a  shipbuilding  production  plan  to  the 
Government. 

In  1940  the  union's  plan  was  accepted  by 
the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commission. 
A  Joint  agency  of  Government,  labor,  and 
management  was  set  up — the  ShipbuUdlng 
Stabilization  Committee. 

Since  1940  a  stabilization  program  has  set 
the  framework  for  collective  bargaining  In 
the  Industry.  It  embodies  four  shipbuild- 
ing zone'  standards  agreements:  Atlantic, 
Great  Lakes,  Gulf,  and  Pacific. 

Within  these  zones,  labor,  management, 
and  Government  representatives  agreed  on: 

1.  A  uniform  skilled  mechanics  rate. 

2.  Uninterrupted  production. 

3.  Arbitration  of  all  disputes. 

4.  Cost  of  living  wage  Increases. 

5.  A  trainl.ig  program  for  new  workers. 

In  1942  a  national  shipbuilding  conference 
set  the  ground  rules  which  geared  the  entire 
Industry  to  all-out  production  during  the 
•war  and  provided  lor  an  annual  wage  review 
by  the  Shipbuilding  StabJlzatlon  Committee 
after  labor  had  agreed  to  waive  the  wage- 
escalator  clause  la  the  old  zone  standards 
agreements. 


The  CIO  Shipworkers  Union  and  the  AFL 
metal  trades  department  represent  labor  on 
the  committee.  Twelve  IndustnallsU  repre- 
sent management.  The  Navy,  the  War  De- 
partment, and  the  Maritime  Commission  rep- 
resent the  Government's  Interest  In  ship- 
building. 

THE   WHEELS   WENT   "lOtraJD 

Everybody  is  in  on  It.  The  wheels  have 
gone  rouna  In  the  shops  and  the  keels  have 
slid  from  the  ways. 

Everybody  agrees  stabUlziitlon  did  the 
trick. 

Stabilization  was  the  big  war  factor  In  the 
shipbuilding  Industry. 

Stabilization  worked — we  wen  the  war. 

And  in  addition  to  the  production  record, 
BtabUlzation  saved  money. 

Navy  and  Maritime  Commission  oBclals 
say  that  shipbuilding  cost  the  Oovernment 
less  In  World  War  II  than  in  World  War  I. 
Though  workers'  earnings  were  higher,  they 
produced  more  per  hour.  And  profits  were 
so  generous  for  the  Industry  In  World  War 
II  that  contre.cts  were  often  renegotiated  and 
refunds  made  to  the  Government. 

The  saving  to  the  Government  was  accom- 
plished by  an  Industry  on  an  even  keel — an 
Industry  stabilized — an  Industry  that  paid 
Its  workers,  its  management,  its  stockholders 
and  produced  for  victory. 

The  industry  can  continue  to  do  this  In 
peacetime — If  stabilization  continues. 

FIGURES    ARE    TACTTS 

Just  one  detail  of  savings  goes  Into  the 
billions. 

In  1942  the  national  shipbuilding  confer- 
enc2  planned  'round  the  clock,  seven-day 
operations.  Automatic  overtime  on  Satur- 
days end  Sundays  was  nbolished.  Absentee- 
ism took  It  on  the  chin.  Remember — this 
was  voluntary,  long  before  the  administra- 
tion ordered  the  very  same  thing  for  the 
Whole  Nation. 

This  elimination  of  calendar  premium  days 
saved  the  Government  |1.800,OCO,000  from 
194?  through  1945. 

The  employee's  suggestion  program  in  the 
shipbuilding  Industry  saved,  according  to 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  statistics, 
$44  000,000. 

From  January  1943.  through  June  1944. 
Idleness  due  to  strikes  amounted  to  only  0.06 
percent  cf  available  working  time,  and  ab- 
senteeism dropped  In  the  shlpy^ds,  adding 
millions   of   man-hours   to   production. 

That's  the  play-by-play  record  of  stabUi- 
zatlon. 

But  there's  something  more. 

STABILIZA'nON    AND    WAGES 

The  national  shipbuilding  conference  In 
1042  committed  the  Shipbtillding  Stabiliza- 
tion Committee  to  conduct  a  wage  review 
each  year.  A  wage  review,  in  plain  language, 
means  a  look  at  wages  to  determine  whether 
they   need  adjustment. 

In  1943  and  again  In  1944  the  National  War 
Labor  Board  which  handled  the  wage  review 
at  the  request  of  the  stabilization  commit- 
tee flatly  refused  a  blanket  cost-of-living 
raise. 

Now  the  NWLB  is  quitting.  The  war  la 
over.  The  CIO  Shlpworkers'  Union  says  the 
wages  must  rise  In  the  1945  review. 

At  the  December  4  national  shipbuilding 
conference  the  union  will  lay  the  figures  on 
the  table.  It  will  exhaust  every  recourse  of 
collective  bargaining  to  reach  an  agreement 
that  will  cement  stabUlzatdon. 

WHAT    ABOtrr    STABILIZATION? 

The  ShlpbuUdlng  Stabilization  Commit- 
tee, as  set  up  In  1940,  Is  to  last  untU  the 
President  of  the  United  States  declares  the 
end  of  the  national  emergency. 

Then  what? 

If  the  shipbuilding  Industry  Is  to  con- 
tinue— and  It  must  continue  for  the  sake 
of  national  security — t'aen  stabUizatlon  mtist 
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•tnv.     It  must  be  permanent.     I  i  be- 

(•       ■    .(  of    American   induntrinl   life   in 

puL  .; .  v(.sil  aa  m  war.  It  must  become 
•  part  of  America's  life  In  order  to  Inaure  the 
lift  of  America. 

sTABtLia*Tio>r — mtmi  roR  pracs 

The  ■hadow  of  Pearl  Harbor  will  be  cast 

1        i   the  national   shipbuilding  conference 

•nber  4      Ita  decision  on  the  IMS  wane 

^       11  vitally  iffect  America's  ibipi  for 

i 

The  CIO  ShlpworUers'  Union  ways  thnt  the 
Atnerlcnn  thipbuiltlinK  Industry  munt  be 
ini»intnlnert  In  business  on  an  efllrlent  and 
IvinrttoiiliiK  basis. 

OfflclaU  nf  the  Hnry  and  the  Maritime 
ComnUsslon.    pr'    i  m.     Mrrs    of    both 

Huusrs  nf  rnnc"  '■'•      of   iiuhiNirv 

B.iy  r   i< 

Th»-    C.:    "I'     '■■■■■    ■        ■     !*';>    ■•   '•  N^imir.- 

Istration  of  Harvard  Universitv  i  -:  »  re- 
port for  the  Navy  I>purtinent  li  ,'uuiid 
that  with  respect  to  ohips  and  shtpyarUs  the 
i  ■  i  <*nuld  and  *h<Mi'<i  i:ri  b.i"  n-ii- 
!.   I  ,illv   prrpnri'il    tha;i    i'    \\  t      l    i    'A     i.i 

V,       ■  !    I  '.     >•!•       A      I  Vl  \l'  l!      !i.l  '    f      *•:■!     1,-1         ^    1     I,  '■.I. 

1   ,i,>/.    \K.i.     t    '1  ,  ,.     :.    c^      .1  ir.l  P    .     !,:  -  < 

«ii)ilc]  111.    I    !•'  '  ;■   .'    ' 

Attmii   .,!■!.•      '      K    !     ;.    !ll    U  r    M..:     h     ■  '  I  \ 

fr,,.  ,<  fh.i  Ni  .1  \\  ii',  saUl '  "Uur  urmrii 
i.M.t^  Mi.i  j.  ..<..,.: ....  were  not  ndi^qunliilv 
rxpuiuled  )ti)(l  devflrpeti  lo  (terinlt  our  tal(> 
iiiH  tlip  over-all  tft  i.^.  in  uny  theater. 
The  Arniy  Oro\itul  \  ■    !      c«>s  niirt  our 

altippiiiB    «•    .  \ci     piriuued    to    nuivo 

oversews  in  .!!*...!  nirnmth  for  an  oflfen* 
Mvtv  uiK)  tlir  Nhvs  («\pu  wiilunil  the  loMM 
BUstainrd  lit  Piniil  Kiiihui  could  not  ntune 
carry  thr  -.^  •'    '•■  '  ■'-'  >  i.'  n^v 

\^  f    N  I  I  ;.       I    '  I-  ,    i  .   1!    n  V.  1- 
f\><:  prfualTili'         i,    .     .?!   a''.-i'l4  t  |ir  Li.nrtl 

We  i«iM>  ii«*«ni  (.(ltd'  ut  peace  to  make  p<»- 
sible     rt     proeperoui,     rxp.uidlng     peurrtinie 

:  :  ;  ^  i;  ci  shlpbvilldlug  contribute  to  na- 
lioiml   pnmperlty   by   - 

Fvin.iMhiug  a  trajiajxirtatlon  ayatem,  Inter* 
)  <\iernal,   prevent   Interruptltm   ot 

■•■rv.c-r    mill    tend    to    m.rirnvp    the    aerviee 
lublo  to  Unporti<rs  n     •     s.Hirters  of  the 

P  i<i  ,  ,;  ,.  "nt  of  our  tiaiionul  em* 
pluyuieiit. 

Creatln*?  i!,-,i,.:.v.  (i(;;-<-i  i  ..nlties  amonf 
fompann'  v   n.  i>  will  Invest  in  shlppluK.  and 

induslri''-.  wiii.fi  wii:  K-ipi'!v  sh;;-.h-;t'ii;-  - 
jnutcrlii: 

StlnUll.iUnK  Uilr  :  ':  ;  ;  ':.>;.'  \0  tile 
beiirflf  of  o\ir  o\\  '  \;  .i  ;  rronomv. 
'!  ,.    almost  a  tlirert   ratio   betwn-n    th<> 

^       ur.i-    of    foreign    iruclo    nutl    our    nitiuual 

I:        I!.- 

MUST  COMViavr         -^ 

To  mnlntain  an  wfeci.v.'  lUvt  .^nctumlnK 
shipbuilding  industry,  a  substantui  portion 
of  present  production  facilities  and  mana- 
gerial know-how  and  the  paiJiTuUy  acqiunU 
skUla  of  the  shipbuilding  woiketii  !i  .  '  ' 
retained.  Sl^ipbuilding  of  tomorrow  .» , 
a  long-range  progruni.  whoee  nee<ls  nxusi  be 
anticipated  in  advance, 

T\\e.  workers  for  whose  skills  there  may 
be  urgent  needs  next  year  or  In  future  years 
liiust  be  kept  In  Uie  Industiy. 

Already  an  nlarmlig  decline  Is  noticeable 
In  the  shipbuilding  iiulustry,  greater  In  pro- 
p)ortion  than  \.l-.e  .  ;■  b.>-k-  ;..  p- oducticn. 
Workers  arc  qur.ui.t;  -r.ipyarus  because  of 
uncertain  Job  security  and  sharply  reduced 
e:u-nin?<!, 

.:.:  i.rt'li.itMl  Mi:pb  : '.ul:;-;^  contevtiwe  ni'i-* 
pr    \.c.c    -.v  -k^e    adjust  mcnt.s    wh.c;i    v  .:;    ■naRe 
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cmplcvtr.ent  atua.  i. .  e. 

:;..:-■.   .■■. :   sour.. 


:  \i    .  :/ATTON— WACI    tQUALIZATION 
!'■      .    111.-  stabilization  reqiUrea  that  Amer- 
;        K     ;     :■>.     h'.nhulldlng  workers  employed 
N  i     ii     !)!  .       1  lus  can  be  done  only  by 
rt'iu         ■   I.    1    ■     hlpyard  workerii  the  loaa 
In    \  :;ey    voluntarily    accepted 

undrt     thr    wariime    sUblUaatlon    program 
and  by  inaltitHiMitig  present  tiike-home  pay. 

Mere  ore  tome  fact$ 

Shipyard  workers  were  promised  ii  roll-back 
In  the  coet  of  living  in  1942.  lin  return, 
they  relinquished  their  rights  to  full-wage 
Increases  to  which  they  were  entitled  under 
the  witge-Mcalator  clause*  In  the  Tour -/one* 
■tandards  agreements. 

This  promlN  wai  not  kept. 

Amertcaii  shipyard  workers  have  loet  32  3 
ptM'ccni  of  1  year's  pay.  It  would  take  a 
;)H  6  cents  per  hour  Increase  to  restore  this 
loss.  The  CIO  Hhipworkers'  Union  la  asking 
only  A  I7>v-c«ht  per  hour  increase  -IMI  tban 
hull  of  what  It  la  entitled  tn. 
Ont'  ana  ont' fourth  btllton  doilmra  less  In  p«y 

An  additional  30  percent  wage  increase  la 
rssenliul   lo  compenNate  tor  the  loss  in  pay 
resulting  from  a  return  to  the  40-lU)Ur  week 
Over  It  aso  000.000  Is  being  titkei    from  the 
sniwiiU  iiti'omo  of  shlpyHrd  workers  by  this 

I  notion  in  work  Thin  If*  dnnirrous  It 
...11  enctturage  deflation  and  a  vicious  cycle 
of  depression 

The  waie  Increases  for  which  the  union  la 
AKkIng  will  result  in  no  Incirane  In  thr  cost 

of   »hii>i «   produetlon     Th.>   indtistry 

can  at)'-.  coat  of  these  inrrenses. 

HfT*  U  tht  batau 

Olvcn  to  Indvixti  ^ 

1    tncreaaad  priKluctivity  poi  i during 

the  wnr  It  roae  30'';>  to  ao'r. 

'i.  Elimination  nf  wasteful  practices  neces- 
sitated by  the  wartime  demand  for  ships, 
such  a<t  Isbor  hoarding,  inefiklent  supervision, 
and  so  lorih. 

a.  Elimination  of  excesa  proflta  tax  and 
reduction  oX  the  corporate  Income  tax. 

4.  Huge  reserves  resulting  from  wartime 
proflu. 

The  ability  ot  the  •hlpbiiUdlng  employer! 
to  pay  wage  Increase  sought  by  the 
IUM8WA  CIO  out  of  their  proflU  li  Indicated 
by  the  '  1  reports  of  a  number  of  typ- 

ical   Co  ns    in    the    industry.     Their 

average  pruUia  after  dividend*,  taxf*',  and  re- 
MTVM  for  th*  yean  IMl  through  1944.  a« 
conlra-^ted  with  their  average  over  the  1Q36  to 
II) f.)  .-r-.  fi,  lire  as  follows: 

FfTCtnt 

inertasf 

Bath  Iron  Work* 643,  BA 

Electric  Boat  Co Ml.W 

fos  Angelea  8hlpbulldii\g  Co 234  80 

MaryUj»d  Drydock  Co 1,(06.2'/ 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  Co....      301.87 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corp......  3, S13.4S 

l\Hld  SlUpywda  Corp 1.378.27 

Owed  to  Labor 

1.  Correction  of  the  inequltlej  created 
when  wage*  wer«  froaen  during  the  war. 

2.  A  bulwark  against  constantly  -hrlnklrg 
re«l  income. 

3.  Compcnmitlon  for  «tlll  rising  living 
coeta. 

4.  Protection  against  relaxation  of  price 
conti-oLs.  which  appears  likely  for  the  future. 

5.  Minimum  lay-olTs  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  savings  that  can  tide  workers  over 
reconversion  unemployment. 

FACTS  rOR  AMEXICa'S  rtJTtJRJ 

Pe.nrl  Harbor  has  become  a  symbol  of  un- 

r  ■."•p,i!fd!if>S. 

F.;....      :tory  was  won  only  bec;itise  of  a 

g  t;;t!.:..  !  :it;iKiion  feat  in  the  shipbuilding 
,r.d;i~i.v.  ...  .icc.mplishment  which  would 
i..i'.  f  .;et:5  i;:-.p.  i.<-,,L.e  without  the  shlpbuild- 
h.g  sMciiizat..  n  pr.0L:rum  ar.d  the  resultant 
coi.pe:  ;i:;cn  of  G  v>  r::;.^*  u-  ;,ibor,  iind  man- 
aseir.e:.-  Th.-  '...^  -n  :j  ;;■,.. .ciing  stablliza- 
•■    ::   ;■■■■   -  .-  -  ^...■.,...    ~    ..'.ribuiing  fac- 

tor to  Victory. 


Otir  Nation  cannot  afford  another  Pearl 
Harbor.  Tha  shipbuilding  stabilization  pro- 
gram must  be  continued  tn  the  interest  of 
our  national  security  and  peacetime  eco- 
nomic proaperlty. 

The  Slilpbuildlng  Workers  of  America— 
CIO  requeauyotir  cotislderation  of  the  facta. 
They  are  facta  which  cunccru  America'* 
future. 


Machinery  Improvement 


EXTINSION  OF-REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or   MINNiaOTA 

IN  TWE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedntrndau,  Dfcembtr  12.  1945 

Mr.  KNlJTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  eidtend  my  i  emarka  In  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  Inc  udfl  the  following  letter  and 
rdltorlal: 

1.;  CcToen  8,  104A, 

Ron.  Wnx  SUYTON, 
Aa»i»f\  I  j;«*rre(dry. 

D9  trtmfHt  nf  State. 

Waihiugton.  1)   C. 

DiAR  BtRl  Aa  a  part  of  the  prtaentatlon 
which  your}  Department  made  to  the  Ways 
aiid  Means;  Committee,  aeeklng  authnrlcn- 
tlon  fur  1  ha  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trada 
treaty  policy,  your  representative.  Hon. 
Charles  P.  nft.  a*  shown  on  puge  051.  vol- 
ume 10,  of  (he  hearings,  stated' 

"If  I  may  tak«>  the  textile  Industry,  In  thl* 
country  agiln,  the  development  uf  textile 
machines  la  this  couittry  ha*  slowed  down. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Japanese,  who  are 
generally  aapused  of  being  only  Imitative,  and 
developed  otoalderable  improvements  in  tex- 
tile maehiairy  which  in  part  at  least,  ex- 
plains why  ihc  on  waa  very  iterloua 
for  otir  cottun  :l.\..l  .....astry. ' 

This  rapraaaniation.  above  quoted,  ha* 
been  serloi|*ly  challenged  by  sn  edltutial 
which  recei^tly  appeared  in  tlte  July  10.  194a, 
Isaur  of  th^  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Re- 
porter, a  t^adt  piiblicatiun,  from  wlilvh  I 
quote  the  ri>llowlng: 

kACMINKXT  TMFROVBMtKT 

"Tlie  texllle  induatry  ha*  *Iwa}i  hern  re- 
plete in  cnlhtulastlc  research.  We  will  give 
some  Instaqce*.  The  textile  lndu*try  of  the 
United  State*  lead*  the  world  in  automatic 
looms.  Nojother  country  In  the  world  ap* 
proachea  uA  In  that  matter.  The  Draper 
Corp..  It*  ■icoeaaor.  the  Draper  Co ,  or  thn 
original  Qevga  Draper  &  Sons,  invented  and 
perfected  tne  flrat  automatic  loon)  and  today 
the  texUle  mduatrles  of  the  whole  wide  wor'.d 
appreciate  and  acknowledge  the  wonderful 
productive.  |ow-co*t  propt rtle*  of  the  Draper 
loom  and  admire  the  cotton  textile  Induatry 
of  the  Unlt4d  State*  and  the  nuon  weaving 
industry  ba^uat  of  the  accotnpilshmeDts  of 
that  equtptpent. 

•  The  Crotipton  St  Knowlea  W  3  auUimatle 
magoxlne  lopma  and  the  rrewest  S  6  sUk  loom 
are  almllariy  powerful  and  potent  In  the 
woolen  and  worsted  and  fancy  rayon  mdus-> 
tries.  No  other  textile  country  In  the  world 
approaches  tis  on  low  cast,  high  quality,  high 
productive  weaving.  But  even  after  the  Drap- 
er loom  had  Ijecome  a  fact,  Improvements 
and  researcti  on  weaving  did  not  cease.  The 
Drapers  thacaselves  have  maintained  power- 
ful Interest  and  accomplishments  In  improv- 
ing their  looms  and  In  weaving  In  general. 
The  game  thing  for  Crompton  tc  Kriowles. 
But  that  isn't  all  of  it.  Other  people  have 
made  efforta.  as  typified  by  the  Staiford  loom, 
which  waa  taken  over  by  Drapers,  and  the 
Hopedale  loom,  with  a  similar  experience. 
And  Crompion  &  Thayer  Loom  Works     And 
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ittn  research  and   expenditure  on  weaving 
problems  continue. 

"£ome  years  ago  a  man  named  Lucas  In- 
Vented  a  loom  and  he  w.\s  financed  by  a 
very  wealthy  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
sugar  broker  concern,  Lumborn,  and  the 
Luca*-Lamborn  loom  w«s  worked  out. 
After  Lucas  and  Lamborn  thought  they  had 
the  loom  perfected  they  a»ked  us  to  go 
down  to  see  It.  We  went  -Aith  Mr.  Lamborn 
over  to  a  hidden  little  shop  in  ElUiibeth, 
N.  J  ,  where  Lucns  hlm^Mf  was  stationed 
With  the  loom  and  oprMilng  it.  Wc  were 
told  all  about  the  loom  before  we  saw  it. 
the  franuwork  of  It  was  all  steel,  perhaps 
pressed  steel,  the  gears  were  all  cut  steel 
goor*.  The  filling  package  of  about  8 
pound*  was  passed  throu^th  a  very  wide  open 
shed,  and  that  3-pnin(l  filling  psckage 
vould,  throrcllc.Tlly.  keop  he  loom  In  opera- 
f  •  ;  h  )urs  and  hours  luid  hours  without 
any  rtplrnlshmei  t. 

■  1 :,,    ,,i,in  w^  ii'fi   t!  ■  '"^  running 

800  I'.i  k.    ii  Mill, i. I.-      \\ .  ,   to  see  It, 

Lucas  himself  oiK-mted  ii.  wa  stood  and 
watched  it  for  abovi:  3  hours,  and  finally  we 
said  to  Lamborn  Mr  Lm  iborn,  >ou  haven't 
got  anyihing.  Thr  t^- ■' -'  i<om  will  beat 
the  life  out  of  It,     V  (inillngpack. 

itge  Is  i  '  "I'g  b'n  wii  It  unod  i»  u  when 
the  Hi  in,  with  all  of  Us  avilomatlo 

nth-  ■-,  Iwis  li  ■    i  •  .       Mie 

nill:    _^  ;.ply     U     Hi     •  "" 

one  i>oy,  a  battery  hiuul.  «  an  i'  .imins 

or   120  looms.    Yoti  siiy   yoti  '>   '"^o 

picks  a  minute,  but  wr  have  •  '  'f 

3  or  4  hours  and  you  haven't  :  to 

(to  100  pick*  a  minute  You  haven't  got 
nnythlng  '  Lucas  said:  Are  you  a  practical 
loom  man?'  And  we  aa.d:  No.'  Then  he 
asked  tis  to  send  a  prnc  leal  loom  man  to 
him.  B'^  we  hired  the  head  Unim  fixer,  an 
old.  experienced  expert  weaver,  frotn  one  of 
the  nnest  cotton  milU  In  New  England  and 
sent  him  down  to  lllrnbethport  to  i^perate 
the  loom  and  to  rep<irt  on  it.  Incidentally, 
we  got  an  expert's  fee  of  1150  a  day  and 
expense*  for  ti  tn  nxor.    He  ran  the 

loom,  h*  wa*  .  <  a  '*'>»h  it,  or  perhaps 

he  wni  talked  mio  ii,  an. I  he  wrote  a  quite 
glnwinif  report  on  it.  But  there  Un't  any 
Hi  tocay. 

,, ^  .....  ,....t,  li>oms  made  In  thl* 

country  and  used  by  ovir  domestic  textile 
Industry,  are  so  far  aherd  of  any  weaving 
rauipinent  In  th*  world,  Of  course.  lot>m  im- 
orover  ''^»  Draper*  will 

Jj,,  to  '  ^^''•"  *"''  •••  ^° 

that,  every  inP  ; a  the  country, 

every  looin  n.\' . .  < '*«■  ^'f  weaving. 

1*  thinking  about  it  all  th>  time.  We  have  a 
treinnutiHM  amount  of  practical— not  theo- 
ret:.  ;«1  research  worklni;  uU  the  time  for  th* 
>(!  i>nt  of  the  lndu^try. 

,,p„  „t  HMother  time,  a  few  year* 
ago.  the  intr  -well,  who  waa 

treasurer  of  t  «  »««»  h****  °* 

the  L.  C.  Chaa*  ft  Co,.  Uw  great  commlealon 
house  he  '^•"'  "  '•>"">  S.ime  profe*sor  at 
the  Maasi.  ito   of  Technology 

Invented  a  i  u.m  H  j «  "^  '  financed  it.  They 
had  the  l<xim  set  up  in  a  secret  shop  out  In 
Watt'  '''  ■       hftd  worked 

on  It  !  >t  they  had 

It  pcrlected.  Mr.  Hup  td  us  to  go  out 

find  see  the  lo<'iu.     \^  '   out  to  Water- 

town,  to  the  shcp.  with  H  ipewell,  and  there 
was  the  loom,  and  there  w  is  the  Inventor,  the 
Ma«*achU8ett*  Institute  of  Technology  pro- 
fessor. OP  It.  As  we  went  Into  the 
shop  Mr.  K  11  introduced  us  to  a  young 
man  whom  lie  called  Erh  irt.  We  didn't  rec- 
ognize Erhart. 

"This  was  an  electrlcully  operated  loom. 
Instead  cf  having  a  regular  picking  motion, 
with  a  picker  stick,  and  a  picker,  and  a  picker 
arm  and  a  picker  ball,  and  a  shaft  and  shoes. 
It  was  operated  bv  electric  rheostats.  On 
each  side  of  the  loom  In  the  shuttle  box  was 
the  electric  rheostat  a  rangemeut.  and  it 
theoretically  so  operated  that  the  rheostats 
coming  Into  action  thre\ir  the  shuttle  to  the 
oiher  side  into  the  other  shuttle  box.  and 


rheostat*  there  checked  It,  elowed  It  down. 
and  then  reversed  the  operation  and  threw 
the  shuttle  back  to  the  other  side.  etc.  We' 
watched  that  loom  for  a  couple  of  hour*. 
Erhart  expatiated  on  It  and  Mr,  Hopewell 
became  quite  enthusiastic.  Finally  we  said 
to  Hopewell:  'You  haven't  got  anything'— 
and  hi*  face  fell  Erhart  bragged  about  the 
loom  becau**  he  wa*  afraid  not  to.  He  wa* 
afr*ld  of  displeasing  Mr.  Hopewell. 

"Bui  there  wa*  th*  loom  with  all  the  elec- 
tric riggings  on  It.  something  way  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  average  loom  fixer,  they  would 
have  to  have  electricians  all  through  the 
weave  shop  to  t*ke  care  of  the  hMims,  to  keep 
th*  electric  rheo*t*t*  in  operation,  they  would 
b*  adversely  affected  by  Unt  and  by  the 
humldiflcatlon;  Inatead  of  being  simplified 
the  loom  waa  made  tremendously  more  in- 
tricate. It  couldn't  begin  to  compete  on 
woolen  and  worsted  production  with  the 
Draper  loom  on  piece  dyes  or  warp  fancies, 
or  with  the  Ci  -  A  Knowle*  lotims  on 

woolen  and  w<  urloa  in  general.    And 

that  loom  is  guns  uui  of  the  picture.  But  it 
did  represent— along  with  th*  Lucas-Lam- 
born  loom,  also — •omethmg  of  the  always 
occurring  effort  of  men  within  the  indusiry 
and  men  allied  with  the  industry  In  efforts 
to  Improve  machinery,  to  keep  down  costs, 
all  pnrt  of  the  very  practical  resmn  h  effort 
that  Is,  and  always  has  been,  prespni  in  this 
indtfcttry  of  our* 

"The  yarn-prorturlng  equipment  of  the 
American  textile  mdvistry  lead*  the  win-ld. 
We  invented  spinning  frames  for  cotton- 
yarn  production  that  repl'-f"'  ""'  ''''  umlf" 
and  that  made  our  cof  ng 

Industry  th*  leader  of  thr  ...    in- 

vented the  woolen  spinning  !  Ulch  I* 

working    out    similarly       And    wiuun.    and 
Saco-Lowell,  and  H.  it  B  ,  and  Davis  *  Fur- 
ber,  and  Johnson  k  Ba**ett  and  oth< 
all  nf  the  time  experimenting,  resen 
Improving  and  keeping  our  yarn  prtKlucmg 
industry  way  out  front  in  leadership. 

"We  had  an  experience  on  new  spinning 
equipment  a  few  year*  ago.  Somebody,  or 
a  group  of  people  had  invented  some  new 
kind  of  a 

It  on  exhit.: ...:.  .:.'   -  ■ 

in   a  shop  up  on   Water  Street    In    l 
They  were  selling  stock  In  thr  o.-.i., 
owned   the  patenU  and   that  to 

build  the  new  spinning  iqulpmrm  ^n  maur- 
ally  w*  were  a  little  leery  of  it  We  went  up  m 
•ee  It.  A*  we  remember  It,  It  wan  some  kliul 
of  a  floating  ring  and  some  kind  of  a  n<.iu- 
Ing  traveler  and  the  claims  for  It  included 
•  claim  that  the  whole  thing  wa*  going  to 
operate  much  more  economically  and  much 
more  efficiently  and  very  much  faeter  and 
produce  yarns  at  very  much  lower  coat.  The 
ir  '  was  running  it  and  In  chwruc  <  r 

t\  ig  up  at  the  shop  on  Watt-r  l<t!>i', 

was  a  fellow  named  Pobes.  We  watched  It 
for  an  hour  or  two  and  then  w*  told  Fobaa 
that  he  didn't  have  anything.  His  claims  In- 
cluded a  speed  revolutions  per  minute  lor  the 
front  rolls  that  were  wholly  ouuide  of  powl- 
bilitie*.  The  cotton  itook  wouldn't  *uud  any 
such  *p*cds. 

"Fobea  aaked  ue,  "Are  you  a  practical  spin- 
ner?' and  we  said  'No.'    He  asked  us  to  send 
a  practical  «plnner  to  *ee  the  equipment,  »o 
wc  got  hold  of  Martin,  who  had  been  super- 
intendent of  yarn  production   In  the  Lan- 
caster Mills,  and  had  held  similar  Important 
Jobs  In  other  mills,  and  s^ent  him  up  to  see  It, 
to  watch  it,  and  to  report  on  It  to  us.    Martin 
made   a  very  favorable  report,  but  we   told 
him  he  was  wrong,  we  knew  he  was  wrong. 
And  that  spinning  equipment  Is  wholly  out 
of  the  picture.     The  fact  that  the   expert 
weaver  and  loom  fixer  reported  favorably  on 
the  Lucas-Lamborn  loom  and  the  fact  that 
Erhart.  who  had  tjeen  a  loom  builder  himself 
In  a  minor  capacity,  reported  favorably  on 
Frank  Hopewell's  electric  loom  and  the  fact 
that  Martin  reported  favorably  on  the  new 
apinning  method  Is  hot  derogatory  of  them. 
They  were  mill  men,  they  were  all  the  time 


looking  for  Improvements— in  fact,  the  whole 
industry  Is  all  the  time  looking  for  better 
equipment,  better  methods,  better  process- 
ing, and  win  give  everything  a  fair  chance, 
and  that  wa*  the  attitude  of  the  three  men 
leferred  to. 

"The  f*ct  Is  that  thl*  American  textile  In- 
dustry of  ours  Is  pretty  well  i quipped,  way 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  I*  nu 
lack  of  continued,  speculative  experimrnU- 
tlon  by  th*  textile  machine  builder*  them- 
selves. They  actually  do  »pend  a  vast  amount 
of  money  every  single  year  and  in  every  suc- 
ceeding year  on  practical  and  theoretical  re- 
search, tk)  when  anybody  tells  u*  that  th* 
textile  Industry  has  been  deficient  «m  re- 
aearch  It  grieve*  u*  a  little.  We  know  a 
darned  sight  better.  And  tlie  facU  uf  th* 
Amerlcjin  ti'x(ili<  uwltiiiits'  priive  It." 

I  wi  riving  from  you 

•uch  fc....i  ...i ...  .••  » •>., ;..- 11  M«  \('U  believe 

ndvltabl*  to  Indicate  that  llu  i  rKtutatlon 
oti  thl  '  the  Dep  .in  the 

Ways..  .    .iisComii  ■       . .',  nunve, 

was  waiiHiiitU  by  the  u>  i<>*  . 

With  all  goial  Wctirr-    1  •    >•>. 
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HON.  EMHYT\rTnniT.I.AS 

ur  iLUNuia. 

IN  THI  lOUU  or  MPMniNTATIVES 

TutMlav.  Dtetmher  It,  1945 

Mrs.     DOUGLAS     of     Illinois.       Mr. 
Speaker,  un  inlaaloa  grn  • 

(Xiend  my  u.: ...us,  I  ineludt        ^ 
lent  article  by  Arthur  Krock  which  i\p- 
prnrrcl  In  the  New  York  Timea,  Dtc«m- 
btr  7.  1&45: 

TNK  aaatc  rbabon*  ro*  tnx  dacarre  to  aaiTAm 
(By  Arthur  Krockl 

Wamhinoton.  December  •  — The  ».<ii..ii>i«. 
tratlon    Is   braced   for   protests    in    <  • 

I  •      •   •  f  the  |)rop<ised  ci.-.n  ■      > 

<  and  the  British  exi'i  f. 

di.'IKuiUtP  in  tl. 

tiikr  tn  rnirv  on  >< 

thcv  nil  '  • 

was  •  the  prrparttluns  being  made 

for  1  <■ 

T)  itlon.  of  eoUrse.  wlshe*  It  did 


>l 


r  ■■  H  ' '      • 

(1.  .  M    II)  Its  lo:  '  >:      But  in  all  the 

(  lance*  t;..  ...; ive  wa*  an  Impo*. 

.  i\.  and  so  the  administration  Is  ready 

puuiK-iy  to  meet  and  answer  all  crltlclams, 

itrm  bv  item. 
T:      ■      •■  ■     ■  ■■■■■    'H 

are  i  ..- 

tlon  sp  Will  make,  can  be  summa* 

rlsed  as  .....,.,{,: 
Queatlon.  The  United  State*  already  ha* 

a  htige  Internal  deficit,  and  there  Is  no  guar, 
anty  In  the  terms  of  the  credit  that  thl* 
arrangement  will  not  Incneaae  it.  Where  la 
the  money  coming  from? 

Answer.  Th«  toUl  amovmt  Involved  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  waging  the  recent  war  for 
at>out  15  days.  That  money  was  all  shot 
away.  This  is  to  construct  a  free  and  pro- 
ductive world  economy  and  reduce  to  the 
lowest  possible  minimum  the  number  of 
economic  blocs  in  the  postwar  world,  and 
through  the  lend-lease  settlement  we  shall 
not  have  the  issue  that  alBlcted  our  ;r  r- 
natlonal  relations  between  the  two  '.v  re 
Wars.  The  money  is  coming  out  of  the 
Treasury.    We  have  It,  and  also  there  la  bo 
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present  prospect  that  It  will  be  requisitioned 
rapidly. 

(JU--  '  n  The  Interest  rate  Is  stated  as 
.  i^-r  -■:  But  witl-i  the  5  years  of  grace 
It  works  out  at  162  percent  and  can  go 
lower  If  the  British  omit  any  annual  interest 
payments,  as  they  can  on  their  own  finding 
that  conditions  warrrnt  it.  and  the  Treasxiry 
pftys  an  average  of  l.W  percent  on  Its  obli- 
gations. 

Answer.  That  Is  quite  true.  But  the  Brit- 
ish cannot  undertake  higher  terms.  And 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  they  mu£t 
make  their  annual  Daymenls  on  the  prin- 
cipal with  no  waUer  privilege.  Also  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  conditions 
we  have  imposed  oblige  the  British  to 
change  their  nattonsl  economy,  wliich  is  no 
simple  assignment. 

Question.  Why  did  the  British  ever  adopt 
an  economy  which  requires  fundamental 
change  to  participate  in  the  kind  of  world 
we  want? 

Answer  Do  not  forget  that  the  Ottawa 
agreements  and  oth«r  aspects  of  the  British 
bilateral  trade  and  pieference  system  were 
their  measurcb  of  piotecllon  after  we  raLsed 
the  wall  of  the  Pordncy-McCumber  Act  and 
adopted  other  repressive  trade  policies.  Also 
do  not  forget  that,  i'  we  do  not  come  to  fair 
credit  terms,  the  British  economy  will  te 
Intenslfled,  and  they  can  do  that  for  quite 
a    while   anyhow. 

Question.  Aren't  the  terms  of  the  credit 
a  bad  precedent?  Won't  other  nations  ex- 
pect the  same  treatment,  notably  Russia, 
where  Stalin  (according  to  Senator  Pepper) 
is  thUiklng  of  a  request  for  billions  of  dol- 
lars? And  how  many  times  are  you  coming 
here  to  ask  for  appropriations  for  other  na- 
tional credits? 

Answer.  The  United  Kingdom's  case  is  n 
■pecial  caw.  We  recognize  no  other  like  It 
»nd  do  not  expect  to.  so  no  precedent  ts 
beine  m  '  .\iso  we  do  not  plan  to  take  up 
With  you  ;lie  credit  or  loan  requests  of  other 
nations  These  will  te  handled  through  the 
Exp.-.rt -!:-:;:■,  :*    Bank. 

Q,;,.c,  ,  .  Rr.'.im  has  more  assets,  dollars 
liuludcci,  than  seem  to  have  been  taken  into 
account  in  the.'ie  terms.  Aren't  we  being 
credulou,-    ..r.;i   t\i.syi 

Answer  ii.e  British  came  here  to  pet  a 
r;    :  ■:     t    ::      md    the    sum    they    had    in 

m...u  \^.i.-.  i.;  tC  ;  fM^  00<).  though  at  times  they 
meationec  *.'.■''■<'.>(!. (lOO.  Prom  their  own 
vieufx^:.".'  nau  un.>-  ov.'ii  war  ivok^  they  had 
a  'ri.ao^t'  claun.  Bv.  v-.-  (iri..;if'.J  to  con- 
sider tnis  at  all.  We  noisted  on  a  bu-->iness 
deal,  and  that  is  what  we  have  made,  subject 
to  approval  of  Congre-  I;;  their  acceptance 
of  liie  pruut)sals  fur  i;  i-  <Ai;an.sion  of*  world 
trade  unci  employment,  prepared  by  our  tech- 
nltian.s.  the  British  abio  have  made  conces- 
sions of  vast  Importance  to  the  cause  of 
enduring  peace 

Question.  Aren't  we  assisting  them  to  na- 
tionalize their  industrips.  which  will  put  our 
prr.  ate  Ip.ciu.strjes  at  a  disadvantage  in  the 
work!    niarkf^  ' 

AiLswer  No  And  1:'  this  plan  falls  the 
world's  turn  to  nationalization  will  increase 
and  force  a  hateful  dfcision  on  us. 

Question  Recently  E;.  M  Baruch  said  that 
the  Government  sliould  compile  a  careful 
and  complete  list  of  it:;  assets  and  llabillUes 
and  its  own  domestic  commitmenls  and 
Is  before  deciding  '*hat  gifts,  loans,  and 
credits  It  can  extend  jbroad,  and  to  whom. 
Has  the  admlniftratlon  such  a  list,  or  any- 
thing resembling  it?  If  so.  tioes  it  sustain 
this  credit?     If  not,  should  we  make  it  now? 

What  the  answer  to  such  a  question,  if 
srktd  w  u!d  be  this  correspondent  has  no 
Ido  n  .'  not  iinprobatly  the  response  would 
be  irrT-.ertt! — to  the  effert  that,  of  course,  the 
tu.ve.T.niPnt  knows  v. hat  cbiigatlons  it  can 
'■'.  •:  ■  ■  :-.p  t  r=  b.f-n  of  the  United 
-  ;  -'i  ::  :!  :'  tu.acy  that  It  must 
..i!   a;      ;    e   III  our  own  ultimate 


t>e    rte.i 

lli'.f-t  i 

But 


paraphrases  of  the  arguments  In  'avor  ol 
the  credit  plan  as  they  have  been  stated  to 
this  correspondent  by  eome  cf  its  nef  otiators 
who  will  appear  before  the  committees  of 
Congress. 


whatever    this    particular    reply,    the 
other  ai^swers  above  are  reasonably  accurate 


A'lvrlcait  Jewel,  d-Wa!::h  i.^aistry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

l.«,„'l«.    J.    l\'\ji^.-i::U    r.  ..it-i.!. 
OF    PEN • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF    i-i::  Rj;.-c:NTATIVES 

Wedywfiday.  December  12, 1H5 

Mr.  mxZi.R.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  excend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  letter  received  by  me  yes- 
terday from  Walter  W.  Cenerazzo.  na- 
tional pre.'=;ident  of  the  American  Watch 
Workers  Union: 

The  American  Watch  Workers  Union. 

Bonton.  Mass.,  December  10,  1945. 
Congressman  Rol.and  Klnzes, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Kin^xr;  On  list  Tues- 
day. December  4,  1945.  Congressman  Emanuel 
Cei-ler.  of  New  York,  took  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  assiiled  the 
three  American  jeweled-watch  manufactur- 
ers— tile  Elgin  Nat'onal  Watch  Co.,  ihe  Ham- 
ilton Watch  Co.,  and  the  Waltham  Watch 
Co. — and  criticized  tl>e  State  Department  for 
coming  to  the  aid  of  the  American  jeweled- 
watch  industry. 

Congressman  Celler  s  actions  ar<!  under- 
standable. He  represent  the  Benrus  Watch 
Co..  one  of  the  largest  Swiss  watch  im- 
porters in  America:  he  represents  the 
Lazaruses.  of  which  family  S.  Ralph  Lazarus 
Is  the  president  of  the  Swiss  watch  iraportei's 
group,  whicii  masquerades  under  the  name 
"American  Watch  Asiiemblers  A&scx  iatioa." 
Congressman  Czllem  simply  forgot  his  iden- 
tity ae  a  Congressmaii  on  Ttiesday.  D;;cember 
4.  and  he  thought  he  was  represeu)  ing  his 
client,  the  Beurus  Watch  Co.  As  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  which  Cong:-«ssnian 
Celler  bent  to  Mr.  Arthur  Paul.  Din^ctor  of 
tiie  International  Trade  Operations.  United 
Stales  Department  of  Commerce;  it  Is  ap- 
parent that  Mr.  Celleb  in  his  anxiety  to 
please  his  clients,  has  failed  to  look  at  tlie 
recoid  and  to  investigate  the  facts. 

Hsd  Congressnian  Celi-er  cared  to  read  the 
hearlnps  before  the  Ways  and  Mean.s  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senates  Finance  Committee 
of  1943  and  1945.  he  would  have  found  the 
case  of  the  American  Jeweled-watch  indus- 
try and  its  employees  versus  the  Swiss  watch 
importers  and  the  Swiss  cartel  (the  Swiss 
Superholdiiig  Co  ) .  For  four  long  yei.rs.  the 
employees  of  the  American  Jeweled-watch 
industry  have  been  crying  as  a  vuice  in 
the  wilderness  piotesting  the  fac;  that 
a  foreign  country  which  was  suj)plying 
Germany  and  the  Axis  with  miUtary  timing 
mechaniims  was  being  allowed  to  build  a 
Frankenstein  in  the  United  States  through 
Swiss  dumping  of  civilian  watches.  We  have 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Congress  many  times 
as  have  we  appealed  to  the  State  Department 
and  the  Comniittee  on  Reciprocity. 

We  have  had  a  hearing  on  Octcber  23 
before  the  Committee  on  Reciprocity  and 
that  hearing  was  declared  confidential  by 
this  committee  and  they  gave  a  hearing  to 
the  Swiss  Watch  Impkurters  on  October  26, 
1945  which  w^s  confidential  also.  We  re- 
quested of  Mr.  Edward  Yurdley,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Committee  on  ReciiJrocity, 
that  these  hearings  be  made  pubhc.  and 
that  we  be  given  the  oi>portunlty  to  see  what 
was  said  by  the  Swiss  Watch  Importers,  and 
that  tney  be  allowed  to  see  our  case.  This 
request    was   denied.      We   appealed    to    the 


State  Departeient  through  Wlnthrop  Brown, 
chief  of  the  jcommerclal  pOUcy  of  the  State 
Department,  to  open  up  the  records.  We  were 
again  refused.  After  both  cases  were  heard 
by  the  Comittlttee  on  Reciprocity  on  October 
23  and  October  as  ot  this  year,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rtciprocity  delayed  action  for  5 
weeks  waiting  for  a  brief  from  the  Swiss 
Watch  Imooiters  which  it  granted  them  the 
right  to  file  ■  To  this  date,  such  a  brief  has 
not  l>een  fll^d  from  the  best  information 
available. 

Congressmiin  Ceuer's  arguments  in  behalf 
of  his  client  are  fallacies  and  are  The  handi- 
work of  a  grmp  gioplng  in  the  dark  to  pro- 
tect a  group  which  was  allowed  to  expand 
in  the  Unitefl  States  during  wartime  to  the 
detriment  of  the  national  defense  of  the 
United  State^.  We  agreed  with  ConaTes.sman 
Ceixzr  that  .international  trade  Ehould  no 
longer  be  a  nne-way  street.  It's  time  that 
American  Inierests  were  protected  and  the 
Job  opportur  ities  of  American  workers  wore 
protected.  J  Lr.  Wallaces  60.000.000  Jobs  will 
never  be  a  r«  ality  in  America  If  we  eliminate 
the  opportuilty  for  employment  from  the 
many  basic  Industries  which  are  subject  to 
foreign  comfetition.  However,  we  can  ap- 
pieclate  Mr.  Celles  calling  Mr.  Paul's  atten- 
tion to  hiS  superior,  Mr.  'Wallace,  because  Mr. 
Cellib  know^  that  Henry  Wallace,  Secretary 
of  Commerc*.  is  a  brother -in -law  of  Henry 
Bruggman.  Ewiss  Minister  to  the  Unlud 
States.  We  font  know  whether  Mr.  Wallace 
is  interested!  in  the  Swiss  interests  or  the 
American  Inferests  in  this  case  as  he  hes 
never  yet  ex|>reesed  himself.  As  for  the  ef- 
fect limltati<)ii6  of  Swiss  watch  imports  on 
the  merchan(t  marine.  Congress  Ckller  had 
better  discuss  with  his  client,  the  Benrus 
Watch  Co.,  the  amount  of  shipping  space 
watches  takei  for  he  will  find  out  if  you  can 
put  ao.OOO  watches  in  a  suitcase  and  accord- 
ingly all  of  the  Swiss  watch  imports  into 
the  Dmted  Slates  in  any  one  year  can  be  put 
in  the  hold  «f  one  boat.  How  the  merchant 
marine  would  starve  to  death  if  they  had  to 
depend  on  9nly  Swiss  watches  for  employ- 
ment and  tride. 

As  for  thp  employment  a«p*ct,  not  one 
bit  of  employment  is  given  by  the  Swlae 
watch  impol-ters  that  would  not  be  piven 
by  the  Am«ncan  Jeweled  Industry  if  all 
watch  movements  were  manufactured  here — 
as  a  matter  cf  fact,  more  employment  would 
be  given  to  the  workers  of  our  country  if 
all  watch  tiovementc  were  manufactured 
here,  becaus*  many  Swiss  waMrhes  come  here 
already  case*  and  the  American  watch  com- 
panies buy  all  their  cases  in  the  United 
State.s.  Sucti  items  as  bracelets,  golden  and 
sliver  watch  straps,  boxes,  etc  that  Mr  Cel- 
ler mentioni; — all  that  employment  and  do- 
mestic sales  of  such  products  would  be  given 
by  the  Ameifcan  Jeweled  watch  industry  to 
Americans.  The  only  one  that  would  be 
hurt  by  tha  elimination  of  such  Imports 
would  be  tbe  Swiss  watch  importers  who 
have  much  toom  from  50  prewar  to  500  now 
and  who  h^ve  waxed  fat  from  the  prtjflts 
on  the  28.000,000  watche.«!  they  have  Im- 
ported during  the  war.  They  are  in  the 
same  po*lti<)n  as  the  gambler  who  Is  al- 
lowed to  pibsper  during  an  unscrupulous 
municipal  administration  and  made  to  abide 
by  the  lawi  in  the  best  Interests  of  tive 
community.  The  gambler  protests  because 
he  has  be«n  allowed  to  operate  over  a 
long  period  of  time  and  thinks  he  has  a 
vested  interest  In  his  business,  even  thougli 
It  is  illegal..  So  it  Is  with  the  Swiss  watch 
importers — i  wartime  condition  has  allowed 
them  to  be^me  large  traders  in  war  and 
they  l)ellevel  that  they  now  have  the  right 
to  exclude  t^e  American  Jeweled-watch  In- 
dustry from!  a  fair  place  in  the  market  of 
the  United  fetates. 

Eighty-fivaj  percent  of  the  untt  cost  of  a 
watch  movefnent  Is  labor  cost.  American 
workers  recehs  three  times  the  pay  of  Swiss 
workers.  Cdmparable  watch  movements — 
Swiss  and  Anlerlcan — retail  at  the  same  price. 
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even  thotigh   the  Swiss  watch  movement  Is 
impKjrted   into  the  United  St  ales' from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  co:n  to  the  manu- 
facturer In  the  United  State?,  but  the  con- 
sumer doefn't  benefit:  nor  does  the  retailer. 
The  Swiss  watch  importer  picits  up  the  differ- 
ence as  his  profits,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
national  defense  of  the  United  States.     Con- 
gressman Ce; xra  should  knov.'  that  there  are 
only  two  sources  of  supply  foi  timing  mecha- 
nisms in  the  world — the  United  States  and 
Switzerland.     He  should  be  deeply  Interested 
in  the  fact  that  the  Swiss  wat  :h  industry  sup- 
plies the  machinery  and  timing  mechanisms 
for  Germany  and  the  A.xis  and  that  they  did 
not  supply  the  Allies  with  any  military  equip- 
ment.   Congressman  Ceuier  isliculd  be  deeply 
Interested  to  know  that  American  b-^ys  were 
killed  and  maimed  by  the  products  of  the 
Swiss  watch  Industry.     Con^Tessman  Cellek 
should    be   deeply    Interested    to   know    that 
there   are  90   war  plants  in  existence  today 
in  Germany,  all  cf  which  are  equipped  with 
machinery  made  in  Switzerland.     Congress- 
man CELLER  should  be  dee])ly  interested  in 
the  fac<-  that  If  the  program  that  he  advo- 
cated last  Tuesday  on  the  iloor  of  Congress 
were  adopted  that  it  would  irean  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  American  Jewele<l-watch  Industry 
and  that  the  country  that  controls  Switzer- 
land would  control  the  timlr  g  mechanisms  of 
the  world  in  future  wars. 

As  for  his  analysis  that  the  demand  In 
1946  and  947  will  total  lO.C 00.000  watches- 
all  we  can  go  by  on  th  •  subject  is  the  record. 
The  average  sales  of  watches  in  the  United 
States  from  1926  to  194C  were  3.475,C00 
watches  per  year.  These  include  domest:c 
production  and  Swist  watch '  imports,  com- 
bined. The  figures  for  this  period  are  as 
follows:  1926.  4.464.000;  1927,  4.834000:  1928. 
4.279.000:  1929.6.139.000:  1930.  3.475  000:  1931. 
1779  COO;  1932.898,000;  1933  l.OOl.OCO;  1934. 
1646  COO:  1935.  2.188.0CO;  1936.3,527.000:  1937. 
4.451,000:  1938,3.100,000;  1939,3.990.000;  1940, 
4,751, COO. 

These  figures  are  the  totals  of  watch  sales 
In    the    United    States    from    1926    to    1940. 
During  this  period  Swiss  watch  Imports  aver- 
aged 2.1C0.0O0  watches  per  year.     During  the 
war    these  .mports  increased  tremendously. 
In      one      month— October      1945—2.100.000 
watches  alone  were  dumped  into  the  United 
States  from  Switzerland.     S  nee  Pearl  Har- 
bor 28.0O0.0C0  watches  were  dumped  Into  the 
United  States  by  these  Swiss  vatch  importers 
who    now    cry    that    it    is    u  i-American    for 
Americans  to  demand  that  tfeir  Jobs  be  pro- 
tected.    We  note  that   Congessman  Celler 
recommends  that  the  Swiss  Government  re- 
fuse   to  accept   the   limitati  m   of   3.000.000 
watches  as  suggested  by   the   State  Depart- 
ment.    We  pray  to  God  they  do;  for  we  be- 
lieve that  3.000.000  watches  Is  excessive  and 
that  no  more  than  2,000,000  per  year  should 
be  allowed  into  the  United  .States.    We  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  once  they  are 
acquainted  with  the  facts  In  this  case  will 
rise    in    wrath    and    demand    that    Confess 
enact  legislation  to  protect   industries  such 
as  our's  that  are  essential  to  national  defense. 
How  can  any  Congressman  representing  the 
people   of   the   United   State*    have   the   gall 
that  Congressman  Celler  hat  to  stand  up  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  and  alvocate  the  de- 
struction of  an  industry  essential  to  national 

defense. 

As  for  smuggling  of  Swiss  watches — who 
better  than  the  Swiss  Goverr  ment  can  police 
this?  But  again,  the  Swiss  were  never  fussy 
who  they  did  business  with— for  anyone  who 
would  do  btislnees  with  Hitle:-  during  wartime 
would  do  btisiness  with  anyone.  Senator 
KiLGORE.  of  West  Virginia,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Elimination  of  German  Re- 
sourcta  for  War.  said  that  correspondence  In 
his  hand  makes  it  clear  that  the  principal 
concern  of  the  Swiss  was  the  prospect  for 
future  business  dealings  with  a  postwar 
Germany,  irrespective  of  Its  political  char- 
acter and  its  relationship  to  the  peace-  and 


freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world.     Need 
we  say  any  more? 

As  for  Congressman  Cellex's  reasoning  on 
his  statement  that  of  retail  sales  of  182,500.- 
000  only  $10,622,000  went  abroad,  doesn't  this 
statement  speak  for  itself?  The  Swiss  watch 
worker  who  works  for  two-thirds  less  than 
the  American  watch  worker  and  the  Swiss 
watch  manufacturers  dominated  by  the 
Swl£s  cartel  sell  their  watches  cheaper,  or 
cost  them  less  to  produce.  But  the  Swiss 
watch  Importer,  when  he  sells  these  same 
watches,  charges  as  much  for  them  as  does 
the  American  jeweled-watch  mantifacturer 
for  the  product  which  costs  the  American 
m.anufacturer  so  much  more  to  prcduce.  Let 
Congressman  CELLra  investigate  the  profits 
of  the  American  Jeweled-wntch  Industry  for 
the  past  20  years,  and  he  will  and  that  the 
net  profit  for  the  American  watch  manufac- 
turers has  been  less  than  91  per  watch  over 
this  period  and  let  him  contrast  this  f  1  per 
watch  with  the  profits  made  by  the  Swiss 
watch  importers  on  Swiss  watches,  and  he 
will  find  that  the  average  profit  for  the  Swiss 
watch  importer  to  average  between  $7  and 
HO  per  watch. 

As  for  employment,  the  Swiss  watch  im- 
porters supply — other  than  the  big  three 
Swiss  watch  Importers:  Bulova.  Gruen,  and 
Benrus— the  rest,  or  90  percent  of  the  rest. 
If  they  have  an  office,  a  telephone,  and  a 
sales  room,  they  are  doing  well — and  some  of 
them  even  use  their  bedroom  as  a  place  of 
business. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  important  position 
which  Congressman  Ce-ier  holds,  as  a  Con- 
gressman and  a  member  of  the  all-important 
Judiciary  Committee,  we  would  not  have  d.g- 
nified  him  with  a  reply  when  we  found  out 
his  afailations  with  the  Swiss  watch  im- 
porters as  an  attorney  for  the  Benrus  group. 
However,  in  view  of  his  position,  we  deemed 
it  mandatory  to  reply. 

If  democracy  is  to  survive  in  America.  If 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
mr.intsdned.  integrity  in  our  public  officials 
must  be  of  high  standard,  and  every  United 
States  Sanator  and  every  Representative  In 
Congress  must  consider  the  national  good 
and  must  keep  our  country  at  all  times  pre- 
pared against  the  bullies  that  arise  in  inter- 
national affairs.  The  best  Insurance  for 
peace  in  the  world  is  a  prepared  America. 
That  Is  all  we  are  pleading  for  In  asking  for 
the  survival  of  the  American  Jeweled-watch 
industry.  We  plead  with  Americans  for 
America  so  that  a  national  defense  industry 
will  be  maintained  and  that  America  shall 
not  be  dependent  upon  any  foreign  country 
for  timing  mechanisms. 

We  respectfully  request  you.  as  the  Con- 
gressman represeitting  one  of  three  localities 
In  which  an  American  Jeweled-watch  factory 
is  locaud.  to  place  this  reply  to  Congressman 
Celier  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Thanking  you  in  behalf  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  American  Watch  Workers  Union, 
I  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

Walter  W.  Cenerazzo, 
National  President.  American  Watfh 
Workers  Union. 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  12, 1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speaker, 
our  boys  overseas  and  those  who  are  in 
this  country  are  fully  r.ware  of  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  ac.  in  behalf  of  their 


release.  They  know  that  petition  8  Is  on 
the  Speaker's  desk  awaiting  the  signa- 
ture Of  the  Congressmen.  They  ixre  fully 
aware  that  had  the  Members  of  Congress 
signed  petition  No.  8.  thousands  of  the 
boys  now  marooned  and  idle  on  desolate 
islands  could  now  be  on  their  way  home. 
These  fighting  men  scattered  all  over  the 
globe  cannot  understand  why  their  re- 
spective Members  of  Congress  refuse  to 
sign  petition  No.  8  in  an  effort  to  hasten 
their  release. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  inserting  letters  I  have  received  from 
soldiers  on  the  subject  of  their  demobili- 
za'.ion. 

Prom  Manila  comes  this  letter  dated 
November  15: 

Deab  Sfli:  Having  nothing  else  to  do  only 
write  letters  and  wait.  I  thought  I  would 
write  you  a  line  to  let  you  know  what  we 
are  thinking  about  over  here. 

I  am  wondering  why  all  these  men  must 
stay  over  here,  away  from  their  loved  ones, 
etc.,  when  there  is  nothing  useful  for  us  to 
do.  My  opinion  is  that  we  are  merely  here 
to  take  care  of  the  unemployment  problem 
back  there.  They  can't  make  me  believe  there 
ts  a  shortage  of  shipping  at  our  company 
supervises  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships 
at  one  pier  here,  and  no  one  It  of  tfte  opinion 
there  is  any  ships  lacking. 

I  suppose  our  higher  officers  are  letting 
on  what  a  wonderful  thing  is  being  done 
here,  etc.  Why  shotUdn't  they  want  to  stay 
here  where  thev  can  make  their  fortune  in 
short  order?  They  have  the  best  of  every- 
thing and,  I  dare  say,  live  better  than  they 
did  In  clvUian  life.  If  they  want  a  jeep  to 
take  a  Wac  for  a  ride,  they  manage  that, 
and  altogether  they  should  enjoy  their  Army 
life.  To  keep  us  busy  the  officers  have  in- 
spections to  make  sure  our  mofquito  nete 
are  a  certain  distance  from  the  floor,  shoes 
in  a  certain  spot  under  our  cots.  They  don't 
mind  Inspecting  the  food,  which  Is  rotten. 
Chicken  half  picked  Isn't  very  appetizing 
even  on  Sunday, 

I  have  a  wife  and  two  children  at  home 
and  neither  of  the  children  will  know  me 
when  I  do  get  heme.  If  we  were  doing  any- 
thing useful.  I  would  be  willing  to  do  my 
part,  but  as  near  as  I  can  figure  we  are  here 
so  those  draft  dodgers  and  IV-F's  can  strike 
and  still  keep  their  jobs. 

I  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  near  Falconer, 
N,  y.,  and  your  reputation  among  the  farm- 
ers is  very  high,  I  thought  you  might  be 
Interested  to  hear  some  "beefflng"  from  a  GI 
and  no  doubt  help  Influence  your  ideas. 
RespectfuUy  yours. 

A  serviceman  writes  me  the  following 
letter  from  Dutch  New  Guinea: 

Dear  Represent attve  Reed:  We  read  In  our 
news  bulletin  several  days  ago  that  you  along 
with  Representative  Havennih  and  others  are 
sponsoring  a  move  to  speed  the  return  home 
of  armed  forces  veterans. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  fertile  field  for  such 
a  move  and  one  very-close  to  the  heart  of 
every  serviceman.     No^  that  we  have  made 
m?riy    sacrifices    to    win     these     two    wars 
(Europe  and  Pacific)  the  letst  that  the  War 
Department  can  do  it  to  get  us  back  to  our 
broken-up     homes     and     families     quickly, 
which    they    certainly    arent    doing    at    this 
base.     The  last  ships  returning  men  to  the 
Btntes  pulled  outjof  here  on  August  4.  so  you 
can  ea.sily  figure  up  until  today  how  many 
days   that   has   been.     Prior   to   our   coming 
he!e  the  longest  wait  for  a  Ship  had  been  31 
days,  but  the  present  stay  beats  all  prev.ctis 
records  for  waiting  here.    Yet  that  was  while 
the  war  was  still  going  on.    Now  that  it  la 
over  one  would  tlilnk   they  would   give   tis 
more  transportation  but  just  the  reverse  la 
true.    We  see  moving  pictures  cf  the  Quren 
Mary  docking  In  New  York  bring  back  15.000 
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men  In  leas  than  5  days,  hear  of  a  ship  leav- 
ing Australia  wltJi  500  GI  wives  for  the 
Statee,  yet  we  men  waiting  for  discharges 
have  to  stay  here  and  sweat  It  out. 

Holiandla  Is  the  only  embarkation  port 
between  Manila  In  the  Philippines  and 
Australia.  All  the  men  from  the  other  bases 
in  between  have  to  come  In  here  from  both 
north  and  south.  They  are  piling  In  here 
daily,  forcing  the  erection  of  more  tents,  yet 
none  but  a  few  emergency  furloughs  have 
left,  and  these  left  by  plane. 

It  wouldn't  be  quite  so  bad.  but  this  camp 
Is  In  a  most  out-of-the-way  place  on  this 
base.  I  spent  11  months  on  this  base,  and 
It  is  the  dampest,  coldest-toward-mornln^ 
place  that  I  have  lived  here.  We  are  hving 
eight  men  in  six-man  tents,  most  of  which 
leak  very  freely.  Ours  looks  like  It  was  fired 
Into  with  a  12-gage  shotgun. 

Water  Is  turned  on  only  for  IVi  hours  in 
the  morning  and  1^^  hours  in  the  afternoon. 
This  has  to  suffice  for  shaving,  washing, 
showering,  anc"  washing  our  clothes.  The 
day  I  was  on  KP  we  ran  cut  of  coffee  for 
breakfast,  and  we  didn't  have  eve:,  water  to 
offer  the  men  to  drink  as  it  wasn't  turned  on 
until  8:30  a.  m.  and  of  course  we  couldn't 
start  cleaning  up  until  then. 

At  night  the  only  lights  we  have  are  can- 
<Ues,  just  like  our  forefathers  used.  Needless 
to  say  the  chow  Is  lousy,  dehydrated  eggs 
every  morning  for  breakfast,  meet  of  which 
go  Into  the  garbage  cans.  Tlie  other  day  one 
30-ga)lor  trash  can  was  the  only  thing  1.400 
of  us  men  had  to  wash  our  mess  geur  In. 

Still  on  this  ba  e  are  standin'j;  barracks 
with  wooden  floors  built  up  off  the  ground, 
that  have  never  been  liv?d  In.  with  plenty 
of  lights  and  water  available  and  a  nice 
sandy  ocean  beach  nearby  where  the  waiting 
troops  could  go  sw.mmlJig.  Yet  they  stick 
tis  back  in  the  jungles  in  a  place  like  this 
away  from  everything.  I  know  from  seeing 
with  my  own  eyes  the  Jap  prisoner-of-war 
camp  on  this  base  had  better  accotnmcda- 
tions  than  we  have  here.  They  had  tents 
that  didnt  leak,  wooden  floors  up  oft  the 
damp  ground  and  water  turned  on  2^  hours 
pe"  day.  for  I  was  there  several  times  and  I 
know.  This  la  part  of  the  thanks  we  got 
fcr  serving  our  country  and  its  people  in 
their  time  of  dire  need. 
~  Its  not  myself  so  much  that  I'm  thinking 
of.  but  the  other  thousands  of  service  sons 
who  will  follow  me  through  this  can.p  on 
their  way  home  for  age  and  point  discharges 
and  for  temporary  duty.  Thought  you  wcud 
be  Interested  In  getting  the  facts  first-hand 
as  we  find  ther.T  on  the  long  way  back  home. 
Just  because  we  are  on  the  way  back,  we 
are  still  human  beings  and  United  States 
citizens  which  some  of  the  hlglier-ups  seem 
to  forget. 

Tile  War  Department  was  given  a  free  hand 
to  do  as  they  saw  fit  during  the  war.  but 
now  that  It  is  over,  it  Is  up  to  Congress  to 
Step  In  and  talve  a  hand,  otherwise  they  will 
be  20  year«»  in  demoblliz.ng  the  armed  forces 
at  their  prpsent  speed.  The  men  aren't 
worried  abtut  finding  work,  they  are  more 
than  willing  to  take  their  chances.  Just 
an  opportunity  to  be  with  their  loved  ones 
and  try  to  restore  their  broken-up  homes  and 
families. 

You  may  show  this  letter  to  all  Interested, 
yet  I  want  my  name  withheld,  until  such 
time  as  I  can  walk  out  of  the  separation  cen- 
ter a  free  man.  For  I  know  the  Army  still 
holds  a  noose  around  your  neck  until  24 
hours  after  ycu  leave  th^  separation  cen- 
ter, and  I  don't  want  to  get  Into  any  trouble 
this  late  In  the  game,  with  a  clean  record 
so  far 

Remember  the  ex-servicemen  are  going  to 
be  a  strong  influer.ce  in  the  future  of  the 
United  States.  They  still  have  faith  In  their 
Congressmen  but  not  for  long,  unless  things 
chan:;e  fast. 

Saturday  and  Saturday  night  It  rained  so 
hard  here  that  some  of  the  mens  personal 


belongings  and  clothes  were  washed  for  yards 
out  of  their  tents.  Some  of  the  tont  areas 
are  low  and  water  was  standing  ankle  deep 
Inside  the  tents. 

Regardless  of  what  newspapers  and  radios 
say  back  home,  no  action  has  been  taken 
on  this  base  toward  releasing  35-year-olds 
with  2  years'  service  or  80-point  men.  And 
no  action  probably  will  be  taken  untU  a  good 
portion  of  the  men  already  here  have  been 
moved  out.  whenever  that  is. 

Today  they  are  issuing  us  overcoats,  wool- 
en blouses,  and  long  heavy  underwear  so 
they  must  be  expecting  it  to  be  very  cold 
weather  when  we  finally  do  reach  the  States. 
We  also  read  that  the  large  luxury  liners. 
Queen  Mary.  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Aqui- 
tania  are  very  soon  going  back  to  civilian 
service.  If  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple permit  this,  they  are  certainly  giving  their 
country's  defenders  a  good  knifing  in  the 
back. 

Just  7  weeks  ago  today  our  group  of  men 
came  into  this  place,  and  we  haven't  caught 
a  ship  out  yet.  And  General  Marshall  can 
stand  up  and  tell  you,  the  Congress,  that 
shipping  is  not  a  problem.  Don't  know 
what  the  hell  you  would  call  these  7  weeks, 
it  certainly  is  far  from  a  night's  stop-over. 
Another  thing  we  soldiers  don't  like  to  hear 
and  read  about  is  this  wave  of  strikes  sweep- 
ing across  our  Nation  that  we  fought  to  de- 
fend. They  are  certainly  very  quick  to  let  us 
dov/n.  adding  much  more  to  our  delay  in  get- 
ting back.  A  iot  of  fellows  have  expressed 
opinions  they  would  like  to  have  their  rifles 
given  back  to  them  so  that  they  could  use 
them  to  clean  out  these  sort  of  things  on  the 
home  front  upon  returning.  They  will  be 
wanting  Jobs,  not  excuses  that  reconversion 
was  held  up  because  of  strikes. 

Are  you  in  Congress  going  to  still  sit  idly 
by  and  let  these  conditions  continue,  or  will 
someone    take    immediate   action    to   correct 
them?      Time    will    tell    very    shortly. 
Yours  for  speedy  action  in  otir  behalf. 

A  private,  first  class,  stationed  at  Camp 
Crowder,  Mo.,  wrote  me  the  following 
letter: 

DE.va  SiH ;  I  am  Just  one  of  several  thousand 
men  who  are  sitting  around  in  Army  campjs, 
twiddling  our  thumbs.  There  are  thdusands 
of  men  who  have^t  done  a  day's  work  for  3 
months  or  more,  Just  being  retained  in  serv- 
ice bscause  the  War  Department  is  being 
delibcrTtely  slow  in  releasing  men. 

The  War  Department  must  think  they  are 
pulling  the  wool  over  the  public's  eyes  by 
issuing  the  order  for  December  1,  "All  men 
with  4  years'  service  will  be  released  begin- 
ning December  1."  Everycne  In  the  Army 
knows  very  well  that  there  are  very  few  men 
with  4  years'  service  who  haven't  already  been 
discharged,  as  there  are  only  a  few  men  witn 
that  lenoth  of  service  who  haven't  been  over- 
seas. And  this  business  of  releasing  men  who 
are  surplus  is  just  another  "snow  Job"  lor 
the  public.  It  is  a  good  "cover  up"  for  the 
discharge  of  men  like  Mickey  Rooney  and 
others  with  t"ne  necessary  "pull"  who  have 
been  released  without  sulS-lent  points  as  the 
points  stand  now.  But  try  and  be  declared 
"surplus."  I  can  assiue  you  that  the  men  In 
the  Army  who  realize  this  Ei':uaticn  as  it 
really  is  are  completely  fed  up  and  won't  take 
much  mere. 

I  returned  from  1'*.  years'  overseas  service, 
had  my  "temporary  duty"  recuperation  fur- 
lough at  home,  and  after  sitting  around  4 
weeks  was  assigned  as  a  company  clerk  in  a 
medical  training  battalion  which  has  no 
trainees.  All  1  do  is  type  a  morning  report 
and  perhans  a  couple  other  pieces  of  work. 
and  sit  around  the  rest  of  the  day.  Everyone 
is  Just  sitting  around,  doing  practically 
nothing.  I  have  never  seen  svich  a  wast*  of 
manpower.  Mine  is  Just  one  case  In  a  few 
thousand. 

The  whole  reason  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment is  slowing  discharges  is  because  a  few 
top-ranking  men  Ln  Washington  are  afraid 


of  their  sk^ns.  They  do  not  give  a  damn 
about  how  fast  men  are  discharged.  Their 
only  concern  Is  to  retain  their  jobs  at  all 
costs.  And|  this  waste  of  manpower  is  the 
taxpayers'  |>iu:den  for  many  years  to  come. 

As  a  representative  of  the  people,  I  Im- 
plore you  t<i  have  another  investigation  made 
of  the  BitTlation  which  exists.  The  blind- 
folds whiclj  the  War  Department  are  work- 
ing on  the  general  public  are  completely  un- 
called lor  and  should  be  immediately 
stopped.      . 

I  thank  you  for  yotir  attention  In  this 
matter,  ancl  so  do  thousands  of  other  fel- 
lows in  myj  predicament. 

Very  sinderely  yours. 

This  nei^t  letter  I  am  going  to  read  Is 
from  a  sergeant  who  sent  copies  of  this 
letter  to  many  of  you.  Because  it  may 
not  have  rtceived  careful  attention,  I  am 
going  to  r^ad  it  to  you : 

Dear  Congressman  Reed:  Yesterday:  Yes- 
terday we  Were  patriotic  and  consecrated  to 
doing  the!  best  job  possible  to  preserve 
democracy  land  the  "four  freedoms"  and  rid 
the  world  bf  despots  like  Hitler.  Mussolini. 
Tojo  and  cf  mpany.  With  total  victory  came 
the  glowing  promises  of  rapid  demobilization, 
a  point  sysfem  that  would  be  strictly  adhered 
to  and  an  <arly  return  of  overseas  veterans — 
Congressmin  proposed  this  and  that,  but  War 
D^partmerA  assured  the  men  and  their  fami- 
lies that  eterything  possible  would  be  done 
to  bring  hbout  Christmas  reconciliations. 
Wives,  motiiers,  and  sweethearts  pinned  their 
hopes  on  promises  like  "MTO.  Europe  and 
Austria  tojbe  cleared  of  all  but  occupation 
forces  by  December  1945." 

Today;  'Today.  December  1,  1945,  and  all 
55-69  poiaters  are  eligible  for  discharge. 
But.  we  ale  far  from  the  homeland  where 
men  of  almost  any  score  are  getting  released 
daily  because  they  are  stars  In  sports  or 
movies,  or  jthe  son  of  a  general,  or  Just  plain 
surplus. 

Plenty  o4  shipping  was  allotted  to  clear  this 
theater  asj  promised,  but  diverting  of  ship- 
ping that  IJsgan  in  November  was  culminated 
by  transfei  of  11,000  spaces  on  the  carriers 
Waap  and  kjhumplaiK  as  announced  today — 
and  no  reasons  are  given  for  the  change. 

Tcday  tlje  overseas  veteran  is  the  helpless 
pawn  of  1  Regular  Army  mllltartets  who 
have  the  tiiiholy  authority  to  act  the  same  as 
In  the  midst  of  the  holocaust  of  war. 

Tomorrow:  Christmas  is  not  far  off  on  the 
calendar  of  tomorrcws — in  fact,  it's  much 
too  close  fdr  any  of  us  to  continue  nurturing 
that  hope  pf  enjoying  it  at  home  with  our 
families.  fThe  man  overseas  must  res.gn 
him.self  ta  writing  off  another  Christmas 
away  fromj  home  as  his  little  contribution 
to  the  pea^  of  the  world. 

Tomcrrolv  does  little  to  brighten  our  out- 
look with  iiie»ningiess  statements  and  prom- 
ises like  "ail  personnel  not  needed  for  occu- 
pation pmjxjses  wiU  leave  Europe  by  late 
"critical  pcint  score  will  be  te- 
by  January  1.  1946,"  or  "no  en- 
essential  and  none  will  be  held 
scharge  score  is  reached." 

But  some  time  in  the  future  tomorrows  we 
overseas  veterans  will  be  men  again,  with 
equal  righl  3  and  privileges,  and  able  to  level 
our  sights  on  the  former  almighty  brass  hats 
who  v»ere  hble  to  interrupt  their  Important 
tasks  to  fl]  hon^e  for  ceremonies  or  In  time 
for  Christs  las. 


January," 
duced  to 
listed  man 
when  his 


Here  is|a  letter  a  serviceman  on  Oki- 
nawa wrot-e  to  his  father  in  New  York: 
Okinawa,  November  17, 1945. 

Deab  DaM:  Up  to  this  new  development  in 
the  discha:  ^e  system.  I  didn't  have  too  much 
to  gripe  a  xjut.  Of  course,  I  want  to  get 
home.  Th^re  Is  nothing  I  want  more.  I 
know  that)  there  are  a  lot  of  others  who 
deserve  to  get  out  first,  but  when  they  start 
pulling  wh^t  they  are  doing  now,  Jt  changes 
my  attitude  quite  a  bit. 
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The  Army  won't  give  you  a  break.  There 
are  Just  no  two  ways  about  it  •  •  •• 
They  don't  want  to  release  the  men  any 
faster  than  thpy  have  to;  on.y  fast  enough 
to  keep  public  pressure  and  opinion  from 
them.  The  way  it  is  presentel  to  the  public 
and  the  way  it  actually  worKs  out  are  two 
different  stories.  I  realize  there  are  diffi- 
culties involved,  but  still  it's  not  the  way  it 
should  be. 

Tlie  system  for  Decembei  helps  barely 
anyone,  especially  a  man  oveiseas.  A  fellow 
who  has  been  In  the  Army  4  years  up  to 
September  2  and  Is  overseas  most  likely  has 
60  points  or  more  and  is  already  eligible  to 
leave  under  the  60-point  score  for  Novem- 
ber. There  are  exceptions.  I  admit.  For 
men  in  the  United  States  it  Is  fine.  If  they 
have  4  years  they  have  48  points  and  will  be 
released.  But  most  men  in  that  category 
In  the  United  States  are  already  out.  All 
it  takes  back  there  to  get  out  is  2  years. 
They  declare  yju  surplus  and  that's  all  there 
is  to  It.  Most  men,  with  3  children,  overseas 
also  have  60  points  or  more.  There  again. 
It  Is  the  guys  In  the  United  States  who  bene- 
fit. The  35-year-olds  with  2  years  of  service 
and  the  38-year-olds  Is  nothing  new.  So 
actually  what  do  you  have:  the  exceptions 
and  the  men  in  the  United  States  are  the 
ones  who  gain  by  it. 

The    Army    figures    claim    that   with    this 
move  783.000  more  men  will  become  eligible 
for  discharge.     I  don't  believe  It,  even  with 
the  men  with  scores  from.55-60  being  in- 
cluded.   What  does  the  man  overseas  get — 
nothing.     Actually   we  are   being  penalized 
■  one  point  per  month  by  not  having  them  add 
up.     It  places  us  on  an  equal  basis  with  a 
man  in  the  States,  and  that  is  decidedly  un- 
fair.   He  can  live  fairly  decently,  and  I  don't 
mean  by  that  that  we  are  suffering,  but  there 
Is  a  lot  of  difference  being  here  and  in  the 
States.     He  can   get   passes,   go    out,   get   a 
furlough,    and    Just    having    the    feeling    of 
being  on  United  States  soil  Is  plenty  in  it- 
self.    My  complaint  Is  that  the  men  over- 
seas are  not   being  treated  fairly.     Add  up 
the  scores  for  us  in  any  way.  Just  so  we  get 
credit  for  the  time  since  September  2  that 
we  have  spent  10.000  miles  from  home. 

Here  are  some  figures  which  were  pub- 
lished i»  a  paper  that  we  get.  I  have  38 
points  and  29  months  of  service  up  to  Sep- 
tember 2.  so  you  can  see  where  I  stand  in 
the  group.  It  won't  be  too  long  before  I'll 
have  3  years  In,  but  still  all  that  time  isn't 
going  to  count.  If  you  have  been  in  the 
Army  that  long  or  anywhere  near  it.  you 
Btirely  deserve  to  get  out  and  without  any 
waste  of  time  or  mincing  of  words. 
These  figures  are  as  of  October  15: 


Points 

Pacific 

Ebe- 

whcre 

overseas 

rnltcd 
Slates 

Total 

85  and  over... 

80toM 

70  to  79 

eotofs 

50  to  59 

40  to  49 

0to39 

75.000 

£0,000 

17a  000 

11  i.,  U"«l 

135,000 
13,'j,  000 
4.S4,0O0 
450.  (WO 
468.000 
332,000 
311.000 

200,000 
100,000 
176,000 
205,000 
?.V>,  000 
393,000 
1,  197, 000 

410,000 
28.V»X) 

8a>,ooo 

9011.000 

950.000 

850,000 

1, 910, 000 

Total.- 

1.  294. 000 

2.285,000 

2,526,000 

6,150,000 

On  the  shipping  6lti:ation.  Cargo  ships 
which  could  house  troops  go  back  empty  be- 
cause they  claim  they  don't  have  feeding  fa- 
cilities. There  is  not  a  man  here  who 
wouldn't  eat  K  rations  and  sleep  on  a  cot  or 
anywhere  to  get  back  home.  The  Army  won't 
do  that,  though.  They  say  they  are  thinking 
of  the  comfort  of  the  men.  When  they 
brought  them  over  double  loaded,  there  was 
no  thought  of  comfort.  You  spent  12  hours 
on  deck  (regardless  of  weather)  and  12  hours 
below. 

I  heard  on  a  news  report  that  11.000  men 
came  in  from  the  Pacific  on  21  ships,  or  on 
the  average  of  about  520  men  per  ship. 
There  were  5,000  on  the  one  I  came  over  on. 


And  to  top  that  off,  we  have  heard,  and  we 
know  it  to  be  true,  that  Japanese  prisoners  ol 
war  are  being  returned  to  their  country  on 
our  shifM.  They  claim  a  shortage  of  ships,  but 
still  they  have  enough  to  use  for  those  no- 
good  yellow  so  and  so's.  There  Is  a  ship  off 
the  coast  here  that  has  been  there  close  to 
a  month.    That  helps,  too. 

So.  altogether  from  our  point  of  view,  the 
system  is  no  good,  and  they  aren't  doing  what 
they  claim  they  are.  Don't  be  fooled  by  all 
the  promises  they  feed  the  people.  There  is 
Just  one  thing  to  do.  exert  pressure  on  Con- 
gress so  that  they  w.U  either  get  control  of 
the  discharge  system,  or  else  watch  the  Army 
so  closely  that  they  can't  pull  any  fast  ones. 

I  hope  this  gives  you  and  Idcf  of  what  ac- 
actually  is  going  on. 

Your  loving  son. 

This  letter  was  signed  by  a  GI  of  1 
year's  overseas  service: 

Dear  Represent ativb  Reed:  I  don't  know 
exactly  how  to  begin  tl  is  letter,  but  I'll  be 
quick  and  to  the  point.  This  letter  not  only 
speaks  my  sentiment  but  also  tha,t  of  many 
others  still  overseas. 

We  read  in  the  paper  of  men  In  the  United 
States  with  21  months  of  service  which  ex- 
empts them  from  overseas  duty.  If  you're  on 
this  side  of  the  pond  with  44  points  or  less, 
you're  stuck  for  army  of  occupation,  and 
inind  you,  most  of  us  have  been  oveiseas  a 
year  or  better.  To  prove  my  point  1  myself 
have  2  years'  service — 8  months  in  the  United 
States  and  16  months  overseas,  saw  2  months 
of  actual  combat  in  the  infantry,  for  which 
I  received  one  battle  star.    I  have  41  points. 

Here's  another  thing  that  is  undermining 
our  morale  over  here.  Next  month  GI  brides 
will  be  shipped  to  the  United  States  to  Join 
their  loved  ones.  Hell,  aren't  we  who  fought 
for  our  country  human  also:  have  we  not 
families?  In  most  cases  these  brides  have 
seen  their  husbands  last  since  we've  seen  our 
loved  ones. 

In  conclusion  I  say  why  not  at  least  get  us 
back  to  God's  country,  the  United  States  of 
America? 

A  Navy  man  writes  to  me  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Reed:  I  especially  desire  to  add 
my  protest  against  the  unwarranted  and 
malicious  discrimination  against  yeomen  In 
the  Navy's  present  application  of  the  point- 
discharge  system.  Because  I  have  no  rela- 
tives affected  by  this  discrimination,  I  feel  I 
am  fairly  objective  about  it. 

I  know  a  chief  yeoman  on  Guam  who  had 
more  than  enough  points  for  release  on  No- 
vember 1.  Because  yeomen  are  arbitrarily 
required  to  amass  additional  points,  however, 
he  WiU  be  held  in  service  there  at  least  an- 
other couple  of  months.  And  yet  this  man  is 
a  Navy  volunteer  who  enlisted  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  He  writes  me  that  he  averages  only 
about  3  hours'  work  a  day,  which  demolishes 
the  theory  that  he  is  really  needed  in  his 
present  assignment.  He  has  already  volim- 
teered  to  stay  in  the  Navy  until  next  June, 
if  he  can  be  brought  to  the  States  to  assist 
In  the  demobilization  process  (which  is  os- 
tensibly the  Navy's  excuse  for  keeping  yeo- 
men in  service) ;  but  this  offer  was  sununarUy 
rejected. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  can  do  something  for 
this  man,  and  for  others  like  him.  if  the 
Navy  Department  expects  the  public  and  Con- 
gress to  support  its  desperate  struggle  to  re- 
main an  autonomous  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment don't  you  think  it  had  better  stop 
acting  as  though  It  still  thought  of  its  citizen 
sailors  as  the  chattel  they  largely  are  in 
wartime? 

From  the  Philippines  comes  this  next 
letter  from  a  captain: 

Dear  Me.  Reed:  On  tonight's  news  broad- 
cast from  radio  station  WVTM  in  Manila,  we 
learned  that  "Representative  Daniel  Reed. 
of  New  York,  Instituted  proceedings  to  de- 
termine why  a  certain  general's  son,  a  private 
first  class  of  the  Marine  Corps,  should  have 


been  discharged  from  service  bsfore  his  turn 
under  the  discharge  system  for  his  service." 
The  announcer  went  on  to  say  that  his  father 
requested  through  Mac.\rthur  that  his  son 
be  discharged  so  that  he  might  continue  his 
premedlcal  education. 

Mr.  Reed,  if  you  were  listening  tonight.  I 
am  sure  you  would  have  heard  the  resound- 
ing cheer  you  received  from  both  officers  and 
enlisted  m»n.  most  of  whom  have  seen  serv- 
ice in  the  British  Solomon  Islands  and  Phll- 
ipplre  campaign,  and.  speaking  for  the  en- 
listed men,  many  have  given  up  their  pre- 
medlcal or  predental  education  due  to  the 
war.  Now  due  to  their  training  they  are  the 
laboratory.  X-ray.  arid  dental  mechanics  who 
were  recently  declared  essential.  As  things 
now  stand,  all  they  need  for  discharge  is  to 
be  adopted  by  some  "name"  general. 

The  officer  situation  here  is  equally  as  bad. 
I  am  a  dentist  and  formerly  practiced  in 
Cattaraugus  County  at  Salamanca  before  en- 
tering the  war  early  In  1942. 

Now  I  am  assigned  to  a  field  hospital  Due 
to  excess  number  ol  dentists,  I  volunteered 
to  take  over  the  anesthetic  service  in  the 
department  of  surgery  here,  as  there  are  not 
enough  dental  pati-snts  for  all  the  dentists 
to  remain  busy.  Personally.  I  appreciate  my 
duties  as  it  makes  my  time  pass  faster,  and 
It  is  much  better  than  being  an  excess  ofD- 
cer  at  one  of  the  many  general  hospitals  or 
sitting  around  a  replacement  depot  waiting 
for  my  68  points  to  make  me  eligible  for 
discharge. 

A  fellow  dental  officer,  in  a  visit  with  the 
AFWESPAC  dental  Lurgeon  learned  that  on 
Liizon  alone  there  are  over  1,400  dental  of- 
ficers at  present.  Consider,  as  we  did  In 
combat,  that  one  dentist  attends  2,000  sol- 
diers, then  It  looks  as  though  there  are 
about  3.000.000  men  on  this  island. 

I  am  sure  that  your  available  figures  will 
give  you  the  actual  number  of  men  on 
Luzon,  so  that  you  and  I  know  the  dentist - 
patient  ratio  here  is  a  mere  fraction  of  what 
it  is  back  in  western  New  York,  if  I  am 
to  believe  the  reports  my  old  patients  In 
Salamanca  write  to  me,  as  they  have  to  wait 
for  weeks  for  an  appointment  with  one  of 
the  four  remaining,  overworked  aged  den- 
tists there. 

As  for  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  the 
condition  here  is  even  worse,  as  there  are 
over  three  times  as  many  medical  officers 
according  to  the  usual  Army  propwrtlon. 

Nattu-ally  evfTr  medical  and  dental  officer 
In  the  armed  fo.xes  has  given,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  give  und  do  his  best  for  every  patient 
available,  bu^  when  It  comes  to  only  working 
1  or  2  hotirs  daily,  as  compared  to   the  8. 
10.  and  12  houi-s  worked  by  civilian  dentists 
and  doctors,  it  makes  us  wonder  if  we  are 
not  defrauding  the  taxpayers  back  home  by 
accepting  our  monthly  payments  for  what 
little  service  we  are  needed  to  give  over  here. 
Your  action  as  described  by  the  radio  to- 
night has  certainly  championed  the  cause  of 
all  of  us,  both  officers  and  enlisted  men,  and 
speaking  for  all  of  the  Army  personnel  here 
on  Luzon,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  what  you 
have  done,  and  I  am  sure  will  continue  to 
do,  to  rapidly  lower  the  discharge  scores  lor 
all  dental  and  medical  personnel  so  we  can 
return  to  civilian  practice  where  we  will  have 
work  to  do  and  where  it  seems  we  sure  needed. 


H.  R.  32 
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HON.  HUGH  LL  LAcY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Wednesday.  December  12, 1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
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letter  fruni  U  ^w.>  G.  Hines.  national  legis- 
lative representative  of  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  and  one  from  Joseph 
A.  Padway,  general  counsel,  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  reference  to 
H.  R.  32: 

American  Federation  or  Labor, 
Washington.  D.  C.  November  14,  1945. 
Hon.  HucK  De  Lact, 

House  Office  BuiJding. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman:  As  per  our  tele- 
phone conversation.  I  am  attaching  hereto  a 
copy  of  a  letter  received  in  this  ofQce  from 
Judge  Padway,  which  Is  self-explanatory.  I 
am  informed  also  that  a  similar  letter  haa 
gone  to  Chairman  Sabath. 

With  kind  personal  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lrwis  G.  Hines, 
National  LegUlatiie  Representative. 

American  Federation  of  Labor. 

N    v;  M-:,j.R  9    1945. 
Mr   Wm   C   Hushing. 

Chairman.    Natio'    !     !    jislative    Com- 
mittee.   AmeriCQ'     F-      ration    o/    La- 

Di'i!  M.-?  H'  .:i:n  .  I  tin  advised  that  Rep- 
resent,. •  .•■■  '!'.'■  ,'  --^  .:,:  '::;>'i!  'Iv  K":'--  '•  m- 
mlttee  •;:..'  .^^rr  '->■:.-■:.•. i;.  .•  •.v:--M  :  Ut- 
ile and  :::■■::  he  tore  up  his  i;,!  ull  and 
brougl.'.  ■    'ifA-    bi'l    Idei.'.     .    'A.th    the 

present  blli  H  P.  ;_ :  .:;:!  tn.i'  "..:-  bill  had 
the  npproi ,  :      '  M-     I'T'^  ,'.:.(!  :r.y..tlf. 

I  think  M-  H'lij's  '.-  ir.  .  r'-i  r  r.'saectlng  any 
conferencf^  :.•>  :..'.'i  'v:'::  n;-  .i;:cl  M:  Tuttle.  I 
do  not  k!v  'v  -.v.  .,-  Mr  H.-bhs  ,r.(i  Mr.  Tut- 
tie  m;'.v  ;■:,  \  »>  (Lf:;-.-ei:  b',t  i:;  .i:.-  conver- 
sation- :  f  ni  '.v\*h  Mr  H(i:  ;;s  I  C(  r::i:r.ly  did 
not  gu'-  jr.  ;  pM"!  v„:  •  i  -'.le  i -  :]  bill  nor  to 
the  T'-v  :.■■  '  Ffr!.:!;s  Mr  H'm;:  s  ns<^'!'r'»« 
tha'  r^...-a'i--  vvf'  \:=;  ,■:  u  ;v  :  :::,)-- ti  :.  '  :.'  ' 
bill  iii;i:  c::-\i,/i''\  :' .  ::m-  Si;-  '•■•"■:-■'  bin  re- 
moves r  r:,-,ri-r..  .M-^'  Hi  :.,:>■:-;•  ntatlvc 
(,  t;  ■  n  \}\'  Y  >.si  (i   5i    I":.!'  .t;r.(':'.;;r:;c: , '.-   which  I. 

...     ,-    u;"-fi     :    T     t'.f     AlVifnCi:.     he  ItT/.tlOn    ot 

I,,rvr  -ir.  iti.'d  miP'er.i' .'.  f  !:;  \;.\  bill  deal- 
li;\:  '.i  ;'  b   •;,(''  subtrc-   i  .    '  lie  !jbl 

I-  ;.,;,•■:  '  ..!■  p  ^,-  .:  •:,  •.:  '  ..•■  A;iv  rican 
l-'i.  :  I'i  :,  ■  :  I,:ib  r  tir.il  !t  .■;  rr;'  ;"  -itlon 
\Ki-..  r-  ■ri'-'-'  ■  >  'be  bf'  b.il  iUUl  -ul;..' (j.ient 
btbn    1  :■   n.i-^fb     i.v     Mt      ll(iHls>      iil.b    '  b'-     ••:''■ 

eir  ;.: :;  n  r;  \:  •  M.at  tii-v  .i.  e  ■.'.•-■' )  'i  '  ■  ■  •• 
or     '.  '-■        -     : '.i,  aiuiniT.  t,>l     ru;ii  >        1     <  ;'.not 

r-c;    I  .•.-.  •■       !    .ii.N'UU-    ,.|>p!    !V;l;ti    "f    "    '''■■    '-'■•■"■*^ 
■  •i;.!)-   1,    -    \v.'  ■.:.'..    \\>.   (!i  IbU!  u.l!   il    i  i  ilii^     -.v  ; .  . 
,  ,  ,i :..' 1 !  i, '  f    .     nii'ic     Hi;!,'   :      me  tb-ir.'M  1,     :  -      Hid 
(l.fli,i'     ■      ''win     !■'    vv     .i->     111. 1  I'll      frji  ]i;  ii',-.     ii'lth 
pf»luil!  ;■  ^    I     1     \  1'   .  I'  ;'  '!5    '  '!    .'i>    M-.il  ■    s::!,  i  ,      n, 
Uif  nt         ;,1    ;t    !;;   ■■       ri    I;ik: 'i    Un    t  ii'.Ut*'' 

\\\\\  1 1  I  ,  i  ■  '  lu-  jif  :  1  ,1 !  if-M  nil'  !'•  t  ii.r  HIT 
,  .h-r.  i.  i  ah  !•  l!  ;  .  ;  i  i  IMU'  MS  ib'!  '  1  ;"  bill 
I  o  r.  1 ;  \  s.  :  t  pfi  ■«  ;i  '.v  li  '  ! '. i  b  ;»i  i  lt\.  lai  ,  ^l•l• 
'  ..  ;;  !!,!  .|  in  i|  a  I  «M.  |..'  .-i  .  r  Ml.il  ;;  br-  l"f^- 
I    !      1  i>i     ra  •  ^l     \»  "  ''.••1     ■  'I      blip!  •■.'.!     \»   ^;  h   i  :' 

(.1,1  ,  I  .  1  «(■!!•  !  1  't  I'  If  I  :i  •.  1  i  I'Pa.  i  .  i;  'A  ■  "  r. 
>a      i:    :  I      1  uKr      j       H''  b  ;    il    r     «<'i  '  h  ai      1        p     !    i 

;.,,,[,.      .   ;i  ;         i  t;<1       (  .     '  '  '    lliwa  >  ,;  :    ll  f\     •  ■; 

\  p.i,  al  "  '^  ■  i\<-V  'lial  :  b  1'  p  .U  iMt-  .la-  I  i  N  i 
of  In]  ;  ■,  .\  h.  .i  :.;^ii  :  •  bf  bcfb  |i  i.a-  ii, 
.  ,  ;     If..,   :  c  :i  ,    ,  ■ :    ..     1    .   ;    p: .  .p<  rt  ^  1    i  .   , .  >'  i '  ' ,  i  i-n   a 

p  .r.'  othrr  fumtnmrntib  '  '  !•    iloii»  tc< 

till*  i,,..  lAlilch  ihr  AinoiUnii  ii-bi.  ailon  of 
Lftbor  hiu  ynic«(t  from  tlmt  tu  time  nnd 
whith  I  h.wp         b  1  fTrronl  llmcB.    C«r- 

tninlv  then'   i  i.i    f-r  tho  »>(1|   btCKUii* 

.    mu'h    iiii    luljh  i<n    nrn 

1        lU  by  ib»  nuiuir?       <       ,  ThfM 

d»f\nittoi\»  whMhcr  ntw  or  botrowrd  from 
th#  m.iimw  of  nomr  othi^r  JJiutc,  nrr  rx- 
ot^dinRly  d««ni'«r(iu«  tn  lh«  fuiidumpntnl 
rlihU   (if   '  '    brcuiuo   iif   br<  rd 

eonevpt  a>  or  h  mx^  ju(i:;('»   n 

|lv«  H  ntllt  brondvr  in  •  p  <  mm  to  th*tn  »ii 
Itut  vbhttt  woviul  "  ''  ...  iM)  Uwlul  r(>n> 
tluct.  or   m'ghf  r  'p  h  minor  rffcnM. 

^"-^  ,i    .imitiviucu  totony.    Ill  fiiiruraii 


and  Justice,  the  bill  should  not  be  enacted 
Into  law. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  A.  Padwat, 
Generol  Counsel,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 


L'^ef:er  Fbght  J..ckfts 
f  : :  :  I  b        )N  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  L.MENDEL  RIVERS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Decern ber  12, 1945 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record,  I  include  herewith  a 
letter  dated  December  12. 1945,  from  Rear 
Adm.  W.  J.  Carter,  Chief.  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies and   Accounts,  Navy  Department, 

:.  '^rning  an  article  b:'  Columnist  Drew 
P.  „.  -lOn  which  appeared  a  few  days  ago. 
Mr.  Pearson  stated  that  information  had 
come  to  him  that  around  12  cars  of 
leather  flight  jackets  valued  at  $42  each, 
are  being  sla.^hed  so  they  may  be  con- 
demned and  then  burned.  The  Navy 
Department  informs  me  that  such  is  not 
the  case. 

Admiral  Carter  has  had  a  thorough 
Investigation  made  and  the  enclosed  let- 
ter from  him  speaks  for  itself.  I  want 
the  Congress  to  know  what  the  Navy  has 
to  say  concerning  this  alleged  destruction 
(f  the  taxpayers'  property.  I  have 
known  Admiral  Carter  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years.  The  whole  Congress  knows 
he  would  have  no  patience  with  any  sub- 
ordinate official  under  his  command  who 
was  a  party  to  the  commission  of  the  act 
referred  to  In  Mr.  Pearson's  article. 

Navv  Drr'RTVtrN-T. 
BuRRAU  or  Sli     ;  :>       ^-   :     A  UNTB. 

Washinal(.r>    Ll.  c.  VtL.L::.:jcr  12,  1945. 
Hon.  L.  M    b       .';.s, 

Hountr  uj  ttr  preaentativea. 

Wa»hington.  D.  C, 
My  Dfar  Mr.  Rivtm:  In  further  «onn«»r. 
tlon  with  our  telephone  eonvemniion,  iho 
followmg  duta  are  Bubmltted  for  your  infor- 
rn;\tuin  roncernlng  the  atatament  of  Mr, 
!>  a  that  la  can  of  leather  night 

j.ura  ..  .  ucd  at  |4a  Mch,  ar  being  alnabed 
■o  that  they  may  be  condemned  and  then 
burned. 

The  Naval  Aviation  Supply  Depot,  Phlla* 

(1< '  tun,  tH  the  cfiitral  procwMMPt  Rnd  die- 

Mnn     teulor     for     ttl(bt    jMlltU      The 

»  MrvM  »•  a  clearlni  oantrr  for  all 

returned    aa   unnt   for    uae.     When 

w     I  jarkete  reach  the  depot  they  are  care'- 

tii..\  iiuipected,    If  lh«y  can  poaiilbly  be  r«* 

pnircd.  th«  JtrkeU  art  renovuted  nnd  ar« 

ifiMVied.    n  the  Jarkeu  are  damafed  beyond 

I    they  are  ehipprd  tn  the  ealvafe  and 

i  aal  Motion  of  the  PhiUdtlphU  Nivy 
i  The  Mitnto  and  dlapOMl  wotkNi 
NKRiii  tniipecta  the  Jacketa  Tho»e  fit  fm-  uae 
by  niivnl  pereounei  performing  work  which 
neoaaaltatea  the  protection  aSortled  by 
Jacketa,  and  which  by  tie  nature  is  apt  to 
ruin  new  clothing,  are  laaued  on  ouetcxiy  re> 
ceipta  Thoee  jtektu  dttermlued  eutiable 
for  tale  or  dUpoeei  by  N  M.  R.  it  D  A.  ere  eef* 
reiiDted.  Thoxr  whh  h  nre  ao  hrdly  damaged 
thnt  they  nre  wtthinit  vehie  ur*>  Ktrtppetl  Qt 

then  iiiiiuKaand  iipp«n  MMt  are lold  M  wrAp 

lenUirr. 

ihe  flight  Jacket*  received  tu  dale  by  the 

■alviige   and    Ompoiml   ■ectloii    ;.;  ..  <> 

6,100    leaM  thun  two  rnrloeda      i  r 

theae  Jackaie  whtn  new  nnma  (ivmu  euua 


for  the  intermediate  weight*  to  $29  42  for 
the  heavy  Jackets.  Of  this  6.100,  400  were 
determined  as  suitable  lor  sale  or  disposal  by 
N.  M.  R.  Sc  D.  a.;  4.200  were  Issued  on  custody 
receipts  to  naval  personnel,  the  majority  go- 
ing to  submariners;  1.500  were  declared  unfit 
for  any  uso.  were  stripped  of  their  zippers  and 
linings,  and  were  sold  as  s-:rap  leather. 
In  sumittary: 

1.  Less  than  two  cars  of  Jackets,  valued  at 
from  $13.36  to  $29.43  when  new,  have  been 
declared  a$  unfit  for  renovation. 

2.  Of  thpse  Jackets,  only  1.500  have  been 
sold  as  s^rap  leather.  This  was  done  In 
accordance  with  current  Navy  Department 
Instructiotta. 

Sinoerely, 

W.  J.  Cabtxr, 
Reat  Admiral  (SC).  V.  S.  Navy.  Chief 
ojl  Bureau. 


Santa  Claas  Rides  Again 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

I  or  mbsouri 

IN  TH^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  December  12, 1945 

Mr.  BENNfiTT  of  Mis-^^ourl.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Jesse  H.  Jones,  of  Texas,  one  of 
the  outstanding  financial  authorities  of 
this  country  and  for  years  one  of  the 
few  sound  Cabinet  ofiBcers  under  the  New 
Deal,  is  cpposed  to  the  Truman  loan  of 
American  taxpayers'  and  war  bond  buy- 
ers' money  to  Great  Britain.  As  part  of 
my  remarks  I  include  an  editorial  which 
appeared  December  7. 1945.  in  Mr.  Jones' 
newspaper,  the  Houston  Chronicle  and 
Herald. 

This  loan  Is  indeed  a  fine  Christmas 
gift  to  Great  Britain.  A  gift  Is  what  it 
is.  The  other  day  a  responsible  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  expressed  the  view.s 
of  his  country  when  he  said,  "Wc  fought 
earliest,  hardest,  and  longest.  It  is  we 
who  are  the  creditors.  "  He  opposed  our 
advancing  the^e  funds  a.s  a  loan  and 
undertaHlng  to  collect  any  interest.  He 
wanted  •  gift.  Like  lend-lcaxe,  the  loan 
U  a  gift.  It  will  never  be  repaid.  The 
Interest  ^111  never  be  paid  In  full.  We 
went  thrfiugh  this  name  wringer  after  the 
la.Ht  war. 

With  •  national  debt  bigger  than  that 
of  any  0f  our  alllea.  with  heavy  taxei. 
with  intirr^t  being  chfiigcd  our  veterans 
on  GI  lunnx  nt  4  pf^rcrnt.  I  cannot  lup* 
port  loa(|fl  to  forrign  nutlonK  at  2  percent. 
About  the  only  way  I  could  Hupport  this 
loan  U  f^r  It  to  be  raised  by  Brltl.sh  bondu 
voluntaHly  bought  by  our  individual 
clttirn*  ivho  would  be  wllUnu  to  tnkf  the 
rlPk  of  \iw  uaual  British  drfault.  Or,  It 
might  b*  ralaed  by  a  apeoial  tax  called 
the  Ti  u^an>BrltUh  tax,  xo  tht  paople 
would  kitow  they  were  b«lnH  trimmed. 

It  la  said  thli  loan  1m  neceieary  to  pro- 
mote woi*ld  trade.  The  t  r ul  h  of  the  mat- 
ter h  tlvit  wn  will  iono  both  our  monty 
and  our  Rood.r  Builnata  will  be  good 
while  Impeounloui  peoplta  raid  our  mar- 
kets with  our  money  but  the  «hrlveii  will 
soon  be  tare  and  we  wilt  bo  holding  some 
I O  U'a  Matnat  a  debtor  who  la  execution- 
proof. 

Wheri  are  we  going  tr  '  'he  money 
to  continue  theur  global  *.,  m  uprtaa? 

We  woujd  do  well  to  het'd  tho  advice  In 
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the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke,  twenty - 
eighth  to  thirtieth  verses,  wherein  it  is 
asked : 

For  which  of  you  intending  to  build  a 
tower  sitteth  not  down  first  and  counteth 
the  cost  whether  he  have  sufficient  to  finish 
It?  Lest  haply  after  be  hath  laid  the  founda- 
tion and  Is  not  able  to  finish  It,  all  that  be- 
hold it  begin  to  mock  him,  saying  this  man 
began  to  build  and  was  not  able  to  finish. 

The  editorial  follows: 

BRITISH  LOAN  PBOPOSAL  IS  TTNBTTSTNESSLIKK 

United  States  negotiators  have  proposed 
that  we  make  a  loan  to  the  United  Kingdom 
of  $3,750,000,000.  to  be  repaid  in  50  annual 
Installments  from  6  to  55  years,  largely  at  the 
convenience  of  the  British.  No  Interest  Is 
to  be  charged  on  the  loan  for  6  years,  and 
thereafter  the  rate  will  be  2  percent  per 
annum.  Allowing  5  years'  interest  free,  the 
average  Interest  rate  on  the  loan  will  be  1.62 
percent,  assuming  that  the  Interest  will  be 
paid  contlnuoxjsly  after  5  years.  There  Is, 
however,  a  provision  In  the  loan  agreement 
that  no  Interest  will  be  charged  In  any  year 
where  the  United  Kingdom  has  an  unfavor- 
able International  exchange  position.  If  this 
should  happen  every  year,  we  would  get  no 
Interest  whatsoever.  If  It  happened  In  one- 
half  of  the  years  our  average  Interest  rate 
would   amount   to   less  than    1   percent. 

Durlpg  the  past  few  years  the  United 
States  Treasury  has  been  borrowing  money 
from  Its  citizens  at  an  average  Interest  rate 
of  1.92  percent,  so  that  on  the  interest  alone, 
assuming  that  we  make  the  loan  and  that 
the  British  pay  It,  and  pay  the  Interest  In 
full,  we  will  have  a  very  substantial  loss  In 
the  difference  between  the  interest  we  collect 
from  the  British  and  the  Interest  we  pay  our 
own  citizens  for  the  borrowed  money. 

In  addition  to  the  loan  of  $3,750,000,000. 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  which  l>ear  little 
if  any  relationship  to  business  principles,  our 
negotiators  have  agreed  to  accept  Britain's 
notes  for  $650.000  000  In  full  settlement  of 
our  unpaid  $25,000,000,000  lend-lease  account 
and  all  our  investments,  materials,  and  sur- 
pluses In  England.  Obviously,  this  Is  Unta- 
mount  to  a  gift. 

In  consideration  of  our  making  thU  very 
large  loan  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  our  own 
taxpayers,  the  British  agree  that— manana— 
within  1  year  after  the  loan  has  been  rati- 
fied by  •  '"  "gress  and  approved  by  the 
British   1  '  nt.  they  will  ellmmale  the 

dollar  p  "v 

enabllnc  •  '  ' 

uae  their  current  dollar  rrmpis  wiihuvii  re- 
striction.    In   other   wordn.   If   AuntrMln   or 
India,  or  some  other  member  of  the  Fmpire 
should  sell  us  something  and  get  doilnrn  for 
It    nurn  country  could  thrn  use  the  doUnra 
1      With   the   dollar  pool 
Tien  ran  only  u»e  thoee 
r  Britoin    They  must 
^,.1   ip.;.u.  '  '-  atid  rrrrnt  aterllng. 

•jtirre  la  i  n  the  i>  '  to  Indl- 

rnte  thnt  tin-  i  '  "'■>'■••  <'ive  any- 

thing in  the  nn'  r"*  "^»" 

terlsls,  eonUBUnicn'ii'iii',   nr   i-turr   eonces- 
Blona. 

Xn   c  ^^*  'f""   agreement 

Bfcretni>  :  L  '  i  i  '»  hnn  i^»urrt  »  beauti- 
fully written  white'  puper  i^g  mnny 
litudrvble  and  drulrable  naj  ;  .  .  with  re- 
aprcl  tn  world  trude.  While  rerrnnition  ct 
thii  white  pnper  It  made  by  the  Mtmh,  they 
are  H'lt  algnatorlea  to  It.  Tliey  agree  to  un- 
dertake to  help  us  work  nut  world-wide 
multilateral  agrremenla  governinf  r\irh 
things  as  t'  t tels.  quotas,  an 
tiot<  ••■  '-'  'rated  by  an  ini'  ul 
trn<  But  theve  are  <  n- 
lir*  t"  uy  tn  iinj.  work  "Vit  agreeni.  .»-  -.ih 
the  other  4a  countrlee  of  the  United  NatUma. 
Bluntly  Mn'  Irlllatl  Will  only  ctniperate 
in  wo.kmi  >ld  Iftie  ••'••menta  if  we 
lend  them  $S.750.UOC,OOQ  snd  aettle  our  lend- 
lease  account,  and  give  ih«m  tiiie  vo  our 

XCI-App. JiS 


hundreds  of  mlUlons  of  Investments  and 
materials  In  Britain  on  a  65-year  note.  If 
it  costs  this  much  to  get  the  cooperation 
of  Britain  In  world  trade,  what  will  it  cost 
to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  other  48  coun- 
tries of  the  United  Nations? 

If  we  must  continue  to  help  the  British 
temporarily,  let's  do  It  by  selling  them  our 
agricultural  products — cotton,  grain,  meat, 
tobacco,  etc. — on  easy  credit  untU  the  world 
gets  more  settled,  and  we  can  see  our  own 
way  a  little  better,  and  let's  see  what  we 
are  to  get  in  return.  Fifty-five  years  is  much 
too  long. 


IndisnapoIIs  Doesn't  Want  Federal 
Money  for  Slum  Clearance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  r^^r^T  ,.^   fI\R'':ESS 

or  INDIA?: A 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  12, 1945 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  Tollowing  article 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Decem- 
ber. 7,  1945: 
iNDiANAPous  Does  Not  Want  FrotaAL  Momrr 

FOB  Slum  CLSAaANCi — Has  Own  Plan  Based 

ON  Speoal  Taxts  and  Advises  OTKia  Crnis 

TO  Follow  Stnr 

Washington. — Indianapolis  does  not  want 
any  Federal  financial  handout  to  help  with 
Its  slum  clearance. 

In  fact,  a  representative  of  that  city  Wed- 
nesday suggested  to  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Conunlttee  that  It  Is  time  all  cities 
stood  on  their  feet.  He  was  Paul  L.  McCord, 
president  of  the  Indianapolis  Redevelopment 
Commission,  which  is  charged  with  remaking 
Indianiipolle"  slum  areas  with  money  raised 
by  local  tiuces. 

Mr.  McCord  testified  against  the  Wagner- 
Kllender  Federal  housing  blU.  which  would 
give  BUbsldtee  to  local  communities  for  slum 
clearance  and  urban  redevelopment.  He  de- 
clared: "We  are  convinced  that  the  majority 
of  taxpayers  want  their  local  communities 
and  their  SUtes  to  assume  their  rightful 
obligations  of  government  and  quit  calling 
upon  the  Federal  Government  to  transfer 
theae  obligations  to  Washington." 

While  the  people  of  Indianapolis  are  con- 
fident that  the  city  can  take  care  of  lU  own 
problems.  Mr.  McCord  said  they  would  "feel 
a  little  foolish  If  we  proceed  to  do  so  with 
our  own  reaourcea  and  then  wake  up  to  find 
the  Pi  ('.  vorMMAt  pr$i$lrg  suh«tdte«  on 

uil.ei  I.  :iiab  Wf  shall  bsve  helped  psy 

lor. 

"Tt^"  Biviwer  to  thnt  •vii'jpitton.  however, 
he  'd.  "ishi  I  odernl 

Kid  '  ■tinumuiivi.  ■  hviim  I  their 

u\^  lltlee  and  Uie  to  our 

ju  1  '   '       '^er  umiu  spend- 

jujj  ! MiTt  the  problem, 

themerives.    wllhuut    I'lU'  '    " 

Detailing  for  the  bcnrl.  e  commit* 

tro  Just  how  It  woikJ).  Mr  M  Cord  »nid  that 
uiidpr  a  bill  paiiaed  by  the  Indian"  nr,,.iral 
Asei-mbly  laat  Murch  by  n  large  i  In 

both  houses,  a  redevelopment  deptuMumi  of 
the  city  guvernment  was  established  ll  was 
made  a  speeUl  tsslng  district,  with  power 
tn  levy  tsgsa  but  not  to  taaUe  tmnds,  and 
placed  under  the  management  of  a  board  o( 
five  elttaen  oomtnirji'diirri  appointed  with- 
out regsrd  to  i  >«.  This  »M>ard 
was  given  suiiu.,,.,  i..  ...h.^nste  b"'»^''-'l 
areas,  acquire  them,  clear  them,  p' 
their  redevek^nasht  and  *  Her  them  i»i  leie 
to  private 


"In  order  to  erect  s:ifeguaJds  to  prevent 
any  possible  misuse  of  such  authority,"  he 
continued.  "noUces  must  be  given  both  to 
owners  of  property  declared  blighted  and  pro- 
posed to  be  purchased  and  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  whole  community.  Hearings  must  be 
held  and  taxpayers  may  remottstrate  against 
any  project.  In  which  case  the  whole  proceed- 
ing must  be  heard  by  the  fua  panel  of  our 
superior  court  of  five  Judges,  whose  decision 
as  to  the  designation  of  the  blighted  are* 
and  the  authority  to  purchase  them  is  final. 

•In  acquiring  blighted  areas,  the  commU- 
slon  must  fellow  specified  provisions  for  ap- 
praisal and  determination  of  price  but  the 
commission  also  is  given  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  If  it  cannot  agree  wtth  the  owner 
as  to  price." 

The  commission  has  already  levied  the  first 
tax  for  Its  work  and  next  year  approximately 
$550,000  win  be  collected  for  slum  clearance 
and  redevelopment  projects,  Mr.  McCord 
stated.  He  added  that  some  of  this  money, 
after  being  spent  to  acquire  blighted  areas, 
would  be  recouped  from  the  sale  of  land 
either  to  private  capital  or  to  other  pubUc 
agencies. 

The  amount  of  money  which  the  commis- 
sion may  levy  next  year  will  add  10  cents  per 
$100  to  the  city's  tax  rate,  which  over-all. 
for  city,  school,  county,  and  State  purpoeee. 
totals  $3  45  per  $100,  Mr.  McCord  said. 

Indianapolis  Is  confronted  with  the  same 
problem  which  Is  facing  most  other  urtian 
centers — demand  for  extenslou  of  public 
aervloes  without  proportionate  Increase  in 
•eeeeeed  valuation  plus  a  top-heavy  depend- 
ence on  real-estate  taxes. 

"But."  he  declared,  "we  are  convinced  that 
the  answer  to  this  Is  not  more  Federal  aid 
but  more  economical  spending  of  what  we 
raise,  plus  withdrawals  by  Federal  and  State 
governments  from  some  of  the  taxation 
fields  which  they  are  now  so  completely 
exhausting."  i 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  .  . usENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  12, 1945 

Mr,  VOORH18  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RtcoRO.  I  include  tlve  tol- 
lowing  radio  address  delivered  by  me 
Monday.  December  10,  1913: 

In  the  field  of  management-Ubor  relations 
our  country  faces  a  fundamental  vhuice     Ou 
the  one  hsnd  we  can  rhooee  to  have  de-  "^i' f- 
made  In  thia  field  by  govenimenUi 
aurh  r  "^^         •tbor  Board  has  been  uui  iig 

the  Wiu  we  would  Have  uiuter  oum- 

pulBory    a  n    proc-  iii.urei»- 

cslly  we  I  ly  timi  ■  '>•  »>o 

strikes  or  su  pjiages  at  all  and  we  could  kub* 

Btltute  impaiual  derl»'   •■  '  -    ■ v. rnul 

body    fur    rollective  vt 

oi,  II  III'  I ighi 

Of  t  the  tight 

to  miv 
eonnri 
hand  we  ' 

tem  of  It* ••' »•  .'        '    '    '      " 

bargaining    for   the  m.   ul    diepulea. 

But  if  we  OlMMia  ^ '  '  ntuat  be  rec- 

ognlMd  UMH  eoii'  .g  will  not 

always  suenet-  >«ie  u>  time 

we  wUI  have  '"try  on  the 

part  o(  mant .  miU  ou'Um  oa  Uki  MTI 

of  labor,    v.'.  <  t  u<.^«  hetwean  ioliii* 

tlve  b«rg>  aoss  or 

else  a  pruviy  '<'n  »i.t.i<^  ■"    ^>i  •  I**"" 

ernmeiiial   body,     tn    .lie   geld   of   eeeentlal 
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I  it»  true,  thrn  we  mtioV  ri*oiHii)tM>  ihnt 

III*  riHiit  to  RliiltP  In  pRtictly  p(|UiVHlt<itt  III 
ti>K  ii>  III  (If  n  rutiipniiy  In  riit  ttuwn  prixlvio* 
I  i)Ut  II*  plniit  wtiptt  It  fveiR  It  l«  nut 

l^fi.iuH  n  -'■•"■' ■■'■''•'•  '-f  f'i'>  iinidiictioji, 

And  w»    '  '  (()  (iitrv  nil* 

lYti^n  or  iiru'iii  lU  mru  tn  wmh  (iir  llir  prnni 

nf  wimeiKxiy  eltp  u  ro  cnntrnty  to  Anipiiiitn 

n   M    to   IM    uiUhlhknbU    In    titia 

Hrviiis  inid  nil  thU,  It  nonrlhelM*  re* 
mnlna  true,  tlint  the  tiUereit  nt  the  KtntrKl 
public  must  be  pnrKmnunt,  It  tntmt  cnme 
nhi*nr1  of  nil  the  liUereat  of  nil  upeclnl  Rfoups 
InciuclinK  Inbor  nnd  mRnngrment  combined. 
And  an  kII  reiiponAlble  government  oincUla 
will  any  that  tbe  price  of  freedom  for  labor 
and  management  la  that  they  agree  renann- 
ably  well  together  and  that  atrtkea  by  labor 
or  ahut-downa  by  management  ahall  only 
occur  when  It  U  actually  true  that  there  la 
abflolutely  no  other  way  to  aolve  an  irrecon- 
cilnblo  problem. 

The  Liibor-Management  Conference  re- 
aulted  in  aubetantlal  fnil  •  I  'vom- 
plidhpfl  «omethlng  but  It  w  i  i  <  *  'ly  an 
ii  in  on  the  part  of  nnu.  >    '   and 

ft     '  .'   "irnnettii  on  the  part  if  which 

reiujermi  the  development     i  it  on 

Importnnt  Uauea  |in|HM«ibu  l  ...>.  ufrnld 
tnat  there  waa  an  attitude  In  that  coiifei- 
f  noe  to  UM  tflvOl  that  the  prublemi  of  Uhor 
and   inaiutfMIMnt  arn    iiona   nf   iliti   puiiplD  « 
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mMiwn  mm  wm  as  a  wiinip  i«  mi-onan- 

than,  and  ■  to.  ant  aperinl  inteiTst 

lit  It.    The  duty  nf  the  Ompininent 

la  tt»  deim-no.  ■    •    this  lj«  «o. 

Theirfiirp     ti  iient    of    the    tJnIted 

•tat'  I  ''olipvp,  with  cour* 

M*'  ;  'It.    That  In  Iteelf 

ti  a  great  biji  point  for  the  Presldont.  but. 
more  than  that,  the  proposal  which  he  mnde 
Is  exactly  In  line  with  the  principles  I  have 
Just  set  forth.  He  did  not  propose  that  free- 
dom he  taken  from  management  or  labor. 
Indeed,  he  warned  the  Congress  against  the 
passage  of  punitive  or  coercive  legislation, 
some  of  which  has  already  been  proposed  and 
Is  likely  to  come  before  the  House  at  any 
moment.  What  he  asked  was  that  the  facts 
be  laid  before  the  American  people  for  their 
Judgment.  He  a.sked  Congress  to  pass  legisla- 
tion so  that  the  people  could  know  the  right 
and  wrong  of  disputes  between  management 
and  labor  and  so  that  they  co\ild  Intelligently 
pasa  upon  the  issues.  The  President  simply 
asked  that  through  the  appointment  cf  : 
findlHET  bodies  of  impartial  citizens  th--  N  i- 
to  know  whether  either  ;-.-.;:.- 
r  !s  ab'i<i!'e  thp  priceles.'^  ::(*.'- 
•:.  ,1  ,iiT  res.  Ar'p.irei:;:  I;.-  "l.e 
..>  a.-  I  do,  tiiat  liie  niur.il 
:  r:;.ed  public  opinion  of  a 
t  'i.e  mo.'^t  powerful  forc^-.s 
...■  .i^kfd  lor  that  moral  powt;- 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE^: 


HON,  ESIES  KKFAl  ViH 

or    TlLNNE5i>EE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  12,  194S 

M  Ki  FAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
U'iWii  to  extefid  my  remark/!.  I  wish  to  In- 
clude an  article  written  by  me  which 
appeared  In  the  December  1945  Issue  of 
the  Tennessee  Law  Review  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  desirability  of  having  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
M  !■'!  ipRte  In  trenty-mrtklnK  and  of  con- 
i! ion  of  t rrat ic h  u.s  other  leglalatlon, 
tide  1«  as  follows: 

nil   Hotrai  nr  ItrPHvarNTATivM  aiiouui 

H<«aii('iHAii:  IN  I'hkatv-Makinu 

(9y   iiitiiM  KvmwWi  Mlireaeniiiiivii,  Third 

i^imaMna  CkwffFMMfonal  PuiiU'O 

llta  twu-tUlida  rula  tn  the  ponatltutlnn 


na 


">a    \\\ 

»t* 

tf   out   nt   thf 


VJnliwI    NrtUons 
trtneisl-^l    thnn 
wmlh-whlle   n 
ers  will  be  dl«  ', 


IMuir 
till'    I 


n  ron- 

Mnny 

1    pow- 

nintlon 


la  required  by  two-thirds  of  the  senate. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judlclnry  of  the 
House  of  Repreeentatlvea.  on  February  13. 
1945,  favorably  reported  House  Joint  Reso- 
kit  Ion  No.  60  which  provided  that  an 
amendment  should  be  submitted  to  the 
States  to  change  ttie  two-thirds  Senate  pro- 
vision for  the  making  of  treaties.  The  resolu- 
tion, sponsored  by  the  Honorable  Hatton  W. 
Suraners.  chairman  of  the  committee,  pro- 
vides simply  that  "Hereafter  treaties  shall 
be  made  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.'"  This 
Is  the  constitutional  method  of  acting  upon 
general  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  country  Is 
going  to  deal  more  and  more  in  the  field  of 
international  affairs,  it  Is  timely  that  the 
public,  and  especially  the  lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica, should  again  examine  the  merit  and 
workability  of  the  two-thirds  provision  In 
the  light  of  conditions  and  problems  con- 
fronting the  Nation  In  this  advanced  era. 
T'r.f    House    of    Representatives,    on    May    9, 


..:ied  Slates  Constitution,  art.  n,  sec.  2. 


}MA,  With  lass  than  00  (ttaaantlni  votM, 
pAMCd  the  MuiuheiM  I'raiilutioh,  It  Is  now 
P«ndlh||  In  |h«  O'ltumlltre  on  \U»  Jiidirlufv 
Uf    tlin    HanSln       The    >«r<|iftla    CiiUld    I" 

no  at't  whtii  I  wntild  an  incieaite  the  i 
the  prnpla    it  i(<pi'e«enUllve  uiiveriunmit  na 
tu  give  tha  rinta  leumltiiurea  a  chattel  to 
eohalder  th*  amendiueiit, 

TMI  TWi^>Ttl>pna   at'l.R   UMBINTII   NO 
rtMDAMKNIM.  rtttlMQMT 

When  anjamandrnpnl  tn  the  Cnttatinitlon 
la  prnpnardJ  It  la  linpiirtant  to  dtflfcrentlnto 
between  priivlKlnna  whlrlt  were  aU<  pird  ua  a 
rr«uU  of  tlj<'  drllhri'iUely  thoUi',hl*ovil  the- 
orlva  or  poljiiriil  govrinnirnt  nnd  pinvUiona 
which  Were;  Inrli  ded  In  the  bn«lc  law  na  n 
compi'umiaa  to  meet  locnl  ur  donieatlc  dirter- 
fhCM.  Aa  f  ir  the  latter  claaa,  It  la  Important 
to  dvtermUt  whether  the  particular  condi- 
tion which  gave  rtae  to  the  provision  atlll 
ptralata. 

The  motile  that  caused  the  Insertion  of  the 
two-thlrda  tule  In  the  Conatltutlon  waa  not 
to  insure  tiat  treatlea  ahould  be  conaldored 
on  theU:  masrlta,  conalderlng  the  welfare  of 
the  countrf  aa  a  whole,  but  to  appeoae  a 
demand  arlilng  out  of  the  auaplclona,  dlfler- 
•ncea,  and  bealouatea  of  the  original  Statea. 

The  two-{hlrda  clauae  waa  the  culmination 
of  a  long  flind  heated  atruggle  between  the 
colonlea  wMch  had  been  going  on  alnce  the 
algning  of  ^he  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  fouod  expreaalon  In  the  Artlclea  of 
Confederaten,  and  which.  In  fact,  almoat 
prevented  |he  union  of  the  Statea.  "There 
can  be  llttt#  doubt,  hiatorlcally, '  writea  John 
W.  Davis,  "thtu  the  two-third«  rule  was  die- 
tated  In  th«  Constlluttunal  Convention,  not 
only  by  (irevnlling  Jeahmay  of  eKeoutlva 
power,  bul  ulao  by  reooileottun  of  the  r«« 
qulremanta  under  the  Artlclea  nf  Oonfedera* 
ilon  that  tt  of  the  ID  Htatea  v  n  uulla 

ahould  amialu  to  Hiiy  liaullea  >  intii  ny 

Iha  'Until  I  i'«  lit  Oqi\|i> 

H  provuii'.    -       I  m  itfl  turn  n 
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Geo.  V>  -^n,  L,  Rev.  371.  878.  tn  thla  ai-tlcl« 
It  la  aaldj  "Oov.  Patrick  Henry,  ao  w-ote 
John  Mnrslnll  to  Arthur  Lee  (March  8,  1787), 
'has  boen  ieard  to  eay  that  he  would  rather 
part  with  the  Confederation  than  relinquish 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi'. "  It  Is  also 
aaid:  "The, two-thirds  provision  was  Inserted 
(as  a  Nortn  Carolina  delegate,  Hugh  William- 
son, later  wrote),  'for  the  express  purpose  ot 
preventing! a  majority  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
States  •  •  •  from  giving  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi'." Quoting  further:  "The  New  Eng- 
land States,  while  having  little  real  interest 
In  the  West,  feared  that  France  was  opposed 
to  their  essentially  necessary  rights  In  the 
fisheries,  and  hence  they  combined  with  the 
South  in  opposing  the  Infiuence  of  the  French 
Minister." 

The  Southern  States,  fearing  that  even  the 
two-thirds  rule  did  not  give  them  sufficient 
protection  over  what  was  then  only  a  theo- 
retic^ right  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  had  difficulty  In  securing  approval  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  on  this  ground. 
Virginia  aqd  North  Carolina  in  the  first  Con- 
gress sponsored  drastically  more  difficult 
treaty-making  machinery  (id.  at  299) . 
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reaaona  has  ccaeed  to  l>e  valid.  Furthermore, 
history  demonstrates  that  the  tenure  argu- 
ment Is  no  longer  logical  or  sustainable. 

Hamilton.  In  the  Federalist,  expressed  the 
prevailing  idea  that  "the  fluctuating  and 
multitudinous  composition  "  of  the  House 
would  unfit  It  for  a  share  In  treaty  miking.* 
But  even  Hamilton  failed  to  foresee  that  the 


♦  In  early  history,  on  rare  occasions,  the 
Senate  proffered  its  advice  to  the  President, 
tjut  the  Senate  has  never  entered  into  active 
negotiations  of  a  treaty.  !3ee  2  Haynes,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  276. 

"The  Federalist.  No.  75.  "In  the  North 
Carolina  convention  it  was  urged  that,  since 
treaties  were  to  lie  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  the  House  of  Representatives  ought 
to  have  a  voice  In  maklni;  them.  Tlie  ob- 
jection also  was*made  that  the  President  and 
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'  Fan  and,  Recorda  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion (1913).  r4B. 

'  Important  treaties  defeated  In  the  Senate 
by  lack  of  two-thirds  majority: 
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III  out  lomplex  iioclety.  n>>  nt  of  tl,c  Impor- 
tant domestic  lavvs  are  nrceasnrily  closely 
lnterwn\i»n  with  our  forelrn  policy— laws  af- 
fecting the  merchant  marine,  the  a'iSe  of  the 
Nary,  money  statllizatlon  funds,  air  baaea. 
tariffs,  etc..  which  require  tlw  concurrence 
of  l)oth  Houaes  of  Congre."??.  directly  pertain 
to  forelpn  affairs.  It  Is  Impossible  to  draw 
the  line  between  purely  local  problems  and 
problems  dealing  with  fonelgn  policies. 
Therefore,  Ixjth  tjrpes  of  problems  should  be 
treated  as  regrular  legislation. 

In  the  years  to  come,  treaties^  and  agree- 
ments relating  to  foreign  sfTalrs  will  Increase 
greatly  In  number.  If  this  Nation  is  to  main- 
tain its  world  position,  these  matters  must 
be  handled  expedltlotisly.  Few  treaties  can 
long    be    sustained    without     implementing 


•Perry.  The  Treaty  Making  Power  (1922) 
216.  North  American  Review  40. 

•  Fleming.  The  Treaty  Veto  of  the  Ameri- 
can Senate,  pp.  14,  15. 
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legislation  which  requires  the  concurrence 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Appropriations 
ai.-l  legislation  to  work  out  details  will  be 
necessary.  Few  important  treaties  can  be 
completely  self -executing.  There  is  no  pres- 
ent valid  reason  why  one  type  of  legisla- 
tion should  be  considered  only  by  the  Senate 
and  a  two-thirds  approval  required,  when 
that  legislation  mu;t  sooner  or  later  receive 
tht  sanction  of  the  other  House  of  Congress. 
No  foreign  policy  agreed  upon  by  the  Senate 
can  long  endure  unless  It  has  the  support  of 
the  people.  If  it  soctires  the  sanction  of  a 
majority  of*bcth  Houses  of  Congress,  it  is 
undeniably  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Nation. 
Having  been  thus  sanctioned,  it  will  receive 
better  and  morf  enlightened  support  from  the 
people.'" 

Under  our  Constitution,  treaties  are  de- 
clared to  be  a  ^art  of  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  along  with  the  Constitution  itself 
and  laws  passed  in  pursuance  thereof.  This 
legislative  status  Is  an  important  reason  for 
asso'-lating  both  Houses  in  the  treaty-making 
process.  It  is  an  Important  reason  for  per- 
mitting them  to  act  by  the  same  majority 
wh'ch  suffices  for  other  legislative  acts.  At 
present  It  is  possible  for  a  bare  majority  in 
Congress  to  abrogate  a  treaty  by  passing  con- 
flicting legislation  or  by  falling  to  pass  sub- 
sidiary legislation  r.ecessary  to  carry  out  Its 
provisions.  Such  action  leaves  the  treaty  in 
existence  as  an  International  obligation,  but, 
as  the  law  of  the  lar.d,  the  treaty  Is  overruled 
and  of  no  effec*.'-  In  view  of  this  undeniable 
fact.  It  would  be  better  to  have  both  houses 
of  Congress  act  upon  the  treaty  by  a  ma- 
jority In  the  first  Instance.  The  other  method 
has,  and  will,  lead  to  international  obligations 
which  cannot  be  fulfilled  because  of  subse- 
quent concessional  action.  This  creates  bad 
relationsliips  with  other  countries.  It  im- 
pedes the  ability  of  our  negotiators  to  deal 
with  foreign  powers. 

During  Its  early  history  the  United  States, 
as  a  remote  young  nation,  could  indulge  in  a 
negative  foreign  policy  of  withdrawal  from 
world  affairs.  Today,  as  a  great  nation,  the 
responsibility  for  leadership  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  world  peace  is  thrust  upon  us.  Two 
world  wars  In  one  generation  demonstrates 
that  this  country  cannot  shrink  from  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  peace  and  still 
survive  as  a  free  nation. 

International  leadership  demands  capacity 
f i .  positive  and  constructive  national  action 
in  the  forging  of  a  Just  and  enduring  world 
order  To  coooerate  in  this  Imperative  un- 
de.taklng.  there  is  a  very  valid  reason  why 
the  power  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  make  peace  should  be  as  broad  as  Its 
power  to  make  war.  Yet  the  Constitution 
requires  only  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Coni^ress  to  declare  war,  while  a  small 
r^inority  in  the  Senate  may  prevent  the 
United  States  from  r£.tifying  treaties  provld- 


'"  Henry  Hazlitt.  in  A  New  Constitution 
Kow.  has  this  to  say:  "The  requirement  for 
ratification  of  treaties  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
places  the  power  of  indefinitely  prolonged 
obetructlon  in  the  h.-:nds  of  a  minority.  It 
was  largely  responsible  for  America's  refusal 
to  enter  the  League  cf  Nations  or  to  adhere 
to  the  World  Court.  The  Irreparable  mis- 
take of  our  Constitution.*  wrote  John  Hay 
In  a  letter  in  1899.  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
State,  'puts  it  into  the  power  of  one-third 
plus  one  of  the  Senate  to  meet  with  a  cate- 
gorical veto  any  tresity  negotiated  by  the 
President,  even  though  it  may  have  the  ap- 
proval of  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation*." 

■'Cook  V.  United  States  (288  U.  S.  1C2 
(1933)  )  :  "A  treaty  may  supersede  a  prior  act 
of  Congress,  and  an  act  of  Congress  may 
supersede  a  prior  treaty."  United  States  v. 
Ferreira  (13  How.  40  (U.  S.  1801) )  :  "A  tribu- 
nal created  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  con- 
lormity  to  a  treaty  derives  its  whole  author- 
ity from  the  statute  creating  it  and  not  from 
tlie  treaty." 


ing  for  international  organization.  The  de- 
sire of  the  people  as  reflected  by  ti  majority 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  should  be  the 
guiding  influence  in  settling  war,  Jiast  as  It  is 
in  making  war. 


Mar.ne   Corp^   NUi„   ?^n^   H.    [:n;:?las,  of 
lIHnois.  Hc^ris  a  S;'t,i;^J  N,-a   Urgan- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 
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OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  12,  J.945 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  syndicated  article, 
which  appeared  in  the  magazine  section 
of  the  Sunday  Star  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  December  9,  1945.  describing  an  in- 
teresting activity  of  Maj.  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las, husband  of  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois: 

Appreciate  America 

Even  In  the  darkest  days  the  A:-my  had  a 
stock  remedy  for  gripers:  "Take  your  TS  card 
to  the  chaplain  and  let  him  punch  it."  TS 
meant,  approximately,  "Tough  Stuff."  Of 
course,  there  weren't  any  "Tough  Stuff  Cards." 
It  was  Just  a  gag,  but  it  provided  the  Army 
With  a  great  safety  valve.  During  the  worst 
days  in  Normandy  I  saw  soldiers  forget  gripes 
and  laugh  when  someone  said,  "Take  your 
TS  card  to  the  chaplain,  Joe." 

Sometimes,  and  particularly  now,  all  Amer- 
ica needs  a  TS  card.  You'll  find  one  in  Chi- 
cago— an  organization  with  a  title  :hat  is  so 
simple  it  almost  makes  you  Jump — "Appre- 
ciate America." 

In  the  pains  of  war  and  the  aches  of  recon- 
version, this  organization  says  to  every  griper 
in  the  land,  "Take  your  TS  card  to  the  chap- 
lain, Joe." 

BUILD  AND  LOOK  FORWARD 

But  Appreciate  America  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  safety  valve.  It  has  set  itself  a  posi- 
tive Job:  to  build,  not  to  break:  to  look  for- 
ward, not  backward:  to  give  hope,  not  despair. 
Its  honorary  chairman  Is  Marine  Corps  MaJ. 
Paul  H.  Dougl.is.  wounded  at  Peleliu  and  Oki- 
nawa, who  continued  appreciating  America 
from  a  bed  at  the  Naval  Medical  Center,  Be- 
thesda.  Md.  Its  chairman  Is  Brig.  Gen.  A.  F. 
Lorenzen  ( retired ) .  the  man  who  smashed 
Von  Papen's  spy  ring  In  World  War  I  and 
smoked  out  Caribbean  U-boat  bases  in  World 
War  II. 

S3rving  under  these  two  are  dozens  of  men 
of  good  will — businessmen,  labor  men,  edu- 
cators, clergymen,  entertainers — who  differ  on 
many  subjects  but  agree  at)out  America. 
"Appreciate  America"  is  a  "for"  organization. 
It  accentuates  the  positive.  General  Loren- 
zen states  the  platform  in  this  capsi.ile:  "We 
are  for  everything  that  is  good  for  America. 
We  are  against  everything  that  is  harmful  to 
America." 

FIGHTS    DESTRtJCnVE    DRAGONS 

To  Implement  this  aim.  Appreciate  America 
has  plunged  Into  the  arena  of  public  opinion 
Where,  unfortunately,  there  are  still  the  un- 
slain  dragons  of  the  malicious  lie,  hate-mon- 
gering.  minority-baiting.  Appreciate  Amer- 
ica has  assailed  these  dragons  with  a  bom- 
bardment of  constructive  Americanism  In 
printed  form:  booklets,  crirtoons,^  placards, 
pamphlets,  posters,  stickers. 


One  seriet  of  booklets,  in  which  "Joe 
Doakes"  answers  the  breaker-downers  and 
the  haters,  liecame  so  popular  that  business 
firms  all  ovejr  the  country  requested  copies 
to  put  in  pay  envelopes.  The  Inland  Steel 
Co.  distributed  50,000.  The  Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel  Corp.  filled  its  pay  envelopes  with 
150.000.  Giihbel  Bros,  placed  Joe  Doakes 
booklets  on  Its  counters  as  give-aways  and 
the  YAA'CA  dlistributed  500.000  more.  In  all, 
Joe  Doakes  »ad  a  circulation  of  12.000.000. 

In  1941.  w^en  Appreciate  America  printed 
a  condensed)  version  of  Douglas  Miller's  You 
Can't  Do  Business  With  Hitler,  the  Sixth 
Army  Corps  Area  requested  6,000  copies  for 
Its  morale  division. 

Aided  by  ^ames  l^ontgomery  Flagg  ancj  a 
dozen  other  i  top  artists.  Appreciate  America 
has  turned  dut  more  than  60,000  posters  for 
f-e  walls  of  schools,  .^factories,  offices,  and 
stores.  Its  poster  on  religious  freedom  was 
chosen  by  ^e  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca  as 
the  best  patriotic  poster  of  the  year.  Its 
free-press  poster  was  used  as  the  emblem  of 
Newspaper  fVeek  by  the  National  Editorial 
Association.'  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  chose  ilts  poster  on  unity  as  the  official 
placard  for  A  meeting  in  Chicago. 

Ham  Fisher  has  put  his  Joe  Palooka  to 
work,  appreciating  America  on  red,  white, 
and  blue  posters  from  coast  to  coast.  Other 
comic  strip  brtlsts  have  followed  suit.  Heit- 
old  Gray.  Injthe  last  days  of  isolationism,  had 
his  Orphan  ^nnle  looking  across  to  the  flam- 
ing shores  bf  Europe  and  saying,  "Leapin* 
lizards!  Iti  later  than  I  thought!  But 
we'll  not  letl  it  be  too  late  for  America!  Eh. 
Sandy?"  S*ndy,  of  course,  said,  "Arf !"  And 
so  did  Elsen^iower. 

When  wa^  hardsh^^s  brought  an  epidemic 
of  gripes,  "Appreciate  America"  produced  its 
"griper  series"  For  the  businessman  who 
griped  Deca|use  he  couldn't  get  a  seat  on  a 
train,  therel  was  an  autographed  picture  of 
Hlrohito  sagging:  "Whether  you  know  it  or 
not,  you're  fciy  friend."  For  the  griper  about 
rationing,  there  was  a  German  iron  cross 
awarded  wi|h  Hitler's  compliments  for  "dis- 
tinguished Service."  For  the  tax  griper  there 
was  a  50-ye|n  note  with  the  legend,  "Beefers 
belong  on  ilrchlto's  pay  roll." 

Hcllywoc^  stars  added  their  voices.  Bob 
Hope,  Betle  Davis,  Bing  Crosby.  Franc*s 
Langford,  JHumphrey  Bogart  and  others 
turned  in  plgncd  mcosagcs  for  "Appreciate 
America's"  hungry  presses.  Bing  Crosby's 
message  contained  one  line  that  seemed  to 
say  it  all :  " » mericans  can  live  as  friends." 

DREW  CARTOON  SERIES 

Recently  /aughn  Shoemaker,  cartoonist  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  undertook  a  series 
of  cartooni  for  "Appreciate  America."  AU 
of  them  stress  the  constructive  factors  in 
Americanism.  But  tlie  one  which  has  drawn 
the  warmest  comment  is  a  little  picture  of 
four  boys  Ui  a  baseball  game.    Defending  the 

right  of  one  of  them  to  play,  a  lovable  tooth- 
less kid  with  a  mit  in  one  hand  and  a 
catcher's  mask  In  the  other  says,  "What's 
the  difference  what  nationality  he  is — he  can 
pitch!" 

Some  1,8(J0  publications,  with  a  total  read- 
ership of  iiore  than  25,000,000,  are  baing 
supplied  with  Shoemaker's  cartoons.  More 
than  IB.OOOJ  schools,  as  well  as  veterans  and 
service  groiips,  have  displaced  "Appreciate 
America"  placards  and  posters. 
One  large  university  refused  the  material. 

A  spokesmai ,  said,  "We  must  view  things  from 

all  sides." 

"Very  wel  ."  "Appreciate  America"  replied. 

"We'll  t2  g!a  d  to  give  you  the  American  side." 

"You  hav(t  me  there,"  the  spoliesman  said. 
"Send  us  yaur  material." 

Much  of  "Appreciate  America's"  prodigious 
output  is  distributed  free.  In  some  cases 
there  is  a  c!  arge  to  cover  exp:n3cE.  The  or- 
ganization Ip  nonprofit,  depends  upon  coa- 
tributiona.   poujlas,  Lorenzen,  and  tlielr  col- 


leagues  work  without  pay.  as  does  everyone 
in  "Appreciate  America."  except  one  full- 
time  girl  secretary  at  the  Chicago  bead- 
quarters. 

"Joe  Doakes"  is  the  organization's  most 
valuable  spokesman.  Here's  what  he  has  to 
Bay: 

About  the  gripers:  •"When  someone  keeps 
criticizing  the  way  things  are  going,  I  ttll 
him  I  never  saw  a  ball  game  \.-on  by  tbe  noisy 
fellow  in  the  bleachers  who's  yelling  at  the 
umpire  and  razzing  the  players.  Games  are 
won  by  the  men  In  the  field.  ' 

AiKiut  unity:  "When  somebody  knocks  a 
neighbor  of  mine  because  he  is  a  Protestant, 
a  Catholic,  or  a  Jew,  I  tell  him  he  may  not 
know  It.  b\it  he  is  falling  for  Hitler's  stuff. 
Hitler  started  knocking  the  Jews  and  ended 
by  knocking  religion,  the  Masons,  labor 
unions,  business,  ajid  everything  that  makes 
for  a  free  world.  When  you  b-egln  to  hate  you 
can't  tell  where  it  will  stop  ' 

Paul  Douglas  w.is  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  when  "Aijpreciate  Amer- 
ica" was  founded  in  1940.  He  taught  eco- 
nomics and  he  also  served  In  Chicago's  city 
government  as  alderman  frori  the  Hyde  Park 
ward.  Chicagoans  were  shoc!;ed  when  he  re- 
fused the  swanky  car  provid<;d  for  aldermen 
and  instead  rode  around  to  sin  on  the  "El" 
and  streetcar. 

He  shocked  them  egain  by  publishing  a  full 
accounting  of  how  he  had  spent  his  salary 
and  a  tabulation  of  his  campaign  expenses, 
which  wer?  less  than  $5,000  *hile  others  had 
spent  $100,000. 

Then  the  Nation  went  to  war— and  so  did 
he.  At  50  he  enlisted  as  t.  private  in  the 
Marine  Corps. 

He  served  for  2'2  years  In  the  Pacific,  rising 
to  the  rank  of  major,  and  r?turnlng  with  a 
pair  of  Purple  Hearts.  He  caught  Jap  steel 
in  his  check  at  Peleliu  and  h.ter  had  his  left 
arm  ripped  to  ribbons  by  mortar  fire  on 
Okinawa.  Douglas,  at  the  Betbesda  hospital, 
insisted  that  I  not  make  him  out  a  hero.  So 
remember — he  wasnt  a  hero.  He  came  back 
65  pounds  lighter,  his  brown  hair  turned  snow 
White — but  he  wasn't  a  hero. 

MVST    WORK    AT    VWTT 

When  the  doctors  get  thrcugh  with  him. 
Dougla!>.  a  Lincolnesque  character  who  stands 
6  feet  4.  will  be  back  In  Cnicago  fighting 
the  Battle  of  America.  "The  greatest  thing 
we  can  do  for  America  is  to  build  unity"  he 
told  me.  "We've  got  to  work  everlastingly  at 
unity  " 

General  Lorenien.  like  Doug:  as.  entered  the 
armed  forces  as  a  tuck  prlvjte.  But  that 
was  In  1891.  and  he  has  sinci  served  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  and  World  Wars  I  and 
II.  Looking  at  his  warm,  ruody  face,  you'd 
never  guess  that  Lorenzen  couid  be  a  menace. 
But  he  is — to  America's  encm  es.  As  an  in- 
telligence officer  in  World  War  II.  President 
Roosevelt  sent  hlta  to  hnd  tt  e  U-bo«t«'  re- 
fueling bases.     He  found  them. 

Bsu:k  in  clvles  Just  a  few  days  when  I  »aw 
him.  General  Lorenzen  was  in  ii  different  kind 
of  intelligence  business.  He  wanted  to  spread 
the  intelligence  that  will  give  America  unity. 

Lorenzen  suggested  a  three-;>olnt  program: 

"Our  schools  must  teach  young  Americans 
to  live  together  under  the  onl>  real  definition 
of  100  percent  American  sm — tolerance, 
equality,  and  freedom  to  live  ind  let  live. 

"Our  war  veterans  must  pitch  In  to  Insist 
up>on  the  free,  unified  America  for  which  they 
fought. 

"Our  molders  of  opinion  mu?t  be  construc- 
tive. Let  those  who  get  a  en  de  delight  out 
of  destructive  criticism  offer  a  better  Folutlon 
to  our  problems,  or  it  wculd  le  healthier  for 
America  If  they  kepi  their  mciths  shut." 

It  was  an  onslaught  of  destructive  criticism 
from  the  mouth  of  Herr  Goebbels  which 
brought  Appreciate  Amerlci  into  being 
in  1940.  The  first  thing  tha-  burned  them 
up  vias  the  Nazi  lie  about  labor's  Utopia 
under  Hitler  and  the  companion  insults  to 


labor  here.  Appreciate  America  crnmmed 
the  tnith  back  Into  Cioebt)el6"  maw:  90  per- 
cent of  HiUei's  workers  averaged  $10  a  week: 
22  percent  of  thi*  was  dediKted  for  taxes  and 
"voluntary"  contributions.  The  workweek 
was  72  hours. 

To  nail  down  the  facts,  Appreciate  Amer- 
ica obtained  and  published  the  pay  slip  of  a 
skilled  Qerman  worker  showing  a  monthly 
salary  of  $74.  with  $16  deducted  for  dues  and 
taxes. 

HtTRLZO  BACK  HTTLES'S  WOaOS       ~ 

When  Goebbels  preached  anti-Semitism. 
Douglas  and  his  crew  hurled  back  the  words 
of  Hitler  in  Meln  Kampf:  "We  are  rK>t  out 
against  the  hundred  and  one  different  kinds 
of  Christianity  Itself — even  those  Christians 
who  really  want  to  .serve  the  people  will  have 
to  be  opposed."  And  the  words  of  Storm 
Troop  Leader  Ammerlahn :  "Roman  Catholics 
are  the  black  vultures  of  German  national- 
ism. We  will  not  stop  until  we  have  scratched 
them  out  of  the  German  people." 

For  contrast.  Appreciate  America  sub- 
mitted the  words  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt: 
"There  can  be  no  peace  if  humble  men  and 
women  are  not  free  to  think  their  own 
thoughts,  to  express  their  own  feelmg.s,  to 
worship  Goo." 

Douglas  says  it  all  adds  up  to  this: 

"We  want  to  aid  in  the  indestructible  uni- 
fication of  Americans  by  promoting  a  love  for 
our  country  through  an  appreciation  of  its 
advantages,  to  the  end  that  Americans  may 
cherish  their  liberties  and  the  countless 
assets  which  distinguish  America  as  a  blessed 
land.'* 
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The  Alaska  Highway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WESi.i.i  A.  bEWARi 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Wednesday.  December  12,  194S 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  herein  a  statement 
made  by  Mr  A.  J.  Breiten.stein.  secretary 
of  the  Great  FalLs  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Great  Pall.s.  Mont.,  before  the 
Mountain  States  Association  annual 
convention  held  on  November  13  at 
Denver.   Colo.: 

This  report  is  to  cover  generally  the  present 
status  and  the  future  development  of  the 
Alaska  Highway;  how  it  cai^  be  reached  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States:  its  prospect 
as  a  tourist  highway  and  a  commercial  road: 
Its  role  in  developing  the  natural  reeourccB 
of  Canada,  the  Yukon,  and  Alaska:  Its  Im- 
portance as  an  establuhed  interregional 
connection  from  the  Mountain  States  terri- 
tory through  Montana  to  Alberta. 

Right  now  the  only  all  yetu'-round  hook-up 
ts  by  way  of  United  States  91  at  Sweet  Grass 
and  entering  Alberta  at  Coutts  to  Lethbridge. 
Macleod.  Calgary,  snd  Edmonton  over  im- 
proved roads,  thence  approximately  456  miles 
over  ordinary  country  roads,  of  which  353 
miles  is  graveled,  in  ■  northerly  and  westerly 
direction  to  Dawson  Creek  where  the  Alaska 
Highway  cfficially  starts. 

At  present  the  situation  ts  something  like 
this:  The  Alaska  Highway  proper  of  1.422 
miles  Is  completed.  The  southern  te.-minue 
IS  Dawson  Creek.  British  Columbia.  The 
northern  terminiu  is  Big  Delta.  Alaska.  Big 
Delu  to  FairtMUiks  over  the  Richardson  High- 
way, approximately  90  miles  more.  Less  tLan 
3  months  ago  Thomas  H.  MacDonald.  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  Congress- 
man J.  W.  Robinson,  oI  Utah,  chairman  of 


the  House  Committee  cr.  Roads,  drove  over 
this  highway.  NJ-  U.<  D  .  m  a  vts;t  at 
Great  FUls  on  :.-  ;t  . -:  :  ::n  that  tnp, 
Btated: 

"The  Alaska  hleV!i«<>T  >  r  rr.e^  r« '<d  thsn 
the  early  Montjit  ..  .-  <  ■  ,'  .ic.-^  -xr-rf  Not 
yet  a  tourist's  rtma,  on  t:  .■-;.( <i,  but  a  road 
which  can  be  tised  In  8  -  ,  rs  well  engi- 
neered, wide,  and  well  gra\f  (■*:  i  ,»  mbers 
of  commerce  should  use  ca^:  i  :  ;:>  >:•;  en- 
couraging tourist  trsM  :  :  l.r  !.  c;  vi  i\  s 
under  permanent  mn:  rr::  f  •  a;  c  n_s  v  ur- 
Ist  faculties.  'What  wiii  t.f  c  k  f  .-.bout  the 
future  of  the  Alaska  bi^..u..y  ;i  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Congress." 

Mr.  MacDonald  prevailed  upon  M-  O  !« 
Warden,  the  publisher  of  the  Or* .  •  i  ... 
Tribune,  to  send  a  staff  coiresponc'  •  ■  \>v 
the  highway  to  get  a  true  stopi'  of  i-  ;v;  w-. 
not  alone  for  the  present  but  from  a  long- 
range  standpoint.  Pour  representative*  til 
the  Great  I-'alis  Chaml>er  of  Commerce  ac- 
companied tlje  special  writer.  The  entire 
trip  was  made  by  automobUe  the  first  2 
weeks  of  last  September. 

Thereafter  12  article*  on  succesfive  days 
were  printed  in  the  Great  FaUs  Tribune. 
These  were  based  on  official  reports  and  con- 
versations with  military  and  civilian  en- 
giueera.  civic  leaders,  and  men  on  the  street. 
They  contain  substantial  and  well-thought- 
out  reasons,  all  iudicaung  that  the  Alaska 
Highway  can  and  will  be  a  well-traveled  ruad 
in  the  years  to  come.  The  subject  covered 
included  Future  of  Alaska  Highway.  An  Im- 
plement to  Airway  Travel,  This  Route  Will 
Build  Northwest,  £>:pense  Great  but  Has 
Value  of  Tourist  Route,  Development  Would 
Justify  Upkeep.  Engineers  Coping  With  Bco- 
nomic  Problems,  Should  Be  Important 
Trucking  «uid  Commercial  Route,  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Lines  Require  Well-Kept 
Road.  Many  Tales  Untrue  Conoerning  Alaska 
Highway.  "Ibis  Road  Will  Attract  Prospec- 
tive Tourists.  West  Coast  Admits  Need  for 
Inland  Highway,  and  Prompt  Decisions  Ejs- 
fcentlal  on  Upkeep. 

The  Great  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
republishing  these  articles  and  tney  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  in  the  next  few  days. 
After  reading  them  and  analysflng  the  report 
of  the  committee  who  accompanied  this  staff 
correspondent,  we  are  of  the  belief  that  the 
Alaska  Highway  Is  Important  enough  to  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  to  warrant  Ita 
bffcoining  a  permanent,  all-weather,  well- 
maintained  road. 

A  properly  equipped  and  controlled  air 
route  to  Alaska  Is  indispensable  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  American  erntinent.  Townrd 
this  end.  Canada  has  purchased  from  the 
United  States  the  airports  now  located  at 
frequent  Intervals  along  the  Alaska  High- 
way. In  order  to  service  this  mcst  feasible 
air  route  ther"  must  be  a  land  route.  The 
present  road  series  as  a  guide  to  flying  as 
well  as  being  an  essential  part  of  the  service 
of  suppUes.  Its  maintenance  will  determine 
the  permanent  value  of  the  air  route. 

The  Alaska  Highway  is  in  good  shape  today 
according  to  Thomas  MacDonald,  Chief  of 
the  United  SUtes  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
and  from  first-hand  reports  of  folks  who  have 
traveled  the  road  recently,  including  Luke 
Wright,  the  writer  of  the  Tribune  artlclea. 
Bridges  along  the  road  are  all  of  permanent 
construction. 

The  direct  and  indirect  values  to  be  ob- 
tained from  permanent  maintenance  and  up- 
keep of  the  Alaska  Highway  are: 

1.  It  will  provide  an  indispensable  part 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  air  route  to 
Alaska  which  all  agree  is  esaential  to  our 
military  defense: 

2  It  will  make  poc»ible  the  maintenance 
of  present  telt-phone  and  telegraph  communi- 
cations betWt^n  tiie  States  and  Alaska. 
already  constructed  by  the  Army: 

3.  It  will  open  tip  a  whola  i^w  are%  for 
tourist  travel .  Development  and  indications 
from  tourist,  travel,  and  oih«?r  sources  show 
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that  interest  In  this  highway  and  region  Is 
very  exte.islve  In  the  United  States. 
To  accomplish  thes^e  ends,  we  believe: 

1.  That  a  permanen':  Alaska  Highway  Com- 
mission of  five  memoers  should  be  estab- 
lished and  that  at  least  one  of  these  mem- 
bers be  appointed  from  the  Mountain  States; 

and 

2.  That  possible  consideration  should  be 
given  to  request  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  extend  financial  aid  to  Alaska  and 
Canada  In  the  maintenance  of  this  highway. 

These  two  recommendations  are  cited  be- 
cause from  official  sources  and  through  the 
press  all  Indications  point  that  on  April  1. 
1946.  this  highway  will  be  turned  over  to 
Canada  for  future  maintenance  and  upkeep. 
This  Is  quite  a  challenge  to  Canada.  The 
finances  involved  will  run  into  substantial 
figures.  Some  Canadian  citizens  claim  there 
Is  no  disposition  to  furnish  any  definite  in- 
formation to  their  public  on  this  subject  but 
that  generally  speakinp  mo-st  of  them  advo- 
cate making  the  A!  ■  -.  i  H  ■  vay  a  main 
artery  In  the  road  systtni  t.ii  tins  continent 
and  a  dare  to  American  business  ingenuity. 

An  Alberta  magazine,  published  at  Edmon- 
ton, says  in  part  editorially: 

"The  Alaska  Highway  is  worth  millions  to 
the  future  of  Canada's  Industrial  revenues, 
both  Internal  and  external.  It  is  worth  still 
more  as  a  lure  for  the  tourist  of  future  years. 
It  Is  up  to  Canada  to  see  that  this  great 
as?et  does  not  return  to  the  wilderness  stage. 
A  great  gift  like  ths  from  our  friendly  neigh- 
bors Is  one  that  all  Canadians  will  appreciate. 

"As  to  upkeep,  it  Is  true,  the  bill  will  be 
fairly  heavy,  but  the  road  is  in  good  condition 
and  should  not  cost  more  than  $400  a  mile  to 
maintain  fcr  many  years  to  come,  as  a  grav- 
eled road,  but  It  will  be  cheaper  In  the  long 
run  to  surface  It,  using  Alberta  bituminotis 
sands  for  that  purpose." 

Very  few  of  the  fellows  in  the  Mountain 
State"  Association  membership  group  re- 
sponded to  our  query  as  to  the  future  value 
of  this  highway.  One  outstanding  reply 
came  from  Gus  Backman,  secretary.  Salt  Lake 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  stated: 

"I  w^uld  say  that  the  future  value  of  the 
.M  'k.i  Highway  to  us  fellows  in  the  inter- 
mimntam  area.  Is  the  development  of  the 
finest  scenic  and  tourist  highway  that  can 
possibly  be  on  the  American  continent.  The 
construction  of  that  highway  will  unques- 
tionably call  for  the  development  of  high- 
ways leading  out  of  the  Alaska  Highway  to  all 
points  of  tourist  Interest  in  Canada  and 
Alaska.  In  addition,  it  will  open  up  new 
territory  for  colonies  and  industrial  develop- 
nient.  particularly  mining,  which  in  turn  is 
very  closely  related  to  the  activities  In  our 
area.  Of  necessity.  It  will  develop  a  route 
that  Will  provide  transportation  between 
Ala.ska  and  the  main  line  that  will  be  of 
trrir.Piidous  worth  to  all  of  us." 

::VTFRREGIONAL    HIGHWAY    CONNECTIONS 

\v,>  now  refer  to  the  report  dated  January 
1944  of  the  National  Interregional  Highway 
Committee  outlining  and  recommending  a 
national  system  of  such  highways.  It  in- 
cludes the  primary  routes  of  the  Federal-aid 
system  with  certain  improved  highways  to- 
taling 33.920  miles  recommended  as  inter- 
regional routes. 

There  will  be  additional  mileage  added. 
bringing  the  grand  total  to  40,C00  miles. 
Recommendations  for  this  extra  mileage  are 
to  be  made  by  the  State  highway  commis- 
sions by  Joint  petitions.  It  is  expected  that 
such  announcement  will  be  made  before  July 
1,  1946. 

Reports  from  the  eight  States,  members 
of  this  organization,  indicate  Wyoming  and 
Montana  are  left  out  in  the  cold  on  north- 
ward interregional  connections.  Here  Is  the 
picture: 

Montana:  In  February  '. Sil  he  Governor 
of   Montana  learned   that   no  such   interre- 


gional route  connected  Montana  and  this 
intermountaln  country  with  Canada.  Grand 
Forks-Winnipeg  was  the  nearest  eastern  con- 
nection and  Coeur  DAlene-Eastport,  Idaho, 
on  the  west,  leaving  a  2.000-mile  void.  The 
governor's  protest  was  immediately  backed 
up  by  various  Montana  chambers  to  continue 
US  91  from  Butte  to  Helena,  Great  Falls. 
Shelby,  and  connect  at  Sweet  Grass-Coutts. 
The  official  designation  Is  from  Los  Angeles, 
Salt  Lake.  Pocatello,  to  Butte,  thence  west- 
erly to  Missoula,  Wallace,  Coeur  DAlene- 
Eastport. 

Wyoming  was  pretty  much  the  f^me  as 
Montana.  The  Interregional  highway  from 
El  Paso,  Albuquerque,  and  Denver  runs  out 
at  Cheyenne.  Montana  communities  along 
US  87  Joined  Wyoming  in  trying  to  have 
this  continued  on  to  Casper.  Sheridan.  Bill- 
ings, Lewistown.  and  Great  Palls,  thence  on 
91  to  Sweet  Grass. 

Colorado  from  Mexico,  El  Paso,  Albuquer- 
que, and  Denver,  thence  to  Cheyenne,  where 
it  stops. 

New  Mexico:  Same  as  Colorado. 
Arizona:  Starting  at  Las  Cruces.  N.  Mex., 
going  westward,  thence  northward  to  Phoe- 
nix, Wickenburg,  and  Ash  Fork,  where  it 
stops  but  Joins  in  with  east-west  U.  S.  No.  66. 
Nevada's  designation  Is  more  east -west  than 
north  starting  at  San  Francisco  to  Reno  and 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Utah:  From  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles.  Bar- 
stow,  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

Idaho  really  has  two  such  designations. 
One.  Salt  Lake  to  Butte,  and  the  other  north- 
westerly from  Salt  Lake.  Boise,  to  Portland. 

TOURIST    TRAVEL    TO    THE    ALASKA    HIGHWAY 

Several  years  ago  conservative  tourist  or- 
ganizations and  other  groups  interested  in 
motor  travel  were  really  condemning  this 
particular  route  as  one  impossible  to  be  trav- 
eled by  tourists  and  setting  it  up  as  a  buga- 
boo with  no  merit  whatsoever.  Lately,  how- 
ever, the  thought  has  been  different.  This 
was  brought  about  by  declarations  of  those 
high  in  authority  that  the  prospects  for  travel 
over  the  Alaska  Highway  is  most  promising 
before  another  half  decade  Is  over. 

The  American  Automobile  Association  in  a 
recent  survey  on  postwar  travel  trends 
brought  to  light  some  very  interesting  find- 
ings. It  says  that  43  percent  of  the  people 
who  plan  their  vacations  in  the  United  States 
expect  to  tour  the  Rocky  Mountain  States, 
the  Northwest,  California,  and  Southwestern 
States.  In  expected  travel  to  13  foreign  coun- 
tries listed.  Canada  is  second  with  20  percent, 
Alaska  third  with  16  percent.  Mexico  is 
first  with  25  percent.  Transportation  prefer- 
ences: Automobile,  84  5  percent:  airplane,  8.5 
percent:  railroad.  6.5  jjercent;  steamship,  6.5 
•percent.  The  AAA  this  year  published  a 
special  pamphlet  on  Alaska  containing  sev- 
eral interesting  chapters  devoted  to  the  his- 
tory and  future  use  of  the  Alaska  Highway, 

Thomas  MacDonald  very  recently  said: 
"It  seems  to  me  that  Great  Falls,  Lethbridge, 
Calgary,  and  Edmonton  can  form  a  very 
strong  comb. nation  to  obtain  proper  recogni- 
tion of  the  Alaska  Highway,  its  maintenance 
and  further  improvement.  I  think  there  will 
be  Immediately  no  great  rush  of  traffic  over- 
land to  Alaska.  However,  when  a  bus  can 
be  driven  from  the  center  of  the  United 
States  through  to  Fairbanks  in  9  days,  it 
definitely  puts  Alaska  within  reasonable 
reach  of  the  automobile.  Our  people  go  far 
afield  for  recreation.  We  should  approach 
the  future  of  the  highway  not  from  the 
standpoint  along  of  the  present,  but  for  a 
period  of  say  25  years." 

He  further  said — "From  the  first  connec- 
tion that  I  have  had  with  this  road  I  have 
believed  in  the  soundness  of  the  location 
and  its  continuing  importance.  This  inland 
route  is  the  most  reliable  for  travel  between 
the  major  part  of  the  United  States  and  the 


Interior  of  Alaska,  say  Fairbanks.  The  road 
now  is  in  splendid  condition  and  the  bridges 
over  the  major  streams  are  exceptionally  fine, 
permanent  stiuctures  ' 

ALBEHTA 

Alberta  hat  taken  a  significant  part  In  the 
future  of  tl^e  Alaska  Highway.  The  civic 
leaders  of  L«thbridge,  Calgary,  and  Edmon- 
ton, together  with  provincial  officials,  have 
always  realized,  I  believe,  the  potential  devel- 
opment of  this  highway  as  a  tourist  possi- 
bility. Groups  from  the  Great  Falls  cham- 
ber have  visited  these  3  principal  cities, 
at  their  inviiatlon,  at  least  10  times  the  last 
3  years  to  assist  in  a  cooperative  way  the 
course  by  w^lch  we  in  the  States  can  urge 
development; 

Unfortunately.  Alberta  does  not  have  the 
hl2hway-bulldlng  set-up  that  we  in  the 
United  Statefc  do.  There  Is  a  7-cent  gas  tax 
for  the  Proi^ince  and  3  cents  additional  to 
the  Governnient.  But  this  Is  not  earmarked 
for  road  buHdlng.  It  all  goes  In  the  general 
fund.  They  have  a  tough  problem  on  their 
hands.  Yet  they  are  fighting  valiantly  to  tie 
in  with  us  to  work  out  something  and  in 
some  way  eltablish  plans  to  maintain  this 
highway  and  also  to  build  a  first-class  con- 
nection from  Edmonton. 

The  versatile  Dan  Campbell.  Alberta  direc- 
tor of  publicjity  and  travel  at  Edmonton,  has 
these  opinlotis: 

"The  road  >s  already  an  Important  commer- 
cial artery,  i  It  is  even  now  internationally 
important  because  it  Is  the  only  line  of  trans- 
portation f<)r  vital  supplies  and  materials 
with  which!  the  airports  must  be  main- 
tained. I 

"Governnatnts  do  have  an  Important  duty 
to  perform  Hi  the  maintenance  of  the  Alaska 
Highway  anfl  other  newly  built  transporta- 
tion systems  in  the  north.  If  this  generation 
is  to  benefit,  if  the  north  is  to  be  brought 
into  alinemtnt  with  other  efforts  at  man's 
disposal  to  Alleviate  unemployment,  to  pro- 
vide homes  ftnd  livelihood  for  multitudes  of 
bewildered  Human  being  now,  the  road  must 
be,  maintained  as  a  modern  highway  and  the 
necessary  ml>intenanc?  work  becomes  an  ur- 
gent necessity." 

"The  fundamental  fact  of  th  need  for  Im- 
mediate action  cannot  be  stressed  too  strong- 
ly. Virtual^  no  effort  short  of  violence  can 
be  too  pow^ful  to  insure  immediate  action. 
Every  thou^t  and  agency  at  the  disposal  of 
wise  and  energetic  men  should  be  thrown  un- 
reservedly iOto  the  struggle  lor  immediate  ac- 
tion, becau$e  the  need  is  new,  not  10  years 
from  now.  fThis  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
If  we  do  ndt  get  immediate  rction  now,  no 
power  on  earth  can  restrain  progress  in  the 
rorth  in  the  future." 

In  the  fiftal  summary  In  venturing  some 
opinions  and  beliefs  in  the  development  of  the 
now  famous  and  alluring  Alaska  Highway  as 
a  tourist  road,  it  would  seem  that  the  devel- 
opment of  ijtie  fertile  expanses  of  the  North 
holds  many  |)otent  benefits  for  commerce  and 
society.  Tl^e  Immediate  benefits  go  to  Al- 
berta primarily  and  to  the  tier  of  mountain 
States.  Thi4  depends  upon  the  energy  of  put- 
ting otir  visions  into  effect;  they  must  be  tre- 
mendous in  scope  and  overwhelming  In  mag- 
nitude. 

In  concliision,  can  the  delegates  to  this 
Mountain  States  Association  convention  as 
an  organization,  put  forth  these  proper  and 
continuous  efforts  to  help  bring  about  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  he  Alaska 
Highway,  &#  that  it  will  really  assume  its 
proper  plac^  as  a  tourist  highway.  Are  some 
of  the  suggjestions  outlined  here  worthy  of 
presenting  ^o  our  congressional  delegations, 
national  and  State  highway  leaders,  public 
relation  experts,  and  our  own  chambers  ol 
commerce  t»  ascertain  if  they  can  help  la 
such  an  acl^ievement. 
I  believe  iie  can. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HUN.  PEHRG.  HOlMES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  12.  1945 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massacliusett.'?.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

The  American  Watch  Workers  Union. 

Boston.  Max.t..  December  10.  1945. 
Congressman  Pkhr  Holmes. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washingtor .  D    C. 

Dear  Congressman  Holmes:  On  last  Tues- 
day, December  4,  1945,  Cougre&unan  Emanuel 
Celler,  of  New  York,  took  tie  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  assailed  the 
three  American  Jeweled  watch  manufactur- 
ers— the  Elgin  National  Watch  Co  ,  the  Ham- 
ilton Watch  Co.,  and  the  Waltham  Watch 
Co.,  and  criticised  the  State  Depaitment  for 
coming  to  the  aid  of  the  Arrencan  jeweled 
watch  industry. 

Congressman  Cellxr's  actions  are  under- 
standable. He  represents  the  Benrus  Watch 
Co. — one  of  the  largest  Swiss  watch  Im- 
porters in  America;  he  represer  ts  the  Lazarus" 
of  which  family  S.  Ralph  l^izanis  is  the 
president  of  the  Swiss  watch  Importers 
g. oup.  which  masquerades  under  the  name 
"American  Watch  Assembler;;  Association  ' 
Congressman  Cxllek  simply  forgot  his  iden- 
tity as  a  Congressman  on  Tue:iday,  December 
4  and  thought  he  was  representing  his  cli- 
ent— the  Benrus  Watch  Co.  As  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  which  Cong;-essman  Celler 
sent  to  Mr.  Arthur  Paul,  Director  of  the  In- 
ternational Tri.de  Operations  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce:  it  in  apparent  that 
Mr.  Celler  In  his  anxiety  to  please  his  cli- 
ents, has  failed  to  look  at  the  record  and 
to  Investigate  the  facts. 

Had  Congressman  Celler  csjed  to  read  the 
hearings  before  tha  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate's  Finance  Committee 
of  1943  and  1945.  he  would  have  found  the 
case  of  the  American  Jeweled  watch  Indus- 
try and  its  employees  versus  the  Swiss  watch 
Importers  and  the  Swiss  cartel  (the  Swiss 
Superholding  Co.).  For  four  long  years,  the 
employees  of  the  American  Jeweled  watch 
industry  have  been  crying  as  a  voice  in  the 
wilderness  protesting  the  fact  that  a  foreign 
country  which  was  supplying  Germany  and 
the  Axis  with  military  timing  mechanisms 
was  being  allowed  to  build  a  Frankenstein 
in  the  United  States  through  Swiss  dumping 
of  civilian  watches.  We  have  knocked  at 
the  door  of  Congress  many  times  as  have  we 
appealed  to  the  State  Department  and  the 
Committee  on  Reciprocity. 

We  have  had  a  hearing  on  October  23  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Reciprocity  and  that 
hearing  was  declared  confidential  by  this 
committee,  and  they  gave  a  hearing  to  the 
Swiss  watch  importers  on  October  26,  1945, 
which  was  confidential  also.  We  requested 
of  Mr.  Edward  Yardley,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Reciprocity,  that  these 
hearings  be  made  public,  and  that  we  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  see  what  was  said 
by  the  Swiss  watch  Importers,  and  that  they 
be  allowed  to  see  our  case.  This  request 
was  denied.  We  appealed  to  the  State  De- 
partment, through  Winthrop  Brown,  chief 
of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  State  De- 
partment, to  open  up  the  records.  We  were 
again  refused.  After  both  cases  were  heard 
by  the  Committee  on  Reciprocity  on  Octo- 
ber 23  and  October  26  of  this  year,  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Reciprocity   delayed   action  for 


6  weeks  waiting  for  a  toief  from  the  Swiss 
watch  miporters  which  it  granted  them  the 
right  to  file.  To  this  date  such  a  brief  has 
not  been  filed  fiom  the  best  information 
available. 

Congressman  Cello's  arguments  in  be- 
half of  bis  client  are  fallacies  and  are  the 
handiwork  of  a  group  groping  in  the  dark 
to  protect  a  group  which  was  allowed  to 
expand  in  the  United  States  during  the  war 
to  the  detriment  of  the  national  defense  of 
the  United  States.  We  agreed  with  Con- 
gressman Cklikr  that  international  trade 
should  no  longer  be  a  one-way  street.  Its 
time  that  American  interests  were  protected 
and  the  Job  opportunities  of  American  work- 
ers were  protected.  Mr.  Wallace's  60.000000 
Jobs  will  never  be  a  reality  in  America  if  we 
eliminate  the  opportunity  for  employment 
from  the  many  basic  industries  which  are 
subject  to  foreign  competition.  However, 
we  can  appreciate  Mr.  Celler  calling  Mr. 
PruI's  attention  to  his  superior.  Mr.  Wallace, 
because  Mr.  Celler  knows  that  Henry  Wal- 
lace. Secretary  of  Commerce,  Is  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Henry  Bruggman.  Swiss  Minister 
to  the  United  States.  We  don't  know 
whether  Mr.  Wallace  is  interested  in  the 
Swiss  Interests  or  the  American  interests  in 
this  case,  as  he  has  never  yet  expressed  him- 
self. As  for  the  effect  limitations  of  Swiss 
watch  Imports  on  the  merchant  marine. 
Congressman  Celter  had  better  discuss  with 
his  client,  the  Benrus  Watch  Co  .  the  amount 
of  shipping  space  watches  take,  for  he  will 
find  out  you  can  put  2,000  watches  In  a 
suitcase,  and  accordliigly  all  of  the  Swiss 
watch  imports  into  the  United  States  In  any 
1  year  can  be  put  In  the  hold  of  one  boat. 
How  the  merchant  marine  would  starve  to 
death  if  they  had  to  depend  on  only  Swiss 
watches  for  employment  and  trade. 

As  for  the  employment  aspect,  not  one  bit 
of  employment  is  given  by  the  Swiss  watch 
importers  that  would  not  be  grlven  by  the 
American  Jeweled  watch  Industry  if  all  watch 
movements  were  manufactured  here;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  more  emplo>Tnent  would  be 
given  to  the  workers  of  our  country  if  all 
watch  movements  were  manufactured  here, 
because  many  Swiss  watches  come  here  al- 
ready cased  and  the  American  watch  com- 
panies buy  all  their  cases  In  the  United 
States.  Such  items  as  bracelets,  golden  and 
sUver  watch  straps,  boxes,  etc..  that  Mr. 
CcLLis  mentions,  all  that  employment  and 
domestic  sales  of  such  products  would  be 
given  by  the  American  jeweled  watch  in- 
dustry to  Americans.  The  only  one  that 
would  be  hurt  by  the  elimination  of  such 
Imports,  would  be  the  Swiss  watch  importers 
who  have  much  room  from  50  prewar  to 
500  now  and  who  have  waxed  fat  from  the 
profits  on  the  28.000.000  watches  they 
have  imported  during  the  war.  They  are 
in  the  same  position  as  the  gambler  who 
is  allowed  to  prosper  during  an  unscrupulous 
municipal  administration  who  Is  called  to 
task  by  the  honest  successor  to  this  un- 
scrupulous administration  and  made  to  abide 
by  the  laws  in  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. The  gambler  protests  because  he 
has  been  allowed  to  operate  over  a  long 
period  of  time  and  thinks  he  has  a  vested 
Interest  in  his  business,  even  though  It  is 
Illegal.  So  it  is  with  the  Swiss  watch  im- 
porters. A  wartime  condition  has  allowed 
them  to  become  large  traders  in  wartime  and 
they  believe  that  they  now  have  the  right  to 
exclude  the  American  Jeweled  watch  indus- 
try from  a  fair  place  in  the  market  of  the 
United  States. 

Eight -five  percent  of  the  unit  cost  ol  a 
watch  movement  is  labor  cost.  American 
workers  receive  three  times  the  pay  of  Swiss 
workers.  Comparable  watch  movements — 
Swiss  and  American — retail  at  the  same  price, 
even  though  the  Swiss  watch  movement  is 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  cost  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  the  United  States,  but,  the  con- 


sumer doesn't  benefit;  nor  does  the  retailer^ 
The  Swiss  watch  Importer  picks  up  tlie  dif- 
ference as  his  profits,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  national  defense  of  the  United  StHtes. 
Congressmau  Cxmn  should  know  that  there 
are  only  two  sources  of  supply  for  timing 
mechanisms  in  the  world — the  United  States 
and  Switzerland.  He  should  be  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  fact  that  the  Swiss  u-atch 
industry  supplies  the  machinery  and  timing 
mechanisms  for  Germany  and  th^  Axis  and 
that  tliey  did  not  supply  the  Allies  with  any 
military  equipment.  Congressman  Ckllxs 
should  be  deeply  interested  to  know  that 
American  boys  were  killed  and  maimed  by 
the  products  of  the  Swiss  watch  industry. 
Congressman  Celler  should  be  deeply  in- 
terested to  know  that  there  are  90  war  plants 
In  existence  today  in  Germany,  all  of  which 
are  eqtnpped  with  machinery  made  in  Swit- 
zerland. Congressman  Ceixe»  should  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  fact  that  if  the  pro- 
gram that  he  advocated  last  Tuesday  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  were  adopted  that  it  would 
mean  the  elimination  of  the  American 
Jeweled  watch  Industry  and  that  the  coun- 
try that  controls  Switzerland  would  control 
the  timing  mechanisms  of  the  world  In  future 
wars. 

As  for  his  analysis  that  the  demand  in  1946 
and  1947  will  total  10,000.000  watches — all  we 
can  go  by  on  the  subject  Is  the  record.  The 
average  sales  of  watches  In  the  'United  States 
from  1926  to  1940  were  3,475,000  watches  per 
year.  These  Include  domestic  production  and 
Swiss  watch  imports,  combined.  The  figures 
for  this  period  are  as  follows:  1926,  4,464,000; 
1927,  4.834.000;  1928,  4.279.000:  1629,  5.139.000: 
1930,  3,475,000;  1931,  1,779,000;  1032,  898,000; 
1933,  1.001,000;  1934.  1.646,000;  1935.  2.188,000; 
1936.3.527,000;  1937  4,451,000;  1038,3.100,000; 
1939,3.990.000;  1940,4,751,000. 

These  figures  are  the  totals  of  watch  sales 
in  the  United  States  from  1926  to  1940.  Dur- 
ing this  period  Swiss  watch  imports  averaged 
2.100,000  watches  per  year.  During  the  war 
these  Imports  Increased  tremendously.  In  1 
month — October  1J45 — 2.100000  watches 
alone  were  dumped  Into  the  United  States 
from  Switzerland.  Since  Pearl  Harbcr  28.- 
000,000  watches  were  dumped  into  the  United 
States  by  these  Swliis  watch  Importers  who 
now  cry  that  It  ts  un-American  for  A-nerlcans 
to  demand  that  their  Jobs  be  protect'Kl. 

We  note  that  Congressman  CELLr.a  recom- 
mends that  the  SwlJw  Government  refuse  <.o 
accept  the  limitation  of  3.000,000  watches,  as 
KUiTgested  by  the  State  Department.  We  pray 
to  God  they  do,  for  we  believe  that  3.000.000 
watches  is  excessive  and  that  no  more  than 
2.000.000  per  year  should  be  allowed  Into  the 
United  States.  We  believe  that  the  American 
people,  cnce  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
facts  In  this  case,  will  rise  in  wrath  and  de- 
mand that  Congress  enact  legislation  to  pro- 
tect industries  such  as  ours  that  are  essential 
to  national  defense.  How  can  any  Congress- 
man representing  the  peoples  rf  the  United 
States  have  the  gall  that  Cci  n  Celler 

has  to  stand  up  on  the  floo.  i:res8  4nd 

advocate  the  destruction  of  an  industry  es- 
sential to  national  defense' 

As  for  smuggling  of  Swiss  watches^who 
better  than  the  Swiss  Government  can  ]io- 
lice  this?  But  again,  the  Swiss  were  never 
fvissy  who  they  did  business  with— for  any- 
one who  woul  do  business  with  Hitler  dtirmg 
wartime,  would  do  business  with  anyone. 
Senator  Kilcore.  of  West  'Virgtnla.  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Elimination  of 
German  Resources  for  War  said  that  corre- 
spondence in  his  hand  that  makes  it  clear 
that  the  principal  concern  of  the  Swiss  was 
the  prospect  for  future  business  dealings  «ith 
a  po6t-war  Germany,  IrrespecUve  of  its  po- 
litical character  and  Its  relationship  to  the 
peace-  and  freedom-loving  nations  of  the 
world.     Need  we  say  any  more? 

As  for  Congressman  Cellsb's  reaaanlnc  oa 
his  statement  that  of  retaU  sales  of  $83jfi00.- 
000  only  110,622.000  went  abroad.  Downt 
this  statement  speak  lor  itself?    The 
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watch  v..  k.  uho  works  for  two-thirds  less 
thnn  th'  A:,  can  watch  worker  and  the 
Swiss  %at^.r.  n.anufacturers  dominated  by 
the  Swlrs  cartel  sell  their  watches  cheaper. 
or  cost  them  less  to  produce?  But,  the  Swiss 
watch  Importer,  when  he  sells  these  same 
watches  charges  as  much  for  them  as  does 
the  American  Jeweled  watch  manufacturer 
for  the  product  which  costs  the  American 
manufacturer  so  much  more  to  produce.  Let 
Congressman  Celler  Investigate  the  profits 
of  the  American  Jeweled  watch  Industry  for 
the  past  20  years,  and  he  will  rtnd  that  the 
net  profit  for  the  American  watch  manufac- 
turers hcB  been  less  than  $1  per  watch  over 
thl.*!  period  and  let  him  contrast  this  11  per 
watch  with  the  proflto  made  by  the  Swiss 
watch  Importers  on  Swiss  watches,  and  he 
will  find  that  the  average  profit  for  the 
Swiss  watch  importer  to  average  between  $7 
and  $10  per  watch, 

A-s  for  employment:  the  Swiss  watch  Im- 
porters supply — other  than  the  big  three 
Swiss  watch  Importers:  Bulova,  Gruen,  and 
Benrus,  the  rest  or  90  percent  of  the  rest — 
If  they  have  an  office,  a  telephone,  and  a 
salesroom,  they  are  doing  well — and  some 
of  them  even  use  their  bedroom  as  a  place 
of  business. 

If  It  were  not  for  the  Important  position 
which  Congressman  Celler  holds  as  a  Con- 
gressman and  a  member  of  the  all-Important 
~"  Judiciary  Committee,  we  would  not  have  dig- 
nified him  with  a  reply  when  we  found  out 
his  affiliations  with  the  Swiss  watch  importers 
as  an  attorney  for  the  Benrus  group;  however, 
in  view  of  his  position,  we  deemed  it  manda- 
tory to  reply. 

If  democracy  is  to  survive  In  America,  if  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  main- 
tained, integrity  In  our  public  officials  must 
be  of  high  standard,  and  every  United  States 
Senator  and  every  Representative  In  Congress 
must  consider  the  national  good  and  must 
keep  our  country  at  all  times  prepared  against 
the  bullies  that  arise  in  International  affairs. 
The  best  Insurance  for  peace  in  the  world  is 
a  prepared  America — that  is  all  we  are  plead- 
ing for  in  asking  for  the  survival  of  the  Amer- 
ican jeweled  watch  industry.  We  plead  with 
Americans  for  America  so  that  a  national  de- 
fense industry  will  be  maintained  and  that 
America  not  be  dependent  upon  any  foreign 
country  for  timing  mechanisms. 

We  respectiuUy  request  you,  as  the  Con- 
gressman representing  one  of  three  localities 
In  which  an  American  Jeweled  watch  factory 
Is  located,  to  place  this  reply  to  Congressman 
Celier  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Thanking  you  in  behalf  of  the  membership 
of  the  American  Watch  Workers'  Union,  I  re- 
main 

Very  truly  yours. 

Walter  W.  Cenerazzo. 
National  President,  American  Watch 
Workers  Union. 


War  Cost  in  Miterials  One  Trillion,  C;;  ■ 
Hundred  Fi,ty-four  Billion  Dollar:; 

EXTENSION   liF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

CF    TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'i  iiursday,  December  6.  1945 

M;  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
James  H  B  d3'.  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity. Lcu-  ucvoted  considerable  time  to 
research  concerning  the  cost  of  World 
V/'.r  II  I  ;  :n  inserting  herewith  a  re- 
clu:  .:„:tmcnt  relative  to  his  studies: 

World  War  II  cost  the  world  $1,154,000.- 
000,000   for   armaments   and    war    material* 


alone.  J..:  -  n  P-;idy  announced  yesterday 
after  compit:  /  ost  study.  The  research- 
er ahso  exp:*  ..  ellef  that  total  property 
damage,  not  counting  loss  of  life,  amount* 
to  about  one-flfth  the  direct  cost,  or  $230,- 

900.000.000. 

The  study  took  3  months.  Brady  assisted 
American  University  In  the  preparation  of  a 
war-cost  study  last  May  before  the  war  was 
over. 

The  direct  cost  of  armaments  and  war 
materials  was  arrived  at  by  exhausting  all 
available  sources,  Brady  said.  This  included 
embaasies.  records  of  Government  agencies, 
Information  services,  and  official  reports. 

Brady's  study  did  not,  include  the  money 
spent  and  large  damags  resulting  from  10 
years  of  war  In  China.  There  was  almost 
no  data  available  on  China's  expenditures. 
Brady  said. 


The  0-v,?'^r,  R'Mugees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  6,  1945 

Mi.  DICKSTEIN,  Mr,  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  I  had  the  occasion  to  speak  on 
the  radio  with  reference  to  the  problem 
of  solving  the  situation  now  existing  at 
the  Government  camp  maintained  at 
Oswego.  N.  Y..  to  shelter  d  number  of 
refugees  from  countries  at  war. 

The  committee  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man held  hearings  at  Fort  Ontario  in 
order  to  get  first-hand  information 
about  the  group  and  to  formulate  a  just 
and  humane  policy  with  respect  to  the 
situation. 

Some  60  persons  appeared  before  my 
committee  as  witnesses  and  some  of  the 
witnesses  were  members  of  the  refugee 
group  itself. 

Among  the  outsiders  who  spoke  was 
General  O'Dwyer.  now  mayor-elect  of 
New  York,  and  John  Pehle,  who  was  the 
executive  director  of  the  War  Refugee 
Board. 

After  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  sit- 
uation, the  matter  was  thoroughly  gone 
into  and  definite  policies  were  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately,  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
have  not  been  commented  upon  by  the 
Government  and  I  am  obliged  to  speak 
to  the  public  of  the  United  States  in  order 
to  bring  this  problem  to  the  direct  at- 
tention of  the  people. 

The  refugee  camp  at  Ontario  was  one 
of  many  camps  which  were  opened  in 
various  countries  in  order  to  save  from 
immediate  death  a  number  of  refugees 
who  were  threatened  with  extinction. 
This  country  took  care  of  the  smallest 
number  of  refugees  who  were  able  to 
enter  camps  in  the  variour  countries 
established  for  that  purpose.  Little 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Portugal,  and  other 
countries  received  into  their  midst  many 
mor,'  persons  than  we  did  in  the  United 
States.  The  total  number  of  those  re- 
ceived at  Oswego  was  less  than  1.000.  The 
exact  number  was  982.  The  refugees  ar- 
rived in  New  York  on  August  3,  1944,  and 
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from  there  proceeded  to  Port  Ontario. 
Oswego.  Ten  of  the.se  unfortunates  died 
before  the  time  the  hearings  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  anmigration  had  begun,  but  11 
infants  were  born  and  these  deaths  were 
ofTset  by  the  births. 

Some  60  or  more  persons,  particularly 
of  Yugoslavian  nationality,  left  the  camp 
and  returned  to  their  homelands  since 
the  hearinps  began. 

The  nuiiber  of  refugees  is  therefore 
diminishing  steadily  and  by  the  time 
some  actiooi  is  taken  by  our  Government 
there  may  not  be  more  than  900  who  will 
require  attention.  These  900  unfortu- 
nates are  entitled  to  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  our  Government. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  camp 
should  continue  to  be  maintained  at  a 
great  expanse  to  the  Government,  when 
these  persons  could  be  easily  let  out  and 
permitted  to  come  in  as  legal  immigrants 
under  our  imm'gration  laws. 

These  refugees  are  of  many  religious 
persuasioris  and  we  have  among  them 
Roman  Catholics,  Greek  Catholics.  Prot- 
estants, and  Jews.  Everyone  who  has 
come  in  cjintact  with  them  has  been  im- 
pressed by  their  high  cultural  level  and 
the  high  proportion  of  talented  and 
gifted  peotple  among  that  group. 

The  children  have  been  attending  the 
local  schools  and  have  been  among  the 
brightest  and  most  responsive  pupils. 
The  occupations  of  these  persons  are 
varied.  Tlhere  are  people  who  were  pro- 
fessionals, managers,  salesmen,  people 
engaged  ih  agriculture,  fishery,  forestry, 
butchers,  farmers,  and  others. 

Many  of  their  refugees  have  relatives 
in  our  armed  forces.  Twenty-one  of  the 
refugees  $re  either  the  sons  of  or  the 
parents  of  people  in  the  armed  forces. 
Most  of  thiem  have  relatives  in  the  United 
States  wBio  would  be  able  to  and  are 
willing  to  take  care  of  them  if  these 
refugees  $hould  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
United  Sltates  for  permanent  residence. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  these 
refugees  tp  go  back  to  Europe.  The  con- 
ditions are  such  that  so-called  displaced 
persons  wtould  find  it  exceedingly  hard  if 
not  impossible  to  resume  life  in  those 
places  from  which  they  were  driven  out. 
One  of  the  members  of  a  committee 
which  wa|s  organized  in  the  vicinity  to 
help  thes^  refugees  said  that  it  would  be 
almost  criminal  to  keep  them  enclosed 
in  the  fdrt.  because,  while  they  have 
tentati\e  security  there,  they  are  more 
or  less  in  the  position  of  people  In  con- 
centration camps  who  cannot  move  out 
of  their  quarters  and  who  are  enclosed 
in  an  areti  where  they  can  be  of  no  use 
either  to  themselves  or  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

These  Refugees  have  been  trained  by 
our  welfsire  organizations  for  eventual 
admission  to  the  United  States  and  to  be- 
come a  ptrt  of  our  country.  'We  organ- 
ized for  them  classes  in  English,  as  well 
as  recreational  facilities,  such  as  movies, 
musical^^tertainment.  and  the  hke. 

I  am'^ire  that  if  these  persons  are 
allowed  tb  enter  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  they  will  make  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  population. 

The  committee  of  which  I  am  the 
chairmari  has  therefore  recommended 
that  stepp  be  taken  to  close  the  camp 
and  permit  these  refugees  to  enter  the 
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United  States  for  permanent  residence 
under  our  existing  immigration  laws. 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  informed  that 
the  Canadian  Government  allowed  3.500 
refugees,  who  were  admitted  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  our  refugees  were  ad- 
mitted to  Fort  Ontario,  to  become  citi- 
zens of  Canada  without  any  further  ado. 
Our  committee  did  not  recommend  any- 
thing as  drastic  as  all  that,  although  it 
would  not  have  been  amiss  to  allow  the.se 
persons  to  apply  for  citizenship  at  once. 
Nevertheless,  mindful  of  the  diCBculties 
of  our  Immigration  laws,  our  committee 
simply  wishes  to  facilitate  the  admission 
of  these  persons  for  permanent  residence 
under  our  existing  immigration  laws. 

I  feel  that  this  is  the  least  we  can  do 
for  these  unfortunate  persons,  and  I  feel 
that  this  method  of  solution  will  be  satis- 
factory to  everybody. 

As  a  gesture  to  other  countries  It  will 
be  up  to  us  to  devise  a  satisfactory  plan 
for  the  solution  of  this  problem.  It  is 
Intolerable  that  the  United  States,  which 
is  now  engaged  in  the  task  of  closing  up 
concentration  camps  throughout  the 
world  and  setting  their  inmates  at  lib- 
erty should  maintain  a  concentration 
camp  in  its  very  midst.  The  refupees 
Should  be  freed  at  once.  There  is  no 
palliative  that  will  do.  It  would  be  futile 
to  give  the  inmates  a  sort  of  a  leave  of 
absence  or  a  sponsored  leave  or  any 
other  temporary  liberty  as  distinguished 
from  full  freedom. 

If  we  should  resort  to  have  measures 
from  time  to  time,  it  will  mean  that  the 
problem  will  be  with  us  again  later  and 
later  and  instead  of  one  debate  on  the 
subject  we  shill  have  many  debates  much 
more  futile  than  the  preceding  one. 

It  is  desirable  that  a  uniform  policy  be 
adopted,  so  that  there  will  be  no  delay 
In  the  reorganization  of  all  of  the  Oswego 
refugees,  and  I  believe  that  all  of  these 
refugees  should  be  treated  alike. 

The  refugees  should  be  given  the  status 
of  visitors  who  have  overstayed  their  tem- 
porary admission.  Those  that  can  qual- 
ify for  regular  immigration  visas  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  apply  for  such 
visas  and  be  readmitted  for  permanent 
residence.  Those  who  do  not  so  qualify 
should  be  weeded  out  as  undesirable.  In 
this  way.  the  refugees  who  came  as  guests 
of  the  Government  and  who  can  easily 
qualify  for  immigration  visas  chould  ob- 
tain the  proper  status  as  such. 

The  contention  could  be  made  and  in 
fact  voices  have  been  uttered  to  the  effect 
that  these  refugees  should  be  sent  back 
to  Europe  where  they  belong. 

If  conditions  were  normal  and  if  Europe 
were  in  a  position  to  resume  its  ordinary 
life,  the  story  would  have  been  different. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  Europe 
is  not  in  a  position  to  welcome  back  any- 
one who  has  left  its  borders.  In  fact, 
the  great  problem  of  Europe  today  is 
the  resettlement  of  many  displaced  per- 
sons who  cannot  go  back  to  the  land  of 
their  birth. 

President  Truman  has  Just  appointed  a 
committee  to  cooperate  with  a  British 
committee  appointed  for  this  same  pur- 
pose, to  find  ways  and  means  how  to 
resettle  many  displaced  persons  in 
Palestine. 


The  refugees  at  Port  Ontario  will  not 
be  welcomed  by  any  European  country. 
In  fact  there  is  no  European  country  to- 
day which  welcomes  any  of  its  former 
citizens. 

There  remains,  therefore,  one  way  by 
which  this  relocation  of  human  beings 
can  be  effective. 

We  mu.<;t  find  a  place  for  them  in  the 
United  States  and  it  is  not  up  to  Coa- 
Rress  to  find  a  place  for  these  unfor- 
tunate isersons.  but  for  the  executive 
branch  cf  the  Government. 

Congress  did  not  authorize  their  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  and  the  execu- 
tive authority  acted  on  its  own  respon- 
sibility and  the  cause  of  humanity  to 
permit  the  admission  of  these  900  persons 
or  so  to  the  Oswego  shelter. 

Since  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  created  the  problem,  it  is  up 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  solve  it. 

I  therefore  believe,  and  in  this  I  am 
supported  by  all  of  my  colleagues,  that 
relief  can  be  given  to  these  refugees  by 
executive  action  under  cur  immigration 
laws.  Only  in  this  way  can  these  har- 
assed human  being  finally  find  a  haven 
of  refuge. 


Resolutions  of  Decatur  County,  Iowa, 
Farm  Bureau 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OF  lOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  12, 1945 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  I  desire  to  include 
therein  a  set  of  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Decatur  Coimty  (Icwa)  Farm  Bu- 
reau at  its  annual  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 9. 

Farmers  of  Decatur  Cotmty  are  inter- 
ested in  progressive  agriculture  and  have 
made  great  strides  in  soil  improvement 
and  development  of  livestock  and  crops. 
They  have  produced  great  quantities  of 
foodstuffs  during  the  war  years  in  spite 
of  being  seriously  handicapped  by  lack 
of  labor  and  machinery.  With  such 
farmers  £is  we  have  in  thir  progres- 
sive county  the  United  States  has  been 
able  to  feed  its  own  people  and  materially 
aid  in  supplying  foodstuffs  for  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

DiCATtm  CoxTimr  Fakm  Bukiau  RisoLtmoNS. 
1946 
We  believe  that  the  support  of  township 
meetings,  our  county  organization,  and  board 
of  dlrectoni,  and  to  stand  solidly  behind  our 
8tat«  and  national  organization  U  our  only 
hope  of  securing  for  farm  families  our  fair 
share  of  the  jiatlonal  Income  and  educational 
and  social  ImproTement. 

I.    RO.\DS 

Resolved,  That  counties  which  so  desire 
should  be  permitted  to  use  State  and  Federal 
funds  to  surface  secondary  roads  on  a  drain- 
age grade,  ratbef  than  being  forced  to  build  a 
percentage  grade. 


n.  rAKM  nocKAM 
Rtsolvfd.  That  any  farm  prcfTam  should 
be  a  balanced  program  that  will  glre  gnim 
land  Rnd  livestock  producers  the  same  jjro- 
poniohftte  protection  that  was  formerly  lim- 
ited to  tbe  seven  so-called  basic  commodities. 

m.  PAjtrrT 
We  firmly  believe  In  the  principle  of  parity 
as  the  basis  for  farm  prices,  and,  tf  and  when 
the  price  of  any  major  farm  product  drops 
t>elcw  parity,  we  urge  our  organ  tzsi  ion  to  use 
ev«y  means  at  their  command  to  keep  sucb 
product  off  the  market  tUl  parity  prices  can 
be  obtallMd.  If  farmen  are  to  secure  the 
necessary  labor  to  continue  operating  In  an 
efficient  manner,  we  will  have  to  compete 
with  Industrial  hours  and  wsges  for  labor, 
and  we  t)el!cve  parity  prices  must  be  com- 
puted on  that  basis. 

IV.    son.  CONSXWATTON 

Resolved.  That  soU  coiiservatloa  is  Impera- 
tive, and  we  recommend  the  continuation 
of  conservaUon  payments  for  approved  prac- 
tices. 

v.-  TAXES 

Resolved.  That  the  State  income  tax  should 
be  restored  to  100  perceut  sis  originally  passed. 

VT.    Xn-n-ART    TSAntlNC 

Resolved.  That  peacetime  military  Uaining 
should  not  be  made  compulsory. 

AtTEBXT  Redman, 

B^ALD  Sc:iTt, 
E.  B.  £atloe. 

Committee. 


Letter  From  a  Small  Businessman 


EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  12,  1945 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  one  of  the  small  business- 
men of  Rockford.  111.,  presents  .':uch  an 
excellent  and  concise  picture  of  what  the 
average  American  small  businessman 
tiiinks  and  desires  that,  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  already  granted  to 
me.  I  insert  it  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
lepgues,  and  particularly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Washington  bureaucrats  who  in- 
sist upon  war  controls  of  all  kinds  being 
retained  because  they  claim  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  American  business- 
man cannot  get  along  without  such 
controls : 

Hill  M/chime  Co  . 
Rockford.  III..  Norcmbur  30.  1945. 
The  Hon.  Noah  M.  Mason, 
House  of  Representatit^eg, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De.\h  Sn:  I  am  what  Is  kncwn  as  a  small 
businessman.  I  operate  a  small  manufactur- 
ing establishment  employing  less  than  100 
people.  I  hope  that  it  will  grow  to  employ 
600  or  1.000  or  more. 

I  am  writing  to  tell  you  as  my  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  that  I  do  not  want  any  help 
from  the  Government.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
take  my  chances  on  competing  with  the  big 
fellows.  I  don't  want  any  special  breaks  as 
I  think  I  am  smart  enough  to  make  and  dis- 
tribute my  products  cheaply  eao'jgb  to  sell 
them  competitively.  If  I  cant,  I'll  quit  and 
work  at  something  else. 

However,  while  I  dont  want  help,  neither 
do  I  want  Interference  or  hindrances  from  my 
Government.  1  want  to  be  free  to  apply  tlie 
special  technical  talent  and  abtuty  wbicb  I 
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think  I  pofssss  to  produce  and  distribute  my 
mercharidise  more  efficiently  and  cheaply.  I 
can't  do  that  and  read  OPA  regulations,  tallc 
to  labor  organizers.  WLB.  NLRB,  Wages'  and 
Hours'  men.  conciliators,  and  what  have  you 
at  the  same  time.  My  big  competitors  can 
keep  a  high-priced  staff  of  lawyers,  so-called 
labcr-relatlons  men,  and  nonprodUfeing  spe- 
cialists to  contend  with  these,  but  my  little 
company  can't  support  them. 

I  think  I  can  offer  to  buy  the  component 
parts  and  manufacturing  operations  for  my 
products  for  high  enough  prices  in  the  form 
of  wages  so  that  enough  people  will  want  to 
work  in  my  plant  to  produce  the  full  capac-i 
Ity  of  the  plant  and  tools. 

I  want  to  be  free  to  buy  or  not  to  buy  from 
these  people  either  individually  or  collec- 
tively and  I  acknowledge  the  right  (and 
claim  it  has  existed  since  1776)  of  these  peo- 
ple to  sell  or  not  to  sell  to  me  either  collec- 
tively or  individually  as  they  choose.  I  don't 
want  any  antlstrike  legislation  and  on  the 
other  hand,  I  don't  want  the  Government  to 
force  me  to  deal  with  people  against  my  own 
free  will. 

What  I  do  expect  from  my  Government  is 
Impartial  police  protection  for  myself  and 
other  citizens  from  unsocial  individuals  who 
threaten  or  commit  assault  and  battery,  may- 
hem, defamation,  libel  arson,  and  riotous  or 
other  heretofore  unlawful  acts  to  prevent  mo 
fi-om  freely  dealing  with  other  individuals 
and  to  compel  me  to  deal  only  with  the  par- 
ticular group  they  sponsor  and  whose  mem- 
bership is  dependent  upon  their  ability  to  so 
coerce  me.  I  expect  that  protection  from  my 
local  government,  but  if  it  isn't  provided,  I 
expect  it  from  my  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  have  read  and  understand  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  have  read  the 
Wagner  Act  and  many  of  the  Government 
decisions  under  it.  I  insist  that  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional, court  decisions  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Its  application  is  an  en- 
croachment on  the  freedom  of  all  individuals. 
I  refuse  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  sep- 
arate class  or  caste  called  labor  entitled  to 
special  rights. 

Collective  bargaining  in  its  true  sense  is  a 
privilege  or  right  which  has  always  been 
available  to  any  group,  but  under  the  Wagner 
Act  the  words  mean  coercion  of  individual 
employers  and  employees. 

The  right  to  picket,  that  is,  the  right  of 
Individuals  to  walk  peaceably  on  a  public 
thoroughfare  and  express  their  ideas  un- 
molested, needs  no  new  law  to  uphold  it.  But 
under  the  Wagner  Act  picketing  has  come  to 
mean  legalized  violence  and  disorder  and  the 
abrogation  of  the  individual's  right  to  walk 
uniaoiested  on  a  public  thoroughfare  to  his 
work. 

I  vrge  that  you  work  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Wagner  Act.  and  the  repeal  of  all  other  laws 
upon  which  is  built  the  present  bureau- 
cratic interference  with  the  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  to  engage  In  enterprises  indi- 
vidually or  collectively  for  the  purpose  of 
bettering  themselves. 
Very  truly  yours, 

F   Lrp.oY  Hill, 
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In  my  opinion  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress to  see  that  the  entire  country  is 
kept  currently,  and  what  is  even  more 
important,  accurately  informed  on  a 
subject  of  this  kind.  Accordingly,  and 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  the  true  facts,  I 
recently  addressed  a  communication  to 
General  Vandegrift,  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  requesting  that  he  advise 
me  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made 
by  our  marines  in  disarming  the  Jap- 
anese forces  in  China.  Under  date  of 
December  10,  1945,  I  received  a  commu- 
nication from  General  Vandegrift  which 
reads  in  part,  as  follows: 

United  States  forces  were  ordered  into 
China  to  discharge  a  commitment  to  our 
Chinese  Allies  to  bring  the  war  with  Japan 
to  a  conclusion  by  assisting  in  disarming  the 
Japanese  troops  in  China.  Execution  of  this 
assigned  mission  is  in  progress.  Retention 
of  United  States  forces  in  China  after  com- 
pletion of  this  mission  is  not  expected.  The 
Marine  Corps,  in  employing  its  forces,  is 
carrying  out  the  directives  received  from 
higher  authority  which  were  issued  in  imple- 
mentation of  the  commitment  outlined 
above. 

Marines  overseas  who  are  eligible  for  dis- 
charge or  who  have  had  long  periods  of  service 
overseas  on  their  current  tours  of  duty  are 
being  returned  to  the  United  States  as  rap- 
idly as  practicable,  regardless  of  the  employ- 
ment of  their  units.  As  far  as  is  possible, 
men  who  have  the  highest  number  of  points 
are  being  returned  to  the  United  States  first. 

Particular  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  general's  statement  that  "Reten- 
tion of  United  States  forces  in  China 
after  completion  of  this  mission"  (dis- 
arming the  Japanese  troops)  "is  not 
expected."  This  pronouncement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  confirms  a  similar  statement 
which  was  issued  to  the  press  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  November  12,  1945. 
Mr.  Patterson's  release  at  that  time 
reads : 

The  military  problem  In  China  at  the 
present  time,  insofar  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  is  the  completion  of  the  sur- 
render, disarmament,  and  evacuation  of  the 
Japanese  forces.  There  are  still  more  than  a 
million  armed  Japanese  In  the  China  theater. 

Our  limited  force  on  the  continent  of  Asia 
Is  making  every  practicable  effort  to  assist 
the  forces  of  the  Central  Government  of 
China  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  mis- 
sion. 

The  Central  Government  of  China  under 
Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  been 
deeply  and  helpfully  involved  both  inside 
and  outside  China  in  our  common  war 
against  Japan. 

The  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  Is 
formally  recognized  by  the  Soviet  Republics, 
by  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  United  States. 
All  three  of  these  powers  are  now  cooperat- 
ing with  the  generalissimo  in  accomplishing 
the  disarmament  and  evacuation  of  Japa- 
nese troops  from  China. 

The  United  States  troops  in  China  will  not 
be  used  for  the  suppression  of  civil  strife 
but  will  protect  American  lives  and  prop- 
erty. 

Points  In  China  that  have  been  liberated 
by  the  United  States  forces  will  be  turned 
over  to  representatives  of  the  recognized 
Central  Government  of  China. 

There  is  no  danger  of  our  troops  becoming 
involved  in  civil  strife  in  China  unless  they 
are  attacked,  in  which  event  we  may  expect 
the  American  troops  to  react  with  vigor  and 
s^ircpss. 
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we  can  turn  to  the  State  Dapartment 
and  refesr  to  a  speech  delivered  at  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  Forum  by 
John  Carter  Vincent,  director  of  the 
Office  ol  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  in  New 
York  City,  on  October  18,  1945.  One 
paragraph  from  this  speech  is  particu- 
larly significant.    Mr.  Vincent  said: 

Some  auestlons  may  have  arisen  in  yoxir 
mind  witb  regard  to  the  dispatch  of  Amer- 
ican marines  to  north  China.  They  have 
been  sents  there  pursuant  to  military  direc- 
tives to  serve  a  specific  purpose;  that  Is.  to 
assist  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  demobilizing  and 
repatriattig  Japanese  troops  in  the  area. 
Their  sta^  is  temporary.  They  will  be  with- 
drawn when  they  are  no  longer  required  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  sent. 
Generalissimo  Chiang  has  announced  that 
the  mariiies  would  leave  north  China  as 
soon  as  thjey  can  be  relieved  by  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment iorces.  The  process  of  relief  is  now 
in  progreis. 

The  three  statements  I  have  quoted 
above,  if  read  in  reverse  order,  would 
seem  to  indicate  clearly  that  it  is  not 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  utilize  our  armed  forces  in  quell- 
ing civil  strife  in  China.  If  this  as- 
sumption is  not  correct,  we  are  being 
sadly  misled.  If  it  is  correct  then  there 
should  be  £.n  end  to  baseless  rumors  and 
irresponsible  statements  that  lack  foun- 
dation in  fact. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAM£Y 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WeiTiesday,  Dscember  12, 1945 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  two  letters. 

We  must,  of  course,  agree  that  it  Is 
much  easier  to  get  consent  of  this  Con- 
gress to  help  others  than  to  help  our- 
selves. That  is  the  wa.  with  the  un- 
selfish United  States  of  America. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  United  States 
of  America  means  Christianity  in  action. 
In  fact  We  have  gone  so  far  that  a  man 
who  speaks  of  America  has  been  called 
unpatriotic. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  it  is  both  unwise  and  un- 
sound to  put  our  own  country  at  the  foot 
of  the  list.  Too  many  want  to  throw 
over  our  own  country  under  the  subter- 
fuge of  "Building  the  Peace"  talk.  They 
use  this  plogan  to  substitute  the  "red" 
flag  for  the  American  flag,  and  substitute 
the  Communist  manifesto  for  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount. 

Let  us  have  an  unbiased  and  well-bal- 
anced judgment  and  realize  that  no  pres- 
sure group  can  respect  a  person  they  can 
control  or  influence  by  chain  mail  or 
threat, 

troLEDo,  Ohio,  December  6,  1945, 
Congressman  Homek  A  Ramet, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
HoNORASLE  8m:  Well,  sir,  Santa  Cleuse  cer- 
tainly went  on  a  wholesale  rampage  accord- 
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Ing  to  the  news  Just  reaching  the  ears  of  a 
great  many  surprised  and  belittled  Ameri- 
cans— surprised  and  belittled  by  whom? 
That's  the  answer  we  are  waiting  for.  Santa 
Claus.  alwajw  pictured  such  a  square  shooter, 
probably  does  not  fit  the  name  of  the  giver, 
as  he  surely  would  not  let  his  own  starve,  and 
go  naked,  and  play  big  shot  to  an  out&lder — 
four  billion  to  Britain — dlsgiistlng  to  say  the 
least. 

Haven't  we  done  enough  for  them  already. 
The  government  of  the  people  has  taken  and 
given  at  their  own  pleasure  whatever  and 
wlienever  they  wished  to  help — always  to 
help  the  British.  What  makes  anyone  think 
they  are  superior  to  any  other  nation?  In 
most  respects  I  think  they  are  Inferior. 
What  is  the  scarry  story  they  tell  to  make  our 
representatives  turn  over  more  than  they 
would  to  their  own  families?  Whatever  the 
story  it  works  wonders.  Well  fairy  tales  used 
to  be  told  to  make  one  have  a  good  Imagina- 
tion, some  of  them  surely  would  sound  pre- 
posterous, when  I  was  a  child,  but  after  read- 
ing these  headlines  irf  the  morning  paper, 
the  most  fantastic  fairy  tale,  can  be  made  a 
reality  and  make  more  sense. 

Four  bUlion  to  this  high-hat  aggressor  na- 
tion— simply  adding  insult  to  injury.  The 
only  nation  that  has  done  these  thing  to 
us — first 

I  wa«  brought  up  to  believe  charity  is  a 
virtue,  but  I  was  also  taught  in  my  early 
school  days.  It  was  'not  good  to  take  from 
the  mouths  of  children  and  feed  to  the  dogs." 
In  other  words,  why  take  from  the  hungry 
mouths  ot  our  own  American  children  and 
give  to  anyone  out  of  all  those  we  have  been 
supposed  to  help.  The  whole  world  is  hu- 
man and  In  need. 

I  do  not  feel  from  reading  past  history 
that  I  have  in  the  least  no.  not  the  smallest 
atom  if  the  average  can  figtire  so  small  an 
amount,  debt  toward  these  hungry  aggres- 
sors— they  have  never  been  called  on  to  give 
us  any  assistance,  but  have  well  been  prac- 
ticed In  the  cry  of  "wolf."  and  I  think  this 
a  big  Injustice  to  those  of  us  who  have  lived 
in  these  wonderful  United  States  and  have 
claim  to  it  as  their  beloved  country. 

I  should  think  they  would  be  satisfied 
that  we  saved  their  necks  and  forget  about 
their  vacant  bank  rolls.  If  we  are  going  to 
make  a  people  more  comfortable  and  give 
them  the  benefits  of  additional  financial 
heip  (I  didn't  know  there  was  a  surplus), 
as  we  have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost,  because 
I  thought — our  Government  needed  the 
help — well  lets  take  weekly  trips  around 
some  of  the  districts  In  even  a  city  the  size 
of  Toledo,  you  can  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  money 
Just  giving  some  of  the  poor  little  children 
the  mere  necessities  of  life.  Shame  on  all  of 
us,  and  doubly  shame  on  those  who  make 
these  unfair,  un-American  decisions. 
Where  is  our  patriotism? 
All  the  dates  one  cannot  remember,  but 
one  date  I  do  remember  and  so  do  you.  July 
4.  1776.  Something  worthy  to  remember. 
Declaration  of  Independence.  This  war 
fought  against  whom?  The  very  country 
who  has  In  the  past  caused  us  untold  misery 
and  heartache.  Refresh  your  minds,  read  it 
again.  If  you  have  been  too  busy  to  give  this 
megaorable  day  a  thought,  take  a  little  time 
out,  walk  over  the  premises  where  you  have 
the  privilege  of  habitating  these  days,  due  to 
the  votes  of  the  American  people,  and  then 
examine  your  conscience.  We  want  proper 
representation  and  when  things  are  of  no 
small  consequence,  we  want  a  voice  as  is  otir 
birthright. 

The  one-sided  musterlng-out  allotment, 
$700  to  their  boys.  8300  to  o\xn  who  went  Into 
the  mess  to  help  them,  and  the  American 
soldier  who  won  the  war  and  saved  at  least 
what  they  still  have  left,  and  stopped  the 
guns  from  firing  over  the  very  beadi.  bow 
thankful  they  should  be.  without  asking  for 
more.  Certainly,  evenly  divided  would  bo 
griping  enough,  but  to  be  more  than  doubled, 


who  does  these  terrible  things  to  the  Ameri- 
can people?     Someone  Is  to  fault. 

Well,  for  the  future  that  lies  ahead,  for 
those  who  will  live  after  we  have  paid  our 
call,  and  for  the  marvelous  heritage  which 
our  forefathers  left  us,  do  somethUig  about 
this  loan,  or  gift.  whUe  there  is  still  time  left, 
granting  them  so  much  for  the  mere  asking; 
they  may  decide  It  would  be  t>etter  to  live 
here  In  some  not  too  long  a  time;  they  may 
demand  this  gift,  who  knows;  asking  gives 
them  M.OOCOOO.OOO— what  If  they  should  de- 
mand? 

Take  action.  Immediately. 
Yours    very    truly. 

Blanche  V.  VALKjcrnr. 


STOP  THAT  LOAH  TO  ENGLAKD 

Congressman  Homex  A.  Ramet, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

Stop  that  loan  and  fast.  I  have  never  heard 
anything  like  It.  Never.  Till  my  dying  day 
anyone  that  has  anything  to  do  with  promot- 
ing or  signing  a  $4,000,000,000  loan  to  Great 
(?)  Britain  will  be  on  my  blacklist  for- 
ever, and  I  will  work  and  connive  to  oppose 
him  in  everything  he  does,  so  help  me  God. 
and  I  do  love  my  God. 

I  pick  up  the  paper  this  morning  and  there 
staring  me  In  the  face.  "The  United  States  To 
Loan  Great  |nutsl  Britain  $4,000,000,000." 
My  only  comment  was  "Suckers  again,"  and 
all  the  people  In  the  car  that  I  ride  to  work 
with  felt  the  same  way.  so  It's  not  Just  me. 
Why  shoulu  we  do  that?  We  only  paid  for  the 
war  for  them;  they  never  paid  the  debt  from 
the  last  war;  in  fact,  they  didn't  even  try. 
Words  that  ran  through  my  brain  were  those 
of  Winston  ChurchlU;  "I  have  succeeded. 
The  United  States  Is  in  the  war."  We  should 
help  that.    No;  we  should  not. 

Should  I  pay  a  high  income  tax  so  we  can 
give  them  a  loan?  No;  I  wlU  not.  I'll  quit 
my  Job  and  let  the  Government  support  me 
for  awhile.  I'm  as  good  and  better  than  they 
are.  Besides,  there  are  too  many  people  in 
my  own  country  that  need  help:  what  about 
the  people  in  the  South,  who  can't  read  or 
write?  The  hlU-billies,  as  they  are  called, 
and  why.  who  have  been  left  alone  to  live 
in  poverty,  with  no  schools  for  miles  around, 
living  In  shacks.  Why.  because  they  haven't 
been  taught  to  live  decent — we  don't  have 
the  money  to  launch  such  a  big  project.  WeU, 
let's  start  there,  Mr.  Ramet.  the  British  are 
smart  enough  when  they  can  get  a  $4,000,- 
000.000  loan  from  people  who  haven  t  got  the 
money  to  help  our  own.  Speaking  of  the 
last  large  sum  of  money  we  lent  Britain  In 
the  last  war  (World  War  I),  what  are  we 
doing  to  help  Finland? 

Something  else  that  crossed  my  mind: 
What  about  the  general  conditions  of  the 
colored  people  in  my  country.  Have  we 
treated  them  right?  We  have  not.  and  we 
are  the  ones  who  brought  then*  away  from 
their  homes  In  chains.  Yes;  I  said  In  chains. 
I  protest  that  loan  and  it  better  be  stopped 
(there  are  millions  like  me,  too),  and  to  a 
practical  mind  that  Is  a  lot  of  votes  In  any 
man's  language. 

Another  thing  that  made  my  American 
blood  tx)ll  (the  loan  made  It  overflow)  was 
an  article  In  the  paper  the  other  night  with 
the  list  of  "mustering  out"  pay  for  our  sol- 
diers as  compaied  with  our  allies.  And  our 
soldiers  are  the  ones  who  won  the  war,  too. 
and  not  the  bloomln"  "limes."  Guess  who 
was  at  the  bottom?  The  United  States  cf 
America,  the  land  of  wealth  and  enterprise. 
I  bowed  my  head  in  shame.  But  wait,  this 
is  even  twtter.  Guess  who  was  at  the  top. 
Poor,  poor  England.  Yes:  the  people  who  are 
asking  and  getting  (over  my  dead  body)  for 
a  $4,000,003,000  loon.  They  are  giving  their 
soldiers  $700  compared  to  our  $300.  That  Is 
not  right.    Do  you  think  so? 

I  am  not  going  to  buy  a  "hot  dog"  and  pay 
for  a  steak  so  I  can  help  give  our  soldiers 


$300  and  they  can  pay  theirs  $100.    I  think 
too  much  of  our  GI's. 

I  love  my  country  and  I  think  it  is  won- 
derful to  live  here,  but  the  things  the  servaute 
of  the  people  are  trjrlng  to  put  over  on  ue  la 
making  me  sick  to  my  stomach. 

Let  us  stop  that  $4,000.000  000  lo«n  to 
Britain. 

Sincerely. 

Makt  a.  CxnuuN. 

Toledo.  Ohio.  I 


Address  of  Hon.  '^-r-  Hir-v,  ,,;  Ark..r-ias, 
on  Transpt'Ttak  oa  PrtfitUraj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

liJN.J.FLRCYF.^EST 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVKS 

Wednesday,  December  12,  1945 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  desire  to  include  here  the  text  of  an 
address  delivered  this  morning  by  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Harris]. 

The  address,  delivered  before  the  New 
York  State  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Ship- 
pers and  Receivers  A.'^sociation  in  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y..  follows: 

I  am  pleased  with  the  opporttuiity  you 
have  afforded  me  tn  lay  t>efore  such  a  repre- 
sentative body  of  users  of  transportation  some 
of  the  considerations  that  have  infiuenced 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  undertake  an  Investigation  of  trans- 
portation problems,  for  we  in  (Congress  know 
that  shippers  and  transportation  agencies 
must  face  these  problems  In  tlie  long  and 
difficult  period  of  readjustment  tto  an  econ- 
omy of  peace.  And  we  have  already  found 
that,  in  more  ways  than  one,  settling  down 
to  peace  Is  a  harder  Job  than  setting  up  for 
war. 

I  am  not,  in  any  sense,  repi-esenting  the 
committee.  Any  opinions  that  I  may  express 
are  my  own  and  are  not.  neoessarlly.  the 
opinions  of  any  other  member  of  ciu-  com- 
mittee. 

Our  committee  is  composed  of  some  of 
the  ablest  men  In  Congress.  They  think  for 
themselves  They  differ  widely  on  many 
questions  but  there  Is  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion among  them  on  one  point.  We  believe 
that  transportation,  from  the  over-all  view- 
point— ^raU.  highways,  water,  air — has  only 
one  mission  and  that  Is  service  to  the  public. 
It  Is  not  an  end  in  itself  It  is  an  Instrument. 
If  It  becomes  inefficient  through  its  own  errors 
or  throtigh  mistakes  of  regulatory  bodies, 
or  fails  throtigh  neglect  in  Congress,  the 
whole  public  suffers. 

And  we  should  never  forget  who  the  real 
owners  of  transportation  are.  Among  those 
who  suffer  through  financial  default  due  to 
break  down  In  our  transportation  machinery 
arc  the  policyholders  In  hundreds  of  life- 
insurance  companies,  depositors  in  thou- 
sands of  savings  banks  and  other  holders 
of   transportation  securities. 

The  approach  then  of  our  committee  to 
the  solution  of  these  perplexing  problems 
stems  from  solicitude  for  the  users  and  the 
real  owners  of  transportation  facilities. 
And  when  we  have  said  that,  we  have  said 
practically  the  whole  American  public. 

THE    DCCtARED    POLICT    OF    CONCaXSS 

These  considerations  Influenced  Congre» 
when  It  wrote  the  following  declaration  of 
policy  as  the  preamble  to  the  IVansporUtion 
Act  of  1040.  as  we  sought  to  paM  an  act  that 
would,  and  I  quote: 


ri:\!M\   T<'  'i'HK  i'oNM:! 
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••Provide  for  fnlr  and  Impartlnl  regulation 
of  all  modes  of  transportation  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  so  administered  as  to 
recovjnize  and  preserve  the  Inherent  advan- 
tages of  each;  to  promote  safe,  adequate, 
•conomlcal,  and  efficient  service  and  foster 
sound  economic  conditions  In  transportation 
and  among  the  several  carriers;  to  encourage 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
reasonable  charges  for  transportation  serv- 
ices, without  unjust  discriminations,  undue 
preferences  or  advantages,  or  unfair  or  de- 
structive competitive  practices;  to  cooperate 
with  the  several  States  and  the  duly  author- 
ised officials  thereof;  and  to  encourage  fair 
v".  and   equitable   working    conditions." 

1  <  perhaps  a  little  presumptuous  for  an 
Arkanaawycr  to  come  up  hero  into  the  great 
Kmplre  State  and  talk  to  you  abovit  trans- 
portation. But  I  see  from  the  nature  of  thla 
organUMtton  that  I  am  not  entirely  out  o( 
my  element.  As  a  boy  I  started  out  aa  an 
Arkan^aa  farmer,  I  was  a  real  farmer  and 
did  not  bfcomo  one  when  I  sought  to  run  for 
cflkoe.  I  rrmembrr  well.  In  the  spring  of  1Q'J3, 
When  I  helped  to  plniu  k  melon  patch  lu 
which  I  was  to  have  an  Important  flnnnclal 
ttUorrMt.  il\i>  ni'st  two  oarluads  of  thoee 
itun>kl*«f<d  Aikiinaaa  n\olons  thul  went  to 
market  tt<  ii\e,     They 

were,  of  d  ,         ,  nmt  ever 

grew  They  netted  me  ««tia,(l7  »nd  with  that 
pruAt  I  was  oiT  that  fall  tu  the  Arkantae  Utale 
Teachers  Coll«*ge, 

■ume  nf  my  poiittrnt  Advfrsarlee  have  been 

mean  ei\ouglt  hi  sny  (hut  a  melon  patch  waa 

•   fur  the  loNN  to  nr  n  of  a 

rntiirr  and  fur  the    i       .  n  of  a 

m<  I     But  enough  (If  my  K>>od 

frii  .  : :  t  .„..nora,  I  nm  glnd  to  sny,  think 

otherwise  and  have  sent  me  three  times  to 
VVfi-i  ■  '  n  HI  thtilr  Hepiesrntnllve,  It  U 
npl  iien  il\»t  I  iliil  ihim  thin  meeting 

by  wtty  ut  WnMliliib'  irloade 

ujf  melon  rUut* 

Anothrr  rlri\nn»tiuire  givps  n\r  m 

right  to  tcilK  to  youi'  gnitip,  Yuu  ni<  •  m)..<<k<'(I 
in  the  shipping  Hiul  mnrkeliiig  of  the  fniin 
prodttetN  that  >(iiir  hllUldpii  mid  vitlleya  ylPhj 
M  botllitlfully'  Otir  hllla  nnd  vitlleyn  in  Ai' 
kntiana  ulao  yinid  n  hoiintirul  pioUuee.  If 
the  Mini  of  your  b««nutlful  Kingpr  Lnkp  aprlltm 
ptihaitcea  the  ««ri>etnee«,  glamor,  and  poteti* 
oy  of  your  grnpe«,  we  can  also  rlniin  tor  our 
rorn  a  ct>rtnln  enhancement  of  dnairnhlllty 
due  to  our  nuMmllntht  What  our  moonahlnn 
does  ti>  imr  roru  lu  Arkiuiana  produces  n  rr« 
•uit  wi  .  .1  r.uornbly  with 

what    i!  •  1   !    ymir    iirnpes, 

I  have  heard  it  luUd  that  our  Arkanaa*  white 
mule,  which  teoUs  upon  our  cum,  pucka  a 
healthy  kick. 

T»  ANSI  OUT  ATtOM  It  A  TOOt 

It  ta  not  about  the  products  that  thr  mnn* 
of  your  aaerKlation  cimvoy  and  market 
lo  the  peoplp  Uui  about  the  me«! 
throuith  which  that  ovmvrynnce  u 
that  I  wiiuUl  Npnk  to  you  today.  That  mech- 
aiUnm  u  III  niiviiy  foinia.  Oniuptng  It  all  to> 
gether  we  call  111  transportation.  From  the 
■trndpolnt  of  the  user,  transportation  Is  a 
■tngle  imptemrnt.  It  Is  a  tool.  It  Is  created 
no'  for  Itself  but  for  the  u»o  of  others.  It 
must,  of  courae.  under  our  system  of  free 
enterpiUe  not  only  pay  for  Its  keep  but  pay 
a  prunt  to  those  who  supply  the  capital  tu 
create  it  and  keep  it  running. 

But  transportation  must  serve  the  public 
first  and  Its  own  Interests  second.  It  Is  that 
public  service  and  not  the  self-interest  of 
the  agencies  of  transvwrt  that  influences 
Congress  lu  Its  upproach  to  transportation. 
It  Is  from  the  utandpolnt  of  predominant 
public  Interest  that  we  must  exp«ct  the  agen- 
rip«  r(  transport  and  the  ij-.-h  ;  f  transport 
t  i.roach     tholr    probi   :.  Unless    we 

jouui> — the  Conio«'>-'-  -isi^i   i;-'   i''    ■■  ■'       •■• '< 
every    possible    nu,;;.       i     r.  ;  u      : 
Uitereattopubllcne.il-  .v;,,.!  s,  ,,■.•;:  ;,.  <:   .; 
ao.  we  will  get  nowi.  i . .,     .i-.   i.  v.   .     .  .i 

in   the   vacuum  cii        .  :>        :. 


groU()s  without  strict  regard  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  is  merely  empty  phrases  and  mean- 
ingless  words. 

When  the  Honorable  Clamcnci  P.  Lia, 
chairman  of  our  committee,  Introduced  last 
July  a  resolution  calling  for  a  thorough- 
going survey  of  postwar  transportation,  he 
made  a  comment  before  the  House  that  so 
brilliantly  pictures  the  situation  that  I  can 
do  no  better  than  to  quote  him  here, 

'This  problem,"  said  Mr.  Lea,  ••is  vital  be- 
cause transportation  Is  the  connecting  link 
between  our  producing  machine  and  the  con- 
suming public.  Without  adequate  economi- 
cal truiusportatlon  our  whole  economy  can  hog 
down,  no  matter  how  much  energy,  wisdom, 
and  capital  Industrial  executives  may  put 
Into  the  other  phases  of  reconversion  from 
a  war  economy  to  an  economy  of  peace. •' 

He  pointed  out  further  that  failure  to  pro- 
vide a  legislative  remedy  to  meet  the  needa 
of  our  tranaportatlon  system,  or  failure  to 
focus  the  thought  of  leaders  In  the  transpor- 
tation field  upon  their  own  responsibility, 
kpart  from  legisiutlon,  can  prolong  for  many 
yeara  thin  Nut  ton 'a  period  of  reconvoraion. 
And  he  truly  said  that  It  might  even  throw 
our  whole  eoonomy  into  chaoa, 

Ae  one  member  of  the  aubcommlttoe  that 
will  condtirt  this  inquiry,  I  onn  assure  you 
that  we  will  devoto  nil  the  time  knd  all  the 
energy  that  la  ntOMa«ry  to  the  proMoutton 
of  our  study.  We  hope  and  expeot  to  hnd 
the  anawera  to  same  of  the  problems  that 
are  prr|)iexiitg  to  you  aa  useia  and  p^ 
of  tmiiaportution  Theaeaameproblrn 
likewise  perplexed  the  tiaem  and  proviurra 
of  tranapurtHtlun  tlirouKhuia  the  Nation  but 
we  do  not  know  what  nil  of  those  problems 
are,  We  do  not  know  how  they  meitaurit 
up  in  your  Job  nf  meeting  the  deinands  of 
the  publlo  you  Mrv«,  We  cmi  only  nnU  out 
what  thoM  problem*  are  from  you  und  wn 
want  to  know  how  you  look  upon  them  and 
from  What  angles  you  approach  U\pm, 

MOT  TO  aiWatTI  INTIMTATI  30MMBRCI  ACT 

Let  It  be  uiuleriitond,  howivff,  that  we  do 
not  expect  to  rewrite  the  «hnle  Interstate 
t'liinineiee  Art,  We  believe  Uiai  we  can  do 
a  pretty  thorough  Job  within  the  statutory 
franiewiirk  that  hna  been  cr^aled  over  the 
years  that  law  haa  been  on  our  atntuto 

Yuu  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  ihnt  the  expan- 
sion of  the  services  nf  the  i  nwrr  forma  of 
tranaportatlon  and  the  vast  changes  thui 
hn\P  taken  place  recently  in  our  r; 
have  niadp  much  of  this  ftamowork  > 
Indeed,  obaoleaoenoe  set  in  nutnv  >etua  be- 
fore the  war  but  just  na  that  catastrophe 
has  opened  up  htw  vlaias  in  ni«nurnrtiiiing, 
H  haa  also  opened  new  vistaa  in  traiidporin- 
tiun  and  hai  multiplied  and  mafnintd  Ita 
p^)blems. 

The  Oongreaa.  In  view  of  the  tlirnincanee  of 
tranaportatlon  to  nil  of  our  i  en- 

deavor to  iipply  tt'clf  m  A  Bti<  ob- 

jective fashion  to  fltullng  the  right  nnawera. 

In  dealing  with  i\  matter  of  this  kind  we 
should  be  atatesmen  and  foritrt  locnl  and 
regional  Interests  and  hope  the  people  who 
appear  before  us  with  their  recommendations 
will  do  likewise. 

If  we  are  to  be  representatlvaii  of  all  of  the 
people  we  must  expect  the  people  whom  we 
serve  to  forget  eelf-intereat  when  they  ap- 
proach  common  problema.  We  grow  the 
nneat  melona  and  corn  and  cotton  In  the 
world  In  Arkansas,  but  if  you  here  in  New 
York  can't  get  them,  due  to  a  break-down  in 
transportation,  we  both  sufter.  What  we 
need  from  you  I  wouldn't  know,  but  there  are 
other  States  that  are  less  lnde]:«ndent  than 
we  are.  and  I  am  sure  my  people  will  wish  me, 
as  their  representative,  to  act  also  as  your 
representative  in  my  approach  to  this  in- 
quiry. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  I  have  an  open 
I  i  5     n  prepared  to  find  that 

^  ■  .c  v.c    i  i  iicld  a  few  years  ago  on 

t ;  .msportatlon  may  be  quite  erroneous  when 


I  have  exi^lned  all  of  the  facts  Inherent  In 
the  new  cfinditions  that  surround  our  pres- 
ent transpKirtatton  problems. 

We  frequently  hear  our  transportation  fa- 
cilities in  this  country  described  as  a  trans- 
portation system.  Magnificent  as  these  fa- 
cilities arok  however,  and  tremendous  as  may 
be  their  achievements,  It  is  not  true  to  de- 
scribe thetn  as  a  system. 

What  we  have,  in  fact,  is  a  far-fiung  con- 
glomeratl(3n  of  transportation  systems  and 
Independeht  agencies.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  enormous  variety  of  needs,  geographically 
and  econoinlcally,  which  these  sy:=tem8  have 
been  creatied  to  meet.  It  Is  also  due  In  part 
to  the  fact  that  each  system  and  each  mode 
of  transportation  has  grown  up  under  our 
system  of  |free  competitive  enterprise  largely 
through  the  inspiration  of  competition.  This 
competltldn  has  been  not  alona  that  of  the 
enterprisefs  who  have  created  our  transport 
agencies.  |n  many  cases  a  mushrooming  and 
owth  has  been  stimulated  by  in- 
tltion  among  geoiraphic  and  eco- 
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Let  me  Idevote  a  few  moments  to  the  task 
of  laying  before  you  some  of  the  factora  that 
give  this  transportation  problem  of  ours 
auoh  oonj>elllng  interest  to  both  the  people 
and  the  (Lngrtas, 

The  hinory  of  the  eoonomlo  progreaa  of 
the  worldlla,  in  a  very  large  senae,  the  history 
of  the  dewlopment  of  transportatlon->-cheap 
efnciept.  You  men  know  that  the  thing 
II  dewrmlnes  your  ability  to  do  buainesa 
prontnhlyjiB  the  extent  of  your  market,  Tu 
nil  buslnm  enterprlae  the  business  of  the 
transportitlon  has  an  importance  exceeded 
by  no  otlvpr.  It  la  tranaportatlon,  ai)d  only 
transportition,  thnt  determines  the  extent 
uf  the  mirktt  o(  any  buainvM, 

Now  wltit  havt  wa  at  this  time  In  the  wny 
nf  fnolllllla?  We  have  10,600  miles  of  nav- 
tgnble  inland  waterways  served  in  peacetime 
by  more  «hnn  11,000  vessela.  At  the  brgiii- 
hing  of  t|e  war  thert  were  more  thnii  1,000 
inilea  of  c^nstul  and  interooastnl  water  routta 
oumuetini  with  rail  and  higlu^  a. 

There  Ire    l.aoa   railroad    c>  -,   «t 

which  111  are  class  I  roada  operaiing  Jiiotmo 
iiiiiee  of  )rlvately  owned  tracks  nnU  th'U* 
KHiida  of  termlnnU,  freight  depots,  repair 
aliopa,  ant  other  supplementary  and  main* 
tchunoe  f  icllltlea, 

While  \\  lOlB  thla  country  had  less  than 
111  (too  m||ea  of  hnrd<kurfnce  highwnyi,  we 
hnv«  nearly  ona  and  ona*hntr  million 
'  •<  of  aueh  roada,  MO.OOO  milea  of  which 
have  been  built  with  Federal  aid.  Operating 
over  theed  highways,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  wera  80,800  trucking  companlea  nnd 
more  tha^  I, SOU  motor-bus  oompanlea,  tu« 
gether  u|*rntlng  5,000.000  tehlde*. 

Also,  th  »re  are  8,000  alrporta  m  the  United 
Blntea  ant  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
has  plana  for  8,000  more.  There  are  nearly 
85.000  ml  ea  of  lighted  airways. 

Then,  tno.  there  Is  an  extenalve  network 
of  pipe  llnea,  expanded  greatly  during  the 
war.    It,  loo.  la  a  factor  to  ba  reckoned  with, 

Oolng  lack  to  the  hlghwaya,  we  have  to 
conalder,  ks  a  moat  Important  competitive 
force,  mlllona  of  motor  vehicles,  privately 
owned  and  operated,  trucka  and  paaaanfat 
care,  J 

All  of  these  fncllltlea  have  demonatrated 
beyond  question  their  ability  to  serve  our 
people,  "Ihey  must  continue  to  do  this  and 
perform  eien  more  aatisfactorlly  tfian  in  the 
past.  Ou^  only  hope  is  that  our  regulatory 
system  and  our  statutory  framework  may  be 
perfected  to  aid  them  In  thla  effort.  Our 
aim  shalllbe  to  prevent  unbridled  competi- 
tion betii^en  private  carriers  and  common 
carriers  aid  among  common  carriers  them- 
selves, frotn  destroying  the  value  of  this  fine 
instruraeiit. 

PCOPLE'b  HUGE  BILL  rOR  TRANSPOITA'nOlf 

The  people  have  a  huge  Investment  In  their 
transportation  lastrviment  and  they  pay  • 
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buge  bill  for  Ms  use  and  maintenance.  They 
are  paying  not  only  throiigh  direct  charges 
but  also  through  taxation.  They  have  paid 
this  bill  In  the  past  without  serious  com- 
plaint because  they  know  they  must  have 
the  service.  Prom  farm  and  from  factory  a 
stream  of  produce  flows  through  the  channels 
provided  by  transport  and  Uiis  sUeam  must 
never  stop  or  we  would  starve  and  freeze  and 
di&appear  as  a  nation. 

The  slM'  of  the  transportation  bill  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  paying  is  sug- 
gested by  ovu'  approprla  lions  for  roads. 
Blnce  tlie  passage  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Act  of  1916.  approximately  three  and  three- 
quarter  blllloi\s  of  dollars  have  been  author- 
ised by  Congreaa  for  expenditure  on  Federal 
highways.  This  Includes  one  and  one-half 
billions  authorlaed  last  fall  for  expenditure 
during  the  first  postwar  years.  The  over-all 
cost  of  our  highway  system  hss  never  been 
MCerUlned  but  the  figure  is  very  large.  Add 
to  the  three  and  three-quarter  billions  au- 
thorised for  Federal  nld.  the  Bute,  county. 
»nd  City  funds  thnt  have  been  expended  on 
•trtaU  and  highway  and  ttM  flfwt  wUI  run 
up  Into  alinoal  sAUuni  imI<«)  proportlona. 
But  whatever  it  coeu  I  high- 

way usei  a  conalder  the  i .  wuith 

While  foi  they  are  sUll  as>  ing  (ur  more, 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  further  ata- 
Mstlcs.  I  have  dwelt  on  ihe  road  aiiuatlun 
because  I  nsaume  that  la  yuvir  predomllMUit 
intereat.  but  1  will  aak  you  to  thUlk  OC  tlie 
billions  of  private  capital  that  havt  fow 
Into  the  runktiuctlun  of  iiie  loadbada,  term- 
tnala,  and  uther  baaio  faolUties  uf  our  rail 
llnea  and  the  other  blllluna  that  have  gone 
Into  the  rolling  stock  uf  thoae  lines.  I  will 
•bn  ask  >ovi  to  think  of  the  mlllltms  that 
bava  been  s|)ent  by  ptUrrxl  and  Iim<sI  gov- 
tnMMOta  for  alr-line  <>d  the 

MUlMa  of  axptnUitura .a.iiodiate 

prospect. 

You  ^'  "  ''''  '^  •"''  think  clearly  through 
thaaa  >  ra,  «hnt  our  greatest 

Wa  muai  I'    '      16  aervloea  pto> 
.'ilvattetplts    '  Me  to  l>e  nvMll* 

able  to  the  uaera  of  iri<>  'ey 

must  compete  «ith  tic    <  "e, 

Intereat 'free,  (io\«<rninpni  cuioiai  m  other 
facilities.  If  we  CHiinoi  silve  UUs  pruhlent, 
Wf  nuiat  face  the  alternative,  Thai  alter- 
native  la  i'  nut 

Traitapoi  nuist  anl  will  rontlntie  aa 
A  aWTtoe  to  the  people.  Vou  will  never  see 
»  alfn  plastered  on  the  (iM>r  of  n  i»nruad 
station  on  any  of  our  trunli  lines.  ad 

has  b««n  itaaad  down  b)  ita  owoptp  A 
wareheuat  tM  fO  out  or  l  uaiiteM  whenever 
It  tAda  It  UnpratUBlr r      A  far. 

Wiy  making  hoi  tenu  .  -nr  up  nnv 

time  It  wishes.    The  stp  >meice 

throtigh  our  tran-P"'^'"'  ■■■   cannot 

stop.     It    mtiat  c  ate  enter- 

prist  or  b'oome  a  uuvernn  ri  '  ttvtty, 

TMS  aOAB  TO  aocuii'^M 
I  can  hear  aoma  who  do  not  think  through 
thla  problapn  aay  w'^ai?^    This  view 

la  Tary  narrow.  ^   that  so  long  sa 

trucks  nnd  raUroada.  bus  liiea  and  air  lines, 
roll  and  (ly.  we  don't  care  what  happens  to 
other  elements  of  our  busi  teas  fabric.  But 
there  is  mvich  more  to  this  picture  than 
meets  U\e  ;ag^«  blinded  by  self-lntereet. 

If  you  MMWfie  the  history  of  countries  that 
have  gone  ovar  to  eoctalism,  you  will  aae  what 
I  mean.  The  first  step  is  the  aoclallMtlon  of 
transportation  and  communication.  Wa  see 
In  England  today  that  almost  Arat  on  the 
program  of  the  new  soclalis'  ic  government  is 
the  natlonallrstlon  of  transport.  A  few 
days  after  iho  goromment  took  over  the 
banks.  It  took  oe«r  domaatlc  air  lines.  I  warn 
you  that  what  is  happenlni  in  England  can 
happen  and  wUl  happen  here  if  privately 
financed  transporutlon  goei  t>ankrupt  in  lt,s 
\UM<iual  competltlTa  race  with  Oovemment- 
aldad  tnaaport. 


Lefs  assume  that  the  Ckivernroent  can 
operate  the  business  of  transporUUon  as 
cfUclently  as  private  enterpiise.  Lefs  assume 
that  your  trucks  will  roll  as  effectively  for 
you  if  directed  by  a  buresu  In  Washington  as 
when  directed  from  your  ofBcc.  I  doubt  this 
but  It  is  possible. 

But  what  are  you  going  to  say  alMUt  turn- 
ing over  to  politicians  the  largest  single  tmit 
of  purchasing  power  to  be  distributed  by  men 
who  hold  their  jobs  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
political  party?  This  obviously  could  lead  to 
totalitarianism. 

What  are  you  going  to  say  al)out  adding 
S. 000 ,000  transport  employees  to  the  Federal 
pay  roll?  They  will  vote.  They  will  want 
new  pension  schemes.  They  will  be  in  the 
driver's  cab.  They  will  run  yovir  business 
because  they  will  run  the  Oovemment. 

How  long  can  Industry  and  agricultvirc  exist 
aa  free  enterprtaes  with  such  a  set-up? 
There  u  the  answer  to  those  who  brush  off 
thU  problem  with  a  "So  what** 

Arrca  woaLo  WAa  i 
Boma  85  yenrs  ago  wt  oamt  out  of  World 
War  I  with  a  trunaporUtlon  problem  qulU 
different  ttoni  tl\al  facing  ua  today.  Then, 
we  merely  had  to  consider  the  ruilroMds. 
Air  lines  did  not  exist,  MoUtr  vehicles  were 
nut  aeiioiu  competitors,  All  that  we  had 
to  do    '  iiuta  our  rail  tacilltlee 

after  .  Ouvernmant  oparatton 

«hich  had  been  oharaoterlaed  by  Uie  worat 
service  In  tranaportaUon  that  this  country* 
has  ever  seen,  either  before  or  since,  I  seri- 
ously d«iubt  If  anyone  who  had  any  axperl- 
nice  dtirlng  those  dreary  86  months  would 
ever   <  I'late   tin  <-<  l   of   Ouvern- 

nient  n  with  .i;  but  u  ahivei 

0! 

I  ,       job  at  thla  time  in 

much  aimplei,    txoapi  tor  a  brief  perUKt  of 

llif    'f  r'  i. .<...■  t i.i«  11... .f.  has  never  been 

ai>  operation  dur- 

ill  -.Jill  riided. 

>i<  thnt  in  meeting  the 
d>  lapomtlOA  M  A  map- 

In  wt  tpproMh  tht  pmb. 

Imi    '  '  cnnnii' 

tapn  I  ca  nnd  > 

e^  I  part  of  our  rree'enterprise  ayatrin 

11  "-rve  iiapK  by  unrenaoiiing 

(  >ae    uptm    It,   through 

ri  ini|nu..-,Uie  rr^  The  per- 

fi'  •    ui    highway,  i..  >r,  air,  nnd 

pipvline  irnnaportntlon  wm  befond  any- 
thing thnt  the  Ainriienn  paoplt  had  any 
right  tu  ekpe<'t.  Thin  should  be  the  best 
anawsr  that  ran  tv--u.iy  ^  made  to  thoaa 
who  would  force  I  tsilon  Into  Oovtm- 

erdhlp  niiU  I'perntlon. 
o  nne  record  will  amount  to  nuth- 
Ing  na  nn  nrgument  agnlnst  QOYtnUMBI  Op« 
erntion  II  we  do  nut  rompoat  tht  poltn> 
tlally  destructive  elements  of  tratuiportatlon 
Into  A  serviceable  tiH>l.  T)te  Job  will  not  be 
an  easT  one  for  pnrt  uf  thla  implement  will  be 
s>  ■    lite  cnpitnl  which  BMWrt  tarn 

n  of  It  will  be  supporMd  by 

Otiveruineui  mpital  thnt  doea  not  have  to 
•am  a  return  to  inveetora;  the  taxpayers 
provide  this  capital  It  Is  a  problem  simllnr 
tu  thnt  which  fnoed  this  Nation  when  halt 
of  It  was  slave  and  half  of  it  free.  X  am 
optimistic  enough  to  l>elieve  that  we  can 
find  the  nnswer  without  going  through  the 
throte  of  n  soctallstlr  revolution. 

Baareh  for  this  answer  we  wui,    Baarchlng 
for  It  wt  are. 


or  tNOtnav 
Our  suboommltfe  on  transportation  has 
made  much  progress  lu  Its  Inquiry.  This 
has  been  due  In  large  measure  to  the  fine 
cooperation  that  we  have  received  from  fnany 
hundreds  of  users  of  transportation  facilities, 
the  operntnrK  nf  transportation  agencies,  in- 
vestors i:  >rtatlon  securities,  and  econ- 
omlsts—^  •  >  of  and  experts  in  trans- 
porutlon.   We  have  received  a  great  volume 


of  statements,  oplnlonr.  and  oOmmen'i^  in 
response  to  the  re<iue«t  which  Otairman  Lsa 
sent  out.  This  request  went  to  UiousauUs 
of  individuals  and  companlts  Uiroughout  the 
country.  Much  of  the  matr-  .'  w  >  ^vf 
have  received  is  hU;hIy  slgnlflr  'if  -  r 
cal.     It  all  shows  how  alU'  people  are  to 

the  lmporU.nc«  of  this  prctM::.       It  liidl<  atcs 
to  me  that  Congress  Is  on  the  right  •'.>  k 

These  statements  are  now  being  digesud 
and  aual>'zed.  We  expect  to  jiubU^h  them 
for  the  use  of  the  committee.  Uie  Congress 
and  the  public  generally.  This  publication, 
however,  will  not  supply  the  only  basis  for 
action  by  our  oorarolttce  Hearings  will  be 
held  on  any  proposed  legislation  before  It  la 
rep>orted  to  the  Osngreas  for  enactment. 

I  went  you  to  know  that  we  are  making 
this  study  In  your  liehalf.  If  you  have  re- 
ceived the  list  of  suggested  topics  and  have 
not  replied.  It  Is  Important  tc  ua,  as  j-our 
servnnu,  thnt  you  do  so  st  the  enrheet  pas- 
slblrdate.  We  want  to  have  before  us  nil  the 
pertinent  comment  in  time  for  it  to  appear 
In  our  preliminary  publirntlon  If  nny  of  you 
wUh  tu  have  copies  of  the  topic*  atnt  to  you, 
a  request  to  the  committee  nddrsaaed  to  tht 
H(niBe  one*  BuUdlng  will  bring  an  Immedtatt 
reply. 

iNttTiaT  Torica  avMMARiin 

A  brief  BummariBatlnn  of  UitM  iaptw  will 
nerve  to  indicate  to  you  the  UMfOM^Iiatuie 
(if  <<vir  Inquiry  They  are  grouped  under  noie 
main  hendlnga  The  nral  heading  la  N.i- 
llonsl  tinnap  uy  '     tjnder  thla  we 

seek  to  riiKt  V  in  can  reasonably  he 

directed  •  the  atat^ment  of  policy  in 

the  TraiiNi-^  i  ..xon  Act  of  1040. 

The  aerond  heading  la  'Regulation  "  Un- 
der this  we  seek  < 

(a)  Advnntager  intages  of  nepn> 
rait  rt|t  rich  mode  uf 
tranapor* 

(b)  A>  nd    diki.       >  ea    nf    a 

•  liiulr    I'M  l\     fill     n  '  f    inIVl  • 

l> 

I  (   I     ni  I'  •!(  1 1  '  1 

mianion  be  1 1 

'iitiuiik  ouu  poat«ui  lu. 

I         ■■  .ii»t 

I  II  no,  hnwf  by  tfhtnr 
Ita  procedurts,  or  tht  Mtohi 
up» 

8  Whn*  ^ ^f*  >^  '♦'<'  objtetiilo  bt  eoxighl 

by  »urh  '  t 

Id)   T  t  St  all.  to  Which  any 

or   all   ft  iiuin  enrrlnia  should  ba 

txtmpt  tt^um   II 
truat  ntatutea  wi  <  ' 

(Ion  are  under  the  superviaiun  ol  the  regu- 
latory agency. 

(e)  To  what  extent  should  1^rd•rwl  Ouv- 
trtUBtttt  ngenrlen  t>e  |lvrn  r-t-vr-  t>  pro- 
molt  Mtlvllles  of  nmunun  '      t 

(t)  To  Whnt  •  '   rtr- 

rumstancta  are  .       -  be- 

tween different  t    raineia   v  ■  d 

or  desirable    m  ,uy  m  iairm*^  ne 

oarrler;  ui   i  <>  tu  give  the  public  tht 

Inherent  ndv >•>>••»«  of  each? 

(g)  Whnt  do  you  auggeet  to  ooordinnte 
further  our  traBtporution  atenciea,  both 
wiihm  the  aaat  tfpta  and  as  hot  ween  dilfar- 
eut  typaat 

Time  does  not  ptrmit  me  to  go  into  further 
deUll,  I  think  you  will  see  Utat  we  have 
overlooked  very  little.  We  have  de-  '■  ^'\h 
the  subjects  of  finance,  common  o'  •  i>. 
taxation.  Federal  aid,  intaratait  berurii  to 
commerce,  and  the  »ubmarglrval  canler. 

These  BU(g«st«d  topics  are  not  to  bt  ooa- 
Btrued  as  Just  another  questionnaire.  We 
are  quite  sure  thnt  you  nnd  every  uther  bual- 
nataman  In  the  counuy  has  seen  quite 
enough  of  these.  We  have  offered  topics  for 
discussion.  They  are  subjects  for  rommttit. 
If  anyone  has  anything  to  say  on  any  aub- 
ject  not  covered  in  our  docuiBM&t,  he  may 
let  ^iniself  go  In  any  dUt«tlOB  that  he 
chooses  and  be  svire  that  hia  opinions,  if 


a:>ido 


Ai'PrxrHX  TO  THK  (;()X<;r!K-sioNAL  record 


ihey  are  germane  to  the  Inquiry,  will  receive 
our  careful  considerations. 

COMPmnON  A  MATTER  OF  GREAT  CONCERN 

From  what  I  have  said  you  can  rightly 
Judge  that  the  matter  of  competition  gives 
us  the  greatest  concern.  Our  committee  will 
give  much  thought  to  this.  We  have  the  Job 
of  regulating  competition  not  only  between 
agencies  of  the  same  type  but  also  between 
different  types.  We  realize  that  each  mode  of 
transportation  performs  a  special  and  valu- 
able service.  E\cn  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  Furthermore,  each  excels  to 
some  extent  all  of  Its  competitors. 

These  considerations  make  regulation  In 
the  field  of  transportation  an  absolutely  nec- 
essary Government  function.  The  Job  of  the 
Government,  however,  is  not  that  of  either 
punitive  control  or  encroachment  on  the  field 
of  management.  Its  Job  is  to  try  to  assign 
to  each  Qiode  of  transport  the  type  of  service 
for  which  it  Is  most  useful.  We  must  en- 
deavor to  set  up  a  legal  structure  which  will 
preserve  the  inherent  values  of  each. 

Regulation,  of  course,  must  impose  re- 
straints on  carriers.  Sincerely  carried  out, 
with  recognition  on  the  part  of  Government 
agencies  of  their  power  for  evil  as  well  as 
good,  regulation  has  in  It  substantial  bene- 
fits for  the  regulated  agencies. 

A  brief  consideration  of  one  of  the  impor- 
tant aspects  of  competition  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  oi'  the  whole  problem. 

From  1900  to  1920,  except  tor  the  tonnage 
carried  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  by  Inland  and 
coastwise  water  services,  the  railroads  han- 
dled substantially  nil  commercial  freight  and 
passenger  trafllc.  Today,  however,  both  the 
older  and  newer  forms  of  transport  provide 
far  more  efficient  facilities  and  promise  to  be 
of  added  competitive  Importance.  Especially 
Is  this  the  case  with  waterways,  highways, 
and  pipe  lines  m  the  handling  of  fre'ght  and 
busses  and  airplanes  In  the  handling  of  pas- 
sfn^er  traffic. 

Just  before  the  U.st  war  began  the  railroads 
handled  only  53  pc-cent  of  the  total  freight 
tonnage,  contrasted  with  practically  all  of 
It  during  the  early   idOO's. 

Beginning  with  the  advent  of  steam, 
transportation  was  almost  entirely  the  func- 
tion of  the  common  carrier.  Today  vast  ton- 
nage is  transported  by  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers for  their  own  account. 

OBLIGATION    OF    HIGHWAT    USERS 

Those  who  use  the  vast  facilities  that  have 
been  provided  by  the  taxpayers  through  oiu- 
system  ol  roads,  which  is  the  finest  in  the 
world,  owe  to  the  public  the  best  possible 
service  that  can  be  given.  The  same  respon- 
sibility rests  with  all  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation. I  did  not  come  here  to  lecture 
j'cu  on  the  conduct  of  your  business.  I 
think  it  might  be  useful,  however,  to  poii.t 
out  that  some  85  to  9C  percent  of  the  high- 
way haulage  ol  freight  is  by  private  and 
contract  carriers  and  that  only  10  to  15  per- 
cent is  carried  by  the  common-carrier  truck- 
er. Tlie  private  carrier  Is  immune  from  all 
regi-'Iat.on  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  contract  carrier  has  almost 
none.     This  is  as  It  should  be. 

I  personrlly  do  n<Dt  wish  to  see  further  reg- 
ulation of  either  the  private  or  contract  car- 
rier, and  the  situation  is  entirely  In  the  hands 
of  such  carriers.  So  long  as  they  operate 
strictly  within  the  meaning  o*^  the  law  they 
should  be  treated  exactly  the  same  as  any 
other  private  business.  They  should  be  free 
from  snooping  by  Government  agencies  and 
free  from  bureaucratic  meddling  in  their 
management.  ' 

But  when  either  the  private  or  contract 
carrier  steps  out  of  character  and  seeks  or 
accepts,  for  instance,  those  innocent-appear- 
ing return  loads,  he  must  realize  that  he  has 
become,  under  the  law.  a  common  carriers. 
There  Is  no  more  place  in  our  economjwfor  a 
bUck-market  carrier  than  there  is  for  any 
other  black-market  dealing. 


Abuse  of  prlvilegee  by  a  few  can  lead  to  the 
imposition  of  unwanted  and  undesirable  re- 
straints upon  the  many. 

The  members  of  your  association  are  pcr- 
forminc  a  line  service  to  this  Nation.  You 
are  delivering  food  to  our  grent  cities.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  we  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  youi  servants  in 
aiding  you  In  the  performance  of  your  job. 
Wc  do  not  seek  to  become  your  masters.  Fur- 
thermore, we  will  do  everything  la  our  power 
to  prevent  those  who  seek  to  become  your 
masters  from  accomplishing  their  purp>ose. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  reduce  regtilation  to  a 
minimum  and  to  maintain  It  as  a  benign 
service  rather  than  as  a  force  for  the  regi- 
mentation of  ycur  business. 

We  ask  you  on  the  other  hand  to  realize 
that  you  are  a  part  of  what  can  be  a  great 
transportation  system.  If  you  and  the  other 
parts  of  that  system  realize  this  fact,  we 
may  see  a  real  transportation  system  In  this 
country  and  not  a  mere  conglomeration  of 
transport   facilities. 

The  serving  of  self-interest,  failure  to  rec- 
ognize that  interest  as  merely  a  part  and 
not  the  whole  of  any  problem,  cannot  be 
tolerated  in  this  complicated  economy  of 
ours.  The  alternative  is  Just  around  the 
corner — Government  ownership.  CJovernment 
operation,  state  socialism.  In  England  there 
was  no  legitimate  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
service  that  transportation  has  ]endered  to 
the  nation.  It  did  a  Job  under  terrible  con- 
ditions that  compares  favorably  with  what 
transportation  did  for  us.  Yet.  we  find  the 
Government  taking  over  transportation  In  a 
prcgiam  for  Industrial  socialization  which 
reaches  down  even  to  the  land  itself. 

That  is  a  thing  which  we  do  not  want 
to  happen  here.  That  :s  a  thing  which  you 
as  the  operators  and  us?rs  of  transport  can 
help  us  prevent.  The  means  arc  primarily 
in  your  hands,  not  in  ours  as  your  lawmakers. 
We  can  go  Just  so  far.  You  have  the  major 
task.    You  must  make  the  law  work. 


Araenca,  Rusiia,  n.ij  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  S^alii 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  12.  1945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  foremost  labor  leaders  in 
this  country.  Mr.  George  Meany.  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  calls  at- 
tention to  a  most  important  matter. 
Writing  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federationist  fearlessly  .states  that 
the  world  picture  is  discouraging  and 
there  is  serious  doubt  that  our  soldiers, 
sailors  and  workers  are  going  to  have 
the  kind  of  world  they  envisioned,  even 
after  victory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  outstanding  leader 
says: 

By  force,  or  unilateral  action.  Soviet  Rus- 
sia is  exercising  the  prerogatives  of  a  dic- 
tator in  Poland,  eastern  Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  Balkan  nations  and  in  ad- 
dition, assuming  a  dominant  antidemocratic 
position  in  eastern  Asia.  While  screaming 
loudly  against  an  imaginary  western  bloc 
this  same  nation  has  set  tip  a  chain  of 
dominated  states  from  the  North  Sea  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean, 

Mr.  Meany  places  the  American  Fed- 
eration on  record  against  that  kind  of 
international    manipulation    and    says 


forthiighltly,  "Will  never  subm.it  to  gas 
rule,"  so  Ihey  intend  to  speak  out  against 

It, 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  should 
read  this  article,  which  I  Incorporate  as  a 
part  of  i»y  remarks: 

AfiERicA.  Russia,  and  Peacs 
I     (By  George  Meany) 

Tlie  peo|3le  of  America  fought  and  worked 
for  victory  in  the  recent  war  against  Germany 
and  Japan  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  world 
of  peace  leased  on  the  principles  so  clearly 
enunciate*  In  the  Atlantic  Charter.  They 
worked  ai^  fought,  hoped  and  prayed  for  a 
world  in  which  men  would  be  able  to  live 
and  work  toward  a  better  day  for  all  mankind 
wltlicut  tie  eternal  curse  of  war. 

The  soldiers,  saUors  and  workers  of  our 
country  h*ped  that,  by  defeating  these  who 
openly  ana  frankly  made  a  virtue  of  barbaric 
injustice  ^ey  would  be  able  to  build  a  world 
of  peace  on  the  firm  foundation  of  interna- 
tional fair,  dealing  for  all  peoples. 

VfORLD  PICTtJRE  DISCOURAGING 

But  tod|iy.  Just  a  few  short  months  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  we  find  It  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  reconcile  what  we  see  about  us 
with  that  which  we  had  in  mind  when  we 
fought  an<  worked  for  military  success.  The 
world  picture  oCfers  little  promise  for  the 
peace  thati  mankind  ardently  prayed  for  dur- 
ing 6  yeaxb  of  worldwide  conflict. 

We  see  definite  Indications  in  the  Old  Wcrld 
of  a  returfi  to  the  philosophy  that  only  the 
strong  arei  fit  to  rule.  This  time  we  won't 
call  it  na^sm  or  facism.  but  the  victims  will 
recognize  ^he  same  old  methods  of  oppression 
Kid  tyranhy  for  what  they  are — no  matter 
What  name  is  applied  to  the  system. 

By  forcej  or  unilateral  action,  Soviet  Russia 
Is  exerclsihg  the  prerogatives  of  a  dictator 
In  Poland,,  eastern  Germany.  Czechoslovakia, 
and  the  Balkan  nations  and.  in  addition,  as- 
suming a  Idominant  antidemocratic  position 
in  easterii  Asia.  While  screaming  loudly 
against  ani  imaginary  western  bloc,  this  same 
nation  basset  up  a  chain  of  dominated  states 
from  the  Korth  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Square  |hls  sort  of  thing,  if  you  can.  with 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  self-determi- 
nation foil  all  peoples  so  forcefully  expressed 
by  the  late  President  Roosevelt  during  all 
the  years  he  was  leading  an  inspired  people 
to  final  a#id  conclusive  victory.  Reconcile, 
If  you  canj  the  present  situation  in  Bulgaria. 
Yugoslav!^,  and  Rumania — where  millions  of 
people  arel  suffering  and  starving  under  So- 
viet-lmpoied  dictatorships — with  America's 
promise  t|iat  the  right  of  self-government 
would  be  accorded  to  all  nations  liberated 
from  Hitler's  domination. 

The  Arierican  Federation  of  Labor  has 
raised  its  jvolce  in  protest  against  these  op- 
pressions ror  the  same  fundamental  ideals 
of  liberty  land  Justice  on  which  it  protested 
against  tlip  aggressions  of  Hitler  and  Musso- 
lini for  ypars  prior  to  the  start  of  World 
War  II.  We  shall  continue  to  raise  our  voices 
in  protest  J  We  shall  continue  to  fight  for  a 
world  systfem  of  Justice  In  which  right,  not 
might,  wili  govern  relations  between  the  peo- 
ples of  thfe  world.  No  one  need  try  to  tell 
us,  as  ceitain  people  are  telling  American 
leaders  of!  political  life  and  thought,  that 
we  must  iiot  speak  out  frankly  against  the 
evils  we  s^e  in  the  recent  actions  of  Soviet 
Russia,  le^t  such  utterances  "worsen  rela- 
tions" betiR'een  our  two  countries.  That  Is 
ridiculous  nonsense. 

WE'lI.    NEVER    SUBMIT    TO    GAG    RULE 

America^  labor,  as  represented  by  the 
American  ;  Federation  of  Labor,  has  never 
accepted  a|nd  will  never  accept  the  gag  rule. 
We  have  never  and  we  do  not  now  recognize 
that  sllenpe  in  the  face  of  manifest  evil 
Is  a  virtue;  We  know  that  all  history  shows 
the  utter  futility  of  trying  to  correct  wrong 
by  refusin  ;  to  expose  it. 
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We  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
will  continue  to  speak  out  —bluntly  and 
clearly — regarding  undemocn  tic.  unUateral 
actions  by  Russia  In  the  conviction  that 
there  Is  more  chance  of  securing  change  by 
criticizing  what  we  don't  Ilk-;  than  by  re- 
maining mum. 

We  of  labor  also  recognize  that  conditions 
which  Americans  cannot  approve  exist  in 
countries  other  th^n  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia, 
Rumania,  and  the  other  lauls  now  under 
Communist  domination. 

We  firmly  believe  that  all  p<  oples  without 
exception — whatever  their  color  and  what- 
ever the  part  of  the  earth  it  which  their 
homes  may  happen  to  be  located — are  en- 
titled to  the  opportunity  to  d«  velop,  to  gov- 
ern themselves  and  to  strive  lor  better  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Future  peace  depends 
upon  fair  treatment  during  tl.e  years  abend 
for  all  peoples  who  up  to  now  have  been 
ruled  and  exploited  by  other  nations. 

The  philosophy  that  might  makes  right 
has  never  brought  permanent  peace.  His- 
tory tells  us  that  power  politico  cannot  bring 
peace.  Our  own  capacity  to  rememl)er.  even 
for  a  short  time  back,  tells  us  that  peace 
cannot  be  purchased  by  appefsement. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  real  effort  to 
achieve  permanent  world  peace  on  the  basis — 
the  only  p>osslble  basis — of  international 
morality  and  Justice.  The  entire  world  looks 
to  the  United  States  of  Amei  lea  for  moral 
leadership  In  this  effort.  Our  iepres>entatives 
In  Washington  must  accept  thH  challenge. 

TTRANNT  IN  EASTZRN  E"  TIOPl 

To  pretend  that  wc  do  not  know  that  mil- 
lions of  people  in  eastern  Eur  ape  are  today 
victims  of  a  dictatorial  tyrann,'  with  all  the 
old  familiar  trappings  used  by  Hitler  and  his 
mob  would  be  an  act  of  national  hypocrisy. 
Wc  have  nothing  to  gain  by  refu.slng  to 
acknowledge  the  facts  in  regar  1  to  the  lone- 
wolf  foreign  policy  of  Soviet  Ri  ssia. 

Our  Government  must  resist  firmly  all  at- 
tempts to  set  up  spheres  of  Influence  which 
Ignore  the  democratic  rights  of  the  people 
affected.  Only  In  this  way  cin  the  United 
States  make  Its  full  contribution  to  future 
world  pepcc  as  a  major  factcr  In  the  new 
United   Nations   Organization. 

The  American  Federation  ol  Labor  wants 
the  United  Nations  to  be  united  nations  and 
not  Just  a  Jealous  aggregation  of  powerftil 
rivals.  We  are  convinced  that  our  country 
will  gladly  help  to  establish  a  United  Nations 
of  the  world  in  which  demo<Tatlc  liberties 
are  assured  and  the  free  will  of  the  people 
of  each  nation  Is  given  free  opportunity  for 
expression. 

A  great  many  Americans  are  puzzled  today 
about  our  country's  relation:?  with  Russia 
and  our  attitude  toward  the  Communists. 
The  great  majority  are  frankly  unable  to 
decide  what  the  alms  of  the  Soviets  are  and 
what  our  American  program  should  be. 
There  are  many  earnest  citlze  is  who  believe 
that  Russia  is  bent  on  the  t  aditlonal  aim 
of  world  revolution  for  communism  or  on 
a  frankly  Imperialistic  natlona  Ism.  Another 
and  far  smaller  group  assert  hat  "everyone 
is  cut  of  step  but  Russia."  and  that  any 
opposition  to  any  Soviet  aim  is  prima  facie 
evidence  of  fascism. 

Within  the  l.S.000,000  membe-s  of  organized 
labor  there  are  some  of  the  latter.  There 
are  some  actual  and  mental  foreigners  among 
those  millions,  and  as  a  rule  they  make  more 
noise  than  those  in  the  majoity.  Even  in 
those  few  notoriotis  unions  which  are  Com- 
munist-dominated, the  actufcl  number  of 
Communists  is  very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  total  membership.  But  t  le  "Commies" 
do  not  Indulge  in  the  luxury  of  differences 
among  themselves.  They  havs  their  orders 
to  carry  out  and  they-organUe  their  forces 
with  firm  discipline  to  vote  "yej"  or  "no  '  and 
sometimes  even  "yes  "  and  "no  ". 

They  spawn  front  orgariiza -ions  in  great 
profusion.  They  have  paper  citfits  for  every 
one  of  the  scores  of  campaigns  upon  which 


they  are  engaged  at  any  time.  Back  in  early 
June  1941.  they  had  one  called  The  Yanks 
Art  Not  Coming.  After  the  Nazis  broke  the 
Hitler-Stalin  Pact  by  invading  Russia,  they 
became  military  experts  and  demanded  the 
Imniedlate  opening  of  a  second  front.  What 
a  few  days  t>efore  had  been  an  Imperialistic 
war  which  we  should  stay  out  ol  suddenly 
became  a  people's  war  against  fascist  im- 
perialism into  which  we  should  enter  at  once. 

The  Communist  Party  front  organizations 
would  be  useless,  however,  if  there  were  no 
dupes.  This  cciuitry  has  thousands  of  good 
people  whose  hearts  burn  at  injustice  and 
whose  minds  seldom  are  bottiered  by  check- 
ing up  on  facts.  They  are  persuaded  to  sign 
resolutions,  write  their  Congressmen,  join 
organizations,  and  raise  funds  for  the  Com- 
munists to  spend. 

Even  lu  labor  unions  they  use  stooges. 
They  bring  in  resolutions  denoxuicing  op- 
pression of  labor  in  X  Y  Z  land  and,  since 
everyone  in  a  labor  union  Is  against  oppres- 
sion, the  resolution  usually  slides  through. 
Then  the  Daily  Worker  and  perhaps  Pravda 
and  the  Russian  radio  are  apt  to  announce 
that  another  American  latxjr  union  has  de- 
nounced the  reactionary  imperialist  pro- 
gram which  Mr.  Red-Baiting  So-and-So,  is 
trying  to  develop  in  fascist  style. 

Thai's  the  way  they  operate. 

REDS  HIT  TRUMAN  AND  B'mNXS 

Right  now  there  Is  a  Communist  compalgn 
to  extol  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and.  by  subtle 
uifererce.  to  criticize  President  Truman  and 
denounce  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes.  Such 
a  resolution  was  Introduced  at  Paris  by  the 
Russian-dominated  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions.  It  called  on  the  United  Na- 
ttons'  leaders  to  follow  President  Roosevelfa 
objectives  in  order  to  guarantee  the  contin- 
ued unity  among  nations  as  the  sole  guar- 
anty to  the  peoples  of  the  world  of  their 
fre^om.   peace,   and   prosperity. 

That  seems  harmless  enough.  But  Is  it? 
Read  it  in  the  light  of  the  recent  London 
conference.  That  conference  ran  into  a  dead- 
lock. Secretary  Byrnes  had  to  come  home 
and  tell  the  American  people  that  there  was 
a  fundamental  difference  with  Russian  For- 
eign Commissar  Molotov  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "democracy."  Everyone,  it 
seemed,  was  out  of  step  on  this  question  ex- 
cept Molotov. 

The  Communists  have  an  easy  answer  for 
that  one.  They  say  Foreign  Secretary  Bevln 
and  Secretarj'  Byrnes  are  reactionaries.  They 
aJlege  that  President  Roosevelt's  personal 
choice  as  unofficial  Assistant  President  was 
not  carrying  out  his  program.  They  imply 
that  President  Truman  is  being  pushed  by 
reactionary  forces  to  a  position  contrary  to 
that  of  his  predecessor.       ^ 

That  brings  forth  morft'Coramunlst  reso- 
lutions and  deniuiciations.  They  claim  that 
atom-bomb  politics  are  being  played,  that  the 
capitalist  countries  are  trying  to  gang  up  on 
the  Soviet.  Even  though  Britain  is  now  un- 
der a  Labor  Government,  the  Communists 
allege  that  Attlee  and  Bevin  are  becoming 
Tories.  Only  the  other  day  the  British  Com- 
munist Party  came  out  in  the  open  denounc- 
ing Bevln  and  demanding  his  removal.  When 
we  look  over  Bevin 's  record  as  a  trade-union- 
ist and  his  position  against  dictatorships  of 
any  kind.  It  must  be  clear  to  all  that  there  can 
be  no  compromise  between  real  trade-union- 
ism and  a  political  party  which  takes  its  or- 
ders from  Moscow. 

It  is  time  that  our  Government  talked 
matters  over  plainly  with  the  Russians  and 
made  It  clear  that  we  do  not  want  to  push 
them  around  or  let  them  push  us  around. 
We  want  peace,  but  we  don  t  want  peace  at 
the  price  of  having  commissars  giving  orders 
at  the  White  House.  If  the  Russians  are 
sincere  in  their  asserted  desire  for  peace  and 
world  cooperation,  they  ought  to  welcome 
frank  and  sincere  talk  along  these  lines. 

The  greatest  contribution  that  our  Gov- 
ernment can  make  at  this  time  to  the  cause 


of  world  peace  would  be  to  lagr  our  cards 
on  the  table  aud  »ak  Ruasia  to  do  likewise. 

Here  at  home  the  organlBed-lhb<n  move- 
ment also  can  make  a  contribution  to  world 
peac;  by  seeing  to  it  that  Americans  remain 
free.  The  people  of  all  nattoiis  are  looking 
hopefully  to  America  for  leadership — and  not 
because  we  have  more  material  wealth  than 
some  other  nations,  not  because  we  proved 
In  the  recent  »-ar  that  we  could  produce  anrJ 
fight  at  least  on  •  par  with  some  other  na- 
tions, not  becatise  we  have  a  hlgtier  s'cttndaid 
of  living  than  moat  natioi:ifi. 

Tlie  people  of  this  globe  are  looking  to 
America — they  have  confidence  in  America — 
not  because  our  country  bas  more  miUs  of 
railroads,  or  better  highways,  or  more  beau- 
tiful buildings,  or  greater  natural  resources, 
but  because  they  know,  as  we  do,  that  here 
in  America  there  dwells — in  full  glory — that 
almost  intangible  something  that  is  called 
freedom. 

When  the  architects  of  the  structure  on 
which  this  Nation  stands  bised  that  struc- 
ture on  the  principle  that  all  men  are  equal 
and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
inalienab'e  rights  they  broupht  into  being, 
for  the  first  time  In  history,  a  government 
that  gave  substance  to  the  inherent  love  of 
freedom  that  lies  deep  in  the  human  heart. 
The  civilization  which  we  see  all  about  us 
in  America  today  Is  the  work  of  men  and 
women  who  came  to  these  shares  rrom  ail 
parts  of  the  earth  because,  above  all  e!se. 
thev  desired  to  be  free. 

We  must  maintain  our  freedom  here  at 
home.  Unless  we  do.  there  will  not  be  much 
that  we  will  be  able  to  do  for  thoee  lu  other 
parts  of  the  world  who  are  today  crying  out 
against  the  oppression  of  dictatorial  control. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  13  (leolslative  day 
of  Monday,  October  29 1.  1945 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  a.<:k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  on 
the  subject  of  economic  and  production 
goals  of  farmers,  delivered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  GurrEYl  at  a  farmers'  con- 
ference held  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  on  Decem- 
ber 12.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Mr.  CThalrman  and  fellow  farmers,  probably 
Tou  have  never  thought  of  me  as  a  farmer, 
in  snlte  of  my  interert  in  the  family  farm 
at  Slippery  Rock.  But  my  Job  In  Washing- 
ton is  a  kind  of  farming.  I've  been  plowing 
a  legislative  ftirrow  there  for  nearly  13  years, 
and  I  think  that  In  that  time  I  ve  managed 
to  reap  quite  a  little  benefit  for  our  State — 
farmers,  workers,  merchants,  and  all  claaaes 
of  our  people.  In  any  event.  I've  done  my 
utmost  to  plow  a  straight  furrow,  and  by 
that  I  mean  that  the  pcliciea  1  advocate 
back  home  are  the  policies  I  advocate  In 
Washington.  That  may  not  seem  unustial. 
but  you'd  be  surprised  how  many  legisla- 
tors get  a  change  of  heart  after  they  get  to 
Washington. 

I  have  always  felt  that  there  was  onl^  o'  «■ 
proper  goal  for  any  legislator — the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number.  That  may 
seem  like  an  outworn  maxim,  "but  I  submit 
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that  In  this  conlcrence  on  goals  It  Is  well 
worthy  of  your  consideration.  I  suggest  it 
because  it  illuminates  one  side  ol  the  farm- 
er's problem  which  Is  all  too  frequently  for-. 
gott«n,  namely,  that  the  farmer  does  not 
prosper  unless  his  customers  prosper. 

I  cay  this  because  I  have  observed  an  in- 
clination among  farmers  to  look  with  sus- 
picion, distrust,  and  even  downright  hos- 
tility, upon  the  efforts  of  industrial  worlsers 
to  better  their  standard  of  living  through 
labor  organization  and  collective  bargaining. 

You  farmers,  and  the  thousands  of  farm- 
ers you  represent,  are  businessmen.  You  pro- 
duce goods  which  you  sell  in  the  market. 
What  is  that  market?  It  is  the  millions  who 
live  and  work  in  our  great  industrial  centers, 
our  cities  and  towns.  Some  of  them  are  rich, 
others  are  moderately  prosperous,  many  are 
poor. 

You  cannot  gain  anything  by  trying  to  sell 
more  food  to  the  rich.  They  are  already  eat- 
ing all  they  want,  or  all  their  doctors  will  let 
them  eat.  The  moderately  prosperous,  who 
are  able  to  buy  all  that  their  families  re- 
quire, are  in  the  same  situation.  If  you  want 
to  expand  the  market  for  your  products,  you 
have  only  one  place  to  go.  The  poor  do  not 
have  enough  to  eat  because  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  enough.  When  I  speak  of  the 
poor  1  am  not  reterring  to  persons  on  public 
charity:  I  am  referring  to  the  worker  who 
is  struggling  to  raise  a  family,  one  who  has 
to  watch  his  budget  so  carefully  that  after 
he  pays  the  rent  he  does  not  have  enough 
left  to  feed  his  children  properly. 

It  may  be  hard  to  believe  that  in  this  great 
land  of  plenty  there  should  be  a  suljstantlal 
portion  of  our  population  that  doesn't  get 
enci  gh  to  eat.  Yet  the  plain  fact  is  that 
when  the  call  to  arms  went  out  for  the  war 
Just  ended,  26  percent  of  our  young  men 
were  physically  disqualified  for  military  serv- 
ice. That  could  never  happen  in  a  well-fed 
nation.  It  is  is  the  price  we  paid  for  long 
years  of  undernourishment,  particularly 
through  the  depression  of  the  early  thirties. 

The  idea  has  lung  been  fostered  among 
farmers,  by  those  having  axes  to  grind,  that 
the  farmer  prospered  when  wages  in  the 
cities  were  low.  It  was  argued  that  when 
wages  were  low  the  prices  of  manufactured 
articles  the  farmer  had  to  buy  v;ere  also  lew. 
The  argument  omitted  the  essential  fact  that 
when  wages  were  low  the  worker  couldn't  buy 
enough  to  eat,  with  the  result  that  the  farmer 
had  no  market  for  his  goods.  We  all  remem- 
ber, or  should  remember,  how  quickly  unem- 
ployment in  the  cities  was  reflected  in  the 
collapse  of  farm  prices. 

The  relation  of  a  living  wage  for  the  worker 
to  the  farmer's  prosperity  has  been  brought 
out  very  clearly  in  all  the  studies  that  have 
been  made  on  the  subject.  One  of  these,  by 
the  Brookings  Institute,  showed  that  families 
with  $800  annual  income  spent  $400  for  focd, 
that  those  with  $1,300  spent  $500.  those  with 
$1,800  spent  $700,  and  those  with  $2,700  spent 
$900.  There  is  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  a  bill 
\7hich,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  set  a  65  cent 
per  hour  minimum  wage.  I  am  heartily  In 
favor  of  the  legislation  and  am  supporting 
it.  I  point  out  to  you  that,  if  that  legislation 
is  enacted  into  law  and  a  65  cents  per  hour 
minimum  wage  made  mandatory  there  will  be 
no  $800  income  families.  Those  who  are  in 
that  class  today  will  through  the  carrying 
out  of  that  act  get  up  into  the  higher  income 
brackets.  They,  of  cqurse,  will  be  benefited 
by  this.  In  turn,  you  farmers  will  be  bene- 
fited In  that  the  Increased  pay  received  oy 
them  will  permit  them  to  consume  more  of 
the  foods  which  ycu  produce. 

There's  nothing  surprising  about  the  fig- 
ures I  have  given  you.  They  are  Just  what  we 
would  expect,  namely,  that  as  people  earn 
more  money  they  are  going  to  keep  on  spend- 
ing mere  of  it  for  food  until  they  are  able  to 
buy  all  the  focd  they  want. 


The  so-called  conservative  Interests, 
which  are  in  fact  conserving  their  own 
profits  at  the  expense  of  both  farmer  and 
worker,  have  been  telling  the  farmer  for  years 
that  labor  was  a  bugaboo,  a  monster  that 
would  destroy  him.  And  many  farmers  have 
come  to  think  that  labor  is  some  kind  of  an 
imaginary  monster.  It's  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Lalx)r  is  the  boy  down  the  street  who  fills 
your  gasoline  tank;  it's  the  friend  you  have 
in  the  city,  who  has  a  job  in  a  mill  and  has  a 
hard  time  making  ends  meet.  The  millions 
of  Just  such  hard-working  citizens,  taken 
together,  constitute  labor.  When  they  go 
hungry,  the  farmer  goes  bankrupt.  When 
they  prosper,  through  fair  wages  and  working 
conditions,  the  farmer  prospers.  Moreover, 
when  they  are  able  to  buy  enough  to  cat  we 
will  have  a  Nation  that  will  not  have  to  reject 
more  than  a  quarter  of  its  sons  because  they 
are  physically  Incapable  of  defending  their 
country. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  close  relationship 
between  the  farmer  and  the  worker,  or  labor- 
er, in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  their 
interests  are  identical.  They  rise  or  fall 
together.  I  do  so  because  I  wish  to  suggest 
an  Important  goal  for  your  conference, 
namely,  an  earnest  effort  to  enlist  the  farm- 
er's sympathy  in  and  support  for  the  efforts 
labor  is  making  to  better  its  economic  status 
through  proper  and  Just  demands. 

I  am  net  doing  this  on  the  basis  of  sym- 
pathy, or  with  any  hope  of  having  the  aver- 
age farmer  Join  the  picket  lines  in  his  spare 
time,  but  simply  because  as  a  cold  cash  dol- 
lars-and-cents  proposition,  the  farmer  is 
cutting  his  own  economic  throat  when  he 
permits  conservatives  to  persuade  him  that 
labor  is  his  enemy.  The  point  is  that  they're 
both  in  the  same  boat,  and  the  sooner  the 
farmer  realizes  it,  and  acts  upon  that  realiza- 
tion, the  better  it  is  going  to  be  for  the 
farmer. 

Just  the  other  day  the  Committee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development,  at  Chicago,  reported  that 
American  agriculture  faces  a  "slackening  in 
the  rate  of  increase  of  demand."  It  went  on 
to  say  that  "food  demand  does  not  keep  pace 
with  rises  in  family  incomes:  except  for  the 
very  low  income  group,  people  spend  propor- 
tionately less  on  food  as  their  earnings  in- 
crease." 

Note  that  exception.  The  report  makes  it 
clear  that  the  way  to  increase  consumption, 
and  thereby  keep  the  farmer  prosperous,  is 
to  increase  the  earnings  of  the  very  low  in- 
come group.  The  low  income  group  Is  labor. 
Labor  is  fighting  to  Increase  those  earnings. 
If  it  succeeds,  the  farmer  will  benefit.  If  it 
fails,  the  farmer  v/ill  suffer.  What  more  logi- 
cal goal  for  the  farmer,  then,  than  to  help 
labor  to  prosper? 

The  farmer's  problem  is  not  one  of  pro- 
duction. He  knows  how  to  produce.  The 
magnificent  record  of  war  food  production 
speaks  for  Itself.  Year  after  year  the  farmer 
Is  producing  more  focd,  and  producing  it 
more  efficiently.  His  real  problem  is  mar- 
kets. If  enough  people  buy  enough  of  the 
food  he  raises,  his  annual  cash  income  will 
TiEB.  But  they  won't  buy  if  they  don't  have 
the  money.  They're  trying  to  get  it,  these 
customers  of  the  farmers.  They're  trying  to 
get  It  through  union  organization,  through 
collective  bargaining.  If  they  fail,  both  they 
and  the  farmer  go  hungry,  and  the  Nation 
Itself  suffers  through  undernourishment. 

The  farmer  can  help  to  provide  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number,  himself 
Included,  by  giving  his  support  to  the  battle 
his  customers  are  making  for  a  fairer  share 
of  the  wealth  they  produce.  He  must  Iden- 
tify himself  v.rlth  the  Interest  of  his  custom- 
ers, and  do  his  share  in  helping  them  to  win 
their  battle.  That's  a  big  goal,  one  that 
overshadows  all  other  goals  today.  Regard- 
less of  how  he  may  arrange  his  production 
schedules,  regardless  of  legislation  he  may 
advocate  relative  to  farm  prices,  he  Isn't  fac- 


ing his  basic  problem  until  he  raises  his 
sights  much  higher  and  concentrates  on  the 
ultimate  goal — prosperity  for  his  customers, 
the  men  And  women  of  labor,  so  that  be  in 
return  in$y  prosper. 
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HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  13.  1945 

Mr.  CRAVENS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Harold    Fleming,    from    the    Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  November  26,  1945: 
FARADoii  IN  Aluminum  Plant  Disposal 
Policies 
(By  Harold  Fleming) 

New  YoftK. — Anent  the  story  of  surplus  war 
plant  disposal,  encountered  by  the  'flying  re- 
porters" on  their  recent  Nation-wide  trip  and 
discussed  on  this  page  Friday,  the  oddest  and 
biggest  story  of  all  concerns  the  Govern- 
ments war-buUt  aluminum  plants  and  what 
shall  be  clone  with  them. 

The  reporters  talked  with  aluminum  cffl- 
clals  at  Pittsburgh,  home  of  the  Mellon  in- 
terests, aild  here  is  the  way  the  story  works 
out — a  sad  or  a  comicaf  one,  depending  on 
the  viewnolnt.  involving  a  paradox  of  con- 
flicting pqllcles.  the  Inevitable  result  of  fuzzy 
national  thinking  on  the  subject  of  monopoly. 

Present  status  of  the  case  is  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  ruled  that  the  huge 
new  Gcv^rnment-cwned  aluminum  plants 
cannot  bf  sold  to  Alcoa  (Aluminum  Corp. 
of  America ) .  But  there  are  no  other  bid- 
ders. Helice  the  SPA  has  recommended 
subsidies  I  to  other  buyers.  But  President 
Truman  IJas  said  that  the  thing  ought  to  bs 
settled  without  subsidies.  And  while  sub- 
sidles  are  being  discus.sed.  naturally  no  new 
bidders  a^e  likely  to  come  forward.  So  the 
Government  Is  simply  boxed  In  on  all  sides  as 
to  what  t^  do  about  the  plants. 

The  prefeent  chapter  of  absurdities  started  a 
few  year«  ago  when  Thurman  Arnold,  the 
then  hea4  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Departmeiit  of  Justice,  threw  the  book  at 
Alumlnuii  Corp.  with  a  suit  charging  143 
kinds  of  violation  of  the  antitrust  law. 

LECVL  Decision  awaits  plants'  disposal 
But  Altoa's  people.  In  addition  to  being 
smart  mef-chandisers  and  smart  manufactur- 
ers, also  ^re  smart  lawyers.  Having  learned 
their  lessi)n  back  in  1912  in  a  consent  decree 
promising  not  to  violate  the  Sherman  Act. 
they  proceeded  to  make  the  antitrust  law 
their  blblt.  together  with  all  subsequent  re- 
vised versions,  free  translations,  and  higher 
criticisms.  And  the  court,  after  millions  of 
words  of  testimony  had  been  taken,  threw  out 
the  antlfust  case  on  143  out  of  143  counts. 
The  Goifernment  then  appealed  the  case  to 
a  special  court  set  up  because  a  Supreme 
Court  quorum  could  not  be  obtained  on  it. 
This  Bpe(  ial  court  of  review  sustained  the 
lower  cou  rt  on  all  but  one  count — though  an 
important  one.  It  found  that  Alcoa  had  no 
monopoly  of  bauxite,  of  alumina,  or  of  any- 
thing e»:ept — an  important  exception — of 
aluminum  ingot  production,  of  which  it  had 
in  1940  over  90  percent. 

Eut  th«  court's  decision  was  made  in  1E44. 
and  in  the  meantime  the  aluminum  picture 
had  charged  radically,  with  the  country's 
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aluminum  capacity  multiplied  several  times, 
most  of  the  new  capacity  beln;:  Government 
owned. 

The  court  therefore  sensibly  announced 
that  it  would  make  no  final  order  imtll  final 
disposition  should  be  made  of  -.hese  Govern- 
ment plants. 

In  this  connection  it  opined  that  if  Alcoa 
ended  up  with  a  third  of  the  country's  post- 
war aluminum  capacity,  that  wculd  definitely 
be  no  monopoly;  and  if  it  ended  up  with  two- 
thirds,  that  would  not  necessarily  constitute 
a  monopoly — but  might. 

misrepresentation  of  'roUET 
The  scene  then  shifts  to  Washington  and 
the  surplus  disposal  law.  Under  that  law  the 
Department  of  Justice  can  veto  the  sale  of 
any  plant  over  $1,000,000  as  threatening  a  vio- 
lation of  the  antitrust  law.  and  Congress  can 
veto  any  sale  over  t5. 000  030  for  any  reason  it 
chooses.  All  the  aluminum  plants  come  un- 
der these  vetoes,  because  aluminum  cannot 
be  produced  cheaply  except  on  an  enormous 
scale. 

The  Attorney  General  then  riported  to  the 
Surplus  Property  Board  (since  changed  to  the 
Surplus  Property  Administration)  that  it 
could  not  legally  sell  any  of  the  plants  to 
Alcoa — citing  the  covirt's  decision.  This  was 
a  misrepresentation  of  the  ccurt,  however, 
since  the  court  hj.d  not  even  said  that  67 
percent  of  postwar  capacity  wotild  necessarily 
give  Alcoa  a  monopoly. 

Thereupon  SPA  Administrator  W.  Stuart 
Symington  and  RFC  Director  Ssim  Husbands, 
who  had  been  making  mild  efforts  since  Feb- 
ruary to  find  other  buyers,  sent  telegrams  to 
224  companies  encouraging  bids.  But  they 
got  only  three  bites.  Two  of  these,  from 
Reynolds  Metals,  which  had  been  in  the  field 
during  the  war.  and  from  Columbia  Metals, 
newly  formed  to  make  aluminum  on  the  west 
coast,  asked  for  direct  or  indirect  subsidies. 
Reynolds  asked  for  a  5-year  lease  under  which 
the  Government  would  buy  at  15  cents  (the 
present  price)  any  Ingots  not  sold  to  the 
market,  and  the  RFC  would  stand  all  losses 
for  the  first  year  and  85  percent  of  losses  for 
the  second  and  third  years. 

SCBSIDIES  recommended   EXCEPT  FOR   ALCOA 

The  Surplus  Property  Board  thereupon,  on 
September  21.  recommended  to  Congress  di- 
rect or  indirect  subsidies  all  the  way  down 
the  line,  from  bauxite  to  ingots,  for  any  bid- 
der except  Alcoa.  It  recommended  that  the 
Government  get  the  bauxite  from  abroad  for 
these  hoped-for  other  buyers,  and  subsidiae 
the  intermediate  or  alumina  process  for  them. 
Then  it  recommended  5-year  leases,  with  sub- 
sidies and  Government  loss  guaranties,  after 
which  the  lessees  should  get  options  to  buy 
the  plants  at  prices  to  be  based  on  their  costs 
during  the  5-year  lease. 

As  the  baffled  Alcoa  people,  who  had  actu- 
ally built  the  plants  at  no  profit  and  run 
them  for  the  Government,  and  who  stood 
ready  to  buy  some  of  them  without  subsidy, 
direct  or  Indirect,  pointed  out,  this  lease- 
wlth-optlon  plan  would  be  an  open  Invita- 
tion to  extravagance. 

As  they  put  the  consequences:  "What 
would  a  calculating  lessee  •  •  •  do  who 
wanted  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  possible? 
•  •  •  He  would  spend  money  with  aban- 
don to  capture  customers  and  markets  and 
to  create  a  sales  organization  •  •  • 
useful  •  •  •  when  he  purchased  the 
plant.  Sell  below  cost,  drive  Alfcoa  and  his 
other  competitors  to  the  wall,  and  capture 
customers  for  later  use.  The  more  he  spent 
during  the  •  •  •  lease,  the  better.  The 
RFC  would  pay  the  bills.  •  •  •  Extrava- 
gant management  on  Government  money 
would  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  •  •  • 
The  more  he  earns  as  lessee,  the  more  It  will 
cost  him  to  buy  the  plant  under  the  pur- 
chase option;  the  more  he  lores  under  the 
lease,  the  cheaper  the  purchase  price." 

XCI— App.- 


Compa.tae  bkill  Seen  Kt>  lo  Alcoa's 
Position 
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Thursday.  December  13.  1945 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Harold  Plemins,  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  November  28,  1945: 

CoMPrrmvE  Skill  Seen  Ket  to  Alcoa  s 

Position 

(By  Harold  Fleming) 

New  York  — Previous  article  pointed  out 
that  in  the  present  i^npasse  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Government's  aluminum  plants 
Washington  officials  apparently  reflect  a  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  United  States  public 
that  it  is  cheaper  to  pay  a  high  price  (in- 
cluding subsidies)  for  aluminum  than  to 
let  one  corporation  dominate  the  aluminum 
market  by  producing  and  Eelling  aluminum 
cheaper  than  anybody  else  feels  able  to  do. 

At  this  point  it  is  Important  to  look  into 
how  Alcoa  got  its  90  percent  of  th:  prewar 
aluminum  market.  And.  on  the  subject,  the 
district  court's  findings  of  evidence  (on  the 
basis  of  a  houseful  of  documents  submitted 
by,  among  others,  the  liighly  vocal  Thurman 
Arnold)  are  significant. 

The  court  found  that  "anyone  possessing 
the  four  cardinal  tangible  elements  of  in- 
telligence, industry,  courage,  and  money  or 
credit  Is  and  has  been  able  with  confidence  to 
go  into  the  production  of  virgin  aluminum 


•      •      • 


I  and  I  is  now  free     • 


•     since 

the  expiration  of  the  Bradley  patent  In  1909 
•  •  •  to  produce  virgin  aluminum  •  •  • 
no  one  stands  in  his  way  or  so  far  as  has 
been  shown,  unless  armed  with  a  patent,  has 
ever  stood  in  his  way.  of  obtaining  either 
bauxite  or  water  power  or  of  his  producing 
aluminum  therefrom." 

LEPENDED   ON    NO    MONOPOLY   OF   RAW    MATERIALS 

Muscle  Shoals  has  l>een  cited  by  enemies 
Of  Alcoa  as  "something  that  we  do  not  want 
repeated" — but  Muscle  Shoals  is  an  instance 
of  why  Alcoa  held  90  percent  of  the  aluminum 
ingot  output  up  to  the  war.  Ford  wanted  to 
go  into  Muscle  Shoals  in  order  to  make  alumi- 
num. He  finally  withdrew  because  his  engi- 
neers told  him  that,  even  if  he  had  Muscle 
Shoals  power,  he  could  buy  aluminum  ingots 
cheaper  from  Alcoa  than  he  could  make 
them  himself. 

Alcoa,  the  courts  found,  depended  on  no 
monopoly  or  control  of  raw  materials.  As 
Alcoa  ST-id  in  its  recent  answer  to  the  SPB 
report  to  Congress,  "Raw  materials  are  avail- 
able in  unlimited  quantities  at  corrpetitive 
prices.  The  manufacture  of  aluminum  is 
not  controlled  either  by  patents  or  by  secret 
processes. 

"Government-owned  facilities  represent 
the  last  word  in  efficient  equipment.  Govern- 
ment-owned plants  form  the  largest  single 
aluminum  enterprise  in  the  wcrld.  They  a.'-e 
admittedly  in  good  balance  and  capable  of 
operation  on  a  competitive  basis.  The  fact 
that  Alcoa  offered  to  buy  several  of  these 
properties  without  benefit  of  subsidy  or  other 
lavor,  and  operate  them  in  competition 
with  •  •  •  whoever  might  obtain  other 
Government  plants,  is  a  convincing  demon- 
stration that  subsidies  are  not  needed." 

BENErrrs  of  research  available  to  all 
And.  as  the  district  court  said.  "The  aston- 
ishing thing  is  the  great  number  of  witnesses 


who  appeared  •  •  •  competitors  as  well 
as  customers  •  •  •  who  have  completely 
exculpated  Alcoa  from  blame  and  •  •  • 
praised  its  fairness  as  well  as  its  helpfulners 
to  the  aluminum  Industry  •  •  •  its  con- 
sistent policy  of  helpfulness  to  competitors 
and  customers  alike.  The  benefits  of  its  re- 
search •  •  'its  engineering  •  •  • 
have  been  made  available  generally  to  com- 
petitors and  customers  •  •  •  without 
cost.  •  •  •  Alcoa  has  followed  the  prac- 
tice of  txhib*  ali^  to  competi- 
tors and  cus  .ment  and  manu- 
facturing tecluiique  .auci  has  passed  on  to 
such  persons  the  benefits  of  its  experience,  all 
without  charge  to  them." 

Long  and  short  of  the  matter  appears  to  be 
the  fact  that  Alcoa,  with  Telephone,  seem  to 
be  the  only  outfits  which  started  40.  CO.  or  C3 
years  ago  with  virtual  monopoly  of  a  market, 
due  to  patents  and  the  like,  and  have  held 
them  by  the  simple  process  of  keeping  ahead 
of  everytxxly  else  competitively  no  matter 
what  happened. 

As  the  appeals  court  put  it,  "It  was  not 
Inevitable  that  It  I  Alcoa)  should  always  an- 
ticipate Increases  in  the  demand  •  •  • 
end  be  prepared  to  supply  them.  •  •  • 
Nothing  compelled  it  to  keep  doubling  and 
redoubling  capacity  before  others  entered  the 
field.  It  insists  that  it  never  excluded  com- 
petitors; but  we  can  think  of  no  more  effec- 
tive exclusion  than  progressively  to  embrace 
e-ch  new  opportunity  as  it  opened,  and  to 
face  every  newcomer  with  new  capacity  al- 
ready geared  into  a  great  organltatlon.  having 
the  advantage  of  experience,  trade  connec- 
tions, and  the  elite  of  personnel." 

MONOPOLT   CMNFD   BT    OtrTSPACING 
COMPETITORS 

In  Other  words,  the  gist  of  the  matter  seems 
to  be  that  Alcoa  gained  its  1940  mononoly 
by  keeping  ahead  of  potential  competitors. 
In  this  it  has  differed  from  great  hopes  like 
the  United  States  Steel  Co:p..  which  was 
put  together  by  the  Morgan  firm  in  1903 
with  60  percent  of  the  country's  steel-making 
capacity,  only  to  lose  its  posttion  until  it 
was  rescued  from  oblivion  around  1935  by 
Myron  Taylor's  management;  and  the  United 
States  Rubber  and  American  Woolen,  which 
from  a  dominant  position  in  their  respective 
Industries  descended  through  the  process  of 
managerial  stacnation  into  the  bankruptcy 
courts  in  the  1930s.  Alcoa  appears  to  be  in 
this  respect  a  sociological  fluke  or  excep- 
tion. 

This,  however,  may  be  a  result  of  the  fact 
that  the  aluminum  business  is  only  in  the 
narrow-minded  view  of  left-wing  critics  a 
business  where  monopoly  can  flourish.  Ac- 
tually, aluminum  competes  with  virtually 
every  other  metal.  Alcca  has  not  obtained  a 
pound  of  aluminum  ingot  salos  in  60  years 
except  in  competition  with  either  mag- 
nesium on  the  one  hand  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  copper,  or  other  nonferrous 
metals,  or  with  various  kinds  of  steel.  Alu- 
minum markets  in  the  past  50  '^ears  have 
been  gained  from  beginning  to  end  in  direct 
price    ccmpetition    with    other    metals. 

The  housewife  knows  the  competition  be- 
tween alumlnumr  utensils  and  steel-and- 
cnamel  pots  and  pans,  determined  by  price; 
but  this  competition  extends  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  railroad  tracks,  in  which  latter  market 
aluminum  competes  directly  with  stainles 
Eteel.  Every  aluminum  market  today  has 
been  carved  out,  in  straight-out  price  compe- 
tition, of  the  former  market  of  some  other 
metal  cr  material. 

ALUMIKtTM   HIGHLY  COMPEnTtVE  PRODUCT 

And  this  is  obviously  due  to  be  even  more 
true  in  the  postwar  than  in  the  prewar  era — 
that  aluminum  is  a  highly  competitive  prod- 
uct whose  market  can  be  expended  aimcst 
entirely  on  a  pr.ce  basis. 
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Aluminum  competes  with  copper  for  high- 
tension  power  lines;  with  magnesium  for  fafit- 
movlng  machinery  parts,  with  needle  steels 
for  railroad-car  bodies:  with  zinc-plated  and 
galvanized  steels  for  farm  consumption;  and 
with  enameled  steels  for  kitchen  use. 

There  would,  it  appears,  have  been  no 
aluminum  business  but  for  Alcoa;  but,  more 
fundamentally,  there  would  have  been  no 
Alcoa  and  no  90-percent  monopoly  of  the 
aluminum  business  but  for  the  fact  that 
Alcoa  happens  to  be  run  by  people  whose 
answer  to  competition  is  to  keep  ahead  of  it. 

This  would  seem  an  anomaly  and  an  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  that  monopoly  breeds 
corporate  sloth  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  even  a  100-percent  monopoly  of  the 
aluminum  business  would  be.  In  tne  nature 
of  the  competition  between  metals  and  ma- 
terials, no  monopoly  at  all,  but  merely  a 
^criTillenge, 


Subsidy  T.iik  Held  Bar  to  Cnea-er 
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HON.  FADJO  CRAVEiNS 

OF  ARK-*NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PFPiF-ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Lk;cc?nbvr  13.  1945 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Harold  Fleming,  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  November  27.  1945: 

EtTBSiDY  Talk  Held  Bar  to  Cheaptr  Aluminum 

(By  Harold  Fleming) 

New  York — Previoiis  article  pointed  out 
how  Washington  officials  have  arrived  at  a 
total  stalemate  on  how  to  dispose  ol  the 
country's  war-built  aluminum  plants  be- 
cause, on  the  one  hand,  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  ruled  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America,  which  built  and  ran  most  of  the 
plants,  must  not  gel  them.  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  no  other  bidders  now  ex- 
cept for  operation  with  subsidies — and  Pres- 
ident Truman  has  said  there  must  be  no 
cubEldies. 

The  situation  Is  further  complicated  by 
tlie  fact  that  once  the  word  "subsidies  '  was 
spoken,  any  hope  that  nonsubsidy  biddeis 
for  the  plant  would  show  tip  has,  of  course, 
evaporated.  No  company  in  its  right  mind 
would  bid  for  one  of  these  plants  without 
subsidy  with  the  prospect  that  other  simi- 
lar plants  would  go  to  subsidized  operators. 
It  would  then  be  in  the  same  position  be- 
hind the  ei^ht-baJl  as  Alcoa.  IL  seems  that 
some  competent  metal  companies,  like  Amer- 
ican Smelting  &  Refining,  might  have  taken 
their  courage  in  hand  and  offered  to  com- 
pete with  Alcoa  on  an  equal  basis,  but  that 
Is  out  now  that  subsidies  are  talked  of. 

imCT   ON   GOVERNMENT-SUBSIDIZED    POWER 
PRACTICES 

One  of  the  Interesting  types  of  subsidies 
proposed  by  the  late  Surplus  Property  Board 
cooswted  of  sales  of  power  from  the  TVA  and 
the  Government-owned  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  Dams  at  trick  low  rates  from 
which  Alcca  would  be  barred.  The  account- 
ing on  these  projects  has  always  been  suspect, 
having  been  exempted  from  the  accotintins 
requirements  imposed  on  private  power  com- 
panies by  the  Utility  Act  of  1935. 

The  new  proposal  would.  In  a  furtive  way, 
make  them  still  lower,  for  the  SPB's  proposal 
Is  that  buyers  of  aluminum  plants — other 
than  Alcoa— be  allowed  to  have  firm  power 
on  an  "only  when  you  want  it"  basis,  so 
tlxai     the     Government-sub;.idized     pov.cr- 


authority  seller,  not  the  buyer,  would  take 
the  loss  involved  In  "water  over  the  dam," 
as  Alcoa  has  to  do  both  with  its  own  plants 
and  when  it  buys  from  the  Government. 

The  ofBclal  figures  on  the  present  alumi- 
num ingot  capacity  are  as  follows: 
Ownership  of  aluminum  smelting  facilities 

Pov  lid's  Percent 

Government 1,360.752  000  57.9 

Alcoa 828,127,000  35.2 

Reynolds  Metals  Co.      161,730,000  6.9 


Total 2,350,609,000  100.0 

FUNDAMENTALS    OF   S^^lPLUS   DISPOSAL 

These  figures,  however,  represent  total  ca- 
pacity and  not  total  competitive  capacity. 
As  pointed  out  on  this  page  a  few  days  ago, 
there  are  a  good  many  war-built  plants  in  the 
United  States  which,  though  beautifully  con- 
structed to  Jewel  precision  and  Rolls-Royce 
efficiency,  are  In  the  wrong  place  or  for  other 
reasons  could  not  stand  the  gaff  of  open  com- 
petition in  peacetime.  Cutting  these  out  of 
the  table,  the  figures  are  as  follows,  showing 
a  somewhat  higher  Alcoa  psrcentage  of 
holdings : 

Oicnrr.thip   of   aluminum   smelting   facilities 
capable  of  fully  competitive  operation 

Pounds  Percent 

Alcoa 650.000,000  47.7 

Government 552.000.000  40.4 

Reyuold.s  Metals  Co.       162,000.000  11.9 


Total 1,364.000,000 


100.0 


Alcoa  could  buy  at  least  one  or  two  more 
large  plants  and  still  not  come  within  what 
the  circuit  court  said  might  constitute  a 
monopoly. 

From  here  on,  obviously,  the  discussion 
must  get  down  to  the  fundamentals  of  what 
surplus  disposal  shoulu  be,  and  what  actually 
constitutes  monopoly. 

Obviously,  the  orlgiml  major  purposes  of 
surplus  disposal  have  been  lost  to  view  as 
the  fear  of  ."iUeged  monopoly  has  flashed  in 
the  eyes  of  Washington  officials  and  of  the 
American  public.  The  originally  declared 
congressional  objectives  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act — there  were  many  more,  all  told, 
and.  in  fact,  so  many  that  the  law  was  prac- 
tically unworkable — were  (1)  to  promote 
production,  (2)  to  employ  labor,  and  (3)  to 
secure  for  the  Government  the  fair  value 
of  the  property  sold.  And  a  fourth  was  to 
produce  "a  peacetime  economy  of  free,  inde- 
pendent, private  enterprise. '  In  the  case  uf 
the  aluminum  plants,  these  have  all  had  to 
be  sidetracked  to  keep  the  big.  bad  wolf 
Alcoa  from  using  its  seemingly  inexplicable 
power  of  making  money  on  15-cent  alumi- 
num from  doing  so. 

inONY    AS    WELL    AS    PARADOX    IN    SITTTATTON 

There  Is  irony  as  well  as  ftaradox  In  this 
situation.  For.  on  the  natu'-al  assumption 
that  Washington  opinion  reflects  public 
opinion,  it  appears  that  the  American  public 
is  prepared  to  pay  through  the  nose  for  Its 
.aiuminum  in  the  next  5  years  at  least,  and 
probably  for  many  years  beyond  that,  so  rs 
to  protect  Itself  against  the  Imagined  risk 
that  it  will  become  a  victim  of  a  corporation 
which  in  some  years  far  over  the  hor.zon 
might  use  its  power  to  hold  up  the  American 
people  for  an  economically  unjustifiably  high 
price  for  aluminum. 

In  other  words,  the  philosophy  of  the  pres- 
ent moves  in  Washington  is  that  a  present 
very  large  risk  (or  through-the-ceiling  sub- 
sidized costs  for  aluminum »  will  be  gladly 
accepted  In  order  to  avoid  a  conjectured 
later  risk,  far  over  the  horizon  of  years,  of 
an  ultimately  excessive  and  unfair  price  for 
this  hiuhly  competitive  metal. 

To  put  the  most  charitable  interpretation 
or  this  view,  it  Is  that  the  American  public, 
through  its  Wiishington  representatives, 
would  r;  ther  have  freedom  from  moncpoly 
than  a  mess  of  pott?ge  in  the  form  of  cheaper 


aluminum  today,  and  that  It  would  rather 
have  its  bi-thrlght  of  such  freedom  than 
to  get  aluminum  cheaper  for  the  next  5  or  10 
years. 

But  ther*  can  be  another  guess.  And  the 
Other  posslUe  guess  is  that  the  hand  is  the 
hand  of  Es»u.  but  the  vo;ce  is  the  voice  of 
Isaac.  It  cbnnot  be  very  wide  of  the  mark 
to  say  that  subsidized  competition  has  bid 
for  its  placf  on  false  pretenses. 


Ho«v  Danzig  Was  Liberated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thutsday,  December  13,  1945 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ejtend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
article  th^t  appeared  in  the  December  5, 
1945.  edition  of  the  Lutheran  Companion. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

Hofi  Danzig  Was  •  Lieerateb" 

(Until  1^  annexation  by  Hitler-Germany, 
the  city  ofT Danzig  was  a  free  state.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Lutheran  World  Almanac  (1937) 
this  city  liiid  a  population  of  421.000  people, 
of  which  200,000  were  Lutherans.  Prof. 
Otto  Piper  bf  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
has  obtained  the  following  eyewitness  re- 
port on  th^  fate  of  the  Christians  in  Danzig. 
It  was  written  by  a  SO-year-old  teacher  and 
describes  hier  experiences  dtirlng  the  occupa- 
tion of  Dafizig  by  the  Red  Army  ) 

I  saw  tie  Russians  march  into  Oliva  on 
March  24.  1945.  All  women  were  in  their 
cellars.  Tlie  Russians  first  plundered  every- 
thing, permitting  us  to  remain  In  our  cellars. 
The  following  day  my  two  nieces,  aged  15  and 
22.  were  raped,  the  one  7,  the  other  15  times. 
The  follo\#ing  day  a  Russian  ofGcer  advised 
we  move  ti»  the  cathedral,  since  he  could  not 
guarantee  the  conduct  of  the  drunken  sol- 
diers. But  even  there  Russian  soldiers  en- 
tered and  faped  all  women,  some  upwards  of 
30  times.  f?hile  crazed  men  played  the  organ 
and  rang  the  bells.  The  cathedral,  apart 
from  the  (raping  of  the  women  there,  was 
terribly  sfclled  and  the  vestments  stolen. 
Driven  fra*n  the  cathedral.  I  then  fou.id  ref- 
use in  tlie  air-raid  shelter  of  the  parish 
house.  Tliere  we  were  safe  for  2  days,  but 
when  fouQd  by  Russian  and  Polish  civilians, 
all  the  wfjmen  were  raped  again.  Among 
them  wert  Protestant  and  Catholic  nurses. 

On  Goo<i  Friday  we  returned  to  our  house, 
where  40  leople  stayed  In  3  attic  rooms.  I 
kept  the  d  'ath  register  In  the  parish  of  OUva. 
The  death  rate  rose  rapidly,  there  were  sui- 
cides dail]  . 

LOADED  INTO  CATTLK  CARS 

Not  onlr  persons  of  German  descent,  but 
also  Poles  whose  families  huid  lived  in  Danzig 
for  generations,  were  evacuated.  People  were 
loaded  Inta  cattle  cars,  120  to  a  car.  We  got 
no  food  during  the  10  days'  travel  from  Oliva 
to  Guest!  ow,  Mecklenburg.  Polish  militia 
offered  tis  loaves  of  bread  at  prices  up  to  200 
zlotys  ($2  8.00).  Anyone  who  reached  the 
Mecklenbi  irg  frontier  with  more  than  20 
zlotys  wa^  shot.  Seventy  persons  In  our 
transport  tiled  between  Oliva  and  Guestrow, 
another  1^  after  arrival. 

A  Protefctant  pastor  makes  the  following 
statementt:  "My  18-year-old  daughter  was 
raped  in  ihe  flrst  days  of  the  occupation  of 
Danzig  en!  average  of  15  times  a  day.  visually 
by  Mongots,  who  threatened  her  with  ma- 
chine pistols.  Mothers  of  4  and  more  chil- 
dren were;  treated  bestially.  Nurses  In  hos- 
pitals, thitatening  to  collapse  from  exhaus- 


tion, were 


clde,   Onl :  women  employed  by  the  Russians 


rajjod.     Many  of  them  chose  sui- 
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In  ofQces  or  in  kitchens  escap>ed  rape.  Watches 
and  Jewelry  were  stolen  everywhere,  even  by 
Russian  officers,  who  did  not,  however,  par- 
ticipate In  the  raping  of  women." 

RAPED  GIRLS.  KILLED  BOTS 

Dr  O  .  a  Catholic  priest  from  Danzig,  re- 
ports as  follows:  "Almcst  everyone  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  Nazi  Party.  1.  e  ,  80  percent 
of  the  total  population,  disregarded  the  Nazi 
order  to  evacuate  captured  Danzig.  What 
remained  of  the  city  the  Red  Army  burned. 
They  raped  girls  as  young  as  8,  and  shot  down 
boys  who  tried  to  protect  their  mothers. 
This  was  due  largely  to  the  Intoxication  of 
the  Red  Army.  When  sober,  they  showed 
greater  human  understanding  and  even  tried 
to  defend  the  popvilation  against  the  excesses 
cf  the  Poles,  who.  on  their  arrival,  plimdered 
everything. 

•The  Initial  Russian  attitude  toward  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  pastors  was  correct. 
Later  many  pastors  were  arrested,  several 
died  from  111  treatment  and  lack  of  food, 
either  In  prison  or  Immediately  after  release. 
A  Polish  administration  was  established  at 
the  end  of  April.  Evacuation  of  the  popula- 
tion by  the  Polish  militia  started  early  In 
July.  Whole  blocks  of  houses  were  surround- 
ed. Occupants  were  driven  into  the  streets, 
herded  to  the  railway  station,  and  loaded  into 
freight  cars.  In  Langfuhr  two  vicars  and 
their  pastor  resisted  evacuation.  All  three 
were  beaten  with  rifles,  were  forced  to  clean 
cattle  cars. 

"I  left  on  August  1.  1945.  At  every  station 
we  were  plundered  by  the  Polish  militia. 
Many  died  on  the  way. 

'Between  April  and  June  (before  the 
evacuation)  we  buried  500  people  in  our 
cemetery,  while  for  the  entire  year  1944  our 
deaths  w^ere  only  104.  The  Protestant 
churches  of  Danzig  were  occupied  by  the 
Poles  in  June  and  used  for  various  non- 
religious  purposes." 

THE  SrrUATION  IN  HtTNGAHT 

The  oflQcial  organ  of  the  Hungarian  Re- 
formed Church,  Elet  es  Jovo,  reports  the 
following  facts  concerning  the  situation  cf 
the  Protestant  church  in  Hungary: 

"All  the  churches  in  Budapest  were  dam- 
aged In  the  course  of  the  fighting.  Four 
of  its  17  Protestant  churches  are  damaged 
beyond  use.  Throughout  Hungary  (where 
there  are  more  than  500.000  Lutherans) 
chuich-buildlng  damage  ranges  from  5  per- 
cent to  80  percent." 

Of  special  Interest  to  United  States  Luth- 
erans are  the  following  reports  from  the  same 
source: 

"Dr.  Sander  RafTay,  the  Lutheran-Evan- 
gelical Bishop  of  Budapest,  has  resigned  and 
Is  111,  Dr.  Zoltan  Thuroczy,  bishop  of  the 
Evangelical-Lutheran  Church  in  Nyiregy- 
heza,  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  "supporting 
the  war  and  anti-Soviet  propaganda."  He  was 
sentenced  to  10  years'  imprisonment. 

•"The  Reformed  Bishop  of  Siebenburgen. 
Dr.  Sandor  Makkay,  has  also  been  brought 
to  trial  because  his  new  book.  Arte  of  Marte, 
was  declared  out  of  sympathy  with  the  pres- 
ent authorities." 


Air-Mail  Postage 
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OF 


HON.HV 

OF    MI>iI<<£>>OTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  13,  1945 

Mr.  HAGEN,    Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
Introduced  two  bills  which  now  are  be- 


fore the  House  Committee  on  the  Post 
OfiBce  and  Post  Roads. 

These  are  H.  R.  4734  and  H.  R  4735. 
The  first  bill  would  reduce  the  present 
8  cents  per  ounce  or  any  part  thereof 
on  air-mail-letter  postage  to  5  cents  per 
ounce.  The  second  would  set  up  an  aver- 
age man's  air  mail  by  providing  3-cent 
air-mail  postal  and  post  cards  and  au- 
thorize such  a  rate  for  use  on  souvenir 
and  other  cards.  Many  Members  of  the 
House  have  assured  me  they  favor  both 
of  these  bills. 

Air-mail  rates  since  the  inception  cf 
the  domestic  air-mail  system  by  the  Post 
OfiBce  Department  in  1918  have  varied 
widely.  They  have  been  as  high  as  24 
cents  per  ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  in- 
cluding special -delivery  fee.  Zoning  sys- 
tems also  have  been  used,  with  a  charge 
of  8  cents  per  ounce  for  each  zone.  It 
is  Interesting  to  note  that  in  August  1928, 
18  months  after  air-mail  zoning  was 
abolished  and  the  rate  was  dropped  from 
10  cents  per  ounce  or  fraction  thereof  to 
5  cents,  there  was  a  95-percent  increase 
in  air-mail  traffic. 

The  only  recent  change  in  air-mail 
rates,  which  had  been  set  at  6  cents  for 
each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof  in  July 
1932.  came  on  April  2.  1944.  when  Con- 
gress established  the  present  rate  of  8 
cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof 
with  overseas  air  mail  for  servicemen 
still  carried  at  6  cents.  The  2  cents  in- 
crease per  ounce  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  revenues,  just  as  certain 
luxury  taxes  were  instituted.  Now  is 
the  time  to  drop  not  only  the  2-cent  tax 
but  an  additional  1  cent,  so  as  to  make 
sure  air  mail  will  continue  to  be  used  in 
great  quantities. 

The  bill  calling  for  a  reduction  in  air- 
mail rates  to  5  cents  an  ounce  would 
make  possible  a  cut  which  has  been  ar- 
dently advocated  by  the  Hon.  Robert  E. 
Hannegan,  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  in  New  York 
on  September  7,  this  year,  in  celebration 
of  the  silver  anniversary  of  the  first 
transcontinental  coast-to-coast  all-air 
route  on  which  mail  was  carried,  the 
Postmaster  General,  in  championing  air 
mail,  said: 

From  now  on  I  want  to  encourage  the  use 
of  air  transportation  for  first-class  mail  in 
every  w^ay  possible. 

The  honorable  gentleman  then  went 
on  to  say: 

Now,  under  our  present  economic  eystem, 
our  business  people  know  that  one  of  the 
best  and  quickest  ways  to  get  the  American 
people  to  buy  a  good  product  or  use  a  good 
service  is  to  lower  the  cost.  There  Is  no  public 
education  like  the  good  old  American  method 
of  offering  the  people  a  good  bargain. 

I  believe  this  principle  applies  to  the 
postal  service  as  well  as  any  other,  and  I 
take  this  occasion  to  announce  to  you  that 
I  am  going  to  ask  that  legislation  be  initi- 
ated in  Congress  to  lower  the  cost  of  air 
mail. 

At  present  the  rate  on  domestic  air  mall 
Is  8  cents  an  ounce.  This  is  a  wartime  rate, 
which  automatically  drops  back  to  the  peace- 
time rate  of  6  cents  an  ounce,  6  months 
after  the  end  of  the  war. 

But  I  am  going  to  ask  for  a  further  re- 
duction, a  reduction  of  the  peacetime  rate 


to  5  cents  an  ounce.  And  I  am  going  to  start 
pressing  for  this  reduction  now. 

I  believe  many  more  people  would  tise  air 
mail  if  It  were  cheaper,  and  I  also  believe 
that  if  many  more  people  did  use  it.  the 
resulting  Increased  volume  would  bring  down 
the  unit  cost  of  deliver}',  and.  within  a  rea- 
sonably short  time,  would  Justify  the  cost. 

That  is  a  tried  and  true  principle,  you 
know,  in  the  peacetime  business  of  our  com- 
try.  It  is  this  way  we  have  been  able  to 
raise  the  standard  of  living  of  our  working 
people  above  that  of  any  other  people  in  the 
world — by  bringing  the  products  of  our  in- 
dustry and  our  services  down  to  prices  which 
tJiey  can  afford  to  pay.  And  I  Jcant  to  re- 
mind the  businessmen  of  America  that  they 
themselves,  and  their  fathers  before  them, 
have  proved.  ag:aln  and  again,  the  soundness 
of  this  principle  of  American  business. 
Every  time  it  Is  tried  it  works.  It  works 
in  bringing  more  and  better  things  to  our 
people.  It  works  in  creating  more  Jobs. 
And  in  the  long  run  It  works  In  assuring 
better,  steadier  profits  to  the  owners  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  most  of 
us  will  agree  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral in  the  soundness  of  this  principle  of 
American  business  and  in  his  plan  of 
reducing  the  air-mail  rates.  The  re- 
duction is  not  a  great  one  in  reality,  for 
as  the  honorable  gentleman  pointed  out., 
the  air-mail  rate  is  soon  due  to  return 
to  6  cents  by  the  act  of  Congress  that 
raised  it  to  8  cents,  thei'efore,  the  cut  is 
but  1  cent. 

I  believe,  and  I  know  many  Members 
of  the  House  feel  the  same  way,  that 
this  move  should  be  made  now  for  it 
would  encourage,  as  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman has  said,  a  greatly  increased  use 
of  air  mail  and  this  encouragement  will 
be  needed,  for  we  all  know  that  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  large  increase  in  air  mail 
during  the  war  was  caused  by  the  large 
number  of  letters  that  were  exchanged 
between  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  .«:ervice 
and  their  families.  With  the  boys  re- 
turning home  at  an  ever-increasing  pace, 
it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  encourage 
the  use  of  air  mail  by  individuals  and 
business  houses — by  following  that  fine 
old  American  custom  of  encouraging  the 
use  of  a  good  service  by  lowering  the 
cost. 

And  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
defense  it  Is  Important  that  we  keep  our 
commercial  air  lines  growing.  Gen.  H. 
H.  Arnold,  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
talk  before  the  National  Press  Club  here 
in  Washington: 

The  air  lines  today  are  as  much  a  part  of 
air  power  as  Is  the  bomber  and  fighter.  We 
must  have  enough  transport  planes,  civilian 
and  military,  so  that  we  can  transport  an 
airborne  corps  of  30,000  men  on  short  notice. 

One  of  the  ways  to  have  such  an  air 
fleet,  in  as  economical  manner  as  possi- 
ble, is  by  encouraging  expansion  of  the 
air  lines,  and  what  better  method  could 
there  be  to  do  this  than  by  following  the 
good  old  American  custom  of  encourag- 
ing the  use  of  a  gcx)d  service  by  lowering 
the  cost? 

My  second  bill  would  also  aid  in  this 
direction,  for  the  adoption  of  an  air-mail 
postal  and  post-card  rate  would  bring 
a  new  force  into  the  picture.  The  3-cent 
post  card,  in  inaugurating  a  jxwr  man's 
air  mail,  will  tend  to  give  the  public 
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\Mv   'Ml  !»  l).....;ji  ..^  ihui  LuUlcd  $79,412,510. 

\v  ,  ..u-mall  pound-milCvS  showing  an 
Increase  of  more  than  45  percent  for  the 
fiscal  year  (MuUng  June  194S  according  to 
thp  Civil  Arronuutlrs  Board  reports,  there 
.scom.s  little  doubt  that  u  much  greater 
piont  will  accrue  to  air  mall  when  the 
Miial  report  appears  for  thin  f^.seal  year. 
I!  Uu'  fl.cint  rate  bt*  left  tn  pfTt*cl.,  the 
piofli  from  all  mall  will  iiiill  hliow  h  .-^ub- 
kiaiuml  proHt.  Ho  in  theory  wu  should 
jiHTottM)  tht*  1-^'  iM-nttt  to  th»'  rtir  iHiriern 
or  r««dut'e  ili  m  ihu  pfopit). 
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or 
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T   ARRAF. 

IN  THIHOUSX  or  IUEPRX8XNTATIVE8 

Thnrndny.  Deoemb9r  13.  194$ 

Mr.  OAnilNOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  waft 
my  dlitlQct  |)rlvilege  to  hear  recently  a 
moat  remarkable  addreaa  delivered  by 
Dr.  Marlhall  Wingfleld.  pastor,  FirNt 
Congregajtlonal  Church  of  Memphln. 
Tenn.,  on  the  subject  of  the  atomic  bomb 
and  It.s  likipllcatlon.<i.  Dr.  Wlnvflvld  de- 
livered the  speech  before  the  Crittenden 
County  diapter.  United  Daughter  of  the 
Confederacy,  at  West  Memphis,  Ark.,  on 
December  3. 

The  soecch  reflects  a  most  thorough 
knowledge  of  an  intricate  subject.  It  is 
truly  a  iDatiterpioce. 

Dr.  Wtngf\old  ia  a  world- famed  reli- 
glou.s  leotlcr,  scholar,  hlntorlan,  author, 
and  lecturer.  He  hai  traveled  extensive- 
ly here  at»d  abroad. 

Becau«0  of  the  far-reaching  atgnlfl- 
cance  of  khli  most  learned  uddress  on  a 
timely  Hvibjeat  I  Include  the  full  text; 

Oiii  Bin*  opaita  wttlt  ih«  aiory  of  creailoi^ 
In  wiuih]  mnn  e»m«  comparaiively  lute, 
Wlien  iurt|\  Wrtiprettt.a 
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<    iiim,     it»  invinlPil  <i  1  vit* 

oi'i'il  liiiij  U)  My  vviirvti  ititti 

I  111  II  liiuHii  Rdntll  lh«  trm  II  III  VI  ^  i  lanitt* 
ton  K  jilir  M»>i  It  wtt*  H  vrry  rrniurkAiilv  tniii^ 
tltnl  ili««  knoit  ptrtflct  mtan*  nt  i 
rMtimi  «h4ulcl  appear  at  a  ptriud  p  n 

hiRt'iry  when  man  had  ku  tittit  to  my 

Mint  mild*  th»  wnrld  nmnllor  bvlor*  hf 
l#Nrn«d  h^w  to  Itv*  in  n  antalltr  world  II* 
liiia  iMtrnid  huw  tu  pruduc*  good*  tn  grvnt 
iiiMiiKtiiiii^,  btit  lvi>  lint  nut  ItNd  <h»  willittii* 
iiftM  ol  ii^iirt  to  dikt    '    '<  '  I'  the 

gflirriil  >^tirnr«  or  In  alt  U 

thn  world  ItM  had  WMtt  m  thv  muUt  «>( 
piviiiy,  luhnii  itut  b**n  very  loiia  *<ini>«>  ntroM* 
Iron  BioWprn  w»r*  pilmg  up  ihcir  frtiit  and 
»iii,.\inj  |t  with  a«r(w«ti«  to  redvief  tit* 
)<  «lbit  supply,    PigH  and  cttlvr*  Wfio 

Oruiuyvdibv  th»  thuuiandi  In  earrytng  otii 
il\i»  piMiiinty  iif  aoaroity.  Rvrrv  third  n>w 
of  eottun  IvA*  plowed  un< 

wort  Mwi  i|  paloh  upor  i      i '...ir 

iiak(>dn*M  . 

If  on*  t  rants  a  mrmnrabi*  picrur*  of  this 
craay  aooi  omy  of  dMiiruction  which  waa  sub* 
suiuled  ft  r  a  decent  ecaaomy  ol  disutbuviott. 
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l*t  hlin  rrnd  r  Ibnrg'i  ytottn  about  th* 

wmd-biurn  \  i  who  cnm*  lo  a  crsay 

country  wh*ii  .kcrs  w«r*  barefoot  be- 

cn''-^  "  rv  lino  luniiv  too  many  aho**.  and 
eu  w«r*  living  outdoors  becaus*  th*y 

had  uuut  '  .  <,  Rnd  farmers  were 

In  d*bt  i'<  .  .a  grown  tu<>  much 

food. 

At  every  garden  where  msn  has  paused  on 
his  lonii  mud,  h*  has  gone  to  th*  tr*e  of 
knowledge  Uelor*  h*  haa  gon*  to  Ut*  tre*  of 
llf*.  And  now  man  hna  plucked  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  rcleaa*  the  power  of  the  atom. 
Oompared  with  that  knowledge,  th*  inven- 
tion (>>  wdcr,  the  hnrneaalng  of  steam 
and  I  y.  and  the  Invention  of  th* 
gas  1  11'  ra.  I  no,  mny  com*  to  s**m  Ilk*  v*ry 
sniiiU  iiuiiti'iB. 

Hnrneaalng  thr  atom  will  enable  phyalctata 
and  englncpr*  to  enter  vaat  new  realms  of 
power  resnirr'.i  and  development.  The  sol- 
entlata  conttdently  tell  uh  >>ia  nmaKlng 

dtacovery  will  m«k^  man  i  (t*nt  oX  the 

aunforfo  n.   Mun  will  b*  enabled 

to  live   111  1   H«   healthily  aa  above 

ground,  and  more  comfortably.  Any  country, 
with  any  cUmnt*.  at  any  time  of  the  year,  on 
a  small  indoor  acreag*  can  grow  all  It  needa 
to  feed,  clothe,  and  provide  ahelter  (or  ita  i-lti- 
■•na.  Thp  citlaeita  will  need  only  to  conlrlb< 
ute  nervlcea  n  ui  to  tht  at* — ad- 
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man  will  be  mornlly  ationg  enough  at  th* 
end  of  another  century  to  be  entruate<l  with 
this  primal  force,  Wlae  men  have  been  awy- 
Ing  for  a  i.e  unlverae  la  n  vaat 

tinderbox  ,i  hlflfn  the  inatrhea. 

Now  man  Ima  luund  thr  n  nod,  alter 

atrlking  two  of  them.  *>  ■  ■ .  nwed  by  the 
thought  thiit  he  hus  found  the  atuff  from 
Which  Is  wrought  the  wrath  of  Qod. 

Tlie  energy  of  the  atom  can  b*  *xplnded 
with  a  VI  ■  •  1 
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by  Prealdciii  liuinHii.  u  an  <»iu  i 
powerful  that  when  one  of  them  v 
on  a  granit*  lil*t  in  the  Kngllah  thnnndtor 
*xp*rimentnl  purpoae*  the  lalrt  dlanpp<».r.i 
The  "vial  of  wrath"  In  each  of  th*  tw 
bomba  dropped  on  Japan  waa  no  InrKi  i  .....>> 
an    orange,    but    It    waa   30.000    tlmea    more 
powerful  than  the  "grand  slam"  and  con- 
tained a  quarter  of  all  the  explosive  power 
or  nil  the  bomba  aent  agalnat  Bnglund  dtir- 
Ina  the  whole  courae  of  World  War  II.     Dr. 
Lealle   W.   Bell,   one   of   the   aclentlau   who 
helped    Invent    It    saya.    "An    atomic    bomb 
dropped  in  the  ocean  would  create  a  tidal 
wave  which  would  destroy  Ute  Nation's  Cap- 
ital.    A  bomb  dropped  a  half  mile  from  s 
warahlp  would  melt  It  " 

We  are  beJiiH  told  that  the  unleashing  of 
tni»  btiaii  HP  universe  will  end  war. 

NHiiotia  ^^  keep  the  peaee  now,  ur 

the  whole  rsce  will  perish.  Tits  same  thing 
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Under   the  preasure  of  paaalon   and   the 
1  r        .if  ambition,  men  hav*  i     ' 
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('  told  that  fear  will  restrain  mai^  In 
the  u«e  of  this  atomic  power.  But  where  In 
hlHtory  has  fear  ever  been  a  deterrent  when 
hate  had  tMen  whipped  up  to  whit*  heatr 
In  th*  conqueat  ol  the  atom  at  this  par- 
ticular stnge  m  hlatory.  there  Is  little  ground 
for  any  a«rt  of  feelinn  save  a  feeling  of  deep 
anxiety.  We  have  Intelllienee  eniu<h  Ui 
know  that  we  cannot  confine  the  aecret  of 
the  atom  to  America.  Whni  «>•<  kiuiw  today, 
everybody  will  know   i  .i   w* 

have  today,  everybody   v. .,    i.  ....irrow. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM  AH  K  5 

OF 

HON,  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF    LOUISJA.\  \ 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKE.^EMATTVES 
Thursday.  December  13.  1945 

M:  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
refer  to  an  article  which  was  yesterday 
placed  in  the  Concression.^l  Record 
written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  and  which  was 
published  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
American  magazine.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  so 
happens  that  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
same  magazine,  which  is  just  out,  there 
is  an  article  prepared  by  Hon.  Eugene 
Holman,  president  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  which  takes  decidedly 
an  opposite  view  from  that  expressed  by 
Secret.i:  ■■   Ik.  .-• 

When  Mi .  Huiman  prepared  his  article 
he  had  no  information  that  Mr.  Ickes  was 
writing  on  the  same  subject,  and,  I  am 
^oid.  as  soon  as  the  Ickes  article  appeared 
M:    Holman  wrote  to  Mr.  Ickes  explain- 

?.I.  L>:es  predicted  a  ;  :  'tiuai  short- 
ap"  ;n  the  petrole;;ni  -u;:piy  for  this 
country,  but  Mr.  H  .:/;  ,n  :-.  very  much 
more  optimistic,  as  h^  ;  ai  .ttos  that  the 
known  resources  in  the  United  States 
now  will  take  care  of  the  demand  for 
iiundreds  of  years. 

This  article  written  by  Mr.  Holman 
clearly  s^'t';  for^'n  hi.*  views  and  is  en- 
titled    W     W...  ll:\.    Plenty  of  Oil." 

'.>.!•     u;::,    m  »  .  :-     f'LENTY    OF    OIL 

(By  EUi^i.c  ii_.::.^;..  pre?ident,  Standard  Oil 
Co  of  New  Jersey) 

(A  world-traveled  geologist,  Mr.  Holman 
has  visited  everj-  oil-prcducing  region  in  the 
world  except  the  Far  Ea^^t.  As  a  young  man 
he  tooJ£  part  In  the  development  of  the  great 
Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  oil  fields. 
For  more  than  23  years  he  has  been  associated 
with  the  producing  activities  of  his  com- 
pany.) 

Anybody  who  Imagines  that  our  oil  supply 
will  perish  in  the  next  decade,  or  even  the 
next  100  decades.  Is  all  wrong.  I  can't  blame 
them  for  their  belief,  because  for  several 
years  or  prophets  of  national  Impoverish- 
ment have  been  publishing  and  broadcasting 
fhe  prpd;cti'^n  that  we  shall  have  no  more  oil 
::.  ;2  •  14  years.  This  is  utter  nonsense. 
P-  r  *■  ■.vh'>  make  such  statements  simply  do 
r.    •   ti:.    TV-  the  facts. 

Geologists,  the  scientists  of  the  petroleum 
Industry,  genernlly  agree  that  more  than 
150.000  OOC 'T'^  barrels  of  oil  wM  ho  found 
In  the  Wt  ■■•*':■;•.  Hemi-^phpre,  r;-.:  -.ch  to  last 
l.s  '-vr  l!H''  ve'i:-«;  :i*  mT'^"::'  -:re  ^'f  con- 
■■^'irrp-i'-rr  Ab.  nt  50  Or-'VOCf' OCO  b;'.rrels  of 
■.;;.. s    ir.ey   plare   '.r;    "l:e    Uiv.-.ci   Srn'ts   alone. 

Bu:  a  100-\0£ir  ;:•  -fi.-i...  :s  :.i.>t  etnar.:;;  !: 
!p  :i  <r.  r'a-'e  if  ;:  r^p:  i  ^v:.N'd  in;r  onlv 
buDtp  :'  u'i'ii.r;  nio:  ii  •ii.i*  :  a;r  :;r.indchildrenb' 
a;rp.aii-s   ni  t-.,;    I'v   .-r    :  :.il''a  a:icl   t;ie;r    mo- 

t.Tr<,'.i.>    v'j..,-.i    :.,r    .;uc'::. cert^::.:;,-    in.'.',    we 

sliuu.u  r.t  a  ;i'.' have  to  .;:•-:><.  i.-f  ill';.;-  .;!  from 
far  aoiX'du.  iiut  it  IS  :.  i  i:ie  uii.y  gasoline 
potential.  We  have  i.  ^»_..  coal  in  this 
courtry  to  prodiue  a;i  ^uc::.  uai  '2.000  years 
c:  K  _-;line.  R<  ^t  ...■\  ..e: ,,  ;.  w  estimate  that 
gajjolme  may.  u:.;  ii  uu'  i.otd  arises,  be  pro- 
duced from  cu.il  ill  ,-i  re;...€.y  cost  of  only 
10  cents  a  gallon,  not  too  much  higher  than 


the  present  cost  of  gasoline  from  petroleum — 
around  5  cents  per  gallon.  If  taxes  on  gas 
were  reduced,  the  cost  of  gasoline  from  coal 
thus  would  not  be  prohibitive  to  masa  con- 
sumption. 

In  addition  to  coal,  we  have  trillions  of 
cubic  feet  of  natxiral  gas.  which  can  be  con- 
verted Into  bUUons  of  barrels  of  gasoline. 
And  we  have  not  yet  touched  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  gaBoline-producing  oil  shale  and  tar 
shale  with  which  our  contment  abounds. 

But  these  ample  reserve  sources  of  liquid 
fuels  probably  will  not  be  extensively 
tapped  for  a  long  time — as  long  as  our  gen- 
eral welfare  can  better  be  served  by  lower- 
cost  natural  petroleum  available  In  ample 
supply. 

And  nattiral  petroleum  will  continue  to  be 
available.  Large  favorable  areas  of  our  coun- 
try remain  to  be  explored  for  oil.  Further,  all 
the  oil  is  not  ur.der  dry  land.  Seme  of  it.  we 
have  discovered,  lies  under  lake  and  sea.  Per- 
haps the  largest  potential  source  of  supply  Is 
under  the  shore  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
where  already  some  sviccessful  drilling  has 
been  done.  Also,  as  this  article  goes  to  press, 
drilling  will  have  begun  in  a  huge  sandbar  off 
Cape  Hatteras,  In  the  belief  that  oil  may  He 
under  the  Atlantic  coast.  Underwater  drlU- 
ing  is  in  its  infancy — merely,  of  course,  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  necessary,  since  we  are 
still  not  short  of  oil  In  spite  of  alarmists. 
The  largest  and  most  significant  under- 
water oil  project,  which  presages  what  may 
come  eventually  on  the  Atlantic.  Gulf,  and 
California  coasts,  is  at  Lake  Maracaibo.  Vene- 
zuela. Here  a  50-mlle  shore  strip  is  one  of 
the  world's  great  sources  of  oil.  An  affiliate 
of  our  company  drills  there  in  an  area  ex- 
tending 10  miles  offshore  and  in  water  ICO 
feet  deep. 

To  accomplish  It.  engineers  had  to  Invent 
every  step  of  the  way.  Drill  deck  footings 
were  established  on  giant  concrete -piles  up 
to  150  feet  in  length.  For  greater  lengths, 
hollow  metal  plies  enca-sed  with  concrete  were 
used.  When  the  time  comes  to  drill  In  deep 
water  off  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  the 
Industry  will  know  how. 

However,  the  life  expectancy  of  our  gasoline 
supply  cannot  be  gaged  alone  by  the  volume 
of  petroleum  available  in  the  next  100  years, 
nor  even  by  petroleum  substitutes.  Other 
factors  may  stretch  the  gasoline  supply  over 
a  far  greater  time  than  we  can  now  calculate. 
For  example,  it  Is  even  possible  to  produce 
more  than  one  barrel  of  gasoline  from  a  l)ar- 
rel  of  petroleum  by  adding  hydrogen  to  petro- 
leum. This  operation,  using  a  process  called 
hydrogenatlon,  Is  not  economically  feasible 
or  necessary  at  the  present  time,  but  it  can 
be  used  to  Increase  our  supply  of  gasoline. 
Indeed,  you  can  dig  up  asphalt  from  the 
street  and  convert  it  into  gasoline  by  adding 
hydrogen. 

The  gasoline  yield  ol  petroleum,  through 
Improved  cracking  processes.  Is  today  about 
40  percent.  The  remainder  of  the  petroleum 
Is  used  for  numerous  products,  including  luel 
oil.  solvents  for  paints  and  cleaner,  butadiene 
for  synthetic  :  ubbf  r  and  so  on.  But  we  can 
Increase  the  4u-percent  yield  to  80-  or  100- 
percent  yield  if  it  is  necessary  to  Increase 
the  gasoline  supply.  As  the  consumption  of 
gasoline  Increases  in  the  Nation — and  we 
believe  it  will  increase — we  can  easily  step 
up  the  gasoline  yield  of  petroleum  from 
40  percent  to  50  percent  or  60  percent,  In 
this  way  cutting  down  the  yield  of  fuel  oil. 
And  we  can  continue  to  import  fuel  oil 
and  heavier  crude  oil  from  nearby  sources, 
such  as  Venezuela,  not  to  compete  with  our 
dome.stic  resources,  but  to  supplement  our 
own  supply  while  maintaining  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  domestic  industry.  Oui'  petroleum 
is  light  compared  with  much  of  Venezuela's. 
Heavy  petroleum  lends  Itself  particularly  well 
to    the    manufactuie   of   fuel    o.I,   whereas 


lighter  cru^ie.  such  as  ours.  U  more  adaptable 
to  gaaolino  manufacture. 

Still  another  factor  which  may  stretch  our 
g«acline  simply  Is  quality  Improvement,  such 
as  higher-cctane  gasoline.  Ten  years  ago 
100-octane;  gasoline  cost  $2  a  gallon  to  pro- 
duce. No^  It  can  be  available  to  the  con- 
sumer at  dnly  a  matter  of  cents  more  a  gal- 
Ion  than  regular  gaa.  The  Important  thing 
Is  that  hlgher-octanc  can  give  the  motca-ist 
50  percent  more  power  and  50  percent  more 
mUeage  in  a  car  designed  to  use  it.  The 
ordinary  a^jtomobile  engine  of  today  will  not 
use  lOO-ootane  gasoline  ef&ciently.  but  en- 
gines designed  for  it  are  on  the  way. 

The  feat  expressed  by  some  people  of  an 
impending  gasoline  famine  has  been  height- 
ened by  t\»o  factors:  First,  the  shortage  that 
developed  lit  home  during  the  war  as  a  result 
of  our  haling  supplied  our  allies  with  80 
percent  of  their  petroleum;  and,  second,  the 
annoimceiiient  of  the  oil  industry  that  our 
present  pe(troleum  reserve  amounts  to  about 
20.000,000  ICO  barrels. 

As  for  ttje  first,  obviously  there  Is  no  short- 
age now,  because  motorists,  since  the  removal 
of  ratlonliig,  have  all  the  gas  they  want  at  a 
refinery  c«*it  of  about  6  cents  a  gallon,  leas 
than  the  cost  of  a  gallon  of  distlDed  water. 
The  balance  that  you  pay  at  the  filling  sta- 
tion, on  ttoe  average  la  or  18  cents,  is  made 
up  of  taie$  and  the  cost  of  distribution. 

The  second  catch  lies  in  our  announced  re- 
serve. If  tt  represented  all  the  oil  available 
in  the  United  States,  there  would.  Indeed,  be 
cause  for  worry.  It  is  on  this  figure.  20,000.- 
000. OCO  barrels,  that  our  alarmists  have  based 
their  prediction  that  our  gasoline  motors  will 
die  of  thirst  In  the  next  14  years  or  so.  They 
should  ha»e  made  their  prediction  at  the  be- 
ginning ol  the  war.  They  would  be  on  the 
spot  today;  because  we  started  the  war  with 
a  reserve  of  only  19.000.000 .COO  and.  para- 
doxically, have  ended  It  with  20.000,000.000. 
This  incraase  was  accomplished  in  spite  of 
serious  waftime  shortages  of  manpower  and 
tools. 

Without  pedantry  it  would  be  well  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  this  word  "reserves." 
The  announced  reserve  of  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry represents  only  a  conservative  estimate 
of  the  knt)wn  quantity  of  oil  In  present  oil 
fields.  Each  year  there  Is  prepared  a  new 
estimate,  to  include  new  discoveries,  oil  found 
by  new  drilling,  and  revised  estimates  of  oil 
in  previous  discoveries.  These  revisions  are 
Important  When  the  great  east  Texas  oil 
field  was  discovered  15  years  ago  its  reserves 
were  estimated  In  the  millions.  Today  its 
reserves  aje  In  the  billions  of  t>arrels.  and  It 
has  t)econie  the  largest  producing  oil  field  in 
the  world. 

The  reason  for  such  revisions  Is  that  the 
extent  of  an  oil  field  cannot  accurately  be 
estimated  from  one  drilling  or  a  dozen.  In 
the  course  of  several  years  outpost  wells  are 
Bimk  for  «iiles  around  the  original  find,  and 
estimates  of  the  reserve  of  the  field  are  re- 
vised as  the  yield  of  the  outposts  Indicate. 
While  we  started  the  war  with  a  reserve  of 
19.000.000,000  barrels  and  ended  it  with 
20.000,000.1)00.  this  Increase  did  not  represent 
Just  new  discoveries.  It  represented  the  de- 
velopment and  revised  yield  of  the  oil  fields. 
New  dlscoteries  actually  declined  for  the  first 
few  years  of  the  war  period,  because  we  had 
neither  tUe  material  nor  the  manpower  for 
searching  effectively. 

And  there  Is  another  heartening  consider- 
ation wheti  it  comes  to  our  reser\-e.  The  pe- 
troleum industry  makes  Its  estimates  of  our 
known  oil  supply  on  the  basis  of  past  methods 
of  extracting  the  oil  from  the  ground.  This 
is  the  conEervatlve  thing  to  do.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  we  expected  to  get  only  20  or  30 
percent  of  the  oil  from  the  gjound — that  is. 
out  of  a  lOiown  100.000.000.000  barrels  under 
our  fields,  we  estimated  we  could  get  only 
20.000,000J)00  or  30,000,000,000  barrels. 
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Tear  by  year  our  techniques  have  so  im- 
proved that  today  experts  generally  cgrce 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  oil  can  be  re- 
covered— about  twice  as  much  as  we  cculd 
formerly  obtain.  A  "  -  is  still  a  conserv- 
ative estimate.  A  some  modem, 
efficiently  operated  Helds  are  yielding  as 
much  as  80  percent  of  their  oil.  In  the  oil 
business  we  must  be  conservative  because, 
while  we  are  estimating  on  sound  engineer- 
ing theory  backed  by  e.xperlence,  the  thing 
we  are  estimating,  like  the  neutrons  in  the 
atom  bomb,  cannot  be  seen. 

In  many  oil  fields  In  which  recovery  was 
low  we  can  go  back  with  new  techniques  for 
increasing  the  yield.  We  can  get  a  "fecond 
crop."*  We  can  flush  cut  remote  "lost"  de- 
posits of  oil  sand  by  repressuring  with  gas 
or  Coodlng  with  water. 

We  often  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  of 
oil  fields  In  terms  of  S4uare  miles.  Actually, 
we  Ehould  think  of  them  In  cubic  miles. 
This  three-dimensional  situation  is  due  to 
the  simple  fact  that  different  layers  of  oil 
often  exist  In  one  field,  sometimes  separated 
by  many  thousands  of  feet  And  the  pres- 
ence of  the  deeper  oil  may  not  become  known 
until  many  years  after  the  shallower  sand 
has  been  tapped.  It  is  found  by  drilling 
deeper — vertical  exploration. 

Examples  of  this  are  legion,  but  a  typical 
Illustration  is  found  in  the  field  at  Elk  Basin, 
Wyo.  This  field  was  discovered  some  30 
years  ago  and  wells  were  drilled  1.000  leet 
deep.  The  sand  at  this  level  produced  for 
many  years  and  the  field  neared  exhaustion. 
Then.  In  1942.  a  test  well  was  drilled  seversd 
thousand  feet  deeper  and  encountered  a  new 
oil  pool,  several  times  larger  than  the  original 
one.  Oil  pools  thus  often  lie  one  below  an- 
other, like  stories  of  a  building.  And  we  are 
far  from  having  fully  tested  this  vertical 
frontier,  for  the  average  depth  of  United 
States  oil  wells  in  recent  years  has  been  less 
than  5,C00  feet,  whereas  we  actually  have 
found  cil  as  deep  as  some  13.000  feet. 

How  do  geologists  presume  to  predict  that 
there  are  at  least  50.000.000,000  barrels  of 
oil  yet  to  be  found  in  the  United  States? 
Tlie  answer  is  simple  in  principle,  though, 
of  cours3.  complicated  in  detail.  In  the 
United  States  there  is  an  area  of  approxi- 
mately 2.500.000  square  miles  of  sedimentary 
rock — the  geological  name  for  the  kind  of 
rock  In  which  oil  Is  found.  Of  this  area, 
1.500,000  square  miles  are  favorable  for  the 
accumulation  of  petroleum,  and  scarcely 
half  this  territory  has  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored for  oil.  Studies  of  oil  discoveries 
In  the  past  show  that,  wh(?n  thoroughly 
explored,  from  1  to  3  percent  of  favorable 
territory  produces  oil. 

Using  only  the  lowest  expectancy — 1  per- 
cent— the  geologists'  calculations  yield  the 
50.C00.000.0O0-barrel  figure.  But  there  still 
Is  a  chance — and  a  good  one — that  3  percent 
or  even  more  of  some  of  the  lar^d  will  produce 
oil.  In  this  case  the  potential  of  50,000,- 
000.000  may  be  increased. 

Probably  a  good  many  readers  live  in 
States  favorable  for  oil  produnion,  but  not 
now  producing.  It  may  be  thut  some  of  our 
future  oil  supply  will  come  frim  their  back 
yards  or  farms.  These  hopeful  but  nonpro- 
ducing  States  are  Arizona.  Dele  ware.  Georgia, 
Iowa.  Maryland.  Massachuset  s.  Minnesota, 
Missouri.  New  Jersey,  Oregon  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina.  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota.  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Washington. 
When  the  time  comes  that  we  need  this  oil, 
the  petroleum  industry  will  find  1^.  There 
are  hundreds  of  oil  companli^s.  large  and 
small,  that  will  be  in  on  thr  search.  Otl 
discovery  and  production  today  Is  engineered 
from  top  to  bottom  and  eve  y  branch  of 
science  called  upon,  yet  the  smallest  wild- 
catter has  at  his  command  the  same  geologi- 
cal techniques  for  discovery  employed  by  the 
biggest  companies. 


But  It  must  be  remembered  that  while  we 
are  the  largest  oil-producing  Nation  of  the 
world,  we  have  only  15  percent  of  the  world's 
favorable  oil  territory.  .'e  have  produced 
already  almost  twice  as  much  oil  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined,  and  we  liave  gone 
more  than  twice  as  far,  too,  in  progress. 

Oil  resources  abroad  are  now  very  great — 
collectively,  they  far  exceed  our  own.  Can 
we  expect  a  fair  share  if  we  need  it  to  sup- 
plement our  resources  at  home?  The  answer 
must  be  "yes."  Our  engineers,  for  the  most 
pait.  discovered  the  world's  oil.  There  is 
more  vitality  In  the  American  petroleum  In- 
dustry than  in  any  in  the  world.  Th» 
average  motorist  probably  does  not  realize 
that  tlirough  our  zeal  to  discover  and  nego- 
tiate. Americans  tcday  operate  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  oU  reserves  of  the  world  outside 
the  United  States.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  in  spite  of  some  of  our  unfor- 
tunate experiences  with  expropriation  in  the 
past,  that  we  shall  continue  to  operate  them. 
Trends  toward  peace  and  world  amity  are 
most  impressive  today:  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  there  will  be  a  growing  sense  of  security 
as  time  goes  on. 

Indeed,  on  purely  business  grounds  the  oil 
industry  has  less  concern  over  the  failure  of 
the  oil  supply  than  of  the  development  of 
atomic  power.  For  if  we  ever  do  have  the 
latter,  we  shall  have  it  long  before  we  "run 
out  of  oil."  When  we  begin  to  run  engines 
economically  on  atomic  energy,  oil  will  be- 
come a  secondary,  rather  thah  a  prime,  source 
of  power.  By  that  time,  however.  It  is  likely 
that  oil  will  have  created  a  new  Industry 
for  Itself  as  a  source  of  chemicals  and  special 
products;  It  will  change  Its  outlet,  not  lose  it. 

When  you,  as  a  motorcar  buyer  or  driver, 
prick  up  a  terrified  ear  to  the  prophets  of 
oil-doom,  remember  that  63  years  ago.  15 
years  after  the  completion  of  America's  first 
oil  well,  the  State  geologist  of  Pennsylvania 
warned  that  oil  wouldn't  last  long.  Shortage 
predictions  have  come  regularly  since  then. 
For  example,  some  three  decades  ago  the  chief 
geologist  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey Issued  this  portentous  warning:  "Petro- 
leum In  the  United  States  is  a  wasting  asset. 
It  Is  so  far  depleted  as  no  longer  to  afford  a 
secure  foundation  for  the  obligations  based 
upon  Its  continued  adequacy." 

Those  were  michty  words,  but  they  weren't 
true.  Oil  continued  to  flow  30  years  later 
in  the  period  of  its  greatest  trial— the  recent 
rar — despite  such  warnings.  It  licked  the 
Nazis  and  the  Japs.  The  Industry  fought 
to  keep  it  flowing,  even  though  costs  rose 
in  the  face  of  fixed  prices  and  Its  share  of 
tools  and  men  was  not  enough  to  maintain 
new  discoveries.  Yet  we  came  out  with 
greater  reserves  than  we  had  to  begin  with. 
Now  a  new  age  of  discovery  begins.  We  can 
look  to  the  future  with  confidence.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  oil. 


Hands  Across  the  Sea 
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HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  13,  1945 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  of  December  11, 
1945: 

HAKDS  ACROSS  THE  SEA 

Is  the  British  loan  good  or  bad?  Are  Its 
terms  satisfactory?  Does  it  finance  socialism? 
Does  the  United  States  get  a  reasonable  re- 


turn for  the  Urge  extension  of  criciu  in- 
volved? 

A  good  many  people  will  be  asking  them- 
selves these  questions  during  coming 
months — and  perhaps  years. 

The  answers  are  not  easy.  V*ery  few  per- 
sons win  take  the  trouble  to  read  through  the 
long  and  extremely  dry  cfEclal  statements. 
Thote  sxifBclently  interested  will  be  largely 
partisan — they  will  be  looking  lor  evidence 
to  back  up  a  political  point  of  view. 

Scores  of  others  will  express  vigorous  cp!n- 
loiis  pro  or  con  without  knowing  or  caring 
what  the  exact  facts  are. 

For  those  who  are  sincerely  Interested,  there 
is  one  quite  simple  yardstick  to  meastire 
comments  and  tell  whether  the  author  is 
df.-'Mnst  with  truth  or  propaganda. 

Tliat  yardstick  is  whatever  statement  may 
l>e  m.-.de  concerning  the  interest  which  the 
British  Government  is  required  to  pay  for  the 
use  of  American  credit 

Every  New  Deal  propagandist  is  stating  the 
Interest  to  be  2  percent. 

Unqualifiedly,  that  statement  Is  false. 

Whenever  It  Is  se^n  In  print,  or  heard  on 
the  air.  Americans  ought  to  be  on  guard. 
Either  the  person  who  prepared  the  statement 
ts  too  Ignorant  of  his  subject  to  make  his 
opinions  worth  consideration  or  he  is  de- 
liberately misrepresenting  the  facU. 

The  rate  would  be  2  percent  if  It  were  paid 
every  year.  But  It  is  not  going  to  be  paid 
every  year. 

D2ductlng  the  years  for  which  the  plan 
specifically  provides  that  no  interest  is  to  be 
paid,  p.nd  figuring  the  Interest  on  the  same 
basis  that  Interest  is  figured  on  long-term 
bonds  sold  at  a  premium  or  discount,  the 
interest  rate  is  1.62  percent. 

The  distinction  is  very  important.  On  cur- 
rent conditions.  It  costs  the  United  States 
$1.92  a  year  to  borrtiw  every  $100. 

Loaning  this  borrowed  money  at  $2  would 
give  a  profit  of  8  cents  on  every  IICO  so  loaned. 
Loaning  it  at  a  yearly  rate  of  $1.62  means  a 
clear  loss  every  year  of  30  cents  to  the  United 
States   Government 

But  even  the  1.62-percent  rate  is  by  no 
means  guaranteed.  Whenever  the  British 
Government  decides  to  skip  a  year,  it  can  do 
BO  with  very  little  more  formality  than  merely 
Kettlni?  In  touch  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  terms  of  the  clause  providing  for  the 
waiver  of  interest  are  remarkable.  They  com- 
mit the  United  States  In  effect  to  waive  the 
payment  whenever  the  British  Insist. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States," 
the  document  says,  "will  grant  the  waiver  If 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  finds 
that  a  waiver  is  necessary."  subject  to  reports 
and  forecasts  on  internal  economic  condi- 
tions In  the  British  Empire  which  would  be 
Impossible  for  the  United  States  to  either 
confirm  or  contratllct. 

But  still  more  significant  Is  the  interest 
which  the  British  labor  government,  now  In 
process  of  nationalizing  Great  Britain,  Is 
asked  to  pay.  This  government  will  run  for 
5  years,  unless  sooner  dicsolved  as  a  result  oX 
parliamentary  revolt. 

How  much  lo  the  labor  government  prom- 
ising to  pay  the  American  people  for  the  use 
of  $4,400,060,000  during  those  critical  5  years 
when  dollar  loans  are  so  urgently  needed  to 
allow  the  buying  up  of  underlying  ownership 
of  banks  and  Industries  to  be  nationalized? 

Not  one  red  cent. 

The  Interest  charges  under  the  Truman 
plan  are  fixed  to  start  December  31.  1951  — 
after  the  end  of  the  term  to  which  the  present 
labor  government  was  elected. 

This  is  a  point  which  every  American  citi- 
zen ought  to  understand  clearly. 

The  money  concerned  Is  his  money.  The 
brash  New  Deal  remark  that  "they"  had  ttoe 
money  and  it  is  on  hand  in  the  United  States 
Treastiry  is  the  "bunk."    Wherever  it  ia,  tb« 
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AmeticftB  people  o^m  It— not  President  Tru- 
man and  his  friends. 

The  proposed  loan  Csrures  out  to  approxi- 
mately $21 M  apiece  for  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  tn  America— »1 57 ,50  for  every  fam- 
ily of  five. 

Tr>at  brings  us  to  the  t«4  question :  Do  you. 
as  an  Individual,  want  the  Truman  adminls- 
traUon  to  hand  over  to  the  British  labor  gov- 
ernment, which  is  opeiily  antagonistic  to  the 
economic  system  under  which  you  operate. 
t31  50  of  your  money  to  do  as  It  pleases  with 
for  the  next  5  vears? 

So  far  as  the  labor  government  is  con- 
cerned, this  would  be  a  Christmas  present. 
Future  generations,  and  not  those  new  In 
office  in  England,  would  have  to  worry  about 
both  repayn»ent  and  Interest. 

"Hands  across  the  sea"  Is  a  wonderful  Idea. 
So  Is  the  expression,  ••forgiving  and  for- 
getting." 

But  there  Is  good  reason  to  stispect  that  in 
the  present  case  th«  American  hands  are  fcr 
giving  and  the  British  hands  extended  only 
lor  getting. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  13.  1945 

Mr.  SLAUGHTliJl.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  exieiid  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD.  I  include  t,he  foUowmg  letter: 

Or-^C*   OT  THE   MATOir. 

Kansas  CUy.  Mo  .  November  27,  1945. 
Hon.  Roger  C.  SL.'r::HTET. 
Hoiut  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  &!b.  Si-atchteb:  The  record  of  the 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  sur- 
plus property  law  Is  a  record  of  constant  dls- 
erimmatlon  against  local  governmental 
agencies.  The  law  contains  specific  provi- 
sions of  priorities  In  the  disposal  of  war  sur- 
plus ma  tenuis. 

Last  June  8  months  after  the  enactment 
of  the  law,  the  Surplus  Property  Board  pro- 
mulgated regulation  No.  2.  This  regulation 
required  the  local  gc  verrments  to  file  a  state- 
ment of  needs.  SPB  7.  with  the  disposal  agen- 
cies. These  gtaierr-i/s  ufr>  n'<d  v^.'h  the 
regional  office  of  Uif  :.-•  '  ;  i  >  i.  >  i.ut  have 
be^n  constantly  l^;     ■"  !  ■■•''■  "^ince. 

Where  disposal  i  ■  ■■  -^  -^:  t  nut  lists  of 
available  material'^  :.fii:;t(i  bv  sPB  3.  the 
)i«»i»  hav»  c'>ri«t«t«>a  :.,  jv  jI  iii-i'-onala  that 
•A -' •(■  !,  I  ■  ci. ■;-.:;:',.('  r  wt-  unusable  by  local 
gov;Tnn!(ii'  A  rri . -..ir.-.;  :ri  (;'j£».lit!ty  of  usable 
materutl-  h^'.  >  :::;)''i:',:  ::•.  •> hese  so-culled 
notices  of  .r.  ,.  ,(.,»■  ;  ■'••:.■  I;,  ir..  ,t  cases 
It   Is  lmp<-!--,  ..:..:>•   ,w:  i   a,  ;  r.use  the 

i.:''  .'s      s   cruit-ti 

C'n  N'iVf-mbo-  ^>  iJ-o  t:.t  \V,r  r~u:p.-.6 
E  ,i:- :  :<-u,(;  At.;i:-'.,-; ;  .r  :i-;.  Rcu.oMon  No. 
li      \»,h  <.  r.     p-     '■   ;.t- ■     .:..     ;v;.i,'A..:  ee     lu     Iccal 


ij.'';iz.:~..i:    i:i>ot 
flat^    :      ;.. 
•;:ti>'    r.i    i    ti-: 
•,j;a'     I-.C--.: 
,;5     .5  I-     !■, 


r  4v  !'';.»::.•  a..-,Ct..unt  o£f  of 
',■  uf -,    v.r;i-,  h    -Acn-    l~;shly    In- 

'  :.,,-,::  ,;-.i-n. I. i  a.,a  double 
:.;;:'!  r  l-,.--.,  I;,  a;^o  provides 
;,'.';!:us    .s    s.  Ui    v.  .ict^::    Is    and 

::    r     pj'.v.,Jis    tii'it     ■.:..r-    in::- 


■v;in>'> 


i..i:.c;.  =  i,t 


'.  raT: 


porlation  chaurr.  \\..iu  y.u  c- ;.  .:;er  that 
th(^  4/'-n'^rr,T.!  (U.>rx  ir.i  -a-s?  ba.-rl  ,,;»  highly 
Inrt-.-.^  c^  ^:-  ■  :;  nu ! -:...i:,'i.it;  .,;  (^'...eotion- 
able  cor.ditioii  sut;-.  as  ;^  ui'.vvvu  a.-  F- t'.t  r.il 
surplus.   It   ccuid   i.^  :     Ik-    ioriu>  u    .i -:.- 


tagcous  offer  exct]  • 


I  ilf      St    w    1  . 


So  far  as  local  governments  are  con- 
cerned, surplus  property  disposal  In  this 
country  simply  does  not  exist  today.  The 
original  regulation  may  have  been  a  scrap 
of  paper,  as  most  of  us  believe,  but  at 
least  it  provided  a  method  by  which  local 
governments  were  supptosed  to  obtain  txirplxis 
properties.  It  fixed  responsibility  for  notl- 
flcatlcn  upon  the  disposal  agencies  In  im- 
ml&takable  terms. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  Membo-s  of  Con- 
gress are  eager  to  know  what  happened  under 
the  legislation  which  they  adopte<l  and  win 
take  immediate  steps  to  have  this  law  prop- 
erly administered. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  B    Gage   Mayor. 


Suggesiior 


Larger  National  Guar  J 
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OF    MABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVIS 

Thursday,  December  13.  1945 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CoNCRESSiCN.\L  RECORD,  I  iHcIuc  6  the  re- 
marks of  Gen.  Milton  A.  Redcord.  ad- 
jutant general  of  Maryland,  printed  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  December  13.  1945, 
on  militai-y  training: 

General  Reckobb  Reve.\ls  Plans  foe  New, 
Lasget  National  Guakd 
(By  Howard  M.  Norton) 

Plans  for  a  National  Guard  three  times, 
larger  than  the  prewar  guard,  with  four  times 
as  many  air  units  and  heavy  emphasis  on 
mechanization,  were  revealed  In  detail  for 
the  first  time  yesterday  by  Ma].  Gen.  Milton 
A.  Reckord.  adjutant  general  of  M-iryland. 
who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  ol  fifteen 
generals  which  drafted  the  plans. 

Maryland's  famous  Twenty-ninth  Division 
will  be  reorganized  as  part  of  thu  new  Na- 
tional Guard.  General  Reckord  ssJd. 

The  postwar  guard  will  have  a  strength  of 
500.000  men.  consisting  of  24  divisions,  he 
revealed. 

TO  HAVE  7  2   AS  tTNnS 

There  are  to  be  72  air  imlta — both  trans- 
port and  fle;hter — under  the  new  plan,  as 
compared  with  only  19  before  the  war. 

Armored  equipment  and  armored  units  will 
replace  the  old  cavalry  organizations;  there 
will  be  no  mounted  or  horse-drawn  units  in 
the  National  Guard  of  the  future 

Motorized  and  self-propelled  guns  will  re- 
place the  old  horse-drawn  artilleiy  and  the 
War  Department  pledges  that  the  guard  units 
will  actually  have  this  equipment,  not  mock- 
ed-up  Imitations. 

Atnt-IN-CRADE     RUtE 

Younger  and  more  efficient  offlcei-s  are  to  be 
secured,  and  the  corps  will  be  kept  young  and 
efficient  by  enforcement  of  a  strict  "age-ln- 
grade"  rule  and  extensive  schooling. 

The  over-all  aim.  saj's  General  l^ckord.  Is 
to  have  a  well-rounded  organi2ati(jn  distrib- 
utrd  over  the  country  In  such  a  wsy  that  the 
trij.rt  units  in  each  Industrial  area  will  be 
u  r.  •  in*:r  ready  to  defend  their  home  areas. 

t:  >  I  (  .V  plan,  the  general  declares,  as- 
sume^s  that  there  will  be  some  sort  of 
permanent   conscription   plan. 

CONSCRIPTION    ASSUMED 

"If  Congress  fails  to  vote  conscription. 
then  it  will  have  to  make  membership  In 
the  National  Guard  a  lot  more  attractive  la 


order  to  ke«p  the  new  guard  at  full  strength.* 
he  said. 

The  comiaittee  which  drafted  the  plan  for 
the  postwir  guard  comprised  five  regular 
generals,  fl^e  reserve  generals,  and  five  from 
the  N?-tioiilBl  Guard.  Under  General  Reck- 
ords  leadirhlp  they  approrred  the  plan 
unanlmouiy,  and  secured  the  unanimous 
approval  Of  all  sections  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment.        I 

Here  In  the  general's  own  words.  Is  a  di- 
gest of  th^  officially  approved  plan: 

"Tlie  strength  of  the  National  Guard  of 
the  futurf  will  be  approximately  500,000 
enlisted  mfn  together  with  the  necessary  of- 
ficers, and  *ill  be  the  maximum  within  each 
State  that,  can  be  recruited  and  maintained 
at  a  satlsf^tory  standard. 

tiO    HOaSE-DEAWN    m^ITS 

"The  organizations  and  units  allotted  to 
the  several,  States  will  be  these  which  are  re- 
quired for  the  accomplishment  of  the  mis- 
sion of  th4  National  Guard  and,  when  taken 
together  with  the  units  of  the  Regular  Army 
and  the  Organized  Reserve  Corps,  will  in- 
sture  an  cyver-all  balance  force  within  the 
Aimy  of  tl^e  United  States. 

•'Wlthlnrt'ne  total  allotment,  organizations 
of  the  prdper  type  will  be  allotted  to  each 
State  and  ji«rri  lory  to  enable  it  to  accomplish 
the  State  imisslon. 

"It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  there 
will  be  no  mounted  or  horse-drawn  units  in 
the  National  Guard  of  the  future.  Armored 
equipment  and  armored  units  will  replace  old 
cavalry  organizations:  and  motor'zed  and 
self-propelled  gun:;  will  replace  the  old  horse- 
drawn  artjliery.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
however,  ti  the  reorganization  of  the  post- 
war Natioial  Guard  the  pride  and  traditions 
of  old  organizations  will  be  utilized  to  the 
full."         j 

FIKE,    pATTl-E -SCARRED    TWENTT-NINTH 

"The  18  National  Guard  divisions  which 
have  performed  in  such  a  marvelous  manner 
In  north  Africa.  In  Italy.  In  Europe,  and  In 
the  Pacifli  win  be  reorganized  and  &i  far  as 
practicably- will  be  reallocated  to  the  States 
from  whldh  they  originally  came. 

"The  olfl  Twenty-ninth  Division  Is  1  of  the 
18.  The  tmlts  of  this  organization  entered 
Federal  service  on  February  3.  1941.  and  the 
division  14  still  In  active  service.  It  was  one 
of  the  thiee  divisions  of  the  American  Army 
which  constituted  the  assault  v;ave  on  the 
Normandjt  beaches  on  D-day.  Men  of  Mary- 
land. VlrdLnla,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
western  Pennsylvania  ftirnlshed  the  frame- 
work upo4  which  this  fine,  battle-scarred  or- 
ganizntloi^  v.'as  built. 

"Air  units  of  an  appropriate  type,  antiair- 
craft artflery  and  signal  aircraft  warning 
units  will  have  a  high  priority  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  National  Guard. 

"Maryland  will  again  be  called  upon  to 
maintain  a  National  Guard  air  unit  as  she 
has  done  fince  19*20.  Air  will  fonn  a  very  Im- 
portant ]iart  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
futme."    ] 

^X  BCST  ASMT  EQUIPMENT 

•Prior  tt"  World  War  U  the  National  Guard 
of  the  colmtry  supported  only  19  air  luits, 
but  in  ai  postwar  planning  the  National 
Guard  will  be  called  upon  to  support  72  air 
units.  Tils  will  enable  the  larger  States  to 
maintain  a  number  of  units  and.  taken  In 
connection  with  the  antiaircraft.  Is  designed 
to  give  I  to  every  Industrial  community 
throughotit  the  Nation  protection  against 
enemy  aircraft. 

"All  un|tfi  of  the  National  Guard  are  to  be 
organized,  and  equipped  in  a  manner  identi- 
cal with  t^at  of  similar  Regular  Army  imits. 
The  National  Guard  ol  tiie  future  will  not  be 
asked  to  tj-aln  with  make-believe  ai:  't 

giuis.  with  trucks  representing  ta;...  a 

bags  of  flour  representing  grenades. 
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"The  words,  'as  far  as  practicable.'  will  have 
no  place  In  the  postwar  National  Guard.  The 
equipment  to  be  furnished  them  will  be  the 
best  the  Army  has:  It  wUl  be  identical  with 
that  of  th?  Regular  Army. 

QUALIFICATION    REQUIREMENTS 

"It  Is  anticipated  that  the  National  Guard 
Of  the  future  will  bailed  in  with  universal 
military  training  and  that  tht  young  men 
who  completed  basic  military  training  will 
enlist  In  the  National  Guard  in  such  numbers 
as  to  keep  the  guard  at  approximately  war 
strength.  Technically  trained  organizations 
in  tne  guard  will  be  allocated  to  those  States 
having  such  qualified  pcrsoniel  available. 
This  principle  will  be  carefully  followed  in 
order  that  all  organizations  may  maintain  a 
nigh  state  of  efficiency. 

"Qualification  requirements  for  officers  In 
the  future  National  Guard  will  ae  standard- 
ized in  order  that  all  officers  gn  de  for  grade 
within  all  reserve  components  >7ill  be  Iden- 
tical and  tlie  cfflrers  will  be  ii  t;rchangeable. 

"An  •age-ln-grade'  policy  vi  1  guarantee 
that  officers  v,ill  net  remain  In  grade  too  long. 
This  principle  will  be  so  admin .stered  as  to 
keep  a  continuous  flow  In  motioii,  guarantee- 
ing that  each  officer  remain  In  a  certain  grade 
a  definite  period  of  years,  after  which  he  will 
be  either  promoted  or  st?p  aside." 

SECOND  LIEUTENANTS 

Waivers  for  physical  defects  will  be  on  an 
Identical  basis  with  that  provided  for  the 
Regular  Army. 

'In  the  initial  reorganization  appoint- 
ments will  be  limited  to  those  wartime  offi- 
cers who  have  cleerly  demonstrated  their 
qualifications  by  actual  performance  in  the 
grade  or  position  contemplated,  or  who, 
through  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  duties 
of  corresponding  and  equal  responsibility, 
hav?  qualified  for  such  appolntn-ents. 

"Second  lieutenants  will  be  prx-ured  from 
among  qualified  enlisted  men  who  satisfac- 
torily complete  courses  at  officei  candidates 
school,  or  from  among  recent  graduates  of 
the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps. 

"In  order  to  maintain  efficiency  In  all  or- 
ganizations, a  mandatory  age-ln-?rade  provi- 
sion will  be  adopted,  and  annual  physical 
examinations  will  be  given  a'l  officers.  Exam- 
ining bcard-s  will  be  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  Regular  Army  and  National  Guard 
officers." 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNTT  ES 

"Officers  Of  the  National  Guarc  will  be  af- 
forded maximum  opi>ortunity  fcr  extending 
their  professional  education.  This  may  be 
accomplished  in  several  ways:  ty  accepting 
temporary  active  duty  with  the  Regular 
Army,  by  attendance  at  service  i  chools  and, 
for  senior  officers,  attendance  a  Command 
and  General  Staff  schools.  Elficlency  re- 
ports win  be  rendered  on  each  oflcer, 

"It  Is  hoped  that  greater  incmtive  than 
heretofore  will  be  provided  for  men  to  enlist 
and  serve  In  the  National  Guard.  For  those 
who  have  served  1  year  In  military  training 
camp,  a  2-year  enlistment  Is  piovlded — for 
all  others.  3  years.  The  physical  and  educa- 
tional standards  for  enlistment  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard  will  be  those  prescribed  for  the 
Regular  Army. 

"Maintenance  of  efficiency  anc  promotion 
among  enlisted  men  will 'be  afforded  by  at- 
tendance at  service  schools  and  detailed  tem- 
porary duty  with  training  forces.  Selected 
enlisted  men  will  be  detailed  to  attend  officer- 
candidate  schools  and,  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  prescribed  course,  will  be 
appointed   second    lieutenants." 

TRAINING  Sin>ERVIS10N 

"The  training  objective  for  thi:  Individual 
will  be  designed  to  develop  and  qualify  per- 
sonnel In  all  grades  to  perform  all  duties 
which  reasonably  may  be  assigned  to  them 
both  In  peace  and  for  mcbUlzatlon.  and  to 


maintain  such  standards  of  mental  and 
physical  fitness  as  are  necessary  for  active 
field  service.  The  unit  training  wiU  insure 
that  all  units  will  be  capable  of  immediate 
mobilization  and  field  service, 

"The  training  of  the  National  Guard  will 
be  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  Guard 
under  the  supervision  of  the  commanding 
generals  of  the  appropriate  major  forces. 

"This  Is  a  definite  change  from  the  past 
procedure.  Prior  to  World  War  n  the  Corps 
Area  Commander  was  charged  with  the  su- 
pervision of  training,  but  in  the  future  the 
Corps  Area  Command — now  the  Service  Com- 
mand—will be  charged  with  supply;  and  the 
major  forces— that  Is,  Army  Air,  Army 
Ground,  and  Army  Service  Forces — will  be 
charged  with  training.  It  is  believed  this 
chanse  will  guarantee  much  better  suner- 
vlslon  and  wiU  Insure  a  better  trained 
Guard." 

STSTZM  OF  ROTATION 

"Regular  Army  Instructors  will  be  assigned 
to  duty  within  the  States  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  that  which  obtalnedhln  the  past,  but 
they  win  be  responsible  to  the  commanding 
general  of  the  major  force  concerned  rather 
than  the  Service  Command. 

"Normally,  Regular  Army  officers  assigned 
to  duty  as  Instructors  will  remain  on  duty 
for  a  period  of  3  years  and  they  will  not  be 
eligible  for  an  exteiislon  of  this  period  of 
duty.  This  will  enable  rotation  and  w.ll 
guarantee  that  the  National  Guard  wiU  re- 
ceive adequate  and  up-lo-date  Instruction; 
and  It  will  also  benefit  the  officer  who  at  the 
end  of  a  3-year  tour  will  be  required  to 
serve  with  his  own  branch  for  a  period  of 
time  before  becoming  elig.ble  to  again  act  as 
an  instructor." 


Address  of  the  Most  Reverend  Richard  J. 
Gushing,  Archbishop  of  Bo:ton,  at  the 
Communion  Breakfast  of  the  St.  Vin- 
cent De  Paul  Society 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOH;^  W.  yicCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUS2  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday,  December  13,  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speeker.  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  splendid,  powerful,  and  timely 
address  made  on  Sunday,  D?cember  9, 
1945.  at  the  communion  breakfast  of 
the  St.  Vincent  De  Paul  Society  in  Cathe- 
dral Hall,  Boston,  Mass..  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Richard  J.  Gushing.  D.  D.. 
archbishop  of  Boston,  on  the  importance 
of  UNRRA  in  the  saving  of  human  be- 
ings who  are  suffering  acute  distress 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  vital  ne- 
cessity of  additional  appropriations  by 
the  Congress  before  Christmas  to  assure 
the  undisturbed  continuance  of  UNRRA 
in  its  mission  of  human  relief: 

At  the  beginning  of  recorded  history  Cain 
killed  his  brother  At>el.  Almighty  Gcd  asked 
him.  "Where  is  thy  brother?"  Cain  answered, 
"Am  1  my  brothers  keeper?"  Centuries 
whirled  away  Into  space,  and  one  day  the 
Christ,  the  new  Abel,  came  down  to  this 
earth  liecause  He  was  His  brother's  keeper. 
Ever  since  He  is  the  ideal  of  Christian  charity. 

The  scope  of  charity  embraces  everything 
we  do  for  otir  fellow  beings  out  of  the  love  of 
God  without  any  hope  of  material  reward. 


The  challenge  to  oharlty  is  thus  a  challenge 
of  Christianity.  If  we  love  Giod,  then  love  of 
neighbor  is  the  necessary  corollary  of  love  of 
God.  "A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you, 
that  you  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved 
you." 

In  our  day  countless  tongues  from  boml)ed 
homes,  prison  camps,  and  roofless  sanctu- 
aries are  pleading,  "Will  you  be  my  keeper, 
as  Christ  has  been  yours?  "  What  will  be  our ' 
answer?  Suppose  that  conditions  in  America 
and  Europe  were  reversed.  Suppose  one  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  as  hungry  as 
Greece;  suppose  husbands  and  fathers  in  an- 
other section  were  deported  to  a  foreign  land 
and  all  children  exiled  or  left  to  starvation; 
suppose  an  enemy  took  the  produce  from  our 
farms  as  they  overran  our  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  Europe 
was  blessed  with  tie  same  abundance  with 
which  we  are  blessed.  In  that  case,  would 
we  not  expect  the  people  of  Europe  to  assist 
us.  and  would  we  not  consider  them  remiss 
In  human  kindness,  if  they  refused  to  do  so? 
Apply  then,  the  Golden  Rule  of  the  Saviour: 
"All  things  whatsoever  you  would  that  men 
should  do  to  ycu.  do  you  also  to  them." 

Now  that  for  all  practical  purposes  is  the 
Rim  of  what  is  known  as  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  RehablllUtlon  Administration. 

We  agreed  to  contribute  1  percent  of 
our  national  Income  for  1943  to  that  organ- 
ization. Many  other  nations  did  the  same. 
Everybody  recognized  that  immediate  relief 
for  starving  people  in  devasted  countries  was 
the  first  concern  of  a  war-relief  program.  To 
the  present  time  we  of  the  United  States 
hive  failed  to  ma!:e  good  our  promise.  Our 
Congress  has  been  discussing  the  matter  for 
months.  In  the  meantime  disease  and  death 
are  rampant.     "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

We  are  told  that  a  free  press  should  be 
contingent  upon  the  giving  of  relief  to  any 
country.  All  of  us  are  in  favor  of  opening 
the  channels  of  news  to  every  land,  but 
ChnsWan  charity  compels  us  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  house  the  starving  and  the  naked  wher- 
ever they  are.  We  attached  no  rider  to  bur 
lend-lease  shipments  of  war  materials. 
Should  we  now  attach  one  to  charity?  If 
we  do,  and  if  the  UNRRA  should  fall  for  lack 
of  funds,  then  the  Gocd  Samaritan  has  been 
waylaid. 

The  conditions  In  war-ridden  lands  beggar 
description.  How  can  we  comprehend  the 
appalling  situation  In  Poland,  where  800.000 
people  are  living  in  dugouts  and  holes  In 
the  ground,  and  where  10.000  die  monthly 
from  tuberculosis.  "Am  I  my  bro'iher  s 
keeper?" 

How  can  we  estimate  the  sufferings  In 
Greece  where  the  population  must  try  to 
survive  this  winter  on  about  one-third  of 
the  American  consumption  of  food  calories 
or  In  Yugoslavia  where  75  percent  of  the 
adults,  and  90  percent  of  the  children,  are 
barefooted;  where  66.000  war  casualties  are 
limbless,  and  the  year's  crop  will  be  half  of 
the  normal  supply?  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?" 

How  can  we  desn-lbe  the  plight  of  Atutrla 
when  In  'Vienna  alone.  5.000  people  are  dying 
each  month  from  tuberculosis  and  all  Indi- 
cations point  to  an  Increase  during  the 
coming  months? 

The  desperate  conditions  and  deep>erate 
need  In  the  world  today  defy  the  compre- 
hension of  the  secure,  the  well-fed,  the  warm 
and  well-hoiued.  It  has  beca  estlnaated 
that  over  90.000.000  of  our  European  allies, 
already  weakened  by  semlsiarvation,  will 
need  shipments  of  9,000,000  tons  of  food  this 
winter  If  they  are  to  be  saved.  The  peoples 
of  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Czechoslovakia,  Po- 
land, Italy.  China,  and  several  other  coun- 
tries which  have  no  credit  resources  will  not 
eat  without  UNRRA. 
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Almost  25.000.000  people  are  milling  back 
aiid  f  -h  in  Europe — displaced,  homeless. 
co:i;;..i  i-.v  destitute.  The  destruction  of 
housing  facilities  in  Europe  and  China  Is  tre- 
mendous, and  the  cruel  expulsion  of  long- 
established  populations  of  German  origin 
from  eastern  Europe  increases  the  horror 
of  the  world  s  uprooted,  cruelly  begun  In  the 
early  days  of  the  war.  "Am  I  my  brother  s 
keeper?" 

This  litany  of  misery  can  be  increased  un- 
til it  embraces  every  war-stncken  land  of 
Europe  and  elsewhere.  In  all  human  history 
there  was  never  such  sorrow,  stiffenng,  and 
starvation. 

We  may  differ  In  great  or  small  measure 
from  these  afflicted  nations  in  matters  per- 
taining to  politics  and  human  rights,  but  is 
It  not  a  beautiful  thing,  despite  our  differ- 
ences, to  help  our  neighbor  in  his  misery? 
And  IS  it  not  a  beautiful  thing  to  contemplate 
many  nations  blessed  with  an  abundance 
uniting,  despite  their  own  differences,  in  a 
work  of  brotherly  love  resulting  from  the 
pooling  of  resources  to  bring  relief  to  the 
victims  of  heartless  war? 

The  work  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  must  not  fail. 
Thank  God.  Congress  has  taken  the  neces- 
sary flist  steps  toward  meeting  our  ines- 
capable obligations.  Friday  morning  the 
hearts  and  the  consciences  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  have  been  eased  when  they 
rend  in  the  newspapers  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  approved  the  appropri- 
ation needed  in  order  to  clear  the  good  name 
of  the  United  States,  not  so  much  in  the 
eyee  of  our  allies,  as  in  the  eyes  of  millions 
of  people  in  Europe  whose  morale  in  resist- 
ance and  in  survival  was  kept  alive  by  the 
promises  we  made  to  UNRRA.  Last. week 
there  appeared  to  be  a  shocking  danger  that 
our  Nation  might  default.  Thursdays  vote 
in  the  Congress  Indicates  that  it  Intends  to 
abide   by   its  promises. 

However,  there  is  still  urgent  need  for  alert. 
Insistent,  uncompromising  public  opinion  on 
this  matter.  Every  person  who  loves  the 
lair  name  of  the  United  States  and  who  is 
anxious  to  alleviate  the  din.  ling  situation  of 
innocent  millions  all  i  •■■■:  ii-  •*  )rld  will  de- 
mand immediate  further  action  in  Congress 
so  that  before  the  end  of  this  year  food  and 
Other  absolutely  vital  supplies  can  be  bought 
and  shipped  to  the  destitute  in  liberated 
Europe.  Last  weeks  vote  is  In  the  right 
direction:  but  the  problem  is  not  solved.  De- 
lay can  still  mean  death.  The  appropriation 
which  the  Congress  has  now  agreed  to  pro- 
vide should  be  passed  by  both  Houses  before 
they  recess  December  20.  Otherwise  the  win- 
ter will  be  gone,  and  with  it  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  live  Dt ;  .-e  funds  are  put  to 
work  in  critically  needed  relief  and  In  proving 
our  national  good  faith. 

We  have  a  moral  duty  to  make  known  our 
opinion  on  this  matter  and  to  wstch  very 
careftilly  the  vote  and  the  action  in  Its  re- 
gard of  oiu-  elected  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. This  is  not  a  political  question  and 
it  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  turned  into 
one.  This  is  a  question  of  keeping  pledges 
we.  as  a  people,  made;  it  Is  a  question  of 
saving  millions  of  lives:  it  Is  a  question  of 
averting  conditions  which  might  easily  lead 
to  another  war:  it  is  the  aee-old  question: 
•"Am  I  my  brothers  Keeper^  '  Write  imme- 
diately, my  dear  men.  :.  v,  ur  ler-i  ■-■  ;.•,.•.•..■.-, 
in  Congress  to  the  etfici  lia..;  v.^  „:,  ^ur 
brother's  keeper  regardless  of  his  politics, 
his  economics,  his  race,  or  his  color.  We  have 
the  great  opportunity  of  laying  the  roadway 
of  future  peace  on  the  r  ikb.'d  of  charity 
and  Justice,  for  the  prosper: s  :  :uture  peace 
depend  in  great  measure  on  our  ability  to 
give  renewed  life  and  strength  to  the  sick 
and  dying  people  of  the  war-ridden  nations. 
If  we  do  not  measure  up  to  the  task,  the 
basis  lor  an  endunng  peace  will  net  be  laid 
hx  this  generation. 


American  Watch  Manufacturing   Indust-y 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  13.  1945 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing memorandum  of  facts  by  the 
committee  of  the  American  Watch 
Manufacturing  Industry  regarding  the 
American  Watch  Manufacturing  In- 
du.stry'.s  position  in  connection  with  the 
State  Department's  representations  to 
Switzerland  conceming  exports  of 
watches  to  the  United  States: 

1.  The  American  watch-manufacturing  In- 
dustry, consisting  of  Bulova,  Elgin.  General 
T-me  Instruments.  Hamilton.  Ingraham,  New 
Haven.  U.  S.  Time  (formerly  Waterbtiry), 
and  Waltham  have  been  out  of  the  civilian 
market  since  June  of  1942.  at  which  time 
their  facilities  were  completely  converted  to 
the  manufacture  of  war  goods.  Some  inter- 
ference with  civilian  watch  manufacture  oc- 
casioned by  the  early  acceptance  of  war 
orders  had  already  begun  by  1941. 

2.  The  war  has  demonstrated  that  the 
American  watch  manufacturing  industry  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  defense  of  this 
Nation. 

3.  All  during  the  war  years  Switzerland 
has  had  unrestricted  access  to  the  American 
market  and  no  competition  therein  from  any 
source  whatsoever.  For  10  years  (1931-40) 
prior  to  the  war,  imports  of  Swiss  watches 
into  this  country  averaged  less  than  2.000.000 
units  annually,  with  no  single  years  im- 
portations exceeding  3.(XX).000  units  until 
1940.  Beginning  in  1941.  as  shown  by  the 
following  table,  importations  of  Swiss 
watches    increased    substantially : 

Number  Value 

1941 4,300.513  $13,778,248 

1942 5.292.712  19.211.681 

1943.- _  7.996.589  34.984,113 

1944 6,912.332  37,200,843 

1945      (first     10 

monthc) 7,474.754               

These  have  been  practically  all  Jeweled 
watches.  Note  the  disproportionate  increase 
in  value  between  the  year  1942  and  subse- 
quent years.  The  demand  for  watches  during 
the  war  years  has  been  currently  satisfied  by 
these  importations,  leav.ng  the  American  in- 
dustry withou*  a  pent-up  demand  for  its 
peacetime  product;  a  situation  which  is 
unique,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  category 
of  war-converted  industries. 

''.  The  American  industry  called  this  situ- 
ation to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information.  Hearings  have 
been  held  at  which  representatives  of  both 
the  American  industry  and  the  importers 
have  presented  their  views.  Action  was  taken 
only  after  both  sides  had  been  heard. 

5.  No  quota  on  watch  imports  has  been 
Imposed  by  the  State  Department.  It  merely 
has  suggested  to  Switzerland  that  It.  Swit- 
zerland, voluntarily  limit  Its  watch  exports 
to  this  country  from  December  1.  1945.  to 
December  31.  1946.  In  order  to  give  the  Amer- 
ican industry  a  chance  to  reestablish  itself 
in  the  American  market.  As  we  understand 
it.  the  limitation  suggested  is  3,000,000  units 
for  this  13-month  period. 

6.  This  action  by  the  State  Department  on 
behalf  of  an  essential  American  industry  has 
been  seized  upon  by  the  importers  to  launch 
a  smear  campaign  against  the  American 
watch-manufacturing  industry,  and  in  par- 
ticular against  Elgin,  Hamilton,  and  Wal- 
tham, Jeweled-watch  manufacturers. 


(&)  A  two-page  telegram  was  dispatched 
by  the  Watch  Assemblers  Association  on  De- 
cember 5  to  Jewelers  and  department  stores 
all  over  tJhe  coimtry,  followed  by  a  supple- 
mentary fetter  the  next  day,  asking  the  re- 
cipients io  wire  their  Congressmen.  Sena- 
tors, and  the  Secretary  of  State  In  protest. 
We  also  linderstand  that  two  of  the  largest 
Importers^  namely.  Gruen  and  Lcnglnes.  have 
since  sent  out  similar  telegrams.  Therefore, 
any  protects  which  may  be  received  will  have 
been  Inspired  by  this  action  of  the  importers. 

(b)  Ti*  anticipated  demand  for  watches 
has  been  exaggerated  in  an  effort  to  frighten 
retailers  Into  thinking  that  the  SUte  De- 
partment's suggestion,  if  agreed  to  by  the 
Swiss,  would  result  In  a  shortage  of  watches. 
No  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  the 
American  industry  is  returning  to  the  manu- 
facture at  civilian  watches. 

(c)  A  (jongressional  spokesman  for  the  Im- 
porters alleges  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  charged  the  Elgin.  Hamilton,  and 
Waltham  Cos.  with  having  "formed  together 
In  a  cortsplracy  in  restraint  of  Interstate 
commerce."  This  is  absolutely  false,  there 
being  no  case  pending  against  these  com- 
panies Jointly.  The  fact  is  that  before  Pearl 
Harbor  ifidlctments  were  returned  against 
these  tHree  companies  Individually  (not 
Jointly)  idealing  with  their  arrangements 
with  whtolesalers.  At  the  requeat  of  the 
Army  anp  Navy,  In  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  production  of  these  companies  to  the 
American  war  effort,  the.se  cases  were  de- 
ferred for  the  duration  of  the  war.  They  are 
still  pending  and  the  companies  are  contest- 
ing the  Cjovernment's  charges.  Nothing  has 
been  said  about  the  multitudinous  prosecu- 
tions which  have  been  brought  against  the 
watch  importers  for  violations  of  OPA  price 
ceilings,  actions  which  resulted  from  the 
proflteerilig  efforts  of  these  importers. 

(d)  Tttis  same  congressional  spokesman 
has  alleged  that  the  American  companies 
seek  to  establish  a  monopoly.  This  is  ridicu- 
loiis;  the  American  manufacturers  have  never 
supplied  (nore  than  50  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jeweled  watch  market  under  the  most 
favorable  tariff  treatment,  and  under  the  re- 
duced rales  of  the  1936  trade  agreement  with 
Switzerland  had  their  share  reduced  to  less 
than  40  percent.  Tlie  Swiss  on  the  other 
hand  wefe  enabled  by  the  treaty  to  increase 
their  share  to  over  60  percent  prewar,  and 
during  the  war.  and  as  of  today,  have  not 
only  corajplete  control  of  the  American  mar- 
ket, but  the  world  market  as  well.  The  latter 
they  hav#  always  completely  dominated.  The 
Swiss  industry  is.  In  fact,  a  government  con- 
trolled and  dominated  trtist.  They  fix  prices, 
they  control  the  exportation  of  machines 
used  In  tvatch  making  and,  during  the  war 
and  Blnoe.  have  refused  to  sell  such  ma- 
chinery Xto  watch  manufacturers  in  this  coun- 
try. Duflng  the  war  they  refused  to  permit 
sales  of  ♦ratches  to  American  manufacturers 
who  werte  desirous  of  keeping  their  trade 
names  biefore  the  public  while  they  were 
engaged  In  the  fabrication  of  war  goods,  al- 
though the  Swiss  increased  their  sales  and 
supplied  new  accounts  in  this  country  after 
such  refusal. 

(e )  It  Is  also  claimed  that  the  American  in- 
dustry wpuld  be  allowed  to  reap  a  rich  har- 
vest by  greatly  Increasing  the  price  of  their 
product.  We  obstrve  that  there  still  are 
price  ceilings  on  watches  and  that  the  Amer- 
ican industry  has  adhered  to  those  ceilings. 
As  a  maflter  of  fact  the  importers  have  been 
permitted  by  the  OPA  to  increase  their  prices 
despite  s^iollen  profits  not  subject  to  renego- 
tiation. ♦  hereas  the  American  industry  has 
not  been  permitted  to  increase  theirs  at  all, 
not  even;  an  equivalent  amount. 

7.  On  the  alleged  factual  side  of  the  data 
that  ha.s  been  made  public  by  the  importers, 
there  aee  certain  misconceptions  which 
should  be  clarified. 

(a)  It  is  said  that  the  suggestion  of  the 
State  Department  is  contrary  to  the  admin- 
istration'fc  international  trade  policy.  If  that 
policy   is   to    encourage    the    destruction    of 
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American  Job-producing  industry,  the  asser- 
tion is  correct.  However,  every  time  the 
reclprocal-trade-asreements  program  has 
come  before  the  Congress  for  approval.  It  has 
come  with  the  assurance  that  tte  authority 
sought  would  not  be  used  to  Inju  -e,  let  alone 
destroy.  American  business.  The  last,  exten- 
sion bill  came  with  President  Tiuman's  ex- 
pressed assurance  to  that  effect.  The  State 
Department's  mere  suggestion  that  the  Swiss 
voluntarily  do  some  reciprocating  certainly 
is.  therefore,  within  the  announced  inten- 
tions, at  least,  of  the  administration. 

(b)  By  failing  to  comment  ttiereon.  the 
Implication  is  left  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  duration  of  the  recommended  self-im- 
posed restriction.  The  fact  is.  ai;  we  under- 
stand it.  that  the  State  Department  has  sug- 
gested only  a  13-month  period. 

(c)  It  has  also  been  said  than  proof  was 
submitted  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprociiy 
Information    "that   there   is   a    tremendous 

•backlog  of  demand  for  watche.s  and  that 
this  demand-  in  1946-47  will  run  up  to  about 
10.000.000  watches."  If  by  that  statement 
is  meant  10.000.000  over  the  2  years,  it  is 
approximately  correct,  and  the  importers' 
fair  share  of  a  5.000.000  annual  market  in 
each  of  the  years  1946  and  1947  would,  based 
on  historical  percentages,  run  not  over  the 
3.0C0.0O0  units  suggested  by  the  State  De- 
partment as  a  quota  to  be  self-imposed  on 
the  Swiss  during  the  13  month;?  beginning 
December  1,  1945.  If  10.000.000  annually 
was  intended,  the  figures  have  been  grossly 
exaggerated,  since  we  know  of  no  surveys, 
including  those  made  by  the  War  Production 
Board,  which  mention  watches  among  the 
immediate  desires  of  the  purchasing  public. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  War  Production 
Board  survey  did  not  show  any  demand 
whatsoever  for  watches.  It  is  only  common 
sense  to  conclude  that  with  Imports  during 
the  war  ranging  three  and  four  times  their 
prewar  average  that  the  market  has  already 
been  oversold.  Obviously,  the  things  which 
the  consumer's  dollar  will  be  spient  for  are 
those  things  which  have  been  cff  the  mar- 
ket entirely  during  the  war  years.  Watches 
are  one  of  a  very  few  commodities  that  could 
be  had  during  the  war.  and.  with  other 
things  not  available,  considerable  antici- 
pated buying  occurred.  It  is  significant  the 
surveys  mentioned  are  not  idertlfied.  An- 
other significant  thing  which  has  occurred 
recently  is  that  the  retail  prices  being  ad- 
vertised for  certain  types  of  watches  are 
much  lower  than  they  used  to  be — a  develop- 
ment inconsistent  with  the  claim  of  shortage. 

8.  Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
thousands  of  people  employed  in  and  as  a 
result  of  the  importing  biisiness.  No  figures 
are  given.  The  American  manufacturers 
employ,  normally,  approximately  20,000 
workers  In  their  movement-manufacturing 
operations  alone.  Furthermore,  they  sup- 
port exactly  the  same  types  of  related  indus- 
tries as  do  the  importers,  and  others  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  because  they  require  supplies 
of  the  materials  which  go  into  the  move- 
ments and  Into  the  processes  of  manufactur- 
ing the  movements;  these  the  Importers  do 
not  support,  except  In  Switzerland. 

9.  The  rather  ludicrous  assertion  Is  made 
that  we  need  this  expanded  import  trade  to 
keep  our  merchant  marine  busy.  We  had 
supposed  it  was  common  knowledge  that  one 
email  cabin  on  almost  any  type  of  seagoing 
vessel  would  more  than  accommodate  the 
lO.OCO.OCO  units  over  which  so  much  concern 
has  been  expressed. 

10.  Even  the  old  argument  about  smuggling 
has  been  resurrected  from  the  moth  balls. 
The  Swiss  have  undertaken  to  control  this. 
and  it  is  assumed  that,  as  a  matter  of  good 
faith,  they  will  ccntmue  to  do  so. 

11.  One  thing  has  been  careftilly  over- 
looked. Now  that  the  war  is  over  many  un- 
contested markets  closed  to  Switzerland  dur- 
ing the  war  will  be  opening  up  again.  This 
wUl  be  occurring  while  the  American  indus- 


try Is  getting  back  Into  production.  Switzer- 
land can  now  better  afford  to  reduce  her  ex- 
ports to  America  than  after  she  has  geared 
her  production  to  holding  more  than  her  fair 
share  here,  plus  the  markets  now  reopening 
to  her.  It  is  new,  also,  that  the  American 
Industry  needs  assistance  to  get  back  into  the 
market  after  a  long  time  out  of  It  in  the 
service  of  Its  country.  Is  It  too  much  to 
expect  some  semblance  of  reciprocity  from 
one  of  the  nations  saved  by  the  participation 
of  this  country  in  the  war.  particularly  when 
it  Is  remembered  that  that  same  nation  net 
only  had  an  unrestricted  wartime  outlet  for 
its  civilian  products  here,  tut  was  also  sup- 
plying war  materials  to  an  enemy  of  all 
mankind? 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co. 

OENEHAL   TIMK    iNSTRtJMXNTS   CORP. 

Hamilton  Watch  Co. 
Ntw  Havfn  Clock  Co. 
The  E.  Inchaham  Co. 
United  States  Time  Corp. 
V.'ALTHAM  Watch  Co. 


Bends  for  Loans  to  Britain  and  Other 
Nations  Should  Be  Sold  to  Individual 
Americans,  Not  to  Banks,  for  the  Spe- 
cific Purpose  "f  r  reign  Loans;  Try  It 
and  See  What  Happens 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  13,  1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  pro- 
posed gift — deceptively  called  a  loan — 
of  $3,750,000,000  to  be  made  by  the  New 
Deal  administration  to  Great  Britain. 
The  interest  rate — another  piece  of  hy- 
pocrisy— was  set  at  2  percent;  but  if  and 
when  the  interest  is  ever  paid,  the  efifec- 
tive  rate  will  be  about  1.63.  It  should  be 
mentioned  also  that  in  granting  the  $3,- 
750.000.000  checking  account  to  Britain, 
the  United  States  also  writes  ofl  some 
$25,000.000  000  Of  lend-lease  material 
used  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  that  I  shall  not 
be  called  a  carping  critic  for  calling  at- 
tention to  this  proposed  gift  oi  $3,750.- 
000.000  to  Britain.  On  yesterday,  De- 
cember 12.  1945,  I  pointed  out  that  if  the 
administration  makes  this  stupendous 
gift  to  Great  Britain,  it  will  furnish  a 
precedent  for  similar  gifts  to  other  na- 
tions. There  are  other  persons  alarmed 
at  the  consequences  which  will  follow 
these  hand-outs  of  billions  to  foreign 
nations.  I  quote  verbatim  excerpts  from 
an  article  by  Henry  J.  Taylor  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
December  10,  1945: 

OTHEB  NATIONS  SEEK  LOANS  LIKE  BIUTAIN'S 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

A  loan  to  the  British  Government  is  only 
the  first  on  our  loan  list.  What  we  do  about 
this  we  must  be  ready  to  do  for  many  other 
nations. 

France  came  In  for  a  »550.0OO.0O0  loan  last 
week.  Russia,  China,  Italy,  Belgium,  Poland, 
and  a  dozen  other  nations  also  are  waiting 
to  see  what  rule  book  we  write  for  the  bil- 
lions for  Britain. 

Each  nation  expects  equal  treatment.  We 
are  setting  a  foreign-loan  pattern,  many 
times  larger  than  after  the  last  war. 


We  expected  to  be  repaid  last  tune.  Eut 
after  every  country,  exospt  Finland,  default- 
ed (the  countries  borrowing  now,  including 
England,  still  are  in  default)  the  idea  grew 
up  that  we  should  not  have  expected  to  be 
paid  back  in  the  first  place. 

Everyone  knows  that  we  cannot  give  away 
our  money  and  our  resources  forever;  there 
is  a  bottom  to  our  barrel,  and.  in  many  ways, 
we  are  starting  at  the  bottom  now. 

We  shall  have  to  be  careful  what  we  do. 
The  money  Itself  la  Important.  We  all  pay 
it.  The  over-all  sum  for  which  loan  applica- 
tions probably  will  be  made  is  estimated  at 
»20 .000 .000 .000. 

Our  duty  is  to  lend  tdd,  according  to  our 
abUlty. 

Any  gain  our  foreign  frtends  might  make 
now  is  tempwrary  if  it  violates  the  Ameri- 
can people's  idea  of  sound  Judgment.  Any- 
thing but  a  program  for  the  most  business- 
like loans  will  hurt  the  world  in  the  long  run 
mere   than   the   loans   will   help   today. 

Unless  our  loan  affairs  are  wisely  handled 
the  boomerang  from  tlie  results  could  in- 
crease the  already  too  good  possibility  that 
America  will  wash  her  hands  of  evervthlng 
outside  the  12-mile  limit.  In  this  way  the 
cause  for  world  collaboration  would  receive 
such  a  setback  as  to  play  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  isolationls-.*.  The  issue  is  even 
more  broad  for  the  futtire  than  for  the 
present. 

The  principles  are  the  things  to  grasp  now. 

First,  we  should  put  a  limit  on  our  total 
postwar  loans,  both  in  time  and  In  dollars. 

It  Is  the  total  which  affects  us  more  than 
the  Individual  amount  to  any  nation.  Until 
this  total  is  at  least  estimated,  and  formal 
congressional  action  taken  to  limit  our  ag- 
gregate loans,  no  Intelligent  action  can  be 
taken  on  Britain's  request  for  $4,000,000,000. 

Any  Individual  loan  must  be  made  In  pro- 
portion to  the  total  sum. 

Second,  we  should  restrict  otu-  postwar 
loans  to  whatever  nations  took  elementary 
steps  in  their  own  and  ctir  l)ehalf  before  ap- 
plying for  any  loan.  Many  of  the  most  fia- 
grant  discriminations  Egainst  America's  in- 
terest, such  as  the  black-out  on  information 
about  Russia  can  be  corrected  by  prospective 
borrowers  before  they  negotiate  at  all. 

Third,  any  nation  should  be  required  to 
utilize  its  own  assets  to  whatever  degree  tt 
can,  for  funds  or  as  collateral,  before  we 
supply  additional  funds. 

As  a  Senator.  Mr.  Truman  wrote  In  a  report 
to  the  Senate,  November  5.  1943;  "Before  au- 
thorizing lend-lease  the  Congress  expressly 
requested  and  received  assurances  that  lend- 
lease  assistance  wculd  be  extended  only  where 
the  recipient  was  fully  utUizing  all  his  own 
resources  " 

Yet  Great  Britain  actually  increased  her 
assets  here  by  $1,500,000,000  during  the  war 
and  she  has  an  estimated  $3,600,000,000  in 
gold,  cash,  and  securities  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  nothing  more 
essential  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  this 
country  and  to  the  world  than  to  make 
the  United  States  a  solvent  nation.  The 
solvency  of  the  United  States  is  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  to  our  ability  to  be  of  service  to 
suffering  humanity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  solvent  is  the  United 
Slates?  I  wish  to  invite  attention  of  the 
membership  to  the  financial  status  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

When  the  Members  of  the  House  shall 
have  examined  the  debt  to  which  the 
present  generation  and  our  posterity  are 
committed,  I  offer  a  suggestion  with  ref- 
erence to  any  gift  or  loan  to  a  foreign 
nation.  The  suggestion  is  this:  That 
the  dollars  for  the  British  gift  or  loan 
of  $3,750,000  000  and  all  other  loans  to 
foreign  nations,  if  and  when  made,  shall 
come  only  from  fimds  raised  by  the  sale 
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of  long-term  bonds  to  :   a.  .c  ta.  .:  .'    - 

tor:-  fr^r   'I:'-  -p^'  ifi  ■  !'U;;;o^"  o:  me  lo:- 

am  inserunp  .-.     ..rr.:r..i. ..  •  .   ...'   n..a..-,.a. 

Status  of  the  L'.-.Ud  S:a:co  GovcrniU'-nt: 

Summary  o/  financial  status 

Pirrrt  poblic  debt  {ms  oX  Dec  31.  ,^  „,  -«,  o< 

.  ^ff^^y    f230,  rao,  233.  709.  36 

>Continiw>nVii«biliti««  of  tlie  iDhed 

Btalcsiasof  l)tc3l.liM4J 24.  548,  .52,  S12. 62 

I  nliqiiHlai.-*!  oblittatioiis  incurnnl 

sfftin^f   spprnpriafiuui   aud   cxiu- 

I      -  ,inns  ....    1 07,  nr.7,  nfi4.  nno  00 

q  loins" fi.  .M-V-llSi,  4U.V  (M 

lu.^>;>^...  ..  .^.-vC ...v. 308,  lift. 64,t.Ul.(^J 

Tolal   pross   debt    tad   con- 
tiuicent  liabilities 63fi.ffl8.220. 14.V  W 

'As  of  Nov.  30-n«>c  31,  1044.  not  available. 
Owing  to  the  United  States  by  foreign 
countries  as  of  July  1, 1945 

rrimipa! araount ..    ill. 435, 365, 215.  21 

Interest    jxistporivl    and     payable 

under  moratorhim  t^rf^mtrit^. . ..  1S4.  W6. 634.  30 

lnter*»t  accruetl  anil  unpaid  under 

funding   and    uiursloriuui    agree- 

luents.. 3.171.278,458.02 

Total  prinripal  and  hiferfst 
owing  the  tailed  dlaies....      14.  791. 34a  307.  .-a 

^opoaed  loan  to  Oreat  Britain 

ra.«h J3.  :50,000.00a  00 

1  end-k«se  materiab  and  suri'lus 
property  goods M0,00ac«n(« 

Totai._ 4.4oa.ouatxjui<o 

r.rr^at  Britain  presently  owe!<  n.« 
Irom  previous  war.  World  War  I 
or  .'Vib.'u^iuently  liiit  prior  to 
■World  War  II  a  principal  uiuount 
of  $1. 3fi8.  (XK*.  non.  on 

paid  interest.'.'..; .'.* z (H7.  fM. 7S2.  .w 

Total  owinc  the  T'niteil  Stales 
frt)in  |>rior  to  World  War  II 
Uansactions «.  41.";.  fi«--4.  7H2.  .V? 

»r-  ■       — 

If  present  propo.^eil  loan  an<l  (v^ 
\ances  are  n,ade  tbey  w  ill  •  "  »  t};o 
I  nited  !<t«tes in,si,\oii0.ocn.oo 

Will  we  be  callrd  i  pen  to  loan  them  the 

ni  ney  to  pay  o  .  :<  .as  debt  to  us?  Or 
will  it  again  be  chai  •..  i  fT  to  the  poor 
bn.^ine.ss  abUity  of  Uncic  biiylock? 

i    uancioZ  picture  of  the   United  States 
at  present 

(V  Dlreol  public  debt  (as  of  Dec.  31. 
i«M4i. 

lntorestl*arinB  debt $32S,  891.  263.  312.  84 

N  AtftlurT'l    dot)t     on     which 

^  Intcre^ilha.*  cease.! 1  S.V  900.  .^aO.  W 

I>cbtbeArin«ao  interest....       1. 563.  OOli, 876.  20 

Tolal  gross  debt 2W.  <'^K  23.i  70U.  3ti 

(2)  Contingent     liabilitie*    of    the 

\  nittMl  t^tati-s  (as  of  Dec.  31. 
1M4>: 
OWisation'   KiiarantccU    Ly 

ih.'  Iriii.il  <f-iros .      $1,  '.l.tW-  139.M 

O'  <t  on  credit 

II  ~      '  >: 

i  eiuK-j^iet'    Valley    Au- 

thoritv  b.in.l< 6.300,000.00 

Fir 

1  -    -     .694. 367.00 

(face  amount) 20.  R21.  761.  ."JOfi.  26 

Total 24.548.752.812.63 

(3)  I"  :tion»      fn- 

.  i-opriatiou.-i 
lUioruation.'*...    '  G7.  Ui7. 004,000. 00 

(4)  }  '  ^ertiot  available 

.iitiNe. 
Pali,  :  in    Trea.'iury  loiter 

of  M    ,    .  ■.  ,.M.^,  an<l  not  inrludod 
in  indept'udent  oOict-s  hearings  (p. 

Total  euarantccJ  loans «.  M.^  53«.  493. 00 

lasurancc  in  force 30S.  lKi.643. 13l.tu 

Total  Bro<y«  debt  an<l  ean- 
tiQircni  and  utbcr  liabilities.    83t\  S3S.  320.  145l9S 

>  At  of  Nov.  30, 1944,  not  available  as  of  Dec.  31.  liH4. 


SlaUmcKt   s/ioici7ig    total    indebtedness   of    foreign   govcnmients    to   the    United   States, 

July  1.  1945 


Country 


Funded  debts: 

IWlpinni 

Cxecboslovakia 

ICstrniia 

fiuiaud. 

France 

<J«nnany  (Austrhi). 

threat  Britain 

IJreece 

Hungao' 

Italy 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

I'olajid -— 

Kumania 

"1  ugoslavia' 


Total  Indebted- 


Total. 


Unfunded  debts: 

.Armenia 

Flussia 


Total. 


tHO,  .579, 

175,07'J, 

24,  4VI, 

a,  574. 

4.fln«.f!35, 

>  JK,  (134, 

6,  415.  fi64. 

at>.  ^73, 

2.7441, 

2,a'i2,213. 

10,114. 

9.  iWA. 

306.497, 

74.  926. 

fO.  3U6. 


077  en 

33«.13 

7oa»i 
OCX  24 
0M.4O 
539.59 
782.68 
.s:«.  10 
938.07 
409.34 
9H).04 
140.62 
824.20 
27».  7.S 
718.78 


Principal  unpaii 


Interest  post- 

puued  aud  pay- 

abk  under 

moratorium 

•free  men  t.< 


Interest  accrued 

and  uniMtkl  undi-r 

funiUng  and 

moratorium 

8f?re<iuents 


f400.f»o,nco.h) 

]A.'S,241,la^.|lO 

Irt.  466, 012.  t!7 

7  >it2.  rn.b.i 


J3,  7J0,  000.  00 


4S2,3t)U.aO 

«;3I,  740.93 

38,*i36,5OU.0O 


14, 315, 869, 990.  25 


37.  391.  079.  33 
448,  079, 237.  y5 


4,  36A,  UJli.  (lOOJJO 

;ii,.5i(>, (ua  DO 

l.M)(i,a604W 
2.0l>4.9OO,0O0. 
6, 879,  4«4. 
6.  197. 682.  no 
206,057,00a  UU 

63.  s6n.  .vso,  a 

61.625.000.  K 


1 1,230. 804,  OOa  35 


11.959.917 
192,601,297. 


475,  470,  317. 2>« 


2(H..'«I,214  » 


Crandlolal  14.791,340.307.53  1     11,435,365,21; 




'  Includes  principal  v>usti>oDc<l  under  uioralorium  agreements  and  princ 
tract  t<Tm«.  ,    ,.       .     ^ 

*  The  tterman  fifivernnient  has  been  notified  that  the  Oovrrnment  of  t 
r.overnmt'nt  for  tht  discharge  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  OoTcrniucnt  of 

t>tatps.  ^  ,  .         ,  ,. 

•  ThLs  Goveminent  ha,<s  not  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  moratonunn. 

«  Also  inclu<t»s  interest  iiooiiHiiiid  aiid  pujablt  undit  agreements  of  Ma^"  1,  1C41,  and  Oct.  14,  1443. 


Some  of  the  British  Government  holdings  in 
United  States  industry 

Shares 

General  Motorsi  Corp 434.000 

Radio  Corp.  of  America 177.000 

Amerada  Petrol. _ 133,000 

Chrysler  Corp 36.000 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey _.  198.  000 

Standard  Oil  of  Indiana 315,000 

Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Co... 130,  000 

American    TelepliDne    &    Telegraph 

Co. - 70.  000 

United  States  Steel  (preferred) 21.000 

Would  It  not  be  good  business  to  have 
the  British  Government  liquidate  these  hold- 
ings into  cash  and  use  that  In  reducing  their 
debt  rather  than  to  continue  drawing  earn- 
ings from  that  source  while  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  negotiate  further  loans  from 
the  United  States  taxpayers? 

Have  we  again  reverted  to  the  status  of 
colonial  days  when  we  were  crying  "taxation 
without  representation"? 

Are  the  American  taxpayers  to  uphold  the 
BritLsh  Empire  forever? 

Certainly  good  business  sense  demands  that 
we  draw  a  line  somewhere.  The  ability  of 
the  American  taxpayers  Is  not  without  limits. 

Present  loans  will  beyond  doubt  be  fol- 
lowed by  otliers  to  other  countries,  and  fco 
on  without  end.  Where  is  the  money  coming 
from? 


131  .5aao(io.uo 

44U.  UNO.  00 
57,072.76 

2.  ."W,  125.  on 

205.W9.96 

185. 93a  46 

6.  101.835.  (A) 


$99.  149,077.00 

». -01.227.  23 

7.  533. 327. 74 

191.02 

704. 349. 164.  40 

44.  Of*.  %i 

1.916.  144.782.58 

4,  HUK,  4.S5. 00 

".    'JL-,  ;{2 

^  -■  34 

2.<y<t,  .'2K  16 
i.4,  27S.  989.  31) 
11.065,719.32 

1.771.718.78 


184,fi06,«34.a0       2, 900.  369,  lU.  60 


li?.  4»1,1«1.R4 
255.  477, 940.  68 


21 


42 


184.  606. 034.  30        3, 17i,  :7N  l.*.  02   ^ 


pal  amounts  not  paid  according  to  coa- 

f  United  .States  will  kK.k  tj>  the  German 
UiUia  to  tile  Goveruuunt  uf  the  L  nilcd 


Shorta°T  or  Per.;cii!i:i 
r  XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLGGD 

y     '.  t  -   N-^YLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  13,  1945 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my 
remarks  of  December  10  having  to  do 
with  the  temporary  shortage  of  penicillin 

:■:  ;::v  ;-":(■•  I  ha,'=  r -'en  in  tOUCh  with 
M-\  Eu,-,t:i-  J.  E.ti.-v  and  Mr.  Roy  S. 
Koch  of  the  Civilian  Production  Admin- 


istration. These  gentlemen  have  been 
most  cooperative  in  presenting  to  me  the 
facts  surrounding  the  sarcity  of  peni- 
cillin, and  have  as,sured  me  to  my  satis- 
faction th$t  the  reasons  for  the  shortage 
were  uncontrollable.  They  have  assured 
me.  as  well,  that  the  situation  in  Wilkes- 
Barre  had  been  corrected  and  that  ample 
supplies  wCl  soon  be  available  for  my  dis- 
trict and  the  Nation  at  large. 

I  am  presenting,  further,  a  letter  on 
this  subjett  received  by  me  today  from 
the  Civiliam  Production  Administration: 

This  will  confirm  our  discussion  yesterday 
with  Mr.  El  J.  Earley  regarding  your  state- 
ment on  thf  shortage  of  penicillin  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of  De- 
cember  10.'  1945. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  direction  4  to  CP.\ 
Order  M-300,  effective  November  23.  1945. 
This  order  provides  that  49  percent  of  the 
penicillin  produced  each  month  must  be 
used  to  fiH  hospital  orders  since  hospitals 
have  the  njost  urgent  requirements  for  the 
drug.  Con|lderable  more  penicillin  Is  being 
made  available  for  hospitals  U\  December 
than   in  arw  previous  month. 

Allocation  of  penicillin  was  discontinued 
August  31, 1 1946,  in  accordance  with  WPB's 
policy  of  revoking  controls  when  no  longer 
necessary,  unfortunately  production  dropped 
approximately  10  percent  in  September,  prob- 
ably, because  of  the  poor  quality  of  corn- 
steep  liquor  available  for  use  in  the  nutrient 
media  for  culturing  penicillium  notatum. 
At  the  samt  time,  export  licensing  of  penicil- 
lin was  discontinued  and  the  export  demand 
Increased  ft>r  UNRRA.  Latin  America,  Euro- 
pean and  other  countries,  except  for  the 
United  Kingdom  which  is  self-sufficient  with 
regard  to  penicillin.  In  September,  also,  the 
Food  and  drug  Administration  permitted  the 
Initial  distflbutlon  of  certified  lots  of  pen- 
icillin tablits.  ointments,  and  other  dosage 
forms  whl(^  are  convenient  for  patient  and 
physician  ilike.  This  Increased  the  over-all 
demand  fo*'  penicillin  to  such  a  point  that 
Direction  4  to  M-300  became  necessary  to 
protect   hospital   supplies. 

In  the  llist  several  weeks  the  quality  of 
com -steep  Liquor  has  improved  and  is  result- 
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lug  In  Increased  production  of  penicillin  in 
December.  The  export  licensing  of  penicillin 
was  reinstated  December  1,  1945,  by  the 
Office  of  International  Trade  Operations  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  at  the  request 
of  Civilian  Production  Administration.  By 
agreement  between  CPA  and  OITO,  an  ex- 
port quota  of  170,000.000.000  units  was  es- 
tablished for  December,  or  a  reduction  of  15 
percent  from  the  quota  established  for  July 
and  August,  respectively. 

Physicians  and  pharmacists  may  obtain 
their  supplies  of  penicillin  from  the  portion 
of  production  not  reserved  for  hospitals.  As 
production  Increases  this  month  additional 
penicillin  should  be  avaUable  to  these  dis- 
tribution channels. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  Insure  that  areas  in 
short  supply  receive  prompt  shipment  of 
penicillin.  Should  you  have  any  further  In- 
formation regarding  Inability  to  obtain  pen- 
icillin, we  would  be  pleased  to  have  you 
refer  such  cases  to  cur  attention.  We  as- 
sure you  prompt  steps  will  be  taken  to  al- 
leviate any  hardship  within  the  limits  of 
available  supply.  The  fPA  is  watching  the 
penicillin  situation  carefully  and  wUl  place 
penlcUlin  under  complete  allocation.  If  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  insure  equitable  distribu- 
tion. 

Your  Interest  In  penicillin  distribution  Is 
appreciated  and  if  we  can  be  of  any  further 
service  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  tis. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Rot  S   Koch. 
Civilian  Production  Adrnimstration. 


toric  motherland  of  the  Jewish  people, 
become,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  Jewish 
democratic  state. 


Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DAN  r:  J  FLOOD 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 
Thursday,  December  13,  1945 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  immediate  congressional  ac- 
tion with  reference  to  Palestine.  The 
action  of  President  Truman  in  naming 
representatives  of  the  United  States  to 
the  International  Commission  that  is  to 
inquire  into  conditions  In  Palestine  has 
emphasized  the  need  to  us  to  aCBrmatively 
declare  the  urgency  of  restoring  immi- 
grating into  that  country  and  to  estab- 
lish it  as  a  Jewish  commonwealth.  It  is 
vitally  necessary  that  the  Commission 
and  the  nations  of  the  world  understand 
fully  the  position  of  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  Zionist  aims  in  Palestine. 
I  am  advised  that  the  Senate  will  take 
action  on  an  identical  resolution  to  the 
one  I  am  introducing  in  the  House  today, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
reporting  out  Senator  Wagner's  resolu- 
tion favorably  17  to  1. 

The  facts  with  regard  to  the  tragic 
conditions  of  the  displaced  Jews  in 
Europe  are  established.  To  abandon  the 
Jewish  victims  of  Nazi  crime  would  de- 
stroy the  confidence  of  common  people 
in  the  ability  of  Allied  statesmen  and  the 
Members  of  this  honorable  body  to  honor 
their  high  professions. 

Under  all  of  the  facts  and  all  of  the 
law,  the  law  of  God  as  well  as  of  men, 
the  rescue  of  these  unfortunate  people 
can  brook  no  further  delay.  That  is  true 
as  well  to  assure  that  Palestine,  the  his- 


The  Moral  of  Pearl  Harbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  13,  1945 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  December  12, 
1945: 

THE     MORAL     OF     FTARL     HAP.BOR 

Testifying  before  the  Congressional  Pearl 
Harbor  Committee  yesterday,  General  Mar- 
shall said  that  President  Roosevelt  had  per- 
sonally ordered  that  all  warnings  of  immi- 
nent war  sent  to  field  commanders  In  the 
Pacific  should  also  include  an  instruction  to 
them  not  to  precipitate  hostilities,  but  to 
wait  for  an  overt  act  by  the  Japanese  before 
hitting  back.  That  our  field  commanders 
did  so.  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Is  evident  from  the  result.  If  any- 
thing had  still  been  needed  to  knock  into  a 
£x>cked  hat  the  suggestion  Insinuated  by  some 
of  the  probers  and  voiced  openly  by  their 
publicity  claque  that  President  Roosevelt 
•plotted"  Pearl  Harbor  In  order  to  drag  the 
country  Into  war.  this  statement  of  the 
American  Chief  of  Staff  at  the  tiine  should 
complete  the  Job. 

But  General  Marshall's  testimony  likewise 
points  another  lesson  which  is  of  the  utmost 
lmp>ortance.  not  to  the  clarification  of  his- 
tory, but  to  our  future  security.  And  that 
is  the  lesson  of  the  vulnerability  of  the 
democracies.  Because  democracies  do  not  go 
to  war.  and  do  not  even  prepare  for  war, 
until  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple Is  convinced  of  imminent  peril  by  overt 
acts  on  the  part  of  an  aggressor,  the  aggressor 
w.ll  always  have  the  advantage  of  them. 
That  applies  not  only  to  the  surprise  attacks 
With  which  aggressors  have  learned  to  begin 
their  wars,  but  to  th«  whole  preparation  and 
planning  of  war.  In  which  the  Initiative  is 
a  priceless  advantage. 

Tlie  Japanese  had  demonstrated  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  sneak  attack  nearly  40  years 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  when  they  crippled  the 
Russian  Fleet  at  Port  Arthur,  Hitler  had  im- 
proved on  their  technique,  in  both  the  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  fields,  a  fact  which  en- 
abled him  to  placate  the  democracies  while 
he  prepared  for  war.  and  then  to  attack  them 
individually  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
them  one  by  one.  The  revelations  at  the 
Nuremberg  trial  and  the  admissions  of  the 
Japanese  leaders  themselves  have  demon- 
strated how  both  the  Nazis  and  the  Japanese 
plotted  to  wage  war  against  the  United 
States:  how  Goerlng  called  for  planes  able 
to  bomb  New  York  as  early  as  1938;  how 
Hitler  was  preparing  to  seize  islands  In  the 
Atlantic  as  stepping-stones  to  the  Americas; 
how  Hitler  and  Mat^suoka,  the  Japanese  for- 
eign minister,  concerted  their  plans  early  in 
1941;  how  the  Japanese  war  lords  obtained 
an  undated  war  declaration  from  their  Em- 
peror and  prepared  to  put  it  Into  effect  at  a 
time  strategically  most  convenient  for  them, 
which  turned  out  to  be  December  8.  1941, 
their  time.  We  did  not  know  these  details 
then,  but  only  the  politically  blind  could 
mistake  the  purposes  which  they  had  loudly 
proclaimed  by  their  past  actions.  It  Is  to 
the   credit  of  President   Roosevelt   and   bi« 


associates  that  they  realized  the  danger  and 
did  what  they  could — through  such  measures 
as  lend-lease — to  prepare  for  It. 

Despite  this.  Pearl  Harbor  happened.  How 
far  military  negligence  or  misjudgment  was 
responsible  for  It.  or  at  least  for  the  extent 
of  the  disaster,  should  be  revealed  when  all 
the  evidence  is  in.  But  it  is  already  clear 
that  there  were  two  main  factors  in  the 
situation.  The  first  was  the  misjudgment 
of  the  spirit  of  this  country,  which  tempted 
both  Hitler  and  Japan  to  attack  us  In  the 
confident  expectation  of  victory.  The  sec- 
ond was  the  determination  of  the  American 
Government,  well  known  to  our  enemies,  not 
to  strike  the  first  blow,  which  enabled  them 
to  plan  at  leisure  and  to  strike  at  a  time  and 
place  of  their  own  choosing. 

In  short,  we  deliberately  surrendered  to  our 
enemies  the  element  of  surprise,  against 
which  there  can  be  no  absolute  protection, 
even  in  the  midst  of  war.  We  did  so  because 
Amercan  public  opinion  would  not  permit 
the  Government  to  take  the  Initiative  in  the 
face  of  even  known  danger  without  bo  spllt- 
t'ng  the  country  as  to  Impair  its  effectiveness 
for  war.  That  Is  the  price  we  pay  for  lib- 
erty and  democracy.  If  the  price  was  high 
in  this  war.  It  is  boimd  to  be  much  higher 
in  any  future  war.  j 
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REMARKS 

HON.ALViN  f-\  WE.'CHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 
Thursday,  December  13.  1945 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  speaking  for  the  Pres- 
ident, does  not  even  give  lip  service  to  re- 
calling 600  ships  from  foreigners  to  carry 
our  boys  home. 

On  November  20.  1945.  I  introduced 
H.  R.  4760  to  get  back  our  600  ships  now 
used  by  foreigners. 

The  State  Department  wants  to  wait 
for  Information  from  the  War  Shipping 
Administration,  even  after  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  and  the  Maritime 
Commission  have  failed,  neglected,  and 
refused  to  tell  about  7.500  Government- 
owned  and  chartered  ships  now  under 
their  control  and  operation. 

Yet.  the  Department  of  State,  the  War 
Shipping  Administration,  and  the  Mari- 
time Commission  are  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  President. 

As  to  the  recalling  of  the  ships  with 
foreigners,  the  State  Department  says: 

December  10,  1945. 
The  Honorable  8.  O.  Bland, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries, 
House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Bland:  By  your  letter  of  No- 
vember 24,  1945,  which  I  acknowledged  on 
November  28.  you  requested  a  report  for  your 
committee  on  the  bill  (H.  R.  4760)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  securing  of  our  ships  from  for- 
eign nations  and  the  return  of  the  armed 
forces  overseas,  and  for  other  ptirpoees. 

The  bill  prop>oEes  the  Immediate  recall  of 
merchant  vessels  owned  by  this  Government 
and  now  operated  by  foreign  countries.  In 
order  to  expedite  the  return  of  our  over- 
seas forces.  You  are  doubtless  obtataini; 
from  the  War  Shipping  Administration  and 
other  agencies  responsible  for  tHe  trma 
of  our  armed  forces  from  overseas  tafo 

tion  as  to  whether  the  return  of  our 

forces  Is  in  fact  being  delayed  by  InsuScleDcy 
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oX  :.-..'-p  -. r.i..-- port  capacity  aiu:  >•  ''  '*  •  ■'•'■-'' 
the  ships  rererrcd  lo  in  th.  :>  >  -uld  bi- 
UMd  M  troop  trwttsp^'-?-  '"  '•'':•••''«  "^^s 
iiwimawit 

AeooRttacty.  1  wouki  pt r.er  u,  rt^trve  com- 
nwBt  ott  tta*  blU  ■nUl  the  facu  in  tliU  ccm- 
DBCttoB  ar*  upofd. 

Tb«  DapartOMOt  toM  b««a  tcformcd  by  the 
Burwu  ol  Um  BM<>rtttftt  t    •        .  no  ob- 
tcctloo  to  th*  ■iilMiiiil'^Ti  erf     ■        •    'rr. 
8me<r«ry  yawn. 

James.    1"     r  •-..'.>■*. 

Ur.  Speaker,  it  to  a  pity  that  nur  nver- 
MM  OMD  BMIll  lafleT  such  r   : 
tng  mora  than  6  montlM  to    • 

hOTM. 
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HrN  A  l.MU.U-K 

IN  Till  HOU>          >  '-.     UNTATIVM 

Thiir^rin  'ibrr  i3.  1945 

Mr  ^'  1  ;  :  iRskft.   Mr,  Bpcftk- 

rr   I  "httvt  »  M     .  1  1     n  th«  Judlclaiy 

coinmlttco  w»u  i  :  H«  purpose  thij 
(IrdarinB  of  hoMlllMcs  at  an  rnd  M  of 

j^^jp.  .     ,         H  r,  T*^l^  1.  solution  had 

Ji  j,|.                        ■  ,!  '    <i  1      tin**  nni  bri'i\ 

IhRl  111-  !  ■  -M'  !>i  .;  ',  i>'  ■•■'-''  w.;.^  ....  ■< 
(UriTlly  M):;:i.  ■  '■  fl  'o  in-    ■  iiil.!'^;  of  IW 

lIHtlM  <  *'■''  '■'  '*'  ''^^'  '  "'-"■■'  "^'-  ''^ 
t'  .*  nf  p<  rni"  tiiv:  trun  wt:t)  'T.:;.  I'li  fu'" 
:  ...  ,.ui  .ii.i.n.  ,111  i.i»i"-  '<•>''!'>'•  ''»  'ii^ve  a 
(iLch.CUr    !!'-':>    I-''    ■'■-■•<^1    '"•"  T^^ 

c:utu;!«'  >  ,h.«!.:il  nut  ii\  .1  1.*  4:  '...  .  con- 
lllUii  :^.  .  11.1;,  .  r  li;.-  v.a:l.l-  i  '• 
,  ,.  ,:  :,,n  ,.;i  'r  -.'liM  Mm!  ir  ,.:.'■.  :- 
r   ,     i>:.  ,,'     ii(  :      >  i.'     i'  ■■'■',:  ii     >     -■'       ■  ' 

I ,;.,.  ,,!   ;  '■.,■   ,    .,1  Ml   '  i  .    >A  .1;        '1  lu    !■ 
tll.l!     !  hrlf    l-'i    -•<•  I-      '     ''■'■'■     ""    •'' •    ■•' 

.XiiluilrU  by  pi  '  .*  -'•'>*»  I'f  ""' 
ConuroM. 
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I,.--  .  •'.•(,  I  think  at  the  •.-..•  I  -..i-ted  tJi»t 
t:  N'a'UDu  :or  which  I  vu.iiu.tt....j  to  fl^t 
A  a  double-cross  me,  ■when  the  war  eoded. 
with  some  technicality.  And  a  technicality 
It  1«.  when  we  fail  to  recognize  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  now  that  the  war  has  obviously 
ended  and  a  formal  p«ac«  signed  by  us  In  the 
presence  of  th«  world. 

I  and  all  the  oUwr*  who  volunteered  are 
naturally  very  resentful  of  the  Oovernment's 
BClloBB,  and  we  wont  be  cniielt  to  forget  and 
forgive  as  people  mlfht  think  we  wUl  be. 
All  we  axe  aalOng  for  U  a  squarr  deal  which 
the  Dnitad  States  abo^Ud  be  willing  to  give 
10  u«  after  what  we  liave  given  to  It  during 
these  last  few  yaftra. 

By  a  ecruare  *—X  I  mean  for  the  war  to  be 
dciclnred  tfflclnlly  ended  as  of  September  3, 
11)46.  when  th««  formul  dtgnlng  of  the  peace 
took  place.  Thai  done,  the  Ooivemment 
BliuvlU  br  ronaeleaiUjUi  in  aealaf  m  U  that 
volunteers  be  reUaaad  aecoi4Uig  to  the  oou- 
tracu  which  they  signed. 

It  te  qtJtte  obvioua  that  thla  square  deal  ot 
which  1  »penk  ii»  »5«'lu«  fought  and  bliulied  hy 
rprlivln  powerful  lorcoa  whK'h  ar«  high  in  our 
Natloual  O'  '  >t.    It  i«  obviovia  that  the 

Navy  la  retvi>  .  relemte  lu  men  any  faster 

thnn  they  abaulutely  have  to.  The  Navy 
point  ayttpm  ti  evidence  of  thrtt,  It  was  de- 
■lined  to  free  a«  frw  men  n»  poMlhie  without 
nmmtna  too  much  in(ii"i'.>ii.>ii  rr  wiu»  rte« 
altfneti  fo  »ce<»p  the  you  '  men 

In  the  aervice  till  the  vry  m-i  mim.  .•  The 
Navy'*  eyetem  of  relenae,  mmparrct  to  the 
Army's,  la  rtdleuleua,  and  \n  they  are  irttlng 
away  with  tt  wtthmit  much  trouble.  Why 
can't  the  Nnvv  !)«•  ^on^at  with  He  men  and 
with  (he  p«K>ple  of  the  United  Btetee  by  tell- 
init  juat  rxartlv  whnt  If  has  In  mind  for  Its 
•  .uir-  •  men?  Tl\a  Army  hna  at  lenat  told  Ita 
1.,  !>«t  If  they  have  2  yriira  or  more  aenrtee 
'  ■-  -f.-nad  by  March. 
.^.  itie?    I  believe 

.»,-,'*:     V     ,    .    ,     .:  ■•     -i.''.ul<l  be 

\  ■  •  \i  have  r»r<-     ■  ■  ' 

iL^iici,  ui  li.u.  ispe.  and  I  r-';  ■  ■  .  •' 

vuu  wtU  aoon  be  aseeeaeful  m  helping  ua 

f  '     V vho  are  aiuch  hecauae  we  have 

and  bneavae  out  Oaeemment 

1  .itM  tM«  «lie  war  haa  ended, 

real  UMi  M  ohetauelT  hae. 

>ta  art  AM  tiM  only  (ir> 

.  a  mgft  OM  iMve.    Thait 

^       are  itiii  yoWMI  have 

...Ml,    We  muel  ha  aklowed  M 

llnud  where  w«  lefk  00  Hi  i^MMrit  lav  MM 
thing  t  ^  -  V  r  ta  aa  MipSVlMAl  iMtfaMMI 
li<>i>>  I  >>ii(  laiNMiy.  __ 

■  I  aaui  hefeee,  that  ymi  «MMr< 
at ,.  |H ••hiema  of  auva  aad  all  fmm 

■■Mt*  .  .^MlMlly  leet »«e4  MA 

itMl^  ^,.,.:.  ...  .a  ut  thoaa  uf  ua  wha  htvt 

•- -■-"■  vmra, 

1^1.  MM   Ma^eea   li*vv    Nnw 
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erence  to  Lithuania  and  are  on  a  par 
with  like  e:ipressions  of  Ireedom- loving 
people    down    through    the    centuries. 
Seldom  do  the  pages  of  the  Coiecais- 
sioNAL  Record  rcsoiuad  with  words  such 
as    these    pounding    a    clarion    call    to 
loreathe  Ufa  into  the  words  of  "the  four 
freedoms"  and   dfcbrirp  the  rt<:ht   to 
life  Uberty.land  the  pursuit  of  happlneaa 
a.s  the  Inalienable  rights  oX  the  oppreased 
people  of  Uihiunia  and  the  brave  clti- 
lena  of  tha  little  nations  all  the  world- 
wi<Je   over.    With   a   sublrtne   faith   in 
Almighty  Ood  and  t.-n*it  and  conndencf 
that  Juallct  will  prevail,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
prwent  to  the  Congress  the  following  re- 
marks and  rcJWluUona  made  at  the  Amer- 
ican-LI  thufinlan  Congress  in  Chicago: 
Aarrrr*  or  AccMaMKOp  BAMtm  A.  SrancN  or 
I  OwcAao 

My,  (  '  he  CemreeaarwMa.  refetang^ 

taiheri nr  frtenda,  X  want  to  thisk 

you  for  the'  K«)nd  wtihea  you  gave  m*  todv 
••  I  oeleHraM  the  eMluit  al  the  twentyfourwi 
leneeoraMaR  aa  MMMp.  In  these 
|X  eenee  the  epttlti  oT  thta  gather- 
nne  thinga  that  brought  you 
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pxTiNnioN  or 

HON    D.'VNII  1     I    !  !HM| 

,,!,,  .1.  ■  i-»«»iaaaMfAttynii 

r^wMf^Mv  l^*0mb¥f  li,  IMl 
t  u,  MliVhHoi',  Ui  liUrfa 

''H^  tl  OWIIIII  Mi 


.lu.   .(..,      .. 
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year  of  my 
good  wtah 
Ing  and 
to«»«l)er. 

tr  there 
If  there  wi 
and  blndii 
here. 

All  of 
part   In 


»aa  no«  aeiiieihlhg  ffne  in  yov. 
net  to  y««T  a  love  moat  real 
for  freedom  yo«  would  not  be 


who  have  an  Intereat  In  taking 

, aeaslnn  toclny  place  Lithuania 

as  a  symbo    la  this  aaodern  troubled  world, 
the  world  <f  Christian  civilir.ntion. 

It  tooK  I  grefcl  many  centuries  to  build 
this  clvlllriillon.  And  in  it  are  a  few  idons 
which  are  fundamentnt.  First  la  that  all 
men  haee  (  east,  a  pwaonslity  of  Ihelr  own. 
and  certain  innate  richta  The  second  la  thrtt 
all  men  01  me  together  in  ihe  great  family 
and  broUvihood  of  aM>n  left  by  Him  who 
died  for  ua  on  the  croea.  We  toofc  these  two 
concepts  a(td  bttHI  apon  «hew.  There  have 
been  mutakea  otade  ka  the  blaiury  ol  the 
wast.  Oraie  mUtakea,  But  never  before  have 
we  seen  lij  hiatoey  an  attempt  nMde  to  de- 

Ights  of  man      There  htt^ 
they  have  fcept  up  a  rr 
»ad  or  Ike  I'Mhia 

.,_if  are  trouWed.  for  we  eae  a 
MffMNjIea  whleli  hava  Mcidae^ 

hM«iipau«  Ita  hlatory 
.^  deelied  Umg  ceuturlea  aaa  la 

i„  M  Imil  ••/  Ihe  Weal  uhU  \u>i  a  part 

af  Ihe  tu*l  Anil  lu  I>a  liteniuiie  aiul  In  US 
art  It  la  ir\jii  ol  the  Weal  antl  not  that  of  tha 
laei, 

J«el  R  few  veafa  gga,  II  aeema,  II  Ha4 
MMMIt  IM  MMMmmWi  It  had  been  aarrytni 
m  fm  aiilMiHM  *••♦»  ».«♦«  .••  M«aii  tm  a«  a 
aaeeNliH  pale     U  " 

^Mky   lint   4   a«eM^  mw'  .  ^ 

^                       IV  aaa  a  "kt'l*  »'♦• 

I  •     '■•  ' 
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There  are  smaller  countries  than  Lithuania. 
Who  of  us  thinks  of  going  down  and  destroy- 
ing Puerto  Rico? 

Who  thinks  of  robbing  Cuba  of  lit  Inde- 
pendence because  It  happens  to  be  off  our 
shores? 

Lithuania  •  •;   place   as  a  free  state 

In  a  family  i  -.m  in  the  belief  that  all 

nations  should  live  in  unity.  Its  own  polit- 
ical mako>up  was  democracy.  It  wanted  to 
respsct  the  dlpnlty  of  lU  citizens.  It  called 
upon  Its  citizens  lo  unite  In  the  family  of 
nations  for  Its  own  common  good  and  for 
the  good  of  the  world.  It  hud  rcuaon  in 
history  to  feel  aggrieved.  In  Its  h;»tory 
there  had  been  Injustices  done,  but  it  had 
reaolved  to  throw  off  nil  violence  and  to 
ahow  that  though  their  nation  was  small, 
the  Llthuantnns  could  do  mighty  things, 

In  loao  Lithuania  entered  Into  a  treaty 
with  Rusatn,  r  '  r  tia  aeknowlrdftrd  Lithu- 
ania* indepi  Again  in  lUJQ  U  en- 
tered int(^  a  nuaaggreeslon  pact  with  Ruasia 
Wherein  Ruaaia  aaaurad  the  indrpendence  cf 
Lithuania.  When  the  Ruaaluna  f^rst  ciime 
Into  Lithuania  they  voiced  sudi  aasurancea, 
but  they  enforced  slavery  on  the  jwtpie, 
When  they  came  tcftin,  again  they  enforcrU 
thrlr  tyranny. 

They  did  not  keep  the  heritage  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  They  set  up  a  puppet 
governmcnl    mid    made    that    pu|iprt    vi^lre 

Kuaaian  ^^ "Ups  but  not  tlio  aympnthiea 

of  the  L>  n  people,     And  ao  we  have 

before  our  ryes  today  a  very  queer  aituatioii. 

Our  country  reeofntaea  Litluiunia.  I.iiii- 
Uantan,  Katonlan,  and  Latvian  repreaentn- 
ttvee  are  still  functioning.  But,  nn  n>r> 
other  hand,  there  has  been  an  uy< 
made  ard.  lit  fact,  Lithuania  la  occvii'iu  ii> 
the  Ruaaluni  Who  are  claiming  it  to  be  a 
part  of  their  territory. 

This  claim  is  not  baaed  on  any  Just  right. 
There  la  no  reason  which  can  Justify  the 
deprivation  of  this  country  of  lU  ludcpeud- 
ence  and  Its  government. 

We  are  here  today  to  revive  In  our  resoUt- 
llona  the  hf'pa  that  In  some  mnrveloua  wny 
tl  uent  will  he  broKrn  and 

!•'       .  1  her  full  fierdciii      fuf 

If  III  chains  she  must  endure  haul 
a  while,  aha  will  endure  it  with  a  h< 
lovea  freedom,  and  she  will  never  * 
her  rights,    And  Jhe  will  be  glorioui  in  nrr 
Chains 

No,  all  ''ached  the  same  eonelu. 

Sinn     \\r  a'ltn  to  Ue  tiro  iind  Ihe 
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people.  Just  recently  they  made  a  very  gen- 
erous grant. 

It  has  watched  this  work.  And  whUe.  of 
course,  it  realizes  lu  own  direct  responsi- 
bility In  doing  what  It  can  do.  It  rejoices 
that  you  are  Joining  with  them  In  trying  to 
bring  relief  to  those  suffering  whose  hearts 
are  crushed  by  the  tribulations  heaped  upon 
them. 

If  we  could  only  get  a  hand  of  relief  Into 
Lithuania.  There  is  a  black-out  which  ob- 
'^  •lies  asrlstance.    We  cani  or  to  re- 

i  this  suffering.   Sowem  :,g— pray- 

lug  not  only  that  we  may  huvc  lunds.  but 
that  we  can  take  care  of  those  whom  we 
are  not  permuted  to  take  care  of,  and  be 
permitted  to  enter  and  aid  thcae  suflerlng 
ptupies  of  Europe. 

Wh:\tever  be  the  political  sUuatlona.  the 
Immediate  ihlnK  to  be  done  la  to  try  lo 
take  cioe  (>i  tTerlng  and  try  to  »ce  if 

we  ran  prci.  nian  rights  of  little  cliil- 

dren. 

I  am  very  glad  thn*  ^-x-  t"-'htred  here  In 
Ducftgo    for    this   .  These    days 

will  go  down  In  the  njo,     You 

Woo  love  freedom  >  nd  a  way 

to  help  I  *    (t 

Vnll    i-ns  ,  (I, 

I       in  both  cduntnr*  things  hitve  t  U 

lu.o  are  still  happening.  You  hu.^  .., iu« 
pitthy  for  all  whu  are  oppreased.  You  iuve 
this  land  under  the  Btars  and  •Stripes  be- 
rnvise  It  stands  fur  freedom  and  tor  the  vow 
that  no  K<>^'  I   may  put  ll  upon  ttaelf 

to  infrinur  ;he   freedom   of   another. 

Because  It  la  n  great  democracy  and  demoo* 
Tiicv  Is  Christian— you  love  this  country,  I 
that  your  resolves  come  true.  May 
.  .uuanla  be  out  of  Its  dimcultles  and  suf* 
tritnga  aoon  Lithuania  la  true  to  na  Ood, 
It  has  proved  tiue  to  its  Ideas  and  bellevee 
in  freedom.  The  gieat  Ood  la  heaven  will 
aid  It. 

Aoeasss  or  Ron  I3wtaNT  R.  aaiiw,  GovasNoa 
or  TNS  Itatk  or  luiNoia 

I  nm  Indeed  hnnnv  to  he  hi>ii<  iiiio^fht  to 

"  to  III  1 1  lei  to 
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Monroe  Doctrine  In  this  hemisphere  for 
more  t'van  a  century,  we  must  permit  the 
powerfil  neighbors  of  the  Baltic  States  to 
control  the  destinies  of  those  peoples.  No 
man  can  read  history,  or  even  the  current 
newspapers,  without  appreciating  the  differ- 
ence between  the  protective  Interest  we  have 
taken  In  all  the  American  !'-"'Oi!icb  and  the 
predatory  Interest  of  the  1  :.  powers  m 

Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Emuihii  While  we 
have  guaranteed  for  our  nei^j^bora  the  op- 
portoii  full  de\'  "lelr 

free    y  their    1  ■.es. 

and  their  culture.  "proteeUon"  in  R\irope  has 
mcnnt  the  suppreaalon  of  free  institutions,  of 
national  cultures,  customs,  and  languages, 
the  exploitation  and  conffscatlon  of  economic 
resources,  and  wave  after  wave  of  invasions 
marked  by  ■  '   rai'>e,  and  destruction. 

Against  t   of  protertinn   »he  con- 

science of  ^  And 

America  m  »  iihrriy 

of  the  founders  of  this  Nn  tiy 

condone  the  Crimea  being  j..  i,.,  .jhmu  untay 
against  the  peoples  of  ihe.Muali  nations  of 
Vurope  and  againat  the  subjecti  peoples  uf 
Asia  I 

^  tines  IV  tnte  to  the 

ht>  the  w..  we  do  not 

Intpiid  to  uae  our  •  mry  power 

to  enforce  any  Ai ujij   in  the 

affairs  of  large  or  small  nationi.  Yet  the 
tremendous  victory  we  have  won  In  thla  war 
has  f>lnrrd  ua  In  a  position  of  (jreai  hintienoe 
ihroughmii  the  world   -an    ii       .  which 

we  can  and  »hould  uae  to  advm  ,re  and 

liberty  everywhere,  The  Amerimn  people  ex- 
pect  the  leaders  of  11. ii.  n,,vr.j.M<r.-t  nnd 
their  diplomatic  r(  .      .  ,     iied 

by  these  high  prliu  ijnm  m  tnnr  rnnKioera- 
tlon  of  the  forglvencaa  of  lend-leaar,  the 
making  of  future  loans,  and  m  gll  our  for- 
eign relations. 

From  the  record  of  events  h  rr  and 

since  the  end  of  hoatlllties,  It  I  ...,;  that  we 
are  not  doing  so,  Tl»e  fine  words  of  the  At- 
lantlc-<?harter,  of  iwo  Presidents  and  their 
Ueoretarlea  of  Bute,  are  mocked  by  the  meek 
,„,,.^ ,.^  ,,...    ^  .  .pj^  ^p  j^^^^  yielded  lo 

tlo  ■  of  our  vi»rioua  allies. 
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cooperation    for   their    common    1' 
Thpy  h»Te  le»me<l  the  lemon  whlc:,  i      , 
mi:»  FrankUn  t»ught  the  people  of  the  new 
American  3tKtM  when  .le  told  them  m  Uie 
ConUncntal  CcmgntB.  *V/e   must  hang   to- 
gether  or  we  »hail  be  all  handed  separately. 
With  such  cooperation,  both  In  their  own 
lands  and  amonc  their  irlends  in   Aaicnca, 
and  with  truth  and  Justice  on  your  side.  I  am 
confident  that  Uthuanla  again  will  be  free. 
In  recent  years  It  haa  been  my  privilege  to 
proclaim  the  anniversary  of  the  Lithuanian 
declaration  of  independence.  February  16.  as 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day.    I  trust  that 
before  the  next  obeervance  of  that  occasion 
there  will  be  new  hope  lor  ihe  land  that  you 
love,  new  proof  that  the  force  of  America  is 
,     behind  yciir  prayers  and  your  hopes. 

Meanwhile  all  of  us  should  be  remmded 
from  the  fate  of  Lithuania  and  every  other 
country  where  freedom  has  suffered  in  cur 
day  that  we  must  vigorously  defend  our  own 
country  and  Its  free  insHtutions.  We  in 
America  must  be  prepared  to  defend  our  lib- 
erties from  attack  from  within  or  without 
our  borders.  We  must  maintain  the  railitary 
and  naval  supremacy,  both  in  numbers  and 
In  our  scientific  weapons  of  modern  warfare, 
which  now  renders  us  Impregnable. 

The  godless  philosophies  which  flourished 
on  the  cotjtinent  of  E^irope  and  brought  so 
much  suffering  to  your  kinsmen  have  spread 
through  the  world.  In  one  form  or  another 
there  are  manifesUtlons  of  them  in  our  own 
United  SUtes.  They  will  not  flourish  here  U 
we  are  alert  to  the  perils  which  they  present 
to  our  freedom  of  religion,  our  system  of  In- 
dividual opportunity,  our  sound  American 
prosperity. 

I  know  that  the  Llthuanlan-Amerlcajfis. 
with  their  deep  devotion  to  their  churches, 
their  appreciation  of  their  opportunity  here 
by  their  own  efforts  to  advance  theniselves 
and  their  children,  their  loyalty  to  their 
^  community  and  their  country,  will  be  a  strong 
bulwark  in  the  defense  of  our  liberties.  They 
will  stand  firm  with  all  good  Americans  lor 
the  preservation  of  the  American  system  un- 
der which  they  have  prospered  and  under 
which  they  hope  their  sons,  who  have  made 
such  a  glorious  contribution  to  our  country's 
victory,  will  achieve  new  progress  and  greater 
bapplness.  They  will  keep  America  tomorrow 
as  It  was  yesterday  and  Is  today — the  last 
great  hope  of  freemen  everywhere. 


Policy  Decr-ARA-noNs  and  RESoLtrnoNS 

I.     RECONSTTTUTION    OF   UTHUANIA 

To  Foreign  Rclattonfi  Committees  o/  the 
United  States  Congress: 

The  Lithuanian-American  Congress,  rep- 
resenting by  duly  elected  delegates  the  pre- 
ponderant majority  of  Amer.cans  of  Lithu- 
anian extraction  or  descent,  jointly  and  sev- 
erally, reiterates  Its  membership's  unequiv- 
ocal belief  In  the  Inalienable  rights  of  men 
and  nations,  in  the  principle  of  equality  of 
men  and  races.  In  the  right  of  peoples  to 
pursue  Individual  happiness  and  to  develop 
their  creative  talents  In  freedom  under  a 
representaMve  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, for  all  nations  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  m  the  war  alms  proclaimed  by 
our  country,  based  on  the  Wilsonian  principle 
of  national  self-determination,  the  Roose- 
veltian  Atlantic  Charter  and  "four  freedoms," 
and  President  Truman's  "12  points." 

Being  particularly  concerned  with  the  des- 
tiny of  Lithuania,  the  country  of  our  an- 
cestors, and  realizing  that  the  people  of 
Lithuania  desire  nothing  that  is  not  right- 
fully theirs,  this  congres-  ..k*  ;  cognizance 
of— 

(a)  The  ethnic,  cultural,  and  linguistic 
Individuality  and  the  political  traditions  of 
the  Lithuanian   people. 

(bl  TiT-  ancient  Lithuanian  statehood 
datin::  b.ick  to  the  year  1200  A.  D  .  Its  splen- 
did historic!  r'-c-  T-.!  :  • -^-r.^::--  :  :nril- 
v:diM:  racui!,  l;;.=;ii;<-;  a:  rl  n;:  ■  u:  .:  .i^crty; 
l:^  pr    --t-s-y/e  jurlspr  df;.cf  :;:-.ct    •  ^s  of  ad- 


-  tion  pcrpetuftted  in  hlstortcjvl  rcmU 

s    of    the    libornl    Lithuanian    rule 
among  the  Latvian.  White  i  e.  Ukrain- 

ian, Jewish,  and  Tatar  nat, 

(c)  The  most  progressive  and  beneflcial 
Lithuanian  leadership  In  the  educational  and 
political  reforms  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Just  berore  the  final  par- 
tition of  the  Commonwealth  of  Poland  and 
Lithuania  In  1795. 

(d)  The  long,  unceasing,  and  determined 
struggle  of  the  Lithuanian  people  against 
the  foreign— Muscovite  and  German — domi- 
nation and  oppression:  the  heroic  sacrifices 
of  each  succeeding  generation  of  the  Lith- 
uanian pstple  In  the  great  mass  insurrec- 
tions of  1794-95.  1812,  18S^^4,  1905.  1918-20. 
and  the  epic  Lithuanian  fight  for  basic  hu- 
man rights,  for  human  dignity,  for  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  of  the  printed 
Lithuanian  word  during  the  40-year  sup- 
pression of  all  Lithuanian  literary  activities, 
1364-1904. 

(e)  The  proclamation  of  Independence  by 
the  people  cf  Lithuania  on  February  16, 
1918;  the  unequal  heroic  struggle  against 
several  rapacious  neighbors  of  Lithuania; 
the  victory  of  the  people  In  the  general, 
du-ect,  untrammeled  elections  by  secret  bal- 
lot in  April  19J0  to  a  constituent  assembly 
based  on  proportionate  representation:  and 
the  democratic  constitution  framed  by  the 
Lithuanian,  people's  representatives  lor  a 
progressive  democratic  nation  of  western 
Christian  outlook  and  of  liberal  populist 
traditions  In  administration. 

(f)  The  admirable  progress  in  democratic 
eelf-governraent.  economic  and  cultural  ad- 
▼ancement.  the  consistent  adherence  to  the 
rule  of  reason,  of  Justice,  '-.nd  of  law  In  In- 
ternational relations;  cjoperatlon  In  the 
peace  machinery  devised  by  the  League  of 
Nations:  and  of  the  scrupulous  performance 
of  all  international  obligations  by  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuanian  In  the  years  1918  40. 

(g)  The  lmpo6ition  by  the  Soviet  Union — 
by  threat  of  superior  force  and  in  "connivance 
with  Nazi  German  war  criminals  now  being 
tried  by  an  International  tribunal  at  Nu- 
remberg— of  a  "mutual  assistance  pact"  on 
October  10.  1939,  whereby  Lithuania  granted 
and  leased  to  the  Soviet  Union  military  bases 
In  the  strategic  centers  of  Lithuania  in  ex- 
change for  a  solemn  Russian  guaranty  of 
the  Independence  of  Lithuanian  and  of  Rus- 
sian noninterference  in  the  domestic,  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  order  of  the  coun- 
try. 

(h)  The  subsequent  violation  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  all  treaties — the  peace  pact,  the 
nonaggression  pact,  and  the  mutual  assist- 
ance pact  with  a  guaranty  of  the  political 
independence  and  noninterference  In 
domestic  affairs — then  and  now  in  force  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  sovereign 
Republic  of  Lithuania. 

(1)  The  soviet  policy  of  lawlessness,  terror, 
intimidation.  economic  impoverishment, 
nationalization,  sovietizatlon.  oppression, 
persecution,  mass  arrests,  mass  executions, 
and  mass  deportations  which  caused,  within 
1  year  of  the  Soviet  occupation,  Immeasurable 
losses  in  manpower  and  of  economic  and 
cultural  wealth  In  Lithuania. 

(J)  The  condemnation  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  ha  a  statement  by  the 
Department  of  State  on  Jtily  23.  1940.  of 
the  deliberate  attempt  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  annihilate  by  devious  processes  and  preda- 
tory activities  the  political  Independence  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania and  the  northern  Baltic  States — Latvia 
and  Estonia. 

(k)  The  universal  Insurrection  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  against  all  foreign  domina- 
tion and  enslavement  In  June  1941;  the 
restitution  cf  the  political  Independence  of 
Luthuania  under  a  provisional  coalition  gov- 
ernment, and  its  dissolution  by  Nazi  Germany 
In  August  1941. 

(1)  The  Atlantic  Charter  declaration  of 
August  1941  by  the  President  of  the  United 


SutM  ind  l>rlmt  Minister  of  Ore»t  Brlttln, 
holding  oul  »  promlet  of  the  rettorniion  of 
sovereignty]  to  the  peoples  forcibly  deprived 
of  same.  »np  the  subeequent  embodiment  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  as  a  part  cf  the  declara- 
tion by  thfc  United  Nations,  Including  the 
Soviet  "UnlJn,  on  January  1.  1942. 

(m)  Theleffectlve  Lithuanian  underground 
liberation  btru^gle  during  the  3  years  of 
German  ccrupation  and  continuing  to  this 
date.  dlrecM  against  Nazi  and  Soviet  at- 
tempts to  atanihUate  Lithuania  as  a  sovereign 
nation  and  for  a  restoration  of  fundamental 
human  rights  and  political  Independence, 
under  a  \<nified  supreme  Lithuanian  com- 
mittee of :  liberation  which,  since  August 
1941.  procliamed  to  the  people  that  Its  fight 
for  the  Afied  cause  and  the  liberation  of 
Lithuania  and  Its  good  Baltic  neighbors  Is 
being  wag«d  In  full  confidence  In  fulfillment 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

(n)  Thepresent  second  occupation  of  Lith- 
uania by  tae  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Intpositlon  of  a  puppet  Soviet  regime 
maintainef  solely  and  exclusively  by  the  bay- 
onets of  tie  Red  Army  and  NKVD  troops;  a 
continutnt  Soviet  rapacity.  Imperialism,  and 
refusal  to  tonor  Its  peace,  nonaggression,  and 
friendship  pacts  with  Lithuania  in  spite  of 
the  solem*  Russian  underwriting  of  the  At- 
lantic Chvter,  the  Moscow  Declaration,  and 
the  Yalta  iDeclaration  to  liberated  Eviropean 
peoples. 

lo)  Thfll  reiteration  of  the  American  policy 
of  nonreciignltlon  of  the  Soviet  attempt  to 
annihilate  the  independence  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  ni^d  Estonia,  voiced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  a^AUi  In  March  1945. 

(p)  President  Harry  8.  Truman's  l2-polnt 
policy  enunciated  In  his  recent  Navy  Day 
speech. 

(r)  Th«  equally  excellent  record  In  demo- 
cratic self-government;  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic advancement,  scrupulous  conp  ration 
In  the  Liague  of  Nations  pence  mivchmery. 
the  stria  observance  of  all  International 
treaty  obligations,  and  the  good  neighbor - 
hood  polities  of  the  peoples  of  the  Republics 
of  Latvia  knd  Estonia. 

(s)  Thi  continuing  guerilla  fight  and  un- 
dergrouui  resisunce  of  the  peoples  of  Lith- 
uania. Lfjtvla.  and  Estonia  striving  for  their 
libeiation  and  for  fulfillment  of  the  many 
promises  jmade  In  behalf  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Big  Three  powers;  and  finally 

(t)  Thfc  unsurpassed  American  contribu- 
tion to  tie  victory  over  fascism,  aclileved  at 
high  cosfl^  m  human  lives  and  suffering.  In 
great  mj>|terial  destruction,  and  the  decisive 
Araerlca4  lend-lease  aid  to  the  fighting 
United  Ilations. 

Wherefljre  the  Lithuanian  American  Con- 
gress pleflges  its  full  moral  support  to  the 
people  oq  Lithuania  striving  for  a  liberation 
from  enslavement  by  any  foreign  power  and 
for  a  reaoratlon  of  the  full  political  Inde- 
pendence! and  democratic  sell-government  of 
their  coiintry.  In  a  free  world  promised  by 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  United  Nation* 
Organization. 

The  Lithuanian-American  Congress  calls 
upon  thel  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
Implemeht  Its  wartime  pxDlicy  declaiations 
by  the  active  exercise  of  its  good  offices  in 
Inltiatlri  Immediate  measiires  to  induce 
Russia  Jo  honor  the  Soviet  Government's 
endorscntient  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the 
Moscow  peclaratlon.  and  the  Yalta  Declara- 
tion to  liberated  Etiropean  peoples,  and  to 
withdraw  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  police,  ad- 
mlnistrajtlve,  and  Communist  Party  appara- 
tus froni  the  territories  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia. 

The  llithuanian-American  Congress  calls 
upon  the  great  powers  that  had  subscribed 
the  Talia  declaration  to  liberated  European 
peoples  [to  fulfill  all  of  their  Jointly  made 
promise*  to  liberated  Etiropean  peoples,  cer- 
tainly iiicluding  among  them  the  peoples  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  to  create  con- 
ditions ienabling  the  formation  of  broadly 
represeiitative  Interim  governments  of  Llth.- 
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unnlA.  Latvia,  and  ■stonla:  to  repatriate 
drportees  from  their  Stbarian  and 
orn  Russian  exile,  under  iha  auporvl- 
sion  oX  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration:  to  provide  for 
an  orderly,  noncompulscry  repatriation  of 
displaced  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Esto- 
nians from  western  Europe,  after  the  evacu- 
ation of  the  Russian  troops,  police,  and 
Communist  Party  apparatus  from  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Republics  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia;  thereafter  to  hold  free  and  un- 
trammeled general  elections,  under  impar- 
tial United  Nations  supervision,  with  the  ef- 
fective full  participation  of  the  United 
States,  and  under  conditions  of  complete 
uncensored  freedom  of  the  radio,  press,  cam- 
paigning, assembly,  speech,  and  reporting, 
thus  helping  the  sovereign  peoples  of  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  to  restore  their 
democratic  self-governments  after  the  har- 
rowing experiences  of  three  successive  hostile 
occupations. 

The  Lithuanian -American  Congress  also 
calls  upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  initiate  the  move  for  an  immediate 
admission  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia, 
still  ftill-fiedged  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  Into  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  Lithuanian- American  Con- 
gress requests  the  Government  to  arrange 
Immediately,  prior  to  resumption  of  actual 
self-government,  lor  admission,  directly  into 
the  Baltic  states,  of  the  American  press,  the 
Red  Cross,  welfare  organ laat loos,  and  the 
American  staff  of  UNRRA. 

The  membership  of  the  organizations  afU- 
lated  In  the  Lithuanian-American  Congress 
will  spare  no  elTort  luitil  the  above-stated  ob- 
jectives shall  have  been  fulfilled,  and  the 
honor  and  spirit  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
have  been  preserved  by  effecting  the  prom- 
laea  made  to  American  men  and  women  of 
the  armed  forces,  to  the  American  people,  and 
the  world  at  large. 

n.  TRIBtm  TO  HtTMANITAaiAlfS 

To  the  Foreign  Relations  Committees  of  the 
United  States  Congress: 

The  Lithuanian-American  Congress  was 
deeply  moved  by  the  wave  of  humanitarian 
response  to  the  desperate  call  for  help  from 
167  Lithuanian.  Latvian,  and  Estonian  in- 
ternees, who,  having  been  forcibly  inducted  in 
the  German  armed  forces  In  violation  of 
International  law  governing  the  conduct  of 
a  military  occupant,  used  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  flee  to  neutral  Sweden  to  seek  a 
haven  from  oppression  and  subjugation. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  SwedLsh 
Government.  Inclined  to  treat  these  Baltic 
political  refugees  as  ordinary  interned 
prisoners  of  war  of  a  belligerent  country,  ac- 
cepted a  Russian  demand  to  surrender  the 
Baltic  citizens  along  with  the  German  In- 
ternees on  concltislon  of  the  hostilities  of 
war — the  Swedish  people  were  the  first  to 
demand  that  the  Baltic  Internees  be  treated 
as  political  refugees  rather  than  face  an  al- 
most certain  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
oppressors  of  the  home  countries  of  the 
tatemees.  The  spontaneous  wave  of  syin- 
patby  for  these  victims  of  war  and  aggres- 
sion spread  throughout  Sweden  and  thence 
to  other  democratic  countries.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  great  pressure  of  domestic 
and  International  public  opinion,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Sweden  is  reconsidering  its  former 
decision. 

The  Lithuanian -American  Congress  pays 
greatest  respect  and  gratitude  to  His  Holiness 
Pope  Pius  XII,  His  Majesty  Gustav  V  King 
of  Sweden,  the  Protestant  bishops  and  dele- 
gates of  the  Evangelical  Chtirch  of  Sweden, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  England,  the 
great  liberty-loving  Swedish  ma.sses  and  their 
free  press  for  their  humanitarian  Interven- 
tion. 

Lithuanian-Americans  are  also  grateful  to 
the  great  American  press  agencies  and  news- 


paptra.  United  StatM  Senatora  and  R«pr«> 

scntatlves.  and  to  the  many  churchmen,  or- 
ganisations, and  Individuals  for  their  spon- 
taneous response  and  action  for  the  preacr- 
vatlon  of  tha  right  of  asylum  (or  political 
refugees. 

Respect  for  the  inalienable  rights  of  man 
survives  In  the  western  democracies,  as  Is 
shown  by  the  humanitarian  intervention  in 
Sweden,  the  United  States,  England.  Vatican 
City  and  Switzerland  In  this  Instance  of 
saving  the  167  human  beings  whose  lives  were 
jeopardized  In  consequence  of  Nasi  law- 
lessness. 


m. 


VATION  or  AMXaiCAN  DEMOCRACY 


To  Committee  on  Un-Am^ican  Activities: 

The  Lithuanian-American  Congress  joins 
Other  patriotic  Americans  In  a  solemn  warn- 
ing against  the  systematic  Infiltration  of 
subversive  elements,  under  deceptive  labels 
of  promotion  of  pseudo  "democratic"  causes, 
into  Government  offices.  In  Institutions  of 
learning.  In  forums  of  discussion  of  domes- 
tic and  International  problems.  In  the  mo- 
T  ion -picture  industry,  and  into  labor  organ- 
izations. 

The  insidious  propaganda,  actively  spon- 
sored and  directeid  by  an  extensive  network 
of  disguisod  agents.  Is  slowly  making  inroads 
into  all  phases  of  American  political,  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  life.  It  Is  undermin- 
ing the  very  foundations  of  the  American 
way  of  life  and  is  tummg  many  Individuals, 
otherwise  fair  minded,  into  blind  tools  of 
foreign  propaganda,  foreign  imperialism,  and 
un-Amercan  Ideas.  This  evil  influence  en- 
croaches even  upon  our  educational  system, 
ostensibly  luider  a  disguise  of  "learning  to 
know  our  friends" — who  refuse  and  have  no 
reciprocal  opportimlty  to  learn  anytlilng  of 
our  democratic  ways  of  llfe.t 

The  Lithuanian-American  Congress  calls 
on  the  fellow  citizens  of  the  great  American 
democracy  to  be  watchful  and  alert,  to  nip 
in  the  bud  the  vast  plot  of  poisoning  Ameri- 
can public  opinion,  and  to  safeguard  Ameri- 
can standards  of  education  and  ways  of  life, 
particularly  the  freedom  of  the  radio,  press, 
school  teaching,  and  motion  pictures  from  a 
slanted  and  falsified  communistic  propta- 
ganda.  Typical  of  such  un-American  activi- 
ties was  the  recent  example  of  a  handful  of 
Communist-minded  individuals  staging  a 
convention  of  "democratic '  Lithuanian- 
Americans  in  Pittsburgh  and  demanding  an 
abandonment  of  the  Chinese  democracy  to 
a  foreign  domination. 

TV.    tTNTTTD   NATIONS  OKCANIZATIOM 

To    Foreign    Relations    Committees    of    the 
United   States   Congress: 

The  Lithuanian-American  Congress  wel- 
comes American  initiative  in  forming  the 
United  Nations  Organization  to  safeguard 
world  peace. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  our  considered  opinion 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain  smd  British  Dominions,  should 
immediately  initiate  an  amendment  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization  Charter  to  abol- 
ish the  veto  power  of  any  one  of  the  great 
states  and  to  return  to  the  principle  ol  sov- 
ereign equality  of  all  nations,  large  and  small. 
by  applying  the  majority  rule  in  the  As- 
sembly. 

The  veto  power,  particularly  when  reserved 
by  an  Imperialistic  state  isolating  Itself  from 
all  outside  intelligence  and  control,  and 
building  up  a  set  of  satellite  states  com- 
pletely dominated  by  a  single  political  party, 
controlled  by  such  state,  would  only  tend  to 
promote  lawlessness  and  aggression  and  to 
perpetuate  the  fruits  of  aggression  by  such 
state  at  the  cost  of  subjugation  of  Its  weaker 
nelghtKtrs.  The  malignity  of  such  veto  power 
Is  particularly  Illustrated  by  the  failure  and 
refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  conform  to 
Its    many    International    commitments,    to 


•raeuate  tta  armed  forces  trom  eastern 
European  and  Middle  Bast  eountrles,  and 
to  create  conditions  enabling  tree  and  un- 
fettered election*   there. 

Tills  congre**  is  confident  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  prepared  to  modify  the  old 
concept*  of  sovereignty  In  order  to  preserve 
civilization  In  this  age  of  atomic  energy. 
For  the  sake  of  survival  of  o«r  civilization, 
there  should  be  no  way  open  for  sabotage 
of  the  United  Nations  Organisation  by  any 
veto-minded  power. 

v.    MILITAXT   PREPASCDNCSa 

To  Commiffee  on  Military  Affairs: 

In  the  present  stage  of  world  affairs,  the 
United  States  must  retain  Its  full  armed 
might  to  carry  out  our  country's  commit- 
ments to  liberated  peoples  and  In  behalf  of 
the  world  order  for  which  our  sons  had 
fought. 

Firmly  trusting  the  expert  opinion  of  our 
military  and  naval  leaders,  the  Lithuanian - 
American  Coiigress  urges  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives in  both  Houses  of  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  for 
military  preparedness,  in  accordance  with  the 
program  promulgated  by  Gen.  D»lght  D. 
Elsenhower  and  other  experts  entrxisted  with 
planning  our  country's  defense  programs. 

VI.   TRIBUTX   TO    AUniCAH 


The  Lithuanian-American  Congress  grate- 
fully acknowledges  the  fairness  of  the  prepon- 
derant majority  of  the  American  press  In  re- 
porting world  events,  the  plight  and  a.tplra- 
tlons  of  the  subjugated  freemen  of  the  world, 
the  conduct  of  the  various  occupying  forces, 
and  the  situation  of  displaced  persons  and 
political  refugees  In  liberated  western  Euro- 
pean and  far-eastern  countries. 

The  fair  attitude  of  the  American  pre«s 
and  Its  foreign  correspondents  enabled  the 
American  people  to  form  Intellleent  and  un- 
biased opinions  on  *orld  events  and  on  the 
problems  of  peace  settlement  on  the  basts  of 
the  solemn  wartime  promises  repeatedly 
made  by  our  Government  and  by  tlie  United 
Nations — In  a  free  world,  under  a  rule  of 
reason,  of  Justice,  and  of  law  in  international 
relations. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  and  fairness  In 
reporting  salient  news  in  an  uncontrolled 
press  are  two  basic  promises  fortunately 
blessing  the  American  people  In  a  half -free, 
half-slave  world.  The  Lithuanian-American 
Congress  voices  its  firm  faith  in  the  American 
free  press  and  in  the  continuation  of  liberal 
press  traditions  that  bring  a  ray  of  hope  to 
subjugated  peoples. 

\'II.   DISPLACED  PERSONS  AND  POLmCAL  SEFUCEES 

To    Foreign    Relations    Committees    of    the 
United  States  Congress: 

The  Lithuanian-American  Congress  heard 
with  great  sympathy  and  commiseration  the 
reports  on  the  present  situation  of  displaced 
persons  and  political  refugees  in  Europe. 
Several  phases  of  their  treatment  were  closely 
studied  and  a  considerable  Improvement  In 
the  condition  of  the  unrepatriable  Baltic 
and  other  political  refugees  is  noted  with 
satLsf  action. 

This  Congress  voices  Its  gratitude  to  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  and  his  staff  at  Frank- 
furt, to  State  and  War  Department  ofBclals 
promulgating  the  humane  pedicles  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  displaced  Lithuanians. 
Latvians,  Estonians.  Jews,  and  other  political 
refugees,  and  to  the  Honorable  Herbert  H 
Lehman  and  bis  staff  for  their  untiring  ef- 
forts, in  behalf  of  UNRRA.  on  the  policy- 
making level  and  in  many  instances  on  tbe 
field  operational  level,  to  Improve  the  bard 
lot  of  these  victims  of  war.  agfreastoo  sad 
racial  prejudice. 

The    Lithuanian -American    CongresB    ci* 
presses  its  firm  confidence  that  the 
ment  of  State,   that   Army  authocitM* 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  BeliabUitau 
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Administration  will  solve  the  pressing  prob- 
lems of  refugee  life  and  will  Improve  postal 
and  other  communications  facilities  for  the 
unrepatrlable  Baltic  and  other  political  refu- 
gees. , 

Liberation  of  their  home  countries,  remains 
however,  the  paramount  problem  demanding 
United  Nations  Organization's  action. 

Vni.    A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRIENDS  OF  LITHUANIA 

To  Foreign  Relation)  Committees  of  the 
United  States  Congress: 
The  Lithuanian-American  Congress  pays 
Its  tribute  to  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  the  countries  continuing  to  recognize  the 
de  jure  independence  of  .the  sovereign  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania,  to  wit:  The  United  States 
of  America,  the  Vatican,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Afghanistan.  Argentina.  Australia,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil.  Canada.  Chile.  China,  Colom- 
bia. Costa  Rica.  Cuba.  Denmark,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
Greece,  Guatemala.  Haiti,  Honduras.  Iceland, 
Iran.  Ireland,  Lebanon.  Luxembourg.  Mexico, 
Netherlands.  New  Zealand.  Nicaragua.  Pan- 
ama, Paraguay.  Peru.  Philippines.  El  Sal- 
vador, Spain.  Syria.  Turkey,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

In  full  realization  that  all  of  the  sovereign 
states  of  the  free  world,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics, are  in  fact  friends  of  the  Baltic  States, 
the  Lithuanian-American  Congress  pays  It^ 
special  tribute  of  appreciation  to  the  Gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  the  above-named 
countries  for  their  active  or  moral  support 
of  the  aspirations  of  the  temporarily  subju- 
gated freemen  of  Lithuania. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  Lithuanian- 
American  Congress  are  hereby  delegated  to 
transmit  this  resolution  to  the  accredited 
representatives  of  the  said  countries  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

IX.    BALTIC   ENTENTE 

Recalling  the  long  historical  record  of 
friendly  coexistence,  side  by  side,  of  the 
peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and 
the  common  plight  and  aspirations  of  the 
three  Baltic  peoples,  the  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can Congress  pledges  its  full  moral  support 
of  the  common  struggle  for  freedom  and 
independence  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia. 

Lithuanian  Americans  are  proud  of  the 
exemplary  record  of  good  nclghborllness  of 
the  Baltic  Entente  Interrupted  so  abruptly 
by  World  War  II.  Mutual  ties  of  friendship 
have  been  strengthened  in  fact  by  the  ex- 
perience of  foreign  occupation  common  to 
all  three  good  Baltic  neighbors  and  by  their 
underground  fight  for  a  common  cause  of 
freedom. 

The  Lithuanian-American  Congress  is  con- 
fident that  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
under  the  moral  leadership  and  Initiative 
of  the  Anglo-American  democracies,  shall 
soon  re-create  conditions  enabling  the  Baltic 
peoples  to  resume  their  places  as  sovereign 
democratic  states  In  a  world  community  of 
freemen. 

X.    GEBMAN  WAR  CRIMINALS 

To  Foreign  Relations  Committees  and  Judi- 
ciary Committees  of  the   United  States 
Congress: 
The   Lithuanian- Am^erlcan   Congress   notes 
with  satisfaction  that  some  of  the  war  crim- 
inals are  brought  to  trial  for  their  crimes. 
Nevertheless,     the     Lithuanian-American 

Congress  finds  it  necessary  to  call  the  Gov- 
ernment's attention  to  the  fact  that  the  In- 
dictment against  top  Nazi  criminals  now  be- 
ing tried  at  Nuremberg  omits  the  crimes 
committed  by  them  against  the  independ- 
ence, security,  and  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania. 

In  1935  the  Government  of  Lithuania  had 
prosecuted  Dr.  Neumann,  Von  Sass.  and  other 
Nazis  of  the  Klaiped-Memel  diitrlct  for  ter- 
roristic ucts  and  plotting  to  separate  the 
Klaipeda  territory  from  Lithuania.  The  trial 
brought   Into  the  open  the  fact  that  these 


acts  were  directed  from  Berlin  by  Nazi  Party 
oflBcials  and  the  German  Government. 

Furthermore,  in  March  1939  the  German 
Government,  acting  through  Joachim  Rib- 
bentrop,  Its  Foreign  Affairs  Minister,  forced 
the  Government  of  Lithuania,  by  threats  of 
use  of  superior  forces  amassed  on  the  Ger- 
man-Lithuanian frontier,  to  cede  the  Klai- 
peda district  to  Germany.  Simultaneously. 
Germany  signed  a  guaranty  of  territorial 
security  of  Lithuania  minus  the  forcibly 
seized  district  of  Klaipeda. 

Finally,  in  August  and  September  1939, 
Germany  violated  this  guaranty  by  signing 
two  pacts  with  the  Government  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  whereby  the  Baltic  states  and 
Poland  were  divided  into  Russian  and  Ger- 
man spheres  of  Influence,  in  effect  attempt- 
ing to  annihilate  the  political  independence 
of  these  countries. 

Wherefore,  the  Lithuanian  American  Con- 
gress requests  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  move  that  the  indictment  against 
Ribbentrop  and  other  German  war  crim- 
inals be  supplemented  with  three  additional 
charges  of  acts  of  aggression,  to  wit: 

1.  Plotting  against  the  orderly  Govern- 
ment and  territorial  integrity  of  Lithuania 
in  1935; 

2.  Forcible  seizure  of  the  Klaipeda  district 
from  Lithuania  In  March  1939;   and 

3.  Violation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Baltic  states  in  August  and  September  1939 
in  a  bilateral  plot  to  annihilate  the  political 
independence  of  Lithuania  and  other  Baltic 
states. 

XI.   INTERNATIONAL  TRIAL  OF  NON-AXIS  WAR 
CRIMINALS 

To    Foreign    Relations    Committees    of    the 
United  States  Congress: 

The  Lithuanian-American  Congress  ex- 
presses satisfaction  that  one  set  of  war  crim- 
inals of  World  War  II  Is  brought  before  the 
bar  of  international  justice,  wherein  the 
representatives  of  the  Russian  people  are  sit- 
ting in  Judgment  on  German  war  criminals 
for  the  crimes  committed  against  non-Ger- 
man countries  and  peoples,  including  the 
Russian  people. 

The  charter  of  the  International  Military 
Tribunal  at  Nuremberg  defines  certain 
crimes:  conspiracy  and  crimes  against  peace, 
war  crimes,  and  crimes  against  humanity. 

However,  the  Lithuanian-American  Con- 
gress calls  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  to  the  fact  that  no  provision  has  been 
made  thus  far  to  bring  to  Justice  non- 
Axis  war  criminals  for  their  multitude  of 
crimes  committed  against  world  peace  and 
civilian  populations  of  the  occupied  coun- 
tries 

It  IS  a  generally  known  fact  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics acting  through  Vyacheslav  Molotov, 
Premier     and     Foreign     Affairs     Commissar, 
plotted  with  the  German  Government  repre- 
sented   by    Joachim    Ribbentrop    and    other 
German   olBcials  to  commit   crimes   against 
peace  in  violation  of  International  treaties, 
agreements,   or   assurances   in   the   develop- 
ment and  course  of  the  common  plan  or  con- 
spiracy acainst  many  eastern  European  coun- 
tries  including  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia,    In     August     and     September     1939. 
Thereafter,   in   the   course   of  the  German- 
Russian  conspiracy,  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet   Union   Invaded   by   armed   forces   the 
territories  of  Poland  and  by  threatening  the 
use  of  Soviet  armed  might,  forced  the  govern- 
ments of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  to 
accept  in  October  1939  the  so-called  mutual 
assistance    pacts    Investing    Russian    armed 
forces  into  the  Baltic  States,  under  a  "solemn 
Russian  guaranty"  of  respect  for  the  sover- 
eignty of  those  countries  and  their  domestic, 
political,  social,  and  economic  systems.    This 
step  was  thereafter  followed  by  a  war  of  ag- 
gression by  the  Soviet  Union  against  Finland 
and  Installation  of  a  puppet  regime  of  Otto 
Kuusinen  to  replace  the  legitimate  Govern- 
ment of  Finland.    Th-se  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Government  clearly  fall  within  the  definition 
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of  count  1.  pf  the  crimes  against  peace  of 
the  Nuermbirg  tribunal. 

In  June  1040.  when  the  British  evacuated 
Dunkerque  Imd  the  Germans  already  had 
overrun  the  Ipwlands  and  France,  the  Govern- 
ment of  th*  Soviet  Union  acting  through 
Foreign  Affairs  Commissar  Vyacheslav  Molo- 
tov. served  \iltimata  on  the  Governments  ol 
Lithuania,  Ijatvia,  and  Estonia,  and  by  in- 
vesting the  1  masses  of  Russian  armies  and 
naval  forcesj  forcibly  seized  the  Baltic  States, 
destroyed  the  legitimate  Governments  of 
Lithuania.  litvla.  and  Estonia,  and  Imposed 
puppet  regmies  not  representative  of  the 
peoples  concerned  in  violation  of  Interna- 
tional treatifes  and  the  domestic  laws  of  said 
countries. 

Thereaftet.  In  pursuing  the  policy  of  con- 
spiracy   against    the    political    independence 
and  territorial  integrity,  and  In  violation  pf 
the  existingj  treaties,  agreements  and  assur- 
isslan  conspirators  Initiated  and 
farcical    elections.     The    con- 
atly  enlarged  existing  Commu- 
Tganlzatlons,  established  a  net- 
state  and  party  organizations 
and  "coordinated"  the  state  agencies  with 
the  result  tjiat  the  life  of  the  Baltic  peoples 
was  dominated  by  Communist  doctrine  and 
practice,  si^h  as  that  the  leadership  of  the 
Communist!  Party,  as  the  sole  bearer  of  the 
Soviet  doctrines,  was  entitled  to  shape  the 
structure,  pt)licies,  and  practices  of  the  Baltic 
states  and  hll  related  Institutions,  to  direct 
and  supervise  the  activities  of  all  individuals 
within  the  5tate  and  to  destroy  all  opponents. 
The  conspllators  established  and  extended  a 
system  of  terror  against  opponents  and  sup- 
posed susptcted  opponents  of  the  alien  re- 
gime.   Theji  imprisoned  such  persons  without 
judicial  process  and  subjected  them  to  perse- 
cution,   degradation,    despoilment,    enslave- 
ment, tortilre,  and  murder.    The  conspirators 
destroyed  the  free  trade  unions  by  confiscat- 
ing their  fiunds  and  properties,  persecuting 
their  leadefs,  prohibiting  their  activities  and 
supplanting  them  by  an  affiliated  party  or- 
ganization! The  conspirators  promoted  be- 
liefs and  pi-actices  incompatible  with  Chris- 
tian teachliig.  sought  to  subvert  the  influence 
of  the  chuiches  over  the  people,  expelled  the 
teaching  oi  religion  from  all  schools,  and  re- 
shaped the!  educational  sjrstem  and  particu- 
larly the  ^ucatlon  and  training  of  Llthu- 
tfian.  and  Estonian  youths,  on  a 
y  militarized  footing  and  for  the 
alntalning  a  dictatorship  of  one 
lunlst  Party.    They  deprived  labor 
^^ulatlcuis  of   their  rights  of  free 
industrial  ^nd  political  association. 
Thereafter,   the   Russian  conspirators  re- 
lets of  the  Baltic  States  to  bodies 
n  nominees   and   curtailed   the 
popular  elections  throughout  the 
Tritories  of  the  Baltic  States  and 
e  conspirators  methodically  and 
o  plan  endeavored  to  assimilate 

Jied    Baltic    territories    politically. 

culturallyT  socially,  and  economically  into 
the  Soviet  bnlon  and  endeavored  to  obliterate 
the  former  national  character  of  these  ter- 
ritories. |n  pursuance  of  these  plans  and 
endeavors.':  the  Russian  conspirators  forcibly 
deported  inhabitants  who  were  predominant- 
ly non-Ru»sian  and  Introduced  thousands  of 
Russian  colonists.  This  plan  included  eco- 
nomic danlnation,  physical  conquest,  in- 
stallation Df  puppet  governments,  purported 
de  jure  annexation,  and  enforced  conscrip- 
tion into  the  Soviet  armed  forces.  In  No- 
vember IS  40,  the  People's  Commissariat  for 
Internal  J.ffalrs  of  the  Soviet  Union  Issued, 
at  Moscov.  an  executive  order.  No.  001223, 
directing  ;he  listing  of  all  "anti-Soviet  ele- 
ments in' Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia." 
Thereafter,  when  the  lists  were  complied,  one 
Serov,  De]  )uty  People's  Commissar  of  Public 
Security  NKGB)  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  issued 
detailed  listructions  regarding  the  manner 
of  deport)  itlon  of  "the  antl-Sovlet  elements 
from  Lit!  uauia.  Latvia,  and  Estonia." 
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In  consequence  of  these  orders  from  Mos- 
cow. In  execution  of  a  common  plan  and  con- 
spiracy to  commit  crimes  against  humanity, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Innocent  pec^le 
were  detali>ed.  tortured,  murdered,  particu- 
larly in  June  1941.  or  deported  into  the  In- 
terior of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  from  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia.  Masses  of  people  were 
massacred,  as  in  example  at  Provenlskis  and 
Telslal  in  Lithuania.  Murders  and  HI  treat- 
ment were  carried  out  by  divers  means.  In- 
cluding shooting,  bayoneting,  clubbing, 
hanging,  starvation,  gross  overcrowding,  sys- 
tematic undernutrition,  systematic  imposi- 
tion of  labor  tasks  beyond  the  strength  of 
those  ordered  to  carry  them  out.  Inadequate 
provision  of  surgical  and  medical  services, 
klckings,  beatings,  brutality,  and  torture  of 
all  kinds,  systematic  verbal  abuse,  denial  of 
the  right  to  correspond  with  relatives,  and 
Isolation  from  all  contacts  with  families  and 
relief  organizations.  In  some  cases,  the 
victims  were  American  citizens  whose  dli- 
senship  was  arbitrarily  denied  by  the  Soviet 
authorities. 

All  these  crimes  are  clearly  within  the 
definition  of  crimes  against  peace  and  hu- 
manity as  defined  by  the  charter  of  the 
International  Military  Tribunal  for  the  trial 
and  punishment  of  the  major  criminals  of 
the  European  Axis  countries. 

The  armed  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  once 
more  occupied  the  Baltic  States  in  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1944.  and  In  the  spring  of 
1945.  Ignoring  the  obligations  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter  and  declaration  to  liberated 
European  peoples,  subscribed  to  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  au- 
tborltles  again  imposed  a  terroristic  puppet 
regime  maintained  exclusively  by  the  armed 
might  of  Russia.  All  freedoms,  all  basic 
human  rights  are  once  more  suppressed. 
The  policy  of  mass  terror,  mass  executions, 
and  mas.i  deportations  is  once  more  Insti- 
tuted. Baltic  men  and  women  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  forcibly  drafted  Into  the 
Red  Army.  Red  Fleet,  and  labor  battalions, 
and  shipped  outside  of  their  home  countries. 
Atrocities  have  been  and  are  being  commit- 
ted by  th;  Red  Army  and  NKVD  troops  with 
exceptional  brutality  In  disregard  of  all  hu- 
mane standards.  Russlflcatlon  and  com- 
munlzatlon  of  the  Baltic  countries  Is  pro- 
ceeding space.  Including  the  brlnelnp  in  of 
the  masses  of  non -Baltic  peoples  from  Rus- 
sia, to  settle  In  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia. Postal  services,  railroads,  radio  fa- 
cilities, and  all  economic  organizations  are 
taken  over  and  exploited  by  Russia  and  by 
Russian  officials.  No  American  reporters  and 
no  American  or  United  Nations  relief  offlclels 
are  admitted  Into  the  Baltic  States.  Baltic 
citizens  forcibly  inducted.  In  violation  of 
International  law.  Into  the  German  armed 
forces,  are  being  treated  by  the  Russian 
authorities  as  traitors  and  peremptorily  exe- 
cuted on  their  surrender.  Eight  months  after 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities  In  Europe  the 
Soviet  Government  maintains  a  state  of  siege 
In  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  The  coun- 
tries are  ruined  economically  in  consequence 
of  organized  plundering  of  public  and  pri- 
vate property,  expropriations,  requisitions, 
and  nationalization  by  Russian  ofBcials. 
These  multiple  crimes  are  being  perpetrated 
by  the  occupational  Russian  regime  in  peace 
time. 

Taking  these  generally  known  facts  into 
Consideration,  the  Lithuanian-American 
Congress  petitions  the  people's  representa- 
tives in  both  Hoiises  cf  Congress  ol  the 
United  States  to  direct  the  executive  brancn 
Of  the  Government  to  Initiate  the  measures 
providing  the  machinery  and  uniform  stand- 
ards for  trial  of  all  International  criminals, 
regardless  of  their  nationality  and  regardless 
of  the  commission  of  such  crimes  in  wartime 
or  peacetime,  in  order  to  bring  to  Justice  Rus- 
sian and  other  criminals  guilty  of  crimes 


against  peace,  war  crimes,  and  crimes  against 
humanity,  either  by  supplementing  and  ex- 
tending the  competence  of  the  International 
Military  Tribunal  or  by  enlarging  the  scope 
of  Jurisdiction  and  venue  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice. 

In  particular,  the  Lithuanian-American 
Congress  petitions  for  additional  definition 
of  international  crimes  by  enacting  the  pro- 
visions embracing — 

(a)  Seizure,  by  force  or  by  the  threat  ol 
tarct.  of  a  territory  of  another  state;  and 

(b)  Initiation  and  carrying  out.  under  the 
conditions  of  a  military  occupation,  of  politi- 
cal elections  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  ei- 
ther the  change  of  sovereignty  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  occupying  power  and  or  Imposing  a 
party  dictatorship  subservient  to  such  occu- 
pying power. 
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Thursday.  December  13,  1945 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker.  Okla- 
homa has  taken  the  lead  in  forming  a 
soil -conservation  committee  through  our 
Governor  by  inviting  all  of  the  gover- 
nors of  the  48  States  to  participate  In 
a  move  for  larger  representation  groups 
of  farmers  and  the  governors  to  come  to 
Washington  on  the  10th  of  January  in 
an  effort  to  convince  Congress  that  the 
surpliLs  machinery  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  should  be  turned  over  to  the  soil- 
conservation  districts  of  the  various 
States  as  a  grant.  I  trust  that  each 
Member  will  give  of  his  time  and  read 
the  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  D?ering, 
editor  of  the  Farmer  Stockman,  bearing 
on  this  subject,  and  a  news  item  appear- 
ing in  la?t  Sunday's  Daily  Oklahoman. 
Farmers  Plan  Capital  March  January  10 
To  Demand  Relief. 

The  farmers  of  the  Nation  cannot 
understand  why  foreign  countries  can 
acquire  the  much-needed  machinery  In 
soil  conservation  without  consideration 
and  the  failure  of  Congress  to  favorably 
act  upon  the  Poage  bill  which  passed  out 
of  the  Agricultural  Committee  several 
months  ago — which  is  still  before  the 
Rules  Committee. 

This  is  not  our  first  appearance  or 
effort  upon  this  subject  and  we  favor 
before  a  recess  for  the  holidays  the 
Poage  bill  be  reported  out  and  brought 
to  the  floor  for  final  passage. 

The  greatest  investment  this  country 
can  make,  is  saving  what  soil  we  have 
left. 

The  letter  for  Mr.  Deering  and  the 
article  in  the  Daily  Oklahoman  are  as 
follows: 


-VV.ll 


COMING    TO    WASHINCTO.M 
THI    FARMKR-erOCKMAN. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  December  10.  1945. 
Hon.  Paitl  Sttwakt. 

House  Office  Bvilding, 

Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mh.  Siiwart:  No  doubt  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  efforts  now  being  made  by 
the  Oklahoma  State  Soil  Conservation  Board 
to  organize  and  generate  support  iar  the 
transfer  of  surplus  machinery  and  equipment 
to  soil -conservation  districts  for  soil-conser- 
vation work.  I  am  Informed  that  th?  Okla- 
homa congressional  delegation  has  adopted 
unanimously  a  resolution  supporting  this 
type  of  legislation,  and  because  of  your  pre- 
viously expresse<l  attitude.  I  fcm  sure  that  you 
are  willing  to  do  all  you  can  to  further  the 
cause  of  soil  conservation. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  here  on  last 
Saturday  It  was  determined  that  or  Janu- 
ary 10  a  committee  headed  by  the  governors 
of  the  varlcus  States  will  be  asked  to  assemble 
In  Washington  to  urge  Congress  to  piaa  this 
legislation. 

The  Oklahoma  State  Soil  Con.vr\'atlon 
Board,  with  the  assistance  at  Gov.  Robert  S 
Kerr,  has  undertaken  the  Job  of  organizing 
and  enlisting  this  support  In  all  48  States. 
They  have  had  favorable  replies  from  a  dozen 
or  so  governors  already.  Indicating  their  will- 
ingness to  help. 

I  wonder  if  there  ts  any  possible  way  of 
speeding  up  the  legislation  on  this  matter  so 
that  It  might  not  be  necessary  to  mak^'  thl.s 
proposed  "march  on  Washington."  I  know 
that  accommodiitlons  are  dllBcult  to  find  and 
I  think  no  farmer  would  be  disappointed  to 
miss  the  trip,  but  farmers  are  determined  to 
press  every  opportunity  that  may  assist  them 
in  obtaining  this  machinery. 

I  would  appreciate  having  suggestions  you 
may  have  to  make  which  will  facilitate  our 
efforts  at  this  end  of  the  road  in  Bupp>ort  of 
this  program. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Fekdis  Dsxbing.  Editor. 


(From  the  Dally  Oklahoman  of  December  9, 
19451 

rARMCaS    PLAN    <:AI>TrAI.    MARCH    JANUARY     10    TO 
DEMAND    RELIRT 

A  farmers'  march  on  Washington  January 
10  to  demand  grants  of  surplus  Army  and 
Navy  equipment  to  the  sou  conservation 
districts  was  sought  Saturday  by  the  State 
soil  conservation   board. 

Governor  Kerr  was  asked  to  take  the  lead 
In  enlisting  governors  of  the  48  States  to 
head  delegations  of  farmers  from  their  re- 
spective States  in  demanding  that  Congress 
make  the  equipment  available  for  carrying 
out  BoU-conservation  work.  A-  F.  Houston, 
Grove,  chairman  of  th»!  board,  said. 

Houston  said  the  board  already  has  the 
support  of  the  Governor  in  its  plan  for  ob- 
taining grants  of  the  surplus  equipment  suit- 
able for  consenatlon  work,  and  that  pre- 
liminary letters  sent  cut  to  States  in  the 
southern  region  have  brou^t  favorable  re- 
plies from  20  States,  including  Tennessee. 
Florida.  Georgia.  Alabama.  Mississippi.  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and 
North  Carolina. 

The  board  will  urge  the  other  States  to 
act  promptly  to  prevent  the  surplus  equip- 
ment from  being  dlrpcsed  of  through  otber 
Channels.  Houston  said. 

C.  A.  Ramming,  executive  secretary  of  the 
beard,  said  letters  supporthig  the  plan  to 
make  suitable  surplus  equipment  available 
to  the  soil  conservation  districts  have  been 
received  from  aU  members  of  the  Oklahotna 
congressional  delegation,  and  that  the  Okla- 
homa delegation  met  recently  In  Washington 
to  adopt  a  reeclutlon  In  support  of  the  plan. 

A    committee    composes!   of   Di    H. 
a  memb«'  of  the  board: 
Decrlng.  editor  ol  the  Fannc 
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E.  B  Suiiih.  In  charge  of  soil-conservation 
matiera  for  the  Oklahoma  Slate  Highway 
Commission,  was  named  Saturday  by  Hous- 
ton to  organize  the  march. 

The  plan  Is  to  urge  governors  of  the  var- 
ious States  to  head  delegations  of  four  or 
five  farmers  from  their  respective  States  with 
the  entire  group  assembling  In  Washington 
to  present  the  appeal  for  the  equipment. 

At  least  .th.4e  bills  making  the  surplus 
equipment  available  for  soil-conservation 
work  are  now  pending  In  Congress. 

Ramming  and  T.  C.  Richardson,  represent- 
ing the  Farmer-Stockman,  attended  a  meet- 
ing of  about  50  Texas  farmers  last  week  in 
Waco.  Tex.,  with  Congressman  W.  R.  Po.^cE.  of 
Texas,  author  of  one  of  the  bills,  and  Ram- 
ming said  PoAGE  assured  them  he  will  support 
any  of  the  measures  so  long  as  It  makes  the 
equipment  available  to  the  farmers. 

Similar  bills  also  have  been  introduced  by 
Representative  Lyle  Boren.  Oklahoma,  Demo- 
crat, and  Senator  McKellab,  Democrat. 
Tennessee. 

Houston  said  that  the  preliminary  letters 
were  sent  out  to  States  in  the  southern  region 
only,  but  he  believed  the  response  indicated 
that  most  of  the  States  would  be  represented 
among  the  delegation  going  to  Washington 
In  January. 

A  large  amount  of  surplus  Army  and  Navy 
equipment  suitable  for  soil-conservation  work 
Is  now  available,  Houston  said.  It  should  be 
made  directly  available  to  the  districts  now 
prepared  to  make  use  of  it,  he  asserted. 
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Thursday,  December  13.  1945 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  listened 
uith  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  debate 
yesterday  on  an  appropriation  of  $75,000 
for  the  Small  Bu.siness  Committee.  And 
I  cannot  understand  why  we  in  the  Con- 
gress quibble  over  an  appropriation  of 
$75,000  to  help  small  bu>ine.ss  in  Amer- 
ica when  shortly  there  will  be  brought 
before  us  a  proposal  to  grant  a  loan  to 
Britain  of  $4,400,000,000  to  build  up  and 
maintain  British  industry  and  trade. 

I  understand  from  the  press  reports 
that  the  House  of  Commons  opened  de- 
bate yesterday  to  detf":!^.;;.'  :. ether  or 
not  they  will  accept  t;.t  $4  4l)0,000,000, 
50-year.  2-perccnt  loan.  Now  isn't  that 
something?  We  may  have  to  send  a 
couple  of  ambassadors  or  career  men  to. 
the  British  Isles  to  persuade  them  to  take 
this  money  on  a  long-term  credit;  but 
do  not  worry,  they  will  take  it. 

Now,  I  cannot  understand  why  they 
opened  debate  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
will  accept  this  money  when  this  pro- 
posal has  never  been  presented  to  the 
Congress  to  debate  whether  or  not  we 
approve  giving  this  $4,400,000,000  under 
the  terms  supRe.^ted. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  t ;,:,:< 
that  it  would  be  better  to  take  the  $4,- 
400.000,000  we  are  going  to  r.vo  B::tain, 
and  that  Is  exact  !y  w!i;:\t  .u-    ^:  ling 

to  do.  and  ''  ■  >u  lUio  ooo  (um.i  i  ,.k-i  .  r 
for  Russia  ui.^i  ■■  *  w;)  ( ;.'■  $U'  uoo  ihu)  om; 
to  pay  a  bonu.:;  u  U\c  wiii.,;;--  t :  i!..-. 
war. 


Certainly  we  who  represent  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  are  entitled  to  an  oppor- 
tunity to  approve  or  disapprove  of  this 
loan  to  Britain  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  determine  whether  or  not 
they  are  going  to  accept  it.  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  are  by-passed 
in  the  determination  of  matters  of  this 
nature. 

We  have  a  $300,000,000,000  debt  and 
to  saddle  another  four  to  ten  billion  dol- 
lars on  the  already  overburdened  backs 
of  the  American  taxpayers  is  a  matter 
that  we  should  at  least  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  on.  However,  the  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  supremacy  and 
trade  of  the  British  Isles  must  be  main- 
tained, regardless  of  the  hardships  it 
works  on  the  American  people. 

In  view  of  the  fact  there  seems  to  be 
a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Britain 
wants  to  accept  th!s  loan  under  the  terms 
which  have  been  .suggested,  why  not  call 
the  whole  thing  off,  and  we  will  not  have 
to  get  into  any  world-trade  agreements 
or  any  other  agreement  that  may  even- 
tually cause  us  trouble.  It  is  about  time 
we  started  to  develop  plans  to  reduce  our 
$300,000,000,000  debt  rather  than  in- 
crease it  by  many  billions  of  dollars. 

Everyone  thinks  Uncle  Sam  is  a~  rich 
uncle,  whose  pockets  are  inexhaustible. 
Spend,  spend,  spend!  But  mind  you,  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  American 
people  will  awaken  to  the  complete  reali- 
zation that  they  will  have  to,  by  hard 
work,  produce  the  money  to  pay  the  taxes 
'  to  pay  this  bill,  and  let  no  one  tell  you 
otherwise. 

If  we  keep  on  spending  as  we  are  now 
doing,  ultimately  we  will  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 


Facing  Winter 
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Thursday.  December  13,  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  permission  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  article, 
Pacing  Winter,  by  Barnet  Nover,  which 
appeared  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post: 

Facino  Winter 
(By  Barnet  Nover) 

UNKBA    AND    THE    FOtTR    HORSEMEN 

There  is  a  race  going  on  between  America's 
legislative  machinery  and  the  Four  Horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse;  and  the  fate  of  millions 
of  hungry,  homeless,  disease-menaced  and 
despairing  people  in  Europe  and  Asia  depends 
on  the  outcome. 

Congress  has  Just  appropriated  the  final 
$550,000,000  of  this  country's  original  $1,350,- 
000,000  commitment  to  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
This  action  Is  to  be  commended,  particularly 
t'lnce,  In  Its  flnnl  form,  the  appropriation!  bill 
tiad  no  injurious  conditions  tied  to  It. 

We  must  recognlBc,  however,  thnt  this 
money  U  h^lnft  made  nvAlluble  to  UNRRA  only 
lu  til*  V    \   :  ck  ol  time.    Witbout  thM* 


absolutely  indispensable  funds  the  machinery 
of  UNRRA  would  have  had  to  come  to  an 
almost  complete  standstill  at  a  time  when. 
With  winter  jist  around  the  corner,  ths  de- 
mands on  UN^RA  are  greater  and  more  press- 
ing than  ever.; 

We  must  also  recognize  that  the  current 
appropriatiori  while  adequate  for  UNRRAs 
Immediate  nc^ds  provide  no  margin  for  that 
agency's  futi*e  operations.  In  fact,  by  the 
end  of  Deceiiber,  every  last  dollar  of  the 
$550,000,000  J\  ist  voted  to  UNRRA  by  Congress 
will  have  beei  committed. 

For  that  reason  It  is  not  only  essential 
that  an  additional  sum  of  Sl.350.000,000  be 
appropriated  but  that  this  appropriation  be 
made  availatle  to  UNRRA  before  Congress 
adjourfts  for  its  Christmas  recess. 

PostponemJ  fnt  of  such  action  until  after 
the  Hotise  and  Senate  reconvene  In  January 
will  Inevitably  lead  to  a  break  In  UNRRA's 
supply  line.  This  could  have  extremely  seri- 
ous conseque  aces  for  a  great  many  suffering 
Individuals  U  i  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  point  is  that  t)etween  the  time  an 
order  is  plac(  d  by  UNRRA  and  the  time  the 
supplies  thui  i  ordered  are  placed  on  board 
ship  an  averi.^e  of  7  weeks  elapses. 

There  is  a  urther  and  inevitable  delay  be- 
tween the  leading  of  such  ships  and  their 
arrival  on  tl  e  other  side.  And  after  those 
ships  have  <  ocked  at  Marseilles  or  Piraeus 
or  Stettin  or  Shanghai  further  time  is  bound 
to  elapse  bel  ore  the  supplies  can  reach  the 
individuals  t  3  whom  they  may  mean  all  the 
difference  b<  tween  starvation  and  at  ieast 
a  minimum  of  subsistence,  between  health 
and  disease,  between  hope  and  despair,  even 
between  life  and  death. 

During  rec  !nt  months  UNRRA's  shipments 
have  steadily  gone  up. 

In  October  of  this  year  shipments  totaled 
520.000  tons.  The  total  went  up  to  750.000 
tons  last  mcinth,  may  reach  a  million  tons 
this  montb  $nd  go  well  beyond  that  figure  In 
January.        i 

le  middle  of  February  the  last 
|es  will  be  at  dockside  that  are 
out  of  UNRRA's  current  funds. 
This  means  Ithat  If.  by  mid-February  there 
Is  to  be  no  Break  In  the  movement  of  essen- 
tial supplies  jon  UNRRA  account,  orders  must 
be  placed  n^w.  But  UNRRA  can  place  no 
orders  unlesi  and  until  it  has  the  money  to 
pay  for  theii. 

That  is  wliy  It  Is  so  Imperative  for  Con- 
gress to  ac|  on  the  second  $1,350,000,000 
UNRRA  appiioprlation  before  It  recesses.  By 
mid-Januaryi  or  early  February  It  will  be 
too  late  to  lundo  the  damage  that  will  be 
done  by  lea\^ng  UNRRAs  treasury  bare  dur- 
ing the  earlyj  weeks  of  winter. 

Since  it  fljist  began  to  operate  a  little  more 
than  a  yean  ago  the  operations  of  UNRRA 
have  steadily  grown  In  scope  as  they  have 
Increased  InleCQclency. 

UNRRA  his  more  than  its  share  of  grow- 
ing pains.  'With  the  military  In  control  in 
many  areas  j  of  Exuope,  UNRRA  was  forced 
to  operate,  at  the  outset,  on  a  very  limited 
scale. 

Furthermcre  certain  political  difflcultles 
and  dififerences  had  to  be  overcome  before 
UNRRA  was  Invited  in  to  take  over  the  relief 
efforts  need(  d  In  countries,  such  as  Poland 
and  Yugoslar'ia,  where  the  needs  were  great- 
est. And  to  make  matters  worse,  great  diffl- 
cultles stood  in  the  way  of  UNRRA's  recruit- 
ment of  per  ionnel  at  a  time  when  bo  many 
of    the    peoile    vest    trained    for    the    tasks 


But  by  tl 
of  the  suppl 
being  ordered 


UNRRA  had 


to  do  were  still  in  uniform. 


Most  of  t  lese  difflcultles  have  since  been 
overcome,  lore  and  more  of  the  relief  Job 
which  the  ,llled  armies  themselves  dM  at 
one  time  am  still  do  In  some  areas  have  been 
turned  over  to  UNRRA.  The  organisation  la 
now  faced  w  th  the  request  that  It  take  over 
In  Austria  and  Italy. 

But  all  t  lis  meant  that  UNRRA '■  efTorti 
cannot  bt  i  iibject  to  any  mterruptton  lUcU 
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as  would  occur  in  the  evont  of  any  postpone- 
ment of  the  f  1.350  000.000  appropriation  bUl 
now  up  before  Congress.  The  House  ha.^ 
passed  the  authorization  The  Senate  still 
has  that  Job  to  do.  And  both  Houses  have  as 
yet  to  act  on  the  actual  appropriation  bill. 

If  we  are  not  to  be  remiss  in  our  otallpa- 
tlcms,  this  money  must  be  made  available, 
and  promptly.   Speed  is  at  the  essence. 


K-nr.'  ycrz>  nthau,  Jr. 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HviN.SOLELOUM 

OF    N£W    YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVtS 

Thursday,  December  13.  1945 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr..  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  before  the  Hebrew  Union  Col- 
lege. Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  8.  1945: 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  must  be  as  greatly 
dlstiu-bed  as  I  have  been  by  the  fearaomely 
slow  development  of  our  national  policy  in 
dealing  with  Germany.  Five  montlis  have 
passed  since  the  Potsdam  Declaration  gave 
us  the  blueprint  to  be  lollowed.  The  real, 
solid  accomplishments  in  building  from  that 
blueprint  have  been  pitifully  small.  In  the 
most  important  fields,  nothing  has  happened. 

Yet.  if  we  cannot  carry  out  this  relatively 
simple  program,  there  is  little  chanc«  that 
we  can  go  on  to  build  a  permanent  peace. 
Our  course  in  Germany  has  been  more 
thoroughly  considered  than  some  of  the 
other  problems  ol  peace.  We  have  agree- 
ment, signed  and  sealed,  on  all  the  vital  as- 
pects of  the  program  except  Germany's  west- 
ern border  and  the  future  of  the  Ruhr.  On 
that  basis.  It  only  remains  for  the  Allies  to 
sit  down  and  do  business  with  each  other.  If 
the  occupying  authorities  cannot  agree,  the 
foreign  ministers  should  roll  up  their  sleeves 
and  grapple  with  any  di.^puted  point.  If  the 
foreign  ministers  fail  to  reach  a  prompt  set- 
tlement, the  heads  of  states  must  Iron  out 
the  difficulty. 

I  myself  have  by  no  means  given  up  hope 
that  we  will  carry  out  the  principles  of 
Potsdam.  But  we  must  do  more  than  put 
wprds  on  paper.  Etirope  today  faces  the 
danger  of  chaos  because  for  4  months  the 
Potsdam  Declaration  has  remaincl  little 
more  than  a  blueprint.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands ef  Europeans  will  die  this  winter  un- 
necessarily because  of  our  failure  to  act. 
The  very  existence  of  democratic  govern- 
ments on  the  Continent  is  threatened  lo- 
calise we  have  not  moved  fast  enough. 

The  administration  has  not  been  thinking 
hard  enough,  has  not  been  working  con- 
sistently on  this  Job. 

Pour  months  is  more  than  long  enough, 
even  In  Washington,  even  In  international 
dealings,  to  have  moved  forward.  Since 
August  2.  when  the  Potsdam  agreement  was 
signed,  nothing  has  been  done,  so  far  as  the 
public  knows,  to  fix  Germany's  western 
boundaries.  Why  not?  Since  August  3  noth- 
ing has  been  done,  ao  far  a«  the  public  knows. 
to  establish  a  permanent  regime  for  the  Ruhr 
industrial  area,  to  break  up  the  menacing 
German  caitela,  toaettle  Juitt  what  induitrles 
Ocnnany  may  keep.  and.  in  our  aone  at  leaat, 
to  redistribute  land  ao  Uiai  Oermaiu  chu 
grow  their  own  food. 

The  whole  framcvork  of  the  peace  la  at 
atakt,  failure  to  act  la  our  grtater  daufrr 
ftl  prM«»l.    Fui   «uh  rvrry  delay,  rumura, 


and  suspicions  multiply.  We  cannot  turn 
our  backs  on  the  problem  and  iiope  that  if 
we  just  forget  about  it,  all  wUl  be  well. 

From  the  very  beginning,  our  policy  toward 
Germany  has  been  the  very  foundation  stone 
of  peace.  Success  in  Germany  Is  the  first 
essential  step  toward  permanent  world  or- 
ganization, toward  lasting  United  Nations 
cooperation.  The  first  test  of  postwar  policy, 
the  first  t«st  of  the  ability  of  free  f>eoples 
to  win  the  pence  a.'  they  won  the  war,  Is 
our  handling  of  the  German  situation. 

Today  Germany  remains  our  problem.  We 
have  still  to  meet  the  test.  We  have  still 
to  take  that  first  essential  step  toward  real 
peace.  Seven  months  after  the  final  col- 
lapse of  the  Third  Reich,  the  purpoee  and 
the  manner  of  our  occupation  are  stlU  in  the 
realm  ol  debate. 

Of  course,  no  one  should  expect  to  have 
ail  the  problems  settled  in  7  months.  Tliat 
is  a  little  too  brief  a  time  to  undo  the  dnmape 
of  generations  of  German  belllererence.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  ubo  despair  because  the 
millenlum  does  not  come  rushing  upon  the 
heels  of  Armageddon.  At  the  same  time,  the 
unnecessary  delays  have  brought  us  to  the 
brink  of  a  major  crisis. 

Let  us  review  briefly  what  the  7  months 
of  our  control  over  Germany  have  accom- 
plished or  faUed  to  accomplish.  Our  infor- 
mation on  these  vital  points  has  not  been 
altogether  satisfactory.  We  have  suffered 
from  hold-overs  of  censorship  and  re8triction.s 
on  the  free  flow  of  news.  Surely  there  can 
be  no  valid  reason  why  correspondents  of 
all  the  United  Nations  should  not  have  un- 
trammeled  access  to  all  the  zones  of  occupa- 
tion, no  matter  which  power  happens  to  be 
exercising  authority. 

We  know  that  the  lmmediat«  disarming 
and  s-ubstantial  demobilization  of  the  Ger- 
man armies  have  been  achieved.  Only  a  few 
remnants  of  the  once  mighty  Wehrmacht 
remain  In  military  formations. 

The  program  of  denazification  and  trial  cf 
war  criminals  has  gained  headway  after  a 
slow  start.  In  finance  and  government  ser\  - 
ice.  the  removal  of  Nazis  has  been  fairly 
complete. 

Unfortunately,  the  record  in  indvistrial  life 
Is  not  as  good.  This  (s  a  danger  spot  to  be 
watched,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  recent 
arrest  of  a  group  of  German  industrialists 
by  the  British  foreshadows  improvement. 
The  great  trial  at  Nuremberg  has  served  the 
eminently  useful  purpose  of  reminding  the 
world  what  we  fought  to  destroy.  As  an 
example  of  mankind's  new  determination  to 
hold  its  betrayers  to  strict  accountability,  the 
trial  may  have  even  more  wholesome  results 

When  we  come  to  Industrial  disarmament 
of  the  Reich.  I.  for  one.  am  deeply  concerned. 
Here  is  the  key  to  our  success  in  converting 
Germany  to  p)eace.  and  we  are  stUl  only 
talking,  still  planning,  at  a  time  which  cries 
for  action.  Even  such  actions  as  we  do  take 
are  noisy  but  not  vigorous.  Only  a  very  few 
factories  have  been  selected  as  available  for 
reparations.  Yet  official  reports  show  that  In 
spite  of  bomb  damage,  Germany's  Industrial 
capacity  remains  largely  intact.  The  plants 
that  have  actually  been  destroyed  typify  the 
loud  futility  of  the  program  to  date.  Am- 
munition and  expiosivea  factories  have  been 
blown  up  with  a  great  deal  ol  satisfactory 
noise.  But  these  plants,  by  their  very  nature, 
are  in  small  scattered  buildings.  eaaUy  re- 
placed and  unimportant  In  the  general  cal- 
rtilatlon  of  German  Industrial  strength.  Yet 
the  heavy  Industry  of  any  nation  Is  the  real 
measure  of  lu  military  potential.  With  the 
advent  of  the  atomic  bomb,  this  becouus 
more  important  tliaa  ever  before.  If  tli.tt  U 
possible. 

Linked  cloaely  to  0«rtnany'a  one-time  dom- 
inance of  luropean  induatry  were  the  Ger- 
man bualneaa  conibiUMt  and  CkiwU.  So  far 
our  dttermuiatiun  to  aboUah  tbM*  cartel! 
txiata    to   word   only,    Dteda   art   lacking. 


Even  the   laveetigatlon  of  th^  cartel  systeni 
is  not  being  prjaeeii  strtmgly. 

The  program  ol  reparations.  al«o  tied 
closely  to  the  future  of  Germany's  heavy  in- 
dustry, is  In  the  hands  of  a  committee.  That 
committee  has  hardly  advanced  to  the  plan- 
ning stage 

From  such  a  long  record  of  talk.  It  Is  pleas- 
ant to  turn  to  a  fiekl  in  which  we  can  discern 
some  prompt  and  etTective  action,  Europe's 
displaced  persons — at  least  some  6  000,000 
who  have  desired  to  return  Uo  their  native 
lands — have  been  aunt  back  In  spue  of  diffi- 
cult transport  problems.  The  displaced 
|>ersons  who  remain  are  those  who  will  not 
or  cannot  go  home.  While  these  pitiful 
wanderers  are  suffeiing  enough  to  keep  any 
humane  person  awaKe  nights,  their  more  lor- 
tiinate  companion?  in  misery  have  been 
-saved  by  rtfort*  thai,  are  wortlry  of  all  praise. 

The  long,  slow  task  of  creating  an  atmos- 
phere i!.  which  the  German  people  can  re- 
educate themselves  hi*s  t>een  begiui.  and  If 
the  results  so  far  are  disappointing,  that 
should  be  blamed  mostly  on  the  difficulty  of 
uprooting  the  poisonous  growtli  of  centunes. 
German  elementary  schools  and  a  few  other 
Institutions  are  opea.  The  reoi-ganizat ion  of 
local  and  provincial  life  to  a'.lcw  commimities 
to  take  pan  in  the  handling  of  their  own 
affairs  is  under  way.  Health  end  sanitation 
have  been  taken  cai-e  of  more  efBcienily  than 
many  observers  had  dared  to  bope. 

The  German  pecple  are  eating.  Pood  is 
being  brought  in  for  them,  and  I  am  I'lad 
that  we  are  carrying  out  our  responsihillties 
in  this  respect.  True,  millions  of  Germans 
are  getting  no  more  than  1JB50  calories  a 
day.  But  this  is  as  much  as  some  of  our 
liberated  allies  can  get,  and  if  wc  give  more 
to  Gei-mans  it  can  only  be  by  taking  it  away 
from    Germany's   victims. 

Out  of  this  summary  of  the  situation.  I 
think,  one  fact  emerges  clearly.  The  whole 
administration  of  Germany  has  been  con- 
ducted on  a  hand-to-hand,  largely  unco- 
ordinated basis.  That  means  bad  adminis- 
tration. Immediat<»  problems  have  occupied 
the  administrators  and  the  policy  makers  to 
the  exclusion  of  n>al  objectives.  Yet  only 
when  the  real  objectives  are  formulated  can 
the  immediate  problems  be  salved. 

Our  paramount  objective,  in  the  long  run 
our  sole  objective,  is  peace.  Let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  It. 

My  own  program  for  usiiog  Germany  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  peace  has  been  set  forth 
in  my  book.  Germany  Is  Our  Problem.  The 
fact  that  more  Germans  may  have  to  earn 
their  livelihood  In  a  smaller  territory  than  I 
used  as  an  iUustration  in  my  book  does  not 
affect  the  basic  principle.  But  before  it  can 
be  carried  out,  the  Germans  must  t>e  given  a 
chart  of  their  future.  They  must  know  that 
hope  of  aggression  is  dead.  TTiey  must  also 
know  that  hope  of  a  decent  peaceful  life  Is 
before  them. 

The  failure  of  the  occupying  powers  to 
carry  out  the  program  envisaged  in  the  Pots- 
dam Agreement  is  our  greatest  blunder  to 
date.  It  is  a  blunder  for  which  I  can  find  no 
real  excuse.  By  putting  that  agreement  into 
effect,  we  can  give  the  German  people  a  blue- 
print from  which  to  build  their  country  Into 
a  peaceful  member  of  International  sociery. 
But  untU  we  do  that,  we  can  do  no  more  than 
act  as  gtzardff.  The  elemenu  of  our  policy 
are  simple.    They  are: 

First,  the  decision  as  to  lust  what  Indus- 
tries Germany  may  keep.  There  should  be 
confined  to  conatimer  goods,  to  xt%e  so-called 
light  tndtutriea  which  can  n«rer  be  a  basu 
for  modern  war.  Tb«M  eouUktlMn  fn  iBlo 
production  m  rapidly  at  ptafMMl  ttnmm' 
stanoM  parmit.  Tbe  0«rma«>«  ttoemaalVM 
could  pUa.  knowing  ttxat  lomoim  or  :>  • 
000.000  of  them  might  event«ally  ftik 
In  those  factories 
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IN  Till-  1!  iv'SSENTATIVlS 

Thursdau,  /J  >'  H-  '*<* 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker.  undtM- 
Iravo  to  extend  my  remarkst  In  the 
RicORD.  I  include  the  following  radio 
broRdcft.-it  by  Ken  Miller: 

Four  y»iua  m»   '  thla   Nation   waa 

•haoktd  into  th»  r»»>  >  we  were  omeully 

Mt  war,  OfBoiul  proclau\iitiona  hi\cl  been  made 
nnd  the  declaraUoiw  ol  war  reauunded  around 
the  world. 

The  rud«  nwakenlng  nnd  the  flnt  ihock  o( 
P«<tul  Hitrbor  di\y  hnd  not  evrn  worn  otT,  but 
quickly  »  daied  nntton  wtv*  atnt^smnti  to  ita 
kneea  after  the  mat  blow  and  iui(>u«punK  to 
Knlit  Ita  feet  to  »lrlkr  back  at  the  foul  bh>w 
whloh  httd  been  airuck. 

The  t>ext  thiTe  nnd  it  half  yenra  anw  the 
fnatett  r««o\iv«<ry  «  nation  had  ever  made, 
Volunlper»  awioinixl  iti  tho  reoruUiivu  pUoea, 
nrnft  mncl>  »^»»  "V*"" 


I*  not  ,t 
...0  prv^blen*,-  ..,.,., 
,  hav-e  lt»  har.d*  lull  with  the 
;, '  rTv\m  the  p  ace, 
;i  r.  ,it  rt  c,»nrevvM\ct>  of  th».  four 
major  poiMr*  ciiMictru«d  >k-UI  (^>  a  long  v«y 
tnwMTd  ttubllthlnt  tht  b«si.<  for  cur  ob> 
j^cttv*  of  pMce.  It  wUl  put  the  ltd  o»\  tho 
ambttionii  of  0*rm«n»  who  still  cherish  ft 
drtNjm  of  a  rearmed  Reich.  Their  only  hcpt 
u  disagrctment  among  the  Antes. 

Tht  rtvlval  of  Oartnan  heavy  indvstry  as 
the  flj-st  step  toward  th»l  rt?urmameni  al- 
ready has  lU  tdvccatea,  although  they  do  not 
put  It  quite  that  w»y.  Some  of  them  see 
Oertnany — as  they  saw  Germany  before  the 
war— becoming  a  buffer  against  Russia.  That 
curiously  short-sighted  view — to  put  it  more 
kindly  than  it  deserves — is  highly  pernicious. 
For  its  only  possible  result  is  antagonism  and 
stispicion  between  Russia  and  curselve?. 
Nothln<;  could  be  more  dangerous.  The  only 
hope  of  peace  is  in  a  solid  understanding  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia.  The 
greatest  menace  to  peace  is  the  campaign  to 
sow  discord  between  us. 

Here.  too.  Germany  is  our  testing  ground. 
Upon  the  actions  new  to  be  tafeen  rest  the 
stability  cf  Europe,  the  lurcess  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  and  the  strengthening 
of  our  friendly  relations  witii  Russia. 


on  llieaiiiMi 


Kk  of  ovir 


Ai'Uty     KHt*Uinr«  ivnned  on  I  ho  u    '  '» 

wiul  »n»i'a  oraw«  w«>r*  »nn>hion»»d  h-  l        m»v 
»t»d  iilow  «\f  fcte»l  uun«»«>«  »\«  put  th»  platit* 

HuniMi  KMW  lv)Vad  on»«  no  w^  %\\  WMf  mutt  th* 

■       l\  ^U« 

,  >»l»4H»n 

W\nn«'*t   tnMn   tl»- 
V^aavd    th*    ii>'i»ili' 

A^^tai-ik^A'a 

'  -   th»  mpWMWfi  >»ava  Wr'  t\\y 

■  \\\\  DM  IfMlvn  ar«  v'  >«* 

.1,  \^   KWrtltlhH   \\\<f\t   1' 
"Muihiim  \\\  Uieii'  h«  . 

nhd   atmk«>   ittalmt^d   ^w  ur*, 
^.  —  tt'ivm  their  hotnea  atvd  will 

)\<  «  are  nmtlttii  Unvk  to  ttintUv 

take  up  11  ih  |wae»» 

All  tiVt^t  Id  the  tnnchh^rvy  of  peivo«» 

t«  iHflnn  iit^ared  «i»  w»>ild  >l  •  nnd  lead- 

♦ra  utrtvtna  »o  Ke«  up  the  •..        \(riv  which 
will    forev!?r    i>utUw    war    and    <  i  i-  ■     ;v>n 
C»iifw»»\cea  are  Kt>inu  far  Into  the  >iuKhu«ht 
hour*  a*  thev  at  rive  to  nature  a  weary  nnd 
•addr  1  ambi- 

tloua  their 

r««lnvB  ot  rUt 

that  n»vei    ..„ A.,    i'  -na 

b*  draufvd  away  frvuu  their  hoiue.*.  tttmlliM 
broken  u^v  jvist  to  reaaarrt  our  rights  to 
paacaful  livu^v:  and  enterprlae. 

Today  a  naw  world  of  t\ntli\n»  la  li\  the 
maktnt— a  world  dedicated  to  peace^  W^vrui 
laadar*  ev»n  vt8V>al,w  the  creation  of  a  new 
world  eaptta).  which  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
prttention  of  war  and  the  maintenance  of 
peaceful  llviug  among  all  nations  ot  the 
world. 

Tl>ese  wxirld  lenders  are  striving  to  locate 
a  suitable  place  whej-e  a  world  capital  may 
be  built — a  symbol  of  peaceful  intentions,  a, 
place  where  the  representatives  of  pe.-^ceful 
nations  may  meet,  and  a  place  where  the 
machinery  for  maintaining  this  peace  can  be 
set  up  and  kept  in  operation. 

As  a  i^esult.  during  recent  weeks  we  have 
seen  a  half  dczon  ambitious  groups  come 
forward  with  the  request  that  this  proposed 
new^  world  capital  to  be  set  up  by  the  United 
Nations  Organization  be  located  in  their 
respective  areas.  Philadelphia  has  officially 
made  a  bid  for  the  new  capital.  Boston  has 
submitted  a  proposal.  San  Francisco  is  re- 
questing the  capital  be  located  there.  Clare- 
more,  home  of  our  own  Will  Rogers,  has  made 
its  bid. 


BomadlpkmatawhoaraiK  a  with 

th«  Unlltd  h  atlona  Gr«anl«ation  any  thry  be- 
Uava  th«  bod  i  will  aolect  a  place  in  th.>  tinned 
Btataa  whlcl  will  b«  far  from  a  me  «n 

centor— a  hi  g*  rxpnnae  which  U  n>'i  >        --' 
with    too  n  Odeni   auuclurea   nnd    ai 
which  can  1 1  bulU  ••  a  ooamojHilitnn  > 
lor  the  dip!  imau  of  tha  world, 

Just  a  ftv  days  it|tu  I  was  formally  ap- 
pointed to  n  atata.wlde  commlMlon  in  Okla- 
homa,  to  al  1  lit  th«t  preseitllng  of  ths  sug- 
Real  ion  that  the  town  of  Tuakahomn  bt 
•elected  na    he  wurld  cnpitnl, 

DtirinR  m  many  ytara  of  residence  In  Okla- 
homii.  1  CR  I  lately  my  thut  there  aro  ftw 
towna  and  cities  in  tht  Btatt  I  havt  not 
vlalled  at  l4«"t  once.  There  were  ftw  areas 
that  I  waa  iiftt  ihorouKhly  fnmlllur  with.  But 
Tu»kahom«»- where  waa  Tu«Knhomn? 

I  found  a  map,  nnd  finally  locattd  tht 
town,  off  t»t  bf«trn  trails,  far  down  in  the 
southeast  oi  irntr  of  Oklnhiwna.  and  sltuatetl 
in  tht  Klanlchl  Mountains.  I  fttl  quits 
sure  my  coiMternntlon  nbovtt  Tuaknhoma  la 
■hnred  by  the  majority  of  the  cUlsena  of 
t)klthon\«,  iior  It  la  a  aaft  prtdlctlon  that 
only  a  very  Hitfht  ptrctntagt  of  iht  rtsldtnis 
of  thi»  .stiitr  h«vt  ever  visited  Tuaknhoinit. 

This  weqk  I  atnrttd  out  to  find  TuskR- 
homa--to  vinlt  the  llitle-known  town— to  ate 
1  "     f  .'  area  which  wn"  being  advo« 

tntlon   (or   (he   world   capital. 
gniie  lungh    I  wna  n  U" 
I  Mtarird  ovli   nn«l  even  d^v     ■ 
of  thtmv  w|o  wtrt  (aklnH  up  thi«  eau*e 
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d  hu  pUoe  )i< 
..hi  M«mht«ll\^  i\ 


e«  \*Hf  wa  iRhrtart  ttn 

ilok     nnd    iheiv   hnd    a 
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J,'!  ^     ■■        ■■■' 

V\\y{    l-^u- 
t>l,l  \    w  t\.  . 

rn»h*i  ot  th<<»  n\o\<  > 

,..,.   ,a  ni  h'vin^nhoni*     v..    ,,v 
at^MV  m  h»4ef  and  he  told  da  «^f  « ■ 
\\\  ti\e  vieiiity  of  Tvi*knhon\n  whi<  n  or  t^iw 
rially  wnnjed  vts  t»\  \l*i« 

In   the  j>elow-rirr  (her    we   njtnln 

look  oiT  from  the  :  >  -  '■<•  Airport  nnd 
hentled  txinrd  tht  hills  Which  wt  could  «ee 
in  the  dint  vn)^. 

nrndvtn)  y  wt  galntd  altltudt  until  wt 
f^n^lly  wefje  ettdaing  ttt  an  altltuda  ot  mora 
thiUi  atKHi  feet,  !*oon  I  i»«w  the  rtaaon,  tw 
U  waa  nevM  I'aerv  tv<  |in"n  v  vidt  to  clear 

tht  Klnntii  hi  Muuntnin-  ^ere  directly 

In  ovir  pal  \,  Ttue,  there  nre  not  mountntna 
m  Oklfthoua  equal  to  Mt,  E\we»;  or  Pikes 
Peak,  but  vh«t  1  saw  eertaltvly  did  tqual  tha 
baauty  ol  many  atctiv\ns  i\f  the  v  "• 
Thty  fraif  htiga  mouninuta  itt  n^ 
Tht  Klamt-hls  wert  brv>wn  with  the  fall  lc«\ra 
of  slttpliji  trtes.  A  few  ,»tlll  retained  a 
bright  r«<lcolor  as  nature  painted  its  colors 
on  th«  Klimlchl  canvas.  And  on  top  of  XX\9 
mountain]  «•  saw  tha  bright  green  of  tha 
pine  IreeJ  and  the  evcrRreens. 

So  engtosscd  were  we  In  the  beautiful 
scenery  fri>m  the  air.  that  we  did  not  realise 
th«  mountains  wer«  gradually  droppint:; 
away  from  us.  Curtis  suddenly  nosed  his 
plane  dowdw;ird.  and  the  sight  ahead  of  us 
waa  amazing.  I  had  traveled  by  automobile 
on  both  slpes  of  the  Kiamlchi  Mountains,  and 
had  crossed  them  at  several  points,  but  here, 
directly  In  front  of  us.  was  a  huge  luroad 
valley,  alfnost  as  level  as  a  floor. 

Scattered  alx)ve  the  valley  were  small  farms, 
a  few  small  farm  houses,  and  cattle  were 
grazing  In  the  pastures.  The  beautiful 
Kiamichi  River  wound  through  the  valley, 
the  cold  green  water  standing  out  in  the 
scenery  rlore  vividly  than  the  bricht  green 
of  the  eWergreens  and  pines  on  the  top  of 
the  moui)  tains. 


i4(....WN''*UCwiUtt  J'Mi.^!illflMat'Ml.W#riJ»^*W»»4ia^ 
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It  waa  the  flrnt  time  I  had  tvtr  rtaltatd 
that  such  a  lartt  vallty.  and  such  a  beautiful 
axpanst  of  i  <-n  txiattd  over  tnatda  thoaa 

rufnad  mi  I 

My  pilot,  cuitu.  nudgfd  mt  «nd  thm 
waved  his  hand. 

•Thtrt  It  t»— this  Is  tht  Tuskahoma  Val- 
lty," ht  taid. 

I  nodded,  stIU  much  taken  aback  by  tht 
raallaatlon  that  I  )  Okla* 

thaat  many  ytart  r)>>  i  to  »tt 

of  tht  moat  beautiful  spuu  in  the  tntlrt 
mate. 

Wt  continued  downward,  until  we  wtrt 
flying  at  in  altlttxit  of  Itss  than  ftOO  fert. 
We  pataed  over  a  farm  houae,  and  n  farm 
wlft  WBi  hiiiiitinK  clothe*  on  a  line  Tht 
rlothea  weie  hiuiKing  utmight,  not  a  alft\  of 
wind  as  tht  inountuina  on  either  aide  dr. 
flecttd  Uit  cold  winds,  furnuhinK  th  effl- 
elant  windbreak  for  the  entlrt  valley, 

Wt  spetdod  over  tht  land  at  100  miles 
ptr  hour,  until  directly  in  front  of  us  was 
a  amall  cluater  of  bulldinta.  Small  and  a 
typical  waymde  town  There  were  no  pavtd 
roads,  and  no  railroads  t  >  this  town 

Curtis  mtormtd  mt  that  this  was  Tuaks- 
homa.  Wt  circled  tht  town  a  couple  t»f 
timta,  and  stvtral  rtnldeni*  «t«MH(  in  tht 
Btrttt  and  waved      It   aeemii   thMi   my   nylng 

UlA  had  *•■•  "<  >«var 

In  th»  i»y  '^'wa. 

insii  was  k  their  littu                    he 
air  "'•'  "■ 

V  It  fr^Mn  the  town,  and  only 

„  ,         ',,r  ■,    ■  .     '    '■■■:>;    '■■■■';'MV|1. 

«(««       I 

thVs  a< ' 
tht  t«> 
lihMt  la ., ,. 

iith«n  ih 
'I 

!♦>' 

\» 

th. 

then  ^ 
tht  Vn 

Mti>e  was  a  large  vallty.  \\\  which  yeu 
tould  vitxialiat  Iht  location  ttM-  a  large  ntod> 
•rn  eitv  o(  nattvMta, 

V  It*  ouitaVi Aicted  a  rlty.  laid  QUI 
bv  plana,  and  woiUt  laadara* 
di<              vtiy  v»f  beauty  and  a  city  ol  ^wrac- 

tU.v 

Dm  plane  turneil  hvwntward,  and  during 
^'  f-xt  hour  I  atieiupted  to  vi«ualia«  thia 
I  peace  tlll  city  tU  tomv^rxtw.  I  knew 
w«;i  that  mina  waa  v  iream,  and  yet 

I  rruliaed  too  thai  We  o   D  r  ,  was  a 

rlty  of  planning.   Ii«al4ae<tti  va  waa 

virtually  built  from  the  grouiui  . ,  Why  not 
tht  new  world  aaplUlf 

It*  looaUott  waa  ttfeal  on  tht  Amertean 
OonUnant— Iha  vary  «antar  of  the  United 
MutM.   Tha  cltOMU  WM  tMiptcata  tht  yiar 
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mi»> 
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Railroads  were  only  a  few  mllea  away,  and 
highways  could  easily  be  joined  acroea  the 
mountolns  to  thta  haven  of  l>eauty.  Wild 
deer  and  wild  turkey  roamed  the  hUls  near- 
by, and  wildlife  was  abundant.  Fish  were 
abundant  In  the  clear  river  which  drained 
down  from  the  little  mountain  streams  form- 
ing rivulets  over  the  mountains. 

It  was  not  dilBcult  to  envision  a  dream  of 
fine  broad  highways  being  constructed  by 
Oklahomans.  highways  made  from  gravel 
taken  from  the  potato  hills  of  the  Klamichls, 
and  covered  with  asphalt  reQned  in  Okla- 
homa plants. 

And  then  there  were  railways  being  con- 
structed from  their  present  locations  across 
the  mountains  into  this  modern  city  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Huge  planes  were  landing  on  a  tuoad  air- 
port at  one  end  of  the  valley,  one  bore  the 
markings  of  a  Russian  airline  to  the  United 
States.     It  taxied  to  the  loading  strip  and 
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stood  t>eeldt  a  plant  from  Britain,  and  an- 
other air  liner  fmm  China, 

Tlte  dlplomata,  aomt  in  aporl  elothaa, 
curry inx  guna  and  fishing  tods,  ready  for  a 
brief  rttpltt  in  the  wildhtaa  of  the  Klamlehl 
Mountains,  boarded  taxis,  and  hustentd  to 
the  nearby  world  capiUl, 

r>ow..(own  all  waa  a-|lt(ttr  Btaxitlfvil 
b'  all    ctmstructtd    from    granitt  - 

qviiuni'n  irom  hvi.  Vn  of  granite  avail- 

able In  Oklnh'^nw  -m  the  vallty  (Icior, 

AtOSaMh  <         n  few  hell- 

copim,  p'    '  the  envoy*, 

and  their  atdva  The  windtiwa  Ml>"tened  with 
shiny  new  glaaa,  made  in  Oklahoma  pUnta, 
and  made  from  Oklahoma  aand.  The  win- 
dows were  held  In  place  with  lead  trimmings 
taken  from  the  lead  mines  of  nnrtheaat  Okla- 
•>'■■,.  <xtr 

.    If 
fle«  teit.  Ihe  lltiht 

It  waa  a  imokeleaa  city,  for  sll  htntlng  was 
dont  by  natural  gas  tsktn  from  Oklahonui 
wells  The  city  waa  brilllnnt  with  lliiht  ni 
niKht,  produced  from  huii«  reaervoir*  and 
dam*  thr<nt4ihout  Oklahoma  Car*  hurried 
tip  nnd  down  the  atreeta,  (^atrylnit  the  world  a 
ureal  >  <  itt  lu  (Hiiiletrnoe*  ani1  places 

of    eii  .  I       Thtat    ears    Wtrt    ntw 

mtHlrl*,  I  >  Oklahoma  oil  and  Okla- 

homa Hat> 

Tht  huuaea  near  tht  htaii  of  the  city 
Wf  '■■  "'  •  '  'Mr  '  inhar  laktn  fMin  iln* 
K  t  wate  palidtd  with 

>     (r^an     tUtlahiMua     \^- 
e  WW  the  kltttla  s'alliiw 
I  t  kl^llln|l  |ia{iar«iitad>  ' 

I  iu  thi<  ni^urhv  movi 
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ava  UHlay,  Uit  tapiiRl  t»i   ih« 
HaUtHVk 

Mow,  the  d»-e«t«  ot  T\«*kah'Mna  »«a>^  >»e  a 
di^am,  h' 
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praftigg  ntMn  TuauHMua  «t  ii  30 
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•an  Cboatt.  a  <  v  Itt<ttMk  «(m  had  a 

v»ak»«  of  a  beaut ..y  of  %oinQn«w  r*»n- 

uructed  In  tht  vallty  t4  hU  birth,  at   tht 
hohM  ot  tht  world's  ojtiy  nation  of  iM^»p»t, 
tha  Choetaws,  who  are  on  record  hvr  having 
voiaA  out  thatr  owa  aaHonal  «•)> 
yaM«  afo.  «e  MM^  MtvuMHM*^* 
MOfrtea   tha  Ofwungwnt  of 
mataa— ta  to  ha  eoiMMBtftd  h 
foresight.     It  may  never  t)ec^>we  a  realny — 
hut  more  and  mv>re  it  is  gaining  in  favor, 
until   today  Choate  has  received  offera  of 
asstsunce    from    aeoraa    of    etvie     bodies 
throxighout  the  Southweet.     He  has  received 
pralFe    from    hundreds    of    Individual.^,    and 
other  scores  of  cities  have  pledged  help  \n 
the  plan  to  make  a  portion  of  Oklahoma  the 
world  capital  of  peece. 


A  Secretary  ol  Iran' 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON  SOL  BLOOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  13,  194S 

Mr.    BLOOM.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord '  ""wihBt-mtortgai 

the  v  I        ..r  «>i  Mogiday.  Oe* 

tobtr  t».  1»4&,  rnuilod  "A  Brcrrtniy  of 
TraitgporUUoti": 

In  vtaw  at  tha  vital  role  taken  by  all  forma 
of  tranaportallon  In  tht  life  «)f  the  Nntion, 
iht  suggaatlon  by  Basil  Hn<ria,  prraldeut  of 
tht  tJnited  Btatee  Llnea,  that  a  Ob  net  post 
of  Berreury  of  TrMMpoitatuai  be  ertated 
should  re(H>ive  warm  atipport 

Aa  Mr  Harrl*  pointed  out  <  <a  at 

the  dinner  of  the  Amerienn  M  Mnrine 

I'onference  the  other  night,  we  all  are  de- 
pendtnl  on  transportation     He  said; 

"Tilt  truck,  tht  train,  the  plane,  and  tht 
»'         '  ,\  fnieBan  tin<  m  m  uur  daily 

I  tti-e  StNll  Ml  (of  ntu  eco- 

iiunui-  »•'  ■•  a*  to  1  .1. 

tion  by  ;  .net  of  i  ►  '    '  'X 

n\tin  woinmi  nnd  child  In  tht*  gtrnt  Nntion  « 
whether  it  be  the  tiuKl  we  eat,  the  )ii...t>i.  we 
go,  or  tht  woik  we  do  -u  directly  n  i 

on  trana)M)rtatlon  in  out  form  or  nniM,iir, 
and  much  of  thia  tranaporUMion  ta  (<<>m- 
)M>llllve  BO  reculatlon  1*  e*»< 

"Theielore,  wt  nted  a  ap>  who  can 

kit  III  tht  atala  «d  t)  ,,i)(i  i.)M«ak  T«tr 

all  loiina  of  tran*p>  <    ihe  dliinlty 

and  authoiity  ol  n  i<r      It    ta 

a  *elt>evideiit  J"ii  u.ni.*" 

Iti  the  pttktwM  .i\  for 

(•■'f'vnonal  l'  il   ii 

that   ()'  Ntloi) 

Ut^  a  dt* 

t  ««r<lara, 

1  )«%  III 

iRda  tha 

i« 

>t 

lit 

a  ■t^^'ei  .\\ 
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EXTSNStON  or  RKkAiiSa 

i-.r 

HA    \1\  iN  f    VUUMLL 


(kJtgNTATIVO 

Ml    BpMkrr,  tmdtr 


IN  THI  NOIMK  V 

TIlNrMfay,  i 

Mr,  WIXCHBL 

)eav(»  to  Mltntf  my  rfmni-ltii  in  the 
OKD,  I  a'ant  to  say  th,^l  ndconttvyi  to  n 
pr«gs  r»)«M«  Whr  Shlpplnt  AtfaOaUUgi* 
tor  Lnnd  anyt  there  are  ♦noygH  thttM 
ntmUable  for  the  retxim  ot  #vtrMM  ana* 
yft  he  has  not  come  befor*  Ihf  li^rtiUkm 
Marine  Committf^.  More  tiian  3  w^ek-t 
ago  I  enlled  Tor  public  hearings  befon 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Mutee 
coxTrIng  the  deplorable  .^hlp  sittiatiorx 
and  failure  to  return  otur  JMn  because 
of  lack  of  ships,  and  adnjl  ttiat  public 
hearings  and  examination  of  the  Marl- 
time  Commission  and  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  be  held.      ' 

Since  the  cessation  of  hoitilities  in  Exi- 
rope  last  spring  every  schoolboy  has 
known  of  the  cry  that  ther«  are  not  safD- 
cient  ships  to  bring  the  boj^  home.  aiKi 
that  the  Army  has  told  these  oversea 
men  that  there  are  not  ailOkcient  ships. 
Every  letter  from  these  bojrs  says  they 
are  being  held  because  of  no  ships. 

Pictures  in  the  newspapers  show  larf e 
fleets  of  unused  ships  Ijing  at  anchor  ia 
various  harbors  throughout  the  world. 
One  of  the  most  recent  was  taken  by  ibn 
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Chicago  Tribune  showing  125  idle  ships 
lying  at  anchor  in  one  American  harbor. 
'  In  addition,  there  has  been  the  inci- 
dent of  1.000  men  being  ordered  to  go 
into  the  hold  of  a  smelly  warship  for 
tran?portalion.  They  refused,  some 
going  a.  w.  o.  1.  The  port  health  officer 
said  that  it  was  not  a  fit  place  to  carry 
1.000  men.  that  the  space  was  not  suffi- 
cient, and  that  the  sanitary  conditions 
were  foul.  Yet  the  love  for  home  forced 
500  to  ride  in  this  ship. 

Further,  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration has  over  425  ships  with  the 
British,  more  than  125  ships  with  the 
Ru-sians.  and  even  during  the  war  and 
now.  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  maKe 
ships  into  crab  canneries  for  the  Rus- 
sians. 

On  the  recent  three  disabled  troop 
ships  in  the  South  Atlantic  with  our  re- 
turning troops,  one  is  of  Greek  registry. 
Why  are  we  hiring  foreign  ships  if  the 
War  Shipping  Admini.st  ration  has  made 
our  ship's  available.  I  introduced  a  res- 
olution to  recover  back  our  600  ships 
from  foreigners  for  their  use  in  return- 
ing our  boys.  But  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration have  not  come  forward  for  hear- 
ing and  examination 

Since  the  cessation  (if  hostilities  in 
Europe  the  Maritime  Commission,  the 
Wir  .Shipping  Administration  and  the 
~  Au!:;  :';.strator  have  evaded  and  refused 
public  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  as  to 
what  ha.s  become  of  $22.000.000.C00 
spent  by  the  Maritime  Commission  for 
ships,  as  to  what  has  become  of  more 
than  5.000  American  ships,  as  to  why 
hundreds  of  American  ships  are  in  the 
hands  of  fcroigners  for  their  own  pri- 
vate use.  as  to  why  these  ships  and  the 
remaining  5.000  have  not  been  imme- 
diately turned  over  for  the  return  of  our 
troops. 

For  nearly  6  months  the  public  and 
parents  of  these  boys  have  b3en  refused 
public  hearings  on  the  use  of  more  than 
7  500  ships  owned  and  chartered  by  our 
Government,  as  to  why  they  have  not 
been  fully  used  to  bring  br.ck  our  over- 
seas men. 

The  President,  through  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration, has  absolute  control  of  the  use 
and  operation  of  more  than  7,500  Gov- 
ernment owned  and  chartered  ships,  but 
has  failed  and  neglected  to  order  these 
ships  to  return  our  overseas  men.  I 
have  introduced  the  following  resolution 
that  the  President,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. P.nd  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration mak^  available  immediately 
these  7,500  ships  for  the  exclusive  return 
of  our  soldiers  overseas: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Immediate  use  of 
all  ships  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
Maritime  Commifsion  and  War  Shipping 
Administration  to  return  our  overseas  men 
Whereas    the    Maritime    Commission    and 

War  Shipping  Administration  have  expended 

more   than   $22,000,000,000   for    the    building 

and  operation  of  sl^lps;  and 

Whereas  our  soldiers  In  foreign  countries 

are  told  that  there  are  not  enough  ships  to 

bring  them  home;  and 

Whereas  there  are  millions  of  the  armed 

forces     overseas    awaiting     to     be    returned 

home;    and 


Whereas  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
the  War  Shipping  Administration  have  nearly 
7,500  ships  under  their  control;  and 

Whereas  the  Martime  Commission  and 
War  Shipping  Administration  have  failed  to 
use  these  7.500  ships  to  return  our  soldiers 
from  overseas:  Therefore 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Maritime  Commission, 
and  the  War  Shipping  Administration  im- 
mediately make  available  7.500  ships  for  the 
exclusive  return  of  our  soldiers  to  the  United 
States  and  that  the  members  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  members  of  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Maritime  Commission,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  War  Shipping  Administration, 
be  forced  to  attend  public  hearings  for  ex- 
amination as  to  their  failure  to  make  avail- 
able and  use  these  ships  for  the  return  of 
our  soldiers  overseas. 


TruT.an's  1  :^ho.-  Froo-.^als  Similar  to 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  V/AIJER  H,  JUDD 

OF    MINIxE3CT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3E>rrATlVES 

Thursday,  December  13,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  of 
Thursday,  December  6   1945: 

THUMAN'S   LABOR  PROPOSALS  SIMILAR   TO 
MII.'NXSOTA  ACT 

The  procedure  for  settling  labor  disputes 
which  President  Truman  asked  Congress  to 
enact  difTers  only  slightly  from  that  provided 
In  the  Minnesota  Labor  Relations  Act.  Here 
are  the  main  steps  the  President  outlined  in 
his  message  Mondcy: 

"1.  If  collective  bargaining  and  conciliation 
fail  and  a  strike  vitally  affecting  the  national 
public  Interest  Is  called  or  threatened,  the 
S3cretary  of  Labor  wculd  bo  certify  to  the 
President. 

"2.  The  President  then  wculd  appoint  a 
fact-finding  board.  It  wculd  report  its  find- 
ings  and   recommendations   within  20   days. 

•  3.  From  the  time  the  dispute  is  certified 
until  5  days  after  the  board  r3ports,  it  would 
be  unlawful  to  call  a  strike  or  lock-out  or 
make  changes  In  pay  or  working  conditions 
except  by  agreement.  The  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute would  not  be  bound  to  accept  recom- 
mendations of  the  fact-finding  board." 

The  Minnesota  act  sets  up  the  following 
procedure: 

'1.  A  union  or  employer  can  file  with  the 
State  conciliator  a  strike  notice  or  request 
for  assistance  in  settling  a  dispute. 

"2.  Ten  days  must  elapse  after  receipt  of 
strike  notice  before  a  walk-out  follows.  How- 
ever, in  dijputes  affecting  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  people,  and  therefore  the  public  Inter- 
est, the  conciliator  so  certifies  to  the  Gover- 
nor, and  then  an  additional  30  days  must 
elapse  before  a  strike  Is  legal. 

"3.  The  Governor  appoints  a  fact-finding 
ccmmisslcn,  which  must  report  within  25 
days. 

"4.  The  conciliator  calls  in  both  parties  and 
tries  to  effect  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  the 
fact-finding  report.  If  agreement  Is  not 
reached,  a  strike  becomes  legal  at  the  end  of 
the  30-day  waiting  period." 

No  police  powers  are  vested  In  the  State 
conciliator.  The  most  he  may  do  is  to  deny 
benefits  of  the  act  to  unions  or  employers 
Who  act  contrary  to  the  law,     Such  benefit 


for  a  union  is  chiefly  that  of  certification  as 
bargaining  ♦gent. 

What  tha  Minnesota  act  dees— and  what 
Truman  proposes  to  do— is  designate  a  cool- 
ing-ofl  periid  and  provide  for  gathering  the 
facts  on  a  dispute. 

While  it  ik  true  that  principles  rather  than 
facts  are  tlje  points  at  issue  in  much  indus- 
trial strile,  responsible  people  on  both  sides 
must  be  w  lling  to  face  the  facts  squarely. 
Perhaps  ev<  n  more  Important  than  cbtalnlng 
the  facts  f<  r  the  parties  to  a  dispute  is  ob- 
taining the  m  for  the  public.  Public  opinion 
can  be  the  post  powerful  determinant  in  la- 
bor trcubl*. 

Since  January  1,  1945,  the  Minnesota  con- 
ciliator's ol  Ice  has  taken  part,  on  reo.uest,  in 
427  dispute ;.  Some  of  these  were  applications 
for  ccrtlfi(  atlon  of  unions  as  bargaining 
agents,  bul  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
cases  strik>  notices  were  filed  or  the  com- 
missioner \  ras  asked  to  assist  in  settling  dis- 
putes. Duing  the  war,  strikes  In  the  State 
averaged  about  10  a  year.  There  has  been  a 
slight  inciease  in  the  rate  since  the  war 
ended.  That  was  tc  bo  expected.  Hardly  any- 
one would  ceny  that  industrial  relations  have 
been  mucli  better  since  passage  of  the  law. 
Labor  d  >€s  not  lose  the  right  to  strike 
under  elthsr  the  Minnesota  act  or  the  Tru- 
man prop:sal.  Compulsory  arbitration  is 
not  provid  3d. 

It  Is  dlffi  !ult  then  to  understand  the  reason 
for  opposition  of  national  labor  leaders  to 
the  Trumbn  plan.  Perhaps  they  realize 
that  sentinent  against  unions  grew  up  in 
some  qua-ters  during  the  war.  Perhaps 
they  realiie  the  General  Motors  strike  put 
them  in  ai  unstable  position  and  they  fear 
reprisals.  Perhaps  they  feel  that  once  labor 
leglslctlon  comes  to  the  floor  of  Congress, 
much  moie  sweeping  action  may  be  taken 
than  the  president  suggests. 

There  1^  the  latter  danger.  A  number  of 
antllabor  jCongressmen  would  like  the  op- 
portunity (to  hamstring  unions.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  majority  of  Congress  will  not 
accede  to  such  demands.  The  Interest  of 
unions  ala  o  Is  bound  up  at  many  points  with 
the  puDlic  Interest. 

But  fac  -finding  and  waiting  periods  have 
not  opera  ;ed  to  the  detriment  of  organized 
labor  in  Minnesota.  Thoy  should  not  Impair 
the  best  li  terests  of  labor  nationally,  if  voted 
by  Congre  >s. 


TIic  Uiii^y  Industry's   Record  in   Peace 
and  in  War 
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NSION  OF  REJ.IARKS 

CF 

EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILMNOIS 


IN  THri  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thiirsda-j,  December  13,  1945 

Mr.  EfKKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tojextend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix (k  the  Record,  I  include  therein 
an  address  delivered  by  B.  C.  Forbes, 
president  of  the  Investors  Fairplay 
Lep.gue,  before  the  league's  forum  at  the 
La  SallejHotel,  in  Chicago,  on  November 
29,  19451 

Ironically,  the  most  hounded  Industry  in 
America.! the  arch  target  of  governmental 
prosecution.  Invasion,  usurpation,  is  tlie  one 
which  hai  achieved  a  perfect  record  through- 
out the  War,  never  has  been  guilty  of  "too 
little  nor  too  late,"  to  quote  Chairman  J.  A. 
Krug,  of  the  War  Production  Board,  never 
resorted  io  rationing,  never  bred  black  mar- 
kets, actually  lowered  prices. 

Ironicj^ly,  also,  the  first  concern  In  this 
Industry  to  fall  down  on  the  war  job  was 
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the  Government's  prize  project.  TVA.  which 
had  to  be  bailed  out  by  investor -owned  com- 
panies. 

When  the  supreme  emergency  overtook 
America,  the  colossal  requirements  fc»  power 
to  energize  the  Nation's  war-producing  fm- 
cilltles  wa«  furnished  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  four-fifths  by  privately  owned  and 
operated  plants  which  governmental  bodies 
have  been  so  persistently  attacking  and  dlB- 
membering.  to  the  nUnatlon  of  myriads  of 
modest  individuals  and  famUies  who  in- 
vested their  savings  in  utility  stock  issues 
invariably  approved  by  governmental  regu- 
latory bodies. 

This  fact  should  cause  every  American  tax- 
payer to  stop.  look,  and  listen.  The  electric 
power  and  light  Industry  pays  taxes  to  the 
tune  of  $2,000,000  each  and  every  day  of 
the  year.  But  each  and  every  time  a  tax- 
paying  utUlty  is  swallowed  up  by  a  Federal. 
State,  county,  or  municipal  body,  the  taxes 
formerly  paid  by  the  privately  owned  prop- 
erties are  laden  upon  the  shoulders  of  other 
taxpayers. 

Lincoln  dectared  that  no  nation  could 
exist  half  slave,  half  free.  No  Indiistry  can 
exist  half  governmental  owned,  half  Investor 
owned. 

All  Indications,  at  least  until  recently,  have 
been  that  Washington's  dominating  objec- 
tive has  been  to  obliterate  the  utility  In- 
dustry, owned  by  millions  of  small  investors 
and  to  engulf  tbe  whole  Industry  In  state 
socialism. 

Again  Ironically,  the  Federal  Instrument 
which  is  dismembering  the  Nation's  foremost 
utUlty  enterprises  was  established  by  Con- 
gress for  the  protection  of  consumers  and 
investors. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
was  brotight  into  being  after  mUUons  of  In- 
vestors, and  especially  speculators,  had  their 
flngerw  badly  burned  In  the  financial  catas- 
trophe of  1929.  Admittedly,  during  the  1920'8 
utility  leaders,  in  common  with  Innumerable 
leaders  in  finance  and  Industry,  indulged  in 
unconscionable  promotions  and  exploita- 
tions. Congress,  spurred  by  the  very  natural 
Nation-wide  indignation  against  utility  and 
other  over-reaching  Napoleons,  passed  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935. 

Chairman  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  of  the  SBC, 
warned  Congress  that  the  Holding  Company 
Act  contained  "no  effective  standard  to  guide 
the  CommiPBlon  in  the  momentous  decisions 
it  must  make";  that  it  was  "not  a  wise  policy 
to  vest  in  any  one  group  of  men  the  tremen- 
doxis  responsibility  Involved  In  this  great 
power";  also  that  "I  do  not  believe  It  Is  fair 
or  practical  to  exp>ect  any  five  men  to  shoul- 
der the  resp>onsibillty  of  deciding  which  of 
these  utility  systems  are  to  be  reorganized 
and  into  what  size  or  character  the  ultimate 
groupings  should  evolve." 

What  prophetic  words.  The  SEC  Commis- 
sioners have  flopped  and  floundered.  In- 
structed by  Congress  to  draw  up  a  plan  to 
bring  about  the  economic  and  geographic  In- 
tegration of  the  utility  IndusUy,  the  SEC 
has  consistently  side-stepped  that — perhaps 
Impossible — task. 

Notwithstanding  the  Immeasurable  respon- 
sibilities devolTed  upon  the  SEC  Commls- 
sloners — responsibilities  calling  for  vast  ex- 
perience— the  composition  of  the  Commis- 
sion has  undergone  kaleidoscopic  changes. 
No  fewer  than  15  men  have  served  as  mem- 
bers of  this  5-man  Commission  in  10  years. 
Tbe  shocking  fact  Is  that  membership  In 
this  Commission  has  flagrantly  been  taken 
advantage  of  as  a  stepping  stone  to  more 
remtjnerative  public  office. 

Although  few  Federal  legislative  measures 
have  cried  louder  for  amendment,  the  law 
has  not  been  amended  since  its  Inception  a 
decade  ago,  although  many  less  faulty  and 
less  vital  measures  have  been  improved  dtir- 
ing  this  period. 

The  utility  Industry  deserves  better  treat- 
ment than  it  has  received — than  it  is  still 
receiving. 


How  has  It  met  the  crucial  test  of  war? 
Consider  these  phenomenal  tributes: 

Secretary  of  War  Robbert  H.  Patterson: 
"The  Nation's  electric  light  and  pwwer  Indur- 
try  has  never  fallen  down  on  Its  Job.  The 
Amjy  rates  Its  performance  as  that  of  *a  good 
soldier.'  " 

Vice  Adm.  Emory  S.  Land,  Chairman. 
United  States  Maritime  Oommission;  "We 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  men  and 
wonien  of  the  electric  power  Industry.  Tbey 
delivered  the  power  we  needed  to  build  the 
ships.    Our  thanks  for  a  Job  well  done." 

Lt.  Gen.  E.  Reybold.  Chief  of  Engmeers, 
United  States  Army;  "We.  of  the  Army  en- 
gineers. kix>w  of  your  work  at  first  hand — 
kncTW  it  and  appreciate  it.  I  am  both  priv- 
ileged and  honored  to  salute  you." 

Vice  Adm.  W.  R.  Monroe:  "Tou  delivered, 
each  and  every  one  of  you.  from  executives 
In  the  front  offices  to  the  men  who  climbed 
the  pnles.  When  we  asked  for  power  we  got 
power,  and  not — thank  God — alibis!  " 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Artemus  L. 
Gates:  "The  wartime  achievements  of  the 
electric  Industry  well  deserve  the  Nation's 
approval." 

What  of  the  Industry's  achievements  be- 
fore the  war?  In  the  10  years  preceding 
1928  no  fewer  than  15.000.000  new  customers 
were  added — incidentally,  largely  due  to  the 
creation  of  holding  companies,  which  made 
possible  the  raising  of  billions  of  capital  to 
expand  light  and  power  facilities,  often  tn 
rural  areas,  to  taice  over  and  modernize  and 
expand  numerous  small  concerns. 

•In  the  half-dcwen  years  ending  In  1930 
no  fewer  than  9.000.000  new  customers  were 
given  tbe  benefit  of  electric  service. 

Last  year  power  output  was  double  that 
of  1939.  although  generating  capacity  had 
been  increased  only  27  percent — a  notable 
example  of  Increasing  efficiency. 

Other  and  perhaps  even  more  Impressive 
Instances  of  the  industry's  never-ceasing 
progressive  achievements: 

By  Januai7  1,  1945.  war's  needs  had  drawn 
from  our  farms  more  than  5.000.000  men 
and  women,  reducing  our  farm  population 
to  the  lowest  In  35  years.  Yet  farm  produc- 
tion was  increased  35  percent  over  a  period 
of  5  years.  This  was  made  possible  in  no 
small  degree  by  the  increased  use  of  electric 
power — for  milking  cows,  pumping  water, 
grinding  feed,  lifting  loads,  arwl.  In  all,  for 
the   performance   of   about   200   farm   Jobs. 

Whereas  nearly  3%  pounds  of  coal  were  re- 
quired to  produce  a  kilowatt-hoar  of  elec- 
tricity during  the  First  World  War,  last  year 
only  IVj  pounds  were  consumed. 

ITic  average  cost  of  electricity  in  homes 
has  been  more  than  cut  in  half  since  1914. 
Even  dtulng  the  last  5  years,  despite  the  very 
sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  average 
price  per  kllowatt-hcur  has  been  reduced — 
not  Increased — 12  percent,  to  less  than  S'i 
cents,  a  level  never  before  reached. 

A  World's  Pair  exhibit  illustrated  these 
fantastic  things  1-cent's  worth  of  electricity 
would  do:  Wash  2  tubfuls  of  clothes;  afford 
B'i  hours  of  food  protection;  supply  music 
for  an  entire  evening;  scramble  eggs  for 
8  people;  toast  SO  slices  of  bread;  make 
7  cups  of  coffee. 

Today  electricity  rivals  the  daily  news- 
paper in  being  the  cheapest  thing,  the  great- 
est value  for  the  money,  any  people,  any- 
where, ever  enjoyed.  As  Peter  O.  Knight, 
Tampa  utility  executive,  once  obsen-ed  to 
me:  "The  taxes  on  cigarettes  alone  amount 
to  more  per  annum  than  the  total  cost  of 
the  domestic  consumption  of  electric^  ener- 
gy In  the  United  States  " 

Utility  wage  earners  have  always  been 
among  the  l>est  paid — even  In  depression 
times  their  average  weekly  pay  exceeded  that 
of  90  percent  of  the  Nation's  Industries. 

The  vrarld  knows  and  acknowledges  that 
Americai  industry  played  a  fc»^emo8t.  even 
miraculous  part  in  winning  the  war,  saving 
civilization.  Its  record,  by  and  large,  waa 
phenomenal. 
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Somewhat  less  perfect,  to  Say  the  le:i»t. 
has  been  the  record  at  some  Of  our  multi- 
tudinous Washington  authorities.  Blunders 
galore  have  been  perpetrated,  particularly  In 
tbe  realm  of  bossing  civilian  activities. 
Bluntly,  mismanagement  has  been  flagrant. 
Interminable  numbers  of  alphabetical  agen- 
cies have  been  created.  hav«  overlapped. 
worked  at  cross  purposes,  been  abolished. 
only  to  be  supplanted  by  a  new  and  equally 
ineffective  brood. 

A  very  prominent  American,  in  1S30,  pub- 
licly proclaimed: 

"The  doctrine  of  regulation  and  legisla- 
tion by  master  minds  In  whose  Jtidgment 
and  will  all  the  people  may  gladly  and  quiet- 
ly acquiesce  lias  been  too  glaringly  appar- 
ent at  Washington  daring  theae  last  10 
years.  Were  it  possible  to  find  master  minds 
so  unselfish,  so  willing  to  decide  unhesitat- 
ingly against  rbeir  own  personal  interests  or 
private  prejudices,  men  almost  Godlike  In 
their  ability  to  hold  the  scales  of  Justice  with 
an  even  hand,  such  a  government  might  be 
to  the  Uiterest  of  the  country.  B'at  there  are 
none  such  on  our  political  horizon  and  we 
cannot  expect  a  complete  reversal  of  all  the 
teachings  of  history." 

That,  gentlemen,  was  OandUlate  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

The  philosophy,  the  truth,  he  then  enun- 
ciated Is  as  sound  today  as  it  was  then. 

Yet  the  trend  ever  since,  under  the  New 
Dc:al.  has  been  ceaselessly  toward  more  and 
more  governmental  domination  of  our  his- 
toric American  economy,  toward  further  and 
further  encroachment  upon  investor-owned 
enterprise,  toward  multiplication  of  Federal 
regulators,  toward  the  arrogating  of  still 
greater  and  greater  overlordism  by  Washing- 
ton. 

This  has  been  notoriously  true  in  the 
field  of  power  and  light.  It  certainly  was 
so  during  President  Roosevelt's  regime. 
And  now  President  Truman  plimnps  for 
multiplication  of  TVA's. 

Has  not  the  tlnw  came  to  caU  a  hali^ 

The  postwar  responsibilities  facing  the 
electric  power  Industry  are.  If  tbat  were  pos- 
sible, greater  than  it  was  confronted  with 
during  the  war.  A  new  era  is  dawning.  A 
thousand -arK] -one  new  things  to  enrich  life 
in  America  are  promised.  Almost  without 
exception,  every  last  one  of  them  will  call 
for  the  utUlzatlon  of  electric  current. 

Gigantic  though  the  capital  expenditures 
of  the  UtUlty  industry  have  been  in  the 
past — It  is  now  a  $13,000,000,000  Indvistry — 
still  vaster  expenditures  loom.  The  neces- 
sary capital  will  not  be.  cannot  be,  provided 
by  tbe  Nation's  savers  unless  the  Govern- 
ment's whole  attitude  toward  the  Industry 
becomes  less  antagonistic,  lea  hostile,  lea 
Injurious. 

Voters  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  should  voice  their  endorsement  of 
the  Boren  bill  for  thorouphgoinp  investi- 
gation of  the  effect  or  •  '  P  i^^'x  UtUlty 
Holding  Company  Act,  w  ;  \  ^i  to  enact- 
ing legislation  designed  to  preserve  ou'^  '.-(•'■ 
enterprise  system,  to  arrest  the  drift  t'  uarc; 
state  socialism  in  the  utility  world,  to  pre- 
vent the  further  wiping  out  of  innocent 
Utility  stockholders. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  "death  sen- 
tence" which,  as  administered  by  the  SBC,  has 
wrought  So  much  havoc.  Is  now  beforf  :;.p 
United  SUtes  Supreme  Court.  Profounc  y  • 
is  to  be  hoped  tbat  tbe  Coiirt  wU;  .i. 
enlightened,  liroad-minded,  construct.. l  i.cv. 
of  this  parlous  situation,  this  menace. 

Let  me  repeat,  is  it  not  ironic  that  the  in- 
dustry whose  achievements  have  not  been 
surpassed  by  any  in  this  country  or  in  any 
other  country.  Is  the  one  which  for  a  decade 
bas  been  subjected,  and  Is  still  being  .in- 
jected, to  governmental  blasting? 

One  of  the  very  first  recorded  divlni;  de- 
crees was  "Let  there  be  light. '  American 
utility  managements  have  fulfilled  tl  ..t  de- 
cress  Infinitely  more  superbly  tban  the  men 
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of  any  other  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
They,  and  those  who  provided  the  where- 
withal to  accomplish  this,  richly  deserve  new, 
greater  consideration. 


Northwevt  Development    -An  Opportunity 
tor  Returning  Veterans 

EXTENSION   Or    Kii-MARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

OF  ID.MIO 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.-jEN TATIVES 

F'-iday.  November  23.  1945 

M.-  AHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
submitted  herewith  for  printing  in  the 
Rkcord  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
J'.iland  Empire  Waterways  Association  in 
the  Northwest  in  favor  of  the  compre- 
hensive program  fnr  *ho  development  of 
arterial  highway  u:;:i  river  transporta- 
tion in  the  three  great  Northwe.'it 
States — Wa.shington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 

We  know  that  the  eyes  of  this  country 
are  turned  to  the  va.st  undeveloped  re- 
sources of  the  Northwest  and  that  the 
development  of  o:r  wa^*!    I'^ources  in 

the  -.^.-v  of  *r:\n5rK:r'a':on.  land  rf^clama- 
tior;,  ■■  ..<\l.r:  'A.'h  i  ;;r  h:-:!r.\ay^,  will 
open  Li:c.-  :;;^  ,1-  ;i:^.d  pr'--  nv  »x.  >ptional 
oppo^tun^lit/.•^  lor  nur  leturnintj  veterans 
for  the  ostabl:  iirivnt  of  new  homes  and 
bu.siness  opportunity. 
The  resolutions  follow: 

Resolution    1 

Whereas  this  association  was  organized  in 
February  1934  to  prosecute  a  definite  con- 
structive river  navigation  development  pro- 
gram, and 

Whereas  the  McNary  Dam  and  Snake  River 
Improvements  as  rec  :-.::L!;;decl  in  House 
Document  Nc.  704  ha>  :.  w  Deen  authorized 
by  Public  Law  No.  14,  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, and 

Whereas  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  over- 
all comprehensive  program  to  have  all  of  the 
projects  as  recommended  In  House  Document 
No.  704  authorized  by  the  Congress  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment:  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  ihC  Inland  Empire  Water- 
ways Association  in  regular  meeting  held  In 
Lewlston.  Idaho,  this  20th  day  of  November 
1945.  does  hereby  reaffirm  a  program  embrac- 
::  •  House  Document  No.  704  and  urges  the 
hu  ::  rlzation  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  program  as  contained  in  that  document, 
namely.  The  Dalles  Dam.  providing  a  naviga- 
ble channel  300  feet  wide  with  a  depth  of  10 
feet  between  the  eastern  end  of  the  pool 
caused  by  the  construction  of  The  Dallas  Dam 
and  the  McNary  Dam.  the  John  Day  Dam, 
and  the  Al-lington  Dam. 

Resolution  3 

Be  it  resolved  on  this  20th  day  of  November 
1945.  during  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Inland  Empire  Watericays  Association, 
That  the  oCBcers  of  this  association  continue 
their  efforts  in  support  of  the  legislation  now 
pending  in  Congress  leading  towards  the  ac« 
quisition  of  the  Hood  River  and  Cascade 
lock^  (Wauna  Toll  Bridge  Co.)  bridges 
by  t;.e  Federal  Government  for  toll-free 
operations  and  all  structures  of  a  like  kind 
hereafter  constructed  shall  be  with  the  co- 
rpora-'on  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
thf  Iv.ghway  departments  of  the  States  of 
Or,  ■■  a.  Washington,  and  Idaho,  and  all  such 
friic'ires  shall  be  free  bridges. 


Resolution  5 
Whereas  this  association  has  long  been  ap- 
preciative of  the  splendid  public  service  ren- 
dered to  this  Nation  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, United  States  Army,  In  the  promotion, 
prosecution,  and  development  of  our  harbors 
and  inland  waterways,  and 

Whereas  we  feel  that  in  the  Interest  of 
economy,  efficient  and  expeditious  develop- 
ment of  our  inland  waterways,  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  all-important  natural  re- 
source should  not  be  disturbed,  and 

Whereas  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers- 
money  have  been  expended  and  approxi- 
mately 150  years  of  training  and  compilation 
of  valuable  statistical  information  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  a  matter  of  record: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Inland  Empire  Water- 
ways Association  in  regular  meeting  held  in 
Lewlston,  Idaho,  this  20th  day  of  November 
1945,  does  hereby  reaffirm  its  position  that 
the  comprehensive  development  of  the 
Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers  for  navigation 
remain  undisturbed  in  the  department  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
United  States  Army. 

Resolution  8 
Resolved.  That  the  completion  of  the 
Lewis-Clark  Highway  across  the  State  of 
Idaho  will  extend  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
open-river  development  into  western  Mon- 
tana an«l  create  and  stimulate  trade  and 
comnaerce  between  that  vast  area  and  the 
head  of  the  navigation  at  Lewlston,  Idaho. 
Resolved,  That  the  completion  of  said 
highway  project  will  be  of  major  benefit  to 

the  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  business 
interests  of  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tory tributary  to  the  Snake.  Clearwater,  and 
Salmon  Rivers,  in  the  States  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana. 

Resolution  10 

Whereas  the  congressional  delegation  of 
Idaho.  Oregon,  and  Washington  have  worked 
diligently  and  cooperatively  with  this  asso- 
ciation in  the  prosecution  of  its  comprehen- 
sive program;  and 

Whereas  we  are  cognizant  and  appreciative 
of  the  efiforts  of  the  congressional  delegations 
of  the  Northwest  States;  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  the  Inland  Empire  Water- 
ways Association  In  regular  meeting  held  in 
Lewlston.  Idaho,  this  20th  day  of  November 
1945.  does  hereby  extend  Its  most  sincere 
and  cordial  appreciation  to  each  and  every 
Senator  and  Congressman  from  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho,  Individually  and 
collectively  for  their  hearty  cooperation  and 
active  support  in  behalf  of  our  program  to 
date  and  urge  their  continued  active,  loyal 
support  for  the  future. 

Resolution  14 

Whereas  Senate  bill  No.  35.  an  act  author- 
izing the  preservation  and  repair  of  certain 
rivers  and  harbors;  and 

Whereas  said  act  contained  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  McNary  Dam  and  the  dams  on 
the  Snake  River  from  its  mouth  to  Lewiston, 
Idaho:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Inland  Empire  Water- 
ways Association  In  regular  meeting  held  in 
Lcvistou,  Idaho,  this  20th  day  of  November 
1945,  does  hereby  petition  the  congressional 
delegation  from  the  States  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, and  Idaho  to  exercise  all  Its  powers 
and  influence  to  secure  early  appropriations 
for  these  projects  so  as  to  Insure  early  con- 
struction thereof. 

Resolution  15 

Whereas  this  association  was  organized  in 
February  1934  to  prosecute  a  definite,  con- 
structive   river-development    program;    and 

Whereas  the  executive  committee  recom- 
mends the  adoption  of  a  specific  program 
as   outlined   In   House   Document   No.    704, 


which  Is:  (Four  locks  and  dams  on  the  Co- 
lumbia Ri^er  from  The  Dalles  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Sn^ke  River,  10  locks  and  dams  and 
channel-lAiprovement  work  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Smke  River  to  Lewlston.  Idaho,  as 
recommeaded  and  approved  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  if  or  Rivers  and  Harbors  as  outlined 
in  House  Document  No.  704; 

Providet,  however,  That  petHfeng-the  au- 
thorizatioji  of  the  comprehensive  program 
by  Congress,  the  officers  of  this  association 
and  direOtors  are  instructed  to  vigorously 
and  aggrtssively  prosecute  a  program  de- 
signed toT  provide  navigation  to  Lewlston, 
Idalio.  bj  open-channel  Improvements  or 
such  oth^r  methods  as  may  be  determined 
as  practicable  and  feasible:  Now.  therefore, 
be  it  I 

Resolvea,  That  the  Inland  Empire  Water- 
ways Association  in  regular  meeting  held 
In  Lewlston,  Idaho  this  20th  day  of  November 
1945,  doei  hereby  reaffirm  and  accept  as  the 
program  tf  this  association  the  engineering ' 
plan  approved  and  recommended  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  as  contained  In  House 
Document  No.  704,  with  the  added  provision 
that  we  should  seek  extension  of  open-chan- 
nel imprc^'ements  pending  the  authorization 
and  completion  of  the  comprehensive  plan. 


IN 


Proposed  Loan  to  Great  Britain 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

THJ 


OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


THiirsday,  December  13,  1945 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  al- 
ways halve  a  U.  S.  A.  if  we  do  not  give 
it  away.  I  want  to  add  my  little  word 
again  about  the  great  loan  that  is  con- 
templated for  Britain.  As  was  said  a 
few  moments  ago,  Britain  is  very  seri- 
ously considering  whether  she  will  accept 
the  $4,400,000,000  our  State  Department 
offered  her.  In  the  first  place.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  State  Department  offered,<_ 
her  a  l0an  on  such  terms.  It  is  such'' 
terms  and  conditions  as  concluded  by  the 
State  Department  that  would  wreck  this 
U.  S.  A. 

Any  loan  that  Is  not  on  a  sound  basis 
for  our  government  to  make  is  not  a  good 
loan  for  the  U.  S.  A.  It  it's  a  loan,  I 
am  afraid  it's  like  the  other  loans  to 
Great  Britain,  it  will  be  a  repudiated 
loan.  Jiust  bear  this  in  mind,  that  they 
still  owg  us  over  $6,500,000,000  from  the 
World  War  I. 

I  am  willing  to  loan  Great  Britain 
money  if  we  can  find  that  money  to  loan. 
But  I  wfent  to  loan  it  to  them  on  terms 
that  constitute  good  sound  business  and 
on  term*  that  will  look  after  the  Ameri- 
can peotple's  interests.  Just  remember 
that  that  comes  to  about  $35  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  clilld  in  America. 
And  if  {pT  any  reason  Great  Britain  does 
not  pay'  it  back,  then  the  taxpayers  of 
this  coi^ntry  in  future  generations  are 
going  t(J  have  to  pay  it.  So  remember 
that  tha  loan  is  a  bad  one. 

The  Agreement  forgives  $35,000,000,- 
000  of  fend-lease:  that  is  bad.  It  for- 
gives interest  payments  for  5  years: 
that  is  'bad.  It  forgives  interest  pay- 
ments f^r  any  of  the  other  years  of  the 
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50  of  the  time  of  the  loan,  providing 
Great  Britain  does  not  have  a  balanced 
budget;  that  may  be  many  of  the  re- 
maining years;  tlrat  is  bad.  It  may  be 
used  to  purchase  the  coal  mines  of  Great 
Britain:  that  is  bad.  It  may  be  used  to 
buy  Great  Britain's  railroads;  that's  bad. 
It  could  be  used  t-o  socialize  Great  Britain 
and  I  am  opposed  to  that.  I  do  not 
want  to  socialize  any  country,  and  es- 
pecially this  country.  We  will  always 
have  a  free  U.  S.  A.  if  we  do  not  give  it 
away. 


Tools  Are  the  Fruit  of  Frugality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E^.-ERrTr  m,  I  :F.r.SEN 

ar  iLLiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RliPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  13.  1945 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  which  was 
granted  on  December  13,  I  am  Including 
an  informal  address  wiich  I  made  to  the 
Chicago  Porum  of  the  Investors  Fairplay 
League  on  November  23,  1945.  as  follows: 

At.  Forbes,  fellow  Americans.  It  is  good  to 
•je  here  today.  It  is  goc<l  to  enjoy  the  fel- 
loe'ship  of  the  forgotten  man— the  Investor 
In  America. 

I  could  make  you  a  great  speech  on  power 
t'^xJay.  I  am  not  going  tc  do  so.  Some  years 
ago  I  introduced  a  bill  tc  consolidate  all  the 
power  agencies  in  the  Fi?deral  Government, 
including  the  loan  functions  of  RFC.  the 
regulatory  functions  of  the  FPC.  and  the 
SEC:  the  functions  of  Bonneville  and  the 
administrations  of  Fort  Peck  and  Grand 
Coulee  and  TVA  and  all  the  rest  In  a  single 
agency,  that  our  lawmakers  whose  time  Is  .so 
scant  may  be  able  to  se<  In  t>etter  perspec- 
tive where  we  are  and  whither  we  are  grolng 
in  this  whole  field  of  power.  Those  who  are 
charged  with  the  destiny  of  administration 
and  who  are  the  lords  of  our  destiny  in 
Washington  have  not  seen  fit  to  take  that 
bill  into  their  bosoms  and  to  give  it  the  right- 
of-way  in  the  Congress.  But  I  say  to  you 
advisedly  (and  I  must  i>e  so  careiul  as  to 
what  goes  down  on  this  record)  that  there 
is  not  a  man  In  public  life  today  who  in  my 
Judgment  has  a  complete  concept  and  a  per- 
spective concept  of  this  ^vhole  field  of  power. 

So,  Mr.  Forbes.  I  could  make  you  quite  a 
speech  on  that  subject  today,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  do  so.  I  want  to  talk  a  little  about 
free  enterprise — ard  we  \;ill  forget  about  the 
title  until,  like  in  the  proper  sermon,  we 
get  to  the  last  paragraph. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  simplify  some 
of  the  problems  In  America  today  that  dis- 
turb people.  There  Is  bo  much  ferment  In 
the  world,  both  on  the  International  and  on 
the  domestic  horizon,  and  I  often  wish  that 
It  were  pots.b'.e  to  somehow  whittle  it  down 
into  some  kind  of  an  Individual  cosmos 
where  one  could  see  and  understand  a  great 
deal  better.  In  proportion  as  you  take  this 
huge,  complex,  and  bewildering  economic 
structure,  the  working  of  our  own  country, 
and  whittle  It  down  to  a  few  fundamentals 
that  are  somehow  germane  to  your  own  life, 
you  understand  It  so  much  better. 

I  think  Lincoln  was  adept  in  that  field. 
You  remember  when  the  negotiators  of  the 
Confederacy  came  to  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace — every  before 
It  happened — he  brought  them  into  the 
White  House,  welcomed  them  with  the  ut- 


most of  grace,  and  finally  said,  "Now.  gentle- 
men. I  am  only  interested  In  two  very  simple 
propositions,  so  I  will  write  them  on  paper, 
and  you  can  write  anything  else  you  want 
and  I  will  sign  It  '  So  he  sent  one  of  the 
lackeys  to  bring  a  huge  piece  of  paper,  and 
at  the  top  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote:  Number 
One:  The  Union  musj  l>e  preserved.  Num- 
ber Two:  Slavery  must  be  abolished."  And 
then  he  handed  this  piece  of  paper  to  the 
negotiators  and  said.  "Write  anything  you 
want  by  way  of  peace  terms,  and  I  wont 
even  bother  to  read  It.     I  wUl  sign  it  " 

What  an  amazing  thing.  But  they  were 
the  fundamentals,  simply  delineated,  as  it 
were;  and  if  we  could  do  that  today,  how 
easy  Jt  would  be  to  solve  the  bewildering 
problems  with  which  we  are  confronted  to- 
day. 

Now.  It  Is  a  tragedy  that  the  investors 
have  so  little  representation.  You  hear 
about  every  other  group,  but  how  little  about 
the  Investors.  I  think  the  only  time  I  came 
in  contact  with  them  was  in  1934  when  I 
served  on  a  special  conunlttee  of  the  Hoiise 
which  was  known  as  the  Select  Committee 
on  Bondholders  Protective  Reorganization. 
It  dealt  with  those  people  who,  with  the  ut- 
most of  confidence  and  a  certain  degree  of 
naivete,  took  the  fruit  of  their  frugality  and 
tbeir  tHrlft  and  dumped  it  into  bonds  and 
one  thing  and  another  and  after  the  debacle 
were  pretty  well  wiped  out.  We  went  Into 
all  sections  of  the  country  to  hold  hearings, 
and  held  many  hearings  In  Chicago.  Noth- 
ing distressed  me  quite  so  much  as  the 
thousands  of  p>eople  who  gathered  over  here 
In  the  Federal  Building,  for  there  was  some- 
thing haggard  and  frantic  and  agonizing 
about  tbem  as  they  stood  tbere  waiting  upon 
six  or  seven  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
sort  of  probe  and  explore  this  whole  matter 
in  the  hope  that  perhaps  those  values  would 
come  up  and  that  these  humble  investors, 
the  rank  and  &^e  in  the  country  wtio, 
through  thrift  over  a  long  period  of  time, 
had  made  it  possible  for  the  country  to  go 
forward,  might  retrieve  some  of  that  Invest- 
ment  that  was  lost. 

But  today  we  hear  about  everything  else — 
we  hear  about  wages,  we  hear  about  prices, 
we  hear  at>out  every  economic  facet  on  the 
horizon  of  the  country — but  how  little  about 
Investment.  Tliere  1b  an  OPA — the  OfBce  of 
Price  Administration.  There  was  a  WLB — 
the  War  Labor  Board  There  is  an  NLRB — 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  There 
is  a  CCC — the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. Mention  almost  any  activity  in  our 
economy  today,  and  I  will  show  you  a  Federal 
agenc\  that  devotes  itself  to  that  particular 
Interest.  And  I  have  often  thought,  maybe 
there  ought  to  be  an  OLA — the  Ofllce  of  In- 
vestigators Administration — to  give  the  for- 
gotten man  a  little  place  In  the  horizon. 

Now  that  all  is  said  and  done,  of  course, 
the  Investor  is,  after  all,  the  motive  power 
of  humar  progress.  When  I  was  a  college 
student.  I  I'sed  to  dip  into  things  like  Prog- 
ress and  Poverty,  written  by  Henry  George. 
You  remember  that.  And  I  remember  Iso- 
lating that  great  truth,  that  cooperation  is 
the  law  of  human  progress.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  has  to  be  something  with  which 
to  cooperate. 

Now,  you  can  get  management  and  l?bor 
ard  everybody  else  together,  but  still,  there 
must  be  an  instrumentality  for  cooperation. 
And  what  is  it?  It  is  the  very  thing  that 
accounts  for  the  standard  of  living  and  for 
the  progress  that  was  made  in  America,  and 
generlcally,  you  call  It  "tools."  Land  Is  a 
a  tool  of  production.  Factory  buildings  are 
tools  of  production.  Machinery  of  all  kinds 
are  tools  of  production.  And  they  spell  the 
difference  between  the  civilization  In  this  otor 
blessed  Republic  and  what  you  see  elsewhere 
In  the  world. 


For  90  days  In  the  spring  of  this  year  I 
bounced  around  the  world  by  the  grace  and 
generosity  of  the  constituents  of  the  Six- 
teenth Congraisional  District  of  Illinois. 
When  I  was  Candida' e  for  national  honors, 
they  made  up  a  fynd,  and  I  wouldn't  spend 
It,  so  they  made  It  available  for  a  world  txip. 

What  a  fruitful  thing  it  was,  and  wh-it  an 
Immense  adventure.  But  one  of  the  things 
I  saw  as  I  got  around  was  the  difference  be- 
tween our  own  civilization  a  ad  what  you  find 
in  EJgypt  or  India  or  Syria  or  Leb.inon  or 
Turkey;  or  France  or  Great  Britain  or  Bel- 
glum  cr  Germany;  or  any  other  place.  Tlie 
difference  In  their  clvllizatton  and  oiu-s  is 
essentially  this.  You  can  recite  it  In  one 
word.    It  is  the  difference  of  tools. 

You  go  Into  the  bazaars  of  the  Middle  East 
or  the  Orient,  and  what  do  ycu  see?  Old 
people  sledging  on  metal,  whether  they  are 
coppersmiths  or  silversmiths.  'I'here  ycu 
see  the  handweavers.  there  j-ou  see  the  han- 
dicraft guilds  of  2.000  years  ago.  It  Is  the 
difference  between  that  and  the  assembly 
line  and  the  machine  technique  of  America 
that  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Four  hundred  million  people  in  India— a 
country  that  is  two-thirds  the  size  of  our 
own  country — and  the  wage  there  in  many 
instances  U  3.  4,  5  cents  a  day.  They  live 
on  a  handful  of  rice  and  a  little  piece  of 
fish.  But  there  you  have  a  throw-b€k;k  to  an 
ancient  ape.  Also  you  come  back  to  the  dif- 
ference between  our  own  country  and  their 
country.  It  is  in  this  thing  which  Is  the  mo- 
tive power  of  progress.  It  u  the  instru- 
mentality of  production.     It  is  tools. 

There  is  thai  difference,  and  it  has  been 
that  way  in  peace  and  in  war.  I  think  one 
of  the  most  engaging  experiences  I  had  was 
to  go  through  che  V2  plant  in  Nordhausen. 
G«rmany.  I  spent  some  days  up  there,  going 
to  all  the  prison  camps,  and  there  was  a 
prison  camp  located  close  to  tbls  series  of 
underground  piiasages,  30  miles  ling,  wliere 
V2's  were  manufactured — these  instrumen- 
talities of  death  and  destruction  that  would 
start  from  some  loading  platform  on  the 
Continent  and  travel  40.  50,  60  miles,  and 
then  find  a  target  and  wipe  cut  life  and  elim- 
inate buildings  and  constraction.  perbaps. 
in  London  or  Southampton  or  elsewhere. 
But  the  thmg  that  impressed  me  most  was 
not  the  30  miles  of  tunnels.  The  thing  that 
impressed  me  most  was  the  machinery  that 
was  there,  the  tools.  That  is  the  reason  Hit- 
ler had  perfected  the  Stuka  and  the  tank. 
That  is  the  reason  be  moved  as  fast  and  as 
far  as  he  did.  It  was  because  of  the  tools 
that    were   available. 

As  I  went  along  with  a  torch  through  tliOBe 
passageways,  imagine,  for  instance,  seeing 
machinery  that  was  manufactured  in  Rock- 
ford,  Ill._  by  Barber -Coleman  Co..  and  ma- 
chinery manufactured  by  tht  Cleveland  Ma- 
chine Tool,  and  Cinclnantl  Twist  Drill  and 
the  factories  in  Buffalo  and  Jersey  City  and 
Chicago.  There  they  were.  They  had  tieen 
gathered  up  from  other  countries  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  Here  were  30  miles  of 
machines,  some  of  which  had  never  been 
used,  that  were  the  real  Instrumentalities  for 
til  J  swift-moving  events  that  took  place  way 
back  in  1939  and  almost  cost  the  world  a  yIc- 
tc«7.  Some  of  them  were  stai  In  grease  and 
had  never  been  used.  Here  were  milling  ma- 
chines and  shapers;  here  were  lathes  and 
punchpresaes  and  stamping  machines — 
ever3rthlng  gathered  from  all  over  the  workL 
And  there  you  had  the  real  motive  power  be- 
hind the  force  with  which  the  Nazis  struck, 
nearly  6  years  ago. 

What  is  true,  of  course,  la  wnr,  ts  equally 
true  in  peace.  You  come  tmck  to  this  wtiol* 
question  of  tools,  and  behind  It  is  wtuti? 
When  all  Is  said  and  done,  wtiat  is  It?  Wbat 
are  aU  these  machines  and  tocds  that  mim 
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scattered  all  over  the  United  States  that  ac- 
ccunt  for  the  high  standard  of  living?  They 
are  the  length  and  shadow  of  the  frugality 
and  the  thrift  of  humble  people  everywhere 
Who  had  been  following  an  old  ada^e  that 
each  generation  must  retool  itself.  That, 
gentlemen,  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
things  with  which  we  have  got  to  contend 
today. 

But  now  this  gnm  and  terrible  war  Is  over. 
Its  been  finished.  I  often  think  of  it  in 
terms  of  the  s.xth  word  of  the  Galilean  as 
they  hanged  Him  on  the  cross.  At  Eister- 
tlme  every  minister  devotes  himself  to  the 
last  seven  words  of  the  Master.  What  did 
He  say  when  He  hung  on  the  cross  and  they 
cast  lots  for  His  robe  and  they  applied  to  His 
lips  the  sponge  soaked  with  vinegar?  When 
He  was  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost,  and  the 
agony  of  the  fiesh  has  been  expended.  He 
said.  "It  is  fini&hed."  And  so  this  horrible 
and  grim  and  brutal  biislness  Is  finished,  and 
now  we  address  ourselves  to  the  question  of 
postwar  prosperity. 

I  am  Just  like  a  shopper  about  it.  I  read 
the  advertisements  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  in  Collier's,  and  Fortune,  and  there  are 
glass  houses  and  plastic  gadgets  and  we  are 
lifted  way  up  into  a  kind  of  strange  exulta- 
tion as  we  think  of  life  in  terms  of  the  post- 
war period.  But  no  matter  how  Jar  we  move 
forward  from  where  we  are  now  and  no  mat- 
ter how  much  life  is  enriched  and  ennobled, 
behind  It  must  be  the  machines  for  this  and 
the  next  generation,  and  behind  the  machine 
must  be  the  thrift  and  the  frugality  and  the 
savings  of  the  average  fellow  who  makes  a 
great  contribution  to  his  own  generation  In 
the  form  of  tools,  which  spell  a  finer  and  a 
larger  and  a  more  expanded  life. 

Must  there  be  some  Incentive  to  save? 
Think  of  the  ferment  and  the  uncertainty 
In  the  United  States  today.  Think  of  the 
unrest.  Think  of  the  people  who  are  con- 
stantly writing  their  Members  of  Congress. 
I  said  a  moment  ago  to  Mr.  Smith,  there  are 
congressional  offices  today  that  have  as  many 
as  four  and  Ave  thousand  unanswered  letters. 
Congressmen  get  quite  beside  themselves 
when  they  can't  catch  up  with  their  mail. 
And  what  do  those  letters  represent?  They 
are  a  reflection,  after  all.  of  the  uncertainty 
about  the  future.  They  are  a  reflection  of  the 
ferment  that  is  in  the  hearts  and  the  con- 
sciences of  the  people  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other — one  of  these  tragic 
things. 

So  we  say.  all  right,  if  the  Investors  of  this 
and  succeeding  generations  are  going  to  still 
devote  themselves  to  frugality  and  thrift, 
that  we.  our  generation,  might  retool  our- 
selves and  carry  out  a  great  social  responsi- 
bility for  better  living  In  the  country,  and 
for  this  elusive  thing  that  they  call  the 
abundant  lire,  theu  there  must  be  Incen- 
tives— and  what  are  they?  Of  course,  there 
Is  the  incentive  of  reduced  taxation.  But, 
folks,  there  Is  something  Infinitely  more  Im- 
portant than  that.  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  we  went  too  far  in  this  last  transi- 
tional tax  bill  In  Washington,  because  re- 
duction in  taxes  is  not  going  to  mean  too 
much  until  there  is  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion in  expendittire.  [Applause.)  We  see 
It  exemplified  this  very  afternoon.  Do  you 
know  what  would  happen  if  I  were  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  floor  of  the  House  this  after- 
noon? Since  it  Is  half  past  2  now — that 
means  half  past  3  there — many  Members 
have  girded  their  loins  for  battle,  and  the  bat- 
tle, of  course,  will  be  to  get  a  little  more 
money  out  oX  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

All  day  Monday,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, had  the  longest  session  it  has  had  since 
I  have  been  a  member  of  that  committee — - 
and  I  have  been  there  quite  a  long  time.  The 
real  fight,  of  course,  centered  around  the  fact 


that  they  wanted  additional  money  for  all 
the  congressional  districts  In  the  United 
States,  for  flood  control  and  rivers  and  har- 
bors. Here  was  money  to  be  expended  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  for  hospital  addi- 
tions and  new  hospitals.  So  all  afternoon, 
In  the  full  committee,  the  battle  raged.  The 
committee  finally  won.  It  held  that  de- 
ficiency bill  down  to  a  billion,  one  hundred 
million.  It  originally  came  to  us  from  the 
President  and  .he  Budget  Bureau  with  $576,- 
000.000  more  than  the  amendment  suggested 
by  the  White  House  itself.  So  after  long, 
arduous  hearings  lasting  for  weeks,  we  got 
It  pared  down;  we  took  out  five  hundred  and 
seventy-six  million. 

Now  It  goes  to  the  floor.  They  called  me 
from  my  office  early  this  morning.  I  said, 
"What  happened?"  They  said  they  have  al- 
ready written  some  amendments  Into  the 
bin,  and  It  looks  as  If  they  are  going  to  write 
more  amendments  this  afternoon. 

An    Illustration:     When    General    Bradley 
came  to  us  for  $158,000,000  dollars  for  new 
and    additional    hospitals   for   the   Veterans' 
Administration,  the  thought  occurred  to  me 
and  to  some  other  members  of  the  committee 
that  we  have  about  119  Army  and  Nav7  hos- 
pitals  In   the   country.     General   Somervllle 
came  before  us  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  and  said, 
"In     December     of     1945" — which     Is     next 
month — "I  am  going   to  turn  back  40  hos- 
pitals, and  before  June  30.  1946.  I  will  prob- 
ably turn  back  40  or  50  more."     Where  are 
they?     What    kind    of    hospitals    are    they? 
Would  they  be  useful  for  veterans'  affairs  and 
for   those   cases   that   must   be   rehabilitated 
over  a  long  period  of  time?     Wouldn't  it  be 
possible,  therefore,  to  transfer  some  of  these 
serviceable    hospitals   to    the    Veterans'    Ad- 
ministration and  save  so  many  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  people  of  this  country?     But 
there  are  folks  on  the  floor  of  Congress  this 
very   afternoon    who   have   other   ideas,   and 
since  General  Bradley  has  asked  for  It.  since 
the  President  has  implemented  that  request, 
there  is  a  move  now  to  put  back  $158,000,000. 
Every  citizen  Is  more  than  anxious  to  make 
the  very  best  provision  for  our  veterans  but 
tax  reduction  means  nothing  If  you  are  going 
to  continue  to  siphon  money  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  and   add   to  the   inflationary 
force  that  will  blow  the  lid  off  even  though 
Chester    Bowles    sits    upon    it.      (Applause.) 
No  one  man.  no  ten  men.  no  hundred  men, 
no  thousand  men  can  cope  with  the  infla- 
tionary force  If  the  economic  condition  and 
the  flow  of  money  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury is  such  as  to  generate  an  irresistible  force 
underneath.     You  can't  get  a  weight  strong 
enough  or  heavy  enough  to  keep  the  lid  on 
when  that  force  gets  to  brewing. 

So  one  of  the  real  responsibilities  before 
us  Is  m  this  whole  field  of  public  expendi- 
ture. Those  are  some  of  the  Incentives,  then, 
to  disturb  or  to  somehow  dissipate  tho  fer- 
ment, the  uncertainty  that  Is  in  the  minds  of 
people  today  who  are  clutching  a  few  savings 
that  they  would  like  to  put  somewhere,  to 
be  Invested  In  plants  and  machines  and  tools 
v.hich  becomes  the  motive  power  of  human 
progress. 

Oh,  there  are  so  many  things  that  must 
be  done:  The  revitallzation.  I  think,  of  com- 
petition in  the  country;  the  setting  out  of 
some  definite  area  for  social-security  bene- 
fit. All  these  things  are  necessary,  and  then 
there  is  one  that  we  often  forget — and  what 
Is  it?  Oddly  enough,  it  is  in  the  field  of 
statistics.  Tho  other  day,  before  I  left 
Washington,  we  had  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor  before  us — and  since  that  time  he  has 
resigned.  He  was  a  former  Member  of  the 
House  by  the  name  of  Carl  Moran.  of 
Maine — a  cotirageotis  man  and  a  very  able 
m.an.  While  he  was  testifying.  I  was  listen- 
ing because  they  wanted  a  few  hundred 
thousand  dollars  more  for  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  I  said,  in  substance,  "Mr. 
Secretary,    what    difference    does    it    make 


whether   w^    give   you   the   money   or   not 
because  the  (figures  you  finally  contrive  don't 
beget    any   (confidence    from    anybody?"      I 
said.  "Management  doesn't  -agree  with  your 
figures  because,  for  Instance,  they  say  your 
cost-of-Uvlr  g  Index  Is  too   high.    The  CIO 
doesn't  agr^  because   they  say  repeatedly 
that   the  fl|ures  are  too  low.    Why  gather 
up   BO   mai^  facts   and  figures  and  embed 
them    In    tAbles    and    hurl     them    In    great 
chunks  at  t  :ie  country  when  nobody  believes 
them?"    Sc    I   thought   one   of   the   things 
that   can   le   done   to   help   bring    about   a 
sense  of  s%  lity  and  confidence  in  the  coun- 
try   is,    flra:,    to    develop    some    agency    in 
Governmen;  that  is  nonpartisan,  nonpoUtl- 
cal,   unslanted   In    Its   viewpoint,   that    will 
take  figure  I,  good  and  bad,  and  say,  "Here 
they  are,"  and  linally  generate  a  measure  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  Investors,  manage- 
ment, labor ,  and  everybody  else  In  this  whole 
P.epublic,  and  then  start  setting  up  a  foun- 
dation.    It  Is  Jtist  part  and  parcel    of  the 
whole  field  of  Incentives  that  are  necessary 
If  mvestrai  nt   capital   Is  to  flow. 

I  can  8S  y,  Mr.  Forbes,  with  respect  to 
SEC.  that  for  years  I  have  served  on  the 
Bubcommlt  ;ee  on  Independent  offices  appro- 
priations a  id  had  opportunity  to  pass  upon 
the  budget  requests  of  Mr.  Ganson  Purcell. 
the  Chain  lan  of  SEC.  and  hjs  staff,  who 
com.e  bsfoje  us.  We  have  had  so  many  fig- 
ures that  :  Insisted  he  insert  In  the  record 
from  time  to  time,  to  show  that  the  course 
that  we  aie  pursuing  In  this  country  Is,  as 
indicated  1  ly  the  amount  of  new  capital  as 
distinguisl:  ed  from  refinancing  over  a  dec- 
ade of  tlrae — Is  the  best  indication  I  know 
of  that  funds  have  been  tied  up  at  the 
source;  thi  t  there  hasn't  been  that  requisite 
confidence  and  requisite  Incentive  for  this 
motive  po'  ver  of  human  progress  to  articu- 
late itself  in  the  industrial  field  and  carry 
It  forward  to  something  finer  and  nobler  and 
better. 

There  aie  two  things  that  I  want  to  em- 
phasize to  lay — and  then  I  will  get  around 
to  the  sul»Ject  of  the  speech.  (Laughter.) 
In  additlc  n  to  all  these  Incentives,  folks. 
It  seems  o  me  that  one  of  the  first  Jobs 
In  Americi  today,  as  we  think  in  terms  of 
this  word  that  Jumps  from  tongue  to 
tongue,  liamely,  •'reconversion,"  is  that 
there  muit  be  a  kind  of  moral  reconver- 
sion In  Anerlca,  and  by  "moral  reconver- 
sion," I  m»an  essentially  the  demobilization 
of  defeatlim.  Oh,  you  know  what  a  tragic 
thing  it  Is  today,  after  we  have  emerged 
from  this  conflict  with  our  land  Intact,  our 
cities  Intart,  our  buildings  undestroyed.  our 
people  In  bood  shape,  wage  rates  reasonably 
high,  with  all  the  facilities  intact  that  spell 
out  a  great  and  fine  and  promising  prosper- 
ity, that  jou  find  people  high  in  public  life 
and  elsewliere  who  go  about  with  long,  lugu- 
brious faciis.  who  think  hopelessly  about  the 
future,  lou  can  hear  speeches  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  Senate  any  time  in  which 
they  talk  jbout  the  apple  sellers. 

You  knc  w,  it  reminds  me  of  the  fellow  who 
went  Into  a  restaurant,  got  the  napkin  up 
around  hli  \  neck,  and  when  the  waiter  came, 
said,  "Wh  it  kind  of  soup  have  you?"  The 
waiter  sai(  ,  "Oxtail."  He  said,  "Why  go  back 
that  far?'  I  often  have  wondered  about 
that — to  t  link  that  we  dip  back  into  the  dim 
and  dism;  il  past  when  there  are  so  many 
prospects  aefore  us,  and  all  we  need  to  do  Is 
to  demot  llize  the  defeatism  in  our  own 
hearts  an(  consciences  and  souls  and  then  we 
shall  resol  utely  move  forward.  That's  a  part 
of  this  wl  lole  Incentive  picture  for  the  free 
and  undii  linlshed  flow  of  capital  to  be  trans- 
lated In  ernis  of  machines  and  land  and 
buildings,  to  send  this  country  forward  to 
somethinfi    better. 

We  ougi  It  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  for 
the  attitu  ie  that  we  espress  when  defeatism 
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Is  Involvtd  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  soldiers.  I 
have  talked  to  GI's  all  over  the  world.  I 
remember  being  at  the  airport  at  Calcutta 
early  one  morning,  at  6  o'clock — way  down 
In  India.  The  planes  were  lined  up  and  the 
boys  were  petting  ready  to  fly  over  the 
"bump"  As  they  were  standing  around 
there  In  the  semldarkness  I  said,  "Sergeant, 
what's  your  name?" 

•"My  name  is  Joe  Doak." 

"Where  are  you  from?" 

"I'm  from  Chicago." 

"Where  are  you  going  to  go?" 

"I'm  going  to  fly  over  the  hump' — and 
then  the  buslnees." 

You  see.  they  were  then  on  the  threshold 
of  this  brutal  buslneas  bo  recently  come  to 
an  end.  I  said,  "Wbat  do  ycu  think  about  it 
all?"  Almost  Invariably  the  answer  was 
something  very  expressive  and  definitive. 
"Well,  we're  going  over  and  five  them  a  shel- 
lacking and  wind  this  bii&lne  is  up  in  a  hurry." 

Never  did  you  see  any  c  infefvsion  of  de- 
featism, never  any  belief  that  victory  was  not 
In  our  grasp,  never  any  falt-?rins  of  courage. 
You  know,  every  time  you  look  at  the  pilot 
cf  a  B-29  and  you  feel  that  old,  sinking  feel- 
ing about  the  future.  Just  tliink  that  there 
ta  a  boy  who  probably  started  out  in  one  cf 
those  B-29's  and  took  1.80<)  miles  of  water 
with  no  landing  place  and  dropped  bis  de- 
structive eggs  and  came  btick  to  base,  and 
probably  sat  down  to  plaj  a  hand  of  gin 
rummy  with  his  associates  In  the  barracks. 
Ttieres  a  lesson  In  encouragement  and  hope. 

If  we  need  anything  more  by  way  of  a  les- 
son, of  course,  we  could  get  t  out  of  the  Chi- 
nese. I  marvel  at  these  Chuiese  folks.  When 
the  going  got  tough,  you  know  they  had  to 
move  all  their  tools  (you  se^.  that's  their  In- 
strument for  doing  business)  from  every- 
where In  south  China  way  back  to  Chung- 
king. That  was  1.500  mlli;s.  They  moved 
150,000  tons  of  machinery  1  600  miles.  How? 
Like  we  do  it.  with  tractors  and  heavy-duty 
trucks?  No.  They  had  no  tractors,  and  they 
had  no  trucks.  They  toc.k  the  machines 
apart;  they  loaded  them  on  their  bare  backs, 
and  Chinese  coolies  trudge<l  over  mountains 
and  through  valleys  for  1.500  miles,  to  set 
that  machinery  down  upor  the  terrain  and 
quickly  start  manufacturinij  small-arms  am- 
munition and  other  weapons,  that  the  war 
might  go  on  and  that  the  "V"  for  victory 
might  be  written  In  the  sky. 

There  Is  the  answer  to  defeatism.  But  we 
have  too  many  folks  who  sort  of  lock  up  hope 
before  trouble  ewn  starts.  You  remember 
that  story  about  Houdlnl.  (Mr.  Forbes,  you 
ought  to  appreciate  this,  becatise  It  hap- 
pened In  Scotland.)  Mr.  Hcudinl  was  still  an 
amateur  In  the  legerdema  n  business  when 
he  went  up  to  Scotland  io  give  a  demon- 
stration, and  the  frugal,  th-lfty  city  fathers 
said.  "We'll  take  your  wager  We'll  lock  you 
In  the  Jail  and  put  you  in  a  f  trait -Jacket,  and 
we'll  bet  you  a  hundred  pounds  you  cant  get 
out" — and  that's  really  some  wager  for  a 
Scotsman.  He  got  cut  of  the  strait-Jacket 
all  right,  and  began  to  pic"?  the  lock  on  the 
Jail  door,  and  after  an  hour  and  a  half  he 
fell  against  the  door,  and  It  opened.  They 
hadnt  locked  It.  We  are  like  that  Mentally 
we  lock  the  door  of  hope  and  courage  when 
actually  it  Is  not  locked.  I  know  of  no  bet- 
ter way  to  demobilize  defeatism  and  get  some 
sense  of  confidence  Into  tie  country,  as  a 
'  great  incentive  for  the  free  fow  of  Investment 
capital,  than  to  religiously  devote  ourselves 
to  exterminating  defeatism  wherever  we  find 
It  In  the  country. 

No.  folks,  with  all  the  Inientives  that  you 
can  recite — the  revltallzath  n  of  our  whole 
««npetitive  system,  reducln'  taxes,  reducing 
expenditures,  better  statistic  5.  more  stability, 
all  that  sort  of  thing  that  is  so  desirable  and 
so  necessary  If  we  are  going  lo  put  our  coun- 
try Isack  on  a  foundation  wtere  it  will  really 
move  forward  as  It  did  In  dtys  of  old — tbere 
is  still  one  thing  lacking,  and  it  is  the  m- 


dispensable  Ingredient.  I  don't  care  what 
ycu  do  in  the  field  of  Incentives — It  still  has 
to  be  done  In  the  right  atmosphere.  That's 
important.  And  the  right  atmosphere  is  the 
atmosphere  of  freedom  Free  enterprise  Is 
Just  a  facet  in  this  whole  structure  of  free- 
dom— and  you  will  never  know  how  much  It 
means  until  you  see  lack  of  freedom  in  other 
comers  of  the  earth. 

Last  night  I  talked  to  six  or  seven  hundred 
farmers  at  the  Sherman  Hotel.  I  said,  "The 
'  iflc  conclusion  I  want  to  give  you 

1  ^  trip  thai  I  took  so  recently  is  that 

communism  is  definitely  on  the  march  in 
every  area  of  the  world  "  I  said.  "Let's  quit 
being  sentimental  about  It.  Let's  quit  being 
emotional.  Let's  quit  thinking  about  a  Cos- 
sack behind  every  gooseberry  bush.  Lets  be 
objective  and  re&l  und  think  of  thus  as  a 
form  ot  government  which  will  have  a  very 
definite  effect  upon  the  trade,  the  c  : 
the  business  of  our  own  country.  Let 
late  it  In  terms  of  Its  effect  upon  the  dally 
human  ^'elfare  for  our  own  people,  and  then 
we  shall  readily  unclerstand  what  this  men- 
are  is  like  if  that  virus  gets  too  strong  with- 
in our  own  country." 

The  trouble  is  we  go  off  half-cocked  and  In 
such  a  cloud  of  nebulous  emotionalism.  The 
pay-off  last  night  was  when  a  man  who  Is 
high  in  the  councils  of  agriculture  came  to 
me  and  said.  "Congressman,  could  you  rec- 
ommend to  me  a  good  book  on  communism?" 
I  couldnt.  I  said.  "lee.  I  know  of  no  book  on 
the  subject  that  you  would  want  to  read. 
They  are  all  written  by  either  a  lot  of  long- 
haired professors  or  people  with  slanted  in- 
clinations and  dispositions,  and  they  give  you 
one  side  and  not  the  other." 

So  out  of  that  thinking  I  think  I  got  an 
Idea.  I  thought  last  night  before  I  went  to 
bed  that  when  I  get  back  to  Washington  to- 
morrow I  ought  to  drop  a  little  blU  Into  the 
hopper  to  set  up  a  Joint  committee  of  5 
Senators  and  Hotise  Members  who  should  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  picking  a 
dozen  or  15  or  20  people  in  the  United  States,  . 
of  all  shades  of  opinion,  to  prepare  a  short 
treatise  on  the  economic  aspects  of  com- 
munism, and  then  print  it  free  of  charge  and 
scatter  it  by  the  millions  through  the  coun- 
try, and  let  our  people  really  know  what  this 
business  is  ail  about. 

If  the  free-enterprise  system  and  freedom 
are  going  to  be  saved  against  the  vlrtises  that 
are  moving  through  the  world,  folks,  it  can 
be  done  in  one  simple  way.  It  is  a  question 
of  getting  the  facts  to  the  jseople — first  isolat- 
ing the  facts  and  then  disseminating  them. 

I  often  think  of  the  chap  they  had  on  the 
witness  stand  who  was  called  to  testify  about 
an  auto  accident.  The  attorney  said.  "Did 
you  see  the  accident?  '    He  said.  "Yes." 

"How  far  were  you  away  when  It  hap- 
pened?" 

Without  any  hesitation,  the  witness  said. 
"Twenty-two  feet  nine  and  one-half  Inches  " 

The  attorney  looked  at  that  Judge,  then  he 
looked  at  the  Jury,  then  at  the  witness,  with 
some  contempt.  "Now."  he  said.  "Mr.  Smart 
Alec,  how  do  you  know  it  was  22  feet  9' 2 
inches?" 

He  said,  "You  know,  when  this  accident 
happened,  I  reached  into  my  hip  pocket  and 
pulled  out  a  tape  measure  and  quickly  meas- 
ured from  where  I  was  to  the  point  of  Impact 
of  the  collision,  because  I  knew  that  some 
fool  lawyer  was  going  to  ask  me  that  ques- 
tion."    )  Laughter.) 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pec^e  are  asking 
questions  today,  and  in  proportion  as  the  an- 
swers are  made  simple  and  the  facts  are  got- 
ten to  the  people  everywhere,  so  the  problems 
that  are  before  us  are  nearly  half  solved. 

That  gets  around  to  the  thing  that  1  ought 
to  say  to  you  today.  What  price  free  enter- 
prise? The  answer  Is  very  simple:  Enough 
people  armed  with  the  facts,  who.  through  an 
organized  and  determined  effcrt.  will  out- 
match the  efforts  of  those  who  would  destroy 
the  free-enterprise  system. 


Remember  that  great  apeecli  iha:  Daniel 
Webster  made  on  the  Ooiurtltvtton.  He  said, 
"There  are  those  who  would  uphold  and 
those  who  would  destroy  '  But  the  story 
in  brief  is  simply  this,  that  when  you  have 
enough  people  who  are  Interested  in  pre- 
aetving  It  to  oOset  those  who  would  destroy 
it.  modify  it.  cliaage  it.  and  import  some 
new  ideology  or  some  new  system  into  the 
country,  then  «'e  can  feel  reasonably  sure 
that  freedom  and  free  enterprise  will  remain 
secure. 

It's  a  case  of  facts.  It's  a  caee  of  infor- 
mation. But  you  have  got  to  get  it  to  the 
people.  Take,  for  Instance,  the  Library  of 
Congress.  It  Is  probably  one  of  the  greatest 
repositories  of  the  fruit  of  human  thinking 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Last  year  I  tried  to 
get  an  additional  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  legislative  research  section  over  at 
the  Library  of  Congress,  simply  to  make  it 
poasible  for  Memb<?r8  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  enjoy  all  this  wisdom  that  is  there, 
and  to  hare  it  analyzed  and  presented  In 
terms  that  will  be  helpful  If  that  Library 
were  10  times  as  large.  It  would  be  of  lim- 
ited value  unle!»s  the  Information  there  is 
made  available  to  meet  current  piiihlwiii 

You  may  not  know  It— I  stUI  get  tettars 
from  people  wbo  ask  for  free  garden  seed — 
and  there  has  been  no  free  garden  seed  In 
24  years.  Isnt  It  marvelous?  I  get  letters 
from  people  who  say.  "We  bet  a  hundred  dol- 
lars that  General  iio-and-eo  isni  entitled  to 
wear  five  stars  "  .Ml  sorts  of  questions  that 
indicate  that  stMnewhere  alon^  the  line  we 
have  failed  to  gel  out  iufonnatlon  to  tbe 
people. 

It  is  not  surprslng.  then,  that  Opinion 
Research  only  very  recently  came  cut  with 
a  story,  after  polling  the  people  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  that  40  out  of  every 
100  adult  people  in  the  United  States  do  not 
know  ihe  names  of  the  two  United  Stairs 
Senators  from  their  State. 

What  is  tbe  answer?  What  is  the  answer 
to  this  question  of  a  free  flow  of  invest- 
ment representing  the  frugality  of  our  people 
that  piovides  the  tools  tiiat  enhances  and 
expiauds  and  cai'ri«!s  forward  the  standard  of 
living  In  this  country  and  preserves  the 
free  enterprise  system?  The  price  is  simply 
an  organized,  implemented,  determined  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  people  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  humble  people  everywhere,  that 
that  system  shall  not  fall, 

I  heard  a  little  Incident  tlie  other  day 
that  I  think  is  good  for  a  conclusion — be- 
cause when  you  talk  about  freedom  and  fi-ee 
enterprise,  oddly  enough,  you  must  come  up 
with  this  conclusion,  that  you  do  not  get 
something  for  nothing,  here  or  elsewhere, 
and  If  it  Is  doled  out  freely  on  one  s'de. 
somebody  has  got  to  pay  somewhere  In  our 
social  and  economic  structure  The  whole 
thing.  I  suppose,  can  be  summarized  In  a 
phrase  that  we  can  all  understand — there  Is 
no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch. 

An  ancient  king  summoned  all  his  w:se 
men  and  economists — they  were  300  strong — 
and  said,  "Now.  look!  distress  IE  on  tho  land: 
there  is  grievous  ecoTwsmic  dislocation.  I 
want  you  to  come  up  with  some  kind  of  an 
answer." 

They  puzzled  for  a  year,  and  they  came  up 
with  600  volumes  filled  with  charts  and 
graphs  and  explanatory  data,  and  they  said. 
"Here.  O  King.  Is  the  answer."  He  took  one 
look  at  that  solution,  and  he  shot  150  of  them 
and  sent  the  other  150  back  and  said.  "I  will 
give  you  Just  a  little  while  to  conw  up  with 
the  answer."  They  came  back  with  a  hun- 
dred volumes,  and  he  shot  anotlicr  half. 
Finally  he  got  down  to  one  man — Just  one 
old-Ume  economist  with  a  long  beard — wbo 
stood  in  the  presen::e  of  the  king.  The  king 
said.  "Have  you  got  the  answer?"  He  sak!. 
"Yes.  O  King  "  He  sajd.  "Ycu  know,  your  UXe 
depends  upon  the  enswer." 

He  said,  "O  King,  I  have  got  the  answer. 
and  It   is  in  one  ]>hrase."    He  sakl.  'Yins. 
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relief  will  lie  found  If  we  simply  carry  ou; 
that  old  adage,   There  is  no  free  lunch.'  " 

In  proportion,  folks,  as  we  do  that,  and 
Just  think  simply  and  get  those  simple  facts 
to  people  everywhere  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  demobilize  defeatism  and  then  set 
up  Incentives  for  Investment,  which  creates 
the  tools  of  progress,  then  I  have  no  doubt 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  blessed  thing  of 
rree -enterprise  system  will  prevail  or  not. 

One  other  thing,  and  then  I  am  through. 
In  1940  I  sat  with  one  of  the  state  ministers 
down  In  Buenos  Aires,  In  the  Argentine.  He 
said.  -Congressman,  you  are  not  going  any- 
where In  your  country.  If  you  get  Into  a  war 
with  Hitler,  vou  will  never  lick  Hitler." 

I  said.  "Is  that  so?  You  know,  Your  Excel- 
lency—have you  ever  been  to  the  United 
States?" 

He  said.  "No  " 

I  .said,  "If  you  come  as  far  as  Washington, 
I  will  not  only  pay  your  expenses  up  to  Ete- 
trolt.  but  I  will  even  go  with  you  to  show  you 
what  tools,  labor,  direction,  and  a  free  atmos- 
phere can  do  in  carrying  forward  the  pursuits 
of  peace,  and  also  in  develcping  the  instru- 
menUUties  of  victory."  I  said.  "If  you  are 
going  to  build  a  B-29.  you  get  a  hundred 
thousand  people  out  in  a  640-acre  field,  and 
they  will  be  carrying  monkey  wrenches  and 
bolts  and  screws  and  pieces  of  aluminum,  and 
you  will  labor  a  long  time,  and  maybe  you 
will  fashion  an  airplane.  Maybe  it  will  fly. 
and  maybe  it  won't.  But  if  it  does  fly.  you 
will  call  it  a  day.  and  you  will  have  festal  oc- 
casion that  will  last  6  weeks,  and  you  wUl 
start  in  on  B-29  No.  2. 

"We  don't  do  It  that  way  in  the  United 
States."  I  said.  "First  management  gives 
direction  to  fashioning  the  blueprints;  the 
investors  come  forward  with  money  for  the 
tools:  those  tools  are  operated  under  skilled 
direction  by  the  labor  of  the  country:  and 
then  tanks  and  planes  begin  to  drop  off  the 
line  with  all  the  facility  of  so  much  stick 
candy." 

I  said.  "Your  Excellency,  that  is  the  differ- 
enc3  between  the  Argentine  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  There  Is  cooperation 
through  the  use  of  tools — in  what?  In  the 
thing  that  ycu  lack  here— the  climate  of  free- 
dom and  free  enterprise." 

One  miist  go  into  the  corners  of  the  earth 
to  appreciate  to  the  full  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom. Its  retention,  Us  safeguarding.  Its  per- 
petuity, lies  in  an  organized  effort  to  offset 
the  eilorts  of  those  who  would  destroy. 
Simple?  Also  hard.  ^For  the  answer  lies 
within  our  own  keeping. 

It  is  good  to  fellowship  with  the  forgotten 
folks  m  our  country — the  forgotten  man — the 
investor. 
Thanks  so  much.     (Applause.) 


L'".;t^d  Nations  Organization  Cap  tal 

^:L^:.A^;KS 

i:or;.  edith  bourse  rcgers 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHi. -FNT.\T;'.  LS 

Monday.  December  10,  1945 

M:  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Si-v.ir.  :.  I  a.-k  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 

re'\'i>r  :inci  -  x"    :i  1  niv  remarks. 

Tl>'  SPEAK?: Fi  I-  there  objection 
to  the  ;.  qi.;  .-t  of  the  gentlewoman  from 

Ma>5a':hu.-e-ts? 

T';:.  ;"  '.vi^  no  objection. 

Mrs  f^OGERS  of  :M.i-achusetts.  Mr. 
Speak-' r.  I  would  lik-  •,)  .^.ly  to  the  gen- 
1. •:::::•   from  S   '::.  Dakota  that  I  hope 


•A  n- 


::.'  Ujuse  considers  his  concurrent 


resolution  that  it  will  also  consider  hav- 
ing the  United  Nations  Capital  in  the 
Lexington-Concord  area,  in  my  district, 
in  that  historic  community  where  the  first 
blow  for  liberty  was  struck.    Many  other 
towns  in  my  district  are  associated  with 
that  great  fight  for  liberty.    It  is  a  very 
beautiful  country,  and  I  think  the  nations 
who  have  been  fighting  for  freedom  will 
appreciate  very  much  having  the  capital 
in  that  locality.    It  is  al.so  an  extremely 
healthful  place.    It  is  next  door  to  one 
of  the  finest  airports  in  the  world.    It  is 
a  part  of  metropolitan  Boston,  with  its 
live  port,  its  fine  seaplane  landing  base, 
and  its  fine  airport  also.     It  has  great 
railroad    facilities;    great    colleges    with 
magnificent  libraries,  the  great  Institute 
of   Technology    is    in   Boston   with    its 
availabillity  for   research.    Boston  is  a 
great  medical  center.    Fine  churches  are 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  persons  of  every  national- 
ity live  within  its  border.    Fine  news- 
papers and  radio  stations  are  numerous 
in    the    Commonwealth.     In    no    other 
place  can  we  find  a  better  working  of 
democracy  with  freedom  of  speech  and 
action  and  religion  Ihan  in  other  Com- 
monwealths.    The      Concord-Lexington 
area  is  an  ideal  capital  for  the  United 
Nations.    I  have  received  a  cable  from 
England  that  it  is  being  considered. 


L'n-Ann'ro:an  ^''^nienls  Wa::t  To  Abolish 
Comnutiee  o;i  L.".- American  Activities 


REMARKS 

KGN.  JGHn  £.  RAMx.N 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  13,  1045 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 10,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Patterson]  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  petition  asking  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  That  petition  was  signed  by 
a  group  of  individuals,  the  leaders  of 
whom  would  have  signed  a  petition  for 
the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

To  read  that  list  reminds  one  of  a  peti- 
tion coming  from  a  bootleggers'  conven- 
tion asking  for  the  abolition  of  the  local 
grand  jury.  Some  deluded  individuals 
were  evidently  misled  into  signing  that 
petition  by  the  subversive  leaders  of  this 
drive  to  get  rid  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  that  is  trying  to 
protect  this  country  against  their  trea- 
sonable designs. 

If  they  perpetrated  such  conduct  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  the 
chances  are  they  would  be  stood  against 
a  brick  wall  and  shot. 

Practically  every  Communist  front 
organization,  as  well  as  every  other  sub- 
versive movement  in  America  is  repre- 
sented in  the  list  of  names  on  that  peti- 
tion, as  is  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
Dies  committee,  and  also  by  the  records 
of  the  FBI. 

Of  course,  these  un-American  ele- 
ments want  to  get  rid  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  They  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  the  FBI  also.    Then 


they   could    practice    their    treasonable 
activities  without  fear  of  exposure. 

But  they  know  that  as  long  as  the  FBI 
and  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities a^e  on  their  loathsome  trails 
their  alieri  noses  are  rubbing  against  the 
bars  of  the  penitentiary,  or  facing  that 
deportation  they  so  richly  deserve. 


Letter  From  a  Soldier 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  re- 
ceived what  appears  to  me  is  a  very  in- 
formativt  and  important  letter  dated 
Novembet  29  from  a  private  in  the  ranks 
of  our  arjned  forces.  I  submit  the  letter 
to  your  ^tention  from  this  GI  friend  of 
mine.  I  think  his  explanation  is  so  clear 
that  no  ^ord  of  mine  can  be  added  ad- 
vantageously ; 

New]  York.  N.  Y.,  November  29.  1945. 
Hon.  Cltte  Doyle: 

Up  until  the  time  of  my  induction  Into 
the  Unites  I  States  Army  on  Ju.y  29.  1945,  I 
h?u  handled  all  of  the  family's  expenses 
and  affair  i.  with  my  modest  income.  Since 
my  induction  my  wife  has  had  to  undertake 
the  task  o  trying  to  be  a  good  mother  to  our 
two  children,  and  at  the  same  time  assumiig 
all  of  th(!  responsibility  of  managing  the 
house  on  considerably  less  money.  This  un- 
due strain  has  shown  its  effects  upon  her  as 
well  as  upon  our  children. 

The  fact  that  my  wife  has  become  very 
nervous  aid  irritable  has  caused  the  children 
to  becom^  less  respectful  of  her.  Her  dis- 
cipline hi  had  to,  of  course,  become  more 
severe,  ard  the  children  have  become  less 
obedient. 

A  child  needs  the  guidance  of  a  sympa- 
thetic anc  patient  mother  and  the  discipline 
and  guid  ing  hand  of  an  understanding 
father.  1  b  remove  either  parent  from  the 
heme  cat  ses  a  very  unbalanced  condition 
within  th#  home,  which  will  later  have  Its  ef- 
fects upoi  the  children's  lives.  The  results, 
of  course,  aeing  a  declination  In  school  grades 
and  later  adolescent  troubles  and  lastly,  but 
far  from  being  the  least.  It  will  eventually 
have  a  v<  ry  marked  effect  on  the  children 
In  later  y<  ars  as  a  citizen. 

The  prevailing  circumstances  at  my  home 
has  cause  1  the  situation  to  get  almost  com- 
pletely ov^t  of  my  wife's  hands,  and  it  is  most 
certainly  lout  of  my  hands  as  long  as  I  re- 
main in  iie  Army. 

My  wifi  is  In  need  of  an  operation,  which 
we  have  ancerely  tried  to  avoid  for  the  past 
2  years,  through  the  use  of  medicines  and 
drugs  and  intermittent  doctoring. _  My  wife 
has  lest  Qearly  20  pounds  since  last  August; 
she  now  ^weighs  93  pounds  and  the  present 
strain  an|l  uncertainty  of  her  future  home 
life  certa|ily  does  nothing  toward  Improving 
her  unheilthful  condition.  I  certainly  would 
not  adhet^e  to  the  operation  she  needs  so 
badly,  as  Jong  as  she  Is  alone  and  with  no 
one  to  take  full  charge  of  the  children. 

I  did  n<it  hesitate  to  take  up  arms  against 
our  enemies  when  my  time  to  be  called  upon 
came.  I  do  not  Intend  to  cast  off  those 
arms  for  imy  own  personal  gain  or  comfort, 
but  rathtr  for  the  health  and  safety  and 
welfare  o^  my  family. 


^t-H'1p>i^<'Vl.<i^'i<MjJ>I-^''''n''<>°M^'«''l»MV-lfiUl!'^ 
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We  have  proven  to  be  in  a  very  healthful 
position  here  In  the  United  States,  where  we 
can  cut  production,  discharge  servicemen, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  overpowered  our 
enemies.  Why  then,  cannot  we  very  well 
afford  to  maintain  our  high  standard  of  home 
life,  rather  than  see  It  cnjshed  by  the  ab- 
sence and  continued  Inductions  of  fathers, 
who  are  the  sole  supporters  of  families,  such 
as  myself. 

Pray,  our  Nation  has  not  bled  Itaelf  of  all 
of  Its  younger  generation,  who  are  lull  of 
pep  and  vigor  and  anxiety  for  adventure  and 
travel.  Does  the  Congreiia  of  the  United 
States  want  to  see  the  high  standards  of 
home  life  In  America  and  the  morale  of  Its 
people  go  back  Into  the  dark  ages?  Sxirely 
not,  for  we  are  a  progressive  and  wonderful 
nation  and  we  shall  not  see  it  recede  into  ■» 
state  of  chaos,  but  will  diligently  press  its 
future  progress,  so  that  it  will  "be  second 
to  none  in  its  high  standards  of  public 
morale  and  home  life. 

A  married  man  usually  Is  not  efficient 
away  from  his  family,  etpecially  since  hos- 
tilities have  ceased  and  he  feels  there  is 
no  longer  any  need  for  him  anywhere  but 
in  his  home  He  is  most  assuredly  not  ef- 
ficient In  the  Army.  I  can  truthfully  say  as 
a  married  man  of  almost  11  years  that  my 
mind  Is  constantly  on  the  health  and  welfare 
of  my  famUy.  With  my  wife's  health  failing 
and  my  children  being  forced  to  live  under 
the  present  unpleasant  conditions.  I  can- 
not, therefore,  maintain  the  effective  morale 
needed  to  become  the  good  soldier  I  should 
be 

During  the  time  when  our  Nation  was  wag- 
ing a  gallant  war  against  our  oppressors.  I 
felt  it  within  my  heart,  that  it  was  my  duty 
and  obligation  to  my  country  and  family 
to  take  my  place  in  the  armed  forces  to  de- 
fend our  precious  democracy  and  to  protect 
my  Nation  and  home  from  threatened  de- 
struction. I  truthfully  felt  proud  that  I 
was  In  such  good  mental  and  ph>'slcal  con- 
dition to  do  my  small  part  of  relieving  some 
of  our  courag'?ous  men  who  had  been-  away 
tram  home  several  years.  However,  since  the 
ceMBtion  of  hostilities  and  with  many  your.g 
unmarried  men  in  uniform  and  out  of  uni- 
form. Just  itching  for  travel  and  adventure 
who  could  be  utilized  to  this  extent,  I  there- 
fore believe  that  every  married  man  that  has 
children  should  be  sent  back  to  their  fam- 
ilies, for  sake  of  national  health,  safety,  and 
preservation  of  the  true  high  standard  of 
America's  once  proud  home  life. 

At  the  camp  I  just  left  a  few  days  ago, 
there  were  at  least  a  dosen  young  unmar- 
ried men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21 
who  were  nearly  on  the  verge  of  tears,  be- 
cause they  were  not  being  shipped  overseas, 
with  our  group,  which  incidentally  numbers 
about  44  men.  95  percent  of  whom  are  mar- 
ried  and   have  children. 

Why  Is  the  War  Department  still  sending 
married  family  men  overseas  and  yet  send- 
ing men  who  are  single  and  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  25  to  work  in  separation 
centers  here  In  the  States?  I  am  speaking 
of  the  Finance  Department  of  the  Army  only 
now.  as  this  is  the  department  to  which  I'm 
attached.  Surely.  Mr.  Doylk.  there  must  be 
a  definite  reason,  or  is  there? 

You  may  think  I'm  being  selfish,  by  the 
tone  of  this  letter,  but  I  most  sincerely  am 
not.  and  I  can  truthfully  say  this  letter  repre- 
sents the  sentiments  of  the  thousands  of 
fathers  In  our  armed  forces.  If  ycu  think 
not,  then  you  should  personally  Interview 
some  of  them  and  get  their  opinions.  I  can 
truthfully  say  this  letter  represents  all  of 
the  fathers  assigned  to  my  outfit. 

We  all  feel  that  our  first  duty  and  obliga- 
tion to  our  Nation  has  been  fulfilled,  with 
ending  cf  the  war  and  feel  further  that 
our  secqpd  duty  and  obligation  is  calling  us 
back  to  hemes  and  families. 


Then  too.  Mr.  Dotle,  we  have  to  consider 
the  taxpayers'  point  of  view,  especially  from 
the  point  of  security.  We  know  the  national 
debt  Is  so  large  now  that  It  is  almost  beyond 
comprehension  and  that  as  a  previous  tax- 
payer and  am  hoping  to  be  a  future  one.  that 
If  I  should  live  to  be  200  years  of  age,  with  no 
more  wars,  I  would  still  be  paying  my  share 
of  expenses  and  costs  of  this  war.  My  chil- 
dren and  their  children's  children  wUl  be 
pajrtng  for  this  war  as  long  ss  they  live. 

It  costs  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
approximately  $150  per  month  to  maintain 
a  married  man  with  two  chUdren  In  the 
armed  forces.  Of  my  outfit  there  are  seme 
50  percent  or  more  that  come  within  this 
category.  It  costs  the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation 
850  per  month  to  maintain  a  single  man  with 
no  dependents  In  the  armed  forces.  There- 
fore, would  it  not  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
taxpayers  in  the  United  States,  if  all  fathers 
were  released  from  active  duty,  as  the  armed 
forces  would  then  l>e  able  to  maintain  three 
single  men  for  what  it  is  costing  to  maintain 
a  married  man  with  two  children?  So  out  i»f 
44  men.  there  are  22  of  them^'marrled  and 
having  at  least  2  children,  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  Is  at  the  rate  of  »3,3O0  per  month. 
whereas.  66  single  men  could  be  maintained 
for  the  same  amount. 

During  the  past  month  It  has  been  my 
privUege  to  talk  with  at  least  150  married 
men  with  at  least  2  chUdren.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  married  men  in  this  category  costs 
the  taxpayers  at  the  rate  of  122.500  per  month. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  siogle  men  with  no 
dependents  could  be  maintained  for  the  same 
price.  Of  course,  with  many  married  fathers 
going  overseas  at  this  time,  the  cost  is  of 
course  $10  extra  per  man.  per  month. 

With  the  war  over  and  our  Nation  looking 
ahead  to  a  prosperous  postwar  era.  I  must 
uuthfully  say,  we  are  not  doing  much  to 
les.<5en  the  great  burden  that  lies  on  the 
shoulders  of  cur  cltieens. 

Siirely  the  Congressmen  of  our  great  Na- 
tion, who  are  supposed  to  be  the  greatest 
body  of  intellectual  wizards  In  the  world,  can 
clearly  see  that  if  It  costs  as  much  to  keep 
one  married  man  In  service  now.  vklth 
two  children,  as  it  does  to  keep  three  single 
men.  that  this  great  body  of  men  would  do 
something  about  It.  The  strength  of  our 
armed  forces  cculd  be  more  than  doubled  and 
the  burden  on  the  taxpayers  would  not  be 
any  greater  and  at  the  same  time  our  high 
standards  of  American  home  life  would  still 
remain  secure. 

Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNamey  stated  In  his 
first  press  conference  since  his  appointment 
to  the  new  post  of  successor  to  General  Eisen- 
hower, that  United  States  military  occupation 
of  Germany  would  last  for  more  than  10  years, 
and  that  he  strongly  favored  the  plan  for  the 
families  of  occupation  troops  to  )oin  them  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  for  myself  and  family,  if 
I  had  liked  Germany  or  any  other  foreign 
country  so  well  as  to  have  my  family  live 
there.  I  wculd  have  done  so  years  ago.  What 
is  wrong  with  the  good  old  United  States  of 
America  as  a  place  for  a  man  to  raise  a  family 
or  don't  the  great  leaders  of  cur  democracy 
wants  its  citizens  to  marry  and  raise  families 
here  any  more?  The  United  States  was 
plenty  good  enotigh  for  our  forefathers,  and  it 
Is  most  certainly  good  enough  for  me.  and  by 
all  that's  sacred.  I'll  never  take  my  family  out 
of  this  Nation  to  reside.  Even  though  I  have 
never  made  as  much  money  as  some  people. 
I  at  least  have  been  happy  and  content  liv- 
ing In  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

I  sincerely  think  it  is  outrageous  for  any 
honest-thlnklng  true  American  to  even  har- 
bor such  thoughts  as  asking  United  States 
citizens  to  take  up  residence  In  any  foreign 
country  against  the  citizen's  wUl.  What  is 
our  freedom  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
coming  to  anjrway? 

At  the  present  time  we  are  undertaking 
the    task  of   raiding   funds   by    means   of    a 


■Victory  Loan  drive  or  bond  sales  drive,  Thi,s 
drive  will  fall  very,  very  .«hort  of  Its  goal 
It  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  lurtherment  of 
rest  homes,  convalescent  hospitals  and  re- 
habilitation resorts,  etc.,  for  our  gallant  men 
and  women  who  were  wounded,  or  had  their 
health  injured  by  being  interned  In  prisoner- 
of-war  camps.  This  assumption  may.  how- 
ever, be  true,  but  tlie  average  GI  Joe.  and 
1  am  one  of  them,  thiit  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  talk  with,  knows  very  veil  it  takes 
lots  of  money  to  maintain  a  large  Army 
and  Navy  and  they  feel  that  as  long  as  the 
taxpayei-s  would  be  gullible  enough  to  spend 
money  buying  ■VlcU)ry  bonds,  that  many 
high-ranking  military  men.  probabiy  no 
longer  needed,  will  continue  to  hold  their 
high-paying  jobs  and  that  as  long  as  there 
is  being  suc'i  a  large  waste  of  their  money 
now.  that  it  would  only  be  throwing  go^xl 
money  after  bad. 

I  personally  think  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  that  instead  of  our  great  diplomats 
trying  to  appease  and  be  a  good-time  "Char- 
ley" to  every  nation  in  the  world,  they  should 
take  a  peek  at  their  own  country  and  do  a 
little  appeasing  here  at  home  Becaase. 
mark  my  words,  that  there  is  a  day  coming 
and  It  may  not  be  too  far  away,  when  they 
may  wish  to  God  they  had. 

Mr.  Dotle.  this  lengthy  letter  may  sound 
like  an  editorial  of  some  kind,  but  truth- 
fully. I'm  writing  you  as  an  admirer,  sup- 
porter, and  as  a  free-speaking  citizen  and 
taxpayer. 

You  may  not  remember  me  and  again  you 
may.  My  name  Is  •  •  •,  address  as  of 
December  3.  will  be  somewhere  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Army  Base  (P.  O.  E.).  1  am  a  former 
resident  of  Long  Beach.  Calil..  Eighteenth 
Congressional  District  of  CalUotnU.  1  was 
formerly  president  of  the  CabrUlo  Homes 
Resident  Interproject  Council  and  owner  and 
general  manager  of  the  little  newspaper  of 
the  west  side  of  Long  Beach,  known  as  the 
West  Side  Monitor  (formerly  the  Interproject 
News  of  CabriUo  Humes  anij  Navy  Housing*. 

I  know.  Mr  Dotle.  that  the  voters  and  ux- 
payers  of  the  Eighteenth  Congrtssional  EMs- 
trict  have  the  utmost  confidenoe  in  you  as 
their  Representative  to  tlie  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  that  you  will  do  everything 
In  your  power  to  lessen  the  burden  of  high 
taxation  that  now  rests  on  their  shouldei-s 
and  the  shoulders  of  every  other  tax-paying 
citizen  of  America,  and  that  you  will  do  your 
part  by  Insisting  that  the  unnecessary  spend- 
ing of  money  by  all  departmeuu  of  the  Gov- 
ernment cease,  and  point  out  how  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sufficiently  large  Army  and  Navy 
for  the  protection  of  cur  loved  homeland  and 
as  a  weapon  for  the  Insurance  of  f-uture  peace 
could  be  obtained  at  a  much  lesaer  cost  than 
at  the  present.  This  would  not  jeopardize 
our  famous  way  of  good  American  home  life 
and  high  standards  of  living  in  any  way.  else 
what  is  the  xise  of  an  Army  and  Navy  at  all? 

Mr  DoTXB.  any  consideration  you  may  ren- 
der to  me  In  this  matt«r  shall  be  very  oearly 
remembered  and  deeply  appreciated  by  both 
myself  and  my  family,  as  I  am  making  appli- 
cation for  my  discharge  from  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  on  the  grounds  of  dependency 
and  hardship.  It  will  also  be  aa  encourage- 
ment for  GI's  who  are  In  the  same  category 
as  myself.  If  anything  were  to  happen  to 
my  wife  or  my  children  due  to  present  condi- 
tioitf,  I  guess  I  wouldn't  have  much  else  to 
live  for. 

I  am  forwarding  certain  extracts  from  this 
letter  to  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and  the 
Long  Beach  Independent  as  a  mtans  to  show 
the  people  of  the  Eighteenth  District  that 
no  matter  where  a  citizen  and  taxpayer  may 
be.  he  can  always  feel  free  to  call  upon  his 
Congressman  and  tell  him  his  trouble*,  and 
that  he  will  be  heard  with  open  ears  and 
bend  every  effort  to  assist  him  If  at  all  hu- 
manly possible:  and.  by  all  means,  that  he 
has  the   taxpayers'   Interest   purely   at   heart 
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and  that  It  will  remain  uppermost  In  his 
mind  and  guide  his  every  action  and  decision 
at  all  times. 
Respectfully. 

From  your  friend  and  supporter. 

Pvt. . 

p.  s.— Surely.  Mr.  Dotlk.  the  preservation 
of  profesalonal  football  Is  not  as  Important  to 
our  Congressmen  as  is  the  preservation  of  the 
American  home.    I  certainly  hope  not. 


The  Full 
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Mr.  SIAI;K.  V  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an- 
cient times  it  was  said  that  the  moun- 
tain ;  bi  id  and  brought  forth  a  mouse, 
and  iua:..  (jf  us  who  doubted  that  such 
an  event  could  occur  have  received  a 
startling  example  recently  how  great 
labors  could  produce  extremely  small  re- 
sults. 

Unque.stionably  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  Executive  Departments  la- 
bored long  and  hard  on  H.  R.  2202.  the 
.so-called  full-employment  bill  It  held 
public  hearings  In  S3pU'r.  .  through- 
out October,  and  for  the  lii-i  week  In 
November.  The  te.stimony  printed  is 
voluminous  and  no  more  confusing  or 
convincing  than  the  ordinary  committee 
testimony  on  controversial  subjects. 

But  I  have  brrii  uiidt>r  the  imprr.s^lon 
that  full  employment  was  neither  u  con- 
troversial nor  u  parti.san  .subject.  The 
1  '       ■  IdMit  is  voobvlou.sly  In  Rccord- 

ull  American  ambitions,  aspi- 
rations, and  hcpes  thot  U  would  seem 
that  the  only  persons  opposing  full  em- 
ployment would  be  those  who  actually 
do  not  wnnl  to  work  and  are  so  lasy  that 
they  do  not  want  to  .hco  others  working. 
Both  polltlc.'U  purtlc!*  atrreed  to  tlie 
full-f-mploymfnt  prlMriple  in  1C44  The 
Democratic  P,\ity  platform  pinrtlcally 
beglnii  with  u  .'tulomrnt  on  full  employ- 
ment, lUid  Oovcinor  Drwey.  in  his  ac- 
oopiunce  speech.  Uc.larcd, 

W*  Ritpubiicnna  nr»  R«ro»d  thnt  full  vni- 
!  I  b»  the  nr«t  objective  of  iho 

\  irently  the  two  partlea  then  a«w 
eye  to  eye  on  what  everybody  Rdmlta  is 
to  Iv  '!• '  Jtreat  pcttwnr  domestic  prob- 
l>('i  It    burely  poa.Hlble   thnt   the 

]  JUNt  making  pulitlcal 

^i ■   ;•  H' 

Others  who  testified  for  the  original 
bill  were  not  niakirm  political  .sperches. 
Bl.hop  a.  DroniUy  Oxnam.  president  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  wn.i 
not  making  a  polliic!  "  ih  when  he 
declared  that  this  biii  u,t  if  great  in- 
terest to  religious  bodies,  since  It  trans- 
lated ethlrul  nnd  d 'mnciriM'  ideals  into 
etuKM'cte  fotnu  11V  c;;  •;  ,:  f  \hr  com- 
ini'!;  ni.i;'       V    .-.'  ,i.:,  -    ,'':,-    ,  i!,  :ii  wllO 

tililiiUl     ■    :<     ,1     1.1;    ,..    Iliii     inr,     liir    UiShoP 

ns.serlri!  ?!   r  ihi«t  bill  "will  fnk<«  Ms  placo 

In   hl.Sllt!  S    ,'i:i-:.-    1  i-,r      ..■;^.:!,  ,i;,!    .    kUU* 

tivp  ac:  .  i:I  1    .:   : 

Certalnh  •  M  i'  •  erend  Robert  E, 
I   .1  \    ^    !    1'    .ircUUi.MU.p  I'l  .'^.iii  Anlonlo, 


was  not  making  a  political  speech  when 
he  testified: 

By  the  law  of  nature  end  of  nature's  God. 
mtan  has  a  right  to  labor  for  himself  or  for 
another  to- the  extent  to  which  some  income 
is  necessary  to  support  himself  and  his  family 
in  decent   and  frugal  comfort   and   to  save 
something  for  the  uncertain  future.     •      •     • 
Under    the    full    employment    bill.    Congress 
will  know  beforehand  the  probable  number 
of  unemployed  in  a  g.ven  period.    The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  must  then  decide 
whether  to  accord  these  laboring  people  the 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God  to  work  and  live 
or  the  liberty  to  starve.     •      •      •     It  is  im- 
perative  that   the  full   employment  bill   be 
passed.     It  is  equelly  imperative  that  it  be 
not   am-ended   to   death.     Strangely   enough, 
those  who  most  heartily  fear  and  hate  social- 
Ism  are  the  very  ones  who.  by  the  injustices 
of  their  reactionary  policies,  drive  the  people 
to  the  desperation  of  an  all-powerful  state. 

The  members  of  the  committee.  It  Is 
true,  took  to  heart  at  leart  one  admoni- 
tion of  the  good  Catholic  archbishop  of 
Texas.  They  did  not  amend  the  bill  to 
death.  They  killed  it  and  produced  in 
ll.s  slead  an  entirely  new  bill — the  Em- 
ployment Production  Act  of  1945. 

Not  even  its  most  optimistic  supporter 
expected  the  oripinal  bill  to  provide  full 
employment  for  everybody  everywhere  at 
his  or  her  particular  trade  or  occupa- 
tion. But  we  'did  feel  that  It  was  an  im- 
portant step  In  the  right  direction.  It 
was  first  a  declaration  of  policy — the 
statement  of  an  ideal.  And  let  me  say 
that  a  declaration  may  be  very  impor- 
tant. If  there  had  not  been  any  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  there  would 
never  have  been  any  Independence  for  the 
Colonies,  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica might  never  have  come  into  being. 

And  so  we  made  the  declaration  in  the 
original  bill  thnt  "all  Americans  able  to 
work  and  soekina  work  ore  entitled  to  an 
opportunity  for  useful  remunerative,  reg- 
ular and  full-time  employment."  To  im- 
plement this  declaration  we  set  up  a  cw' 
tain  proRram  designed  to  stimulate  trade, 
to  en  ''f  private  entorprlsr.  to 
H\rrr\y  nail  business,  to  coordlnato 

the  aetivitie.i  of  business  and  Qovcrn- 
ment  to  the  end  thai  we  would  attempt  to 
foresee  and  predict  trends  in  employ- 
ment. In  the  production  and  eonsupiptlon 
of  goods,  m  the  volume  of  investment 
during  a  given  year, 

Now  the  Idea  of  prediction  Is  not 
especially  new,  E-timates  of  national 
Income,  of  Oovernmenl  expendliuros,  of 
volume  of  business  are  made  almost 
every  day  by  lomebody— Government 
bureaus,  market  analysts,  newspaper 
flnanelrtl  editors,  nrid  every  hus'neis- 
man  must  know  his  plrtlcular  market, 
In  many  fields  now  there  Is  .«;ub;iantlal 
agreement  on  certain  t  s,  und  In 

some  fields  the  Oovernii!  ;  .  weau  esti- 
mates are  so  accurate  as  to  be  aecrpied 
by  nil  In  that  field  aa  the  best  possible 
estimates. 

The  Inst  Important  phase  of  the  origi- 
nal bill  was  that  when  the  Oovernment, 
In  the  person  of  ihe  President  of  the 
United  States  according  to  procedures 
approved  by  Congress,  estimated  that 
there  was  to  be  a  shortage  of  Jobs.  Con- 
gress was  to  be  informed  of  it.  and  in- 
fercntlally  we  were  expected  to  do  some- 
thing about  It— If  necessary  by  approv- 
ing additional  public  works. 


In  some  fashion,  which  I  am  unable  to 
compreljend,  this  last  portion  of  the  bill 
seems  t<j  have  angered  the  opponents  of 
full  employment  more  than  any  other 
feature.    Apparently,  the  fact  that  the 
Governifaent  of  the  United  States  might 
use   its  I  collective   intelligence   to   fore- 
stall  economic   catastrophe,   might   at- 
tempt   io  cure   a   disease  before  it   got 
complet^e  hold  of  the  body  politic,  mad- 
dened rtany  persons.    They  felt  that  we 
should  Heave   economic    affairs   strictly 
alone,  iii  the  hope  that  they  would  right 
themselves,  although  all  the  history  of 
the    pait    indicates    they    never    have 
rightedithemselves.    Under  the  original 
provisioii   of  the   full  employment  bill. 
Congress  was  going  to  be  'varned  of  a 
thief  before  the  horse  was  stolen;  Con- 
gress w^s  going  to  be  warned  of  a  flood 
before  tihe  fields  were  already  inundated, 
and  the  opponents  of  the  full  employ- 
ment bfil  did  not  feel  that  this  was  right. 
Apparetitly.  they  believed  that  we  should 
wait  uotil  the  lightning  strikes  before 
putting;  up  any  lightning  rods,  and  wait   . 
until  aiflre  starts  before  installing  Are 
hydrants  and  fire  engines. 

The  iiew  Employment-Production  Act 
of  1945  completely  abandons  the  idea  ol 
full  emI)loyment  even  as  a  national  ideal. 
Its  decbred  purpose  Is  not  to  assure  full 
employment  but  a  continuing  national 
policy  |o  promote  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  power 
in  a  free  competitive  economy.    It  will 
accomplish  this  purpose,  evidently,  by 
asking  the  President  to  submit  an  eco- 
nomic i-eport  to  Congress  within  60  days 
after  the  beginning  of  each  session  on 
currenj  economic  conditions  and  any 
sugieslions  for  legislation   required  to 
remcdfl  or  improve  them.    To  as.slst  the 
Presldljnt  in  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
port al  council  of  economic  advisers  \n 
created,  and  to  as.slst  the  council  in  It.s 
advice  [to  the  President  a  Joint  commit- 
tee of  House  and  Senate  members  to  bo 
knownFfts  the  Joint  committee  on  the 
cconormlc  report  la  created     The  council 
of  ccoiomic  advisers  to  the  President  is 
to  Rattier  authoritative  and  timely  In- 
foimnlinn  on  economic  trends,  to  analyse* 
nnd  Inlerpret  them  for  the  President,  to 
assist  ihe  President  in  the  preparation 
of  the  [annual  report,  and  make  interim 
reporti  on  a  quarterly  basis.    Whenever 
the  coiincll  determines  that  wldr.sprewd 
iin  '■■  i'  vment  exists  It  is  to  report  to 
til        (    (lent  the  cau-ses  of  such  unem- 
ploymtnt  and  It  may  recommend  legis- 
lation 1o  nlltvlate  such  unemployment. 
I  admit  that  this  Is  a  very  small  residuo 
of  whs  began  as  promising  to  be  a  great 
bill,   we  have  In  this  new  bill  little  more 
than  tfie  establi;.hmenl  of  a  national  de- 
partment or  division  of  economics  for 
the  e)<ecullve  and  legislative  branches 
which 'will  coordinate  the  effects  of  all 
the  eihtinu  economic  analyses  of  the 
various  bureaus  and  departments,  add- 
ing to|  them  Information  from  private 
source^  nnd  perhaps  obtaining  through 
oriuin|l  Investigation  some  new  addi- 
tional jlnformatlon.    But  the  mere  fact 
that  tiie  Oovernment  takes  cognliance 
cf  ecdnomic   matters   on   the   highest 
level,  that  It  accepts  as  Its  duty  the 
necess  ty  of  keeping   the  Members  o( 
Conor  ss  and  the  public  infot  med,  that 
It  fuiihor  accepts  tho  duty  of-rec- 
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ommending  legislation  to  alleviate  un- 
employment when  found  all  are  steps  in 
the  right  direction.  The  bill  does  not  go 
far  enough,  but  it  does  point  the  admin- 
istration toward  a  coordinated  program 
of  economic  investigation  and  upon  this 
basis  we  may  in  tlie  future  expect 
progress. 

Although  I  admit  keen  disappoint- 
ment that  the  original  bill  was  not  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  I  intend  to 
vote  for  this  bill  as  the  best  available 
at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  propose 
to  stop  working  for  the  principles  of 
full  employment,  but  I  feel  that  f  we 
only  get  an  official  economic  report  once 
a  year  on  condition^  that  will  serve  as 
the  basis  for  legislation  we  will  have  got 
something  worth  while. 


The  Price  the  Farrrfr  Rrceivei  and  the 
Consunur  Pays 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ViLiUR  \VR!xrR;OlAM 

or    OKLAli 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RtccRD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  before 
the  New  York  Slate  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Shippers  and  Receivers  Association, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  December  12. 1945: 

I  nm  very  plenswd  to  h«v»  this  opportunity 
to  purtlcipute  on  the  progrnm  of  the  New 
York  8tKt«  I'-  I  VegeiMhle  Shipper*  and 

RectlVtrs  A»i-  '.  nt  8chenrcti«dy.  NY. 

today,  Deeembor  \J.  When  your  srnclnvy 
liiMiivt  me  to  addresi  this  mrvting  h»  vrty 
II  iiily  sHlsnrd  me  the  subject,  71^« 

liuc  MIC  Fuiinor  R»crlves  snd  the  Amnuiic 
the  rmiiumrr  Pi»y«.  or  Prlco  Bprmda  Be- 
twnr'  <  iiner«,     11 

nbl)  n  iiuhjc 

which  nr  tlUK  h  li 

icr  criuuiy,  bui  .       i  .,      :.    . 

nrtUMlly  hna  bern  duiip,  ultlxniiih.  a)  i 

mvirh  rttert  nnd  nblllty  hnve  been  x.,....»x. 

toward  the  problrm. 

Fl.AN- 

tnlk   Miier   I  ' 

ytmr  nbic  in\ :.  '  >    ■       !       - 

Indcbtfl  to  J.  t'  !•  m  cMnint 

of  our  mnrkrtliiki  m..  ,.k„,,,,|J  rnmmltloc, 
for  hU  nuliiuncit  In  amiitnu  loine  vl  the 
fHOts  uard  Rs  s   '  ». 

I  Rni  nrlther  h  «'•"''  iht 

M  lonK-tline  pruphet,  *o  I  nhiiU  nx 
ti»inpi  In  I'bvIpw  hero  Iml  'V  .Hunif  if    .  •         n 
Dint  hna  been  done  on  nt  In  the 

pniii  nnd  give  jfi-  ■  i  riiuiKu  ui.iii«rvi»tlone 
I  n>ny  hsvt  ooi  H. 

Perhspe  for  j  i    wt 

should  rU  rrmri  .  >iion 

preac>i\tly  being  condvirtro  by  thv  Cuntmlttee 
on  Agilcultvue  c'  ">••  Tl(iu»e  of  Ilepi'i^»c«iiti». 
tlvee  Into  thp  i  I'l  of  fstm  i  -« 

mnkM  the  thiui  tiiiic  in  Appruxlntmiiy  .^^ 
yesri  thut  the  nttvntlon  of  Cun"reu  hftn  bron 
dlfpctrrt    to    thu    vny  iit    problem, 

Ju«t  Kf^ir  Wiuld  Wnr  I.  .{itm  created 

Whnl  WA*  known  ni  Ihr  Jumi  C()minlMlon  u( 
Airlcullurnl  Inquuy,  nnit  t)ne  of  lu  imror- 
tant   dutiri   WR>   to   invi'»ti,tnt«   m 
/gnin  m  1035,  the  ronBioM,  by  1  ' 
tlon,  direrifd  the  redomi  Trnd^  > 

tu   liocntniu   tbs  pro|Kiruoa  ut   tue   (.dk 
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Burner's  dollar  going  to  farmers  and  dlstrlb- 
utofB.  respectively.  During  all  the  Inter- 
venthg  years  the  D?partment  of  Agriculture 
through  Its  varioxis  agencies  has  been  gath- 
ering vast  amounts  of  statistical  Informa- 
tion and  publishing  reports  of  Its  studies. 
All  of  these  various  Investigations  and 
studies  have  shown  one  thing  very  clearly : 
that  Is  that  the  producers  of  farm  food 
products  receive  a  smaller  share  of  the  ccn- 
svuners  dollar  than  that  received  by  the 
people  who  make  their  livelihood  by  distrib- 
uting such  products.  Only  twice  since  1913 
have  producers  on  the  average  received  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  the  consumer's  dollar — 
that  was  m  the  year  1918  and  the  present 
war  years.  It  may  b2  that  there  is  a  prcper 
and  adequate  explanation  for  that  result, 
but  In  all  the  studies  hsretofsre  made,  var- 
ious criticisms  have  been  leveled  at  the  dis- 
tributive processes  and  varlotis  recommen- 
dations made  from  time  to  time  for  their 
imprcvcment.  Whether  the  marketing 
inarelns  are  excessive.  I  am  frank  to  admit 
that  I  do  not  know,  but  It  behooves  all  of 
U3  to  seek  the  answer  to  that  problem  and  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  Improving  the 
i^q^rketlng  system,  for  we  all  knew  that  the 
hue  and  cry  continues  that  distribution  costs 
are  too  high  and  that  the  spread  between  the 
farm  and  the  table  is  too  great.  It  la  better 
to  Inquire  Into  such  priblema  now  while 
there  la  a  fairly  steady  economic  level  rather 
than  wait  until  a  deflationary  period  cornea 
nnd  farm  prlcea  brgin  to  fall.  For  then  we 
are  llttely  to  be  besieged  to  take  action  with- 
out knowing  what,  if  anything,  ahould  be 
done. 

How  much  does  it  cost  to  market  frulta 
nnd  vegetables?  How  does  the  Nation's  bill 
for  marketing  fruit*  and  vegct.".ble8  compare 
with  the  amount  received  by  the  farmer*  who 
raise  the  commoditlea?  According  to  Infor- 
mation compiled  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  total  mnrketlnc;  charge*  for  Irull* 
and  vcgetablea  exceeded  those  of  any  other 
commodity  group.  In  lUo9.  the  Inat  normal 
prewar  year,  the  farineiJi'  ^h(.re  of  thr  retull 
coat  of  all  frulta  and  vegeutbles,  irenh  and 
proceued,  wa«  81  percent.  Producer*  received 
as  percent  of  the  consumer*'  dul'.nr  expended 
(ur  freeh  fruit*  and  vegctnblM.  In  other 
word*.  It  coat*  about  twice  ns  much  to  g*t 
irult*  and  vegetable*  rrom  the  larm  to  the 
roitvumer  n*  the  fn  i  fur  iiruwii  || 

Ihcni      The  fruit  m r  food  bill  of 

ronrvimei*  In   103B  wa*  abuut  M.100,000.000. 

(n  ihi*  anidunt  prixlucpri  rerrtytd  about  a 

>r*,  and  the  le  of  l>l,IOO,' 

ni  UA  percent,  ii'i<ii-«  itia  markeilng 

......  ,,rt 

*  9 

:u  pvivent  of 

1  I*  *pent  for 

The  amruiit  of   th*  con- 

mtiii  I-    ,.^...  I,  ''■•■  r>pord»d  lor  irxilt*  and 

Inble*  rnnK  i  only  to  meain.    Tho 


ir.  (If  '■ 

■  A 

pinvidM  for  the  w 

i 

iniuun 

of   t  ^^'"  ^   t\i  i.rl  Ml   t  k 

\' 

Mirk 

to 

r     in 

our  ui.'.uiinnii 

of   fivlM*   nt'd    > 

when  1 

'  r 

r*iurni> 

ir 

crop*,     Kallura*  in 

(ii*< 

thitt 

wr  wll- 

noeaed  then  niu*t  not  bi  . : 

,.l.;lCd, 

If  the  producer  of  freeh  frulta  nnd 
tnblea  received  only  SA  percent  of  the  con. 
RUmeri'  rinllnr  In  1090.  whera  did  the  other 
06  1  :'o?    Aaaembler*     '  nl 

ncc  iitr  nb<)\it  fl  pr  a- 

tlon  about  IB  percent  •  i- 

minai  brokera  about  u  ,      '  nif 

about  SI  percent,  Merely  to  citt  the  mar« 
keting  margin*  and  the  diatriUuiinn  of  auch 
nxargtn*  amonu  the  varlou*  fvinrtlona  I*  nut 
tu  aay,  huwever,  that  the»e  mWfilM  per  •• 


are  too  high  or  that  any  of  the  functions  are 
unnecessary.  The  Igures  which  I  have  Just 
recited  merely  show  where  the  margins  are 
and  serve  to  enable  us  to  see  how  the  various 
functional  groups  fared  in  comparison  with 
the  farmers  who  produced  the  commodities. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  some  farts  from 
the  committee  report  In  connection  with 
th  Pace  bii:.  H.  R.  754.  for  Inclusion  of  farm 
wages  in  determining  parity  price  of  agri- 
cultural commodities: 

'"Ihjs  bill,  in  Identical  language,  was  twice 
before  reported  unanimously  by  this  com- 
mittee and  has  been  approved  twlcs  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  once  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress 
and  .igaln  by  voice  vote  during  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  at  which  time  only  one 
vote  was  heard  against  it.  It  was  reported 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  during  the  Sev- 
enty-eighth Congiess.     •     •     • 

"Soon  after  his  election  In  1932  tl|e  late 
President  Roosevelt  called  to  a  conljrcnce 
In  Washington  the  outstanding  frirm  leaders 
and  agricultural  experts  of  the  Nation.  At 
that  time  the  farmers,  tho^e  who  provided 
the  food  and  fiber  to  feed  nnd  clothe  the  peo- 
ple, were  facing  bankruptcy.  Farm  prlcea 
had  gone  down.  down,  down,  •  •  • 
The  President  called  on  the«e  lender*  and 
experts  to  confer  nnd  submit  rrcommenoa- 
tlons  for  both  quick  relief  and  long-term 
remediea.     •     •     • 

"The  period.  lBCB-14.  \  ar  adopted  a* 
the  base  period.  Thl*  was  to  be  the  base  or 
*tandard  by  which  future  farm  price* 
would  be  determined.  If  the  coat  of  the 
farmers'  neceaaltle*  ahould  go  up,  then  these 
prices  ahould  rl«a  proportlonatrly  in  order 
to  keep  .h»  .rity, 

'Till*  cc  1  t     .  :s  nnd  ex- 

perts aubmuted  ihrir  report.  Tho  Prea  dent 
'.  lade  his  reccmmendation*  to  the  Congreaa. 
nnd  on  March  ^0.  1033,  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  reported  a  bill  to  the  Con- 
grei*  (H.  h.  S835)  containing  the  following 
declaration  of  policy: 

'•'It  U  hereby  d.-clnred  to  be  the  poucy  oJ 
OongTMa  to  fwtabliah   at<     t  i    *uch 

balance  between  the  prtH  a  con- 

aum;>tlQn  of  asrIouUurnI  i  <utiv*,  and 
auch  mark*"'!""  o.n.im,,..  nur,  aa  will 

reettab'i^i)  ><  a  le\*el  that 

will     RlVa    nj{i  iivimna,  ,,;■•    r       n     pUf- 

ch,)alnR  power  with  i<  <»  that 

fnrmer*   buy.  «  :  mg 

power   of    asr  ""' 

bate  perioo,    'ihe  m  \Uf  ' 

all  agricultural  c>u:.;.  ■  »>  •  m  ' 

rhall    be   the   prawnr  1000- 

July  1014,     In  the  oaat.  .■;   .,.; w.p  »>i«m' 

period  khall  bo  the  poatwar  period,  A  '  >' 
lOlO-July  1B;U  ' 

"That  bill,  with  that  dtoUiHtlnn  of  pulley, 
b  came  law  on  May  12,  IBSa  (Public  Law  10. 
7art  Ccngl. 

"Then,  In  the  Atrlcultural  ACjnaiment  Act 
of  loan  parity  wna  dPtlned,  ita  follow* 

"'Pnrlty,  a*  ai'pliPd  to  piifw  for  any  a|« 
I  it  price  ft  r 

\i,     ,  the  com- 

mcdity  a  I  ^         r»»pect  to 

art  ■''•*■  ' ''  ,1  ,..;  ,..i ,-  i-.iv  '    1 
pu  uowrr  ot  kuch 

a' 

"ftmroiR  or  tnr  mix 

'  Probnbly  one  ol  the  elttrvat  and  moat 
U'l'"  jiurpoM* 

III  '  Room* 

veK    in  hi'  ^rrea  uit  Ita^lMlktr 

7.  1042,  nh  ;    . 

"  'Parity  la  a  fair  relatlonelilp  betwa«n  the 
price*  of  the  thlnga  farmeta  aell   arm  the 
thintc*  they  buy.     CHlculnlloii*  nf  parity  muat 
inrlud"  all  foalB  nf  priKlurtloi 
coi.t  of  labor      Aa  a  re^u'.t.  pi, 
ahlft  every  time  wage  rntr*  ahiii 

"At  the  precent  time  that  fair  relation* 
ahip'  duM  not  exist,  *  <  *  And,  Mr* 
tainly.  It  a  (araK  m\u\  taim  P*y  ^b***  ^ 


rni  tu  the 
I      (iity  in  the 


XuCi^ 


APri.ND 


\  iu  Tin:  (  ()\i 


X  X 


.\L  RECOED 


four  ttmp«  nil  murh  f»r  hi»  liibor  M  h#  p«lrt 
iHiriMH  thf  bMM  pvrUid.  hia  rroiM  eiinnot 
1     w  ,      ,  '  wrr  iin- 

\.   ;    :  ,     ,  UPH  into 

NtTouui  lit  dvuriitliilni  pnrlty  |trl«v«. 
•  .  •  •  t 

"UCi  :!    .      r    NOT   iNn.imitD 
"Rut  It  win   bp  nb*prv»<l  ihnt  Inbor  emit 

I-  "     ■    ■  :     .■     '■  .•',■.•■;■. 

I\     ..     ,  .■.•■•■■    I    K 

into  tn«r  ccmi  of  prucUictng  n  cro|>— aa  p»r- 
r«nt.  according  to  BAE 

"Thtn.  If  the  purity  principle  U  fnlr.  nn<l 
It  U  Bvncriklly  reccgnKcd  nit  thv  (KlreRt  lys- 
tpm  that  cnn  be  Mt  up,  It  rnuat  b?  ndmltlrd 
th»t  «U  the  Inbor  rnnngcd  In  pi'  m  ,\ 
nhould  b«  Includrd  In  thr  co«t  of  pi 
ThAt  u  lUl  thU  bill  »«<>kB  to  do. 

"Thre*  thlnga  should  b«  clcnily  uum.  d 

nnd  krpl  conMantly  ta  mind — 

"1.  Thta  bin  doM  not  M«k  to  «dd,  nnd  will 
not  add,  tu  parity  prlcaa  the  toiiU  Hmuunt 
t>  1(1  to  or  allowed  for  thOM  working  on  the 
:.iin.  It  merely  adds,  aa  a  part  of  the  coat 
111  piuductlon,  the  difference  or  lncr«M«  in 
the  fiirm-wage  ralea  iluce  the  b«iM  period 
(11H)9   14). 

a  That  labor  Is  the  largest  single  Item 
entering  into  production.  It  reprcaenta  n 
greater  percentage  in  produclns;  s  n-'^  com- 
modities than  in  others,  or  cout-i  ;  ui  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonius  reports 
thnt  on  thr  who!o  it  n^prest-nt.s  ;U  7  p*rc*nt 
i;  •:.-  ■  •  :  :  .  tiuction.  r;-.. ■•!■;, ire.  It  can 
Ue  Ci;a..j  ui.atr.^i.jod  what  ,i  i.ir.iv  Injustice 
Is  being  visited  upon  producers  when  the 
Increase  In  1,(*><  i  ^^!^f  i'^  not  included  in  the 


calculation 

if  i\ 

:.-v  }:: 

■  >.     Thii' 

'  liv 

p.-.s.-.itt 

nc,  'US'  ;•.»-;  ' 

;iic    iKt 

'i,  ^  h    !    and  the 
i:  li.  \    and   parity 

1  <■-  .-  ;  :-  -..a''-;  ;}■.  •!■;>  !).;;  (i-f-  not  mean 
i;..i:  I..L  pr,:<.-'.c!  :s  v.:,.  :.fres.  .i:  i.  y  receive 
the  new  parity  pruc-  :  ;•  ':.(::  c  mmodities 
or  that  the  consutiieis  wnl  bf  required  to  pay 
such  a  proportionate  rise  m  the  cost  of  such 
c  :':.!:,  (;;•:•-  Ti.  'hf  firs*  placf  parity  prices 
ii::'  n  •  .1.--U.U  pij-t-  p..,.i  -i  ir.f  producer; 
thf\  .,r.'  •:■.,■  p.-..  e:-  'i.t-  prcawcfr  .should  re- 
ceUi-'  .n  rcK-r  ;  >r  ;i.>  v  *  :nn;i 'd;;  ios  to  have  a 
■•fair  relationship'  and  .;".  e(:irulent  pur- 
chasing power'  with  the  ■i.i:._.s  l.c  n^vist  buy 
to  live  and  n.  )-:r  .<.  rv.  v  .iS  p-:  ;:;,>«  ci  by  the 
Cnr.c^rc^s  L;  'lie  sr-c':!ul  phice.  tiie  trend  of 
;.;•:•'.  pr.c^s  :s  '.  w  ci  w::ward:  already  the 
prices  ui  !i,.i:.',  i  i  i;i;r.i  .oitif  s  .up  bPlow  pres- 
ent par;'-,'  n;  .: --s  .,!h1  ;  ht>  pnclicers  have 
h-'-'f^y.    a.-^'..:  txi    };:'' .:er '  i.  ii;    rv    supports   of   only 

p..  ..,,. 


9'J    p.-:;  ;  :.-     o:     par.n 
parr  .    prices,  not  w.i. '. 
farm    :  '.;)    r   ros'    as    pr-. 
only    uhc\i'     7  !    i)frcf-: 
'when  pratiiK'ti'  prices  .i 


priCi's  The  present 
Khi.i;  -his  increase  in 
•,  .cleci  '.::  -'.lis  bill,  are 
:  t,-',;.  parity,  and 
e  jjrotecied  at  only  90 
percent  of  this,  that  is  90  percent  of  70  per- 
cent, the  producer  realizes  protection  or 
support  'if  op.lv  63  percent  of  parity  prices. 

■'Tl'.-'  producers  iir^  i:. titled  to  receive 
par;'-.  pr.Cfs  f  r  ihe.r  r^  .rranodiT  ;e.s.  100  per- 
cent, a::ci  c»^ria  ;i:',  '.Uh^'  •her  pr;ces  are  sup- 
portec!  I*  :jhly  90  pfrce:.'.  l-I  p^ri^.y  it  should 
be  90  p  '■  '.';;t  of  the  full  and  true  parity  au- 
thor.zvu  iy,   this  b:i: 


pp.1 


•NS     OF     BILL 


T  >  bill  prov;  ;p?  '!u.t.  In  addition  to  the 
prt'sem  items  r.  i.^icif  r'-d  :n  ralrtilatin^  par- 
ity, sue'  pncp-  ,-!ia'.!  als.i  Teflr-f  '  ;ie  cost  of 
all  farm  htb.r  !iic;udi!.ii  r.;red  wurkers.  i;-.rm 
operators  iiT.ci  meintHMs  (^t  '  t'\f  lani^iits  t^i 
farm  optr.i'  r-  •  :.t;ai;ed  ;::  work  on  the  farm, 
as  ciin'risUHi  'v.th  sui  h  rosis  of  ail  farm 
h.h    r    c.wr.i,.:    'he    ba-f-    pericii 

Tiie  c  iri-.ni;;  ;  t'  cahs  sptcial  aitei.tioiv  to 
til''  far:  th.i*  th.s  bM  ii. chides  only  those 
'viarkei'.-,  '.vrai  ,i:e  act uaH>  er.c:>ged  on  the 
farn:       Theie    .i;f    thrc    t;r,  i.p-    uirluded. 

"Firs:,    ihe   h.;ed    'actK'I,      •      • 

''Secihci    th.c  ipera:^rs 
ih..-   term  :s  .r.tei.ded  to  cuver  ihe  small 
fi::t.      p*r.i;.  r.    'h-     tenant    and    the    share 
tr   ;  P'       the    h.en  ■who  actually  live  on  the 


farm,  nmnngr  ihc  funn.  wiuk  on  the  farm, 
and  in  inortt  rai>ra  work  in  the  Relda  planting, 
plowing  (nilnvatlng,  and  hnrveating  th» 
rropa  Upon  thi>m  raata  the  reaponalbillty 
of  pro0\i«Mng  the  rrop*t  to  fead  the  Nittlou, 
wltnout  rrgnrd  to  hovn*.  weathrr,  or  "en* 
Bona,     •     •     • 

"Third,     the      family      worker     •     •     • 
There  nre  now  over  aB.(X>0.000  persons  living 
on  the  8.000  000  fnrn\i«  (vf  I hr  NnMon,    •     •     • 
Not  inrUidrd,  the  ronimlttre  regveti  to  My, 
la  the  hnrdent   worker  of  nil,  the  farm  wifa. 
While  she  may   not  apeiul   her  time   In  tha 
nrlda.  she  Is  the  one  who  nuist  be  the  flral 
to  get  up  In  the  morning  and  the  Inst  to  r«* 
tire  nt  night      Breakfast  must  be  prepwtd, 
the  fnmlly  cow  mu^t  be  milked,  the  hou»« 
must  be  cleuned,  the  children  muat  be  pre- 
pared  for  srttonl,   the   nick   must   be   nursed, 
the  sewing  mtiNt  bt  done,  the  old  muat  be 
cared  for.  the  vegetables  must  tm  gathered, 
the  chicken*  muat  be  fed,  th«  washing  muat 
,be  done,  the  canning  must  be  done,  and  on 
and  on  through   the  day.     Finally  evening 
comes,   nnd  after  all  have  been  put  to  bwl 
and  plana  have  been  made  for  another  dawn, 
n  Ur»d  body  Ilea  down  to  rest     No;  be  It  said 
to  our  shiune,  BAE  doesn't  Include  her  among 
the  f«rm   workers  and  for  the  price  of  the 
crop*  grown  on  tne  farm  no  allowano*  can 
be  Included  for  her  labor. 

"BAE  estimated  that  on  January  1.  1945. 
the  farm  population  was  25.190.000.  It  wUl 
thus  t>e  seen  that  if  this  bill  had  been  in 
effect  in  1944  it  would  have  covered  the  wagea, 
at  the  hired  wage  rate,  of — 

"Hired   workers 1,880.000 

Farm  operators 5.140.000 

Family  workers 1.250,000 


Total.. 


.-  8.270.000 


"Yes.  there  are  some — the  committee  can't 
believe  there  are  many — who  claim  the  right 
to  buy  their  food  at  the  same  price  they 
paid  in  1909-14,  although  their  own  income 
in  many  cases  has  doubled  and  trebled  since 
that  time  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  the 
farm  wage-rate  index  is  now  345  as  compared 
with  100  in  190&-14.  While  they  cheer  other 
workers  for  asking  a  30-percent  increase  In 
wages,  they  would  deny  the  farmer  the  priv- 
ilege of  asking  that  the  Increase  In  farm- 
labor  cost  be  included  In  figuring  fair  prices 
for  his  crops.  While  they  approve  others 
laying  down  their  tools  in  support  of  their 
demands  for  52  hours'  pay  for  40  hours  of 
work,  they  expect  the  farmer  to  stay  on  the 
Job,  to  work  from  daylight  to  dark,  and  to 
sell  his  crops  at  a  price  which  reflects  for 
him  the  same  wage  he  received  and  paid  over 
30  years  ago. 

"No;  the  farmers  don't  strike,  and  they 
won't  strike.     •     •     • 

"First,  here  is  how  the  gross  Income  is 
made  up,  as  announced  by  BAE: 

"Cash  farm  income,  value  of  products  con- 
sumed on  farms,  and  gross  farm  income, 
1944 

"Cash    receipts    from    farm 

marketings   

Government    payments 

Total  cash  income.  . 

Value  of  products  retained 

for  home  consumption,  _ 

Rental  value  of  dwellings. 

Gross  farm  income. 

Adjustments    for    changes 

in    inventory 


819.790.000.000 
804.000.000 

20.  594,  000,  000 

2.040,000.000 
812.000.000 

23.446,0OO.0CO 

-415.000.000 


OroBs  farm  income, 
including  adjust- 
ments for  change 
in    inventory 23,031.000.000 

"In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  total  cash  receipts  were  only  |20  594,- 
000.000. 


"Than,  aa  the  following  nnalvn't  will  show, 
aftar  dadurVng  the  ctiala  of  pi<  i.  artar 

allowing  a  t^ai*  ol  #9Sft  per  ytm  i<or  lama 
avaratt  wa#  aUuwtd  for  the  hired  workers i 
to  iha  6,ll0,000  full-time  farm  (ip«rMU)ra 
and  the  l.aO.OOO  family  workers,  and  a  rt- 
Ittrn  of  nitlfl  9  parcent  on  the  vnlue  of  ttneii- 
cumbered  f|r"^  property,  there  la  a  net  caaU 
return  of  d^ily  |2,MrJ,l&0  000  For  the  M.- 
190,000  ptoilt  on  tbt  farms  of  the  Nutnm 
this  mMhi  Inly  II 1 1  p»r  annum  en.  h  Krt»m 
thla  •2,812.150.000  soma   prn\  aiat   b« 

made  for  tie  farm  wife,  the  i  •  t  worker 
of  all,  for  (lothiitf  for  the  rbildren,  aihooN 
books,  light!  for  the  house,  doctors,  dentists, 
underukeri,  etc.    Here  nre  the  figures: 

".4moMnf  0,  caji/i  Ir/f  (h  hands  o/  (he  larmert 

"Total    ras|    receipts    from 
marketings MO,  f9«  OCO  000 


Kxpenses  $t  production; 

Feed  |}urchaaad 

I.lve8t(K-k    purchased.. 

Fertlliier  und  lime.... 

Cost  Of  optratlng  mo- 
tor ichiclaa 

Mlscelaneovis  operat- 
ing f  xpausea.  includ- 
ingj  horses  and 
mulM.  sMd,  insecti- 
cldfli.  eontaincrt. 
electricity  for  pro- 
duction, twine,  gin- 
ning, operating  gas 
anCG  steam  engines, 
irrigation,  gracing, 
insurance.  dairy 

supblles.  blacksmith 
and  miscellaneous 
hardware  supplies, 
miatellaneous  green- 
hoiyse  and  nursery 
expanses,  veterinary 
bills  and  medicine, 
sugSr  tolls,  and  total 
shoit-term  interest. 

Total   operating  ex- 
penses  

Buildings 

Moto^  vehicles 

Machinery  and  equip- 
ment   

Hired       labor       (cash 

wages)    

Taxe4 


mortgage  Inter- 


3,078,000,000 
047,  OCO,  000 
47«.000.000 

831,000.000 


rent. 


1.218, 000  COO 


5.  250.  000,  000 

743.000.000 
460,  000,  000 

421. OCO. 000 
1.760  000.000 

4eo.  000,000 

255.  000.  000 
1. 100.000,000 


Toiytl  production  cx- 

enses 10.449.000.000 


i.  receipts  over 
iuction         ex- 

tnses 10,145,000,000 

Governm^t  payments  to 
nonf  a  riiers;  that  is, 
owners  not  living  on  or 
operating  farm 89.000.000 


Balance i 10,056,000,000 


Allowance  for  3  percent  on 
$42,307,000,000  value  of 
unencumbered  farm 
property 

Allowance  to  5.140.000  full- 
time  farm  operators  for 
work  on  the  farm,  care 
of  stock,  repairs  of  ma- 
achinerjr,  milking  cows, 
planting,  cultivating  and 
harvesting  crops,  and 
general  management  of 
farm.  a(t  $935  per  year, 
same  rite  as  paid  hired 


1,269.200.000 


workers 


4.  805,  900,  003 


mi-'B*',  ■  1'i™sfc«ll|li(*»l-(illl|k!»liW|l 


APPKNDIX  TO  THE  CONaUKSSIONAL  RECORD 


t  -  -  -  >  - 


Allownnra      tn      i 
Tiimtlv      farm 
(               I'-fourli              1 
\H-,    iM.uO    at    !'.«<..    per 
year,  same  rata  as  paid 
hired  workara..... 11,  IM.TftO.OOO 

Total  allowanet......     ViMI.  MOiOOO 

Net  rnsh  returns  for 
all  purposes  for 
the  aft  190,000  peo- 
ple on  the  farm, 
Including  some- 
thing for  the 
farn^  wife,  hardest 
worker  of  all,  and 
Including  cloth- 
ing for  children, 
achoolbooks, 
light!  tor  the 
housa,  gas  for  tht 
family  ear  paying 
the  y  doc- 
tors, t  un- 
dertakers, etc,  or 
tht  grand  amount 
cf  1111  p«r  year 
par  person 2.812.150,000 

"(All  flgurea  for  expense  of  production  sup- 
plied by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.) 

"This  12,812.150,000  Is  a  long  way  from  the 
published  gross  Income  figure  of  $23,446,000,- 
000.  which  latter  amount  la  what  millions  of 
people  think  Is  the  farmers'  pocket  money. 

"THI   OTHKX   FKLLOW 

"In  this  connection  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note — 

"1  The  Department  of  Commerce  has  re- 
ported the  total  national  Income  for  1944  at 
8160.700.000.000; 

"2.  The  Department  of  Labor  reports  that 
there  were  38.000.000  employees  In  nonagrl- 
cultural  establishments  In  January  1945,  not 
including  personnel  of  the  armed  forces,  do- 
mestic servants,  and  self-employed  persons; 

"3.  The  Department  of  Commerce  reports 
that,  of  the  total  national  Income,  the  sum 
of  $111.000.0(X).000  was  for  wages  and  salaries, 
excluding  farm  wages. 

"Does  the  farmer  even  start  to  begin  to 
receive  his  fair  portion  of  the  national  in- 
come? Figure  it  out  yourself  and  draw 
your  own  conclusions.  Such  a  situation 
hardly  requires  comment.  . 

"UNENCUMBEEBB    TARM     PBOPEXTT 

"The  values  of  unencutnbered  farm  prop- 
erty and  farm  Indettedneis  itsed  in  the  fore- 
going analysis  were  supplied  by  EAE,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Value     of     farm     property 
Jan.  1,  1945: 

Real   estate. $45.  592,000,000 

Other  property 15,367.000.000 

Total 60,959,000,000 


Indebtedness  against  fai'm 
property ; 

Real-estate  mortgages.       5,  635.  000, 000 
Average  volume  short- 
term    credit 2,089,000,000 

Total 7,724,000,000 

Values     of     property     free 

from  debt 53,235,000,000 

Adjusted  to  exclude  owners 

not  living  on  farms 42,307,000,000 

"demands  of  labor 
"Let  It  be  said  first  that,  insofar  as  thla 
committee  can  interpret  the  attitude  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation,  the  r  favor  good  wages, 
both  for  their  own  hired  helpers  and  for  all 
of  those  who  work  in  the  industrial  plants, 
manufacturing  establishments,  mines,  shops, 
stores,  utilities,  transportation  systems,  and 
other  places.  They  recoitnize  the  need  of 
such  workers  having  stronp  purchasing  power 
in  order  lor  them  to  buy  a  I  they  need  of  the 


of 


'a  ^^f   tha   farms       They  want    a\i|»h 
to  hiivr   itk  they  want  tor  themaelvta. 
<    bvM  a  wage  s\inirlrnt 
I  oinforts  and  pleasures 
action  against  the  un> 
oeniuniim  (It  ii)r  Miiure  and  old  age. 

"Hut  I  he  tarmera  do  aak  e«)u«l  traatmanl. 
They  fael  thay  have  tha  *  In 

fact,  to  demand—that   n  ual 

wag«i  go  up,  and  th<  -ult  in  an  in- 

rrvaa*  m  the  wagaa  ol  ,.,<.  ,,..m  worker,  that 
auch  increase  In  hla  labor  mat  should  ba 
promptly  reflected  In  the  price  he  recetvta 
for  his  commcKlitles.  and  (2)  that  a  similar 
Uu  uld  be  allowed  for  hla 

ow  I  m  or  In  tha  dairy  or 

elatwhrre      The    <  nt    of    thta    bill    Is 

neceaaary  to  bring  ..l. ..i  auch  equal  treat- 
ment. 

"Whtlt  the  prodticers  fully  renltvt  tha  bene- 
fits they  derive  fnim  high  consumer  purchas- 
ing powar  for  farm  commo«r  h  hay  ara 
Just  as  sure  that  a  high  pvi:  power 

among  the  98,000,000  piraple  now  living  on 
farma  cnn  be  of  equal  benrflt  to  thnae  who 
work  In  the  industrial  plants,  manufacturing 
tatabllshmenta.  mines,  etc. 

"In  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  marketa  in  the 
world  today  la  the  American  farmer.  They 
wovild  like  to  enjoy  modern  improvement!* 
and  modern  conveniences  just  the  same  aa 
those  who  live  In  urban  communities  There 
are  those  who  contend  thnt  national  pros- 
perity depends  entirely  upon  hlRh  Industrial 
wages  and  high  purchasing  power  In  the 
hands  of  Industrial  workers.  On  the  con- 
trary the  economic  history  of  this  Nation 
demonstrates  that  the  economic  condition  of 
the  Nation  aa  a  whole  follows  the  •eonoroic 
condition  on  the  farms.  Without  exception, 
when  the  farmer  is  prosperous  the  Nation  Is 
prospe;"ous.  The  farmers  produce  the  raw 
commodities  which  Industry  and  commerce 
must  ha%"e  for  doing  business  and  Just  as 
surely  as  industry  must  depend  upon  the 
farm  for  its  raw  commodities  it  must  de- 
pend upon  the  farmer  to  bring  about  favor- 
able economic  conditions. 

"The  fear  has  been  expressed  by  some  that 
If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  It  will  Justify  de- 
mands by  Industrial  workers  for  increase  in 
their  wage  scale.  The  committee  submits 
that  this  bill  cannot  Justify  any  such  de- 
mands. 

"1.  As  shown  above,  the  salaried  workers 
are  already  receiving  $11 1,000 .COO .000  of  a 
total  national  income  of  $161,003,000,003. 
Surely  they  don't  want  it  all. 

"2.  Since  the  base  period  (1909-14)  the 
average  hourly  earnings  of  the  factory  worker 
have  Increased  from  the  rate  of  21  cents  per 
hour  paid  during  that  period  to  the  present 
rate  of  $1.02  per  hour,  an  increase  of  nearly 
4O0  percent.  Here  are  the  official  figures  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor: 
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"3.  The  conaumer  la  today  buying  hla  food 
for  a  laaa  percentage  of  his  :  than  at 

any  lime  In  the  hlatory  of  ii  >  n  Dur- 
ing the  ft-y«i'  < 
apent  89  oen;  > 
while  tor  the  same  kind  and  quaniitirs  of 
food  t(.>day  he  or  rhe  is  paying  only  IS  crnta 
of  the  dollar  And.  after  taking  Into  account 
the  greatly  tncrenaed  quantity  of  food  the 
conaumer  Is  buying  today,  he  or  she  la  still 
spending  at  this  time  only  20  rents  of  the 
dollar  Much  mort>  food  b<^ught  and  con- 
sumed In  1945  than  during  1936-39,  and  yet 
the  Increased  quantity  is  coating  a  leas  per- 
cent of  the  consumer's  dollars,  90  percent  as 
against  23  percent." 

Time  will  not  permit  discussion  and  anal- 
ysis today  of  all  the  various  marketing  func- 
tions but  I  dojsant  to  touch  momentarily 
upon  the  wholeaalar  funetion.  since  I  assume 
that  some  of  you  are  eBgafed  la  wholeaaltng. 
When  I  stated  a  moment  ago  that  approxi- 
mately 9  pel  cert  of  the  consumers'  dollar 
went  to  wholesflers,  the  group  that  I  was 
referring  to  Includes  terminal  brokers,  ter- 
minal auctions,  wholesale  receivers  and  Job- 
bers, commission  receivers,  and  chain-store 
warehouses.  Although  this  group  accounts 
for  only  approximately  9  p>ercent  of  the  con- 
sumers' dollar,  It  is  a  very  important  cog  In 
the  distribution  machine,  and  spparently  Its 
importance  has  been  recognized  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  in  all  the  Investigations  hereto- 
fore made  this  group  has  received  considerable 
attention. 

The  conclusion  has  been  pretty  generally 
reached  that  there  are  definite  possibiUties 
for  not  only  reducing  marketing  costs  but 
eliminating  waste  and  reducing  deterioration 
by  the  reorganization  and  improvement  of 
many  cf  the  principal  wholesale  and  Jobbing 
markets.  Many  of  the  wholesalers  themselves 
have  recognized  this  but  have  admitted  that 
they  are  powerless  to  bring  about  what  they 
were  ready  to  admit  were  needed  improve- 
ments. 

In  many  cities  the  wholesale  markets  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  very  old.  For  exam- 
ple, the  .Faneull  Hall  Market,  of  Boston,  is 
about  200  years  old,  yet  it  is  still  the  princi- 
pal market  in  that  city. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  since  most 
of  the  terminal  markets  have  been  con- 
structed. Methods  of  transportation  have 
changed.  Produce  from  distant  producing 
areas  has  become  available.  Consumption 
has  increased.  Yet  with  all  these  changes 
the  markets  themselves  have  undergone  little 
change,  with  the  result  that  many  of  these 
markets  are  Inadequate. 

Buildings  are  old,  were  not  designed  for 
handling  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  are  not 
suitable  for  the  efficient  handling  of  produce. 
Most  of  these  markets  do  not  have  proper 
facilities  for  handling  motortruck  receipts. 
Streets  are  too  narrow  for  many  of  the  larger 
over-the-road  trucks  to  enter,  and  the  prod- 
uce mxist  be  reloaded  on  a  smaller  truck  for 
a  haul  of  a  block  or  two  to  reech  the  market. 
In  some  markets  literally  hours  are  required 
for  a  truck  to  get  Into  the  market  and  unload. 
When  It  finally  gets  through  it  usually  can- 
not reach  the  particular   wholesalers  store 
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8!.d  the  produce  must  be  unloaded  and  ear- 
ned by  porters  to  the  vkholesalers  store. 

When  members  of  our  committee  visited 
the  West  Washington  Market,  in  New  York, 
the  truck  congestion  was  so  bad  that  it  re- 
quired more  than  1  hour  for  a  truck  to  turn 
from  rne  street  to  another. 

Another  evil  is  -Jiat  few  cities  have  a  com- 
mon place  to  re<:eive  rail  and  uuck  ship- 
ments. Thus,  there  is  much  expense  In- 
volved in  moving  commodities  from  the  rail 
terminal  to  the  truck  market  and  in  buyers 
having  to  go  from  one  place  to  another  to 
obtain  their  supplies. 

I  could  go  on  pnd  give  additional  exam- 
ples, but  it  takes  no  expert  to  know  that  con- 
ditions Uke  these  mean  time  wasted,  high 
operating  costs,  unnecessary  handling,  large 
losses  from  spoilafje,  and  other  cost-occasion- 
ing factors. 

These  conditions  make  real  efficiency  in 
marketing  perishJ.ble  products  very  difUcult, 
If  not  almost  imiiossible  to  attain. 

Studies  of  the  several  principal  markets 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Department  of  A{;ricuK\iie.  and  It  has  been 
estimated  that  savings  of  millions  of  dollars 
could  be  made  through  the  Improvement  of 
the  physical  facilities  for  handling  the  com- 
t»6<lities  alone. 

One  mipht  properly  ask.  if  tliis  is  true,  why 
have  these  Improvements  not  been  made? 
The  answer  Is  that  some  of  them  have.  In 
other  cities  plan.s  are  now  being  made  for 
bringlnj  about  certain  improvements.  In 
"he  main,  the  smaller  markets  and  smaller 
cities  can  lead  the  way,  since  they  are  not 
confronted  with  all  thp  iK.tcIes  that  lie  in 
the  path  of  market  in.;:i(,  >:nent  in  large 
cities  Probably  rjie  grt  at  s-  .'Single  obstacle 
to  market  improvemeiii.  especlaily  in  the 
larger  cities,  is  th«'  divergent  interests  within 
the  marketing  groups  ti  1»  s  a  very  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  a  ;■  tsalers  within  a 
market  are  agreeable  to  the  construction  of 
new  facilities,  a  different  location,  and  so 
forth,  little  can  be  done  by  only  a  part  of  the 
market  interests  because  of  the  costs  and 
risks  involved. 

It  has  been  proposed  by  various  gro\ips 
from  time  to  tinne  that  Pedei-al  moneys 
should  be  made  available  through  loans  or 
grants,  or  both,  fcr  the  construction  of  new 
market  facilities  In  connection  with  public- 
works  programs  In  fact  at  the  present 
time  the  Federal  ^Vorks  Agency  is  authorized 
to  make  loans  to  States,  cities,  and  munici- 
palities for  the  purpose  of  planning  public 
Improvements,  and  it  is  my  vmderstanding 
that  some  cities  seeking  to  improve  market- 
ing facilities  have  obtained  loans  for  such 
purposes.  In  that  connection.  I  would  like 
to  make  this  observation — we  should  care- 
fully consider  establishing  some  method  or 
means  whereby  the  plans  of  such  markets 
can  be  carefully  examined  and  integrated 
Into  a  unified  national  marketing  system  be- 
fore making  largo  sums  of  Federal  moneys 
available  for  the  erection  of  marketing  facili- 
ties. Otherwise  '*'e  might  actually  burden 
rather  than  improve  the  marketing  system 
through  the  construction  of  improper  facili- 
ties which  would  require  the  industry  to 
meet  high  fixed  costs. 

At  the  outset  I  told  you  that  I  was  neither 
a  crystal  gazer  nor  a  long-term  prophet,  but 
I  do  want  to  make  one  phophecy.  Whether 
we  have  Improved  marketing  facilities  at 
terminal  markets  EJid  the  savings  which  it  is 
estimated  would  flow  therefrom  depends 
largely  upon  the  w;Uingness  of  those  eugiiged 
In  marketing  to  work  and  act  together  as  a 
united  group  for  tl-ie  benefit  of  the  Industry 
as  a  whole.  In  my  opiniuis.  '.:.•■  lailiu'e  of 
these  nip.rketing  interests  lo  '..xk-.-  \he  action 
v.:..t!i  .>■  i'.dmitted  y  needed  J.  ••.  >  aot  mean 
th..:  .i:.;k  .  iveineiiL:.  in  the  n-..u  .k.'iing  proc- 
» .-v-t  -  A.U  !n  :  bt'  forthcomii.i;  1  c.i  not  want 
you  to  misconstrue  that  statement  or  infer 
it  as  a  threat  of  lei;i£latiou.    For  that  is  not 


the  case.     What  I  have   in  mind  Is  simply 
this;  we  have  seen  the  growth  and  establish- 
ment  of   two   methods   of   marketiiog   today 
which  make  little  or  no  use  of  the  so-called 
terminal  markets.    I  refer  to  what  Is  known 
as    the    chain -store-warehouse    method    and 
the  service-wholesaler  method.     The  former 
is  the   more   familiar  of   the   two   and   pro- 
vides for  the  integration  of  the  assembling, 
distribution,  and  retailing  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  whether  we  like  chiiin  stores  or 
not.  the  Inovations  and  improvements  which 
they  Inaugurated  are  certain  to  continue.  In 
this  connection   it  should  be  observed  that 
the    Department    of    Agriculture    estimated 
that  for  1939  the  average  margin  lor  retail 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  for  chain  stores 
was  25  p>ercent  as  compared  to  32.5  percent 
for  the  independents,   and   tha:   the  chain- 
store  warehoioses  took  a  margin  of  8  percent 
as  compared  to  12.5  percent  for  wholesale  re- 
ceivers and  jobbers.     Those  figtires  are  esti- 
mates and  probably  are  subject  to  many  ad- 
justments.     Nevertheless,    it    Is   the   popular 
conception    that    the    method    employed    by 
chain  stores  has  brought  about  a  reduction 
in   marketing   margins.     The  s<>rvice-whole- 
saler  method  which  is  being  utilized  at  cer- 
tain points  in  the  Midwest  comiDines  the  re- 
ceiver-wholesaler-jobber functicus  and  uses 
chain-store-warehouse    methods    to    receive, 
handle,  and  distribute  from  a  single  ware- 
hoiise  the  supplies  needed  by  rutail  outlets. 
In  each  instance  the  terminal  laarket  is  al- 
most   completely    circumvented.     In    other 
words,  its  the  old  story — if  old  ways  of  doing 
things  are  not  improved,  new  taethods  will 
be  found.     Terminal  markets,  I  believe,  will 
be  comjjelled  to  modernize  or  go  into  com- 
petitive oblivion. 

I  am  convinced  that  any  group  can  main- 
tain its  rightful  position  in  the  marketing 
system  if  it  is  continually  trying  to  improve 
its  services  and  does  not  rest  upoa  its  laurels. 
The  fruit  and  vegetable  industn'  is  your  In- 
dustry, therefore,  its  problems  are  your  pro- 
blems. The  decision  as  to  whether  there  is 
anything  to  be  gained  by  exploring  the  possi- 
bilities of  improving  the  marketing  system 
Is  yours  as  well  as  mine.  The  Improvement 
of  our  system  for  distributing  farm  products 
is  a  matter  which  rises  above  lo<al  or  selfish 
considerations  or  partisan  politics.  We  must 
not  confess  our  Inability  to  grapple  with  this 
problem  which  in  the  evolution  of  time  has 
come  to  challenge  ^ur  genius. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNn:ED  STATES 

Friday.  December  14  (leqislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29) ,  1945 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoj^d  the  cita- 
tion to  accompany  the  award  of  the 
Medal  for  Merit  to  Ralph  K.  Davies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Crr.^TION     TO     ACCOMP.^NT     THt     AWARD    OF     THE 
MEDAL   FOR   MERIT   TO   RALPH    K.   DAVIES 

Ralph  K.  Davies.  for  exceptionally  meri- 
torious conduct  In  the  performance  of  out- 
standing services  to  the  United  States.  As 
Deputy  Petroleum  Administrator,  Mr.  Davies 
organized  and  directed  the  unique  Govern- 
ment-industry combination  thst  achieved 
one  of  the  outstanding  victories  of  the  war — 


the  assurance  of  petroleum  for  every  military 
and  essen_gal  civilian  need  of  the  United 
Nations.  Under  his  guidance,  this  unprece- 
dented pattnershtp  furnished  the  United 
Nations  witih  their  most  vital  and  most  used 
munition.  jAs  r  member  of  the  Presidents 
Commltteeon  Oil.  Mi,  Davies  played  a  lead- 
ing part  u»  formulating  and  negotiating  an 
internatioijal  oil  agreement,  executed  by  of- 
ficials of  tl^  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
To  these  high  duties  Ur.  Davies  brought 
profound  o|l  knowledge,  an  incisive  intellect, 
rare  vision.; the  quiet  power  of  a  gifted  organ- 
izer and  executive,  the  courageous  devotion 
of  a  man  c  laracterized  by  unflinching  deter- 
mination, fnd  a  deep  sense  of  public  service. 

Harry  S.  Tbuman. 


Resignation  of  Gen.  Patrick  J.  Hurley 
and  tile  Sabotage  of  Our  Foreign 
Policy  in  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

j        or  BtASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  14,  1945 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachusett.<!.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Jimder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing r€*x)rt  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affaf-s: 

The  Con^ittee  oil  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom 
was  referr^  the  resolution  (H.  Res,  443)  re- 
questing the  Secretary  of  State  to  give  In- 
formation jregarding  the  resignation  of  Gen. 
Patrick  J.,Htirley  and  the  sabotage  of  our 
foreign  pcflcy  In  China,  having  considered 
the  same,  'report  adversely  thereon  without 
amendment  and  recommend  t'  the  ireso- 
lution  do  tot  pass. 

For  the  Information  of  the  House,  there  Is 
Included  iti  this  report  the  following  com- 
municatlo|i  from  the  Department  of  State: 

Department  or  State. 
i  Washington,  December  8.  1945. 
The  Honorable  Sol  Bloom, 

House  of  Representatir>es. 

Deah  Mr.  Bloom:  I  have  received  your  let- 
ter of  December  1  enclosing  House  Resolu- 
tion 443,  wlhich  has  been  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Rogers  of  Massachusetts  rnd  re- 
ferred to  5«3Ur  committee. 

I  have  Ufa  information  relative  to  sabotage 
of  our  foreign  policy  in  China.  I  enclose  a 
copy  of  mil  statement  made  yesterday  before 
the  Senata  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
upon  that  subject.  That  statement  also 
refers  to  t|he  resignation  of  Gen.  Patrick  J. 
Hurley,  as  i Ambassador  to  China,  referred  to 
in  the  res<)lutlon.  I  enclose  also,  as  bearing 
upon  that;  matter,  a  copy  of  the  statement 
made  by  tpe  Department  at  the  time  of  his 
resignation,  a  copy  of  General  Hurleys  let- 
ter of  resirnatlon,  and  a  copy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's  reply  thereto. 


Sine  erely  yours. 


jAMrs  P.  BTRNBS. 


Statement  or  the  Secretary  of  State  Before 
the  SenUte  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. Dlr^MBER  7,  1945 

During  <he  war  the  Immediate  goal  of  the 
United  States  in  China  was  to  promote  a 
military  tinion  of  the  several  political  fac- 
tions in  order  to  bring  their  combined  power 
to  bear  upon  our  common  enemy — Japan. 
Our  longef-range  goal,  then  as  nov,  and  a 
goal  of  at  least  equal  importance,  is  the 
developme  it  oX  a  strong,  united,  and  demo- 
cratic China. 
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To  achieve  this  longer-range  goal,  it  Is 
essential  that  the  Central  Government  of 
China,  as  well  as  the  various  dissident  ele- 
ments, approach  the  settlement  of  their  dif- 
ferences with  a  genuine  will!  igness  to  com- 
promise. We  believe,  as  we  have  long  be- 
lieved and  consistently  demonstrated,  that 
the  government  of  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  affords  the  most  s*tisfactory  base 
for  a  developing  democracy  But  we  also 
believe  that  it  must  be  broad  med  to  Include 
the  representatives  of  those  large  and  well- 
organized  groups  who  are  new  without  any 
voice  in  the  government  of  China. 

Th*8  problem  Is  not  an  efsy  one.  It  re- 
quires tact  and  discretion,  p;itlence  and  re- 
straint. It  will  not  be  sohed  by  slogans. 
Its  solution  depends  primarily  upon  the  good 
will  of  the  Chinese  leaders  ihemselvfes.  To 
the  extent  that  our  Influence  is  a  factor, 
success  will  depend  upon  cur  capacity  to 
exercise  that  Influence  in  the  light  of  shift- 
ing conditions  In  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
concessions  by  the  Central  Ciovernment.  by 
the  so-called  Communists,  and  by  the  other 
factions. 

If  I  understand  correctly  what  Ambassa- 
dor Hurley  has  stated  to  me,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  press  and  to  his  committee, 
he  entertains  no  dlsagreemem.  with  this  con- 
ception of  our  policy.  Moreover,  he  has  In- 
dicated to  me  and  to  this  committee  that  he 
has  been  unfailingly  supported  by  two  Presi- 
dents and  three  Secretaries  of  State  In  his 
efforts  to  execute  this  policy 

He  does  object,  however,  to  what  he  as- 
serts has  been  a  failure  or  refusal  to  make 
this  policy  public. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  now.  because  of  Its 
bearing  upon  this  point  and  upon  other  mat- 
ters which  I  shall  come  to  In  a  moment,  that 
1  am  not  familiar  with  every  soeech  and  press 
release  and  letter  of  my  lm;nediate  prede- 
cessors as  Secretary  of  State,  nor  with  every 
Incident  that  has  occurred  in  recent  years 
among  ofHrers  of  the  State  Department  in 
China  or  elsewhere.  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  examine  these  records,  nor  am 
I  likely  to  have  It  In  the  near  future. 

Nevertheless.  I  submit  that  the  broad  out- 
lines of  our  policy  In  China  have  never  been 
hidden  or  difficult  to  recognise.  The  phase 
of  that  policy  upon  which  Ambassador  Hur- 
ley has  placed  the  greatest  emphasis  Is  our 
support  of  the  National  Government  of  Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Of  all  the  phases  of  our  pcUcy  In  the  Par 
East,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  clearest 
and  most  obvious.  We  fomally  recognize 
only  the  National  Government.  Our  Am- 
bassador is  an  ambassador  to  the  National 
Government.  Our  war  supplies  and  financial 
assistance  have  been  delivered  only  to  the 
National  Government.  At  the  Cairo  Confer- 
ence It  was  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
who  represented  China.  At  San  Francisco  it 
was  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  National 
Government  who  signed  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  was  the  National  Gov- 
ernment which  ratified  the  Charter.  It  Is 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment who  sits  in  the  Couicil  of  Foreign 
Ministers. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  ncces^aiy  presence  of 
our  troops  in  China  has  been  a  source  of 
understandable  concern  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. As  a  result,  the  subject  has  been  raised 
frequently  at  my  meetings  with  the  press. 
I  have  made  it  very  clear  that  our  troops  are 
in  China  for  the  sole  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  surrender  of  large  numbers  of  Japanese 
troops  to  the  armies  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment In  compliance  with  the  order  of  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander. 

These  are  a  few  among  many  public  evi- 
dences of  our  recognition  of  the  government 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  the  :egltlmate  Gov- 
ernment of  China.  In  the  face  of  them,  and 
In  the  light  of  the  admittedly  consistent  sup- 
port of  this  policy  by  Presidents  Roosevelt 
and  Truman  and  Secretaries  Htill,  Stettinlus, 


and  myself.  It  Is  difficult  to  understand  Am- 
bassador Hurley's  Intimation  that  his  failure 
to  achieve  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  China's 
Internal  division  resulted  from  the  absence 
of  a  public  expression  of  our  policy. 

General  Hurley's  statements  before  this 
committee  require  me  to  add  a  few  words 
concerning  what  he  has  Indicated  to  be  a  re- 
fusal by  me  and  by  the  President  to  grant 
his  request  for  such  a  public  statement.  The 
pressure  of  time  has  teen  so  great  that  I  am 
unable  to  make  a  categorical  statement  at 
the  moment,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have 
not  been  informed  of  any  written  document 
In  the  possession  of  the  Department  of  State 
in  which  the  Ambassador  has  made  such 
a  request. 

I  can  state  categorically  that  he  has  never 
made  such  a  request  In  conversation  with 
me.  Moreover,  I  was  present  at  one  of  the 
two  conversations  he  has  had  with  the  Presi- 
dent since  his  return  in  September.  I  did  not 
hear  him  make  such  a  request  at  that  time. 
Since  the  Ambassador's  testimony  here,  I 
have  asked  the  President  whether.  In  his 
recollection,  Ambassador  Hurley  has  ever  re- 
quested him,  orally  or  in  writing,  to  Issue  a 
public  statement  of  our  policy  In  China.  He 
docs  not  recall  such  a  request. 

My  recent  letter  to  Representative  Ander- 
son of  California,  to  which  Ambassador  Hur- 
ley has  referred  with  approval,  was  In  re- 
sponse to  a  letter  of  Inquiry  from  the  Con- 
gressman, When  a  Member  of  Congress  re- 
quests an  explanation  of  some  aspect  of  our 
foreign  policy,  I  take  it  as  a  matter,  of  course, 
that  the  request  should  be  answered.  But  In 
the  absence  of  such  specific  Inquiries.  I  have 
thought  It  necessary  to  give  public  expression 
to  our  foreign  policy  only  as  occasion  may 
demand. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  It  Is  not  my  Intention 
to  attempt  to  Interpret  and  explain  every 
event  of  large  or  small  importance  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  foreign  policy  In  China 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  in  recent  years. 
I  feel,  however,  that  In  fairness  to  the  loyal, 
Intelligent,  and  hard-working  men  of  our 
foreign  service,  and  In  fairness  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  State,  generally, 
I  am  compelled  to  discuss  briefly  certain 
charges  which  Ambassador  Hurley  has  made. 
The  foreign-service  officers  are  nonpolltical 
Government  employees,  selected  through 
competitive  examinations.  They  have  long 
labored  earnestly  and  with  too  little  public 
recognition  to  uphold  abroad  our  national 
Interests.  My  own  experience  with  them  has 
given  me  a  high  regard  for  their  ability, 
integrity,  and  loyalty. 

I  do  not  know  George  Atcheson  or  John 
Service.  But  because  of  the  special  criti- 
cism to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
by  the  Ambassador.  I  have  obtained  and  read 
Mr.  Atcheson's  telegram  of  February  28,  1945, 
and  Mr.  Service's  memorandum  of  October 
10,  1944.  These  are  the  documents  upon 
which  the  Ambassador  appears  to  rely  most 
strongly  for  support  of  his  charge  that  these 
two  officers  sought  to  prevent  the  accom^ 
pllshment  of  the  objectives  of  United  States 
policy  In  China. 

The  propriety  of  Mr.  Atcheson's  telegram 
can  be  determined  only  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  events  In  China  which  pre- 
ceded It.  Like  Ambassador  Gauss  before 
him.  Ambassador  Hurley  had  been  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  achieve  unity,  not  only 
between  the  Central  Government  and  the 
so-called  Communists,  but  between  the  Cen- 
tral Government  and  the  other  dissident  ele- 
ments In  China  as  well.  At  the  time  Am- 
bassador Hurley  left  Chungking  for  a  visit 
to  Washington  on  February  19,  1945,  I  am 
advised  that  the  negotiations  between  the 
Central  Government  and  the  Communists 
appeared  to  have  broken  down. 

When  Ambassadcr  Hurley  departed  from 
the  Embassy  at  Chungking,  Mr.  Atcheson, 
as  counselor,  automatically  assumed  charge 
of  the  Embassy's  affiairs.    On  February  28, 


9  days  after  the  Ambassador's  departure 
from  Chungking  and  3  days  before  his  ar- 
rival In  Washington,  according  to  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Department,  Mr.  Atcheson  sent 
his  telegram.  It  contained  a  broad  and 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  situation  In  China 
as  It  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  the 
shifting  circumstances  of  the  moment.  It 
concluded  with  the  recommendation  that 
these  shifting  circumstances  required  a  re- 
adjustment of  our  Immediate  strategy. 

In  his  telegram,  Mr.  Atcheson  distinctly 
stated  that  "a  favorable  opportunity  for 
discussion  of  this  subject  should  be  given  by 
the  presence  of  General  Wedemeyer  as  well 
as  General  Hvrley  In  Washington  " 

The  officer  In  charge  of  an  American  mis- 
sion in  a  foreign  country  bears  the  responsi- 
bility for  full  and  accurate  reporting  of  the 
factors  and  events  which  are  necessary  to 
the  Intelligent  formulation  and  execution  of 
United  States  foreign  policy.  He  is  further 
responsible  for  the  submission  from  time  to 
time  of  recommendations  with  respect  to 
this  policy.  If  his  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions are  to  be  useful.  It  Is  clear  that  they 
must  reflect  his  free  and  honest  judgment. 

In  the  Case  of  an  ambassador,  these  con- 
siderations have  always  been  taken  for 
granted.  They  have  been  taken  equally  for 
granted  In  the  case  of  the  officer  who  as- 
sumes charge  during  the  absence  of  the  Am- 
bassador from  the  Embassy.  Since  Septem- 
ber, for  example,  we  have  relied  upon  the 
reports  of  the  ranking  official  of  the  Embassy 
In  China. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Mr.  Atche- 
son failed  in  any  way  to  observe  the  letter 
or  the  spirit  of  these  rules  and  traditions. 
His  telegram  of  February  28  was  a  full  and 
free  report  of  the  current  situation  in  China 
as  h.;  saw  it.  His  recommendation  was  an 
honest  effort  to  assist  the  I>epartment  of 
Stat  in  the  formulation  of  its  future  policy 
In  China.  There  Is  nothing  to  Indicate  that 
he  sought  to  circumvent  his  superior  In 
making  this  report  and  recommendation. 
On  the  contrary  the  telegram  expwessly  sug- 
gested that  this  was  a  matter  upon  which 
the  views  of  Ambassador  Hurley  should  be 
sought  by  the  Department  in  Wa5hington. 
The  specific  action  of  John  Service  to 
which  Ambassador  Hurley  referred  In  his 
conversation  with  me  was  the  preparation  of 
a  memorandum  on  October  10.  1944.  I  have 
also  read  this  memorandum  with  care. 

Before  I  turn  to  its  contents.  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  a  few  facts,  as  they  have  been 
presented  to  me.  At  the  time  this  memoran- 
dum was  prepared  by  Mr.  Service,  he  was 
not  attached  to  the  Embassy  at  Chungking. 
Although  he  retained  his  status  as  a  foreign- 
service  officer,  he  was  attached  to  the  staff 
of  General  Stllwell.  as  a  political  observer  In 
Yunan.  He  was  at  the  time  administratively 
responsible  to  General  Stllwell  and  not  to 
the  Embassy. 

Ambassador  Hurley,  as  of  that  date,  was 
In  China  as  the  personal  representative  of 
the  President,  with  the  rank  of  ambassador; 
but  he  was  not  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  China.  He  was  not  In  charge  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  In  Chungking. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  anything  Mr.  Service  wrote  consti- 
tuted Insubordination  to  Ambassador  Hurley. 
The  memorandum  Itself  embodied  recom- 
mendations for  a  basic  change  In  United 
States  policy  toward  the  Central  Government 
of  China.  It  was  written  In  forceful  lan- 
guage and  the  conclusions  which  it  drew 
were  rather  drastic. 

it  was  addressed  to  General  Stilwell.  It 
was  also  routed  to  the  Embassy  in  Chung* 
king.  The  Embassy  forwarded  It  to  the  De- 
partment without  endorsing  its  conclusions, 
but  with  a  noncommittal  covering  memo- 
randum indicating  that  It  represented  the 
views  of  a  single  political  observer. 

When  the  memorandum  reached  the  De- 
partment of  State  it  was  sent  to  the  Division 
of  Chinese  Affairs.    Before  it  was  circulated 
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further,  the  Division  of  Chinese  Affairs  at- 
tached another  covering;  memorandum  ctat- 
Ing  decisively  that  jilthoush  Its  contents 
were  Informative,  many  of  Its  conclusions, 
which  were  specifically  enumerated,  were 
regarded  as  incorrect. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  at  greater 
length  upon  the  two  documents.  In  my 
opinion,  based  upon  the  Information  which 
has  thus  far  been  presented  to  me.  there  Is 
nothmg  in  them  to  svpport  the  charge  that 
either  Mr.  Atcheson  or  Mr.  Service  was  guilty 
of  the  slightest  disloyalty  to  his  superior 
offlcers. 

What  It  amounts  to  Is  that  within  proper 
channels  they  exprei»ed  to  those  under 
whom  they  served  certain  views  which  dif- 
fered to  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  the 
policies  of  the  Government  as  then  defined. 
Of  course,  it  Is  the  duty  of  every  officer  of 
the  United  States  to  abide  by  and  to  ad- 
minister the  declared  policy  of  his  Govern- 
ment. But  conditions  change,  and  often 
change  quickly  in  the  affairs  of  governments. 
Whenever  an  ofQcial  honestly  believes  that 
changed  conditions  require  it.  he  should  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  views  to  his  superior 
offlcers. 

The  other  complaint  of  Ambassador  Hur- 
ley is  that  some  official  or  er..:  f>  did  not 
merely  express  a  different  vu  v  to  .ms  supe- 
rior olHcer  but  advised  somC'  r.»  .i.-^sociated 
with  the  Communist  forrps  ih:'.-  The  Am- 
bassador did  not  accural!  .V  rp;.  rpsent  United 
States  policy.  For  such  action  there  would 
be  no  excuse.  I  would  be  the  first  to  con- 
demn it  and  to  dismiss  the  person  guilty 
of  it.  But  Ambassador  Hurley  has  not  fur- 
nished e,  nor  do  I  ur.d'>v  rrii.d  that  he  has 
furnished  this  commute  a:.v  specific  evi- 
dence to  provp  t;....'  ;.::v  eir.pl  v.p  was  guilty 
of  such  conduct.  M'--.;  wh  have  rendered 
loyal  service  to  the  O  vr-rt.ment  cannot  be 
dismissed  and  their  retnitations  ought  not  to 
be  destroyed  on  the  b.asis  of  suspicions  enter- 
t..:'i(M!  V  V  ,!.v  indlvidua!  I  shotild  be  pro- 
fov;:.::i;v  i.:.!.,ippv  to  lenrn  that  any  officer  of 
th^'  Dt  r:irn-.*'iu  of  State,  within  or  without 
the  :oreig::  service,  might  feel  bound  to  re- 
frain from  submitting  through  proper  chan- 
nels an  honest  report  or  recommendation  for 
fear  of  offending  me  or  anyone  else  in  the 
Department.  If  that  day  should  arrive.  I  will 
have  lost  the  very  essence  of  the  assistance 
and  guldai:  e  i  rff!):;"  '  :  ".f  successful  dis- 
charge  ol    '..•     i.r.i.v    .-,-;.« •;..-.b::;t:es    of   my 


"":  t  -  cretary  was  surprised  at  the  news  re- 
lease by  Ambassador  Hurley  that  he  had  sub- 
mitted a  letter  of  resignation. 

When  the  Ambassador  returned  from  China 
hf<  *nld  the  Secretary  that  because  of  his 
;  ,\  'h  he  wished  to  resign,  but  later  advised 
t.'.e  President  and  the  Secretary  that  he  would 
return  to  China  after  taking  a  rest.  That 
w".--  on  October  9. 

M  nday  morning  Ambassador  Hurley  called 
to  see  the  Secretary  and  presented  a  letter 
of  resignation,  addressed  to  the  President, 
setting  forth  the  ."Statements  contained  In  the 
news  release.  The  Secretary  advised  him  of 
the  serious  situation  existing  In  China  and 
tireed  him,  instead  of  resigning,  to  promptly 
rv'  ■■•■r.   *      China. 

T;;e  Ambassador  returned  In  the  afternoon 
and.  after  again  discussing  the  situation  In 
China,  .i^ri^ed  to  return  to  his  post.  He  said, 
howp\<':  'i:.,t  he  had  an  engagement  en 
Wi  rir.esday  to  make  n  speech  before  the  Na- 
t;  ■  :'.  Fress  Club  and  would  prefer  not  to 
ie.r  -  b  :f  re  that  time.  The  Secretary  told 
the  Ambassador  that  would  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  Secretary  then  advised  the  Prc?- 
!rient  thnr  the  Ambassador  would  promptly 
mu;:;    :.-.   .^i;-;  post. 

N    v^-,.    :k  28.  1945. 

Or    tut:  L'.ViTii)  cT\.i^ 
I  r:.T  -:  ::;  \r.e  <r-r^rary  of  State). 
Mv  Ut;  K  Mr    P.-;lv&;dln r :  I  hereby  resign  as 
Ambassador   to  China. 


In  tendering  my  resignation,  I  wisli  you  to 
know  that  I  am  In  agreement  with  the  for- 
eign policy  outlined  by  you  in  yoaT  recent 
Navy  Day  address, 

I  am  grateful  to  both  you  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  support  you  have  given  me. 
and  for  your  kind  offer  In  requesting  me  to 
return  to  China  as  Ambassador. 

In  one  capacity  or  another  I  have  been  on 
the  perimeter  of  America's  Influence  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  During  the  war  I  have 
served  In  Java,  Australia,  New  Z3aland.  and 
generally  In  the  southwest  Pacific;  In  Egypt, 
Palestine,  the  Lebanon.  Syria,  Trans-Jordan, 
Iraq.  Saudi  Arabia,  Iran.  Russia.  Afghanistan, 
India  Ceylon.  Burma,  and  China.  Of  all  of 
the  assignments  China  was  the  most  Intricate 
and  the  most  difficult.  It  Is  a  source  of  grati- 
fication to  me  that  In  all  my  missions  I  had 
the  support  of  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary 
Hull.  Secretary  Stettinlus,  yourself,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  Secretary  Byrnes. 

In  the  higher  echelon  of  our  pwllcy- making 
officials  American  objectives  were  nearly  al- 
ways clearly  defined.  The  astonishing  fea- 
ture of  our  foreign  policy  Is  the  wde  dis- 
crepancy between  our  announced  policies  and 
our  conduct  of  International  relations.  For 
Instances,  we  began  the  war  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  democ- 
racy as  our  goal.  Our  a.ssociates  In  r;he  war 
at  that  time  gave  eloquent  lip  service  to  the 
principles  of  democracy.  We  finished  the 
war  In  the  Far  East  furnishing  lerd-lease 
supplies  and  using  all  our  reputation  to  un- 
dermine democracy  and  bolster  Imperialism 
and  communism.  Inasmuch  as  I  am  in 
agreement  with  you  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  our  foreign  policy  I  think  I  owe  It 
to  you  as  well  as  to  the  country  to  point  out 
the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  American 
foreign  policy  In  reaching  the  objectives  for 
which  we  said  we  were  fighting  the  war,  I 
will  confine  my  remarks  In  this  letter  to  Asia, 
although  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  will  be 
at  your  service  in  discussing  frankly  other 
phases  of  our  international  relations. 

I  was  assigned  to  China  at  a  time  when 
statesmen  were  openly  predicting  the  collapse 
of  the  National  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  and  the  disintegration  of  the  Chi- 
nese Army.  I  was  directed  by  President 
Roosevelt  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  k»ep  the  Chinese  Army  in  the 
war.  Prom  both  a  strategical  and  diplomatic 
vlewjKJlnt  the  foregoing  constituted  oin-  chief 
objective.  The  next  in  Importance  was  the 
directive  to  harm.oni2»  the  relations  between 
the  Chinese  and  American  military  establish- 
ments and  between  the  American  Embassy  in 
Chungkl'-g  and  the  Chinese  Government.  It 
will  readily  appear  that  the  former  objective 
could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  secondary  objective  as  a 
condition  precedent.  Both  of  these  objectives 
were  accomplished.  While  these  objectives 
had  the  support  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  it  is  no  secret  that  the 
American  policy  in  China  did  not  have  the 
support  of  all  the  career  men  In  the  State  De- 
partment. The  professional  foreign-service 
men  sided  with  the  Chinese  Communist 
armed  party  and  the  Imperialist  bloc  of  na- 
tions whose  policy  it  was  to  keep  China  di- 
vided against  herself.  Our  professional  diplo- 
mats continuously  advised  the  Communists 
that  my  efforts  in  preventing  the  collapse  of 
the  National  Government  did  not  represent 
the  policy  of  the  United  States.  These  same 
professionals  openly  advised  the  Conununlst 
armed  party  to  decline  unification  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Army  with  the  National 
Army  unless  the  Chinese  Commimlsts  were 
given  control. 

Despite  these  handicaps  we  did  make  prog- 
ress toward  unification  of  the  armed  forces 
of  China,  We  did  prevent  civil  war  between 
the  rival  factions,  at  least  until  after  I  had 
left  China.  We  did  bring  the  leaders  of  the 
rival  parties  together  for  peaceful  discussions. 
Throughout  this  period  the  chief  opposition 
to  the  accomplishment  of  our  mission  came 


from  the  Anjerican  career  diplomats  In  the 
Embassy  at  Cbung'ting  «"id  In  the  Chinese 
and  Far  Eastern  Dlvlaions  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

I  requested  the  relief  of  the  career  men 
who  were  opposing  the  American  policy  In 
the  Chinese  theater  of  war.  These  profes- 
sional diplomats  were  returned  to  Washing- 
ton and  plac#d  in  the  Chinese  and  Far  East- 
ern Divisions,  of  the  State  Department  as  my 
supervisors.  iSome  of  these  same  career  men 
whom  I  relierved  have  been  assigned  as  ad- 
visers to  tha  supreme  commander  in  Asia. 
In  such  positions  most  of  them  have  con- 
tinued to  si4e  with  the  Communist  armed 
party  and  at  times  with  the  Imperialist  bloc 
against  American  policy.  This,  Mr.  President, 
is  an  outline  of  one  of  the  reasons  why  Amer- 
ican foreign  folicy  announced  by  the  highest 
authority  is  tendered  ineffective  by  another 
section  of  difilomatic  officials. 

The  weakness  of  American  foreign  policy 
has  backed  u^  into  two  World  Wars.  We  had 
no  part  In  shaping  the  conditions  that 
brought  abotpt  these  two  wars.  There  is  a 
third  world  war  In  the  making.  In  diplo- 
macy today  \fe  are  permitting  ourselves  to  be 
sucked  into  t  power  bloc  on  the  side  of  co- 
lonial lmperjali£m  against  Communist  Im- 
perialism. I  am  opposed  to  both.  I  still 
favor  democracy  and  free  enterprise. 

Our  announced  policy  In  the  First  World 
War  was  to  aiake  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy. That  slogan  was  elaborated  for  the 
Second  World  War  by  a  definite  statement  of 
principles  In  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
Iran  Declaration.  We  won  both  wars,  but  In 
both  Instances  we  failed  to  establish  the 
principles  fof  which  we  alleged  we  were  fight- 
ing. Amerioa's  foreign-policy  officials  have 
always  been  divided  against  themselves.  Con- 
sequently we  have-always  been  a  prey  to  the 
nations  that  give  lip  service  to  our  ideals  and 
principles  la  order  to  obtain  otir  material 
support.  Tht  war  that  is  now  in  the  making 
is  not  even  intended  to  defend  or  establish 
democratic  ideals.  Instead  of  putting  our 
weight  behind  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions we  have  been  definitely  supporting  the 
imperialist  bloc.  At  the  same  time  a  con- 
siderable section  of  our  State  Department  is 
endeavoring  to  support  communism  generally 
as  well  as  specifically  in  China. 

The  hydra«-headed  direction  and  conf vision 
of  oiu-  foreign  policy  in  Washington  during 
the  late  war  Is  chargeable  to  the  weakness 
of  our  foreigti  service.  If  our  foreign  service 
had  been  capable  of  understanding  and  sym- 
pathetic effectuation  of  our  announced  war 
alms,  it  would  not  have  failed  so  completely 
to  couple  o^ir  logistical  strength  with  our 
foreign  policy  to  obtain  commitments  to 
the  principles  for  which  we  claimed  to  be 
fighting  from  the  nations  to  which  we  gave 
the  strength;  of  ovir  productivity  and  man- 
power 

I  am  purijosely  omitting  from  this  short 
paper  a  disciission  of  my  negotiations  with 
Britain  and  |lussla  for  the  recognition  of  the 
territorial  lategrlty  and  independent  sover- 
eignty of  Cljina  and  the  procurement  from 
both  of  thesflj  nations  of  an  ap-eement  to  sup- 
port the  aspirations  of  the  Chinese  people  to 
establish  f or  ^themselves  a  free,  united,  demo- 
cratic government.  These  negotiations,  as 
you  know,  f/ere  successful  and,  so  far  as 
Russia  is  concerned,  was  solemnized  In  a 
treaty  and  e|:change  of  letters. 

A  democrg|cy  must  live  on  iU  intelligence 
and  its  integj-ity  and  Its  courage.  The  people 
of  a  democracy  should  be  given  aU  the  facts 
to  enable  tliem  to  form  correct  opinions. 
The  discrepancy  between  American  foreign 
policy  as  antounced  In  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  the  Irani  Declaration  and  in  your  recent 
Navy  Day  adidress,  and  as  carried  into  «ffect 
may  be  attributed  in  large  measure  to  the 
secrecy  which  has  shrouded  the  actions  of 
the  State  Department.  All  too  frequently 
informatior  ;concerning  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations  leaks  out  to  the  public  in 
distorted,  ga-bled,  or  partial  form.    The  re- 
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suit  Is  that  the  American  people  have  too 
little  basic  information  to  Judge  the  extent 
to  which  their  State  Department  correctly 
Interprets  and  administers  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  Nation. 

During  the  war  we  had  to  maintain  se- 
crecy to  prevent  giving  aid  to  the  enemy. 
I  grant  that  sometimes  during  the  war  we 
had  to  be  expedient.  Now  we  should  en- 
deavor to  be  right.  I  raise  this  issut  because 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  at  this  particular 
juncture  In  our  history  an  Informed  public 
opinion  would  do  much  to  give  intelligent 
direction  and  Implementation  to  oxu"  Inter- 
national objectives. 

With  special  reference  to  China  and  the 
other  nations  where  I  have  served  in  the 
last  4  years,  the  blessings  of  facttial  pub- 
licity would  be  manifold.  Now  that  the  war 
is  over  I  am  willing  chat  all  my  reports  be 
made  public,  together  with  the  repots  made 
by  those  officials  In  the  lorelgn  serice  who 
have  differed  with  the  promulgated  American 
policy. 

Our  true  position  in  China  is  misunder- 
stood abroad  because  of  this  confusion  of 
policy  within  our  own  Government.  This 
situation  suggests  the  need  for  a  complete 
reorganization  of  our  policy-making  machin- 
ery, beginning  at  the  lower  official  levels. 
No  International  poUc  can  succeed  without 
loyal  and  Intelligent  Implementatlt  n.  Be- 
cause of  the  confusion  in  our  own  nterna- 
tional  policy,  make  no  mistake,  M;.  Presi- 
dent, America  has  been  excluded  ei:onomi- 
cally  from  every  part  of  the  world  controlled 
by  colonial  imperialism  and  Communist  im- 
perialism. America's  economic  strength  has 
been  used  all  over  the  world  to  defeat  Ameri- 
can policies  and  Interests.  This  is  charge- 
able t  .  a  weak  American  foreign  ser^  ice. 

I  wifh  to  absolve  from  this  general  Indict- 
ment some  of  our  career  men.  Some  of  them 
are  very  admirable  and  well-equippe<l  public 
servants  who  have  fought  In  the  State  De- 
partment and  in  other  countries  agalrst  over- 
whelming odds  to  advance  American  ideals 
and  Interests. 

America's  economic  and  diplomatic  policies 
should  be  coordinated.  America's  strength 
should  not  be  allied  with  any  predatoiy  ideol- 
ogy 

America  should  support  the  amendment  or 
revision  of  the  San  Francisco  United  Nations 
Charter  to  make  It  democratic.  Our  strength 
should  be  used  to  uphold  the  declslot  s  of  the 
United  Nations  rather  than  to  6upp><Jrt  con- 
flicting ideologies  or  war-making  powjr  blocs. 
Respectfully, 

Patrick  J.  H-jrlet. 

The  Honorable  Patrick  J.  Hurley, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr   Amba£s.\dob:  I  have  your  letter  of 
November  26.  tendering  your  resignation  as 
Ambassador  to  China,  which  you  ftrwarded 
to  me  through  the  Secretary  of  Stat;.    I  am 
grateful  to  you  for  the  service  which  you  have 
rendered  In  this  important  and  diffic  Jit  post. 
I  regret  that  you  feel  unable  to  continue, 
and,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  your  de- 
sires, accept  your  resignation. 
■Very  sincerely  yours, 

Harry  S.  TBUatAN. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHtTSETTC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  14.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 


1  include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Daily  Evening  Item  of  Lynn,  Mass.: 

FOECOTTEN  MEN? 

A  few  brief  months  ago.  newspaper  writ- 
ers, commentators  and  public  officials  were 
proudly  proclaiming  that  Okinawa  would  live 
in  the  grateful  memory  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  long  as  this  Republic  endures. 

Today,  hundreds  of  cynical  American  troops 
who  survived  that  bitter,  historic  campaign. 
Including  some  of  our  own  greater  Lynn  boys, 
are  wondering  If  they  and  Okinawa  already 
have  been  forgotten. 

Some  of  the  men  now  stationed  on  that 
bleak  Island  have  been  In  the  service  from 

2  to  5  years.  They  have  been  told  the  war 
is  over.  They  have  read  atx)Ut  hysterical 
rejoicing  at  home  on  VJ-day.  They  read  of 
reconversion  problems,  of  labor  troubles — 
all  the  externals  of  a  nation  returned  to 
peacetime  living. 

But  to  them,  the  end  of  the  war  has  meant 
little.  They  and  their  comrades — the  heroes 
of  yesterday — are  Isolated  on  Okinawa  and 
Innumerable  other  Islands  dotting  the  lonely 
Pacific.  The  few  men  who  have  been  shipped 
home  came  back  away  behind  the  schedule 
prepared  under  the  War  Department  plan  for 
rotation.  When  those  remaining  ask  their 
officers  about  getting  home,  they  are  told: 
"Transportation  Isn't  available."  What  hap- 
pened to  our  thousands  of  Liberty  ships? 
bur  transports?  Our  endless  supply  ships? 
Our  fleets  of  planes?     Our  great  Navy? 

Men  with  more  than  80  points  are  still  on 
Okinawa,  although  60  points  are  supposed  to 
be  sufficient  for  discharge.  More  than  200 
ships  were  lying  at  anchor  off  the  island 
November  1.  Living  conditions,  none  too 
good  before  the  typhoon,  are  Intolerable  now. 
Taxes,  reconversion,  voting,  and  readjust- 
ments all  pale  Into  nothingness  when  com- 
pared with  these  men's  shining  dream  of 
return.  The  least  a  grateful  Nation  can  do 
is   to  help  them   realize  that  dream. 


Not  Unduly  Exacting  About  Java 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  14,  1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  his 
return  from  the  London  Conference  Sec- 
retary of  State  Byrnes  characterized 
American  foreign  policy,  in  the  matter  of 
Poland  as  being  "not  unduly  exacting" 
toward  Soviet  Russia.  The  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  weekly 
news  analysis.  Human  Events,  shows 
that,  in  the  matter  of  Java,  we  are  being 
"not  unduly  exacting"  of  Great  Britain. 
In  our  failure  to  be  duly  exacting  toward 
Russia,  in  the  matter  of  Poland,  and 
toward  Britsiin.  in  the  matter  of  Java,  we 
are  betraying  not  only  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter, but  we  are  failing  to  use  the  UNO  for 
the  high  purposes  of  international  peace 
and  justice  to  which  it  was  supposedly 
dedicated,  and  for  which  this  Nation 
joined  it.  Yes;  we  are  failing,  before  we 
have  hardly  begun,  in  our  task  of  world 
cooperation  for  liberty,  justice,  and 
peace : 

Java:  A  Test  of  the  Chabteb 
(By  Felix  Morley) 

It  is  reported  from  Bataviu  that  the  British 
Intend  to  use  a  stronger  hand  to  put  down 
the  independence  movement  in  Java,  and 
consequently  will  soon  greatly  reinforce  their 


army  of  occupation  In  that  Netherlands 
colony.  Up  to  the  present  there  has  been 
no  official  expre  sion  of  American  opinion  on 
this  disagreeable  subject.  But,  as  former 
Governor  Stassen  has  Just  pointed  out.  It  Is 
definitely  our  business. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  has 
been  binding  on  its  signatories,  including  the 
United  States,  since  conclusion  of  the  rati- 
fication process  on  October  24.  The  wording 
of  several  articles  of  the  Charter  Is  d.fflcult 
to  reconcile  with  the  policy  of  the  British 
Socialist  Government  in  Java.  The  wording 
of  other  articles  strongly  suggests  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  It  would  not  be  a 
promising  Inaugural  ur  the  United  Nations 
Organization  if  Americans  should  close  their 
eyes  to  what  looks  very  much  like  clear-cut 
transgression  of  its  principles  by  B  promi- 
nent member. 

Moreover,  this  is  a  matter  in  which  all 
Americans  as  Individuals  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  speak  out.  The  Charter,  signed  by 
our  representatives  at  San  Francisco  on  Jtue 
26,  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  July  28,  Is  un- 
qualified on  this  point.  It  says  that:  "We 
the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  (are] 
determined  •  •  •  to  insure  •  •  • 
that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used,  save  in 
the  common  interest." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  using  armed  force,  strongly  and 
ruthlessly,  against  the  Javanese,  a  people 
over  whom  Great  Britain  has  no  claim  to 
sovereignty  whatsoever.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  doubt  that  tbis  use  of  force  can  be 
called  m  the  common  Interest  'of  most  of 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

n 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  is  a  long 
and  complicated  constitution  of  international 
government.  Some  Americans  may  not  as 
yet  fully  understand  all  the  obligations  in- 
volved in  our  membership.  So  It  Is  not  su- 
perfluotis  to  quote  applicable  sections. 

Under  article  73  of  the  Charter— 

"Members  of  the  United  Nations  which 
have  or  assume  responsibilities  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  territories  whose  peoples  have 
not  yet  attained  a  full  measure  of  self-gov- 
ernment recognize  the  principle  that  the  In- 
terests of  the  Inhabitants  cf  these  territories 
are  paramount,  and  accept  as  a  sacred  trust 
the  obligation  to  promote  to  the  ut- 
most •  •  •  the  well-being  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  territories." 

Great  Britain  Is  a  memlier  of  the  United 
Nations  which  has  assumed  administrative 
responslbllilies  In  Java,  whose  native  people 
under  Netherlands  rule  "have  not  yet  at- 
tained a  full  measure  of  self-government." 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Nether- 
lands, as  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
has  fulfilled  Its  "sacred  trust"  by  Inviting 
British  troops  to  crush  an  Independence 
movement  with  which  the  Dutch  themselves 
are  evidently  unable  to  cope.  Still  more 
questionable  is  the  British  observance  of 
"sacred  trust"  In  accepting  this  assignment. 

In  the  old  days  this  example  of  Imperial- 
ism would  have  been  no  concern  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  might  not.  have  liked  it,  but 
under  Isolationist  practice  we  wotild  have 
had  no  legal  obligation  to  Intervene.  Isola- 
tionism, however.  Is  now  discarded,  and  as 
a  permanent  member  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  wc  have  taken  a 
solemn  commitment  to  "determine  the  ex- 
istence of  any  threat  to  --he  peace."  in  the 
words  of  article  39  of  the  Charter.  The  fight- 
ing in  Java,  now  threatening  to  spread  to 
Sumatra  and  other  parts  of  Indonesia,  is  all 
too  obviously  a  "threat  to  the  peaoe." 

Under  other  circumstances  it  might  have 
been  argued  that  Americrm  responslbUity  Is 
lesBened  by  article  2,  puagraph  7,  of  the 
Charter,  which  says; 

"Nothing  contained  in  the  present  Charter 
shall  authorize  the  United  Nations  to  inter- 
vene In  matters  which  aru  e&sentially  wlthla 
the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  any  jtate." 
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That  provision,  however,  Is  inapplicable  to 
the  caae  at  Issue.  When  the  British  started 
to  repress  the  Javanese  rebellion  it  was 
demonstrated  that  this  matter  Is  not  es- 
sentially within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Netherlands. 

in 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  major 
question  Involved  Is  whether  the  Charter  is 
to  be  treated  as  a  scrap  of  p^er,  even  before 
it  la  fully  operative.  That  issue  is  funda- 
mentaliy  more  disturbing  than  official  ac- 
quiescence in  the  use  of  lend-lease  tanks 
(with  USA  markings  removed)  to  crush  a 
native  people  for  whose  liberation  those 
tanks  were  built. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  Issue,  so  far  as  our 
refrporLSlbility  as  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  concerned,  over  current  British  pol- 
icy in  Siam.  It  Is  somewhat  extraordinary — 
ahocklng  is  the  word  used  editorially  by 
the  Warhington  Post— to  witness  the  abase- 
ment of  this  ouce  Independent  nation  to 
colonial  status.  But  8;am  was  xmrtenlably 
an  Axis  ally  during  the  war  and.  under  ar- 
ticle 107  of  the  Charter: 

"Nothing  in  the  present  Charter  shall  In- 
Tftlldat«  or  preclude  action.  In  relaHon  to 
any  sUto  which  during  the  Second  World 
War  haa  been  nn  enemy  of  any  signatory  to 
the  p:e»ent  Charter,  tnken  or  nuthorleed  m 
«  result  of  that  war  by  the  government*  hav- 
ing rt«ponilblllty  for  m  r>i  at!  r.  '■ 
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"The  world  must  now  ure  It.  If  we  fail  to 
use  it,  we  shall  betray  all  those  who  have 
died  in  order  that  we  might  meet  here  In 
freedom  and  safety  to  create  it.  If  we  seek 
to  use  It  selfishly — for  the  advantage  of  any 
one  nation  or  any  small  group  of  nations — 
we  shall  be  equally  guilty  of  that  betrayal." 


Wa:  Ru.oia  Pia)  Call? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nr 

HON,  CARL  KlhSHAW 

OF   CALrFORNl.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  14.  1945 

Mr.  HINSHAW.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rennarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  significant 
(i  i!    !:    n;    American    Aviation    for 

l).i     !:.   a  :     1      ;.  15: 

WILL   RUSSIA   rVAJ   BALL* 

Berlin— oomb-wrecked  Berlin  Is  the  moat 
Important  aviation  center  in  the  world  to- 
day. Montreal  la  not,  Woahington  and 
London  are  not.  But  the  fallen  capital  of 
Berlin  very  dcflnllely  1*. 

The  future  of  the  world  dependa  upon  the 
future  of  AmiTlcuu  and  Russian  relatlon- 
ahipa. 

Aviation  la  one  of  the  moat.  If  not  the  moat 
Important,  keyi  to  American -RiUMlftn  rela- 
tlonahlpa. 

Today  Berlin  U  the  laboratory,  the  teatlng 
machinery,  the  rreatlve  center,  for  working 
out  futiire  Amertcan-Ruaaian  relatlonihlpa  In 
ctvU  aviation  TV  '  ry  la  being  made  here, 
hi>it«>rv  thnt  ...  .  aflfects  every  aircraft 
inrtiiufi\cturpr.  every  air  lint, 
I  ;  iilon  (levrlopment  In  the  tJnIttd 
Slates. 

Before  coming  to  Berlin,  one  heara  Juat 
about  everything  conceivable  sbout  the 
nuMlan  H  '  '  a'  Hi  I  civil  aviation,  In 
Vlriuu«,    1  I    ipnihuKcii.    Stock- 

holm, and  poiiiu  »u  route,  one  heora  thnt 
the  Ruaalana  are  blocking  every  move  the 
ITnltod  States  innkra  in  civil  ovtatlon.  that 
they  conflsoate  our  aircraft,  thnt  tbsy  are 
shooting  at  our  tranaport  planea  in  the  Berlin 
area,  thnt  they  puah  ua  around,  that  we 
never  will  obtain  permbtston  to  fly  Into 
T<  might  aa  well  aiart  the  war 

)  on  and  ao  forth  deep  into 
iglu  Hk  every  gatliering. 
"crage  American  la  Immature  when 
to  Internatlunnl  relattonnhlpa.     He 
i™  i.u  i.iaateur.     He  overlooks  dlfteroticea  In 
languagaa.  In  concepts,  cuatoma,   thinking, 

I  1' Ki     aindH.  and  history.     He  la  Impatient, 

II  .'       «   thlnga  to  happen  now.    And  he 
1   i.ity  of  a  trsntadoua  amount   of  louat- 

ia.>     iiii.<itv  concluskms,  and  petty  quibbliiit: 
»  i,  a         i>mc<«  til  diaciualttf  uur  otvU  aviation 
i  i.'.ui.u^  with  HtiaaiH. 
Thtia.  It  la  thnt  m  thla  hUtnrtcal  laboratory 
IV  }.<•,,-  p  1  'nrn»  III  f  ling  atg> 

.  !■   iiii-         •■  Of  rxiii'  lit.  that 

111.        a  !    .1       I  In        ir  111.  a,!        I  I  ,  .  illtlnjl 

.'all  I  •       -\iul  ii  n  11  tji  iiiinir  pleoa* 

II  <i         <ii>a  praCTMi  la  being  mHdr, 

I  i  1  <    <tii  tuiied  Btatea  ntllltary  picture 

M    till   i  any  la  m  attnntt^tul  n\r»ii      It  U  bunt- 

'<  inp!r\    tn  a  fniUmttlc  eKtreine,   \u\. 

«'ini'    '  a    immuce  1(1  the  i>iuii\trv  whu  It 

I     Nl     1    P    .1  Ml.     il  1    I    .        I      Cli.i         ,  ;    -  II  I 
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It  ii   the  iMtMeil  Mlatea  OMit  < 
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Ing  out  practical  and  Important  ctvll  avia- 
tion relationships  with  the  Russians  and  the 
French  and  th#  British. 

It  Is  easy  toisit  In  Paris  and  cuss  out  the 
Russians  for  jlnterning  American  aircraft 
forced  down  tzi  Russian-controlled  territory, 
or  to  raise  Caid  because  the  Russians  shot  up 
red  flares  at  American  aircraft  a  few  miles  off 
the  Magdeburj-Bcrlin  airway  corridor,  or  to 
hangar-fly  the  Russians  for  requiring  2  weeks' 
advance  cleartuice  of  transport  planes  flying 
to  Budapest.     | 

It  isnt  so  eaay,  but  It's  a  lot  smarter,  to  try 
to  understand  ]the  complex  Russian  methods 
of  doing  business  and  to  reason  out  the  many 
"whys"  of  what  is  going  on  in  eastern  Etirope 
today.  Conficjence  breeds  confidence.  The 
Russians  are  decullar — to  our  way  of  think- 
ing— but  basically  there  Is  reason  to  tie  opti- 
mistic in  rea<Jiilng  a  sane,  practical  agree- 
ment on  clvU  ablation  problems. 

This  agreeraent  will  not  be  reached  In 
PICAO  In  Montreal,  but  in  the  practical  test- 
ing laboratory  of  Berlin.  And  as  is  appearing 
in  Berlin  todat-,  our  major  problems  may  be 
more  concerned  with  reaching  agreements 
with  the  British  than  with  the  Ruaalana. 

The  first  stcceesful  test  passed  by  the 
four-power  Otoup  Control  Council  Is  the 
establishment  lof  an  alr-trafllc  control  cen- 
ter fur  Greater  Berlin,  regulating  the  air 
traffic  of  Ruvlan,  American,  Brtttah.  and 
French  alrcrar.  But  one  doeent  call  It  a 
traffic-control  center,  for  the  word  "eon- 
trol"  has  a  nhich  more  aevere  meaning  tn 
Rusalsn  than  It  does  tn  the  Bngliah  Ian- 
guage.  When  a  traffic -control  center  was 
proposed.  th#  Russians  balked  sharply. 
When  the  w^>le  ld«a  waa  f\nany  explalnad 
in  detail,  thift  traffic  regulation  la  necM- 
aury  for  unrrt*.  thr  Ruaalaiu  agreed  to  the 
entire  princlplr.  The  name  adopted  la  Air- 
craft Safety  Oenler.  Aa  this  la  written 
technical  con^lnltvees  of  the  four  powers  are 
at  work  drafting  details  of  the  new  alr^att 
safety  machltery  and  the  Riiaaiium  hav« 
aaked  that  a  teletype  tie-ln  be  made  be- 
tween the  Aniertcnn  Tempelhof  Airport  and 
the  Ruasian  idleiahof  Airport  for  exchauf* 
of  weather  iniurmatlon. 

Thua  hiatoi^  la  In  the  making,  Avtatton 
relatlonahlpa  Ibegin  with  almple  things.  A 
Jointly  uperoied  traffic  center,  n  trletype 
link,  exchang^  of  waather  information,  the 
exchange  of  t#chhlcat  vlewi»-  all  thla  la  bnalo 
grovindwork  ti)ward  a  much  greater  under- 
atandlng.         I 

One  handicap  of  the  Ruaatan  aviation  offl- 
ctala  ahould  a^und  fnmlltar  to  our  own  mil- 
itary aviatluni  and  It  la  important  that  thla 
handicap  ba  underatood.  Ruaaian  aviation 
has  been  und^r  the  stern  wing  of  th?  Rua- 
sian ground  forcea.  And  thu,  more  than 
nnything  elaeu  haa  nccountrd  lor  thr  large 
number    uT    'incideuis"    which    uruuae    the 

ire  u(  Am«rl(iw  airman. 
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Hollywood  Victory  Committee   Did   War- 

timt  Job  That  Only  Hollywood  Knows 
How  To  Do 

EXTBS8ION  OP  RSMARX8 

nr 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 
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tory  Committee.  Many  of  these  boys 
were  made  happy  and  made  to  feel  glad 
they  were  alive  perhaps  only  a  few  hours 
before  they  had  to  fly  into  combat  with 
the  enemy  or  meet  him  in  combat  on 
land  or  at  sea  by  these  actors. 

These  real  troupers,  all  headliners, 
who  traveled  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth  to  bring  them  cheer  and  fun  and 
keep  up  their  morale  and  to  let  them 
know  they  were  not  forgotten  wherever 
they  were. 

The  Hollywood  Victory  Committee  is 
concluding  its  work  on  December  31, 
1945.  Here  is  an  account  of  what  they 
have  done  in  4  years  as  reported  by 
Variety: 

yxrTT-rrvK  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninf- 
TriN  appearances  arranged  by  h.  v.  C.  IN 
rouR  tears 

A  total  of  55,619  free  patriotic  appearance* 
of  entertainers  has  been  arranged  by  the 
HoUywocd  Victory  Committee,  It  waa  an- 
nounced by  Kenneth  Tliomaon,  ft.s  committee 
prepared  to  celebrate  Its  fourth  birthday  to- 
day. 

The  H.  V.  C  was  formed  3  daya  after  the 
Pearl  Harbor  sttark,  with  23  organisations 
representing  screen,  atsge,  nnd  radio  talent 
gullda,  production  ossoclstlona  and  fVlm 
Btudloa.    Since  that  date  the  (  -e  hna 

naal^ned   4,11'    performers   to  .  n   the 

armed  forces,  sell  war  bonds,  and  aid  Oov- 
ernment  and  wnr  relief  agenclea.  Indlvl- 
dunla  have  taken  port  In  7,834  eventa.  In- 
cluding 132  overaena  toura,  151  hoapltiil  tours, 
254  cninp  tmira,  and  41  bond  tours 

The  committer  will  conclude  Itn  '-a 

December  91.  Thomaa  aald,  after  >■<  i> 

u  methcxi  for  cmiiinuiUK  enterUiuiuetu  in 
military  hoaplta' 


Hon.  Ralph  K.  Davici  Awarded  Medal 
for  Merit 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

or  cALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Devvmber  14,  194S 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon.  Ralph 
K  Davle.s.  as  Deputy  Pttrolcum  Admln- 
i.«itrntor  during  the  war.  performed  r 
maunlflccnt  service  for  our  country.  He 
brought  10  thnt  position  experience,  un- 
dcrsiandlnu.  ftnd  executive  ability  of  n 
rare  quality.  In  the  pfrformance  of  his 
dt.t>a  he  exercised  an  Impartiality  and 
fuirr.ess  that  no  one  quostion.s. 

Ai  chairman  of  the  Petroleum  8ub- 
eommltteo  of  the  InteriUto  and  Forrlgn 
Commerce  Commlitoo  of  the  Houae,  I 
Uko  particular  ploAaure  tn  the  hlBh 
|.(.f.on,,iii„n  aecordftd  Mr.  Davlea  by 
I»i.  Truman  for  his  servloti  M 

Dt'iauy    rriiolpum   AdmlnUlrnlor    for 
Wur 

"Kor  special  and  mrrltorloua  conduct 
In  the  prrftumanco  of  oulatandlnB  anv- 
ICM  U)  tho  I'nUod  tUiOi."  thti  iMvsldtint 
on  Wt'dnt'itdMy,  Deoember  19,  1846, 
RWAidod  to  Mr.  Dtvtea  the  Med»l  for 

Mertl. 
The  oltation  rf^r,  D«vle«  la  |i  fol* 

Jowai  ^ 

rmT««N  TO  AHvMmNv  tni  awaii  or  ?ni 
MkMk  roa  Mftarr  vi'  aAirn  m,  Mviie 

i      \\  K.  l>«*viM,  hif  ex  ■!■■  •    "V  marl* 
•  lOHdUv  I  lu  \ha  |»  1  v>viv* 


standing  services  to  the  United  States.  As 
Deputy  Petrol,eum  Administrator.  Mr.  Davies 
organized  and  directed  the  unique  Govern- 
ment-industry combination  that  achieved 
one  of  the  outstanding  victories  of  the  war, 
the  assurance  of  petroleum  for  every  mili- 
tary and  essential  civilian  need  of  the  United 
Nations.  Under  his  guidance,  this  un- 
precedented partnership  furnished  the 
United  Nations  with  their  most  vital  and 
most  used  munition.  As  a  member  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Oil.  Mr.  Davies 
played  a  leading  part  in  formulating  and 
negotiating  an  international  oil  agreement, 
executed  by  officials  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  To  these  high  duties  Mr. 
Daves  brcugbt  profound  oil  knowledge,  an 
Incisive  Intellect,  rare  vision,  the  quiet  power 
of  a  gifted  organizer  and  executive,  the 
courageous  devotion  of  a  man  characterized 
by  unflinching  determination,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  public  service. 

Harrt  S.  Truman. 


Have  You  Read  the  Smyth  Report  on 
Atomic  Energy?  I<:r  *  -  i  >^ 
and  Read  It  Before  Voting  on  the  May* 
Johnson  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  I    ^1   )N   I    ii 

or  CALlroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  McDONOUOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
May -Johnson  bill  may  be  a  rff-'-n  of 
the  amaslng  story  recently  it ,  i  in 
the  Washington  Dally  News  which  -  ;i'<  i 
that  moat  of  the  members  of  the  Mihtaiy 
AlTalra  Committee  had  not  read  the 
Smyth  report  on  atomic  energy  which 
has  been  available  at  the  Oovcrnment 
Printing  OfBce  for  several  month.s. 
Rp»dlng  the  Smyth  report  .should  have 
been  a  "mu.Ht"  for  each  member  of  the 
committee  before  the  May-John.son  bill 
wns  ever  considered.  When  it  became 
available,  I  obtained  150  copies  of  the 
iTport  and  8enl  them  to  varlou.s  people  so 
that  f  .  rould  become  familiar  with 
Rtomn  „y.    Every  Member  of  Con- 

Rress  should  obtain  a  copy  and  read  It 
before  the  May-Johnson  bill  is  reported 
to  the  House  for  debote. 

A  subject  as  technical  and  as  vital  to 
the  people  of  thf  N  "'V-  ;^'  ••'nnlc  energy 
.should    be    tho.  i-d    by    all 

Mrmbcrs  of  the  Hoiiinc  bolojo  acting  on 
tlio  Muy*John.Hon  bill.  I  hitve  read  nnd 
re-read  it,  and  made  a  study  of  It.  Htif 
la  what  the  Chemical  and  Bnglnrt  rlnu 
News  of  the  American  Chemical  P  ).t(  tv 
aaya  about  the  mrmbera  of  the  ^ 
AfTftlri  CommlUw  (  thi-Bmyiu 

report : 

ATOMIC  loNusANra 

'  iMHton  1  ' 

r>  i  givliw  I 

Ii  «ey  on  htiw  i> 

III   sSii>i>  liitvt  reau   tii>'  p>ii>i>ii  ircoiV 

Mttnn  'PIMM  < 

h> "        •■  ""  -I  \\\*  peoito«ieia> 

Ok,*-,-,  l„vm  ntMl  •..f.^etHtdHWI  WAtt  ••  U^-  r...<   Uli 


^e  can't  help  thinking  that  U  a  similar 
survey  were  made  among  other  groups  who 
are  equally  vocal  we  might  find  that  the 
atomic  sculptors  on  Capitol  Hill  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  have  neglected  to  get  as  com- 
plete an  understanding  of  the  subject  as 
possible. 

Better  get  a  copy  of  the  Smyth  report 
right  away  and  read  it  thoroughly. 


Veterans'  Housing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FHJIP  A   TRAYNOR 


Of  i>:.LAWARi. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  14.  1945 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  article  from  Wil- 
mington Morning  News,  Wilmington, 
Del..  Friday.  December  14.  1945: 
Traynor    Cxmanos    1  roR    Vrrt— H« 

Insists    EASTUiKt  »    Takk    PoRMia 

Gl'a  rvrw  ir  Pay  Ib  Mori  Than  ISO 

United  States  Representative,  pHitir  A. 
Traymor.  yesterdsv  d  mmided  that  recogni- 
tion be  given  vet-  'i« 
at  the  Eastlake  o< 

ton  HoUflng  Authority,  whrrr,  he  bSkI,  thrie 
are  14  vn-""  "•■  denied  to  veterans  because 
they  are  :  more  than  aso  a  v^eek. 

In  a  lelni  i  •  Ute  Commla»Joner  of  the  Fed- 
•ral  Public  Houting  Authority  m  Washing- 
ton, Dr.  TaAYNoa  stated  thnt  he  had  been 
advised  by  Arthur  Swtten,  rxrrutlve  direc- 
tor of  the  authority,  that  Enttlaka.  being  a 
,.ii,»..fi«..i.,iw.,  pitijfct,  la  not  available  to 
\  more  thnn  $30  a  Week 

by  good  authority  that  there 
nil  <     Mtoemen  nnd  ftremen  of 

the  c.iy  .  -in.  who  are  msk  r 

aJ.lOO   )>•  >•   stated    In    h< 

"I'here  are  also  migratory  workers  tt^in  all 
over  the  Ualted  Siatee,  all  makmg  on  nn 
average  of  glOO  per  week  during  the  war. 
housed  m  this  development,  and  I  under- 
Btai'd  they  nre  »tlll  there."  Dr   TsAfN-ia  said, 

"It  seemk  to  me  that  It  wovild  be  a  good 
policy  to  house  U  veterans  rnthcr  than  deny 
thrm  the  houses  on  a  technical  rulinp. 
Thirty  dollars  p**-  w«k  in  the  clt^  of  Wll- 
mit\gton  is  a  s\r  i  wage.    Wilmington 

Is  one  of  the  cuirx  timt  prospered  during 
the  war  and  like  Washington.  D  C,  tho  renU 
nre  high."  he  adfird  In  his  letter. 

Dr.  TaATNoa  cited  a  csie  of  one  veteran, 
his  wife,  nnd  three  children  -^s 

because  they  cannot  And  n     .       i  g 

fncllltle*.    Declarini;  that  t\  srhool  t  "S 

aao   a   week   todny.    Dr.   TsAVNoa    cii -.a 

that  the  salary  stipulation  be  waited  in  tba 
eases  of  vtteraiis  seeking  homes  in  Federal 
housing  proJeetH. 

In  his  letter  t     '  M   Klutsiilck   Com- 

II  iRliiner  u(  thr  n  ^  Authority  In  Wash- 

>n.  Dr.  TRAVNoa  said,  "If   yovt  hava  no 

iiority  m  Uie  mnttpr,  kindly  kdviai  me 

who  has     1  desire  prompl  action.** 

The  letter  added    "•     *     •     perlalnii      ' 
the    dlsixwal    i>(    Federal    Hnuslitg    in    l 
ware,  I  hig  '  i  nm  lpiUvjM»tt* 

ki»'  '1 

Ueet<   *.  1  i>'i  - 

to  ynu  ut  ti  N(, 

tiig  liuuiiui:  .iiwujt  \^>>iiu  ^«f 

>hs,  I  MM  I  viih  ihtereaied  Ul 

"^HiMvM  i^  «t|itMilii 

ihu  the  |Mt  i  II  irnint  Uv« 

"(k  tv>  e>  '  Mee 

'   leaal   u.v,    .,..v...    i;.„   mmH 


\lhhJ  [ 


ArrKM>i\  in  \m:  i.oNLa;K>^iu:\-Vi. 


M»yJr»hn"ir»t\  Hill  Shotil«i  Br  IVlraIrd  - 
2(>0  Member*  ol  the  National  Academy 
o\  Sctrncrs  Oppose  It 

t  X  :  -NbloN  OF  !::-M  xkks 

HON  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF    i  i  i      FSENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  14.  1945 

Mr      \!  IX 'NCirCiH        M;       Speaker. 

U'hen  la^vii.  IIIJ.V.  200  nu'inDcr,-  cl  ihe  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  are  opposed 
to  the  passage  of  the  M.>.'. -Johnson  bill 
as  written,  there  mii^t  bf  something 
wrong  with  it.  1  :.  Nau:;  i,  A  ,1  ;  MVv-  of 
Sciences  is  one  oi,  \i  noi  :'.\i  .ac^i  and 
most  respected  scientific  or  i:;..',,'ions  in 
the  Unit-,;  S',,--  .  Th-  v  a;.,  n  •  pol- 
itician<  an:  ii.rir  i  ■  ;o!u:':'!en(iat:Mi,-  are 
not  niaot'  in  pnii^a'ai  puipoM--  They 
•  :"  >.:;(•■!•!■.■  ir::  t  ;  .':.;»-d  ;:i  tli>-  cU'\tiop- 
iueni  li!  iii^nii''  e:u-:::\"  lur  liit-  :.Mi.(i  nf 
the  Naimn  Tht  ;r  rceoinnit;nd..>' :i>;is 
sh^''..,.  ;.'■  ;,;r:!;i  :■■(■::' ^,4-.;v  ;;.'  .^.sid- 
t'l  -.:.'■:'.  :i\    a,.  Mt:nb»:>  s^I   i;.v  H.u.--e. 

H-  :-•  ,-  li)"  ifxu'itMn  which  has  been 
a  :u[j'r.i  ,ii,w  -...;.rw  ijy  n-a.:>-  i;..,!!  200 
;:u'iri!jt  .  N  tu  i.',<  iS'aiatiia.  A>,.>Liri2u  of 
Sciences: 

RESOHmON  ON  ATOMIC-EkKRGT  CONTnOL 

I 

The  Jo;.:  -  ;  .\l  •  bill  for  the  regulation 
of  atomic  energy,  now  before  Congress,  does 
not  protect  the  vital  i-  tere?t5  ot  fhe  United 
States       '\h.'-    b:.:    -.h-  ;.,a    ho    w;- !;  i ,  ,,  ■... 

Ain<-T;(.i::,t-:.  ■  s   ....•..•   :,>  ;    ■■■  :<  r^:' vc.   \:.c  c;»sen- 

tial  av:-\-\-  •.  •:.■■  >j.:  Tr.cv  retain  the  ob- 
Jecijo;:  •;  :•■  tM-i,  e.- ui  Uie  uiiginal  bill.  The 
bill,  li   p:.  .c  I'y'..  would; 

1    \V>  MXt  y.  the  national  defense. 

J  .Jt  p.  ci;/r  the  democratic  institutions  of 
t;  ■■   Arr.r.  ir..!.   ;<■!  p:. 

a  ^  :■'.i-^■ :  ,1  ■  f  '  11' .ci.t ::u'!.' .u  rt'ir.ircli  neces- 
sary to  thf  !:;.;:. ■erance  of  American  leader- 
ship In  the  de>tlopment  of  atomic  energy. 

4.  Set  up  an  authority  within  the  United 
States  responsible  to  no  one — not  even  to  the 
President  or  the  Congress. 

5.  Take  atomic  energy  away  from  the  Amer- 
ican people,  where  the  President  says  it  be- 
longs, with  the  danger  that  it  may  become 
the  t-x-'.-a-slve  property  of  the  military. 

'3  M  :■>:•  it  more  difficult,  perhaps  impos- 
Bibie.  to  stop  the  present  drift  toward  an 
atomic-armaments  race. 

7.  Block  the  normal  negotiation  of  inter- 
national agieemeuu  in  the  tield  of  atomic 
energy,  and  Interfere  with  attempts  to  set 
up    vitally   necessary    International   controls. 

The  bill,  as  now  amended,  creates  a  com- 
mission with  autonomoiis  :,.  wns  not  only 
in  the  area  of  atomic  mbuary  lesearch.  but 
in  scientific,  medical,  and  Industrial  fields. 
The  new  amendments  do  not  require  the 
Commission  to  licenfee  independent  research 
or  to  mrkc  marpr-.a;-  available  to  independent 
laborati.ru^  u.;.;,  :  proper  safeguards.  Nor 
are  standards  sel  li.)  irui-r  the  bill  for  atomic 
research  privilea;e.s  r:,-'  Coninussion  would 
have  power  to  grant  exc.si.e  i  .^ir.^  ai  atomic 
energy  development  t. .  ce; '.,:■,  private  com- 
panies, or  to  withliold  -.^^.t-o  ::}.n:>  from  other 
companies  a*  i*.s  cvn  ci.scip-:   ■:. 

In  our  J  .cit,:.  •  !-t.  any  legislation  in  this 
field  should.  .;s  .t  minimum,  provide  the 
following : 

F\i-l  T:a'  r  ai;:ius-.o!w»ia:i  .•-  Ad'n.n:>-:  t - 
t<T  ^n-.i.  .a  i><:  .-e--p.  ai,s;bif  tti  :np  Presideiit 
and  to  C' a.i,;  t .-.-.  Ti.ey  fchould  bt-  ;  >->rr.,.  v  able 
by  the  F.e^.aci.i  .^.  the  sar-.r  lii.ii.i.t.  a.s 
Cabinet  officers. 


;-.».  ni  Any  »«cr«cy  r*e\UAtlnn«  »hould  b« 
HpnUvrtW«»  only  to  th»  «li!«chuiur»  of  th»  dr- 
.'^iKii  irHtur««  and  iHbomtory  twu  pcrtauuns 
<o  xhp  plant  and  to  dttalla  of  th«  Atomic 
bon\b  Itaelf;  that  t«.  only  to  svich  mntlprt  *» 
ar«  normally  kept  secret  when  the  mAnufac- 
ture  of  munitionB  or  weapons  of  war  !•  In- 
volved. We  note  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  distinguished  between  the 
scientific  knowledge  and  the  design  features, 
ests.  plants,  and  details  of  the  bomb  itself. 
Other  regulations  should  be  limited  to  re- 
moving hazards  to  safety. 

Third  Prior  to  promulgation  all  secrecy 
regulations  should  be  reviewed  by  a  special 
Cabinet  committee  to  make  sure  that  the 
public  interest  in  full  disclosure  is  protected 
whenever  possible. 

Fourth.  To  protect  individual  research,  the 
Commission  should  be  required  to  provide 
sufficient  materials,  under  proper  safeguards, 
to  make  independent  research  possible.  It 
should  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  the  Com- 
mission has  no  power  to  control  research. 

Fifth.  The  Commission  should  be  required, 
after  an  appropriate  interval,  to  recommend 
to  the  Congress  a  program  setting  forth  the 
standards  which  .should  apply  to  the  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  the  industrial  use  of 
atomic  energy.  Until  such  a  program  has 
been  recommended  and  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Commission  should  not  have  any 
power  to  permit  the  use  of  atomic  power 
for  industrial  purposes.  Such  a  program 
should  deal  specifically  with  such  problems 
as  patents,  exclusive  rights,  and  those  steps 
to  be  taken  to  encourage  private  enterprise 
to  assist  in  this  development.  Research  and 
experiments  looking  toward  the  industrial 
use  of  atomic  power  should  be  permitted 
prior  to  the  submission  of  the  industrial 
program. 

Sixth.  We  believe  that  the  free  exchange  of 
scientific  information  with  the  United  Na- 
tions as  proposed  by  the  President  is  of  the 
utmost  Importance,  and  Is  not  entirely  sep- 
arate froiti  the  development  of  a  domestic 
program.  Atomic  power  has  been  made 
possible  only  by  the  work  of  scientists  all 
over  the  world.  Many  of  the  most  eminent 
of  these  scientists  are  not  in  the  United 
States  and  are  citizens  of  foreign  countries. 
Legislation  must  be  framed  by  the  Congress 
so  as  to  take  advantage  of  such  international 
agreements  as  may  be  achieved  and  to  per- 
mit the  free  exchange  of  scientific  informa- 
tion, not  only  within  our  own  country,  but 
with  foreign  scientists. 

Ill 

President  Truman  has  said:  "Never  in 
history  has  society  been  confronted  with  a 
power  so  full  of  potential  danger  and  at  the 
same  time  so  full  of  promise.'  Surely,  any 
legislation  on  a  subject  so  momentous  de- 
serves the  gravest  consideration  by  Congress 
We  welcome  the  creation  of  the  spec  1  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate  to  deal 
exhaustively  with  these  matters.  Equal  con- 
sideration must  be  given  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  To  forestall  the  dangers 
and  realize  the  promises  of  atomic  energy. 
Congress  owes  the  American  people  the  best 
legislation  which  its  combined  wisdom  can 
draft. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  members  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 


.OUD 


Westward   Couiiii 


M. 


r:xiKNSlON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

r  y  M  ^-<:  If  firSETTS 
T;-r  HOUSE  UF  Ul SI  rliiSTATLVES 
F-?c\7v    D     eijiher  14,  1945 
LANE.     :»ii.  Speaker,  laider  leave 
•  a   my   remarl;s  in  the  Record, 


T  tnehidr  thf'  roilowtnfi  tdttorial  tram 

today's  Nevr  York  Ttmes: 

iWWrWAM  BOVNO 
ourt  of  t«!«timony  nnd  cran> 
a«n.  Oeorge  C  Marshall  waa 
permitted  y^terday  by  the  cungreeatonal 
committee  idvesttgatlng  Pearl  Harbor  lo  step 
down  from  tne  wttneM  stand  and  prepare  to 
embark  on  ttie  Important  mission  to  China 
which  the  President  has  given  htm.  It  was 
perfectly  proper  that  General  Mai'shall 
should  have  been  called  to  testify,  and  that 
lie  should  imve  been  questioned  closely  on 
the  role  he  played  In  the  preparations  pre- 
ceding Japan's  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor.  H.s 
testimony  wis  an  essential  part  of  the  story. 
But  it  is  nd  credit  to  the  committee  that 
for  hours  o|i  end  he  was  compelled  to  go 
over  and  ov^r  the  same  points  in  fe  tedious 
and  often  pejtty  examination  which  at  times 
resembled  nbthing  so  much  as  it  did  an 
effort  by  a  imart  lawyer  in  a  police  court 
to  catch  ani  unwary  witness  in  an  Incon- 
sistency ( 

The  time  to  assess  whatever  responsibility 
General  Marshall  may  have  had,  if  any,  for 
the  failure  c^  our  armed  forces  to  take  more 
adequate  protective  measures  at  Pearl  Har- 
t>or  will  conie  when  all  the  evidence  is  in. 
Meanwhile,  George  Marshall  will  be  west- 
ward bound  over  the  course  of  the  armies 
which  went  ©n  from  the  catastrophe  of  Pearl 
Harbor  to  cotnplete  victory  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  Chief  of  Staff  whose  personal  con- 
tribution td  that  result  was  nothing  less 
than  magn  *■ 


i^ceni. 


Army  Chaplain  Calls  Jews  Worse  Off 
Than  Germans 


r^£ 


EXT^SION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

OF    DELAWARr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav,  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  TRAVNCR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OF.D.  I  include  the  following  newspaper 
article  by  Virginia  Reid: 

Akmy  CHAPLiiM  Calls  Jews  Worse  Off  Than 
j         Germans 

|By  Virginia  Reid) 
WASHiNGTce*,  December    12  — "It   is   better 
to  be  a  conqLered  German  than  a  liberated 
Jew."  ] 

That  statement  waa  made  today  by  a 
United  State^  Army  chaplain.  Capt.  Robert 
Marcus,  at  d  press  conference  arranged  by 
the   World   Jewish    Congress. 

Captain  Marcus  charged  incompetent  and 
disinterested'  military  government  officers 
are  ignoring;  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower's 
order  calUna  for  improved  conditions  in 
European  Iniernment  camps. 

One  military  government  man  said  frankly 
that  -Hitler  liad  something  there"  in  his  at- 
tempt to  anaihilate  the  Jews,  Captain  Mar- 
cus said. 

NO  JHonsES  RE9cternoNro 
Not  one  German  house  has  been  requisi- 
tioned to  pi^ovide  living  space  for  Jews 
crowded  intc  displaced  persons'  camps,  he 
asserted,  although  Eisenhower  specifically 
ordered  dwellings  taken  over  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

He  said  tl|at  between  25.000  and  30.000 
Jews  have  di«d  in  the  camps  from  malnutri- 
tion or  lack, of  clothing  and  shelter  since 
their  liberation. 

Some  inmates  told  him  it  was  better  under 
the  SS.  he  r^xjrted. 

CapUin  M»rc\»  said  100  percent  of  the 
100,000  Jews  tow  in  internment  camps  want 


APPENDIX  TO  THK  CONGl^      >10NA1.  UKCOKD 


\,h>ij  1 


to  fO   ♦'^   1* 

iiu. 


TT.    neetlMd  th>  BrttUh 

i4  the  Jews  la  ti>rn 

'  back  to  ruloi  .1 

fO  to  P«)MtUU 


IN   rOUND 
He  mid  U\<  -s  Jews  refuse  to  fo 

to   Poland    be  or   six    thousand   of 

their  fellows  have  come  back  to  the  camiia 
to  esciipe  pogroms  sweeping  Poland. 

Captain  Marcus  said  Elsenhower  Is  the 
most  beloved  man  on  the  continent  because 
he  is  sincerely  interested  in  a  complete 
denazification  of  Germany.  Gen.  Sir  Ber- 
nard L.  Montgomery,  the  British  command- 
er, is  only  interested  In  normalization  of 
Germany,  he  charged,  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences to  displaced  persons. 


America  and  the  Philippines  —  After 
Their  PoHtical  Separation  They  Will 
Have  Military  Relations  and  the  Amer- 
ican  Flag  Will  Continue  To  Fly  Over 
the  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

'    TV)*   ■    '':' 

I  *  ^         ' 


'I 


HCN.  GORDON  ' 

,  or    CAl,l»L/fcNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  14.  1945  ^ 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  I  in.'^ert  in  the 
Record  a  timely  statement  on  the  Philip- 
pine.s  by  a  Filipino  lawyer  and  economist 
in  private  life.  Mr.  Vicente  Villamin.  who 
lives  in  my  distr.ct  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

The  statement  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
InRton  Diplomatic  Letter  of  the  Weekly 
Review  of  International  Affairs. 

By  virtue  of  our  geographical  position, 
we  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  profoundly 
interested  in  the  Philippines  and  other 
countri  "5  in  the  Orient.  We  want  their 
good  will  and  their  trade.  With  the 
Philippines,  a  rich  tropical  country.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  develop  a  mutually  bene- 
ficial trade  in  the  immediate  future  that 
is  greater  than  in  the  past. 

As  Mr.  Villamin  states,  after  the  Phil- 
ippines become  an  independent  nation 
on  July  4.  1946.  her  relations  with  the 
United  States  will  continue  on  the  basis 
of  their  military  relations.  The  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  from  the  Philippines 
I  Mr.  Carlos  P.  RomuloJ  has  also  stated 
that  fact  in  commenting  on  an  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post  which  was  obvi- 
ously inspired  by  an  article  by  Mr.  Villa- 
min which  appcarea  in  that  paper  the 
day  before  the  editorial  was  published. 

The  Congress  will  soon  consider  bills 
concerning  the  Philippines  and  it  is. 
therefore,  timely  for  Members  to  study 
the  basic  facts  of  the  problems,  and  for 
that  purpose  the  reading  of  Mr.  Villa- 
min's  statement  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

The  statement  follows  i 

AMERICA  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES 

After  47  years  the  American  flag  will  come 
down  on  July  4,  1946,  in  the  government 
buildings  in  the  Philippines,  heralding  the 
birth  of  a  nation.  But  it  will  go  up  again 
at  the  naval  and  air  bases  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  built  in  that  country  by  the  United 
states.  That  Is  the  provision  of  Joint  Reso- 
lution 90  of  Congress,  approved  June  29.  1944. 

With    those    bases    on   her    territory,   the 


niU(]»|»lnM  win  beeomt  »»  tnttcra)  »4»m*iil 
tu  the  Amet-icAn  PActnc  straiegy.  whieh 
iteekt  to  loeat*  lU  apea  A.OOO  nuiee  beyond 
P«>nri  Martmr.  thus  puihtag  lh«  futvirv 
t   much  rirtttcr  nway  from 

To  the  Philippines  the  fundamentBl  fact 
Is  that,  by  provision  of  an  American  law 
distinguished  from  a  treaty,  that  country, 
regardless  of  lu  w.shes  in  the  matter,  will 
become  a  part  of  the  war  In  which  the 
United  States  is  a  belllperent  in  roughly  the 
same  way  that  It  got  involved  in  the  last 
war.  because  America  was  politically 
supreme  and  sovereign  there. 

The  Filipinos  are  overwhelmingly  for  a 
continued  association  with  America,  and 
after  receiving  their  international  inde- 
pendence that  association  »lll  be  supported 
by  their  military  relaUons. 

The  bill  pending  in  Congress  rearranging 
the  economic  relations  between  the  two 
countries  after  Philippine  Independence 
utterly  dlyegards  their  future  military  re- 
lations and  their  profcund  political  impli- 
cations, for  It  seeks  to  dissolve  their  eco- 
nomic bends  ostensibly  in  33  years,  but 
actually  in  2  to  5  years  after  the  application 
of  the  progressive  tariff  duties.  An  American 
military  establi:hment  surrounded  by  an 
Impioverlshed  and  disappointed  people  will 
hardly  serve  its  purpose  effectively. 

The  projected  bases  In  the  Philippines 
will  cost  around  a  billion  dollars,  which  was 
the  cost  of  the  war  to  the  United  States  for 
3 '2  days.  If  their  presence  in  that  country 
deters,  as  it  undoubtedly  will,  any  potential 
enemy,  the  United  States  is  supported  by 
formidable  reasons  in  strengthening,  rather 
than  weakening,  the  Philippines  economi- 
cally and  otherwise. 

I*  Is.  therefore,  but  logical  to  expect  Con- 
gress, after  resurveying  the  Philippine  situa- 
tion, to  cor.tlnue  the  free  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines,  its  virtual 
protectorate,  cotermlnously  with  the  ex- 
istence of  the  American  military  establish- 
ments on  Philippine  territory,  for  that  free 
trade  is  enormously  helpftil  to  the  Filipino 
people. 

However,  this  time  the  Filipinos  must  not 
depend  too  much  on  too  few  Industries  and 
on  markets  overseas.  They  must  build  a 
new  domestic  economy  that  will  create  many 
small  Industries,  businesses,  trades,  occu- 
pations, and  services.  And,  too,  they  must 
blunt  the  competitive  points  that  touch  on 
American  economy  by  retrenchment  in  cer- 
tain industries,  while  they  exert  new  efforts 
In  the  development  of  a  long  catalog  of 
tropical  staples  which  are  needed  but  not 
grown  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  vast  nmounts  of  money  that  the 
United  States  has  left  in  the  Philippines 
during  the  war  and  will  pay  for  the  war's 
dpvastations  there,  aggregating  over  $1,- 
000.000.000.  the  coming  Philippine  nation  has 
a  golden  opportunity  to  become  a  really 
stroni?  and  self-sustaining  nation — the  one 
bright  spot  in  the  Of-ient  where  the  Ameri- 
can  flag  flies   alongside  the   Filipino  flag. 


Whose  Musicians? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  short  edi- 
torial from  the  Lynchburg  News  of 
Lynchburg,  Va.: 


WiKWB    MUUrlANt* 

The  Fredertrtoburt  poit  ot  the  Ainerlean 
L«|ton,  plan ni nit  Armtatlo*  Day  mmortmi 
cMtletw.  denired  Rn  orch9«tr«  to  pNiy  NVltf 

mu»lr  ftiid  made  requwl  fv>r  m*mt)rt>  of  thr 
Mtirlne  Band  at  Quantlco.  The  request  was 
dented  by  Local  123,  American  Federation  of 
MusinnnVi,  Richmond. 

Rocked  back  on  their  heels  by  this  de- 
nial, and  confident  thew  was  some  misun- 
derstanding, the  sponsort  called  President 
Frank  Cownrdln  of  the  union  at  Richmond. 
Graciously  he  consented  to  refer  the  request 
to  his  headquarters  In  New  York.  Again 
came  denial,  and  the  marine  musicians 
didn't  play. 

Who  has  charge  of  United  Sutes  Marine 
muaiclana  at  QuanUco?  Are  they  part  of 
the  Marines  and  so  subject  to  orders,  or  are 
they  under  Local  123,  American  Federation 
of  Musicians?  Do  ihcy  belong  to  Uncle  Sam 
or  to  Caesar  Petrillo?  If  to  the  latter,  they 
are  not  marine  musicians;  If,  to  the  former, 
throw  Petrillo  cut 


Send  Doctors  Home 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  t 

HON.  \.!LL'-^M  .V  ROWAN 

or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  14.  194S 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  issue  of  Novembsr  28,  1945: 

DOCS  COT  THE  MISERY 

The  waste  of  Army  doctors  has  been  freely 
discussed  in  the  States  in  various  articles 
appearing  in  the  press.  Senator  Reed  has 
charged  that  the  Army  was  holding  10.000 
unnecded  doctors  and  dentists  in  what  he 
termed  a  "disgraceful  situation."  Apparently 
nothing  Is  being  done  with  regard  to  the 
hoarding  of  surplvis  doctors  and  dentists 
in  the  ETO. 

Since  VE-day.  thousands  of  doctors  have 
been  idle  in  this  theater.  General  hospitals 
with  ijed  capacities  up  to  1,500  have  tjeen 
kept  fu'.ly  staffed,  with  a  daily  patient  census 
of  only  300.  One  general  hoipital  now  has 
20  patients  and  still  has  not  been  authorized 
to  close.  Many  doctors  have  been  detailed 
to  nonmedical  duties. 

An  alarming  situation  faces  those  of  us 
who  seem  to  be  stuck  indefinitely  in  the  ETO. 
The  only  vehicle,  at  present,  for  sending 
doctors  home  Is  on  -he  basis  of  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  service,  80  poinU.  or  being  over  48 
years  of  age 

We  note  War  Department  policy  that  med- 
ical officers  in  the  States  having  30  months' 
service  will  not  be  sent  overseas.  We  find  no 
provisions  for  those  of  us  in  the  ETO  with 
many  more  months  of  service,  much  of  It 
overseas,  to  l>e  returned  to  the  States. 
Morale  amon:^  doctors  is  very  low.  and  this 
precludes  the  keeping  of  medical  care  on  a 
high  professional  level. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
doctors  and  no  relief  is  forthcoming  until 
rcplacem.nts  are  available.  Doctors  were 
trained  at  the  Government's  expense  tinder 
ASTP.  Now,  we  are  told  that  they  lack  suf- 
ficient training  to  assume  responsibility  of 
overseas  duty.  And  yet,  most  of  the  ETO 
patients  have  minor  complaints  and  dis- 
orders not  requiring  the  attention  of  highly 
trained  specialists. 

We  request  an  Immediate  investigation 
Into  the  problem  of  redeployment  of  med  cal 
officers  in  the  ETO  and  a  definite  answer  to 
the  following  questions: 


.\.).).>U 
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1     .V 


How  many  doctors  will  be  needed  in  Eu- 
rope lor  the  Army  after  January  1.  194€? 
Does  the  Army  plan  to  use  the  same  ratio  of 
doctors  to  men  m  the  service  as  was  needed 
under  actual  combat  cond.tions?  How  many 
patients  are  there  in  the  ETO  and  what  per- 
centage of  these  require  skilled  specialists 
for  their  treatment?  How  many  doctors  and 
specialists  are  now  in  the  ETO?  Why  are  not 
replacements  of  low-point  officers  made 
available  from  the  States  on  a  just  rotation 
basis  Immediately? 

What  IS  the  status  of  the  thousands  of 
dociois  educated  ^t  the  Government's  ex- 
pense during  the  last  2  years?  How  many 
doctors  have  been  sent  home  under  the  rede- 
ployment program  during  the  last  60  days? 
How  many  will  be  sent  home  in  the  next  60 
days?  Why  has  not  a  definite  policy  been 
forthcoming  with  regard  to  medical  officers? 

(Signed  by  165  medical  officers  from  23 
medical    units.— Edi* or  i 


W.    .^-    ['-ahi:;;n    Party   To    Go    Fepu^- 
hcaii-  [Of  d  Change 

EXTENSION   or-    Rr^W.'KS 

KuN.^UXSCHWAEE 

OF  Mi-s'or:;: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  14.  1945 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  New  D'-a!  takes  America 
farther  and  farther  inio  Hitler's  national 
socialism — the  latest  steps  being  the  de- 
mands for  conscription  and  socialized 
medicine — simultaneously,  cunning  ef- 
forts continue  to  destroy  the  Republican 
Party. 

With  charming  sharpness,  the  Omaha 
World -H'-rald  on  Decembi  :  !1  rimes 
this  campaign  to  eliminate  uu-  R,  pub- 
lican Party— and  thus  automatically 
bring  about  the  despotism  and  tyranny 
of  Germany  and  Russia. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A     LOVEtY     I    Vtr-AICN 

If  the  Republican  Pa  ly  is  to  go  forward 
in  vast  confusion  it  wont  be  for  lack  of 
plenty — Just   oodles — of   advice. 

Interestingly  enough,  most  of  the  advice 
comes  from  solicitous  friend.s  of  today  who. 
come  election  time,  will  fight  tooth  and  nail 
to  tear  the  party  to  shreds. 

In  Indiana  a  Congressman,  himself  a  Re- 
publican, declares  that  to  win,  the  Repub- 
lican Party  must  be  the  radical  party  in 
America,  and  not  the  conservative. 

And  that  proposed  program  meets  with 
whoops  of  delight — from  the  radical  camp 
and  its  editorial,  commentator,  and  radio 
spokesmen 

The  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  (democratic, 
of  course)  summons  the  Republican  rank 
and  file  to  stage  a  real  revolt  for  radicalism. 
Let  them  rally  again,  as  they  did  when  they 
nominated  Willkie  and  made  a  liberal  out 
of  Dewey  Then,  and  then  only,  the  two- 
party  system  may  come  into  Its  own  again. 

The  Post -Dispatch,  naturally  enough,  dis- 
dains to  comment  on  what  happened  to  the 
Republican  Party  in  Its  various  attempts  to 
equal,  if  not  outdo,  the  New  Deal,  Why  bring 
that  up?    Best  forget  it. 

Nor  does  the  Post-Dispatch  attempt  to 
furnish  a  b.'eprint  for  a  two-party  system 
In  which  both  parties  are  radical  and  con- 
servatism is  left  without  representation, 
without  leadership,  no  place  to  go  but  to  the 
tall  tinibe.'-. 
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With  both  parties  hell-bent  for  radicalism 
in  a  huiTy  and  to  the  limit,  with  our  politics 
all  engine  and  no  biakce  what  a  merry  race 
to  Gehenna  that  would  be. 

Obviously  the  only  contest  would  be  as  to 
which  party  could  outdo  and  outdistance  the 
other  in  carrying  the  New  Deal  forward  to 
the  goal  of  socialism — or  something  even 
more  pronounced. 

In  Soviet  Russia  they  are  more  straight- 
for«'ard.  They  call  it  one  party  only — none 
other  permitted.  What  is  proposed  here, 
sleazily,  is  one  party  but  sailing  under  two 
names.  Let  em  fight!  No  matter  which 
wins. 

We  like  the  candor  of  the  Soviet  bosses 
better.  ^ 

The  proposed  campaign  would  be  a  curious 
one 

Did  the  "Democrats"  .spend  much?  We 
■Republicans"  pledge  we  shall  spend  more! 
We  •Republicans"  will  lend  more!  We  will 
tax  more  heavily!  We  will  increase  the 
national  debt  more  rapidly!  We  will  more 
completely  control  prices  and  wages,  regi- 
ment more  thoroughly,  build  a  larger  and 
more  powerful  bureaucracy! 

Come  to  us,  all  you  citizens  who  are  weary 
and  heavily  laden,  and  we  promise  to  double 
your  load! 

A  lovely  campaign.  A  glittering  prospect 
for  our  distracted  Republic, 

Maybe  that  program  will  appeal  to  the 
Republican  Party.  Maybe.  If  so,  it  will 
shortly  be  closing  up  its  affairs,  bankrupt 
In  fact  as  well  as  in  seeming.  And  all  the 
rest  of  us  can  be  preparing  to  close  up.  too. 
Except,  of  course,  those  who  actually  prefer 
the  system  Rtissia  ha^s  adopted  and  that  the 
rest  of  Europe  Is  headed  for. 

For  ourselves — a  small  voice  in  the  wilder- 
ness— we  would  prefer  to  see  the  Republican 
Party  go  Republican— for  a  change. 

If  the  Repubhcan  Party  went  Repub- 
lican, could  it  win?  No  one  knows.  Per- 
haps we  are  already  so  far  into  the  one- 
party  system  of  Hitler's  national  social- 
ism that  we  cannot  regain  our  liberty. 

But  if  the  Republican  Party  would  go 
Republican,  the  courageous  people  who 
believe  in  the  American  way  of  freedom 
could  rally  their  forces  and  would  de- 
serve to  win. 

The  Republican  Party  will  not  and  does 
not  deserve  to  win  on  a  "me,  too;  but  I 
can  do  it  better"  appeal.  Those  singing 
this  tune,  if  they  are  sincere,  should  get 
out  of  the  Republican  Party  and  join  the 
New  Deal.  Let  them  collaborate  in  re- 
forming the  New  Deal  from  within  its 
ranks,  and  not  by  posing  as  Republican 
Mes.'^iah.s.  In  the  case  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post -Dispatch,  they  supported  Willkie 
for  the  Republican  nomination  and  then 
supported  Roosevelt  for  election. 


..irf-cr^'o?::-'!  nh;^rv^'  r:-]  Stations  in 
t^.c  A-  Lc  Region 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HO:i.  MARGARET  tHA^;.^v;i:i 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  14.  1945 

Mis.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr,  Speaker, 
on  November  7  I  introduced  a  bill  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  meteorological 
observation  stations  in  the  Arctic  region 


of  the  Western  Hemisphere  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imi^roving  the  weather  forecast- 
ing service  within  the  United  States  and 
on  the  international  air  transport  routes 
from  the  Uhited  States.  This  bill.  H.  R. 
4611.  is  pending  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

This  proposal  is  Identical  to  S.  765,  in- 
troduced h$  Senator  Owen  Brewster,  of 
Maine,  rep<)rted  out  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Coiiimittee  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  October  29. 

Arctic  expeditions  have  been  spon- 
.«:ored  for  dver  300  years,  largely  for  the 
purpose  of  I  new  discoveries,  but  the  im- 
portance ojf  scientific  research  was  not 
overlooked^  Results  have  not  been  great 
in  comparison  to  the  efforts  mede  be- 
cause of  lizards  and  expense  of  early 
Arctic  exp^aration. 

It  has  b^en  found  in  recent  years,  as 
ably  demonstrated  by  the  Russians,  that 
maintenance  of  stations  in  remotk  Arc- 
tic areas  i.Si  neither  unusually  dangerous 
nor  unreasonably  expensive.  We  have 
benefited  ftom  that  early  effort  in  recent 


earned  at  the  same  time  how 
krctic    scientific    research    is 


years,  and 
essential 
to  us. 

We  havd  heard  more  about  meteor- 
ology durifip  the  recent  war  and  find 
that  with  the  progress  of  aviation  the 
Arctic,  a  ihore  isolated  portion  of  the 
globe  and  a  vital  spot  in  the  future,  will 
be  more  eajsily  penetrated. 

Gen,  Heriry  H.  Arnold,  the  Command- 
ing Generail,  Army  Air  Forces,  recently 
explained  to  the  Press  Club  that  the 
polar  regions  have  been  conquered  by 
aviation,  aiid  cited  distances,  speeds,  new 
weapons,  afid  new  planes  to  show  that 
attacks  wll  travel  this  course  if  there  is 
another  wa  r. 


A  Tr4)ute  to  General  Romulo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

I  OF  moiANA 

IN  THE  HCUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridby.  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extjend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  today  in.serting  a  re.solutlon 
passed  tinatimously  by  the  National  As- 
sembly of  the  Philippines,  to  which  it  is 
my  pleasant  duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  coUeagves  in  this  House.  It  is  a 
resolution  wThich  pays  tribute  to  the  pres- 
ent Resident  Commissioner  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  th(e  United  States,  Brig.  Gen. 
Carlos  P.  Romulo,  and  I  feel  that  It 
should  be  koown  by  all  of  us.  because  it  is 
important  that  we  have  the  assurance 
that  he  wh<i  speaks  here  for  the  Filipino 
people  has  the  united  support  of  that 
people. 

I  need  not  say  here  what  we  in  this 
House  think  of  General  _Rcmulo,  We 
have  showm  it  by  the  standing  ovations 
that  we  havt  repeatedly  given  him  when- 
ever he  uses  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 
We  showed  it  when  we  unanimously 
passed   the  Filipino  Naturalization   bill 
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after  his  powerful  speech  advocating  its 
passage.  We  showed  it  when  we  took 
him  at  his  word  and  without  di.'^cussion 
passed  the  bill  releasing  $71,C00,000  to 
the  Philippine  Commonwealth,  We 
showed  it  al.so  when  we  passed  the  bill 
authorizing,  the  Export  and  Import  Bank 
to  extend  ite  operations  to  the  Philippines 
at  his  behest.  We  showed  it  when  we 
passed  the  amendment  suggested  by  him 
to  the  recission  bill  allotting  $200,000,000 
to  the  Army  of  the  Philippines,  We  are 
showing  it  to  him  now  as  we  cooperate 
with  him  in  his  efforts  to  get  Congres- 
sional action  for  Philippine  rehabilita- 
tion. 

It  is  but  proper  that  General  Romulo 
.should  have  our  esteem  and  admiration. 
In  his  writings  and  utterances  he  has 
expressed  such  an  unwavering  faith  in 
America  that  is  inspiring  and  no  Ameri- 
can can  be  more  loyal  to  the  American 
fiag  than  this  Filipino  who  fought  for  us 
in  Bataan,  Corregidor.  and  Leyte,  was 
wounded  in  action,  and  was  several  times 
decorated  by  General  Wainwright  and 
General  MacArthur. 

Because  we  know  him  and  admire  him 
In  the  United  States  for  what  he  is  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  inform  this  House  of 
how  highly  he  is  also  thought  of  in  his 
native  country  by  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentatives of  his  people  by  inserting  today 
the  following  resolution  passed  by  the 
loyal  Philippine  National  Assembly  at  its 
last  session : 
[First   Congress    of   the   Philippines,   second 

special  session,  Hoiase  of  Representatives] 

House   Concurrent  Resolution  25 
Concurrent  resolution  ruaklng  of  record  the 
appreciation  of  the  Congress  of  the  Philip- 
pines for  the  Invaluable  services  of  Brig. 
Gen,  Carlos  P.  RoMtJLO  to  his  country. 
Whereas  Brig.  Gen,  Cahlos  P,  RoMtrt-o  for 
more  than  3  years  worked  Indefatigably  in 
the  United  States  to  tell  the  American  people 
the   great   epic   of   Bataan   and   of   the   un- 
swerving  loyalty   of   the   Filipino   people   to 
America  and  to  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and 
democracy; 

Whereas  by  his  writings  and  speeches,  he 
has  succeeded  In  presenting  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple in  a  favorable  light  before  the  Amer- 
ican Nation  and  has  thereby  brought  about 
a  closer  understanding  between  the  Amer- 
ican and  Filipino  people:  and 

Whereas  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  as  Resident  Commissioner  of  the 
Philippines,  he  has  ably  espoused  the  FUl- 
plno  cause  and  has  proven  himself  to  be  a 
worthy  spokesman  of  the  Filipino  people: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  they  express, 
as  they  do  hereby  express,  their  appreciation 
for  the  invaluable  services  of  Brig,  Gen. 
Carlos  P.  Romulo  to  his  country. 


Pattern  of  Surplus  Sales 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  14,  1945 

Mr,  WlflCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  enclos- 
ing the  original  letter  from  the  Howard 


Zink  Corp,,  of  Fremont,  Ohio,  and  a  copy 
of  the  letter  from  the  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nance  Corporation  covering  the  sale  of 
surplus  duck  material,    I  have  had  nu- 
merous complaints  concerning  the  sale 
of  surplus  property  and  this  shows  the 
usual  pattern  after  a  person  has  actually 
purchased    the    property.     Weeks    and 
months  later  he  is  advised  that  it  has 
been  sold  to  someone  else.    This  is  the 
method  and  it  seems  that  there  are  always 
some  specially  preferred  persons. 
The  Howard  Ziuk.  Corp., 
Fremont,  Ohio,  November  20, 1945. 
Hon.  Alvin  F,  Weichel, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sir  :  We  would  like  to  have  you 
know  of  our  experiences  trying  to  buy  some 
surplus  property  from  the  heremafter  named 
Department. 

On  or  about  September  23,  we  received  a 
duct  material  list  put  out  by  the  Office  of 
Surplus  Property.  Department  of  Commerce, 
704  Race  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  dated  Sep- 
tember 21,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Available  millions  of  yards  of  surplus  cot- 
ton duck." 

Our  purchasing  agent  called  Mr.  Cliff  Hall, 
of  the  Treasury  Department  Office,  Cincin- 
nati. In  regard  to  this  list.  He  advised  us 
that  the  lot  of  material  we  were  interested 
In  was  open  stock  and  no  doubt  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  very  large  quantity  of  this  par- 
ticular lot.  On  October  2,  we  mailed  our 
purchase  order  No.  0264  for  100.000  yards  of 
the  duck  material,  and  enclosed  with  our 
purchase  order  a  certified  check  for  $27,000, 
made  out  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  Office  of  Surplus  Property,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 

Our  purchasing  department  called  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  at  Cincinnati  at  least 
twice  each  week  since  the  order  has  been 
placed,  trying  to  find  out  If  and  when  the 
Government  would  ship  the  duck  on  our 
order.  We -were  also  Interested  In  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  yards  more  of  the 
same  lot,  which  we  were  willing  to  purchase 
and  take  into  our  Passaic,  N.  J.,  and  Fremont, 
Ohio,  plants.  We  were  unable  to  get  any  In- 
formation from  the  Cincinnati  office  as  to 
when  the  100.000  yards  would  be  shipped. 
Our  purchasing  agent  talked  to  the  follow- 
ing persons  at  the  Cincinnati  office:  Mr.  Cliff 
Hall,  J.  P,  Rule,  and  a  Mr.  McDanlels,  sales 
manager,  trying  to  find  out  if  the  Govern- 
ment was  going  to  ship  our  order.  The  last 
time  we  talked  to  Mr.  McDanlels  over  the 
phone  was  on  November  14.  At  that  time 
we  were  advised  our  order  should  be  shipped 
from  the  Quartermaster  Depot,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  within  5  days. 

We  received  a  letter  dated  November  15, 
signed  by  James  F.  Rule  for  Rowland  D. 
Shell,  Regional  Director,  Region  4,  Consumer 
Goods  Division,  advising  that  our  check  in 
the  amount  of  S27,000  would  be  returned  to 
us  because  the  duck  had  been  sold  cut  in 
email  lots.  The  largest  quantity  going  to 
any  one  buyer  was  75,000  yards. 

We  really  counted  on  getting  not  only  the 
above  lot  of  material,  but  an  additional 
quantity  to  help  us  keep  our  help  busy  dur- 
liig  the  reconversion  period,  but  It  appears 
as  if  we  were  not  given  very  much  consid- 
eration. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter  dated 
Novemljer  15  received  from  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  Consumer  Goods 
Division,  We  do  not  know  If  there  Is  any- 
thing you  can  do  about  this,  but  we  would 
like  to  know  what  we  have  to  do  in  order  to 
be  able  to  buy  any  of  the  surplus  goods  of- 
fered by  the  Treasury  Department.  We  will 
appreciate  bearing  from  J|cu  at  your  con- 
venience. ^- 
Respectfully  yours. 

The  I^kOWARo  Zink  Cobf. 
H.  E.  Zink,  President. 


Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
Office  of  Surplus  Propertt, 

Consumer   Goods  DrvisioN, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Noi-ember  15,  1945. 
The  Howard  Zink  Corp.. 

Fremont,  Ohio 
(Attention  Mr.  C.  L.  Cole.) 
Gentlemen:  With  reference  to  your  pur- 
chase order  for  100,000  yards  of  duck,  lot  No. 
218,  located  at  Charlotte,  N,  C,  same  was 
presented  to  otir  Central  Offlce  in  Washington, 
together  with  orders  from  this  office  and  all 
other  regions  for  allocation.  We  regret  to 
advise,  that  due  to  such  a  number  of  requests 
for  this  Item,  you  were  not  awarded  any  of 
this  item. 

The  awards  were  made  as  authorized  In  the 
following  quoted  paragraphs  In  letter  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  William  C.  Lehman,  Assistant 
Director  in  Charge  of  Sales,  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
trust  that  this  explanation  is  satisfactory. 

"Therefore,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  aim 
of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  to  secure  wide 
distribution,  the  following  methoda  were 
U5ed: 

On  those  Items  of  less  than  5,000  yards  that 
had  to  be  sold  as  one  lot,  where  there  was 
more  than  one  bidder,  the  lots  were  drawn 
for  the  successful   bidder. 

Wherever  the  yardage  ordered  was  many 
times  the  yardage  available,  awards  were 
made  in  full  to  those  ordering  the  minimum 
quantity  of  2500  yards  and  If  the  balance  of 
yardage  available  was  sufficient.  It  was  pro- 
rated to  the  balance  of  the  offerings  Where 
the  balance  of  yardage  w.-^  not  stifficlent  to 
make  an  award  to  all  of  the  offers  made,  of 
a  reasonable  amount  that  a  bidder  would  be 
interested  In  having,  the  yardage  was  then 
prorated  to  all  bidders  of  10,000  yards  or  less, 
iin  one  Instance  on  one  20,000  and  oije  30.000 
yard  order,  and  in  one  instance  on  one  75,000 
yards  and  lesser  amounts,  where  the  balance 
cf  the  orders  on  lareer  amounts  totaled  3.- 
500,000  yards  with  250.000  yards  to  allocate). 
All  of  the  larger  Items  offered  on  such  lots  re- 
ceived no  award,"  t 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  S,  Rulk,         I 
(For)    Rowland  D.  Schell, 
Regional  Director,  Region  IV, 
Consumer  Goods  Division. 
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HON.GEOKuLW.'olLlJE 

of    INDIANA 

*    m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  Journal-Gazette  should  receive 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Congress. 
It  seems  that  again  a  high  Army  officer 
is  trying  to  prevent  servicemen  from 
writing  to  their  Congressmen  and  to  the 
newspapers  by  threatening  them  with 
disciplinary  action.  I  believe  this  to  be 
a  dangerous,  txDtaUtarian,  un-American 
attempt  to  take  away  constitutionally 
guaranteed  rights,  and  believe  it  should 
be  thoroughly  Investigated  by  the 
Congress. 

Members  of  Congress  have  received 
thousands  of  letters  from  men  in  service 
and  their  families,  and,  as  the  editorial 
points  out,  the  chief  complaint  is  the  de- 
lay in  getting  home.  If  the  Army  wants 
to  prevent  servicemen  from  writing  to 
their  Congressmen,  their  best  bet  would 
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be  to  remove  the  main  cause  of  their 
complaints  and  get  them  home.  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  conununications  vio- 
late in  any  way  Army  regulations  drawn 
up  to  prevent  men  in  the  armed  forces 
from  interfering  with  mihtary  procedure 
or  from  seeking  to  "procure  personal  fa- 
vor through  legislation."  For  the  most 
part  the  men  who  have  .<:er\ed  their 
country  so  well  are  asking  no  more  than 
they  deserve  and  have  earned.  They 
have  won  the  war;  they  have  served  long 
and  arduously:  they  have  giver,  up  their 
families  and  loved  ones;  and  now.  very 
naturally  and  humanly,  they  want  to 
come  home.  They  wan:  \\;:,t:  the  mili- 
tary authorities  have  '^:  rr;  ed  them — 
to  be  brought  home  a  i>  o.ly  as  pos- 
SJbi»  A;:f  r  in<'  sacr;ti  '■-  ::."y  have 
maa.-.  liifv  d*'-.  rv-  rl-a-   ar.d   rn^  re. 

If  di.«:cipli;: ary  a;  !,:■  :i  -honld  be  the 
result  of  thru-  writing  to  their  Congress- 
men or  to  nevv'.f^>appis.  it,  .should  be  taken 
against  Uie  bi  a.  .>  h.i  ^  'a;-;0  try  to  gag 
them,  nci?  :-iL::iin~t  ih>-^  GI  «ho  have 
fouv'i;'  ft  .V,:-  •  I  proi"'  t.  a  rit;n  which  is 
no'.v  t:'.r"afpno^i      \Vf  ;i:>> 

a.ra.-i   :,ij  ^.^'  .sk   oM 
mju.siu  t-,-,    :tri-     Ui 

pcopi^'    (!l    Uvi-;    cou: 
'  he  mm  in  '  nt 
r'h*"";-hed   "'.•■■' 

'  ,■   n  n  ^   ' '  f  •^ 


end: 
1:hvk 


ri'-f  :i  ''^^tuta- 
mtrr  GGe>  not 
pre  pie  gagged 
V.  hta  they  be- 
;.i;  c(  mmitted. 
ui  V — including 

i-unied  ti.rces ha' f  long 

'"■'!■   r;ffhf    ?'i   nnwl"   ;i::d   it 
(i'lti'--  a<  M";"b-rs  of  Con- 
v^i'i'^r-  '(•  :^  :p  :Iuin  k'-'^p  'hm  right. 

Trie  Air.'i.iun  px^ula'  liu*. t^  too  much 
;a:t:i  m  thnr  Ainiy  ii^ad.-  lo  btiitvc  the 
m)lU3;v  nf^tHls  !  c>  hitie  anyfi.ns,  and 
tmip  s   riv   mii.tary   a.nhdrilies  do  have 

^f"^!Ti^^' h  *  r*^    ^"    ^;r*^     *}>^V    h.^'/P    nf't  ^^^^^'.tr    tQ 

iiHi   i;-L,:ii    :..-    tx^r^.-Mj    o!    Tic-   .-pcech 
new. 

Members  of  Coneress  are  just  as  patri- 
otic as  the  brass  hats.  They  have  no  de- 
sire to  interfere  with  necessary  military 
discipline.  But  they  do  have  a  desire  and 
a  right  to  secure  equitable  treatment  for 
all  people — including  men  in  the  Army. 

THUIt  RKHT  TO  HOWI. 

Since  the  end  of  Lhe  war  letters  from  dis- 
gruiiUed.  impati&ut  servicemen  have  been 
pcurlns  In  to  n?w5rpapers  and  to  Congress- 
men. R-om  the  men  overseas  the  chief  com- 
plaint, at  course,  is  the  delay  in  getting  home. 
From  men  stationed  in  this  country  the  big 
gripe  ts  the  apparent  reluctance  to  give  dts- 
ci;u>rges  to  eligible  servicemen. 

This  newspaper  has  not  nlways  airreed  with 
the  wrttexs  oi  these  letters,  but  we  never  have 
doUotcd  thcu-  rich*  to  write  tliem.  Not  so, 
however,  with  Brigadier  General  Hornsbv,  cf 
jtbe  Army  Air  Forces  Technical  Training  Com- 
mand, who  last  week  caused  to  be  published 
in  tbe  Lowry  Field  R?»-Meter  a  letter  de- 
signed to  end  the  Gl  pastime  of  writing  let- 
ters to  their  Congressmen.  General  Hornsby 
cites  two  paragraphs  of  Army  regulations  on 
whlrh  he  bases  hi.s  order.  The  fh^  order  fr>r- 
b?da  any  person  in  military  service  to  "pro- 
cure or  oppcse  In  any  miuoiier  rr  taflttence 
leglslaticn  affcctuag  the  Army  to  procure  F>er- 
sonal  lavor  thrctigh  legiclation."  The  other 
paragraph  cf  ti-.e  rc^ulatioois  cited  wtrns  that 
extreme  care  should  be  used  by  men  in  service 
In  making  "ptibllc  pronouncements  on  po- 
litical or  dlplcmaUc  or  on  legislative  or  rd- 
minlstratlve  meswures  and  matters,  the  treat- 
ment of  which  tends  to  prejudice  dlscipUne. 
to  mvolre  sripcnor  cCBcers  in  controtersy,  to 
Jiiu'prp'     ;' 1  -tl  publu;:     if:s  or  de^ne  mih- 

t-ar'i   i>roi  :^cu:  e 

c.t  ;.eral  Harnsby  calls  attention  to  one  of 
ti^  previous  orders  wh.ch  said  £  nyone  with 
a  complaint  should  commtmicare  by  direct 


correspondence  to  the  air  Inspector  of  his 
command.  He  closes  his  communication 
with  a  warning  that  violators  wUl  be  subject 
to  disciplinary  action. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  sections  cited  by 
the  general  were  written  by  the  War  De- 
partment for  the  purpose  of  prevontin^  string 
pulling — not  to  keep  the  lowly  GI  from  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  his  home-town  newspaper  edi- 
tor or  to  his  Congressman.  Certainly  a  per- 
eonal  letter  to  a  Congressman  could  not  be 
construed  a&  a  public  utterance.  Tt^  letter  a 
soldier  writes  his  Congressman  may  hold 
forth  on  any  subject  from  food,  length  of 
service,  or  tlie  color  of  tl>e  top  sergeant's  eye- 
l>alis  on  Monday  morning,  but  we  believe  the 
Constitution  g'.iarantees  something  like  that. 
The  letters  may,  as  the  general  saya,  "place 
an  undue  burden"  on  the  legislation,  but  it 
must  be  rememlsered  that  they  asked  for  the 
Job. 

Many  servicemen  are  doing  little  else  than 
thinking  cf  their  personal  problems  these 
dajrs.  If  they  can  let  off  some  of  their  steani 
and  spleen  by  writing  letters,  we  believe  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  it.  Certainly,  they 
should  not  be  intimidated  by  oflBcers  who 
place  a  too-trroad  construction  upon  certain 
regulations. 


react:ti!ne   Cofiscr'.jticn 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Thursday.  Decevib^r  12,  1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  testimony  by 
an  outstanding  businessman  and  pub- 

t  licist,  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  on 

.^November  30.  1945.  opposing  the  peace- 
time draft  and  calling  for  energetic 
moral  and  political  leadership  now  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  toward 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  and 
otiier  agencies  of  peaceful  international 
coopei  ation : 

I  am  here  to  speak  for  the  PrierKis'  Com- 
mittee on  National  Leerislation.  but  I  feel 
that  I  speak  for  great  numbers  of  people  of 
all  faiths  everywhere  who  still  believe  in  the 
nonmilitary  pattern  of  American  life  that 
has  prevailed  for  160  years  of  our  history  and 
who  are  opposed  to  peacetime  conscription 
and  a  permanently  enlarged  military  estab- 
lishmen*  for  such  reason.5  as  these: 

1.  BecatTse  they  want  our  country  to  have 
real  security  through  the  prevention  of  wn,r. 
not  the  false  security  of  an  armament  race 
headed  straight  for  a  third  World  War. 

2.  Because  they  are  not  con.vinced  that 
from  a  military  viewpoint  conscription  is  a 
sound  policy. 

3  Because  they  leel  that  the  enormov»  an- 
nual cost  of  a  great  permanent  military 
est.-tblishment  will  threaten  oi^r  whole  Amer- 
ican economic  and  fluancial  system. 

4.  Because  they  do  not  want  to  hare  the 
military  services  become  a  predominant  in- 
fluence in  our  Government  and  political  life. 

5.  Becatise  they  want  our  bojs  and  young 
men  trained  to  be  upstanding  citizens  who 
think  far  themselres  tn  terms  of  deroocracy, 
self-discipline.  lifc»erty.  peace,  and  world 
brotherhocd,  not  trained  to  be  units  in  a 
military  machine  who  think  in  terms  d  au- 
thoritarian discipline,  war.  (ears,  and  dis- 
trust of  other  nations. 

e  Because  they  believe  real  security  can 
be  attained   by  a  positive,  coiu-ageous  pol- 


icy of  developing  the  United  Nations  O- 
ganizatioli  and  world-wide  reduction  of  na- 
tional armaments  by  international  agree* 
ment. 

7.  Becajuse  they  believe  that  the  way  of 
cooperation  and  mutual  service  between  na- 
tions wit  pay  better  dividends  in  security 
and  weiflare  than  great  national  competi- 
tive armtments  and  perpetuation  of  a  sys- 
tem o*  pcwer  based  on  suspicion. 

I  need  not  review  f m"  this  committee  the 
well-knofrn  views  of  the  Society  of  Friends — 
that  wari  Is  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
characte^  and  teachings  of  Christ.  All  Chris- 
tians are!  against  war;  the  Friends  and  other 
pacll^st  denominations  have  carried  their 
opTK)eitioti  further.  Their  love  of  our  country 
is  as  grant,  and  their  desire  to  serve  is  as 
strong.  4vrt  it  naa  taken  the  direction  of 
relief  of  |uffertng  caused  by  the  war,  health, 
and  oth*r  civilian  projects.  Congress  lias 
recognied  the  law  of  conscience  and  gen- 
erously provided  ways  of  service  other  than 
in  the  artned  forces. 

While  I  represent  the  Friends  committee, 
neverthHess,  instead  of  stressing  the  Friends' 
view  alone  I  would  like  to  speak  as  a  business- 
man and  representative  of  typical  citizens 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  trend  of 
world  evfnts 

FB|vximoN  or  wax  is  main  issui 

We  ate  not  unmindful  that  General 
Marahsll^  General  Eisenhower,  Admiral  King, 
and  our  Other  great  military  and  naval  lead- 
ers are  vigorously  urging  conscription  as  nec- 
essary fof  our  security,  and  we  recognize  that 
they  are  entitled  to  be  heard  with  the  great- 
est respect  They  are  doing  their  duty  as 
tata  responsible  for  mlUtary  policy,  and  they 
know  mi^ch  more  about  this  than  any  <rf  the 
rest  of  u4-  But  that  does  not  mean  that  their 
conclusidns  about  conscription  are  neces- 
earlly  rigiit  when  all  aspects  of  national  inter- 
est and  policy  are  taken  into  account.  These 
gentlemen  speak  as  military  experts,  but 
primarily  as  military  experts.  It  is  their  duty 
to  look  forward  to  the  possibility  of  war,  and 
to  tell  you  and  all  of  uz  how  to  be  prepared 
for  war  U  war  comes.  It  has  become  clear, 
however.!  that  this  is  not  the  main  issue — 
that  if  wlu:  comes  there  Is  not  going  to  be  any 
real  security  for  anyone.  The  main  Issue  is 
what  Pr*ident  Truman  and  Prime  Ministers 
Attlee  ai^d  Mackenzie  King  recently  said  it 
was — the!  prevention  of  war  This  Is  a  prob- 
lem beyofcid  the  field  or  our  military  leaders. 
This  is  i  problem  which  you  gentlemen  of 
Congress' have  to  deal  with  and  solve — not  as 
military  jexperts.  but  as  statesmen. 

The  atfcmic  bomb  has  awakened  us  to  rh 
awareness  of  an  unparalleled  crisis  in  the 
world.  1  here  is  a  new  kind  of  fear  through- 
out tlie  nations.  The  most  awful  war  of 
history  t  as  Just  been  fought  and  won;  the 
aggresaoz  nations  of  Germany  and  Japan  have 
been  laid  low;  and  yet  we  are  passing  through 
a  trough  of  cynicism  and  of  douW  in  human 
u&:ure  aiid  human  destiny,  intensified  by  the 
urilinowE  terrors  of  atomic  energy.  There 
seem  to  i  e  many  who  think  that  the  best  the 
world  cai  hope  for  Is  a  precarious  peace  based 
on  overw  lelming  force — lasting  perhaps  15  or 
20  years.  What  everybody  wants,  of  course, 
is  lasting  security. 

There  ire  two  alternative  proposals  to  ob- 
tain this  (1)  the  old  preparedness  way;  (2) 
the  new  vorld  organzatlon  with  its  planned 
collective  security.  Both  wajs  are  in  side- 
by-slde  e  cistence  today,  and  the  policy  must 
actually  >e  settled  as  to  which  is  to  prevail. 
The  Unit?d  States  is  the  strongest  nation  of 
all,  and  i  i  Ln  the  responsible  position  of  hav- 
ing to  lea  d  tJhe  world.  It  has  the  reaponslbU- 
ity.  too.  <  f  the  knowledge  of  the  bomb.  The 
course  ov  r  Nation  follows  Is  altogether  likely 
to  Ox  tb^  future  of  mankind. 

PEAcrrtKE  coNsciupnoit  wovls  sriMtnjvxi 
arma:.xent  rac£ 

The  old  mihtary  preparedness  way  la  based 
on  the  theory  that  each  nation  mtwt  be 
•trooger  tthaa  any  other,  eitlker  in  iu  own 
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s'rength  alone  or  with  others  to  give  it  the 
advantage  in  the  balance  of  power.  We  know 
by  bitter  experience  of  the  two  world  wars 
that  this  theory  has  not  worked.  We  know 
that  through  the  centuries  it  has  started 
more  wars  than  it  has  stopped;  we  know  that 
it  leads  again,  as  in  the  past,  to  a  new  arma- 
ment race,  and  that  it  is  based  on  a  psychol- 
ogy of  war.  that  Instead  of  there  being  safety 
m  this  policy  of  military  preparedness,  there 
is  almost  certain  danger  of  a  third  world 
war.  Yet,  here  we  are  today,  already  pro- 
posing various  steps  again  in  the  military 
race.  As  Senator  Fxn.BBiGHT  said  the  other 
day.  "We  propose  large  armed  forces  by  con- 
scription; we  demand  exclusive  bases  in  the 
Pacific,  we  insist  upon  our  right  to  participate 
in  the  affairs  of  eastern  Europe,  and  we  keep 
the  atomic  bomb  to  ourselves  under  the 
guise  of  a  self-appointed  sacred  trusteeship. 
At  the  same  tiij^e  we  deplore  militarism;  we 
object  to  Russi^i's  demand  for  bases  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Dardanelle.'?,  we  re- 
fuse her  request  to  participate  on  an  equal 
basis  in  the  affairs  of  Japan.  We  complain 
of  her  actions  in  the  Balkans,  and  we  would 
oppose  any  mention  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
This  situation  seems  to  point  to  a  lack  of 
guiding  principles  and  convictions  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States."  All  these  steps, 
both  of  ourselves  and  of  Russia,  however,  are 
based  on  individual  national  preparedness. 

UNITZD    NATIONS    OSCANIZATION    MUST    BE    MADE 
TO    WORK 

The  second  alternative  to  obtain  security  is 
the  newly  formed  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. We  can  rejoice  that  all  the  great  allies 
In  the  war  Joined  in  its  formation  and  are 
members.  In  opening  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  President  Truman  said,  "We 
stand  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  ruins  of  the 
most  terrible  war  in  history.  We  must  pre- 
vent— if  human  mind,  heart,  and  hope  can 
prevent  it — the  repetition  of  the  disaster 
from  which  the  entire  world  will  suffer  lor 
years  to  come.  But  here  and  now,  at  San 
Francisco,  the  work  must  begin  <Fith  the  set- 
ting of  the  essential  organization  which  is  to 
keep  the  peace  when  it  is  won.  Our  sole  task 
is  to  create  the  structure.  We  must  provide 
the  machinery  which  will  make  future  peace 
not  only  possible  but  certain.  We  hold  a 
powerful  mandate  from  the  people."  This  in- 
ternational organization — the  UNO — must 
make  effective  a  system  of  law  and  Justice 
between  nations.  We  must  work  toward  the 
transfer  of  military  power  of  individual  na- 
tions lo  the  international  organization,  so 
that  the  power  may  be  used  collectively  In 
support  of  law  and  justice.  Through  it,  also, 
must  be  developed  economic  policies  for  the 
well-being  of  all  peoples.  Standards  and  at- 
titudes must  be  built  up  to  form  the  foun- 
dation of  an  ordered  and  peaceful  interna- 
tional community.  This  way  is  based  on  the 
psychology  of  peace. 

These  are  long-range  goals,  but  they  give 
us  our  directions.  The  international  organi- 
zation set  up  at  San  Francisco  is  admittedly 
only  a  beginning.  Improvements  are  already 
being  suggested  In  England  and  in  the 
United  btates  as  to  limiting  the  veto  power 
of  the  council  nations  But  imperfect  as  it  is, 
the  UNO  offers  the  nations  tne  possibility  of 
developing  it  into  an  Instrument  of  progress 
along  these  lines,  If  they  have  the  will  and 
the  wisdom  to  do  it.  There  is  no  other  prac- 
tical pKJSsibility  in  sight.  So  the  choice  lies 
between  taking  the  San  Francisco  organiza- 
tion and  gradually  developing  it  into  an 
Instrument  for  law,  Justice,  security,  and  eco- 
nomic well-being,  or  sinking  back  into  the 
old  struggle  for  national  power,  and  its  ap- 
parently inevitable  consequence — war. 

This  making  the  UNO  a  success  should  be 
the  preponderant  purpose  of  humanity.  If 
there  ever  was  a  "must."  this  is  it.  And  all 
the  more  so  now  with  the  revelations  of 
atomic  energy. 

I  was  at  the  recent  meetings  in  Philadel- 
phia of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 


of  which  I  am  privileged  to  be  a  member. 
We  were  addressed  by  some  of  the  scientists 
who  had  worked  on  the  atomic  bomb.  They 
all  said  there  is  no  defense  except  in  strength- 
ening the  world  organization  for  peace;  that 
if  the  atomic  bombs  are  used  again  in  war, 
the  soldier  in  the  army  will  be  safer  than 
the  wives  and  children  In  the  city.  They 
said  that  every  sane  person  must  be  con- 
cerned with  this  fate;  that  we  simply  can- 
not afford  to  be  without  world  government. 
One  of  them,  In  the  realm  of  pure  physics, 
likened  the  discovery  of  atomic  physics 
already  made  to  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  that  a  whole  new  continent  of 
discoveries  lies  ahead  leading  in  all  proba- 
bility to  the  solving  of  the  universe  and  of 
creation   itself. 

Now  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  conscrip- 
tion? Just  this:  We  are  in  an  intervening 
period  now.  We  are  all  sick  and  tired  of  war 
but  fear  leads  the  world  to  continue  the 
old  attempts  at  safety  through  old-fashioned 
military  preparedness,  while  at  the  same  time 
creating  the  new  world  organization.  As  I 
said  before,  both  exist  side  by  side,  and  all  the 
great  nations  participate  in  both.  But  the 
world  hopes  for  the  UNO  development  from 
stage  to  stage.  The  first  step  will  probably 
be  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  arma- 
ments retained.  This  received  approval  by 
Russia.  France,  and  United  States  in  the  last 
disarmament  conference.  Perhaps  later  will 
come  the  pari  passu  reduction  of  individual 
nations'  armaments  and  the  transfer  of  parts 
to  the  UNO;  then  may  follow  the  interna- 
tional law  to  hold  liable  the  individual  law- 
breakers as  criminals,  like  the  criminal  trials 
against  the  Nazi  and  Japanese  leaders  today; 
perhaps  some  day  the  world  government  can 
be  attained,  now  so  eloquently  urged  by 
Justice  Roberts. 

Now  in  this  intervening  period,  while  the 
UNO  is  being  brought  to  more  and  more  de- 
velopment, why  Introduce  conscription  in 
peacetime — new  and  un-American  as  It  Is — 
as  an  addition  to  our  forces  as  they  are? 
We  have  already  a  Navy  as  large  as  all  the 
other  navies  in  the  world  put  together;  we 
have  the  largest  Army  In  peacetime  we  ever 
had.  Why  introduce  conscription  now? 
What's  the  hurry?  We  have  no  present 
threatening  enemy;  Germany  and  Japan  are 
finished  as  aggressors;  it  is  unthinkable  that 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  will  go 
to  war  against  each  other;  General  Eisen- 
hower said  the  other  day  about  Russia,  that 
Russia  wants  peace  with  the  United  States 
more  than  anything  else.  And  the  United 
States  certainly  wants  peace  with  Russia. 

Other  nations  would  interpret  American 
adoption  of  peacetime  conscription  as  proof 
that  we  don't  trust  them  and  that  we  expect 
another  war;  that  we  refuse  to  replace  com- 
peting conscript  armies  by  democratic  world 
cooperation;  that  really  we  don't  expect  the 
UNO  to  he  successful. 

WE  CAN'T  MOVE  IN  TWO  DIXECTIONS  AT  ONCE 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  really  do  believe 
In  the  UNO  and  are  sincere  in  our  resolve 
to  make  it  work,  let  us  move  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  not  backward  to  the  Old  World 
futile  policy  of  conscription,  which  we  have 
never  had  in  our  history,  and  this  Just  at  the 
time  when  all  efforts  should  be  made  in  the 
other  direction.  If  you  want  to  go  in  one 
direction,  you  don'*  make  a  start  in  another. 
as  this  would  be  doing. 

Furthermore,  many  people  have  come  to 
believe  that  In  an  age  of  the  atomic  t>omb 
military  training  would  be  obsolete  and  fu- 
tile; that  the  training  of  a  relatively  few 
scientists  would  offer  more  real  security  to- 
day than  the  military  training  of  a  million 
boys  a  year. 

ABCUMENT    TH.\T    CONSCRIPTION    IS    NEEDED    TO 
SUPPORT  THE  UNITED  NATION.S  IS  SPECIOUS 

It  Is  sometimes  argued  that  conscription 
Is  needed  because  we  are  in  the  UNO  and 
must  support  it  by  military  force.  A  mo- 
ment's thought  makes  it  clear  that  uuaer 


present  circumstances  the  argument  la 
wholly  specious.  Under  existing  coDditiona 
there  is  no  expectation  or  possibUity  that  the 
UNO  will  be  used  against  any  one  of  the 
Big  Five.  The  veto  provisions  preclude  that. 
Yet  It  Is  only  for  measures  against  one  of 
these  great  powers  that  conscription  could 
be  needed. 

Let  us  note  in  passing,  that  If  millions  of 
trained  men  should  ever  again  count  in  the 
future,  we  should  be  fully  cognizant  of  popu- 
lation trends.  Astonishing  information  on 
birth  rates,  death  rates,  and  careful  calcula- 
tions on  manpower  in  future  years  were 
given  by  the  experts  in  popiUation  studies  of 
Princeton  at  a  meetliag  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  in  Philadelphia  18 
months  ago.  These  studies  were  based  on 
the  population,  male  and  female,  in  1940  and 
showed  the  trends  of  binh  and  death  rates 
to  the  year  1970.  These  showed  that  Ger- 
many, France,  England,  and  the  United 
States  would  have  fewer  men  of  military  age 
in  1970  than  in  1940,  so  that  they  could  not 
carry  on  a  world  war  like  the  one  just  fin- 
ished based  on  manpower.  Spain.  Italy,  and 
the  Balkans  will  have  about  the  same  num- 
bers in  1970  as  in  1940;  but  Russia  will  have 
12,000.000  more  men  of  military  ^e  than 
in   1940. 

Let  us  also  look  further  to  the  Far  East. 
China  has  400.000.000  population;  India  has 
375.000,000.  If  these  nations  follow  our 
Western  examples  in  Ijecoming  military  pow- 
ers, what  will  happen?  I  remember  20  years 
ago  hearing  Dr.  Henry  Hodgkin.  an  English 
missionary  to  West  Chini,  say  how  short- 
sighted, to  say  the  least,  we  Westerners  have 
been  in  teaching  the  Chinese,  that  greatest 
naturally  pacifist  state,  that  the  only  way 
that  they  could  gain  a  place  in  the  sun 
would  be  to  be  able  to  fight  for  it.  The 
Chinese  didn't  want  to  change — there  the 
soldier  occupied  the  lowest  place  in  the  so- 
cial scale,  but  Dr.  Hodgkin  said  the  Chinese 
would  learn  the  lesson  if  they  found  they 
had  to.  that  they  could  pull  triggers  as  well 
as  a  white  man;  that  they  could  live  on  rice 
where  our  soldiers  want  beefsteak,  that  they 
are  fatalists  and  death  mei.ns  little  to  them. 
Where  In  the  long  run  will  we  Westerners 
come  out  If  we  head  Into  a  military  clash 
with  these  eastern  peoples?  We  already 
have  had  one  lesson  with  one  of  them — the 
Japanese,  who  copied  the  worst  part  of  our 
civilization.  To  prevent  such  a  clash  ever 
occurring  with  Russia  or  with  these  eastern 
peoples,  it  is  only  intelligent  self-interest  on 
our  part  to  make  a  real  working  success  of 
the  world  organization  of  nations  while  we 
have  time.  This  will  provide  other  means  of 
solving  world  problems  than  by  force,  and 
will  set  up  machinery  for  settling  dispute* 
by  peaceful  methods.  , 

WHERE  WILL  THE  MONET  COME  FftOM? 

I  have  not  mentioned  costs  of  conscription. 
Congress  knows  only  too  well  the  pressure  it 
Is  under  to  cut  taxes  and  reduce  Govrnment 
expenditures.  The  cost  of  conscription  la 
estimated  at  twcf  and  one-half  to  tihree  bU- 
llons  annually.  Secretary  Patterson  testified 
before  this  committee  that  the  Army  wants 
500.000  men  in  peacetime,  costing  several 
billions;  Admiral  King  wants  a  Navy  of  500.- 
000  and  58,000  officers;  General  Arnold  wants 
400,000  for  the  air.  On  top  of  these  demands 
for  almost  a  million  and  a  half  men  with 
their  hu^e  peacetime  costs,  there  will  also 
be  vast  demands  for  veterans,  social  security, 
medical  care,  unemployment  insurance,  and 
all  the  civilian  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  huge  debt  service.  The 
country  will  ask  where  is  the  money  to  come 
from  for  all  these,  and  if  conscription,  which 
certainly  is  not  needed  now  and  which  wUl 
cos',  three  billions  new  expenditure.  Is  added 
It  would  seem  »20. 000 ,000.000  to  »25.00O,- 
OOD.OOO  wll  have  to  be  raised.  Businessmen 
can  well  ask  what  chance  there  wiu  tie  for 
balancing  the  budget,  for  reduction  "f  the 
largest  debt  ever  incurred  by  an  Daton  m 
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history  Many  will  even  fear  that  the  preser- 
vation of  private  Initiative  will  be  threatened. 
It  win  be  altogether  likely  that  the  unsound 
practice  of  deficit  financing  will  have  to  be 
continued  and  that  some  forms  of  repudia- 
tion will  have  to  he  adopted  such  as  again 
lowering  the  value  of  our  money  standard. 
I  well  remember  being  In  Berlin  and  paying 
a  million  marks  for  a  newspaper.  I  am  in  a 
business  with  a  subsidiary  company  in 
Prance,  and  we  have  seen  the  French  franc 
go  from  19  3  cents  down  to  2  cents.  We  need 
not  in  this  country  go  all  the  way.  but  we 
will  go  part  way  down  this  route  with  sad 
results  to  us  all,  If  we  do  not  set  our  financial 
hotise  In  order. 

LET    AMERIC*    ADOPT    A    PROGRAM    OF    RELirF    AND 
GOOD    WILL 

Friends  have  been  strong  believers  In  the 
power  of  good  will  and  good  deeds  in  inter- 
national affairs.  The  relief  work  done  In 
many  countries  by  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  bears  testimony  to  this. 
It  was  my  great  privilege  to  have  been  the 
first  Quaker  emissary  to  France  In  1916,  and 
to  have  been  on  the  first  American  Red  Cross 
Commission  to  Prance.  I  was  the  first  chief 
In  Fiance  of  this  Quaker  reconstruction  and 
relief  unit;  also  later  I  was  a  special  Quaker 
Commissioner  to  the  Ruhr  at  the  time  of  the 
Trench  occupation.  I  can  bear  personal  testi- 
mony to  the  power  of  the  child-feeding  work 
In  Germany.  The  Friends  were  the  distribu- 
tors in  Germany  of  food  for  children  from  the 
Hoover  relief  organization.  A  million  and  a 
half  children  wore  fed  daily  in  all  German 
cities  of  50.000  population  and  upward.  The 
e*^'>'~t  WIS  unprecedented.  The  hardest- 
:  ('•►"!  German  father  was  melted  when  his 
v::  :•  r.  ;:;shed  child  came  back  f-  rn  school 
i  :.'•  :,iv  .-.nd  told  him  that  .A::.*- :.ca  had 
■■:  .:::.-  •'.<  h'.ldren  food,  which  they  them- 
s  ^  ;  :  ..  way  of  providing.  'If  thine 
'>:;rn.7  !  ■;:  ^er.  feed  him."  It  works  as  noth- 
.:,j  p.-e  -A  .rks,  if  we  only  have  the  faith  to 

Lf*  .\:T-)f>r!r-i  ^-^c!  >"  e:  '  r,  w.'h  the  rreat 
v-'i-k  -•  VN'RR.^  'he  R.Tl  Cr  s.<=,  the  Quaker 
r";.'>f  (  .T.rr. ;•',-.-.--  ar.ci  ::  •*■:;:  be  much  more 
pftir.i^:  us  •  -wt-ri  .r  saf'-y  ;hun  the  Institu- 
tion of  cun?cription. 

Con-'^cription  is  not  "-hf^  .-\;r;pr;fan  way  to 
ed-;r-i-,-  yu'h  f  r  dnm '»cra t ;c  c;':zenshlp  and 
w  ricl  '■'■-•p'  ^.,s;^'.::•.y,  D;sripl:r.p  i<!  needed, 
■^'•'  r!:?'':;M:r.f>  ;n  ,i  riorr.ocrarv  rrust  rest 
:  .::(\A':r.t-.:-d',:y  oii  self-discip:;;;e  a;:;!  not  co- 
cTr;":;  Training  from  c;i:'.ci;v.H'd  up  in 
America,-]  idcUs  and  privilrecs  a.'-.d  duties  la 
the  only  Wav  '.;  pr  :du.;'e  cd;ar. ..•.■:  and  a 
sense  m  (tpuyc-r::-  respcnsib;;;; v  This  is 
the  task  ■■•'.  r:.e  :v  n-je.-^  .';chnni,q_  .;nd  churches. 
ar.d   r;'.:;;,  d    no   d    r.e   bv   'hf  .^^;r.v   ;n    1   veur 

f\:;-!.fT:r  r^-  ::-•  '.v"  "  ^.  k  -i  •  Ho-many. 
J.ipan.  a:.d  (;t;-:er  rilrta-i  rs.nips  that  iiave  used 
n.:utar>  oii.scnptii.::.  t.,i  Uici^ k' r.r,a'.e  their 
y^.u;.g  irie;;.  we  .sfc  ^>.h,^:  a  has  done  i<!  them. 
It  lirus  made  tat,  ir.  coi.s.der  tlie  state,  not 
CiLd.  ,i.s  supreme,  it  i..u-  t.;u.:!i-  them  that 
t..e  .;.d;v;d\ia.  exists  fcr  'iie  ^-  .  :u  ;  f  the  state, 
r,.:  the  >:ate  f.T  the  ladividua!.  We  look  to- 
day ill  the  Ax:.-~  c>Vi::\r\es  lor  tii.i.se  who  have 
fitood  cut  a^a::..st  tlu.s  ph.Io.-;.  .phy,  aiui  upon 
theni  we  h  pe  u^  leuu.-d  cieruvn-raev  .and  :ree- 
tiv.i.  '..;r.  the  ru.u.s  .,  i  d.i. tator.'-hip.  Wuy.  ther., 
Biaouid  we  tnu.K  v\e  can  preserve  cur  own 
dem>,t  .-,1,  V  bv  .:;d  .ctnnating  our  boys  with 
the  pr:..c,p:e>  >:  ..:  u^^,T^:.■p■  -r>.r  .I'i  ana. 
niuft   .ih.Vj;,s   be   .L  d.aUiU....^h.p'' 

We  re.-pectfuUy  submit  tiuit  ih.e  .s.uety  of 
rur  e..  uutry  hes  not  In  unv  ^.-rea:  military 
e,~;',ibi  ..-ituut  n'     rui.ii     as     peacetime     military 
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be  c;  n:^e  Washington, 
in  h.s  F,!re*t..  .\..';:e;-,.K  \<,a.-..ed  ui  not  against 
a  hiii:e  stui.ch:.^  -■•::■■,:•  as  some  would  have 
us  behe%e.  but  .  ..,....-t  "overgrown  military 
e>tabl.5h:i;ei;t.<  '  which,  to  use  his  words. 
"under  ai.y  lurm  of  government  are  In- 
a  u^p.c.  u.s  to  liberty  and  which  are  to  b-* 
rt^uirded  as  pa;' icviKirly  hos'i'.e  to  republtcui 


SECtmiTY   LIES   IN    MORE   FKL-ZBOM,    NOT  LESS 

Rather  does  our  security  lie  In  more  de- 
mocracy, not  less;  in  more  freedom  of  speech; 
more  freedom  from  want;  more  freedom  from 
fear;  more  freedom  of  religion,  which  will 
make  our  esaential  Christianity  the  very  life 
not  only  in  our  own  country  but  throughout 
the  world.  To  accomplish  this  requires  self- 
discipline,  not  the  discipline  of  the  Army 
camp:  the  rekindling  of  individual  con- 
science, not  the  submergence  of  it;  complete 
loyalty  to  God.  even  above  loyalty  to  the 
state.  These  virtues  are  not  taught  In  Army 
camps. 

We  are  convinced  that  only  as  our  Nation 
turns  from  the  treacherous  path  of  military 
power  and  walks  firmly  In  this  path  of  free- 
dom can  we  do  our  part  to  create  In  the 
world  that  mutual  trust  and  confidence 
which  are  essential  If  the  foundations  of  de- 
mocracy are  to  be  securely  laid  in  other  lands, 
and  If  the  World  Organization  launched  at 
Ban  Francisco  is  to  maintain  peace.  Our 
prayer  is  that  you  and  all  those  in  public 
office  may  seek  and  find  wisdom  from  God. 
and,  in  the  words  of  Lincoln,  "that  this 
Nation  under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 


Pricnt-tj  tor  Wteran.*    Housing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  14,  1945 

aMi...  luce.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 18  I  introduced  H.  R.  4742,  a  bill  to 
give  war  veterans  priority  in  securing 
farms,  homes,  and  building  materials  for 
those  homes.  Since  that  time  the  situ- 
ation which  faces  our  war  veterans  in 
trying  to  find  homes  for  their  families 
has  become  a  great  national  scandal. 
The  House  and  Senate  are  being  flooded 
with  bills  to  relieve  the  whole  housing 
situation,  and  the  administration  has 
finally  addressed  itself  to  this  national 
crisis.  The  following  editorials  are  per- 
tinent to  the  urgent  need  for  rapid  action 
in  the  housing  situation  which  must  be 
taken  by  both  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration: 

[From   the  Bridgeport    (Conn.)    Post) 
Homes  for  Everybody 

The  housing  shortage  is  getting  to  be  a  sore 
point  all  over  the  Nation.  It  is  especiaUy 
resented  because  returning  GI's  coming  back 
to  the  country  they  saved  can't  get  a  roof 
over  their  heads.     They  feel  resentful  about 

this    and    everyone    else    feels    ashamed or 

ought  to. 

"But  In  a  situation  like  this  we  have  the 
usual  cockeyed  remedies  proposed.  The  first 
Impulse  of  aU  of  our  pxDlitlcians  Is  to  rush 
into  public  housing.  It  Isn't  necessary,  it 
Isn't  the  solution,  and  most  of  the  GI's  don't 
want  it.     They  want  homes  of  their  own. 

It  isn't  a  shortage  of  public  housing  which 
Is  bothering  us  but  Just  a  shortage  of  houses, 
or  rather  of  homes.  And  the  reason  for  the 
shortage  is  not  hard  to  find.  We  haven't 
been  building  any  homes  to  speak  of  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  Furthermore,  building 
materials  are  still  scarce  and  building  labor  ts 
likewise  scarce. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  is  not  to  go 
h  U)  a  lot  cf  expensive  public  housing  pro]- 
ee--;  -  •-.  treat  veterans  as  wards  of  the  city 
c;  -..e  t  ute  or  the  NaUou.     The  real  remedy 


Is  to  find  out  the  bottlenecks  in  building 
materials  ind  remedy  these  bottleneck*.  Just 
as  we  remedied  the  bottlenecks  which  were 
holding  up  the  production  of  planes  and 
artilleries  »nd  ships  and  so  on.  In  every  case 
this  was  successfully  accomplifhed. 

We  migllt  have  all  the  hou.ses  the  country 
could  use  If  all  the  people  who  want  to  build 
houses  at  the  present  time  had  the  abUlty  to 
get  the  materials,  the  bontractors.  the  labor 
to  build  tbem.  Therefore  the  most  that  the 
Governmetit  can  do  to  be  permanently  help- 
ful in  thij  case  is  to  smash  any  bottlenecks 
that  exist  and  give  the  go-ahead  signal  to 
private  cotistructlon.  Literally  hundreds  of 
thousands'  of  homes  are  planned  and  hun- 
dreds of  toousands  of  prospective  home  own- 
ers are  eagtr  to  build,  but  they  want  to  build 
with  matilals  that  are  good,  not  shoddy  or 
BubstituteJ  with  labor  that  Is  competent,  not 
green  or  Unskilled,  and  at  prices  that  are 
within  reach  of  the  average  family.  To  solve 
this  problem  requires  the  same  kind  of  busi- 
ness braids  and  executive  leadership  that 
solved  theiproblem  of  airplane  production,  cf 
artillery  production,  and  of  ship  production 
In  the  wai!. 

We  do  fot  need  ill-advised,  hastily  con- 
structed, imduly  expensive  public  housing. 
We  need  la  great  number  of  new  private 
homes.      ^ 

As  a  pratctlcal  aid  to  returning  servicemen 
Congress  should  Immediately  pass  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  Repre.sentative  Cl-^re  LtrcE, 
giving  top  priorities  on  building  materials  to 
servicemen.  That  would  enable  them  to  get 
the  earhealt  start  during  the  shortage  of  ma- 
terials. As  bottlenecks  were  broken  and 
more  materials  became  available,  the  civilian 
demand  could  be  met. 

[From  t^ie  Washington  Post  of  December 
14,  19451 

Washington  Calling 

(By  Marquis  Chllds) 

kfi*ects  of  housing  shortage 

When  Mfembers  of  Congress  went  home  on 
holiday  lapt  summer,  they  heard  a  never- 
ending  clamor  from  fathers  and  mothers 
about  bringing  the  boys  home.  It  was  so 
insistent  that  some  Congressmen  sought 
refuge  back  in  Washington  or  in  remote  vaca- 
tion retreats. 

This  time  when  they  go  home  for  the  brief 
Christmas  recess,  they  will  hear  from  the 
returned  veterans  themselves.  The  question 
of  a  place  for  fighting  men  and  their  fami- 
lies to  live  is  the  hottest  issue  in  the  country 
and  it  Is  stUl  only  in  the  warming-up  stage. 

It  explains  why  the  Truman  administra- 
tion has  hastily  back-tracked  to  apply  con- 
trols on  btiilding  materials  again.  These  and 
other  controls  were  taken  off  too  heedlessly 
in  response  to  pressure  lobbies. 

It  explains  the  Senate's  hasty  action  in 
voting  »16#.000,000  to  be  used  to  adapt  emer- 
gency wartime  housing  lor  the  veterans  in 
cities  and  tollege  towns.  Made-over  barracks 
will  not  be  ideal  by  any  means,  but  some 
such  makeehift  Is  necessary  for  the  months 
ahead. 

Reports  reaching  OPA  show  that  In  almost 
every  city  and  town  across  the  entire  country 
the  situation  is  the  same.  They  show,  too, 
that  the  taik  of  self-discipline  put  out  by  the 
building  industry  to  Justify  removal  of  con- 
trols was  largely  nonsense. 

A  study  of  OPA  rej  ortr  make  plain  what 
a  grim  story  it  Is.  Thousands  of  families 
have  been  evicted.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
are  living  In  cellars  and  garages  which  are 
damp  and  insanitary. 

The  headlines  from  city  to  city  are  monot- 
onously repetitious.  They  tell  human-in- 
terest stortes  of  veterans  returned  from  2, 
3.  and  4  ^ars  of  service  to  find  that  they 
must  live  separately  from  their  wives  and 
children  or  doubled  up  with  in-laws  who  are 
already  crowded. 
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In  each  community  they  are  casting  about 
desperately  for  some  expedient.  At  Great 
Lake  porta  they  have  scHight  lake  steamers 
for  use  at  oockside  dtirtng  the  winter 
months. 

Veterans  eeking  shelter  for  wives  and 
children  often  grow  desperate.  One  former 
offlcer  In  an  Illinois  city  after  12  days  of 
futile  search,  worked  himself  into  a  frenzy 
and  began  to  smash  the  furniture  In  the 
local  veterans'  dvlsory  ofBce.  Yet,  withal, 
tbey  are  remarkably  patient. 

The  vacancy  rate  on  rented  dwellings. 
perhaps  the  best  barometer  of  the  housing 
shortage,  has  moved  downward  in  most  cities 
almost  to  zero  Tht  contrast  with  1940 
when  the  crowding  had  Just  begun  is  striking. 
In  San  Francisco  the  groes  vacancy  rate 
6  years  ago  was  nearly  7  percent.  In  May  of 
this  year  It  was  1  percent  and  It  ts  probably 
less  than  that  today.  In  Detroit  It  was  33 
In  1940  and  less  than  1  percent  In  July  of 
this  year.  The  {>ercent«ges  for  1945  are  de- 
ceptive in  that  the  vacancies  which  do  exist 
are  largely  substandard  dwellings. 

VJ-day  released  a  small  building  boom. 
But  !t  Is  not  In  hoxwes  or  apartment*.  Lan- 
sing, Mich.,  for  example,  reported  »1 .000.000 
of  new  construction  and  exactly  three  $6,000 
houses  going  up.  The  construction  was  in- 
dustrial and  commercial.  That  is  fairly  typ- 
ical of  what  Is  happening  around  the  country. 
One  consequence  Is  that  the  price  of  houses 
has  been  soaring.  Confidential  reports  to 
OPA  show  that  In  many  areas  a  speculative 
boom  Is  m  full  swing.  Modest  dwellings  that 
once  sold  for  M.500  are  bringing  up  to  $9,500. 
In  one  community  housing  units  built  dur- 
ing the  last  war  years  for  sale  purjxjees  were 
sold  under  order  L-41,  limiting  the  cost  of 
new  houses,  at  a  fair  price.  They  are  now 
bringing  half  again  as  much  In  a  speculative 
market. 

Some  veterans  who  can  find  the  down  pay- 
ment are  buying  this  inflated  property.  It 
Is  a  measure  of  their  desperation. 

But  the  possibilities  of  loss  and  bitter  dis- 
illusion are  plentiful,  especially  when  the 
veteran  makes  the  discovery  that  loan  privi- 
leges under  the  GI  bill  of  rights  are  worth- 
less m  the  face  of  such  Inflation.  Multiplied 
many  times  over,  this  disillusion  can  have 
serious  jwlitlcal  consequences. 

These  grim  facts  of  life  are  certain  to  in- 
trude on  the  holiday  cheer  of  many  a  Con- 
gressman. The  idea  of  going  back  into  a 
barrack  again  even  though  It  has  been  reas- 
sembled Into  family  tj-pe  units  will  not  ap- 
peal to  Gl  Joe  and  If  he  can  find  somebody 
from  Washington  to  tell  his  troubles  to.  he'll 
do  It. 

But  he  will  take  that  barrack  If  It  comes 
down  to  a  choice  of  that  or  more  separation 
from  the  family  he  returned  to  with  the  war's 
end. 


Forgotten  Point  Ken  in  Okinawa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.WliniV  A  ROWAN 

OF    It-U-NOli 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESKNTA'nVES 

Friday,  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
the  following  letter  received  from  one  of 
my  constituents: 

Okinawa,  October  9.  1945. 
Hon.  Wru-iAM  A.  Rowan, 

Congressional  District  Office. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congres-sman:  I  am  writing  this  let- 
ter to  you  In  hope  that  you  will  use  your 
influence  to  help  the  men  of  the  Thirty-fifth 
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StaUon  HospiUl.  We  are  being  taken  to 
Japan  to  serve  as  occupation  troops  with  the 
Sixth  Army  after  32  mcoiths  of  continuous 
service  overseas.  During  those  long  months 
thexe  were  no  furlotighs.  no  rotation,  no.  not 
even  a  decent  break  for  those  men  whose 
loved  ones  at  home  fell  sick  and  died.  We 
were  sent  direct  from  the  ETO  to  the  Pacific 
when  other  units  stationed  near  us,  and  who 
had  less  time  overseas,  were  being  sent  to  the 
United  States. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  190  men  eli- 
gible for  discharge  under  the  War  Depart- 
ment's directive  which  states  that  men  of 
70  points  and  above  will  be  raleaaed  from 
their  present  assignments  and  will  return  to 
the  United  States. 

Yesterday,  the  8th  of  October,  an  order 
releasing  129  men  with  jwlnt  scores  of  80  and 
above,  was  read  to  us  by  our  peracMinel  offi- 
cer The  men  were  told  to  paclE  and  be  ready 
to  leave  at  1300  hours  for  the  lOA  center 
as  their  first  step  homeward.  At  1300  boxirs 
the  commanding  offlcer  of  the  unit  rescinded 
the  order — none  of  the  men  left.  He.  the 
commanding  offlcer,  admitted  that  it  was  up 
to  him  whether  the  men  could  leave  or  not. 
Sir.  is  that  fair  to  American  men  who  have 
given  so  much  of  their  time  toward/^inning 
the  war? 

We  ask  you  to  intercede  for  us;  help  ub  to 
return  to  our  loved  ones  and  don't  let  us 
become  forgotten  men. 

Respectfully. 


A  National  Housing  Policy:  S.  1592 
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OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
quite  probable  that  S.  1592.  a  bill  to 
establish  a  national  housing  policy  and 
to  provide  for  its  execution,  may  not  be 
reported  out  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  now  holding 
hearings  thereon,  prior  to  recess  or  ad- 
journment. However.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
quite  will  understood  that  such  a  meas- 
ure will  eventually  reach  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  some  form  or  other, 
in  which  event  the  member.'^hip  will  be 
well  advised  to  read  the  statement  made 
before  the  Senate  committee  by  L.  Doug- 
las Meredith,  vice  president  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  finance  of  the 
Nation-il  Life  Insurance  Co..  of  Mont- 
peLer.  Vt.,  which  statement  under  con- 
sent heretofore  granted  I  am  including, 
with  my  endorsement,  as  an  extension 
of  my  remarks. 

I  think  the  sponsors  of  this  measure 
were  wise  to  recognize  that  their  bill  not 
only  provides  for  the  birth  and  admin- 
istration but  also  for  the  execution  of  a 
national  housing  jwlicy  imder  Federal 
control,  if  you  know  what  I  mean. 

If  the  Federal  Grovemment  takes  over 
all  bU5iness  to  operate  and  to  execute, 
there  certainly  will  be  effectuated  an 
execution  of  free  enterprise  and  indi- 
vidual initiative.  There  are  already  too 
many  small  business  corpses  hanging  on 
the  gallows  due  to  Government  interfer- 
ence to  suit  me  or  to  ensure  anything  but 
the  eventual  socialization  and  federal- 
ization of  the  United  States  of  America, 
always  the  land  of  the  brave  but  day  by 


day  becoming  less  ana  less  the  home  of 
the  free! 

Mr.  Meredith's  statement  follows: 

Gentlemen,  my  name  is  L.  Douglas  Mere- 
dith, and  I  appear  betore  you  at  this  time  as 
a  representative  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
virtue  of  membership  on  the  Chamber's  con- 
struction and  civic  development  dc|MU'tment 
committee.  It  also  is  my  privilege  to  be  af- 
filiated with  the  National  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
Ifontpeller.  Vt..  as  vice  president,  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  finance.  This  com- 
F>any.  incidentally.  Is  a  very  active  investor 
in  home  loans,  and  particularly  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  insured-mortgage  loans. 
In  which  we  have  Invested  more  than  $210.- 
000000  since  1936. 

The  general  views  which  I  present  here  to- 
day are  those  of  the  Chamber,  as  reflected  by 
a  poll  of  all  members  on  this  and  other  vital 
subjects  taken  earlier  this  year. 

We  fully  recognize  the  careful  thoxight, 
dUigent  ellorts,  and  the  motives  which  have 
prompted  the  preparation  and  introduction 
of  S.  15C2.  It  is  easy  for  us,  too.  to  recognize 
that  sn  acute  housing  shortage  exists  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time,  that  there 
always  has  been,  and  always  wUl  be,  room  for 
improvement  in  the  housing  facilities  of  our 
Nation,  and  that  housing  activities  represent 
a  very  Important  factor  in  the  economic 
structure  of  oxir  country.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  unable  to  agree  vrith  many  of  the 
principles  and  methods  proposed  by  S.  1592 
for  remedying  unsatisfactory  housing  condi- 
tions of  the  present,  and  for  Improving  the 
boosing  standards  of  the  Nation  over  the  next 
generaTion. 

nUSEWi    HOTTSINC  STANDARDS   ARK   H7GH 

Whenever  a  situation  ruch  as  the  current 
housing  shortage  develops,  it  becomes  very 
easy  for  each  of  lis  to  focus  our  attention 
upon  acute  current  conditions,  and  to  over- 
look or  to  minimize  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  world.  And  housing  is  an  im- 
portant factor  In  that  standard  of  living. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Census  Indicated  that  well  over  four- 
fifths  of  the  occupied  dwellings  in  the  United 
States  have  ample  room  space  as  measured 
by  the  high  standard  of  one  person  per  room. 

Well  over  four-fifths  also  have  electricity 
or  g.T£  lighting. 

Pour-fifths  of  the  urban  dwellings  have 
private  bathtubs,  or  showers,  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  their  occupants,  and  <J5  percent 
of  all  occupied  dwellings  have  such  facili- 
ties. 

The  four-fifth5  of  the  population  who  are 
well  housed  are  the  energetic,  self-supporting 
families  who  have  led  the  way  In  the  past, 
and  cen  be  relied  upon  to  improve  the  stand- 
ards of  the  future. 

This  recent  housing  stirvey  reveals  there 
has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  housing 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  during  the  war 
years  from  1940  to  1944.  More  dwellings  are 
better  equipped  today  than  they  were  5  years 
ago.  despite  wartime  shortages.  In  addition, 
there  has  been  a  marked  Increase  in  home 
ownership  during  these  years.  In  October 
1944  there  were  18,573.000  dwelling  units  cc- 
cupled  by  owners,  which  represented  an  in- 
crease of  22  percent  over  AprU  1940 

It  Is  significant,  too,  that  not  all  of  these 
housing  accommodations  are  high-priced  res- 
idences. More  than  half  of  the  one  and 
one-half  million  home  owners  purchasing 
single-family  houses  insured  by  FHA  are  now 
paying  for  them  In  installments  of  less  than 
$40  a  month.  In  1941,  the  last  normal  build-  \ 
Ing  year.  40  out  of  100  owners  were  paying 
for  their  homes  and  meeting  all  fined  charges 
with  monthly  payments  of  $30  to  $40.  whUe 
28  out  of  every  100  were  paying  les$  than  $30. 

The  American  family's  will  to  improve  Its 
housing  standards  and  to  own  its  own  home 
is  a  demonstrated  fact.     So  also  is  the  ability 
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of  the  private  home-building  industry  to 
me«t  these  widespread  and  persistent  de- 
mands for  better  housing. 

WHAT   IS   THK    HOUSING    PROBLEM? 

Review  of  the  facts  Jtist  stated  properly 
leads  us  to  consideration  of  the  question: 
What  U  the  American  housing  problem? 

An  acute  housing  shortage  in  practically 
every  city  in  the  country  results  from  nec- 
essary restrictions  on  construction  during  the 
war  period,  from  a  rapid  Increase  in  mar- 
riages, and  the  fact  that  reconversion  has  not 
yet  reached  the  stage  at  which  houses  can 
be  produced  In  volume.  Then  there  is.  as 
always,  the  group  of  Individuals  with  very 
low  Income  whose  housing  conditions  greatly 
could  be  improved.  Yet  it  is  difficult  for 
many  of  us  to  see  anything  in  the  so-called 
housing  problem  which  cannot  be  cared  for 
by  private  enterprise  and  private  produc- 
tion. 

A  widespread  fallacy  of  much  current 
thinking  about  housing  arises  from  the  mis- 
taken conception  that  new  accommodations 
must  be  provided  for  particular  groups,  such 
as  low-income  persons.  New  houses  should 
be  provided  for  all  families  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  pay  for  them.  When  new  hous- 
ing Is  constructed,  the  occupants  vacate  less 
expensive  quarters  which  in  turn  are  avail- 
able to  another  group,  and  thus  the  process 
of  shifting  occupancy  extends  throughout 
the  income  scale  until  only  the  poorest  hous- 
ing remains  unoccupied.  The  quickest  and 
most  economical  way  to  meet  housing  needs 
l.'j  to  leave  private  enterprise  free  to  build  for 
the  demand  whenever  it  may  appear. 

The  critical  problem  which  faces  the  build- 
ing industry  now  and  will  for  some  years  to 
come  is  a  problem  of  production  and  costs. 

The  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  legisla- 
tion directed  primarily  at  affecting  the  sup- 
ply of  credit,  as  is  contemplated  by  S.  1592. 
It  can  be  solved  only  by  Industry  and  by 
community  action  designed  to  speed  up  the 
production  of  building  materials  and  houses 
and  to  lower  costs. 

The  home  building  Industry  is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  small  business  in  action.  It  is 
comprised  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  con- 
tractors, builders,  suppliers,  professional 
Arms  and  lending  Institutions.  They  have 
their  roots  deep  in  the  community  life  of 
':-;<  country,  and  they  have  done  a  good  job. 
y  r  example,  figures  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that  the  av- 
erage cost  of  one-family  dwellings  has  de- 
clined almost  steadily  during  the  last  18 
years,  falling  from  |4  '^T  in  1925.  to  $4,228  la 
1935,  and  to  93  876  ir.      f  i  i 
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1.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
consisting  of  12  regional  banks  from  which 
the  members  of  this  System — for  the  most 
part  savings  and  loan  associations,  although 
other  types  of  mortgage-lending  institu- 
tions are  eligible  for  membership  and  are 
members — may  borrow  on  the  security  of 
eligible  home  mortgages,  or  of  obligations  is- 
sued or  guaranteed  by  the  Government.  The 
System  and  the  Corporation  to  date  have 
been  self-supporting. 

2.  The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
which  provides  for  the  mutual  insurance  of 
private  loans  of  high  ratio  up  to  80  percent 
and  in  some  cases  to  90  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  property.  The  insuring  function  of 
this  Administration  is  available  to,  and  used 
by.  practically  all  types  of  mortgage  lenders, 
and  to  date  has  been  self-supporting. 

3.  The  mortgage  companies  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  which  buy 
and  sell  mortgages  on  Income  properties,  and 
also  mortgages  insured  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration. 

In  addition  to  these  new  agencies,  estab- 
lished facilities  in  the  field  of  mortgage  fi- 
nance have  been  enlarged  and  modernized. 
Including  the  liberalization  of  previous  re- 
strictions in  national  banks. 

Prior  to  the  war,  these  three  major  inno- 
vations in  the  field  of  mortgage  finance — the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  and  the  Federal 
mortgage  companies  were  grouped  together 
along  with  the  RFC  in  the  Federal  Loan  Ad- 
ministration. 

This  satisfactory  arrangement  was  dis- 
rupted during  the  war  through  the  setting  up 
by  Executive  order  of  a  temporary  war  agency, 
the  National  Housing  Agency,  which  brought 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  and  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  under  its 
Jurisdiction.  The  United  States  Housing 
Authority,  now  the  FHA,  also  was  placed 
under  it. 

BILL    WOULD   CONTINUE    MODIFIED    WA3TIME 
CONTROLS 

S.  1592  proposes  to  continue  in  a  modified 
form  the  wartime  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  activities  of  these  agencies.  Under 
the  terms  of  title  I  of  this  bill,  the  wartime 
National  Housing  Agency  becomes  perma- 
nent. The  National  Housing  Administration 
is  made  responsible  for  the  general  supervi- 
sion and  for  the  coordination  of  the  func- 
tions, activities,  and  programs  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  for  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  and  for  the  Federal 
Public  Housing  Authority  which  succeeds 
to  all  the  functions  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  and  all  the  wartime  Fed- 
eral public  houBlni?  activities.  The  Admin- 
istrator la  directed  by  title  X  to  estimate  the 
housing  needs  of  all  communities  throughout 
the  country  and  of  all  rural  areaa,  and  to 
recommend  to  Coi\greaa  such  governmental 
action  as  he  ferla  necessary  to  aee  to  It  that 
the  Jieeda  which  he  eattmatea  are  tixken  cnre 
of,  Thia  In  effect  continues  in  peuortimo  the 
wartime  control  or  ao-rulled  pro^-rumlng 
nctivltlea  of  the  National  Housing  Agency. 

The  adverse  effects  upon  the  private  home 
flnanctng  and  buUUln»;  Induatrlea  of  ualng 
the  wartime  National  Housing  Agency  as  a 
ntodel  for  the  peacetime  organl«atloi\  of  the 
Federal  Qovernmoul'a  housing  activities  are 
patent, 

nuring  wnrtima  all  new  residential  build- 
li.u'  wa..,  .-i>.ivMoied  through  the  National 
>'  ^  due  to  th«  n«CMaity  (or  dta- 

t  mhUu\8  mi.tertnls  so  aa  to  nvMt 

•  I"  u)uaii»it  iieoda  In  apeclflc  numbtn 

'  iv»u  time.  This  WM 
'  '  '     i         ■    ■'»». 

N*-  in   UU1    thia   pri<Brftmii\«   do   the 

pri\  .  lic-nnnnclng  and  home*buUdlng 

induatriM? 

Thp  answer  la.  no  harm  tn  wartime,  any 
nwvr  tliiui  t»'P  War  Prvxluctlon  Bonrtt'a  rvgl* 
I  'tatlon  of  all  industry  bnrmed  the  mnmi- 
urera  of  the  ei>untry  The  injviry  n»nny 
tudlvlduala  aufferett  la  more  than  com|>eM- 
MlKl  by  tbt  good  which  camt  fi-om  victory. 


However.  Jf  programing  in  any  form  is 
to  be  contlriied  after  the  war  when  mate- 
rials and  labir  are  In  plentiful  supply,  it  will 
mean  increasing  control  from  Washington 
of  the  real-eitate  and  mortgage  markets  and 
of  the  honle-building  industry.  This  in 
turn  will  me^n  restraints  on  manufacturers 
of  building  Imaterials  and  equipment  and 
their  dealersi  Also,  it  would  mean  the  de- 
termination f)f  community-housing  needs  by 
a  far-removejd  governmental  bureau,  rather 
than  by  the  people  of  the  community  well 
acquainted  \fith  local  requirements. 

PREWAB  CodRDINATION  OF  CREDIT  ACTIVrnE3 
feHOULO   BE  RESTORED 

It  is  hlghw  important  to  the  prompt  re- 
covery of  holme  building  that  this  wartime 
supervision  iind  direction  of  the  activities 
of  these  age^icies  of  proven  value  should  be 
terminated.  There  Is  no  reason  why  this 
should  not  lie  done  at  once.  The  war  work 
of  the  Natlo4al  Housing  Agency  Is  completed. 

It  also  sh(iuld  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
basic  functions  of  each  of  the  agencies  un- 
der the  NliA  are  different.  The  Federal 
home-loan  blanks  are  banks  for  making  ad- 
vances to  thflr  members.  The  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  is  an  agency  which  In- 
sures mortgage  loans,  while  the  Federal,  Pub- 
lic Housing  Authority  in  the  final  analysis 
is  a  relief  agency.  It  does  not  seem  to  us 
that  governfnental  agencies  with  interests 
as  varied  as  these  are  should  be  continued 
under  one  administrative  head. 

Congress  Should  restore  at  once  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  their  previous 
positions  of  Influence,  leadership,  and  re- 
sponsibility tn  the  Federal  Loan  Agency.  We 
know  of  no  action  which  would  be  more  en- 
couraging at  this  time  to  the  progressive 
forces  in  tie  home  building  and  home- 
financing  industry. 

Proposals  to  improve  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  iHouslng  Administration  and  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  should 
be  considered  by  Congress  on  their  merits. 
They  should  be  considered  entirely  apart 
from  the  attempted  objectives  of  S.  1592  to 
use  both  prjvate  and  public  lending  agen- 
cies, and  alsp  Government  subsidies  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  new  homes  for  families 
of  all  income  groups. 

OVER-ALL    HOtJSINO    POLICIES    AND    PROGRAM    ARB 
IMPRACTICAL 

The  propotients  of  this  bill  are  apparently 
of  the  opinion  that  the  housing  problem  of 
the  country  \b  a  total  problem,  that  Its  solu- 
tion calls  foi}  adoption  of  an  over-all  housing 
policy,  to  bfli  carried  out  by  a  single  Federal 
bureau.         I 

But  the  pjaln  fact  la  that  Congrcas  never 
has  been  ab|e  to  adopt  an  over-all  housing 
policy.  It  h4s  been  Impractical  to  do  so,  A 
etrlklng  race  »t  example  la  the  failure  to  bring 
within  the  (  eope  of  this  bill  either  the  ac- 
tivities of  tie  Veterans'  Admlnlatratlon  or 
the  Public  BoPda  Admlnlatratlon. 

Y»t  In  th4  next  10  yean  the  home-loan 
provlalon*  tit  veterans  may  directly  affect 
up  to  one-)|alf  the  entire  houalng  market. 
LiKewiae.  ln|  connection  with  public  roada. 
Congrcaa  ha^  earmarked  1136,000,000  to  ba 
apent  annually  for  3  yeara  on  a  50  50  match- 
ing basia  t^  build  modern  Ihoroughfarea 
V'lthin  oltleaj  and  there  la  probably  no  alrgle 
factor  that  |«  more  li\ntirntlal  ui>on  urban 
hutialng  ihng  trnnnpuri«llott. 

Again,  th4  bill  dividea  r«MioMlblluy  (or 
rural  houaiitii  bptwe«>ti  the  DtpartUMBt  Ot 
Agriculture  gnu  the  NHA. 

The  basic  ^bataole  to  an  over-all  treatment 
of  housing  tk  the  decentrallaed  character  of 
the  conatrut^^lon  Industry  and  the  extremely 
variegated  ed(uu>inlc  intereaU  concerned  with 
houalng;     «inMi\iotinn,     metertal     eupply. 
bulldinu   Inboi  .ii\ment.   nnano«, 

and  propel  ty   n...  ...,...;.. ....  to  name  but  a 

few,  Coitgr#w  would  be  well  advlaed  to  deal 
wiUi  ea«b  ol  Umm  ootutlluent  elemeuu  In* 
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divldUally  through  such  activities  as  housing 
research,  labor  relations,  and  mortgage  In- 
surance and  discount  aa  It  Is  now  doing, 
rather  than  to  undertake  a  forced  coordina- 
tion of  diverse  and  dissimilar  organizations. 
Two  details  Involving  application  of  the 
bin  to  FHA  loans  deserve  special  consider- 
ation. 

Sections  309  (b)  and  404  (c^  of  S.  1592 
require  that  certain  FHA  loans  shall  Include 
a  proviso  "for  the  extension  of  the  period 
of  amortlzatlo;  at  any  time  the  mortgagor, 
because  of  unemployment,  economic  condi- 
tions, or  misfortune  t>eycmd  his  control,  is 
unable  to  make  a  principal  or  interest  pay- 
ment due  under  or  provided  to  be  paid  by 
the  terms  of  the  mortgage:     •     •     •- 

The  Intent  of  these  provisions  is  com- 
mendable, but  a  stipulation  so  generally 
stated  might  well  make  FHA  loans  much  less 
attractive  to  Investors.  The  company  with 
which  I  am  affiliated  includes  in  Its  unin- 
sured loans  a  proviso  which  gives  the  bor- 
rower a  deferment  privilege  under  certain 
circumstances,  but  this  privilege  is  expressed 
in  language  so  specific  that  there  ran  be 
little.  II  any.  dispute  as  to  what  it  means 

Section  312.  of  S.  1592,  amends  section  203 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  provide  in 
effect  that  upon  new  construction  to  be  In- 
sui-ed  under  this  section  by  the  FHA,  the 
general  contractor  must  give  a  warranty 
against  structural  defects  and  any  failure  to 
comply  with  the  construction  contract. 

Builders  In  some  cities  now  furnish  such 
a  guaranty,  and  no  one  doubts  or  questions 
lU  desirability.  At  the  same  time,  in  a 
market  such  as  the  present  when  there  is  an 
acute  shortage  of  housing  and  when  there  is 
a  plethora  of  fuiuls  available  for  purchases, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  this  provision  would 
cause  builders  to  shy  away  from  FHA  loans, 
and  to  encourage  their  borrowers  to  finance 
without  them.  I  believe  further  that  it 
would  have  vBry  serious  adverse  consequences 
on  the  splendid  work  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration. 

pRovistoir  roa  ibbkabch 
Congress  should  make  suitable  provision 
for  existing  Federal  agencies,  in  cooperation 
with  educational,  research  institutions  and 
the  construction  Industry,  to  correlate  and 
to  encourage  research  on  construction  mate- 
rials and  methods.  This  might  be  done  by 
setting  up  a  Committee  on  Construction  Re- 
aeajch  which  would  be  composed  of  men  from 
Oovernment  agencies  directly  concerned  with 
research  Uj  this  field,  and  men  from  private 
life  who  have  an  outstanding  reputation  for 
their  Interest  and  achievements  In  the  field 
of  reaearch  aa  It  relates  to  the  construction 
Industry.  Such  a  committee  should  not  carry 
on  raeaarch  activlUea,  but  should  coordinate 
and  eneourage  the  reaaaich  work  which  Is 
ptMtntly  being  ottrrled  on  by  several  Oovern- 
ment agenolea.  by  private  business  ooncerna. 
and  by  (oundaUoua  and  educaUonal  institu- 
tions. 

It  ahould  be  not#d  that  the  Department  of 
Oommaree  throURh  lu  Bureau  of  Btandarda 
and  the  Department  of  AirlruUure  through 
lU  I«oraet  Pr»»duct«  Laboratoiy  are  already 
lltiptj  oOttOtrnod  with  many  phaaaa  ut  tech- 
eh  in  the  building  and  coaetruc- 


Aetloa  ahrndv  has  been  taken  by  the  Oe- 
partmmt  with  tJi»  wppr"^'"* 

of  Oongr*"  -.        >:  up  a  OQfMltn»cUi>n 

Dlelaton  m  its  Bureau  u(  Foreign  aud  Do- 
mullO  OMMnerce  tn  aaaemble  lu  oat  plaoa 
Mli  %0  Mtka  available  to  the  ooMtTMOUon 
tnduatry  aU  parutMBt  MftUattoal  Md  other 
data  baartng  on  IM  oportllom. 

I  auhmit  for  your  oonaMafoMott  that  the 
buildmg  induatry  naada  a  Wnff  Fwrd  m 
tnry  diy  who  will  »>rodu«f  fcotiwe  for  a 
amall  famllv  at  ♦'  ''>'  •'  w^A  or  M.OOO.  but 
Uua  will  require  aaaroh  aa  to  ma- 

iortala  and  mtthuOt  oi  firudueuon. 

naraln  raau  tha  gNOl  uadevalopid  oppor- 
tiiaily  for  coopawntoa  hy  Oovammowt  and 


private  industry.  Government  ahould  en- 
courage research  which  will  make  lower  cost 
houses  possible.  IzMiustry  certainly  can  pro- 
vide them. 

CLEARING    THE    WAT    FOR    URBAN    DTVELOPMENT 

Another  fundamental  objective  which 
must  be  accomplished  to  bring  about  a  (>er- 
raanent  Improvement  of  hovisutg  is  to  clear 
the  way  for  a  resumption  of  community 
initiative  and  responsibility  for  urban  re- 
development. 

This  objective  cannot  t>e  attained  through 
action  In  Washington.  It  Is  the  States  and 
not  the  Federal  Government  which  are  in 
a  position  to  give  cities  the  necessary  pow- 
ers to  plan  for  and  to  carry  out  the  redevel- 
opment necessary  to  make  them  attractive 
places  in  which  to  live  and  work 

Delinite  progress  is  being  made  along  two 
lines.  For  the  first  time  cities  are  working 
with  the  highway  depMU-tments  in  their 
States  in  planning  improvements  In  their 
major  thoroughfpre  systems.  Funds  lor  car- 
rying these  plans  into  effect  are  available 
through  the  Federal-aid  highway  appropri- 
ations, as  previously  noted. 

For  the  first  time.  also,  cities  are  being 
given  adequate  power  and  funds  to  r»clalm 
their  rundown  areas. 

Urban  redevelopment  laws  have  been  en- 
acted by  a  number  of  Slates  to  provide  a 
legal  basis  lor  assembly  by  condemnation  of 
land  within  cities  for  redevelopment.  Out- 
standing among  these  laws  is  the  measure 
enacted  this  year  by  the  Indiana  Legislature 
which  authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
development commission  in  Indianapolis 
with  power  and  funds  to  clear  and  replace 
slumps  and  blighted  areas,  and  then  under 
proper  safeguards  to  sell  or  lease  them  to 
private  Individuals  for  redevelopment. 
There  Is  also  encouragement  in  the  appro- 
priation made  this  year  by  the  Illinois  Leg- 
islature to  assist  muxUcipalities  In  that 
State  to  finance  urban  redevelopment  pro- 
grams. 

The  States  and  cities  are  In  better  finan- 
cial position  than  they  have  been  in  years 
to  assume  the  costs  of  local  Improvements. 
They  should  Xx  encouraged  by  Congress  to 
take  the  Initiative  and  to  assume  the  costs 
of  financing  these  new.  important,  but  as 
yet  untried  and  experimental  programs  for 
reclaiming  slum  and  blighted  areas.  Con- 
gress should  see  to  it  that  its  fiscal  policies 
are  such  as  will  not  unduly  hamper  the 
ability  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
to  carry  out  their  responsibilities  in  this  and 
In  other  fields  which  are  properly  in  their 
Jurisdiction,  or  to  tempt  them  by  Federal 
grants  to  evade  such  responKlblllties. 

•ILL  CONTBMPLATia  LAaCS  KXPKMDITUaKa 

8  119a  oontamplataa  an  axpandlture  by 
the  Federal  Oovernment  for  houalng  and  for 
urban  rc^oN-elopment  of  aeraral  billion  dol- 
lars over  a  period  of  yaara.  TtMse  rxpandl- 
torae  will  be  ftnanead  Of  teaulng  obllgatloaa. 
lartaly  ux  aaaomt.  whlefti  wlU  ba  rapaltf  by 
what  might  ba  oalltd  a  alnktat-fund  airante- 
mont,  which  in  the  bill  goea  under  the  name 
of  annual  Federal  contrlbuuoiia. 
mopoa»  mEFXirorTtntRa  wottld  ax  vntimklv 

AND  WrtATlONAST 

Much  Of  ihU  expenditure  uf  Oovernment 
fund*  would  occur  Uurlng  tlte  next  ft  yeara, 

at  a  iwne  tvhan  ihe  private  touUCUat  Utdxutiy 
will  u>  atratnlng  every  raaovroa  to  lake  oare 
of  aocumutatid  houalnc  and  other  bulMlaa 
requlreaaenta  whiah  ean  and  will  be  ftnoMid 
by  private  funds.  It  would  uocur  at  a  time 
whett  the  tUtaa  aivd  ciii»«  are  in  a  better 
iMnoUU  poattloa  ihM  they  have  bean  tn 
yaoia  too**'  <)^  ooata  of  profraaa  tor 
reHalmliHt  a»d    MI^«oi    MOoa.    It 

ime  when  OoniroM  lloeU 
:.^v,  u.  V  :  uarily  dlAoult  ileal  prob- 
lama  oreaWd  by  a  debt  approaahlnf  laoo.- 
QOO.OOOjOOO.  It  would  be  iB  UtttUBtly  and 
inftailonary  expenditure  of  Oovtcoment 
funda. 


Most  of  the  Federal  expenditures  con- 
templated m  S.  ISM  are  for  public  housing 
and  related  aluzn  clearance  with  the  objec- 
tive of  providing  bouslug  for  low-income 
groups  at  prices  they  can  afford  to  pay.  This 
objective  is  accomplished  not  by  tbe  produc- 
tion of  Improved  housing  at  lower  cost,  but 
by  subsidies  In  the  rorm  of  low  Interest  costs, 
by  long  amortisation  p>erlods.  by  co»trlbu- 
tlons  from  a  Government  agency,  and  by 
local  tax  concessions.  Thus  housing  t>ecome8 
a  social  goal,  regardlesa  of  the  ability  of  a 
project  to  Eustain  itself  economically,  and 
the  occupants  become  quasl-wards  of  Gov- 
ernment. Builders,  landlords,  home  owners, 
and  Investors  naturally  wonder  whether 
housing  has  entered  an  era  in  which  Its 
otherwise  larlght  future  Is  to  be  obscured  by 
the  threat  of  Government  competition  and 
the  threat  of  ultanate  Government  owner- 
ship and  control  of  all  housing. 

SICNTFICAIfCE  OF   nfTEREST  XATM 

8  1592  is  conspicuous  because  of  Its  stipu- 
lations throughout  of  very  low  interest  rates 
and.  therefore,  no  discussion  of  the  bill  would 
be  complete  without  some  comment  on  this 
subject.  Earlier  this  year,  able  testimony 
was  presented  before  the  Tnft  subcommittee 
by  Elbert  S.  Brigham,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  Co  .  and  Paul  Bestor. 
vice  president  of  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Co.  of  America,  who  emphasized  that  any 
consideration  of  the  future  of  housing  and 
mortgage  flnar>clng  requires  giving  atten- 
tion to  interest  rates  and  their  relation  to 
mortgage  activity. 

During  recent  years,  money  rates,  includ- 
ing mortgage  rates  have  been  the  lowest  in 
history  for  reasons  which  are  well  known. 
Prom  various  quarters,  the  suggestion  is  ad- 
vanced that  rates  should  be  still  lower,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  estab- 
lish and  maintain  them  at  Incredibly  low 
levels  by  governmental  action. 

The  intentions  of  these  persons  undoubt- 
edly are  of  the  best,  but  we  should  not  over- 
look probable  consequences  of  such  rates  or 
the  rights  of  lenders  who  represent  the  sav- 
ers of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
borrowers,  and  the  fact  that  most  savers  are 
dependent  i  pon  the  income  from  their  sav- 
ings to  support  them  when  incapacitat-ed  for 
work. 

A  substantial  and  satisfactory  spread  must 
exist  at  all  times  between  the  rate  on  mort- 
gage loans  and  other  investments  or  mort- 
gages cease  to  be  appealing  Investments.  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  loans  with  a  4>j -per- 
cent interest  rate.  Recently  at  the  American 
Life  convention  annual  meeting  held  in 
Chicago,  consideration  was  given  during  a 
panel  dlacuMlon  to  the  net  interest  return 
,on  mortgace  loans.  Figures  as  to  the  in- 
terest rate  and  coat  of  administration  were 
preeented  by  repreaentatlvea  of  fcair  different 
companlea.  I^eae  Afurea  were  avernged  atid 
It  waa  demonstrated  that,  aaauaing  a  4ii- 
pereent  intereat  rate  on  mort«aga  loana,  the 
net  return  la  8  04  percent  after  deducting 
coats  as  foUowa: 

Service  feo...^....— ....... •^•••..  0'  M 

Originating  enmmlaalona ^L.....     .41 

Principal  loaaaa ...^.....     .16 

Koma<Kiaoe  aiptaaaa ^ It 

Mad  the  iroaa  Intereal  rate  on  theae  loana 
been  4  peroent,  aud  uUter  cuau  the  aame. 
the  return  to  the  luveatur  would  have  been 
8JM  parcaut. 

oC  ht^rtng  FHA  ii>An»  or  ttolnaurail 
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Thu  aubject  of  tntertat  rRte  U  p«rt  Rud 
pareri  still  lnn{t(>r  problem  of  inflated 

eoiut;  citsta  and  RbnorniMl  r»»Ue8i«t« 

TalUM.  It  uo  idl«  to  devise  more  go\'ern- 
mental  machinery  for  housing,  while  ignor- 
ing the  obvious  fact  that  today  costa  and 
T»lue«  are  the  great  hurdle  In  the  path  of 
speedy  correction  of  housing  shortages.  As 
a  result  of  governmental  deficit  financing 
during  the  war  and  In  pro6f>ect  for  some 
time  to  come,  a  huge  money  supply  has 
been  built  up  lar  in  excess  of  any  reasonable 

need  ol  the  economy.  It  operates  as  a  con- 
tinuing Inflationary  threat  on  all  prices,  real 
estate  and  other.  In  addition.  It  operates 
to  Increase  the  supply  of  Investment  funds 
and  to  force  Interest  rates  downward. 

As  previously  pointed  out.  a  certain  spread 
Is  necessary  between  mortgage  Interest  rates 
and  the  rates  on  Government  and  corporate 
bonds,  which  means  that  when  Government 
bonds  are  available  at  2' 2  percent,  the  mort- 
gage rates  cannot  fall  much.  If  any.  below 
4  percent  without  funds  flowing  into  gov- 
ernments In  preference  to  mortgages.  How- 
ever, If  the  supply  of  funds  is  large  enough. 
It  will  force  both  rates  lower  while  main- 
taining the  differential,  as  is  happening  now 
in  the  markets  for  Treasury  bonds  and  mort- 
gages. 

At  the  same  time,  the  pressure  of  an  un- 
wieldy money  siapply  is  a  potent  factor  in 
pushing  prices  upward.  In  real  estate  where 
control  measures  are  extremely  diflScult  to 
apply,  it  operates  both  directly  In  stimulat- 
4nB  the  bidding  up  process,  and  indirectly  In 
factMtatlng  financing. 

If  we  are  to  control  Inflation,  we  must  at- 
tack the  root  causes,  among  them  an  ex- 
cessive and  expanding  supply  of  money.  In 
my  view  this  will  involve,  first,  balancing  the 
Federal  Budget  with  restraint  upon  new 
spending  and  maintenance  of  high  tax 
revenue,  and  second,  reduction  of  the  money 
supply. 

The  money  supply  is  now  largely  In  the 
form  of  bank  deposits  owned  by  the  general 
public.  It  can  be  reduced  by  refunding  the 
maturing  bank-owned  short-term  securities 
into  long-time  holdings  by  the  public.  In 
other  words,  we  should  seek  to  induce  the 
public  to  exchange  their  deposits  for  Govern- 
ment bonds. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  most  effective 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  raise  rather  than 
lower  the  interest  rate.  If  the  Treasury  were 
to  offer  a  long-term  bond  at  a  rate  somewhat 
higher  than  the  prevailing  rate,  designed  to 
take  up  the  liquid  savings  of  the  public, 
both  directly  and  through  savings  Institu- 
tions, it  would  in  my  Judgment  have  the 
following  effects: 

1.  It  would  encourage  saving  rather  than 
spending  at  a  time  when  there  is  an  excess  of 
demand  in  the  commodity  and  real  estate 
naarkets.  There  Is  little  reason  to  save  when 
intevest  rates  are  extremely  low  and  the  cur- 
rency is  depreciating; 

2.  It  would  check  the  Inflationary  boom  in 
real  estate.  Money  which  is  now  seeking  in- 
vestment in  mortgages  would  be  drawn  to- 
ward Government  bonds; 

3.  It  would  check  the  flow  of  equity  capital 
Into  the  stock  m.Trket  and  the  real  estate 
market  by  serving  notice  on  persons  hedging 
against  Inflation  that  the  Government's  easy 
money  policy  was  not  perpetual. 

It  frequently  is  argued  that  low  money 
rates  are  necessary  in  order  to  keep  at  a  mini- 
mum the  costs  of  carrying  our  huge  Federal 
debt.  And  yet,  if  a  policy  of  low  Interest 
rates  produces  higher  prices,  the  real  cost  of 
carrying  the  Federal  dtbt  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased and  the  burden  may  become  ex- 
tremely onerous  to  every  citizen  of  our  coun- 
try. Higher  prices  resulting  frcm  G  v.-:  - 
ment  fiscal  policies  are  a  vicious  a;. a  h.ck:'  :i 


tax  Juat  «,<«  burtl>  ^    .aibly  mor«  m 

than  any  dirrcl  tax. 

In  mnclu«ion.  It  la  our  opinion  that  whlU 
8.  l&oa  contAina  numerous  polnta  of  mvrlt. 
the  h<.)u.«ing  aituation  In  Amtrtc*  U  not  so 
grave  thnt  It  calls  for  omnibVM  tr«atmcnt  with 
Oovcrnment  entering  th*  housing  flald  on  a 
ba»is  and  to  an  axttnt  U  has  ntvar  entered 
this  held  before. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, December  10,  the  banquet  hall  of 
the  Nobel  Institute  in  Oslo,  Norway,  was 
the  scene  of  festivities  marking  the  for- 
mal presentation  of  the  1944-45  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  to  former  United  States 
Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull.  The 
presentation  address  was  delivered  by 
Gunnar  Jahn,  former  Norwegian  Min- 
ister of  Finance  and  chairman  of  the 
Norwegian  Storting's  Nobel  Committee. 
United  States  Ambassador  Lithgow  Os- 
borne accepted  the  award  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Hull  whose  ill  health  prevented  him 
from  personally  accepting  the  plaudits 
of  the  Nobel  Committee. 

Mr.  Jahn  paid  high  tribute  to  the 
father  of  the  good-neighbor  policy  with 
the  following  remark.s:  -. 

Throughout  a  long  life.  Cordell  Hull  has 
labored  to  strengthen  relations  between  the 
States.  Best  known  to  the  public  are  his 
tireless  efforts  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade 
policy,  the  goal  of  which  was  to  break  down 
the  autocratic  tendencies  at  home  and  abroad 
which  to  a  great  extent  had  characterized 
the  nations'  policies  since  the  late  1920's. 
T'liat  is  the  background  for  his  battle  against 
Isolationism  at  home,  for  his  efforts  to  shape 
a  peace  bloc  among  the  states  of  the  Amer- 
ican continents,  and  for  his  labors  to  organ- 
ize the  United  Nations. 

Several  observations,  which  were  a  part  of 
his  first  speech  in  Congress,  shed  a  forecast- 
ing gleam  to  indicate  his  general  course  of 
action.  He  appears  before  us  as  the  bearer 
of  the  best  of  liberalism's  ideas;  a  man  with 
a  strong  social  consciousness.  But  at  that 
time  he  had  not  yet  given  expression  to  his 
International  point  of  view.  That  does  not 
make  its  appearance  until  the  time  of  the 
First  World  War.  As  early  as  1917  he  is  set- 
ting forth  his  observations  on  an  interna- 
tional agreement  covering  the  weapons  of 
trade  policy.  The  task  of  easing  trade  re- 
strictions was  taken  up  by  the  League  of 
Nations  and  with  the  great  world  conference 
held  in  Geneva  In  1927  a  foundation  was 
laid  for  the  work  of  the  ensuing  years.  Final 
efforts  to  erect  this  structure  found  expres- 
sion In  the  World  Economic  Conference  in 
London  in  1933.  As  we  now  know,  the  con- 
ference led  to  no  results,  but  Hull  did  not 
give  up.  In  1934  he  succeeded  In  pushing 
through  a  law  which  gave  the  President  power 
to  reduce  tariff  rates  and  to  ease  import 
restrictions  for  those  nations  which  were  will- 
ing to  extend  like  concessions  to  the  United 
States. 

On  the  basis  of  this  law  he  succeeded  in 
concluding  14  different  trade  agreements  in 
all.  This  marked  a  complete  revision  of  the 
r  .:■  :  S-  .-PS'  foreign  tr.-ide  policy.  It  was 
pu;:..i-.j  in  recognition  of  the  United  States 


potlUoa  M  I  cr*ditor  nation  that  tha  ?•• 
Trnal  oame  it>out.  but  fur  Hull  U  waa  aome* 
thint  more:  It  was  hu  Utdetatlgable  bettet 
that  In  thla  way  one  might  amooth  the  way 
tor  a  better  undarataudiivf  bttween  natloM 
and  remove  :»ne  of  tha  MVMt  ot  war.  ThU 
It  typical  of  iiin.  When  ha  doaa  not  accom- 
plish his  go  il  m  the  great  onset,  he  turna 
to  other  pal  tis.  He  t>ows  before  defeat,  bu% 
never  givea  I  a.  His  belief  In  the  cauae  la  too 
firmly  grounded  for  that.  He  la  realtstio 
enough  to  r<  cognize  that  which  la  politically 
possible  at  u  given  moment,  and  to  accept 
that  rather  than  to  wait  for  something  which 
win  possibly  come  eventually. 

The  reasoi  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  Hull's 
work  In  the,  field  of  trade  policy  is  because 

It  illustrateai  the  trait  which  Is  characteristic 
of  his  labors  Not  until  Roosevelt's  election 
In  '932,  however,  did  Hull  get  an  opportunity 
to  give  full  (expression  to  his  ideas.  It  will 
not  be  posible  in  this  survey  to  go  Into 
Hull's  activities  during  the  years  from  1932 
on.  That  wbuld  mean  analyzing  the  foreign 
policy  of  tie  United  States  during  those 
years.  It  nmy  be  said,  however,  that  prob- 
ably no  fore^n  minister  has  ever  had  a  more 
difficult  period  in  which  to  serve.  Year  after 
year  brings  hew  incidents  which  could  drive 
anyone  to  despair,  and  which  gradually  cul- 
minate in  the  Second  World  War.  But  Hull 
never  gives  fip,  despite  opposition  both  from 
at  home  afcd  abroad.  When  he  falls  to 
reach  his  qbjective  via  one  approach,  he 
attempts  to  bush  his  Ideas  through  to  victory 
aiong  another  route. 

Nothing  ietter  Illustrates  his  procedure 
than  his  pai-Araerican  policy  and  his  stand 
in  regard  tq  the  neutrality  law.  Both  the 
point  of  departure  and  the  Intent  may  be 
found  in  Ro<>sevelt's  description  of  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  as  a  program  which  is  aimed, 
first  and  la$t.  at  creating  peace  and  good 
neighborlinefcs  on  the  American  continents 
at  a  time  When  it  is  Impossible  to  secure 
world-wide  j^articlpatlon.  It  was  also  possi- 
ble to  bring  jabout  a  convention  where  rules 
of  guidance!  governing  a  state's  rights  and 
duties  are  set  forth.  The  most  vital  decision 
is  perhaps  toat  which  contends  that  no  state 
has  the  right  to  intervene  in  any  other  state's 
Internal  or  External  affairs.  This  conference 
was  followed  by  the  Buenos  Aires  meeting 
in  1936  and  py  the  Lima  Conference  In  1938. 
In  Lima.  Hug  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the 
goal  which  h^  had  set  for  himself.  It  never- 
theless signifies  a  victory  for  the  ideas  of 
peace,  even  tjiough  it  represents  no  extension 
of  the  achievements  reached  at  the  Monte- 
video and  Buenos  Aires  Conferences.  In  Eu- 
rope these  ^an-American  departures  have 
many  times  jbeen  regarded  as  a  sort  of  ex- 
panded isolaltionism,  but  they  must  not  be 
construed  as  such.  They  are  large-scale  at- 
tempts to  r^lize  the  Ideas  of  peace  through 
International  cooperation  In  those  areas 
where  it  seeins  possible  to  succeed  In  form- 
ing, as  Cor<|ell  Hull  says,  a  pattern  which 
could  have  ajn  inspiring  effect  on  the  whole 
world. 

The  strug^e  over  the  neutrality  laws  and 
against  Isolationism  concerns  us  so  inti- 
mately that  1  we  remember  it  well.  By  and 
large,  the  orl  ginal  neutrality  law  can  be  said 
to  serve  the  nterests  of  peace.  Neither  can 
It  be  denied  that  the  standpoint  of  Isola- 
tionism is  placiflstlc.  But  the  isolationists 
regard  peacei  first  and  last,  as  the  United 
States  peaci  while  Hull  calls  for  a  more 
elastic  neutrality  arrangement  through 
which  the  United  States  can  cooperate  with 
other  nationfc  to  maintain  that  peace:  for, 
as  Hull  expresses  it,  the  United  States  can- 
not unilaterally  declare  peace  for  itself  alone. 
Peace,  to  hjim,  means  a  peace  between 
peoples.  Bui  he  is  realistic  enough  to  see 
that  it  Is  sotnething  which  must  be  fought 
for  In  order  to  be  realized.  As  has  already 
t)een  mentioted.  Hull  turns  to  decisive  lan- 
guage when  he  touches  upon  relations  with 
the  totalitarltn  states  in  Europe,  and  as  the 
war  draws  [nearer  his  speeches  become 
sharper  and  iaore  Intense.     All  that  is  with- 
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tn  Mm,  hit  mtm  of  Juaiire,  hla  ^np  human* 
Itwriunkanv  t  um  agAlnat  that  which  he  aeea  of 
U\e  •ncrtMkcltmenl  and  the  vt<«lat4on  ot  every> 
thini  which  r*pr«Maii  the  ideaa  ot  Juailo*. 

But  with  the  coming  of  the  war.  hla  votot 
la  oN-rn^hadoVk-ed  by  that  of  RouaeveU  htm- 
a 'If  who  emergaa  mor«  strongly  than  evw  bt* 
tvr*  as  the  leader  of  United  Statea  Foreign 
Pill  Icy 

It  waa  ntciawury  that  thla  be  the  rase,  and 
It  U  not  Mcy  (or  one  who  haa  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  become  peraonally  acquainted 
with  the  clrcumstancea.  to  ahow  to  what  ex- 
tent the  happeuluge  of  theee  years  are  due 
to  Cordell  Hull.  One  can  only  draw  conclu- 
sions according  to  the  little  which  Is  known. 
He  has  done  everything  within  his  power  to 

strengthen  that  which  could  beat  back  the 
aggressor  powers,  but  he  has  also  struggled 
intensively  with  the  problems  which  were 
destined  to  app>ear  with  the  coming  of  peace. 
This  is  already  apparent  In  the  draft  of  the 
six  points  which  established  the  future  policy 
of  the  four  great  powers  at  the  Motcow  Con- 
ference in  1943;  and  according  to  what  we 
now  know  he  has.  during  the  last  years  of  the 
war.  labored  tirelessly  with  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  new  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization. 

The  principles  of  justice,  which  in  the 
United  States  have  possibly  been  to  a  greater 
extent  than  in  any  other  land  the  possession 
of  the  Individual  man  from  his  .school  days 
on.  have  been  the  guiding  stars  lor  his  life 
and  his  work:  where  life  and  doctrine  have 
been  one.  It  Is  therefore  a  great  pleasure 
for  the  Norwegian  Storting's  Nobel  commit- 
tee to  be  able  to  give  the  peace  prize  to  this 
great  American,  in  recognition  of  his  long 
and  tireless  labor  for  understanding  between 
nations. 
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or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  14.  1945 

Mr.  RAMFY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  an  editorial  from 
today's  issue  of  the  Toledo  fOhio)  Times, 
penned  by  the  distinguished  journalist, 
Harold  Hartley: 

TRUMAN    DIDN  T    EOLVX    THE    HOCTS.NG    PHOBLEM 

President  Truman's  long-awaited  building 
controls  came  yesterday.  Three  of  his  sug- 
gestions seem  workable  and  should  _  bring 
some  Improvement.  One  of  them,  however, 
is  impractical  and  probably  impossible 
*  First  the  Presiden'.  appointed  an  expediter 
for  housing  materials.  Such  a  move  has  been 
suggested  in  this  column  several  times.  Dur- 
ing the  war.  expediters  were  employed  to 
keep  wtr  materials  m.oving  to  the  war  plants. 
There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  the  same 
principle  should  work  with  housing  mate- 
rials. With  this  in  mind.  Mr.  Truman  ap- 
pointed Wilson  W.  Wyatt.  forr.-.er  Louisville 
mayor,  as  chief  housing  exi>editer.  He  shcu-d 
have  an  organization  reaching  every  materials 
producer  and  contractor,  and  serving  every 
commtuiity  which  has  a  housing  problem 

Another  proposal  adopted  was  also  a  war- 
time practice.  It  called  for  the  use  of  a 
priority  system  governing  housing  materials. 
The  complaint  today  Is  that  too  many  mate- 
rials are  going  into  ccmmerciai  building,  and 
too  few  into  dwellings.  The  prloniy  system 
would  help  to  put  the  materials  into  the 
distressed  field.  The  priority  system  works 
hand-in-hand  with  the  expediters. 

A  third  suggestion  called  for  the  release 
of  surplus  housing  unitfe  and  building  maic- 


tinl*  Of  lh«  Army  iu>d  Navy  for  houalBf  ot 
vvtaruM.  Mnli  a  mow  ahouM  hav*  (Man 
mad*  loat  ago.  lomaoaa  haa  hawi  ateatp 
at  ilM««l«th. 

Tha  rotirth  niid  Im*  miMMUoa  Muntftd 
irali.  but  unui  wmtt  NMOMtalt  wty  to  foun« 
in  whleb  to  work  it  nut  it  win  rwMda  pmvty 
in  tha  BUffMUon  staae.  It  oallad  f«r  the 
Dxtnt  of  oaUtnfa  on  old  and  new  houalnn 
Of  the  two  claaeea,  it  would  be  much  aaaler 
to  find  an  appropriate  cvlUng  on  nt«  bouatng 
IwcauM  the  prtcea  of  buUdtng  materlaU  can 
be  regulated.  But  who  knows  how  to  ftr 
ceilings  on  old  ho\isea? 

Our  greatest  Inflation  haa  come  In  the  sale 
of  old  dwellings  and  farm  property.  In 
housing  It  haa  been  a  caae  of  an  extremely 
high  demand  in  the  presence  of  an  acute 
shortage  With  no  controls.  It  is  easy  to  see 
where  such  a  situation  would  lead.  Housing 
prices  have  skyrockete<l  The  real  answer  is 
to  build  more  houses,  and  until  building  ma- 
terials begin  to  flow  In  the  right  direction, 
there  is  no  sign  of  housing  relief. 

Atxjut  the  only  way  in  which  a  celling  can 
be  put  on  old  dwellings  is  to  limit  the  profit 
In  the  sale  of  a  house.  But  If  this  is  done, 
what  is  there  to  prevent  the  limitation  in  the 
profit  in  the  sale  of  an  Industrial  security? 
Botli  represents  capital  gains,  which  are 
recognised  by  the  Government,  and,  of 
course,  covered  by  taxes. 

Mr.  Truman's  housing  control  program  can- 
not become  100  percent  effective  unless  some- 
one finds  a  method  by  which  to  control  the 
ever-rising  prices  of  old  dwellings.  When 
Mr.  Truman,  or  his  advisers,  ftsure  that  out, 
they  will  have  a  p'-'"*r  e'^d  program. 
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HON.  u-URuL  i\  -Vilx-LLR 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Csriifornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  privilege  granted  me, 
I  desire  to  call  attention  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Contra  Costa 
County  Labor  Journal  and  12  other  labor 
papers  throughout  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia. Our  action  in  China  in  inter- 
vening a  civil  war  in  that  nation  on  the 
side  of  those  who  are  oppressing  the  very 
democratic  rights  and  reforms  for  which 
we  struggled  in  our  own  Revolution  so 
many  years  ago,  are  compared  to  those 
of  the  Hessians  in  our  own  early  fight 
for  freedom.  I  beheve  the  article,  dem- 
onstrating the  clarity  with  which  labor 
sees  the  present  role  into  which  we  have 
been  lead  by  Gen.  Patrick  J.  Hurley  in 
the  Far  East,  is  worth  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  House.     It  follows: 

Ora  HESSIAN  STUNT  IN  FAR  EAST.  BTTTTP.ES,S1NC 
REACTION,  LOCELT  TO  GENERATE  MASS  HA-rRED 
TOWARD   UNITED   STATES 

(By  Observer) 
-  During  the  American  Revolution  against 
Britain  in  1T76  the  .3ritish  hired  troops  from 
Hesse-Cassel,  Germany,  to  fight  the  troops  of 
George  Washington.  They  were  hated  and 
despised.  When  captured  they  were  treated 
like  dogs.  Ptar  many  years  Hessian  was  a 
term  applied  to  those  who  opposed  liberty 
and  self-government. 

What  mar  we  expect  the  Asiatic  peoples  to 
think  of  hired  Americans  who  fight  the  slave 
peoples  of  Asia  who  are  fighting  for  freedom 
and  who  believe  us  when  we  announced  cur 


baltat  In  and  adhawmi  H  tlM  AtUnUf 
OharMTt 

Chiang  KMt>ahek'ii  (Kxiomlniahc)  China 
U  rulad  by  the  war  iorda  with  Wvnt  private 
amiM,  uMl  moMy  iMMtaif  vIm  «nw  manm, 
100  ptrwai  lilMMl,  ibt  lMidlo>ii  «!»  §•! 
from  a  halt  %o  thraeoquartera  ot  the  «Np 
from  their  «Mk*au.  Two>third«  i4  the 
ankble  land  la  owned  by  a  percent  of  the  pup- 
ulauou  and  ihta  oooeontration  nf  land  own* 
•rahtp  li  laerMtlat  nq^iy.    Nine-n\T  p«r> 

cent  ot  the  people  are  Illiterate,  live  tn  d*> 
irading  poverty  and  die  by  the  mtHlona  every 
year  of  starvntion 

In  the  northern  parUsan  areas  (miscalled 
Communist).  Mm  leaders  have  not  ditpoa- 
sessed  the  landowners,  but  they  have  com- 
pelled fair  rentals,  low  Interest  rates,  intio- 
duced  a  large  m(  asure  of  self-rule,  and  t>egun 
universal  education.  Their  plan  may  be 
compared  to  the  American  Revolution  in 
many  way*.  Theae  are  facts,  and  don't  let 
anylx)dy  tell  you  otherwise.  If  the  partisans 
mainttUn  their  present  trend  toward  democ- 
racy they  wlU  win  and  China  will  become 
a  great  free  country. 

What.  then,  will  these  p>eoples  struggling 
for  freedom  think  of  the  United  States? 
Will  "American"  then  be  a  term  of  derision 
and  hatred?  What  wiU  all  the  billion  slaves 
of  Asia  call  us? 

Regardless  of  what  Hurley.  Wedemeyer.  or 
anybody  else  says,  the  United  States  military 
forces  have  been  acting  like  Hessians  in 
northeastern  China.  Whether  directly  or 
Indirectly,  they  have  been  supporting  the 
war-lord  government  of  the  Kuomintang  in 
suppressing  the  revolutionists.  The  fight  in 
China  is  an  internal  fight.  As  such,  the  out- 
come is  just  as  important  to  the  progress, 
freedom,  and  future  development  of  China 
as  the  French  Revolution  was  to  Prance,  the 
revolt  against  Britain  was  to  the  United 
States,  the  upsvuge  of  Sunon  Eohvar  was  to 
the  peoples  of  Latin  America. 

United  States  Army  Air  Forces  and  ships 
transported  tens  of  thousands  of  Chinese 
Nationalist  soldiers  to  areas  claimed  by  the 
partisans  as  part  of  their  domain,  aad  these 
isoldiers  were  American -trained  and  supplied 
with  American  weapons  of  combat.  United 
States  Marines  guarded  the  ports  for  the 
Nationalists.  United  States  Army  liaison 
teams  accompanied  the  Nationalists.  The 
claim  that  our  forces  had  to  do  all  this  to 
effect  Japanese  surrender  in  northern  areas 
to  Chinese  is  cover-up  stuff.  "Die  fact  re- 
mains that  we  have  directly  interfered  in 
an  Internal  situation  on  the  side  of  reaction 
and  forced  sincere  American  lads  to  play  a 
Hessian  role  that  our  patriotic  history  Ixioks 
taught  them  to  hate. 


A  Suggestion  on  the  Housin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.JAV^S:  :C.Li\£R 

OF  lows 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  14.  1945 

Mr.  DOLLTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarfcs  in  the 
Record,  I  irvclude  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Bee  and  Herald,  of  Jefferson, 
Iowa: 

A    SUGGESTION    ON    THE    HOUSING    BHORTACB 

Every  community  Is  facing  a  terrible  hous- 
ing shortage  and.  although  many  different 
plans  are  being  attempted  to  &olve  it.  nothing 
even  approaching  a  solution  has  been  iouud. 
Our  guess  is  tiiat  we  will  be  a  long  time 
muddling  through  unless  it  1$  attacked 
sensiply  on  the  Federal  level. 

A  local  businessman  this  week  came  close 
to  what  might  be  the  answer.     He  proposed 
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that  nonessential  building  and  remodeling 
be  halted  by  law  until  the  housing  shortage 
li  eliminated. 

We  wouldn't  exactly  go  that  far.  We 
would  propose,  howe^'er.  that  building  ma- 
terials be  put  on  a  priority  basis  with  top 
priority  to  the  persons  who  are  using  them  to 
create  housing  for  additional  family  units. 

As  family  Income  has  risen  in  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  remodeling  and  non- 
essential repairing — tlie  jobs  which  home 
owners  have  wanted  to  do  for  a  long  time 
but  never  before  felt  they  could  afford.  In 
most  cases  there  Isn't  anything  about  them 
that  couldn't  wait  another  year  or  two  iX 
thereby  scms  family  could  be  furnished  with 
a  decent  place  to  live. 

The  housing  shortage  is  not  local  and  It's 
not  Siate-wide.  It  is  national.  With 
strikes  in  the  lumljering  camps  and  factories 
producing  building  materials  and  with  a 
dearth  of  carpenters,  plumbers,  electricians, 
etc.,  America  faces  an  acute  housing  prob- 
lem which  is  apt  to  be  many  years  In  solu- 
tion. That  Is.  unless  It  Is  immediately 
attacked  on  the  Federal  level. 


Poor  Start  for  UNO 


EXTENSION  OF   IU:\\:-.RKS 

HON.  ANGJER  L.GOODWIN 

I.\    .'H'"  HOUSE  OF   HFPRE.-ENTArr.ES 

Fridau.  December  :i    l'j45 

Mr  G(:'Or)\V'N  Mr  S:)eaker,  under 
lea'. c  lo  t.xuiui  my  it'maiks.  I  include 
an  editorial  from  yesterday'.s  Boston 
Herald.  The  logic  contained  therein 
seems  to  me  to  be  inescapable,  and  I 
believe  it  deserves  to  be  read  by  every- 
one wino  wants  to  see  UNO  work.  The 
editorial  follows: 

POOR   START   FOR    UNO 

The  Interest  of  Americans  In  world  af- 
fairs has  been  of  an  off-agaln-on-again- 
gone-again  character.  A  dramatic  episode 
arouses  them  for  a  whole,  but  routine  for- 
eign affairs  receive  little  attention.  This 
Jrirk  nf  mr.'-prn  did  littip  d.-imacp  :n  the  c!av> 
uii.ji  :;-!.'  U:..t.ed  S:atr^s  y.,.>  ,i  )\-:.".::  :,:,-.; 
ilSCif  and  the  tw  ^  it-,.::^  m,!:,-,:  .;;,;..,.-. 
nable    first    lines  .':•:.   ^        .\     s     ;   . 

_  plane  can  cross  the  Atlantic  in  5  or  6  hours 
and  rocket  bombs  a  great  deal  faster,  and 
a  United  Nations  Organization  has  been 
charted,  a  continuance  of  the  attitude 
would   be  harmful. 

The  UNO  can  succeed  only  if  the  people 
of  the  world  are  determined  that  it  shall. 
The  mood  of  Americans  as  a  whole  may 
make  the  difference  between  complete  suc- 
cess and  the  sort  of  failure  which  dogged 
the  old  League  of  Nations.  The  Foreign 
Policy  Association  and  similar  groups  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  expand  the  horizon  of 
Americans,  but  its  programs  have  been  of 
limited  circulation.  Millions  still  regard 
the  UNO  as  something  rather  remote  from 
them. 

If  the  world  capital  is  set  up  in  the  United 
States  this  lukewarmness  will  become  a  glow- 
ing thing.  Reading  daily  detailed  reports  of 
activities  there,  the  people  will  better  under- 
stand what  the  UNO  is,  what  It  is  trying  to 
do.  and  how  vitally  its  efficiency  affects  the 
velfare  of  the  United  States.  Americans 
would  become  International  minded,  as 
most  of  the  European  peoples  are  now.  The 
ordinary  American  citizen  would  ultimately 
understand  world  problems  about  as  well  as 
home  issues.  Congress  and  the  President 
wculd  feel  the  impact  of  a  better-inlprmed, 
coiitlnuous  public  opinion. 


The  old  notion  to  which  Governor  Dewey 
referred  scathingly  in  his  campaign,  the  no- 
tion that  this  country  has  never  won  an 
international  conference  and  that  such  gath- 
erings should  be  regarded  with  misgivings  or 
avoided,  would  quickly  vanish.  The  resxilt 
would  be  a  far  more  active  participation  by 
the  American  people  as  well  as  the  American 
Government  in  earnest  discussions  of  global 
problems. 

Located  in  Europe,  as  a  minority  of  the 
members  of  the  UNO  now  desire,  the  or- 
ganization would  seem  less  closely  related  to 
the  United  States.  The  trickle  of  news  would 
not  stimulate  the  thinking  of  Americans. 
They  would  stUl  surmise  that  international 
cross-currents  of  politics  were  as  influential 
as  they  used  to  be  in  Geneva.  Ardor  for  the 
UNO  would  be  less  pronounced,  and  isola- 
tionism would  probably  be  strengthened.  An 
aroma  of  futility  would  cling  to  a  European 
site,  as  the  Russians,  who  will  probably  vote 
in  favor  of  an  American  site,  continue  to 
argue.  A  large  majority  of  Central  and  South 
Americans  would  be  as  deeply  disappointed 
and  resentful  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

A  new  organization,  carrying  the  hopes  of 
humanity  for  an  Indefinite  reign  of  peace, 
wculd  be  initiated  under  more  auspicious 
omens  if  it  began  to  function  In  a  new  en- 
vironment and  in  a  nation  which  has  a  more 
passionate  longing  than  any  ether  for  a 
peaceful  planet.  In  short,  the  UNO  would  be 
off  to  a  limping  start  in  Europe  and  to  a  flying 
one  in  the  United  States. 


NocJ  t.Tr  V;  lerans'  BuiMing;  ?t  Boston, 

Mass. 
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HON.  THOMAS  J   UNE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Thomas  Dorgan,  clerk  of  the 
superior  court.  Boston,  Mass.,  concern- 
ing the  need  for  a  veterans'  building  at 
Boston: 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Superior  Court. 
Clerk's  Office,  StrFFOLK  County, 

Boston,  December  12,  1945. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  •  Some  time  ago  I  wrote 
to  you  on  the  urgency  of  having  erected  in 
the  city  of  Boston  a  centrally  located  ad- 
ministrative building  to  care  for  the  needs 
of  the  returning  veterans.  The  forecast 
made  at  that  time  in  relation  to  the  number 
of  veterans  who  would  be  future  applicants 
for  compensation  and  other  services  is  now 
found  to  be  much  too  modest.  The  rapidly 
mounting  number  of  veterans  requiring  as- 
sistance makes  it  imperative  that  the  gov- 
ernmental agencies  whose  duty  It  is  to  serve 
them  be  assembled  in  one  building  which 
will  be  adequate  and  convenient. 

Now  that  the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
divided  into  13  regional  districts,  one  of 
which  Is  Boston,  why  is  It  not  constructive 
planning  to  erect  in  each  of  these  regional 
districts  a  new  'Veterans'  Administration 
building.  The  whole  criticism  through  the 
years  since  World  War  I  has  been  that  there 
has  never  been  proper  space  to  intelligently 
transact  the  problems  of  the  veterans.  The 
Government  has  been  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  in  this  particular  matter  and 


has  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollats 
for  big  rents  l»stead  of  facing  the  realization 
that  the  worls  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion will  be  Vonstantly  increasing  through 
the  years  and^that  a  new  building  to  house 
all  the  facilities  under  one  roof  in  each  of 
the  regional  districts  would  be  of  tremendous 
advantage  in'  the  eflBcient  functioning  of 
veterans'  affaifs. 

With  traditional  generosity,  the  American 
people  are  seeding,  not  millions — but  bil- 
lions— of  American  dollars  to  the  people  of 
Europe  to  hip  them  rehabilitate  them- 
selves and,  foil  good  measure,  are  giving  them 
a  breathing  sjiace  of  5  years  on  interest  pay- 
ments. If  weJ  can  afford  to  do  this,  can  wo 
not  take  care  jof  our  veterans'  interests  ade- 
quately? ' 

In  Boston,  the  veterans'  facilities  are  all 
over  town:  ji  the  Federal  Building,  the 
Houghton  &  (Jutton  Building,  at  17  Court 
Street,  and  lii  the  hospital  at  the  Dedham 
line  of  West  Rbxbury.  This  is  still  the  situa- 
tion after  2  jears  of  constant  friction  and 
repeated  prorqises  to  house  all  the  facilities 
under  one  ropf  after  20.000  Massachusetts 
citizens  had  ^gned  petitions  to  have  a  new- 
Veterans'  Adniinistration  building  erected  in 
Boston.  Theie  petitions,  some  months  ago, 
were  sent  to   Sen.  Omar  N.  Bradley. 

It  is  time  1  or  some  intelligent  action  on 


this  problem 
port. 

Sincere! 


and  I  earnestly  ask  yotir  sup- 


y  yours. 


Thomas  Dorgan. 

Clerk. 


Consumer  Credit  Controls  Should  Be 
I      Modified 


EXTElfSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HdUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridcty,  December  14,  1945 

Mr,  HAGBN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Truman  has  before  him  a  request  for 
immediate  termination  of  Government 
controls  on  consumer  credit.  As  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  knew,  people  of  the 
country  are  denied  the  right  to  buy  most 
consumers'  durable  goods  except  for 
cash  cr  when  they  make  large  down 
payments  aad  pay  up  the  balance  very 
xiuickly. 

The  request  for  termination  of  these 
curbs  was  made  by  the  Retail  Credit 
Institute  of  America  following  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  membership  in  New- 
York  City  io  November.  The  institutfe 
represents  retail  merchants  in  44  States. 
It  is  a  reputable  and  outstanding  trade 
association,  and  its  views  on  the  com- 
plicated subject  of  credit  are  worthy  of 
consideration.  I  wish  to  state  publicly 
that  I  am  100  percent  In  accord  with  the 
institute's  pesilion,  and  I  join  with  the 
merchants  iit  requesting  the  President  to 
take  immediBte  steps  to  lift  these  credit 
controls. 

As  a  wartime  measure,  the  clamping 
down  of  these  credit  controls  seemed 
necessary.  Ko  one  can  gainsay  that 
argument.  But  to  assert  that  they  are 
a  continuing  necessity  is  sheer  nonsense. 
In  fact,  the^e  is  no  vital  argument  In 
support  of  the  continuation  of  these 
controls  and  plenty  of  arguments  against 
them.    Let  me  expand  on  one  argument 
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alone,  an  argument  against  these  re- 
strictions that  struck  me  vei-y  forcibly. 
Am  I,  as  an  American  citizen,  protected 
by  the  Constitution  and  clothed  with 
rights  written  into  our  laws  and  in  our 
national  tradition.s  allowed,  to  make  my 
private  contracts  on  terms  that  suit  me 
and  my  neighbor?  That  is  the  gist  of 
the  argument. 

Clearly  I  have  such  a  right.  It  is  in- 
herent in  the  concept  of  the  word  Amer- 
ican. I  can  Ro  to  a  merchant  in  my 
town  and  agree  to  pay  him  $1  down  or 
$50  down  on  a  $100  article.  This  is  a 
matter  for  him  and  me  to  settle.  The 
contract  is  between  us  and  we,  as  Amer- 
icans, can  make  our  own  terms.  For 
the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  how  such  a 
contract  is  the  concern  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  a  legal  contract  between  me 
and  the  merchant  and  freely  entered 
into  by  both  parties,  and  it  is  not  the 
concern  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  contract  does  not 
constitute  interstate  commerce.  Ho'^ 
then  can  the  Federal  Government,  in 
time  of  peace  have  any  jurisdiction  over 
it?  Yet,  there  are  those  in  Wa.shington 
who  believe  such  a  contract  should  have 
the  approval  of  the  Government.  Here 
again  crops  up  th:  t  paternalistic  atti- 
tude of  Government,  some  of  whose  of- 
ficials feel  tliat  they  should  dictate  to 
me  what  is  socially  sound  and  morally 
good  for  me. 

Some  of  the  high-minded  thinkers  in 
Washington,  the  self-appointed  guard- 
iawiG  of  the  pubhc  morals,  feel  that  these 
credit  ciirbs  should  become  permanent 
law.  Obviously  such  a  law  would  give 
them  more  authority,  more  jobs,  and 
more  opportunities  to  inject  into  our  so- 
cial structure  more  of  their  pet  ideas  on 
what  is  good  for  the  workin^man.  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  of  the  Hou.'^e 
to  this  danger.  You  will  be  hearing  more 
about  this  subject  when  officials  of  the 
executive  departments  make  their  first 
new  moves  in  this  direction.  For  they 
will  come  to  us.  There  is  no  other  al- 
ternative for  them. 

Personal  credit  controls  strike  at  the 
very  root  of  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  If  followed  to  its  logical 
conclusion  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Gov- 
ernment at  a  later  date  cannot  tell  me 
what  to  say,  what  to  write,  and  where  to 
work.  It  is  the  dangerou.s  implications 
in  the  continuance  of  these  controls  that 
disturbs  me.  It  is  the  entering  wedge  for 
those  who  would  destroy  all  right.';  of  the 
individual  and  make  him  sub.'^ervient  to 
the  state. 

If,  as  I  say,  we  were  still  waging  war 
and  needed  controls  the  continuance  of 
these  restrictions  would  make  some  sense. 
No  true  American  in  lime  of  war  is  op- 
posed to  a  temporary  suspension  of  some 
of  his  individual  rights.  But  now  that 
the  war  is  over  there  is  no  possible  justi- 
fication for  these  restrictions. 

On  the  contrary,  these  restrictions  are 
holding  up  the  reconversion  program. 
What  is  the  .«;ense  in  manufacturing  mil- 
lions of  articles  if  they  cannot  be  sold? 
Articles  are  produced  for  sale  and  not 
for  dusty  shelves.  If  cash  or  heavy  down 
payments  are  required  it  is  a  ceitainty 
that  retailers'  markets  will  be  froien. 
People  simply  do  not  have  the  necessary 
cash  to  make  heavy  purchases.    Presi- 


dent Truman  liimself  admitted  this  in 
his  October  30  speech  when,  speaking  of 
the  need  for  increased  wages,  he  said: 

If  nothUig  is  done  to  help  the  workers  in 
this  situation.  mllllonR  of  families  will  have 
to  tighten  their  belts — and  by  several 
notches. 

Returning  veterans  obviously  do  not 
have  the  cash  with  which  to  start  life 
anew.  Many  of  them  are  postponing 
marriage  because  of  the  absolute  im- 
possibility of  attempting  to  rent  and 
furnish  a  home.  Many  of  them  are  dis- 
illusioned. They  fought  and  bled  for 
such  American  ideals  as  the  right  of  pri- 
vate contract  and  now  they  find  that 
right  denied  them.  This  is  outrageous 
treatment  for  those  who  gave  up  every- 
thing for  the  defense  of  their  country. 

These  credit  restrictions — known  as 
regulation  W — are  a  breacJi  of  the 
American's  rights,  an  insult  to  the  re- 
turning veteran,  an  outrage  on  the 
American  people,  and  one  of  the  major 
hurdles  blocking  the  reconversion  pro- 
gram. President  Truman  can  Uft  the.'=e 
restrictions  by  an  Executive  order.  He 
does  not  have  to  seek  the  authority  of 
Congress.  The  President  should  attempt 
to  learn  what  the  American  people  are 
thinking  on  this  subject  and  not  just  take 
his  advice  from  bureaucrats  who  wish  to 
extend  their  authority. 

In  their  petition  for  termination  cf 
these  controls,  the  Retail  Credit  Institute 
of  America  lists  11  arguments.  Each 
argiunent  is  a  sound  piece  of  irresistible 
logic  and  I  do  not  know  how  they  can  be 
controverted.  I  do  hope  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  find  time  to  read  these 
arguments,  which  are: 

1.  WUl  force  millions  of  middle  and  lower 
Income  families  to  cash  their  Government 
bonds  and  savings,  to  enable  them  to  buy 
the  things  they  need,  the  very  thing  the  Ad- 
ministration at  Washington  must  at  all  cost 
prevent,  lo  preserve  proper  balance  In  na- 
tional finances,  and  to  encourage  the  pteople 
to  keep  their  sarlngs,  to  do  their  purchasing 
out  of  current  income  without  drawing  upon 
what  they  have  accumulated  from  labor  m 
past  years 

2.  Will  work  great  and  needless  hardship 
on  mUlions  of  returning  veterans  and  their 
families.  These  Americans  lack  adequate 
cash  to  re-«qulp  their  homes  even  on  the 
simplest  plan  and  to  rehabilitate  themselves 
lor  civilian  life.  They  are  entitled  to  reason- 
able and  flexible  credit  and  merchants  are 
ready  to  offer  it  on  the  basis  of  their  char- 
acter and  individual  credit-worthiness. 

3.  WUl  prevent  mUllons  of  displaced  w-ar 
uorkers  from  purchasing  the  products  they 
need  to  equip  themselves  and  their  homes 
when  reemployed  by  American  business  after 
migration  to  new  environment. 

4.  Will  deprlye  millions  of  people  who  have 
ne-.-er  enjoyed  so-called  wartime  income  of 
the  oppcw-tunity  to  maintain  a  progressive 
standard  of  living.  These  millions  include 
salaried  employees,  the  so-called  white  collar 
v.'orkers.  newspaper  men  and  women,  profes- 
sional people,  those  employed  in  our  hos- 
pitals, teachers,  and  many  other  groups  upon 
whom  regulation  W  has  worked  hardship 
throughout  the  war. 

5.  Will  restrict  the  vast  output  of  Ameri- 
can factories  dependent  upon  consumer 
credit  for  the  effective  distribution  of  the 
things  they  make.  ReeulaXion  W  will  mili- 
tate against  the  Nation's  gigantic  program  to 
provide  from  flftv-flve  to  sixty  million  jobs 
for  our  people.  By  its  very  restrtcti%'e  nature 
It  must  reduce  employment.  It  must  result 
in  fewer  Jobs  for  returning  veterans  and  dis- 
placed workers,  at  a  time  when  almost  every 
economist,  Government  and  private,  insists 


that  our  prosperity  depends  on  a  SO-perccnt 
Increase  In  the  production  and  dMrtfewHon 
of  consumers'  durable  and  seoaManMe 
goods.  Regulation  W  is  a  direct  obstacle  in 
the  path  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  ob- 
jective. 

6.  Will  give  great  economic  advantage  to 
thoee  with  considerable  ready  cash  ag&inst 
♦he  family  with  a  small  ppy  envajope. 

7.  Will  destroy  the  democratic  privilege 
of  every  American  citizen  to  have  e<jual  ac- 
cess to  available  supplies  cf  the  Nation's 
products;  wUl  continue  the  undemocratic, 
antisocial  and  uneconomic  wartime  prac- 
tice of  rationing  by  the  size  of  the  pocket- 
book. 

8.  WUl  dampen  the  morale  of  the  American 
worker;  will  divide  our  people  Into  classes, 
those  able  to  buy  as  they  please  and  those 
artificially  restricted  from  the  markets,  cre- 
ating a  situation  contrary  to  every  funda- 
mental upon  which  modem  marketing  and 
mass  production  have  been  built  up,  danger- 
ous to  the  continued  growth  of  the  American 
system  of  production  and  distribution  that 
made  possible  America's  gigantic  war  pro- 
duction. 

9.  Will  monopolize  consumer  credit  into 
the  channels  of  big  business  and  banking 
and  deetroy  thousands  of  little  merchants 
throughout  the  Nation,  who.  for  a  genera- 
tion or  generations,  have  served  their  cus- 
tomers' credit  needs- on  a  flexible,  personal 
basis.  The  business  survival  of  countless 
little  stores  has  rested  upon  their  individual 
credit  and  other  service  arrangements  with 
customers.  Until  regiUatlon  W,  their  larger 
competitors  have  been  unable  to  meet  this 
credit  service  with  equal  satisfaction.  The 
Inflexible  application  of  Federal  regulation, 
its  necessary  disregard  for  local  conditions  of 
prosperity  or  difllculty.  Its  prohibiting  of  the 
very  essence  of  proper  credit  granting,  con- 
sideration of  the  Individual  need  and  merit 
In  each  transaction,  will  make  btislness  suc- 
cess hazardcus  and  ^  roper  service  to  con- 
sumers Impossible. 

10.  Will  deprive  countless  citizens  of  their 
sense  of  personal  dignity  by  preventing  their 
enjoyment  and  use  of  the  credit  st^induig  of 
which  their  character  and  credit  worthiness 
has  made  them  mtitled. 

11.  Win  confer  upon  a  Government  agency 
power  to  determine  upon  what  terms  millions 
of  people  must  make  their  contracts  of  pur- 
chase for  intimate  family  needs — treated  as 
masses,  not  individuals,  whether  in  city  or 
countrj-,  whatever  Uieir  condition  and  need. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  lKARLLS  H.  Ll^TON 

OF  CHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridai;.  December  14.  1945 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark5.  I  include  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Times-Star  of  Tuesday.  December 
11,  1945,  entitled  "The  Most  American 
Thing  in  Washington": 

THE  MOST  AkinUCAN  THING  IN  WJ^SHINCTON 

A  Strange  feature  of  public  life  in  America 
during  the  paft  7  or  8  years  has  been  the  per- 
sistent and  venonrous  attempt  to  discredit 
Congress  in  the  eyes  of  the  Amencaii  people. 

Of  course  Congress  has  its  weaknesses  and 
its  faults.  Its  great  strength  is  t*^-'  when 
all  is  said  and  done  it  is  honestly  rn^u- 

rally  representative  of  the  people  baciL  uome. 

That  is  the  reason  why  Individuals  and 
groups  who  are  pushing  pet  schemes  wbicti 
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Americans  back  home  do  not  want  become 
fxasperated  so  easily  at  Congressmen  ana 
Senators.  They  picture  them  as  stupid, 
opinionated,  venal.  Thousands  of  newspa- 
per and  magazine  articles  and  even  a  lew 
bocks  have  been  printed  to  show  how  con- 
temptible Congress  is. 

Senator  La  FoLLrmt  has  an  interesting 
article  in  the  December  3  issue  of  the  Pro- 
gressive. The  Wisconsin  Senator  is  chairman 
of  the  special  congressional  committee  now 
preparing  a  program  for  the  reorganization  of 
Congress.  La  P'ollette  thinks  that  a  number 
of  improvements  are  in  order.  For  one  thing. 
In  a  period  when  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  is  in  general  overstaffed.  Con- 
gress Is  still  getting  along  with  about  the 
number  of  assistants  it  had  decades  ago.  If 
the  executive  department  has  its  own  corps 
of  experts  to  give  it  advice  on  public  ques- 
tions and  if  Congress  is  without  such  assist- 
ance, it  is  evident  that  Congress  must  rely 
more  and  more  on  the  Executive.  Obviously, 
that  Is  not  in  line  with  the  urtderlying  Amer- 
ican theory  of  a  government  of  equal  and  co- 
ordinate powers. 

"The  executive  branch  of  the  Government,** 
says  La  Follette,  "has  expanded  and  reor- 
ganized several  times  to  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions. A  bill  which  has  passed  the  House 
Is  now  pending  in  the  Senate  to  grant  the 
President  sweeping  powers  for  another  reor- 
ganization of  the  tiecutlve  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Congress  has  been 
struggling  along,  working  harder  than  ever, 
with  an  organization  and  appropriations  en- 
tirely inadequate  to  enable  it  to  discharge 
Its  responsibilities  in  the  complex  economic 
environment  of  this  age." 

The  La  Follette  article  includes  a  compari- 
son between  Congress  in  our  time  and  the  first 
Congresses  of  th^  United  States,  by  the  very 
distinguished  historian,  Charles  A.  Bsard. 
"As  a  more  than  casual  student  of  the  Con- 
ghessional  Record,"  says  Beard.  "I  venture 
th:s  opinion:  It  is  possible  to  pick  out  of  the 
Recohd  for  the  past  10  years  addresses  (not 
orations)  which,  for  breadth  of  knowledge, 
technical  skill,  analytical  acumen,  close  rea- 
soning, and  dignified  presentation,  compare 
favorably  with  similar  utterances,  made  in 
the  preceding  century  by  the  so-called  great 
orators. 

"Considering  the  complexity  of  problems 
before  Congress  today,  and  taking  account 
of  the  distractions  which  now  beset  Senators 
and  Representatives,  the  quality  of  serious 
speeches  in  both  Houses  Is  amazingly  high. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  more  trash — bad  poetry, 
demagogic  claptrap,  and  clotted  nonsense — in 
the  RIC08D  of  the  past  10  years  than  there 
Waj  in  the  annals  of  the  Congress  from  1789 
to  1799.  Yet  after  studying  the  operations  cf 
the  first  Congresses  of  the  United  States  and 
the  operations  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
I  am  convinced  that  for  disinterestedness, 
absence  of  corruption  and  concern  with  the 
public  good,  the  present  body  is  of  higher 
order." 

Of  course,  there  are  weaklings  and  men 
without  ideals  In  the  pre-^ent  Congress, 
There  are  men  who  cower  before  threats  of 
reprisal  at  the  polls.  But  It  is  surprising 
when  you  consider  Congress  as  a  whole  how 
many  men  it  includes  who  put  patriotism 
above  votes  and  who  on  matters  of  basic  prin- 
ciple will  not  surrender  under  any  political 
pressure  whatsoever. 

If  you  hear  somebody  engaging  in  one  of 
these  sweeping  tirades  against  Congress,  you 
are  fairly  safe  in  concluding  that  he  is  either 
a  gullible  follower  of  somebody  else  or  that 
he  deliberately  places  the  interest  of  some 
foreign  country  or  some  minority  gr 
this  country  above  the  interests 
American  people.  Congress  is  at 
American — which  would  excuse  its. 
even  if  they  were  very  much  weight;- 
ihey  are. 
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L^e   ot   Indian  Troops   In   Indochina  ^;.a 
Indonesia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  14.  1945 

M;  lULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eighth 
annual  meeting  of  the  India  League  of 
America  was  held  at  Steinway  Hall.  New 
York  N.  Y..  on  Wednesday,  December 
12,  1945.  at  8:30  p.  m. 

Pearl  S.  Buck.  Nobel  prize  winner  and 
honorary  president  of  the  India  League 
of  America:  Sirdar  J.  J.  Singh,  president 
of  the  India  League:  and  Mr.  Sidney 
Hertzberg.  journalist  and  mernber  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  India  League, 
addressed  the  meeting.  Richard  J. 
Walsh,  editor  of  Asia  magazine  and 
chairman  of  the  India  League  executive 
committee,  presided. 

The  following  resolutions  which  were 
adopted  at  this  meeting  should  be  of 
great  interest  and  encouragement  to  the 
freedom-loving  citizens  of  the  United 
States: 

Resolution  on  the  use  of  Indian  troops  in 
Indochina  and  Indonesia 

Resolved  : 

(a)  That  this  meeting  expresses  its  deep 
resentment  and  disappointment  that  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  demands  of  all 
parties  in  India,  the  British  Government  still 
persists  in  the  use  of  Indian  troops  in 
squelching  the  independence  movements  now 
blossoming   in  Indochina  and  Indonesia. 

(b)  That  it  Is  the  firm  opinion  of  this 
mseting  that  as  stated  in  the  India  League  of 
America's  cable  of  October  22.  1945.  to  the 
British  Prime  Minister.  Clement  R.  Attlee.  it 
IS  indecent  to  use  Indian  troops  to  suppress 
the  Nationalist  movements  in  Indochina 
and  Indonesia,  when  India  herself  is  fighting 
for  her  independence. 

(c)  That  it  is  the  belief  of  this  meeting 
that  Indian  troops  are  being  used  in  this 
despicable  effort  to  entrench  and  foster  colo- 
nialism, to  give  India  and  Indians  a  bad  name 
not  only  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow  Asiatics, 
but  among  all  the  progressive  and  liberal 
peoples  of  the  world. 

(d)  That  this  meeting  lodges  an  emphatic 
protest  with  the  British  Prime  Minister,  and 
forceful  requests  that  Indian  troops  be  with- 
drawn immediately  from  all  areas  where  they 
are  being  used  to  suppress  and  destroy  in- 
dependence movements. 

Resolution  on  the  freedom  of  India 
Resolved: 

(a)  That  though,  upon  the  overwhelming 
defeat  of  the  Conservative  Party  in  the  Brit- 
ish elections  and  the  coming  into  power  of 
a  labor  government,  high  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  the  labor  government  would  take 
some  bold  and  decisive  action  to  hasten  the 
independence  of  India,  this  meeting  wishes 
to  record,  with  great  regrets,  its  utter  dis- 
appointment in  the  labor  government's  at- 
titude so  far  toward  the  freedom  of  India. 

(b)  That  this  meeting  is  of  the  opinion 
that  though  some  useful  purpose  may  be 
served  by  the  proposed  parliamentary  dele- 
gation which  is  to  visit  India  in  the  near 
future  to  meet  the  Indian  political  leaders 
and  to  learn  their  views  at  first  hand,  the 
time  is  past  for  such  missions  and  deputa- 
tion to  accomplish  anything  worth  while. 

(c)  That  India  is  in  no  mood  to  tolerate 
further  delaying  tactics  in  granting  her  com- 
plete independence,  on  the  repeated  pretext 


of    lack 
groups 


of    unanimity    among    all    Indian 


(d)   That  imless  steps  are  taken  to  trans- 
fer all  powerito 


the  people 
elections  ar< 
lose  their  fa| 
Ish  Governi 
Party. 

(e)   That 
otherwise, 


the  chosen  representatives  of 

India,  as  soon  as  the  present 

over,  the  people  of  India  will 

th  not  only  in  the  present  Brit- 

>bt  but  also  in  the  British  Labor 


Ifrom  all  advices,  private  and 
.at  have  reached  here,  we  are 
cf  the  opinion  that  unless  a  constitution  for 
a  free  India]  is  framed  soon  after  the  elec- 
tions, and  complete  independence  is  granted 
to  India,  th^re  will  be  violence  and  chaos  of 
the  magnitijde  which  will  put  in  shade  the 
first  armed  devolution  of  India  of  1857. 

(f)  That  Ue  request  the  members  of  the 
labor  party,  poth  in  the  House  of  Parliament 
and  outsidei  to  bring  their  pressure  upon 
their  governinent  to  avoid  such  a  catastrophe, 
which  wouli  be  tra^c  both  for  India  and 
for  England^  And  help  those  Indians  who 
believe  in  democratic  evolution  by  making  a 
political  s^tlement,  acceptable  to  the 
elected  repfesentatives  of  the  people  of 
India. 

(g)  That  I  free,  democratic,  united  India 
will  be  a  gr  ;at  bulwark  against  the  expan- 
sion of  any  deologies  other  than  those  that 
guarantee  tlie  freedom  of  man. 

Resolutior   on  Indonesia  and  Indochina 

Resolved: 

(a)  That  this  meeting  extends  Its  deep 
sympathy  t(  i  the  people  of  Indochina  and 
Indonesia  ii  i  their  heroic  struggle  against 
imperialist  j  owers  and  fervently  hopes  that 
they  will  succeed  in  achieving  their  ultimate 
goal  of  complete  independence. 

(b)  That  iwe  most  strongly  condemn  the 
use  of  Japanese  troops  against  the  Indo- 
Chinese  and  jindonesian  nationalists  and  re- 
quest the  Btjltlsh.  the  French,  and  the  Dutch 
Government!  to  make  a  public  declaration 
that  hencefc^rth  no  Japanese  will  be  used  in 
those  areas  leither  in  defensive  or  offensive 
capacity.       j 

(c)  That  ^  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  which  under 
the  head  of '"Purposes  and  principles,"  arti- 
cle 1,  clause!  2.  says: 

'To  devel<ip  friendly  relations  among  na- 
tions based  'on  respect  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rightsj  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, and  to  jtake  other  appropriate  measures 
to   strength^    universal   peace." 

And  again  under  chapter  XI  under  the 
heading  of  'iDeclaration  regarding  non -self- 
government  territories."  article  73,  says: 

'•Members  of  the  United  Nations  which 
have  or  es5T^me  responsibilities  for  the  ad- 
minlstrationi  of  territories  whose  peoples 
have  not  yeti  attained  a  full  measure  of  self- 
government  k-eccgnize  the  principle  that  the 
interest  of  ihe  inhabitants  of  these  terri- 
tories are  paramount,  and  accept  as  a  sacred 
trust  the  cliligation  to  promote  to  the  ut- 
most, within  the  system  of  international 
peace  and  sefurity  established  by  the  present 
Charter,  the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  territc^ies.  and,  to  this  end: 

"(a)  To  ejisure,  with  due  respect  for  the 
culture  of  ttie  peoples  concerned,  their  po- 
litical, econctnic.  social,  and  educational  ad- 
vancement, ^heir  Just  treatment,  and  their 
protection    igainst    abuses; 

"(b)  To  develop  self-government  to  take 
due  account)  of  the  political  aspirations  of 
the  peoples,  ^nd  to  assist  them  In  the  progres- 
sive developtnent  of  their  free  political  in- 
stitutions, according  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances Cf  each  territory  and  its  peoples 
and  their  varying  stages  of  advancement." 

And  to  a^old  further  bloodshed,  chaos, 
and  loss  of  life  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  IndC)chlna  and  Indonesia,  we  here- 
by request  tile  President  of  the  United  States 
to  instruct  tjie  members  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  which  is  schert- 
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uled  to  meet  in  January  1946  in  London,  to 
t&ke  the  Initiative  in  appointing  an  Inquiry 
commission  of  the  United  Nations,  to  proceed 
to  Indochina  and  Indonesia  immediately, 
and  to  reptwt  Its  findings  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible. 

(d)  That  we  believe  that  the  Nationalist 
leaders  of  Indochina  and  Indonesia,  as  pub- 
licly announced  by  them,  will  welcome  an 
arbitration  by  the  United  Nations. 


Full  Employn-.enl  Bill 
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IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  a  number  of  requests,  I  am  herewith 
presenting  excerpts  from  a  report  on  the 
full  employment  bill,  made  by  the  inde- 
pendent voters  of  Illinois.  Inc.: 

Prior  to  the  field  interviewing  a  complete 
block  by  block  analysis  of  the  entire  district 
was  made  tn  order  to  pick  a  "sample"  that 
would  reflect  in  miniature  the  total  charac- 
teristics of  the  district  as  to  economic  status, 
race,  political  leanings,  occupations,  etc. 

All  persona  Interviewed  were  asked  the 
same  series  of  19  questions,  designed  to  re- 
veal not  only  the  state  of  public  information 
on  the  full  emplojinent  proposals  but  also 
how,  and  to  what  extent,  the  citizenry  of  the 
district  Informs  Itself  about  what  goes  on  in 
Congress. 

A  question:  "Have  you  heard  of  any  bUl  be- 
fore Congrea  that  will  plan  lor  enough  Jobs 
for  everyone  after  the  war?"  brought  rephes 

as  follows: 

Percent 

No:  have  not  heard 69 

Have  heard,  but  have  no  Idea  what  it  is,.  19 
Have  heard,  but  have  wrong  idea  what 

it  is - 4 

Have  heard,  and  have  right  Idea 8 

Following  this  question,  the  essential's  of 
the  Murray  full  employment  bUl  were  set 
forth  as  follows,  but  without  naming  the  bill: 

"What  would  you  think  of  a  bill  like  this? 
First,  the  President  would  find  out  each  year 
how  many  Jobs  there  are  going  to  be  for  the 
coming  year.  Then,  if  there  were  not  enough 
Jobs  for  every  one.  Congress  would  give 
financial  help  to  private  business  so  that  it 
could  provide  more  Jobs.  Then  if  there  were 
still  too  few  Jobs,  the  Government  wotild  give 
contracts  to  f^rivate  business  to  build  public 
works  to  make  up  the  balance  cf  Jobs  needed." 

Response  to  this  proposal  was: 

Percent 

Per - 83 

Against . 13 

Doubtful   8 

The  next  question  a&ked  named  the  bill: 
"Have  you  heard  of  the  Murray  Pull  Employ- 
ment bill?"    The  replies  were: 

Percent 

Yes -- 17 

No - - 81 

Doubtful - 2 

These  contrasting  replies  Indicate  a  large, 
but  uninformed,  majority  generally  favorable 
to  the  measure.  This  majority  is  larger  In 
some  groups  than  In  others,  but  Is  found  In 
all  groups. 

Thus,  by  types  of  emplojrment,  the  per- 
centages for  the  prcpoeal  are: 

Percent 

Business  and  professions! 74 

Ouher  white  collar 84 

Shop  and  manual  workers 91 


Persons  with  college  education,  and  those 
with  Incomes  of  more  than  tlOO  per  week, 
like  the  business  and  professional  p-oup.  in- 
dicate relatively  more  skepticism  than  per- 
sons with  less  education  and  lower  Incomes. 

By  race  and  nationality,  those  for  the  pro- 
posal are: 

Percent 

Native-born  white  of  native  parents 79 

Native-born  of  foreign  parentage 83 

Poreign-born   white 88 

Negroes 94 

In  the  Second  Oongresslonal  District  22 
percent  of  the  population  Is  Negro,  as  com- 
pared with  8  percent  for  all  of  Chicago.  Half 
of  the  city's  Negroes  live  In  this  district. 
The  fact  that  they  are  for  the  full  employ- 
ment proposal  so  strongly  makes  the  total 
percent  for  the  profxisal  slightly  higher  than 
it  would  be  if  Negro  population  were  substan- 
tially less. 

The  principal  reason  cited  by  those  favor- 
ing the  proposal  Is  that  It  would  provide  Jobs 
and  so  help  avoid  unemployment.  Nine  per- 
cent observed  specifically  that  it  would  be 
better  than  direct  or  work  relief.  Following 
are  some  typical  comments: 

"It  opens  up  opportunities.  Places  the 
responsibility  on  the  Government,  where  it 
belongs.     It  Lb  fair. 

"It  would  create  more  buying  power  for 
everyone,  which  would  create  more  business. 

"Kelp  private  industry  to  keep  going  and 
give  Jobs  to  pecpie  without  actually  taking 
over  private  industry. 

"A  bill  of  this  sort  would  enable  many 
people  to  be  employed  who  want  to  work. 

'It  would  give  people  work.  They  would 
not  be  idle  and  could  svipport  themselves. 
It  would  do  away  with  WPA. 

"I  think  It  Is  good.  A  man  would  rather 
work  than  be  given  something.  We  Ne- 
groes want  a  chance  to  work  for  what  we  get. 

"Would  not  want  my  husband  to  sell  ap- 
ples when  he  gets  out  of  the  Army. 

"Won't  mind  the  taxes  if  it  gives  the  Jobs 

"It  would  give  everylxxly  a  chance  to  work. 

"Would  help  avoid  a  depression, 

"A  bill  of  this  type  would  give  work  to 
everybody.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Govern- 
ment should  do  this." 

The  12  percent  who  oppose  the  fuU-em- 
ployment  proposal,  as  presented  In  this  sur- 
vey, give  three  principal  reasons:  d)  Oppo- 
sition to  Government  interference  with,  or 
subsidies  to.  business;  (2)  increased  taxa- 
tion; (3>  the  difficulties  of  making  the  plan 
work.    Some  of  their  comments  are: 

"Don't  believe  In  subsidies  tor  private 
business.    Taxpayers  pay  for  subsidies. 

"It  would  involve  a  lot  of  red  tape,  I'm 
afraid.  Its  a  beautiful  thought,  but  I  Just 
don't  think  it  would  work  out. 

"There  have  been  too  many  btireaucracies. 
The  taxpayer  has  to  pay  the  bill. 

"Don't  think  Government  belongs  In  busl- 
ne^. 

"Would  be  a  pork  barrel  for  private  capital. 
Capital  would  take  advantage  by  asking  Gov- 
ernment for  money  even  If  they  didn't  need 
It. 

"Not  a  proper  economic  measure.  Indus- 
try should  stand  on  Its  own  feet. 

"No  particular  advantage.  It  would  be 
paid  for  by  taxation.  A  case  of  getting  a 
check  and  handing  part  of  it  back  to  the 
Government." 

One  question  was  designed  to  find  out 
whether  the  term  "full  employment"  as  de- 
fined by  the  proponents  of  the  bill — Jobs  for 
all — Is  understood  In  that  sense  by  the  gen- 
eral public. 

All  respondents  were  asked,  first.  If  they 
had  heard  the  expression  "full  emplo3rment." 
and  second  to  define  It.  Fifty-one  percent 
of  the  definitions  given  by  those  who  had 
not  heard  the  expression  are  of  the  "Jobs 
lor  all "  type.  Seventy  percent  of  thoee  per- 
sons who  had  heard  the  expression  are  "Jobs 
for  all"  definitions.  In  both  case*  the  re- 
mainder give  a  variety  of  answers  other  than 


Jobs  for  all.  such  as  steady  work,  waft.  8  hours 
a  day.  full-time  work,  etc. 

(The  number  of  definitions  on  wWch  this 
analysis  Is  based  Is  13  percent  In  excess  of  the 
number  of  respondents,  since  some  give  more 
than  one  definition  ) 

From  this  It  appears  that  a  spontaneous 
definition  of  the  term  "full  emplojrment" 
by  those  who  hear  It  for  the  first  time  is 
significantly  more  vague  and  general  than  by 
thoee  who  have  beard  it  before.  Apparently, 
the  term  takes  on  more  of  a  "Jobs  for  all" 
meaning  after  it  has  b.  en  heard  more  than 
oi.ce.  This  may  be  In  part  due  to  current 
publicity  which  uses  the  term  "full  em- 
ployment" in  the  "Jobs  for  all"  ser^e. 

Eleven  percent  of  the  responses  of  those 
who  had  never  heard  the  term  give  a  spon- 
taneous definition  of  full-time  work  for  the 
re  pondent — the  opposite  of  a  part-time  Job. 
One  woman,  for  example,  says  it  means  a 
"full-time  Job  for  my  husband."  Only  3 
percent  of  the  responses  of  those  who  had 
previously  heard  the  term  give  It  such  a 
personal,  rather  than  a  public,  meaning. 

This  analvsis  Indicates  that,  whether  or 
not  "full  employment"  is  as  good  a  slogan 
as  "Jobs  for  all,"  the  majority  of  persons 
tend  to  associate  the  two.  Some  30  per- 
cent, however,  need  further  clarification  of 
the  term   "full  employment." 

If  It  had  been  possible  to  test  the  slogan 
"full  employment"  by  an  opinion  poll  before 
It  came  into  general  use,  it  is  quite  jjosslble 
that  something  better  might  have  been 
found.  Perhaps  It  would  hare  been  simply 
"jobs  for  all."  In  Part  V  of  thi.-!  report  is 
further  comment  on  the  Importance  of  test- 
ing in  advance  the  public  reaction  to  pro- 
posed slogans. 


PA«T  n.    JOB  ntOSPECTS 

Citizens  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, JUEt  before  VJ-day,  were  definitely  more 
hopeful  al)out  their  individual  prospects 
after  VJ-day  than  about  Job  conditions  In 
general. 

A  pair  of  questions  brought  this  fact  out. 
Asked  If  they  think  job  condition*  will  be 
the  same,  better,  or  worse  after  the  victory 
over  Japan,  those  interviewed  replied: 

Percent 

Same ^ 13 

Better 19 

Worse __. J 49 

Others       (including      combinations*     of 
above) ^ 19 

But  when  the  group  sampled  were  ask«d 
about  "Job  conditions  for  yourself  and  your 
family"  their  replies  were: 

Percent 

Same i ^ 54 

Better .J».._     19 

Worse ,-_..     20 

Others ^ 7 

This  difference  is  explained  by  the  re- 
sponse to  the  further  question.  "Why  do  you 
think  that?"  Slxty-foiu-  percent  ot  the  ex- 
planations for  a  same  or  better  response  eaid 
that  the  responden  Is  In  a  Job  not  depend- 
ent on  war  activities  for  its  continuance, 
such  as  producing  civilian  goods,  working 
In  a  hotel,  civil  service,  or  teaching.  They 
feel  safe  despite  the  possibility  of  a  down- 
swing. 

Those  who  expect  general  conditions  to  be 
the  same  or  better  base  such  expectations 
primarily  on  their  estimate  of  the  large 
clyillan  demand  following  reconversion. 
Some  mention  also  foreign  demand  for 
American  goods.  Others  Indicate  that  they 
have  confidence  In  a  Government  program 
to  help  stimulate  activity. 

Forty-nine  percent  of  the  responses  which 
are  pessimistic  alx)ut  general  conditions  fol- 
lowing VJ-day  cite  as  their  reasons:  Civilian 
demand  will  not  balance  cut-bacte;  recon- 
verted Industries  will  require  fewer  employ- 
ees: returning  servicemen  will  increase  com- 
petition for  Jol>8,  etc.  Nine  percent  of  the 
pessimistic    responses    are    based    simply    on 
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the  Idea  that  history  will  repeat  Itself— other 
wars  have  been  followed  by  depressions — 
therefore  this  one  will  be. 

In  the  racial  grouping,  the  proportion  of 
optimistic  answers  on  the  general  job  situa- 
tion Is  highest  among  the  foreign-born, 
28  percent,  and  native-born  of  foreign  par- 
entage, 22  percent.  The  proportion  of  pessi- 
mistic replies  to  this  question  is  highest 
among  the  native  whites,  59  percent,  and  the 
Negroes,  57  percent.  Respondents  who  are 
foreign-born  and  second  generation  yield  a 
considerably  lower  proportion  of  pessimistic 
answers.   37   percent   In   both   cases. 

Young  people  gave  pessimistic  responses 
about  general  conditions  more  often  than 
older  persons — 72  percent  of  the  responses 
from  young  women  of  21  to  29  years,  and 
61  percent  of  those  of  young  men,  had  a 
gloomy  outlook.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  young  women  were  more  pessimistic 
than  the  young  men. 

The  question  was  asked :  "Do  you  think 
government,  business,  and  labor  should  have 
an  equal  share  In  handling  unemployment?" 
The  phrasing  of  this  question  was  deliberate, 
since  a  careful  pretest  In  the  field  Indicated 
It  would  get  respondents  to  express  them- 
selves as  to  Intorrelatlon.ships  between  the 
three  groups.  Even  small  qualifications  were 
probed  in  order  to  make  sure  respondents 
had  a  chance  tp  show  preference  for  any  one 
of  the  three. 

Result*  on  this  question  were: 

Percent 

Yes 59 

No 27 

Undecided 10 

Others 4 

Women  supported  this  proposal  in  greater 
strength  than  men — 65  percent  of  all  the 
women  as  contrasted  with  51  percent  of  all 
th»  men.  However,  women  over  45  were  in 
closer  agreement  with  the  men — 56  per- 
cent— than  the  women  under  45,  of  whom 
€8  percent  were  in  favor.  In  both  sex  groups 
the  youngest  members — men  and  women 
21-29— were  slightly  more  In  favor  of  co- 
operation on  an  equal  basis. 

The  27  percent  who  did  not  agree  that 
Government,  business,  and  labor  should 
share  the  handling  of  unemployment  on  an 
•qu«l  basis  had  the  following  oplnioixs: 

Percent 

Oovemment  should  have  greater  share.  28 

Bustoess  should  have  greater  share 28 

Labor  and  management  should  work  to* 

jether  with  Government  as  referee..  13 
Labor     should     handle     unemployment 

alone  ........ ..................  10 

Opposed  to  business,  with  no  reference 

to  the  other  two 8 

Opposed  to  labor,  with  no  reference  to 

the  other  two 4 

Other  and  "don't  know"  answers li 

A  break-down  was  not  made  to  lenrn  what 
percent  of  each  of  the  above  groups  of  re- 
sponses also  gave  a  "yes"  to  the  digest  of 
the  full-employment  bill.  However.  It  would 
seem  from  a  roush  inspection  of  the  above 
flgures  that  It  Is  likely  that  the  bill  has 
attracted  to  ita  support  not  only  those  who 
favor  equal  sliarlng  of  the  responsibility  but 
also  some  from  the  various  groups  favoring 
other  alternntlvea. 

In  other  words,  no  matter  what  preference 
the  respondents  have,  either  for  cooperation 
on  an  equal  basis  or  for  a  particular  cor.- 
trolllng  group,  the  majority  still  is  for  tl.' 
digest  of  the  bill. 

A  further  question  asked:  "If  there  are 
not  enough  jobs  for  everyone  after  the  war. 
do  yo\i  think  anything  can  be  done  about 
It?"     K-  ;       -    .:e  positive: 

Percent 

'^  ^ -- - ---      83 

^  -        8 

D-    iotful 9 

.\  K  A  hat  can  be  done.  48  percent  of  thf» 
rv ^:  ■. liji-.-    indicate    some   sort    of   a   Govern- 


ment program  to  stimulate  business,  build 
public  works,  give  direct  relief  or  provide 
social  security.  Twenty-three  percent  rec- 
ommend spreading  work,  or  shortening  hours. 
Nine  percent  suggest  returning  women  from 
Jobs  to  place  In  the  home. 

The  fact  that  only  48  percent  of  the  an- 
swers spontaneously  named  the  Government 
as  the  controlling  factor  In  a  given  program 
obviously  does  not  mean  that  the  balance 
are  opposed  to  Government  control,  given 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  support 
the  full-employment  proposal  as  given  In 
this  survey.  We  may  assume  that  In  the 
balance  of  the  responses  If  the  spontaneous 
suggestions  were  probed  to  find  out  what 
agency  should  be  used  to  Implement  the 
program  (e.  g.,  spreading  work  or  shortening 
hours),  a  considerable  number  would  prob- 
ably name  the  Government  alone,  or  Govern- 
ment and  business. 

Break-down  by  income  reveals  only  minor 
differences  as  to  the  percentages  of  answers 
which  spontaneously  mention  some  Govern- 
ment-controlled measure  to  relieve  unem- 
ployment : 

Percent 

Up  to  $43  a  week 45 

843  to  t65  a  week £0 

866  to  8100  a  week 44 

Over  8100  a  week "     45 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  lower 
and  upper  income  groups  show  no  difference 
at  all  in  this  respect. 

Using  the  same  break-down  for  the  an- 
swers saying  private  Industry  can  prevent  or 
remedy  unemployment,  we  find  that  In  the 
three  lower  Income  groups  only  a  negligible 
percentage  of  the  answers  are  in  this  category, 
while  10  percent  of  the  responses  from  the 
top  Income  group  are  In  that  category. 

Using  the  age-sex  break-down  on  those 
answers  which  say  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion would  be  relieved  if  women  left  their 
jobs  we  find  that  none  of  the  suggestions 
from  the  young  men  under  30  and  only  4 
percent  of  the  responses  from  men  over  30 
are  against  women  working.  This  Is  a  con- 
trast to  the  women's  opltilon  on  this  sub- 
ject, where  we  find  the  following  percentages 
against  women  working: 

^8*'  Percent 

21  to  29 la 

30  to  44 ^*     10 

48  and  over ['^      q 

The  percent  of  all  female  response*  on  this 
point  la  12  percent.  When  only  the  re- 
sponse.'*  of  nonworktng  houaewlvea  nre  con- 
sidered the  percentage  U  slightly  higher;  16 
percent. 

For  this  particular  break-down  a  further 
analysis  was  made  as  to  how  each  age-sex 
group  reporting  this  answer  stands  in  re- 
gnrd  to  the  full-employment  proposal.  It  is 
found  that  only  one  person  (a  female  30- 
44)  out  of  Uie  whole  group  is  against  the 
proposal.  While  this  question  was  not  es- 
pecially designed  for  this  purpose,  this  an- 
alysis gives  some  weight  to  the  nssumptlon 
that  while  women  generally  resent  other 
women  as  competition  for  their  current  or 
prospective  brendwlnnera,  thrv  would  be  len 
opposed   if  there  ^  ..  j^j,  security 

generally.     It  is  li  ,at  in  the  de- 

fining of  full  emploj  lu^nt  only  one  response 
specined  that  It  meant  Joba  for  everybody 
but   married   women. 

r\rvT  iTi  posTscniPT:  reskarch  in  paxticipation 

iBy  John  H.  Millar,  director.  Cltiaena 

Research  Bureau) 

Tlie  project  reported  here  Is  a  double-bar- 
reled research  experiment:  (i)  Jn  opinion 
polling;  (2)  In  citizen  participation. 

Sixty  citizen  volunteers,  under  paid  pro- 
fessional guidance,  did  most  of  the  work. 
Thus,  costs  were  less  than  would  be  the  case 
If  clerks.  Interviewers,  and  analysts  were  paid 
a<:  '.vp!1  ns  <=-!:pfrv;-  r=;  Quality  of  work  done 
)■■  •,....  V  ur; '-!••?  IS  high.  \krs.  Ruth  Shlls. 
pr^u^ssi^iial  consultant  on  the  project,  was 


particularly  Impressed  by  how  favorably  the 
work  of  vilunteers  compares  with  that  of 
paid  workers  on  other  opinion  polls. 

Deliberatie  effort  was  made  to  provide  In  the 
project  a  ^vide  variety  of  jobs  for  the  vol- 
unteers; Cjlerks,  Interviews,  analysts,  com- 
puters, etc^  With  a  larger  variety  of  tasks  to 
be  done.  It  becomes  possible  to  Involve  a 
larger  nun  ber  of  persons  of  various  talents 
and  Interea  ts. 

Experim<  ntal  work  to  Improve  effectiveness 
of  voluntei  r  political  activity  has  particular 
interest  to  organizations  such  as  Independ- 
ent Voters  3f  Illinois,  principal  backer  of  this 
project. 

Political  action  organizations,  such  as  IVI, 
stress  door  jell  ringing  just  before  elections. 
But  It  Is  a  long  time  between  elections.  It 
would  stn  ngthen  such  organizations  and 
hold  together  their  corps  of  workers  If  there 
were  doorbell  ringing  between  elections  also. 
This  proJe:t  points  to  one  way  of  accom- 
plishing th  s. 

Research  in  participation  has  wide  signifi- 
cance. Improved  methods  are  needed,  and 
if  developei  I  will  be  used  not  only  to  increase 
citizen  par  icipation  in  government,  but  also 
In  other  fields:  Worker  participation  in  In- 
dustry, paj-ent  participation  In  education, 
member  participation  In  labor  unions  and 
cooperative,  citizen  participation  in  all  sorts 
of  organized  activity  In  a  free  society. 

As  this  ^8  written  Independent  Voters  of 
Illinois  is  setting  up  a  committee  on  research 
for  further  experimental  activity  of  this 
double-barreled  sort. 

1.  Opinion  polling  focused  on  single  Con- 
gressmen a»id  their  districts  will  be  extended. 
Improved,  and  greatly  speeded  up.  Tills 
means  streamlining  relationships  between 
Congressman  and  constltuenU.  Congress- 
man RowA)i.  following  private  conversations 
with  other  (Members  of  Congress,  hopes  that 
use  of  tha  method  may  extend  to  many 
other  cong -essional  districts. 

2.  Information  secured  through  such  polls 
will  make  nore  effective  the  educational  ac- 
tivity cf  ell  Izen  organizations  working  on  be- 
half of  pul  illc  Issues.  At  the  same  time  the 
accurate  n^ethods  of  statistical  control  that 
are  used  ^111  improve  the  admlnlstratlva 
effectlveneis  of  the  work. 

The  net  \  csult  of  this  twofold  experimental 
work  mighl  be  described  as  applying  munuge- 
ment-engli  eerlng  technlquet  to  volunteer 
citizen  act  on. 

Methods  ;hat  develop,  however,  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  standard  methods  of  business 
«nd  indmry.  They  will  be  more  demo- 
cratic. Jess  authoritarian.  The  problems  are 
different.  Situations  art  different.  Tha 
supervision  of  large  numbers  of  part-time 
volunteers,  who  work  for  short  periods  only, 
is  quite  dirferent  from  standard  management 
of  full-tim^  paid  workers. 

Rfcnrch   In   participation   Is   research   In 
democracy.      That's    what .  democracy     Is: 
Voluntary   iltlaen  participation  la  the  Gov 
ernment. 


St.  Louis  Invites  the  United  Nationi 
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IN  THE  ioUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Fritiay,  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Mls.sourl.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  Include  a  resume  of  the 
advantage  of  the  Weldon  Springs  area, 
located  atl  the  crossroads  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  suggested  by  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  as  tile  site  of  the  permanent  head- 
quarters ol  the  United  Nations: 
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1.  SKnnuTT 

The  property  was  originally  purchased  by 
the  United  States  Government  for  reaaons 
of  security  and  protection  from  attack.  It 
lies  not  far  from  the  exact  geographical  cen- 
ter of  the  country.  In  this  position  It  la 
almost  at  the  center  of  the  defense  aones 
of  the  North  American  Continent,  being 
protected  by  the  coastal  zones,  the  inner 
mountain  sones.  and  the  air  zones  of  the 
central  plains.  While  distance  no  longer 
affords  complete  protection,  the  central  areas 
of  the  Middle  West  are  among  the  few  which 
sheer  distance  rendered  InNnilnerable  In  the 
recent  war.  In  this  respect  any  location  In 
this  geographical  region  would  afford  greater 
security  than  one  near  either  coast  or  bor- 
der. The  bastion  of  space — not  to  mention 
the  armed  defenses  of  the  United  States — . 
still  guarantees  a  la;-ge  measure  of  immu- 
nity from  attack  to  the  central  valley  of  the 
lilsstsalppl. 

3.  CBrraai.  LOCA-noit 

"The  site,"  said  the  report  to  the  prepara- 
tory conunisston,  "should  offer  ea£y  accessi- 
bility from  and  to  the  world  at  large,"  and 
ready  communication  "with  any  area  where 
Immediate  action  might  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary." A  glance  at  the  map  opposite  indi- 
cates the  totally  central  position  of  the 
Weldon  Spring  area.  Plenipotentiaries  from 
every  nation  In  the  world  follow  routes  of 
travel  that  converge  toward  the  center  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  coounerclal  air 
lines  hare  regular  schedules  east  and  west 
and  north  and  south  of  this  section  of  the 
country.  St.  Louie,  the  neighboring  city,  is 
"the  most  modem  telegraph  relay  point  In 
the  world.  Telegrams  are  relayed  through 
it  more  swiftly  than  through  any  other  large 
telegraph  center."  It  is  presumed  titat  the 
headquarters  of  the  United  Natldcis  wiU  erect 
and  control  its  own  radio  station.  Independ- 
ent of  commercial  stations  now  operating. 
but,  in  an  emerfceoey.  the  sei  Ttcce  of  local 
radio  stations  could  b*  nuMle  available  until 
the  Assembly  and  the  Councils  have  their 
own  equipment  set  up. 

3     ISOLATION 

The  recommendation  of  a  site  to  the 
United  Nations  la  both  a  prlvUet^e  and  a 
respoBslbility  The  burden  of  reaponaibil- 
Ity  win  cunalat  of  turning  Mkk  any  "local 
Influence*  "  that  ctMild  br  eoiMlrucd  as  affect- 
ing the  impartiality  of  the  Asaembly'i  Judg- 
ments. In  this  rwpMt  St.  Louis  has  a 
marked  ad  vantage  owr  most  of  the  cities  of 
the  country.  Thousb  it  is  th*  largest  city 
of  Missouri.  It  u  not  the  pv^liilcal  capital. 
While  lu  trudc  Is  aettvs  and  flourtililng.  the 
routes  of  trade  travel  arc  nal  OMipttated 
In  one  direct  inn  as  are  tbOM  Of  thf  eoMtal 
ettlM.  While  It  Is  the  omtsr  of  a  rtderal 
Msssrvs  area  and  la  itself  an  important 
banking  city,  few  people  could  ever  Imagine 
that  It  ml'.-bt  exerelss  a  financial  or  com- 
mercial »)  •'  over  the  dellb*' 
of  the  Ui  s  8t.  Louis  « 
Immediate  surrounding  districts  or  Missouri 
and  Illlnnla  hsve  w«lc<«»ed  settlers  from  all 
OTer  the  world — from  every  nation  In  Kurope 
and  from  mnny  nf  the  Asiatic  peoples. 
Thoroughly  American,  It  Is.  at  the  same  time, 
a  coamopoiitan  city,  having  assimilated  most 
of  the  world's  rncia]  and  natlonnl  strainn. 
Alongside  such  a  city  the  headquarters  of 
the  Assembly  need  fear  no  pressure  except 
that  of  welcome. 

«.    PUVaiCAL    DBTAILS 

Sia* 

The  Weldon  Spring  property,  entirely 
fenced  and  free  of  private  holdings,  com- 
prifies  27.7  square  miles,  nearly  18.030  acres, 
or  slightly  less  than  one-third  the  area  of 
the  city  of  St  Louia.  Since  none  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  international  establishment  will 
l>e  occupied  by  LiMlustrlal  or  manufacturing 
buildings,    an    area    of    the    size    menUoaed 


will   provide   ample    accommodations    (resi- 
dential. ofBcial.  recreational,  and  storage)  for 
a  populauon  of  half  a  ixulllon  people. 
Facilities 

Water:  A  complete,  duplicate  water  system 
Is  already  Installed,  with  a  dally  capacity  of 
40.000.000  gallons  of  Ueated  potable  water. 
Such  a  supply  is  large  enougb  to  serve  200.- 
000  people,  and  will  provide,  in  addition,  for 
complete  air-conditioning  in  residential  and 
assembly  buildings. 

Power:  The  area  Is  supplied  with  electric 
power  by  the  Union  Electric  Co.  of  Missouri 
from  two  high  tension  lines  through  two  fan- 
cooled  transformers  of  10.000  to  13X>00  kilo- 
volt  amjjere  capacity  each.  These  lines  and 
transfcrmers  are  in  place  and  available  for 
immediate  service.  There  are  two  steam 
power  plants  equipped  with  six  Ixiilers.  each 
boiler  with  a  capacity  of  120.000  pounds  of 
steam  per  hour  at  325  pounds  pressure  per 
square  inch.  Each  steam  plant  has  Installed 
and  rendy  for  use,  power  generating  plants  of 
1.250  kilowatts.  These  extensive  facilities  are 
of  substantial  Importance  for  lighting,  heat- 
ing, and  for  other  steam  purposes  and  are  a 
permanent  asset  to  the  Weldon  Spring  site. 
With  the  water  plant  they  cost  the  United 
States  Government  about  tlS.OOO.OOO.  Their 
immediate  availability  can  hasten  the  con- 
struction of  the  United  Nations  headquarters 
by  many  months. 

Communications:  St.  Lotiis  and  Its  adja- 
cent territory  are  served  by  the  most  modern 
telegraph  system  In  the  world.  A  further 
expansion  of  these  unequaled  facilities  has 
been  authorized — 'beam  transmission" — 
whereby  as  many  as  1.080  messages  can  be 
sent  simultaneously  The  Weldon  Spring 
area  Is  directly  connected  to  and  served  by 
these  St.  Louis  facilities  A  telephone  cable 
forms  direct  connection  with  the  Southwest- 
ern Bell  Telephone  headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 
This  Bell  System  Is  prepared  and  willing  to 
supply  any  local  and  kmg-dlstance  telephone 
facilities  required  by  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization. 

Transportation-  Within  the  property  are 
104  miles  of  good  motor  roads  and  22  miles 
of  new  standard-gage  railroad  track,  the  Int- 
ter  connecting  with  the  main  line  at  the 
Mlasourl-Ksnsas-Texas  Railroad.  The  main 
line  of  the  Wabaah  Railroad  u  In  close  prox- 
imity. United  Sutcs  Highway  61.  the  east- 
srn  boundary  of  the  property,  goea  directly 
to  8t.  Louis,  which  Is  less  than  30  miles  di.«- 
tant.  This  city  is  America's  second  Isrgrnt 
rail  center,  and  has  10  trunk-llna  railroads 
which  control  over  hall  the  country's  rail 
mileage.  The  St.  Louis  Terminal  Railroad 
Association  is  the  largest  system  of  unified 
freight  and  passenger  tsrwlasls  in  the  world. 
Ths  world-famous  Lsmbsrt-6t  Louis  Munici- 
pal Airport,  its  development  based  on  first- 
hand study  of  the  finest  luropvan  airports, 
Is  10  miles  eaat.  Five  important  air  lines 
operate  toheduled  nights  dally,  and  applica- 
tions fur  extension  of  these  ssrvloss,  both 
nstlonally  and  mten  '>y.  as  wsll  as  for 

the  entry  of  several  ;  ^  loa,  are  expected 
to  have  prompt  and  favorable  decisions  from 
the  Civil  Aer«.>nautles  Board.  Space  for  ths 
construction  of  a  hsadquarters  airport  Is 
available  on  the  Weldon  Spring  site  or  In  the 
ImmedUte  vicinity. 

Buildings:  Several  industrial  buildings  and 
30  modern  resldanoes,  ereeted  for  the  esplo- 
slvea  plant  and  Its  staff,  are  available  for  uae 
as  temporary  oflVcea  and  homes  of  sunreytng 
and  construction  units.  An  abuiMlance  of 
building  stone  can  be  quarried  right  on  the 
site.  The  United  States  Goveriuncnt  opened 
and  operated  large  quarries  along  the  river 
front. 

Climate 

The  climate  of  the  St.  Louis  area  Is  char- 
actvrlMKl  by  mild  winters,  with  abundant 
aunfhine  and  moderate  snowfall.  The  sum- 
mers are  warm,  and  there  are  excepUonally 
long  frost-free  periods.  Temperatures  range 
from  an  average  ot  88j6*   in  winter  to  Tl.!' 


in  simimer.  St.  Louis  has  s  relatively  low 
humidity,  the  average  for  mornings  being 
76  percent,  for  noons  56  percent,  and  for 
D'ghts  63  percent.  Precipitation  atverages  37 
Inches  annually. 

Atmo.tpherie  condrtums 

There  Is  stmshlne  in  St,  Louis  during  59 
percent  of  the  hours  in  which  sunshine  Is 
possible,  and  on  an  average,  314  days  of  the 
year  have  some  sunshine.  More  than  a  third 
of  the  dajrs  of  the  year  are  clear.  Dense  fog 
is  normally  recorded  on  only  10  days  a  year. 
so  that  it  is  rait:-.-  u  ^.aj.ird  lu  aeiial  navi- 
gation. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON    n^t^S  !    r^l.LIVER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Friday.  December  14.  1945 

Mr.  DGLLTV^ai.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ejttend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
OBD,  I  inchide  a  letter  oppasinp  peacetime 
military  conscription  from  Hon  Harry 
M.  Reed,  of  Waterloo.  Iowa,  formerly 
United  States  district  attorney  for  the 
northern  district  of  Iowa  and  veteran  of 
both  World  Wars.  Mr.  Reed  ts  the  father 
of  a  soldier  son  who  gave  his  life  in  the 
advance  of  the  United  States  Army 
across  Europe. 

The  letter  follows; 

DKAa  8n:  I  notice  tiat  the  Army  is  now 
pronoottng  another  cauipaign  lor  the  draft- 
ing of  18-year-olds.  I  also  notice  that  the 
Army  has  eliminated  most  of  the  hokum  of 
Its  earlier  campaign  and  now  states  that  ths 
sole  reason  for  the  draft  is  protection  I  also 
notice  that  Ita  reeulis.meni  program  is  re- 
sulting m  many  raaiter  isrgMnis  reenlist- 
Ing  but  few  privates.  1 

If  ths  draftuig  of  18-yaar-olds  In  the  beet 
way  or  the  only  way  thi.t  America  enn  be  pro- 
tected, certainly,  they  loiut  be  drafted.  I  am 
xv"iiri->-ing  whtihvr  such  a  draft  would  do 
\t  othsr  than  sive  the  ratA  of  some 
CI  mr  brass. 

Bvsryboay  I  havs  talked  to  who  hss  bssa 
horns  cm  Mirlofugli  hss  oonnplnMM  a(  «he 
fnet  that  hs  hm  had  noihtat  toido  In  t)-^ 
Army  Ivsry  parent  that  I  havs  talked  to 
who  has  a  boy  in  the  Army  has  said  tbnt 
ths  boy  has  writun  hooM  somiAaining  ctf 
hia  utter  boredom.  I  talked  to  a  chap  who 
was  drafted  about  4  months  ago  who  was 
home  on  lenvs  and  whii  toM  m*  t)|at  asUlMr 
h*  nor  any  of  his  grmip  bad  daii#  n  Mk  ot 
work  Since  they  com])ietsd  bnsid  tnUMnt. 
except  a  little  KP  and   to  poll^  up  th« 


Otanhously.  svetyttoOj  who  Is  nfv  us  the 
Unitod  SUMS  Army  txm  DO%  taiov 
tbing  thst  he  shottid  know  about 
Wheie  ars  the  Army  schools  tha«  %h«y  «nnt 
to  ssad  ths  18-ysnr-otdB  tot  Why  shouMnt 
the  boyn  who  ar«  now  in  ssmes  fgk  to  selMOt 
no«r  TtM  better  prepared  thost  boiya  are 
for  an  evoatiml  war.  t.hs  safsr  tlUs  eouatry 
will  be. 

I  suppose  the  answsr  to  ths  ^ussUen  ts 
that  the  Army  has  no  sebools  that  are  in 
shspe  to  take  care  of  thfsss  boy*. 

Has  anybody  made  a  personal  laspeetloa 
of  the  situaUon?  Taklof  the  18-y««r-okl 
boya  off  the  hlsh-S(hoc4  steps  is  s 
■ertotM  matter  both  tt>  the  boys  and  to 
parents  and  to  this  country-,  li  wouM 
talnly  seem  to  me  that  two  or  three 
tors  or  CODgreasmcn  with  s  Uttie  ambtUoa 
and  tbe  welfare  ot   thetr  ccuut<7  at 
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could  spend  a  week  making  an  unadvertlsed 
trip  around  the  camps  where  these  boys  are 
loafing.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  they  ccuid 
very  profitably  do  several  things:  U)  Find 
out  what  the  Army  Is  doing  with  the  boys 
that  It  now  has  in  this  country.  (2)  Does  the 
Army  have  any  schools  to  send  boys  to.  and. 
If  so,  do  these  schools  compare  favorably 
with  our  high  schools  and  colleges?  (3) 
What  are  the  moral  conditions  around  the 
camps,  and  have  provisions  been  made  in 
advance  for  adequate  supervision  of  the  18- 
year-olus?  (4)  Are  the  men  in  the  Army 
who  are  handling  the  18-year-olds  compe- 
tent and  fit  to  work  with  the  boys?  (5)  Has 
the  Army  aroused  to  the  fact  that  an  18- 
year-old  boy  Just  out  of  high  school  must 
and  should  be  treated  very  differently  than 
the  same  boy  in  time  of  war  or  than  the 
average  prewar  soldier?  (6)  Does  the  Army 
seem  to  be  making  eCQcient  use  of  its  per- 
connel,  or  is  It  merely  killing  time  with 
them? 

If  on  that  trip  a  couple  of  competent 
schoolmen  were  taken,  it  would  seem  very 
helpful  o  me.  As  you  well  know,  the  Army 
plan  Is  to  assemble  a  large  body  of  men  and 
then  start  talking  about  what  it  will  do 
with  them.  That  makes  for  discontent  and 
tends  to  teach  the  boys  to  be  loafers. 

Specifically,  what  does  the  Army  expect 
to  teach  a  boy  other  than  basic  training 
that  he  could  not  be  better  taught  by  pro- 
fessional Instructors  in  the  public  schools 
and  colleges? 

Does  the  Army  have  a  definite  plan  fot  the 
training  of  the  boys  that  is  now  In  operation 
and  that  will  keep  them  busy  In  the  same 
way  that  they  are  now  kept  busy  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  colleges?  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  It  should  produce  that  plan  and 
have  a  plan  that  would  meet  the  approba- 
tion of  men  who  are  skilled  in  the  handling 
of  youngsters.  In  other  words,  I  would  not 
think  the  Army  ought  to  be  trusted  with 
these  boys  until  it  had  a  camp  that  would 
meet  the  approbation  of  trained  peacetime 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  and  that  would  have  the 
approval  of  trained  public-school  men. 

In  time  of  war,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
give  your  boys  to  thp  Army  and  trust  in  the 
Lord.  With  no  disrespect  to  the  Army,  we  all 
know  that  It  is  operated  on  the  "hurry  and 
waif  plan,  and  that  there  have  been  tre- 
mendous numbers  of  boys  who  have  sat 
around  for  Indefinite  periods.  Boys  always 
get  in  trouble  when  they  sit  around.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  there  Is  now  no  excuse  for 
such  a  system. 

No  sane  man  would  send  his  boy  to  a 
college  that  was  golne;  to  be  organized  after 
the  boy  got  there  and  merely  on  the  promise 
of  the  college  president  that  he  knew  all 
about  training  boys.  No  sane  man  would 
send  his  boy  to  a  college  that  was  not  in- 
terested in  the  moral  phases  of  that  boy's 
education.  No  one  who  was  very  bright 
would  send  his  boy  to  a  place  where  their 
conception  of  social  relaxation  was  a  "beer 
bust"  nor  where  the  faculty  had  had  no 
training  in  the  teaching  of  boys.  If  the 
Army  now  has  an  adequate  program  to  keep 
&  boy  busy,  it  certainly  has  kept  it  top  secret. 
This  letter  is  too  long,  but  It  seems  to  mo 
that  the  time  Is  past  when  one  must  take 
the  Army  on  faith.  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
being  awed  by  many  stars.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  Army  program  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  detailed  scrutiny  that  one 
would  give  to  any  other  Institution  holding 
out  as  being  competent  to  train  boys. 

Does  the  Army  know  yet  what  it  wants  to 
train  them  for,  specifically?  J>oes  it  know 
how  many  boys  it  wants  as  auto  mechanics; 
how  many  boys  it  wants  for  radio;  how  many 
boys  it  wants  to  run  a  telephone  exchange? 
Can  It  give  a  specific  reason  why  It  believes 
It  can  make  a  better  engineer  out  of  a  boy 
than  Ames? 

In  short,  can  the  Army  now  prove  that  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  an  18-year-old  will  be  more 
skilled  In  a  particular  Job  II  he  Is  In  the 


Aimy    than    If    he    attended    a    vocational 
training  school? 

I  recognize  that  the  Army  says  that  It  will 
teach  discipline.  In  view  of  the  conduct  of 
a  great  many  of  the  boys  who  have  Just  been 
discharged,  I  gather  that  by  the  word  dis- 
cipline, the  Army  does  not  mean  personal 
discipline.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  has 
some  importance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
18-year-olc"s  may  some  day  be  soldiers  but 
certainly  will  be  citizens. 

As  usual  i  apologize  for  the  length  of  my 
outburst,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  tell  a  United 
States  Congress  how  to  run  its  bxisiness.  I 
Just  keep  wondering,  however,  whether  any- 
body has  ever  gone  out  and  personally  in- 
vestigated the  situation  or  whether  you  are 
all  relying  on  the  testimony  of  some  gen- 
eral who  has  no*  personal  knowledge  either. 
You  as  an  experienced  cross-examiner  ought 
to  really  have  some  fun  deflating  some  of 
these  chaps  who  testify  from  compiled  rec- 
ords and  not  from  knowledge. 
Sincerely, 

Haret  M.  Reed. 


Idaho  Legion  Join-  Fii;ht  Tu  Eiin-.'!::-;e 
Pauper  Oith  tor  v'ettTarv. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  following  statement  by  Joseph 
Leib,  service  officer  of  Vincent  B.  Costello 
Post,  No.  15,  the  American  Legion: 

njAHO      LEGION      JOINS      FIGHT      TO      ELIMINATE 
PAUPER  OATH  FOR  VETERANS 

(By  Joseph  Leib) 

It  Is  gratifying  to  learn  that  among  the 
first  veterans'  group  in  the  United  States  to 
Join  in  the  fight  to  eliminate  the  obnoxious 
and  un-American  pauper  oath  fcr  veterans 
was  the  Department  of  Idaho  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Idaho  was  one  of  the  States  that  submitted 
a  resolution  to  the  national  convention  of 
the  American  Legion  recently  held  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  urging  the  discontinuance  of  the 
oath  which  appears  on  the  Veterans'  Hospi- 
talization Form  P-10.  The  bvireaucratic  pro- 
cedure has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
former  servicemen. 

To  date  there  are  six  bills  pending  in  the 
Congress,  as  follows: 

H.  R.  599.  by  Representative  Springer. 
H.  R.  1923,  by  Representative  Morrison. 
H.  R.  2413.  by  Representative  Wickersham. 
H.  R.  2587.  by  Representative  Mahtin   of 
Massachusetts. 

H.  R.  2717,  by  Representative  Sasscer. 
H.  R.  3332,  by  Representative  Barrt. 
Here  is  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Department  of  Idaho: 

"Be  it  hereby  firmly  resolved  by  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Legion.  Department  of  Idaho.  That  the  por- 
tion of  the  Form  P-IQ  (application  for  hos- 
pitalization or  domiciliary  care),  which  deals 
with  the  applicant's  financial  ability  to  de- 
fray costs  of  either  transportation  or  treat- 
ment, be  stricken  out. 

"Whereas  the  allowance  or  disallowance  of 
a  service-connected  disability  Is  not  contin- 
gent upon  the  financial  status  of  the  claim- 
ant, this  convention  wishes  to  go  on  record 
as  being  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  statement 
Is  impertinent  and  ia  not  necessary  for  such 
admittance:  Therefore  be  it 


"Resolved,  That  until  such  time  as  the 
form  can  be  revised  deleting  this  entire 
question,  service  officers  and  Veterans'  Ad- 
minlstratioti  facility  representatives  be  in- 
structed to  execute  the  form  P-10  Ignoring 
completely  the  pauper  statement,  which  at 
the  present  time  Is  required  to  be  answered 
In  the  afflntiative." 


Problems  Before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee 

EXTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

'  OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  JEKKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  b  copy  of  a  speech  that 
I  was  supposed  to  deliver  before  the  Ohio 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Colum- 
bus. Ohio;  today,  December  14,  1945. 
When  those  sponsoring  the  Columbus 
meeting  realized  the  importance  of  legis- 
lation that  was  being  considered  in  the 
House  todfty  they  graciously  excused  me. 

In  my  somewhat  extended  service  in 
this  House  I  have  never  missed  an  im- 
portant vote.  I  have  missed  a  few  unim- 
portant voles.  I  felt  that  the  votes  today 
were  important. 

The  remarks  which  I  had  intended  to 
make  at  Columbus  today  would  have 
been,  in  siibstance,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chaitman,  members  of  the  Ohio  State 
Chamber  o<  Commerce,  and  friends.  I  appre- 
ciate your  Ihvitalion  to  meet  with  you.  You 
have  a  rigl|t  to  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that 
yours  is  the  largest  State  chamber  of  com- 
merce In  ttte  country. 

I  have  had  many  pleasant  relationships 
with  the  o^cials  and  members  of  your  great 
organlzatlc^.  You  are  fortunate  In  having 
at  the  heid  of  your  organization  Mr.  A. 
Graves  Williams,  who  has  given  you  so  much 
of  his  tim«  and  genius.  Likewise  you  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  such  a  capable 
and  efficieot  executive  force.  These  men 
have  made  ^  most  favorable  Impression  upon 
Congress  atid  upon  those  with  whom  they 
have  come  In  contact. 

Prom  my  work  as  a  Memoer  of  Congress.  I 
have  long  since  been  convinced  that  the 
great  Induitrial  and  business  organizations 
and  the  labor  organizations  should  equip 
themselves  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
bring  thein  problems  clearly  and  promptly 
to  the  attention  of  those  In  authority  in  the 
Government. 

Our  forefathers  recognized  this  fact  be- 
cause the  ftrst  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  Congress  should  have  no 
right  to  pa«  any  law  that  would  abridge  the 
right  of  the  people  to  "petition  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  Redress  of  grievance." 

The  first  iamendment  to  the  Constitution 
is  also  the  first  section  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
about  whlc|i  we  hear  so  much  In  these  mod- 
ern days.  IThe  Bill  of  Rights  did  not  give 
the  people  the  right  of  free  speech  nor  the 
right  of  fret  press  nor  the  right  of  petition. 
It  simply  preserved  to  the  people  the  right 
which  they  already  had  and  protected  them 
In  these  rights  by  providing  that  Congress 
^ould  pass  jno  law  Infringing  on  these  rights. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  right 
to  petition  are  sometimes  greatly  abused. 
Presstore  grtups  of  various  kinds  are  much 
more  numerous  and  powerful  In  these  dayi 
than  they  ener  have  been. 
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The  activities  of  some  of  these  groups  are 
becoming  increasingly  pernicious  and  I  pre- 
dict that  In  the  future  some  drastic  action 
will  have  to  be  taken  to  restratn  those  who 
abuse  these  privileges.  Liberty  is  sometimes 
lost  by  those  who  enjoy  It. 

The  Members  of  Congress  and  all  others 
In  official  capacity  should  not  be  so  weak 
as  to  yield  pirlnclple  to  expediency.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  fair  play  is  still  one  of  the  great- 
est natural  sentiments  of  a  free  people. 

Whether  these  presrure  groups  be  laborers, 
distributors,  or  farmers,  they  are  more  and 
more  bound  to  be  brought  to  the  realization 
that  the  public  has  a  tremendous  Interest 
In  their  activities.  One  of  the  greatest  pres- 
ent needs  In  our  country  Is  some  plan  where- 
by the  right  of  the  public  will  be  given  proper 
consideration  at  all  times. 

I  am  expected  to  discuss  some  of  the  prob- 
lems coming  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  shaU  do  so  and  In  doing  so 
I  shall  discuss  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee lUelf. 

We  are  much  Inclined  to  look  upon  the 
Constitution  as  something  sacred  and  hal- 
lowed, and  we  should.  But  the  Constitution 
was  drawn  at  a  very  critical  time  In  the 
history  of  our  country  and  by  very  practical 
men.  In  writing  this  great  document,  their 
first  concern  was  for  a  national  legislature 
that  would  at  all  times  represent  both  the 
people  and  the  States.  Having  created  such  a 
legislative  body  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution proceeded  Immediately  to  prescribe 
and  distribute  the  powers  which  they  in- 
tended the  new  legislature  to  exercise.  In 
this  way  they  created  our  republican  form 
of  government. 

In  a  republic  the  right  of  sovereignty — 
the  rl^ht  to  rule,  is  vested  forever  in  the 
people  themselves  who  act  through  their 
chosen  representatives.  No  king,  no  dictator 
has  any  right  to  govern  superior  to  the  right 
of  the  peoples  chosen  representatives.  In 
our  Republic  there  are  two  outstanding  prin- 
ciples which  the  people  must  hold  to  them- 
selves as  closely  as  possible  If  their  republican 
form  of  government  Is  to  endure.  One  of 
these  is  the  control  over  the  purse  strings. 
The  other  Is  the  control  over  the  power  to 
declare  war.  One  means  financial  security 
and  the   other   means  personal   security. 

The  first  section  of  the  Constitution  im- 
mediately following  those  sections  which 
created  and  set  up  the  legislative  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  reads  as  follows: 

"Sic.  7.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives; 
but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concui  with 
amendments  as  on  other  bills." 

The  action  of  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution In  making  this  section  its  first  decla- 
ration of  principle  Uidlcates  that  they  felt 
that  this  section  expressed  a  most  important 
principle  and  that  it  would  guarantee  to  the 
people  the  control  of  the  purse  strings. 

The  First  Congress  that  met  under  the 
Constitution  assembled  on  March  4.  1789. 
It  was  nearly  a  month  before  a  quortmi 
could  be  counted  but  on  April  1  stifQclent 
Members  had  arrived  at  the  Capital  in  New 
York  to  transact  business.  It  Is  significant 
that  the  very  first  piece  of  legislation  con- 
sidered was  a  bill  to  raise  revenue  by  Impo- 
sition of  certain  Import  duties.  So  impor- 
tant was  the  subject  cf  revenue  in  the  minds 
of  the  founders  of  the  country  that  within 
4  months  from  the  day  Congress  first  met. 
action  was  taken  to  implement  section  7  of 
article  1  of  the  Constitution  by  the  ap- 
pointment, on  July  24.  1789.  of  a  committee 
In  the  House,  known  as  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  It  was  the  first  legisla- 
tive comnaittee  appointed  in  the  House  and 
It  has  continued  to  function  from  that  day 
to  this,  zealously  defending  its  constitutional 
prerogatives  and  resisting  every  attempted 
encroachment  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  on  lu  exclusive  right  to 
Initiate  revenue  legtalatlon. 


This  committee  is  unique  In  that  Jt  was 
the  first  congressional  committee  to  be  set 
up  by  Congress  and  was  set  up  to  exercise 
and  fulfill  a  constitutional  mandate. 

Many  of  the  great  men  of  the  Nation  have 
achieved  their  distinction  by  reason  of  their 
work  on  this  committee.  Our  own  William 
McKinley  was  a  member  of  this  committee 
and  for  3rears  was  its  chairman.  While  he 
achieved  distinction  as  governor  and  as  Pres- 
ident, yet  the  real  foundation  of  his  distinc- 
tion was  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Until  1865  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
not  only  had  the  responsibility  of  raUing 
revenue  but  it  was  also  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  Congress.  There  are  many  who 
stUl  believe  that  the  levying  of  the  revenue 
and  the  spending  of  the  money  should  be 
controlled  by  the  same  committee.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  for  the  divislou  of  the  activities 
of  this  committee  was  that  the  work  was  too 
heavy  for  one  committee.  Accordingly  there 
was  created  in  186.^  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations in  the  House  and  a  simUar  com- 
mittee in  the  Senate.  It  is  not  likely  that 
these  two  committees  wUl  again  be  merged. 
It  is  likely,  however,  that  a  closer  relation- 
Biiip  wiU  be  established  and  maintamed  be- 
tween these  two  great  committees  so  that 
Uncle  Sam's  left  hand  may  always  kno^  what 
his  right  hand  is  doing. 

While  It  is  generally  considered  that  from 
the  importance  of  its  functions  and  duties, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  the  most 
Important  committee  of  Oongress,  and  while 
the  actions  of  this  committee  are  practically 
always  approved  by  the  House,  yet  there  has 
been  a  tendency  in  these  latter  years  by  the 
Executive  to  iisurp  the  powers  of  Congress 
over  financial  matters.  Most  of  the  money 
that  the  Government  has  been  spending  in 
the  last  few  years  was  not  money  collected 
from  the  people  through  the  regular  chan- 
nels of  taxation.  It  is  money  borrowed  from 
the  people  through  the  sale  of  bonds  datfd 
ahead  to  be  paid  by  future  generations. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  you  noticed  by  the 
papers  that  two  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  had  taken  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility of  tenUtively  settling  $35,000.- 
000,000  of  lease-lend  obligations  owing  to 
the  United  States  from  Great  Britain  for 
less  than  •1.000.000,000  and  at  the  same  time 
they  tentatively  obligated  our  country  to 
loan  to  Great  Britain  $4,400,000,000  which 
probably  will  never  be  repaid.  Such  an 
important  transaction  as  this  should  not 
be  even  tentatively  agreed  upon  by  two  men. 
Congress  should  have  been  corunilted.  Of 
course,  the  loan  cannot  be  made  without 
congreaeional  approval,  but  these  tentative 
agreements  usually  establish  a  moral  obliga- 
tion. From  this  It  is  easy  to  argue  that  a 
moral  obligation  must  l>e  carried  out. 

FINANCIAL    PROBLEMS 

This  brings  us  logically  to  a  discxisslon  cf 
some  of  the  financial  problems  that  face  our 
country  and  which  muft  be  directly  or  in- 
directly considered  by  the  Ways  and  Meaiis 
Committee  in  the  near  future.  These  prob- 
lems divide  themselves  into  two  categories 

First.  The  problems  of  taxation  and  fiscal 
policy. 

Second.  The  problems  of  social  security. 

The  financial  situation  of  the  Government 
is  now  in  worse  shape  than  it  has  ever  been. 
There  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  financial 
program.  Soon  after  Mr.  Morgenihau  was  in- 
ducted into  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, he  made  a  statement  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  the  financial 
policy  of  the  Nation  was  largely  a  day-to- 
day policy.  Subsequent  events  have  shown 
that  he  told  the  truth.  We  evidently  are  still 
on  a  day-to-day  policy. 

Asruming  that  our  national  debt  is  $266- 
000.000.000.  it  will  stagger  you  to  know  that 
this  means  that  the  share  of  the  city  uf 
Columbus  In  this  colossal  obUgation  Is  $655  - 
000,000.     The  Interest  on  this  debt  now   is 


approximately  $4.500  000  000  per  year  or 
nearly  $1  000.000,000  more  than  all  Federal 
expendittires  in  1933.  Nearly  twice  as  much 
money  was  spent  from  January  1.  IMl  to 
July  1,  I&45.  as  was  spent  by  the  Government 
during  all  of  the  time  from  1789  down  to  the 
first  of  January,  1941.  The  total  expendi- 
tures of  the  Government  from  1TS3  tn  Janu- 
ary 1,  1941.  was  $17S.C00,0>X>  ,000  T  n,  'nount 
fpent  between  January  1,  1941.  oiio  July  1. 
1945,  was  $315,200,000,000. 

PBOBIXMS    OF    TAXATION    AND    FISCAL    POLICT 

It  Is  not  an  easy  matter  to  be  able  to  estab- 
lish Just  what  our  fixed  obligations  are  and 
consequently  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  esti- 
mate what  our  running  expenses  will  be. 
With  the  executive  department  making  moral 
commitments  on  every  hand,  which  commit- 
ments sometimes  run  into  millions;  wuh  the 
Government  agencies,  such  as  the  Import- 
Export  Bank  and  UNRRA  op>erating  with  wide 
limitations  which  can  involve  billions;  with 
RFC  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  othef  domestic  apenries  operciting  almc^. 
as  wild;  and  with  the  OPA  still  peying  bil- 
lions out  in  subsidies.  i>obc>dy  is  able  to  say 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  what  our  na- 
tional debt  Is  at  this  time.  1  maintain  that 
with  our  outstanding  moral  obltfraiions  and 
with  our  overlapping  spending,  our  national 
debt  at  this  time  is  well  over  $300  000  000.000. 

Every  year  since  1930  our  Go\ernment  has 
been  running  a  big  deficit.  The  following 
list  shows  the  amount  cf  these  terrific 
deficits: 

1931 S«00,  000.  000 

1932 2.  900.  000.  000 

1933 1 2.  2C0.  000.  000 

1934 3.  3C0.  COO,  COO 

1935 3.  nOO.  OCO.  000 

1936 5.000.  000.  000 

1937 3.  300.  000,  000 

1938 1,  560.  000,  OCO 

1939 3.  500.  000.  000 

1940 3.  600.  000.  000 

1941 5. 1«0.  OOO.  000 

1942 19. 800.  000.  000 

1943 \.  55. 9«0.  000.000 

1944 49,  eOO,  000.  000 

1945 53.900,000,000 

You  Will  note  that  12  out  of  the  15  years 
above  referred  to  were  jjeacetime  years.  In 
other  words,  we  1  ailed  during  all  tiie  12  years 
of  peace  to  pay  the  running  expenses  of  our 
Government  which  averaged  about  $4,500,- 
000,000  per  year.  We  are.  we  hope,  entering 
a  long  era  of  peace.  How  can  we  possibly 
pay  our  running  expenses  when  the  interest 
alone,  on  the  debt  we  have  incurred,  will 
equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  annual  total  run- 
ning expenses  in  the  years  preoedmg  the 
war? 

Ovir  necessary  expenditures  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1946,  may  reasoiiably  be  ex- 
pected to  total  $67,300,000,000.  .We  will  have 
spent  by  June  30.  1946.  about  $30,000j)00,000 
more  than  we  collect  from  taxes  and  otlier 
Income  sources  in   that  year. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  fiscal  year  of  1947, 
which  begins  July  1.  1946,  the  best  available 
estimates  now  place  our  receipts  at  approxi- 
mately $26,000,000,000.  cur  expenditures  at 
something  under  $50,000,000,000.  and  our  re- 
sulting deficit  at  about  twenty  to  twenty- 
Jour  billion,  pro\nded.  of  course  no  drastic  tax 
reductions  occur,  and,  provided  further,  that 
general  business  conditions  are  good. 

These  constantly  recurring  deficits  have 
resulted  in  a  staggering  debt — a  debt  of  such 
proportions  that  It  threatens  our  very  se- 
curity. Let  me  ask  you  in  all  serlotisness, 
what  do  you  think?  Can  we  pay  this  debt, 
and  if  so.  how  would  you  suggest  we  pay  it? 
Most  of  you,  I  am  sure,  have  given  serious 
thought  to  this  problem  and  know  that 
there  are  only  about  three  ways  in  which  we 
can  meet  this  terrific  obligation.  One  is  by 
Inflation.  Another  is  by  repudiation  or  can- 
cellation  and  one  Is  by  taxation. 

If  we  attempt  to  settle  our  debt  by  infla- 
tion we  run  the  risk  of  lighting  the  torch 
that   has   consumed   many   another   natloa. 
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V.      surely  will  not  burn  our  country  up  In 
the  scorching  conflagration  of  inflation. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  repudiate  the  na- 
tional debt  or  any  part  of  it.  We  surely  will 
not  enter  upon  a  program  of  repudiation. 
That  would  be  so  dishonest  and  so  contrary 
to  the  very  genius  of  our  Republic  that  we 
must  not  even  contemplate  it.  Repudiation 
would  mean  that^  this  Government  or  any 
other  government  so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated would  perish  from  the  earth. 

Therefore,  If  this  debt  is  to  be  paid,  we 
mur.t  pay  it  by  taxation.  Can  it  be  done? 
It   must   be   done. 

Ours  is  now  the  greatest  nation  In  the 
world.  No  one  challenges  our  position  in 
this  respect.  We  have  won  this  position  Ux 
the  crucible  of  the  most  vicious  war  that  ever 
scourged  the  earth.  It  has  co.st  us  so  much 
In  manpower  that  there  is  now  an  American 
cpmetery  in  virtually  every  country  of  the 
world.  It  has  blasted  btlr  home  life  to  such 
an  extent  that  1  am  sure  our  people  every- 
where feel  like  saying  as  they  did  after  the 
ClvU  War:  , 

"No  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever 
Or  the  winding  river  be  red." 

Although  we  have  won  this  great  war  and 
now  are  the  recognized  leading  nation  of  the 
world,  we  cannot  get  away  from  that  Im- 
mutable rule  of  life — that  with  great  oppor- 
tunity comes  great  responsibility.  Our  na- 
tion must  not  go  down.  The  indomitable 
courage  and  the  great  ability  and  capacity  of 
our  people  will  meet  this  test. 

Again  I  say,  will  we  solve  our  financial 
problems  by  taxation?  We  can  do  so  if  we 
can  settle  our  own  domestic  troubles.  We  are 
like  the  man  who  had  seven  -  :  ,<  a!,  were 
continually  quarreling.  After  r:  v.c:.::.^  him- 
self with  seven  sticks  he  called  his  sons 
around  him  and  said,  "Now.  boys,  you  can 
see  that  1  can  break  each  of  these  seven 
sticks  if  I  break  them  one  at  a  time.  If  I 
bind  them  together  I  cannot  break  any  of 
them." 

When  we  combine  all  our  energies  and  all 
our  resources  and  pull  together  to  meet  this 
tremendou.s  financial  obligation,  we  can  do  so. 
We  cannot  pay  a  debt  except  with  some- 
thing that  is  worth  something.  In  other 
words,  this  debt  represents  wasted  wealth. 
It  must  be  paid  by  new  wealth.  All  wealth 
comes  from  a  combination  of  three  sources — 
from  nature,  plus  the  acumen  of  the  human 
mind,  plus  the  dexterity  of  the  human  fingers. 
In  other  words,  nature  is  still  rich  and  the 
American  people  must  remember  that  no  ex- 
cellence is  achieved  v/ithout  great  labor. 
Work  was  the  magic  word  in  the  magnificent 
development  of  uur  great  Republic.  When 
the  American  people  get  over  fighting  with 
each  other  and  when  they  all  go  to  work  as 
they  should  and  will  do,  I  think  we  can  again 
pay  our  way  into  financial  liberty  and 
freedom. 

If  we  cannot  do  this  and  if  we  assume  to 
pay  our  taxes  by  increased  rates  and  by  tak- 
ing a  greater  percentage  of  the  earnings  and 
savings  of  our  people,  we  cannot  pay  out.  We 
must  create  more  wealth  to  tax  and  not  look 
for  more  taxes  on  the  wealth  we  have. 

We  must  again  review  the  whole  tax  and 
revenue  situation  so  as  to  encourage  indus- 
trial expansion  and  encourage  wide  and 
steady  employment.  The  fallacious  doctrine 
of  scarcity  must  give  way  to  the  doctrine  of 
full  and  free  production  of  all  classes  of 
commodities,  for  it  is  by  production  that 
wealth  Is  created.  A  part  of  something  is 
worth  more  than  all  of  nothing. 

Our  tax  structure  is  wholly  unsuited  to  our 
prospective  peacetime  requirements.  Aside 
from  being  geared  to  wartime  economy,  it  has 
long  been  in  need  of  a  thoroughgoing  over- 
hauling, including  a  return  to  sound  tax 
principles  and  especially  to  simplification  of 
the  law  and  its  administration.  It  is  no- 
toriously lacking  in  these  respects. 

An  ideal  tax  system  demands  that  due  con- 
sideration be  given  to  ability  to  pay.  It  must 
be  broad  and  generrl  in  its  application.  It 
should  be  reasonably  stable,  and  yet  suffi- 


ciently elastic  to  be  adaptable  to  changing 
economic  conditions.  Furthermore,  a  sound 
tax  system  cannot  be  built  around  one  source 
of  revenue  to  the  excludion  of  all  others,  and 
it  must  finally  satisfy  the  requirement  of 
Justice  and  administrative  feasibility. 

I  shall  review  in  a  general  way  some  of 
the  important  changes  made  in  the  present 
tax  laws  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1945  which 
becomes  effective  on  June  1,  1946. 

Individual  income  taxes 

1.  "Tie  present  surtax  exemptions  are  made 
applicable  to  the  normal  tax,  effective  Jan- 
uary 1,  1946.  thus  providing  exemptions  of 
$500  each  for  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  and 
each  of  his  dependents  for  the  normal  tax  as 
well  as  for  the  surtax. 

2.  The  surtax  rate  is  reduced  3  percentage 
points  in  each  bracket,  effective  January  1, 
1946. 

3.  The  combined  normal  tax  and  surtax  Is 
further  reduced  by  5  percent  of  the  t£X, 
effective  January  1,  1946.  Thus  the  combined 
normal  tax  and  surtax  rates  in  effect  have 
a  starting  rrte  of  19  percent  and  reach  a  top 
rate  of  86  45  percent  on  incomes  over  $200,- 
OCO.  HoRever,  the  present  combined  limit 
on  normal  tax  and  surtax  of  90  percent  of 
net  income  is  reduced  to  85  5  percent. 

4  About  12,000,000  low-income  taxpayers 
were  taken  from  the  tax  rolls  as  a  result  of 
these  changes. 

Parfners/itps 

The  changes  In  Individual  Income  taxes 
also  afiect  partnerships  as  well  as  individuals 
since  the  income  of  a  partnership  is  taxable 
to  tht  partners  under  the  individual  income 

tax. 

Application   of   individual   income   taxes    to 
m.embers  of  the  armed  forces 

1.  All  service  pay  received  by  enlisted  per- 
sonnel after  December  31,  1940,  and  before 
the  termination  of  the  war  is  excluded  from 
taxable  income. 

2.  The  time  for  paying  taxes  attributable 
to  service  pay  of  commissioned  officers  is 
extended  and  the  tax  is  to  be  paid,  without 
interest,  in  12  quarterly  installments  over  a 
3-year  period. 

3.  A  similar  extension  of  time  for  paym.ent 
Is  provided  for  taxes  attributable  to  pre- 
service  earned  income  for  1940  or  1941  if  the 
tax  became  due  after  the  taxpayer's  entry 
into  the  service. 

Corporate  taxes 

1.  The  excess-profits  tax  is  repealed,  ef- 
fective January  1,  1946. 

2.  The  2-year  carry-back  of  unused  excess- 
profits  credits  is  retained  for  1946  in  spite 
of  the  repeal  of  the  excess-profits  tax  at  the 
first  of  that  year. 

3.  Corporate  surtax  rates  are  reduced  to 
38  percent  from  the  present  40  percent  for 
corporations  with  Income  over  $50,000.  For 
corporations  with  income  under  $50,000  the 
rates  are  reduced  4  percentage  points  on  the 
first  $25.C00  of  income  and  for  income  be- 
tween $25,000  and  $50,000  the  effective  rates 
are  reduced  from  two  to  four  percentage 
points.  The  new  schedule  of  combined  cor- 
porate normal  and  surtax  rates  provided  in 
the  Revenue  Act  of  194.  and  as  compared 
with  the  old  law  is  as  follows: 

Combined  normal  tax  and  surtax  rate  on 
income  in  bracket 

Revenue  Act 

of  1945         Old  law 
Income:  (percent)      (percent) 

Net  over  $5,000 21  25 

Over  $5,000  but  not 

over   820  0:0 23  27 

Over  $20,000  but  not 

over   $25  000 25  29 

Over  $25,000  but  not 

over  $50,000 53  53 

Tax  rate  on  all  in- 
comes of  corpora- 
tions with  in- 
come over  $50,- 
COO 38  40 


4.  The  capital-stock  tax  Is  repealed  with 
respect  to  tie  capital-stock  tax  year  ending 
June  30,  194f.  and  the  declared-value  excess- 
profits  tax  with  respect  to  the  related  taxable 
year.  j 

I       Excise  taxes 

1.  The  aijtomobile-use  tax  is  repealed, 
effective  Jul^  1,  1946. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  excise  war  tax  rates 
imposed  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1943,  no 
change  is  riade  In  the  existing  law  which 
provides  thjt  such  rates  will  be  reduced  to 
the  1942  levels  approximately  6  months  after 
the  termlnfticn  of  hostilities.  However, 
When  these  fxcises  are  thus  reduced,  this  bill 
provides  tha^  tax  refunds  to  the  extent  of  the 
tax-rate  redactions  are  to  be  made  on  floor 
stocks  of  alcoholic  beverages  and  electric- 
light  bulbs.  I 

j  Employment  taxes 
Employme^it  taxes  for  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' insurance  program  under  this  bill  are 
frozen  at  tne  present  rate  of  1  percent  on 
wages  paid  py  employers  and  1  percent  on 
wages  received  by  employees  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  increase  in  1946,  as  provided  by 
present  law,lto  rates  of  2' 2  percent  on  each 
of  these  grctips. 

iJetenue  effect  of  changes  made  by  Revenue 
i         Act  of  1945 

The  reduiition  in  tax  liabilities  arising 
from  the  tix  bill  as  It  finally  passed  the 
House  has  teen  estimated  at  $5,920,000,000 
for  1946.  HJeductions  in  the  individual  in- 
come taxes  pre  expected  to  account  for  $2.- 
644.000.C0O  tf  this  total,  and  reduction  in 
corporate  tajces  to  account  for  $3,136,000,000. 
The  remaining  $140,000,000  represents  the 
estimated  reduction  resulting  from  the  re- 
peal of  the  j  automobile-use  tax. 

Taxes  ar«  an  Inevitable  part  of  govern- 
ment. To  leduce  taxes,  we  must  Increase 
our  wealth.!  We  must  widen  the  tax  base 
and  last,  but  not  least,  we  must  remember 
that  thrift  hs  yet  a  virtue.  We  must  also 
remember  tAat  extravagant  public  spending 
does  not  reduce  taxes. 

PROBLEMS     ARISING     FROM     ECONOMIC     EOtHtCES, 
SUtH    AS    SOCIAL    SECURITY 

I  think  taat  the  most  comprehensive  and 
far-reaching<piece  of  domestic  legislation  ever 
passed  by  tlje  Congress  was  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  of*  1935.  As  you  know,  that  act 
dealt  with  liany  subjects,  among  them  old- 
age  p>ension$.  blind  pensions,  old-age  assist- 
ance, unemployment  compensation,  aid  to 
dependent  (iildren.  etc.  You  would  wonder 
'-•hy  legislation  of  that  kind  would  come 
before  the  Iways  and  Means  Committee. 
The  reason  as  that  each  of  these  programs 
cost  the  GoTernment  a  lot  of  money  and  it 
was  necessafy  to  Include  In  the  same  legis- 
lation provisions  for  raising  funds  with 
which  to  cirry  on  these  additional  activi- 
ties. It  is  bnly  natural  that  such  a  far- 
reaching  neiv  piece  of  legislation  would  In 
its  operatlofci  develop  some  imperfections 
that  would  pall  for  amendments  and  modi- 
fications. Ik  1939  it  was  amended  in  sev- 
eral respects!  but  it  has  had  no  general  over- 
hauling sin^e  that  time.  It  is  now  again 
due  for  somje  necessary  amendments.  It  is 
likely  that  fihen  the  subject  is  opened  for 
these  neces^ry  amendments  there  will  be 
a  great  nun*)er  of  other  amendments  of  all 
kinds  presented  for  consideration. 

Those  whd  think  that  the  coverage  should 
be  widened  $0  that  many  other  people  could 
be  incUidedi  have  also  been  pressing  their 
claims.  Th*n  there  are  those  who  think 
that  the  prciram  should  be  widened  so  as  to 
Include  unifersal  hospitalization  and  uni- 
versal  medial  care.  Just  what  will  happen 
in  these  rejects.  I  do  not  know.  In  fact 
nobody  kno^Js.  I  think  I  can  safely  say.  how- 
ever, that  the  chances  are  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  bommittee  will  some  time  be- 
tween the  Ist  of  January  and  the  1st  of 
July  give  thorough  consideration  to  amend- 
ments to  tha  Social  Security  Act,    Just  what 
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will  be  considered  and  what  will  be  adopted 
it  would  be  idle  for  me  to  speculate  further. 

As  you  know,  amendments  to  one  title  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  have  been  before 
Congress  for  consideration  for  some  time.  I 
refer  to  the  amendment*  pertaining  to  un- 
employment compensation.  The  Senate,  in 
this  session  of  Congress,  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  amend Jients  to  the  unemployment 
compensation  laws  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  refused  by  a  vote  of 
14  to  10  to  recommend  any  changes  in  the 
present  law.  When  the  bill  which  the  Sen- 
ate passed  came  to  the  House  for  considera- 
tion, it  was  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Coramittvc,  which  committee  proceeded  to 
put  it  in  cold  storage  where  it  still  reposes. 
The  President  thereupon  castigated  the  com- 
mittee for  its  refusal  to  reconsider  its  ac- 
tion, but  BO  -far  this  committee  has  shown 
that  it  is  still  tough  and  still  hard  to  scare. 

The  money  spenders  in  Washington  ap- 
parently appreciate  the  difficulty  in  getting 
the  approval  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee for  legislation  calling  for  great  ex- 
penditures. For  that  reason  they  have  ar- 
ranged to  have  the  proposed  national  health 
program  legislation  referred  to  another  con- 
gressional committee.  This  health  program 
with  its  sociallzatipn  of  medicine,  li  adopted 
as  it  has  been  written,  will  cost  the  Govern- 
ment many  billions.  The  authors  and  those 
supporting  this  legislation  have  craftily 
omitted  any  reference  to  taxes  in  the  bill 
and  in  that  way  have  succeeded  in  having 
the  bill  relieved  from  the  ordeal  of  being 
considered  through  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Apparently,  they  expect  to  ftass 
the  bill  authorizing  these  countless  millions 
and  then  expect  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  appropriate  the  money. 

"iTie  bill  makes  no  reference  ta-  to  how  the 
money  is  to  be  raised.  All  other  legislative 
measures  referring  to  social  security  have 
provided  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  from  which 
the  expenses  of  such  legislation  would  be 
made  heretofore  considered.  All  such  meas- 
ures have  been  referred  to  the  Ways  »nd 
Means  Committee. 

Tills  effort  to  by-pass  the  Ways  and  Means 
Conunlttee  Is  proof  of  how  free  these  spend- 
ers are  with  the  peoples  money  and  hew 
lightly  they  consider  the  national  debt  and 
the  financial  burdens  they  place  on  the 
people. 

Returning,  therefore,  to  my  theme  as  to 
what  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  will 
probably  consider  during  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  no  doubt  it  will  take  up  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation  with  the  idea  In  mind  of 
doing  the  best  that  can  be  dene  under  these 
very  stressful  and  discouraging  clrcum- 
.^tances.    The  revenue  laws  will  be  amended. 

Second,  it  will  give  thorough  considera- 
tion to  social -security  legislation.  With 
what  result  I  will  make  no  prophecy. 

Please  remember  that  the  country  Is  In  a 
critical  financial  condition.  The  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  Congress  are  heavy.  The 
average  Congressman  fully  appreciates  his 
obligation  to  faithfully  advance  the  general 
welfare  of  the   people. 


A  Communication  From  a  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H'^N"  THHMAS  J   l.ANF 

or  »1.*SSACH'   -TTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 


wish  to  include  herein  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  young  marine  that  I  have  known 
a  good  many  years,  together  with  a 
newspaper  clipping  from  the  Stars  and 
Stripes: 

Sixth  B^se  Dicpot  General  Supply. 

C.\HE  FPO.  San  Francisco.  Calif.. 

Sovember  29.  1945. 

Dear  Sir:  The  enclosed  article  from  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  newspaper  is  further  evi- 
dence of  a  poorly  managed  discharge  system. 

I  also  fought  on  Iwo  Jim  a  from  D-day  un- 
til the  operation  was  completed.  I  am  writ- 
ing to  you  not  in  an  attempt  to  have  you 
intervene  in  securing  my  release  from  the 
Marine  Corps.  I  do.  however.  Insist  that  you 
make  every  effort  to  amend  the  discharge 
system.  As  a  suggestion  I  propose  a  com- 
mittee ol  the  legislative  body,  who  will  have 
full  control  of  the  administration  of  a  fair 
discharge  system.  The  W^ar  Department 
would  be  answerable  Ud  this  committee. 

Any  fair  discharge  system  should  secure 
the  Imrriedlate  release  of  men  who  have 
served  at  least  18  months  overseas  regardless 
of  points.  In  all  fairness.  If  a  38-pointer 
who  fought  on  Iwo  Jima  was  discharged,  any 
man  who  has  a  mmimum  of  18  momhs  over- 
seas and  fought  m  the  campaign  should  be 
promptly  released. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  use  these  facts  and 
direct  it  to  any  committee  working  on  this 
discharge  controversy. 

Your  prompt  reply  is  requested. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Rat  F.  Brightman,  Jr. 

P.  S. — The  following  men  fought  en  Iwo 
Jima   and   now   have    18   months   overseas: 

Charles  J  Bowden  1 546687).  Tewksbury. 
Mass;  P»aul  R.  Bonar  (853664).  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind  ;  Ray  P.  Brightman,  Jr.  (546623). 
Methuen.  Mass.:  Alfred  C  Betel  (563946). 
Amsterdam.  N.  Y.:  Francis  W.  Brown  (829414). 
Washington.  D.  C;  Adam  BoruU  (538994). 
New  Bedford.  Mass.  (12  months):  Virgil  Bou- 
knight  (993524).  Newberry,  S.C.  (12  months) ; 
George  G.  Greco  (541044).  Newark.  N.  J.  (17 
months);  Oscar  W.  Bowers  (993521),  Pros- 
perity. S,  C.  (13  months):  Albert  E.  Burslem 
(926443).  Paterson.N.  J.:  Leo  F.  Pion  (976590). 
North  Grafton.  Mass.;  John  "S  '"  Shrewsbury 
(963747).  Nevada.  Mo;  Floyd  W.  Bramlett 
(987170).  Decatur.  Ga.  (12  months);  Edward 
H.  Bohemln  (80223),  Springfield.  Mass.  (12 
months);  Frank  B.  Lane  (825744).  Golden 
Pond.  Ky.  (17  months);  Charles  Kensil 
(966688).  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Charles  W.  Har- 
mon (931384),  Elgin,  111. 

The  following-named  men  have  24  months 
overseas  now  and  are  ineligible  for  discharge : 

Stephen  Sandella  (538968).  Wakefield. 
Mass.;  Donald  G.  Glaze  (913779).  El  Campo, 
Tex;  W.  J.  Hopson  (916326).  Cadiz.  Ky.; 
Keith  C.  Grant  (523645).  Topeka.  Kans ; 
Thomas  Alderman.  Jr.  (543670).  Oak  Hill. 
W.  Va.;  Leo  J.  Maus.'^er  (897261).  Cleveland. 
Ohio;  William  R.  Henson  ( 875926  K  Santa 
Paula.  Calif.;  Edward  P.  Leltz  (558305).  Mil- 
waukee, Wis  ;  Clarence  Brock  (873789).  Faris- 
ton.  Ky.;  Ralph  L.  Arle  1 534306),  Shreveport. 
La;  Clarence  N  Corwln  (548895).  Los  An- 
geles. Calif  :  Al  Cesione  (855238).  New  Jersey, 

(From  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  November  28. 
19431 

THE    E«T    WAT    OUT 

G«E.^T  Lakis.  III. — Pfc  Jack  MacNider.  18. 
son  of  Brig  Gen.  Hanford  MacNider.  was 
discharged  Tuesday  from  the  Marine  Corps, 
the  Navy  public  relations  office  has  revealed 

Young  MacNider  said  he  had  a  total  of  38 
points  for  hii  service  in  Iwo  Jima  and  other 
Pacific  battles.  The  Marine  point  require- 
ment is  50,  but  MacNider  said  he  received  a 
special  order  discharge. 

In  Washington  the  Marine  Corps  said 
young  MacNider  was  discharged  at  the  re- 
quest of  Oeneral  MacArthur. 


A  statement  Issued  from  the  clBce  cf 
Marine  Corps  Commandant  Gen.  A.  A.  Van- 
degrift  said: 

"Pfc  Jack  MacNider,  United  States  Marine 
Corps  Reserve,  was  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  discharged  from  the  Marine  Corps 
in  accordance  with  a  radio  request  of  Genernl 
MacArthur,  supreme  commander  In  the  Far 
East." 

General  MacArthur  relayed  to  Marine  Corps 
headquarters  the  request  that  General  Mac- 
Nider's  sou  be  permitted  to  return  home 
from  Tokyo,  but  MacArthur  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  young  MacNider's  discharge,  a  head- 
quarters spokesman  said  in  Tokyo  Wednes- 
day. 

Tlie  spokesman  made  public  an  exchange 
of    radio    messages    involving    Private    First 
Class  MacNider. 
To  General   VANDEBCEirr: 

"MacNider  very  anxious  bring  son,  Pfc  Jack 
MacNider.  Fifth  Marine  Division,  now  en 
furlough,  back  with  him  to  United  States  to 
continue  his  medical  schooling.  If  you  can 
authorize  such  procedure,  be  glad  arrange  a-r 
transportation  for  return  with  his  father  to 
United  States  where  he  will  report  any  sta- 
tion you  may  designate." 

The  reply: 

"Procedure  outlined  is  authorired.  Please 
direcf  Pfc  Jack  MacNider  report  marine  ber- 
racks.  Naval  Training  Center.  Greut  Lakes, 
111.  duty  and  grant  him  30  days  delaj  en  rcuto 
if  he  so  desires." 

The  youth  s  father,  former  Nation*]  Com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  commanded 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ei^jhth  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team  in  the  invtislons  of 
New  Guinea  and  the  Philippines. 

General  MacNider  said  in  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
that  Jack  had  enlisted  on  his  seventeenth 
birthday  and  "I  asked  permission  to  bring 
him  back  (from  Japan)  with  me  so  he  might 
continue  his  pre-medic  studies  " 

The  general  has  two  other  sons  who  en- 
listed en  their  seventeenth  birtlidays  and 
now  are  out  of  service — Tom,  19,  was  an  Air 
Force  cadet  given  an  option  to  leave  the  serv- 
ice and  did;  Angus.  17.  received  a  medical 
dischaige  from  the  Navy. 


ThereAlways  WillBeaU.  £.  A.  i; 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   RHBFRT  F  RICH 

or   PtNNsYLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Fridny,  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Apix'ndix 
of  this  day's  Record  on  the  ."subject  There 
Always  Will  Be  a  U.  S.  A.  If  We  Do  Not 
Give  It  Away. 

To  the  American  people  I  am  only  try- 
ing to  inform  you  of  just  what  this  ad- 
ministration is  trying  now  to  do  \*-ith  the 
balances  of  your  resources,  the  resources 
that  belong  to  the  F>eople  of  this  country. 
Do  you  citizens  kn-jw  that  we  have  a 
national  debt  of  ovtr  $265,000,000,000. 
the  largest  in  our  history  before  thi.s  ad- 
ministration came  into  power,  by  alHJUt 
1.000  percent  or  10  times  more  than  it 
was  at  the  end  of  World  War  L 

A  dreadful  i>osition  to  be  in.  Well,  as 
bad  as  it  is  if  we  buckle  otu*  belts  and  go 
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to  work  w.'  could  in  years  and  y.-a:^  take 
care  of  the  debt  and  remain  under  our 
Constitution  and  still  have  our  freedom 
and  liberty.  Providing,  providing,  pro- 
viding; we  get  a  balanced  budget  and  go 
to  work,  everybody  go  to  work  and  get 
on  to  the  job.  that  is  vitally  necessary. 
Now  let  us  see  what  you  are  doing  in 
Government  as  I  see  it.  still  spending 
more  and  more  instead  of  less  and  less. 
Now  you  must  be  frugal  and  do  those 
things  that  are  necessary  and  leave  un- 
done a  lot  of  crackpot  scheme-  that  do 
not  have  to  be  done  at  this  time. 

M  :i-.y  things  can  be  put  off  till  some 
future  date,  and  thus  not  muddy  the 
waters.  Now  suppose  that  someone  owed 
you  S30  n  a  promise  to  pay  by  a  cer- 
tain timt:.  If  he  rpfuspd  ti  pay  the  $50 
when  due  w  u.d  jni;  loan  him  S50  addi- 
tional? I  beheve  not.  It  a  pa;'y  boucht 
merchandise  from  ycu  lo:  SlOO  and  re- 
fused to  pay  the  bill  would  you  sell  him 
$50  more  mcrL'hHndi.^e':'  I  do  not  believe 
you  would. 

Now  !•  ■  u-  review  our  loans  to  Great 
Brha.n  uh.,  riie  State  Department  wants 
u~  to  loan  $4,400,000,000  of  your  money 
•hd'  y(;U  wh:  b--  ia-id  respon.'-ible  for  if 
incy  do  nr^t  p^y  it.  In  tiie  fir^t  place 
CJr>'a:  B.'T.ain  .r^'es  us  in  pnncipai  and 
■n-''v>'  ov.T  $6,400,000,000  f!-ni  '  iie 
F.r>t  World  War.     Siu'  owrs  u<  uv<  r  $32,- 

000  COO, 000  undfi-  the  l^'iid-lcasf  a-.— e- 
mcnt.  The  understanding,'  i-  tr.at  in 
grantins:  the  loan  of  $4.400  000,000  of 
your  montv  \i  u  art-  'o  oancol  meir 
obli^ata.n  to  \rri  of  $32  000,000  000  of 
It'nd-a-a,-^^  mon-v,  I^  not  tiia:  ';.►,-  most 
ru1a:iia)u<  thm;^  tiia'  you  i:a'.t'  -ver  heard 
ot  ^  I  ha\o  nt-Vf-;-  h^'ard  anything  so 
foola-ii,  so  urv^av-'.blo,  .-o  nda-ulous. 

Th.f  I^>commt'ndatlon  for  tr.*'  loan  is 
tl-iat  It  be  madt-  for  5  years  wuhour  in- 
irre-t  that  alone  i-  a  eifi  to  Great  Bruain 
..;  S500.000.OCO.  Have  ynu  5,300,000  000  to 
ur.  •■  away  with  a  debt  oi  3-6.5,000,000,000? 

1  h-'  loan  also  i.-  at  2-p'':C''n.:  in:e;-':st, 
providmc:  that  Great  Brita.in  ha-  a  ',)al- 
anced  btidcet.  th-'n  -lie  pays  th^  int-rest, 
li  -:ie  does  not,  >ne  cioes  not  pay  a-  m- 
It-re.-t.  Wh.oever  heard  oi  .-nch  a  i-j<.)or 
deal  for  Anvnca  a.-  tiiat '  Wn.y  .-;u'  may 
lr^•^■^■r  pav  an}  mter-'-t.  In  Id^:,  >he  has 
V.'-'  pa.d  !;■';■  d--i)*-  in  u-.  and  I  frankly 
nv:.;-t  confe--^  I  d^i  not  than.lc  she  will  ever 
pay  thi-  loan,  h  ;'  ;-  nt.ide.  And  it  will 
not  be  mad-'  o.n.dta-  th.-  t-Tm-  and  con- 
dition.-, as  I-  recnmmended  by  the  State 
Departnien'  by  my  vote.  I  ua'.l  not  obli- 
gate all  th.e  [jtople  m  m.y  di.-tnct  lor  this 
additional  debt  wi'h.out  their  consent. 
O.ir  {XM^plf  in  thf  F.iteenth  Da-tnct  of 
l\-n!-i-ylv  ania  i^r.e  enoU::h  debt,  enough 
la.xe.-  10  pay.  anal  I  -haul  not  obligate 
llaTTi  for  any  mure  dt  b'  m  thi-  manner 
witliont  th'ir  consent.  I  am  lor  Amer- 
ica llr>t.  la-t.  and  all  the  tmi".  We  will 
always  be  a  United  Stat*'-  of  .Amerira  if 
we  d.)  not  a.ve  it  away.  Lot  me  a>k  you, 
Wliat  did  Great  Britain  ''ver  cio  for  the 
United  S:a-e>.  of  Ame:  ica ':'  I  ask  you  this 
m  cood  fait'"..  Nante  it.  Tell  me  or 
write  to  me  abei-;t  it,  I  am  not  for  civing 
them  mi0ne\-  to  btiy  tlt-ir  railroad-,  their 
coal  mm*-,  or  liie.r  paolie  iitiht:---  as 
p)-oma-;"d  b,\-  tlv  paitv  m  po'^er.  1  vniII 
never  soeutl.Z'  a.-.y  coMitry. 
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HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  December  15  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  October  29),  1945 

Mr,  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  report  I 
have  received  from  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  the  Quebec 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization,  held  on 
October  16  to  November  1,  1945.  The 
purpose  of  this  conference  was  to  de- 
velop a  program  dedicated  to  the  aims  of 
more  adequate  food  and  clothing  for  all 
the  people  of  the  world  and  at  better 
levels -of  living  for  the  world's  food  and 
agriculture  producers.  I  think  this  pro- 
gram is  of  great  benefit  to  agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  November  26, 1945. 
Hon.  Arthur  Capper, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear    Senator:  In    accordance    with    your 
reqxiest  of  November  3.  I  am  enclosing  a  re- 
port on  the  Quebec  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cunton  P,  Andehson, 

Secretary. 


The  FAO  Conference  at  Quebec 

The  first  session  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  was  held  in  Quebec  City, 
Canada,  from  October  16  to  November  1,  1945. 
The  pvrpose  of  the  Conference  was  to  create, 
orgaiiize,  and  give  general  direction  to  the 
first  year's  program  of  FAO,  a  body  dedicated 
to  the  aims  of  more  adequate  food  and  cloth- 
ing for  all  the  people  of  the  world  and  of 
better  levels  of  living  for  the  world's  food  and 
agricultural  producers — that  is,  the  farmers, 
forest  workers,  and  fishermen. 

The  Conference  accomplished  its  purposes 
In  a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  the  delega- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

As  President  Truman  pointed  out  in  his 
message  to  the  Conference,  the  one  vital 
interest  of  this  country  was  to  get  FAO  off 
to  a  good  start.  "The  task  of  repairing  the 
ra%'ages  of  war  and  building  for  a  saner  fu- 
ture," the  President  said  In  part,  "are  tre- 
mendotis.  Each  day  It  becomes  clearer  that 
In  many  ways  we  must  work  harder  to  win 
the  peace  than  we  did  to  win  the  war.  But 
we  know  that  the  peace  can  be  won.  One 
of  the  major  victories  can  be  won  at  Quebec. 

"The  United  States  is  eager  and  -proud  to 
take  its  full  part  in  your  efforts.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  all-important  first  step  In  the 
life  of  the  food  and  agriculture  organization 
is  the  primary  aim  of  my  country's  delega- 
tion. Its  members  ccme  to  this  Conference 
prepared  to  work  together  with  the  delega- 
tions of  other  nations  for  the  good  of  all,  and 
to  bear  their  full  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  a  successful  outcome." 


I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  President's 
hopes  were  realized  at  Quebec,  Members  of 
the  United  St»tes  delegation  did  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  work  of  the  Conference. 
They  worked  in  close  accord  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  otjher  countries,  and  found  an 
equally  sincerq  des  re  on  their  part  for 
understanding  and  cooperation. 

As  a  result  o|  the  Quebec  Conference,  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nation^  now  is  a  going  concern — 
the  first  of  the  permanent  international 
bodies  to  grow  out  of  the  wartime  coopera- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.  It  has  a  truly 
great  director  general — Sir  John  Boyd  Orr 
of  Scotland.  It  has  a  strong  and  well-bal- 
anced Executivt  Committee,  a  workable  con- 
stitution, and  la  forward-looking  but  prac- 
tical budget  ot  earljr  projects. 

Before  any  more  detailed  report  on  how 
the  Conference  went  about  its  work  and 
what  it  accomplished,  a  brief  review  of  the 
nature  and  Idefr  of  the  FAO  may  be  helpful. 
For  all  practical  purposes  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Or|anization  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Food  and 
Agriculture  held  at  Hot  Springs,  Va..  May 
18  to  June  3.  1943;  although  for  years  pre- 
vious to  that,'. world  Interest  In  the  prob- 
lems of  food  I  and  agriculture  had  been 
growing. 

The  Hot  Springs  Conference  was  convened 
by  the  United  States  Government  upon  the 
initiative  of  President  Roosevelt.  In  a  letter 
to  memoers  of  that  Conference,  President 
Roosevelt  said  in  part: 

"This  is  the  first  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence. Together,  we  are  fighting  a  common 
enemy.  Together,  also,  we  are  working  to 
build  a  world  In  which  men  shall  be  free  to 
live  out  their  lives  in  peace,  prosperity,  and 
security.     •     •     • 

"We  know  that  in  the  world  for  which  we 
are  fighting  and  working,  the  "four  freedoms' 
must  be  won  for  all  men.  We  know,  too, 
that  each  fretdom  Is  dependent  upon  the 
others;  that  freedom  from  fear,  for  example, 
cannot  be  secured  without  freedom  from 
want.  If  we  aire  to  succeed,  each  nation  in- 
dividually, and  all  nations  collectively,  must 
undertake  these  responsibilities:  They  must 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  develop  world  food 
production  so  that  it  will  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  essential  nutritional  needs  of  the 
world  population.  And  they  must  see  to  It 
that  no  hindrances,  whether  of  Interna- 
tional trade,  off  transportation  or  of  Internal 
distribution.  He  allowed  to  prevent  any  na- 
tion or  group  of  citizens  within  a  nation 
from  obtaining  food  necessary  for  health. 
Society  must  meet  in  full  its  obligation  to 
make  available  to  all  its  members  at  least 
the  minimum  adequate  nutrition.  The 
problems  witl^  which  this  Conference  will 
concern  Itself  are  the  most  fundamental  of 
all  human  prtblems — for  without  food  and 
clothing  life  ttself  Is  Impossible." 

Forty-four  countries,  either  members  of 
the  United  Nartions  or  associated  with  them, 
attended  the  Hot  Springs  Conference,  They 
were:  The  Governments  of  Australia.  Bel- 
gium, Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China, 
Columbia,  Coajta  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt.  El  Sal- 
vador, Ethiopia;  the  French  representatives; 
the  Governmfnts  of  Great  Britain.  Greece, 
Guatemala,  i^ltl,  Honduras,  Iceland.  India, 
Iran.  Iraq,  I^iberla,  Luxemburg,  Mexico, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaiagua,  Nor- 
way, Panama  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philippine 
Common weallfc,  Poland,  Union  of  South 
Africa.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
United  States  of  America,  Uruguay,  Venezu- 
ela, and  Yugoslavia. 

In  additioa.  Henrik  de  Kauffmann,  the 
Danish  Minister  at  Washington,  attended 
the  sessions  |n  a  personal  capacity  In  re- 
sponse to  aq  Invitation  from  the  United 
States  Government. 
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As  a  result  of  the  discussions  at  Hot  Springs, 
members  to  the  Conference  reached  a  clear 
agreement  on  such  basic  points  as  these: 

The  world  has  never  had  enough  to  eat.  At 
least  two-thirds  of  Its  people  are  ill-nour- 
ished; many  face  periodic  starvation;  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  two-thirds  oX 
the  worlds  people  are  farmers. 

The  modern  science  of  nutrition  proves  be- 
yond doubt  that  if  all  people  could  get 
enough  of  the  right  kinds  of  focds,  the  aver- 
age level  of  health  and  well-being  could  b« 
raised  much  higher  than  It  Is  now. 

The  modern  science  of  production  shows 
how  to  produce  enough  of  the  right  kinds  of 
foods.  To  do  it,  farmers  everywhere  must 
have  the  opportunity  to  use  modern  produc- 
tion methods. 

But  production  alone  Is  not  enough.  Focds 
must  be  so  distributed  that  the  levels  of  con- 
fumption  of  those  who  do  not  have  enough 
are  progressively  raised. 

This  Implies  an  expanding  world  economy. 
In  which  each  nation  will  play  its  own  part, 
but  all  will  act  together.  Only  by  acting 
together  can  nations,  in  the  close-knit  mod- 
ern world,  achieve  peace,  prosperity,  and  ris- 
ing standards  of  living. 

The  Conference  recommended  establish- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  Interim  Commis- 
sion on  Food  and  Agriculture  and  specified 
that  the  field  should  be  construed  broadly 
enough  to  include  forestry  and  flsherief.  The 
Interim  Commission  was  directed  to  make 
plans  Jor  a  permanent  organization,  L.  B. 
Pearson,  of  Canada,  was  elected  chairman. 
The  United  States  member  of  the  Interim 
Commission  was  Paul  Appleby.  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget.  About  a  year  later  ne 
was  succeeded  as  United  States  member  by 
H.  R,  ToUey.  Chief  of  the  Bioreau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

The  Commission  worked  hard  and  care- 
fully at  two  major  tasks — preparation  of  a 
constitution  for  the  permanent  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization,  and  a  series  of 
technical  reports  which  would  serve  as  a 
starting  point  for  the  work  of  the  first  FAO 
Conference. 

The  first  draft  of  the  constitution  was  com- 
pleted by  January  1944  and  sent  to  the  sev- 
eral governments  for  comment  and  sugges- 
tions. The  final  draft  was  ready  for  sub- 
mission by  July  1944,  Within  the  next  year 
more  than  20  nations  (the  nimiber  required 
to  bring  FAO  Into  existence)  had  formally 
or  informally  indicated  their  acceptance  of 
the  constitution.  The  acceptance  of  the 
United  States  took  the  form  of  a  resolution 
approved  by  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Interim  Commission 
had  been  making  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  new  organization  and  had  published  the 
reports  of  technical  committees  on  nutrition 
and  food  management,  agriculture,  forestry, 
fisheries,  and  statistics. 

The  call  for  the  Quebec  Conference  was 
Issued  August  14.  1945 — the  day  of  Japan's 
capitulation.  All  of  the  nations  represented 
at  Hot  Springs  were  invited,  as  was  Denmark, 
which  had  had  personal  rather  than  ofBclal 
representation  at  the  earlier  meeting.  A  few 
other  countries  were  invited  to  send  ob- 
servers. Under  the  constitution  only  the  45 
Hot  Springs  p.irticijiants  were  eligible  to  be 
charter  members  of  FAO. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Interim  Com- 
mission, much  spadework  already  had  been 
done  before  the  Quebec  Conference  opened. 
Through  the  reports  of  the  technical  com- 
mittes  and  through  other  studies,  the  work 
of  committees  at  Quebec  was  laigely  a  mat- 
ter of  selecting,   amending,  and   approving. 

The  fact  that  the  proposed  constitution 
had  received  prior  approval  from  most  of  the 
participating  governments  still  further  nar- 
rowed the  field  in  which  the  first  FAO  con- 
Xereuce  worked;   that  Is,  there  already  was 
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agreement  as  to  the  Organization's  chief 
aims  and  general  method.  The  alms  are  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  to  the  constitution: 

"The  nations  accepting  this  constitution, 
being  determined  to  promote  the  common 
welfare  by  furthering  separate  and  collective 
action  on  their  part  for  the  purposes  of 
raising  levels  of  nutrition  and  standards  of 
living  of  the  peoples  under  their  respective 
Jurisdictions,  securing  Improvements  In  the 
efficiency  of  the  production  of  all  food  and 
agricultural  products,  bettering  the  condi- 
tion o*  rural  populations,  and  thus  contrib- 
uting toward  an  expanding  world  economy, 
hereby  establish  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  general  nature  of  FAOs  functions  were 
outlined  in  article  I  of  the  constitution  as 
follows: 

"1.  The  Organization  shall  collect,  analyze. 
Interpret,  and  disseminate  Information  re- 
lating to  nutrition,  food,  and  agriculture. 

"2.  The  Organization  shall  promote  and. 
where  appropriate,  shall  recommend  nation- 
al and  International  action  with  respect  to 
(a)  scientific,  technological,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic research  relating  to  nutrition,  food, 
and  agriculture:  (b|  the  Improvement  of 
education  and  administration  relating  to 
nutrition,  food,  and  agriculture,  and  the 
spread  of  public  knowledge  of  nutritional 
and  agricultural  science  and  practice;  (Cl 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  ag- 
ricultural production:  (d)  the  Improvement 
of  the  processing,  marketing,  and  distribu- 
tion of  food  and  agricultural  products;  (el 
the  adoption  cf  policies  for  the  provision  of 
adequate  agricultural  credit,  national  and 
international;  (f)  the  adoption  of  interna- 
tional policies  with  respect  to  agricultural 
commodity  arrangements. 

"3.  It  shall  also  l>e  the  function  of  the  Or- 
ganization (a)  to  furnish  such  technical  as- 
sistance as  governments  may  request;  (b) 
to  organize,  in  cooperation  with  the  govern- 
ments concerned,  such  missions  as  may  be 
needed  to  assist  them  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions arising  from  their  acceptance  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Food  and  Agriculture:  and  (c) 
generally  to  take  all  necessary  and  appro- 
priate action  to  implement  the  purposes  of 
the  Organization  as  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
amble." 

Thus  the  chief  tasks  of  the  Quebec  Con- 
ference were  those  of  formally  creating  FAO, 
of  perfecting  and  approving  the  interim  com- 
mission's suggestions  as  to  organization  and 
programs,  and  of  choosing  a  director  general 
and  an  executive  committee. 

The  Conference  opened  at  4  p.  m.  October 
16  at  the  Chateau  Frontenac,  where  all  of 
the  plenary  and  committee  sessions  were 
held  and  where  most  of  the  delegates  stayed. 
The  United  States  delegation  had  arrived 
the  preceding  afternoon.  Make-up  of  the 
delegation,  as  announced  October  3  by  Presi- 
dent Truman,  was: 

United  States  member:  Hon,  Clinton  P. 
Anderson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Deputy  United  States  mcmt>er:  Hon.  Wil- 
liam L.  Clayton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Alternate  United  States  member:  Howard 
R.  Tolley,  United  States  representative  on 
the  United  Nations  Interim  Commission  on 
Food  and  Agriculture, 

Congressional  advisers:  Hon.  Elmer 
Thomas,  United  States  Senate,  chairman. 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry;  Hon. 
Raymond  E.  Willis,  United  States  Senate, 
member.  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry; Hon.  John  W.  Flannacan,  Jr.,  United 
State  House  of  Representatives,  chairman, 
Committee  on  Agriculture;  Hon.  Clifford  R. 
Hope.  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, member.  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Adv.sers:  Andrew  W.  Anderson.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Department  ol  the  Interior; 


Paul  Appleby,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget;  H.  G  Bennett,  president,  Okla- 
homa Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
Hugh  Bennett.  Soil  Conservation  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  Homer  L.  Brlnkley, 
president.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coop- 
eratives; R.  E,  Buchanan,  Director.  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  Ames,  Iowa;  Ed- 
ward G.  Cale,  Acting  Associate  Chief.  Com- 
modities Division,  Department  of  State;  P,  V. 
Cardon.  Agricultural  Research  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Agriculture;  A.  L.  Deer- 
Ing.  dean,  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Maine;  Mordecal  Ezekiel.  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; Albert  S.  Gosb.  Master.  tJie  National 
Grange;  Henry  S  Graves,  college  of  forestry, 
Yale  University;  L.  Wendell  Hayas,  D.ViSlonal 
Assistant,  Division  of  International  Organi- 
zation Affairs,  Department  of  State:  Edward 
I.  Kotck,  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; Edward  A.  O'Neal,  president.  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Thomas  Par- 
ran,  Surgeon  General,  United  Stales  Public 
Health  Service;  James  G.  Patton,  president. 
National  Farmers  Union:  HazeJ  K.  Stiebellng, 
Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Department  of  Agriculture;  Leroy  d! 
Stlnebower,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Trade  Policy,  Department  of  SUte: 
Anna  Lord  Strauss,  president.  National 
League  of  Women  Voters;  Clifford  C  Taylor, 
agricultural  attach^,  American  Embassy,  Ot- 
tawa. Canada:  Lyle  F.  Watts,  Forest  Service. 
Dapartraent  of  Agriculture;  L.  A.  Wheeler, 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture:  M.  L.  Wilson.  Ex- 
tension Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Press  relations  officer:  Henry  Jarrett.  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Economics.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Secretaries  of  delegation:  Jaraes  G.  Mad- 
dox.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture:  Clarke  L,  WlUard, 
Assistant  Chief.  Division  of  International 
Conferences,  Department  of  State. 

Other  official  duties  prevented  Assistant 
Secretary  Clayton  and  Mr.  Appleby  from  at- 
tending. Two  additional  advisers,  however. 
Joined  the  delegation  during  the  conference 
They  were  Harry  Carlson,  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  Samuel  Jack- 
son, former  United  States  Senator, 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
oflBclally  came  into  existence  the  first  after- 
noon of  the  Conference  when  representatives 
of  30  nations,  including  the  United  States, 
signed  the  constitution.  By  the  end  of  the 
conference  42  nations  had  become  members. 
The  following  member  nations  were  repre- 
sented at  Quebec: 

Australia,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Canada.  China. 
Colombia,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
Dominican  Republic.  Egypt,  Prance.  Greece. 
Guatemala.  Haiti.  Honduras.  Iceland,  India, 
Iraq.  Liberia,  Luxemburg.  Mexico,  Nether- 
lands, New  Zealand,  Nicaragua.  Norway, 
Panama,  Peru,  PhUipplne  Commonwealth. 
Poland,  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  King- 
dom, United  States  of  America,  Venezuela, 
Yugoslavia,  Syria,  and  Lebanon.  The  two 
list-named  countries  had  started  out  as  ob- 
servers at  the  Conference  and  subsequenUy 
had  applied  for  membership  and  had  been 
admitted  unanimously. 

Five  other  member  nations — Bolivia,  ChUe, 
Ecuador,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay — were  not 
represented  at  the  conference. 

Accredited  observers  were  present  from  the 
Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  the 
Byelo-Russian  and  Ukranian  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics,  and  Argentina. 

The  U.  S.  S.  R  ,  which  had  been  repre- 
sented at  Hot  Springs  and  on  the  interim 
commission,  sent  a  good-sized  and  abl^  dele- 
gation of  two  dozen  or  so  to  Quebec  and  par- 
ticipated actively  in  the  work  ot  the  plenary 
session  and  the  commltees.  Announcemci.t 
that  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  wax  not  ready  to  accept 
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full  t -\0  membership  at  the  present  time 
occasioned  general  regret.  L.  B.  Pearson,  con- 
ference cbalraian.  made  the  followmg  state- 
ment in  reporting  the  Russian  decision  to 
the  Conference: 

"This  morning  I  had  a  conversation  with 
the  head  of  the  Soviet  delegation.  He  as- 
sured me  that  his  Government  has  the  same 
objecuves  and  sets  for  itself  the  same  tasks 
as  FAO  that  It  endorses  the  idea  of  inter- 
national cooperation  for  the  improvement  of 
ajn-«cultural  production  and  the  bettering  of 
the  food  situation  of  the  United  Nations. 

••The  Government  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  feels. 
however,  that  the  organizational  forms  of 
FAO  still  require  study.  It  has  also  become 
necessary  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  consult 
those  of  its  republics  which  are  large  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  products  and  agri- 
cultural raw  materials. 

"For  these  reasons  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  ab- 
'^tainlng  from   b^^coming  a  member   of   FAO 
at  this  time,  and  its  representatives  will  con- 
tinue to  attend  the  first  session  of  FAO  only 
as  oliservers. 

•I  know  that  I  am  speaking  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Conference  when  I  say  that  it  is 
our  earnest  hope  that  the  Government  of  the 
U  S  S.  R.  will  soon  be  able  to  accept  the  con- 
stitution of  FAO.  which  is  the  first  of  the 
specialized  Organizatioris  to  be  set  up  by  the 
United  Natlors.  The  U.  S.  S.  R..  as  an  In- 
dispensable member  of  the  United  Nations 
and  a.s  one  of  the  nations  which  has  already 
ratified  the  UNO  Charter,  will  be  greatly 
Interested  and  concerned  In  the  work  f  r  F.\0 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  it  will  not  t>> 
before  it  cxpre.sses  that  Interest  by  accepting 
nil  the  ngh*^  and  obligations  of  full  mem- 
bership of  our  Organization." 

In  the  field  of  organization,  the  Conference 
set  FAO  on  its  feet  as  a  functioning  inter- 
national body.  Much  of  this  work  naturally 
took  the  form  of  detailed  arrangements  and 
procedures  ton  numerous  to  be  included  in 
this  report.  The  complete  details  can  be 
found  in  the  report  of  Commission  B  of  the 
C>  !  ference. 

.\  lew  points  are  worth  special  mention. 
Tiic  permanent  headquarters  of  FAO  is  to 
be  the  same  place  as  that  ultimately  selected 
as  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. This  decision  was  reached  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  seat  oi  the  UNO  will 
also  be  that  of  its  Social  and  Economic  Coun- 
cil. The  temporary  seat  o;  l-'\'J  is  to  be 
Washington. 

The  question  of  permanent  regional  offices 
was  reserved  for  action  by  next  years  FAO 
Conference  on  recommendation  of  the  direc- 
tor general  and  executive  committee.  The 
committee  and  the  director  general  have 
the  authority,  however,  to  establish  pro- 
visional regional  offices  in  the  meantime. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  closest  pos- 
sible working  relations  between  FAO  and 
other  United  Nations  organizations,  espe- 
cially those  that  along  with  FAO  will  l>e  as- 
.sociated  with  the  Social  Economic  Council. 
To  HVo:d  d  iplication  and  confusion,  it  was 
recom.-neiided  that  the  afTairs  of  the  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Comlte  International  du  Bois  be  wound,  up. 
and  their  functions  and  equipment  taken 
over  FAO.  To  accomplish  this  in  an  orderly 
and  legal  manner,  the  member  countries  oi 
FAO  who  also  are  members  of  the  other  two 
organizations  (in  each  case  they  constitute 
a  decided  majority)  were  requested  to  take 
steps  looking  to  prompt  liquidation  of  IIA 
and  CID. 

As  for  finances,  the  total  budget  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  which  will  run  for  8" 2 
months,  until  Jwr.c  30.  1946.  was  set  at 
$2.5C0.0CO.  and  ti.e  •.■j::-;et  for  the  next  fiscal 
year— the  full  12-ir..ju'a  period  starting  July 
1  1946— was  set  a:  $5,000,000.  The  United 
Stat.es  share  for  the  fir^t  fiscal  year  is 
$63r>  COO  and  for  the  second,  $1,250,000.     It  is 


provided  that  no  country's  contribution  can 
exceed  25  percent  of  the  total  budget.  Be- 
cause of  unusual  conditions  In  many  member 
countries  that  were  ravaged  by  war,  no  at- 
tempt has  a.s  yet  been  made  to  work  out  any 
permanent  methods  for  establishing  the 
contributions  of  member  nations.  The  ap- 
portionment for  the  second  fiscal  year  repre- 
sents some  modifications  in  the  form  used 
lor  the  first  year,  but  it  was  recognized  that 
conditions  will  have  to  be  more  settled  be- 
fore a  formula  taking  into  consideration  such 
factors  as  population,  national  wealth,  and 
national  Income  can  be  devised. 

The  staff  of  FAO  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
director  general  and.  in  keeping  with  the 
constitution,  selection  and  compensation 
are  to  be  made  without  regard  to  race,  na- 
tionality, creed,  or  sex.  Appointment  of 
deputy  directors  general,  of  which  there  are 
to  be  no  more  than  three,  will  be  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Actual  selection  of  a  director  general  and 
the  Executive  Committee  constituted  the  sec- 
ond major  phase  of  the  organizational  work 
done  as  Quebec.  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr,  who 
had  come  to  the  conference  as  an  adviser  to 
the  United  Kingdom  member,  was  unani- 
mously chosen  director  general  for  a  term 
expiring  December  31.  1947  The  salary  for 
the  position  was  set  at  $18,000  a  year  plus  a 
$10,000  representation  allowance. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  mention  Sir  John  s 
world-wide  reputation  as  a  nutritionist  and 
agricultural  scientist.  His  attainments  as  a 
farmer  and  as  an  administrator  of  a  re- 
search organization  are  perhaps  not  so  wide- 
ly known.  He  was  born  in  1880  in  Ayre- 
shire.  Scotland,  and  holds  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity degrees  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  in 
medicine.  He  founded  the  Rowett  Institute 
for  Research  in  animal  nutrition  at  Aber- 
deen. Scotland,  and  has  been  its  director 
until  his  election  to  Parliament  this  year  as 
representative  of  the  Scottish  universities. 
In  addition  to  being  interested  in  the  opera- 
tion by  the  institute  of  the  1.000-acre  farm. 
Sir  John  owns  and  operates  a  larg.'  general 
farm  in  Scotland. 

In  his  acceptance  speech  Sir  John  said,  In 
pari: 

•I  think  most  of  you  will  agree  that  we  are 
now  passing  through  the  greatest  crisis  m 
the  history  of  our  civilization  That  crisis 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  advance  of 
science.  In  the  last  40  years  science  has  ad- 
vanced more  than  it  did  in  the  previous 
2.000  years.  Physical  scie.ice  has  let  loose 
tremendous  new  forces  into  the  world. 
Those  forces  cannot  be  bottled  up;  tl^ey 
must  either  be  harnessed  to  serve  the  ends 
of  mankind,  or  they  will  break  loose  In  a 
riot  of  desuuction. 

•How  those  forces  are  used  will  affect  all 
nations  equally.  The  world  is  now  so  small 
that  any  war  will  be  a  world  war;  any  pros- 
perity must  be  a  world  prosperity.  Govern- 
ments realize  this,  and  they  are.  therefore, 
attempting  to  set  up  world  organizations 
which  will  enable  those  powers  of  science  to 
be  applied  on  a  world  scale.  It  is  very  fitting 
that  FAO  should  be  the  first  of  these  organi- 
zations. It  deals  with  the  primary  products 
of  land  and  sea;  it  deals  with  food — the  pri- 
mary necessity  of  life. 

•Let  me  say  a  word  about  what  FAO  must 
accomplish.  Each  nation  has  accepted  the 
responsibility,  which  indeed  must  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  any  government,  to  provide, 
as  far  as  possible,  food  and  a  health  standard 
for  all  the  peoples  it  governs.  But  something 
new  has  arisen.  All  the  governments  have 
agreed  to  cooperate  in  a  great  world  food 
scheme,  which  will  bring  freedom  from 
want  of  food  to  all  men,  irrespective  of  race 
or  color. 

■  I  ask  you  for  a  moment  to  consider  what 
the  threat  results  will  be.  In  the  first  place, 
disease    and   misery    and   premature    death. 


which  afflict  the  inajority  of  the  people  of 
this  planet,  will,  to  a  large  extent,  be  replaced 
by  health,  by  hapfiness.  and  by  life. 

'"But  other  results  will  follow.  If  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  going  to  get  together 
to  feed  the  people  of  the  world,  they  must 
increase  the  production  of  the  m9St  Impor- 
tant foods.  In  n»any  cases  that  production 
must  be  more  than  doubled.  This  will  brmg 
prosperitv  to  agriculture.  There  should  be 
no  slump  in  agridulture  after  this  war.  such 
as  after  the  last  iar.  and  prospefity  In  agri- 
culture must  ov^flow  into  other  businesses 
and  Into  world  tiade. 

"But  we  do  th^e  things  not  because  they 
wUl  bring  prosperity  but  because  they  are 
right.  We  havelnow  reached  the  stage.  I 
hope,  when  we  ^alize  that  if  we  put  first 
things  first,  and  do  the  things  which  we 
know  to  be  righi  a  great  many  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  difficulties  will  dis- 
appear.    *     '     *( 

•I  hope  that  tipon  their  return  to  their 
own  coimtries.  ill  delegates  will  report  to 
their  government*  that  this  Organization  has 
been  launched  it»  a  spirit  of  great  good  will, 
and  that  it  has  b^en  set  on  its  course  to  make 
Its  great  contrih(ution  to  the  promotion  of 
human  welfare  ^d  to  the  unity  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  w<»rld.  I  also  hope  that  all 
delegates  will  In^ire  their  governments  with 
the  enthtisiasm  thich  has  been  generated  at 
this  Conference, |so  that  all  the  nations  will 
put  their  resources  of  men  and  matv'als  at 
the  service  of  th|s  great  Organization,  which 
will  have  the  gr#at  honor  of  laying  the  first 
stone  In  the  foundation  of  that  great  new 
world  which  m(ilern  science  has  made  pos- 
sible." I 

The  executive! committee,  which  Is  to  ex- 
ercise  the   power   of   full   conference   in   the 
periods  between Ithe  annual  meetings  of  that 
bo  ly.  consists  of  15  members  chosen  by  the 
conference  for  ^eir  personal  qualifications 
rather    than    &i    formal    representatives    of 
their    governmelits.     Eventual'y.    each    com- 
mittee member jwlll  be  chosen  for  a  3-year 
term.      It    is   afco  provided    that   one -third 
of  the  memberslip  shall  he  chosen  each  year. 
Therefore,  it  wai  necessary  that  one-third  of 
the    first    group    of    committeemen    chosen 
should  serve  for  1  year,  one-third  for  2  years, 
and    one-third  jfor    3    years.     When    the    15 
nominations  to  fthe  executive  committee  had 
been  approved  junanimously  by  the  confer- 
ence, the  length  of  term  for  each  was  decided 
by  lot.      Executive  committee  members,  with 
their  terms  of  lervice.  are:  Sir  Glrja  Bajpai 
(India).  2;  Edoiard  Baker  (Haitn.  1;  G.  S. 
H.    Barton     (Canada).     1;     Newton    Castro 
Bclleza    (Brazil   .    3:    R.   R.    Enfield    (United 
Kingdom).  1;  1.  J.  Fawcett   iNew  Zealand). 
1;  Anders  FJelst«d  (Norway  1.  2:  Alfonso  Gon- 
sales  Gallardo  (Mexico) .  1;  Darwlsb  Haldart 
(Iraq).  2;  Andr^  Mayer  (France).  2;  Stanls- 
law  Mikolajczyl*  (Poland),  2:  Howard  R.  Tol- 
ley  (United  Stdtes):  3;  P.  W.  Tsou  (China). 
3:  P.  R.  Vlljoenl  (Union  of  South  Africa),  3; 
and   Arthur  Winters   (Belgium).  3. 

Subsequentlyj  the  committee  elected  An- 
dre Mayer  as  ite  chairman  and  H.  R.  ToUey 
as  vice  chairman. 

Establishmenjt  of  general  policy  with  par- 
ticular emphafls  on  recommendations  for 
the  first  year  \^as  the  third  major  function 
of  the  Quebec  Conference  Six  committees 
were  establishad  to  submit  reports  to  the 
Conference  In  <heir  respective  fields.  There 
were  commltteflfs  on  nutrition  and  food  man- 
agement. agricKilttire,  forestry  and  forest 
products,  fisheries,  marketing,  and  statistics. 
Several  of  thest  committees  were  subdivided 
Into  panels  designed  to  give  detailed  study 
to  certain  phages  of  the  broader  committee 
subject. 

Full    reports,  of    the   six   committees    are 
.   grouped  together  in  the  report  of  Commission 
A  of  the  FAO  Qonference. 
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Although  the  United  States  had  a  deep 
Interest  in  the  work  of  all  six  of  the  commit- 
tees, its  interest  In  marketing  was  perhaps 
the  keenest  and  most  immediate. 

"Marketing,"  the  Introduction  to  the  re- 
port of  that  commWtee  states,  "is  the  crux 
of  the  whole  food  and  agrlcultvire  problem. 
It  would  be  useless  to  Increase  the  output  of 
food,  it  would  be  equally  futile  to  set  up  op- 
timum standards  of  nutrition,  unless  means 
could  be  found  to  move  the  food  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer  at  a  price  which 
represents  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  Is  within  the  consumers  ability  to 
pay.  Similar  considerations  apply  to  other 
agricultural  products  and  to  fish  and  forest 
products. 

••It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Peed 
and  Agriculture  Organization  to  collect  all 
relevant  facts  regarding  both  the  supply  and 
demand  situation.  The  collection  of  the  facts 
alone  will  not  be  sufBclent  The  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  must  advise  the 
governments  which  comprise  It.  and  the  other 
International  bodies  whose  activities  effect 
supply  and  demand,  as  to  the  action  which 
should  be  taken  to  maintain  and  increase 
consumption." 

The  marketing  committee.  In  addition  to 
recommending  that  FAO  promptly  make 
world-wide  studies  of  the  needs  and  market- 
ing possibilities  for  food  and  agricultural 
products,  and  to  stressing  the  need  for  Inter- 
change of  Information  on  marketing  and 
transportation  techniques,  brought  out 
strongly  that  FAO  should  make  specific  and 
detailed  recommendations  to  member  na- 
tions, to  any  International  tride  organiza- 
tion which  may  be  formed,  and  to  any  special 
groups  formulating  or  admini iterlng  Inter- 
national commodity  agreements. 

The  recommendations  on  programs  and 
policy,  all  of  which  were  adojited  unanim- 
ously by  the  conference,  make  It  clear  that 
although  FAO  will  not  be  an  action  agency 
In  the  sense  of  buying  or  selliBg  products  or 
of  laying  down  any  binding  rules,  the  member 
nations  of  FAO  are  determined  that  It  shall 
fce  an  active  agency,  not  cont.mt  merely  to 
gather  and  publish  information. 

Two  paragraphs  from  the  report  of  Com- 
mission A  reflect  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  six   committee   reports   adopted   by   the 
conference.    •'What  sunds.out  most  from  ell 
these  six  reports?     It  is  this.     The  peoples 
straightway,  if  they  so  wish,  can  take  a  great 
step   forward   along   the   road   towards    free- 
dom from  want.     They  need  not  wait  for  re- 
search, important  though  it  be  that  scientists 
continue  to  make  discoveries  which  augment 
man's  control  over  his  environment.     They 
need  not  wait  for  surveys,  tho  agh  Investiga- 
tors must  continue  to  study  human  needs 
and  lay  bare  the  earth's  resources.    They  need 
only  to  act  on  what  Is  known,  for  every  coun- 
try, no  matter  how  advanced,  can  achieve  sub- 
stantial Immediate  Improvements  In  produc- 
tion, nutrition,  and  rural  welfare  by  the  more 
energetic  application  of  existing  knowledge. 
"To  move  forward  rapidly,  however,  gov- 
ernments   must    work    together.      Although 
each  has  important  programs  of  a  domestic 
character  there  are  other  problems  they  can- 
not resolve  by  acting  Independently  of  one 
another  as   Interwar  experience   has  shewn. 
Many  countries  need  outside  felp  in  improv- 
ing farm  practices;  others  nerd  to  cooperate 
together    In    expanding    and  "crdering    their 
foreign  markets.    The  list  of  FAO  work  proj- 
ects In   this  report  meastires  the  extent  of 
the  peoples'  lnterdepend«ice." 

Like  other  large-scale  international  gather- 
ings of  its  general  type,  the  conference  fcun<l 
It  necessary  to  divide  and  subdivide  Into  com- 
missions, committees,  and  panels.  All  final 
decisions  were  made  in  plenary  session  at 
which  each  njember  nation  had  one  voting 
representative.  Each  member  nation  also  had 
a  representative  on  the  two  commissions — 
commission  A  on  policy  and  program  and 


commission  B  on  organization  and  adminis- 
tration. Senator  Elmer  Thomas  was  the 
United  States  member  of  commission  A  and 
Representative  Clittord  Hoi»e  the  United 
States  member  of  commission  B. 

The  participating  nations  were  represented . 
by  their  leading  men  in  the  field.  Besides 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  Asricuiture. 
StanislEw  Mlkolajczyk.  Poland's  Deputy 
Pilme  Minister  and  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
was  present,  together  with  M.  C.  Tanguy- 
Prigcnt  of  France,  S.  L.  Mansholt  of  the 
Netherlands,  J.  G.  Gardiner  of  Canada,  all 
ministers  of  agriculture  in  their  respective 
countries.  P.  J.  Noel  Baker.  Minister  of  State 
in  the  British  cabinet,  was  among  the  many 
other  top-rank  officials  present. 

Advisers  and  associates  on  the  delegations 
of  the  various  countries  Included  dozens  of 
the  world's  leading  economists  and  scientists 
In  the  fields  of  food  and  agriculture,  al- 
though a  few  countries  sent  one-man  dele- 
gations. Several,  like  the  United  States,  sent 
groups  numbering  two  or  three  dozen.  Al- 
together, not  counting  clerical  and  adminis- 
trative staff  members,  the  national  delega- 
tions at  Quebec  totaled  about  250  persons. 
In  addition,  there  was  a  large  and  able  sec- 
retariat whose  membership  was  drawn  from 
many  of  the  participating  nations.  Includ- 
ing a  number  of  physical  and  social  scientists 
from  the  United  States. 

It  is  impossible  to  comment  even  briefly  on 
the  way  the  conference  was  conducted,  with- 
out mentioning  the  outstanding  work  of 
L.  B.  Pearson.  Canadian  AmbaBsador  to  the 
United  States,  who  was  first  temporary  and 
then  permanent  chairman  of  the  conference. 
No  small  part  of  the  success  of  the  con- 
ference was  due  to  the  chairman's  tact. 
vision,  energy,  and  good  nature. 

The  delegation  from  the  United  States  was 
a  well-balanced  and  effective  working  group. 
I  should  like  to  make  special  mention  of  the 
great  contribution  made  by  the  four  Con- 
gressional advisers — Senators  Thomas  and 
Willis,  and  Representatives  Flannacan  and 
Hope.  Their  work  in  the  commission  and 
committee  sessions  was  as  valuable  as  their 
counsel  In  the  daily  meetings  of  the  United 
States  delegation.  A  list  of  the  committee 
assignments  of  members  of  the  United  States 
delegation  follows: 

COMMISSION   A.  POLICY   AND  PROGRAM 

1  I'utrltlcn  and  food  management:  Dr. 
Thomas  Parran.  Dr.  Hazel  K.  Stiebeling.  Miss 
Anna  Lord  Strauss.  Dr.  M.  L.  Wilson. 

n.  Agriculture:  Mr.  P.  V.  Cardon,  the 
Honorstle  Elmer  Thomas,  the  Honorr.ble 
Clifford  R.  Hope,  Dr.  H.  G.  Bennett,  Dr.  Hugh 
H  Bennett,  Dr.  A.  L.  Deering,  Dr.  Mordecal 
Ezeklel.  Mr.  Albert  S.  Goss,  Mr,  Edward  A. 
O'Neal,  Mr.  James  G.  Patton. 

III.  Forestry  and  forest  products:  Mr.  Lyle 
F.  Watts,  the  Honorable  Raymond  E.  Willis, 
Mr.  Edward  I.  Kotck. 

IV.  Fisheries:  Mr.  Andrew  W.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Edward  O.  Cale. 

V.  Marketing:  Mr.  L.  A.  Wheeler;  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  Flannagan,  Jr.;  Mr.  Homer  L. 
Brlnkley;  llr.  Harry  Carlson;  Mr.  Leroy  D. 
Stinebower. 

•      VI.  Statistics:  Dr.  R.  E.  Buchanan.  Mr    L. 
Wendell  Hayes.  Mr.  Clifford  C.  Taylor. 

COMMISSION    B.   ORCANIZATION   AND   ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

I.  Rules  and  procedure:  Mr.  L.  Wendell 
Hayes,  the  Honorable  Elmer  Thomas,  Miss 
Anna  Lord  Strauss.  Mr.  L.  A.  Wheeler. 

II.  Finance:  Mr.  Edward  G.  Cale;  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  Flannagan,  Jr.;  Mr.  Leroy  D. 
Stinebower. 

III.  Administrative  arrangements:  Miss 
Anna  Lord  Strauss  the  Honorable  Raymond 
E.  Willis.  Mr.  L.  WendeU  Hayes. 

IV.  Constitutional  and  diplomatic  ques- 
tions: Mr.  Leroy  D.  Stinebower,  the  Honora- 


ble Clifford  R.  Hope,  Mr.  Albert  S.  Goss.  Miss 
Anna  Lord  Strauss, 

Dean  Graves  was  chairman  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  on  forestry  and  forest 
products  and  Mr.  Car<ion  was  vice  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  sgriculture. 

After  approving  the  committee  reports  of 
the  two  commissions,  the  conference  closed. 
The  general  feeling  at  the  end  was  one  of 
optimism.  The  conference  had  accomplished 
all  Its  three  objectivef.  It  had  created  FAO. 
It  had  organized  it  and  picked  an  outstand- 
ing director  general  and  an  able  executive 
committee.  It  had  charted  a  course  for  the 
first  year.  Beyond  that  no  one  yet  can  do 
more  than  hazard  a  (;uess. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States. 
PAO  holds  great  promise,  especially  in  the 
field  of  marketing.  Naturally,  we  also  can 
learn  much  from  other  nations  about  the 
science  of  nutrition  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction. We  have  even  more  to  learn  about 
fisheries  and  forestry.  But.  all  things  con- 
sidered, we  probably  will  give  more  than 
we  receive  in  the  exchange  of  technical  in- 
formation. Cur  great  problem  is  to  find 
markets  for  all  we  can  produce  efficiently, 
and  that  applies  to  industry  as  well  us  agri- 
culture. The  PAO.  through  efforts  to  Im- 
prove distribution  and  to  increase  produc- 
tivity and  raise  living  levels  all  over  the 
world  and  to  generally  contribute  to  an  ex- 
panding economy,  can  help  supply  the  out- 
lets we  must  have  1:'  we  are  to  enjoy  con- 
tinued prosperity  ba-sed  on  full  production; 
also.  FAO  Is  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  States  as  the  first  of  the  United 
Nations  organizations  designed  to  establish 
prosperity  and  maintain  world  peace.  As 
Sir  John  Orr  said.  "FAO  Is  the  world's  an- 
swer to  the  atomic  bomb.  If  the  nations 
cannot  agree  on  food,  they  can  agree  on 
nothing." 

At  Quebec.  FAO  got  off  to  a  good  start. 
Where  it  will  go  from  there  depends  on  how 
much  sincerity  and  effort  member  nations 
put  into  it  and  how  well  they  work  together. 
As  the  richest  and  most  powerful  member 
nation,  much  of  the  sn^wer  is  up  to  us. 


Prcblems  of  Lumber  Dealers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.WILliAM!.ANGER 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OT  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  December  15   (legislative  day 
of  Monday,  October  29  >,  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
filed  by  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Elmer,  executive 
secretary,  Independent  Retail  Lumber 
Dealers'  Association  for  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  two  other 
of  the  adjoining  States,  which  he  made 
before  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee on  December  12,  1942. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Independent  Retail  Lumber  Dealers 
Association,  with  olDces  in  the  Baker  Build- 
ing. Minneapolis.  Minn.,  represents  some  500 
independent  retail  lumber  dealers  in  the 
States  of  Minnesotii,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota.  To  our  knowl- 
edge, our  organization  Is  the  only  one  in  the 
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country  representing  exclusivt;y  ihe  Uiter- 
ests  ol  the  small  or  independent  lumber  re- 
taller.  Other  lumber  associations  have  com- 
bined memberships  or  independent  and  line 
yard  or  chain  lumberyards.  The  reason  that 
membership  In  our  group  Is  conaned  to  small 
aaaiers  1»  that  frequent  conflict  of  interests 
develop  between  the  Independent  and  large 
cha.n-yard  groups  One  such  conflict  of 
.nteresta  is  present  In  the  current  lumber- 
distrlbutlon  problem. 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  from  25.000 
to  30,000  reUil  lumberyards  in  the  United 
State*.  The  majority  of  these  yards  are  In- 
dependently owned  and  operated. 

The  problem  that  today  confronts  our  sm.iU 
lumber  dealers  in  the  Northwest  is  equally  as 
bericus  for  the  many  thousands  of  Independ- 
ent tvmbermen  throughout  our  Nation 

To  fully  understand  and  fairly  consider  this 
di.-trlbutlcn  problem  some  backgroinid  in- 
formation will  be  necessary. 

Some  lumber  Is  produced  In  neirly  every 
State  in  the  Union.  In  the  construction  of  a 
heme,  for  Instance,  the  lumber  used  often 
tximes  from  widely  separated  afeas.  There 
mav  be  {\r  from  the  west  coast  aiul  hardwood 
f;  m  the  South  No  one  mill,  regardleti*  of 
•../«•  can  supply  everything  the  bu^er  re- 
qviires.  Very  few  concerns,  except  those  with 
extensive  uperntidns  in  widely  separated  tim- 
ber areas,  have  found  it  profitable  to  main- 
tain »  SAUried  sales  orRanlSHtton  of  HUfBclent 
Blse  to  merchandise  their  product  direct  to 
the  retailer  As  a  consequence,  aproxlmately 
two-thirds  of  our  prewar  lumber  production 
was  told  through  lumber  wli  >  Nrs,  These 
wholenslers.  with  years  of  >  \  ,  :  ,  uo  in  the 
I  of   Umibci    ;      .    .   1    ;     ;  ft 

^.  1,1    ■    .  vice   to  m»lli  ,    ,.      .:  '        .,:  ..     •     wl- 

trs  alllte.  They  supply  the  retailer  with  val- 
uable market  Information,  advice  on  Indvis- 
try  problems,  extension  of  credit,  and  act  ua 
referees  in  occasional  mtsunderstnndlnga  and 
complaints  that  develop  In  any  business.  The 
1  '   •  ftnnnced  wholesaler  ellminntes  the 

-  .  .,  .  it,k  for  the  manufucturer  Ptirther. 
hr  mrtkes  u  possible  for  the  msnufucturer 
to  take  onlv  that  portion  of  larRe  require- 
ments that  the  Ifttttr  can  properly  oiid  profll- 
ikbly  handle. 

The  functions  of  the  commission  lumber 
merchant  are  In  many  w»y«  similar  tu  that 
of  the  lumber  wholesaler. 

Thu«,  to  A  grout  extent,  the  Independent 
retnil  lumber  dealer  hm  been  dependent 
upon  the  lumber  wholesaler  and  commls- 
monman  for  his  source  uf  aupply.  When  the 
lumber  dealer  is  in  need,  for  instance,  of 
ft  Cftr  of  west-coast  t\T.  he  contacts  his  whole- 
saler, giving  him  the  •peciflcation*  tor  the 
material,  which  might  he  used  In  the  con- 
struction of  n  home,  store  building,  cream- 
ery, fond-procesfnng  pUnt.  or  some  i>thcr 
building  li\  his  comiuiinlty.  The  whole- 
•  suier  flllh  ih»%  ord«M-.  if  )»•  can,  calling  upon 
Dif  VI..1011S  milU  Umt  lie  iepre««ivU. 

A  i  the  Oflfico  of  Pritf  AdinlnNtratlon 
r'.i  il),,»hed  mill  i**!'!'  •  in  i.  «•.  they  an- 
n'UMOrd  that  the  <  i;  ini««ion  «l- 

!  '.viMi  \'h  lesnUra  umi  i  .•tiiiiw-i.'Uinrn,  had 
|.  .  I    (Viied   RiiU   Nvi»»    included    thfreln, 

luuiiK  'lip  wiir.  when  our  tinned  foiMT*  pr>ed- 
erl  slid  tot'k  Mnnber  tu  thi*  ofiu  exrlUi«ii>n  of 
all  nviUrto  Us.  A  It.  i.r  for  the  nvwi 
part,  did  i«  nuf  ;•  i-  n.u  !  u;  .\^  .Mf  thry  could, 
ftiid  accepted  with  a  miiiinuim  or  cniplaliit. 
the  direct  .^alc  bv  tho  mill  to  the  Oovcrnmeiil 
as  the  mo«t  Mviisftvctory  method  of  meeting 
our  wartuv-    '>-^i-'\r^  mft  '■ 

Oovtrnnu';.'  it:;,;  '  ;-.;.'r  hat  now  nl- 
mott  c«aMd  W'Uh  tl.o  r  ;..  ,;  of  hostilities, 
we  find  a   iremeiul^-UH    i  <  ip  deujand   for 

liimbrr    for   civUini       .  ■         '.     •  le    are    -      > 
rl:>.<t.«'fli-!>t'uips  of  h'.'.:-      i::   -trlving  t^ 
)■:,'-.;  -    ■■;■■  !-.'■!■   ^^    ■  k-     )■    t    i^'iitract   for  fu- 
•',■-     \\:y.l-rr    pi    (in.'      n    :     i     "u.|>-    particular 
I  :  ,■!,!■,       l:;r:!. !:■■(!    .c;,.  i,»:    < ^  h    b-,',  .»!■«   are 
t!^■^.■'   rfvv.'v.  :;•.;•,  ,•    ;,.,.•(-   ih.i.-    ;^.■^:^(•r^  ir<! 
liirri-    \v  "     if^.   ,,■    c) ;  - '  r ;  I'll- :     n     \,!!!i-    -.:.:     1.:;, 
IndUrttri  .     \:  .    -^        r:.rM-   buvi'ss    .>u-        ,Kp<-u- 
auted  v.  ■  _,      ,   i  -.    ;    i.  =  ■  .  •■   ..  .  ,«. 

Equally   destix>us  of  placing   lumber  orders 


are  the  lumber  wholesalers  and  commission- 
men. 

All  during  the  war  most  of  our  Govern- 
ments itunber  requirements  were  purchased 
direct  from  the  mills  at  full  ceiling  prices. 
.Because  of  customary  Government  payment 
practices,  not  even  the  usual  2-percent  cash 
discount  was  taken.  When  civilian  buyers 
replaced  Government  buyers,  most  of  the 
mills  continued  to  a.sk  and  have  received 
full  celling  prices. 

In  fairness  to  the  mills,  it  must  be  stated 
that  since  price  controls  went  into  effect, 
production  costs  have  increased  substan- 
tially. We  doubt  If  any  of  the  mills  could 
continue  to  pay  wholesale  commissioi^.  and 
stay  in  business,  on  today's  production  costs. 
If  they  wanted  to. 

Inasmuch  as  wholesalers  today  cannot 
place  business  at  less  than  full  ceiling  prices, 
and  Inasmuch  as  they  are  prohibited  from 
adding  any  "mark-up"  or  buying  charge 
under  all  present  GPA  price  regulations  cov- 
ering lumber,  except  RevUed  UPR  19,  cov- 
ering southern  pine,  these  buyers  are  ef- 
fectively eliminated  from  the  f\eld. 

Under  present  OPA  price  regulations,  the 
small  lumber  retailer  cannot  compenaate  his 
wholeaaler  for  locating  and  buying  lumber 
for  him,  even  though  his  large  competitor  l« 
permitted  tu  absorb  llmttleaa  expense  for 
thl.i  same  buying  service  thrcugh  his  em- 
ploye© buyer.  Further.  OPA  refuses  to  per- 
mit two  or  more  amnll  dealers  to  share  the 
expense  of  a  joint  buyer. 

It  Is  wue  tha»  OPA  does  not  prohibit  the 
small  dealer  from  likewise  hiring  individual 
buyers  In  the  many  markets  from  which  his 
lumber  comes.  Neither  does  OPA  prohibit 
the  small  dealer  from  traveling  the  length 
and  bi'endth  of  the  land,  trying  to  8er^•e  as 
his  own  btjyer.  Many  factors  make  It  im- 
possible and  Impractical  for  htm  to  do  this, 
however.  A  few  wovild  Include  tl)  his  in- 
ability to  leave  his  business  for  long  periods 
of  t:me;  (3)  the  staggering  expense  of  such 
buying  practices;  and  (3)  luck  of  contacts 
among  the  many  mills. 

The  only  other  alternative  la  to  use  black- 
market  tactics.  It  Is  u  aorry  state  of  af- 
fairs when  legitimate  businessmen  are  driven 
Into  illegal  practices  In  order  to  stnv  m  busi- 
ness, "nils  Is  true  even  though  •  'na- 
tions to  be  violated  appear  to  be  \  .lu- 
tlonal,  arbitrary,  and  discriminniory. 

We  do  know  that  the  major  portion  of 
lumber  production  nvaiUble  lu{  civilian  use 
since  Oovernment  buying  has  ceased  has 
been  taken  bv  the  thre*  large  groups  of  btiy- 
er-  '       ,  ■  :  ther,  tliat  they 

h'-  .      ble  of  the  mills 

future  prtxluciion  Unless  immrdlate  relief 
In  buying  Is  granted  the  smtvlliM  lumber  re- 
tnllrrs,  they  will  be  unublr  to  pluce  orders 
for  their  sprliig  lumber  requirements.  There 
Is  liu  hHt'lcal  reason  to  believe  thai  such  deal* 
ers  could  expert  to  p:  irrs  for  nny  ap- 

preciable amount  of  vurd   ^t.Kk  for 

aeverni  years  to  come.  »>v«n  ifc  pro- 

dUotliiM.  under  presrnt  huyli..         ^  'iUe«, 

The  majority  of  the  3fl  0(K)  to  80.000  retail 
lumberyards  in  the  covmiry,  thf  more  than 
1000   wholesale   lumber   cnticerns,   and    the 
himdieOs  nf  commiiwion   lumber  merchants 
me  a  formidable  segment  of  our  Nation's  In- 
dtiHtiy   to  needlessly   force  out    of   buslnws. 
OiH-c  again,  tlie  pour,  loiig-svirToiing  general 
public  will  reap  the  fruits  of  maldistribu- 
tion     There  are  many  sections  of  our  United 
States  that  have  very  few  chain  lumberyards 
or  wholesale  dlstrlbtitlon  yartU     In   many 
states  there  are  few  If  any  of  such  lumber- 
vtrtU.     In  those  States  the  consumer  Is  dc- 
i  indent  upon  his  independent  or  small  lum- 
•  :       (1  lor  his  lumber  requirements. 
I'.t.sident  Truman  has  recently  stated  that 
priorities  would   be  Isaurd.  li  necessary,  to 
o   the   flow  of   building  materials  Into 
homes.     Our  ctmttnued  attempts  dur- 
li:  i.')!  a  months  to  budge  OPA  on  thU 

V(  ,u  distribution  problem  would  make 

tia  very  wary  of  placing  further  Govtrnment 


control5  In  that  or  any  other  Government 
agency.  If  somft  of  Uie  controls  smd  unrea- 
sonable provielons  of  regulations  now  In  ef- 
fect were  amended  or  corrected,  as  the  need 
arose,  it  would  tie  a  far  more  effective  solu- 
tion and  a  real  boon  to  .reconversion. 

The  lumber  and  buUding  industry  Itself  Is 
capable  of  meeting  its  fuU  reconversion  re- 
sponsibUities  if |  only  given  a  fair  chance  to 
do  so. 

During  the  past  several  months  the  Inde- 
pendent Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Association 
has  repeated  o^ten,  in  letter,  bulletin,  and 
news  articles,  tjhat  our  paramount  problem 
is  to  secure  ovf  just  share  of  present  mill 
stocks,  and  future  mill  production.  The 
plan  we  suggest  is  simple,  and  will  be  efTer- 
tlve.  It  can  be  accomplished  by  OPA  nlmcst 
overnight.  All  that  need  be  done  Is  to  extend 
the  "mark-up"!  provisions  of  Rev.  MPR  19. 
covering  southfcrn  pine,  to  all  species  of 
lumber.  Our  small  retail  yards  could  then 
secure  their  lumber  requirements  through 
their  wholesalers,  as  uJual.  This  amend- 
ment to  present  lumber  regtilatlons  would 
Insme  the  flow"  of  material  Into  the  average 
Independent  riuil  lumberyard.  It  would 
mean  less  mairlul  for  the  large  wholesale 
distribution  ysfds  and  industrial  users,  and 
more  for  horn  J  construction. 

Tliere  are  olher  minor,  but  nevertheleas 
Important  factjirs  which  need  correction  in 
the  retail  lumbpr  Industry.  OPA  agalii  holds 
the  power  foi  coi-rectlon  of  these.  They 
Include:  1 

1.  The  $5  pf>.-  thousand  hnitdllng  plus 
10  percent  mn^-k-up  given  large  wholesale 
distribution  yirds.  The  retail  dealer  must 
absorb  this.  If  addition  to  his  expense  of 
hauling  the  m|»tfrinl,  over  regular  mill  cell- 
ing prices,  wltli  no  chance  to  pass  on  to  the 
consujncr  any  portion  thereof, 

2  Excesfilve  jjrlces  paid  for  remnnur,'Hctured 
lumber.  This  j  has  resulted  mainly  because 
mills'  celling  brlces  have  been  too  low  on 
desirable  ynrd'stock  Items. 

3  Absorptloi  of  unreasonable  freight  costs 
en  green  lumbtr. 

The  field  se<  Tetary  of  otir  association,  Mr, 
Doward  O  Schulti,  recently  returned  from  a 
3-week  n  T*"'t'"n  trip  of  the  western  lum- 
ber-pro<H;  ''as.    His  report  of  December 

3,  1M5,  rnxuH  fi-.  follows: 

"Since  Novetnber  10  I  have  personally  con- 
Iviitlgntlon  uf  conditions  In 
pr-producing  areas,  and  have 
I  the  elimination  of  WPB  con- 
refusal  to  recogniase  and  pro- 
on  of  the  wholesaler  and  com- 
prospecu  for   securing  a   fair 

_.    ..      Nation's  lumber   production 

have  become  ^xtremely  critical  for  the  small 
buyer.  Yes,  even  more  serious  than  we  had 
thought,'  • 

Since  November  10  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity tu  per  tonally  analyii  conditions  at 
the  scene  of  operation,  remaintng  m  each 
pi-oduotlon  arm  long  enuvigh  to  contact  the 
leading     mtlli ,     western     v.)  and 

prominent  ob  erven,    Thes«'  n  re- 

sult from  g«ni  ral  dlacussious  and  s 
accurate  rtpo  t  abeets  on  mill  |)r>.....v  ..^.a 
coats. 

Much  depetfds  on  the  Nation's  future  lum« 
ber  productluli'  Oite  thing  seems  certain. 
Lumber  and  ither  west  ooast  build  - 

terlals  wUI  n>t  be  aYsUable  In  q  ' -* 

sufficient  to  aitpply  huge  pent-vip  cunsumrr 
demands  tor  kieveral  years  to  come.  I  am 
Irked  by  propaganda  coming  from  promi- 
nent sourcee  wUhln  the  lumber  Industry 
which  attempts  to  convey  the  Impression 
that  "there  ^111  be  plenty  of  lumber  for 
everybody  shot'lly  after  the  first  of  the  year." 
I  didn't  run  aToes  anyone  on  the  west  ooftst 
engaged  In  such  wishful  thinking.  Retail 
dealers  who  jisrmlt  the  application  of  such 
soothing  aalvi  and  contemplate  an  easy  road 
to  lumbar  pr<cturement  will  find  themselves 
Without  lumb  ir  stocks  in  1946.  Large  buyers 
on  the  coast  t  )day  are  fully  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstances.    Tliey   are  representatives   of 
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large  Industrial  users,  catalog  houses,  whole- 
sale distribution  yards,  and  chain  lumber- 
yard systems.  Reports  to  tielr  associates 
show  much  concern  about  se:urlng  a  mini- 
mum of  1946  requirements.  Just  why  a 
large  retail  lumber  associaticn.  supposedly 
representing  the  best  Interests  of  small 
dealers,  apparently  fosters  a  program  of  false, 
misleading  propaganda,  is  beyond  my  under- 
standing. Unless  wholesalers,  commission 
men,  and  independents  are  willing  to  take 
matters  Into  their  own  hands  the  larger 
buyers  truly  will  hog  it  all  if  they  can. 

At  this  writing  It  would  seem  that  the 
strike  situation,  Indeed  unfortunate  at  this 
particular  time,  is  Improved  and  that  some 
of  the  many  mills  Idle  for  more  than  2 
months,  will  soon  be  In  operation.  A  consid- 
erable number  in  the  Inland  Empire  are  now 
so  disorganized,  their  programs  having  been 
so  disrupted  that  they  cannot  produce  until 
spring.  The  strikes  for  some  came  at  a  time 
in  which  preparations  for  winter  logging 
should  have  been  made.  Seasons  of  the  year 
have  no  respect  for  strikes.  Some  CIO  mills 
were  not  down  on  strike.  They  continued  to 
operate  with  the  understanding  that  wage 
adjustments  were  to  be  retroactive  to  No- 
vember 1.  The  question  yet  unsolved  is 
•'Who  will  pay  the  Increase  of  12 "i,  or  15 
cents  per  hi  uv? "  A  satisfactory  settlement 
With  labor  unions  doesn't  meati  that  pro- 
duction wll  promptly  go  forward  In  the  In- 
land Empire,  or  elsewhere  for  that  matter. 
Accurate  reports  on  production  costs  on  the 
basis  of  12>.i  cents  per  hour  wage  Increaae, 
retroactive  to  N  ■  '•  1,  show  that  mills 

are  "running  In  i "  now  that  they  are 

producing  yard  stock.  If  OPA  doesn't  act 
quickly  (and  they  have  ahovm  that  they 
can  In  the  case  of  southern  pine)  many  of 
the  mills  win  be  forced  to  shut  down.  This 
Is  what  they  Intend  to  do.  Under  present 
price  ceilings  most  Inland  Emj  ire  mills  will 
be  Idle  before  or  at  leaat  by  January  1.  This 
L  not  a  ple.i'^ant  picture.  It  api>ears  that  the 
mill  cost  of  lumber  will  have  to  experience  an 
average  raise  of  approximately  $5  per  thou- 
sand to  sustain  and  increase  production. 

It  Is  said  on  the  coast  that  Mr.  Peter  A. 
Stone  (Lumber  Brunch,  OPA)  expecu  mills 
to  operate  for  6  months  and  then  prove  to 
him  that  they  hava  lost  money.  Do  your 
own  thinking.  The  war  Is  ove-,  and  now  it 
Is  not  n  matter  of  saving  lives.  It  Is  claimed 
by  some  of  the  mills  that  only  about  fi  years 
of  good  production  remain  In  the  Inland  Em- 
pire, Mr.  Stone  will  find  the  going  plenty 
tough.  Producers  In  the  area  <  an  hardly  be 
blamed  fur  holding  out  for  a  reasonable  re- 
turn as  their  natural  reiourcfi  b«oom« 
depleted. 

The  situation  Is  similar  In  Douglas  ttr,  al- 
though m  the  past  the  'fancy  paragraphs" 
which  even  most  of  the  prtxlucers  themselves 
do  not  undrrAtnnd  have  made  It  poaslble  for 
t  •  at  a  prunt.    However,  they, 

t  the  squeeae  now,  ainre  they 

no  loUK^r  »i  ;     '    ion  of  i'  - 

durtlon  to  •       '  '  i.i   at  m.  4 

prices,  with  the  1  f  "fancy  paiiii'       :  •   " 

Crlllnii  prices  <  yard  lt<<n\s  n.uoi  be 

raised  to  secure  1  on.    Tlte  Industry  as 

p  ■.  1     1 .  1  I  ;i(U  to  the  shipping  of 

(!  '   Mr;;  pi<«ri!i  celling  prices  dl) 

I  >:i>io  lo  ( '  A'cv  (It  MMg  and  ad- 

u    'J  rofts     llu,H  m.aiii  calls  for 

action  by  Mr  stone. 

At  be.^t  very  little  dry  lumber  will  be 
shipped  m  1040  and  1947.  Demnnda  are  great 
i.    '    '  ■:  In  the  tree,    r    ;  'd- 

^  ■  rs   In   the   N  ^t 

Hifn   vsi.  stock,   but   there 

Will  not  k  (kiln  dried)  to 

anywhere  near  1  lUlrcments. 

Redwood  invci.>.  .a »  un  the  west  coast  are 
depleted,  but  are  gradually  being  built  up. 
Much  of  the  lumber  from  the  redwood  tree 
must  be  air  dried  for  6  or  8  months  before  It 
can  be  lilln  dried.  Very  little  red\vo<xl  siding 
and  nnl!<h  will  be  available  for  distribution 
In  tlie  Northwest  prior  to  June  1040. 


It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  report 
to  be  at  all  pessimistic.  These  are  facts  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  anyone  to  be  misled. 
The  Independent  retail  lumber  dealer  is  In 
a  precarious  position.  He  can  help  himself 
considerably  If  he  will  cooperate  with  his 
wholesaler  or  commissionman  to  the  extent 
that  in  this  emergency  he  demand  from  OPA 
the  right  to  compensate  him  for  his  buying 
service.  Mill  representatives  are  frank  to 
state  that  everything  being  equal,  they  would 
much  rather  do  business  through  old,  re- 
liable, trusted  channels.  It  Is  Imperative  for 
the  survival  of  small  lumber  dealers  that  the 
"mfirk-up"  provisions  of  the  southern  pine 
regulation  be  extended  to  all  species  of  lum- 
ber immediately. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Indkpkndent  Retail  Lumbek 

DziALExs'  Association, 
By  Edwin  W.  Elmer, 

Erervtit'e  Secretary, 


Conditions  in  Lumber-Manufacturing 
Industry 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  December  IS  (leoislative  day 
of  Monday.  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.«ilc 
unanlmou.s  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  letter  sent  to  Mr,  Chejster 
W.  Bowles,  Admlnl.strator  of  OPA.  by  the 
Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  A.s.soclatlon.  The 
letter  Is  dated  October  22,  1945,  and 
signed  by  Dcward  O.  Schultz,  acting 
executive  secretary  of  the  Independent 
Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as 
follows: 

iNDCnKDENT    RrT.ML    LUMUK 

Dralbrs'  AiaociAnoK, 
MinneapoUx,  Minn.,  October  22,  1945. 
Mr.  CHBami  Bowlu, 

4dmin(,Trra(or,  O/flee  0/  Price 

Adrn(nt.ifrat(on,  Wa.<i/t(n{ffon,  O.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Bnwuri;  Changing  conditions  In 
the  lumber  m  -ha 

west    coast,    fi  .at 

agencies  requi-  t  uf  the  mills  out- 

put to  one  \^l)i  III  large  quantities 

will  be  available  for  civilian  consumption, 
has  posed  a  problem  of  tremendous  import 
to  tnde|}endent  retnil  Iximber  dealers  of  the 
United  States.  This  results  trom  the  fnilur* 
of  OPA  to  amend  existing  mnximvun  price 
rrgulatloni  as  dictated  by  present  oundi- 
tiuns, 

A  position  equally  as  serious  has  arisen  and 
confronts  the  lumber  wholeanlers  and  com- 
mission merchants, 

Oongresa  fully  recognised  the  importance 
of  maintaining  established  methods  of  dis- 
tribution, and  clearly  stated  Its  Intent  In 
this  respect  in  the  in>r»-".  •'-v  price  Control 
Act,  In  the  following  1  :  "The  powers 

granted  In  this  section  sn;.ii  1  '  t  i>r  u»cd  or 
made  to  operate  to  compel  r)  '  <  >.  in  the 
business  practices,  cos*  cthods. 

or  means  or  aids  to  di  Dllahed 

In  any  industry,"  The  section  in  question 
covered  prices,  rents,  and  market  and  rent- 
In.*  practices. 

OPA  announced  at  the  time  regulations  es- 
tablishing mill  celling  prices  went  into  ef- 
fect, that  the  cuKtomary  commission  due 
wholesalers  and  commlaalon  merchants  had 
been  included  in  the  mill  prices.    Howevwr  a 


mandatory  discount  provision  was  refused  by 
that  agency.  Retell  lumber  dealers  and 
wholesalers  and  commlsslonmen  alike  com- 
plained very  little  and  accepted  their  posi- 
tion gracefully,  as  Icng  as  the  lumber  which 
was  sold  by  the  mll.:s  direct  to  Government 
agencies  was  considered  essential  to  the  war 
effort.  Businessmen  in  both  the  retail  and 
wholesale  fields  slmfily  tightened  their  belU 
and  awaited  the  reconversion  period  which 
is  now  here. 

What  do  the  lnd?pendent  retail  lumber 
dealeis  and  the  lumber  wholesalers  and  com- 
mission nierchants  find,  now  that  reconver- 
sion is  here?  The  mills,  which  have  been 
selling  direct  during  all  of  the  war  period, 
and  which  have.  ex:ept  In  rore  cases,  re- 
tained the  discount  computed  and  included 
In  mill  celling  prlc<?s  for  wholesalers  and 
commission  men  have  shown  that  they  in- 
tend to  continue  selling  for  the  full  celling 
prices  during  the  postwar  period.  They  can 
easily  do  this,  aa  buyors  for  large  chain  lum- 
beryards and  wholeiiale  distribution  yard.s 
will  take  their  entire  output  on  this  basis  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Tlie  independent  or  single-yard  operator 
could  not  poaslbly  aPord  to  hire  a  buyer  to 
purchase  slocks  for  him.  In  the  many  mar- 
keu  from  which  he  miut  obtain  his  varied 
stocks.  His  volume  Iri  each  market  could  not 
poealbly  Justify  such  an  overhead.  This  Is  a 
function  which  has  slways  been  handled  by 
his  lumber  wholesaler  or  commission  man, 

Early  In  104S  there  were  537  lumberyards  .n 
the  State  of  Mlnneeota  claaalfled  as  small  or 
Independent  retail  ysrds.  and  who  depended 
upon  the  wholesaler  or  commission  man  aa  a 
source  of  supply  of  his  lumber  requirements. 
There  were  302  line  cr  chain  lumberyards  at 
this  time,  who  would  be  represented  bv  buy- 
ers on  the  coast  and  In  the  several  lumber 
markets. 

Unless  OPA  acts  Immediately  to  amend  the 
present  northern  aoftwoods.  western  soft- 
woods, and  hardwood  maximum  price  regu- 
lations the  Independent  retnil  lumber  deal- 
ers, wholesalers,  and  commission  men  will 
have  to  make  a  choke.  They  can  obey  and 
submit  to  these  OPA  regulatinna.  which  sre 
arbitrary,  dlscrlmlnavory.  and  indefensible. 
and  be  driven  out  of  btislness.  They  can 
stand  up  for  their  constitutional  rights  and 
save  their  buslneaaes  tv  following  a  procedure 
Which  OPA  has  sanctioned  In  MPR  19,  cover- 
ing southern  pine  luntber. 

There  are  from  30,000  to  40.000  retail  lum- 
baryards  in  the  Unlt<>d  BtatM  which  w>  viid 
be  aflTected  In  the  aty)ve  manner,  and  hun- 
dreds of  wholesalers  and  commission  men. 
They  have  played  a  vital  role  in  the  lumber 
industry  during  lU  entire  history. 

The  amaalng  thlntt  about  OPA's  failure 
to  act  In  this  matter.  »nd  their  apparent  dis- 
regard of  the  fact  that  these  |hou«nnds  of 
lumber  retailers,  wholesalers  and  commis- 
sion men  will  be  driven  out  of  biuinese  is 
that  this  retlcenca  dops  not  hn\v  the  slight- 
est pretext  of  being  of  any  banent  to  the 
public  In  general,  anci  has  no  bHrlng  what- 
soever tm  the  price  that  the  tintral  public 
pays  for  their  lumber.  It  would  seem  that 
OPA  hv  their  refuasi  to  grant  relief,  has 
tl'  •  d  to  deliberately  drive  Indeptndeni 

ri : inber  dealers,  wholeeal«rs  and  com- 

mission  men  out  of  buslnMS. 

OPA's  failure  to  act  In  this  matter  will 
further  serlotisly  impulr  the  rights  of  farm- 
ers, businessmen,  and  home  owners  In  many 
communities  where  there  are  no  chain  lum- 
beryards to  get  lumlier  for  needed  repalra. 
In  '",  additions  and  new  r 

tl  ,'. laens  U\lng  In  such  ci  • 

ties  will  be  unfairly  and  unjustly  discrimi- 
nated against.  If  the  independent  retail 
lumberman  cannot  get  lumber,  neither  can 
the  people  in  the  ai*ta  that  be  serves,  in 
many  oaiee. 

Independent  retail  lumber  dealers,  whole- 
salers and  commission  men  will  not  be  driven 
out  of  biuiness.    They  will  fight  for  their 
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(Hm«utui»on«J  rUihu.  They  will  not  f  ttt- 
privtci  ol  their  properly  wU"hout  clu«  prootM 
of  taw.  Th«y  will  not  dn^n  il«  customwt 
iind  tr»d«  who  have  com*  to  depe-nd  upon 
them,  lit  a  time  when  they  »r«  vitally  ne«d«a. 
The  retail  lumber  dMltn  will  pay  ooBMHi- 
ttona  to  the  whole«altrt  and  commlation  ntn 
tar  buying  lumber  for  them,  and  will  absorb 
such  commlsslona  out  of  their  own  margin 
of  prv^t.  It  should  be  c«r«fully  noted  that 
the  retail  lumber  dt-nler  will  not  paaa  thia 
cost  on  to  the  public,  but  will  absorb  the 
liKMreaaed  cost  himself. 

There  can  be  nothing  Illegal  or  wrong  with 
such  a  course  of  proce<lure.  because  OPA  has 
sanctioned  this  procedure  In  us  own  MPR  19. 
covering  aouthern  pme  lumber.  Why  OPA 
consistently  denies  similar  rights  to  the  in- 
dustry dealing  In  other  species  of  lumber 
Is  dlfflrult  to  comprehend. 

The  thousands  of  persons  whose  businesses. 
Incomes,  and  livelihoods  are  at  stake  believe 
th«<t  under  conditions  as  they  now  exist 
OPA's  MPR  94.  covering  western  pine  and 
aaaoclated  species  of  lumber,  as  well  as  the 
regulations  covering  northern  softwoods.  In 
their  present  form,  are  unconstitutional  and 
Inval.d.  on  the  following  grounds: 

1.  It  violates  the  fifth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  because  It  deprives  Independ- 
ent retail  lumber  dealers,  wholesalers,  and 
commission  mercnants  of  their  property 
without  due  process  of  law. 

(a)  The  effect  of  the  ree\ilatlnns  In  their 
present  form  Is  to  drive  th(  ^^  i-.  cups  out  of 
bVLslness.  to  deprive  them  of  ;  e.r  income 
and  profits,  and  to  drastically  :'<:  .ce  the 
value  of  their  capital  Investmer.is.  ;ind  all 
without  any  practical  or  reasonable  means 
of  hearma;  or  appeal. 

2.  The  regulations  In  question  are  dis- 
criminatory. 

(a)  The  MPR  19.  covering  southern  pine 
lumber,  grants  to  the  segment  of  the  lumber 
industry  dealine;  In  this  species  the  very 
benefits  that  OPA  is  denying  busines-smen 
fl  T.  :  ;:  In  northern  softwoods,  western  pine. 
as    I    issoclated  species  of  lumber. 

(b)  The  latter  OPA  regulations  create  a 
mompolv  for  the  large  chain  or  line  lumber- 
yarcis  ■  i  wholesale  distribution  yards  In 
thai  ihey  bottle  up  a  major  portion  of  the 
production  of  the  lumber  mills.  The  small 
retail  lumberyards  are  effectively  prevented 
from  securing  appreciable  amounts  of  lumber. 

T  .  -      maximiun    price    regulations    of 
CI  A   ^r-.-    iTbltrary. 

.  ■  I  A.'l:  -■^::  OPA  ;..us  been  ful'y  informed 
-  cf  t.lic  h.i:a^;l.ps  a:.:i  inequities  resulting 
from  the  northern  softwood,  western  pine 
and  associated  species  of  lumber  regulations 
In  their  present  form,  and  the  imperative 
need  for  Immediate  relief,  as  well  as  the  in- 
congruity of  the  southern  pine  regiilation 
and  those  covering  northern  softwood,  west- 
ern pine  and  associated  species,  they  have 
consistently  refused  to  make  any  effort  to 
remedy  '■'.".f*  situation. 

It  A  11.-:  .i.ro  appear  tha-  o:  A  maximum 
pr:'>  retu.aiions  r  I'.-er.;;^  i.oriaern  soft- 
V.  <.;,-.  ui-tern  pu:<:  .  ;.a  .  s  -elated  species 
i,:f  ,  •  . .  ;  under  conditions  as  they  have  now 
(r  -.i  :. .;  ..s  contrary  to  the  following  pro- 
visions ol  ■-.  <"  E  .ergency  P  :-  Control  Act 
Itself: 

"The  powers  granted  In  this  section  shall 
not  be  used  or  made  to  operate  to  compel 
changes  In  the  business  practices,  cost  prac- 
tices or  methods,  or  mean;  i.r  aid-  to  dis- 
tribution. establLihcd  in  h;  v  :i.d..try.  or 
changes  in  established  rental  practices,  ex- 
ceot  where  such  action  is  affirmatively  found 
t.  •;.:•  Administrator  to  be  necessary  to 
pitvciu  Circumvention  or  evasion  of  any 
regulation,  orcer,  price  schedule,  or  require- 
ment under  this  act."'  (U.  S.  C.  A.  title  50, 
Append:x,  art    902.  par.  (h).) 

The  northern  softwoods,  western  pine  and 
MBociated  species.  Maximum  Piice  Regula- 


t  I  I'A  III  ih«  ■     '♦re  com« 

pi ^L    ■   .>nly  ch;,    .  ,..,.4l  depar- 

tUfM  m  the  "meana  or  dmirt  button  MUb- 
Uahed  In  the  Induatry."  The  pnmni  affect 
trf  theet  ret^*l»ti""«  '•  *°  completely  rcmr.te 
independent  reuil  lumber  dealers,  lumber 
wholeealera  and  commlaalon  merchanu  from 
the  lumber  Industry.  There  can  be  no  claim 
that  such  action  u  neceesary  ui  prevent  eva- 
sion or  circumvention  of  the  act. 

In  the  case  of  Philadelphia  Coke  Co.  v. 
Bowles  (1M3)  (139  Fed.  ad.  3491,  the  Court, 
speaking  of  buslnesa  practices,  stated: 

"The  purpose  of  Inserting  In  thla  section 
the  provision  that  powers  granted  should 
not  be  used  or  made  to  operate  to  compel 
changes  in  business  practices,  etc..  was  to 
make  sure  that  the  Administrator  would 
not  go  beyond  his  price  regulating  function 
and  engage  In  an  effort  to  reform  business 
practices  which  were  not  directly  related 
to  prices." 

It   is   no  argument  for   OPA  to   say   that 
payment  of  commissions  to  wholesalers  and 
commlssionmen  by  retail  lumber  dealers  It- 
self compels  changes  in  the  business  prac- 
tices   established    in    the    lumber    Industry. 
First,  the   indusUy   is  still  subject  to  war- 
time restrictions:  these  conditions  have  re- 
sulted in  many  regulations  which  have  not 
worked  out  In  practice  In  the  manner  con- 
templated  in   theory.      The   war  emergency 
gave  birth  to  OPA  and  Is  the  only  excuse  for 
its    present    existence.       If    conditions    were 
back  to  normal  OPA  would  have  been  liqui- 
dated, and  there  would  not  now  be  the  need 
for  the  circuitous  method  that  the  affected 
groups  must  employ  to  seek  relief  from  an 
untenable    position.       In    fact,    the    present 
problem  would  not  be  with  us.      The  pres- 
ent predicament   of  the   affected  groups   Is 
due  entirely  to  wartime  conditions  and  their 
Immediate   aftermath.      OPA    has   a   solemn 
and  continuing  duty  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
times,  and  to  act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  their 
regulations    as    vehicles    of    monopoly    and 
discrimination. 

Neither  can  OPA's  failure  to  act  expedi- 
tiously In  this  emergency  be  excused  by 
blaming  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 
We  reiterate  that  OPA's  continued  existence 
Is  proof  that  conditions  are  not  yet  normal. 
An  Administrator's  philosophy  that  all  prob- 
lems will  eventually  run  their  course  and 
Iron  themselves  out  In  time  is  no  solace  to 
businessmen  who  are  being  driven  out  of 
business  in  the  meantime.  The  relief  for 
the  Independent  retail  lumber  dealers, 
wholesalers,  and  commiiisionmen  must  be 
immediate. 

We  trust  that  Immediate  consideration  of 
this  matter  and  prompt  remedial  action  will 
be  forthcoming. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Independent    Retah.    Lumber 
Dealers'  Association, 
By  Deward  G.  Schultz, 

Acting  Executive  Secretary. 


Feeding  Oar  Allies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J  WILLIAM  FULBR'GrlT 

IN    THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  December  15  ilegislative  day 
of  Monday,  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Feed- 
ing O-:-  Allies"  published  in  the  Wash- 
ii.^v:.  Post  of  December  15,  1945. 


There  betnBl 


„  no  objection,  the  trtJclo 
was  ordered  tfll  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
IS  follows!     1 

PiAnu  Ova  AxxiH 
ApoafunrmcATicN 
"Join  the  Alii*  »nd  «t»ry«l  Join  the  Axis 
and  be  fed  by  iht  Tanfcil"  Posters  embla- 
■oned  with  thjs  slofan  should  have  beei\ 
plastered  all  ov#r  Chlnn.  France.  Norway,  and 
the  Netherlanils.  l>ecBU«e  It  Is  the  truth. 
The  United  States  statement  on  German 
policy,  releasedi  by  Secretary  Byrnes  yester- 
day, indlcatea  fclearly  that  these  countries 
would  be  far  Wetter  olf  thte  coming  year  if 
they  had  fought  against  us  rather  than 
with  us. 

The  United  States  Government  Is  going  to 
guarantee  at  l«ast  1,560  calories  per  day  for 
the  normal  German  consumer.  How  easy 
world  be  the  minds  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
and  Belgians  If  they  could  get  such  generous 
largesse,  and  coUld  spend  their  pitifully  small 
stock  of  United  States  dollars  to  purchase 
the  industrial  materials  they  sorely  need. 

Mr.  Byrnes  says,  "In  terms  of  world  supply 
and  of  food  shipments  from  the  United 
States,  liberated  areas  must  enjoy  a  higher 
priority  than  Germany  throughout  this  first 
postwar  winter."  Doesn't  Mr.  Byrnes  con- 
sider China  a  liberated  area?  Bec*iuse  If  he 
does,  and  if  we  should  enable  China  and  the 
other  liberated  aretis  to  raise  their  consump- 
tion to  1,550  calories  a  day.  there  would  not 
only  be  no  food  for  the  Germans  but  the 
generous  diet  of  the  United  States  would  be 
considerably  reduced. 

The  State  Department  policy  has  been  va- 
riously elaborated  In  terms  such  as  these: 
"The  liberate*  areas  will  get  the  foods  to 
satisfy  their  needs,  and  then  whatever  foods 
are  left  over  tvill  go  to  Germany — in  other 
words,  the  Germans  will  get  only  the  sur- 
pluses over  aiid  above  the  liberated  areas' 
needs." 

Officials  familiar  with  the  total  lood  situa- 
tion have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  there 
are  no  such  surpluses.  If  the  word  "needs" 
is  taken  to  mean  human  needs  to  pre- 
vent starvation.  If  any  reasonable  calorie 
figure  is  used  as  a  criterion  of  human  needs, 
there  Jtist  isn't  enough  food  in  the  world  to 
satisfy  the  n«eds  of  all  the  liberated  alllps; 
every  attempu  we  could  possibly  make,  even 
continuing  tight  food  rationing,  would  serve 
merely  to  allfviate  somewhat  a  tremendous 
problem  of  limited  supply  versus  human 
need. 

The  joker  1^  found  In  Mr.  Byrnes'  definition 
of  "need."  ^cording  to  the  formula  under 
which  Unit ;<f  States  allocations  of  food  are 
made,  no  foci  is  provided  for  any  claimant 
unless  that  dlainrant  guarantees  his  claim 
with  cash  od  the  line,  and  our  food  prices 
are  high.  R^rdless  of  true  human  needs, 
the  "needs,"  which  Mr.  Byrnes  has  stated 
have  first  priority  before  the  Army  feeds  the 
Germans,  wil  be  much  smaller  quantities, 
resulting  from  a  painful  calculation  by  the 
claimant  government  as  to  the  amount  ot 
their  very  limited  United  States  dollars  which 
they  can  afford  to  spend  o     food. 

But  the  U»ited  States  Army  la  claimant 
for  Germany;  the  1.550  calories  per  German 
will  become  a  firm  requirement,  with  finan- 
cial backing,  submitted  by  the  Army.  And 
the  fcod  will  be  allocated  to  them.  Mr. 
Byrnes'  ploui  expression  that  the  liberated 
areas  would  ehjoy  a  higher  priority  than  the 
Germans  is  jiist  a  plain  untruth — the  Ger- 
mans stand  a  much  better  chance  of  eating 
this  winter  fhan  the  peoples  the  Axis  has 
oppressed  for  the  past  several  years. 

President  Roosevelt  committed  the  country 
to  fighting  thp  war  most  efBclently  regardless 
of  the  llmlt»tlon3  of  the  dollar  sign— the 
country  reluctantly  accepted  his  judgment  In 
the  matter.  Without  being  completely  con- 
rlnced.    Do  we  not  need  someone  now  wltll 
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V  of  ovirs 

<TtV  With 


b-  1  ' :::  .  '  I  t.>  eat  at  leut  ss  much  as  our 
ri>.'.v;.ki(  ii.rsiiiea,  regardless  of  the  lUnlta- 
tlona  of  their  stntt  of  flnsncesf 

More  and  more  during;  the  coming  year  the 
little  |>eople  of  the  world  will  have  occasion 
to  mourn  again  the  passing  ot  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt — apparently  the  only  force  that 
could  make  this  selfish  little  Nation  of  ours 
••«  be>-ond  the  end  of  its  balonce  sheets. 

CHAaLZs  Mtun. 

W*:HrifcToN.  December  12. 


The  Cause  oi  India 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF    NOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  December  IS  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  in  the 
form  of  an  advertisement,  signed  by  the 
National  Committee  lor  India's  Free- 
dom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Attlee,  What  ABOtrr  the  World  or 

Today? 

an  open  letter  to  the  ermsh  prime  minister 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Clement  R.  Attlze. 

Sir:  I  gather  you  are  here  in  Washington, 
among  other  things,  to  help  build  the  world 
of  tomorrow.  All  power  to  you  in  this  laud- 
able and  lofty  undertaking. 

I  desire,  however,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Committee  for  India's  Freedom,  which  repre- 
sents the  vast  majority  of  Indian  nationals 
resident  in  this  country,  to  submit  a  few 
observations  for  your  consideration,  which 
pertain  to  the  world  of  today,  in  which  your 
Government  is  deeply  implicated. 

When  the  British  Labor  Party,  of  which 
ycu  are  the  head,  came  to  power  in  a  decisive 
and  sweeping  victory,  there  was  widespread 
hope  that  the  mere  flagrant  abuses  and 
venalities  of  British  imperialism  would,  at 
any  rate,  be  mitigated,  and  a  departure  made 
from  the  traditional  toryism  of  your  prede- 
cessor In  oCBce.  Mr.  Churchill,  and  his  kind. 
This  expectation  was  all  the  more  natural 
since,  for  a  generation,  your  party  had  made 
ardent  protestations  of  liberal'  internation- 
alism, and  now  you  had  secured  undisputed 
parliamentary  power  to  carry  yovu  profes- 
sions and  principles  Into  practice. 

On  examining  the  record  of  the  Labor  gov- 
ernment since  It  came  to  power,  we  find  that, 
whatever  you  and  your  colleagues  may  have 
done,  or  attempted,  on  the  home  front,  there 
Is  not  a  ray  of  light  to  lUiunine  the  dark  and 
dismal  domain  of  British  imperialism  and 
colonialism. 

There  is  no  evidence  today  of  any  heart- 
searching  on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, of  which  you  are  the  head — no  chasten- 
ing of  the  spirit,  no  sign  of  moral  regenera- 
tion, not  even  an  honest  and  Intelligent 
reorientation  to  the  changed  aspects  of  the 
world.  You  and  your  colleagues  appear  to  be 
Impervious  alike  to  the  hopes  and  the  stiffer- 
Ines  of  a  broken  world. 

What  other  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  operations  of  British  policy  In  Asia  to- 


day»  What  Churchill  did  In  Greece  y<iu  sre 
doinn  on  a  miue  cutraiiruus  scale  In  Indo> 
in  and  elsewhere  And  as  representing 
nn  sentlmrnt,  we  have  a  stake  in  these 
British  imperlnl  activities.  Both  Churchill 
and  you  hsve  used  Indl.in  toW''--  rrapec* 
tlvely.  to  cr\i5li  Oreclc  and  Ii  n  and 

Indo>Chlnese  patrlou.  Why?  w 
that  If  this  sort  of  dirty  morJt  m\f 
It  vhculd  be  undertakei    '  i  ry 

and  not  by  Indians     Y  re 

of  the  fact  that  there  ts  n   -.  rp 

revulsion  in  Indian  against  th  .    aid 

cyntCRl  policy  of  the  British  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. 

Indian  volunteers  enlisted  to  fight  against 
the  Axis,  and  In  behalf  of  what  they  were  told 
was  to  be  a  w.ir  of  human  liberation.  They 
are  now  being  employed,  under  virtual  mili- 
tary coerclcn.  to  act  as  mercenaries,  and  to 
destroy  their  Indonesian  and  other  kinsmen 
who  seek' Independence,  and  to  whom  they 
are  bound  by  Innumerable  ties  of  history,  cul- 
ture, and  sentiment.  Being  a  slave  himself, 
the  Indian  must  needs  labor  to  enslave  oth- 
ers! And  you  are  a  party  to  that  degradation. 
And  why  has  the  world  been  confronted 
with  this  ghastly  spectacle?  Mr.  Chtifchill, 
very  understandably,  did  not  want  to  liqui- 
date the  British  Empire.  You  appear  to  be 
bent  upon  a  more  ambitious  project:  To  re- 
suscitate and  reestablish  the  moribund  em- 
pires of  France  •  and  Holland  in  Asia — as 
satellites  in  the  British  solar  system!  And 
this  Is  sought  to  be  done,  primarily,  with 
American  equipment  and  Indian  manpower. 
Since  you  are  in  Washington  and  have 
just  proclaimed  your  concern  for  a  foreign 
policy  that  should  be  "concei'-ed  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  the  people  of  the  world,"  may  I 
recall  to  you  certain  words  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can that  appears  to  be  pertinent;  Abraham 
Lincoln  said: 

"If  any  nation  robs  another  nation  of  Its 
freedom.  It  does  not  deserve  freedom  for 
Itself,  and  under  a  just  God  wUl  not  long 
retain  it." 

Lincoln's  words  proved  to  be  a  prophecy, 
and  not  merely  a  warning,  in  the  case  both 
of  France  and  Holland.  Britain  herself,  at 
Dunkerque.  had  a  close  shave  with  destiny. 

By  the  grace  of  God.  and  help  of  the  United 
States,  you  have  all  been  rescued — and  given 
a  new  lease  of  national  life  and  freedom. 
Yet.  you  and  the  French  and  Dutch  im- 
perialists, with  unregenerate  souls,  are  ap- 
parently trying  to  revive  again  in  Asia  the 
suicidal  old  business  of  Imperial  enslave- 
ment and  colonial  exploitation. 

India  is  the  pivot  and  exhibit  A  of  world 
Imperialism  So  long  as  India  is  not  free, 
the  world  will  not  be  free.  It  Is  presumably 
In  order  to  bolster  your  own  empire,  and  the 
Imperial  system  in  general,  that  your  govern- 
ment is  so  frantically  trying  to  put  back 
their  respective  colonies  Into  the  palsied 
hands  of  the  French  and  the  Dutch. 

I  suggest  that  you  cannot  reverse  the 
processes  of  history.  There  will  be  no  peace 
in  Asia — and  in  the  world — so  long  as  such 
policies  are  pursued 

You  have  just  affirmed  as  "the  supreme 
need  of  today  •  •  •  the  lifting  of  the 
bonds  of  fear  from  the  human  spirit,  and 
the  setting  free  of  the  human  spirit."  How 
can  you  reconcile  your  own"  diagnosis  with 
the  policies  of  your  Government?  Your 
exalted  concept  of  the  freedom  of  the  human 
spirit  with  the  blood  and  terror  let  loose  by 
your  agents  and  hirelings  on  hapless  men. 
women  and  children  who.  after  generations 
of  iKjndage.  want  nothing  more  than  their 
own  long-usurped  birthright  of  freedom? 

Furthermore,  is  the  system  of  British  rule 
In  India  conducive  to  "the  lifting  of  the 
bonds  of  fear  from  the  human  spirit?"  Many 
of  your  party  leaders,  and  experts,  well  know 
the  facts.  (I  would  refer  you  in  particular 
to  Sir  Stafford  Crlpps,  and  to  Francis  Wil- 
liams, the  author  of  that  excellent  and  com- 
pletely honest  book  Democracy's  Battle,  who. 


I  understand,  ts  here  ni  In  WmUui  g- 

tun  as  your  preaa  aec!' 

You,  too,  ahoulu  have  stm  -.Anre  of 

the  Inner  realities  of  the  Ii....i...  ^.ttuntlon 
since,  H«  I  recall,  vuu  went  out  to  India  a*  a 
member  of  the  Simon  Commlsalon,  Whnt 
your  predae  p*rt,  If  any.  was  in  the  rom- 
"(slon's  repcrt.  I  do  i; 
i  'r  vo\i  were  not  onr  >  r 

tu  archttvcta.     For   '  i  lous  struc- 

ture perished  from  ti..  >.'..„...  uf  its  bogus 
fame  and  real  futility. 

However,  h;-,'  ■■-  ^  ne  out  to  Ihdta  In  such 
K  recpoaslble  y.  you  mutt  have  seen 

and  heard  enou;h  to  discover  this  central 
truth:  From  the  days  of  the  mutiny  until 
tod.iy,  India  has  been  ruled  by  fear — a  dis- 
armed and  devitalized  population  at  the 
mercy  of  organized  militarism.  Should  this 
cycle  of  Indo-Brltish  relations  not  now  be 
ended — the  cycle  whose  reciprocal  segments 
are  force  and  fear? 

There  has  been  no  appreciable  advance 
upon  the  policy  or  the  tactics  of  the  pre- 
vious British  Governments  which  you  suc- 
ceeded. We  are  being  treated  in  India  to 
the  same  eternal  procrastination,  the  same 
moth-eate^ alibis,  the  same  demands  for  an 
impossible  national  unity  which  exists  no- 
where on  this  earth,  the  same  playing  up 
of  minorities  and  secretarlans  to  defeat  the 
demand  and  goal  of  constitutional  freedom 
lor  the  nation  as  a  whdle. 

You  and  your  Government  have  it  In  your 
power  to  redeem  the  honor  of  England's 
name  in  Asia,  and  to  help  forward  the  cause 
of  human  freedom  by  breaking  the  fetters 
of  400.000.000  of  the  people  of  India.  Only 
freedom  can  dissolve  the  bonds  of  fear  any- 
where. 

I  trust  you  may  be  yet  encbled  to  live  up 
to  your   professions  and  aspiraticis. 

I  remain,  sir. 

Faithfully  yours. 

Stud  Hossaik, 
Chairman,  National  Committee 

for  India's  Freedom. 


The  Need  for  Health  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ;  AGNLR 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  December  15  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  October  29),  1945 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief,  in- 
formative statement  on  the  need  for 
health  insurance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment jvas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Need  for  Health  Insurance 
how  healthy  are  wt? 

Because  the  United  States  is  the  richest 
of  the  nations  and  is  known  throughout  the 
world  for  its  natural  advantages  and  its 
progress  in  education,  sanitary  controls,  and 
scientific  achievement,  it  is  often  declared 
that  Americans,  as  a  people,  stand  first  in 
health.  Statistics  do  not  bear  out  this 
claim.  Despite  past  progress  in  preventing 
sickness  and  prolonging  life,  the  United 
States  has  not  yet  achieved  for  all  its  people — 
and  in  particular  for  those  in  the  working 
ages — the  level  of  security  of  life  which  has 
been  attained  In  some  other  nations  with 
much  smaller  economic  resources. 


A:^5()1  APPKNDIX  T<)  TflK  COXGi:K>r^lnN A L 

»„  th-r^.an.  K*fnr*  th^  war  7  countries:  ;   ;!  that.  In  spite  of  knowing      •      •      •      which 

,  mf^ft  m^rtaml  rar^ihan  the  UiaieU  children    In    a    community    worUd    grow    up 

SUt^      Som^T  to  11  co^nu^L-the'^num-  into  physically  handicapped  adulthood,  the 

Klt^ifT.rin?  for    various    age    groups-had  health  professions,  the  lay  professjons.  and 

l^wer  dea  S^atis  .^onrchTdrel  aJTado-  especially   society   as   a   whole,   has   to   date 

Stents   a^?d2U^rore^couK-:.^    ...  l   -  ■  apparently   faUed  to  talce  ruU   advantage  or 

rtS  among  persons  ae^  35  .4      Lk-.'..  :.  ..  the  knowledge. 

among  white  persoi:     ::i     r.     United  States  ^^y   donT   Americans   get   bnough   medical 
are  typically  lower  than  mot*  of  the  Negro  cake? 

population,    yet    even    If    the    Internatiorial  ^^^  reason  U  that  social  progress  has  not 

comparison  is  restricted  lo  the  white  popula-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^j^  medical  progress;    the  bene- 

tion.   our   death    rate    i>    n-     :.-     :':eans    the  ^^    ^^    medical    progress   have    not   become 

lowest.    In  the  expfr.si.  ;.:::>::  white  available  to  all  the  people.    There  are  many 

boys  at  birth,  the  Ui.:'''ti  si  I' ''^  :=*:■''-' -i  Wtn  regions    in    our    country    today    where    the 

among  the  prewar  nations    !    :   v-r  ,  r'  :;.    ;.    it  chance  of  survival  U  no  greater  than  it  was 

r.?"   i^V   :t   rH:.ked   ntnth     .a    i.r   4.j     •  .v«  ..  ,;:.  g^  years  ago.     There  are  places — and  this  is 

a-    :    1.  ;iK"  ti*     tr :r:e  r  'h  especially  true  of  our  rural  area,  where  aver- 

-.   f  -ive  .-^er.  :re  ;eve:vi.'  '  ht  --^r.   ■•^  health  ^^^  income  is  low — where  people  are  almost 
F.    .  .',   ;.     ::.     tl-.is    coiiu'.rv      Of     t!  *^     t"-:'^-  without  access  to  modern  facilities  to  pre- 
;?    ir 'A  )  !:;■  .n  e.tamlned  for  Selective  .>t-:v;  e  ^_^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  sickness.     Tlie  selective-scrv- 
(  ,   -■.  iL-e   at;-  J'ii.  one-half  were  rej.-.  ted   :;f  -  ^^^    examinations    sharply    brought    out    the 
cause  of   physical     -.    ■■■■  er.tal    delect-s.     Not-  medical     deficiencies     in     our     rtnal     areas. 
withstanding  the  lov.«rt     stiinrtard^  of  P*^' ""-^  Whereas  among  a  large  group  of  18-  and  19- 
c  L.    d:.c    m-':.'..:    r  qu'.rpr.  ■::.•?    :t:  d    t:.e    la^t  ygar-old    registrants   about    25   percent   were 
i:  r   ;i  crrt.t.n  :  u:;-;:.er  < )t  me;,  w/i.    t  se;     us  rejected    on    physical    or    mental    grounds, 
d  -c^v.se      .'    r.^i..;::  .  :      '.re    '.■.•.d\!  ipii     i--.     •  r.e  among   boys   classified   as   farmers   the   rate 
a;n:td  U  :fe;-  ant.  ■::.•.<:!;  i-.e.dtH*.  j  el,:!b...- .-.U-.n.  ^j  rejection  was  40  percent. 
ti.e  r.jectior,  r  vi.s     •:-;    ; :  pr   x.n.i'e  40  p*r-           .pj^^  United  3tatc«  as  a  whole  has  in  peace- 
cent      /a   thf  r:   :     f   :*44  we  s.ui  4o<)r:0:;0  ^j^g   nearly    enough    doctors.    In    January. 
TV  r  -       T:     tt.        i.:;:i;*r     vr.u  '     t'      .uued  ^g^    there   were   about    141.000  acUve   phy- 
;      M   voo    n...    .t.    ;a.;v     r;dj     •  i     '  :  1    later  giclans  or  about   1   physician  to  935  people. 
diSiharged   becui^t-     ;   >i!.;;' :.<:-;  :   :    iriilitary  But  this  country-wide  ratio  conceals  the  fact 
cervlce  that  physicians  are  concentrated  in  wealthy 
r.-st.;v.:..'   hi-r  r>   \:ip  S'^r.a'e  Subcommit-  aren.s.     There  is  wide  variation  from  region 
t(,'  .  ti   \Vir'::;.e   Ht    . ' .'.     :.  !   Education.  Col.  ^^  region,   from  State  to  State,  and   among 
Let.  irdG   R    '      rfo.  luedic.u  director  of  the  counties  within  SUtes.     The  following  table 
Seifi::-f   -■  : '      ''   ;v^tein.  saut  that   Selective  shows  some  if  the  St  ate- to-State  variations. 
Service   :  :  v   :.     :   examiner^    :   r!    .  x;  .      -•  '    '  ^.         ^.  ^^^  g^^^^_ ^  ^^  ^^^ 

SS.msappoin;e:;:"cSriHo.ntreec.lieU  ^^^^^^^^ J^^? 

the  aituatlon  'appalling."  and  said.  -We  cpn  ^f/^'^J^^^ }  J"  ^89 

no    longer    regard    ourselvea    as    a    sturdy.  1'""°"-— ,: ,  Z    ,  « - 

THE  DAH-T  TOLL  Alabama. 1  to  1,884 

On  an  average  day  1  person  In  20  is  un-  Mississippi 1  to  1.784 

able  to  carry  on  his  normal  routine  because  Furthermore,   medical   facilities   are    con- 

of  Illness  or  disability.     Studies  of  the  So-  centrated  in  the  large  cities  and  some  med- 

clal   Security   Board   based   on   the   national  ^^^^    services    scarcely    exist    outside    them, 

health  survey   (1936)    and  other  data  Indi-  Physicians,  too,  are  concentrated  there.    In 

cate  that  on  an  average  day  at  least  7,000.-  j^^gg  ^.^^j^  ^^  national  raUo  was  probably 

000  {jeople  are  disabled.     This  is  the  number  about  1  general  practitioner  for  750  to  800 

of  persons  who.  because  of  illness,  accidents.  people.     In   rural,   low-income   and   sparsely 

or  defects,  are  unable,  temporarily  or  per-  populated  areas,  only  1  general  practitioner 

manently.  to  go  to  work,  to  attend  school.  ^ight  be  available  to  serve  2.000,  3JX)0,  or  an 

or  to  follow  other  normal  pursuits.      About  ^^^^  ^^^.g^^.  number  of  people.     These  rural 

one-half  of  these  7.000.000   persons  are  in-  physicians  are  often  elderly,  and  as  they  die, 

capacitated    by    dlsabUities    of    less    than    6  younger  phjslcians  are  not  coming  in  to  take 
^months-  duration;  about  one-half  of  longer       ^^^^     j^^^      ^^^^  ^.^^^j^  j^  ^^^  ^^^  gj^^^_ 

dtiratlon.  These  fi-ures  do  not  Include  the  ^.^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
thousands  of  persons  who  go  to  work  or  coming  progressively  worse.  There  are 
school  or  continue  their  usua  activities  in  throughout  the  counu-y  dozens  of  counties 
Bplte  of  permanent  physical  defects  or  ^thout  a  single  doctor  in  Uiem.  Maldis- 
chronlc  Ulness.  tribution  of  specialists  and  dentists  Is  much 

cotJLD  MEDICAL  CARE  cfT  Do^-N  ILLNESS  AND  greater.    Maldistribution     of    other     health 

pRiAENT  DEFECTS  personnel  parallels  the  picture  indicated  for 

The    national    health    survey    found    that       physicians, 
nearly   18  persons   In  every   100  suffer  from  Another  reason  Americans  don't  get  ade- 

chronlc  disease,  lameness  or  other  crippling  quate  medical  and  hospital  care  is  that  large 
defect,  or  serious  impairment  of  slpht  or  numbers  of  people  cannot  pay  for  them, 
hearing.  Many  of  these  chronic  conditions  "Most  of  the  remediable  defects  found  in  the 
could  have  been  prevented  by  medical  at-  draftee."  says  Dr.  Hugh  Cabot,  a  leading 
tentlon  at  the  first  sign  of  Illness  or  injury.       Boston  physician    "spring  from  inability  to 

The  Illness  and  injury,  unfortunately.  pay  the  bills  which  are  often  beyond  the  peo- 
even  when  discovered  early,  frpotientlv  con-  pies"  means."  •  Many  people  who  are  within 
tlnues  uncorrected.      This  .s  bi  :  a        reach  of  facilities  today  cannot  take  advan- 

study   of   phvsical    rejerters    .;.    H arc:    •  .        tage  of  them  because  they  cannot  surmount 

Md..  made  by  the  United  y  .i:  -  F^  loUc  Health  the  barrier  of  costs  that  stands  between  them 
Service.  The  Public  Uec:\ih  bervice  com-  and  the  doctor,  the  laboratory,  or  the  bos- 
pared  Armv  health  records  and  school  health  pltal.  Thus  a  considerable  part  of  the  ca- 
records  made  15  vears  back  whi-.  the  boys  pacity  of  hospitals  and  the  time  of  skilled 
were  in  elementary  school.  c  •:  -.n^rison  practitioners  goes  unused  in  ordinary  years, 
brought  out  the  realization  that  15  years  though  in  the  same  places  there  are  sick 
ago  physicians  could  have  predicted  which  people  badly  in  need  of  services.  Reluctant 
boys  might  fail  to  pass  Army  examinations—  to  undertaJie  financial  burdens,  many  hesl- 
15  years  ago  thev  had  defects  in  vision  and  tate  to  consult  a  doctor  and  find  out  In  the 
teeth  but  little  was  done  to  correct  them—  early  stages  of  a  disease,  when  it  may  be 
15  vears  ago  physicians  could  have  predicted  checked  or  cured,  what  is  wrong  with  them, 
from  their  growth  and  posture,  their  genersl  Today,  except  for  accidents,  the  leading 
state  of  nutrition,  which  of  these  boys  were  causes  of  death  are  the  slowly  crippling  dis- 
llkely  to  grow  un  Into  physically  handl-  eases  of  middle  and  old  age — diseases  of  the 
capped  adultp.  "It  Is  particularly  disturb-  heart  and  arteries,  cancer,  and  other  chronic 
lug."  the  Public  Health  report  says,  "to  find       ailments.     To  prevent  and  curb  such  diseases 
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takes  skUled  iadlvidtial  medical  care— and 
skilled  individual  medical  care  over  a  period 
of  years  is  beyond  the  purchasing  power  oX 
millions. 

Studies  of  the  medical  services  received 
by  Americans  as  compared  with  those  needed 
by  Americans  indicate  great  insufficiencies. 
According  to  the  final  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Costa  of  Medical  Care,  the  services 
received  among  low-income  groups  constitute 
one-third  or  less  of  requirements.  The  well- 
to-do  receive  three  times  as  much  medical 
attention  as  those  with  lowest  Incomes. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  higher  cost  of  spe- 
cialist services  and  laboratory  services,  the 
medical  care  received  by  the  low-income 
groups  Is  likely  to  be  more  limited  than  that 
received  by  groups  with  higher  incomes. 

With  regard  to  hospital  services,  statistics 
show  that  families  with  high  or  very  low  In- 
comes receive  ailmost  twice  as  much  care  as 
families  with  naoderate  Incomes.  Some  very 
low-income  families  obtain  free  hospitaliza- 
tion. High-income  families  can  pay  for 
needed  care.  Most  self-supporting  families 
are  in  between  and  are  unable  to  purchase 
all  the  care  thee?  need. 

SICKNESS  AND  POVERTT 

No  one  has  yet  proved  whether  sickness 
causes  poverty  or  poverty  sickness.  But  it 
is  a  fact  that  thpy  go  together;  sickness  comes 
oftener  and  lasts  longer  in  the  homes  of  the 
poor  than  of  the  well-to-do.  The  National 
Health  Survey  |ound  that  persons  In  families 
on  relief  had  nearly  three  times  as  much  dis- 
abling Illness  listing  7  days  or  more  as  those 
in  families  wlT^h  incomes  of  three  thousand 
to  five  thousand  a  year.  Low-income  groups 
have  twice  as  much  sickness  as  high -income 
groups,  and  tht  impact  of  the  costs  of  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  on  low-income  groups  is 
very  heavy.  More  than  one-fifth  of  our  urban 
families  of  lo^  Incomes  6i>cnd  for  medical 
and  related  co<ts  more  than  $100  every  year, 
and  many  hav*  sickness  bills  of  one-fourth, 
and  even  one-kalf.  of  their  entire  family  In- 
come. 

MORTA4ITT  RATES  AND  POVKBTT 

All  mortality  studies  Indicate  markedly 
higher  infant  tnortality.  mortality  from  tu- 
berculosis. and;from  most  other  catiscs  among 
the  low-lncoEoie  groups  In  comparison  with 
those  with  higher  Incomes.  In  recent  years 
we  have  great^  Improved  our  ability  to  save 
lives,  but  thi«  Improvement  is  8.x)tty.  and 
rates  are  stUl  2ilgh  in  some  States,  in  some 
areas  within  3|tates.  and  among  Negroes  and 
other  characteristically  low-income  groups. 
The  death  rate^  reported  for  low-Income  areas 
and  low-inconie  groups  are  often  as  high  as 
those  which  Prevailed  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  a  generation  or  two  ago. 

INFANT  Mortality  rates  spottt 
How  much  (Jhance  Infants  have  to  survive 
depends  on  wliere  they  were  born.  The  in- 
fant mortality  rate  for  the  Unit-ed  States  as  a 
whole  in  194»  was  40  deaths  per  1.000  live 
births.  In  3  States  with  the  best  record  the 
rate  was  30  or  Jess  per  1 .000.  But  in  the  State 
with  the  best  record,  a  baby's  chance  to  sur- 
vive the  first  fear  of  life  was  nearly  3  times 
as  good  as  it  was  in  the  State  where  the 
infant  mortality  rate  was  highest.  As  with 
general  mortality,  infant  mortality  is  high 
in  low-incom«  areas. 

THE  costs  of  (medical   AND    HOSPITAL   CARS    ARE 
UNEVtN     AND    IINPEEDICTABLE 

On  the  avei-age,  American  families  spend 
about  4  or  5 (percent  of  family  income  for 
medical  care.|  Averages,  however,  conceal 
wide  differences  in  the  expenditures  of  indi- 
vidual famillep.  Some  spend  little  or  noth- 
ing m  a  yeap  if  they  escape  serious  illness 
or  can  postpone  preventive  medical  or  dental 
services.  Other  families  pile  up  bills  which 
represent  mote  than  they  could  hope  to 
save  in  many  years.  Only  about  one  family 
in  five  uses  hctepltal  service  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  but  thlp  one-fifth  spends  more  than 
half  of  all  tht  money  spent  for  medical  and 
hospital  services.     The  annual  medical  ex- 
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penses  of  families  with  hospital  care  average 
more  than  $300.  while  medical  bills  of  other 
families  with  medical  care  average  about  $70 
a  year.  Hospitalized  illness  is  a  large  and 
unpredictable  drain  on  family  resources. 
Nor  are  medical  costs  in  general  predictable: 
no  family  can  tell  in  advance  what  medical 
expenses  will  be  necessary  in  the  coming 
weeks  or  months.  Medical  and  hospital  costs 
cannot  be  budgeted  en  an  individual  basis 
like  rent,  or  food,  or  clothing  because,  un- 
like these  other  necessities  of  life,  medical 
needs  are  uncertain,  unpredictable,  and  un- 
controllable. 


The  Wool  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

pn\   \FF  MURDOCK 

CJ"    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  December  15  (legislative  day 
of  Monday.  October  29  >,  1945 

Mr.  MURDOCK,  Mr.  President,  the 
special  Senate  committee  created  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  and  investigating 
the  wool  industry  in  this  country  has 
recently  held  and  concluded  extensive 
hearings  on  this  very  important  subject. 
The  hearing.s  were  well  attended  by 
sheep  men  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, fabricators,  processors,  brokers,  pub- 
lic cfflcials.  and  educators.  The  hear- 
ings were  presided  over  by  the 
senior  S?nator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
O'MahoneyI.  who  has  rendered  Inval- 
uable service  to  this  great  industry  for 
many  years. 

Recently  a  publication  concerning  the 
hearings  was  issued  by  Merrill  Lynch, 
Pierce.  Fenner  &  Beane.  I  ask  unani- 
mous cons&nt  that  the  publication  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Our  Pressing  Problem  in  Wool  and  Proposals 
Toward  a  Solution 

Under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Senator 
O'Mahonet.  a  special  Senate  committee  has 
been  holding  hearings,  from  November  19  to 
27.  in  search  of  a  constructive  wool  policy. 

The  problem  has  been  defined  as  follows: 

1.  Stocks  overhanging  the  market: 

(a)  CCC  inventory  of  domestic  wool  421- 
000.000  pounds  as  of  October  27;  estimated 
at  525,000.000  potmds  by  end  of  year. 

(b)  British  stock  pile  in  United  States 
286.000.000  pounds  foreign  wool. 

(c)  World  stocks  of  foreign  wool  exceeding 
4,000.000.000  pounds. 

2    Domestic  wool  prices  above  world  prices: 

(a)  The  CCC  buying  program,  while  pro- 
tecting the  producer  during  the  war,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  accumulation  of  a  stock  at  such 
prices  as  to  cost  the  taxpayer  a  currently 
estimated   loss  of  approximately   $65.COO.C03. 

(b)  The  selling  price,  as  decided  upon  pre- 
viously, has  been  some  20  percent  above  for- 
eign duty-paid  prices  and.  after  the  Novem- 
ber 27  price  reduction  of  15  to  16  cents  per 
clean  pound,  is  still  estimated  at  5  to  7  cents 
above  foreign  duty-paid  prices. 

Result  is  that,  apart  from  Government 
contracts  specifying  domestic  wool,  the  lat- 
ter can  b^  Uied  only  to  supplement  shortages 
of  particular  grcdcs  of  foreign  wools.  Instead 
of  the  normal  vice  versa. 

(c)  Despite  the  wartime  rise  in  foreign 
growers'  costs,  even  so  high  a  tariff  as  34  cents 
per  clean  pound  is  claimed  to  be  insufficient 
to  keep  the  domestic  grower  in  business. 


3.  British  wool  control:  British  Empire  pro- 
ducing countries  have  formed  a  Joint  control 
with  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  liqui- 
dating their  surpluses.  Since  this  liquida- 
tion Is  estimated  to  require  perhaps  13  years, 
the  strain  on  market  absorption  will  be  severe 
and  extended.  Machinery  in  other  consum- 
ing countries  will  take  years  to  rebuild,  thus 
the  United  States  market  will  be  sought  in- 
tensely. Meanwhile  the  wool  tariff  and  high 
labor  costs  make  wool-textile  exports  difficult 
or  impossible. 

4.  Other  considerations: 

(a  The  interruption  of  shipping  lanes  dur- 
ing this  war  has  revealed  the  domestic  wool 
growing  industry  to  be  a  strategic  necessity. 

(b)  A  parity  price  to  the  grower  is  con- 
sidered inadequate  Inasmuch  as  the  base 
period  (1910-14)  was  a  period  of  low  wool 
prices. 

(c)  Wool  Is  a  world  commodity,  with  world- 
wide consumption  and  relatively  few  large 
producers.  Among  the  latter  is  a  large  degree 
of  State  control,  principally  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  war. 

(d)  Wool  growing  is  incapable  of  aJJpre- 
ciable  cost  reduction  by  mechanization,  and 
reduction  in  labor  costs,  estimated  to  have 
risen  100  percent  since  1940,  is  not  in  sight. 

(e)  The  fear  of  repercussion  on  the  manu- 
facturing trade,  already  worried  about  the 
adequacy  of  current  tariff  protection,  of  any 
change  in  the  raw  material  price  structure. 

5.  Decline  in  numbers  of  breeding  sheep  in 
United  States,  approximately  25  percent 
since  1942.  As  a  result  of  rising  production 
costs  and  fear  of  surpluses,  liquidation  has 
been  in  progress,  and  domestic  wool  grow- 
ing is  admitted  to  be  a  sick  industry. 

RXMEDIXS   SUGGESTED    AT   THE    HEARINGS 

L  Upward  revision  of  the  tariff  looked  upon 
in  ifiany  quarters  as  the  simplest  solution. 

Obstacles  are: 

(a)  Opposition  by  the  State  Department  as 
contrary  to  basic  policy. 

(bi  Would  enlarge  the  lunbrella  for  syn- 
thetic competition,  and  tend  to  reduce  con- 
sumption. 

(c)  Objected  to  by  subsidy  advocates  as  an 
unnecessary  additional  burden  on  the  con- 
sumer-taxpayer. 

2.  Producer  subsidy  advocated  by  the  State 
Department  as  being  least  objectionable;  op- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
being  against  its  general  policy.  Producers 
only  lukewarm — consider  stopgap  only;  feel 
more  comfortable  with  a  satiSiactory  price  in 
the  market  place,  however  Induced. 

3.  Import  quotas  favored  by  many  growers 
and  some  manufacturers;  opposed  by  the 
State  Department.  Logic  behind  them  is 
that  no  more  wool  should  be  available  than 
domestic  production  plus  necessary  supple- 
mentary imports  for  adequate  consumption. 
Proponents  suggest  imposition  either  on  es- 
timated total  needs,  or  on  a  per  capita  con- 
sumption standard,  similar  to  the  sugar  plan 
(see  Fortune  article,  condensed  in  November 
Reader's  Digest.  Why  You  Cant  Have  Enough 
Sugar,  for  sugar  plan  defects);  some  suggest 
quotas  be  based  on  the  degree  to  which  living 
standards  are  raised  in  the  exporting  country. 

Objections: 

(a)  D.fflculty  of  equitable  administration 
among  both  United  States  importers  and  ex- 
porting countries. 

(b)  Quantities  and  typss  required  may 
change  from  year  to  year. 

(cl  Manufacturers*  necessary  freedom  of 
selection  of  foreign  wools  would  be  reduced. 

(d)  Licensing  of  importers  and  an  import 
quota  plan  for  textiles  would  be  necessary. 

(e)  Restricted  imports  mean  higher  con- 
sumer costs. 

4.  Hill  plan: 

Ths  advocates  purchase  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  all  wools,  both  domestic  and  foreign. 
-  and  its  sale  at  a  price  which  would  be  an 
average  between  the  controlled  prices  of  the 
tv;o. 

Variants  Include  a  floor  price  on  domestic 
wool.   Government   control   on   purchase   of 


foreign   wools,  or  free   purchase  of  foreign, 
with  supported  prices  for  domestic  wool. 
Objections  to  the  basic  plan  are: 

(a)  Inimical  to  the  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

(b)  Insufficiently  flexible.  Government 
buying  methods  cannot  equal  those  of  the 
trade  in  efficiency  of  making  complicated  se- 
lections of  foreign  wool.  Government  sell- 
ing methods,  as  instanced  by  CCC  with  do- 
mestic wool,  considered  too  slow  and  cum- 
bersome compared  with  either  British  dis- 
posal methods  or  those  of  the  trade.  Un- 
wanted tj^pes  might  accumulate. 

(c)  Assuming  wool  imports  subject  to 
quota,  some  of  the  quota  difficulties  above- 
mentioned  arise. 

5.  National  Wool  Marketing  Corp.  plan: 

CCC  buying  program  to  be  continued  dur- 
ing the  readjustment  period,  or  as  long  as  the 
joint  Empire  control  is  in  process  of  its  sur- 
plus liquidation. 

Domestic  wool  prices  would  be  maintained 
at  present  ceiling  levels,  or  cost  plus  reason- 
able profit. 

Each  year's  clip  would  be  sold  through 
trade  channels  at  prices  competitive  with 
British  control  prices,  CCC  losses  to  be  relm-. 
bursed  from  wool  import  duties. 

Advantages: 

(a)  Assuming  no  wool  tariff  change,  read- 
justment of  textile  duties  might  be  unneces- 
sary. 

(b)  CCC  dependence  on  congressional  ap- 
propriations reduced  or  eliminated. 

(c)  Consumers  would  have  the  benefit  of 
world  prices  plus  tariff,  estimated  to  be  about 
twice  the  cost  of  the  reconversion  differen- 
tial. Latter  would  not  be  pyramided  In 
manufacturing  and  retailing  processes. 

Objections : 

(a)  The  reconversion  differential  payment 
con'.alned  within  the  buying  price  is  a  dis- 
guised subsidy,  though  perhaps  no  more  so 
than  a  tariff. 

(b)  Present  ceiling  levels  claimed  by  grow- 
ers to  be  inadequate.  Cost  plus  reasonable 
profit  difficult  to  determine,  and  might  es- 
tablish undesirable  precedent  to  other  groups. 

COMMENT 

The  fifth  plan  appears  to  contain  the  ele- 
ments of  the  most  practical  approach  to  the 
purely  domestic  problem,  provided  the  even- 
tual objective  is  a  level  of  domestic  prices 
competitive  with  c.  1.  f.  world  prices,  plus  a 
tariff  no  higher  than  present  ratee.  An  ade- 
qu.'ite  readjustment  period,  an*  adequate 
guaranteed  prices  in  such  period,  seem  es- 
sential, but  with  the  inauguration  there- 
after of  a  gradual  reduction  of  domestic  buy- 
ing prices  upon  periodic  reexamination.  The 
lon?-term  policy  should  t>e  clearly  announced 
so  that  the  readjustment  period  shall  be 
fully  used,  in  efforts  toward  production  cost 
reduction  from  a  wartime  level.  Bpeclflc  and 
immediate  measures  are  suggested  as  fol- 
lows : 

(A)  Domestic  field; 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  minimum  do- 
mestic production  total,  adequate  for  na- 
tional security  under  immediately  foresee- 
able conditions. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  buylsig  price  for 
a  fixed  reconversion  period,  sufficient  to 
maintain  profitably  such  production,  but 
not — as  in  the  case  of  cotton — to  increase  it. 

3.  Therrafter  reconsideration  of  tbe  do- 
mestic production  goal,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  buying  price  at  the  beginning  of 
each  season,  set  in  accordance  with  the  then 
existing  and  prospective  condttiotis.  but  with 
the  basic  objective  clearly  in  view.  The  con- 
sequences of  EUth  a  program,  i.  e..  surpluses 
In  Government  hands,  lead  to  the  question  as 
to  whether  they  are  not  part  of  b  world  sur- 
plus problem,  only  possible  of  permanent  so- 
lution through  international  cgreement. 
While  the  British  Joint  control,  controlling 
70  percent  of  production  in  the  main  export- 
ing countries  may  have  little  need  for  merg- 
ing with  a  relatively  small  United  States  pro- 
duction, it  may  be  that  the  reverse  is  tru*. 
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;:      iiit^matlonRl  field 
1    Siudv  of  th*  operation  and  experience 
of    BAWRA    (Britlsh-AusirRlian    Wool    Reali-ft 
zatlon  Association)  In  the  liquidation  of  Em-  J 
pire    surpluses   lollowing   World    War    I.      A 
big  job  was  done,  and  go^-emment  stock  piles 
were  liquidated. 

2.  Study  of  the  present  Joint  control,  with 
tiie  object  of  determining  common  ground 
on  which  a  working  agreement  might  be 
baaed.  (If  you  cant  lick  'era.  Join  'em.» 
StMuld  it  became  evident  that  the  world 
wx)Ol  problem  is  too  big  for  permanent  set- 
tlement except  through  the  United  Nations 
Organtzaticn,  such  study  will  have  clarified 
the  Issues. 

3.  Studv  of  the  practicability  of  joint  auc- 
tions of  domestic  and  suitable  foreign  wool 
In  the  United  States,  with  reserve  limits 
JoinUy  set  according  to  relative  values,  losses 
to  be  apportioned  according  to  pool  con- 
tributions. 

Objections    (mostly   psychological): 

(a)  Resistance  to  luternatioual  agree- 
ment. 

(b)  Auctions  still  looked  upon  in  some 
domestic  quarters  as  "fire  sales." 

(c»  Auction  marketing  methods  feared  by 
small  dealers  as  being  too  direct,  and  as 
favoring  the  large  topmaker  or  manufac- 
turer. 

Advantages: 

(a)  Practical  experience  on  a  large  scale 
has  shown  the  auction  method  to  be  the 
least  cumbersome  and  most  direct  method 
of  surplus  wool  disposal.  Quantities  offered 
and  reserve  limits  can  be  adjusted  to  market 
conditions,  but  the  net  eflect  is  liquidation 
of  surpluses  as  fast  as  the  markets  can  ab- 
sorb them. 

(b»  Prices  to  the  consumer  tending  to 
stimulate  wool  consumption  and  competitive 
with  synthetics,  the  consumer-taxpayer  thvis 
having  an  oflset  to  Government  losses. 

(c)  Government  In  bt^lness  Is  ended  es 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  free  enterprise 
system  Is  encouraged. 

(d)  A  further  step,  however  small,  i.s  taken 
In  the  slow  growth  of  international  collab- 
oration on  common  world  problems — found 
vitally  necessary  In  war,  "but  still  In  Its  in- 
fancy in  the  problems  of  peace. 

Hekbert  J.  Holland. 
DECCMBfR   3.    ^45. 
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not  Ju.st  our  faith  in  it,  but  our  certain  rep.- 
soned  knowledge  of  the  great  blessings  it  will 
confer  on  the  landlocked  interior  of  the 
continent. 

Men  of  the  News  who  had  a  part  In  the 
launching  of  this  project,  so  many  years  ago, 
long  since  have  passed  to  whatever  reward  is 
reserved  In  heaven  for  those  who  dream  such 
big  dreams  and  work  to  make  them  come 
true  Those  who  came  after  them  have 
caught  their  enthusiasm  and  gone  on 
working. 

Mr.  Barnes.  It  seems  to  us.  goes  on  forever. 
He  was  a  young  grain  shipper  from  Duluth 
when  he  came  to  see  what  would  be  done 
for  the  great  grain-growing  area  west,  north, 
and  south  of  there,  if  only  30  miles  of  St. 
Lawrence  rapids  were  flooded  out  and  Duluth 
thus  made  a  seaport. 

He  is  an  old  grain  shipper  from  Duluth 
now.  but  his  vision  of  the  seaways  meaning 
to  the  landlocked  interior  is  as  clear  and  his 
enthusiasm  as  fresh  as  ever. 

Here  in  Detroit,  because  it  was  Detroit, 
he  talked  this  week  of  what  the  seaway 
means  to  Detroit's  industrial  future.  But 
the  meaning  Is  much  the  same  for  Duluth, 
for  every  lake  port,  which  will  become  a  sea- 
port, and  to  the  whole  vast  interior  region 
now  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  low-cost 
ocean  transporlation. 

We.  liiie  Mr.  Barnes,  never  have  doubted 
that  a  time  would  come  when  this  dream 
would  be  fulfilled.  Of  late,  we  have  begun  to 
hope  more  actively  than  in  a  long  while  that 
he  and  we,  on  the  News,  yet  may  live  to  see 
it  fulfilled. 

The  old  provincialism  and  the  old  gulli- 
bility toward  the  special-pleading  arguments 
on  the  rail  and  power  Interests  seem  to  be 
passing.  Those  interests,  which  for  the  best 
part  of  30  years  have  generated  and  fomented 
tlie  opposition  to  the  seaway,  have  not  re- 
laxed their  vigilance.  But  New  England  and 
New  York,  long  in  the  forefront  of  the  oppo- 
sition, have  come  over  to  support  of  the  sea- 
way and  it  appears  that  other  regions  will 
follow. 

A  factor  has  been  the  huge  stuns  of  Gov- 
ernment money  profitably  spent  on  improve- 
ment of  the  Tennessee  River  Valley  and  the 
further  sums  now  proposed  to  be  spent  on 
the  Missouri  and  other  valleys. 

Such  projects  demonstrably  add  to  na- 
tional wealth,  efficiency,  and  well  being;  yet 
no  project  for  regional  development  offers 
s\K:h  prospects  of  profitable  returns — as  to 
cheap  electric  power  alone,  for  example — as 
does  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Valhy 
project,  which  Congress  has  been  kicking 
around  for  over  a  generation. 

The  moral  claim  of  the  Great.  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  Basin  but  even. more  the  nationiil 
necessity  of  the  project  arc  coming  to  be  rec- 
ogniaed.  The  seaway  bill  now  before  Con- 
gress well  may  be  enacted,  a.s  Prealdent  Trn- 
man.  the  eighth  President  to  do  «o,  h«a  asked. 
Hasieu  the  day.    We  want  to  U\'«  to  sm  U. 
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Now  that  the  war  has  "been  won  and 
the  way  has  been  cleared  to  establish 
fair  dealing  among  men  and  permanent 
peace  among  nation.s,  it  i.s  time  to  turn 
our  efifort.s  to  bringing  peace  and  not 
militarism  and  future  wars  to  humanity. 
Surely  the  democracies  did  not  sacrifice 
the  lives  of  tbeir  sons  and  pile  up  moun- 
tains of  debt  for  their  children  to  pay 
so  that  the  fiations  of  the  world  would 
enter  an  armament  race  to  vie  with  each 
other  to  build  up  huge  armies  and  mighty 
navies. 

The  world  will  agree  that  this  is  not 
the  end  of  a(ur  pre.sent-day  civilization. 
We  have  progressed  far  since  the  days 
when  might)  made  right.  Our  States 
have  their  courts  and  policing  authority 
and  we  havf  lived  in  peace  and  amity 
with  our  neighbors  on  this  continent  for 
over  100  yeafs. 

If  civilization  is  to  advance,  we  must 
go  forward  ti  a  plan  to  establish  peace 
and  amity  atnong  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  The  i'ay  is  not  by  building  bigger 
and  stronger  armies  and  mightier  na- 
vies but  by  Using  our  influence  to  get  all 
the  world  to  accept  permanent  peace  as 
its  main  objective. 

Under  perjni.ssion  of  the  Hou.se,  there 
is  Inserted  herewith  a  statement  of  a 
great  labor  movement  on  peacetime  mili- 
tary conscription: 

STATEMENT  Ot  HAHVET  W.  BBOWN.  PSKSIDENT, 
IWTERNATIO0AL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MACHINISTS. 
BCFOKE  THE  tJOUSE  MILITAXV  AITAIBS  COMMIT- 
TEE ON   PEAOETIME  MILITARY   POUCY 

I  am  Harvey  W.  Brown,  president  of  the 
Internationali  Association  of  Machinists,  wit'.i 
oflBces  at  Nlith  and  Mount  Vernon  Place 
NW..  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists represent^  over  700,000  American  workers 
as  their  agenfy  for  collective  bargaining  with 
their  employers.  The  citlren-workers  who 
make  up  the;  membership  of  our  association 
are  drawn  ffom  every  industrial  section  of 
our  Nation  jand  are  for  the  greater  part 
skilled  craftsmen,  helpers,  apprentice*,  and 
production  •porkers  In  the  metal  industries. 
My  purposf  in  appearing  before  your  com- 
mittee today] is  to  convey  to  you  the  oonsld- 
ered  posilloi*  of  otir  association  relative  to 
the  Importait  question  of  peacetime  com- 
pulsory milliary  training. 

First,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  we 
agree  with  t^ose  who  advocate  the  necessary 
materiel  and  military  personnel  to  maintain 
our  freedom,  and  the  dignity  and  security  of 
our  Americah  way  of  life.  We  differ  with 
some  who  have  testified  before  your  commit- 
tee when  w«  face  the  question  of  the  be«t 
method*  to  pursue  In  aciqulrtng  the  military 
force  found  k)  be  necessary,  and  the  wisdom 
of  maintaining  n  peacetime  military  forc« 
of  such  huie  proportions  m  favortd  by 
/e  Irntintd  before  your  commit - 
apoced  in  the  May  bill,  H  R,  M5, 
that  an  Army  and  Navy  made 
ith  of  Amerlcn.  trained  by  com- 
►acetlmf ,  without  con«lder»llou 
tal  attitude  toward  mllitnry  life 
or  whether  of  not  thry  are  emotionally  aulted 
or  dMtroui  rg  »mch  tralnlnit.  will  not  be  pna- 
WSMd  of  thf  qu4\lltieii  needed  to  meet  mili- 
tary requtr«kntnti.  Otrtalnly  the  compuU 
Kory  trnintnit  nf  tht  young  men  of  Italy, 
Ovrmany.  aijd  Japan  tn  the  past  30  y*ani  und 
the  defeated!  state  ^^  ^t^oee  nations  today  Is 
a  llvlnf  ex^nple  of  the  delusion  of  such 
thinktim 

To  make  America  strong  In  the  years  shend. 
we  do  not  n«M  compulsory  military  training; 
we  do  not  seed  to  resort  to  undemocrstto 
methods  of  tholdlng  our  Nation's  youth  lii 
A  r«Mnr«  triiy  whether  or  not  they  are  w- 
p«bl«  of   be  ng   of   service   from   a   military 
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standpoint:  we  do  not  need  to  raise  our  male 
children  with  the  understanding  that  they 
must  reach  the  age  of  25  years  before  they 
can  declare  themselves  free  men;  we  do  not 
need  to  bear  the  tremendous  cost  of  main- 
taining a  vast  armed  force  In  peacetime  when 
there  is  no  unfriendly  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  with  the  potential  power  to  attack 
us  on  land.  sea.  or  in  the  air. 

We  reason  that  our  Nation,  with  its  great 
and  successful  heritage  as  a  democracy,  with 
its  wealth  and  natural  resourcefulness,  can 
best  afford  to  make  voluntary  enlistments 
In  our  needed  military  forces  sufDciently  In- 
teresting to  attract  and  win  the  attention 
of  the  best  suited  of  our  Nation's  youth  v.'ith- 
out  the  <ement  of  compulsion  and  force  as 
found  in  House  Resolution  515,  which  is 
before  your  committee  for  consideration. 
The  recently  released  figures  of  the  War 
Department  reveal  the  success  of  voluntary 
methods  to  keep  our  armed  forces  at  the 
required  strength.  Enlistments  in  the  Army 
alone  are  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  175,000 
monthly,  more  than  tripling  the  50,000  figure 
given  by  President  Truman  as  the  monthly 
requirement. 

The  purpose  of  the  May  bill  is — to  quote 
from  the  measure — "that  the  reservoir  of 
trained  manpower  built  up  at  such  enormous 
expense  during  the  present  war  should  not 
be  permitted  to  become  empty  again  as  after 
World  War  1.  but  should  be  perpetuated  for 
the  peace  and  security  of  future  generations." 
We  do  not  agree  with  the  illogical  reasoning 
of  such  an  expression  of  purpose. 

The  Implication  that  compulsory  peace- 
time conscription  would  soften  cr  lighten  the 
enormous  expense  spoken  of  in  this  bUl  is  not 
a  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  youth  con- 
scription. The  cost  of  maintaining  a  citizen 
army  by  compulsion,  with  Its  high  per- 
centage of  misfits  for  duty,  if  they  are  ever 
actually  needed  and  the  Government's  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  the  injury  and  sickness 
of  conscripts  brought  on  through  training, 
would  not  permit  any  reduction  in  expense 
from  a  taxpayer's  standpoint. 

With  the  enactment  into  law  of  compulsory 
military  training  there  would  be  no  con- 
vincing point  in  attempting  to  maintain 
that  our  victory  over  the  Axis  nations  had 
resulted  In  the  preservation  of  our  traditional 
American  freedom.  If  cur  youth  are  to  be 
forced  Into  military  training  in  time  of  peace 
against  their  own  decisions  and  are  placed 
In  reserves  fcr  6  years  thereafter,  it  Is  logical 
to  assume  that  marriage  and  the  building  of 
homes  and  raising  of  children  will  be  delayed, 
and  that  such  delay  will  virtually  destroy  the 
prospects  of  normal  family  life  at  an  early 
age,  which  Is  a  cherished  goal  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  sponsors  of  military  conscription  and 
those  who  endorse  such  proposed  legislation 
have  failed  to  tell  us  which  nations  endanger 
our  peace  or  security.  Germany  and  Italy 
are  completely  defeated  and  Japan  Is  In  « 
stite  where  her  philosophy  of  conquest  la 
rrndicated  for  nil  time. 

The  cltliens  of  America  have  a  right  to 
ask  and  be  told  the  uuth  regarding  the 
danger  thtr  ur  security  to  luch  an 

extent  that  ry  military  training  is 

nerossAry.  If  we  are  to  militarise  our  11- 
year 'Olds  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  per  year  for 
an  Indeflnlte  period,  it  is  our  right  to  know 
Just  who  our  dreaded  enemy  might  be.  Is  It 
Orent  Britain  or  Rnsain  or  China?  Those 
great  nations  were  vctive  allies  in  dr* 

Btroying  German  II  .  Italian  fascism,  and 

the  Imperialism  of  Japan,  and  the  facts  as 
we  know  them  Indicate  that  they  are  as 
anxious  as  we  in  America  to  settle  differ- 

rnces  t^  '  "    •  nrlse,  tl' '  ■  ^ — ';'  mean*. 

Where  i  be  for;  •   wotild 

hn^ 

t 
been   (  i:    the   conflict   that    Is 

just  ovi. V  us  the  absolute  neces- 
sity oX  a  future  of  peace  if  oui  civil ixntlou  Is 


to  continue.    To  this  we  all  agree  whether  or 
not  we  can  see  eye  to  eye  on  the  wisdom  of 
compulsory  military   training   as   a   national 
peacetime  need.     If  It  is  a  true  and  Intelli- 
gent  analysis   of   present-day    weapons   de- 
velopment, to  expect  that  any  possible  future 
war   would   be   fought   with   rocket   bombs, 
atomic    missiles    of    destruction    and    other 
highly  technical   air  and   sea  weap>ons,   and 
that  any  possible  attacks  would  be  so  timed 
as  to   cause   widespread   destruction   before 
the  attacked  nation  could  organize  its  equally 
devastating  weapons;   then  we  question  the 
effective  value  of  a  force  of  soldiers  and  civil- 
ian reserve  with  only  a  slight  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  that  would  arise  in  an  era 
of  technological  warfare  of  such  magnitude. 
The  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists is  deeply  interested  and  sincerely  con- 
cerned  with  the  causes  and  prevention  of 
wars,  believing  that  the  beginning  cf  wars  of 
aggression  can  bs  traced  to  the  poverty,  inse- 
curity, and  desperation  of  the  people,  result- 
ing in  their  readiness  to  accept  the  destruc- 
tive    leadership     of     warmongers.     Hitler's 
leadership  over  the  German  people  was  suc- 
cessfully  attained    because   of   mass   unem- 
ployment and  starvation  which  destroyed  the 
thinking  of  the  people  to  a  point  where  they  ' 
readily  followed   his  organized   plan   of   de- 
struction, and  bis  ruthless  program  of  an- 
nihilation of  Jews  and  others,  finally  result- 
ing In  the  humiliating  defeat  of  the  German 
Nation,   notwithstanding   the   fact    that    the 
numerical   strength    of    Hitler's    conscripted 
army   was   enormous.    Had   there   been    no 
mass   unemployment   and   hunger   In  Italy, 
Mussolini,   with   his  distorted   Ideas   of   na- 
tional superiority,  wotold  not  have  been  suc- 
cessful in   his  program   to  become  dictator. 
These  are  two  present-day  examples  of  t*ie 
effect  of  large-scale  insecurity  upon  nations. 
We  contend  that  America  should  profit  by 
the  lessons  which  we  have  learned  from  the 
tragic  mistakes  of  these  nations  and  provide 
the  necessary  machinery  so  that  this  situa- 
tion will  not  occur  in  our  own  country.     In- 
stead of  considering  the  passage  of  laws  to 
conscript  our  Nation's  youth  by  compulsion 
In  time  of  peace,  we  maintain  that  Congress 
should  be  giving  more  attention  to  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  which  would  provide  full 
employment,  higher  standards  of  education, 
better  standards  of  living  for  our  peop'e,  and 
the  development  of  an  adequate  and  highly 
skilled  military  force  made  up  of  those  who 
voluntarily  wish  to  follow  a  military  career. 
President  Truman  says  that  the  objective 
Is  not  to  train  professional  soldiers,  but  to 
train  citizens.     If  the  training  Is  not  to  get 
competent  soldiers,  then,  we  ask.  why   are 
they  to  be  trained? 

We    contend    that    the    churches,    homes, 
schools,  and  colleges  of  America  are  proper 
sources  of  good  citizenship  development,  and 
we  seriously  believe  that  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  would  have  the  opposite  eflect 
upon  many  who  would  view  peacetime  train- 
ing  as   a   sentence   that   they   must  serve, 
against  their  will  and  Judgment, 

Certainly  good  cltisenshlp  lu  a  democracy 
does  not  depend  on  mllltsry  training,  and 
can  best  be  gained  through  clvUlan  chan- 
nels. 

Our  aeaoelatlon  together  with  other  re- 
ipcttslble  unions,  have  fully  endoreed  the 
Federal  apprenticeship  tnUnUafl  program  and 
have  cooperated  in  the  devstopment  of  joint 
labor-manoifi 

tees   in   mar.  i  ^ 

means,  thousands  of  Atn«rlcKs  yuung  men 
are  being  systematically  trained  for  skillrd 
trades,  that  will  certainly  be  of  great  value 
In   the  days  of   technolufcical   advancement 
ahead.    This  Is  the  kind  of  training  we  need 
to  keep  America  strong,  and  those  who  enter 
KMch  trainUiR  should  be  assured  that  their 
will   not   be   i  ted   by   military 

r.R.    In  this  ci :     '        1).  we  would  like 
t  out  that  the  members  of  our  as- 

L«......  .;  built  the  famous  B-20  bombers  In 

the  past  war.  and  we  know  ibt  tremendous 


amount  of  time  and  skill  required  to  per- 
fect such  equipment.  Tlie  press  has  carried, 
within  the  past  few  days,  the  story  of  the 
new  28-cylinder  Major  airplane  motor.  This 
engine,  only  now  going  into  production,  was 
In  the  blueprint  stage  long  before  we  en- 
tered the  war  and  like  all  other  airplane  en- 
gines has  taken  years  of  work  from  design 
to  production.  Instead  of  a  massive  mili- 
tary force  In  peacetime,  we  sincerely  recom- 
mend that  more  attention  be  given  to  the 
encouragement  of  young  men  to  become  ap- 
prentices and  Junior  engineers  to  the  skilled 
trades  in  modern  industry. 

The  American  people  know  that  better 
educational  programs  in  our  schools  will  best 
serve  the  Interest  of  the  Nation  and  Its  fu- 
ture security. 

The  National  Opinion  Research  Center  of 
the  University  of  Denver — whose  noncom- 
mercial Nation  wide  polls  are  considered  by 
many  social  scientists  to  be  more  accurate 
than  Gallup — reported  on  June  23,  1945,  the 
result  of  a  Nation-wide  poll  on  the  subject 
of  conscription  legislation.  Question:  "If 
this  Government  had  $2,000,000,000  a  year  to 
spend,  would  you  rather  have  it  spent  on  a 
program  of  t>etter  regular  education  in  the 
schools,  or  on  a  program  of  comptilsory  mili- 
tary training  In  the  Army  or  Navy?" 

Percent 

Regular  education. _» 56 

Compulsory   military   training 25 

Neither   or   both 11 

Undecided 8 

On  November  3.  1945,  the  Denver  organ- 
ization reported  a  poll.  All  were  afked:  "If 
the  United  States  had  to  do  one  of  these  two 
things  after  the  war,  which  one  do  you  think 
would  give  us  the  cest  chance  of  helping  to 
keep  peace  In  the  world?" 

Percent 

1.  By  trying  to  build  a  bigger  army  than 

any  other   country? 31 

2,  By  trying  to  get  the  world  organiza- 

tion to  build  a  police  force  that 
would  be  bigger  than  the  army  of 
any  country  In  the  world.  Includ- 
ing the  United  States? 56 

Neither , 2 

Undecided _ 11 

If  the  war  has  taught  us  anything,  it  is 
that  it  wasn't  lack  of  military  training  that 
caused  our  dlfflcultlex  when  we  were  at- 
tacked, but  lack  of  general  and  technical 
education,  lack  of  public  health,  lack  of 
facilities.  Installations,  munitions,  shlp», 
planes,  and  supplies.  Military  training  In 
peacetime  by  compulsion  will  not  cure  these 
shortcomings. 

A  strong  bulwark  of  our  democratic  her- 
itage will  not  be  produced  by  military  con- 
scription, but  by  widely  extended  education: 
proper  medical  examinations  and  corrective 
physical  programs  made  available  at  reason- 
able cost  to  all  people;  healthful  housing  and 
full  employment.  By  these  means  we  shall 
prepare  the  way  for  a  healthy  atd  properly 
equipped  America  ready  for  any  eventuality. 

We  can  see  nothing  sound  In  the 
that  military  life  in  luelf  can  be  ct 
the  brst  method  of  Improving  the  health  of 
our  Nation,  for  one  of  the  baste  requiremente 
upon  entering  the  armed  oervleee  hoe  always 
been  sound  health  befr  i  tlcm. 

We  sharply  dlsagroe  \^  >   testimony  of 

Mr,  William  u  Knudaen,  who  recently  ap- 
peared before  your  committee  and  vpoke  lu 
favor  of  peacetime  military  tralMng.  It  is 
certain  '  '!iat  a  yMtf  off 

military  ii  will  "wak» 

them  more  democratic,"  "they  will  learn  each 
other's  ways,  they  will  be  more  '>"'<>  x\c,"  t» 
a  prediction  entirely  without  i  n.    tn 

All  the  years  of  our  history  cf  devouua  to  tb* 
principles  of  democracy  and  fair  ploy.  W 
have  never  before  had  to  force  our  lA-year- 
olds  Into  military  campe  itx  ord^r  to  "make 
them  mure  democntle." 
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We  quMticn  whether  thla  leader  of  Indus- 
try whote  contribution  to  democratic  to- 
ciety  la  r««pected.  but  who.  according  to  his 
testimony,  caroe  to  free  America  1  year 
before  he  would  have  b«cn  inducted  Ui  the 
army  of  his  native  country.  c*n  be  accepted 
as  ttn  BUthority  on  whether  or  not  peRCcllme 
Oompul»<iry  military  tralnlnK  Is  r  bulkier  of 
patrloliMu  Hiul  <lcm(Ki  '  <•  challenge  the 

UapUcatlon    mat    pnu  lind    love    fur 

llwunrranr  is  weak  in  our  land,  or  would  be 
at(«ntthene<l  by  compulsory  military  ualn- 
Ing. 

The  International  Aaaoclatton  of  Machln- 
Uta  U  oppotvd  to  compulsory  mllltury  train- 
ing for  the  reasons  auwd  and  also  because 
we  have  seen  many  evidences  where  deferred 
American  workers  needed  durlnc  the  war  were 
KUddenly  drafted  and  their  delermenta  can- 
celed because  of  their  registered  opposition 
to  Injustices  imposed  by  their  employers,  We 
ran  see  nothing  In  the  present  propi^asls  for 
peacetime  military  conscript  Inn  to  assure  la- 
bor that  thMr  indiutry-domluttlcd  pressure 
practices  V  be  continued   In  time  of 

penre    If   >         :  j'tton   U  to  be  a   national 
pt>i 

I'.v  ..i^  ..t  Tiuman'a  meaaagf  to  Cnngreas,  la 
which  he  iTorinimrndcd  compulm»ry  training, 
ctMtfly  «et»  forth  the  objective  when  he  sayn, 
'■Some  wouUt  be  trnincd  for  combflt,  othera 
winilrt   br  whivtrver   war  service 

they  are  ^i  tl  inentnllv  quallfted  to 

perfume  ■       In    ovi  i  u.    thla 

wovUd  mtan  nolli-  y  Uirec» 

tlon  of  labor,  lu  addituui  to  control  over  the 
nghting  forceo  tSuch  a  plan  is  against  thr 
Ideals  of  our  democratic  freedom,  and  In  the 
light  of  the  splendid  recitfd  ot  American  labor 
in  the  past  war  we  sharply  disagree  that  leg- 
UrinUon  ihovild  be  e^^acted  suppi^ttuv 
prefnan.  whtvb  would  de<ti«My  the  vv 
opp\>rtunuy  to  exricinc  their  frvedom  of  oc- 
cupattutval  choice 

In  closing,  1  mjuld  like  to  say  that  we  be» 
Ueve  the  bills  preeently  beU\g  considered  by 
your  ci4J\mutee  which  deal  with  the  conacrip. 
tlon  ot  our  youth  tn  peacetime  should.  In  all 
talmeaa  to  thoee  who  sacrtftcvd  si^  much  ou 
the  fighting  fruntn.  be  held  in  abey*nc«>  m 
leMt  until  they  are  back  on  their  own  soil. 
thus  permitting  them  to  have  a  voice  in  those 
m«M\treei  that  if  enacted  into  law  will  seri- 
ously affect  the  ltv<«  of  all  American  veterans 
children. 
10.  1945. 


Need    tor    Expanv  on   ot    ChO'siki  s    He,\  tS 
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EXTTNSION'   '   !■•   F.FMAT-^KS 

HON.  ROBHRT  F.  WAGNER 

:n    r;:F  .-fnate  of  tkf  lx:iti'  .-:.\>^ 
Soft."-,       December  2 '>     .■-   ■• -.:i,-  :  •■    :•/ 

M.-  W.MiNEr:  M;  I'rr>;i;.n' .  I  ask 
u::.in  I'ni;;  ■  r/::-':'."  'm  iM\r  p!-;::-;'d  in 
t\.  -Apr-  :•  '-''X  of  1  he  K'j  0"d  a  -T<i  '^snent 
b\  ■.:■■  Oecrgia  rur..:-iv'a.t h  coi. :■  r-mce 
sh(v.^  .y<  the  need  U^v  'x:Mnc-:n.'  ;n(1  im- 
proving Georgia's  h    i  •-  ~:  r:  ■    . 

Similar  studies  c:  .-..'r  Si  .-••s  show 
that  every  State  in  the  Union  is  in  need 
of  some  expansion  and  Lmprov-mrn-,  in 
Its  health  services, 

T;:-'  '  :..i.v:^'  i:\  if  'i'"  Er:.'',it:on  and 
I,:b'  r  C  ;n:^:  ■:■-  ^i:"i  I  !■-(>•  iii: L^cdwcfd 
a  ci;i— -ri.  160:;~— ■>.  lu;"i  pic".  ine<  a  cf-ni- 
p;  .-nen-ive  hoaltn  pr^-^iani  C'-'sicn-d  '  ; 
i:-r:pr'V,e  h^al-h  -•  v.  i'  -  m  every  ccrn- 
.T.'p.irv  :r.  'h-  I'n;'":  States.  Repr^^- 
i>eniati\',   C:r,.:ri.;^  has  :r.' r'^duced  a  com- 


H 


;  (senta- 


panlon  bill  In  tl  • 
ti\-.     H    IJ    47::i' 

o.ii  o.ii  pio'.idos  for  a  four-point 
health  program ; 

First.  ExistlnR  Federal  grants  to  the 
States  for  public-health  service  are 
broad.  ;  <  ;  nd  Increased  to  speed  up  the 
proKK      .  I  ;>  "M  li':      1     ilth  services. 

S'cuiui  i:\:  ;.i.:  l-'"{i  ',il  grants  tothe 
Statesfo:  Ml  ■  .::.i  rl  child-health  and 
welfare  ■  .  s  art-  broadened  and 
5trength(  i 

Third.  Health  Insurance  Is  made  avail- 
able. 

Fourth.  Qrants-m-ald  are  provided 
from  soclal-lnaurance  funds  to  nonprofit 
In.Htltullons  engaging  In  medical  educa- 
tion or  research, 

;  no  objection,  the  state- 

iii>  Lii  .u<red  to  bo  printed  In  the 

Rsci  t       I    ioUown: 

la  OiEoaau  Only  Hait  Wat  to  Hialtii? 

Thl.H  la  trM  ■  !io-henUh  nurses 

and  heulth  ornert.     Ocorula 

needs  tv^  uMuy  as  Uk  prestuu  he.tlth 

program   ;  ^   It  needs  three  times  lyn 

muny  putjllc  sanilarluiin.    Hoapltnl  i 
are  even  further  below  pwr  compiin  a    ...a 
the  Nation  km  n  whole. 

WM.\T   rr    MKANS 

rompnre  Oeorgltv's  vital  stnilstlca  recoid 
with  ihe  Nation's  Xo  at«e  what  thlm  means  lu 
WASted      humjxn      n  1 

death     The  u\ble  h'  i 

for  I  WO      1  Rates  are  per  HW«O0O  p<>pulaliou 
except  where  nuttd.) 
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'  l>r  l.uxHixr  hirttes. 

KVRAL   Ha^LTH    tS  THt  KCT 

Georgia's  health  problem  Is  lariifly  »  P»^>h- 
lem  of  medical  care  and  facilities  for  Its 
predominantly  run»l  population.  There  arc 
not  ejpough  doctors,  nurses,  hesJtl)  oflteers. 
and  hospitals  in  the  rural  ar«M. 

Por  instance,  although  the  population  of 
the  State  Is  65.6  percent  rural  (in  1940)  most 
of  the  doctors  and  dentists  and  hoep»t«l 
facilities  are  concentrated  In  city  areas.  A 
report  of  the  health  panel  of  the  Stale  tgrl- 
•ural  and  industrial  development  board 
that  what  medical  facilitii?s  we  have 
are  l>Rdly  distributed  In  relation  to  pop- 
ulation. 

Doctors  and  dentists:  Georgia  has  1  doc- 
tor for  every  2.000  people.  That  is  accepted 
by  health  experts  as  an  adecjuate  ratio. 
However.  1  doctor  for  every  l.COO  to  1,500 
people  is  considered  a  bett«r  standard.  And 
although  we  have  an  adequate  numl>er  of 
doctors,  they  are  not  spread  over  the  State 
in  the  right  proportion  to  take  care  of  our 
rural  populatiou.  Only  20  coimties  have 
the  adequate  ratio  of  1  doctor  for  every  2.000 
people.  In  75  counties  1  doctor  has  to  care 
for  3.000  or  more  people.  In  61  counties  1 
doctor  has  to  serve  from  2.000  to  3  000  peo- 
ple. Two  counties  have  no  doctor  at  all. 
The  problem  of  dental  care  is  much  the 
same  Forty-five  percent  of  the  dentists  of 
the'State   are   concentrated   in   the   Atlanta 

Hospitals:  Georgia  does  not  have  enough 
hospitals.    The  State's  hospital  facilities  add 
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up  to  an  average  of  1.4  bed*  for  every  1. 000 
people.  Thelnational  average  is  0  beds  per 
1.000.  What  hospital  foclllttea  we  have  are 
badly  distributed.  Half  of  the  hospital  beds 
of  the  State  lue  concentrated  in  the  Atlanta 
urea,  where  there  Is  only  34  percent  of  the 
poptilatlon.  Only  6  counties  have  5  or  more 
beds  per  l.OOf)  populatloit.  Eighty-five  coun- 
ties have  noj  general  hospital  beds  at  all. 

Personnel:!  The  health  panel  report  anya 
Georgia's  pre  «nt  expenditure  of  80  cenu  per 
capita  (made  up  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
funds)  prov  dea  only  hnlf  the  number  of 
public  healtq  nurses  and  health  offlcers  and 
only  one-thlfd  of  the  number  of  sonltariuns 
needed  for  aa  effective  health  program.  One 
nurse  for  eT<  rf  S.OOO  people  la  called  an  ade- 
quate mlnln  um.  1  for  every  3,500  the  Ideal 
ratio.  Qeorg  a  has  only  1  public  health  nurse 
for  every  lO.Q  K)  people.  One  health  officer  fur 
every  80,000  people  li  considered  udequnte, 
Georgia  has  I  for  every  68,000  people.  One 
sanitarian  far  every  80.000  people  la  consid- 
ered the  mliiimum  ratio.  Georgia  has  1  for 
every  OO.uoO  boople. 

I      TMt  AN  awn  T 
The  healiq  panel  report  eaya  '  >  vltel 

wtiuUMm  »ht)w   (hut  diseaaea  >^  ,tn   b« 

contj-olled    l^y    immunlautlon— such    ai    ty- 
pliold    and  I  dlphtherlR--"Bre    nipUlly     ap- 
proaching  tre   Irredticlble   mhumum,"    bvit 
that  dlaeaaei  not  controllable  by  immunlan- 
tlon  have  ra)t  derrensed  nt   anything  like  a 
'blefate     The  reaetm.  snyn  thr  pnnel, 
iiten]  the  graveet  problem     •     •     • 
faoinK  Oforilw  m  the  rteld  nt  health     lack  of 
physloUns  %n<\  medical  fncllltlrs,     •     •     •'* 
The  only  4ni«wer  wrnw  to  be  more  doctors 
and  flenlistp,  more  hospitals,  mor-  ■•"'■•mc- 
henlth  servifea  for  Ge<irgla'»  rural  p  i». 

Statistics  sljow  that  the  death  rair  ua  \\\\*i 
dleeaaea  Is  higher  li\  rural  areas  than  in  urban 
at«es,  Kuril  people  arr  ill  more  often  and 
for  longer  aerlods  nf  time  than  city  people. 
The  select  lire -arrvlc*  rejection  was  higher 
amoitg  fartii  youth  than  any  other  ivcupa- 
ttonal  groiB).  Obviovialy,  our  rural  htHllU 
profram  uefds  considerable  expenalon. 
rworotALs 
The  heaoLh  paiiel  report  eeta  out  a  de- 
tailed plaiJ  for  expandUAf  and  improving 
Georgia's  lealth  aervlcta.  It  propoMa  « 
Sute-wide  Wofram  to  atutn  by  long-r«tMi« 

planning  U  e  toUovrInc  goals: 

Three  be<  s  per  1,000  persons  for  acute  gen- 
eral hoapiv  1  facilities. 

A  leuera  hospital  withm  35  miles  of  every 
patient. 

Acute  ge  teral  hospital  to  be  of  not  leea 
than  lOO-bitd  slae. 

Materniti  shelter  and  emergency  facilities 
m  each  coi  Dty. 

A  well*d  veloped  medical  center  at  each 
of  the  Stat  t's  two  medical  s^chools. 

Modern  c  ut-patient  health  center  facilities. 
Including  <  ental,  lu  all  towns  of  more  than 
500  popula  Ion. 

Tuberctil  )Bl8  hospitals,  in  each  of  the  nine 
health  areas  into  which  the  State  would  be 
divided,  eo^h  large  enough  to  furru&h  two 
beds  per  amnual  tuberculosis  deatli. 

Why  Stajte-wide?  The  alternative  to  an 
integrated  i  State-wide  health  and  hospital 
program  is]  for  each  county  or  municipality 
to  establisl}  its  ova  facilities.  On  this  t>as:s, 
90  of  Georgia's  159  counties  would  have  to 
spend  more  than  10  p>ercent  of  their  local 
revenue  to,  pay  for  one  public  health  nurse. 
If  each  ca|inty  had  to  operate  a  separate 
hospital  foi'  its  citizens  only  the  hard  face 
is  that  oi|ly  16  counties  in  Georgia  have 
population^  large  enough  to  justify  a  100- 
bed  hospital.  Since  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  hospitals  of  less  than  75-bed  size  can- 
not providt  the  best  cf  medical  care  and  at 
the  same  time  be  operated  economically,  the 
sparsely  s^tled  rural  areas  would  still  suffer 
from  instmlclent  facilities. 

Low  cos!  care:  Any  program  designed  to 
raise  the  standards  of  Georgia  health  must 
reach  all  dtlz?ns.  Low  cost  or  free  medical 
care  must  pe  provided  for  part  of  the  popu- 
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latloii  This  la  made  obvious  when  we  con- 
sider that  30  percent  of  the  people  of  Georgia 
have  Incomes  under  11.000  a  year,  and  53 
percent  live  oii  incomes  rungli:g  from  $1,000 
to  12.000.  In  these  facts  lies  the  proof  that 
poverty  and  i>oor  health  go  har  d  lu  hand. 

HOW  TO  DO  ITf 

Such  a  full  program  of  health  education 
and  medical  care  as  Georgia  needs  obviously 
coits  money.  Yet  the  waste  of  human  re- 
sources caused  by  dlaeaae  In  even  more 
costly.  The  need  for  a  prognvm  cannot  be 
dented.  Rural  people  themselves  certainty 
realise  this  nerd  and  want  something  done 
Hbout  It.  A  recent  bulletin  o'  the  United 
States  Depnriment  of  Agrlcult  ire  said  sur- 
veys reveal  that  more  than  1  nir-flfths  of 
farmcru  mterviewrd  fnvor  an  Inciease  In  pub- 
Uc-henlth  clinics  for  rural  areas 

Okorcia  Rural  Hsalth  CoNriRiNci, 
^radrrriy  of  Medicine,  A  lanta,  Oa. 

^'  "  ■      i"  ,    '  ■■    k ing  oi-g"'  '>•: 

All.'  Georgia  n; 

AnitiKitit  ttrr    1  >r    lleuiglt, 

bouthern    <  .   ;    Hun  ni    Welfare; 

Georgia  Conlrrence  on  Social  Welfare; 
Georgia  Cou^rru  of  Parents  and  Teachers: 


Oeorgla   ConKie.«s 
Trachers;  c: 
en;  Grorei 
gta  Ed'  \ 

at  Ion  ; 

Women*  Cl\ii>      i 
tlon  Council;  (■ 
ers;  Georgia  M 
(CIO)     ( 


of   Colored    Parenta   and 

r    :   "•     r  f-    irch  Worn- 

lien;  Oeor- 

kiia  Peder- 

I      <  I  at  Ion    of 

c  Demons!  ra- 

;  VV,  ir>i'n  Vot- 


gla  T\i>  14  Asioclatlnn:  Nvttunal  Foun- 

dation lv>l  i  '  >p« 

ter;    Studi'  *  n'a 

Chrlsitan   Irn  Union;  Voung  Wont- 

en's  ChrlKtlun   .\-. .  .  ...tlon:   Yoiith  Division, 

Oeorgla  Cltisens  Council. 
SXTTKMtta  13,   1M«, 
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-15  ilcoislatitc  day 
tobfr  29  ,  194S 


Mr.  LANOER.  Mr.  Prcsiient.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Appondi':  of  the  Rjcoiir«  an  article 
headed  "Mallon  derides  Br;tlsh  loan." 
written  by  F»nul  Mallon  and  published  in 
the  Fargo  *N.  Dak.  •  Foriun  cf  December 
12,  1945. 

There  boine  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mallon  Dssiosa  BamsH  Loan 
(By  Paul  Mallon) 

Washington. — A  iew  of  the  brwest  admin- 
istration Congressmen  said  God  loves  every- 
one and  the  British  loan  agreement  Is  a  good 
one  Immed.ately  after  It  was  ai  nounced. 

The  suspicious  or  knowing  Congressmen 
roundly  denounced  it. 

But  the  bulk  ducked  and  ran  when  they 
saw  newsmen  coming  to  seec  comment. 
These  detected  a  high  aroma  of  anpopularity 
about  the  whole  affair  waited  In  the  first  puff 
of  the  news  from  the  State  Department. 
They  did  not  know  much  of  ts  vast  un- 
fathomable ramlflcations. 

What  they  knew,  they  did  not  like.  And 
the  deeper  they  went  Into  it,  the  less  they 
liked  it.  It  was  so  bad  few  wanted  to  be 
connected  with  It  one  way  or  enother. 


Indeed  its  sponsors.  In  the  sacred  halls  of 
the  Department,  were  not  eager  to  champion 
the  success  of  their  negotiations  In  Congress. 
They  rather  made  plain  they  would  welcome 
a  delay  at  least  until  Parliament  has  acted 
on  the  Bretton  Woods  agr>  •    and  would 

not  preas  for  approval  un I.  the  Christ- 

mas holidays. 

If  Britain  turns  down  Bretton  Woods,  our 
sensationally  modest  official  enthusiasm  for 
this  thing  win  be  revised  downward. 

The  ftrst  superficial  examination  of  the 
proposition  by  the  Congreeamen  was  enough 
for  most. 

We  are  '  '  far  mor*  than  her 

whole  caih  .  id  War  debt.    The 

amount  to  be  advanced  Is  $3,750,000,000 
while  the  old  war  debt  still  owed  Is  ea.SSl,- 
000,OCO,  leas  than  two-thirds  as  mmh. 

The  only  way  we  can  raise  this  money  le 
by  burrowing  from  our  people.  The  Intereet 
charge  to  us  is  not  less  than  2\  percent. 
The  loan  to  the  British  carries  only  9  percent. 
But  we  must  pay  our  people  Interest  from 
the  date  of  the  loan. 

For  the  Brltlrh,  Interest  will  not  start  until 
ft  years,  at  '  — '  -  ■  "■'•  ••  ■>-"Mty  said.  Actu- 
ally her  II,  I  not  start  until 
A  years  alter  Ueccniuri  :ji.  itt44 — more  tliau 
0  years  hence. 

The  British  permanent  under  chanrrlor 
nf  exchequer,  Bir  Bdmond  Bridges,  succeeded 
In  slippti\f  the  extra  year  in  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. 

Britain  ran  us*  thu  money  any  way  fhe 
chotsfs.  The  publicity  put  stress  upon  hrr 
likelihood  of  buyintt  American  products. 
This  i>  '<»e  nmoitg  many  sperl- 

lied.  so  luoad  a*  to  permit 

her  to  spentl  the  suma  through  her  treasury 
any  wav  she  wishes. 

Sim  uncement  was  rnnde  by 

Mr.  Aiinf  iv.  l.iii.iuuent  that  ■'  ^-')>-f  he 
waa  gvung  ahead  with  the   ^  ^vf 

Britain.    To  bviy  coal  mine*,   v; 
other  bvtslneaeee,  he  will  istvie  b 
people,  but  not  delayed  action 
one  can  |l\*e  offhand  the  c\^st 
eoctaltaatlon  but  It  wUl  be  cerUlnty  tilto.- 
000.000  added  to  British  exchequer  ubliga- 
tlona. 

The  use  of  our  money  to  protect  the  Brit- 
ish nn.-\nclal  position  permlU  the  socialist 
ex  i~    'erwlie    that    added    debt 

e*  :ted.  Judging  from  the  otlt- 

riiU     Bntikl)    »i«t«PM&tB    ot    her    ttnancial 

pi  m  lit 

But  on  our  loan,  vte  get  nothing  tor  S 
year*  (what  will  happen  In  thU  atomic  age 
by  then?)  while  Brluin  can  draw  the  money 
as  she  wants  It 

This  is.  strangely  enough,  the  best  featvire 
of  tlie  deal.  It  get*  woree  from  here  on. 
The  lend-leait  deal  U  almost  unbelievable. 

Britain  owes  xu  atwut  tS8. 000. 000 ,000  under 
what  Mr.  Roosevelt  deceptively  called  lend- 
lease. 

Now  It  Is  officially  said  this  money  and 
goods  vrere  neither  loaned  nor  leaded.  Mr. 
Rooseve't  had  a  provlslcu  for  repayment  In 
kind,  so  we  could  at  least  get  seme  of  our 
equipment  back  for  \ise  or  scrap.  That  Is 
forpotten  In  the  current  arrangement. 

Britain  gets  the  title  to  everything  we 
have  given  her  for  what  the  agreement  calls 
a  payment  of  »50.000.000  to  »700,000,000. 

This  is  not  a  "pavment."  We  merely  add  It 
on  to  the  loan  which  Is  to  start  becoming  a 
loan  6  years  after  the  money  Is  paid.  Ac- 
tually Britain  pays  nothing  unless  or  until 
she  pays  the  new  loan  56  years  hence.  In 
short  we  throw  away  $25,000,000,000  of 
debt  for  a  new  debt  of  ""$50,000,000  to  $700.- 
000.000"  to  begin  in  6  years. 

What  do  we  get?  We  get  promises.  Noth- 
ing definite  about  anything.  No  time  limit 
or  signed  specific  plan  of  immediate  action. 
We  get  a  hope  of  negotiating  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  various  gjijplng  arrangements 
by  which  Britain  has  maintained  her  trade — 
Empire  preferences,  antidollar  pools,  sterling 
blocs,  and  cartels. 


They  do  not  promise  to  abandoa  all  theae 
Immediately  or  at  any  time.  They  promlae 
to  negotiate  about  ab.tndonlng  them,  wnlch, 
of  course,  means  nothing.  Whether  they  do 
obandon  theae  practices  or  not  is  left  to 
future  negotiation — and  a  world  trade  con- 
ference next  year. 

Note    well    Mr.  Truman's    careful    word*  ^ 
about   the  credit   "making  it  possible"  for 
the  United  Kingdom  to  expand  multilateral 

trade;  and  Mr.  Vlneon's  claln ii 

"the  likelihood"  of  a  leea  Cv  .o 

world. 

Wc  got  "poeelbllltlea"  and  "liloellhood*": 
and  they  got  the  $25,000,000,000  we  have  al- 
ready supplied,  plus  $a.7ftO,000,OOQ  more  at 
leas  interest  that  It  will  cost  our  Treasury  to 
raise  the  money  for  any  purpose  she  ^ ' 
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Mondav.  Di'vember  If,  1$4S 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
serting hercwitli  an  editorial  titken  from 
I '  "  ■  I  ans  or  Foitltn  Wars  ptibUcatlon. 
1       .^..  Service,  December  1M8  Issue. 

The  veterans  art  very  much  ooncernrd 
about  the  thr«i^  of  it  '  It  \s  go- 

ing to  take  iht  coopei  >  iTorts  of  alt 

■roups  to  prevrnt  the  kind  of  tnilatlon 
that  Is  now  threatenlnt  us. 

The  editorial  la  m  follows: 

TNI  TNaSAT  or  mrLATION 

The  denser  that  eoet-of-llvlnf  Mms  will 
Room  upward  to  calamitous  leveiarta  today's 
ntoRt  serums  threat  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation's  iTturntng  veteratM.  Unless  positive, 
cooperative  action  la  taken  to  vrard  off  In- 
natlon.  the  returning  veteran  la  destined  to 
be  the  Nc^.  1  victim  of  cv>ndltlon«  that  will 
deetroy  his  faith  In  America— and  hu  every 
chance  to  build  anew  for  the  future. 

Following  World  War  I  In  1917  everybody 
exi^ectrd  living  coats  would  dn^p,  Oovern- 
V  trols  against  inflation  were  promptly 

1k(u  u;titKl.  For  a  few  montha  following 
World  War  I.  living  coau  actually  did  saf 
but  there  soon  followed  a  scramble  for  raw 
materials  and  goods  that  aent  prices  up 
fSvSter  than  during  the  war. 

The  records  show  that  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  Increase  In  living  cosu  during  the 
World  War  I  era.  took  place  between  March 
1919  and  June  leao.  Then  the  American 
people  reached  the  point  where  they  could 
no  longer  buy  the  things  that  they  needed 
at  prevailing  prices.  Deflation  swept  the 
country  nearly  overnight.  Factory  pay  rolls 
shrank  44  percent.  Employment  fell  off  more 
than  five  million.  Business  profits  tiu'ned 
to  losses.  Between  1919  and  1921,  farmers' 
Incomes  dropped  more  than  60  percent.  In 
the  next  5  years  more  than  450.000  lost  their 
farms. 

We  have  been  told  that  produdtlon  Is  ths 
only  effective  antidote  against  both  Infla- 
tion and  deflation.  This  means  there  la  only 
one  way  to  prevent  economic  chaos..  When 
goods  and  commodities  are  scarce,  the  p>eople 
who  have  money  to  spend  will  readily  pay 
more  for  the  things  they  want  to  buy.  Thus 
they  will  give  the  green  light  to  splrallng 
prices.  However,  when  people  can  easily 
purchase  the  commodities  they  need,  the 
tendency  to  demand  the  most  that  they  can 
get  for  their  money  will  keep  prices  in  reach 
of  all. 

As  long  as  the  consumer  has  the  necessary 
purchasing  power  the  wheels'uX  mdu^i^iry  vdl 
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keep  turning,  our  farmers  will  find  a  market 
for  their  products  and  returning  veterans 
will  find   profitable   employment. 

The  temptation  to  cut  loose  from  the 
shackles  of  Government  controls  is  sweet  but 
let's  not  make  the  same  mistake  we  did  after 
the  First  World  Wai-.  There  must  be  no 
complete  relaxation  of  Government  controls 
until  the  danger  of  inflation  is  over — and 
when  all  the  men  who  are  due  to  leave  the 
armed  forces  will  have  the  chance  to  speed 
tiieir  readjusiment  to  civilian  life  as  quickly 

as  possible. 

.  without  question,  America  is  faced  with  a 
situation  which  demands  nearly  perfect 
teamwork  between  Government,  business,  la- 
-bor,  farmers,  and  till  other  elements  of  our 
national  life. 

If  we  Invite  a  repetition  of  the  tragic  con- 
sequences of  the  early  twenties,  then  the 
men  who  won  the  victory  over  the  Axis  Pow- 
ers will  have  every  right  to  question  the  grati- 
tude of  the  American  people. 


'rot. 
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Mundau,  D.^itmbcr  17.  1945 

Mrs.  r^OU:-R-^  ^f  M,'  -..a.,  'msetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  k  r>  i  -^N-nd  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recokd  I  :n":ude  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Eva.;,  n  Walsh  McLean 
and  also  a  letter  written  by  Dr.  Car- 
ruthers.  a  former  Navy  chaplain,  to  the 
Times-Herald: 

MRS      %:  :  >  ^^     rw       '^  -TS    jap    as    COtniT- MARTIAL 
V.ITNESS 

The  foUowtng  telegram  was  sent  last  night 
to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Forrestal  by  Mrs. 
Evalyn   Wfl'sh  McLean; 

"Dt-«?  \'.v.  Secrftart-  When  I  first  read 
anu  h'  i  ".^e  rumors  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment was  going  to  call  a  Japanese  captain 
of  s  submarine  to  testify  against  one  of  our 
own  American  boys,  I  simply  did  not  believe 
It. 

"When  I  read  the  paper  this  evening  I  was 
shocked  and  horrified  to  think  that  you.  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  anybody  con- 
nected with  ycu  In  your  office,  would  allow 
such  a  farce  and  travesty  to  be  perpetrated 
ai^atnst  our  American  democracy. 

"Knowing  what  these  wretched  perverts 
have  done  to  our  people  and  to  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world  who  they  have  hcd  in 
t.helr  power,  knowing  full  well  that  their 
oath  and  their  word  of  honor  is  less  than  a 
wrap  of  paper— yet  men  like  you  still  have 
faith  In  their  word  and  their  honesty  to 
allow  them  to  testify  against  one  of  our  own. 

"I  Just  hope,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  and 
the  people  under  you  who  are  responsible  for 
allowing  this  to  happen  will  never  realize 
hrw  bitterly  the  soldiers  and  sailors  feel 
about  It  tonight. 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  actions 
thnt  our  democracy  has  suffered  tip  to  date 
under  the  theorv  we  mu?t  have  Justice  for  all. 

"Remember.  Mr.  Secretr.rv  there  is  no  stich 
word  as  "Justice"  when  ;  s  fieal  with  liars, 
with  perverts,  and  with  liunum  scum  that 
is  lower  than  any  animal. 

"If  the  perverted  Jap  testified  that  our  boy 
was  wrong,  and  our  American  boy — who  I 
have  the  greatest  faith  in — said  the  Jap  was 
lying,  who  would  you  believe? 

"I  persotrally  would  believe  our  own  boy, 
but  apparently  the  Navy  is  ready  to  at  least 


give  consideration  to  the  testimony  of  a 
lying  little  Japanese  handy  nvan,  who.  thanks 
to  the  credulity  of  the  Navy,  has  been  made 
an  important  poor  fool  for  a  few  days. 

"Mr.  Secretary,  is  the  Unitetl  States  of 
America  being  asked  to  chooee  t>etween  the 
testimony  of  a  Japanese  or  the  testimony 
and  word  of  one  of  our  American  boys? 

"I  know  how  I  would  decide  this  matter. 
What  about  the  rest  of  the  United  States  of 
America? 

••EVAtTN  Walsh  McLeak." 


Cosmos  CLtJB, 
WcLshington.  D.  C,  December  15,  1945. 
Editor,  the  Times  Herald, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  surrender  instrument  which 
the  Japanese  signed  on  the  D.  S.  S.  Missouri 
occasioned  a  notable  historic  statement  by 
the  supreme  commander  of  the  Allied  forces 
in  the  Pacific  war  zone,  which  should  be  noted 
and  most  closely  studied. 

General  MacArthar  in  effect  rtated  in  one 
clear  sentence  a  point  of  view  that  all  chap- 
lains of  all  faiths  accept.  I  think  wa  may  in- 
clude scholars  of  all  religions  and  discerning 
statesmen  scientifically  versed  in  legal  his- 
tory, philosophy,  and  Jurisprudence.  Clergy- 
men, Citizens,  and  professors  with  real  un- 
derstanding and  patriotic  appreciation  con- 
firm his  view  that  the  basic  question  was 
theological  in  the  peace  settlement. 

The  Japanese  were  told  that  their  surrender 
was  not  so  much  a  military  victory  as  a  finale 
for  Japanese  theology  now  defeated  after  con- 
filct  with  an  American  theology  which  pro- 
duced a  Christian  civilization  of  law,  ethics, 
freedom,  mercy.  Justice,  and  right. 

What  he  meant  was  that  the  phrase  "God 
and  country"  which  the  veterans  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
War  I  and  II  accept  as  the  ideal  of  war  serv- 
ice cannot  be  in  any  ethical  sense  theologi- 
cally the  same  as  the  Japanese  banzai  to 
Emperor  Hirohito  because  he  is  nothing  more 
than  the  puppet  god  of  the  world,  whatever 
his  pseudo  claim  is. 

With  a  lieutenant  commander  son  in  the 
Nuvy  and  a  seaman  first  class  daughter  in 
the  WAVES.  I  am  compelled  as  a  former  chap- 
lain of  the  United  States  Navy  myself  and  as 
the  first  appointed  chief  chaplain  of  morale, 
education  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  rep- 
resenting the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  say 
that  the  MacArthur  statement  is  tt:e  most 
profound,  acceptable,  and  simple  reduction 
of  the  war  issue  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  to  be  fcund  in  one  sentence  In 
,  current  history. 

What  others  may  think  is  their  affair  In 
this  free  country.  But  I  find  myself  unable 
to  view  without  grave  national  concern  the 
highly  improper  precedent  of  admitting  the 
testimony  of  a  Japanese  enemy  alien  (?) 
into  the  court-martial  history  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  especially  becr.use  this  enemy 
allegedly  torpedoed  the  vessel  of  the  defend- 
ant in  th3  case.  My  observation  would  be 
that  such  a  course  Is  unwise,  unsuitable, 
legally  dangerous,  un-American,  and  damag- 
ing to  the  Christian  traditions. 

How  did  this  enemy  alien  Japanese  officer 
enter  this  case  over  the  protest  of  Captain 
Cady,  attorney  for  the  defense?  It  seems 
rather  incredible  that  this  could  happen 
while  a  state  of  war  still  exists  between  Japan 
and  the  Allied  Powers.  Still  more  astound- 
ing is  the  fact  that  this  Japanese  officer  ap- 
parently sank  the  vessel  of  the  defendant 
and  now  his  word  takes  on  face  both  here 
and  doubtless  in  Japan,  where  much  can  be 
made  of  it. 

As  a  sometime  chaplain  of  the  Navy,  I 
find  I  must  dissent  from  the  apparent  as- 
sumption of  the  court  that  the  oath  this 
Japanese  ofBcer  l^akes  is  in  any  comparable 
legal  sense  sacred  alongside  the  oath  of  an 


American  officer  educated  In  the  honorable 
tradition  o|  Annapolis  and  commissioned  to 
serve  God  and  country  In  line  with  his  fore- 
bears In  the  military  forces  of  the  Nation. 

As  a  privfite  citizen,  bom  in  the  bible  belt 
of  Kansas,  iind  resident  for  20  years  in  Pasa- 
dena, wherf  the  Japanese  component  of  pop- 
ulation wa|s  rather  large  during  these  20 
years,  it  WDuld  be  my  impression  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress mlghi  well  undertake  to  see  to  it  that 
this  shlntilstlcally-sworn  oath  and  testi- 
mony, Whether  It  serves  or  hinders  the  legal 
situation,  l^e  expunged  on  the  record  as  in- 
competent and  an  Improper  military  prec- 
edent dai|gerous  and  unbecoming  to  a 
Nation  that  respects  the  Christian  and  legal 
traditions  ^f  America. 

In  this  (JBCidedly  unique  Instance  of  what 
seems  to  nie  to  be  an  error  in  procedure.  It 
would  be  njy  feeling  that  it  is  time  for  light 
and  not  btat  to  be  turned  onto  this  ques- 
tion. With  that  In  mind  I  would  welcome 
a  research  Into  the  Army  and  Navy  archives 
which  wou^d  probably  take  some  time  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  it  would  be  wise  to 
change  th#  general  philosophy  of  military 
urlsprudenfe.  So  far  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  precedent  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
archives  that  in  the  slightest  ^egree  ap- 
proach thfc  instance  Identically.  Research 
may  show  that  I  am  wrong.  With  sincere 
conviction,, 

Dr.  John  P  B.  CARRtrrHEHs, 
Fonter  Chaplain.  U  S.  S.  Oklahoma. 
0\  erseas  World  War  I.  Former 
At  lerican  Legion  Post  Chaplain. 
Pe  nnsylvania.  Member,  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  California. 


TCLXPHO]  [Z    call   nOM    CHAPLAIN    DK.    F     B. 
CARS  7THZSS   AT  THE   COSMOS    CI.T7B 

My  opposition  to  the  admissibility  to  an 
enemy  ali^n  Japanese  officer  into  a  United 
States  Na^  court  martial  rests  upon  moral 
grounds  because  I  was  a  former  chaplain  of 
the  battle!#iip  Oklahoma,  sunk  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, and  I  am  the  father  of  a  daughter  and 
son  in  th^  United  States  Navy  now.  I  do 
not  preten|l  to  be  an  authority  on  naval  law 
nor  to  criticize  the  fair-play  intent  of  the 
Navy  Department. 

As  a  graduate  of  Princeton  University. 
Princeton  ,  Seminary,  Princeton  Graduate 
School,  I  Jeei  competent  to  say  that  the 
honor  and;  truth  are  something  that  a  Japa- 
nese aiieni  officer  cannot  understand  as  a 
chaplain  Understands  those  words.  It  Is 
more  thaij  a  problem  of  semantics.  It  la 
a  problenl  of  Christian  America  versus 
Japanese  ^hintoism.  That  is  why  General 
MacA^thuil  called  the  issue  between  Japan 
and  America  a  theological  one  in  nature. 


Lo^ns  to  Foreign  Countries 


ISION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP^ESENTATIVES 

MoUday.  December  17,  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tinder  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remaifks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  article  by  Gsorge  Rothwell 
Brown  ffom  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  of  November  21.  1945: 
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LOANS  TO  rocDcif  covtmoa 
(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 
Washington.  November  21.— If  Prime  Min- 
ister Attlee's  chief  errand  In  Washington  waa 
in    connection    with    the    proposed    British 
"loan"" — rather   than   with   the   secret   of   the 

atomic  bomb,  as  many  believe — he  has  not 
aided  his  cause  In  Congress. 

Congress  may  not  have  the  last  say  with 
regard  to  splitting  the  atom,  but  when  it 
comes  to  splitting  our  Treasiiry  deficit  It 
cannot  be  ignored. 

As  pointed  out  In  this  place  some  time 
ago,  Washington  Is  Jittery  over  the  applica- 
tion of  atomio  energy  to.millt  try  purpo^ea 
Notwithstanding  the  United  N£  tlons  Organ- 
ization, th3re  are  freely  expre  sed  fears  of 
a  third  world  war. 

So  what  many  realists  In  <:!ongre88  are 
atking  is  "In  that  event  and  If  Etircpe  can- 
not prevent  another  war,  wh;,  should  we 
finance  It?" 

It  Isn't  a  foolish  o.uestlon  at  all  for  that 
Is  precisely  what  we  did  after  Wc  "Id  War  I. 

On  the  eve  of  World  War  II.  16  European 
countries  owed  to  t'^.c  United  ft;  tes  Govern- 
ment $11.433,857,402  72.  on  a  totil  indebted- 
ness of  nearly  thirteen  billions. 

All  but  little  Finland  had  defr.altcd  on  in- 
terest and  principal.  The  argumi-nt  was  that 
they  could  not  afford  to  repay  sums  which 
had  been  borrowed  from  Uncle  Sh;  lock  to  save 
them  from  conquest. 

In  1937  in  a  speech  in  the  Reuse,  Repre- 
sentative Roy  WooDHt-TFF,  of  Michigan,  a  Re- 
publican Member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  made  certain  statements  about 
these  debts  which  are  being  rec:illed  today, 
as  Europe  again  turns  to  the  United  States 
for  financial  assistance  in  fabulous  amounts. 
He  said: 

"It  was  officially  announced  recently  that 
the  British  Government  Is  to  spend  for  war 
materials  and  supplies  during  the  next  5  years 
the  enormous  stim  of  seven  and  one-half 
billion  dollars. 

"His  Majesty's  Government  now  owes  us 
the  sum  of  $5.107  000.000.  Of  this  amount 
$739,446.980  97  in  principal  and  interest  Is 
past  due. 

"Their  total  debt  to  us  constitutes  approx- 
imately two-thfrds  the  sum  they  propose  to 
spend  within  the  next  5  years  for  their  Navy 
and  other  war  equipment — and  yet  they 
would  have  us  believe  they  are  financially 
unable  to  pay  us,  their  saviors,  the  compara- 
tively modest  sum  they  formerly  agreed  to 
pay." 

Mr.  WooDRtriT  then  went  on  to  dlscxua  the 
debt  of  $4,081,227,249  which  France  then 
ov.-ed  the  United  States — and  which  Prance 
still  owes.    He  thus  referred  to  France: 

"And  what  have  they  been  doing  since  the 
day  they  declined  to  make  further  payments 
on  their  debt  to  us?  They  have  been  spend- 
ing more  and  more  each  year  preparing  for 
war.  A  small  part  of  the  money  they  are 
spending  each  year  for  this  purpose  would 
meet  their  pledged  payments  to  us,  and  we 
would  have  some  assurance  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  going  to  be  taxed  eventually 
to  discharge  this  obligation." 

Turning  then  to  Russia — which  Is  again 
seeking  an  American  loan — Mr.  WooDRtrrr 
said : 

"The  Government  of  Soviet  Russia  has 
been  recognized  officially  by  the  United 
States.  The  people  of  that  country  owe  the 
people  of  this  country  1366.688,455  88.  Pay- 
ment of  this  debt  constitutes  a  sacred  obli- 
gation upon  the  existing  (Russian)  Govern- 
ment, regardless  of  its  character." 

Germany.  In  1937,  owed  the  United  States, 
as  Mr.  WoooHUFF  pointed  out,  $1,200,000,000. 
And  Germany,  he  added,  was  rebuilding  her 
military  machine. 

How  escape  the  conclusion  that  it  was  with 
money  owed  to  the  American  people  that 
Europe  after  World  War  I  armed  for  World 
War  n? 


National  Intelligence  Authority 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  17.  1945 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  summer  a  committee  of  11  Members 
Of  Congress  made  a  study  of  conditions 
in  several  countries,  and  upon  our  return 
we  made  certain  recommendations,  one 
of  which  was  a  recommendation  that  cur 
intelligence  forces  be  combined  into  a 
superintelligence  force. 

The  State  Department  has  about  com- 
pleted its  master  plan  to  blanket  the 
world  with  a  superintelligence  system,  it 
was  disclosed  last  nigrit.  As  chairman 
of  the  group,  consisting  of  Congressmen 

WICKERSHAM.    DONDERO,    WEISS,    PEIGHAN. 

Merkow,  R.^mey,  Chelf,  Carnah.\n, 
HcR.AN,  Fulton,  and  Huber,  I  wish  to 

compliment  the  President  and  the  State 
Department  upon  their  decision  to  in- 
augurate this  plan.  I  feel  sure  I  speak 
the  sentiments  of  each  member  of  the 
group  which  composed  the  committee. 

The  United  States  has  never  had  such 
a  system  in  peacetime.  Perhaps  the  lack 
of  one  permitted  Japan  to  plot  world 
conquest  virtually  undetected  and  al- 
lowed Hitler  to  move  into  many  coun- 
tries before  he  was  checked.  Soon  after 
Pre.sident  Truman  took  office  he  took  ac- 
tion to  correct  the  situation. 

The  plan  will  definitely  strengthen  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  provide  sources  of  valuable 
information  for  the  policy  makers.  It 
will  be  presented  to  the  President  for 
final  approval  soon. 

This  plan  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
Nalional  Intelligence  Authority.  It 
would  be  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  War.  and  Navy,  with  Secretary  of 
State  Byrnes  as  chairman.  In  security 
matters  the  heads  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investication  and  the  Treasury  would 
join  those  previously  mentioned. 

In  the  past  especially  during  wartime, 
the  intelligence  units  of  the  United  States 
of  America  have  been  somewhat  dis- 
joined. Principal  aim  of  the  new  pro- 
gram is  to  coordinate  them  through  the 
State  Department.  This  would  right- 
fully provide  a  cohesive  espionage  serv- 
ice throughout  the  world. 

The  intelligence  agents  will  be  required 
to  keep  an  active  and  thorough  check  on 
everything  in  foreign  countries  from  the 
development  of  atom  energy  to  condi- 
tions of  imrest  which  might  lead  to  an- 
other war. 

The  proFKJsed  system  would  be  an  out- 
growth of  the  OfHce  of  Strategic  Services 
which  is  credited  with  giving  the  United 
States  excellent  and  worth-while  intelli- 
gence protection  during  the  war. 

It  is  expected  that  Col.  Alfred  McCor- 
mack.  an  able  director  of  Army  Intelli- 
gence, is  likely  to  hold  the  key  assign- 
ment in  the  new  system.  He  will  likely 
be  appointed  executive  secretary  to  co- 
ordinate interdepartmental  operations. 
He  would  be  supported  by  two  advisory 


groups,  one  for  InteUigence  and  the  other 
for  security.  The  latter  would  include 
FBI  and  Treasury  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  adoption  of 
our  recommendations  in  this  instance 
and  in  other  in.'Jtances  since  our  report 

was  made  proves  the  value  of  such  studies 
and-eubstantistes  our  trip  whicli  we  made 
in  the^national  interest. 


Oil,  Blood,  and  Sand 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  DE  UCY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  FtEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  17.  1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
privilege  granted  me,  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  forceful  article  by  Inge 
Kaiser,  published  in  the  December  17  is- 
sue of  the  New  Republic.  The  article  is 
a  brilliant  analysis  of  the  role  which  oil 
plays  in  the  Near  East  and  of  the  in- 
spired opposition  to  a  democratic  Jewish 
commonwealth  in  Palestine.  It  bears  out 
many  of  the  points  I  made  when  I  spoke 
on  the  House  floor  in  favor  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment in  Palestine  that  would  offer  a 
real  homeland  to  oppressed  Jewish  peo- 
ple and  rest  upon  the  sohd  support  of 
Arab  and  Jew  alike. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  include  Miss  Kaiser's  article  in  the 
Record.    It  follows: 

on..  BLOOD,  AND  SAND 

(By  Inge  K-^lser) 

(King  Ibn  Saud,  according  to  a  recent  news 
dispatch,  is  said  to  have  stated  bis  satisfac- 
tion with  American  oil  companies  and  to 
have  labeled  rumors  of  cancellation  of  con- 
cessions ao  "a  big  wind."  In  answer  to  an 
inquiry  by  the  Arabian  American  Oil  Co..  he 
repeated  his  deep  concern  about  Palestine. 
but  said  he  differentiates  between  American 
companies  and  government,  which  makes 
policy.  His  present  revenue  In  royalties  is 
estimated  at  $6,000,000  annually.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  he  has  found  during  the  last  month 
that  he  could  not  follow  through  on  his 
earlier  threat,  or  he  might  want  to  hold  that 
strategy  until  later.  We  lielleve  the  follow- 
ing considerations  are  stUl  relevant  to  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East.— I.  K.) 

In  the  eastern  section  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula  the  monotony  of  endless  sand 
dunes  is  interrupted  by  the  slim  derricks  of 
the  Arabian  American  Oil  Co.  Out  of  these 
welis  flows  oil — and  trouble.  On  the  west 
Bide  of  the  peninsula  lies  Palestine.  Here  the 
stranded  Jews  of  Europe  are  trying  to  find 
refuge  from  persecution.  No  railroad  or  pipe 
line  connects  the  two  areas.  Yet  the  request 
for  unlimited  immigration  Into  Palestine  has 
had  strange  repercussions:  Ibn  Saud.  King  of 
Saudi  Arabia,  has  threatened  that  if  this  re- 
quest is  granted  he  will  stop  the  flow  of  oil 
from  Saudl-Arablan  wells. 

Until  the  arrival  of  the  atomic  age,  the 
present  Is  an  oil  age.  In  the  words  of  Sena- 
tor O'Mahonet,  "There  is  nothing  that  men 
and  nations  wUl  not  do  to  gain  control  of 
it  I  petroleum).  They  have  been  known  to 
bribe  kings  and  potentates,  to  foment  revo- 
lutions, to  overthrow  governments.  Purely 
Individual  rights  and  interests  have  fre- 
quently been  of  very  little  moment  in  the 
struggle  for  petroleum."  On  the  other  hand, 
when  questioned  about  the  Palestine  situa- 
tion, Foreign  Secretary  Bevin  declared,  "The 
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British  will  not  bf  affect*^  by  considerations 
Of  Oil.    Thl«  18  a  human  problem." 

What  makes  up  this  human  problem?  Ac- 
cording to  the  Harrison  report  on  conditions 
in  Germany,  there  is  a  dire  need  and  a  great 
desire  on  the  part  of  Jews  to  go  to  Palestine. 
The  ort-stated  obstacle  of  animosity  between 
Arab  and  Jew  doesn't  jibe  with  recent  reports 
on  the  ease  and  friendliness  of  relations  be- 
tween these  two  groups.  The  argument  of 
Palestine's  inability  to  support  an  increasing 
population  has  been  boldly  answered  by  one 
of  the  best  reclamation  experts  of  this  coun- 
try. The  %-ast  difference  between  the  stand- 
ard of  living  In  present-day  Palestine  and 
that  of  surroimding  Arab  coimtries  affords  a 
glimpse  of  the  agrlcultvu-al  ard  Industrial 
potential. 

Yet  the  Palestine  question  Is  being  ubed 
as  a  political  Issue  In  Arab  countries.  The 
Immediate  demand  all  over  the  Western 
World  for  a  settlement  In  Palestine  has  made 
the  question  acute.  Ibn  Saud,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  hiunan  problem,  threatens  to 
cut  off  the  oil.  He  li  taking  this  stand  be- 
cause he  fears  the  introduction  of  western 
ideas  by  Palestine-educated  Arabs  and  the 
example  of  an  industrialized  Palestme  to  his 
feudal  rule 

Ibn  Saud  must  know  full  well  that  he 
could  not  operate  the  oil  fields  himself.  Al- 
though Arabian  American,  the  operating 
company  (it  Is  owned  Jointly  by  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California  and  the  Texas  Co.). 
employs  thousands  of  Arabs,  for  more  com- 
plex Jobs  It  imported  Italian  prisoners  from 
Ethiopia  and  Eritrea,  and  repeated  adver- 
tisements here  beckon  American  workers  to 
come  to  Saudi  Arabia  to  perform  the  skilled 
tasks  for  the  company.  Of  course,  all  ad- 
ministrative work  IS  done  by  Americans.  Ac- 
tually to  disown  Arabian  American  would  be 
to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs, 
unless  His  Highness  has  other  plans  In  mind. 
Ibn  Saud's  treasury  is  too  dependent  upon 
outside  contributions. 

There  are  two  explanations  for  Ib.i  Sauds 
bluff.  He  is  either  counting  on  Standard  to 
put  up  a  stiff  fight  for  a  continued  State 
Department  policy  of  appeasement,  or  on  the 
economic  rivalry  among  the  Allied  Powers 
with  Interests  in  the  Middle  East. 

When,  last  May.  the  five  berobed  Arabian 
princes  came  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
they  were  whisked  about  in  Standard  of  Cali- 
fornia caxs.  their  bills  were  paid  by  Standard. 
On  their  way  up,  they  had  been  shown 
throvgh  some  of  the  Texas  ol".  fields  and  re- 
fineries by  Standard  Oil  and  Texas  Co.  offi- 
cials, and  In  the  Galveston  area  It  had  been 
arranged  for  them  to  be  guests  of  the  Navy. 
Ibn  Sauds  relationship  with  SUndard 
dates  back  to  1033.  In  1930  Standard  had 
iicqulred  a  concession  on  the  Island  cf 
Bahrein,  a  sheikdom  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
order  to  gain  marketing  facilities.  Standard 
■old  a  half  Interest  to  the  Texas  Co.  Pro- 
duction had  followed  initial  exploration  so 
rapidly  that  Ibn  Saud  was  deeply  impressed 
with  American  methods.  (English  Interests 
earlier  had  prospected  and  given  up  in  that 
area.)  Besides,  the  United  States  was  not 
an  Imperialist  power  and  would  not  be  likely 
to  Interfere  In  his  internal  affairs.  The  Pal- 
estine question  was  not  then  acute.  He 
granted  Arabian  American  a  large  concession 
In  1933.  Apparently.  Ibn  Saud  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  way  this  relationship  worked 
out  that  In  1939,  in  preference  to  much  higher 
bids  from  the  German  and  Japanese  Govern- 
ments, he  awarded  an  additional  concession 
over  the  remainder  of  his  territory  to  this 
company.  The  payment  was  $1,500,000  in 
gold  coin  and  a  yearly  rental  of  hundreds 
of  thousand  of  dollars.  In  addition,  Arabian 
American  came  to  Ibn  Saud's  rescue  financi- 
al;'- with  loans  on  advance  royalties  of  about 
*: .  o>X).000  between  1939  and  1941  alone.  The 
ttuiiual  royalty  was  about  11,500.000. 

The  Jews  are  still  living  in  concentration 
camps  in  Europe.    That  is  the  human  aspect. 


Ibn  Saud  knows  that  the  combined  invest- 
ment of  Standard  and  Texas  in  Saudi  Adabla 
and  Bahrein  amounts  to  $100,000,000  al- 
ready, and  he  appeals  to  Standard's  Interest 
In  oil.  Ibn  Saud  also  knows  that  Standard  is 
in  a  good  position  to  take  suong  steps  to  pro- 
tect its  investment.  Standard's  people  hold 
high  Jobs  in  many  American  Government 
departments. 

Standard    of    California's    vice     president. 
Ralph  K.  Davles.  is  the  Deputy  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministrator for  War.    In  that  capacity  he  had 
tremendous  powers  to  direct  the  activities  of 
the  oil  Industry  at  home  and  abroad.     He 
aided  Secretary  Ickes  In  negotiating  the  An- 
glo-American     oil      agreement.        (Secretary 
Ickes  himself  stated  that  this  agreement  was 
designed  to  deal  primarily  with  the  Middle 
East  oil  problem  )      James  Terry  Duce,  vice 
president  of  Arabian  American,  was  head  of 
the  Foreign  Division  of  the  PAW  for  2  years. 
Under    PAWs    directive    70,    he    had    almost 
plenipotentiary  powers  over  foreign  oil  op- 
erations.   The  assistant  director  of  the  The- 
ater Division  of  the   Army -Navy  Petroleum 
Board   was   Lt.   Col.   Eugene    T.   Kavanaugh. 
former    Washington    representative    of    the 
Bahrein  Petroleum  Co.  (Standard  of  Califor- 
nia and  Texas'  other  Middle  Bast  subsidiary) . 
Max  W.  Thornburg,  vice  president  of  Bahrein, 
was  petroleum  adviser  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment.    And  Arabian  American  s  liaison  man 
with  the  court  of  Ibn  Saud  was  a  main  source 
of   Information   on   economir   conditions   in 
Saudi  Arabia  for  the  Cairo  Embassy.     It  Is 
no  reflection  on  the  honesty  or  patriotism  of 
these  Individuals  to  point  out  that  obviously, 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  follow  govern- 
mental policies  Inimical  to  the  Interests  of 
the  companies  from  which  they  had  come  and 
to  which  they  naturally  expected  to  return. 

When  the  Uans-Arabian  pipe  line  was  first 
publicly  proposed  in  February  1944,  a  project 
to  be  financed  by  the  United  States,  there  was 
such  protest  that  It  seemed  as  if  Standard  had 
overplayed  Its  hand.    Secretary  Ickes,  by  the 
way.  was  not  only  concerned  with  oil  prob- 
lems;  he  was  also  Interested  In  solving  the 
human  problem.     Later  in  the  same  year  he 
declared,  -i     •     •     •     hope  that  the  world's 
statesmen  who  gather  to  write  the  terms  of 
an  enduring  peace  will  keep  before  them  the 
tremendous  possibilities  for  good  which  are 
inherent  In  the  development  of  Palestine  as 
a  homeland  for  Jews,  particularly  for  those 
unforunates  who  were  the  victims  of  the  Ger- 
manic madness."    Based  on  security  consid- 
erations, the  pipe-line  plan  was  quite  sound. 
The  terms  were  so  favorable,  however,  to  the 
oil  companies  in  the  Middle  East,  and  so  un- 
favorable to  the  American  people,  that  public 
opinion  was  aroused.    And  so  was  the  envy  of 
the    nonpartlcipating    oil    companies,    who 
clothed  their  objections  In  an  outcry  against 
Government  entry  into  the  oil  Industry.    The 
strategic  value  of  the  pipe  line  to  a  powerful 
role  of  the  United  States  In  world  politics  re- 
mains.   And  Standard  can  be  assured  that 
diplomatic   protection  will  be   afforded   this 
project   if   It   Is   built   privately    by   Arabian 
American,  as  now  contemplated. 

If  United  States  security  can  be  used  by 
Standard  as  a  tool  to  protect  its  Interests  in 
the  Middle  East,  then  Ibn  Saud  will  be  able 
to  get  away  with  playing  his  fifth  ace.  His 
bluff  can  be  called  only  if  United  States  for- 
eign policy  Is  based  on  the  broad  principles 
now  established.  Integrating  the  supply  of 
petroleum  requirements  with  a  democratic 
solution  for  Pajestine. 

Ibn  Saud's  other  plan  would  also  foil  the 
hopes  of  homeless  European  Jews.  Since 
companies  of  American  nationals  are  by  no 
means  the  only  ones  In  the  Middle  East,  he 
could  try  to  play  various  national  interests 
against  each  other. 

As  early  as  1901  the  British  Government 
obtained  a  concession  covering  five-sixths  of 
Iran.  Iran  is  estimated  to  contain  25  per- 
cent of  proved  Middle  East  oil  reserves: 
4,000,000,000    barrels.     In    1944,    the    Anglo- 


Iranian  Oil  Od  .  whose  majority  stock  Is  held 
by  the  BrltUh  Government,  was  producing 
100.000  000  barrels  of  oil.  more  than  twice  as 
much  as  the  other  Persian  Gulf  fields  com- 
bined. 

This  AnglOi-Iranlan  Oil  Co.  Is  one  of  tour 
groups,  each  owning  23.75  percent  of  the 
stock  of  the  Iraq  Petroletun  Co..  the  only 
concessionary  in  Iraq.  The  other  groups  are 
Royal  Dutch  Shell.  Compagnie  Nationale  des 
Petroles.  and  Near  East  Development  Co.. 
which,  in  turn,  is  owned  by  Standard  of  New 
Jersey  and  Socony.  Iraq's  reserves  are  esti- 
mated at  4.000.000,000  barrels.  Production  In 
1944  was  28,0C0.0OO  fcarrels.  In  8  years,  from 
1934  to  1942.  more  than  $90,000,000  was  paid 
to  the  Iraq  Government. 

The  Prencli,  In  addition  to  their  share  In 
Iraq  Petroleum  Co..  hold  the  League  mtin- 
dates  over  Sfria  and  Lebanon,  although  ofB- 
clally  these  eoimtries  were  given  their  Inde- 
pendence m  1943.  Preliminary  surveys 
promise  large  reserves  in  southern  Syria. 
Iraq  Petroleum's  pipe  line  traverses  both 
countries.  With  its  terminal  la  Tripoli, 
Lebanon. 

Russia  obtained  a  large  concession  In 
northern  Iram  In  1907.  In  1921,  renouncing 
all  Imperialist  objectives,  she  gave  this  right 
back  to  the  Iranian  Government,  with  the 
provision  th$t  no  other  concession  be  granted 
In  that  area  without  Russia's  consent. 

Ibn  Saud  might  seek  an  agreement  to  oper- 
ate his  oil  properties  with  one  of  these  thr.-^e 
government*.  In  1938  the  Wrltish  were  im- 
porting only  25  percent  of  their  petroleum  re- 
quirements from  Iraq  and  Iran.  Most  of  the 
remainder  came  from  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. If  forced  to  remain  within  their  ster- 
ling bloc,  the  British  might  welcome  an  offer 
of  the  Saudi  Arabian  wells.  France,  too, 
m'ght  want  to  add  to  her  economic  and  po- 
litical strength  by  taking  them  over.  Rus- 
sia was  recently  trying  to  obtain  an  oil  con- 
cession in  Atzerbaijan.  She  might  find  It  op- 
portune to  spread  her  Influence  along  her 
southern  fliink.  Ibn  Saud  would  probably 
fear  this  Influence  more  than  he  would  wel-  . 
come  the  ecpnomic  assistance.  Yet  he  might 
approach  a»y  one  of  these  powers  for  aid.  It 
successful,  he  might  gain  support  in  his 
threat  to  immigration  lnt(5  Palestine. 

The  Anglo-American  oil  agreement,  con- 
cluded In  (October,  was  designed  to  prevent 
schemes  ol  this  sort.  Perhaps  Secretary 
Ickes.  in  pif.=hlng  it  through,  was  concerned 
slmultaneotisly  for  the  solution  of  the  Pal- 
estine problem.  The  agreement  provides  that 
concession^  already  granted  shall  be  respect- 
ed. But  It  is  not  yet  binding.  Moreover,  only 
England  aiwl  the  United  States  are  parties  to 
It".  The  oil  Industry  had  been  so  aghast,  at 
the  first  dmft  in  1944.  at  this  new  "Govern- 
ment interference"  that  it  forced  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  more  constructive  articles. 
Only  immat^late  negotiation  among  all  four 
powers  concerned  of  a  strong  and  binding 
treaty  basefl  on  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter  cai  effectively  call  Ibn  Saud's  bluff. 
The  discission  of  Ibn  Saud's  possible  plans 
shows  up  fhe  irresponsibility  of  past  policy 
In  respect  to  the  exploitation  of  oll-bearlng 
countries.  Although  their  rulers  grow  rich  on 
royalties.  4lihost  no  improvement  Is  made 
in  the  lot  bf  the  people,  either  by  the  pro- 
ducing conipany  or  by  the  potentate.  Aratjs 
are  still  di$mally  poor,  diseased,  and  largely 
dependent  upon  the  charity  dispensed  by 
their  feudal  lord.  This  situation  is  the 
source  of  ^n  Saud's  strength. 

If  the  ll\ing  standards  of  the  people  them- 
selves wera  improved — as  a  condition  of  oil 
production*— by  the  introduction  of  Irriga- 
tion and  o|  modern  agricultural  methods,  by 
the  establi^ment  of  schools,  hospitals,  and 
other  sanitary  facilities,  not  only  would 
some  human  problems  be  solved  but  a  better 
relation  between  foreign  nationals  and  Arabs 
would  result.  Markets  would  be  created  for 
oil  and  f*r  American  exports — and.  inci- 
dentally, fhis  method  would  mere  closely 
correspond     to     announced     principles     of 
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foreign  policy.  This  program  would  also  fur- 
ther weaken  the  present  threat  of  a  holy  war. 
which  even  now  Is  mere  saber  rattling. 
There  are  no  organized  troops  at  Ibn  Saud's 
command.  Nor  is  there  the  hatred  of  Jews 
depicted  by  some  Arab  leaders.  Whatever 
there  is  of  animosity  seems  chiefly  Inspired. 

If  American  security  depends  upon  access 
to  Middle  East  oil.  the  suggestions  made 
above  could  contribute  to  a  solution  of  the 
oU  problem  and  they  could  aid  In  solvirg 
the  htuncn  problem  of  the  Jews — and  of  the 
Arabs.  A  firm  policy  for  Palestine  combined 
with  a  firm  policy  for  oil.  carried  out  not  by 
Standard's  agents,  but  by  responsible  top 
executives.  Is  the  only  method  of  proving  Ibn 
Saud  wrong.  Otherwise,  he  will  be  Jtistlfied 
in  his  faith  In  Standard's  omnipotence,  and 
In  the  inability  of  the  Allies  to  resolve  their 
ecouomlc  conflict.'' 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON   JOHN  W.  McCOR^IACK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  17,  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extcna  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
by  President  Truman : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  De- 
cember 16. 19451 

The  Govrnment  of  the  United  States  holds 
that  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world  in 
this  new  and  unexplored  era  ahead  depend 
upon  the  ability  of  the  sovereign  nations  to 
combine  for  collective  security  In  the  United 
Nations  Organization. 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  this  Government  that 
a  strong,  united,  and  democratic  China  Is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  success  of  this 
United  Nations  Organization  and  for  world 
peace.  A  China  disorganized  and  divided 
either  by  foreign  aggression,  such  as  that 
undertaken  by  the  Japanese,  or  by  violent  in- 
ternal strife.  Is  an  undermining  influence  to 
world  stability  and  peace,  now  and  in  the 
future. 

The  United  States  Government  has  long 
subscribed  to  the  principle  that  the  manage- 
ment of  internal  affairs  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  jwoples  of  the  sovereign  nations. 
£vent«  of  this  century,  however,  would  indi- 
cate that  a  breach  of  peace  anywhere  in  the 
world  threatens  the  {jeace  of  the  entire  world. 
It  is  thus  in  the  most  vital  Interest  t<  the 
United  States  and  aU  the  United  Nations  that 
the  people  of  China  overlook  no  opportunity 
to  adjust  their  internal  differences  promptly 
by  methods  of  peaceful  negotiation. 

IND   OF   HOSmjTIKS   fBGED 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  be- 
lieves It  essential: 

1  That  a  cessation  of  hostilities  be  ar- 
ranged between  the  armies  of  the  National 
Government  and  the  Chinese  Communists 
and  other  dissident  Chinese  armed  forces  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  return  of  all 
China  to  effective  Chinese  control,  including 
the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  Japanese 
forces. 

2.  That  a  national  conference  of  represent- 
atives of  major  political  elements  be  aiTanged 
to  develop  an  early  solution  to  the  present 
Internal  strife — a  solution  which  will  bring 
about  the  unification  of  China. 

The  United  States  and  the  other  United 
Nations  have  recognized  the  present  Natla»al 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  China  as  the 
only  legal  eovernment  in  China  It  is  th« 
proper  inftruraent  to  acbieve  the  objective 
of  a  unified  Chin*. 
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The  Uni:;.„  b•™u^  and  the  United  King- 
dom by  the  Cairo  declaration  In  1943  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  by 
adhering  to  the  Potsdam  I>eclaiation  of  last 
July  and  by  the  Sino-Sovlet  treaty  and  agree- 
ments of  August  1945  are  all  committed  to 
the  liberation  of  China,  including  the  return 
'  Manchuria  to  Chinese  control.  These 
•ements  were  made  with  the  National 
o^vermnent  of  the  Republic  of  China. 

In  continuation  of  the  constant  and  cloae 
collaboration  with  the  National  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  China  In  the  prosecution 
of  tliis  war,  in  consonance  with  the  Potsdam 
Declaration,  and  to  remove  posslbUlty  of 
Japanese  Influence  remaining  In  China,  the 
United  Ltat*^  has  assumed  a  definite  obliga- 
tion In  the  disarmament  and  evacuation  of 
the  Japanese  troops.  Accordirgly,  the  United 
States  has  been  assisting  and  will  continue 
to  assist  the  National  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China  In  effecting  the  dL'sarma- 
ment  and  evacuation  of  Japanese  troops  In 
the  liberated  areas.  Tlie  United  States  ma- 
rines are  In  north  China  for  that  purpose. 

The  United  States  recognizes  and  will  con- 
tinue to  recognize  the  National  Government 
of  China  and  cooperate  with  It  In  interna- 
tional affairs  and  specifically  in  ellmlnpting 
Japanese  influence  from  China.  The  United 
States  Is  convinced  that  a  prompt  arrange- 
ment for  a  ces.satlon  of  hostilities  is  essential 
to  the  effective  achievement  of  this  end. 
United  States  support  will  not  extend  to 
United  States  mliltary  intervention  to  In- 
fluence the  course  of  any  Chinese  Internal 
strife. 

KCMOVAL  or  J&PANXSZ   tNTLTTINCe 

The  United  States  has  already  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  great  price  to  restore  the  peace 
which  was  first  broken  by  Japanese  aggres- 
sion in  Manchuria.  The  mamtenance  of 
peace  !n  the  Pacific  may  be  Jeopardized,  if  not 
frustrated,  unless  Japanese  influence  in 
China  is  wholly  removed  and  milesa  China 
takes  her  place  as  a  unified,  democratic,  and 
peaceful  nation.  This  is  the  ptirpose  of  the 
maintenance  for  the  time  being  of  United 
States  mliltary  and  naval  forces  in  China. 

The  United  States  is  cognizant  that  the 
present  National  Government  of  China  is  a 
one-party  government  and  believes  that 
peace,  unity,  and  democratic  reform  in  China 
will  be  furthered  It  the  basis  of  this  govern- 
ment is  broadened  to  Include  other  political 
elements  in  the  country.  Hence,  the  United 
States  strongly  advocates  that  the  national 
conference  of  representatives  of  major  politi- 
cal elements  in  the  cotmtry  agree  upon  ar- 
rangements which  would  give  those  elements 
a  fair  and  effective  representation  In  the 
Chinese  National  Government.  It  Is  recog- 
nized that  this  would  require  modification 
of  the  one-party  political  tutelage  established 
as  an  interim  arrangement  in  the  progress 
of  the  nation  toward  democracy  by  the  faiiier 
of  the  Chinese  Republic,  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen. 

PRCMISK  or  AID   HELD  OUT 

The  existence  of  autonomous  armies  such 
as  that  of  the  Communist  Army  Is  Incon- 
sistent with,  and  actually  makes  impossible, 
political  unity  in  China.  With  the  institu- 
tion of  a  broadly  representative  government, 
autonomous  armies  should  be  eliminated  as 
such  and  all  armed  forces  in  China  Inte- 
grated effectively  into  the  Chinese  National 
Army. 

In  line  with  its  often  expressed  views  re- 
garding self-determination,  the  United  States 
Government  considers  that  the  detailed  steps 
necessary  to  the  achievement  of  political 
unity  in  China  must  be  worked  out  by  the 
Chinese  themselves  and  that  intervention  by 
any  foreign  government  in  the^e  matters 
would  be  Inappropriate.  Tlie  United  States 
Government  feels,  however,  that  China  has 
a  clear  responsibility  to  the  other  United 
Nations  to  eliminate  armed  conflict  \*1thin 
Its  territory  as  constituting  a  threat  to  world 
•tablllty  and   peace — a   responsibUity  wbicb 


Is  shared  by  the  National  Government  and 
all  Chinese  political  and  military  groups. 

As  China  moves  toward  peace  and  unity 
along  the  lines  described  above,  the  United 
States  would  be  prepared  to  a.«si£t  the  Na- 
tional Government  In  every  reaconable  way 
to  rehabilitate  the  country,  Jraprov?  the 
agrarian  and  Indxistrlal  economy  u  ^.tc- 
lish  a  military  organization  caput  •  im.~- 

char^ng  China's  national  and  IntcrnMional 
responsibilities  for  the  maintenance  ol  peace 
and  order. 

In  ftirtberance  of  such  assistance.  It  would 
be  prepared  to  give  favorable  consideration 
to  Chinese  reqtiests  for  credits  and  loans 
under  reasonable  conditions  for  projects 
which  would  contribute  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  healthy  economy  thi-oughout 
China  and  healthy  trade  relations  between 
China  and  the  United  SUtes. 


American   P<  H 
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Monday,  December  17,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  articles  of  "William 
Philip  Simms  and  Ernest  Lindley  from 
th'^  Washington  Post  of  December  17, 
1945: 

TWO-EDCBD    SWORD 

<By  William  Philip  Simms) 

Piesldent  Truman's  statement  on  China 
policy,  old  China  hands  say,  is  a  two-edged 
sword  which  can  cut  the  ground  from  under 
either  the  Chinese  Communists  or  the  na- 
tional government,  depending  on  a  number 
of  "Ifs." 

If  the  Conununlsts  agree  to  merge  their 
army  wlih  the  national  forces,  and  General- 
issimo Chiang  Kai-shek  then  refuses  to 
broaden  his  government  to  Include  other 
political  groups,  he  will  find  himself  on  the 
spot.  Clearly  he  oould  no  longat  expect  aid 
from  the  United  States. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  Communists 
Ignore  the  Piesident's  polite  plea  to  cease  hos- 
tilities and  amalgamate  their  armies  with  the 
Chinese  regulars,  national  unity  will  remain 
Impossible.  Blame  would  be  laid  on  their 
doorstep. 

There  is  still  another  "It."  If  the  United 
States  refused  aid  to  China  because  unifica- 
tion had  been  prevented  by  the  Communl 
Insistence  on  an  army  of  their  own,  sucf 
refusal  almost  certainly  wcu!d  doom  the 
generalissimo.  Without  American  aid,  China 
would  face  chaos  and  that  would  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  Reds — eflp^cislly  if  they 
retain  their  army,  now  strengthsnced  by  re- 
cently acquired  Jap  equipment. 

TTius.  it  is  pointed  out.  the  President's 
policy  can  hardly  t>e  as  InflexiWe  as  some 
seem  to  think.  True,  he  indicated  "^ihat  fu- 
ture American  loans  and  credits  to  China 
would  depend  on  unification  and  the  "t>road- 
ening"  of  the  Chungking  re^m«  to  tnclude 
the  Communists.  But  should  unity  fsU  as 
the  result,  say,  of  the  Commtii|]sts'  refusal 
to  give  up  their  army,  it  would  bardly  be 
fnlr  to  blame  the  N  ttional  Government  and 
so  deny  It  assistance. 

This  is  regarded  as  Important  'becaoat. 
hitherto,  efforts  at  unity  have  alwmys  failed 
on  the  lasue  of  a  single  national  army     As 

President  Truman  stated,  "the  existence  ot 
autonomous  armies  such  a«  xhi-.t  ct  the  Com- 
munist army  to  taoonslst^-  "t  .du- 
ally makes  impoMibie.  k  y  in 
China."     The  geowalis^ui               .<il«&ys  sa^ 
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th-  iun^e  t:.:;..  But  while  tp  1  a^  ni-TP 
than  once  o.lcrcd  to  take  Cnnv.riUuists  into 
his  governmer*.  wr.HP.t  a  considerable  degree 
of  local  autoi;  r..-  :,.  R^a  QistM.:ts,  and  so  on. 
f.rr'-'oment  h..s  c..;....ctfutly  tailed  on  the 
a-::iv  Issue  at  the  last  minute. 

Chinese  circles  srxy  the  efreral!=slmo  ^v^iU 
i:^.  ,i;ong  with  Prcsicii'i^t,  Tri;:i:;i:i.  In  fact, 
Vv  ..■  ohserve,  he  ma':-  "iiis  clear  as  long  ago 
t.s  ;..st  September,  i:  ;  --.;.  .•-f'cr  VJ-day  he 
announced  a  three-point  program:  (1)  Amel- 
ioration of  the  lot  of  farm  and  factory  work- 
ers: exemption  from  land  tax  and  a  25-psrcent 
reduction  in  land  rent.  (2)  Inauguration  of 
constitutional  democracy:  early  convocation 
of  a  peoples'  assembly:  freedom  of  speech 
find  association.  (3)  National  unification 
and  nationalization  of  all   armed  forces   in 

the  country. 

The  President's  statement,  therefore,  would 
now  seem  to  put  it  squarely  up  to  the  Com- 
munists.    At  the  same  time  he  has  put  a 


;i  in  their  hands. 
-*'  dissidents  do  not  want  help 
•   a  States— if  the  help  goes  to 

;-::  :...:  C:   vernment.     For  more  than  a 

>  \hp%-  h  ..^'  rr.ilntalned  an  army  In  the 

)(,vcr';.-     A   •  hat  Government.     Wilh- 

-'  p.  the  p.'..;.     sf  ilie  Chinese  will  rfp- 

ocrv.T.e  srch  that  the  Government  may 

ti.  li    iiscl:    -I  linpcpular  that  a  little  push 

m:ght  send  it  toppling. 

But.  even  now.  Genera!  M.ir.-hall  is  on  his 
v.-:.y  ••>)  Chungklrg.  In  his  new  Arnba.s.sador, 
the  Prrsidfut  will  have  a  top-notch  diplomat 
ti.  c;.rry  -  ut  American  policy  in  China  and 
adv..  f  hiin  '^n  future  interpretation. 


powerful  A 
Some  Cr: 
from  -.'■'•  I 
the  N  -1  :. 
decaa-  '.  hp; 
ticUl 
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a:  :   5  jnij  —  ^^;f.F.:c.\N  POLICT  IN 
i  n  I  N  \ 

Bv  E:;,>--l  L.i.d.oyl 
President    Truman'-^   .'^t^'.-.emcnt   on    Amer- 
ican policy  toward   China  is  based  squarely 
on    our    commitiT.ents    and    our    interests — 

r."t  on'.y  cmr  narrower  national  Interest  but 
cur   hri  .clcr  interest  in  the   preservation  of 

V  r:;hl  [jf,..-e 

W-  C!i'-.".. 1:110  *  •■  rec  gT'.i/'o  th.e  Nati.;r.al 
Goveriiir.e;.-  •  :  Ch.iui  as  the  legitimate  gov- 
err.n.en:  i.f  China  and  the  central  instiU- 
infiU  f  .r  ach..-\.:.b:  Chh:erte  unity.  We  will 
Cii'.tiiui"  t.j  (-"(.pornre  with  it  in'crnationally 
and  :i;'.'.e  it  iiiiliary  asNi.'-t.ince  in  disaiming 
and  evacuating  J;ipar."-e  t: '>;).-.  Eut  •?.(•  'Aih 
not  back  It  ur.c'ir:rii' :sM^..U:v  in  a  <■;,.;  war. 
We  urge,  ir:ste,ui.  th.it  Cii.ani;  Kai-sltek 
abandjii  (snc-p.-rtv  rihe  and  inunedn;-*-'.? 
cinvene  a  n<itu  r.a.  C' iiifereiice  c  f  ,. h  pthiti- 
i.j  ui-Mnn-e  u  !)r.i,idiy  :  >_-pre^eiit- 


v.M  eienien 


\V, 


bn. 


rey.srfd   t'   itite 
rop.o.-tn  tative 


u'  ive  i;:.  vernmu  n 
pfcnom-c  aid  i- 
regime 

The  Presideii'  s  statemer.t  will  not  entirely 
please  th.iise  wno  h^.lcl  that  we  have  no  in- 
tt'rr<:  m  wh.f  h.irpens  in  China — that  we 
6.1!  uld  witlKiiaw  c  mpletely  and  let  Nature 
and  c.vh  v.-ar  U^ke  riirur  cour-e.  It  wT.i  not 
cnt.rt'iy  plta^e  th.se  wh.\  :or  one  rea^e^n 
or  .iii'uiier,  ti.ink  that  Tiie  Chinese  C. m- 
niunists,  ov  M-n.t-  .  th"r  grvaips  m  China,  pro- 
vide a  better  vihicle  th.:in  the  central  gov- 
ernment for  pioniolinc;  demccracy  and  even- 
tual unity  i.i  China.  N.r  will  it  please  those 
vhi>  think  t!ni!  \'.e  .-hruld  buck  Chiang  uii- 
c.,inciuitina;;\'- 

T!u>  tl.si  t'.v.)  :^rinip-  fori^et  (Air  ccinmit- 
nient^  U)  a  wartime  aily.  anci  our  histiirical 
mtcr'^s'.^  in  the  unity  c  t  Ciiiiia.  They  o\er- 
look  :,he  dm.n'r  tiiat  a  pr^.h-iiged  civiI  war 
Wi.nid  re-.i\e  i  pen  r.vah'V  aniuni;  the  other 
great   po'v' -'''"s  in  China. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  United  Sniu-s 
al!  the  :)ther  great  powers  have  come  to  veccg- 
nize  the  National  Government  of  China  not 
only  as  the  legitimate  goveriinient  of  all 
China  but  as  one  of  the  Big  Five  of  the 
UNO.  AU  of  them  have  agreed  that  the 
Chinese  territory  wrested  frcjm  Japan  shall 
be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 
tionai  G  J  vernment.     llie  Russians  appear  to 


be  fulfilling  this  commitment  faithfully  In 
Manchuria. 

Thus,  finally,  after  decades,  the  last  Inter- 
national obstacles  to  historical  American  <.b- 
Jectives — the  territorial  and  administrative 
Integrity  of  China — appear  to  have  been  re- 
moved. To  pull  out  now  and  let  Chinese 
internal  strife  take  its  own  course  would 
be  unimaginably  short-sighted. 

We  do  not  want  to  Impose  upon  China  an 
unpopular  or  unrepresentative  government. 
We  are  interested  in  promoting  democracy 
as  well  as  unity  within  China.  We  recognize 
that  the  Chinese  have  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  government.  We  therefore  call 
on  Chiang  to  abandon  one-party  rule  and 
broaden  his  government,  giving  representa- 
tion to  other  groups — Including,  of  course, 
those  which  are  unarmed,  as  well  as  the 
Chinese  Communists.  We  recognize  that 
with  the  broadening  of  the  government,  au- 
tonomous armies  such  as  those  controlled  by 
the  Communists  must  be  eliminated  and  all 
armed  forces  integrated  Into  the  Chinese 
National  Army. 

We  are  not  asking  of  Chiang  anything 
which  he  himself  has  not  offered  to  do.  He 
has  promised  political  and  economic  re- 
forms. There  have  been  previous  efforts  to 
unite  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  Cen- 
tral Government  and  there  has  been  disa- 
greement among  American  observers  as  to 
whether  the  failure  was  due  chiefly  to  the 
Central  Government  or  chiefly  to  the  Com- 
munists. Some  of  them  felt  that  former 
Ambassador  Hurley  would  have  succeeded  if 
he  iiad  put  more  pressure  on  the  Central 
Government.  Others  felt,  with  Htirley.  that 
his  efforts  were  frustrated  by  the  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  Chinese  Communists  by 
some  American  representatives. 

President  Truman  did  not  try  to  specify 
what,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  fair  terms 
for  the  inclusion  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
in  the  Central  Government,  or  what  repre- 
sentation should  be  given  to  other  groups 
now  outside  the  Central  Government.  He 
said.  In  effect,  that  It  is  up  to  the  Chinese 
to  work  this  out  for  themselves.  Yet,  the 
United  States  probably  will  not  be  able  to 
avoid  judgment  on  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  various  Chinese  groups.  For  if  the  nego- 
tiations bog  down,  we  will  have  to  decide 
what  to  do  next  and  we  cannot  very  well 
decide  that  without  deciding  who  Is  re- 
sponsible for  their  bogging  down. 

The  taak  before  General  Marshall  is  deli- 
cate: More  of  a  diplomat's  task  than  a  boI- 
diers  His  objectives  have  been  clearly 
stated  by  the  President.  But  the  means  of 
furthering  them  will  have  to  be  determined 
ven,'  largely  by  General  Marshall  himself. 
Fortunately  there  should  be  no  doubt,  either 
m  China  or  in  this  country,  that  he  speaks 
and  acts  with  authority. 


belated  message  of  thanks  to  the  OPA  for  a 
job  well  ione,  a  |ob  that  In  itself  was  a  thank- 
less task,  but  wt  are  supposed  to  grow  wiser 
with  the  years.     World  War  I  should  have 
taught  us  the  lolly  of  not  being  organized 
into  a  compact  rationing  system.    OPA  tried 
to  organize  so  that  a  fair  distribution  of  all 
available  goods  »nd  products  would  be  issued 
to  the  public.     Because  the  heads  of  OPA 
were  human  befngs,  they  were  susceptible  to 
mistakes,  just  as  even  the  President  or  any 
human    Is    susceptible.      We    were,    indeed, 
fortunate  In  thiit  most  of  us  got  a  balanced 
diet,  perhaps  better  for  us  physically,  than 
most  diets  we  hpve  been  accustomed  to.    We 
came  out  of  tlie  war  a  better  Nation  as  a 
whole  than  we  ^tered  It.    Some  of  us  missed 
the  big  steaks,  the  bacon,  hams,  etc.,  that  we 
used  to  enjoy,  but  our  soldiers  fared  better, 
were  In  a  betttr  frame  of  mind,  and  were 
more   physicallf   flt.     We   were   supposed   to 
sacrifice.    Most  of  us  did.    Moit  of  us  played 
fair,  else  the  wtole  rationing  program  would 
have  broken  doiwn.    So  our  thanks  go  out  to 
the  OPA,  Its  cCcials,  clerks,  and  all  others 
connected  with  it.     We  are  sure  that  most 
people   really   ire   appreciative   of   the    good 
work  done  by  tile  OPA.  but  most  of  us  looked 
upon  It  In  the  same  sense  that  a  child  locks 
upon   Its  parents — we  just  took   everything 
for  granted,  without  the   thanks.     Another 
thing.  OPA.  you  had  been  telling  us  that  this, 
that,  and  the  other  would  soon  be  off  the 
ration    list,   anfl   again   we   just   took    it   for 
graned.     We   Just  forgot.     Because   we   are 
truly  grateful,  j 


Dear  Washington 


Thanks  to  0F.\ 


EXTENSio:;  o:-'  ni.:.i.\r;K3 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 


i 


OF  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HotsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


'•y  :•>■:.■■ 
IS   TI;E   HOUisE  OF   Rhi'i-'-ESENTATIVES 

M   naa-i.  D     ember  17,  1945 

Mr.  PATM.\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
senimt  here-AMh  a  news  item  emanating 
I'rom  Greenville.  Tex.,  praising  the  OPA, 

It  i>  a--  follow- : 

FHLATEID    THANKS    TO    THE    OPA 

With  the  end  of  meat  rationing,  a  recent 
news  Item  had  this  to  say  m  regard  to  a  state- 
ment by  OP.'^:  "We  can't  help  but  feel  hurt. 
After  all  we've  done  for  the  public,  not  one 
single  letter  of  appreciation  has  been  re- 
ceived."    The   Messenger   hastens   to   send    a 


Monday.  December  17.  1945 
Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  oolumn  Dear  Washington  by 
Helen  Essary,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  December 
16,  1945: 

tlEAH   WASHINGTON 

{By  Helen  Essary) 

The  general  had  been  invited  for  cock- 
tails. But  on  his  way  to  the  living  room  he 
passed  the  op«n  library  door  and  the  staring 
kevs  of  a  type^'rlter. 

'Excuse  mi,"  he  said  gruffly.  "This  Is 
where  I  stop.  Tills  Is  my  chance."  HastUy 
turning  "squAds  right,"  he  marched  to  the 
desk,  pulled  c»ut  a  chair,  sat  him  down,  and 
started  to  peck  away  at  the  keys.  "I  simply 
must  do  this,  I've  got  to  the  point  where 
I  have  to  explode  about  the  way  this  damn- 
fool  country  of  ours  is  committing  suicide. 
How  about  giting  me  a  couple  of  paragraphs 
to  tell  what  I  think?  I've  got  to  blow  off 
steam.  I'm  not  exactly  a  columnist.  But 
if  In  any  kin<|  of  a  way  I  can  make  people — 
can  make  as  many  as  two  people — see  that 
instead  of  holding  the  position  we  had  in 
June  1945,  -when  we  were  the  most  Impor- 
tant nation  on  earth,  we  are  running  down 
to  about  a  fifth-rate  power.  A  fifth-rate 
power.  I  tell  you!  Why,  of  all  the  Idiots, 
we  Americana  are  the  worst.     We,  we    •    *    •" 

With  an  e«se  that  surprised  me,  Inspired 
by  Indignation,  no  doubt,  the  general  went 
to  work.  The  typewriter  table  shook  with 
tl^  pounding  of  his  fingers.  His  words,  as  Z 
read  them  larter,  actually  were  milder  than 
bis  mranner.     This  Is  what  he  wrote: 

"The  Unlttd  States  is  willfully,  wickedly 
squandering  Its  great  power.    We  are  break- 
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Ing  up  our  Army.  Our  Navy.  Otir  air 
power.  We  are  giving  away  mcney.  We 
are  destroying  bfUions  of  dollars  worth  of 
ships  and  planes.  Throwing  away  rauni- 
ttona.  Food.  Leartn^  supplies  of  all  kinds 
to  rot  In  foreign  tfnmps. 

"Otrr  only  thought  Is:  We  dont  want  to 
hear  any  more  about  war.  We're  s\rk  of 
war.  Get  rid  of  th«  things  of  wj»r.  Melt 
down  the  guns.  Scrap  the  ships  and  plaxtes. 
Get  the  men  oat  of  uniform.  Scrap  every- 
thing. If  I  couM  write  a  nat  tonal  theme 
song  Fd  make  tt.  'Serap  Jtl     Scrap  Jtr 

-And  I'm  atftamed  to  confess.'*  he  added, 
"but  'Scrap  it*  wonW  be  a  more  popular  sot* 
today  than  The  Star-Spanpled  Bsnner.' 

"The  tragedy  te  that  while  we're  saytn^. 
•Scrap  it?'  out  of  one  side  of  the  mouth,  we're 
whispering  out  of  the  other  side  about  the 
next  world  war.  We  are  saytng  that  th« 
Bu.'^ians.  the  Argentinians,  and '  FIJI  Is- 
landers and  most  of  the  other  peoples  of  tbt 
world  are  ftchfng  to  fight  tis.  Does  this  make 
sense?  I  ask  you — does  this  even  begin  to 
make  sense? 

"How  In  the  name  of  the  crod  of  w^r  do 
we  expect  to  combat  these  enemies  we  in- 
sist arc  at  our  doorstep.  If  we  dlebond  our 
Army,  blew  up  tmr  IHrrj.  sink  o\a  merchant 
ships,  and  give  away  our  money? 

"I'm    err  "    we    are    the   moci   Inoon- 

slstent  hui  -  gs  ever  jra*  on  18il»  earth. 

Many  of  us  didii  t  want  the  United  States  to 
get  Into  Into  this  World  War.  We  thought 
this  country  should  mind  Its  own  affairs. 
Stop  making  excrrrslons  Into  the  devious 
rabbit  warrens  of  European  politics. 

■*In  many  waya  this  kind  of  thinking  was 
right.  We  Americans  are  not  successful  med- 
dlers. However,  once  we  began  to  meddle, 
we  should  have  been  prepared  to  see  the  thing 
through.  You  cant  see  the  thing  through 
abroad  now  wlthoxrt  an  Army  end  a  Navy  to 
back  up  your  tall  words.  Yet  when  some  dis- 
gruntled soldier  appears  before  Congress  and 
says  that  the  Pentagon  "Boy  Scoirt.*"  are 
keeping  men  In  service  because  thereby  the 
officers  hope  to  hcUd  their  wartime  rank,  the 
uproar  rain  'Get  the  boys  homer 

"It  w  •    hurt  to  keep  some  of  those 

new  draftees  away  from  mamma  and  the  girls 
for  a  year  Tong»r.  Put  we  aren't  doing  that. 
We  are  leaving  our  ga^ns  unpretactotf  a4  the 
mercy  of  any  marauder. 

*'Slx  months  ago  we  were  the  world  an- 
ther Ity  on  peace  and  war.  We  eouM  go  where 
vn  wanted  to  go.  Cireste  what  we  wanted  to 
create.  Onr  voice  mm  resp'-cted.  Our  favor 
sought.  Soon  we  afmll  have  no  air  force,  no 
Army,  no  Na\*y  to  prove  we  mean  a  single 
demand.  We'll  be  where  France  Is.  I  tell  you. 
Nobody  seems  to  n»lnd,  but  Washington  Is 
slipping  on  more  than  the  lee  which  ccven 
her  streets. 

"Rtirrah,  General."  I  said.  "Three  cheers 
and  a  columnist  s  citation  for  you!  Yru've 
said  what  thousands  of  people  a.-e  thinking. 
We  won  this  war  at  a  fearful  price.  And  now 
we  are  priurlng  our  gnhis  etraigbt  down  the 
sewer.  We  somethms  have  no  more  sense 
than  jack  rabbtts.** 

•*Let*6  change  the  subject."  c  -e  gen- 

eral, handing  me  h?s  two  typi  pagea. 

•The  new  >TRr  If  almost  here.  Let's  be  gay 
if  we  can." 

"Speaking  of  the  new  year  and  something 
gay."  remarked  a  *  -Ived  cafier,  "look 
v.  hat  I  found  In  th  .led  ads  of  a  Wash- 

ington newspaper. 

"Have  ypu  a  fumlahed  house  to  rent  from 
December  31.  19i5.  to  Jtnuarj  1.  194«?  IfUst 
be  within  hour's  run  of  Wrriilagton." 

'  H"ni'm.'m."  giinned  the  General,  sudden- 
ly chexjy.  "looks  like  a  bij;  night  ahead. 
I've  gat  some  uds  myself  to  ccntribute  to  the 
occa&ion  since  saving  clasi^ileds  is  now  a 
Washington  pastime.     How   are  these  two: 

"  Temporary  woman,  white,  wan+ed  for 
partial  care  of  botiseholder  and  tw  smaU 
cliJUlreu.'  And  this:  'Cultured  l.'vdy  wanta 
to  ride  to  Palm  Beach  December  28  with  small 
quiet  dog?"  " 


Washington  Is  Indeed  a  funny  place.  For 
our  proper  indignation  over  the  country's 
"scrap  it"  program  now  vanished.  We  boob 
were  latighlng  over  our  amusing  ways  and 
thanking  heaven  that  stace  ai;  human  belnjrs 
were  idiots,  we  had  the  good  luck  to  be  the 
American  kind. 


Not  Uadoly  fxa  ;Ir.g    *,b 


Law* — i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON   ClARl  BO(ViHE  LITE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 
Mondap,  December  17,  1945 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Mr. 
Secretary  Byrnes  said  that  the  United 
States  was  "not  unduly  exacting"  in  its 
relatknu  to  the  Soviet  Government  he 
expressed,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  have  abandoned  our 
basic  concept  of  law  as  a  principle  gov- 
erning our  actions  to  each  other  and  our 
national  acts  toward  other  nations.  For 
it  Is  the  nature  of  law  to  be  both  exigent 
and  upright.  It  cannot  "lean  over  back- 
ward." 

In  his  book.  Th*  AnAtwny  of  Peace, 
Mr.  Emery  Reves  write*: 

Throughout  known  history  only  one 
metiiod  has  ever  succeeded  in  creating  a 
social  order  within  which  man  had  security 
from  murder.  larceny,  and  other  crimes,  and 
had  freedom  to  think,  to  speak,  and  to 
worship. 

That  method  Is  law. 

And  Integrated  social  rel.Ttlons  regnlated 
by  law — which  Is  peace — have  t)een  possible 
only  within  social  units  with  one  single 
source  of  law,  irrespective  of  the  size,  terri- 
tory, population,  race,  and  religion  of  such 
social  units. 

Pot  the  pa?t  2,000  jrears  over  an  in- 
creasingly large  area  of  the  globe  there 
has  been  such  a  single  basic  source  of 
law.  From  time  to  time,  and  in  various 
places,  its  enforcement  has  varied,  and 
its  liberality  to  Individ uaL-^  has  been 
steadily  strengthened.  But  the  concept 
of  Indi-^ridual  responstWlity  to  the  law, 
and  of  Individual  protection  under  the 
law  has  not  been  questioned,  though  it 
has  often  been  violated. 

Today,  however,  legislators  must  ask 
themselves  upon  what  basis  the  laws  they 
pass  will  be  respected  and  .supported  by 
the  courts  and  by  the  public.  This  is, 
quite  possibly,  the  fundamental  question 
of  our  time.  Every  control  we  seek  to 
set  up,  whether  for  the  safegtiardlns  of 
atomic  knowledge  or  against  the  spread- 
ing oi  diaease  uaA  crimt,  dapends  upon 
the  public  afctttade  towsrd  Isv. 

This  attitude,  even  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  United  States,  is  now  being 
profoundly,  rapidly,  and  almost  hnper- 
ceptibly  affected  by  two  Influences  here- 
tofore unknown  or  relatively  weak. 

The  first,  and  most  teBncdif^ely  pow- 
erf  il  of  these  tnflumcea.  is  the  new  doe- 
trine  of  "mass  grAW  accepted  by  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
cf  the  United  Statrs,  in  his  opening 
statement  to  the  trial  court  for  German 
war  criMtwais  at  Nuernberg.  How  this 
doctrine  'ir>iT'S  c'lr  'r.:>t.  ric  cnr c  pi  ■": 
law  Is  defined  ;i  t.ne  to:"/)v.:r\-:  a.^ixie  by 
Dr.  Rustem  V.  ::.:x  ::    ;    :;:.  :         •:  of  the 


law  school  in  the  UnhTrsity  of  Budapest, 
which  was  published  in  the  December  1 
issue  of  Tl^  Nation: 

L>.W  AXB  LBCAIJSM 

(By  Rustem  Varabery.  professor  of  criminMl 

law  and  f-nmcr  dean  of  the  law  school  at 

the  University  of  Budapest^ 

Jurists  naay  still  iDe  wrangling  over  their 
concept  of  law.  as  Immanuel  Kant  accused 
them  of  doing  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 
There  are.  nevertheless,  some  established 
prmciples  governing  these  allegedly  indefina- 
ble rules  of  coudact.  "Bltit  1st  eln  \.u2 
beaonderer  Baft."  wrots  Ooetihe:  anc  .\ 
which  circulates  in  the  veins  of  the  ■  u. 
politic,  is  s  particular  kind  of  precept.  Ii  is 
not  merely  a  variety  ot  pros*  divided  into 
articles  and  sections.  No  lawmaker  can  af- 
ford to  Qlsregard  the  fundamental  prmclplea 
of  law  and  jwrtsyvudence.  If  he  dees.  tb« 
enforced  niles  wlB  be  law  otly  in 
were  the  so-called  laws  issue  tl  by 
and  Hitter.  CtvUlaed  nations  have  evolved 
these  prinelpieB  at  the  coat  M  millions  at 
human  lives,  sacrificed  In  the  strt^tte  againflt 
tyranny,  and  no  change  m  th«  swhataace  of 
Iwatoculd  Ignore  them,  for  they  are  con- 
■Utiwl  paru  of  man  s  bill  of  rights  and  ot 
our  western  clvUizatton. 

There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  necessity  of  exterminatmg  the  raoasters 
who  tvere  responsit)le  for  ths  unspeakable 
horrors  m  E^irope  and  Japan.  That  the  Nasi 
and  Fascist  leaders  should  be  abat  or  h.-^-  e  n 
by  the  mlUtary  or  political  power  goes  w  : 
oirt  saying,  but  has  nothing  to  do  witl  * 
The  selection  o*  the  culprits  is  the  bt^...Li., 
of  the  political  or  military  machinery.  Ap- 
plication of  a  le^al  procedure  in  deaUng  with 
an  unsTiccessfuJ  revolution  Is  not  adrqimte. 
for.  as  a  familiar  couplet  puts  II: 

"Treason  can  never  prosper— What's  the  rea- 
son? 
"If  it  does  prosper  none  dare  call  it  treason." 

If  an  attempt  Is  made  to  apply  the  law 
of  a  stable  society  to  the  atrocities  of  revolu- 
tion and  war  In  a  world  turned  topsy-turvy, 
the  narrow  frame  of  law  will  burst  without 
restoring  the  destrable  order. 

However,  it  was  In  defense  of  law  and 
Justice  that  the  Allied  forces  fought  and 
died — unless  we  use  these  terms  as  a  euphem- 
ism cloaking  Imperialist  hitererts.  The  law 
was  not  Polish  or  Ehitch  or  French  or  Czecho- 
slovak law.  but  the  fundamental  prindplea 
which  are  common  to  an  el^ltssatlon  «r»«l 
which  the  authoritarian  revolutions  frwl 
ft-iuted.  Judges  gtiided  by  soimd  popuhr 
feeling,  introduetlor  of  the  principle  of  retro- 
activity, the  presiuaptlon  of  future  guilt,  the 
collectrve  responsflal  llty  of  a  racial  or  political 
grcup.  the  dental  ot  protection  to  the  Indl- 
vldtial  against  the  iirbltrarmea*  of  the  state, 
the  revival  of  tribel  revenge,  and  the  OKiat 
atrociotis  cruelty  ^vere  salient  features  of 
what  Hitler's  Germany  understood  by  law. 
AnyoiM  familiar  wiih  the  history  o4  cnnaiaal 
law  feaews  how  rrany  centuclM  or  rattoar 
nrtjlimla  it  took  before  the  •xact  opposite 
of  this  Naal  theory  :»tKl  practice  hof^mr  gen- 
erally recogniaad  at.  aa  integral  part  of  law 
and  justice. 

This  Iktatorical  devd^naent  shotUd  not 
h*  IgBoraA  by  the  AUaa  in  their  end«avor 
to  nstore  pre-Nezi  law.  Thus  far  the  trial 
of  war  cruiuisals  in  France  and  elsewhere 
ha*  revealed  little  resptect  for  prewax  legal 
pxinclpUa.  C&Xortonatcly.  the  inclictmeut 
of  the  leading  war  crlnunaia  filed  with  the 
International  MllUiiry  Tribunal  aJso  exhibits 
ciia.  acteristics  reni-nisceat  of  Hitlerian  Jur- 
isprudence. Of  course  the  United  Nations 
VTar  Crimes  Comiri£s!cn  would  not  confess 
to  the  app-icatton  of  s\:ch  home^athic 
n-"'*hody.  but  the  fact  seems  dear.  The  In- 
<■  *    is   partly    a    riicrfnrt    Recount    of 

1  ■  »s  c  f  World  War  II.  partly  a  euoa- 
iriiiry  of  the  horrors  perprtrateti  by  Germans 
in  occupied  area*  and  In  Germany  itself. 
however,  when  it  declares  wlthcut  any  sup- 
porting evldeaoe  that  about  ^OOOJOOii  per- 
sons  were   exterminated   In    Auschwitz  and 
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one  rnaiion  tortured  in  Rovno  and  does  not 
say  »ho  coramitted  these  unprecedented 
crimen,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  explana- 
tion or  why  the  Allies  vaged  tne  wnr  ruther 
than  as  a  legal  document 

I:,  his  report  to  the  Pre.uier.r,  Justice 
Jackson  warned  against  the  danger  that 
the  trials  would  become  enmeshed  m  doc- 
trinal disputes,  which  are  par:  u  u  lawyer  s 
paraphernalia.-  It  appears  from  the  mdic- 
ment  It.'^elf.  which  repea:edly  relers  (sections 
VIII  and  X.  to  -the  g:eneral  principles  of 
criminal  law  as  derivec.  Irom  the  criminal 
law  of  civilized  nation:;,"  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Jurisprudence  are  not 
merely  whimsies  of  pettifogging  lawyers  or. 
as  Lord  Wright  has  put  It.  "pseudo-legal  or 
leealistic  rules  having  no  basis  in  the  com- 
mon conscience  of  mankind."  Observance 
Of  these  principles  is  n^t  merely  the  crait 
of  the  legal  guild;  the  d(K;trliie  of  law  is  not 
a  professional  artifice  but  the  guaranty  of 
the  freedom  of  all  the  citizens. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  indictment,  whtrh 
conforms  neither  to  the  principles  of  law 
In  general  nor  to  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional or  crlmlna!  Irr-v  in  particular,  as  these 
are  ••derived  fror-i  nie  nrninal  law  of  all 
civilized  nations."  sh.juii  nut  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  first  principle  of  all  justice— 
Impartlalltv  and  dlsinteJestedness.  Prior  to 
Hugo  Grot'.us  the  victors  had  the  right  to 
punish  the  vanquished  but  in  our  age  It 
seems  strantrf  that  an  international  court 
comp-'se.l  fx  .  •.:■..■; V  of  the  victor  powers 
should  pa.-*  ;i;a.:ii-.'nt  en  the  war  criminals 
of  the  vanquished.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
one  of  the  Judges.  Prof.  Donnedleu  de  Vabres. 
mav  be  considered  lmp>artial,  since  he  in- 
sisted in  one  of  his  book:;  that  the  democratic 
states  should  accept  the  criminal  policy  of 
the  authoritarian  governments. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  charter  establishlna: 
this  International  Mili:ary  Tribunal  which 
defines  the  crimes  for  -arhich  the  war  crim- 
mals  are  going  to  be  tried— if  the  words 
'•other  inhuman  acts  ccmmitted  against  any 
civilian  population,  before  (how  long  be- 
fore'') or  dtirlng  the  war"  can  be  termed  a 
definition  at  all.  According  to  the  late  Eiihu 
Root  -If  the  law  of  nations  is  to  be  respected. 
the  theorv  upon  which  the  criminal  law  Is 
founded  must  be  adopted  in  respect  to  of- 
fenses against  International  law.' 

Thus  far  no  authorite.tlve  a'ton-.pt  ha.-  been 
made,  in  custom  or  in  general  pr:iCM.c.\  'o 
extend  the  precepts  of  intornat ;ona!  la'.v— 
the  sources  of  which  are  li.>ted  in  article  38 
o'f  the  Statutes  cf  the  Pcrmaneht  Court  cf 
International  Justice — to  cover  'he  con- 
demned and  forblddeii  conduct  of  ind.v.ci- 
uals.  Aftor  the  assassinations  at  Marsei'.ies 
the  Frenc'n  Oovernmeiit  suggested  that  the 
League  of  Nations  set  up  an  international 
criminal  cnirt.  but  to  no  avail:  and  as  one 
cf  the  greatest  American  authorities,  Man'.ey 

0  Hudson,  li.-^^  >aid  (International  Tribu- 
nal.=  .  1944.  p  186).  "The  time  is  hardly  ripe 
for  the  extension  of  international  law  to 
include  Judicial  proces.s  for  condcm.n'.ng  and 
punishing  acts  r'lther  of  states  or  individuals." 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Miii- 
t.  rv  Tribunal  can  th3refore  scarcely  be  sa:d 
to  rest  on  a  firm  basis,  sinoe  Its  charter,  like 
all  rules  of  iutcmatio.ial  law.  requires  ac- 
ceptance by  the  cvistorns  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions. Even  :*■  we  as^ree  wi^h  Viscount  Sininn. 
former  Lord  Chr.ncellor  of  England,  who  said 
en  March  20  last  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
a  ••py.-:ncrly  constituted  military  court  has 
Ji;rh.d*cllon  In  an  occupied  country  to  deal 
with  war  crimes,"  the  competence  of  such 
a  c^uvt  with  regard  to  "crimes  against  peace 
end  humanity-  is  daiibtn.U.  There  is  no 
r3a?on  wlia^ever  why  a  German  who  mur- 
tit-red  or  en-^laved  anyo  le  in  Germany  should 
not  he  tried  by  a  German  court.  Lord  Wright, 
one  of  the  judges  at  ^ue^nberg,  wrote:  "We 
are  prL  ud  that  we  live  under  the  rule  of  law 
and  cf  I'.ie  legal  machinery  for  enforcing  it." 

1  '^r.ouUer  whc.her  we  should  be  proud  of  the 


:';i  tiie  pr'-secutors  ap- 
-   po'A-.ro   have   agreed 


ru'.e-  ''f  procedure  w: 
pcir.ted    by    tiie    vic 

Even   m.ore   contrary   lo   the   principles  cf 
criminal   law   and   as   unprecedented  La  the 
nonauthontarian  part   cf   the  world  Is  the 
determination    of    what   should    be   ccmsid- 
ered  "crime  '  by  the  victors,  that  Is,  ty  the 
prosecutors,  as  it  appears  from  the  report  of 
Justice   Jackson   to   the    President   and   the 
deflnition  of  the  "crimes"  in  the  charter.    A 
liberal    German    scholar,    Franz    von    Liszt, 
termed  the  penal  code  the  magna  carta  of 
the  criminal;  certainly  it  Is  the  magna  carta 
of    the    honest    citizen,    whom    it    protects 
against  the  arbitrariness  of  the  authorities. 
«A  fundamental  principle  of  law  is  that  the 
law  should  decide  the  punishment  and  de- 
fine  as  precisely   as  possible   the   acts   con- 
stituting   the    punishable    crime.     But    the 
charter  not  only  leaves  to  the  tribunal,  as 
Viscount  Simon  expressed  it,  "the  prodigious 
responsibility  to  select  the  punishment"  but 
defines   the  crimes  In   a  legally  Inexact,  In- 
deed m  an  appallingly  vague,  manner.     Ar- 
ticle 6,  point  C,  of  the  charter  speaks  of 
"crimes  -against  humanity,"  namely,  murder, 
extermination,    enslavement,    etc.*     Murder, 
which   by   the   law    is   no  crime   against   hu- 
manity but  against  human  life,  Is  defined 
very  differently  in  the  English  comrao:i  law 
and  in  the  French  Penal  Code.    Who  is  going 
to  decide  what  was  an  "inhumane  act"  20 
years  before  the  war?     If  the  Internaiional 
Military  Tribunal   does  so.  what  differenti- 
ates it  from  Hitler's  law  courts,  where  the 
judge    passed    sentence    according    tc    the 
"sound  sense  of  the  people"? 

Count  I  of  the  indictment  Is  a  "common 
plan  or  conspiracy  to  commit  crimes  against 
peace,   war  crimes,  and  crimes  against  hu- 
manity."    Leaders  and  accomplices  an;  "in- 
dividually responsible  for  their  own  acts  and 
for  all  acts  committed  by  any  persons  in  the 
execution   of  such   plan   or  conspiracy."     In 
plain   language,  the  collective  responsibility 
that  prevailed  in  the  tribal  age  of  mankind 
is  restored,  in  spite  of  the  principle,  recog- 
nized even  by  Roman  law.  that  "a  society  can- 
not commit  crimes."    It  took  a  long  time  for 
the    recognition    of    responsibility    for    crim- 
inal guilt  to  become  "the  basic  principle  of 
the   judicial   and   legal   system   of   Western 
civilization  in  the  last  century"  (Sutherland, 
Principles    of    Criminology,    1939.    p.    352). 
In  violation  of  this  fundamental  principle  all 
participants  of  the  conspiracy  are  be  ng  In- 
dicted not  only  for  their  own  acts   but  for 
those    of    other    conspirators,    no    matter 
whether  they  knew  of  them  or  not.     This 
is  all  the  more  reprehensible  as  the  crime 
termed   "common   plan   or    conspiracy"   em- 
braces also  all  crimes  against  peace,  all  war 
crimes,  and  crimes  against  humanity. 

This  means,  for  example,  that  Gustav 
Krupp  van  Bohlen — or  perhaps  his  son,  who 
has  become  a  criminal  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  visit  the  sins  of  the 
lathers  upon  their  sons — having  helped  the 
Nazis  to  power  and  used  labor  for  the  con- 
duct of  an  aggressive  war,  is  supposed  to  be 
responsible  for  all  murders  and  other  hor- 
rors perpetrated  by  any  Gestapo  or  S.  A.  man, 
even  If  he  Is  unaware  where,  when,  and  by 
whom  these  crimes  were  committed. 

Collective  responsibility  hinges  on  the 
crime  against  peace,  which  is  "defined"  as 
planning,  preparing,  or  waging  a  war  of  ag- 
gression or  participating  In  the  planning  of 
such  war.  We  are  not  told  exactly  what  con- 
stitutes p.n  "?ggre?sive  war,"  but  the  facts 
substantiating'  this  crime  are  all  political 
and  m.illtary  events  that  occurred  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Nazi  Party  In  19:!0.  We 
mav  take  It  for  granted  that  the  outrageous 
deeds  of  the  Nazi  regime,  as  a  report  to  the 
President  assumed,  offended  the  cor.science 
cf  the  American  people,  who  "vjev  ed  the 
Nazis  as  a  band  of  brigands  "  Howe-  er,  the 
United  States  maintained  diplomat  c  rela- 
tions wltli  th.18  "band   of    brigands"   up   to 


Pearl  Harbor  witl»out.  apparently,  preventing 
the  execution  of  **the  Nazi  master  plan." 

We  are  told  thit  only  acts  should  be  pun- 
ished "which  have  been  regarded  as  criminal 
since    the    time   of    Cain."      Many    despots, 
tyrants,    and    dictators    have    Indeed    com- 
mitted   atrocitiel    which    from    time    im- 
memorial have  b«en  considered  crimes.    But 
in  no  country  ha«  the  planning  or  waging  ol 
aggressive  war  evfcr  been  tried  by  a  law  court. 
Autant  pis,  some  people  may  say.    If  ag- 
gressive war  thuB  far  has  been  no  crime,  it 
is  certainly  desirfible  that  it  should  be  made 
punishable.     WHether  the   charter   has   the 
authority    to   fill    this   lacuna   Is   doubtful. 
But  such  legislation  cannot  be  made  retro- 
active  anyway— »iot   only   because   article   9 
of   the   Constitution    of   the   United   States 
interdicts    ex    poet    facto    laws    bu'    because 
all  tyrants  from  Nero  to  Hitler  have  used 
retroactivity,  as  Professor  Lauterpacht  puts 
it.  "for  cloaking  arbitrariness  in  the  garb 
of  law."    But  thts  Is  exactly  what  the  Indict- 
ment Is  doing.     One  of  Its  authors.  Justice 
Jackson,  asserts  the  contrary  and  as  evidence 
refers  to  the  Briand-Kellogg  Pact  of   1928, 
which   outlawed  war,   and   to   the   Geneva 
protocol  of  1924  and  the  resolution  of  the 
Pan-American    Conference   of    1928.    both    of 
which  declared  that  war  of  aggression  Is  an 
international  crfime.     This  argument,  how- 
ever, is  fallacious  in  two  ways.    The  N:izl 
Party     and     its     subsidiary     organizations, 
founded  In  1920t  became  "the  Instrument  ol 
cohesion   among   the   defendants   and    their 
coconspirators"  (Indictment,  count  I.  4,  A). 
In   other   word$,   the   accusation   refers    In 
part  to  action  predating  the  above-quoted 
international    conventions,    which    declared 
aggressive     war.    to     be     an     "International 
crime," 

Assuming,  hotvever,  that  the  conspiracy  to 
wage  an  aggressive  war  continued  alter  Euch 
a  war  had  beet  declared  a  crime.     It  still 
cannot    be    ignCred    that    "a    conspiracy    to 
commit  a  crime  is  a  different  offense  from 
the  crime  that  is  the  object  of  conspiracy' 
(W,  Mack-W.  8.  Hale:  "Corpus  Juris."  vol. 
XII  p  542).    Now,  crime  is  "a  wrong  directly 
or  indirectly  affecting  the  public  to  which  the 
state    has     anijexed    certain    punishments" 
("Corpus  Jurlsj"   vol.  XVI,  p.   51).  and   the 
"guilty   knowledge  of  the   act  done   by   the 
conspirators  is  a  necessary  element  without 
proof  of  which  there  can  be  no  conviction" 
("Corpus  Juris."  vol.  XII,  p.  552) .    Moreover, 
It  Is  generally  accepted  that  "a  law  providing 
punishment  for  an  act  which  was  criminal 
when  done  but  for  which  no  punishment  was 
provided   is  ex  post  facto  as   to  that  act" 
("Corpus   Jurii   Secimdum,"   W.   Mack    and 
D.  J.  Klser,  vol.  XVI.  p.  8892).     Can  It  be 
sanely  assume^  that  all  members  of  the  Nazi 
Party   'with  knowledge  of  its  aims  and  pur- 
poses became  iin  accessory,"  to  the  murder 
of  all  the  4,00<)000  persons  exterminated  In 
Maldanek?     Alter   all.   no   crime    can   exist 
without  the  c9rablnatlon  of  a  criminal  act 
and  criminal  iBtei  ^   ("Judicial  and  Statutory 
Definition  of  Words  and  Phrases,"  3d  ser., 
II,  p.  694).    T|>  be  made  responsible  for  all 
the  war  crlmeal  and  crimes  against  humanity 
specified  in  counts  III  and  FV,  the  knowledge 
of  the  alms  and  ends  of  the  party,  the  Ges- 
tapo, and  the  BA  or  SS  Is  scarcely  sufficient, 
since  to  be  an  iiccomplice,  an  accessory,  or  an 
abettor  the  knowledge   in   each   and   every 
case  of  when,  tirhere,  and  by  whom  the  crime 
was   committee   is   an   irremlssible   element 
unless  we  accept  the  Hltlerlan  principle  of 
presuming  a  filture  guilt. 

There  are  other  principles  of  law  and  Juris- 
prudence wita  which  the  indictment  is  at 
variance,  but  the  violation  of  nonretroactlv- 
Ity  sets  the  most  dangerous  ej  ample.  Pat- 
rick Gordon  Walker,  speaking  over  the  BBC, 
acknowledged  that  the  acts  which  the  de- 
fendants are  accused  of  were  not  deemed 
crimes,  but  h#  thought  the  indictment  con- 
tained not  ani  Infringement  but  the  estab- 
lishment of  a; rule  of  law.    However,  no  law 
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can  be  established  by  violating  the  elemen- 
tary principles  on  which  bo:h  la-w  and  hu- 
man civilization  rest.  It  Is  not  a  lawyer's 
crotchet  to  loslFt  on  these  principles.  Reck- 
lessly to  disregard  them  Is  to  threaten  the 
very  foundation  of  our  social  life.  Mainte- 
nance of  law  is  of  p>eimanent  Interest;  revo- 
lutions are  transitory  episotics  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  society.  In  liquidating  revo- 
lutions legal  means  are  unlit  Instruments 
vinless  they  help  to  restore  prerevolutionary 
law  and  order.  Observing  hgal  formalities 
*hUe  ignoring  the  essence  of  legal  principles 
necessarily  results  In  atrocities  against  jus- 
tice itself. 

In   Kipling '8   poem.  Normm    and   Saxon. 
A.  D.  llCX),  we  have  been  told: 

"The  Saxon  Is  not  like  us  Normans. 

His  manners  are  not  so  polite. 
But  he  never  means  anytning  serious 
Till  he  talks  about  Justicp  and  right' 

Is  the  Nlirnbcrg  trial  going  "o  dispute  this 
statement'? 
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Address  of  OF  A  *  dminisbator  Bowles 
Before  the  N.  v,  Council  of  American 
Business,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAME5  M.  WEAD 

or  NTW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  17  (legislative  day  of 

Monday,  October  29 »    1945 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  Ri>k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  .he  text  of  a 
speech  which  was  delivered  in  New  York 
City  by  Hon.  Chester  Bowlfs,  OPA  Ad- 
ministrator, on  Wednesday  evening,  De- 
cember 5. 

Mr.  Bowles'  speech  is,  I  beheve.  of  un- 
usual importance.  It  is  a  fine  expression 
of  the  danger  which  this  country  faces 
from  uncontrolled  inflatior.  I  belie\e 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  v.ill  find  it  to 
be  of  great  interest. 

Mr.  Bowles  spoke  before  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  New  Counc.l  of  Ameri- 
can Bu.siness.  a  national  organization 
of  businessmen.  His  aldress  was 
squarely  against  the  lifting  of  price 
controls  because  he  believes  that  such 
controls  will  continue  to  le  necessary 
until  more  normal  compet  tive  factors 
in  trade  and  industry  come  into  play. 
The  alternative,  he  feels,  would  lead 
straight  to  uncontrolled  inflation  and  a 
deep  business  depression. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  take  part  in  this 
opening  banquet  of  the  Ne-»  Council  of 
American  BusineEs.  You  are  a  young  or- 
ganization with  a  fresh  point  of  view,  and  I 
notice  that  most  of  your  memb«;rs  are  young 
men — men  with  enthusiasm  ami  ideals,  men 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  be  called  crusaders. 

The  country  needs  your  crusalmg  point  of 
view.  American  businees  ne<tds  it.  You 
have  undertaken  to  reverse  :he  pressure 
group  slogan  of  a  certain  section  of  busi- 
ness— the  slogan  which  says  tliat  whaw'\er 
Is  good  for  business  simply  n:ust  be  good 
for  the  country.  As  businessmen,  you  be- 
lieve that  only  what  is  obviously  good  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  can  bring  lasting 
benefit    to    business. 

The  old  hackneyed  pressure  ( roup  slogan, 
that  what  is  good  lor  busiuci^  must  be  gojd 


for  the  country,  flatters  some  businessmen 
Into  believing  that  he  Is  the  center  around 
which  the  economic  luiiverse  turns.  You 
are  out  to  urge  the  more  8f>berlnB:  truth  that 
business  moves  with  the  rest  of  the  economy, 
and  that  there  cannot  be  any  abiding  busi- 
ne.ss  prosperity  except  when  the  entire  Na- 
tion is  economically  pmsperous  and  sound. 

Back  In  the  late  twenties  this  country  ran 
Its  economy  Into  the  ditch  when  it  accepted 
the  false  notion  that  the  pulpe  of  the  stock 
market  ticker  is  a  measure  of  the  country's 
economic  health.  In  the  ensuing  crash,  not 
only  did  the  country-  take  a  terrific  beating, 
but  Wall  Street  took  a  beating  and  business, 
great  and  small  took  a  beating.  Tlie  busi- 
ness leaders  who  had  championed  the  false 
notion  of  new  era  prosperity  took  a  moral 
beating  from  which  it  required  10  years  lo 
recover. 

I  was  also  a  businessman  before  I  took  my 
wartime  assignment  In  Washington.  It  Is  as 
a  former  businessman  and  as  a  friend  ol 
business,  that  I  feel  an  obligation  to  sound 
a  note  of  warning.  If  we  as  a  nation  de- 
cide to  follow  the  lead  of  the  small  minority 
of  business  pressure  groups  seeking  purely 
selfish  advtintages.  we  shall  sooner  or  later 
have  a  repetition  ol  the  1929  disaster,  and  a 
repetition  this  time  on  a  far  larger  and  even 
more  dangerous  scale. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  crash,  as  I  say. 
Is  not  immediately  arounu  the  corner  and  for 
that  reason  we  stUl  have  time  to  stop,  look, 
and  listen  and  to  take  action  to  straighten 
things  out.  But  if  our  action  is  to  be  really 
effective  we  have  to  think  and  talk  frankly 
and  we  have  to  be  ready  to  face  some  un- 
pleasant facts. 

During  the  w.ar  we  had  to  deal  with  the 
danger  of  inflation  as  an  impersonal  economic 
phenomenon.  The  Government  was  taking 
half  of  our  product'on  for  war.  and  the  re- 
sulting scarcity  of  goods  in  relation  to  avail- 
able purchi»sing  power  was  creating  a  ter- 
rific pressure  on  prices. 

There  was  a  grave  question  In  many  minds 
whether  the  inflationary  situation,  created 
not  b.-  anybody's  will  but  as  a  result  of  the 
war  emergency,  could  be  controlled.  Never 
before  in  our  history  had  we  successfully 
prevented  wartime  inflation.  But  this  time 
we  pitched  in  together  and  did  it.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  war  expenditures  in  this 
conflict  were  10  times  the  sca:e  of  World  War 
I.  we  densonstrated  that  as  a  nation  we  pos- 
sessed the  means  and  the  luiow-how  to  keep 
under  lock  and  key  the  greatest  inflationaiy 
pressures  that  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

What  Is  the  situation  today?  The  infla- 
tionary forces  have  not  subsided  and  they  are 
unlikely  to  subside  lor  many  months  to  come. 
We  know  we  can  continue  to  control  those 
forces.  The  only  question  Is.  have  we  the 
courage  and  above  all  the  will  to  do  so. 

But  here  is  our  greatest  dangers — the  will 
to  control  inflation  seems  to  have  disappeared 
from  some  business  groups.  During  the  war. 
when  the  physical  survival  of  the  Nation  was 
at  stake,  all  business  groups,  and  in  fact  all 
economic  groups  in  the  Nation,  loyally  sup- 
ported price  control.  Today,  however,  wo 
find  some  business  leaders  who  are  demand- 
ing the  crippling  or  elimination  of  price  or 
rent  control.  They  seem  to  feel  that  since 
the  actual  fighting  has  ceased  there  is  no 
more  need  of  restraint  and  self-discipline. 
Although  most  businessmen  are  sincerely 
convinced  of  the  need  for  continued  controls 
until  danger  to  the  whole  economy  is  over, 
there  is  a  powerful  minority  that  seems  de- 
term' ned  to  make  a  killing  on  tincon trolled 
rising  prices  and  rents.  And  they  have  ra- 
tlonalieed  their  position  by  telling  everybody 
that  what  seems  good  for  them  simply  must 
be  good  for  the  country. 

I  am  confident  that  is  not  what  most  busi- 
nessmen thlnlc.  Hundreds  of  busine^mcu 
have  urged  us  privately  to  stand  firm.  They 
have  told  us  that  they  are  with  us.  and  that 
we  must  not  be  misled  by  the  voice  of  the 
minority.   But  the  Ameiitan  people  can  only 


belle^-e  what  they  hear.  And  they  hear  only 
from  the  vocal  minority. 

It  Is  this  vocal  minority  which  has  spread 
t>>e   I  tJiat   the  wi'.y   to  solve   the 

recoi,  blem  ts  to  increase  prices  and 

Increase  profits.  Profit*,  they  tell  us,  are  the 
mlnsprlng  of  otir  economy,  therefore,  profits 
can  never  be  too  high  for  the  economy's 
good — even  in  the  face  of  InflaUonary  pres- 
sures which  threaten  to  ovorvttielm  us. 

Again  '  ::  they  have  told  us    take  the 

lid  off  pi  I   we  can't  produce"     In  the 

housing  field  where  prices  are  already  dan- 
gerously high,  they  have  called  for  the  elhnl- 
tiation  of  price  controls  on  building  materials 
and  they  oppose  any  proposal  to  hold  the 
price  of  finished  houses  withhi  the  reacli  of 
the  2.000.000  married  veterans  who  are  com- 
Ine  back  from  the  war  with  no  place  to  lay 
their  heads 

Others  are  letting  it  be  whispered  that  they 
are  holding  their  goods  for  a  while — that 
price  controls  will  go  soon  and  that  prices 
will  be  higher.  A  crop  of  identical  rumors 
recently  broke  out  in  a  few  depaltiaent  stores 
that  went  like  this:  "Better  b^  now.  lady," 
the  clerk  said,  "prices  are  going  up." 

These  people  are  betting  on  inflation. 
Their  dangerous  activities  have  given  rtae  to 
a  flood  of  contracts  with  escalator  clatises  and 
with  prices  and  deliveries  stipulated  on  a 
when-as-and-i*  basis.  Their  activities  have 
also  given  rise  to  a  crop  of  predictions  in  the 
tip-t-heets  and  even  in  the  business  pre^ 
that  inflation  will  be  here  sooa.  Their  ac- 
tivities also  unquestionably  play  a  part  in 
explaining  the  spurting  stock  market  in  W^all 
Street  where  some  stocks  have  even  reached 
1929  highs. 

Some  of  these  people  are  counting  on  the 
prospect  that  OPA  will  yield  under  this  kind 
of  pressure.  1  can  clear  up  that  point  right 
now.     OPA  has  no  intention  of   yielding. 

Since  the  hold-the-Une  order  was  Issued 
In  April  1943.  the  level  of  prices  has  been 
held  under  control  except  In  t^o  major 
areas — ^finished  houses  and  the  stock  market. 
Only  In  these  two  cases  may  it  be  said  that 
Inflation  is  under  way.  In  every  other  field 
the  American  people,  working  with  their 
Government,  have  done  a  Job  which  the  skep- 
tics said  couldnt  be  done. 

I  am  confident  that  as  a  result  of  the 
cotirageous  legislation  recently  introduced  by 
Representative  Wright  Patman  ceilings  may 
soon  be  established  on  the  price  of  completed 
houses  so  that  In  this  field  also  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  prevent  the  blind  forces  ol 
inflation  from  turning  the  American  dream 
home  into  a  nightmare. 

But  the  danger  Is  far  from  past.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  responsible  leaders  of 
busmess  would  knowingly  light  a  fuse  to 
the  explosive  economic  tmxture  arotind  tis. 
Most  of  those,  who  oppose  continued  price 
controls  undoubtedly  are  sinc^ereJy  persuaded 
that  the  danger  of  inflation  is  no-«  definitely 
past  and  that  the  time  has  come  to  reliun 
to  the  conditions  of  a  free  market. 

It  Is  ail  too  clear,  however,  that  this  is  not 
true.  Ck}mmoditles  all  across  the  board — 
with  rare  exceptions — are  pressing  hard 
agaiii&t  OP.\  price  ceilings.  Id  a  few  cases, 
where  y.e  have  coimted  on  supply-and-de- 
mand  factors  being  more  or  less  in  balance, 
we  experimented  with  the  suspension  of  ceil- 
ings. The  response  oX  prices  In  most  in- 
stances was  terrific. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Inflationary  danger  today  cannot  be  ap- 
praised solely  by  rational  calculations  of 
supply  and  demand — great  though  the  pure- 
ly economic  preasures  may  t>e.  What  we  are 
up  against  is  a  far  more  dangerous  menace— 
the  apparent  will  for  inflation  on  the  part 
of  some  minor  but  powerful  groups. 

Most  of  them  do  not.  of  course,  appreciate 
fully  tl^ie  explosive  forces  with  which  they 
are  toying.  Tliey  feel,  very  lively  In  full 
smcerity,  that  the  Inflation  that  wotUd  re- 
tult  from  thfir  action  would  be  relatively 
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nUnor— even  healthy.  But  thnfs  the  same 
old  ■dl  \n'X  know  It  was  loaded"  theory  with 
which  disaster*  have  »»en  explained  In  the 
past. 

Lei-8  make  no  mi  ■■  -  'bout  It  Unless 
we  can  win  the  nght  against  what  might 
proi>€rlv  be  called  this  -pressure  group  urp 
in  inn  i'tlon-'-and  we  have  to  win  It  In  the 
icw  weeks,  in  the  next  few  montlis— we 
condemn  America— all  America,  con- 
sumers, agriculture,  labor.  %pd  bvialness— to 
a  brief  period  of  false  boom  followed  by  a 
shatteilng  smash-up  tliat  will  shake  our 
economy  to  Its  foundations. 

Statisticians  may  dispute  as  to  the  exact 
Irrs^ih  of  the  boom— whi>ther  It  will  last  Into 
1947  or  end  in  1946.  People  argued  that 
way  In  the  twenties  as  to  the  length  of  the 
bull  market  But  ever>body  knows  that  if 
w«  80  through  an  Inflationary  boom,  we 
shall  suffer  a  deflationary  crash  whose  con- 
sequence  nobody  can  foretell. 

We  still  have  time  to  think  and  contem- 
plate the  possibilities.  Price  levels  under 
OPA  controls  are  still  holding  steady. 
Wholesale  prices  are  still  less  than  2  percent 
above  the  levels  of  2'  j  years  ago.  Only  In  the 
uncontrolled  real  estat.s  and  stock  market 
areas  la  inflation  actual. y  under  way. 

Let  us  stop  then  and  con5lder  what  a  broad 
Inflationary  advance  would  mean  for  the 
various  economic  groups  in  the  economy. 
What  would  it  mean  lo  the  veteran?  To 
labor?  To  the  farmer"  To  the  small  and 
Independent  bUMnessmmi?  And  evtu  to  big 
business? 

Nibjdy  escaped  the  con.-^t'qvicr.Vcb  of  the 
crash  of  1920  or  the  cr*sh  of  1929.  That  is 
Why  today,  while  reckless  Rroi:p--<  are  optl- 
ini<t'>-  tlv  tnlkniv:  up  inflation,  our  tarmers. 
our     >     -K-^  .         ■•    .!'■:>■    nr>;    .    ■  .       t  CXXt 

bodit\g. 

Yuu  dont  8e«  the  veioi^uo  welcomlivg  the 
Will  Street  talk  of  InOiUon.    You  dunt  ae« 

l«bcr  or  the  cons-um'  ;  -  i-kinst  for  the  lifting 
ol  price  Hint  rvnr  c  :  ;  -  Yoxi  riunt  see  the 
farmers  cl^t  ■  :■     :   "'-    '    •■•   '■   =  '■   "■  "^ 

Clun  f  -'••>  !.■:,;!-;:  ;■'','■•'}  ■  •  —•'••■-■  ■-•^n 
dot..  -.-.ing  eltJier. 

1  i...  -.  •  •  .  r  vie  of  this  country  are  en- 
titled t  r  present  fears  set  at  rest. 
I  thiJik  tliey  are  cntitliMl  to  have  the  specter 
of  willful  Iziflation  bui.ished  from  our  midst 
once  and  for  all.  The  way  to  do  It.  it  seems 
to  me,  is  for  the  covntry  to  agree  firmly, 
courageously,  and  bey  ::  !  qv., .  • .  n  or  doubt 
upon  its  rietermlnat.  :i  t  <e  the  Job 
through.  Then  and  only  tlv  ii  w  ..i  the  specu- 
^  latlve,  mflationeers.  and  ti.  so  -;n''ere  but 
mlscuided  advocates  cf  ;.  tr  o  ;r.  .rk"  under 
rr"  >  :  *  inflationary  cci^iditioiis  it  ki  ;:i  from 
i-i..  1.:   price  control  short. 

We  i;->''i    I  believe,  lo  do  three  tV.ir.cs: 

F;!-'  .-\-  I  testified  to  the  H^.-ise  Bankiiij 
r  .!  r'i.::-.-v  Committee  tl^.is  morning,  we 
need  to  establish  coitrols  over  the  prices 
of  comoleted  houses  to  put  an  end  to  the  ni;- 
too-obvious  inflation  ;i:re.',f'.y  ur.riervvrty  in 
this  field. 

Second  We  need  v  na.:*.:  -  firm  price 
contjols  on  all  comuv  d.'i-,-.  i;:;  i  ceilings  on 
nil  rentals  until  the  dangers  ot  inflation  In 
each  commodity  fl^Md  ;i:u1  each  re-tal  -^rpi 
Is  over.  In  d*'ienr.;r..!;g  the  tirie  at  wh:L:\ 
controls  -^iv  u.d  te  renioved,  inert-  are  :.  ;■ 
mag.c  dare-  r  d.  pends  entirely  upc^  tl.j 
speed  with  which  ^l:p^iy  c-jir.es  ':;'o  b.dance 
With  dema.'-d. 

Third  \Se  should  ren.o- e  c.rtr  -:s  a? 
prompliv  as  possible.  In  one  c.  ;mnv:d:ty  fi.';d 
find  rental  areas  after  ar.oihe:  a?  s.a-ii  a~  \i 

U     ---V     :'     d,-:     M^ 

A  ft.-m  decis'.'.M-!  to  Ci.introl  price?  and  rei-.vs 
1-  ,.r.  l;id:-:ier;.~ah'"  preliminary  to  any  satis- 
lactorv  Tr'ansiiiou  from  war  and  peace. 
Without  it  we  can  kiss  good-by  the  brave 
new  postwar  world  of  security  and  pros- 
peniy,  full  employment  and  opportunity 
v.;  icii  we  promUed  lo  build  once  the  Nizi 
1....1..1:  tj  our  ciMliza'.ion  was  removed. 


I  would  be  the  hut  to  claim  that  price 
control  m  and  by  Itself  would  be  stifllclent 
to  call  that  brave  now  world  Into  exls:ence. 
That  world  must  be  built  Dy  the  hard  work 
and  cooperative  thinking  and  planning  of  all 
groups  In  the  community— business,  labor, 
agriculture,  and  government. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  of  coopera- 
tion. Some  of  It  has  sounded  hollow  be- 
catise  It  has  come  from  people  lnte:it  on 
advancing  their  own  private  Interests,  re- 
gardless of  the  general  welfare.  Coopera- 
tion under  such  conditions  becomes  an  umpty 
farce.  The  only  time  cooperation  between 
groups  becomes  fruitful  Is  when  each  group 
makes  an  honest  effort  to  put  the  national 
Interest  ahead  of  lU  particular  private  In- 
terests. 

That  Is  why  1  like  your  businessman  s 
platform.  It  not  only  urges  all  business  to 
take  the  stand  that  what  Is  good  for  the 
country  is  good  for  business,  but  It  Is  an 
invitation  to  labor  and  to  other  groups  to 
approach  their  problems  from  the  same  point 
of  view. 

To  be  sure,  each  group  Is  not  expected  to 
neglect  Its  own  special  State  In  the  total 
national  picture.  We  don't  expect  business 
to  put  forward  a  program  which  lcavi>8  out 
business  enterprise  and  business  profits,  and 
we  don't  expect  labor  to  put  forward  a  pro- 
gram which  leaves  out  the  protection  of  good 
wages  and  steady  Jobs.  But  the  particular 
planks  which  the  various  groups  put  for- 
ward for  themselves  must  fit  Into  an  honest 
program  calculated  to  advance  the  welfare 
of  all  groups. 

That  Is  exactly  the  kind  of  program  you 
have  put  forward.  You  are  back  of  tlie  full 
employment  bill.  You  are  back  of  tlie  bill 
to  set  a  60-cent-an-hour  fjoor  xmder  wagea. 
You  are  for  Hberallaed  unemploymen:  com- 
pensation You  oppose  the  weakening  ot 
collective  bargaining.  Y«u  are  for  a  i>erma- 
nent  FEPC.  so  that  no  man— whate^-er  his 
race,  color,  or  creed— Is  denied  the  teneflta 
of  American  opportunity. 

You  are  for  a  program  to  protect  the 
farmer— to  protect  his  prices  and  proi  ect  his 
Income.  You  support  the  broadening  and 
deepening  of  the  social  security  program  to 
cover  everyone  in  the  entire  working  ix)pula- 
Uon.  and  to  raise  benefits  to  a  level  of  de- 
cency. You  are  for  a  medical  care  and  health 
Insurance  program  to  bring  the  ble&smgs  of 
medical  science  into  every  home. 

You  are  for  the  development  of  our  nat- 
\iral  resources,  the  application  of  t:.ie  TVA 
Idea  to  the  Mlssovu-l  River,  to  the  Oilumbia 
River,  and  to  the  other  river  valleys.  You 
are  for  all  these  good  things  and  many 
others— last  but  not  least  of  which  .s  world 
cooperation  and  world  trade. 

This  Is  a  program  in  the  national  interest. 
Tills  is  a  program  for  all  the  p>eople.  This 
is  a  program  behind  which  men  of  good  will 
everywhere  may  rally. 

Your  program  shows  us  the  way  ft  home. 
But  more  than  that  it  shows  us  the  way  to 
international  peace  as  well. 

In  recent  months  the  eyes  of  the  world 
have  been  focused  with  a  new  anxiety  on 
international  problems,  seeking  to  find  an 
escape  from  war  In  the  atomic  age.  Think- 
ing men  recognize  that  if  mankind  is  to 
escape  destruction,  the  nations  of  the  world 
must  build  a  r.ew  international  society,  a 
society  built  not  upon  greed  and  selfishness 
aid  Irresponsible  power,  but  one  in  which 
til  ere  :s  freedom  and  abundance  and  security 
1  r  a. I  Bit  tiiinking  men  recogr.ize  that 
v  e  r.ini.>  t  i.ave  these  things  abroad  if  we  do 
!.  :  have  them  at  home.  We  can:iot  have 
.^ecuritv,  freedom,  opportunity,  and  abun- 
dance abroad  while  we  have  insecurity,  fear, 
and  economic  disorder  at  home.  We  cannot 
hiive  peace  with  ether  nations  while  we  wage 
undisguised  ecc:...  ;r.:c  v.-, a-  at  home. 

The  hopes  cf  tlie  w;:i.d  rest  on  us  to  pro- 
vide leadership  in  the  present  crisis.  Ours 
are  unp.-.ralleled  re.'^'Virces  and  productive 
Pv--.ver.     Ours   is   tlie   tradition  of  f..-eedoin— 


freedom  not  for  the  few  but  for  all.  If  free- 
men here  in  America  should  lail,  where  can 
freemen  anywhere  succeed? 

The  world  Is  looking  to  us  to  build  a  so- 
ciety in  which  tfcere  are  Jobs  and  opportunity 
for  all  who  seek  them,  a  society  whose  abun- 
dance Is  not  detiled  to  anyone  whatever  his 
race,  color,  creeil.  or  economic  status.  It  is 
only  a  society  idcdicated  Inlernnlly  to  the 
principle  of  live  and  help  live  that  :an  take 
the  lead  In  estlibllshlng  the  same  principle 
of  live  and  help  live  In  International  affairs. 

Gentlemen.  oUrs  is  a  great  and  urgent  re- 
sponsibility, "time  Is  running  short.  At 
home  and  abroad  the  forces  of  misunder- 
standing, of  Igiiorant  greed,  of  fear  and  con- 
flict are  mouijtlng  swiftly.  These  force* 
must  be  checked  and  reversed  before  it  is 
too  late. 

The  Nation  n»ed«  men  of  unselflahnesa  and 
of  vision.    The  {Nation  needs  crusaders. 

That  is  why!  I  salute  your  organisation. 
More  power  to  lall  of  you. 


There  Is  No  Peace 


EXTENfilON  OF  REMARKS 

I      - 
HON.  D^'  TY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOCRI 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATI  VBS 

Afondof.  December  17.  194S 

Mr.  SHORt.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
the  cnlightering  and  timely  article  There 
Is  No  Peace.  »y  Morris  H.  Rubin,  editor  of 
the  Progresaye.  which  appeared  in  the 
Progressive  m  December  17. 1945: 
trusas  IS  no  psacs 
(B^  Morris  U.  Rubin)         j. 
They  are  c4lUng  the  approaching  holiday 
season  the  w<|rld's  first  peacetime  Christmas 
in  7  years,  but  there  is  no  peace  on  eartli.  no 
good-will  am^ng  men  or  nations. 

In  one-halj  of  tbe  world,  from  Palestine 
and  Iran  to  Itidla.  Indochina.  Indonesia,  and 
China,  where  live  half  the  people  of  the  earth, 
the  war  goes  bn.  In  one  form  or  another. 

In  the  othir  half  of  the  world,  where  the 
guns  are  stilled  at  last,  there  is  a  paralysis  of 
the  spirit,  a  numbness  of  mind  and  morals,  a 
haunting  fear  that  the  fruits  of  victory  are 
rotting  even  before  we  pick  and  taste  them. 
Everywhere;  whether  it  be  where  they  are 
fighting  or  cply  brooding,  there  is  a  bitter 
sadness  among  the  people  as  they  watch  the 
four  horsemeii  of  war — imperialism,  competi- 
tive armaments,  power  politics,  and  revenge — 
crush  all  their  hopes  that  the  end  of  the 
bloodiest  wat  In  all  history  would  usher  in 
an  era  of  peace  and  international  coop- 
eration. 

The  polllicfil  and  economic  instruments  of 
cooperation  Were  forged  months  ago  at  San 
Francisco  and  Bretton  Woods.  Weak  as  they 
may  be  on  paper — and  that  they  are — they 
have  yet  to  be  used  and  tested.  Instead 
of  a  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation on  ttie  functionhig  of  the  economic 
agencies  agreed  upon  at  Bretton  Woods,  there 
has  been  a  revival  of  naked  imperialism,  the 
launching  of  a  new  armament  race,  and  a 
unilateral  luftger  for  power  and  spoils. 

The  grim  situation  in  the  Orient  is  best 
Ultistrated  tty  the  bloody  warfare  in  the 
Netherland  East  Indies,  where  impotent 
Dutch  coupon  clippers  have  refused  the  Indo- 
nesian demand  for  self-government,  and 
shaking  thetr  fists  from  their  safe  perch  in 
Holland,  have  succeeded  in  mobilizing  British 
Imperial  trocps  and  American  money  and 
materials  for  a  brutal  subjection  ol  the  in- 
dependence forces. 
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In  Rurope.  A.'^la,  and  Afrlc».  British  Im- 
perialism and  Soviet  imperialism  «re  Jockey- 
ing for  poeltlcn  in  the  old  gome  of  power 
polttleB  while  America  drifts  wmewhere  in 
the  middle.  In  tha  Western  H  'mlsphere  the 
United  States  to  brandishing  tie  "big  stick" 
while  talking  Tptbusly  of  the  jood-nelghbor 
policy. 

Nor  Is  this  all.  In  Bvtrcpe,  spawning 
ground  of  world  conflict  for  t^^ee  oenturtea. 
our  policy  of  revenge  is  turning  sour  even 
more  rspldly  than  the  Progn-Mlve  warned 
it  would.  The  collapse  of  the  Potsdam  settle- 
ment, which  was  based  on  blind  veugMUM* 
and  dismemberment.  Is  &ow  so  <.-ompletc  that 
during  the  past  week  President  Tiuman.  Oea. 
Dwlght  D  Klsenhower,  and  Byion  Price,  the 
Prealdent'a  special  envoy  in  Ejirope,  Joined 
In  oalllng  for  a  modiAcatlou  o:r  thoee  barah 
•nd  unenforceable  terms. 

B\>ery  report  from  Germany  and  Austria, 
whether  from  newspaper  correapoudeuts, 
Army  offlclals,  or  civilian  obaer'sra,  tells  the 
siune  melancholy  story  of  how  oar  monstrous 
policy  of  revenge  Is  operating  ag  dnst  our  own 
sell-interest  and  against  the  mtitntenance  of 
peace.  D^pair  is  turning  to  dssperatlon  as 
hunger.  ccJd,  disease,  and  hope  lessness  grip 
the  non-Naals  as  well  as  the  Naais  and  para- 
lyse iaciplvnt  llb«ral  and  demccratic  move- 
ments whlla  stfengtbeulng  tlir  position  of 
the  Faadsts  who  feed  and  floirUh  on  dis- 
content and  despair. 

More  than  6  months  after  the  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  Germany,  it  la  still  im- 
possible for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  write  to 
Oerraan  friends  or  relatives,  o.-  bend  them 
food  or  clothing — no  matter  how  autl-Naal 
they  may  ha\'e  been  or  how  d<ispera%e  may 
be  their  need. 

This  stxrdid  pursuit  of  a  pollry  of  revenge 
tor  Its  own  sake,  of  planned  pnetratlon  and 
oaleulated  mlwry  for  a  whole  people,  has 
•itMMled  to  far  as  to  baa  the  shipping  ot 
OhrtBtaaM  p»el6i^ss  ot  any  kind  in  %hu  boU- 
tfay  aMaoB  iHwa  the  formuistors  of,  and 
apoluglsts  fur.  that  policy  are  talking  with 
pious  hypocrlay  ot  the  glory  of  Jesus  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Just  as  dlahearlHilng  as  the  facts  of  the 
world  situation  Is  the  attitude  of  too  many 
Amarioaiis.  Gone  is  the  moral  indignation 
oeer  the  c<41apse  of  principles  and  the  flout- 
U^  of  warUme  pledges.  Abfru .  U  a  driving 
desire  to  buckle  down  to  the  l>reath -taking 
problems  we  face  at  htxne  and  abroad.  And 
prvsent  Is  a  sort  of  dejected  apa  .hy.  a  callotts 
•ooeptance  of  the  very  doctrineij  of  hate  and 
Intolerance  and  force  that  we  thought  we 
were  fighting  to  orertlirow.  a  wearlnees  of 
body  and  spirit,  aiid  a  fitful  lirooding  over 
the  atomic  bomb. 

Prom  the  press,  the  radio,  and  the  public 
platforms  comes  an  endless  sUeam  of  cure- 
alls,  most  of  them,  like  the  pink  pills  of  the 
quack,  easy  to  take  and  lees  than  half  the 
price  of  good  medicine.  Peopl?  everywhere, 
and  among  the  Intellectuals  especially,  find 
it  so  easy  to  skip  over  the  nasty- tasting  prob- 
lems of  imperialism  and  power  politics  and 
competitive  armaments,  and.  instead,  find  a 
welcome  Jag  In  the  thought  that  if  we  could 
only  have  world  government  tonight  or  to- 
morrow morning  sure,  all  our  problems  would 
be  automatically  solved. 

World  government  may  well  be  the  ulti- 
mate answer  to  many  of  the  world's  political 
problems,  but  the  most  naive  bystander 
knows  that  even  if  the  American  p>eople  could 
be  sold,  world  government  wont  be  attained 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Wotild  Soviet  Russia,  which  insists  on  the 
right  to  veto  every  action  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization,  and  torpedoes  confer- 
ences which  fall  to  do  her  bidding,  consent 
to  surrender  her  sovereignty  U  a  world  gov- 
ernment she  could  not  control  ? 

Would  Great  Britain,  selfish  y  determined 
to  continue  milking  her  colonies,  regardless 
ot  the  price  the  world  must   pay  in  blood 


and  tears,  permit  a  world  government  to  end 
her  imperial  rule? 

To  ask  the  questions.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  to 
answer  them.  Only  last  wetk  Pravda,  the 
Red  dally  which  speaks  for  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, lashed  out  at  prc^xisals  for 
strengthening  the  United  Nations  Organlaa- 
tlou  and  aboltehlng  the  power  of  each  of  the 
big  five  to  v«to  the  decisions  of  the  rest  ot 
Uie  worid. 

Pravda  made  aanaa,  it  seems  to  me.  when 
It  scorned  the  notion  that  the  world  could 
skip  over  all  its-  immediate  problems  and  find 
peace  in  world' government. 

Trdsy  the  press  is  full  of  a  new  panacea 
that  will  secure  the  world  from  both  the 
atomic  bomb  and  war."  it  said  sarcastically. 
"The  panaoee  is  a  world  assembly  elected  by 
the  nations  that  would  be  either  n  world  par* 
liament  or  a  world  government.  This  parlia- 
ment or  government,  for  the  sake  of  which 

nations  are  to  renounce  tl. verelgnty  to 

a  certain  extent,  will  guari.  .pltte  con- 

fidence between  the  nation,-;  and  will  mag- 
ically create  laws  that  will  exclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  wars." 

The  ooay  theory  that  you  can  solve  the 
world's  problems  by  erecting  a  global  tent 
over  them  has  bewitched  too  many  tired  llb- 
etais  who  dont  like  to  face  up  to  tlie  concrete 
problems  of  India.  Indonesia.  Indochina. 
China.  Palestine  Iran.  Egypt,  Greece,  Spain, 
I'aly.  the  Balkans,  and  Latin  America. 

It  seems  to  me  a  readily  apparent  fact  that 
no  matter  how  many  international  organisa- 
tions we  bave.  or  how  perfectly  tbey  may  be 
drawn,  they  are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are 
written  on  unless  the  world  at  the  same  time 
gets  at  the  basic  oauaee  of  war— which  are 
imperlaUim.  power  polltlct.  iqpheiree  of  Influ- 
rni.^.  competitive  armamenta.  pollelee  of 
vengeance,  social  and  eotmomie  dMocationa. 
and  racial  and  reitftous  latoleranoa. 

Looking  back  ow  the  months  that  have 
alipped  away  since  the  end  of  the  war,  one  ts 
suuok  by  the  fact  that  all  otu  attention,  all 
our  eaergiea.  and  aU  our  planning  have  been 
centered  on  the  forms  ot  orgaaiBatlon  to  en- 
force the  peace,  rather  than  on  the  aub- 
stance  of  the  peace  Sfettltment  Itaelf.  tr 
the  United  Nations  Organlaatlon  Is  an  inter- 
national agency  to  enforce  the  peace,  what 
peace  settlemant  will  it  have  tu  enforce  when 
It  finally  meets?  There  has  been  no  peace 
conference,  no  meeting  0;  the  minds,  no  basic 
pattern  of  settlement;  rathw  there  has  been 
a  unilateral  grab  of  power  and  spoils  by  tlie 
victorious  nations. 

Some  of  the  same  editorial  writers,  radio 
commentators,  and  polittclaiu  who  talk  so 
nobly  out  of  one  side  of  their  mouths  stwut 
world  go\-emment  and  international  coopera- 
tion, are  Just  as  glib  when  they  use  the  other 
side  in  argtiii\g  for  conscript  armies,  buffer 
states,  and  spheres  of  influence  for  individual 
nations  bent  on  maintaining  thetr  individual 
sectmty. 

Is  the  situation  then  hopeleast 

Far  from  it.  The  f\ght  for  a  Jxist  and  last- 
ing peace  has  only  Just  begun,  but  it  will  take 
a  new  vision,  a  courageous  willingness  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted,  and  unceasing 
Etrtiggle  by  progreaslve-mlnded  people  every- 
where if  we  are  to  reverse  tn?  present  trend. 

What  shall  our  program  be? 

The  course,  it  seems  to  me,  Is  clearly  indi- 
cated : 

1.  Stunmoning  of  a  peace  conference  of  all 
nations  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to 
dr&w  up  a  basic  settlement  of  outstanding  is- 
sues— the  settlement  then  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  United  Nations  Organization  for  en- 
forcement. Our  present  policy  of  bmldlng 
enforcement  machinery  even  before  we  have 
anything  to  enforce  is  bound  to  fall. 

2.  An  organized  effort  to  secure  interna- 
tional agreement  to  prohibit  peacetime  con- 
scription, provide  for  orderly,  uniform  dis- 
armament by  all  nations,  and  Internatlonai 
control  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Can't  we.  with- 
out benefit  of  all  the  diplomatic  hocus-pocus. 


alt  down  ^  '*  Russians,  the  Brtiish   tlie 

French.  «•  „  •  'there,  and  tmjt  "^ell  drop 
otir  plaii  for  universal  conscrlptloa.  We'll  re- 
di^ce  our  military  eetaMtahmenm— It  you'll  do 
precisely  the  same  thlngt" 

3.  Worl   for  the  abandouMBt  rial- 

Ism  and  colonuiUsm  and  give  sul  ,  pies 
every  opporiimity  to  govern  them»elvea — as 
we  have  sought  to  do  In  the  Philippines. 
The  achievement  of  this  VIUI  goal  is,  of 
course,  far  more  dllficult  than  it  sounds,  but 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  de*l  with  this  basic 
cause  of  war  If  we  keep  running  away  from  it. 

4  Reverse  our  present  policy  ol  revenge 
and  dismemberment  In  vhe  mnquered  coun- 
tries of  Xurope  and  launch  at\  enlightened 
program  ot  encouraging  detuutrntlc  forc«8 
while  weeding  out  arid  turning  over  to  the 
noo-Naais  the  )ob  ot  uyu>g  mM  pttnlahing 
tile  Nasi  gangsters  reepoiuuble  for  the  plight 
of  Germany  and  the  world. 

fi  Kncouraie  and  transplant  lo  Surope  the 
soundly  conceived.  LincolnVkr  policy  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  is  pi  .n  Japiui — » 

policy  ot  eucourHging  di;....;^.;c  groups  to 
prepare  for  sell -government  while  upnxit- 
ing  and  destroying  every  poaslble  eource  of 
feudal.  Imperial,  nitutarietlc.  akgresslve  ac- 
tion. Our  pKjllry  in  Japan  has  been  the  re- 
verse of  tins  course  we  have  pviwued  in  Oei  - 
many,  and  has.  ol  ootirse,  produced  a  toully 
oppoalte  result  thus  lar. 

6.  Guarantee  the  p*iUtlcal  boundoiles  and 
Integrity  of  small  nations,  but  strike  at  their 
basic,  economic  problem  by  encouraging  ie«- 
eration  and  the  devclopwMut  Ot  tree  tr«d« 
areM,  aa.  for  liutanea^  tfeiou|b  a  United 
Staus  or  Europe. 

7  Bstablish  new  machinery  for  the  im- 
mediate relief  ot  the  de!>tauu  tkf  all  coun- 
tries and  encourage  the  peo«>lea  of  the  world 
to  help  themaelvee  by  providing  long-time 
credits  for  lonf>nmce  eOMM»U6  loteMitta" 
tlon  for  natioM  pnpttwti  to  4»<""»m»  « 

g.  Draft  aa  lB«it«ailoaal  bin  of  rtgbta 
eettlng  world  standards  for  freedom  ot  reli- 
gion, the  prem,  apeech.  and  pottticia  aetUw. 

9  Demoeratlae  the  madklUHry  cf  the 
United  Natlooa  Organlaatton  by  gtvli^ 
smaller  natlona  a  fre«ter  ^raloe  in  Its  dellber- 
auons  and  by  provMlng  for  amendment  of 
the  Charter  by  democratic  means. 

It  sounds  toufh.  doeent  It?  Well.  It  is — 
a  lot  tottgher  than  drmwixig  diagrams  ot  the 
perfect  world  organlBatlon.  But  It  must  be 
done — and  it  can  be  done — if  we  ha^-e  the 
patience,  the  vision,  the  courmge,  and  the 
energy  to  fight  it  out.  regardlcaa  ot  t»ie 
otxtacles.  the  name-calling,  and  the  sneer- 
ing attacks  of  the  short-cut  arowd  in  the 
cocktail  lounges. 

There  is  only  one  alternative  to  such  a  pro- 
gram— an  America  armed  to  the  teeth,  a 
world  of  armed  and  suspicious  camps  and 
war — an  atomic  war. 

The  democratic,  antl -Imperialist  alterna- 
tive Is  our  only  hope — the  only  hope  of  a 
world  hungering  for  peace  but  saddled  by 
suspicion  and  power  politics  wltb  a  o-ush- 
ing  new  burden  of  armaments  and  saddened 
by  the  selfish  maneuvering  of  the  Great 
Powers  with  the  fear  of  a  new  and  ghastlier 
war. 

America  has  a  magnificent  opportunity  to 
lead  the  way — not  by  force  of  arms  or  uni- 
lateral compulsions  but  by  putting  oxir  own 
house  in  order  azKl  t>res  thing  new  life  into 
democracy — eoonomlc  and  pclitacal — and  by 
using  our  "reservoir  of  good  will"  to  tip  the 
scales  against  imperialism  wherever  our  voice 
Is  listened  to  or  our  aid  Is  needed. 

Every  nation  has  m«de  its  share  of  mis- 
takes and  has  been  guilty  of  crimes  agalnrt 
the  peace.  This  Is  ihe  time  to  r  v-  h  'r»-li 
start,  to  tear  up  the  sordid  pager  •  t  ,< 
and  present,  and  to  begin  anr  j  .;  s  -  j  .•  : 
candor  and  cooperation,  to  v  .e  a  j-i.-.ic 
baaed  on  Jxistlce  tor  all.  It  isnt  an  impos- 
alble  ideal.     In  fact,  we  have  tried  everything 


. 
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but  Idealism  up  to  now.  Many  sacrifice^  will 
be  necessary,  of  course;  but  the  price  of  peace, 
however  great,  is  just  a  tiny,  almost  Invisible, 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  World  War  in. 
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Capt.  Sue  S.  Daiiser,  Nurse  Corps,  United 
States  Navy,  Retired 

EXTENSION  O:-    REMARKS 

f  F 

HOiS.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  17.  1945 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr  Speaker, 
on  December  14  Secretary  vi  tv  Nivy 
James  Forrestal  presented  tj  Ci;/  Sue 
S.  Dauser.  Nurse  Corps,  United  States 
Navy,  retired,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  at  ceremonies  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment. 

A  few  day-  -e..  th -  S-'-r^'-ry  of  the 
Navy  pirned  ;:,:•;  D:^:;ru> ...  .nrd  Service 
M-  d  .;  upon  the  blouse  of  a  Kracious, 
r.u)df.-L  woman  and.  in  so  doint.  he  gave 
vsell  deserved  recognition  not  only  to 
tills  individual  but  to  a  branch  of  cur 
military  services  whoie  contribution  to 
victory  in  World  War  II  is  but  iittle 
known. 

The  text  of  the  citation  fur  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  read.^  a.s  fol- 
lows: 

For  exceptlonaliy  meritorious  service  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  a  duty  of 
great  responsibility  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  during  the  prewar  period 
of  t:;e  !;iri'-r.:^l  emergency  and  during  World 
War  II  D;~.  iiarglng  with  keen  foresight  and 
superb  proiessioual  ability  the  heavy  respon- 
sibilities of  this  vital  assignment.  Captain 
Dauser  rendered  distinguished  service  in 
establishing  a  post-graduate  training  pro- 
gram for  Navy  nurses  and  for  the  N.ivy'o  par- 
ticipation in  the  cadet  nurse  training  pro- 
gram. By  her  s<'Ur.cI  Judgment  and  careful 
planning,  sne  was  directly  responsible  for 
expanding  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  from  600 
in  the  prewar  period  to  11,500,  the  number 
essential  to  provide  adequate  nursing  caro 
for  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard 
personnel  as  the  war  progressed.  Loyal  to 
the  ideals  established  as  a  standard  for  her 
profession.  Captain  Dauser  maintained  a  high 
morale  and  splendid  efficiency  in  the  Navy 
Nurse  Corps,  and  her  constant  devotion  to 
duty  throughout  reflects  the  highest  credr, 
upon  herself,  her  command,  and  the  United 
States   naval   service. 

With  M..?s  Dau-ti-'.s  inherent  humiUty. 
a  characteristic  that  made  ht-r  respected 
and  beloved  by  'I;^'  thoi:~ands  of  women 
v.ho  served  ur.U'  r  i:  r.  tl>>  captain  ac- 
ccepted  the  co\-_:-d  r:->t>dal  as  a  tribute 
to  the.se  women  lailier  than  as  a  per- 
sonal honor.  And  while  it  is  true  that 
the  ceremony  c.innot  but  be  viewed  as 
an  honor  to  thi>  entire  Navy  Nurse  Corps 
as  well  as  to  t'-.c  individtial  who  served 
as  Its  supcrinr;ndent  throuErhor.t  the 
prewar  and  war  periods,  I  should  like  for 
the  per.-ciial  element  not  to  be  sub- 
merged. 

An  over.seas  veteran  of  the  First  World 
War.  Miss  Dauser  had  less  than  500 
nurses  at  her  disposal  when,  in  1939, 
she  came  to  Washington  from  duty  in 
her  native  California  to  become  head  ol 


the  Navy  Nurse  Corps.    Only  a  few  weeks 
earher.  Vice  Adm.  Ross  T  Mclntire  had 
assumed  the  position  of  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  Navy.      It  was   a 
happy  coincidence  that  they  commenced 
at  the  same  time  their  administrative 
tasks— tasks  that   grew  successively  in 
importance   and    responsibility   as   war 
broke  out  in  Europe,  the  President  de- 
clared the  existence  of  a  national  emer- 
gency,   and,    then,    climactically,   Pearl 
Harbor.     The  integration  of  the  nursing 
phase,  posing  its  complex  problems  of 
recruitment,  training,  assignment,  and 
advancement,  with  the  over-all  aspect 
of  Medical  Department  services  was  a 
model   of   efficiency.     True   there   were     . 
bottlenecks  that  developed  but.  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral and  the  immediate  direction  of  Cap- 
tain Dauser,  the  strength  of  the  Nurse 
Corps  grew  from  436  to  11,500  with  a 
minimum  of  wasted  effort  or  resources. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Navy  as  a  whole 
was  undergoing  vast  expansion  and  with 
it  the  Medical  Department,  faced  with 
meeting  unprecedented  needs  in  supply- 
ing  doctors   for   warships   and   for   the 
Marines;    in   constructing   and   staffing 
hospitals  both  at  home  and  abroad;  in 
undertaking   re.search   along   multitudi- 
nous lines,  yet  all  having  the  common  ob- 
jective of  conserving  the  health  and  lives 
of  our  fighting  men;  in  rehabilitating  a 
legion  of  wounded  and  sick  whose  num- 
bers grew  steadily  until  they  ran  into 
the  scores  of  thousands.     Save  for  war- 
ship duty,  nurses  were  required  in  the 
fulfillment  of  all  these  aims.     And,  with 
regard  to  that  lone  exception,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Navy's  women  in  white  was 
felt  in  battleships  and  submarines,  too, 
for  the  hospital  corpsmen  entrusted  with 
nursing  duties  in  our  men-of-war  had 
received  their  training  in  hospitals  and 
schools  'on  the  beach"  from  the  nurses. 
It  was.  indeed,  fortunate  that  with  such 
a  trem.endous  task  to  be  performed  by 
the  Nurse  Corps  alone.  Admiral  Mclntire 
had   the    services   of    a   superintendent 
whose  initiative  and  judgment  permitted 
him  to  be  freed  of  all  unnecessary  details 
so  that  he  could  devote  himself  to  the 
nif^dical  program  as  a  whole. 

With  pride  and  satisfaction.  Captain 
Dauser  viewed  the  achievements  of  her 
little,  humane  band  as  weeks  passed  into 
months  and  months  into  years.  It  was  a 
Navy  nurse  who  was  chosen  to  be  the 
first  person  in  the  Navy  to  receive  the 
Legion  of  Merit.  A  program  for  the 
training  of  flight  nurses  was  started  and 
dividends  came  high  at  Iwo  Jima  and 
Okinawa.  Eleven  Navy  nurses  were 
decorated  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy  for 
heroic  devotion  to  duty  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Nostalgically,  Captain  Dauser  re- 
membered what  an  Army  colonel  had 
written  a  quarter  century  earlier  of  the 
nursing  complement  of  a  troop  transport. 
The  troops  on  board  this  ship — 

He  wrote — 

are  about  to  complete  a  Journey  which  was 
fraught  with  many  dangers,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  a  very  serious  epidemic  of  what 
appears  to  be  Spanish  influenza.  The  sick 
report  of  the  troops  on  board  Jumped  from 
6  to  160  inside  of  48  hours.  The  chief  nurse 
and  her  coworkers  did  not  need  any  request, 
biit.  seeinK  the  danger,  came  forward  and 
vcltmteered  taeir  services,  with  the  result 


that  what  was  chaos— there  being  practically 
no  accommodaitions  or  facilities  on  board  to 
care  for  such  members — was  handled  in  what 
I  consider  a  ntost  admirable  manner  under 
the  circumstaaces.  They  have  worked  night 
and  day  in  the  cold  and  damp,  on  decks  that 
were  being  waafced  by  seas,  without  any  lights 
whatever,  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  conta- 
gion with  a  deadly  malady,  and  they  have 
rendered  the«e  services  most  cheerfully. 
The  troops  of  the  command  can  never  for- 
get the  great  apsistance  and  the  self-sacrifice 
which  this  noble  body  of  women  has  ren- 
dered. 

Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nimitz  gave 

the  Navy's  "Well  done"  to  the  nurses  a 

year  ago  wtien  he  was  Commander  in 

.  Chief  of  the  United  States  Pacific  Fleet 

and  Pacific  Ocean  Areas: 

These  nursop  bring  to  the  hospital  organl- 
zations  In  th«  Pacific  war  theater  the  high 
standard  of  nijrslng  service  provided  in  .naval 
hospitals  in  the  United  States — 

He  said — ) 

Their  specitlized  knowledge  and  training 
and  their  defotion  to  duty  are  Invaluable 
in  providing  ttie  excellent  hospital  care  given 
our  sick  and  grounded.  To  these  nurses  who 
have  volunteered  their  services  wherever  they 
may  be  required  we  give  our  heartfelt  thanks 
for  duty  well  done. 

After  28  ytars  of  selfless  service  to  the 
United  Statts.  the  woman  who  led  the 
Navy  Nurse  Corps  through  the  most  try- 
ing, the  most  momentous,  period  in  its 
history,  is  going  into  retirement.    Only 
memories  n©w  are  her  duties  in  Scotland 
and  France  In  1918-19;  at  sea  in  the  hos- 
pital ship  Relief,  in  the  Transport  Serv- 
ice, and  on  the  Alaskan  trip  of  the  late 
Preaident  Warren  G.  Harding,  whom  she 
nursed  in  his  last  illness;  in  Guam  and 
the  Philippines,  and,  finally,  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Medicine  and  Surgery — the  most 
exacting  job  of  her  ceireer.     Fortunately, 
the  Navy  has  designated  a  splendidly 
qualified  woman  to  take  up  the  work 
Captain  Dauser  is  relinquishing.    She  is 
Commander  Nellie  Jane  DeWitt,  who. 
like  her  predecessor,  entered  the  Navy 
Nurse   Corps   shortly   after   graduation 
from  nursilig  school.    Too,  her  duties 
have  been  bo  varied  that  she  brings  a 
wealth  of  experience  and  understanding 
to  the  position. 

I  join  Admiral  Mclntire  in  bidding 
welcome  to  Commander  DeWitt  and  say- 
ing "Farewell,  good  luck,  and  well  done" 
to  Captain  Dauser. 


Return  of  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces 


EXTBNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

I  OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  17,  1945 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Coilgress  when  members  of  the 
armed  forces  are  aware  and  express  ap- 
preciation lor  what  most  of  us  are  trying 
to  do  in  thedr  behalf  daily. 

I  thought  the  members  would  like  to 
read  a  letter  I  have  received  from  a  per- 
sonal frienti,  a  former  medical  ofQcer  in 
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the  Army,  who  has  senred  \/ith  fine  dis- 
tinction: 

Novuusa  20.  1945. 
Hon.  VlAj-TOL  C.  Plooik. 

Hotise  of  Aepretentatives, 

Waihum)U*n,  D.  C. 
Dbab  W&i.Tn:  I  wish  to  exp:-esg  tfae  grati- 
tode  at  the  medical  officers  in  my  group  for 
tbe  aasistaxkce  of  our  Congrepsnacn  in  facili- 
tating our  return  to  the  Staus  and  civiUau 
life. 

¥or  several  Doontbs  our  onl;  lK>pe  was  read- 
ing in  the  Stars  and  Stripes  fbout  coogres- 
sional  pressure  for  our  return — then  all  of  a 
sudden  ttie  "Green  project" — I  wa£  returned 
from  Paris  in  1  day  and  within  exactly  l 
week  had  cleared  the  separation  center — 
many  of  my  fellow  officers  lukd  a  similar 
experience  and  aU  are  very  hJippy  about  it. 

I  was  fortunate  in  recelvicg  one  of  the 
1946  Fords  soVd  to  veterans  her€  m  St.  Louis — 
have  obtained  space  with  several  other  doc- 
tors in  the  Missouri  Theater  Building  and 
now  only  hoping  and  locdclng  for  a  place  to 
Uve.  That  too  is  quite  a  probiian  here  as  you 
probably  well  know.  We  weie  wjamly  re- 
ceived by  the  South  Side  Lions  and  hope  to 
see  you  at  one  of  the  meetings  in  the  not  loo 
distant  future. 
Sincerely, 

Puacs  FowrxBS. 
Ct^TTOM.  Mo. 


The  Centfi.Tu.1  ot  Texas  Statebo«d 


EXTENSION  OF  REI^LARKS 


CF 


HON.LUTKFKA,  J.,n\iON 


m  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  17.  1945 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Texas  became  a  State  in  the 
American  Union  100  years  ago  this 
month.  In  Texas,  the  Texas  Centennial 
of  Statehood  Commission  created  by  the 
Texas  Legislature  is  directing  the  ob- 
servance there  Jn  a  proper  manner. 

Here  in  Washington,  the  Centennial  of 
Texas  Statehood  is  also  being  observed. 
In  the  Library  of  Congres:;  there  is  an 
extensive  exhibit  on  the  first  and  second 
floors  of  the  Library,  consisting  of  pic- 
tures, significant  books,  and  old  manu- 
scripts bearing  upon  the  history  of  the 
State,  and  its  admission  into  the  Union. 

Last  Saturday.  In  Whittall  Pavilion  of 
the  Congressional  Library,  exercises 
were  held  conamemorating  the  historic 
event  of  Texas  admission  into  the  Union. 

Under  leave  granted.  I  am  submitting 
herewith  the  introductory  remarks  by 
I^.  Luther  H.  Evans,  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, and  also  the  address  delivered  by 
me  on  that  occasion: 

iimaoccTCMiT  bsmarju  bt  Lmnn  h.  evahs, 
LTBaauAM  or  congxess 
Congreiiainan  Jorwsok,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  Library  oi  Oongress  is  Just  wbat  Its 
name  impltcs.  for  It  serves  CX>ngrefl>  in  a  very 
practica]  way.  bwt  It  is  also  the  national 
library.  It  is  the  largest  single  depoattory 
of  our  national  record  as  It  has  been  aceoovo- 
lated  in  books  and  pawipMets.  in  printed  doc- 
uments and  maps  In  periodicals  and  news- 
papers, in  pnnr?  -  r  n  'ii^npim,  and  In 
the  manuscript  rcc.icu  „:  BignlDcant  In- 
dividuals and  societies.  There  are  specialtssd 
libraries  in  'wartatm  pmrts  at  ttte  country 
which  cover  acme  limited  portion  o*  tnat  rec- 
ord more  minutely  and  completely  than  does 
the  Library  uf  Congress,  but  there  lb  none 


which  covers  the  whole  record  ao  compre- 
henslvely.  This  national  record  we  strive  to 
mak«  available  to  the  whole  people  ol  tliis 
country  as  effectively  as  we  are  able,  and 
in  a  multitude  at  ways.  The  Library  of  Con- 
greas  Is  thus  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  take 
accofunt  of  anniversaries  of  national  8.g- 
niflcance.  lanctmarlcs  upon  the  path  along 
which  otrr  people  have  come  In  the  four  cen- 
turtca  axKl  a  half  since  these  western  con- 
tinents have  been  known.  On  these  occasions 
the  Library  regularly  places  In  Its  eidilMt 
cases  the  books  and  maps  and  prints  most 
worth  seeing  which  bear  upon  and  lUustnite 
the  events  which  we  are  remembering.  Of 
these  anlnversarles.  there  are  few  which  can 
Rive  us  greater  pleasure  than  those  which 
mark  the  centenary  of  a  new  State  into  the 
Union.  In  celebrating  stxh  an  event  we  in- 
vite some  distinguished  citizen  of  the  State 
concerned  to  deliver  an  eddrese  within  oar 
walk  to  mark  the  op«nlng  fif  the  exhibit. 
This  we  did  last  MarcJi  for  Ploiida.  and  so 
we  shall  do  a  year  from  thi^  month  for  Iowa, 
and  m  1948.  K  It  Is  safe  nowadays  to  look  so 
far  ahead,  for  Wiactwsin.  But  today's  oc- 
casion Is  one  which  necessarily  gives  me  a 
particular  pleasure  and  pride,  for  I  am  by 
birth  a  Texan.  Ore  hundred  years  ago  this 
month  my  State,  and  ConereaBman  John- 
soir's  State  became  an  equal  member  of  this 
American  Union.  Om-  exhibition  places  on 
view  fasclnattog  materials  for  the  history  of 
Texas,  from  the  first  printed  narrative  of 
white  men  in  Texas,  pi  in  ted  in  155S.  to  photo- 
grapbs  taken  only  yesterday.  I  am  very  glad 
indeed  to  have  persuaded  my  good  friend 
Repre«>cntattTe  LunrEx  A.  John  .son  of  Cor- 
•Icana  to  come  and  talk  to  us  on  the  sig- 
niCcance  of  the  Texan  story.     Mr.  Johnsoh. 

Asoaxss  or  hon.  ltttreb  a.  johnson 
My  collengtie?  of  the  Texas  delegation. 
Tadlcp.  ard  pentlemen.  "Resolved,  etc..  That 
the  State  of  T»'xas  shall  be  one.  and  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  one,  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States 
in    al!   rerpects    whatever." 

By  this  Joint  resolution,  approved  by 
President  James  K.  Polk  on  December  29, 
1845,  Texas  on  that  date  become  the  twenty- 
eighth  State  of  the  American  Union.  This 
month  we  are  celebrating  the  centennial  of 
the  statehood  of  Texas,  In  honor  of  which 
the  Library  of  Congress  has  brought  to- 
gether this  exhibition  of  rare  and  significant 
books  and  manuscripts  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  the  State.  I  should  Ifke  to  point 
out  that  what  happened  100  years  ago  was 
an  event  quite  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
TTnited  States.  For  th*  first  and  last  time 
in  its  history,  our  Union  absorbed  an  Inde- 
pendent nation,  and  a  sovereign  republic 
transformed  Itself  into  one  of  the  United 
States.  The  Lone  Star  flag  gave  way  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  and  Texas  came  under  the 
fifth  of  the  six  flags  which  have  waved  against 
her  Fkles.  These  flags  conveniently  and 
dramatically  summarize  the  eventful  history 
of  the  region  which  Is  now  Texas,  and  so 
lUustiate  the  making  of  the  Republic  which 
Joined  our  Union  a  century  ago. 

The  first  flag  was  the  fleur-de-lla  of  Bour- 
bon France.  It  Is  of  course  true  that  Texas 
was  included  In  the  vast  regions  for  which 
the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  his  follow- 
ers h.'id  staked  out  a  Spanish  claim,  that 
Pineda  charted  the  coast  as  early  as  1519. 
that  Cabera  de  Vaca  wandered  there  after  his 
shlpwrerk  and  that  Coronado  and  Moscoso 
marched  through  in  search  of  fabulous  king- 
doms. But  the  first  attempt  to  plant  a  flag 
in  acttml  settlement  wa.<<  mad?  in  the  reign 
of  the  Orand  Monarque.  by  a  mightj  builder 
of  the  French  empire,  the  Sfeu.r  de  La  Salle. 
Pathetically  transient  as  wis  his  post  on 
Matagorxla  Bay.  It  locked  the  rulers  of  the 
waning  Spanlidi  SBaplra  Into  tbeir  first  at- 
tempt to  eatabUah  mlaafcxn  am  one  the  Texas 
Indians  in  ISQS.  These  «  n  v,v:.p  -c  u»ay, 
and   It   was   two   more    u  _^q_-    ;.•._:. :t    re- 


newed French  activity  provoked  the  authori- 
ties of  New  ^ain  into  an  occupation  of 
Texas  which  proved  permanent.  Old  Na- 
cogdoctiaa  wwa  first  net  up  in  1716.  but  the 
fi~st  Tens  seCtlcment  with  an  vnbr<-ken  oc- 
cupation was  San  Aq^dIo.  where  the  mis- 
sion afterward  to  b  ■  k-(cwn  as  the  Alamo, 
was  establialied  -  ..  way  station  3  venrs 
later. 

Prance  was  eliminated  as  a  neighbor  by 
the  Peace  of  Paris  In  1763,  whtch  advanced 
the  Spanish  frontier  eastward  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. After  nearly  four  decades  of  ccnnpara- 
tlve  tranquillity,  and  very  slow  growth  of  the 
T'exas  settlements.  Napoleon  compelled  the 
Spanish  Crown  to  restore  the  old  province 
of  Louisiana  weste  o,'  the  great  river,  only  to 
sell  It  to  the  United  States  within  3  years. 
Prom  1811  on  Texas  was  troubled  by  revo 
lutionary  outbreaks  and  by  fillbixsterlng  ex- 
peditions from  American  soil,  and  in  1821 
came  under  its  third  flag,  the  banner  of  Mex- 
ico, at  last  independent  of  the  crumbling 
Spanish  Empire.  A1:  almost  the  same  time 
preparation  was  made  for  the  fctu^h.  for  it 
was  in  the  last  days  of  1820  ..hat  Moses  Austin 
made  his  fatefiU  Journey  to  San  Antomio  and 
entered  Into  the  contract  whereby  his  son 
as  empresarlo  brouglit  the  first  body  of  colon- 
ists from  the  United  States  to  settle  in  Texas. 
The  tide  that  Stephen  Austin  set  flowing  ran 
for  nearly  a  decade  loefore  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment took  steps  to  halt  It.  and  in  thoae 
years  same  20,000  people,  colonists  and  their 
slaves,  came  In  to  give  the  7%xas  land  a 
wholly  new  populat  on.  for  they  quite  cut- 
numbered  the  3.000  Mexicans  who  were  the 
only  possessors  aft<»r  a  whole  century  of 
Spanish  settlement. 

Eventually  the  Mexican  Government  re- 
pented of  its  Uberality.  brought  the  current 
of  immigration  to  a  stop,  sought  Ln  variotis 
ways  to  curtail  the  autonomy  of  the  Texans 
and  to  Impose  its  way  of  life  upoti  them,  and 
sent  an  army  among  them  to  forestall  oppo- 
sition. The  first  crisis  was  weathered,  but 
within  a  few  years  Mexico  passed  under  the 
dictatorship  of  Sama  Anna,  and  no  rights 
seemed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  an  arbi- 
trary mUItary  regimr .  Just  as  the  American 
colonists  of  1774  ha£  appealed  to  the  British 
Constitution  aivd  to  their  rights  as  English- 
men, so  the  Texan  colonlsU  of  1834  appealed 
to  the  liberalism  of  the  Mexicon  Revolution 
and  to  the  suppressed  Mexican  ConsUtution. 
But  the  hand  of  power  was  not  stayed,  and 
In  September  of  the  following  year.  Just  as 
General  Gage  had  sent  out  to  seiee  the  storsa 
at  Concord  in  1775.  so  Colonel  Ugartechea 
sent  out  to  seize  the  brass  cannon  at  Gon- 
zales The  first  skirmishes  took  place  aiul. 
like  the  ContlnenU-^l  Congress,  tlie  Texan 
Consultation  Issued  Its  declaration  of  cause* 
for  taking  up  arms.  Santa  Anna  brought  his 
army  to  San  Antonio  and  besieged  the  little 
force  In  the  Alamo,  and  the  delegates  of  the 
Texan  Convention  at  Washington-on-the- 
Erazos  put  their  8igiia,ture*  to  a  document 
which   began: 

"When  a  government  has  ceased  to  protaet 
the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  d  lia  people, 
from  whom  lu  legitimate  powers  are  derived." 

It  was  a  declaration  of  indepeuderMre,  and 
Texas  nat  iia  fourth  flag— its  own  flag.  For 
some  weeks  longer  Sanu  Anna  oontmued  to 
advance  and  seemed  on  the  way  to  drive  the 
Tcxhiii  out  of  Texas,  when  Sam  Houston's 
bold  stroke  at  San  Jacinto  destroyed  his  army 
and  saved  the  ElepuhUc. 

Pot  10  y^ars,  then,  the  Republic  of  Tejn» 
enjoyed  the  •independent  attitude  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,"  which  it  )  .a  as- 
sumed on  March  2,  1836.  and  lived  uni.t!  Uie 
constitution  which  the  convention  had  drawn 
up  into  the  3  weeks  following  the  p-lnption  of 
the  declaration.  During  this  n-  carl^  ibe  Re- 
puUle  was  govrr  ,r^.  :i,-cf>rduM'  to  tliat  con- 
stltwtloci.  by  a  Prfsirtent  e  ectea  every  3 
yeaif.  Br>d  by  -he  \\enn.-  ■;  txt^cuuve  depart- 
nients  whom  he  appoti.  cc  by  a  rons-'-s-  con- 
sisting cf  a  senate  and  a  hiii;:;^  ,.,i  rf ;  ;  ;  nt^- 
tives   chosen    annually,   ai.v-    c>    ^    .^^ienie 
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court  and  Inferior  courts  whose  Judges  were 
elected  by  the  Joint  ballot  of  the  congress. 
This  Re  public  of  Texas  entered  into  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  sent  a  minister  to  represent  it 
at  Washington,  while,  after  recoenltlon,  a 
chared  d'affaires  from  the  United  States  ap- 
peared at  the  .Texan  capital.  Two  treaties 
were  negotiated  between  the  two  nations  in 
1838  one  at  Houston  settling  claims  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  against  Texas,  and 
one  at  Washington  for  marking  the  boundary 
between  them.  -Texas  sent  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives to  Europe,  and  was  recognized 
by  four  European  nations;  European  repre- 
sentatives came  to  Texas,  and  the  French 
buUt  an  embassy  on  Robertson  Hill  in  Austin. 
Among  the  six  members  of  the  President's 
cabinet  was  a  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  he 
actually  had  a  navy  to  administer  during  the 
whole  existence  of  the  Republic;  some  of  its 
vessels  were  later  incorporated  in  the  Navy 
of  the  United   Slates. 

Although  Te.xas  was  a  full-fledged  republic 
With  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  it  was 
not  altogether  satisfied  with  Its  status.   The 
same  plebLsclte  which  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Republic  in  September  1836  voted 
on  the  questi(>n  of  annexation  to  the  United 
States;  only  S3  votes  opposed,  while  the  over- 
Whelming  majority,  seme  6,000.  were  in  favor 
of  that  measure.     But  in  the  United  Slates 
to  which  they  desired  to  adhere,  the  Texas 
question  alnin-f   nt  once  became  all  but  in- 
extricably fxv  :.::u'"d  :n  pcliticfi.  in  diplomacy, 
and  in  tiie  p<....-<  r.i  us  i.s.-ue  uf  slavery.     The 
United  States  Sen.iie  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty  of  annexation  which  required  a  two- 
thn-ds  vote.     It  was  first  submuted  in  this 
form  rather  than   by  Joint  resolution  which 
merely    required    a    majority    vote    of    both 
Houses  by  which  latter  method  annexation 
wa.s  accomplished  some  years  later.     When 
Texas'  first  overtures  were  rebuffed,  her  pride 
was  hurt:  she  withdrew  her  solicitations,  and 
some  public  men   in  Texas  looked  toward  a 
policy  which  would  consolidate  Texan  inde- 
pendence.   But  this  policy  would  not  work; 
the   Mexicans    were    irreconcilable,    and   de- 
sultory warfare  went  on.     Under  these  con- 
ditions a  sparsely  settled  rural  country  could 
not  afford  sovereignty:  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
as  the  national  debt  multiplied,  was  a  busi- 
ness  that  did   not   pay   expenses.     Fuither- 
more.  the  sentiments  of  the  Texan  people  to- 
ward the  hind  from  which  they  came  did  not 
change.     Eirly    m    1845   there   was   at   last   a 
p.::r.iiicant    change    in    the    conjunctions    of 
American  politics.    A  m.ijcrity  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  adopted  a  Joint  resolution   (the 
vote  in  the  Senate  was  so  close  that  a  change 
of  one  vote  would  have  defeated  the  resolu- 
tion!, which  consented  that  the  territory  in- 
cluded within  the  Republic  of  Texas  should 
be  erected  into  a  new  State  and  admitted  as 
cne  of  the  States  of  this  Union,  and  President 
Tyler  approved  this  resolution  a.-;  cne  of  his 
List    official    acts,    on    March    1,    1845.      Very 
cheerfully  the  Republic  of  Texas  set  about 
the  task  of  reducing  itself  from  a  nation  to  a 
State:   the   president   summi  ncd   a  conven- 
tion:   the  cc;. cress  pa.s5ed  a  joint   resolution 
expressing     its     consent:      the     convention 
adopted  an  ordinance  of  acceptance  and  then 
drew  up  a  new  constitution  ti^  for  a  State  ci 
the  Union:  the  people  of  Tex.is  went  to  the 
polls    on    October    13    and    ratified    this    new 
constitution  and  en  December  '29,  1845.  when 
President  P-^'.k  approved  the  joint  rcsolut:or.. 
the  Supreme  Ccurt  holds  that  was  the  day  on 
which  Texas  bec-.:ne  a  State.    In  the  foUow- 
mjj  February  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas  met   in   place   of  the  congress  of  the 
Republic,   and    Gov.   J.   Pinckney   Henderson 
took    over    the    reins    of    govemment    from 
President    Anson    Jones.      Once     more     the 
Federal    Republic    devised    by    our    founding 
fathers  had  Justified   itself;    with   no  loss  of 
liberty  to  the  individual  Texan,  and  no  loss 
of  self-government,  and   no   breach  of  con- 
tinuity, independent  Texas  had  become  one 
ct  the  United  States. 


Who  were  these  Texans  who  had  won  their 
Independence   as   a   sovereign   republic,   sus- 
tained It  for  10  years,  and  now  voluntarily 
surrendered  it?    The  answer  is  simple:  They 
were  Americans,  who  had  come  to  Texas  from 
all  parts  of  the  American  Union,  and  so  were 
simply  resuming  the  old  political  relationship 
with    their    former    fellow    citizens.     When 
Texas  passed  under  her  fifth  flag,  her  citizens 
got  their  old  flag  back.    Southern  Americans 
and    frontier    Americans    predominated,    but 
there  was  at  all  times  a  substantial  admix- 
ture of  Americans  from  the  older  parts  of 
the  country  and  from  the  more  northerly 
States.    Their  revolution-  and  constitution- 
making  reproduced,  as  I  think  my  examples 
have  shown,  the  American  national  tradition. 
The    largest    single    element    In    Texas    came 
from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  but  the  men 
who  settled   these  States   were  simply  the 
spearhead  of  the  advancing  American  fron- 
tier.    Some  of  these  tall  men  with  long  rifles 
who  pressed  on  turned  north,  like  the  Lin- 
colns.  and  settled  tnc  States  beyond  the  Ohio, 
others  moved  westward  into  Missouri,  and  yet 
others   pushed   soutliwestward   through   Ar- 
kansas into  Texas.    A  contemporary  list  gives 
the  places  of  birth  and  of  last  residence  for 
57      members      of      the      convention      which 
declared  independence  In  1836.     Three  were 
of    Mexican    and    four   of    European   birth. 
Twenty-eight  were  born  in  the  Old  South, 
and    eleven    of    these    In   "Virginia.      Fifteen 
were  born  in  the  Southwest,  and  a  majority 
of  these,  or  nine,   in  Tennessee.     But  seven 
were  born  in  northern  seaboard  States,  in- 
cluding three  in  Pennsylvania  and  two  in 
New  York.     When  we  come  to  the  place  of 
last  residence,  there  Is  a  considerable  west- 
ward shift;  the  Southwest,  from  Kentucky  to 
Louisiana,     leads     with     37     members     and 
lULnois      and      Missouri      are      represented 
with  5.     Eight  came  directly  from  the  Old 
South,  and  four  from  the  Old  Nortli.     It  is 
essy  to  call  the  roll  of  men  from  Northern 
or  Middle  States  who  became  prominent  in 
public  life  in  early  Texas.    The  President  un- 
der the  provisional  government  was  David  G. 
Burnet,  of  New  Jersey:  the  last  President  of 
the  Republic.  Anson  Jones,  from  Massachu- 
setts.   Stephen  Austin  was  born  in  Virginia, 
but  his  father,  Moses  Austin,  came  from  Con- 
necticut, as  did   Ashbel   Smith,  who  repre- 
sented Texa.s  in  Europe.    The  first  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  of  the  Republic  was  S.  Rhoads 
Fisher  of  Pennsvlvanla;  the  second  was  Louis 
P.  Cook,  from  New  York. 

The  first  generation  of  Texans  were  noted, 
not  only  for  the  diversity  of  States  from 
whence  they  came,  which  is  likely  responsi- 
ble fcr  the  cosmopolitan  population  of  our 
State  today,  but  their  experience  in  the  life 
of  the  American  frontier  caused  them  to 
acquire  self-reliance,  endure  hardship,  and 
ability  to  carry  on  in  spite  of  dangers.  In- 
stilling In  them  an  Intense  degree  of  patri- 
otism and  a  willingness  to  fight  for  what 
they  believed  to  be  right,  and  these  traits 
of  the  forefathers  have  been  handed  down. 
In  part  at  least,  to  the  Texas  people  of  this 
generation.  The  heroic  part  Texans  have 
played  in  World  Wars  I  and  11  is  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  thi.«  statement.  Gen.  Dwight 
Ei.senhower,  now  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Admiral 
Chester  Nimitz,  now  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, are  both  native  Texans.  and  many 
h.eroes  of  the  wa-,  both  officers  and  GI's. 
were  from  Te.^as.  Texas  A.  &  M.  College 
furnished  more  officers  than  West  Point. 

Tex.^s  became  the  twenty-eighth  State  of 
the  Union,  but  20  more  were  to  be  admitted 
before  the  roll  of  the  continental  United 
Sta^e.s  would  be  filled  up  in  1912.  and.  yet, 
cne  of  the  Senators  opposing  the  admission 
of  Texas  said,  "The  United  States  already 
had  territory  enough  for  all  useful  purposes." 
When  Congres.s  pa.=sed  its  Joint  resolution 
of  March  1,  1845,  it  made  provision  for  the 
formation  of  four  additional  States  out  of 
the  Territory  of  Texas,  should  Texas  consent 
to  iuch  division.     But  Texas   h^s  not  con- 


sented, or  at  least  only  In  a  minor  degree. 
In  1850  Texas  did  consent  to  the  alienation 
of  its  terrltoriH  claims  to  the  extreme  North- 
west, in  exchange  for  a  sum  which  sufficed  to 
liquidate  the  *ebts  of  the  RepuDlic,  and  the 
lands  thus  re|linqulshed  have  become  por- 
tions of  Wyoming,  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma,  a 
good  slice  of  Colorado,  and  the  better  part 
of  New  Mexicc.  Propositions  to  divide  the 
homeland  into  two  or  three  States  met  with 
no  encouragetnent,  and  Texas  has  retained 
a  truly  imperltil  domain,  the  basis  of  its  sub- 
sequent expamsion,  productivity,  and  pros- 
perity. ' 

The  first  cofnplete  census  of  Texans  came 
with  the  naticnal  enumeration  of  1850.     In 
that   year    thflre   were   212.000   Texans   while 
United  States  population  was  23.190.000.  and 
Texas  was  th^  twenty-fifth  in  rank  among 
the  States,    fibe  had  already  quadrupled  the 
estimated  50,(K)0  who  carried  out  the  Texas 
Revolution,    but    she    was    still    a    compara- 
tively   inslgnBQcant    part    oi'    the    American 
Union.     The  !l850's  saw  Texas  almost  triple 
her  populatloB.  which  reached  G04.000,  and 
rise  to   twenty-third  rank.    The   decade   of 
Civil  War  and  reconstruction,  during  which 
Texas    obtained    and    lost    her    sixth    flag 
naturally  sa^  a  retardation   of  growth,  but 
Texas  nevertheless  added  over  200.000  souls 
and  rose  to   nineteenth  place  among   the 
States.    Durltig  the   IBTO's  the  rate  of  in- 
crease shot  viip  with  complete  economic  and 
political  recovery,  and  Texas  nearly  doubled 
her  population,  arriving  at  a  million  and  a 
half  and  thet  eleventh  rank  in  the  Nation. 
By  the  end  ot  the  century  she  had  passed  the 
3,000,000     merk,     and      at     the     following 
census.   In   1$10.  stood  fifth   in   the  Nation. 
She     maintained     this     position     for    three 
decades,  but  at  the  last  census  went  to  sixth 
rank,  having  at  last  been  passed  by  Cali- 
fornia,   In    1940.    the    population    of    the 
United  State*  was  131,670.000  or  a  little  o-ver 
six  times  wh»t  It  was  In  1850;  while  the  num- 
ber of  Texan*  6tood  at  6,414,000,  or  more  than 
thirty  times  what  It  was  in  1850,  and  about 
a  hundred  and  twenty  times  what  it  was  in 
the  year  of  Ban  Jacinto. 

As  it  has  ^een  with  population,  so  has  It 
been  with  wealth  and  production.  The 
natural  resolarces  of  Texas  have  contributed 
to  the  wealtb  of  the  Nation,  and  they  have 
grown  in  volume  and  value  with  the  passing 
of  the  year*  leading  in  livestock  and  agri- 
culture, and  cotton  having  always  been  the 
chief  agrlcufltural  product.  The  census  of 
1850  reported  that  in  the  previous  year  Texas 
had  made  58.000  bales  out  of  a  national  crop 
of  nearly  2,000,000  bales.  But  by  1860  Texas 
cotton  had  risen  to  431.000  bales.  Just  10 
percent  of  the  national  crop  of  4,310,000  bales. 
The  vast  ateas  available  for  expansion  to 
Texas  farmers  insure  in  the  years  after  the 
Civil  War  a  position  of  supremacy  in  cotton 
growing.  la  1878  the  million-bale  mark  was 
passed,  with  the  State  producing  about  a 
fifth  of  the  Nation's  cotton. 

Expansion  went  steadily  on  in  the  twen- 
tieth century.  The  record  crop  was  achieved 
In  1926.  wh«n  the  staggering  figure  of  6.628,- 
000  bales,  nearly  a  third  of  the  American  crop 
and  about  a  fifth  of  the  world's  production, 
was  reached.  Since  then  a  dimlirishing  world 
market  for  cotton  has  been  a  deterrent,  but 
In  1937  Tex»s  produced  5,154,000  bales  on  a 
considerably  reduced  acreage.  In  1944  Texas, 
with  2,640,000  bales,  was  still  turning  out 
about  a  fifth  of  America's  cotton  crop.  Cot- 
ton, however,  although  the  premier  crop  of 
the  State,  fioes  not  represent  a  great  deal 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  total  value  of  the 
products  of  Texas  farms.  Wheat,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, onloas.  tomatoes,  pecans,  peanuts, 
black-eyed  peas,  watermelons,  and  pink 
grapefruit  must  not  be  overlooked.  These 
products  make  Texas  the  greatest  farming 
State  in  th«  Union. 

Beside  this  great  agricultural  expansion  of 
the  last  ceatiU7.  we  have  to  notice  the  ap- 
pearance of'  other  forms  of  wealth,  in  each 
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of  which  Texas  has  achieved  a  position  of 
emlTjence.  Prom  the  earliest  times  Texa*  has 
been  recognised  as  an  ideal  land  for  grazing. 
and  considerable  herds  were  kept  there  even 
before  the  Americens  came.  But  their  ex- 
pansion was  strictly  limited  by  the  absence 
of  an  available  market.  Not  until  after  the 
ClTll  War  were  the  great  cattle  drives  or- 
ganleed  on  a  scale  which  enabled  the  Texas 
plains  to  furnish  the  markets  of  the  North 
and  East.  The  open  range  was  fenced  In  In 
the  course  of  the  leaO's.  1-ut  meanwhUe  tbe 
raiiroeds  had  come  and  tbe  Texas  ranches 
had  no  difficulty  In  marketing  their  expand- 
ing product  and  maintaining  the  position 
which  the  State  bad  won.  In  1943  there  were 
7518.000  cattle  of  all  kinds  In  Texas,  about 
a  tenth  of  the  Nation's  total  and  2.000.000 
more  than  in  the  next  State  on  the  list. 
With  nearly  ten  and  a  half  million  sheep, 
Texaa  has  mors  than  a  fifth  of  the  national 
flock,  and  completely  outdistanced  all  com- 
petitors by  tbe  production  at  7S.000.000 
pounds  of  raw  wool 

Toward  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tiiry  there  was  developed  a  new  aource  of 
wealth  which  the  men  of  1836  and  1&45  could 
hardly  have  dreamed  of.  I  have  some  right  to 
cpeak  of  Texas  oil.  since  it  was  tbe  accidental 
bringing  in  of  the  well  at  Corsic&na.  my  home 
town,  in  1896,  that  first  gave  economic  Im- 
portfmce  to  the  Industry,  In  1901  came 
the  sensational  discovery  at  Splndletop,  and 
the  beginning  of  a  treniendoua  expansion 
which  nas  gone  steadily  on  until  tbe  present. 
Texas,  fifth  In  oU  production  In  1925.  sky- 
rocketed to  first  In  1928.  and  by  1940  had 
doubled  Its  1928  production.  The  monstrous 
wartime  production,  swollen  to  748.000.000 
barrels,  has  approximated  half  of  t^e  na- 
tional total,  which,  together  with  sulfur 
in  which  Texas  excels  all  others  and  helium 
of  which  Texas  has  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
the  helium  supply  In  the  world,  has  spelled 
the  doom  of  Berlin  and  Tokyo.  This  devel- 
opment of  the  extractive  industries  In  oil, 
nattiral  gas.  and  other  minerals  has  made 
Texas  first  in  the  Nation  in  the  annual  value 
of  Its  minerals,  ahead  even  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  shall  conclude  thla  brief  review  of  a  cen- 
tury's growth  In  wealth  by  noting  that  In 
the  most  recent  period  Texas  has  made  a  very 
sertous  entry  into  the  realnj  of  manufactures. 
She  is  no  longer  content  to  export  her  re- 
Eourres  In  their  raw  state,  but  new  stands 
eleventh  among  the  manufactxiring  States  of 
this  Union,  with  a  product  valued  at  Just 
over  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars.  And  in  this 
realm,  we  are  probably  only  at  the  beginning 
of  her  development. 

This  development  of  wealth  could  hardly 
have  taken  place  If  there  had  not  gone  with 
It  a  parallel  development  of  transportation. 
Texas  In  1845  was  not  precisely  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Union,  but  getting  there  was 
a  long  and  tedious  Journey.  The  easiest 
access  was  by  see.  bv  sail  or  steamboat  to 
the  tiny  ports  or  landings  at  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  which  flow  Into  the  Gulf.  The 
cotton  crop  had.  of  course,  to  be  marketed 
by  sea.  or  a  little  later,  by  the  steamboats 
which  came  up  tbe  Red  River  t»eyond  Shreve- 
port  In  favorable  seasons.  Early  In  the 
1850'8  Texas  began  to  build  her  own  rail- 
roads, but  as  late  as  1870  there  were  only 
700  mllea  of  track,  and  these  ran  entirely 
witbln  her  own  Iwundarles  and  gave  uo  con- 
nection with  tlie  rest  of  the  Union. 

In  tbe  Irtter  ISSO's  came  the  first  rapid 
and  dependable  means  of  travel  by  land,  when 
the  transcontinental  stage-coach  lines  In- 
cludt^d  northern  Texas  In  their  routes.  The 
1870's  and  1880's  were  tbe  era  of  building 
during  which  the  Texas  railroads  came  Into 
their  own;  by  1890  there  were  8.600  miles  of 
track  within  the  State,  and  Texas  was  at 
last  bound  to  every  other  part  of  the  Nation 
by  a  mode  of  transport  which  could  accom- 
modate unlimited  quantities  of  both  passen- 
gers and  freight.  Today  10  large  systems  op- 
erate within  the  State,  and  Texas,  with  its 
1C.600  mdes  of  operated  road,  is  easily  fixst 
among  the  States  of  the  Union.    Beside  the 


railroads  are  24.700  miles  of  designated  and 
maintained  highways,  on  which  operal*  the 
gasoline  engine  vehicles;  there  were  over 
119.000.000  motorbus-mlles  operated  !n  1943. 
and  292,000.000  motortruck-miles.  Of  late 
Texas  has  made  the  fullest  use  of  the  feclll- 
tles  of  aviation:  9  commercial  air  lines 
cover  the  State  with  a  network  of  air  routes, 
and.  with  294  airports  and  1.815  civilian  air- 
craft. 

There  are  many  other  respects  in  which 
1  could  survey  the  progress  of  the  hundred 
3rearB  since  the  Republic  became  the  State. 
but  time  forbids  I  have  merely  chosen  a  few 
of  the  most  conspicuous  landmarks  by  which 
the  rate  of  advance  can  be  checked.  If  those 
In  Congress  who  opposed  the  admission  of 
Texas  were  living  now  and  could  see  Texas 
after  100  years  of  st&tehood.  with  all  of  her 
growth  and  development  and  the  contribu- 
tion in  men  and  neater i&l  that  she  has  made 
to  the  IJatlon,  they  would  doubtless  regret 
having  voted  to  prevent  Tpxas  from  becoming 
one  of  the  galaxy  of  States. 

\nd  looking  to  the  future,  let  us  hope  that 
when  the  next  centermial  of  Texas  statehood 
Is  observed,  100  years  hence,  that  no  atomic 
bomb  and  no  enemy  from  tWthin  or  without 
will  have  destroyed  this  Nation,  and  that  our 
children's  children  can  then,  as  we  do  now, 
celebrate  the  greatness  and  glory  of  both 
Texas  and  the  Nation,  and  Indulge  the  hope 
that  the  Lone  Star  State  may  continue  to  be 
a  conspicuous  part  of  this  Republic. 


A  Tbanksgiviof  Messsfe  From  the  Pacific 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  17.  1945 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  is  entitled  "A 
Thanksgi'iang  Message  From  Pacific  Vet- 
erans," certainly  Is  entitled  to  our  hearty 
"Amen."  I  put  in  the  Record  for  the 
President,  War  and  Navy  Department-s, 
to  read.  Congressional  action  is  almost 
futile.  It  is  the  administrative  action 
which  is  necessary  to  correct  all  the  evils 
so  sarcastically  recited. 

I  have  been  in  the  Pacific  theater  of 
war  twice  before  VJ-day.  These  men 
have  exF)erienced  the  toughest  ordeal. 
Add  to  that  the  monotony  of  idleness 
and  long  waiting  and  you  know  how  these 
veterans  feel. 

The  administration  has  the  power  to 
correct  every  evil  and  injustice  recited. 
When  can  we  expect  action? 

The  letter  follows: 

A    THANKSCnnMC     MXSSACK    rSOIi    TBI     PACXTIC 
VZTEaAMS 

On  this  Thanksgiving  holiday  of  1945.  I 
wish  to  send  a  Thanksgiving  message  from 
the  veterans  of  the  Pacific,  especisilly  of  the 
Bocthem  PhlUppines.  We  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for  this  season.  We  can  be  thank- 
ful that  we  have  not  been  overseas  more 
than  2  years,  and  some  of  us  more  than  3 
years — yet. 

We  are  thankitil  for  the  efforts  being 
made  in  our  behalf.  In  this  theater.  Liberty 
ships  are  being  converted  lor  our  use  in  re- 
turning home.  A  pitiful  few,  true,  but  at 
least  a  token  effort  is  being  made.  Tte 
faster,  larger  cargo  ships  that  could  have 
carried  twice  as  many  of  us,  and  twice  as 
comfortably,  are  needed  for  commercial  pur- 


poses at  home.  We  are  thankful  iiiiit  our 
Nation  is  thlnkini?  of  commoro'al  interests 
i.iihcr  than  the  n  vet- 

erans who  have  (   .     .   ,      to  t^t 

home  In  the  Immediate  future.  After  all. 
what  does  a  few  more  months  or  years  mean 
in  our  youni;  lives. 

We  are  thankful  that  the  Atlantic  Charter 
is  not  entirely  fortrotten  now  that  the  war 
is  over.    Ni  •  4t  is  up  to  us  to  decide 

who  will  coi  i;e  povernment  the  people 

of  the  oppressed  countries  ch<>of«.  We  are 
thankful  that  our  naval  power  is  being  used 
to  transport  men  and  materiel  for  the  Chi- 
nese Nationalist  Armies  under  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  He  needs  help.  Alter  all.  while  we 
were  fighting  the  Japanese  invaders  of  China. 
Chiang  could  not  ctjntrol  tbem  witb  the 
troops  diverted  from  hLs  war  with  the  Japa. 
General  Stilwell  had  the  unresJionable  Idea 
that  first  consideration  should  be  the  Japs 
rather  than  fratricidal  strife.  He  whs  re- 
placed, line  Japa  could  not  put  down  tbe 
Chinese  Communist  Party  with  their  armed 
might  while  in  power  in  northern  China. 
Naturally  we  must  now  throw  In  our  aid  In 
this  "worthy"  cause. 

We  are  thankful  that  the  war-weary  shtps 
of  the  line,  as  well  as  the  cargo  ships  whlci; 
have  perlorme<^  valiantly  during  our  time  of 
need,  are  being  retired  from  active  service. 
One-fifth  of  the  ships  of  the  line,  and  sev- 
eral hundred  of  the  cargo  ships  are  to  be 
retired,  we  are  told. 

We  arf  thankful  that  other  interests  are 
not  allowed  to  be  Interfered  with  In  order 
to  get  our  overseas  veterans  home  a  little 
sooner.  For  many  of  us  It  has  been  three 
Christmas  seasons  away  from  our  families, 
ana  another  one  more  or  less  matters  little. 
If  a  ship  Is  needed  to  transport  arms  and 
munitions  to  the  Dutch  for  uae  afeainsl  the 
Indonesians,  the  m«re  fact  that  this  self- 
<iame  ship  Is  loaded  with  troojis  bound  for 
tne  United  States  need  not  Interfere  with 
rnat.  The  troops  can  be  unloaded  to  make 
tne  ship  available,  as  tbe  LilJerty  i>hlp  loaded 
with  350  home-bo'und  GI's  was  unloaded  at 
HoUandia,  New  Guinea.  In  order  that  it  could 
proceed  to  Flnchhaven  to  pick  up  arms  and 
munitions  for  the  EKitch. 

We  are  thankful  that  the  poor  members 
of  the  K-Nlne  Corps  are  not  forgotten.  Tliese 
poor  pups  have  been  overseas  lor  a  long 
time,  too.  Why  should  they  be  slighted  in 
lavor  of  the  GI? 

We  have  many  things  to  be  thankful  for 
this  Thanksgiving  searrn.  But  will  pomeone 
plaase  tell  me  precisely  what?  Americans, 
give  us  Bomething  to  be  thankful  lor  next 
Thanksgiving.  Public  opinion  and  pressure 
can'  force  a  general  siieed-up  of  the  de- 
mobilization from  the  Pacific,  and  end  the 
Immense  differentiation  between  the  dif- 
ference areas  of  the  Pacific  theater.  Blany 
areas  have  shipped  home  men  with  SO  points 
while  in  the  southern  Philippines  we  have 
men  with  70,  80.  90,  and  even  100  points  still 
Sfweating  out  transportation.  Just  because 
wa  happen  to  l>e  the  ones  who  are  the  greatest 
distance  from  home  is  no  reaton  we  should 
be  passed  by.  We  want  a  general  speed-up 
of  demobilization  from  the  Pacific,  and  on  a 
more  equitable  basis.  Then  and  only  then 
•will  we  have  something  to  be  thankftil  for 
this  Thank^ving  season. 


Kous.ne  *  ir.ist.on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  V/RIGHT  P  ATM  AN 

OF   I'Ea.AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF^iEr.T  Al  IVE  5 

Moridav,  December  17,  1945 

h'.:    PA]M.-\N.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  two  articles  relative  to 


A.M8i 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGiiESSluXAL   RECORD 


tiie  r.oUMP.g  situation.    They  are  self-ex- 
planatory . 

..nu  \iios 
Salt  Lake  Citv  T;  :/.:.•■  i^uriMied  feature 
Btory  on  interv:-..-  v..-;.  ■-■:.' omen's  wive. 
who  are  di^gus'cci  -A.'n  i.'.'.i- .;. -;  -it-.,i:^:u 
there.  Says  oitc  w.:'/.  I:  I  ci  :.  '  :•.'•■■  ^  :■.;*? 
house  or  apartment  with  a  a;.  ••;,  -  ;  •:;«  cl  :- 
for  Ernie  when  he  gets  In  at  c:  r.:i:i;.  i  :i--  - 
body's  going  to  hear  from  me  id  hke  to 
know  who  fought  this  war  ft.r  Lu-.diords.  any- 
way.'" Other  wife  report.-  hi'  if  vou  fir.d  a 
place  t^  live,  as  you  probi.bly  w n  t.  -/.fv 
won't  give  you  a  lease,  and  you  k:  ■'•  w-' '• 
that  means — as  soon  aa  OPA  melts  away  rent 
wUl  be  doubled.  We  can't  pay  it,  and  it  .s 
awful  cold  in  wintertime  out  on  the  curb  " 
Another  woman  reported  that  a  landlord  told 
her  as  soon  as  OPA  moved  cut,  he'd  up  rent 
from  $67.50  to  $o'.'  5' 

rOLTl   MILLION  FAiir...:f..-3    W.VNT   TO   EUII-D    '-    .    ECY 

Chester  Bowles.  In  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine,  says  that  It  is  expecrei 
that  not  more  than  475,000  homes  will  be 
built  within  the  next  year— only  an  eighth 
as  many  as  people  would  Ukp  to  huUd  or  buy. 
The  OPA,  m  trying  to  k..  p  -hr  prices  of 
homes  uown,  has  est ;ibl. .,..»!  '..^:.'..i  controls 
on  building  materials  ,i;ti  i  111,1:1  'inning  rent 
,    •    r   .  -  (  !i    r.':    (-:    :     !,..■'   .-'.a   up  r, tir.euts. 

h     .'.    ■:<-■   I    !'  \    •         :     r       ■    •  -    '  "  ''    ''■''    !-'•'  '■'^  ''■"" 

camplPt.  >1    .  ■   ■:    ■■'■<1    i:.:uimli   Tl.r 

Nutionu:  11..;,..:  ,i  .\.li;.,;;.'i  :'■>:.  Allli"Ut;h 
iherti  nre<  Bome  who  oppiw.p  tlii«  plan,  build- 
cm  «t«nd  lu  bonoflt  from  Ihene  piicccontiol 
tni-ti.-.ure«, 


Bill  H.  R,  5012  Propoici  To  Eliminate 
Pauper*  Oath  for  Vcterani  Hoipitali- 
mtion  and  Domiciliary  Care  in  Vclcr- 
ani'  Adminiitration — Follows  Re«olu- 
lion  Content  of  National  American 
Legion  Convention,  1945 


CO!*.:  1  nee    witii    Ihe    resolutions    of    the 
Amer:(an  Lfcinn  smdy  and  conclusions. 
Thii  lifoup  of  c;:-tjnsuished  veterans  is 
close  en-  u:,'l;  to  the  heart  and  mind  and 
need.s  oi   iht^  veteran,'^,  to  speak  to  us 
.sinctTfiv  umA  .-uunaiy.     Unless  it  can  be 
.^liowr.   tr.at   ilicir   n  .'-■!'. :nt:  is  unsound, 
I    \y-],^-\'-    it    shoud    b-    translated   into 
;i,i!;,  ,-_^a':d  promptly— for  the  veterans. 
For  your  information  I  set  forth  with 
mv  remark.^  the  full  text  of  the  Doyle 
b.;i    II    R    5012,  filed  December  17.  1945. 
;,:.d  :■.■;>•:  red  •  o  the  World  War  "Veterans' 
C"*.;!uni :■'■(•  01  th;--  H'jU-c; 
A  bill  to  dispense  with  the  requirement  that 
a  veteran  be   unable  to   pay   hospital   ex- 
pense?, in  non-service-connected  cases,  as 
a  condition  to  hospitalization  and  domi- 
ciliary   care    In    Veterans'    Administration 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be    it    enacted,    etc..   That    section    6,    as 
amended,  of  title  I  of  the  act  of  March  30. 
1933.  entitled  "An  act  to  maintain  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  Government"  (U.  S.  C, 
1940  ed.,  title  38,  sec.  706)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  Is  unable  to  de- 
fray the  necessary  expenses  therefor  (Includ- 
ing transportation  to  aad  from  the  'Veterans' 
Administration  facility)",  and  by  Ineertlng 
iiftcv  "ahall  be  furnished  necessary  hospltall- 
/Mtion  or  domiciliary  care  (Including  truns- 
;  rmtlon"  the  foUowlnK:  "to  and  from  the 
\  iter»n«"  AdmlnUtnuion  fttclllty  In  case  poy- 
ment  of  »\ich  tranoporlatlon  by  th«  vettran 
would  rnuM  uiulue  hArd«hip";  and 

(a)  by  ttrlklnii  out  the  last  aentence  und 
Inaerttng  hi  II<m  m  .  !•,)(  the  following;  "The 
Mttttcment  uiuii  1  ii  of  th«  uppllcnnt  on 
•uch  form  an  nuiv        !>  xid  by  the  Ad- 

mlnlilrator  of  Vp^  .:  ,•  m  »huU  bo  Ac- 
cepted Ri  itifflcltnt  r  tlint  pHymrnt 
of  transportation  by  ;..■  ..,)pllcaut  would 
oaxua  undue  hardship." 


EXIKNSIO.N    OF   HPIM.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

I.\    IHE  HOU.SE  Cii-'  HKI'Kh.SKNTAilVES 
M  tjidc'/.  D-y:  ('.'//'.JiT   //,   l'J4:) 

Mr  DOYI.lv  Mr.  Sfi -k'  r.  ni.inv 
ItiuM'hs  ;!';.>  1  .-sioki'  (ttit  ;r-- L.ti  t  ti.e 
V:ii:prr's  (Mth  Miuv  u.-.c(!  m  \Ti('r:in-/  ns;  t  - 
{<■',  :.  I  \l\rn  (li'(!;urii  l!i:it  U  \s -is  nc 
onlv  uiiniTi  .^.iry  and  iiitciimtiniHt,  bid, 
td.a!  1!  w:i.-^  irijuiimi.s  to  ni'H'.i'"  and  \u)- 
\\^>'.:l-y  nl  i,,.  a^  a  Naldmi  tn  dmand  an 
{■:ill\  of  !!;r  M'  htd".  as  !o  Ihfii  Iluiin:  !al 
ii'nddv  hrfoi't'  uc  uoiiid  adovv  {\\rm  lo 
en'rv  atid  i'rcci\i'  cttf  in  Vi-trrun«'  Ad- 
l!:tni''  r  i'  inn  t.n'i.ll!  l.--:. 

M.  cone  ■;'■  !(ui  of  nu'  du»v  ai  a  N'.i'ion 
t.i  !!'■  ■'•  \  (•!  -'i.iu  .  li  1(1  !  I  y  in  i".riy  v.i.\ , 
t  u  p;  ,u;d  !•,  a  till  i  I'rdi.lli  V  con!  Uu'.'  to  c\- 
t  i,d  !  Il  'In  r.n  ds  and  vuu  lliv  I  lidi  <  .  I'l  v 
rnwonadli  m  dii  a!  caic  — ,Uid  do  n  UiMi- 
0!i'  rti'in.M"  1  hi  tn  thr(iui:h  ii  Ini  of  un- 
V.i^r'  .11  ■,  !  i:l  t  aj.c  and  1  ndi.ii  !  ■»  'NMu; 
nUCsthVi  1  wnvld  f  iVOl  tl\!'  inral  nia.<. 
rf  tlui  r  "do  V.  ill  n<i!  intpoi-a'  up<in  tiwii- 
Na'r;.i.  111',:.  hi)\.H  [luudil  11  t;iiv)il  H-dd. 
fi.i  I  ,  'lii'-y  ucrd  t!ir  liinll  fur  u-s.  Now 
Id  ii ,  Cii  !  di'  hrnd.  I(M'  llinn. 

V-'M.d.'  Itun'o  me  wrvcral  Wdilliy  \)\\\< 
on  nir  i)y  iddincui'-licd  Mcmbi'ts  cif  this 
Uoux',  I  ktK.w  uf  nonf  of  thrm  whlcli 
pi(i\d(ici  for  tho  (Udctlon,  fully  uiul  vn- 
tii-'ly,  the  way  H    R.  5012  iUw^.  In  ur- 


VoiU'itansni  Versus  Conipalsion  in  I.attor 
Relations 

FXTFNsid)x  (■)!•  r;;M  v^ks 
HON.  WAYNE  L.  IVlGRSi: 

]::.    u;:,     :  .Wtl'  i)r   Tdfc:  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  17  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29).  1945 

^T:•    ^TORHF:  Mr.  Pro9id''nt,  I  ask 

iniiiU!:    1,  (in  ;•   lo  have  printed  In 

thr  .Api.'.-nd.x  -'  'ho  Record  an  address 

rii  III  '     ,i:,ni-'    V    di!-*  ir'   :n  V ;s  Cnm- 

],:!  ■■,;:::;   m   Lab"'  Ih  :,■'             <'    '  •    red  by 

liii'  bry-if  the  A--"!  .r  'I'   1  .,'':■   1  '  -cutlve 

A- Mt,  '..i;ii!'.   Hi  (  hii'i     •  >':;  iNuvrtnbor  17, 
i:)-i  ^ 

Ti,.  ;,:     b.  .1    ■    ■     ■    1'   •    'dlon.    th  ::   'M 

V,   I  .  I  i  d'  I  '  d   ^    i  ^1     •.'■  ii.'"d  In  t  L      ivi.v.uRD, 

ii  .    h  ii  III',', 

It  I.               iro  for  I  '  ilcipais  In  thU 

f,'>r-n  ;      ,  ii  .,  -.  'imUh.  h  "  with  you  on 

1  >,.'  1'".  :'!  .1     u-  :--ot  of  III  aiona,    If  I 

N\   ■,     I,     ^     .•   1,  \    -.■  .  • ,  '1  ■          ■'    !   think  I 

M  lU,  1  1    \   !'    V  /,',';,,  \              C'tTripuN 

.,.     11     ;t,     I     .i.i,;-    |(r     Ii  ,     ■     ■         !         ■  I      ^       not 

i ;    I  iiiil     I  i  I    ri   iill: .,'    n-  '     I  \  '  •        tho 

P:ii;in  i'  II, 1  t,r  ;[,,',  n'.  'ji  -  '   i  , .  -,iii«  ihero  are 
•,,  .  ,•'  :ii    iii'p.,',  !.(i.'     1 1  -  i'  r    <    !■,  i'-n'!ng   our 

(.iiiiiiiv    !■  il  ly    VI!""    VI'-  '"    I    \^     U    to   Of)ni* 

ini'Iit     111     f-!':'-      1   I      I  lie     t  "  '      '  '       •      not     ftll     Of 

tinta    UK'    iliiii'!P,    M-ici'i    ti    ihp    KPuernl 

t,  'pii-  (If   till'   t  ,po  if   pi  iiTi!;!  n  '.V  il  ,  !i  ahOUld 
be  luliiptrd  In  Ki'^iiiu;  1.i'"T  (nipn'i.t 

I  VM'iilil   hk'-  to  Sidk   (p-ll'c   p;!.i.' :ii,illy  with 
V  'I  a!i.  ail  Uu'  tp'i.nal  i,iiul.i;'iu  '.;   :  Pe  rl^ht 


and  rcsponslblliiies  of  industry  in  the  field  of 
labor  relations  today,  and  then  you  may 
subject  me  to  cross-examination  when  I 
close.  I  dont  expect  you  to  agree  with  all 
of  my  viewpoints  any  more  than  labor  or- 
ganizations wltlj  whom  I  discuss  these  prob- 
lems agree  with  me.  because  we  are  dealing 
here  with  a  subj|ect  so  controversial  that  rea- 
sonable men.  If  they  are  inteUectually  hon- 
est, are  bound  to  disagree.  I  don't  think 
anyone,  howevfr,  should  discuss  any  do- 
mestic issue  these  days  without  relating  to 
It  the  all  important  international  issues. 

I  think  that  I  would  fail  in  my  obligations 
to  any  audicnte  if.  as  a  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  I  did  not  point  out  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  program  and 
objectives  encalnpasse<i  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Charter  Vill  determine  our  domestic 
well-being.  TUe  International  crisis  which 
win  confront  u«  for  the  next  few  years,  and 
an  intelligent  Handling  of  that  crisis  by  this 
country  will  datermlne  in  the  last  analysis 
the  economy  ot  America. 

By  nature  I  am  Inclined  to  be  optimistic, 
but  I  am  certainly  pessimistic  alKiut  the 
trends  of  America's  foreign  policies  today. 
When  you  thlijk  that  In  July  1945  we  rose 
to  great  height*  In  America.  Insofar  as  reor- 
ganlEing  our  International  obligations  are 
concerned  wh4n  wo  became  a  subscribing 
party  to  the  Bat\  Francisco  Charter,  and  then 
when  you  thli^  of  the  toboggan  ride  down 
the  Bllde  of  nalionallsm  that  we  have  taken 
ilnoe  July'  lB4|i,  I  think  I  am  Justified  in 
Mklng  you  to  I  ponder  the  ultimate  conso* 
quences  of  rev^iilon  to  nationalism.  1  think 
we  need  to  k^p  In  mind  the  fact  that  IX 
we  give  the  w^ld  the  impression  that  thert 
is  an  allnemeit  between  the  British  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations  and  the  United  8tatM 
on  All  International  Isauee,  and  that  deoialona 
are  reached  by' that  allnement  before  an  op- 
portuniiy  la  Rlten  to  all  nations  of  the  world, 
through  the  UfiUed  Nations  Orgnnlintion.  to 
reach  declslonl.  It  ultimately  will  be  to  the 
disadvantage  Of  thin  country. 

I  think  goo<t  progress  has  been  made  aa 
the  result  of  |he  conference*  between  Prinze 
Minister  Attlei  of  Britain  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  atomic-bomb 
Issue.  However,  we  must  not  Ignore  this 
issue.  Can  yoli  think  of  an  Issue  which,  over 
the  long  rang*  of  years,  la  more  Important  to 
our  economic  interests?  Thia  Is  an  issue 
which  Is  goln(  to  have  to  be  settled  on  a 
world-wide  basis,  and  not  upon  a  basis  of 
an  alinement  between  Oreat  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  I  hope — although  there  has 
been  a  consldtruble  modification  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  ijreBldent  of  the  United  Statea 
In  regard  to  {the  atomic-bomb  issue  from 
whaX  he  held  prior  to  the  conference  with 
Prime  Minister  Attlee,  nevertheless,  I  hope 
that  those  two  world  atateaman  will  take  the 
next  Btep,  an^  that  la  to  see  to  It  that  tha 
atomlo-bomb  Issue  is  put  on  the  conference 
table  of  the  United  Nations  Organisation  for 
flnal  policy  formulation. 

llM  that  It  la  only  a  matter 

the  atomic-bomb  aecreta  will 

)n  of  the  world.     We  can't  stop 

lent.    As  I  said  on  the  floor  of 

itatea    Senata    recently,    the 

ita  of  atomic  energy  do  not 

people  of  the  United  Htatea. 

the  bomb  dots  not  belong  to 

'""'"-  "Md  to  the 

Il  of  Na- 


We  must 
of  time  befor 
be  the  possess 
that  develop 
the    United 
•o-ealled  lec 
belong  to  th 
X  sny  now  th 
the  people  of]  the  \h 
pm^plt  of  tl.te  Brttlm 


tloiis.  It  ^l^np  to  muukuiu.  W(<  cKiiaat 
nntionnllM  iMbtoauae  we  cannot  ni>!  .>  'i'e 
ai'lcnce,  We  ^nnnot  close  the  mind*  of  (cieii* 
tists  or  block' the  reaearohee  of  sciontinu  In 
coimtrlfs  wlilch  were  not  parties  to  tha 
Attlee,  King,  Trumnn  communique.  Tha 
time  has  confa,  I  think,  to  herd  the  teach- 
ings of  the  srimtUla  of  An  m  regard 

tn   the   pollclfs   which   mu^ ately   b« 

followrd  in  obnneotion  with  atomic  energy. 
Unless  they  if  headed,  then  your  Immedi- 
ate economto|intereeta  will  be  of  only  tem- 
porary value.  '  Don't  delude  yourself  about  iV 
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There  Is  no  room  In  America  for  a  super- 
nation  complex.  Read  the  pages  of  history 
and  recognize,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  that 
we  are  dealing  today  with  international 
problems  that  call  upon  us  to  act  as  states- 
men with  vision,  with  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  In  the  Immediate  future — and  by 
the  Immediate  future,  I  mean  the  next  2  or 
3  years — we  are  going  to  have  to  decide  is- 
sues through  a  world  organization  that  will 
determine  the  destiny  of  this  Nation  for 
the  next  century.  That  destiny  will  never 
be  determined  in  the  interests  of  peace,  if 
we  adopt  a  nationalistic  attitude  toward 
world  problems.  An  alinement  based  upon 
atomic  diplomacy  will  not  be  conducive  to 
peace  unless  all  nations  are  included  within 
the  alinement. 

With  that  preface,  I  come  to  this  domestic 
Issue  of  labor  relations.  I  am  confused 
about  It.  You  are  coiifused  about  It.  I 
know  of  no  Intellectually  honest  people  who 
aren't  confused  at>out  It  bjcause  here.  too. 
we  are  facing  a  crisis.  I  had  hoped — I  want 
to  continue  to  hope — that  the  management - 
labor  conference  will  bring  forth  some 
statesmanlike  solutions  to  labor  problenu 
that  are  impinging  upon  the  economy  of 
this  country.  On  the  basis  of  such  releasee 
from  the  conferenoe  as  I  have  read  to  date, 
I  am  discouraged,  because  I  think  the  con- 
ference has  given  little  Indication  to  the 
American  people  that  It  really  has  come  to 
grips  with  the  ImmIc  problems  that  oonfront 
industry  and  labor  in  tins  reoonveralon 
period. 

X  think  there  ara  three  or  fnur  pramlaaa 
arhloh.  for  purpoaaa  of  thu  diacuaaton,  we 
ought  to  oonaldiMr  btaio.  One  i»  that  a  ravo- 
luuon  la  taking  plaaa  tn  the  minds  of  men 
world  around.  Why  ignore  lt»  You 
rt  going  to  be  able  to  get  away  from  it. 
Wa  are  entering  Into  an  era  now  of  the 
iraataat  enlightenmant  tn  the  hiatory  of 
man.  We  have  darelopad  In  America  the 
most  enlightened  workers  of  any  peoples  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  direct  result  of  180  years 
of  free  education.  This  enllghtment  which 
is  a  direct  product  of  the  great  publicity 
forces,  educational  forces,  and  advertising 
forces,  has  been  wrought  over  the  years  upon 
the  consumers  of  Amarlca.  Free  education 
and  trade  advertising  have  produced  a  great 
deal  of  wishing  and  desiring  on  the  part  of 
workers  and  conatunara  for  a  t>etter  standard 
of  living.  Unleae  you  want  to  stamp  out 
the  forces  of  education,  unless  you  want  to 
try  to  stop  the  common  men  and  women  of 
America  from  thinking,  you  are  going  to 
ftnd  It  Impoulble  to  prevent  their  ever  preaa- 
ing  demand  for  an  increnslnR  share  of  the 
productA  of  their  labor.  That  Is  basic  eoo- 
numlc-lubur  fact  and  InduMtrial  stataaman 
who  do  not  recogniae  It.  X  think,  will  pull  a 
Bampaon  act  In  the  bouae  of  private  Industry, 

Now,  X  happen  to  ba  one  who  Intends  to 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  a  capital istlc 
system  of  economy  In  America  if  for  no  other 
raaaon  than  for  the  reaaon  that  I  am  aatla- 
ftad,  as  a  student  of  hiatory,  that  common 
men  and  women  will  en}oy  a  better  standard 
of  living  under  such  a  ayatem  than  under 
any  state  ectinnmy  that  can  possibly  be  dr< 

vi»ed  '  !■'    n<.' "lit  doMaetBMka 

me  I  '       «  ukei  of  tn^oy* 

9n  In  the  neid  of  latmr  rela  .ions,  Aa  I  have 
appeared  before  labor  groups— <•■•"- '"^as  In 
the  midst  of  their  "booa"— ami  1  out 

to  them  that  they  have  a  iireat  interest  in 
tha  profit  ayatam,  X  now  point  out  also  to 
you  that  there  is  no  other  economy  thit 
raally  devtiopa  and  protaou  to  tha  aama 
degree  as  our  Amarleaa  ays  tern  the  dignity 
of  the  Individual, 

We  should  do  what  we  can  to  get  tha  paopla 
of  tins  oountty  '  <  <  nit  fully  conscioua  of 
the  fact  that  poii.iLa.  democracy  and  a  profit 
aystam  aoonomy  ara  tnaeparnble.  DaOroy 
the  proAt  Qfataai  aaaymy  and  you  daatroy 
poiitioai  ttnnoerMy  farfht  ?ary  atmpla  raa- 


aon that  you  have  to  substitute  then  tor  a 
private  enterprise  economy  a  state  economy. 
That  means  Government  dictation  not  only 
over  business  but  over  workers  and  employers 
alike.  We  have  national  socialists  in  Amer- 
ica who  want  to  see  our  privat*  enterprise 
system  destroyed,  and  they  are  not  looking 
with  disfavor  upon  the  widespread  labor 
struggles  of  today.  I  say  to  labor  groups. 
"Whether  you  know  It  or  not.  unless  j'crn  work 
out  more  peaceful  procedures  for  the  settle- 
ment of  yotir  disputes,  you  are  playing  right 
Into  the  hands  of  those  who  seek  to  destroy 
the  private  enterprise  system,  which  you  al- 
lege you  want  to  maintain,  and  you  are  help- 
ing along  the  cause  of  the  reglmenters  who 
want  to  Impose  upon  us  a  state  economy." 
There  is  no  freedom  for  labor  under  such  a 
system.  The  state  becomes  the  workers* 
master,  not  Its  servant,  under  any  breed  of 
fascism,  communism,  or  national  socialism. 

But.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  if  you  are  going 
to  make  the  private-enterprise  sjrstem  work, 
then  I  tell  you,  employers  as  well  as  labor  are 
going  to  have  to  make  the  voluntary  system 
of  collective  bargaining  work.  They  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  make  some  concessions  and 
sacrifice  some  prejudices  if  they  are  going  to 
make  It  work. 

I  want  to  talk  now  in  terms  of  some  spe- 
cific suggasttoiM  that  X  think  American  In- 
dustry la  going  to  have  to  accept  if  it  is  going 
to  make  the  principles  of  voluntarlam  work 
tn  the  field  of  labor  relutioni,  Neadleu  to 
aay,  I  am  very  much  opp<j«rd  to  that  aagment 
of  induiitry  today  that  is  arguing  for  and  try- 
ing lo  huvp  adopted  various  forms  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  They  will  loae  their 
atilrta,  ao  to  speak,  under  oompulaory  arbitra- 
tion berauat  thay  aaak  to  aubatltute  fur  inde- 
pendent action  on  the  part  of  industry  and 
lubur.  governmental  decrees  as  to  how  indus- 
try shall  fuaeuea.  Although  a  plaualbia  oaaa 
can  be  madi  tDT  oonpulaory  arbitration  on 
paper,  the  major  objection  to  it  Is  that  It 
won't  work.  It  won't  work  becatjae,  as  long 
as  employers  Insist  upon  being  free  men,  and 
as  long  aa  workers  lualst  upon  being  free 
labor,  they  are  not  going  to  accept  a  com- 
pulsory arbitration  decree,  once  they  are  con- 
vinced that  It  Is  rooted  in  injustice. 

The  labor  movement  is  basically  a  social 
movement.  Let  mc  make  clear  that  1  do  not 
mean  a  socialistic  movement,  but  rather  a 
social  movement.  Or  to  put  it  another  way. 
It  Is  a  great  human  movement  with  so  many 
factors  that  it  cannot  t>e  put  in  a  legislative 
BUalt-Jacket.  It  is  one  thing  to  legislate 
against  specific  abuses  of  the  labor  movement. 
Such  leglalatlon  Is  not  only  naceaaary  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  protect  the  public's 
interest,  but  such  legislation  will  receive  the 
support  of  labor,  businessmen,  farmers,  and 
consumera  generally. 

However,  on  tha  other  hand,  such  legla- 
latlon aa  oompulsury  arbitration  legislation, 
which  haa  the  effect  In  the  itut  analysu  of 
substituting  governmental  decree  for  free 
collective  bargaining,  voluntary  arbitration, 
and  economic  actlou  on  the  part  of  Industry 
and  lat>or,  Is  bound  to  have  the  opposition , 
tn  the  long  run,  uf  all  econuintc  groups,  p^r- 
^iry  and  labor.  Tlius,  yo\j  will 
mtrlal  leaders  and  most  labor 
laadera  uppuaad  to  compulaory  arbitration 
baoauae  Uiay  aaa  In  It  an  attanipt  on  the 
part  uf  govarnmant  to  regimaal  tha  •«>• 
aeri,'      r,-  of  tha  c  •  ■i..         -ry 

ftre  r  tnotMt'  ,  1     .  nt 

of  <e,   the  !    liberty,  aitd 

irr< numic  u ar9  ao  baalc  In 

our  American  way  of  life  that  any  legislatloa 
which  aaaka  to  suite  Uiem  is  bound  to  break 
down.  Volumaa  of  legislation  and  hundreds 
of  prlaooa  will  not  prevent  free  labor  aatt 
tr—  employara  from  atrikmg  und  looking  out 
baoauae  In  the  field  oi  labor  ratatlooa  wa  ara 
dealing  lu  a  vary  real  aanae  with  fraadom 
Itaelf.  Both  labor  and  industry  fear — and  I 
think  rightly  ao— govemmanta)  dictation  of 
labor  ralationa.    Such  govanuaaatal  coutrola 


as  compulsory  arbitration  are  characteristic 
of  totalitarian  states,  be  they  communistic 
or  Fascist,  and  there  are  forces  within  our 
Government  today  in  this  country  which  are 
unwilling  to  pay  some  of  the  prices  of  free- 
dom, and  hence  would  like  to  see  a  govern- 
mentally  regimented  economy. 

Labor  and  industry  oppose  compulsory 
arbitration  because  they  well  know  that  the 
social  and  human  facets  and  Implications  of 
the  labor  movement  cannot  be  directed  or 
controlled  successfully  by  the  adoption  of 
legal  analogies.  I  doubt  if  anyone  has 
pleaded  more  than  I  have  for  a  Judicial  Ap- 
proach to  the  flnal  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes, but  I  have  always  been  careful  to  make 
the  reservation  that  the  Judicial  approach 
must  be  upon  a  voluntary  basie  and  not  a 
compulsory  one.  Under  a  compulsory  arbi- 
tration approach  the  arbitration  tribunal  in- 
evitably becomes  the  dictator  of  economic 
policy,  with  the  result  that  If  Its  decisions 
are  enforced  inherent  managerial  rights  of 
Industry  and  free  collective-bargaining  rights 
of  labor  are  destroyed.  Under  sucto  a  system 
we  would  find  a  coiutaut  challenge  to  gov- 
ernment In  a  field  In  which,  In  my  opinion, 
government  Is  least  qualified  to  Judge  with 
finality. 

I  do  not  think  we  ahould  ever  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  fraadom  of  economic  action 
on  the  part  of  both  employers  and  labor  la 
a  very  precious  right,  high  on  the  list  of 
American  liberties.  In  my  Judgment  it  Is 
so  basic  In  the  p«ycholuffy  of  our  people 
that  any  attempt  tu  destroy  It  by  legikltitne 
oompuiatou  will  raauit  in  ao  many  various 
typaa  of  raalatauoa  that  any  sucti  leglalatlon 
is  doomed  before  It  is  even  written  un  the 

sutute  books.     Free  labor  and  tree  it -"^v 

Will  see  in  It  the  danger  of  lone  of  r. 
liberties  v  ■  1    the   h 

baan  mon  to  the        < 

the  A-  id  of  living  th. 

poaslP.j   ,..■■.':      lit  case  If  such  l;!.'-. 
had  nut  existed,     AfUr  all,  the  right  of  free 
men    to   organise    and   bargain   collectively 
and  to  Btrike  or  Uxk-out,  if  naceaaary,  hoa 
been    a    great   check    againkt   exploitation. 
Don't  forget  that  Government  can  be  nn  ex- 
ploiter, too,  but  UHUsUy  a  thkts  a  \ 
time  to  remedy  the  exploitHtiuua  uf  v 
ment. 

It  Is  very  fallacious  to  argue  that  compul- 
aory arbitration  promotes  Government  by 
law.  We  ahould  not  assume  that  every  pru- 
poaal  which  aceks  to  control  human  and 
economic  activity  by  way  ot  legislation  is 
oonalatant  with  the  ideal  of  Oovarnmrut  by 
law.  It  la  frequently  too  difficult  to  get  the 
layman  to  aee  tlie  limiu  and  confines  of 
proper  governmental  regulatlona  of  the  af- 
faire of  free  men.  Usually  '  >  can 
be  made  clear  only  when  r  .  ,ritt 
aaaa  to  traaagraait  our  libr'  ^w  n  a 
dagraa  that  wa  can  see  in  '  '  nrf  the 
danger  of  governmental  tyranny.  However, 
When  Ouvernmeni.  aaeks  ■  '■■-  f-ol  the  eco- 
nomic Uvea  of  Industry  nbor  tn  the 
field  of  labor  relatums  by  way  ul  • 
arbltraUon.    we   c»n    be    sure    tl 

of  nooaomyHanaa  wui  maaiff>»i 
and  ttma  agata,  and  to  atich  a  .. 
auch  leglalatlon  will  weaken  father  than 
Ntra&glhan  govarRmaat  by  law.  In  my 
judgMM,  a  movaaaant  for  oumpuUury  arbi- 
tratloB  la  thla  oouatry  would  raauit  in  a 
aartotM  aat-baak  to  tha  vary  dramatic  Hd> 
vattoamant  of  procedures  (or  the  peac^iui 
aattlemant  of  labor  uui>(i'«>  «()ticU  la  gouig 
on  throuahout  the  <  i^y.    JTor  in- 

atanoe.  thei-e  i*  a  gr««v  iiiur»K«e  In  the  um 
of  volunury  arbit  ration  aaadiatlun  and  eon* 
otltattoiti   Oo<  <~  - ,  ^ 


direct  natoMMllDi 

labor  ara  advaAc.ii  v.,.  .,-«,  :,,., 

all    Btudenta    of    the    lai>  <  nt    are 

tfarUlad  with  tha  advance,    r   r  mi  Oovrm- 
to  atep  In,   however,  and  subsututc 
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ItMtf   ••   ft    '        v  l,nry   urbltrnlur   of    h^v><n■ 
(lUputfi  W'  aflo  the  very  nuiuu 

tbt  trp«  f:  "  prooetlurw  whU'li   ii..- 

partlee  Hie  >  i>ir  t'>  »»  rver-lnctrtti>inii 

ffxteiu  m  iHe  vuuuiury  ikHilrmrn!     i     ■     > 
dlNPUiea.  ,     .,      ,, 

Our  •'(  !!>•  mi»ny  objcciunu  tn  ih.   i    . 

J-     •    >t    ■. -   "■■■'    H   I*  (lo-'if  ' 

'irttliill,      I;    I    ■••.■  ■'     -■■ 
,  i.u  I  "*  un«'jl  to  buy   i>'t    mv-*  ■•' 

,    .  iin    nm.  unt    nt    liilMif    triiUble,    I 

1  .  ii.iiu'.  ■■''!'      "      ■ '       '     -"'i  I 

poneci  tvRtalatUiit  n"  tii»i  U\n- 

tn,;     i.n.    H \i\\\ .       I   \UU\%   UuU    bill    WOUlU 

Btva  tup  Ibe  b«il  rtMiiiAUce  Ibui  t  would  hnvo 
..I    Jnbur    tuimiiil    In   my    pUnl.    My 
,  yuu  iM  ih»»t,  II  y»u  wuiii  to  keep  th# 

priVHtp  Duiprprut'  «v«trm  uiitl  wp  imtnV  k»ep 
H  If  wp  lilt'  u  linn  t'l  kppp  t'ur  [mm  i>r  |0V» 
•riimpi  v«««>r  i»*Hy  from  ihwo  pro» 

utwMia  li,, bomi  made  Ui  Uie  preMUt 

crUU  which  woulil  wtek  l»»  put  Ubor  ipU- 
turn*  itf  ihU  omiury  tu  »  Ip||»«1iiUV«  ilrttU' 
Jnckui  . 

It   \vn  wrp  noi.  Hi  UiH  to  ii' •        >i       'ly 
mpt»»ui«>«  ihch  *h.»t  hope  i«  i  i-U^ 

vivJiimwry  mi»th»tlii'«    Mwy  I  My  ophi  u>ni  m 
my  ihinkmit  on  i\\t>%»  prtJblems  I  lu»ut  >m 
uri»wu\n  A  line  between  two  type*  or  Inboi- 
V     A  oontiovei'iy  whirl*   involve* 

tiut  «r>>n>>iMU<  linpllCHttohM  u(  the 

'         .    ;m,|.I!,  iiMnnn   re» 

,  ,  ,.  „  ,  .      ,.   .1  I    .  .1,1 ,  iri  i>r  pin» 

plttymeiit;  mm  iwop«  wini  h  iii\>ih'   '        •  tJ«l 

rltftite  o(  ii>n'""i.i  iiiiiiioi  lUiil  thii  t  p  I  ii'e, 

A.ioihwt  .       i     .    I    'I  in  my 

ft»reW<-Ul  It'  iril.  1  ^  1"  ^>  I'  '»  ■•'  '"'  '"  ''""f 
oft  iho  pip«»,  111  Ihf  n'ld  '  I    .      1      k!i(i>     luut 

I       ,  rt     yilM     mimi     npi'.     H,       rvivmpll'ft     of 

Wl,  1  I  ,  ,i|\  In  !t  tn.i  nt'lP  1  Mr  U  i'  l»  th* 
ohliuntion  of  i  '     ■    I"   lUHiniulu   tfov- 

ernmrni  by  li»v-.  ■;  »"  >  "Mch  irKi-^rttion  «« 
U  nep»»«M«>'y  t»  pn>t»ct  t'  '  ''»!rtl  vlRhtu, 
But  over  in  the  rifld  o(  v.,\h>^.  Uuure,  »nit 
ron«tmon«  o(  rnn>lo\m«»nt  t  wunl  to  •♦«  « 
government  hum'  'T  f  -'  v  to  the  mMl« 
n\on\  extent   pt**.  l    « "^t  to  noe  Ubor 

etftle«me«\  und  Ihrtun'rlnl  oUtotrnvcn  nW  (l»wn 
»«H\vin«t  »  truiv  rie»,  colleotlve  harmunlnn 
tftble  «nd.  on  »  hnBin  of  voluntnil»nv  come  to 
■fr««tn«tt(  M  to  whM*.  conttutoiie  will  ptevAil 
bttWfM  thfw.  .   ^ 

Labor  und  employi>«i  mu«t  ktep  In  mind 
tht  fwct  thnt  Ihert*  ftt«  sitnlflcnnt  rtllTerenree 
b««twi«««n  the  IcKiii  r'.):ht»  of  parties  to  \inhot 
dlnpuiee  nnrt  the  lpi{.tiin«t«<  noolwl  «nri  eco- 
nomic cbJpctlVM  of  iiMch  ctupvUrtntK.  A«  to 
the  former,  luch  m  tht  rch'  '.>  pr,M.-.ti,M\ 
ot   property   nnrt   pet»on   ' 

:  !       ue«  cng»K«d  in  riM  . 

u        1    the   publlf'e   i!      !< 

The  protecting  of  siicU  n- 

llcly  i\cocptert  legnl  rUhts  i 

relatlonn  m  in  other  spherrs  of  lunivui  nMu 

♦  ,,.,.,   «.^   ^^,^^}  n  pn'.tom  of  ',oo<sp\;;vt>   ;»iul 
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Pii,  lo  nettle  their  ii   ' 

vm  I    miereelB  by   f 

lertive  bnntnUiUm  t>nd  nil  it.  imp  lea  In  I'o- 
apect  to  voluntniimn,  nml  ttitnnpla  «)n  tho 
pHrt  of  labor  nnd  enn>loveip«  to  ninme  ihelr 
mttloih  of  action  by  lnfrlnain«  tipon  well- 
ra<KUinlred  te||nl  riiihta  of  each  oilier  and  of 
third  parllea,  In  uddillon  the  public  righily 
looka  to  ita  lenmluiora  to  provldu  for  fair 
imrt  decent  ho  nrt  f«ir  tt«ht»»*. 

uiiaiive  «nd  p  ry  v.hl.-h  will 

protect  thoae  Bi«nd«iiU  Dviilnn  the  wiu- 
urent  atrldea  weie  m«de  l«v  lmlu*iry  imd  labor 
in  devdopmn  procedunia  o(  MviftiU«Judlii«l 
wiutin>c»  (iiminwlB  eel  up  l«»r  the  boaceftil 
Killlpinrni  of  riupwtea,    Mnny  piocxuiral,  aa 
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notrtl>l'>    iiio    No^  \ 

IH    to   111-    iKpt"  U'll 
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to  mnke  avullrtble  to  tin -.  v 

brtnia  adminlairHtlve  machinery  nnd  quaai- 
lv»dlol«l  trIbtmnU  na  alda  to  them  In  col- 
lecilve  hnraulnlnK  «nd  In  tht  peaceful 
ecitipmeni  of  ihrii   timptitm 

When  1  apcnk  nho»it  the  ohll«atlon  of  fov- 
Pinn\enl  to  protect  live  leuixl  luul  property 
rmhta  t>f  Innocent  pititica  »\nd  of  thirvl  par- 
tlea  m  labor  oontroveralca,  I  think  of  aucU 
exiunple*  na  lhe»e  The  Jvnlsdlctlonnl  dla- 
uv»t»>  I  "i^y  to  tnia  rtudleivt'e,  t\a  I  havt  fof 
yprtr,  lo  ,  ■    .  '  It  I.  tor  ime,  be- 

U^ve  ihn  .trlke  U  al»ao- 

UitclY  unjuatmed  In  -"try.  and  I  havt 

>pt  to  hear  a  labor  Ir.uU ;  uo  haa  !)*•«  abl« 
U)  advance  a  »ln|l«  euund  argunient  that 
tuatmea  KoHW  out  on  atrlke  becauat  hla 
union  la  In  n lui-iadletlonal  dlapute  with  an- 

vinlon      M  :     n  thla  iaa\ie  waa 

i     V,         Into   poluioa.     X 
,  mion  .  laion.  M  an 

1  inntro  I  X  ^vould  not 

.    of  work  under  the  con- 
;m.  of   a  Jurladlctlonal  dla- 
Id  that  X  would  net  avtpport, 
picket  lino  Is  concerntd, 
;  line  li  a  collustvo  one 
notional  diipute.    A 
■  '■^•,-u  .;    .  .oyer   ai   wrll   as   an 

innocent  public— is  damaged  In  his  legal 
rlRhts  by  Jurisdictional  strikes.  The  Oovern- 
nicnt  has  an  obligation  In  such  casM  to  see 
to  It  that  property  rlghU  of  innocent  partlea 
nrj  protected  by  whatever  force  of  law  Is 
neceesixry  to  protect  them  In  such  cases.  I 
consider  such  strikes  a  challengt  to  gov- 
:.d  I  have  said  so  many, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
d: 

;>h  to  commend  the  state- 

;  t    made  with  I'espect  to 

'p.      Vto  :\v»se  I  happen  to 

•0       -  lal)or.  by  volun- 

: vr.  1  with  a  pro- 

o   .  disputes  can 

•    s':  kes.  it  Is  the  pvibllc 

ipo   ronv7r.»3S  of  tlie 

.'  ^'  'A  .  o,  ver  court 

■  •■    -     iO.   •  1  j^ettle  Jurla- 

P'.   p  .;   .  -.snctlor.s  and  de- 

.,iv   Mo.'   Pto.o.ise  juriadlC'- 
;npo:o:r     \o''        'he    legal 
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Of  parties  to  Ubor  disputes  and  the  social 
and  econon  ■-  -1  •' t«  of  such  parties,  In  the 
Utter  cat.  do  not  believe  that  strait- 

Jacket  iPguUitioi  cnn  provide  us  with  any 
permanent  aoianon  to  the  problem.  Mow- 
ever,  governmeit  does  have  the  reaponainimy 
to  see  to  It  fiat  parties  in  au  ecunonuo 
atruggla  whlcli  Implngea  \ipon  the  legal 
rights  of  groups  or  indlvlduala.  be  they  labor 
ur  empltvyera,  |nuat  be  prevented  from  the 
tranagreaalona  aijainat  the  legal  rights  of 
iithera,  I  bell»ve  that  the  Prealdenl  made 
that  very  olwrfcylmr  '  it  not  by  exact 

langtiage  yest4^«y.  ^^  '  t"lrt  the  con- 

ferenoe  in  eftet'l  ti    '      'me  procedure  mtiat 
be    found    fuk  seiuuig   jurudlctiunal    dla- 

putea."  I 

It  haa  been  my  hope  that  '■■»-r  ^-t  •  — 

duatry  leaderel  as  to  thla  i 
would  work  otit  ft  peaceful  proccuuir  nmui- 
out   uovrnunijttal   ftciion.      I   have    hoped 
that  "  n|  would  come  out  t)f  ihs  pres- 

iint  li -    .  llbor  conference  on  the  point. 

Maybe  It  will.'    X  have  seen  no  public  indi- 
cation of   It,     ' 

X  remember  the  nrst  week  that  X  served  on 

the  War  Labo*  Boftrd.     We  had  a  Jurladlo. 

tlonal  strike  In  ft  midweatem  plant     Ona 

\mlon  Wrta  ohiectlnu  '» 

wtta  loiiininining  ntn  "* 

n  hatUnMalled,    lite  atrikiitu  union 

on  tie  right  to  alao  maintain  the 

>y.    the  dispute  oaine  to  via  aboul 

m  the  afttrnoen  and  it  involved 

II  plant,     I  mftdft  what  tn  my  Ju«l|* 

ment  was  Juai  a  formal  routine  motion.     I 

Bftld,  "I   m«»vf  that  the  men   he  oideietf  tO 

return  to  wolk  at  the  next  ahlft,  and  that 

Mr.  tlreen  atw  Mr    Mnci-.iv  n*'  rpoor.ted  to 

settle  the  rtla|»ute  wo  'rtge." 

X  waa  nuufttiivrlv   iwo,,  aeat, 

because  one  gpnlleman  on  the  ide  Of 

the  table.   H  :  i    the   (no>i<   and 

•houted.  "W.  nil  for  a  vote  on 

that  mt>tlon,  We  aeive  notice  that  Ihli 
Board  la  not  Hoing  tu  tell  us  when  our  men 
hftvelowniK.  .... 

There  I  wfa.  tmder  the  law  of  Dfttlnnal 
ntofaatty.  alt|inpt  as  a  member  of  ft  eompuU 
•ory  arbitration  tribunal  tor  the  Wftr  period. 
Thftt  la  what  the  War  Lftbor  Board  waa  dur- 
ing the  war.  nnd  I  ftm  pftrfectly  willing  to 
juatlfy  It  ns  )iuch  In  ft  war  criaia  but  I  want 
nt>ne  of  Its  c|>mp\ilsory  powere  Ut  pMcatlme. 
X  think  we  Bad  to  have  ft  suprMn*  oourt  of 
labor  durinjtjthe  war  and  thoee  of  us  on  the 
War  Labor  B^ard  tried  to  so  function.    Mei\c« 
the  challengft  thrown  down  in  this  case  chal- 
lenged our  Jurledtctlon  over  sucb  disputes. 
Don't  forgit  that  the  Defeiue  Medlatiou 
Board  had  jist  recently  been  broken  tip  be- 
cause one  sigment  of  labor  didn't  like  one 
of  lu  declafcns.  and  X  recocnlied  at  once 
that  if  we  w  irt  going  to  be  confronted  with 
that  cballen  t*  oonsuutly.  with  one  aide  or 
the  other  w  ilklng  out  becavise  they  dldnt 
like  some  decision,  we  had  better  get  that 
Issue  behind  us.  so  I  said.  "Mr.  Chairman. 
X  move  the  previous  question."     And  then 
that  treat  t>ubllo  servant,  Frank  Graham, 
eeconded  my  motion.    Then  X  said.  "I  want 
to  get  tills  lisue  behind  us.    I  want  to  know 
whether  or  bot  war  production  Is  going  to 
be  stopped  px  this  country  by  Jurtedlcttonal 
strikes.    If  you  labor  memben  are  goliig  to 
take   the   ptsitton   you  are  suggeetlng   the 
aooner  this  board  folds  up  the  better.    X  am 
willing  to  tike  the  Issue  to  the  country." 

The  labor  side— and  X  am  speaking  of  all 
factions  because  they  were  as  one  on  this 
Jurisdictional  matter — ftak  for  ft  lO-mlnute 
recess.  Th#y  came  back  after  10  minutet 
and  said.  "Tou  won't  have  to  put  that  mo- 
tion, because  we  hatre  ordered  the  me.a  back 
to  work." 

I  aald,  "All,  that  Is  not  good  enough.  That 
doecnt  settle  the  Inue.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  mofe  that  the  following  reetautlon 
-  nomlo  be  the  poUdy  of  this  Board."  and  I  ttien  in- 
ei.ce  wUl  troduced  tqs  reaoluUon  which  provld«l  that 
mportant  In  the  cast  of  JurlsdlcUonal  dispute.  Mr. 
jal  right*      Green  and  Mr.  Murray,  or  whatever  labor 
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iMdert  were  Involved,  wotild  be  notified  of 
Um  dUpute  by  the  Board  and  unleaa  they 
bad  It  awHggj  w  4  hour*.  «•  would  ap- 

iHtint  an  mMIm'  pom  dMilMon  would  be 
flual  and  binding  "  The  vote  waa  i  to  4. 
with  labor  diaacuttng.  b\  t  it  beoame  the 
|K)Uey  of  the  War  Ubor  Board  for  the  period 

of  tb^   V '^ 

y  anme  of  thoee   abor  iMdera  said, 

"You  unvc  ua  tnnvful  bee  aaiied 

fur  It.    We  rftoopUM  the  <inrtng 

wnritme  we  ahaaliBt  h»vv  JunaOirtlonnl 
•MBti."  X  aay  w  Mnnot  Justify  them  in 
IMMtUine,  either. 

Beeftttae  or  the  llmlta  of  time.  X  will  men- 
tion just  one  otbtr  point  on  labor's  aide  of 
tut  Uat.  I  am  a  flrm  iiei  <  '  .u  when  a 
Inbor  nrgnniMtion  stgna  n  •  itaaiina- 

tun  iliould  be  oheriahttt  «*  ita  bond. 
,  IB  all  my  arbitration  work  I  have 
tht  position  that  iHe  o<mtract  muat 
•ptftk  for  Itaell  I  didn't  write  it.  I  didn't 
sign  It,  hut  the  pnrlies  did  It  they  algned  n 
poor  one,  that  u  too  bad,  but  they  i  > 
have  oiderly  iieaetftU  procedure  In  o 
a  unleas  bolB  pnnita  live  Up  In  UMir 
I  a,  Menee,  wBnn  tither  an 
liT  a  union  vu>Iatea  a  oonirMl  prov 

iiiink  they  aluiuia  be  heU^   ift -'»->^ 

think  tbty  aBnuM  wttle  di, 
under  a  rontraet  by  volut 
tt  they  don't  I  UilnlilM»i 
mual  bt  nnfnroti  by  nnva 
and  BtftBAitNitBl  innl  m\ 
with  auoli  pvMtdure  as  «i 
iiaci  enfarotnunt  vntuht.. 
pen  to  ahme  the  vi< 
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of  an  SI' 

tlon  ot  ti.r  public,  and  let  tht 

upon  the  Mn»rUs," 

I  know  tiiere  are  a  lot  of  umployers  who 
are  dranKi'^s  their  feet  on  this  lasue.  Pre- 
dictUvis  are  dar\g«roua,  but  X  thmk  you  are 
going  to  t>e  forced  In  the  next  decade  to  atop 
hiding  l>ehlnd  the  worn-out  allhl.  "inherent 
rights  of  management."  Not  imme<1iatcly, 
beOftuee  right  now  the  cmplo.-ers  of  Amer- 
tea— because  ot  ftonM  mutakea  that  lat>or 
leaden  have  mndn— nre  in  a  trery  favorable 
poeltlon  with  public  opinion.  But  don't  for- 
get the  pendulum  of  public  o\>inlun  swings. 
Hence.  X  would  like  to  aee  American  employ- 
eis  grasp  the  great  opportunty  they  have 
now,  snd  come  forward  w  ith  a  ]>rogram  which 
shows  that  they  really  mean  to  practice  these 
principles  of  voluntarism  for  which  I  have 
been  pleadlivg.  X  say  to  Americ*n  Ubor  and 
employers,  as  X  aald  to  a  group  (vf  employers 
In  my  olBce  yesterday  morning  about  a  strike 
of  great  importance  to  a  large  tectlon  of  this 
country.  "Why  don't  you  offer  to  arbitrate 
all  the  laaues  which  hare  been  lalaed  between 
you?"  TUey  said,  "Oh,  first,  we  dent  know 
what  kind  of  an  arbitrator  we  >vould  get.  aud 
second,  we  feel  that  the  issues  impinge  upon 
■ome  of  our  Inherent  rights  of  uuiu^euMnt." 

Now,  you  wont  like  thla  one,  but  I  want 
to  tell  you  what  I  said  to  them :  "Tou  should 
•top  talking  about  dMnrmlnlni;  the  Jurladic- 
tH«  of  arbltratlQB  for  youraelrea  by  taking 
the  poaltlon  that  every  time  you  think  you 
may  t>e  weak  on  some  certain  issue,  you  won't 
arbitrate  It  btcfttne  It  interfeiee  with  aomo 


Inherent  rlfhta  of  mnBMtmtiit.**  Kmpi.  v. 
era  geiwrally  hide  behind  Hint  Betton  when 
the  fact  la  that  many  of  the  labor  dliptliM 
In  this  country  arise  over  the  queetton  of 
Whether  or  not  the  demand  of  Ubor  does 
Interfere  with  the  inherent  rights  of  m«n. 
agement.  Now  if  you  had  a  r<.mpolmay 
a'i  "1,  thai  would  go  un. 

t'  .»  wenied   it  or  ^  d  if 

y^u  '  <   ronBdints  In   the   merits  of 

your  111-  1  iiiiaitf  tjt  t.M  witii.,..    It  fi,... 

IS  What  I' 

rnse,  to  ai<iioiM  \<\n\  inkup  to  voiuniaiy  hioi" 
tratlun  and  let  the  taels  speak  tor  ihrju- 
selves     Aoir,,  nd  ntBtlitB.  IBftt 

I  am  not  at  ..  .{  wMi  tBt  nnnttn. 

^*on  <  '  oil  great  Man.  thm 

**»•?  '  -wee  to  arbitration 

betnuse  thev  inv.  Inherent  rights  of 

managentent, 

tf  you  are  going  to  tIN  voluntas  arhltrn. 
tltm  In  good  faith,  let  me  very  n< 
geal  a  few  procedural  antetruard,  \ 
are  Vital    Keep  ihe  aftt  oetobii 

u«>m)     against     an     \  t uitrator 

When  you  ftooept  an  or,  do  not  hind 

youratltfai  to  MttpiUti  nun  ovyond  that  pnr* 
ticularefttt,  liWlBftl  lor  two  mam  fe«anna> 
rtrat,  1  dBBi  WM  IBt  ayaiem   , 
indvMtry   l«pnmnl   umpnea   m  i 
ataiidtng  Hrbttrftlora     An  induatiy  inipartul 


umpire  w.onar  oT  later  becttinN  « 
for  ei  bftrfftHiIng,    Tl^e  i 

tht  bu.h  «<>  him,  fthd  '  r 
tbipp  In  yur  Uhnr-i 
■BMM  bt  dri    -   ^ 
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"Mr,  Arbitratoi",  wt  nretar  not  to  have  you 
handle  thla  oaae."  I  don't  want  to  hear  a 
mntOB,  Mnybe  a  party  doM^nt  Ukt  the  oolor 
or  m9  Btoktit.  or  my  last  dtetoioa,  b\it  he 
ahould  bt  prtvlleged.  In  my  juBntMit.  tu  ob. 
JttI  to  my  furiher  aervioen.  Xhterratingly 
tnottgh,  M  far  as  my  own  experience  is  con- 
cerned, guaranteeing  the  aAdavIt  to  the 
partlea  haa  resulted  in  Ita  not  being  exertrlaed 
in  a  alngle  oaae.  X  think  the  very  tact  that 
the  partlea  were  guaranteed  the  right  to  use 
It  hunt  up  their  confldSBOe  In  the  wbltrator. 

Second.  If  you  are  going  to  uae  \-olunUnr 
arbitration,  do  not  forget  to  include  m  your 
contract  proceduree  that  guarantee  a  full 
conalderauon  of  the  case  by  the  arliltrator, 
X  happen  to  be  one  who  bellevea  flrmly  in 
reasonable  Judicial  procedxuee  for  arbitra- 
tion. L,et  me  uke  the  wage  laaue.  lud- 
denull}-,  let  me  aay  that  if  you  want  an  ex- 
ample of  the  ftbuee  of  proper  artxltruUon 
procedure,  you  only  need  to  look  to  the  con- 
dlUons  ot  reference  which  Uit  SecreUry  of 
Labor  attempted  to  Impoee  upon  the  oil  in- 
dustry in  this  country  when  he  aald.  In  his 
proposal.  "Give  them  15  percent  and  then 
arbitrate  whether  they  should  have  say 
more."  ,In  my  Judgment,  that  did  vIoIums 
to  a  fair  Judicial  process  for  voluntary  arbi- 
tration. 

If  you  are  going  to  tiae  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion as  a  Judicial  process,  then  on  the  wage 
lasue  let  the  arbitrator  have  access  to  aU 
the  facu.  A  Judicially  mlndsd  arbitrator 
WUl  say  In  reply  to  your  argtunent.  "We 
cannot  pay  higher  wagsa."  "X  want  to  go 
Into  your  book<  "  Frery  time  that  lasue  has 
come  before  i  a  private  arbitrator.  It 
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wages  now.  You  cannot  treat  inbor  na  a 
commodity  any  longer  and  get  by  with  it 
In  this  country,  L«bor  will  not  tiUerate  nnd 
should  not  tolerate  low  wnpei  nnd  a  4ow 
standard  of  living.  We  mutt  make  these 
voluuury  prooedxu-sa  of  tres  otUscuve  her- 
galnlng  work  If  we  are  going  to  fctsp  lanor 
trse.  If  we  are  going  to  keep  saplrgsrs  trcn 
It  we  are  going  to  keep  Ansrjen  tree  from 
some  form  of  state  soclallam. 


Feed 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HC'N    filNKi'  0    lAlJE 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RXPRttBNTATIVBS 

Mondav.  December  17,  294S 

Mr.  TALLB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to^eztend  my  r«innrkv  .  "».  ni  otr  T 
Include:  First,  n  lett-  mi  p 

rwommrndatlon.'!:  and,  third,  an  anal- 
ysis which  the  Department  of  A-  'ro'- 
ture  furnished  mc  In  reply  to  v-:  >  a 
QuesUons  with  reference  to  the  feed  situ- 
ation which  I  directed  to  that  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government,  as  follot»g; 
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Pkoouction    akd    Marketing 

ADMtNlSTlATION    GKAIN  BBANCH. 

December  14,  1945. 

Hon.  Henry  O.  Taux, 

Hou.fe  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Talle:  This  will  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  November  27.  addressed  to  Mr. 
Walter  C.  Ber«3;er,  Chtel.  Feeds  Division,  con- 
cerning a  possible  order  to  limit  the  amount 
of  protein  ingredients  being  used  In  mixed 
feeds  for  livestock  and  poultry.  We  have 
also  noted  your  request  for  a  general  sum- 
mary of  the  feed  situ.itlon  at  present  and 
the  outlook  for  next  year. 

The  protein  meal  situation  had  become 
so  critical  that  the  Department  proposed  the 
lasuance  of  an  order  designed  to  limit  the 
amount  of  protein  used  In  mixed  feeds  for 
livestock  and  poultry  at  the  present  time 
to  the  amount  which  was  ured  during  the 
same  months  of  last  year^  When  this  pro- 
posal was  presented  to  the  feed  Industry, 
representatives  of  the  Industry  took  the 
▼lew  that  the  Inequities  in  the  distribution 
of  protein  feed  ingredlimts  could  be  corrected 
on  a  voluntary  basis  The  Department  Is 
giving  the  feed  Industry  this  opportunity. 

In  order  that  the  necessary  adjustments 
be  brought  about  by  the  industry  Itself,  we 
have  asked  the  feed  manufacturers  to  adopt 
a  program  designed  to  adjust  their  produc- 
tlon'schedules  to  last  year's  operations  and 
eliminate  a  number  cf  undesirable  trade 
practices  which  have  developed  because  of 
the  critical  supply  situation.  We  are  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  recommendations  which 
have  been  "submitted  to  the  feed  industry. 
These  recommendations  are  to  effect  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  protein  ingredients 
currently  being  used  in  mixed  feed  for  both 
livestock  and  poultry.  Our  records  on  the 
quantities  of  proteins  being  produced  at  the 
present  time  indicate  that  we  have  only 
enough  protein  Ingredients  to  produce  the 
same  amount  of  mixed  feed  for  all  classes 
of  livestock  and  poultry  that  was  being  pro- 
duced at  this  time  last  year. 

In   compliance    with    your    request    for    a 
statement  on  the  general  feed  situation,  we 
are  enclosing  a  sumn:ary  which,  we  believe, 
should  meet  your  ne<!ds. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jam^  W.  Browntnc. 
Assistant  Chief.  Feeds  Division. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOB  ETFECTING  A  MORE  EQIH- 
TABLK  PISTRIBUTION  OF  PROTEIN  Yl^?!  IN- 
CEEtJIENTS 

(By  Walter  C.  Berger.  Chief,  Feeds  Division) 
Numerous  and  increasingly  insist rnt  com- 
plaints en  the  part  of  the  feed  Industry 
about  Its  Inability  to  obtain  enough  oilseed 
meals  for  current  riKjuirem^nts  have  given 
rise  to  the  consideration  of  an  order  restrict- 
ing the  use  of  proteLa  meal  for  feed.  An  or- 
der limiting  the  quantity  of  protein  meal  used 
In  mixed  feeds  ouring  the  period  December 
1945-Febi-uary  1946  to  the  amounts  used  dur- 
ing the  same  months  of  the  preceding  year 
was  discussed  with  representatives  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  order  also  proposed  to  limit  the 
production  of  poultry  feeds  during  this  pe- 
riod to  the  same  amounts  produced  in  the 
corresponding  months  cf  the  preceding  year 
in  order  to  effect  an  equitable  distribution  of 
protein  meal  among  the  various  classes  of 
users. 

Although  the  Institution  of  such  an  order 
would  bring  about  a  more  normal  distribution 
and  use  of  protein  meals,  we  are  very  l^.esaai.t 
to  lecommrnd  ISFunn^c  of  an  order  at  a  time 
when  cur  f  ITcr.s  .  re  d  rectr?d  tC:-;».'ard  the  lift- 
ing of  w  . ::::r.'-  l-'  vprnnuT..tril  controls.  We 
want  to  r.ve  tlie  ir.dr.stiy  every  opportunity 
to  solve  ti-.  ir  >.  :  Irl  in  o  i  a  vcluntary  bas;.^. 
In  ordi  :■  to  c  irect  liie  protein-meal  distri- 
bution d.itio'.ri'  cs  I  Ti  tr.p  basis  o!  voluntary 
action,  the  industry  itself  must  make  adjiisl- 
Cients  sucli  as  liie  following: 


1.  Any  feed  manufacturer  having  muterlals 
on  hand  or  bought,  that  will  enable  him  to 
produce  more  mixed  feed  than  he  produced 
m  the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago  should 
reduce  his  production  schedule  accoidingly. 
The  manufacturer  should  then  release  to  the 
market  at  least  part  of  the  materials,  which, 
if  the  order  were  in  force,  he  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  use  in  making  mixed  feeds. 

2.  The  industry  as  a  whole  should  take  par- 
ticular note  of  its  production  of  poulti  y  feeds 
and  adjust  its  output  for  the  month  of  De- 
cember to  the  same  level  as  e  year  ago, 

3.  Commission  merchants  and  terminal  el- 
evators who  formerly  were  not  in  the  feed  dis- 
tribution business  should  immediately  dis- 
continue the  practice  of  demanding  oilseed 
meals  for  oilseeds.  Such  a  practice  is  not 
part  of  their  normal  business  and  only  ag- 
gravates the  distribution  diCQculties. 

4.  Country  elevators  should  discontinue  re- 
quiring that  processors  supply  them  with  oil 
meals  for  the  oilseeds  that  they  are  selling  to 
the  processors  in  excess  of  their  immediate 
needs. 

The  small  amount  of  meal  th£ft  Is  being 
demanded  by  the  seed  growers  who  supply  the 
country  elevators  Is  Justifiable.  The  lountry 
elevators  should  refrain  from  taking  more 
meal  than  they  need  for  their  retail  sales  to 
their  former  customers  in  their  own  terri- 
tory. The  practice  of  accepting  meal  for  the 
purpose  of  reselling  to  other  feed  dealers  and 
feed  manufacturers  should  be  discontinued. 

The  total  supply  of  protein  feeds  t.vallable 
In  1945-46  Is  stifflcient  to  maintain  production 
of  meat,  dairy,  and  poultry  products  to  meet 
all  peacetime  requirements.  The  difficulties 
some  users  are  having  Ir  securing  th(?ir  equi- 
table share  of  protein  feed  Ingredients  can  be 
attributed  only  to  maldistribution.  It  is 
hoped  that  cooperation  of  the  industry  will 
m.ake  it  unnecessary  to  Issue  the  i>roposed 
order. 


THE  FEED  SITUATION 

A  total  supply  of  160,000,000  tons  of  feed 
concentrates  Is  available  In  the  1945-46  feed- 
ing year,  including  carryover,  production, 
and  imports.  This  total  Includes  feed. 
grains,  byproduct  feeds,  and  wh<;at  and 
rye  for  feeding.  It  compares  with  a  total 
supply  of  161,500.0C0  tons  a  year  ago  and 
a  1937-41  average  of  137,000,000  tans.  In 
terms  of  units  of  grain-consuming  animals, 
the  supply  of  concentrates  per  unit  of  live- 
.=;tock  estimated  to  be  on  farms  on  January 
1,  1948.  will  be  1.C9  toi^s  compared  with  1.10 
tons  a  year  previous  and  an  average  of  1.06 
tons  in  1937-41.  In  addition  to  this  supply 
of  concentrates,  there  is  a  near-recDrd  sup- 
ply of  hay  in  relation  to  cattle  numbers, 
with  the  geographical  distribution  unusually 
favorable. 

The  total  supply  of  concentrate  feeds  fed  to 
livestock  has  included  in  recent  years  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  million  tons  of  byproduct 
feeds  which  constitute  roughly  Ic  piercent 
of  the  total  feed  concentrates  fed.  Mill  by- 
products contribute  nearly  one-half,  oilseed 
cake  and  meal  about  one-third,  and  animal 
proteins  the  remainder.  The  total  amount 
of  byproduct  feeds  available  in  1945-46  will 
be  smaller  than  the  record  supply  cf  19.500.- 
000  tons  in  1944-45.  Mill  feeds  will  be  about 
the  same,  with  the  Indicated  sharp  decrease 
in  brewers'  and  distillers'  dried  graias  offset 
by  Increases  in  wheat  mill  feeds  and  beet 
pulp.  The  supply  of  oilseed  cake  iind  meal 
will  be  significantly  smaller,  with  the  esti- 
mated 25  percent  decrease  in  cottonseed  cake 
and  meal  only  partly  offset  by  Increases  In 
the  production  of  linseed  and  peanut  cake 
and  ir.eu;  E  tlmates  of  the  suppljr  of  cot- 
toi.iee  1  r.-;ea:  available  in  1945-46  tad  to  be 
rere  >-td:y  scaled  down,  reflecting  continued 
det  r.  r;.';on  of  the  cotton  crop.  Cotton- 
.=ire-;  r  roductlon  from  the  1945  crop  as  Indi- 
c.ited  on  December  1,  is  estimated  to  be  24 
perctni  lesc,  ih.u  produced  in  1944  and  28 


percent  below  the  IC-ycar  average.  The  sup- 
ply of  animal  proteins  is  expected  to  be 
somewhat  larger  than  a  year  ago.  reflecting 
increased  slaughter  operations  and  larger 
production  of  dried  buttermilk  and  sltim 
milk  for  feed. 

Estimates  ot  livestock  and  poultry  procuc- 
tion  on  the  taesls  of  current  livestock  num- 
bers and  indicated  supplies  of  feed  concen- 
trates suggest  that  total  livestock  production 
in  1946  could  be  maintained  at  the  1945  level 
without  a  significant  reduction  in  carry-over 
stocks  of  feed  grains.    The  available  feed  sup- 
ply, however,  cannot  sustain  an  expansion  in 
poultry  prodi|ction  such  as  is  indicated  from 
current    statlfetics    on    hatchery    operations. 
The  readjustments  which  must  be  made  from 
the  wartime  level  of  agricultural  production 
are  greater  in  the  case  of  eggs  than  for  other 
live.-tock  products.     Production  of  eggs  and 
poultry  during  the  war  Increased  to  a  vol- 
ume sufficient  to  meet  all  military  and  ex- 
port requirements  and,  at  the  same  time,  per- 
mitting  a   sibstantial    Increase    in   civilian 
constimption*    This  has  not  been  possible  for 
other  livestock  products.    Civilian  per  capita 
consumption  of  livestock  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts in  1945  compares  with  the  1935-39  aver- 
age about  as  follows: 

Eggs  and  Chickens.  25-  to  35-percent  in- 
crease. 
Turkeys,  SC-percent  increase. 
Meats  (otlier  than  poultry) .  unchanged. 
Dairy  protlucts.  unchanged. 
If  livestock  production  in  1946  is  main- 
tained ftt_tht  1945  level,  it  represents  a  sub- 
stantial^ readjustment  to  peacetime  require- 
ments. '  Sinoe  the  wartime  peak  was  reached 
In  1943.  total  cattle  numbers  have  decreased 
each  year;  milk  cow  numbers  in  1946  will  be 
at  least  2  or  3  percent  below  the  wartime 
peak  of  194^  and  hog  production  in  1946  is 
expected  to  be  nearly  30-percent  down,  leav- 
ing little  for   export  after  meeting  civilian 
needs.     Thia  decline  in  livestock-dairy  pro- 
duction has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  civilian  demand  calls  for  an  Increased 
output  of  tljese  products.    While  these  read- 
justments to  decreasing  feed  supplies  have 
taken  place  In  livestock  production,  output 
of  poultry  and  poultry  products  continued  at 
record  levels.    Although  the  number  of  hens 
has  declined,  egg  production   in   1945   was 
only  5  percent  below  1944,  and  new  peaks 
have  been  «et  this  year  in  broiler  and  tur- 
key production. 

Substantlel  reduction  In  poultry  and  egg 
production  will  be  Imperative  not  only  to 
adjust   our  ,  agricultural  production  pattern 
to  peacetlnje  needs,  but  to  preserve  our  ex- 
tremely linjited  feed  supplies,  of  which  an 
uncalled-fot   large    proportion   continues   to 
go  into  poultry  products  at  the  expense  of 
output  of  toeat  and  dairy  products.     The 
greater  flexibility  of  poultry  production  and 
its  increase  production  efficiency  resulting 
from  expaqded  commercial  operations  have 
enabled   tl*   poultry    and    egg    industry   to 
compete  mOre  effectively  with  other  livestock 
enterprises  for  cur  available  protein  feed  re- 
sources.    This  has  been  possible  largely  be- 
cause of  tha  ceiling  prices  imposed  upon  feeds 
which  suspended  the  operation  of  supply  and 
demand  factors  in  the  distribution  of  feed 
supplies,    if^  prices  were  allowed  to  fluituate 
freely,  our  feed  supplies  would  be  automati- 
cally allocated  among  the  different  ust:s  and 
the  dlstrlbtition  would  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  agricultural  producers  and  the  consuming 
public  alik«.    Price  controls  cannot  be  termi- 
nated untlj  our  over-all  agricultural  output 
has  increased  sufficiently  in  relation  to  de- 
mand to  affectively  check  inflation.     While 
these  contipls  must  eventually  go,  their  pre- 
mature removal  may  not  only  bring  inflation, 
but  would  greatly  aggravate  the  problem  of 
lair  distribution. 

The  restrictive  effect  of  a  continued  war- 
time level  otf  poultry  and  egg  produrtion  upon 
other  livestock  enterprises  is  demonstrated 
by  the  following  facts: 
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(a)  Of  our  total  supply  of  :ilgh-protein 
feeds,  65  percent  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  mixed  feeds. 

(b)  Approximately  60  percent  of  our  total 
production  of  mixed  feeds  consists  of  poultry 
feed.  This  Indicates  that  over  fO  percent  of 
our  high-protein  feeds  goes  into  the  produc- 
tion of  poultry  and  eggs. 

As  a  result  of  the  decreased  supplies  of 
high-protein  feed  ingredients  iis  compared 
with  a  year  ago  and  the  continue  d  heavy  de- 
mands on  protein  feeds  from  i  oultry  pro- 
ducers, the  tight  feed  situation  which  had 
been  anticipated  to  ease  considerably  by  this 
time,  shows  no  signs  of  relaxatlo  a.  The  sit- 
uation for  poultry  feeds  is  muct  less  favor- 
able than  for  livestock  feed  in  g«  neral.  The 
large  amount  of  the  corn  crop  which  is  soft 
this  year  is  sure  to  make  for  8  tight  corn 
situation  in  poultry  areas.  Soft  corn  can  be 
fed  to  advantage  to  cattle  and  togs  but  not 
to  poultry,  especially  when  it  mtist  move 
through  commercial  channels. 

With  no  improvement  in  the  supply  situa- 
tion in  sight,  the  adjustments  needed  to  re- 
store balance  to  our  feed-food  picture  will 
have  to  be  in  the  form  of  redu<;ed  livestock 
operations.  Poultry  and  egg  producers,  so 
far,  have  made  little.  If  any.  acjustment  to 
the  loss  of  wartime  demands,  because  poultry 
and  egg  prices  have  been  holding  generally 
at  satisfactory  levels.  Poultry  producers 
should  be  urged  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
adjustments  before  prices  much  lower  than 
those  now  prevailing  wLl  force  producers  to 
fall  in  line.  Not  only  will  prices  reach  a 
much  lower  level  if  adjustmer  ts  are  post- 
poned, but  the  total  adjustment  that  will 
need  to  be  made  will  be  more  dr£.stic  if  action 
is  delayed.  The  coming  year  gives  every 
Indication  of  being  one  in  whlcii  efficiency  in 
operations  rather  than  volume  of  production 
merits  principal  cons.deration. 


Destiny  in  Our  HdaJ« 
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HON.  VXAW  liF  '  '  a 

or     WASKTNGI    UN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  17.  1945 
Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speakir.  under  the 
privilege  granted  me.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record,  an  article  entitled 
"Destiny  in  Our  Hands"  by  Dr.  Walter 
H  Barkas  of  Uie  University  Df  Washing- 
ton in  Seattle.  Wash.  Dr.  Barkas.  an 
outstanding  scholar  and  scientist,  pre- 
pared his  paper  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
several  score  other  scientist;  at  the  Uni- 
versity. While  some  may  ndt  agree  with 
his  conclusions.  Mr.  Speakei .  Dr.  Barkas 
offers  to  this  Congress  and  tD  the  Ameri- 
can people  much  to  occupy  our  thought 
and  to  challenge  our  ancient  conceptions. 
The  article  follows: 

Destint  In  Otnt  Havds 
(By  Dr.  Walter  H.  Barkas) 
This  Nation  has  enormous  production  fa- 
cilities and  a  virile  people.  \^e  have  great 
but  demobilizing  armed  for  ;cs.  immense 
mUltary  supplies,  and  a  mott  devastating 
weapon  in  the  atomic  bomb.  Now  for  the 
first  time  in  history  we.  with  our  potential 
allies,  could  cause  our  wUl  to  pr  svaU  through- 
out the  world.  We  are  not  exe  cislng  overtly 
this  aggressive  power;  yet,  ultiixately.  a  secur- 
ity for  everj'one  can  come  only  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  real  world  authority.  The 
power  and  prestige  of  this  coun  :ry  are  greater 
than  have  been  enjoyed  by  tny  nation  In 
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modern  times,  and  there  still  remains  a  con- 
siderable store  of  genuine  good  will  toward 
us  in  many  corners  of  the  globe.  Why  must 
we  subscribe  only  to  timid,  unimaginative 
poUcies  when  we  ought  to  be  outstanding  in 
world  leadership? 

Our  present  dominant  situation  is.  never- 
theless, transient.  Soon  we  shall  have  de- 
mobilized, others  may  have  closed  the  gap 
In  the  superiority  of  weapons,  new  political 
line-ups  will  have  shifted  the  balance  of 
power  elsewhere,  and  the  opportunity  which 
now  presents  itself  for  decisive  steps  in  or- 
ganization will  have  pxassed. 

Wealth  and  vulnerability  invite  attack,  al- 
though aggression  may  also  come  from  fear 
or  desperation.  The  new  and  more  dreadful 
character  which  warfare  has  assumed  de- 
mands that  the  leaders  of  this  country  face 
the  facts  squarely. 

Suppose  any  nation  were  in  possession  of  a 
supply  of  atomic  explosive  sufficient  for  per- 
haps a  hundred  bombs.  Such  a  small  quan- 
tity of  material  might  be  transported  into 
this  country  in  embassy  luggage  or  by  nu- 
merous other  means.  Well  organized  smug- 
gling by  a  foreign  power  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  stop  or  even  detect.  One  must  pos- 
tulate that  in  peacetime  there  are  no  great 
practical  obstacles  to  bringing  atomic  bombs 
secretly  into  this  country. 

The  agents  of  the  nation  In  possession  of 
the  bombs  could  acquire  private  quarters 
located  In  the  central  areas  of  each  of  our 
large  cities,  and  particularly  in  Washington. 
A  suitable  plan  might  be  to  mine  such  build- 
ings with  atomic  bombs  set  to  be  detonated 
at  a  given  time  which  could  t>e  arranged, 
by  simple  means,  to  be  synchronized  in  all 
the  cities. 

The  complete  devastation  of  the  govern- 
mental and  Industrial  centers  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  loss  of  the  key  personnel  should 
bs  quite  sufficient  to  render  us  Incapable  of 
organized   resistance. 

Certain  steps  are  possible  which  might  aid 
In  preventing  such  a  calamity,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  military  defenses  against  a  care- 
fully prepared  undeclared  attack  of  this  sort 
are  really  not  feasible,  and  a  defensive  force 
is  powerless  to  protect  the  Nation.  The  de- 
pendence on  such  forcer  for  protection 
would  be  an  example  of  the  old  fallacy  of 
the  Maglnot  Line,  and  might  induce  a  false 
sense   of   security. 

We  require  a  basic  re-evaluatlon  of  our 
position  in  the  world  and  a  dynamic  concept 
of  organization  for  our  own  protection  and 
for  the  welfare  of  all  peoples. 
A  PHOPosro  couasE  or  action  fob  the  UNnxD 

STATES  LEADING  TO  AN  EFFECTIVE  WORLD  STATE 

In  Its  early  history,  this  Nation  brought 
Into  practical  realization  a  imion  of  sovereign 
States.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  written  amid  strife  and  suffering 
and  the  Nation  was  welded  together  with 
wisdom,  diplomacy,  and  compromise.  In  the 
War  Between  the  States,  a  great  issue  was 
settled,  and  the  Union  thereby  strengthened. 
In  United  States  history,  sovereign  States 
have  been  persuaded  or  have  themselves  re- 
quested to  Join  the  Union  and  relinquish 
their  sovereignty  to  the  Federal  Government. 

As  In  the  beginning  of  this  Nation,  now 
lb  the  time  for  bold  and  decisive  action. 
The  United  States  in  lU  maturity  can  lead 
other  nations  in  establishing  a  world  author- 
ity providhig  constitutional  guarantees  for 
the  elementary  freedoms  of  men.  and  free- 
dom from  fear  for  all  peoples. 

Such  en  enterprise  will  require  leaders  of 
great  stature,  but  freemen  have  risen  to  the 
occasion  and  grown  in  stature  when  there 
were  great  deeds  to  be  done.  Witness  the 
response  of  this  Nation  to  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack  of  only  4  years  ago. 

Within  the  organization  of  otir  Govern- 
ment, as  it  exists,  we  have  the  means  for  es- 
tablishing a  world  authority.  The  following 
steps  are  contemplated: 


1.  A  draft  of  a  definite  world  constitution 
should  be  prepared.  No  better  model  exist* 
than  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  This  document  has  stood  the 
test  of  time,  providing  a  government  which 
is  stable  and  which  on  the  whole  has  pro- 
tected the  freedoms  of  the  citizens  very  well. 
It  Is  very  Important  that  there  be  bipartisan 
agreement  on  the  text  of  the  constitution 
and  on  the  proposed  program  for  putting  it 
into  effect.  While  there  may  be  necessary 
amendments  and  alterations  to  the  existing 
constitution,  a  union  as  strong  as  that  be- 
tween the  present  States  must  be  envisaged, 
and  the  Executive  must  he  provided  with  au- 
thority to  exercise  force  up  to  the  full 
strength  of  the  comjKinent  States  when 
necessary.  Only  police-like  mil  ilia  may  be 
permitted  the  Individual  States. 

In  putting  into  black  and  white  definite 
constitutional  guarantees,  informal  sounding 
out  of  foreign  opinion  doubtless  will  be 
necessary  to  aid  In  making  realistic  pro- 
visions. 

One  possible  means  for  gaining  the  help- 
ful cooperation  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  for 
representatives  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  approach  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  In- 
form them  of  the  course  of  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  would  then  in- 
vite and  prepare  a  world  constitution  accept- 
able to  the  United  States  of  America.  Such 
a  move  must  be  undertaken  only  at  the  high- 
est levels  by  men  of  good  will.  A  similar  di- 
rect means  for  obtaining  the  cooperation  of 
the  .Soviet  Union  has  been  suggested  by 
Professor  Einstein. 

Alternatively,  the  preparation  of  the  con- 
stitution might  be  carried  out  by  experts  in 
our  Department  of  State  in  consultation 
with  the  statesmen  of  both  political  parties. 
The  bringing  In  of  representatives  of  more 
than  one  country  in  the  actual  preparation 
of  the  document  probably  would  be  unwise 
and   fruitless  wrangling   might   result. 

Whoever  writes  the  constitution,  we  must 
insist  on  the  preservation  of  the  basic  free- 
doms as  imderstood  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  It  is  believed  that  neither  an  eco- 
nomic system  nor  a  religion  should  be  forced 
on  any  people.  To  show  that  organization 
is  possible  with  Individual  differences,  we 
may  cite  Canada.  Some  provinces  are  so- 
cialist, some  capitalist:  some  Catholic,  some 
Protestant;  some  speak  English,  some  French. 
Legislative  representation  ot  individual 
states  in  the  federation  could  properly  be 
made  equally  between  the  states  in  one  legis- 
lative body  and  proportional  to  the  literate 
population  in  a  second  body. 

2.  The  next  step  after  the  preparation 
of  a  plan  of  world  organization  meeting 
the  cpproval  of  the  nation's  leaders  would 
be  to  publicize  it.  using  all  the  skill  and 
know-how  which  American  publicists  pos- 
sess. A  program  of  conditioning  all  the  ac- 
cessible people  of  the  world,  including  our 
own.  should  be  the  sole  task  of  a  major 
agency  comparable  to  the  Cf3ce  of  War  In- 
formation. This  office  should  be  established 
for  the  purpose,  and  provided  with  large  re- 
sources. The  executives  in  the  agency  ought 
to  be  of  the  highest  caliber  available  in  the 
country. 

Every  channel  for  publicity  should  be 
utUlzed  fully  in  selling  the  proposed  organ- 
ization so  thoroughly  to  all  peoples  that 
even  the  most  adamant  leaders  will  be  forced 
to  cooperate. 

In  carrying  out  the  publicity  campaign 
books  and  booklets  in  all  languages  should 
be  prepared  and  distributed  by  every  means 
pMBlble.  Articles  and  editorials  should  ap- 
pear in  aU  available  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals. The  proposition  that  "the  pen  Is 
mightier  than  the  sword"  must  be  exploited 
to  the  limit.  The  moving  pictures  ought  to 
be  used  aggressively,  and  a  world  network  cf 
radio  stations  put  into  operation  pushing  the 
Idea.    The  services  of  the  greatt-r.  .raiors  in 
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the  varlcus  languages  mist  be  obtained. 
Support  can  be  built  up  In  the  great  world 
reUi;lnu«i  organizations  which  may  be  very 
powerful  Clubs  should  be  formed  dedicated 
to  the  idea  and  the  organization  of  these 
clubs  should  be  international  Insofar  as 
possible.  In  addition  representatives  of  our 
Government  provided  with  large  funds 
should  be  sent  abroad  to  develop  the  Idea, 
and  to  gain  support  and  commitments  from 
influential  individuals  within  the  govern- 
ment* of  the  vanou.e  nations. 

The  greatest  inducement  for  entering  the 
federation,  of  course,  would  be  In  the  se- 
curity provided.  By  Jolnmg  the  federation 
any  people  could  acquire  the  protection  of 
the  Joint  resources  and  manpower  of  the 
signatorle?.  Every  individual  would  thereby 
acquire  idl  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship. During  the  campaign  the  various 
provisions  of  the  constitution  should  be 
elaborated,  and  the  truly  Utopian  possibili- 
ties of  the  world  order  developed. 

It  is  reasonable  to  ask  what  expenditure  we 
caii  afford  for  such  permanent  security.  By 
camparlson,  what  did  we  buy  lor  $300,000.- 
000.000  in  the  past  war?  II  even  a  fair  frac- 
tion of  this  amount  were  spent  intelligently 
to  develop  the  proposed  world  organization 
success  would  be  assured.  It  would  be  h 
grave  mistake  to  undertake  such  a  program 
without  providing  plenty  of  margin.  If 
carried  out  boldly  and  overwhelmingly  no 
rUKs  of  any  sort  are  incurred. 

3.  The  technique  of  .'amplhig  public 
opinion  shoiild  be  employed  continuously  so 
as  to  gage  accurately  the  progress  of  the 
campaigns  in  the  various  countries. 

As  soon  as  measurement  of  sentiment  both 
here  and  abroad  indicates  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  action,  the  United  States  of  America 
should  proceed  with  the  crganizatlon. 

A  Federal  territory  net  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  present  sovereign  nation 
should  be  established.  Representatives  of 
countries  ref?pcnding  to  our  invitation  to  as- 
semble would  bring  Into  being  the  Federa- 
tion, operating  under  the  previously  prepared 
constitution  and  having  complete  sovereignty 
over  the  external  affairs,  and  the  internal 
affairs  as  necesssry,  of  the  signatory  states. 
If  the  campaign  will  have  been  handled 
astutely,  a  large  number  of  states  would  rush 
to  participate.  The  remainder  must  be 
handled  with  patience  and  given  v«7  per- 
suasive treatment.  Probably  no  single  na- 
tion would  be  strong  enough  to  stay  cut. 
The  great  danger  at  this  point  Is  the  forma- 
tion of  a  ri%"al  organization  uf  greater  vitality. 
Obviously,  the  Federation  must  be  brought  to 
completion  before  the  present  great  advant- 
ages of  the  United  States  of  America  have 
deteriorated.  In  carrying  out  the  proposed 
confederation,  every  shred  of  United  States 
bargaining  power,  military,  moral,  and  eco- 
nomic, must  be  made  available  to  Insure  Its 
success. 

It  is  virtually  certain  that  the  atomic  bomb 
and  other  weapons  under  development  ren- 
der sovereign  nations  things  too  fragile  to 
exist  long  In  tlie  world.  Men  of  Hitler's  type 
are  not  uncommon,  and  where  he  miscalcu- 
lated, the  next  conqueror  may  well  map  a 
campaign  reckoned  to  lead  with  certainty  to 
success.  If  we  do  not  take  the  Initiative  In 
world  organization,  others  will,  and,  after  so 
doing,  little  of  clvilL-^ation  may  remain. 

Slnre  •  ■     v       -.viitten  public  atten- 

tion has  b-t':i  ciKlfJ  i-,'  American  fici'^ntists 
to  the  vulnerab.Ltv  ',{  ,.  vu-  r;'.,>s  tc  atomic 
min?"  In  th-""  iiif^ri!'i*'ii.i;\  a!:0,  ti.p  P~irr.f* 
yi.iv.i'-f":  .  '  Cirp:i'  Br;r,\;n  h,i-  ;  •  ov^sed  To 
v>' ''l  iV.r  soiTt-t  weapo!'i«  r^t  nU  couiiinei;  la 
':.e  cii^'T'C'v  ni  the  iriiited  Nar;  'iig  Ori.tniza- 
::■■  r.  E-.fn<  if  tliis  is  fetvsibie  there  reIr.illr;.^  .i 
four  that  the  decree  of  scvereitriuy  roinainir.-!; 
to  the  nations  makini.';  tip  this  Orecuuzati;:: 
sd  •upaken.=i  us  authnruv  that  it  inav  not  bo 
I'ffectivo.  Neverthelcs^s.  this  move  t/n  ::\e  par'. 
of   Great    B'.'it.r.y.   s^-ows   r."v,'   lar   otiiers    are 


willing  to  go  to  Implement  a  world  organiza- 
tion. 

If  a  sufficiently  strong  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization moves  rapidly  into  the  poeition  of 
authority  it  must  occupy.  It  may  not  be 
nece.ssary  for  the  United  States  of  America  to 
undertake  a  unilateral  course  of  action. 
However,  If  the  UNO  degenerates  Into  a  mod- 
ern Tower  of  Babel,  then  the  program  out- 
hned  above  lemains  open — provided  that  the 
United  States  of  America  still  possesses  suffi- 
cient bargaining  power  to  carry  it  throxigh. 


.A.n;Jc- American   Loan    .A.5"':'*tnent 
EXTLN6IOi\  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VQORHij 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  17,  1945 

M:.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  believe  it  goes  to  the 
very  root  of  the  reasons  for  the  recent 
loan  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  I  am  asking 
consent  to  include  with  my  remarks  a 
recent  column  written  by  Mr.  Edgar  An- 
sel Mowrer; 

ANGLO -AMEKICAN  LOAN  AGREEMENT 

(By  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer) 

Prompt  ratification  of  the  American  loan 
to  Britain  is  an  urgent  necessity.  Ratifica- 
tion with  a  muiimum  of  debate.  Without 
too  much  penny  pinching.  With  complete 
disregard  for  the  Sam-the-Sap  and  global 
Santa  Claus  Jeers  that  will  be  left  arotind 
like  bird  droppings  by  discredited  Anierlcan 
crows,  frantically  seeking  revalorization. 

For  the  new  agreement,  reached  after  such 
painful  negotiations,  is  principally  a  polit- 
ical act.  If — which  is  impossible — every 
nickel  of  the  three  and  three-quarter  billion 
loan  were  to  be  ultimately  lost,  it  would 
Btill  be  as  much  a  paying  Investment  as  win- 
ning the  war. 

Obviously  the  agreement  Is,  at  the  same 
time,  an  economic  measure  and  a  most  im- 
portant one.  If  it  works  cut  as  planned,  it 
will  help  to  stabilize  the  busitiess  world.  It 
will  go  .some  distance. toward  restoring  mul- 
tilateral world  trade.  It  should  eliminate  the 
exclusi''e  "sterling  bloc"  of  countries  re- 
stricted to  trading  in  British  pounds. 

It  should  free  consumers  trom  loeses  due 
to  international  caiteis.  ihose  footpads  of 
modern  commerce.  It  should  end  the  mis- 
chievous German-invented  practice  of  cur- 
rency manipulation.  And  it  should  put 
Great  Britain  solidly  back  on  its  base  as 
financial  pillar. 

All  these  things  are  well  worth  doing.  But 
the  real  stake  behind  the  Anglo-American 
agreement  is  something  else,  something 
greater — namely,  the  preservation  of  a  society 
based  on  individual  freedom  rather  tlian  on 
protected  unfreedom.  For  this  the  existence 
of  an  Independent  and  powerfiil  Britain  Is 
almost  as  essential  as  that  of  an  independent 
and  powerful  U.  S.  A, 

We  do  not  have  to  worry  about  Britons 
keeping  the;r  independence  with  oi-  without 
Amerlciin  assistance,  they  will  keep  control 
over  tJaeir  affairs.  They  did  not  challenge 
the  Nazis  single-handed  m  1940  in  order  to 
submit  to  anybody's  dictation  in  1945.  It  is 
to  maintain  their  essential  independence 
that  even  now — after  the  war  has  ended  and 
the  worst  is  over — they  go  on  heroically  sub- 
milting  to  material  restrictions  the  hint  of 
which  would  throw  Americans  impatient  of 
OPA  regulatlor\«  into  hysterics. 

But  without  temporary  American  aid, 
Bi.iain   cannot    quickly   recover    its    power. 


And  this  po^er  is — as  I  said — essential  to  the 
preservation  of  a  society,  in  the  main,  based 
on  freedom. 

Here    the    interruptlona    befrtn.      "What 

about  the  L4bor  government's  attack  on  free 

enterprise?"  .shouted  the  indignant  capitalist. 

"What  ab«)ut  British  imperialism?"  insist 

the  hypnotited  Liberals. 

Precisely.    Wbat  about  them? 
It  is  tlm«  Americans  learned  that  under 
mass  produatiou  methods,  civil  liberties  are 
no  longer  a  byproduct  of  declining  private 
initiative. 

The  late  Prank  Knox,  Republican  news- 
paper publlfcher,  sat  one  morning  in  the 
f-unny  courtyard  of  the  Byzantine  Mu?^um 
of  Athens,  0reece.  He  had  Just  visited  Mus- 
solini's Italy  and  around  him  once-free 
Greeks  wer*  writhing  under  the  Metaxas 
dictatorshij^  Suddenly,  the  exj)erlence  Y>e- 
gan  to  worVft  To  this  writer,  he  announced: 
*Tt  Isn't  property  that's  important,  it's 
liberty.    Am  I  right?" 

In  the  lait  years  the  same  revelation  has 
come  to  mwiy, 

British  sopiallsm.  so  far  from  choking  off. 
may  prove  to  ije  the  forcing  bed  of  greater 
liberty.  As  Britain  goes,  so— I  believe — goes 
western  Eutope. 

What  ab<jut  British  imperialism?  Once  it 
was  a  real  (ganger.  The  present  spectacle  of 
the  British!  Labor  Party  clubbing  Jews  In 
Palestine  aiid  Ixjmbing  Javanese  is  repug- 
nant enougli.  But  actually.  British  Imperial- 
ism is  a  djing  duck  and  none  know  it  bet- 
ter than  the  British,  Their  problem  is  how 
to  end  it  Without  thereby  providing  fuel 
for  another!  more  dangerous  imperialism. 

One  way  tor  another,  the  long  subjugated 
peoples  of  Asia — and  ultimately  of  Africa — 
are  going  tojcast  off  the  old  yokes.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Wno  is  going  to  guide  their  first 
uncertain  fteps  toward  self-government? 
aove  toward  individual  freedom 
irotected  unfreedom?  Certainly, 
Imerican  viewpoint — ignored  by 
Vmericans — it  is  far  better  that 
remain  associated  with  Europe. 
This  can  ha|jpen  only  if  Britain  and  western 
Europe  remliin  both  srrong  and  free. 

We  shoulil  try  to  rtalize  that  In  a  world 
balance  beliween  two  systems,  the  Intellec- 
ttial  power  pf  western  B«wcpe.  the  weight  of 
Asia's  nun<bers,  will  ultimately  turn  the 
scales.  ' 

This  is  why  American  politicians  more 
conscious  if  their  country's  real  interests 
would  longlslnce  have  gone  to  work  building 
up  Prance  ijistead  of  allowing  sympathy  with 
Germans  to^  obscure  their  view.  This  is  why, 
in  aiding  Qreat  Britain  to  recover  its  eco- 
nomic and  political  health,  Americans  are 
really  aiding   themselves. 

The  real  $take  behind  the  Anglo-American 
loan  agreement  Is  what  is  best  in  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 


Will  they 
or  toward 
from  the 
too  many 
they  should 


Oar  Future  Lies  id  China 


^      EXTpJSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  HUGH  DE  UCY 

j       OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  December  17,  1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  privilege  granted  me,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude an  article  from  the  Machinists 
Monthly  Journal,  official  publication  of 
the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, of  which,  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member. 

The  article,  by  Albert  H.  Jenkins,  Is 
a  brief  and  trenchant  appraisal  of  what 
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is  happening  in  China,  It  should  be  read 
by  every  Member  of  this  House,  and  par- 
ticularly by  those  who  have  dDubted  the 
wisdom  of  pursuing  the  policy  first  estab- 
lished by  our  late  great  Presidf  nt.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  That  policy  was  for  a 
united  coalition  government  in  China. 
and,  as  this  article  says,  such  an  achieve- 
ment would  be  good  news,  indeed,  not 
alone  for  China  but  for  the  United  States 
and  the  world. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  A.  F.  of  L.  Machinists  Monthly  Joixmal 

of  November  1945 1 

(By  Albert  H.  Jenkins) 

The  future  of  the  United  Slates  may  be 
decided  in  China. 

That  may  seem  unlikely  now,  when  Amer- 
ica has  proved  Itself  the  strongest  nation  in 
the  world  and  expects  to  remain  so,  but  let's 
look  at  some  facts  which  show  it  makes  a  big 
difference  to  us  what  happens  in  China,  the 
"sleeping  giant"  which  is  awakening. 

First,  facts  on  the  fundamental  sotirces 
of  power,  China  has  abou.;  a  half  billion 
people,  nearly  four  times  as  many  as  tiie 
United  States.  China  is  about  one -third  big- 
ger than  the  United  States  in  land  area. 
It  has  more  coal  than  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  vast  amounts  of  iron  ore,  and 
practically  all  other  natural  resources  which 
make  a  nation  powerful. 

The  Chinese  people  are  Intelligent  and 
courageous,  make  as  good  soldiers  as  any  in 
the  world.  They  have  proved  their  fighting 
qualities  even  when  they  had  almost  no 
weapons  and  equipment,  and  were  abused 
and  badly  led  by  crooked  war  lords. 

Now  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
are  sending  military  and  industrial  experts 
to  China,  to  help  develop  its  enormous  po- 
tential power.  Once  well  started  on  that 
road,  there  is  no  reason  why  China  cannot 
become  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world. 
Moreover,  China  is  next  door  to  India. 
Burma,  Slam,  Indochina,  and  other  Asiatic 
countries  which  want  to  throw  off  the  white 
man's  rule.  They  will  follow  a  strong  China, 
and  add  to  its  power. 

WHAT    KINO    OF    CHINA? 

Th  Asiatic  nations  should  have  freedom, 
and  we  should  not  object  to  China's  becom- 
ing strong,  but  what  kind  of  China? 

America  still  has  in  its  power  to  deter- 
mine whether  China  will  be  a  democratic 
nation,  a  safe  good  neighbor  in  the  future, 
or  a  tyrannical  dictatorship  which  will  con- 
tinue to  enslave  its  own  people  and  wlU  be 
a  dangerous  threat  to  the  United  States.  It 
all  depends  on  whom  we  support  in  China. 
China  may  seem  far  away,  but  this  war 
proved  the  world  Is  getting  smaller.  The 
broad  Pacific  can  be  crossed  in  days  or  hours, 
instead  of  the  months  is  used  to  take. 
Around  the  Pacific  are  developing  the  great 
powers  of  the  future,  as  once  mighty  Europe 
loses  Its  grip  on  the  teeming  peoples  of  the 
earth. 

Far-seeing  Americans  know  that  our  fu- 
ture largely  lies  in  the  Pacific,  that  China 
will  have  a  big  say  in  that  future,  and  that 
during  the  next  few  years  we  have  a  last 
chance  to  turn  China  toward  democracy  or 
dictatorship. 

To  understand  this  problem  It  is  neces- 
sary to  know  a  little  about  the  history  of 

China. 

For  centuries  that  country  was  ruled  by 
conquerors  from  the  north,  from  Mongolia, 
the  Manchu  dynasty.  There  was  nothing 
democratic  about  that  rule,  but  by  lopping 
off  the  heads  of  grafters  it  enforced  some 
honest  government. 

A    GREAT    LEADEB 

Then  a  great  leader  arose.  He  was  Sun 
Yat-sen,  a  real  democrat  with  an  enlight- 
ened program  lor  China.    He  demanded  that 


China  t>ecome  a  republic,  that  the  war  lords, 
landlords,  and  money  lenders  who  Impov- 
erished and  cruelly  mistreated  the  people  be 
put  down. 

In  1912.  China  t)ecame  a  republic,  and 
there  was  bright  hope  for  l>etter  days.  The 
war  lords,  landlords,  money  lenders,  and 
crooked  politicians  proved  too  powerful,  how- 
ever, to  be  overthrown  at  once. 

THE   RISE    OF   CHIANG 

Sun  Yat-sen  died  and  the  situation 
changed  again  in  1926  and  1927,  when  Chiang 
Kai-shek,  one  of  Bun  Yat-sen "s  bright  young 
men  and  now  ruler  of  China,  came  to  the 
front. 

Chiang  was  in  south  China.  Around  him 
gathered  the  best  of  the  young  Chinese,  who 
believed  in  democracy  and  were  willing  to 
make  a  fight  for  it.  Borodin  and  several 
hundred  other  Russians  were  sent  from  Mos- 
cow to  give  Chiang  advice  and  help. 

Chiang  s  army,  accompanied  and  preceded 
by  propagandists  for  Sun  Yat-sens  Idea.s, 
marched  north  and  were  welcomed  by  the 
downtrodden  peasants.  They  won  a  tre- 
mendous victory  and  the  land  was  bright 
with  hope. 

As  soon  as  Chiang  was  in  power,  however, 
he  struck  a  bargain  with  Chinese  and  for- 
eign bankers  and  Industrialists.  He  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  richest  banking  fam- 
ily in  China,  the  Soongs.  and  turned  on  the 
people  who  put   him   in   power. 

CHIANG    AND    DEMOCRATS 

Chiang  tortured  and  killed  thousands  of 
the  best  young  Chinese  democrats.  Even 
the  wife  of  the  great  Sun  Yat-sen  had  to 
flee  for  her  life  from  China  when  she  op- 
posed Chiang's  actions.  Some  of  the  Rus- 
sians were  killed,  while  Borodin  and  others 
escai>ed. 

Some  of  the  Chinese  who  still  believe  In 
Sun  Yat-sens  program  formed  the  so-called 
Chinese  Communists  Army  in  soutli  China. 
Chiangs  army  chased  them  thousands  of 
miles  into  barren  areas  of  north  China.  The 
ragged  and  hungry  Chinese  Reds  suffered 
terribly,  but  fought  their  way  through,  and 
continued  to  exist  untU  the  Japs  invaded 
China  in  1932. 

Since  then  the  Chinese  Red  armies 
fought  the  Japs  by  guerilla  warfare  and  ex- 
panded until  they  claim  to  govern  100,000,000 
Chinese   in    northern   provinces. 

Throughout  the  war  Chiang  continued  to 
use  some  of  his  best  armies  against  the 
Chinese  "Reds"  instead  of  against  the  Japs. 
General  Stilwell.  who  commanded  the  Amer- 
ican troops  in  China,  protested  against  the 
use  of  American  weapons  and  supplies  to 
kill  Chinese  instead  of  Japs.  As  a  result, 
Chiang  had  Stilwell  fired  from  China. 

CHINESE  COMMUNISTS 

What  kind  of  people  are  the  Chinese  Com- 
mtinlsts.  and  what  do  they  want?  Tho.se 
questions  are  important,  because  the  answers 
throw  light  on  the  chances  for  democracy  in 
China. 

An  article  by  Capt.  William  A.  Mikkola,  an 
officer  who  ^pent  some  time  in  north  China, 
was  recently  published  in  a  conservative 
Washington  newspaper.  The  article  begins 
with  a  description  of  Mao  Tse  Tung,  leader 
of  the  Chinese  Communists. 

"A  quiet.  soft-sp>oken  man.  Mao  moves 
freely  among  the  people,"  Captain  Mikkola 
says.  "He  is  really  a  chosen  leader,  since,  in 
Communist  China,  elections  are  even  more 
democratic  than  our  own. 

"Each  community  elects  its  own  leaders. 
These  elect  a  representetlve.  and  representa- 
tives elect  the  central  governing  body.  This 
central  body  then  elects  the  head  of  the 
Government, 

"This  is  in  contrast  with  Chungking 
(Chiang's)  policy,  under  which  no  coolie  has 
power  to  cast  a  vote. 

"The  coolie  class  has  been  eliminated  in 
Communist  China.    Each  person  is  equal. 


"When  the  Communists  first  went  to 
Yenan  it  was  barren.  Now  hillsides  and  val- 
leys are  cultivated  successfully.  The  Com- 
munists produce  enough  food  and  materials 
for  enough  clothes  in  2  years  to  supply  every- 
one in  plenty  for  3. 

TENAN'S  PBOGRAM 

"Chinese  Communist;?  are  intensely  inter- 
ested in  American  methods  of  education. 
Any  American  »x)ok  or  magazine  which  ar- 
rives Is  eagerly  read. 

"Tliey  also  are  interested  In  American  in- 
dustrial and  mechanical  developments. 
While  at  present  they  have  only  the  most 
primitive  methods,  thty  are  educated  and 
will  be  ready  when  modern  equipment  will 
be  available. 

"Much  speculation  lias  been  caused  on 
whether  or  not  Communist  China  is  domi- 
nated by  Russian  inten'sts.  As  far  as  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  ascertain,  there  Is  no  con- 
tact with  Russia.  There  are  no  Rtisslan  rep- 
resentatives at  all  in  Yenan,  nor  have  there 
been. 

"Most  persons  coming  from  a  visit  to 
Yenan  agree  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
might  have  called  themselves  a  new  democ- 
racy, rather  than  having  a  title  which  the 
world  continually  confuses  with  Russia. 

"More  and  more  Chinese  turn  to  the  gov- 
ernment they  regard  as  a  haven  for  a  man 
who  tias  been  despised  and  ignored,  who  has 
been  given  no  relief  when  he  is  starving. 
They  regard  Yenan  as  the  place  where  they 
can  work,  be  educated,  get  clothes  and  food 
and  security,  and  take  part  in  their  own 
government. 

"Nobody  can  look  out  and  not  see  that 
here  Is  a  real  challenge  to  the  old  order  of 
misery  in  Asia." 

CHANCE    FOR    UWrTT 

American  Government  representatives  In 
China  recently  brought  leaders  of  Chiang's 
Kuomlntang  government  and  the  Chinese 
Communists  together  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bility of  uniting  in  a  new  Chinese  govern- 
ment. 

Chiang  Is  demanding  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  greatly  reduce  their  armed 
forces,  and  permit  him  to  appoint  governors 
for  the  northern  provinces  in  which  the  Com- 
munists have  elected  their  own  governors. 

Those  concessions  might  put  the  Chinese 
Communists  at  Chiang's  mercy,  and  they 
know  what  that  mercy  means  by  long  ex- 
perience. 

On  the  other  hand,  Chiang  appears  to  t>e 
making  some  concessions.  It  would  l>e 
wonderful  news  from  China  if  a  united  gov- 
ernment Is  formed  on  terms  which  permit  all 
parties — Chiang's,  the  Communists,  and  sev- 
eral democratic  parties  which  are  small  but 
still  alive — to  exist  and  compete  with  each 
other  In  promoting  democracy. 

The  only  alternative  Is  a  continued  dicta- 
torship under  Chiang,  with  China  becom- 
ing immensely  powerful  and  dangerous  to 
democracy  everywhere,  j 


Hah  tlit  .Nr\'.  .Mtafk  en  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKIIS 

liON  EMILY  TAFTDOUGUS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PwEPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  December  17,  1945 

Mrs.      DOUCn  A--  i:;.:.  ■:^.     Mr, 

Speaker,  undei  peuni.-.-n'ii  i.  :;.r.'*:d  n:.e 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wis}  *  incluce 
an  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Su:.,  Ti:r  - 
day,  December  11,  1945.     It  ih  e:  I'lcd 
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"Halt   the   New   Attack   on   Price    Con- 
trol": 

HALT   THE   NEW   ATTACK   OS    PRICE   CONTKOL 

Chicago  consumers  are  rallying  this  week 
to  let  Congress  and  the  administration  know 
they  still  want  price  control.  The  demon- 
stration is  timely.  As  OPA  Administrator 
Chester  Bowles  said  last  week,  the  battle 
against  Inflation  may  be  won  or  lost  In  the 
next  few  months. 

Tremendous  pressure  against  price  controls 
has  developed  among  misguided  special  in- 
terest groups.  The  National  Association  of 
Mantifacturers  has  demanded  abolition  of  all 
ceilings  by  February  15.  Real  estate  aiid 
retail  dry  goods  interests  are  waging  steady 
warfare  against  rontrol  in  their  fields.  Some 
manufacturers,  according  to  Reconversion 
Director  John  Snyder,  are  holding  their  goods 
ofl  the  market  unlU  the  excess  profits  tax 
expires  on  January  1.  Evidently  they  hope 
to  oe  rewarded  for  this  strike  against  the 
public  not  only  by  tax  savings  but  by  higher 
prices  as  well. 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  the  need  for  con- 
tinued control  if  a  di.'yis'rfuis  ir.flation  is  to 
be  avoided.  When  siri:)s:c!.'S  wri  w.tlidrawn 
•hr-  price  o:'  hMttrr  si.u'  up  -vernight. 
ur..uges  and  trrajHliu.t  UArca-fa  x)  to  100 
(jercenl  wiien  ceilings  weie  rtui^)vrcl.  If  this 
was  the  ca.^o  with  commixiities  A.iich  were 
i;i./Ui'U'  T  i  b'-  i!i  M.irfirieru  supply,  what 
w.jUiU  l.iii  ;>rii  u.  ihci-t"  ;.f!us  wlieie  shortages 
will   bt    ...<'-i\    '.ir  s.,;rie   t.:;ie  to  come? 

Wartime  pv>),.;ir:n.>'  h.t^  tala-'^^ec!  the  con- 
tention thi  ;  !-u,-;;'.»-,  ;r,,i'  r.H'.e  nigher 
prices  t  •  pri  d'i. -■  Va-i  rf»stn-\t\-  cl  ;?urch?..s- 
ing  ptrwti  A'-'i'  'A-iiUi-K  tu  be  i,ipi->.  f!  The 
production  will  be  forthcoming  if  u  is  made 
perfectly  clear  that  the  price  line  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  abandoned.  "^ 

Not  or.lv  -h  -'.V.d  pxl.^*:n<j  controls  be  main- 
tained :  •;■  :.' -v  -.i^s  s.iould  be  added  where 
r.ece.^s.!  V  i  -  exanr)'"  \:\  the  re.il  estate 
and  ---^^k  ii.  irke'  v. ;.( rp  niflntton  is  already 
u;  (i^r  ■■'.iv  Abo-.e  a!'  Concress  mtist  make 
I   ■  ir    ,  -,    i;;U"iiti>   1    ',    kp<p   all    controls   as 

A;i  iinn'.tHt.a'p  ?ratP!T!'^n''  rf  nrMry  fnr-r- 
!"'!>  pXTeiisioi!  of  th"  Pnr"  Ci!:"i'~i  A""'  i)"- 
vend  U<  June  expiratli.iii  da'e  'lee'hpr  witU 
new  leg;-iiit!-':i  e-tab!!shir.»:  p.'-'.f'p  cpilin^  "u 
iipwlv  ruir.p'.eted  homes  and  rhp(k".!.i;  ':.-• 
sf'irk  iri.i.-rcp'  h.xjivi.  wnviid  be  the  bp>"  P'-.-f;- 
b;*  wa,  Mne  t!ia*  '^^.e  p^'^ipp  do  not  Intend  to 
f^'j  iLioii^ii  tae  ■^ri..k:f:  .  :  postwar  inflation 
as  they  did  In  I9-'i' 
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EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARK.< 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

IS  Tin:  HOUtF.  OF  RFPRF?.^.\T.\T'VES 

M    -idai/.  Dcronbt:    17,   l'j-^5 

Mr,  \-OORHIS  of  CaI:forn::i  Mr. 
?p-'akfi\  u.ndcr  U:a\''  graiilfd  to  extend 
nv.  r'ma:  !:^  ;n  ihip  Rfcord.  I  .iidude  the 
1  i;i)\v::u,  ;.  : '.ei  uhich  I  ^t-nl  Lij  my  con- 
siituoiiti;: 

CONGRA'SS  OF  THE  UNITED  St.«TES. 

HotTs:,  OF  R;:prf:,'ntati\-es. 
U'.;.     ."r-i4,-;    £)    c  ,  Ly('''"i'^er  2,>.  1945. 

Mv  Dk.as  rR'i.Na.  Aa  Clir.siniastime  ;.p- 
pr'iarr.t^  I  >..r.\:-,'  it-t  !hu:  seas.  :i  -jr,  by 
wi*h'jui   .It   ip,.-  -.   i!   word  p.asiiir.g  betweer.   m; 

There  tire  '.  >a<j  things  ct  great  Kigninc<ir.Cf 
ai/oul  tni^  purticuiar  Christinas.  Tht  tirtt,  c  i 
course,  is  our  thankiulne^  for  ihe  coA-nuig  c  f 
peace,  cir  hcpe  that  the  d.iy  .f  reuru'  li,  ;..  o 
•o-n^  dPiavt-d  mread}'  in  ni.iny  '.r.stantes  bc- 
t<.\eer.  tlie  r.ghiing  uier.  ul  Ai;-orica  and  their 


loved  ones,  will  come  very  soon.  The  second 
significance  of  this  Christmas,  however,  lies 
in  the  absolute  necessity.  If  humanity  Itself 
is  to  be  spared  a  terrible  fate,  of  the  rededlca- 
tion  of  men  and  nations  to  the  principles 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  I  have  honest- 
Iv  tried  throughout  my  career  in  Congress,  as 
I'know  millions  of  otlier  people  In  their  par- 
ticular walks  of  life  have  done,  to  apply  these 
principles  to  my  work.  All  too  often.  I  know. 
I  have  in  part  at  least  failed  to  do  this.  But 
today  we  have  but  two  alternatives:  either 
we  will  apply  to  our  relations  both  at  home 
and  internationally  the  teachings  which  come 
down  to  us  from  the  first  Christmastime,  or 
else  we  shall,  in  all  human  probfbility,  face 
at  some  terrible  future  the  devastation  of  an 
atomic  war.  Other  questions,  of  course,  are 
important,  but  in  comparison  to  this  one, 
they  pale  into  insignificance.  For,  through 
the  scientists  of  America,  man  has  dared  to 
bring  to  earth  the  basic  cosmic  power  of 
Gods  universe.  Upon  our  shoulders,  there- 
fore, rests  a  responsibility  greater  than  that 
of  any  generation  that  has  gone  before  us. 
We  must  find  the  law  of  God  and  follow  it 
and  we  must  know  that  its  very  basis  lies  in 
dedicating  this,  his  last  and  greatest  gift  to 
man,  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  and  to  the 
building  of  a  structure  of  peace  which  this 
time  will  actually  be  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent a  future  war. 

There  is  enclosed  herewith  a  speech  deliv- 
ered in  the  House  in  which  I  have  tried  to 
give  expression  to  some  of  the  ideas  briefly 
outlined  in  this  letter. 

May  God  be  with  you  and  with  our  Nation 
in  the  year  that  lies  ahead. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jerht  VooaHis. 


Radio  .\ddress  ol  Hon.  Fred  Brajiey, 
ot  Michigan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  TtTE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  14.  1945 

Mr  BKADLFY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker  un.J'^r  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  my 
radio  broadcast  of  thi.s  week  which  went 
on  the  air  over  the  three  stations  in  my 
district.  WSOO.  Saul*-  Ste.  Marie; 
WDBC  Escanaba;  and  WMAM,  Mari- 
nette-Menominee: 

The  big  noise  in  the  House  last  week  was 
the  question  of  strikes  and  labor-management 
relations.  As  I  previously  predicted  to  you, 
the  House  refused  to  even  consider  the  ques- 
tion by  a  margin  of  18  votes.  Without  bur- 
dening you  with  the  details  the  reason  it 
refused  to  do  so  was  by  the  clever  resort  to 
legislative  procedure  and  legislative  tactics 
under  ThP  riUes  of  the  House.  Before  we  can 
conside.  raeasure  in  the  House  we  have 

to  havp  a  rule  of  procedure  granted  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  if  that  rule  of  pro- 
cedure is  voted  up,  the  committee  having 
the  bill  in  question  can  cali  it  up  at  any 
time.  If  the  House  votes  down  the  rule 
the  bill  is  dead.  While  the  rule  to  con- 
sider the  so-called  antlstrlke  bill  was  under 
consideration,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
having  the  proposal  to  repsal  the  Smlth- 
Connally  Act  in  his  control,  let  it  be  Icnown 
on  the  floor  that  he  would  not  call  that  bill 
up  for  con.sideration  until  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee bad  had  ample  opportunity  to  con- 
sider legislation  embodying  the  President's 
propc^pl  to  clear  up  the  present  labor-man- 
a,;   :..■         nress  through  the  establishment  of 


fact-finding  boards,  etc.  Many  Members 
of  tiie  House  found  themselves  on  the 
well -known  spot  pohitcally  with  their  con- 
stituents back  heme.  We  were  all  swamped 
with  messages  from  the  ranks  of  labor  de- 
manding th»t  we  take  no  action  on  the  bill, 
and  yet  th«se  of  us  who  read  the  daily 
papers,  and  especially  those  who  had  been 
home  recently,  realized  that  the  American 
public  is  fed  up  on  this  present  lalxir-man- 
agemeuL  coatroversy  and  wants  it  settled  and 
settled  proiiptly.  The  American  public 
doesn't  cara  a  hoot  about  legislative  pro- 
cedure, with!  which  It  is  not  familiar.  What 
they  are  astlng  us  today  is:  "Why  doesn't 
Congress  do  Bomething  to  clean  up  this  pres- 
ent Industrial  unrest?  We  had  a  chance 
to  do  it.  but  we  failed  our  responsibility  by 
18  votes.  tTiose  who  voted  against  even 
considering  the  question,  in  my  opinion, 
clearly  evaded  the  issue,  and  believe  me, 
there  were  i^any  of  them  circulating  arouud 
the  floor  last  Wednesday  making  exctosee  for 
refusing  to  consider  the  so-called  aiitistrike 
bill  on  Tue»day.  The  point  of  the  matter 
is  that  m  the  7  years  I  have  represented 
you  down  litre  in  Congress,  our  Labor  Com- 
mitter— to  which  the  President's  proposal 
has  been  submitted — has  not  yet.  and  I  pre- 
dict, will  not  In  this  instance  report  out  to  us 
any  bill  designed  to  cure  the  lalxir  unrest  in 
this  coimtry. 

The  chair|nan  of  that  committee  was  once 
reported  by  [the  newspapers  to  have  said  that 
her  committee  would  never  be  permitted  to 
report  out  apy  legislation  of  that  nature  ex- 
cept over  Ijer  dead  body.  In  my  opinion, 
regardless  of  excuses  offered  to  the  contrary, 
any  Membef  who  voted  not  to  consider  the 
pending  legislation  will  be  generally  regarded 
by  the  public  as  giving  encouragement  to  the 
coutinuatioli  of  strikes  in  this  country. 
Those  who  voted  as  I  did  to  consider  the 
matter  and  to  offer  needed  amendments  to 
the  pending  bill  were  at  least  discharging 
their  respo^ibility  to  the  public  and  voting 
as  their  conscience  dictated  to  consider  and 
adopt  siUtat^le  legislation  designed  to  con- 
tinue without  further  interruption  a  logical, 
sound  reconversion  program. 

The  following  day.  on  Wednesday,  the 
House  again  passed  for  the  fourth  time  what 
has  been  known  as  the  Hobbs  anti-racketeer- 
ing bill.  Ttiis  bill  is  designed  primarily  to 
permit  farnters  to  get  their  produce  to  mar- 
ket without  having  to  pay  tribute  to  some 
racketeer  or  labor  union  or  failing  to  do  so 
be  beaten  Up  by  some  so-called  goons.  This 
situation  originally  developed  aioimd  New 
York  City  but  tlie  practice  has  spread  to 
numerous  ttber  large  cities  including  our 
metropolltari  areas  in  Michigan.  In  New 
York  City,  for  instance,  farmers  have  for 
many  years  been  trucking  their  produce  to 
the  local  markets.  They  naturally  pick  their 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  other  produce  off  the 
farms,  load  them  into  their  trucks  late  In  the 
afternoon  cr  In  the  wee  small  hours  of  the 
morning  anid  then  start  to  town.  The  A.  F. 
of  L.  Teamsters  Union  had  by  coercion  and 
threats  of  Violence  forced  many  of  the  New 
York  markfts,  who  are  the  customers  of 
these  farmtrs,  to  enter  into  a  closed-shop 
agreement  »roviding  that  only  trucks  driven 
by  Mr.  Dan  Tobln's  union  could  deliver  prod- 
uce to  stJcH  markets.  The  result  was  that 
when  the  boor  farmers  from  New  Jersey, 
Maryland.  Delaware,  Virginia,  and  on  scuih 
sought  to  ti^ick  their  produce  to  the  New  York 
markets,  they  were  stopped  at  the  New  York 
State  line  by  Dan  Tobln's  union  goons  and 
were  assessed  a  set  fee  to  have  one  of  those 
men  ride  oti  the  farmer's  own  truck,  which 
the  farmer  himself  continued  to  drive  to 
market  an4S  himself  unload  his  produce. 
Now  Dan  Tobin  s  man  did  not  do  one  blessed 
thing  but  ride  on  the  truck  and  collect  the 
fee  for  the  union — the  poor  farmer  continued 
to  do  the  whole  job  himself.  If  he  failed  to 
comply  wit|t  their  demands,  he  was  hauled 
out  of  his  tituck,  given  a  good  going  over  with 
a  lead  pipe  tor  piece  of  rubber  hose  or  a  pair 
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of  brass  knuckles  and  his  truck  and  his  prod- 
uce, grown  by  his  own  sweat  and  blood, 
dumped  overboard  and  his  truck  smashed. 
In  my  humble  opinion  this  is  racketeering  of 
the  lowest  order.  It  1b  coercion.  It  1b  un- 
American.  I  was  proud  to  be  in  the  usual 
2-to-l  majority  In  the  House  which  passed 
this  bill  and  once  again  we,  who  voted  for 
It.  can  only  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not 
again  turn  a  deaf  car  to  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  thus  expressed  by  the  House.  At 
least,  again,  we  have  done  our  part. 

Well.  60  much  for  the  labor  situation  In- 
sofar as  the  House  is  concerned.  Now,  I  want 
to  go  back  into  the  Pearl  Harbor  matter.  I 
■want  to  point  out  to  you  folks  a  propaganda 
campaign  going  on  around  the  country  that 
I  don't  like.  I  think  it  is  un-American  and 
I  think  it  is  unfair  to  the  American  people 
to  be  thus  misled  by  name  speakers. 

We  all  know  that  we  suffered  the  greatest 
military  defeat  In  our  history  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor. The  American  people  ever  since  have 
been  wanting  to  know  why  we  suffered  that 
defeat.  No  less  than  six  different  investiga- 
tions have  heretofore  been  held  on  the  Pearl 
Harbor  matter.  A  seventh,  which  is  the 
Joint  congressional  Investigation  by  both 
Houses,  is  now  under  way  unearthing  and 
disclosing  for  the  first  time  to  the  public  the 
real  facts  and  I  have  been  talking  to  you 
about  it  each  week. 

Immediately  after  Pearl   Harbor  you  will 
recall  that  Gen.  Walter  Short  and  Admiral 
Husband  E.  Kimmel  were  removed  from  their 
commands  following   the  so-called  Rot>ert8 
committee    investigation.      That   committee 
was  appointed  by  the  President  and  headed 
by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Roberts.     It  was 
followed   by   an    investigation   by   tKDth   the 
Army  and  the  Navy.    That  made  three.     In 
the   present   congressional    investigation    it 
has  betn  developed  that  the  Army  later  sent 
a  Colonel  Clausen  on  a  secret  reinvestigation 
and  from  present  testimony  it  appears  that 
he  was  Instructed  to,  and  did.  suggest  that 
previous  testimony  toe  changed.     Then  the 
Navy  conducted  two  additional  one-man  in- 
quiries by  then  Admiral,  now  United  States 
Senator,  Thomas  Hakt.  and  Admiral  Hewitt. 
One  thing  is  certain  that  in  each  of  the 
several  investigations  heretofore  conducted. 
When   the   reports   were   made   public   after 
submission  to  the  White  House,  considerable 
portions  of  them  were  deleted.     These  de- 
leted portions  are  belatedly  coming  to  light 
m   the   congressional   Pearl   Harbor   investi- 
gation.   Very  frankly  It  is  also  now  clear  that 
the  reason  some  of  these  previous  reports 
had  been  deleted  in  part  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  war  was  still   In  progress  and  we 
dared  not  disclose  to  the  Jap  enemy  that 
prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  we  had  succeeded  in 
cracking  their  code  messages  and  all  through 
the  war  our  commanders  were  thus  able  to 
know  m  advance  Just  what  the  Japs'  inten- 
tions were,  where  they  were  going  to  strike 
next,  where  their  weakest  points  were.  etc. 
To  this  extent  these  deletions  can,  of  course, 
be  honorably  excused. 

But  one  thing  I  personally  cannot  excuse 
Is  this  fact.  That  when  I  have  been  in  at- 
tendance as  I  have  at  many  of  these  Pearl 
HartKir  congressional  hearings,  I  have  been 
amazed  at  the  seeming  lack  of  memory  on 
the  part  of  seme  of  these  generals  who  have 
testified  in  the  present  Investigation.  After 
all  they  had  all  been  subjected  to  question- 
ing in  one  or  more  ot  these  investigations 
heretofore  and  certainly  they  should  have 
kept  a  diary  or  kept  theh-  memory  alive  on 
various  incidents  which  even  to  the  ordinary 
layman,  like  myself,  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
something  was  about  to  happen  at  Pearl 
Harbor  or  certainly  that  something  was  going 
to  happen  somewhere  about  December  7, 
1941.  And  yet,  just  last  Thursday  after- 
noon, I  frankly  was  amazed  to  hear  Gen. 
Sherman  Myles.  then  Chief  of  our  Army  In- 
telligence, repeatedly  answer  that  he  could 
not  reiuember — he  could  not  remember. 


But  now  before  I  close,  I  want  to  go  back 
to  this  propaganda  at)oul  which  I  am  con- 
cerned, and  you  should  be  also.    Some  time 
ago    President    Truman   sought    to    lay    the 
blame  for  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  American  peo- 
ple and  now  it  has  come  to  light  and  1  have 
personally    heard   some    of    our   outstanding 
military  men   state   to  the   public  that  the 
American  people  were  responsible  for  Pearl 
Harbor  because  they  did  not  put  enough  pres- 
sure on  their  Congressmen  and  Senators  to 
see  to  it  that  the  armed  forces  had  enough 
money  to  get  ready  for  this  last  war.    That  is 
the  lowest,  rottenest,  dirtiest  propaganda,  in 
my  opinion,  that  has  ever  emanated  from  the 
White  House,  and  I  don't  care  who  hears  me 
say  it.  because  the  figures  prove  otherwise. 
I  am  not  blaming  some  of  our  outstanding 
generals,  some  of  our  outstanding  admirals, 
and  other  heroes  of  this  war,  who  are  being 
sought  after  and  carried  all  over  the  country 
night  after  night  and  day  after  day  speaking 
their  piece,  but  always  spreading  some  propa- 
ganda.   It  is  hard  to  argue  with  tliose  men 
who  are  our  Nation's  heroes  today  t)ecause 
of  what  the  boys  under  them  have  accom- 
plished in  winning  this  last  war.    It  is  hard 
for    a   Member    of    Congress    to   offset    their 
arguments  to  a  listening  anguished  mother 
or  father  whose  son  may  have  perished  at 
Pearl  Harlwr. 

Certainly  we  were  not  ready  for  this  war. 
There  is  no  argument  about  that,  but  why 
should  these  men  possibly  now  from  hind- 
sight, but  I  fear  with  orders  from  someone 
who  has  malice  aforethought,  seek  to  con- 
demn the  American  people  or  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress?    As  that  great  Ameri- 
can and  great  Democrat  the-  late  Al   Smith 
used  to  say:  "  Let's  look  at  the  record."    Let 
me  give  you  some  figures,  my  friends,  which 
Representative  Frank  Kkffe.  Republican  of 
Wisconsin,  a  member  of  the  committee,  put 
Into  the  record  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  hearings. 
Figtires  which  reveal  what  had  been  asked 
for,  what  the  President  recommended   and 
what  the  Congress  did  with  the  various  re- 
quests for  funds  from  the  Arn.y   and  Navy 
between  the  years  1934 — when  Mr.  Roosevelt 
really  began  to  function  as  President  of  these 
United  States — and  up  through  Pearl  Harbor. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity  over  this  microphone, 
I  will  give  you  round  figures  only  but  this 
broadcast  which  will  appear  in  the  CoNoars- 
BioNAL  RxcoRD  wlll  glve  the  complete  figures 
and  reprints  will  be  available  in  my  ofllce  if 
you  wish  to  know  what  the  exact  figures  read : 
Between  1934  and  1941.  the  Army  asked  for 
roughly.  $17,185,894,377.     The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  to  which  all  requests  for  appropria- 
tions are  first  submitted  and  which  Is  directly 
responsible  to  the  President,  and  for  which 
In  turn  he  must  assume  the  responBlbillty, 
cut    the    Army's    request    to    $16,390,079,707. 
or  a  cut  of  roughly  »800.000,000.    The  Con- 
gress appropriated  almost  117,000,000.000,  or 
in  other  words  upped  the  President's  own 
figures  about  $440,000,000. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  Navy.  And  in 
this  connection  remember  ttiree  things. 
First  of  all.  that  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor  and 
more  especially  In  the  third-term  campaign 
of  1940,  the  President  frequently  repeated 
the  statement  that  your  boys  will_not  be 
sent  into  any  foreign  war;  secondly,  remem- 
ber this,  that  in  all  our  deliberations  in  the 
Congress  on  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo, 
aid  to  Britain,  merchant-ship  arming,  etc., 
we  were  always  told  these  were  steps  short 
of  war,  and  the  administration  told  us  this 
was  the  surest  program  to  keep  out  of  war; 
and  thirdly,  the  President  once  made  the 
public  statement  that  anyone  who  advocated 
a  two-ocean  Na%'y  "was  just  plain  dumb"  and 
yet  3  weeks  later  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — your  Congress — forced  him  to  sign 
the  two-ocean  Navy  bill — which  originated  in 
your  Congp-ess — and  approve  the  appropria- 
tion therefor.  So  here  are  the  Navy  figures 
from  1934  to  1941,  Inclus'.TP- 

The   Navy    asked   for    tD  4;i4  271  533.     The 
President's    Budget     D;:e.:.r     .ui     that     to 


$7,428,240,190.  or.  In  other  words,  he  cut  it 
slightlv  over  $2,000,000  000  But  the  Congress 
appropriated  $8,285,934,388.  Or,  In  other 
words,  the  Congress  restored  $857,694,198. 

And  so.  my  friends,  in  conclusion,  the  next 
time  you  hear  any  high-ranking  admiral  or 
general  going  around  the  country.  Indubita- 
bly under  instructions  from  the  White  House 
to  place  the  blame  for  our  unpreparedncss 
on  you,  the  American  people,  politely  sug- 
gest to  him  that  he  go  back  and  look  at  the 
record.  It  is  becoming  Increasingly  clear 
from  the  Pearl  Harbor  hearings,  conducted 
by  your  Congress,  that  the  fault — and  the 
entire  blame — for  Pearl  Harbor  Is  right 
straight  in  the  laps  of  the  "brass  hats"  in  the 
War  Department  and  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, who  were  out-guessed  and  cut-maneu- 
vered in  the  initial  phase  of  Pearl  Harbor  by 
the  little  men  from  Japan. 


That's  Tellirr  'Em     ■■rr;\2tt"  Harcrcve 
Talks   to    the    N,--tion;i!    A.'.sociaticn   ot 

Manufacturt-rs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


I'iN   COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

OF  1D.4HO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  "WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  in- 
serted herewith  a  talk  by  'Private"  li  :  - 
grove  to  the  NAM: 

WHAT  (SEE  HERE,  PRIVATE)  HABCHOVE  THINKS  OF 
NAM — "you're  PBEJtJDICED,  BEHIND  TIMES, 
AND  MORE  THAN  A  SHADE  HYPOCEmCAL" 

(This  is  the  text  of  the  talk.  See  Here    Pr  l- 
vate  Enterprise,  given  to  the  NAM  by  ex  .~^- 
Marlon  Hargrove,  author  of  See  Here.  P; .  ,.te 
Hargrove.) 

After  spending  SVi  years  In  the  Army  in  the 
enlisted,  or  "speak  when  you're  spoken  to," 
branch.  It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  find  myself 
standing  here  with  some  high  brass  listening 
to  me  for  a  change.  I  must  confess  that  I  feel 
like  a  cross  Ijetween  Daniel  addressing  the 
lions  and  St.  Francis  preaching  to  the  birds, 
but  I  feel,  in  a  larger  sense,  that  today  I  am 
a  man. 

As  I  understand  this  assignment,  I'm  here 
as  a  spokesman  for  all  the  veterans,  and 
you're  here  to  represent  all  of  American  in- 
dustry, and  I'm  supposed  to  lay  on  the  line 
what  it  U  that  we  all  are  expecting  from  you 
all.  There  are  a  number  of  fiaws  in  this  ar- 
rangement. 

In  the  first  place  I  have  no  credentials  as 
voice  of  the  veteran,  and  I  don't  know  anyone 
else  who  has.  I'm  authorized  to  speak  for 
only  one  veteran — myself — and  I  don't  think 
that  I  can  be  called — to  use  the  term  em- 
ployed by  the  Hollywood  columnists  and 
women's  page  editors — the  typical  GI  Joe. 

In  the  second  place,  the  topic  Is  largely  po- 
litical and  I'm  not.  Wh&t  you  need  for  this 
port  of  work  Is  the  straight-ticket  type  of 
firebrand  who  can  see  that  all  right  and  all 
Justice  is  on  one  particular  side  of  any  par- 
ticular question.  The  sap  who  will  tell  yov 
either  that  you're  a  gang  of  Fascists,  or  that 
laljor.  in  which  group  you've  apparently 
classed  the  veterans,  is  a  bunch  of  Red  Rus- 
sians out  to  run  the  country.  In  the  current 
style  of  politics.  In  which  everybody  is  either 
a  Fascist  or  a  Communist,  I  look  upon  myself 
as  God's  lonely  man;  and  as  an  authority  on 
industry  and  economics.  I  am  only  a  f-  :-);> 
young  man  who  thinks  there's  a  lot  w.^.i.s; 
with  both  management  and  labor.  The  only 
thing  I  can  give  you  is  one  ve'eran'?  opinion 
and  you  have  to  decide  for  yourstl-.tt  v»:..-i. 
Its  worth. 
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ftii  an  o;~'a;.;z.iM^  :.  Mr.ce  I  ve  never  bpen  ati» 
*.'  t'.c;  :■  ;."  ")''  .-'"  ijuri5',;:>»  a^  &:.  oruHjiizat.on 
I'e  hci'Ti  riat.ni;  aco'..'.  the  N.\M  alni' ,-;'■ 
fver  .sii.c'  I  Iesrr;;-d  to  read,  and  it  serraeri  ■  i 
n.f  T-.i.,  y  >u  -A'-.f  fii-Aa-s  against  wn.iU-'.rr 
'....s  up  :  :  ci.siusii  m.  1  cant  rcmecb.-r  t  rl - 
ha:.d  -4  -,.;;.';>■  •-•^..::?  y- u  ve  been  tor  I  k;v  w 
that  anv  nuriuy.'  .;  yu';:  in'Jividuai  nie:nr:e;-s 
«re  Jtler'.  ir ..•ikiiur,  procrcssive  me.:,  bt.i  I 
I  in  t  r<  !n«-:;ibtr  -..il.ai.  :,'i  i  .s.r.Kle  cont:  ibi:',  :<  >n 
•if  '  :  "Hinzaii'r.  -.-.•■.i-l:  r>.a«  niadP  or  a  smalp 
I  i.nstructive  tJanii.'  r  s  dcmp  In  the  tur.e  I  ve 
beeii  r^uaii;!?  or  he-HriiiK  sibcut   :t 

P'>^ib'\  t;:o  f.:'.-:i;i:2;»'!()ri  is  a  v:i';r;i  n; 
T>.  r,r  ;  u:il:i'  rela-  .>t;s  Po-v-ilnv  it  i'i><'.'is  a 
<t(-ri:.i!e  ■3,  rr.-;.::.ii! :  '--n  Drc-::.i.m  to  -ihuv,  ih: 
!.u:i;;c  T-.i'-  ;•  is:.-,  .t  >  baci  as  th--  puli!"c 
rr.  nk.:  :•  ;s  M..  r-  ,t  iij;.:.  clone  cor.^'.ruL'iv-- 
things,  hul  U  ii  nii-H,  you  dnri't  h.-^ur  much 
about  them.  The  NAM  hn>  : m  !i  .1  b.  d  name, 
«i  lot  of  which  i-i  -V  Or;  a  CArrv-cver  trom  Its 
worst  days,  tha^  ••■•:i  ^  -.pi,  it's  right  about 
something  It  can't  draw  pur,.;,  support  to  It. 
Even  when  a  man  ;'"*=  rf  i  at  the  tinlona 
he  doesn't  side  with  ''::.v  NAM. 

NAM.  to  the  average  thinking  person.  I 
would  say.  means  something  stubborn  and 
reactionary,  and  ob^itructionlst.  Even  when 
Ifs  right,  it  always  seems  to  be  right  for  the 
wrong  reason.  In  an  i.:r;ment  In  which  the 
National  .^«!■^^ci'^'  '  '.  f  \!.i!Uif;K'turf>r'' claims 
Itself  on  the  r,t;l;:  -^ide.  the  opposition  uses 
I :..■■.■»  ari  1>  t';.'  •■vr-n  1'.  it's  h;id  ii'  ic.  and 
:  ?."',';  :  j-.''~niaii  {:Pifc  '.ip  :'-!'.'i  P'".?ins  to 
tii.k  itb-ju;  b<^. .=  ..••  .i::i,  ■■.('  Anieric.i::  v.-ay  and 
the  evil  forrp^  ^^.<''  arr  nut  tn  nun  the 
councn  ;i  :r'  R.i  .,1  the  i.id--'y.p  ■.'p:."leman 
Irnm  M  -  •-.-  pp.'  Ir-j-'^M-r  ^'  '■;>  i'.t  with 
\  f.e  l:n['.'U:,t  ..1:  the  NAM  r,:id  the  npp '.:.:,■ 
to.incl.ni,  ol  Ar'irrlcaii  uidu.siry  a.s  a  wlu.o  P., I 
throURh  pu'.;..'.    ni.i'i    i>s. 

\l.v.i\  y>'P  r:n  :.f  *  "^y^^'-rJ  '•'■^1'  I  ^i-.nk  •!  :^ 
U  ,:;i  «  s.ic;,i::>  r'i  ■„■?  rU:. if  ■'.;■■  aj;cl  \ip- •  ,!>.:;,...; 
Id-'ali.'st.  \v.h.'-,p  t:^^■.,  f'.nr-.O'!  UeP.ast  lu 
tr.MU-'^*  ni'.rt  w.rcl  bv  t'^r  pi^iPP.-  1  don't 
t?-!!rk  ''idt  iHt  til!  I  'hl:iic  U:Ht  if  v^";  i  ;• 
the  u.H«'x-!:'tt !oM  <<T\  H  tHkf-nn«^  tfike-rdl  h,i>".-4  - 
wh'i  nre  pirc  p!d:!'»^d  H;id  bfhind  tt,"  \  iir.ft 
.  i:-l  IV.  'Tf-  th.a;  ii  s:i.ulf  liypoc:;' icil,  whn  'i-'.ti 
n  !  )t  fifV'!!*  rrc"  f't^'frpr. -o  and  the  pr-;^ 
Bv-Mcm — fhut  wo  Bttn  h:ive  moiMpi  Ir-'s  -i!u1 
rnrt,els,  wJifthe-  (f  Dr-t  r  mpmbfr  '-t  t^!> 
brritherh'iod  1«  coi-!-«t  irHy  bein<r  prof^mitrd 
fnr  vlnPqti-in*  of  the  !nw«^  ^'overnlnir  fr"**  c;  ;n- 
|v»>  tion 

Y  j'i  nro  op!!o<,pd  *o  rnislnj?  the  m  r.ir:'''m 
\-?>:.-i"  Hr.d  yo'i  arr  rr^pospd  ta  cn\r\pev.s;\*  yn 
t  I-  ..i:  ':■;"  0  ;>!.'  r'.c  \vn  '  iir'"  l  ■•:;.g  ;i  1''p  un- 
(■rn".''Vf  !  Miutp  '■(;'.!  rur"  r'"is''rs  f  v  '-"  ir 
opp'  •-";■'■  ^:i  bf-kl'^.-.  ';.►>  ot'-'*'^  th't  c-  r^.f 
v.n'\:r:\.\y  *o  hi!";d  h-;t  I  hri'.  er.'t  h''::r...  i.:;v 
R'-r!  I  rn ri'T  thP.k  "f  ary 

Ir.d  :--;••  y  h:i'-:  b^'fr.  a". :''mTd  to  b-,;!'d  up  re- 
'■<>rv"'5  r  >'•  recrnvr-'i-'-n  fiiirt  It  l';:'"^  what 
1  ■  p^  '  '■  ;:;^  :.ke  .t  ',  ■  :y  :  a  nU:.!nT-:Ti  t^r  ■f.- 
1::  -ir  nc"  ;r;  t^^!=  fcu^me-'s  of  rc'unds  ...  .1 
J, V ^' 1.^ 4. ..- . .  refit  tnX''  *' 

luduitiy  li.ts  it-  (  wn  crnncl  rf  u:-;^^:npIoy- 
ment  compecsatio:-;  an]  !'.=  own  b-and  of 
rr.'.r. ;ni':m  wat^e  hai"dt>d  to  i'  by  tbe  Ci'^vorr.- 
r-.  'i.p  i:.d  ir  the  N.-VM  ha.s  good  rea5..r,g  \V';v 
i."  .-  .O:  u:c'.  no'  !>■  tuJcen  c.ire  of  to;\  I  t":..,  i 
;■  c  ;Py  •  ..:■  t.;>  ycu  th-t  the  public  b'~..r  ;y.c.... 
r-  -■•  ::v;  *  .  n:f^  rh:i:  j^  an  or^aril^a'icn.  you 
1.  ::■■-  \"  -y  d^r^iiPc  ;K;d  v-n-y  grc.\'  re~po!is;fc;ii- 
ti-'-'i  \v.p,>n  y.ii  rpriKC  to  nieot  thpm. 

I  a-;;  i;.  '.  der.y;:-.::;  th...t  y  u  tihow  p  ;Od  ;;■- 
Kl.!;.cl:^.  I  tP.iik  th,.:  r.V;ti;:s5  inc  i.!.:if  i  .r 
Uie  t-,.:.'  pu.pv.^e  oi  abU-.:  '•  >-'U  w;ife  a  v-  y 
r.:ce,  ..ig  atiaiii.i;  son  c!  ii.inj,r,  bin  r-.-.'a 
y.t;:  g- '>-.d  uis'L.r.cLd  gj  H.sli;iy  at.  tlir.es. 

I  w  .it  over  to  your  place  ou  PorTv-r.lnth 
6'!eew  ibe  other  day  to  have  my  pictutc 
tttjct'u  with  M.".  Wl'scubuf?er.  wnd  one  of  tic 
lei'iovkr  in  the  oilci"  tlicre  whs  tclhng  me  ab<.;ut 
the  ttwlvu  probiem  you  are  naticipating  with 
the  Jiliipiiing  clerks  and  *.uch  like  who  were 
dralud  mtu  Uio  Army  and  are  comiiiK  back 
now  as  lieut«nani  colonels  aiid  brigadier  gcn- 
fi'.iis.    AccorcUuj  to  the  fellow  I  wtw  taliuug 


to.  i;idust..iv  Is  f  ..:i2  tc  liavf-  a  •<■  u,;:ti  tune 
ntt,'-!ie  ti:e.-.e  fx.d-'d  of&ie  boys  aoa  -nipping 
c;erk>  '.nt<^  '•  ba  :.--  ir.liLstnai  l;v'Utrii.aut  cclo- 
Iiei^  aao   br..:ad.e:  ;:fi:era.s 

VJ-y.' .  fbis  IS  a  ts.uj  S':'t  '-f  ■p-..-ut  ;;c  and  It 
P- n 't  '■  r.f  K/,,ri;  f>l  t.rir.e  '•'''  *-'r:..""- ,"  ■  i  to  the 
V^-'   ii-    n>H-.-f;s    <jf    : '  :ii -;H!-.2    ".  e  '  >  :  a .     -     iTlost  of 

v.h-  m  h  .ve  n^c  fvt-i  n.  .dt'  c  .':'^','-  It's  a 
ip'-r  -.:;v  to  thir.tc  '!!.>•  r-''c,ij^e  y:.ur  ship- 
p-ms;  nerK  ni.uie  W50  a  rri  i.:h  In  the  Army, 
hf  h  i.«  to  ii'r  *45<J  a  nv  nth  in  civilian  life. 
Tbf-f  wfre  a  £•■''«■  rrin.;>€r  of  unmitigated 
if;>;:^  o.  the  ',v-o-  h  .d  :,.t  ;  major's  rank  while 
th(-ir  \y'irK  wa.-  b*-i:i.-  i'Tip  by  privates  first 
(■!,.:-«  v.rl  'he  f-ic*  ih.i*  'hfv  w^-f  in  the 
eravv  ip  th>'  .Ar-nr.  d'*'--.  t  ■ntlt.'.'  :iiem  to 
ti'it^   =,T;ivy   !o   r:v.!:,tn    P'" 

.Ar.v  i;'.."! Oer  ui  men.  1  will  admit,  were 
p:v» ;.  1  tb:!:  re  to  prove  themselves  In  the 
Army.  a:,  i  ;  ''''p.t'.ly  earned  their  pay.  This 
Eh-)t:!d  :>"  •  >•'.'  into  consideration  and  they 
eh'  tPd  ^'-  "  "'"d  *  .='■*•  wl;  •  worth  thpy  have 
for  '",:--f'~  j  .b-\  bir  1"  w  ■..';  be  a  bad  mls- 
tak  •'  promote  them  automatically  on  the 
basis  o:  their  Army  ranks.  Too  often  In 
the  Army  you  find  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween a  man's  rank  and  hts  ability  is  purely 
accidental. 

The  average  American  soldier  underwent 
financial  hardships  in  the  war  and  he  took 
a  lot  of  abuse  from  these  Incompetent  office 
boys  who  were  drawing  plump  salaries  and 
seniority  promotions.  He  was  pushed  around 
a  lot  In  the  Army  and  he's  come  out  de- 
termined to  take  a  naimmum  of  pushing 
aiouad  in  civilian  life. 

I  would  advise  you  u  Indivlcivial  employers 
gradually  to  forget  what  a  man  wa&  In  the 
A  !.. ,.  The  Array  is  pa^t  now  and  only  iho 
n.  1;.  >  i'jtt.  The  American  veteran  do«8  not 
tbink  Ql  IxlmselX  primarily  as  an  American 
vtter;in.  He  tliinks  of  himself  as  a  civilian 
wr.  ':\A>.  !.  *  n  ut  of  the  running  for  3  or 
4  .r  i  y<  :s  uj.d  who  needs  a  decent  Job 
n<:  v  ,1  u  .1  ^:..mce  to  setUa  btoMelf  in  at  le«0t 
a;,  s  '  d  .i  .:.vd:i«n  Jnb  as  he  gave  up  when 
bf    .I.,-!.;   .i,\.   i.l.c   .^.'iny  or  the  Navy. 

id..*,  15  ihf  w,  IV  ',  :u  b'v.did  (eel— cooald- 
c!\:.i?   ."..-..t  Pr  vv  1    ia:i.  n  ;   ■  -Ae.nt  away,  what 

iit.>  !..:-scu  111  Tuf   ,v.--';  ui  ■. cd  experience 

iiiv.i  I.  i,.i.ue  P  T  Hvi-. .' iitf.'i.ci.i,  'A.'ille  h«  waa 
In  ::•:<•  .K.-rv.ci  .md  v,i'.,.i"  be  learned  tn  the 
tif:\.(:t\  iiad  -  i.i  !::.!.  c-ne  vastly  broad- 
ened   n.en   i.u;.-...,'   i;    •:.•■      di'^crs   registered, 

T:Tiit  v  ur  ve'eruri  ?>  Pid  v:r!  ;  .1  prob- 
leni.s  Try  to  .'^tr.kt'  i  ra..inri'  t...-'*een  What 
thf'v  ^■■.ii.t  •(■■!  di  at.d  -kP;'.:  'bey  can  do,  and 
I  t!un'<  you  il  bi.d  'he  proulem  of  the  ret- 
etan  Pn  i.  ncu.'.y  iro  sttf.- .;pnng  as  you  thought 
it  L-. 


Merger   of  Arir.v.   Mr  Ccnos. 


\' 


avy 


EXTENSION    Or    Kr.-MAI-KS 

CF 

HON.  KENRY  D.  LARCACi:,  Jk. 

or  LQXnSlANA 

IN  TlfF  HO'.:-7.   Ol    i:KFi;£,rT>;TATIVES 

Monde,,  n-'-rmber  17,  1945 

Mr.     LARCADE.     Mr.     Speaker,    this 

Congress  wTi  ^  iVt^  prf-enlod  before  it  in 
n  fev  wrfp^  f  oj-  r  onslderatlon  a  bill  for 
the  'dni-ficatlrri  of  the  Army.  Mt  Corps. 
Coa.-,t  G'.iard.  Marine  Corps,  and  the 
Navy,  and  I  dci>ire  to  include  In  my  re- 
mark.s  a  copy  at  an  ed:*nr:al  ^vhich  ap- 
pear,>  m  Cu  Mer's  nv. p:tr  n*'  ci  date  De- 
cember 22,  1945.  a,=:  !''i'!ot\  >;: 

si>.'..it  CM;a;.i,v.SD   i-Cii    :    i,\l  \v\h 

So  far  as  we  cr>.n  we,  the  ci^-f  is  o,-,-  ',■■-'_: 
cuinple'ci  fi  r  biinK-.ng  ud  the  tli'^.i;:..'  <«erY- 
Ic^  ■  Army.  Navy,  Air  fornw,  Mittiu.  Corp-.. 
.Wtti'tlme   Coftii   OUircl~-i:!iacr    va.e   LK'pai'.- 


ment  of  Drfense,  or  Department  of  War,  or 
whatever  We  may  chooee  to  call  it. 

Modem  war  is  total  war.  as  we've  been 
hearing  evtx  since  the  Germans  demoosuated 
the  fact  la  Poland  in  1939.  It  can  be  won 
only  by  tHe  nighest  attainable  coopeniUon 
among  all  services,  plus  supericrtty  ui  quan- 
tity and  qtiailty  of  weapons  and  supplies. 

Lack  of  Army -Navy  cooperation  was  one 
factor  in  the  Pearl  Harbtir  disaster,  and  In 
our  melancholy  experiences  of  the  first  few 
weeks  after  the  Invasion  of  Guadalcanal. 
When  Mat:Arthur  and  Nlmita  achieved  a 
reaaonablei  degree  of  Army-Navy  cooperatkm, 
things  begftn  to  look  up 

Since  VJ-day.  a  number  of  wartime  secrets 
have  been  coming  out  on  this  subject.  The 
most  alanaung  of  these  thus  far  unveiled 
were  contained  in  a  special  report  drawn  up 
last  April,  before  the  Gierman  war  was  over, 
by  a  coRutlttee  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  ctf  Staff. 
The  report  waa  withheld  from  the  public 
imtll  a  considerable  tinoe  alter  Japan  quit. 
In  that  report,  it  is  stated  ttiat  "true 
integratioa  of  the  effort  of  the  forces  tias  not 
been  achieved  In  any  theater":  also,  that 
"the  armed  forces  will  not  reach  their  maz- 
Imwn  ol  eCfectlvcnefls  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  eneray  until  th^e  hancUcapa 
are  overcome."  In  down-to^flurth  «nptt«>« 
that  meadB  ««  paid  more  in  lives  for  victory 
than  we  tieed  have  paid. 

As  we  understand  the  plan  to  tinify  tlie 
services.  It  would  not  destroy  any  service's 
Individuality  or  merge  them  an  in  one  color- 
less, cliqpiie -ridden  military  burenucrary. 
Under  thi  single  Secretary  at  War  would  be 
aMtotant  Secretaries  for  Army.  Navy,  and  air. 
Prtde  ol  serrtee.  differences  in  uniforms, 
esprit  de  corps— all  these  would  surrive. 
Procurement  and  equipment  dupllcatlOKis 
and  overlapplngs  would  go.  to  the  great  bene- 
fit Of  the  t<ucpayers.  As  for  Interaerrloe  envy 
and  rivalries  and  t>sck biting,  the  twifled  com- 
mand wotild  have  power  to  root  them  out 
as  the  petty-minded  and  childish  but  gravt 
tfangera  that  they  are. 

Not  tlxtt  this  reform  U  a  cure>all.  It 
couldnt  De.  But  It  does  look  like  the  logical 
next  step  In  the  evolution  of  our  defeoss 
machinery,  and  it  is  favored  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  our  best  military  minds.  We'd  like 
to  see  Congress  put  the  Bcmces  tinder  one 
command  without  further  delay,  and  we 
cannot  see  what  further  argimtents  can  be 
brought  fbrward.  The  essentlais  of  the  de- 
bate are  tiow  on  the  record,  pro  and  con: 
and  It  looks  as  If  the  proa  have  it,  by  at 
least  a  nautical  mile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Ratherin?  factual 
and  statistical  data  on  this  subject,  and 
begimilng  in  January  It  would  be  proper 
to  present  this  Information  each  day. 


i 


Jvis£ct1bn  of  tlie  International  Court  of 
j  Jastke 


EXJTENSION  or  REMARKS 
I 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  K.\ssAcausrrTS 
IN  THE  HOU3B  OF  RXPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  December  17,  1945 

Mr.  HBRTER.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
day filed  a  joint  resolution  authorizing 

the  Pre^itJent  of  the  United  States  to  sign 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  the  dec- 
laration tinder  paragraph  2  of  article  36 
of  the  Stutute  of  the  International  Court 
of  Ju^Uc«,  recognlUng  as  compulsory  ipso 
facto  and  without  special  aKieement  >  h>. 
jurisdiction  of  that  Cotut  in  ceitAin  t  \  • 
uI   legal   dlsputu.    Tlik   rusolutlo..    . 


AIT'KXDIX  TO  THE  Ci^NiiEESSiOXAE  KKiuKD 


A.)r)95 


somewhat  similar  In  form  to  the  one  sub- 
mitted in  the  Senate — Senate  Resolution 
No.  196 — by  Senator  Morse,  of  Oregon,  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  Senators  Taft. 
Green.  Fm-BRicflT,  Smith.  Ferguson, 
AncKN.  Ball,  Cordon,  Wiley,  Tobey.  Mag- 
NTJSON.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina, 
Myers,  and  McMahon. 

There  is,  however,  an  essential  and 
very  important  difference  between  the 
two  resolutions.  The  Morse  resolution  is 
in  the  form  of  giving  advice  and  con- 
sent to  the  President  and  require.s  an 
aflBrmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ators present  at  the  time  the  vote  is 
taken. 

My  resolution  is  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  two  branches,  requiring  a  majority 
vote  In  each. 

I  shall  not  at  this  time  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  accepting  compulsory 
Jurisdiction  for  certain  types  of  disputes 
by  the  Court  of  Justice.  That  has  been 
done  with  extraordinary  thoroughness 
and  skill  by  Senator  Morse  and  is  re- 
corded in  full  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  Wednesday.  November  28.  1945. 
beginning  on  page  11088  and  carrying 
through  to  page  11109. 

I  do,  however,  wish  to  comment 
briefly  on  my  reasons  for  desiring  to  see 
the  House  of  Representatives  take  a  part, 
which  I  believe  to  be  an  entirely  proper 
part,  in  authorizing  the  President  to  take 
the  step  indicated.  No  international 
lawyer  can  say  with  certainty  where  the 
power  lies  in  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  authorize  the  President  to  ac- 
cept the  compulsory  provision  in  the 
statute  of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice. That  statute  is  in  the  form  of  a 
treaty  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  Paragraph  2  of  article  36 
allows  a  nation  the  option  to  accept 
compulsory  jurisdiction  in  certain  legal 
disputes  or  to  retain  the  right  to  agree 
voluntarily  that  any  dispute  as  it  arises 
may  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court.  It  is  my  personal 
belief  that  a  joint  resolution  can  confer 
this  power  on  the  President  Inasmuch  as 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  (luestion  of 
ratifying  a  new  treaty  is  involved  in  this 
grant  of  power. 

I  further  believe  that  it  is  important 
that  the  House  of  Represental  ives  should 
take  an  Increasing  measure  of  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relation.^  and  that  it  is  mo.st  im- 
portant that  there  be  established  at  the 
earliest  moment  a  definite  precedent  for 
determining  where  the  ultimate  power 
lie.'^  in  the  making  of  decis.ons  of  the 
type  contemplated. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  will  grant 
an  early  hearing  on  this  matter,  as  I  feel 
strongly  that  it  should  be  .'^peedily  re- 
solved. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  i.s  as  follows: 

Joint  resolution  authorizing  tlie  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  accept 
and  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  in  cerUln  cate- 
gories of  international  legal  disputes  in- 
volving the  United  States 
Whereas  article  1  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  which  the  fnited  States 
Is  a  parly,  declares  the  purpoite  "to  bring 
r.botit  by  peaceful  means,  and  Ij  i  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  Justice  ind  interna- 
tional law.  odjusimeut  or  sttllt  meut  of  In- 


ternational   disputes    or    situations    which 
might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace";  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
desire  to  encourage  the  functioning  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, within  the  framework  of  Justice  and 
International  law;   and 

■Whereas  article  38  of  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party,  declares  it  to  be 
the  function  of  that  court  "to  decide  In  ac- 
cordance with  International  law  such  dis- 
putes as  are  submitted  to  It";  and 

Whereas  the  role  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  In  the  international  ad- 
ministration of  justice  will  t>e  enhanced  by 
states  conferring  on  It  Jurisdiction  In  ad- 
vance; and 

Whereas  article  36  of  the  Statute  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  provides  that 
states  "may  at  any  time  declare  that  they 
recognize  as  compulsory  ipso  facto  and 
without  special  agreement.  In  relation  to  any 
other  state  accepting  the  same  obligation, 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court"  in  defined 
categories  of  legal  disputes:  and 

Whereas  such  declarations  have  t>een  made 
by  a  ntiml>er  of  states  and  are  now  In 
force,  conferring  on  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  compulsory  Jurisdiction  over  legal 
disputes:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
desire  the  largest  possible  extension  of  such 
JurlsdicUon  In  the  interest  of  Justice  accord- 
ing to  international  law:   Therefore  t>e  it 

Resolved,  etc .  That  (a)  it  is  the  policy 
Of  the  Unlt.ed  States  to  adjust  its  interna- 
tional disputes  by  pacific  means  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  Justice  and 
international  law.  Accordingly,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and 
requested  to  deposit  with  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  a  declaration 
under  paragraph  2  of  article  36  of  the  Statute 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  recog- 
nizing as  compulsory  Ipso  facto  and  without 
special  agreement,  in  relation  to  any  other 
state  accepting  the  same  onlgation.  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Internatio|ial  Court  of 
Justice  In  all  legal  disputes  h*reafter  aris- 
ing concerning— 

( 1 )  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty; 

(2)  any  question  of  international  law; 

(3)  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  es- 
tablished, would  constitute  a  breach  of  an 
International  obligation; 

(4)  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  repara- 
tion to  be  made  for  the  breach  of  an  in- 
ternational obligation. 

(b)  Subsection  (al  shall  no.  authorize  the 
President  to  deposit  a  declaration  which  does 
not  exclude  from  Its  application— 

(1)  disputes  the  solution  of  which  the 
parties  shall  entrust  to  other  tribunals  by 
virtue  of  agreements  already  in  existence 
or  which  may  be  concluded  in  the  future 
(article  95  of  the  Charter);  and 

(2)  disputes  with  regard  to  matters  which 
are  essentially  within  the  domestic  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  (art.  2,  par.  7, 
of  the  Charter); 

or  to  deposit  a  declaration  which  does  not 
provide  that  It  Is  to  remain  in  force  for  a 
period  of  5  years  and  thereafter  until  the 
expiration  of  6  months  after  notice  may  be 
given  to  terminate  the  declaration. 


Record  I  wish  to  include  herewith  a  tear 
sheet  from  page  28  of  a  Navy  booklet 
entitled  "Do  Not"  and  from  which  you 
will  note  there  is  stated  "Do  iv  t  write 
letters  concerning  your  duty  to  N\  pv  De- 
partment or  Congressman." 

The  excerpt  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment publication  is  as  follows: 

TIMELT  ADVICE 

Do  not — 

Disobey  orders  or  Instructions. 

Borrow  money  or  effects. 

Lend  money  or  effects. 

Buy  on  credit  (always  pay  cash). 

Have  anything  In  your  possession  not  your 
own. 

Leave  anything  adrift. 

Smoke  In  unauthorized  places. 

Hesitate  to  ask  questions. 

Be  friendly  with  strangers  who  promise  you 
a  good  time. 

Hitch  hike. 

Buy  nonregulation  uniforms. 

Try  to  be  funny  on  duty. 

Discuss  movements  of  men  or  ships  with 
civilians. 

Write  letters  concerning  your  duty  to  Navy 
Department  or  Congressmen. 

Drop  cigarette  butt.-:,  papers,  orange  peels, 
or  other  trash  on  deck  or  walks. 

Use  another  man's  drinking  cup,  tooth 
brush,  or  towel. 

Wear  another  man's  clothes  or  sleep  In  his 
hammock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  an  enlisted  man  is  In 
trouble,  or  has  some  problem  and  cannot 
obtain  any  consideration  from  his  com- 
manding ofiBcer,  who  in  the  Sam  Hill  can 
he  write  to  unless  he  writes  to  his  Con- 
gressman for  help? 

Mr.  Spealicr.  with  your  pennisslon.  I 
would  like  to  also  Include  in  these  re- 
marks the  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, the  father  of  a  boy  in  the  Navy, 
aa  follows: 

Ettnici.  La.,  Sepfemb«r  8,  1945. 
Hon.  HrNRT  D.  Lascadi. 

Mrviber  of  Congrei^s,  War^hington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Hcnkt:  My  son  waa  at  Navy  recruit- 
ing st."ition  at  Lafayette.  La..  July  30  and 
they  gave  him  a  littie  book  about  the  Navy. 
I  tore  out  a  page,  which  I  am  sending  you. 
just  for  you  or  other  Members  of  Congress 
to  see  for  yourself  that  the  Navy  brass  hats 
don't  want  to  be  under  any  restraint  from  our 
elected  Government  officials. 

I  want  to  predict  that  unless  we  stop  this 
peacetime  draft  and  cut  the  size  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  In  18  years  the  United  States 
Congress  and  civil  authorities  wUl  be  subor- 
dinates to  Army  and  Navy  brass  hats. 

We  will  have  a  bigger  and  better  military 
machine  than  Germany  or  Japan  ever 
dreamed  of  having — and  that  will  t>e  the  end 
of  democracy. 

Can't  our  elected  representatives  see  what 
happened  to  Japan  and  Germany  under  mil- 
itary rule?     What  makes   them  believe   we 
will  not  end  up  the  same  way? 
Your  friend. 

Obokcx  Btaco. 


Do  Not  Write  Vu'ar  Co:.gr>  .s.Muan 
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Mct&l     Mllir     <,M  •■    i'     ;s     A--;.^ Ca^..  I.,       W.... 

6.900  on  Ociob  ..  oil.  current  labor  de- 
mand for  a  bal.t :.  <  u  .prrnttnn  In  Utab  non- 
ferrous  mln»^,  !v  .Mul  snirllrrs  U  3.025. 
with  an  n<'  :  ,  .  '.  .  ]  i'  p  tcullal  lor 
line -'p.-rc  .             I,      ,     :  ,a..>  ,.,  ply  to  dnlly 
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Alth.  ■  .fh  tPe:  f  ,i:  •  '  :i  I  '  in  .4  c  :  -.vP  :.P  .> 
ii'an.hf  \\r.'':  .lU-  \.  .  ..i...v.  ..;  i\,v  m  ii  r  .i..,P- 
1:;C  ^  ;■  u  'm';'.  j  i'  *  f  U:I.c\c  ■ !;  . ;»  :;•  .'.w 
P..  r«'.i>:  .ii;  P'l'.iift.  a  f  .r  v-ikt:>  Pi  ir.akf  '.l.c 
rtv-il  ".^"  n.e:.' ^  .".  v. .  '  ii  aid  I'.p-  •■>.  U.v  .i  ,i-i> 
;;■.■>"<■.->.•. i:  y  tu:;  .:■.»;  t,  .s  :  V(  ,;i.\  i  ;  -kii  pi  r.  -i; 
V>'  jrKi':<  lire  h.. .;.!::;  ;.;  ;.'  rt-.tazt-  tii.i;  i'  .^ 
r;  ;:,»'  ip;:;.  -  ;  .nu>  ■ri.civ.'o  lo  bo't'/T  .,'..,  p 
Alii  ,;:.i  I  f,.-.*^'  socu:  's  P'..P  pvoj".«'  \».\  IK  ■.:,.*; 
p:;UK'»  ThfV  ii!u:e;>t;;:iCi  !i\Li;e  hUl;  -i  !> 
'..;  i:  ;•  ,-  ,i  :-.tH-es*ar\  ;),:ri  i_ ;  ihv  icC  i.vt-rM  :i 
P' ■  ■..■f:^'    ;.  ;■    ^-  ;:;t;    v.    ::.'  . '^    :c   hPPl    :r.,'!ii       :'.<> 

•■•.■'*■    ..:    v»  irk    I-      a:.-   r^:,    tr--.:a    sp-'c: ^'-d 

W(.irk  lo  it-:^.-  -K'l  :f'fi  ,,..;,!  .(  .,-<  U'L;:n  =  .  4.  >  Vi  :  i- 
tions  As  :l.a  ]<:.'.  !3U:;..:gi.'r  l;  *;.e  L>F:S 
Eta'''v'  :.  '.  TtC--;;  ;:>'-s  ri'e.x^r,  'Yi,:.  v.!.  ■ 
w;;:  ,:  v,!^;  ■  ,i  i-  ■•'■:!  -:i;:.,'  J.?u  w.'h  .s  :.p;.,e 
[•..•.^  i*is<'r  TP.an  a  w^rkp'  %  tu:i  Icx/p:?  r.t  Iv  :  ^ 
f;:;-':,'  pi\-  Mmiv  ci  oi:r  be.-r  enp;'' -yri^e:  p 
.  ppi  jpunitifs  CMS'  i:i  ■■iveralis."  and  h''  rp-  1 
•:^^-  <x.np>'e  :;'!  .i  va'f:.in  h:red  in  Feb;);;;y 
a  ^  a  V  !-tPi  ^;:-'»'  i:"ib  riT  now  eariui.^  SJ^iO  a 
n-  :P.h  as  saleMr.iir.  o;  ti'.e  partes  he  handied  .;.s 
w.ire::  '.:  i;r.,.;i  En)pl';ye;s  tiften  prefer  lo 
-eUHt  :r-:".i  f,-r  t<,p  positl(-;i.-  uh.i  h.ive  *_h  :- 
oughly  learned  ai:d  produced  through  wt;;;-: 
as  warehousemen,  truck  drivers,  laborers.  ..r 
other  non-whitc-cc;i;ared   Jobs. 

We  beheve  that  the  physical  job  of  recc:-.- 
version   has  proceeded  faster  thari   expected. 


V    ,1  ft  iuit,  th«  anttri|MtiKi  kJumIi  or  uuom* 
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UflMkiba      If  lultoi  ,  tiiiiioM  Are  MVU)«i«<l 

na4  wiorniuii  m  >  n  itft*d,  i>  rapidly 

mouutlnu  prcw  !     »nd  «rrvlo«« 

will  Niippiv  wPn.  i:mu  w.i.i  .....  .-fnctorv  wn4i«i 

BMd  IniltiKtfV  with  iiumripnt  entployment  tn 
nn  «yp.iii(Una  irtrituittivl  eoonomy. 
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'.>,'..-  :tKM  AMMCIATtON 
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In  ^Ahioh  R<H^n»tHry  MyrnM  ^  the 

^?'"'-\    ' ••>     Mewentw^ti  '^ 
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It  wi»*  A  tmt  Mt  the  >Mf  WMry'e  toy> 

>  hiA  »t«ff 

l\nd  been  Ulrly  ronnrtent  of  how  Mr, 

!'  ''  nild  reect  tt»  Rtterk*  frotn  thr  lef%, 

N  rr  Rocvi«ed  Mr  Byrne«  o'l  being  on 

f,   Hti  frauld  b* 

tRtUnivt  pr«Mur« 

lixnn  thill  «ld«>      !  (»  wna  not.  the  nme 

ronfldpnce  that  he    i  defend  ii|{atnet  »t- 

tucks  from  the  right. 

It  could  be  charged  that  the  Murley  at- 

tarks  did  not  put   a  very  severe  strain  oa 

Mr.    Byrnea.      They    were    noted    for    their 

■'  irnuh  rsuher  for  their  detailed  documen- 

1  ^   -^     narked  by  apparent  In- 

>.  1  't:'-;--;e;:'.p. . 

And  the  manner  In  which  Mr.  Hurley  t«- 
8'.i:ve"  h!«  .fr;^.H'>?'!'^f!--.'^h!p  was  not  such  as 
to  e;;,p  ■;.:  \\i\::  •  M-  L;  mes.  who  was  taken 
c  rrpic'eiy  by  sp.rpr:sc.  Bxit  still,  they  were 
!>.''ark<  'rnn-.  '^.e  ri>;ht.  and  there  »'ere  in  the 
^  1  ;•  pHriment    men    who    had    doubted 

M*  tP  •  -<•  wiutn^nesa  to  defend  his  Depart- 
:-      •     .V ;  ■''-'    pressure   came   from   that 

ct  >  eticu.  He  ::,vs  done  80.  and  done  It  gen- 
.-:y  and  firmly.  The  result  is  a  marked 
'eeiMic:  of  improved  solidarity  In  tae  organl- 
'/^I'lon 

.v-1  the  mere  fact  that  attacks  have  been 
r:-;  ci-  fro:n  the  right  have  In  themselves  Ira- 
■  1  the  position  of  the  Department.  It 
IS  .1  very  long  time  since  it  has  been  under 
attack  from  that  direction.  For  some  10 
years  it  has  beeu  consistently  aad  almost 
exclusively  under  fire  from  the  left.  Any  or- 
p.nization  which  takes  punishment  only 
:rom  one  side  tends  to  acquire  something 
c:  ■.;  unbalance  ;:;  l.s  views  about  itself. 
I'  w  .-^  Det  inr.ir.L-  ■■  w.  ..der  if  pertiaps  it  did 
p.Tt.skr  !  :  :P1  •'..  reaction  of  wh.xh  it  had 
been  accused  Now  it  finds  itself  (>iUoried  as 
toeing  just  the  contrary.  Thereforf,  the  out- 
s!t!e  pres<::re  :?  rr.—^^  nearly  in  balance  than 
i:    has  been  Ttir  years. 

S;'  the  net  ei"tct  on  ipe  Sppe  r>  nartment 
ortanizati!  n  itself  i^  :<i  nnina'^e  e  jnfidence 
and  It  yalty. 


As   for    *!•   affMt   on   AnMrtMB 
poltojh—      I 
■o  far  ■  China  Is  conwnnd.  ih«i  raal 

lMU«  whuq  tht  Nurley  bU«u  hsve  brou|lit 
tu  *  h»ad  Is.  Who  cuntruls  policy?  TlM 
oartar  men. of  th*  Dspitrtmtnt  nvver  dlffarMl 
with  Mr.  tfurley  hlmaelr  nenrly  as  miioh  m 
they  difrer#d  with  the  Army.  China  pultry 
WM  a  ;  triy  arut*  oaM  ot  poUcy  b«lr| 

mnde  ij;  ■  m  my  as  dlattnol  froM  t^  4ipio- 
mats.  I 

Plaid  aamn  of  th«  armed  foroM  hnrt  mnd* 
policy  durl$g  the  war.  They  hava  b««n  mak* 
li\g  It  in  C^Uia  to  a  oonalderabte  extant  with- 
out banafltjnf  atata  Dapartmeut  advtua.  But 
the  State  Dapartmant  has  the  legal  r«B|)onal« 
billty  for  t|)a  conduct  of  our  forr'""  o-illey. 
It  haa  ba«4  trying  to  ragaln  coiv  t .  cr 

•t  leaat  oqtaln  a  volca  In,  the  o)nutit-t  ot 
Ohlneae  p«4>t'y. 

The  Depftrtment  ii««-ir  naear  for  nna  mo- 
man  t  wantKl  to  throw  Amart«an  wolitbt  to 
tht  OhlnoM  Oommuroayi  and  try  to  m»ka 
"  '     intoJtiM  oontrolllng  factor  in  OtktmM 
A     9ut  It  hM  doubtKl  that  «  p^tty 
'1^  and  full  Atipptm  fur  0«n«raiu« 
>iM  KAi>ah«<k  woviUI  avor  nTodti>-» 
<<ither  a  ttuly  tinltad  China  or  the  kind  lU 
(  hi«\a  whith  would  beat  aorvt  Ameiitan  In* 
(rn>«(  lit  IN  r«r  Baal. 

IK>  luitH  l^a  Mr  Nurl^  VtrlMd  (<«r  rt  nitiAt 
oution  o(  C^tiittv  ht  tajoMd  the  toUr<it  «\it). 
port  vt  tir  diplttntailr 
TiMy  brvM  with  h'>'«  •" 

OMnntf  tb  lUona  ana  to  \i\i\  ma  auuia  w«icut 

Whb^  «•  \  bb  tbptf  t 
MM  ¥m%  t  tnnor  rr> 
MOM  in  0|itna  and  iMa  « 


*d  )>ra«- 


nil'  'I''     "   OVli\ullM\( 

^        irriMnae  iMWpha» 

•la  tm  awildlnv  Inv  m 

troopa   liilohuiaa*  .  ,, 

getting  A^arlann  %rtxi|M  out  aa  ■oosi  aa  poa- 

alWe,         ' 

Not  mtvth  chAngf  la  to  b«  Mtnecled  rrom 
charf«rifbo\U  Iran.   Tht  tanor  of 
wna  that  American  poUry  had 
AMMrlonn  oomaMditl  intri-««u  in 
Brittaita.    But  tbo  threat  to  such 
•o  v«ry  mxKh  more  from  Rue- 
Britain  that  concern  about  the 
rather  unreallsUc. 


tht  Hurlt 
that  ebi 

a> 

Iran  to 
interaata 
sia  than 
Britlah 


Farmers  Do  Not  Strike 


EXITENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.HAROLDH.EAR;   :  AN 

I  C»-  TXKNXSSBB 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Manday.  Dectmher  17,  194S 

Mr.  EARTHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  .said  In  the  recent  past  about 
the  patBiotic  services  rendered  by  the 
brave  lads  who  have  won  the  world's 
greatest  conflict,  and  certainly  toe  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  them.  My  only 
fear  is  that  we  Americans,  in  our  effort 
to  establish  normal  conditions,  may  have 
a  tendency  to  forget  their  extreme  sacri- 
fice and  heroism.  God  forbid  that  this 
become  a  fact,  for  but  for  them  we  would 
be  today  ruled  and  dominated  by  ter- 
rorism and  tyranny. 

There  is  another  group  that  deserves 
our  commendation  and  to  whom  we 
should  give  great  credit,  for  throughout 
the  war  it  would  have  been  an  impcissibil- 
ity  for  the  Allied  forces  to  have  succeeded 
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)Mid  It  not  b<         V  tht  grbftt  irmy  of 
Amcilcan  au: — ..uc. 

We  may  have  n  fighting  army  well 
rqulpped  in  every  rttptot  and  with  the 
latfst  ImplemenU  of  war  at  their  com- 
mand, but.  as  wan  aecn  on  CorrnMdor.  no 
army  can  aurvlve  without  food.  The 
American  farmer,  under  grrtvt  hard!thlp.H 
and  handicaps,  supplied  the  grtutcat 
number  of  son.'^  proportional rly  and  tht 
larttat  amount  of  food  on  th'  Icwott 
acret  In  the  hhtory  of  our  Nation,  and 
today,  when  all  types  of  labor,  whether 
Justlfluble  or  not.  art  striking  on  every 
hand  and  thousandi  of  pounilal  pro- 
(iticprs  of  much-nttded  productji  are  non- 
productive as  a  rtault.  This  Is  happen- 
ing when  the  economic  slrurtuie  of  our 
Nation  hangs  tn  the  balance  and  when 
the  great  monster.  Inflation.  c*n  most 
•UOCttifuUy  bo  •  '  'd  by  mrans  of 
irtat  productlm.  vy  continue  to 
atilkt.  This  ts  not  Hue  of  the  American 
farmer.  Mtdotanc 
a  rtrtatn  numbtr 
under  the  very  btii  of  workiiii 

but  day  In  and  d--  -  t  wlntn  

mer.  you  win  f'  men  ami  \ 

Ihtboyiand  iw^>.rd  aa  mui  - 

000  ram-.  -  ''■•"''  "'"• 

WuiKinii 

piHHlueti*  all  that  la  '  >  ah<l  u 

tas<>s  whr"  t'"f  '••  '         ..o>»Mii  Ufc..... 
tlnh«  lh»  '«  ■I'tairi 

than  thnr  • 

Tht  abovt  — ''  tkprtos^ 

tnthtfOltON^  '  hasbrrti 

coniributtd  by  thr  rt»«i\kiiii  County 
l»rt>irww.  whlv'h  is  pubiuhwl  n  .vnthlv  by 
the  Fianklln  Ct>unty  Farm  '  at 

Winehtalor,  Ttnn..  in  their  Nt^vnnbor 
luuo: 

rOMMt  to  MOT  trotKi 

During  tht  war  ytart  when  a 
effort  was  btlng  madt  by  evtryoji     .    :  . 
an  early  and  complett  victory  •  >ma  of   us 
thouubt  that  when  peace  did  final  ly  come  we 
would  be  so  thankful  that  we  ajuld  aettle 
down  to  rebuildluR  our  peacellm  >  tcoitomy. 
generally  content  with  our  wajea.     Whan 
peace  came  the  very  oppoalte  to  ih  s  occurrtd. 
Suikca  Aared  up  on  every  hand,  endanger- 
ing tht  atcurlty  of  the  Nation.  c»  islng  us  to 
loot  face  with  our  alUtt.  underlain Ing  the 
chance  for  the  world  to  have  a  lajtlr^g  peace 
under  the  leadcr&liip  of  Amerlc*.     All  thia 
U  happening   as  the  planes  anc    »hlf>s  are 
unloading  our  young  men  and  women  on 
the  shorts  of  their  native  land  for  which 
Bo  many  bavt  given  ao  much.    It  Is  a  slap 
m   their  facea  aa  they  come  hoiae  and  see 
those  who  made  big  wages  during  the  war 
rafuslng  to  go  ahead,  and  work  for  wafi;es 
almost  as  largt  as  those  recelvi»d  in  war- 
time.   Surely  labor  and   management  can 
find  a  basis  for  working  agreements  without 
wholesale  strikes  at  this  time.     Yes,  It  U  a 
sorry  sight  to  behold. 

Farmers  never  have  staged  a  walk-out  or 
been  a  party  to  a  sit-down  strike.  Tliey  have 
always  produced  an  abundance  of  food  and 
raw  materials,  often  at  very  little  profit  to 
themselves.  If  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  returns  from  their  labors  tliey  went  to 
the  halls  of  Congress  for  help.  They  did  not 
quit.  During  the  war  Just  ended  American 
farmers  increased  their  production  50  percent 
over  prewar  levels.  This  was  done  with  less 
labor,  very  little  new  equipment,  costly  de- 
lays In  getting  repairs  and  obt.\Inlng  sup- 
plies. Even  now  they  are  workir  g  early  and 
l&ie  feeding   and  clothing   the    Nation,   In- 


cluding the  Btrtkera,  and  sanding  auppllts  to 
atarvliig  people  in  other  lands.  Farm  ptopll 
make  their  mHUkts.  have  ti  »rt«om* 
lugs,  but  aa  a  gre^tf  <b*y  np\  > 


Reconitruction  Fiuanet  Corp  »  on  Sup- 
plies EvidtDCc  To  S^^^  «  ''"  ^  iMurray. 
Pahnan  Act  Saved  5>>iA>t  Dealers  in 
Rationed  and  Froitn  Con»modities 
During  Wartime — Mtaiurr  v)  i.  of  Sev- 
eral Sponiortd  by  House  Small  Bust- 
ntii  CommittM 


IXTINSION  OP  REIIAlUQi 

HON.  WRIUU  rABUN 

or  nxAs 
IN  Till  MOUM  or  NBPBIiBNTATIVKb 

MoNtfBp.  Dtctmbtr  If.  JI4I 

Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Iptalitr,    laat 
Wvdnoaday  a  r''"*'"*'  *"'  M**!"*^""'"  of  iha 
nouat  tNprtaar 
tti  thu  nerd  foi  ti"  » 

...   .1...  Mf^...jn  ftij..ii,  ,  ;,,t) 

It- 


•  ^M  •   It  <|l       I  »  »»' 

n^riMA   of   Ihi 

1.  ... 
IMH    ' 
This  : 

tV r 


t    BehleVa* 

waa 

au« 

i.  laftO* 

l.,v        \ 


tmmatwel 
arfooT  OH  nta  aATioNSB  aRTteti  Aho  com- 
MowTT  aaonoM  or  tn>— ruta  aaonoN  wab 
(^ROANnam  to  naNiui  u>anb  anb  HmcNAaaa 

VNDra  TNI  MVaOAT'fATMAN  ACT 

On  June  8.  IMfl.  or  SB  daya  after  the  Mur- 
ray-Pnimnn  Act  (aac.  B  (h)  of  BFC  Act) 
bcoa"  •    ■  ''    <ctor«  of  RFC  i^u^d  gen- 

tral  nrCs  31  loan  agencies 

witi)  ii^prct  to  tite  prottdure  fori  handling 

U'lkitB  niHi   iitneltn»ea  thtrtUndtT.     ' 

We  ar  o  this  prtigrnm  with  a  motl 

libpral   lu<i   B.ui  ■'   v..>..t   of  view.     Our  ap- 

prtiarh  waa  to  i-  oh  the  deatrt  of  tht 

Ooitgrtw.    to    prtvci'i    «nd    relieve    distreaa 

ntmeng  dealera.  and  our  intarprei«t4on  of  the 

I  i)at.ed  on  that  premlat     Bttry  quts- 

t  '  hu  arisen  during  the  8  ytari  that 

t  ^  has  been  ;  ing  was  oon- 

>  .,  .hatbaaia.    M...  ;.   l^ctora  of  BFO 

I  '  under  this  act  they  had  an  oppor- 

,  mcwt  const  met  ivt  plaee  of 

ti   tha  vBrioUB  trnOe  dealera 

'  '   iott  betora 

.        :  'r   dralera, 

\  >  .    f  HI  VK"  i\ 

\ . . .  ,  ( I . ,  1 1  1 .  ■        I 

1  <         tt\»nt 

(i|     tlir     iiiw     >«  n»     «ii  •■'<"t»a 

In  BiuhiHaiiig  what 
automobUt  rtt^  a  > 

ahtr  our  |thtf«  ^b 

or  on  lUM  I,  IMi,  we  authori 

i<t«k*  hwua  W)  autht 
■ivad  au 


the  Small  Bu- 
luittiv  and  which  WM  tUbari  i- 

nctrd   into  law  by  tht  CWlv  t 

nicasui-f  to  piDVldt  rrUff  to  all  rt  '\ 

•        '     •  -i«!i  or  n '. 

.    1  lo  Shi 
nessmen  Wiio  had  on  their  hands  Invt  n- 

tori      ' 'V  action  of  the  War  Pro- 

dut  Rnd  who  were  financially 

(  they  could  not  there- 

Ixn  I-  ui^y'.'x.  ^'i  -v.v  h  Stocks  or  because  Uiey 
could  not  obtain  loans  against  such 
stocks.  The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  was  authorlied  either  to 
pui"cha.';e  such  froaen  stocks  directly  or 
to  make  lop.ns  against  them  on  a  fair 
basis  of  valuation. 

In  this  connection.  I  think  It  might  be 
of  interest  to  the  Members  to  note  a  letter 
and  a  report  which  was  sent  mc  the  other 
day  by  the  Honorable  Charles  B.  Hender- 
son. Chairman  of  the  Board  cf  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation.  These 
are  as  follows: 

RECONSTBtTCTTON  PiNANCT  COBPORATION. 

Washington.  Z>eccmber  14.  1945. 
Hon.  Weight  Patman. 

Selcrt  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Ma.  Patman:  I  am  enclosing  here- 
with a  copy  of  a  report  sent  to  me  by  W   E. 
Willett.   Assistant   Chief   of   our   Examining 
Division,  relative  to  our  handling  of  loans 
and  purchases  under  the  Murray -Patman  Act. 
I  thought  you  would  be  Interested  In  the 
assistance  this  act  has  lieen  to  dealers,  par- 
ticularly automobile  dealers. 
With  kindest  personal  regards, 
Sincerely. 

Charixs  B.  Henderson. 


-*•  lt»attt 
II  M\»  I 


ri  wwNiB,  h»r 
AteM'tUUlB* 


Uoha  wtrt  la< 
Ml  llBtitatWr, 


mi'i 
eon«M«T«->'iiii 

tor  aa  •«• 

IhO  tUMle 

a^M  akaaaik 
ami  wins* 

allnwt<i 

an  amt  » 

vetUhtt 

avitm  la  our  loan 

V%hi«ltt  wtro  purehani  ob  iBt  baaM  baaia 
Ihal  leant  wtvt  laaBt.  We  were  bMt  to  aa* 
•Isl  dtaltre  wi^hutg  to  »r  rt  than  lo 

borrow,  by  nnding  other  who  wtrt 

willing  to  purchaet.  tn  ntoet  t>t  theee  iaMtr 
caata  wt  ioahtd  the  purohoaing  doaltra  funis 
with  which  to  ooaspltit  tht  tales.  We  did 
this  principally  to  ktap  vthlolas  in  thtir 
normal  sales  ehannela. 

In  addition  to  making  direct  loans  to  auto- 
mobile dealera,  we  alao  entered  Into  agrtt* 
ments  with  banks  and  ftnanre  companies 
Intereeted  in  cooperating  with  us  In  our 
program  to  aid  automobile  dealers  under 
thia  act.  A  total  of  142  banks  and  finance 
companies  algnri  Auch  agreements,  and 
through  ttich  agreements  thttt  prlvatt 
financing  Inatitutlona  were  ablt  to  aaalst 
over  18.000  automobile  dealers  in  financlnff 
about  aoO.OOO  vehicles  in  amounta  aggregat- 
ing apprcximately  t213.COO.000.  Theae  agree- 
ments were  take-outs  (in  effect,  guaranties) 
of  all  \ehlcles  which  the  banks  or  finance 
companies  might  have  to  take  over  under 
such  financing. 

Loan  and  purchase  instructions  were  given 
our  loan  ageLclce  also  on  oil-burning  and 
gas-burning  equipment,  liquefied  petroleum 
gas  equipment,  typewriters,  tires  and  tubes, 
electric  ranges,  commercial  and  industrial 
refrigerating  equipment,  bakery  equipment, 
fluorescent  lighting  fixtures  and  tractors. 

In  determining  which  rationed  articles 
were  to  be  declared  eligible  under  this  pro- 
gram, we  endeavored  to  base  otir  decision  on 
the  anticipated  numl>er  of  dealers  that  would 
be  affected  by  the  rationed -article  order  un- 
der consideration  because  the  act  (sec. 
5h  (a)  (1))  specifies  that  "such  loans  and 
purchases  are  to  be  made  only  In  the  case  of 
rationed  articles  under  circumstances  re- 
sulting In  a  substantial  number  of  dealers 
being  affected."  Oxy  views  on  this  particu- 
lar subject  In  the  early  part  of  this  program 
were  undoubtedly  too  liberal  in  scope  as  the 
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foilowina;  table  of  the  total  number  of  loans 
and    purchase*    authorised    will    Indicate. 


However,   our   Intent  was   to  help   as  many 
dealers  as  pas-sible  consistent  with  Jie  act. 


Loans  and  purchases  authorized  by  RFC 


"  ^ 

Loans 

Piippha-oes 

An. ties 

Number  of 
luaiis 

Number  of 
ar  lilies 

Amount 

Number  of 
purchiiSt's 

Xural>er  of 

articles 

Purchase 

\yy                                            ............... 

Jin 

42 
10 

ftC.  460 
7,  MO 
2,aB8 

31,149 
383 

ta\,  :va.  r*,7 

47\(pt.7 

1211,363 

V'Z  :i27 

47,)*3 

1W> 

442 
1 

1 
1 

2,282 

2:..  *'i2 

iS3 

212 

85 

].{.'■. 

2.  7£6 

131 

tX  K79.  .W2 

Oil                      

1.  a4U,  M7 

6,i:!9 

TW-  ^u.  !  i.:t'es 

'•:   •'   :  !•  tio!cinnf»5i'qu1pDient 

f.l2 

9,710 

ll.X.V 

■  ^  .  ».,.jcrs 

(.  ununerfuU  and  iiMlustrial  rfCrigerMUis 

a-iit"^ 

Bnl                         • 

Kli-                         .          ■< 

34 

12 

1 

2.990 

37 

148,  £5« 

112.  IM 
4,106 

24ZJS0 
71,684 

4 

l.t02 

19. 4.')2 

I 

5 

8.5W" 

To(al 

2.8»4 

64,  M5,  376 

754 

6,  289,  L'74 

In  summarizing,  the  RFC  has,  under  the 
Murray'Patman  Act,  assisted  directly  3.838 
dealers  to  the  extent  of  $89,834.C50,  and  In- 
Ulrecily.  18.021  automobile  dealers  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $213,209,302.  Developments  show 
that  the  greatest  assistance  has  been  given  to' 
automobile  dealers. 

The  act  provided  thousands  of  dealers  with 
a  means  of  remaining  In  business,  through 
loans,  to  carry  on  under  rationing,  with 
monthly  Increments  to  cover  all  carrying 
charges  ou  the  rationed  articles  concerned. 
And  those  dealers  who  desired  to  discontinue 
business  were  able  to  liquidate  their  ra- 
tioned articles  without  lo££. 

W.E.  WlLLETT, 

Assistant  Chief,  Examining  Division. 
NOVXMEIES  15.  1945. 


Sii'^zjf -:*.):;    ui     Navj,    Island    a,    f.,-    of 
I.  r.itcd  Nation-;  Orjanizatir;;! 

EXTENSIOIN   Ui    KIiMAHKS 

OP 

fi3\.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF    NSrW     YORK 

IN  THE  SE.VATE  Of    THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  17  (lecri-^lative  day  of 
Monday,  October  29).  1945 

Mr     MI  AD.     Mr.  •  President,    I    ask 

unan.:.  >  i<  consent  to  h.  v--  printed  in 
the  A':;  •  ndix  of  the  REcorn  an  article 
written  b-  I  -Rov  k  f 'SS  in  support  of 
the  seleciiu;.  -  :  N  .y  Inland  as  the  seat 
of  the  United  N.'  ;on5  Organization. 

It  is  my  hope  that  one  of  the  many  at- 
tractive places  or  .-^itfs  on  the  continent, 
such  as  Navy  Island,  which  is  in  close 
nroximi'v  1  j  Buffalo  and  Niaaara  Palls, 
N  V-.  u:..  ■'-  car.'-'.cii-itd  L;nd  selected 
as  the  sii  ■  :o:-  t!>"  r>rn:-u;t  nt  seat  of 
the  United  Naii'  :;s  Ore  ir:;:^' ion. 

There  are  u...iV.}-  spl-'Mi-d  ^Aes  in  this 
country,  and  :.  i::\  S  .v.f  :n  particular. 
I  trust  that  Hi';-.n  .1  -j.rnt  unw  :i  >ur.able 
£)ne  will  i>-  .-f'i<",'f'n.  HyLif  P-.^.k  and 
SarHtoea.  .::  Nfv;  V;"^;  k  U'.H,:a  a  -'-  ;.i,tk'> 
fXreptiona::>  f  1 1  '  ..•'jaiioi:-^  :_.:  A.v  ;v..l 
of  the  United  .Nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

Navy  island,  that  iittw^  ^■'v-.:  k  of  wilderness 
which  splits  the  Niagai  \  ?^..w  :■  at  the  north- 
west tip  of  Grand  Isl..:.  .  r.avirig  Its  day 
In  the  sun  alter  mo:e  i..  ..;,  100  years.  If 
efforts  of  the  Joint  United  States-Canadira 
committee  now  in  London  are  successful,  it 
will  become  the  permanent  seat  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization. 


Such  a  peace  role  would  be  entirely  new 
for  the  l.sland  whose  history  is  ore  of  war, 
rebellion,  and  rum-running.  When  the 
French  had  it,  back  in  the  1700's,  they  built 
a  navy  yard  there  and  named  ;t  Isle  de 
Marine,  from  which  it  undoubtedly  takes  its 
present  name.  The  British  acquired  It  dur- 
ing the  French  and  Indian  War.  The  spot  of 
woodland  was  a  biiffer  and  jumpin?-ofE  place 
for  troops  in  both  tlie  American  Hevolution 
and  the  War  of  1812. 

CEDED  TO  CANADK  IN    1825 

The  tiny  island  officially  was  ceded  to 
Canada  in  182.5  by  an  Internatioaal  survey 
commission  which  functioned  under  man- 
date of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  which  termi- 
nated the  War  of  1812.  At  the  same  time, 
Grand  Island  was  given  to  the  United  States 
to  offset  Canada's  acquisition  of  Grand  or 
Long  Island  in  the  St.  Lav.rence. 

Navy  Island  had  its  first  taste  of  world 
fume  a  dozen  years  later,  during  the  Cana- 
dian Rebellion  of  1837,  when  William  Lyon 
\iacltenzie,  leader  of  the  insurgents  and 
grandfather  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  King, 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  made  it  the  head- 
quarters for  his  handful  of  troops.  For  a 
few  hectic  weeks,  the  Island  waj>  an  Inde- 
pendent republic. 

A  memorable  incident  of  this  fracas  was 
the  burning  of  the  steamer  Caroline,  a  46-ton 
Buffalo  vessel  which  was  used  for  communi- 
cation and  supplies  between  the  island  and 
the  American  mainland.  On  the  nigbt  of 
December  29,  1837.  volunteer  Canadian  trocps 
hunted  ovit  the  Caroline's  pier  at  Schlosser. 
set  h^x  tfire  and  adrift.  The  blazing  vessel 
plunged  over  Niagara  Falls. 

Mackenzie,  who  previously  had  been  driven 
out  of  Canada,  soon  found  Navy  Island  un- 
tenable and  abandoned  it  on  January  14,  1838. 
He  spent  the  next  10  years  as  an  exile  in  the 
United  States.  When  BUng  George  VI  visited 
Canada  just  before  World  War  II.  the  Prime 
Minister  showed  him  the  picture  of  his  grand- 
father, which  he  has  on  his  desk  together 
with  a  framed  notice  from  Her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment offering  £1.000  reward  for  Mackenzie 
dead  or  alive.  — ^_  _ 

"The  King  seemed  interested,"  the  Domin- 
ion's Prime  Minister  commented. 

Save  for  these  few  red-letter  days,  Navy 
Island  has  been  mostly  uninhabited.  For  a 
few  y?ars.  a  government  caretaker  lived  there 
and  operated  a  small  farm  In  a  clearing. 
^Villiam  Bennett,  a  former  Niagara  Falls  City 
engineer,  at  one  time  leased  tillable  acres  on 
the  Island.  Old-timers  m  the  Falls  and  La- 
Salle  recaU  that  30  or  40  years  ago  a  sizable 
hotel  flourished  tliere.  supported  by  gay  river 
party  trade.  This  hostelry  boasted  "the  long- 
est bar  in  the  country. " 

Recent  visitors  say  a  fev.  ruins  of  buildings 
and  remnants  of  old  whaives  may  be  seen 
near  tlie  water's  edge. 

The  few  clearings  carved  out  of  the  forest 
Jcr  farm  land  look  bare  from  the  air,  but  are 
covered  with  waist-deep  underbrush.    All  the 


rest  of  the  land,  an  e.^tim.ited  25  of  the  total 
315  acres.  Is  woods,  some  of  it  probably  virgin 
timber.  Wildlife  is  said  to  abound,  including 
some  deer.! 

There  is  a  popular  legend  that  the  island 
also  harbors  wild  boar,  a  reverted  type  of 
domestic  pig  which  escaped  from  early  set- 
tlers. A  tliecry  also  has  been  advanced  that 
the  wolvet  recently  shot  on  Grand  Island 
used  Navy  Island  as  a  stepping  stone  in  their 
trek  down,  from  the  Canadian  north. 

hkvohablx  points  STmcsszo 
The  advocates  of  the  spot  as  United  Na- 
tions headquarters  held  out  the  lure  that, 
with  a  miihnura  of  face-lifting.  Navy  Island 
could  be  transformed  into  the  New  World's 
capital  within  a  few  short  months,  if  not 
weeks.        i 

A  small  jarmy  of  woodsmen  equipped  with 
modern  aiachlnery  could  clear  the  land 
quickly,  while  a  Ceet  of  bulldozers  would  fol- 
low In  thfir  wake  to  do  the  tiprooting  and 
leveling.  Only  a  portion  of  the  trees  would 
need  to  be  removed,  it  is  pointed  out,  the 
rest  being  left  in  landscaped  arrangement  to 
provide  natural  parks. 

Being  almost  level,  the  land  would  lend 
Itsett  to  (|ulck  transformation,  the  commit- 
tee making  the  offer  to  the  UNO  points  out. 
Other  ob^ous  advantages  Include  the  loca- 
tion in  ai|  international  river,  the  fact  that 
only  fractions  of  a  mile  of  water  separate  it 
from  the  tnainland  of  Canada  and  Grand  Is- 
land, malting  bridges  inexpensive  to  build, 
and  Its  catitral  position  in  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier, a  metropolitan  area  with  900.000  popula- 
tion and  ^sy  of  access  to  the  principal  cities 
of  Canada  and  the  eastern  seatraard  of  the 
United  States. 

j  TBtJLT    PEACKFtJI,    SETTIIfC 

Perhaps  the  biggest  selling  point  for  the 
proposed  world  capital  is  that  the  tiny  is- 
land is  o<  the  tKJrder  of  two  of  the  United 
Nations  wttiich  boast  the  longest  unfortified 
border  in|  the  world — longest  in  distance, 
shortest  in  years.  Since  the  Rash-Bagot 
Agreement  of  1817.  no  hostile  shot  has  been 
fired  across  its  3.500-mile  expanse. 

The  invitation  to  the  UNO  to  consider  Navy 
Island  aa  its  permanent  liomc  has  been 
presented  in  the  form  of  an  elaborate  bro- 
chure, bfautifully  illustrated  and  setting 
forth  all  |he  reasons  why  this  location  would 
be  an  idettl  site. 

Should  the  UNO  look  favorably  upon^e 
offer,  it  Is  proposed  that  Canada  and  the 
United  3tates  enter  into  an  agieement 
whereby  half  of  the  island  will  be  ceded 
to  the  United  States  so  the  new  world  capital 
may  t>e  considered  a  Joint  gift  of  these  two 
leading  olembers  of  the  United  Nations. 


Crain    Resigns    as    District   of    Columbia 
Navy  League  Head 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

I  or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mqnday,  December  17,  1945 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the 
Rkcord,  I  wish  to  include  an  article 
captioned  "Grain  re.si^ns  as  District  of 
Columbia  Na,vy  League  head,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of  date 
December  16,  1945.  as  follows: 
Crain  Rejccns  as  District  or  Columbia  Navy 
{  Leagtts  H£ao 

Benneti  Grain.  Washington  lawyer,  yes- 
terday resigned  as  president  of  District  of 
Columbia   Chapter   of   the   Navy   League    of 


> 
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America  In  protest  against  the  league's  and 
the  Navy's  methods  In  opj?osiug  ujiiflcation 
of  the  armed  services. 

His  resignation  was  contained  in  a  blister- 
ing open  letter  to  Ralph  A.  Bard,  president 
of  the  Navy  League  of  America,  which  also 
Included  his  resignation  as  a  director  of  the 
national  association. 

Crain  stated  that  he  Joined  'he  Navy 
League  in  1942,  and  is  a  charter  nr.ember  of 
the  District  chapter.  "I  Joined  in  the  hope 
that  I  might  thereby  serve  in  a  small  way 
the  war  effort  and  Interests  of  cui  country. 
In  view  or  recent  developments  I  fl  id  myself 
apparently  participating,  by  impU'  ation.  in 
statements  and  policies  which  1  by  no  means 
approve. 

"Officials  and  certain  members  of  the  board 
have  seen  fit  to  ^peak  on  behalf  of  the  league 
without  consulting  the  members  lip  on  n 
vital  question  affecting  our  national  se- 
curity." 

SHELDON    CLAJUtS   LtlTfJl 

The  Immediate- cause  of  his  resignation, 
however,  was  a  letter,  dated  No-ember  2. 
from  the.  former  president  of  tlie  league. 
Sheldon  Clark,  of  Chicago,  to  Senator  Edwin 
C.  Johnson.  Democrat,  Colorado,  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  and  s  telegram 
from  the  same  source  dated  Decenber  1  to 
President  Truman.  Of  these  messiges  Crain 
v^rrote; 

"I  would  under  no  clrcumstanc<!S  approve 
the  imputations  of  bad  faith  >  •  •  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Cl&rk  '^o  Senator 
Johnson,  and  his  telegram  to  Pres  dent  Tru- 
man. 

'T  do  not  propose  to  be  a  part/,  even  by 
implication,  to  assertions  that  a  proposal, 
openly  and  earnestly  advocated  by  such  citi- 
zens and  patriots  as  Secretary  of  Var  Patter- 
son, former  Secretary  of  the  Na\y  Daniels, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  McCloy,  General 
Marshall.  General  Arnold,  General  Eisen- 
hower, and  outstanding  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  represents  rn  'under- 
cover movement.'  a  'grab  for  pover  with  a 
disguised  purpose,'  an  attempt  tc  'establish 
rule  by  a  military  clique'  or  a  'mi.itary  coup 
by  stealth  of  political  interests.'  " 

admirals  "eftrontert" 
Later  In  his  letter  Crain  decrie?  efforts  of 
the  Navy  to  use  the  league  as  a  mouthpiece. 
"I  cannot  overlook,"  he  said,  "the  recent 
action  of  an  admiral  commanding  one  naval 
district  who,  after  employing  na-al  person- 
nel to  assist  in  expansion  of  the  league  mem- 
bership, had  the  effrontery  to  advise  the 
league  that  unless  it  carried  out  a  program 
suggested  by  him  the  Navy  wou  d  cease  to 
look  to  the  league  for  public  support. 

"I  cannot  support  a  policy  which  permits, 
as  at  the  December  7  national  b^ard  meet- 
ing, attendance  of  active  naval  officers  for 
the  purpose  of  Influencing  league  action." 

Crain  has  his  law  office  at  815  Fifteenth 
Street  NW..  which  is  also  the  oQces  of  the 
District  chapter  of  the  Navy  League.  His 
Washington  home  is  1304  Thirtieth  Street 
NW.,  and  he  also  has  a  home  at  Mount  Vic- 
toria. Md. 


Gi  Loans 


ViLiE  Plattt.  La.,  December  12,  1945. 
Dear  Congressman:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  your  help  while  I  was  In  the  Army. 

Now  I  am  out  and  am  trying  to  get  Informa- 
tion on  how  to  go  about  borrowing  money 
with  the  Government  to  go  into  business  of 
my  own.      ' 

It  looks  like  th  -re  is  nobody  here  that 
knows  anything  about  the  same. 

If  you  know  anything  about  that  matter, 
would  you  kindly  advise  me? 
Truly  yours, 

Landry  Soileav. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  banks  and 
financial  institutions  are  unable  to  ob- 
tain help  to  handle  these  loans.  The 
constituent  writing  the  above  quoted  let- 
ter lives,  about  15  miles  from  my  home 
town  where  the  bank  there  has  been  try- 
ing to  have  the  Navy  separate  an  cflBcer 
of  the  bank  who  lacks  about  2  or  3  points 
i4  order  that  the  bank  nay  handle  these 
loans,  but  without  success.  The  officer 
is  not  sufifering  as  he  Is  a  golfer  and  there 
is  a  ^oU  course  where  he  is  stationed,  but 
the  bank  and  the  GI's  are  suffering  be- 
cause there  is  no  one  to  handle  GI  loans. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ilLNRYD.  LARCADE.  J:1 

OF    LOtnsIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Monday.  December  17,  1945 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constit- 
uents in  regard  to  obtaining  GI  loans, 
which  is  as  follows: 


Our  No.  1  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

IIcJN.JAV  LeFEVRE 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX'ES 
Monday.  December  17,  1945 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  No.  1  critical  problem  fac- 
ing our  Nation  today  is  the  housing  prob- 
lem. There  are  approximately  25,000  re- 
tail lumber  dealers  in  the  United  States, 
of  which  I  am  one.  Judging  from  my  own 
contacts  with  many  of  these  gentlemen,  I 
know  they  are  just  as  opposed  to  runaway 
prices  as  the  general  public.  Most  of 
them  can  recall  the  last  building  boom 
and  the  sad  results  many  of  them  expe- 
rienced with  the  building  collapse.  I 
have  hesitated  a  long  time  in  coming 
out  against  price  controls,  as  I  feel  that 
price  controls  should  be  maintained  until 
supply  and  demand  were  in  reasonable 
balance.  I  had  hoped  that  OPA  might 
take  a  realistic  attitude,  and  by  work- 
ing with  other  governmental  agencies 
they  might  aid  the  production  of  lum- 
ber and  building  materials  adequately 
and  promptly.  However,  as  time  goes 
on.  there  seems  to  be  little  hope  that 
the  fundamental  thinking  of  the  OPA 
authorities  can  possibly  be  directed 
along  realistic  lines. 

As  a  lumber  dealer,  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  excessive  prices  paid  by  retail 
dealers  for  nonstandard  items,  for  re- 
manufacturing  in  transit,  for  unusual 
and  abnormal  purchases  through  dis- 
tribution yards,  and  the  allegec"  black- 
market  operations.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  imtil  either  le- 
gally cr  illegally  economic  forces  will 
burst  the  boimds  of  legal  control. 
Therefore,  will  it  be  possible  for  OPA  to 
maintain  an  unrealistic  control  policy 
before  the  whole  structure  breaks  down 
under  its  own  weight? 

I  hope  I  am  wrong,  but  we  cannot 
ignore  some  of  the  factors  in  the  situa- 


tion. The  lumber  dealers  have  com- 
pUed  with  the  various  regulations  dur- 
ing the  war.  Generally  speaking.  I  be- 
lieve they  recognize  the  attitude  of  the 
OPA  has  been  generally  constructive. 
All  worked  to  help  accomplish  the  diflQ- 
cult  task  the  industry  faced.  Now  that 
the  war  is  over,  that  spirit  of  compliance 
is  past.  Every  lumber  dealer  knows 
there  is  a  job  to  be  done.  Houses  must 
be  built  to  taJce  care  of  the  veterans  who 
need  houses.  The  lumber  dealer  knows 
that  if  the  regulations  and  red  tape  sur- 
rounding the  manufacturers  and  distri- 
butors are  dropped,  production  will  get 
underway  and  the  consumer  will  be 
benefited  through  normal  market  pro- 
cedure. 

If  controls  arc  dropped  legally,  it  is  my 
humble  opinion  that  prices  will  go  up, 
but  this  condition  will  adjust  itself  by 
the  increase  in  production.  The  pubUc 
may  pay  a  little  more  for  their  houses, 
but  not  much  more  than  they  would 
through  an  uncontrolled  black  market. 
In  getting  production  increased  the 
hardship  period  will  be  greatly  reduced 
and  more  houses  constructed. 

The  longer  we  wait  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  a  head,  the  more  confusing 
the  picture  looks.  Steps  to  control  the 
prices  of  both  old  houses  and  new 
houses  are  just  impracticable.  Bills 
such  as  the  Patman  bill  and  the  Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft  bill  definitely  tend  to 
federalize  the  housing  industry  and  do 
not  guarantee  any  increase  in  production 
or  decrease  in  cost. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  here  in 
the    East,    the    Connecticut,    the    New 
Hamp.'^hire,  the  Massachusetts,  and  New 
York  State  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  As- 
sociations have  passed  resolutions  that 
Congress   take   the    necessary  steps   to 
bring  about  increased  production,  and  if 
it  becomes  necessary  to  attain  this  end, 
to  abolish  price  controls.    I  am  including 
In  my  remarks  the  op.nion  expressed  by 
our  Northeastern  Retail  Lumberman's 
Association  adopted  November  26,  1945. 
Personally,  I  have  a  lot  of  faith  in  the 
judgment  of  the  American  retail  lumt)er 
dealers.     These  men,  along  with  the  co- 
operation of  other  businessmen,  bankers, 
and  local  citizens,  can  control  the  infla- 
tion   problem    better    than    a    national 
agency.    It  is  up  to  the  President  to  use 
his  present  powers  to  see  that  lumber 
allocations  are  channeled  to  the  dealers 
serving  communities  where  housing  is 
critical.    We  hear  about  the  millions  of 
feet  that  are  being  shipped  to  foreign 
countries.    Possibly  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions these  export  i-elations  should  be 
maintained.   However,  with  over  100,000 
veterans  needing  houses,  our  relaiioni. 
with  these  gentlemen  must  come  first. 

This  is  an  expression  of  the  considered 
opinion  of  the  Northeastern  Retail  Lumber- 
men's Association: 

We  believe  that  the  only  real  source  of 
wealth  for  the  Nation  and  its  cltiaens  is  from 
production. 

We  believe  that  whatever  retards  produc- 
tion is  against  the  public  Interest  and  what- 
ever Increases  the  Nation's  productivity 
raises  the  standard  of  living. 

We  believe  that  the  paramount  duty  of 
every  agency  authorized  by  the  Congress  is 
the  attainment  of  this  end. 


A:^bOf) 
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We  bellevf  that  It  is  the  special  duty  of 
the  con.stru«tioQ  induatry  to  fill  quickly  the 
great  need  for  more  and  better  housing. 

We  believe  that  the  discharge  of  this  duty 
Is  being  seriously  impeded  by  the  unrealistic 
policy  of  some  Oovemment  agencies. 

We  believe  that  the  policy  of  OPA  In  par- 
ticular is  one  of  the  factors  which  is  retard- 
ing production  In  the  following  respects : 

1.  It  fails  to  act  promptly  to  correct  ob- 
vious   inequities. 

2.  It  has  failed  to  set  price  ceilings  ade- 
quate to  encourage  the  production  of  build- 
ing materials,  especially  lumber,  required  to 
build  homes,  such  as  flooring,  celling,  siding, 
and  small  sizes  of  framing,  while  continuing 
relatively  high  celling  prices  on  the  types  of 
lumber  required  for  the  prosecution  of  war. 

3.  It  has  become  Involved  in  the  techni- 
calities of  the  hold-the-ltne  order  to  the 
point  where  production  has  been  so  retarded 
as  to  cause  rather  than  prevent  inflation. 

4.  Its  present  policies,  if  continued,  will 
make  It  impossible  for  OPA  or  any  other 
agency,  to  prevent  a  black  market  which  wUl 
buUd  up  the  cost  of  new  homes  to  a  point 
which  will  defeat  the  purposes  of  price  con- 
trol. 

Therefore,  we  respectfully  ask  that  the 
Congress  take  appropriate  measures  to  the 
end  that  every  other  objective  be  subordi- 
nated to  the  fundamental  goal  of  increased 
production,  even  if  in  order  to  attain  this 
production,  it  becomes  necessary  to  abolish 
price  controls  over  con.struction  materials. 

Adopted  N  ivpnibfr  ?fi    lS4r 


United  Automobile  Workers  of  Detroit 
Contact  Pnme  Minister  .\ttlee  oi  Great 
Britain 

FX-TTXr^lC::  OF  RFMAPi:3 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

IN  TV.y  :fO';>5:  of  l;EPIiFSrNTATIVES 

M  r:du^.  D-cr,-ibir  17,  1945 

Mr  FTITFXC/t.R  M;  Sopara-r.  as  we 
approach  ir.f  propo-t-c;  tpcp^n  of  the 
Hou>f  Hn,1  ^-:ia'"  ovt  r  {*.)>■■  hohdav  -■■.i- 
bon.  i'  !>  uitere>tin^  'o  nott'  a  i>v.'  /'ni 
HI  \>'-'erday's  Tirnr^-Hei  aid,  <;f  Wt-..- 
ingior.,  D  C  Sunriay.  Uc-fen:o»  r  16  1945 
Tills  UP'A  >  I't-r-.i  :r,dica!''>  ho'v  lar  me 
trend  tn;v,;!,i  intei  i:iatinnaj>m  nas  de- 
velopf'cl  in  ;lu'  I  niter:  S-aies.  It  also 
shovi-  ]u-'  ;:o^^.  fa;  iho  initif-^ts  of  for- 
eign CiHiu'i:-  -  :;i  iht'  affaii^  of  ih-.^  United 
Siatt-  nia-.  'o  f<:-  na-ci.  Th-'.-e  facti^  are 
veiy  ^!gI;.fi^.^I.•  a;.d  (  haHi'n-e  the  con- 
sidei'aiion  *;:'  v\ei:-oi:r,  T;;o  news  item 
reads  as  tOi'-v,  - . 

CiC'   .ASKS    rs:":»,.N"    ».::■    i.v    c;^!    srRiKE — CITE 

^      i      y   .>.;ARLS  u'A'Nca!   ;.Y   BnrTGNS 

Df-TK  :  Deieniber  15 —The  CIO  United 
Au:  \V  :k  ■:  .i;  u  dii^mrtic  appeal  to  Prime 
MiT:;s-'V  A-  f-  :  G;--".'  B:italn.  tonight 
calied  '->r.  Britaiiis  i,\'<.>r  'i-.^  ..rnm»".*  to  sup- 
port the  union's  s'.r.k.-fMfi-ii  td  o.d  lor  a  30- 
pt'ii't-:..     \s  ;,,iL'     h<-.--     ;:    m     Cviii:'.  u     M  ■'    .- 

H  J  Tiu.inas,  t'A'.\  <:o  niieiuaUoii<ii 
jct-s.uont,  made  the  n'.i <>•>■.  m  «4  letter  to 
Alllee. 

Thomas  baAed  hla  appeal  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister on  "reliable"  information  that  the  Brit- 
ish Oovemment  owned  434,000  ;'..»rr,  r  cm 
common  stuck. 

(If  the  British  Oovenmient  holds  rcjitrul 
over  any  stuck  in  the  strike -bound  Oonei.il 
Motors  Corp  ,  It  would  not  dream  of  Inter- 
fering in  nn  American  domestic  problem, 
autliorltlea  In  London  declared  ) 


UAW  officials,  meaiiwhile.  prepared  for  re- 
sumption of  negotiations  Monday  both  with 
General  Mbtors  and  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and 
also  with  a  newcomer  to  the  savagely  com- 
petitive automotive  field — the  Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. 

Both  sides  were  organizing  for  appearances 
in  Washington  Wednesday  when  President 
Truman's  first  fact-finding  board  organizes 
to  examine  the  GM  dispute. 

These  facts,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  very  sig- 
nificant and  point  out  mucti  better  than 
any  language  I  might  use  the  necessity 
for  the  American  people  to  examine  care- 
fully all  legislative  proposals  in  this  coun- 
try relating  to  foreign  countries.  This 
episode  shows  clearly  the  interest  an- 
other country  might  have  in  the  passage 
or  the  defeat  of  any  pending  legislative 
proposal. 

■Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  lilj- 
erty." 

LOANS  TO  FORKGN  COtTNTRrES 

This  story  of  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations — CIO — asking  Prime 
Minister  Attlee  of  Great  Biltain  to  inter- 
fere in  the  dispute  now  being  carried  on 
between  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  company  which 
employs  them,  on  the  other  hand,  nat- 
urally associates  itself  with  the  question 
of  the  pending  $4,000,000,000  loan  to 
Great  Britain. 

One  American  columnist  has  just  re- 
cently indicated  that  the  loan  was  prop- 
er, and  he  has  written  at  some  length  to 
explain  just  why  a  loan  should  be  made. 
I  do  not  want  to  dignify  his  nonsense  by 
even  mentioning  his  name. 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
American  people  agree  with  another  col- 
umnist, who  has  pointed  out  rather 
clearly  that  this  pending  loan  is  just  a 
plain  hand-out. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  country  has 
spent  $250,000,000,000  in  the  winning  of 
World  War  II.  and  presumably  this  addi- 
tional $4,000  000.000  does  not  make  any 
difference  to  these  intellectuals  in  the 
United  States  who  want  to  t>e  good  fel- 
!'",'-  and  si'"  away  everything  we  have 
i  :  :  .-n  .mtries,  as  long  as  it  is  done 
at  the  fxpi  •  •  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers. It  1  •  ::  t-  that  we  cut  out  this  fool- 
ishncv.  b'Ltu-p  this  idea  of  loaning 
France  S^.OO  COO  G'lO  G:  •  it  Britain  about 
$4.000 .OOO.Oiju.  ..!uj  R.,  ihi  some  five  or 
.six  billion  dollars  cant  be  justified  on  any 
sensible  basis.  I  am  opposed  to  such  a 
program  of  loans  or  hand-outs. 

THE   PROBLEMS   OF   UNRRA 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that,  up  to  date,  the  United  States  has 
already  agreed  to  contribute  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  the  sum  of  $1,300,000.- 
000  Tills  outfit  is  commonly  called 
UNRRA,  and  the  money  is  to  be  contrib- 
uted to  the  set-up,  along  with  ftinds 
from  other  foreign  countries — small  in 
amount — for  the  purpose  of  aiding  people 
in  Euroj^e  who  have  to  have  food,  cloth- 
ing, J  medicine.  Otherwise,  we  are 
told  !!.•  y  v\ould  starve. 

When  this  thing  started,  the  sen.slblc 
argument  was  made  that  the  quicker 
these  people  were  rehabilitated,  and  they 
are  war  victims.  Ju.st  that  much  quicker 
would  things  return  to  normal. 

Recently  there  has  been  powerful 
propaganda,  stressing  the  needs  to  help 


these  suffering  people  by  overlooking  the 
misdeeds,  mistakes,  and  pohtics  which 
UNRRA  has  played  with  human  misery. 
Congress  has  been  asked  to  authorize 
another  tind  an  additional  $1,000,000,000 
for  UNRHA.  In  my  opinion,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  opposed  to  giving  any  fur- 
ther funfis  to  UNRRA.  I  think  they  are 
opposed  to  this  additional  $1,000,000,000. 
They  would  not  be  opposed  to  having 
Congres.'?  appropriate  money  to  be  used 
by  the  AOierican  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation 
Army,  or  relief  agencies,  such  as  the 
churchei  The  American  people  know 
that  those  groups  would  not  play  politics 
with  human  misery,  bul  would  really  help 
people  in  need  of  food,  medicine,  and 
clothing..  Those  people  ought  to  have  our 
help.  Bttt  we  have  had  enough  experi- 
ence with  UNRRA  to  know  that  it  is  unfit 
to  meet  tlhe  situation. 

According  to  the  newspapers  for  yes- 
terday, the  deficiency  bill,  which  pa.ssed 
the  House  recently,  has  been  amended  'n 
the  Senate  to  add  an  additional  $750.- 
000,000  for  UNRRA.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  ought  to  defeat 
that  amendment.  It  has  no  place  in  a 
deflciencj'  bill.  There  ought  to  be  fur- 
ther hearings  in  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee tp  determine  the  need  for  this 
additional  $750,000,000.  UNRRA  ought 
not  to  get  that  sum  of  money  until  we 
have  definite  assurances  how  the  money 
is  to  be  spent  and  that  it  will  go  to  relieve 
people  MTho  are  hungry,  people  who  are 
sick,  and  people  who  need  clothing.  As 
I  said.  I  am  in  favor  of  having  the 
United  States  help  out  these  unfortunate 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
duty  to  dur  own  people. 

Wf:   NEGLECT   OUR   OWN   CTTIZFNS 

I  poifited  out  in  my  remarks.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  5,  1945.  in  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  aid  for  unfor- 
tunate \»ar  victims,  that  we  have  money 
to  spend  on  everything  that  is  interna- 
tional, and  at  the  same  time  we  are  asked 
to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
plenty  of  rehabilitation  work  to  be  done 
in  Amefica.  In  spite  of  the  boast  of 
New  Dealers  and  brain-trusters  that 
they  hare  been  good  to  the  American 
people,  ijt  was  not  so  long  ago  that  they 
bodly  ptoclaimed  that  in  this  country 
we  had  plenty  of  ill-fed.  ill-clothed,  and 
ill-housed.  As  I  recall,  that  was  uttered 
during  a  campaign  year,  and  naturally 
was  Intettided  to  get  votes.  However,  it 
had  a  iferge  element  of  truth.  But'  it 
was  sim>)ly  an  idle  gesture,  and  every- 
thing thftt  has  happened  since  that  his- 
toric declaration  simply  proves  that  those 
in  control  of  our  Government  did  not  in- 
tend to  ^o  anything  about  the  unfortu- 
nate peotple  in  this  country.  They  have 
done  nothing  about  it.  They  are  not 
going  toldo  anything  about  it. 

Here  ire  are.  with  a  housing  shoitage. 
and  it  Isjgolng  to  get  worse.  In  all  fair- 
ness, letjthe  record  sliow  that  the  build- 
ing of  h*ne.s  had  to  stop  while  thl.s  World 
War  wa|  going  on.  But  I  want  to  ask 
you  to  t^ll  me  just  what  the  admlnt.stra- 
(  on  haaidone  to  meet  the  crisis  we  now 
luce — a  Shortage  of  homes.  The  answer, 
of  cours^.  i.s  that  nothing  has  been  done, 
and  marly  of  our  people  are  going  to  live 
in  rondillons  worse  than  what  used  to  be 
describe*    as    "slum    areas."    In    other 
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words,  they  are  going  to  have  a  live  wher- 
ever they  can  get  shelter,  and  no  ques- 
tions asked. 

Then  think  of  this:  "We  export  lum- 
ber, though  homes  are  needed."  That 
statement  is  no  political  oratory.  It  is 
the  headlines  in  an  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  for  Friday,  December 
14,  and  this  article  points  out  that  enough 
lumber  to  build  75,000  to  100,000  much- 
needed  houses  has  been  shipped  abroad 
this  year.  The  item  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  this  lumber  went  to  England, 
France,  and  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries. Such  a  procedure  demands  that 
the  administration  explain. 

OLD-AGE    ASSISTANCE 

In  my  remarks  when  UNRRA  was  un- 
der discussion  on  December  5  I  referred 
to  a  letter  that  I  had  received  from  a 
man  who  was  68  years  of  age  and  his  wife 
was  70  years  of  age,  and  they  were  lucky 
to  get  $40  a  month  for  living  expenses. 
The  recital  of  these  facts  carried  its  own 
conclusion,  namely,  that  this  alleged  hu- 
manitarian administration  of  ours  has 
just  made  a  lot  of  empty  promises  and 
has  sadly  neglected  these  pioneer 
citizens. 

In  yesterday's  mail  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  neighboring  State.  The  writer 
pleads  for  a  national  old-age  pension  law 
which  will  let  him  and  his  wife  live  the 
balance  of  their  years  on  this  earth  with- 
out leading  a  pauper's  existence.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact,  and  I  quote: 

This  old-age  assistance  Is  no  good.  I  am 
75  years  old.  I  get  $30  per  month.  I  am 
not  able  to  do  any  work.  I  have  no  other 
Income. 

This  writer,  in  some  verse  that  he  en- 
closed, appeals  to  the  present  generation 
to  remember  their  mothers  who  have 
now  grown  old  and  who  are  entitled  to 
national  old-age  pension  legislation  so 
that  they  may  spend  their  declining 
years  with  a  little  comfort  and  homelike 
necessities,  rather  than  the  present  pro- 
gram, which  treats  them  little  better 
than  a  lazy  bum  who  refuses  to  work. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  approach 
this  holiday  season,  when  good  thoughts 
crowd  out  evil  from  the  minds  of  men 
and  generosity  and  a  helping  hand  go 
out  toward  others  not  so  fortunate,  let 
us  think  about  our  own  people  and  their 
needs  while  giving  so  much  effort  to  the 
problems  of  others. 
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HON.  LA^'^'^MEG.  SASSCER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  «       '■■  :  ;  RESENTATIVKS 
Mondav.  December  17.  1945 

Mr.  SASSCER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Gravel  Agitator,  published  by  the  Three 
Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Infantry  in 
Czechoslovakia.  This  article  is  such  a 
fair  and  constructive  outline  of  the  well- 
warranted  feeling  of  the  men  now  In  oc- 
cupaUoaul  duly  v.  ho  have  seen  active 


battle  service  that  I  thought  it  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
The  article  follows: 

OCCrrPATIONAL  MATERIAL 

In  stars  and  Stripes  we  read  that  the 
"hate  Germany"  educational  program,  with 
all  its  courses  designed  to  combat  fraterni- 
zation involving  orientation  classes,  mov- 
ing pictures,  statistics,  and  photographic 
evidence  on  Nazi  atrocities  meets  with  a 
general  indifference  a.id  a  "wliat  the  hell" 
attUude.  Another  part  of  tiie  article  tells 
of  the  Jeers  accorded  one  GI  when  he  ven- 
tured the  opinion  that  Germany  should 
be  occupied  for  20  years,  and  the  question 
was  hurled  at  him,  "How  many  points  have 
you  got,  bub?" 

It  is  no  wonder  that  antifraternlzation 
publicity  Is  8ccept*d  so  lightly.  Most  of 
the  men  who  are  here  have  been  In  the  ET 
from  8  to  20  months,  and  the  possibility  is 
that  they  wUl  have  to  remain  here  for  some 
time  yet.  Most  all  of  these  realize  the 
value  of  occupation,  tind  also  realize  the 
subtlety  of  the  German  civilian.  However, 
most  of  the  Gl's  here  feel  their  duty  done 
and  can't  s*e  occupation  if  it  must  take 
their  own  efforts  to  perform  this  task.  Most 
of  tis  were  snatched  out  of  civilian  lives 
and  shoved  bodily  overseas,  wh:ch  so 
abruptly  severed  all  family  relations  and  ties 
very  cruelly.  Married,  single,  or  famUy  men 
all  have  suffered.  All  this  tends  to  make 
tempers  short  here  about  the  subject  of  go- 
ing home  or  occupational  duties  when  this 
subject  Is  brought  up. 

What  Is  being  done  to  relieve  this  situa- 
tion both  by  the  Army  or  Congress.  We 
read  on  the  front  page  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  as  follows:  "Congressmen  today 
demand  suspension  of  the  draft."  So  many 
words,  and  do  they  add  up.  How  does  this 
affect  the  soldier  already  overseas?  Who 
will  relieve  the  unfortunate  nes  overseas 
If  the  draft  is  suspended?  Oue  to  lack  of 
men,  will  the  occupational  army  fold  up? 
All  these  questions  and  many  more  are 
running  through  the  minds  of  all  con- 
cerned. In  the  occupational  army  are  now 
many  men  who  have  not  enough  points 
for  shipment  home  and,  due  to  lack  of  re- 
placements, cannot  look  forward  to  start- 
ing scon.  Yet  these  men  are  the  ones  who 
served  in  combat — some  in  Luxemburg, 
some  In  the  Siegfried  line — the  hell  holes 
that  the  regiment  and  division  participated 
in  overcoming. 

Prom  a  GI  outlook  over  here,  we  see  6 
months  overseas  as  enough  for  any  man. 
Increase  the  draft,  train  men  in  Etirope  and 
Japan — but  only  6  months'  service  overseas. 
Have  training  occupational  areas  that  liave 
large-scale  educational  facilities  available 
and  hire  efficient  teachers,  civilian  If  neces- 
sary, to  maintain  them.  Each  day  could  be 
regulated  for  so  much  vocational  study, 
Have  recreational  facilities  galore.  Keep  the 
men  so  busy  In  things  they  like  to  do  that 
they  would  have  no  time  for  fraternizing. 

Wake  up,  America — don't  be  fooled.  Occu- 
pation Is  necessary,  and  if  handled  properly 
would  be  beneficial  for  all  concerned.  This 
article  defends  no  one,  but  when  Congress 
attacks  the  Army  for  its  alleged  high-pres- 
sure reenllstment  practices,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered that  men  for  occupational  forces 
have  to  be  procured  somehow,  particularly 
If  CongresB  refuses  to  draft  sufficient  men 
to  meet  the  demands.  All  these  accusations 
may  be  Justified,  but  the  question  remains, 
"Will  the  right  steps  be  taken  if  the  draft 
U  buipended?  •  Will  the  draft.  U  ttupended. 
be  altogether  done  away  with?  Let'e  not 
moke  the  ftamt  mUUke  we  mude  after  the 
last  war  and  forget  the  matter  entirely.  Oc- 
cupy for  5  or  10  years  and  observe  what 
develops.  No  chance  can  be  taken  this  time, 
because  another  world  conflagration  with  the 
UM  of  the  new  and  horrible  weapons  may 
be  almost  racial  suicide  on  our  part  unlew 
prop&i  preventatives  are  taken. 


What  about  the  men  overseas — yes.  you 
Gl's?  It  is  true  many  of  you  have  by  far 
done  your  duty  well  and  deserve  everything 
that  civUlan  life  has  to  offer,  but  Is  that  the 
end  of  vour  duties?  You,  the  GI  stUl  over- 
seas, are  yet  soldiers  it  is  true,  but  your  word 
will  carry  much  weight  and  a  world  of  influ- 
ence. 


Farmers  Si'ppcirt  .^1    L?.'.Hrtnct   Proicct 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  17,  194S 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
so  that  my  colleagues  will  know  that  I 
have  lots  of  company  in  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  pow- 
er project,  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
how  the  farmers  feel  about  this  matter. 
Agriculture  is  basic  and  if  we  lo  not  have 
the  farmers  to  feed  us.  serious  conse- 
quences will  happen  to  people  engaged 
in  the  operation  of  railroads  and  utilities 
and  the  ports  of  New  York  and  other 
great  cities.  So  anything  you  do  to  help 
the  farmer  get  his  products  to  market  is 
a  constructive  step  toward  promoting  his 
prosperity  and  well-being.  The  farmers 
of  America  have  consistently  supported 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect. 

NATIONAL    GRANGE   ENDORSES    ST.    LAWHENCE 
PROJECT 

One  of  the  outstanding  groups  in  this 
cotmtry  representing  the  agriculture  in- 
terests is  the  National  Grange.  Its 
membership  is  composed  of  leaders  in 
the  agriculture  world  and  these  people 
have  made  a  careful  study  as  to  the 
needs,  the  feasibility,  and  the  results  that 
will  follow  the  completion  of  the  seaway 
and  power  project.  It  is.  therefore,  in- 
teresting to  note  their  action  taken  on 
November  23.  1945.  when  this  outstand- 
ing group  of  fanners  held  their  annual 
session  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.  Their  reso- 
lutions which  were  unanimously  adopted 
are  as  follows: 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BT  THE   NATION. *L   GR.\NCS 
AT    rrS    SEVENTY-NINTH    ANNUAL    SESSION     AT 
KANSAS  CTTY,  MO..  N0\XMBER  23.   194  5 
Whereas  the  National  Grange  has  for  many 
years   gone   on    record    as   favoring   the   de- 
velopment   of    the    St.    Lawrence    River    for 
navigation  and  power:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Grange  re- 
affirms its  support  of  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way and  power  project  and  urges  that  Con- 
gress appropriate  funds  to  complete  this 
project  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

ACTION  TAKEN  AT  THE  SEVENTY -BTVINTH  AND 
SEVENTT-EICHTH  ANNUAL  SESSIONS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  GRANGE 

At  its  seventy-eighth  annual  session,  at 
Wlnston-Salem,  N,  C.  November  23,  1944. 
the  National  Grange  reaffirmed  resrluf.f^n* 
adopted  at  Its  seventy-seTenth  ;  ..:  . 
slon  at  Grand  Rapids.  Mloh,.  Ni.\£».Ll.  ^a, 
1943.  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  National  Crnr-n  has  for 
yews  advocated  the  complf  :.  >r  the  St. 
Lawreuoa  Mawaj.  nMo-ly  00  pcrcc;,:  nf  which 
ta  already  eompltUd.  and  openiiig  '.iii'  w  <n- 
derful  artery  of  (sommerce  to  cu;i\  '.Ut  ;  :  t- 
ucts  oX  the  interior  of  our  n  .;.-,ry  i.  .  .o 
markets  of  the  world  at  redv.u;  :.-*.:m;  and 
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-W:>i'  •-,  the  completion  of  this  project 
wouiu  pi-nnit  the  development  of  vast  elec- 
trical energy,  now  going  to  waste  In  the  on- 
rxishing  waters  of  this  mighty  river,  resiilt- 
ing  m  cheaper  electric  power  to  all  our 
people,  and 

"Whereas  there  1b  legislation  now  pending 
in  Confess  to  brin;;  this  project  to  comple- 
tion as  soon  as  material  and  labor  are  avail- 
able: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Grange  re- 
affirms its  position  fax'orlng  completion  of 
this  project  for  navigation  and  power  pur- 
poses '' 

Action  taken  by  the  National  Grange 
at  Its  recent  seventy-ninth  annual  ses- 
sion at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  November  23, 
in  support  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project,  is  '  r  :  '  r."  with  the 
program  favored  by  ';•  G;  t-  ge  over  a 
period  of  many  years. 

The  Grange  supported  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Treaty  of  1932  and  the 
Federal -State  Accord  of  1933  on  the 
power  development  '^ubirrted  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  R  i  luons  and  the 
Senate,  1932-34.  When  the  United 
States  "H^i  C  Mada  sign-^d  'Iv  p^^nding 
agreenit :.  ,  ;  M.mch  19  li-.i  u.  com- 
plete tlie  development,  the  Giaiige  rec- 
ommended lerrislat'on  to  authorize  the 
project— H.  R.  4  '7  Sevonty-seventh 
Ci  ;.  :  I  >  ■  --,  •  \  ii-..;c  hea:  w  '•<  '■  •:f  the 
C_u„Ui.wii'  L-:\  iiivers  a:.u  iLuojrs  in 
1941.  Legislation  to  implement  the 
1941  agreomt-nt  and  the  1933  accord  was 
reintroduced  m  tlu-  Sovcnly-ri»;hth  Con- 
STk  ."  ■•  .' :  (!  .!  ;  s.  1385— and  in 
the  S»  viii.>-in';Li;  CuiJi:ress— H.  R.  671, 
Senate  Joint  P'^f^olutlon  104  and  com- 
panion bills. 

Mr.  Albert,  ti  Uw.-,n.  master  of  the  Na- 

tionp.l  Grange,  h.ns  been  nn  outstanding 

uo:"  !"'';■  of  the  rif'V'^lopn!-,'   of  water 

1     I   !  I        Mnou^hout    liu     Niilon    for 

T:  r  '    i'l   n,  power,  Hnd  other  beneficial 

^1 :     (  I  \-  >  i !  ■  ■.  .i. ;',  1  ■<■  :•.■(!   f  ;  >r  ^"      !    ■   v  '■'■:;ce 

project,  and  on  Nov^h  -  ■  <    :  *  \.  de- 

rl<<rf»(I  '!••.'     hn<i  It  !)■■.  •■  li  \      •   .    .    -    ..!• 
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mn  o:  -h-    tvp.  !;:■•/.    rori.mittee  of  the 
Nac;onai  Grangf,  1933-41,  said: 

•  Lawrence  development  authorized 
by  the  pending  bill  will  be  of  advantage  to 
producers  and  consumers  In  every  section 
of  our  country.  Any  project  that  helps  to 
create  low-cost  transportation  and  low-cost 
power  will  biing  benefits  that  are  general  In 
character  and  not  confined  to  any  one 
section. 

IM  CONCLUSIOK 

Many  Members  of  Congress  are*  fa- 
miliar with  the  records  of  some  of  the 
men  who  were  in  attendance  at  this  an- 
nual meeting:  Mr.  Albert  S.  Goss,  master 
of  the  National  Grange:  Mr.  Louis  J. 
Taber,  one  of  its  former  national  ofBcers; 
and  Mr.  Fred  J.  Freestone,  one  of  its 
leading  members,  and  they  are  all  recog- 
nized as  outstanding  men.  They  are 
unselfish  in  their  devotion  to  America 
and  to  the  support  of  those  matters 
which  will  make  our  country  happier  and 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  I  cite 
these  men  as  examples  of  the  type  of 
people  who  are  found  almost  everywhere 
in  this  country  and  who  are  supporting 
the  St.  Lawrence  project.  It  is  too  bad 
that  the  administration  does  not  give 
the  American  people  and  the  National 
Grange  a  Chrisimas  present  this  year  In 
the  shape  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

OF   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  H0tJ3E  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  17.  1945 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaku .  under 
ICRvti  to  exiend  my  rcmaik^s  in  the  Kkc- 
o«D,  1  wi4\  to  include  an  editorial  from 
tlv-  PhM.ificiiJhia  Kfcord  for  the  week  of 
D  2-8,  1945: 

OufmAt   Mamhall  Blows  Uf  Pvaki   Kamoii 
CiMKAR  I'l  or     FDR,  MaTVM  Omuy  BooIT 

OM.  0»U«4>  C.  M«r«iMUI.  th»n  Cl\lrf  of 
iMJU  HUU«  R  K>t«>')Uit  tri'ui  lu  Uw  cvUi«ti 
dayi  ))r»c«UUtK  \\\9  UUMtcr  oi  iVArl  li»tt>Ql. 
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'      » 'lid,"  and  that  an 


r.  O.  (.  HAD  MEMO 

Roosevelt  had  that  memo  dtiring  the  war 
years  wfcen  those  who  hated  him  so  viciously 
charged  that  he  had  neglected  the  defenses 
ol  Pead  Hai-t>or  to  invite  a  Jap  attack  and 
thus  plunge  this  country  into  war. 

Yes,  J".  D.  R.  had  that  note.  He  could 
have  mkde  it  public  and  silenced  the  tongues 
of  all  tls  enemies. 

GOP  Candidate  Dewey  was  reported  to  have 
Information  which  "would  destroy  Roosevelt  s 
chancea  in  the  1944  election." 

Dewt^  Icnew  that  we  had  cracked  the  Japa- 
nese codle  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  that  Roose- 
velt wap  aware  the  Japs  probably  would  at- 
tack Bopewhere. 

Dewepr  did  not  divulge  his  knowledge — a 
gesture  of  patriotism  according  to  the  con- 
servative preaa.  Actually.  Dewey  had  no 
choice.  To  reveal  his  information  would 
have  bten  impatrlotic  and  meant  political 
suicide. 

President  Roosevelt  showed  his  towering 
staturefby  reftising  to  defend  himself  against 
calumi^. 

He  c^uld  have  disclosed  the  Marshall  note. 
But  It  might  have  impaired  public  confi- 
dence In  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  it  would 
have  li  jured  an  able  officer.  Roosevelt,  de 
voted  jfo  winning  the  war,  refused  to  do 
that. 

The  *nore  the  Roosevelt  haters.  In  and  out 
of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Investigating  Commit- 
tee, ti-]  to  smear  Roosevelt,  the  more  they 
reveal   sim  as  a  man  for  the  ages. 


Preti($ntial  Yacht  Club  Takes  a  Look  at 
St.  Lawrence  Project 


r PENSION  OP  REMARKS 
WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

,  or  MINNMBOTA 

IN  TWt  HOUai  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
lHotidav.  December  17,  1945 

Mr.   PITTENGER.     Mr.  Speaker,   for 
Kfit  of  those  readers  of  tbe  Con- 
lAL  Ricono  who  have  not  followed 
04  piuKnvsa,  let  me  say  that  I 
lauKuruted  the  practice  of  making 
ily  n-Dort  to  the  people  on  th<> 
If  the  Union.    ThU  report  la  wholly 
th  the  pruffreea  btlng  madr 
..  u-ULtlon-o(  the  8t.  Lawrenc" 
)    tnct  power  project.    My  report 
I         U)eae\-         tooMalveMon< 
■■-   i  .:\n  dlflc«  .       '1-  nropoaiuun 
Willi  )t\  ouUraRura  In  i  i  and  alao 
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tion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project  and  was  introduced  by 
Senator  Barklky  of  the  great  State  of 
Kentucky  and  others.  I  quote  correctly 
from  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  page  A5258.  where  this  language 
is  used: 

This  legislation  has  strong  bipartisan 
sponsorship.  In  the  Senate,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  104  was  Introduced  on  October 
2,  as  a  Joint  resolution,  by  Senator  Barklet. 
Democrat,  Kentucky,  for  himself  ahd  Sena- 
tors W.'VGNER.  Democrat,  New  York:  Hn.L. 
Democrat,  Alabama:  Taylor,  Democrat, 
Idaho;  Aiken,  Republican,  Vermont;  Fer- 
guson. Republican,  Michigan;  Lancer,  Re- 
publican, North  Dakota:  Vandenbekg,  Re- 
publican. Michigan:  Shipstead,  Republican, 
Minnesota:  and  La  Follette.  Progressive. 
Wisconsin. 

Thir  resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 104,  was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  where  it  now  reposes, 
and.  as  I  have  said.  76  days  have  now 
elapsed. 

October  3, 1945,  President  Truman  sent 
a  message  to  Congress  calling  for  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  project. 

October  4.  1945.  I  called  for  immediate 
action  on  the  Barkley  resolution.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  104  See  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  page  A4170. 

On  November  12.  1945.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  delay,  and  no  action  on  the  Bark- 
ley  resolution.  Sec  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, page  10601;  also  Appendix,  page 
A4835. 

On  November  19,  1945.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  delay.  See  Congressional  Rec- 
ord,  page   10811;   also  Appendix,   page 

A4988. 

On  November  20. 1945,  this  matter  was 
dlscu.«;sed  In  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Appendix  of  the  CoNCREasiONAL 
Record,  page  A5230. 

On  November  26.  1945.  I  called  atten- 
tion to  continued  delay.  Bcc  Conoris- 
sioNAL  Record  for  November  28.  page 
10085:  alao  Appendix  of  the  CoNORti- 
inNAL  Record,  page  A5109. 

On  December  8.  1945.  I  ageln  called 
attention  to  the  unexplained  delays. 
Beo  Appendix  of  the  CONORicauoNAL  Ric- 
ors.  page  ASaSO:  also  Appvndix.  page 
A624e. 

On  December  10.  1948.  1  again  called 
attention  to  the  unexplained  delays. 
See  Api)pndix  of  the  ConoREaeioHAL  Rec- 
ord, page  A8a77;   also  Appendix,  page 

A53B5, 

neiieiNTiAL  yacht  rt.t'i 

Now.  Mr.  Bptaker.  It  hit  bnn  lus- 
gastod  aa  a  Chilatmas  present  for  the 
American  people,  iomrthlnK  new  be  tried 
li  ^  im  to  break  t!  '  '  ^  which  haa 
ot   .     iiontheSt.  1  I'lver.    We 

mivy  have  to  call  on  the  old  lumberjacks 
of  the  nort hwest  for  help,  but  before  that 
we  want  lo  Hive  naluro  a  chanoe.  So,  In 
anticipation  of  the  piomhe  of  the  future 
we  ai*e  going  to  !iuuue»t  the  oiianlSMllon 
of  a  new  and  powerful  uroup  or  socitiy 
for  the  promotion  of  the  Bt.  Li 
project.  Let  us  call  It  the  Preaiu.:.  .^ 
Yacht  Club. 

TMOMAl    1.    DSWKY 

No  better  Christmas  present  can  be 
conci'ivrd  than  this  plan  to  present  to 
the  American  people  tome  navigators, 
tiled  and  tmtvlcd  who  i\re  iniwtgled  in 


water  transportation.     We  are  going  to 
aim  high. 

One  aspirant  for  membership  In  the 
Presidential  Yacht  Club  is  the  Honorable 
Thomas  E.  Dewey.  He  thinks  he  knows 
a  lot  about  navigation.  He  has  a  fine 
background  and  most  of  you  will  recall 
that  it  W£is  Tom  Dewey  who  sent  a  few 
racketeers  to  the  penitentiarj'.  and  the 
people  were  so  delighted  in  discovering 
him  that  they  made  him  Governor  of 
New  York.  They  called  him  "Silent 
Tom." 

Governor  Dewey  has  long  been  In- 
terested in  navigation  as  well  as  power. 
On  many  occasions  he  has  been  out- 
spoken in  his  endorsement  of  this  proj- 
ect. Witness  his  message  to  the  New 
York  State  IjCgislature  on  January  3, 
1945.  wherein  he  said  in  part,  as  follows: 
For  years  I  have  advocated  the  completion 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect. During  the  past  decade  the  means  have 
been  found  and  billions  in  Federal  funds 
have  beer  appropriated  to  develop  great 
rivers  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  for 
power,  navigation,  flood  conUol,  irrigation, 
and  like  purposes.  Tlie  Incomparable  re- 
sources of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  should  no 
longer  be  wasted.  If  the  Federal  administra- 
tion is  unable  or  unwilling  to  proceed,  then 
the  State  of  New  York  Uaelf  should  under- 
take to  complete  the  project  on  a  aelf- 
liQuldatlng  basis.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

So  you  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Governor 
Dewey  thoroughly  beheves  that  yachts, 
as  well  aa  other  boats,  should  travel  the 
Inland  seas  of  this  Republic  unhindered 
by  channel  depths  and  other  obstacles. 

OOV.    HAROLD    X.    BTABaSN 

Another  man  who  has  aspirations  for 
the  Presidential  Yacht  Club  is  that 
modest  former  Governor  of  Minnesota, 
Harold  E.  Stassen— late  a  captain  in 
the  United  States  Navy.  Stassen  Is  on 
the  natural  In  claiming  to  know  some- 
thing about  navigation,  because  he  has 
sailed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  In  the  uniform  of  his  country. 
He  takes  to  water  like  a  duck. 

Some  people  cull  him  "loquacious  Har- 
old." because  he  does  and  can  talk  on 
any  subject— the  atomic  lx)mb,  peace, 
labor  disputes,  and  the  UNO. 

In  1841,  whon  hearings  were  In  prog- 
resi  on  the  development  of  the  Great 
Lakee-8t.  Lawrence  Basin,  Governor 
Btasaen  teslinrd  before  the  Rivers  and 
jlnrh- -  p:  •""•"'r-'  of  the  Houee  of  Rep- 
ress ii  toKtimony  appeam  In 
printed  hearings  for  June  17  to  July  9. 
rt-  n  page  giB.  and  I  quote  from  the 
I  irp  hearings  verbatim  the  fol- 
lowing forthright  statemant: 

■TATIMINT  or  HOM.   NASOID  t.   STA»S«H,  eOV- 
KSMOa  or  THI  STATI  OT  MtNNBSOTA 

Mr.  PrrriNoaa  (acting  chairman).  I  now 
take  pleasure  lit  prvstnting  Oovcrnor  •laaeen, 
oflltaMeoia. 

OoTtrnor  Btamvn.  OingreMmsn  Prrwi- 
am.  Chairman  MAitartatD.  and  gentlemen,  I 
am  appearing  before  this  committee  this 
afternoon  on  behalf  of  the  people  ot  Min- 
nesota to  support  ths  propoaed  it.  Lawifnce 
■eswsy  and  tht  project  as  it  Is  now  befu|;e 
this  oommltt«H». 

I  Dupport  It  not  only  from  tiM  etandpcint 
of  the  local  hlstorloal  bacltgTOtmd  of  mtp- 
pori  tor  tht  project  from  t   ■     <    i  < 
fitste,  lotnf  back  for  many  >tMii.,  u  ..  ».... 


In  a  very  deep  sense  at  this  time  In  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  propect  as  the  type  of 
development  of  our  resovirces  that  will  add  to 
our  strenth  from  both  an  economic  and  a 
military  or  deftiise  standpoint.  We  feel  de- 
velcpment  of  resources  of  this  nature,  add- 
ing a  very  excellent  means  of  transportation 
and  at  the  same  time  developing  very  con- 
siderable amounts  of  electrical  power,  is  the 
type  of  a  thing  that  is  basically  sound.  We 
feel  that  this  great  country  of  ours  can  better 
afiord  to  have  a  surplus  of  methods  of  trans- 
portation and  a  surplus  of  power,  than  It  can 
afford  to  be  caught  short  in  either  respect; 
Whether  It  be  a  matter  of  defense  needs  in 
these  future  years,  or  the  future  development 
of  this  Nation  and  this  continent  in  an 
economical  sense  and  In  its  relationship  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  foregoing  comment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
requires  no  elaboration.  It  is  a  plain 
recital  of  fact  and  entitled  the  Governor 
to  a  -./hole  fleet  of  oceangoing  steam- 
boats. 

THE    HONORABUS    FIOHELLO    H.    LACTUAKDIA 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  candidates  for  the 
Presidential  Yacht  Club  are  not  limited 
to  men  who  have  been  are  now  are  pov- 
ernors  of  great  States.  Friends  of  I'.t' 
former  colorful  mayor  of  N    ■  York  City, 
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the  Honorable  Piorello   H 
sometimes  speak  of  him  as  I': 
timber.     While  It  is  thougl-.' 
like  to  operate  a  Presidentia, 
will  have  to  have  some  tru  • 
experience  Is  that  of  an  avlat   : 
War  I.    Presently  he  may   : 
efforts  for  undying  fani<    '< 
nouncement  has  Just  beet 
will  write  for  PM,  a  New  V  :  k 
azine.  which  publishes  its  F  , 
tion  In   two  sections.    The   . 
write  without  strings  and  \< 
This  sort  of  "four  !    .  i  - 
down  his  alley,  as  many  id  ;  ^  ! 
leagues  In  the  House  of  l;  ;    < 
can  testify. 

However,  he  joined  the  P- 
Yacht  Club  In  1941.  and  h 
verbatim    quotation    froi 
hearings    of    v-f-    h-c- 
Committee  of  ;      n  '     ' 

8,  1941: 

aTATKMKNT  OT  HON.  nORILLO  »    < 

MAYOR  or  THa  CTTT  or  X   ^ 

Mayor  LAOuAaou.  Mr.  Chain 
on  behaU  of  and  in  aupport  <>; 
I  want  to  make  It  clnar  iiiat 
divided  nn  thia  aubjeot,  tr 
reaiMnalbility  tor  appearii 
avtpport  of  the  at.  Lawrei. 
ment.    My  own  buslna**  n. 
known  as  the  ma yur  a  I 
mittee  of  the  city  of  N.  <   \ 
in  uppoattlon  tu  thi»   \i     >  i     <      ^    ■<,,• 

rvoord  to  show  that. 

Tbe  subject  la  not  new,    Many  of  w*  i  iv. 
been  Kiving  a  great  deal  ut  thousht  and  study 
to  it  lur  many  yeara,  and,  liKr  fv,.  -     Mrr 
great  pritject,  It  meetii  with  (>|  .    > 
tb<  ubuui  11  aua  luuaa 

Wl)'    ■       -  ■•■■  It. 

My  city  haa  tht  greatent  port-*- 

The  Cmaikman.  Mr.  May<-    «*  ■•"M  vru  allow 
me  to  dimurb  you  for  a  n       >  I  vinder^ 

atand  thrre  U  atxiut  to  l>i  >  :  ^   •< 

on  the  May  bill.    1  am  a^  i     M>       •  >• 

will  w.utt  to  be  on  the  Itoir, 

Mayor  LaOuarou.  That  Is  all  right,  1  u  <  u 
to  answer  roll  rails  myaelt. 

(The  oommlttee    hereupon  tack  a  reeeat 
for  the  purpoae  of  .tnawertng  n  mil  mil  ) 

I   ■  n--r\'.\ti   Are  you  ready  <■    ,■•  •   <"'• 
M.,  :u-;.-:  . 


li    u 


mv  my  is 


in» 

1(1 


I  <( 


I, 


(■!     .:-ir 
fj-f  :»!!>■.: 

I    ;■,..-;.  t    .      :■• 
ln>'   ;     V    i!.,,in',  "i 
f,  ■,•    ;  •■•■  !■.-,•■    X 

at  .■  ■ .      ^'    '  fi    !.;«'. 

Rr*    V.'K    I   .'v    -A  I 

tantic   -<  ' ;>'■ 

Of  ■*-■'    <•■    ■  "■  i"' 

th.i»  "<   :  ■  N"    ■*■   Y 


aim'!;n[\'x  to  Tiii:  c()Nr,i;r.b^iu.\AL  RECORD 


•    (Ml t  !(•".';  'ti        !■     !■     -i 
V,  '■.    ;   '.v.  i,:.'   !■    •   I  I-  .  ■   ■ 

'    I    '<    (1    Mt -l.    .     ■    t    , 

,v   '.Jv,.,   r.-l;i  -u  -,i  n   In   tho 
,     •>»•    I, .!     U!<      H-:    I     ^..'.i;     ■><•  ■ 

;  ,.-  MI-   !)H  •   :    '    1  .■ '  •■  1 '. 

'  t:i  :i:    t;;.,t    po.  i.:-   !'■   V''  : 

■    I'  r  i      •    -n  'A  i"       :i  .'V       i        :  ,  - 

I  :•!■     '  !\^l'  At     .  ■!.   ■     ,  .iMr 

,71-   I  :.t\    !Hir '        :i    I  ;;c    A'.  - 

^■;r..-f   1  !■  :,t    ■  :;i!'-  ■  ■'\:'~r 

;.,  ,1  .    .  '    <*   *, ■  1  antic— 


ton 

•T>'^  rr  >    ;  »i    .N    Norlolk. 

\:      -     V  fTTjiRnix,    Norfolk.    Tlicr*  Vtt  a 

wfiLii   all   the  eonon  came  up  north. 

.V        n   the  lart  SO  J9mn  1  wouW  aay  your 

gre&t  Gull  ports  ha^e  de\»»l  iwd    and  we  are 

still  In  buslne?'s  as  a  port  i;    N' ••'  Y  :'k  City. 

The  Ch\;kv.\^:  a.. a  ,  \i  h.r.t  continued 
to  exuanri  ..;  a  ,  r    \ 

Ukp  G'.A-frnoi-  St  a.'.-«'n .  M.ayor  La- 
Guaruia  ha^  a  iu  .ni  ol  lalkirm  so  that 
ius  iai;.,ua->r'  c:-, n  be  ea.'=.!ly  undtTstood, 
,tud  vou  V.  iii  hav*  no  doubr  -Jier  read- 
ir.E  rh-:'  loieroint!  cxtfipr  ol  h!,>  U:-/-imony 
ti^ui  he  1:5  whoirtit  ir-ediy  m  l  i;r,r  rf  ib" 
oi..  I.a'A;f!;cf  ;,€a.v.'ay  and  power  pi',''.' 

s"r  :';ii' Til.  •.-s    f:i?'',  fttt    phan'k    ni-scrrijiONj   OF 
i.^r-a.a  ,'.'L.--;k>iDAri'^ 

Frcra  now  on.  Mr,  S;:.t-ak'r,  rry  style  is 
crH;;;pfd  an(:  my  ,"'.n/;;:ig"  contar;ir.aLed 
•IT  -vnr>'.  Maiual.  If  I  •  xp:\  -■  my- 
fi.i'.y,  I  inutv  tinn  rr.y,-M!  cui  of 
or^iv  r  I  do  nf-r  v  ,ini  'hat  lo  ;.a::;;t'ii  at 
Chi-x.-im-A:^  ur.iv. 

I  1  -ui  autviun-  ': ;  !ht-  unje  to  section 
370  and  lecu'i;^.  371  i  J  off  erson's  Manual, 
\^;n;'.  c"n.-.t!iuio  -  i.'U'  ■'t^^n  command- 
:t  !'.;,.  '  Oi  U'.e  Mu..i>f  tl  R- pre.-eiitatives. 
They  read : 

Sec  370.  Ii;  I'ur..ument.  to  speiii  irrever- 
ently or  seditious]  y  against  the  Kiog,  is 
.<:w:.--     rcle;    ,Smy.h"s  Comw  ,  L    2.  ch.  3;  3 


hf  JcU   :.son 


bu-.p  r.    r.otice 
;r.f  ciubjcct  In 


It  18  a  breach  .  :  r  ;  r  11 
what  has  been  e...u  ,  ;.  :;:, 
the  other  House,  o:-  the  particular  votes  or 
majorities  on  It  thi^rr;  bpcause  the  opinion 
of  each  House  shouki  Sf  rft  to  Its  own  tn- 
d^pf r.cUM  v;  n<  t  '■■  '^t  I'llUfncefl  bv  the  pro- 
cp<:vl-.,t's  wf  -'cf"  -i'.;\'  r;  i.i.ci  tn.e  qii;ting  them 
m^ht  better  rrflfi  "i  ,,s  leading  to  a  mlruu- 
deiTTaiiding  bttwet. :  Une  two  Houses  (8  Grey. 

I   li:<:\:.;i'    i.i'i   attention   to  others 
who  a;e   iTpurird   as  a^p:ranL^  for  the 

1 1    I   were  not 


PreMafUtiai   Yac:!:    CIum 


^    bv    ..U  fff'r<<  n  -    Mani.-i!,    mv    dis- 

in.u..:  b"  M.'.i'eiv  d'lTorcxit. 


HON    a;;' 


M  .    .-^ 


\  ^N-DtN^BEJlG 


A  man  u  ',0  ;>  re^oiinized  a>  one  of  the 
Ifadrnc:  pos.^ib  iUit  k  for  the  Pre.^^idential 
Yich'  Club  !>  rii"  F'(^norab;e  Arthvk  H. 
Vi:  DKNBERG.  ct  Gri;:d  R;^pids.  M;c':  It 
..-  i\port»d  rhpt  h  •■  i^  an  ardrnt  cham- 
pion of  the  St  I:^vrfnct'  seaway  and 
power  proj-cT-  L.k  G..vcrT:,x-  Sti..:.ii.. 
he  has  trik.:n  a  leat.b.ii;  vole  m  I'rn-  dXi^A^ 
ol  th;-  Nation.  L\ko  Gjvtinor  S.a.-^sen. 
he  ).  or.''  v>b,o  >hai'e5  111  the  parenlhO'  J 
;f  rbe  U'i;''vi  Nations  Oreanizaiion  r.t 
San  F-„'nr.sro,  Calif.,  where  the  ide^  wa-; 
clcV.l:.p;d  th.at  we  -hou'td  havp  an  int  t- 
naiiona!  cni.^nizat  en  to  look  af«^pr  t!  e 


•■•fTiihs  of 
;hc  toir.j. 


m 


vomb  to 


r  ;n  ;     > '10  drsrrvcs  honorable 

;\  ;,;    ■  ■  field  of  those  who  could 

<  ,        '     ,1  V  <    uientJrtl  Yacht  with  credit 

.\:\[  ^!,.!,;v  'ion  Is  t*  ■  I!  norabJ?  Robikt 

['viT.uf  Cuu-in-^  ;M  i^'r,...   He  Is a  man  of 

a5s  ene:   •■        ;d  Integrity  and  comes 

to  the  deck  of  lii  •   bip  with  the  rnf.morle.s 

.^f  o!,.>  of  our  r-      •  .>mcrtcans.  William 

H    '    :  ;    1   r       M     Turr  will  probably 

n  ivo  study  In  ccnncctlon 

w.:..  ;  r   •'    m';  of  rnmtnerw,  if  he  Is 

to   bee  :v.     :\    M>.  ■  1     f    on   nivifration 

mattt■r•^      T'o"   r -■!■■:'■:   d-ranment  In 

the  C-n.-r-  V-  .:■:;:   l..br:;:-:,    ■<  !!s  me  that 

since  lii'l  he  has  uttered  no  lanpuage 
which  could  be  construed  one  way  or 
the  other  in  connection  with  any  discus- 
sion of  tb    ^-^  I     v  rnce  proieci;. 

A'O  :ber  C:;:,'  ;r;a;\  ..i:.d  fomier  Gov- 
^■:■^LOv  of  thp  ,,^'r.  _;•  s^-i-f  of  Ohio  is  the 
H-  .y~r:ibb'  -b-bn  vv  B-cfv-^r.  It  is  report- 
ed 'ba:  .:':  -'.  ,b  cn:>v-  ^c  tne  Senate  of  the 
United  States  next  year  and  taereafter 
tuk  ■  a  po.stgraduate  course  in  the  arts 
01  .na\  !.;aiion.  He  will  need  it,  because 
:  p  C  :;k  ••:■.-•  si  on  al  Library  Refeience  Bu- 
ffrau  ji  i.s  lum  as  having  maintained  offi- 
cial silence  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  speech.  How  ever,  this 
f,.r-r,-,o,  mndidate  for  Vice  President  of 
tiie  L  n;t  d  States  does  have  unbounding 
posMbilities. 

IN   CONCLUSION 

We  just  note  these  matters  for  consid- 
eration, Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  old  year 
draws  to  a  close.  President  Trtiman  does 
have  a  fine  White  Hotise  Presidential 
yacht.  He  cannot  blame  these  other  boys 
for  looking  with  eager  eyes  \ipon  that 
new  acquisition. 

It  is  too  bad  that  somebody  does  not 
help  the  President  get  thing:-,  moving, 
P:  o-r  e  s  just  before  this  Christmas  is  on 
a  a'  ad  level.  Sometxidy  in  higli,  Govem- 
na  n;  circles  needs  a  Presidential  hair 
cut.  You  know  the  story  about  Sam- 
son, his  hair  was  long  and  his  hair  was 
strong.  So  was  he.  Then  they  irot  one  of 
the  girls  to  take  a  pair  of  sheais  and  cut 
his  hair.  He  lost  his  strength  until  his 
hair  grew  long  again.  It  just  occtirs  to 
me  that  if  a  haircut  would  do  any  good 
in  the  way  of  breaking  the  present  strong 
deadlock  which  is  preventing  action  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect, then  the  President  ought  to  get  the 
barber  shop  in  operation  at  once. 
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HON.  HENRY  D.  URCACE. 

IN    THE  HOUbE  Or    RETRESENTATTVES 
M'/ncav   D- r,  rnh,.r  n,  1545 

M:  L ARCADE  M:  Speaker,  under 
le:i\e  to  extend  ir.y  ! t.T.arics.  I  w:.:ih  to  in- 
clude   herein    excerpt    from    the    article 

Merry  Go-Rotb.id,  wh;ch  app-'-arbd  in  the 


Washlninon  Poiit,  of  dat«  December  16, 
1945.  as  follows: 


Viet  A 
Ptrtonnel 

irytnt 
aCuliMt 
decor*  til 

A: 

Commit 
th«r«  w 


Loutt  I,  Den  Of  Id.  Chlrt  of  Naval 

had  «  toufh  ttire  ttat  olfetr  day 

d^fand  braaa-hat  diaertntoation 

aval  Baaarn  ottcwra  In  awmrdlng 

for  bravery. 

bafort  tha  Houar  Naval  Affairs 
.  tht  admlrnl  admitted  thai,  «hUa 
about  aTS.ooQ  Naval  IlM«n«  nt. 
f\c«ra  to  is.OOO  AuuapoIU  maa — or  a  HUio  oC 
1 1  to  l-«ti>«  toiai  of  awards  waa  Mjaa  to 
Raaarvlata  aiid  ia,798  to  Rrgulnra — or  a  ratio 
atifhtly  dwr  a  to  l. 

j        ANNapoua  ctiQca 

Of  oottrw.  AoBapolla  mta  domiaat*  tbt 
board  wnch  handa  out  tbe  awards.  Rora  was 
their  ratio  of  handing  out  the  NaYy'ii  chM 
decora  tlobs: 

Medal  bf  Honor.  Reserrlsts  10,  Regulars  8: 
Navy  CT^as.  Psssnrfu  1  oai.  Regulan  l.Oia: 
SUver  smr.  lUaarvUU  1.877.  Re«rular»  1.789: 
Distinguished  Flying  Croas.  RcaervlsU  4JM5. 
Regulars  1.183;  Brouze  Star.  Resertlstj  4.1t0. 
Regulars  S,314;  Legion  of  Merit.  Reservists 
367.  Regulars  1.273;  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Uedal.  Beservlsts  1.561.  Regulars  601:  Cotn- 
mendatian  Ribbon,  Reservists  4.721.  Regulars 
3.342. 

RepresentatlTe  W.  SmtuNc  Cole,  of  Bath. 
N.  Y..  grtw  inquisitive  about  the  heavy  favor- 
itism foe  Annapolis  grads. 

HOU>   mcXTEB   posmoNs 

"I  recdgnize  that  you  cannot  give  out  rib- 
bons on  the  basis  of  pen»ntage  ratios."  de- 
clared Ctku.  "but  when  you  have  a  mliitary 
establlsl)ment  of  eight  Regulars  as  again&t 
92  Reservists,  and  yet  your  recognition  of 
the  worn  they  have  done  is  approximately  2 
to  1  In  ^vor  of  the  Reservists,  thouph  their 
over-all  f epresentation  is  about  11  to  1 ,  then 
there  should  be  an  explanation. •' 

"The  Only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  tliere  are 
a  great  tnany  more  Regulars  In  resinnsible 
positloni  than  Reservists,"  replied  ..Admiral 
Denleld.  "The  higher  awards  would  natu- 
rally go  ^o  the  Regulars  for  that  reason.  In 
other  w^rds.  If  a  destroyer  does  outstanding 
work  in  battle  the  captain  will  probably  t>e 
swarded  the  Navy  Cross.  He  will  award 
lesser  decorations  to  members  of  his  per- 
sonnel." 

"Is  thpt  the  only  explanation  you  have?** 
deman.dad  Cole. 

"That  is  the  only  one  I  know  of,"  responded 
Oenfeld. 

Note.— Admiral  Denfeld  was  not  responsi- 
ble for  t^ie  above  situation,  which  is  a  hang- 
over from  the  days  when  Admiral  King's 
friends  -were  running  the  Navy.  Admiral 
Denfeld^  new  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Person- 
nel, is  brint^ing  In  a  new  group  of  oflbcers  to 
work  with  him. 

VESSELS  KEPT  mi.E 

Although  the  shipping  bottleneck  h:\s  been 
broken  i^  the  Atlantic,  much  still  remains  to 

be  done  before  the  GIs  of  tJae  Pacific  begin 
to  returti  nt  a  resonably  rapid  pace.  One 
big  reasc)n  for  delay  is  the  incredible  bun- 
gling of  'brass  bats"  who  keep  vessels  Idle  for 
months.! 
The  cise  of  the  Liberty  ship  Jo?in  Martin 

Miller  la  a  good  example.  It  left  Baltimore 
ApxU  14,  1945.  carrying  7.111  tona  ol  bombs, 
proceeded  to  Lynhaven  Roads,  England,  from 
whence^lt  left  April  28.  without  unloading, 
for  the'  Mediterranean. 

Howe\ter.  the  end  of  the  German  war.  May 
8,  causad  a  change  in  plans.  Tne  John 
iiartxn  jXiZ'er  anchored  in  the  Aaores,  then 
went  back  to  Charleston.  S.  C,  arriving  May 
20.  Thfen  she  set  sail  for  the  Pacific,  ar- 
riving in  Eniwetok  July  11.  However,  there 
was  still  no  resUng  place  for  her  bombs. 
So.  oil  July  13,  she  pushed  on  to  Salpar. 
Then  foe  the  next  2  ir.onths  the  John  Martin 
Miller  pandered  back  and  forth  between 
Salpan  and  Tinlan. 


.Vi\'L.\DL\ 


( i 


iiiL  LU^UuL;:^iiUN  AI.    1.1. LOi, 


AMm 


On  Sspttmbsr  •,  order*  earns  V)  %aks  tbs 
T.Ul  tons  of  boaaba  to  Okinawa.  TUm  ahip 
armad  •aManfear  it  aod  ttwyafca  aat, 

thTCM|to   Utfaa  tyrtboons,  awaMns  ofdaia. 
One  day  MMtNt  ^  mvn>l  who  said 

ha  was  amyrtasa   i..  ^«(    the  John  Martin 
■tlU  in  port  Inasmuch  as  orders  had 
(or  her  to  l*ave  A  days  befoi-e. 

xxiYAoi  coara  isoo.ooo 
The  captalu  then  dlsoovsrtd  bsloWdly  that 
orders  had  arrived  to  proossd  to  BatangM 
in  the  PhUlpplnas.  At  last  repor;  the  ^oAm 
ATarttn  MUler  was  still  at  Batancas.  aTtar 
iuoro  than  7  months  of  Uylng  to  unload  bar 
tisalaaa  bomba.  Tbs  tntlra  voyage  cost  aora 
than  ifiOO.OOO. 

Unfortunately  the  Mmrtin  Is  net  the  only 
ahlp  ineOcieQtly  handled.  The  steamship 
Vladex.  a- Liberty  ship,  moved  out  to  the 
Padftc  last  April  a  with  a  cargt  of  bombs 
and  propaicanda  laafleta.  The  la^flata  wars 
printed  in  German  though  the  ship  was  sail- 
ing for  Japan.  The  Liberty  slip  Henrg 
Au»tin  lay  In  the  Bay  of  Batan,>{as  for  48 
days  before  It  was  tmloaded.  Pluilly  It  was 
converted  for  carrying  troops,  tlien  waited 
five  more  days  to  sail.  The  Eliak't  Uitchell. 
a  Liberty  ship,  reached  Baiangas  ou  August 
6  and  was  eUll  in  the  bay  November  31, 
awaiting  orders.   108  days  later. 

The  Juan  Pablo  Duarte  arrived  In  Batangaa 
oo  September  15.  snd  was  still  there  67  days 
later.  The  John  B  Kendrick  was  in  Ba  tan- 
gas  Bay  for  100  days  after  it  arrived  on  August 
17.  The  George  U.  Williams  was  iu  the  same 
bay  for  more  than  102  days. 


Statemeot  by   .M'-Mrouar. 

Snppori  o!  Sf  n   '     !> 


Ostrander  in 
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HON.ALLLiSJ.ELLENDER 

OF   LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  DNTTID  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29  K  1945 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  several  important  veterans'  organ- 
izations have  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee  In 
active  support  of  the  housiiig  bill  of 
which  I  am  one  of  the  sponsors,  along 
with  the  distinguished  senio*  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner!  and  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  Irom  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Taft]. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  made  a  Ni.tion-wide 
rtdio  address  .«;tating  why  I  believe  that 
this  bill  will  be  of  tremendous  help  to 

veterans  and  their  families  In  securing 
decent  housing  at  costs  within  their 
means. 

I  am  happy  to  note  thai  thf  veterans' 
organizations  to  which  I  hav2  referred 
are  so  fully  in  agreement  with  my  views. 

I  first  ask  unanimous  con5e]it  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  tht  Record  a 
statement  by  Montgomery  Ostrander. 
Wa.shington  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans'  Committee. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  Public 
Printer  an  estimate  of  the  cosb  of  print- 
ing the  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Veterans'  Committee.  The 
estimated  cost  is  $121.40. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prinled  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  Chairman  v-^  r m^bsrs  of  tha 
mlttee,  my  nin  ■         m       nvmery  Oa< 
Aa  Iha  Waahin«U'/ 
HmsHaan  Vatarans'  v.  '>..' 
lag  ttUa  BtaMMBt  en  toabatt  of  «Im  ohatr- 
iMB  Of  tm  natloMa  planalac  aoaualttaa. 

Chsrlee  O   Bolt*. 

At  prssant  I  am  on  tarmtnal  isavs  from 
tha  Unitad  State*  Marine  Corps,  haviuf  iaal 
araak  oomplatad  3  years  of  servwa.  about  half 
of  which  was  tpni'  overseas  fr\oe  to  ths 
time  I  entered  \:    ine  Cv-      '  v       ■  u- 

Cacsd    tn   indu^  <  istioti*    ^      »  itf 

basn  tor  ssvsral  ysars  parsoansi  n  oC 

a  atahtifactttrlng  plaat  looatad  lu  ix..,.-.^%, 
Md. 

AltlMfOgh  the  American  Vatsrsuas*  Oommlt- 
before  thta  oowmltte*  last 
m  support  of  ths  ^al  •mpiofaaaaa 
n  may  bs  approprUts  tor  OM  to  aay 
at  this  Um«  a  few  vorte  about  the  ociani- 
ntion  which  I  am  rapreasotlng.  The  Ameri- 
can Veterans'  Comaittaaa  Is  an  organtaation 
of  World  War  11.  Honorably  discharged  vet- 
erans and  members  of  all  branches  of  the 
amsd  forces  of  the  United  Btataa.  tnciuding 
■asaabaiB  of  the  Merchant  Marin*  who  ssrved 
during  the  wax.  are  eligible  for  membership 
without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color.  We 
have  chapters  throughout  the  United  States 
as  well  as  overseas  chapters  In  such  locations 
as  Manila.  Paris.  Honolulu.  Tinian  Island, 
and  others.  The  overseas  chapters  are  com- 
posed of  members  still  in  active  service.  In 
fact,  a  substantial  proportion  of  our  cur- 
rent membership  is  stiU  in  service. 

Rather  than  seeltli^  to  set  the  veterans  off 
as  a  class,  the  American  Veterans'  Committee 
has  set  its  course  toward  the  welfare  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  This  has  seemed  to  us 
the  soundest  policy,  since  the  real  interests 
of  the  veteran  are  Identical  with  the  real 
intereeta  of  any  other  American  citizen — or 
any  group  of  them.  The  protection  and  fur- 
therance of  these  interests  require  full  and 
Tlgorous  cooperative  action  by  private  enter- 
prise and  by  Government  to  assure  that  every 
American,  veteran  and  nonveteran  alike, 
shall  have — as  the  minimum  consistent  ^-ith 
our  American  standard  of  living — the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain : 

1.  A  good  education,  which,  ttiatted  solely 
by  his  own  abilities,  will  enable  htm  to  make 
his  full  contribution  to  the  democratic  so- 
ciety in  which  he  lives: 

2  Steady  employment  with  adequate 
vrages  at  a  job  which  utUlzes  his  training  or 
his  skills: 

3.  A  decent  home  and  a  suitable  environ- 
ment In  which  to  live  and  raise  his  family: 

4.  Security  from  want  when,  because  of 
disability,  lU  health,  age,  or  other  condition, 
he  is  no  longer  able  to  work;  and 

5.  Freedom  from  the  threat  of  another  war 
through  the  active  participation  of  the 
United  States  In  the  United  Nations 
OrpanlzBVion. 

The  American  Veterans*  Committee  be- 
lieves that  these  real  interests  of  the  veteran 
will  be  most  affected — to  either  his  ultimate 
benefit  or  disadvantage — by  what  we,  as  a 
nation,  are  vrtlling  to  do  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  most  Important  goal.  That  goal 
Is  the  stabilization  of  our  national  economy 
at  levels  of  production  and  employment 
which  will  utilize,  as  fully  in  peace  as  in 
war,  the  productive  capacity  and  manjxjwer 
resources  which  are  ours — and  which,  to- 
gether, far  surpass  those  of  any  nation  on 
the  face  <if  the  earth.  What  we  have  done 
In  the  last  4  years  demonstrates  what  we,  as 
a  nation,  are  able  to  achieve  in  these  re- 
spects— even  when  the  end  products  of  the 
fun  utUiiatlon  of  our  productive  cnpaclty 
and  manpower  resources  were  death  and  de- 
struction. Sttrely.  when  the  end  products 
thereof  are  the  goods  and  services  required 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  world  at  peace,  we  can- 
not accept  a  lesser  goal. 

To  achieve  this  desirable  goal,  which  is 
aasential  to  the  future  welfare  of  all  our 
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By  either  test,  there  exists  an  \Drgent  need 
for  a  greeter  and  more  sustained  volume  of 
house  production  than  we  have  wer  achieved 
before.  However,  It  seems  very  desr  wc  shnll 
never  achieve  the  required  voltmie  ol  house 
production  unless  we  are  prepared  to  adopt 
now  a  balanced  program  of  long-term  na- 
tional housing  policy  and  action. 

Because  of  the  special  Importance  which 
BO  obviously  attaches  to  housing,  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Board  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans' Committee  some  time  ago  adopted  a 
program  of  housing  recommendations.  Sosne 
of  these  recommendations  were  directed  to 
emergency  action  which  we  felt  should  be 
taken  st  once  to  at  least  minimize  some  of 
the  more  painful  aspects  of  tl.e  houslnK 
shortage  which  exists  today  '1  ■-  '  ■ :  .  .m- 
recommendstlons  have  been  en.otKiiea  lu  the 
temporary  prc^ram  of  emergency  houslnc 
action  recently  announoed  by  the  President. 
While  this  committee  is  not  now  considering 
that  program,  we  would  like  to  point  out 
that.  In  our  judgment,  the  proiposed  maxi- 
mum-price limitation  of  $10,000  on  priority- 
assisted  housing  is  too  high  nr>r\  !•;  likely  to 
become  a  minimum  price.  v*>  ■  ;  ^  ;eve  that 
buUdlng  materials  should  be  b;iucb  xd  among 
several  price  ranges;  for  example.  2o  percent 
to  houses  selling  for  less  ;  :  $4  0  r  25  per- 
cent to  houses  selling  i  .  <  :'.  ^ ;  doo  and 
86.000.  etc.  In  this  way  the  very  real  danger 
that  the  maximum  price  establi.=  hed  would 
become  the  minimum  price  would  be  reduced. 

More  Importantly,  however,  the  balance  of 
the  housing  recommendations  adopted  by 
cur  Board  were  addressed  to  the  long-term 
action  and  program  required.  These  reoom- 
mendatlons  included  the  following: 

"A  comprehensive  long-term  program  for 
Increasing  private  and  public  housing  con- 
struction shotild  be  adopted  by  Congress. 

"A  balanced  construction  program  should 
be  established  to  avoid  concentration  of  con- 
struction in  the  highest  price  brackets  and 
to  tBSOm  a  supply  of  dweUlngs  for  both  pur- 
chaae  and  rental,  at  ail  price  levels  by  means 

of    tne    foUowing: 

"A.  To  meet  the  needs  of  low  Income 
renters.  Congress  should  take  Immediate 
steps  to  help  local  housing  sttthorlties  to 
build  at  least  500,000  low -rent  houses  in  the 
next  2  3;ears. 

"B.  To  meet  tlie  needs  of  middle-lnc'  r.ic 
renters.  Ccmgress  should  authorise  tlip  FY-a- 
eral  Housing  Admlnlstratton  to  In.sure  a 
return  of  S^i  to  3^4  percent  on  privat*^  ::,vfvt- 
ments  In  rental  housing,  when  the  rejii*  are 
such  as  families  of  moderate  Income  can 
afford. 

"C.  To  hold  down  the  cost  to  purtti.- .si  rt 
of  homes,  the  Federal  Housing  Administ:h- 
tion  should  be  empowered  to  insu-'e  nitri- 
gages  where  repayment  Is  rprcad  over  S.i 
years  and  the  mterest  is  no  more  than  Z-'j 
percent. 

"Any  GoT-emment  houeino:  prograr    • 
not    permit    tlie    existence    of    re^ 
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v.-h-xh  arc  prejudicial  to  Individuals  for  r.v 
clal    or    religious    reascns." 

Our  mam  a.-f;i  of  Interest,  therefore,  \a 
centered  upon  the  adcp-i!  ii  r.o-*-  of  a  weu- 
roundt'd  program  of  .  i-.s^-'onn  lutUuiu.l 
houfilng  pollcv  Hi.d  actiju  along  the  Hues 
•mbodud  in  tne  b.li  no\i  before  you.  It  Is 
only  through  such  a  program  that  the  cur- 
rent housing  shortage  can  be  remedied.  The 
Bituatlon.  which  calls  for  thi.s  knid  of  action 
to  be  taken  now.  was  never  better  stated  than 
In  the  following  excerpts  from  the  editorial 
in  the  current  issue  of  Life: 

•By  now  it  Is  clear  thai  the  housing  short- 
age Is  not  a  temporary  or  war-born  disloca- 
tion. Scarcely  a  city  ct  town  In  the  United 
States  has  as  many  dwellings  as  it  really 
needs  •  •  •  our  homeless  veterans  are 
merely  the  most  dramatic  victims  of  a  short- 
age who.se  ultimate  victims  are  the  American 
family  and  the  American  standard  of  living. 

"Never  was  there  an  industry  *  •  •  .'^o 
uiu-eady  to  rise  to  the  cccasion.  ■  •  •  If 
the  housing  industry  had  done  even  a  passa- 
ble Job  In  1910  40  wr  would  not  be  in  this 
Jam  today. 

"It  has  shamefully  neglected  its  biggest 
market — the  small  house." 

Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  "small 
house"  which  has  been  so  neglected  by  the 
house-building  Indusuy.  It  U  as  unfor- 
tunate as  it  is  true  that  such  housing  cost 
"reductions"  as  may  have  be  on  achieved  gen- 
erally were  obtained  through  the  reduction  in 
the  size  of  the  house.  Through  this  device 
the  consumer  does  not  get  a  better  house  for 
his  housing  dollar;  he  merely  gets  less  house. 
The  small  house  is  being  produced— and  it 
still  costs  too  much.  It  is  the  good  house 
in  the  moderate  price  clas»  where  it  is  with- 
in the  financial  reach  of  the  great  bulk  of  our 
American  families  which  has  been  so  shame- 
fully neglected.  We  believe  that  one  of  the 
most  commendable  features  of  the  bill  which 
you  have  under  consideration  is  that  it  not 
only  recognizes  this  fact,  but  also  embodies 
specific  features  designed  to  meet  this  most 
Important    aspect    of    our    housing    problem. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  there  now  exists 
a  proven  and  workable  system  for  meeting 
the  houslne;  needs  of  our  lower-income  fami- 
lies. TiUe  VII  of  the  bill  appropriately  per- 
fects •and  provides  for  a  continuation  of  this 
program  of  aid  to  ".he  local  communities 
for  low-rent  public  h(ni.'3ing.  While  the  pro- 
gram provided  for  by  this  title  of  the  bill  is 
similar  in  many  way<;  to  the  applicable  rec- 
ommendations adopted  by  our  committee, 
the  proposed  goal  o::  500,000  houses  to  be 
built  within  the  next  4  years  is  only  half  of 
what  the  National  Housing  Administrator 
reported  wuv.ld  be  a  minimum  requirement 
in  this  field  We  wot. Id,  therefore,  like  to  see 
th!.s  goal  ir.creased  tc  l.OCO.OCO  houses.  Title 
VII  also  provides  for  a  2C-percent  gap  be- 
tween the  upper  rcn.a!  liinus  for  admission 
to  public-hrj':s;ng  p.-ojccts  and  the  lowest 
rents  at  which  priviue  enterprise  is  providing 
a  decent  suppiv  cf  luw  c■(•^..^!r;:^tion.  We 
can  see  no  useful  pi;,  e  :i;..t  v^.l  be  served 
by  this  gap.  The  b.ii  iu;o  recoi,i..zes  that 
the  hou.<5iag  needs  of  our  families  of  substan- 
tial and  tHr.y  mod<»rate  income  are  being 
m,et  til.'  u.'i^  j-Mvate-enterprise  operations 
supplemented  thn  uch  the  systems  uf  home- 
mortgage  credit  and  insurance  carried  out 
through  the  FedenU  H'.me  L-ian  Binik  Ad- 
ministration and  tht?  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. Title  [11  of  tlie  bill  therelore 
seeks  to  perfect  thc^c  systems,  through  vari- 
ous iirne.'idinents  wh  ch  €x:"ericnce  has  indi- 
Ciitecl  would  en.i'ole  them  to  serve  the  hous- 
ing nerds  of  tr.c.ie  groups  more  broadly  and 
more  rSect.vely  tiuv.i  they  can  under  the 
present  proviMi'ii.s  ijf  the  statutes  under 
which  tney  c  perute.  While  these  amend- 
ments of  tne  i'Vcifi.i.  Home  Loan  Eaiik  Ad- 
minis:.-..: . on  a. id  Frdcriil  Hjv.sing  Admin- 
K«traii<;a  st.-.tutes  may  also  serve  to  broaden 
Eoni'"w  l^ii-t  the  area  <f  In  tismir  needs  v.ii.ch 
Car.  be  s^r\e(.i  aclfqu..ie'y  by  private-housing 


enterprise  supplemented  with  these  aids, 
there  is  a  clear  recognition  that  there  none- 
tlieless  remains  the  vast  housing  raarket 
represented  by  the  great  bulk  of  American 
families  of  what  may  be  termed  "moderate 
incomes"— incomes  too  high  to  be  served  by 
public  housing  and  too  low  to  be  served 
through  the  existing  systems  of  aid  to  private 
housing  enterprise  operations,  even  when 
perfected  and  extended  by  the  amendments 
contained  In  title  III. 

As  to  both  home  ownership  and  rental 
housing  the  bill  provides  in  titles  IV  and  V 
for  supplementary  and  additional  systems  of 
Insurance  of  home  mortgage  loans  and  direct 
investments  in  rental  housing  for  those  fami- 
lies who,  if  they  are  to  have  good  housing, 
require  more  favorable  terms  than  are  ob- 
tainable under  existing  systems.  It  Is  the 
housing  market  represented  by  these  families 
which  must  be  reached  In  volume  if,  in  the 
postwar  years,  we  are  to  build  better  America 
by  meeting  the  constimer  needs  of  all  groups 
for  decent  housing,  while  at  the  same  time 
securing  the  high  and  sustained  volume  of 
house  production  which,  we  believe.  Is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  achieve  the  high  levels  ol 
production  and  employment  required 

We  are  particularly  in  favor  of  the  plan  em- 
bodied in  title  IV  for  95  percent  Insurance  of 
a  mortgage  loan  of  not  more  than  $5,000  with 
a  32-year  amortization  period  and  a  maxi- 
mum interest  rate  of  4  percent.  We  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact,  however,  that  the  recom- 
r  endatlons  adopted  by  cur  board  antici- 
pated a  maximum  Interest  rate  of  Ji'/i  per- 
cent, and  we  hope  that  the  conunittee  will 
gi7e  full  consideration  to  amending  the  bill 
to  provide  for  this  lower  maximum  rate. 
This  type  of  Insurance  would  cover  the 
financing  of  a  house  costing  not  mcire  than 
$5,300.  The  property  securing  the  loan  is 
therefore  squarely  In  the  broadest  and  most 
stable  housing  market.  The  loan  is  100  per- 
cent insured  throughout  its  entire  life. 
Moreover,  the  provisions  of  section  403,  as 
we  understand  them,  would  protect  the 
lender  against  the  possibility  of  incurring 
any  loss  on  the  loan  as  a  result  of  dijfault  In 
interest  or  from  foreclosure  expenses.  It  is 
a  better  loan  for  the  lender — and  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  borrower  also — than  a  loan 
which  is  guaranteed  under  the  GI  Act  only 
up  to  50  percent,  or  a  lesser  amount,  with 
the  liability  under  the  guaranty  decreasing 
pro  rata  with  the  decrease  In  the  loaa  as  it  is 
paid  off.  Yet  the  maximum  interest  rate  on 
loans  guaranteed  under  the  GI  Act  is  4 
percent. 

Also  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  testi- 
mony before  this  committee  tiiat  home  mort- 
gage funds  will  be  available  In  qu8.ntity,  so 
that  we  might  hope  for  a  healthy  competi- 
tion as  these  funds  actively  seek  new  out- 
lets. Under  such  circumstances,  we  would 
hope  that  a  maximum  rate  of  S'j  percent 
would  assure  a  sufficient  flow  of  mortgage 
funds  Into  the  financing  of  this  most  de- 
sirable type  of  home. 

Wo  are  strongly  In  favor  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  permitting  a  lapse  and  extension 
of  the  fixed  monthly  payments  when  the 
home  buyer  is  temporarily  unable  to  meet 
them  because  of  ill  health,  unemjiloyment, 
and  the  like,  and  also  the  warrsinty  pro- 
visions. We  believe  that  they  represent  im- 
provements in  our  heme  financing  and  home- 
buildmg  practices  which  are  long  overdue. 
V/e  also  endorse  the  plan  embodi«l  in  title 
IV  :  r  the  insurance  of  mutual  ownership 
zmd  rental  housing  and  the  plan  embodied 
in  title  V  for  the  insurance  of  direct  invest- 
ments in  rental  housing,  both  of  which  are 
limited  to  meeting  needs  of  families  of  mod- 
erate income  which  are  not  being  adequately 
met  without  such  Insurance.  These  pro- 
visions, along  with  titles  III  and  VII.  are 
needed  to  a&sure  a  well-rounded  program 
and  provide  go  d  housing  for  piurchase  and 
rental  m  all  price  classes.  This  aluo  is  con- 
sistent with  the  reconimendations  adopted 
by  uvir  Board. 


The  special  provisions  of  titles  IV  and  V 
for  supplying  good  housing  for  our  families 

of  middle  Income,  who  constitute  the  largest 
and  most  neglected  area  of  the  entire  housing 
market,   arte    further    supplemented    by    the 
provisions  of  title  II  relating  to  technical 
housing  research  and  matching  aid  to  local 
communitlfes  for  studies  of  their  own  housing 
needs   and   markets.     These   bear   most   im- 
portantly Upon  Improving  our  existing  means 
and  develo|)lng  new  techniques  for  reaching 
In  adequate  volume  the  neglected  portion  of 
the  housing  market  represented  by  the  needs 
of  the  gre$t  bulk  of  our  families  of  modest 
incomes.    This  is  especially  true  on  the  side 
of  technical  housing  research.     While  that 
portion  of  the  house-building  Industry  rep- 
resented  b|y   the   manufacturers   of   various 
componente    which     are    incorporated    into 
finished    houses    unquestionably    do    a    good 
deal  of  technical  research,  it  is  concentrated 
almost   entirely  upon  the  Improvement   or 
developme^it     of     their     special     products. 
What  Is  nlost  needed,  however,  is  technical 
housing     liesearch     directed     to     the     whole 
house — toward  Improving  the  techniques  and 
methods   df   house   building   and    assembly. 
Some  of  this  type  of  research,  which  is  so 
greatly  nefded  If  housing  costs  are  to  be  ef- 
fectively reduced  Is  being  done  in  the  labora- 
tories   of   B    handful    of    universities    today. 
The  Government  could  do  much   to  stimu- 
late this  type  of  technical  research  and  to 
pull  the  rtsults  together.    A  relatively  small 
expenditute  In  this  area  may  be  productive 
of  enormotis  benefits  through  lowered  house- 
construction  costs. 

We  also  endorse  and  support  the  provisions 
of  title  Vt  which  would  establish  a  system 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  would 
share  wltt  the  local  communities  the  cost 
of  acquiring  and  clearing  the  slums  and 
blighted  treas  and  preparing  the  land  for 
redevelopitient  in  accordance  with  its  most 
suitable  ufce.  This  system,  as  we  understand 
it,  is  bastd  on  the  fact  that  the  revenues 
which  could  be  derived  from  the  most  ap- 
propriate ;ie-use  of  the  land  In  these  areas 
are  not  sufficient  to  support  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring ai^d  clearing  them. 

We  also  endorse  and  support  the  provisions 
of  title  Vj  which  would  establish  a  system 
whereby  Ithe  Federal  Government  wcu'.d 
share  with  the  local  communities  the  cost 
of  acquiring  and  clearing  the  slums  and 
blighted  Ureas  and  preparing  the  land  for 
which  win  eliminate  them.  This  title  should 
also  prov$  effective  as  a  further  supplement 
to  prlvat^  housing  enterprise  operations  by 
making  l$nd  In  the  more  central  city  areas 
available  for  the  development  of  good  hous- 
ing. Operations  under  this  title  should  also 
tend  to  stabilize  municipal  tax  revenues  and 
expendltitres. 

SpecificBlly  on  those  features  of  the  bill 
designed  to  aflord  special  preference  to  vet- 
erans, particularly  title  IX.  relating  to  the 
dlsposltioto  of  permanent  war  housing  owned 
by  the  Ftderal  Government,  we  should  like 
to  indicate  that,  in  oiu"  Judgment,  they  seem 
to  be  reachable  and  appropriate.  Unques- 
tionably, today,  it  Is  the  veteran  who  has  re- 
turned aiid  who  Is  seeking  a  place  to  live 
who  Is  mts-  directly  affected  by  the  ctirrent 
housing  Shortage.  To  the  extent  that  It  Is 
feasible  to  do  so,  we  think  he  ought  to  be 
assured  of  a  reasonable  preference  In  getting 
a  place  to  live.  It  Is  noted  that  with  respect 
to  the  lo|7-rent  public-housing  program  the 
preference  Is  provided  for  a  4-year  |>erlod. 
Since  the  contributions  supporting  that  pro- 
gram becpme  available  over  a  4-year  period 
and  the  ttulk  of  the  dwellings  to  be  provided 
may  not  be  available  of  occupancy  for  per- 
haps 2  years,  it  is  really  only  a  2-year  prefer- 
ence, we,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  com- 
mittee gtve  consideration  to  extending  the 
period  dv|ring  which  this  preference  nhould 
be  accor<|ed  to  veterans  to  6  or  7  yeajs. 

We  alf^c  desire  to  commend  the  sponsors 
Of  ihe  hill  for  the  provisions  of  section  311, 
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which  would  permit  the  FHA  to  consent  to 
the  extension  of  the  maturity  3f  Insured 
mortgages  made  by  veterans  to  cover  a  period 
eqvial  to  the  period  of  military  service.  Thla 
would  permit  the  veteran  to  obtf  in  by  vol- 
untarv  agreement  with  the  mongagee  and 
the  FHA  the  same  relief  which  he  Is  entitled 
to  obtain  by  court  action  under  tlie  Soldiers 
and  Sailor's  Civil  Relief  Act  and  thus  avoid 
expense  and  delay.  It  is  noted,  liowever.  that 
there  are  no  provisions  which  wculd  accord 
to  veterans  a  preference  in  obtfining  FHA 
Insured  rental  housing  or  in  that  built  for 
sale.  We  recouunend  that  the  committee 
consider  the  feasibility  of  including  appro- 
priate provisions  In  this  respect. 

We  also  recommend  that  there  l>e  included 
In  the  bill  a  nondiscrimination  clause  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  entire  housing 
program. 

We  regard  as  appropriate  anil  desirable 
tbose  provisions  of  the  bill  which  seek  to 
m&ke  good  bousing  available  to  farm  familleB 
on  terms  consistent  with  their  capacity  to 
pay.  and  as  especially  important  those  pro- 
vi^ons  requiring  a  periodic  report  to  the 
Congress  by  the  National  Hoiising  Admin- 
istrator concerning  estimates  of  housing 
needs  and  the  progress  made  n  meeting 
them,  along  with  an  evaluation  of  the  house- 
building industry's  contribution  to  produc- 
tion  and  employment. 

Although  they  appear  in  the  f  rst  title  of 
the  bill,  we  have  deferred  imtU  this  point 
our  recommendations  as  to  those  proviisions 
relating  to  the  consolidation  of  these  related 
housing  functions  and  activities  in  a  single 
national  housing  agency.  We  hi.ve  done  so 
because  we  believe  that  the  essmtial  rela- 
tionship of  the  varied  functions  and  activi- 
ties must  be  apparent  from  our  considera- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  proposals  embodied 
in  this  bill.  These  functions  are  inter- 
related; some  are  supplementarj  to  others. 
But  if  we  are  to  have  a  natloral  hoii&ing 
policy  and  progi^m  capable  of  neetlng  the 
housing  needs  of  all  our  people,  all  of  these 
functions  must  be  appropriately  c  jncentrated 
upon  those  needs  through  the  application 
of  that  policy.  Our  only  recorimendatlon 
as  to  this  point  at  variance  wli  h  the  pro- 
visions of  title  T  of  the  bill,  woiUd  be  that. 
In  view  of  the  special  importanje  of  hous- 
ing in  terms  of  both  the  needs  cr'  the  people 
and  the  national  economy,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  changing  tl-e  status  of 
the  agency  from  an  Independent  agency  to 
an  executive  department  represented  In  the 
Cabinet. 

The  American  Veterans"  Committee,  It  Is 
thus  seen,  finds  Itself  In  agre-^ment  with 
almost  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and 
feels  that  Its  passage  would  be  ai  Important 
step  in  providing  the  housing  recessary  for 
this  country.  Two  omissions  from  the  bill. 
however,  both  recently  rc'^rreC  to  by  the 
Prwtdent.  threaten  to  reduce  Its  effectlve- 
nen.  There  Is  nothing  In  the  bill  which 
wotild  Insure  that  building  materials — now 
scarcer  than  ever  before — wUI  be  avaUable 
for  the  con8*;rurtlon  of  houses  selling  In  the 
lower-price  brackets.  Some  method  for  al- 
locating these  materials  Is  vltaly  necessary 
and  one  possible  method  Is  tliat  proposed 
during  a  previous  section  of  this  statement, 
"nie  atjsence  of  any  restriction  on  excessive 
pricing  may  also  go  a  long  way  In  defeating 
the  excellent  go«Is  of  this  bill. 

The  American  Veterans'  Comnltte*  hopes 
that  action  will  be  taken  to  Inocrporate  txjth 
of  these  features  In  the  bill. 

There  Is  one  otho-  matter  which  I  desire 
to  place  before  this  committee  tefore  I  close. 
I  refer  particularly  to  two  tyi»es  of  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  some  of 
the  organizations  who  have  ap>i>eared  before 
this  committee  and  opposed  tte  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

I  think  It  may  be  fairly  stated  that  the 
first  of  these  two  types  of  Ft»t*n-.'^-  *  ^h'^e 
generally  hedged  and  qualified    i      ..^    ..-t    b 


wide  avenue  for  later  retreat,  1b  quite  appar- 
ently Intended  to  convey  the  tmpwlon  that 

the  home-buUdlng  Industi  ;• — unfettered  and 
unaided — has  always  produced  and  is  now 
ready,  willing,  and  able  to  produce  a  sub- 
stantial volimie  of  good  housing  In  the  mod- 
erate-price class  where  unquestionably  it  1b 
most  needed. 

For  example,  the  statement  made  by  the 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  before  this  committee  on  De- 
cember 6  states:  "I  find  that  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  these  builders  are  pressing 
to  meet  the  demand  for  housing  m  the 
lower-priced  classes.  They  have  learned  that 
It  is  the  t}est  kind  of  business  in  that  It  is 
by  far  the  largest  market  for  their  product. 
In  the  South  and  West  particularly  many 
operators  who  built  $5.4C0  and  $5,800  war 
bousing  are  redesigning  such  housing  fur  a 
lower  price"  In  addition,  the  policy  state- 
ment released  at  the  time  when  this  same 
organisation  was  demanding  that  L-41  be 
lifted  pledged  that  they  would  concentrate 
upon  constructing  dwellings  for  modest- 
income  groups. 

Now  I  think  some  light  on  the  merits  at 
this  matter  may  be  found  in  the  statement 
released  by  the  Home  Builders  just  4  days 
before  the  announcement  of  President  Tru- 
man's temporary  emergency  program  re- 
storing the  priorities  system  with  a  $10,000 
price  limitation  un  priority  assisted  hous- 
ing. In  discussing  the  plan  then  under  con- 
sideration by  the  President,  the  release  of 
the  Home  Builders  organieation  states: 
"Priority  plan  penalizes  present  construc- 
tion." Prepared  hastily  without  industry 
consultation  the  original  plan  would  have 
drained  off  critical  materials  for  new  con- 
«tructlon  under  $8,000  from  all  housing  pree- 
ently  under  construction  above  that  fig- 
ure. •  •  •  It  is  hoped  that  our  vigorous 
recommendations  will  be  accepted  that  all 
bousing  under  construction  be  given  the  saaM 
preferential  treatment  and  that  the  $8,000 
ceiling  be  raised  to  $10,000  ' 

I  think  that  many  will  agree  with  our  con- 
viction that,  certainly  under  present  condi- 
tions and  to  the  extent  that  past  experience 
is  Indicative  of  what  we  may  ejq>ect  in  the 
futu^.  a  maximum  price  limitation  of  $10,000 
will  result  in  a  minimum  price  of  $10,000  In 
actual  practice. 

Now  •■  to  the  second  of  these  two  types  of 
•tateBients  It  has  been  made  In  varied  forms, 
but  they  all  seem  calculated  to  raise  the  same 
inference.  In  effect,  these  organizations  say 
this  bill  would  make  bomie  ownership  avail- 
able, an  reasonable  terms,  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  American  families  who  otherwise  would 
be  denied  that  o{)port  unity.  In  any  fair  ap- 
praisal of  the  merits  of  sticb  a  statement,  let 
us  rememt>er  first  of  all  that  there  are  vet- 
erans too,  and  large  numbers  of  them,  who 
would  fall  Into  this  classification  and  any 
messme  which  meets  this  type  of  housing 
need  is  therelore  bound  to  help  the  veteran. 
Perhaps  most  of  us  would  admit  that  today 
the  largest  burden  of  housing  harshlps  fall 
upon  tbe  veteran  who  has  returned  and  is 
f»fcinf  •  place  for  himself  and  his  family  to 
Uvc. 

Most  of  us  would  probably  agree  that,  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  feasible  to  do  so.  the 
veteran  In  need  of  housing  ought  to  have  a 
reasonable  preference.  The  policy  statement 
released  by  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  and  which  was  given  widespread 
publicity  at  the  time  tbey  were  seeking  the 
removal  of  L-41,  piedged  that  they  would 
give  preference  to  veterans  in  all  housing 
which  they  built.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  Is 
nothing  which  would  prevent  these  builders 
from  giving  a  preference  to  veterans  In  the 
housing  they  build — includtag  Qic  "lower 
cost  housing  produced"  with  the  supple- 
mental aids  provided  bv  this  bill. 

V.  ell.  anyvav  -i.c  .:  %  this  bill  would 
prt.ent  rr^^r^  '■  in'.r>"tx  ■•  '--^  ^h"  '""i^an 
eeieking    t    ucn.e.     For     ex., r^i-.i  >\     -.tie 


It    made    by    the    president    of    the 
Ion    ol    Home   Buildert    before   this 

committee  on  December  6  says:  "It  purports 
to  provide  a  preferential  Irealtnent  for  vet- 
erans but  actually  sets  up  unprecedented 
competition  for  the  veterans.  •  •  •  This 
bill  through  higher  mortgage  loans  would 
bring  a  great  number  of  nonveterans  into 
direct  competition  with  him  for  the  lower 
cost  housing  produced." 

Let  me  state  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, with  all  the  sincerity  at  my  com- 
mand, that  for  this  very  reason  alone  (and 
entirely  apart  from  the  many  other  admir- 
able features  of  this  bill)  the  Ametican  Vet- 
erans' Committee  would  eutbuslastlcally 
support  and  endorse  the  bill— because  It  will 
bring  to  great  numbers  of  our  people,  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  It.  the  self-respect, 
the  satislaction.  and  the  pride  in  their  com- 
munity which  so  unive.-sally  Is  identified 
With  the  secure  ownership  of  a  good  home. 
No  greater  tribute  could  be  paid  to  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  than  the  above-quoted  state- 
ment made  by  those  who  so  vigorously  oppose 
the  enactment  of  the  bill. 


Testimony     of      ^•^■■'■•ru.z.n     Vcl"r.-;:'S     of 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HO^   ALLEN  J   FLLENDER 

IN  THE  SEWATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  18  (.legisJative  day  of 

Monday.  October  29 >.  1945 

Mr.  EULENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  the  housing  bill  given  by 
the  American  veterans  of  World  War  11. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follovps: 

The  American  veterans  of  World  War  H. 
Amvets,  through  Its  national  commander. 
Jack  W  Haidy,  leoeatly  recommended  to 
the  President  a  program  of  action  addressed 
to  the  current  critical  housing  emergency. 
A  program  of  action  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended came  a  few  days  ago  when  the  Presi- 
dent announoed  that  there  would  shortly 
be  Issued  an  Executive  order  reestablishing 
a  priority  system  under  which  biuidtng  ma- 
terials would  be  channeled  Into  the  pro- 
duction of  moderate  priced  housing  with 
reasonehle  iire£ereQce  for  veterans. 

Supplementary  to  these  rwcemmendattons 
made  by  Its  national  commander,  Amvets 
has  made  a  study  of  all  pendmg  leglalatiOB. 
This  study  was  made  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  program  which  would  provide  not  only 
immediate  and  at  least  temporary  relief,  in 
terms  of  the  current  housing  emergency,  but 
also  a  permanent  and  more  lasting  solution 
to  the  long-term  aspects  of  our  national 
housing  problem  To  this  end,  the  American 
Veterans  of  World  War  II.  Amvets,  which 
Is  the  largest  exclusive  World  War  II  or- 
ganization in  the  coimtry  with  over  250  posts 
already  established  in  38  States,  recommend 
the  following  program  of  housing  action. 

As  a  prefice  to  our  remarks  on  the  matter 
of  housing,  we  wish  to  state  that  cur  pro- 
gram was  prepared  a  few  days  .:■•'•'  t  lor  to 
the  conferenoeoammlt  tee's  rpctj;-..nf  tation.s 
which  Include  the  deletion  of  the  word  '  nnr- 
zaal"  In  the  descrlptloii  of  "reasoi'.abip  nor- 
mal vtaue." 
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Such  action  on  the  committee's  part  sub- 
stantially officially  approves  our  statement 
that  •veterans  seeking  to  purchase  have  gen- 
erally been  permitted  to  follow  the  market." 

Also,  our  program  lias  not  properly  en- 
dorsed the  means  by  which  those  desiring 
housing  at  levels  abov.?  the  $5,000  mark  are 
provided  with  means  to  obtain  such  housin? 
on  a  reasonable  equitable  basis.  We  wish 
this  interpolated  as  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
in  many  communities  the  $5,000  level  would 
not  produce  adequate  facilities. 

We  cannot  stress  too  strongly  our  feelmg 
of  the  need  for  some  means  of  preventing  the 
sale  at.  say.  $10,000.  of  homes  whose  worth 
Is  only  $7,500  or  S8.000. 

.\MVETS'  PHOGR1M  OF  HOnSINC  ACTION 

The  housing  shortage  with  which  the  coun- 
try is  now  faced  becomes  increasingly  critical. 
It  is  a  cumulative  housing  shortage.  While 
It  had  Its  beglnnmgs  In  the  decline  ol  home 
building  in  the  midd.e  twenties  it  is  dally 
being  subjected  to  further  pressures  of  war- 
born  shortages  and  the  additional  demands 
resulting  from  our  military  demobilization. 
It  affects  the  entire  civilian  economy.  But 
today  it  operates  mainly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  our  returning  veterans,  who  are  seeking  a 
place  to  live  while  they  rr.dke  their  adjust- 
ment to  civilian  life. 

In  its  long-term  asp)ects — and  today  as  in 
the  past,  it  is  essentially  a  long-term  prob- 
lem—it can  never  be  dealt  with  effectively  by 
temporary  legislation.  In  that  aspect  it  re- 
quires long-term   legislation. 

Tiie  immediate  problem  today — now — Is 
becoming  so  critical,  however,  that  emer- 
gency measures  must  be  taken  at  once  to 
alleviate  the  situation  so  far  as  possible, 
pending  the  Nation's  conversion  from  a  war- 
time economy  to  a  peacetime  economy  and 
the  resumption  of  permanent  house  con- 
Bcructlon  at  a  rate  never  before  achieved. 

Toward  the  more  Immediate  aspects  of  this 
problem,  we  have  recommended  before,  and 
again  endorse,  a  program  similar  to  that 
announced  by  the  President  on  December  12. 
which  would  Immediately  re.«;tnre  a  priority 
eysiem  under  which  our  scarce  supply  of 
hou-se-buildiiik;  materials  wiU  be  channeled 
into  new  house  roiistructson. 

We  believe  that  any  system  for  the  alloca- 
t:u:i  o*  such  materials  to  new  hotise  ccii- 
.«tri;cMon  .should  a.ssure  that  the  houses  pro- 
duced under  this  .system  should  be  available 
to  t;;e  v.i*!  t^roup  of  moderate  income  Amer- 

ican.s  who  need  them  niu'^t.  and  at  pncfs 
wi'hm  Their  capacity  to  pay.  We  therefore 
believe  that  the  propo.sed  price  limiT.if.or^  of 
*!0,000  per  unit  is  too  hit^h.  and  that  '.he 
rn.iximrm  hmit  should  te:...  ni')re  tv^'.vj.rd 
the  *7  .SM-pri'^e  clas.s 

L.  :ke'.v:.=;e.  we  behove  that  pcrhi'.ps  tho 
srrfHte?;'  since  tir.answereci  problem  In  the 
ccuntry  tcday  1?  our  housme  problem.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  beiipve  that  the  proposal  fm^- 
bod!?d  lu  the  President's  proe.'-am  to  allo- 
cate about  50  percent  of  all  building  ma- 
terial.'; into  new  nouse  construction  is  U..o 
low.  In  spite  of  al?  of  our  industrial  genius 
and  productivity,  no  bu.sine.ss  and  no  mdus- 
t.-v  can  resume  peacetime  prcductlon  unless 
the  wcrker.s  who  are  required  to  carry  out 
tiiat  business  or  Industry  can  find  adequate 
hrjusin!?.  Hfui.-nig  need.s  m  the  moderate- 
price  class  must  therfiore  have  a  f.iir  pref- 
erence over  the  competing  demands  of  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  business  structures 
and  higher-priced  dwellings.  We  urge  that 
the  allocation  system  established  to  effectu- 
ate the  program  announced  by  the  President 
be  treated  to  channeling  80  percent  of  build- 
ing m.aterials  into  the  construction  of  hous- 
ing for  people  of  moderate  income. 

We  heartily  endorse  and  strongly  recom- 
mend the  proposal  of  the  President  that  any 
system  under  which  materials  are  allocated 
for  new  housing  construction  shall  contain 
adequate  provisions  assuring  that  veterans 
m  need  of  housing  will  be  given  a  special 
preference  in  obtaining  that  hoosing. 


N>i  program  which  seek-  to  make  housing 
aviul::b:e"on    reascnable    terms    to    veterans 
and    the    general    American    public    can    be 
effective  if  the  present  inflationary  tnmd  in 
our    housing    supply    is    permitted    to    con- 
tinue.      The     program     announced     by     the 
President  will  afford  a  price  limitation  only 
upon   new   housing   constructed   under   the 
priority   system.     At   best,   it   can  th.;refore 
tcuch  only  the  sm.allest  portion  of  our  total 
housing  supply.     It  leaves  free  from  all  con- 
trols all  of  our  existing  urban  housing  supply 
today,  which  consists  of  some  29.5OO.OC0  non- 
rural  dwellings.     Moreover,  it  is  predicated 
entirely  upon  the  authority  contained  in  the 
Second  War  Powers  Act,  which  by  the  recent 
action  of   the   Congress    has   been   extended 
only  to  July  1.  1946.     Even  today.  Mr.  Hnyder, 
the  Director   of  War  Mobilization  and  Re- 
conversion, has  stated  that  this  Is  not  long 
enough  and  recommended  that  these  powers 
be  extended  through  the  calendar  year  1946. 
Therefore,  In  addition  to  the  immediate 
program    proposed    by    the    President,    and 
which  can  be  carried  out  only  for  a  relatively 
short  period  under  legislation  now  existing, 
we   favor   the   immediate   enactment   by  the 
Congress  of  legislation  along  the  lines  of  the 
bill    Introduced    by    Congressman    Patman. 
This  would  permit  the  continuation,  so  long 
as  Congress  determines  the  need  therefor  to 
exist,   of   the   temporary   program   now   pro- 
posed by  the  President.    In  addition.  ;t  would 
permit  the  establishment  of  maximum  prices 
on  existing  as  well  as  new  housing,  snd  it  is 
on    existing    housing    where    the    continuing 
increase    in    prices    is    exerting    perhaps    the 
most  seriovts  threat  of  inflation      In  addition, 
we  believe  that  It  is  clear  that  this  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  continuation  of  the  au- 
thority now  existing  for  control  of  rents  for 
such  period  of  time  as  the  Congres;?  deter- 
mines that  need  therefore  exists. 

A.S  a  further  and  immediate  step  In  alle- 
viating the  current  housing  hardship  of  re- 
turning veterans,  we  urge  that  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  permit  and  assure  the 
fullest  utilization  of  all  temporary  housing 
and  .:ther  facilities  under  the  control  of  the 
Ftd'-ral  Government  in  meeting  the  emer- 
etiicy  housing  needs  of  veterans  be  speedily 
enacted.  We  urge  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  adopt  Senate  Joint  Resolution  122, 
which  has  already  been  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, so  that  the  necessary  appropriation  for 
this  purpose  can  be  made  available  Imme- 
diately.    We  '^irge  that  the  Senate  Increase 

to  the  requested  $191,000,000  the  smaller 
amount  which  would  have  been  made  avail- 
able under  the  House  version  of  the  cur- 
rent deficiency  appropriations  bill.  This 
sum  would  permit  the  provision  of  100,000 
temporary  family  dwelling  units  for  veterans 
urgently  in  need  of  housing,  by  making  pos- 
sible the  removal  of  war  housing  and  other 
facilities  from  isolated  areas  where  they  are  • 
now  located  and  are  no  longer  needed  to 
urban  areas  where  the  housing  demands  of 
veterans  are  acute.  While  this  may  appear 
to  be  a  relatively  laree  sum,  these  demands 
are  most  urgent,  a  substantial  part  of  the 
cost  of  moving  and  reerecting  these  units  Is 
expected  to  be  shared  by  the  States  and  local 
communities  themselves,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
a  reasonable  amount  of  these  funds  may  be 
reimbursed  ironi  the  rentals  derived  from  the 
projects. 

The  home-loan  guaranty  provisions  of  the 
pre.sent  GI  bill  of  rights  have  been  held  out 
to  the  veteran  as  an  easy  means  of  achieving 
home  ownership,  while  at  the  same  time 
jjrotectmj  the  veteran  against  the  loss  of 
his  heme  and  hi.s  life  savings.  Neither  in 
their  technical  features  nor  in  their  admin- 
istration have  tl.ese  provisions  achieved 
either  objective  and  m  the  long  run  we  do 
not  believe  they  can. 

As  originally  written,  these  provisions  pur- 
ported to  offer  some  degree  of  protection  to 
the  veteran  who  is  up  against  the  spiralling 
Inflation  of  the  real  estate  m.arke':  by  pro- 
hibiting the  guarantee  o.  any  hL^nie  ]„a:.s  if 


the  purchase  price  exceeded  "the  reasonable, 
normal  value"  of  the  property.     It  ts  com- 
mon  knowledge   that   appraisals   on    homes 
which  veterams  are  seeking  to  purchase  have 
generally    been    pfmltted    "to    follow    the 
market"    to    the    obvious    detriment    of    the 
veteran.     But  even  beyond  this,  various  pro- 
posals to  take  more  money  out  of  the  vet- 
eran's pockelt  under  the  guise  of  protecting 
him     have     been     advanced;     for     example, 
various  national   organizations  representing 
lenders,    builders,    and    realtors    have    sup- 
ported proposals  to  change  the  law  so  that 
the   guaranty   could   be    made    In    any   case 
where  the  lonn  did  not  exceed  the  reasonable 
normal  vahjp  of  the  property — although  the 
purchase  price  could  exceed  reasonable  nor- 
mal   value   ^vithout    limit.      This    is    sound 
business  practice  in  the  Judgment  of  some 
groups    because   the   lender   would   be   fully 
protected.    As   to  this  proposal,   few   voices 
were  heard  as  to  how  the  veteran  wan  there- 
by protected.     On  the  other  hand,  a  great 
deal  of  talk  was  heard  that  the  veteran  was 
a  rugged  individualist  who  could  take  care 
of  himself  ^nd  in   all  likelihood  would  not 
pay  more  tHan  a  reasonable  normal  value  of 
the  property  he  sought  for  his  home — this 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  veteran 
was  then  without  a  home  and   under  the 
present    sh^rt    supply    of    housing    had    the 
doubtful  cl|oice  of  remaining  In  that  condi- 
tion or  paying  the  asking  price.    The  theory 
was  also  advanced  that  the  veteran  ought 
to  be  required  to  put  a  little  money  of  his 
own  into  the  deal.     In  other  words.  II  the 
reasonable    normal    value    of    a    house    was 
$10,000  and,  the  asKins  price  was  $15,000,  the 
veteran  wctild  be  all  right  under  this  pro- 
posed ameodment  to  the  GI  bill,  If  he  were 
able  to  get  a  guaranteed  loan  in  the  sum  of 
$10,000    (wblch   is   improbable)    and   put  up 
the    balance   of   the    purchase   price — $5,0C0 
or  more — la  his  own  cash. 

It  might  be  anticipated  that  with  this 
kind  of  amendment  to  the  GI  bill,  the  Con- 
gress would  soon  have  before  it  proposals  to 
provide  the  adjusted  compensation  in  order 
that  the  veteran  might  be  assured  of  a  means 
of  securinf  additional  ready  cash,  readily 
convertible)  into  Inflated  real  estate. 

In  our  Jiidgment,  the  veteran  specifically 
and  the  colintry  generally  would  b«  far  bet- 
ter served  If  the  inflationary  trend  of  resi- 
dential real  estate  was  effectively  curbed  im- 
mediately $0  that  there  might  be  more  gen- 
eral resort  to  the  system  of  home-mortgage 

financing  under  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration ctf  the  National  Housing  Agency, 
Under  thlai  system,  the  protection  offered  to 
the  prosp*:tive  home  buyer  through  high 
construction  standards,  sound  neighborhood 
planning,  realistic  appraisals  and  a  fairly 
liberal  financing  plan  has  always  been  and 
continues  to  be  far  in  excess  of  the  many  sup- 
posed adfantages  theoretically  available 
under  the  GI  bill.  The  President's  tem- 
porary program,  modified  in  those  repecta 
which  we  deem  advisable,  and  accompanied 
by  permanent  statutory  authority  for  tne 
continuation  and  perfection  of  that  program 
while  the  need  continues  would  do  much 
toward  making  available  to  far  greater  num- 
bers of  veterans  and  other  home  buyers  or 
renters  the  benefits  of  the  PHA  insured  mort- 
gage systetti. 

In  the  main  we  have  dealt  thus  far  with  the 
Immediate  and  emergency  aspects  of  the  cur- 
rent housing  situation.  That,  however,  is 
the  smaller  part  of  this  problem.  Its  ef- 
fective solution,  with  its  resulting  benefits 
to  the  couotry  as  a  whole,  require  permanent 
housing  legislation  and  a  long-term  housing 
program,  calculated  to  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  all  groups.  This  seems  clear,  by  any 
test,  whether  it  be  In  terms  of  housing  needs, 
employment  needs,  or  Investment  needs. 

We  believe  that  the  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tional housing  policy  and  provide  for  its 
execution,  recently  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate under  the  Joint  sponsorship  of  Senatora 
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WAGNnt,  Ellfnoes.  and  T ATT,  represents  the 
most  honest  and  realistic  effort  thjs  far  put 
forwurd  to  meet  this  problem. 

While  we  endorse  the  bill  as  a  whole  and 
wbUe  we  wish  to  state  specifically  tliat  we 
believe  that  the  various  special  jireferences 
accorded  to  veterans  by  several  sections  of 
the  bill  are  reasonable  and  propjr,  we  are 
nevertheless  especially  interested  in.  and  de- 
sire to  single  out  for  particular  commenda- 
tion, certain  feattues  of  the  bill.  Although 
these  feattu-es  of  the  bill  are  nst  cast  in 
terms  of  special  preference  to  vi'terans.  in 
our  Judgment  they  will  be  most  .ei.ltable  and 
helpful  to  our  veterans  who.  In  Urge  num- 
bers, are  again  becoming  a  part  ol  our  civil- 
ian jieacetime  economy. 

One  of  the  most  Important  of  these  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  is  the  plan,  designed  to 
produce  a  larger  volume  of  mode  ate  priced 
homes  available  on  financial  te  ms  which 
offer  the  proepect  of  home  ownership  to  a 
sizeable  portion  of  our  population  who  other- 
wise might  well  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
home  ownership.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
plan  whereby  95  percent  FHA  Insurance  or 
up  to  $5,000  for  a  S2-yeai-  4 -percent  home 
mortgage  loan,  coupled  with  the  85  percent 
firm  commitment  to  builders.  Is  souad  in  all 
respects.  We  believe  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  substantial  volume  of  gcod  housing 
In  the  moderate  price  class,  whlth,  without 
this  system  and  the  special  indi  cement*  it 
offers,  would  not  otherwise  be  a\  allable.  It 
seems  clear  to  us  that  this  syster  \  offers  far 
gieater  potential  possibilities  of  resiistlc  serv- 
ice to  the  veterans,  who  most  ne  ?d  it.  tlian 
any  advantages,  theoretical  or  reU,  obtiiin- 
able  under  the  home-loan  guaranty  provl- 
Blons  of  the  GI  Bill  of  RightJs. 

It  seems  to  us  that,  at  the  pr«  sent  time. 
the  establishment  of  the  maxim;  m  rate  of 
interest  for  this  plan  at  4  percent  per  an- 
um  is  satisfactory  and  should  .ittract  an 
adequate  flow  of  mortgage  monej  into  tlals 
desirable  type  of  home  loans.  In  tact,  since 
the  principal  obligation  of  the  mortgage  is 
completely  Insured,  with  the  lusu-ancc  also 
protecting  the  lender  against  the  possibility 
erf  loee  resulting  from  default  of  interest  or 
from  foreclosure  expenses  (and  we  think 
this  proposed  amendment  extremely  desir- 
able) we  may  hope  that  under  present  con- 
ditions, adequate  funds  mlgtit  be  available 
at  less  than  llie  current  maximtim  rate. 
We  would  not  attempt,  at  this  time,  to  pre- 
dict what  conditions  may   obtain   in   the 

future  which  may  ailect  the  availability  of 
mortgage  money  at  this  rate,  but  we  a&sume 
that,  if  necessaiy.  the  maximum  rate  can 
be  adjusted  by  amendment  to  meet  the  then 
existing  conditions. 

Under  the  GI  Act.  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  guaranty  for  the  veteran — on  business 
loans,  home  loans,  or  farm  loans — may  not 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  loan,  or  $2,000. 
whichever  is  the  leeaer.  Moreover,  the  act 
specifically  provides  that  the  liability  under 

the  guaranty  must  decrease  or  increase  pro- 
rata with  any  decrease  or  increase  of  the 
amount  of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  loan. 
Entirely  apart  from  the  advantages  Inherent 
in  the  FHA  system,  with  regard  to  high  con- 
struction standards,  good  neighborhood 
planning  and  realistic  appraisals,  a  guar- 
anty of  60  percent  or  a  lesser  amount  of  an 
original  loan — which  guaranty  decreases  as 
the  loan  Is  paid  off — obviously  cannot  be  as 
advantageous  either  to  the  lender  who 
makes  the  money  available  or  to  the  pros- 
pective home  o»-ner  who  needs  the  money, 
as  a  loan  which  is  lOO-percent  insured. 

The  GI  Act  presently  requires  that  the  loan 
must  be  paid  off  in  20  years,  and,  even  under 
the  most  liberal  amendment  thus  far  pro- 
posed. It  would  only  extend  it  to  25  years^ 
as  contrasted  with  the  32-year  maturity  per- 
mitted under  this  small-home  financing 
plan.  Again,  in  terms  of  the  advantages 
which  would  be  offered  under  the  FHA  sys- 
tem with  the  amendments  proposed  by  this 
bill,  both  the  home  owner  and  the  lender 


would  be  offered  additional  protection 
through  those  provisions  which  would  per- 
mit the  postponement  of  monthly  pajrments 
by  the  mortgagor  with  continuation  of  FHA 
Insurance  In  cases  where  the  inability  to  pay 
was  due  to  unemployment,  ill  health,  or 
other  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the 
mortgagor.  Beyond  this.  American  home 
buyers  would,  for  the  first  time,  be  offered 
the  facilities  of  a  system  which,  through  the 
warranty  provisions  embodied  in  this  bill, 
would  provide  protection  against  defects  In 
construction,  faulty  materials  or  workman- 
ship, and  vlolaMon  by  the  building  contractor 
of  his  contract  obligations  Thus,  it  seems 
to  us  that  the  plan  embodied  in  title  IV  of 
this  bill  offers  the  opportunity  of  home  • 
ownership  to  an  vinhappy  and  unprovlded- 
for  part  of  our  population  who  could  not 
otherwise  enjoy  it.  More  importantly,  it  is 
offered  under  terms  consistent  with  the 
financial  abilities  of  the  great  bulk  of  our 
moderate-Income  families  and  on  terms 
which  offer  real  protection  to  these  people 
agairutt  the  loss  of  their  homes  and  the  sav- 
iug.s  Invested  in  them. 

Time  does  not  permit  us  to  state.  In  the 
same  detail,  our  reasons  for  favoring  the 
other  titles  and  provisions  of  this  essentially 
sound  and  comprehensive  housing  measure. 
Many  of  these  other  titles  and  provisions 
seem  particularly  in  line  with  the  needs  of 
veterans  as  they  are  assimilated  Into  the 
stream  of  our  peacetime  economy.  More 
speclflcally.  these  would  include  those  pro- 
visions which,  by  a  variety  of  devices,  seek 
to  achieve  the  production  of  substantial 
amounts  of  good  housing  for  rent  as  well 
as  sale  for  the  vast  bulk  of  our  Nation's 
families.  They  include  the  provisions  whlcn 
would  establish  a  system  of  aid  to  local  com- 
munities for  the  assembly  and  clearance  of 
slums  and  blighted  areas  and  their  prepara- 
tion for  redevelopment  for  siutable  uses 
consistent  with  the  desires  of  the  local  com- 
munities; they  include  the  provisions  for 
the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  exist- 
ing system  of  aid  to  the  localities  for  the 
provision  of  decent  bousing  for  oiir  families 
of  very  low  income,  who  cannot  otherwise 
obtain  decent  housing,  as  well  as  the  exten- 
sion of  this  system  to  cover  similar  families 
in  rural  areiis. 

AlM)  on  the  rural  side,  we  believe  ths 
amendment  contained  in   section  801,  which 

would  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  PHA  sys- 
tem of  iMurance  by  eliminating  the  require- 
ment that  farm  loans  may  be  Insured  only 
where  there  is  involved  construction  or  re- 
pairs calling  for  the  expenditure  of  at  lea&t 
15  percent  of  the  mortgage  proceeds  for  ma- 
terials and  labor  is  sound. 

We  also  regard  those  provisions  which 
would  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  loans  for  farm  liouslug,  on  terms  simi- 
lar to  those  under  which  loans  for  purchase 
Of  farms  may  be  made  under  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act.  represent  a  feasible  device  for 
niaking  good  farm  housing  available  as  an 
essential  part  of  an  over-all  program  de- 
signed in  its  totality  to  effect  a  more  ef&cient 
and  adeqtiate  farm  economy. 

Finally  and  specifically.  In  terms  of  the 
needs  of  veterans,  we  endorse  those  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  which,  with  regard  to  dis- 
position of  permanent  war  housing  now 
owned  by  the  Goverrunent,  establish  tiie 
principle  that  it  shall  be  disposed  of  con- 
sistently with  the  postwar  needs,  with  pref- 
erence to  veterans.  In  similar  terms  we  en- 
dorse those  provisions  of  title  IV,  whlcn 
would  mak5  FHA  insurance  available  on  lib- 
eral terms  to  educational  institutions  requir- 
ing additional  housing  facilities  for  veterans. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  It  is  most  essential 
that  all  of  these  housing  measures  be  sub- 
jected to  the  cohesive  influence  of  common 
policy.  No  single  one  of  our  recommenda- 
tions is  unrelated  to  our  other  recommenda- 
tions. They  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  single 
bundle,  and  no  one  alone  could  do  effectively 
the  Job  tliat  must  be  done  in  housing.     They 


must  be  focused  upon  the  sound  objective 
stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill  of  realiz- 
ing, as  soon  as  feasible,  the  goal  of  a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family  Surely  America, 
with  its  genius  for  getting  things  don?,  could 
not  set  its  sights  on  any  lesser  goal.  There- 
fore, the  proposal,  embodied  In  the  bill,  which 
continues  and  perfects  the  present  organiza- 
tion under  which  all  of  the  principal  urban 
housing  functions  and  programs  of  the  Fec- 
eral  Government  would  continued  to  be  vest- 
ed, in  a  single  National  Housing  Agency,  is 
sound  and  should  be  enacted.  Moreover,  we 
believe  very  strongly  that  this  principle 
should  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  case  of 
any  other  hoi^slng  legislation  which  may 
hereafter  be  enacted  including  that  which  we 
have  here  recommended  as  eaaentlal  to  meet 
the  current  emergency  needs,  that  Is.  the  Pat- 
man  bill,  the  continuation  of  emergency 
housing  powers  as  proposed  for  the  Presi- 
dent's emergency  program,  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  122.  Any  hotising  functions  or  ac- 
tivities encompassed  by  such  legislation 
should,  we  believe,  be  placed  within  that 
single  National  Housing  Agency,  and  should 
not  be  scattered  amoiig  var.oiis  agencies 
with  a  consequent  division  of  responsibility 
and  lack  of  decisive  hoxising  policy  and 
action  which  is  so  obviously  necessary  to 
achieve  the  admirable  goal  which  has  been 
established. 


Statement  of  Omar  B.  Ketchum  in 
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HON   ALLEN  J   ELLENDER 

OT    LiJl'i^lA-NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  18  (legislative  day  of 
iiovday,  October  29\  1945 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
further  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  by 
Omar   B.    Ketchum,    nEtional    legislative 

representative  of  the  Veterans  of  Foi- 
eiRH  Wars,  on  Senate  bill  1592. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

My  name  is  Omar  B  Ketchum  and  I  am 
national  legislative  representative  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  The  membersliip  of  tills  oiganlaa- 
llon  is  now  in  excess  of  1,250,000  men  wtK> 
have  served,  or  are  serving,  on  fcffeigri  soil  or 
in  hostile  waters  during  some  war,  campaign, 
or  expedition  in  which  this  Nation  has  par- 
ticipated. Nearly  l.OOO.OOO  sci-Mcemen  of 
World  War  U  are  members. 

The  existing  hoiising  situation  is  a  source 
of  concern  and  anxiety  to  the  officers  of  this 
organization,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the 
needs  of  those  veterans  now  discharged  and 
the  great  numbers  soon  to  be  rettimed  to 
civilian  life. 

During  the  week  of  December  3,  1945,  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  conference  of  national 
officers,  department  commanders,  adjutants, 
amd  quartermasters  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  was  held,  where  reports  were  received 
from  the  grass  roots,  coupled  with  reports 
from  other  sources  coming  to  our  offices,  on 
the  need  for  and  lack  of  hotising  facilities. 

From  the  nature  of  these  reporu  we  are 
alarmed  at  what  might  be  the  result  if  some 
drastic  action  l£  not  taken,  1.  e..  (I)  imme- 
diately to  relieve  the  emergency  housmg  need 
for  returned  and  returning  veterans,  (2)  to 
provide  a  long-range  housing  construction 
program  to  Assure  adequate  and  satisfactory 
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housing  facilities  for  all  our  citizens,  veteran 
and  others,  at  costs  to  meet  the  needs  and 

abilities  of  all. 

The  National  Council  of  Admin iBiratlon  was 
so  concerned  and  alarmed  respecting  the  ex- 
isting and  growing  housing  emergency  that 
they  passed  the  following  resolution: 

■Whereas  the  shortage  of  housing  Is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  critical  problems 
confronting  the  Nation;  and 

"Whereas  the  National  Housing  Adminis- 
tration estimates  that  2,000,000  veterans  are. 
or  will  become,  homeless  in  this  shortage; 
and 

"Whereas  there  Is  indisputable  evidence 
that  many  veterans  are  temporarily  sheltered 
In  municipal  or  county  Jails  or  camping  In 
public  parks;  and 

Whereas  less  than  40  percent  of  the 
:!.:■.  .d  f  rces  have  ^een  discharged  and  that 
c  :  '.nued  demobilization  under  these  con- 
uii  -US  will  further  add  to  this  shameful 
treatment  of  veterans  and  lead  to  bitter 
resentment  and  render  them  susceptible  to 
Commimist  Influences:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  -the  National  Council  of 
Administration,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
;;.(•  l'  -"d  States  assembled  in  Kansas  City, 
M  Df.  ember  3-4,  1945,  go  on  record  re- 
(;a'.->ing  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  declare  the  housing  shortage  to  be  a  na- 
tional emergency  and  to  direct  appropriate 
Government  agencies  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  allocate  and  divert  building  mate- 
rials and  surplus  housing  to  alleviate  the 
housing  shortage  and  to  call  on  the  con- 
s'r;-rt  ion  Industry  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
(.xtiiit.  and  that  priority  In  rentals,  con- 
struction, and  sale  of  homes  be  given  to 
vp'rrans;  and  be  it  further 

i;  •♦o/i'cd.  That  until  permanent  housing 
can  be  constructed  vacant  and  useful  struc- 
tures, temporary  or  permanent,  under  the 
control  of  any  governmental  agency,  be 
immediately  made  available  for  temporary 
housing  facilities  for  our  returning  veterans 
and  their  families." 

i  j  that  end.  Wt;  have  envisioned  the  pro- 
\ .:  .  :is  of  Senate  bill  No.  1592  as  providing 
iho  :^^i\\  means  by  wh.irh  such  objectives  may 
b(>  uttiilned.  ai!d  in  liue  ther»'.vith  the  na- 
t.^i.ii  legislative  commiiiee  u.ithorized  the 
national  legislative  representative  to  ap- 
pear before  your  committee  to  express  to 
you  this  organization's  support  and  recom- 
mendation of  Senate  bill  1592  with  several 
suggested  amendments  thereto. 

The  housing  problem  as  presently  existing 
Jnvolveo  great  consequences  to  our  Nation 
and  its  people,  especially  returning  veterans. 
«iid  if  not  solve<i  will  be  the  cause  of  many 
unfortunate  and  not-wished-for  results. 

Low-cost  family  housing  in  the  $5,000  or 
$6,000  value  bracket  is  the  crying  need,  and 
priority  and  allocation  of  material  to  this 
typ'^  of  construction  must  absolutely  be  pro- 
viclcri.  until  materials  become  fully  available, 
Eo  .ts  to  provide  the  minimum  housing  for 
veterar.s'  requirements  riu;i:ig  the  interven- 
ing emerprr'.cy  pen :d  between  scarcity  of 
ni.Ke:-.-  .i::il  t;:e  re^irhii.^  of  an  adequate 
pr,.  .i;:c-;    ::  >i:r:"- ■    '    '  ■■■!  S'Urposcs. 

'ri;=/  curr-.-:;-  c.-^  •■.;:(=  ;:.  .i  Icciil  newspaper 
cf  The  rece:.:  t.xpw.-t  r,  i-;;,jr  c....untries  cf 
Fuffie-.e:.*  ;up..b';-.-  ;  ;  hu::.;;  >  vcr  ICO  000  hous- 
i:;t;  1:1. .">  \v:;e::  Uf  hr-:-  are  n.  ri;.;'ress.  cer- 
t>i;:..y  iiiakc^  ;•.  ::.'.p  siib.o  lugr.e  ar.y  excuse 
or  reasonable  ex;  :  .itloa  to  our  veterans  as 
to  any  justi!i.u-.r  re.us..  n  icv  the  existing 
Bltuatioti. 

We  ;tppreriate  th.-\t  bill  1592  is  one  of 
Eoi.e:.; I  p'.irpoo  as  it  rehites  to  housing,  and 
t  :.:eir.;\.it<>  \  '.  :  ^-trin  housing  program, 
e:.ii  i>  c  ii;e;e::;.it(  a  i:.  this  Hght  and  view. 
d  V.  e  i;:;:.u  t)  it  t;r  rt  ;,  :iiiii,  :idaticn  and 
sup;)i  ft.  bo:h  as  to  it.s  potential  prospects  of 
bnngir.g  decent  housing  to  cur  fellow  citi- 
Z'P..-.  .ip.d  making  available  in  the  near  fu- 
tu.e  J  lid  economically  possible  too,  a  char- 
acter o'l  housing  duly  deserved  and  earned 
by  veterans  and  tluir  f.inillie.^    lu  cities,  vil- 


lages, and  on  farms,  and  In  every  economic 
bracket. 

We  appreciate  the  committee's  inclusion 
in  the  bill  of  a  preference  for  veterans  and 
servicemen.  However,  to  satisfactorily  effect 
such  indicated  preference,  we  respectfully 
suggest  several  amendments  to  the  bill,  as 
follows: 

1.  On  page  57.  after  line  23.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  503.  The  National  Hovising  Act,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  title  I  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"  "Sec.  8.  For  a  period  of  6  years  after  the 
da*«  of  the  approval  of  this  act.  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  not  Insure,  or  make  any  com- 
mitment to  insure,  (i)  any  direct  investment 
in  rental  housing  pursuant  to  title  VII  here- 
of, (ii)  any  mortgage  pursuant  to  section 
203  hereof  if  such  mortgage  involves  a  prin- 
cipal obligation  of  *7,500  or  less  (except  in 
the  case  where  the  mortgagor  is  the  owner 
and  occupant  of  the  property),  or  (ill)  any 
mortgage  pursuant  to  section  207  hereof  (ex- 
cept in  tlie  case  of  a  mortgage  with  respect 
to  a  project  of  a  nonprofit  mutual  housing 
corporation),  unless  the  investor,  the  mort- 
gagor, or  the  builder,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  agree  to  give  preference  in  the  rental 
or  sale  thereof  to  persons  who  have  served 
in  the  active  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States  on  or  after  September  16,  1940, 
and  prior  to  the  termination  of  hostilities  in 
World  War  II,  and  who  have  been  discharged 
or  released  therefrom  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable.'  " 

2.  On  page  78,  line  9,  change-"*  years"  to 
"6  years." 

3.  On  page  79,  In  line  9,  strike  out 
"equally";  lu  line  10,  strike  out  "and  at  the 
rent  involved  ";  and  in  line  13,  change  "4 
years"  to    "6  years." 

4.  On  page  109,  after  line  4,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d»  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  contract  or  other  instrument 
under  which  any  permanent  war  housing 
under  the  Jurisdiction  or  control  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Agency  is  disposed  of  for  other 
than  iow-rent  housing  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  require  the 
person  acquiring  such  housing  to  give  prefer- 
ence in  the  rental  or  sale  thereof  to  persons 
who  have  served  !n  the  active  military  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  on  or  after 
September  16,  1940,  and  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  in  World  War  II.  and  who 
have  been  discharged  or  released  therefrom 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable." 

We  respectfully  submit  to  this  committee 
as  a  recommendation  our  observation  of  vet- 
erans" preference  ever  a  period  of  25  years. 

The  Congress  always  has  been  considerate 
in  the  past  in  enacting  into  laws  passed  by 
it  sections  which  authorized  veterans'  prefer- 
ence whenever  requested,  but  the  veteran  has 
met  with  sorry  results  in  the  administrative 
field  whenever  he  sought  the  full  benefits  to 
which  he  was  entitled.  By  subterfuge,  eva- 
sion, the  run-around,  and  by  methods  and 
actions  too  devious  and  lengthy  to  burden 
this  committee  with,  the  purpose  and  intent 
of  Congress  in  respect  to  veterans"  preference 
was  thwarted  and  set  at  naught. 

We  feel  that  the  time  Is  now  at  hand  that 
whenever  veterans'  preference  Is  granted  by 
Congress  in  any  act.  that  same  mtist  be  im- 
plemented, by  provisions  *hich  will  attach 
peiialties  for  the  violation  of  such  provision, 
so  that  those  who  in  tlic  admieistration  of 
any  act  of  Congress  granting  veterans'  pref- 
erence, fails  to  comply  with  such  require- 
ment, he  or  they  will  be  subject  to  such 
penalties.  We  have  found  that  this  is  nec- 
essary to  etect  such  preference  and  the  In- 
tent of  Congress. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  impress  upon  the 
committee  that  the  lack  of  Immediate  hous- 
ing for  retin-ned  and  returning  veterans  is 
bordering  on  a  national  tragedy;  that  much 


suffering,  dlsappointraent,  heartache,  and 
dlssatlsfactioii  is  bound  to  result,  before  ex- 
isting conditions  improve,  but  we  place  full 
reliance  upon  our  elected  representatives, 
that  they  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
come  up  with  answer  solving  the  emergency 
In  the  most  satisfactory  manner  and  estab- 
lishing the  basis  for  the  future  Improvement 
of  the  housing  problem  of  all  our  citizens 
needing  samp. 


Home  BuiUing  Calls  for  Supreme  Effort 
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MADDEN 


OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  IipUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesiay,  December  18,  1945 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
submitting  an  editorial  written  by  H.  B. 
Snyder,  editor  of  the  Gary  Post-Tribune, 
outlining  the  critical  housing  shortage  in 
the  city  of  Gary,  Ind.  Mr.  Snyder  has 
some  valuajble  suggestions  on  the  hous- 
ing crisis  ii)  the  following  editorial: 

HOME  Binil)INC  CALLS  FOR  StJPREME  EFFORT 

Something  exceptional  must  be  done  to 
build  several  millions  of  housing  units  with 
the  greatest ;  possible  speed.  Not  only  must 
we  make  up  the  shortage  resulting  from  the 
lack  of  construction  during  the  war  but  the 
unprecedented  siiortage  during  the  decade  of 
the  thirties.! 

Several  thousand  additional  homes  are 
needer!  in  ciry  alone  and  a  similar  situation 
exists  throughout  the  country.  The  situa- 
tion was  bai  enough  during  the  war  when 
people  subnitted  tu  being  crowded  together 
because  of  |he  emergency. 

But  the  eiiergency  is  over  and  millions  of 
soldiers  are  back  and  on  the  way  back,  nearly 
all  of  them  prospective  renters  or  buyers  of 
homes.  We  must  do  everything  we  can  to 
give  them  tlie  homes  they  need  and  deserve. 

Unfortunately  that  is  easier  said  than 
done.  The  problem  looks  almost  unsolvable, 
but,  like  all  other  problems,  a  good  deal  can 
be  done  abi»ut  it  if  it  is  attacked  in  the 
proper  wayi  A  Nation-wide  program  Is 
called  for,  and  the  best  one  we  have  seen  has 
been  suggested  by  Harold  E^Sta^sen. 

His  plan  fcalls  for  the  aMpifttment  of  a 
national  ex|fediter  by  the  President,  which 
was  done  yesterday,  and  then  a  gathering 
up  of  all  th*  loose  ends  of  -.he  construction 
industry,  skilled  workers  would  be  released 
from  the  Aflmy  and  schools  for  apprentices 
started.  Unfused  governmental  space  every- 
where wouli  be  Inquired  into,  particularly 
that  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Including  their 
unused  materials.  Then  there  should  be  a 
national  catnpUgn  t-j  modernize  building 
codes  so  that  all  speed  possible  cotild  be  used 
in  getting  homes  built. 

But  with  everything  possible  being  done 
one  factor  it  certain  to  hold  back  any  pro- 
gram, that  it  the  production  of  lumber  and 
many  other  building  supplies.  There  Just 
Isn't  enough  to  meet  the  need  and  there 
probably  won't  be  for  several  years. 

That  meats  that  most  of  the  supplies  we 
do  have  must  be  channeled  into  building 
homes  rathtr  than  Into  other  projects  we 
can  better  4fford  to  wait  for.  Fortunately 
there  is  anj  appreciation  of  this  need  in 
Washington  and  plans  for  its  proper  han- 
dling are  being  made. 

We  doubt  that  much  wUl  be  accomplished 
by  placing  a  celling  on  prices.  What  we  can 
do  to  preveqt  unnecessary  price  rises  should 
be  done  but  too  much  of  the  talk  today 
shows  little  Understanding  of  economic  fac- 
tors. Supplies  canno*.  be  sold  for  less  than 
their  cost. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  i.LLUlaJ 


Old  houses  will  not  be  sold  for  leas  than 
the  owners  think  they  are  worth  and  new 
ones  will  not  be  built  vmless  the  builders  can 
make  a  fair  profit  at  least.  Price  ceilings  do 
not  help  unless  they  permit  action  under- 
neath them.  If  they  press  down  too  far 
activity  Is  stifled  and  It  would  be  better  to 
do  nothing 

What  we  want  la  houses.  Army  and  Navy 
building  supplies  may  be  found  to  be  vastly 
greater  than  is  believed  but  whatever  they 
are  they  should  be  put  to  tise  now.  And  that 
goea  for  everything  else  that  will  expedite 
this  Job.  This  is  a  national.  State,  and  local 
job  and  it^ought  to  l>e  hitting  on  all  cylin- 
ders everywhere. 


The  Holdiag  Company  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKI,AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  18.  1945 

Mr.  BORFN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  a  forum  on  public  utili- 
ties sponsored  by  Investors  Leagvie  at 
Chicago.  III..  November  29.  1945: 

Today  on  LaSnlle  Street  in  Chicago  the 
times  are  a  far  cry  from  the  LaSalle  Street 
of  the  old  board  of  trade  In  the  era  of  "Old 
Hutch."  "Dapper  Billy."  and  thp  picturesque 
Ed  Partridge,  and  Ereringham. 

The  abides  of  the  days  of  laissez  falre  are 
not  entirely  gone.  Under  restriction  and 
regulation  many  of  the  old  abuses  remain 
simply  wearing  new  raiment.  The  wrong 
and  scandal  are  with  us  still,  but  the  old 
swindles  are  out  of  style  and  modern  up-to- 
date  ones  have  succeeded  them.  They  differ 
no  more  than  milady's  gown  of  1882  differs 
from  her  beach  f^uit  of  1945 

In  the  old  days  it  was  credit  moblller  and 
Teapot  Dome.  Today  It  is  Swindle.  Inc..  and 
the  nonprofit  corporation . 

America  has  approached  Its  problems  al- 
ways with  a  realiiation  that  there  is  heart 
and  brain  enough  in  America  to  meet  and 
solve  them. 

When  first  we  founded  a  government  in 
this  then  new  world,  we  recogniased  and  an- 
nounced the  simple  and  evident  truth  that 
all  iUFt  powers  of  government  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed 

The  first  three  words  of  the  Charter  that 
constitutes  the  American  philosophy  were — 
"We  the  people  ' — and  the  public  interest  has 
ever  been  the  yardstick  that  both  defines 
and  limits  each  area  and  boundary  of  every 
act  of  government. 

Out  of  the  particular  problems  of  the 
public  as  Investors  have  grown  many  acts  of 
government.  Arts  tbar"ii*ve  t)een  altered 
to  meet  the  tide  of  circumstances,  the 
flight  of  progress,  and  the  decrepitude  of 
obsolescence. 

It  is  to  one  of  these,  one  of  the  great  re- 
form bills  of  the  decade  of  the  thirties,  that 
I  address  myself.  1  speak  of  the  Holding 
Company  Act.  It  was.  and  is  a  sound  and 
wholesome  law.  Experience  has  proven  It  to 
be  one  of  the  most  salutary  of  the  reform 
era. 

While  I  claim  It  to  be  in  its  fundamental 
aspects  wise  and  sound.  I  do  not  hold  it  to  be 
a  perfect  instrument.  A  product  of  times 
and  circumstances  that  ever  change  and 
alter,  experience  of  necessity  tests  and  Uies 
it  and  discovers  some  elements  of  weakness 
and  perhaps  some  elements  of  error. 


To  bold  that  any  product  of  human  minds, 
howe\-er  great  those  ramds  might  be,  has 
attained  a  permanent  perfection,  tree  of 
fault  or  frailty,  is  an  untenable  position.  I 
am  sure  the  Becuriues  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission would  not  hold  itself,  like  Caesar's 
wife,  in  every  act  abme  reproach,  nor  make  a 
finding  of  perfection  for  it«elf  in  all  of  iu 
lnterp>retationa — if  so.  I  herewith  file  a  formal 
disclaimer  to  such  a  finding. 

The  Congress  In  the  form  of  the  Securities 
and  Kxrhange  Commission  sut>committee  of 
the  great  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Cotxunerce  has  decided  to  review  the 
Holding  Company  Act — to  study  it  in  the 
light  of  Its  operations — to  examine  It  in  the 
light  of  the  realities  of  experience.  We  are 
examining  it  carefully.  Judiciously,  without 
preconception  or  prejudice. 

We  are  not  on  a  hunt  for  faults  to  be 
found  with  the  act.  and  may  even  be  t>etter 
Mtla&ed  with  the  act  after  this  study.  We 
are  making  a  studious  review  of  the  act. 

It  Is  fitting  and  our  proper  responsibility 
to  do  this. 

The  Holding  Company  Act  has  not  been 
reviewed  nor  revised  In  the  10  years  of  Its 
existence.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
was  reviewed  and  revised  17  times  in  its  first 
10  years. 

All  the  major  acts  of  Congress  are  properly 
and  frequently  revised  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience and  to  meet  the  public  interest. 
Thus,  and  only  thus,  can  we  find  the  path 
of  Justice  through  aU  the  winding  ways  oX 
error,  malfetisance.  or  deceit. 

We  have  undertaken  a  ta^k  that  is  a  hard 
task  and  perhaps  a  thankless  one. 

We  feel  we  have  a  riglit  to  expect  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  from  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  that  will  bring  to  us  un- 
biased, impartial,  and  Judicial  analysis  of 
suggestions  offered  and  constructive  recom- 
mendations for  implementing,  clarifying,  and 
Improving  the  act  to  better  serve  sound  pub- 
lic policy. 

We  feel  we  have  the  right  to  expect  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  from  the  industry  that  wUl 
bring  to  us  the  facts  in  their  simple  realities, 
clearly  delineating  between  any  advocacy  oX 
aelf-interest  and  recommendations  for  the 
common  gcxxl. 

We  feel  that  sound  law  and  good  admin- 
istration should  build  faith  and  trust  in  each 
other  as  between  industry  and  the  Govern- 
ment's agencies. 

I  decry  the  feeling  that  the  Securities  and 
Ex<  hange  Commission  and  industry  have  In 
common  a  mutual  mistrust  of  each  other. 

Let  there  be  an  end  to  chaos  and  doubt 
and  punitive  and  defensive  acts,  or  need  for 
punitive  or  defensive  action. 

Rochefoucauld  says.  "Hypocrisy  is  homage 
that  /alsehocd  pays  to  truth."  Our  com- 
mittee wants  the  truth  and  we  have  no  wel- 
come either  for  falsehood  or  hypocrisy. 

We  cannot  look  with  favor  on  either  fsn- 
tastic   theories   or   ruthle.ss   practices. 

If  I  may  divert  at  this  point  to  a  personal 
view,  it  is  my  pcrscmal  opinion  that  compe- 
tition should  be  equalized  between  public 
and  private  enterprise. 

I  have  seen  in  widespread  areas  of  our  na- 
tional economy  tax  exemption  tipping  the 
scales  against  private  enterprise  in  favor  of 
public  or  collective  ownership. 

I  believe  that  collecuvtsm  or  communism 
can  stand  only  en  the  strength  of  its  propa- 
ganda I  know  Its  claim  to  equality  in  the 
sharing  of  the  t>enefits  of  production  is  a 
myth. 

Eonomics  are  made  of  facta,  not  fancies. 

II  we  are  realists  and  both  examine  our 
own  national  experience  and  go  abroad  far 
the  experience  of  others,  we  can  only  be  con- 
vinced that  the  American  system  of  private 
enterprise  and  individual  opportunity  is  the 
world's  best  S3rstem  of  national  economy. 
No  other  system,  by  comparative  factual 
analysis,  can  enter  even  the  realm  of  compe- 
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tltlon  with  the  American  system.  Those 
conclusions  are  the  inevitables  be.sed  only 
on  the  facts  and  figure*— on  the  maiheiuatics 
of  economics  apart  from  the  added  weight 
of  value  in  the  individual's  perscmal  liberty. 
The  American  system  of  private  enterprise 
has  worked  well.  It  never  should  be  aban- 
doned. 

Collective  ownership  is  growing  in  Am«1cm 
In  almost  every  phase  of  our  economy  Tax 
esemptlon  for  collective  ownership  is  an  illu- 
sory concession  creating  real  Inequities  and 
unjust  burdens  on  all  of  us  who  are  not  the 
direct  beneficiaries  of  the  specific  project.  In 
the  field  of  public  ownership  of  utlltties  the 
people  are  vlctJmired  by  device*  for  financial 
manipulation  and  are  persuaded  by  dishonest 
accounting. 

The  American  taxpayer  is  beset  with  a  mil- 
lion snares  for  the  unwary.  He  is  not  awake 
to  the  realities.  He  Is  a  somnambulist,  sleep 
walking  now  but  soon  to  be  rudely  awakened 
by  the  hurt  of  these  hazards.  He  is  whip- 
sawed  coming  and  going  in  these  expansions 
of  collectivism,  but  he  does  not  know  It  yet. 

Many  people  Join  the  march  of  collectivism 
with  hand-me-down  or  ready-made  precon- 
ceptions and  never  stop  to  check  whether 
they  are  true  or  false. 

Equalization  of  competition  between  public 
or  collective  ownership  and  operation  of  en- 
terprises and  private  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  enterprises  will  bring  out  the  facts 
and  teat  truly  the  values.  Then  the  claims 
will  be  fairly  tested  and  the  people  will  find 
with  Jerome  Frank  that  We  have  been  cock- 
sure of  many  things  that  simply  are  not  so  " 

Psychological  waves  of  irrationalism  and 
"functicism"  have  swept  the  world  in  many 
periods  of  history.  The  mania  of  witch - 
burning,  the  madness  of  noBism.  the  fallacy 
of  communism,  all  have  a  cou&lnship  with 
any  sweeping  fad  or  craze  or  mania  whether 
it  be  miniature  golf  or  Ku-Klux-Klanlsm. 
Wishful  thinking  dominates  mass  beliavior. 
and  add  to  it  the  moving  power  of  sentiment 
and  human  psychology  will  mvent  a  Justi- 
fying theory  for  behavior  hofwever  irrational. 

The  wishful  thinking  of  those  who  are 
honest  advocates  of  public  owneryh:p  has  In- 
vented theories  that  justify  tax  exemption,  err 
tax  evasion;  th«t  justify  almost  any  device  or 
expediency.  The  credulity  of  the  unsuspect- 
ing and  sincere  advocate  of  collective  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities  is  played  upon  not 
only  by  the  demagog  who  covers  up  great 
and  long  range  benefit  witfc  enticement  to 
prompt  the  petty  advantage  but  also  by  the 
shrewd  promoter  and  the  wizard  manipulator. 

On  this  stage  absurd  performances  occur. 
Tlie  unsuspecting  public  Is, made  stooge  to 
the  financial  prestidigitator.  The  lamb  of  the 
rural  district  lies  down  to  bed  with  the  wolf 
of  Wall  Street.  The  black  leg  and  the  purl- 
tan  are  wed.  and  wishful  thinking  invents  a 
theory  to  Justify  It. 

In  Omaha  and  in  Pueret  Sotind  the  buyer 
went  to  market  to  buy  some  wool  and  laid 
down  his  money  for  a  fresh  shorn  lamb 

The  wily  opportunist  ever  searching  for 
the  easy  plum  to  pick  has  found  a  new  crop 
for  his  harvesting. 

The  wolf  of  Wall  Street  is  huffing  and 
puffing  again  and  this  time  be  has  a  new 
disguise  that  I  have.  I  think,  properly  label- 
ed— Swindle.  Inc. 

Believing  that  Government  Is  tuder  oath 
to  serve  the  public  Intertrt,  I  hold  that  we 
cannot  ostrich-lze  our  vision  against  a  seelng- 
eye  knowledge  of  such  performance  If  the 
Holding  Company  Act  can  be  implemented 
to  bar  such  doors,  then  it  should  be  so.  The 
Federal  Power  Commission..  Sccuritica  and 
Exchange  Commission.  aiMl  Internal  Revenue. 
should  be  wrahsled  to  combat  that  wrung 
And  these  ayiyirs  of  Govemoaent  should 
have  an  arm  ioug  enough  aad  a  sword  sharp 
enough  to  cut  down  such  orunc  where  er  it 
raiaes  its  serpent  head. 
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And  now  speaking  again  of  the  crrnml*- 
tees  work.  I  might  say.  and  so  It  Is  tha-  i.r  e 
special  cases  Involving  questionable  cians- 
actlons  have  been  brought  also  in  the  forum 
of  our  deliberations. 

We  have  in  the  forum  of  our  committee 
a  scale  on  which  to  weigh  public  burdens. 
We  trust  the  scale  is  correctly  balanced  to 
register  the  full  weight  of  public  interest. 
We  trust  that  our  eyes  are  focused  to  truth, 
,  our  minds  attuned  to  Justice,  and  our  proc- 
''    esses  considerate  and  fair. 

We  know  that  our  acts  will  be  cautious 
and  restrained  by  Judicious  care.  We  feel 
that  the  results  of  our  study  will  Justify  the 
ardtious  labors  of  our  task  and  that  what  is 
finally  done  by  the  committee  will  be  done 
well,  as  it  will  be  done  faithfully.  We  hope 
In  the  end  results  we  can  have  the  unre- 
served approval  of  our  critics  as  well  as  those 
more  favorably  inclined.  On  the  Holding 
Company  Act  we  contemplate  no  sweeping 
change,  no  wide  nor  radical  departure,  but 
we  do  contemplate  constructive  improvement 
and  an  implementation  to  the  full  extent, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  deliberate  care, 
studious  research,  caution,  and  wisdom 
clearly  dictate. 


I  Am  My  Brother's  Keeper 


e:;i:nsion  of  remai^ks 
HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

t  r    M  \-..i\<   !iT-f  TT-; 

I.\   THE  HUU:?E  OF  REPHE' IN' rAT'-.T-^; 
Tuesday.  Deccriibv^  IS.  1U4') 

M;  I  ANF  :-.',:  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  'XA:.;  WW  '>'t^  ;:>:■■  ;:i  the  Record,  I 
XM-;;  \')  .:.'  '..:.':  :..:';::  an  arlicle  which 
appea:>i'.  ;!i  the  Pilot.  Bo.ston,  Mass.,  on 
Satui  c  :i    .  Utxember  15.  1945: 

:    >.M   MY  BROTHERS  KFEPK3 

There  are  times  when  Chiistlans  must 
think  and  act  like  Christians — or  forever  re- 
nounce their  right  to  the  name.  A  typical 
crisis  of  this  kind  confronts  us  now. 
Strongly,  eloquently,  and  with  a  manifest 
depth  of  feeling.  Archbishop  Gushing,  in  his 
address  to  the  St.  Vmceut  de  Paul  Society 
Sunday,  insisted  that  the  United  States  is 
morally  bound  immediately  and  completely 
to  fulfill  its  pledged  word  to  support  UNRRA 
(the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration). 

People  are  shivering,  starving,  and  dying. 
Children,  denied  even  minimum  subsistence, 
are  already  marred  for  life.  Unless  succor 
comes  quickly,  many  of  them  will  never  see 
even  a  stunted  maturity. 

The  address  of  His  Excellency  is  magnifi- 
cent in  its  fidelity  to  the  authentic  Christian 
tradition.  If  we  understand  this  superb  text 
correctly,  the  archbushop  is  demanding  that 
we  quit  playing  politics  with  starvation,  dis- 
ease, and  expijsure. 

It  would  be  laudable  in  the  extreme  if 
Europe  would  establish  democratic  govern- 
ments, unhobble  the  press,  show  evidence 
that  the  lessons  taught  by  the  ordc.  1  ■  ' 
world's  worst  war  ha\e  been  learnea  B^; 
"Christian  charity  compels  us  to  feed,  clothe. 
Rnd  house  the  starving  and  naked  wherever 
they  are.  We  attache<l  no  rider  to  our  lend- 
lease  shipments  of  war  materials.  Should 
we  flfarh  one  now  to  charity?  11  we  do,  and 
\:  I  N!:r;A  should  fall  for  lack  of  funds,  then 

ri:  ii  >am.nritan  has  been  w.'wlnid  " 

A-  i  \  P.,'  when  priests  in  JSis  ~.  .  u  i  :•■'.•■  • 
nurdtuu  •.;:n!)ly  becsuse  the,  w.;-!-  v  ,>,.•.-,, 
at  !  'i:-.i'  V.  :;rn  public  walls  'a.:.-  :■  /  :  imi 
mtli  b!;i>;ii.'  :nu>s  so  revultlni;  :!■^  '  : ;:: :.  w  •< 
•loma<ii,  1\  iif  Plus  XI  rontl!r,i.'d  ■  ;  ,;  ;  ,  <i 
iind     clothing     into     i:  :-.     i  u'..me-«irli.k  u 


country.  Neither  then  nor  afterward  did 
Soviet  Russia  express  a  syllable  of  gratitude. 
But  the  people  were  hungry  and  suffering. 
Tliafs  all  the  shepherd's  heart  of  Pope  Pius 
XI  cared  to  know.  He  would  warmly  endorse 
.Archiblshop  Cu.'^hing's  moving  appeal  to  help 
all  who  need  help  for  the  solitary,  sufncient 
reason  that  th^y  are  hungry  and  cold.  As 
heartily  as  his  illustrious  predecessor.  Pope 
Pius  XII  would  approve.  And  so,  we  may 
feel  very  certain,  would  Jesus  Christ. 

Abroad  people  are  in  torment.  They  are 
suffering  a  veritable  agony.  European 
mothers  are  listening  to  wails  of  the  infants 
in  their  arms  and  they  can  only  wait  in  dry- 
eyed  despair  until  death  heals  the  pain  of 
their  babies  and  their  own.  How — in  the 
name  of  a  compassionate  Christ — can  we 
continue  to  debate  when  every  moment's  de- 
lay means  unpaintable  anguish  to  beings 
made  like  ourselves,  In  God's  image,  and 
again  hke  ourselves,  redeemed  by  His  precious 
blood? 


Thought.^  and  Wishes  ol  t''c  Mm  ia  the 
Strert 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Tuesday,  December  18  (legislative  day  of 
Monday.  October  29).  1945 

M  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Pri- 
G-iV.  November  23,  1845,  I  obtained 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  by  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Hannegan.  chairman,  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  at  a  dinner  of  the 
Indiana  Democratic  Editorial  Associa- 
tion held  at  French  Lick,  Ind.,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1945. 

Two  pages  were  inadvertently  left  out 
of  this  address  in  the  printing  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  in 
full  be  printed  in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  always  considered  it  an  Important 
part  of  my  business  to  keep  posted  as  thor- 
oughly as  I  can  on  the  thoughts  and  wishes 
of  that  ■\nonymous  Individual  whom  we  in 
Amerlc-  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  Man 
In  the  Street. 

To  me,  that  man  Is  Important — the  most 
important  figure  In  the  whole  United  States. 

Having  no  name,  he  may  be  a  big  Indus- 
trialist or  a  small  businessman  or  a  farmer 
or  a  factory-hand.  He  may  be  a  Democrat  or 
a  Republican  or  an  independent.  But  as  the 
Man  In  the  Street  he  Is  all  of  them.  Ite  is 
bigger  than  any  of  them.  His  interests  come 
first. 

Now.  for  those  of  us  who  are  In  politics, 
this  man  without  a  name,  without  ;i  stated 
occupation,  Is  a  very  sound  consultant.  His 
thinking,  you  know.  Is  usually  pret';y  clear. 
He  is  a  pretty  level-headed  fellow. 

That  is  why  It  Is  always  smart  pclitlca  to 
find  out.  between  elections,  what  hf  Is  say- 
ing, what  he  Is  thinking  about,  what  ho 
wants.  Ignore  him.  minimize  his  impor- 
tance, put  your  own  objectives  above  his, 
and — well,  look  what  has  liappenec.  to  the 
Republican  Party, 

But  If  If  N  H  general  rule  of  good  politics 
to  jfo  to  -i  ■•  Man  In  the  Street  and  try  to 
^ot  his  responses  and  discover  hla  thinking, 
if  this  U  important  any  time,  then  it  U  eveu 
iuor«  Imi  ;.    ..:.  .  luw. 


We  are  at  this  time  in  a  period  of  transi- 
tion, of  change  from  war  to  peace.  With  that 
far-reaching  shift,  most  of  us  realize  and 
expect  an  ati»iosphere  charged  with  new  po- 
litical and  economic  currents,  a  change  In 
the  approach  of  our  people  toward  many  Is- 
sues and  controversies  that  affect  us  all. 
It  Is  natural  and  logical  that  this  sliould 
happen.  If  inyone  Is  surprised  by  it.  I  say 
such  a  persoli  does  not  know  the  American 
people  very  [well.  He  hasn't  been  talking 
very  much  with  the  man  In  the  street. 

While  war  lasted  we  preserved  a  national 
unity  in  the  defense  of  our  country  against 
a  foreign  aggressor.  Even  under  the  stress  of 
this  great  cotiflict  we  were  not  forced  to  give 
up  our  right  pi  free  expression. 

We  held  ^  national  election  In  the  very 
midst  of  wai  But  we  subordinated  all  our 
Interests  to  t^ie  winning  of  that  war.  We  not 
only  placed  restraints  on  ourselves  by  law, 
but  we  voluntarily  refrained  from  trying  to 
advance  prlv&te  causes  that  would  have  im- 
periled the  gteat  cause  of  our  country.  I^ay 
"we"  and  I  mean  most  of  us — all  but  a  small 
minority.      T 

Then,  ove^lght.  came  an  end  to  war,  and 
an  end  to  trte  extreme  calls  and  exactions  it 
had  imposed)  upon  us.  This  means,  in  a  free 
country,  the.;  moral  right  to  speak  out  again 
on  any  subjiect  or  for  any  cause,  public  or 
private,  wltlin  the  limits  of  legality,  and  cer- 
tainly It  Iniudes  the  right  of  any  faction, 
any  organization,  and  individual,  when  he 
thinks  he  is  being  hurt,  to  say  so. 

Inevitably,  when  this  happens,  oumational 
xmity  Is  put}  to  a  test.  But  we  have  stood 
countless  suth  tests  In  the  past,  and  we  shall 
go  through  liany  more  In  the  future. 

If  anyone  tries  to  tell  me  that  it  is  unnatu- 
ral for  an  Aiaerlcan  who  has  a  grievance,  or 
thinks  he  hat  one.  to  speak  out  about  It.  I  say 
that  person  feoes  not  know  his  Americans. 

And  If  anyone  tries  to  tell  me  that  our 
country  cantot  stand  up  under  the  strain  of 
this  free  gite-and-take.  I  say  that  person 
underestimates  the  tensile  suength  of  our 
democracy,   f 

We  are  ju^t  now  hearing  a  good  many  of 
these  alarms!.  They  are  coming  from  people 
who  seem  toj  think  that  America  cannot  pass 
this  test  of  four  national  unity,  people  who 
fail  to  see  thje  difference  between  controversy 
and  catastro^jhe.  They  are  people  who  think 
America  "cag't  take  It." 

Well,  wheti  I  hear  of  these  fits  of  self- 
Induced  hysteria.  I  set  aside  my  copy  of  the 
CoNGRESSioNjfkL  RECORD,  whcrc  most  of  the 
outbursts  fir^t  see  print.  I  throw  away  the 
editorial  an4  columnists'  page  of  ths  nc7/s- 
paper,  where  they  are  echoed.  And  I  go  out 
and  have  a  tftlk  with  my  level-headed  friend, 
the  man  in  the  street. 

I  think  s0me  of  his  reactions  are  worth 
passing  alodg. 

You  recall  that  back  In  1940  and  1941. 
when  war  threatened  us,  there  were  people 
who  said  tiiie  many  groups  and  factions  in 
America  wifh  diverse  viewpoints  would  be 
unable  or  uiwllling  to  set  aside  their  differ- 
ences In  defending  the  Nation  against  an 
outside  aggressor.  That  was  supposed  to  be 
democracy's  (fatal  weakness.  There  were  cer- 
tain people  in  Europe  saying  that,  and  there 
were  certain  people  over  here,  echoing  them 
word  for  word. 

Today  thej  people  In  Europe  who  were  most 
vitally  intertisted  in  spreading  that  kind  of 
talk  are  sllei^t.  Some  of  them  have  poL-joned 
themselves.  Some,  for  the  same  purpose, 
use  a  rope,  others  a  revolver.  Still  others 
are  on  trial  ^ad  will  be  taken  care  of  in  due 
course. 

But  what! about  the  people  in  America — 
those  who  li^terested  themselves  in  spreading 
the  same  doibi  of  our  democracy  over  bore? 

Thote  poiple  tre  not  silent  today.  As 
leaders  In  t  is  Republican  Party,  they  used 
their  membership  in  Congress  fi  years  ngo  as 
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a  sounding  board.  And  they  are  using  that 
same  sounding  board  now. 

They  are  still  voicing  defeatism — as  loudly 
in  peace  as  they  did  In  war.  Yerterday  they 
were  trying  to  break  down  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  In  their  gallant  Commander 
in  Chief,  the  late  Franklin  D    Roosevelt. 

Today  they  arc  trjlng  to  shake  America's 
faith  In  the  man  who  has  quickly  and  ably 
shouldered  the  responsibility  of  leading  this 
Nation  to  peace  and  poetwar  proeperity. 
President  Harry  8.  Truman. 

It  is  these  opposition  leaders  who  are  xiow 
howling  calamity  j^d  who  are  hoping  that 
a  great  show  of  dissent  will  break  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  In  Harry  Truman— 
and  who  are  doing  their  best  to  create  and 
aggravate  that  dissent. 

Well,  they  are  wrong  both  ways.  And  do 
not  be  deceived,  the  man  in  the  street  know« 
it.  He  knows  that  the  people  who  failed 
to  realize  the  seriousness  of  this  country's 
situation  In  1940  are  the  same  people  who 
ire  voicing  hysterical  fears  for  the  Nation 
in  1945. 

When  America  stood  in  real  danger  for 
her  very  life,  when  complete  national  unity 
was  vital  and  every  disruptive  word  might 
have  meant  the  death  of  a  solcUer  on  the 
battlefield,  these  were  the  people  who  com- 
plained of  rationing  and  the  OPA.  who  grum- 
bled about  the  WPB.  who  shouted  their  pet 
giievauces  recklessly. 

Now,  with  the  crisis  of  war  behind  \u. 
at  a  time  when  Americans  have  once  more 
earned  the  right  to  assert  themselves  and 
to  contend  for  that  which  they  believe  Is 
Their  due.  now  these  same  people  are  sud- 
denly alarmed  for  the  survival  of  the  na- 
tion. 

Well,  the  man  to  the  street  knows  this. 
He  does  not  like  disputes,  International.  In- 
dustrial, or  domestic.  About  the  only  thing 
he  likes  to  argue  Is  politics. 

Certainly  he  does  not  approve  of  strikes. 
He  Is  both  employer  and  employee.  He  Is 
producer  and  consumer.  He  is  labor,  man- 
agement, and  the  public.  And  he  Knows 
that  Industrial  shut-down  hurt  him,  that  he 
Is  the  fellow  who  pays,  any  way  he  looks 
at  It. 

But  when  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  gets  up.  and  In  his  great  fears  for  the 
safety  of  America,  launches  a  bitter  attack 
on  President  Truman  for  his  effort  to  bring 
labor  and  management  together  in  confer- 
ence so  that  a  way  may  l>e  sought  to  resolve 
their  differences,  that  Senator  may  be  speak- 
ing for  the  Republican  Party — of  which  he 
Is  a  prominent  member— but  lie  is  not  speak- 
ing for  my  frlerwl.  the  man  In  the  street. 
He  is  not  speaking  for  the  employee  nor 
the  employer.  He  is  not  speaking  lor  labor 
nor  for  management.  And  he  is  not  speaking 
for  the  American  public. 

Yet  only  a  few  days  ago  8U<h  a  speech  was 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Wilkt.  of  V/lsconsln.  And 
that  speech,  which  was  made  In  direct  crltl- 
cLsm  of  President  Truman  wi.s  a  very  reveal- 
ing one. 

It  revealed  exactly  what  Is  behind  ail  this 
sudden  patriotic  fervor  on  the  part  of  the 
Republicans  in  Congress,  these  pious  fears 
for  America  which  they  bcgiai  voicing  after 
America  had  won  the  war.  but  which  they 
had  never  expressed  while  Anerlca's  enemies 
were  still  on  the  march. 

Now.  what  docs  (bis  RepjbUcan  Senator 
want?  What  has  he  been  leading  up  toV 
What  does  he  think  Preslden ;  Truman  ought 
to  do  ao  that  hla  own  fears  will  be  qaietad? 

Only  this:  Throw  overboard  the  ptinciplee 
of  the  Democratic  Party  Cancel  out  the 
social  gains  that  have  been  made  in  recent 
ye«n.  Raise  the  Uriff,  ard  abandon  the 
principle  of  collective  barfalntni, 

"I  know."  he  says,  "that  these  resllrtle 
vltws   wilt   invite   upon   all    :hues   v  e 

them  the  accusations  of  labor  bm  <  id 


union  busting.  I.  for  gne.  deny  both  charges 
with  all  the  vigor  at  my  command." 

And  m  the  same  breath— with  all  the  vigor 
at  his  command— he  demands  that  President 
Truman  outlaw  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining — a  principle  to  which  l»th  man- 
agement and  labor  in  all  our  big  industries 
have  long  subscribed,  a  principle  which  they 
reafBrmed  only  the  other  day  at  the  confer- 
ence called  by  the  President 

But  this  same  RepubUcan  leader  was  not 
nearly  so  concerned  for  the  safety  of  America 
a  few  years  a^ro  when  war  threatened  us. 
Back  In  February  of  1941.  leas  than  a  year 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  he  told  the  people  he 
did  not  believe  Japan  would  be  foolish  enough 
to  attack  American  interests. 

Prom  the  record  of  his  voting,  one  would 
not  Judge  that  the  Senator  was  very  greatly 
impressed  with  Americas  danger  then.  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  cite  the  various 
items  of  that  record  having  to  do  with  the 
strengthening  of  this  Nation  to  meet  the 
greatest  war  crisis  that  ever  threatened  Its 
existence.  Here  is  tbe  way  Senator  WnxT 
voted : 

Against  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 

Against  military  conscription. 

Against  offering  effective  aid  to  Allied  coun- 
tries. 

Against  lend-lease. 

Against  lend-lease  appropriation. 

Against  transfer  of  Axis  ships  to  Britain. 

Against  extension  of  the  draft. 

Against  belligerent  zone  restrictions  to 
make  possible  the  delivery  of  lend-lease  ship- 
ments to  nations  fighting  Nazi  CJermany  and 
her  allies. 

Against  the  armed  ship  bill,  to  protect 
American  vessels  from  submarine  attacks. 

A^inst  the  ship  seizure  btU  enabling  us 
to  take  over  sliips  belonging  to  countries 
occupied  by  German  forces. 

APalnst  the  second  lend-lease  bill. 

And  so  on — all  down  the  line  of  prepared- 
ness against  the  most  dangerotis  enemy 
America  has  ever  had.  this  Republican  leader 
voted  against  every  one  of  the  measures  of 
tile  Roosevelt  administration  to  safeguard 
and  strengthen  America  while  there  was  still 
time — measures  which,  as  later  events  proved, 
saved  the  lives  of  thovisands  of  American 
boys. 

Yes,  Senator  Wnjrr.  the  man  In  the  street 
of  today,  who  was  also  the  man  on  the  battle- 
field and  the  high  seas  of  yesterday,  remem- 
bers you  and  your  Republican  colleagues  In 
Congress.     He  remembers  you  well. 

And  now  he  is  the  man.  Senator,  who  has 
come  home  alive  and  sale,  to  a  Nation  that 
has  been  saved,  because  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  Congress  backed  up  a  Democratic 
President  In  an  American  program  of  pre- 
paredness a^irst  the  aggressor. 

Tbat  is  why  this  man  Is  coming  home  alive 
and  safe  today,  Senator.  And  m  a  matter 
of  life  or  death — his  life  or  his  death — don't 
you  think  it  is  nau:ral.  Senator,  that  he  and 
his  family  should  remember  you? 

And  don't  you  think  It  is  natural  that 
now.  when  this  man  Is  home  again,  wanting 
to  go  to  work,  and  T^-antlng  protection  in  his 
Jcb — Isn't  it  natural.  Senator,  that  he  should 
be  a  little  puiKled  by  your  sudden  fears  for 
America  unless  his  protection  ia  sacrificed? 

My  fellow  Democrau.  I  do  not  expect  this 
Senator  or  any  of  those  of  bit  party  who 
voted  with  him  in  1940  and  1941  to  answer 
these  questions.  I  expect,  ratiier.  that  they 
wUl  go  on  with  their  determined  effort  to 
smear  the  memory  of  one  of  the  greateat 
Americans  who  ever  lived— Prankiln  D. 
Rooeevelt. 

I  expect  Uiese  Republican  leaders  to  con- 
tinue turning  their  faces  away  from  tbe 
post-war  problems  of  our  country,  problems 
uf  recouveriuou  and  the  matuteaaaoe  of  em- 
ployment—the  whole  Qeld  that  hM  bMO  oov- 
ored  in  the  21 -point  proeram  set  forth  by 
President  Truman. 

Z  aipwt  UMm.  in  their  buternasa  and  their 
lack  of  a  profram  of  their  own,  tu 


carry  on  this  desperate  search  for  a  political 
smuidgepot.  f>  muck  rake,  and  some  way  of 
mnkinp  their  aeeoatttons  and  UmucBdoe* 
8tl:k  where  they  are  trylnf  to  plaatar  tiMm — 
on  our  country's  great  and  honored  dead. 

In  the  beginning,  you  know,  the  Man  In 
the  Street — and  I  am  talking  now  of  the  fel- 
low who  may  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican 
or  an  Independent — welcomnd  the  investiga- 
tion of  Pearl  Harbor. 

He  thoxight  the  purpose  Was  to  get  facta. 
Hr  '.^d  that  there  would  be  a  proper  In- 

V(  1  of  those  facts.     He  expected  the 

facts  would  be  pertinent  to  tbe  case 

THat  is  what  we  all  want.  And  what  w« 
did  not  want  was  a  smear.  Whnt  we  did  not 
want  was  to  create  the  opportunity  for  an 
embittered  political  clique  to  use  this  In- 
vefitigation  for  indiscrimlnnte  mtiekraking. 
or  as  a  soundingboard  for  taroadeasftlng  un- 
related findings  which  It  may  dig  up  and 
distort  at  will  in  a  prejudiced  resolve  to  de- 
stroy the  name  of  the  unan£Werlng  dead. 

We  have  relied  on  the  Senators  of  our  own 
party  who  are  on  that  Pearl  Harbor  Investi- 
gating Committee  to  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming just  such  a  soundingboard.  and  our 
confidence  was  well  placed.  They  are  going 
to  see  that  this  investigation  is  a  clean  job. 

The  Republican  Senators  were  told  that 
the  committee  would  have  access  to  any  and 
all  necessary  sources  of  iniormatlon  through 
Its  legally  constituted  committee  counsel. 

In  other  words,  the  Information  was  to  be 
supplied  to  the  committee  as  a  committee, 
for  committee  purposes.  Files  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration  were  to  be  opened  and 
documents  maue  available  In  this  manner. 

Ai  a  safeguard  against  the  threat  of  po- 
litical abuse  of  the  Investigation,  the  fllea 
were  not  to  be  made  accesaitile  to  individual 
members  of  the  committee,  as  Individuals, 
for  their  individual  purposes,  whatever  these 
might  be. 

But  was  this  what  those  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  wanted? 

They  demanded,  iiutead,  12iat  they  be  al- 
lowed to  go  themselves,  as  individuals,  direct 
to  the  Rooeevelt  files  and  search  through 
them  for  an^-thlng  they  wished,  whether  it 
was  relevant  or  not,  and  to  do  anything  they 
wished  with  whatever  they  might  find. 

Now.  what  do  you  think  these  Republican 
Senators  could  have  had  in  mind  when  they 
made  that  demand?  And  from  the  fury  they 
shoaed  when  the  demand  was  not  granted, 
what  do  you  suppose  they  could  have  been 
hoping  for  from  this  investigation?  What 
plans  have  been  thwarted? 

One  of  them  has  since  lamented  that  ba- 
cause  he  was  not  allowed  this  privilege,  the 
Lnvestigatkm  has  been  crippled.  Crlppied 
as  wliai.  Senator?  As  a  cougreeelonal  invea- 
tigatlon  with  a  proper  and  lefitlmate  pur- 
pose, or  as  a  political  fishing  expedition? 

But  what  is  behmd  this  desperate  effort 
to  sinear  Booaevelt?  What  is  the  political 
significance,  now.  In  1945.  of  an  attempt  to 
turn  and  twist  the  history  of  1941  so  that 
it  might  discredit  the  memory  of  a  man  wtu> 
la  no  longer  President? 

If  you  u'&nt  the  answer  to  that  quoatioo. 
the  man  In  the  street  can  give  it  to  you. 

He  will  tell  you  that  the  HepubUcan  Pwty 
has  not  once  offered  a  poaitiive.  oooatmetttw 
program  for  America  m  tbe  paat  aO  y«an. 

When  a  political  party  lacts  a  profn'am  of 
Its  own.  there  la  not  much  flae  for  it  to  4o 
than  attempt  to  dlacredit  the  oppoaitkn. 
When  that  doesn't  work->«nd  It  taaant 
worked  in  four  national  electtoo*^Uie  par^ 
U  left  in  a  pretty  desperata  pUgbt. 

Clearly,  the  attempt  to  smear  Roostvslt  Is 
a  tactic  of  flsspratkao  by  a  party  without  • 
program. 

From  electtoo  day  of  last  ya«r  up  to  «te 
tun*  vhaa  frsstdsiit  Truman  oas»s4  kl 
war  soooopUo  procrain  in  his  taMnfi  to  ( 
grtst  last  moDXh  the  Aumiiak  Mopls  kai 
been  stveii  no  AUrn  of  what'llM  fcepiihUoaa 
le>>  '.ave  bad  intnind  as  «  pk>Ury 

lu:  ....     ...    IhtS  COUill^. 
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avit  ft!   '  .'  n    irlrf  hwi  re  -       :  .:  >■'< 

prmnjim  i  :    .  .uuii  iiriitlmt'n'     '  >     >     <   . 

u«.     It  fwinr  imm  Coimrrfidni  i;    <  n\!   i  .  a 
Uallcck,  or  InUiftiu.    A»d  wr  .j' 

M  KUthurttAtlvp.  bfcAUat  Con»*rrri«intin  Hal* 
LWK  M  not  oil'-  '■'•  "tnan  of  the  Kt'puUllcnn 
OonfrMttonnl   <  tn  ComniUtre  but  he 

!■  »lM  bMd  ot  A  acvcn-niRn  group  named  by 
Um  party  •«p««l»liy  U>  draft  a  new  program 
ot  Ita  objertivm 

Kallkk  And  hu  cllqu*  o(  R«pubUoaiUtft(i- 
era  didn't  like  the  Tiuman  progrnm.  And 
thia  IM  what  lie  aAld; 

"I'hia  (thtt  Prp'iilrnt'a  meMAge)  ta  the 
klok-ol!.  ThiH  b««it,»  the  cnmpftlgn  of 
1046  •  •  «  And  Hi  wni^lnrf  tlir  Kcpubllcnn 
oot  '   o«mp«lcn  we  will  k<>  ^i^'k  to 

oiti  '  i  conaerv  uiam" 

Thiu  la  nil  hr  rould  iifTpi'  "Dtuk  to  old- 
famuiiirit  i-onm>ivttii»n\"— thp  kind  which  the 
Ki  11  rnriy  gnve  ua  whon  It  wna  Inat 

In  puvM'i.  With  It,  yoii  rrn  ■  -  •'-.  iiiw* 
lu  corruption  in  Kovrriiiui  :         Mn 

WkI I  street,  tlrprr»i«i>m  In     i  ii>'»>i,  lorr- 

r|fit»»!r«»   »>M    thi»   furni,    itii :  \\\    (orclKU 

i  i  in  only 

..,;,;..>... I. . ^  uianl  ul 
ft  !  My  minority, 

li<ii     w    ii'Miin    i'<    tihmp    rulnoua    prACttOM 

Which  lod  to  the  ci(i»h  of  lO'JO  would  never  b« 
AccrptPd  by  \\\n  ti  ilp  na  a 

pnH?rf«n>  for  tl>«»    .  >!         Mid  the 

I  'A  IrndiMN  kiuiw  It  ntut  iidmit  It, 

.\  ^'v  they  hiive  once  mi^re  aet  out 
In  ■•ii  I  proi,ii«i  I  wlilili  they  cAn  offer 

the  eU 

More  thnn  9  wcrKn  .^ao  Congrmnmnn  MAn<- 
Tm,    thp    H<':  ^v   IfRder.    made    It 

known  thntt!  .  qtiMt  WAa  on  Again , 

Me  and  hia  coUrititvii-ii  iii  Concrraa  held  a  9* 
hour  riUicuN,  whlrn  tury  wnnouiiced  aa  the 
nrat  Btcp  toward  drnfting  what  th«»y  deacrlbr*! 
na  n  poalllve  priyrnm  fir  America.  A  com- 
mittee of  acvt'ii  Kopubllrnn  Concrt>»amrn  w«a 
AppiUnted  to  du  the  Actuul  drafting.  Martin 
aald; 

"W»»  plan  to  tr-  th^  country  a  defi- 

nite and  conriMc  \t  of  the  Alma  and 

object ivp»  or  th«»  Hfpubiicrtii  Parly  Aa  rtpr*« 
•ented  by  Rrpublican  Mtinbcra  of  Congreaa. 
We  plan  to  do  thla  In  i«uch  manner  aa  will 
leave  no  room  fv^r  q\i  ng  ««  to  whpr«> 

the  RrpublKNii  M<<ini  .d  on  the  iMuee 

1  tht>  countiy  " 

A  a,  that  waa  very  flae:  but  It  wa«  more 
than  8  weeka  Ago  and  the  country  U  atill 
waiting.  To  date  there  haa  been  no  definite 
And  cimclae  atatrmrnt,  ju>  pro<?ram.  nothiiiit 
tlMit  might  brluK  to  ni\  rnd  the  qucnttonlntt 
m  to  where  thinie  Republican  Mcmbera  i\f 
(       : ^eaa  aund. 

A  .  ouple  of  wveka  ago  I  remarked  ot\  this 
At  A  Denuxratlo  dlnn«r  In  Phlh.dolp'Urt,  At 
tJiAt  time  7  week*  h».d  p«ui«e<l,  and  no  Re- 
publican procram.  I  remembered  It  bccAUse 
1  hart  n-  'krrt  my  cnlendAr  on  th«  day  of 
Jos  ^!\!  \  .  rtne  proralite.  And  I  had  crtissed 
off  every  clay  that  passed  since  then.  I  had 
at  that  time  51  cnwses  on  my  calendar. 

But  the  very  next  dny  Joe  Martins  Re- 
publican steering  corinilttce  mnde  an  an- 
nouncement. It  was  great  news.  We  learned 
in  the  newspaper — I  t|Uote: 

"The  Republican  commuter  !  •  :  what 
they  said  was  an  attemot  to  bnng  closer  to 
realization  their  'statement  of  principles. ' 
which  will  be  \hc  GOP  plutform- -yardstick 
for  the   1946  congresf  lonal  election. 

"Foreign  affairs,  labor  and  unemployment, 
soldiers,  and  tKe  returning  veteran  were 
among  the  subjects  discussed,  but  the  con- 
ferees said  no  definite  conclusions  had  b«;  ;. 
reached.' 

That  story  was  acciirfitf  .:>  f  r  as  it  went. 
Tlieie  members  of  ttie  Republican  steering 
committee  failed  to  reach  any  conclusion 
because  they  failed  tc  reach  any  agreement. 

Yea  see,  they  were  split  by  the  question 
whether  to  come  out  with  Con^rcssm.r.;  H",:  - 
LECKs  "old-fashioned  conservatism  "— v,...^:-. 
means  no  solution  to  any  of  the  problems 
of  the  country — or  io  endorse  in  principle 


■■  r  r-  -.-'Tim  wh!r'.  tV.r-  rir— irrAtlO  FiTty  hai 

uy  mtmiMrt  of 
ma  too"  t»otlo. 
They  told  that  you  hAva  to  haw 

aometi...  ■  i .  r  "inn  "ma  too"  to  win  »n 
elt«tlon,  <  two  Prtaldttntlal  •!•€• 

tlonii  '  '  t  itua. 

On  iuvnd,  thay  havt  tliio  b««n 

warned  ngHinat  the  oonatquenoM  of  hnvlng 
no  program  of  their  own— w.trnod  by  men 
prominent  In  their  own  party. 

A  few  of  the  more  thotightful  and  aelf- 
Analytical  Republlcnna  have  ooma  out  and 
atated  thli  publicly.  John  D.  M.  KumlUon, 
for  fXAmpla,  who  wna  the  party'a  cnmpnik^u 
iimiKvuer  In  1930,  recently  contributed  nn 
luticle  to  Liberty  mngnrlno  entitled,  "What 
the  OOP  needa," 

He  wrttea: 

"Ov«r  th*  kut  few  yenra  there  haa  been 
A  growing  reatle«aneu  within  the  n^nk  niid 
tile  ot  the  RepubllcAtt  Pitrty  which  <1opm  not 
bode  well  for  Ha  future,  Too  mitny  Re- 
publlcnna, after  yrnra  of  loyalty,  hiut  tht<in- 
■elvea  wondrrlng  whera  iht^ir  paity  la  iroing 
Md)  worap,  whether  they  will  he  oi  > 

go  Along  with  U  aa  a  nmtter  '  i  .  y 
rettularlty  rather  thnn  thmUKh  ctMivic- 
tlon,  •  •  •  l»(>i*ibly  tuir  party  will  win 
even  though  It  ndherra  to  n  iiPKatlve  |)rogrnm 
bR»ed  on  the  other  fellow'*  mlatakei,  If  no. 
the  victory  will  be  neither  crrditnble  hor 
peril  >nd  th"  pnrly  will  have  dpalroyed 

ItM  VI  .M  to  the  Nation  ancl  foraakrii  Its 

deatlny.  ' 

Well,  auch  are  the  dlfncultlea  of  a  party 
without  A  progrnm.  That  wna  the  trouble 
when  the  Republlctm  ateerlng  committee 
met.  The  reault  waa,  no  Agreement,  no  ron- 
clvL-'lon*, 

Now,  thla  report  of  progreu  waa  made  pub> 
lie  laat  November  a.  But  alnce  thet,  I  have 
had  to  go  on  croaalng  the  daya  off  my  cal- 
eiular.  becRUMe  there  la  atlll  no  program,  the 
r  '    an  leadera  continue  reaching  no  def« 

'lualona.    I  uow  have  G7  croiieea. 

i>  1  do  not  want  to  predict  thut  nothing 
vv.i  i.i!  come  from  thla  Republican  com- 
mittee What  I  do  predict  la  thla  iiKernu- 
tlve 

Ti  .ihllran  leAf*era  will  either  have 

'  m  of  Harry  Tru- 

"  :   AmertoA  and  go 

bark  to  the  tactic  of  crying  "me  too"— A 
tactic  which  they  httve  Already  tried  without 
»urcr.*a  -or  go  even  further  back  to  the  old 
familiar  negatives,  the  do-no'hing  offrv- 
nv>thlng  kind  of  lynvenuuenl  which  thi  y  jnac- 
ticed  with  "^  liter  to  the  country  in 

three  lulmlii;  i ,«, 

To  the  people  c!  America,  to  the  man  In 
the  street.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  concern 
Which  horn  cf  thla  dilemma  the  Republican 
leadership  decides  to  hang  on,  Vihat  he 
Wfl^ts  Is  rettlement  of  our  labor  troubles 
without  sacrifice  of  the  right  of  o^llectlve 
barij.ilnlng. 

V'hat  he  wants  Is  protection  of  American 
workers  and  American  soldiers  coming  back 
to  their  Jobs  without  leaving  the  matter  of 
their  future  to  chance  or  charity. 

What  he  wants  Is  maintenance  of  public 
purchasing  power  without  price  inflation. 

What  he  wants  is  the  continued  flow  of  rhk 
capital  and  reasonable  profits  In  industry. 

The  man  in  the  street  knows  that  every  one 
of  these  oojcctlves  is  possible  In  America, 
ancl  he  a^so  knows  that  something  is  being 
done  to  attain  them. 

He  knows  that  the  administration  of 
President  Truman  has  pointed  the  way  to 
labor,  to  management,  to  Congress,  and  to 
the  public  to  make  the  possibility  a   reality. 

And  the  man  in  the  street  is  learning  that 
Harry  Truman  is  not  only  pointing  "he  way. 
He  IS  ready  to  fight  for  his  program,  If  need 
be,  to  fight  for  every  Inch  of  the  way  imtll 
ihose  objectives  are  reached. 

Ever  since  Harry  Truman  became  P-esident, 
we  have  heard  references  to  the  houeymoou, 


A8  aome  hAve  icAlled  It,  between  the  Truman 
Hdmlnlatratloii  and  Oungreae. 

That  term  Ivaa  ueed  beokuee  the  majority 
of  the  memHerahtp  ot  OongrMa  like  ilher 
people  who  Mive  worked  with  him  (or  any 
length  of  timi,  had  come  to  like  and  Admire 
Kerry  TrumA*  regerdleea  of  perty  afQllAtiona. 
Tltrough  hla]  yeara  aa  a  Senator  he  had 
earned  the  reputation  of  a  leAder  who  wee 
eeay  to  get  Af>ng  with. 

With  hla  ctjmmg  Into  the  Prealdency,  peo- 
ple nattirnlly  expected  A  cordial  relatlonahlp 
to  apring  up  between  the  Executive  and  the 
leglalAtlve  brttnchra  of  govcrnmunt.  and  In 
not  disappointed.  That  cor- 
and  It  exlats  todfty.  If  »ny- 
Ationshlpa  with  Congieaa  thftt 
values  most  hluhly  are  stronger 
the  day  when  he  moved  into 


thla  they  we 
dlallty  exlstr 
thing,  the  r 
Harry  Tiuma: 
today  thAn 
the  White  N 

There  wer 
tlon.   howev' 
chance  to  pi 
tlirir  own  p 


•ome  member!  of  the  oppoiU 
who  thought  they  saw  % 
on  thla  relntlon«hip  to  further 
lltlcal  purpose,  and  that  pur- 
pone  wan  (o  i^r('(<  Ainrriia  back  into  the  waya 
Of  reaction,  t(i  nulllly  the  vny  principles  for 
Which  Harry  Tiuurnn  has  nhvays  aiood  nnd 
on  which  h^  wai  elected  lo  high  ofSce  lu 


1044. 

Whett  the 
were  after, 
honeymoon 

Well,  I  ta 


people  failed  to  get  what  they 
iiey  beiiHn  declaring  thAt  "the 
over," 

this  opportunity  to  point  out 
that  no  honeymoon  can  be  over  between 
Harry  Truman  nnd  the  Republican  element 
that  has  be^n  trying  to  smear  Franklin  O. 
RiKwevelt  nt^l  destroy  the  aoclol  gains  mnde 
by  the  Amri'icun  people  under  a  Democratic 
itdmlnlstratl^n 

That  hon^Mnooii  is  not  over  hecauae  It 
never  exlstril.  On  Hurry  Tnunan's  pArt, 
there  never  was  even  a  propoaal. 

And  there  itever  will  be.  There  la  not  now. 
nnd  there  naver  will  be.  Any  Appeoaement  of 
reaction  In  tie  form  of  ancrlflce  of  thoae  baalo 
prlnciplea  on  which  the  people  of  America 
electeil  thla  admlnlstratlun. 

Rnther,  our  party  will  gu  to  the  people  In 
1040  and  asl  them  to  rid  Oongreoa  ot  that 
t.vpe  of  wovi  d-be  honeymooner  who  amilea 
nnd  beams  o  it  of  (U)e  side  ot  hla  mouth  but 
ovit  of  the  0  hrr  dnnanda  political  and  eco- 
nomic re Acti  in  aa  hla  prlco, 

I  believe  I  le  people  of  A  >  reoognlM 

that  kind  o    leglalatlve  bi i  (or  what 

It  la.  I  bel  eve  they  will  aliuw  what  they 
think  of  It  w  \en  they  go  to  the  polls  m  l»4l 
I  believe  the  Democratic  Party  will  not  only 
retain  Us  mti  |orlty,  but  will  expand  that  ma- 
jority In  a  CfngrtM  ready  tu  go  fi.u ward  with 
America. 


On  Feeding  the  Genutni 


EMTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SEHATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  IS  Uegislative  day  of 

Monday.  October  29).  1945 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
under  the  lieading  "On  Feeding  the  Ger- 
mans." 

There  bding  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OW,  FEEDING  THE  CESMANS 

John  D.  McCtrrcHEON  &  Co.,  iNC . 

St.  Louis.  Mo..  December  5.  1945. 
Letters  Froik  the  People. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Gentlemk^:  The  Germans  have   sown  to 
the  winds,  a«d  now  that  they  are  reaping  the 
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whirlwinds  a  Brr».t  many  iMMit  Mid  well- 
mtentloned  Amr Means,  liMlMRai  Dorothy 
Tbeaami.  persuade  theiuwlvM  that  we 
*MM  iMinedlately  oend  r«  tlef  and  food  aup- 
pliM  lo  help  get  German)  back  nn  lu  feot 
•eonomlCAlly.  even  though  the  real  of  Burope 
le  not  yet  on  its  feet 

A  few  whirlwinds  are  no  trto  grvat  a  price 
to  p«y,  and,  indeed,  denn  teiy  entei^  into 
the  ealrulatlone  of  a  p«h>ple  bent  on  the 
eeUblUhment  of  the  aupnmacy  ot  the  Her- 
renvolk  and  Deutachlanc  uber  Allea.  OC 
oourae,  they  wanted  to  wlu  the  wsr,  but  their 
primar)  ooncern  was  that  the  war  leave  Oer- 
many  stronger  than  bttore  in  rolailon  tu  the 
I  est  lit  Kuro)>e  ihla  aooounU  for  their  ruth- 
leee  policy  mlnatlon  of  Intellectuals. 

teachers.    >  mid    i>n    groups    from 

which  lead>  p 

After  all,  ..i  wKm   m.^.  ■'■  ' i-'rlal 

lechnology  any  Industrial  I- 

.'or  WAT  in  leee  Utoii  10  yean 
It      r  m>m  10SI  to  ItMl,  but  It 
tHkM  n  generation  or  two  *«  prepare  biologi- 
cally, 

ItU  nut  by  oocldeiU  that  the  Uermani 
OMM  to  be  the  kind  of  pe^plt  they  ore.  but 
the  reault  of  a  hundred  jmuw  o(  blologieol 
aelr  pulaUun,  pliia  a  lonn  period  of 

inu>  As  A  rasuU  of  Uiese  two  lu- 

fluenoea.  the  ao-oolled  good  ur  peace-loving 
people  m  Oermany  have  suffered  a  ateady 
uttritiun  m  number!  aud  t  leir  poroMiloge  to 
the  total  pojiuUtton  boa  kieen  growing  ever 
smaller. 

During  the  porlod  from  iHO  to  IMO,  with 
the  otMdy  onerooAhment  3t  Pruooian  mill- 
tortiai  Into  the  rest  of  aermutiy  and  the  de- 
feat ot  tlte  liberal  moventent,  Uie  peaoe- 
loving  people  docked  out  tkf  the  country  to 
MC«pe  Ute  warlike  atmoapUere  and  mUlt«ry 
ooneorlptlon  Over  1.000  (00  0M»f  to  tlte 
UalUd  stMtea  Alone  in  tie  is-yeor  porlod 
between  i«4T  and  llflO.  Ihu  migration  of 
the  kolA  or  peaoe-lovUiK  aeumenl  ot  tlie  pup* 
ulatlou  has  ber"  ••■■'•'i^  on  «  ver  -uw..  ^^  vhat 
the  residue  ot  left   lU  i  \   were 

Increoeingly  auiHiuii!  <y  ag- 

greealte    They  were  th  ^>r  the 

Herrenvolk  and  the  f\»<- 

Pive  ware  of  atgree^i  «>( 

78  pears  have  fanned  the  llnmre  ue 

nationpli.'«m  among  this  rf«uli'"  ■  ...ton 
to  the  iKMnt  where  there  wi.s  i  .'  con- 

ocienoe  to  >  nnni  liquida- 

tion of  Ihr  v^^n  rlrmetita 

In  the  1  !-♦. 

lore,  th -.-..      -     '-  i'lt- 

ler  rrgime  for  loeUvg  the  war  but  not  for 
planning  and  initiating  the  most  horrible 
nnd  barbortc  total  war  In  history  They 
have  no  er-  he  llq^r^ 

of  the  pea<  ■  ir  own 

Intl  m  by  the  hundiTda  \ti  thousunds;  no 
moral  revulsion  over  a  diplomacy  whow 
cMrdmal  proctpt  was  duplclty  and  treaty- 
breakinc:  no  horror  over  •  well -considered, 
caTfu'.ly  planned  national  policy  of  race  de- 
struction of  ihelr  neighboia;  no  meiry  for 
the  labor  slaves  they  Illegally  Impressed  into 
A  Stjrvlturle  worfe  than  denln;  and  no  pltv-  for 
the  milllona  of  Europe's  children  starved, 
dead  of  dlse««e,  or  orphaned  because  of  thetr 
aggression:  only  pity  for  themselves  and 
their  low  state  as  losers  of  the  war. 

Good  American  citizens  of  German  ex- 
traction do  themselves  a  great  disservice 
when  they  permit  themselvis  to  be  Identified 
with  these  residue  dregs  ol  a  hundred  years 
beaiuse  of  a  nostalgic  loyal  :y  to  a  fatherland 
they  would  no  longer  recogilze.  Their  fam- 
ilies were  the  cream  that  roee  to  the  top 
and  left  this  land  of  bnitlsh  hatred  and 
arrogance. 

Most  historians  realize  row  that  Germany 
was  left  much  too  strong  n  relation  to  the 
reet  of  Etirope  following  ^Vorld  War  I.  and 
as  of  today  the  G«rmans  have  won  World 
War  IT  biologically.  This  s  Just  as  the  Ger- 
man general  staff  planned  It,  and  ncrw  if  tbey 
whine  loud  and  long  enough,  we  are  again 


to  Ms  Umm  booh  on  thetr  feet  oe  we  did 
after  WorM  War  I. 

If  wt  doat  feed  them  wo  wo  told  ttioy 
might  not  like  ua,  nor  believe  In  d— own cy. 
•nd  they  might  even  ambtiah  and  ntirder 
•ome  of  the  iBMnbore  of  our  army  ot  oecu- 
patlon.  or  oflSMOO.  Um  Oreoka,  the 
alAva,  the  Pole*,  and  oeeo  the  rrOMOl 
Are  All  in  n  murh  nMTf  pIttaMt  Unit  of 
undei'  nent  and  dlstirganliatloi     will 

starve  .reeae,  too,  thu  winter,  but  we 

have  no  army  oC  ooetipotton  In  those  eoun- 
trlea  and  are  sot,  tberofore,  renonelMe  for 
maintaining  ordor  tiMro.  Bo  duordor  doe* 
not  wocrf  \m  too  much.  Thtv  onn  etorvt  in 
private,  but  our  Army  eeee  the  Oermnna  If 
they  Btarve, 

■n^e  r\mdaraantiU  protMent  ••'  fi..r.,ut,y  ip 
that,  occupying'  a  central  gt«>i  ion 

In  Europe  aa  ahe  doee,  ohe  i*  rrhuivrn  voo 
•tMiig  and  t^K)  large  popultttonwlae  thotr 
popuh  ued  to  grow  m  ipltt  of 

an  en'  ^n  of  people,  becauoe  ol 

n    a«ti  the    timo    of    Bt*' 

morok  net  state  premUn^a 

on  large  familiea  and  more  childrm  Th* 
•late  needed  more  cannon  fodder  Tlue 
policy  reurhed  Its  npiigee  when  Miller  offered 
Boeiai  premiums  for  tintveranl  i  >rv 

n  I  muxi  support  an   lllecltlmi  l 

at  least  w«nt  the  parents  to  roaouaoe  illegiti- 
macy ns  a  policy, 

They  ct^mplaln  that  our  occupation  jwllcles 
offer  them  nn  hope,  wheti  the  only  worth- 
while hnp4t  to  a  Oermivn  is  wculd  dominiuu-e 
It  sbfiuld  be  made  plu  :         "icm  in  the  only 
longuav*    thev    Q«U    \  ind    or    irapoit 

th  >   of 

•  k       :  .'     .    '  'I    If 

th«y  will  revaree  their  p«>ticy  or  state 
preralumii  '>■>  inn.>«  rmniiiM  and  more  chil- 
dren, a  p<  ly  lo  nrty  million 
con  live  v«i>  wL.tw. ...i^.y  and  well  In  Oei- 
Buiny. 

Plrot,  we  Ahould  feed  our  olllei  tor  whoee 
misery  the  Oermana  are  reaponolble— the 
Orooho,  tho  Tvieataeo.  Um  role*.  tiM  FioMh, 
th*  Bolglant.  Uio  Outoh,  tlio  OMChoAmJi- 
laiu,  the  N\>rwaglana,  the  DoHet.  the  Rua- 
alana.  and  'i-  (Im"-"—  Tften.  we  ahuuld 
feed  the  »  of  German  con* 

nlvanot>— (or  •     Hungarln   ^  *v.- 

Itxnnanlans.  i    the    i 

After  we  hav<  »^uiut 

orde  of  theee  «    <  un  it\ib. 

aUtenoe  level.  U  wr  m-e  Uim  still  m  a  giving 
mood,  It  trould  h»  H  nnr  hunmnltarlnn  thing 
tu  feed  Qerm:  prevent  starva- 

tion In  these  .vif  \>i  \ 

Yv>urs  very  i 


.V.^ul 


of  Ihr   J«|*M- 


A  GoMnl  Fnilvr* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MxsBACHt^rrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATn^KS 

Tuetdmv.  December  18.  1945 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rcmark.s  in  the  Rccord.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  General  Failure."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Lawrence  Evening  Tribune, 
Lawrence.  Mass.,  Friday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1945: 

A  ouiBAL  jr Aiuns 

From  the  mooBtliig  taBttmony  going  Into 
the  record  of  tbe  congressional  Pearl  Hartaor 
Investigation  It  Is  becoming  nwre  and  more  ' 
evident  that  no  one  In  authority  in  the  Gov- 
ernment could  fully  conceive  in  the  late  fail 
of  1941  that  the  United  States  was  In  Immi- 
nent danger  of  being  attacked.  There  was  a 
general  failure.  In  the  White  Hutae  and  on 


V^^vH*   ^V  vMa^v  VOT   vT^^V 


A  wiigi  tmm  Mm  Into  PrteidMit 
velt  to  the  AmorlMiM  ffi<^  OomailMiQnor  In 
the  PhUlM>UlM  on  r  M,  19ll,  put 

before  Um  oanunlttr<  •  nn  iiuiminHUug 

eow—Mff  OM  tiM  (   mind  pn>vnlriii 

In  WMhtafwn  durit  loAieteyt.    la 

It  tiM  PrMMent  aa-  ^e  iMit  Jnp* 

anoot  Oipwiilon  migh  rmee  an  outbreak  «if 
hotlWMoe  bettreon  the  United  Bt^te.  and 
Japan  "  Re  oheerved  oleo  that  while  there 
were  no  clear  Indlrattorui  cf  where  Ute  iO|»- 
aneae  miRht  strike,  an  "advane*  agotnot  TiMl* 


land 


haa   ohown    that 

under  no  lllualoi 

It  the  Japoneee  oontlnue<i  im 

•ive  cttufoe.    Yet  apt^^emiy  at  the  eery  ■»(>• 

■Mnt  wlien  I^m  neg<  .»  at  WaahintMl 

had  all  hut  iMBfeon  auwu.  jm  tiwiflit  <h«t 

the  nrxt  Japoaooo  Mo«  vofM  to  MMd  i»  ( 


I 


oewhere 
WAa  A  Jap- 

likuit   Anter- 
i.ut  iiu<  Uanni 


directly  at  tMo  country 
What    he  eoMOtOd,  app. 
aitooe  Movt  llMl  Mlfiit 
ioui*aHilih«Oiitoh  •Pttn. 
on*  that  WM  •riuoli 

There  were  cood  w 
in  Japan *a  prevtoue 
alan  In  the  i         h' 
ttiietnke  tor  . 
aa  It  waa.     liui    tin 
Pioaldeiit,  t)^  '    'I  I.I 
mntlun. 
WvjnOer   i    .. 
nlmied  that  ernvr 

II.,.  ,....,.  ,,  .  ,.v..,„,^  th^ae  who  were  re- 

n«  Pearl  Harbor.    Their 

not  get  the  fa«u 

I  '  de<Halon*— »or 


■^  thla  apprataol 
lt  polley  Milt 

1 1    It  wi  ■     ■   •       i» 
ut   thi*   N 

the 

attil* 

I    1AP    Jaitniunr      No 

NaUun'a  tuUiuu-y  men 


!. 


( 

general  Atm< 


•     Ml 

\     .S 


:)S 


^41, 


The  lt'^>»w«'<{iale  I'l^.ivu.i  i>i  Auu 


;0N  OF  REM  ARKS 

HOiN.ivAKL:jiiL.iAiN 
Qt  im  moon  op  Ra^faMHTATi 

'  riMMlav,  Dtixmhet  It.  194$ 

Mr.  STffPAN  Mr.9pt»kfr,lhf  oth<*r 
fvmlng.  In  lh«»  Unltwt  Htt^^**-  F-Mutn. 

more  ihan  2  000  p«?oplr  ant  «•  d  In 

ConsUli;         Mall  ns  i  '\ 

nddrfss  l.  U..*;.  Oen.  l  ,*^  ..  .  i,..:ici.j, 
Re«ld«nt  Commiasioncr  oi  thf>  Philip- 
pines to  the  Uaifcad  S*     -  it  undnr 

leave  to  extend  oor  ru:.a at.  it  U 

my  plensure  to  insert  In  the  Raoon*. 
Tliere  is  a  message  for  fven.-  Anirrlcan 
in  General  Rokxtlo's  speech,  and  I  nish 
to  second  his  appe&l  that  action  be  taken 
now  on  Ihe  Philippine  rdiabilitation  bill 
pending  action  of  thi^  House.  I  hope 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  United 
States  will  read  what  General  Romitlo 
has  to  say  on  the  Asiatic  prcibiem'.  that 
now  confront  ine  world. 
The  address  follows: 

The  tmntediate  problenu  of  Asia  today  are 
the  immedifite  pinhlenM  of  the  whole  world. 
Tbey  are  the  urgeat.  tfangOrooa  problens  ctf 
peace  or  war.  progreaa  or  nau  ihwi  buaaaai 
happiness  or  human  mleer|r. 

It  seems  difficult  for  many  people  in  the 
world  to  tmdentazxl  tlie  ever-tn- 
Importance  of  the  Par  Boot  In  worta 
afZsUra.  During  the  pact  3  yeexa.  ■sort  of 
Which  I  haye  ^Knt  in  the  United  Stau>.  I 


A:)(il(i 
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APPEXDIX 


have  wltnessPd  the  development  of  a  subtle 
yet  uudeniable  tug-oi-war  between  those 
people    vWh    .i/e   Europe-miuded   and    those 


who  aj ' 


minded. 


INTER-RELATION    Of    EAST    AND    WXST 

But  actually  there  Is  no  reason  for  this 
conflict  in  orientation.  Asia  and  Europe — 
and  America — share  the  same  planet.  Frank- 
Un  Delano  Roosevelt  and  Wendell  WtllKie 
gave  their  lives  In  the  eflort  to  make  us- 
realize  that  this  is.  Indeed,  one  world  Tii^^ 
atomic  bomb  punctuated  their  sthtements' 
with  an  explosion  that  will  be  heard  round 
the  world  for  eons  to  come. 

After  all.  the  Inter-relation  of  East  anA 
West  15  plain  for  all  of  us  to  see.  The  aggres- 
sions of  the  Axis  began  in  1931  when  Japan 
raped  Manchuria.  They  came  to  their  peak 
with  Hitler's  aggressions  in  Europe.  They 
swung  back  to  the  Pacific  with  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  and  the  Philippines.  There  Isr 
no  real  dividing  line  no  Sunday-Monday 
line  in  world  affairs.  We  know  now  that  if 
a  full-scale  war  were  to  start  on  one  conti- 
nent it  would  rapidly  s])read  to  all  continents 
and  become  World  War  III.  And  once  again 
the  Pillp'.no  tao.  the  Belgian  factory  worker. 
the  African  tribesman,  and  the  American 
lecture-goer,  would  find  themselves  horribly 
Involved.  How  many  would  survive?  I  do 
not  know.  Neither  do  the  scientists  who 
worked  on  the  Manhattan  project 

All  over  the  world,  there  are  certain  pres- 
ent or  potential  local  problems  which  are  in 
reality  world  problems.  In  Asia,  to  my  view, 
there  are  four  such  problems. 

THE   PROBLEM   OF  CHINA 

The  first  of  Aslus  problems  Is  China. 

Let  us  try  to  stick  to  the  simple  facts  as 
we  discuss  the  problem  of  China.  What  are 
they,  these  simple  facts?  Foremost,  I  sup- 
pose, would  be  the  very  size  of  the  country, 
both  lu  area  and  In  population.  China  Is  a 
huge  laud,  and  its  population  is  so  great 
that  nobody  knows  exactly  how  many  mil- 
lions of  Chinese  there  really  are.  In  our  ov/n 
time,  these  hundreds  o.'  millions  of  human 
beings  living  in  this  ^aft  land  have  suffered 
misery  upon  misery.  Never  have  they  known 
a  strong,  democratic,  progressive  government 
thai  could  protect  thirci,  promote  their  wel- 
fare, improve  their  lot.  Never  have  they 
been  free  from  the  sp«'Cter  of  outside  aggres- 
sion, of  periodic  famine  and  suffering,  of  un- 
t>  i.-.::i;  civil  war.  The  people  of  China  are 
ur.pi  verlshed.  and  for  the  most  part  Illiter- 
ate. They  cannot  be  blamed  for  these  things. 
They  have  been  the  victims  of  their  own  sit- 
uation— of  their  ancient  history,  of  the  rich- 
ness of  their  land,  of  alien  greed,  of  their  own 
numbers. 

In  the  past  generation.  China  was  reborn. 
In  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  the  people 
regained  their  self-respect,  their  pride,  their 
aspirations,  their  hop*;  for  a  decent  future. 
Through  the  8  years  of  unceasing  warfare 
With  Japan,  it  was  this  spirit  that  kept  the 
Chinese  going.  There  were  times  when  they 
seemed  to  be  fighticg  alone,  when  they 
seemed  to  have  lost  the  friendship  or  at 
least  the  support  of  the  outside  world,  when 
the  mountain  trails  that  linked  them  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  u  re  blocked  by  the 
greedy  forces  of  Japan.  Bu:  China  had  been 
reborn,  and  she  was  spiritually  strong  enough 
to  tight  on.  Through  all  time  to  cofne.  the 
world  must  pay  tribute  to  the  courage  of 
China. 

INTERN.\L  DISSENSION.S   IN  CHINA 

Part  of  the  penalty  of  war  making  is  the 
fact  that  nations  must,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
delude  themselves.  We  of  the  United  Na- 
tions deluded  ourselves  Into  believing  that 
the  war  and  the  ultimate  victory  might  solve 
the  problems  of  internal  dissension  in 
China — that  a  people  v.ho  had  gone  through 
so  much  together  might  somehow  be  able  to 
utUte  in  the  easier  stresses  of  victory  and 


We  know  now  that  this  was  a  warticie  illu- 
sion. China  today  is  more  clearly  split  than 
it  has  ever  been. 

The  Kuomlntang,  the  Nationalist  Party  of 
China,  is  the  legal,  recognized  Government 
of  China.  Its  leader  is  the  President  of 
China.  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  indeed  stood 
for  years  as  the  symbol  of  a  China  that  could 
never  be  defeated.  His  government  has  con- 
sistently fought  the  Japanese,  and  In  the 
process  It  has  been  forced  to  relegate  domes- 
tic problems  to  a  secondary  role.  It  has  not 
yet  faced  up  to  the  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems that  plague  the  land.  It  has  taken  the 
first  faltering  steps  toward  democratization 
of  China's  political  life.  But  it  is  moving 
very  slowly — too  slov.iy. 

To  the  north  in  Yenan,  are  the  Commu- 
nists. They  have  adopted  a  program  of  land 
and  tax  reforms,  and  they.  too.  have  waged 
war  against  the  Japanese.  But  they  are 
adherents  of  an  authoritarian  system  of 
government  which  does  not  gibe  w.th  the 
freedoms  which  we  of  the  democratic  na- 
tions have  come  to  take  for  granted. 

These  two  factions  must  be  brought  to- 
gether Perhaps  that  Is  an  Impossibility. 
Perhaps  the  differences  are  so  great  that  they 
cannot  be  bridged  Perhaps  the  moment  of 
conciliation  and  compromise  has  passed.  If 
that  Is  true,  then  civil  war  in  China  will  con- 
tinue and  expand,  and  it  may  in  the  end 
engulf  us  all. 

We  must  make  one  last  try. 

GENERAL     MARSHALL'S     IMPORTANT     MISSION 

We  must  attempt  to  encourage  the  Kuo- 
mlntang to  carry  out  the  sweeping  reforms 
which  will  bring  it  halfway  to  the  Com- 
munist position— and  which  will,  more  im- 
portant still,  benefit  the  people  of  China.  For 
there  is  pressing  need  for  land  and  tax  re- 
form In  China,  for  an  overhauling  of  the 
archaic  social  and  economic  system,  for  the 
program  of  universal  education  which  alone 
can  establish  a  literate,  well-informed  elec- 
torate. 

We  must,  at  the  same  time,  attempt  to  en- 
courage the  Chinese  Communists  to  meet 
the  Kuomlntang  at  least  halfway.  For  there 
is  also  a  pressing  need  in  China  for  political 
democracy  and  personal  freedom,  ard  for  a 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  all  classes  In 
the  society. 

We  must  make  the  one,  final  effort  to 
avert  chaos  In  China.  That  is  why  General 
Marshall's  mission  to  Chungking  is  in  a  sense 
as  important  as  his  wartime  r.ole  of  Chief  of 
Staff.  That  Is  why  every  sensible  person  in 
the  world  hopes  that  he  will  be  as  surcessful 
an  ambassador  as  he  was  a  Chief  of  Staff. 

On  him — the  representative  In  Cliina  of 
the  most  influential  democracy — falls  a  great 
task.  He  will  have  the  Job  of  helping  China 
to  help  herself,  of  helping  China  to  become 
democratic,  united,  and  strong.  I  mention 
the  word  "strong"  last,  for  China's  strength 
will  inevitably  follow  if.  she  Is  both  demo- 
cratic and  united. 

THE    PP.OBLEM    OF    JAP.\N 

The  second  immediate  problem  of  Asia  Is 
Japan. 

We  have  defeated  her  in  war.  We  must 
consolidate  our  victory  m  peace. 

In  the  Potsdam  Declaration,  the  people  of 
Japan  were  told  how  far  the  United  Nations 
were  prepared  to  go  in  the  regeneration  of 
their  country.  "There  must  be  elirainated 
for  all  time."  reads  the  Potsdam  Declaration, 
"there  must  be  eliminated  for  all  time  the 
authority  and  Influence  of  those  who  have 
deceived  and  misled  the  people  of  Japan  into 
embarking  on  world  conquest,  for  w«  insist 
that  a  new  order  of  peace,  security,  and 
Justice  will  be  impossible  until  irresponsible 
^ militarism  is  driven  from  the  world. ' 

I  take  these  words  to  mean  exactly  what 
they  say.  Our  purpose  in  Japan  today  Is  to 
make  sure  that  she  Will  never  again  break 
the  peace.  This  means  that  Japan  must 
never  again  be  permitted  military  j>ower.  It 
also  means  that,  whatever  economic  loid  po- 


litical and  social  system  emerges  in  Japan, 
she  must  nevf  r  again  be  permitted  to  hold  a 
high  place  injthe  realm  of  economic  power. 
Japan  Itself  is  a  country  poor  in  natural 
resources.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of  these  is 
the  mountainous  terrain,  and  the  rushing 
streams  fed  Uy  heavy  rainfalls.  Japan  is  an 
ideal  country  for  the  development  of  hydro- 
elecric  powei?  before  the  war  the  country 
was  second  only  to  the  United  States  and 
Sweden  in  Ifation-wlde  electrification.  Fn 
this  electronic  age  of  atomic  energy,  this  is 
a  vitally  important  resource.  It  must  be 
controlled  sttrnly  and  Intolerantly. 

THB  EVIL   CONCEPTS   REMAIN 

But  hydroelectric  power  Is  not  Japan's  most 
valuable  resource.  That  resource  is  sheer 
manpower — aot  a  few  million  farmers  and 
a  few  million  laborers,  but  70.000.000  Indus- 
trious, energetic  men  and  women  and  little 
children,  all  iof  whom  are  trained  to  spend 
long  hours  at  hard  work  for  little  pay.  That 
Is  Japan's  gteatest  strength  today,  and  it 
must  never  l>e  overlooked. 

Indeed,  tUe  question  of  Japan  Is  not 
much  more  {than  the  question  of  keeping 
its  manpower  powerless.  We  do  not  want  to 
starve  the  people  of  Japan  as  they  starved 
their  victim^  in  the  Philippines.  We  do 
not  even  waiit  to  cut  Japan  entirely  away 
from  participation  In  world  trade  as  she  cut 
away  the  lanids  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
fallen  for  a  Itime  Into  the  orbit  of  the  so- 
called  Greatfit  East-Asia  Coprospcrity  Sphere. 
But  we  certainly  do  not  want  to  allow  Japan 
to  become  sti'ong  again 

We  must  Bemember  that  In  the  Far  East 
material  destruction  can  never  outweigh 
spiritual  strength.  Tokio  may  be  rubble  and 
Hiroshima  a  (thastly  cavity.  But  the  people 
remain,  and  they  carry  within  their  brains 
the  evil  concepts  that  have  been  taught  to 
them  for  giieratlons.  They  are  not  re- 
pentant. Tqday  America's  occupation  forces 
hold  sway  in  Japan.  The  fuse  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  dynamite.  But  the  dyna- 
mite is  still  tfiere.     It  can  still  explode. 

THE    PR<)BLEM     OF    COLONIAL    AREAS 

The  third  Immediate  problem  of  Asia  is 
the  problem  t)f  the  colonial  areas. 

All  over  co|onial  Asia  there  Is  unrest.  In 
India,  riots.  In  Indochina,  a  revolutionary 
government  $nd  the  prospect  of  more  fight- 
ing. In  Indonesia,  an  all-out  struggle  be- 
tween the  Ii|doneslans  and  the  British  and 
the  Dutch.  In  Burma  and  Malaya,  111 -con- 
cealed  dissatisfaction. 

Two  natio|is  are  responsible  for  this  tre- 
mendo  is  upsjirge  of  nationalist  feeling.  Two 
nations  are  i  responsible  for  the  flame  ol 
revolt  that  t^as  swept  over  southeast  Asia. 
Two  nations  I  are  responsible  for  the  revolu- 
tionary realiiation  that  all  human  beings — 
no  matter  mliat  the  color  of  their  skins — 
do  have  a  rigpt  to  control  their  own  destiny. 
These  two  nations  have  been  bitter  enemies. 
One  has  stobd  for  freedom,  the  other  for 
slavery.  Oni  is  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.    The  otfcer  Is  Japan. 

With  all  hfer  evil  ambitions,  with  all  her 
brutality  anf  her  arrogance,  Japan  unvrtt- 
tlngly  touchi-d  a  spark  of  pride  <n  many 
embittered,  rebellious  hearts  in  Southeast 
Asia.  During  the  first  6  months  of  the  war, 
when  Japan%  armies  were  sweeping  almost 
unchecked— ^cept  on  Bataan— southward 
over  the  colfcnial  areas,  a  new  realization 
came  to  thesi  subjugated  peoples.  They  un- 
derstood, perpaps  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
white  man  i/&s  only  human,  that  he  was 
neither  inviupible  nor  infallible,  that  he  did 
not  rule  by  Civlne  right  tut  rather  by  the 
force  of  his  a^ms,  his  wealth  and  his  ability. 

THE   RESmui:   OF   JAPAN  S   INmAL    VICTORIES 

When  the  1'okyo  propagandists  spoke,  dur- 
ing the  war.  lof  "Asia  for  the  Asiatics."  they 
really  meant  f'Asia  for  the  Japanese."  Their 
aim  was  to  tubstitute  their  own  brand  of 
vicious  imperialism  for  western  colonialism. 
But  the  resiCue  ol  their  attempt  is  quite 
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different.  By  ihelr  early  victories,  by  the 
implications  of  their  propagtnda,  they  have 
left  in  southeast  Asia — not  a  pro-Japanese 
cancer — but  the  seeds  of  self-respecting  na- 
tionalism, the  kernel  of  desire  for  liberty  and 
self-government. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  1  am  not  giving 
the  Japanese  credit  for  an /thing.  I  am 
merely  saying  that  this  develapment,  which 
was  never  really  Intended  by  the  Japanese, 
was  an  Inevitable  result  of  their  early  vic- 
tortes,  their  propaganda  and  In  fact  of  the 
very  length  of  the  Pacific  Wa.-. 

At  the  same  time  the  yeai^t  of  American 
Influence  has  been  rising  steaclly  throughout 
colonial  Asia.  Perhaps  most  Americans  do 
not  realize  how  great  an  Influence  their  own 
country  has  exerted  in  that  pert  of  the  world 
The  s'mple  truth  U  that  the  United  States 
has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  peoples  of  Asia  by 
her  policies  In  the  Phillpplueti. 

AOVZNTUXZ  IN  COOPlRATrvi  ff:  ATESMANSHIP 

Porty-flve  years  ago  the  United  States 
launched  an  experiment  in  coiomallsm  with- 
out parallel  in  the  history  of  ihe  world  Her 
goal  was  not  subjugation,  not  ezploiuticn, 
but  liberation.  Rapidly,  thrcugh  the  years, 
with  American  help,  we  of  he  Philippines 
learned  the  ways  of  self-povernmcnt.  of  de- 
mocracy, of  national  development,  and  of 
national  pride.  The  Philippines  became  a 
breath-taking  adventure  in  cooperative 
statesmanship.  Literacy  In  the  Philippines 
soared.  Pitrticlpation  In  government  became 
vmlversal.  Trade  prospered,  Industry  and 
agriculture  thrived,  until  oar  standard  of 
living  was  the  highest  in  tae  Orient.  All 
over  the  Orient  the  people  watched  this  new 
experiment  with  undisguised  fascination. 
When  war  came  they  saw  tl  at  we  willingly 
and  wholeheartedly  resisted  the  Japanese — 
and  they  know  that  they  themselves  did  not 
have  so  much  to  fight  for  as  we  Filipinos 
did. 

America's  policy  in  the  Philippines  lies  be- 
hind the  events  in  Indonesia,  in  Indochina. 
In  Burma  and  Malaya,  and  India.  And  the 
question  that  now  faces  you  In  America  Is  a 
simple  one:  'You  say  that  Ireedom  is  good 
for  you  Americans.  You  say  t  is  good  for  the 
Filipinos.  Can  you  say  that  it  is  not  good 
for  the  Indonesians,  the  Bursftese.  the  Indo- 
Chinese,  and  all  tlie  refit  of  u«?"  A  billion 
pairs  of  eyes  look  to  the  U  ilted  States  for 
the  answer  to  this  question  that  your  own 
policy  has  encouraged  them  to  ask. 

AMERICAN    PATTERN    IS   f^OLOTION 

Por  myself.  I  believe  that  the  solution  to 
the  problem  of  colonial  Asia  today  is  a  solu- 
tion involving  all  of  the  United  Nations,  but 
along  American  lines.  It  may  be  that  some 
of  these  ret)elllous  peoples  are  not  yet  fully 
prepared  for  immediate  Independence  If 
that  is  the  case,  it  is  because  he  powers  con- 
trolling their  homelands  have  not  assisted 
them  in  the  way  that  Amer  ca  assisted  the 
Fillptnos.  It  ts  because  they  have  not  af- 
forded these  people  access  to  that  prime 
requisite  of  democratic  self-gevemment.  uni- 
versal and  free  education  It  is  because  they 
have  not  raised  the  level  of  public  health.  It 
Is  because  they  have  not  permitted  these  peo- 
ple to  tak«  part  In  the  trade  and  Industry  of 
their  own  homelands.  It  is  because  they 
have  not  consistently  increased  the  local  par- 
ticipation in  local  governmert. 

ONITED    NATIONS    GUARDIANSHIP 

In  all  honesty.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
colonial  powers  of  Euiope  can  be  expected  to 
remold  their  policies  along  American  lines. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  any 
such  intention.  It  Is.  on  the  other  hand, 
quite  possible  that  by  force  of  arms  they 
may— for  a  time — put  down  the  insurrections 
that  have  broken  out  in  coi3nial  Asia.  But 
those  insurrections  will  thtnder  again  and 
again.  During  the  330  years  of  Spanish  rule 
In  the  Philippines,  my  ovm  people  aver- 
aged one  revolt  every  2  yean .  Not  until  the 
end  of  the  last  ceniui7  did  "ve  begin  to  suc- 


ceed against  Spain,  at  the  very  moment 
when  Dewey  was  Bailing  into  Manila  Bay. 

Last  spring.  In  San  Franci-^icc.  there  was  in- 
tense Interest  In  the  trusteeship  provisions 
that  were  finally  written  Into  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  Those  provisions 
express  the  clvlUeed  world's  Intention  that 
subject  peoples  shall  be  encouraged  toward 
ever  greater  self-government  and  ultimate 
Independence. 

Por  those  peoples  of  colonial  Asia  who  are 
not  fully  prepared  for  Immediate  independ- 
ence, the  time  has  come  to  carry  out  the 
intentions  of  the  United  Nations.  Let  these 
peoples  be  placed  under  the  generous  guar- 
dianship of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
Let  the  conscience  of  the  world  take  re- 
sponsibility for  their  education,  their  eco- 
nomic development,  their  political  develop- 
ment. Let  a  definite  date  be  set  for  their 
assumption  of  full  sovereignty,  their  un- 
conditional membership  in  the  family  of  free 
nations.    And  let  the  promise  be  kept. 

THI     PROBLEM     OF    PHILIPPINES     REHABILITATION 

The  fourth  Immediate  problem  of  Asia  Is 
the  problem  of  Philippine  rehabilitation. 

I  shall  not  retell  the  story  of  the  Philip- 
pine war  record.  The  simple  fact  Is  that 
the  American  flag  was  flying  over  our  islands 
when  Japan  attacked  In  Decemt>er  1941.  Of 
our  own  free  will,  our  people  rose  In  defense 
of  oiu-  country  and  of  your  flag.  Americans 
and  Filipinos  fought  side  by  side,  and  for 
months  the  Japanese  timetable  of  conquest 
was  heroically  delayed.  Even  when  the  Jap- 
anese were  in  nominal  control  of  the  Philip- 
pines, the  underground  and  the  wide-sweep- 
ing guerrilla  forces  of  the  Philippines  carried 
on  the  fight.  Throughout  the  war.  there 
were  spots  In  the  Phlllppmes  which  remained 
free  soil.  The  story  of  the  Filipino  guerrilla 
has  been  recounted  often.  But  It  has  not 
yet  been  fully  told.  When  It  Is,  the  world 
will  thrill  with  pride  at  a  moral  courage 
that  belongs,  not  only  to  the  Filipino  people, 
but  to  all  mankind. 

Elsewhere  in  Asia,  all  of  the  other  brown 
peoples  were  watching  to  see  what  would  hap- 
pen to  their  klnfolk  in  the  Phlllpplues 
They  were  anxious  to  know  what  would  be 
the  reward  of  the  Filipinos — whether  we 
would  be  cast  off  as  stepchildren  once  the 
need  for  tis  was  ended,  or  whether  we  would 
receive  the  assistance  we  need  In  order  to 
rebuild  our  ravaged  land,  whether  America 
would  keep  her  plighted  word  contained  In 
the  pledge  of  President  Roosevelt:  "I  give  to 
the  people  of  the  Philippines  my  solemn 
pledge  that  their  freedom  will  be  redeemed 
and  their  Independence  established  and  pro- 
tected." To  us,  liberation  has  meant  utter 
destruction.  Manila  is  no  more.  Oxir  coun- 
try is  In  ruins.  We  have  suffered  more  de- 
vastation, perhaps,  than  any  other  United 
Nation  in  the  world. 

AMERICAN    PRESTIGE    INVOLVEB 

American  prestige  throughout  Asia  Is  in- 
volved m  Philippine  rehabilitation.  We  need 
American  help,  in  the  form  of  understand- 
ing and  patience,  in  the  form  of  technical 
advice  and  assistance,  in  the  form  of  trade 
and  commerce,  in  the  form  of  compensation 
for  the  war  damages  suffered  by  our  people 
under  your  sovereignty,  lu  the  form  of  physi- 
cal relief  and  physical  reconstruction.  Last 
month,  our  President,  Sergio  Osmena.  was 
here  In  Washington  to  discuss  the  problems 
of  mutual  help  between  the  Philippines  and 
the  United  States  during  this  postwar  i>erlod 
of  rebuilding  and  rehabilitating.  There  are 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  two 
bills  covering  this  matter.  I  hope  they  will 
be  actMl  upon  immediately.  Not  only  is  our 
own  future  bound  up  in  these  bills,  but  also 
the  very  prestige  of  the  United  States  and 
perhaps  the  very  peace  of  the  Orient  and  of 
the  world. 

These,  then,  are  the  four  great  problems 
of  Asia — China,  Japan,  colonial  Asia,  and 
Philippine    rehabUliation.    They    fcave     in 
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common    something   more   than    their    geo- 
graphical  locality. 

AMERICAS  NKW   0TATT78   AS  WCNOJ)  LCAOXS 

In  every  single  ca^e.  the  strengtb,  the  moral 
power,  the  prestige,  and  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  is  deeply  InvolvM  The  future 
of  China  hangs  up>on  the  actions  of  your 
new  Ambassador.  The  future  of  defeated 
Japan  depends  upon  the  policy  of  the  com- 
mander of  your  occupation  forces.  The  fu- 
ture of  colonial  Asia  is  bound  up  with  your 
national  conscience.  The  future  of  the 
Philippines  hinges  on  the  fulfillment  of  tlie 
coQunitmeuts  you  made  to  \xm  before  and 
during  the  war. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  tell  you  what  American 
foreign  policy  should  be.  I  have  only  the 
right  to  tell  you  what  your  Involvement  Is 
m  the  part  of  the  world  with  which  I  am 
personally  familiar. 

I  can  say  to  you  now  that  your  new  status 
as  a  world  leader  has  thrust  upon  you  re- 
sponsibilities which  you  cannot  shirk.  Even 
if  you  had  no  policy,  that  In  Itself  would  be  a 
policy,  and  It  would  have  very  definite  and 
predictabte  consequences. 

Por  myself^  1  have  known  my  brother 
Americans  too  long  to  have  axiy  doubts  about 
where  the  United  States  will  stand  In  deal- 
ing with  these  problems.  You  will  do  your 
best  to  make  China  democratic,  imited  ind 
strong.  You  will  do  your  best  to  prevent 
Japan  from  ever  again  disturbing  the  peace 
You  will  do  your  best  to  help  the  cause  of 
freedom  In  colonial  Asia.  You  will  do  your 
t>e.<;t  to  fulfill  yotu  responsibilities  in  the 
Philippines. 

Mor»  than  that,  no  man  anywhere  has  • 
right  to  ask  of  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

huN.  IHUMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday.  December  18.  194S 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wLsh  to  includ«  herein  an  editor: al  which 
appeared  in  the  Lawrence  Evening 
Tribune.  Lawrence.  Mass..  on  Saturday. 
December  15,  1945: 

CONGRESS  BEWARK 

Tlie  proposed  merger  of  all  the  firmed 
forces  of  the  United  States  into  one  War  De- 
pai-tmeiit  is  too  drastic  and  revolutionary 
to  be  passed  upon  impulsively  or  uiih  undue 
haste. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  might 
be;^t  serve  all  interests  by  setting  aside  this 
important  and  highly  controversial  proposal 
at  least  until  such  time  as  they  officially  ter- 
minate the  war  Just  won. 

The  heat  of  war  has  not  yet  subsided,  our 
men  In  all  branches  of  the  armed  services 
are  not  yet  all  back  from  the  scenes  of  their 
triumphs,  and  the  Nation  is  facing  postwar 
and  economic  problems  that  are  far  more 
pressing  than  that  of  the  proposed  merger. 
Rushing  such  a  merger  as  that  proposed  into 
reality  could  have  serious  and  faj-reu:hing 
consequences  that  miglit  be  avoided  by  giv- 
ing it  fche  careful  consderatlon  that  it  de- 
mands at  a  time  when  there  are  less  divert- 
ing influences  than  Just  now. 

The  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Corps,  the 
Marine  Corps,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  any 
other  agencies  or  bnmches  of  the  armed 
forces  that  might  be  affected  have  too  much 
at   stake,  as  well  as   the   Nation   ltM;lf,   to 
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allow  any  wave  of  hysteria  to  prevail  and 
rush  such  a  potentially  dangerous  merger 
Into  being  without  the  most  complete  study 
and  consideration  and  the  coolest  delibera- 
tion and  final  action. 

Hearings  upon  this  proposed  merger  now 
being  held  are  greatly  overshadowed  and 
cact  into  the  background  because  of  the  more 
swMatlonal  hearings  In  connection  with  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Investigation.  The  most  bril- 
liant leaders  of  all  branches  of  the  armed 
forces  are  expressing  themselves  In  the  Inter- 
est of  national  security.  It  Is  true,  however, 
that  many  of  those  heroic  leaders  have 
hardly  had  time  to  rest  their  weary  brains 
and  tired  bodies  from  the  ravages  of  war 
when  called  upon  to  express  their  convictions 
and  beliefs  relative  to  the  better  plan  for 
national  security  In  the  future. 

Tlie  outstanding  World  War  II  heroes  are 
magnanimous  in  their  reviewals  of  the  great- 
est military  activity  and  strategy  of  all  time. 
All  seem  to  agree  that  no  one  branch  of  the 
armed  forces  could  rightfully  claim  a  pre- 
ponderance of  credit  for  victory.  It  Is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  more  than  ever  before  the 
ultimate  success  was  due  more  to  the  co- 
operation of  forces  than  anything  else.  There 
were  some  mistakes  and  they,  as  well  as  the 
brilliant  succes.ses,  must  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration in  shaping  any  changes  in  national 
BeoirltY  policy  and  operations. 

The  records  and  traditions  of  all  branches 
of  service  should  be  carefully  weighed  before 
any  definite  action  is  taken.  The  brilliant 
men  who  guide  the  policies  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Corps.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard 
must  not  ruthlessly  be  cast  into  a  common 
military  leadership  pool.  Any  reoreahization 
of  the  world's  victorious  and  most  powerful 
war  machine  should  be  done  slowly  and 
surely.  Let  things  cool  off  a  bit,  allow  the 
men  who  know  to  get  rested  and  refreshed, 
hear  the  whole  story  calmly  and  without 
hysteria,  and  then  the  best  plan  for  future 
national  security  will  result, 

The  Members  of  Congress  must  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  stampeded  into  taking  ac- 
tion that  could  result  in  a  concentration  of 
military  authority  Into  a  dangerous  dictator- 
ship. There  is  no  imperative  rush  to  this 
proposed  change  in  a  most  vital  agency  of 
our  democratic  government.  Other  matters 
of  greater  immediate  importance  need  not  be 
neglected  by  ihe  Congress  to  give  attention  to 
tiie  merger  proposal. 

The  rushing  through  of  such  a  major  and 
c''  •■  program  is  definitely  not  In  keeping 
v,.:i.  -.i.e  highest  principles  •f  democracy. 


British  Loan  Proposal  Is  Unbusir.e ;  ll've 

t:X!KNc:ON   OF   HLM.\KKS 

OF 

HOiN.  JA.^IES  I.  DOLLiVER 

OF  IOWA 

IN    :!!::  HOUSE  O;    V.EFV  V<t:^T  \TIWES 

Tueyda-j   D.'cembcr  ly   r?4'> 

Mr    UOLLIVER.     Mr,   S;>";;k-  r    •  r-ier 

leave  iu  t'XUnd  v.iy  ren:.irk-  :n  l;;!,  llLC- 

ORD,  I  include  the  folJowirv,'  •  ciitonal  of 

V^cvmh-r    7.    1945,    from    ih-    H-u-ton 

tTe\      CaminclH.     J--s>e  H    Jk:r:'      ;-  'he 

pr"-;;n-  tM  n:  Ih-    ■■■n^pany  piibl^:. .nsi  this 

CAi'.y  t'.iper  of  ii:e  cr-xr  Lone  S::.  ;■  State. 

I'he  -d.'crial  set.<  u.^v.h  a  \:.'wpt';nt  on 

the  Bfi'ish   i'Mn   prnpo-ai   wh.ch  is  in- 

fovmAi.'.'?  .=  :-;!  v^rav-'iciL     It  follo\v>: 

br:ti>h  :r'\N  rK>  t't.)sAi,  :s  rNi'usiNrsf.i.iKE 

United   States   negotiators    !..;■.{■   proposed 

that  wo  make  a  loan  to  the  Uaited  Kingdom 

of  >a. 750. 000.000,  to  be  repaid  in  50  annual 


insiallments  from  5  to  55  years.  Isirgely  at 
the  convenience  of  the  British.  No  Interest 
Is  to  be  charged  on  tne  loan  for  5  yoars,  and 
thereafter  the  rate  will  be  2  peroent  per 
annum.  Allowing  5  years  Interest  free,  the 
average  interest  rate  on  the  loan  will  be  1.62 
percent,  assuming  that  the  Interest  will  be 
paid  continuously  after  5  years.  There  Is, 
hov.-ever,  a  provision  in  the  loan  a|,Teement 
that  no  Interest  will  be  charged  In  any  year 
where  the  United  Kingdom  has  an  unfavor- 
able international  exchange  position.  If  this 
should  happen  every  year,  we  would  get  no 
interest  whatsoever.  If  It  happened  in  one- 
half  of  the  years  our  average  interest  rate 
would  amount  to  less  than  1  perc<'nt. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  United  States 
Treasury  has  been  borrowing  money  from  its 
citizens  at  an  average  interest  rate  of  1  92 
percent,  so  that  on  the  Interest  alone,  assum- 
ing that  we  make  the  loan  and  that  the  Brit- 
ish pay  It,  and  pay  the  Interest  In  full,  we 
will  have  a  very  substantial  loss  in  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Interest  we  collect  from  the 
British  aiid  the  interest  we  pay  our  own  citi- 
zens for  the  borrowed  money. 

In  addition  to  the  loan  of  $3,750,000,000, 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  which  bear  little, 
if  any,  relationship  to  business  principles, 
our  negotiators  have  agreed  to  accept  Brit- 
ain's notes  for  $650,000,000  in  full  settlement 
of  our  unpaid  $25,000,000,000  lend-lease  ac- 
count and  all  our  Investments,  materials, 
and  surpluses  in  England.  Obviously  this  is 
tantamount  to  a  gift. 

In  consideration  of  our  making  this  very 
large  loan  at  a  great  sacrifice  to  our  own  tax- 
payers, the  British  agree  that — manana — 
within  1  year  after  the  loan  has  been  ratified 
by  our  Congress  and  approved  by  the  British 
Parliament  they  will  eliminate  the  dollar 
pool  whlcl"<  they  now  control,  thereby  en- 
abling countries  of  the  British  Empire  to  use 
their  current  dollar  receipts  without  restric- 
tion. In  other  words,  if  Australia  or  India, 
or  some  other  membsr  of  the  Empire,  should 
sell  us  something  and  get  dollars  for  It,  such 
country  could  then  use  the  dollars  any  way 
it  wished.  With  the  dollar  pool  in  effect  such 
countries  can  only  use  those  dollars  at  the 
pleasure  of  Britain.  They  must  give  Britain 
the  dollars  and  accept  sterling. 

Thore  Is  nothing  In  the  agreement  to  In- 
dicate that  the  United  States  will  receive 
anything  in  the  nature  of  foreign  bases,  raw 
materials,  communications,  or  other  con- 
cessions. 

In  connection  with  the  loan  agreement 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  has  issued  a  beau- 
tifully written  white  paper  containing  many 
laudable  and  desirable  aspirations  with  re- 
spect to  world  trade.  While  recognition  of 
this  white  paper  is  made  by  the  British, 
they  are  not  signatories  to  it.  They  agree 
to  undertake  ta  help  us  work  out  world- 
wide multilateral  agreements  governing 
such  things  as  tariffs,  cartels,  qoutas,  and 
production,  to  be  administered  by  an  In- 
ternational trade  organization.  But  these 
are  only  promises  to  "try"  to  help  work  out 
agreements  with  the  other  48  countries  of 
the  United  Nations.  Biuntly  stated,  the 
British  will  only  cooperate  In  working  out 
world  trade  agreements  if  we  lend  them  $3.- 
750.000.000  and  settle  our  lend-lease  account, 
and  give  them  title  to  our  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  Investments  and  materials  In  Britain 
on  a  55-year  note.  If  it  costs  this  much  to 
get  the  cooperation  of  Britain  In  world  trade, 
what  will  it  cost  to  get  the  cooperation  of 
the  other  48  countries  of  the  United  Nations? 
If  we  must  continue  to  help  the  British 
temporarily,  let's  do  it  by  selling  them  oiu" 
agricultural  products — cotton,  grain,  meat, 
tobacco,  etc. — on  easy  credit  until  the  world 
gets  more  settled,  and  we  can  see  our  own 
way  a  little  better,  and  let's  see  what  we  are 
to  get  in  return.  Fifty-five  years  is  much 
too  long. 


Dlspotition  of  Surplus  Property 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.|LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  IJOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  18.  1945 

Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  26  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Surplus  Property  Ac: 
of  1944— H.  R.  4793.  Its  sole  purpose 
was  to  give  to  veterans  an  undiluted 
priority  on  surplus  commodities  that 
they  want  to  purchase. 

My  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  connection  with  this  legislation  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  time  was  of 
the  essence.  Delay  will  nullify  our 
pledge  to  our  fighting  men  that  they 
shall  have  a  real  and  not  a  factional -right 
to  purchase  surplus  war  materials.  Mr. 
Stuart  Symington,  the  Surplus  Property 
Administrator,  in  testifying  Wednesday 
before  the  Surplus  Property  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  endorsed  this  legislation. 

H.  R.  4793  is  nx)t  revolutionary  legisla- 
tion. It  Is  not  even  a  comprehensive 
overhauling  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Act.  It  simply  proposed  to  eradicate  an 
obvious  error  in  law.  Rectification  of 
that  error  cannot  wait.  A  democracy  to 
be  effectife  must  be  responsive  to  the 
will  of  tht  people — not  yesterday  or  to- 
morrow, Ijut  today.  I  respectfully  urge 
your  help  today. 

Mr.  Symington's  statement,  in  part, 
follows; 

Are  thera  any  changes  that  could  be  made 
in  the  provisions  of  section  16  that  would 
help  get  goods  into  the  hands  of  the  veterans? 
Two  changes  have  been  suggested. 

As  we  have  pointed  out.  under  the  present 
statute  tha  veterans*  preference  is  subordi- 
nate to  th^  priority  claims  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  3tate  and  local  governments.  It 
has  been  saggesteo  that  the  veterans  should 
be  given  a  priority  that  comes  ahead  of  all 
claims  except  those  of  Federal  agencies. 
Representative  Lyndon  Johnson  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill  to  make  this  change. 

In  the  c$se  of  property  which  will  always 
be  in  shorti  supply  and  for  which  there  will 
be  large  detnands  by  both  veterans  and  the 
present  phority  claimants — for  example, 
trucks,  jeeps,  and  passenger  cars — this 
change  would  help  the  veterans.  For  that 
reason  we  tavor  it.  It  should  be  understood, 
however,  tfiat  this  change  would  not  solve 
the  most  important  problem — that  of  out- 
lets. An  4-1  priority  will  help  the  veteran 
but  It  will  still  leave  him  with  the  basic 
problem  of  finding  the  kind  of  property  he 
wants.  In  usable  condition,  and  in  a  location 
where  he  cftn  Inspect  before  buying.  If  this 
change  is  made  in  the  statute,  therefore.  It 
should  be  fecognized  that  most  of  the  pres- 
ent problems  will  still  remain  to  vex  us. 

The  present  statute  also  restricts  the  vet- 
eran's rlglit  In  another  way.  The  veteran 
can  buy  o»ly  to  establish  and  maintain  hla 
own  small  business,  agricultural,  or  profes- 
sional ent^rpris?.  We  have  construed  this 
provision  liberally.  We  have  held  that  a 
veteran  caa  buy  property  to  use  In  this  busi- 
ness or  profession  even  though  he  is  em- 
ployed by  others,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  property  Is  of  a  ilnd  that  the  veteran 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  furnish 
when  he  Is  employed  by  others.  Even  so,  the 
veteran  cannot  buy  for  his  personal  use.  Ke 
can  buy  offlce  furniture,  but  not  diulng-room 
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furniture.  He  can  buy  a  c»r  if  he  Is  a  sales- 
man, but  he  cannot  buy  one  mciely  for  his 
personal  use. 

There  does  not  seem  to  te  a  great  deal  of 
sense  in  this  distinction.  Representative 
Lyndon  Johnson's  bUl  Wduld  abolish  the 
distinction  and  let  the  vetjran  buy  for  his 
own  use.  We  are  In  favor  of  this  change 
provided,  of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the 
Surplus  Property  Administration  must  have 
some  authority  to  limit  the  amotmt  of  prop- 
erty any  one  veteraii  can  buy.  This  is  nec- 
essary because  of  the  lim  ted  amounts  of 
some  kinds  ot  property  that  will  be  avail- 
able. Here  again,  however.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood that  this  change  ii,  the  statute  will 
not  solve  our  basic  problem  of  getUng  goods 
into  the  hands  of  the  veterans. 

In  conclusion  we  should  remember  this: 
All  of  us  agree  that  the  veU-ran  should  have 
a  preference  But  goods  are  not  distributed 
by  statements  of  principle  or  by  statutes  no 
matter  in  what  detail  or  with  what  preci- 
sion they  are  drawn.  The  problem  of  dis- 
tribution is  a  prc>blem  of  administration  and 
operation.  In  our  private  economy  goods  are 
distributed  through  an  elaborate  and  Intri- 
cate series  of  relationshijM — relationships 
that  are  the  result  of  years  of  experience  and 
that  Involve  the  services  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple. The  system  of  private  distribution  is 
not  so  arranged  that  it  can  easily  give  a 
priority  or  a  preference  to  one  group  of  ulti- 
mate buyers  as  agains"  another.  In  the  in- 
termediate stages  of  distribution  it  Is  true 
there  are  different  prices  to  different  levels 
of  trade — but  these  practices  are  not  de- 
signed to  give  one  group  of  ultimate  con- 
sumers a  preference  against  another.  By 
our  new  wholesalers'  plan  we  are  trylrjg  to 
make  use  of  tbese  recognized  difTerences  in 
levels  of  trade.  Whether  we  shall  succeed 
remains  t^  be  seen. 

If  the  new  wholewilers  plan  U  not  suc- 
ces-sful,  then  In  our  Judgment  there  will  be 
only  one  way  left  for  the  Government  to 
attempt  to  carry  out  section  1«:  it  wUl  have 
to  try  to  distribute  property  directly  to  mil- 
lions of  veterans  on  a  Nation-wide  basis.  To 
do  this  the  Government  must  undertake  to 
duplicate  in  a  f^mall  way  the  private  distribu- 
tion system  which  as  we  have  said,  is  the 
result  of  years  of  experience  and  involves 
the  services  of  millions  of  people. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  our  attempts  so 
far  to  deal  with  this  problem  have  not  been 
successful.  We  must  try  to  solve  It — but 
the  public  interest  will  be  served  If  all  of 
tis  admit  the  diOcultlee,  so  that  neither 
people  generally  nor  the  veteran*  In  particu- 
lar, will  believe  that  the  task  Is  easy  or  that 
otir  failures  have  been  intentional. 


Goam  Soldiers  Need  Additional  Food 


REMARKS 


HUN.  LtOh  H.  GAVIN 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Tuesday,  December  18.  1945 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidently 
our  boys  on  the  island  of  Guam  are  not 
getting  enough  to  eat.  according  to  re- 
cent letters  received;  and  I  would  suggest 
that  both  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
and  the  War  Department  investipate  the 
situation  and  see  that  these  boys  are  well 
fed. 

It  15  bad  enough  that  they  should  be 
Isolated  on  the  island  of  Guam.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  fed  a  good  and  a  sufficient  amount 
of  food — all  they  can  eat. 


One  of  the  letters,  signed  "The  For- 
gotten Men."  is  as  follows: 

If  possible  I  would  uk  you  to  Uke  pity  on 
we  poor  enlisted  men  who  are  stucJt  in  the 
On*  Hundred  and  Thirty-foiuT.h  C.  B.  on 
Guam  and  find  out  why  they  are  torturiJig  us 
with  such  lousy  chow  for  the  last  4  weeks.  I 
wish  somebody  woviid  find  out  what  chow  the 
ofBcials  are  using  up  and  why  the  enlisted 
man  isn't  enuUed  to  the  same  portion. 
They  have  a  bunch  of  kids  on  the  chow  line 
Vrith  instructions  not  to  give  us  an  extra 
helping  if  we  ask  for  it.  I  walk  away  from 
chow  every  day  hungry. 

You  probably  saw  In  the  movies  and  in  the 
different  literature  that  the  Navy  puts  out 
about  the  -vonderful  Navy  rliow.  There  Is 
no  evidence  of  It  In  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-'ourth  C.  B.  on  Guam.  I  cant  un- 
derstand why.  now  that  the  war  is  over,  the 
Navy  Is  giving  us  such  bad  treatment  during 
our  last  remaluing  (18)3  in  the  service. 

Another  letter  was  forwarded  to  me  by 
the  parents  of  a  boy  on  Guam,  and  I 
quote  excerpts  from  it: 

I  got  In  the  chow  line  tonight  at  5:30 
and  it  was  7:30  before  I  got  Into  the  chow 
hall.  So  you  can  see  there  are  a  lot  of 
men  here.  Of  course,  this  is  a  receiving  sta- 
tion, but  there  are  still  more  men  over  here 
than  they  know  what  do  do  with.  They  are 
trying  to  find  a  place  to  put  us  now.  and 
they  can't  do  it.  I  was  talking  to  a  kid  to- 
day who  just  left  the  States  and  he  said  they 
went  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Okinawa,  and  Japan, 
and  no  one  would  take  them,  bo  they  came 
here  to  Gtuun  and  are  now  waiting  for  some 
place   to  go. 

Evidently  something  has  gone  wrong 
at  Guam.  They  either  have  too  many 
men  on  the  island  and  not  .sufficient 
food  or  somel)ody  is  getting  careless 
about  the  situation  in  not  seeing  that 
these  boys  are  given  the  proper  amount 
of  food. 

We  certainly  get  ourselves  worked  up 
and  concerned  about  feeding  the  rest  of 
the  world  and  appropriate  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars.  Therefore,  I  can  see 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should 
not  be  looking  after  our  own  boys  In  the 
South  Pacific  and  seeing  that  they  are 
well  fed. 


A  Plea  for  Action  on  Philippine   Island 
Rehabilitation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CARLO:  I    RuMULO 

aaSIDENT  COMMISSIONER    FBOM    THZ    PHIl-IPPINB 
ISLANOe 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Tuesday.  December  18.  1945 

Mr.  ROMULO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  some  time  ago  the 
Senate  unanimously  passed  the  Philip- 
pine rehabilitation  bill,  which  appropri- 
ates funds  for  compensation  of  Philip- 
pine war  damages,  and  for  restoration  of 
public  works  destroyed  by  the  war.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  the  transfer  to  the 
Philippine  Government  of  surplus  prop- 
erties now  in  the  iiJands.  and  for  the 
training  of  a  number  of  Filipinos  in  va- 
rious teclinicai  fields. 

This  bill  has  not  yet  been  voted  on  by 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives.    Everj-  day 


I  receive  frantic  messages  from  Manila, 
asking  about  its  status.  For  the  truth 
is  that  we  cannot  begin  to  rebuild  and 
rehabilitate  in  the  Philippines  imless  this 
help  is  given  to  us. 

I  am.  therefore,  presuming  to  appeal  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  to  the  American  people,  for 
speedy  action  on  this  legislation. 

By  now  every  Congressman  must  know 
the  basic  facts  l)ehind  this  legislation. 
Compensation  for  war  damages  suffered 
in  the  Philippines  is  not  a  matter  of  a 
gift  from  the  Unittd  States  but  rather 
a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  those  who 
suffered  because  the  Japanese  attacked 
our  country  when  it  was  under  American 
sovereignty. 

The  surplus  war  materials  which  would 
be  transferred  to  los  are  in  the  Philippines 
now.  They  cannot  be  used  by  the  Amer- 
ican forces,  for  tlicy  no  longer  havt-  a..y 
need  for  these  materials.  They  cannui 
be  shipped  back  to  the  United  States 
right  away  because  of  the  expense  and 
because  all  available  shipping  space  mu.st 
be  used  to  bring  high-point  troops  home 
for  discharge.  They  are  in  the  Philip- 
pines now.  and  day  after  day.  in  our 
tropical  climate,  these  materials  an  ;  ast- 
ing.  spoiling,  or  rotting.  They  could  aid 
Immea.'^urably  in  Uie  rehabilitation  of 
the  Philippines. 

Eighteen  million  Filipinos  look  to  the 
United  States  for  the  immediate  help  that 
wa.s  pj-omised  to  them  during  t^e  war 
and  since  the  war.  Unless  this  legisla- 
tion is  adopted,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
start  our  program  of  reconstruction. 
Unless  it  adopted  quickly,  thou-sandf-  will 
suffer  and  even  die.  while  delay  after 
delay  stifles  the  help  that  everyone  agrees 
we  should  receive. 

I  do  not  l)elieve  that,  after  the  war 
record  we  have  written  with  our  blood 
and  tears,  we  need  argue  the  justice  of 
our  case.  We  know  that  the  United 
States  has  every  intention  of  accepting 
its  responslbUity  to  the  Filipino  people. 
Already  the  Senate  has  voiced  half  of 
the  will  of  the  United  States.  Now  it  is 
up  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
cannot  believe  that  trifUag  reasons  will 
postpone  the  full  expression  of  America's 
conscience. 

We  ask  that  the  Members  of  the  Hau.se 
act  now  to  fulfiil  America's  commiimeiit. 
prevent  further  human  suffering,  and 
start  the  Philippines  along  the  road  of 
reconstruction.  A  single  month,  even 
a  single  week,  of  further  unnecessary  de- 
lay will  cause  untold  havoc  in  our  pre- 
carious economy. 

We  are  not  alone  in  this  plea.  The 
Washington  Post  yesterday  morning 
published  the  following  editorial: 

■SStrsCITATIOIt 

Re:^ntlT  we  urged  Congress  to  make  a 
more  generous  settlement  of  war  damace 
claims  in  ti>e  Philippine  Islands  than  is  pro- 
▼tded  In  the  Tydlngs  biU  Ttiat  measure  au- 
tborlxes  the  expenditure  of  946OMOMt0  to 
aid  the  PUiploos  in  getting  back  on  Vhetx 
feet.  War  damage  in  the  islands  is  est>- ' 
mated  at  $800,000,000  Since  the  PhUtppliies 
are  sUU  part  of  ti»e  United  Btatcs  and  their 
people  fought  valiantly  to  expel  the  Japanese 
foe,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  full  restoratton 
sbould  not  be  made,  except  to  coUaboratorB. 
with  the  pro\iso  that  the  funds  be  rtij vested 
in  Philippine  enterprise. 
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We  recognize,  however,  that  speed  In  get- 
ting this  work  of  rehabilitation  under  way 
may  be  even  more  Important  at  thia  time 
than  the  specific  amount  of  the  claims  recog- 
nized. The  Senate  passed  the  Tydinga  re- 
habilitation bill  on  December  5  by  unanimous 
consent.  Unless  the  House  acts  before  the 
beginning  of  the  congressional  recess  this 
week  the  year  In  which  the  war  ended  will 
I>ass  without  anything  tangible  being  done 
toward  Philippine  rehabilitation.  That  would 
bt  a  tragic  »et-back  for  American  policy  In  the 
tslancU.  Consequently,  we  urge  the  Inaulai* 
AfTalm  Committee  and  the  Houae  itself  to 
ipeed  the  enncunent  c(  thia  humiuiiturlftu 
jnwuiure  bofore  the  Chrlatmiia  holiday. 

la  pnrt.*th  •  ■■  i.*»ed  aid  to  the  Filipinos 
r*prMrnts  ti,  ver  to  them  iurplua  war 

be  returned  to  this 
NpeiKc,     A  Inruc  part 
nut  lay  will  b*  covered  by  the 
S-.-  collected  by  the  Oovcrnmcnt  in 

war  in.suiance  prrmlums.     It  In  quite 

rcAscHi  ri.r  timt  the  Insurance  fund  be  ui^ed 
for  this  ptirpoae.  sine?  mont  of  the  war  dam- 
ii^e  in  American  territory  was  sustained  in 
the  IslaiidK.  Senator  Tydinos  pointed  out, 
more<ner,  that  Oeneral  MacArthur  ordered 
the  Filipinos  to  destroy  their  bridges,  ma- 
chinery, and  other  property  in  order  to  crip- 
ple the  Japs  while  the  war  was  on.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  a  clear  obligation  to  make 
good  ther,e  Icsies. 

Senator  Taft  expressed  confidence  that 
"throughout  the  Far  Eiist  we  shall  receive 
from  our  contribution,  because  of  our  ac- 
ccrmplishment  in  finishing  the  great  Job  we 
have  done  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  a  credit 
which  will  amount  to  far  more  than  any 
money  which  we  are  called  upon  to  spend 
under  this  bill."  Part  of  that  credit  will  be 
lost,  however,  if  the  House  haggles  over  tlie 
bill  or  permits  it  to  drag  over  into  next  year. 
The  war  Is  over;  the  work  of  reconstruction 
ought  to  be  under  way.  Don't  let  it  be  said 
tliat  we  have  weakened  the  faith  and  de- 
termination of  the  Filipino  people  a*"!  their 
neighbors  by  either  indecision  or  inaction 
at  the  right  moment.  The  Filipinos  have 
years  of  hard  reconstruction  work  aliead  of 
them  and  only  6  months  to  go  before  tlieir 
Independence  will  come  into  effect.  For 
their  sake  and  our  own,  we  ought  to  crcwu 
Into  each  of  those  6  months  a  m;'jcimum  of 
cx)perat.ve  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  organs  of 
public  opinion  have  expressed  them- 
selves viRorouily  in  favor  of  quick  action 
on  the  Philippine  legislation  now  pend- 
ing before  Ui>.  Two  American  new.'^pa- 
pers,  one  the  Oregonian.  representing 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
another  the  Rochester  Times-Union, 
voicing  the  opinion  of  the  cast  ccast, 
published  as  their  leading  editorials  a 
few  days  ago  the  following  articles: 
(From  the  Oregonlan,  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  of 
December  7,  1945 1 

OVJL    DEBT   TO    THE    7TLn>INOS 

There  la  one  debt  whith  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  pay  gladly  and  gratefully, 
and  that  is  a  bill  for  war  damages  to  the 
Philippines.  The  Senate  has  passed  and  sent 
to  the  House  a  measure  authorizing  $450,000,- 
000  for  that  purpose.  The  Senates  Terri- 
tories Committee  scarcely  needed  an  eloquent 
appeal  from  Gen.  Carlos  P.  RoMtn-o,  Filipino 
war  hero  and  Resident  Commissioner,  to 
increase  the  original  figure  of  $100,000,000. 

Money  will  never  repay  our  obligation  to 
the  Filipino  people,  who  were  our  wards  and 
whom  we  left  defenseless  to  suffer  the  brutal 
occupation  of  the  Japanese.  Our  brave  allies 
never  lost  faith  in  the  United  States,  nor  we 
In  them.  In  battle  beside  ^American  soldiers 
on  Bfttaan,  in  guerrilla  bands  raiding  from 
the   hills,   by  assistance   and   protection   of 


American  prisoners  of  the  Japs,  and  by  the 
intelligence  they  provided  to  prepare  for  the 
return  of  General  MacArthur,  the  Filipinos 
have  forged  unbreakable  bonds  between  their 
nation  and  ours. 

With  our  help  the  Philippine  Common- 
wealth will  restore  its  economy  and  become 
one  of  the  great  small  nations  of  the  world. 
In  the  world  history  of  empires,  colonies,  and 
protectorates,  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  stand  out  as  a 
beacon. 

(Prom  the  Rochester  (N,  Y.)   Times-Union 
of  December  11.  IMflj 

ItimATINO     PHILIPPINSS     IS     ONLY     HALT     OVU 
DirtT 

The  lecture  vtstt  of  Brig.  Oen.  Caklos  P. 
Roum.o.  Resident  Commissioner  of  the 
reminds  us  of  how  often  the 
history  \\M  bcpn  chanted  by  in- 
action. A  case  could  be  mude  cut  that 
neglect.  Indifference,  and  unconcern  have 
changed  relations  between  peoples  more  pro- 
foundly than  more  dramatic  actions. 

There  should  be  i\o  indifference  or  uncon- 
cern about  the  Philippines.  Nowhere  under 
the  American  flag  at  any  time  have  all  the 
horrors  of  war  been  written  in  the  people's 
blood  as  in  the  Philippines.  Their  men 
fought  at  our  side,  their  women  and  children 
were  bayoneted,  their  cities  ravaged. 

Okinawa  was  bad.  But  if  the  Filipinos  had 
not  been  the  loyal  people  that  they  are.  the 
Okinawa  campaign,  so  costly  in  American 
lives,  would  have  been  repeated  10  times 
over. 

So  next  July  4  the  Philippines  will  be  free, 
not  as  a  reward,  but  as  the  logical  culmina- 
tion of  a  long-time  policy. 

That  by  no  means  ends  our  responsibility. 
The  independent  Philippines  will  still  occupy 
as  close  a  relation  to  the  United  States  as  any 
State  in  the  Union. 

Under  the  Joint  resolution  of  June  29.  1944, 
the  United  States  will  construct  and  main- 
tain in  the  Philippines  great  sea  and  air  bases 
which  will  push  the  spearhead  of  our  defense 
5.000  miles  west. 

These  bases  limit  the  independence  of  the 
Philippines  in  foreign  policy  and  in  the  power 
to  declare  war  or  even  to  remain  neutral. 
And  they  impose  on  us  the  duty  of  keeping 
our  bases  operating  in  an  economically  strong 
and  loyal  area. 

Tvio  island  measures  are  before  Congress. 
A  Senate  bill  proposes  payment  of  about  a 
half  billion  In  claims  for  v;ar  damage.  Actual 
war  dam.ige  is  believed  to  be  about  twice  that 
total.  Except  for  claims  of  collaborators  the 
total  bill  should  be  paid. 

A  Hnuse  bill  Is  open  to  dispute.  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  Filipinos  standard  of  living  is 
the  highest  in  the  Orient  because  of  Ameri- 
can tariffs.  It  seeks  to  soften  the  jar  of  in- 
dependence upon  Philippine  economy  by 
gradually  Imposing  cur  tariffs  after  8  years 
of  free  trade. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Congress  can  say 
that  8  years  from  July  4.  1946  or  at  any  other 
given  time,  the  Philippines  can  stand  alone 
against  the  competition  of  the  whole  Orient. 

Their  special  position  In  our  defense 
scheme  suggests  an  integrated  economy,  too, 
with  free  trade  between  us  indefinitely. 
Meanwhile  close  economic  cooperation  should 
develop  a  division  of  labor  between  us  so  that 
products  of  each  would  supplement  the  other, 
rather  than  compete. 

That  will  not  be  easy,  for  the  dairy  farmer 
doesn't  want  the  competition  of  coconut  oil 
and  the  beet  sugar  farmer  doesn't  want  duty- 
free cane  sugar  competition. 

But  there  are  tropical  staples  needed  here 
which  the  Philippines  can  produce.  Patient 
development  of  complementary  rather  than 
competing  trade  is  the  only  way  we  can  ful- 
fill our  obligation  and  protect  our  bases. 


Only  Whit*  Woman  Taken  Prisoner  on 
American  Soil  During  World  War  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue^ay,  December  18.  1945 

Mr,  TiOM.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  elctend  my  remnrks,  I  »m  In- 
serting th#  followinR  press  release  from 
the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior: 

Mrs  Etta  Jones,  the  only  white  womnn  to 
be  taken  i>tlsoner  on  Amrrlcan  soil  during 
World  War]  II,  has  received  from  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickcs  a  check  for 
$7.37421,  rtprrsentlng  back  salary  aa  Indian 
Office  tcnclKr  on  the  island  of  Attu,  where 
she  and  her  late  husband,  C.  Foster  Jones, 
were  captuKd  In  194:i^  when  the  Japs  seized 
that  Alcutiin  outpost 

Included  In  Mrs.  Jones  check  was  a  salary 
increase  wl^ich  was  awarded  her  last  year 
upon  the  Recommendation  of  the  Interior 
Suggestion^  Committee  when  she  and  Mr. 
Jones  won  jthe  Award  of  Excellence  In  ab- 
sentia for  ^ut«taniing  valor  in  the  face  of 
danger  Ftfcm  the  day  that  Attu  was  cap- 
tured, theiij  fate  wa*.  never  known  until  Mrs. 
Jones  was  found  alive  and  well  last  August 
at  Totsukaj  a  village  near  Yokohama,  when 
General  MacArthur's  forces  roared  through 
after  the  Japanese  surrender. 

Mrs.  Jonef .  now  at  the  end  of  her  3*^  years 
of  wanderiilgs  as  a  pri.soner  of  war,  including 
many  harrc|*ing  experiences  during  the  few 
hectic  days  following  the  capture  of  Attu, 
confirmed  to  Secretary  Ickes  that  her  hus- 
band lost  h^  life  at  the  hands  of  his  captors, 
although  tMe  details  were  never  vouchsafed 
to  her.         I 

In  her  st^ry  to  the  Secretary  and  to  other 
associates  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
she  emphailcally  corrected  an  earlier  hear- 
say account  to  the  effect  that  her  husband 
had  trained  a  small  band  of  Attu  natives  to 
resist  the  ^Japanese  landing.  "Of  my  own 
personal  kiiowledge,"  she  said,  "there  was 
never  any  resistance  of  any  kind.  There  was 
nothing  to  feslst  with.  My  husband  and  one 
native  had  fi  shotgun  apiece  for  game  shoot- 
ing, but  I  know  that  neither  of  them  ever 
fired  a  shoti  at  the  Japs." 

While  Mrp  Jones'  memory  as  to  dates  dur- 
ing her  lon|  and  complete  isolation  from  the 
outside  wofld  is  frequently  somewhat  hazy, 
the  details!  on  the  capture  of  At;u  are  In- 
delibly staijiped  in  her  mind. 

"When  a, Jap  ship  was  sighted  In  the  outer 
harbor  onj  that  Sunday  morning,  June  7, 
1942."  she  ^arrated.  "we  were  not  in  the  least 
disturbed.  We  had  t)een  warned  some  weeks 
previously  ^y  the  Navy  at  Dutch  Harbor  that 
Attu  was  a]  danger  spot  and  were  told  to  be 
ready  for  mi  American  naval  vessel  to  pick 
us  up  for  Evacuation.  Naturally,  everybody 
thought  tljat  what  we  saw  was  the  long- 
awaaed  An^erican  ship. 

"Pietty  soon,  however,"  she  continued, 
"seme  native  fishermen  came  in  and  said 
they  had  sien  a  lot  of  little  ships  surround- 
ing the  bi^  ship.  These,  we  learned  later, 
were  landing  barges  and  had  not  been  visible 
at  first  /€so  about  the  same  time,  some 
natives  spoltted  a  reconnaissance  plane  with 
red  circles  under  its  wings.  Then  we  began 
to  suspect  that  something  was  amiss,  but 
still  we  hatf  nothing  definite  that  Invasion 
was  near. 

"About  il  o'clock  we  suddenly  saw  Jap 
soldiers  swtirming  down  the  mountainside 
coming  from  all  directions,  shooting  wildly 
as  they  raaj.    In  a  twinkling  they  were  upon 
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us.  Some  shots  rang  through  the  windows 
of  our  little  house,  shattering  the  window 
panes.  One  or  two  natives  were  wounded, 
but  there  was  absolutely  no  resistance. 

"My  husband  at  the  time  was  at  the  radio 
sending  the  weather  report  to  Dutch  Har- 
bor, as  was  his  dally  habit  as  operator  of 
the  radio  weather  station.  I  rushed  to  him 
and  cried:  * 

"  "The  Japs  are  here!" 

"He  repeated  that  cryptic  remark  on  the 
radio,  but  w«  never  knew  whether  it  was 
received,  since  WMtber  conditions  were  bad 
for  sending  radio  meeaafM  and  he  was  broad- 
casting the  weather  report  'blind.' 

"A  moment  later  a  young  Jap  olBcer  en- 
tered our  hovwe,  Just  ai  I  was  going  out  to 
give  myself  up.  The  fimt  thing  he  did  was 
atorm  to  the  rnd 

•Ion    Then  he  M  a 

and  me: 

"Come  outside,  and  bring  nothing  mith 
)oul'  X  did  manage  to  pick  up  my  glasses 
on  the  way  out. 

"After  a  complete  search  of  our  house,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  natives,  we  were  all 
herded  into  the  schoolhouse  for  a  talk  by  the 
commanding  officer.  The  ofBcer  gave  quite  a 
suave  talk  about  their  having  'come  to  re- 
lease the  Aleuts  from  American  tyranny'  and 
that  they  would  be  allowed  to  carry  on  their 
•normal  life' — provided — and  this  was  repeat- 
edly emphasized— that  they  obeyed  orders. 
The  Japs  started  right  In  teaching  us  how  to 
bow  low  three  times  each  time  we  met  an 
officer. 

"Late  that  first  day  the  Aleut  natives  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  which  they 
found  stripped  of  everything  valuable.  But 
my  husband  and  I  were  not  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  our  hotise.  We  were  told  to  go  to  an 
empty  house,  because,  ours  laeing  the  best 
house  on  the  Island,  the  Jap  officers  wanted 
It  for  themselves. 

"I  was  permitted  to  have  my  own  bed.  but 
was  forced  to  carry  It  myself.  My  husband 
was  cuffed  to  :>ne  side  when  he  tried  to  carry 
It  for  me  As  I  was  lugging  it  along  in  the 
dark  a  Jap  guard  constantly  prodded  me  in 
the  back  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle.  Once  I 
fell  down  in  the  slippery  mud  (it  had  been 
raining),  and  then  the  guard  kicked  me  in 
the  stomach  until  I  thought  I  would  faint. 
During  that  trip  I  saw  them  knock  my  hus- 
band down  three  times — for  no  reason  at  all. 

"That  night  my  husband  and  I  spent  to- 
gether in  this  barren  house,  with  no  lights 
or  other  comforts.  Neither  of  us  mentioned 
to  the  other  about  how  we  had  been  treated. 
It  was  simply  a  subject  tliat  we  didn't  talk 
about. 

"Next  morning  the  commanding  ofBcer  sent 
for  my  husband  to  come  to  headquarters. 
I  never  saw  hira  alive  again.  From  then  on 
my  temporary  abode  was  strictly  guarded 
every  minute,  and  the  natives  had  been  in- 
structed not  to  talk  to  me. 

"A  day  '  r  two  later,  however,  some  of  them 
managed  to  get  near  enough  to  me  to  whis- 
per: 

"  'We  burled  Mr.  Jones  near  the  church." 

"I  whispered: 

•*  'Did  you  have  a  l)ox?' 

"  'No,'  they  whispered,  'we  were  not  allowed 
to  have  a  t)ox.' 

"Each  day  thereafter,  as  was  his  daily  cus- 
tom, my  Jap  guard  would  say: 

"  'Your  husband  is  well.  He  sends  his  love. 
We've  got  him  where  it's  warmer.'  " 

One  week  later — on  June  14 — Mrs.  Jones, 
still  not  having  been  told  by  the  Japs  the 
true  fate  of  her  husband,  was  taken  away  to 
Japan  on  a  Jap  ship,  which  evidently  had 
been  converted  to  war  service  from  a  tourist 
vessel.  Mrs.  Jones,  in  contrast  with  the 
brutal  treatment  on  Attu,  was  given  every 
consideration,  even  to  having  a  well-ap- 
pointed cabin  to  herself. 

During  the  first  few  months  of  her  cap- 
tivity she  was  lodged  at  the  Bund  Hotel  lu 
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Yokohama,  and  thereafter  at  a  yacht  club 
until  she  was  transferred  about  a  year  ago 
to  Totsuka. 

She  had  been  evacuated  from  Yokohama. 
she  said,  because  the  Japs  had  correctly  sus- 
pected that  Yokohama  would  be  bombed. 

During  her  whole  time  as  a  prisoner.  Mrs. 
Jones  said,  she  was  never  once  permitted  to 
write  or  receive  any  private  messages  of  any 
sort.  She  and  the  others  interned  with  her 
were  never  even  allowed  to  have  a  radio. 
They  were  permitted  to  buy  the  Nippon 
Times,  an  English -language  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Tokyo.  Naturally,  all  the  news  they 
got  was  to  the  sITsct  that  Japan  was  winning 
the  war  on  all  tronu. 

"When  the  Americana  retook  the  Philip- 
pines," said  Mrs.  Jones,  "i'-  n' t  -.r^ 

saved  face  by  saying  \hv  .i  rd 

from  the  r*"'  nee,  since  nicy  no  longer 
had  Shy  et:  mportanot.    Our  capturt 

of  Okinawa  wm  given  similar  news  treat- 
ment," 

Mrs.  Jones  and  her  fellow -Interness  used 
to  spend  considerable  time  at  night  trying  to 
count  the  number  of  American  bombers  over 
Tokyo,  where  the  huge  incendiary  fires  were 
plainly  visible. 

"In  the  morning."  she  eontinued,  "when  we 
would  ask  the  guards  what  that  was  light- 
ing up  the  Tokyo  sky  last  night,  they  would 
invariably  reply: 

"  'Oh,  that  was  American  planes  burning 
after  being  shot  down  by  Japanese  antiair- 
craft guns." 

"We  would  Jxist  smile.  Of  coiu^e,  we  knew 
better." 

In  spite  of  being  constantly  fed  with  Jap- 
victory  propaganda,  Mrs.  Jones  said  she  never 
had  a  moment's  despair  over  the  final  out- 
come or  of  her  eventual  rescue.  Only  at  Attu 
did  she  ever  suffer  any  brutality  or  Indig- 
nity at  the  hands  of  her  captors. 


National  Service  Iiisurance  Benefits 


REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  18.  1945 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  all 
servicemen  are  concerned  these  days 
about  their  national  service  insurance. 
A  number  of  plan.s  have  been  proposed  to 
correct  the  present  situation  in  regard  to 
the  national  service  insurance  benefits. 
I  understand  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans" Legislation  is  now  making  a  study 
of  this  problem.  I  have  here  a  state- 
ment submitted  to  me  by  a  man  who  is 
in  close  touch  with  servicemen  of  this 
war.  He  recommends  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  national  service  benefits. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  Congress  and  par- 
ticularly the  committee  now  studying  the 
problem,  i  include  this  statement,  to- 
gether with  the  accompanying  table: 

PROPOSFD     CHANGES    IN    THE    PATMENT    OF     NA- 
TIONAL    SEHV^CK     INSURANCE     BENEFITS 

Question.  Should  the  provisions  of  na- 
tional service  insurance,  which  now  provides 
for  the  payment  of  benefits  on  a  monthly 
Installment  basis  only  be  changed? 

Reason  for  suggested  change:  A  change 
permitting  the  instired  to  elect  whether 
benefiu  under  his  policy  are  to  be  paid  out 


to  his   t>eneficiary   in   installments  or  In   a 
lump  sum  should  be  immediately  made. 

To  understand  ftilly  the  reason  for  thia 
let  U3  look  at  the  original  motive  which 
caused  the  present  provision  for  the  payment 
of  t>enefits  In  monthly  Installments  only  to 
be  put  in  force.  During  the  First  World  War 
Government  Insurance  provided  for  payment 
to  beneflciaries  in  a  lump  sum  only,  it  was 
later  found  that  In  all  too  many  cases,  where 
benefits  were  so  paid,  the  money  wa.s  either 
squsndsred  or  lost  through  unwise  invest- 
ment in  a  short  period  of  tine  thus  dstMt* 
ing  the  ba»ic  purpost  of  the  OoTsmmmt  tn 
pjxnldlng  such  Insurance,  Therefore,  In 
order  to  protect  the  veterans  dependenu 
and  to  assure  thrm  uf  MStatftnoe  ov«r  a  loni 
pertixl  of  time  Ute  prssent  flan  was  set  up 
wherfby  bsnsOU  are  paid  oiiiy  m  monthly 
InstaUmenU, 

ZXirlng  the  war  this  was  a  wise  snd  aottntf 
policy.  l"he  sale  of  nstlonal  service  Insur- 
ance was  universal  throughout  the  armed 
forces.  Virtually  every  man  carried  the  full 
•10.000  maximum  policy  allowed  him.  The 
average  serviceman  was  pleajsed  and  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement  for  he  knew  that  If 
he  was  killed  his  widow  would  receive  a 
monthly  pension — entirely  saparRte  from  his 
insurance — of  $50  per  month  with  additional 
allowances  for  his  children,  and  this  amount 
plus  the  monthly  benefits  from  his  $10,000 
insurance  policy  would  help  materially  to 
provide  a  permanent  livelihood  for  his 
family.  At  that  time  he  had  no  worry  over 
his  death  causing  an  immediate  expence  of 
doctor's  bills,  hospital  bills,  and  funeral 
expenses. 

Now  the  situation  is  entirely  changed.  In 
the  first  place  no  pension  is  now  provided  for 
widows  of  war  veterans  who  die  of  non- 
service-connected  causes.  Her  Immediate 
needs  for  ready  cash  with  which  to  pay  bills 
and  funeral  expenses  can  only  be  met  from 
whatever  cash — if  any — and  old-line  insur- 
ance her  husband  leaves  her.  Her  national 
service  Insurance  is  of  no  vahie  here.  From 
It  she  can  expect  only  small  monthly  pay- 
ments depending  in  amount  on  her  age  at 
the  death  of  her  husband  and  the  size  of  tiie 
policy  he  was  financially  able  to  keep  in 
force. 

Obviously,  even  If  the  hutband  was  able 
to  keep  the  full  $10,000  policy  In  force  and 
to  pay  the  premiums  upon  it  the  benefits 
his  wife  would  receive  from  It  would  not 
support  her  or  even  come  close  to  It.  If 
his  Income  prevented  his  carrying  the  full 
amount  of  Insurance  v^d  he  was  forced  to 
reduce  the  amount  to  less  than  $5,000  (as 
most  veterans  will  have  to),  the  monthly 
payment?  his  widow  wottld  receive  would  be 
a  mere  pittance. 

In  other  words,  the  situation  that  exlsu 
row  and  the  one  which  existed  during  the 
war  are  entirely  different  In  these  resj>ects: 

1.  During  the  war  nearly  every  serviceman 
carried  the  full  $10,000  policy  and  was  in  a 
financial  position  to  do  so.  After  conver- 
sion, with  the  higher  premiums  Involved,  a 
majority  of  veterans  will'  be  able  to  pay  for 
only  $2  000  or  $3,000  policies. 

2.  During  the  war  benefits  were  supple- 
mented by  pension  payments  which  together 
would  provide  the  serviceman's  famUy  with 
the  bare  necessities  of  life.  There  Is  now 
no  such  pension  provision. 

3.  During  the  war  the  death  of  the  serv- 
iceman did  not  create  additional  expense  for 
his  family  to  pay. 

It  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  function 
the  veteran's  insurance  Is  now  called  upon 
to  perform  Is  entirely  different  than  It  was 
dur.ng  the  war.  In  the  first  place,  the  aver- 
age GI  cannot  carry  more  than  $2,000  cr 
$3,000  of  this  Insurance.  He  need."  every 
penny  of  this  protection  and  would  like  to 
get  it  from  National  Service  Insurance,  but 
be  needs  to  have  It  payable  icvnedlately  upoa 
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M  R  lump  uMin    K<i  thiit  th*  blUl 

.1  wiui«  h«  WMN  uumM*  to  work— 

ii«  hoipltAl  biiu    <u)(i  Ilia 

s  »n  b*  puM     I'riiutpn,  If 

ihrr*  la  Ntiyiiiiit«  Ipti  ovn   it  will  hvlp  (My 

Ih*  nuiiiURv*  <>»  i)t"  liHIi*  homo  tu  Ml  tPMt 

p««>vi(i»  hu  widow  Mint  rmuily  with  a  ftw 

(ltiJt«rt   durum  Ui*  ptrtod   or   irAtljiiiitin^nt 

whrn  It  U  noM  MMtald.     in^nt    t>i  \\)\iu   lu< 

ACMli  Md  wnntR     nnt  n   plilnorr  nf  II   frw 

#alUrR  R  month  atruiiii  out  «>v»r  a  li!<  iiiu" 

V  It    rRiUKit    b<>    tirv'<1    titMt    ih«« 

aaiu..'         "<'^  (<vri)  iindrr  n  110,000  policy, 

WUtd  I  '  ritnunnblp  n\ipport  U\t  m  v*t- 

•mn'l  tetUKttiiKi     A   n\rii>  Ktitnr*   nt   thn 

tiMt  «(MMttl  puyiu»i)t«  will   r«>rtit*>  ihia 

VMrthOTMOn.  It  «MUMII  bn  !  h«t  If 

■•rrlBMMntrtrtwUiAcd  wt  Kid  or 

pajrmeiu  (UirinK  th*  wi\r  iiiry  ahouiu  t)«  now 
M  well.  TliP  iiuuianrr  briuni^i  Hlono  n»v«r 
Wff  utifllcunt  to  tupport  th*  vvtcritn'*  do- 
p««Ml«nt«  but,  ■\ippli«menttd  with  ih*  pcn> 
•Ion  «h«  total  unu)vtot  WM  rviuionttbla.  Now 
hid  wi(f<iw  will  lux  only  hMV»  no  ioi<<liitftno» 
Imm  H  pciintoii  bin  wonnmic  nrcei'aUy  will, 

.n»  U)  rvduc*  vb* 
.1        .  iiMM  tia  well, 

aumttiing  up  l\\*  whole  mntter  I  would  nay 
thnt  lh«  «vaiiM<«  OX  wm  aKllnfltKt  with  the 
iniiuruor*  proRrKm  •»  wi  up  during  the  war. 
FurUMra)oi'i>.  moat  o(  the  boyn  would  like  tu 
carry  a«  much  of  their  nnitoiuil  »crvtcp  ille 
Ml  they  can  aflutU.  Howrser,  they  do  not 
Jeal  U>at  Uie  method  of  pnjtuent  nu«i>ta  their 
preaeot  need  for  prolcrtum  nnd  they  i^>«  ik<H 
luteraeted  in  convrriiuR  uny  uf  their  ln.^ur- 
luioe  unlaaa  thia  u  changed.  In  fact  inuny 
of  the  boya  frrl  that  the  otmtic  "  ■:  of  the 
prmrnt  policy  la  part  uf  tin  oi  (  pluii, 

aponaortct  by  li>»uiance  uonipuniib,  ui  loroe 
ihem  to  dri^p  ONUonal  aitrvice  lUMurnutie  atid 
'•  cou)panlea  for  their  prpMe* 
f     >     ti  *  th*  oaa*  A  ciNumuutton  ol 

the  prraent  policy  atiutUd  oertnliUy  accuin* 
pllall  ttctt   .,A..|it 

1  ortir  that  thla  la  the  ra«e,  and  if 

the  mdu  iiiiiiii  vrtMnn  wna  p<>iintltpd  lo  elret 
Vkliflhor  hl«  briu  i,  ,,.i  \  wn«  to  rrretve  n  lump 
t>uiu  or  nionlhU    |i«i>i'  ' 

\\\f  ^Mratrnt   aloitlc   cit:  i 

)Kiatwui'  taautunce  «  «  would  br  elintt* 

liniod 

'Itilii  a)u>ul<l  \v.    Th  uimtudK  o( 

boya  hayp  ulroi...>  ,  i..,.|>,^i  their  in^iuniu'e, 
Moat  of  them  for  thla  one  rrnaon  itloite. 
F  !  ''  iht»t  the  altuutlou  mwa  uiimmiip- 
I  i.t  '  I,  tniN  n>oif  will  c»>nlliuio  ti>  do  dO 
!    '     '■  l\  rt  rhai^jr  In  rftectMl 

1      :     1.       I.     ■       ,  \   puUllcitod  «ot|  rvpry 

<  i'i  I  iiiuty  Riven  thtwe  who  hnve  wheady 
,i>  ;]...!  ('"I'll  in.ni„,,ce  to  obtaiii  lla  upw 
h.-urv-       1  p  program  duiiivit  the 

w  ■    1*  , .     .  '    .  ,        ,'  •  ■     •:-        la 
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RliiKlrrs  of  i^r  Fiiiu'P 

V  ■••   ■  ,  N     .1  ^v,    (  ■!     l:\  \'  ■  \   ■•■,   , 

HON  RALPH  F  CHURCM 

IN  Tin  noUwi.  <,,  i.i,i ..;. ;  IVES 

TKfidttV.  Ikeembrr  II.  1945 

Mr   rUltRCH.    Mr.   Speaker.   Z    Mk 

iiimiui  n.Noiii  U)  havt'prlnlodm  Ihr 

Appctui.^  <■',  the  XtcoKD  Mn  iMddr(*tt.<<  dr- 
Itvrml  in  M;iy  1939.  by  Mr,  Philip  C, 
Ebrllng,  then  preatdent  nT  tho  lJiilu«d 
8lKtr5  Junior  ChAmb«r  of  Commcrcp,  at 
Valley  City.  N.  Duk. 

Thcrr  btMiiK  no  o''  m,  thr  nvlrlrfi* 
Wa.s  ordered  lo  ha  pii-.u  u  ;a  Uic  Ukcord. 
as  follows: 

Every  once  lo  n  whllp  it  in  i  in  that 

we  return  to  rundnmrnlula,     i    >  I  ahull 

dn  Juat  that — dlacuaa  with  you  the  under- 
lying  phllnaophy  of  the  Junior  chnmber 
movement.  1  ahnll  nnuwer  your  qupatlou. 
"Whrit  l»  It  all  about?" 

No  doxibt  everyone  In  thla  room  haa  ftt 
aume  thne  be«ii  aalMd  th>  "What 

la  ihp  junior  chamber  of  <  "Im  it 

like  a  chambar  of  rommprrr,  a  aprvlce  club, 
a  Boclal  clubt"    "Juat  what  la  li7" 

It  la  not  a  rlmmbar  of  commerce.  While 
we  are  Intereated  generally  in  bunlnean  itnd 
biiainpaa  nfTaIra,  our  primary  concern  la  not 
buaineaa  protection,  promotion,  or  atlmtiln* 
tion.  We  are  intert^tpd  In  many  other 
things  of  M  dvir.  pducutlonal,  philnnthiopic, 
or  cultural  nature  A  chanilM<r  ot  comm*^rc« 
la  iHincvnied  with  the  clvlr  aa  It  utTe(<ta  buat> 
hc^N.  We  are  coucerned  rundamentally  with 
ol^tc  aervlre 

It  la  not  a  aervlee  Phih,    Otir  d<  i,  .  of 

the  word  "aervicp"  ta  bvoM«ler   "i;  of 

"wpllnre,"  and   ii  v   u  umn'M 

dutlea  nnd  reapoh  itiaen  •the 

true  dpflnition  ol  "fivic  "  le.  yitu  will 

find  ua  in  the  foretront  ot  |  xKoima  or  pro* 
jeria  that  will  Improve  the  comuumUy,  Stale, 
or  *'  ht  Involve 

B'  ,.    a    aervlcp 

It  I  lib,  a  lodit«.  or  a  rra> 

teiiuiv  While  we  eiu'ouragr  fe.loWahip  and 
tiairniallam  among  our  memtHHa,  wo  uaa 
Ihem  merely  n«  me-ina  to  an  en(l~to  get 
»>rrective  ^u■tlt^n  hv  \oung  inei,  In  Worthy 
pii']ec(» 

1  I  people  aak  you  what  a 

]u>  ,1  commerea   in,  the  only 

nnawer  you  can  give  la  that  It  U  a  Junior 
('hamtH>r  of  rt>mmerce.  It  la  an  organtaa* 
lion  with  a  peraonallly  all  Ita  own. 

Uaten  carefully,  a.«.  '  f^rit  time 

you  have  heard  a  n.n,  definition 

of  a  Junior  chamber  m  one  Rrnience:  "A 
Junior  chamber  of  commcrci?  iti  a  aupple- 
xmntary  Iducntloiial  orRnniiatlon  wherein 
the  young  men  of  Valley  City  may  Join  to- 
gether in  a  friendly  spirit  to  Inculcate  civic 
coneclouanesa  in  Ita  membprj.hlp  by  menna 
of  nctlv^  participation  In  constructive  proj- 

^  >'  •  uil  improve  the  community, 
C'"   '■ ,  ,a,u  N.ttion." 

That  18  a  Junior  chamber  of  commerce  as 
the  concept  has  finally  crystallized.  You  will 
notice  there  are  seven  ideua  expressed  in  it. 

The  first  Idea  express«d  Is  that  It  Is  "a 
supplementary  educational  organlmtlon." 
A  ;  mtelllgeni  roan's  education  does  not  stop 
when  he  has  completed  his  fontral  educa* 
tlon  In  school  or  college.  It  Is  a  life-long 
;  !  » ,..^  TTntll  this  organisation  was  founded 
:i'<n  h!»d  no  nrfranlaed  group  wherein 
!  '"  "  •■  1  h' v,,i,--.  '  ,.,  ,  iwledjre  or  develop 
his  sk.  ;  it  \<-r  ■■;  ■:  y  of  his  contempo- 
i.^'  ii'"  e;     •      v\,,3  forced  to  hopelessly 


"ta  of 
ion; 


■•  M' 


He 


eompete  tr\!gmupa  with  mm  many  ipeafellHi 

aenlor  or  ii>end  hi*  leiaura  homa  m  l<»iiely 

aoiitutle  orT'iteppii>»!  out"  in  1  : 

III  the  Junlnr  ohnmber  he  * 

hia  formnl  I  education  in  practical  »  i 

"■tap  Ui"  ^i  Uls  tuU  »hme  ui  civic  n  ^    .... 

blllty, 

tt  haa  b«  m  eald  thnt  rdurntlnr  ^• 
three  proc  ■*••:  ill  Acquirmu  p 
(Dl  davelo  iny  akilla.  ct)  cr< 
Mere  ha  ci  n  aetiuire  fli»t-h« 
on    th«    pteaatng    problem!    <t     i     miiivh, 
State.  andjNallon,     He  can  di\iKp  .". 
hia  Hkllla  Ui  leadership  cooperation, 
with  othen  people,  perauualvenean,  t. 
all  thoee  valta  and  peraoiml  rimrui 
v,hlrh  will  inakt  him  u  nuui  among  nt«n 
«an  cieata  sorreot  aUUUWea  ol  Ulrtrra   tolei> 
imce,   patl>nce,  faith.    This   sui  uiry 

vducatlonn   proccH«  can  woik  mo. .  • «.itly 

With  Ri-enti  r  apttd,  nnd  with  prnctical  rtTcct 
In  thla  conpuny  uf  frtendly  cuntempurariea, 
free  fr<in>  irtlftclal  hanieta. 

The  bca  dennitlon  of  education  I  huvp 
heard  la:  'It  la  a  ptrpnrutlon  winch  rnablea 
n  nu^n  to  tetter  undrrauaid  hia  eavlrunment 
bo  that  he  might  lUe  in  it  happily  and  uae- 
fully,"  Coitalnly  tha  junior  chamber  of 
commerce  tnerta  thla  teat  and  can  i  ^ 
called  a  ai  ipplemtntary  educuilonHi 
r,atlon. 

Th*  eaoi  nd  idea  expreaaad  in  \i\t  definition 
la  that  It  la  "a  young  mail's  organlsi«tion." 
It  la  the  ol  ily  truly  national  young  men  a  or- 
ganlratlon  in  il.la  country,    lu  11)31,  wo  had 
81    luembu   organ  Irattona.      We    now    have 
over  &ao  erganiBailona  with   a  basic  mtm* 
btrship  ofillo.UOO  younc  men.    TtiM*  exist 
In  44  Statek.  the  Diatrict  (^f  Columbia.  Alaska, 
am'  Hawai,    W*  have  Maaoeiaie  mrmbara  In 
Canada,  Aaatralla,  and  ('hina     The  Idea  haa 
been  ao  Mirth  while  that  it   htta  apraad  to 
Id  furelfhlcouniriea     Wd  can  now  ' 
say.  Jiiat  ilk*  tha  Biitiah  Kinpiie,  ti 
aun  iivvcr  i*ta  "  on  a  junior  chamber  of  i-<<n\ 
m*rc«,    Aiiet  even  moie  proudiv  we  ran  poiui 
out  that  tl  la  haa  been  builded  by  the  votun* 
tarv  *«Tor|  ol  young  men  without 
beliiK  paid  to  Qifaulaera. 

It   la  alrlctly  a  von 
With  Ua  member  ihip  > 
dpiprmiiipf  by,  and  hnaiiceti  by  young  tM 
neaa  and  lirofeaslonal  men  between  the  a^^**. 
<«f  81  andjSB  years  of  age,    It  mual  alwava 
remiUn  a  r'ting  n\nn'a  group,  aa  by  n 
limit  new  lleaderahip,  memberahip, 
tlvlly  are  (lasured.    tt  la  a  veiitnbls  fuunlain 
of  youth     I 

It  la  a  rei>i-paentative  grft\ip  wherein  Worthy 
young  111*4  <'•<»  nnd  a  place,  la  It  Jrw  and 
gentile,  CithoUc  and  Proteataut,  Den».K>rai 
and  Hepuvican,  rich  nnd  po<ir  will  » •  I 

working  al^ouldcr  lo  ahuulder  fur  a  v  .  ,, 
goal,  i 

Why  shAildn't  young  men  have  an  organU 
Satton  of  ihelr  own?  Tliere  la  loo  much  of 
a  tendency  to  underestimate  the  abilitie*  at 
young  mP^.  The  pages  of  hlatory  chi-oiiiclt 
the  achlevfemenia  of  young  men.  Washing- 
ton was  a  i-olonel  In  the  Viri^inla  army  when 
he  was  19^  William  Pitt  was  Prime  Minister 

rlUlu  when  ht  was  24.  Napoleon 
of  France  when  he  wm  33;  Mc- 
In vented  the  reaper  aiid  West- 

^e  air  brake  when  they  were  38: 
^e  had  written  ten  of  his  greatest 

he  was  32;  Sir  Isaac  Newton  dis- 
covered iliT  law  of  gravitation  when  he  was 
24;  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ihen  he  was  34;  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton was  secretary  of  the  Treasury  when  he 
was  32.  an«  the  average  age  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  the  men  who  conducted  the 
Revolutionary  War.  was  slightly  below  34 
years  of  aie.  Energy,  euthusiasm.  and  will- 
ingness ti  try— those  attributes  of  vlrUt 
young  maahood  can  accomplish  much. 

They  can  accomplish  more  by  being  banded 
together   ]fx  their  own   orfanlzatloa.  where 
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Mbu^  an  allowad  rr**  play,    TlUs 

,»  iTiw     A  ah<»r«  -  Mgo  1  was  In 

>  <tl  iiipi>  >ia.  th*birth< 

I  ini»i  Nation,     'liifip  1  waa  i      ' 

I  M  Krankllti,  whor<P  name  \- 

^vMgM,Whpn  he  \\i\>  \  uver 

'  jOtttti  togvther  witl  '  )OUng 
men  ot  I'Uiiadelphia  Into  a  clvic-aervic*  or- 
gnniRnthm  called  ih*  Junto  Club  Hlainry 
rec«trdB  that  many  of  the  an*  things  Phila- 
delphia enjoya  today  were  atarted  by  th* 
y  >ung  men's  organiaatlun— a  forerunner  of 
the  '        '  <  hamb*r  of  eonimvrce, 

Tl  I  Idea  expreeeed  la  "in  a  friendly 

spirit,"  W*  do  not  opemtp  aa  a  cold  biutnraa 
lyp*  of  organlaatlon,  We  vndenvor  through 
lunchenna,  dlnnera,  and  aoclal  evenU  to  bring 
about  a  Bplrit  of  feiiowihip  Th*  Junior 
chnmber  mnkea  aequalntnncea,  develops 
irlenda.  and^  iMupa  In  repair.  Need 

1  My  more  >  .   riuiee  of  thU?    We 

all  recitgnlae  that  friendahip  la  "life's  sweet- 
eat  mnuence. '  It  U  desired  by  king  and 
1  c'\sant  alike, 

Th*  fourth  Idea  expreawd  in  th*  definition 
ta  "to  m^lilcate  civic  coraclouaneaa."  Here 
we  h.'we  the  (undnmental  purpo**  of  evary 
Junior  chdmbcr  Personally,  X  can  think  of 
t\a  more  Important  purpoa*  for  which  au 
organUallon  can  aland. 

What  can  be  more  linpoitant  than  impress- 
'  '•    s.     h  their  dir  les  of  cltlaenshlp? 

I'Tate  about  th*  prlvll*g*s  of 
.i|>    and    overlook    th*    duties.     Too 
1  link  that  they  (villill  their  obligations 

o(  ciiisenahlp  If  they  pa/  their  taxea.  con- 
tribute to  som*  worthy  c»ua*a,  vol*  and  vut* 
for  th*  b»at  man— or  the  l*aat  bad  Clvlo 
cunaclo\i>>neaa  Involves  fai  more  than  that. 

It  uieana  tha*  we  muat  think  In  terma  of 
the  general  >  !• 

fare     An  ai  ly 

haa  been  llo  iiloce 

Mf  nil  kind      ..V  ..  iiit  by 

inenrMiie  Bi'oupa,     Preaatiro  i  uave  their 

jiiviper  place,  but  when  thi  '-'na 

of  their  aelflah  end  only  tlic  >l 

.      '  y. 

thnt  we  muil  actually  put  th* 
needs  ot  oti  \*  ou    own  aclnah  Inter* 

esta.  Th*  t>;,;^.....Uing  thing  ab«>ul  Octug* 
Wa»hlngton  to  m*  la  tha  (act  that  aa  Ih* 
I'     ■  man  In  th*  colon  aa,  with  r  .       'g 

1  I.I  loae  and  liith'  to  gain,  > 
I  .    I    the  wt  '   hit  c*M  n 

I  own   |n>     '         .iiid  chv>' '     .      .  y 

>vu-|*, 

It  meana  having  faith  In  vour  fpH.,vi.i„pn,  In 
your  leaders,  and  in  the  r 'cntu  iih  of 

right.    It   meana   tolerai  c*.    piux  id 

"sUlvIng  uneeaainfflv  tn  nuieken  t  lo 

a<     '  '  Ai\ia  ihia 

i  •  and  mor* 

UMIul  than  It  waa  trai  amitied  lo  ua,"  aa 
%)m  laat  aentenc*  of  the  Athenian  oath  ot 
cltirenahlp  from  ancient  (irevoe  tella  us. 

"Hlgh-mlnded,"  you  ssy.  Y*«.  high-mind- 
ed. And  there  will  never  b*  any  permanent 
solution  of  the  problema  that  bedevil  and 
befuddle  ua  until  more  and  more  Individuals 
become  high-minded.  Ii  trlllgenc*  la  not 
enough.  Knowledge  is  no  enough.  Indus- 
try Is  not  enough.  We  mi.y  have  any  or  all 
of  these,  and  yet  the  dlre<'llon  In  which  we 
go  may  b*  wrong. 

Laws  will  not  solve  our  problems.  You 
can't  leglslste  goodness.  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  said,  "the  meanest  man  I  ever  knew 
o|>erated  within  the  law.'  It  will  ever  be 
thus  with  laws. 

Gold  will  not  solve  our  pr  sblems.  The  poet 
reminds  us: 

"Not  gold,  but  only  men  cnn  make 
A  people  great  and  strung. 
Men  who  for  truth  and  honor's  sake, 
Stand  fast  and  suffer  long. 
Brave  men.  \'ho  work  wMle  others  sleep. 
Who  die  while  others  fl;  — 
They  buUd  a  nation's  pillars  deep 
And  lift  them  to  the  sky." 


It  Is  only  as  mor*  and  mor*  men  accept 
th*  phlloaophy  of  Uf*  otmalatrnl  with  g«Hut 
citlaenahlp  that  •ainshnras.  gr«ed,  and 
tight  leaanea* -t  iu>a*  eitemtat  al  pNirasa— 
.  give  way.  Only  lour  pliHoa^^UW  tug  Ml 
man  for  tila  ecceptance,  "Know  ihyMtf.'* 
said  locrate*,  th*  Or**k  father  « f  plulua- 
ophy— knuwladg*  is  th*  higheat  gtnid.  "Be 
Uiyeelf,"  eald  Mnrcus  Auieliua,  the  HoMMtt 
eloto— peraonal  virtu*-  aa  Jong  aa  I  am  per* 
aonally  good— that  I*  th*  hMlh*sl  foti. 
"Ixaii  thyssK, '  tnid  Nietaseh*.  th*  oermaa 

r*allst— pow*r  wer  that  cumeH  from 

pOBltton   and   >  that    la   iim   highest 

|ood.   Mut  the  phy  of  t  ip  and 

th*  most  Impt'iiiuit   une  was  loini-o   by  a 
young  man  M  years  of  age.    "Give  thyaelf," 
laid  Chrial>-«et  i  your  r*igbbor~lf  ytm 

ilv*  your  lir*  !  you  will  not  loa*  it. 

You  know  that  ph  of  life,    I  Mibmit 

until  mor*  and  iwu..  ...... \  ■?»i>i«.  nccept  that 

last  phlloaophy  uf   clvlo   >  .lueas  very 

little  elao  la  ot  Inallng  lmp< 

Fellow  Jayceea,  you  ar*  e  engaged 

In  very  important  work,  huw  unportunl  la 
well  llluktratcd  by  this  lltll*  story.  A  man 
was  trying  to  rtad  th*  newspaper  one  night. 
His  small  son  was  playing  and  making  a 
terrible  racket,  aa  children  often  do.  Finally, 
In  dcaperatlon.  the  father  tosjcd  down  on  the 
floor  a  picture  puccle  of  the  world  cut  out 
from  a  magailn*  and  told  th*  little  boy  to 
put  It  together.  In  juat  a  f*w  mlnut*s  the 
son  reported  that  It  waa  completed.  Th* 
father  atked  him  how  he  had  managed  to 
do  It  so  quickly.  The  son  replied.  "Oh,  that 
was  saay.  Thar*  was  a  picture  of  a  man  on 
the  revers*  std*  of  the  puaale,  and  Jutt  aa  soon 
as  I  put  th*  man  lug*ih*r  right  th*  wurld 
cam*  out  right." 

You  ar*  *ngag«d  in  pulling  young  men  to- 
gether riKhl. 

'I  M  Idea  eayeeeed  le  by  means  of 

aet  icipeiton  In  pro)«et«.    Thia  la  an 

Inw  point— an    uiUqu*    contribution 

pai:.. .  V  ni»iii^.|«uatp  f,ij.  «  group  of  enw- 
W't^nc,   •  young   men.     A   Junior 

chamber   tu    cvnunerce   la   hot   cot'  ' 

etfaere,  but  rather  of  doera.    It  la  i 
unrh  t»     It  la  not  ai 

of  th*"  Miia  that  meet,  < 

and  adj<'urn,  It  haa  alwaya  been,  nnd  may 
It  alwa^«  '»•'  "  iii,,ii-ii  I.I  I'uii  iBii  I  inn.  Every 
aince  II  I  thla  Idea 

In  ft    1        ■  Ml  iwi.i,  II  n.crrr.trd  lo 

act  I  With  th*  *ii<  iiu>  :'t  III.  iind 

>vllliiii:neaa  to  try  nnyihing  ono*,  ao  vharao- 
l*rlatlc  of  yoiMtg  ntett,  It  l«  prop*r  that  It 
ah  will  tie  done  " 

Wc  I    .  -^  aeae  by  doing, 

not  by  talkli\g  about  It. 

tu  thla  country  w*  »**m  to  have  -  'rtiah 
for    committee    meetings   and    c  ea. 

Too  many  timta  that  meeting  la  luc  laai 
thii^g  ever  heerd  of  a  worthy  project.  A 
r  way  of  solving  a  problem  la  to  ap* 
i\  committee,  hav*  a  meeting,  draft  a 
report,  file  it  away.  Next  year  you  do  tht 
asm*  thing  all  over  again, 

Clarence  Day  has  written  an  Interesting 
llttl*  book  called  This  Simian  World.  It  is 
a  aoliloqulilng  or  phlloeophitlng  on  what 
would  have  happened  if  some  other  animal 
than  the  monkey  had  been  selected  as  th* 
base  of  the  evolutionary  proceas.  He  tak*a 
up  these  animals  on*  by  one.  It  might  hav* 
been  the  tiger.  Then  wt  would  have  been 
allnky,  terrifying  kind  of  people,  preying  on 
each  other,  and  having  a  great  time.  It 
might  have  been  the  cow.  Then  we  w*ould 
have  been  ruminative,  phlegmatic.  Carna- 
tion milk  contented  kind  of  people.  Inter- 
esting, however,  is  the  fact  that  the  monkey 
was  selected,  and  the  outstsndlng  charac- 
tenttlc  of  Uie  monkey  Is  chatter. 

Lots  of  chatter  oftentimes  but  very  llttl* 
action. 

The  greatest  pleasure  I  get  from  traveling 
around  the  country  thla  year  is  to  see  the 
many  concrete  evldencaa  of  the  up  and  do- 
Ingneas  of  thett  young  men— in  Oklahoma 


Olty,  to  driv*  In  th*  warm  Oklahoma  night 
to  UM  Natlilful  Taft  Mtadlttm  to  hear  th* 
fUia  ^fM^bany  (•rohimlia,  both  Junior  cham- 
ber pra)ar-  '   there  ' 
Arct  rend  nrw  <  i 
aoac.  tn  ( 
»ci— In  M 
tiful  Aaai< 

thr*  V      !    .tigiu  a  Dcrcauaiily  ' 
M>  I  IhouaiklMMor  MaNiata  • 

in  Ban  FtancUco  <  < 

elaco  Bay,  eee  be.n 

Ing  from  the  txifiom  ol  the  bay  msp 

thai  II  woiii.i  11. >i  be  there  with  tl.i  ,,  „cous 
Pacific   I  ;  thereon,   except   fur  the 

ingenuity,   iLninitonc*,  and  Indualry  of  th* 
•an  Franclacv>  Ja.vceea.    Tln-ae.  nnd  the  many 
others  I  hat*  a**n  m  ' 
pi^>of  of  th*  woith  V 

man's  organliatlon  wlUt  ita  ittekhaoaiiUie  leg 
power. 

If  I  had  to  define  a  Junlnr  chantber  In  a 
phrase,  Uie  best  t  V'"<w  i«,  -Yovuig  man- 
power at  work"—!  t  on  work. 

Th*  sixth  ld*a  <  •  "In  a  construc- 

tive manner  "    It  .  h  to  he  doing. 

It    ■  lUCtlVC. 

It  .  be  de- 

Biructlve — hatd  to  be  tor  aomethi.  r  <  i>y  to 
be  agalnat  thinga,  Thla  city  la  lu  .  <  !  i^cppl* 
who  can  get  rscitad  against  civic  improve- 
ments, but  I  will  wager  th*r*  ar*  not  many 
who  will  fight  th*  good,  long,  hatd  tluht 
for  a  thing  for  the  public  good,    I  ^       > 

everybcKly  hod  this  little  poem   > 
on  their  hearts.  '' 

"I  saw  ih*m  t*aring  a -bulldliiK  down, 
A  gang  uf  man  in  a  busy  titwo 
With  a  ho-h*eee-bo  ami  a  1 
They  swung  «  beam  aad  the  '     '        .1  fell. 

•'I  naked  th*  foreman,  'Are  titcee  men  ekllled, 
Aa  t)  you  would  hire  if  you  bad  to 

I 

He   htiiti  antd.  'No,  1nd*edS 

Juai  ctti  i<or  la  all  1  n**d. 

I  can  *a>  <  k  in  a  day  or  two. 

What  buoorra  ttnvt  tak*n  a  year  tn  do,' 

•  I  nkki..i  inv-pif  «.M  I  w*nt  my  w*y. 

-  hav*  I  triKi  to  playt 
An\  1  a  nvoiofi  wii')  wiuka  with  oar*. 
Mvaauring  llle  hy  th*  rule  and  aquara, 
Or  am  I  n  wrecker  who        • 
Oonteot   with  Uie  labui  ^nt" 

Buildera  -not  wreekerel  fHiat  le  part  of 
our  "doing," 

The  seventh  and  laat  Idea  *xpria**d  In  the 
d<  for  con r  ■   Ntatc.  and  Na- 

tl viree,  tlu      :;    mnity  or  city  la 

li<  '      t   heerd  Oetvme  Verity,  chatr- 

n i  uie  American  HoUiag  Mills  Co.,  say 

that  he  liked  to  think  of  e  )\|nior  chamber  ae 
ft  "philopttmlete'  club,"  PhilopiimiAU->not 
optimist*  -meantng  "lov*is  of  citita,"  We 
deslr*  to  mate  our  boOM  Ciiiea  "alabaster 
citiMi  undlmmed  by  humea  t*ar*."  as  tht 
last  line  of  that  great  song  America  tht 
Btautiful  aays.  Wt  do  want  to  makt  oiur 
communlUta  happy  {>lae**  wh*r*  wt  can  live, 
own  property;  and  riUc  famlll**. 

I  pity,  however,  the  young  man  whote  vis- 
ion la  circumscribed  by  the  city  limits.  Th* 
problema  which  baffle  vis  now.  and  whose  ao- 
lutlon  are  wrapped  up  Intimately  with  our 
future  aa  young  men.  are  State  and  Natlon.il 
queattona.  We  must  be  couc*rned  with  them. 
We  can't  avoid  them. 

That  la  one  of  the  reasons  why  your  Statt 
and  National  organisations  exist — to  txpreta 
the  young  man's  viewpoint  In  Bute  and  Na- 
tional aflaira  and  to  Interest  you  In  theee 
questions.  We  primarily  art  concerned,  and 
do  a  splendid  Job.  In  giving  parentage,  prrs- 
tig«,  purpose,  and  Inspiration  to  mtmbtr 
bodies.  With  Just  a  fracUon  ot  the  dutt  tbut 
comparablt  national  organlMtlOBe  receive, 
wt  tnablt  you  to  do  a  good  Job  locally  by 
tmVwrtiit  e  ecrtUble  flood  of  Idtoa  and  ac- 
otamttlattd  «xptrtanc*  for  yw^.  But  part  ot 
our  fxmcUon  la  to  bmJm  your  tolcc  bcerd 
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bejwnd  the  confine--  of  Valley  City  by  Joining 
It  ^nth  the  voices  from  hundreds  of  other 
cities  In  a  nonpartisan,  nonsectarlan  manner 
toward  the  solution  of  State  and  National 
afTalrs. 

That  Is  the  reascn  why  last  year  your  na- 
tional organization  was  one  of  the  sponsoring 
groups  behind  the  MrCarran-Lea  bill.  That 
bin  Is  called  oftentimes  the  "bill  of  rights 
of  commercial  aviation."  That  bill,  now  law. 
resulted  In  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
being  established  with  powers  to  forward 
commercial  arlatlori. 

We  also  were  one  of  the  original  sponsors 
beh'nd  the  Plttman-RoberLson  bill,  which 
W.15  designed  to  fo:-ce  the  use  of  conse^^'a- 
tlon  tax  moneys  fcr  conservation  pxaTxmes. 
The  heads  of  the  United  States  Biological 
Survey  recently  expiessed  to  me  their  debt  to 
us  for  the  splendid  help  we  gave. 

That  is  the  reason  why  within  the  past 
few  weeks  we  have  vigorously  made  known 
to  the  public  officials  of  Arkansas.  Maryland, 
and  other  States  our  stand  for  the  further- 
ance and  improvement  of  civil  service  in  the 
public  personnel. 

That  is  the  reason  why  this  year  and  last 
year  we  have  Joined  health  associfltlons  in 
urging  tlie  pas&age  of  and  proper  financing 
of  the  Venereal  0.sease  Control  Act — com- 
monly called  the  L.i  FoUette  Act. 

That  15  why  we,  ss  sponsors,  have  arranged 
to  have  introduced  in  the  present  Cougress 
two  bills.  One  of  these  would  enable  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  put  a  safety  mes- 
sage on  every  letter  as  - -.r*  of  the  stamp 
cancellation.  The  other  w  ,vi;ri  authorize  the 
croaiiun  of  a  natovi!  citi't  j.s^  rommittee. 
c.jnip<is«l  of  the  inuk.  i-  n;(>rnoc.-s  of  ench 
of  the  five  committees  i  ;  ■),p  H  ^  i-,e  and  Sen- 
ate that  would  otaerv..  t  da  :j.e  piecemeal 
in  this  important  ([uestion.  This  committee 
would  hold  public  hearings  in  order  to  define 
Just  what  we  are  tj-ylng  to  defend,  and  then 
operate  a^  a  \init  in  its  solution. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  are  now  under- 
taking a  national  survey  of  the  long-term 
liiianclnij  needs  of  small-  and  intermediate- 
•iae  busines-f-  'h  ueh  cur  member  organ- 
isations, wiuc;>  whMi  completed  will  be 
turned  over  to  tht*  ."^^curities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  ('.iiA-rrv  as  a  basis  for  legis- 
lation In  X.h.>   :;iii>>-'  >:.•    (uld. 

Notice  two  thing:,  ubout  these  things  that 
I  have  mentioned.  First,  that  we  are  not  a 
pressu'-e  group  seeking  to  further  the  aims 
of  young  men  only.  All  tlie  things  men- 
tioned are  concerned  with  the  general  wel- 
fare. We  don't  want  any  subs'dy  for  young 
men.  We  want  those  thmgs  that  will  make 
this  country  .■\  happier  and  better  place  for 
all  groups.  Secor.dl;-.  that  we,  as  young  men, 
had  better  be  inlercsteO  ;;.  i;  .  ignificant 
problems.  Consider  iht  ;.i.-  ,  i-  .ient.ione<i, 
for  example — delenie.  The  reason  is  obvi- 
ous— 27  to  35— we  are  firstJcla.>s  cannon 
fodder. 

It  is  important  thfit  you  be  heard.  Goethe 
said.  "The  destiny  ol  any  nation  at  any  par- 
ticular time  ciep«r'nd5  upon  the  opinions  of 
iU  men  below  tACi.t,-  and  five."  Since  med- 
ical science  has  advancf-d  man  *  .'-:,... i  of  life 
10  years,  we  may  n^w  sav  that  u,e  aestmy 
cf  the  nation  w;:.  of  d^  i  :;ained  by  the  opin- 
ions of  its  youag  iju..   ui.Cer  thirty  and  five. 

I  have  given  you  i  a-Jiution  cf  a  Junior 
chamber  tif  commerie  unci  iiS  philosophy  in 
these  seven  thoughts.  However,  J  must  s<iy 
more  about  its  educc  tional  value.  I  said  be- 
fore that  education  involves  the  creation  of 
attitudes  This  is  tlie  most  vital  of  the  three 
bfcause  it  gives  direction  to  the  Infoimation 
acquired  and  the  skills  developed,  and  further 
because  attitudes  remain  after  the  other  two 
have  departed. 

It  is,  therefore,  encouraging  to  discover  that 
young  men  have  an  attitude  of  fairness. 

Fairness  will  solve  nearly  any  of  the  prob- 
lem* that  bother  us.  U  you  had  to  boil  down 
into  one  woid  what  Americanism  is,  you 
couldn't   find   a   better  word   than   fairness. 


F'auiie^s  is  the  one  Indispensable  feature  of 
the  America;  tradition,"  recently  said  the 
Svipreme  Court.  Just  being  fair  about  mat- 
ters seems  to  be  the  crying  need  of  the  time. 
If  businesrarien  want  protective  tariffs.  If  they 
are  fair,  they  will  consider  snbEidies  for 
others.  If  farmers  want  crop  cont:-ol.  In  falr- 
nee-s,  vhey  will  want  to  con.'^ider  tt.e  interests 
of  consumers.  If  labor  Insists  in  certain  de- 
mands, in  fairness,  the  employers'  Interests 
must  be  considered.  Fairness  implies  think- 
ing of  the  other  fellow.  It  doe?  not  lend 
Itself  to  supreme  confidence  in  one  side  of 
the  story.  Fairness  would  not  result  In 
thinking  of  America  as  a  grab  bag,  but  rather 
as  a  treasure  chest  in  which  we  place  every- 
thing we  hold  dear.  It  would  exalt  the  spirit 
of  compromise,  remembering  that  'his  Nation 
was  founded  in  compromise. 

This  1?  not  a  true  democracy  in  which  we 
live.  Democracies  have  always  failed.  It  Is  a 
democracy  in  a  republic  with  a  limit  set  be- 
yond which  even  the  majority  may  not  go. 
Every  citizen  has  certain  rights.  In  this  type 
of  government  we  must  have  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness developed  to  the  highest  defjree.  Isn't 
it  encouraging  to  know  that  an  ;ittitude  of 
fairness  Is  being  instilled  successfully  In  the 
young  men  of  America? 

Young  men  also  have  an  attitude  of  op- 
timism. They  have  faith  and  confidence  In 
the  future.  Skeptics  often  say  to  us  when 
they  look  at  some  of  our  committees.  "You 
young  fellows  are  crazy.  You  can't  do  any- 
thing about  that  problem, 'or  thst  problem, 
or  th«t  one."  Tl^ey  look  at  our  public  per- 
sonnel standards  committee,  for  example, 
and  say,  "Look  at  that  one.  You  can't  do 
anything  about  that.  The  spoilii  system  Is 
literally  steeped  in  people's  nature."  It  is  a 
long,  hard  fight — but  we  have  faith  and  con- 
fidence. Young  men's  faith  insures  progress. 
Yes.  We  have  faith  and  confidence  even 
When  the  world  Is  in  llie  terrible  state  of 
affairs  it  is  in  now.  And,  gentlemen.  It  is  in 
a  bad  way.  Let  me  read  to  you  '.his  quota- 
tion from  u  well-known  magazine: 

"It  is  a  gloomy  moment  in  hLstory.  Not 
fot-many  rears;  not  in  the  lifetime  of  most 
men  who  read  this — has  there  been  so  much 
grave  and  deep  apprehension;  ne\er  has  the 
future  seemed  so  incalculable  as  at  this  time. 
In  our  own  country  there  is  universal  com- 
mercial prostration  and  panic,  and  thousands 
of  our  poorest  fellow  citizens  are  turned  out 
against  the  approaching  winter  without  em- 
ployment and  without  prospect  of  it.** 

Consider  this  excerpt  from  a  speech  in 
Congress. 

"We  all  know  that  the  people  were  op- 
pressed and  borne  down  by  an  enoimous  load 
of  debt;  that  the  value  of  property  was  at  the 
lowest  point  of  depression;  that  ruinous  sales 
and  sacrifices  were  everywhere  mtde  of  real 
estate;  that  relief  laws  were  adopted  to  save 
the  people  from  impending  destruction;  that 
deficit  in  the  public  revenue  exicted;  and  that 
9ur  commerce  and  navigation  were  threat- 
ened with  complete  paralysis." 

Do  those  sou»d  familiar  to  you?  You 
would  swear  they  had  been  spoken  or  written 
within  the  past  5  or  6  years  by  some  Jeremiah. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  statement  from  the 
magazine  is  from  Harpers  of  the  year  1857 — 
83  years  ago,  and  the  speech  in  Cor.gress  was 
by  Henry  Clay  m  the  year  1832 — 107  years  ago. 
Why  shotildn't  these  young  men  have  faith 
and  confidence?  Certainly  tliey  recogi^ize 
history  does  make  carbon  copies  of  itself,  and 
that  the  bitterest  controversies  of  ixiday  will 
be  mere  footnotes  in  tlie  history  books  of 
tomorrow.  They  are  a  part  cf  a  movement 
that  is  ti-ylng  to  create  attitudes  of  faith, 
reverence,  self-reliance,  tolerance,  good  will, 
persistent  striving — those  pioneer  qualities 
that  will  solve  any  problem,  reg;u-dless  of 
how  imponderable  the  solution  may  seem. 

I  address  my  concluding  remarks  primarily 
to  the  older  men  present.  When  I  sjiy  "older," 
I  refer  to  those  over  35  years  of  age.  We  know 
that  a  man  may  be  75  years  of  age  and  yet 


have  the  spirit  of  25.  Probably  I  should  say 
"more  experienced  yaung  men."  We  refer  in 
junior  chat^ber  circles  Jokingly  and  fondly  to 
those  who  pass  beyond  their  thirty-sixth 
birthday  a.s  "exhausted  roosters."  May  I  say 
then  to  you  "exhausted  roosters"  that  we 
have  no  qiarrel  with  you.  'We  are  proud 
of  your  accomplishments.  We  solicit  your 
advice,  youf  interest,  your  friendship.  These 
young  men  are  net  callow  youth.  We  trust 
yotj  receive  them  net  in  the  "fpther  and  son" 
attitude,  bt^t  rather  in  the  "older  brother  and 
younger  brother"  spirit.  As  brothers  we  can 
cooperatively  do  much. 

I  have  mentioned  "young  men"  many  times 
tonight  anfl  stressed  their  virtues.  Here  Is 
what  Sir  A-ancis  Bacon  has  to  say  on  the 
subject  in  fcis  essays: 

"Young  men.  in  the  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  ac1}ions.  embrace  more  than  they  can 
hold;  stir  wore  than  they  can  quiet;  fly  to  the 
end  withourt  consideration  of  the  means  and 
degrees;  pursue  some  few  principles  which 
they  chanced  upon  absurdly;  are  reckless  In 
innovating}  use  extreme  remedies  at  first; 
and  that  ^rjhich  doub^eth  all  errors,  will  not 
acknowledge  or  retract  any.  Like  a  badly 
trained  h(fse  they  will  neither  stop  nor 
turn." 

( That  should  take  us  young  fellows  down  a 
bit.)     But  Bir  Francis  continues: 

"Men  of  age  object  too  much;  consult  too. 
long:  adveMure  too  little;  repent  too  soon; 
and  seldoni  drive  things  to  a  full  completion, 
but  contenjt  themselves  with  a  mediocrity  of 
success."     j 

Then  to  prove  the  point  I  made  of  march- 
ing along  together,  he  makes  It  all  light  by 
concluding; 

"Certain  it  Is  good  to  compound  employ- 
m.ents  of  Ijoth  because  the  virtues  of  either 
may  correct  the  faults  of  both." 

The  Biblf  says,  "Old  men  shall  see  visions; 
and  young  men  shall  dream  dreams."  We 
fully  realize  that  we  need  your  visions  if  our 
dreams  are  to  come  true.  We  know  that  you 
know  that  these  dreams  of  energetic,  en- 
thusiastic joung  manhood  are  neede<kif  your- 
vlsions  are  to  be  immortalized. 

These  young  men  are  engaged  in  a  very 
serious  business.  Prom  them  will  come  the 
builders  of  the  futtire.  While  all  the  fine 
young  men  in  this  community  are  not  mem- 
bers of  thii  group,  certainly  from  ones  with 
attitudes  lis.e  these  will  come  those  who  will 
immortaliz^  your  visions  of  a  better  world. 

Back  in  the  days  of  Mohammed,  tlie 
prophet,  people  had  great  respect  for  horses 
with  Intelligence.  The  most  intelligent  ones 
were  selected  for  war  purposes.  These  war 
horses  weit  trained  to  follow  the  bugle  in 
battle.  The  great  prophet  himself  had  occa- 
sion to  hate  some  of  these  horses  and  went 
to  a  famoufc  farm  to  make  personal  selections. 
The  horsea  were  pastured  In  a  pasture  next 
to  the  rivefr.  The  prophet  gave  ordera  that 
the  horses  were  to  be  fenced  off  from  the 
river  and  left  unwatered  for  3  days.  At  the 
end  of  3  dajy^s,  the  bars  were  taken  down,  and, 
of  course,  the  hor?es  rushed  In  a  mad  body 
to  the  water  to  quench  their  thirst.  Just  as 
they  were  ibout  to  plunge  into  the  water,  the 
bug"le  was  founded,  and  of  that  great  number 
of  horses  0nly  10  answered  the  call  of  duty 
despite  th^ir  physical  needs.  Those  10  con- 
stituted Hhe  Ijeginning  of  the  famous 
"prophet  breed"  ci  Arabian  horses. 

My  point  is — we  seek  to  breed  such  a  pas- 
sion lor  cific  service  and  a  desire  to  subli- 
mate the  ttidivldual  welfare  for  the  general 
welfare — tttat  from  this  kind  of  yovmg  men, 
this  "prophet  breed"  kind  of  young  men,  will 
come  the  bfuilders  of  the  future. 

Yes.  Builders  of  the  future.  Builders  per- 
haps not  at  material  wealth  achieved  often- 
times by  devious  means  and  by  the  sacrifices 
of  others.  ,  Builders  not  of  a  reputation  at- 
tained by  the  cheers  of  the  crowd  and  the 
huzzas  of  Ihe  thoughUess.  BuUders,  rather, 
of  a  type  ^f  character  that  will  seek  with  a 
hungry  he*rt  for  a  larger  and  richer  life; 
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"Isn't  It-strange  that  primes  and  kings. 
And  clowns  that  caper  in  sawdust  rings, 
And  common  folk  like  yo  i  and  me 
Are  builders  for  eternity » 
To  each  is  given  a  bag  of  tools, 
A  shapeless  mass,  a  book  of  rules. 
And  each  mtist  build  e'er  life  has  flown, 
A  stumbling  block  or  stepping  stone." 

Builders  of  stepplng-stonr!  kind  of  people 
because  they  are  the  ones  who  not  only  hold 
the  secret  of  personal  triumphant  hving,  but 
likewise  will  be  the  builders  of  the  future. 

Doesn't  it  make  your  hea  t  leap  with  Joy 
to  be  able  to  say.  "The  youn ;  men  of  Russia 
are  marching  under  the  red  jianners  of  com- 
munism; the  young  men  of  lUiy  are  wearing 
the  black  shirts  of  ftiscism;  t  le  young  men  of 
Germany  are  wearing  the  i)rown  shirts  of 
nazlsm — but,  thank  God,  th.»  young  men  of 
America  are  wearing  the  whi  e  shirts  of  con- 
structive effort  and  peace  in  'his  civic  service 
organization  of  and  by  your  g  men.  but  for 
a  better,  finer,  and  greater  America  '? 


The  Army  anr^  \tt*^1  ;,  Aarninistration 
Hospital  L\ptntnce$  of  Tony  J. 
Sloss 
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HON.  CARL  HiiNihAW 

OF   CALirOENly. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  December  18.  1945 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  S;peaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaris  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  incl'ide  the  folio  wing  affidavit  of 
Tony  J.  Sloss,  a  veteran  vf  "World  Wars 
I  and  II.  Nothing  I  might  say  could  add 
or  detract  from  it.  The  affidavit  is  as 
follows: 

GiENDALE,  Caltt.,  NovcmheT  25,  1945. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

Statement  of  hospital  experiences  of  Tony 
J.  Sloss,  Serial  No.  5603187.  Fifty-seventh 
Battery  Fifteenth  Antialrcralt  Sector,  W.  W. 
1;  Serial  No.  R-5603187,  Regu.ar  Army,  Com- 
pany C,  Eighth  Infantry;  Seriil  No.  39547358, 
W.  W.  2: 

While  In  training  at-Camp  Joseph  T.  Rob- 
inson, with  the  Company  A  One  Hundred 
and  First  Medical  Detachment,  in  February 
of  1943,  I  was  knocked  down  oir  an  8-foot  wall 
of  the  obstacle  course,  injuring  my  right 
shoulder.  I  went  on  sick  call  'he  next  morn- 
ing and  was  told  that  I  ha  I  sprained  my 
shoulder  and  that  It  would  bi  all  right  in  a 
couple  cf  months.  I  received  no  treatment 
for  this  injury,  and  when  I  wei.t  back  on  sick 
call,  as  my  arm  pained  a  gre  it  deal.  I  was 
given  an  ounce  of  rubbing  alcohol  and  in- 
structed to  massage  my  arm  with  It.  This 
is  all  that  was  done  for  me. 

When  I  complained  again  cf  pain  In  the 
shoulder  the  doctor,  without  even  examining 
me,  said.  "All  you  want  is  to  get  out  of  that 
long  hike  which  is  scheduled  lor  tomorrow." 
I  mhde  the  hike — suffering  gnat  pain,  as  it 
was  a  very  cold  day — raining  and  sleeting.  I 
never  returned  for  treatment,  as  I  knew  noth- 
ing would  be  done  for  me. 

Upon  completion  of  otir  basic  training  we 
were  transferred  to  the  One  Hundred  and 
Slxty-seccnd  Station  Hospital  at  Sheppard 
Field,  Tex.  I  was  put  In  the  kitchen  as  a 
cook,  and  as  my  right  arm  kept  giving  me 
trouble  1  had  lb  use  the  left  arm  for  all  heavy 
lifting. 

One  day  one  of  the  compar  y  doctors  saw 
me  and  afked  what  was  wrong  with  my  right 
arm.  I  explained,  and  after  examining  me 
he  said  I  had  a  clavicle  out  o.!  place  and  be 


ordered  some  X-rays  taken.  He  said  that  as 
It  had  been  2  months  since  I  was  injured  it 
was  too  late  to  put  the  arm  t>ack  in  place 
without  surgery.    This  was  never  done. 

In  May  1943  while  preparing  a  meal  in  the 
mess  kitchen,  I  moved  a  20-gallon  pot  of  pota- 
toes with  my  left  arm.  As  I  did  so,  I  injured 
my  back  so  that  I  was  unable  to  straighten 
up.  My  mess  officer,  Lt.  Henry  L.  Douglas,  and 
my  company  commander,  Lt.  Her^ry  J.  Guidry, 
Jr.,  had  me  carried  to  my  quarters  as  I  was 
imable  to  walk.  As  they  were  unable  to  get 
an  ambulance  to  come  for  me,  they  ordered 
two  other  soldiers  to  help  me  to  the  hospital 
which  was  across  the  street  from  our  bar- 
racks. Since  they  were  unable  to  do  any- 
thing for  me  at  the  first  aid  station  there, 
they  walked  me  to  another  part  of  the  hos- 
pital to  find  another  doctor.  When  we  found 
the  doctor  he  looked  at  me  and  without  as 
much  as  touching  my  back  ordered  me  to 
go  to  the  therapy  department  for  treatments. 
He  said  I  had  a  torn  ligament  In  my  back. 

I  was  confined  to  my  quarters  for  a  while 
and  when  I  was  able  to  straighten  up.  I  re- 
turned to  my  work.  They  were  very  short  of 
cooks,  as  the  boys  were  taking  their  fur- 
loughs before  going  overseas  and  so  they 
asked  me  If  I  could  come  back  to  help  them 
out.  I  did,  but  continued  with  the  therapy 
treatments  every  other  day.  Soon  I  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Reserve  Corps  as  I  was  overage 
and  my  unit  was  going  overseas.  I  did  not 
make  a  request  to  leave  the  service  but  was 
ordered  to  do  so  by  my  company  commander 
as  he  felt  I  was  too  old  for  overseas  service. 

When  arrangements  were  completed  for  my 
transfer  to  the  Reserve  Corps,  June  19,  1943, 
I  was  sent  to  Detroit  to  take  a  position  with 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  They  sent  me  to  the  B-24 
bomber  plant  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  where  I 
was  given  a  Job  op)erating  a  large  punch  press. 
This  work  proved  too  much  for  me  because 
of  the  soreness  in  my  arm  and  back.  They 
sent  me  to  their  hospital  for  X-ra3rs.  They 
told  me  that  because  the  injury  happened 
before  I  came  to  work  In  their  plant  they 
could  do  nothing  for  me.  They  did,  how- 
ever, transfer  me  to  another  department 
where  the  work  was  of  a  lighter  nattu-e. 

As  the  soreness  and  pain  continued,  I 
went  to  a  private  doctor.  He,  too,  said  that 
I  had  a  dliJocated  clavicle,  torn  ligaments, 
and  a  dislocated  back.  He  told  me  that  it 
would  take  months  of  rest  and  a  lot  of 
sunshine  to  Improve  the  condition.  He  sug- 
gested that  I  return  to  California  as  the  cold 
climate  there  might  cause  arthritis  to  set 
In  as  it  had  been  so  long  since  I  was  injured 
and  since  nothing  was  done  for  me  at  the 
time  of  Injury. 

1  returned  to  California  in  March  1944.  and 
after  a  couple  of  months  rest  went  back  to 
work.  My  back  and  arm  continued  to  give 
me  trouble  and  In  January  of  1945  my  back 
pained  me  so  that  I  again  went  to  a  doctor. 
Dr.  E.  T.  Remmen.  of  Glendale.  In  his  opin- 
ion there  was  a  rupture  disk  in  my  spine, 
and  he  advised  me  to  go  to  the  Veterans" 
hospital  at  Sawtelle. 

In  March  1945  I  was  admitted  to  the 
Sawtelle  Veterans'  Hospital.  The  first  4 
weeks  there  were  spent  in  taking  X-rays 
and  making  diagnosis.  Physiotherapy  treat- 
ments, consisting  of  cabinet  heat  treat- 
ments, showers,  and  massage  were  given  for 
several  weeks.  During  one  of  these  treat- 
ments. I  was  given  a  cold  shower  following 
a  heat  treatment.  This  caused  my  blood 
pressure  to  rise  so  quickly  that  I  suffered  a 
severe  hemorrhage  almost  instantly.  After 
the  hemorrhage  I  suffered  with  severe  head- 
aches. The  doctor  ordered  X-rays  of  my 
head.  He  then  ordered  me  to  continue  with 
the  physiotherapy  treatments.  When  I  told 
him  the  treatments  seemed  to  make  my  head 
ache  more,  he  told  me  they  had  been  ordered 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  and  that  I  must 
continue  with  them  whether  they  hurt  or 
not. 


A  few  days  later,  while  I  was  taking  a 
treatment,  the  nursing  offlc«  sent  lor  me. 
Upon  arrival  at  the  office  I  was  asked  to  sit 
down  in  a  wheel  '^alr.  I  did  so.  and  was 
given  a  hypo  and  a  pill.  When  I  asked  what 
all  this  meant  I  was  advised  that  I  was  going 
down  to  X-ray  for  an  examination.  With- 
out obtaining  my  consent  or  without  an  ex- 
planation as  to  what  was  to  be  done,  they 
proceeded  to  remove  7  cubic  centimeters  of 
spinal  fiuld  and  Inject  7  cubic  centimeters 
of  dye  into  my  spine.  From  2  to  4 : 30  p.  m.  I 
was  X-rayed  and  examined.  During  the 
entire  time  I  suffered  excruciating  pain. 

When  they  put  me  to  bed  the  doctor  told 
me  I  was  to  remain  there  for  48  hours.  The 
next  morning  another  doctor  came  in  to 
see  me  and  ordered  me  out  of  bed.  I  got 
up.  but  it  made  me  i^j  sick  that  I  was 
unable  to  get  up  again  for  a  week.  I  waa 
there  7  weeks  when  they  decided  to  remove 
a  small,  fatty  tumor  from  my  back  in  the 
hope  it  might  help  to  relieve  t^e  pain.  This 
operation  did  not  help  at  all.  The  doctor 
who  ordered  the  removal  of  the  tumor  sug- 
gested further  X-rays  and  study  of  my  case. 
However,  2  weeks  after  the  operation  I  was 
told  there  was  nothing  more  they  could  do 
for  me.  Nothing  at  all  was  done  for  my 
arm  during  the  entire  9  weeks  I  was  there. 

They  released  me  on  May  9.  1946.  and  sug- 
gested that  I  go  home  and  rest  for  3  months. 
If  I  did  not  Improve  In  that  time  I  was 
to  return  to  the  hospital. 

The  Government  pension,  for  which  I  made 
application  while  I  was  in  the  hospital,  was 
denied  me.  Also,  I  have  been  making  pay- 
ments on  my  life  Insurance  during  my  entire 
period  of  illness,  and  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  when  a  veteran  la  disabled  hli 
premium  payments  shall  be  suspended  dur- 
ing such  period  of  disability. 

After  leaving  the  hoepltal  I  went  to  a  pri- 
vate doctor.  He  treated  me  with  diathermy, 
massage,  and  the  electric  vibrator.  After 
several  weeks  of  treatments,  two  each  week, 
I  began  to  show  some  improvement. 

On  September  4  I  was  hit  by  a  bus  while 
waiting  at  the  Intersection  for  another  car 
to  cross  In  front  of  me.  I  was  taken  by  the 
city  ambulance  to  the  Physicians  and  Stir- 
geons  Hospital  In  Glendale.  My  attending 
physician.  Dr.  F.  E.  Poole,  ordered  X-rays. 
There  were  no  bones  broken,  but  he  said 
I  was  suffering  from  a  brain  concussion,  in- 
Jtirles  to  my  back,  and  posaible  Internal 
injuries,  and  that  I  should  remain  in  the 
hospital  from  4  to  6  weeks,  as  I  would  need 
heat  and  massage  treatments  to  my  back 
as  soon  as  the  head  Injury  would   permit. 

As  r  have  been  unable  to  work  since  the 
first  of  the  year,  I  was  not  in  a  position 
financially  to  remain  in  a  private  hospital 
that  long  80  my  doctor  had  me  moved  by 
ambulance  to  the  veterans'  hoepltal  at  Saw- 
telle. 

While  under  Dr.  Poole's  care  I  was  getting 
hypos  to  keep  me  quiet.  I  was  kept  on  a 
liquid  or  soft  diet.  The  first  meal  I  received 
after  lielng  transferred  to  Sawtelle  consisted 
of  a  hamburger,  potato  salad,  and  a  raw 
peach.  They  refused  me  anything  to  relieve 
the  pain  in  my  head  or  back,  except  aspirin. 
I  was  there  for  8  days  before  they  would 
give  me  a  laxative.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
I  was  released.  The  doctors  there  said  it 
was  "an  old-fashioned  Idea  to  keep  patients 
in  bed  after  a  head  injury,"  and  that  I  mus^  . 
"get  up  and  walk."    This  I  did. 

A  week  later  I  suffered  a  relapse  and  was 
unconscious  for  8  hours,  so  Dr.  Poole  ordered 
me  back  to  the  hospital.  I  did  not  want  to 
go  back  because  of  the  treatment  I  had  re- 
ceived there  the  other  times.  However,  Dr. 
Poole  said  I  must  return  to  a  hospital  and 
I  could  not  afford  to  go  to  a  private  one. 
He  called  Dr.  Long  at  Sawtelle  and  Dr.  Long 
assured  him  that  if  I  would  return  I  would 
not  be  placed  in  the  admitting  ward  agaiiv. 
but  would  be  admitted  directly  to  the  neuro- 
logical ward.     He  also  promised   that   they 
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would  haw  Dr  R  B  £Un«y.  a  neuroJogtet, 
aee  me  at  once.  I  wa«  taken  back  again  by 
prirate  ainbulan<x.  and  Instead  of  taking 
me  to  the  ncorulogieal  ■ward  as  they  had 
promiMd.  I  vas  put  In  the  admittlnf  ward 
and  kapt  there  for  S  day*.  The  second  day 
I  was  there  I  suffered  so  sererely  with  the 
pain  hi  my  heed  that  It  waa  almcst  tmbear- 
•Mb.  Foot  or  five  times  between  10  a  m. 
and  I  p.  m.  the  attenfUam  tn  cur  ward,  Mrs. 
Katherlne  Stratton.  '  "^  L  r-  *  .  Santa 
Maii:cH.  went  to  the  i.  f  \c  ii  k  ^.cr  to  ci^e 
me  somethln<T  to  relieve  nay  patn  and  each 
tune  ahe  promised  but  did  nothing  abotit  it. 

When  my  wife  arrired  at  1:JC  p  m ,  I  still 
bad  not  been  given  anything  to  relieve  my 
pain  so  she  called  the  officer  of  tlie  clav.  He 
laainedlatety  came  in  to  see  me  and  ordered 
a  hypo  which  the  nurse  gare  They  finally 
transferred  me  to  the  neurological  ward  on 
the  fourth  day.  There  I  again  Kked  for 
samethiD^  to  relieve  my  pain  and  was  given 
a  sterile  hypo  aiwl  an  aspirin  tabtot.  This, 
of  oourae.  gave  me  no  relief  It  Just  so  hap- 
pened that  when  the  nurse  came  in  to  give 
the  hypo.  Fhe  left  a  slip  of  paper  with  tb« 
names  of  several  men  in  our  ward,  and  the 
medication  she  was  giving  them,  on  my 
liadrirlr  ta.ble  My  wife,  who  has  spent  several 
ymmim  working  in  a  ho^itai  office,  picked  up 
the  £lip  of  paper  aod  read  it  I  had  tjold  her 
tbe  hypos  were  giving  me  no  reltef  at  all  but 
•be  could  not  believe  it  until  £he  read  it  her- 
8e:f. 

When  ahe  returned  home  she  contacted  Dr. 
Poole  and  he  advised  her  to  take  me  out  of 
Sawtelle  and  put  n^  in  the  care  uf  a  good 
neurolqgist.  As  soon  as  they  found  out  I 
wanted  to  go  home  they  began  giving  me 
codeine  aud  told  me  they  could  not  release 
me  as  long  as  I  was  under  a  narcotic.  Finally 
at  the  end  of  two  weeks  after  I  refused  the 
oodelne.  they  discharged  me  I  had  to  lie  to 
them  and  tell  them  the  pain  in  my  head  was 
better  in  order  to  get  out  to  seek  relief  from 
a  private  doctor 

Dr.  Poole  then  referred  me  to  Dr.  J.  M. 
Nielsen,  a  neurolc^ist.  who  gave  me  a 
thorough  examination  He  then  referred  me 
to  Dr.  R.  B  Raney.  a  iieurb-sarg'joa,  for 
further  examinatioo  as  he  felt  thit  I  had  a 
ruptured  disk  In  mv  spint  which  would  neces- 
sltiite  surgery.  This  Is  the  condition  for 
which  I  was  first  sent  to  tlie  veterans'  hos- 
pital by  Dr  E.  T.  Hemmen  last  March.  Dr. 
Raney  is  of  the  opinion  that  I  will  have  to 
have  a  spinal  fusion  He  w^shos  to  hold  a 
consultAtlon  with  a  surjrecn.  who  at  this  time 
Is  still  In  the  service,  but.  uho  expects  to  be 
released  in  a  week  oi  two.  If  th^y  decide 
the  surgery  Is  ne<;ts«;ary.  it  will  cost  me  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  W.OOO.  This. 
of  course.  makei>  the  operaticn  impossfble  as 
I  hive  not  worked  since  the  first  of  the  year 
and  have  been  refused  my  pension. 

I  am  writing  this  as  1  feel  something  .should 
be  done  to  improve  conoitious  existing  in  our 
veterans*  hos.p..tAls.  They  are.  we  are  told. 
the  best  equipped  hospitals  in  the  Unite>d 
States.  Unfortunately,  hca'ever.  the  patients 
are  not  allowed  tJte  advantages  of  this  equip>- 
ment  as  it  seems  the  doctors  are  too  iiidiSer- 
eat  to  care  whether  they  are  taken  care  of 
or  rot.  Oce  cf  tiiem  made  the  remark  to 
me  the  first  time  I  was  there  that  he  hated 
this  damn  uniform  and  would  be  glad  when 
he  could  get  out  of  it.  That  is  the  aUitude 
which  seems  to  prevail  and  a^  long  as  it 
does,  there  will  be  little  real  Interest  in 
th*  jiatienta"  well-beiag.  They  are  mereiy 
there  to  &!!  their  place  and  druw  their  pay. 

This  is  my  story  ai>d  there  are  many  o:her 
boys  who  could  tell  stortes  jusi  like  it  but 
who  refuse  to  complain  until  the  very  e:  .i 
when  they  feel  it  is  too  late  to  wiiats  - n^ 
use-  Or  they  take  their  lives  ia  their  i  v 
h:-:-.d<  .rrd  cc"-,ir.:t  :  ;i::~icle  rather  than  c.  ::.- 
p- 

.  ■-  *r,::[i^  t:n.-,  lo.--  ; r.t<  .■:ar<»  oi  ihe  thcu- 
--..  -  I  b-j_vs  in  tur  \>  ;  rur  s  h^spuHls  for 
»"!'•"■  i  :.  >j>f  you  may  b;-  »r:'-  ui  ■;  ,  vrr- 
..:.Jl.,t':  t_e  '_•,  tetter  these  l.\;s:.;.j;  .'„ ......ij. 


Thanking  you  In  advance  for  your  kind- 
ness, I  am 

Sincerely. 

TONT  J  Sloss, 
Feferan.  World  Wen  I  and  II. 
Before  me  a  notary  public  In  and  for  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles  appeare<l  one,  Tony 
J.  Sloss,  known  by  me  to  be  the  jjerson  whose 
signature  appears  above,  "Who  upon  being 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  states  that  tlie 
above  statement  Is  true  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief. 

R.     MCC.^KTT. 

Notary   Public. 
My  commiSBion  expires  November  16,  1946. 


UNO'   A  G'-T^  Slen  Jc' 


'M  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

mil  ESTES  KEFAUVIR 

OF   TOOIESSEi: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  18.  1945 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  we  aie  debating  today  is  one  of 
the  mcst  important  tliat  has  ever  been 
before  the  American  Cong^ress.  It  Is 
true  that  the  debate  in  the  Senate  last 
week,  and  in  the  House  today,  has  not 
been  exciting  or  very  controversial. 
Nonetheless,  by  tlie  passage  of  the  iegis- 
lation.  Congre.ss  is  taking  a  great  step 
foiward  on  behnJf  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  preparing:  to  work  in  peaceful  co- 
operation with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
became  operative  on  October  24,  L945, 
after  it  had  been  ratiSed  by  the  other 
four  permanent  members  of  the  Srrurity 
Coundl.  Thus  the  Organisation  which 
was  chartered  at  San  Prancisco  is  be- 
comin*?  a  livin?:  reality  The  next  step 
so  far  a.';  the  United  S^^tes  is  concerned 
is  to  proceed  with  the  implementing 
legislation  neces.sary  to  bting  about  our 
effective  parucipation  in  this  great  work. 
Today  we  are  showing  that  we  are  pi^- 
pared  to  take  a  miarhty  step  to  effectuate 
our  membership  in  the  United  Nations. 
Unless  we  do  this  and  fol'ow  through 
with  tlie  other  parts  we  are  to  play,  we 
would  be  meiely  decwving  the  hopes  of 
the  people  of  this,  country.  The  people 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  under- 
stand clearly  the  cooseqtiences  of  the 
requirements  of  our  membership  in 
UNO.  They  are  prepared  to  tak-  the 
responsibilities  of  membership.  They 
are  willing  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  privileges  whicn 
that  membership  may  bring  in  the  form 
of  world  security. 

The  legislation  we  are  discussing  today 
i."^  one  o!  i.h  ■  most  important  steps  to  be 
taken  to. .^liu  tliis  end,  namely,  world 
secunty.  It  prescribes  the  internal  and 
dom*:^5tic  arranrrements  within  onr  own 
Grovemment  for  giving  effect  to  our  par- 
ticipation. It  enables  otir  national  au- 
thorities to  take  certain  steps  and  to 
inakf^  commitirjcnts  on  the  part  of  the 
U;.;;.  d  5  ..;  ..  I;  provides  for  the  rep- 
:t-tr':iu;.o;:  .-:  .lit  United  P^a'^^s  in  the 
van-ju.-  ap(  nci(>  and  o: -..r.-^  oX  the 
United  Nations.  It  sets  up  the  method 
of  making  appointments  and  the  duties 


and  resi>onsibilities  of  tliose  persons  who 
are  appointed. 

When  the  question  of  the  United  States 
joining  the  United  Nations  Organization 
became  b  matter  of  immediate  legislative 
coQoem  some  months  ago,  the  unrecon- 
structed isolationists  in  the  Senate  saw 
that  there  was  no  way  for  them  to  repeat 
in  1945  what  their  predecessors  had  done 
in  1919. 

It  war  clear  that  American  sentiment 
for  participation  was  too  strong  to  be 
blocked  either  by  a  frontal  assault  on  the 
Charier  or  through  crippling  reserva- 
tions tarked  on  the  act  of  ratification. 

Tbe  itrmtegy  then  decided  on  by  the 
oppositian  was  to  accept  the  Charter  but 
to  restrict  the  authority  of  the  American 
delegate  on  the  Security  Council  as,  in 
effect,  tio  make  our  participation  in  the 
United  iNat ions  Organization  meaning- 
less.   In  this  they  have  failed. 

Mr.  i^eaker,  I  hope  the  people  will  not 
think  tliat  because  this  i.ssue  is  not  hotly 
contested  that  it  is  not  an  important 
commitinent  we  are  making.  Indeed,  I 
regret  that  other  news  of  the  day  might 
limit  the  importance  that  will  be  given 
to  the  flkction  of  Congress  in  passing  this 
legislation.  Let  us  remember,  however, 
that  this  is  only  the  first  implementa- 
tion of  the  San  FraiKisco  Charter. 
Others  j)f  a  more  controversial  nature  are 
likely  to  follow.  If  we  are  to  really  play 
our  part  in  bringing  !?ecunty  to  the  world, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  keep  in  close 
touch  ^ith  the  activities  of  the  Security 
Councili  and  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization. It  is  necessary  that  we  be 
ever  wiling  to  exert  the  force  and  influ- 
ence of  this  great  Nation  in  backing  up 
the  elToits  of  the  UNO  in  trying  to  main- 
tain a  s  able  and  peaceful  world. 

I  am  very  happy,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  ia  such  unanimity  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  Congress  in  taking  this  great 
step,  t  think  the  unanimity  is  reflec- 
tive of  ^e  will  and  hopkes  of  our  people. 
Let  us  |;ver  be  constant  in  making  this 
Organisation  the  creat  and  effective 
agency  for  maintalnincr  a  staWe  worW 
which  ^e  have  prayed  for  it  to  t>e. 


Re  lacliMM  •f  the  Wine  Iastfti4e 
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OF 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


tOF    NEW    TC 
HOUSE  OP 
sday,  December  18,  1945 

Mr.  <JPT/KR.  Mr.  Spf»aker.  I  ofTer  the 
folitywiag  rcsohitions  of  the  Wine  Insti- 
tute of  California  in  the  interests  of 
grape  farmers  and  wine  producers.  Tlie 
internal  revenue  must  be  protected 
against  tew  violators,  but  tbe  law  should 
not  be  ^  interpreted  as  to  punish  the  in- 
nocent. 

The  hiles  applicable  to  whisky  distil- 
lation Should  not  necessarily  be  appli- 
cable to  wine  making.  Wine  making  js 
an  agricultural  pursuit  whereas  whisky 
BMlring  is  not.  Wine  has  alwaj-s  been 
looked  upon  as  the  juice  cf  the  grape. 

Recently  tiie  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  with  more  zeal 
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than  caution,  pounced  upon  Innocent 
stockholders  of  a  winery  company  and 
sought  to  hold  those  stcokholders,  far 
distant  from  the  winery,  liable  for  the 
alleged  dcrel'ctions  of  some  employees 
and  or  ofScers  of  the  wimry.  Although 
those  stockholders  participated  in  no 
wrong  if  any,  and  had  no  knowledge 
whatsoever  of  such  wrong  if  any. 

It  were  barbarous  if  out  laws  were  so 
stretched  as  to  siphon  into  payment  of 
penalties  these  wholly  unrelated  to,  and 
noncognizant  of  the  misdteds  of  others, 
and  innocent  of  moral  turpitude. 

If  the  internal  revenue  laws  can  be  so 
construed  it  is  high  time  they  were  re- 
vised in  the  hght  of  twentieth  century 
enlightenment.  The  particular  offending 
statutes  haik  back  to  the  whisky  buc- 
caneer and  the  days  of  the  Whisky  Re- 
bellion. 

I  hope  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  revises  Its 
judgment  and  substitutes  sounder  sense 
for  a  misguided  enthusiasm.  I  shall 
study  this  situation  and  suitably  offer 
bills  to  revise  the  entire  code  referring  to 
grape  growing  and  wine  making. 

Herewith  are  the  resolutions: 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  cf  section 
2800  (d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  every 
proprietor  or  possessor  cf,  and  every  person 
in  any  manner  interested  in  the  use  of,  any 
still,  distiller}-,  or  distillin!;  apparatus  Is 
Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  taxes  imposed 
by  law  on  the  distilled  spirits  produced  there- 
from; and 

Whereas  said  provision  was  enacted  to  pro- 
tect the  revenues  due  primurlly  from  bev- 
erage distilled  spirits  and  upon  which  the 
excise  tax  is  to  be  paid  upon  such  spirits;  and 

Whereas  said  provision  has  been  Inter- 
preted by  various  courts  to  mpose  liability 
upon  stockholders  of  corpora  ions  and  other 
persons  who  neither  exercise  nor  have  within 
their  power  the  authority  to  exercise  control 
over  the  operations  of  the  business;  or  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  acts  of  those  opera- 
tions cf  the  business;  and 

Whereas  said  section  2800  (d)  of  the  Inter- 
na! Revenue  Code  thus  penalizes  persons  who 
may  be  wholly  Inncccnt  of  any  wrong  or 
wholly  without  any  ki^owledge  or  control  of 
the  operations  of  the  distillery  and  is  there- 
lore  unjust  and  inequitable;  and 

Whereas  said  section  likewise  permits  an 
undue  proportion  of  any  liability  to  be  as- 
sessed against  a  particular  individual  solely 
by  reason  of  his  ability  to  pay;  and 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  (Jun*'  25. 
1938)  (C.  675.  sec.  1.  52  Stat.  1040)  and  more 
particularly  under  section  333  thereof,  penal- 
ties, including  imprisonment,  are  provided 
for  In  the  event  of  any  violation;  and 

V.Tiereas  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  (320  U.  8.  277,  64 
S.  Ct.  Reporter  134).  corporate  officers  and 
managers  may  be  subject  to  Imprisonment 
for  violations  of  which  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge and  In  which  any  intent  to  commit" 
wrong  was  lacking;   and 

Whereas  under  our  present  corporate  sys- 
tem cfflcers  cannot  possibly  be  aware  of  the 
manifold  transactions  of  a  widely  scattered 
btisiness  operation;  and 

Whereas  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  stated 
"hardship  there  doubtless  may  be  under  a 
statute  which  thus  penalizes  the  transaction 
though  consclcusness  of  wrongdoing  be  to- 
tally wanting."  And  Justice  Murphy,  in  hi.? 
dissenting  opinion,  stated,  in  part.  "It  Is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  Anglo-Saxon  Juris- 
prudence that  guilt  is  personal  and  that  It 
ought  not  lightly  be  Imputed  to  a  citizen 
who.  like  the  respondent,  has  no  evil  inten- 
tion cr  consclcusness  ol  wTongdoing";  Now, 
therefor",  be  it 


Resolred.  the  beard  of  directors  of  VTitk 
Institute  in  meeting  assembled  this  I4th  day 
of  December  1945,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  respectfully  peti- 
tioned as  follows: 

( 1 )  To  repeal  section  2800  (d)  of  the  Reve- 
nue Code. 

(2)  That  If  said  section  be  not  repealed 
that  it  be  am.cnded  to  strike  therefrom  the 
following  words:  "and  every  person  in  any 
manner  interested  in  the  use  of." 

(3)  That  said  section  2800  (d)  be  further 
amended  to  provide  some  equitable  limita- 
tion of  the  liability  upon  any  one  of  several 
persons  Jointly  and  severally  liable  there- 
under. 

(4)  That  section  333  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  as  herein  above 
cited,  be  amended  to  provide  that  no  person 
be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for  a  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  said  act  unless  there  t>e 
a  personal  guilt  on  the  part  of  the  person 
charged  or  that  he  have  knowledge  of  said 
violation  from  which  a  guilt  might  be 
Imputed;  be  It  further 

Resohcd,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  of  the  Congressmen  and 
Senators  representing  the  State  of  California 
in  the  Congress  cf  the  mitod  States. 
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Preview  of  World  Plans  To  Be  Imple- 
mented by  the  Bretton  Woods  Mone- 
tary Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CCMPTON  I.  .  ihlE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR*ES 

Friday,  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker  to  anyone 
conversant  with  the  record  of  British 
money  ms^nipulation  and  trade  restric- 
tions, it  should  not  be  difficult  to  foresee 
restrictions  on  free  play  of  intesnational 
trade  that  can,  and  doubtless  will,  he  im- 
posed by  Great  Britain,  a  policy  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  assurances  given  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter  when  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  stated,  in  article  IV: 

They  will  endeavor,  wltl  due  respect  lor 
their  existing  obligations,  to  further  the  en- 
joyment by  all  States,  great  or  small,  victor 
or  vanquished,  of  access,  on  equal  terms,  to 
the  trade  and  other  raw  materials  of  the 
world  which  are  needed  for  their  economic 
prosperity. 

The  plight  of  Canada  is  reported  in  the 
December  iO,  1945,  iSsue  of  Times: 

Great  Britain's  singk -minded  struggle  for 
recoverj-  was  shaking  Canada  s  hopes  oi  pros- 
perity. 

Since  September  2,  when  the  end  of  the 
Pacific  war  closed  out  mutual  aid  (Canadian 
lend-lease).  London  had  piled  more  and 
more  restrictions  on  Imports  from  Canada. 
Almost  th?  whole  range  of  processed  articles, 
from  such  Job-producing  industries  as  farm 
machinery,  rolled  oats,  newsprint,  office  ma- 
chines, and  hotisehold  appliances  were  barred 
from  the  British  market. 

Some  manufacturers,  concluding  that  they 
would  have  to  build  new  plants  in  Britain, 
prepared  to  do  so.  Wheat  and  lumber  were 
shipped  only  to  tightly  budgeted  Government 
buyers.  And  then  Canadlanexporters  began 
meeting  similar  restrictions  in  India.  Egypt, 
Australia,  other  countries  in  the  Brltlfh- 
mcney  (sterling)   circuit. 

Businessmen  last  week  yelled  for  seme- 
body  to  do  something — and  quick.  They  well 
knew  that  the  Dominion's  traditionally  best 
customer,  Britain,  would  have  to  be  the  best 


customer  again  if  Canada's  plans  for  a  33- 
percent  increase  In  her  prewar  exports  were 
not  to  go  glimmering. 

tTNDERSTANDINC    AND    DOTTBTS 

At  Ottawa,  trade  ofBcials  knew  tbe  urgency 
Of  keeping  British  shelves  open  to  Canadian 
goods.  They  were  fighting  against  British 
embargoes  without  hope  of  across-the-board 
success  until  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  came  to  terms  in  their  Wash- 
ington deal  for  an  American  loan.  But  the 
Canadians,  historically  the  third  partner  in 
the  North  Atlantic  trade  triangle,  believed 
that  the  United  States  loan  wtuld  not  be 
"big  enough  to  let  Britain  spend  dollars  free- 
ly." The  painful  symbols  of  British  economic 
austerity,  they  figured,  might  be  reduced  but 
hardly  eliminated. 

Canadian  economists  did  not  carp  at  the 
British.  It  was  true  that  Brltahi  did  not  have 
enough  dollars  for  all  her  needs,  logical  that 
she  should  refuse  to  borrow  more  than  she 
had  a  prayer  of  repaying.  But  Canada  had 
not  been  niggardly  In  meeting  Britains  needs 
in  the  war.  Why  should  Britain  now  doubt 
that  Canada  would  put  up  the  money,  some- 
how, to  keep  trade  going? 

Canada's  reconstruction  loans  to  Britain 
would  be  quickly  settled,  once  the  Washing- 
ton deal  was  concluded.  Meanwhile,  two 
facts  stood  out:  First,  the  pace  of  trans- 
Atlantic  trading  would  be  set  by  the  British- 
United  States  agreement;  second,  if  Canada 
could  not  sell  enough  to  Britain,  she  would 
have  to  sell  more  to  the  United  States,  to 
Latin  America,  and  to  other  customers  out- 
side the  sterling  nrrns 


The  Housing  Problem  n 
Overcome  it 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERMAN  t^.  Kuf-^rLF>r^=NN 

or   CONNECnc  l  ; 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Tuesday ,  December  II.  1945 

Mr.  KOPPLEM.\NN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  de- 
sire to  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my 
radio  speech  via  WDRC.  Hartford.  Conn., 
last  Sunday,  on  the  housing  problem  and 
plans  to  overcome  it: 

My  subject  today  deals  with  the  problem  of 
housing  ai:id  the  plans  to  overcome  It. 

We  were  warned  we  would  have  a  housing 
shortage — and  yet  we  permitted  ourselves  to 
be  led  over  the  brink  so  that  today,  sud- 
denly, local  com.munitles,  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  Congress  have  put  aside  other 
pressing  problems  to  concentrate  on  hew  we 
are  going  to  meet  this  one.  A  national  con- 
ference of  the  housing  Industry  is  being  held 
this  v;eek  to  develop  ways  and  means  to  break 
this  housing  bottleneck. 

Legislation  will  be  acted  on  In  the  Hcuse 
this  week  to  xise  50  percent  of  housing  mate- 
rial In  the  construction  of  homes  that  will 
cost  $10,000  and  less.  Price  ceilings  will  be 
established  on  existing  homes.  Price  ceilings 
wiU  net  be  lifted  on  building  materials. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.  For  one  thins 
we  must  remember  that  there  was  never 
enoufh  housing.  There  was  no  construction 
to  Epcak  of  during  the  depression  years. 
Some  10  years  ago  the  Government  set  out 
to  encourage  the  building  end  ownership  of 
low-priced  homes  along  with  it*  program  of 
sltim  clearance  and  low-cost  public-housing 
projects.  Before  that,  nu^st  families  la  the 
two- to-flve-thou6and-dollar-a -year  Inccme 
class  had  to  be  couieiit  v.ith  llvmg  in  teae- 
ments  or  Oats.  | 
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By  the  time  the  war  broke  out.  throiijzfc- 
out  the  NaUon  there  was  a  sweep  toward 
home  ownership  well  under  way.  In  addi- 
tion many  public-housing  projects  had  been 
built.  The  war  Interrupted  all  that  sort  of 
construction,  and  construction  was  permitted 
only  for  essential  building  needed  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

Came  the  war's  end  and  the  construction 
Industry  claimed  It  was  ready  to  resume 
normal  building,  provided  that  war  restric- 
tions were  lifted. 

For  weeks  that  was  the  big  question. 
Should  wartime  controls  be  continued? 
Should  we  continue  to  p)ermlt  only  the  con- 
struction of  homes  for  the  modest  Income 
family,  or  should  we  remove  the  lid  entirely 
and  permit  construction  to  satisfy  any  mar- 
ket demands?  Should  price  ceilings  for 
building  materials  be  lifted? 

During  the  early  years  of  the  war,  home 
construction  was  limited  to  an  over-all  cost 
of  $6,000.  As  prices  for  construction  material 
and  labor  rose,  the  building  Industry  de- 
manded an  Increase  In  the  limit  price  of  the 
home — and  won.  The  limit  cost  was  raised 
to  $8,000.  But  even  so,  thousands  of  homes 
for  which  construction  priority  was  granted 
were  not  built  because  the  builders  de- 
manded an  even  higher  price  limit.  That 
higher  limit  was  refused  and  the  builders 
Instead  turned  their  efforts  to  other  types 
of  construction  that  brought  them  more 
profits. 

After  VJ-day  the  demand  from  the  build- 
ing Industry  th^t  ceilings  be  entirely  re- 
moved became  more  insistent.  The  OPA,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  housing  ofQcials.  opposed  this  de- 
mand on  the  ground  that  removing  controls 
would  not  Insure  the  home  owner  fair  value 
for  the  price  he  would  be  required  to  pay. 

We  lost  on  one  count.  The  cost  limit  was 
removed.  But  the  demand  that  the  ceiUng 
price  on  building  msterlals  be  also  removed 
was  rightly,  and  as  we  now  see,  fortxinately, 
refused. 

Then  ensued  the  tug  of  war.  As  the  old 
Chinese  laundryman  once  said,  "No  ticJcee, 
no  washee."  so  now  It  was  "No  removal  of 
price  ceilings,  no  low-cost  homes." 

It  Is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  1946, 
three  and  a  half  million  familiea  will  be  in 
need  of  housing — almost  three  million  of 
them  will  be  veterans'  families. 

The  OI  bill  of  rights  grants  thr  veteran 
a  loan  in  order  to  buy  a  home — but  the 
administration  of  the  law  properly  requires 
that  the  purchase  price  be  fair. 

OPA  officials  pleaded  for  a  ceiling  on  real 
estate  during  the  war  but  the  committees  of 
ConBxess  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Consequently 
the  pnce  ct  real  estate  soared  and  desptrate 
peop'e  had  no  recourse  but  to  pay  the  pnce 
^k    i   Ai;,-;:  they  had  It. 

B>:'  ;  r  GT  couldn't  purcha.se  such  home.«^ 
ever:  ::  L'  ■..  "ed  to  because  t5ie  Government 
appiai-tr  wi  uld  not  rkay  iisp  of  a  GI  loan 
for  Inflated  real  estn—  n.  v.-  at  long  last 
ceilings  will  be  placed  on  rcai  estate  It's 
too  bad  we  didji't  close  the  barn  door  before 
the  horse  ran  away. 

All  these  conditions  are  partly  recponsible 
for  the  very  serious  housing  shortage.  Tem- 
porary war  housing,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  torn  down  after  the  war.  now  must  be 
ret.T  r.n-i  But  there  is  a  curious  situation 
arcw:.  ;  fiirtford.  The  hou.^ing  shortage  is 
po  se.iGUs  that  the  city  and  State  oEcials 
have  been  putting  their  heads  together  with 
the  construction  industry  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Yet.  in  the  Sauth  Quaker  Terrace  proj- 
ect in  West  Hai  tXord  there  are  159  units. 
Only  49  were  occupied.  At  Oakwood  Acres 
there  are  335  units:  only  77  are  occupied. 
Yet  every  day  1  receive  letters  from  veterans 
complaining  that  they  cannot  find  homes 
for  their  lamU:p.s  and  ask  my  help  with  the 
housing  authorities. 

Veterans,  to  be  sure  have  preference  In 
public  projects,  but  few  people  are  moving 
QUt  of  the  others  and  there  are  long  waiting 
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lists  of  veterans.  I  have  suggested  to  the 
veterans  who  have  written  me  that  they  apply 
for  quarters  in  these  West  Hartford  tem- 
porary projects.  It  may  be  a  bit  Incon- 
venient for  tliem  to  move  out  there.  The 
apartments  aren't  the  last  word  in  modern 
improvements.  They  were  built  as  a  tem- 
porai-y  expedient  to  meet  a  wartime  emer- 
gency. But  they  do  offer  warmth  and  com- 
fort, and  will  enable  a  veteran  and  his  family 
to  live  together. 

I  have  asked  the  Washington  authorities 
to  hold  the  South  Quaker  Terrace  project  in 
a  standby  status  for  a  while  to  see  whether 
there  will  be  stifflcient  veterans  availing 
themselves  of  quarters  there,  for  the  plan 
was  to  ship  the  building  to  some  other  com- 
mimlty  which   has  been  asking  for  it. 

The  authorities  In  Washington,  who  last 
October  too  hastily  granted  the  removal  of 
the  cost  limitation,  have  now  conceded  their 
mistake  and  are  supporting  the  Presidents 
recommendation  that  a  price  limit  of  $10,000 
be  set.  Still,  there  la  the  big  question— 
whether  the  home  owner  will  receive  fair 
value  for  bis  Investment.  A  new  $5,000  hcute 
with  a  419,000  price  tag  Is  not  going  to  be  a 
good  bargain  for  anyone.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  price  ceilings  on  construc- 
tion materials  must  be  maintained. 

Yet  right  now  we  are  resisting  the  clamor- 
ous demard  from  members  of  the  building 
Industry  that  price  ceilings  of  construction 
materials  be  removed. 

Yet  it  was  revealed  the  other  day  that 
enough  lumber  to  provide  for  75.000  to 
100,000  houses  In  the  low-cost  bracket  had 
been  shipped  abroad  this  year  because  over- 
seas lumber  prices  are  higher  than  those  per- 
mitted by  OPA.  So  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  to  halt  the  exportation  of 
lumber.  I  certainly  shall  vote  for  it  if  the 
problem  isn't  met  otherwise.  It  is  just  too 
bad  if  American  veterans  and  workers  can- 
not provide  homes  for  their  families  because 
the  lumber  mdustry  gets  a  bigger  profit  out 
of  selling  its  goods  abroad. 

On  the  other  hand,  two  contractors  testi- 
fied at  hearines  last  week  that  they  were  mak- 
ing an  adequate  profit  out  of  building  low- 
cost  homes 

And  just  before  I  started  my  talk  this  after- 
noon I  received  a  letter  from  the  New  Coun- 
cil of  American  Business  urging  my  support 
of  President  Truman's  reconversion  housing 
program,  with  the  retention  of  the  controls 
he  recommended,  and  claiming  that  business 
In  the  housing  field  has  been  grossly  misrep- 
resented by  the  lobbie.s  in  Washington. 

And  today,  also,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  John  Lee.  president  of  the  Connecticut 
League  of  Womtn  Voters,  an  organwaatlon 
which  has  been  quick  to  champion  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer  at  ail  times,  urging 
housing  controls. 

I  hope  our  Government  stands  firm  In 
its  insistence  that  we  do  not  repeat  the 
trt'gedy  of  the  years  following  the  last  war. 
Then  the  real  Inflation  hit  us  after  the 
w&r.  when  the  pent-up  demand  for  the 
goods,  with  no  price  control,  gave  vent  to  a 
disastrous  inflat'ou  with  the  depression  fol- 
lowing shortly  thereafter,  which  most  of  us 
haven't  forgotten. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  list  the  outstand- 
ing steps  the  administration  so  far  has  taken 
to  combat  the  housing  shortage.  A  National 
Housing  Coordinator  has  been  appointed,  an 
appropi  tation  has  been  obtained  from  Con- 
gress to  continue  the  use  of  the  temporary 
hou.'5ing  projects  until  adequate  housing  fa- 
cilities are  again  available,  an  appropriation 
of  $195,000,000  is  In  Us  final  congressional 
stages  for  housing  to  meet  immediate  vet- 
erans' needs,  a  $10,000  over-all  price  limit  on 
housing  has  been  reinstitutcd.  Legislation 
will  be  acted  on  In  the  House  this  week  to 
channel  59  percent  of  housing  materials  Into 
low-  and  medium-cost  homes,  and  price  ceil- 
uigs  will  be  placed  on  real  estate. 

The  facilities  of  the  Government  are  being 
geared  to  overcome  the  housing  shortage  in 
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the  short#st  space  of  time.  And  action  Is 
moving  oft  the  long  range  housing  program 
embodied  i  In  the  Wagner-Ealender-Taft  bill, 
aimed  at  t)anlshlng  overcrowding  and  sltims 
and  rebuilding  our  cities  with  good  housing 
and  good  neighborhoods. 

We  are, late  on  the  job — but  we  are  not 
too  late. 


Gaid  in  Idaho  Primitive  Area 


EXJTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  Tffli  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

'iday,  December  14,  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  Include  the  foUo^iving  arti- 
cle by  \^alter  Hovey  Hill  entitled  "Gold 
in  Idaho;  Primitive  Area": 

G^LO  IN   IDAHO  PUMITIVE  AREA 

There  i^  a  river  in  Idaho,  known  as  the 
River  of  INo  Return  because  cue  can  boat 
down  its  400-mlle  course,  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Idaho,  but  cannot  return  up  by 
boat,  dufrj  to  the  fall  of  the  stream,  making 
it  Impossible  to  navigate  the  swift  current, 
that  in  places  assumes  the  character  of 
rapids  ana  cataracts.  The  stream  Is  Salmon 
River,  a  I  major  tributary  of  Snake  River 
which  heids  where  the  southerly  end  of  the 
Sawtooth JMountalns  rear  their  granite  heads 
4.000  to  iooo  feet  above  the  normal  valley 
floor.         i 

Prom  Its  main  source  at  8.700  feet  above 
sea  level  It  runs  northerly  to  Stanley  basin 
25  miles,  jivhere  It  turns  easterly  and  north- 
easterly t^  Salmon  118  miles,  thence  north 
22  miles  io  the  North  Pork,  where  It  turns 
westerly  frith  many  meanderings  northerly 
and  southerly  to  Riggins,  in  Idaho  County, 
about  15(1  miles  almost  across  the  State  of 
Idaho,  where  United  States  Highway  No.  95 
follows  tlie  stream  to  White  Bird  Creek.  30 
miles  In  i  generally  northerly  direction  and 
where  tht  highway  leaves  it  and  where  It 
again  turts  northwesterly  and  westerly  until 
it  joins  the  Snake  River  2G0  miles  from 
Salmon  a»d  394  miles  from  Its  source,  falling 
7.800  feet  in  a  total  drop  Into  Snake  River. 
With  its  niajor  and  small  tributaries  it  drains 
an  emDirf  of  about  13  600  square  miles,  in 
the  area  $bout  White  Bird  Creek,  a  country 
as  large  $s  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
combined, 

Geologically  this  vast  area  that  Is  the 
Salmon  ^iver  dralnat;e  is  made  up  of  old 
sediment*  from  pre-Cambrian  to  the  Ter- 
tiary that  have  been  broken  up,  tuted  and 
left  by  ccjntlnentlal  movements  of  intrusive 
granite  classes  known  as  the  Idaho  batho- 
lith.  Paita  of  the  western  area  have  been 
covered  l|y  outpourmps  of  lava  contempo- 
raneous i^lth  the  Tertiary  Columbia  River 
lavas. 

Gold  aid  some  other  minerals  have  been 
detached  |from  the  enclosing  original  matrix 
and  depK^lted  In  stratas  as  fine  gold  in  the 
upper  str$tas  and  coarse  nuggets  on  the  bed 
rock  of  the  adjacent  bars. 

This  gold  ranges  from  860  fine  in  the  fine 
gold  to  9^0  fine  In  the  nuggets  that  some- 
times we%h  as  much  as  5  oimces. 

All  thlgj  process,  covering  millions  of  years 
of  geologip  time,  has  constituted  a  great  na- 
ture's hydraulic  operation  mto  the  Salmon 
River  slu^e  box.  Gold  was  first  discovered 
on  Salmofi  River  in  1852.  soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  rich  diggirgs  at  Florence. 

There  Is  hardly  a  yard  of  the  banks  of 
Salmon  Blver  that  has  not  been  skimmed 
or  woiked  by  hydraulic  methods  since  1862: 
most  of  tiJis  work  was  superficial,  as  but  iew 
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of  the  high  bars  were  bo  situated  that  water 
could  be  brought  on  under  pressure,  or  that 
the  bedrock  was  high  enough  at>ove  the  river 
level  to  allow  a  dump  for  disposal  of  tail- 
ings. After  the  white  men  skimmed  the 
area  for  a  few  years,  hordes  of  Chinese  came 
in  and  worked  the  ground  over  largely  by 
hand  methods.  Millions  in  gold  were  taken 
out  by  these  methods,  and  during  depres- 
sion vears  in  1893  and  again  in  1929-31, 
hundreds  of  men  were  rewashing  the  low 
bars  by  hand  methods  and  making  wages  of 
$1  50  per  day.  Since  the  days  of  successful 
dredge  raining  In  California,  Australia,  and 
other  countries,  this  great  sluice  box  has 
been  an  object  of  Interest  to  many  engineers 
as  to  how  the  undoubtedly  rich  deposits 
of  both  fine  and  coarse  gold  that  He  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  itself  and  in  the  adjacent 
low  bars  that  as  yet  are  virgin  gravel,  e.xcept 
for  the  few  Inches  of  skim  with  fine  gold  on 
the  surfaces,  could  be  worked. 

If  sufficiently  large  dredges  with  digging 
depth  to  reach  bedrock,  having  ample  power 
for  handling  hard  and  heavy  gravels,  are  de- 
signed, the  Salmon  River  sluice  box  will  be 
a  source  of  gold  production  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Walter  Honit  Hill. 


Col.  Ruth  Cheney  Streeter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M^RGARFT  (IW^l  SMITH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  18,  1945 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  December  7  Col.  Ruth  Cheney  Streeter 
resigned  as  Director  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Women's  Reserve,  terminating  nearly  2 
years  of  outstanding  service  during  this 
country's  crisis.  Colonel  Streeter  t>-pi- 
fied  the  unswerving  spirit  of  the  women 
marines  in  a  way  that  drew  the  greate.<;t 
admiration  from  their  fellow  brother 
marines. 

The  selection  of  Ruth  Cheney  Streeter 
to  head  the  Mnrine  Corps  Women's  Re- 
serve was  widely  applauded  because  of 
her  record  in  civic  and  professional  ac- 
tivities. It  was.  however,  her  superb 
leadership  as  the  head  of  the  Women's 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  that  proved  the 
wi.'^dom  of  her  selection. 

Colonel  Streeter,  before  her  selection 
as  head  of  the  women  marines,  was  active 
in  health  and  welfare  work,  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Relief 
Council,  New  Jersey  Commission  on  In- 
terstate Cooperation,  and  New  Jersey 
Board  of  Children's  Guardians.  Holder 
of  a  commercial  pilot's  license,  the  colo- 
nel was  also  the  first  woman  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Aviation  of  the  New 
Jersey  Defense  Council,  a  position  to 
which  she  was  appointed  in  May  1941. 

She  is  the  wife  of  Thomas  W.  Streeter, 
retired  lawyer  and  banker  of  Morristown. 
They  have  four  children.  Lt.  Prank  S. 
Streeter,  USNR.  Lt.  Henry  S.  Streeter. 
USNR.  Sgt.  Thomas  W.  Streeter.  Jr.. 
AUS,  and  Lilian  Streeter,  a  freshman  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Commis.'Jioned  a  major  when  she  en- 
tered the  Marine  Corps.  Colonel  Streeter 
was  subsequently  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel,  and  has  held  her  present  rank 
since  February-  1,  1944. 


The  colonel  was  ehgible  for  discharge 
imder  the  credit  as  soon  as  It  went  into 
operation  in  September  of  this  year,  but 
she  remained  at  her  post  until  the  initial 
problems  of  demobilization  were  solved. 

Under  her  guidance  the  women  ma- 
rine.s  reached  a  top  strength  of  18.838. 
Besides  filling  thousands  of  ofiBce  jobs 
they  served  in  such  varied  departments 
as  motor  transport,  post  exchange,  pho- 
tography, and  communications.  Nearly 
40  percent  served  in  aviation,  including 
the  highly  specialized  fields  of  aerology, 
synthetic  training,  and  parachute  pack- 
ing. Nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
served  in  Hawaii. 

When  requesting  a  discharge  Colonel 
Streeter  said: 

My  reason  for  asking  to  be  released  at  this 
time  Is  because  my  sons — who  have  them- 
selves been  in  service  3  and  4  years — are  on 
their  way  back,  and  I  am  needed  at  home. 
•  •  •  Colonel  Towle  is  excellently  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  Director  and  I  turn  ever  to 
her  the  supervision  of  the  destinies  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve  with  full  con- 
fidence in  her  ability  to  guide  them  well. 

During  the  brief  ceremony  held  just 
before  Colonel  Streeter  left,  Gen.  A.  A. 
Vandegrift.  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  said: 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  contemplate 
your  leaving,  and  I  cannot  let  the  occasion 
pass  without  conveying  to  you  some  expres- 
sion of  my  admiration  and  appreciation  of 
your  outstanding  service  as  Director  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve  from  its  In- 
ception in  January  1943  until  the  present 
time. 

Over  that  period  the  Marine  Corps  Wom- 
en's Reserve  grew  In  size  to  a  maximum 
strength  of  831  officers  and  17,714  enlisted. 
It  set  a  standard  of  excellence  which,  in  my 
opinion,  could  not  have  been  excelled  and 
woufd  be  difficult  to  equal.  The  ability  and 
qualifications  of  its  personnel,  thanks  to 
careful  selection  and  splendid  training,  made 
possible  theri  replacement  of  thousands  of 
male  ofl5cers  and  men  and  the  bcdly  needed 
release  of  the  latter  for  combat  service  dur- 
ing the  war.  That  the  Women's  Reserve 
functioned  so  splendidly  and  effectively  and 
fulfilled  in  every  way  the  purposes  for  which 
It  was  organized;  and  that  It  established 
and  maintained  such  high  repute  for  char- 
acter, conduct,  and  efficiency,  were  all  due  in 
great  measure  to  your  own  exceptional  ad- 
mlnlsfrative  and  executive  ability,  your  wise 
judgment,  your  sound  and  farsighted  plan- 
ning, and  to  your  complete  devotion  to  duty. 

The  Marine  Corps  V.'omen's  Reserve,  under 
yotu'  outstanding  leadership,  met  fully  thofe 
high  standards  of  dei>endabUity.  eCaciency, 
and  devotion  to  duty  which  are  traditional  in 
the  Marine  Corps.  It  is  an  organization  In 
which  the  Marine  Corps  takes  great  and 
justifiable  pride.  You  take,  on  leaving,  ray 
earnest  assurance  of  the  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  sure  knowl- 
edge of  a  dlflBcult  task  splendidly  accom- 
plished. 

Both  personally,  and  as  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
deeply  appreciate  your  services,  that  I  view 
your  separation  with  very  real  rcr.et.  and 
tha,t  I  wish  for  you  every  happiness  In  the 
years  to  come. 

With  Colonel  Streeter's  resignation  the 
Marine  Corps  has  lost  a  leader  but  this  loss 
is*  greatly  compensated  in  the  succession  of 
Col.  Katherine  A.  Towle.  of  Berkeley.  Calif., 
to  the  position  of  Director.  She  was  the  right 
hand  of  Colonel  Streeter  and  her  appoint- 
ment guarantees  the  continuity  of  the  effi- 
cient administration  under  Colonel  Streeter. 


The  performance  of  Colonel  Sirtcier  and 
all  of  her  women  Marines  can  be  summed  up 
in  the  Marine  motto.  Semper  Pidelis — they 
are  always  faithful  In  the  fulfillment  of  their 
tasks. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  December  18,  1945 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jer.«;ey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  a 
memorable  address  delivered  by  John 
Gretn.  president  of  Industrial  Union  of 
Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Workers  of 
America,  on  December  4.  1945.  at  the  na- 
tional shipbuilding  conference,  being 
held  at  Colorado  Springs.  Colo.  It  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  both 
management  and  men.  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  also  sitting  in. 

The  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Green  is 
entitled  to  careful  and  serious  consid- 
eration by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
stabilization  of  a  great  industiy.  because 
it  repre'sents  the  studied  thought  and 
views  of  an  experienced  leader  of  labor 
and  an  organization  that  through  all  the 
years  of  its  existence  has  sought  to  im- 
prove working  conditions  of  workers. 

During  the  war  period,  when  produc- 
tion of  ships  was  so  necessary  to  an 
Allied  victory,  the  shipworkeis  not  only 
distinguished  themselves  by  reaching 
the  highest  level  of  production  that  had 
ever  been  attained  in  the  history  of  ship- 
building, but  accomplished  It  without 
any  disturbing  labor  strife.  Their  rec- 
ord in  this  respect  has  been  so  com- 
mendable as  to  entitle  the  Ticws  of  their 
organization  as  expressed  through  its 
cfBcers  to  the  greatest  respect  and  con- 
fidence. 

In  accordance  with  the  unanimous 
consent  granted  by  the  House.  I  include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  the  entire  speech 
of  Mr.  Green.    It  reads  as  follows: 

<rhe  convening  of  this  conference  marks  a 
milestone  in  the  history  of  shipbuilding  labor 
relations.  We  are  now  met  to  discuss  our  In- 
dustry m  preparation  for  peace — and  no 
longer  In  preparation  for  war.  Yet.  our  long 
experience  during  this  last  war  has  shown 
and  taught  mb  many  things — the  most  impor- 
tant perhaps  is  the  fact  that  when  we  want 
to  do  something  badly  enough,  some  means 
can  be  found  to  do  it  which  will  be  accept- 
able to  all  concerned.  We've  learned  cooper- 
ation— give  and  take.  We've  learned  from 
our  own  and  others'  mistakes  as  well  as  our 
victories. 

The  basic  problem  before  this  conference, 
as  I  see  it,  is.  will  we  have  shipyards  and  a 
shipbuilding  industry,  or  will  we  have  junk- 
yards and  perhaps  another  Pearl  Harbor? 
We  must  keep  ourselves  on '  an  even  keel 
throughout  this  reconversion  period — or  we 
wlU  sink  arter  we  have  seen  our  first  action. 
We  sank— after  the  First  World  War — Imd 
I  tell  you  now  that  it  can't  happen  again,  or 
we  sink  for  good. 

You  may  ask — what  has  the  prob!em  of 
wages  to  do  with  the  continuance  cf  a  soiuid. 
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stable  Industry?  We  can  t  have  a  sound  and 
stable  Industry— we  cant  have  any  Industry 
at  all— If  ue  can't  put  our  own  Internal 
affairs  in  order.  What  Is  the  sense  of  fool- 
ing ourselves?  Can  we  palnl  our  house  with- 
out cleaning  It  first? 

CrrU  LONG   CWION  ncHT 

The  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Workers  oT  America  has  had  the 
foresight  to  fight  for  stcbllizatlon  long  before 
It  started.  Since  1933,  when  It  was  first 
formed,  our  union  fought  and  fought  hard 
for  the  revitalizatlon  of  the  Industry  to  pre- 
pare our  country  for  the  dark  times  ahead. 

In  1939  we  asked  and  asked  again — until 
In  1941  It  was  acoomphshed — for  the  stabili- 
zation of  working  conditions  In  our  industry. 
We  knew  the  }cb  we  would  have  to  do — 
sooner  or  later:  we  saw  the  war  coming  and 
we  knew  that  the  only  way  we  could  do  this 
Job  was  by  a  three-way  partnership  of  Gov- 
ernment. Industry",  and  labor.  No  one  can 
dare  to  say  that  we  failed  in  doing  this  job. 

Look  at  our  record.  I  am  not  going  to 
repeat  our  production  totals  here — we  all 
know  these.  But.  let  us  survey  the  other 
record  of  labor — the  little  known  record  of 
productivity,  know-how.  that  record  of  keep- 
ing our  promises. 

When  we  first  started  ova  program  we  had 
to  build  the  Liberty  ship — and  I  would  like 
to  point  cut  that  the  only  reason  we  had  to 
build  these  ships  was  that  we  had  no  in- 
dustry, we  had  too  few  skilled  men,  we 
had  been  Junking  our  yards,  and  we  had 
to  build  ships  for  war  thLt  must  be  Junked 
In  peace — we  cut  the  man-hours  required 
for  these  sl)ipti  down  from  1.300.000  to  400,000. 

Finally,  we  had  enough  .skilled  workmen 
to  build  the  Victory.  Here  we  redticed  the 
man-hours  over  30  percent  from  keel  laying 
to  delivery. 

It  is  true  that  these  are  mass-production 
ships — let's  look  at  the  custom-built  Navy. 
Our  own  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  admitted 
that  the  costs  of  ships  In  this  war  have  been 
much  less  than  the  costs  In  the  First  World 
War.  Those  of  you  who  build  naval  ships  will 
kix>w  what  It  means  when  I  ask  you  to  try 
to  estimate  the  man-hours  and  money  sav- 
ings of  carbon  arc  burning  alor.e. 

srr  vr  joint  csoirps 

We  wanted  so  much  production  that  we 
even  set  up  labor-management  production 
committees.  Since  the  summer  of  1942  the 
employees'  suggestion  progiam  resulted  in 
aavlngs  of  over  31.000.000  man-hours  and  over 
$44,000,000,  for  M;irltime  CommiaiSion  con- 
tracts alone. 

Even  befoie  the  actu.il  outbreak  of  war — 
you  asked  us  for  a  no-strlke  pledge  We  can 
honestly  stand  here  and  say  t(j  all  America — 
we  kept  that  pledge.  From  the  beginning  of 
1943  through  June  oi  1^44  the  Bureau  ef 
I.jibor  Statistics  has  ei.iima;ed  that  fetrlkes 
lu  our  industry  were  le^s  than  six  hundredths 
of  1  percent  of  available  w^  rkmg  tune. 

If  vou  figure  this  on  isf  bisi*  of  11.00  an 
hour — we  Inst  Ir  -  t.  i  a  ■  i.  cS  of  a  tenth 
of  a  cent  an  hou-   .niuUsii  iii.kr^ 

We  built  an  iudu.«try  durini^  ii.-  war.  We 
all  Mltl*  'T  Manne«'Tr.f-:'.t  :r['  ',);(•  hullding 
of  ti:.>  .;;i.:u-"-.  u.  :'-  :  =  ;  ■!;■>  ,i  l;r^<■>  more 
than  we  tlici  in  cur  *  i.  ■  i!:>-  i.  ,;:  \i.:i!  \f;«rs 
of  1941  throujfh  194J  i ..  li, ;  ,=  t  ix;  •  i.n  iiur 
pre-ui  ,  i'  ;  19a6thruiHi.  ;:<H9  mcrnvsed 
'Iv  '^    :         ;.,>  m  the  hu:...:iu..  and  Uiou- 
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Even  including  night  shift  premiums,  piece- 
work and  Incentive  payments,  shift  credit 
and  so  on,  average  straight  time  houily 
earnings  for  shipyard  workers  only  increased 
34  percent  during  the  four  war  years  of  1941 
through  1944,  as  opposed  to  the  four  pre-war 
years  of  1936  to  1939 

This  Inctease  has.  to  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, been  wiped  out  by  the  Increasing  cost 
of  living  during  the  war  years. 

ANALYZrS    WAGE    FRIEZE 

What  circumstances  made  possible  this  vir- 
tual freeze  of  our  real  wages  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war? 

V.'hen  stabilliration  of  this  Industry  was 
first  begun — Government,  management,  and 
labor  all  realized  that  workers'  base  rates 
had  to  be  protected  against  hidden  decreases, 
because  of  a  rising  cost  of  living.  Therefore, 
all  four  of  the  original  zone  standards  agree- 
ments had  escalator  clauses — linking  base 
rates  with  the  cost  of  living. 

By  the  spring  of  1942,  it  became  evident 
that  the  cost  of  living  was  rapidly  Increas- 
ing while  wage  scales  were  fixed,  and  conse- 
quently, a  national  conference  was  called  for 
April  27,  1942.  in  Clilcago  to  consider  the 
problem  of  wage  adjustments  as  provided 
for  in  each  of  the  four  zone  stabilization 
meetings. 

TWO    IMPORTANT    TvENTS 

Prior  to  this  meeting,  two  important  events 
occurred.  On  January  30,  1942.  the  Emer- 
gency Price  Control  Act  was  passed.  Thus, 
there  were  initialed  the  beginnings  of  a  na- 
tional economic  stabilization  program. 

In  addition,  on  the  very  day  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Shipbuilding  Conference 
were  meeting  In  Chicago  (April  27,  1942), 
President  Roosevelt  set  forth  in  a  message  to 
Congress  a  seven-point  program  to  stabilize 
the  cost  of  living. 

The  labor  members  of  this  conference  were 
in  an  advantageous  position  for  several 
reasons. 

1.  By  agreement,  signed  by  labor,  Indtis- 
try.  and  Government,  wage  scales  (and  not 
earnings  of  any  sort  or  kind)  were  tied  to 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living  where  such 
chimges  equaled  or  exceeded  5  percent  at 
periodic  intervals.  This  meant  that  Indus- 
try and  Government  were  committed  to  in- 
creaaing  the  wage  scale — the  basic  waga 
rates — by  the  percentage  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  living  from  the  base  periods  of  each 
of  the  zone  standards  to  April  15  or  May 
15.  1942. 

2.  None  of  the  zone  standards  were  due 
to  expire  in  1942.  The  Atlantic  coast  zone 
standards  were  due  to  expire  on  Jime  23, 
1943.  The  Gulf  coast  zone  standards  were 
due  to  expire  on  August  1.  1943;  the  Gredt 
Lakes  zone  .standards  vvere  due  to  expire  on 
June  2,  1943.  and  the  Pacific  coast  zone 
standards  were  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  national  emergency,  as  proclaimed  by 
the  President,  and, or  at  the  end  of  2  years 
(from  April  1,  1941)  whichever  was  the 
longer. 

The  union,  therefore,  was  under  no  ob- 
ligation to  assent  to  any  changes  In  the  Bone 
standards,  and  particularly  to  changes  which 
would  eliminate  the  wage  scale-cost  of  liv- 
ing escalator  relationship. 

3.  Without  assent  from  the  union,  the  eone 
standards  could  not  have  been  amended,  and 
no  rhtni^es  could  have  been  possible  until 
1;'4  s 

I  I  11H3.  no  ahlpbulldlng  stablUntlon 
;  !  I.:  r.n  could  have  be»n  admlnUtered  with- 
out the  incUuion  of  lab<vr  r«pr«Mnt»ttvM, 
iind  labor  represeiitatlvea  were  In  •  poiltlon 
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stabilisation     Committee)     and     President 
Roofeevelt* 

coNsrDEaA'noN  or  laboe 
Three      considerations      determined      the 
unions  cjiolce  of  foregoing  ftill  wage  rate 
increases  In  the  Interests  of  national  eco- 
nomic stalsilization. 

1.  The  union  turned  Its  eyes  to  England 
where  th«  trade  unions  in  1942  were  faced 
with  a  similar  dilemma.  There,  too,  a  na- 
tional eccjnomic  stabilization  policy,  similar 
to  President  Roosevelt's  seven-point  pro- 
gram of  April  27.  1942.  was  in  effect,  and 
its  operation  was  actually  stabilizing  the  re- 
lationships between  wages,  cost  of  living, 
earnings,  and  profits.  What  England  could 
do.  we  colild  also,  or  so  the  union  thought. 

2.  The  tinion  leadei-s  fell  that  man's  ulti- 
mate responsibility  was  to  bis  country  and 
to  the  taelfare  of  all  the  people  residing 
therein,  ^en  If  this  meant  the  sacrifice  of 
interests  find  principles  for  which  they  not 
only  stood  but  upon  which  their  fellow 
workers  Had  chosen  them  as  their  repre- 
sentailveaj  and  leaders.  The  war  had  made 
such  extrtme  demands  upon  the  productive 
and  distributive  capacities  of  our  national 
economy  (that  national  ecoi:omic  stabiliza- 
tion alon^  could  prevent  economic  disaster 
at  home.!  The  union  felt  that  the  other 
elenaents  iof  our  society — indtistry  and  agri- 
culture— ^fc'ould  likewise  see  the  close  inter- 
dependence of  their  interests  with  the  inter- 
ests of  tie  national  welfare,  and  that  they 
would  saci'iflce  their  interests  to  that  of  the 
national  [welfare  where  necessary.  Sadly, 
to  the  U|ilon  s  regret,  this  was  not  to  be 
realized.   ; 

3.  Finajy  the  union  felt  that  sufficient 
public  prbmlses  were  made  by  responsible 
Govemmant  officials  to  warrant  a  trust  and 
faith  lu  tie  Nation's  leaders'  abilities  to  sta- 
bilize livlkig  costs,  profits,  and  earnings  as 
well  as  wiges:  and  that  the  Congress  would 
see  that  Ocmplete.  over-all  economic  stabili- 
zation, atid  not  a  partial  stabilization  of 
wages  alo|ie.  was  the  only  possible  equitable 
method  of  stabilization. 

The  un|on  would  again  wish  to  stress  two 
points: 

1.  The  finloi^  WAS  under  no  obligation,  ex- 
cept that  to  the  national  welfare,  to  eliminate 
referenced  to  wage  adjustments  with  changes 
In  the  co^  of  living.  Had  It  not  assented  to 
their  deletion,  these  wftge  adjustments  would 
have  had  Ito  remain  in  force  until  the  spring 
of  1943.  and  this  would  have  necessitated 
wage  Increases  In  the  spring  of  1943  since  the 
cost  of  Mflng  increased. 

2.  Had  the  union  not  eliminated  the  ref- 
erence ta  wage  adjustments  with  dianges 
In  the  co^  of  living,  dviring  the  Chicago  con- 
ference, ii  would  not.  in  view  of  the  conse- 
quent failure  to  stabilize  the  cost  of  living, 
profits  and  earnings,  have  done  so  in  1943. 
Since  no  shipbuilding  stabilization  progrrtm 
could  ha«e  (or  could  ever)  succeed  without 
the  partlFlpation  of  labor,  and  since  no 
changes  Iti  zone  standards  could  take  place 
without  the  acquiescence  of  labor,  the  clause 
providing  for  wage  adjustmenUi  coauneusu- 
rate  with;  changes  In  coal  of  living  would 
have  continued  In  full  force  and  effect,  or 
there  wotlld  have  been  no  shipbuilding  sta- 
bilization program. 

^ONET    SAVCD   GOVmNMXNT 

The  m^ney  saved  for  the  United  SUtes 
Oovernm^t  was  estimated,  for  the  year  of 
1942  aloni  by  the  union  as  fnllows: 

Voluntary  ttcceptancs  of  th«  abolition  of 
premlumtaalMMliu-  dnya.  170.000  000 

Acc*pt4nM  ct  comprumiM  of  the  chnitge 
tn  bnair  4ntea  due  unttar  tto*  coal  of  Uvin« 
tormuUs  Of  the  four  aoa«  MrttOMBU,  liSA,- 
000.000. 

Aootptntooe  of  IMS  than  th*  ccat  of  Uvlnf 
WM«  Mlj  iitrntnta.  MOO.000,000. 

TtUl  IkVMl.  M06.000.000 

The  sufi  represented  the  miuaI  equity  or 
the  »hipy«ird  wutketi  m  tn«  lUCcrM  ul  IU« 
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eventual  stabilization  of  the  cost  of  living. 
This  sum  represented  what  the  workers  were 
deprived  of  in  1942.  by  reason  of  the  failure 
of  the  attempts  to  stabilize  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. By  this  tinSe  we  have  saved  the  Gov- 
ernment well  over  one  and  one-half  billion 
dollars. 

PROMISE    BT    PRESIDENT 

■When  we  agreed  not  to  retain  the  escalator 
claiises  in  the  four  zone  standards  agree- 
ments, this  was  done  upon  a  promise  of  the 
United  States  that  the  cost  of  living  would 
be  stabilized.     The  President  said: 

"You  have  my  assurance  that  all  the  Execu- 
tive power  I  have  will  be  used  to  carry  out 
all  the  essential  steps  of  the  policy  (stabili- 
zation) laid  down." 

The  President  promised  a  roll  back  In  the 
cost  of  living  to  March  1942.  Therefore,  the 
shipbuilding  woikers  accepted  an  8-cent  in- 
crease instead  of  abiding  by  the  escalator 
clauses  of  the  four  zone  standards  agree- 
ments. To  date,  through  December  of  1945, 
the  shipyard  workers  will  have  lost  almost 
4  months'  salary  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
promise  to  roll  back  the  cost  of  living.  This 
is  32.2  percent  of  1  year's  pay,  or  a  38.6-cent 
per  hour  general  wage  increase  to  stabilize 
the  workers'  Income  according  to  the  escala- 
tor clauses  of  the  original  zone  standards  as 
of  December  15,  1945. 

Tlie  shipyard  workers  of  this  country  have 
an  equity  in  a  wage  increase.  Tl^ey  have  an 
equity  based  upon  a  promise  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  They  have  an 
equity  based  upon  their  Increased  productiv- 
ity. They  have  an  equity  based  upon  the 
fact  they  kept  their  pledged  word. 

Therefore,  without  any  if's,  and's.  or  but's, 
I  am  privileged  herewith  to  submit  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Indtistrial  Union  of  Marine  and 
Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America  for: 

1.  A  17'i-cent  wage  increase  across  the 
board,  and — 

2.  A  percentage  Increase  of  30  percent  In 
wage  payments  upon  reduction  in  hours  of 
work  so  that  weekly  take-home  will  be  equal 
to  the  take-home  for  a  48-hour  week. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Tuesday,  December  18.  1945 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  B.  EARRT.  OE 
QUEENS  COUNTT,  N.  Y.,  RTQUESTING  I.WKSTI- 
CATION  OP  THE  SITUATION  IN  SPAIN  BT  A 
JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE,  BASED  ON  THE 
BOOK  RECENTLT  PtTBUSHED  BY  OUB  WARTIME 
AMBASSADOR   TO    SPAIN,   CARLTON    J.    H.    HAYES 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  French 
Government,  two-third.s  of  which  con- 
sists of  Socialists  and  Communists,  has 
requested  our  Department  of  State  to 
meet  and  discus-s  with  them  the  propo- 
sition of  breaking  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  a  revolution  to  overthrow  the 
exi.sting  Spanish  Government. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  the  8pani.<>h  Civil 
War.  Communists,  fellow  travelers,  and 
Spanish  exiles  have  been  trying  to  in- 
volve us  in  rMtortng  the  Red-Hink  Span- 
l.Hh  Qovernment,  consisting  mainly  of 
nnniohlxits,  Sociallits,  Byndlcali.its,  and 
Communist!  back  into  power. 

I  do  not  Ilka  Franco'.^  military  dicta- 
torship and  that  la  whot  the  present 
Spanikh  Qovvrnmtnt  It.    Tht  Pftlangiiti 


or  Spanish  Fascists  are  only  a  small  mi- 
nority group  in  Spain  and  are  losing 
ground  all  the  time.  I  do  not  like  the 
military  dictatorships  which  exist  among 
some  of  our  American  neighbors  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  which  have  ex- 
isted since  these  nations  broke  away 
from  Spain;  neither  do  I  like  the  Russian 
dictatorship  under  Stalin.  However,  I 
am  strongly  opposed  to  United  States 
breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  or  going 
to  war  with  any  one  of  these  countries  in 
order  to  enforce  upon  them  our  type  of 
democracy. 

I  have  read  and  want  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  Congress 
the  book  entitled  "Wartime  Mission  in 
Spain,"  recently  published  by  Macmilian 
Co..  and  written  by  our  wartime  Ambas- 
sador to  Spain,  March  1942  to  January 
1945,  the  distinguished  historian,  scholar, 
and  teacher,  Prof.  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress,  after  read- 
ing this  book,  would  feel  as  I  do  that 
Professor  Hayes  should  be  called  before 
a  joint  session  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees  to  tell  us  his 
experiences  in  Spain  and  its  attitude 
toward  the  United  States  during  the 
recent  war. 

This  hearing,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
held  before  our  State  Department  takes 
any  action  on  the  French  request.  The 
book,  I  am  frank  to  say,  was  a  revelation 
to  me,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  to  most 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  been  sub- 
ject to  a  constant  barrage  of  anti-Span- 
ish propaganda  inspired  by  Communists. 
Spanish  exiles,  and  their  ilk  whose  only 
interest  is  the  success  of  their  own  ideol- 
ogies and  not  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

If  you  do  not  have  time  to  read  War- 
time Mission  in  Spain,  I  urge  you  to  read 
the  following  paragraphs  taken  from  the 
book  summarizing  some  of  ex-Ambas- 
sador Hayes'  conclusions: 

Let  me  now  set  forth  certain  conclusions 
from  my  wartime  ex7>erience  and  reflection 
in  Spain. 

Throughout  my  entire  residence  there, 
from  May  1942  to  January  1945.  I  had  con- 
stant evidence  that  the  large  majority  of 
the  Spanish  people  greatly  desired  (1)  to 
stay  out  of  the  international  struggle,  (2) 
to  avoid  recurrence  of  civil  war.  and  (3)  to 
be  friendly  with  the  English -speaking  democ- 
racies, especially  with  the  United  States. 
These  desires  have  been  common,  not  only  to 
the  mass  of  Leftists  (Republicans  and  Social- 
ists), but  also  to  most  of  the  Rightist  groups 
which  supported  General  Franco  in  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  (Liberal  Monarchist!?. 
Traditionalists,  and  the  Conservative  follow- 
ing of  Oil  Robles)  atid  consequently  to  mem- 
bers of  these  groups  who  held  office  In  the 
existing  government  (which  was  essentially  a 
coalitloE  rather  than  a  single-party  govern- 
ment). 

General  Franco  Is  in  a  curious  position. 
He  is  a  cautious  politician  with  strong  mili- 
tary backing,  and,  though  doubtless  the  large 
majority  of  Spaniards,  Rightist  as  w»U  m 
Leftist,  would  ideally  prefer  another  chief  eg 
state  (If  It  could  be  arranged  in  an  orderly 
fashion) .  many  of  them  reoognlae.  with  vary- 
ing degrees  o(  gratitude,  that  by  virtue  of 
his  cautious  policy  lie  succeeded  in  keeping 
Hpalu  free  Irum  foreign  and  domeetlo  war 
during  an  extrMurdlnarily  trying  period. 

■o  long  as  Axis  victory  seemed  to  hlro  in* 
tvtItMa.  10  tong  as  Mimi»t  tha  viMit  aon- 
ItMttI  of  lMW|>e  Was  at  the  maray  of  Oer- 
many,  wtm  CNrmaa  trmlaa  maiitd  naar  tht 


Pyrenees  and  German  submarines  infest ing 
the  seas  adjacent  to  Spain.  General  Franco 
let  Hiiler  and  Indeed  the  world  believe  that 
he  w.as  pro-Axis.  Nevertheless,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  inmost  thoughts  and  per- 
sonal fears  In  the  matter,  tlie  fact  remains 
that  at  least  from  the  date  of  his  dismissal 
of  Serrano  Suiier  from  the  foreign  office  and 
tbe  leadership  of  the  Falange,  In  September. 
1942.  General  Franco  guided  or  backed  the 
responsible  officials  of  his  Government  in  ap- 
proximating Spain's  official  position  to  the 
pro-Allied  position  of  the  large  majority  of 
the  Spanish  people. 

From  September  1942  to  June  1943,  while 
the  Spanish  Government  was  still  ostensibly 
"non-belligerent '  and  hence  technically  "un- 
neutral," it  not  only  placed  no  obstacle  In 
the  way  of  our  landings  and  military  opera- 
tions in  north  Africa  and  southern  Italy  but 
gave  us  significant  facilities,  such  as  de  facto 
recognition  of  the  French  Committee  of  Na- 
tional Liberation  at  A'jlers  and  of  its  offlcl.a". 
representatives  in  Spain;  free  transit  through 
Spain  of  over  25,(XX)  volunteers  (chiefly 
French)  for  active  service  with  our  armed 
forces  in  north  Africa;  ncnlnternment  of 
several  hundreds  of  our  forced-landed  mili- 
tary airmen  and  their  evacuation  through 
Gibraltar:  immediate  delivery  to  us.  quite 
uncompromised.  of  secret  equipment  on 
forced-landed  planes;  and  freedom  and  full 
opportunity  to  carry  on  economic  warfare 
with  the  Axis  on  Spanish  territory  by  means 
of  preemptive  buying  of  wolfram,  mercury, 
fluorspar,  skins,  woolen  goods,  etc..  and  black- 
listing of  Spanish  firms  doing  business  with 
the  Axis. 

From  July  1943  to  May  1944,  the  Spanish 
Government  shifted  its  declared  position 
from  nonbelligerency  to  neutrality,  and  grad- 
ually Increased  the  facilities  it  was  according 
us  to  the  detriment  of  the  Axis.  It  not  only 
curbed  the  discrimination  against  us  In  the 
Falangist-controlled  press  of  the  country, 
withdrew  the  Blue  Division  and  Blue  Air 
Squadron  from  the  eastern  front,  and  re- 
placed pro-Axis  with  pro-Allied  diplomatic 
representatives  in  countries  of  Europe  and 
Latin  America,  but  It  permitted  the  com- 
mercial sale  of  American  propaganda  maga- 
zines, granted  us  control  of  aU  passenger 
traffic,  by  Spanish  airplanes  as  well  as  ships, 
between  Spain  and  Spanish  Morocco,  and 
withheld  recognition  of  Mussolini's  social  re- 
publican government  in  north  Italy. 

Moieover,  It  speeded  up  the  evacuation  of 
Allied  refugees  and  forced-landed  airmen, 
arranged  for  the  escape  to  Spain  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Jews  from  Hungary. 
Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  toler- 
ated, even  to  the  point  of  abetting,  the  very 
Important  clandestine  activities  of  our  secret 
espionage  services  directed  toward  obtaining 
from  across  the  Pyrennees  invaluable  military 
information  about  German  troop  movements 
and  dispositions  in  France.  Finally,  as  the 
result  of  a  series  of  negotiations,  preFsrd  by 
us  and  vehemently  opposed  by  Germany, 
Spain  embargoed  all  exports  of  wolfram  to 
the  Axis  from  February  to  May  and  agreed 
to  allow  theri^after  only  token  shlpmenta 
(which  stopped  altogether  after  our  landing 
in  France  in  June  1944).  Simultaneously, 
the  Spanish  Government  agterd  to  submit 
to  arbitration  the  question  of  t  >  •  i  r:  :;irnt 
of  Italian  warships  which  had  bic;  i.t.a  for 
aevertl  months  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  tn 
cloee  the  German  consulatr  n'  T:<:.(.-irr.  atid 
to  expel  lu  staff  and  oihe;  Av  i  .  i  uu  suk- 
pacted  of  f  •  •  or  sab  ■   j-  -i  vn, 

From  Ju  .  .1  tlie  8)  i  <  iminrnt 
repeatedly  inuicikied.  by   <  i />  «    • 

by  deed,  that  its  policy  i     ;.  .;    .    %»      i  ;.i 
of  benevolewt  neutrality,    It  aut!       .'      <>ur 
uae  of  Baroeluna  as  a  free  port  ci  «t>u}  for 
kuppllvk    for    Prance    and    other    liberated 
aresa     It  expelled  or  Internad  ar  r       \ 
drtd  Orrman  aftnU,    It  aastirttf  \.       w      a 
not  hsrbor  peraoni  adjudfii  to 
Allied  tribunals  to  l>«  «ar  enmUK  .       i 
Bclnded  piaotloally  all  itip  reatriciiuiti 
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...^,  1  with  V      '  I  ^itiinf  this 

Amrrlcnn  ncwi  wrvtc*  ror  nlKh  pr«M. 

,,  ^^      ...  --St  foTBigu  gir,  V Ill  to  miike 

»  .  r    ,  ,  rv*m«ot  with  our»;  und,  under 

rruialt  nnd  landing  right* 
f  dlfl^Mrent    Am«>rlcAn   Rit 
linM  nnd  •l»>o  f"r  our  Arm\  It  HnnMy 

put  into  •ffcrt  be twron  M  !  unci  New 
Tork  the  direct  rndlo-telegrnphlo  rircvilt, 
which  hnd  bMU  the  object  of  protrncted 
und  frultlM*  ntfoHatlonn  by  u«  with  the 
l4)Antah  monarchy  prior  to  »W1  and  with  the 
apanlfth  Republic  prior  to  their  civil  wwr  On 
•t  r  re  of  my  tlt'pn.'ure  from  Sp«ln,  In  Jan- 
'..i.v  "he  rtirrlRii  Mm!«ter  notined  nr»e  that 
1.  >  (i  iiment  had  relejuvd  the  interned 
I  ,,,,  \  .  «!''j\»  Alre«dy  th**  rnifsf,u\dlng. 
(llnR,  dlfflcuUlP';  '  .  •  >  rf>n  the 
i:  •  rnment  nnd  th«'  Auierican- 
.  .k:..  ;       ne  company  were  the  »\ibject 

vt  ttn\. ruble  negnllatlons  which  issued,  just 
after  I  U':t,  In  n  mutuftUy  fRtisfnrtory  agree- 
ment Moreover,  the  F  -o;.;.  ?,f!nlster  had 
already  agreed  to  stop  -r-ic  curyinB  of  r\nv 
merchundi&e  by  Uir  aerman  air  1m  -  h.  •  .v  «■•• 
Barcelona  and  SMi»«Rart  (the  oi\\j  :r.t\.:i 
left  to  Gorma;  :  ur'tlng  goods  from  or  to 
Spain),  and  1..  :  fy,pvi--tn  :,  desire  to  dis- 
continue this  0>'.r..-i  :,•'«.,'» 'hrr  If  only 
w '^  w  )uld  consent  to  the  maaTTiance  of 
f^  n  •-  .^n-t  of  communication  l^'wrTi  Spain 
.i:.d  ?^A  '/erland.  This  also  wa-  •  :-pllshed 
h',..:'  ,  after  I  left  Spain  1  'lermore. 
l».'!.  the  Foreign  Minister  .:  -;  Oeneral 
Fr.ii'.iij  himself  rcp>eaTe<lly  made  clear,  not 
':.:•,  :n  conversation  with  me,  btit  by  tn- 
.>pi:pd  articles  in  the  Spani.sh  press,  their 
hostility  lo  Jnpan  and  their  intention,  in 
due  cour^.e.  of  breaking  d:p!<^n  i'  r  "lations 
wuh  It.     This.  too.  thry  fl:ct  •=■     :.    ;:•-!■  I  left. 

In  trying  to  assess  the  rea.*;^  ...>  •  -  Spain's 
swl!ii^  ♦ow'.rd  \js  mid  'hp  'r.c:p;u..ng  facil- 
Itif.s  ::  s;;, -,:.•('(!  u>  ir  :;'.  UM."  to  1945 — lu 
c*h.  r  v,-ora.s,  t;."  :>'..'k.:.-  :  :  at.  .-'^ver  suc- 
ef■•i.^  rvty  vinr:::;^'  ir.;>s:  ".  i:.<A  I  rrive  at 
f'- ur  l5,(.s.'  c'i'..>  derations.  First  and  fore- 
most S;  :=.,  :!.-•  Hi  as  any  nation  would  act. 
Ill  i*!.Ti'.  ::  (■  ■  --.vxi  •  !:-  its  own  Inter- 
r-st  I;-  it.s  cwT:  iniereot.  Spain  needed  and 
dfsirfd  'o  stay  out  of  the  war.  To  have 
Jomei-i  !:■*■  .Xx..-;  'i  1940  ^ould  sooner  or  later 
have  b.-!  lu::::  ;  .!-•/>  '.he  v-Mr.  To  have  shown 
UTiy  pa."-*:  \l  -v  :  .  t;  e  .-sjiics  prior  to  the  end 
n'  \'M2  -^ci::^  ;:ave  brought  the  Germans 
:•  '  ^^l,u:..  .nnd  consequently  Spain  Into 
t!ie  ^.ir.  To  hnvp  flouted  reasonable  re- 
que.'-*>  :  ■*>■  AI!;o^  f-  ir.  lOiij  onward  might 
i.ave  v.:-i'.  h>'  e  :v<\  :  ■  hobt.le  action  on  their 
part  a..cl  'l.u-  br.  iiplit  Spain  tnto  the  war. 
In  ai.y  v  :'  liu.-e  cases  Spain  would  have 
l.icktd  fkire-.g!.:  ar.d  failed  to  serve  Its  own 
^;:c:;*c-t  !!.'.Tt■^•,  l"ht  t. .."■::  ■'  our  diplo- 
mac-y  'Aas  to  c.s:.ab;.>;i  .a.d  enlarge  a  com- 
moti  aif.i  01  Spanish  interest  and  of  our 
own,  Fi.r  v>  t-  '--crc  i:o'  ;n  Spain  to  oppose 
Spania:<i.T  wr  ;jiii:-  C;'-\  t  rr.n-.ent.  but  to  get 
ihein    II'   i.e^p    VI '   opp<  .^«'   the    Ax.s. 

Secuiid.  1  iria.-t  en,pniii,ii-e  the  economic 
weapon  winch  w  ■  anU  ?iie  Brnish  ;>ossessed. 
Spain  .-.nipiV  r.-ici  '.  >  have  rt':-'rtjn  cf:nniodr. ies 
in)m  us,  irioM  n  ."Hb:v  p-^-  'aann.  v.-hic.;  !' 
could  rn:t  ....bra:::  ni  san--  •- ->ry  q-i.inT  .<"? 
eLsewli' re.  l;-.f;'~-  «•►'  wt  if  ..ble  a  ad  .-fady 
to  furrnsn  or  ta  •M'.hr.oh!  Wit.n  wh.it  tell- 
ing eS'ta  "  wo  Viie.ded  :.;n.s  wer.por:.  even  be- 
icif  \ci»  had  a-:;,  rnlhtary  victor;*^s  ut  :  ur 
creel. t,  inii.-:  a.r'aidy  be  sufficienflv  rlr-.ir 
It  shniiid  >■>,?  b..  ra^=  ;n  mind  ho\v>^-.cr.  nnn 
t.ip  IT.-^:'"  v.a"!n;. '  chn^  c:  ft  ocanni  a;" :  v  like 
pffrfa'-aa.-n  ua^-  :n  l'.-e'.f  f.o  wtip.  r.  at  a.l. 
Only  when.  ;■  ",v:  ■  ..,';.'■.  c:atf'd  ^:*h.  a  wHling- 
nes.s  to  lurn.!-'-:!  tb.e  coirimoU.'v,  mai?':  c  :  - 
ditions  reiisoriab  y  s.n::sf?.c'-nT  t.j  n.-  n.d 
It  constitute  an  effective  weap.,n. 

Third,  we  ov.a^d  no  litt'.e  of  ,?nr  i-^cce.-;-  :i 
Bptxn-i  to  .\j,.;^,  u.n(i  particulaily  Genr..n.,  nn.-- 
Judgr.ient  o!  Sr.,:n.-ii  '■*-.  .r.i..  •  c.  The  N.^na 
were  a:  tl:^;  n-  .  n::--  •n^:  n..n  ^pan".  ..\  tnr.r 
pocket,  uud  alierAaid  Uicy  overworived  lueu' 


pi  !.•»  and  threat w"  '        >tj^h.    They 

i\<  ,  nvad«d  Spain,  «  .  could,  nor 

c««Md  trying  to  du  when   thay 

ahould.  14or«ov«r.  thi  -  .;,  nation,  th«lr 
•up«rlur  air*  lu^d  p«troul«lus  Mtlltude.  and 
tbvlr  deadly  avrlousutM  were  r«pui*lve.  when 
not  merely  riUlculoua.  to  tho  largt  majority 
of  R  II  torlou»ly  nullvUUinUntlc.  proud 

and  '^        '  The  tactic  which  certain  of 

our  JoutnHiotic  rritlon  in  America  urged  ue 
to  adopt  toward  Bpain  waa  eaaentkally  the 
Oei-man  t«ctlo.  It  ta  fortuntvle  we  didn't 
follow  It,  rri  T  sincerely  hope,  in  our  own 
nAllonttl   .:'>.<*■     It  never  will  b«  fullowtd. 

F"\<  V   no  menna  leaat.  we  w«re 

inwni ..       ..  led  by  our  moral  aacendancy 

over  the  Asia.  Spam  came  to  recognlEe  that 
when  we  made  pledge*,  a*,  for  example,  to 
reepect  Itn  territorial  integrity  or  to  ixirntah 
It  with  some  commodity,  «*«  meant  to  keep 
our  pte<.lgr«,  whereaa  the  Axis  relied  on  brute 
force  and  made  promisee  only  to  break  tbam. 
To  maintain  our  moral  poaltlou  mt«ct  It 
vltuUy  necessary  to  our  prestige  m  any  for- 
'^IgT  country  and  hence  to  the  successful  con- 
d\»ct  of  rU  our  InternKtlonal  relations.  When 
we  have  requests  to  make  of  another  country, 
we  must  support  them  with  reasons  that  are 
fair  and  honorable.  If  me  had  acted  other- 
wise in  Spain,  we  shcxild  have  gravely  weak- 
eneU  our  moral  position  and  thereby  greatly 
handicapped   ourselves. 

My  mission  in  Spain  was  rendered  pccul- 
Iflrlv  dlftlcult  by  reason  of  prevailing  popular 
sentiment  In  the  United  States  against  the 
Spanl.«ih  Government  of  the  time,  that  of 
General  Franco.  And  contemporary  and  fu- 
ture Spanish-American  relations  are  likely  to 
be  troubled  for  similar  if  uol  the  same  i-ea- 
soiis. 

Our  American  Government,  being  demo- 
cratic. Is  naturally  and  necessarily  respon- 
sive to  public  opinion.  And  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States,  as  crystallized  or  re- 
flected by  our  Jotirnalists  and  publicists,  has 
been,  and  still  is.  predominantly  hostile  to 
the  existing  regime  In  Spain,  expectant  of 
its  speedy  collapse,  and  opposed  to  any  meas- 
ure or  indication  of  a  collaboiation  with  it 
which  might  conceivably  serve  to  strengthen 
or  prolong  it.  This  opinion  is  reenforced. 
moreover,  by  a  somewhat  similar  attitude 
prevalent  In  England,  by  the  partisan  propa- 
ganda of  exiled  refugees  from  the  Spanish 
civil  war  residing  abroad,  and  by  Uie  inter- 
ested and  denunciatory  propag.inda  emanat- 
ing from  Soviet  Russia  and  its  inspired  press 
and  radio. 

The  central  and  most  widesjiread  popular 
notions  in  the  United  States  about  the  Fran- 
co regime  have  been  that  it  was  forced  upon 
Spain  by  HUler  and  Mussolini  that  It  has 
been  thoroughly  Fascist,  and  pro-Axis,  and 
that,  as  one  of  oiir  newspapers  has  recently 
said,  "if  diplomatic  and  econamic  support 
were  withdiawn  from  Franco  by  ail  the 
United  Nations,  his  Government  would  fall 
through  spontaneous  action  by  the  masses 
of  the  Spanish  people  whom  he  has  exploited 
and  tortured  for  nearly  a  decade."  I,  of 
course,  hold  no  brief  foi-  General  Franco's 
Goven^ment.  I  am  an  American  and  a  Dem- 
ocrat, and  I  most  certainly  wotild  not  wish  to 
.see  his  type  of  government  installed  or  copied 
In  the  United  States,  or  indefinitely  continue 
In  Spain  or  anywhere  else.  Yet  I  have  had 
to  face  the  fact,  just  as  our  own  Government 
.■still  has  to  face  it,  that  if  one  wlslaes  to 
deal  with  Spain  one  must  deal  with  the 
existing  Spanish  Government,  whatever  it 
is,  and  that  in  order  to  deal  with  It  wisely 
and  advantageously  one  must  be  realistic 
about  It  and  not  the  victim  of  wishful  think- 
ing or  of  fables. 

Actually  the  Franco  regime  owes  its  origin 
only  in  part  to  military  aid  it  received  from 
r:\:v  end  Germany  during  the  civil  war. 
Tin.-  ...d  hns  been  much  eseggerated,  as  that 
1 1  R nsi.a  and  France  to  the  Loyalists  has  been 
nnn.nnzed.  The  civil  war  waa  primarily  a 
6j  .s.-.bh  affair,  in  which  a  half  ol  the  Spanish 
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Nation  aitl  more  thnn  half  rf  the  BpanUh 
Army  "upfHJrted  Oenrral  Franco. 

Actunllf.  too,  HJ  the  hiatnrlrnl  record  in  this 
b<K)k  levefla  and  n«  Mr  Churchill  atnted  In 
the  Roui^  of  Commnna  tn  May  1M4,  the 
Spanish  Ooremment  of  Oeneral  Franco  haa 
not  been  moroughly  pro.Axi«,  but,  rather,  haa 
loot;  nrcii^'ded  a  lanre  number  of  tmpurtaiu 
l.icuiuee  !io  the  Allied  w«r  effort  Spaina 
conuibutiuna  to  \u  in  this  retptet  oompara 
favorably  with  those  of  any  other  neuual— 
Sweden,  Bwltatrland,  Turkey,  or  Pottucal, 
Nor,  aa  I  })aw  previously  explained,  has  Gen- 
eral Pran^'a  dictatorahip  been  inaplred  by 
Naa4  tdetiowy  or  dli^cted  solely  by  PaaclsU: 
It  haa  bein  more  m  the  natxue  of  a  mltltaij 
dlcutonMlp  traditional  to  SpaxiiahHipMkmi 
peoplca.   I 

Actuall|r.  alxo.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  "tha  exploited  and  tortured  maaeea  of 
the  SpaiUah  people"  must  await  the  with- 
drawnl  ot  foreign  dlplomnttc  support  from 
their  goteniment  before  they  spontanea 
ously  rls«  up  and  overthrow  that  govern- 
m«  nt.  stireiy  they  don't  fear  that  Prance  and 
RiWBltt.  aad  Sngland.  and  China,  and  the 
United  States  would  interfere  to  prevent 
them  froin  overthrowing  Franco.  No.  there 
must  be  |i  sizable  number  of  Spaniards  who 
don't  regard  themselves  as  "exploited"  or 
•torturedL"  or  who  prefer  a  quiet  evolution 
of  the  Franco  regime  to  revolution  and 
the  uuceftalnty  of  succeeding  alternatives. 

There  lias  been  a  curiously  recurrent  ex- 
pectatlou  in  Amerlcfl  of  an  automatic  collapse 
of  the  Fifcnco  regime.  It  waa  loudly  voiced 
by  journalists  and  publicists  in  the  spring 
of  1943,  Just  after  our  military  successes  in 
north  Afrtca.  more  loudly  In  September  1943. 
when  Mussolini  was  ousted  and  Italy  signed 
the  arml<tlce  with  us:  and  still  more  loudly 
In  the  spring  of  1944  when  we  entered  Rome 
and  laudfd  in  Normandy,  Thenceforth.  In 
contlnuots  chorus  It  has  been  affirmed  that 
the  triunfph  of  Allied  arms  must  mean  the 
speedy  abldication  and  disappearance  of  Gen- 
eral Franco  and  his  supfKirters. 

The  curious  feature  of  all  this  is  that  what 
actually  happened  in  Spain  did  not  corre- 
spond at  nil  to  the  expectations  abroad.  In- 
stead of  Weakening  his  position  within  the 
country,  ihe  external  events  In  the  spring  of 
1943,  in  September  1943,  and  In  the  spring 
of  1844  atrved  rather,  at  least  for  the  time 
being,  to  strengthen  it.  By  now.  It  should 
be  evideuk  that  one  Is  seriously  misinformed 
and  unrealistic  if  one  takes  for  granted  that 
the  Spanish  Government's  collapse  is  Inevita- 
ble and  imminent — unless,  of  course,  we  are 
ready  to  employ  Allied  pressure  to  collapse 
it.  It  Is  ^ot  likely  to  collapse  through  volun- 
tary abdication,  or,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
through  any  general  mass  revolt  of  the 
Spanish  feople.  The  domestic  opposition  to 
it  is  too  divided  too  broken  Into  quarrelsome 
groups  of  Monarchists.  Republicans.  Social- 
ists. Syndicalists,  Anarchists,  Communists, 
and  Basque  and  Catalan  nationalists,  and  too 
lacking  it  experienced  and  respected  leader- 
ship. The  memory  of  the  horrors  of  the  late 
Spanish  Civil  War  Is  still  much  too  vivid, 
and  the  |fear  of  doing  anything  to  precipitate 
its  recurience  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Communist  minority,  almost  "a  national  ob- 
session. 

After  all.  the  existing  regime  represents 
that  part  of  the  Spanish  nation  which  finally 
won  a  3»year  civil  war:  and  It  would  in- 
deed be  quite  a  novelty  in  human  history  If 
the  victois  in  such  a  war  shoiild  say  to  the 
vanquished  only  5  or  6  years  afterward: 
'We  are  Eorry;  we  shouldn't  have  won;  we 
have  made  a  mess  of  things;  we  will  now  re- 
store you  to  power  and  welcome  back  your 
former  leeders  and  let  them  do  to  us  what 
they  Willi '  Imagine  General  Grant  saying 
anything!  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^«  leaders  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  in  the  midst  of  otir 
own  postrCivil  War  reconstruction! 

Of  counse.  the  United  Nations  could  almost 
certainly  exert  suficient  Joint  pressure, 
through  fuptm^  of  diplomatic  relations  and 
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ever,  that  in  auch  an  event  the  half  of  the 
SpanUh  <\   which  wni«  on   the  Loyalist 

•toe  dui  rivil  war  wojid  temporarily 

overlook  ii«  factional  dlfferencea  and  united* 
ly  acdnim  the  return  tn  RnnaUh  aoil  uf  the 
govcrnment-m-exile   r<  od   at   Mexico 

City,  But  It  would  U  .A,  .iuely  dubious 
whether  the  Initial  acclaim  i  nd  unity  could 
be  long  maintained,  whrth<>r  the  acqules- 
ctnof  of  the  other  half  of  trie  Spaniah  na- 
tion. Ii  '  the  Army,  n  uld  be  aecured, 
MM  Mil'  X  United  Nniioua  could  show 
the  same  harnumy  in  contlnjoutly  aupport> 
lug  a  new  regime  aa  lA  getuuf  rid  of  the 
praaent  one. 

Itcry  major  nation,  T  >«e,  would  like 

to  IM  every  ether  mm  iiloned  in  ita 

own  Image  and  likeness.  Moat  Americans 
Would  doubtleaa  like  to  see  Spain  a  demo- 
cratic republic  functioning  i  nder  a  cunstl- 
tutlon  and  bill  of  rights  akl  i  to  ours:  and 
aome  Americans  may  hope  'hat  aooner  or 
later  our  Government  will  employ  its  eco- 
nomic power,  and.  If  necessn  y.  Ita  military 
force  to  replace  the  existing  ])olillcal  regime 
In  Spain  with  Just  such  n  denocratlc  repub- 
lic. But,  on  the  other  hand  Soviet  Ruula 
and  CommunlBia  elsewbeie  tn  the  world  hope 
that  Spain  will  t>e  tranaformed  Into  a  Soviet 
state,  into  a  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tarlat.  with  Dr.  Negrln,  or  Bor.ieone  like  him. 
forcibly  substituted  for  G?neral  Franco, 
while  the  s?;.to.«man  who  seved  as  British 
Ambassador  at  Madrid  from  1340  to  1944  has 
repeatedly  expressed  the  hop<  that  constitu- 
tional monarchy  of  the  English  type  might 
be  restored  in  Spain. 

From  my  experience  and  olwervation  In 
Spain,  J  am  extremely  dubious  about  an 
early,  happy  realization  of  such  hopes.  Tlie 
masses  of  the  Spanish  pecple  are  largely  in- 
different, if  not  hostile,  to  the  Bourbon  mon- 
archy, and  If  it  were  restored  by  some  mili- 
tary coup  it  would  lack  needXul  popular  sup- 
port and  could  be  maintain  »d  tn  the  long 
run  only  with  foreign — presumably  British — 
assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  large  num- 
bers of  Republican  and  Socialist  leftists 
blame  the  Ccmmunist  minority,  no  less  than 
the  rightists,  lor  the  tragedy  of  the  Spanish 
civil  war,  and  at  least  some  of  them  wculd 
make  common  cause  with  the  entrenched 
and  not  inconsiderable  strength  of  the  right 
against  any  Communist  ret:lme.  with  the 
result  that  this  would  have  to  be  forced  upon 
Spain  with  foreign — presumably  Russian — 
aid. 

It  might  be  that  a  demccratlc  republic 
could  be  established  with  a  lurge  measure 
of  popular  support.  But  we  should  be  un- 
der no  illusions  alxiut  the  difficulties  which 
would  beset  it  and  which  would  militate 
against  its  orderly  functioning  according  to 
American  traditions  and  ideils.  Spaniards 
have  no  such  political  tradition  as  ours. 
Their  two  experiences  with  lepublican  gov- 
ernments— the  one  in  1870  and  the  other  in 
the  1930's — were  not  fortunate  and  have  not 
made  ell  of  them  enthusiastic  about  seeking 
a  third  experience.  Moreovei .  any  majority 
of  Spaniards  who  might  supjHjrt  a  republic 
wculd  not  consist  of  two  big  and  moderate 
parties,  like  the  Republican  i  nd  the  Demo- 
cratic in  our  own  country,  b  it  would  com- 
prise a  variety  of  factions  bo  disparate  as 
to  render  extremely  difficult  tl  e  maintenance 
of  a  united  and  really  democratic  front 
rgaii:st  Communist  advocates  of  a  proleta- 
rian dictatorship  on  one  sid;  and  rightist 
champions  of  monarchy  or  s  military  dic- 
tatorship on  the  other.  Dictatorship,  in  one 
form  or  another,  is  no  novelty,  but  an  old 
habit,  in  Spanish  political  life,  and  histori- 
cally it  has  been  exercised  fr  jm  the  left  as 
well  as  from  the  right. 

Some  Americans  seem  to  think  that  the 
United  States  should  follow  up  the  Allied 
defeat  o£  Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi  Germany  by 


tngatlnf  tn  a  kind  of  world-wtda  eruaado 
agalnvt  any  and  every  govarnment  which  w« 
dont  like  or  which  tomeone  duba  Faaclat 
or  letaltturlAn.  Now,  if  it  Is  an  aim  of  oura 
to  overthrow   all  rahtpa    throughout 

the  world,  we  ah. a.  a  ...•trvene  in  Bpanlah 
affalrt  and  uae  all  poaalble  maana  to  ovtr* 
throw  General  Franco's  dicutorahlp.  For 
this  purpose,  I  Imagine,  we  could  count  on 
the  cooperation  of  the  Boviet  t  <h|y 

on  that  of  Frr.noe,  and  bnr«  on 

th  reat  Brttain.    But  wuuid  there  be 

roi .t:  agraament  amoas  tba  Alllea  as  to 

who  or  what  aliould  Uka  Ooatral  Franco's 
place' 

And  If  we  are  going  to  intervene  In  Bpanlab 
aitaira  and  uaa  all  poaalble  means  to  over- 
throw Otneral  Franco's  dictatorship,  why 
ahould  we  stop  there?  A  goodly  number  of 
other  countries  tn  the  contemporary  world. 
Including  siime  of  the  United  Nations,  are 
subject  to  dlctatorthlpa,  military,  or  even 
toulltarlan.  What  about  Portugal?  What 
about  Turkey?  What  about  Brazil?  What 
about  a  h:\lf-doien  or  more  Spanish-Ameri- 
can countries?  What  about  China?  What 
about  the  Soviet  Union  luclf?  Marshal 
Stalin  was  not  notably  helpful  to  the  democ- 
racies from  1939  to  1941. 

In  the  circumstances  It  would  seem  states- 
manlike, at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States,  to  ensure  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  current  political  difficulties  and  con- 
flicts among  peoples  recently  liberated  from 
Fascist  Italy  and  Nazi  Germany  l>efore  inter- 
fering in  Spain  or  In  any  other  nevtral  or 
Allied  country.  My  own  conviction  la  that 
we  should  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  In- 
ternal affairs  or  form  of  government  of  any 
foreign  country,  unless  that  country  be- 
comes, or  clearly  threatens  to  tjecome,  a 
menace  to  the  peace  and  Independence  of 
Its  nelghl)ors  and  hence  of  the  world  and  of 
ourselves.  I  never  liked  the  Nazi  regime  in 
Germany  or  the  Fascist  regime  in  Italy,  or, 
for  that  matter,  the  Communist  dictatorship 
In  Russia.  These  have  all  eecmed  to  me 
fundamentally  of  the  same  ilk  and  quite 
antithetical  to  the  democracy  I  know  and 
like  in  America.  Yet,  so  long  as  they  kept 
the  peace  and  did  not  go  on  the  warpath,  or 
threaten  our  security,  I  believe  cur  Govern- 
ment acted  wisely  in  having  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  them  and  in  leaving  to  their  own 
peoples  any  question  of  their  Internal  affairs 
and  form  of  government.  When  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  Fascist  Italy  did  become  menac- 
ing and  aggressive  against  their  neighbors, 
we  had  reason  to  break  with  them  and  to  op- 
pose tbem;  we  finally  did  so  when  they 
joined  Japan  in  an  attack  upon  us. 

Noninterference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
foreign  countries  is  not  merely  personal 
counsel  of  mine.  It  is  a  long  standing,  and 
at  least  used  to  be  a  generally  accepted, 
American  public  policy.  One  of  its  classic 
cxnressions  was  President  James  Mcnros's  In 
1823.  which  I  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
book  and  which,  for  emphasis.  I  here  quote 
again:  "Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe 
•  •  •  remains  the  same,  which  is  not  to 
interfere  in  the  Internal  concerns  of  any  of 
its  powers;  to  consider  the  government  de 
facto  as  the  legitimate  government  for  us; 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  It.  and  to 
preserve  those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm,  and 
manly  policy,  meeting.  In  all  insunces,  the 
Just  claims  of  every  power;  submitting  to 
inluries  from  none  '  Tliis  was  the  policy 
which  President  Pranklln  Roosevelt  reaf- 
firmed in  specific  pledges  to  Spain,  and  the 
policy  in  accordance  with  which  our  wartime 
mission  in  Spain  was  discharged.  I  dent 
believe  it  should  lightly  be  changed. 

Frankly.  I  would  leave  Spain  to  the  Span- 
iards. Left  to  themselves,  they  are  no  men- 
ace vo  their  neighbors  or  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  they  are  a  people  whose  tradition 
and  temperament  are  inflexibly  opposed  alike 
to  domestic  regimentation  and  to  interfer- 
ence from  abroad.     The  existing  regime  is  re- 


garded by  the  mass  nf  SpMiltrdi.  rlghtUt  aa 
well  as  leftist,  and  la  adBdlHi  by  OOBernl 
Franco  himaelf  to  be  but  tmpagary.  Event* 
ually  there  la  sure  to  be  •  dbtBit  in  It.  But 
change  la  more  likely  to  be  impeded  than 
•xpedited  by  foreign  Intervention  or  inter- 
fartnce,  whicn  wuuU*  probably  Involve  addl< 
tlonal  aufTenng  fur  the  ipaniafc  i 
lead  to  •eriovia  dlvlalOM  aaMMB|| 
A"  ■  ■  :■      '  ". 

with  the  Mitating  Bpanlah  Oov« 
r  lih  go\ '  t 

V  '        •   lidf  I  m, 

t  d  It,  the  Unin  .  ,1 
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of  friendly  .11  Spain  and  ti 
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of  govtrnmani,  m  ; .    <       .  a 

Intereata  at  tht  preaeni  nnU 

There  remalua,  ot  cuurae,  >    .  •  ,   aion 

tn  the  United  Statea,  beaide*  other  public 
oplniona  in  Great  Britain  and  Ruaala.  hoatUe 
to  the  pursuit  of  auch  a  policy.  But  the  moat 
hostile  ot  this  public  opinion  la,  I  am  sure,  a 
peculiarly  Ill-informed,  or  a  most  aeU\ahly 
Interested  and  propagandut-dtrected.  pfebllo 
opinion.  There  can  bv  no  cioviht  of  the 
need  and  importance  of  pui  ion  tn  a 

democracy.     But  if  a  dcm  s  to  act 

wisely,  especially  m  the  domain  of  foreign 
policy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reflect,  aa  It 
should,  the  major  public  opinion  of  Its  peo» 
pie.  It  Is  of  supreme  importance  that  demo- 
cratic public  opinion  be  well  Informed  and 
truthful  and  honest.  Public  opinion  which 
Is  fashioned  and  propagated  otherwise  must 
of  necessity  lead  a  democracy  like  the  United 
States  into  the  most  foolish  aad  dangerotis 
paths. 

As  the  United  States  projects  Its  worldwide 
leadership  into  poet-war  reconstruction  and 
the  organisation  and  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  and  security,  it  becomes  all 
the  more  desirable  that  our  Government, 
particularly  cur  Department  of  State,  should 
greatly  strengthen  and  make  much  more  ef- 
fective its  liaison  with  the  American  press 
and  other  fashioners  of  American  public 
opinion  and  thereby  contribute  actively  to- 
ward making  and  keeping  that  opinion  well 
and  wisely  Informed.  This.  I  hope,  would 
apply  to  our  relations  with  Spain  as  with 
other  countries. 

Spain  desires  to  cultivate  eepectally  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States.  1  firmly  be- 
lieve that  for  the  future,  regardless  of  what 
its  Government  may  be,  whether  one  evolved 
from  General  Franco's,  or  restored  monarchy 
or  a  republic,  we  should  reciprocate  and 
should  cultivate  especially  friendly  relations 
with  Spain. 

In  support  of  such  a  policy  on  our  part  I 
would  advance  some  five  basic  considerations: 

1.  Spain  (with  Portugal)  occupies  a  most 
important  geogrcphical  position  in  respect 
of  commercial  aviation  of  the  present  and 
future,  particularly  between  the  American 
Continents  and  Europe.  There  is  no  need 
of  laboring  the  generally  recognized  signifi- 
cance of  the  airplane  for  postwar  communi- 
cation and  transport  between  nations  and 
continents,  or  the  rivalry  which  most  prob- 
ably will  develop  among  great  Indtistrlal  na- 
tions for  primacy  in  vhe  construction  of 
planes  and  the  proliferation  of  air  routes 
throughout  the  world.  For  the  United  States 
it  would  appear  that  one  of  its  first  objectives 
in  the  development  of  any  world  program  of 
aviation  should  be  the  Ibenac  Peninsula. 
Spain  perceives  advantages  to  herself  in  this 
and  is  quite  prepared  to  cooperate  closely 
with  the  United  States  in  aviation  matters  if 
she  can  count  u[}on  fair  and  considerate 
treatment  in  return. 

2.  Spain  (with  Portugal)  also  occupies,  as 
the  present  war  has  amply  demonstrated  a 
I>ecullarly  strategic  position  in  relation  to 
any  major  threat  to  the  peace  of  Europe  and 
hence  of  the  world.  If  Spain  had  Joined  Ger- 
many in  1940  or  could  have  been  relied  upon 
to  offer  no  resistance  to  German  invasion  aQd 
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occupation,  It  !?  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  German  war  machine  would  have  re- 
duced Glbraltiir.  closed  the  Strait,  and  there- 
by dealt  a  mortal  blow  at  Britain  In  the  Med- 
iterranean and  north  Africa  before  we  could 
have  sent  any  effective  aid  or  been  m  any 
position  to  undertake  a  counteroffor^lve 
against  the  "STft  underbelly"  of  Europe.  In 
that  caae  the  war  mlKhi  have  been  gravely 
prolonged  anci  the  final  outcome  far  more 
dublotis. 

It  should  by  now  be  clear  to  Americans 
that  any  power,  whether  Napoleonic  France 
or  Hltlerlan  Germany  or  some  other  madly 
ambitious  power  of  the  future,  which  goes 
on  the  warpath  In  Europe  and  attempts  to 
dominate  that  Continent,  automatically  en- 
dangers the  peace  and  security  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  is  sure,  sooner  or  Inter,  to 
involve  the  United  States  In  a  horribly  costly 
overseas  ccnfl.'jt.  It  behooves  us.  therefore, 
to  cultivate  and  maintain  especially  friendly 
relations  with  nations  which  of  themselves 
are  not  likely  to  provoke  such  a  conflict,  but 
which  can  provide,  in  case  of  emergency,  a 
convenient  European  bridgehead  for  our 
armed  forces.  Spain  is  Just  such  a  nation, 
and  especially  friendly  future  relations  with 
her  should  not  undermine,  but  rather  but- 
tress, any  pc>llcy  or  program  of  collective 
world  security.  But  to  make  a  friend  of 
Spain  requires  being  a  friend  to  Spain. 

3.  Many  Ills  in  Spain  derive  from  economic 
backwardness.  This  is  fully  recognized  by 
the  Spanish  Government  and  by  thoughtful 
Spanish  businessmen  and  farmers,  who  look 
p:u-tlcularly  to  the  United  States  to  supply 
machinery,  materials,  and  technicians  for 
the  industrial  and  agricultural  betterment 
of  their  country.  Most  Spaniards  are  Indus- 
trious and  hard  working,  and  economic  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  would  prove 
profitable  to  both  countries.  In  the  Imme- 
diate future  Spam  could  be  utilized  as  an 
important  supplier  of  textiles,  tires,  and 
foodstuffs  to  our  armed  forces  and  the  liber- 
ated areas  In  Europe.  Lf  only  she  could  get 
from  lis  the  requisite  raw  cotton,  rubber, 
and  fertilizers.  She  has  the  factories  and 
the  workmen.  Instead  of  trying  to  force  on 
Spain  exports  from  the  United  States  which 

'are  deemed  luxuries  by  her  Government  and 
which  eat  up  her  dollar  balances,  we  might, 
much  mors  helpfully  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Sp>anlsh  pecpie.  remove 
some  of  our  restrictions  on  the  export  of 
materials  vitally  needful  to  the  domestic 
and  foreign  economy  of  Spain,  and  at  the 
same  time  lower  our  tariff  on  the  imports 
with  wiiich  Spain  must  pay  us. 

Soam  parucularly  w.^nts  a  large  number 
of  motortrucks,  a  large  amtunt  of  hydroelec- 
tric equipment,  a  large  miacellany  of  agricul- 
tural Impleaicnta.  and  machine  tools  and 
spare  parts.  She  wishes  to  Import  them  from 
the  United  States,  and  if  we  meet  her  half- 
way, we  shall  have  in  her  a  good  customer  as 
well  as  a  good  neis:iibor. 

4.  Some  Ills  in  Spain  derive  from  lack  of 
sufficient  popular  and  technical  education. 
Here,  too,  thoughtful  Spaniards,  re^ardleos  of 
political  affiliation,  lock  to  the  United  States 
for  aid  and  example.  They  want  to  know 
what  is  being  done  by  Americans,  both  scien- 
tltically  and  practically.  In  agriculture,  in 
medicine,  in  chemistry,  iu  vocational  guid- 
ance, in  the  industrial  arts.  In  turn.  Spain 
has  arts  and  literary  and  historical  scholar- 
ship from  which  Americans  should  increas- 
ingly profit.  A  sympathetically  developed 
program  of  cultural  relations  between  Spain 
anc'  the  United  States,  on  the  scale  of  that 
between  tlie  United  States  and  Hispanic 
America,  would  be  mutually  beneficial. 

5.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  successfully 
pursue  one  policy  in  Hispanic  America  and 
another  in  Spain.  If  we  continue  to  convey 
the  Impression  that  we  are  a  :  ilI  neighbor 
to  Spain,  we  shall  increase  the  a:ificulties  and 
hazards  of  remauung  a  g^^od  neighoor  to  the 


other  American  Republics.  Contemporary 
Spain.  I  am  sure,  has  absolutely  no  jwlitlcal 
objectives  on  the  American  Continents,  but 
she  does  have  a  huge  cultural  empire  there. 
Her  history  and  enteiprise,  for  four  and  a 
half  centuries  now,  have  been  more  fruitfully 
associated  with  America  th£.n  with  Etirope. 
She  faces  westward  rather  'han  northward 
or  eastward.  She  has  given  to  18  of  the  21 
American  republics  her  langu  vge,  her  religion, 
her  art.  her  men  and  mentaUty,  her  virtues, 
and  vices.  I  have  yet  to  encounter  a  family 
In  Spam,  whether  of  nobility  or  peasantry, 
of  professional  or  artisan  class,  which  does 
not  have  relatives  and  Interests  in  Spanish 
America.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  first-generation  Spaniardi  actually  living 
in  such  cities  as  Buenos  Ai  es,  Montevideo, 
Lima,  and  Habana.  and.  for  good  or  ill,  ex- 
erting Influence  upon  the  social,  economic, 
cultural,  and  political  life  of  American  Re- 
publics to  the  south  of  us. 

Nor  Is  the  traffic  one  way.  Indeed.  I  have 
been  astounded  by  the  Spanish -American 
n  ambers  and  influences  In  Spain.  Along 
with  Fi-ance,  Spain  has  betn,  and  is  most 
likely  to  remain,  the  main  taagnet  for  tour- 
ists and  students,  artists  and  athletes  and 
Journalists,  from  Latin  America.  Almost 
every  well-to-do  Spaniard  has  a  wife  or 
mother  or  at  least  an  aunt  who  hails  from 
Cuba  or  Peru  or  Mexico  or  Argentina:  and 
in  every  important  Spanish  city  the  "col- 
ony" of  nationals  of  each  major  Spanish- 
American  country  outnumbers  any  other 
■foreign"  colony,  German,  Pi ench,  or  British. 

There  are  many  differences,  of  course,  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  daughter  nations  In  the 
New  World — differences  between  an  eld  long- 
settled  country,  of  monarchli:»l  tradition  and 
relatively  homogeneous  pcjjulatlon.  and  a 
group  of  pioneering  "frontier  '  countries  with 
republican  and  separatist  traditions  and  with 
▼cry  heterogeiTeous  populations.  But  such 
differences  are.  1  think,  less  than  those  ob- 
taining between  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  they  should  not  be  exaggerated. 
Throughout  both  Spain  and  Hispanic  Amer- 
ica there  are  strikingly  similar  political  and 
social,  as  well  as  cultural.  chaiact'?rlstics. 
The  social  structure  is  similar,  and  so.  too. 
are  the  ixjlitical  currents:  The  complexity 
and  individualism  of  party  politics:  the  end- 
less conflicts  between  "rightists"  and  "left- 
ists." between  "clericalism"  and  •'anticleri- 
calism,"  between  federalism  and  centraliza- 
tion;  the  recurrent  revoluticnary  movements 
and  the  equally  recurrent  r<rsorts  to  military 
dictatorship.  Such  currents  in  one  Spanish- 
speaking  country  are  reflected,  sooner  or 
later,  to  greater  or  lesser  degree,  in  the  others. 
Here,  again,  by  reason  of  cl'»e  cultural  and 
personal  contacts,  Spain  cannot  be  unaf- 
fected by  developments  in  Spanish  America, 
or  vice  versa. 

I  assure  that  the  "good-neighbor"  policy 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  countries 
of  Spanish  America  involves  otu*  securing  the 
utmost  cooperation  with  and  from  them  for 
mutual  defense  and  cammeicial  advantage, 
without  Impairing  their  Independence  or  In- 
ter'orlrg  in  their  Internal  affairs.  If  they 
tend  toward  "rght"  or  toward  "left."  that 
Is  their  concern  and  not  ours,  so  long  as  they 
are  frleudiy  and  cooperative  and  do  not  en- 
danger the  basic  purposes  of  the  good  neigh- 
bor policy.  If  this  policy  Is  to  prcduce  the 
most  salutary  and  endurlne  effects,  then  I 
would  conclude  from  the  foregoing  that  It 
should  be  extended  to  embrace  not  orly  the 
Spanish-American  countries  and  Brazil  but 
also  Portugal  and  Spain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  break  off  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Spain  because  the 
.'=^-  i:  5h  n  .rnment  pretended  to  be  or 
w  .-  p.  -.-\\  >  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  war.  what  about  Soviet  Rus- 
sia which  not  only  collaborated  with  Hit- 
.t:  ;n  iiarLing  tlie  war,  but  lock  half  of 
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Poland  a.?  a  pay-off  and  then  attacked 
and  seized  a  part  of  tiny  Finland?  Are 
we  going  to  establish  one  principle  for 
Spain  because  she  is  weak  and  the  Com- 
munists do  not  like  her,  and  another 
principle  for  Russia  because  she  is 
strong?  Furthermore,  in  evaluating  the 
Frencb  request,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Falangists,  or  Spanish 
Fascists,  are  only  a  small  minority  in 
Spain  and  that  more  than  one-third  of 
France  is  communistic.  Let  us  have  the 
entire  Spanish  situation  brought  out  into 
the  ofen  and  reviewed  completely.  If 
neces^try.  let  us  have  every  American 
attact^  at  our  Embassy  in  Spain  during 
the  w^  give  his  views  along  with  those  of 
ex-Ainbassador  J.  H.  Hayes. 


Let  Ui  Not  Knife  Mr.  Secretary  Byrnes 
Behind  His  Back  WhUe  He  Is  Tryinf 
To  Bring  About  Better  Relations  Be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  Sk>viet  Socialist  Republics 


Extension  op  remarks 
ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  CAUPOBNIA 

IN  TtlE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

^ne^day,  Dacember  18,  1945 


HON. 

T^E  H 


Mr.  'PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
so-called  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee recently  requested  the  financial 
and  membership  records  of  the  National 
Council  of  Ameriean-Soviet  Friendship. 

All  (if  us  here,  at  one  time  or  another, 
have  nbted  the  work  of  this  organization, 
whose  purpose  is  to  bring  the  peoples  of 
the  two  great  Allied  Nations,  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics,  into  closer  in- 
tellectual and  cultural  harmony.  The 
Natiooal  Councirs  work  has  been  open 
and  a^oveboard,  and  their  sponsors  are 
many  pf  America's  leading  figures. 

In  tiie  light  of  tliis.  I  cannot  see  how 
this  Mouse  committee  can  insinuate, 
simply'  through  the  request  by  a  com- 
mitter of  its  name,  that  the  persons  and 
contributors  of  this  fine  organization  are 
engtiggd  in  subversive  activities. 

ThejesLabii.shed  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment Is  to  deal  in  cooperation  with  the 
Russian  Government.  Only  through 
such  cooperation,  as  with  all  other  na- 
tions, ;an  we  hope  to  pract.ce  peace.  I 
believe  tiiat  in  attempting  to  disrupt  the 
activit  es  of  an  organization,  which  is 
promoting  the  most  ha.'-monious  rela- 
tions between  the  two  Republics,  is  a 
direct  ithreat  by  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  at  cur  foreign  policy 
and  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

is  further  proof  to  me  that  the 
continuance  of  the  committee  is  inimical 
to  the  welfare  of  this  Nation.  It  stops 
at  nothing  to  voice  its  injudicial  prac- 
tices, ind  daily  lowers  the  pre.»-tige  and 
dignitj  of  the  United  States  Congress 
by  itsjacts. 

Corliss  Lamont,  the  chairman  of  the 
Natiooal  Council,  has  addressed  ine  the 
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following  communications,  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  reread  b:--  every  one  of 
our  colleagues  here: 

National  Council  of  AMriicAN- 

SoviET  Friendship, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  9,  1945. 
Hon   Sam  Ratbihin, 

Speaker  of  the  House, 

House   Office  Bnildtng, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

EJear  Mr.  Speakir:  We  enclose  herewith 
a  copy  of  a  letter  this  day  jent  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Amerlcan-f  oviet  Friendship 
to  Representative  John  S.  Wx)d.  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
In  this  letter  the  National  Council  states  Its 
decision  not  to  open  its  books  and  records 
to  Investigators  of  the  atove  committee, 
which  has  been  requested  by  that  committee 
since  November  12.  1945,  and  which  has  been 
tha  subject  of  an  exchange  o:  correspondence 
between  the  National  Council  and  the  com- 
mittee. The  enclosed  letter  states  the  rea- 
sons for  the  refusal  to  allo'v  the  requested 
Investigation.  These  reasor.s  are  substan- 
tially based  on  tL-r  obvious  fact  that  by  no 
Interpretat'on  consonant  with  the  facts  does 
the  National  Council  fall  within  the  scope 
of  the  committee  s  author iwd  powers  of  in- 
quiry, either  as  being  engaged  in  un-Ameri- 
can propaganda,  as  being  subversive,  or  as 
seeking  the  overthrow  of  the  principles  of  our 
form  of  government. 

The  National  Council  has  Decn  fully  aware 
of  the  activities  and  conduct  of  the  present 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  and 
of  Its  predecessor,  the  Dies  Committee.  As 
you  know,  this  conduct  has  merited  wide- 
spread public  condemnation  and  sharp  crit- 
icism on  the  floor  of  Congre;  s  which  h&s  led 
to  a  move  to  amend  the  House  rules  to  abol- 
ish the  committee  as  a  star  ding  committee 
of  the  House. 

The  National  Council  Is  aware,  too,  of 
the  fact  that  the  present  Co  umittee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  was  established  on  the 
opening  day  of  Congress  without  full  con- 
sideration having  been  givjn  thereto  and 
under  circumstances  which  caused  Repre- 
sentative John  McCormack,  then  majority 
leader,  to  saj  that  the  actlDn  was  without 
precedent  In  the  entire  history  of  Congress 
and  to  expres!  his  hope  that  he  House  would 
not  accept  the  offered  amendment. 

The  activities  and  method*  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-Amerlcap  Utivities  have  made  It 
plain  that  its  present  move  to  "Investigate" 
the  council  is  not  a  move  tc  discover  things 
un-American  or  subversive  but  rather  is  a 
move  designed  to  injure  Am<  rican-Soviet  re- 
lations upon  which,  as  our  etter  to  Repre- 
sentative Wood  indicates,  the  peace  of  the 
world  depends.  The  committee's  action  can 
have  no  other  effect. 

We  call  this  matter  to  you'  urgent  atten- 
tion because  we  believe  It  in  portant  to  the 
dignity  of  Congress  and  to  ou:  national  well- 
being  that  the  activities  of  th  s  committee  to 
date  and  its  motivations  shou.d  be  given  the 
closest  scrutiny  by  Congress  I'self  to  the  end 
that  there  will  be  no  furthe  abuse  of  the 
power  of  Congfess  through  sniear  campaigns 
against  the  truly  democratic  farces  in  Amer- 
ican life. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Coauss  Lamont, 

Cliairman. 

Ccpies  to  all  Congressmen. 

National  CotTNCn,  or  American- 
Soviet  Friendship. 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  December  9.  1945. 
The  Honorable  John  S.  Wood, 
Chairman,  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,   D.   C. 
De«   Congressman   Wood:    The   National 
Council   of   American -Soviet   Friendship,   by 
unanimous  vote  of  its  board  of  directors,  has 
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decided  not  to  accede  to  the  stirprislng  re- 
quest of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  that  it  be  permitted  to  send 
In  investigators  to  examine  the  organization  s 
books  and  records.  We  reiterate  that  in  our 
opinion  the  National  Council  Is  not  a  proper 
subject  of  Interest  for  your  committee;  and 
we  are  unable  to  comprehend  how  our  im- 
portant work  for  American-Soviet  coopera- 
tion and  understanding  could  possibly  be 
considered  an  un-American  activity. 

A  brief  statement  on  the  work  of  our  na- 
tional council  may  serve  to  clarify  the  mat- 
ter. The  council  Is  an  educational  organ- 
ization In  the  broad  sense,  financed  entirely 
by  Americans  and  trying  to  present  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  with  reliable  Infor- 
mation about  Soviet  Russia  and  American 
Soviet  relations.  Among  our  more  than  200 
directors  and  sponsors  are  some  of  the  most 
eminent  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  including  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  American-Soviet  Friendship  In  1943. 
we  have  done  our  best  to  further  the  ends 
of  our  Government  for  American-Soviet  co- 
operation In  war  and  in  peace.  And  in  this 
patriotic  effort  we  have  had  on  numerous 
occasions  the  collaboration  of  the  United 
States  Army,  the  United  States  State  De- 
partment, and  other  Government  agencies. 
Both  President  Roosevelt  and  President  Tru- 
man have  shown  sympathy  with  our  work. 

On  November  14  last  President  Truman. 
General  Eisenhower,  and  Admiral  King  all 
sent  messages  to  our  great  Madison  Square 
Garden  meeting,  at  which  England's  noted 
Dean  of  Canterbury  was  one  of  the  chief 
speakers.  The  Dean  of  Canterbury,  as  the 
special  guest  of  the  National  Council,  like- 
wise addressed  large  rallies  in  other  cities 
besides  New  York  and  was  later  received  by 
President  Truman  at  the  White  House. 

Other  speakers  at  our  Madison  Square 
Garden  meetings  have  been  Edward  R.  Stet- 
tinius,  Jr.,  Acting  Secretary  of  State;  D-sn- 
ald  M.  Nelson.  Chairman  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board;  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  British  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States;  Andrei  A. 
Gromj-ko.  the  Soviet  Ambassador;  Joseph  E. 
Da  vies,  former  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union;  and  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stil- 
well. 

The  day-to-day  work  of  our  organization 
Includes  a  speakers  bureau  which  tries  to 
meet  the  constant  demand  for  lectures  on 
the  Soviet  Union;  an  exhibits  department, 
which  supplies  photographs  on  various 
phases  of  Soviet  life  to  schools  and  colleges, 
libraries,  and  museums  throughout  the 
United  States:  an  educational  committee, 
which  initiates  teachers'  conferences  and  ex- 
change of  students  between  America  and 
Soviet  Russia;  an  architects  committee,  a 
mxislc  committee,  a  religious  committee,  f  nd 
a  science  committee,  which  stimulate  cul- 
tural programs  on  Soviet  Russia  and  cul- 
tural Interchange  with  that  country. 

The  activities  of  the  National  CouncU  have 
been  open  and  Nation-wide  and  reported 
constantly  In  the  public  press.  Our  organi- 
zation has  nothing  to  conceal.  Your  com- 
mittee has  failed  to  Indicate  in  what  manner 
the  activities  of  the  council  bring  It  within 
the  scope  of  the  Investigation  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  authorized  your  com- 
mittee to  make.  Nor  has  your  committee 
given  any  reason  for  Its  deiriands  upon  us, 
though  we  have  repeatedly  asked  for  one. 

The  National  Council  does  not,  to  quote 
the  House  resolution  on  this  matter,  engage 
In  "un-American  propaganda  activities."  It 
is  not  "subversive"  In  any  way;  and  It  does 
not  attack  "the  principle  of  the  form  of 
government  as  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion." 

Your  committee  must  be  aware  that  In- 
herent in  Its  request  is  the  Inference  that 
helping  the  American  people  to  understand 


our  Soviet  ally  and  promoting  American- 
Soviet  amity  are  un-American  and  subver- 
sive. For  us  to  yield  to  a  request  based  on 
this  erroneous  inference  would  not  merely 
cause  wanton  Injury  to  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Council,  but  would  also  have  a  dele- 
terious effect  upon  America's  foreign  rela- 
tions and  thus  be  of  disservice  to  our  country 
In  fact,  xbe  request  of  your  committee.  If 
pursued,  would  in  Itself  contribute  to  the 
present  reckless  campaign  to  undermine 
those  friendly  relations  between  America  and 
Russia  upon  which  the  peace  of  the  world 
depends. 

Accordingly,  we  must  assert  our  legal  and 
constitutional  rights  to  be  free  from  un- 
warranted and  Improper  interference  by  the 
agents  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  issues 
involved  In  this  matter,  I  am  malUng  this 
letter  public.  j 

Sincerely  yours,  j 

Corliss  LiMoirr, 

Chairman. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  nm  G,  HOLMES 

or  acAssACHTJsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  18,  1945 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  November  21.  1945.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. H.  R.  4770,  creating  an  Import 
quota  on  watches  and  watch  movements: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  after  January  1, 
1946.  an  Import  quota  on  watches  and  watch 
movements  is  hereby  established. 

The  import  quota  on  watches  end  watch 
movements  shall  be  determined  by  establish- 
ing an  annual  Import  quota  that  Is  not  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  total  production  of 
watches  manufactured  In  the  United  States 
of  America  in  the  year  1940. 

My  reason  for  this  action  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  I  had  received  information 
that  during  the  first  9  months  of  this 
year  the  SwLss  watch  interests  shipped 
into  the  United  States  an  average  of 
600.C00  watches  and  watch  movem.enls 
a  month.  Then  in  October  they  dumped 
into  this  country  2,C00,0C0,  and  in  No- 
vember about  one  and  a  quarter  million; 
that  about  eight  and  three  quarters  mil- 
lion in  11  months,  and  I  suppose  that  the 
December  imports  will  come  In  for  pood 
measure.  During  the  war  over  28, COO. 000 
watches  and  watch  movements  were  im- 
ported into  this  country.  What  chance 
will  the  American  watch  manufacturers 
have  against  that  kind  of  campetition? 

What  is  going  to  become  of  the  eight 
or  ten  thousand  men  and  women  engaged 
in  gainful  employment  in  these  indus- 
tries? Are  they  going  to  be  turned  out 
to  become  part  of  the  army  of  unem- 
ployment? Is  that  what  we  mean  by 
full  employment?  No;  the  right  thlnjj 
to  do  is  to  stop  this  wholesale  dumping 
of  watches  in  the  United  States.  I  can 
assure  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
after  our  recess  I  am  going  to  a.':k  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  a  hear- 
ing on  my  bill. 
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I  1  F  iday.  E)ecembei  14.  in  tbe  well 
of  this  House  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  CixlkhI  made  a  statement: 

That  the  gentleman  who  went  to  the 
White  Hou-'e  represents  a  company  union— 
a  coixxpany  controlled  union. 

I  soppose  he  had  reference  to  one  of 
my  constituents.  Walter  W.  Cf-nerazao. 
national  president  of  the  Arneritran 
Watdi  Workers  Union.  Now  in  order  to 
keep  the  record  straight,  let  me  inform 
the  membership  of  this  Hou-^^e  that  the 
American  Watch  Workers  Union  is  a 
iMtioaal  union.  It  is  composed  of  em- 
jAojecs  of  all  the  American  Jewelled 
watch  Industries.  The  local  unions  affil- 
iated are  the  Elsrin  Watch  Workers  Union, 
the  Hamilton  Watch  Workers  Union,  and 
the  Waltham  Watch  Workers  Union,  lo- 
cated in  my  congressional  district.  Each 
of  these  unions  have  been  certified  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Now.  let  me  further  state  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  Walter  Cencrazzo 
has  been  a  tireless  worker  not  only  in 
the  interest  of  the  employees  he  repre- 
sents but  also  the  industries  where  these 
men  and  women  are  gainfully  employed. 
He  realizes  that  this  dumping  must  be 
stopped,  otherwise  the  last  three  remain- 
ing American  watch  manufacturing  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  will  have  to 
go  out  of  business,  and  that  would  be  a 
calamity.  What  would  happen  in  case  of 
another  war?  Would  Switzerland  fur- 
nish the  timing  devices  our  Army  and 
Navy  would  need':'  That  is  a  question 
for  us  to  keep  in  mind. 

We  have  a  choice  of  keeping  eight  or 
ten  thousand  people  emploj-ed.  Yes; 
with  proper  protection  we  could  increase 
that  employment  to  20,000  or  25.000. 
Which  will  it  be?  It  is  up  to  Congress 
to  take  action.  For  my  part.  I  am  ICO 
percent  back  of  Walter  W.  Cenera^o  and 
the  employees  he  represents,  and  I  am 
equally  determined  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  see  to  ii  that  the  Waltham.  Ham- 
ilton, and  Elgin  Watch  Ck)s.  shall  con- 
tinue in  business. 

Let  me  ask  this  question:  When  has  it 
become  un-American  to  ask  protection 
for  American  citizens  and  American  in- 
dustry? 
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We  believe  the  same  sentiment  exists  else- 
wliere  in  this  country. 

Americans  in  general  can  see  no  sense  In 
e-xtending  credit  to  England,  already  in 
■•hock"  to  us  from  tlie  First  World  War,  and 
a  nation  that  once  referred  to  Uncle  Sam 
as  "Unde  Shykxk"  when  he  asked  if  Eng- 
land could  not  pay  at  least  some  Interest 
on  her  financial  obligation. 

Great  Britain  at  the  present  time  is  con- 
ducting an  experiment  in  changing  her  form 
of  government,  and  many  Americans  are 
skepUcal  that  part  of  the  loan  sought  from 
United  States  is  to  further  that  change. 

We  entertain  no  illusions  that  Great 
Britain  will  not  compete  with  us  in  world 
markets  even  If  she  is  granted  the  loan  she 
Le  now  in  market  for. 

We  ran  across  this  competition  after  the 
last  war  and  there  have  been  some  Instances 
told  where  England  has  been  competing  with 
us  for  trade  even  during  World  War  U.  In  the 
matter  of  lend-lease  material. 

We  don't  tall  for  high-powered  propaganda 
that  England  will  be  financially  simk  if  she 
does  not  get  »4.000X)00.000  from  Uncle  Sam. 
Her  colonial  possessions  are  ranked  among 
the  richest  in  the  world.  She  controls  gold 
and  silver  mines,  untold  wealth  in  agricul- 
tural coimtries.  to  say  nothing  cf  her  precious 
diamond  mines  in  Africa. 

We  might  say  the  same  of  Russia.  She 
has  in  Siberia  some  of  the  worlds  nwjst 
valuable  mining  resources,  principally  gold. 
The  loan  we  are  in  the  proce-^  of  making 
to  Englajid  will  be  Interest  free  the  first  6 
yeaxs.  then  bear  the  rate  of  2  percent  annually 
aXter  that. 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  negotiate  «  loan  with 
your  home-town  banker  on  the  sajue  basis? 


HON  LEON  H  GAVIN 

OF    PENKSYL,  .\N1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tv'-^dn:'  D-^cember  18,  1945 

M  c;  A \  i  N  > '  •  SpesJrer.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  tht-  foilowinc;  editorial  from  the 
Daily  Press  of  St.  Mtrys.  Pa.: 

OPPOSING    LOAN 

A  couple  of  papers  in  Texas  the  other  day 

ronducted  a  jkjII  nmong  their  readers  asking 

-r  "  i.er  or  not  Xhfv  fs\'ored  credit  loans  to 

liv^^.i    inrt  Groat  Britain. 

N  u  if\.<  .:■  ;.■;'.:•  .is  IT  removed  from 
rou-,c-  V.  '.'.  Lui  jpt  ~  V  portion  of  the 
U:iu«u  s  .1  t-.-  could  bi  h  .w  one  would  nat- 
urally expect  a  preity  uei.  ui  ;ae  poll  of  public 
uplnion  Irom  residents  of  that  area. 

The  newsuaper  readers  by  an  overwhelmmg 
majority  opposed  loans  to  either  country. 


Ad"i'ps«  r\  Hon.  ias.ies  A.  Parley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  CLIFFORD  D.^'S 

I    :  y  -■  •  : 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  li,  1^5 

Mr.  DAVTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 6.  last.  Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Coca-Cola  Ex- 
IJort  Corp..  spoke  at  the  convention  of 
Tennessee  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bev- 
erages, which  was  t)eing  held  in  my  home 
city  of  M'^mphis. 

General  Parley  has  a  host  of  friends  all 
through  the  South  and  especially  in  my 
city.  His  spetch  was  so  thoroughly  and 
genuinely  accepted,  and  his  whole  theme 
so  much  like  him.  that  I  requested  per- 
mission to  insert  it  in  the  Congrkssiosal 
Record  so  that  all  of  us  may  have  the 
pJeasure  of  reading  it: 

It  is  a  truism  that  wars  leave  tiieir  impress 
upon  men  and  things.  But  no  war  ap- 
proached in  magnitude  the  one  we  have  Just 
fought  to  a  successful  finish,  and  no  other 
war  of  which  history  has  a  record  has  done 
so  many  things  to  n^n  and  to  their  insti- 
tutions, whether  these  Institutions  be  po- 
litical, educational,  oommercial,  or  what  not. 
These  inanimate  creations  of  man  often  re- 
flect the  character  of  their  maters.  And  we 
have  seen  men  and  their  enterprises  alike 
aflected  by  the  great  trial  they  have  so  re- 
cently undergone.  Some  men  met  the  test 
Imposed  by  war  and  triumphed.  Others 
couldn't  meet  the  test  and  failed.  I  am 
speaking  now.  of  course,  of  men  and  enter- 
prises on  the  home  front.  We  have  seen 
enterprises  that  failed  to  meet  the  test  go 
under  completely.  We  have  seen  small  con- 
cerns ^row  into  gigantic  undertakings  and 


we  have  sien  some  of  our  large  enterprises 

closed  dowfJ-  .        . 

Not  alon*  enterprises  and  their  makers  have 
been  ageclid  by  tbe  war.  It  bn  ^ao  altered 
attitudes  kcd  tretKis.  hopes  and  desires. 
Nothing  >j"»*«"''  or  of  hianan  creation  es- 
caped the  ^pact  of  this  war.  These  ehaacM 
were  not  i^nexpected. 

History  fehows  us  that  when  great   cata- 
clysms occur,  the  normal  trends,  which  ordi- 
narily mote  so  slowly  as  to  be  almost  un- 
noticeable,  take  on  a  great  head  d  steam 
and  move  with  extraordinary  momentum,  a 
BtomeDtuxH  that  leaves  most  men  dazed  and 
wondering:    All  of  us  have  witnessed  a  cata- 
clysm hltHerto  undreamed  of.    It  Is  the  duty 
of  ail  of  1*  to  und erst  arid  the  changed  con- 
ditions, to  meet  them,  and  to  master  them. 
Uany  commercial  enterprises  follow  these 
normal  trfnds,  and  because  of  the  very  na- 
ture of   tfcelr   capital   Investment,   the   wide 
area  they  Ccver.  the  thousands  they  employ, 
they  must^  evea  of  necessity,  because  of  their 
masstrene^.  mcrve  slowly.     Such  enterprises 
even  In  w|ir.  because  of  this  retarding  factor 
we  have  rtrscrlbed,  are  apt  to  move  slowly. 

This  is  true  of  all  the  heavy  Indtistrles,  of 
all  transifOTtation  and  communication,  of 
rtrch  basi^  tndttstries  such  as  steel,  iron,  coal, 
lumber,  railroads,  telephone,  and  telegi-aph, 
to  mentloii  some.  The  industries  that  man- 
ufacture foods  for  consumer  consumption, 
which  v.*  designate  as  consumer  goods, 
where  merchandising  is  a  mnjor  part  of  the 
success,  iust  of  necessity  deal  In  both  the 
latest  thlhgs  and  the  latest  improvements. 
These  Infarlably  Involve  either  an  element 
of  style,  cf  an  element  of  Invention,  and  the 
managers  of  such  enterprtses  must  be  ever 
prepared  to  have  ready  at  the  proper  time 
the  suitable  things  to  fill  the  demands.  The 
public,  in  times  like  these,  must  ride  on  an 
obsolete  puUman  or  a  run -down  railroad 
coach:  bilt  the  public  does  not  have  to  buy. 
nor  will  it  buy.  an  obsolete  model  of  a  hon»e 
appUancel  such  as  a  wa-ihing  machine,  a  re- 
frlgeratoit  and  the  like. 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  this  particular  In- 
dustry io  which  you  and  I  are  engaged.  Is 
not  wholly  of  the  heavy  indvi&try.  or  wholly 
a  consuoier- woods  Industry.  While  we  par- 
take of  bi^tfa  and  are  dependent  on  them,  we 
occupy  al  somewhat  middle-oi-the-rcad  po- 
sluon,  a^id  this  circumstance  Is  fortuitous. 
While  th#  aggregate  of  tlie  lijvestment  in  our 
Industry  is  comparaJale  to  the  largest  of  tbe 
Industri*.  it  is  broken  up  Into  units  and  an 
Uidivtdull,  or  a  group  of  lnd^v4d^lal«,  can 
bold  a  sAMurate  part.  This  makes  for  sound 
disperse^ent  of  capital  and  sound  disperse- 
ment  of  labor.  ConsBQuently.  W  we  handle 
ourseivea  inteillgently.  we  escaF>e  the  many 
Irritating  penalties  and  confusions  so  fre- 
quently lnv<rfved  In  concentration  of  labor 
sod  capital.  And  because  we  are  also  geo- 
graphicnily  scattered,  we  escape  the  inevi- 
table antl  burdensome  probtems  that  ccrme 
from  pi]»d-up  resources  and  labor  Ifl  single 
commuiiirles.  And  here  again  we  have  much 
to  be  ttaCmkful  for  tn  the  fortunate  nature 
o<  our  oti;anlzatlon. 

Some  'people  are  Inclined  to  accord  re- 
spect to, high-priced  articles.  It  is  Just  hu- 
man natiure  to  look  behind  the  highly  priced 
tag  and  fconteraplate  the  effort,  skill,  energy, 
research,  and  ingenuity  required  to  put  that 
kind  of  product  <hi  the  mcolcet.  The  very 
product  jltself  Is  of  a  nature  that  commands 
recogniticn  for  Itself  and  its  maker.  A  loco- 
motive. ^  turbine,  an  automobile,  looms  large 
in  tbe  |)ublic's  consclousaeas  and  fills  so 
much  stface  actually,  and  in  the  mind,  that 
It  demands  notice.  The  small,  inexpensive 
casual  grcduct  does  not  have  within  itself 
this  doailnant  factor  of  cost  and  size.  It, 
thereforfc,  must  staxwl  or  fall  on  other  factors. 
In  this  |roup  we  find  ourselves. 

Throughout  the  years  we  have  seen  our 
products  accepted  by  the  public  tn  ever-in- 
creasing quantities.  Many  erroneously  as- 
sumed hat  these  products  were  accepted 
puiely  a  s  a  diversion,  or  as  a  thirst-quench - 
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er.  They  had  forgotten  that  there  is  a  so- 
cial Implication  inherent  In  our  product,  that 
people  like  to  be  together  while  sipping  a 
harmless  beverage  to  while  away  the  time, 
and  that  this  Tery  fact  contributed  largely 
to  the  growth  of  our  sales.  All  of  us  in  our 
Industry  know  this.  But  I  am  confident 
that  there  were  many  of  us  who  did  not  re- 
alize that  our  beverages  had  become  part  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  It  took  this  global 
war  to  bring  out  this  truth,  a  truth  appar- 
ent on  every  battlefield  where  our  men  fought 
gallantly  and  where  our  women  aided  nobly. 
Our  fighting  forces,  even  at  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth,  asked,  aye,  demanded,  as 
part  and  parcel  of  their  daily  life,  the  bever- 
ages they  had  learned  to  drink  at  home. 

Those  that  see  the  extent  to  which  we 
have  grown,  the  high  place  we  have  earned 
in  public  consciousness,  are  fully  aware  that 
our  reciprocal  obligations  toward  our  public 
are  greater  than  ever.  We.  as  never  before, 
must  practice  every  virtue  known  to  the 
business  world.  Character  and  integrity 
must  be  respected  among  us.  In  any  modem 
industry  in  these  highly  competitive  times, 
there  Is  no  place  for  the  fly-by-night,  the 
chlseler,  the  trickster.  These  types  can  ruin 
their  honorable  colleagues  by  their  short- 
sightedness and  unprincipled  conduct. 

Our  industry  must  be  synonymous  with 
everything  that  is  best  so  that  the  public 
must  get  Its  money's  worth  In  intangibles  of 
taste,  of  bouquet,  of  flavor,  or  relaxation. 
That  our  products  must  be  trustworthy,  goes 
without  saying.  But  the  puolic  must  know 
and  must  never  have  reason  to  question  the 
inherent  integrity  and  the  wholesomeness  be- 
hind evei7  one  of  our  products.  The  care- 
less fellow,  the  Indifferent  fellow,  can  do  great 
harm  to  all  of  us.  We  cannot  have  any  red 
flags,  or  any  other  kind  of  danger  signals  In 
this  business.    All  products  must  be  safe. 

Now  a  word  about  techniques.  The  future 
problem  of  business  will  largely  He  in  in- 
creased costs.  Sanitation  can  best  be  pre- 
served by  the  elimination  of  human  contact 
with  the  beverages.  So  we  must  continue  to 
Improve  our  equipment  and  machinery,  our 
methods  and  our  processes,  until  we  approxi- 
mate the  ideal  in  automatic  manufacture  and 
handling.  Nothing  could  be  more  Important 
at  this  time.  And  we  will  have  problems 
enough  in  the  distribution  area  of  our  busi- 
ness, which  Is  and  must  be  so  largely  human. 

So.  I  will  close  by  saying  that  the  ideal 
for  us  Is  to  practice  the  virtues  of  sound 
business,  to  put  out  products  of  unquestion- 
able quality,  and  to  be  worthy  everywhere 
and  at  all  times  of  the  confidence  reposed  In 
us  by  the  public. 


Resolution  of  Buena  Vista  County,  Iowa, 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Relative  to 
Extension  of  RF  '  ^  -vice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.CHA-LESB.HOEVEN 

or  low  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SEJ^TATTVTS 

Tuesday.  December  18,  1945 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  include  herewith  a  resolution  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Buena  Vista  Coun- 
ty. Iowa,  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  rela- 
tive to  extension  of  REA  service: 

Whereas  the  Buena  Vlsta  County  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  is  now  In  position  to 
extend  electrical  service  to  many  additional 
farms  as  soon  as  the  funds  are  EvaUable:  and 

Wherers  the  farms  now  requ?sting  such 
electrical  service  are  in   an  area  where  the 


grain  and  livestock  produaion  is  unusually 
large;  and 

Whereas  the  need  for  stich  additional  elec- 
trical service  Is  greater  than  ever  before: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

lieaolvfd.  That  this  cooperative  request 
that  the  Federal  Government  make  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  for  the  extension  of 
electrical  service;  and  be  it  further 

Resolt'Cd,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  amend  Senate  file  No.  3483  of  the 
Seventy-fourth  Congress  being  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  rwrtd  electrification  and  other  pur- 
poses by  changing  subparagraph  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  said  act  by  eliminating  there- 
from the  provision  that  the  available  funds 
shall  be  allotted  to  cooperatives  in  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  their  farms 
not  then  receiving  central  station  electric 
service  bears  to  the  total  number  of  farms 
of  the  United  States  not  then  receiving  such 
service.  In  other  words,  that  there  be  strick- 
en from  the  said  section  (c)  all  after  the 
words  "several  States"  down  to  and  Includ- 
ing "receiving  such  service." 

That  this  cooperative  l)ellevea  that  this 
provision  of  the  law  is  not  the  best  policy 
because  the  production  of  farms  should  gov- 
ern the  availability  of  electric  service  and 
not  the  number  of  the  farms,  and  the  effect 
of  this  provision  of  the  law  Is  really  to  penal- 
lee  the  cooperatives  most  actively  promoting 
the  extension  of  rural  electric  service;  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  sufficient  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Representative  Charixs 
B.  HoEVEN,  Washington.  D.  C.  so  that  he  can 
place  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the  Iowa 
Congressmen  and  that  copies  of  tilts  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  Senator  Georcz  A.  Wilson 
and  Senator  Best  B.  Hickkni.oopes. 

On  this  11th  day  of  December  1945  in  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Buena  Vista  County  Rural  Electric  Co- 
operative, the  foregoing  resolution  was 
adopted  by  tmanlmotis  vole  of  the  directors, 
all  of  the  directors  being  present  at  such 
meeting. 


The  Chinese  Foreif  n  Policies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HHW  A.LMIl.fFR 

UF   NEBRA.^K.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  18,  1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  Include  a  resolution  from  the  North 
•Platte  Valley  Central  Labor  Union  of 
Scottsbluff.  Nebr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  r>eople  have 
grave  misgivings  about  keeping  our  troops 
on  foreign  soil.  The  recent  incident, 
when  a  Ciiinese  town  was  shelled  because 
a  soldier,  who  was  out  hunting  rabbits, 
was  killed,  is  evidence  enough  that  all  is 
not  well  in  countries  where  our  troops 
are  located. 

If  we  continue  on  a  policy  of  power 
politics  and  attempts  to  police  the  entire 
world,  we  will  find  the  American  people 
becoming  very  critical  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

Whereas  at  the  present  time  American 
equipment,  American  ships,  and  American 
troops  are  t>einp  used  tn  the  Par  East,  both 
In  helping  the  Dutch  and  French  Imperial- 
ists retain  their  colonies  en  the  old  basis  in 
French  Indochina  and  Indonesia  and  m  aid- 
ing the  Chiang  Kai-ahek  government  puisue 
its  civU  war  against  the  overwhelming  major- 


ity (rf  the  Chinese  people  who  are  trying  to 
establish  a  democratic  and  free  China;  and 

Whereas  such  American  interference  In 
the  affairs  of  the  far  eastern  countries  Is 
not  in  the  benefit  of  the  "four  freedoms" 
for  which  World  War  n  was  fought,  but  ts 
only  in  the  interests  of  big  monopoly  capital 
which  Is  out  to  gain  maximum  domli;aUoQ 
over  the  Far  East;  and 

Whereas  unless  such  Interference  la 
brought  to  an  immediate  and  complete  halt, 
the  Inevitable  outcome  will  be  America  s  in- 
volvement In  a  huge  new  sacrifice  of  man- 
kind in  World  War  III:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  all  American  troops,  ships, 
and  equipment  be  immediately  withdrawn 
from  China.  Indonesia,  and  the  Far  East  ex- 
cept for  that  used  to  complete  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  feudal  Fascist  reginae  in  Japan; 
and  be  It  further 

Rcsclv>€d.  That  more  and  speedier  efforts  be 
made  to  get  the  men  and  women  In  the 
armed  services  back  home. 

Passed  at  regular  me-tlng,  December  13, 
of  the  North  Platte  Valley  Central  Labor 
Union. 

J    H.  T^OMPsoK,  Prcsulfnf. 
GBoacK  C.  EwALO,  Secretary. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

H'fs   TiFORGK  W.  Gill'E 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  18, 1945 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  an  outrageous  condition 
which  exists  in  one  of  the  emergency 
war  agencies  we  created.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  philosophy  of  trying  to  pre- 
serve our  economy  and  our  system  of 
free  enterprise,  we  discover  these  agen- 
cies are  wrecking  the  very  foundation 
of  business  upon  which  our  great  eco- 
nomic system  was  built. 

When  did  we  empower  the  Office  of 
Price  AdminLstratioa  with  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  our  busine.'is  con- 
cerns? When  did  we  delegate  its  ad- 
ministrative o£Bcials  arbitrary  and  dic- 
tatorial authority  to  indiscriminately 
hand  do^Ti  decisions  contrary  to  the  best 
lntere.<;ts  of  our  economic  way  of  life? 

I  am  presenting  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Members  a  letter  I  received  from  a 
small  businessman  in  my  district.  It 
clearly  pre.sents  Uie  ruthless  and  inhu- 
man policies  which  exist  in  this  Frank- 
enstein we  helped  create.  If  such  prac- 
tices continue  on  the  part  of  the  CPA 
in  the  face  of  our  efforts  to  reconvert  to  a 
peacetime  economy,  I  greatly  fear  lor 
oiu-  future. 

The  backlxDne  of  our  economic  stnic- 
ture  is  the  small  busines.*.  firms  of  this 
Nation.  I  believe  we  can  safely  estimate 
on  the  basis  of  previous  surveys  that  80 
percent  of  our  people  are  employed  by 
the  so-called  small  businesses.  It  is 
these  people  who  ai'e  the  customers  of 
the  big  industries. 

Where  are  we  headed,  if  we  permit  the 
OPA  to  close  them  out?  Can  it  be  there 
is  a  sinister  raotive  l)ehind  the  OPA's 
attitude?  Is  it  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
wipe  out  all  small  business  firms,  so  that 


I 
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the  Government  can  step  in  and  take 
over  our  economic  system?  Are  we  ^o 
continue  to  let  conditions  arise  lik'r  ♦'-■^ 
one  my  constituent  cites  where  th  OI  A 
finds  itself  convicted  of  an  injustice,  but 
instead  of  correcting  its  mistake  reverses 
Itself  rather  than  lose  face  with  its  other 
ofBoes?  Are  we  going  to  tolerate  an  atti- 
tude from  one  of  our  public  servants  who 
intentionally  spiked  a  justified  rate  ad- 
justment because  of  his  personal  feel- 
ings? 

If  we  permit  the  continuation  of  such 
policies,  I  gravely  fear  the  r  >n  rquences. 
I  believe  it  is  time  for  th.  M-rr.bers  of 
Congress  to  see  that  the  Offi  ?  of  Price 
Administration  performs  a  public  serv- 
ice, rather  than  follows  a  policy  of  rule 
or  ruin  over  our  economic  life. 
The  letter  follows: 

No  doubt  Mr.  Bowles  Is  a  very  busy  man 
and  does  not  remember  remote  cases  such  as 
ours,  but  we  were  the  one  parking-lot  com- 
pany in  the  United  States  that  staged  a  lone 
fight  trying  to  get  permission  ''^  <;^t  a  3-cent 
Increase  on  our  ftrst-hour  p..:k.:.4  rate  and 
a  1-cent  increase  on  the  dally  rate  This  was 
granted  us  by  local  offices  in  Columbu?,  Ohio, 
which  gave  their  re:  rr.ission  to  :r, -ke  these 
changes  in  rates  ::.  ::  ■  :-i  ColumV).  ,;  ;!  Cin- 
cinnati. We  also  had  i  .  .'  i-r-.. it- 
granted  In  Kentxicky.  T:>'..  w-  a:;  .  t  ;  .:i 
Indiana  and  It  was  den-  ;  W:.::  a-  pro- 
duced the  flndinS'  'n  '  :r  U'.ur  by  liie  price 
attorney  for  the  OP  A  ::;  the  Columbus  office. 
as  well  as  the  f.:.t'..:us  of  the  attorney  for 
the  OPA  In  the  !•  ..  .;!le  office,  the  price 
attorney  in  India:,  i  bf-  r.--..-  ■  •  ■  f.  =::■  -said 
he  would  spike  tl-ai  a*  :;:  -  -•  •.<■  -^  >  going 
to  maJce  a  special  trip  •  C.  eland,  Ohio,  and 
have  thofe  rates  can<  r  -  i  :<•-<.  we  would  have 
to  go  baclc  to  our  oUl  :  ■■  A.'er  operating 
the  new  rate  ab<  .'  5  ti  >  ■  ••  ^  •'  *  •i'l^"---.""^ 
from  Cleveland  c',-:;  ..i.  .  : -;  ■■'■  '•' 
to  the  rates  nit  they  were  beloie  tab  weie 
granted  permlnalon  to  raise  and  In  the  tclo- 
gram  we  were  advised  that  If  this  wat  not 
Immediately  done,  we  would  be  subject  to 
ctnirt  action  by  the  OPA. 

The  one  thing  thni  '  -Mick  In  my  craw 
Is  the  remark  thnt  l-  .  -  '  ■  •  ,  mnrti^  by  aevcnil 
membere  of  '       <'!'\  ■-  '     ■  '  -'^  >«  ^'^a' 

the  Ooverni:.-:..  u.U;.  >  •  •  ^  <iulckly  I 
went  broke.  «•  we  fully  bcllcvetl  we  would 
go  broke  If  we  were  not  given  tl'.r  r\-'^.'  to  get 
these  few  pennies  more  on  enci.  '  .tlon. 

I  didn't  think  that  that  ehould  be  ine  atti- 
tude of  our  Government  or  anybody  con- 
nected with  our  Oovprnment.  At  the  time 
the  remark  wai  maa<»  to  me  prmonally  by 
two  men  who  were  ;  piUd  Gov- 

ernment Jobs  la  thv  Ui'A,  1  \v.-..  devoting, 
and  hod  been  for  months,  anywhere  from 
CO  to  90  hours  per  week  on  Governmput  work 
without  one  penny  of  remuneration.  That 
was  a  new  :  ■  :  r  me,  as  I  had  nlwaya 
thought  m  I  ■•  1  ist  that  our  Government 
wanted  to  ace  builneaamen  succeed  ruiher 
than  have  fAlluree  chalked  up.  and  being 
^  of  a  rather  tenacious  iii'im;  uncut.  X  de- 
rided to  see  this  thing  through.  We  con- 
tacted the  OPA  office  In  Washington  and 
after  cooling  our  heela  In  the  >  '.'■".  '\- 

bere.  we  finally  got  to  one  of  tl\«' ;ii:v         ^^• 

anU  of  the  OPA  who,  after  r^  :  very 

carefully  our  caae,  i^n'tl  we  v.rw  t.iUtled 
without  n  doubt  to  :.!-  i  vte,  but  ho  would 
have  to  uphold  the  docuu.n  of  their  regional 
bimrd  at  Cleveland  Whether  wo  are  right 
or  wron»t,  wo  must  wyi  M    '    '   "        And  on 

nHklm;  w!\rtt  our  next  n. a     /  i   ;  .-,  anld 

ther-  «  i  '  I'.ly  one  ;r.  nc  \<  :'  as-.il  th:\t  Is  to 
take  tlu-.  ij^tore  the  li.Ui.i;  W.uirt  of  Appeal*, 
which  w«  did  and  whlci>  was  n  very  C'-«tly 
pi... ,  itu.c  Wr  ,-r;.M:  vr.-l  a  W  i  hlnBtonalto^- 
)  r  ^  \u ;  .  \\ .» ■  :  .>  !  .  >i  ;  .  I  :  'Tc  Ihla  court. 
■;  n.  !.  ...  sriv  o-r  i  ■•  '  '■:;  ■'  '■•  '  ■■  '  \"''J«  Urawi\ 
uiul  pi.^ud  ..:^.i  ..  .i  •■;  ■  !  ;  ..-  .'-n^.  Well. 
ou  the  day  I'-'i     >■  i  '^-^  '■•  -"    «-     '  '  ''■•  '■'      '• 


I  received  a  telegram  asking  that  I  grant  the 
OPA  a  20-day  extension  due  to  the  fact  that 
thev  had  not  prepared  their  brief  and  were 
unprepared  to  go  before  the  court.  I  granted 
this  extension.  Then  again  the  day  before 
the  postponed  date  for  hearing.  I  received  an- 
other telegram  asking  for  a  30-day  extension, 
as  the  OPA  was  still  unprepared  and  which 
I  granted. 

When  the  case  was  finally  heard,  my  at- 
torney wrote  me  saying  that  no  doubt  we 
would  win  our  case,  as  the  brief  that  had 
been  prepared  had  been  so  poorly  gotten  up 
that  they  would  have  absolutely  no  legs  to 
stand  on  before  a  legal-minded  court.  We 
were  to  know  in  30  days  the  findings  of  this 
aueust  body,  but  it  took  about  90  days.  Well. 
It  seems  as  though  the  cards  were  stacked 
against  us  as  the  findings  were  that  if  we 
were  permitted  to  make  this  Increased  rate 
eflectlve,  that  we  would  undoubtedly  cause 
runaway  inflation  In  the  United  States.  I 
think  if  Mr.  Bowles  wUl  ask  for  the  file.  If 
they  keep  files,  that  he  will  have  a  very  com- 
prehensive coverage  on  the  entire  case. 

As  I  stated  in  previous  letters,  that  had  It 
not  been  that  our  landlords  had  given  us  re- 
lief we  would  have  been  out  ot^  business  In 
1943.  which  In  our  minds  more  or  less  goes  to 
prove  that  the  Government  didn't  care  how 
soon  or  who  goes  broke.  In  a  snaall  company 
like  ours,  we  have  lost  a  great  amount  of 
money  and  we  have  rent  Indebtedness  to 
make  up.  that  for  a  small  outfit  like  ours.  Is 
a  staggering  figure.  We  have  been  unable  to 
get  help  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  only 
allowed  to  employ  people  who  the  USES  would 
give  us.  and  were  held  to  October  1942  wages. 
In  one  Instance  we  were  told  by  the  USES 
that  we  could  use  a  man  who  was  subject 
to  eoUeptlc  fits  and  sometimes  would  have  as 
many  as  three  In  1  day.  Think  of  the  hazard 
this  man  would  create  driving  high-powered 
nutomobUes  on  public  parking  lots.  We  natu- 
rally did  not  hire  this  man.  And  that  was 
about  the  type  of  help  the  USES  would  per- 
mit us  to  use.  We  were  allowed  to  have  some 
old  men  who  were  not  able  to  get  In  factoriea 
and  In  most  cases  were  not  able  to  drive  cars, 
but  Blmply  permitted  the  customers  to  park 
their  own  automobiles.  This  Is  strictly 
against  the  rules  of  our  Insurers. 

Even  If  business  Is  at  normal.  It  will  take 
ua  4  or  tS  years  to  make  up  the  back  rents 
that  we  owe.  Now  we  are  not  only  compelled 
to  go  back  to  the  rent  as  set  up  In  our  leases 
but  we  are  compelled  each  month  to  start 
paying  on  the  amount  owing  due  to  the  rent 
reductions  we  had  during  1943  and  1944  and 
10  months  of   1940. 

When  you  price  different  commodities  in 
stores,  the  prices  are  so  much  higher  than 
they  were  before  the  war  that  It  almost  lead* 
one  to  believe  there  is  a  distinction  In  who 
may  and  who  may  not  raise  tlie  price  of  their 
merchandise.  Our  merchandise  Is  atrlcily 
service— therefore,  n  !t;\t:ry. 


new  housesj  In  my  opinion,  the  plan  is 
doomed  to  ifailure.  The  administration 
has  been  bii^y  trying  to  make  the  public 
feel  that  t|ie  lumber  and  building  in- 
dustry is  incapable  of  doing  its  job  and 
that  they  need  more  Government  super- 
vision. I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true. 
What  the  lumber  industry  and  every 
other  industry  needs  is  less  Government 
regimentatkjn  and  less  whipping  of  the 
cow  around  the  proverbial  stump.  Busi- 
ness just  cannot  go  ahead  when  the  Gov- 
ernment is  clubbing  it  from  every  side. 

In  1945,  750.000.000  board-feet  of  lum- 
ber   was    exported.    This    would    build 
100.000  ne%'  homes.     We  are  exporting 
15,000^000  board-feet  of  lumber  to  South 
America  e^ch  month.    All  of  this  is  in 
addition  to  lumber  taken  by  the  various 
military  urlits.     At  Port  Heunene.  on  the 
west  coast,  .some  80.000,000  board-feet  of 
lumber  is  tied  up  by  the  Army  and  the 
Federal  bureaucrats.    I  am  reliably  in- 
formed that  both  the  Army  and  Navy 
has    an    enormous    surplus    of    lumber 
scattered  all  over  the  world.    This  lum- 
ber should  be  released  at  once  and  made 
available  for  housing  in  this  country. 
We  should  stop  all  exports  of  limiber 
imtil    our   own   needs   have    been    met. 
One  reasoB  we  do  have  exports  is  due  to 
the  OPA  ceiling  prices  in  this  country. 
The    sawmills   need    higher    costs    and 
ceiling  prites  have  not  been  enforced  by 
OPA  on   Sales  of  American   lumber   to 
foreign  butyers. 

I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
appropriatje  committee  in  the  House,  at 
once,  investigate  and  report,  to  Congress, 
the  amount  of  lumber  being  held  by  the 
military  forces  and  the  amount  of  lum- 
ber we  continue  to  export  to  foreign 
countries.  Steps  should  be  taken  io 
make  the  proper  adjastments  on  celling 
prices  In  oi-der  to  keep  this  lumber  In  the 
United  sAtes.  There  Is  a  tremendous 
demand  for  new  houses.  They  cannot 
be  biUlt  Uy  Government  regulations  or 
OPA  directive,'',  nor  by  lumber  which  is 
shipped  G(ui  of  the  country. 


On  Behalf  of  Pvt.  Jeremiah  L.  O'Douovnn- 
Roisa 
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IN  TlIE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTAT1VE3 

Tuesday.  Dt'ccvibcr  18,  1945 

Mr.  MIIJ-ER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  due  to  methods  of  applying  ceil- 
ings on  lumbrr  mills,  the  OPA  is  choking 

off  pr  di:.-;ion.  Government  agencies 
nc.  ;i  :tr,-  thrlr  inl.«!tnke.  They  feel 
th.r  'iw  ;;.;!i!i  ;■  ::;:';;  ■*:\  .  .•  :  -Ut  and 
n(n\  u  ;' :;  !  hr,;  ni'il.!-  .'!!;'  ."  ■  :  'T-'ncc, 
th'V  !;,i\,'  vr'!  rip  tl  v.'W  \\  ',:  .v..:  .':  :iOy, 
w!:.  i..t;:  '  I  np  ;.-.!.<  i  ul  ceilings  ou  uiU  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS- 
1  or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

I  or  NSW   YORK 

IN  THE  pOUSB  or  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuisday,  December  18.  194S 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  here- 
with oftelTa  hotter  which  I  have  sent  to 
Secret aVyJ  of  War  Patterson  on  behalf 
of  Pvt.  Jeremiah  L.  ODonovan-Ros-sa, 
grandson  I  and  namesake  of  a  famous 
Irish  patriot.  This  soldier.  I  believe,  was 
unfairly  court-martialed  during  the  op- 
I'ratlon.s  In  north  Africa  and  sentenced 
to  death,  \\hlch  sentence  was  later  com- 
muted toj  20  years'  imprisonment,  with 
dishonorible  dlschgrBc.  and  then  again 
reduced  \o  5.  again  with  dislionorablo 


dl.scharg< 

Thl.n 
I  shall  cc 
compute! 
my  fight 


itenc«  Is  entirely  unjust,  and 

ittnue  my  flaht  to  get  ihl.i  lad 

exonerated.    I  shall  continue 

to  get  an  honorable  mrdl-ul 


discharge  for  him  or  a  reas.'-ignment  to 
duty  under  a  new  number,  whereby  the 
lad  can  eventually  get  an  honorable  dis- 
charge. 

The  letter  to  Secretary  of  War  Pat- 
terson, which  follows,  reveals  all  the 
facts.  In  view  of  what  Is  hereinafter 
stated.  It  is  utterly  wrong  that  the  stig- 
ma of  dishonorable  discharge  should  at- 
tach itself  to  the  lad  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Any  further  imprisonment  is  cruel 
and  inhuman.  This  wrong  must  be 
righted. 

December  18,  1945. 
Hon.  ROEEHT  P.  Pattzsson, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  £>ear  Mr.  Sectuetary:  May  I  direct  your 
attention  to  the  matter  of  the  court  martial 
of  Pvt.  Jeremiah  L.  O  Donovan -Rossa, 
20250618,  who  had  been  with  Battery  D, 
Pour  Hundred  and  Fifty-siith  Parachute 
Field  Artillery  Battalion. 

I  believe  a  grave  Injustice  has  been  done 
the  lad.  and  I  am  communicating  with  you 
In  the  hope  that  the  wrong  can  be  righted. 

The  lad  had  volunteered  for  duty,  and  for 
3  full  years  in  the  Army  had  maintained  an 
unblemished  record.  He  was  recommended 
by  his  commanding  oCBcer  for  ofBcers  candi- 
date school.  He  served  in  Alaska  and  then 
volunteered  for  paratroop  training.  He  suc- 
cessfully passed  all  the  tests.  He  and  other 
trainees  were  assured  by  the  Army  authorities 
that  at  the  end  of  the  course  of  training  It 
would  be  their  right  to  obtain  an  assignment 
to  whatever  branch  of  service  within  the 
Airborne  Command  they  might  care  to 
choose.  The  lad's  choice  was  the  Infantry. 
He  was,  however,  directed  to  the  Field  Ar- 
tillery. He  protested  and  was  given  k.  p.  duty 
for  14  days.  At  the  end  of  this  period  of 
punishment,  he  was  given  a  further  similar 
term  for  no  reason  within  his  knowledge.  He 
protested  to  the  corporal  who  gave  the  order 
and  was  then  confined  to  his  quarters.  He 
went  to  the  Army  post  exchange  and  for  this 
Infringement  of  the  conftncment  order,  he 
was  sentenced  to  6  months'  Imprisonment. 

This  sentence  was  aiupeuded  so  thut  he 
might  be  sent  overseas.  Bliortly  after  his  ar> 
rival  In  Africa,  be  was  again  placed  under 
guard  without  explanation.  Be  repeatedly 
Inquired  regnrdlng  the  reaaon.  but  no  infor- 
mation was  given  him.  He  was  taken  the 
following  morning  with  other  prisoners  and 
ordered  to  dig  a  latrine  ditch.  He  protested 
to  the  Mrgeant  In  charge  that  ^tnce  he  had 
not  been  told  the  reason  lor  hta  conhnemcnt, 
he  did  not  feel  that  he  should  do  the  work 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him. 

This  could  have  been  termed  disobedience 
of  an  order  of  a  noncomni  an 

offense  punishable  by  a  m.  «  uf 

e  months.  This  cour^.c,  however,  was  not 
adopted.  A  lieutenant  was  notified,  who 
promptly  gathered  aome  witnesses  and  pro- 
ceeded to  ment  htm  and  then  repeated  the 
same  order  which  the  sergeant  had  previously 
given. 

The  lad  again  inquired  as  to  the  reason 
for  his  being  held  a  prisoner.  He  still  wa« 
not  informed  of  the  reason.  The  lieutenant, 
unmindful  of  hU  own  mlsronduct.  laid  the 
groundwork  for  a  charge  that  would  result 
tn  the  execution  of  the  accused.  The  reiusal 
to  obey  the  unwarranted  order  of  a  non- 
eomiBlaaluned  ofBcer  had  now  changed  to  a 
refusal  to  obey  a  lieutenant,  carrying  with 
It  the  poasibllHj  of  death  before  a  firing 
squud. 

It  wan  nut  until  2  days  after  tMa  Incident 
that  ho  was  told  thut  the  suspMuMn  of  the 
prior  sentence  had.  for  some  unexplained  rea- 
son, been  withdrawn.  I  cannot  understand, 
of  course,  why  the  Ind  shotild  be  sent  over- 
sea* tn  serve  a  O-month  sentence.  It  hta 
arrvirfKi  were  not  to  be  utilised.  I  fall  to  see 
what  purpose  was  gained  lu  shipping  him. 

When  the  lad  finally  was  given  the  reason 
for  Ms  connnrment  he  stated  that  he  was 
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ready  to  obey  the  order.  He  was  told  It  was 
too  late.  The  charges  were  being  prepared. 
It  Is  worth  noting  that  the  soldier  and  the 
lawyer  assigned  to  defend  him  on  such  a  seri- 
ous charge  met  only  for  the  briefest  period 
Immediately  before  the  trial.  The  defense 
counsel  attempted  to  raise  the  point  that 
the  purpose  of  the  lieutenant  giving  the  order 
was  to  Increase  the  punishment  from  6 
months*  Imprisonment  to  death  before  a 
firing  squad.  Such  action  is  prohibited  by 
the  Articles  of  War.  This  obvious  point  was 
brushed  aside  by  the  court-martial  officers 
and  the  sentence  of  death  was  Imposed. 

The  records  will  show  that  the  reviewing 
officer  returned  the  case  to  the  orlgmal  tri- 
bunal for  further  consideration.  Intimating 
that  the  sentence  had  been  too  severe.  That 
aentence.  however,  was  confirmed  by  tlie  orig- 
inal tribunal.  The  lad  then  wrote  to  General 
Eisenhower,  a  copy  of  which  letter  is  en- 
closed. The  general  replied,  stating  in  part, 
"No  person  in  the  military  service  can  defy 
orders  with  Impunity.  In  this  respect  you 
were  at  fault.  However,  you  should  have  been 
Informed  of  the  reason  for  your  confinement 
and  because  the  officers  were  at  fault  in  not 
BO  informing  you,  I  have  approved  a  sen- 
tence under  which  you  will  be  entitled  to 
be  restored  to  duty  wtthla  a  reasonable 
time." 

However,  somewhere  along  the  line  was  a 
definite  laxity  In  carrying  out  the  order  of 
General  Eisenhower.  Tlie  treatment  of  the 
lad  became  much  worse  after  General  Eisen- 
hower had  written.  He  had  been  sent  to  the 
hospital,  yet  before  his  treatment  had  been 
completed,  he  was  removed  irom  the  hospital 
and  placed  on  a  bread  and  water  diet  for  14 
days  without  charges  or  explanation.  His 
mind  had  been  affected  by  the  previous  treat- 
ment and  this  latest  abuse  broke  It  com- 
pletely.    Tlie  lad  attempted  suicide. 

It  must  be  noted  that  at  the  end  of  his  par- 
atroop training  In  the  United  States,  he  had 
Bhown  signs  of  fatigue  and  was  examined  by 
an  Army  psychiatrist  who  believed  there  was 
something  unusual  In  his  mental  condition. 
This  factor  was  entirely  Ignored  by  the  tri- 
bunal. 

When  General  Elsenhower  commuted  the 
sentence,  he  liKewlae  arranged  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  dishonorable  discharge. 
Without  reason,  the  dishonorable  discharge 
portion  of  the  sentence  was  reinstated.  Af- 
ter the  attempted  suicide,  the  p»ychiatrlst 
ordered  the  lad  rrluinrd  to  the  Ijulted  tiuies 
under  restraint. 

The  lai  s  case  was  reviewed  again  The 
•entence  has  now  been  reduced  to  6  years. 

The  latest  report  from  Port  Leavenworth 
indicates  that  the  lad  Is  somewhat  Improved 
physically  and  mentally. 

I  am  certain  that  your  sense  of  Justice 
will  be  outraged,  as  was  mine,  in  reading  the 
facts  In  the  caae.  The  lad.  eager  and  patri- 
otic, enlisted  with  the  highest  hopes  of  serv- 
ing his  country.  Instead  of  being  gtvrn 
every  opportunity  to  do  s(\  he  find*  himiielf 
now  shattered  In  health  and  nplrtt.  and 
withal,  compelled  to  carry  the  stigma  of  a 
dishonorable  dlscharg*  for  the  rest  of  bU 
life. 

It  Is  my  thought  that  one  of  two  procedures 
can  be  followed  in  his  rase  to  permit  the  lad 
to  go  on  with  his  life  in  a  decent,  ordered 
fashion.  I  respectfully  request  that  the  lad 
be  given  a  dlschari^c  of  Imnor  based  on  medi- 
cal grounda  or  reaaaignrKt  to  duty  under  a 
new  number.  I  believe  aincerely  that  only  in 
this  way  can  the  ends  of  justice  be  served. 

May  I  hear  from  you  thereon. 

With  assurances  of  highest  esteem,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yuura. 


Pimi  Armt  OUAaoMOUU,  APO  No  464. 

April  Jg,  194i, 
Oen   DwraHT  BnsNMOwr^ 

Commands    In    Ch'        ^  wrtran 
(       '(lUonary  forr^tn.  North  A  men. 
Bia    1  nf  writer  la  Pvt  Jeremiah  L  O'Doito- 
van-ftoksa,  A.  B.  N.  SOaftOeia,  Battery  D.  Poux 


Hundred  and  Fifty -sixth  Field  Artillery  Bat- 
talion, Eighty-second  Airborne  Division,  at 
present  confined  at  this  station,  having  been 
sentenced  by  general  court-martial  of  June 
14.  found  guilty  of  violation  of  Article  of 
War  64.  Insubordination  to  a  commiseioned 
officer,  and  sentenced  to  be  shut  dead  by 
musketry. 

This  offense  was  committed  by  the  prlaonor 
on  June  3  while  In  confinemeiat  In  his  bat- 
talion guardhouse.  The  prisoner  had  been 
placed  there  without  knowledge  of  his 
offense  and  asked  aeveral  times  to  the  offi- 
cers and  noncommissioned  officers  In  charge 
of  him  what  the  nature  of  the  offense  was. 
He  waa  not  Informed  and  when  ordered  to 
work  refused  to  do  so.  as  a  form  of  protest. 
Later  In  the  day  the  Officer  of  the  Day  gave 
the  same  order  In  the  presence  of  witneeses 
and  the  prisoner  again  refused  saying  be  did 
not  know  why  he  was  In  the  guardhouse. 

Sir.  I  am  not  a  criminal.  My  anger  at  the 
treatment  I  was  receiving  bluided  my  vision 
and  destroyed  my  Judgment  so  that  I  ven- 
tured Into  deeper  water  than  I  realized.  I 
never  intended  to  do  anything  that  would 
deprive  my  country  of  my  services.  It  has 
always  been  my  endeavor  to  lead  an  upright 
life  and  this  object  has  not  changed  I 
want  to  stay  here  and  take  p.irt  In  the  com- 
ing invasion  of  Etirope.  I  am  no  coward. 
What  I  want  Is  a  chance  to  prove  myself 
to  my  superiors,  my  countrymen,  my  family, 
and  myself.  I  don't  want  to  run  away  now. 
I'm  not  asking  for  my  life  but  for  something 
more  precious,  my  good  name.  If  you  were 
to  lower  the  sentence  to  a  life  sentence  I 
would  still  be  sent  away  from  battle  and  to 
the  penitentiary.  This  would  be  a  terrible 
thing  for  my  family  and  myself  and  a  tre- 
mendous waste  when  you  could  use  me  as  a 
soldier.  I  am  a  parachutist  and  machine 
gunner  by  qualification,  and  I  beg  of  you  to 
put  my  life  to  good  use.  not  ruin  me  and 
disgrace  my  father  and  mother  who  bcre 
me  into  this  world. 

X  was  In  the  Array  for  3 1.4  yean  without 
getting  Into  trouble  and  I  aak  a  chance  to 
show  you  that  I  can  still  be  a  good  soldier 
and  fight  for  my  country. 

There  are  people  at  home  who  believe  tn 
me  and  there  are  the  officers  and  men  In  my 
own  battery  who  believe  In  me.  Qlve  me  a 
rhance  to  prove  that  X  am  worthy  of  that 
faith.  I 

Rtipectfully.  I 

Pvt.  JnxMiAN  0'Doieov*H-Rc 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


hUN.lHARLLSL.CERLACH 

fMNSTIV*        ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVE8 

Tuesday .  December  J*.  1945 

Mr.  Oerlach.  Mr.  Spoaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rtmark.«i.  I  include  the 
following  letter; 

CoaNwci.14  HsioMTS 

Bucsia  Ootmrv.  Pa., 

December  lo,  lUS. 
Hon    CiuHii'i  I.   Orrlacn. 

Mrmbri  ui  Couffr»*»,  WtMngton.  D  C. 
Ma  OwaunBu:  Allow  me  to  reapectfuUy  pro- 
test the  oonttntie  drnining  of  American  re- 
wmrOM,  In  an  attempt  tu  build  up  an  ideal 
Utopia  for  aM  the  flea>bltltn  natluni  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

I  believe  that  Oongreas  will  he  Msked  to 
approve  another  ao-called  Utan  to  Bngland 
awOMiiIng  to  Rbnut  MMOMBMO.  Prane* 
aM  China  alao  have  thatr  haM  out  for  a«- 
other  billion  or  so.  Hussta  has  attme  kind  o( 
a  rlsUn  In  lor  >      **  •  -  •   And 
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mnnt  wort  moooh»r«  nr*  ftlr»i»rtT  »'«•<*  ,*»P 
f  r  B.  irnh  »t  Am»ric«u  '•uokfr  inonovj 

I  nm  •  t#t»«rnn  i>l  iht  riwi  Worm  W«r. 
hfivint  ••rv#«  •^•'rv  d«v  of  thul  w*r.  ineUut. 

t.  M,    ,M    i.. M ■•      '    -  ' 

iiu«  w«r,  wnh  Mtvjct  ut  m^nw  »im  o««r- 


My 


fitnufi  with  Kui 
■  hn>  )|iv<>u  mt 


MRU 


for  boud  P«lM  U>*  vv»\n»rt»!»  «^t  lvmu>*  »«tt 

wuh  th»»r  hundt  out,   whiiih^;         .   '   th« 
mvMi^r  «»«  It  ci\m*  in 

rjuliklv.  Rtier  my  rxptrtWMt  tn  th»  Ftr^t 

World  Wm  t  h«v»  no  iiynH^*<^v   wUh  ih* 

'  ««id  stKlai  syntcms  U\  *Uhw 

•  ■]  \     ,      With  «  history  of  «lmo«t 

1  .  , -i  hrhltiri  ■ '■  >m>.-  •  -  Umiwt 
l.»ujihablf  to  hear  s  •  "  :  .^  •  -  '  ,  \  .  i- 
menlert  and  hlgh-iu:u>i"i  ;  w  ■ ,  (\;  .a 
how  w«  ar*  folng  to  change  their  line  of 
thought. 

We  have  been  told  that  If  w«  don't  gtve 
to  Europe  there  will  be  mass  starvation  and 
Europe  will  ro  Communist.  Well,  what'a 
so  bad  about  that— for  Europe?  Both  things 
are  about  the  best  thing  that  could  happen — 
for  Evirope. 

If  they  were  allowed  to  do  some  starving 

they   wouldn't   be   so  d quick   to  start 

another  war. 

And  ir  the'land  that  Is  cultivated  to  the 
growth  of  grain  for  beer  and  whisky,  and  for 
grapes  for  the  high-hat  vinegar  that  goes 
for  wine  In  Europe — If  this  land  was  devoted 
to  the  growth  of  foodstuff.?  !n  Europe  maybe 
they  could  begui  to  feed  thf:r.-,t  Ives.  Hun- 
dred.s  of  strong-back-anfi-'A.t  ..K-ni;nd  natives 
are  weaned  on  a  wir.e  t  '.e.  matured  on 
alcchol.  and  nevf.  -•.  e:.  u-"  -ie  word 
"water"— let  alone  ij:.c  ::.  e;-.hcr  :'  r  drinking 
oi-  washing.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  these  alco- 
holic clog-hoppers  are  easy  r'rl^'nss  for  a  few 
cf  the  bright  boys  who  .sudden:-,  dt^cide  to  be- 
come dictators,  fuehrers,  duce.-.  kii.gs,  em- 
perors, lords,  dukes,  counts,  no  arcuats,  and 
,...  -I'les  \\\vx\\  have  cropped 
;i;ri;.g  :;:»'  .  i>'  2  000  years,  and 
v;[.;    •..>  "i.e  ^.J:r.^'  tlung — a  boss 

est  thing  that  co'.;U'.  U  :ipen  to 

\vh  \'  ^At»  A-:c  afr  !    1  will 

^^>.:nen. '0  7      •   ■      b  iss 


Thty  it^rt  tho«»  w«m  tn  l\m^p».  Ut  them 
tHk*  «ht  ctinstqvitncw  of  tholr  owi  >  «. 
Th«  theory  th»t  w»  ure  In  lom*  reu  a 

myaUc  way  rwpoi\»ibl»  f«)r  the  w»l(*r#  oj  m 
fonUnent  %hirh  \\%%  UUe  Ur«||ed  ue  tnio 
ihoir  own  jf«loti«  quttireU,  U  typlrni  ICuro« 
pemi  iU>nn\«,  l»\i«Uv  prorlnimed  hy  hnml« 
»;i«nu  nnd  their  proiienv  «>f  recent  ||«nW«« 

'    a  i»l  Aineii»'«   «•  •*'  '<• 

luuir*. 

»„  ,  \\^\% 

>i    home,   e\u>e«U    iioin    \'»u.m« 
M){r.  \\\  for  \\\%  •(ok,  hlini^,  Mi\«t 

OUiU  .... 

Ir  **  hwve  e  »tn\e>rtioo>  v, 

v^eelih,  Hnti  nnUonnl  iiMto\u.. -  >•* 

nee  \^\  W  \\\*\  \\\\\\\^  W^'^*.  V(t  n\«>t  ei\llti>)y 
IM  «l^»M  »%r«ii^    Ank\lmfen 
■     '    PtnW^HM  IMM  eU»>vu  ihMk 
evetv  loeu  t\0'  >  vlfl,  l«  Wt  |Mf|M(d  t»y 

ehvue  end  viur  n  i«t>m|MUnt)»<l  «hnu* 

*Uv  tm  icieltn    ii  »« 

tt^A  \od  Iheii^  la  \\lenly 

o(  n*«'tl  lo    ^  ,       K  tl«» 

My  i^oveloi  -  <u\ 

foreign  ihirkr  t  the  enewei   to  »hU 

probunn. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  paet  work  on  be. 
halt  of  u»  in  Burks  County,  and  hope  that  yv-^u 
will  itive  this  Iptier  your  e<>nslderatlon. 

John  P.  Tkomnon. 
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T.»v   Relief 


LXIFFSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S    SPRINGER 

<>F    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tnr.'^day.  December  18.  1945 

Mr.  tPr.INGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  respecting  the  tax  relief 
extended  to  the  people  under  the  law 
recently  passed.  Many  people  have  either 
misconstrued  this  law.  or  have  been  mis- 
infornied  regarding  its  provisions.  An 
article  .rnP-.t:  d  recently,  written  by 
Alexander  R.  George,  which  was  pub- 
lished throughout  the  country  which,  in 
a  measure,  clarifies  the  provisions  of  that 
tax  relief  extended  to  the  people  of  this 
naticn. 

M:  Speaker,  that  all  may  have  the 
benefit  of  this  clarifying  article,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  and  to  include  therewith  this 
clarifying  article  respecting  the  tax  re- 
lief extended  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

MILLIONS  TO  GET  TAX  EELIET 

<By  Alexander  R.  George) 

Wage  earners  all  over  the  country  soon  will 
get  their  first  sweet  taste  cf  new  lower  income 
taxes. 

Tax  cuts  under  the  new  law  apply  to  1948 
Income  and.  therefore,  will  go  into  effect  Jan- 
uary 1.  That  means  smaller  amounts  will  be 
withheld  from  pay  received  on  and  after  that 
date,  even  if  the  pay  Is  for  work  done  before 
the  new  year. 

About  12.000.000  low-income  persons  who 
havo  paid  tax  on  1945  income  will  pay  no  tax 
or.  ;  *4r'  '.:icome. 

i.be  remaining  35,000.000  will  carry  a  light- 
e  tax  load.  For  many  who  support  families 
of  two  or  more  dependents,  the  tax  saving 
will  mean  additional  money  for  food,  cloth- 
ing,   and    other    necessities.      The    tax    cut 
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ttemptl^ns  chang*  when  a  taxpa>'»r  mar- 
rlea.  when  a  child  U  born,  when  a  divorra 
occur*,  wh#n  lomtont  for  whom  iht  •• 
hftft  clalmttl  ftt>  •MmpUott  dlM,  or  >Miru  wi« 
taxpayer  tieglns  or  atops  aupportlng  a  de- 
pendent. 

An  important  thing  to  remember  is  that 
the  r«duc«l  taxet  have  nothing  to  do  with 
your  IMS  income.  They  apply  to  Income 
received  in  IMe. 

Por  lft4S  income,  every  civilian  who  re- 
ceived $500  or  more  In  1948  must  file  a  return 
on  It  before  midnight  of  March  15.  1048. 
That  Includes  persons  who  do  not  owe  any 
tax  for  1945  and  also  those  who  pay  up  their 
tax  in  full  during  1945.  Some  taxpayers  will 
get  refunds  on  1945  tax.  Others  wUl  still  owe 
some  tax. 

The  Govternment  requires  employers  to  fur- 
nish employees  on  or  before  January  31  with 
withholdlag  receipts  (Form  W-2)  for  1945. 
These  receipts  list  your  gross  pay  and  the 
amount  of  tax  withheld  from  that  pay.  Most 
wage  earners  are  allowed  to  tise  their  with- 
holding receipts  as  1945  Income-tax  returns. 
The  receipt  is  an  "extra-simplified"  return, 
so  it  will  pay  most  taxpayers  not  to  loso  or 
mislay  it.  Otherwise  they  will  have  to  get 
another  rtcelpt  from  their  employer  or  make 
out  a  more  complicated  return  on  Form  1040. 
If  your  wages  in  1945  amount  to  $5,000  or 
more,  or  If  your  Income  other  than  wages 
totals  more  than  $100.  you  can't  use  the 
withholdltig  receipt  as  a  return.  You  must 
use  the  l<»ng  form  1040  If  your  Income  was 
$5,000  or  more,  or  if  you  claim  deductions, 
(taxes,  interest,  large  medical  expenses,  etc.) 
amounting  to  more  than  10  percent  of  your 
income. 

You  m$y  use  the  short  form  1040  If  your 
Income  was  less  than  $5,000,  regardless  of 
source.  If  the  return  Is  made  on  the  short 
form  1040  or  on  a  withholding  receipt,  the 
tax  is  figured  from  a  table  which  automati- 
cally allows  about  10  percent  of  the  total 
income  for  deductions.  Taxpayers  with  al- 
lowable amounting  to  more  than  10  percent 
can  save  money  using  the  long  form  1040. 
Man  and  woman  veterans  of  the  United 
States  military  and  naval  forces  below  the 
grade  of  fi  commissioned  ofBcer  have  no  tax 
liability  for  services  pay.  The  new  law  says 
they  do  not  even  have  to  flle  returns  with  re- 
spect to  iervice  pay. 

The  law  also  extends  tlie  time  for  paying 
taxes  on  the  service  pay  of  commissioned 
officers.  The  tax  so  deferred  is  payable  over  a 
period  of  3  years  in  equal  quarterly  install- 
ments wAhout  interest.     There  is  a  similar 
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Mr.  MILLM  W  Nv^tmIm.  Kh, 
IpHkK*  OA  OlMte  M,  Xm.  I  wrott» 
iht  Wir  And  N«vy  Drp«itmrnt«  ih«i, 
tn  my  opinion,  thty  wtiuUl  b»vt  laorw 
thnn    KM9M0    mm    unAtr    MWI    Hi 
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\itivnv\iiii  dci«n4fd  Uwtr  poiMw  tntl 
tndlcfttMi  thai  ih«  ftgurM  w«r«  rnttiTly 
too  high. 

On  DecMnbfr  la.  1943.  k  l«Ufr  from 
thp  BurMU  of  NkvrI  rertonof)  to  all 
MomlM'rs  ol  ConirtH  eooUlDi  ih«  r«> 
port,  and  X  quote : 

Titer*  r«m»lna  atrnt^t  IMM.000  Amartoftn 
military  pfrwniMl  in  lurop*  who  ar*  either 
eligible  for  dlaehftift  or  will  be  by  the  time 
transportation  la  available  for  them.  Nearly 
all  of  these  are  In  the  Army.  In  the  same 
category,  la  the  Pacific,  there  axe  atxMit 
1.000.000  Army  men  and  allghtly  lees  than 
1.200,000  Navy  men;  135.000  Army  men  re- 
main In  India. 

From  these  figures.  It  is  easy  to  deter- 
mine Uiat  there  Is  something  like  3,- 
235.000  military  personnel  outside  of  the 
United  States.  In  Europe  and  the  Pa- 
cific area.  This  would  undoubtedly  be 
greatly  increased,  if  we  were  to  take  into 
consideration  the  men  now  in  the  Aleu- 
tians, Alaska.  Panama  Canal  Zone,  South 
America,  and  northern  Africa.  I  do  not 
believe  it  includes  the  mJitary  personnel 
in  the  Far  East.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  nearly  3.000.000  men  in  the 
military  personnel,  either  in  the  United 
States  or  on  the  way  to  the  United  States. 
This  would  place  some  6.000,000  men  in 
the  various  units  of  the  armed  forces  at 
Christmas  time.  These  figures  do  not 
take  into  consideration  the  number  of 
men  who  are  voluntarily  enlisting  in  the 
Army.  They  are  reenllsting  at  the  rate 
of  seventy-five  or  more  thousand  each 
month.  In  addition  to  this,  the  selective 
service  has  been  taking  about  50.000  men 
a  month. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  indicates  that — 

By  December  1.  more  than  three  and  one- 
half  mUlion  personnel  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  armed  forces  have  been  re- 
turned from  overseas.  Of  this  number, 
3,300,000  have  been  brought  across  the  At- 
lantic. lJ3O4,000  across  the  Pacific,  and  173,000 
from  India.  The  repxjrt  continues  there  are 
now  available  920  troop  and  converted  com- 
batant ships,  with  a  total  simultaneous  lift 
of  1,400,000  men.  — 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  imder  the 
prodding  of  this  Congress,  the  variou.s 
branches  of  the  armed  forces  have  been 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HUN   GEORGE  W    GILIIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ur    i  K-  RESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  December  18.  1945 

Mr.  GIT  J, IE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress the  following  telegram  concerning 
the  treatment  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
Palestine : 

F>3rr  Watkb.  Ind  .  Decrmber  13,  1945. 
Congressman  George  W.  Gillie, 

House  of  Representativts . 

Washington.  D  C  : 
The  Port  Wayne  Jewish  community  Is 
shocked  at  British  military  action  in  killing 
and  wounding  scores  of  Jews  In  undefended 
Jewish  settlement*  in  Palestine  The  reports 
relPtive  to  the  treatment  of  displaced  F>er8on8 
In  British  controlled  Bergen  Belsen  camp  In 
an  effort  to  Intimidate  the  few  surviving  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  persecution  to  an  acceptance  of 
British  policy  in  regard  to  Palestine  is  un- 
thinkable. It  is  apparent  that  the  British 
Labor  Government  Is  trylnp  to  force  Jews 
into  fear  and  silence  in  anticipation  of  the 
Inquiry  about  to  be  made  t".  •:  Anglo- 
American  Committee  of  Inqu;::  V. v  urge 
and  implore  you  to  take  note  of  the  wide- 
spread anger  such  tactics  have  aroused  in 
this  covmtry.  We  hope  that  you  will  insist 
that  the  hounded  Jews  of  Europe  find  that 
peace  and  sanctity  in  Palestine  to  which  they 
are  entitled  and  that  the  British  be  requested 
to  cease  these  activities 

Tm  Poet  Watn^     r  a;5j?  Commuwitt. 
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tim  curvee  aaO  araOtft  tiftal  laaaa  a  >  i>r.,tf>nt. 
liBieMWftNM  ao«ch  and  a|Mi  and  i»eu>>w.  aa 

the  enMiMBft  of  the  Natiou  la  havued  over 
the  itrahlte  and  lava  barrier  that  rormi  the 
apinal  ct>lumn  of  the  Uhliad  ttaiw. 

Today.  od«  o(  ihe  prlaolpal  poatwar  tatiiM 
alonn  the  fwetftr  —aboard  la  ham  our  naoua* 
uittofoU^  rratfat  and  paaaeafw  UaUu  ehatl 
be  pulled  acroea  the  Rorkiee  and  tha  otbar 
two  rangee  which  Ue  beyond,  tbe  Slerraa  of 
OaUfomia  and  the  Caacadee  of  Orefou  and 
Waahl&tton. 

The  BonnevUltt  Power  Administration  l»e- 
lievee  that  all  ttke  railroada  In  the  11  Sutea 
of  the  far  Weet  ahovld  be  electrified.  This 
propoaal  Is  now  being  kotly  dlacvisaed 
throughout  those  1 1  Stataa,  tibe  States  of  the 
vast  American  outdoors —  Washington.  Idaho. 
California.  Oregon.  Mo-  •  una  Wyoming, 
Nevada,  ColCH-ado.  Utah.  t-A  \i.  x  -o  anf, 
Arizona. 

BotineTUle  engineers.  coDumssloned  with 
the  task  of  selling  the  huge  power  output  of 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Damis,  baae 
their  proposal  on  three  current  problems: 

1.  The  need  to  provide  Jobs  for  thousands 
of  workers  employed  during  the  war  In  ship- 
yards, airplane  plants,  and  aluminum  fac- 
tories. 

2  The  need  to  conserve  the  dwindling  oil 
reserves  still  left  in  the  United  States. 

3.  The  Importance  of  finding  new  markets 
for  the  immense  hydroelectric  production  of 
Pederal  pro)ect8  on  the  Sacramento.  Colum- 
bia, and  Coloradc  Rivers. 

The  Bonneville  idea  Involtes  virtuallv  all 
main-line  track  from  thp  Ro  ■  ^  M.;,r...atns 
on  westward.  Ei(;hty-flve  huua:tu  ;n.:es  of 
roedt>ed  would  t>e  put  "Jider  the  trolley,  mak- 
ing the  project  the  most  ambitlotis  ri\;!wpv 
undertaking  since  the  transcnntii-f  r  'a,' 
were  originally  thrust  to  the  P;.     fir  ,.,-. 

would  be  the  greatest  electrlfic  :i 
anywhere  in  the  world.  S'  •  .  i  tt 
would  be  Involved — the  G-' ;  t  n 
Jon  Peclfic.  Southern  Pacit.;  'i  ^r 
em  Pacific.  De:  v^r  A-  R:  (\-^:. 
cago,  MUwaukef    ^-    I   i .  .   v  Pac 

Key    structure    m    ihc    pre;-; 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  whir:,   'jf..; 
Columbia    River     like    a    <    i,   r 
This   Is   the   principal    ur,:*    i.' 
ment's  river-control  prip  hm 
biggest  power  p'.ar.t  'i    fa.  •.  n 
Grand  Coulee    .\    :.    ;    n.     • 
aU  the  lines  uf  Uie  V»eM      B-, 
the  Colorado,  BonnevUle  on 
the  Big  Thcmpeon  project  m 
oUier  Pedoal  generating  centers  would  i.l*o 
put  juice  in  the  maize  of  trolley  wires. 
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Ar)6l2  APPKXDIX 

r..e  cA<5t  of  the  scheme  would  be  ne.r.j 
•;  i.f  li  billion  dollars.  This  is  v.^  bv  ;.-arf- 
t.:;.e  standards,  Inflnlteslma:  \U.-  :.  c  ::.- 
pared  to  the  toll  tor  the  war.  The  coet 
would  be  divided  as  follows: 

Trolley    svstem $160,000,000 

Wayside   substations 120  OOO.OOO 

Electric   locomotives :v     mjO.OOO 

Total 440.  000-  000 

Sharp  division  splits  the  West  on  the  Idea, 

Senator  Hugh  Mitchell^  :  ^r.p  -;•  .te  of 
Washington,  a  38-year-oid  Ne-A  De.^'r,  be- 
lieves that  electrlflcatlon  of  western  railroads 
is  ine-vitable  "Electricity."  says  Senator 
Mitchell,  "secures  greater  traffic  volume  at 
higher  speeds  and  lower  costs.  Tr.e  advan- 
tages are  so  marked  and  the  r.f-.  d-  -  great 
that  raUroad  electrification  In  '.-.e  N  rnwest 
Is  bound  to  come  into  Its  own.  .ne  r  a.is  in 
the  mountainous  countries  of  Europe.  Pu- 
tvu-e  conservation  of  oil  and  coal  will  require 
moving  trains  with  power  from  falling  wa- 
ter." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  former  Republican 

governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  Charles  A. 

Sprague.  believes  that  Diesel  engines  are  far 

more  practical  than  those  coupled  to  trolley 

wires       Hf-  also  contends  that  electrification 

woull  -.   i.lle  the  railroads  of  the  West  with 

:.(  .•  V    a   debt    that    funds   would   not   be 

i..,.:;ie  for  new  cars,  better  ballast  on  road- 

'  ;s     and     other     neces^sary     improvements. 

i;  ;,.::'»    maintains    that    centralized    traffic 

control  is  more  essential   to  the   lines   than 

electric  locomotives. 

Yet  the  Issue  remains  a  critical  one  all 
along  the  Pacific  seaboard.     Why? 

The  answer  is  found  In  the  West  s  pfciliar 
postwar  problem.  A.^t-r  P.  ar:  H.irb' r  great 
industries  bur'-reontd  ne;  ,  i.d  'h''  Rock;-^  - 
industries  building  ships,  aisembli:.-::  ; :,  ::.e:i. 
fabricating  light  metals.  But  the^p  v.,  re  i.ew 
industries;  they  were  not  p;  :.•-  •.  ;.  rh  had 
been  making  typewriters,  stv.  nj;  machines, 
stoves,  and  other  products  of  peace.  Now 
the  war  Is  over.  The  coast's  factories  have 
no  peacetime  production  to  which  they  can 
return.  In  the  West,  it  is  not  reconversion, 
it  is  elimination.  This  means  that  employ- 
ment must  be  found  for  thousands  of 
workers. 

The  Bonneville  electrification  proposal  Is 
ready  and  waiting.  In  fact.  Dr.  Paul  Raver, 
the  Bonneville  administrator,  claims  that  the 
plan  will  he'p  provide  opportunities  for  the 
full  employment  of  labor.  Yet  he  puts  an- 
:,  r  reason  even  ahead  of  this.  He  declares 
:...!•  riurlng  the  war  the  Uni'od  States  se- 
riously depleted  its  remain;;  e  ;>-i  t  ■  i:r.  re- 
serves. All  western  rallroacla  except  tne 
Northern  Pacific  rely  on  oil  for  fuel.  Put- 
ting all  trains  west  of  the  Rockies  under 
trolley  wires  would  save  200.000.000  gallons 
of  oil  annually,  according  to  R.iver  and  his 
associates 

Ber.Ja::-. .;:  T  Brook!?,  noted  petr>'.eum  tech- 
nologist, w.iii.s  that  the  United  States  is  In 
danger  of  changing  from  an  oil-export mg 
nation  to  an  oil-importing  nation.  How 
can  oil  be  saved?  Bonneville  engineer-  de- 
clare that  trains  r.re  the  only  transportation 
units  which  can  be  coupled  to  hydroelectric 
plants.  Obviously,  automobiles  cannot  be 
put  under  trolley  wires;  It  Is  even  more  im- 
possible for  ships  and  airplane-  W  rer 
power  15  inexhaustible,  however  It;  ,i.-e 
depletes  no  resources.  The  late  J  D  R  <. 
tirst  Br:-.nev:;;p  Administrator.  t..iice  told 
FrankUr.  D  Roosevelt  that  Grand  Coulee 
Da:-.-,  ■'..i-  .:::  o:l  well  that  wsil  never  run  dry, 
..  c    .,1  ::..:.e  '.h.r   \v  .11  never  thin  out." 

!■:>(  rric  locomotives  perform  best  on  moun- 
taincus  lines  Practically  all  the  railroads  in 
Switzerland  .ire  elect ritied  Electricity  accel- 
frate.s  .^W'.T'.v:  ;:  leavr-  iiu  ^m.ike  m  l^ng 
■u:;i:eb.  i'  pulU  sninothly  en  s'eep  crad^'S. 
T.  M  C  Martin  'h-  Bor.r.e'-ii'.e  Dam  railroad 
(.Xpert  m.-i-'.-  -h-i;  an  electric  cr:;ic.e  can  pu.i 
47  loaded  freight  c.irs  uphill  at  23  miles  an 
hour,  whereas  a  sttani  locomotive  with  the 
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same  load  will  make  19  miles  an  hour  and  a 
D:e-el    -nlv  16 

Pv!;.,ips  •be.-e  reasons  hav-  .n'.pelled  the 
I>  :  ■.  r  ec  R.  Grat-.de  to  be  the  Western  rall- 
...1  ::-  ~'  set  i  .v  Interested  In  the  Bonne- 
ville Idea.  The  Rio  Grande  has  the  steepest 
grades  on  the  continent  Its  Tennessee  Pass 
ascent  of  the  Continental  Divide,  at  10,239 
feet.  Is  the  highest  crossing  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  has  the  slx-mlle-long  Moffat 
Tunnel  above  Denver.  Already,  the  Rio 
Grande  has  had  Its  line  from  Denver  to  Salt 
Lake  studied  and  analyzed  by  engineers  of 
Westinghouse,  General  Electric,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Bonneville  Power  agency. 

T.  M.  C.  Martin  believes  that  10.000  workers 
could  be  kept  busy  for  nearly  five  years  string- 
ing trolley  wires  above  the/  8,500  miles  on 
raain-line  tracks  in  the  West.  He  adds  the 
important  note  that  many  of  these  men  could 
be  veterans  of  World  War  II.  The  United 
States  Army  Signal  Corps  string  vast  net- 
works of  line  during  the  war.  For  example, 
several  regiments  erected  a  telephone  system 
along  the  1,600  frozen  miles  of  the  Alcan 
Highway.  Men  with  this  type  of  experience, 
points  out  Martin  would  be  ideally  qualified 
to  construct  the  world's  greatest  trolley  proj- 
ect. Employment  might  be  stimulated  In 
other  Industries,  as  well.  More  than  500.000 
poles  would  be  required,  thus  giving  impetus 
to  sawmill  orders.  These  could  be  second- 
growth  trees,  so  that  virgin  forests  would  not 
have  to  be  Invaded. 

a:.  .::  dU.  the  railroad  electrlflcatlon  un- 
der-aK.:;-  will  be  a  major  Issue  on  the  Pacific 
slope  during  the  years  directly  ahead.  Man- 
ufacturers of  Diesel  engines  are  sure  to  resist 
the  proposal.  They  claim  that  the  Diesel 
locomotive  Is  the  most  practical  hauling 
power  yet  developed.  It  requires  no  costly 
trolley  system.  It  Is  seU-contalned  and 
does  not  depend  upon  wires.  It  generally 
operates  In  four  units.  If  one  unit  breaks 
down  the  train  still  can  reach  the  next 
station  under  Its  own  power. 

,So  I  he  issue  Is  Joined.  The  time-honored 
steam  locomotive  even  has  Its  proponents. 
Union  Pacific  engineers  claim  the  huge,  new 
Big  Boy  4-8-8-4  freight  locomotives  are  un- 
excelled. Yet  on  the  arid  uplands  steam 
runs  into  the  problem  of  water.  Rivers  are 
far  apart.  Much  of  the  moisture  Is  un- 
suited  even  for  locomotive  boilers.  This 
shortage  Is  becoming  Increasingly  acute  In 
the  desert  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Diesel 
engines  burn  much  oil  but  they  do  not  have 
massive  boilers  which  lap  up  water  like  a 
herd  of  elephants. 

Much  American  railroading  Is  mundane 
and  tame.  The  color  has  gone  from  It. 
Mechanization  has  pushed  back  the  frontier. 
But  In  the  mountains  of  the  West,  where 
the  electrification  Issue  will  be  decided,  the 
drama  and  the  color  remain.  This  Is  the 
most  spectacular  rail  transportation  in  the 
land. 

In  the  Montana  Rockies  the  long  trains  roll 
through  canyons  where  crystal-clear  rivers 
lap  at  the  walls.  Trout  and  salmon  Inhabit 
those  ley  reaches.  Off  to  the  south,  on  the 
gaunt  uplands  near  the  Mexican  line,  the 
freights  and  passengers  thread  across  sage- 
brush plateaus  where  the  only  water  Is  a 
mirage.  Yet  these  dry  uplands  have  beauty, 
too — the  beauty  of  serried  mesas  and  rocks 
as  brightly  hued  as  Joseph's  coat. 

In  the  tiny  division  points  "helper"  loco- 
motives are  coupled  to  the  trains,  and  the 
roar  of  two  engines  echoes  among  the  moun- 
tain walls.  Passengers  look  from  their 
coaches  and  diners  on  what  Is  left  of  the 
American  frontier.  They  see,  too.  where  our 
frontiersmen  suffered  and  died.  Capt.  J.  W. 
Gunnison,  of  the  Army  engineers,  and  hla 
.survey  party  were  massacred  by  Ute  Indians 
while  exploring  the  Sherman  Hill  Pass  now 
followed  by  the  Union  Pacific.  Great  North- 
ern travelers  wind  through  Marias  Pass,  dis- 
covered by  no  less  a  frontiersman  than  Capt. 
Meriwether  Lewis,  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 


And  so,  in  this  vivfd  setting,  the  contro- 
versy over  fallroad  electrlflcatlon  will  be  de- 
cided. 

With  Japan  finally  laid  low,  the  question 
will  confront  Senate  committees  and  boards 
of  directors  before  many  more  barrels  of 
bunker  "C"  fuel  oil  have  been  reduced  to 
smoke.  In  the  meanwhile,  trains  clatter 
down  from  the  high  summits  and  the  sono- 
rous sound  of  the  locomotive  whistle  fills 
granite  gorges.  Across  Innumerable  trestles 
the  proud  steams  and  lordly  Diesels  roll,  and 
below  the  decks  of  the  bridges  the  white 
water  of  the  mountain  rivers  foams  and 
surges. 

These  flecked  streams  In  which  trout  lurk 
and  salmon  spawn  may  yet  revolutionize 
transportation  west  of  the  Continental  Di- 
vide. Whete  the  rivers  rush  around  the  piers 
of  railroad  bridges,  the  glacial  water  lifts  In 
snapping  arcs — like  the  loops  of  a  thousand 
question  marks.  — 
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Cofntry  Against  Prohibition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HJ.N.  JOHN  J.  COtHRA.N 

OF  Missotjn: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  18,  1945 
Mr.  COCHRAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  granted  me,  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post.    It  follows: 

PUBLIC     2     TO     1     AGAINST     PROHIBITION     OESPTTS 
MANY    LOCAL    DRY    LAWS 

(By  George  Gallup,  director,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion) 

Althougft  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
United  Stiites  has  voted  "dry"  imder  local- 
option  laws  since  national  prohibition  was 
repealed  more  than  10  years  ago,  public  senti- 
ment today  remains  2  to  1  against  return  to 
Nation-wide  prohibition. 

Sentiment  en  the  question  has  been  peri- 
odically teeted  since  1936  by  the  Institute. 

The  question,  asked  of  a  cross  section  ot 
voters : 

"If  the  question  of  national  prohibition 
shotild  co^e  up  again,  would  you  vote  wet 
or  dry?"    i 

I  Percent 

Wet J 67 

Dry I 33 

t 

About  ^ve  In  every  hundred  had  no 
opinion. 

In  othei^  words,  tf  a  Nation-wide  referen- 
dum were  to  be  held  today  on  the  issue,  the 
vote  woul<l  be  approximately  2  to  1  against 
a  return  }o  national  prohibition. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  In  1933  the 
official  referenda  showed  30  percent  of  all 
voters  voljng  dry.  70  percent  wet. 

The  talfie  below  charts  the  trend  of  public 
thinking  (»n  the  question  of  national  prohibi- 
tion slnca  1936: 


1933  cfflcl 
1936 

r 

referenda 

Per- 
cent 
dry 

30 

33 

Per- 
cent 
wet 
70 
67 

1938 

36 

64 

1940 

32 

68 

1942 

.  ..     36 

64 

1943 

..   .  34 

66 

1944 

37 

63 

Today  ... 

.. 

33 

67 

People  also  were  asked: 

"Do  yoij  ever  have  occasion  to  use  any  alco- 
holic beverages  such  as  liquor,  wine,  or  beer, 
or  are  yo»  a  total  abstainer?" 

Highlights  of  results  on  this  question  reveal 
these  facts: 
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One  out  of  every  three  (33  percent)  are 
total  abstainers;  15  In  every  100  (15  percent) 
drink  only  wine  or  beer;  51  percent — 5  out  of 
10,  on  occasion  drink  any  alcoholic  beverage. 
Including  wine,  beer,  or  liquor. 

Drinking  falls  off  sharply  among  men  when 
they  reach  50.  Only  2  of  10  are  nondrlnkers 
up  to  50.  After  that  about  1  out  of  3  Is  a 
total  abstainer. 

More  women  than  men  are  nondrlnkers, 
with  25  percent  among  men  nondrinkers. 
compared  to  41  percent  among  women.  Fifty- 
seven  percent  among  women  over  50  are  non- 
drlnkers. 


Demobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RAiMu^iJ 


\  I 


KiA..LR 


OF   INDIANA 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  18, 1945 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  publication  of  the  Adakian,  pub- 
lished at  Adak.  Alaska,  by  United  States 
troops,  an  article  appears  which  exem- 
plifies the  feeling  of  our  boys,  still  in  the 
service,  respecting  their  releases  and  dis- 
charges and  their  return  to  their  homes. 
The  use  of  our  ships  for  transporting 
prisoners  of  war  is  severely  condemned 
by  our  troops,  and  they  are  justified  in 
their  condemnation  of  that  practice  and 
policy.  Since  VE-day  many  Congress- 
men, of  which  I  was  one  of  that  number, 
have  tried  to  cause  the  speeding  up  of 
releases  and  discharges  and  the  return 
home  of  our  boys.  Many  of  them  are 
very  disappointed  and  despondent  over 
the  slowness  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in 
doing  its  job.  Especially  do  these  boys, 
in  the  service,  almost  despair  of  ever~ 
reaching  home  when  they  learn  that 
prisoners  of  war  have  a  priority  over  our 
owTi  soldiers — and  many  of  them  really 
wonder  "who  won  this  war."  The  article 
is  very  enlightening  upon  the  subject  of 
the  general  feeling  of  our  troops  upon 
this  ix)licy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  ov^n  remarks.  I  include  here- 
with the  article  published  in  the  Adakian 
by  our  troops,  which  is  as  follows: 
Who  Goeb  Home  Fmsrl 

Last  week  we  picked  up  a  report  on  a  com- 
mercial news  broadcast  that  about  500  Nazi 
prisoners  of  war  were  being  returned  to  the 
United  States,  for  return  to  Gennany.  on  the 
steamship  William  Thompson. 

Reluctant  to  believe  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment would  use  for  such  a  purpose  a  ship 
which  could  take,  as  It  has  in  the  past.  United 
States  servicemen  home  from  Alaska  and 
the  Aleutians,  we  wired  a  Seattle  newspaper 
for  confirmation.  Last  night  we  got  our 
answer : 

"Five  hundred  and  forty-one  of  over  7(X) 
Nazis  returned  on  steamship  William  Thomp- 
son with  57-man  guard  from  United  States 
engineers  demolition  project.  Excursion  Inlet. 
Ship  capacity.  600." 

(Excursion  Inlet  is  on  the  Alaskan  coast, 
on  the  inland  waterway,  about  1,000  miles 
above  Seattle.) 

CKRMANS  HOME  BT  MAT 

Two  other  dispatches  received  in  the  past 
few  days  cast  some  Illumination  on  this  sru- 
atiun  ; 

Headquarters.  Alaskan  Department  Public 
Relations  Office  released  this  story  last  week: 


"All  German  and  Italian  PW's  will  be 
shipped  out  of  the  country  by  the  end  of 
April  1946,  Secretary  of  War  Robert  P.  Patter- 
son announced  today. 

"Mr.  Patterson  said  that  he  made  this  state- 
ment after  conferring  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  representatives  of  agrlcultvire  In- 
terests, who  asked  for  a  War  Department 
statement  of  policy  In  order  that  farmers 
might  plan  for  their  1946  farm  opera- 
tions.    •     •     • 

It  Is  estinaated  that  326.(XX)  Germans  and 
24.300  Italian  prisoners  of  war  will  be  re- 
turned to  Europe  during  the  period  from 
December  1845  to  April  1946  " 

Yesterday  ANS  carried  this  story,  datelined 
Camp  Shanks.  N.  Y.:  "Three  Europ>ean-bound 
transports  Saturday  carried  1,975  German 
PW's  as  the  War  Department  stepped  up  plans 
to  return  by  early  spring  the  306.000  German 
captives  still  In  the  United  States." 

WHO'S    GOT   PEIORITT? 

The  story  of  the  Thompson  raises  a  couple 
of  burning  questions: 

1.  In  view  of  the  present  need  for  ocean- 
going vessels  to  carry  United  States  service- 
men home,  and  In  view  of  the  present 
railroad  jam  on  the  Pacific  coast,  why 
weren't  the  Germans  at  Excursion  Inlet  taken 
down  the  Inland  Waterway  in  smaller  ves- 
sels and  transferred  to  the  Canadian  RaUway 
for  shipment  to  New   York? 

2rlf  reasons  unknown  to  us  made  this  Im- 
possible, why  weren't  they  left  where  they 
were  until  every  United  States  serviceman 
who  Is  eventually  due  for  discharge  is  shipped 
home  from  the  Pacific? 

The  men  In  the  Alaskan  department  have 
a  right  to  answers  from  the  War  Department 
to  these  queetlons. 

We  have  no  uncharitable  desire  to  keep 
former  members  of  the  glorious  Wehrmacht 
away  from  their  homes  any  longer  than  Is 
necessary.  Our  point  is  simply  that  United 
States  soldiers  and  sailors  have  first  call  on 
ships.  As  long  as  men  with  55  or  more 
points  or  men  with  2  years  in  the  Alaskan 
department,  sit  on  Adak  today,  they  have 
prior  rights  to  ship?  like  the  Thompson. 


Htntra!  HouMni;  Bil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON   ANDREW  J.  BlE!ViiLLER 

or   WlSCONSiN 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A11VES 

Tuesday,  December  18.  1945 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Mil- 
waukee: 

Whereas  there  exists  an  extreme  shortage 
of  housing  accommodations  throughout  the 
Nation,  which  will  be  Intensified  as  addi- 
tional of  our  veterans  return  to  civil  life; 
and 

Whereas  there  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  bUl  8  1692. 
known  as  the  Wagner-Taft-Eilender  general 
housing  bill,  which  if  pgiied  wUl  tend  to 
provide  ways  and  means  by  which  the  hous- 
ing shortage  can  be  alleviated:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  c/  Milioatikee,  That  it  hereby  endoraea 
and  supports  the  general  provisions  of  the 
Wagner-Taft-EUender  general  housing  bill, 
8.  1592;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  city  clerk  Is  hereby  di- 
rected to  seed  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  chairmen  of  the  appropriate 
Senate  and  HotiM  of  Representatives  com- 


mittees. Senators  La  Fou-rm,  Wilxt.  Wag- 
ner. EixENDEX.  and  Tait.  and  «o  Congressmen 
BiTMiLtJS  and  Wa.siu.,i.wski. 

Waltcs  a.  Klein. 

City  Clerk. 


A  Veteran  and  Sur:j;;.,>-  F.-'perf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON   .'OHN  J.  COCHR.'^M 

or  Missct^i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday,  December  18.  1945 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in 
full  agreement  with  Hon  Stuart  S>ming- 
ton.  Administrator  of  Surplus  Property, 
that  the  act  should  be  given  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  immediately  with  a  view 
to  enacting  amendments  that  will  make 
it  more  workable,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  preference  that  was  extended  to 
veterans. 

I  have  had  considerable  correspond- 
ence with  veterans  and  also  the  disposal 
agencies  that  are  handling  surplus  prop- 
erty in  regard  to  the  general  subject. 
Even  though  I  signed  the  conference  re- 
port as  one  of  the  House  conferees  I 
stated  at  the  time  that  the  bill  in  its 
form  was  a  monstrosity  but  that  we  were 
told  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  legislation  be  passed.  I  opposed  the 
Board  that  set  up  and  later  I  partici- 
pated in  having  the  amendment  that 
provided  for  an  administrator  adopted. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Administra- 
tor lays  down  the  policy,  promulgates  the 
rules  and  regulations,  and  names  the  dis- 
posal agency  that  is  to  handle  various 
types  of  surplus  property.  Originally,  the 
Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury 
E>epartment  was  assigned  as  a  disposal 
agency  to  handle  consumers'  goods. 
Later,  this  authority  was  granted  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  finally 
placed  In  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  Mr.  Symington  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  actual  dispo.sal  of  the 
property,  and  it  is  practically  out  of  his 
hands  as  soon  as  he  notifies  the  disposal 
agency  what  the  various  Government  de- 
partments have  declared  surplus  and 
where  it  is  located. 

Regional  oCBces  have  been  set  up  to 
handle  consumers'  goods.  The  regional 
oflBce  for  my  section  is  in  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  They  have  a  branch  ofiBce  in  St. 
Loui.<;,  but.  aside  from  giving  information, 
the  branch  office  in  St.  Louis  has  no  au- 
thority to  dispose  of  any  surplu.*?  property 
of  any  kind.  Veterans  have  complained 
bitterly  that  they  have  been  pushed 
around^  Although  they  have  secured  a 
priority  tt5  purchase  a  car  or  a  truck,  they 
cannot  secure  one. 

I  have  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
experience  of  a  veteran  who  is  trj'ing  to 
purchase  a  car.  He  has  the  necessary 
priority.  I  received  a  letter  from  him 
the  other  day,  and  as  a  pert  of  my  re- 
marks I  quote  from  that  letter.  It  fol- 
lows: 

St  Louis,  Mo.,  December  11.  194$. 
Hon.  John  J.  CocnmAif, 

House  of  Representatives . 
DxAK  Jack:   I  want  to  let  you  know  what 
has  been  done  regarding  my  getting  an  auto. 


A  36 11 
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First.  I  haven't  got  one  yet.  and  as  tHings 
Btand  now,  I  have  no  prospects  of  such.  I 
Just  came  from  the  St.  Louis  Office  of  Surplus 
Property.  Mr.  Jack  Swink.  and  he  informed 
me  there  Is  nothing  more  he  can  do  as  his 
bands  are  tied  and  the  Kansas  City  office  has 
all  the  .say-so.  Mr.  Swink  located  a  case  and 
called  me  to  go  to  Jefferson  City  to  look  at  it 
and  see  If  I  wanted  It.  Well.  I  went  to  Jef- 
ferson City  yesterday  and  after  a  lot  of  trou- 
ble I  saw  the  car.  It  was  a  1939  Chevrolet,  no 
battery,  no  tires  whatever,  and  in  poor  con- 
dition as  it  had  been  used  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  0  years  and  was  really  worn 
down  with  160.000  miles.  Well.  Jack,  the 
price  they  wanted  for  it  was  ridiculous.  They 
wanted  $585  50.  I  saw  the  records  on  the 
car  and  the  Government  paid  $581.93  for  it  in 
May  1939.  If  things  weren't  such  as  now. 
they  would  ordinarily  sell  this  car  for  Junk, 
yet  they  wan;  $4  more  for  It  than  it  cost  6 
years  ago  after  getting  full  value  out  of  it 
for  6  years  in  the  Agriculture  Department. 
I  don't  understand  that,  Jack,  and  neither 
do  a  lot  of  other  people. 

While  in  Jeflerson  City  I  also  located  a  1940 
Chevrolet  which  has  been  declared  surplus 
by  the  Agriculture  Department  there  I 
asked  Mr.  Swink  if  he  could  get  that  car  for 
me.  and  he  says  he  doesn't  know  anything 
ft'Dout  it,  that  I  would  have  to  go  to  Kansas 
City  to  see  Mr.  H.  Rope  Bishop,  who  is  In 
charge  of  this  district,  about  getting  this  rar 
Well,  Jack,  here  are  the  details  about  this 
car  I  located  myself. 

It  Is  aow  stored  In  a  private  parage  in 
Jefferson  City,  and  has  been  sitting  there 
since  July  of  this  year,  which  was  told  to 
me  by  an  employee  of  the  office  of  Animal 
Industry,  room  202,  United  States  post  office, 
Jefferson  City.  Mo.  I  Inspected  this  car  ,ii.d 
the  tires  are  completely  worn  down.  i\o  cx'd. 
and  the  motor  is  usable.  It  has  110.000 
miles  on  it  and  was  used  by  the  Agriculture 
Department  for  5'j  years.  The  Government 
paid  $604.68  for  it  as  records  show,  which  I 
saw  on  file.  Here  are  complete  details:  1940, 
passenger,  2-door  secian.  Chevrolet  Master  85, 
engine  No.  3033148.  deciarfd  surplus  by  Agri- 
culture Department.  Jeflerson  City  Animal 
Industry  Office.  202  United  States  Post  Office 
Building. 

Jack.  I  wcu'.d  like  to  h.ive  tr.i.-i  c.\t.  as  a 
car  is  a  neces.sity,  and  not  a  luxury  to  me.  I 
need  one  badly  in  niy  work  as  I  have  told 
them  before.  I  have  my  pri^ri'y  veteran 
certificate  and  am  sending  it  'o  Mr.  H.  Roper 
Bishop,  Chief  of  Government  Requirements 
Division,  Consumer  Goods  Office  of  RFC,  2605 
Walnut  Street,  Kansas  CI*:).  Mo,  But  I  am 
afraid  I  will  get  no  actlori  frnm  Kansas  City 
unless  you  g^t  on  them.  Jack,  this  1940  car 
is  worth  about  $550,  but  I  will  give  the  Gov- 
ernment $600  for  It,  as  I  need  it  In  work. 
They  will  probably  want  about  $700  for  It, 
and  that  Is  an  outrage  as  you  can  buy  from 
a  used-car  dealer  for  that. 

Trustlr.g  you  will  look  into  this,  as  I  know 
you  have  aiw.ays  been  fair  about  everything. 
and  that  you  set  up  the  .surplus  office  to  help 
veterans,  and  not  make  profits  out  of  used 
cars  which  are  of  nc  value  t>.i  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Thanking  you  a  million  times  and  wa;*ln.^ 
to  hear  fro-in  yuu  and  what  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ju.st  as  soon  as  Congress 
reconvenes  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Expencii- 
tures  will  call  the  committee  to  hold 
liearings  with  a  view  to  enacting  amend- 
ments that  Will  clarify  this  situation. 
Why  a  City  with  a  metropolitan  area 
population  of  a  million  five  hundred 
thousand  people  like  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
should  not  have  a  representative  of  the 
agency  disposing  of  consumeis'  goods  to 
actually  sell  surplus  property  rather  than 
only  give  information,  I  cannot  under- 
stand. 


Hobbs  Bill  Presents  Test  for  Liberals 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  18,  1945 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Star: 

HOBBS     BILL     PRESENTS     TEST     FOR     "LIBERALS" 

ATTEMPT     TO     KILL     ME.\StniE     IN     COMMITTEK 
RAISES    ISSUE 

(By  Johr  H,  Cllne) 
A  few  months  ago  American  liberals — those 
Of  the  genuine  as  well  as  the  strictly  syn- 
thetic variety — were  striving  mightily  to 
braing  the  fair-employment  practices  bill  to 
a  vote  in  the  House.  The  obstacle  was  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  which  had  refused 
to  clear  the  measure,  and  this  was  roundly 
condemned  as  a  frustration  of  our  democratic 
processes  in  that  a  small  band  of  southern 
tories  and  kindred  reactionaries  were  at- 
tempting to  impose  their  prejudices  on  the 
membership  of  the  House  by  an  improper 
exercise  of  the  peculiar  power  which  they 
enjoyed  as  members  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
So  far  as  the  principle  Involved  was  con- 
cerned, these  complainants  were  right.  But 
now  the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot,  and  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  those  who  de- 
nounced the  pigeonholing  of  the  FEPC  bill, 
which  they  wanted  to  see  passed,  will  mani- 
fest the  same  concern  for  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  our  democratic  processes  In  the 
case  of  a  bill  which  many  of  them  do  not 
want  to  see  passed. 

This  Is  the  so-called  Hobbs  bill,  which  Is 
really  an  amendment  of  the  1934  Antlracket- 
eering  Act — an  amendment  made  necessary 
by  the  refusal  cf  the  Supreme  Court  In  1942 
to  apply  the  law  to  union  racketeers.     The 
Hobbs  bill  has  passed  the  House  and  has  been 
referred  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
where   an  attempt   will   be   made  to  kill  it 
either  openly  or  via  the  pigeonhole  method. 
The  possibility  that  this  attempt  will  suc- 
ceed cannot  be  brushed  aside,  for  the  mis- 
guided "friends  of  labor"  succeeded  In  bot- 
tling up  a  similar  bill  in   1943  in  a  Senate 
com.mlttee,  jus":  as  they  have  succeeded  In 
killing  in  Senate  committees  virtually  all  of 
the  major  labor  legislation  passed  by  over- 
whelming votes  in  the  House  In  recent  years. 
In  none  of  these  Instances  was  there  a  pro- 
te.='   from   those  who  were  so   articulate   In 
their  complaints  against  the  treatment  ac- 
corded the  FEPC  bill,  and  it  remains  to  b6 
seen  whether  they  will  sF)eak  up  now.    Repre- 
?entativ,"!  Makcantonio  of  New  York,  who  waa 
among  the  loudest  In  denouncing  the  Rules 
Committee  for  holding  up  the  FEPC  bill,  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  of  the  Hobbs  bill  that 
"there   isn't   any  question   that   we  can  stop 
It  m  the  Sena'e,"  meaning,  presumbably,  the 
Senate   committee.     And  the  DaUy  Worker, 
O  mnranist  P.vx*y  paper,  with  whose  views 
Mr   M.^KC.^NTONIO  generally  is  in  accord,  has 
called  upon  "the  folks  back  home"  to  let  their 
Senators    know    how    they    feel    about    this 
"vicious"  bill  which  is  described  as  a  threat 
"to  the   very  principle  of  organized   labor." 
This  sort  of  nonsense  will  not  prevail  If  the 
Hobbs  bill  ever  gets  to  a  vote  In  the  Senate. 
The  danger  is  that  It  will  be  used  as  an  excuse 
for    letting    the    measure    die    in    the   Senate 
conimittee. 

The  Hobbs  bill  Is  neither  vicious  nor  anti- 
labor.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  designed  to 
stamp  out  a  vicious  racket,  flourishing  !n  th« 
guise  of  legitimate  union  activity,  which  Is  a 
real  threat  to  labor  In  that  it  is  capable  of 
arousing    public   feeling    to    a   point    where 


legitimate  as  well  as  Illegitimate  union  ac- 
tivities will  be  In  serious  Jeopardy. 

This  particular  racket  Is  practiced  by  some 
elements  In  the  AFL  Teamsters'  Union  and 
la  confined  in  Its  application  to  trucks  mov- 
ing into  New  York  and  other  cities.    Some  of 
these  trucks  are  owned  and  driven  by  farmers 
moving  thalr  produce  to  market.    Others  are 
driven  by  Biembers  of  the  union  from  other 
sections  of  the  country.    But  no  distinction 
Is  made  oa  this  score.    In  the  case  of  New 
York  City-— and  the  technique  Is  much  the 
same  In  otfter  places — members  of  Teamsters' 
Local    807    for    years    have    been    waylaying 
trucks    coming    Into    the    Holland    Tunnel. 
They  stop  the  trucks,   and   by   beating  or 
threatening  to  beat  the  drivers  extort  pay- 
ments from  the  drivers  or  owners  of  sums  of 
money  equivalent  to  the  union  scale  for  a 
day's   worK.     In   some   Instances   the   union 
racketeers,  although  theii  services  were  not 
needed, whave  helped  or  offered  to  help  In 
driving  or  unloading  the  trucks;   In  others 
they  have  telmply  taken  the  money  and  dis- 
appeared.     Some    trucks    have    been    over- 
turned    and     burned       Sometimes     farmer 
drivers  haTe  been  compelled  to  pay  a  union 
"Initiation  fee"  ranging  from  *30  to  $56  with- 
out   being   given    opportunity    to    Join    the 
union.    Nor  Is  this  a  matter  of  an  occasional 
holdup  here  and  there,  testimony  taken  by 
the  House  committee  which  considered  the 
bill  Indicating  that  approximately  1,000  truck 
drivers   or   operators   are   compelled   to   pay 
tribute  to  tbes*"  union  racketeers  each  day. 
In  1942  a  case  Involving  the  conviction  of 
a  group  of  these  racketeers  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court,   and   that  tribunal,   on   the 
fantastic  theory  that  Congress  had  Intended 
to  sanctloc  such  activities  by  the  holders  jf 
union   car<ls.   reversed   the  conviction.    The 
Hobbs  bill  which  died  in  1943.  and  the  blU 
now  befor*  the  Senate  committee,  were  de- 
signed to  overcome  the  evil  effects  of  that 
decision,   »nd   to   squelch   any   notion    that 
Congress  lC)oks  with  an  approving  eye  on  th© 
teamsters'  racket. 

At  the  tame  time,  however,  the  bill  has 
been  drawn  with  care  to  safeguard  all  legit- 
imate union  activities,  and  that  this  has 
been  dona  successfully  Is  well  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  among  the  supporters  of  the 
Hobbs  bill  are  such  Individuals  as  Repre- 
sentative VooRHis,  of  California,  who  Is  a 
proved  "friend  of  labor"  In  the  best  mean- 
ing of  that  term. 

All  that  this  bill  would  do  would  be  to 
wipe  out  a  court-made  distinction  between 
union  and  nonunion  racketeers.  It  makes 
an  eminently  desirable  law  apply  equally  to 
everyone.  Including  extortionists  who  hap- 
p>en  to  hold  union  cards,  and  It  should  be 
approved  without  delay  In  the  Senate.  It 
will  be  60  approved  If  the  intelligent  friends 
of  labor,  realizing  that  this  racket  Is  giving 
the  whole  labor  movement  a  black  eye.  will 
get  behind  the  blU  and  see  that  It  Is  reported 
out  by  th#  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 


Insidious  Propaganda 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H  GAVIN 

OF  pknnstlvania 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  18,  1945 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Press  of  St.  Marys.  Pa.: 

iNsmious  propaganda 
Gullible  Americans  und  they  number  Into 
the  millions.  In  the  next  few  days  wUl  be 
fed  high-powered  propaganda  that  United 


AiPENDIX  TO  THE  CONHKESSIOXAL  RECOKD 
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states  should  loan  Great  Britain  MOOOOOO,- 
000  as  a  matter  of  economic  gain  for  this 
country  and  bring  into  more  harmonious 
relations  trade  dealings  with  the  cotintry  and 
the  British  Empire. 

It  Is  hard  to  say  at  this  time  how  far  the 
proposed  loan  will  go  In  Congress,  although 
■ome  observers  at  the  Capital  thlnlf  It  will 
pass. 

If  such  •  thing  should  happen  that  Con- 
gress approves  this  loan,  we  might  as  well 
kiss  the  MOOO.OOO.OOO  good-by. 

England  never  made  any  attempt  after  the 
last  war  to  repay  her  obligations  to  United 
States  and  financially  she  was  better  off  then 
than  now. 

Not  even  one  cent  of  Interest  was  paid  on 
her  World  War  I  obligations  even  after 
United  States  had  "forgiven"  her  a  consider- 
able share  of  her  debt. 

How  differently  we  treat  our  English  allies 
and  own  men  who  fought  the  war. 

.\  GI  coming  home  from  war  has  to  wade 
through  mountains  of  red  tape  to  get  a 
$2,000  loan  to  apply  on  the  purchase  of  a 
home,  or  to  go  Into  business. 

There  Is  no  Interest  waiving  on  this  money. 
Interest  must  be  paid  at  full  legal  rates. 

But  England  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
pay  one  penny  interest  on  her  contemplated 
loan  for  5  years,  and  even  then  there  are 
loopholes  that  will  permit  further  extension 
of  the  interest-free  agreement. 

Such  a  loan  is  not  even  sound  business,  A 
banker  who  would  make  a  loan  In  this  covm- 
try  to  an  Individual  would  be  classified  as 
"cuts"  and  the  bank  examiners  would  yank 
him  out  of  his  Job  quicker  than  you  can  read 
this  editorial. 

But  to  give  England  such  easy  terms  Is 
O.  K.  so  It  seems  In  Washington  unless  Con- 
gress rears  up  on  Its  hind  feet  and  tells  Great 
Britain  to  paddle  her  own  canoe  as  we  have 
been  doing  In  this  country  since  the  first 
white  man  set  foot  on  American  soil. 


Our  Marines  in  China  Speak 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

iiON.  HUGH  DL  LAI,  V 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  December  18, 1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
spoke  to  the  Hou.se  on  the  situation  In 
China,  I  have  received  over  3,000  letters 
and  petitions  signed  by  more  than  5,000 
persons  in  my  own  congressional  di.strict. 
urging  that  our  troops  be  withdrawn 
from  that  unhappy  land. 

Since  then,  too,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  defined  our  policy 
toward  China  in  a  welcome  announce- 
ment which  assuredly  is  sound  in  its  basic 
recognition  of  the  need  for  achieving 
unity  and  democracy  in  China  through  a 
representative  government  that  will  en- 
courage necessary  economic  and  social 
progress. 

I  know  the  Presidents  statement  on 
China  will  be  welcomed,  too,  by  most  of 
those  who  have  taken  the  time  to  write 
me  on  the  subject.  Ordinarily,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  not  ask  permission  to 
Include  any  of  these  communications  in 
the  Record.  However,  several  of  them 
come  from  our  own  marines  in  China. 

The  Members  of  this  House  will  be  as 
interested  as  I  was  in  reading  the  opin- 
ions of  the  heroes  of  Guadalcanal,  of 
Peleliu,  and  of  Okinawa  on  their  present 


mission  in  north  China,  where  they  feel 
themselves  no  longer  the  advance  guard 
of  liberty  and  freedom,  but  instead,  the 
participants  in  a  Chinese  civil  war. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
under  the  privilege  granted  me.  I  wish  to 
Include  a  letter  sent  me  by  15  enlisted 
marines  in  China,  and  a  leaflet  which 
other  marines  Inform  me  has  been  cir- 
culating among  their  buddies  in  north 
China. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  letter,  I 
hope  the  House  notes  the  fact  that  25 
transports  which  carried  Chiang  Kai- 
sheks  forces  to  north  China  where  they 
have  come  in  direct  militarj-  conflict  with 
other  Chinese  troopjs.  returned  empty  to 
the  States.  Not  a  single  marine  from  the 
hundreds  of  high-point  men  In  north 
China  was  brought  home  on  those  trans- 
ports. I  trust,  too.  that  the  Members 
note  the  reference  to  World  War  in  in 
the  leaflet  which  other  marines  have 
forwarded  from  north  China.  These 
heroes  of  this  war  do  not  look  forward 
to  a  new  war.  They  fought  for  peace 
and  democracy  and  they  want  no  part  of 
any  enterprise  which  now  endangers  the 
goal  for  which  many  of  them  gave  their 
lives. 

The  letter  follows: 

TsiNGTAo.  Chd*a.  NoveTnber  30,  1945. 

DcAB  Sik:  The  Army  new6pap>er.  Stars  and 
Stripes,  on  November  28.  1945.  published  an 
article  on  yours  and  five  other  Congressmen  s 
resolutions  asking  President  Truman  to  order 
the  Immediate  recall  of  all  United  States 
troops,  transports,  and  rupplles  from  China. 
We  can  assure  you  that  you  have  the  support 
of  thousands  of  Marines  here  In  this  theater. 

Not  only  are  we  reluctant  to  unwanton- 
ly  be  placed  in  circumstances  that  may 
well  Involve  tis  In  participation  in  a  war  be- 
tween rival  Chinese  political  forces  and  pos- 
sibly eventually  another  World  War.  but  wr 
don't  believe  we  are  getting  a  fair  break  in 
demobilization. 

On  October  0,  1945.  all  men,  except  those 
enlisted  as  regulars  having  a  critical  dis- 
charge score  of  60  or  more,  became  eligible 
for  discharge.  That  was  almost  7  weeks  ago, 
and  still  at  least  90  percent  of  those  men  are 
here,  waiting  to  be  relieved  of  their  duties 
and  furnished  transportation  home.  On  No- 
vember 1,  1945.  all  men  with  a  critical  dis- 
charge score  of  50  or  more  became  eligible 
for  discbarge  and  are  also  waiting  to  be  sent 
home.  The  old  excuse  that  there  is  no  trans- 
portation available  is  not  true  here. 

On  November  14  approximately  25  United 
States  transport  ships  unloaded  troops  of  the 
Chinese  Eighth  Army  here  at  Tslngtao. 
Those  ships  would  have  l>een  more  than 
enough  to  have  taken  the  entire  Sixth  Ma- 
rlne  Division  back  to  the  States.  Last  week 
we  watched  these  shlpa  weigh  anchor  and 
sail  for  home — empty. 

Mo6t  of  us  here  In  the  Sixth  Marine  Di- 
vision served  In  the  last  great  land  battle  of 
the  war,  Okinawa,  and  have  also  served  over- 
seas anywhere  from  12  to  24  months.  We're 
not  asking  any  special  favors  but  we  do 
want  to  have  the  same  privilege  of  being 
discharged  when  we  become  eligible,  as  th'See 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  not  have  had 
to  do  occupation  duty.  We  have  been  hear- 
ing from  time  to  time  how  many  men  the 
Army  has  discharged,  which  at  the  last  re- 
port was  expected  to  reach  55  p>ercent.  or  over 
4,000.000  men.  by  January  1,  1946.  The 
Marine  Corps  Is  a  small  organisation,  never 
having  had  a  total  of  more  than  500.000  men 
enlisted  at  one  tin>e.  A  small  organization 
such  as  this  should  have  been  able  to  dis- 
charge men  as  fast  In  proportion  as  the 
Army.  StUl  we  have  ht  ir  .  :  .  figures  quoted 
and  we  are  wondering  .'.  a  ptrcentage  of  men 


anywhere  equal  to  that  of  the  Army  has  been 
discharged. 

When  we  aee  empty  ships  leaving  for  the 
States  we  feel  that  we're  not  getting  a  fair 
deal.  During  this  war  90  percent  of  the 
men  serving  In  the  Marine  Corps  served  over- 
seas (this  figure  was  taken  from  thr  October 
29.  1945,  issue  of  the  Time  magajtine)  and 
Marines  participated  In  practically  every 
major  land  and  sea  battle  fought  In  the 
Pacific. 

We're  asking  at  this  time  If  we  have  not 
earned  the  right  to  be  sent  home  and  dis- 
charged when  we  become  eligible  and  trans- 
portation Is  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  leaflet,  which  ma- 
rines themselves  are  circulating  in  nortli 
China,  calling  attention  to  their  own 
position  there  and  urging  that  they  re- 
turn home,  reads: 
THi  ranrrsiN  adohzss — m  TaiBtrTX  to  thx  ken 

or    THK    FIX5T    ICAXINE    Drv'ISION 

No  score  and  well  over  3  years  ago  our 
continent  thrust  us  out  into  a  great  world 
war  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  an 
American  could  call  himself  a  human  and 
free  being. 

Now  we  are  actively  engaged  In  an  internal 
strife,  testing  whether  our  Nation  or  any 
other  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated 
can  continually  meddle  In  foreign  entangle- 
ments and  come  out  whole. 

We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  World 
War  m.  It  is  for  us.  the  living,  to  here 
dedicate  our  spared  lives  and  to  retract  our 
advance  from  that  field  or  those  who  have 
perished  will  have  done  so  in  vain. 

The  survivors  must  stand  and  crush  Into 
submission  the  weaklings  who  remain  only 
to  prophecy  that  the  bu-thrlght  of  freedom 
is  death  and  destruction. 

Guadalcanal!  Pinchaven!  Cape  Glouces- 
ter!    Peleliu!     Okinawa!     North  China? 


The  Committee  on  I'n-  ^v^cT}c^n  .^ctrvitics 


REMARKS 

OF 

Hun   CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

(W   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday,  December  18.  1945 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  has 
now  committed  its  most  outrageous  blun- 
der. It  has  begun  an  investigation  of 
the  Friends  of  Democracy  and  subpenaed 
or  requested  the  book.s  and  records  of 
this  honorable  and  patriotic  organiza- 
tion which  for  10  years  has  been  leading 
the  flght  against  communism  and  fas- 
cism. 

Up  to  this  time  the  principal  accom- 
plishment of  the  committee  as  far  as 
anyone  could  see  was  to  furnish  a  forum 
for  the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States.  Its  leaders  were  brought  down 
to  Wa.'ihington  for  a  public  hearing. 
From  this  vantage  pxiint  they  gained 
the  opportunity  to  belittle  the  commit- 
tee and  CongKess  and  to  expound  the 
doctrines  of  communism. 

The  newspapers  have  revealed  that  the 
American  Military  Government  in  Ger- 
many is  in  posse.ssion  of  a  li.st  of  thou- 
sands of  names  of  people  in  America 
whom  the  Nazis  considered  as  their 
friends  and  supporters.  Here  i.":  a  mat- 
ter of  the  gravest  concern,  but  has  the 
committee  made  any  effort  to  obtain  that 
list  and  to  check  upon  those  individuals? 
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The  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  have 
been  carrying  a  series  of  articles  over  the 
past  few  weeks  exposing  subversive  and 
racketeering  activities  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  individual?;  and  organizations. 
The  Philadelphia  Record  of  December 
16  carries  on  its  front  page  a  story  ex- 
posing Fascist  control  of  12  new  veter- 
ans" organizations.  Why  does  not  the 
committee  call  some  of  these  to  Wash- 
ington? 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the 
committee  has  shown  the  slightest  inter- 
est in  following  up  any  of  these  impor- 
tant leads. 

Since  it  was  created  almost  a  year  ago 
this  committee  has  failed  to  justify  either 
its  existence  or  the  expenditure  of  the 
$75,000  appropriated  to  it.  The  protec- 
tion of  our  mternal  s'ecurity  is  the  job  of 
the  F'- 'it':  .:  B  icau  of  Investigation,  in 
the  lXlcui.  •  '):  inch  of  our  government. 
and  not  o:   u   ;•  u.-Liri'.  e  committee.     If 

••  >-■-■'.  ih;!'  tiv  ("'intry  i-  not  being 
j.rupvily  _  ai:v;uaict^'d  [ro:n  un-American 
elements  then  it  is  up  to  us  to  let  the  Illl 
knfv.v  i",  no^  t.^  ci'-"  fr^-e  rein  to  a  com- 
rr..t:-"  tl'.a:  :-  ([■■•.u'.r.ff  its  efforts  to 
l;o;;r,dir.4,  lui:  ,i>>.r.-:.  and  smearing  lib- 
'■r.il  iivn-p:  ind  bringing  contempt  and 
r;d.  ;.!•'  upnr.  '  his  House  which  created  it. 

Fv-  :-:s   B^   K    1  j   r?    47  Cip.'rps  Set  Up  for 
\t;-i     M'  '.\"::  :  iAMs  Axn  Orr.\it>  L    K   Smith 

The  peddlers  of  racial  hatred,  intolerance. 
and  disunity  are  back  In  business  again — 
this  lime  In  the  guise  of  veterans'  organiza- 
tions. 

Of  the  47  new  organizations  bidding  for 
the  membership  of  13,000,000  veterans  of 
World  War  II.  12  are  sfwnsored  by  native 
Fascists.  They  have  the  familiar  odor  of  the 
American  Firsters.  the  Christian  Fronters, 
the  Coughlinites,  and  the  rest  of  the  lunatic 
fringe  attached  to  them. 

LIST   OF   ORGANIZATIONS 

1.  The  Christian  Veterans  of  America,  or- 
ganized by  Frederick  Kister,  former  America 
Flrster.  and  associate  editor  of  the  pro- 
Fascist  Scrlbner's  Commentator. 

2.  The  Nationalist  Veterans  of  World  War 
n,  promoted  by  the  Reverend  Gerald  L.  K. 
Smith,  head  of  thp  Anic-.ica  First  Party. 

3.  The  Protestai:  ■  v.  Veterans,  of  which 
Edward  J.  Smythe,  unt-  uf  tlie  defendants  In 
the  sedition  trials  of  1944.  Is  organizer  and 
chairman. 

4.  The  St.  Sebastian  Brigade,  headed  by 
Father  Charles  E.  Coughlln,  of  Royal  Oak, 
Mich.,  former  publisher  of  Social  Justice. 

5.  The  Servicemen's  Reconstruction  Plan, 
sponsored  by  Joseph  McWilliams.  another  of 
the  sedition  trial  defer.d.ints  and  self-styled 
pro-Nazi  "fuehrer  of  Yorkville." 

6.  The  United  Sons  of  America,  headed  by 
Harvey  Hanson  and  operated  from  the  pre- 
war Ku  Klux  Klan  headquarters  in  Detroit. 

7.  The  Christian  War  Veterans  of  America 
(not  to  be  confused  with  the  Christian  Vet- 
erans of  America ) ,  which  subscribes  to  the 
beliefs  of  the  Reverend  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith. 

8  The  George  Washington  Bodyguard,  a 
Chicago  "cultural"  group  which  has  been 
associated  with  George  Deatherage's  Ameri- 
can Nationalist  Confederation. 

9.  Military  Order  of  the  Liberty  Bell,  a  na- 
tional order  for  veterans  of  all  wars,  which  Is 
strongly  anti-Negro  and  antlforeign  and 
which  operates  out  of  Wa.=;hington.  D.  C. 

10,  'Ilie  Fight  for  Fr  e  Enterprise,  Inc.,  led 
by  William  Walker  a  '.r.ilv.ee  of  pro-Nazi 
Joseph  P.  Kamp.  T..e  t :  t;  .r.Lzation,  while 
not  a  veterans'  group,  is  much  Interested  la 
controlling  veterans'  thought  in  Its  Free 
Enterprise  N*  ■     Bulletin. 


11.  The  NaliQXialist  Party,  a  political  or- 
ganization formed  by  ex-Senator  Robert  Rice 
Reynolds. 

12.  The  United  Veterans  Political  Party,  or- 
ganized by  ex-Congressman  John  H.  Hoeppel, 
of  California,  who  was  Impeached  for  selling 
appointments  to  West  Point.  This  organiza- 
tion, through  its  publication,  is  disseminat- 
ing anti-Semitic  propaganda. 

START    DRIVE    HERE 

Thus  far.  only  one  of  these  groups — Sis- 
ter's Christian  Veterans  of  America — is 
known  to  have  launched  openly  an  organiza- 
tion drive  in  Philadelphia. 

During  the  last  8  weeks  the  Christian  Vet- 
erans has  distributed  reams  of  printed  propa- 
ganda beseeching  Philadelphia's  "Christian 
veter&ns  to  aw.^ke."  Much  of  this  material  is 
filled  with  anti-Semitic  tirades  and  is  put 
out  under  Kister's  name.  In  it  Kister  frank- 
ly admits  his  former  ties  with  America  First. 
He  asks  veterans  to  respond  to  his  "call  for 
action"  by  sending  in  membership  applica- 
tions and  contributions  to  the  organization's 
headquarters  In  Chicago. 

He  also  urges  "Christian  veterans  to  de- 
velop leadership  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment" and  to  oppose  all  "subversive  forces 
which  seek  to  destroy  Christianity." 

PLEDGES   $2,500   BONUS 

Kister  promises  the  veterans  a  $2,500  bonus 
and  full  employment.  He  expresses  himself 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  free  enterprise, 
labor  unions,  and  agriculture.  In  addition, 
he  advocates  ♦he  stopping  of  immigration  for 
10  years  and  the  deportation  of  aliens  who 
apparently  do  not  agree  with  his  personal 
concept  of  liberty. 

Associated  with  KLster  in  the  Christian  Vet- 
erans of  America  is  at  least  one  other  known 
America  First  sympathizer — George  Vose. 
Vose  is  national  secretary. 

The  literature  names  Paul  Meinhart.  of 
Lester,  Delaware  County,  as  assistant  na- 
tional secretary. 

It  is  less  difficult  to  understand  Vose's 
connection  with  the  organization  than  that 
of  Meinhart. 

PRAISED  BY  SMFTH 

Rev.  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith,  for  whom  Vose 
also  works  (as  does  Blister)  through  the  Na- 
tionalist Veterans  of  World  War  II,  recently 
said  of  him:  "He  has  always  been  an  America 
Flrster  and  now  he  is  mad  at  the  Army,  and 
that's  the  way  I  like  my  people  to  be — 
angry." 

Perhaps  Vose  Is  "mad  at  the  Army"  be- 
cause of  the  following  facts: 

On  April  27,  1943,  Vose  was  court-martialed 
at  Fort  Sheridan,  El.  He  was  charged  with 
having  sold  Army  materiel  and  with  having 
sold  pa.sses  to  enlisted  men  for  $5  and  $10 
each.  He  was  found  guilty  on  March  3,  1943, 
and  sentenced  to  6  months  at  hard  labor.  He 
was  permitted  to  rejoin  his  company  after 
serving  his  sentence,  but  shortly  afterward 
suffered  a  leg  injury  and  was  given  a  medical 
discharge. 

DISCHARGED   B7    ARMY 

Meinhart  Is  a  22-year-old  discharged  vet- 
eran who  lives  with  his  parents  In  a  modest, 
neatly  furnished  bungalow  at  312  Seneca 
Avenue.  Lester.  He  was  discharged  from  the 
Army  last  December  after  having  been  Ehot 
accidentally  through  the  Jaw  while  on  ma- 
neuvers in  the  South. 

Under  what  circumstances  he  joined  the 
Christian  Veterans  of  America,  or  when,  is 
not  known.  However,  some  time  earlier  this 
year  he  went  to  Chicago  to  go  to  work.  It 
is  presumed  that  while  he  was  there  he 
became  afflliated  with  Kister  and  Vose.  who 
selected  him  as  their  stooge  for  the  organiz- 
ing Job  In  the  Philadelphia  area  and  else- 
where in  Pennsylvania. 

StJRPRlSED   BY   ACTION 

In  Lester.  Meinhart  is  known  generally  as 
a  "nice,  mild-mannered  boy — not  the  kind 
that  Is  arrogant  cr  belligerent." 


"I  was  ^ankly  surprised  to  hear  he  had 
tied  up  ■wllth  an  organization  of  that  type." 
said  a  metnber  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  ther^.  "I  doubt  if  he  knows  the  kind 
of  people  ka  Is  affiliated  with." 

In  any  fvent,  Meinhart  now  regularly  at- 
tends me^ings  of  the  Philadelphia  Chap- 
ter of  the'  Blue  Star  Mothers,  a  prewar  ex- 
tremist grt)up.  which  Is  assisting  him  In  his 
organizatien  drive.  It  Is  from  members  of 
the  Blue  $tar  Mothers  that  he  obtains  his 
leads  on  possible  members.  And  it  was 
the  Blue  jStar  Mothers  who  recently  con- 
tributed t^e  funds  to  pay  for  a  newspaper 
advertisement  to  promote  the  Christian  Vet- 
erans of  America  membership  drive — an  ad- 
vertisement no  newspaper  in  Philadelphia 
has  seen  fit  to  print. 

I       REST7LTS    UNKNOWN 

How  niany  members  the  organization 
drive  has  produced  in  Philadelphia  is  not 
known. 

But  Meinhart  has  been  heard  to  say  me 
drive  is  net  progressing  favorably. 

At  leastl  one  other  of  these  organizations 
is  believed  to  have  some  Philadelphians  on 
its  rolls.  That  is  Father  Coughlln's  St.  Se- 
bastian arigade,  which  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  is  not  a  veterans'  organization. 
The  brigade  was  organized  early  in  1942. 
By  November  of  last  year  It  Is  said  to  have 
had  the  names  of  400,000  veterans  on  its  lists. 
They  were  enrolled  by  their  wives,  mothers, 
and  sweethearts. 

PLANS    100    ORCANUa^S 

A  novel  plan  for  extending  the  Influence 
of  the  National  Veterans  of  World  War  II  has 
been  conceived  by  Rev.  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith. 
It  is  fashioned  after  the  plan  followed  by 
Hitler  before  his  ascension  to  power. 

Smith  promises  each  veteran  a  bonus  of 
$1,000  to  Involve  them  in  his  hate  campaign 
against  organized  labor,  Jews,  Negroes,  and 
other  minorities.  He  plans  to  train  100  or- 
ganizers. Each  of  these  organizers  will  go  to 
one  of  the  100  principal  cities.  There 
they  will  organize  a  group  of  10  veterans,  who 
in  turn  will  organize  10  more,  and  so  on. 
until  the  organization's  desired  strength  is 
gained. 

Smjrtha  describes  his  Protestant  War  Vet- 
erans as  a  voluntary  association  of  white 
gentiles  ojf  the  Protestant  faith  who  served 
In  any  w$r  of  the  Republic.  He  has  set  his 
membersliip  goal  at  25.000.000  veterans  and 
members  of  their  families.  He  is  still  far 
from  that  goal. 

M'WILLIAMS    OFFERS    MORE 

Joseph  McWilliams.  the  man  who  would  be 
fuehrer,  arid  who  has  a  special  technique  for 
dodging  <L'aft  boards  and  prisons.  Is  more 
ambitious  In  what  he  offers  the  veterans.  Ha 
proposes  6  $7,800  bonus.  He  adds  that  vet- 
erans, "ttus  fairly  treated,  will  smash  all 
efforts  to  a  dictatorship  (presumably  by  any- 
one but  McWilliams) ,  and  will  devotedly  pro- 
tect the  Christian  culture  which  nurtured 
them." 

How  fat  the  peddlers  of  hate  will  get  with 
their  scheme  to  Indoctrinate  American  serv- 
icemen With  the  principles  of  fascism  re- 
mains to  !be  seen. 

ONE  MILLION  FIVE   HUNDRED  THOUSAND   JOIN   XTP 

Thus  f$r  the  6.000,000  men  who  have  al- 
ready returned  from  World  War  II  have  shown 
no  haste  to  join  any  organization.  Only 
about  1,500,000  have  Joined  any  veterans'  or- 
ganizatiot.  Most  have  selected  the  old-line 
conservative  groups — the  American  Legion, 
the  Veteaans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Dis- 
abled Wat  Veterans. 

Another  30,000  are  claimed  as  members  in 
the  recently  organized  American  Veterans  of 
World  W4r  II,  better  known  as  the  AMVETS. 
Another  11,000  have  afflliated  themselves  with 
the  llbertl-mlnded  American  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee, organized  by  Charles  Bolte,  New  York 
writer.  Tfhis  organization  boasts  as  members 
Franklin   D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.;    Philip  Willkie, 
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son  of  the  late  Wendell  Willkie:  and  Owen 
Boot,  youthful  organiser  of  the  Willkie  clubs: 
and  Col.  Evans  F.  Carlson,  of  the  famous 
marine  battalion,  Carlson's  Raiders. 

LOOK  rOR  MALCONTENTS 

But  the  peddlers  of  hate,  by  their  own  con- 
tcsslon,  are  not  Interested  in  the  type  of  vet- 
erans who  Join  the  Legion,  the  VFW,  DAV, 
AMVETS,  or  AVC, 

They  are  lcx>king  for  the  men  who.  coming 
back  from  the  wars,  are  unable  to  bridge  the 
gap  from  military  to  civilian  life  with  ease. 
They  are  seeking  the  malcontents,  the  job- 
less, the  homeless,  and  those  who  figure  tl.e 
Government  owes  them  more  than  it  is  giving. 

They  do  not  need  many  meniliers  to  serve 
their  purposes — neither  a  majority  or  a  large 
minority. 

They  believe  that  60.000  or  100.000  men. 
organized  In  well-knit  units  across  the  coun- 
try, would  give  them  an  effective  organiza- 
tion of  storm  troopers  to  fight  for  fasciam. 


Saboteurs  in  Two  Wars 
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HOiN  KARL  STEFAN 

.      ..L3RA.sk  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  18. 1945 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  insuffl- 
cient  recognition  for  out.standing  sen'ice 
rendered  ha.s  been  given  to  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  his  fine  staff  of  men  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  I  es- 
pecially call  attention  to  records  of  our 
committee  which  disclose  the  Important 
fact  that  during  World  War  II  the  United 
States  experienced  not  one  successful 
foreign-directed  act  of  sabotage.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  great  work  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Inve.stigation  and  to 
the  great  directorship  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 
Recognition  of  this  great  .service  to  our 
country  in  time  of  war  is  given  in  a  time- 
ly editorial  by  Ben  McKelway.  as.sociat€ 
editor  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
By  leave  granted  me,  I  am  happy  to  in- 
clude this  editorial  with  my  remarks: 

In  reporting  to  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  that  not  one  foreign- 
directed  act  of  sabotage  was  completed  suc- 
cessfully in  this  country  during  World  War  n, 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  has  stated  a  fact  that 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  sabotage  record 
of  the  First  World  War.  Prior  to  America  s 
entry  In  the  other  war  and  for  some  time 
subsequent  thereto.  German  agents  had  a 
veritable  field  day.  With  no  American  coun- 
terespionage service  worthy  of  the  name  in 
operation  prior  to  1917,  German  and  Aus- 
trian spies  and  saboteurs  ranged  far  and  wide 
almost  unmolested,  leaving  a  wake  of  fires, 
explosions,  and  damaged  war  machines  that 
seriously  impaired  this  country's  preparations 
for  war.  Best  remembered  of  these  acts  of 
sabotage  were  the  Black  Tom  and  Kingslaud 
disasters,  which  destroyed  mUllons  of  dollars' 
worth  of  munitions  and  other  supplies  and 
cost  the  llves,of  a  number  of  workers.  In- 
vestigation of  the  Black  Tom  and  Kings- 
land  cases  revealed  that  thete  and  nuny 
similar  fires  and  explosions  were  the  work  of 
trained  saboteurs  and  spies,  operating  under 
a  system  directed  by  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian Embai^ies  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
hostUities  and  thereafter  by  German  diplo- 
mats in  Mexico. 

All  of  this  occurred  In  the  days  when  there 
was  no  FBI  and  when  counterespionage  iu 


any  form,  even  by  military  and  naval  In- 
telligence agencies,  was  frowned  upon  In 
official  quarters.  It  Is  significant  that  the 
total  appreciation  for  0-2.  the  Army's  In- 
telligence service,  in  1816.  was  $11,000.  After 
April  1917.  0-2  was  permitted  to  expand 
rapidly,  but  Its  counterespionage  agents 
were  for  the  most  part  lacking  in  experience 
and  training,  whereas  Germany's  spies  were 
veterans  at  the  game. 

Fortunately,  the  United  States  benefited 
from  the  lessons  of  the  dark  days  of  1916-17. 
Long  before  war  came  again  to  America,  a 
well -organized,  efBclent  spy-catching  cam- 
paign had  been  launched,  with  the  FBI  as 
the  nucleus  and  cooidinator  of  counteres- 
pionage activities.  As  early  as  1936  and 
1939.  the  FBI  began  unearthing  and  break- 
ing up  German  and  Japanese  spy  rings.  The 
Bureau's  staff  grew  from  a  prewar  strength 
of  2.000  special  agents  to  more  than  15.000 
as  the  war  reached  its  height.  Every  sus- 
picious person  was  placed  under  surveillance, 
every  suspicious  act.  message  or  document 
Investigated.  Hundreds  of  known  and  sus- 
pected agents  were  arrested  and  many  were 
tried  and  convicted.  Yet  all  of  this  was 
done  without  "witch  hunt.s,"  without  trans- 
gressing the  rights  of  loral  citisens.  It  is  a 
record  of  which  the  FBI  and  its  many  co- 
operating groups,  from  Army  and  Navy  in- 
telligence to  local  •h<'r1fTs  may  well  be  proud. 


Resolution   of   Schenectady   Veterans    of 
World  War  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  18, 1945    , 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  governors  of 
Schenectady  Veterans  of  World  War 
II.  Inc.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.: 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government 
has  proposed  a  loan  to  England  in  the 
amount  of  •4.400.000.000  without  interest  for 
the  first  5  years  and  at  a  rate  of  Interest  of 
2  percent  thereafter;   and 

Whereas  any  returning  veteran  of  the 
United  States  armed  fonres  who  borrows 
money  from  his  Government,  under  the  pro- 
vision of  Public  Law  345.  commonly  known 
as  the  GI  bUl  of  rights,  is  compelled  to  pay 
Interest  of  4  percent  on  the  Government- 
guaranteed  portion  of  said  loan,  with  only 
a  1-year  moratorium  granted  on  the  Interest 
charge  on  said  portion;   and 

Whereas  the  tangible  and  intangible  col- 
lateral offered  by  the  veteran  to  guarantee 
the  repayment  of  any  loan  made  to  him  by 
his  Government  is  equal  to  or  greater  then 
that  which  may  be  offered  by  foreign  coun- 
tries as  history  has  proven;  and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  discrimlnatlnfi  against  the  vet- 
eran by  charging  him  double  the  amount  of 
interest  charged  foreign  countries  for  money 
borrowed  from  the  same  source;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  governors  of 
this  organization  respectfully  ask  that  im- 
mediate steps  t>e  taken  to  amend  that  por- 
tion of  Public  Law  346  covering  loans  to  vet- 
erans by  Increasing  the  moratorium  period 
on  interest  charges  as  now  prescribed  and 
by  lowering  the  rate  of  interest  charged  on 
said  loans  to  a  figure  which  will  be  com- 
parable to  that  charged  foreign  countries 
for  tx)rrowing;  and  be  It  further 


Resoived.  That  the  secretary  of  this  board 
is  Instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  Honorable  Uull«l  Btatea  Sena- 
tors from  New  York  State  and  to  the  Honor- 
sbJe  B  W  KtABNKT.  Member  of  Congress, 
Representative  of  the  Thirty-first  Congrea- 
slon.il  District  of  this  State. 


Seventh   Louisiana    ['(.-•t.-it!    Ha*    Niii.or..! 
4-H  CluD  Health  C'f-.inipK'n 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HLiNRY  D.  URi 


R 


OF  louisia;- ,. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  18,  1945 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  of  Louisiana, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  has 
fumi.shed  from  the  Parish  of  Cameron, 
bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  John 
Harold  Savoy,  the  Nation's  healthiest 
4-H  member,  chosen  at  the  national  con- 
gress held  in  Cliicago,  111.,  recently,  and 
I  am  proud  of  this  distinction  for  my 
district.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  per- 
mission I  should  like  to  include  with 
these  remarks  a  newspaper  account  of 
this  event,  to  wit: 

(From  the  Eunice  (La  )  New  Era  cf  December 
12,  19451 

J.    H.    BAVOT,   or   CAMEBON,    IS   NAMED    NATIONAL. 

4-H       CLtrs        HEALTH       CHAMPION ACHIEXXS 

HIGHEST    DISTINCTION    POSSIBLE    AS    CLCBSTEa 
AT  CHICAGO  CONrEHKNCK 

A   17-year-old  boy  from    Cameron   Pirlsh 

achieved  one  of  the  highest  distinctions  pos- 
sible in  4-H  activities  when  be  was  named 
the  Nation's  healthiest  4-H  member  at  the 
national  congress  in  Chicago.  He  is  John 
Harold  Savoy,  a  student  at  Creole  High 
School  In  his  native  parish.  He  attended 
the  congress  following  his  selection  as  the 
healthiest  4-H  boy  in  Louisiana  at  final  tests 
in  the  State  contest  held  on  the  university 
campus  last  November.  He  shared  honors  in 
the  latter  event  with  Georgia  Faye.  Middle- 
ton,  of  Natchitoches  Parish,  Louisiana's 
healthiest  4  H  girl,  who  received  honorable 
mention  in  the  contest  at  Chicago. 

The  choice  of  John  Harold  Savoy  as  the 
Nation's  healthiest  4-H  boy  is  especially 
noteworthy,  since  he  is  a  product  of  a  defi- 
nitely rural  section  of  the  State,  where 
coastal  marshlands  abound  and  4-H  scilvi- 
ties  are  limited.  'He  has  been  a  club  mem- 
ber for  7  years,  and  has  followed  good  health 
practices  from  the  beginning  of  his  member- 
ship. The  honors  accorded  him,  both  in  the 
State  and  in  the  national  competition,  reflect 
the  highest  credit  of  his  zeal  and  devotion 
In  a  project  highly  Important  in  its  Impli- 
cations of  the  worthiness  of  the  4-H  pro- 
gram. 

Significance  of  the  achievement  lies  in , 
the  fact  that  a  boy  from  an  isolated  rural 
section  of  this  State  was  able  to  develop  prac- 
tices and  procedures  permitting  him  to  enter 
competition  with  other  boys  and  gir'a  frcm 
every  State  of  the  Nation.  The  health 
championship  is  one  of  the  mo.st  coveted 
honors  awarded  at  the  national  congress. 
Young  Savoy  was  one  of  1 298  Louisiana 
4-H'ers  who  took  part  in  the  State  health 
contest  this  year.  There  were  otheis,  of 
course,  who  followed  the  health  program  e* 
a  project.  In  all,  10.137  clu*  members  en- 
rolled in  health  study  during  the  year.  It  is 
impossible  to  ex'tgperate  the  importance  of 
a  program  which  enlists  the  Interest  arxl 
activity  of  so  many  young  people  in  tbe  rural 
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areas  of  the  State— especially  a  program  In- 
volving the  physical  well-being  of  boys  and 
girls  who  are  to  be  citizens  and  leaders  of  the 
luture. 

Warmest  congratulations  are  due  Miss 
Hazel  Bratley.  extension  nutritionist  of  L.  S. 
U..  who  has  direct  supervision  of  the  4-H 
health  program,  and  the  county  and  home 
demonstration  agents  of  Cameron  Parish, 
who  had  Immediate  direction  of  the  work  in 
which  the  new  national  champion  excelled, 
for  the  signal  demonstration  of  success  which 
has  marked  their  efforts. 


Mi"-.V: 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  Missotnti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesdai;.  Dzcember  18.  1945 

Mi   CANNON  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  print,  I  include  a  letter 
from  J.  C.  Capt.  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  which  is  self-explanatory: 
Department  or  Commerce, 

BtXItEAU   OF   THE    CENSUS, 

December  5.  1945. 

Mt  Dear  Congressman:  I  have  read  with 
some  concern  comments  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Thursday.  November  29.  on 
the  recent  release  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus of  data  on  the  marriage  prospects  of  men 
and  women,  by  age.  In  particular.  1  was  con- 
cerned by  the  evident  misunderstanding  of 
the  value  and  the  uses  made  of  the  informa- 
tion on  marriages  and  mariial  trends  related 
to  age  of  indivtduils. 

The  basic  information  on  marriages  and 
marriage  rates  is  used  by  the  Census  Bureau 
In  compiling  estimates  on  the  number  of 
new  family  units  annually.  This  Informa- 
tion Is  Important  to  the  manufacturer  and 
the  retailer  who  are  concerned  with  the  num- 
ber of  family  units  as  potential  customers 
for  their  goods.  It  is  important  to  the  con- 
Btruction  Industry  as  a  measure  of  the  fu- 
ture demand  for  building.  It  is  Important 
to  school  authorities  in  weighing  the  factors 
which  provide  estimates  for  future  school 
needs  as  the  new  family  units  become  par- 
ents and  their  growing  children  enter  the 
school  system. 

Often  the  Census  Bureau  receives  requests 
for  Information  en  the  number  of  each  sex 
who  marry  at  given  ages,  other  correspond- 
ents request  InformnMtn^.  r:;  the  age  or  ages 
at  which  the  largest  n  n.vr  if  the  popula- 
tion marry,  and  siiil  otiur  requests  are  vari- 
ations of  the  r.hemc.  Manufacturers  of 
Jewelry  have  wrltlen  in  to  request  the  data 
to  measure  the  future  market  for  engage- 
ment a:.-l  A-iicllng  rink'-  a:..!  the  data  have 
even  entt-rca  :nto  studu::  i.pc  a  which  future 
legislation  Is  based. 

An  Immediate  concrr*?  pxnmple  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  marr.  \.  ■  ti  i.\  Is  a  request 
early  this  month  from  :\.v  reM-.inh  and  draft- 
ing committee  of  tht>  Kr;  •;(  ky  State  Bar  As- 
Bociathiu  cni<.\gfd  In  [v,  ••■.•, ir  ■.■..:  ,i  M'.i^i  ..  of 
the  Kentucky  Statutes  ^  :  n.-,o(  :.•.  ;ir.d  Dis- 
tribution. One  of  the  i;.q\r.;.is  from  this 
Commtttc"  w:is  f  r- •  rtr.'.i  n  ' '.\o  .r.i'racp  n.:f 
of  mam  i:,*!'  ;  ;  n  ;\U-s  ;•;  ■.;•.(■  l':v:'t'ii  y.i'r- 
By  means  uf  '..■.<•  tihu:.!'.  !.>  \vh.>;u  \\r:t'  •.-.- 
eluded  m  t;ii'  :(;i'.\-o  \  w  ii.s.  •.;^^^Hl  •:'■ 
C !•;.--;  ■>  B;;:  «m:;  'a  i;  .ib^c  ; .    ^up;li^■  ;  l.o  .u.^  .^  ■  • 

.\:,ii;!u\-  ii'-c;.*  ri'qMc  '  f.ci'f  'r:"\u  t:,:- 
Nf  V  Ki.»;l.ir.l  f  '  .;  ■..!  fo:  EcouomU'  Dtnclop- 
U-.fy'  .r.'A\  H-.;: ':;  ii  C~' 'o;")«M\»t '.o;i  TIi'.h  re- 
t,  ..-■  ^\.l■^  f  ;  '  :','.t  r:\".,i  I'f  rn.ir:;,w;rs  lo  the 
constnic'.ivii:  ct  new  t!'A^'':;i;^  uniis,"  A  let- 
ter Ircm  the  dep.*.-;!.  ■  ..     ^t   ocouomlcs  &ui 


sociology  of  Colorado  College  requesting  the 
marriage  and  marriage  rates  data  states 
that  this  Information  Is  useful  In  courses  in 
sociology.  Prom  the  editor  of  the  National 
Almanac,  published  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, came  a  request  for  the  number  of 
marriages  per  l.OCO  women,  (15-44  years  of 
age)  each  year.  Similar  requests  have  been 
received  from  the  Interstate  Department 
Store.>.  Inc.,  of  New  York;  the  department  of 
economics  and  sociology  of  Connecticut  Col- 
lege: the  Circuit  Court.  Third  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit of  Michigan;  the  research  department. 
Esquire  Magazine;  the  National  Conference 
on  Family  Relations.  Chicago.  111.;  the  de- 
partment of  sociology.  University  of  Kansas; 
the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  and  the  department  of  rural 
sociology.  University  of  Missouri. 

The  release  discussed  was  prepared  pri- 
marily for  the  Information  of  ne\ispaper  cor- 
respondents In  Washington  from  whom  the 
Census  Bureau  has  received  ntimerous  re- 
quests for  this  type  of  information.  Stories 
based  upon  this  particular  report  were  dis- 
tributea  by  all  three  of  the  national  press 
wire  services  and  "made  the  front  page"  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  country,  which 
is  evidence  of  the  universal  interest  In  the 
subject. 

Smcerely, 

J.  C    C.-iPT.  Director. 


China  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

HON.  W.4LTER  H  Jl  DD 

ut     Ml.N -Si..-!li  H 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  18,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
American  columnists,  who  attempt  fre- 
quently to  analyze  and  interpret  events 
and  conditions  in  China,  their  signifi- 
cance for  our  own  country  and  policy 
with  relation  to  them,  none  has  to  my 
knowledge  more  consistently  shown  good 
understanding  and  balanced  judgment 
than  M:  Barnet  Nover.  Under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remark.-?.  I  include 
his  column  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
December  18.  1945.  which  gives  a  pene- 
trating and.  I  think,  accurate  evaluation 
of  the  new  restatement  by  President 
Truman  of  our  historic  policy  of  working 
for  a  strong,  independent,  and  friendly 
Cliina.  under  the  domination  of  no  out- 
side power  as  the  best  guaranty  of 
America's  long-term  security  in  the 
Pacific: 

Chin.a   Policy 
(By  Barnet  Nover) 

GENERAL    MARSHALL'S    MISiilON 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  President  Tru- 
man's statement  on  China  has.  on  the  whole, 
arotised  much  more  enthusiasm  in  Chung- 
king than  It  has  In  Yenan. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
find  some  passafjes  In  that  statement  very 
much  to  their  liking. 

They  are  delighted,  for  Instacce.  with  the 
President's  critical  reference  tc  "oue-party 
government"  In  China,  meaning  the  govern- 
ment headed  l  v  r,,-  .;  lUsslmo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  cont  .  i;  >  ■  liie  Kuomlntang,  the 
..ly  party  ti,<  :  .-  legal  status  In  the  area 
under  Chuiigk  :  .;  ,  control. 

T;,.>  I,     ;i-:v.    :-•  .  ;' :t«  w  !^oUy  In  fSVOf  Of  the 

prujK. -  '.  t;.:>'.  i..e  Ch;;.e»e  Government  be 
•broad'!  (•>!  to  include  other  political  ele- 
ments ill  the  country."  And  they  Applaud 
Mr.  Truman's  pledge  Uial  there  will  be  no 


"United  Stites  military  Intervention  to  In- 
fluence the  course  of  any  internal  Chinese 
strife." 

All  this.  f»om  the  Chinese  Communist  point 
of  view,  belongs  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger.  But  their  joy  over  the  Truman 
statement  ts  very  much  tempered  by  the 
Presidents  recommendation  that  once  a 
broadly  representative  government  has  been 
established  In  China  "autonomotis  armies 
should  be  Eliminated  as  such  and  all  armed 
forces  in  cttlna  Integrated  effectively  Into  the 
Chineje  National  Army." 

In  taking  this  position  President  Truman 
was,  of  course,  expounding  no  new  policy. 
All  prevlouf  efforts  made  by  the  United  States 
to  get  the  trival  elements  in  China  to  unite 
have  had  is  their  corollary  the  unification 
of  all  Chii^se  armed  forces.  But  each  time 
a  prime  rlason  for  the  failure  to  achieve 
political  uilty  was  the  Inability  to  reach  a 
satUfactorji  agreement  regarding  the  inte- 
gration of  ^he  Chinese  Communist  armies  in 
the  mllltai^  forces  under  the  control  of  the 
Central  Gc>vemment. 

We  AmcBicans  think  of  an  army  purely  as 
a  mllltaryl  Instrument.  In  China  during 
these  last  pecades  the  principal  role  played 
by  armies  has  not  been  as  much  military  as 
political.     ; 

That  wate  true  when  more  or  less  Inde-, 
pendent  wfr  lords  controUed  most  of  China's 
provinces.  '  It  is  still  true  today. 

The  number  of  men  a  war  lord  had  under 
arms  detetjnined  how  much  "face  "  he  had. 
It  determined  the  amount  of  revenues  and 
supplies  h*  received  from  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment la  return  for  fealty  to  that  regimf?. 
Last,  but  tiot  least,  the  size  of  the  army  a 
war  lord  htd  under  his  command  determined 
whether  he  was  to  remain  in  power  or  be 
overthrowq  by  somebody  more  powerful 
than  he. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Chinese  Communts'.s 
fear  that  iy  dlcbanding  their  armies  or  al- 
lowing tham  to  be  Incorporated  in  the  na- 
tional forces  they  will  lose  political  power,  to 
that  exteijt  are  they  certain  to  resist  the 
President's  proposal. 

Nor  are  t(hey  likely  to  regard  as  an  adequate 
quid  pro  .quo  the  inclusion  of  individual 
Communi*,s  in  the  government.  Such  an 
offer  has  been  made  to  them  repeatedly. 
But  they  have  never  been  satisfied  that  they 
.stand  to  gain  as  much  by  going  Inside  the 
government  and  giving  up  their  arms  as  by 
remaining  ovitside  and  keeping  them. 

By  the  same  token  it  Is  not  difficult  to  see 
why  the  Ghlnese  Nationalists  are  very  much 
pleased  wDth  the  President's  proposals. 

The  fact  Is  that  every  one  of  these  propo- 
sals is  and  for  a  long  time  has  been  on 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  own  agenda.  He  favors  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  rival  ele- 
ments. AD  Chinese  do.  They  have  had  more 
than  enough  of  strife.  He  Is  not  opposed  to 
"a  nationtl  conference  of  representatives  of 
major  political  elements"  as  Mr.  Truman 
recommenjis.  Precisely  that  kind  of  a  con- 
ference w*s  called  by  the  Chungking  govern- 
ment somp  time  ago.  Bearing  the  name  of 
the  People's  Consultative  Conference,  It  Is  to 
convene  at  Chungking  in  a  few  days  and  will 
Include  delegates  from  the  Kuomlntang.  the 
Communllt  Party,  the  Democratic  League, 
the  Young  China  Party,  and  Independents. 

As  for  the  democratization  of  the  Chinese 
Governmflbt.  Chiang  Kai-shek  could  not  op- 
pose such  a  move  without  going  contrary  to 
the  program  laid  down  by  the  late  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen,  fcther  of  the  Chinese  Republic  and 
founder  jof  the  Kuomlnta»g.  Actually. 
Chiang  Isbn  record  not  once  but  many  times 
In  favor  tt  doing  away  with  the  one-party 
political  tutelage  system  once  the  war  had 
ended. 

Presldeftt  Truman's  statement  of  policy 
should  help  bring  about  that  stronn.  inilted, 
democratic  China  which  this  Nation  has  al- 
ways wanted  to  see  come  into  being. 

The  fac  ;  must  be  recognized.  1  that 

this  goal] will  not  be  easy  ol  ..        .  inent. 
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The  Chinese  people  certainly  want  it.  The 
world  situation  and  Chlna'f  own  desperate 
plight  demand  it  But  the  otstacles  are  great 
and  are  deeply  imbedded  in  China's  political 
soil  and  her  economic  situation. 

Bo  In  carrying  out  the  P  esldent's  direc- 
tive. Gen.  George  C.  Marshi  U  will  have  no 
easy  time  of  It.  Yet  no  ttsk  needs  doing 
more  than  the  one  with  wh  ch  he  has  been 
entrusted.  It  is  not  too  muci  to  say.  In  fact, 
that  not  only  the  future  ol  China  but  the 
peace  of  the  world  may  depend  on  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  hla  mission. 


doctors,  fron  the   Arm- d 
Service's 


EXTENSION  OF  Ri:a«IARKS 

OF 

HON  R.AYMONDS.  SPRINGER 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRIBENTATIViS 
Tuesday,  December  18.  1945 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  In  this  country  regarding 
the  early  discharge  of  doctors  who  are 
still  in  the  service  in  order  that  they  may 
take  their  places  in  their  respective  com- 
munities where  they  are  badly  needed. 
And.  may  I  say,  that  the  doctors  are 
greatly  disturbed  over  the  slowness  in 
granting  releases  and  discharges  to  them. 
Many  of  them  are  sitting  en  foreign  soil, 
doing  nothing,  yet  they  are  not  released 
and  discharged.  This  is  i.  most  glaring 
example  of  the  bungling  of  the  discharge 
system  following  the  clos<  of  this  war, 
and  this  must  be  correctcc:  and  the  dis- 
charge of  all  doctors  available  for  dis- 
charge accomplished  at  th?  very  earliest 
moment.  They  are  needed  in  their  home 
commimities,  and  the  people  are  de- 
manding that  these  docto-s  be  released 
and  discharged  as  quickly  ;is  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leavt  to  re\1se  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  thf  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  I  Include  hereynth  an  article 
appearing  In  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  which 
follows  : 

The  waste  of  Ar-  \  doctors  has  been  freely 
discussed  In  the  States  In  .-arlous  articles 
appearing  in  the  press.  Senator  Rxkd  has 
charged  that  the  Army  was  holding  10.000 
unneeded  doctors  and  dentist*  In  what  he 
termed  a  "disgraceful  situation."  Apparently 
nothing  Is  being  done  with  regard  to  the 
hoarding  of  surplus  doctors  and  dentists  In 
the  ETO 

Since  VE-day  thotisands  cI  doctors  have 
been  idle  In  this  theater.  Gitneral  hospitals 
with  bed  capacities  up  to  1.500  have  been  kept 
fully  sUffed.  with  a  daily  patient  census  of 
only  300.  One  general  hospital  now  has  20 
patienu  and  still  has  not  teen  authorized 
to  close.  Many  doctors  have  l>een  detailed  to 
nonmedical  duties 

An  alarming  situation  faces  those  of  us  who 
teem  to  be  stuck  indefinitely  in  the  ITO. 
The  only  vehicle  at  preaant  tx  sending  doc- 
tors home  Is  on  the  bails  of  pre-Peatl  Harbor 
aervlce,  80  points,  or  being  over  48  yeart  of  a^e. 

We  note  w  '  I'-ph-  -ment  policy  that  medi- 
cal ofBcers  .  -  r-..>'.e«  having  30  months' 
service  will  not  be  sent  ove'  y  '  ''>  nnd 
no  provisions  for  those  of  lu  :;.  •.:.!.  ltO 
with  many  more  mouths  of  ssrrlce.  much  of 
H  .  M  s,  I  ti  be  rpturned  to  the  States. 
M  .  .,:..  .  >:  i)^-.  is  is  ver-  low.  and  this 
preclude*  ii  <  ki  •  j  .;.k  of  meiilcal  care  on  a 
blgU  profeb.^i   :.:\:  Ic  .  cl. 

We  are  told  there  U  a  shortage  of  doctor* 
and  no  relief  Is  forthcoming  until  replace- 
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A:>nll) 


ments  are  available.  Doctors  were  trained 
at  the  Governments  expense  under  A8TP. 
Now,  we  are  told  that  they  lack  sufficient 
training  to  assume  responsibility  of  over- 
seas duty.  And  yet,  most  of  the  ETO  paUenU 
have  minor  complaints  and  disorders  not  re- 
quiring the  attention  at  highly  trained  spe- 
cialists. 

We  request  an  immediate  Investigation 
Into  the  problem  of  redeployment  of  medical 
officers  in  the  ETO  and  a  definite  answer  to 
the  following  questions: 

"How  many  doctors  will  be  needed  in  Eu- 
rope for  the  Army  after  January  1,  1946? 
Does  the  Army  plan  to  use  the  same  ratio  of 
doctors  to  men  in  the  service  as  was  needed 
under  actual  combat  conditions?  How  many 
patients  are  there  In  the  ETO  and  what  per- 
centage of  these  require  skilled  specialists 
for  their  treatment?  How  many  doctors  and 
specialists  are  now  In  the  ETO?  Why  are 
not  replacements  of  low-point  officers  made 
available  from  the  States  on  a  just  rotation 
basis  Immediately? 

"What  is  the  status  of  the  thousands  of 
doctors  educated  at  the  Government's  ex- 
pense during  the  last  2  years?  How  many 
doctors  have  been  sent  home  under  the  re- 
deployment program  during  the  last  60  days? 
How  many  will  be  sent  home  In  the  next  60 
days?  Why  has  not  a  definite  policy  been 
forthcoming  with  regard  to  medical  ofBcers?" 
(Signed  by  165  medical  officers  from  23  med- 
ical units.) 


Construction   or  Contui^.on 


EXTENSION  OP  RFS'  ^  I  KS 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or   CAIIFOB.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  18,  1945 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  self-explanatory  communi- 
cation from  one  of  my  valued  constitu- 
ents in  California.  Is  it  not  about  time 
we  changed  some  of  the  niles  and  regula- 
tions to  which  he  refers? 

Los  ALT06,  CALtr.,  December  13, 1945. 
Hon.  Jack  Z.  ANDxasoN. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dkar  Six:  I  see  controls  are  going  back  on 
building  materials.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  of 
my  experience? 

I  got  most  of  the  materials  to  build  a  hoiiM 
before  Pearl  Harbor.  Then  2  years  ago  I 
was  ci><  -i.  eed  from  the  Army.  !  ii^V-  ; n 
New  Y  K  PhUadelphla.  and  V.a.'i.  ...  :i 
(where  it  s  hard  to  crash  the  doors  of  the 
bureaucrats)  atX}Ut  building  and  filled  out 
forms  and  got  the  run-around,  generally 
things  like  this: 

Bureaucrat.  "And  even  If  we  gave  you 
material  to  build  you  couldn't  use  the  bath- 
tub you  have  in  your  back  yard." 

Me.  -Why  not?" 

Bureaucrat:  "Because  rule  number  so  and 
so  prohibits  bathtubs  In  new  houses." 

Me:  "Then  what  am  Z  supposed  to  do?" 

Bureaucrat:  "Go  out  and  buy  a  stall 
shower.** 

Me:  "And  what  ts  the  reason  for  the  rxUef** 

Bureaucrat:  "To  save  material." 

Mice. 

Bven  asked  In  San  rranclsco  when  I  re- 
turned hrr^e  fnd  t-x'  ♦'■'?<  'hnr  That  wni  the 
rule   of  I).'    'vl'  (V^       •    1    Prr'.r  •, 

So  I  .' '   "    !■,;.-.  r  •  :.(■  'v.ir.rr'.ul 

I  h.4'-.r   '■'  <  ■     c!:^T^•:.•  j-   n   ;  'cr    '.     '  r 

I  have  lined  i:>  ^  mt  •^-,-  i  -ight 
have  to  help  cut  it. 


If  fool  rules  would  hold  off  I'd  have  a  nice 
house  to  live  in.  cm-  for  someone  else  to  live  in. 
in  6  or  8  months.  Then  as  I  have  two  40.000- 
B.  t.  u.  floor  furnaces  -r.p  ts  more  than 
enough  in  California).  :  4^  1 1  unds  of  nails 
(900  to  800  equals  1  house),  several  hundred 
feet  of  copper  plp>e.  plenty  of  copper  screen, 
down  spouu.  bronze  door  kncbe.  and  so  forth. 
1  could  btUld  a  second  bouse  If  the  bureau- 
crats would  let  me. 

Of  course,  if  we  must  have  regulations  to 
send  bathtubs  to  Britain  I  can  fill  out  forma 
until  I  am  fed  up. 

But  if  we  want  bousing  for  Teterans.  then 
America  should  come  first.  Russia  could 
send  us  some  of  her  surplus  lumber  (and 
pvUpwood)  if  she  really  wanted  to  pay  off 
a  little  lend-lease  (I  doubt  if  ahe  does). 
Sincerely, 

hLAMTOt   O.   AD\M8. 


S'op  Thij  I  hieverv 


EXTENSION  OF  RFTVTARKS 

OF 

HON  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  18, 1945 

Mr.  GIU  IF  \'.r.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rt-niarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Port  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel  con- 
cerning the  so-called  loan  of  H  400.000,- 
000  to  the  British: 

STOP   THIS    TKIX\'ERT 

In  addition  to  several  other  things,  the 
Christmas  season  la  an  occasion  for  Senators 
and  Repre5entatlves  to  run  back  to  their 
home  bailiwicks  for  a  little  combination  rec- 
reation and  fence  repairing. 

This  makes  them  fairly  accessible  to  their 
constituents,  and  makes  the  Christmas  sea- 
son this  year  an  excellent  time  for  the  people 
at  home  to  let  their  Congressmen  know  we 
are  tired  of  playing  Santa  ClatJB  to  the  whole 
cock-eyed  world. 

It  Is  a  good  time  to  let  them  know  that 
prjticula.'ly  we  are  ttirnlng  thumbs  down  on 
the  propoaed  gift  or  M .400.000 .(XX)  to  Great 
Britain. 

After  all,  this  la  the  American  people's 
money.  It  is  the  American  people's  right  to 
aay  for  what  it  shall  be  spent,  and  to  whom 
It  will  go.  Neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
I*re5ldent  has  any  legal  or  moral  right  to 
throw  billions  of  dollars  of  our  tax  money 
around  unleas  we  say  It's  all  right. 

Not  very  many  American  people  think  it's 
all  right  to  put  another  f-  4W  OCk  0(X)  in  John 
Btill's  stocking. 

And  please  let  us  not  ;  -Ives  Into 

thinking  that  this  money  U  i  ■>  It  is  not 
a  loan.  The  British  have  said  they  didn't 
want  a  loan,  because  they  couldn't  pay  back 
a  loan. 

The  London  Dally  MaU  said  editorially,  the 
other  day: 

"There  Is  a  limit  beyond  which  Britain 
will  not  go.  The  British  p^^ple  nrp  dnei. 
mined  not  to  enter  the  poet  .s  .^i  v  '.  u  <.  :  , 
millstone  of  fore! r'-  ;*f^r    vr    liL^l  ;  .t^ii  ,       k 

•That  could  i:  •  ii:  :,<    ..f   *  v,  ..•■,.' ,-■ 

Either  we  shouia  ucc  n.i  n  cr  it  iii  i.ey  ul 
the  United  Butea.  or  v<  i  :.  i,  ..   to  in- 

cur the  odium  of  repudialluf  a  debt  which 
we  should  be  unable  to  carry." 

That  la  plain,  blunt  language.  It  says 
they  dont  want  to  borrow  -r tv  because 
they  dont  want  to  Incur  a  i  <•'  ■  which  thev 
would   have  to   rr     ,  '  t  ■'  -^f     n 

might  aay  herr,  p,,-' :•;.■. .,  •,  \' !■•  «• . 
dldnt  know  the  British  had  any  aeruplea 
against  repudiating  a  debt.) 


■h^ 


A 
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But  anyhow,  the   D..       Mn:   wen*    oi.    *i 

f  .V    in  a  vrrv  ".n-.pnl ;<■..•    ni.:i    smUliiif;   t  ■!.-' , 
n.,'    U;,:"r(i     St.i'-s    sli.)'.,.l     !,::p.^r    s-nie 

c-.:  ;r.  :,•   u^  '.'.;'n  -li'  :i  ;i  (iii.'iKin.i  " 

Sui!.  -  •  ■•*:•  ■'■  '■  '■  u:>'a:;ct','  Well.  !f  thfv 
cail't  ..;.U  'A-:.:  Lrr  -v  trrrn  us,  and  st:Il 
Insist  they  have  to  h. ■'..:>  ne.irA  Ave  bill;.):-., 
what  else  can  be  toi.v  ex. ■<■•)•.   to  g.ve  it   to 

them? 

MeJ^nwhlle.  our  o*i.  Cl.  ■  •  runit-r.l  li.i.s  b<  er. 
spending  our  money  '  r.i.mre  ono  t  tie 
most  extensive  pro;  ■..  -m:  i  r.i;r.;ia..::.>  ;:, 
htetory  to  sell  us  on  t:,e  ;  t  i  i.r  we  >;.  u!  '. 
hand  thla  gratuity  to  (i.e.i'  R,;uiin 

The  prc-pntjanda  tias  -li;,  \i:v  i:;uiuit  of  all 

the  Kevnes-Attlee  tkm   eu  •■    a;.tl   :     ins  bet  i\ 

tl     -  '  '■>    ;;:il*d     over     the     riia;^     ;;;;;!      \\\~.  -.l::!! 

tl  ■  -  ;,-a  cclumns  of  the  syr.a.vMtid  <.  :;,.;- 
Ists  In  newsr  ;  '  ''^  «n<l  through  every  oilier 
means  Imagu.au.e 

If  the  people  swallow  the  bait,  the  average 
American  Is  a  Rreat  tlf>;i!  ;r  rf  s'lipid  than  we 
think.  But  thlnki;i.:  ai-  ;•  i'  w  :.  t  :,e  p, 
Tbe  prMsure  on  Oii.^'  M:i<  •..  .-■;  •(-.no.  to 
put  the  scheme  ov«  r 

The  !<■  :-  i'.'i-  .;■'.;:,  t  >  ;.'<,i;  nearlv 
|5.'300.000.u..'j  :t  sn  .\;-i-'; .  .■.,  '  .\;'.tyer5  Is  due 
to  come  up  In  Janxiary. 

Between  now  and  that  l.aie.  let  your  Con- 
greaaman  know  that  you  expect  him  to  vote 
•Calnst  this  thievery. 


Scrapping  of  War  Tools  at  Tank  Plant 
E)  plained 


FXTFXPION-   OF   RFMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

of   M :   i ! : '"' '.  N 

IN  THE  HOUSE    OF  REPiiE -EM  AIIVES 

7';,;'.s(ia,;    D  i^rjnhcr  IS.  1945 

M;  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speak-r.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark <  :n  th-^  liEC- 
ORD  I  am  inr'.tidinz  an  article  appearing 
.r,  tl,--  Fl'Ai-  S  ,-.  -Aci-. ■  : tiser  of  Novem- 
ber 23.  1345,  .  ii-rl-ii  Scrapping  of  War 
TooN  11'  Tank  P'.ani  Kxp'.ained,"  written 
by  Cj-->rc-'  }l.  Main-'--.  Nt".v--Ad'.erti.-<tr 
staff  writer.  This  .irticL  contains  infor- 
mation of  interest  to  the  eeneral  public. 

Scrapping  of  \\'\?.  Tools  .\:  Tvnk  i':.\nt 
Explained  Processes  ,  ;•  Rt^  .•..:■;■•-.  n' 
Puzzle  THE  PcBLic  Rlm  >!:.--  I-'lv  .~  .  H;-i;£3 
THE  Dope 

!  Bv  Q€or]ie  H,  Malnes) 

W.r  '.  ■  1.^  ar-;?  hetnc;  disposed  of  here  by 
Army  :<;::. nice  mfii  ,;;-•!  I'lhlier  tai:k  'ifllci.il;-, 
but.  t..ey  l;.i^-e  pe->-.;  -.v.r  y.iivvo^e  ni  the 
war  effort.  Ti-.e-,  :■...-.  e  :.  >  turrher  i;sefiil 
value,  nfforciiiit;  '■  an  1;.\  estieat;'  n  made 
bv  tlie    P'l;!.'    News -.-Vd'.ert'.^er 

Iitvr.^Tv.  a-  ■■-:.(■  .:';■:. i;  -'ated.  pr^^lnibly 
tak-"<  .:.•,  V-  :.-.di:-.  ■.,  :.  .:.--  ■  "de  iOU-.ei.l;s 
•,iKen  dime  m  help  builU  a  Cd.::stmas  present 
!'  r  C<1  J  ic  s  new  bi-other,  .n.-.i  ;::du5try  takes 
It  in  stride. 

But  no  useful  tool.  Jig,  die.  i-n^.all  r.r  lars;? 
part,  or  material  In  any  fcrra  cif  aa'-enddy  i.s 
ever  scra!i;-t:-d  nr.til  tb^e  Gi:verr.nient  i-r  the 
contract:;.^:  industrnd  n;n;  has  dad  an  cp- 
portunity  X'j  ptircr.a.-e 

Pl'BLtC    Gi-TS    WH.^T  S    rEFT 

When  ihe  reqinrenienis  ol  Guve:  nn.ent  and 
Industry  are  tuUilltd  w;th  reg.ird  tu  the  pur- 
chase er  stv-rage  tc:  future  use  o'  any  mate- 
rial \:std  on  war  Ciiitracto;.  the  public  Is  of- 
iereu  wdmt  is  left,  a  Government  offlcial 
s...-.t:l-  An.d  this  could  Include  everytlilng 
from   a    bolt   and   nut,  screws,  pliers,   drills, 


lun.r,*-:-  sd.r.iif-  b.dteries,  gears,  fllea,  to  as- 
s"ird:i.ed  nni.,  d ;..''." 
Hec'idvcrsujii  pri:ce(ds  In  this  order: 
1  re;id;:;.itu  n.  ur  '.;e  time  when  a  tool, 
p.irt.  a.ssembly.  nr  n.a  n  ne  can  no  longer 
be  i^,.a.:ully  u-eci  du-  '  '■  mpletlon  or  can- 
c-l  .d.i.n  I.  f  a  O  v!r!.:nt.nt  contract. 

2.  1)    !'  sd;   n    which  Is  the  order  to  keep 
or  sa  '."a^'e  .si'inetlung. 

3  s  , .  v  aire  w  hich  Is  the  step  to  sell  or  scrap 
^uni'.-Uiuig. 

DISPOSAL  FOIXOWS  A  PLA>f 

The  proces.-;     '  thsposlng  of  material,  when 

t.;e  dsettii  Id'-  has  boon  termlnatcrd,  consists 

i,f    the    :  id.  wd..:    -.t.-pi : 

1  rde  C"r.  ■  :  in-.e:.-  ;-i\s  first  chc  Ice  to  take 
d.n  k  yi.irds  \s>.d3:.'  la  ■,>.   or  later  Iti  a  Federal 

a:sa:,,i;    -r   repdicen-;,!.'    d- pot. 

2.  Iiuids'rv  his  '..(-xt  pi;orlty  tc  distribute 
its  own  d-eju;  d  ind  :e  tools  to  Its  subald- 
nr .e<   .r   dr.i:- ■  . ;    !  i-- '    ;  !es. 

,i  P:.:n.-  -.  d-.  ik- ■  idprs  take  the  bulk  of 
whafs  I'd-    t       !.    1  -  mailer  Industries 

or  thront','.  -..  rd  '  .;  .  iy  houaei. 

4  rie  ttenerii  pubiic  hM  tccess  to  the 
b  duae  arter  Abich  the  unaold  tniterlals  are 
-tipped  ns  Junk  and  sold  to  dealers  for 
d;-.,issembly  and  shipping  only  as  remelted 
ir.etal. 

UNCUC  SAM   COMSS    IIBST 

On  war  contracts,  the  Government  has 
priority  on  anything  It  can  use  or  might 
use  later.  These  parts,  tools,  or  assemblies 
which  Government  keeps  are  picked  and 
shipped  to  arsenals,  storage  warehotise,  or 
lot  after  being  properly  covered  or  packed. 
Some  machines  are  painted  with  a  heavy  pro- 
tective substance  that  will  withstand  years 
of  storage. 

Property  owned  by  the  corporation  or  con- 
tractor is  disposed  of  by  its  own  officials. 
Any  of  their  units  have  first  choice  of  any 
salvage. 

Material  on  hand  Is  listed  and  the  lists  are 
sent  to  dealers  and  firms  known  to  be  In  the 
market  for  such  items.  Bids  are  asked  for. 
Generally  speaking  these  are  buyers  who 
make  a  business  of  watching  for  tales  to  the 
public,  and  have  early  knowledge  of  where 
the  salvage  Is;  just  like  specialists  In  the 
real  estate  business  watch  for  taj;  title  sales 
when  the  State  or  county  offers  real  estate. 
Salvage  specialists  follow  all  of  these  indios- 
trlal  salvage  sales.  The  high  bidder  obtains 
the  listed  lot. 

ANYBODT  CAN  BtTT  FT 

Now  that  the  Government  and  the  In- 
dustrial contractor  and  salivage  specialist 
have  bought  everything  considered  to  be  of 
value,  or  usable,  the  balance  Is  offered  as 
scrap  to  go  to  the  highest  bidder.  Again 
the  bids  are.  In  general,  watched  for  by  those 
In  the  business  of  buying  scrap.  But  any- 
body has  the  right  to  bid  for  and  buy  it. 

This  scrap  may  be  in  the  forra  of  cutting 
tools.  Jigs,  special  tools,  patterns,  dies,  and 
equipment  that  originally  mlgtit  have  cost 
thousands  of  dollars.  But  it  has  no  further 
useful  purpose  except  as  metal  to  \ie  re- 
mel'ed  It  already  has  been  paid  for  in  the 
cost  of  production. 

In  this  scrap  there  could  be  storage  bat- 
teries, durable  tools,  gears,  wrenches,  saws, 
files,  pipe — anything.  It  is  here  aften.  that 
confusion  occurs  in  the  mind  o'.  the  public 
when  a  good  part  or  piece  of  material  is 
scrapped . 

CANNOT    BE    SOLD    AS    TOC'LS 

Occasionally  tools,  small  parts,  and  acces- 
sories do  get  into  the  scrap  pile  and  find 
their  way  to  the  Junk  yards.  These  unmutl- 
dited  pieces  may  have  value,  but  they  cannot 

he  sold  as  parts  v-r  t ;-  ds  :v.  the  ordinary  sense. 
The  junk  dealer  m  wh.ose  yard  the  scrap 
eve::ifnally  lands  has  the  laborious  task  of 
sijrting  all  pieces  and  shipping  separately  the 
ccpper,  brass,  zmc,  ca.-t  iron,  wi'ought  iron, 
different  kinds  of  steed  a:td  other  metals. 


This  scrap  must  be  mutilated  and  shipped 
B«  Buch  for  remeltlng,  a»  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conunlsslon  sets  the  freight  rat«  for 
scrap  which  Is  much  lower  than  for  a  similar 
part  not  mfutllated. 

Now  and  then  a  good  piece  or  a  new  or 
usable  part  gets  into  the  scrap  pile  or  Junk 
yard.  With  millions  of  pieces  being  scrapped 
and  mutilated  the  human  element  enters. 
One  offlcial  pointed  out  that  hotels  dally  lose 
towels,  llnans.  silverware,  and  suppllea;  and 
merchants  and  shopkeepers  charge  off  an- 
nually a  ptrgentage  of  what  they  know  will 
disappear  from  their  counters.  But  very  few 
whole  parti,  reach  the  acrap  pile. 

PtXISHABLE  VEBStJS  DtTKABUC 

It  might  be  of  Interest  to  the  reader  to 
know  the  cllffcrencc  of  typei  of  tools  so  often 
referred  to  by  the  layman. 

Tools  In  Industry,  called  durable  tools,  art 
not  the  otdlnary  variety  of  the  household 
type  such  as  hammers,  saws,  files,  chisels, 
and  pliers  which  are  perishable  tools.  Dur- 
able tools  are  especially  made  for  forming 
the  shape  of  a  part  or  a  complete  product, 
such  a  product  could  be  a  tank  hull,  an  au- 
tomobile body,  a  washing  jnachlne,  or  dish 
washer.  Ttils  tool  Is  a  special  piece  of  equip- 
ment, has  little  or  no  value  any  more.  United 
States  offlaials  say.  and  cannot  be  converted 
to  any  other  use. 

The  word  "tool,  as  ordinarily  used  by  the 
housewife,  describes  a  hammer  or  saw,  socket 
wrench,  or  commonly  known  pieces  that  are 
perishable.  Industry  distinguishes  the  dif- 
ference between  classifications  of  tools,  one 
durable  and  one  perishable.  The  Industrial 
tool  Is  bultt  by  a  skilled  toolmaker  for  a  spe- 
cific Job  and  Is  worthless  outside  of  that  Job. 

The  perishable  tool  is  an  article  that  can 
be  used  o>  several  jobs  or  until  broken  or 
worn  out. 

aUMORS  SET  AT  REST 

Durable  tools  at  Fisher  tank  plant  today 
have  no  value.  They  are  being  scrapped. 
Perishable  tools  are  salvaged  and  used  by 
industry  of  sold. 

The  tanJaulins  are  en  route  to  the  Rock 
Island  ArsSnal  for  storage,  a  Government  of- 
ficial reported.     They  were  not  burned  nor 

destroyed. 

Many  high-priced  gears  were  shipped  to  the 
Clirysler  plant,  and  were  not  destroyed  nor 
mutilated. 

Prestona  was  poured  In  the  ground  In  stor- 
age tanks,  not  on  the  ground,  as  rumored. 

There  were  no  rubber  boots  burned,  but 
some  synthetic  material  that  looked  like  rub- 
ber that  nobody  would  even  cart  away  for 
nothing  was  burned  under  supervision. 

The  officials  at  Army  Ordnance  here  and 
the  General  Motors  men  In  charge  of  recon- 
version, termination,  and  salvage  are  without 
question  cooing  a  splendid  Job. 


Naval  Commander,  With  17  Years  of  Serv- 
ice, Advocates  Single  Department  of 
Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HuN.  JL^NiiSu5  i(AiSi'nl?H 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  18. 1945 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der 'eave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  1  include  an  article  favoring  a 
single  department  of  defense.  It  was 
written  by  a  naval  commander,  with  17 
years  of  ser\-ice  and  sent  to  his  mother 
early  in  1943.    I  trust  my  colleagues  will 
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read  the  1 -minute  speech  I  have  p 
in  today's  Record.  In  these  remarks  I 
quoted  from  the  letter  frum  this  Navy 
commander.  His  words  ar;  challenging. 
The  article  he  wrote,  from  the  Pacific 
theaters  of  war,  follows: 

let's  START  A  SINGtX  DSTIMSi:  OEPAKTUCNT 

Late  in  October  IMl,  I  was  walking 
through  the  ttinnels  and  ovt-r  the  cliffs  of 
Corr»gedor.  An  Army  officer  was  describing 
to  a  group  of  tia  naval  offlcen  ihe  points  of 
interest,  the  keys  to  the  defense  system,  the 
strong  and  weak  points.  Thn  language  was 
English  and  the  discourse  pi  of  easlonal,  but 
time  and  again  our  guide  h«d  to  be  inter- 
rupted to  explain  what  he  meent  by  a  certain 
term,  phrase,  or  abbrevlatlor .  The  United 
SUtes  Army  and  Navy  have  different  lau- 
guagae.  and  the  need  for  an  Interpreter  is 
sometimes  nearly  ss  great  as  lietween  a  Rus- 
sian and  an  lUUlan. 

UereU)  lies  the  real  reason  behind  Pearl 
Harbor.  Short  and  Klmmel  were  but  the 
names  that  represented  two  systems  of 
thought  that  have  little  or  ncthlug  in  com- 
mon with  each  other  From  the  day  a  boy 
enters  the  Naval  Academy  he  is  Uught  to 
compete  against  the  Army  and  not  one 
single  word  about  cooperation  with  that 
Army.  The  same  is  true  a.  West  Point. 
Consequently,  ever  since  that  day  In  July. 
1036,  when  I  entered  Annapolis,  I  have  looked 
mentally  down  my  nose  at  anycliing  Army.  I 
even  pitied  the  Army.  I  was  not  alone. 
There  were  many  thousand  others.  There 
still  are. 

In  1938  I  attended  the  Army's  Chemical 
Warfare  School  at  Edgewood  Arsenal.  Here 
was  my  first  real  proXesslonal  contact  with 
the  Army.  I  learned  little  except  that  the 
Army  had  no  money,  so  cou  d  actually  do 
little  training.  My  antipathy  for  the  Army 
increased.  So  did  that  of  my  Navy  contem- 
poraries who  attended  the  same  school. 

For  nearly  3  years  preceedlnij  Pearl  Harbor 
I  was  stationed  on  a  ship  In  the  Orient. 
Here  were  Americans  away  from  home  and 
here,  for  the  first  time,  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  seemed  to  meet  on  somewhat  even 
terms.  There  was  some  discussion  of  mutual 
affairs,  some  interest  in  the  p.-oblems  of  the 
other  service.  This  may  have  been  caused 
mostly  by  the  evident  nearness  of  approach- 
ing calamity.  Once  in  a  while  an  Army  officer 
would  come  on  board  ship  and.  mostly  out  of 
curiosity,  take  a  ride.  Once  ia  a  blue  moon 
a  naval  officer  would  go  on  Army  maneuvers. 
But  these  few  contacts  were  personal,  ar- 
ranged by  the  Individual  for  his  own  infor- 
mation. Even  out  there,  wl^ere  we  were  a 
few  Americans  In  a  sea  of  orU  ntals.  not  once 
was  there,  to  my  knowledge,  an  official  co- 
ordinated activity  involving  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  that  was  not  so<:ial.  Certainly 
there  were  meetings  between  the  heads  of 
the  services,  but  here,  as  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
there  was  no  head  of  the  combined  services 
who  had  the  authority  to  Initiate  combined 
activity.  If  there  is  no  boss,  there  Is  no  one 
to  start  any  Joint  training  of  -he  two  services 
and  no  one  to  delineate  wheie  the  activities 
of  one  service  starts  and  the  other  stops. 

In  1942.  I  attended  the  Naval  War  College 
at  Newport,  R.  I.;  there  wen>  several  Army 
officers  in  the  class.  This  is  tie  one  attempt 
by  the  armed  forces  to  coordinate  thought. 
Army  officers  attended  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege and  naval  officers  attende<l  the  Army  War 
College.  But  even  here  there  is  1.0  attempi 
to  coordinate  the  activity  and  thought  of  the 
two  branches.  An  Army  officer  at  the  Naval 
War  College  learns  only  how  the  Navy  will 
do  It.  A  naval  officer  at  the  .^rmy  War  Col- 
lege learns  only  how  the  Army  will  do  It. 
Where  are  they  to  learn  how  they  are  both 
to  do  It  together?  The  entire  edticatlon 
system  of  our  armed  forces  presupposes  that 
either  the  Army  or  the  Navy  will  fight  the 
war,  never  both.    How  can  ibis  system  be 
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corrected  without  too 
present  organization? 

First  the  enmity  that  exists  r>  •  ween  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  must  be  eliminated. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  destroying  the  com- 
petitive traditions  between  West  Point  and 
Annapolis.  The  eoursw  at  the  two  schools 
for  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  are  prac- 
tically the  same.  Let's  combine  the  schools 
for  this  period.  Let  the  boy  who  Is  going 
In  the  Army  room  with  the  boy  who  is  going 
Into  the  Navy  or  Air  Force.  (For  a  separate 
Air  Force  Is  later  proposed,  aside  from  the 
Army  and  Nary  Air  Fcares.)  Then  let  them 
speclallBc  during  the  summers  and  the  last 
year  and  a  half  as  they  do  now,  but  keep  them 
rooming  together.  Great  friendships  will  be 
fostered.  The  basis  of  thinking  and  training 
will  be  the  same.  Tradition  will  bfcome  our 
tradition.  American  tradition,  rather  than 
Army  tarsus  Navy  tr«dltlon, 

The  Naval  War  College  is  at  Newport.  The 
Army  War  College  is  in  Washington.  Where 
Is  the  War  Collefce?  There  isn't  any.  These 
two  colleges  should  be  combined  under  one 
command.  Somewbere  we  must  learn  how 
to  fight  together  before  a  war  starts. 

Coordinated  commands?  In  peacetime 
there  aren't  any.  When  war  comes  there  is 
a  great  hustle  and  bustle  to  appoint  supreme 
commanders  that  have  to  direct  and  coordi- 
nate Army  and  Navy  and  Air  activity,  who 
have  never  had  one  day  of  practice  at  it  In 
time  of  peace.  Why  shouldn't  It  have  been 
Short  or  Klmmel  rather  than  Short  and  Klm- 
mel? Had  It- been  either.  Instead  of  both. 
Pearl  Harbor  may  well  have  resulted  In  a  Jap 
fiasco.  If  we  have  to  have  supreme  com- 
manders in  war,  we  should  have  them  iii 
peace,  schooled  at  an  Army  and  Navy  Acad- 
emy and  a  combined  War  College  that  have 
given  them  a  background  for  the  job  of  di- 
recting combined  military  functions. 

To  carry  the  plan  of  coordination  directly 
to  the  top.  would  it  not  certainly  be  best  to 
have  but  one  department  in  the  Government 
charged  with  the  defense  of  the  country? 
This  we  will  call  the  War  Department.  Un- 
der Secretaries  would  be  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air.     It  Is  that  simple. 

What  benefit  will  accrue  besides  the  elimi- 
nation of  possible  future  Pearl  Harbors  and 
a  more  intelligent  conduct  of  future  wars? 
A  great  saving  of  p-ablic  funds.  Army  and 
Navy  men  wear  the  same  underwear,  eat  the 
same  food,  have  the  same  bodies,  similar 
teeth;  in  many  cases  fly  the  same  kinds  of 
planes,  fire  the  same  guns,  and  require  simi- 
lar construction  projects.  Thus  War  Depart- 
ment contracts  could,  in  many  cases,  be  let 
for  equipment  required  for  the  entire  armed 
force  of  the  country,  rather  than  separate 
Army  and  Navy  contracts.  The  Supply.  Mtd- 
Ical,  Construction,  and  Dental  Corps  could 
do  for  both  services,  making  another  link 
t>etween  the  two  services  to  bind  them  to- 
gether. 

Sooner  or  later  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
must  learn  and  put  into  use  an  efficient 
communication  system,  for  now  the  Army 
cannot  communicate  with  the  Navy  except 
through  an  interpreter.  The  system  of 
neither  is  used  by  the  other  service.  The 
time  lost  due  to  this  calamitous  situation  is 
probably  the  greatest  weakness  in  our  de- 
fense system.  And  it  is  easy  to  correct. 
Again— one  system. 

It  Is  believed  that  most  Interested  people 
are  now  convinced  that  Ariny  find  Navy  Air 
Porces  are  what  we  want,  each  with  the 
function  of  coop>erating  with  its  own  forces. 
But  it  is  also  felt  that,  when  the  big  bom- 
bardment missions  come,  such  as  the  RAF 
raids  on  Germany,  that  these  are  best  car- 
ried out  by  a  separate  air  arm.  It  is  pro- 
posed, therefore,  to  have  an  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Air.  charged  with  directing  the  func- 
tions of  this  separate  Air  Force,  but  who 
will  have  no  hand  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
air  arms,    l^e  functions  of  the  Army  and 


Navy  air  arms  will  continue  to  be  to  work 
with  ground  forces  and  ships  at  sea,  respec- 
tively. 

When  should  we  make  the  change?  Why 
not  now?  We  are  trying  to  make  the  same 
changea  In  a  much  more  difficult  manner 
anyhow.  Ceruinly  the  next  cUases  to  enter 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  could  be  ocmibtned 
only  too  easily.  Nothing  In  this  plan  chant*> 
the  Interior  organisation  of  any  deparrment 
as  now  set  up,  exdept  the  coordination  of  tup- 
ply,  medical,  construction,  and  communica- 
tions. Those  could  be  left  until  after  the 
war.  But  it  miut  be  done  before  the  next 
war,  or  Pearl  Harbor  may  bseolne  a  pleaaant 
memory  oompMred  to  what  miK'ht  happen 
ahould  our  armed  forees  grow  too  far  apart 
In  the  next  Interval  of  peace. 

Or  do  we  prefer  to  retain  the  dash  and 
color  of  the  Army<Navy  garnet 

.At'THoR  a  NoT«. — NottUag  In  this  article  Is 
lnte[)ded  to  cast  a  rdtottan  on  either  the 
Army  nr  the  Navy,  each  of  which  is  an 
efficient,  hard-Agbting  outilt  within  tt»elf. 
It  Is  not  within  the  power  of  either  the  Army 
or  the  Navy  to  correct  the  Inherent  weakiMsa 
Indicated  In  this  article.  Rather,  it  la  po- 
litical, and  can  only  be  corrected  by  con- 
greFslonal  action. 

The  opinions  and  aaaertfons  contained 
therein  are  the  private  nnee  of  the  «i  iter  and 
are  not  to  be  construed  as  official  or  reflecting 
the  views  of  the  Navy  Department  or  the 
naval  service  at  lanre. 


Loans  to  Fore 'i^^n  f,oM- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  B  CAKROLl  P.EFCE 

or    TENNk&tEi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Tuesday.  December  If,  1945 

Mr.  R.EECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Special 
House  Committee  on  Postwar  Economic 
Policy  and  Planning.  I  addre.ssed  a  l^f  tpr 
to  Its  chairman,  Hon.  Willi  m  M 
CoLMER.  on  some  phases  of  the  curmnii- 
tee's  work  which  I  now  wish  to  give  the 
House  for  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers: 

House  or  REPKisawTATrvKs, 
SFiciAL  Committee  on  Postwar 
Economic  Policy  and  Planking. 
Washington,  D.  C  .  November  28,  1945. 

Hon.    WlLLIi^M    M.    COLMXB, 

Chairman,  Special  House  Commmittee 
on  Postwar  Economic  PoUcy 

and  Pianntnff,  ''yaghuigton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Bill:  Since  such  a  large  part  of  the 
discussions,  suggestions,  and  criticisms  of  the 
reports.  esp>eclally  Report  7.  of  the  Committee 
on  Postwar  Economic  Policy  end  Planning 
have  taken  place  In  executive  sessions  where 
no  record  of  them  was  made,  I  feit  it  my 
duty  to  write  you  relative  to  some  of  my 
suggestions  and   impressions. 

Report  seven  recommends  various  condi- 
tions which  should  be  met  by  foreign 
BallQtt?,  pa{U?\ii^ly  Brltfllli  aJ-d  Ruwia.  tx* 
fore  the  United  States  should  extend  loans 
to  them,  and  impliedly  recommends  such 
loans  be  made  when  such  conditions  have 
been  fulfilled. 

I  was  In  accord  with  the  background  dis- 
cussions and  conditions  outlined  cut.  as  you 
recall.  I  repeatedly  and  with  force  advanced 
the  view  that  before  we  recommeuoed  any 
loans  for  foreign  nations  that  our  committee 
should  make  a  study  of  the  economic  and 
financial  condition  of  our  own  Nation  and 
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Its  varioxis  leve'.s  of  government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining.  Insofar  as  possible,  how 
far  we  could  go  In  advancing  extensive  loans 
to  other  nations  without  Impairing  or  en- 
dangering our  own  financial  structure  or  Im- 
posing an  undue  burden  upon  our  own  peo- 
ple. There  Is  some  point  beyond  which  this 
Nation  cannot  go  with  impunity  In  creating 
a  national  debt  which  wc  must  remember 
18  always  underlaid  by  the  public  debts  of 
our  various  States,  counties,  and  municipali- 
ties in  addition  to  the  Indebtedness  of  public 
utility  districts  and  quasl-Government  cor- 
porations. It  Is  manifest  there  is  an  aston- 
ishingly large  per  capita  public  debt  of  all 
types  here.  It  might  well  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  our  committee  with  Its  able  director 
of  studies  to  try  to  find  this  point. 

It  has  been  my  view  that.  In  addition  to 
making  such  a  study  of  our  own  country,  we 
should  m.ake,  ln.sofar  as  possible,  a  compara- 
ble study  of  other  nations  which  have  re- 
quested loans  or  contemplate  doing  so,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  relative  strength 
and  needs  before  asking  our  own  people  to 
extend  such  loans. 

Likewise,  before  our  committee  assumes 
the  responsibility  of  recommending  such 
loans  to  Congress  we  should  ascertain.  Inso- 
far as  possible,  the  purposes  to  which  our 
money  so  loaned  Is  to  be  put  by  the  different 
borrowing  xiatlons.  No  doubt,  there  are 
many  purposes  for  which  our  people  would 
not  wish  us  to  loan  their  money  to  other 
nations,  even  If  the  financial  position  of  our 
country  was  found  to  Justify  it. 

If  our  committee  assumes  responsibility  for 
recommending  that  foreign  loans  be  made, 
it  would  seem  that  we  also  should  accept  the 
responsibility  of  seeing  If  any  acceptable 
plans  for  repayment  are  possible.  If  we 
should  feel  our  national  Interests  require  us 
to  extend  financial  assistance  to  a  nation 
which  holds  no  reasonable  hope  of  repay- 
ment, or  if  we  feel  such  assistance  should 
be  granted  for  world  humanitarian  reasons, 
I  should  think  we  should  consider  making 
grants  rather  than  loans  in  such  cases  and 
thus  avoid  complications  resulting  from  fail- 
ure to  repay. 

I  had  hoped  such  studie.s  might  have  been 
made  before  our  report  dealing  with  these 
questions  was  presented,  but  since  It  was  not 
teaslble  I  want  to  urge  that  our  committee 
undertake  the  study  as  early  as  practicable, 
that  it  might  be  in  a  position  to  furnish 
the  House  with  this  information  before  such 
nnatters  come  on  the  floor  for  consideration, 
and  I  feel  we  will  be  remiss  in  our  duty  if 
we  should  fall  to  do  so.  I  hope  it  may  be 
convenient  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee without  too  much  delay  to  consider  these 
matters. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carroll  Reece. 


Susse.x  County  (Del.)  Farm  Income 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or  de:  Aw.\RE 

V:  THE  llOVSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdau.  December  18.  1945 

Ml-  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
]-Ki\"  10  extend  my  remarks  I  include  the 
loUcwmK  article  from  Wilmington  Morn- 
ing News.  Wilmington.  Del.,  of  December 

17,  1945; 

SfS.SEX    FARM    INCOME  THIRD   HIGHEST   IN   EAST 

««0,000  000   REPRESENTS  '6   PERCENT  Of  TOTAL 
FOR    DELAWARE 

SU-.VOX  County's  1944  tarm  income  of  $60,- 
cno  000   i»  believed  to  be  the  third  hlgheat 


county  farm  Income  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
according  to  Dr.  R.  O.  Bausman,  professor 
of  AgrlciLltural  Economics  at  the  University 
of  Delaware. 

About  76  percent  of  Delaware's  entire  farm 
Income  of  the  State  was  from  Sussex  County. 
And  of  the  $60,000,000  Sussex  Income,  nearly 
$46,000,000  or  77  percent  came  from  the  sale 
of  commercial  broilers.  Other  farm  Income 
In  the  county  Included  $4,000,000  from  truck 
crops.  $2,000,000  from  poultry  and  eggs,  and 
$1,000,000  for  the  dairy  Industry. 

The  eastern  counties  having  a  higher  farm 
income  for  the  year  than  Sussex  are  Aroos- 
took County,  Maine,  and  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.  There  are  also  11  counties  In  the  west 
with    higher    Incomes. 


Portland  a  Maior  Lumber  Port 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^  or 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  17,  1945 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  by  Mr,  H.  J. 
Cox  on  the  subject  of  lumber  production 
and  lumber  freight  rates  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Random  Lengths,  a 
publication  of  the  Willamette  Valley 
Lumbermen's  Association.  The  article 
follows: 

Leading  businessmen  of  Portland  are  ad- 
vocating port  terminal  facilities  to  accom- 
modate a  current  lumber  storage  of  at  least 
50,000,000  feet,  board  measure,  the  bulk  of 
which  will  move  by  rail  from  Inland  points 
of  origin  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 

Portland  can  maintain  its  prestige  and  Im- 
portance as  a  leading  lumber  port,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  most  of  Its  local  sawmills  are, 
of  necessity,  approaching  the  end  of  a  useftil 
and  well-spent  life. 

There  is  ample  timber  resources  and  pro- 
duction capacity  in  the  Willamette  Valley  to 
maintain  past  volume  of  lumber  tonnage 
through  the  ptjrt  of  Portland,  but.  to  reach 
such  objective,  transportation  costs  must  be 
provided  which  will  enable  lumber  tonnage 
to  move  from  Willamette  Valley  points  to 
Portland,  for  transshipment  by  water  to  our 
coastwise.  Intercoastal,  and  offshore  markets 
In  comi>€titlon  with  cargo  miUs. 

In  the  eight  counties  comprising  the  Wil- 
lamette River  Basin  the  annual  lumber  pro- 
duction is  running  around  2,000,000,000  feet 
annually.  Around  38  percent  of  this  2,000,- 
000, COO  feet  Is  produced  in  five  counties — 
Clackamas.  Washington,  Yamhill.  Polk,  Mar- 
lon— with  a  railroad-transportation  rate  to 
Portland  of  5' 2  cents  per  hundredweight  for 
water  reshipment,  or  around  $1  65  per  thou- 
sand feet. 

Arcund  20  percent  of  this  2,000,000.000  feet 
;.s  produced  In  two  counties  (Benton,  Linn) 
with  a  railroad  transportation  rate  to  Port- 
land of  71 2  cents  per  hundredweight  for  wa- 
ter shipment;  or  around  |2  15  per  thousand 
feet. 

AicuTici  42  per-ent  of  this  2,000.000,000  feet 
!3  p.-uduced  111  Lane  County,  with  a  railroad 
transportation  rate  to  Portland  of  9  and  10 
cents  per  hundredweiglit  for  water  reship- 
ment; or  around  $2  70  per  thousand  feet. 

In  addition.  Lincoln  County  produces 
around  200, (.00, 000  feet  annually  with  a  raU- 
road  transportation  rate  to  Portland  of  0 
and  10  cents  per  hundredweight  for  water 
reshipment;  or  around  $2  70  per  thousand 
feet  Dtniglas  Ct  uiitv  is  prr<lu- i;'.>j  around 
500,000  000    feet    anniialiv.    w.th    .1    railroad 


transportation  rate  to  Portland  of  16  cents 
per  hundredweight  for  water  reshipment;  or 
around   $4^  per  thousand  feet. 

In  the  above-mentioned  group  of  five 
northern  Willamette  Valley  counties,  as  well 
as  Benton  and  Linn,  the  timber  resources 
are  limlteti  and  lumber  production  is  not 
only  headed  for  the  decline,  but  already  de- 
creasing m  the  5-county  group.  The  port 
of  Portland  wUl  be  largely  dependent  on  Lane 
and  Douglas  Counties  where  timber  resources 
will  permanently  maintain  a  total  annual 
lumteer  production  of  around  1^4  bUllon  feet. 
Civic.  Commercial,  and  public  agency 
bodies  throughout  the  Willamette  Valley  are 
vitally  concerned  over  such  management  of 
our  timber  resources  as  will  insure  a  per- 
manent timber  supply,  thereby  contributing 
to  the  protection  of  local  communities,  in- 
dustries, and  employment.  This  cannot  be 
accomplished  If  our  timber  Is  logged  for 
manufacture  outside  the  local  area  or  out- 
side our  State.  Some  timber  owners  do  not 
appreciate  or  heed  this  fact.  On  the  other 
hand,  tha  owners  whose  timber  Is  Inter- 
mingled With  O.  &  C.  (Government  owner- 
ship) will,  under  the  law,  so  operate.  Like- 
wise, it  1»  evident  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Fosest  Service  will  not  only  require  a 
sustalned-yleld  operation  but  the  manufac- 
ture of  such  timber  In  the  local  community. 
The  railroad  Is  new  hauling  logs  from 
points  In  Polk  and  Marlon  Counties  to  Os- 
wego and  Menefee  at  a  rate  of  around  3  cents 
per  hundfedwelght,  as  compared  with  a  rat© 
of  5V2  cents  for  lumber  to  Portland.  Prom 
points  in  Linn  County  for  around  5  cents  per 
hundredweight,  as  compared  to  7 ''2  cents  for 
lumber,  f^om  points  In  Lane  County  at 
around  5  cents  per  hundredweight  for  logs, 
as  compared  with  9  to  10  cents  for  lumber. 

For  yea»8  the  raUroads  have  "land-locked" 
the  upper  Willamette  Valley,  particularly 
Douglas  county,  and  have  forced  our  original 
California  markets  far  Inland — due  to  rail 
shippers  being  unable  to  compete  with  cargo 
shippers  it  California  porta  of  delivery,  or 
the  cargo  shippers  combination  water  ship- 
ment and  rail  and /or  truck  backhaul  to  In- 
land California  market*. 

If  PortlBnd  la  to  be  a  leading  lumber  port 
It  will  require  a  blanket  of  not  to  exceed 
a  maximxim  rate  of  around  5  cents  per  hun- 
dredwelgUt  south  of  Portland  to  Myrtle  Creek, 
Oreg.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  railroad 
company  wants  to  IncreajBC  its  rail  lumber 
tonnage  to  California  It  will  have  to  decrease 
Its  present  rate  from  Willamette  Valley  points 
to  at  least  on  par  with  the  cargo  rate  to  port 
of  delivery  and  on  par  with  the  combination 
cargo  and  rail-truck  backhaul  to  market 
destinations.  This  statement  is  predicated 
on  what  our  future  competitive  rate  will  be, 
not  on  tae  rate  existing  during  the  war  pe- 
riod. In  the  prewar  days,  the  water  rate,  or 
the  combination  water  and  backhatil  rate  to 
Califomit  points  was  less  than  the  all-rail 
rate  fronj  Willamette  Valley  polnt«.  Seem- 
ingly, it  Is  safe  to  assume  that  in  the  days 
to  come  this  situation  will  again  exist.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  reasonable  rail- 
freight  rates  to  California  provided  such 
rates  remain  competitive  with  future  water, 
and  waler-backhaul  rates  to  California 
points. 


Housing  Conditions  in  Los  Angeles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON   Kf.I !^  E  P,4TT&RS0N 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  18. 1945 

Mr.    PATTERSON.    Mr,    Speaker,    I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
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House  the  intolerable  housing  situation 
facing  the  returning  veterans  and  the 
population  in  Los  Angeles,  We  need  im- 
mediate relief  now,  and  it  can  only  be 
gained  by  the  fastest  possible  demounting 
of  all  unused  barracks  and  Government 
housing  from  every  section  of  the  Nation, 
and  transporting  it  to  emergency  areas 
such  as  Los  Angeles. 

People  are  literally  sleeping  in  the 
streets  In  this  western  city.  Veterans 
there  are  asking  us,  "Is  this  what  we  have 
been  fighting  for?"  We  here  cannot  wait 
another  minute.  The  Congress  will  ad- 
journ before  Christmas,  and  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  take  care  of  this  desperate 
problem  before  we  leave. 

Contractors  have  already  given  testi- 
mony that  it  is  impossible  for  normal 
construction  facilities  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate requirements.  They  say  it  would 
take  6  years  at  a  normal  rate  of  progress 
to  met  present-day  needs  in  Los  Angeles 
alone. 

We  must  stop  all  lumber  from  being 
shipped  to  any  part  of  the  world  today. 
We  must  see  that  a  high  minimum  wage 
is  set.  on  a  national  basis,  so  that  workers 
who  have  shunned  the  lumber  and  con- 
struction industries  will  find  these  jobs 
attractive,  and  thus  create  an  adequate 
labor  supply  in  that  industry.  We  must 
give  every  ..ncouragement  to  the  industry 
to  develop  new  methods  of  building,  such 
as  those  which  have  been  produced 
through  the  exigencies  of  war. 

This  legislative  body  must  act  to  help 
the  people  of  this  Nation.  The  return- 
ing war  veteran,  the  displaced  war 
worker,  and  Mr.  Average  Home  Owner 
must  be  assisted  in  finding  even  tem- 
porary homes  for  the  winter.  Then  we 
must  go  on  to  enact  legislation  for  a  long- 
range,  truly  American  high-level  home- 
building  program,  such  as  outlined  in  the 
Wagner-Ellender  measure,  which  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  introduce  In  the  House. 

Only  through  such  careful  planning  for 

the  future  of  our  homes,  may  we  hope  to 
avoid  such  emergencies  as  presently  beset 
us  in  the  major  industrial  areas  of  our 
Nation. 


Gas  Rebates,  Detroit  -Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON  JOHNLESINSKi 

:.::CHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  18. 1945 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  addressed  to  Hon.  Thomas  C, 
Clark,  the  Attorney  General,  on  Decem- 
ber 10  relative  to  the  gas  rebates  in  the 
Detroit  area  ;•  d  his  reply  thereto  dated 
December  14.  1:^45,  wivh  exhibits: 

HOtrSt    or   REPRESENTATrVXS, 

Washington.  D  C,  December  10,  1945. 
Hon.  Tom  C.  Clark, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Department  of  Justice. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Attornkt  General:   An  un- 
fortunate situation  is  arising  In  Detroit,  In 
which  a  member  of  the  corporation  counsel's 
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staff,  acting  as  utility  rate  adviser  to  the  city 
of  Detroit,  Is  opposing  effort  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  assure  equitable  par- 
ticipation by  local  manufacturers  In  a  pend- 
ing rebate  of  approximately  $10,000,000  of  Im- 
pounded funds,  accumulated  by  order  of  a 
Federal  court  as  overcharges  for  natural  gas 
used  by  customers  of  the  Michigan  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Co.  In  the  Detroit  area  since  No- 
vember 1,  1942.  This  opposition  has  been 
expressly  based  upon  a  contention  that  local 
industrial  coneumers  of  gas  have  passed  on 
such  overcharges  in  the  sale  of  their  product, 
and  thus  have  recouped  their  excess  rates. 

Whether  such  opposition  is  by  direction  of 
the  mayor  rnd  common  council  I  cannot  say, 
but  when  this  discrimination  against  Detroit 
Industries  was  first  advocated  by  the  munici- 
pal representative  at  a  hearing  before  the 
Michigan  Public  Service  Commission  last 
May.  I  addressed  an  Inquiry  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  under  date  of  last  June  6.  It 
Is  worth  observing  that  the  $10,000,000  fund 
has  accumulated  principally  due  to  the  In- 
creased use  of  natural  gas  by  local  Industries 
dtirlng  the  war.  and  that  the  national  tax- 
payers were  the  buyers  of  their  products. 
Accordingly,  the  Treasury  Department  re- 
ferred my  letter  to  Mr.  Rawlings  Ragland. 
Acting  Head,  Claims  Division.  Department 
of  Justice,  who  notified  me  under  date  of 
August  7  that  the  Government's  Interest 
would  be  clarified  and  asserted. 

With  the  above  as  background,  I  transmit 
herewith  an  excerpt  of  the  transcript  of  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Michigan  Public  Service 
Commission,  session  of  Tuesday,  November 
20,  1945,  evidencing  the  direct  conflict  of 
views  on  the  rebate  question  which  persists 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
spokesman  of  the  city  of  Detroit.  I  quote 
from  the  statement  of  Mr.  J,  Francis  Hayden, 
representing  the  Department  of  Justice: 

"Mr.  J.  Francis  Hatden,  May  I  be  heard  at 
this  time? 

"Chairman  McBre.\rtt.  Yes;  we  would  like 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  any  thought  on 
the  subject.  We  have  heard  from  Mr.  Lee 
and  Mr.  Goodman  that  the  domestic  cus- 
tomer is  the  only  one  entitled  to  the  refund. 

"Mr.  Hatden.  I  am  appearing  here,  spe- 
cially and  not  generaUy,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  this  Commla- 
sion  the  interest  which  the  United  States 
has  in  the  refund  to  be  made  on  account  of 

purchases  made  in  the  Detroit  area     •     •     • 
the    United    States    has   become   one   of   the 
largest  direct  and  indirect  consumers  of  nat- 
ural   gas      •      *      •.     The   Government    has 
been  running  a  lot  of  these  plants  around 
here,  paying  the  bills  for  them,  and  these 
plants  have  been  buying,  I  presvune,  at  in- 
dustrial  or  commercial  rates.     Now,  to  the 
extent   that  the  Government  has  paid  the 
bill  on  that  type  of  a  rate,  you  cannot  exactly 
say  that  the  olovernment  has  passed  11  along, 
because  we  do  not  have  customers,  we  only 
have  taxpayers  and  investors,  and   that  in- 
volves practically  all  of  us,  I  am  sure  every- 
body in  this  room,  all  the  people  in  Michigan 
and  every  other  State  in  the  country    •     •    •, 
"Another  pyecullar  type  of   Interest  which 
the  United  States  has  In  the  refund  will  arise 
in    connection    with    the    national    housing 
program.    As  you  all  know,  there  are  certain 
Government-owned  housing  projects  In  and 
around  Detroit,  and  there  are  also  a  number 
of    locally    owned    but    federally    subsidized 
housing    projects.      In    general,    the   Federal 
Government  has  been  paying  the  bill  for  the 
national-housing  program  and  to  the  extent 
that  any  moneys  may  be  recovered  by  way 
of  refund,  it  Is  felt  to  be  equitable  and  prop- 
er that  the  refund  should  be  returned  to  the 
appropriations  allocated  to  the  entire   pro- 
gram.    •     •     •     I  feel  that  this  Commission 
cannot  be  lauded  too  highly  for  Its  prompt 
action  In  seeking  the  views  of  all  classes  of 
consumers,  and  for  Its  apparent  intention  to 


see  that  a  prompt  and  proper  refund  is  made 
to  whatever  extent  Is  proper  through  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Commission  •  •  •  we 
feel  that  the  United  States  la  ultimately  en- 
titled to  receive  Its  full  pro  rata  share  of  the 
reftmd  based  on  its  purchases  In  all  appro- 
priate  classes." 

In  a  ftirther  statement,  Mr.  Hatden  In- 
formed the  Commission  that  "It  Is  difflctilt 
to  gather  together  all  our  claims.  They  are 
widespread.  We  are  working  to  gather  them 
together,  and  we  expect  to  present  them  lu 
complete  form  as  soon  as  poaslble." 

With  respect  to  the  Government's  collec- 
tion of  Its  claims  for  rebate.  I  submit  the 
following  queries  oa  behalf  of  manufacturera 
of  the  Detroit  area :  ' 

1.  Is  the  Government's  method  of  comput- 
ing claims  so  simplified  that  the  requisite  in- 
formation can  be  obtained  from  the  gas  com- 
pany, without  cau-sing  loss  of  time  and  ex- 
pense to  local  manufacturers? 

2.  Is  it  necessary  to  computi?  the  amount 
of  natural-gas  overcharge  accruing  to  each 
separate  contract? 

3.  Cannot  the  proportionate  rebate  du<!  any 
manufacturer  be  computed  simply  on  the 
basis  of  the  degree  to  which  his  total  output 
was  dedicated  to  war  manufacture,  sta:-tlng 
with  November  1,  1942? 

4.  Will  the  IDepartment  of  Justice  also  fisslst 
the  manufacturers  to  obtain  their  equitable 
share  of  the  Impounded  funds  for  such  gas 
used  In  manufacture  not  under  Government 
contract? 

5.  In  seeking  Its  equitable  share  of  refunds, 
based  on  gas  purchased  for  public-housing 
programs,  will  the  Government  assist  other 
consumers  of  gas  for  like  purposes  obtain  also 
their  fair  portion  of  such  refunds? 

For  reasons  which  I  shall  bring  shortly  to 
the  Department's  attention,  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  Detroit  area  are  without  effec- 
tive representation  In  the  proceedings  before 
the  Michigan  Public  Service  Commission  and 
before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Eighth  District.  Accordingly, 
may  I  request  an  early  decision  on  the  ques- 
tions submitted  above,  so  that  manufacturers 
in  my  district  may  be  kept  fully  Informed? 

In  sincere  appreciation  of  the  ef!f-r".vp 
manner  In  which  the  Department  of  J  ,-:.ce 
is  safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  Nation's 
taxpayers  in  this  proceeding,  as  well  as  those 
Of  the  Industries  of  the  Detroit  area,  I  am 
Very  cordially  yours, 

John  Lzsinski, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Department  of  Justtce, 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  14.  1945. 
Hon.  John  Lzsinski, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  :  Your  letter  to  tha 
Attorney  General,  dated  December  10,  1945, 
in  reference  to  the  Detroit  developmenu  in 
the  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co.  refund 
proceedings,  has  t>een  referred  to  me  for 
reply. 

In  accordance  with  prevloxis  correspond- 
ence, the  Claims  Division,  Department  of 
Justice,  has  been  taking  active  steps  to  ascer- 
tain and  protect  the  Oovemmenfs  Interest 
in  the  impounded  excess  charges  as  a  direct 
and  indirect  consumer  of  Panhandle  gas  dur- 
ing the  period  of  litigation.  In  connection 
with  which  the  funds  were  impounded. 

In  that  connection  it  was  necessary  to  take 
action  in  the  Colorado  Interstate  Gas  Co. 
case,  a  similar  case,  In  the  tenth  circuit, 
which  came  to  a  hearing  on  November  8  and 
9,  1945.  In  that  case  the  court  made  a  deci- 
sion In  principle  directing  b  ii:  =  t-'.bution  to 
domestic  and  commercial  r  i>  .::  ':s  exclud- 
ing special  and  Industrial  consumers)  m  pr  - 
portion  to  their  payments  Hm  dftci-^or  is 
subject  to  clearing  the  dlstributtBg  com- 
panies of  tax  liability,  and  is  without  pr*'}- 
udlce  to  the  claims  of  the  United  States  as  a 
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direct  and  Indirect  consumer.  The  decision 
Is  paSrt  of  exhibit  m  of  the  enclosure  herein- 
after mentioned. 

On  Ncvcmber  30,  1945.  this  office  noted  a 
cpeclal  appearance  In  the  Michigan  Public 
Service  Commission  hearing  In  order  to  point 
out  the  Government  8  interest,  and  our  claim 
that  the  commission  had  no  lurlsdJctlon  to 
make  any  adjudlcati.  i.     1  .     :  .  "  r;aim. 

This  office  had  no  staiidiiij  '..,  -p<.i.;  .i:  that 
hearing  on  the  merits  of  the  claims  of  any 
class  of  private  consumers  It  is  ir.'eresttng 
to  note  that  while  two  s;  >  ke-i'.f :.  ippearod 
for  local  commercial  cc:.  ;:  r  none  ap- 
peared to  as.=«rt  the  prr.  "  .urns  of  any 
IndustrlAl  purchasers.  The  hearmg  was  con- 
cernpd  (,nly  with  the  Detroit  area. 

I  i.ri  U3t  learned  that  another  hearing  Is 
schf<.luit-<.l  before  tine  commission  s'  Lansing, 
Mich,,  on  December  30.  1945.  to  t.tk-  ■;:>  the 
hatine  problem  with  retjard  to  the  a  •.;  e  cf 
the  State  of  Michigan.  It  has  b- >  .  .  :•  i 
th.it  the  Government's  statement  of  bptcip.l 
cppearance  and  objection  as  made  at  Detroit 
will  be  spread  on  the  record  of  the  L^:.  i:.^^ 
he«rin? 

a:  '  :■  Investigation  at  D-  r  •,  it  was 
!-M:-:.«i   ■;-.  it   the  tix  prsb.tr!n>   arising  from 

•  :i  '  re:.!:.!!  wa^  c.tiny.i.t;  aL:^tr.'->ulion  of  the 
::.  ■.  V  ■■  .  .  '■  •  •  i!.--tr;;..Mt,.^s'  ct^mpanies 
wt'W  xv'.uC  '.i.i  •  )  cl;.-i"..i,!n  ,i.:\  inti-rt'- L  m  the 
ruiul  •<:.". ,f.s  a^'  .n-'i  ti.it.  tney  were  not  in- 
! -.i:r\:\i:  t.ix  :.Hb:.:-v  TV::.s  problem  is  now 
Tfir.cvp'i  :.v  m  infir.A'"  '.x  ruling  obtained  by 
•;..-  i.tfi^e  wii  DtCi.u..^tr  ';  1,-4=^  That  ruling 
i.nti  our  request  for  it  an/    exiu'  i.i  III   and 

Oil  1)1  I -I'll: ',"'».  r  11,  li»45,  I  m;  ;;::«!  fi-r.  iiMtl 
obt.'i. :.(■<;  ,ii.  i  rdrr  i<>  s;-.  *■  c.ium'  !j,-.i.>(.;,i;  u\> 
t!'.'-'  u:,     <■  nidUiT  i)f  r;f.:h',;  hiuI  cl.-',:  ib'.r  u.ii 

l)t'!  ire  ;i  ^!  »'•  ..ii  •'O-v-i-i,,  /I  till:'  ruiUni  State- 
(::•■'...'.  r.  ;:*.  ;  Appt'ii..^,  KlKti'-h  I'.iTVii',  n" 
i\.;tr-..\,>  .  I'V,  M.  ,  'II  U'->fnibo;  2H.  ly-la  A 
C-.;pV  I  :  '..''  i.'iltT  111.;!  '!.^-  SUp(>.H.li^  p.i:)fr-A 
Is  I  :.i'.i  ir>»'i'    :    ;    y''U;'   lii'.c;  ir.ii' k  li 

i:  a,.'.  -;'  •,"\ir  C';n,.!  .ujciiis  dr^.ie  'm  a.-.- 
•rr'  •()!■;>' 'I. :v,  ■  .li.'U-i  ti^  .»  !e!iir  !.  I  b.  a  t  >  r>'- 
lui.d-i  U>  a  |i,i:  !  icui.u  .  iii.v,  I  (  ciiu.NXinu  ;  "i.  'lu  ; 
W'lu.il  di'  .<'■,;  I,)  Kjjpv.ir  at  Kiklisu.H  I'lls  nii 
111    -fn.ln:     .'H      UHi>.    anti    tliUii:;    ItMSc    !.■    '•><' 

hOHIii  4   .U-     ,■.    ilr:f     ub.sr;  '.  lit  .'Ml     ■.■.ii>>      I.H'     ;i.:Hii' 

u.'ii  it-'piv:  U  li.i-  lir.uiiii.;  f>;  l.,ii,.i!.);  ;...'•.  - 
J  ai  a>  'li.it  lif.iiii.,;  lu.iy  '"'  li' .li  '•'■•'  ''  f' 
bii'.ili..t    u^i.'.i    j'M,  ;..-■;.;, u    M.vU;>.' nil    vfi.-uui- 

era. 

The  Att.irr,.- .  n-tirui.  .,  .u.r:..;  s;\'..W  K»r  the 
Interc- :  m'  j.-n  • .-,  ib;);  .^i-.  .ivm.  but  only 
tor  lh«!  i.iv)vtniiuu  1,;  s  u'  .-   i      usumer. 

An«weiii>t{  Villi  -,'.>:.  ,;  ,,  ■  .'iml)«r«<l 
1  to 

1.    '!:;"•    i':i  •  r'  \;;w'>t'     ;•»    !,,av     '•■,,:.  ^     !  .i    M* 

rertati)  tn>in  «■  >  ■  ttii<.>:v,  n-.-.-nu  ni;  birsitiKH 
to  Cli'Vorniii'  1,  !i.ri  tn   •>■<'  ; '^('Si.dlniC 

perUxt  W'lt  .  '-)\\-i  !>*  r.-.n>t»i''t.-it  cai  h  roh- 
''":i!"'   '■■    Hi!!    b,'    uj>kril    r.     f\.:--\\   r    ,,..    a-    U" 

.'  l!  w  ;;  r.-^'  br  tifiTs-- ,i  rr  t,>  i.-t'  i-i;n'f  the 
(  ba;-v-i"!  '-ii'Mx  (-f>:'.  (-■■!■•■.•(,'>■  i;n«'v<  '!•;-•  cnn- 
'■■""•'''"    r,-i   J15.S    ,i     ri\M.*     til    «o!!<.f    p:(rr    .   f    •l\'^ 

■■     I-    i'    !■:    !^   ;  '.    •.•■<-,^  ,].  ,■,-   ,.f   .;•;,.   .-.-r  !•■  1 

•  I'.oi-jiblo    •  .    ,1    r.  t;  Tu.-t.  T    bH-ifd    ,i;',    n:'  ■[• 
tion  r!   wir  p-tn;t  cnt\  hr  a^'rrr'!   u;>-.n    .i  jm- - 
tl.Ti    a,-' 'K:'^!>'.f!.  *    5!v>!;lfl    b'^    arrop',ib:!> 

thorlty  tc  .,--';-•  Hi  f;ii'  rMlitrthv;  ,-f  p'-.v.i" 
riaims,     Pn-.  a  i>    niar.',;r  icturr:---    x\  .::  'tr.eic- 

fore,  have   to    ;i>sr::    'Iir-.r    iva;,    1  r."  I' :■(.■>'..- 

S  In  ri--r:-*.:i;  a  t..'-;n  to  a  r!.>:'.:.ii  f  r 
T-\'.ifri:  !.  !.■,;. i^  P-;r^ts  ,n.vl  r,  v  i- lU.  .  a'.  .% 
-■\;'.y>\'.:-'-f\  !v  .^;:;,'  1  "■  /"O-.  thi-  A''::-;.ev 
c^cuor...  ..  a>M"t';.i;  t.h('  Ci .l^  er;.;;iri.  t  s  iu- 
'r:r,::-'       Wh.:e     !h.^     uc  ti\';t  v     n^.iv     ;-'i;ucule 

Wl'ti    s-  in«-    piivat'-     il-.tl-U'Sf  ,    ho    laK'.ii-l    -piMiv 

for    lUo    p;,\aLr    .:\t»"i»-s;. 


C.  »ii*d 


ilf-j^'i"  [{.'.] 


J    'HN     F      S.iNN  "■.'■•. 


rNTTED    PTATFj;    riRr'TT     '  ""RT    T     '.PPF.':5     F'^R 
THK      {".HTH      '   T»(  T"~l'  'fMNlSANDi  rA-'TfF     . 

piFf,    :JNE    rr.y.PAyr,    : ;. :  ;  M  f  ;.-;    >:  a  :  v  i-». : .    c  as 
CCMrS>.  V,     AN".)    MH  H^.'lN    ...»^    T H A. \' -MISSION 

f  lip.;  r  R  V-;  :r'N' ,    !'r1 'TM  ::-.  r.K.-      V      I  Ki.:- F.  "iL   POWE« 

n 'M '.iTs.s;'  N'       m    t'f     :-t~n'  it     (■  vstt    or 
w>.'.  :-.r.    m:    ii  .    it    a:       ri    p<:-':jf xts" — wo. 

IJ    it>->  -  ORflLK      If.)     ^-H'     .V     -    A"    -iL 

Upon  the  annexed  petition  of  the  United 
Statf;  r  ArrierlrH  verified  the  11th  day  of 
Dece:.  "  r  »4^  and  upon  all  the  proceedings 
heretofore  had  herein,  and  sufficient  reason 
appearing  therefore,  it  Is 

Ordered,  That  the  original  parties  U.  this 
cause,  the  intervenors  and  the  distributing 
companies  named  in  exhibit  n  of  said  peti- 
tion show  cause  before  this  court  at  a  ses- 
sion   to   be    held    in    the   courtroom    of   the 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  United  States  Court- 
house in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  on  December  28. 
1945,  at   10  o'clc'  t   in   ■'.  -'   forenoon  of  that 
day  or  as  soon  ti:, :'-a::tr  as  counsel  can  be 
heard,   why   an   order    should    not    be   made 
distributing    the    Impounded    funds    In    this 
cause  and  any  additional  amounts  deposited 
with   the  court  to   the  ultimate  consumers 
of  said  distributing  companies,  and  why  the 
original  petitioners  herein  should  not  be  di- 
rected  to  make  final  and  complete  compli- 
ance   •     ii   the  provisions  of  the  stay  order 
entertd  i.erein  on  December  7.  1942.  by  mak- 
ing additional  deposits  as  may  be  directed  by 
the    court,    and    why   the   court   should    not 
adjudge  the  rights  of  the  original  petition- 
ers,   the    Intervenors.    the    distributors,    and 
the   ultimate   consumers   m    the   Impounded 
funds  and  any  addition. il  (!•  r.  <lts,  and  why 
a  iripthnd  nf  distributing;   v.-.     iici  not  l>e  de- 
'frnri:;»il    arxt    d.rfrwil     .,,:  il    \\  hy    provision 
sra  '1  ,.;    :;    '    bf   :;;H'ie   !.  r   the   protection  and 
ci-'f-n  ,:,    -;    ;i     .•     lie  InUi-e.st  of  the  United 

.-:•:' :    Anv.-i  H    !n    !;,•'    ^:!.;>)und©d  fund 

..:,  ;  .,:.■.■  ,i.la . •  i  u ..il  ilc  :<..,-. :  and  Why  the 
court  .<«h(>uld  not  grant  such  other  and  fur- 
ther relief  us  should  be  Just  and  proper; 
.■11(1    :'     ;>    tiir'  ,i<-; 

()•■.',■■,;  v\Mr  -a.  t  (i:.strlbutlng  companlea 
r\  -'  Ai'ii  •ht<  .  .:•  ii'  thai  phice  on  or  be- 
t  •)!>   '!.'  i.i!.'-     r   tt.t'   !.!■  .riiik'   •  V.  t'.>.  oi-der 

!.  -.Ij>  'A  ,■.■(  !>■<'  KM-iir.i'r  \ir.!ir<:  ?.' ..  i  >  :nent* 
■.!•;■. :,^    lor   h    the   cl.i.u  o,v     «.;:.    :   each 

(  ,ii!,  .41 :  V  n.ii.r  ;•  ^^^^•ras  *  a  ,  ■M.DUllVe 
•b.  I!.'  m  'he  111',,  :!iii'i;eti  !',  .»■-,  luid  WIJ 
HtiUiliuunl  uep..M>.  wliii  .1  :k    \    •••■<    ;  eqUlred  by 

the  cour' ,  oi  ,!»<*  :tr  i.:„t,  .;  '.■■.'  >•-  Uxe  caaa, 
thAt  auv-ii  ^-nuMatov  ii.-.''  iK't  iiiui  doee  not 
rliiim    M    V    i!.e:»-  t      ;     "  u  i    luml    and   any 

ttdct ,' ',<';nu  l!'■p»>^i'>^        l.il     '    »..  ',ur    "itT 

O-.t'-e-Ki  llm;  ■riMir  •  '.  a  .  >  ».y  Of  thl* 
n;  v',,        ;,|    stv"A    »  .r  ;s<'    ti:     1    '  :    "  .-•■    r    ,  <  .  -   UpOU 

w;.,i:i    ,!    i'.   jjriiiteii     ;;    u..io.t'    \  <  ;   .  ..;Llly,  or 

hv    ;\V    U    -'V.    >;.ani!<ri    I     ;     'Of    .■.!,'..■.    W bo   have 

upi'o.ii  ■.■',1   ::\   !  io  .   .HUM-   so,.,     .;-  ..  the  d4a» 

tir!    ;;  o.kC    o>:i;   OKil,,er  '  e ,       ■     DvCembCt 

.'     ;  *4,i    s!it»i     v>*'   vurtu  lenU 
Hn    i:,.-    o>  ..  : 

1    H^     B.  SANIOIM, 

r»ttf  SI  .soi.      I  Judg«,  Prtsiding. 

I  r    I  V   iR  12,  1946. 

..,,.....    „-,,,,-.-  ,.,y,r,.-j^  rofKT  OF   »prT.«.s  roB 

..L  t  oHTJl  'IR'  '■■-'■  ■  r  ,  VM  t  Ni;-'  .-■  )■  <smN 
j-!r<  !  !Nr  o<  \)e»Nv  :  :n  .■  •..>■■«*:  <.\s 
(■-  MiMNv  an:i  Miitrc. *\'  I  «■^  Tr«N'\!o  :oK 
fi-iSr-'iMnnN  ITT  1  rti 'N>  N'^  ft;aK*:  tAnv*« 
ro%T>tts«;ifiN      ('.rv     • 'f     !v:  ".-,::  •  ,stT    OF 

\V\VNr     \!lOHIo\N     f"    ^,         r'Fs'H   NDIiNT«" MO, 

'.  ?  I  f  1.      pn-TTr  >N 

:     :':,■  i:  >>.r   ,-:,    the  Judges  of  the  United 
.<.;.■;  ( a  cult  Court  of  Appfala  for  the 

i.  :;:::':  C-^uit: 

I'oe  t'r,,t«Hi  s-.a-..-  :  America  for  lu  peti- 
tion -.  c--;.>v\;'.Iiui'>  cO' ■•■:'•>• 

1  I'r.ufr  dale  ost  St'p'-iiiUr  23.  1942,  Fed- 
eral !•'  'Wfi-  L\>n  lui.-s..  .1  uvio.  made  an  order 
rc<iu!:iii((  ilie  oti<i:,iu  ;.v'o;onera  atMVe- 
n»nifd  to  rrnHice  tlic;  ra-a'i,  ,i,.vi  <.liargee  tOr 
or  tr.  oo>!',;-:p.t..  11  wro  'i.eir  UaiiSportaUon 
k.a'.  s.i;«   if   ua'uia.   |i;a5   u)  UxtcrstAte  Com- 


merce for  resale  for  ultimate  public  con- 
sumption effective  as  to  all  bills  regularly 
rendered  on  or  after  November  1,  1942.  On 
December  7,  1942.  on  application  of  said  peti- 
tioners this  court  dtily  made  and  entered  an 
order  staying  the  aforementioned  order  of 
Federal  Power  Commission  upon  the  con- 
dition among  others  that  said  petitioners 
deposit  in  tlie  custody  of  the  court  amounts 
equal  to  the  ordered  reduction  cf  rates  pend- 
ing a  review  of  the  order  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  A  copy  of  said  order  Is 
annexed  hereto  and  marked  "Exhibit  I"  of 
this  petition. 

2.  On  June  6.  1944.  this  coiirt  afllrmed 
said  order  of  Federal  Power  Commission, 
Thereafter  the  original  petitioners  sought 
and  obtalnad  a  review  of  this  court's  Judg- 
ment by  certiorari  in  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  On  April  2,  1945,  the  Supreme 
Court  aiBriaed  the  Judgment  of  this  court, 
and  the  mardate  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  duly  filed  In  this  court.  The  oriKinal 
litigation  has  thus  been  finally  determined. 

3.  On  November  2,  1945,  Federal  Power 
Commission,  duly  approved  a  new  schedule  of 
rates  filed  by  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line 
Co.  pursuant  to  the  original  rate  reduction 
order.  Between  Novemtier  8  and  10,  1945, 
said  order  was  duly  served  upon  all  parties 
to  the  prtx-ceding  before  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. No  petition  for  a  rehearing  has 
been  filed  with  Federal  Power  Conunlsston. 
and  the  tide  to  do  so  expired  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1948.  The  order  approving  the  new 
rates  Is  no^v  final  and  not  svibject  to  review. 

4.  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co.  has 
filed  8taten»ents  with  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission Indicating  (subject  to  rcrlfJcatlon) 
that  its  excess  charges  for  fras  dtirlng  the 
effective  petfiod  of  the  court's  stay  order  and 
down  to  thft  effectlre  date  to  the  new  rates 
amounts  to  approximately  %24,857;3G3.4a. 
The  paymenta  made  into  court  pursuant  to 
the  stay  orcier  amount  to  t24.307.476  49  (sub- 
ject to  vertncatlon  by  the  clerk)  leaving  a 
difference  df  9549,866.93  to  be  depoelted  by 
the  orlglntl  petitioner*  In  order  ftUly  to 
comply  wltll  the  terms  of  the  stay  order  with 
respect  to  d^KMlta  on  aocouat  of  g**  cbargee. 

5.  The  fund  now  In  th*  custody  of  the 
court  togettifr  with  luch  additumal  amoucts 
as  the  cou«t  may  require  to  be  deposited  by 
the  original  petitioners  was  intended  cither 
to  be  returtied  to  the  original  petitioners  in 
the  event  that  they  were  succveaful  in  the 
litlc«tton,  #r  to  be  dtttrlbuted  toe  the  ben- 
efit i4  the  ultlmaU  ooiuumert  of  the  oriflU 
nnl  petltlot«rt'  distributors  in  the  rvtnt  IM 
petitioners  WTre  unsuccessful, 

6.  A  lilt  of  the  original  petitioner*'  dis- 
tributors Mild  a  tabulation  of  the  approxi- 
mate exe«Bty«  i%%m  aUooaW*  to  their  pur- 
rhaMt  M  rK«ntly  itpcrtod  to  F^derHl  Power 

by  PMihMidle  Bastorn  Pipe  Line 
Co.  la  annexed  hereto  and  marked  "Exhibit 
II."  The  Interest  of  such  distributor!^,  if  any 
be  claimed^  la  nomloiU  only  in  that  any  dis- 
tribution itade  to  them  would  be  impressed 
with  H  tiuit  for  the  payment  of  apprtprlate 
refunds  to  their  customers,  the  ultimate 
consuoMn^hose  rates  would  have  t>e«n  cor- 
respondingly reduced  but  for  the  stay  order 
granted  by  this  court. 

7.  The  Onited  States  of  Anierlca  has  a 
subatahUal  interest  in  the  impounded  fund 
and  any  additional  deposits  l>uth  as  a  direct 
consumer  tf  natural  gas  sold  by  the  original 
petitioner^  and  also  as  an  indirect  con- 
sumer through  Its  war  contracts.  During 
the  period  involved  and  throughout  the 
area  conttmed,  variotyi  Feik(ftl  A^nClM 
have  ptircbAaed  and  used  peUtloncrs*  gas 
for  oookin§.  heating  and  other  uses  for  in- 
stitutions and  installations.  War  cuntrac* 
tor*  have  ilkewlse  used  such  g««  for  con- 
tract purpK)8ee,  and  have  obtained  payment 
of  ciukrge*  therefor  from  the  United  Sutes. 
Many  ul  Uie  coutracts  contain  provisions 
that  reluncls.  rebatta  and  returns  on  original 
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cost  shall  be  pursued  and  accounted  for  to 
the  United  States  in  reduction  of  its  original 
cost.  In  cases  of  contracts  containing  no 
such  provision,  the  United  States  Is  neverthe- 
less equitably  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any 
refund  allocable  to  the  performance  of  Its 
contract. 

8.  The  complete  details  of  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States  In  the  fund  cannot  be 
accurately  and  completely  stated  at  this  time 
because  of  complexity  of  war  activities  dur- 
ing the  period  Involved  but  Investigations 
are  now  being  made  so  that  the  full  extent 
of  such  Interest  may  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  Court  In  appropriate  form  at 
the  earliest  opportunity. 

9.  The  afore-mentloned  distributing  com- 
panies have  not  yet  been  called  upon  to 
indicate  formally  whether  they  claim  or  dis- 
claim any  Interest  in  the  impounded  fund 
in  this  case.  Upon  Information  and  belief, 
some  cf  the  distributing  companies  are  will- 
ing to  make  formal  disclaimers  of  any  in- 
terest in  the  fund  provided  that  they  obtain 
the  execution  of  formal  tax  closing  agree- 
ments clearing  them  of  all  Income  and 
excess-profits-tax  liability  in  connection  with 
the  impounded  fund. 

10.  On  November  28,  1945  a  formal  request 
was  made  by  the  Attorney  General  to  the 
Treasury  Department  for  a  ruling  which 
would  apply  to  the  present  case  and  all  simi- 
lar cases  on  the  question  whether  a  distribut- 
ing company  which  makes  a  formal  dis- 
claimer permitting  this  Court  to  make  a 
direct  distribution  of  the  fund  to  ultimate 
consumers  would  be  subect  to  any  tax  lia- 
bility. A  ruling  that  a  distributing  company 
would  not  be  subject  to  tax  in  such  case  was 
made  on  December  6,  1945.  A  copy  of  the 
Attorney  General's  request  to  the  Treasury 
Department  to  which  is  attached  as  an  en- 
closure a  copy  of  the  findings  and  decree  of 
the  United  SUtes  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Tenth  Circuit  In  a  similar  case,  and 
the  reply  of  the  Treasury  Department  are 
annexed  hereto  and  marked  "Exhibits  III  and 
IV."  respectively, 

11.  In  order  to  protect  the  rights  and 
financial  Interest  of  the  ultimate  coniumera 
tn  this  cast,  including  the  United  Bute*, 
and  to  give  the  distributing  oompanlet  a 
tim*ly  opportunity  to  have  the  benefit  of 
the  aforeeald  tax  ruling  durtnR  the  calendar 
year  194S  the  dUtributint;  companies  sliould 
be  required  to  aaaert  their  cTVlm.  if  any.  in 
th*  impounded  funds  forthwith  or  imme- 
diately to  note  their  disclaimer  in  th*  rec- 
orda  of  this  court. 

la.  No  previous  application  has  been  made 
for  the  relief  r*qtM«t*d  herein  or  any  simi- 
lar relief,  ApplloaUoa  for  order  to  ahow 
cause  is  mad*  b*o«\u«  of  the  shortness  of 
time  remalQlng  b«for*  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent calendar  year  and  the  impoaaiblllty  of 
obtaining  a  hearing  on  thU  application  by 
regular  notice  of  motion. 

Wherefore  petitioner  prays: 

1.  That  an  order  b*  issued  directing  th* 
distributing  oompani**  to  ihow  caua*  in 
open  court  why  the  impounded  funds  in 
this  cause  and  any  additional  amounu  de- 
poelted with  the  court  should  not  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  ultimate  consumers  of  said  dis- 
tributing companies,  and  directing  that  said 
companies  file  on  or  before  the  hearing  on 
the  order  to  show  cause  verified  statement* 
setting  forth  either  their  claims  to  a  dls- 
trlbmed  ahare  of  the  impounded  fund  and 
any  additional  deposit,  or  their  disclaimer 
of  any  interest  in  the  fund. 

a.  That  the  original  petitioners  l>e  directed 
to  make  final  and  complete  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  suy  order  entered  on 
December  7.  1942.  including  th*  deposit  of 
the  entire  expense  of  impounding,  protect- 
ing, investing,  and  distributing  the  entire 
fund  and  any  Interest  which  may  be  charged 
by  the  court. 

3.  That  the  Court  adjudge  the  rights  of 
th«  original  petitioner*,  the  intervenors,  th* 


distributors  and  the  ultimate  consumers  in 
the  impotmded  fund  and  any  additional 
deposits. 

4.  That  a  method  of  distribution  b«  deter- 
mined and  directed. 

5.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  protec- 
tion and  determination  of  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  the  fund  as  a 
direct  and  indirect  consumer  of  gas  sold  by 
the  original  petitioners  and  their  distrib- 
utors. 

6.  That  the  Court  grant  such  other  and 
different  relief  in  the  premises  as  may  be 
Just  and  proper. 

John  P.  Sonnett, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Victor    E.    Anderson, 
United  States  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Minnesota, 
Attorneys  for  the  Petitioner. 
Of  counsel: 

J,  Francis  Hatden, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 

District  of  Columbia, 

City  of  Washington,  ss: 

John  F.  Sonnett,  being  duly  sworn  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  of  America  in  charge 
of  the  Claims  Division,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice; that  he  has  read  the  foregoing  petition 
and  knows  the  contents  thereof;  that  the 
same  is  true  of  his  own  knowledge  except  as 
to  the  matters  therein  stated  on  information 
and  belief,  and  as  to  those  matters  he  be- 
lieves It  to  be  true;  that  the  source  of  his 
Information  and  the  grounds  of  his  belief 
are  communications  received  by  the  Claims 
Division.  Department  of  Justice  from  various 
Government  agencies  and  investigations  be- 
ing made  under  his  direction 

John  F,  Sonnitt. 

Sworn  before  me  this  11th  day  of  December 
1948. 

(ttAt)  OukDTi  B  McOArriT, 

Notary  Publio. 

Sxmsrr  I 

VNrrKO  aTATU  cxacurr  cotniT  or  ^x^pbaui, 
nONTK  CXaCVIT  —  NO.  1  9.4«*  —  NoyncMoi 
mUC,    1*41 — PANHANDLK   KAimN  Fflit  UNI 

COMrANT,  A  COaPOKATION.  XT  AL..  rXTmONXM, 

V,  rsDaAL  rown  coMuxsaioM  rr  ax..,  at- 

arONDKKT*— STAY   ORBCt 

This  matter  com**  b«(or*  th*  oourt  upon 
the  petition  of  p*tiU0D*r*  for  an  ord*r  of 
stay  of  th*  ordar  of  tht  Ftdtral  Powar  Oom> 
misilon.  datad  Saptambar  83,  IMa,  raquirlnf 
reduction  in  rates  and  charg*a  for  gas  fur- 
nished by  petitioners;  the  pleading*  filed 
thereto;  the  reply  of  th*  petitioner*;  various 
maiaoranda  pre*ent*d  by  th*  parties;  and 
oral  praaantation  by  Mr.  Olvnn  W  Clark  and 
ICr.  D.  H.  Culton  for  p*UUon*ra.  Mr,  Harry  8. 
Uttman  for  th*  Commlaaton,  Mr.  Haiold 
Ooodman  for  Wayne  County.  Mr.  Jame*  U. 
Le*  for  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  Mr.  Park 


Chamt>erlaln  for  Michigan  Consolidated  Gas 
Company. 

Until  further  order  of  this  court,  the  above 
order  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  Is 
stayed  upon  the  conditions  following. 

1.  The  monthly  difference  between  pay- 
ments to  petitioners  under  existing  rates  or 
arrangements  and  those  required  under  the 
order  of  the  Commission  ."-han  be  promptly 
paid  over  to  John  C.  Hughe-  :  K  :  >  c  ty. 
Mo.,  as  the  custodian  of  this  cuuii,  ijii  .uter 
than  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  succeeding 
month,  to  be  held  by  him  for  the  benefit 
of  the  ultimate  consumers  or  of  petitioners 
as  In  this  litigation  may  be  determined  en- 
titled thereto.  Such  payments  for  months 
prior  to  this  order  shall  be  made  by  Decem- 
ber 15,  1942.  Triplicate  receipts  for  earh  of 
such  payments  shall  be  given  petitlone:-  t  y 
the  custodian,  one  of  which  shall  be  pr>  ;;  ;  '  v 
filed,  by  petitioners,  with  the  cleric  (f  this 
court  and  one  with  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

2.  The  entire  expenses  of  Impounding  (In- 
cluding, among  other  things,  protecting.  In- 
vesting and  distributing  to  petitioners  or 
to  ultimate  consumers)  of  these  fund!=  sVia:; 
be  borne  by  petitioners.  Whether  h;  y 
earnings  on  such  funds  (while  so  imp  -■::(!- 
edi  may  be  applied  upon  such  expe:  -es  ■* 
reserved  for  future  determination.  W: c, 
and  as  required  by  orders  of  this  couri,  ,  t- 
tltloners  shall  pay  to  the  custodian  such 
expense  money,  upon  triplicate  receipts, 
which  shall  be  filed  gs  above. 

3.  No  Interest  shal)  be  charged  petitioners 
upon  such  impounded  funds  unless  allowed 
upon  application  hereafter  mfui>  >  v  re.spond- 
ents  or  any  of  them.  Such  i..tv.:e  appli- 
cations may  be  made  only  (a)  if  and  when 
petitioners  fail  to  be  r^^v  •-  r-esc- t  t;  ;s 
review  upon  the  merlt.^         .'oi   \    ;*    ;   -h      ,h 

t  for  hearing  by  a  separate  order  entered 
as  of  this  date),  or  (b)  if  and  when  .his 
court  shall  enter  its  decree  or  order  sustaln- 
livg  the  above  order  of  the  commission  and 
shall  deny  any  petition  for  rehearing  which 
may  be  filed  thereto.  Any  Interest  alUiwed 
hereafter  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  four  p«r- 
oentum  annually  from  the  date  of  such  nl- 
lowanc*  or  tharaafter  aa  raqviired  by  any 
ordar*  of  allowance. 

4.  PuU  pow*r  and  Jurladtntlon  is  reeerved 
to  cancel  or  modify  this  ord«r  and  to  enter 
any  other  orders  (with  or  wttv  '  i  ;  "  .- 
tlon  of  the  parties)  to  proti  r  t 
mote  the  rights  Mitt  lntar*sta  ui  i  •  .  <  ^ 
to  this  litigation  and  of  th*  uitio 
aumera  financially  lntar«*tad  in  th*  Im- 
potmded fund*. 

It  i*  furth*r  ord*r*d   that  th*  ci<<k      r 
this  court  is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
this  order  to  each  of   th*  parUaa  to  thli 
proc**ding  or  to  th*lr  abova  oouBi«< 
Approved  for  th*  court:  Deeaoabar  "^ 
Jonn  B.  Sanborn, 

^r$*iding  Judge. 


Exniarr  n 

O-aOO  AND  O-aOT —  PANHAKDLX  CACTBM  KH  UKI  CO. 

Summary  o/  company't  eolciiJated  reducfion  resulting  from  application  of  reduced  ratet 
filed  Oct.  21,  194S,  and  accepted  by  order  dated  Nov.  2,  194S 


Purebaiini!  company 


Albion  Qaa  Light  Co 

American  Oa>  Co 

Ratti*  Crrek  Ou  Co 

Bowl'""  •"•'"'•M  Ua>  Co 

Cetit  I'Utlug  Co.: 


Total  ptrortf 
InalbUUm 


1 


trie  A  Gs«Co.. 


>*  Co„.. 


Cent; 

(piiUKi  lUiaaiaUf) 

rcntrAl  ifiSfSi 

Cenlrml  Indiana  Oa.>  >  o 

Central  stttM  Nstural  Oa*  Co.,  loe. 

«>ntr«l  \Vp»t  VnillT  Co 

I  ,!ifs  Servlc*  fls»  Co 

t   •  Fi  ii.«  (1m  Co.  ot  ilsuiubal........ 

oaiCo 


»••••• * •«•*•••••• 


12,  Ma  76 
MA.  57V  44 

fQ,2>14« 

4^ols.sl 

ISA,lTa.41 

810.(10148 

«,4ll.l06.a 

»,»1M 
,on,n 
mo7.a« 
mann 
n.aaio 

aM,7ML«0 


BlUt  baSBd  OB 
new  ratss 


117,730.87 

3Me7.  40 
KT.tOl.U 

i7e.loaM 
2.9aifia.48 

aMim«4 

fi,  401  in.  II 

M.i7a.« 

lSli,ai6.M 

2i,r7a.n 

]n,|K7,M 
Til7i.M 


Reduction 


■       ,       .4 
-^    '.i 

.     t'> 

„.  ;-jj.  -I 

J7.0ai.Bl 

48, 171.  n 
7S,  tMn 

,*■-    .''J^  "3 

:    I  •       .'.4 

,  >■    1    1  .'      Wi 


0,461.6:1 

)04,flfil  M 

414HI.  71 


iMMNMiry  •/  ti>' 


AIMM'MMX    !o  T1U-:  Ti^N* ,  K  i:>:>l' >\AL  RKCOKD 


1  mtti 


< .  ■  • ,  •  ^■»^, 


.tiZi\i   »\cl. 


fc^«W  C-'t'i^  «4.«  ^t'u 


iOm  FM  C* 

I  fvmt  l> 

TtwITKil  Ohte  OwC». 

Tl»  Om  «irTW»  C«.. 

orNMAvM  Om  Co^  laa — ^.. 

»" ■  '-  — -'Oi., 


****tt«««*i 


.irt 


!  iind*^  Corp  *....I.^. 
\  FualC*. ^... 


('0- 


•mCo.: 
Ann  ArUtf.. ...... ...>....... 

Detroit 

MlMMTi  IdlMMI  Co 

MiswMrt  famf  A  Licht  Co. 


TvM 


Kff 


'  it  Ids  Co .........~» 

•  rn  0«s  Co 

otniiM 

.ip»10MCo    

uimCo.  of  Midiistn... 
.  Ana  I'ublic  Service  Co. 
>.  Co.: 


1    >.! 

Citv 


Kiirii     


rvcokVcoimi 


(>l  IntiuMML.. 
rp 


South w.<t.Tn  I'ublic iierricp Co. 

')  olf.lo  K.li-m  Co 

WesUrn  <  iliin  I'uhlJc  Service  Co. 
City  of  Whit,>  Hall 


Total. 


1047,  UIM 
WkMtkTO 

1S1. )«».  «t 
S),Mit,W 

«M.r7.M 

ia.IM.07 

«:.  291  Of. 
9D,  .V7«,  Stti.  M 

lOQ^m.ia 

Mlil4S«L«9 

<7.«aaa 

SIX,  OS.  78 
2,411.748.06 

1.6U.00 

ttt7.471.U 

an.  71 4. 00 

n.m.ta 
«iK«ai.oo 

735.75 

2.  M.\  437.  W 

345,7X1.21 

3,0»4.M 

21.«»i40 

13. 074. 80 

63.  349.  45 

12.  .ViO.  76 

17.756.18 


79, 650, 024.  7« 


HOA 
4I.«M,U 

n>  V-  •  • 

I.  iftN  . .      I 
»4.«C7r 

!»,  .141.  in 

«,saait 

t«i7.mos 
mt,  «i.  u 

i»7»ll« 

4.04R.S7 

ll.M«kl7 

8,371.00 

»1.?4,V74 
19, 6;£i:  OM.  OS 

•a.  001  as 

1.S1«,0M.47 

»8,8S1.12 

»,MB.91 

a[i,8«i.8» 

308,8141 

1,535,534.13 

l.ORl.Sa 

5, 22R.  515.  W 

152. 55.V  W 

3aS71.W 

S,  009140 

3<ttlA.04 

.185.90 

l.R4.1.21i4l 

217. 3m.  53 

1.983.71 

13,186.80 

7.  5.Vi  « 

33.  3r3,  81 

8,U11.65 

11.11&30 


54.  G67, 661. 37 


|14f,MttA 

W1WI.74 

imoatTK 
ir,»i.«7 
l«,UiM 

3».aH.44 

i»4,3ea.n 
ft\«ii4a 

41.(n.K7 

i4«,«ii.ai 

aR7,«IH.Sl 
aMi»U3.V 

4.7VI.07 
IM.  347.38 

10,  ».vi  .«a  a 
3;.«a?.M 

SOS,  Ml  38 
143.8501  40 

aOi4SI.»4 
1,331.30 

RS17.(U 
IK  588. 37 
8M,313.« 

808.88 

«3B^»U.75 

88,158.01 

11.I9&.84 

1.884.94 

I.\912.U5 

139.85 

1.100,33151 

138,442.08 

1.  Iia98 

8,442.80 

5.521.95 

19.98&64 

4.519.  II 

fl,640.t>X 


24,862.363.42 


Exhibit  HI 
Department  or  Justice, 
Washington,  D.  C  ,  November  28,  1945. 
Joseph  D.  Nunan,  Jr..  Esq.. 

Commtssioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
WaAfiington.  D.  C. 
.A-.;  •   -n:    Frank  T     Edd:ngfleld,   Esq. 

Sir  This  office  i.s  taki.ig  steps  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  I';  .•*•■•!  S'  ites  as  a  direct 
and  Indirect  consumer  ul  ;.i-.ira:  c.s  to  ob- 
tain refunds  on  account  of  ;  iy:r.r;.-s  from 
1942  to  1945  at  rates  finally  :..M  :.  i  e  been 
exces.<;tve  in  decisions  haiult  1  d.  '.;.  by  the 
I  :  '.Td  -  ates  Supreme  Court  on  April  2. 
1945  :::  'i.e  Colorado  Interstate  Gas  Co.  case 
HI. a    ;;.    •:■;-■    P:;::h,':;d:-    Fa>'ern    P::'e..:u-   C 

I.;  a  rf'.:cy.'  yrr-cp  >-•('. '.::,:  :.(''  ;■>'  *V.e  T':.,*ed 
State.-.  Ci.t;;:'  C  \::'  <■'.  .A:  pi-.ks  :or  the  Tenth 
Circuit,  fi.e  c>\\-'  •  o;-c  i.p  the  matter  of 
•.'.f  d;?"-;but:on  of  :::  ;:r.i),  ■..:  ded  fund  rep- 
r.'-fi. :.!..;  .^\tp<^s  .^h,.:-.:.^  :  ;8.524.143C8  In 
the    Co:    ,    li  '    ::.■(:--•-;•-     O.s    C  ..-.-.    ,ind 

after  a  !.•..:...-:  •;.e  r  "art  made  ttnd.iics  and 
ur.  i-rder,   a  tri.e  cory     •:   vvh;c;i  i.,-  e:".v  .■ -oid. 

A=:  ap^.ear^  from  t.1.'^  eficlosure,  Jjn'.e  cf 
*:'.•'  ri>* :  .bu;.::i;  ;;*;i!tv  .■■  ir.na:i:es  (1;>i.';.i:np;! 


i:\-e~e<:  \::  *he  fijiid    a:-.d  the  cav.v 


r.cre- 


i.  ,.  ;;  .ii>u.".iecl  junsdictha:  to  direct  d.-T."5U- 
tion  to  <.i'r^a.ii  classes  of  viitimate  c  a: -■,:;■, ars 
of  such  r. >tr.prt!.ie.v  or.  'hf  b.i»:s  oi  the  ratio 
tr.a"  t:.f-;:-  c!ii..,ir  pa;.  :nein.s  bed."  :a  the  ag- 
K'otr.Uf  :  'he  tota;  :  ..yrnents  nf  ,dl  eliplble 
C'.f-'oa.f--  f  '.be.r  rt'>f'ertive  n::i::\-  <.  -  ir.- 
ta:  V  d'.'iaj;  ':;(»  rf'\:i.ti\i\c  per;  'Ci  Y  ^i;  will 
r.i'e,  >a  .v^  vtr,  ^ba:  :.  di>tr;bu::  :.  :-  :o  be 
mude  u:..!ss  u;ul  i;;.*;l  la  is::.j  ai'ia-cn:?:.' s 
are  exe'U'od  wrh  Fe(;ta-ai  a.nd  S'.i:i  tax  aa- 
thor:t;e>  (-!e.ar;rLr  the  ccn;pa:i:c-  -f  -..x 
claims    ;:i    c.  a.iiec  t  ion    witn    the    lutid. 

W->  .-.•-[■  ;r-. formed  thi.it  r.o  aU-.ng  agree- 
r..f'':'s  l::i-,-c  ye:  beet",  executed  w.'!:  'V.p  r-,  a,.  . 
rncl^>  ccn:pa:de«  aliiic.uh  :.egct:a:.  ;._-  'la  re- 
fer a;e  pending. 


A  similar  situation  is  expected  to  arise 
with  regard  to  a  much  larger  fund  impounded 
In  the  Panhandle  case  where  no  hearing  has 
yet  been  called  by  the  court.  Various  parties 
are  desirous  of  moving  that  case  for  a  hear- 
ing and  early  action  but  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  same  tax  question  will  arise  and 
have  a  bearing  on  both  the  position  taken  by 
the  utility  companies  and  the  action  of  the 
court. 

It  Is  requested  that  you  advise  this  office 
of  your  opinion  on  the  following  question: 

If  the  distributing  companies  In  the  Pan- 
handle c-^se,  or  any  similar  case,  take  an  Iden- 
•tcal  position  as  that  of  the  disclaiming  com- 
jj.uues  in  the  Colorado  case,  as  set  forth  in 
parapraphs  9  and  10  of  the  enclosure,  and 
the  court  makes  findings  similar  to  those 
contai::cd  r.  paragraphs  1  to  12,  Inclusive, 
and  an  order  similar  to  the  one  enclosed 
(pars.  1  to  4.  6.  7.  and  9  to  11 ) .  and  such  order 
becomes  final  .and  is  performed,  will  any  part 
of  the  fund  be  taxable  to  the  distributing 
compr,;..e.>    irder  'he  Federal  tax  laws? 

If  your  answer  is  In  the  negative.  It  is  con- 
templated that  it  may  be  used  in  seeking 
early  disclaimers  from  the  distributing  com- 
panies, and  in  asking  the  courts  to  take 
early  action  in  proceeding  with  a  distribution 
to  ultimate  consumers,  Including  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  understood  that  your  opinion 
will  have  no  bearing  on  the  case  of  any  com- 
pany which  refuses  to  make  a  disclaimer.  It 
is  further  understood  that  any  company  pro- 
ceeding to  make  a  disclaimer  will  have  to 
a;)ply  to  your  office  for  an  individual  clos- 
ing agreement  clearing  It  of  all  tax  claims 
In  connection  with  a  reftmd  ordered  by  the 
court  on  the  basis  of  such  disclaimer. 
Resrertfully. 

JOKN    I      Scnnett, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


iMCMaviB  «r  mnrr  III 
tj»  Twt  r  »*■  twtw  ewnwT  co«»t  or  *>wau 
rx«  TMi  twrtH  ivwoAt  c»cwt.  vrtxttn  *t 

fAA      KAMI 


WICHlTAj     lUM*,— rWtH      »*T, 
Ttait.  V«b*T.  NOV138MII  »,  l*4l 

Pr*Mnt:|  Ron.  8«m  O.  Brattou,  circuit 
ludgt;  VmL  WalUr  A.  Hxuman.  circuit  Ju<lg«: 
itoa,  Mtw  F-  Murrah.  circuit  Judgt;  and 
othor  ofBotra  m  nottd  ou  tho  &th  day  ot 
NowmlMr  i»4&. 

Boforo  ttoo.  Sam  O.  Br«tton.  Hon.  Walter 
A.  Ituxma^.  <^d  Hon  Allr«d  P.  liurrah.  cU- 
cutt  judc«#. 

COtOKABO  ^^jnWUKk'n  AA*  CCM^AKT,  A  COMKMU> 

now,  rirmoNM.  v.  nsaAL  rown  eo««- 
MisaioN]iT  A»^,  vMMKonmtm  ok  rcrrnoN 
TO  MTtxiir  AN  oasai  or  tnb  rwuaua.  rown 

COItMa#ON 

ThU  matter  coming  c.  for  furthrr  hear- 
ing, pursuiut  to  notice  to  all  parties  of  rtc« 
ort*,  and  lui  lnteie«ted  parties  now  b«lBg 
b«for«  Uifllcourt.  and  the  court  having  exam- 
Inod  the  tecord  and  Alts  herein.  Including 
the  writt4|n  statements  and  evidence  sub- 
natted  to  this  court,  and  having  heard  the 
argument  of  counsel,  and  l>elng  now  suf- 
ficiently advised  In  tbe  premises,  the  coxirt 
does  now  liereby  find: 

1.  Coloriido  Inte'^Ute  Gas  Co..  pursuant 
t-^  the  ^t^eral  Power  Commission's  Opinion 
No.  73  and  orders,  which  opinion  and  orders 
were  hereiofore  affirmed  by  this  coiirt  and 
by  the  Supreme  Court  cf  the  United  SUtes. 
did  file,  an  or  about  October  1.  IMS.  new 
schedules  of  rates  and  charges  with  the  Fed- 
eral .'owel  Commission  which  are  made  ef- 
fective as  to  all  bills  regxilarly  rendered  on 
and  after  May  20,  1942;  and  on  October  3. 
1945,  the  f'ederal  Power  Commission  by  Its 
order,  a  certified  copy  of  which  has  been  filed 
herein,  accepted  said  Ech3dules  for  filing  in 
compliance  with  the  Commission's  said 
opinion  and  orders  and  allowed  said  rate 
schedules  to  take  eflect. 

2.  The  total  amount  collected  from  the 
purchasers  of  natural  gas  by  the  Colorado 
Interstate  Gas  Co.  under  bills  rendered  on 
and  after  May  20.  1942.  and  prior  to  the  20th 
day  of  October  1945,  in  excess  of  the  lawful 
rates  provided  in  the  new  schedules  of  rates 
and  charges  referred  to  above.  Is  the  sum  of 
88.524,143.08  (subject  to  verification  or  cor- 
rection ) . 

3.  Pursuant  to  the  stay  order  of  this  court, 
entered  htreln  on  May  16,  1942,  Colorado  In- 
terstate Gas  Co.  has  heretofore  deposited  with 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Denver,  Colo.,  the 
aggregate  sum  of  $7,001,280.07,  and  Colorado 
Interstate  Gas  Co.  has  in  open  court  offered 
to  deposit  In  said  fund  the  amount  addi- 
tionally diue,  totaling  $1,512,863.01  (subject 
to  verification  or  correction) ,  in  full  payment 
and  satisfaction  of  all  of  Its  obligations  under 
said  opinion  and  orders  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  said  stay  order  of  May  16. 
1942,  of  this  court  relating  thereto. 

4.  Colorfido  Interstate  Gas  Co.  should  now 
be  required  to  deposit  with  said  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Denver  the  further  sum  of 
money  equal  to  the  dllTerence  between  the 
amount  heretofore  deposited  by  It  with  said 
bank,  as  stated  in  paragraph  3  of  these  find- 
ings, and  the  total  excess  collections  made 
by  said  Colorado  Interstate  Gas  Co..  as  stated 
In  paragraph  2  of  these  findings,  which  said 
additional  sum  of  $1,512,863.01.  when  fo  de- 
posited. shaU  be  held  by  said  bank  along 
with  the  8ums  heretofore  deposited  therein 
by  said  Colorado  Interstate  Gas  Co.,  subject 
to  the  further  orders  of  this  court. 

5.  The  court  should  take  control  of  said 
sum  heretofore  deposited  and  the  sum  here- 
after to  b«  deposited,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tribution thereof  to  the  persons  Riwfully  en- 
titled thereto. 

6.  The  deposits  of  the  sums  heretofore 
made  together  with  the  deposit  of  the  said 
additional  sum  with  said  First  National  Bank 
of  Denver  will  constitute  full  payment  of  all 


\?PENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECOm^ 


WMM  <i\M  from  OolOMtfo  In««r%«at*  0«8  Co. 
Ml*  tuU  oompltiaM*  with  all  ot  us  obtlfa- 
Uono  uudw  mJA  oHkm  ot  the  ridvral  Fom-er 
-CommiMioit  andl  oKiart  ot  uu*  court  m  r«la* 
tton  th»r*tiv  in  tmifmcX.  of  all  natural  gas 
l»iU*d  ;  1  ob*r  80,  l»4g,  and  by  mak- 

inc  84  -«l  deposit  Cotor*do  tBt*r« 

•t«t«  Qaa  Co.  «ia  ha\'«  fully  oaUaAtd  and 
tflaebarg«d  all  oblig<«tion8  on  account  ot  said 
MtOMt  chart**  for  natvual  gaa  billed  prior 
to  October  90.  IMS. 

7.  It  further  aftpeara  to  tho  court,  and 
tha  court  tharatora  finds  th«t  with  respect 
to  natural  gas  told  dvnir.R  the  reftmduig 
IMrioi  iMTtlA  Invotvad  at  th«  Puablo.  Ct>lo« 
r«do  Snrtnsa.  DaoTar.  and  Arapaho:  gates, 
tha  c  V  should  enter  orders  definins 
th*  rt;v...u  iights  ^'"*  "rneral  methods  and 
procadurcs  ot  dl»'  i  of  the  impoundevl 
funds  as  thev  relate  lu  &uch  salca  at  the  gales 
specified  above  only. 

8.  That  Uia  moneys  impounded  In  r<ui- 
nettlcyi  with  said  gate  sales  belong  to  the 
eligible  ciMisumers  (as  hereinafter  defined i 
of  Public  Service  Co.  ot  Colorado,  and  ua 
said  suUsldlarlee,  the  Pueblc  Gas  4:  Fuel  Co.. 
and  Cheyenne  Light.  Fuel  A  Power  Co..  as 
well  as  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs,  and 
should  be  so  distributed,  subject  to  any 
charges  thereon  Imposed  by  the  court;  that 
neither  the  said  Public  Service  Co.  ot  Colo- 
rado, nor  lu  sAld  subsidiaries,  nor  said  city 
cf  Colorado  Springs  except  as  a  consumer. 
Is  entitled  to  such  refunds  or  any  part 
thereof. 

9.  No  part  of  aald  Impounded  fund  has 
been  paid  or  delivered  to  said  Public  Service 
Co.  of  Colorado  or  Its  said  subsidiaries,  and 
said  fund  and  no  part  thereof  has  been  In 
the  possession  of  said  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Colorado  or  Its  said  subsidiaries. 

10.  Said  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado 
and  its  said  subsidiaries  do  not  claim  and 
never  have  claimed  any  part  of  said  fund. 
It  has  been  and  now  is  the  position  of  said 
companies  that  said  fund  belongs,  subject 
to  any  charges  thereon  Imposed  by  the  court, 
to  and  Is  the  property  of  their  eligible  gas 
consumers,  who  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  accumulation  of  the  fund,  have  paid 
their  bills  upon  the  schedules  of  rates  then 
in  effect. 

11.  The  basis  upon  which  the  said  Im- 
pounded funds  should  be  paid  to  the  eligible 
consumers  served  through  said  Pueblo,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Denver,  and  Arapahoe  gates  Is 
as  follows:  All  regular  domestic  and  com- 
mercial customers  (excluding  special  and  In- 
dustrial customers)  of  each  of  the  foregoing 
utilities,  who  received  gas  service  during  all 
or  any  portion  of  the  billing  period  of  Colo- 
rado Interstate  Gas  Co.  from  May  20.  1942, 
to  September  25,  1945,  Inclusive,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "refu.id  period,"  shall  be 
eligible  for  refunds.  Every  such  customer  Is 
hereinafter  designated  us  the  "eligible  cus- 
tomer." A  refund  shall  be  payable  to  every 
"eligible  customer"  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
amount  paid  by  such  customer  for  the  "re- 
fund period."  The  foregoing  total  amount 
of  payments  Is  the  custcmer's  "refund  base." 
The  aggregate  of  the  refund  bases  of  all 
eligible  customers  of  each  of  the  utilities 
above  referred  to  shall  be  divided  Into  the 
net  aggregate  amount  available  to  said  eli- 
gible customers  of  such  utility;  and  tbe  re- 
fund payable  to  each  such  customer  there- 
upon shall  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the 
"refund  base"  of  each  customer  by  the  quo- 
tient so  above  obtained. 

12.  The  master  herealter  to  be  appointed 
by  order  of  this  court  to  make  distribution 
of  said  Impounded  fund  shall  be  permitted 
and  authorized  to  receive  for  distribution 
State  of  Colorado  and  State  of  Wyoming 
sales  taxes  on  such  excess  collections  afore- 
said. 

13.  It  further  appears  that  no  finding  or 
order  should  be  made  at  this  time  as  to 
who  Is  or  who  shall  be  entitled  to  receive, 
or  the  disposition  that  hi  to  be  made  of  that 


part  ot  saM  iHMPOwndad  fund  <l«Hr*4  Iron 
or  ace\uattiat«4i  ^f  virtu*  ot  aal**  by  Oolo> 
r*do  Xt\twr*tat*  Oas  Ob>  ot  natural  gaa  at 
tb*  gates  ot  sal*  to  Natural  Qas  M|>elin*  Co. 
ot  Ali\*rlea  »nd  CttlaeiM  Utlllttea  Cw 

It  is  now,  therefor*,  hereby  ordered.  ad> 
Judged,  and  decreed: 

1.  Tl^at  within  6  day*  from  th*  date  h*r*> 
ot  th*  petitioner,  Colorado  Interstate  Gaa  Ot>.« 
ahall  deposit  with  th*  First  National  Bank 
cvt  Denver.  Cf^lo ,  th*  addltkvnal  sum  of 
$l.&ia.a63.01,  and  fil*  with  Xh9  clerk  of  thia 
court  th*  receipt  of  said  bank  showing  such 
addlHoual  depoait, 

8.  That  th*  court  always  has  had.  and 
hereby  continue*  to  retain,  control  of  aU 
aums  h*r«toIor*  d*po*lt*d,  all  lQt*r**t  or 
( ''  '  <mlnict  thereon,  and  all  aecurltlea 
I  d    from   KAld   depoalts   and    hereby 

V  I  thcre^^f.  together  with 

of  II  512.803.01  now  or> 
dered  to  be  depoatted,  for  th*  pxtrpo**  ot 
distribution  thereof  to  the  persons  lawfully 
entitled  thereto,  pursuant  to  the  further 
orders  of  this  court. 

S.  That  the  depoalts  ot  the  sums  heretofore 
and  herein  ordered  to  ht  made  do  coiutltut* 
full  payment  of  all  sums  dt:e  from  Colorado 
Interstate  Gas  Co.  and  full  compliance 
with  all  of  Its  obligations  under  aald  orders 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  the 
orders  of  this  Court  relating  thereto  In  re- 
spect of  all  natural  gas  billed  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 20.  1945.  subject  to  verification  or  cor- 
rection, and  do  constitute  full  satisfaction 
and  discharge  of  all  liabilities  and  obliga- 
tions arising  out  of  the  collection  of  said 
excess  charges  for  natural  gas  billed  prior  to 
October  20,  1945. 

4.  That  ttoat  part  of  the  impounded  fund 
to  be  allocated  to  the  customers  cf  Public 
Service  Co.  of  Colorado  and  its  suld  sub- 
sidiaries as  well  as  the  city  of  Colorado 
Springs,  t>elongs  to  and  is  the  property  of  the 
eligible  customers  of  Public  Service  Co.  of 
Colorado,  the  Pueblo  Gas  &  Fuel  Co.  and 
the  Cheyenne  Light.  Fuel  &  Power  Co.  and 
of  the  city  of  Colorado  Springs,  subject  to 
any  charges  thereon  Imposed  by  the  Court. 

5.  It  Is  further  ordered  that  there  shall  be 
no  distribution  of  said  Impounded  fund  or 
any  part  thereof  to  the  eligible  consumers  of 
the  Public  Service  Co.  of  Colorado  and 
its  said  subsidiaries,  unless  and  until  ap- 
propriate closing  agreements  shall  have  been 
made  and  entered  Into  by  and  between  said 
companies  and  the  Treasury  Department  of 
the  United  States  and  the  department  of 
revenue  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

6.  The  said  master  shall  be  permitted  and 
he  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive  for  dis- 
tribution as  a  part  of  said  Impounded  fund. 
State  of  Colorado  and  State  of  Wyoming  sales 
taxes  on  such  excess  collections  aforesaid. 

7.  The  refunds  to  be  made  to  eligible  cus- 
tomers upon  excess  charges  paid  and  collect- 
ed as  aforesaid  at  the  Pueblo.  Colorado 
Springs,  Denver,  and  Arapahoe  gates,  shall  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  a  master,  here- 
after to  be  appointed  by  this  Court,  upon 
the  basis  and  In  conformity  with  the  method 
and  formula  of  distribution  set  forth  In  find- 
ing No.  11  of  this  order. 

8.  It  is  further  ordered  that  no  determina- 
tion Is  herein  made  of  who  Is  or  who  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive,  or  of  the  disposition 
that  is  to  be  made  of  that  part  of  said  Im- 
pounded fund  derived  from  or  accumulated 
by  virtue  of  sales  by  Colorado  Interstate  Gas 
Co.  of  natural  gas  at  the  gates  of  sale  to 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Co.  of  America  and 
Citizens  Utilities  Co. 

9.  This  order  Is  made  without  prejudice  to 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  as  a  direct  or 
Indirect  consumer  of  natural  gas. 

10.  "mis  order  shall  not  be  construed  to 
cover  or  relate  to  any  matter  or  thing  not 
expressly  disposed  of  herein. 

11.  The  questions  of  liability  for  costs  of 
distribution  of  the  impounded  funds  and  the 


liablllttea.  If  anr.  for  lAltNkt  .fcs>*W>t  ar*  r*> 
served  tur  future  UimmttikUia  «t  tiM  court. 

la.  Tbe  eotirt  r***re**  and  retains  Juris* 
MttM  Ol  iMi  «ktiMv.tl»  parti**  lM«*to.  and 
tM  mMNMiiMI  ff«nis  tor  «m  pwrpow  ot 
sMdi  omor  imti  Mi^feor  oma  mi«  «*oi««a 
h*r*ltt  M  aMf  b*  n*w»ry>  Mtablo,  or  kp* 
proprtkt*  In  tb*  pr*m*ii. 

Mad*  and  •atared  tn  opon  court  tbU  ttb 
day  of  HoTember  18M. 

A  trtt*  copy  as  of  r«cord. 

Te*te: 

tacALj  Itooorr  B  CimrwateMT 

CleHt 


tkmwT  IT 

TftkASOaT    DOARTMKNT. 

Ron.  John  P,  Somkrt, 

A.t.*lsr«iit  Attornrf  0<net«l. 
Depart mtnt  of  Jnttitr. 

Wfttington,  D.C. 
Mt  Dxas  Ma.  Sonnttt:  Reference  U  mad* 
to  your  letter  dated  Noveml>«r  28.  19*5.  with 
enclosure,  requesting  an  opinion  as  to  the 
tax  consequences  arising  out  of  th*  disposi- 
tion of  impounded  funds  in  certain  caaaa 
where  the  wholesale  rates  tor  natural  gas 
charged  distributing  comp^atilee  have  been 
ordered  reduced  by  the  Fe<leral  Power  Com- 
mission, or  other  regulatory  bodies  having 
jurisdiction,  and  the  reductions  ordered  ar« 
subsequently  upheld  by  the  courts:  and 
which  Impounded  funds,  based  upon  dis- 
claimers filed  by  the  distributing  companies, 
are  found  by  the  court  to  belong  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumers  of  natu.-«l  gas  and  ar* 
ordered  palJ  under  the  court's  direction 
direct  to  such  ultimate  consumers,  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  distributing  gas  companies. 

You  cite  two  recent  cases,  the  Colorado 
Interstate  Gas  Co.  v.  Federal  Potter  Commi.'*- 
sion  (65  S.  Ct.  829)  and  the  Panhandle  East- 
ern Pipe  Line  Co.  v.  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion (65  S.  Ct.  821).  both  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  April  2.  1945,  upholding 
reductions  In  wholesale  gas  rates  charged 
distributing  companies,  which  rate  reduc- 
tions had  been  ordered  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  In  1942.  You  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  In  the  Colorado  Interstate  Gas 
Co.  case  an  Impounded  fund  of  $8,524,143.08. 
representing  the  disputed  rate  reduction 
accumulated  during  the  litigation  period, 
was.  upon  petition  being  filed  by  the  dis- 
tributing companies  with  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Tenth  Cir- 
cuit disclaiming  any  right  to  the  Impounded 
fund,  found  by  the  court  to  belong  to  the 
customers  of  the  distributing  companies  and 
was  ordered  by  the  court  to  be  paid,  under 
the  direction  of  the  court,  direct  to  the  eligi- 
ble customers  of  the  distributing  companies. 
(A  copy  of  the  court's  order  entered  Novem- 
ber 9.  1945.  Is  enclosed  with  your  letter  ) 

You  state  that  a  similar  situation  Is  ex- 
pected to  arise  with  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  much  larger  fund  impounded  in  the 
Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  case,  and  with 
the  view  to  protecting  the  interest  cf  the 
Government  In  that  case  as  a  direct  and  in- 
direct consumer  of  natural  gas.  you  request 
an  opinion  on  the  following  question: 

"If  the  distributing  companies  la  the  Pan- 
handle case,  or  any  similar  case,  take  an 
Identical  position  as  that  of  the  disclaiming 
companies  in  the  Colorado  case  as  set  forth 
In  paragraphs  9  and  10  of  the  enclosure  and 
the  Court  makes  findings  similar  to  those 
contained  In  paragraphs  1  to  12,  inclusive, 
and  an  order  similar  to  the  one  enclosed 
(pars.  1  to  4,  6.  7,  and  9  to  11),  and  such 
order  becomes  final  and  Is  performed,  will 
any  part  of  the  fund  be  taxable  to  the  dis- 
tributing companies  under  the  Federal  tax 
laws?" 

While  rulings  in  specific  cases  are  made 
by  the  Bureau  only  at  the  request  of  the 
taxpayer,  or  its  authorized  representai.ve,  It 
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r  ',•  b"  •..•  '  for  your  Information  tiiat  m 
ttwth  *-.  li-.a  kind  where  the  distributing; 
cvjinpany  disclaims  any  right  In  the  Im- 
pounded fund  representing  the  reduction  In 
rates  and  the  court,  or  State  regulatory  body, 
having  Jurisdiction  In  the  matter  finds  that 
■uch  impounded  fund  belongs  to  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  distributing  company,  the  ultl- 
Biat«  consumers  of  the  natural  gas,  and  or- 
ders the  fund  paid  to  them,  and  such  order 
becomes  final  and  Is  performed,  the  Bureau 
has  taken  the  position  that  the  Impounded 
fund  does  not  constitute  taxable  Income  to 
the  distributing  company  and  that  no  Fed- 
eral Income  and  excess-profits  tax  liability 
wil  be  incurred  by  the  distributing  company 
with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  Im- 
pounded fund  to  its  customers.  Further,  the 
full  amounts  paid  for  natural  gas  by  the  dis- 
tributing compiiny,  including  the  excessive 
charges  impounded  and  paid  to  Its  cus- 
tomers, will  cor^titute  allowable  deductions 
In  computing  the  distributing  company's 
taxable  net  Income  during  the  period  In- 
voived,  provided,  such  excessive  charges  have 
been  included  In  gross  income  ol  the  dis- 
tributing company. 

Very  Ir.'lv  yours, 

WM.  T.  SHtKWOOD. 

Acting  Cojnmissioner. 


Primitive  Mining  in  Idaho 


KXifN^KjN    '  )F    RKMARK:5 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or    IDAHO 


i:.   :;::-.  house  of  representatives 
Wednesday,  December  19,  1945 

M  WHIT  L  M:  Speaker,  Chinese 
gfcoioi^i.su  piayed  .1:1  .;:;pi  rtai^t  part  in 
the  early  minini;  <..(  I...!;,o  with  their 
(  r  idt  :.trd-rock"  mining  m  the  extrac- 
•litn  f^;'  t-n'ri  nrri  '^li'-^-r  from  th'"^  ores  of 
HMif-  ri'i!'  •:,.  :,■  j,.'\  :i*:c!  -  <:  t/.e  west 
^  :  !•:  '  f  Jack  C  •.•■•■■k  .it-::'  '2;i  m:ies  east  of 
hvivir  Ci'y,  i;.c:;  a  flcuri-huig  mining 
town  in  Owyhee  County  in  the  late  sixties 
and  eai.v  >►  v  -i;..-  but  now  one  of  the 
many  ok;  gnci:  towns  of  tlie  Gem  State. 
Thlc  was  one  of  the  recent  .<;tatements  of 
Gov.  An  »iii  Williams  in  reviewing 
some  c.  t!i"  '  ajiv  hiMory  of  Idaho.  He 
based  h;-.  (^b  ■•  :  \  a' .r'n  u;;  mi  the  report 
tliat  recently  t^ime  to  iu.^  atuntion  con- 
cerninK  the  d..scovery  of  the  old  rustic  re- 
torts found  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Owyhee 

mn-jTVain.. 

F(  :.;■  iT"  ilie  r.ui  retoi!.-.  or  fumaces, 
\\i::r  C'ji'.-  'v ..-["'A  by  ;hr  rrr.ners.  from 
t.ie  cv'.ts'.d.  i.ii-.iim'..  -:.[.  .  c.ime  to  the 
United  Sta-.c  anu  iif'.pfd  lu  the  early 
mininiT  a:u;  ;a.;:;iad  o-.:id;:;i^.  These 
furnact-  wt:  •  :tb<ry  5  f-t'  ::i«h  and  6 
fee'  v.act  An  op^uiii^:  a!  the  top  lield 
abou!  1  aOO  p  aiui.  ot  rciek.  irum  nearby 
quarti"-o- a. : .:  l-'iU'  -  Ti::-  ore  was 
p:a-d  en  t  n  ■  f  :;;••  tli-  ana  h<  '  ashes 
m.-cie  ::\)in  :  :e'  ;(..,•>  and  hnib-;  of  the 
m'ain-...n  :n.  ;a-!',a;!y,  T};e!i  tl>'  a>!>'s 
ef  t^:r  >.:•>':•  .ulfidf  arvl  c\:d::>'i}  -r-M 
cn/s  \\.  r-^  par  !!>■(!  fnr  ^a.■..•--  Th.'  hra' 
of  tia^  a^lie-^  was  laniua;  \\.:h  a  hiue 
bellows  n^ude  w.rh  deer  hide.s.  Wr.li  this 
frrct'tl  draft  the  cru.shfci  reck  yioldevi 
the  ores  for  melnnt;,  Tho  ^^nd  and 
i../.t:  \v.;.s  --n:    io  San  Franei-^  ; 

r  uas  fi'on.  S-il\ar  "Ci'y  that  IdaI:o's 
fr>'  t(  ipai-jph  !:ne  to  the  San  Frafaasco 
."-r.'ck  market  was  coti-^tnirteci  }n  the  year 
iotj      Much    oi    the    wtaUii    Iruni    the 


nnnc-  !n  O-y.i.fv  Count v  wa=  ^hipped  by 
'•a.ts  to  the  wefei  coa^t.  The  road  to 
W.tnnemucca  joined  the  original  over- 
land trail  to  the  coast  and  was  one  of  the 
outlets  from  southwestern  Idaho  to  the 
coast  and  was  the  foundation  of  the 
present  transcontinental  highways. 


Hospitalization  Facilities  for  Veleraas 


FXTFNFION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.MArDLN 

or  n*EiA.\-  < 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdncsdajj.  December  19,  1945 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
General  Hines  was  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  I  conferred  with  him  on 
several  occasions  regarding  the  lack  of 
hospitalization  facilities  for  the  thou- 
sands of  veterans  in  the  thickly  popu- 
lated industrial  Calumet  region,  and 
other  areas  of  northern  Indiana. 

General  Hines,  before  his  departure, 
recommended  a  veterans'  hospital  for 
this  section  of  our  State. 

I  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  Gen- 
eral Bradley  several  times  since  he  has 
assumed  his  responsible  office  as  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  This  morn- 
ing I  received  a  letter  from  General 
Bradley  stating  that  the  Hines  Hospital, 
adjacent  to  Chicago,  should  be  able  to 
take  care  of  the  thickly  populated  Gary 
area  in  addition  to  the  thickly  populated 
Chicago  and  northern  Illinois  area  which 
it  now  serves. 

In  the  la.«t  2  years  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  complaints  from  my  district 
stating  that  disabled  veterans  had  been 
turned  down  at  Hines  Ho;spital  on  ac- 
count of  the  overcrowded  condition. 

The  number  of  critical  ca.ses  in  the 
Calumet  area  have  vastly  increased  on 
account  of  the  hundreds  of  casualties  re- 
turning from  World  War  U,  and  this 
number  will  further  increase  as  the  years 
pass. 

Hines  Hospital  is  now,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  overburdened  serving  the 
millions  of  people  in  Chicago  and  sur- 
rounding Illinois  territory. 

Unless  a  hospital  is  provideed  in  this 
area  for  northwestern  Indiana,  we  will 
continue  to  be  the  victim  of  our  close 
proximity  to  Hinf^<:  Veterans'  Hospital, 
already  overcrovd^  d  and  without  ade- 
quate room  space  for  the  disabled  war 
heroes  from  northwest  Indiana. 

I  am  herewith  submitting  an  item  from 
*h.'  Gaiv  Po -Tribune  of  December  15, 
\v;...  n  liiuitv  elaborates  on  this  critical 
hospital  -ninition: 

ASK  HosprrAL  Am  HERE  roR  n.L  vmniANS 

Reccmmcndations  that  t  ae  Government 
contact  with  Gary  hospitals  for  emergency 
care  of  local  veterans  will  be  made  to  the 
United  States  Vetera..-'  Administration  by 
till  pxfciitive  board  of  the  Community  In- 
f;  f.  ,r.  a  and  Counseling  Center,  it  was  an- 
1:  ;a  :;  t  cI  ;•  Ly  \V  .  .  a  A  Pipher.  chalr- 
n";.a 

A  :  '::;.b*  r  '  '  c  a^r^  of  discharged  service- 
n.t  :.  .rt  !-u:Tt  :;i;g  from  service-connected 

da-ab. :.•.(!■  we.,  ci'ed  to  th<:  board  of  the 
counseling  center  last  nigh*  ty  D  •  ■:  J 
Ktddlng,  ccunselor-manager. 


SERVTCKS    KEKTED 

Several  men  who  served  In  the  Pacific 
where  thej  contracted  malaria  have  suffered 
attacks  since  their  return  home  and  needed 
hospital  treatment.  Redding  said.  The  Gov- 
ernment hospital  at  Hines,  111.,  was  full  to 
overflowlnf  and  unable  to  receive  them  and 
local  hospitals  could  not  accept  them  except 
at  their  ofn  expense. 

When  a  person  goes  Into  the  armed  services 
he  is  presumed  to  be  physically  fit.  Redding 
said.  Therefore,  if  he  comes  out  with  any 
disability,  the  Government  says  he  is  entitled 
to  hospital  treatment. 

Somebcxty  has  been  asleep  on  the  need  for 
hospital  facilities.  Redding  declared.  All 
over  the  country  a  similar  condition  exists 
because  tie  ArmJ  and  Navy  hospitals  are 
Inadequate,  he  pointed  out.  What  Is  true 
of  medical  care  is  also  true  of  dental  care,  he 
said. 


:al  care  is 
I    mso 


DENTAL  CENTER 

• 

Men  hate  been  discharged  from  the  Army 
with  defective  teeth  who  were  told  to  have 
them  trealled  by  their  home-town  dentists. 
Redding  ilpld  the  board,  but  local  dentists 
already  tdo  busy  with  their  own  patients 
have  been  hesitant  to  undertake  work  for 
veterans  at  Government  expense  when  they 
arc  not  acquainted  with  the  procedure  for 
getting  paid  for  it.  He  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment t)t  a  center  for  dental  care  of  vet- 
erans. 

There  hftve  been  a  number  of  cases  of  vet- 
erans witU  nervous  conditions  caused  by  the 
war  who  have  "cracked"  since  they  came 
home.  Difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
getting  them  hospitalized.  Redding  said,  and 
a  great  need  exists  for  local  arrangements 
to  give  thfm  temporary  care. 

When  tie  Veterans'  Administration  estab- 
lishes a  regional  office  in  Gary,  there  will  be 
medical  men  on  the  staff  who  will  facilitate 
the  entrance  of  men  from  this  area  into 
hospitals.  Redding  believes.  Meanwhile,  It 
is  ImperaAve  to  make  temporary  provisions, 
he  said.    I 

St.  Louis  Newspaper  Demands  Action  in 
the  Housing  Emergency — Charges 
Hugh  Potter  Was  Tool  of  Real  Estate 
Lobby-— Endorses  Hoasing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATIv;aA 

I  OF  TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  18,  1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  weeks 
the  leading  newspapers  of  our  country 
have  l>een  echoing  the  pleading  of  the 
people  for  relief  from  skyrocketing  home 
prices  and  their  demand  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cease  its  puttering  and  take 
swift  and  drastic  action  to  meet  the  hous- 
ing crisis. 

On  December  13  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  one  of  the  very  be.«t  newspapers 
in  America,  devoted  three-fourths  of  its 
editorial  page  to  a  statement  of  the  hous- 
ing problem  in  a  demand  for  action  by 
the  Gofemment.  The  clear-thinking 
editors  of  the  Post -Dispatch  have  put  an 
imerring  finger  on  the  propaganda  efforts 
of  the  speculative  real  estate  lobby  to  lull 
the  Nation  into  a  sense  of  false  security 
regarding  the  danger  of  the  housing 
shortage. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  CoNOREssioNAL  RECORD,  I  should  like 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


to  include  that  fine  message  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Members: 

FOR  CONTROL  OF   F  OME  PRICES 

In  asking  Congress  fo-  price  controls  on 
all  residential  property.  President  Truman 
moves  to  correct  a  tragic  omission  antedating 
his  own  Presidency.  Rea:  ty  price  controls,  as 
we  argued  in  support  of  11  proposal  by  Ches- 
ter Bowles  many  months  ago.  should  have 
come  with  rent  controls.  Because  they 
didn't,  prices  have  soared  fantastically:  many 
dwellings  even  stand  vacint  In  wait  of  buy- 
ers, while  the  homeless  sink  to  new  depths  of 
indignity  and  despair.  And  the  end,  un- 
less the  Government  acts,  is  far  from  yet. 

But  for  the  one  circumstance  that  Con- 
gress has  still  to  act,  there  would  be  no  use- 
ful end  In  reciting  the  rerord  of  delay  on  this 
measure  up  to  now.  That  circumstance  is 
important.  The  same  rialty-builders'  lobby 
that  delayed  Administration  decision  will  un- 
doubtedly wheel  up  its  leavlest  artUiery  to 
kill  or  delay  action  In  Ccngress. 

The  lobby  was  smart  enough  to  get  Hugh 
Potter,  past  president  cf  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Real  Estate  Boards,  appointed  for 
a  time  as  construction  co-ordinator  under 
Reconversion  Director  John  W.  Snyder.  So 
priorities  on  building  materlala  were  dropped 
prematurely — an  error  now  happily  cor- 
rected— and  Mr.  Snyder  spoke  coolly  of  fin- 
ished-dwelling price  cor  trols  so  recently  as 
last  month.  Unless  the  American  people 
now  outdo  the  lobby  wlih  a  stronger  chorus 
of  superior  arguments,  it  may  win  once 
again.  A  foretaste  of  the  opposition  Is  found 
in  objections  by  St.  Louis  real  estate  men; 
builders  and  speculators!  reported  elsewhere 
in  this  newspaper. 

The  lobby  says  soothingly  that  the  indus- 
try will  restrain  prices  voluntarily.  That's 
silly.  No  agynt  can  keep  the  owner  from 
charging  all  he  can  get,  iind  few  agents,  since 
their  commissions  increase  with  the  price, 
would  dream  of  trying.  The  industry  is  not 
restraining  prices.  Wha-  the  lobby  means  by 
voluntary  restraint  Is  what  Herbert  U.  Nelson, 
NAREB  vice  president,  means  when  he  says 
there  has  been  no  realtj  Inflation. 

Furthermore,  so  the  propaganda  runs,  no 
operative  builder  would  c  are  erect  new  houses 
if  prices  were  controlled.  This  threat  of  a 
sit-down  strike,  and  alfo  the  voluntary-re- 
straint plea,  has  been  exposed  within  the  in- 
dustry Itself.  For  Instnnce.  Lewis  &  Lam- 
berth,  a  large  home-building  firm  in  Dallas 
that  can  see  its  own  long-run  Interest,  says 
this: 

"Tlie  claim  that  the  building  industry  will 
police  its  own  members  10  keep  prices  in  line, 
and  that  competition  imcng  builders  will 
keep  prices  down,  is  slieer  nonsense.  The 
argument  that  ceilings  snd  controls  will  pre- 
vent construction  can  b<^  quickly  exploded  by 
examining  the  title  VI  housing  program.  In 
which  private  builders  :onstructed  a  record 
number  of  housing  un  ts  under  most  rigid 
controls. 

"With  adequate  materials  and  labor  and  an 
unprecedented  demand,  the  houses  will  be 
built.  The  only  question  is  whether  they  will 
be  sold  at  reasonable  prices  with  fair  profit 
or  at  Inflationary  and  profiteering  prices.  We 
plan  to  start  50  houses  In  the  next  few  weeks 
and  to  build  300  next  year,  and  we  will  wel- 
come the  placing  of  ceiling  prices  thereon. 
We  are  members  of  the  National  Home  Build- 
ers' Association." 

A  third  contention  Is  that  controls  of  home 
prices  would  be  class  legislation.  That's  silly, 
too.  The  exact  opposlto  Is  the  truth.  When 
nearly  every  other  Important  cost  of  living 
Is  controlled,  it  is  gross  favoritism  to  exempt 
the  price  of  houses — ar  d  it  has  been  going 
on  more  than  3  years.  A  control  Imposed 
now  would  diminish  discrimination,  not  be- 
gin It. 

Unfortunately,  no  control  Imposed  now 
could  entirely  ellmlnat.;  such  disparity:  no 
control  coiUd  roll  back  the  already-Inflated 
price  level.    In  fact,  the  formula  of  the  Fat- 


man  bill  would  allow  one  more  uncontrolled- 
price  sale  c£  aa  old  house.  But  it  would 
prevent  increases  after  that.  The  proposed 
cost-plus  formula  for  new  construction  pre- 
sents administrative  difficulties.  But  they 
are  not  Insuperable.  Granting  their  imper- 
fection, these  rules  should  go  into  effect  un- 
less OPA  is  all  ready  with  better  ones. 

Meanwhile,  prices  fly  upward,  causiiig  still 
greater  unhapplness  among  the  homeless 
now  and  building  up  to  a  tidal  wave  of 
owners'  losses  when  the  boom  busts,  stagna- 
tion in  a  construction  industry  that  has 
skimmed  the  cream  and  priced  Itself  out  of 
the  market  and.  yes.  another  spell  of  dol- 
drums for  the  same  realty  agents  who  bo 
doggedly  work  today  against  their  own  in- 
terests in  the  tomorrows. 

Before  this  tragedy  runs  still  further.-  let 
the  administration  exert  the  greatest  pres- 
sure it  can  for  immediate  legislation,  and 
above  all.  let  Congress  bow  to  the  realities 
of  the  situation.  Against  those  realities. 
Congress  feels  all  the  force  of  a  pressure  group 
whose  deadly  efilciency  is  amply  proved.  It 
would  seem  to  be  a  moment  when  Members 
of  Congress  should  also  be  hearing  in  no  un- 
certain terms  from  someone  beside  real 
estate  agents,  got -rich -quick  builders  and 
people  with  houses  to  unload  on  the  people's 
ill-fortune. 


AjKi'jJ 


Letter   h   rn  Constituent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

H;'N.  WALTER  H.  JIDI^ 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  19.  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  resident  cf  my 
district: 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  12,  1945. 
Hon.  Walter  H.  Judd, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Db.  Judd:  As  I'm  not  sure  of 
"Uncles"  correct  address,  would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  forward  the  enclosed  letter  in  my 
behalf? 

"Dear  Unci.e  Sam  :  I  am  writing  to  ask  you 
for  the  loan  of  Sl.OOO.COO.  It's  a  very  small 
matter  compared  with  other  calls  on  your 
generosity,  but  there  are  several  reasons  why 
this  request  deserves  Immediate  and  favor- 
able attention. 

"In  the  first  place,  I'm  one  of  your  own 
family — or  should  I  say  'our'  family.  I  have 
been  doing  my  small  part  in  tusiness  for  over 
25  years  to  help  our  family  run  more  smooth- 
ly. You  call  on  me  each  year  for  my  financial 
contribution  (and  lately  its  been  a  substan- 
tial one).  In  the  last  5  years  of  peril  you 
have  even  called  on  my  three  sons  to  help 
prevent  our  enemies  from  mowing  us  all 
down  in  cold  blood.  Through  this  period 
your  various  emergency  agencies  have  thrown 
every  conceivable  obstacle  in  my  way  to  pre- 
vent me  making  my  best  contribution  to  our 
mutual  welfare.  Don't  you  think  a  little  loan 
now  might  be  in  order? 

"Furthermore.  Uncle,  my  credit  is  good. 
Your  annual  assessments  have  been  met  on 
time.  I  have  never  defaulted  on  any  con- 
tract with  you.  In  our  dally  paper  I  have 
Just  seen  a  picture  of  a  Mr.  B>Tnes  (he  mtist 
be  one  of  our  family,  probably  a  fifth  cousin 
twice  removed)  purportedly  signing  away 
$4,400,000,000  of  our  famUy  fortune  in  the 
form  of  a  loan  to  one  who  not  only  isn't  In 
the  family  but  whose  credit  is  questionable. 
Have  you  or  he  asked  the  family  about  this? 
I  Just  want  a  million. 


"Finally,  Uncle.  Ill  use  this  money  to  start 
a  business  and  create  Jobs.  If  you  let  me 
have  this  I'll  be  glad  to  pay  you  3  or  4  or  5 
percent  every  year — not  Just  2  percent  after 
5  years  If  I  feel  like  It.  And  111  let  your 
privately  owned  airplanes  land  In  my  back- 
yard even  though  they  do  reduce  the  fares  so 
everybody  can  ride. 

"So,  you  see,  I'm  one  of  the  family,  my  credit 
is  good.  I'll  use  the  money  constructively 
right  here.  I'll  pay  (and  youll  get  It)  better 
interest,  and  I'll  even  be  friendly  after  I  get 
it.  How  about  a  million,  Uncle?  What  do 
you  say? 

•Hopefully, 

"N  8.  Mitchell." 


Is  Confess  Itself  on  a  ?if  Dr 
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EXTENSION  OF  RE:v'..\.,.^S 
or 

HON.  HIGH  DE  LACY 

OF    W.^SHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday.  December  19.  1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  Members  the  inter- 
esting findings  about  congressional  at- 
tendance printed  by  that  gadfly  of  the 
press,  George  Seldes,  editor  of  In  Fact. 

I  hope  the  figures  he  reveals  will  help 
us  all  next  year  to  be  in  our  seats  and 
push  forward  action  on  the  great  issues 
which  receive  our  attention: 

Cn  September  5  Congress  reconvened  at 
the  request  of  President  Truman  to  enact 
reconversion  legislation.  In  the  2  months 
that  followed  the  official  roll  calls  reveal  that 
absenteeism  has  ranged  from  16  to  42  per- 
cent in  the  House  and  from  9  to  35  percent 
In  the  Senate. 

SENATE    low:    38    PERCEWT    ABSENT 

The  House  has  never  convened  with  len 
thati  70  Members  absent,  while  in  the  Senate 
daily  absentees  have  totaled  at  least  9. 

The  official  roll  calls — of  which  there  have 
been  65  in  the  Senate  and  47  in  the  House 
In  the  2  months  after  Congress  returned— 
indicate  that  the  Senate  reconvened  on  Sep- 
tember 5  with  more  than  38  percent  of  its 
Members  absent.  In  the  House  better  than 
38  percent  were  not  In  their  seats  when  the 
first  gavel  fell. 

The  low  point  in  House  attendance  was 
reached  on  September  24  when  181  or  42 
percent  of  the  431  members  were  absent. 
The  House  has  4  vacancies. 

The  Senate's  worst  attendance  was  reached 
November  2  when  34  or  38  percent  of  the 
95  Senators  (there  was  one  vacant  seat  at  the 
I'me)   were  absent. 

The  best  attendance  of  the  House  was  on 
October  18  when  360  or  84  percent  of  the 
431  Members  were  recorded.  In  the  Senate, 
the  highest  attendance  was  noted  on  Sep- 
tember 27  when  87  or  91  percent  of  the  96 
Se   ators  were  present. 

LARGE    NUMBER    SKIP   IMPORTANT    BILLS 

A  high  degree  of  absenteeism  was  also 
recorded  In  votes  on  important  legislation 
In  both  Houses.  Thus,  when  the  vote  was 
taken  after  the  spirited  dght  over  the  con- 
firmation of  Dean  Acheson  as  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  September  24.  better  than 
27  percent  of  the  Senators  were  recorded 
a^  not  having  voted. 

In  the  House  September  11  on  the  vote 
to  authorize  a  Pearl  Harbor  Investigation  by 
Congress,  28  percent  of  the  members  were 
recorded  as  not  having  voted. 
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Here  is  the  absenteeism  (as  shrv  '  -he 
official  roll  calls  of  the  House  and  Sti...ie) 
on  other  important  votes  on  legislation: 

Senate— to  return  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  to  the  States,  17  percent; 
run  employment  bUl.  15  percent;  confirma- 
tioa  of  Raymond  S.  McKeough,  former  CIO- 
PAC  offlc.'al.  a£  a  member  of  the  United 
SUtes  Maritime  Comuiisslon.  20  percent. 

House— new  Army  recruitment  bill,  20 
percent;  reorganization  of  executive  depart- 
ments, 19  percent:  naturalization  and  im- 
migration of  India  natives.  32  percent; 
$5,000,000,000.  tax  reduction  bill,  18  percent; 
Federal  airport  construction  bill,  16  percent; 
size  of  the  postwar  Navy,  19  percent;  "free 
press"  rider  on  UNRRA  appropriution.  17 
percent;  and  $550,000,000  for  United  Nations 
Belief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration, 
17  percent. 

A  corporation  which  attempted  to  conduct 
Its  affairs  on  such  a  basis  wouid  quickly  be 
forced  out  of  business,  unable  to  operate. 

Many  Congressmen  cry  that  labor  is  ham- 
pering reconversion,  but  there  is  precious 
little  that  Oongreas  Itself  has  done  on  the 
President's  reconversion  program. 


Iran's  Rights  Plain— Fait  Accompli  in 

Iran 
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EXTENSION   OF  REN!AJ-K3 

HON.  WALTER  H.JUDD 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  niE  HCU^F  OF  REP:- ir^;:Er:TATTVES 

U'-f/'N  ■  a:;  V   December  IJ.  i''-r') 

Mr  JTDD  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ^'X[p:-.d  :r.y  : "marks,  I  include  for  the 
Record  an  (.:i;:ci.al  and  an  article  from 
the  Wd--h;rie*u-.  Star  of  December  18, 
1945. 

IRAN'S    RIGHTS    PLAN 

I  By  M-.:  G<•.■.^t•^=  F;eiU.:./  Eliot) 
6::-:,t.i  couiitrie' — -U'.:  h  iv*  Tai. — maintain 
arisied  threes  largely  for  the  p:  cf  i  ■  ation  of 
dcRieb'. .c  order.  Thpy  dn  i;  '  expect  to  be 
able  to  resist  inv.i>.  j;  by  a  p<  werful  neigh- 
bor. F.T  M'r::r/v  a.' l::.^:  s'.n  ;:  a  danger. 
Bhoulct  ."  !icur  :t.e::  :ei;,i:.f^  n;ii>:  cm'  on  the 
United  Nrtiiui:.-  Ora.iiw/a:.'  :.  \:.C  cr.  ihe  gen- 
eral Cv-r;.^fifn  >■  ■  i  t!>-  v..  •  .vl  Tiiur  hope 
•t.p  .V  r,  ■  u...  •-(  ::.t::.r!pr  Ethi- 
Ui'.a,  ai^U  Cztcho.  .1-".  ukia — and 
:\ces  of  permitting  these  nations 

t,t:o  w m;  kl  a:  i  v.'c  neighbors  of  such 
cv'imiries  ir.  particular,  may  properly 
ihiv  will  maintain  within  their  bor- 
ders cif.  ei.i  irder,  conditions  in  which  there 
F !.;;:!  be  iii  all  parts  of  the  country  a  lespoa- 
t;;:.f  .-.uthority  to  which  travelers,  merchants 
and  resident  aliens  can  look  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  legal  rights. 

Ii.  ordinary  circumstances,  such  conditions 
r.vii  be  a-ssured  by  the  normal  agencies  of 
Ci(.\f  r:..:u !.. — that  l-',  heal  civU  officials, 
ci    i::.-^,    aiiU   police. 

Where  circumstances  .ae  not  normal — as. 
f  :  txample,  under  tlic  conditions  of  war  or 
•A.r  N  immediate  aftermath — it  may  be  neces- 
5iiry  for  a  grr.-*  p.-'-xf^v  'o  -.nauiTain  forces  in 
the  territorv-  f  ii  wf.iktr  ne:glibcr,  with 
which  i: 
frrm  e:i; 
But  tlie 
alike  du 
reearried 
br,  u.-:.- 
cc:is>'s    t, 
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tr'   be 

But 

small 
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',s   .if   pfn  p.  to  prevent  an   eTiet-.iv 

■.:r.k'    a   da!:t:eroiis   advantage    there. 

law  (f  nath  ns  ;i;i  we!!  hs  long  cvisl-oni 

tate  th.^t   thr>-e  ci  iif.l:ti'.)n«  iniis:   be 

as     exir,iordi;..ir\-      and     mu.st     be 

:■  .ill  i.:id  „h  bwjii  -IS  the  J\iei;f.cation 

exL*-t. 

Theie  ran  be  no  Jusiiflcatmn  uhatever  for 
a  pvliry  which,  wh.le  offering  diM.;:ae:iy  con- 


ditlon=  a---  n  pretext  for  occupation  or  con- 
tinuance cf  occupation,  forcibly  prevents  a 
legally  constituted  government  from  using 
Its  forces  to  abate  the  disorderly  conditions 
complained  of.  To  say— as  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  said  of  conditions  in  the  Iranian 
province  of  Azerbaijan — that  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  Iranian  garrison  in  that  prov- 
ince would  only  make  conditions  worse.  Is 
to  assume  a  right  of  sovereign  Judgment  as 
to  Iranian  affairs  which  Is  wholly  outside 
the  proper  sphere  cf  Soviet  considerations. 

All  discussion  of  the  political  nature  of  the 
uprising  In  the  province  of  Azerbaijan  Is  be- 
side the  point.  The  facts  are  that  there  has 
been  an  uprising  of  some  sort,  that  the  legally 
appointed  Iranian  Governor  has  been  expelled 
from  the  province,  that  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment desires  to  restore  its  authority,  that  to 
this  end  it  desires  to  send  additional  military 
and  police  forces  Into  the  province,  and  that 
It  has  been  prevented  forcibly  from  doing  so 
by  Soviet  forces. 

It  is  also  beside  the  point  for  David  Zaslav- 
sky  to  ask  In  Pravda  why  th»  presence  of 
Soviet  troops  In  Irau  Is  being  '•challenged" 
by  American  and  Britain  wh3n  American 
and/or  British  troops  are  in  Java,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Palestine,  and  China,  Mr.  Zaslavsky 
should  know,  or  should  be  informed,  that 
neither  the  American  nor  the  British  Gov- 
ernment have  "questioned"  the  presence  ol 
Soviet  troops  In  Iran.  It  is  well  understood 
that  these  troops  are  on  Iranian  territory 
pursuant  to  treaty  arrangements  and  collat- 
eral understandings  to  which  all  three  na- 
tions, and  Iran,  are  parties 

The  Soviet  Government  has  a  legal  right  to 
keep  its  troops  in  Iran  until  March  2,  1946, 
though  mutual  withdrawal  at  an  earlier  date 
has  been  proposed  by  the  United  States, 
urged  by  Iran,  and  wculd  have  been  accepted 
by  Britain  If  It  had  been  possible  to  obtain 
Soviet  agreement,  which  it  was  not. 

There  is  a  feeling  in  Washington  and  Lon- 
don that  the  Soviet  purpose  may  be  to  leave 
behind  its  withdrawing  forces  in  March,  these 
Azerbaijan  rebels  so  firmly  entrenched  in 
power  that  they  cannot  be  overthrown — as 
they  might  have  been  had  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment been  enabled  to  take  timely  action. 
There  Is  the  further  feeling  that  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  may  be  subject  to  further  po- 
litical exploitation  by  Moscow  along  lines 
which  are  becoming  painfully  familiar. 

I:  is  to  be  hoped  that  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes  and  Britain's  Foreign  Minister  Ernest 
Bevln  may  find  means  to  convince  the 
Soviet's  Foreign  Minister  V.  M.  Molotov  that 
this  sort  ci  shenanigan  cannot  servo  In  the 
long  ru:_  either  the  legitimate  Interests  of  the 
Sovu  -  Urmju  or  the  cause  of  world  peace,  to 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  devoted  and  upon 
which  its  future  security  depends. 

F.MT    ACCOMPLI    IN    IRAN 

The  diplomatic  crisis  over  Iran  seems  to 
have  alx)Ut  reached  the  showdown  stage. 
Radio  Moscow's  announcement  that  a  new 
"national  government"  had  been  established 
In  Iranian  Azerbaijan,  timed  as  It  was  to 
coincide  with  the  arrivals  of  Secretary  Byrnes 
and  Foreign  Minister  Bevin  in  the  Russian 
capital,  is  generally  Interpreted  as  a  virtual 
shutout  move  by  Soviet  diplomacy  to  present 
American  and  Britain  with  what  the  F^rench 
ca.;  a  "fait  accompli" — in  plain  English,  an 
accomplished  fact  which  is  not  to  be  undone 
or  interfered  with, 

This  uncompromising  Russian  gesture  Is 
the  logical  culmination  of  an  aggressively 
unilateral  pclicv  iv  u inch,  under  cover  of 
pretpx's  whtch  ner-  obviously  specious,  Mos- 
c  w  ^!ii^  i"[r.f':it-  t  a  separatist  movement  in 
Azerr,.:;  in  tre  Tra-  .i:i  border  province  ad- 
Jare;  t  t.  R  ^-,.'.  T^rLScaucasia,  forbidding 
the  c<!!tral  l''  vernme!  t  of  Iran  to  do  any- 
think  to  resTre  st.*  authority.  The  character 
of  the  new  n.-r;:  :  al  government"  of  Azer- 
baijan   IS    re. eaiec*    by    the    tact    that    It    is 


headed  by  a  veteran  Russian  agent  who  fled 
his  native  Iran  a  quarter  century  ago  for 
pro-Russian  intrigues  and  has  lived  ever  since 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  new  regime  is 
obviously  b  mere  front  for  the  Russian  mili- 
tary ccct^jaticnal  authorities  and  will  do 
whatever  Moscow  dictates. 

All  this  has  occurred  despite  :>trong  and 
repeated  diplomatic  protests  from  both 
Washington  and  London.  It  is  not  a  happy 
sign  that  the  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference 
in  Moscow  opens  on  so  Inauspicious  a  note  as 
a  virtual  Soviet  defiance  of  Its  western  asso- 
ciates and  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  sover- 
eign right*  of  Iran,  a  charter  member  of  the 
United  Nart,ions,  to  say  nothing  of  an  equally 
flagrant  violation  of  pledges  to  respect  Iran's 
independence  and  Integrity  made  Jointly  by 
the  executive  heads  of  America.  Britain,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  at  their  conference  2  years 
ago  In  Tehran,  the  Iranian  capital. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  is  enhanced 
by  its  wider  implications.  Moscow  has  been 
putting  Turkey  under  similar  aggressive  dip- 
lomatic pressure,  demanding,  among  other 
things,  tbe  cession  of  border  disticts  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  Just  west  of  Azerbaijan.  Iran 
is  militarily  helpless,  but  Turkey  is  not,  and 
avows  an  Intention  to  resist  any  Russian 
aggressloa  by  force.  The  consequences  of 
an  unprofoked  Russian  aggression  on  Turkey, 
likewise  a  charter  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  might  be  catastrophic.  Lastly.  Azer- 
baijan flanks  northern  Iraq,  with  its  im- 
mensely rich  Mosul-Kirkuk  oil  fields,  which 
lie  near  the  Azerbaijan  border. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  Washington  and 
London  may  well  consider  whether  it  is  not 
better  to  make  a  determined  stand  on  this 
first  test  of  basic  principles  rather  than 
compromlee  them  as  part  of  an  appeasement 
policy  which  would  have  no  moral  foundation 
and  no  llfnits  save  those  Imposed  by  naked 
force. 


A  Mtstigt  to  Congrtss  From  Okinawa 


E^STENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HuS  .vLGUSTH   ANDRESEN 

I  or  MINNKSOTA 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  18, 1945 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  3  montlis  I 
have  received  hundreds  cf  letters  from 
men  in  the  armed  forces  stationed  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  I  am  quoting  below 
extracts  from  a  letter  received  from  a 
friend  otf  mine  who  is  now  "sweating  it 
out"  in  Okinawa,  waiting  for  a  ship  to 
take  him  home.  I  am  not  giving  his 
name,  as  I  do  not  want  to  subject  him 
to  court-martial  proceedings.  He  tells 
the  story  which  is  typical  of  Ju.':tilied 
complaints  made  by  thousands  of  GI's 
who  have  done  their  part  to  win  the  war. 
I  insist  that  every  available  ship  should 
be  used  to  bring  these  men  back  to  the 
United  States. 

Congress  should  not  adjourn  for  the 
holidays  until  we  have  passed  legislation 
to  expedite  the  release  of  men  from  the 
service  and  to  force  the  use  of  every  pos- 
sible ship  to  bring  them  back  home.  I 
urge  the  Democratic  leadership,  which 
is  in  control  of  legislation,  to  permit  a 
vote  of  my  bill.  H.  R.  4467.  or  other  sim- 
ilar bills  to  discharge  men  from  the 
service. 
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In  addition  to  the  message  from  my 
friend  in  Okinawa.  I  am  also  inserting 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  Associated 
Press  news  item  which  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  on  November 
28,  1945: 

A  SoLDiEB  Warrts  Fhom  Okinawa 

To  say  the  least  Is  putt  ng  It  mildly.  The 
situation  seems  more  hoj)ele88  each  day.  I 
never  dreamed  the  Unite-J  States  would  let 
us  down  as  it  has.  The  people  could  do  us 
a  lot  of  good  if  they  would  only  wake  up. 
But  now  that  the  war  Is  ever,  they  have  Just 
turned  their  backs  to  us.  They  don't  need 
us  anymore  so  to  h —  with  us.  Everyone 
here  Just  don't  give  a  damn  for  an3rthlng 
any  more.  The  big  shots  realize  the  situa- 
tion Is  getting  pretty  desperate  for  they  have 
put  out  orders  that  no  one  except  guards  and 
MP's  are  to  have  any  arms  or  ammunition 
and  no  one  is  to  have  a  knife  with  a  blade 
longer  than  3  Inches.  They're  not  kidding 
any  more. 

Those  men  In  the  States  who  are  so  damn 
comfortable  where  they  are  and  are  respon- 
sible for  these  circumstances  would  soon 
give  us  consideration  if  they  were  here  only 
a  short  time  under  our  circumstances. 

They  keep  kidding  you  people,  telling  you 
they  are  going  to  do  this  and  they  are  going 
to  do  that.  Figure  it  out  yourself.  We  stlU 
have  80-polnt  men  here.  Still  bac'«  In  the 
States  you  can  get  out  on  50  points  or  2 
years'  service.  Twenty-six-year  old  men  are 
too  old  for  the  Army  now  If  they  are  not  In 
already.  However.  If  they  are  already  In, 
that's  different.  Oxir  unit  Is  about  to  break 
up  near  the  first  of  next  month.  The  way 
things  are  going  now  the  low-point  men 
below  55  are  to  be  transferred  to  other  units 
for  God  only  knows  how  much  more  service. 
This  whole  outfit  has  been  out  here  17 
months.  That's  an  awful  long  time  out 
here  where  there  Is  no  civilization.  No  com- 
forts, poor  food,  no  recreation  other  than 
shows,  which  are  damn  poor,  and  It  ain't 
much  fun  to  sit  in  a  rain  and  see  one.  The 
only  thing  that  Is  plentiful  Is  work.  In  my 
estimation  every  man  In  this  unit  has  earned 
his  right  to  freedom  and  happiness  as  a 
civilian.  I'll  never  forget  the  time  that  we 
heard  Tokyo  Rose  on  the  radio  while  we  were 
on  Anguar.  She  said  that  the  Americans 
who  had  landed  there  had  been  counter- 
attacked and  were  wiped  out.  We  got  a 
laugh  out  of  It.  The  people  of  Japan  be- 
lieved It.  Now  Uncle  Sam  Is  trying  the  same 
stunt.  I  wonder  how  long  the  people  are 
going  to  go  on  believing  these  stories. 


ANDRESEN    UHGES    AKMY    TO   SPXED    UP 

discharges 
(By  Richard  Powers) 

Washington.— Representative  August  H. 
ANDRESEN  (Republican,  of  Minnesota)  said 
today  he  believed  the  Army  and  Na\7  are 
"falling  down  on  the  Job"  of  getting  service- 
men home  quickly. 

"There  are  untold  thousands  of  men  wait- 
ing at  stations  all  over  the  vi-orld — and  with 
the  required  points  for  discharge,"  Andresen 
told  a  reporter. 

"High  Army  and  Navy  officials  tell  me  that 
they  are  bringing  them  home  as  fast  as  they 
can.     Actually,  they  are  not." 

ANDRESEN  said  "they  vised  every  type  of 
ship,  including  Liberty  ships  and  other  slow 
vessels,  to  send  the  boys  to  the  war  zones" 
and  "It  seems  to  me  they  can  use  the  same 
kind  of  ships  to  bring  them  back  home." 

MORI  SPXED  URGED 

The  Mlnnesotan  said  Army  and  Navy  offi- 
cials say  Liberty  ships  and  some  cargo  ships 
are  too  slow,  only  making  9  to  10  knots  an 
hour,  and  faster  ships  must  be  used  for 
demobilization  purposes. 


"It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  better  to 
be  on  the  way  home  at  9  or  10  knots  an  hour 
than  to  sit  on  some  Island  In  an  obscure  part 
of  the  world — maybe  months — waiting  for 
slightly  faster  transportation,"  ANnRESEf 
said. 

"It  also  appears  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
have  absolutely  no  regard  for  the  cost  of 
keeping  men  In  the  service.  From  that  angle 
alone  they  should  hurry  the  discharges." 

Andresen  has  a  bill  before  the  House  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  which  would  speed 
discharges.  Including  a  provision  for  dis- 
charge after  18  months'  duty. 

Andresen  produced  letters  from  servicemen 
which,  he  said,  supported  his  assertion  that 
ships  are  not  being  fully  utilized. 

One  sailor  on  Saipan  sent  Andresen  a  list 
of  the  names  of  100  ships  of  all  types  which 
he  said  were  tied  up  there. 

A  soldier  In  the  Philippines  wrote  the  Con- 
gressman saying  he  had  counted  more  than 
100  slilps  tied  up  there  "doing  nothing." 

Another  in  Korea  wrote  that  more  than 
2.000  servicemen  with  more  than  75  points 
"have  been  waiting  a  long  time  to  go  home, 
while  men  with  a  lot  less  points  In  other 
places  are  l)eing  shipped  home." 


A  PW.t  *or  l'NRR,\  Help  tor  Hiinsrarv 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

OF    DEI-AWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  19,  1945 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  memo- 
randum entitled  "A  Plea  for  UNRRA 
Help  for  Hungary." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  PLEA  FOR  UNSRA  HELP  FOR  HUNGARY 

The  members  of  the  undersigned  organiza- 
tions respectfully  urge  that  the  assistance  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  RehabUitation 
Administration  be  extended  to  the  people  of 
Hungary. 

We  urge  this,  first,  as  a  matter  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  retreating  Nazi  armies  destroyed  a 
large  part  of  Hungary;  left  Budapest.  Its 
once  beautiful  capital,  a  mass  of  ruins;  and 
robbed  the  people  of  as  much  of  the  grain, 
livestock,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies  as 
they  could  carry  away.  The  results  of  the 
Nazi  domination  of  the  country  are  appall- 
ing. There  are  200,000  orphans  to  be  cared 
for;  as  a  result  of  malnutrition,  400.000  chil- 
dren are  suffering  from  rickets;  17,000  of  the 
children  suffering  from  tuberculosis  are 
without  hospitalization  or  convalescent  care, 
without  medical  supplies,  and  without 
proper  nourishment,  clothes,  or  bedding; 
there  is  not  adequate  food  for  nxirsing  moth- 
ers, and  no  food  or  clothing  for  newborn 
babies;  surgeons  are  operating  without  anes- 
thetics— because  there  are  no  anesthetics; 
thotisands  of  persons  are  dying  as  a  result 
of  the  lack  of  insulin,  penicillin,  digitalis, 
sulfa  drugs,  and  other  medicines;  there  are 
no  surgical  dressings.  Iodine,  X-ray  films,  nor 
plaster  of  parls  for  those  with  broken  bones; 
with  no  supplies  to  repair  the  damaged 
homes,  there  are  no  warm  clothes  for  the 
winter,  and  not  enough  fuel. 

Americans  of  Hungarian  descent,  through 
American  Hungarian  Relief,  Inc.,  have  cr.;  - 
trlbuted  several  hundred  thousand  doliars 


In  cash  and  in  clothing,  but  the  quantities 
of  medical  supplies  needed,  as  reported 
from  Hungary  through  official  channels  to 
the  President's  War  Relief  Control  Board, 
clearly  Indicate  that  any  subsuaitial  Im- 
provement In  conditions  Is  beyond  the  finan- 
cial ability  of  Hungarian-Americans.  The 
United  Nations  Relief  and  RehablllUtlon 
Administration  is  the  only  hope. 

Secondly,  we  urge  assistance  to  Hungary 
through  UNRRA  as  a  step  toward  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  in  a  democratic  world. 

The  people  of  Hungary  greeted  with  Joy 
the  liberating  Russian  armies,  and  Immedi- 
ately set  out  to  establish  a  stable  and  demo- 
cratic government.  The  last  of  Gcrr.  >: a  s 
former  satellites  to  be  liberated,  Hungaiy  wtis 
the  first  to  earn  diplomatic  recognition  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Russian 
Governments.  .\nd  the  people  of  Hungary 
were  the  fin>t  to  hold  a  free  and  democratic 
election,  on  November  4.  The  reaction  cf 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  .  :  ".i 
other  democratic  countries  was  exprcbstd  la 
an  editorial  of  the  New  York  Times  of  Novem- 
ber 7.  which,  after  giving  due  credit  to  the 
Russian  Army  and  to  the  Provisional  Hun- 
garian Government  for  making  these  elec- 
tions possible,  continued: 

"But  the  main  credit  must  go  to  *-he  Hun- 
garian people  themselves,  who  d'rplayed  both 
courage  and  love  of  liberty  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  They  not  only  demon- 
strated that  their  government  Is  entitled  to 
recognition  by  the  United  Nations  but  also 
set  a  fine  example  for  all  their  neighbors  who 
must  still  hold  elections  to  decide  their 
future  course  and  government." 

And  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Small  Land- 
holders Party  which  obtained  a  clear  majority 
at  that  election,  the  same  editorial  said: 

"And  that  policy  can  be  endorsed  bv  f>:i 
democracies.  It  calls  for  close  relatl<  r^  -Ai'h 
Hungary's  mighty  neighbor,  Russia,  !  :t  :  t 
to  the  exclusion  of  free  economic,  dip.  n.fit:a 
and  cultural  relations  with  the  v.  r.'^tem 
world. 

"Finally,  the  policy  pledges  the  punishment 
of  war  criminals  and  collaborat<  rs  Vv.*  it 
also  demands  a  chance  for  all  '.rue  Hus;- 
garians.  Including  Jews,  to  return  h  ir.f-  u::dpr 
guaranties  of  safety  and  liberty.  If  the  ?:niall 
landholders  are  allowed  to  put  these  policies 
Into  practice,  they  will  erect  In  Europe  «  m-tst 
troubled  area  a  citadel  of  democracy  which 
should  be  an  Inspiration  to  all  those  wh  -  are 
fighting  for  democracy  in  adjacent  la;,  is 

We  are  convinced  that  nothint'  rn?.  !-!.;ike 
that  citadel  of  democracy — excep:  c  d  hun- 
ger, and  dise,.-  We.  both  as  sc  r.?^  and 
daughters  of  Hu:.t;ii:y  and  as  loyal  Americiins, 
are  anxious  to  see  that  the  faith  of  the  Hun- 
garian people  In  their  new  a;id  democratic 
way  of  life  will  not  be  und.  rrr..:  r-d  by  extreme 
suffering.  We  are  convlr.  •  i  •!  :;*  -his  is  to 
the  best  Interest  of  the  c:.f  a  r.ci  the  hap- 
pier world,  which  we  are  Ty.i.i:  •:  .T...>:f  a 
reality. 

This  memorandum  is  p:f"s:.:»^d  i\  -he  fol- 
lowing organizations  of  .A:t,f  r;ran  r:t'.zti.s: 

New  York  Coimcil  of  Hr-^-ariar; -.Americans 
for  Victory,  chairman.  Louis  Tcth.  cprt'.f^ed 
public  accountant,  member  of  the  racuJty 
of  Cornell  University    Nfw  York  C:ty 

American  Federati  :.  i  '  I^emrrrfitic  Hur. - 
garlans,  chairman.  Dr.  Os  ,ir  Jas?;  Cabinet 
Minister  in  the  Govern.Tuat  ol  H:tngarlan 
Republic  of  191&-19.  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Clark  Unlver!=:*v  Worcester,  Mass, 

Hungarian  fi.ir.vr.chv.  C-ouncll  for  Democ- 
racy, chairman,  Bfla  L'ljtf'.s:.  New  York  City. 

National  Committee  lev  Hui.parlan-Amer.- 
can  Trade  Unionist?,  chalrr.ian,  James  Lu.stlg, 
trade  union  official  a:  d  by  the  fcilowir.g  or- 
ganization of  Hur.^a:  ;.ir.  cl'lzens  living  !n  the 
United  Ptatef  C  rr.n.ittce  for  a  New  Dcrr,'-- 
cratlc  HMiitrary.  :  ;:H;rm;i:.,  Prof  Ru?tem 
V.:--'v'\-  ::  <  n.bfr  •:!  the  :.ew  Natl: :,;.".  .\s- 
bf :.'  \\      '  H_..,t:arv. 
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FHA  Loans  for  Veterans 


EXTENSK  N   (jF 


HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 


ui    m.ch: 


-f;vt  ^TIVES 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPt  • 

Wednesday .  Pece ; ■.  >.  r  19   1  i-  i  ^ 

Mr.  LESINSKI  M:  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  rr.u  tu  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  news  re- 
lease under  today's  date  relative  to  FHA 
loaas  for  veterans: 

Congressman  John  Lesinsim.  Democrst,  or 
lUUch)gan.  chairman  of  the  Michigan  Demo- 
cratic delegation,  announced  today  that 
there  had  been  a  meeting  of  his  State  delega- 
tion at  which  were  present  Ccngref^smen 
Rabaut.  Swkjwski,  OBrien.  Dtnceu^.  and 
Hook. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss 
the  uniortiinate  situation  which  has  arisen 
in  Irlichigan,  and  particularly  in  the  Detroit 
area,  in  securing  FHA  loans  for  veterans.  The 
P-'deraj  HousIue;  Auminlstratlon  has  very 
stringent  regulations  with  reference  to  ap- 
fjcovine  !t>a!>s  where  a  veteran  cannot  estab- 
lish cr"<;;'   aii'f-wicnts. 

Many  ot  the  veterans  applying  for  these 
loans  were  not  euiployed  prior  to  their  entry 
into  the  .'^ervice  and  wlille  in  the  service  were 
married  or  have  marrit  d  since  iheir  discharge, 
arr  as  a  result  cannot  get  FHA  approval  to 
pvirchase  homes.  The  recent  strikes  in  Mich- 
igan are  also  a  bar  to  veterans  securing  FHA 
approval,  because  the  FHA  wlU  not  approve 
loans  for  the  purchase  of  homes  where  the 
veterans  are  now  on  strike,  even  though  the 
condition  la  temporary  and  one  over  which 
they  have  no  control. 

Immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  dele- 
gation C<  :.^'"  man  Lesinski  contacted  Hon. 
Raymond  M  F  ;oy,  Commissioner  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  and  Director 
Foley  informed  hlrr>  *hB*  he  was  now  en- 
gaged m  the  proce.s?  :  .;  :  ;  v  regulations 
to  be  issued  to  all  field  offlves  which  v?lll  elim- 
inate the  difficulty  veterans  are  now  having 
In  .securing  approval  of  FHA  'lans  for  the 
purch.i.se  of  homes. 


Capital  of  the  World" 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARK.- 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF    NEW    YOilK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\-E^ 


Wed- 


ai;.  D.-<-f!nbe-  19,  194. 


Mr  GAMBLE.  Mr  Speaker,  iinder 
unanimou.';  con.^ent.  I  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  editorial  v.'hic;i 
appeared  m  the  December  13.  1945,  ed.- 
t;on  of  the  Larch.nont  iN.  Y  >  Tinie-^ 
entitled  ■Capita)  of  the  World." 

'T.yPTTM.    or    THE    WORLD" 

Siipt':'.  isor  Fnu;c:s  T  L-eonard,  :f  N\-.%  R.  - 
fhel'.e.  i\  Democrat,  has  suggested  that  West- 
chester hi'erest  the  tTnlted  Nations  Orgai;- 
lzat;o:.i  heucquiirters  s;te  c*!:ninlttee  i.-i  West- 
chester as  a:,  ideal  location  ior  what  might 
be  called  "the  capital  of  the  world." 

We  do  not  know  how  seriously  the  CNO 
headquarters  site  selection  committee  wjulJ 
consider  th:5  offer.  After  all.  larger  c<mi- 
inuiiitles  have  sent  represeiitatlves  to  Lundc:: 
wltii  motion  picture  Alms,  with  financihl 
pled.:!'?,  a:-.d  with  Chamber  of  Commerce 
bixv^ts  It  may  be  that  the  ?Ui;ge.«;Tio:';  if 
Westclifs'er  ha.'^  beer,  advftnced  t  i<>  late  Wa 
do  r.t^t   KJ.c-A'  a::d  we  liave  no  nte.-.:  ..s  c  f  fir.d- 


Ing  out  what  would  be  -he  committee's  at- 
titude. 

But  we  do  know  »hat  Mr  Leonard  Is  abso- 
lutely right  w.'.fii  :.<  p<  :;  •.-  'o  the  unequaled 
advantages  cl  iccaticn  wnlch  Westchester 
offers. 

A  .,^rje  percentage  of  the  delegates  to 
T'Nu  :.iu.st,  of  travel  necessity,  utilize  New 
York  harbor  or  airports  in  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  since  they  wiU  come  either  from 
Europe  or  South  America.  Westchester  Is 
close  enough  to  New  York  City  for  travel  con- 
venience and  yet  sufliciently  distant  from 
the  noise  and  excitement  of  a  large  city  to 
ailow  quietude  and  serenity  for  the  dele- 
gates' defiberations.  Otir  own  airport,  which 
can  be  reached  from  almost  any  section  of 
the  county  In  20  minutes,  is  adequate  for  any 
air-borne  passenger  or  commodity  trans- 
portation. And  ovir  fine  system  of  parkways 
would  provide  quick  transit  to  the  metropolis 
for  those  desiring  cultural  or  entertainment 
facilities. 

We  question  seriously  the  advisability  of 
locating  UNO  headquarters  in  any  large  city, 
such  as  New  York  or  San  Francisco.  It  seems 
to  us  that  better  results  and  less  envy  will 
be  reached  through  selection  of  a  site  where 
the  UNO  will  not  be  overshadowed.  While 
the  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations  does  not 
strengthen  the  attitude,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  capital  of  that  organization  was 
vrtsely  placed  in  Geneva,  relatively  a  small 
city. 

The  UNO  quite  likely  will  desire  privacy 
for  its  deliberations  and  the  opportunity  to 
work  without  outside  interference.  That 
could  be  attained  much  more  easily  in  some 
such  suburban  area  as  Westchester  than  In 
the  hurly  burly  of  a  large  American  city. 
And  yet  Westchester  is  in  sufficiently  close 
proximity  to  New  York  City  to  give  all  Its 
advantages  of  travel  and  entertainment. 

So.  Mr.  Leonard's  Idea  Is  not  at  all  fan- 
tastic. It  is.  In  our  opinion,  well  worth  the 
consideration  of  county  officials,  who  should 
not  too  carelessiy  assume  that  it  is  too  late 
to  obtain  favorable  action.  Indeed,  the  very 
circumstance  of  lateness  in  making  the  offer 
might  be  an  advantage  In  a  highly  com- 
petitive situation. 


Pledge  o{  Allegiance  to  the  Flag  oi  th' 
United  States — Information  Cor\>'rr! 
ing  Authorship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

f  y 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

Cl  K    M  \  .S.S  A  i    ■!■,;•  tTT  i 

IN    IHF   SEN.ME  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Wedr,:sda]j.  Dtcember  19,  1945 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  Mr.  President. 
;n  'cnnectirn  with  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 180,  stvin-'  ofacial  recognition  to  the 
pledge  of  allcgianfe  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent 
to  tiave  prmted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  certain  interfsiinp  information 
which  I  nave  rece-.\ed  f.^om  Dennis  A. 
Dooley,  librarian  nf  'h-^  State  library  at 
Boston,  Mas'-'.  Th-<  inf-rmation  was  col- 
le'-ted  at  m:,-  r':%,-:f^>i  :n  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  ih^  author  of  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  liie  fici^-  v,a.-  .i  Massa- 
chu5ett,s  r'='.-ident.  I  f.na  tna-  tiu.re  was 
a  difference  of  opinion  a>  -n  wiiether  one 
Fran^i5  M  Bellamy  or  Jame-  Uphi^m  was 
the  autho".  The  maiena;  to  which  I 
refer  seems  to  afRrrt  'h'^  fact  that  James 
L'^pham  wa-s  the  real  author. 

I  may  al5o  say  that  the  first  recorded 
r^.;.<:ng   of   :r.  >  fiag  o'.c:    a  school  took 


place  on  Catamount  Hill,  Colrain,  Mass., 
in  May  1812. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Reoord.  as  follows: 

J       The  YotTTHS  Companion, 
Boston,  Ha^s..  May  7,  1923. 
, 
Statt  Library,  Statehouse, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Deah  3^:  Perhaps  you  will  be  Interested  to 
place  on  file  a  copy  of  the  enclosed  leaflet 
which  we  have*prepared  in  response  to  the 
demand  for  information  concerning  the 
origin  a»d  history  of  the  well-known  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  the  flag. 

This  demand  has  been  very  urgent  of  late 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  we  broadcast 
from  ra(iio-telephone  station  WGI.  at  Med- 
ford  Hillside,  an  offer  of  a  prize  to  all  who 
were  able  to  answer  this  question  correctly: 
Who  wrc>te  the  pledge  of  allegiance :  "I  pledge 
alleglanae  to  my  flag  and  to  the  Republic  for 
which  it; stands:  one  Nation,  indivisible,  with 
liberty  atid  Justice  for  all."  or  with  whom  did 
It  origin<ite? 

The  activity  of  the  Boston  Traveler  In 
urging  Jeople  to  learn  this  pledge  and  to 
repeat  It  at  noon  on  Memorial  E>ay  has  also 
served  to  increase  popular  interest  in  the 
subject  It  the  present  time. 

Shotil*  you  care  for  additional  copies  of 
the  leaflet.  I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  them  to 
you  without  charge. 

V^ry  truly  yours. 

Thi  Dei».*htment  Eorro*. 


THE   TOXJTH'S  COMPANION   FLAG    FLEDGE 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag  and  to  the 
Republic  for  which  it  stands:  one  nation,  in- 
divisible  with  lit)erty  and  Justice  for  all." 

The  above  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  which  Is  variously  known  as  the 
pledge  oi  allegiance,  the  pledge  to  the  flag, 
the  salute  to  the  flag,  the  national  salute, 
and  the  Youth's  Companion  flag  pledge,  was 
written  In  tentative  form  by  the  late  James 
B.  Uphatn,  of  Maiden.  Mass.,  a  member  of  the 
Perry  Mason  Co..  then  and  now  the  publish- 
ers of  tHe  Youth's  Companion.  It  was  mold- 
ed Into  Its  present  and  final  form  by  the 
memben  of  the  firm  and  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Youth's  Companion.  The  pledge  is. 
therefone.  correctly  known  as  the  Youth's 
Companion   flag  pledge. 

It  was  first  given  wide  publicity  through 
the  official  program  of  the  national  public 
school  celebration  of  Columbus  E)ey,  which 
was  prmted  in  the  Youth's  Companion  of 
Septemoer  8.  1892,  and  about  the  same  time 
sent  out  in  leaflet  form  to  schools  through- 
out the^  country  by  the  executive  committee 
appointed  in  February  1E92,  by  a  national 
conventoon  of  the  State  Superintendents  of 
Educatlcn,  held  In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  was 
first  us«d  officially  during  the  national  public 
school  celebration  of  October  21.  1892.  which 
took  place  simultaneously  with  the  opening 
of  the  'World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chi- 
cago. On  that  occasion  it  was  rep>eated  by 
more  than  12.000,000  public  school  pupils 
throughout  the  country.  The  whole  move- 
ment of  the  national  public  school  celebra- 
tion was  Instituted  by  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion as  a  part  of  the  broader  program  that, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Upham,  the  Com- 
panion Jiad  been  pursuing  since  1888,  a  pro- 
gram f(Jr  advancing  patriotism  by  improving 
school  grounds  and  putting  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  over  every  schoolhouse.  The  execu- 
tive committee  that  prepared  the  program 
for  tha  celebration  at  which  the  Youth's 
Companion  flag  pledge  was  to  be  tised  made 
the  Youth's  Comrianion  office  its  head- 
quarters. On  that  committee  the  Youths 
Companion  had  one  representative,  and  he 
was  appointed  chairman. 

When  the  flag  pledge  first  aiHpeared  the 
seco.nd  "to  " — the  one  immediately  preceding 
"the  Republic  "—was  accidentally  left  out. 
The  enlor,  which  of  course  was  Immaterial, 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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was  soon  corrected.  From  time  to  time  since 
then  versions  of  the  pledge  have  appeared 
with  the  word  "country"  substituted  for  "Re- 
public" or  with  the  word  "American"  Inserted 
before  "flag,"  but  the  alterations  never  have 
gained  widespread  popularity  or  have  long 
survived.  Neither  change  substantially  alters 
the  form  of  the  Youth's  Companion  flag 
pledge. 

A  few  facta  will  be  found  of  Interest  in 
clearing  up  some  of  the  popular  misconcep- 
tions about  the  flag  pledge.  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  was  first  saluted  by  a  foreign  naval 
power  on  February  14,  1778,  when  the  French 
Admiral  La  Motte-Picquet  returned  the  sa- 
lute of  John  Paul  Jones,  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Ranger,  with  an  admiral's  salute  of  nine  guns. 
Charles  Sumner  uttered  two  widely  known 
sentiments  about  the  flag  that  are  some- 
times mistaken  for  the  pledge,  but  that  on 
examination  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  dis- 
similar. One.  which  begins  "There  Is  the 
national  flag!  "  which  ends  "Urheld  by  all 
our  hands,"  and  which  gives  Sumner's  own 
idea  of  the  symbolism  of  the  colors  of  the 
flag,  is  found  in  his  address.  Are  We  a  Na- 
tion? that  he  delivered  on  November  19, 
1867;  the  other  beginning  "Our  national 
flag"  and  ending  "had  its  origin!"  was  pro- 
posed in  a  letter  dated  July  2,  1852.  Daniel 
Websler,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Edward  Everett,  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  all  uttered  widely  quoted  thoughts 
about  the  flag,  but  none  of  them  in  any  way 
parallels  the  pledge.  The  American's  Creed, 
first  made  public  on  May  30,  1918,  which  be- 
gins "I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica" and  ends  "against  all  enemies."  was 
written  by  Mr.  William  Tyler  Page,  of  Mary- 
land, In  1917.  Its  phraseology  in  no  way  re- 
sembles that  of  the  pledge 

The  name  of  Mr.  Francis  Bellamy,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Is  sometimes  associated  with  the 
pledge  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy, then  a  member  of  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion staff,  represented  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion on  the  executive  committee  that  had 
charge  of  the  preparations  for  the  National 
Public  School  Celebration.  Mr.  Bellamy,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  author  of  the  pledge.  The 
name  of  the  late  Frank  E.  Bellamy,  a  Kansas 
schoolboy,  has  also  occasionally  been  con- 
nected with  the  pledge,  for  the  reason  that 
In  the  school  year  of  1895-96 — 4  years  after 
the  pledge  first  appeared — he  submitted  it 
as  his  own  in  a  school  contest.  As  the  pledge 
was  apparently  not  well  known  in  his  com- 
munity at  that  time  Its  appearance  made  a 
considerable  stir,  but  since  the  facts  con- 
cerning its  origin  have  become  widely  known 
Bellamy's  claim  to  being  the  author  of  It  has 

been  dropped  Complete  and  trustworthy 
surveys  of  the  entire  Prank  E.  Bellamy  con- 
troversy have  been  prepared  by  both  the 
Kansas  State  Historical  Society  and  the 
Woman's  Relief  Corps  and  are  on  file  at  the 
respective  headquarters  of  those  organiza- 
tions. 

Various  patriotic  men  with  whom  Mr.  Up- 
ham talked  over  the  pledge — especially  a 
group  identified  with  the  New  York  schools — 
have  been  mentioned  as  the  authors  but  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  did  more 
than  discuss  and  approve  a  rough  draft,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Upham  and  afterwards  con- 
densed and  perfected  by  him  and  his  as- 
sociates of  the  Companion  force. 

The  Woman's  Relief  Corps,  which  Is  the 
woman's  auxiliary  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  the  American  Flag  Association, 
which  was  organized  in  1898 — 6  years  after 
the  pledge  first  appeared — and  many  other 
patriotic  organizations  have  done  much  in 
disseminating  the  pledge  to  every  quarter 
of  the  land. 

The  patriotic  salute  "We  give  our  heads  I 
and  our  hearts!  to  our  country  I  one  country! 
one  language  I  one  flag!"  which  is  often  used 
In  the  primary  grade  of  schools,  was  written 
by  Mr.  George  T.  Balch.  It  does  not  replace 
the  flag  pledge,  and  the  flag  pledge  does  not 
replace  it.    The  two  are  not  related  except 


through  the  ties  of  a  common  purpose,  the 
purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  our  country. 

(Prom  the  Boston  Herald  of  November   27, 
19051 

JAMES   B     UPHAM 

He  was  born  December  27,  1845,  in  New 
Hampton,  N.  H.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Rev- 
erend James  Upham,  D.  Dl  He  was  educated 
in  New  Hampton  Literary  Institute  at  Fair- 
fax, Vt..  and  went  to  Detroit  in  1866,  where 
he  was  employed  In  the  book  and  publishing 
company  of  E.  B.  Smith  &  Co.  He  came 
to  Boston  in  1872  and  entered  the  employ 
of  Perry  Mason  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Youth's  Companion,  becoming  a  member  of 
the  firm  In  1886.  He  was  a  deacon  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  of  Maiden,  member  of 
the  Converse  Lodge  of  Masons,  Tabernacle 
Chapter  and  Beauseant  Commandery,  K.  T. 

He  was  a  stanch  Republican,  although  he 
never  held  any  public  office. 

He  removed  to  Maiden  24  years  ago.  He 
was  married  in  1876  to  Mary  A.  Hartshorne, 
of  Milford,  N.  H.,  who  survives  him.  besides 
one  son  and  one  daughter.  The  funeral  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Died  November  25,  1905. 


Suggestions  of  Fnli^tfd  Mt-n  lor  in,;'.rove- 
aient  ol  the  Army 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Hn\    '  WILLIA.M  FILBRIGHT 

or    ARKJLNtAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  19, 1945 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  brief 
editorial  from  Yank,  the  Army  weekly, 
giving  the  views  of  some  of  the  Army 
enlisted  men  regarding  certain  matters 
which  now  are  before  the  Senate. 

There  beihg  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Yank  Recommends 
an  attempt  to  put  together  some  of  the 

BASIC  suggestions  ENLISTED  MEN  HAVE  FOB 
THE  IMPEOVTEMENT  OF  THE  trNrrED  STATES 
ASMT 

There  Is  a  sharpening  of  ears  and  a  stirring 
of  activity  in  the  advertising  business  these 
days,  and  the  reason  is  a  strong  rumor  that 
the  United  States  Army  is  getting  ready  to 
spend  $3,000,000  a  year  on  advertising  and 
publicity.  Naturally,  the  various  advertising 
agencies  are  interested  In  securing  the  Army 
account.  Fifteen  percent,  the  usual  adver- 
tising agency  fee.  of  $3,000,000  comes  to  al- 
most half  a  million  bucks. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  advertising 
campaign,  as  we  understand  it,  would  be 
twofold— it  would  help  boom  recruiting  for 
the  peacetime  Army  we  need  by  making 
service  in  that  Army  look  attractive,  and  it 
would  keep  the  general,  taxpaylng  public 
informed  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  an 
Army  and  as  to  what  Improvements  were 
being  made  in  training  that  Army. 

Yank  has  been  serving  as  the  magazine  of 
the  enlisted  man  for  some  3^2  years  now, 
and  we  feel  that  we  itnow  pretty  much  about 
the  Army.  We  are  even  willing  to  give  the 
Army — for  free,  without  even  a  15  percent 
commission — some  advice  on  how  to  make 
Itself  more  appealing  to  recruits,  how  to 
keep  the  voting  public  happy  about  it,  and 
how  to  save  a  few  millions  of  dollars  in  ad- 


vertislng.  You  see,  this  peacetime  Army  will, 
fortunately  or  unfortunately,  have  to  be  made 
up  of  a  great  many  more  enlisted  men  than 
officers.  Our  idea  is  to  make  It  more  attrac- 
tive to  these  enlisted  men — and,  incidentally, 
a  better  Army  all  around. 

The  ideas  we  suggest  are  offered  sincerely. 
They  are  a  composite  of  what  the  enlisted 
man  has  been  thinking  about  all  along,  a 
gathering  of  material  which  has  been  piling 
up  in  Yank's  mail  bag  and  of  observations 
made  by  Yank  enlisted-men  correspondents 
in  all  theaters  of  the  war  and  at  home. 

First,  let's  have  more  promotion  from  the 
ranks.  By  this  we  mean  that  every  possible 
position  requiring  a  commissioned  officer 
should  be  filled  by  a  man  who  has  had  some 
service  as  a  GI.  Let  every  West  Pointer, 
etther  Just  before  entering  or  Just  after  leav- 
ing the  Academy,  put  In  a  year  as  a  non- 
commissioned soldier.  Knock  out  political 
appointments  of  officers,  and,  in  those  cases 
where  some  officers  have  to  be  directly  com- 
missioned to  do  a  certain  Job,  make  public 
their  qualifications  for  the  Job  and  let  them 
be  passed  upon  by  a  board  of  officers  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  ranks  before 
granting  their  commissions. 

Such  a  system  would  give  enlisted  men  an 
incentive  to  work  toward  eventual  officership 
and  would  attract, a  smarter  type  of  soldier 
to  recruiting  offlcra.  It  would  also  deal  a 
blow  to  the  "officer -caste"  type  of  thinking 
which  is  already  In  danger  of  permeating  our 
entire  Army.  Something  like  this  "officer- 
caste"  came  into  power  in  Germany  and  the 
German  General  Staff,  and  a  130-year  cycle 
of  wars — two  of  them  world  wars — was  the 
result. 

Yank  believes  that  a  man  should  not  be 
eligible  for  officership  because  of  an  accident 
of  birth  or  education  or  political  connection. 
An  officer  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  prove  himself  first  in  the  ranks.  Per- 
haps there  should  be  no  dividing  line  be- 
tween commissioned  and  nonoommlssloned — 
Just  a  promotion  ladder  going  straight  on  up 
from  private  to  general. 

For  our  second  Improvement,  let's  have  all 
promotions — both  noncommissioned  and 
commissioned — on  a  basis  of  competitive 
examination  without  overdue  attention  to 
seniority.  Between  two  equally  qualified 
candidates,  personal  preference  of  the  officer 
In  charge  will  necessarily  be  the  deciding 
factor.  But  let's  have  a  few  less  sergeants 
made  sergeants  simply  because  they're  good 
guys,  and  lets  put  an  end  to  the  ridiculous 
sight  of  capable  young  Junior  officers  pranc- 
ing around  their  CO  like  so  many  newly  rich 
women  around  a  reigning  dowager,  trying 
by  this  favor  and  that  attention  to  buck 
their  way  a  grade  higher.  As  to  seniority, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  even  In  colonels.  Is  an  Infallible 
Index  of  brain  power. 

And  let's  do  something  about  making  of- 
ficers as  liable  under  military  law  for  their 
errors  and  faults  as  GI's  already  are.  Every 
enlisted  man  knows  that  an  officer  can.  and 
sometimes  does,  get  away  with  a  hell  of  a 
lot  without  any  more  serious  bother  than  a 
reprimand  and  a  change  of  station.  If  an 
officer  is  unfit,  don't  Just  ease  him  Into  a 
clerical  Job  or  hold  up  his  next  promotion 
a  month  or  two.  Bust  him,  as  you'd  bust  a 
corporal  in  the  same  position.  If  the  of- 
ficer's good,  he  can  climb  up  again.  That 
seems  to  t>e  Army  reasoning  In  the  case  of 
GI  malfeasances;  why  not  apply  It  to 
officers? 

Let's  also  do  something  about  keeping  dis- 
tinctions of  rank  in  th^lr  proper  place.  Rank, 
and  the  respect  due  to  it,  are  necessary  for 
the  organization  of  the  Army.  There  must 
be  men  to  give  orders  and  other  men  to  obey 
them,  but  there  is  no  need  to  differentiate 
between  officers  and  men  off  post  or  off  duty. 
This  diflerentiation  has  been  made  in  this 
war.  and  it  has  had  uniformly  bad  results. 
Let's  get  rid  of  It. 

As  a  first  step  here,  let's  abolish  dlCercnces 
in  uniform  (except  for  insignia) ,  In  mesbuig 
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f^c;  i*ip"  In  equipment.  In  qua:  •:=  Per- 
.'•ar'?  :r>.  th:.«  last  Instance  ther,'  n; :.':.:  &■■ 
:pw'-  rr;e;i  assigned  to  a  room  a^  ra;:k  ;r  - 
crfA~e'\  hut  there  should  be  no  difi'-rer.ce  ;n 
type  cr  quality  of  hous.i-? 

All  ranks  shouM.  ^,- •■  •:'■  ^.'1:r..-'  type  of 
quarters  for  the  .- irr  -  re.i^,,:.  that  they  have 
the  same  type  of  f  •  .^  A:h1  :t  the  additional 
reason  that  there  ha,'^  !:•»'•■>:;  :.  •  s'.:.:r'.r  rau--*' 
of  GI  hatred  for  officer  :  :  -a*  ;:  ,-  •  [:>■  w  rd 
■'ha'red"  advlsediv— er'^^-er  ';.!:.  •';.'■  h'-rv': 
£tirrf>d  bv  Iryikine  oi!i  '■:  a  ir.t^  ..-:)•  x  h'  .- 
ra.  !<-.  :•  ..  r'.  ..^--ridden  'ent  to  see  v  ■;:■  rla- 
♦("  r.  r.  ,r.;rr,;i;ulfr  breezing  off  to  a  s.  Ji  bed  ::. 
.ffi( Ts'  cuarters  or  a  quick  one  belore  dln- 
r.*"  .,•  'hp  chrome  and  plastic  bar  of  a  movle- 
r.p"  '  f^.'^.^rs'  club. 

The-'  <"  i:  i  be  no  "^^  c  >;  ':;:T'T'-':-""  h^- 
cai;-;'-  t  ;:!:.k  because  ?r.f'p  ar.'  :.  f-t:,!. 
f!:ff»T-'-:.r»-  -.r.  the  huma:i  b^  :.e-  mvoived, 
pxcpp-  .-s  '.•.(.ilvidua'.s.  Y".:"..  V.::''  manv  a 
hi:^re,   h'.uI   e'.'f".':   a   hfi  r  nr   t!".r''p.   w'h   .'■'sr'^ 

;'.r-id  Hrr.u.s;r.t.'  pe<.p:e  ■*■;*;■;  cr.'.y  oi.e  ■I'r'ipe  or 
>:*s?  o; '.  'r. »"". r  -if«""-e-"  Thf>r?  ;?  nn  rea.-^o:.  whv 
the  capra;:-;  r.ii.  "  r- ir.''  to  the  m<^v:e  fariy 
p:vu;.  *'■  i:r'"  i  :;■  ■  d  sea'-  r^ncl  rs>  rpas  ..  ',i.:"v 
.1  GI  ca:.  •  ,.■  .r:  f-'-r  :\  dunce  v.t5".  'I-.p  rrp'V- 
est  eirl  in  ti^•3^■n  —  shp  belnt,  w.":;:-.t  '  ■  ■;:  '• 
The  m  'fi*  ciPi'Tc^^ln?  srn'CnclP  •  '  tins  ".v:;.". 
mc!  Vi'.p  n  '.■■-«:  a  :-■:'.: '='ir.=:  '  r  cmp  soldiers  who 
r^acl  a  sli?!".*  Driclp  in  'lie  tac 

^'  1 '  ^    *■  )    '  *^' ' '    T  ^    *  ■      (^    "  d  P  ''*^4 '  •  T  ? 

the  s'gr.  -OfJ  limits  to  E?.!  '  TI-.p  Idea  that 
the  tpchnica:  art!flc!;-ir v  ■?!  rn:.k  a  label 
useful  011:5  *'">  clariiy  ihe  cha::.  of  com- 
raana,  could  entitle  une  m.i.-.  •  pi*  :n  a  good 
hotel  and  banish  a:;  'her  •  a  fVv-specked 
zinc  counter  has  no  part  m  any  Army  that 
represents  the  United  States 

We  on  Yank  believe  the  Arniy  can  bpneflt 
by  studying  these  suggestions  V\'e  re'ieve 
that  Improvement  wlt'.iln  the  A;-.:.v  ;  'us- 
3.000.000  times  as  Ina porta i.t  ,-..-:  p-...M:..  y 
outside  the  Army.  We  relieve  that  oxirs  can 
be  a.-  f,i,e  an  Army  a^.  .'«  potentials  promise, 
oi.lw  by  !.  iM.:  -x  rk  fr.;:;.  w.thin  on  the  part 
i-'f  iverv  GI  ai.a  c t-ry  officer,  an^.  by  sharp 
ob.S'<rva'. ..  n   f.-   n.   without   by   p\try  civilian. 
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The  Challenge  to  America 


EXTENSION    OF   REMARK-- 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

or    INDIANA 

IN    TME    SENAT"E   OP  THE   UNITED   STATES 

Wcdru'sda'j.  December  19.  194 J 

Mr,  WTLUS,  Mr  President.  I  a^.k  '.o 
have  inserteci  in  the  Appendix  of  tr.e 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  Charle.s 
A.  Lindbergh  at  the  forty-second  avia- 
tion anniversary  dinner  of  the  Aero  Club 
of  Washington  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
Washington,  D  C.  on  I>?cember  17,  1945. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  addrc-s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl;e  Recced, 
a5  follows 

We  meet  on  tliis  ITih  d;-~.y  of  Doceniber  !r. 
honor  of  Orvile  and  Wilbur  Wright,  Most 
Of  US  here  tonl.jht  have  followed  aviation  as 
a  profession  fur  many  \ears.  and  yet  it  Is 
difficult  even  I  ;r  u=  to  realize  the  advance 
our  art  has  mncie  since  that  first  P'^wpr- 
drlven  flight. 

It  Is  only  42  years  since  they  catapu'te<i 
their  plane  into  the  air  at  Kitty  Hawk.  It 
has  often  seemed  to  me  that  it  must  have 
been  centuries  ago  Watching  bombs  fnllin;: 
on  som.e  South  ;^acii5c  Jungle  or  standin:; 
amid  the  ruined  walls  of  a  Etiropean  city. 
I  have  had  to  tell  m.yself  over  and  over  again 
that  all  this  has  happened  within  a  lifetinip. 
There  is  som.ething  Incongruous  In  picturing; 
that  fragile  and  harmless  craft  in  the  same 


fra:.'>  w  h  h"  •er'iac  detonation  of  bombs 
er  :  nanl:   :  =  c:  tons  of  rubble. 

y,  :  y  p\r:-iiTe  the  Wright  brothers  with  war 
,1:    :    r  ;.:.  -       The   very  question   em- 

pi..i.-izes  •;!(.•  aif'  rta.ce  between  the  Inheri- 
tance they  gave  us  and  the  use  to  which  It 
has  been  put.  It  shows  the  road  that  man- 
kind might  have  taken.  That  plane  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  like  the  Chinese  firecracker,  held  the 
magic  of  great  construction  in  peace  or  great 
destruction  in  war.  That  we  have  used  this 
Inheritance  primarily  for  war  Is  a  responsi- 
bility which  rests  squarely  on  our  own  shoul- 
ders. When  I  say  our  own  shoulders.  1  speak 
of  civilized  man.  The  greatest  tribute  we 
can  pay  to  the  Wright  brothers  la  to  conse- 
crate our  effort  to  the  end  that  aircraft  will 
be  used  to  build  civilization  in  the  future. 
and  not  to  destroy  that  part  which  still 
remams. 

The  technical  aspects  of  aviation  appear 
unlimited.  Certainly  there  was  never  a  time 
when  it  was  more  interesting  to  speculate  on 
the  future  of  aircraft.  When  I  received  your 
invitation  to  address  this  meeting,  my  mind 
first  turned  to  such  subjects  as  turbo  Jet 
transports  and  high  altitude  rocket  flights. 
How  soon  will  we  be  crossing  oceans  at 
greater  speed  than  the  sun?  Why  can't  we 
land  on  a  planet  now  that  the  atom  has  been 
split?  What  speed  might  an  atomic  rocket 
attain  in  interstellar  space?  But  as  I  sat 
down  to  write  this  paper,  such  questions 
became  dwarfed  by  the  basic  problem  of 
how  to  keep  aircraft  from  destroying  the 
civilization  which  creates  them. 

There  is  little  satisfaction  in  spending 
one's  life  developing  machines  which  are 
likely  to  bring  ruin  to  one's  own  people.  Our 
minds  are  harassed  by  the  damage  that  has 
already  been  done;  by  the  realization  that 
western  man  has  not  Justified  his  trust:  that 
he  has  misused  his  inheritance  from  the  early 
pioneers. 

The  ghost  of  Llllenthal  must  glide  vmeaslly 
over  German  cities.  The  devastation  that 
the  Nazis  brought  to  Europe,  carried  on  the 
wings  he  loved.  Is  a  warning  to  us  all.  The 
developments  of  science.,  improperly  guided, 
fan  result  in  more  evil  than  tl:ey  bring  good. 
What  peaceful  men  take  a  thCMsand  years  to 
bu.ld.  fools  can  now  destroy  in  fewer  seconds. 
Experience  has  shown  that  we  cannot  depend 
on  political  specialists  to  turn  the  inventions 
of  science  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  We 
can  no  lunger  blind  ourselves  to  the  future 
uses  of  aircraft  while  we  concentrate  on  their 
mechanical  perfection.  It  has  become  more 
Important  to  control  our  prcducts  than  to 
produce  them. 

Let  u-=  survey  our  present  position.  It  Is 
obvious  ih^t  all  of  otir  Ideas  must  be  re- 
considered in  the  revolutionary  light  of  an 
atomic  era.  This  applies  especially  to  avia- 
tion since  It  provides  the  carrier  for  the  latest 
and  most  deadly  of  all  man's  weapons.  We 
know  that  one  airplane,  carrying  one  atomic 
bomb  can  wipe  o  .*  a  :'-;  We  know  that 
trans. iceani:  r>  ckets,  using  fuels  already  de- 
veli  ped.  cT'.r.  be  built  in  the  neir  future.  The 
cost  cf  a  *iansoceanic  rockft  carrying  an 
atomic  bom.^  '.v  uld  be  a  small  franctlon  of 
the  value  of  a  city.  The  oceans,  therefore, 
which  proved  effective  barriers  to  bombing 
aircraft  of  World  War  II,  will  not  protect 
this  cou!;try  froni  atomic  rockets  of  World 
War  III,  If  'iticii  a  war  begins. 

In  the  past,  we  h  ;vp  developed  methods 
cf  defense  agalr..^"  a'-a  king  aircraft.  The 
fighter  and  the  prcxinv.-'  fused  antiaircraft 
projectile  have  mad"  tii"  sk7  a  dangerous 
p'.3'>->  for  bombers  Th"  L-'i.ci  ":■;  missile  may 
1 -t;  1:  entirely  of  nnii'a-v  ,  i--!-- ?.ft  of  our 
rreseiit  types  But  a^a:n--  r-.  kfs  carrying 
atomic  bcmb?  travfaing  lasttr  than  a  can- 
nons shell,  we  see  no  adeijuate  defense. 
Counter  attack  mitrn*  win  an  atomic  war:  but 
it  cotild  r.:t  replac«  c'.ir  cities  or  brine  back 
otir  decni. 

Life  would  be  In'olerable  iitre  In  America 
If  we  knew  that  an  lrrespor„-=ib.e  foreign  gov- 
ernmen:   could,   wltliou:    whn.ing,   send  an 


atomic  rocket  hurtling  toward  every  city  In 
otir  country.  If  we  permit  the  world  to  con- 
tinue uocontrolled,  an  enemy  could  have 
such  rockets  aimed  at  our  vital  aresLS  wait- 
ing only  for  the  pressure  of  a  button  to  send 
them  off.  Then,  our  Institutions,  our  homes, 
our  families,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  some 
fanatic's  finger  thousands  of  miles  away.  It 
would  b«  like  living  with  a  rifle  pointed  al- 
ways at  ^our  head.  And  It  would  be  only  a 
matter  at  time  before  the  trigger  would  be 
pulled,  fcr  where  man  has  had  power  at  his 
fingertip*,  sooner  or  later  he  has  found  causes 
for  Its  trial.  Prom  primeval  club  to  atomic 
bomb,  h*  never  invented  a  weapon  so  ter- 
rible that  he  failed  to  use  It  In  war. 

If  we  are  able  to  prevent  the  misuse  of 
power  based  on  aircraft  and  atomic  energy 
in  the  future,  that  will  mark  a  greater  epoch 
In  human  r'.'latlonshlps  than  their  Invention 
marked  In  science.  Yet  If  we  fail,  the  pen- 
alty Is  staggering.  We  can  succeed  only  by 
organlziag  all  nations  toward  this  end.  For 
we  must  face  the  fact  that  aircraft  and  the 
atomic  bcmb  have  brought  us  to  a  time  when 
we  will  either  live  in  an  organized  world  or 
In  constant  Insecurity. 

To  me,  it  l8  no  longer  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  world  or- 
ganization, but  of  what  form  it  shotild  take. 
Now  that  such  an  organization  is  in  ita  in- 
fancy—new  is  the  time  to  consider  seriously 
its  implications.  Too  few  people  stop  to 
realize  that  a  worU  organization  may  vary 
between  the  arbitrary  power  of  a  Roman 
state  and  government  based  on  the  complete 
equality  of  man. 

I  do  not  believe  It  would  be  wise  even 
if  it  were  possible  for  this  country  to  domi- 
nate the  world  by  force.  Certainly  such  a 
policy  would  be  contrary  to  the  ideals  we 
have  held.  On  the  other  hand,  It  Is  cbvlous 
that  a  tforld  state  based  on  the  complete 
equality  of  man  would  be  controlled  by  the 
nations  of  largest  population.  In  such  a 
state,  our  country  woulc*  have  less  than  half 
the  Influence  of  either  India  or  China.  We 
would  have  less  Influence  than  Russia.  There 
Is  not  much  Indication,  either  in  our  wars  or 
our  peace  conferences,  that  the  nations 
which  have  controlled  on  the  basis  of  ability 
are  willing  to  turn  over  their  leadership  to 
the  nations  which  wotild  control  on  the  basis 
of  counting  heads.  That  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  record  of  our  forefathers  and 
to  the  history  of  human  progress. 

Whatever  compromise  Is  made  between 
these  extremes  of  Roman  state  and  mass 
control,  it  must  contain  an  element  of  power 
to  be  efltectlve — power  to  prevent  the  prepa- 
ration for  an  atomic  war,  power  which  can- 
not be  blocked  by  the  veto  of  any  single 
nation.  Power,  because  experience  has  shown 
only  too  clearly  that  we  cannot  depend  on 
promises  alone.  In  this  age  of  spilt  seconds 
and  splitting  atoms,  a  world  organization 
must  have  immediate  and  overwhelming 
strength  at  its  disposal.  To  disarm  too 
quickly,  to  fail  to  maintain  the  quality  of 
our  weapons,  to  tinderestlmate  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  the  atomic  age  has  brought, 
would  be  fatal.  A  successful  military  move- 
ment must  prevent  rather  than  Win  an  atomic 
war.  for  one  can  hardly  call  a  victory  In  war 
successful  when  it  is  won  at  the  price  of  a 
destroyed  civilization. 

I  hav«  advocated  tonight  a  world  organi- 
zation backed  by  military  power,  an  organi- 
zation led  by  the  western  peoples  who  de- 
veloped modem  science  with  its  aviation  and 
its  atomic  bomb.  But  I  must  confess  to  yoii 
that  I  am  fearful  of  the  use  of  power.  I  plead 
for  strong  military  forces  only  becatise  I 
believe  the  alternative  is  worse.  We  have 
seen  whBt  happens  to  a  people  too  weak  to 
maintain  its  rights.  We  need  only  think  of 
Prance  to  1940,  of  Poland,  of  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries, of  the  Mayan  civilization  here  in  Amer- 
ica, tho  Hindu  In  India,  the  late  Roman. 
Power  is  essential  to  survival;  it  is  essentia] 
to  freedom;  It  is  essential  even  to  Justice. 
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But  power  alone  has  limited  life.  History 
Is  full  of  Its  mlstise.  There  is  no  better 
example  than  Nazi  Germany.  Power  with- 
out a  moral  force  to  guide  it  Invariably  ends 
In  the  destruction  of  the  people  who  wield 
It.  Power,  to  be  ultimately  successful,  must 
be  backed  by  morality,  just  as  morality  must 
be  backed  by  power.  A  world  organization, 
to  have  permanent  Influence,  must  wield  a 
power  that  is  guided  not  by  the  desire  for 
revenge,  not  by  the  Intent  to  exploit  or  en- 
slave, but  by  the  qualities  represented  in 
Christian  ideals.  To  those  who  say  that  such 
Ideals  are  Impractical,  let  us  point  out  the 
failure  of  the  Hitlerlan  regime.  The  phi- 
losophy tff  Christ  may  have  been  too  intan- 
gible for  the  Nazi  government  to  understand, 
but  the  rubble  of  Berlin  is  a  sufBciently  tan- 
gible result  of  their  failure. 

Can  we  learn  from  that  failure?  I  believe 
we  can  maintain  the  necessary  power.  But 
can  we  do  what  no  people  has  ever  done 
before;  can  we  pass  the  test  of  the  Christian 
code?  That  requires  integrity,  humility,  and 
compassion  that  are  lacking  all  over  this 
postwar  world.  One  finds  no  trace  of  these 
qualities  in  the  complacency  with  which  we 
greeted  the  inverted  hanging  of  Mussolini's 
body.  There  is  little  indication  of  them  in 
the  court  trials  of  our  conquered  enemies. 
There  is  an  appalling  lack  of  them  In  our 
attitude  toward  the  famine-stricken  peoples 
we  have  defeated.  But  without  these  quali- 
ties, there  can  be  no  security,  as  the  Germans 
learned.  Without  them,  we  simply  sow  the 
wind  with  our  aircraft  and  our  bombs. 

Christian  Ideals  may  in  one  sense  seem  a 
far  cry  from  the  subject  of  aviation  on  which 
you  Invited  me  to  speak  But  in  a  deeper 
sense,  they  affect  every  Industry  and  every  ac- 
tion. They  cannot  be  left  alone  to  church 
and  clergy.  They  must  live  in  the  philosophy 
of  a  ration,  in  the  policies  of  a  world  or- 
ganization, in  the  use  of  science  and  its  great 
inventions.  They  enter  into  the  pressure  of 
the  red  button  that  drops  i  bomb.  They  are 
as  essential  to  the  founda  ions  of  New  York 
and  Washington  as  they  were  to  those  of 
Berlin  and  Nuremberg. 

We  In  America  already  have  the  most  pow- 
erful air  force  In  the  world.  We  have  the 
greatest  Navy  and  the  best  equipped  Army. 
We  have  demonstrated  tha:  we  can  outbuild 
any  other  nation.  We  have  the  atomic  bomb. 
We  are  a  Christian  people .  The  ideals  we 
profess  are  high.  We  have  all  the  necessary 
elements  to  lead  the  world  through  this 
period  of  crisis.  But  can  -ve  combine  these 
elements  in  our  daily  policies  and  lives? 
Whether  our  western  civi  Ization  is  facing 
new  heights  of  human  accomplishment  or 
whether  it  Is  doomed  to  e.ttinctlon  depends 
not  as  much  on  technical  progress  as  on  the 
answer  we  make  to  this  question. 


Trucks  for  Canidians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALViNF.  WFKHFl 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  19, 1945 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
newspapers  have  recited  the  difficulties 
and  failures  of  war  vet'>rans  in  getting 
trucks. 

Yet,  thousands  stand  outside  in  New 
York  and  other  places,  while  additional 
thousands  are  sold  cheaply  to  foreigners 
all  over  the  world.  In  the  South  Pacific 
we  are  sellino;  motor  equipment  for  .lunk 
at  SIO  a  ton  and  hauling  it  halfway 
aro-and  the  world  for   the  Dutch  and 

OtheiS. 


Here  is  a  picture  in  a  Canadian  news- 
paper showing  a  field  of  trucks,  and  the 
advertisement  recites: 

UNITED   STATES    ARMT   TRUCKS   FOR    SALE SMALL 

OEALEE  CLOSES  BIG  DEAL ALL  LATE  MODELS  IN 

CMC,     DODGE.     MACK,     CHE\-ROLET.     AND     DIA- 
MOND T 

Sixty  percent  of  these  vehicles  are  in  ex- 
cellent all-around  condition  having  been 
reconditioned  by  the  Army.  There  Is  sur- 
prisingly low  mileage  on  the  majority  of 
them.  A  few  select  units  have  been  stored 
for  almost  2  yeai-s. 

The  above  trticks  purchased  from  the 
United  States  Army.  The  cost  of  these  units 
to  the  United  States  Army  duty  Iree 
amounted  to  approximately  seventy-flve 
thousand  dollars. 

Yet,  the  poor  GI  who  fought  and  who 
must  give  taxes  to  pay  for  them  finds  it 
very  difficult  to  pet  a  truck  at  home. 


Lithuania  in  Eclipse 


s:XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  [iAVlDl  W.\[>H 

CF  .M  \SS^CJ^V'rFns 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  19,  1945 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Worcester  Telegram  on 
Monday,  December  10. 1945,  dealing  with 
the  Lithuanian  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  is  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

LITHUANU  IN  ECLIPSE 

(By  Dr.  W.  Elmer  Ekblaw.  Clark  University) 
There  will  always  be  a  Lithuania.  Though 
at  present  in  eclipse,  like  Estonia  and  Lat- 
via. Lithuania  cannot  be,  and  will  not  be, 
destroyed.  The  glory  that  has  been  Lith- 
uania's throughout  the  centuries  cannot  be 
darkened,  nor  for  long  even  dimmed.  It 
will  shine  again,  the  sunlight  of  a  people  who 
have  in  the  past  played  a  prominent  role  in 
the  progress  of  Europe  toward  culture  and  a 
higher  level  of  art  and  science  and  philoso- 
phy. It  win  shine  again,  when  justice  and 
peace  and  brotherhood  shall  prevail  among 
men,  a  Jewel  in  the  constellation  of  peoples 
who  contribute  toward  that  glorious  day. 

The  travail  In  which  Lithuania  has  en- 
dured throughout  the  whole  written  history 
of  Europe  so  many  vicissitudes  of  conquest, 
oppression,  and  tyrannical  despotism,  has 
never  been  so  desperate,  so  painful  as  now, 
under  the  ruthless  domination  of  Russian 
Imperialism  and  territorial  aggrandizement. 
Her  leaders,  whatever  their  virtues  or  their 
powers,  have  been  liquidated  or  exiled.  Her 
farmers  have  one  and  all  been  snatched  from 
their  lands  and  deported  for  labor  unto 
death  In  the  wastes  of  Siberia.  Her  folk  have 
been  cruelly  wrested  from  their  homes, 
broken  In  body  and  spirit,  and  reduced  to 
vassalage  worse  than  bondage.  No  apolo- 
gist for  Russia  can  Justify  or  condone  her 
treatment  of  Lithuania  and  the  Lithuanian 
peoples.  No  darker  drama  of  tyranny, 
treachery,  and  lust  has  ever  been  shown  upon 
the  screen  of  civilization  than  the  present 
tragedy  of  Lithuania. 

In  that  isthmian  fracture-zone  of  nates 
and  peoples  that  stretches  from  the  Baltic 
Sea  to  the  Black,  between  the  peninsula 
that  nourished  the  civilization  of  west- 
ern Europe  and  the  Asiatic  mainland  that 
harbored  throughout  the  centuries  the  bar- 


barism and  despotism  of  Muscovy  and  its 
Mongoloid  coherentfi,  the  Baltic  States,  par- 
ticularly Lithuania,  have  formed  the  most 
vulnerable  bloc.  Sharing  with  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  nations  southward, 
the  precarious  position  of  buffer  Bone  be- 
tween two  widely  separated  stages  of  human 
progress,  between  two  equally  widely  sepa- 
rated economies  and  systems  of  governm^snt. 
between  two  just  as  widely  separated  philoso- 
phies of  life  and  social  Institutions.  Lithuania 
has  always  faced  the  problems  of  retaining 
her  autonomy,  preserving  her  distinctive  cul- 
tural institutions,  and  maintaining  lier  right 
to  Independence,  and  existence  as  a  free  and 
(.qui.l  member  of  the  family  of  nations. 

The  sympathy  of  the  American  people  goes 
out  to  the  Lithuanians,  as  It  does  to  the 
Finns,  the  Esths.  and  the  Letts,  and  the  other 
persecuted  peoples  of  that  fracture-zone,  that 
buffer  belt,  in  this  terrible  tljne  of  trial  and 
test,  Had  the  Atlantic  Charter  but  been 
established  and  its  principles  defended,  the 
tragedy  of  those  peoples  and  states  between 
the  Baltic  and  ihe  Black  might  have  been 
averted,  and  the  freedom  won  lor  them  by  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  might  have  been  pre- 
served In  this  ci-uclal  and  critical  period  of 
history.  The  only  consolation  the  freedom- 
loving,  freedom-Keeking  peoples  of  the  world 
who  view  with  such  profound  dread  and  pain 
the  sordid  subjugation  of  all  the  peoples  of 
central  Europe  so  freed,  is  that  the  day  of 
rerkoning  will  surely  come. 

There  will  always  be  a  Lithuania:  and  the 
glory  that  was  Lithuania  will  certainly  shlue 
again.  | 


That  Loan 


[> 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON    J    NULLUM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wedrtesday.  December  19.  1945 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "That  Loan  to  Britain." 
published  in  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  of 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on  December  16,  1945. 
The  editorial  is  one  of  the  best  on  the 
subject  which  I  have  seen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THAT    LOAN    TO    BRITAIN 

You'll  be  liearlng  agonized  yelps  about  ot?r 
M.400,000.C00  loan  to  Britain.  It  must  be 
approved  by  Congress  and  all  the  vote-see'^;- 
ing  foes  of  the  administratiOB  will  have  a 
noble  chance  to  sound  off. 

You  know  the  tune  theyll  hit.  The  ad- 
ministration Is  squandering  our  substance. 
It's  flinging  the  taxpayers'  hard-earned  money 
to  a  foreign  nation.  We'll  never  get  it  back. 
The  unpaid  loans  of  World  War  I  will  be  re- 
viewed with  tremolo  vocal  effects  and  ora- 
torical antics.  There'll  be  touching  refer- 
ences to  the  needs  of  our  own  people  The 
flag  Will  be  waved  and  resounding  stalemer.tj 
made  about  home  and  mother  and  the  in- 
iquity of  plastering  a  mortgage  on  tots  In 
the  cradles. 

Well,  that's  politics.  Free  government 
everywhere  has  Its  circusy  aspects,  and  most 
healthy  jieople  like  It.  L'fe  must  be  a  dreary 
business  in  countries  where  government  is 
Just  a  dull  routine  of  power  doln?  as  it  likes, 
with  no  political  plays  and  counter-plays,  no 
rousing  appeals  to  the  people. 

Apparently,  the  British  Hou&e  of  Commons 
had  its  grandstand  act  in  the  course  of  ap- 
proving the  loan  provisions.     There  were  3 
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<:  •■  f  debate,  with  the  Conservative  miniT- 
ii>  .itckllng  the  I^borites  who  are  responsible 
for  the  terms  o;r  the  loan.  And  Commons 
a...  ;   t  deciding  on  lending  money— only  on 

a,    •      ing  It. 

Bu:  this  Is  ore  case  where  the  borrower 
had  much  of  th.;  trading  advantage  on  his 
Bide.  The  loan  Is  vital  to  Britain,  true 
enough.  Yet  it  Is  also  Important  to  us  that 
we  malce  it. 

For  without  th  s  credit.  Britain  would  have 
to  embark  on  a  fight  for  world  trade  by  every 
device  she  could  Invent.  Only  so  could  she 
live.  She  would  have  to  tighten  relations 
with  all  parts  ol  her  empire  and  with  her 
neighbor  countries  In  northwest  Europe, 
building  up  a  trade  bloc  with  preferential 
tariffs  and  quotas  and  any  other  means 
available. 

We  would  be  virtually  shut  out  of  that 
large  market.  We  would  have  to  battle  that 
set-up.  with  Its  wealth  of  raw  materials  and 
Its  manufacturir,g  skills,  for  trade  In  South 
America  and  every  outlying  corner  of  the 
world. 

It  would  be  sheer  stupidity  to  force  such  a 
course  on  Britain.  The  cost  to  tis  In  trade 
would  eventually  be  far  greater  than  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  even  If  It's  never  repaid. 

More  than  that,  Britain  must  be  strong  If 
there  Is  to  be  i  balanced  vorld,  with  any 
prospect  for  peace.  She  is  our  natural  ally, 
and  a  feeble.  Imixaverlshed  Britain  during  the 
years  It  would  lake  her  to  recover  unaided, 
would  weaken  cur  own  position. 

This  loan  isn';  an  act  of  chanty.  Its  Just 
good  sense. 


Return  and  Demobilization  of  Troops 

EXTENSION  CF    i;r  ?  ^\RKS 
f  y 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNEIL 

IN  ihf;  -kna::::  i.jb  the  ur^iTED  states 
Wednesday.  December  12.  1945 

^T•■    TUNNEL!       Mr    Pr--iii- -•     I   p.-> 

,  i  I  .;.,...,.'■  I  *  --       (.',.>  f^   .  ..  '  '       4  .  i  t   .  ^  j  .    .  .  .     i'   ■  ..        1  .  . 

-h-  A-:>  mi  X  Mt  -h'"  RFi  0^:1  h  W.ir  D-- 
par-"'  •  ■  ;>'!-.. -•'  cii  DtT"!i;bfr  17  statins: 
th>  :..,:v.bt-v  c:  rr*op^  e!i  lou:^^  to  the 
United  States  fr(ni  ovfr-^-a-;  theaters. 
and  also  givir.2  thp  Id'-  o  dcnvjb;!:zation 
figures. 

T'r>-re  beinc  no  objection,  the  state- 
v.\<  :.t  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


SF".  FN'    Il■'^::lRV' 

- :  X  T  Y  -  --  F  \  i  ■ , 
•-":■■  T  >^   f  R    M 


r.f\}^:     THOUSAND     AND 
i  \      K     '  T£     TO     rNITZD 

1  T;n,'.TERS 


On  December  11,  711,067  soldiers  were  en 
route  back  to  the  United  Stp.tes  from  over- 
sers  theaters,  the  War  Department  reported 
today  In  emphasizing  again  that  serious  con- 
gestion in  passenger  traffic  out  of  west-coast 
ports  will  cause  delay  in  debarkation  of 
troops  arriving  there  for  discharge. 

With  306,577  tic  p  e;,  route  to  the  United 
States  from  the  M  ■.:i:i;t>  Pacific  and  Western 
Pacific  areas.  th€  possibility  of  further  con- 
gestion at  west -coast  ports  Is  heightened. 

Latest  demobilization  figures,  released  by 
the  War  Department  today,  are — 

Returns  to  civil  life;  * 

Released  dU'ii.g   w-ik   e:.U.:  .: 

Dec.   14,  1945" ---       287  COO 

Total  releas«'d  Dec.  1  through 

n:r     14     l'-':")    _    -    597,000 

I.  '.u    rf-.r.-..-((i    \-J-d.»y    (Sept. 

2.    1&43>     ihrouk;n    Dec.    14 

19*5  -- _  .    3   ooa,  v-w 

Tot.U  released  i:ii:::.j:  tiu'  j.  t - 

iwkI   ^^.iV    '2     Ij-kD.   t;;i'jvii;.: 

D  .,     ;->  '  :l4o.-, 4  23:   ...  0 


Since  VE-day,  1"444  doctors,  4,070  den- 
tists, and  26.223  nu  .-• :  have  b'Jeu  returned 
to  civil  life  by  the  Army. 


Peace    Is   No   Game   for   Hit-Run   PU:-trs 


FXTF.N-ION   r 


'ExMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  K.  JLDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESi^^ATTVES 
W'-c     • -da.!/,  December  19,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune  of  Decem- 
ber 16, 1945: 

Peace  Is  No  Game  roR  Hit-Run  Platers 

It  required  over  a  year  to  brlrig  back  to  the 
United  States  the  1,933.156  mtmbers  of  the 
armed  forces  we  had  overseas  at  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  Most  of  those  men  had  to  be 
transported  only  about  3,000  miles.  In  1919 
few  other  Allied  troops  required  seagoing  ves- 
sels for  redeployment. 

At  the  close  of  this  war  3,000,iX)0  Americans 
were  In  Europe  and  another  :2,50O,0OO  were 
elsewhere  overseas.  Many  of  our  armed 
forces  are  more  than  6,000  miles  from  the 
continental  United  States.  Being  better  fed, 
equipped,  and  cared  for  than  any  other  army 
In  the  world,  they  require  iY.e  services  of 
many  ships  to  supply  them  pending  repatria- 
tion. There  are  large  numbeis  of  English, 
Canadian.  Australian,  and  other  troops  also 
remote  from  their  homes  and  requiring  many 
ships  to  supply  and  repatriate  them. 

In  the  light  of  those  demand;;  and  by  com- 
parison with  what  was  done  in  1919,  the  rate 
of  redeployment  reported  elsewhere  on  this 
page  is  phenomenal. 

When  fighting  ceased  In  Atigust  the  Army 
thought  it  would  have  2.50O,0OC  men  In  serv- 
ice July  1,  1946.  On  September25  It  reduced 
the  estimate  to  1.950,000.  Later  It  was  re- 
duced still  more. 

Nevertheless,  servicemen  and  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  are  high-pressuring  the 
Government  to  get  the  armec.  forces  home 
faster. 

Morrvrs  are  understandable 

The  desire  to  get  home,  now  1  hat  the  fight- 
ing is  over.  Is  understandable,  8s  Is  the  desire 
of  kin  to  have  their  loved  ores  back.  No 
foreign  spot  is  as  attractive  as  the  United 
States  to  one  privileged  to  live  here.  Many 
of  the  places  In  which  our  troops  are  sta- 
tioned are  desoltte,  comfortless,  boring. 

But  even  miracle  worker  Uncle  Sam  cant 
stretch  a  magic  carpet  round  the  globe  on 
which  millions  of  men  can  be  transported 
home  overnight.  The  existing  facilities  are 
being  stretched  to  the  utmost.  It  does  no 
good  to  berate  Congress  to  provide  transpor- 
tation which  does  not  exist.  All  that  can 
fairly  be  demanded  is  that  no  favoritism  be 
shown  in  redeployment. 

Precipitate  and  panicky  redeployment,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  cheat  us  of  our  dearly 
bought  victory. 

Three  hundred  ihouscnd  young  Americans 
died  that  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  could 
enjoy  peace  and  security.  Thousands  of 
others  suffered  wounds  or  Imprisonment. 
Millions  of  their  comrades  in  all  the  Allied 
forces  underwent  terrible  orduals  to  crush 
German.  Japanese,  ruid  Italisn  militarism 
and  make  the  world  safe  for  peace-loving 
peoples. 

Their  sacrifices  have  made  pf«sible.  but  by 
no  means  assured,  the  fulfillment  of  this 
lofty  Ideal.  Axis  militarism  iias  been  de- 
feased hilt  !t  c  u:d  revive  again — undoubt- 
e<   _    A.  .   .e  ..■    .._LJn — M  the  free  peoples 


do  not  organize  the  postwar  world  In  such  • 
way  that  aggression  becomes  both  unat- 
tractive lind  impossible. 

Military  victory  is  not  an  end  but  a  means. 
The  victors  must  hold  the  vanquished  under 
control  until  the  war  makers  are  thoroughly 
discredited  In  the  eyes  of  their  own  country- 
mea,  uatil  decent  Germans  and  Japanese 
have  leaxned  how  to  govern  themselves  and 
live  amicably  with  the  rest  of  us. 

If  the  United  States  fails  to  participate  in 
this  pacification  and  reconstruction  Job  It 
will  doom  the  sons,  possibly  even  the  younger 
brothers,  of  the  men  who  fought  this  war 
to  fight  B  third  world  war.  The  idea  of  ag- 
gressive War  has  not  yet  been  banished  from 
many  enemy  minds.  The  Second  World  War 
has  not  yet  been  won. 

Reports  from  depiendable  American  observ- 
ers with  (iio  political  or  military  axes  to  grind 
show  th|it  redeployment,  as  now  being  ccn- 
ducted  tinder  unbridled  political  pressure, 
has  gotten  badly  out  of  hand.  They  show 
that  tha  United  States  is  rapidly  dissipating 
the  greaft  Influence  it  should  be  exercising 
for  continued  peace  with  justice. 

The  $ituation  calls  for  sober  second 
thought!  by  servicemen  and  their  relatives. 
It  calls  (or  more  discerning  and  courageous 
leadership  by  the  President  and  Congress. 
The  men  who  now  threaten  to  punish  at  the 
polls  those  who  fail  to  bring  them  home 
Immediately  will  Join  with  the  rest  of  man- 
kind In  decrying  the  folly  of  19-i5-46  if.  a 
decade  ©r  two  hence,  they  find  the  world 
back  In  the  mess  from  which  they  fought  to 
retrieve  It  for  four  awful  years. 

While  bringing  home  the  men  who  won 
the  war  as  fast  as  they  can  be  relieved  with- 
out Jeopnrdizing  the  peace,  the  Government 
should  be  creating  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion— pactly  military,  partly  civilian — for 
carrying  out  our  postwar  overseas  obligations 
for  as  10ng  as  may  be  necessary.  Peace  is 
no  gam*  for  hit-and-run  participants.  It 
must  be,  striven  for  in  season  and  out. 


Refusal  of  General  Vaughan  To  Use 

LGoyemmeDt  Car 
NSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  December  19.  1945 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
observe  that  many  of  us  in  the  Congress 
have  commented  upon,  from  time  to 
time,  aod  have  even  criticized  certain  of- 
ficials in  other  departments  of  govern- 
ment for  having  Government  automo- 
biles atid  Government  chauffeurs  fur- 
nished for  their  use.  Such  criticisms 
have  occurred  of  minor  officials  and 
even  of  employees,  and  sometimes  of 
major  officials.  I  realize  that  if  I  were  to 
say  that  one  official  in  another  branch  of 
govcrniient  had  accepted  the  use  of  a 
Government  car,  to  be  driven  by  a  Gov- 
ernment chauff-ur  at  Government  ex- 
pense, it  would  excite  no  comment  and 
would  not  be  news.  But  it  happened  to 
be  called  to  my  attention  just  recently, 
by  an  Item  in  the  column  entitled  "In- 
side Washington,"  written  by  Jim  H. 
Brady,  that  the  military  aide  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Briga- 
dier General  Vaughan.  has  actually 
refused  the  use  of  a  Government  car  or 
a  Government  driver,  and  is  operating 
his  own  car  at  his  owa  expense.    Mr. 
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President,  I  think  that  is  a  matter  of 
news,  and  is  entitled  to  b(  published  in 
the  Record.  Therefore,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  an  excerpt  frcm  the  column 
written  by  Mr.  Brady  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  W.  Vat  ghan.  military 
aide  to  President  Truman,  doesn't  believe 
In  accepting  special  consider;  it  ions  from  the 
Government.  As  military  alcie  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  general  is  due  a  car  and  driver,  but 
he  didn't  think  it  was  proper  to  accept  this 
special  service. 

The  Missouri  Democrat  Wflked  down  the 
street  and  bought  him  a  Hudson  coupe  with 
his  own  money.  "Now  I  don't  have  to  worry 
about  waiting  for  a  driver  i.nd  when  I  go 
some  place  I  spend  my  own  money."  the  gen- 
eral said.  "Probably  the  only  trouble  is  in 
finding  a  place  to  park  around  the  White 
House." 

General  Vaughan  Is  a  regiilar  fellow.  He 
does  an  excellent  Job  taking  the  place  of 
Gen.  "Pap"  Watson,  belovei  aide  to  the 
late  President  Roofcevelt.  The  general's  wife 
is  a  nice  person,  too.  She  likes  to  stay  home 
pnd  care  for  her  children.  She  is  a  Cub 
Scout  Mother  and  has  a  lot  of  fun  with  the 
troop. 

General  Vaughan  went  tJ  the  Potsdam 
Conference,  and  the  Mrs.  tolcl  him  to  be  sure 
and  bring  each  scout  back  a  present.  He 
found  each  boy  an  Iron  Cross.  German  medal. 
The  troop  was  tickled  pink.  So  was  I.  be- 
cause the  general  brought  me  one,  too.  This 
'was  also  at  the  suggestion  ol  Mrs.  Vaughan. 
She's  swell. 


Address  of  Hon.  Robert  F.  Jones,  of  Ohio 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19,  1945 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  before  the  Ohio  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Fri- 
day, December  14,  1945: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests  and 
members  of  the  Ohio  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, somebody  handed  m;  a  tough  as- 
signment when  they  suggestel  I  talk  on  the 
subject  of  future  costs  of  Government.  If 
I  am  a  good  guesser  you  wi:i  have  a  good 
speech!  If  I  am  a  poor  guesser,  I  am  a  bum. 
This,  however,  does  not  detract  from  the 
importance  and  vital  cons  deration  that 
must  be  given  to  the  subject 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri.  Mr.  Cannon, 
chairman  of  my  committee,  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  said: 

"In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, every  administration  .hat  came  Into 
power  or  fell  from  power  in  the  Old  World 
either  rose  or  was  wTCcked  upon  its  fiscal 
policies." 

That  statement  Intrigues  me.  It  is  a 
statement  of  fundamental  truth.  It  Is  ele- 
mental that  no  nation  can  Inc  efinitely  main- 
tain Itself  on  deficit  financing.  In  the  end, 
disaster  overtakes  any  nation  which  falls 
to  grasp  this  simple  truth,  a  ad  so  we  must 
look  at  the  subject  of  futurs  costs  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  final  analysis  Irom  the  stand- 
point of  the  abUlty  of  the  people  to  pay 
for  the  service  they  demand  of  government. 


We  shall  very  shortly  have  a  $300,000.- 
000,000  debt,  most  of  which  came  from  the 
World  War  II  expenditure  of  $416,628,032,000, 
roughly,  worth  of  appropriations  for  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Maritime  Commission, 
Executive  OfBce  'of  the  President  and  other 
agencies.  Now  the  war  is  over.  We  have 
collected  some  large  sums  of  money  from 
regular  taxation,  the  surtax,  and  excess- 
profits  tax.  so  that  the  $416,000,000,000  of 
war  Is  not  all  national  debt.  With  every 
cent  that  we  could  collect,  and  the  highest 
annual  tax  bills  In  the  Nation's  history,  the 
debt  will  be  $300,000,000,000.  And  It  Is  with 
this  burden  on  our  backs  that  we  must  pause 
and  look  at  the  historical  tracks  from  whence 
we  came  over  156  years  of  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. We  must  look  over  the  road  that  leads 
from  the  beginning  of  our  Government  down 
to  date  and  stretches  ahead  Into  the  far 
distant  future. 

The  nature  of  decisions  we  make  today, 
to  a  very  large  degree  will  determine  the 
destination  and  the  road  we  take  as  a  Na- 
tion, not  only  next  year  but  for  100  years  to 
come.  The  size  and  strength  of  America 
as  a  fighting  force  and  perhaps  a  builder  of 
the  peaceful  world,  ties  up  the  destiny  of 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Therefore,  un- 
less we  can  maintain  the  United  States  of 
America  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  there 
Is  disaster  for  the  entire  world. 

The  situation  is  critical  and  is  all  the  more 
critical  because  the  people  of  America  have 
not  reached  a  crisis  in  their  thinking.  They 
are  not  aware  of  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bility that  accompanies  the  $300,000,000,000- 
debt  upon  the  backs  of  140,000.000  people. 

Now.  let  t- :  take  a  look  back  over  the  road. 
The  Federal  Government,  was  a  very  inex- 
pensive organization  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic.  Wc  all  know  this  and  it  de- 
manr'8  no  proof.  We  never  reached  a  billion 
dollar  appropriation  until  the  fiscal  year 
1909. 

itlght  here  may  I  pause  and  tell  you  how 
much  a  billion  dollars  is.  A  billion  dollars 
would  pay  1,000  men  $2,000  a  year  for  500 
years. 

Now  I  repeat,  we  never  reached  a  billion 
dollar  Federal  appropriation  untU  the  fiscal 
year  1909,  and  we  stayel  within  the  one- 
blUlon  limit  until  we  entered  the  First  World 
War,  and  then  our  expenditures  were  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  at  that 
time.  In  the  fiscal  year  1918  we  appropriated 
nearly  $19,000,000,000  anc.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1919  we  appropriated  $27,000,000,000.  This 
initial  expense  of  $46,000,000,000  was  the 
initial  cost  of  World  War  I. 

I  was  alarmed  and  shocked  when  I  looked 
at  the  record  of  appropriations  of  the  Federal 
Government  after  World  War  I  and  learned 
that  for  any  single  year  after  the  First  World 
War  appropriations  never  got  down  below 
350  percent  of  the  last  pre- World  War  I  nor- 
mal peacetime  year.  The  lowest  Federal  ap- 
propriation after  World  War  I  was  in  1922 
when  the  appropriation  was  roughly  $90,000 
less  than  $4,000,000,000. 

In  the  1920's  the  highest  postwar  appro- 
priation was  five  and  three-fourths  times 
the  last  full  peacetime  normal  year  expen- 
diture. 

Now  the  1930's  mark  the  beginning  of  an 
era  when  we  started  on  our  spending  psy- 
chology in  the  Federal  Government.  Some 
folks  attribute  it  to  a  period  of  unrestrained 
and  uninhibited  personal  expenditure  of  the 
people  in  the  twenties.  As  a  people  we 
bought  what  we  T/anted.  Too  often  we 
bought  what  we  saw  whether  we  were  certain 
we  needed  it  or  net.  We  did  not  stop  to 
count  the  cost  nor  to  consider  whether  we 
would  ever  pay  out.  The  result  was  a  spend- 
ing spree  among  people  which  the  world  had 
never  seen  nor  enjoyed  before.  When  the 
crash  came  In  1929,  there  was  some  en- 
couragement from  politicians  and  even 
statesmen  that  Uncle  Sam  bridge  the  gap  and 
take  the  place  of  the  Individual  of  the  Nation 


as  the  great  spender  who  does  not  count  the 
ccot  or  ask  whether  there  is  ever  going  to  be 
money  to  pay  for  it.  We  are  stUl  on  a  spend- 
ing psychology  and  I  think  a  few  concrete  in- 
stances will  show  us  exactly  what  I  mean. 

I  will  quote  from  the  chairman  of  the 
great  Appropriations  Committee  who  talked 
to  the  Members  of  the  Hotise  on  November 
27,  1945.     He  said: 

"Let  us  take  a  few  concrete  Instances. 
For  example,  let  us  check  the  astounding 
growth  of  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1933  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill  totaled  $175,000,000.  to  be 
exact,  $175,671,865.     That  was  a  large  sum. 

"Unler  the  chairmanship  of  Congressman 
James  W.  Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  the  father 
of  our  distinguished  colleague,  James  W. 
Wadsworth,  Jr.,  the  agricultural  approprla- 
.tlou  bill  carried  a  total  of  $3,233,995.  But 
coming  back  to  modern  history.  In  1940. 
the  agricultural  appropriation  bill  was 
$1,194,498,633.  In  7  years  the  bill  had  Jumped 
700  percent. 

"Let  us  check  the  Interior  Department  ap- 
propriation bill.  In  1933  it  was  $45,533.- 
672.33.  At  the  t>eglnning  of  the  war  it  had 
reached  $188,325,923.  Likewise,  the  State. 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  Labor  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1933  was  $112591,970.89.  In 
1941  the  combined  bills  representing  the  same 
departments  aggregated  $1,130,431,691. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"It  might  be  added,  however,  that  the  civil 
functions  bill.  rep>orted  out  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  War  Department  Appropriations, 
but  which  carries  only  civil  appropriations, 
increased  from  $106,578,489  In  1933  to  $305,- 
188.514  In  1940.' 

Let  us  summarize.  In  1933  the  entire  ap- 
propriation for  running  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  that  peacetime  year  was  $5,750,- 
000,000.  But  for  the  fiscal  year  1940.  which, 
by  the  way.  Is  the  last  6  months  of  the  cal- 
endar year  1940  and  the  first  6  months  of 
1941.  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  Govern- 
ment amounted  to  $13,333,000,000.  This  Is 
a  230-pcrcent  Increase  over  1933  fiscal  year, 
and  I  quote  again  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Mr.  Cannon  of  Mis- 
Bourl,  when  he  says:  • 

"Now  these  bill  were  typical  of  practically 
all  Government  expendittires.  In  those  7 
or  8  run-away  years  we  increased  the  supply 
bills,  the  annual  appropriations,  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  There  is  no  parallel  in  the 
fiscal  annals  of  any  nation.  Remember 
these  are  not  war  expendittires.  There  is 
nothing  here  for  war  or  preparation  for 
war.  All  the  figures  cited  are  peacetime 
expenditures  for  the  annual  housekeeping 
expei\ses  of  the  Nation." 

John  Q.  Public  in  the  twenties  was  a  dollar - 
down-and-a-dollar-a-moinh  victim.  Uncle 
Sam  took  his  habit  and  became  a  bllUon-dol- 
lar-down-and-a-billlon-dollar-B-month  good 
time  Sammy.  We  approached  World  War  II 
with  this  kind  of  an  appropriation  attitude, 
without  any  regard  whatsoever  for  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Treasury.  We  ere  apparently  ap- 
proaching the  peace  after  World  War  II  with 
the  same  attitude  we  had  before  we  felt  that 
any  mad  dogs  at  large  In  the  world  were  a 
threat  or  danger  to  us. 

Now,  with  this  background  of  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  people  and  the  Congress  to- 
ward the  Treasury  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, we  have  the  proper  background  now  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  future  costs  of  govern- 
ment. I  think  the  best  way  to  get  at  the  cost 
of  government  Is  to  take  a  look  at  the  regu- 
lar peacetime  establishments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, see  how  much  they  cost,  eliminate  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  and  other  war 
items  from  them,  and  substitute  the  best 
peacetime  estimates  at  this  time  that  can  be 
made  In  place  of  these  war  appropriations. 

In  the  calendar  year  1945,  we  have  appro- 
priated in  the  regular  supply  bills  as  of  June 
30,  $66,900,297,000,  roughly.  Since  that  time 
we  have  appropriated  $2,938,401,030  & 8  ,,- 

Ing  the  total  to  169.838,598,000. 
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Now,  I  shall  give  you  a  statement  of  the 
first  peacetime  am  ual  coFt  of  government  on 
the  assumption  tHat  the  departments  and 
regular  agencies  oif  the  Government  will  not 
ask  for  any  more  money  for  raises  In  salary, 
that  there  will  be  no  new  programs,  and 
that  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  will  ask 
for  the  peacetime  lums  the  best  estimates  of 
which  I  can  get  to  date.  I  will  call  them  fixed 
charge?. 

The  first  fixed  charge  will  be  Interest  on 
the  national  debt.  It  Is  already  between 
•5.000.000,000  and  $6,000,000,000  annually. 
That  one  item  alone  Is  larger  than  the  entire 
expenditure  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
all  purposes  prior  to  1934.  This  expenditure 
for  the  national  debt,  each  year  will  have  to 
be  paid  before  we  can  start  to  begin  to  com- 
mence to  figure  on  running  the  government. 
This  interest  charge  of  $6,000,000,000  is  a 
very  conservative  figure  because,  compara- 
tively speaking,  all  of  the  bonds  are  sold  on 
short-term  Issue*  and  the  bonds  and  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness  or  what  have  you  will 
have  to  be  renewed  and  refunded  at  the  end 
of  their  maturity  date.  Everyone  knows  and 
everyone  will  adm.t  that  Uncle  Sam  is  not 
going  to  pay  thes*;  bonds  on  the  due  date. 
At  the  present  time  Uncle  Sam  is  borrowing 
money  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  ever  paid 
by  any  governmcrt,  2  percent  annually 'on 
the  Government  debt,  which  Is  a  very  small 
item.  But  we  car  take  a  look  back  and  see 
what  happens  on  refunding  World  War  I 
obligations  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  rea- 
soHable  to  assume  that  Uncle  Sam  probably 
cannot  purchase  the  use  of  money  for  any- 
thing near  this  tfite  of  interest.  I  may  be 
fooled,  but  it  Is  very  likely  that  when  we  re- 
fund this  enormcus  $300,000,000,000  public 
debt  It  will  bring  a  $12,000,000,000  fixed 
charge  annually.  It  may  be  that  annual 
interest  on  the  puolic  debt  will  never  be  this 
high,  but  If  we  u.';e  the  same  percentage  of 
rise  and  Interest  rate  on  refunding  bonds 
Issued  by  Uncle  Sam  for  the  World  War  I  war 
debt,  we  shall  have  a  fixed  charge  at  least  of 
$10.000  000  000  anrually. 

The  second  fixed  charges  that  everyone  Is 
agreed  we  shall  hsve  is  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment establishment.  The  best  estimate  that 
I  can  get  from  tlie  War  Department  as  to 
their  hopes  is  $8,000,000,000  a  year  for  the 
War  Department. 

If  you  talk  to  the  average  man  on  the 
street  he  will  say  that  we  ought  to  remain 
strong  as  a  nation,  we  ought  to  have  the 
best  Army  In  the  world.  We  don't  want  any 
war.  President  Truman  says  we  don't  want 
any  territorial  agg:andizement.  but  the  peo- 
ple of  America.  If  I  can  Judge  them  correctly, 
want  us  to  be  prepared.  There  is  only  one 
conflict  In  the  argument  and  that  Is  the 
manner  and  means  of  raising  the  actual 
manpower.  At  the  present  time  everybody 
connected  with  the  administration — and  the 
administration  has  the  votes  in  Congress — 
Is  Insisting  that  a  large  War  Department  ap- 
propriation will  be  requested,  and  $8,000.- 
000.000  is  the  figure  th.i:  keeps  rattling 
around  In  Washington  liKf  r^f.sar's  ghost. 
T!  ;•  i.Rure  for  thi;  Army  h  ..^  ::>  er  been  set 
i\  -A.,  in  writing  In  any  f.  rrn.w  rrquest  to 
Congressmen,  but  if  I  can  Judge  the  public 
relations  maneuvi;rlng  I  wiv  the  figure  of 
$8,000,000,000  Is  what  -hey  l.npe  for. 

The  next  fixed  rh.w^v  whuh  '.f  for  the 
Na- y  Departme:.:.  r;.f  a-  ku,-:  >,',>■,  v  cc:>st  Is 
cii:.  'ely  a  part  <.f  W  c.>! -.'-ivo  h.>*  :y  The 
C  ::t;:r>ss  has  alre.icy  aW-h-.;  :z«-ci  a  number 
of  Components  of  ?;:,p,^  i'.r.d  atixihary  craft 
which  Will  require  aii  exp':.iditvire  of  'hrce 
and  one-half  bililon  dollars  a  yea.'. 

Tied  to  these  two  items  is  ci.>nt;v,i;-«.r''.'  ."...;- 
Itary  training  exr«nditure  c:  tw.j  tw.c'i  >  ;;-  - 
hnl!  !■.;.:;  d  d.irj  a  year,  cv.e  and  one-sc'veii 
ten;::  :  :;i.  :i  il /.'.:■:  t<^  (I  w  h;'-h  is  icr  tiie  Aiiny 
ftj.d  ;hr'  balaiite  f i.  r  th.e  N..vy. 

I  a  !d  aiu;:her  f  :;ed  cliar.:e  ar.d  *h'.s  is  i  r.e 
tha:  r.o  Member  .if  Ci.'r.grc.ss  i:r  cii;ze:i  U...I 
want  '.".  p-i  r:»'  !■:-  represents  'h^  ^-rtM'rs'. 
debt  ul  hur.oi'  Aic^i^Ti^ti   o"*».ei>   tcuav.     I   ;•.'!-- 


diet  that  the  Initial  start  will  l)e  an  extra 
billion  dollars  In  the  Immediate  future.  It  Is 
three  and  one-half  billion  dollars  now  and  I 
estimate  in  the  Immediate  future  it  will  run 
another  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  It 
Is  our  obligation  to  the  veterans.  We  must 
pay  the  veterans'  allotments,  pensions  to  his 
widow  and  children  and  orpha:iE,  the  ex- 
pense of  his  education,  the  hospitalization, 
his  loans  to  become  busines.=men  or  farrrTs; 
we  must  pay  for  all  of  these  things  we  h&\v 
promised  and  guaranteed  the  men  who  bared 
their  breasts  for  the  Nation  In  its  time  of 
need.  In  the  GI  bill,  In  legislation  already 
pas&ed,  and  In  other  legislation  which  will 
be  passed  In  the  future.  And,  however  much 
we  pay,  it  will  be  only  a  part  of  what  we 
owe  them. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  Indicates 
that  the  peak  o'  hospitalization  of  veteranS 
of  the  war  will  not  be  reached  until  1975. 

We  are  today  paying  pensions  for  every 
war  the  United  States  has  fought  except  the 
Revolutionary  War.  We  are  still  paying  pen- 
sions for  the  War  of  1812.  for  the  Mexican  War, 
the  Indian  War.  and  the  Civil  War.  and  we 
will  be  paying  pensions  on  this  war  for  100 
years  to  come.  From  this  time  on  we  must 
set  aside  at  the  begi.ining,  before  we  pay 
anything  else,  billions  of  dollarsi  to  redeem 
our  obligations  to  the  veterans.  That  is  a 
fixed  charge  that  cannot  be  avoMed  and  one 
which  no  one  desires  to  avoid.  And  its  cost 
will  run  into  the  billions. 

We  have  already  appropriated  $1,350,000.- 
000  for  UNRRA  and  we  have  authorized  an 
additional  $1,350,000,000  this  fiscal  year. 
That  appropriation,  I  estimate,  will  be  forth- 
coming in  the  spring.  I  have  put  this  charge 
of  $1,350  000,000  as  a  fixed  charge  of  govern- 
ment. You  may  find  some  argument  with 
It.  Everyone  today  says  that  UNRRA  Is  a 
temporary  organization  to  which  the  United 
States  makes  70  percent  of  the  entire  world 
contribution  so  that  the  peoples  of  the  de- 
vasted  countries  may  get  on  their  feet,  or  at 
least  get  by  the  first  harvest  period.  May  I 
point  out  to  you,  that  the  $1.350,0'X),000  grant, 
appropriation,  gift  or  loan  Is  not  far  from 
the  permanent  subsidy,  WPA.  commercial  en- 
dorsement, or  investment  which  will  be  given 
to  foreign  countries  each  and  e;ery  year  of 
the  Republic,  If  America  continues  its  pres- 
ent dream  world  of  international  thinking. 
Corporations  that  start  making  outright  gifts 
or  cooperative  contributions  to  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  European  countries.  Asiatic 
countries,  and  island  continents  have  de- 
veloped techniques  and  contracts  which.  If 
they  continue  at  the  present  rate  of  growth. 
we  shall  easily  be  making  this  expenditure  of 
$1,350  000,000  each  year.  The  t^mRA  may 
go  out  of  existence,  but  a  new  agency  will  be 
created  to  take  its  place.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  35  separate  agencies  making 
loans,  money  grants,  and  contributions  to 
other  countries  and  I  predict  that  this  Is  the 
minimum  of  the  load  Uncle  Sam  will  carry. 

Now,  for  the  next  fixed  charge,  I  turn  to 
the  independent  offices  hearing?  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  last  spring  to  get 
some  idea  of  the  public  works  that  may  be 
expected  so  that  you  will  see  that  I  am  not 
talking  through  my  hat  when  I  say  that  ex- 
pendiniros  for  public  works  are  estimated 
to  be  ■•'i  C'  000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Field,  who  made  the  representations  to 
the  committee  on  the  witness  stand  for  Gen- 
e:  ;'.  f .!  ining,  said: 

■  I  :i::--  inrhiding  everything.  We  feel  that 
In  the  ;<-war  period  we  will  have  a  na- 
tions! ;:;c  rr.e  of  arotind  $150,000,000,000  If 
We  :i!\  I  !:;.'  to  keep  our  economy  going  with 
rpl::':v(  :v  :i.:.l  employment.  If  '.ve  are  going 
lo  l;:(ve  :>.  IV.  50.000.000  to  60,0(10,000  people 
work;::^  v.-  are  gouip  'r  have  to  have  a  total 
voluTi-'  *  ■  tw  corLst."jr:,:  r  of  J.t  least  $15,- 
'XCiOCf'OO  per  year,  cur  enimates  are  not 
ba.'^eri  -'.;  iely  on  our  own  feeling  about  It. 
ine  American  Society  of  Civil  Eagmecrs  has 
Dten  w  'fc;  g  on  this  a  great  deal,  trying  to 
b'. ...... ...:v  .:.ierest  in  planning  a;.ad  construc- 


tion, and  It  has  come  up  with  the  same 
figures — 110,000,000.000  worth  of  private  con- 
struction and  $5,000,000,000  worth  of  public 
construcoon,  or  a  total  of  $15,000,000,000  per 
year.        i 

•  *    '       •  •  •  • 

"We  tjhink  the  construction  Industry 
should  b«  prepared  to  do  an  average  of  $15,- 
000  OCO.OOO  of  all  typ>es  of  construction  each 
year  in  the  postwar  period.  We  think  at 
least  $10vOOO,000.000  of  that  should  be  pri- 
vate coastruction  of  homes,  commercial 
bulldlngi  Improvements  and  additions  to  in- 
dustrial plants,  and  that  type  of  activity. 
We  think  there  is  a  very  good  chance  it 
can  get  up  to  that  point — which  leaves 
$5,0CO,0O(J,0CO  for  public  works  of  all  kinds," 

Now  I  am  ready  to  correct  my  statement 
for  future  costs  of  government  for  the  Im- 
mediate fiscal  year  of  1946.  as  a  base  for  the 
peacetime  fiscal  year  of  1946.  I  take  the 
$66,900,000,000  that  we  appropriated  as  of 
June  30  this  year,  I  subtract  the  Military  and 
Naval  Establishments'  appropriations  passed 
during  the  war,  amounting  to  $45 ,0C0  000,000. 
and  substitute  in  their  place  the  Army  and 
Navy  $8,000,000,000  and  $3,500,000,000.  respec- 
tively, leaving  a  base  for  peacetime  opera- 
tions of  |$33,302,000,000,  roughly.  I  add  the 
first  deficiency  and  UNRRA  deficiency,  which 
we  have  $lready  passed,  amounting  to  $2,938,- 
698,000;  $n  UNRRA  appropriation  of  $1,350.- 
OOO.OOO;  |5 ,000,000,000  for  public  works;  $1,- 
500,000.0f0  extra  for  the  veterans:  conscrip- 
tion, $2,500,000,000;  and  get  $46,593,598,103. 
This  is  the  base  of  operations,  apparently, 
for  1946  and  future  years. 

As  I  tgld  you  earlier,  after  the  First  World 
War  you  know  what  the  percentage  was  In 
the  increase  In  cost  of  Federal  appropria- 
tions, ^uman  nature  of  bureaucracy  is  no 
different  in  this  postwar  period  than  it  was 
in  the  l^Os,  and  I  am  advised  by  the  mem- 
bers of  tl^e  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations,  who  are  holding  hearings 
on  requests  for  the  Independent  <!Etabllsh- 
ments  of  the  Government  before  the  entire 
President's  budget  is  submitted,  that  each 
one  of  tfiese  agencies  is  asking  for  substan- 
tial Incjeases  in  their  appropriations,  in- 
creases iji  salaries,  personnel,  and  fvmctlons 
because  of  the  great  emergency  whch  exists 
at  the  pfesent  time. 

This  $56,000,000,000  peacetime  figure  for 
1946  I  contend  is  a  conservative  es'timate  of 
the  futtire  cost  of  government.  Don't  get 
the  Idea  in  your  head  now.  that  if  the  same 
administrative  governmental  point  of  view 
or  the  people's  point  of  view  is  continued 
that  you  will  get  any  governmentai  cuinxial 
cost  bel^w  this  $56,000,000,000  base,  I  have 
cut  thest  estimates  down  to  the  roclc  bottom 
and  believe  me,  an  Internal  bureaucracy  of 
2,500,00acivil  servants  in  continental  United 
States  and  850,000  civil  servants  in  foreign 
countries  wil  be  spending  one-half  their 
time  finfijng  ways  and  means  of  continuing 
and  extending  their  own  personal  importance 
on  the  governmental  pay  roll,  and  indis- 
pensable importance  of  the  agency  for  whom 
they  wotk. 

There  are  now  850,500  civil  employees 
working  In  foreign  countries.  This  Is  prac- 
tically tHe  same  number  of  civil  servants  em- 
ployed c«i  the  entire  Federal  pay  roll  of  the 
United  States  and  its  outlying  possessions 
on  June  30,  1938,  to  be  exact,  the  entire  1938 
civil  employee  pay  roll  was  851,926.  and  iX 
you  think  anybody  having  charge  of  present- 
ing estlcnates  to  the  Budget  to  Congress  has 
In  mind  removing  any  of  them  from  the  pay 
roll,  you  are  badly  mistaken.  So  $46,500,- 
000,000  Is  the  base  of  the  thinking  in  the 
present  trend  of  government. 

There  is  nothing  here  for  the  health  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  President.  There  Is 
nothing  here  for  the  huge  speed-up  or  expan- 
sion program  for  reclamation  construction 
which  will  be  proposed  by  the  Reclamation 
Bureau  of  the  Interior  Department.  There 
is  no  increase  for  the  ambitious  program  ol 
the  War  Department  civil  functiouti  adminis- 
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tratlon  for  thj  construction  o.  huge  mul- 
tiple-purpose dams  for  the  generation  of 
cheap  electricity.  There  is  nothing  here  yet 
for  the  program  of  $770,000,030  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  airport  on  every  pasture  land 
adjacent  to  an  unincorporated  village. 
These  estimates  do  not  contemplate  $880,- 
000.000  construction  prograi  i  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  every  city  and  hamlet 
In  the  land  that  has  not  already  received  a 
new  post  office  In  the  20's  and  SO's.  It  does 
not  contemplate  the  huge  expenditures  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  might  an- 
ticipate to  pay  farmers  for  raising  nothing 
and  for  contouring  their  farms.  There  is 
nothing  here  for  the  Increase  in  International 
obligations  cau.sed  by  the  United  Nations 
Organization  and  other  commitments  and 
obligations  In  the  international  field  result- 
ing from  Wor'd  War  II.  And  It  does  not 
comprehend  the  cost  of  proposals  of  the  full 
employment  commission  whi(  h  the  adminis- 
tration hopes  to  establish  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress for  keeping  60.000.000  people  employed 
forever  In  the  United  States  There  is  an- 
other Item  that  is  tangible  and  Is  as  sure 
to  come  as  the  night  follows  the  day  but  as 
yet  there  are  no  estimates  from  the  Budget 
Bureau  so  that  I  can  mak;  the  slightest 
guess,  and  that  Is  for  proraotlons  in  the 
various  agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  I  refer  again  to  the  In- 
dependent offices  hearings  wnere  It  was  de- 
veloped that  some  men  who  started  at  $3,600 
In  1933  are  drawing  $9,600  a  year.  The  only 
psychology  or  unwritten  lav/  which  limits 
executive  department  salaries  Is  the  con- 
gressional salaries  of  $10,000.  Once  congres- 
sional salaries  are  raised,  there  will  be  a  vir- 
tual army  of  employees'  salaries  In  the 
exciKlve  branch  to  Jump  from  the  unwritten 
limit  now  of  $10,000  to  $12.X)0.  $15,000,  or 
$20000  or  whatever  Congressmen  might  vote 
for  themselves  in  salaries. 

I  am  going  to  post  some  o-  .hese  items  and 
some  projects  that  have  approval  by  the 
President  in  his  September  :  945  message  to 
Congress  or  are  legal  authorizations  now 
and  indicate  to  you  the  size  cf  the  bills  hat 
have  been  or  are  about  to  b«  Introduced  by 
Congress  to  make  these  projects  law: 

Per  year 

Federal  aid  for  education $500,000,000 

Vocational  education  aid 100,000.000 

Free  food  stamp  plan 500,000,000 

Rural  electrification  (addi- 
tional)   420,000,000 

Federal  aid  to  hospitals 110.000.000 

Federal  health  program 600.000.000 

Sewage  treatment  program...  100.000,000 

Federal  housing  program 80.  000,  000 

Increased  Federal  salaries 500,000,000 

LUMP-SXTM    PLA5 

$880,000,000  post  office  con- 
struction.  100,000,000 

$770,000,000  airport  consUuc- 

tion  program 77.000,000 

$500,000,000  Commodity  Cred- 
it   Corporation 530.000,000 

$3,000,000,000  Federal  aid  for 

highways 500,000.000 

$5,006,000,000  new  river  valley 

authorities 500.  000,  000 

Total 4,587,000,000 

I  will  not  charge  that  thtse  bills  will  be 
annually  appropriated,  but  I  *-lll  make  a  safe 
bet  on  them  or  increases  in  .•stablished  pro- 
grams to  win,  place,  or  show  to  the  extent  of 
$3,000,000,000  annually.  If  th»  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  people  continue  the  pres- 
ent spending  attitude 

There  is  now  pending  before  Congress  a  bill 
for  $4,500,000,000  for  loans  to  Britain,  If  this 
bill  passes  and  we  loan  mon?y  to  Britain,  it 
Is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  loan  to 
Russia  will  be  forthcomirg  immediately. 
You  know  that  when  Russia  sends  her  dele- 
gates here  for  a  loan  and  we  have  already 
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gone  on  record  that  because  of  Britain's 
sacrifices  In  this  war  we  have  made  a  loan 
of  $4,400,000,000.  Russia  wlU  say:  "Well,  what 
do  you  think  of  cur  sacrifices  in  the  war? 
Look  at  the  men  we  saved.  Look  at  the 
American  lives  we  saved  "  And  Russia  will 
go  away  with  a  $4,000,000,000  loan. 

Bretton  Woods  commitment  authorized  is 
$5  860,000,000.  That  is  law  today.  I  shall 
only  change  the  estimated  original  commit- 
ment of  $3,300,000,000  for  the  capital  fund  of 
the  bank. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  at  the  cross  roads  in 
America  because  bureaucracy  Is  unrestrained. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  and  Members 
of  Congress  are  not  able  to  restrain  the  people 
or  themselves  from  making  these  huge  de- 
mands on  the  $300,000,000,000  burdened  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  the  congressional  record 
of  debate  on  the  last  Deficiency  Appropriation 
bill  shows. 

There  was  one  item  of  particular  signifi- 
cance in  that  bill  which  Illustrates  the  fact 
that  Congress  is  like  the  girl  that  can't 
say  no.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
deferred  consideration  of  $128,000,000  for  the 
projects  of  the  civil  functions  of  the  War  De- 
partment. Twenty-five  million  dollars  was 
for  rivers  and  harbors;  I  shall  not  discuss  that 
Item.  But  the  flood-control  item  was  mainly 
for  hydroelectric  multiple-purpose  dams  for 
the  generation  of  cheap  power.  The  Appro- 
priations Committee  was  soundly  pummeled. 
sadly  defeated,  and  the  entire  appropriation 
for  the  generation  of  electricity  projects  were 
added  to  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
think  this  $87,000,000  was  added  with  reck- 
less abandon.  There  Is  no  provision  in  the 
flood-control  basic  law  that  people  who  get 
this  cheap  electric  power  at  the  taxpayer's 
expense  shall  ever  pay  back  a  dime  of  princi- 
pal for  the  cost  of  installation. 

There  is  no  provision  In  the  flood-control 
law  that  they  will  ever  get  back  a  cent  of 
Interest,  and  yet  these  are  capital  Invest- 
ments to  benefit  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  unwilling  to  make  an  Investment  to 
recompense  the  Federal  Government  for  even 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  advantages  they  get. 

I  have  figured  out  the  probable  tangible 
costs  with  a  base  of  $46,500,000,000.  I  add 
the  probable  additions  which  are  made  tan- 
gible because  the  President  has  mentioned 
them  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  Septem- 
ber 1945.  I  add  $14,700,000,000  to  my  base 
figure  of  $46,590,698,103  and  come  up  to  a 
probable  cost  of  government  in  the  near  fu- 
ture of  $61290.698,103. 

Each  month,  each  week,  and  almost  dally 
somebody  comes  forward  with  a  huge  pro- 
gram that  will  cost  Uncle  Sam  another  bil- 
lion dollars. 

If  I  were  an  aviator  trying  to  describe  the 
weather  on  future  costs  of  Government  I 
would  say.  "Ceiling  unlimited — viGlblllty 
zero." 

WHAT  SHALL  WX  DO  ABOtrf  FT? 

The  first  thing  you  can  do  is  send  word 
down  the  line  to  the  local  secretaries  of 
chambers  of  commerce  urging  them  not  to 
sponsor  programs  that  demand  Federal  con- 
tributions. The  argument  Is  advanced  by 
these  local  chambers  of  commerce  that  if  the 
local  people  will  t>ond  the  local  Bubdlv:6lon 
for  $250,000  the  Federal  Government  will 
make  a  contribution  of  $500,000:  and  the 
argument  is  advanced  by  the  chambers  of 
commerce  "if  our  city  doesn't  get  the  $500X>00 
from  the  Federal  Government,  another  city 
of  the  same  size  will  get  the  money."  Now, 
if  chambers  of  commerce  are  going  to  spon- 
sor this  kind  of  propaganda  as  representa- 
tives of  businessmen  who  are  most  vitally 
affected  by  deficit  financing,  confiscation  of 
private  property  by  a  $300,000,000,000  plus 
public  debt,  then  truly  Uncle  Sam  is  headed 
for  the  rocks  financially  and  can  never 
recover. 

I  have  a  1939  Dodge  automobile.  I  would 
like  very  much  to  have  a  16-cyllnder  1942 
model  Lincoln.    If  I  buy  It,  I  will  have  to 


mortgage  my  hotise.  luid  I  suppose,  once  I 
made  the  purchase,  I  would  enjoy  driving 
behind  16  cylinders  of  power  and  would  look 
very  prosperous  in  this  millionaires'  limou- 
sine and  could  create  quite  a  good  Impression 
until  the  mortgage  came  due.  Now.  from  my 
family's  standpoint,  my  Investment  of  $4  500 
ought  to  be  kept  In  my  home  so  that  they 
and  I  are  never  tossed  in  the  street.  By  this 
same  token,  public  spending  debts  must  be 
paid.  If  I  default  on  the  loan.  I  would  lose 
my  home  and  a  receiver  or  the  sberilT  would 
sell  It;  when  a  government  goes  into  bank- 
ruptcy a  dictator  takes  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment. There  are  no  present  advantages, 
no  wlll-o'-the-wlsp  prosperity,  for  any  local 
community  that  offsets  the  danger  of  dicta- 
torship. 

I  go  back  now  to  that  group  of  men  who 
bared  their  breasts  for  our  country.  We  owe 
them  the  first  consideration  to  pay  the  debt 
of  honor  we  owe  to  them  for  giving  us  our 
security  today.  I  hope  that  chambers  of 
commerce  will  not  be  a  party  to  raiding  the 
Treasury  for  foolish  expenditures  \X  home 
and  unsecured,  unsound  loans  to  foreign 
governments  abroad  so  that  the  war  veterans 
come  to  an  empty  till  for  the  GI  benefits,  and 
may  God  curse  us  If  we  put  him  on  the  streets 
selling  apples  because  we  ha?e  helped  empty 
the  till. 

I  have  visualized  the  foreign  loans  at  $8- 
400000.000  With  all  my  heart,  I  urge  that 
the  Unit«l  States  do  not  make  the  loan. 
If  there  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
that  want  to  make  the  Investment  In  the 
■  socialism  of  Britain  and  communism  of  Rus- 
sia, I  suggest  that  Congress  authorize  the 
sale  of  British  and  Russian  bonds  tc  these 
that  want  to  buy  them  In  America. 

Secondly,  if  the  majority  in  Congress  now 
determine  that  the  loan  should  be  made  by 
Uncle  Sam.  I  suggest  that  a  separate  bond 
issue  be  made.  I  don't  propose  that  Uncle 
Sam  pay  2  percent  regardless  to  the  people 
that  buy  these  bonds.  I  propose  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  loan  to  Britain  and  Russia, 
when  the  British  Government  and  the  Rus- 
sian Government  are  not  reqtilred  to  pay 
interest,  then  the  bonds  issued  for  this  pur- 
pose do  not  bear  interest.  Then,  if  Uncle 
Sam  has  made  a  bad  deal,  those  that  wanted 
him  to  make  the  bad  deal  and  have  faith  in 
the  investment  may  be  the  only  ones  to 
suffer  the  lesser  return  on  their  investment. 

Thirdly,  I  suggest  before  Congress  trans- 
fers the  assets  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  President  should  prssent  a  genuine 
plan  to  balance  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States  within  2  veun? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

H(*N    WAT  ARNOLD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  19.  1945 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark5  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  article  from  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  December  12, 
1945,  being  a  reprint  from  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature,  Democracy  on  the 
Diamond,  by  John  T.  Winterich: 

Democract  on  the  Diamond 
<  Jackie  Robinson,  a  Negro  ballplaywr 
signed  for  a  Brooklyn  farm.  Is  the  first  ath- 
lete of  his  race  in  modern  organized  baseball, 
WTlter  says:  tolerance  in  the  ball  park  :s  seen 
as  significant  for  America,  issue  is  net  co!ar 
of  hi::  skin,  but  simply:  "Can  Robinson  play 
ball?")  , 
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(By  John  T.  Winterlch  In  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature) 

A  Negro  named  Jackie  Robinson  may  well 
become  one  of  the  stouter  bulwarks  of  a 
tolerant  and  understanding  America  along 
about  next  April.  Robinson  has  Just  signed 
up  with  the  Montreal  team  of  the  Interna- 
tional League. 

Montreal,  in  baseball  parlanc  ^  B  '<• 
lyn  farm— U  a  player  makes  gu.a  .;.  :.i.  ..- 
treol.  the  gates  of  Flatbush  are  likely  to  be 
flung  wide  for  him.  and  garlands  of  allanthus 
leaves  showered  at  tils  feet. 

There  Is  no  pres«nt  Indication  that  such 
Rtlentlon,  If  be  eviT  comes  to  merit  it.  will 
go  to  Robinson's  head.  There  Is  every  In- 
dication that  It  will  not.  Robinson  knows 
What  he  is  up  against,  or  put  It  a  little 
more  accurately,  what  is  up  against  him. 

NOT    A   CRUSADER 

Robinson  will  be  the  fln-t  Negro  player  in 
modern  organized  baseball,  aoorrdtng  to  Al 
L.uiey  of  the  Now  York  Herald  Tribune  sports 
staff,  who  interviewed  him  the  other  day. 
Robinson  opened  his  heart  to  Mr.  Laney. 
Said  he; 

"I  know  that  I  will  take  a  tongue  beating. 
That  I  can  take.  At  least  I  think  I  can  take 
It.  And  I  am  due  for  a  terrible  riding  from 
the  bench  Jockeys  all  around  the  Inter- 
national League  circuit  If  I  am  good  enough 
really  to  play  with  Montreal  all  summer.  I 
know  about  the  riding  white  players  give  one 
another  and  I  am  sure  It  will  be  much  worse 
for  me." 

Robinson  makes  It  clear  that  he  Is  going 
Into  class  AA  ball  as  a  ballplayer  and  not 
as  a  crusader.  Rather,  he  will  crusade  by 
not  crusading.  He  has  seen  tolerance  breed 
tolerance  before. 

He  played  footljall  for  U.  C  !  A  ,  and  has 
confronted  the  brawniest  that  Southern 
Methodist,  Texas  Christian,  and  Texas  A.  and 
M.  had  to  offer.  No  Individual  among  his  op- 
ponents screamed  to  the  white  man's  God 
about  "white  supremacy"  or  made  any  lus- 
tier passes  at  Robinson  than  the  tactics  of 
the  gam*  demanded.  Robinson  ought  to 
know. 

"They  played  hard  football,"  he  says,  "and 
really  gave  me  a  smacking  at  times,  but 
I  can  say  with  perfect  honesty  that  there 
never  was  the  slightest  thing  to  Indicate 
that  they  were  giving  me  the  business  be- 
cause I  was  a  Negro." 

INVmu    BY    SOUTHERNERS 

Later  he  played  In  the  All-Star  game  In 
Chicago  with  a  team  that  Included  half  a 
dozen  southern  boys.  Of  this  experience  he 
says: 

"The  first  few  days  In  camp  there  was  a 
slight  tension.  I  noticed  It  and  kept  to  my- 
self. When  the  other  boys  would  play  poker 
I  would  sit  around  by  myself  reading  a  maga- 
zine. On  about  the  fourth  day  these  south- 
ern boys  came  t-  n::^  i:^  a  .::  -ii  ::  cl  ;;  kedme 
to  Join  their  ga:.."  Ar-r  t:.  it  we  were 
friends,  everything  v.  -  t:,'irely  natural,  and 
there  was  no  restra.i.t.  And  I  want  to  say 
that.  In  the  game,  these  southern  boys  gave 
me  the  best  blocking  I  ever  had." 

Laney.  exploring  all  sides  of  the  issue  as 
a  good  reporter  should,  asked  Robinson 
"what  this  proved  with  regard  to  his  coming 
baseball  career."  Robinson  said,  "It  proves, 
or  at  least  It  indicates  to  me,  that  once  the 
ice  is  broken  and  the  Idea  accepted,  the 
thing  is  entirely  possible." 

Of  course,  the  thing  Is  entirely  possible. 
It  is  absolutely  inevitable  If  America  is  going 
to  live  up  to  Its  high  protestations  of  de- 
mocracy. And  there  is  no  better  place  to 
begin  it  th.T.i  r.n  a  bascb.il!  cli.iinond. 

V.  ;!\T    IWO-BACCFR    V\  ,   TI  D    DO 

Ten  thousand  ball-park  ciistomers  roaring 
their  approbation  of  a  sla^hiiig  two-baeeer 
from  Ja  K.>  R  Vinson's  ba-  w.:;  iv.ea:.  v..  ; -^ 
for  Amenc.ui  democrai.  v  •.-...:'.  l/iOO',)  other 
Americans    applauding    H  i/t-l    s ^    ■ -.  a    piano 


playing  (not  in  "Constitution"  Hall)  or  Paul 
Robeson's  acting — and  Hazel  Scott  and  Robe- 
son would  be  the  first  to  admit  it. 

Last  winter  Robeson  made  &n  eloquent 
plea  for  the  admission  of  Negro  players  Into 
big-time  baseball.  A  committee  of  10  ap- 
pointed by  Mayor  LaGuardla  of  New  York 
City  recently  reported  that  "sheer  prejudice 
and  tradition"  have  heretofore  mc  tivated  the 
exclusion  of  Negroes  from  organized  base- 
ball. 

Of  those  10.000  ball-park  spectators,  prob- 
ably only  a  small  proportion  will  be  familiar 
with  Native  Son  or  Black  Boy  or  If  He 
Hollers  Let  Him  Go.  A  higher  percentage, 
thanks  to  a  golden  platterful  of  publicity 
from  Boston,  will  know  something  about 
Strange  Fruit. 

'•There  Is  no  possible  chance  that  1  will 
flunk  It  or  quit  before  the  end  for  any  other 
reason  than  that  I  am  not  a  good  enough 
ball  player.  That  ;s  the  only  thing  I  could 
be  mistaken  about.  The  other  things  I 
know."     So  concludes  Jackie  Robinson. 

Whether  Jackie  Robinson  is  or  Is  not  a 
good  ballplayer  Is  the  only  question  at  Issue. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  those  well-meaning  Con- 
gressmen who  are  trying  to  make  a  per- 
manent bureau  of  the  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Commission,  which  was  estab- 
lished as  a  war-emergency  measure, 
should  take  warning  from  the  above 
article. 

The  small  businessman,  and  there  are 
many  of  them,  cannot  afford  a  legal 
staff;  so,  when  the  dissatisfied  employee 
or  the  applicant  for  a  job  thinks  he  has 
nnt  had  due  consideration,  he  can,  under 
FE:-'C;,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  bring  suit 
against  the  employer  and,  even  though 
the  employer  wins  the  lawsuit,  it  has 
cost  him  more  than  he  can  afford,  in 
court  costs  and  attorney  fees,  to  clear  his 
business  of  the  charges. 

Such  permanent  legislation  would  re- 
sult in  a  field  day  for  the  lawyer,  make 
added  expense  for  the  small  business- 
man, and  he  would  have  another  bureau 
in  Washington  telling  him  who  to  hire. 

Good  performance,  good  citizenship, 
and  character,  as  in  this  Negro's  case, 
will  take  care  of  any  possible  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 


Joe  liraehte 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  19. 1945 

M  L.^NE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
tc  <_x:t.ud  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  editorial  that 
ripn'  ared  in  the  column  of  the  Chelsea 
E'.  t-u:iig  Record,  of  Chelsea.  Mass.,  on 
Thursday,  December  13.  1945,  which  is 
an  eulogy  on  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
most  active  citizens  of  that  city.  At- 
torney Joseph  Israelite,  a  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  that  city,  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  and  Boston  University  Law 
School  with  honor  and  distinction.  He 
Iiad  .'served  the  municipality  as  an  alder- 
man and  city  solicitor.  Up  imtil  the  time 
of  his  deatli,  Joe  Israelite  was  loved,  hon- 
ored, and  respected  by  the  people  of  hi.s 
city  and  by  others,  like  myself,  who  had 


occasion  to  have  business  dealings  with 
him.  For  the  past  few  years  he  had 
worked  unceasingly  and  untiringly  for 
the  city  of  Chelsea  to  protect  the  inter- 
est of  his  home  city  in  the  famous  Green 
tax  case.  In  the  passing  of  Attorney 
Joseph  Israelite,  his  city  has  lost  a  faith- 
ful public  servant  and  his  family  has 
lost  a  sincere,  honest,  and  conscientious 
son  and  brother.  To  them  we  all  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy  with  the  hope  that 
they  masi  be  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
burden  of  their  grief  In  this  hour  of 
sorrow. 

JOE   ISRAELm 

The  urttlmely  death  of  Joseph  Israelite, 
former  alflerman.  former  city  solicitor,  and 
special  counsel  lor  the  city  In  the  Oreea 
case,  is  a  Heflnlte  loss  to  this  community. 

No  maii  gave  more  sincere  service  to  this 
city  in  the  past  generation  than  did  Joe 
Israelite.  (It  may  well  be  said  that  he  gave 
his  life  m  the  service  of  Chelsea,  for  it  waa 
his  appearance  and  vigorous  protest  against 
the  curratit  oil  petition  which  caused  hU 
most  rec«nt  and  fatal  collapse  at  the  city 
hall,  last  tveek. 

Strong  In  his  convictions,  aggressive  la 
matters  iti  which  he  believed  he  was  right, 
Joe  Israelite  often  was  referred  to  as  "the 
ideal  aldtrman"  when  he  was  serving  the 
community  In  that  capacity.  He  was  a 
fighter  for  his  cause  to  the  end. 

He  was  city  solicitor  when  the  Green  case 
came  up.  He  tackled  it  with  characteristic 
vigor.  H»  studied*  the  complex  situations 
from  every  angle.  He  literally  lived  with  the 
Green  case  and  he  won  every  skirmish  in. 
every  court.  Judges  and  opponents  admired 
his  presentation  of  this  case.  He  suffered  a 
collapse  While  working  on  it.  and  then  an- 
other later,  but  of  these  only  a  very  few 
intimate  friends  knew.  He  was  advised  by 
physicians  and  friends  to  "take  it  easy."  but 
it  was  not  his  nature.  He  continued  to  throw 
everything  he  had  into  his  work. 

A  clean,  upright,  honest,  outstanding  citi- 
zen, who  fought  long  and  hard  for  what 
he  believed  was  for  the  city's  best  Interests; 
a  devoted  son  and  an  efficient  public  servant, 
be  wiU  long  be  sorely  missed  and  his  place 
not  easily  filled. 


Antistrike  Legislation 


E^fTENSIGN  OF  REMARKS 

or 

il'^v  ROGERC.  blALGHsik 

OF  MISSOtJRl 

IN  THJ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WeUnesday,  December  19,  1945 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letters: 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 

Kansas  City.  Mo..  December  12.  1945. 
Roger  C.  Slaughter. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Mouse  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  observed  In  the  Kansas  City 
Times  this  morning  that  you  were  one  of  the 
leaders  la  the  House  battle  yesterday  to  ob- 
tain Immediate  action  on  a  more  drastic  anti- 
strike  bill  than  the  plan  recommended  by 
the  President,  and  I  am  not  In  the  least  sur- 
prised at  your  action. 

When  fcuch  matters  as  the  FEPC,  65-cent 
mlnlmuca  wage.  $25  unemployment  compen- 
sation, add  other  bills  were  recommended 
by  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  lor 
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the  good  of  the  public,  you  were  one  of  the 
first  to  take  an  opposing  position  to  these 
measures.  It  seems  that  your  position  ls» 
more  pronounced  every  day  nsofar  as  legis- 
lation affecting  labor  is  concerned.  Your 
actions  are  certainly  brand  iiig  you  as  anti- 
labor. 

The  type  of  legislation  wlilrh  is  beinp  pro- 
posed today  and  which  you  seem  to  favor 
Is  the  same  type  of  legislation  which  was 
enacted  by  the  Nads  in  Germany  during 
their  rise  to  power,  in  wh.ch  they  wiped 
out  labor  unions  in  that  country.  The  same 
was  true  In  Italy  during  the  rise  of  fascism. 

At  soon  as  a  group  of  worki  rs  try  to  better 
their  economic  conditions,  tl  e  cry  for  anti- 
strike  legislation  and  measures  necessary  to 
protect  the  public  are  raise- 1  by  the  reac- 
tionaries who  are  present  1 1  our  Govern- 
ment today.  Nothing  Is  dot  e  to  big  busl- 
ne«s  when  It  decides  to  striite  against  the 
Government — and  such  a  sti  ke  is  going  on 
today  because  of  the  excess-pDflia  tax.  Many 
employers  do  not  care  whether  they  produce 
anything  or  not  until  after  Uie  first  of  the 
year  because  If  they  do  not  produce  they 
save  money  because  of  leglslailon  enacted  by 
yourself  and  other  Congressmen. 

Labor  willingly  sacrificed  c  urlng  the  war. 
but  they  are  not  willing  to  continue  to  sac- 
rifice anything  now  that  the  war  is  won 
for  the  benefit  of  the  millionaires  of  this 
country.  They  are  only  willing  to  sacrifice 
when  it  benefits  the  entire  country  as  a 
whole.  Labor  Is  entitled  to  n  decent,  living 
wage  and  it  is  about  time  that  we  put  into 
effect  the  four  freedoms  proclaimed  by  our 
late  departed  President  Rocsevelt,  instead 
of  hanging  them  on  the  wf,11  and  talking 
about  them,  but  doing  nothing  about  them. 

I  tell  you.  Fir,  that  if  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion is  enacted  or  the  type  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  his  recent  message  that  the 
greatest  injustice  to  the  workers  of  this 
country  will  be  done  because  you  cannot 
take  away  the  liberty  of  the  people  without 
something  happening  as  a  result  of  tliat 
deed.  If  Congress  is  interested  in  doing 
something  for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  It 
had  better  enact  legislation  providing  for 
full  and  real  collective  bargaining  by  indus- 
try so  that  our  whole  economic  structure 
does  not  collapse. 

I  can  assure  you.  sir,  that  your  action  is 
resented  by  the  CIO  workers  in  your  area 
and  by  all  of  the  liberty-iovlng  people  of  the 
great  SUte  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  believe 
that  your  actions  should  be  guided  by  your 
hysteria  and  that  this  is  the  time  when 
clear  thinking  and  analyzing  of  all  problems 
will  be  to  the  best  interest  of  all  the  people 
of  our  Nation. 

I  aso  note  that  your  opposition  was  up- 
held by  Representative  Bell  from  this  area, 
and  I  would  appreciate  It  if  you  would  con- 
vey this  message  to  him.  so  that  he.  too. 
can  understand  what  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
workers  in  the  SUte  of  Missouri. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Irwin  L.  DeShetleh, 

Regional  Director. 

Congress  or  the  Untted  States, 

House  of  Rtpresentatives. 
Washington.  D.  C.  December  17.  1945. 
Mr.  lav^aN  L.  DeShetler, 

Regional  Director,  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Mt  Dtar  Mr.  DeShetler:  I  have  Just  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  December  12  In  which 
you  denounce  the  action  at  the  President  and 
the  Congress  in  attempting  to  ctirb  the  un- 
bridled strike  wave  which  is  paralyzing  the 
country. 

I  was  particularly  Interested  In  your  state- 
ment that  any  such  action  is  the  same  type 
of  legislation  enacted  by  the  Nazis  In  Ger- 
many and  the  Fascists  in  Italy,  and  which, 
as  you  say,  wiped  out  labor  unions  In  those 
countries.      Perhaps   through   inadvertence 


you  neglected  to  mention  and  comment  on 
Communist  Russia  where  workers  have  no 
voice  at  all. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  your  letter  refer* 
to  two  pieces  of  legislation  which  were  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  last  we^. 
The  first  is  the  Hobbs  bUl.  which  seeks  to 
prevent  robljery  and  extortion  with  respect 
•to  Interstate  shipments.  It  Is  designed  to 
punish  individuals  who  Indulge  in  these 
practices,  and  If  you  think  they  are  customs 
that  should  be  defended  I  am  sure  your 
reasons  therefor  would  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  the  people  of  Kansas  City. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  May  bill  Is  to 
provide  penalties  for  a  lalx)r  union  that  o«"« 
n  strike  in  disregard  of  a  no-strike  clause 
in  its  contract.  As  a  latwr  leader,  I  wonder 
If  you  would  care  to  go  on  record  as  stating 
that  there  is  less  obligation  upon  a  union  to 
keep  Its  contract  than  there  is  upon  an  em- 
ployer? 

You  are  mistaken  when  you  call  the  May 
bill  antllabor.  It  Is  antistrike  In  its  con- 
cept and  it  is  based  upon  the  fundamental 
proposition  that  the  public  interest  is  su- 
l)erlor  to  the  Interest  of  either  labor  or  zxian- 
agement.  There  Is  a  growing  feeling  that 
unless  something  can  be  done  to  bring 
abovit  industrial  peace,  there  will  be  six 
and  a  half  to  seven  million  people  unem- 
ployed by  the  middle  of  the  year,  which 
meuns  that  millions  of  returning  service- 
men and  servlcewomen  will  be  without  Jobs. 
The  President  and  the  Congress  do  not  pro- 
pose to  let  that  condition  come  about  with- 
out an  attempt  on  their  part  to  prevent 
this   unnecessary  calamity. 

Many  are  also  convinced  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  union  members  are  entitled  to 
some  sort  of  protection  against  the  rash  and 
ill-advised  acts  of  leaders  like  Mr.  Reuther, 
who  has  taken  his  men  into  a  strike  at  a 
time  when  his  union  is  in  the  worst  possible 
position  for  a  costly  strike  and  the  giant 
General  Motors  Corp.  in  the  strongest 
possible  position  for  a  long  confilct.  Mr. 
Reuther  has  dragged  his  followers  into  a 
long  strike  with  less  tlian  $4,000,000  in  the 
union  treasury,  with  the  result  that  to  date 
General  Motors  employees  have  lost  $28,000,- 
000  in  wages,  no  strike  benefits  are  available. 
and  many  of  the  strikers  are  without  the 
necessities  of  life,  not  to  speak  of  a  little 
extra  spending  money  that  would  provide 
some  measure  of  cheer  and  happiness  at 
Christmas  for  their  children  and  their 
families. 

You  mention  democracy  at  great  length 
in  your,  letter.  Certainly  there  is  no  place 
where  democracy  should  operate  more  firmly 
than  in  a  labor  union.  Members  of  the 
union  should  be  free  to  choose  their  own 
leaders  with  free  and  open  elections  and  with 
a  certainty  that  their  ballot  will  be  counted, 
and  when  strike  votes  are  taken,  the  same 
safeguard  should  t>e  thrown  around  the  in- 
dividual union  member  to  protect  him  from 
outside  coercion.  There  is  substantial  evi- 
dence that  a  great  many  union  leaders,  par- 
ticularly in  the  CIO,  have  not  been  chosen 
by  the  members  but  rather  have  been  chosen 
by  small  cliques,  for  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  the  question  Inevitably  arises  as  to  why 
these  leaders  are  unwilling  to  rely  upon  the 
loyalty  of  their  meml>ers  rather  than  insist- 
ing upon  the  enforced  and  hated  check-off 
system  in  order  to  make  sure  that  tlie  dues 
come  in. 

Neither  management  nor  labor  can  suc- 
ceed in  this  country  without  popular  sup- 
port. Organized  lalxtr  has  made  great  strides 
in  the  past  10  years,  and  it  is  proper  that  it 
should.  However,  with  Increased  recognition 
comes  Increased  responsibUity  and  irrespon- 
sible leaders  must  be  curbed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  dues-paying  members  of  the 
unions  as  well  as  for  the  general  public. 
Very  truly  yours, 

EOCER    C.    SLAt'CHTEa. 


G:c:.t  Coopt-rr.ti\  c    Lf  rdcr   V^  rites   on   the 
Con;.un;er  Approach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nr 

HUN.  JLRRY  VOCRHIS 

or  CALirORKlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  December  19.  1945 

Mr.  VOCRHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  article  which  I  ask  consent 
to  have  Included  herewith  Is  written  by 
Dr.  M.  M.  Coady,  a  priest  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  member  of  the  faculty  of 
St.  Francis  Xavler  University  at  Antl- 
gonish.  Nova  Scotia.  Along  with  Dr. 
James  M.  Tompkins.  Father  Coady  in- 
spli'ed  the  development  of  the  prcat  co- 
operative movement  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  other  Canadian  maritime  provinces. 
Tliat  movement  has  raised  from  poverty 
the  fislicrmen  and  miners,  and  many 
other  people  of  that  area.  It  has  grown 
to  include  the  bulk  of  the  farhnrs.  The 
credit  unions  of  the  area  provide  safe- 
keeping for  the  savings  and  a  source  of 
credit  out  of  their  own  savings  for  the 
people. 

Thousands  of  groups  of  people  in  the 
United  States  meet  in  neighborhcod 
homes  at  regular  times  to  study  and  dis- 
cuss their  probl'?ms  and  decide  upon 
action  to  solve  them.  These  groups 
represent  democracy  at  its  best.  They 
have  grown  out  ol  the  cooperative  move- 
ment, and  they  have  found  a  large  part 
of  their  inspiration  in  similar  groups 
which  for  a  long  time  have  been  meeting 
in  the  Canadian  maritime  provinces. 
Here  Protestants  and  Cathohcs  alike 
have  found  an  approach  to  everyday  .nu- 
man  problems  which  embodies  the  fun- 
damental precepts  of  their  faith. 

Dr.  Coady's  article  follows: 

CONSUMER  APPROACH GREEN  UCHT  ON  TH* 

HIGHWAY 

(By  Dr.  M  M.  Coady) 

I  think  I  can  best  illustrate  tne  necessity 
of  the  consumer  approach  in  our  cooperative 
ventures  by  portraying  to  you  the  dlfBcultles 
that  cooperative  marketing  will  run  Into 
when  it  gets  under  way. 

Let  us  make  it  very  simple.  We  shall  take 
the  farmers,  for  example.  They  hear,  -ve  v.lll 
suppose,  for  the  first  time  about  this  new 
technique  of  cooperation.  It  is.  they  are 
convinced,  the  gre^n  light  on  the  economic 
highway  of  life.  It  beckons  them  to  follow. 
They  decide  to  form  a  marketing  cooperative. 
When  tiiey  liegtn  to  bring  in  their  commodi- 
ties, wheat,  meat,  or  anything  else,  they  are 
suddenly  stopped  on  the  first  intersection  en 
the  road  by  the  green  light;  a  trtfBc  cop 
rushes  out,  blows  a  golden  wiiistle.  holds  up  a 
threatening  left  hand  and  stops  the  tr^fSc. 

Who  is  this  man  With  the  golden  whistU  ? 
He  Is  the  representative  of  the  first  hierarchy 
of  business.  He  is  the  merchant,  the  dealer, 
the  wholesaler,  or  the  representative  of  the 
market. 

He  promptly  tells  the  faitners  that  they 
cannot  cross  this  golden  line,  they  must  stay 
back  on  their  farms.  These  men  are  every- 
where and  our  would-be  cocpcrators  are  go- 
ing to  experience  great  dlfBcultles  in  the  be- 
ginning if  all  the  people  are  not  thorough'.y 
indoctrinated  with  the  cooperative  ptyloeo- 
phy.  He  can  smash  the  farmers'  ranlu.  He 
can  do  this  because  his  economic  position 
gives  him  Influence.  He  stands  high  In  the 
political  and  social  life  of  the  community. 
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Hj  :s  U;U3  a  potential  danger  to  any  move- 
ment  or  the  people  to  Invade,  even  In  th  a 
blmple  way,  the  field  of  business. 

The  reason  for  this  power  Is  to  be  found 
In  the  fact  that  he  ov;ns  economic  institu- 
tions in  the  consumer  field.  He  owns  stores, 
wholesales  or  credit  Institutions.  Were  he 
and  his  kind  out  of  the  way,  then  the  road 
would  be  easy.  Thus,  what  so  many  people 
here  in  Canada  consider  the  first  step  in 
cooperation  Is  encountering  an  obstacle  that 
can  be  solved  only  by  the  consumer  ap- 
proach. 

We  can  come  to  the  same  conclusion  from 
another  angle.  The  farmers,  and  all  pri- 
mary products  for  that  matter,  should  not 
"be  satisfied  with  selling  their  raw  material. 
You  western  wheat  growers  could  manu- 
facture your  wheat  Into  flour.  The  green- 
l;ghted  highway  that  leads  east  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  Is  thronged  with  people  who 
would  love  to  Join  with  you  and  own  co- 
Jointly  these  milling  plants. 

But  you  would  look  down  that  long  way 
In  vain  for  a  chance  to  do  this  as  long  as 
Jour  fellow  countrymen  are  not  organized 
on  the  consumer  end.  Even  If  you  milled 
your  wheat  you  would  still  have  to  give  it  to 
your  fellow  Canadians  through  old-line  profit 
business  and  that  would  not  make  It  much 
better  for  you  or  for  them. 

In  the  Maritime  Provinces  we  have  120 
cooperative  stores — we  do  about  $8,500,000 
retail  business  a  year.  We  have  three  whole- 
sales which  do  $5,000,000  business.  Now.  sup- 
pose that  we  had.  In  our  part  of  the  country, 
at  least  one  cooperative  store  in  every  com- 
munity and  the  wholesales  set  up  in  all  the 
region,  we  could  go  In  with  you  In  Joint 
ownership  of  flour  mills  and  thus  give  an 
easy  outlet  for  this  manufactured  com- 
modity. 

And  let  us  remember  this  does  not  apply 
Just  to  the  rural  areas  of  Canada,  it  applies 
with  greater  force  to  the  urban  communi- 
ties. The  only  way  that  you  can  carry  on 
cooperative  business  with  the  city  dwellers 
cf  this  country  is  to  have  them  organized  in 
cooperative  consumer  societies  of  all  kinds. 
City  people  want  the  farmers'  flour,  bacon, 
and  other  processed  commodities,  but  you 
can't  get  then,  to  them  cooperatively  unless 
they  have  consumer  societies.  But  the  pop- 
ulation In  an  urban  center  should  not  be 
looked  upon  as  mere  consumers — they,  too, 
are  producers.  If  conpcr.ition  is  to  become 
universal  In  this  couir.ry.  I  n..ght  say  if  It  Is 
to  stirvive  In  this  country,  then  the  city 
dweller  must  come  into  the  picture.  If  we 
are  to  sell  to  him,  we  must  buy  from  him. 

Tills  rnuld  be  done  not  by  separate  organi- 
7'-  -s  f  ity  people  against  rural  people  bun 
by  c  I  :;e;a:;vf»  associations  in  which  all  are 
n.enibors  We  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  in 
e.ist  r;i  Canjia.  en  accoui.:  (f  ru-  insist- 
ence I  ::  th".>  i;:i;versal  ph.l. -,,.  p:.v  :■:  .m  the 
verv  Dcc;.:;:.ir.g  it  t';:r  ni. r.-ement.  there  is  a 
C'nipleie  under.-tai.c!.:-.::  betwofn  c<y.\]  min- 
ers. H-ee!  w  irkers,  lad;;-:  .-;.i:  '.v.-k-Ts  gen- 
er.illy,  ai.d  the  fisherme:;  ai-.d  larmers. 
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.=;ervice  Institutions.  Tliese  must  and  always 
w  ::i  be  located  where  people  live. 

When  the  people  own,  cooperatively, 
enough  of  these  Institutions  and  when  the 
volume  of  demand  grows  they  can  federate 
into  wholesales  and  either  build  or  take  over 
the  manvifacturing  plants  in  the  distant  in- 
dustrial centers.  Here  is  where  the  city  man 
is  needed  most.  We  need  the  volume  of  his 
business.  We  •will  need  him  as  a  worker. 
But  he  will  be  something  more  than  a  worker 
and  wage  earner  in  the  net  set-up.  He  will 
be  Joint  owner  with  the  primary  producers 
of  the  manufacturing  plants  that  cater  to  the 
needs  of  all  the  people.  He  can  become  Joint 
owner  of  a  business  whose  greatness  is  only 
limited  by  the  will  of  the  people. 

Here  we  have  the  key  to  the  new  control 
and  ownership  of  the  productive  processes 
In  modern  society.  This  is  a  clever  tech- 
nique. Nothing  can  stand  up  against  It.  Let 
the  people  of  North  America  control  their 
constuner  institutions  and  they  own  America. 
That  is  the  road  back  for  the  masses  of  the 
world's  people.  That  is  the  road  that  will  lift 
the  people  from  being  mere  primary  pro- 
ducers who  do  the  world's  dirty  and  hard 
work  to  full-fledged  citizenship. 

We  are  dead  men  if  we  cannot  see  that  our 
manifest  destiny  here  in  Canada  Is  to  be  a 
great  people;  we  have  the  country.  We 
should  be  as  broad  as  Canada — 4,000  miles 
broad;  we  should  be  as  virile  as  the  North 
Wind,  realistic  as  the  rocks  of  Ontario,  as 
serene  as  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
secure  in  our  stride  as  the  lordly  flow  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  energetic  and  active  as  the  in- 
finitely turbulent  Atlantic,  artistic  as  the 
Island  fringes  and  green  slopes  of  British 
Columbia,  imperturbable  as  the  everlasting, 
majestic  Rockies.  If  we  don't  build  here  a 
great  civilization  we  will  contradict  all  hu- 
man history. 


Connecticut  Republican  Resolution  on 
Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LICE 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  DL^jaiber  19,  1945 

Mis.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  resolution  on  Pale.<?tine  adopted 
by  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee at  a  meeting  on  Thursday  De- 
cember 13,  1945,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

Resolution  favoring  action  to  enforce  and  ac- 
celerate continued  development  of  a  Jew- 
i5,h  national  home  in  Palestine 

Whereas  the  rtithless  persecution  of  the 
Jewish  people  in  Europe,  which  brought  death 
and  suffering  to  millions  and  has  resulted  In 
continued  privations  for  large  numbers  of 
survivors,  who  have  become  homeless,  dem- 
onstrating the  urgent  need  for  speedy  action; 
and 

Whereas  on  April  21,  1943.  the  republican 
legislature  passed  a  Joint  resolution  favoring 
"absorption  in  Palestine  of  as  many  Jews  as 
may  be  required"  by  the  plight  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  Europe;  and 

Whereas  on  June  30.  1922,  the  Sixty-seventh 
Con?r«5s  of  the  United  States  unanimously 
resolved  that  the  "United  States  of  America 
favors  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple"; and 

Whereas  on  October  29.  1945.  Representative 
JosFPTi  W.  M.1RTIN.  Jr..  Republican  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representati"es.  introduced  a 
Joint  resolution  urging  that  the  United 
States  use  its  Influence  "to  the  end  that  the 
dx^rs  cf  Palestine  sha!.  be  opened  for  free 
exv.:-y  cf  Jews  l:;*  i  \h^•  c  -iivry";  Therefor* 
be  it 


Resolved  by  the  Republican  state  Central 
Committee  of  Connecticut,  That  every  ef- 
'fort  be  miBde  to  achieve  a  speedy  solution  to 
this  gTa)«B  problem  and  that  Congress  bo 
urged  to  force  immediate  action  to  end  dila- 
tory practices  of  the  Federal  administration, 
so  as  to  jirovide  full  opportunities  for  coloni- 
zation by  the  homeless  Jewish  people  In  Eu- 
rope; be  It  further 

Resolvad,  That  our  Government  initiate 
steps  looking  to  an  agreement  among  na- 
tions th^t  Palestine  be  reconstituted  as  a 
free  and  democratic  commonwealth  In  which 
all  men.  fegardless  of  race  or  creed,  shall  en- 
joy the  equal  rights  of  freemen;  be  it  further 

Resolveti.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  senator  Thomas  C.  Hart,  Represent- 
ative Joseph  E.  Talbot,  and  Representative 
CtARE  B0OTHE  Luce,  Republican  Members 
from  Cotnecticut,  of  the  Co-gress  of  the 
United  States,  to  indicate,  the  wholeheartccl 
support  of  this  committee  of  their  efforts  to 
win  for  t^e  tragic  victims  of  oppression  the 
chance  t(|  live  under  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  oppoi-tunity  which  are  an  Integral  part 
of  the  AiAerlcan  way  of  life. 
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OF  MASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  19.  1945 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  statement 
from  thf  Navy  Department: 

NAVT  DEPARTJ4ENT, 

BtniEAu  or  Naval  Personiox. 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  12,  1945. 
To  All  Members  of  Congress: 

Subject:  Progress  report  on  Navy  demobil- 
ization. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  you  may  be 
asked  by  constituents  for  the  latest  Infor- 
mation ctncernlng  Navy  demobilization  and 
the  return  of  veterans  from  oversea*,  and  it 
occurs  to  me  that  the  following  facts  may 
be  of  use  to  you. 

By  Deoember  1,  more  than  3.500.000  per- 
sonnel of  the  various  branches  of  the  armed 
forces  ha<i  been  returned  from  overseas.  Of 
this  number,  2.300.000  had  been  brought 
across  the  Atlantic.  1,204,000  across  the  Pa- 
cific, and  73,000  from  India. 

After  World  War  I  It  took  more  than  10 
months  to  transport  1.900.000  men  across  the 
Atlantic.  During  last  month  alone,  930,000 
men  were  returned  to  this  country,  Including 
many  who  had  to  be  transported  distances 
exceeding  6.000  miles. 

In  less  than  3  months  after  Japan's  sur- 
render tl>e  Navy  discharged  more  men  than 
it  did  In  the  10  months  following  the  1918 
armistice,  The  Navy  discharged  a  total  of 
351,497  people  during  November.  On  Decem- 
ber 9.  17.132  naval  personnel  were  separated, 
the  largeit  total  for  a  single  day. 

To  rett»-n  veterans  there  are  now  available 
920  troop  and  converted  combatant  ships 
with  a  toftal  simulUneous  "lift"  of  1,400,000 
men.  W#  are,  at  the  moment,  using  more 
than  350  large  pasfenger  liners  and  converted 
freighters  in  the  Atlantic,  170  in  the  Pacific. 
and  30  to  and  from  the  India  theater.  We 
are  also  utilizing  350  passenger-carrying  war 
vessels.  Including  large  and  small  carriers, 
attack  transports,  cruisers,  battleships,  and 
hospital  vessels. 

At  present,  there  remain  about  600.000 
American  military  personnel  In  Europt  who 
are  either  eligible  for  discharge  or  who  will 
bd  eligible  by  the  time  transportation  la 
avaUablefor  theat.     Nearly  all  of  these  art 
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In  the  Army.  In  the  same  category  in  the 
Pacific,  there  are  about  a  miUion  Army  men 
and  slightly  less  than  l,2OO.C0O  Navy  men. 
About  135.000  Army  men  remain  In  India, 

By  early  January  space  will  have  been 
made  available  to  return  from  Europe  all 
personnel  except  those  necessary  for  clean- 
up forces  and  garrl.son  duty  It  is  expected 
that  STUfHcient  transport  accommodations 
will  be  available  to  take  all  the  men  out  of 
India  by  April  1.  and  all  out  of  the  Pacific 
by  early  summer.  This,  of  coiuse.  excludes 
occupation  forces  and  service  troops. 

As  for  the  Navy's  problems,  we  have  three 
major  obligations.  We  must  maintain 
enough  ships  at  full  fighting  efBciency  to 
meet  the  Nation's  commitments  on  the  high 
seas  and  overseas.  We  must  lay  up  ships, 
decommission  bases,  r.nd  preserve  or  dispose 
of  surplus  material  so  that  Installations  and 
stocks  of  supplies  will  not  be  simply  aban- 
doned or  destroyed.  Lastly,  we  have  a  large 
share  of  the  Job  of  returning  to  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy  personnel  now  out- 
side the  continental  limits. 

We  have  reduced.  Insofar  as  possible,  the 
complements  of  ships.  We  have  discharged, 
under  the  point  system,  or  have  assigned  to 
other  duties,  thousands  of  persons  whose 
services  were  no  longer  needed  in  their  par- 
ticular specialties.  But,  so  long  as  ships  re- 
main in  operation  they  have  to  be  main- 
tained. Machinist's  mates  and  watertenders, 
among  others,  are  no  less  busy.  With  thou- 
sands of  passengers  aboard,  the  work  of 
cooks,  bakers,  steward's  mates,  and  supply 
personnel  is  more  difficult  than  under  nor- 
mal circumstances. 

The  number  of  points  normally  required 
for  the  discharge,  under  the  demobilization 
program,  of  enlisted  men  has  dropped  from 
44  on  September  1  to  38  on  December  1.  and 
by  January  1  the  score  will  be  down  to  36. 
The  score  for  officers,  which  on  September 
1  was  49,  is  now  44  and  by  January  1  wUl  be 
43.  By  the  first  of  the  year  we  expect  that 
approximately  one-third  of  the  3,000,000 
naval  personnel  to  be  demobilized  will  be 
back  in  civil  life;  by  the  end  of  January,  one- 
half;  by  April,  two-thirds;  and  by  September 
1  demobilization  la  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  not  assigning 
to  foreign  duty  any  enlisted  man  who  Is 
within  6  months  of  discharge,  nor  are  we 
assigning  enlisted  men  who  are  within  45 
days  of  discharge  to  vessels  making  transport 
trips.  Enlisted  personnel,  who  are  3«  years 
of  age  or  over  and  who  have  a  state  of  de- 
pendency which  existed  on  August  15,  1945, 
may  now  be  discharged,  upon  their  request, 
regardless  of  their  point  scores,  rates,  or 
classifications. 

Likewise,  any  enlisted  man  with  three  or 
more  children  is  considered  to  have  a  prima 
facie  case  of  hardship,  and  is  discharged  re- 
gardless of  points  upon  his  own  application. 
Furthermore,  on  January  1  enlisted  person- 
nel hitherto  Ineligible  for  demobilization 
under  the  point  formula  because  of  the  need 
for  their  services  will  become  eligible  for 
discharge  on  the  basis  of  point  scores. 

In  order  that  as  many  naval  personnel  as 
possible  may  spend  Christmas  at  home  with 
their  families,  those  Navy  men  and  women 
ashore  and  on  ships  within  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  who  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  discharge  on  or  t)efore  December  31 
Will  be  separated  immediately,  wherever  they 
can  be  spared,  so  that  they  may  reach  home 
by   the  holidays. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat,  that  the 
Navy  is  determined  to  get  the  men  home  Just 
aa  fast  as  our  requirements  and  transporta- 
tion will  permit.  To  that  end  we  pledge  otir 
best  efforts,  and  the  same  Ingenuity  and 
spirit  which  were  applied  to  the  problems  of 
the  war. 

Resj>ectfully, 

LoTis  F    Di.MUJj, 

;■■(  ■  Artmirol,  USN, 
C'     '  0/  Naval  Personnel. 
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Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remark-?.  I  in- 
sert the  following  letter  in  the  Record 
which  was  received  by  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  on  December  18, 
1945.  from  a  New  York  City  school 
teacher: 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  large  issues  con- 
fronting you.  you  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  examine  the  very  serious  problem  con- 
fronting New  York  City's  teachers. 

We  are  forced  to  take  in-service  courses 
approved  by  the  board  of  education.  Of  late 
these  have  been  given  by  an  ever-increasing 
nvimber  of  private  organizations  of  very  ques- 
tionable sponsorship.  Such  a  one  is  a  course 
given  by  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
at  1  East  F^lty-fourth  Street.  New  York  City, 
where  Communist  propaganda  is  the  subject 
of  every  single  disctission  on  Pacific  prob- 
lems. The  merits  of  the  Communist  Party, 
its  way  of  Improving  life  for  the  masses,  and 
its  acceptance  as  the  only  way  of  saving  the 
peoples  of  the  world  becomes  the  center  of 
every  Tuesday's  meeting. 

How  are  American  teachers  to  protect 
themselves?  Who  Is  providing  the  loophole 
for  the  entrance  of  these  courses  into  the 
required  work  of  the  New  York  teachers? 
You  are  the  only  hope  we  have  of  bringing 
this  Into  the  open.  Individually  we  can  only 
bring  recriminations  and  loss  of  llcenae  on 
ourselves  If  we  protest.    We  want  your  help. 


Cof*ee-Cup  Tempest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

F     M   .'.    HAMPSHIRE 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19,  1945 

Mr.  MERROW.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
I  include  therein  an  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Herald  of  December  18,  1945: 
corra-c'jp  TntPEST 

Sugtu"  Ls  short,  cream  is  short,  and.  luiless 
Wa&hington  comes  across  with  a  new  subsidy 
or  a  lifting  of  controls,  coffee  is  going  to  be 
short  next  spring.    We  do  have  the  cup  still. 

For  2  years  the  ORA  has  kept  coffee  prices 
below  the  cost  of  production.  This  stabilized 
a  cost-of-living  Item,  but  It  flooded  the 
country  with  low-grade  coffee.  When  the 
squeeze  began  to  get  so  great  that  even  this 
quality  tlxreatened  to  dry  up.  the  Govern- 
ment came  across  on  November  19  with  a 
3-cent  subsidy  on  6.000,000  bags  through 
March  31.  representing  a  $24  000,000  adjust- 
ment to  the  producers. 

The  result  has  been  a  moderate  improve- 
ment In  the  f  f^>  p  ;  '  a'  a.-r:  ip  OT,f  l^.-^rf 
Boston  dealer  s-iii-e-?  tf>i.t  'Y--  q:i:-...-.\  :■  :.  'W 
better  than  we  h.i\t   had  '  :■  ^  :•  e.t:.-  \..  ., 

the  choice  varlet;*?  f.-  ::.  (  :  ::,l  ,.i  M!.\  ._. 
Guatemala,  and  Vei.rzuii.i  fi*  •■•  ..  going 
el-ifwher^  thnn  t"  tl."  l':.  'eel  S-n-..  !» 
»•'-•:  !  take  R  t-ce:.l  ivilJbicly  ic  ^>:i  t;,f:r. 
tiere. 


What  is  to  be  done  after  the  subsidy  expires 
on  March  31?  The  admiiustTation  is  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  abandoiung  these  price 
evasions  on  food.  But  It  cannot  let  go  with- 
out raising  or  removing  the  ceilings,  and  this 
It  Is  reluctant  to  do  at  a  time  when  labor  is 
protesting  at  the  cost  of  living. 

Now,  a  second-grade  cup  of  coffee  is  too 
much  to  pay  for  tlie  appeasement  of  labor. 
Americans  do  not  drink  the  stuff  for  calories 
or  vitamins,  and  this  Includss  tlie  rank  and 
file  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  too. 
Nor  would  the  removal  of  controls  result  In 
skyrocketing  prices,  not  with  14  grcwing 
countries  competing  for  our  market.  There 
is  something  to  be  said,  too.  for  the  soothing 
effect  on  American  nerves  of  a  smoother  cup 
of  coffee  Certainly  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said 
for  the  alleviation  of  Latin-American  Jitters 
by  an  ending  of  these  liara-^lng  restrictions. 


Hficl  to  SoU  f  ncy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GER.4LD  W.  UNDIS 

OF   IN  Ul  A.N  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Wednesday.  December  19.  1945 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  America 
now  demands  leadership  which  will 
bring  us  back  to  solvency.  Our  people 
are  opposed  to  deficit  spending.  We 
need  a  thorough  hou.«;e  cleaning  in  the 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  must  reduce  materially 
the  number  of  Pedp-il  '  trpJoyee.":  and 
weed  out  those  New  Dt;..:ers  who  favor 
perpetual  deficit  spending. 

We  must  not  bankr*.;;  t  .*l"-^  r.c-a  In 
order  to  finance  the  werld.  America 
must  not  play  the  role  of  Santa  Claus 
to  foreign  nations.  The  Ar^.rrh\,r.  iir  nple 
should  not  be  required  :■)  K"  p  :!;pir 
"nose  to  the  grindstone,"  t<^  .  :  :<  :»  tn 
nations,  when  we  have  a  rt-t.oiivti^ion 
job  to  do  In  the  United  States. 

To  risk  the  taxpayers'  money  to  pro- 
mote lending  and  investment  to  foreign 
countries  may  not  be  a  wise  investment, 
particularly  if  the  volume  is  too  irirpe. 
There  is  a  certain  inherent  n.'^k  which 
is  not  present  In  domestic  investment. 
There  Ls  no  legal  way  :-.  ^tlijrh  (]rtt^  ar 
be  collected  from  a  for?  iLn  f  ;nI.^v  pa.*- 
tlcularly  from  that  country's  govern- 
ment. If  payments  are  suspended,  the 
investor  is  helpless. 

Our  own  experience  in  foreign  invest- 
ment has  not  been  very  promisinr  His- 
tory shows  that  it  will  not  ir.sk'  for 
peace.  After  the  last  World  War  \\>  a  • : c 
criticized  severely  because  we  mad'-  an 
attempt  to  recover  our  war  debts.  Most 
of  the  countries  did  not  even  pay  the 
interest  on  these  loan.-?  Then  v  ;••.  v 
should  we  make,  this  Iv^t--  1  :-.n  tn  C.-r-a' 
Britain?  We  do  n-t  \<ar:l  i  bar.kr'ipt 
Great  Britain  by  :,nak;r.k:  m;  n  a  Joau 
During  a  recent  deba!.  ;n  Parhamfrt 
Winston  Churrhi]!  an;;  ::.<  c^.  :.-■•  r\'aU'v«-s 
opjXDSed  the  loan  r,r.  tn*;  yT'yjr.r.'-  \>-/d\  .•_ 
rn:.  }.'  barkr;.];)t  'K"  r  country 

\Vc  wr.nl  to  .support  the  Ur,;trd  Na- 
tions Organization  for  Intrrnational 
peace.  We  will  aid  the  star\  .n^'  nation.? 
abroad  with  our  surplus  food  W'v  have 
nr'-ff^l   '.'.    ]):■■  Brctton  Wt*' u;-   i::f'p-'!-l 


lor  int' 


fnancing. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  iH  i  '^i:D 


any  addiuoiiul  Io:,-i.a;  u.aii-.  nui>t  be  pro- 
tcv-t^-d  with.  ri>ntrfu-t.s  for  uir  bsiM-s  nnd 
!•':  iU'^u-  and  cnllcal  nKitrririls 

The  pioponiMit.s  of  the  Dniush  loan 
(.111!, -lid  tii.it  ir.nticy  will  como  back  lo 
A.T.'iu'.i  i'.\  vi,u!<T  markets,  if  the  plan 
wnik-  I  h..  N  \uil  uso  this  money  to  pur- 
(  i'.dM'  tn.i'":  ;.iN  :irui  vah\\<.  \:\  \\\"  United 

States. 

Howfver,  il  '!ii,>  jnonev  were  di'-tnb- 
i,'t  f1  ;,i  ivir  ■.•;-,:/en^  m  w;me-,  f;irm  priri'--;, 
HT.d  old-.i.:-'  i)'-n-;un>  buili  tl^e  inotv'y 
.VM\  l!v  kiHKl:-  would  leni.i.:.  Ill  ihv 
United  Si.itrv  l!  IS  hikih  time  thai  we 
do  >orr,ri  l.i:ii:  tor  Ameiie.in^  l\!>!  befoie 
wf  t !  \   !o  tl:'ian<.i'  'he  woi  Ui. 

T!-.''  N'  .V  U".tl  adnutvi-'Mtuin  now 
j.ropove'N  !o  'kiti  (treat  Britain  a  total  of 
$4  400(100  100  I!:-  ir.oneN  \Vi;l  be  If- 
;,.,',  i:i,"  .1,  :  ,k  f)0-ye;ir  period  at  2  pe: - 
i     :;'     ;".'i-;  ■  .'      li  .'.     1  cp.ivn^enl  s    W  iii    no' 

^'  i;'  ir/..  li'al  Unties  the  propoM-d 
',:.i''.  Hi;', I.;;  \ui;,:d  not  pay  in'eie>t  for 
!:,.■  !^■^t  a  \e.ii-  VVtU'ie  ale  '.v  e  k.",oir,kJ  U) 
.  .  •  I  !'.•  ir,  ir,.\  '  or  e.<ur>e,  i!  w  I'.l  eo!t\e 
;;"ni  111'-  Anien'.'iiM  taxpaveis  Vhr  idea 
el  loanmc  Ciieu'  IMtai'.i  money  at  2  per- 
t  ( f,'  .Old  1  h,,i !  i;.!u:  (e.,i  \'-ier;i!v-'  ai'.it 
;,i!  n''-;  --  :i  to  4  pes  i  rW  !^  ndiesiloi,- 
r..i  a'  Hi  iMin  alie,n1\  o\\!'>  w-  $('  400 
Oil"  ()00  iroin  t!ie  la'-!  World  Was 

Hi  i!  ;-h  a'<>et>  \U'!  e  Irsh'd  l)\  t  P.e  r:'.ite>! 
St.iies  D,.!!.r;  e!  Mines,  unnuned  wold 
:-■!■!'>.-  $J4  500  000  OOIV  nnnuned  dia- 
i\,M),i  !eser\,  -  $H800  000a)00  and  to'.  ■ 
,  ;^;',  ;.i\e-!!re  r,'  •  o!  514  000  000  000 

M:  '-pt.ike'  I  w  a>  no,!  eNated  to  .i\i.' 
.\;e,  •:!>,»  >rA,(\  1  d,o  \\o\  brlnne  m  !r.,iN« 
.■u;  I'-.e-e  leao^  to  PU'eh'.n  eo'.inirie-  !'| 
niaki'  >o,'ia'..!n  .vo;k  \\\  V.n^l.Mxd  and 
.I'lr  ;',o;:v.   in  w  .<!  k  m  l?u  -sia, 

K\oitn!a!d  -.ala!;'"-  ;\nd  nriowancrv 
p.ud  'o  ei'.'.r.n  kint',->  and  i\;'.ei.  '.^  ,ve,- 
.-'Iv't  le.iM'n  \v!'v  .'\me!i>'au  tax;^ive;- 
i;r>;l'.!  h>    opp*^"-'  ^1  >'"'  l'''""i^h  loaiv 

Ci.i'.i'  IPi'a;!'.  Pro\  iMon  i.--  tr.ade  for 
'lie  -uppo:-,  of  She  loval  hovi>eh,old  In' 
!h,e  -.et'limen;  ot  '!;o  ci\  il  li>!  .sooi;  ,i:?er 
tl'ie  O'-Meai'^?'' I  inetU  of  eaeh  reun.  Tla' 
e;\.;  1:-!  o.f  the  piesont  klUi.;.  r.-tabii-!ievi 
■.;\  19H7,  .'.ftet  the  iisnu!  Mn'render  >>! 
l',e-.  talit.i:  \'  r''\(iv.:e>s.  w  a.s  f\\ed  a!  410.000 
piKi:u{>-$l  (xSfi '100 -of  wira-l;  110.000 
Pvnir.d>~$444  400  -is  uppvopt i.vted  t<> 
',-,e  pMv\  p'a:->'  of  the  kuu:.  134.000 
PvHjiids — i.'i4l  ,Uh) — tor  salara>  for  th.e 
roNal  hou-'diold  a:u1  retired  allowance- 
1j:  .SOO  tHU!\d>  — $617..U2—  tor  hou.M^hold 
'XpeiiMS  and.  1  ^JOO  poui^ds— $5;?.32S— 
fer  a'nis  A-.^d  be;;:uy  T!ie  civil  hst  al>o 
^■■roud''--  for  an  annvuty  of  70  000 
•.HnaKl.s— $282  SeO — to  Queop  Mary  Thio 
;n-ov:.>;;o!v>  for  other  mo:r-btn>  of  the 
I'o.yal  family  are  as  follo\v>:  The  Prmce^xs 
El;/abft-r..  6  000  pounds— $24,240,  the 
Duke  of  G1(h;ci  vr^-r.  35.000  fx^.uiids — 
$141400:  the  Pnrice>s  Royal,  6,000 
pound5 — $24,240.  No  prox'i.sic.n  i.^  made 
■or  th.e  Duke  of  Windsor. 

Belmunr  The  kiniT  h.-is  a  c;'..l  li.-t  of 
12,000  000  fr.inc.-— $405.120— and  the 
Qi:een-Morh"r     of     2,000,000     franco— 

S67  520 

Etrypt  :  According  to  law  50  of  1938, 
ti)e  kum  .,  ri\il  Iitt  is  fixed  at  $413,800, 
and  th.e  io>-al  family  i  allowance  at 
o413,800, 

Italy:  The  civil  list  ha.s  been  settled — 
1919__at  11250  000  lire— $570,409;  by  a 
law  of  1C25  an  ;iHowance  of  3,000,000 
l.re— $152.1CS— w.^s  settled  on  the  Prince 


of  Piedmont,  h.elr  appaient.  Duke  of 
Ao'-ta.  and  llie  Duke  of  O'-noU  reeei'v,-  ,k:. 
aiiowanc"     of     10:)0  000     hr-'— $fiO  T0;5-— 

each. 

..Japiin:  The  ciul  lis!  .-  (Ixeol  ,i'  4  aOO,- 
000  >en— $1  054.7n;j 

.S'.vede'n,    'llie   nnal    lair'ulv  o!    S'.wden 
h.ave    a    civil    Ir.'    of    1.896.900   kroner— 
$41)2.012,    Tlie  s(i\'ereii:it.  besuie'S.  has  nn 
anntUty     of     300.000     kroner-    $71  4H7-- 
voted  to  Km*;  C;:!  XIV  J<'iMn   ,ii.o   r. . 
:-'.i!'i,.'e'v>or  •  on  th.''  Ih.ro!".''  of  .'-^'a  "d.- :; 

.S'Ait/eiiand'  I  h.e  pr- ^;dent  of  the 
federal  council  h:is  ;i:i  ;i!U;ual  salary 
of    1.720    !^op.!ids      $0  IMS* 

Rolcana:     'Vh.-^     e.\;l     !;•:      is     flxed— 

I:)3H     a!  4  791  705  h".  a $.'>H  0H2— b«sldCS 

27  28!)  s'Oo  lev,! $:uu)  :>08    lo;  the  maln- 

ti'n.mee  el   palae^  -    .i:;d     -  1    :  th, 

I>  iunark  The  k;e.  !;  i  a  !v!!  list  of 
1  000  000       kroner $ii».Mi.SO        Annuities 

!o  ii'iier   !;:einh.'!'s  ,i:    th-       '  .     house 
,in>>vin!   to  151  2(H1  kieu.!      SJa.l.U, 

CP.e.T-'  'Ihe  k;i-.'  -  c;'- :!  1;0.  is  ftxed  at 
.'4  000  000  dra.i;:r:,,i  Sl'illt'O  ind  of 
!:i"    n;.ulocil    al    4.0uU.UuU    uia.amal-- 

Nfthei  hind-  Th--  '-■^^  ei  .ii'M  h.i  -  ,  ' '.  " 
1:-'        .^!         I  'JOO  tMH!        i.".;;dr!  ■-      $t.,i  1    >.<( 

i:>e!-'  ;■  ai-.'  .i  i.e^'-'  revenue  from  do- 

:::,on-  a!)d  ni  adi!:';e!;  in  .il'-wm-^  of 
llH)  OCO  K  ..Iviei  -■  ■  S:^,i  1  ."8  '.  :  ;.,'  ;;,  un- 
ieoin.  e  <  I  ill.'  l.'\  .il  p,0.i>  e.  I  In  lamlly 
I  :  r>l  '•).:•■  ;s.  he.NOlev  ;!i  I!':.-  p.  ■  v  ■'■■UOn 
•:  ,1  p:  :'  ,P  (>  !o;  :  ;;;■-  arijaii  <.:,::■  ■  .iter 
p.\;t  In  K,;u:  Wihein  1  ;;i  th..'  p:  >'-cut»on 
vU  \  (-!  snteipM-.  ^  \f\\.i\\\K  to  i;Uso  thf 
•  coir,  e;;!  re  et   'h-    Nit  herl.mds, 

N>';\v,i',      Ihu'   .sou:    l:-.  -   ,i    'tvU  list  of 

'.00,000  k;  .:'e'i  $ij3.iM';  'ho  crown 
prince  i.ui  000  kioner— $.i'»  (';  4 

Yw.    ■-.,...:.<          l!v        :s,;',  civil      hsl 

a:n-'  o  -  •  '  '-I  'Vio  .'oe  „;;■.>.-.  —$537,528. 
plus  2t  s;it;  ^2!i  U"-  w $557,379.  as  dif- 
ference lo:  1  i\;-    ,,•  m  forflsn exchange, 

Franci  ihr  iv  .ui  of  the  French  Gov- 
<■■;•,:!;.-;>!  i .' Ot'O     francs    per 

;;;vMiI  h  or  l.SO  '''Oil  1 :  ,.:'    -  \\-v  year — equals 

about  $3«' 000  p'.u-  .;0, 1  '.  p.a!  allowances 
1    ;  .  xj)Oi\ses — prewa;  !i      ;> 

I',  was  impo,s<:;>.5le  \o  i;e'  the  ri>;ures  for 
Hus.'-i.i  M\d  ChuM  :',;,  ;  I ; om  the  State 
Depa;  :men,'.  o:  •:."  c",  t'.i^ressional  Ll- 
t\  ,i:  \"       I'hev  !n a',    be    -e.';--^* 

1  :i;n  i>pt>''-e<i  I,'  t  !>'  $4  400  000  000  loan 
to  Cir-'i;  B;iia.o  .r  ..n^  ,::•,,:  similar 
:  1  ;n  [o  lortun  c\;n';;eN  ;;:'.;t.>  these 
I'M!^^  h,\\e  prop:^r  •  al^  k::.;:\1-.  to  protect 
tie  Amciic.m.  t.ixpayc;,-  However.  I 
\\  ".lid  'Ao'.  ob}- ::  to  a  vpecf..-  bond  Issue 
wi-ere  '.tv  pnrct-a-..  r  ef  the.^e  bonds  as- 
-uir.tvt  th.e  iisN  ri-.>  would  remove 
these  transact  tons  front  the  Treasury's 
cv  ne".d   t\:r\K\  operati-.^n'- 

Tlus  $4  400.000  000  co'ihd  be  ."^pent  ad- 
•>antai:ocu-iy  in  America  m  aiding  the 
GI  b:!;  oi  r:ph.ts  secunnc  decent  pensions 
ror  t.te  elde'rs  of  Ame:i.-a,  care  for  our 
Nation's  citizens  who  are  undernour- 
icshed,  ill-clad  and  iH-hoi:,;ed.  and  carry 
on  an  educational  campLiu:.n  to  reduce 
juvenile  delinquency  to  a  minuT.um. 

If  Great  Britain  gets  this  loan  then 
Russia  IS  expected  to  request  a  loan  of 
$6,000,000,000.  Prance  and  Cliir.a  will 
want  to  borrow  five  hundred  to  six  hun- 
dred million  and  other  nation  .v;:.  ask 
for  loans, 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ume  to  call  a  halt 
on  these  foreign  hand-outs.  Let  us  be- 
ware of  the  kind  of  a  leader  ^\•ho  is  "a 


i  v  patridt  of  the  world  alone,  the 
:  i!  ■  i  of  every  country  but  his  own." 
ih.c  Republlaan  Party  would  be  wise  to 
select  the  fallowing  slogans:  "Back  to 
Solvency"  and  "There  Will  Always  Be 
an  America  Unless  the  New  Deal  Gives  It 
Away." 


The   r.re.Ttest   Mrnncp   in    ■\aier,c  i    lodav 
I<    Ori;,in,i«ed    f'rop.u.Tuid.      Jilt    UFA 

ii  Uk  (ircfck'it  Oiieuatr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON    THOMAS  A.  JiNKlNi 

or  OHIO 
IN  TKB  HOUSS  OF  RBPRB8ENTATIVES 

Wtdntstfat/.  December  19, 1945 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great- 
est menace  la  America  today  is  organlied 
propaganda.  This  menace  has  been 
growing  rapidly  for  years.  especliUy  for 
the  past  ISiytars.  Private  individuals, 
corporate  lr^r««U,  labor  organtaatlons, 
and  political  factions  have  Indulged  in  it. 
E^ren  the  Oof^'ernment  Itself  has  engaged 
tnlt. 

Should  the  Government  rngage  In 
propagandaf  No.  Absolutely  no!  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Qovernment  to  keep  the 
people  intooned  by  reporting  facts  to 
them  Rei4>rUng  anything  but  facts 
would  be  a  ^^tinct  disservice.  Likewise, 
It  is  the  duw  of  Qovtrnment  to  prevent 
organised  pmpaganda  by  any  of  Its  agen* 
cits  when  16  has  the  effect  of  misrvprt* 
senting  or  (listortlnB  facts. 

Is  the  Qoternmont  carrytna  out  Its  re- 
sponslbiUty  In  this  respect?  Mr.  Speak* 
er.  let  me  answer  that  by  asking  this 
question:  Is  there  any  Member  of  this 
House  who  has  not  on  many  occasions 
had  serious  doubts  as  to  the  factual  ac- 
curacy of  statements  Issued  by  many  Gov- 
ernment agencies? 

One  of  tbe  greatest  offenders  In  this 
regard  has  |>een  the  OfBce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. The  OPA  could  yet  do 
some  good  within  the  scope  of  its  au- 
thority. Its  orcanised  propmranda  is 
becoming  s^  revoUing  to  the  American 
peoi^e  and  to  Meinl>ers  of  Congress, 
hov^'ever.  ttlat  I  predict  they  will  soon 
decide  they  would  rather  do  without  the 
good  It  mteht  do  than  to  risk  the  harm 
It  will  be  sUre  to  do  through  the  propa- 
ganda effoits  of  a  small  croup  in  that 
agency  to  |)erpetuate  their  po\i*er  and 
bring  about  permanent  Federal  control 
of  prices  In  this  country. 

OPA  has  Indulged  in  organized  propa- 
ganda of  the  most  shamele^  kind.  It 
has  gone  o  far  as  to  have  millions  of  its 
misleading  publicity  statements  mailed 
out  with  monthly  allotment  checks  to 
dependents  of  men  in  the  armed  services. 
It  has  organized  pressure  groups  of  one 
kind  and  aiiother  to  descend  en  masse 
on  congressional  hearings  and  stridently 
demand  perpetuation  of  OPA.  - - 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  it  has  organ-^ 
ized  community  propaganda  campaigns 
throughout  the  country  in  the  form  of  a 
special  we^  devoted  to  praise  of  OPA. 
These  special  observances  were  first  to 
be     called     Anti-inflation     Week.     But 
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after  the  gi'ounci  u.uk  wa-  we"!  •hi-t  n^,, 

signals  were  chaticed  and  wred  -A.T.t  iMit 
from  Wa5hJn,.-tor.  thn-  ihr\  s.c-.-  \,  s... 
railed  Price  Con.tre;  f  ^:  ?Ti>--pei  o  ■. 
Week,  Unde-  titai  ru.na'  this  aVA 
propnpanda  i  a  r oing  on  in  small 
commurltles  lu  t-vcry  pari  of  this  coun- 
try 

Newspapers  In  those  communities  are 
being  pressured  b\  op.f  representatives 
to  print  longT>re; ',!.  0  ;. dements  extol- 
ling the  virtues  of  OPA  and  of  permanent 
price  control.  City  ofBcials  have  been  in- 
duced under  the  plea  of  patriotism  to 
give  .special  public  recognition  to  OPA 
activities. 

I  would  like  for  the  Members  to  think 
for  a  moment  on  the  name  they  have 
chosen.  Mr.  Speaker— Price  Control  for 
Prosperity.  "All  of  us  want  pro.sperlty. 
We  expect  to  have  It.  And  now  Mr. 
Bowles  ts  sliirtlng  to  sell  us  on  the  Idea 
that  we  mu;?t  have  prior  control  if  we 
are  to  have  prosperity.  By  Implication, 
we  must  ha/e  price  control  as  long  as 
wt  havt  profpx'rlty. 

Balwwn  now  and  next  June  30  the 
American  pt'ople  are  going  to  wltn«n  one 
of  the  Rrratost  Government  propaganda 
campaigns  of  all  times,  based  upon  thh 
tlMflM  of  Price  Control  for  Prosperity 
The  purpose  on  hat  rampalim  will  be  to 
perpetuate  OPA.  Under  »»•»  rn  ^^  of 
controlling  Inflation  the  <  \  t  to 
makt  price  control  permaiieni.  Prom 
thii  H  would  be  an  easj*  step  to  state 
•oclnlism. 

Th«  strategy  hy  wMoh  pernisnent 
prlo«  control  is  to  be  aeiitvvtd  is  to  f)nd 
one  reason  after  another  why  price  con- 
trol cannot  bt  ttft*d  at  the  moment— 
always  aceonpaalad  by  the  pious  hope 
that  It  can  brrrmoved  In  the  near  future. 
Uke  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  howwtr, 
that  happy  day  will  be  cdDHanUy  rt- 
treating.  We  will  more  from  one  "emer- 
gency" to  another  as  we  hitv*  done  for 
the  past  13  TTiurs— each  "emergency''  re. 
quiring  ti\»  continuaUon  of  Federal  con- 
trol ovtf  the  private  lives  and  activities 
of  American  citlaens. 

Ijist  sTimmer,  when  the  vrar  wtth  Ja- 
pan ended,  we  were  assured  by  Mr. 
Bowles  that  our  economy  would  be  "de- 
controlled" as  speedily  as  potolbla.  DatM 
wara  att  lor  the  raoioval  cf  prtce  con- 
trols and  we  were  told  thta  nearly  ail 
controls  wouM  1  after  the 

first  of  the  y«i:  M.  ;  ..  uiese  dates 
hax'e  come  and  gone  and  the  controls 
hav«  not  been  lifted.  The  "emergency" 
U  stOl  with  us  and  Mr.  Bowles  now  says 
that  we  do  not  dare  remove  Uie  controls 
nfter  the  first  of  the  year,  as  he  had 
pnmlsed.  and  that  they  ctust  k>e  con- 
tinued past  next  June  30, 

The  campaign  to  accompl  sh  that  pur- 
pose has  already  started  anl  it  Is  partly 
to  point  out  the  utter  ruthlessness  and 
cynicism  of  that  propaganda  drive  that 
I  take  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  used  as  his  shining 
example  of  the  horrors  of  ]>rice  control 
removal  the  case  of  the  price  of  citrus 
fruits,  on  which  price  contiols  were  re- 
moved by  OPA  on  November  19.  This 
example  has  been  used  by  Mr.  Bowles 
before  a  Senate  committee,  in  .':i>eeches 
throughout  the  country,  and  on  Monday 
of  last  week  in  a  press  confe  ence  here  In 
Washington  which  Mr  Powles  called  for 


the  purpose  of  ptvin*;  U.vWn:  pobii.  !t\ 
to  his  cl*rii«:  tru.t  fxti.Dit  OVA  !'e;>!e- 
sentatl\''.s  t'.a\e  !>»'»■:•,  m^trueted  !(    nuik'- 

*'•'    kevt5,  ;r   i-f   tl.eir   arkoatrients   ;ind 
]    '    •   t'.eftso  lit  p:  i'rti  >tiii8  .Nutioii-w  1  !' 
Observance  of     I'ncr  (\,iurf..  .',)■    r':o 
pertty"  u « ( k 

Here  ;      ■   ■  \ w)-,  .-■    ;  < o<  k ,o,i  ^-.t  - t.,;f - 
ment  M     li-  ■■^'.>'--,  :r.-.k's  on  t!,i.s  si;t>"^ 
Speaking   n. '■•>■  t*-.'   Nution,.;   ..\,.s.m  .;, 
tlon  of  Mr-!    'h'   ,r>'rv    :■',    Nu  w   Y'_>rk  ..•:. 
Decembt '  (    m-    b^.\^  ;.-  -^aui: 

What,  lor  instanct,  would  happen  To  food 
price*  (If  price  conlrola  were  removed)?  •  •  • 
Tour  wife  will  ttU  you  that  Mine  gradM  of 
omnKcs.  Umona.  axul  grkpcfrmt  movMl  up  60 
to  )00  pero«nt  tn  tbe  first  raw  diiya  followinc 
tht  action  of  OPA  l»  rtmoviuf  tb«  prto*  r«- 
atrlctiona.  If  thla  occurrtd  oa  food  produce* 
which  teemed  to  be  in  adequate  aupply,  what 
would  happen  tu  meat,  vegetablea.  mltk. 
r«r*ftla.  anct  aU  th*  oth«r  doavna  of  food 
producu  which  are  tn  inure  aearo*  auppljf 

Analysis  of  that  statement  m^-III  demon- 
strate that  it  U  made  with  the  usual 
Bowles'  technique— a  ooli<  >  <  huif- 

u*uths  and  inferences  ma>e  d<iib. 

eiate  purpose  of  m  ^-eao,  u,-  ■i-.v  .\>u  ■  •  r. 
But  I  am  not  so  mu  •  -     •,  now 

with  the  fact  that  the  . ;«  u  1 1  iuien- 
tlonally  misleading  as  I  am  wiUi  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Bowles  is  using  continuously  aa 
hl.N  chief  argument  for  the  necessity  of 
retaining  price  control  a  hand-tailored 
example— citrus  fruit— which  was  care- 
fully planned  and  put  into  effect  for  the 
exprej«  purpose  of  giving  OPA  just  this 
kind  of  a  propaganda  medium. 

I  am  convinced  that  In  rvmoving  the 
celling  price  on  dtrua  fruits,  the  OPA  did 
so  wtth  the  deUbarate  purpoaa  of  creating 
a  sudden  iBortue  tn  prloia  which  u^ey 
M-ould  be  able  to  uae  as  exhibit  No.  1 
in  Ihelr  campaign  to  perpetuate  OPA 
controls,  and  for  the  Immediate  exploit- 
ing  of  which  they  had  made  careful  prep- 
arations. 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  cllrus-fruit 
propaganda  theme: 

Producers  of  fresh  fruits  and  vtft- 
tables  have  long  contended  that  there  is 
no  need  for  ceiling  prices  on  fresh  fruit 
or  vegetables  which  are  in  adequate  sup- 
ply. In  facU  they  point  out,  ceiling 
prices  on  such  pioducta  tend  to  pat  retail 
prices  at  the  oelUng  and  retard  conjrumer 
purrhasing.  even  thouah  there  may 
actually  be  an  ovcrsupply  of  that  par- 
ticular fruit  or  vegetable.  This  conten- 
tion has  proved  to  be  correct.  As  most 
of  you  know,  there  have  been  do  ceillnc 
prices  on  poUtoes  for  the  past  aeveral 
months  and  potatoes  are  no  higher  today 
than  they  were  when  ceQings  were  lifted 
and  are.  in  fact,  lower  than  they  were  a 
j-ear  ago  when  price  ceilings  were  in 
effect. 

There  have  been  similar  results  from 
remonng  ceilings  on  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  adequate  supply.  When 
there  is  plenty  of  a  commodity,  competi- 
tion is  a  more  effective  ceiling  on  prices 
than  OPA  can  ever  maintain.  OPA 
chooses  to  ignore  these  experiences,  how- 
ever, and  talks  only  of  citrus  fruits. 

For  a  long  time  the  growers  of  citrus 
fruits  had  an  agreement  with  OPA  that 
when  the  price  of  their  product  reached 
a  certain  low  level,  indicating  an  es.'^en- 
tlal  balance  between  supply  and  demand, 
celling  prices  would  be  removed  in  order 


'•>  'P.iranHir  ctM'i^uirptiC'M  ':  h-o,  p>-'ee 
i'".  e!  nt  which  eedlni^N  v»  e-Ce  iv  \**  'i- 
in.n.d,  WHS  rrach«'ri  inti  ]hs{  .ii  ,,  }\.[ 
t^PA     ::;    .'•pite    i^f    i',s    ii;'re<  nieT^'    ''     (io 

'  wou'd  r  >f  ;"ermne  c-'dint'  piiie^  ,''- 
:^'o.»;!.  t*";'-  IV'part  merit  cf  A-",  "'i  it ;  '  e 
reported  that  ue  v.^-..  li  !oi\e  ..  ■  ef  the 
largest  Cltni 5  frto;;  (!.<;>v  ;r.  cm"  !-'-f<.(\ 
■  ■'PA  continof'i  ;;)r--  ,,'iMM:f  \>>  -  ,rroTn -• 
0  (i  early  fall  ;n  it  •  >  'uvl  i.  '.-iim-^  -■ 
.  e;h!ip  priefx  1  p.  •  ■■  .'.^  N'(\  i"!M>'T  I'* 
just  S  dav-  t»"Ov..  "fo;.:  'rt^cM  ,,H'  ()]'A 
suddenly  rem^'-'i  *':•  i'ei..nk'  i>'m'#'v  ,.-i 
citrus  fruits,  M:  Bi  Wio-  and  h:"  •.■.v.- 
nomk  manipulators  had  calcxilatrd  their 
time  carefully 

November  19  wa  '•<  n<  lulay  before 
Thanksgiving,  wher  «  n  fruits  are  In 
heavy  demand  for  th.e  holiday  table 
November  19  is  also  ne.ir  the  end  of  one 
of  the  btg  orange  .^ea.^on.^  of  • '  .  mr  and 
JU!«it  before  another  large  ortrie  rroon 
starts.  It  1.^  In  the  period  wit' •  "»»  , 
always  a  relatively  .-short  ,!  ^  of 
oranges  because  the  Valencln  se,  ■ 
nearing  its  end  and  the  navel  ,:, 
.reason  1?  •  ■•  Not  in  fiili  \'  - 1  1^^,^  j^. 
nation  wu  , .-  well  rrcrt  •  1  i  ■  he  cit- 
rus fruit  trade  that,  \x  >  •  mod  cf 
the  action,  many  of  tP"n    ^     ,  <  (^pf 

'  ,\  0 


to  leaN-e  the  ceUlngs  on  in  tn.-n 


or  three  fwafci.  until  navel  oranre  ^  r  .- 
moving  to  market  In  quan;  •  \  ; 
ber  19.  It  might  al.'w  be  noted,  v 
before  coromunttj  oh^rrances  oi  !''  t 
Control  for  Prospt  Wr  v  j,^  wnich 
OPA  planned  to  usi  •  .,:,.%  fruit  ex- 
ample. 

Tbe  result  of  reoMTtnt  rltrut  tnilt 
ceilings  at  this  particular  tfc  was  ex- 
actly  \^hat  any  intelllitt :  •  p,  would 

have  predicted  fit)m  •  ■  ontions  I 
have  Just  de.tcrtbt^d.  !  -  .  >  .-  rr.vuH 
which  OPA  strateiflsts  k  .  m  .  .  rur 
^•hen  they  plannod  thi^  »    s  •    '<!  Nn- 

N-ember   19      8up|>llt«  for  ••  'hnnkv- 

glving    sra5on    were    ;     >  1  ip, 

There  was  no  possibility  o:  n  dd,- 

tlonal  suppllei  from  prod  •,i<:to 

eoosumlnr  arras  In  the  ■<  r  !„',w'«  , 

November  19  and  :Novcn.u :  i2  i  i.e  Ut  - 
mand  for  choice  frtilt  Is  higher  those 
3  days  than  It  Is  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year  except  Just  before  Ourtslmas  and 
New  Year's.  Shoppers,  eater  to  get 
choice  fruit  for  their  holiday  meals,  and 
retailers,  eager  to  prorlde  this  fruit  if 
they  could,  naturally  bid  up  the  price  of 
choice  citrus  frultj^  Top  grades  shot  up 
well  above  previous  cetlirurs.  It  Is  slg- 
nihcant,  howevwr.  that  the  poorer  grades 
of  fruit  not  only  did  not  double  In  price, 
as  OPA  has  intimated,  but  actually  "went 
.«!Our."  as  the  produce  den'ers  say.  so  that 
the  average  Increase  in  citnis  fruit  prices 
throughout  the  country — even  under  the 
conditions  OPA  had  planned— was  only 
a  few  cents  a  crate. 

This  fact  was  ignored  by  OPA  as  It 
put  Its  puUkaty  machine  in  motion. 
OPA  press  ofBces  throughout  the  country 
were  ready  on  the  day  ceilinrs  were  lift- 
ed to  issue  their  scarehead  storie?  ignor- 
ing the  small  average  increase  in  prtce 
and  citing  only  the  jump  in  the  price  of 
choice  hohday  fruit,  to  draw  the  obvious 
moral  that  this  is  what  happfn";  \*hen 
any  ceiling  price  is  removed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  OPA  pub- 
licity ofBces  throughout  the  country 
came  out  with  similar  statements  at  the 
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san.e  time  all  tending  to  show  the  results 
of  removing  ceillni?  prices,  was  not  acci- 
dental. It  M-a.s  c-irefully  planned  here 
in  Washington  L^y  the  OPA.  Almost 
identical  release.^  appeared  simultane- 
ou>ly  in  papers  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 

I  have  not  h.id  t;nv:  to  fro  ti-.rough  all 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  for  No- 
vember 19  and  2C.  but  here  are  .'^ome 
typical  examples  of  the  manner  m  which 
OPA  publicity  o£B:es  went  to  work  to 
capitalize  on  the  ;>ituation  which  OPA 
price  manipulator.^  had  created. 

In  San  Franci.scc,  the  A.ssociated  Prr-s 
quoted  the  district  OPA  director  on  No- 
vembt'T  20  a.-;  urginp  re.-<toration  of  ceil- 
inp  prices  on  citri.<  fruits  "because  the 
price  of  or-.tna-s  na.s  jumped  approxi- 
mat":-.-  TO  pt-rcent  practically  overnight." 
Th''  S,i:i  Francisco  Chronicle  quoted  the 
recional  OPA  administrator  as  saying  he 
would  make  an  irrmcdla'C  investigation 
to  detcrminr-  whetner  ceiling.s  .should  be 
replaced.  He  app  u-'.'ntly  had  heard  his 
ma.stcr'-  xo:c--. 

In  D  !rr.i?,  OPA  press  agents  again 
ru.shed  to  th"  A.^scciated  Pre.ss  with  the 
news  that  •■romoval  of  Government  con- 
trols sent  the  pric  '  of  citrus  fruits  sky- 
rocketinp  today  ,n  Detroit  markets." 
He  forgot  to  mention  that  the  average 
price  did  no:  advance. 

In  Chicago,  OPA  press  agents  rushed 
into  print  with  the  news  that  some 
oranges  had  jumptd  from  S5  50  to  $9  95 
on  the  Chicago  market.  These,  of 
course,  were  the  choice  fruits  in  hii:h 
demand  for  Thank.  Elvm?.  They  did  not 
give  the  average  prict^  of  oranpe>.  This 
story,  too.  was  wld^•ly  used  bv  other 
newspapers  and  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  after  usin:z  this  story  editorially 
added:  "In  Pittsburgh  there  seems  to 
have  been  little  app'eciable  change." 
It  is  not  recorded  that  any  OPA  agent  In 
Pittsburgh  pointed  out  tliat  failure  of 
prices  to  skyrocket  there  vindicated  the 
soundness  of  removing  price  controls. 

In  Minneapolis,  the  Star  Journal,  like 
nil  hf'  other  ne\vspap»"^r.s,  quoted  the 
OPA  G:.-:i\c:  ch's'ctTr.  He  made  the  ab- 
surd prediction  that  grapefruit,  oranges, 
and  lemons  usiuld  disappear  from  res- 
taurant and  cafe  menus,  He,  too.  had 
heard  his  ma.-t-T  ■;  voice. 

Thus  it  we:r.  throughout  tlie  country. 
Within  1  day  after  the  removal  of  price 
controls  on  citrus  fruits  OPA  pre=^s 
agent.s  m  district  and  regiorf-.:  office- 
everywhere  laid  dc.vn  their  barrage  of 
publicity,  distorliii^  facts  to  nrove  the.r 
argument  that  removal  of  ceiling  pric*  s 
on  any  commodity  is  a  mustake. 

The  most  truthful  story  appeared  in 
the  Denver  Post.  The  prices  quot^r-d 
there,  as  eisewheie,  v.ere  the  most 
alarmung  which  could  be  foi.;nd  and  not 
representative  of  the  market  as  a  whole, 
but  an  OPA  food  specialist  in  tlie  district 
office  spilled  tiie  beans.  Ceiling.s  were 
removed,  he  told  the  Post,  because  of 
"a  surplus  supply  due  to  an  exception- 
ally large  crop  and  as  a  test  of  the  effect 
of  the  removal  of  price  ceilings  on  whole- 
sale and  consumer  markets."  That,  of 
course,  was  the  real  reason  for  the  re- 
moval of  citrus  price  ceilings  on  Novem- 
ber 19 — so  that  it  could  be  held  out  to 
the  country  "as  a  test  of  the  remiOval  of 
price  ceilings  on  v,  h.olesaie  and  consum.er 


markets."  Th.-  OPA  spokesmar,  in  every 
community  had  to  have  this  story  in 
order  to  make  his  propaganda  sound 
convincing  but  the  Denver  mail  slipped 
In  pa>sing  it  on  to  the  general  p.iblic. 

After  the  original  flurry  in  prices  which 
OPA  m.anufactured,  the  price  of  citrus 
fruits  settled  back  within  a  few  days  so 
that  many  grades  and  varieties  are  now 
selling  well  below  previous  ceiling  prices. 
Mr.  Bowles  well  knows  this  fact  and  yet 
he  continues  to  use  this  one  misleading 
example,  which  OPA  prepared  so  care- 
fully, as  an  argument  for  such  an  im- 
portant decision  as  that  on  indefinite 
continuation  of  all  ceiling  prices. 

On  Monday  of  last  week  Mr  Bowles 
call'^d  a  press  conference  in  which  he 
a2a:n  u.sed  the  deliberately  misleading 
exa.T.ple  of  citrus-fruit  prices.  Here  is 
ti.e  v\ay  he  was  quoted  by  the  Aisociated 
Pre--  reporter: 

In  saying  OPA  will  have  to  move  more 
slowly  In  the  future  In  eliminating  ])rlce  con- 
trols, Mr.  Bowles  said  that  what  happened  on 
citrus  fruits  Illustrated  this.  Pric;  ceilings 
on  fresh  citrus  were  removed  last  month  and 
prices  immediately  shot  up.  doubling  In  some 
cases,  Mr.  Bowles  said. 

When  asked  to  substantiate  this  figure 
of  increased  prices  Mr.  Bowies  called  on 
an  OPA  economist  who  was  sitting  at  his 
elbow  and  this  economist  reported  that 
oranges  were  then  selling  from  one-half 
cent  to  1  cent  a  pound  above  ceiling  prices 
on  the  wholesale  market.  This  would  be 
35  to  80  cents  a  box  above  previous  ceiling 
prices.  This  was  either  a  deliberate  mis- 
representation or  an  evidence  of  igno- 
rance. The  ceiling  prices  of  Valencia 
oranges  in  New  York  was  S5.38  a  l)ox.  On 
the  day  on  which  Mr.  Bowles  held  his 
press  conference — Monday,  December 
10 — Valencia  oranges  sold  in  New  York 
at  an  average  of  S4.29  a  box — exactly 
SI. 09  a  box  below  the  previous  ceiling 
prices. 

The  ceiling  price  of  navel  oranges  was 
also  $5.38  a  box  and  even  this  choice 
fruit,  which  was  not  yet  moving  in  ade- 
quate .supply  to  meet  demands  sold  in 
New  York  December  10  for  $5.57  a  box, 
only  19  cents  above  the  previou;;  ceiling, 
and  a  normal  refllecticn  of  the  market 
situation  at  this  time  of  year.  Florida 
brucebox  oranges  with  a  ceiling  of  $4.55, 
sold  in  New  York  that  day  for  $4.31—24 
cents  below  ceiling.  Florida  Indian 
River  oranges,  with  a  ceiling  of  $4,99, 
.-old  for  $4.71  a  box  on  Deceml)er  10— 
28  cents  lower  than  the  previous  ceiling. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  lay;ng  the 
groundwork:  for  his  propaganda  cam- 
paign to  perpetuate  OPA,  Mr.  Bowles  has 
not  only  deliberately  manipulated  the 
controls  of  citrus  fruits  so  tha:  prices 
would  go  up.  he  has  consistently  misrep- 
resented and  misinterpreted  the  results 
of  tliat  action  and  continues  to  do  so  in 
tile  face  of  overwhelming  evidence  that 
even  the  very  figures  he  uses  are  er- 
roneous. 

This  kind  of  propaganda  is  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  small  newspapers  of  the 
country.  Local  OPA  representatives, 
obviously  on  direct  orders  from  Wash- 
ington, are  using  the  excuse  of  "price 
control  for  prosperity"  week  to  pt?rsuade 
editors  of  smaller  papers  to  print  their 
arguments    for    OPA    perpetuation,    in 


which  the  manipulated  citrus  fruit  price 
plays  a  prominent  part. 

I  press  this  on  the  attention  of  the 
House  as  a  sample  of  what  we  may  ex- 
pect in  the  next  several  months  as  this 
great  propaganda  campaign  swings  into 
high  gear. 


Precampaign  Platform 

EXTHNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  19,  1945 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
set  forth  in  a  forward-looking  document 
its  aims  and  objectives.  This  was  not  in 
any  sense  intended  to  be  a  party  plat- 
form. ObTiously,  a  platform  could  be 
framed  onjy  by  delegates  to  a  national 
convention^ 

It  was  desired  the  f)eopIe  should  know 
the  political  creed  which  would  guide  Re- 
publicans in  Congress  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  specific  problems  as  they 
arose.  Those  aims  were  later  endorsed 
unanimously  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee  and  steps  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  closer  coordination  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  new  problems  arose. 

The  Republican  aims  and  objectives 
will  imdouhtedly  serve  to  bring  about 
greater  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of 
all  Republicans.  The  Harrisburg  Tele- 
graph, in  tn  editorial  printed  on  Mon- 
day. December  10.  really  shows  a  com- 
plete comprehension  of  the  purposes  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  Republican  action. 
Under  perijiission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  Ijhe  editorial: 

fRECAMPAlCN  PLATFORM 

Voters  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise their  franchise  in  State-wide  elections 
before  the  trst  Tuesday  after  the  first  Mon- 
day. 1946.  All  States  will  elect  Members  to 
the  National  House  of  Representatives,  one- 
third  will  elect  United  States  Senators,  while 
others  will  elect  governors  and  members  of 
State  legislatures. 

Evidently  with  an  eye  on  those  elections, 
and  proceeding  on  the  paraphrased  theory 
that  "in  time  of  calm  prepare  for  storm"  la 
a  good  polity.  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  drafted  and  submitted  "aims  and 
purposes"  t©  the  national  committee.  They 
have  whipped  up  ideas  gleaned  from  corre- 
spondence, talks  with  constituents,  and  sifted 
from  "bull"  sessions  which  are  a  dally  rou- 
tine In  the  Capitol  cloakrooms.  In  reducing 
their  thoughts  to  t3rpe  they  have  started  the 
Jelling  process  of  a  1946  platform. 

The  handiwork  of  the  leglfilators  was  en- 
dorsed unanimously  In  Chicago  Saturday  by 
the  national  committee  as  a  basis  for  party 
policy.  Thiit  the  middle  and  far  west  com- 
mitteemen Should  have  criticized  some  of  the 
paragraphs  Is  a  healthy  sign,  and  Chairman 
Brownell  quite  properly  announced  he  would 
appoint  a  committee  of  seven  to  receive, 
clarify,  amplify,  and  broaden  existing  prin- 
ciples and  receive  new  suggestions. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  authors  did  not 
Intend  to  write  a  rigid  platform.  Their  chief 
aim  was  to  apark  an  Interest  In  the  party  and 
what  the  party  should  support  and  advocate 
in  legislation.  They  framed  an  outline  that 
should  start  Republicans  on  a  round  of  ex- 
amination and  polllr  ^  of  sentiment  of  voters. 
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It  Is  hoped  that  these  origin il  or  prelimi- 
nary principles  of  a  Republican  platform  will 
be  widely  distributed  State  and  county  com- 
mittees would  do  well  to  provide  copies  to 
members  and  to  citizens  of  all  political  aline- 
ments  and  request  frank,  bon  >£t  comment. 
Discussion  and  debate  of  currei  t  and  antici- 
pated political  issues  will  exc;te  a  healthy 
Interest  in  the  party's  desire  to  Increase  con- 
gressional representation  and  g:  in  control  of 
more  State  adoiinistrations  anc  legislatures. 

Let  the  mlralonary  work  get  \  nder  way. 


Demobilizatioo  o;  lue  Armfd  Forces 
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M  ! . COMPTE 


1   1     JVWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESESTATI\TH 

Monday,  December  17.  1945 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
terrible  war  that  ended  only  a  few 
months  ago  America  assembled  the 
greatest  fighting  force  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Land  forces,  naval  forces,  and 
air  forces  combined  to  bring  'dctory  over 
the  Axis  Nations.  The  victo-y  was  won 
on  every  battlefield  and  in  every  depart- 
ment. Our- forces  were  led  Dy  brilliant 
commanders,  but  we  must  not  overlook 
the  character  and  performance  of  the 
men  who  make  up  the  rank  tnd  the  file. 
They  sacrificed  everjrthing.  They  suf- 
fered, bled,  and  died  over  land  and  sea. 
in  the  air,  and  under  the  water  and  never 
asked  for  any  favors  until  'he  victory 
was  ours. 

Now  the  same  men  and  A'omen  are 
asking  for  release  from  service  in  order 
to  return  to  civilian  life  and  take  up 
where  they  left  off  when  they  took  up 
arms. 

Parents  want  their  boys  back.  The 
older  men  are  carrying  and  have  carried 
the  load  on  the  farms  and  in  the  fac- 
tories imtil  they  arc  breaking  down. 
Wives  and  children  are  begg.ng  to  have 
their  husbands  and  fathers  back.  Many 
men  have  little  children  at  home.  The 
responsibility  of  the  Government  now  is 
to  get  every  boy  home  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Transportation  and  shipping 
must  not  be  allowed  to  slow  down  the  de- 
mobilization program. 

Several  months  ago  I  ini  reduced  a 
simple  bill  providing  for  the  i  rompt  dis- 
charge of  remaining  sons  in  a  family 
where  one  son  has  lost  his  life  in  the 
armed  services.  Grief-stricken  mothers 
and  fathers  have  lo.st  one  boy — they  want 
the  other  returned  to  the  family  circle. 
Can  we  not  have  action  on  a  simple  bill 
of  this  kind? 

While  the  War  and  Navy  Ek  partments 
both  report  that  demobilizaticm  is  going 
forward  with  full  speed  yet  there  appear 
to  be  innumerable  inequaLties.  The 
point  system  does  not  always  appear  to 
be  exactly  fair.  Moreover  there  are 
thousands  of  cases  in  which  men  are  held 
as  essential  when  they  have  u  suflBcient 
number  of  points.  How  about  this  situa- 
tion? Washington  is  overflowing  with 
high-ranking  officers  yet  m?n  in  the 
ranks  such  as  mail  clerks,  storekeepers, 
yoemen,  and  so  forth,  are  held  as  essen- 
tial regardless  of  points. 


Maj.  C.  L.  Lambert,  an  outstanding 
lawyer  and  citizen  of  Sigoumey,  Iowa, 
who  ser%ed  with  honor  and  distinction  in 
World  War  I  and  again  for  a  long  period 
in  this  war  and  during  the  intervening 
years  as  a  National  Guard  ofiBcer.  brought 
to  my  attention  a  letter  from  a  soldier 
stationed  in  Japan  He  describes  condi- 
tions for  the  American  servicemen  as  be- 
ing worse  since  the  war  was  over  than 
when  the  fighting  was  on.  Situations 
such  £is  he  describes  should  be  investi- 
gated and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  to  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  excerpts  both  from 
Major  Lambert's  letter  and  from  the  one 
received  from  the  soldier,  whose  name  is 
withheld  for  obvious  reasons: 
Hon.  Karl  M.  LcCompti. 

New  House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  DC. 

Deak  Karl:  I  am  sure  you  will  be  very  much 
Interested  in  knowing  bow  some  of  our  fight- 
ing men  are  beinp  treated  that  are  still  In 
the  service  and  you  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  it  up  with  the  right  place  In 
the  War  Department  where  It  wUl  do  some 
good. 

I  am  Inclosing  herewith  a  letter  from  a 
soldier  who  has  been  In  the  service  for  over 
2  years  and  who  has  a  Purple  Heart  with  an 
Oak  Leaf  Cluster  indicating  he  was  twice 
wounded  In  battle.  The  mere  fact  that  he 
has  gone  from  a  recruit  to  a  staff  sergeant 
In  the  Infantry  in  2  years  will  Indicate  that 
he  is  a  high-class  young  man.  He  Is  not 
quite  21  years  of  age. 

Hii.  mother  and  father  are  very  much  exer- 
cised over  the  letter.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Division,  now  In  Japan.  He 
received  his  wounds  on  Okinawa. 

I  am  satisfied  that  perhaps  this  Is  an  iso- 
lated case  and  that  many  of  the  soldiers  are 
being  much  better  treated.  However.  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  there  are  not  many  other  in- 
stances fully  as  bad  or  worse. 

I  believe  If  this  letter  erf  this  soldier  Is  prop- 
erly placed  in  the  War  Department  it  vkill 
bring  forth  an  immediate  Investigation  and 
probably  result  in  the  elimination  of  condi- 
tions complained  of. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  soldier  twice 
wounded  and  not  fully  recovered  should  be 
commended  rather  than  censored  for  com- 
plaining about  such  treatment,  both  for  him- 
self and  his  fellow  soldiers. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.  J.  Lambert. 

Pukushima,    Japan. 

October  14.  1945. 

Dear  Folks:  Just  thought  I'd  drop  a  few 
lines  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  all  right. 
We  are  still  in  the  same  place  here.  We  are 
really  catching  it  now.  They  work  the  men 
night  and  day  here  and  they  are  forcing 
them  to  wade  mud  and  water  up  to  their 
knees  to  do  common  work  that  Japs  can  do. 
It  Is  worse  now  than  when  there  Is  a  war. 
The  USO  commando  "brass  hats"  we  have  now 
are  really  making  it  miserable  for  the  men. 
If  It  was  combat  it  would  be  different.  Then 
they  are  good  to  the  men  because  they  are 
afraid  of  the  men.  The  "brass  hats"  we  have 
now  never  saw  a  battle  and  are  just  out  of  the 
States  and  think  they  won  the  war.  They 
take  all  the  souvenirs  such  as  rifles,  sabers, 
pistols,  and  so  forth,  and  leave  us  who  fought 
the  war  without  anything.  All  the  men  who 
have  been  In  battle  with  this  outfit  have  been 
wounded  once  or  twice  and  can't  get  anything 
and  get  all  the  dirty  work.  Seems  like  there 
is  no  more  democracy  In  this  country.  If 
things  get  much  worse  I  think  ni  turn  In 
my  stripes  and  go  to  the  guard  house. 
Especially  If  I  don't  go  home  soon.  I  am  com- 
pletely fed  up  with  the  way  It  is  run  now. 

The  division  goes  to  the  States  In  Decem- 
ber but  one  needs  60  points  to  go  with  it. 


I  have  but  64.  It's  pretty  darn  poor  friejids 
and  neighbors  one  has  and  Congressmen  «bcn 
they  can't  get  combat  men  home.  I  have 
been  wounded  twice  over  here  and  it  has 
ruined  my  physical  condition  and  left  me 
with  two  bad  legs  and  they  can't  even  get 
us  home, 

I  read  in  a  paper  from  the  States  that  stated 
70  pointers  would  be  out  by  October  1  and 
60  pointers  by  November  1  At  present, 
they  still  have  men  in  the  company  with  f4 
points.  Looks  like  they  are  pulling  the  wool 
over  your  eyes  back  there.  All  of  us  over 
here  are  completely  fed  up  with  the  s)tua- 
tlon.  Seems  like  they  forgo:  us  or  Jest  don't 
care. 

RoEmT. 

The  boys  are  not  getting  home  as  fast 
as  they  should.  Men  with  long  service 
are  being  held  in  Germany.  Japan.  China 
and  in  the  Islands  and  at  stations  every- 
where, men  who  have  richly  earned  a  dis- 
charge. Men  are  held  too  long  in  the 
Aleutians.  Often  the  food  is  poor  and  in- 
adequate. Some  men  have  been  "ad- 
vised" that  they  better  not  write  to  their 
Congressmen  and  doubtless  many  boys  do 
not  write  us,  out  of  fear  of  consequences. 
In  the  following  case  a  wife  sent  to  me 
a  letter  from  her  hu.<;band  In  which  he 
told  her  of  the  destixiction  of  Govern- 
ment proF>erty  on  one  of  the  Pacific  is- 
lands. I  quote  from  this  letter  but  with- 
hold the  writer's  name: 


Sergeant 


haj  been  telling  of  seeing 


natives  at  work  (while  driving  with  his 
friend ) ,  digging  huge  pits  about  20  feet  by 
30  feet  by  15  feet.  His  friend  said,  "Just 
wait  till  we  drive  a  bit  farther  and  ycu  11 
see  what  they're  for."  And  sure  enough. 
There  we  saw  how  rifles,  clothing,  equipment 
of  all  sorts  were  being  buried  just  to  get 
rid  of  It.  It  really  hurts  to  think  that  that 
may  be  the  fate  of  my  carbine  that  I've 
babied  all  these  months  and  ctf  my  clothes 
all  freshly  laundered  and  mended.  Espe- 
cially when  our  allies  just  across  the  China 
Sea  will  probably  go  undtrclotbed  this  win- 
ter. Think  of  all  the  wonderful  things  that 
could  be  made  of  all  that  cloth. 

The  morale  of  the  Army  and  Navy  is 
at  a  low  ebb.  One  high-ranking  oflBcer 
told  me  recently  in  a  frank  conversation 
that  there  are  more  men  a.  w.  o.  1.  now 
than  at  any  time  in  the  Army's  history; 
the  number  now  goes  into  the  thousands 
and  men  are  a.  w.  o.  i.  in  every  theater 
of  operation.  I 

Another  matter  that  Is  catising  much 
dissatisfaction  is  the  food  handed  out  to 
boys  in  some  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Let 
me  quote  one  paragraph  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  young  friend  whose  state- 
ment speaks  for  itself: 

Well  I  just  came  back  from  dinner.  Tlie 
food  around  here  is  a  damn  shame.  After 
every  meal  I'm  still  hungry  and  I'm  not  the 
only  one,  TTiey  don't  feed  us  an3rthlng.  We 
had  stew  for  dinner  but  It  just  consisted  of 
water  and  gravy  and  two  or  three  pieces  of 
meat  in  It  for  each  man.  That  Is  all.  No 
potatoes,  nothing  filling.  Bread,  no  butter. 
They've  been  giving  us  one  piece  of  bread 
per  meal.  If  they  can't  feed  us  they  haven't 
any  right  to  keep  us  here,  I've  had  plenty 
of  bad  food  in  the  Army,  but  I've  never  been 
starved  before.  You  can't  get  seconds  on 
any  of  It — except  water.  I  don't  care  about 
the  quality.  I'd  like  some  qxiantity  for  a 
change.  One  of  the  boys  in  my  room  tcld 
a  colonel  the  other  day  that  we'd  starve  if 
It  wasn't  for  the  bread.  The  meals  get  bet- 
ter then  for  a  couple  of  days,  but  now  they 
are  Just  like  they  were  before.  What  s  lifc^ 
may  all  brass  hats  responsible  bvu-n  In  hell- 
I'm  hungry,  how  are  you? 
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The  slowness  in  discharging  men,  the 
delays  in  getting  them  home,  the  failure 
to  grant  discharges  where  men  are 
needed  at  home — all  combine  to  militate 
agamst  any  program  for  universal  mili- 
tary training  If  fhe  leaders  in  Congress 
and  in  the  A::.,  and  Navy  really  want 
a  universal  training  law  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  speed  up  demobilization  and 
see  to  it  that  all  men  with  2  years'  service 
and  men  with  battle  wounds  are  giyen 
the  privilege  of  being  discharged  by 
March  I,  1946. 


Hon.  Janu'i  A.  farky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  17,  1945 

Mr.  BI  f  '  M.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  t. ■.;-.--:  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Jame.s  A.  Farley 
at  the  fifty-.^econd  annual  fall  luncheon 
meeting,  Bronx  Board  of  Trade.  October 
18,  1945: 

It  was  with  particular  pleasure  that  I  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  Bronx  Board  of 
Trade  to  speak  at  this  meeting.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  association  which  has  shown  a 
greater  Interest  in  getting  the  facts  as  to  its 
postwar  problems  with  greater  Intelligence 
than  has  been  demonstrated  by  M:  AOolph 
J.  Chesley,  your  president,  Mr  W  I-  Mat- 
thews, executive  secretary,  and  members  of 
the  Bronx  B'j.srd  of  Trade.  There  seems  to 
be  In  your  ::  •  r./nerr-hip  and  among  your  of- 
ficials an  u  ■.  .i;ei;ess  of  the  signlflcance  of  at- 
tain.:.,- iir:  ;  maintaining  high  levels  of  pro- 
ducti>':i  and  c:':^'.  vment  through  bold  plans 
made  by  the  B;    ;.x  businessmen. 

Our  memories  are  short,  indeed.  If  wc  do 
not  remember  that  5  years  ago  America  en- 
Joyed  Its  bes«^  peacetime  year.  With  46.000,000 
people  gainfully  employed  we  produced 
roughly  $100  000,000.000  In  goods  and  serv- 
ices. That  was  nt'rr  7  years  of  exprr-.rr.cnta- 
tion  by  a  gover:. ;:;.;.*  that  wa.-  :>•>.;. i;g  Its 
way  and  by  businessmen  who  were  not  at  all 
iimrs  in  possession  of  the  solution  to  many 
Of  uur  problems.  It  was  truly  the  "age  of 
experiment." 

It  was  In  this  situation  that  we  wer**  con- 
fronted with  war.  War  broke  out  and  raised 
our  economy  to  new  high  levels. 

We  have  had  four  enemies  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  war;  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan; 
and  the  fourth  one.  unemployment.  That 
enemy  has  still  to  be  licked.  The  only  way 
to  defeat  that  enemy  lies  in  expansion,  and 
when  we  speak  reconversion,  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  we  must  reconvert  and  ex- 
pand, because  it  will  do  us  little  ::o.  d  to  re- 
convert to  1940  standards.  If  a  w^ve  to 
open  •■1  *  :..  ■  .V  morning  where  .v.-  ;»:■  o:T 
In  ni;..-;.e,!:-  ;.•;.),  we  would  have  n..:;.'  :,.:,  .  ; 
unemployed,  a  cut-ba-.k  of  almos*  6"  rorcent. 
and  an  excess  of  $100,000,000,000  wurih  of 
left-over  war  goods  scattered  over  six  con- 
tinents. 

We  are  In  possession  of  the  key  to  the 
greate.sr  i  :  .^;;:.':■:".,  h.a.~  ever  seen,  based 
on  a  t.ick;  ^  :  de:r.,  i.i..-  which  must  be 
1,;'.:':  '■  1  to  provide  us  w;th  the  same  types  of 
r:;  ..  ::.e:'.t  at  the  level  of  livin;:  that  we  were 
o;..     ..:^^    i:.    1940. 

:!;cy   are.     lu   1940. 


Lj 


Ui  c.\amr.:e   v.  !^. 


Americans  drove  2d  iiO;-  000  automobiles.  By 
tiie  end  cf  hi~"  vi  ,.:  ue  were  down  to  23,- 
000.000   cars.      V..::\    the    completion   of   re- 


conversion, and  If  Americans  act  as  they 
always  have,  we  shall  then  want  to  drive  In 
America  33.000.000  automobiles,  so  that  the 
Industry  Is  short  10.000.000  cars  right  now. 

We  should  have  to  build  554,000  new  homes 
every  year  to  take  care  of  expansion  in  fam- 
ilies. There  has  been  no  building  since  1941, 
so  that  we  are  short  2,000.000  dwelling  units 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Tliat  will  require 
a  4-year  construction  operation. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  we  have  had  more  than 
7.000.000  marriages.  Imagine  the  gigantic 
production  necessary  to  give  those  couples 
the  many  things  that  they  will  need  to  set 
up  housekeenlng. 

What  about  the  electrical-appliance  indus- 
try? We  are  short  70.000,000  electrical  ap- 
pliances. Many  are  putting  ice  in  electric 
refrigerators,  because  they  cannot  get  parts 
and  equipment. 

What  about  the  railroads  in  America? 
What  about  new  hotels,  new  buses,  new  trans- 
portation, telephone  companies,  yoiir  utili- 
ties? All  require  replacements.  That  wUl 
require  primary  sources  of  labor  right  across 
the  board. 

Truly,  we  have  never  had  an  era  of  oppor- 
tunity like  this  one.  In  America,  with  the 
highest  living  standard  in  the  world,  over 
80  percent  of  our  farm  homes  do  not  have 
central  bath  rooms  and  heating  plants. 
Think  of  the  possibilities  in  electrifying  farm 
homes  and  supplying  electrical  tools  and 
equipment. 

However,  most  of  the  planning  for  a  sus- 
tained high  level  of  employment  and  high 
national  income,  will  terminate  abruptly 
after  our  accumulated  wants  are  filled,  un- 
less we  learn  to  sell  more  goods  to  more  peo- 
ple than  ever  has  been  thought  possible. 
There  are  no  previous  sales  records  to  which 
we  can  return.  A  glance  at  our  war-pro- 
duction record  shows  that  there  could  never 
again  be  any  doubt  of  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can industry  to  produce  anything  In  any 
desired  quantities.  However,  there  Is  still 
doubt  about  the  ability  of  our  distribution 
channels  to  carry  away  mass  production  into 
the  hands  of  the  consumer. 

If  Industry  Is  going  to  produce  41.6  per- 
cent more  goods  than  were  produced  In  1940, 
our  distribution  must  certainly  increase  the 
volume  of  sales  in  order  to  meet  this  great 
Increase  in  production.  What  are  the  rea- 
sons to  believe  that  we  have  a  great  poten- 
tial market  for  this  Increased  production? 
Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Have  people  saved 
during  the  war?  Yes;  they  have  saved  more 
money  since  Pearl  Harbor  than  they  saved 
in  the  previous  170  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  American  Republic. 

During  the  war,  people  have  paid  off  their 
debts,  their  mortgages,  and  cleaned  up  their 
time  payments  on  refrigerators,  automobiles, 
and  other  installment  purchases.  There- 
fore. I  am  Inclined  to  feel  that  these  people 
feel  more  secure  and  confident,  and  will  want 
to  make  the  purchases  that  they  have  been 
thinking  of  during  the  war.  Adding  up  all 
savings  of  unincorporated  businesses  and  so 
forth,  our  total  savings  are  more  than 
$100,000,000,000. 

Recent  surveys  of  a  true  cross  section 
representing  the  mass  market  of  America, 
show  that  most  people  plan  new  purchases. 
Eighty-five  percent  intend  to  replace  major 
articles  that  have  worn  out.  This  Includes 
automobiles,  refrigerators,  hom.e  furnishings 
and  new  homes.  These  are  planned  pur- 
chases by  people  who  have  money. 

At  this  point,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
present  the  results  of  a  research  project  by 
the  marketing  committee  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  called  American 
Industry  Looks  Aliead.  and  a  supplement, 
Postwar  Views  of  American  Manufacturers. 
This  research  project  endavored  to  answer 
the  following  question:  Will  btisiness  be  good 
in  America  when  our  Industrial  machine  has 
been  reconverted  for  peacetime  pursuits? 
To  us  in  this  country,  there  is  today  no  ques- 
tion more  challenging  than  that,  and  I  sup- 


pose there  Is  ilo  question  to  which  more 
Americans  everf^where  are  more  anxiously 
seeking  an  ans^*er. 

And  at  the  same  time  that  we  ask  whether 
business  will  t>e  good  after  reconversion, 
there  are  other  Iquestions  that  spring  to  our 
minds.  I 

How  many  people  will  have  Jobs  In  the 
United  States?  jHow  good  will  business  be — 
and  how  large, will  employment  be  in  the 
manufacturing  jindustries?  How  will  things 
be  in  your  Induitry— and  in  mine?  If  we  are 
to  have  a  hlgli  peacetime  level  of  produc- 
tion, sales,  and, employment,  when  will  that 
materialize?       J 

This  report  b  the  first  forecast  yet  pro- 
duced in  any  stih  detail  giving  the  estimates 
of  industry  letdders  and  trades  a.ssociations 
as  to  early  peacetime  market  prospects.  It 
covers  no  fewer  than  290  classifications  of 
processed  and  jftnished  goods.  I  repeat.  It 
is  a  forecast  m^e  by  American  businessmen 
themselves— 1,^  mantifacturers  and  trade 
associations.      I 

Now.  what  di)  the  leading  manufacturers 
and  trade  assoaations  foresee  as  the  volume 
of  goods  which  fhey  will  be  able  to  make  and 
sell  In  the  first  full  year  after  reconversion — 
a  year  which  might  begin  in  September  1946? 
It  is  this;  41  6  {^rcent  more  than  in  1939.  In 
some  minds  thd  increase  Is  as  high  as  75  per- 
cent. Let  mel  emphasize  this  figure — 41  C 
percent  more  g^ods  and  services  produced  in 
America  in  194t  than  in  1939.  That  is  what 
manufacturers  [themselves  are  counting  on, 
given  an  economic  climate  which  will  en- 
courage risk  taMing.  We  have  learned  to  pro- 
duce abundantly  for  war.  We  have  it  In  our 
power — and  out  manufacturers  know  it — to 
produce  abundantly  for  peace. 

To  accomplish  a  task  of  this  size  we  must 
recognize  a  nei/  concept  of  the  Importance 
of  selling.  Anil  this  new  concept  must  be 
based  on  a  scieitific  analysis  of  our.  markets. 
We  must  rely  ijss  on  hunches  and  Intuition 
in  the  field  of  'marketing  and  depend  more 
on  testing  and  measurement. 

Walter  D.  Fu|ler.  chairman  of  the  CED  De- 
velopment Division,  under  whose  auspices  the 
CED  marketing  committee  undertook  Its 
marketing  suwey,  explains  its  scope  as 
follows :  I 

'The  marketing  committee's  Job  was  not 
to  do  the  for^asting  but  to  put  together 
and  interpret  the  result.  The  market  ap- 
praisal Is  thus  a  composite  view  of  postwar 
markets  for  manufactured  goods  by  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  themselves.  The  opin- 
ions as  to  the  signlflcance  of  this  view,  so 
far  as  the  levtl  of  postwar  employment  Is 
concerned,  are  tthose  of  the  marketing  com- 
mittee. 

"The  importtnce  of  the  study  Is  obvious. 
As  a  forecast  of  markets.  It  should  be  directly 
useful  to  the  manufacturing  Industry,  to 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  to  other 
business  interests.  Beyond  this.  It  has  much 
value  as  an  Interim  check  on  the  level  of 
the  manufacturing  Industry's  postwar  an- 
ticipating and  planning. 

"Its  broader  Implications  have  significance 
for  industry  lt|elf,  for  Government,  and  for 
all  who  are  conf erned  with  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  our  cotiitry." 

But,  this  Is  cjnly  part  of  the  picture.  The 
other  part  is  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  produce 
this  immense  vjolume  of  goods — and.  in  fact, 
they  will  not  t>e  produced— unless  they  can 
be  sold. 

Those  of  you  who  are  specialists  In  distri- 
bution, it  is  yoli  and  the  selling  staffs  under 
you  to  whom  |ndustry  turns  in  these  first 
postwar  years.  .Forty-two  percent  more  pro- 
duction means  (the  need  for  42  percent  more 
sales. 

Is  this  too  lofty  an  ambition?  Can  Amer- 
icans effectively  absorb  42  percent  more  of 
the  goods  of  Il|e  than  they  ever  did  before 
the  war?  Penult  me  to  repeat  myself;  CKD 
believes  they  ct»n  and  want  to,  and  will.  If 
they  have  the  purchasing  power  Sumner 
Slichter  of  Hatvard,  chairman  of  the  CED 
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advisory  board,  has  made  an  Impressive  esti- 
mate of  the  huge  volume  of  "i-atching-up 
demand"  for  consumer  goods  which  would 
eustain  the  national  market  for  years,  and  of 
the  unprecedented  volume  of  liquid  Individ- 
ual savings  that  will  be  available  to  support 
the  demand. 

But  the  "catching-up  demand"  can  be  only 
the  beginning  of  the  story  of  America's  fu- 
ture prosperity.  Sales  mtist  be  maintained 
after  deferred  wartime  needs  are  satisfied. 
so  that  the  later  period  will  be  a  sustained 
high  level  of  employment. 

The  challenge  to  Bronx  business  lies  In  pre- 
paring first,  to  produce  this  Increased  volume 
of  production  and  then,  and  more  important, 
to  sell  these  goods. 

New  kinds  of  goods,  the  results  of  startling 
Inventions,  will  be  produced.  Improvements 
have  been  made  in  familiar  goods.  These 
will  stir  up  demand. 

More  customers  for  the  stores  will  result 
from  population  Increases.  Already,  at  the 
end  of  February  1044,  it  was  estimated  that 
population  had  reached  nearly  138.000.000. 

The  yearly  income  of  the  people  of  the 
Bronx — the  per  capita  income,  all  translated 
into  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  as  it  was 
In  1926 — increased  four  times  between  1850 
and  1937.  Because  this  tremendous  expan- 
sion has  taken  place  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  it  can  take  place  again. 

How  did  the  people  of  this  Nation  climb 
up  the  ladder  to  higher  standards  of  living? 
The  answer  Is,  by  continuaUy  using  more 
goods,  thus  creating  more  factory  production 
and  more  employment.  The  retailers,  whole- 
salers, salesmen,  and  advertisers  of  America 
perstiaded  tliem  to  own  and  use  these  goods. 

More  than  any  other  people  in  the  world, 
Americans  demand  more  and  better  goods. 
They  seek  Improvements,  and  they  expect 
manufacturers  to  satisfy  them.  "They  feel 
themselves  to  be  free  Individuals,  not  held 
down  by  caste  or  creed,  and  they  expect  to 
set  ahead. 

One  major  reason  for  expecting  people  to 
buy  is  that  we  have  people  who  know  how  to 
well.  Our  system  of  getting  goods  to  the 
people,  of  distributing,  or  marketing  them, 
has  no  equal  in  the  world.  Every  family  is 
within  reach  of  a  store,  every  store  Is  reached 
by  wholesalers,  every  wholesaler  is  reached 
by  manufacturers.  These  families  speak  one 
language,  want  similar  goods,  have  high 
standards  of  living,  and  are  not  divided  by 
tariff  barriers  such  as  are  found  in  Etirope. 

Nowhere  else  In  the  world  does  there  exist 
such  a  gigantic  D^ket.  It  has  made  pos- 
sible our  methods  of  organized  distribu- 
tion, which  in  turn  have  made  po&sible  our 
methods  of  mass  production.  Every  retailer 
In  America  shares  these  benefits. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  a  recent  survey 
of  a  true  cross  section  representing  the  mass 
market  of  America  shows  that  most  people 
plan  new  purchases.  No  survey  is  needed  to 
tell  any  retailer  that  If  the  public  was  asked. 
'T)o  you  want  to  dress  better  and  eat  better 
after  the  war?"  they  would  answer  "Yes." 

Bronx  retailers  and  wholesalers  also  Intend 
to  replace  worn-out  equipment.  lianufac- 
turing  establishment*  need  to  make  substan- 
tial purcha-ses  of  equipment  and  machinery. 

While  employment  can  be  expected  to  re- 
main high,  and  the  total  wage  income  of  the 
country  large,  the  truly  anxious  question  Is 
whether  the  people  as  a  whole  will  wait  to 
sec  how  things  turn  out  before  buying.  If 
the  whole  Nation  hesitates,  a  depression  with 
serious  unemployment  can  result. 

Retailers  of  the  Bronx  and  all  those  who 
sell  goods  can  help  overcome  this  hesitation 
by  well -planned  sales  and  advertising  pro- 
grams, ready  to  launch  at  the  proper  time. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  11  the  present 
restrictions  are  relaxed  and  more  goods  make 
their  appearance,  the  people  wUl  not  spend 
at  least  some  part  of  their  great  savings.  If 
Vbgj  should  spend  too  freely  while  goods  are 
still  scarce,  the  results  woiild  be  dangerous, 
sending    prices    tip    and    causing    Inflation. 


Moderate  spending  Is  to  be  hoped  for,  rather 
than  a  scramble  for  scarce  merchandise 

Great  changes  may  be  looked  for,  follow- 
ing the  two  gT€at.eet  wars  and  the  greateft 
depression  in  history.  No  retailer  can  expect 
conditions  to  stand  still.  The  growth  of  the 
department  store  followed  the  depression  of 
the  early  1900's.  and  the  growth  of  the  chain 
store  followed  World  War  I  and  the  depres- 
sion of  the  early  1920's. 

New  kinds  of  retailing  are  now  being 
planned  In  some  quarters,  and  new  methods 
of  distribution  from  manufacturer  to  re- 
taller.  Retailers  who  are  alive  to  changes 
and  who  lay  their  own  plans  will  be  bett«r 
able  to  meet  changes  as  they  come. 

Without  committing  themselves  com- 
pletely to  an  optimistic  forecast,  retailers 
may  well  decide  to  take  all  the  steps  neces- 
sary for  estimating  their  future  volume  of 
business,  and  for  laying  out  the  programs 
they  would  need  to  follow  In  order  to  han- 
dle that  volume  when  It  develops. 

Retailers  and  wholesalers  will  always  be 
needed  to  get  goods  to  the  jaeople.  They  are 
as  necessary  as  factories.    Here  Is  the  reason  ; 

America's  famous  mass  production  is  made 
possible  by  a  production  line  on  which  each 
worker  performs  one  specialized  Job  Instead 
of  several  Jobs.  The  division  of  labor  turns 
out  more  goods. 

Likewise,  on  the  consumption  line,  as  we 
may  nante  it,  stretching  from  the  factory  to 
the  family,  each  speciallaed  worker,  whether 
retailer,  wholesaler,  agent  or  broker,  sales- 
man or  advertising  man.  performs  a  separate 
Job.  Tills  division  of  labor  is  as  efficient  as 
necessary  and  deserves  as  much  credit  as  that 
of  the  production  line. 

In  fact,  the  Nation's  consumption  line  has 
moved  faster  than  the  production  line.  It  is 
always  calling  for  more  goods.  That  Is  one 
of  the  ways  we  have  climbed  to  new  levels  of 
national  wealth. 

The  goods  that  will  be  made  in  factories 
must  also  be  sold.  That  is  to  a  great  degree 
the  responsibility  of  retailers.  Even  produc- 
tion goods,  steel,  machinery,  chemicals  in  the 
end  produce  goods  for  ultimate  consumers. 
All  manufacture  ends  in  the  retail  sale. 

In  one  of  our  best  peacetime  years — 1939 — 
more  than  17.000  Bronx  businessmen  were 
engaged  in  retail  trade.  They  provided  em- 
ployment for  more  than  26.300  indindual 
employees  who  indirectly  contributed  to  the 
maintenance  of  almost  100.000  people.  These 
employees  were  paid  over  $32,000,000  in  wages, 
while  their  employers  maintained  an  invest- 
ment of  $31,000,000  in  stocks  of  goods  on 
hand. 

By  tiu-ning  over  their  combined  stocks 
more  than  10  times,  our  retailers  contributed 
almost  $349,000,000  to  the  Nation  s  total  vol- 
ume of  retaU  sales. 

The  war  has  exacted  its  toll  of  proprietors 
of  retail  establishments  and  clerks  for  the 
armed  services  and  for  war  work.  Many 
opf>ortunlties  will  therefore  exist  In  the  com- 
ing months  for  reestabllshment  of  retail 
business  by  former  proprietors  as  well  as  for 
new  enterprisers  who  I  hope  will  come  from 
the  ranks  of  boys  who  were  once  clerks. 

Our  citizens  have  borne  without  com- 
plaint the  shortages  of  civilian  goods  and 
the  special  services  to  which  they  were  ac- 
customed in  the  prewar  years.  However,  it 
Is  quite  clear,  that  with  the  war's  end,  busi- 
ness will  remain  only  with  progressive  re- 
tailers who  plan  to  return  quickly  to  prompt. 
oourteotr=.  customer  treatment,  with  ac- 
commodations, goods,  and  services  greatly 
enlarged  over  what  was  considered  to  be 
excellent  retail  service  prewar. 

A  retailer  who  thinks  h«  can  slip  easily 
into  the  postwar  period  by  merely  letting 
more  customers  oonM  in  his  door  and  order- 
ing more  goods  as  he  needs  them,  may  be 
due  for  a  rude  awakening.  Changes  will  not 
oome  as  suddenly  as  an  earthquake,  but 
come  they  will. 

New  kinds  of  stf.  f  f  .  <  i.lsi.  tting  planned 
and  when  they  are  ati  up  they  will  be  vl^ior- 


ous  1947  models.  The  pull  from  new  buying 
power  In  the  public,  and  the  push  from 
wholesalers  and  mariifacturers.  will  demand 
aggreesive  selling. 

Reconversion,  in  retailing,  begins  with  the 
retailer.  It  affects  men  rather  than  ma- 
chines, though  the  ch&nges  in  their  ideas 
may  change  their  stores,  too. 

In  the  field  of  construction  there  are  thou- 
sands of  Job  opportunities  for  the  city's 
carpenters,  painters,  plasterers,  masons, 
bricklayers,  electrlclars,  plumbers,  and  simi- 
lar occupations.  The  construction  of  new 
commercial,  industrial  and  residential  struc- 
tures will  revive  local  constrtKtion  activity 
and  bring  it  back  In  step  with  the  recurring 
18- year  building  cyclr;  a  major  upturn  in 
construction  is  overdue.  The  revamping  and 
adequate  servicing  of  our  loft  and  ofl5ce 
buildings  alone  will  provide  Jobs  for  many. 

In  the  residential  field  at  least  200.000 
family  dwelling  units  will  be  required  to 
provide  housing  for  the  natural  population 
increase  up  to  the  present  time. 

This  urpent  market  may  total  $1,000,000.- 
000.  In  addition,  there  is  the  need  for  re- 
placement of  470.000  old -law  tenements 
representing  another  $2,000,000,000  in  the 
not  too  distant  future.  The  trend  In  com- 
mercial construction  is  well  Illustrated  by 
the  recently  announced  $15,000,000  trade 
center,  planned  for  the  four-block  St.  John  s 
Park  terminal  site  in  dountown  Manhattan. 

I  know  that  the  Bronx  retaUers.  whole- 
salers, service  trades  people  and  construction 
people  here  in  the  Bronx  in  cooperation  with 
CED  and  the  Bronx  Board  of  Trade  have  done 
a  splendid  Job  of  planning  for  the  sale  of  this 
Increased  volume  of  production,  and  It  Is  only 
through  an  understanding  of  bis  responsi- 
bility to  sell  this  increased  voltime,  on  the 
part  of  every  wholesaler,  retailer  and  service 
trade  person,  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
maintahi  a  high  level  of  production  and  em- 
ployment right  here  in  the  Bronx. 

Things  don't  happen;  they  are  planned  and 
brought  about.  I  am  convinced  that  If  your 
organization  and  other  organizations  cf  a 
like  chaiacter  in  the  Bronx  work  together  In 
the  cooperative  vay  you  have  In  the  past, 
our  reconversion  goal  will  be  obtained. 


Br,t    in   r  ij-nn:-   Minds  of   Peoplf  of  lodia 

A;,i:rs'    the    I'n-ted    Sta'es 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

H'JN  LMANUELCELLER 

OF  ^  ^        K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBi 

Wednesday,  December  19,  1945 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hpre- 
with  submit  an  Interesting  letter  from  a 
returned  official  of  an  important  branch 
of  the  service.  It  is  self-exphmatory. 
It  underscores  the  attempt  of  Britain  to 
hurt  us  in  India. 

"DtCTKBOL  16.   1945. 

Congressman  E.  Cn-iPt, 

NeiP  York  State. 

OzAn  Sir;  In  response  to  your  request  I 
am  preparing  this  account  of  my  observa- 
tions In  India  during  1945.  I  hupe  that  you 
will  find  material  here  that  will  aid  you  in 
furthering  the  Just  and  legitimate  Interests 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  con- 
tinuing world  peace. 

It  came  as  something  of  a  surprise  to  me, 
upon  arriving  in  the  India-Burma  theater,  to 
learn  that  American  oOcers  and  officials  are 
unofBcially  but  clearly  discouraged  from  at- 
tempting close  contacts  with  Indians,  An 
attempt  Is  made  to  segregate  the  American 
in  India  and  to  prevent  him  from  gettii;g  to 
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know  India  or  Indians  well.  I  v. js  Infor- 
mally Instructed  by  my  superiors  to  stay 
away  from  Indian  politics  and  political  fig- 
ures. I  was  not  to  show  any  interest  in 
things  Indian  and  I  discovered  that  it  was 
considered  bad  form  to  show  such  Interest. 

Furthermore,  we  were  Informed  that  we 
were  in  India  by  the  kindness  of  the  British 
and  that  we  should  at  all  times  be  careful 
to  keep  them  happy.  Unfortunately  most  of 
the  British  there  were  more  or  less  frank  to 
show  their  dislike  and  distrust  of  Ametlca 
and  Americans.  I  traveled  a  greo*^  deal  and 
largely  with  British  officers.  This  gave  me 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  discover  their  senti- 
ments. 

It  came  a.5  a  distinct  shock  to  discover 
that  the  main  sources  of  news  about  America 
for  India,  such  as  Reuters  Agency,  were  care- 
ful to  slant  tlielr  news  about  America  in  such 
ways  as  to  tend  to  breed  ill  will  and  mis- 
understanding about  our  country.  Leading 
British  papers  In  India  usually  took  an  un- 
helpful attitude  toward  the  U  S.  A.  In  edi- 
torials, etc. 

During  the  year  I  was  there  I  felt  a  distinct 
deterioration  of  our  position  and  prestige 
taking  place.  I  feel  certain  that  our  status 
in  India  and  the  Far  East  has  materially 
declined  during  the  war.  Perhaps  this  Is  an 
understatement. 

Frequently  the  Reuters  dispatches,  promi- 
nently featured  in  leading  papers  there, 
earned  stories  about  our  race  riots  and  111- 
•reatment  of  Negroes.  Shortly  after  the 
Phillips  letter  had  been  publl.^hed  in  Arr.cr- 
ic.i.  and  apparently  to  counteract  Its  good 
effect  In  India,  several  such  stories  of  race 
problems  in  America  appeared  in  such  papers 
;is  the  British-owned  Statesman.  It  had  the 
desired  ill  eCfcct. 

An  example  of  other  types  of  anti-Amer- 
ica:! i.p'As  in  India  was  the  anonymous  let- 
ter published  by  the  Statesman  !are  In  1944 
nurpr.rtint,'  to  be  from  an  Anglo-Indian  s'.rl 
u;i,i  JKid  been  'seduced"  and  abandor;ed  w.ih 
ft  c;..  d  by  an  unnamed  American  ofHcer. 
Tl-.c  i;.rl  thre.itened  suicide.  Several  month.s 
l.i'er  .\  member  of  the  Central  Legislatsve 
A^.sf^mb^y  asked  the  g.jvernTnent  if  the  let- 
ter ;..Hd  ever  been  proved  to  be  authentic  ar'.r! 
fnf  government  admitted  t!-i-it  It  appeared 
t'M'  -he  .-*orv  w.vs  :.  ;"  tr'.u-.  Nothing  was 
eviT  d.-K.e  pnb;icly.  ho'A'ever.  to  deny  the 
l-\'e"  In  a  country  such  as  India  a  letter 
f  '  ti'..i:  type  wa.?  destined  to  cau.-e  con?:der- 
F.b'.t'  criticism  vi  American.^ 

A  more  recent  ar^d  most  f.\r-reach:!-i;j  ex- 
amp;?  of  news  stories  s'.anted  fur  anti-Am.pr- 
ic.in  sentiments  occurred  shortlv  a.'ter  the 
recent  moneta.y-loan  talks  began  between 
Bri».<»:i.  and  the  United  States.  One  morn- 
ing most  of  the  English-l.inguasre  newsp:i- 
per.s  of  India  carried  headlines  statins;  that 
America  demanded  that  Britain  reduce  or 
c,»nc*>i  her  deb'  to  India  In  return  for  a  loan. 
T!'."  Indians  were  naturally  greatly  pvit  ont 
by  !lrs  .'seemingly  unreasonable  demaj;d  and 
\\c:z'  instantly  greatly  irritated  with  Amer- 
ica We  had  only  the  stories  there  to  go  by 
it:.»  accovmt  was  carried  to  India  by 
n-'urers)  and  we  also  couldn  t  tmderstand 
v.hv  our  Government  had  made  such  a  dt-- 
imii'.d  Upon  returning  to  the  States  I  asked 
whv  our  Government  h^d  demanded  that  the 
Indian  debt  be  canceled  and  discovered  that 
the  .atones  ■fthich  had  appeared  In  India 
were  qu.'e  distorted  and  that  actually  ov.r 
l;)an  r.egotiaticns  had  contained  requests 
concern. nj  the  di.ssolutlon  of  the  dollar  pool 
whicii  would  have  met  with  hlsh  approval  Iri 
Indnm  circle.-;  unfortunately  the  s'ory 
wad!,  t  carried  that  way.  It  Is  hard  to  under- 
stanl  why  our  foreign  service  in  India  made 
no  statement  to  clarify  the  distorted  ver.sion 
of  the  facts  which  appeared  In  India  and 
which  did  us  so  much  harm  tiiere. 

In  the  realm  of  business,  too.  attempta 
were  made  to  cause  Indians  to  look  with  dis- 
fav.^.r  on  cpportunlt leo  for  doling  business 
v/iiii  .Xaienca.  India  represents  a  tremen- 
ciou*  uiai-Jtet  wLich  Could  be  of  great  vaiua 


to  America  and,  also,  India  would  benefit  by 
importing  plants,  machinery,  and  consumers' 
goods  from  us.  Britain  cant  fill  that  mar- 
ket for  some  time  to  come  but  won't  let 
ua  enter  it  If  possible.  India  was  promised 
about  $40,000,000  worth  of  dollar  credit  f rom  " 
the  dollar  pool  for  the  period  1944-46;  but, 
getting  such  credits  to  buy  with  proves  very 
difficult.  So  far  only  $5,000,000  of  credit  has 
been  released  out  of  the  $40,000,000  promised 
and  actually  India  needs  and  wants  much 
more  than  $40,000,000  in  credits.  Red  tape 
and  delay  are  used  extensively  to  avoid 
granting  such  credit.  It  Is  common  knowl- 
edge that  bribery  is  actually  the  only  prac- 
tical method  of  getting  credits. 

The  Government  of  India  has  announced 
plans  to  send  students  to  America  for  stud- 
ies— always  carefully  avoided  In  the  past — 
but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  most  of 
those  students  are  to  be  trusted  Government 
employees  who  will  net  pick  up  Ideas  of  free- 
dom over  here.  Bona  fide  students  who  have 
their  own  funus  and  want  to  come  here  to 
study  are  regularly  turned  down.  A  visa  is 
usually  granted  them  but  the  Reserve  bank 
refuses  or  delays  forever  in  granting  them 
dollars  for  their  rupees.  Many  students  I 
knew  had  been  trying  for  a  year  or  more 
to  get  to  come  to  America  to  study.  Many 
were  frankly  told  It  would  be  much  better 
for  them  to  go  to  England. 

Indian  booksellers  were  everywhere  most 
anxious  to  get  books  about  America  from 
here  but  all  experienced  utmost  difficulty  if 
not  complete  impossibility  In  getting  per- 
mission to  buy  books  from  America.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  could  not  buy  books  about  cur  own 
country  which  we  wanted  to  read  and  which 
Indians  also  wanted  to  read. 

Besides  all  of  these  matters,  there  was  the 
inescapable  fact  that  the  people  of  India  and 
of  southeast  Asia  expected  American  leader- 
ship in  their  progress  toward  greater  free- 
dom and  opportunity  and  looked  too  long 
in  vain  for  such  leadership.  They  are  every- 
where disillusioned  with  us  and  are  counting 
us  as  tacit  supporters  of  the  reestabllshment 
of  empire.  It  was  widely  pointed  out  In 
India,  often  by  British  agencies,  that  the 
words  "freedom"  and  "Justice"  do  not  appear 
in  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  that  we 
supported  Britain  against  Russia  In  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Russian  demand  for  a  clearcut 
statement  about  colonies.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  America  has  gone  so  far  down  the 
road  from  the  ideals  ol"  Its  founders.  The 
colonial  world  expected  a  great  deal  from  us 
and  the  way  the  news  gets  out  there  It  seems 
as  though  we  have  not  only  done  nothing 
constructive  but  have  actually  alined  our- 
selves with  the  ree.stabllshment  of  colonial 
domination.  During  the  war  our  agents  car- 
ried statements  about  the  "four  freedoms" 
Into  the  Jap-held  countries  of  southeast  Asia, 
now  those  people  are  trying  to  realize  those 
freedoms  and  are  met  with  American  equip- 
ment used  bv  British  troops  against  them. 

Wendell  WiUkie  warned  some  time  ago 
that  we  were  losing  our  fund  of  good  will 
out  there.  I  think  we  hare  lost  It  and 
that  !•■  has  been  In  good  part  due  to  slanted 
propasanda  against  us  and  to  the  failure  of 
our  foreign  service,  many  of  whom  seem 
more  concerned  with  Britain's  estate  than 
with  our  own.  to  speak  up  to  counteract  such 
slan'Pd  item.s. 

After  all,  foreign  peoples  do  not  lock  upon 
us  as  we  look  upon  ourselves.  We  think  we 
are  gr  od  and  have  good  motives.  We  take 
that  for  granted.  Apparently  we  think  our 
opinion  of  ourselves  Is  shared  by  other 
people;  but  unfortunately  It  Is  not.  A  con- 
scious effort  Is  needed  to  assure  the  world 
of  our  real  m.otivps  and  Interests.  Propa- 
ganda against  us  oniy  makes  it  more  impera- 
tive that  we  know  our  minds  and  that  we  let 
other  people  know  what  we  stand  for. 

I  trust  this  gives  you  som.e  Idea  of  what  ha« 
lianpened  to  ctir  status  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  world  during  this  war.  I  know  I  am 
not  the  only  American  who  was  there  who 
feels  as  I  do  about  these  mattcii. 
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Resolution  op  Atomic  Energy  Control 

EXTENSON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  nXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOU$E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  19. 1945 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exteqd  my  remarks  I  Include  a 
resolution  on  zitomic-energy  control,  sup- 
ported by  moit  than  200  members  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  which 
was  submitted  to  me  by  Robert  S.  Mul- 
ligan, professor  of  physics,  University  of 
Chicago: 

REsoLu-noN  c^  Atomic-Energy  Conthol 

The  Johnsonl-May  bill  for  the  regulation 
of  atomic  energy,  now  before  Congress,  does 
not  protect  thef  vital  Interests  of  the  United 
States.    This  bill  should  be  withdrawn. 

Amendments  have  not  corrected  the  essen- 
tial defects  of  the  bill.  They  retain  the  ob- 
jectionable features  of  the  original  bill.  The 
bill,  if  enacted,  would — 

1.  Weaken  thje  national  defense. 

2.  Jeopardize  the  democratic  institutions 
of  the  American  people. 

3.  Frustrate  fundamental  research  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  American  leader- 
ship In  the  development  of  atomic  energy. 

4.  Set  up  an  authority  within  the  United 
States  responsiUle  to  no  one — not  even  to  the 
President  or  the  Congress. 

5.  Take  atomic  energy  away  from  the  Amer- 
ican people,  where  the  President  says  It  be- 
longs, with  the  clanger  that  It  may  become  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  military. 

6.  Make  It  more  difficult,  perhaps  impos- 
sible, to  stop  the  present  drift  toward  an 
atomic  armaments  race. 

7.  Block  the  normal  negotiation  of  inter- 
national agreements  In  the  field  of  atomic 
energy,  and  Interfere  with  attempts  to  set  up 
vitally  necessary  International  controls. 

The  bill,  as  now  amended,  creates  a  com- 
mission with  atutonomous  powers  not  only 
In  the  area  of  atomic  military  research  but 
In  scientific,  medical,  and  industrial  fields. 
The  new  amendments  do  not  require  the 
Commission  to  license  Independent  research 
or  to  make  materials  available  to  Independent 
laboratories  under  prope*  safeguards.  Nor 
are  standards  set  up  under  the  bill  for  atomic 
research  privileges.  The  Commlslson  would 
have  power  to  grant  exclusive  rights  In  atomic 
energy  development  to  certain  private  com- 
panies, or  to  withhold  these  rights  from  other 
companies  at  it*  own  discretion. 
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In  our  Judgment,  any  legislation  in  this 
field  should,  as  a  minimum,  provide  the 
following : 

First.  The  Commission  and  Its  adminis- 
trator should  be  responsible  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress.  They  should  be  removable 
by  the  President  in  the  same  manner  as  Cab- 
inet officers. 

Second.  Any  secrecy  regulations  shotild  be 
applicable  only  to  the  disclostrre  of  the  de- 
sign feattires  and  laboratory  tests  pertaining 
to  the  plant  and  to  details  of  the  atomic 
bomb  itself;  tljat  is,  only  to  such  matters 
as  are  normally  kept  secret  when  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions  or  weapons  of  war  la 
involved.  We  note  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  distinguished  between  the 
scientific  knowledge  and  the  design  features, 
tests,  plants,  and  detaUs  of  the  bomb  Itself. 
Other  regxilations  should  be  limited  to  re- 
moving hazards  to  safety. 

Third.  Prior  to  promulgation,  all  secrecy 
regulations  should  le  reviewed  by  a  special 
Cabinet  committee  to  make  sure  that  the 
public  Interest  In  full  disclosure  Is  pro- 
tected whenever  possible. 
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Fourth.  To  protect  Individual  research,  the 
Commission  should  be  required  to  provide 
sufllclent  materials,  under  proper  safeguards, 
to  make  Independent  research  possible.  It 
should  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  the  Com- 
mission has  no  power  to  control  research. 

Fifth.  The  Commission  should  be  required, 
after  an  appropriate  interval,  to  recommend 
to  the  Congress  a  program  setting  forth  the 
standards  which  should  apply  to  the  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  the  industrial  use  of 
atomic  energy,  UntU  such  a  program  has 
been  recommended  and  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Commission  should  not  have  any 
power  to  permit  the  use  of  atomic  power 
for  Industrial  pxirposes.  Such  a  program 
should  deal  specifically  with  such  problems 
as  patents,  exclusive  rights,  and  those  steps 
to  be  taken  to  encourage  private  enterprise 
to  assist  in  this  development.  Research  and 
experiments  looking  toward  the  Industrial 
use  of  atomic  power  should  be  permitted 
prior  to  the  submission  of  the  industrial 
program. 

Sixth.  We  believe  that  the  free  exchange 
of  scientific  Information  with  the  United 
Nations  as  proposed  by  the  President  is  of 
the  utmost  lmpr>rtance.  and  is  not  entirely 
separate  from  tixe  development  of  a  domes- 
tic program.  Atomic  power  has  been  made 
possible  only  by  the  work  of  scientists  all 
over  the  world.  Many  of  the  most  eminent 
of  these  scientists  are  not  In  the  United 
States  and  are  citizens  of  foreign  countries. 
Legislation  must  be  framed  by  the  Congreas 
so  as  to  take  advantage  of  such  international 
agreements  as  may  be  achieved,  and  to  per- 
mit the  free  exchange  of  scientific  infor- 
mation, not  only  within  our  own  country, 
but  with  foreign  scientists. 

xn 

President  Trxmum  has  said:  "Never  In  his- 
tory has  society  been  confronted  with  a 
power  so  full  of  potential  danger  and  at 
the  same  time  so  full  of  promise."  Surely, 
any  legislation  on  a  subject  so  momentous 
deserves  the  gravest  consideration  by  Con- 
gress. We  welcome  the  creation  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
to  deal  ezbatistively  with  these  matters. 
Eqtial  consideration  must  be  given  by  the 
Botise  of  Representatives.  To  forestall  the 
dangers  and  realize  the  promises  of  atomic 
energy.  Congress  owes  the  American  people 
the  best  legislation  which  Its  combined  wis- 
dom can  draft. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  under- 
signed members  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences: 

Charles  Greeley  Abbot,  director.  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington.  D  C;  Com- 
fort Avery  Adams,  Edward  G.  Budd  Manu- 
facturing Co..  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Thomas  Ad- 
dis, professor  of  medicine,  Stanford  Uni- 
Terslty;  Robert  Grant  Altken,  emeritus  di- 
rector. Lick  Observatory;  Abraiham  Adrian 
Albert,  professor  of  mathematics.  University 
of  Chlc£igo:  James  Waddell  Alexander.  In- 
stitute of  Advanced  Study,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity; Charles  Elmer  Allen,  professor  of 
botany.  University  of  Wisconsin;  John  Au- 
gust Anderson.  Mount  Wilson  Solar  Obeerva- 
tory,  Pasadena.  Calif  :  James  Rowland  An- 
gell,  president  emeritus.  Yale  University; 
Charles  Armstrong,  medical  director.  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  Washington. 
D.  C;  Harold  Delos  Babcock,  Mount  Wilson 
Observatory,  Pasadena.  Calif.;  Irving  Wldmer 
Bailey,  bloioglcal  laboratories.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Wilder  Dwlght  Bancroft,  emeritus 
professor  of  physical  chemistry,  Cornell  Uni- 
Terslty;  Philip  Bard,  professor,  school  of  med- 
icine. Johns  Hopkins  University;  Gregory 
Paul  Baxter,  professor  of  chemistry,  Harvard 
University:  George  Wells  Beadle,  professor  of 
biology,  Stanford  University;  Charles  P. 
Berkey.  emeritus  professor  of  geology.  Co- 
hnnbla  University.  Henry  Bryant  Bigelow 
museum  of  comparative  zoology.  Harvar„ 
University;  Raymc  nd  Thayer  Birge.  chair- 
man,  department   of   physics.   University   of 


California;  EUot  Blackwelder.  head  of  de- 
partment of  geology.  Stanford  University; 
Alfred  Blalock,  sftirgeon  in  chief,  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital.  Baltimore,  Md.;  Hans  Pred- 
erlk  Blichfeldt.  research  laboratory.  General 
Electric  Co..  Schenectady.  N.  Y.;  GUbert 
Ames  Bliss,  emeritus  professor  of  mathe- 
matics. University  of  Chicago:  Marston  Taylor 
Bo^ert.  emeritus  professor  of  chemistry,  Co- 
lumbia University;  Edwin  Q.  Boring,  professor 
of  psychology.  Harvard  University;  Norman 
L.  Bowen,  professor  of  geology.  University  of 
Chicago;  Gregory  Brelt,  ballistic  research 
laboratory.  Aberdeen  Proving  Groimd.  Md.; 
Percy  Williams  Brldgman,  professor  of  math- 
ematics and  natural  philosophy.  Harvard 
University. 

Arthur  Francis  Buddlngton,  professor 
of  geology,  Princeton  University;  Douglas 
Houghton  Campbell,  professor  of  botany, 
Staiiford  University;  Anton  Julius  Carlson, 
emeritus  professor  of  physiology.  University 
of  Chicago;  William  Bosworth  Castle,  profes- 
sor of  medicine.  Harvard  Medical  School; 
Wniiam  Ernest  Castle,  research  consultant. 
University  of  California:  Bi^Uln  Thomas 
Chamberlin.  professor  of  geology.  University 
of  Chicago;  Charles  Manning  Child,  emeritus 
professor  of  zoology,  Stanford  University; 
Hans  Thacher  Clarke,  professor  of  chemistry. 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  New 
York  City;  Ralph  Ersklne  Cleland.  professor 
of  botany  and  bacteriology.  Indiana  Unl- 
▼erslty;  Arthur  Byron  Coble,  professor  of 
mathematics.  University  of  niinols:  William 
W.  Ccblentz.  physicist.  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Washington,  D.  C;  Carl  Ferdinand 
Corl,  professor  of  pharmacology,  and  bio- 
chemistry, Washington  University.  School  of 
Medicine;  John  N  Couch,  professor  of  botanv. 
University  of  North  Carolina:  Henry  Crew, 
professor  of  physics.  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity; Reginald  A.  Daly,  emeritus  professor  of 
geology.  Harvard  University;  Bergen  Davis, 
emeritus  professor  of  physics,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Clinton  J.  Davisson.  Bell  Telephone 
LaboratcM-'es,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nobel  prize 
1937.  physics;  Arthur  L.  Day,  director  (re- 
tired), geophysical  laboratory.  Carnegie  In- 
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HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF    f  ALTFORX:  \ 

IS   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  18.  1945 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
yesterday  voted  to  put  life  blood  into  the 
United  Nation.s  Organization,  I  voted  to 
give  life  to  the  hopes.  a.?p;ration5.  prayers 
of  the  great  ma^s  of  the  American  people. 
Yes:  ue  all  hope  and  we  must  all  work 
and  pray  that  this  time  there  ^hall  be 
an  enduring  world  peace.  The  first 
chance  we  now  have  to  set  up  interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  machinery  to 
enable  international  accord  and  collab- 


oration for  this  enduring  world  plan 
is  through  this  very  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization which  we  yesterday  voted  to 
implement  by  authorizing  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Uhited  States  representatives 
thereto. 

And  since  so  much  able  and  clear  ex- 
planation has  already  been  made  by  com- 
mittee meml)ers  of  just  what  this  bill 
will  do,  I  wish  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
make  some  observations  which  I  believe 
are  pertinent  in  this  debate.  Then  I 
may.  on  the  assumption  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  wants  enduring  world 
peace  more  than  anything  else  for  the 
world.  I  want  ji;st  this  very  enduring 
world  peace,  that  none  of  my  neighbors 
shall  lose  thieir  sons  in  another  world 
war  as  I  did  mine  in  this  one,  and  that 
this  world  shall  live  as  a  world  neigh- 
t>orhood  instead  of  a  world  at  each 
other's  economic  and  social  throats. 

I  make  se^•en  suggestions  as  to  our 
own  attitude  and  conduct  in  this  House 
with  reference  to  this  UNO  to  wit: 

First.  Let  us  mentally  make  it  a 
must.  That  is,  because  we  know  that 
another  world  war,  with  the  atomic 
power  used  therein,  will  result  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  civilization  of  man.  We 
know  we  must  have  success  with  the 
UNO.  It  is  either  success  through  UNO 
or  world  chaos.  Therefore  the  UNO 
must  succeed. 

Second.  Because  the  choice  is  either  a 
successful  UNO  or  chaos,  because  of  the 
atomic  power  which  scientists  tell  us  will 
now  be  availtble  tc  all  nations,  we  must 
not  only  coaclude  mentally  that  UNO 
must  succeed,  but  we  must  all  do  our 
dead  level  best  to  make  it  successful. 
"Lip"  service  and  voting  authorization 
and  money  is  not  enough  for  us  to  do,  or 
render. 

Third.  Talk  not  of  its  possibility  of 
failure,  but  rather  speak  only  that  it 
must  succeed.  Speak  at  all  times  of  It 
In  terms  of  something  must  succeed  and 
about  which  there  can  be  no  room  for 
failures. 

Fourth.  Do  not  talk  on  this  floor  in 
terms  of  ill  will,  prejudices,  hatred,  sus- 
picion of  the  other  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  which  we  have  become  a 
component  part.  Whenever  we  speak  of 
any  of  them,  let  us  first  make  sure  that 
what  we  are  impelled  to  say  is  not  mere 
gossip  or  false  exaggerated  report  or 
hearsay.  Let  us  speak  of  the  other 
members  as  we  would  be  ourselves 
spoken  of.  t-et  us  not  stir  up  ill  will, 
suspicion,  and  misunderstanding  to- 
ward our  motives  by  reason  of  ill-chosen 
words  or  hasty  conclusions  or  unfounded 
conclusions. 

Fifth.  Let  us  consider  that  we  here  in 
Congress  are  an  integral  part  of  this  new 
world  Instrument  for  world  security. 
Therefore  we  must  consider  ourselves  as 
in  a  particularly  high  place  to  be  build- 
ers of  peace,  by  reason  of  only  saying  the 
things  and  dcing  the  acts  which  are  de- 
signed to  definitely  build  for  an  endur- 
ing world  peace. 

Sixth.  Be  possessed  of  a  mind  that  the 
L^O  can  succeed  in  a  war-torn  world. 
Stop  our  doubting.  Stop  our  doubting. 
Stop  repeating  to  one  another  doubts  as 
to  its  becoming  a  success.  Stop  spread- 
ing fear.  Be  positive  for  Its  success  In- 
stead of  negttive  and  doubtful. 
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Seventh.  Keep  the  UNO  In  a  non- 
political  position  in  our  minds  and 
hearts.  By  that  I  mean  to  say  that  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  more  important  to 
me  than  is  the  caUing  of  a  person  by  his 
party  affiliation.  Counting  the  cost  of 
the  recent  war  in  terms  of  money  and 
human  lives  and  destinies;  adding 
thereto  the  waste,  heartaches,  fears, 
hates,  the  chaos  both  past  and  future 
which  will  result  in  the  world  as  sure  as 
gospel  from  this  war,  it  behooves  us  here 
and  now  to  dedicate  our  every  material 
and  spiritual  resource  to  the  high  pur- 
pose and  the  necessity  of  doing  our  dead 
level  best  as  a  Congress  to  make  the 
United  Nations  Organization  a  success. 

To  me  this  need  of  enduring  world 
peace  is  ever  present.  It  is  a  dommaUng 
factor  m  my  attitude  toward  many 
things.  Upon  it  depends  decisions  of 
dc.vtiny  by  this  Congress  in  your  lifetime 
and  mine.  There  must  be  no  sense  of 
scoffing  at  the  possibility  of  achieving 
world  peace.    Rather,  gentlemen,  there 

must  be  no  act,  no  deed,  no  word  by  us 

or  any  of  us— which  is  designee  to  or 
which  will  postpone  that  day. 

It  depends  upon  you  and  upon  me— 
today,  tomorrow— €acn  day  to  be  build- 
ers of  an  enduring  world  peace — men- 
tally, morally,  spiritually,  and  by  what 
we  say  and  by  what  we  do. 


Kejoiution  on  Poland 


REMARKS 

HON   PHlLh^  J.  PHH.BIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  20.  1945 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speak  er,  it  is  most 
appropriate  on  the  eve  of  -.he  birthday 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  that  Congress 
should  give  its  attention  to  pending  great 
questions  affecting  world  peace. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  today  a  res- 
olution In  behalf  of  the  Polish  people, 
expressing  sympathy  with  their  aspira- 
tions for  a  completely  free  status  and 
pledging  the  assistance  of  t  lis  Congress 
to  their  aims  for  a  democratic  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choice.  It  seems  par- 
ticularly fitting,  at  this  tine  when  our 
Secrete ry  of  State  is  engaged  in  confer- 
ences with  leading  ministers  of  the 
United  Nations,  that  this  Cor  gress  should 
express  the  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to 
bring  into  the  agenda  of  tliese  confer- 
ences the  problems  of  Poland.  Lithu- 
ania, and  other  Baltic  and  Balkan  Na- 
tions. 

It  may  also  be  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  hope  that  at  these  conferences  our 
Secretary  of  State  may  move  succe.ssf  ully 
to  fix  an  early  date  for  the  ni-gotlatlon  of 
permanent  treaties  of  peace  ;ind  thus  end 
the  dangerous  policy  of  iitemational 
drifting  which  appears  to  bo.  generating 
feelings  of  ciistrust  and  suspicion  that 
may  well  sow  the  seeds  of  fi;tin-e  war. 

Our  able  and  distinguished  Secretary 
of  Slate  is  about  to  confer  with  the 
foreign  ministers  of  our  principal  allies 
In  Moscow.  This  is  the  appropriate  oc- 
casion, therefore,  to  consi-ler  pending 
great  questions  which  involve  on  almost 


a  worid-wide  scale  the  freedom  of  mll- 
hons  of  worthy  democratic-minded 
peoples.  Above  all.  this  Is  also  the  time 
to  move  for  and  arrange  the  early  nego- 
tiation of  final  treaties  of  peace  which 
will  determine  just,  durable,  and  effective 
settlements  and  thus  put  an  end  to 
patchwork,  piecemeal  diplomacy  and  the 
pohcy  of  drifting  and  equivocation  on 
vital  international  issues  before  this 
drifting  leads  us  to  the  threshold  of  an- 
other great  war  I  have  already  urged 
our  Department  of  State  to  bring  up 
these  questions  for  discussion  at  Moscow 
and  earnestly  hope  that  they  may  be 
considered. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of 
freedom  and  self-determination.  It  is 
most  appropriate  for  me  once  again  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
the  unfortunate  continuing  plight  of  the 
gallant  Polish  people,  the  Lithuanian  Na- 
tion, and  other  Baltic  and  Balkan  States 
which  are  now  suffering  from,  or  threat- 
ened with  oppression' and  unwarranted 
denial  of  freedom. 

It  would  seem  very  clear  that  there  Is 
in  some  places  here  and  abroad,  the  be- 
lief, desire,  and  hope  that  previous  set- 
tlements of  the  Polish  question  and  other 
related  Baltic  and  Balkan  questions  here- 
tofore arrived  at  by  unilateral  action  or 
in  informal  conferences  between  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  United  Nations  would, 
after  original  protest,  be  ultimately  ac- 
cepted and  approved  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.     The  theory  underlying 
this  view  is  that.  If  long  enough  con- 
tinued, our  Nation  will  forget  or  over- 
look these  gross  and  indefensible  viola- 
tions of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  our  own 
cherished    principles    of    freedom    and 
justice.    And  I   am    not   confining   my 
remarks  to  the  areas  mentioned  above 
because  they  are  pertinent  to  Informal 
arrangements    heretofore    made    which 
affect  many  other  nations   and   areas. 
They  are  equally  pertinent  to  the  brutal 
encroachments   of   imperialism   where- 
cver  it  reappears  In  ugly  form  through- 
out the  world  as  to  the  brutalities  and 
violations  of  totalitarianism. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned as  a  member  of  Congress,  I  am 
not  prepared  and  will  not  be  prepared  at 
any  time  to  forget  or  overlook  these  in- 
justices. I  endorse  as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  the  principle  stated  not  long 
ago  in  substance  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment that  this  government  would  not  ac- 
cord  diplomatic  recognition  to  autonomy 
over  any  nation  that  was  based  on  force, 
conquest  or  aggression. 

Some  of  the  Allied  Nations,  including 
our  own.  have  protested  the  political  sys- 
tems prevailing  In  central  Europe.  The 
Secretary  of  State  has  sharply  criticized 
the  situation  in  formerly  hostlje  Bulga- 
ria in  particular,  because  he  regards  it  as 
permitting  a  puppet  dictatorial  govern- 
ment in  that  country  contrary  to  the  in- 
terests and  wishes  of  the  people.  In  logic, 
the  same  protest  is  even  more  applicable 
to  cur  faithful  ally,  Poland,  where  a  pup- 
pet government,  a  ruthless  dictatorship 
based  on  force,  is  established  by  our  ac- 
qulesence  and  compliance  which,  if  we 
can  believe  reports,  is  proceeding  to 
throttle  freedom  and  perpetrate  outrage 
after  outrage  against  the  Cod-fearing 
hberty-Iovlng,  peace-seeking  Polish  peo- 
ple.   This  Is  certainly  a  great  inconsist- 
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ency  and  glaring  paradox  of  our  current 
international  policy. 

If  anyone  Is  under  the  impression  and 
is  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  this  sit- 
uation is  going  to  "blow  over."  that  the 
delivery  of  gallant  Poland,  heroic  Lith- 
uania and  other  brave  Baltic  and  Balkan 
Nations  Into  the  special  sphere  of  Rus- 
sian Influence  Is  going  to  "blow  over"  and 
be  forgotten  by  the  American  people  or 
by  the  American  Congress  merely 
through  inertia  and  the  lapse  of  time,  he 
is  making  a  great  mistake. 

The  irregular  and  ill-advised  action  on 
Poland  by  our  Government  and  oiu-  al- 
lies has  provoked  the  deepest  resentment 
and  bitterness  among  millions  of  decent 
hberty-loving    American    citizens    and 
this  resentment   and   bitterness   us  not 
confined  to  those  of  Polish  blood  but  is 
burning  in  the  heart  of  every  American 
citizen  who  loves  Uberty  and  beUeves  in 
and  stands  for  the  principles  of  self- 
determination  and  the  Atlantic  Charter 
for  which  precious  American  blood  has 
been  so  lavishly  spUled  all  over  the  world. 
What  could  be  more  destructive  of  our 
professed  war  aims  than  for  tliis  great 
free,  and  powerful  Nation  to  join  with 
the  other  nations  in  turning  ever  the 
Polish  people  to  an  undemocratic  and 
ruthless  regime  against. their  will,  and 
without  their  consent  and  without  action 
by  the  United  States  Senate  whose  ap- 
proval of  foreign  treaties  is  required  by 
the  Constitution.    Could  we  believe  for 
one  moment  that  the  United  States  S€i> 
ate  would  ever  sanction  this  outrage? 

I  am  conscious  that  some  Allied  states- 
men  have  talked  about  the  political  mis- 
takes of  the  Polish,  have  advocated  the 
so-caUed  Curzon  line  as  the  solution  to 
Poland's  territorial  problems  and  have 
made  accusations  against  the  good  faith 
and  fair  dealing  of  the  Polish  people  that 
are  most  unwarranted.  No  one  .should 
know  better  than  some  of  these  states- 
men themselves  that  the  PoUsh  people 
not  only  do  not  accept  the  Curzon  hne 
but  have  no  voice  whatever  in  present 
policy  or  acts  of  the  present  puppet  mas- 
ters of  Poland. 

Those  who  participate  in,  recognize 
and  condone  this  outrageous  violation 
of  the  God-given  right  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple to  maintain  and  conduct  a  free  gov- 
ernment of  thtir  own  choice  must  bear 
due  guilt  for  the  evil  consequences  of 
their  acts  and  weak  excuses  and  patent 
subterfuges  will  never  delude  the  farr- 
mmded.  democratic-minded  peoples  of 
the  earth,  here  or  elsewhere. 

It  Is  even  more  outrageous  and  Inde- 
fensible to  accuse  the  Polish  people  of  the 
terrible  inhuman  crimes  that  have  been 
and  are  being  committed  in  eastern 
Europe,  especially  the  slaughter  and  exile 
of  the  religious,  when  it  is  a  known  fact 
that  all  means  of  self-defense  as  well  as 
self-expression  have  long  since  been 
taken  away  from  the  impoverished  and 
defenseless  PoUsh  people  by  the  oppres- 
sive puppet  regime  in  Poland. 

These  pour  people  cannot  speak  and 
protest  let  alone  procure,  or  use  the  arms 
with  which  to  defend  their  lives  fam- 
lUes  and  possessions.  It  has  become 
fashionable  In  some  supposedly  enlight- 
ened and  liberal  circles  to  make  .scape- 
goats of  the  Polish  people  in  order  to 
district  attention  from  those  responsible 
for  their  horrible  plight. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CuXGRESSIOXAL  RECORD 


B';'  therp  1>  not  a  Mf^mbfr  of  thi- 
IIou.-e.  and  thei'e  :.-  r.ot  a  freedom-loving' 
Ain-Tican  ciuzm  ir.  th''  Nation,  who  doe- 
not  recocn:^-  'ha'-  :hi-  situation  nov.-  ob- 
ta;nln£;  m  Poland,  to  which  I  recret  to 
>ay  owr  G'v,  ern.-rv-n*  appar"nr:\  ha.-:  con- 
sented, i-  an  atTrurii  to  aU  conceptions 
of  hone-f.  and  justice.  It  is  a  r»^pi:dia- 
lion  of  tile  ba^ic  principles  of  fr't-doni 
and  self-determination.  It  i<  a  cria  1 
betrayal  of  one  >  f  ■  ;:-  nui.-t  loyal  aliiei 
In  the  war.  It  i-  a  cailou.-cd  unpardon- 
able abandonment  of  the  so-called  fo  .r 
freedoms"  v.hich  v.^rp  alleged.  a=  we 
were  so  often  and  -j  positively  a.-.-,aed 
when  our  b:  ■,-,  •.;..>  being  sent  off  to 
-laiich^f^r  and  d-ati:  m  all  corners  of  the 


b. 


thf 


aims   for   which   they 


dir.^    :\r.d  d\-;rip: — our 
c\>  vw.iid  f  f  p'Mce  and 


ra:"tn.    tn 

-.v'T."     fl.,'h 

plent;. . 

It  is  pe::.nen:  w^-x .  and  it  will  b-  p-Tti- 
nent  until  ttu.-  '■■/le^non  i.s  finally  ^-ettled 
und*:-  p.mciple.'  of  mternational  justice, 
amuy,  and  decency,  to  a.-^k  wheth^'r  or 
not  :t  i.'  th.»^  intent! in  of  our  Stat-"'  De- 
part ir.ent  and  Go'.ernmen*:  to  con.-eni  to 
the  perpetuation  of  thi-  -/iniation  of  the 
fundam^'-fal  n-:h.t<  of  the  Pou-h  people. 
To  abandnn  them  and  l"ave  them  help- 
'e--'^  before  th-^  pow'^rful  rv/hle-s  tyrants 
who  are  now  holding  them  by  the  throat 
and  .^tiflinc;  thrsr  !a-t  fite  breath  :.-•  an 
unconscionable  offfn--'  a-;a;n.<t  th.e  law  of 
ha?ion.s  and  th*^  law  of  G-^  i  -Ahich  the  de- 
c-'nt  opinion  of  th.i-.  creat  free  Anierican 


n.Uion  Will  never  cm 
No,   Mr    Sp.-:ik"r, 
trayal  of  -,a!!an 
over.     It  w;;i  no^  be 


O''  or  -anc'ion 
",   thi-   epi-ode   of   b'- 
P'l'.ir^ti   wii;    ::o'    Wavx 


')lCCi[[i.-\\, 


m  ti-.e  :r.!nd>  and  h,'-i;-t,-:  of  ui; 
trymen  ulv)  lo',--  froi-dntr.  and 


t     .1\C: 

our  rc'iri- 
\'  will  liv. 


:n  our  niini!:-  and  liiait-  until  Pcland  i.s 
1  e.,t.ireti  to  its  honored  and  ri;;htful  p:..  •■ 
amonR  two  free  !^,a!ii  ii-  of  th.e  eartlv 

Sonv  ()fTl(  ;al--  of  tin.-  Gmcrnment  ma'>- 
ciibly  ar«U''  tliat-  compromise  i-  a  nece  - 
.'-arv    par'    (-f    world    .stat<v-rnan>tiip    bt.l 
tb.at  H  a  prmnpi.'  that  ne\rr  lia,-  bee:i 
and  never  will  be  ac  -epted  by  the  Am-u-- 
lean   poopl-'      Th..'   prmcple   of  comiird- 
nii-e   with,    teirori-ni.    compromise    uiMi 
iMju.-'ice  1-  n.ot  aii  .\:n.'iiea!:  pr.p.ciple:  it 
i.'^    cflen-i\c    tn    ti-.c    \rry    ,Npint    of    free 
America      Like  e\ei'.'-  otlvi  nation  in  tliis 
N\oi:ii    wliicb    lias  Joii  ;iir    ami    .Ntrun^lrd 
and      .-acritlced     'fcr      .self-s-uivernmeti: 
t!irou-hout    th.e    aMt.s    as    naliant'y    and 
bra\'ely   as  Pi^Iai^ai   h.iis  done,    Poland    i; 
entitled   to   lier   freedom,   Poland.   Is  en- 
titltMi    to   rcestiibllsli    and    malntaui    lur 
own  iiovernment,  Pol  vnd  is  entitled  to  lie.- 
■All  territories  anti  her  owit  possession;, 
:\:ui  Poland  is  ontitlod  to  lier  bir'hriMht 
as  a  free  nati(>n.    No'  liinR  less  than  tliat 
■viM  ever  satisfy  thr  spirit  of  fi\ir!es,-  de- 
votion to  liberty  tliat  animates  t!ie  Po- 
li-ii  r-op:e,  and  notl^in-  le.^s  than  full 
poll':,;.;],    social,  eroroniic.  and  idiColo.",- 
ical   prntectinn   for  Pol  md   as   an  inde- 
pentient  and  so-,erei::n  nation  can  or  will 
be  recoitni;^ed  by  ihr  .\merican  people. 

Mr,  Speaker,  a-?  an  American,  I  object 
*o  -mall  peopii'<  jwid  .-mall  nations  beins 
kicked  around  by  t'^ie  ."rona:  and  the  pow- 
erful becau.se  I  do  not  like  injustice  or 
bruite  force,  and,  morcovcr^^ecaiise  I 
under.stood  th.at  this  war  w'as'tfe  end  that 
sort  of  thine  for  all  'ime,  '  I  am  out  cf 
pa-ien,  e  with  t^hosr  who^Dursue  the  prin- 
ciple  (it  corRpronv.se  through   appea.^e- 


miCnr  and  .supme  .submission  to  the  will 
of  radicaii,sm  and  imperialism.  The 
time  has  come  for  our  Nation  to  declare 
a  strong,  forceful  foreign  policy.  We 
seek  no  selfish  gains;  we  pursue  no 
greedy  aims;  we  ask  not  for  territories  or 
possessions  of  other  people;  we  demand 
only  that  the  principles  on  which  our  own 
Nation  is  based  ano  for  which  we  entered 
the  war  and  for  which  so  many  of  our 
loyal  sons  have  offered  up  their  lives  shall 
be  respected  throughout  the  world;  we 
demand  this  in  the  name  of  those  who 
died  that  human  liberty  and  Anierican 
liberty  might  live. 

It  is  time  to  let  other  nations  imder- 
stand — and  I  care  not  how  strong  or 
powerful  they  are — that  we  do  not  intend 
to  sit  idly  by  and  watch  cynical  forces 
of  totalitarianism  or  imperialism  just  as 
evil  in  their  purposes  and  as  ruthless  in 
their  methods  as  Hitler  ever  was  employ 
brutal  force  and  unwelcome  infiltration 
to  sweep  across  Europe — sweep  across 
the  Orient — threatening  to  deslroy  or 
throttle  every  spark  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice wherever  the  withering  hand  of 
tyranny  is  laid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  own  self-interest 
as  well  as  for  justice  it  is  time  for  us  to 
act  and  I  uri:e  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment decxare  a  strong  affirmative  posi- 
tion in  this  matter  and  serve  notice  on 
every  natir.n  to  which  it  may  be  appli- 
cable -iiiii  we  will  no  longer  tolerate  op- 
pression and  b*- trayal  of  the  Polish 
people  or  nnv  rh  r  people  desirirg  free- 
dom, that  W'  A.;;  rcpard  continued  dom- 
ination o:  su  n  ;)top:es  ai^alnst  their  will 
and  in  vicla'ion  of  In-crnatlonal  moral- 
ity to  b'  ac's  of  bad  taith  toward  the 
principles  and  aims  o.  the  United  States 
f  America  and  th"  Uni'^d  Nations  Or- 

t^iiioere  and  whole-hearled  interna- 
tional cooperation  mav  well  brinjf  peace 

!luouLh  justice  but  fufiior  appeasement 
of  n,i!ii!is  XV  I;,,  t;]re!;.:;;  a  cgrcssion  and 
c^uiqU'  -•  i.'i-is-  upiUi  nuikmg  a  mockery 
of  our  w.ir  aim-  ir,d  the  accepted  prin- 
ciples ,  ;  i.uir,  1,  ;•  ency  can  only  lead  to 
lU-ii.'  r  wo:  Id  w.ii 


Let  us  correct  this 
threatenn:       iiiatlon   before   we    bring 

ruin  tipon  :i.  whole  world,  before  we 
<':d  .  t:r  dr.i  ui  Into  the  vortex  of  an- 
•  e;  \,.,;  :!.,•  win  decimate  not  only 
.)ur5t.:\t.s.  ijui  aJi  of  civilization.  Now  is 
the  time  for  a  show-down. 


Billion  Dollar  Loans  tor  Whori? 


i:p"Mai;ks 
HON.' KARL  E.  MUNDT 

•.  f    ^^  '.  ■;  SI  i\K    :  '. 
i.N    I  HE   Hc;r.-E  ;  iK  HEri-:t^i..\TATIVES 

Thur.ida,    De  rmber  20.  1945 

M:  MUXDT  Mr  ^Speaker.  whUe 
Mtuno-rs  ar-  h.oir.e  diring  their  12-week 
C;ir,istrr.as  leccss.  t;uy  will  hear  many 
questions  about  the  prop -.s.-d  loan  of  over 
$4,000,000,000  to  Great  Britain,  with  Its 
net  interest  rate  of  substantially  less 
than  2  percent. 

Some  of  these  questions  will  challenge 
the  wisdom  of  loaning  money  to  fDreign 
nations  at  Interest  rates  so  low  thr  our 


taxpayers  must  pay  higher  taxes  to  sup- 
ply the  differential  between  the  interest 
rate  our  Go\^rnment  must  pay  to  borrow 
the  money  It  loans  abroad  and  the  in- 
terest rate  it  proposes  to  charge  the  lucky 
foreign  borrowers.  Otheis  will  inquire 
about  the  logic  and  justice  of  charging 
American  veterans  an  interest  rate  over 
twice  as  high  as  that  charged  to  vet- 
erans of  foreign  countries  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  constituency  of  nations  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  given  bargain  in- 
terest rates. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem 
that  none  could  question  the  wisdom  and 
businesslike  methods  of  Congress  if  we 
were  to  Insist  to  President  Truman  that 
before  pressing  for  approval  of  his  pro- 
posed loan  to  Great  Britain  action  be  de- 
ferred until  at  least  March  31  with  the 
understanding  that  by  that  time  the 
President  submit  to  Congress  a  break- 
down and  summary  of  all  the  foreign 
loans  it  is  proposed  that  this  Govern- 
ment make  to  foreign  countries  during 
1946. 

Russia  wants  six  billion  or  more;  the 
Arab  f'ountfies  want  several  hundred 
millions  at  least;  Norway.  Yugoslovia. 
Italy.  Poland,  and  other  foreign  nations, 
it  is  understood,  are  planning  to  approach 
us  with  fervent  pleas  and  persuasive  ap- 
peals for  substantial  loans.  America 
will  make  few  lasting  friends  by  loaning 
Its  substance  lavishly  throughout  the 
world  tut  we  can  make  some  lasting  and 
embittered  enemies  if  we  grant  consider- 
ation to  some  and  deny  It  to  others.  Even 
President  TYuman  must  realize  that 
there  is  a  limit  somewhere  to  what  this 
country  can  do  in  the  matter  of  loaning 
billions  which  it  does  not  have.  The 
logical  approach  therefore  is  to  list  all 
the  requests  for  foreign  loans  before  act- 
ing on  any  $o  that  Congress  can  .scale 
them  down,  grant  them  all.  or  refuse 
their  appro\-ftl  as  the  facts  and  figures 
then  available  might  best-indicate. 


Lack  of  Transportation  for  Our 
Servicemen 


REMARKS 

or 


HON.  L.  MENDEL  R'Vrp^ 

or  SOCTH   CAUOI.IN,, 

IN  THE  HOlfSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdbu,  December  20, 194S 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
read  In  the  press  yesterday  of  the  great 
numbers  of  returning  servicemen  on  the 
east  and  weit  coasts,  stranded  for  the 
lack  of  transDortatlon.  We  note  on  every 
train,  bus.  and  plane  countless  thousands 
of  civilians  running  all  over  the  country 
on  pleasure  Jaunts  and  taking  up  space 
and  utilizing  equipment  that  could  well 
be  used  to  carry  home  the  men  who  have 
given  us  the  first  peaceful  Christmas  we 
have  had  In  4  years.  We  see  stranded 
aboard  ship,  on  our  very  shores,  our  flesh 
and  blood,  unable  to  see  those  whose 
faces  have  carried  them  through  the 
filth  and  hell  of  the  world's  most  savage 
conflict.  How  their  hearts  must  burn. 
How  their  spirits  must  sink  on  such  a 
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reception.  What  will  be  their  feelings 
because  we  have  not  evvn  noted  their 
great  and  immeasurable  sacrifices  and 
contributions  to  the  comfort  and  safety 
the  American  people  have  enjoyed  at 
their  expense?  Have  we  ever  thought 
where  we  would  have  beer,  had  they  fal- 
tered or  hesitated?  Hav€  we  forgotten 
how  they  fo.jght  for  us  in  the  dim  days, 
with  inadequate  arms,  planes,  and 
tanks?  Have  we  failed  to  recall  their 
death  march  on  Bataan  and  on  Guam? 

There  was  no  bottleneck  in  transpor- 
tation, or  a  lack  of  priority,  when  we 
were  rushing  these  same  man  to  the  far- 
flung  battle  fronts  to  protec  t  this  Nation. 
Why  should  there  now  be  any  bottleneck 
or  lack  of  priority  for  their  transporta- 
tion home,  when  they  have  so  gloriously 
finished  the  greatest  job  tiver  assigned 
to  the  men  of  this  country? 

On  yesterday.  I  requested  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Ti  ansportation 
to  cancel  all  civilian  travel — plane,  train, 
and  bus — not  connected  wii  h  the  recon- 
version effort.  In  order  to  get  these  boys 
home  for  Christmas.  I  hoi)e  that  every 
Member  of  the  House  will  do  the  same. 
Get  in  touch  with  the  Diiector  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation  today. 
Think  of  the  gratitude  that  will  live  in 
the  hearts  of  our  returnin,?  ser\icemen 
for  such  a  yuletlde  thought.  And  think 
of  the  appreciation  of  their  loved  ones  if 
you  help  to  make  their  return  for  Christ- 
mas possible.     These  veterans  are  en- 


.xr.iis.") 


titled,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  have  every 
possible  effort  made  to  get  them  home 
without  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  warriors,  these 
heroes,  homesick  and  tired,  have  lived  to 
see  and  to  feel  what  was  written  In  Holy 
Script :  "A  prophet  is  not  without  honor, 
save  in  his  own  country." 


Loans  t( 


1   r 


"■f  :c 


t  )e,%,<'-r.ments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

lijN.  DAKjEL  A.  Rht:U 

Cr   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  20. 1945 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
before  we  take  from  the  pockets  of  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  the  al- 
most innumerable  millions  of  dollars  and 
turn  them  over  to  foreign  goverrunents, 
it  might  be  well  to  review  the  amounts 
now  owed  to  us  by  foreign  countries. 
These  defaulted  debts  make  a  sorry  pic- 
ture when  it  is  recalled  these  billions  will 
have  to  be  redeemed  by  our  people  by  the 
hardest  kind  of  work  and  privation.  I 
am  inserting  at  this  point  the  reputed 
debts  of  World  War  I  owed  to  the  United 
SUtes.  as  of  July  1.  1944: 


» 


World  War  I  debt  owed  the  United  States,  aa  of  July  1,  1944 

(Souiw:  U.  8,  Treasury  Drpartment) 


Country 


Funded  debU: 

B«lKlum 

Ciechoslovakla...^... 

K?'oil« 

r  Inland 

Ucrmany    (Austrian    inUrbtcd- 
MM)  I.. 

Ori»t  Brllain.'miimimilim 

OrHce 

Hunsary 

Italy 

Utvia 

Lithuania 

rolaud 

Rumania.^,.. , 

Yufoalarla » , 


Total  indebted! 


ToUl 

I'nhinded  dthXa 

Armenia 

Kimi* 


1488,  MS,  on,  60 
17I1L4HM0.U 

8,70iMatS 
9(L0M,839.W 

«iaa,T«4,78a.8| 
MLtt7.«8a.io 

2,e7i8S7,M 

2.047.ai,a80.S4 

^87^7«3.06 

a.  Ma  871.98 

7i,in.ioai3 

ei,  088, 8*3. 78 


11,088^^1,371.19 

9A,  798. 088. 48 
438,  44W,  ITS.  08 


ToUl. 


iM,Mi,iet.H 


Grand  total H.  sa,  898.  CT.  78 


Princi|ial  un{«id 


!  400. 080, 000. 00 
\(A,  -HI,  106. 90 

l^4«^ol^R7 

7,  Ml.  403.  »a 
.'.Ma,M0,00Ul00 

a^«m.4aaM 
«,s«,ooQkOoaoo 

31.818.00000 

1, 908,  840  00 

2.004.900^00000 

^879k4«ia0 

M97,68ai00 

;oa.  087,000  oo 

OS,  8a0k  800  43 
SI.ISI^OOOOO 


ll.aSQ,Ml.tTS.98 

11.989,917.49 
1U2, 001, 3V7.  37 


m,  881.111  se- 


ll, 488. 4«4. 487.  84 


Inter«st  post- 
poned and  p«y> 
able  under 
moratorium 
afroemeBta 


13,780,000  00 

'■"iii'Moao' 

•788,8908 

M^sM^aoooo 


131.880.00000 

448b  080  00 

•    87,07178 

3,808.188.00 

908, 980  98 

184k  930  48 

0  101.  838. 00 


184,788,389.00 


184. 7»,  88.80 


■  Indadea  prindpal  poatpooed  unde 
trrms. 

'  The  German  QoTarDBMtt  has  ber 

Onvomtufnt  (or  the  di8QhMn  of  the 

..^=— -"^^  Thla  Qoverniaant  htji  not  accepte*!  thf  provision!"  of  the  moratorium. 


Interest  arcrued 

and  unpaid  under 

funqlmt  and 

montactaiB 


f  90, 833. 077,  80 
^  343,  741.  41 
6,960797.74 


(37.303,434.88 

44.088.98 

1.784. 944,  ran  81 

4,47^818.10 

708,938.14 

^•,8a^8K84 

3.790  B07.89 
8.404.900  88 
87,113.980  80 
9. 880  880  70 
1.468,88171 


2,842. 719, 808.81 
14.B3.1,  IM,e7 

J4^  m:.  xrs.  71 


80,881,041.88 


2.903,400880  88 


r  moratorium  acrccment  and  principal  amounts  not  paid  aceordlns  to  contract 
a  Dot 


that  the  Ooranunent  of  the  t 
oftheQoTtnunmt  of  Au 


■ttre  will  look  to  the  Ofcroko 
c  Oovpmmptit  of  the  United 


I  think   most   American 
with   the   statements   of 
whose  views  are  expressed 
entitled   "Close   Ups."    Un 
extend,  I  am  inserting  the 

CLOSE  UPS 
(By  Upton  Close 
Perhaps  It   la   the   mystical 
the  Christmas  season,  but  I 
nostalgic  thlfi  week.     In  the 
which  are  always  usual  in  a  pi< 
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s  will  agree 
Upton  Close 
in  an  article 
der  leave  to 
article; 


dreaminess  ot 
am  politically 
dying  embers, 
ture  like  this, 


1  see  the  United  States  Senate  of  other  years, 
ft  great  and  noblo  body  led  by  a  band  of 
wondrous   prosecutors — Instead    of    a    group 
of  sniveling  defense  attorneya. 

Through  the  curling  smoke  wisps  of  my 
imaginary  fireplace  comes  the  stern  and 
gfttmt  face  of  Jim  Reed  of  Missouri.  I  can 
hear  the  bellowing  periods  of  this  great 
American  echoing  through  the  Senate  cham- 
ber as  he  condemns  with  snarling  contempt 
a  British  loan  of  84.400,000,000.  I  think  he 
would  speak  like  tbis; 


"These  miserable  minions  of  Karl  Marx, 
the  Maynard  Keynes,  the  Harold  Laskls,  and 
the  rest  of  them,  come  crawling  to  us  here 
begging  us  to  hand  out  to  them  84.000,000,- 
000  with  which  to  spr'-ad  a  Bovletized  im- 
perialism throughout  half  the  world.  They 
want  It  without  Interest,  without  promis- 
sory notes,  without  proper  formality.  Gen- 
tlemen, they  want  it  without  a  thought  of 
repayment  Just  as  they  wanted  and  got 
lend-lease. 

"And  they  got  the  four  bilUon  four  hun- 
dred millions  from  a  weak  and  milksop  ad- 
ministration during  the  very  same  fortnight 
that  their  government  in  London  prohibited 
our  own  Pan-American  Ali-ways  from  landing 
more  than  twice  a  week  In  England,  I  heard 
no  objection  to  the  landing  of  American 
transport  planes  In  England  during  4  years 
of  war — planes  bearing  American  troops  to 
save  the  British  Isles  from  German  invasion." 

As  the  embers  in  my  imaginary  grate  be- 
come dimmer,  up  from  the  gloom  arises  the 
countenance  of  Hiram  Johnson.  As  If  from 
the  tomb  I  can  hear  the  great  rolling  voice 
pouring  out  the  opinions  cf  a  real  Ameri- 
can on  the  nebulous  question  of  world  gov- 
ernment. 

"By  what  right  do  these  emissaries  come 
from  foreign  shores,  infiltrate  our  State  De- 
partment, our  press,  our  universities,  our 
schools,  and  even  our  churches  with  the 
thought  that  the  people  of  the  great  United 
States  must  now  surrender  a  part  or  all  of 
their  sovereignty  to  some  dreamy  world  or- 
ganization? 

"We  have  been  drawn  into  their  wars  and 
have  lost  and  suffered  through  all  of  them. 
When  the  flghting  is  over  and  our  blood  has 
soaked  hundreds  of  foreign  battlefields  they 
have  told  us  to  get  out  and  not  to  meddle 
In  their  International  political  afTaira." 

Yes,  ./hat  we  need  in  our  Sf  e  h::  • 
House  today  are  more  Walshs  and  J  i  :  .v  .  , 
and  Reeds  who  will  drive  with  whip.:.!  << 
of  acorn  and  ridicule  the  dangerous  ..:.a 
subversive  termites  from  our  governmental 
Irutltutlons — and  less  deferrthr  ■  f  -r  r, 
of  the  Barkley  typ«  who  •".  k  i  vi  .  - 
their  clients  from  responsibility  for  their 
acts  l>efore  the  great  court  of  public  opinion. 


rnivfrsai  Military  Triining 


EXTENSION  OF  liLM.-XKK.' 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARK.MAN 


or   ALABAMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  (O    ! 


t-1 


f  :1k    M  I 


Thursday.  Dccenibcr  20. 1945 

Mr.  srAin":%!.'\N  \!: 
op  Chaiit'i  VVtaity  Funi,  <  :  iih 
dist  Church  for  the  Wa^i.ln; t-;  a.-ra, 
has  recently  given  a  letter  i  \;;  .iiiur.t: 
his  views  on  military  training  B  iit  v- 
Ing  that  all  will  find  it  of  IntertM  I  am 
including  it  as  follows: 

Thi  MtTMODisT  Ch    >!■  n 

Washin...  :   i.s   .-\k!  ^ 
Washington.  D.  C.  December  ii,  1945. 
To  the  Members  of  the  M^'Ja^y  Affairs  Com- 
mittees of  the  Hov  ■        i.rprcsentativts 
and  of  the  Senate: 
You  have  recently  received  a  communica- 
tion   from    the    Council    of    Bishops    of    the 
Methodist    Church    opposing    the    pending 
bills  for  universal  military  training. 

Of  the  24  or  25  bishops  present  when  this 
was  voted.  I  w^aa  the  only  one  who  did  not 
vote  for  the  resolution.  I  could  not  sub- 
scribe to  several  of  the  statements  included, 
though  in  harmony  with  my  colleagues  on 
the  intent  and  objective. 
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1.  We,  bishops,  are  uiarumous  In  the  con- 
Ylctlon  that  the  only  sure  basis  for  peace  and 
security  are  International  understandlr.g  and 
agreement,  cooperatior.  and  gtxjd  will. 

Also  that  this  objective  should  be  con- 
btantly  motivating  and  con trcllng— nothing 
s^.c>uld  be  done  which  n.i'itates  aga:nst  it  and 
everything  pc:sslbio  d    :.c  tu  proni-.lc  it 

Ai,  by  the  UNO  and  o  her  agencies,  we  preai. 
on  t.iward  thljj  Ide.il,  there  iriu.st  be  .nterirn 
arrangpmen'.s  On  the  naiurr  r.t  tlifse,  go..xj 
men  wU  diJItr  la  Judgaien'- 

2  We.  bn^l.^p:-..  are  i  lumiinoi;.-,  m  pri,ti\st- 
Ii.K  agaln-t  a  .'u.:  ycir.  s'yrccit.  d  Ir-n.  i..i'- 
ir.nl  Ule  and  edij.M  :  ...:.  t  r  (-xi.  :w.^.  .  r  i:i.,.ta;y 
training  under  rnil.t.i:'.    ic^ii:::' 

(In  my  humble  'udc.'.u;;:' ,  :i  wmri-  valuable 
the  traliUng.  ,'i  ycnr  if  !  as:-  :n:::t,.rv  training 
Xor  youth  in  tbe  ni"s-.  acr.v,-.  .^rnbllU)U-s  and 
acquisitive  year  of  lifp  w.tlijut  »  prpponder- 
»nt  measure  of  educate-  :.,»:  >t  vocational  con- 
tent, w.nild  be  intu;.:.  u.e  bored^jni  and  re- 
act ttg.\.ii.s:  the  very  pu;  pose  i 

Spfrik.i'.t;  only  lor  my.-.e'ir,  I  am  -urpri^ed 
that  the  various  pulls  indicate  such  a  ma- 
jority of  citizens  generally,  of  servicemen  and 
fctudents  favonrg  military  training  when  the 
(  :.  V  b;i:s  pendir.ij  call  f.  r  a  full  year.  (In 
n:v  judgment,  the  opii  Un\  of  our  Methc^diAt 
l.tynuMi  w^.uld  i^.^i  dirter  materially  ironi  the 
g'^r^.vral  poi!   > 

S  me  rnf:i-;,:t*  of  un.versal  militaiy  train- 
ing .s  rerii.i.y  regarded  with  favor  by  Amer- 
ican  people  generally. 

May  I.  .«;peakiug  only  fur  my-stnl.  urc"  the 
following  consderations; 

1.  The  provision  fur  univer.-~ai  mi.it.iry 
training  should  be  remarried  as  temp'.Tarv. 
to  be  rednced  a^s  rapidly  as.  and  eliminated 
fis  fc»,on  ai-,  progress  m  Internationa!  rela- 
tions penr.jt.'^ 

2.  Meanwhile  the  period  for  such  trainm- 
should  be  only  the  minimum  essential  for 
basic  training  Surely  a  whole  vear  is  nut 
needed   for  such  purpose 

3  Some  program  be  devi:-''d  by  which,  f  ir 
senior  high  school  and  college  v  uth.  s^uch 
l.'-aining  be  Integrated  with  the  le'^^ular  eau- 
cational  program. 

4.  In  tlie  r.'U'-e  .  f  y.iith  who  do  not  havp 
opportunity  iii  h.eh  sch.^ol  or  college,  the 
per'.-.'.  .:':..:,.:  ::.;;.:,-.  training  Include 
eithtr  a  large  edut-utiu.ial  element,  voca- 
tional or  foundational,  or  supervised  train- 
ing In  Industry. 

5  Course."!  with  educational  content  to  be 
formulated  by  or  Jointly  with,  educational 
BUthcrlties. 

6.  The  educational  curriculum  to  Include 
B  course  of  instruction  in  international  rela- 
tions. Includli  g  study  of  the  causes  of  war 
i-nd  means  of  promoting  peace. 

7  Ample  provision  to  be  m.ade  for  the 
t-i-i;  moral,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
'.ainee'?:  the  moral  and  cultural  qualifica- 
tions of  officer-instructors  to  be  of  a  high 
order. 

Yours  respectfully. 

CUARi-ss  W.  Flint, 
Bhhop.  Washington  Area,  the  Meth' 

odjvr  Chvrr>'. 

Mr.  Speakt  r.  there  have  be'-n  various 
po:.^  on  military  trainin.c.  One  of  the 
nt  ^- 1  intortsting  was  made  by  the  Moiive 
magazine  published  by  the  .-student  de- 
partment of  the  board  of  eJuc^tien  cf 
the  Methodist  Church.  Tliis  poll  and 
the  statement  covering  it  are  as  follows: 

THE     ArSKKli  A.N'    CAMPUS    THINKS    ABOUT    PF.ACE- 
TnMt    CO.MFULSORY    MILITABY    TR.MNING 

The  following  Is  the  report  on  the  first  ct 
R  series  of  student  opinion  polls  conducted 
on  campuses  over  ..he  Nation  by  the  Motive 
Kiudent  editorial  board.  Because  of  the 
overwhelmin-,;  importance  of  peacetime  con- 
scription, there  was  no  quandary  over  the 
subject  for  this  first  Motive  poll.  During 
'he  first  wee.it  of  October,  students  stuck 
blanks,   bearing  the  four  questions   printed 


below.  In  the  faces  of  other  students.  The 
answer-  given  to  these  four  questions  give 
us  a  revealing  cross  section  of  the  opinions 
held  bv  .students  on  peacetime  conscription, 
Tl~.e  p'  .1  has  for  the  mest  part  been  taken 
on  coed,  liberal  arts,  average-sized  campuses, 
A  lev.  -:  the  polls  were  taken  In  women's 
1  i.  ..i"tr>  and  mens  colleges.  Several  were 
inadt'  In  theological  seminaries.  Some  of 
the  polls  were  taken  on  the  campuses  of  col- 
leges with  church  affiliations;  others  were 
taken  at  State  and  privately  endowed  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  A  cross  section  of  all 
four  college  classes  Is  represented;  In  coedu- 
cation institutions,  opinion  blanks  were  dis- 
tributed to  men  and  women  lu  accordance 
with  their  percentage  number  In  the  school. 
An  effort  was  made  to  Include  students  from 
a  variety  of  backgrounds  and  envirorments; 
city  and  rural  students  as  well  as  those  eco- 
nomically wealthy  and  of  moderate  means 
are  Included.  It  would  be  most  interesting 
to  present  a  comparison  of  campvises  by 
name;  it  would  also  be  Interesting  to  give 
the  views  of  a  few  of  the  nationally  known 
participants.  3ut  It  has  been  agreed  that 
such  Information  will  not  be  divulged.  It 
Is  vital  that  we  know  and  evaluate  what 
students  of  this  country  think  of  peacetime 
compulsory  n»ilitary   training,  so  read  on 

1.  Do  you  favor  1  year  of  peacetime  com- 
pulsory military  training  for  all  physlcsdly 
able  men? 

f'ercentage    of    total    number    answer- 

inc;    •Yes" 66 

Percentage  of  total  number  answer- 
ing "No"... 34 

Percentage  In  church-afBilated  schools 
answering  "Yes" 59 

Percentage  In  church -affiliated  5.;hools 
answering    "No" 41 

Percentage  In  non-church-PiHIlated 
schools  answering  "Yes" 71 

Percentage  In  non-church-affillati»d 
schools  answering  "No" 29 

Percentage  of  all  women  voting  answer- 
ing "Yes" 69 

Percentage  of  all  women  voting  answer- 
ing "No" 31 

Percentage  of  all  men  voting  answering 
"Yes" 59 

Percentage  of  all  men  voting  answering 
■No" _ __ 41 

2.  If  you  favor  this  training,  when  should 
It  be  given?  At  what  age?  Or  upon  grad- 
uation from  high  school? 

Percentage  of  those  favoring  training  at 
age  of  17- ___ 6 

Percentage  of  those  favoring  training  at 
age  of  18 10 

Percentage  of  those  favoring  training  at 
age  of  19 1 

Percentage  of  those  favoring  training  at 
age  of  20 1 

Percentage  of  those  favoring  training  at 
age  oi"  21 3 

Percentage  favoring  age  of  17  or  end  of 
high    school 34 

Percentage  favoring  age  of  18  or  end  of 
high    school 41 

Percentage  favoring  training  upon  com- 
pletion ol  college ,^ 6 

3.  If  a  law  for  compulsory  military  train- 
ing Is  favored,  do  you  favor  allowing  men  who 
are  conscientiously  opposed  to  this  service 
to  spend  1  year  in  alternate  service  of  some 
sort? 

Percentage  of  total  number  answering 
"Yes" 74 

Percentage  of  total  number  answering 
"No" 26 

Those  in  church -affiliated  schools  an- 
swering "Yes" 74 

Those  In  chuich-affiliated  schools  an- 
swering   "No". 26 

Those  in  non-church-afBliated  schools 
answering    "Yes".. 75 

Those  in  non-church-afBliated  schools 
eiiswering   "No". 25 


4.  Do  you  fator  a  year  of  equivalent  train- 
ing for  womenf 

Percentage  of  total  number  answering 

"Yes" -       13 

Percentage  of  total  number  answering 

No" 87 

Percentage    of    all    women    answering 

"Yes" -        15 

Percentage    cf    all    women    answering 

"No" 85 

Percentage     ot     all     men     answering 

"Yes" 10 

Percentage     of     all     men     answering 

"No" 1 00 


Veterans'  Rights  Under  the  Amended 
GI  Biil 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

>jF    MARYLA.ND 

IN  THE  HOTJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesiay.  December  19. 1945 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
enactment  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.  R.  3947  will  provide  a  sound,  modest, 
constructive  plan  for  dealing  with  the 
entire  veterans'  problem.  It  viill  substi- 
tute order  and  system  for  the  chaos  and 
confusion  now  existing  as  a  dozen  differ- 
ent Government  agencies  are  quarreling 
over  the  control  of  certain  functions  for 
veteians.  Iti  will  centralize  responsi- 
bility, reduce  red  tape,  eliminate  over- 
lapping services,  and.  most  of  all,  assure 
the  veterans  of  a  decent  break. 

This  measure,  H.  R.  3749,  contains 
some  very  important  changes  in  the  so- 
called  GI  bill  of  rights,  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944,  including 
changes  in  PubUc  Law  16,  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  pertaining  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  persons  disabled  in  service  since 
September  16,  1940. 

Briefly,  the  important  changes  are: 

ABMI»ISTKATIVE   PEOVISIONS 

The  act  njakes  permanent  the  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator  to  procure 
necessary  space  for  administrative,  chn- 
ical,  medical,  and  out-patient  treatment 
purposes,  by  lease,  purchase,  or  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  or  by  condemnation 
or  declaration  of  taking.  Under  existing 
law  this  authority  is  limited  to  the  pres- 
ent war  and  6  months  thereafter. 

ARTIFICUL      U14BS,      OTHEH       APPLIANCES.       AND 
■ELATED    SERVICES 

Provision  is  made  to  insure  ample  au- 
thority governing  the  procurement  of 
prosthetic  appUances  and  services  in 
connection  therewith  to  disabled  vet- 
erans, includijig  travel  expenses. 

SPACE    FO«    SERVICE    ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Administrator  Is  authorized,  at 
his  discretion  and  under  such  regtilations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  to  furnish,  if  avail- 
able, necessary  space  and  suitable  ofBce 
facilities  for  the  use  of  paid,  full-time 
representatives  of  veterans'  organiza- 
tions specified  in  section  200.  Pubhc  Law 
844.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  June  29. 
1936,  and  such  other  national  organiza- 
tions recognited  by  the  Administrator 
thereunder,  iq  the  presentation  of  claims 
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imder  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

DISABILITT   RCTIXXmIhT 

The  present  provision  permits  review 
of  findings  smd  decisions  of  retiring 
boards  of  the  War  or  Navy  Departments. 
The  new  act  clarifies  the  litent  by  in- 
cluding findings  and  decisions  of  boards 
of  medical  survey  and  disposition  boards. 

EDUCATION   AND  TRAIMNO 

Extension  of  time:  The  act  extends 
the  time  from  2  to  4  years  after  either 
the  date  of  his  discharge  or  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war.  whlchevei-  is  the  later, 
to  initiate  a  course;  and  extends  the 
time  within  which  education  or  train- 
ing may  be  afforded  from  7  to  9  years 
after  the  termination  of  th?  war. 

Requirement  of  showing  of  interrup- 
tion of  education  by  servli^e  removed: 
The  new  act  eliminates  the  requirement 
in  the  law  that  veterans  shew  that  edu- 
cation was  interrupted  by  service,  and 
because  of  such  change,  it  strikes  out  the 
25 -year  age  limitation  on  presumption 
o^^terruption  of  education. 
/^Reference  to  refresher  or  retraining 
course  removed:  There  are  stricken  from 
the  present  law  the  references  to  a  re- 
fresher or  retraining  course,  and  in  ef- 
fect the  new  act  provides  that  the  vet- 
eran will  be  afforded  approvi^d  education 
or  training  for  a  period  of  1  year  plus 
the  time  he  was  in  the  active  service,  not 
to  exceed  a  total  of  4  years. 

Short  intensive  courses:  There  are  au- 
thorized short  intensive  courses  under 
contracts  with  approved  institutions, 
with  pro  rata  acceleration,  cir  foreshort- 
ening, of  period  of  eligibility,  but  the 
cost  of  any  such  course  ma/  not  exceed 
$500. 

Correspondence  courses:  Provision  Is 
made  for  instruction  by  correspondence 
courses,  without  subsistence  allowances, 
subject  to  contracts  as  to  rates,  charging 
one-fourth  of  the  elapsed  time  used  in 
following  such  courses  against  the  vet- 
eran's period  of  eligibiUty.  The  total 
amount  payable  for  a  coirespondence 
course  or  courses  is  limited  to  $500. 

Adjustment  of  fees  to  public  institu- 
tions: The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  make  an  adjustment  of  fees  in  the 
case  of  public  institutions,  if  he  finds 
upon  application  by  the  institution  that 
customary  charges  are  insufficient  to 
permit  the  furnishing  of  education  or 
training  to  eligible  veterans  or  inade- 
quate compensation  therefor,  on  an 
over-all  plan  and  based  on  showing  of 
need  of  assistance  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional demands  'nder  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. The  estimated  cost  may  be 
fixed — by  regulation  if  desirable — in- 
stead of  the  actual  cost — cnly  by  agree- 
ment— and  the  veteran  may  elect  to  fore- 
shorten his  period  of  eligibility  by  hav- 
ing all  customary  charges  in  excess  of 
$500  paid.  Since  section  1505  is  repealed 
there  is  thereby  removed  the  chief  ob- 
stacle to  the  proper  operation  of  these 
provisions. 

Subsistence  allowances  increased:  The 
monthly  subsistence  allowances  are  in- 
creased from  $50  to  $65  in  the  cases  of 
veteran."?  without  dependents,  and  from 
$75  to  $90  in  the  cases  of  veterans  with 
dependents. 


Combination  of  courses:  Provision  is 
made  for  approved  combination  of 
courses  under  part  VUI — education  and 
training — and  part  VII — vocational  re- 
habilitation— of  Veterans  Regulation  No. 
1  (a),  as  amended,  except  that  the  total 
period  of  combined  courses  must  not 
exceed  the  maximum  period  or  limita- 
tions under  the  part  affording  the  greater 
period  of  eligibility. 

Return  of  books,  supplies,  or  equip- 
ment: There  is  authorized  the  release  of 
returned  books,  supplies,  or  equipment. 
to  educational  or  training  institutions 
for  credit,  or  the  disposition  thereof 
otherwise,  without  regard  to  limitations 
on  disposition  of  surplus  property  gen- 
erally. 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILrrATlON,  PTTBUC  LAW  16, 
SE\ENTT-EICHTH  CONGKIJSS 

Extension  of  time:  The  Administrator 
is  permitted  to  approve  courses  under 
Public  Law  16,  relating  to  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  service  disabled,  beyond 
the  4-year  period  fixed  in  existing  law 
and  there  is  also  extended  from  6  to  9 
years  after  the  end  of  the  war  the  time 
within  which  training  may  be  furnished, 
to  conform  to  the  amendments  made  in 
part  VIII. 

Monthly  rates  under  PubUc  Law  16  In- 
creased: The  new  act  provides  that  the 
disabled  veteran,  while  pursuing  train- 
ing and  for  2  months  after  his  employ- 
ability  is  determined,  will  be  paid  the 
amount  of  subsistence  allowance  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  6  of  part  VIII.  Veter- 
ans Regulation  No.  1  (a) ,  as  amended — 
the  education  and  training  provisions, 
title  n,  supra.  It  establishes  a  minimum 
rate  of  $105  for  a  veteran  without  de- 
pendents, $115  with  a  dependent,  and  $10 
per  month  additional  for  a  child,  $7  for 
each  additional  child  and  $15  for  a  de- 
pendent parent.  Under  existing  law, 
while  a  veteran  may  receive  additional 
pension  while  pursuing  a  course  of  train- 
ing, the  amount  payable  cannot  exceed 
the  rates  for  total  temporary  disability — 
such  rate  for  a  veteran  without  depend- 
ents being  $92.50  per  month.  The  effect 
of  the  amendment  is  to  permit  the  dis- 
abled veteran  to  receive  subsistence  al- 
lowances at  the  sums  payable  under 
part  Vin  relating  to  education  and 
training  plus  whatever  pension  he  is  en- 
titled to  under  existing  law,  but  with  a 
prescribed  minimum,  to  protect  the  dis- 
abled veterans  with  low  rate  of  pension. 

CUARANTT  OF  LOANS  FOR  HOMES,  FARMS,  AND 
BUSINESS   PUHTOSES 

This  title  of  the  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  is  revised  materially,  the 
most  important  changes  being  as  fol- 
lows : 

First.  Any  loan  made  by  any  of  the 
prescribed  lending  agencies  to  an  eligible 
veteran  within  10  years  after  the  end  of 
the  war  in  compliance  with  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  title  is  automati- 
cally guaranteed  in  an  amount  not  in 
excess  of  50  percent  of  the  loan.  In 
place  of  the  present  predetermination  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  that  a  pro- 
posed loan  may  be  guaranteed  it  provides 
that  a  loan  is  automatically  guaranteed 
by  virtue  of  the  lender  and  the  veteran 
having  consummated  a  loan  In  full  com- 
pliance with  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
title,  one  of  wtiich  is  that  the  purchase 


price  or  cost  does  not  exceed  the  rca.^in- 
able  value  as  determined  by  proper  ap- 
praisal made  by  an  appraiser  designatpd 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  ,^!- 
fairs.  The  terms  of  the  loan  may  be  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  lender  and  the  vet- 
eran subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law 
and  regulations  adopted  pursuant  to  law, 
The  Veterans'  Administration  upon  de- 
termining that  a  loan  has  been  auto- 
matically guaranteed  is  authorized  to 
issue  a  certificate  of  guaranty,  l^oans  to 
be  made  by  lenders  other  than  those  su- 
pervised by  State  or  Federal  agencies 
must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  order  to  be 
guaranteed. 

Second.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the 
guaranty  in  the  case  of  a  non-real-estate 
loan  may  not  exceed  $2,000  and  in  the 
case  of  a  real-estate  loan,  $4,000  c  r  Hi  a 
proportionate  amount  in  combination 
loans  or  in  two  loans  of  either  type. 

Third.  The  interest  may  not  exceed 
4  percent. 

Fourth.  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  pay  an  amount  equivalent  to  4 
percent  on  the  amount  originally  guar- 
anteed rather  than  payment  of  interest 
for  the  first  year. 

Fifth.  The  maturity  on  amortized 
loans  on  real  estate  may  not  exceed  25 
years,  or  in  case  of  farm  realty  40  years, 
and  the  maturity  on  non-real-estate 
loans  shall  not  exceed  10  years. 

Sixth.  Makes  clear  that  the  veteran 
may  purchase  a  lot  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  a  loan  designed  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  a  home  on  that  lot. 

Seventh.  Omits  the  word  "normal" 
from  the  phrase  "reasonable  normal 
value"  In  connection  with  appraisals. 

Eighth.  Broadens  the  act  so  that  loans 
can  be  made  for  every  ordinary  farming 
purpose. 

Ninth.  Broadens  the  business-loan 
provisions  to  permit  any  normal  business 
enterprise  to  be  financed  initially. 

Tenth.  Broadens  the  refinancing  of 
existing  indebtedness  to  cover  all  types 
of  loans,  with  restrictions. 

Eleventh.  Extends  and  declares  the 
powers  of  the  Administrator  to  perform 
functions  under  the  loan  provisions, 
principally  with  respect  to  suits  pay- 
ment of  claims,  compromises,  property 
administration,  and  the  like. 

Twelfth.  Adds  a  plan  permitting  I  lie 
Administrator  to  insure  any  loan  made 
by  supervised  lending  agencies  which 
otherwise  might  be  made  under  title  III. 
as  amended.  Such  insurance  will  be 
issued  in  heu  of  a  guaranty,  to  be  issued 
direct  to  the  lending  institutions  under 
procedure  giving  them  not  to  exceed  a 
15-percent  coverage  and  to  be  issued  only 
to  supervised  lending  institutions  or 
financial  institutions  purchasing  such 
loans  from  the  original  lending  institu- 
tion. The  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  prescribe,  by  regulation,  terms  and 
conditions  and  to  establish  the  interest 
rate  not  to  exceed  3  percent  discount  or 
a  fiat  equivalent  rate. 

Thirteenth.  The  guaranteed  loans 
may  be  made  by  any  ordinary  lending 
agency  which  is  subject  to  examination 
and  supervision  by  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory, including  the  District  of  C-^/imhia. 
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Restrictions  of  Pedr!;(;  li-.v.  r.-  rmv^Mi! 
as  to  r.-rfiin  insri'iif.on-  subji'iM  to  FVni- 
^ral  supervision  wv.h  rt'-p<'<f  !n  t!^;t'  fol- 
lowing— as  to  any  !oar.  ;it   i.-i,s»   20  ^i-r- 

'■»'!, t     (f    U'.;'-'-     :       i'i;,il  iKU'Tii    uiui-  :'    th'' 

':';'•  [!!;•!  c:  I'-jr^*'  limi'^'d  to  -uc;'!  s'ov- 
■■:  r-jnf:i'ai  Io-h^v  'it,  flaMo  of  amoun' 
vi  ioaii  'o  M:o  ■,i;i;"  of  !!.•>  prup.-lv, 
(bt  mHli;::".'  if  lojjr  (  i-t'qii:r'Mr;oir 
for  tnortp:!!  '  or.iho;  ,t'.-'i:-i".  .  <,]>  di!.'- 
nltv  of  !:»■!-,.  HUti  '«■*  p'  ro'isl  .ii'-  of  '.i^.'-t>f^ 
wh.i'i,  !ri,,v  be  Invf-'cii  ;:•  i-\\',-r  \ .\\<- 
'.ci\y. 

h'-  -!Uh  lit  h  [.(nv]"!'"?  ?v  '  '  f  o;m-  i  •  •  \',f 
pi  i':Iiod  tiiv>- •'  ■  ni.iv  rr.ako  oki  ;■.>'■.' lod 
loans  only  in  thr  evt-nt  the  loai-,  ;  ap- 
proved In  ad\av('r  by  the  Adnuui.stralor 
of  Veterans'  A;f  i;;-. 

F^f <>'<!. "i  Tl.»'  p:■^v^'io!V^  pt'i'Mini!^" 
To 'M  co'ala  : '.  '^'ans  ^"''t  ai;i  f>0.')  auMn-vi- 
il-af  ti)  ro'i'loiin  To  v,'"A  ;)roc(M;ui '>  ar'i! 
ilv  prov;Na>i;  rlutt  tPa-  la'o  of  intfrt";! 
oil  Pa-'  SO"  mcl  loan  <hall  i\.'t  oxrood  tiiat 
o:;    tfa''    ii;.i;;'inn;    ioan    Iv/    nion     tp.an    1 

S'.x'mpi:  Fro\:,.ion  i-n  nuu:  ■  to  pri  - 
tect  contsartuja;  r;:;hts  undr:  loan  cuar- 
antios  is.'-u-'d  i;iu1er  !h(>  orunna!  act,  and 
lo  avitho:  i7r  tho  appioval  of  appiioaUor.v 
filed  at  iirv.  '\:]u-  '\.;!;!r.  90  day>  al'rr  tla- 
effective-"  d;i;o  o:  tlir  noiv  aoP  m  («i-d>T  'o 
permit  iJ^.c  cortiniud  prnc'>s>;n-t  of  loan 
applications  prndintt  th.o  P5u;\noo  of 
necessary  mstn;'"t:or;?  and  rettulr.tions 
under  the  aniondatory  leci.^iation. 

Section  1505.  n-laiini^  lu  lieductions 
from  any  future  acijiis[t,'d  compensation 
repealed.  Soctu  n  1505  of  tiic  law  relat- 
ing to  chart-, ^'^  and  dt-duction.-  of  bcncrus 
under  ti;*>  Servirenien'.?  Readjustment 
Ac:  again;-t  benefits  under  any  adju.-ted 
ccn^pensation  law  i^  repealed, 

Citizen.^  of  United  State-  \v;.u  per- 
formed acti'^e  military  or  nava!  service 
with  Alliod  government.s:  The  new  act 
ext'^nd>  to  p.  r.sons  wiio  served  in  the 
active  military  or  naval  service  cf  Allied 
go\emmpnt>-  and  who  were  citizens  of 
th^  United  States  at  the  time  of  entrance 
into  sucli  scrv:c'?,  th^^  benefi:s  of  the 
Servicemen':-  Reacijtistment  Act  a.>  well 
a,>  the  \ncat:onal  rehabilitation  pro\:- 
sion.s  of  I^ib!:c  Law  16.  Seventy-eighth 
Congre.';;.  to  tb.e  sam.e  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  persons  who  served  in  our  own 
armed  forc"-  It  Is  provided,  liowever. 
that  these  benefits  will  be  extended  only 
to  porsons  who  are  residents  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  fihn^  claim 
and  who  art^  not  reeeivinc  similar  bene- 
fits from  the  po'.ernment  of  the  Allied 
nation  concerned. 

Persons  on  terminal  lea'ce  or  ho.-pita!- 
!zed  pendinc  final  disCibarge:  There  are 
extended  the  benefits  of  education  and 
tniinlnR  and  [guaranty  of  loans,  and  vo- 
raticnal  reliabilitation  under  Public  Law 
16.  Seventy -eighth  Cont;rcss.  to  persoiis 
v^'hile  on  terminal  leave  or  while  hospi- 
talized pending  final  discharge,  witli 
prcivision  that  no  sub^sistencc  allowance 
would  be  paid  In  such  cases  under  title 
II  of  the  act  or  Public  Law  16.  This  sec- 
tion is  made  efrecti\e  as  of  June  22.  1944, 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act. 

The  acceptance  of  tliis  conference  re- 
port will  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
trajTic  mistakes  under  whicli  W^^rld  War 


I   \''<!:\n<;  sufTered  and  will  guarantee 

1^:  'rea'rrenf  fo  our  veterans,  Who  were 

!Hk<"i  HA    V  !irm  their  schools,  colleges. 

,ind    j' b      '] 'i-^ir  home   life   has  been 

\v.  ;-■]-'  fa  e  this  tremendous  prob- 
l'".r.  !•  v :  !  be  a  problem  of  returning 
ill  '!:'  -  •]:■:)  and  women  back  to  nor- 
mal cha:.:;  1.  of  civilian  life.  This  Is  R 
most  important  problem,  because  It  af- 
fects in  percent  of  our  entire  populations. 
It  ;  !h.e  most  vlirorous  10  percent  of  the 
NiMo!>  'h'  V  iu;,c  men  and  women  upon 
v!v  ni  '1m-  future  welfare  of  this  country 
w '.'.'.  'ieriond. 

E-  ery  effort  must  be  made  that  noth- 
liig  will  Interfere  with  the  physical  and 
economic  development  of  this  segment 
of  our  people  imn  a  problem  that  must 
l>>  solved  \\\'h  understanding  and  sym- 
pa  .  y  i>  a  1-1  o  ;s  first  Of  all.  a  human 
problem, 

They  are  oniinfi:  back  at  a  time  when 
our  coun!:v-.  national  economy  is  un- 
dn  ,1  terrific  .strain.  Millions  of  men 
ar,.:i  \\c:n>:-u  r^  lurnir-.g  fioiu  the  war  front 
ira!  .  anros  will  neeu  jobs,  money,  train- 
in;,:  !;o  p:'ali/a' ;..n,  liousing.  and  other 
a.N.-.-tanc  .  and  ihey  u ill  expect  stability 
ar-o  security,  so  that  they  can  start  re- 
bu:Ki;ne  th<^ir  private  lives. 

We  mu-t  inv.'  their,  all  that.  It  is  the 
least  w  !•  c:{n  do  for  'Ivni  because  they 
iiave  ui', '  n.  us  ccn'.nueu  freedom  and 
hb.i-y. 


The  Use  of  Knowledge  in  Sociefv 
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HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   Mice. ^,,,,^^• 
I^•  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPREcfENTATIVES 

F'-ic!a:j   Snvcmber  23,  1945 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  Charity.  Mr. 
Speaker.  bflong>  in  unorganized,  indi- 
vidual, human  relations,  such  as  the 
paternal  care  of  the  fanaily;  it  is  not  a 
proper  function  of  government.  The 
Go',  ernment  s  business  is  that  of  arrang- 
ing for  full  and  free,  and  yet  peaceable, 
compeiiUon;  and  unless  it  fills  that  bill 
wisely  and  well  we  will  not  have,  first. 
full— or  nearly  full— employment;  nor. 
second,  will  we  have  production  with 
ample  good^  .n  the  consumer's  hand. 

I'  1-  particularly  untrue,  therefore, 
that  any  attempt  on  th.c  part  of  govem- 
ir.cM*    to  fo>trr  or  ftiiin-li   employment 


directly,  to  ronip-n:a'-  for  that  which 
Iirlva'e  bus;re'><  fai;<  'e  supply,  can  be 
rea.-.^ur:^..-:  to  bu>.n'  -^  c  i  give  that  con- 
fldtr.ce  to  private  eni-iprisc  which  will 
promiC*e  employment  cf  either  capital  or 
labor.  If  ther'-  are  any  investments 
wli.ch  Jie  Governnient  should  make. 
tlie.^e  must  be  '-cn,s:dered.  m  '.lalng  as 


well  as  cith"r  factors,  on  the: 
for  they  not  only  must  not  i 
not  be  made  to  constitute  . 
and  in  the  lonj^  run  a 
program. 

It  is  particularly  inept  t     ^. 

assemble  a  statistical  char:  of  the  needs 
of  both  government  and  business  as  if 
they  were  a  single  field  of  operation  in 
which  a  single,  so-called  naiiona:  budget 


n  merits. 

they  can- 
co;,  factory 
nake-work 

attempt  to 
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could  be  projected  out  of  the  past  and 
Into  the  future  with  an  assurance  that 
can  be  diimlfled  as  anything  more  than 
guesswork.  Business  itself  Is  essentiaMy 
a  thing  01*  many  budgets,  each  of  them 
with  its  o^nT uncertainties;  and  nothing 
government  tan  do  will  remove  the  spec- 
ulative el-'ment  and  afford  security  to 
each,  or  to  all.  of  tiiese  competitors  so 
that  they  cafn  proceed  with  a  so-called 
confidence  born  of  the  absence  of  risk. 
Qovcrnmcnt  interference  cannot  assuage, 
It  can  on  tl^e  contrary  only  aggravate, 
these  risks  iijto  a  deadly  burden  on  busi- 
ness, especially  the  little  businesses  that 
have  plenty  to  do  without  ha\*inB  to  fit 
themselves  Uito  Government  rcRulatlons 
and  that  hahe  to  take  up  most  of  the 
slack  in  unemployment. 

Among  th«  really  careful  and  objective 
thinkers  on  this  subject  who  have  at- 
tained the  ttatu.s  of  the  "be.^t  sellers" 
with  the  reading  public  Is  Prof.  P.  A. 
Hayek,  author  of  The  Road  to  Serfdom. 
Recognition  of  his  talent  ha<?  been  re- 
newed in  t^e  current  number  of  the 
American  Esjonomlc  Review,  published  by 
the  American  Economic  Association.  In 
an  article  entitled  "The  Use  of  Knowl- 
edge In  Socilety."  Here  Dr.  Hayek  asks, 
and  answers,  the  question.  "What  Is  the 
problem  we  wish  to  solve  when  we  try 
to  construct  a  rational  economic  order?" 
That  there  can  be  no  rational  statistical 
basis  for  procedure  such  as  is  set  forth 
in  the  so-caJled  full  employment  bill  is 
made  too  clear  for  further  dispute.  The 
pertinent  part— greater  part — of  this  es- 
say is  therefore  offered  for  the  Record  as 
a  conclusive  negative  in  the  debate  on 
this  legislation: 

What  Is  the  problem  we  wish  to  solve  when 
we  try  to  construct  a  rational  economic  order? 

On  certain  famlHar  assumptions  the  an- 
swer Is  simple  enough.  If  we  possess  all  the 
relevant  Information,  If  we  can  start  out 
from  a  given  system  of  preferences,  and  If 
we  command  complete  knowledge  of  avail- 
able means,  the  problem  which  remains  Is 
purely  one  of  logic.  That  is,  the  answer  to 
the  question  cf  what  is  the  best  use  of  the 
available  meatns  Is  Implicit  In  our  assump- 
tions. The  conditions  which  the  solution  of 
this  optimum  problem  must  satisfy  have  been 
fully  worked  out  and  can  be  stated  best  In 
mathematical  form;  put  at  their  briefest, 
they  are  that  the  marginal  rates  of  sub- 
stitution between  any  two  commodities  or 
factors  must  be  the  same  In  all  their  dif- 
ferent uses. 

This,  however,  is  emphatically  not  the  eco- 
nomic problem  which  society  faces.  And  the 
economic  calouius  which  we  have  developed 
to  solve  this  logical  problem,  though  an  im- 
portant step  Howard  the  solution  of  the  eco- 
nomic probleih  of  society,  does  not  yet  pro- 
vide an  answ*  to  it.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  data  from  which  the  economic  cal- 
culus starts  are  never  for  the  whole  ecclety 
given  to  a  single  mind  which  could  work  out 
the  Impllcatloms,  and  can  never  be  so  given. 

The  pecullax  character  of  the  problem  of  a 
rational  economic  order  Is  determined  pre- 
cisely by  the  <act  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  of  which  we  must  make  use 
never  exists  In  concentrated  or  integrated 
form,  but  solaay  as  the  dispersed  bits  of  in- 
complete aad  frequently  contradictory 
knowledge  which  all  the  separate  individuals 
possess.  The  economic  problem  of  society  Is 
thus  not  merely  a  problem  of  how  to  allocate 
given  resources — If  given  is  taken  to  mean 
given  to  a  stngle  mind  which  deliberately 
solves  the  problem  set  by  these  daU.  It  la 
rather  a  problem  of  how  to  secure  the  best 
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u«e  of  resourcM  known  to  any  of  the  mem- 
ben  of  aocieiy.  for  ends  whose  relative  Im- 
portance only  these  Individuals  know.  Or, 
to  put  it  briefly,  it  ti  a  problem  of  the  utUlEa- 
tlon  of  knowledge  not  given  to  anyone  In  ita 
totality. 

ThU  character  of  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem has,  I  am  afraid,  been  rather  obscured 
than  Illuminated  by  many  of  the  recent  re- 
flnementa  of  economic  theory,  particularly 
by  n  pny  of  the  xuea  made  of  mathematics. 
Though  the  problem  with  which  I  want  pri- 
marily to  deal  m  this  paper  Is  the  problem  of 
a  rational  economic  organliatlon.  I  shall  In 
Its  course  b«  led  again  and  again  to  point  to 
lt«  close  connections  with  certain  meth- 
odological questions.  Many  of  the  points  I 
wish  to  make  are  indeed  conclusions  toward 
which  diverse  patlvs  of  reasoning  have  unex- 
pectedly converged.  But  as  I  now  see  theae 
problem!,  thla  la  no  accident.  It  aeems  to  ma 
that  many  of  the  current  disputes  with  re- 
gard to  both  economic  theory  and  economic 
policy  have  their  common  origin  In  a  mis- 
conception about  the  nnture  of  the  economic 
problem  of  society.  This  misconception  In 
turn  l3  due  to  an  erroneous  transfer  to  social 
phenomena  of  the  habits  of  thought  we  have 
developed  m  dealing  with  the  phenomena  of 
n.iture. 

n 

In  ordinary  language  we  describe  by  the 
word  "planning"  the  complex  of  interrelated 
decisions  about  the  allocation  of  our  avail- 
able  resources.  All  economic  activity  Is  In 
this  sense  planning;  and  In  any  society  In 
which  many  people  cornfcorate.  this  plan- 
ning, whoever  does  it.  will  in  some  measure 
have  to  be  based  on  knowledge  which.  In  the 
first  Instance.  Is  not  given  to  the  planner  but 
to  somebody  else,  which  somehow  will  have 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  planner.  The  various 
ways  In  which  the  knowledge  on  which  people 
base  their  plans  is  communicated  to  them  is 
the  crucial  problem  for  any  theory  explaining 
the  economic  process.  And  the  problem  of 
what  Is  the  best  way  of  utilizing  knowledge 
initially  dispersed  among  all  the  people  Is  at 
least  one  of  the  main  problems  of  economic 
policy — or  of  designing  an  efHcient  economic 
sj-stem. 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is  closely  con- 
nected with  that  other  question  which  arises 
here,  that  of  who  is  to  do  the  planning.  It  Is 
about  this  question  that  all  the  dispute  about 
"economic  planning"  centers.  This  Is  not  a 
dispute  about  whether  planning  is  to  be  done 
or  not.  It  Ls  a  dispute  as  to  whether  plan- 
ning Is  to  be  done  centrally,  by  one  authority 
for  the  whole  economic  system,  or  Is  to  be  di- 
vided among  many  individuals.  Planning  in 
the  specific  sense  In  which  the  term  is  used  la 
contemporary  controversy  necessarily  means 
central  planning — direction  of  the  whole  eco- 
nomic system  according  to  one  unified  plan. 
Competition,  on  the  other  hand,  means  de- 
centralized planning  by  many  separate  per- 
sons. The  halfway  house  between  the  two, 
about  which  many  people  talk  but  which 
few  like  when  they  see  It,  Is  the  delegation 
of  planning  to  organized  Industries,  or.  la 
other  words,  monopoly. 

Which  of  these  systems  Is  likely  to  be  more 
efflcient  depends  mjynly  on  the  question 
under  which  of  them  we  can  expect  that 
fuller  use  will  be  made  of  the  existing  knowl- 
edge. And  this.  In  turn,  depends  on  whether 
we  are  more  likely  to  succeed  In  putting  at 
the  disposal  of  a  single  central  authority  all 
the  knowledge  which  ought  to  be  used  but 
which  Is  initially  dispersed  among  many  dif- 
ferent Individuals,  or  In  conveying  to  the  In- 
dividuals such  additional  knowledge  as  they 
need  In  order  to  enable  them  to  fit  their 
plans  in  with  those  of  others. 

m 
It  wUl  at  once  be  evident  that  on  this 
point  the  position  will  be  different  with  re- 
spect to  different  kinds  of  knowledge;  and 
the  answer  to  our  question  will  therefore 
largely  turn  on  the  relative  Importance  of 


the  different  kinds  of  knowledge;  those  more 
likely  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  particular  indi- 
vWuals  and  those  which  we  should  with 
greater  conttdence  expect  to  nnd  In  the  pos- 
■•••lon  of  an  authority  made  up  of  suiubly 
chosen  experts.  If  jt  Is  today  so  widely  as- 
sumed that  the  latter  wiU  be  In  a  better 
position,  this  is  because  one  kind  of  knowl- 
edge, namely,  scientific  knowledge,  occupies 
now  so  prominent  a  place  in  ptibllc  imagi- 
nation that  we  tend  to  forget  that  it  Is  not 
the  only  kind  that  is  relevant.  It  may  be 
admitted  that,  so  fur  ns  sclentinc  knowledge 
Is  concerned,  a  body  of  suiubly  chosen  ex- 
perts may  be  In  the  best  poaltion  to  com- 
mand all  the  beat  knowledge  available— 
though  this  Is  of  course  merely  shifting  the 
difficulty  to  the  problem  of  selecting  the 
experts.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  li  that, 
even  auumlng  that  this  problem  can  be 
readily  solved.  It  U  only  u  small  part  of  the 
wider  problem. 

Today  It  la  almost  heresy  to  suggest  that 
sclentinc  knowledge  la  not  the  sum  of  all 
knowledge.    But  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that   there   Is   beyond    question   a   body   of 
very  important  but  unorganleed  knowledge 
which  cannot  possibly  be  called  sclentinc 
In  the  sense  of  knowledge  of  general  rules: 
The   knowledge   of    the   particular   circum- 
stances of  time  and  place.    It  Is  with  re- 
spect  to   this   that   practically   every  indi- 
vidual has  some  advantage  over  all  others  In 
that    he   possesses   unique    Information    of 
which  beneficial  use  might  be  made,  but  of 
which   use  can  be   made  only   If   the  deci- 
sions depending  on  It  are  left  to  him  or 
are  made  with  his  active  cooperation.     We 
need  to  remember  only  how  much  we  have 
to  learn   in  any  occufrntlon   after  we   have 
completed  our  theoretical  training,  how  big 
a  part  of  our  working  life  we  spend  learning 
partlciilar  Jobs,  and  how  valuable  an  asset 
In  all  walks  of  life  Is  knowledge  of  people,  of 
local  conditions,  and  special  circumstances. 
To  know  of  and  put  to  use  a  machine  not 
fully  employed,   or  somebody's   skill   which 
could  be  better  utilized,  or  to  be  aware  of  a 
surplus  stock  which  can  be  drawn  upon  dur- 
ing an  interruption  of  supplies,  is   socially 
quite  as  useful  as  the  knowledge  of  better 
alternative    techniques.      And    the    shipper 
who  earns  his  living  from  using  otherwise 
empty    or    half-filled    Journeys    of    tramp 
steamers,  or  the   estate  agent  whose  whole 
knowledge  is  almost  exclusively  one  of  tem- 
porary opportunities,  or  the  arbitrageur  who 
gains  from  local  differences  of  commodity 
prices,  are  all  performing  eminently  useful 
functions    based    on    special    knowledge    of 
circumstances   of   the  fleetUig  moment   not 
known  to  others. 

IV 

If  It  Is  fashionable  today  to  minimize  the 
Importance  of  the  knowledge  of  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  time  and  place,  this 
Is  closely  connected  with  the  smaller  Impor- 
tance which  Is  now  attached  to  change  as 
such.  Indeed,  there  are  few  points  on  which 
the  assumptions  made  (usually  only  im- 
pllclty)  by  the  "planners"  differ  from  thosa 
of  their  opponents  as  much  as  with  regard 
to  the  significance  and  frequency  of  changes 
which  will  make  substantial  alterations  of 
production  plans  necessary.  Of  course,  If 
detailed  economic  plans  could  be  laid  down 
for  fairly  long  periods  In  advance  and  then 
closely  adhered  to,  so  that  no  further  eco- 
nomic decisions  of  lmp>ortance  would  be  re- 
quired, the  task  of  drawing  up  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  governing  all  economic  activity 
would  appear  much  less  formidable. 

la  a  competitive  Industry  at  any  rate — and 
such  an  hidustry  alone  can  serve  as  a  test — 
the  task  of  keeping  cost  from  rising  requires 
constant  struggle,  absorbing  a  great  part  of 
the  energy  of  the  manager.  How  easy  It  la 
for  an  Inefficient  manager  to  dissipate  the 
differentials  on  which  profitabUity  rests,  and 
that  It  is  possible,  with  the  same  technical 
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facilities,  to  produce  with  a  great  var  rv  of 
costs,  are  among  the  ooMMOOtolaces  of  busi- 
ness experience  which  do  nit  seem  to  b« 
equally  familiar  In  the  study  of  the  economist. 
The  very  strength  of  the  desire,  constantly 
voiced  by  producers  and  engineers,  to  be  able 
to  proceed  untrammeled  by  coeislderatons  of 
money  cosU.  is  eloquent  testimony  to  the  ex- 
tent to  Which  these  factors  enter  Into  their 
dally  work. 

On  reason  why  economists  are  IncreasinglT 
apt  to  forget  about  the  constant  small 
changes  which  make  up  the  whole  economic 
picture  Is  probably  their  growing  preocctipa- 
tlon  with  statlstirnl  nggregatai,  which  show 
a  very  much  greater  Bi;<blllty  Uian  the  move- 
ments of  the  detaU.  The  comparative  su- 
bility  of  the  aggragates  cannot,  however,  be 
accounted  for^as  the  statiiUeiKiu  seem  oc- 
casionally to  be  inclinde  to  d^— Iqr  the  "law 
of  large  numbers '  or  the  mutual  compensa- 
tlon  of  random  changes  The  number  of 
•laments  with  which  we  have  to  deal  ts  not 
large  enough  for  such  accidental  forces  to 
produce  stability.  The  continuous  flow  of 
goods  and  senrlces  is  maintained  by  con- 
BUnt  deliberate  adjustments,  by  new  dis- 
positions made  every  day  In  the  light  of  cir- 
cumstances not  known  the  day  before,  by 
B  stepping  m  at  once  when  A  fails  to  deliver. 
Even  the  large  and  highly  mechanleed  plant 
keeps  going  largely  because  of  an  environ- 
ment upon  which  It  can  draw  for  all  sorts  of 
unexpected  needs;  tiles  for  its  roof,  stationery 
for  Its  forms,  and  all  the  thousand  and  one 
kinds  of  equipment  In  which  It  cannot  be 
self-contained  and  which  the  plans  for  the 
operation  of  the  plant  require  to  be  readily 
available  In  the  market. 

v 

If  we  can  agree  that  the  economic  prob- 
lem of  society  Is  mainly  one  of  rapid  adapta- 
tion to  changes  In  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place.  It  would  seem  to 
follow  that  the  ultimate  decisions  must  be 
left  to  the  people  who  are  familiar  with  these 
circumstances,  who  know  directly  of  the  rele- 
vant changes  and  of  the  resources  Immedi- 
ately available  to  meet  them.  We  cannot 
expect  that  this  problem  will  be  solved  by 
first  communicating  all  this  knowledge  to 
a  central  board  which,  aftf  i  eratlng  all 
knowledge.  Issues  its  orders.  We  must  solve 
It  by  some  form  of  decentralization.  But 
this  answers  only  part  of  our  problem.  We 
need  decentralization  because  only  thus  can 
we  Insure  that  the  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  time  and  place  will 
be  promptly  used.  But  the  "man  on  the 
spot"  cannot  decide  solely  on  the  basis  of 
his  limited  but  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
facts  of  his  Immediate  surroundings.  There 
still  remains  the  problem  of  communicating 
to  him  such  further  Information  as  he  needs 
to  fit  his  decisions  Into  the  whole  pattern 
of  changes  of  the  larger  economic  system. 

How  much  knowledge  does  he  need  to  do  so 
successfully?  Which  of  the  evenU  which 
happen  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  Immediate 
knowledge  are  of  relevance  to  his  Immediate 
decision,  and  how  much  of  them  need  he 
know? 

There  Is  hardly  anything  that  happens 
anywhere  In  the  world  that  might  not  have 
an  effect  on  the  decision  he  otight  to  make. 
But  he  need  not  know  of  these  events  as 
such,  nor  of  all  their  effects.  It  does  not 
matter  for  him  why  at  the  particular  mo- 
ment more  screws  of  one  size  than  of  another 
are  wanted,  why  paper  bags  are  more  readily 
available  than  canvas  bags,  or  why  skilled 
labor,  or  particular  machine  tools,  have  lor 
the  moment  become  more  dilQcult  to  acquire. 
All  that  is  significant  for  him  is  how  much 
more  or  less  difficult  to  procure  they  have 
become  compared  with  other  things  with 
which  he  is  also  concerned,  or  how  much 
more  or  less  urgently  wanted  are  the  alterna- 
tive things  he  produces  or  uses.  It  Is  always 
a  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
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particular  things  with  which  hf  <;  '-  rrT-  rci 
and  the  causes  which  alter  incir  reiaiive 
importance  are  of  no  interest  to  hlra  beyond 
the  effect  on  those  concrete  tilings  ol  bis 
own  environment. 

It  IS  in  this  connection  that  what  I  ha'v'e 
called  the  economic  calculu.s  proper  helps  us. 
at  least  by  analogy,  to  see  how  this  problem 
can  be  solved,  and  in  fact  is  beins;  solved,  by 
the  price  system.  Even  the  single  controlllni? 
mind,  in  possession  of  all  the  data  for  some 
small,  self-contained  economic  system,  would 
not — every  time  some  small  aajustmeiit  In 
the  allocation  of  resources  had  to  be  made — 
go  explicitly  through  all  the  relations  be- 
tween ends  and  means  which  might  possibly 
be  affected.  It  is,  indeed,  the  great  contrl- 
buiion  of  the  pure  logic  of  choice  that  it  has 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  even  such  a 
sinRle  mind  could  solve  this  kind  of  prob- 
lem only  by  constructing  and  constantly 
using  rates  of  equivalence  (or  values,  or 
marginal  rates  of  substitution),  1.  e.,  by  at- 
taching to  each  kind  of  scarce  resource  a 
numerical  '.:.<!■  x  '*;.uh  cannot  be  derived 
from  any  p  •;.:■.  i-p-essed  by  that  par- 
ticular tlur.g,  but  wii-.ch  reflects,  or  in  which 
IS  condensed,  its  .significance  in  view  of  the 
whole  means-end  structure.  In  any  small 
change  he  wr,l  l„ive  to  consider  only  these 
qu.intitati-v  *'  '.:;a;-es  (or  values)  In  which 
all  '.hf  r  >'  .•  information  is  concentrated; 
and  ;  -  :  I  ng  the  quantities  one  by  one, 
he  '.»::  ..ppropriately  rearrange  his  disposi- 
•  ^  w..{iout  having  to  solve  the  whole 
/,  '  ab  initl ).  or  withe '.r   :,  -Miing  at  any 

.;  *  ic)  survey  It  at  once  .n  ,.  .  its  raniifl- 
cattons. 

P^indamentally,  In  a  system  where  the 
knowledge  of  the  relevant  facts  is  dispersed 
among  many  people,  prices  can  act  to  coordi- 
nate the  separate  actions  of  different  people 
in  the  same  way  as  subjective  values  help 
the  individual  to  coordinate  the  parts  of  his 
plan.  It  Is  worth  contemplating  for  a  mo- 
ment a  very  simple  and  commonplace  In- 
stance of  the  action  of  the  price  system  to 
Fee  what  precisely  it  accomplishes.  Assume 
that  somewhere  in  the  world  a  new  oppor- 
tunity for  the  use  of  some  raw  material,  say 
tin.  has  arisen,  or  that  one  of  the  sources  of 
supply  of  tin  has  been  elimLuated.  It  does 
not  matter  for  our  purpose — and  it  Is  very 
figniflcant  that  It  does  not  matter — which 
of  these  two  causes  has  made  the  tin  more 
scarce.  AH  that  the  users  of  tin  need  to 
know  Is  that  somr  of  the  tm  they  used  to 
consume  Is  now  more  profitably  employed 
elsewhere,  and  tliat  In  consequence  they 
must  economize  tin.  There  Is  no  need  for 
the  great  majority  of  them  even  to  know 
vhere  the  more  urgent  net 6  has  arisen,  or  in 
favor  of  what  other  needs  they  ought  to 
husband    the  supply.     •      * 

VI 

We  must  look  at  the  price  system  as  stieh 
a  mechnntsm  for  communicating  information 
if  we  want  to  understand  its  real  'unction — 
a  function  which,  of  course,  it  fulfills  less 
perfectly  as  prices  grow  more  rigid.  (Even 
when  quoted  prices  have  become  quite  rigid, 
however,  the  forces  which  would  operate 
through  changes  in  price  still  operate  to  a 
considerable  extent  throuph  changes  in  the 
other  terms  of  the  contract  )  The  most  sir- 
rificant  fact  about  this  system  Is  the  ec  :  • 
of  knowledge  with  which  it  operates,  <  ■  ;  '. 
little  t*;  '  :  i.vidual  participants  need  to 
know  ill  MTii'-i  10  be  able  to  take  the  right  ac- 
tion. In  abbreviated  form,  by  a  kind  of  sym- 
bol, only  the  most  essential  Information  is 
pai^sed  on.  and  passed  on  only  to  those  con- 
c-'-'-fi  I'  •  more  than  p  •.•.■.•. n>-_  r  •,.  ,],^.. 
f  '  •■■*  '!'.■'  p.-.'c  system  as  a  .■'..rid  ui  ir..-.'.  :.;:;- 
ery  for  registering  change,  or  a  system  of  te>'- 
communlcations  wh'.'-h  er.nb!"-?  •.:.d:v;r?-.:.u 
prcd'..icers  to  watch  r.  ■:{■:•.  •;->-  ■..  -,  .-n-.-  :.r  ^  '  r 
icw  pointers,  as  an  eiig.;;tL'e;-  u;.  „•   ,'.  u'.ci.  ii-.c 
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hands  of  a  few  dials,  In  order  to  adjust  their 
hcti^  'ties  to  changes  of  which  they  may  never 
know  more  than  Is  refiected  In  the  price 
movement. 

Of  course,  these  adjustments  are  probably 
never  "perfect"  in  the  seiise  in  which  the 
economist  conceives  of  them  in  his  equilib- 
rium analysts.  But  I  fear  that  our  theoreti- 
cal habitfi  of  approaching  the  problem  with 
the  assumption  of  more  or  less  perfect  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  almost  everyone  has  made 
us  somewhat  blind  to  the  true  function  of 
the  price  mechanism  and  led  us  to  apply 
rather  misleading  standards  in  judging  its  ef- 
ficiency. The  marvel  is  that  In  a  case  like 
that  of  a  scarcity  of  one  raw  material,  with- 
out an  order  being  issued,  without  more  than 
perhaps  a  handful  of  people  knowing  the 
cause,  ten'  of  thousands  of  people  whose 
Identity  could  not  be  ascertained  by  months 
Of  investigation,  are  made  to  use  the  material 
or  its  products  more  sparingly:  i.  e  ,  they 
move  in  the  right  direction.  This  Is  enough 
of  a  marvel  even  if,  in  a  constantlv  changing 
world,  not  all  will  hit  It  off  so  perfectly  that 
their  profit  rates  will  always  be  maintained 
at  the  same  constant  or  "normal"  level. 

I  have  deliberately  used  the  word  "mar- 
vel" to  shock  the  reader  out  of  the  com- 
placency with  which  we  often  take  the 
working  of  this  mechanism  for  granted.  I 
am  convinced  that  if  it  were  the  result  of 
deliberate  human  design,  and  if  the  peo- 
ple, guided  by  the  price  changes,  understood 
that  their  decisions  have  significance  far 
beyond  their  immediate  aim,  this  mech- 
anism would  have  been  acclaimed  as  one 
of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  human 
mind.  Its  misfortune  is  the  double  one 
that  it  is  not  the  product  of  human  design 
and  that  the  people  guided  by  it  usually 
do  not  know  why  they  are  made  to  do  what 
they  do.  But  those  who  clamor  for  "con- 
scious direction" — and  who  cannot  believe 
that  anything  which  has  evolved  without 
design  (and  even  without  our  understand- 
ing it)  should  solve  problems  which  we 
should  not  be  able  to  solve  consciously — 
should  remember  this:  The  problem  Is  pre- 
cisely how  to  extend  the  span  of  our  utiliza- 
tion of  resources  beyond  the  span  of  the 
control  of  any  one  mind;  and,  therefore, 
how  to  dispense  with  the  need  of  conscious 
control  and  how  to  provide  Inducements 
which  will  make  the  individuals  do  the  de- 
sirable things  without  anyone  having  to 
tell  them  what  to  do. 

The  price  system  Is  just  one  of  those 
formations  which  man  has  learned  to  use 
(though  he  is  still  very  far  from  having 
learned  to  make  the  best  use  of  it)  after 
he  had  stumbled  upon  it  without  under- 
standing it.  Through  it  not  only  a  di'  ision 
of  labor  but  also  a  coordinated  utilization 
of  resources  based  on  an  equally  divided 
knowledge  has  become  possible.  The  peo- 
ple who  like  to  deride  any  suggestion  that 
this  may  be  so  usually  distort  the  argu- 
ment by  insinuating  that  it  asserts  that  by 
some  miracle  just  that  sort  of  system  has 
spontaneously  grown  up  which  is  best  suited 
to  modern  civilization.  It  Is  the  other 
way  round:  Man  has  been  able  to  develop 
that,  division  of  labor  on  which  our  civiliza- 
tion Is  based  because  he  happened  to  stum- 
ble upon  a  method  which  made  it  possible. 
}r.;d  he  not  done  so  he  might  still  have 
ucvelcped  some  other,  altogether  different, 
type  of  civilization,  something  like  the 
state  of  the  termite  ants,  or  some  other  alto- 
gether unimaginable  type.  All  that  we  can 
say  Is  that  nobody  has  yet  succeeded  In 
designing  an  alternative  system  In  which 
certain  features  of  the  existing  one  can  be 
preserved  which  are  dear  even  to  those  who 
r-.oEt  violently  assail  it — such  as  particularly 
The  extent  to  which  the  individual  can 
choose  his  pursuits  and  consequently  freely 
v;,  0  h;.-:  '  ■. .  u  kuov^ledga  and  skill. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

t)r  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraiay,  December  20, 1945 

Mr.  LANEL  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  mc^  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Boston  Herald: 

TbS  AL  SMrrH   DRIVK 

As  there  is  a  much  larger  quota  for  Mas- 
sachusetts thun  for  New  York  State  in  the 
drive  for  funOs  to  build  an  Al  Smith  Me- 
morial Hospital  In  New  York  City,  the  man- 
agers of  the  i-nterprise  must  ha/e  assumed 
that  he  is  b<kter  appreciated  here  than  In 
his  home  territory,  and  that  resident«  of 
Massachusetts  will  therefore  respjond  more 
liberally  to  the  appeal.  That  is  probably 
correct.  This  State  did  better  by  him  polit- 
ically than  Hew  York.  It  whooped  things 
up  for  him  sjiontaneously  and  more  unroar- 
lously  than  Other  sections.  Persons  of  the 
Charles  E.  Bughes  and  Elihu  Root  type 
shared  the  aOtltude  toward  him  of  the  man 
who  earned  his  living  with  his  muscles. 

Did  New  Yorkers  see  so  muck  of  al  that  fa- 
miliarity bred  disregard  and  he  became  a 
prophet  not  honored  adequately  in  bis  own 
country  and  among  his  own  people?  Are 
the  enthusiasm  and  affection  for  him  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Boston  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  memorable  nominating  speech 
in  the  XJemocratic  national  convention  of 
1932  came  from  a  Bay  Stater,  Joseph  B   Ely? 

The  persoanei  of  the  committee  which 
Mr.  Ely  beada  Intimates  the  extent  of  affec- 
tion lor  Al.  The  group  includes  outstand- 
ing Protestants  and  Jews  as  well  as  Catholics, 
business,  professional,  and  military  men. 
among  them  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Parkman.  Jr  . 
the  prominent  and  the  Incbnspicucus  The 
chances  are  that  the  $150000  dcf^ired  from 
Massachusettl  will  be  raised  and  that  some 
of  the  largest  contributions  will  come  from 
persons  who  didn't  vote  for  him  and  who 
spoke  against  him  angrily  at  the  time.  They, 
and  the  more  modest  givers,  will  chip  in  be- 
cause they  8a^  in  Mr.  Smith  those  qualities 
which  transcend  political  considerations  and 
bind  all  decelit  men  together  lirespective  of 
party,  race,  c^eed,  and  color. 


celit  m< 
cieed. 


Potato  Support  Prices  for  1946 


EXTFKSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  V/ISCONSIN- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Decsmhar  20. 1945 

Mr.  MUIlRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  thg  following  announceirent  is 
of  interest  to  the  potato  growers  of 
America  and  also  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  voted  for  the  Steagall  amend- 
ment to  the  {Price  Control  Act: 

The  Unitc4  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture todaf  announced  the  support  pro- 
gram that  wt)uld  be  in  effect  fcr  the  1946 
crop  of  Irish  potatoes,  to<--tler  with  the 
EChedule  of  b$se  price?.  The  operations  out- 
lined and  baafe  prices  are  designed  to  permit 
growers  a  rettrn  of  not  less  than  90  percent 
of  parity. 
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Although  the  program  lor  next  year's  po- 
tato crop  is  similar  in  general  to  the  price 
support  program  in  effect  for  the  past  few 
years,  it  differs  in  two  major  details. 

Under  the  program  announced  today  for 
the  1946  crop,  there  Is  to  be  no  advance  an- 
nounncement  of  support  prices  for  grades 
below  U.  S.  No.  1  at  fixed  amounts  or  at  fixed 
percenages  of  the  applicable  prices  for  U.  S. 
No.  1  grade.  Instead,  the  Department  will 
support  prices  of  lower  grades,  exclusive  of 
culls,  at  such  times.  In  such  areas,  by  such 
means,  and  at  such  price£  as  will  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  USDA's  price  support  obli- 
gations. In  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  Department  may  prescribe  condi- 
tions governing  disposition  of  grades  lower 
than  U.  S.  No.  1  which  would  need  to  be  met 
before  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  potatoes  would  be 
eligible  for  support. 

The  second  difference  is  that  the  an- 
nounced support  prices  are  base  prices,  ef- 
fective at  a  stage  of  distribution  described 
as  "in  bulk,  loaded  on  truck  at  farmers  gate." 
Formerly  support  prices  were  at  the  f.  o.  b, 
level.  The  actual  price  to  be  received  by  any 
grower  participating  In  the  price  support  op- 
eration, therefore,  will  be  the  applicable  base 
price,  adjusted  for  the  value  of  the  market- 
ing services  actually  performed  as  prescribed 
by  the  USDA.  Specific  allowances  for  mar- 
keting services  will  be  announced  before  the 
support  operations  are  undertaken. 

Prices  of  early  and  Intermediate  crop  po- 
tatoes will  be  supported  by  direct  purchases, 
and  if  necessary,  by  diversion  to  other  than 
normal  trade  channels,  including  exports, 
industrial,  and  food  outlets.  Late  crop  po- 
tato prices  will  be  supported  by  loans,  sup- 
plemented where  necessary  and  practicable 
by  diversion  to  export,  Industrial  and  feed 
outlets. 

Provisions  of  specific  purchase  and  diver- 
sion programs  will  be  announced  when  opera- 
tions begin.  In  the  case  of  the  loan  program, 
however,  a  full  announcement  will  be  made 
as  soon  as  all  details  have  been  worked  out. 

Schedule  of  basic  support  prices  on  1946-crop 
Irish  potatoes 

PART   l:    EASLT   AND  INTTRMEDIATE  POTATOES 


jIn  dollars  pc 


•.  l.  S.  No.  1  quality,  built 
*  it's  Rate  I 


From  lipginninn  ol  season 
throURh— 

Ftatr  and  area 

Apr. 
30 

(1) 

May 
31 

(2) 

June 
3U 

(3) 

July 
31 

(4) 

.\uz. 
31 

(5) 

KarJy: 

Alabama 

Ariiona .„ 

$1.70 

ti  fi.". 

ArkaiLsas , 

1  00 

ralifornia,  southern '... 
Florida: 

.•Southern  ^ 

$1.50 
ZGO 

lii-:    i,"35'?i.'25 

Northern  ' 

2.20    i  TO 

Otlier 

C(H)rzi.'»....... 

1.70 

i  70 

L')iit<;i3na 

M                  

N.               -. 

i.'TO 

1.70 

1.60 

N                  Mna 

. 

1  fin 

•    f                  

1.60 

S(iu:.i  <  uruiina 

1.70 

Tennessee, 

1.60 

Teia.«: 

Ixiwor  \ftllev  • 

2.  en 

7.2!) 

Northeasteru  ' 

Western  • 

1.60 



1.60 

(nher 

1.70 

Intprmtiliatc; 

DeUware 

Kansas 

Kentucky _ 

MarslanJ . 

— 

1.6.^ 
1.40 
1.70 

i.e.'i 

Mi.«iSi)Uri 

i.«i 

New  Jersey.. . 

Vintinia . 

i.at 

1.65 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


PART  II ;    LATE   POTATOES 

|In  dollars  r>n  hundr»»dweipht.  I".  8.  No.  1  quality 
bulk  loaded  at  grower's  gate] 


Stale  and  area 

July 
(1) 

AUK. 
(2) 

$L'45 
1.20 

*i."i6 

1.50 

Sept. 
(3) 

Oct. 

(4) 

Nov. 

(5) 

$1.50 
LC5 

L70 

1.25 
1.30 
1.  fi5 
1.65 
1.56 

i.bi 

1.25 
1.40 
1.30 
1.40 

L70 

..c 

1.30; 

1.  M> 

1  1.-. 

1.21)1 
1.  701 

' .  40| 
1.70' 

1.40, 

;.4o! 
I.  (A 

Dec. 
(6) 

Cslifomia: 

Modoc  and  Siski- 
you  

Ptoekton  ' 

Colorado: 
(ire.^L.r  » 

Sai:  ■                 rV  *" 

w.-   ■       ,.,.X' 

Connecticut 

$i."« 
Lao 

$1.35 
L50 

1  '."■ 
1 

1. : 
Leo 

1.10 
LIS 
LW 
1.50 
1.40 

l.T" 
1 

1.' 
L40 

1.10 
1.25 
1.15 

!.:''■ 
1. 

I'M 
1. 

l.M 

L15 
1.35 

1.  ."^1 
1  • 
1.  .- 
L05{ 
LW' 

1.  L 

1. 

1.  . 
1.. 
l.iA, 

t 

$1.40 
L55 

1      o- 

L65 

1.15 
1.20 
l.W 
1.55 
1.45 

1   *■- 

L4d 

1.15 
1.30 
1.20 
1..10 

L65 

l.ii 

1.20 
L40 

1.  lUl 

Lfi.*!' 

1 

$1.60 
L75 

1  4' 

1    4" 
1.40 
L80 

1  3.S 

Idaho: 

.Northern  " 

Other 

Illinoi."!... 

Indiana 

1.06 

1.06 

1.40 
L75 
1  75 

Iowa 

Maine:             """ 
Arootook 

..... 

1.65 

1.45 
1  55 

M.                :is.„ 

Micln^aii 

Minnesota: 

Nortliem  " 



1.50 

1.80 
L65 

1  35 

Other 

1  50 

Montana 

1  40 

Nebraska       

1.40 

1.30 

1   .VI 

Neva.  In 

1   .S5 

N<-                 :a 

Ni '•>           ..-hire 

1.3.5 
1  80 

N'evr  Jersev 
New  York: 

I^ong  Island 

Other 

l.£0 
1.50 

1.10 

i.io 

1.50 
1.50 

1.05 

1.8U 

1   7.'. 

Ohio 

Orepin: 

P^astem  " 

Other 

L05 

1.75 

1.40 
1  (ki 

Pen  11 -\  ;\Hnia 

l.SO 
1.50 

'1.05 

1    T.'i 

Rh                   ! 

1    so 

Soi.             .    :;l 

I'lah 

rdj 

1 .  4  •> 
1  3(1 

Vermont       

1  80 

W;v                  

1.15 

LIS 

1   .10 

W.                  u 

\VL-<-wi„   u 

Wyoniine 

Other  i^tatos  '« 

1.8(1 
1.5(1 
1.50 
1  75 

1 

Ic 
tie- 


',  Madera,  Fresno. 
uiauc.'-,  Martin,  and  all  coun 


• '^  -np  north  of  the  counties  of  rharlotie. 

Glades,  and  Martin,  and  south  and  east  of  thi  Suwannee 
River. 

Jim  Hof;{!,  Brooks  Kcnetly.and 


Hardeman,  Foard,  Knox,  Hnskell, 
anil  all   fount if<i  ea^^t    lh<Ter.f;  th< 

-     ''-•■■'     r      -  ■      T        ■     ■    ■ 


Icred  as  lying 


4    ( 

all. 

*Thi 
Jones,  11 

counties  11  t  ,iii:, 

and  Kills,  and  al] 
east  o(  i!"  'i>'"  • 
Liberty 
wholly  w 

•  All  counties  north  ol  a  line  formed  bv  «innectinp  the 
southern  boundaries  of  the  cotirtii  -  i'  '^"oakum  and 
Stonewall;  and  the  counties  of  <  (^Ule,  King, 

and  .'.^ifini'WBli,  and  all  count ies  v  (f. 

''  iH  Joaqnin.  .'^lanis- 

!a>i  and  Contra  Costa. 

'  '  :uii  iiiini(ied  in  the  San  Luis 

Val 

•'  .  ■ .. .  Huerfano,  La.  Animas,  Cos- 

tilla, .Mamosa,  Kio  Urandc,  Conejos,  Mineral,  and 
Archuleta. 

"  Counties  of  Roiilt    '  'i,  Hins 

dale.  La  Plata,  and  all '  ,  he  Slate 

of  Co'orado. 

"  IdalK)  County  and  all  counties  north  thereo.  in  ihe 
State  of  Idaho. 

':  Counties  of  AViikin.  Otter  Tail,  Wadena,  Cass. 
Crow  Wing,  Aitkin,  and  Carlton,  and  all  ctiuniies  north 
thereof. 

»  Counties  of  Malheur,  Baker,  Union,  and  Wallowa. 

'♦  A II  States  and  areas  not  providetl  for  in  t  his  schedule. 

I  do  not  care  to  discuss  this  problem 
until  a  later  date.  You  will  note  that 
Utah  for  example,  is  to  be  provided  a 
$1.05  per  hundredweight,  or  63  cents  per 
bushel  floor  or  support  price  for  1946. 
Northern  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota 
a  66-cent  per  bushel  support,  Wisconsin 
a  75-cent  per  bushel  support  price  as  of 
September  1946. 

Can  you  give  any  reason  why  the  sup- 
port price  for  early  potatoes  in  Cali- 
fornia in  May  of  1946  should  be  81  cents 


per  bushel  and  $1.35  per  bushel  in  Texas, 
and  $1.32  per  bushel  in  Florida? 

There  are  many  situations  that  must 
be  considered  in  connection  with  this 
announcement,  and  after  the  recess  I  am 
expecting  to  present  them  to  Congress 
and  show  exactly  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  minds  of  the  price  jugglers  of  this 
administration. 


Federal  Contribution   to   Stiles 


C'J- 


Age 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.  ;  Ki 

OF 

HON    !   WilLIAM  Fl'LBRlGHT 

ur    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  20  {legislative  day 
of  Wednesday,  December  19  k  1945 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  received 
by  me  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  relating  to  a  bill  I  re- 
cently introduced— S.  1653 — to  provide 
for  computation  of  amounts  of  grants  to 
States  for  old-age  assistance  on  the  basis 
of  the  financial  resources  of  the  several 
States,  together  with  an  introductory 
statement  prepared  by  me  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  December  4.  I  Introduced  S  1653,  a  bill 
to  require  that  Federal  contributions  to 
States  for  old-age  assistance  shall  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  ability  ol  the  separate 
States  to  pay  their  proportionate  part,  based 
on  the  per  capita  income  in  each  State  In 
proportion  to  the  per  capita  mcome  of  the 
continental  United  States. 

Under  present  laws,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contributing  an  amount  equal  to 
that  appropriated  or  authorized!  by  the  State 
in  which  a  claimant  happens  to  live  without 
regard  to  the  cost  of  living  or  what  the  pen- 
sioner needs  for  a  minimum  standai-d  of  liv- 
ing, persons  residing  in  the  poorer  State* 
are  denied  the  essentials  of  life.  For  the 
entire  Nation,  the  average  monthly  payment 
to  needy  old  people  is  nearly  $S0  per  month, 
but  in  9  of  the  12  lowest  Income  States  the 
average,  in  spite  of  substantial  increases  in 
recent  years  which  has  cost  the  iocal  tax- 
payers a  far  greater  percentage  of  their  in- 
come than  in  the  wealthier  Stales,  the  aver- 
age 18  less  than  $20;  and  in  five  of  those  nine 
Stales  It  is  less  than  $15. 

Cost-of-living  studies  do  not  show  large 
or  clearly  defined  differences  among  the 
States  and  regions  in  the  cosie  of  ideniical 
essential  needs  ir.  food,  clothing,  and  hous- 
ing. Yet,  when  the  need  is  as  great  and  the 
fiscal  abUity  is  low.  local  officials  have  no 
recourse  but  to  reduce  the  payment  of  old- 
age  assistance  below  the  actual  minimum 
cost  of  living.  Because  the  welfare  of  each 
section  of  the  country  is  of  ooncprn  to  all 
sections,  it  is  believed  that  in  meeting  the 
actual  welfare  needs  of  our  aged  needy,  no 
matter  where  they  happen  to  live,  the  gen- 
eral public  welfare  of  all  the  people  will  be 
Improved.  In  the  12  States  with  the  lowest 
average  Income,  with  21  percent  of  the  pcj:- 
ulatlon  of  the  country,  only  14  percent  of  ife 
total  Federal  amouut  is  granted  for  pubLc 
a&sistauce. 
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This  bill  Is  (l»':sifrn«l  to  bring  ab  ur  reason- 
ably adequate  assistance  to  ncfdy  folk  in 
every  State,  no  matter  where  ihey  live  and 
regardless  of  the  financial  resources  of  the 
area  This  principle  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Welfare  Association,  and  other. 
Interested  and  Informed  groups.  The  Social 
Security  Board  has  recommended  to  Con- 
gress that  the  Federal  Government  provide 
(special  aid  for  public  assistance  to  States 
.with  low  economic  capacity  on  an  objective 
basis.  The  principle  of  granting  more  State 
aid  to  poorer  localities  hds  already  been  well 
established  in  education;  certainly  essential 
needs  are  more  necessary  for  our  aged  poor, 
and  the  obligation  falls  on  each  of  us  in- 
dividually, no  matter  where  we  live,  and  upon 
ail  oX  us  as  a  Nation. 

LrmX    FKOM    MS.     ALTMETEX 

Tederal  SEcrramr  A  .enct, 

Social  Security  Board. 
Washington.  D.  C.  December  18,  1945. 
Hon  J.  W.  FtTLBniGHT. 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Fttlbricht:  Thank  you  for 
cendlng  me  a  copy  of  the  bill  on  old-age  as- 
sistance, S.  1653.  which  you  Introduced  In 
the  Senate.  Your  bill  Is  in  essential  agree- 
ment with  recommendations  made  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  for  amendment  of  the 
Federal  matching  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  not  only  for  old-age  assistance 
but  also  for  aid  to  dependent  children  and 
ai     to  the  blin  1. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Social 
Security  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  1943-44 
included  tlie  following  statement  regarding 
the  basis  of  Federal  gran's  to  States.  We 
believe  this  statement  may  be  useful  to  you 
In  presenting  the  need  for  amending  match- 
ing provisions: 

"Under  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Federal 
Government  matches,  dollar  for  dollar  up  to 
a  given  amount  a  month,  the  assistance  pay- 
ment made  to  a  needy  old  or  blind  person  or 
a  dependent  child  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Social  Security  Board.  Within 
the  limits  on  Federal  matching,  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  grant  to  the  State  for  any  of 
these  assistance  programs,  therefore.  Is  fixed 
by  the  amount  provided  by  the  State,  or  the 
State  and  its  localities.  States  differ  greatly 
In  Income  and  therefore  in  potential  capacity 
to  finance  adequate  assistance  programs.    In 

1943  per  capita  Income  ranged  from  $1.4.'J2 
ii.  •;;.'  :Jc';  S'j.'e  N-.  $434  •v.'he  State  where 
H>'  ut  :  .  ■  :■  .••  '.V.  s  .1  .u  •  Average  Income 
1;.'-;  (  ..spci  .  ;  .4'  :n  nil  bu"  :  State,  where 
:t  .i.ir.ix'.--  w:,-,  .i. .■:■!.  but  t'-.o  ;.•.!. i;e  and  rank- 
i:it:  :*;,  ..;.ti;  about  the  same  as  In  1943. 
W.iT,-  v,:'])  a  hich  IpvpI  >■(  income  can  make 
rr..i'..V(!-'v  :.i:c<^  i-iPT'  .:":'.'':  :.-  :  ■  public  as- 
si.-:,i;;..'  ;..nd  thus  <:'i, ..;:>■  :  :■  rti.itively  large 
Vci:'-:::  tT.irit?.  tlu  ui'ii  ti.r  ex-  i-.t  of  need 
ur...  :  _•  • '  •  :r  people  may  be  k-s-s  than  It  Is  In 
b\i'>--  \*;,.rh  can  afford  onlv  small  amounts 
and  get  only  small  Ftdcr,. :  t;:.u.'-. 

"Studies  of  the  Bi/arU  hd^i-  ltd  to  the  con- 
clusion that  differenci's  in  the  economic  and 
fiscal  capacity  of  States  are  the  greatest  sin- 
gle clause  of  the  eviMi  wider  variations  In 
leve:^  '  f  iK^sistance.  Among  Stales  admin- 
l-^teiiii;.';  f  ublic  assistance  under  the  Social 
Security  A  i.verage  payments  for  each  of 
th''  three  .special  type.s  of  assistance  In  June 

1944  A  ere  about  four  times  as  much  In  the 
h/i;tiest  State  as  in  the  State  where  the  aver- 
age was  lowest.  In  general  assistance.  t\- 
nanced  wholly  from  Sta'''  a:.(i  i.Kal  fund,- 
diffr-ences  were  even  ^rre.r.e'-.  .tiid  tne  averat;' 
Ir  •':.'-  :..^^!•.p^!  Si, re  w.  as  in^'fe  ihd'.i  i;x  :::uf> 
th.i"    ...   ll.''  ^j•^cs•, 

■  r'.o  -.'.•.  tT.i.ce  rts.>;i.^' .i!»re  pavn^'^^it  in  cpf-h 
State  !Ji  made  up  -if  c  )iirse.  ^'t  d'.Kf -.mu:  i:u;;- 
viduul  hsia-uiit.';  ."^ir'.i'e  the  pnynu--:  '  •■1  a 
recipient  suppk:;:f"::' -  ■Ai.a:  rc.-i  ■,;:■'(■»•-  :-f  !;nn- 
eelf  may  have  I:,a:  .  .ij.u.il  ar-^>'  .:.  •■  p.^y- 
ment«  under  these  four  progn.i:.-  r  .;^e  from 


a  few  dollars  a  month  to — In  a  very  few 
States— more  than  flOO  for  an  occasional  re- 
cipient In  exceptional  circumstances.  A  low 
average  for  a  State  might  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  recipients  on  the  rolls  needed  only 
small  amounts  to  supplement  what  they 
themselves  had.  Actually,  however,  the  low 
averages  occur  almost  without  exception  In 
States  where  per  capita  income  and  fiscal 
resources  are  low.  The  low  averages  result, 
in  general,  from  the  meagerness  of  payments 
to  persons  who  have  little  or  nothing  but 
their  payment.  In  such  States,  moreover, 
some  needy  persons  eligible  under  the  State 
law  may  get  no  aid  v.hatever  because  fvmds 
are  lacking. 

"The  Social  Security  Board  reafllrms  a  rec- 
ommendation made  in  earlier  reports  that 
special  Federal  aid  for  public  assistance  be 
provided  on  an  objective  basis  to  States  with 
low  economic  and  fiscal  capacity.  Such  pro- 
vision Is  essential  if  standards  of  assistance 
are  to  be  equitable  and  more  nearly  adequate 
In  all  States.  Just  as  the  Board  believes  that 
the  Federal  share  should  vary  with  economic 
capacity  of  the  States,  it  believes  that  Federal 
and  State  funds  should  be  distributed  to 
localities  in  relation  to  their  needs  and,  where 
the  localities  participate  in  financing,  also  In 
relation  to  th*!r  financial  ability ."• 

We  are  enclosing  copies  of  two  tables  show- 
ing the  variation  among  the  States  in  ex- 
penditures for  old-age  assistance  under  pres- 
ent matching  provisions.  Table  1  shows  total 
expenditures  per  Inhabitant  from  Federal, 
State,  and  local  funds  in  the  fiscal  year 
1944-45.  Table  2  shows  the  percent  which 
each  State  received  of  total  Federal  funds 
expended  for  old-age  assistance  compared 
with  the  percent  of  total  United  States  aged 
population  in  the  State. 

I  hope  this  inform.ation  will  prove  useful 
to  you  and  that  you  will  let  me  know  if  we 
can  be  of  further  a&sistance  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A  J  Altmeyer.  Chairman. 


McVa-  Court  Martial 


REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADI?    JR 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN    IHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  20, 1945 

M:  LARCAD;:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Navy  court  marshal  of  Capt.  Charles  B. 
MoVay  3d.  held  here  in  Washington,  In 
my  opinion,  leaves  a  blot  on  the  Navy 
that  will  never  be  erased.  Reports  in- 
dicate that  the  court  found  the  accused 
"not  guilty"  of  all  charges  save  and  ex- 
cept one — not  zigzagging  his  ship,  and 
the  most  reprehensible  fact  of  the  trial 
was  that  this  officer,  the  scion  of  an 
illustrious  Navy  family,  was  con\icted  of 
that  charge  upon  the  testimony  of  an 
enemy  oflScer,  Commander  Iko  Hashi- 
moto, a  despicable  Japanese  commander 
of  the  submarine  which  sent  his  ship  to 
ti)e  bottom. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  advised  that  never 
b«  to: !  1:;  li,*^  annals  of  our  country  has  a 
(\'\r.-:  ira;t:.t:  ailed  an  enemy  to  testify 
aea;n-r  a  bro'her  officer,  and  In  view  of 
the  bnil.anr  record  of  Captain  McVay,  it 
is  ciiiilrM.'  '.!.  -Ji.rifr.stand  the  action  of 
ihf'  men  h;.u  (."nstituted  this  naval 
cou't  martial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  followed  this  case 
from  the  beginning  of  the  court  martial, 
and  it  .Stems  to  me  that  instead  of  Cap- 


tain McVay  being  brought  to  trial  that, 
those  responEible  for  the  loss  of  the  860 
men  of  a  complement  of  1,160  for  not 
sending  rescue  craft  until  5  days  after  the 
disaster,  should  have  been  the  ones  to 
summon  for  court  martial. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  or  the  President  will  reverse 
the  findings  of  this  scandalous  and  un- 
deserved action  of  the  court-martial 
court  in  tliis  instance :  however,  even  this 
action  will  never  remove  the  stain  from 
the  court  martial  and  Navy  in  summon- 
ing a  prejucjiced  enemy  officer  to  testify 
again.st  a  bfother  officer  with  a  record 
such  as  that!  of  Captain  McVay. 


Port  of  Galreston  Leads  the  Country  in 
Export  of  Cotton 


EXTE^ 


SIGN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  20.  1945 

Mr.  MAKSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  umder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing news  clipping  from  the  Galveston 
Daily  Ne^s,  December  11.  1945,  in  re- 
gard to  the  shipment  of  cotton  through 
the  port  of  Galveston.  For  many  years 
before  the  late  depression  Galveston  was 
one  of  the  leading  ports  in  the  export 
of  cotton,  generally  in  first  position. 
During  the  war,  of  course,  such  ship- 
ments were  limited  to  war  and  lend-  ose 
purposes.  From  this  clipping  it  will  be 
seen  that  Qalveston  has  again  gone  to 
the  front  with  cotton  receipts  greater 
than  in  any  other  port  in  the  United 
States.    The  report  is  as  follows : 

POET    NOW    HOLDS    FIRST    PLACE    IN    COTTON 
RECEIPTS 

The  port  of  Galveston  is  bidding  again  for 
Its  former  dtetlnction  as  the  world's  great- 
est cotton  port.  Figures  released  yesterday 
showed  that  ihe  local  port  is  leading  Its  two 
chief  competitors,  Houston  and  New  Or- 
leans, by  a  comfortable  margin  in  cotton 
receipts. 

Gross  recel|3ts  for  the  1945-46  season  to 
date  were  60©.099  bales  yesterday,  the  Gal- 
veston Cotton  Exchange  and  Board  of  Trade 
said.  In  colnparison,  Houston's  total  is 
496.995  bales  and  that  of  New  Orleans  483,- 
005  bales. 

Foreign  exports  from  Galveston  total  162,- 
372  bales,  and  260,936  bales  have  been 
shipped  out  by  rail.  Export  figures  of  the 
ports  of  New  6rleans  and  Hoiiston  were 
not  avaUable  yesterday. 

While  at  this  time  last  year  Galveston 
was  leading  all  ports  In  the  Nation  in  gross 
cotton  receipts,  a  marked  increase  is  notable 
this  year.  Last  year  at  this  time  the  total 
of  gross  receipts  was  478.954  bales.  At  the 
same  time,  Houston's  gross  receipts  were 
344.197  bales,  and  New  Orleans'  362.175  bales. 

Foreign  exports  have  shown  a  tremendous 
gain  since  the  end  of  the  war.  Last  year'i 
exports  at  this  time  totaled  47,516  bales, 
as  compared  with  this  year's  162.372  bales. 
Rail  movement  of  cotton  was  higher  last 
year  than  this,  with  a  toUl  of  266308  bales 
going  out  by  rail  as  compared  with  260,933 
bales  this  yeac". 
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St..!er.unt  oi  Philip  H.  Hili  Before  Sen- 
ate C.-:irnittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency   Regardin?   Senate    Bil!    1592 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  ROBERT  A   TAFT 

or  oHic 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  20  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday,  December  19) ,  1945 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  ask  un£  nimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  statement  by  I'hilip  H.  Hill  in 
behalf  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mu- 
nicipal Law  Officers  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in 
regard  to  Senate  bill  1592 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  membes  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Philip  H.  Hill.  For  7 
years  prior  to  my  entering  tiie  Navy  In  Oc- 
tober of  1942.  I  was  city  solicitor  for  the  city 
of  Charleston,  W.  Va.  For  several  years  dur- 
ing this  period,  I  also  served  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  housing  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Municipal  Law  OCicers,  on  whose 
behalf  1  am  privileged  to  present  thli;  state- 
ment on  the  general  housing  bill  which  this 
committee  now  has  under  consideration. 

For  the  information  of  the  members  of 
the  committee.  I  may  say  tha:  the  Nat'cnal 
Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Officers  was 
formed  some  10  years  ago  to  terve  as  a  cen- 
tral clearing  house  for  inforn-atlon  and  as- 
sistance required  by  city  attorneys  in  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties.  It  is 
now  serving  416  member  municipalities,  with 
a  total  population  of  more  t  lan  60.000,000 
of  our  citizens  located  in  43  States  and 
Hawaii.  More  than  2.0C0  mur  icipal  law  of- 
ficers of  these  member  mun;clpalitles  are 
represented  through  the  institute. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  also  that  the 
lntere.n  of  municipal  law  officers  in  housing 
legislation  is  not  remote — as  some  may  be 
disposed  to  believe.  On  the  contrary.  It  I* 
very  direct  and  very  active,  fcr  it  is  at  the 
municipal  level  that  housing  cjts  across  the 
whole  pattern  of  the  administration  cf  the 
modern  community.  City  attorneys  and 
municipal  law  departments  increasingly  are 
being  called  upon  to  participate  and  assist 
in  working  out  various  phases  of  the  housing 
problems  of  their  own  communities.  This 
has  been  generally  reflected  in  the  wide  va- 
riety of  problems  dealt  with  in  the  reports 
of  our  committee  on  housing  and  committee 
on  eradictlon  of  blighted  areas. 

A  resolution  endorsing  the  provisions  of 
8.  1592  and  recommending  its  enactment  by 
the  Congress  was  adopted  this  week  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Officers 
assembled  in  annual  conference.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
along  with  an  excerpt  from  the  report  of  our 
housing  committee  on  S.  1592,  might  be  in- 
serted In  the  record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
Because  the  problems  result  ng  from  the 
continuing  spread  of  slums  and  blighted 
areas  have  been  of  such  long  itanding  and 
serlotis  concern  to  all  municlpa  officers,  per- 
haps a  disproportionate  part  of  my  comments 
are  directed  to  that  title  of  tl  e  bUl  which 
deals  with  aid  to  localities  for  the  assembly 
and  clearance  of  slums  and  b.lghted  areas 
and  their  preparation  for  redevelopment. 
However,  this  should  not  be  construed  as  In- 
dicating in  any  way  that  we  leel  that  the 
other  titles  of  the  bill  are  less  workable  or 
less  essential.  It  is  our  firm  and  sincere  be- 
lief that  each  of  the  several  titles  of  the  bill 


are  required  to  meet  specific  needs.  Because 
of  this  fact  and  because  of  the  essential  re- 
lationship of  its  several  titles,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  S.  1592  represents  the  most  sensi- 
ble and  honest  effort  which  has  been  put 
forth  to  provide  a  realistic  solution  to  our 
housing  problem.  And  today,  nonetheless  as 
In  the  past,  our  housing  problem,  while  it  is 
intensified  by  the  pressures  of  war-born 
shortages  and  our  military  demobilization,  is 
essentially  a  long-term  problem.  Clearly  it 
cannot  be  met  either  through  short-sighted 
expediency  which  demands  no  action  now,  or 
by  temporarj".  emergency,  or  piecemeal  legis- 
lation. 

While  the  hoxising  problem  is  common  to 
all  communities  and  Is  therefore  national  in 
scope,  effective  and  appropriate  remedies 
necessarily  are  tied  to  the  local  market. 
Basically,  therefore,  the  housing  problem  is 
essentially  a  community  problem  and  the  de- 
gree of  success  achieved  by  any  national  pro- 
gram which  seeks  to  deal  with  such  a  problem 
must  depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  de- 
gree of  responsibility  accorded  to  and  as- 
sumed by  the  local  communities.  We  believe 
that  the  bill  properly  places  in  the  local  com- 
munities the  clear  responsibility,  and  initia- 
tive, for  determining  their  own  housing 
lieeds.  and  for  working  out  their  own  pro- 
grams to  meet  these  needs,  with  supplemen- 
tal assistance  from  the  Federal  Government 
where  necessary.  Likewise,  we  feel  that  this 
basic  concept  is  properly  supplemented  by 
the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  bill  which 
provide  for  aid  to  the  local  communities,  on 
a  matching  basis,  for  the  preparation  of 
analyses  of  their  local  housing  markets  and 
needs.  We  believe  that  these  provisions  are 
essential  to  help  the  communities  in  meeting 
most  effectively  those  responsibilities  which, 
under  the  bill,  are  theirs. 

We  are  also  strongly  in  favor  of  those  pro- 
visions of  title  II  of  the  bUl  which  would  au- 
thorize funds  to  be  made  available  to  the 
National  Housing  Agency  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  technical  housing  research.  Through 
such  a  program,  we  believe  it  is  possible  to 
make  continuing  progress  in  the  reduction  of 
the  construction  cost  of  homes.  More  im- 
portant, perhaps,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
municipal  law  officer,  such  a  program  seems 
to  offer  a  feasible  means  of  securing  ihe  fac- 
tual bases  upon  which  outmoded  building 
codes  may  be  revitalized  to  permit  and  en- 
courage the  use  of  new  and  improved  build- 
ing techniques  and  materials  Clearly  this 
would  benefit  all  those  who  have  a  stake  in 
house  production — the  consumer,  the  builder, 
the  banker,  the  laborer,  and  the  local  com- 
munity. 

The  provisions  of  titles  III  and  IV  of  the 
bill  seek  to  perfect  and  expand  the  various 
aids  to  private  houilng  enterprise  currently 
extended  through  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Administration  and  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  These  provisions  seem 
sound  and  sliould  do  much  toward  enabling 
these  units  to  assist  in  meeting,  more  effec- 
tively than  they  can  under  the  present  stat- 
utes, the  housing  needs  of  our  retiirnlng 
veterans  and  of  families  of  more  moderate 
Income.  Throughout  titles  lU  and  IV  there 
is  an  appropriate  concentration  on  the  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  home  owner- 
ship. At  the  same  time  there  is  a  clear 
recognition  that,  by  reason  of  preference  or 
need,  many  families  will  continue  to  require 
rental  housing.  The  rental  housing  provi- 
sions cf  titles  III  and  IV,  along  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  V  which  seek  to  attract  into 
moderately  priced  rental  housing  large  ag- 
gregates of  investment  capital  now  actively 
seeking  new  outlets,  should  provide  a  reason- 
able balance  of  sales  and  rental  housing. 

We  are  strongly  In  favor  of  the  provisions 
of  title  rv  which  seek  to  secure  the  produc- 
tion of  a  substantial  volvmie  of  moderately 
priced  homes  available  for  purchase  under 
advantageotis  terms  which,  at  the  same  time, 
offer  additional  protection  to  the  home  owner 
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against  the  loss  of  his  home  and  his  life  sav- 
ings, The  sponsor?  of  this  biU  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  working  out  a  combination  cf 
firm  commitments  to  builders  uj:  t  85  per- 
cent of  the  appraised  value  of  n  :..  cerately 
priced  home,  with  provision  lor  its  purchase 
by  the  home  owner  under  a  e5-percent,  32- 
year,  4  percent  mortgage.  It  would  be  our 
hope  that  5uch  a  plan  would  be  sufficiently 
attractive  to  cause  builders  who  otherwise 
would  in  all  likelihood  be  much  more  Inter- 
ested in  producing  housing  in  the  7-,  8-,  9-, 
and  10-thousand-dollar  price  class,  to  pro- 
duce a  substantial  volume  of  good  homes  in 
the  moderate-price  class  where  the  need  Is 
clearly  the  greatest. 

As  I  have  indicated  before,  the  problems 
resulting  from  the  continuing  spread  of 
slums  and  blighted  areas  have  been  of  long 
standing  and  serious  concern  to  all  munici- 
pal officers.  It  is  our  sincere  oonvictlon  that 
no  substantial  volume  of  new  housing  con- 
struction may  now  be  undertaken  without 
reference  to  this  problem  which  is  common 
to  all  urbau  areas. 

A  pronounced  trend  of  t^ix  delinquency 
exists  in  these  areas,  and  Investments  there- 
in have  become  highly  spectUative  risks. 
The  migration  of  population.  Investment 
capital,  and  taxpaying  capacity  continues  at 
an  accelerated  rate  as  blight  progresses. 
The  cost  of  public  services  which  :]■.€■  Ins  al 
government  must  continue  to  supply  tc  the.se 
areas,  nevertheless,  continues  at  a  constant 
figure.  At  the  same  time  additional  munici- 
pal expenditures  are  required  to  provide  and 
maintam  essential  public  services  to  the 
newly  developed  outlying  sections  and  to 
make  them  more  accessible  to  tho  rciTal 
business  areas,  and,  as  has  been  verv  ;.;  ;  :  . 
priately  stated,  "Taxes  go  up,  rer;.-  t;  .;,, 
and  the  residents  continue  to  go  iuva\ 

The  march  of  population,  Investmpnt  rr.n- 
Ital.  and  taxpaying  capacity  from  the  <p:;- 
tral  areas  to  the  suburban  areas  v.i.;  r  r- 
tlnue  unless  effective  action  Is  taken  to  n,.ike 
these  blighted  central  areas  available  frr  .. p. 
proprlate  redevelopment  at  prices  w:  ich  ;  re 
consistent  with  the  reuse  of  the  lat.d  Tr.:^ 
has  now  become  increasingly  app.i.-ert  t.  a 
wide  variety  of  Individuals  and  t'r  u;j=  re- 
sponding to  an  equally  wide  varietv  .  r  u.  .. 
fives  and  Interests.  The  Implication.-!  .  f  ti.ls 
trend  to  municipalities  which  alreaciv  are 
hard  pressed  to  find  new  sources  (f  re.e:.  u' 
to  meet  new  and  progressive  municipal 
needs— particularly  in  view  of  the  continu- 
ing trend  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  preempt  the  sourcee  of  new  local 
tax  revenues — Is  plain.  Accordinglv.  tluie  :s 
an  Increasing  demand  not  only  fr;:!n  !,.r- 
slghted  realtors  and  public  officials,  hut  ii.so 
from  p.  diversity  of  groups  never  befo.-^e  phi- 
tlcularly  Interested  In  housli.^v  ti.at  r  >:::vf' 
constructive  action  be  taker.  :.:w  •  re:  .■  ;v 
the  bask  conditions  which  :.  i;.  ;.  .;.;;  ,•,- 
courage  the  spread  of  urban  blight. 

We  recognize  that  the  program  cf  n.d  to 
localities  for  the  assembly  and  clear  a;. ce  (  r 
these  blighted  areas  and  their  preparat:  n 
for  redevelopment  Is  considered  to  be  &n  f  x- 
perlmental  program.  We  recognize  that  :t 
is  a  new  program,  but  we  believe  that  It  may 
well  prove  to  be  as  Impi;:,,  .•  j^s  tr.y  h'.v.^'.e 
feature  Ln  the  general  h    .;  ;:.e  b.; 

The  committee  well  ki  j.  -  •;.{.:  ti.is  ;i:  ;b- 
lem  has  been  of  sufficient  cuuctrti  tc  cau.'e 
some  20  States  to  enact  legislation  which 
seeks  to  make  It  feasible,  by  a  combination  of 
private  enterprise  and  local  public  endeavor, 
to  assemble  the  land  in  these  blighted  areas 
and  make  it  available  for  tultable  redevelop- 
ment at  a  price  consistent  w .  h  the  most  ap- 
propriate reuse  of  the  l.-i:  d  Pcme  of  these 
laws  have  been  on  the  bo  K-  :  i.te  1941.  But 
apart  from  the  project  being  ciev<  loped  by 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co  ,  under 
the  New  York  law,  none  of  t.-.ern  h&ve  been 
productive  of  the  clearance  ai.d  ri'dfvelop- 
ment  of  blighted  areas.    We  are  cu.i.'v.:t.ced 
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♦  I  u:  d:>r  these  Stare  )aws  a!or,e  >i;.d  w;*h- 
.'u*  «'>;r!i)!f mental  assistance  fr  im  "-h-  Fed- 
f-  r;  vf'rr.ment.  tp'j:  progress  in  t^ie  cipar- 
M!ne  (A  the«e  blighted  ar«>«»s  and  fhe'.r  rede- 
velopment for  approi)r:nrp  us^  w;;,  n:  t  be 
a.-hr«-r«-'l  In  part,  th:?  ;=  d  !"  'r,  -h"  far'  -har. 
■t'-  :-,?^Ps  ary  write-aow::  ?  -r."  l'r:r^  v=i!Up< 
in  these  areas  carrv  '  '"  :\ccnmp.i-,hfii 
through  State  and  loca;  ic;  r.  nl  ::e  h-  nuse 
they  do  not  themsfvs  po'--';f'<:s  ';.e  financial 
resources  to  underta-ie  th-  :  J'.  M'-^roryye-. 
the  complications  resulting  frrm  constttu- 
tlonal  limitations  upon  the  incurring  of  debt 
or  upon  the  lev>-lng  of  taxes  to  stipport  new 
munictpal  undertakings  would  mafce  It  Im- 
poesible  to  get  any  such  type  of  progran: 
under  way  in  any  substantial  number  ol 
States 

We  believe  that  the  provisions  of  title  VI 
offer  the  first  real  ho]5e  of  substantial  accom- 
plishment In  this  er"remely  important  field. 
Because  the  potential  accomplishments  which 
may  be  realized  from  this  title  could  do  so 
much  to  revitalize  the  sound  development  of 
our  municipalities  and  the  stabilization  of 
their  revenues.  wf>  wi?h  to  emphasize  the  Im- 
port,n. re  'A V;  •  h  wf  Httach  to  it  Given  this 
rvtif  ;  risis  -i'  i:  r,'  r  ,r  the  assembly  and  clear- 
Mnc-e  ot  laj;ci  m  ^liim  nncl  bashtfd  areas,  ad- 
ciiiiiin.i!  ir>c<»nTives  v.uld  be  cr.ntetl  for  all 
lytJes  of  h-'Usine  cl*^vpUTprnent,  New  .ippf,r- 
lunmes  w.^uid  r.ie  t>j:'ened  loi-  lai-ge-scn;-,'  di- 
rect invesirrert  utitfer  the  yield  Insurance 
provisions  .{  the  bill  The  types  of  housing 
most  likelv  t.)  be  Tin  du red  with  yield  insur- 
ance seem  i.artsnila'ly  approjAri.Hte  for  the 
relatively  mtenuve  use  tor  whirh  n^anv  ""en- 
:ral  areas  are  mCBt  sTJiied  Mutual  -wner- 
shlp  and  rental  housini?  seeklnc  land  siiitabJe 
f.)r  large-scale  deveicpment  should  find  par- 
iiculiur  advantages  m  maJtir.kj  use  of  the  areas 
vvhich  th:s  plan  would  maKe  available  Hi  ui^- 
ing  :or  upuer-ir.come  families  under  prese:.' 
HIA  opc!  .ilicn.-i  should  be  safei^uartlfd  ov  tiie 
urftrciior.  oi  the  type  of  nei^'hb cirhofid  de- 
vt'lupment  possible  under  this  i)!an.  Incen- 
;:vps  for  the  retention  of  existme.  and  the 
a 'traction  of  new,  commercial  developments 
:!;,iv  Ua  provided  Public  hovis;ng  should 
:;.ive  an  important  role  to  piav  in  rehousir.K 
»wV^ -incomt'  ianuhes  displaced  bv  clearance 
.(lid  redevelopment  tvperaiions  invsjlving  re- 
use ,)1  the  land  f  r  commercial  use  ur  hcusir.;; 
lor  middle  or  upper -inc(:me  groups 

In  the  past  the  National  In.'titute  of  \!.;- 
ricipal  La*"  Offlcrrs  hi's  consistently  fav  rec; 
the  prt:«ram  of  aid  to  localities  for  low-re;.' 
houjine:  f«'r  families  in  the  lowest  inc  >n;e 
group  We  recoeniae.  of  course  thar  there 
are  scmie  ijrouiw  wb.i  today,  as  in  the  past, 
contend  that  ill  l  )rms  (.'f  public-housing 
activity  must  be  stopped  and  they  are  er.- 
tremelv  vota!  in  their  convention  We  d" 
not  belipve  'hat  tli;.'?  ♦ype  of  oop<sri.'n  i.-^ 
based  up«  ii  an.  realistic  i-r  h'^neyt  approarf. 
to  the  problem  It  would  certpinly  .^eem 
thar  t'Ciay  there  Is  a  clear  recognition,  on 
the  p^irt  of  ai;  leasonable  and  Infnrmed 
t?r  .ups.  (if  tiie  tnipcrtance  and  necessity  for 
the  continuation  of  the  public  low-rent 
housinsr  and  slupt-clearance  program  to  serve 
thoee  iiniii.es  wn:  5e  incomes  are  so  low 
that,  even  vith  the  improvement.-^  and  addi- 
tional aid'  Tc  p:-!-,  Hte  ei;teipr;>e  provided  in 
!...'  b:ll  r..'.v  before  y  >;•,  tney  cannot  be 
served  by  privi'e  enterprise 

At  the  Federal  level,  a  spec:,!!  c<^r:.'re'=- 
f..->na!  ■  ubc  ■•niT'.itte*'  whi;  h  ,=;riid;eci  the  prob- 
lem for  n-,or^  than  a  year  and  a  half  have 
stated  its  convic'i;  n  that  remedial  measures 
must  t>o  prov. ded  which  will  permit  the  more 
rapid  remoTa;  of  substandard  iiousln^  and 
the  rehousir.=5  of  li_/W-income  families  than 
can  re^^snnabiy  be  expected  to  t^tke  plare 
thrcu?h  priva'e  initiative  and  finance  ai'"T-:''. 
Likewise,  the  system  established  unri- r  the 
United  States  Housmt;  Act  for  meeting  these 
needs  has.  by  the  test  of  actual  experience, 
prrven  to  be  the  most  effective  and  econcm,!- 
ca!  means  of  6Mm  this  essential  part  of  the 
bousing  jib,    T.ile  VII,  ui  we  tee  .t,  p:  jvides 


the  neces.'sary  basi'  f  .r  the  continuation  of 
*he  l.?v-rent-hous:np  program  under  the 
United  .Srare.^  Housing  Act.  Also,  it  perfects 
th'^t  5y?tem  so  tban  the  cost  of  the  program 
m.ay  b^  materially  rfclu'-pd  through  complete 
pri\ate  financing  of  the  loans  at  lowered  in- 
terest rates  Thi.s  would  permit  a  reduction 
it.  the  annual  ajntributions  from  60  to  45 
years,  and  offers  substantial  possibilities  of 
further  economies, 

.A*  the  State  and  municipal  lerel  the  need 
f 'r  such  a  program  has  received  complete 
recognition.  Forty  States,  along  with  the 
District  of  Colimnbia.  Hawaii.  Alaska,  and 
P'-ierio  Rico,  have  enacted  legislation  to  per- 
mit the  creation  of  local  public  bolies  witli 
adequate  powers  to  participate  in  that  pro- 
gram. More  than  400  cities  and  more  than 
350  counties  have  established  local.  hotLsing 
agencies.  This  seems  to  be  an  overwhelming 
confirmation  of  the  neet'  for  this  program. 

The  National  Institute  of  Munli:{pal  Law 
Officers  strongly  endorses  those  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  place  the  major  urban  hoits- 
Ing  functions  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
a  ?!ngle  agency.  Like  all  other  Fedi?ral  hotK- 
ing  legislation,  this  bill  has  as  Its  central 
objective  the  provision  of  good  housing  for 
our  people.  It  seeks  to  stimulate  ';he  provi- 
Bion  cf  that  housing  throtigh  varied  fiscal 
devices  and  .systems  of  aid.  Thus  l".  seems  to 
be  a  matter  of  plain,  common  sense  that 
these  interrelated  programs  and  activities 
must  be  centered  upon  that  objective  through 
a  unity  of  activity  and  purpose,  and  a  clear 
delineation  of  responsibility  for  housing  pol- 
icy, which  can  only  be  achieved  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  through  the  establishment  of  a 
single  housing  agency.  This  is  borae  out  by 
our  experience  with  the  scattered  housing 
agencies-  and  programs  in  earlier  years,  and 
our  experience  with  the  National  Housing 
Agency  under  the  most  trying  wartime  con- 
ditions. 

We  should  also  like  to  indicate  that  we 
note  with  approval  and  consider  appropriate 
the  various  special  provisions  of  the  bill  re- 
lating to  veterans  and  their  families  and  to 
the  families  of  men  still  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

We  believe  that  this  bill  offers  n  realistic 
approach  to  the  housing  problem  and  aifonls 
the  best  possibilities  of  attaining  a  sustained 
and  high  annual  volume  of  new  tiome  con- 
struction. It  does  not  attempt  to  segment 
or  deal  separately  with  various  phases  of  the 
problem,  without  regard  to  their  ooviotis  in- 
terrelation. We  endorse  the  bill  because  !t 
seeks  to  provide  the  means^for  a  program 
to  stimulate  the  prodlic^en  ef  good  housing 
at  reasonable  cost  for  those  who  did  not 
h.ive  it  before:  to  provide  an  effective  means 
for  arresting  urban  blight  and  aiding  sound 
community  growth;  to  protect  sound  prop- 
erty values  and  to  establish  new  outlets  for 
investment  funds,  building  materials,  and 
labor. 


Veteran.s  and  Labor  -Thtr  Victurv  Tt.r,n 


EXTIL\-SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAL'T 

cr    .MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  20. 1945 

Mr  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cio^e^t  tics  forged  at  the  anvil  In  the 
hpat  of  war  were  established  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  laboring  men  and  women. 
and  ihe  .service  men  and  women  of  our 
bt'ioved  A.Tii'i-icii 

The  husbands,  ^cns  b'-others,  sLsters, 
and  other  relativps  cf  the  nakers  of  the 
Implement-;  of  war  and  th-  preparers  of 
food,  £e:v..ed  s;id  :..^:::..J.  _jr  weapons 


of  destruction  in  their  |oint  devotion  for 

victory. 

Theirs  wgs  a  mutual  sacrifice,  even 
to  the  accident";  in  factory  and  the 
bloodshed  of  the  battlefield.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  uniform  is  fading  to 
civilian  attire,  and  the  reconversion,  so 
to  .speak,  is  reestablishing  that  mutual 
Interest  thaft  should  exist  for  a  pros- 
F>erous  America,  emerging  as  the  fruit 
of  victory.  6uch  a  victory  demands,  and 
rightfully  sa.  work  for  all  at  a  fair  wage 
level,  comfortable  living  standards,  and 
a  productive  economy  for  family  needs. 

Let  no  worker  or  returning  serviceman 
permit  anyone  to  sever  this  unified, 
wholesome  po.sitlon,  for  in  unity  there  is 
strength.  The  deepest  interests  of  the 
countiT  a^e  involved  In  that  unity  pur- 
chased at  a  tremendous  price  in  the 
.sacrifice.*;  of  the  war.  Here  Is  a  com- 
radeship bofr  in  the  sweat  and  blood  of 
devotion  to  the  ideals  that  in  the  serious 
days  cf  confiict  captivated  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  i'orld.  In  the  tranquil  hours 
of  peace,  it  should  be  cherished  and 
preserved. 


Parity  in  Heaith  ao^  Edacatioa  for 
Farm  People  , 

r     

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTlR  mill 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  20  (legislative  day 
of  Wednesday,  December  19) ,  1945 

Mr.  HIIX.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous conselit  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  on  the 
.subject  Pai-Ity  in  Health  and  Education 
for  Farm  People,  which  I  delivered  to 
the  Associated  Women  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  at  Chicago,  on 
December  IV  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
OS  follows: 

The  farm  women,  the  women  whom  you 
represent  here  today,  constitute  2  out  of 
10  of  all  American  women.  Three  out  of 
every  ten  ciiildren  in  America  are  being 
reared  In  farm  homes.  But  the  farm  in- 
come Is  only  one  dollar  out  of  every  ten  at 
the  Nations  income. 

Two  out  of  every  ten  women,  then,  are 
farm  women. 

TTiree  out  Df  every  ten  children  are  being 
raised  in  farm  homes. 

Yet  only  M  out  of  every  ten  goes  to  pro- 
vide for  these  farm  homes. 

We  are  determined  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  toward  a 
parity  of  Income  for  farmers.  We  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go. 

I  come  to  Chicago  to  talk  with  you  and 
the  representatives  of  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau organization  abovrt  three  fundamental 
Things:  The  soil,  the  health  of  the  Nation, 
the  Nation's  children. 

All  three  tt  these  things  are  related  di- 
rectly to  achfevlnjf  what  amounts  to  a  parity 
of  opportunity  for  farm  people.  The  scien- 
tists tell  that  we  are  taking  plant  food  out 
of  our  soil  at  twice  the  rate  we  are  putting  it 
back  In  the  lorm  of  fertilizer  and  soil-btiild- 
Ing  crops.  iTiis  means  that  we  are  facing 
sell  bankruptcy. 

When  you^  family  sits  down  to  the  table 
for  a  meal,  Itfs  not  the  amount  of  vegetables, 
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milk,  and  meat  which  alone  -letermlnes  the 
food  value  of  the  meal.  Its  tie  phosphorus, 
nitrogen,  and  other  minerals  :hat  determine 
whether  meals  build  strong,  healthy  bodies. 
And  In  turn,  the  amount  of  these  elements  is 
determined  by  the  plant  food  that  was  avail- 
able in  the  soil  from  which  the  vegetables, 
meat,  and  milk  came. 

The  people  of  Deaf  Smith  County.  Tex., 
have  practically  no  tooth  decay,  and  few 
dental  bills.  That's  tvecause  ihe  soil  of  that 
section  is  rich  in  minerals  Science  today 
aasociates  many  disabUitles  and  diseases,  such 
as  goiter,  night  blindness,  anemia,  thyroid 
troubles,  tonsillitis,  dental  caries,  and  heart 
disease  with  deficiencies  of  minerals  in  our 
soil. 

What  Is  true  of  people  is  true  of  livestock. 
Missouri  didn't  Just  happen  to  be  a  mule- 
raising  section.  They're  abli;  to  raise  big. 
tough  mules  in  Missouri  becsiise  of  the  soil 
there.  In  certain  areas  of  Tennessee  a  high 
phosphorus  soU  produces  crops  and  grazing 
which  fatten  and  grow  livestock  faster  than 
other  sections  of  the  State, 

The  key  to  the  American  Fsrm  Bureau  soil 
plan  is  the  national  fertiliser  poUcy  bUl, 
which  Senator  Bankhead  and  I  are  sponsor- 
ing in  the  Senate,  and  Represenutive  Flan- 
NACAN  In  the  House,  Tomonow  I  have  the 
good  fortune  to  have  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  with  the  Amer  can  Farm  Bu- 
reau the  progress  of  this  measure.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  mention  :t  here  because 
It  Is  related  to  your  own  interest  In  Increased 
income  for  farm  people.  In  a  healthier  diet 
for  the  Nation,  and  In  the  preservation  of  our 
basic  national  resource,  the^sjil. 

No  matter  hov/  we  approacl  the  necessity 
of  providing  medicJ  care,  we  lind  that  It  re- 
lates dU-ectly  to  Income.  It  is  income  that 
builds  hospitals,  pays  doctors'  bills,  and  pro- 
vides public  health  services. 

Four  out  of  every  ten  counties  in  the 
United  States  do  not  have  a  recognized 
hospital.  Practically  all  thes.;  counties  are 
rural  counties. 

You  need  no  statistics  to  renind  you  that 
throughout  the  rural  areas  of  America  the 
number  of  doctors  is  far  belcw  that  neces- 
sary to  provide  needed  service  :o  farm  people. 
The  war  years  have  made  it  evf  n  worse.  Year 
by  year  the  number  of  doctois  In  our  rural 
areas  has  been  dropping. 

Doctors  are  now  concentrated  where  hos- 
pitals are  available.  Having  spent  thousands 
of  dollars  to  educate  and  train  themselves, 
doctors  are  unwilling  to  practice  where  they 
do  not  have  hospital  facilities,  where  they 
do  not  have  the  tools  with  which  to  do 
their  work. 

I  remember  when  I  was  t,  boy  in  knee 
pants,  my  father  could  carry  most  of  the 
equipment  a  doctor  of  those  days  needed  in 
one  of  those  small,  black  handbags.  Today, 
with  the  marvelous  progress  in  medicine, 
the  doctor  must  have  access  to  X-ray  equip- 
ment, laboratory  equipment,  sterilizing 
equipment,  anaesthetic  equipment.  They're 
not  gadgets  to  him.  They  an-  to  the  doctor 
what  a  tractor,  a  cultivator,  ar  electric  pump 
are  to  the  farmer.  They  ms.ke  it  possible 
for  the  doctor  to  increase  the  services  he  can 
provide  society.' 

During  the  war  we  learned  an  expensive 
and  Impressive  lesson  about  l  ow  the  health 
of  individual  people  Is  related  directly  to 
the  strength  of  the  Nation  in  time  of  emer- 
gency. One  man  out  of  eveiy  three  called 
up  for  military  service  was  lound  unfit  to 
serve  because  of  physical  or  mental  disa- 
bility. The  same  percentagi' — one  out  of 
every  three — applied  to  women  who  sought 
to  serve  with  the  Women's  Army  Corps. 

If  half  of  the  men  who  were  rejected  for 
service  for  these  disabilities  had  been  quali- 
fied to  serve,  it  would  never  have  been  neces- 
sary to  call  up  fathers,  or  men  over  35 

Those  who  are  handicapp?d  for  service 
during  war  are  also  handicapped  for  service 
during    peace.     Physical   or   mental   defecta 


take  their  toll  In  lowered  production,   and 
early  death. 

How  can  the  Nation  remain  tinconcerned 
about  the  toll  that  poor  health  is  taking 
from  our   human   resources? 

Let  me  ask  how  many  of  you  come  from 
counties  which  today  have  adequate  hospital 
faculties  and  public  health  facilities. 

Suppose  you  have  to  depend  on  your  local 
resources;  that  Is.  private  organizations, 
church  groups,  county  and  State  govern- 
ments, and  private  charity.  Do  you  think 
that  In  the  next  5  years  you  could  get  ade- 
quate hospital  facilities  without  Federal  aid? 

Based  on  the  conviction  that  it  would  be 
Impossible  for  areas  which  need  them  most 
to  provide  adequate  hospital  services  without 
some  help  from  the  Federal  Government, 
Senator  Burton,  now  Justice  Burton,  and  I 
Joined  in  sponsoring  the  hospital  construc- 
tion bill.  Under  this  bill  direct  grants  would 
be  made  to  assist  States,  counties,  and  com- 
munities to  provide  needed  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  hospitals  and  medical  centers. 
The  amount  of  money  for  any  particular 
State  would  depend  on  that  State's  present 
Income.  I  am  happy  to  rep>ort  to  you  that 
we  were  able  to  pass  the  bill  In  the  Senate 
last  Tuesday,  It  Is  now  In  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. This  legislation  has  the  back- 
ing of  the  American  Hospital  Association,  the 
Catholic  Hospital  Association,  the  Protestant 
Hospital  Association,  and  the  Council  on 
Medical  Education  and  Hospitals  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Only  if  it  Is 
favorably  reported  by  the  committee  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
there  any  hope  for  adequate  hospitals  In 
the  areas  which  most  need  them. 

The  health  and  lives  of  the  farm  people 
of  the  Nation  demand  the  passage  of  the 
legislation.  The  health  and  lives  of  all  the 
people  of  the  Nation  demand  the  passage 
of  the  legislation. 

We  also  have  had  a  dramatic  example  of 
how  essential  education  is  In  the  modern  war. 
We  were  able  to  develop  the  atomic  bomb 
because  of  the  level  of  education  in  America. 
You  have  undoubtedly  been  Impressed  with 
the  fact  that  atomic  energy  had  Its  begin- 
nings in  the  laboratories  of  our  colleges.  Dr. 
Albert  Einstein,  a  professor  of  mathematics, 
laid  the  groundwork  for  atomic  energy  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Mathematicians, 
physicists,  chemists — those  who  teach  and 
those  who  have  been  exploring  tiie  frontiers 
of  science — made  it  possible  to  take  those 
formulas  and  to  devise  this  machine  of  de- 
struction— a  machine  which  we  now  believe 
can  also  be  an  engine  for  construction. 

But  education  does  not  begin  In  the  labo- 
ratories of  our  great  Institutions  of  higher 
learning.  It  Is  based  on  the  whole  structure. 
The  foundation  is  in  thousands  of  grammar 
schools  and  high  schools. 

If  the  whole  structure  is  to  be  sound,  there 
Is  much  to  be  done. 

It  Is  already  late.  Education  takes  time. 
The  investment  in  the  first  grade  of  grammar 
school  today  does  not  pay  dividends  in  citi- 
zenship until  the  boy  or  girl  reaches  matur- 
ity— 14  or  15  years  from  now.  We  must  have 
a  greater  urgency  In  our  determination  to 
provide  adequate,  universal  public  education. 

We  have  a  desperate  need  In  many  sections 
for  more  and  better  education,  for  more  and 
better  school  buildings,  for  more  and  better 
paid  school  teachers. 

The  average  salary  of  rural  school  teachers 
is  not  even  half  the  average  salary  of  city 
teachers.  I  can  show  you  charwomen  and 
Janitors  cleaning  public  buildings  who  re- 
ceive more  pay  than  the  average  salaries  of 
the  Nation's  rural  school  teachers. 

In  some  places  we  find  good  school  build- 
ings but  the  children  are  being  taught  by 
poorly  paid  and  untrained  teachers.  A  chUd 
has  no  choice  over  where  he  or  she  Is  born. 
Tet  this  often  determines  the  opportunity  he 
or  she  will  have  in  114a, 


California  pays  her  school  teachers  an  aver- 
age annual  salary  of  S2,497. 

Indiana  pays  her  school  teachers  an  aver- 
age annual  salary  of  $1,606. 

Alabama  pays  her  school  teachers  an  aver- 
age .annual  salary  of  $925. 

The  low  pay  of  Alabama  teachers  is  not  due 
to  lack  of  interest  in  education  in  Alabama. 
Alabama's  problem,  like  that  of  many  other 
States,  especially  farming  States,  is  low  in- 
come. 

Yet  the  Nation  during  the  war  depended 
upon  men  and  women  who  were  raised  In 
our  rural  areas.  Likewise,  the  Nation  is  de- 
pendent for  its  future  up>on  boys  and  girls 
who  are  in  America's  rural  schoolrooms  to- 
d^y.  The  intelligence  of  these  boys  and  girls 
in  f>eacetlme  Jobs  for  the  futiu-e,  and  in  de- 
fense for  the  future  will  determine  ch© 
strength  and  well-being  of  the  Nation, 

The  farmers  send  millions  of  their  dollars 
out  of  the  rural  sections  each  normal,  peace- 
time year  into  other  sections  for  the  pur- 
chase of  automobiles,  farm  machinery,  ferti- 
lizer, clothing,  and  manufactured  goods  and 
commodities  of  all  kinds.  The  rural  sections 
cannot  tax  the  profits  from  these  millions 
of  their  farmers'  dollars.  The  only  way  the 
rural  sections  can  get  back  some  of  these 
farmers'  dollars  so  badly  needed  lor  schools 
and  the  education  of  the  farmers'  children  is 
by  the  Federal  Government  collecting  some 
of  these  farmers'  dollars  In  taxes  and  send- 
ing the  dollars  back  to  the  farm  sections 
through  Federal  aid  for  education. 

Considering  America's  income  and  what 
we  are  capable  of  providing,  how  many  of 
you  feel  that  in  your  communities  or  coun- 
ties you  have  adequate  school  plants,  ade- 
quate salaries  for  teachers,  and  adequate 
school  terms? 

Suppose  your  community  or  county  has  to 
depend  on  local  or  State  resources,  do  you 
think  that  within  5  years  from  th.i  date  you 
can  have  adequate  educational  facilities? 

How  many  of  you  here  believe  that  there 
is  any  reason  why  a  ru.-al  child  in  America 
should  not  have  an  educational  opportunity 
equal  to  a  city  child? 

Knowing  It  will  not  be  possible  to  provide 
for  better  educational  opportunity  in  the 
areas  which  need  it  most  without  Pedenil 
grants.  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  and  I  are 
sponsoring  a  bill  which  would  make  such 
grants  directly  to  the  States,  The  amounts 
to  go  to  each  State  are  based  on  their  pres- 
ent per  capita  incomes  and  the  effort  they 
are  now  making  to  provide  educational  op- 
portunity for  their  children. 

This  bill  offers  the  one  hope  to  speed  up 
rural  education — the  one  opportunity  to 
make  it  possible  for  farm  boys  and  girls  to 
have  an  educational  opportunity  more  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  city  boys  and  girls.  With- 
out Federal  aid  there  can  be  no  such  op- 
portunity. 

Many  war  veterans  are  returning  home 
more  determined  than  ever  to  complete  their 
education.  Their  experiences  with  learning 
rapidly  to  do  jobs  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
mean  that  they  have  high  standards  In  what 
they  expect.  The  Federal  Government  has 
made  It  pc«sible  for  these  men  and  women, 
as  Individuals,  to  continue  their  education. 
But  this  Is  of  little  value  if  the  high  schools. 
trade  schools,  and  colleges  open  to  them 
are  low  In  quality.  Either  these  veterans 
will  become  discouraged  and  drop  out  of 
school  or  they  will  move  off  to  other  schools 
where  the  standards  are  higher. 

It  Is  simple  Justice  that  children  should 
not  be  handicapped  because  of  something 
over  which  they  have  no  control.  The  three 
out  of  ten  children  who  live  on  America's 
farms  must  not  be  handicapped  because 
their  families  receive  only  one  dollar  out  of 
ten  of  America's  Income. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  Ftdfial 
aid  for  education  Is  not  a  new  thing,  Tl.rrp 
is  Federal  aid  provided  for  our  land-grar.; 
colleges    and   other   Instltutlone.     There    is 
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F-^  'rral   aid   for   the   agricultura;    fxtpn-'.    i 

ervice,  and  its  farm  educational  services. 
There  Is  Federal  aid  for  agricultural  and 
home  economics  courses  In  our  high  schools. 

Ttiose  who  raise  the  cry  that  Federal  aid 
means  Federal  control  forget  that  we  have 
had  experience  with  Federal  aid  for  educa- 
tion over  a  period  of  half  a  century 

These  prtgrams  I  have  outlined  to  you  are 
•  parity  program.  A  parity  of  educational 
and  health  opportunities  for  rural  people. 
Such  parity  Is  essential,  not  only  in  the  in- 
terest o*  farm  people  but  In  the  Interest  of 
the  Nation. 

The  United  States  now  is  In  a  position  of 
world  leadership.  It  is  a  responsibility  that 
we  cannot  escape  or  hide  from.  It  is  an  op- 
nortunlty  that  no  other  people  \n  history 
have  had. 

But  that  responsibility  and  that  oppor- 
tunity have  made  education  a  national  neces- 
sity. We  cannot  build  a  new  world  unless 
It  Is  based  on  knowledge  and  understanding. 
The  way  of  peace  Is  not  easy.  The  United 
States,  along  with  other  peace-loving  nations. 
Is  committed  to  a  bold,  new  attempt  at 
Intematlonftl  security  and  peace  through  the 
United  Nations  Oreanlzation.  How  many 
■ '■  -  -  ';:;derstand  fully  what  this  means? 
H  '.v  rr  t:  y  will  be  alert  to  give  our  repre- 
«e?«tatives  to  the  United  Nations  Organlza- 
tioi;   the  support  and  confidence  they  need? 

I  h:,ivp  l:t\iv\  •';•  >-f  whn  s  iv,  "It's  too  much 
for  me  lu  ut.:!»'r'=*  ir.ci  Let  our  leaders  In 
Wa.shington  df-'if  'hose  things." 

Your  leaders  ::,  WH^hingJon  to  make  wise 
declsioru^  nui;-  kr;  w  what  vcij  and  millions 
of  Amertra',-,  •Im  k  a'.id  believe 

Amencftn-  i  r  ri-p  future  must  be  educated 
and  prepared  to  think  (  learly.  They  must 
have  fhf  rapacity  t  ■  u:uler:-tand  other  peo- 
ples ii'.r!  other  nations.  As  other";  lock  to  u.s 
for  ieadership.  ."^n  we  must  Icjk  to  them  for 
coM)t'ri\t.'  -.1  At  evtrv  .st<-"o 

Now  that  a.;  tlip  world  .3  at  our  cwv.  bark- 
'.ard,  American  tducation  niii.^t  bf  "oii-,p  a 
dynamic  lorce — a  f'.jrre  th.ar  helijs  lus  1  >i,k  Mi- 
ward  as  well  a.s  (>utwarcl  A  icrve  tli.ii  uiil 
n-ittkf  It  possible  for  us  to  av.  :  1  -•.ir::;t;  .<.■ 
!iie  mote  in  our  brothers  eye  'f.T..^e  vkt  cu;.- 
iiot  ,^ee  tiiij  beu.n  ii;  our  own  ey: 

We  hf  vo  ill  i.'-.is  nioinent.  i,ur  (>pp<'riv<:.:' y 
to  le,.d  :r.M\kr.:C.  forward  ajid  upward  ,.  vlt  .i 
r.ew-  Iro:. :;(■:■  ,ii.d  into  a  new  era.  We  failed 
t  .  ^r.iip  »u.:.  ;:.  opportunity  at  the  e;.d  v,f 
the  liioi  W  ; .,!  \^^lr  De.-itiny  has  now  Lle.^.-j'd 
tis  by  t'lv.:.^  u-^  .1  second  chance.  It  ii\:-\  b-' 
tile  last.     We  cannot  ccui.t  on  a  t..;;d. 


Low-Cost  Housing:  A  Challenge  to  the 
Building  Industry — Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Delivers  Constructive  Ad- 
dress to  Builders  of  New  York  on 
Problem  of  Great  Current  Interest 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

CF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thi:r>daii.  December  20,  1945 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permiasion  previou.sly  granted  to  me,  I 
beg  leavf-  to  Include  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  an  addres.s  made  by  the  Honor- 
able Alfred  Schindler,  Under  Secretary  ot 
Commerce,  before  the  Buildmg  Industry 
Employers  of  New  York  State  at  the 
golden  jubilee  dinner  of  that  organiza- 
tion at  the  De  Witt  Clmton  Hotel  in 
Albany,  N.  Y..  on  December  12.  1945. 

Mr.  Schindler's  address  is  on  the  sub- 
ject Low-COit  Housing:   A  Challenge  10 


th-  Building  Industry.    The  full  text  of 
lus  address  is  as  follows: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
you  tills  evening.  There  is  an  important  rea- 
son for  this.  Ab  one  of  the  public  adminis- 
trators of  the  Department  of  Commerce  I'm 
deeply  concerned  with  the  progress  of  the 
building  industry  in  these  critlcaJ  days  of  re- 
conversion. I  also  am  deeply  concerned  with 
what  I  believe  yovir  industry  can  do  and  must 
do  in  helping  shape  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  are  all  aware  of  a  great.  Nation-wide 
deferred  demand  for  construction  of  all  kinds. 
Our  farmers  are  in  need  of  construction;  in- 
dtistry  is  in  need  of  construction:  trade  and 
service  businesses  are  In  need  of  construc- 
tion; all  branches  of  Government,  down  to 
the  smallest  township,  are  In  need  of  con- 
struction. But  the  most  critical  part  of  thL"5 
deferred  demand  for  construction  is  in  hous- 
ing. This  demand  is  growing  more  acute 
with  each  passing  day.  It  is  being  constantly 
swelled  by  the  number  of  veterans  who  are 
returning  to  civilian  life.  These  veterans 
need  living  quaiters.  War-industry  centers 
are  bulging  with  people  who  apparently  in- 
tend to  stay  put  and  who  therefore  need  de- 
cent living  quarters — not  trailers  and  make- 
shift barracks. 

Now  aU  of  this  construction  demand,  espe- 
cially the  demand  for  housing,  is  geared  into 
almost  every  industry  In  the  country.  These 
feeder  Industries  are  the  whole  run  of  con- 
simaer  diirable  goods.  Together,  they  add  up 
to  employment  for  some  tour  and  a  half  mil- 
lion workers.  Next  to  agriculture,  construc- 
tion is  the  largest  industry  in  the  country. 
In  a  40-hcur  week  the  construction  Industry, 
together  with  its  feeder  industries,  can  pro- 
duce better  than  10  percent  of  our  total  na- 
tional production. 

Thus,  the  health  and  well-being  of  your 
industry  is  of  the  greatest  concern  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  Should  your  Industry  be 
afflicted  by  a  fatal  disease — and  I  make  no 
bones  about  It  when  I  tell  you  that  the  dis- 
ease I  have  in  mind  is  Inflation — and  I  am 
talking  to  you  as  one  businessman  to  an- 
other— should  your  Industry  become  bed- 
ridden with  Inflation  through  blind  greed  for 
only  fat  or  swollen  profits,  then  It  will  have 
-succeeded  In  sickening  our  entire  economy. 
If  people  cannot  buy  what  you  build  because 
of  high  or  inflated  costs,  then  the  boom  now 
before  the  building  Industry  will  collapse 
after  a  brief  period  Just  as  sure  as  fate. 

The  building  Industry  historically  has 
always  been  able  to  market  houses  to  that 
one-fifth  of  cur  population  which  can  afford 
to  pay  high  prices.  But  it  has  not  served 
adequately  or  wisely  the  other  four-flfths  of 
our  population.  Three-fifths  could  pay  Jtist 
reasonable  prices  for  dwellings.  The  re- 
maining one-fifth  are  in  dire  need  of  sub- 
sidized housing.  But  together,  these  four- 
flfths  of  our  population  represent  a  tremen- 
ujus.  untapped,  and  continuing  market. 

It  is  to  this  market  that  the  building  in- 
dustry must  turn.  Not  only  to  meet  the 
urgent  housing  needs  of  this  overwhelming 
portion  of  our  population,  but  because  if 
their  demands  for  housing  are  not  met — If 
they  are  neglected— then  the  prosperity 
which  should  so  richly  grace  our  land  will 
evaporate.  The  four  and  a  half  million  jobs 
which  *he  building  Industry  could  supply 
toward  cur  ni-.'-ia!  {_-':  1  of  "maximum 
Ka::.f:;/'  enip:(  yn.e:.'  v]\l  not  materialize. 
And  x)r.e  buKdinE;  Industry,  every  phase  and 
facet  (  f  it,  will  bo  in  a  terrible  mess. 

As  a  businessman  I  know  that  you  builders 
want  to  build  houses  that  people  can  afford 
to  buy.  It  makes  good  business  sense,  be- 
cause ycu  sell  more  hcusps  tiiat  way.  But 
the  reason  ycu  haven  t  been  able  to  make 
houses  cheaper  and  sell  them  cheat>er  Is  be- 
cause you  have  tangled  with  and  become  sur- 
rounded by  a  lot  of  obstacles — some  of  them 
ff  your  own  choosing.  These  ob^-acles  can 
correctlv  be  labeled  "coet  obstacles."  And 
while  they  stand  high  In  ti.c  path  of  your 


Industry's  progress — high  In  the  path  of  full 
profitable  j^oduction  and  ftill  gainful  em- 
ployment fol-  the  American  people,  they  are 
not  Immovable.  They  must  not  be  immov- 
able. They  are  obstacles  that  can  be  cleared 
away  only  bjr  the  most  honest  thinking,  the 
clearest  understj  ndJr^,  and  the  boldest  ac- 
tion that  cfin  be  co  lectlvely  given  to  the 
task.  I  say  "collectively"  because  they  in- 
volve realtots,  the  building  Industry,  labor, 
and  governihent  down  to  the  smallest  town 
council. 

These  obstacles,  as  we  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce  see  them  after  careful  study, 
can  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  The  lafk  of  effective  price  control  on 
land  valuesj  on  construction,  and  on  fin- 
ished house!. 

2.  The  lack  of  year-round  work  and  an 
assured  basic  armual  wage  for  the  workers 
in  the  Industry. 

3.  The  oppressive  and  restrictive  practices 
now  being  oarrled  on  by  some  construction 
industry  suppliers,  and  the  restrictive  agree- 
ments betw<e€n  management  and  labor  in 
the  construction  field. 

4.  The  continuance  by  most  of  our  munic- 
ipalities of  antiquated  building  codes,  which 
restrict  the  Use  of  new  and  cheaper  materials 
and  in  mar^  other  ways  add  to  the  cost  of 
construction 

The  removal  of  these  obstacles  Is  the  No.  1 
job  facing  the  industry  today.  For  we  are 
going  to  have  houses  built  that  more  of  our 
people  can  afford  to  buy.  despite  the  selfish 
Interests  of  those  who  have  chained  their 
present  mental  attitudes  to  unrealistic  past 
performances.  The  public  will  not  wait  Im- 
patiently forever 

I  want  to  discuss  one  by  one  the  points 
I've  enumerated  The  first  is  price  control. 
You  gentlemen  know  what  happens  when  In- 
flation hits  the  housing  Industry.  You  saw 
It  happen  atfter  the  First  World  War.  and 
again  In  tht  late  1920?  You  know  what 
symptoms  Identify  this  disease.  The  prices 
of  land  and  of  new  and  old  structures  rise 
rapidly.  This  encourages  the  fly-by-night 
speculator  to  ciabble  in  the  building  game. 
He  Jumps  in.  puts  up  a  few  cheap  structures, 
and  takes  oat  a  fancy  profit.  In  so  doing  he 
further  bids  up  land  values  and  the  coat  of 
materials.  This  makes  Jt  Just  so  much 
tougher  for  the  legitimate  builder  to  operate. 
Banks  and  other  credit  sources  see  the  bubble 
grow,  and  knowing  that  it  has  to  burst,  they 
withdraw  from  the  building  field — and  the 
Industry  is  toon  In  a  serious  and  costly  de- 
pression. 

The  responsible  and  legitimate  business- 
men in  the  building  industry  should  cham- 
pion and  support  needed  price-control  legis- 
lation. LegiElatlou  which  should  remain  In 
effect  until  the  dangers  necessitating  It  have 
safely  passeil 

They  should  likewise  support  such  addi- 
tional legislation  as  has  already  been  Intro- 
duced and  aa  may  be  contemplated,  designed 
to  avoid  serious  Immediate  pitfalls — to  estab- 
lish stability  In  the  industry  and  to  assure 
its  continued  growth  and  progress  and  needed 
contribution  to  the  general  welfare  and 
soundness  of  the   economy  as   a  whole. 

Legislation  such  as  has  been  suggested 
In  the  bin  Introduced  by  Congressman  Wright 
Patman.  of  Texas,  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  appoint  a  housing  coordinator 
who  would  be  In  a  position  to  mobilize  the 
whole  economy  behind  the  hovising  industry. 
He  could  expedite  the  production  of  build- 
ing materials  and  he  could  channel  them 
Into  that  type  of  construction  and  bousing 
where  the  need  and  the  market  is  greatest. 
He  could  set  ceilings  on  new  houses  These 
ceilings  would  take  into  consideration  pres- 
ent material  costs,  labor  costs,  and  an  ample 
margin  of  pioflt. 

He  would  also  have  the  authority  to  apply 
ceilings  to  future  sales  of  existing  houses. 
He  could  take  strong  action  to  see  that  spec- 
ulative exceases  In  land  did  not  binder  con- 
struction activity. 
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He  could  put  his  weight  behind  the  drive 
for  new  homes  in  the  areas  where  the  situa- 
tion was  most  urgent.  He  would  have  the 
over-all  power  necessary  to  cut  red  tape  and 
get  things  done. 

This  is  a  direct  and  forthright  approach 
to  help  lick  the  housing  shortage — to  make 
the  volume  of  production  of  houses  possible 
and  to  help  assure  the  production  of  houses 
that  more  of  our  people  can  afford  to  buy. 

Quite  obviously,  such  a  coordinator  would 
have  to  work  most  closely  with  all  elements 
Involved  and  secure  their  best  help  and 
cooperation  in  developing  a  proper  plan  of 
procedure  and  support  in  its  full  and  suc- 
cessful implementation.  Thus,  a  most  seri- 
ous cost  obstacle  to  the  wholesome  prog- 
res.s  of  the  industry  can  be  removed. 

Now  I  come  to  the  second  point  I  pre- 
viously made — the  lack  of  year-round  work 
and  an  assured  basic  annual  wage  for  the 
workers  in  the  industry.  This  cost  ob- 
stacle is  not  an  artificial  one.  Unlike 
booming  land  values  and  speculative  profits, 
this  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  legislation. 
But  it  can  be  solved  by  wisely  appreciating 
the  demand  for  housing  as  well  as  by  the 
application  of  some  good  hard  thinking- 
Ingenuity,  and  sound,  common,  business 
sense.  In  an  industry  which  must  now  strive 
to  give  more  consumers  housing  they  can  af- 
ford to  buy,  the  present  high  hourly  wages 
paid  to  the  mechanics  and  laborers  of  the 
building  trades  are  helping  hamstring  this 
goal. 

Labor  Is  not  at  fault  in  demanding  this 
high  hourly  rate  of  pay.  The  fault  lies  with 
the  industry  Itself.  When  you  consider  that 
the  building  trades  workers  are  employed 
on  an  average  of  only  32  weeks  out  of  the 
year,  then  whatever  they  demand  for  hourly 
pay  must  Include  remuneration  for  the  20 
other  weeks  the  Industry  cannot  give  them 
work. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  correct  a 
mistaken  impression  that  many  people  have 
about  the  wages  of  building  trades  workers. 
There  is  widespread  belief  that  these  workers 
make  big  money  because  of  the  high  hourly 
rate  of  pay  they  receive.  On  the  contrary, 
a  building  trades  worker's  income  is  less 
than  that  which  his  fellow-worker  makes 
In  a  manufacturing  plant.  The  average  an- 
nual Income  received  by  the  building  trades 
worker  prior  to  the  war  was  less  than  11.400. 
During  the  war  it  crept  up  to  over  $2,000. 
But  this  Increase  was  largely  the  result  of 
overtime  paid  during  the  rush  to  get  muni- 
tions plants  built  and  other  needed  con- 
struction built  In  the  speediest  possible  time. 

Now  nobody  can  argue  against  the  fact 
that  "a  laborer  Is  worthy  of  his  hire." 
Building  trades  workers  are  skilled  mechan- 
ics and  should  be  paid  well  for  their  work. 
I  believe  they  would  be  willing  to  take  less 
pay  per  hour  If  they  had  better  assurance 
of  year  round  work  and  an  annual  basic 
wage  permitting  the  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing to  which  they  are  entitled. 

A  true  measure  of  income  is  not  a  man's 
hourly  wage  but  his  annual  income  and  it's 
this  annual  Income  that  determines  his 
standard  of  living. 

An  assured  basic  annual  wage  would  go  far 
toward  bringing  down  building  costs  and 
helping  stabilize  the  industry.  There  are 
many  ways  this  objective  can  be  reached. 
One  method  is  by  combining  as  cooperatives, 
so  that  facilities  can  be  exchanged  and  sheds 
built  where  prefabrlcation  of  some  parts  of 
a  structure  can  be  carried  on  at  all  times. 
Another  method  is  by  making  year-round 
work  possible  by  "tenting"  the  job,  when 
weather  necessitates.  In  this  age  of  tremen- 
dous scientific  advancement  there  should 
be  no  reason  why  construction  of  all  kinds, 
especially  that  of  houses,  cannot  be  carried 
on  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  During  cold 
weather  these  tents  can  be  heated.  In  this 
manner,  shoring  and  concrete  work  could 
be  carried  on.  The  original  carpenter  or 
bricklaying  work  can  be  carried  on  under 


this  kind  of  tenting.  And  when  the  roof 
is  completed  the  tent  can  be  taken  down, 
Windows  can  then  be  boarded  up  and  in 
cold  weather  the  Interior  of  the  house  can 
be  heated  so  that  the  plaster  work,  the 
plumbing,  the  electrical  work  or  the  rest 
of  the  carpenter  work  can  be  carried  on 
without  stoppage. 

Paradoxically,  an  assured  annual  wage  m 
the  building  Industry  not  on!v  would  mean 
lower  construction  costs,  and  thus  more 
sales  of  houses,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would 
mean  more  jobs  and  higher  annual  wages  for 
the  workers.  Thus,  the  cost  obstacle  of 
seasonal  high  hourly  wages  is  a  challenge  to 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  building 
Industry.  It  Is  a  challenge  to  the  Industry's 
ingenuity  ;  nd  engineering  ability.  It  Is  a 
challenge  that  can  and  must  be  met.  It 
is  a  cost  obstacle  that  can  and  must  be  re- 
moved If  we  are  to  build  houses  whose  costs 
are  within  the  means  of  more  of  our  people. 

Yes.  there  are  many  who  say  this  cannot 
be  done.  There  are  many  who  say  some 
time  In  the  future  we  may  find  a  way  to  do 
It.  Leaders,  aggressive  and  wise,  however, 
will  find  a  way  to  do  It  now  and  thus  reap 
for  themselves  the  fruits  of  their  leadership. 

The  third  cost  obstacle  I  made  reference 
to  earlier  is  the  oppressive  and  restrictive 
practices  now  being  carried  on  by  Industry, 
management,  and  labor  in  the  construction 
field.  These  practices  are  Illegal  in  many 
respects,  and  harmful  to  the  indtostry  in 
the  over-all.  They  are  also  mUitating 
against  the  years  of  full  profitable  produc- 
tion and  full  gainful  employment  that  can 
lie  ahead  for  us. 

One  of  the  worst  practices — a  practice  that 
has  been  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission— is  the  retailer-enforced  agreement 
against  building  manufacturers.  In  this 
type  of  agreement,  some  building  supplies 
retailers  boycott  a  building  materials  manu- 
facturer if  he  should  sell  supplies  to  a  vol- 
ume builder  or  contractor  direct.  Thus, 
where  a  volume  builder  or  contractor  could 
lower  the  cost  of  construction  by  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  money,  he  is  blocked  in  his 
efforts.  Although  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  leveled  several  cease-and-desist 
orders  on  such  retailer  groups,  reports  Indi- 
cate that  this  practice  Is  still  being  carried 
on  sub  rosa.  Plumbers  also  make  agree- 
ments whereby  they  refuse  to  install  the 
plumbing  xmless  the  plumber  Is  permitted 
to  furnish  his  own  material.  The  same  Is 
true  of  electricians  and  other  contractors 
or  subcontractors.  All  these  practices  are 
In  restraint  of  trade.  Restraint  of  trade 
means  restraint  of  employment — not  free 
enterprise. 

FYeedom  of  Individual  enterprise  means 
freedom  of  competition— not  license  to  de- 
stroy competition  or  to  establish  monopoly. 
All  these  practices  are  helping  to  keep  th© 
cost  of  housing  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
average  American  family.  They  can  be 
stopped  at  once  through  the  cooperation  of 
builders'  associations  like  yours  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

With  regard  to  the  restrictive  agreements 
between  management  and  labor  and  sup- 
pliers in  the  construction  Industry— these 
restrictive  agreements  exist  In  most  large 
cities.  They  usually  exist  l)etween  building 
associations  and  local  labor  unions.  Some- 
times they  exist  between  local  unions  them- 
selves. These  agreements  cause  more  hours 
of  labor  to  be  spent  upon  a  particular  In- 
stallation than  are  necessary  by  the  furthest 
stretch  of  the  imagination.  Since  these 
agreements  are  city-wide,  every  builder  has 
relatively  the  same  additional  costs  that  his 
competitor  has— costs  that  are  usually  passed 
on  to  the  purchase  price  of  a  bouse,  or  to 
the  building  owner. 

These  make-work  affairs,  these  outgrowths 
of  the  depression  years  when  construction 
labor  was  in  large  part  walking  the  streets 
and  very  understandably  sought  to  protect 


Itself  by  limitation  of  work  agreements,  have 
no  right  to  existence  in  these  days.  They 
are  no  more  prodiictlve  of  full  employment 
than  are  the  restrictive  provisions  of  cartels 
and  other  monopolistic  understandings. 
During  the  war  the.se  agreements  were  waived 
because  there  was  plenty  of  work.  There  is 
more  than  plenty  of  work  in  the  years  of 
full  production  that  lie  aheiid,  if  these 
agreements  are  not  abrogated  at  once  they 
will  do  more  harm  to  building  labor  than 
good.  If  they  are  not  discarded  It  will  be 
because  of  unfortunate  short-sightedness. 

Let  me  cite  some  examples  of  these  agree- 
ments. In  some  cities,  glass  put  In  a  window* 
sash  by  a  manufacturer  must  be  taken  oxu' 
by  A  builder  and  the  window  reglazed  by  a 
member  of  a  local  glazing  union.  The  same 
treatment  Is  usually  accorded  factory-wired 
electrical  fixtures.  "The  wires  mtist  be  taken 
out  and  then  put  back  by  n  member  of  the 
local  electrical  union.  Paint  spray  guns  and 
similar  labor-saving  devices  are  a  favorite 
taboo  with  unions,  In  some  instances,  where 
a  5-  or  6-lnca  paint  brush  Is  practical,  no 
wider  than  a  4-lnch  brush  Is  permitted. 
Jurisdictional  disputes  are  all  too  frequently 
settled  by  dividing  work.  A  member  of  one 
union  sets  the  beam  while  the  rival  attends 
the  setting.  There  Is  no  end  to  a  list  of  this 
kind. 

Now.  no  single  restrictive  agreement  such 
as  I  have  drawn  your  attention  to.  exists  on  a 
Nation-wide  scale,  and  no  single  employer- 
union  agreement  amounts  to  much  in  a  spe- 
cific instance.  But  when  ^hese  restrictions 
are  all  added  up,  the  aggregate  Is  very  costly. 
Both  Industry  and  labor.*  must  take  Im- 
mediate steps  to  cancel  ourtljese  agreements, 
these  cost  obstacles  to  lower-cost  housing. 
The  solution  should  be  found  in  the  assur- 
ance of  plenty  of  work.  In  full  production 
and  full  employment. 

The  last  cost  obstacle  I  want  to  expound 
on  Is  building  codes — codes  which  restrict 
the  use  of  new  and  less  costly  materials,  new 
methods  of  construction,  and  which  deny  the 
development  of  technological  progress  In  the 
building  field.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
building  codes  by  their  very  nature  are  re- 
strictive, and  that  their  purpose  is  to  protect 
the  public  from  dangerous  practices.  But  It 
must  also  be  recognized  that  many  codes, 
through  long  usage,  have  acquired  a  kind  of 
sanctity  although  they  are  out-of-date.  and. 
In  a  good  many  Instances,  Just  plain  ridic- 
ulous. Take  the  example,  of  the  code  of  one 
of  our  large  Midwest  cities.  In  this  In- 
stance the  code  Is  so  worded  as  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  a  certain  type  of  fireproof  wall- 
board.  Yet  this  product,  manufactured  In 
about  30  plants  throughout  the  United 
States.  Is  of  standard  quality,  and  has  wide 
acceptance.  It  has  been  tested  and  approved 
by  otir  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  The 
quantity  used  per  million  dollars*  worth  of 
construction  has  more  than  trebled  In  the 
last  decade.  Hundreds  of  million  feet  were 
used  by  our  armed  forces.  But  the  home 
owners  and  builders  of  this  large  city  are 
deprived  of  Its  use  and  of  the  economy  of 
Its  use. 

In  another  city  the  cede  requires  the  thick- 
ness of  brick  walls  to  be  12  inches  for  dwell- 
ings, when  8-lnch  walls  are  generally  ac- 
cepted In  most  other  cities.  Thus,  an  un- 
necessary cost  Is  added  to  the  purchase  price 
of  new  homes  In  that  city. 

In  still  another  city  the  code  Is  written  so 
that  there  Is  a  dependence  on  minimum  di- 
mensions, rather  than  on  safe  working 
stresses.  For  example,  this  code  requires 
2x4  studs  without  permitting  construction 
of  equivalent  strength  but  of  different  di- 
mensions, such  as  In  glued  panels. 

Then  there  Is  the  code  In  another  large 
city  which  requires  that  the  first  floor  of  a 
dwelling  be  constructed  to  withstand  a  live 
load  of  60  pounds  per  square  foot,  when 
most  other  cities  have  found  40  pounds  per 
square  foot  to  be  more  than  reatonably  safe. 
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ftre    not     Isolated    examples.    But 
ud  up  to  the  reason  why  the  skele- 


tal siruciuie  of  a  house  Is  so  unduly  costly, 
^hat  Is  needed  Is  a  national  building  code 
which  every  city  and  community  can  adopt, 
perhaps  with  minor  local  variations.  Start- 
ing with  the  wartime  experience  with  a  na- 
tional building  code  for  defense  housing,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  is  exploring  the 
posaibllUies  of  further  action  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  mechanics  of  change  In  cedes  are 
unduly  cumbersome.  But  the  area  of  tech- 
nical dispute  in  most  codes  Is  relatively 
small.  Tliere  is  no  need  for  the  codes  of  cer- 
tain cities  to  go  beyond  the  safe  standards 
established  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, or  beyond  the  limits  established  in  the 
code^  cf  comparable  cities  This  dc-es  not 
imply  the  building  of  "Jerry"  structures. 
The  standards  established  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  is  a  guaranty  against 
that.  The  correction  and  modernization  of 
codes  is  a  "must."  Horse-and-buggy-day 
codes  represent  an  entirely  unnecessary  and 
burdensom-"  cost  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
low-cost  housing. 

The  building  industry  will  not  find  itself 
alone  in  fighting  for  the  removal  of  any 
cftst  obstacle.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce now  has  a  new  construction  division 
which  was  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
assisting  any  and  every  phase  of  your  busi- 
ne.sa  This  division  will  concern  itself  with 
the  promotion  of  year-round  construction, 
the  removal  of  restrictive  clauses  in  the 
bMildiiu;  r(<'p,<!  ami  the  removal  of  costly 
:T.,i'ia:'':r.".,' -:,ibi  :■  restrictive  agreements. 
In  t>i.^iL.  •  u. :'.  oiicern  itself  wi'li  helping 
the  build!;. l'  ;::ci'jstry  to  achieve  li.e  fullest 
p:    flucU'  n   v."-^  Die. 

O.ir  r  K>  I.  •  n  division  will  also  furnish 
you  with  statistical  and  research  informa- 
tio::.  a.';  wel!  a?  information  on  material  pio- 
(    i;-.  li'.t:    Irfe-enterpii.se    system    can 

V. ..rk  oe.s*  \viu':i  business  '.\h>  knowledge  of 
the  facts  and  is  able  to  n.iKc  as  plans  on 
thp  bn«is  of  f.'icts 

I'.cicit:;*  wiv  J-  rn;ures  show  that  the  pro- 
uiic  . m  .1  iii.ite  ;.i.  .s  on  thp  upswing,  and 
■.'.c-.i  trik:!',i:  ::.-..  ,-.  .  ount  a  normal  amount 
;  w(:!k  .^loppaRt'^  f  ue  T  ^■r,k.s  and  bad 
v.'m!  .nt-r  ■•f.cshnxi'.d  jusi  i,'  u-  -Kim  through 
•A\e  iM  iv  .s[,>i.:.;  Wt  think  that  by  summer 
•;i"  ljre^■■  :.t  hiaue  a.aterials  such  as  lumber, 
bi.  k,  t;vpsum  lathe,  sheet  steel,  and  soil 
pipe  Will  b'  in  reasonably  fair  supply,  al- 
though inventories  and  a  completely  rounded 
line  of  these  materials  may  not  be  available 
until  fall.  Wt-  must  recognize  that  this  com- 
ing spring  will  be  for  the  building  industry 
a  rather  trying  pe;  led.  But  no  builder  should 
be  gloomy  or  discouraged.  By  early  fall  ma- 
tirials  should  be  available  to  meet  all  bulld- 
;;.!;  U.maiiu:*. 

Wlvn  the  materials  picture  is  normal  again 
the  b6ilding  industry  should  be  all  set  to  go. 
Bfgiuning  now.  every  day  should  be  used  to 
prepare  for  what  is  coming.  Never  before  has 
tile  building  industry  had  so  great  and  clial- 
lenglng  an  opportunity  of  fitting  our  mass- 
production  skill  and  techniques  toward  the 
problem  of  satisfying  the  housing  needs  of  all 
oiir  people.  As  businessmen  you  must  con- 
sider the  full  extent  of  your  market.  The  vast 
majority  of  our  citizens  lia\e  low  annual  in- 
comes. They  are  the  backbone  of  our  coun- 
try. They  are  the  greatest  potential  mass 
market  In  this  country  for  housing,  and 
their  housing  need  is  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lem facing  the  country  today. 

There  is  neither  ma,~lc  nor  mysterj  in  the 
production  of  lew-cost  Iiouslng  No  buiiner 
can  afford  to  bit  hack  ^m:1  -.v.'.'.;  [.,  r  .-on-.--  '*;v,-- 
tUrg  new  mechanic.".!  ir.'.  t:.t>r:i  t'^  ie(.i:.-e 
the  cost  of  const ;-i!r' :<;<,.  Y'  n  (.muv  f  cure  a 
chronic  ri:=ea.^e  :\\-h  .i  I'.er^ri.tc  .le  poAd-,  r  The 
probUni  :i.\;--  he  tackled  :'•  its  ^^.>ll:-cc■  F:^'!.: 
to  get  i;d  f  ''.-.e  ntstarle.  ::\  the  way  of  ic-Aer 
constifci; :.n  >T..'r,  TV.:.:  rnist  be  the  fii-.-t 
objective,  i.i  v,i..c;i  c•.e;■y•.^.lug  else  i.-  tec- 
oudary. 


The  building  Industry  should  take  the 
Initiative  In  lowermg  construction  costs.  As 
businessmen,  any  other  role  would  be  a  cost- 
ly error.  Now  is  the  -ime  foi  the  industry  to 
take  a  page  out  of  the  history  of  other  in- 
dustries— and  build  in  the  Interest  of  the 
consumer  at  a  price  the  consumer  can  af- 
ford to  pay.  This  not  only  makes  good  busi- 
ness sense,  but  it  is  the  on:y  method  by 
which  our  country  will  achieve  full  profitable 
production  and  full  gainful  employment. 
This  is  a  challenge  the  building  industry 
must  face  with  boldness  and  vision,  with 
considered  action  and  with  concerted  action. 
In  this  direction  lies  ihe  progress  that  can  be 
ours  If  we  will  it  so. 


1 ae  Snow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RAYMONDS.  SPRINGER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  20. 1945 

Mr.  SPRTNGTR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tx  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  poem  by 
Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

Hast  thou  entered  Into  the  treasures  of 
the  snow? — Job  38: 22. 

THE  SNOW 

F*rom  the  sunless  scenes  above. 
Gentle  as  the  voice  of  love, 

To  the  earth  below — 
Like  a  crystalline  veneer — 
Th.-ough  the  silent  atmosphere, 

Comes  the  quiet  snow. 
Hiding  e'en  earth's  humbler  things 
'Neath  the  whiteness  of  her  wings. 

And,  as  comes  the  quiet  snow — 
Fresh  from  heaven's  overflow — 

Silently  and  odd. 
To  us  throughout  all  our  days, 
In  a  million  mindful  ways. 

Comes  the  care  of  God — 
Comes  His  tender,  loving  care 
For  His  creatures  everywhere. 

When  the  sunshine  comes  again. 
Over  mountain,  glade,  and  glen, 

Noiselessly   the   snow 
Melts  her  silent  self  to  tears 
As  she.  weeping,  disappears 

From  the  earih  Ijelcw; 
But  the  love  the  Father  sends 
Never  melts,  and  never  ends. 

— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


L;bo'  Pr 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  IIXINOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  20. 194S 

M     PRICE  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 

iiruie  ;  Ira,"  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recofd,  I  1:-  ;o\v;*h  im  i.j;>  a  letter  from 
an  eni!-'eci  man  m  iht-  United  States 
Navy  v.h:ch  \\a~  publi.^hed  In  the  maga- 
zine of  t.he  Uni:»d  A;;-'  rr.^  b;:'  Workers, 
Ammunition. 

1  mst  !t  ihi>  ;.  :[(i  to  cai]  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Minibt.-  l!  Ci^nt!'s>  Ma'  ihere 
1:5    a   ;-*iung    letijiig   ar.iori^i    iLw    ;!.■  r.   in 


service  that  their  rights  as  workers  when 
they  return  to  civilian  life  are  being  pro- 
tected by  organized  labor.  The  thinking 
veteran  waots  to  return  to  a  United 
States  in  wliich  he  will  find  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  among  all  groups  that  go  to 
make  up  our  great  citizenry. 

This  is  not  the  first  letter  of  this  kind  ^ 
that  I  have  seen.  Within  the  past  2 
weeks  I  had  a  very  interesting  letter 
from  one  of  our  fighting  men  in  Japan. 
Let  me  quote  what  this  American  soldier, 
Sgt.  Frank  R.  Reidelberger,  of  Venice.  111., 
who  fought  his  way  with  the  Eighty-first 
Infantry  Division  through  the  bloody  is- 
land hopping  in  the  Pacific  to  the  very 
shores  of  Japan,  had  to  say: 

We  had  qiite  a  discussion  last  evening 
about  labor  ^nd  capital,  and  I  assure  you 
that  most  ot  us  know  that  labor  is  going 
to  be  ou    fritnd  when  we  return. 

The  letter  which  appeared  in  Ammu- 
nition follows: 

Sni:  Enclosed  you  will  find  $1  for  a  sub- 
scription to  Aiiiniunition. 

I  would  uie  to  add  my  voice  to  that  ol 
many  other  liberal  friends  of  labor.  I  ap- 
preciate the  great  fight  the  CIO  is  putting 
up  not  only  on  behalf  of  labor  itself  but 
also  for  the  common  man  In  every  walk  oX 
life. 

In  the  fuQure  I  not  only  Intend  to  back 
labor  but  als^)  to  Join  veterans'  organizations 
and  let  my  ^oice  be  heard.  An  alliance  be- 
tween organlfced  labor  and  the  veterans  Is  a 
necessity  if  iwe  are  to  continue  a  liberal 
advance.        i 

1       WiLUAM  Thtjmma, 
i40i!f  3,c,  Ordnance  DepariTnent, 

Be  X  11,  NAAS,  Chincoteague,  Vo. 


Men  and  OAcer* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wedn&^day,  December  19, 1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Unless  certain  things  are 
changed  one  of  the  strongest  Iwdies  of 
opinion  against  conscription  or  com- 
pulsory military  service  in  peacetime 
will  come  from  those  men  who  have 
served  duriag  the  present  war  and  par- 
ticularly those  who  have  .«;erved  since  the 
end  of  thel  fighting.  The  reason  for 
tlieir  attitufle  is  simple  and  single — the 
undemocratic  character  of  both  the 
Army  and  jNavy  and  the  tremendous 
gulf  that  separates  ofiBcers  from  men. 

There  ane,  of  course,  many,  many 
cases  where  oflBcers  have  displayed  that 
rare  ability  to  secure  di.'^cipline  by  means 
of  true  qualitie.s  of  leadership  and  have 
caused  the  men  to  want  to  follow  them 
and  to  feel 'that  in  so  doing  they  were 
acting  as  free  self-re.specting  men.  But 
the  vast  majority  of  expressions  cf 
opinion  from  servicemen — e-specialy 
since  the  war  ended — has  been  in  forth- 
right denunciation  of  officers'  privileges 
and  what  they  term  some  officers'  arro- 
gance. There  is  far  tco  much  smcke 
not  to  indicate  a  very  substantia]  fire. 
Universally  the  men  recogn:z'?  thrt  in 
time  of  active  warfare  there  has  to  be 
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authority  and  discipline  and  that  it  must 
be  exerciseo  by  officers.  But  their  com- 
plaints refer  not  to  orders  given  in  battle 
but  to  the  relationship  between  officers 
and  men  at  other  times,  such  as  the 
present. 

Now  one  argument  advanced  for 
peacetime  military  conscription  of  all 
young  men  has  been  that  we  had  to  do 
it  on  account  of  America's  international 
commitments.  This  is  an  argument  that 
I  am  quite  unable  to  follow.  For  surely 
no  one  is  suggesting  that  we  are  going 
to  send  these  18-year-old  boys  that 
would  be  drafted  under  such  a  system  off 
to  Africa  or  the  Middle  East  or  the  Far 
East  or  anywhere  else.  Therefore  all 
the  problems  of  fulfilling  international 
commitments  must  be  met  by  members 
of  the  Regular  Military  Establishments. 
And  men  for  such  service  must  be  ob- 
tained by  the  traditional  volunteer 
method  of  our  country. 

Therefore  the  real  danger  to  enabling 
the  United  States  t-o  carry  out  its  inter- 
national commitments  is  to  be  found  in 
anything  which  blocks  or  discourages 
voluntary  enlistments.  And  the  main 
thing  that  does  so  is  the  failure  of  this 
Nation  so  far  to  accord  to  a  noncommis- 
sioned man  in  the  armed  services  the 
honor  and  dignity  which  is  his  due. 
Congress  is  partly  at  fault.  The  pay,  in 
my  opinion,  is  still  not  what  it  should  be. 
The  enlisted  man  who,  naturally  enough, 
wants  to  marry  and  have  a  family  is,  in 
peacetime,  most  inadequately  provided 
for.  There  is  the  immediate  patent  in- 
Jtistice  whereby  officers  receive  pay  at 
the  time  of  discharge  for  accumulated 
leave  not  taken  whereas  the  men  do  not. 
Bills  to  correct  this  have  been  intro- 
duced. They  ought  to  be  passed.  In  fact 
all  these  things  ought  to  be  corrected  by 
legislation  and  at  once. 

But  such  measures  will  not  be  enough. 
There  has  to  be  a  new  truly  democratic 
spirit  in  the  armed  forces  and  the  bar- 
rier of  distinction  between  officers  and 
mea.  though  it  cannot  be  completely 
broken  down  of  course,  has  got  to  be  in 
certain  important  respects  removed. 

There  are  many  reports  about  this 
niatter,  with  which  others  will  be  as 
familiar  as  I.  Some  of  them  outrage  a 
man's  sense  of  fair  play.  There  is  the 
one  about  the  general  who  forbade  any 
of  his  men  fiying  a  particularly  danger- 
ous course  to  have  parachutes  though 
his  own  plane  was  well  equipped  with 
them.  There  is  the  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  an  enlisted  man  anxious  to 
come  home  who  wrote  that  all  the  officers 
at  a  camp  on  Leyte  had  lopg  since  de- 
pcrted  for  home  while  the  men  still 
waited  for  transportation.  Again  I  quote 
from  a  letter  recently  received  from  a 
man  serving  in  the  Army  in  Japan: 

Another  thing:  Many  of  us  have  souvenirs 
captured  from  the  Japs.  When  we  arrived  In 
Korea  we  were  told  to  turn  them  in  so  that 
they  could  be  fairly  apportioned  to  the  men 
as  they  went  home.  Well  that  was  not  so 
bad  although  some  of  us  had  risked  high 
points  to  get  those  souvenirs.  But  the  next 
day  a  general  came  by  to  Inspect  them  and 
generously  gave  some  of  them  to  hla  friends 
and  took  some  more  for  other  friends.  Ap- 
parently the  general  had  over  50  friends. 
Just  to  make  sure  that  we  could  not  slip  thera 


away  from  him  our  mailing  privilege  waa 
restricted.  We  are  not  allowed  to  mail  pack- 
ages until  they  have  been  Inspected  by  a 
special  olBcer.  War  trophies  are  among  the 
many  things  which  are  confiscated. 

Enlisted  men,  especially  in  the  Navy, 
tell  about  the  tremendous  amount  of 
time  that  they  must  spend  running 
errands  and  performing  personal  serv- 
ices for  officers  in  matters  which  at  best 
have  no  connection  whatsoever  with  the 
running  of  the  Navy  and  at  worst  are  de- 
structive of  self-respect  and  sometimes 
even  degrading.  Somehow  or  other  the 
standards  obi^erved  by  the  best  officers 
(most  of  whom  the  men  report  are  Regu- 
lar officers)  have  got  t-*  be  made  the 
standards  of  the  rest.  And  the  key  to  it 
is  that  a  sailor  or  a  soldier  in  the  United 
States  Navy  or  Army  is  a  man  and  an 
American  citizen  and  according  to  every 
standard  set  up  by  this  Nation  exactly  as 
pood,  as  a  man,  as  any  officer  above  him. 

One  incident  v.as  brought  to  my  at- 
tention concerning  an  enlisted  man  in 
the  United  States  Navy  stationed  on  one 
of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific. 

In  the  case  of  this  particular  sei  vice- 
man  who  was  doing  plumbing  work  in 
the  Navy,  he  had  written  a  letter  to  his 
family  stating  that  he  had  been  at  his 
present  location  for  only  a  short  time 
and  was  then  completing  hot  showers  for 
the  use  of  officers  while  the  enlisted  men 
on  the  same  island  were  still  in  pup  tents 
and  bathing  in  their  helmets.  The  man 
who  censored  this  letter  brought  it  to  the 
executive  officer  of  the  battalion  who 
thereupon  called  the  writer  of  the  letter 
to  his  desk.  The  officer  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain to  the  enlisted  man  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  write  to  people  in  the  States 
and  explain  the  type  of  work  he  was  do- 
ing and  added  also  that  "officers  come 
from  better  families  than  enlisted  men 
and  are  entitled  to  such  things."  This  in 
reference  to  the  hot  showers  which  were 
provided  for  the  officers  and  not  for  the 
enlisted  men. 

Unfortunately  this  is  no  isolated  in- 
stance. And  it  illustrates  the  very  point 
of  the  existing  caste  system  which  breeds 
resentment  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
men  of  the  armed  services. 

An  editorial  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  November  13  raises  far  more  serious 
issues  than  any  yet  spoken  of.  No  one 
will  be  so  naive  as  to  expect  that  there 
will  be  universal  restraint  among  serv- 
icemen. But  it  is  another  matter  to  try 
to  contemplate  with  equanimity  the  sort 
of  moral  and  health  conditions  appar- 
ently existing  among  naval  personnel  in 
Japan.  The  Post  editorial  is  based  on 
a  letter  from  a  Nav7  chaplain,  now  in 
service  in  Japan  and  in  position  to  know 
whereof  he  speaks.  I  shall  not  repeat 
the  details  related  in  the  Post  editorial 
nor  its  direct  quotations  from  Lieutenant 
Lacour.  But  along  with  its  attack  on  the 
Navy's  policy  of  permitting  sailors  free 
access  to  houses  of  prostitution  in  Ja- 
pan the  Post  states  that  for  officers  spe- 
cial places  are  provided.  "Even  in  vice," 
remarks  the  Post  "the  sacred  naval  caste 
system  is  preserved." 

I  am  not  suggesting  a  break-down  of 
discipline.  I  am  suggesting  a  building  up 
of  morale.    In  any  military  organization 


men  have  to  obey  the  commands  of  ofL- 
cers.  But  I  have  found  no  objection  to 
that  on  the  part  of  the  men  so  long  as 
the  commands  have  something  to  do  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  service  or  the  welfare 
of  the  personnel,  or  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation.  The  objections  come  when  the 
orders  given  have  only  the  purpose  of 
serving  the  personal  convenience  or  even 
indulgence  of  an  officer. 

Moreover,  I  see  no  reason  for  any  dif- 
ference in  quality  or  quantity  of  food 
between  officers'  and  men's  messes  .1  can 
see  no  reason  for  differences  in  the  qual- 
ity of  uniforms.  And  I  am  certain  that 
along  the  line  of  creating  a  fairer,  more 
democratic  spirit  in  cur  armed  lorces 
lies  the  greatest  hope  of  encouraging  the 
voluntary  enlistments  in  the  Regular 
Army  and  Navy  which  is  the  only  means 
of  discharging  international  commit- 
ments by  the  United  States  of  America. 


Commodore  John  Farrv 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HuN   J   GLENN  BEA1.L 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  20. 1945 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  offer  for 
the  Record  a  fitting  tribute,  in  verse, 
to  the  memory  of  Commodore  John 
Barry,  one  of  the  outstanding  heroes  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  of  the  early 
history  of  the  United  States,  the  bicen- 
tennial of  whose  birth  year  is  now  being 
observed  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
author  of  these  lines  is  James  Patrick 
McGovern,  a  captain  in  our  Army  during 
World  War  I,  whose  widely  read  Poems 
of  World  War  II  were  published  last 
spring  by  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  Post, 
No.  105,  of  the  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  Maryland,  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

BICENTENNUL 

Gallant  Barry's  Immemorial  name 
Lives  In  his  feats  and  needs  not  such  acclaim 
As  "Father  of  the  Navy."     Washington. 
Barry.  Jones,  Morris,   Nicholson, 
And  others  fought  In  ship  or  planned  in  hall 
For  our  first  naval  glory.     The  later  call 
Against  the  pride  of  Algiers  and  of  France 
Saw  Barry's  post  from  seventh   to  first   ad- 
vance. 
This    captain,   when    new    frlgat«8    hoisted 

saU— 
Senior  to  Captains  Barney,  Truxtun.  Dale. — 
So  ably  trod  his  quarterdeck  at  sea 
His  ships  emblazoned  his  famed  mastery. 
His  Lexington  drove  Britons  from  their  lair 
Along  blockaded  shores  of  the  Delaware; 
His  Raleigh  with  her  shattered  mast*  fought 

on 
And  won  the  beach  when  other  hope  was 

gone. 
In  the  Alliance  shone  his  forthright  art. 
His  briilant  seamanship,  his  dauntless  heart; 
Last,  the  United  States  as  his  conunand 
Stamped  him  one   of   our  Navy's  .foremost 
band. 

— James  Patrick  McGovern. 


A.-iTOO 
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Our  Soil  and  the  National  Fertilizer  Bill 

EXT  ^- NSICN    ('F   PEMARKd 

HON.  LiSTER  HILL 

IN  niE  i.h.\A':i:  uf  niE  united  states 

Thursday.  December  20  (ICQislative  day 
of  Wednesday,  December  19i.  1945 

M  hi:  I  M  President,  on  Tuesday 
last.  Dfcemtxi  18,  at  Chicago,  111..  I  ad- 
dressed the  annual  convpntion  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureuii  F-d-iaion  on 
the  subj'^ct  Our  Soil  anu  liie  National 
Fertilizer  Bill.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.«:ent  that  the  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  grateful  for  thl»  opportunity  to  be 
here  with  you  at  your  annual  convention 
where  you  are  planning  your  programs  for 
the  coming  year  and  exchanging  with  each 
other  the  Ijenefits  of  yoiu'  experience  as  lead- 
ers of  farmers. 

Yesterday  I  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
to  the  As.«ioclated  Women  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  I  told  them  that 
I  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  talk  about 
three   fundamental   things: 

The  Nation's  health. 

The  education  of  the  Nation's  children. 

The  preservation  of  the  Nation's  soil. 

These  are  fundamentals.  They  are  re- 
sources with  which  we  cannot  afford  to 
gamble. 

In  respect  to  medical  care,  the  Associated 
Women  are  aware,  as  I  know  you  are.  of  the 
crisis  which  the  rural  area.s  of  the  Nation 
lace  as  the  number  of  doctors  for  each  1.000 
people  continues  to  drop.  Four  out  of  ten 
counties  In  the  Nation,  most  of  them  rural 
counties,  have  no  recognized  hospital  wliat- 
ever.  Among  the  remainder,  most  of  the 
rural  counties  especially  do  not  have  any- 
thing  l..k       iclrqi.   te   health   facilities. 

In  war,  v.e  ici..  .v  that  physical  and  mfntal 
defects  eliminated  one-third  of  all  the  men 
railed  i;:5  fcr  ^er:'icc  ThPFP  >:irr.e  h.'i.idicaps 
i  'A*':  ])f.i['flr.'.:t^  ftfi-ie:.' y.  .■'►•>u.*  :n  i'.irdship 
:  r  in:.;:'  :,-  •.. '.  :,;.i..l.tv  a;.d  it'>i-,;  %■  unnec- 
f.--.i:\  ><■:■:  w  .c.u  ;i..-i'ry,  \V.-;,  'i',^  .support 
c:'  the  A::.!  :!Mn  Hdspit;;'  .-\.-.-. "  latlon,  the 
Protest. I  •.■  H  .-pital  Associau.::  the  Catholic 
Hospitdi  A-.>  nation,  and  the  c  uncil  on 
Medical  Euucutlon  and  Hospaais  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Senator  Bur- 
ton, now  Ju>'. .cc  Barton  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Joii.fxi  A,'!.  ;ne  in  sponsoring  the 
hospital  constructiun  bill.  I  am  glad  to  tell 
you  thflt  we  pas.'^eci  the  bill  in  the  Senate 
last  T'aesci..y  I-  is  now  under  considera- 
■  tie:-,  in  ihe  il.  \.:~i^  I's  pti.s.saco  Is  the  only 
h'  p."  ioT  speeu.-'.i.'  ti-.o  d...  \\:-.t':.  the  rtiral 
f.i::;::,.f-  c^f  the  Na'  :;  ■.•.:  f::;  v  p.trity  In 
h   -:  .:.t;  and  publu-   ht-.i!'::  f:irii;tit^. 

We  icnow  also  t!:.!',  w  ::,iT' fr  ::.e  .  ;  p  - 
tu;iit;es  or  the  dawk'eis  -::at  ir..iv  f.h-,  :;>,> 
American  people  in  t;;t'  riiiuie  liu  v  ..n.  bi--- 
N'  ii-.p'-  by  an  ej:!m:;-.f;.in:,  eclucLteu   pc,  ,,;., 
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nrtermine  in  large  measure  the  opportunity 
•hey  will  have  In  life. 

More  than  150  years  ago  Thomas  Jefferson 
Said  down  the  principle  that  universal,  pub- 
lic education  of  a  high  standard  was  essen- 
tial in  a  democracy.  We  have  made  much 
progress  in  that  direction,  but  anyone  who 
stops  to  consider  the  low  standard  of  teacher 
salaries,  the  short  length  of  school  terms, 
the  overcrowded  schoolrooms,  and  the  lack 
of  school  equipment — eepecially  in  the  Na- 
tions rural  areas — knows  how  much  remains 
to  be  done. 

For  more  than  70  years  the  Nation  has  rec- 
ognized some  responsibility  for  Federal  aid 
to  education.  You  know  what  Federal  aid 
has  meant  to  agriculture  through  our  land- 
grant  colleges,  through  the  extension  serv- 
ices, through  grants  for  vocational  and  home- 
economics  classes  in  high  schools.  This  ex- 
perience, together  with  the  urgent  need  for 
a  higher  standard  of  education  in  grammar 
and  high  schools,  led  to  the  writing  of  the 
Federal  aid  for  education  bill.  Senator 
Thomas  of  Utah  and  I  are  Joint  sponsors  of 
this  bill.  There  is  hope  for  its  passage  in 
the  increasing  awareness  of  America's  edu- 
cational needs. 

The  Nation's  health  and  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren— tliese  represent  Investments  that  can- 
not be  neglected  If  America  is  to  be  able  to 
make  the  most  of  its  opportunities  and  to 
shoulder  its  responsibilities. 

But  it  is  of  another  fundamental  resource 
that  I  want  to  speak  to  you  today — America's 
soil. 

Shortly  those  of  you  in  this  audience  will 
be  placing  your  orders  for  fertilizer  during 
the  coming  year.  Let's  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment what  happens. 

You'll  select  a  formula  such  as  3-12-12.  or 
perhaps  6-8-4.  It's  a  formula  based  on  the 
same  knowledge  available  20,  or  perhaps  25 
years  ago.  That  Is,  It's  like  buying  a  1925 
model  automobile. 

In  each  100-pound  sack  you  order  there 
will  be  some  80  pounds  of  inert  matter.  In- 
ert matter  is  a  fancy  name  for  something 
your  soil  doesn't  really  need.  Apt  as  not 
this  inert  matter  is  sand,  or  dirt;  part  ol  it  is 
chemical  byprod\icts  .hat  have  not  plant  food 
value.  The  formula  also  includes  some  ele- 
ments which  may  be  needed  on  some  soils, 
but  not  yours. 

In  short,  if  you  bought  your  groceries  In 
this  same  way,  a  loaf  of  bread  would  be 
mostly  sawdust,  such  as  Mussolini  used  to 
provide  for  the  people  of  Italy. 

Who  pays  the  bill  for  this  sand,  sulfates, 
chlorides,  fillers  of  various  sorts,  and  other 
elements  you  don't  need? 

Certainly  the  manufacturer  who  mixed  the 
fertilizer  doesn't  give  you  the  sand  and  other 
elements  which  have  no  plant  food  value. 
Certainly  the  railroads  and  trucking  com- 
panies do  not  haul  this  inert  matter  frse. 
They  charge  the  same  rate  for  hauling  sand 
In  fertilizer  sacks  as  they  charge  for  hauling 
the  potash,  phosphorous,  and  nitrates. 

Maybe  you  do  not  mind  paying  the  esti- 
mated $4.80  for  each  600  pounds  which  you 
have  to  pay  lor  sand  and  other  elements  you 
don't  lu'ed.  Maybe  you're  tmusual  for  a 
ri:::.-r  and  can  afford  this  extra  money. 
But  wiuu  about  the  labor  it  takes  to  handle 
and  spread  It? 

r   (1   ys     f fertilizers     were     mixed     on 
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removing  about  twice  as  much  plant  food 
Irom  our  soil  through  cropping,  erosion,  and 
leeching  as  we  are  returning  through  ler- 
tilizcrs  and  soil-buUding  crops.  Even  the 
richest  man  ^i^ill  soon  lace  bankruptcy  if  he 
draws  out  of  the  bank  twice  as  much  every 
year  as  he  (Juts  in.  This  is  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  o|ir  basic  natural  resource,  the 
soil — we're  facing  soil  bankruptcy. 

What  can  l>e  done  to  halt  this  trend? 

Your  Farm  Bureau  Federation  has  pre- 
pared a  fertilizer  program  based  on  scientific 
facts  and  proten  experience.  The  key  to  this 
program  is  tHe  national  fertilizer  bill.  Sen- 
ator BankhQ^d  and  I  are  cosponsors  of  that 
bill  In  the  Senate.  Representative  Flan- 
NACAN  Is  its  sponsor  in  the  House  ol  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  have  confidence  in  this  bill  because  your 
organization  has  given  it  all-out  support. 

I  have  conifldence  because  it  is  based  on 
the  scientific  experiments  ol  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations. 

I  have  confidence  because  it  Ls  based  on  the 
practical  experience  of  some  40.000  test  dem- 
onstrations s|>onsored  by  the  TVA,  following 
TVAs  development  of  superphosphate  and 
metaphosphajte  fertilizers. 

I  have  conifidence  In  it  because  every  Im- 
partial agricultural  research  organization, 
including  tha  American  Farm  Research  Asso- 
ciation, has  sustained  its  basic  principles. 

I  have  confidence  because  It  is  based  on  the 
reports  ol  findings  ol  the  Land  Grant  College 
Association. 

Your  organization  has  made  great  strides  in 
educating  lafmers  on  the  provisions  of  this 
bill.  The  October  17  issue  ol  your  Official 
News  Letter  Was  devoted  to  an  explanation 
of  the  objectives  of  the  bill,  and  the  reasons 
why  its  passage  is  essential. 

I  shall  not:  attempt  to  go  Into  a  detailed 
explanation  (>f  the  measure  here,  except  to 
point  out  its  main  provisions: 

1.  It  provides  for  setting  up  a  National 
Agricultural  Fertilizer  Policy  Committee,  on 
which  there  would  be  12  representative 
farmers,  whq  would  serve  with  officials  ol 
agricultural  agencies. 

2.  Provisiott  is  made  lor  expanding  re- 
search and  epcperlment  station  programs  In 
order  that  every  farmer  may  have  the  sound- 
est technical  advice  on  lertilizing, 

3.  This  provision  Is  coupled  with  an  ex- 
panded demonstration  program  along  the 
lines  of  the  present  TVA  test  demonstration 
program.  A»  average  of  75  farmers  in  each 
of  some  2.000  coimties  would  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  loest  fer- 
tilizing practices  as  a  means  ol  educating 
all  larmers.  The  over-all  program  would 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  ol  Agricul- 
ture, through  the  Extension  Service.  An 
assistant  county  agent  would  devote  full 
time  to  the  program  In  each  demonstration 
couuty. 

4.  To  Insune  a  sufBclent  lasting  supply  ol 
phosphate  and  potash,  deposits  of  these  basic 
essentials  wotild  be  set  aside  by  the  Federal 
Government  lor  exclusive  use  In  farm  ler- 
tlltzers. 

5.  To  develop  modem  methods  ol  produc- 
tion ol  phosphates  and  potash,  two  experi- 
mental plants  would  be  buUt  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, one  in  the  Guif  area  and  one  in 
the  intermountaln  area.  These  plants  would 
be  operated  »s  experimental  plants  by  the 
Government  lor  a  period  ol  5  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  they  would  be  offered 
lor  sale  to  lann  cooperatives,  and  if  not  pur- 
ch.ised  by  them  wotUd  be  shut  down. 

Under  this  bill  the  goal  would  be  to  make 
It  possible  Mr  you  to  buy  the  plant  lood 
you  need  for  your  own  soil,  it  would  mod- 
ernize the  formulas  lor  farm  lertlllaers.  It 
would  eliminate  the  wasteful  processing  of 
unneeded  Inert  matter.  It  would  eliminate 
costly  transportation  ol  these  unnecessa^ 
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elements.  It  would  save  the  unnecessary 
labor  Involved  in  the  present  wasteful  and 
outmoded  system.  It  would  reduce  the  cost 
per  unit  of  plant  food.  It  would  make  It 
possi'ole  through  these  savings  and  the  edu- 
cational phase  of  the  program  to  Increase  the 
use  of  needed  plant  food  and  halt  the  trend 
toward  soil  bankruptcy. 

It  all  seems  reasonable,  and  simple.  You 
would  think  that  such  a  measure  could  be 
enacted  imme<iiately.  It  Is  ceruinly  in  your 
interest.  It  is  certainly  In  the  Nation's  In- 
terest to  protect  our  basic  nati<mal  rescurce, 
the  soil.  It  Is  certainly  in  the  interest  of 
every  man.  woman,  aiid  child  who  eats  a  piece 
ol  bread,  or  meat,  or  drliks  a  glass  of  milk 
to  increase  the  vitamin  and  mineral  cor^teut 
of  those  foods. 

WTiere  is  the  opposiUon  to  this  bill? 
So  far  as  I  know,  active  opposition  to  this 
bill  comes  from  only  one  source.  That  Is, 
the  National  Plant  Pood  Council,  which  Is 
a  fancy  way  ol  saying  the  commercial  ferti- 
lizer manufacturers. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  things  this 
organization  is  doing  and  saying.  Maybe 
there'll  be  seme  lessons  In  it  lor  us.  At 
least.  It  11  give  us  an  idea  ol  what  sort  ol 
fight  you  and  I  are  facing 

The  lertillzer  Interests  have  hired  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  effective  Representatives 
In  Congres.?  to  give  up  his  place  In  Congress 
and  lead  their  fight  against  this  bill  He  Is 
a  man  skilled  in  debate  He  is  a  man  who 
knows  the  legislative  processes.  He  Is  a  man, 
finally,  who  knows  all  the  cries  and  pleas. 
What  are  the  lertillzer  manufacturers 
frightened  about  In  this  bill?  The  objective 
of  the  bill,  the  announced  purpose  of  the  bill. 
Is  to  Increase,  indeed,  to  double  the  con- 
sumption of  plant  lood  In  the  Nation.  You 
#0Jld  thing  that  thetr  orgnnlzatlon  and  their 
spokesmen  would  t>e  all  out  for  the  bill.  But 
there  6  a  hitch. 

This  bill  doesnt  say  anything  about  In- 
creasing the  sale  of  sand  and  Inert  matter. 
This  bill  doesn't   say  anything  about  In- 
creasing   the    number    of    sacks    and   fancy 
brand  names. 

This  bill  doesn't  say  anything  about  con- 
tinuing the  old,  out-moded  formulas.  Or 
the  out-moded  mixing  and  distribution 
metJiods. 

This  bill  Is  about  plant  food  only.  Even 
so.  the  end  result  of  Its  enactment  will  still 
be  to  Increase  the  sales  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizerij.  These  same  fertilizer  interests  op- 
posed the  TVA  test  demonstration  pro- 
gram, but  the  net  restilt  has  t>een  to  greatly 
Increase  the  sale  of  commercial  lertillzaii 
In  every  netghtwrhood  where  there  was  a 
TVA  test  demonstration  program.  They 
should  have  begged  the  TVA  to  undertake 
that  program. 

But  there  are  still  old  ways  ol  thinking, 
and  old  cries.  They've  dusted  off  a  familiar 
one  now.  "State  socialism."  they're  crying 
with  alarm.  This  is  the  same  cry  that  those 
like  them  have  used  so  often  in  this  kind 
ol  campaign. 

It's  always  "state  socialism"  when  the 
Government  tries  to  do  something  in  the 
farmers'  Interest.  But  when  any  of  these 
big  fellows  come  to  Washing'.on  and  want 
something,  for  themselves,  it's  a  different 
story.  Everything  industrialitts  want  is  In 
the  name  of  free  enterprise  Tliat's  what 
the  IndustrlalLsts  said  when  they  asked  for 
what  amounted  to  huge  aubsldle*  In  the  re- 
turn to  them  of  taxes  froir.  war  profits. 
That's  what  the  Industrlallsca  said  when 
they  asked  for  guaranties  ttat  have  per- 
mitted nmny  companies  to  purchase  Oov- 
eriuonent-bullt  planta  at  t>argaLn  prices.  AU 
that,  plus  profits,  la  what  they  asked  in  ex- 
change for  war  production. 

Farmers,  too.  have  t>een  pr^vinclng  for  war. 
Just  as  In  Woild  War  I,  '!  rre  asked  for 

nU-out  production  for  war — c^'en  though  U 
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meant  mining  their  soil.  And  the  larmers 
responded  magnificently,  as  you  well  know. 
With  3.000.000  fewer  people  on  farms  during 
the  war  years,  they  Increased  production  25 
percent.  They  produced  enough  food  lor 
our  armed  forces,  and  enough  to  help  keep 
our  allies  in  the  fight.  In  addlUon,  there 
was  enough  lood  so  that  per  capita  con- 
sumption among  ci.  'ians  in  the  United 
States  actually  was  higher  than  ever  belore 
in  our  history. 

The  price  which  larmers  have  paid  lor 
all  this  production  Is  further  depletion  ol 
the  Nation's  soU. 

The  bill  does  provide  lor  the  construction 
ol  two  plants  which  are  essential  to  achieve 
Its  objectives.  They're  essential  to  develop 
knowledge  ol  prodtiction  and  mixing  proc- 
eeses — and  eeseutlal  to  establish  a  yardstick 
lor  determining  what  costs  should  be.  But 
llie  bill  specifically  provides  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  operate  those  plants  for  5  years 
only — only  a  sufficient  time  to  experiment. 
The  know-how  of  production  from  those 
plants  will  also  be  available  to  commercial 
manufacturers. 

You  and  I  went  through  the  REA  fight, 
and  won  it.  We  won  it  against  this  same 
cry  of  "state  socialism."  In  the  end,  what 
happened?  Hundreds  ol  thousands  ol  larm 
lamilies  got  electricity,  with  its  labor  sav- 
ings and  other  advantages.  Those  who  bad 
lotight  the  measure — the  power  companies — 
got  new  and  increased  markets.  And  at  a 
profit. 

But  the  commercial  fertillzo-  manufactur- 
ers would  rather  hold  onto  outmoded  meth- 
ods, and  ancient  formuUis.  They  claim 
there's  already  sufficient  production  of  ferti- 
lizers. 11  this  claim  be  correct,  what  It  really 
amounts  to  is  a  claim  that  farmers  are  buy- 
ing all  of  the  present  tj'pes  of  fertilizers 
they  can  afford  to  pay  lor.  It  means  they're 
already  buying  enough  Inert  matter:  it  means 
they're  already  buying  enough  sacks,  and 
enough  fancy  labels.  This  is  trtie.  But  the 
fact  is  that  larmers  are  buying  only  hall 
enough  plant  food.  And  the  only  way  they're 
going  to  Ije  able  to  increase  the  amount  of 
plant  food  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  whole 
system  Is  modernized  and  put  on  a  basis 
that  makes  sense. 

The  men  the  fertillaer  Interests  have  hired 
to  •T^rotect"  them  from  this  bUl  will  not  go 
to  sleep.  This  spring  and  stmimer  they  will 
approach  every  candidate  for  Congress  to  find 
out  how  he  stands  on  this  issue.  They'll  be 
bombarding  Members  of  Congress  with  let- 
ters. They'll  be  sending  thejr  friends  and 
their  friends'  friends  to  see  every  Member  of 
Congress.  They'll  be  writing  letters  to  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  about  the  dangers 
of   "state   socialism." 

In  short,  you  and  I  have  a  fight  on  our 
hands.  Whether  it  s  to  be  a  long  fight,  and 
perhaps  a  losing  one.  or  whether  It's  to  be 
a  short  and  successful  fight  Is  going  to  depend 
on  how  skillfully  we  fight,  and  how  hard  we 
fight.  Certainly  unless  every  farmer  In 
America  understands  what  this  bill  can  mean 
to  him,  we  cannot  expect  that  he  will  sup- 
port us.  That  Is  part  of  your  Job — to  con- 
tinue the  educational  program  which  has 
been  begun  so  well  by  your  national  organiza- 
tion. 

We  are  all  talking  today  about  the  atomic 
bomb  and  we  are  Irightened  by  its  existence. 
We  know  that  otn-  Nation  could  be  destroyed 
by  it.  I  tell  you  that  our  Nation  will  Jxjst  as 
stirely  perish,  albeit  a  bit  more  slowly,  11  we 
do  not  replenish  and  rebuild  our  soil. 

Because  we  have  been  :<rT'v<i  witT,  tlie  con- 
fldence  which  your  8upp«   t  >;,\vs  us   becau-'^e 
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Tfic  }'ou3.ng  S:iort<'-t;e 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

"  r 

HON   rF.ANK  E   HOOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  20, 1945 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  radio  address 
which  I  made  on  December  8,  1945: 

Friends  and  neightxDrs  «n  the  Twelfth 
Congressional  District.  I  am  Eure  all  of  you 
have  heard  stories  o(  tlie  hoUBlng  shortage 
In  Washington.  Many  of  you  Will  remember 
when  one  of  our  freshman  Senators  drama- 
tized his  search  lor  a  home  for  his  family 
by  singing  Home  on  the  Range  on  the 
Capitol  steps. 

Yes:  Washington  is  crowded— In  fact,  bulg- 
ing with  people — and  the  end  ol  the  war  has 
not  eased  things.  There  are  still  far  too  few 
homes  lor  the  hundreds  ol  thousands  of 
workers  who  make  the  wheels  of  government 
go  rotmd. 

This  shortage  of  living  space  Is  true  not 
only  In  Washington,  or  Detroit,  or  New  York)' 
it  is  true  ol  every  city  and  town,  big  and 
little.  In  America.  We  Just  don't  have  enough 
homes — or  good  enough  homf« — for  all  the 
families  In  the  United  States. 

■When  the  war  started  there  was  already  a 
serious  lack  ol  housing  Most  cities  and 
towns  were  already  seriously  overcrowded. 

In  the  years  since  the  last  war.  construc- 
tion had  failed  to  keep  p^.ce  w.th  the  covua- 
try's  growth.  So  when  America  once  again 
went  to  war  we  hrid  plied  up  a  tremendou-! 
botjalng  deficit  that  the  war  emergency  made 
ft  tmpoesible  to  ersiae  Nearly  half  the  peo- 
ple In  the  United  States  were  living  in  sub- 
standard dwellings-— Hi  fact  46  ol  every  100 
American  homes  ;needed  vital  repairs  or 
lacked  sanitary  facilities  siKb  a«  toilets  or 
even  running  watei 

The  energies  of  the  whole  Nation  were,  ol 
course,  turned  to  tfie  Job  ol  winning  the  war 
alter  Pearl  Harix*.  In  the  4  years  after  De- 
cemlaer  IMl,  we  built  only  as  many  new 
permanent  dwelUngs  us  should  have  heen  put 
up  In  one  normal  pi»cetime  year.  This  at  a 
time  when  the  need  lor  housing  was  greater 
tlian  at  any  time  In  our  history. 

Now  we  are  heir,  to  this  legacy  of  poor 
housing.  Inadequate  hcusing.  and.  tremendous 
demand  lor  boti&lng — buill  up  belore  the  war 
and  greatly  augmented  dtu-ing  Uac  war  years. 
Every  week  that  passes  makes  the  problem 
more  acute,  makes  the  solution  more  neces- 
sary. Finding  dect:nt  homes  for  American 
dtizeris  is  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  of 
the  postwar  period 

One  of  the  mofit  8-,artling  phenomena  of  the 
whole  war  period  wns  the  great  movement  of 
population— the  shift  from  old  homesltes  in 
search  ol  new  ones  During  the  war,  4  out 
at  every  10  workers  Joined  in  this  great  mass 
migration.  More  than  15.000.000  people 
moved  from  their  prewar  homes.  Over 
7.500,000  moved  long  distances. 

Most  of  the*e  movers  were  war  workers 
and  their  families,  on  the  move  to  find  work 
in  war  industries.  The  families  of  millions 
of  servicemen  took  up  their  belongings  to 
settle  down  In  new  areas  Very  few  of  ihi-e 
millions  found  anyUiiug  like  decent  hou  ..-  c 
forth'  r  .v;,!  time  homes.  Abandonee  '....a.-, 
condeiiii  to  ifiiementa,  and  tralter  cu'i.^h  U- 
came  their  homes.  HuiKlreds  of  thousands 
moved  into  already  crowded  homes  uf  re!;i- 
tivee  aiKl  friends. 

The  end  OJ  •:  .  v  :.r  has  not  meant  the  end 
o<  squalor,  d-  t,  and  overcrowding  lor 
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war.  the  closing  down  of  war  plants,  the  re- 
turn of  servicemen  has  only  aggravated  and 
not  alleviated  the  really  tragic  shortage  of 

homes. 

War  workers  are  again  en  the  move.  looKing 
for  new  Jobs  and  looking  lor  new  homes — de- 
cent, permanent  homes — where  they  can 
raise  their  families. 

The  veterans  are  coming  home,  millions  of 
them,  wanting  to  establish  their  own  homes 
for  the  first  time. 

During  the  4  years  of  the  war.  1,500,000 
new  families  were  formed.  One  million  five 
hundred  thousand  servicemen  were  married. 
It  Is  expected  that  a  like  number  will  be  mar- 
ried as  £Con  as  they  leave  the  service. 

This  means  that  among  veterans  alone 
there  will  be  at  least  3.000.000  new  homes 

-needed. 

A  place  to  live  In  comfort  and  decency  with 
his  family  would  seem  to  be  the  least  of  the 
things  a  democracy  should  offer  its  Itlzens. 
A  place  to  live,  to  start  life  anew.  Is  the  very 
least  we  should  offer  those  citizens  who 
fought  for  democracy  In  muddy  foxholes  all 
over  the  world. 

I  saw  a  cartoon  In  a  Washington  paper  the 
other  day.  and  although  It  was  on  the  comic 
page,  there  was  little  comical  about  It.  It 
showed  a  ;oung  man  still  m  uniform  with 
his  wife,  standing  before  an  apartment  house 
that  carried  the  familiar  sign.  "No  vacancies." 
The  veteran  is  saying  to  his  wife,  "Well,  at 
Ira;-:  I  had  i  fox  hole  on  Okinawa." 

i:  ,  ;.  .r;:!!  humor  indeed,  and  the  truth. 
The  need  for  homes  is  greatest  amcni^  the 
workers  and  servicemi^n  who  together  assu-ed 
victory,  but  It  Is  not  confined  to  them.  Their 
need  Is  urgent  and  Irnmeoiate.  but  Is  Just  a 
part  of  the  whole  picture  of  poor  housing,  bad 
housing,  throughout  all  seC^ions  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

T  inrrp  *hls  picture,  to  build  the  homes 
,.^.  ....,,;  ■  .y  and  will  need  tomcrrow  for 
our  growing  population,  means  that  all  the 
skills  and  genius  of  American  business,  labor, 
and  government  must  be  combined.  Hous- 
ing Is  a  No.  1  priority  among  our  postwar 
problems. 

There  is  another  side  to  our  housing  prob- 
lem, and  that  Is  the  employment  side.  New 
bu.:di!  .:— horrie  construction — can  provide 
W(  ;k  i-^r  m.  :p  people  than  any  other  in- 
dustry m  America.  These  Jobs  are  not  only 
In  the  construction  Industry  itself,  but  in 
the  industries  which  supply  the  raw  ma- 
terials for  construction:  in  the  Industries 
which  make  the  household  equipment,  the 
furniture  and  thousiind  and  one  consumer 
Items  that  go  Into  a  new  home.  A  vigorous, 
well-planned  houslnj;  program  could  be  the 
cornerstone  of  the  full-production,  full-em- 
ployment economy  we  all  recognize  as  our 
national  goal. 

Such  a  housing  program  has  been  put  be- 
fore Congress  by  Senator  W.^gner.  of  New 
York.  PujJlic  hearing's  on  this  legislation  are 
no^.'  being  conducted  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee 

This    housing    bill,    designed    as    It    Is    to 
meet  the  critical  hcuslns;   shortage   and  to 
contribute  to  the  job  -eod 
deserves   the  support   t>:    a: 
been  enthusiastically  end 
groups,  by  labor  o"c?,v.7:r  i 
gresslves  at  all  c<:.>\.'  in.c  . 
partloan  sponsorship  in  t>. 

Very  brieSy.  the  broad  ; 
are  these:   First,  it  would 
tlon   of   enough   new   homes   to   enable   the 
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areas  and  for  the  rehousing  of  slum  dwellers 
In  decent  environment.  A  long-rantje  plan 
Of  city,  town,  and  rural  development  also  Is 
called  for. 

Housing  is.  of  course,   primarily,  a  com- 
munity responsibility.     Local  housing  needs 
must  be  met  bv  local  planning  and   enter- 
prise.     Today,    however,    every    community 
shares  In  the  great  national  houslnt;  short- 
age,    tt   Is   a   national    disgrace,   and   calls 
for  correction  at  a  national  level— with  goals 
and    policies   established    through    CDngress. 
Senator  Wagner  has  proposed  that  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  housing  problem  be 
recognized  through  the  retention  of  the  Na- 
tional   Housing    Agency   to   coordinate    the 
activities  of   all   the    Federal   agencies  con- 
cerned with  the   problem.     In   this  role  of 
coordinator,   the   National   Housing    Agency 
would  aid  in  the  Integration  of  local  pro- 
grams.    It  would  make  studies  of  needs  and 
recommendations  as  to  remedies. 

The  Agency  would  serve  the  very  Impor- 
tant function  of  encouraging  localities  to 
study  their  housing  needs  and  plan  for  com- 
munity action.  It  would  aid  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  housing  standards  to  prevent 
the  blight  of  Jerry-built  homes  so  common 
to  thousands  of  American   communities. 

Federal  aid  must  be  advanced  to  commu- 
nities to  assist  them  In  the  destruction  of 
slums  and  the  building  of  new  dweLlngs  to 
take  their  place.  The  Federal  Public  Hous- 
ing Authority,  which  has  done  this  work  In 
the  past,  logically  could  continue  In  this 
program.  Slum  clearance,  however,  shotild 
be  predicated  on  the  proposition  that  the 
displaced  families  will  have  decent  homes, 
at  rents  within  their  reach.  Into  wrilch  they 
can  move. 

Housing  In  America  has  too  long  been 
based  on  the  same  practice  which  prevails 
In  families  with  many  chlldi-en— the  hand- 
me-down  system.  The  well-to-do  have  got- 
ten the  new,  good-condition  homes.  The 
middle-Income  group  gets  the  home  when  It 
has  deteriorated  and  Its  real-estate  value 
fallen.  Then  finally,  the  low-Income  group 
takes  over  when  the  dwelling  has  become 
practically  uninhabitable,  substandard,  and 
unsafe. 

A  good  h-iuslng  program  will  prevent  this 
by  enabling  all  income  groups  to  have  de- 
cent homes — through  rent  or  purchase.  A 
resumption  anl  extension  of  low-rent  hous- 
ing projects  and  Ifberalization  of  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  laws  to  permit  wider  spread 
ownership  of  new  homes,  will  work  to  this 
end. 

Some  of  the  poorest,  most  unsafe  hotislng 
In  America  can  be  found  in  our  rural  areas. 
The  slums  of  the  cities  are  well  publicized 
and  wldelv  deplored.  The  rural  slums  are 
little  heard  of— but  actually  they  are  much 
worse  than  their  city  counterparts.  More 
than  one-third  of  the  rural  homes  are  In 
need  of  major  repairs — In  fact,  are  unsafe  to 
live  m  m  their  pre.sent  condition.  A  system 
of  loans,  handled  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  could  go  far  to  help  Ameri- 
can rural  families  to  rehabilitate  themselves. 
The  loans  should  be  made  contingent  on 
conformity  to  housing  standards  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Housing  Agency. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  veterans  of 
World  War  II,  millions  of  whom  a:re  In  des- 
perate need  of  homes,  should  be  t;lven  top 
priority  on  housing.  They  should  liave  first 
call  on  present  housing,  and  should  be  given 
special  consideration  with  regard  to  flnanc- 
u:^  ■■■■'  i'.^'  ''^  h  '^ines. 

The  t;:o^:,.:n  I  have  outlined  is  Just  a 
ske:  ;.  t  the  housing  legislation  needed  to 
niee*:  '-h-  major  domestic  problem — the 
prohlem  oi  homes  for  our  citizens.  It  will 
rail  lor  the  expenditure  o.f  millions  of  dol- 
lar.s— but  such  expe::d.tures  will  be  more 
tha-.i  repaid  in  tl:e  p:C5p<,r.ty  to  which  decent 
housing  is  the  key. 


Outspoken  Sympathy  for  General  Motors 
I      Strikers 

EXTEhBION  OF  REMARKS 
I  OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

!      or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  20, 1945 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks.  I  quote  ex- 
tracts from  several  publications  on  the 
General  Mo^rs  strike,  which  is  gaining 
support  from  nonunion  citizen  groups 
and  the  noncontrolled  press: 

|WH0   IS  STBIKING? 

We  are  mo^  and  more  Inclined  to  wonder 
who  Is  on  stilke.  General  Motors  or  Its  em- 
ployees. Tet^inlcally.  of  cotirse.  the  employ- 
ees are  on  strike.  1.  e..  they  walked  off  the 
Job  and  set  Up  a  picket  line;  but.  In  reality, 
this  action  may  be  considered  as  a  counter- 
measure  to  ttie  corporation's  refusal  to  meet 
the  union  halfway.  We  cannot  see  that  GM 
has  made  anything  like  a  serious  effort,  such 
as  the  collective-bargaining  process  implies, 
to  answer  tie  imlon's  arguments  for  a  30- 
perccnt  Increase  In  wages  with  no  hike  In 
prices.     (Ani>2rlca,  December  8.  p.  254.) 

EFFECT  ON  SOCIETY  ICNORID 

General  Mbtors  wants  Its  profits,  but  per- 
haps more  ^an  anything  else  it  is  deter- 
mined to  conduct  Its  vast  operations  pro- 
tected from  the  public  eye.  •  •  •  The 
men  of  the  cjd  school  who  have  worked  their 
way  to  the  4op  of  many  of  our  large  corpo- 
rations still  tave  a  tendency  to  think  of  labor 
as    an    Item    In    the    accountant's    ledger. 

•  •  •  Ttjey  think  of  a  business  as  their 
own  private  business,  regardless  of  how  many 
human  destinies  it  affects.  (The  Common- 
weal. Decenjber  7.  p.  182.) 

GX    OFFICIALS    NOT    KINGS 

The  whol«  attitude  of  industrial  manage- 
ment reeks i  of  threadbare  and  regal  arro- 
gance, as  oijt  of  place  in  the  modern  world 
as  the  divide  rights  of  kings.  It  smells  of 
moth-eaten  ermine  and  musty  prerogatives. 
This  Judgn^nt  is  supported  even  *y  the 
choice  cf  'viords  used  In  corporation  press 
hand-outs.  A  recent  GM  statement,  for  In- 
stance,   sal^:    "Abdication    of    management 

•  •  ♦  Is  I  In  essence  what  the  union  de- 
mands." 

In  using  ^e  word  "abdication"  the  corpo- 
ration dug  Jown  into  its  subconscious  mind 
and  came  up  with  its  real  feeling.  "Abdica- 
tion" Is  a  |*ord  which  means,  in  commcn 
usage,  the  fesignation  of  a  king.  Webster's 
dictionary  s|iys  the  word  "applies  particularly 
to  the  relinquishment  of  authority  which  la 
Inherent  oj  sovereign;  as  to  'abdicate  the 
crown."  " 

The  managers  of  Industry  think  they  are 
sovereign  powers;   that  Is  the  real  trouble. 

•  •  •  TJiey  have  flouted  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Amefican  people.  They  have  precipi- 
tated costly  strikes  which  have  a  ruinous  ef- 
fect upon  tl|e  prosperity  of  the  Nation.  (The 
Wage  Earner.  December  7,  p.  8.) 

THE  BOOKS  Mt;ST  BE  OPEN 

What  General  Motors  Is  most  against  is 
opening  Iti  books  It  will  not  let  unions 
know  whether  the  company  can  pay.  •  •  • 
You  cannot  keep  from  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  General  Motors  should  open  Its 
books.  The  stakes  are  too  big  to  allow  se- 
crecy. (Tie  Michigan  Catholic.  December 
e.  p.  10.) 
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Mdii     ServKt     to     Soldiers     and     Sailors 
Snouid  Be  Impro   ed 


EXTENSION  OP  RE]vlARKS 

Hurt.  UWRENCE  H   jMiTM 

0»  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  i  0.  J 945 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Congress  is  about  to  recess  for 
the  Christmas  holidays.  :;  know  that 
many  of  the  Members  are  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  on  this  fir:;t  peacetime 
Christmas  many  of  our  boys  are  still 
thousands  of  miles  from  heme,  and  will 
not  enjoy  the  Christmas  sea.son  as  we 
understand  it.  Under  those  circum- 
stances it  seemc  to  me  that  both  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  could  weU  afford  to 
spend  considerable  time  in  an  effort  to 
see  that  these  boys  have  adequate  mail 
service  from  home.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion at  the  present  time.  I  include  here- 
with a  letter  from  a  mother  who  is 
greatly  concerned  about  her  boys  who 
have  not  been  gettine  regular  mail  serv- 
ice In  the  far  Pacific.  This  situation 
should  be  corrected : 

Racine  Wis    December  16, 1945. 
Mr.  Lawrence  H    Smith 

Washington,  D   C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  you  already  know  I  have  ■ 
son  with  the  Navy  anchored  at  Shanghai  and 
one  at  Hong  Kong,  the  only  chil  jren  we  have. 

The  mail  situaiton  Is  pathetl''.  Mail  as  of 
December  3  tells  u*.  there  has  'jeen  no  mall 
for  the  past  2  months,  that  Is  October's  and 
November's  letters 

We  mothers  resent  '  Ing  tald  (ou  the 
radio)  to  write,  as  the  boys  need  mail  as  much 
as  ever,  when  we  write  air  m;  II  every  day 
and  then  hear  that  the  serr^ce  :s  worse  than 
when  the  flshtlnj;  was  going  on. 

Tbey  won't  declare  the  emirgency  oTer. 
and  now  when  our  eldest  son  »jih  3  year*' 
■ervlce  would  bt  eligible  next  month,  they 
freeze  machin)  ts'  mates. 

How  can  you  expect  anyon«  to  reenllst 
ur  ""r  existing  conditions?  Th-jy  are  doing 
absolutely  n-  -id  they're  Jnst  anchored, 

and    Hvtng    ;  dlpgurting    ccmdltlons. 

The  Orient  Is  no  place  for  our  Ixja 

When  will  they  wake  up  ard  consider  the 
voters,  who  ha^e  given  so  much,  only  to  have 
loet  all  their  coiirage  in  seein»  how  these 
patriotic  youngstcr<;  are  being  treated. 

I  cannot  sit  by  helplessly  a  ad  Just  talk 
about  it.  I  must  express  myself  to  those 
who  can  do  something  about  It. 

If  It  were  not  for  a  faith  la  God,  who  Is 
still  the  Ruler  of  the  universe,  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  crushed  under  the  load  I  have 
borne  the  past  3  years. 

May  God  give  you.  our  leatlers.  wisdom 
and  courage  to  seek  His  wUl  and  Jo  It.  regard- 
less of  what  pressure  may  be  brought  to 
bear. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Americanisn] 


EXTENSION  OP  REM/.RKS 

or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BULL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE?RESE^  TAITVES 

Thursday,  December  20, 1945 
Mr.  BEALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  vnder  leave 
granted  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the 


iUcoRo.  I  Include  the  address  given  by 
former  Mayor  Howard  "W.  Jackson,  of 
Baltimore,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Law- 
rence E\'erhart  Chapter  of  the  Maryland 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  at  the  Francis  Scott  Key 
Hotel,  Frederick,  Md..  November  30. 
1945: 

I  am  very  happy  tonight  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  the  Sgt.  Lawrence 
K\erhart  Chapter  of  the  Maryland  Society 
of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  I 
can  think  of  no  more  fitting  occasion  than 
this  on  which  to  dtsctiss  Americanism — for 
today  marks  the  anniversary  of  the  repudia- 
tion of  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765  by  the  Fred- 
erick County  cotirt.  More,  tonight  at  the 
Francis  Scott  Key  Hotel,  in  thte  historic  city 
so  famed  in  patriotic  song  and  story,  so 
steeped  In  traditions  that  hark  back  to  our 
freedom -loving  forefathers,  let's  take  the 
opportunity  to  turn  on  ourselves  the  mercl- 
less  spoUlght  of  truth.  One  hundred  and 
eighty  years  ago  the  people  of  Frederick, 
with  the  people  of  M.^ryland  and  the  other 
12  Colonies,  had  the  conviction  and  the  cotir- 
age  to  repudiate  what  they  knew  was  a  vio- 
lation of  their  personal  liberty.  Perhaps  we 
in  1945  can  spare  a  few  minutes  to  examine 
the  state  of  our  own  personal  liberties — that 
is.  what  is  left  of  them — and  deckle  whether 
or  not  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  do  a  little 
repudiation  of  our  own. 

I  could,  quite  properly,  spend  the  next 
15  or  20  minutes  telling  you  the  old.  old  story 
you  know  so  well— the  story  of  how  the 
American  colonlsu  came  to  the  wooded 
shores  of  America  to  escape  government  con- 
trol and  persecution.  They  were  a  virile, 
simple,  dignified  people,  with  one  object  in 
view— personal  liberty.  No  doubt  they  had 
what  we  call  today  single-track  minds 
They  knew  what  they  wanted,  and  they  took 
direct,  decisive  steps  to  accomplish  their  goal. 
Toull  say  the  problems  they  faced  cannot 
be  compared  with  those  we  face  today. 
Specifically  they  cannot,  for  that  wa.?  a  sim- 
ple, agricultural  society,  where  ours  is  com- 
plex and  top-heavy;  they  were  few  ir  num- 
ber, we  are  many.  But  basically  their  prob- 
lem and  ours  have  a  similarity.  The  differ- 
ence Is  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the 
problem  but  In  the  people  whom  it  confronts. 
Just  as  those  early  settlers  had  to  fell  their 
trees,  build  their  homes,  and  till  the  virgin 
soil,  so  Jid  they  hare  to  chart  their  vovage 
m  the  New  World  politically.  They  had  no 
blueprints  to  follow.  They  drew  up  their 
own.  We  have  the  results  of  their  labor— 
the  blueprints  they  drew  on  which  to  rely. 
Within  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  we 
find  all  we  need  in  the  way  of  guidance  to 
find  our  way  back  through  the  maze  Into 
which  we  have  been  wandering  for  the  past 
15  years. 

The  colonists  who  fled  Exiropean  onpresslon 
were  escaping  from  conditions  which  were 
imposed  on  them  by  a  monarchy.  But  the 
more  shame  to  us  when  we  know  that  the 
encroachments  on  our  freedom  have  been 
allowed  to  multiply  under  a  democracy — and 
through  the  fault — not  of  kings  and  princes, 
but  of  ourselves. 

Within  our  Nation  there  are  three  theories 
of  government — two  of  them  entirely  alien 
to  the  one  which  ^ve  ire  birth,  which  nour- 
ished us  and  flin.Uy  broufht  us  to  maturity 
and  proFoerlty  on  such  a  magnificent  scale 
that  our  cotmtry  has  been  and  Is  a  toaer  of 
strength  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  alien  forms,  as  we  know,  is 
comroonlsm.  It  is  a  new  form  of  Russian 
despotic  statism.  The  other  is  fascism,  and 
both  of  them  were  outcomeis  of  the  upheaval, 
the  frustrations  and  revolutions  that  fol- 
lowed In  the  wake  of  the  First  World  War. 
Communism  is  supported  in  the  United  States 
by  a  political  organization,  the  Communist 
Party,  which  grew  out  of  the  labor  unrest 


In  America  following  the  Rtaslan  Revolution 
in  1917.    Fascism  is  represented  by  no  openly 
organized  party,  but  It  is   being  carried  on 
by   above-grotind    and    underground    propa- 
ganda.   Key  members  of  both  these  systems 
are  in  places  of  influence  in  onr  own  coun- 
try.    No  matter  what  we  call  these  two  the- 
ories, they  are  alike  In  essential  respects— 
the  suppression  of  civil  liberties,  representa- 
tive   goremment.    mtelleciual    freedom,    in 
regimentation  of  the  people,  in  a  throttled 
press,  in  the  suppression  of  popular  elections, 
and  in  the  setting  up  of  one  despotic  leader. 
Both  system*  are  old;   they  stem  buck  to 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  and  beycaid.    Oen- 
eratlcn  after  generation  has  seen  them  fail, 
nation  after  nation  has  fallen  to  ruin  under 
these  theories;  people  after  people  have  dif- 
fered and  died  under  these  systems.      The 
blood  of  thousands  of  our  own  boys  h;\s  been 
ppilled  in  this  global   war  t>ecauae  of  them. 
One  of  the  principles  of  sociology  is  that 
"pro^rress  has  not  been  the  rule."      And  can 
we  doubt  It  when  we  stand  by  and  see  nation 
after  nation  going  back  to  an  ancient  system 
of  government   which   has  proved   its  weak- 
ness  again  and  again?      The  burned   child. 
they  say,  doesn't  go  back  to  the  hot  stove, 
but  supposedly  intelligent  leaders  and  states- 
men dismiss  the  recorded  political  experiences 
of  the  apes,  ajid  hail  tyranny  and  dicutur- 
shlp  as  a   new  idea — and  the  rnswer  to  the 
world's  problems.      What   Ls    more   startllnf 
and  €ven  more  horrifying  is  that  they  turned 
to  such  theories  even  as  their  own  sons  were 
fighting    and    dying    in    the    battle    against 
tyranny  which   threatened  our  shores. 

Gentlemen,  here  within  our  country  we 
face  a  common  danger.  We  must  realize 
that  in  time*  of  depression,  social  disloca- 
tion, and  unemployment  dicta'^cr  govern- 
ments have  given  work  to  the  Idle,  organ- 
ized industrial  peoduction.  and  established 
order  The  war  has  been  won,  but  there  is 
a  noticeable  and  deplorable  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm arwJ  spontaneous  Jcy  in  our  people. 
Ttiere  is  Instead  a  sort  of  weary  resignation 
The  indivKlua]  citizen  Is  confused,  tired 
and  prone  to  fall  into  Indifference  because 
of  the  scope  of  the  problems  which  we  mu«st 
aolve.  if  we  are  to  sxirvlve  as  a  democracy, 
are  too  ponderous  for  him.  Now.  if  evtr. 
we  must  exert  vigilance  If  we  are  to  save  our 
republican  form  of  government. 

I  a«k  you  to  recall  the  mnnv.  manv  viola- 
tions of  American  liberty  under  the  provi- 
sions ot  the  Conetltution  which  have  occurred 
in  the  Ian  decade  and  a  half.  The  o^er- 
centrallzatlon  of  our  Government  has  not 
even  come  gradually— it  has  been  pJartng 
swift,  and  ruthless.  Shall  we  blame  it  on 
the  war?  Try  to  rememb*T  thp  high-handed 
policies  that  left  us  gaspJne  lon»  before  the 
wsr.  Since  then  we  hp.ve  s-en^the  Federal 
Government  Invade  our  State*  rights,  our 
local  commnnltfes.  and  our  very  homes.  We 
let  ft  happen.  We  murmured  and  com- 
plained but  did  nothing.  Like  a  snowball 
ron?d  downhill.  Federal  governmental  con- 
trol has  gained. 

Naturally  the  aftermath  of  war  leaves  us 
with  tremendous  problems  wlilch  must  be 
Bo'ved.  One  of  them  is  the  question  of  un- 
employment. It's  a  serious  problem  and  let 
me  put  mys<^If  on  record  now  ns  s*at!n»  that 
the  Murray-Wagner-Dinpell  full  employment 
bill  isn't  the  answer.  It  does  not  seem  likely 
that  an  unemployment  crl.<5ls  would  come 
Within  the  next  4  or  5  years.  However  we 
must  be  prepared  for  It  if  it  does  come.  The^e 
are  too  many  bitter  memories  of  unemplr»v- 
ment  in  tije  1930'8  for  ua  to  take  the  ixjsl- 
bUlty  of  another  depression  lightly.  Before 
we  ask  who  or  vhat  can  provide  full  employ- 
ment let's  aak  ^ust  what  is  full  employment. 

In  the  Senate  version  of  the  Murray  bUl  It 
is  defined  as  a  condition  under  which  "all 
Americana  able  and  seeking  work  havt  the 
right  to  useful,  remunerative,  regular,  and 
full-time  emploj-ment.'  That  has  a  fine, 
noble  soimd— but  let's  think  about  it  for  a 
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minute.  During  the  war  millions  of  people 
wanted  to  work  for  high  war  wages  or  for 
patriotic  reason*.  Many  of  them  don't  want 
to  work  now.  Some  are  too  old  to  work. 
Some  are  mothers  of  young  children  who 
ought  not  to  work.  Others  are  boys  and  girls 
who  ought  to  go  back  to  school.  Full  em- 
ployment ought  not  to  be  guaranteed  to 
these  millions. 

There  Is  another  class  of  people  who  vol- 
untarily work  part  time.  Another  group,  who 
because  of  personal  characteristics,  Just  do 
not  get  employed.  There  Is  still  another 
group  descritjed  by  Ralph  E.  Flanders,  re- 
search comnilttee  chairman  cf  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development.  He  classes 
them  this  way:  "The  largest  single  element 
in  the  group  with  personal  handicaps  con- 
sists of  those  with  a  strong  "leisure  prefer- 
ence." This  group  Includes  at  its  extremes 
both  philosophers  and  bums." 

We  have  been  told  that  60.000.000  Jobs 
should  be  guaranteed  to  the  American  people. 
There  are  two  things  wrong  with  this.  One 
is  that  60.000.CC0  Jobs  are  not  needed:  and 
two.  the  word  "'guarantee'"  ought  to  frighten 
every  freedom-conscious  American  who 
hears  it. 

What  we  really  want  Is  a  "high  level"  of 
employment.  And  we  have  three  alternu- 
tives.  Complete  Government  cbnirol.  Com- 
plete control  by  free  enterprise  or  free  enter- 
prise working  In  harmony  with  a  Government 
which  will  release  all  the  pent-up  energy  and 
productiveness  of  the  system  instead  of  lock- 
ing It  in.  The  third  plan,  gentleman.  I  be- 
lieve Is  our  nn.swer. 

Full  employm.ent  cannot  be  guaranteed 
unless  full  government  control  Is  instituted. 
If  that  happens,  then,  we  have  a  communistic 
form  of  government,  no  matter  what  other 
fancy  name  you  give  it.  As  we  know,  full 
government  control  means  the  death  of  all 
free-competitive  enterprise,  the  end  of  the 
open  market,  the  end  of  Individual  ambi- 
tions, and  mark  this  well — the  end  of  labor 
unions.  When  government  is  the  employer, 
latKT  dare  not  ftrike  nor  bargain 

The  American  free-enterprise  system  can 
produce  a  high  level  of  employment  If — and 
it's  a  big  \i — it  has  the  cooperation  of  the 
Government.  Cooperation  —  not  restraint. 
Cooperation — not  strangling  taxatloxi.  We 
know  what  happens  when  a  bxtslness  has  to 
meet  confiscatory  taxes.  There  Is  no  way  to 
plow  back  earnings  Into  the  bxislness.  there- 
by creating  more  Jobs.  The  business  starves, 
finally  fails,  and  unemployment  has  more  re- 
cruits. We  ought  to  remember  that  Amerl- 
cas  amazing  Industrial  development  took 
place  when  business  could  keep  and  reinvest 
moat  of  Its  earnings  and  investors  could 
realize  a  fair  return  on  their  investments. 
Let's  have  wise,  just  taxation  and  give  the 
system  which  has  served  us  so  well,  another 
chance.  There  is  much  more  we  could  say 
on  the  dangers  of  the  pending  Murray- 
Dlngell-V/agner  bill  as  It  stands — but.  this  is 
the  Important  and  urtj  :  :  blem  before  us 
now.  Gentlemen,  th  ■  >.!  _  :  r '.y-Dingell-Wag- 
ner  bill  must  not  be  ;  .  -  :  'y  the  Congress 
if  we  are  to  continue  u.i  ^  i.r  American  way. 

I  want  to  repeat  here  a  statement  made  by 
Woodrow  Wilson  when  the  big  government 
planners  tried  to  impose  w.irtlme  controls  on 
peacetime  America.  He  saJ,  ■  I  do  not  want 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  g^vorr.ruent.  either 
directly  or  by  any  Instruments  through 
which  government  Is  acting.  G::e  ir.e  rleht 
and  Justice,  and  I  will  take  c:::e  >  i  rnv-rlf." 
This  has  teen  the  backbone  o:  A\\\-' ::■':■.:  i.sm. 
This  is  the  first  law  of  the  A:.-.r::  :ir.  -.di- 
vidual and  of  the  Individual  S  ,it<s  Re- 
cently, we  saw  another  j-tartllng  example  of 
the  octopus  of  Goverr.::u:.:  control  reaching 
out  to  engulf  tlvj  .'\::;tr;-M:i  medical  pro- 
fession. 


In  President  Truman's  message  to  Con- 
gress on  a  national  health  program  we  again 
face  the  danger  signals.  But  we  have  reason 
to  be  proud  of  our  own  State  of  Maryland, 
which,  characteristically,  is  a  step  {.head  of 
other  States  and  already  has  Its  ov/n  State 
health  program  for  the  indigent  and  medi- 
cally indigent  under  way,  Dr.  Robert  R. 
Riley.  State  director  of  public  health,  briefly 
sums  up  the  whole  Idea  when  he  says.  "Mary- 
land can  take  care  of  herself  as  to  public 
health  and  Insurance."  Maryland's  plan  is 
a  democratic  plan,  with  each  county  ap- 
pointing its  own  advisory  council  and  Its 
citizens  free  to  choose  their  own  physicians. 

I  wish  I  knew  some  «;ffective  way  to  im- 
press on  you  the  urgency  of  our  domestic 
danger.  It  Is  for  us  as  citizens  to  start  strip- 
ping Government  cf  its  controls  over  us.  It 
Is  for  us  to  square  otir  shoulders,  roll  up  our 
sleeves,  and  pitch  into  the  muddled  mess 
and  straighten  it  out.  Not  so  many  months 
ago  the  whole  world  was  aflame.  Do  you.  by 
any  chance,  suppose  those  fires  are  dead? 
They  are  smoldarlng  dangerously,  ready  to 
burst  forth  again.  We  cannot  afford  to 
waste  time.  We  must  get  our  feet  back  on 
the  ground.  If  It's  representative  govern- 
ment we  want,  let's  make  it  work.  There 
has  never  been  an  effective  substitute  for 
the  Republic  set  up  by  our  forefathers  who 
believed  that  the  dignity  and  personal  free- 
dom of  man  was  the  most  valuable  and 
important  thing  on  earth. 

Back  in  1895  Henry  Adams  asked  this  ques- 
tion, "Are  we  in  the  midst  of  the  last  great 
centralization,  with  its  overtones  and  under- 
tones, with  all  its  implications  as  a  pattern 
of  culture  enclosing  politics,  education,  and 
ethics?"    What  would  his  question  be  now? 

Gentlemen,  America  stands  alone  In  a 
world  fast  becoming  socialistic.  American- 
ism since  1776  has  stood  for  all  those  char- 
acteristics which  are  Important  to  the  indi- 
vidual liberty,  equality,  personal  ambitions, 
freedom  of  worship,  freedom  to  stand  up  and 
speak  our  minds,  freedom  to  pen  the  words 
we  wish.  These  constitute  the  soul  of 
America. 

Is  It  not  time  to  take  inventory'  Should 
we  not  go  back  12,  15,  or  23  years  Knd  assess 
the  benefits  of  all  legislation,  theories,  Ide- 
ologies, Federal  and  Supreme  Cotirt  deci- 
sions, creation  of  Government  corporations, 
rtnd  policies  of  Government,  many  of  which 
have  encouraged  the  trend  away  from  the 
fundamentals  of  government  as  conceived 
by  our  founding  fathers  and  are  leading  us 
along  the  road  of  statelsm,  socialism,  or 
creeping  communism. 

Everybody  seems  to  be  worried  about  the 
atomic  bomb  and  I  Imagine  we  should  be. 
I  hope  we  are  going  to  keep  ourselves  better 
prepared  in  the  future  than  we  have  In  the 
past.  We  need  spiritual,  moral,  military, 
and  economic  reconversion.  When  I  think 
of  what  has  happened  In  Russia,  England, 
France.  Japan,  and  other  countries  that 
could  be  mentioned,  I  haven't  any  more  fear 
of  an  atomic  bomb  than  I  have  of  financial 
and  economic  bankruptcy.  I  am  hopeful  for 
the  future.  One  of  the  ways  to  prevent  na- 
tional bankruptcy  is  for  the  Congress  to  be- 
come representative  and  see  to  it  that  the 
administration  has  a  policy  that  will  Insure 
a  proper  tax  system  and  an  economical  ad- 
ministration of  governmental  affairs  based 
en  the  Constitution. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  years  ago  your 
ancestors  made  the  streets  of  old  Frederick 
town  ring  with  defiant  cheers  when  they  re- 
pudiated what  they  knew  was  a  violation  of 
iheir  frfec^cm.  Repudiation  of  the  encroach- 
ments l;i  V  ur  personal  liberties  today  seems 
to  be  ;:-  :  J-r.  Let's  get  along  with  It.  before 
it  Li  :..  w  ;.;-e. 


Veterd-i:,'  ben>  U{>  I  fid^ r  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  as  Amended 
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HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCR.VN lR 

I  OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  December  20, 1945 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  was 
originally  considered  and  discussed,  the 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Leg- 
islation, of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
member,  told  Congress  and  the  public  It 
was  admittedly  experimental.  It  still  is. 
Changes  have  just  been  made — more  pos- 
sibly are  in  store. 

Therefore,  this  occasion  is  taken  to  ex- 
plain in  a  general  way  the  benefits  as 
they  now  exist  under  the  amended  Re- 
adjustment Act. 

I  ELIGIBILrrY 

To  be  eligible  for  any  or  all  of  these 
benefits  thd  veteran  must  have  been  re- 
leased frotti  service  under  conditions 
othe.  than  tlishonorable,  and  must  either 
have  served  not  less  than  90  days  between 
September  6,  1940,  and  the  end  of  the 
war,  or  have  been  discharged  for  a  serv- 
ice-connectied  disability.  Rank  in  service 
or  age  maizes  no  difference. 

EDUCA-nON 

At  any  t  me  within  4  years  after  dis- 
charge, or  termination  of  the  war,  which- 
ever date  ia  later — provided  that  all  such 
programs  inust  be  completed  before  9 
years  aftef  the  end  of  the  war — any 
eligible  veteran  may  receive  education  for 
a  period  of  1  year  plus  the  length  of  time 
he  was  in  active  service — between  Sep- 
tember 16. 1940,  and  the  end  of  the  war — 
with  a  majfimum  of  <i  years. 

To  continue  for  the  full  period  for 
which  he  Is  eligible  the  veteran  must 
meet  the  standards  established  by  the 
school  or  institution  ir  which  he  enrolls. 

The  veteran  may  choose  any  approved 
school  that  v.ill  accept  him,  and  the 
course  he  desires  to  study.  He  can  go  to 
school  in  any  State,  but  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  his  heme  to  the  school  is 
his  own  expense. 

The  Federal  Government  pays  for  all 
books,  supi^lies,  and  the  customary  tui- 
tion fees  up  to  $500  per  year.  While  in 
school  he  vtill  be  paid  $65  per  month,  if 
single,  $90  if  married — or  has  depend- 
ents— for  subsistence  or  living  expenses. 
This  is  eniugh  to  help  veterans  help 
themselves,  and  there  is  no  law  or  regu- 
lation agaifist  taking  outside,  part-time 
work. 

This  opoortunity  is  not  confined  to 
ordinary  sfhools  or  colleges.  He  may 
take  short,  intensive,  more  expensive, 
specialized  |  courses,  the  maximum  tui- 
tion, howe^ter,  being  limited  to  $500.  He 
may  elect  to  take  vocational  or  appren- 
tice training,  in  which  case  part  of  his 
maintenance  will  come  from  the  em- 
ployer.       } 

Many  T^terans,  while  in  service, 
learned    the    value    of    correspondence 


courses.  These  courses  can  now  be  pur- 
sued after  return  to  a  civilian  status,  but 
in  this  case  he  does  not  receive  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  cost  of  any 
such  course  will  be  estabUshed  by  con- 
tract, with  a  maximum  limit  of  $500. 

Education  may  be  commenced  while  on 
terminal  leave,  but  no  payment  is  al- 
lowed for  living  expenses  until  after  the 
leave  ends, 

LOANS 

A  veteran  may  apply  fo-  loans  from 
nearly  every  type  of  lending  agency. 
His  honorable  discharge  is  his  certificate 
of  eligibility.  Other  discharges  must  be 
passed  upon  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, 

Property  loans  may  be  ut  the  figure 
negotiated  with  the  lending  agency,  with 
the  limitation  that  they  may  not  exceed 
the  reasonable  value  of  the  property,  or 
the  appraisal  of  an  experienced  appraiser 
living  in  the  community  wh<>re  the  prop- 
erty is  situated,  employed  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Interest  on  loans  is  limited  to  4  per- 
cent. Home  loans  may  not  run  for  more 
than  25  years,  farm  loans  not  over  40 
years,  and  business  loans  a:-e  limited  to 
10  years. 

There  are  conditions  that  property  on 
which  loans  are  to  be  made  loust  be  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to 
be  used — for  a  dwelling,  for  farming  op- 
erations, ©»"  for  a  business  ocaticn.  It 
must  also  be  shown  in  connection  with 
loans  for  farms  or  for  business  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  the  vet- 
eran will  succeed  in  his  umiertaking  as 
a  farmer  or  as  a  businessman. 

When  the  loan  is  finally  ccmpleted  the 
Government  guarantees  cne-half — 50 
percent — of  the  amount  loaned,  with  a 
maximum  guaranty  of  $4  050  on  real- 
e.«itate  loans  and  of  $2,000  on  nonreal 
estate — chattel  or  per-^onal  property — 
loans.  Thus  a  veteran  is  now  ehglble 
for  the  Government  guan.nty  or  an 
$8,000  loan  on  real  estate  or  i  $4,000  loan 
for  business. 

Th«»  veteran  may  obtain  a  loan  for  the 
purchase  of  propeity  to  be  occupied  as 
his  home,  or  to  make  repaiis,  imorove- 
ments.  or  alterations  on  a  tome  he  al- 
ready owns. 

The  veteran  may  obtain  a  :oan  to  pur- 
chase land,  buildings,  live  sto:k.  machin- 
ery, and  supplies,  if  he  anticipates  en- 
gaging in  farming. 

The  veteran  who  seeks  to  enter  busi- 
ness may  obtain  a  loan  to  buy  land,  build- 
ings, supplies,  tools,  equipment,  inven- 
tory, and  stock  in  trade,  or  fcj  the  altera- 
tion of  realty  to  be  used  in  Us  business. 

Many  regulations  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration must  be  changed,  but  no 
great  delay  is  expected;  and  the  new 
simplified  procedure  should  speed  up 
loans  considerably  and  eliminate  much 
red  tape  which  has  existed. 

This  does  not  mean  that  any  veteran 
can  go  into  any  bank  or  to  Eny  lending 
agency  and  get  a  loan  up  to  $M.000  mere- 
ly for  the  a.sking.  He  goes  in  a.s  any 
other  person  and  makes  his  deal.  Of 
course,  the  lending  agency  and  the  Gov- 
ernment want  some  reasonable  assur- 
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ances  of  the  soundness  of  the  loan— of 
the  ability  to  repay  it  and  of  the  value  of 
the  security. 

EUPIXJYMKKT 

Assistance  is  provided  in  placing  vet- 
erans on  jobs,  and  in  each  State  a  vet- 
eran is  on  duty  as  placement  officer  to 
protect  the  interests  of  veterans. 

UNEMPLOTMEKT  COMPENSATION 

In  the  event  a  veteran,  after  comply- 
ing with  State  law  relating  to  registra- 
tion for  work,  cannot  obtain  employ- 
ment, he  may  receive  $20  per  week  un- 
employment allowance — for  not  to  ex- 
ceed, however,  52  weeks.  The  period  for 
receipt  of  this  benefit  is  fixed  bv  length 
of  service— 24  weeks  for  the  fii-st  90  days 
in  service,  and  4  weeks  for  each  month  of 
.service  beyond  90  days.  In  other  words. 
10  months  or  more  of  .service  entitles  a 
veteran  to  the  maximum. 

Restrictions  are  rigid  enough  to  dis- 
courage "gold -bricking"  and  prevent 
duplication. 

If  a  veteran  goes  out  as  his  own  boss  in 
business,  a  profession,  or  on  a  farm,  an 
allowance  is  provided  to  bring  his  net 
income  up  to  $100  per  month,  with  a 
limit  of  12  monthly  payments.  Appli- 
cation for  this  benefit  must  be  made 
within  2  years  after  discharge  or  the  end 
of  the  war,  whichever  is  the  later  date. 

GENERAL   PKOVISJOKS 

As  amended,  Americans  who  sened 
with  our  allies  may  receive  benefits 
hereunder  if  they  now  live  in  the  United 
States  and  have  not  applied  for  or  re- 
ceived similar  benefits  from  the  nation 
with  whose  army  service  was  rendered. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  given 
full  power  to  obUln  space  by  building, 
purchase,  or  lea.sc. 

Veterans  needing  artificial  appliances 
can  obtain  them,  with  training  in  their 
use.  and  the  payment  of  necessary  travel 
in  connection  therewith. 

Section  1505  of  the  original  act  pro- 
vided that  in  the  event  any  payment  m 
the  nature  of  adjusted  compensation  Is 
later  authorized,  benefits  and  payments 
received,  including  payments  mad?  by 
the  Government  on  defaulted  loans,  un- 
der the  act  were  to  be  deducted  from 
such  compeniiation.  This  section  has 
now  been  repealed.  However,  this  re-" 
peal  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  promise 
or  a.ssurance  that,  in  order  to  avoid  in- 
equalities, such  action  may  not  be  taken 
by  a  future  Congress. 

M  ISCELLANEtKIS 

At  t  he  time  the  Servicemen's  Readjust  - 
ment  Act  was  amended.  Public  Law  16. 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  which  relates 
solely  to  veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities,  was  liberalized.  Veterans 
with  service -connected  disabilities,  to 
whom  we  owe  our  greatest  obligation, 
are  given  training  and  education  to  help 
them  overcome  physical  handicaps  and 
enable  them  to  l)ecome  self-supporting. 

Payments  for  these  men  and  women 
while  in  training  have  been  too  low. 
These  disabled  veterans  will  rvow  re- 
ceive— in  addition  to  all  training  ex- 
penses— $105  if  single;  $115  with  a  de-  " 
pendent— wife,  child  or  parent.  Ten  dol- 
lars per  month  is  allowed  for  one  child. 
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$7  for  each  additional  child,  and  an  al- 
lowance of  $15  for  a  dependent  parent. 

CONCLUSION 

This  presentation  must  necessarily 
just  hit  the  high  spots.  For  detailed  in- 
formation Inquire  of  the  nearest  Vet- 
erans' Administration  office,  the  local 
posts  of  the  American  Legion,  the  Vet- 
erans of  F*oreign  Wars,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  the  Regular  Vet- 
eran.s  Association.  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  or  other  veterans'  organizations, 
the  Red  Cross,  or  the  State  veterans' 
representative. 

If  you  prefer,  write  Errett  P  Scriv.nkr 
316  House  Office  Building.  Washington, 
D.  C.  who  is  in  Washington  to  serve  the 
veterans  and  their  families. 

Note:   Have  your  discharge  recorded 
and  photostated. 


rre:t(H  .'av  hepar.'un.*  f  rorr  the  On£;Hia! 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

Hj\.  JOHN  J,  SPARKMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  December  20, 1945 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Af  -^  <,k.:  r,,v- 
ernor  Sparks,  of  Anu  .::...  ;et  nu,  junde 
a  speech  in  which  he  clearly  pointt-d  out 
the  changing  and  growing  cc:  ■  •>'  hs  to 
the  proper  rt'latiorshipbetwet  I.  iu-c  and 
Federal  Governments.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  Include  ;!  ^  ^]h->-  h- 
also  an  editorial  from  the  Ami  :-^;c:.  Aia  l 
Star  deahng  with  the  speech: 

PtMENT    DAT    DEFARTt'CE    FY.ov    -    -t     ORIGINAL 

CojtcEmow  or  Statx  and  j  i .,-,  y..     Govern- 

MTNTS 

(Addresa  by  Chauncey  Sparks.  Oovprnor  of 
Alabama,  delivered  btlorc  the  Association 
of  Attorneys  General  of  the  United  Sutee 
In  Jackeonville.  Fla  .  November  28.  1945) 
The   assigned   subject   is  vej^  difficult  to 
hkncUe  because  it  involves  considerable  per- 
Bonal   opinion   a^   to  the   meaning  of   terms 
Conceding  that  there  was  an  undei lying  con- 
ception of  the  State  and  Pederhl  unii*  in  the 
orgaiiiaiUon  of  our  government,  in  order  to 
discuss   the   question    intelligeniiy.    we    first 
must  come  to  a  definition  of  what  we  mean 
by   'original   coiKsepUon.'" 

It  is  safe  to  say.  I  think,  that  there  were 
some  h9sic  remedies  sought  in  the  <  ■: 
tiou  of  the  United  6tat«s  under  the  • 
tution  of  1787.  History  back  ol  the  forma- 
tion of  the  American  Union  is  lamiliar  to 
moat  of  us.  Our  Pederalisuc  lorra  of  gov- 
ernment grew  out  of  unpleasant  relations 
and  experiences  which  made  clear  the  need 
for  some  kind  of  umpire  or  over-ail  director  of 
tlie  destinies  of  the  infant  Sutes.  Wr  know 
of  the  difficulties  of  ihe  Confederation  with 
r<.gard  to  Fuch  matters  as  conwierce  taxa- 
tion, payment  ol  debts,  and  maintenance 
and  pay  of  standing  aimies  and  navies  The 
loosely  Jointed  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
had  no  authority  which  it  could  enforce  and 
was  constantly  reproached  by  the  fcpirlt  of 
Independence  prevaUUig  among  tne  separate 
States. 

The  delegation  of  futhority  to  the  Con- 
gress In  the  Constitution  under  section  8  of 
article   1   indicates   the  fields   m   which  our 
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forefathers  wanted  the  new  United  States 
Government  to  function.  There  are  17  dis- 
tinct delegations  of  legislative  authority. 
The  Constitution  provided  that  the  Congress 
Ehall  have  power  to:  colleci  taxes,  coin  money, 
establish  post  roads,  create  courts,  declare 
war,  raise  and  support  armies  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy,  organize,  arm,  and  disci- 
phnc  the  militia  under  State  regulation, 
exeictee  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  regulate  commerce,  per- 
form other  entunerated  acts,  and  make  all 
laws  necessary  to  execute  the  foregoing 
powers. 

By  examining  this  listing,  we  may  con- 
clude signers  of  the  Constitution  evidently 
had  In  mind  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  cpply  only  to  regulation  of  relations 
between  States  and  tc  the  exercise  of  such 
fimctions  as  required  uniformity  over  the 
Nation  The  Federal  u  ill  thus  became  a 
limited  Government,  the  authority  of  which 
w:is  defined  in  the  Instrument  of  agreement. 
It  is  significant,  howevei.  to  note  that  the 
exercise  of  related  or  incidental  Federal  pow- 
ers was  not  rcEtrlcted  in  any  wise  until  the 
tenth  amendment,  which  provided: 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constltuion,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people  " 

Such  limiation  of  authority  of  Congress. 
we  must  admit,  arose  in  fear  of  a  super  gov- 
ernment Those  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
under  which  we  now  operate  had  been  par- 
ticipants in  the  American  Revolution,  some 
of  Them  in  the  continental  line  and  others  in 
governmental  positions  directly  bearing  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  war  They  were  fighting 
for  freedom.  They  were  fighting  to  be  liber- 
ated from  an  oppressive  mother  country. 
They  were  trying  to  rid  themselves  of  a  cen- 
tral government  which  sought  to  enact  laws 
restricting  their  personal  conduct  and  to  tax 
them  without  representation.  They  were, 
therefore,  afraid  of  any  kind  of  central  gov- 
ernment. Tliey  were  fearful  of  oppression, 
of  absorption  of  local  authority,  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  States,  of  lack  of  freedom  of 
action  by  the  States,  and  ol  loss  of  the  liberty 
which  they  had  gained  in  long  years  of  suf- 
fering and  hardship.  Naturally,  therefore, 
we  can  conclude  that  our  forefathers  thought 
that  the  functions  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment should  be  very  restricted. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  they  felt  the 
need  for  surrender  by  the  States  of  certain 
rights  In  the  interest  of  the  common  good. 
This  is  Illustrated  in  section  10  of  article  1, 
whereby  certain  powers  of  the  States  were 
taken  away.  Not  only,  therefore,  was  the 
Constitution  a  delegation  of  limited  outhor- 
Ity  to  the  central  government,  but  It  was 
also  a  restriction  upon  the  authority  of  the 
States,  which  had  been  accustomed  to  exer- 
cise sovereign  authority  since  the  peace  of 
17.3. 

The  fear  of  all  government  by  our  an- 
cestors also  Is  illustrated  by  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Such 
men  as  Jefferson  recognized  the  experiment 
which  the  people  were  undertaking.  In  or- 
der that,  by  some  basic  statements,  certain 
civil  liberties  mlpht  ha  gtiaranteed.  they 
proposed  through  those  amendments,  to  de- 
fine. a.s  nearly  as  they  could,  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  the  citizen.  The  amend- 
ments, however,  did  not  limit  the  general 
authority  of  the  Congress  to  legislate  withm 
the  field  of  Its  commission;  but  they  did, 
both  for  the  Congress  and  the  States,  pro- 
.^bit  interference  with  certain  individual 
pfPragatlves  and  rights  regarding  such  mat- 
ters as  the  bearing  of  arms,  the  quartering 
Of  soldiers,  unreasonable  se:irrl  es  and  seiz- 
ures, former  jeopardy,  tri.d  by  ji;:y  excessive 
bail  and  fines,  and  unusual  punishment. 
Further,  by  amendment  9  it  was  provided 
generally  that — 

"Tlie  enumeration  of  the  Cuivstitution,  of 
crrtaiu   rights,   shall   not   be   construed   to 


deny   or   disparage  others  retained   by  the 
people." 

This  Idea  of  a  basic  conception  of  limited 
government,  and  particularly  limited  Fed- 
eral Government,  is  borne  out  by  the  type 
of  amendment  subsequent  to  the  first  10. 
Later  ame-idments  deal  with  civil  rights 
such  as  voting,  equal  protection  of  the  law, 
prohibition  against  the  States  In  limiting 
franchise  on  account  of  color  or  sex,  and 
declaring  citizenship  of  the  United  States. 
Nowhere  does  it  appear  that  these  subse- 
quent amendments  have  materially  changed 
the  basic  conception  of  the  original  Con- 
stitution or  largely  expanded  or  contracted 
the  functions  of  either  Federal  Government 
or  the  State  governments. 

What  departures  from  this  conception 
have  the  last  158  years  brought?  In  order 
that  we  may  successfully  answer  the  ques- 
tion, or  attempt  to  answer  it,  we  must  ascer- 
tain what  we  mean  by  the  word  "departure." 
To  depart  from  a  thing  is  to  leave  It,  to  go 
away  from  it,  to  have  nothing  to  dc  with  It. 
Certainly  we  wouldn't  say  that  we  have 
treated  our  Constitution  itself  In  such  a 
manner.  Whatever  departures  there  may 
have  been  certainly  were  within  the  Consti- 
tution and  not  apart  from  it.  We  have  not 
gone  off  and  left  the  original  short,  pithy 
document  and  created  a  new  philosophy  of 
government.  On  the  contrary,  hav  we  not. 
frankly,  builded  to  the  framework  as  needs 
required,  as  conditions  demanded,  and  as 
growth  ordered? 

There  may  be  a  field  here  and  there,  how- 
ever, in  which  there  appears  to  be  at  least 
a  change  In  the  conception  of  the  duties  and. 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government  through 
varyin_  Judicial  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. As  Felix  Frankfurter  has  so 
tersely  put  It,  "The  Supreme  Court  is  the 
Constitution."  We  all  have  had  simila"  ex- 
perience, no  doubt,  with  our  State  consti- 
tutions. Certain  provisions,  we  thought, 
meant  one  thing,  but  the  courts  decreed  they 
meant  Another  Of  course,  the  court  was 
always  wrong  If  the  rights  of  our  clients  were 
involved;  nevertheless,  the  court's  ruling  was 
still  the  law. 

Each  era  of  our  history  has  taken  its 
whack  at  the  Constitution.  We  have  had 
the  old  stand-patters.  We  have  had  the  rigid 
and  ruthless  constitutionalists.  We  have 
had  thc^3  who  believe  that  the  Constitution 
exists  solely  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing 
an  Individual  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  and  should  be  construed  in  the 
narrowest  sense  to  that  end.  And  we  have 
had  the  liberals,  the  wild-eyed  progressives, 
and  those  who  would  make  the  Constitution 
what  they  think  It  ought  to  be.  But  through 
all  thLs  difference  of  opinion,  we  have  come 
through  with  a  rather  well-construed  Con- 
stitution which,  by  and  large,  retains  Intact 
the  Idea  of  a  limited  government,  and  par- 
ticularly limited  Central  Government,  pro- 
vided by  our  ancestors. 

The  central  theme  of  the  Constitution 
seems  to  have  pervaded  much  of  our  judicial 
construction  and  administrative  interpreta- 
tion. This  central  thought  has  been:  there 
are  two  governments  to  deal  with — one,  the 
State,  the  other,  the  National— and  that  each 
has  a  S3parate  field  of  sovereignty.  Both 
have  tremendously  expanded  since  1787  and 
have  assumed  functions  other  than  those 
which  were  originally  contemplated.  Oiur 
problem  today  Is  to  retain  that  distinction 
and  yet  not  retard  growth.  Whenever  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government,  be- 
cause of  expanding  needs  and  requirements, 
to  enter  a  field  of  regulation,  it  should  be 
done  with  the  central  theme  in  view  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  usurp  cer- 
tain functions  which  were  left  to  the  States 
and  which  the  States  themselves  can  per- 
form adequately. 

la  some  things  there  has  been  perhaps  an 
e.xpansion  of,  if  not  a  departure  from  the 
conception  of  a  limited  Federal  state.    Here 


is  where  moat  of  the  cry  and  hue  arise,  espe- 
cially from  6tate  officials.  We  might  con- 
sider relative  taxation  as  a  measure  of  the 
central  imit"^  growth.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  bpcome  the  largest  collector  of 
taxes  of  ar^y  of  our  many  governments. 
For  instance,  In  1912,  all  taxes  collected  by 
governmental  units  In  the  United  States  were 
divided  as  follows:  the  Federal  Government 
collected  28  percent;  the  State  governments, 
14  percent;  xlie  local  governments,  58  percent. 
Look  at  lp38  for  a  comparison.  In  that 
year,  the  Federal  Government  collected  41 
percent:  the  States,  26  percent;  the  local  gov- 
ernments. ?|  percent — a  reversal  of  the  sit- 
uation gividg  to  the  Federal  Government 
nearly  one-half  as  against  one-fourth  26 
years  befor*^.  the  State  governments  one- 
fourth  as  against  one-seventh,  the  local  gov- 
ernments ofte-thlrd  as  against  more  than 
one-half.  Tnls  shift  possibly  was  demanded 
by  the  peoplt,  a  right  which  they  retained  in 
the  tenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  In 
absolute  agreement  with  the  powers  dele- 
gated to  Coqgress. 

"To  lay  aftd  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excise,  to  pay  the  debts  and  to  provide 
for  the  conjmon  defense  and  general  wel- 
fare of  the  tfnited  States." 

This  use  oif  taxing  authority  by  the  Federal 
Government  Is  certainly  much  broader  than 
was  the  original  conception;  and  the  power 
has  been  used  for  many  purposes  other  than 
those,  and  t  think  all  of  us  can  agree,  which 
were  conceited  by  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution That  the  growing  Federal  tax  levy 
is  legitimate,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The 
only  controversy  In  the  past  has  been  con- 
cerning whether  the  taxes  were  used  properly. 
When  we  cofne  to  that  question,  then  we  must 
define  very  Carefully  the  word  "welfare." 

Another  ^eld  In  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  go^e  further  than  was  contemplated 
priginally  ii  in  the  matter  of  civil  rights. 
These  changes  have  been  influenced  by 
amendment*  to  our  Constitution.  Around 
them  has  l|een  centered  much  of  the  con- 
troversy In  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury as  to  the  proper  application  and  con- 
struction of  our  Constitution.  They  are  not 
a  part  of  iny  basic  conception.  They  are 
something  t^hich  has  been  added  by  action  of 
the  people  df  the  United  States  through  their 
legislative  bodies  or  in  conventions. 

Other  matters,  however,  not  involved  in 
amendment^  to  the  Constitution,  such  as 
social  insurance  and  relief,  regulation  of  em- 
ployer and  amployee  relationships,  and  public 
health,  have  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Much 
of  such  legislation  has  been  enacted  under 
the  assumei  authority  resting  in  the  highly 
controversial  public-welfare  clause.  Some  of 
it  has  been  Tested  upon  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Gotiemment  to  tax;  other  of  it,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  Stales  to  do  all  necessary  things  to 
carry  out  Ik  express  or  implied  obligations. 
Much  of  tfie  so-called  departures  has  arisen 
ttnder  what  is  known  as  the  Interstate  com- 
merce clause.  This  is  the  third  authority 
delegated  to  the  Congress,  and  is  as  follows: 
"To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  ainong  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes." 

Here  we  have  another  play  upon  words. 
The  word  '♦commerce"  meant  something  in 
1787.  It  m«ant  another  thing  tn  1860.  And 
it  means  aH  entirely  different  thing,  or  a 
series  of  different  things,  in  1945.  But  the 
term  is  there  used,  and  words,  like  indi- 
viduals, grqw.  They  grow  in  meaning  and 
in  appllcatitn. 

Under  this  commerce  clause  has  occurred 
much  of  ttte  apparent  departure  from  the 
original  conception  which  the  Constitution 
makers  maj  have  had  of  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral units.  Fine  and  technical  distinctions 
relating  to  the  commerce  power  often  have 
been  drawq  in  the  light  of  then  existing 
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commerce,  industry,  and  social  organization. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  construction  of 
our  Constitution  has  been  very  greatly  In- 
fluenced by  the  cge  in  which  it  has  been 
construed— by   the   experiences   available   to 
that  age  and  by  the  condition  of  our  social 
order  and  of  our  Industrial  and  a^arlan  life. 
There  have   always   been   two   schools  of 
thought  among  the  American  people  regard- 
ing  the  relative  Importa^jce  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States.    One  Is  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  rigidly  construed  to 
restrict  the  field  of  operation  of  the  Central 
Government.    The  other  U  that  there  should 
be  a  liberal  construction  In  order  that  the 
Federal    Government    might    carry    out    Its 
duUes  and  in  order  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  might  secure  the  blessings  of 
a  wisely  administered  national  government 
rather  than  of  often  inadequate  State  gov- 
ernment.     Into    this    controversy    over    the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution   many  factors 
add  their  Influence.     The  psychology  of  the 
times  no  doubt  Influenced  to  a  great  extent 
any  one  generation  s  conception  of  the  pur- 
poses  of   the   Federal  Government.     Other- 
wise, there  could  not  have  been  an  emanci- 
pation proclamation. 

Otir  early  Judiciary  had  a  yardstick  by 
which  it  measured  the  constitiatlonality  of 
laws  or  actions.  In  fact,  it  made  the  Con- 
stitution, and  under  the  principle  of  stare 
decisis  this  structure  was  used  by  subsequent 
courts,  often  perhafw  pursuing  the  course  of 
least  resistance  rather  than  courageously 
meeting  the  Impact  of  a  growing  Nation. 
Such  a  procedure  of  Judicial  determination 
was  not  concerned  with  the  needs.  It  simply 
said.  'T)oe6  the  law  fit  the  Constitution  like 
one  part  of  a  Jig-saw  puzzle?"  If  the  law 
didn't,  it  was  stricken  down:  if  it  did.  It  wa.s 
upheld.  This  process  is  often  called  the 
Judicial  slot  machine — you  put  the  facts  Into 
a  box  of  fixed  principles,  pull  the  lever,  and 
out  comes  a  printed  answer. 

The  character  of  our  courts  made  a  greater 
contribution  to  the  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution than  did  any  particular  environ- 
ment. In  fact,  eo  pronounced  was  this  feel- 
ing that  In  1937  It  was  decided  by  the  then 
authorities  to  pack  the  Court  with  liberals 
In  order  that  the  influence  of  the  stand- 
patters conld  be  neutralized  That  was  a 
dangerous  suggestion.  However,  no  govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  progress  of  Its  people.  If  the  people 
wanted  national  agrarian  relief,  public  works 
administration,  public  welfare  and  social 
legislation,  regulation  of  wages  and  hours 
and  of  production  and  distribution,  they 
should  have  had  some  way  to  achieve  their 
desires. 

Let  us  recognize  that,  since  our  Constitu- 
tion was  written,  we  have  expanded  into  a 
great  people — in  area,  in  population,  in  cul- 
ture, in  industry,  in  social  development,  and 
in  agriculture.  6o  much  have  we  grown,  that 
even  our  material  development  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  probable  conception  of  our  found- 
ers. They  were  looking  at  a  small  country, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  on  the  other  by  savage  Indians.  They 
were  concerned  with  providing  protection 
against  these  Indians  and  against  foreign 
foes  by  a  Central  Government  which  had  the 
authority  to  raise  and  support  armies.  Life 
at  that  time  was  simple,  communication  was 
almost  Impossible,  and  transportation  was 
crude  and  ineffective.  Quite  obvlotisly.  the 
conceptions  of  the  persons  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  were  Influenced  by  their  own 
experiences,  observations,  and  sun-oundlngs. 
If  you  had  the  Constitution  to  write  today, 
would  you  write  it  differently  and  In  the 
light  of  present  environments?  At  any  nte, 
I  think  one  can  reasonably  say,  none  of  us 
would  have  written  as  briefly  and  concisely 
as  our  forebears  did. 


In  explanaUon  of  what  we  term  "liberal" 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  we  can 
point  readily  to  those  things  which  have 
influenced  this  character  of  departiu-e.  For 
Instance,  who  in  1787  envisioned  the  radio, 
the  airplane,  the  telegraph,  the  wireless,  the 
telephone,  the  electric  light,  or  the  atomic 
bomb?  We  have  achieved  in  the  last  75 
years  large  Industrial  development,  equaled 
by  no  other  nation,  agrarian  resources  such 
as  the  world  before  has  never  seen,  and  a 
complex  economic  and  social  life  not  con- 
ceived by  those  who  wrote  the  Constitution 
In  1787.  The  Interdependence  of  our  people 
has  caused  us  no  longer  to  live  to  our- 
selves, but  among  all  others:  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  of  17B7  emphasized  the  In- 
dividualistic way  of  life. 

Out  of  all  thepe  changes  arose  new  needs, 
social  and  economic:  protection  against  di- 
sease and  distress,  low,  and  impoverishing 
wages,  and  hard  and  destructive  hours;  se- 
curity against  Industrial  accidents  and  dis- 
aster: protection  agair^t  the  hazards  of 
rapid  transportation  and  modem  Inventions; 
extensive  public  education.  Both  the  Cen- 
tral Government  and  the  States  had  new  ob- 
ligations thrust  upon  th«m.  Who  saw  this 
life  160  years  ago,  and  who  now  sees  our 
live  leo  years  from  today?  I  think  that  none 
in  this  audience  would  say  that  the  form  of 
government  we  had  today  is  the  kind  we  will 
need  In  2100  A.  D. 

Our  expanding  industrinllzation.  our  pop- 
ulation growth  and  the  development  of  large 
cities,  our  turn  from  the  farm  to  manufac- 
turing employment,  our  intensification  of  ag- 
ricultural production,  our  rapid  transporta- 
tion and  communic'ition  have  all  made  a 
contribution  to  a  new  conception  of  the  dis- 
tribution and  scope  of  functions  of  govern- 
ment. Pai  ticularly  have  our  uatioual  obliga- 
tions increased. 

Had  we  stood  idly  by  and  let  these  tilings 
develop  themselves,  there  would  have  been 
chaos.  As  in  1797  when  the  States  reluc- 
tantly, and  very  reluctantly,  came  together 
to  surrender  a  few  of  their  rights  In  the  in- 
terest of  a  common  need  which  they  indi- 
vidually could  not  fill,  so  would  our  people 
have  had  to  have  another  convention  of 
some  kind  to  meet  the  demands  of  our  ex- 
panding life.  Government  would  be  negli- 
gent if  it  did  not  provide  control  wherever 
necessary  and  regulation  wherever  required. 
No  government  can  stand  in  the  way  of 
progress  or  refuse  to  lend  its  assistance  to- 
ward the  development  of  those  things  whleh 
make  a  better  way  of  life.  It  falls  utterly 
when  It  stands  by  and  does  not  do  that 
which  Is  necessary.  ■■ 

We  thus  come  to  a  postlon  where  we  ask 
ourselves,  conceding  that  there  has  been  a 
departure  from  our  forefathers'  conception 
of  the  roles  to  be  played  by  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments,  whether  this  departure 
is  wise  or  unwise.  I  am  sure  some  of  us 
Will  agree  that  in  many  Instances  it  was 
unwise.  I  am  sure  some  of  us  will  agree 
that  In  other  Instances  It  was  wise.  And  I 
am  sure  there  are  others  who  will  agree  that 
the  Nation  Is  on  the  •way  to  ruin  because  all 
of  our  constitutional  privileges  and  rights 
have  been  taken  away.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
you  and  I  must  live  in  the  days  in  which  we 
were  born  and  not  wish  ourselves  In  what 
we  might  think  of  a  happier  period.  I  would 
not  live  under  the  simple  and  scarce  life  of 
1787  even  If  you  would  return  to  me  all  of 
my  so-called  lost  rights,  liberties,  and  free- 
doms and  whatever  may  have  been  the  origi- 
nal and  basic  conception  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution.  I  woiild  rather  live  with 
today's  advantages  and  Improvement*  and 
surrender  some  of  thcee  blessings. 

I  think  we  can  say  that  our  departures  are 
more  In  the  nature  of  growth  than  they  are 
departures.  As  the  child  begins  In  simple 
conception   of   things   and  mattires   as   his 


education  advance*,  his  experiences  multi- 
ply; the  same  is  true  of  povenunent.  The 
tree  starts  from  a  tiny  seed  and  grows  to 
towering  height.  Even  so  our  State  and  Fed- 
eral Oovemmeuts  bc«;an  from  sunple  things, 
but  have  grown,  In  the  grace  of  God,  to  be  the 
greatest  on  earth— and  wlUi  their  original 
conception  largely  retained  but  grown  to 
manhood. 

[Prom  the  Annlston  Star) 
SPAKKS  IS  cotraAGBOrs 
Governor  Sparks,  of  Alabama,  made  a  most 
courageous  stand  tn  a  recent  uddress  to  the 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  General, 
when  he  said  that  States'  rights  notwlth- 
sUndlng  Federal  regulatir-  ha^  become  In- 
creasingly nece-ssary,  "because  of  the  expand- 
ing ne«ds  and  requirements"  of  a  growing 
nation. 

It  is  not  often  In  the  South,  which  fought 
a  war  on  the  principle  ol  Slates'  righU.  tha^ 
m«n  of  vision  summon  the  courage  to  speak 
so  profoundly  in  behaif  of  their  convicUons. 
Such  utterances,  coming  from  a  section  of 
the  country  which  needs  to  rise  and  broaden 
its  scope,  are  indeed  comforting.  They  re- 
flect a  trend  of  thinking  that  is  strengthen- 
ing and  he.pful. 

Governor  Sparks  summe*  tip  the  need  of 
Federal  regulation  in  a  most  cotivincing  man- 
ner when  he  so  well  said:  T  would  not  live 
under  the  simple  and  scarce  life  of  1787,  even 
if  you  would  return  to  me  all  of  my  ao-caUed 
lost  rights.  liberUes,  and  freedoms,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  basic  concept  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution. 

"I  would  rather  live  with  today's  advan- 
tages and  improvements  and  surrender  some 
of  those  blesalngB  •  •  •  Had  we  stood 
idly  by  and  let  these  things  develop  them- 
selves— growth  In  population,  development 
of  large  cities,  a  turn  from  farm  to  manu- 
facturing employment,  in  tens  i  flea  tlon  of 
agricultural  producUon.  r.npid  transportation 
and  commuuicaUon— there  would  have  been 
chaos. 

"Government  would  be  negligent  if  it  did 
not  provide  control  wherever  necessary  and 
regulations  wherever  required.  No  govern- 
ment can  stand  In  the  way  cf  progress  or 
refuse  to  lend  Its  assistance  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  those  things  which  make  a 
better  way  of  Ufe.  It  fails  utterly  when  It 
stands  by  and  does  not  do  that  which  is 
necessary." 

Federal  regulations  snd  controls  now  in 
effect  In  the  United  States  augur  for  progress 
and  development.  Without  them  tbcre 
would  be  disttirbed  and  unsetUed  conditions 
that  would  work  for  disunity  and  an  ultimate 
collapse  of  our  governmental  structure  tiaat 
excels  that  of  any  other  nation. 

The  Nation  has  grown  big  and  powerful, 
strong  and  substantial,  under  a  system  of 
regtilatlons  that  have  been  applied  as  the 
need  for  them  developed.  And  as  they  have 
been  Installed,  the  people  have  lost  none  of 
the  freedom  and  liberties  granted  under  the 
Constitution.  If  anything,  there  are  more 
equal  rights. 


"Siam  :o  You  and  I  [-o  ^f^r.  You'' 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRK-F^•^  -TIVES 
Thursday,  December  .j  i<^5 

Mr.    ^^JRRAY    of    Wisconsin.      Mr. 
Speaker,  anyone  that  has  any  Irt'-'iun 
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of  voting  for  the  Truman  loan  to  Britain 
should  read  the  following  article  and  ask 
himself  If  he  wi.-hes  to  be  a  party  to  fur- 
nishing funds  for  such  un\/orthy  per- 
formances. The  article  in  the  Decem- 
ber 19  ii.sue  of  the  Washington  News  by 
Mr.  Peter  Edson  follows: 

SIAUL  TO  Ton 

(By  Peter  Edson) 

There  Is  funny  business  In  Thailand  which 
win  need  a  lot  ot  explaining  by  the  Biiilsii 
Government  and  the  United  Slates  Depart- 
ment of  State,  according  to  Americans  re- 
cently returned  and  familiar  with  what  goes 
on  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

Two  days  after  Pearl  Harbor  Jap  forces 
moved  Into  Thailand — old  Slam  to  you — and 
took  over.  A  month  later  the  Japs  forf  ed  the 
Thai  Government  to  declare  war  on  tht  Allied 
Nations.  The  British  declared  war  right  fcar k, 
but  the  United  States  never  accepted  that 
declaration  as  expre£slng  the  will  of  the  That 
people. 

In  Washington  the  hard-working  Thai 
minister.  M.  R.  Seni  Pramoj.  likewise  did  not 
recognize  his  country's  declaratl'm  of  war 
and  he  began  organizing  a  Free  Thai  resist- 
ance movement.  Twenty-one  Thai  students 
in  United  States  univerGitie:  were  hand- 
picked,  made  officers  In  the  Free  Thai  army, 
and  turned  over  to  OflBce  of  Strategic  Serv- 
ices— Gen.  Wild  Bill  Donovan's  old  cloak-and- 
dagger  outfit — for  training  in  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  underground  work.  By  March  1943 
they  were  ready  to  sail  for  India,  cross  into 
China,  and  make  their  way  into  Thailand. 
Two  were  caught  and  shot,  but  the  other  19 
did  legion  service. 

First  they  linked  up  with  the  Free  Tlial  re- 
sistance movement  organlzod  inside  the  Jap 
occupation.  This  underground  was  so  good 
that  its  head  was  Luang  Pradit  Manduharm. 
the  regent  who  was  technically  the  Jap's  pup- 
l>et  ruler.  In  OSS  code  messages  he  was 
known  as  Ruth.    The  Japs  never  caught  on. 

Ruth's  underground  forces  numbered  40.COO 
or  more.  In  addiilnn.  the  CSS  boys  trained 
10.000  guerrillas.  They  built  airstrips  In  the 
Jungles,  set  up  weather  stations,  operated 
radios,  rescued  American  and  British  fUers, 
and  in  general  operated  one  of  the  best  spy 
end  intelligence  rings  of  the  whole  Jap  war. 
All  this  while  OSS  and  OWI  were  pumping 
propaganda  into  Th.Hiland,  telling  the  natives 
about  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  what  a  bright 
new  world  this  was  going  to  be  come  peace. 

When  peace  came,  a  delegation  from  the 
Free  Thai  Government  was  flown  to  Lord 
Louis  Mountbatten's  southeast  Asian  su- 
preme h»'adqu'\rtcis  at  Kandy.  Ceylon.  The 
Britich  proposed  to  move  in  an  army  of  20.000 
to  accept  the  surrender  of  from  70,000  to  100.- 
000  Jap  forces  of  cccupation.  That  was  all 
right,  though  the  Thais  felt  they  could  have 
done  the  job  themselves.  Al.so.  the  Thai- 
landers  were  willing  to  make  good  on  damage 
to  any  British  property  and  give  back  certain 
territory  acquired  under  Jap  auspices. 

But  along  with  these  purely  military  terms, 
the  British  negotiators,  led  by  Maber'ey  E. 
Denirg.  British  Foreign  Office  adviser  to 
Mountbatten,  presented  a  set  of  economic 
demands.  These  demands  have  never  be?n 
made  public.  Tliey  were  presented  as  being 
Joint  United  States  and  British  terms.  Actu- 
ally. United  States  oflScials  in  Ceylon  or 
Thailand  or  Washington  had  never  heard  of 
them,  as  the  Thai  negotiators  discovered 
when  they  backed  off  and  a?kpd  the  American 
pals  what  the  pitch  was  O.i  American  in- 
slEtance.  the  economic  tc;r.-..-  -.vt.e  dropped — 
for  the  time. 

They  were  brought  up  again  when  ThiAl 
negotiators  came  fcrn-k  to  K-.mdy  on  S?ptem- 
ber  25.  Accordlr.  :  ;  T'r..;;  sources,  these  de- 
mands would  hav;'  t.;:;  rci  their  whole  coun- 
try over  to  the  British  i..  :-u  iiidefluite  time. 


Negotiations  were  broken  off  October  4 
when  Der^ig  had  to  go  to  Java,  where  the 
British  are  also  having  trouble.  Negotiations 
were  resumed  at  Singapore  on  December  4, 
and  may  or  may  not  be  concluded  this  week. 
A  new  set  of  terms  has  supposedly  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Thallanders. 

PramoJ  has  been  back  in  Bangkok  for  about 
3  months  and  is  now  his  country's  Prime 
Minister.  If  he  is  forced  to  sign  over  his 
country  to  British  occupation,  instead  of  Jap 
cccupation,  that  will  probably  be  the  end  of 
him. 

The  question  this  raises  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  is  whether  this 
country  will  let  the  British  take  over  Thai- 
land with  the  rest  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  or 
will  stick  to  Secretary  Byrnes'  statement  of 
last  August  18,  recognizing  and  backing  up 
the  new  Thailand  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and 
indtpendeni  country. 


Condition      -  Poland 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Thursday,  December  20. 1945 

Mr.  V.^ASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  men  have  visited  the  Russian- 
dominated  areas  of  Europe  and  reported 
the  atrocities  visited  upon  the  unfortu- 
nate peoples.  Recently  Edward  J.  Ker- 
stein,  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  staff, 
vir-ited  Poland  and  wrote  at  length  about 
what  he  saw.  Mr.  Kerstein  is  not  a 
propagandist,  but  is  a  reporter  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word.  His  reports 
confirm  statements  that  some  persons 
have  been  inclined  to  pass  off  as  mere 
rumors  or  propaganda  of  the  opposition. 
I  have  personally  know  Mr.  Kerstein  for 
many  years  and  can  vouch  for  his  in- 
tegrity. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
corporate a  newspaper  story  reciting  Mr. 
Kerstein's  report  on  his  visit  to  Poland, 
which  appeared  in  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal of  Dscember  17,  1945: 

Teehor  Grips  Poles,  Charge 
A  Poland  bowed  In  terror,  sorrow,  and  hun- 
ger was  described  with  stark  realism  Sunday 
by  Edw^d  J.  Kerstein,  of  the  Journal  staff, 
speaking  at  the  South  Side  Armory  to  a  ca- 
pacity crowd.  Many  in  the  audience  were 
born  In  Poland  or  had  relatives  there.  The 
meeting  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mil- 
waukee society  of  the  Polish  National  Alli- 
ance. Kerstein.  who  speaks  Polish  and  was 
able  to  get  first-hand  information  from  the 
people  themselves,  has  Just  returned  from  a 
month's  tour  of  Poland. 

"Tlie  people  of  Poland  today  are  afraid  to 
speak,  afruKl  to  assemble,  and  afraid  to  pro- 
test against  their  wretchedness,"  Kerstein 
asserted.  ""The  country  has  all  the  appear- 
ances of  occupation.  Secret  police  awaken 
the  citizens  at  night  and  carry  them  off,  never 
to  be  seen  agam.  The  press  is  strictly  cen- 
sored and  book  stores  are  forced  to  sell  Com- 
munist pamphlets." 

rimr  a  wtzk  shot 
People  dare  not  venture  Into  the  streets 
after  dark  for  fear  of  attack  and  50  Poles  a 
week  are  shot  In  gtm  battles  in  the  streets 
of  Warsaw  alone,  he  declared.  Russian  sol- 
diers loot  Stores  and  homes,  rob  and  assault 


women  on  tlie  strests,  and  shoot  even  Polish 
militiamen  who  attempt  to  defend  civil- 
ians, he  said. 

When  Kerfteln  and  two  other  correspond- 
ents entered  Stettin  on  a  British  truck  they 
were  halted  by  a  mob  of  excited  Poles,  be 
related.  TBe  British  major  In  command 
Jumped  froqi  the  truck  with  a  machine  gun 
and  quieted  the  mob,  then  asked  what  tliey 
wanted. 

They  toldj  him*  that  a  man  had  been  shot 
and  that  tiey  wanted  to  have  him  taken 
to  a  hospital.  The  major  agreed  to  let  the 
wounded  m^n  and  four  Poles  on  the  truck. 
At  the  holpital  they  were  told  by  the 
wounded  m^n  and  his  countrymen  that  he 
was  a  militltiman  who  had  attempted  to  In- 
vestigate wten  two  Russian  soldiers  seized 
the  purse  of  a  woman,  who  was  prcEent  to 
confirm  the  story.  The  Russians  had  told 
the  Polish  Soldier  to  go  away,  and  had  shot 
him  when  lie  pretested,  they  said. 

I  TELL  OP  SUTFEHINGS 

Handkercilefs  blossomed  out  of  pockets 
and  purses  In  the  hall  as  the  speaker  told  cf 
sufferings  atd  oppression  in  city  after  city, 
town  after  town— Cracow,  Szczecin  (SLettln). 
Grcdzlsk,  L^dz.  The  names  struck  deep,  as 
many  of  th4  audience  recognized  their  birth- 
places and  t^ie  homes  of  loved  ones. 

"Throughput  Poland  there  is  a  heartslck- 
ening  feeling,  a  scul-chUllng  feeling  of  an- 
tagonism toward  the  provisional  govern- 
ment." Kerdtein  declared.  "The  Poles  stretch 
out  their  hp.nds  to  you.  They  want  to  be 
free.  They 'would  rather  die  than  commu- 
nize  thems^ves." 

They  want  five  principal  things  which  only 
America  cai|  he;p  them  to  get.  Kerstein  de- 
clared: The  I  evacuation  of  Russian  garrisons; 
the  honest  distribution  of  UNRRA  supplies; 
a  voice  in  their  government;  an  immediate 
free  electioi;  and  the  end  of  arbitrary  and 
unexplained  arrests  by  secret  police. 

The  audience  responded  to  an  appeal  for 
contributions  to  American  relief  for  Poland 
by  crowding  to  the  platform  with  more  than 
$600  in  c^tls.  ranging  from  $25  down  to  a 
few  cents  Building  Inspector  Leon  Gurda, 
president  of  the  Milwaukee  chapter  of  the 
relief  groupt  acknowledged  the  first  few  do- 
nations by  calling  out  the  names  of  donors, 
but  soon  had  too  many  to  acknowledge  indi- 
vidually. 

Dr.  Joseph  Rozmarynowskl  presided  at  the 
meeting.  ()ounty  Supervisor  Henry  Wagner 
Introduced  jKerstein,  and  Arthur  Ehrmann, 
an  assistant  city  attorney  recently  back  from 
the  Navy,  iave  an  added  appeal  for  relief 
fimds.  , 


The  Sunikine  Intercatiocal  Air  Route 


EXTpJSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

I  OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thulfsday,  Djcember  20, 1945 

Mr.  MAlNSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  am  today  forwarding  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  a  petition  signed 
by  21  Representatives  in  Congiess  from 
12  Western  and  Midwestern  Slates.  This 
petition  is,  in  fact,  a  statement  urging  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  give  every 
consideration  to  the  recommendation  of 
its  examiners  that  the  route  of  Western 
Air  Lines  fee  extended  from  Great  Palls, 
Mont.,  to  Kdmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIOXAT    RECORD 


Favorable  con.«;ideratlon  of  this  appli- 
cation will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
western   and   midwestern   parts   of   the 

United  States  and  AJaska.    This  route 

the  sunshine  international  air  route — has 
proved  itself  to  be  the  most  successful 
for  weather,  terrain,  and  general  flying 
point  of  view  and  its  merit  has  been  indi- 
cated by  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  Air 
Transport  Command  during  the  war  and 
even  after  the  actual  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. 

The  approval  of  this  recommendation 
will  provide  the  shortest  and  most  duect 
route  to  Alaska  and  the  Orient  for  13,- 
000,000  people  of  the  inter  mountain 
region  comprising  41  percent  of  the  area 
of  the  United  States.  The  people  of  this 
area  should  not  be  compelled  to  go  either 
to  the  east  or  west  when  their  most  direct 
air  route  lies  along  the  inland  route  al- 
ready established  and  put  into  operation 
by  the  Army. 
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The  Potsd.m  ircisioas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  l[:iVi\.l\  K.  V-iiLLLU 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  December  13  (legislative  day 
Monday.  October  29  > ,  1945 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  edi- 
torials from  the  Christian  Century,  one 
of  the  leading  and  outstanding  Protes- 
tant church  papers  of  this  country. 
One  editorial  begins  on  page  1247  of  the 
November  14.  1945,  Issue,  and  the  other 
editorial  begins  on  page  1311  of  the  No- 
vember 23.  1945.  issue 

I  have  received  from  the  Public  Printer 
an  estimate  which  indicates  that  the  edi- 
torials will  exceed  by  one-third  of  a  page 
the  two  pages  allowed  under  the  rule 
for  printing  in  the  Record,  and  there- 
fore, a  statement  of  cost  is  necessary. 
The  estimated  cost  is  $121.40. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  - 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Christian  Century  of  November  14, 
19451 

AkI  Wk  MXTBDEUDtS? 

The  terrible  consequences  of  the  Potsdam 
folly  are  already  t)eg1nnlng  to  appear  W^hen 
that  conference  adjourned  this  paper  warned 
that  Its  decisions  regarding  Germany  were 
worse  than  those  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and  would  lead  to  more  tragic  results  We 
Insisted  that  "the  American  people  must  dis- 
sociate themselves  from  the  hypocritical  pre- 
tension that  this  pattern  of  sertlement  is 
democratic  in  either  it«  Inception  or  iU  re- 
sult, or  that  it  can  lead  to  'a  just  and  endtir- 
Ing  peace.'  "  (See  editorial.  Treaty  cf  Ver- 
sailles Is  Outdone.  Ui  the  tasue  of  August  15. 
1945.) 

It  Is  now  clear  that  Potsdam  Is  creating 
chaos  rather  than  any  semblance  of  peace  in 
■urope.  Under  Its  proTistons  mUlioos  are 
being  robbed,  raped,  turned  out  of  their 
hacoes.  forced  into  aiavery,  tortured,  btanred, 
driven  to  suicide,  killed.  Responsible  ob- 
servers warn  that  In  Germany  alone,  if  pres- 
ent policies  continue,  as  many  as  10.000.000 


are  likely  to  die  this  wlntei  of  malnutrition 
and  disease  These  will  not  be  the  Germans 
whose  brutality  disgraced  the  invasions  of 
Poland,  Russia.  Holland,  France.  Yugoelarla 
and  Greece.  They  will  not  be  the  Nazis  who" 
perpetrated  horrors  like  Bucienwaid  and 
Belsen.  They  wUl  be  the  old,  the  women, 
especially  the  nursing  mothers,  and  the  chU- 
dren. 


"Children  by  the  millions  arc  In  imminent 
danger  of  starving  and  freezing  as  winter 
comes  to  Europe  unless  Immediate  help 
comes.  •  •  •  Helpless  children  cannot 
survive  much  longer  unless  there  is  a  united 
effort  to  save  them.  •  •  •  only  by  im- 
mediate and  coordinated  effort  can  a  colossal 
catastrophe  be  avoided."  Who  said  that? 
Net  some  sensation-hunting  newspaper  cor- 
respondent (although  the  correspondent*,  to 
theh-  honor  be  It  said,  are  beginning  to  cry 
out  at  what  Is  going  on  In  the  regions  they  are 
perml'ted  to  visit)  But  that  Is  a  statement 
Jointly  Issued  last  week  by  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  the  Intei  national  P^ed  Cross, 
the  World  Jewish  Congress,  the  Save  the 
Children  International  Union,  and  Catholic 
Charities 

"In  some  European  districts  no  child  bom 
In  1945  Is  still  alive  "  Who  said  that?  A 
church  leader  respected  for  the  sobriety  of 
his  Judgment  throughout  American  Prot- 
estantlam— Dr  M.  R  Z'gler.  of  the  Brethren 
Service  Committee  now  in  charge  of  the 
relief  work  of  that  church  In  Europe. 

•Thousands  of  bodies  are  hanging  from 
the  trees  in  the  woods  around  Berlin  and 
nobody  bothers  to  cut  them  down  Thou- 
sands of  corpses  are  carried  Into  the  sea  by 
the  Oder  and  Elbe  Rivers— one  doesn't  notice 
It  any  longer  Thousands  and  thousands  are 
starving  on  the  highways.  •  •  •  chU- 
dren  roam  the  highways  alone,  their  parents 
shot,  dead,  lost."  Who  said  that?  The 
bishop  of  Chichester,  quoting  a  German  pas- 
tor, and  reflecting  the  terrible  tidings  that 
daily  flood  in  on  the  Geneva  offices  of  the 
World  Council  of  Chiu-ches. 

All  such  appalling  reports  are  accomnanying 
by  appeals  for  help.  See  that  UNRRA  gets 
the  money  to  keep  the  people  of  Greece, 
Yugoslavia.  Poland.  Albania.  Czechoslovakia! 
Austria,  Italy,  and  parts  of  Russia  alive  See 
that  the  food  England,  France.  Holland.  Bel- 
gium.  and  Norway  are  trying  to  buy  is  made 
available.  See  that  the  occupying  armies 
supply  enough  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
for  the  wretched  people  of  Germany  to  pre- 
vent the  most  horrible  tragedy  of  death  and 
suffering  yet  to  afflict  Europe.  See  that 
church  efforts  to  help  are  doubled  and  re- 
doubled, and  redoubled  again.  See  that  the 
governments  are  told  that  English,  Cana- 
dian, and  American  Christians  do  not  want 
their  own  food  restrictions  removed  if  that 
means  that  millions  in  Europe  and  Asia  must 
starve.  Already  It  ts  apparent  that  these 
appeals  for  help  will  come  In  far  greater  vol- 
ume and  with  far  greater  urgency  than  in 
the  days  of  the  Hoover  commission  and  the 
m.ercy-taearlng  Quakers  that  followed  the 
First  World  War. 


These  cries  for  help  must  be  heeded.  No 
Christian  cam  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  them — not 
and  remain  a  Christian.  But  the  situation 
now  developing  in  Europe  is  one  which  no 
appeal  to  humanitarian  inBtlncts  can  com- 
pass. The  time  has  come  to  face  the  fact 
that  the  savage,  vindictive,  economicaily  and 
politically  unworkable  vengeance  impoeed  on 
Germany  by  the  Potsdam  C<»iference  is  cre- 
attog  privation,  hatred,  and  despair  on  a 
scale  no  UNRRA  and  no  private  charity  can 
deal  with.  This  is  no  passing  hatred,  but 
one  that  will  poison  all  European  lUe  for 
years  while  it  ceaselessly  uuriiirea  the  seeds 
of  another  war. 

No  help  that  UNRRA  or  the  church  bodies 
can  give  will  oflse     ::..c  ;        .^    mental,  and 


physical  destruction  being  wrought  by  the 
Potsdam  policy.  For  this  pcMcy.  first  re- 
ducing Germany  to  a  waste,  will  eventually 
spread  economic  chaos  and  ftmlne  all  over 
Europe.  The  rerj-  mUDons  who  were  de- 
spoiled by  HlUer  will  find  thcU-  recovery 
made  all  but  imjxsslble  by  the  brutal  and 
tragically  shortsighted  course  the  occupying 
powers  are  following  in  Germany. 

The  Potsdam  decisions  have  been  in  effect 
for  3  months.  They  liave  had  their  chance 
to  prove  their  worth.  Instead,  they  have 
proved  that  they  do  not  work  and  will  not 
work,  except  to  create  chaos.  At  the  same 
tUne  it  has  become  known  that  the  United 
States  is  far  more  responsible  for  the  Pots- 
dam policy  than  the  American  people  had 
believed.  And  accordingly,  a<  horror  piles 
on  horror  in  the  working  out  of  Potsdam's 
ruthless  measui-es.  the  UnlU-d  States  finds 
Itself  a  paitnei  ir  what  may.  before  the  pres- 
ent winter  Is  over,  become  nothing  l&ss  than 
mass  murder.  The  Nazis  were  murderers.  ' 
Are  we  about  to  prove  that  we  are  murderers 
too? 

The  Potsdam  policy  is  not  working.     The 
commission  of  economic  experts  appointed  by 
General  Eisenhower  reported   to  the  Allied 
Control  Council  that  It  could  not  work      Of 
ccurse  It  couldn't.     Its  economic  absurdity 
has  been  manifest  from  the  start.    What  has 
it   done'     It  has  cut  off  from   Germany  SO 
percent  of  Its  arable  land  producing  25  per- 
cent of  its  food,  permitted  the  Russians  to 
take  Its  heavy  Industries  as  reparations,  and 
to  strip  the!/  own  zone  of  light  industries 
railway  equipment,  and  even  the  contents  of 
homes  and  ofllcea.     On  top  of  all  that  It  has 
dumped  Into  the  "rump  Reich"  at  least  14  - 
000,000  refugees  from  the  Si.detenland.  Au". 
stria,   Hungary,   and    the   parts   of   Germany 
handed  over  to  the  Poles.     In  other  words. 
It  has  crammed  at  least  68  000.000  Into  a  war- 
ravaged    area    smaller    than    Great    Britain 
which   has   been  stripped   of   the   means  of 
supporting     any    such    population.      This    is 
called  retributive  Justice.    It  isn't  retributive 
Justice.     It  is  an  invitation  to  disease,  fam- 
ine,  and   exposure   to   kill   millions   of    the 
very  ones  who  have  been   least  responsible 
for  Nazi  crimes. 

in 
Is  this  Just  a  theoretlcaUy  possible  result 
of  the  Potsdam  policy?  Would  that  it  were. 
But  this  is  what  is  happening  now.  today' 
It  Is  a  slttiatlon  that  is  gro^rlng  worse  dally 
It  caused  Ernest  Bevln.  Britains  foreign 
mUuster,  to  say  in  Parliament  the  other  day, 
as  he  described  what  he  had  seen  In  Berlin  ' 
"As  1  watched.  I  felt,  my  God.  that  is  the 
price  of  man's  stupidity  and  war.  It  was 
the  most  awful  sight  you  could  possibly  see  ' 
And  speaking  of  the  Yalu  decision,  confirmed 
by  Potsdam,  to  divide  Germany  into  four 
zones,  Mr  Bevln  was  honest  enough  to  admit 
that  "I  think  that  probably,  cow  looking 
back.  It  would  hav-  been  better  If  we  had  not 
done  It." 

Any  8ophl.stlcat,ed  reader,  studying  the 
careful  words  of  General  Elsenhower  in  his 
report  made  public  on  October  31.  will  find 
between  the  lines  ample  evidence  that  the 
American  Army  commander  knows  that  the 
Potsdam  policy  Is  not  working  well,  cannot 
work  weU,  and  if  persisted  in  wUl  p'.,du  e 
a  mass  tragedy. 

As  for  the  newspaper  correspondei  !^  :  - 
though  most  of  them  still  reveal  ::  ;  -e.v 
sense  of  deference  to  the  pc  .  -  .  :  'loiis 
released  by  the  war,  so  appal  rd  ,  -f  •  -%  bv 
what  they  see  that  more  and  more  hi  cir.:  ? 
to  try  to  make  the  facts  known  u  .-,  a.-  ♦!■ . 
lean  public,  leaving   their   reader     •  cu  »- 

wtiat  the  consequences  must  be.  As  oiie  ex- 
ample among  many,  we  qijct^?  ir<im  a  dis- 
patch   sent   tv-'v,    h<-':.:_    ■  «\nr,,(,-p   of 

Ainerlcan  papti?  lv  i>,. ■.,-..,,  M^.Kcr.;at. 

"Children  of  this  city  are  dymg  like  fliee 
from  undernourishment.  Typhoid  -^  .-r^- 
Pant     •     •     •     the  shadow  ol   api 
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u<a-U     •     •     *     gaunt      faces 
•     •     •     slowly  starving     •     • 


of  adults 
•  a  ration 
that  supplies  scarcely  half  of  the  minimum 
necessary  to  support  life.  •  •  •  Worse  is 
to  come.  •  •  •No  coal  or  any  other 
heating  fuels  this  winter.  •  •  •  Tens  of 
thousands  will  freez*  to  death  before  Christ- 
mas. •  •  •  Coffins  trundled  on  wheel- 
barrows •  •  •  no  lids  •  •  •  dead 
are  tipped  Into  graves  and  the  coffins  resold. 
•  •  •  Overworked  .crematoriums  cannot 
handle  all  the  bodies     •     •     •     carted  off  to 


common  grave. 


Sewers  seeping 


Into  the  drinking  waters." 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  the  most  harrow- 
ing dispatch  we  have  recently  read.  No  won- 
der a  newspaper  editorial  speaks  of  "the 
ferocity  of  the  peace." 

For  thoughtful  Americans,  however,  the 
most  terrible  fact  about  this  horror  is  the 
proof,  now  documented,  that  the  United 
States  must  bear  so  large  a  share  of  the  re- 
sp>on8ibllity.  At  the  moment  it  is  the  fash- 
Ion  to  blame  the  Russians.  General  Eisen- 
hower varies  this  by  blaming  the  French.  It 
is  true  that  the  Russian.^  have  done  ap- 
palling things  In  looting  the  parts  of  Ger- 
many which  they  occupy  and  in  driving  out 
the  inhabitanu  of  the  parts  that  are  to  be 
turned  over  to  their  Polish  satellites.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  French,  by  tlieir  recalci- 
trance, have  sabotaged  the  Allied  Control 
Council  and  so  made  the  break-down  of  the 
Potsdam  scheme  the  more  certain  and  swift. 
But  it  must  r.ow  be  acknowledged  that  the 
United  States  has  been  more  responsible  than 
any  other  nation  for  P  itsdam  itself.  If  the 
policy  which  is  now  destroying  Germany, 
killing  millions,  confronting  all  Europe  with 
the  prospect  of  economic  chaos  and  illimi- 
table human  suffering  is  vindictive,  inhu- 
man, immoral,  and  un-Christian,  it  must 
be  adnaitted  that  the  United  States  proposed 
this  policy,  lobbied  for  it,  \U3ted  for  it,  and 
has  taken  the  lead  in  putting  it  into  effect. 

IV 

The  Potsdam  policy  traces  straight  back 
to  Quebec.  There,  In  September  1944,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  came  with  a 
scheme  to  break  Germany  up,  to  strip  it  of 
Its  heavy  industry,  to  reduce  it  to  the  status 
of  an  agricultural  and  grazing  socletv.  This 
plan,  wlilch  had  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau.  then  Secretary  of  the  Tica.sury,  was  en- 
thusiastically endcrsed  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and, 
according  to  reports  from  Quebec,  at  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  urging  received  the  approval  of 
Mr  Churchill.  However,  revelation  of  Us 
i: .  .;•!  features  raised  such  a  storm  of  moral 
f  ..:.:<.  ;;;natlon  and  political  apprehension  In 
thia  country  and  in  England  that  the  notion 
was  as.siduously  spi-ead  that  the  Morgen- 
thau  plan  had  t  •  *  :.  helved.  W--  :  w  know 
that  it  had  not  ulcii  shelved.  Wi.cii  Pots- 
dam met,  not  only  was  the  Morgenthau  plan 
revived  ( in  his  new  b''f  k  Mr  Morgenthau 
boasts  that  Potsdam  i.s  :;:t  implementation 
of  his  proposals)  but  its  capaci'.y  to  murder 
was  enlarged  by  taking  away  from  Germany 
great  agricultural  regions  in  the  east  which 
even  Mr.  Morgenthau  had  never  proposed  to 
cut  off. 

Nor  is  that  all  the  .<!tory.  On  October  1" 
the  United  States  Government  belateoiy 
I  ,;■.:!. >>l  '.:,'  I'.irectlve  v.'hlch,  it  is  admitted, 
u  i  -':,•  '  i..i:.-:i:il  Eisenhower  as  long  ago 
as  i.  ■  .\;  :;i  to  govern  the  occupation  a:.d 
pos'A.  r  :u.o  of  Germany,  This  long  docu- 
ment, which  must  have  beer,  prepared  v::  - 
cier  the  direction  of  Pu'sidei.i  Rt^^-evelt, 
turns  cut  to  contain  the  whole  Potsdam  pro- 
fV'ni  f'T  a  vengeful  peace  nuirh  if  k  i:\ 
the  very  words  c>f  the  later  P  ;rsdar:i  ai?ree- 
ment.  Si  t::,!r  •xl-.f-y.  Pre^de;::  Trunvin 
went  to  p.  •-d.'ni  h"  '  .--I'linu-r,  l-.e,  hke  Mr- 
Attlee  and  Mr  Bevui  ::i  tiie  ;,..rer  srages  of  i!ie 
Conference,  was  oper;u;n^'  withm  the  huKta- 
tlo;-!-  i;t  i!!Uier,sra;.dir.^s  reru-h.ed  at  Quebec 
and  tri  tue  spcciric  in  the  dire'^uve  issued  to 
th.c  .Mlied  commander  la  A'.::l  The  tragedy 
t.;..:    la    t.:>;rj^    :.c::i   i:i   ceittrul  Europe   t::',;s 


results  directly  from  decisions  made  by  the 
then  President  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
prompting  of  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
In  the  fall  and  winter  of  last  year  and  the 
.spring  of  this. 

There  is  no  weighty  opinion  In  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
against  the  stern  punishment  of  Germany's 
war  criminals  or  against  such  measures  of 
control  in  Germany  as  are  required  to  remove 
forever  any  threat  of  renewed  German 
aggression.  But  with  Germany  utterly  pros- 
trate, her  cities  rubble,  her  army,  navy,  and 
eir  force  wiped  out,  there  can  be  no  excuse, 
either  in  statecraft  or  in  morals,  for  the  sort 
of  vengeance  now  being  wTeaked. 

Keeping,  the  food  supply  at  1,200  calories  a 
day.  when  It  is  admitted  that  2,000  calories 
Is  the  minimum  required  to  sustain  life,  and 
that  mining  coal,  farming,  and  other  forms 
of  heavy  manual  labor  basic  to  a  going  econ- 
omy require  even  more.  Is  a  slow  form  of 
mass  murder.  Herding  millions  from  their 
homes  into  a  partitioned  country  in  which 
only  15  percent  of  the  indiostry  is  operating, 
and  that  at  only  5  percent  of  capacity.  Is 
nothing  less  than  a  death  sentence  for 
most  of  these  unfortunates.  And  marching 
masses  of  men  to  forced  labor  in  all  parts 
of  the  Continent,  under  conditions  that  are 
believed  to  be  even  worse  than  those  in  the 
French  labor  camps  which  brought  a  protest 
from  the  International  Red  Cross,  is  simply 
adding  to  the  atrocity. 

The  inhuman  course  now  being  pursued  in 
central  Europe  will  reduce  that  region  at 
once  to  a  welter  of  misery,  and  presently  will 
spread  to  infect  and  paralyze  countries  all 
over  the  Continent.  As  a  political  and  eco- 
nomic policy  this  Is  madness.  As  a  moral 
policy.  It  Is  a  betrayal  of  all  the  high  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  claimed  that  the 
Allies  fought  the  war. 

After  the  First  World  War  the  conscience 
of  the  West  became  convinced  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  high  hopes  of  lasting  peace 
for  which  men  had  died  resulted  in  large 
measure,  first,  from  an  unjust  and  Implacable 
peace  treaty,  and  second,  from  an  unintelli- 
gent and  brutal  treatment  which  left  great 
masses  of  the  German  people — especially  the 
young — without  hope  or  opportunity.  To- 
day the  Allies  are  not  simply  repeating  the 
mistakes  of  Versailles;  they  are  compounding 
them.  The;,'  are  now.  In  their  occupation 
policies,  producing  a  greater  despair  and  a 
greater  chaos  in  the  heart  of  Europe  than 
followed  the  last  war. 

V 

It  Is  time  for  the  Christian  conscience  to 
cry,  "Stop."  Stop  this  torture  of  helpless  war 
victims.  Stop  this  economic  and  political 
folly.  Stop  this  progress  toward  a  peace  of 
revenge.  So  far  churchmen  and  chvirch  or- 
ganizations have  spoken  with  great  circum- 
spection, lest  governments  be  offended  and 
even  the  meager  supplies  now  being  dis- 
tributed be  cut  down  or  cut  off.  It  is  time 
to  drop  this  deference.  The  policy  being 
followed  in  central  Europe  is  ghastly.  It  Is 
unnecessary.  It  is  a  repudiation  of  Chris- 
tian charity  and  a  defiance  of  Christian 
morality. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Christians  in  Eng- 
land, In  parliament,  In  the  press,  and  In 
church  bodies,  are  beginning  to  dare  to  pro- 
test aloud.  Those  shouts  of  "Shame,  shame" 
which  swept  the  benches  of  the  House  of 
Commons  the  other  day  when  a  mem.ber  of 
Parliament  said  that  he  did  not  "care  two 
rows  of  pins  what  happens  to  the  German 
people,  men.  women,  and  children."  were  the 
most  heartening  sound  that  has  been  heard 
m  this  postwar  world  since  MacArthur  spoke 
at  the  Japanese  surrender. 

B  .r  Chr.^tians  of  the  United  States  and 
Cur  k1  I  need  to  join  wi^h  the  Christians  of 
Ei::,-,,iMd,  not  1  n'y  in  c.-ying  shame,  but  in 
riemandin«;  l.nirned:ate  a.-ui  drastic  revision 
of  the  Pot.sdam  pobcy.  And  if  It  proves  that 
ou:  :.l.:es  will  ;.  t  consent  lo  such  a  revision, 


then  Brltlsfc  and  American  Christians  should 
call  upon  their  governments  to  spend  their 
whole  efforts  on  works  of  mercy  In  Europe 
while  withdrawing  entirely  from  all  com- 
plicity In  political  and  economic  action  which 
is  murder  Scarcely  disguised. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Century  of  November 

28, 19451 
Shall  the  Church  Become  an  Accessoey  to 

MtJHDER? 

Silent  concurrence  by  the  churches  in 
murder  by  starvation  makes  the  church  an 
accessory  to  the  crime.  As  a  result  of  the 
Potsdam  decisions,  millions  of  Germans  are 
starving  now.  Before  the  winter  is  over,  five 
times  as  many  Germans  will  die  as  died  in 
the  recent  war.  according  to  Bishop  Dlbellus. 
of  Berlin.  By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
can  these  doomed  babies,  their  mothers,  and 
the  aged  b«  called  war  criminals.  They  have 
had  no  trUl,  What  is  happening  to  them  is, 
therefore,  tot  retributive  justice,  but  mur- 
der. I 

Is  the  church  to  remain  silent  while  whole- 
Bale  murde*-  by  starvation  Is  committed?  An 
individual  who  knows  that  a  crime  Is  being 
committed  and  who  does  not  communicate 
that  knowledge  or  go  to  the  aid  of  the  person 
in  peril  la  held  legally  responsible  for  his 
silence.  He  is  held  to  be  an  accessory  to  the 
crime.  Will  history  try  and  condemn  the 
Christian  church  as  an  accessory  to  the  in- 
famy of  Potsdam?  It  wUl  and  should  do  so 
unless  the  churches  cry  out  In  the  name  of 
the  compassionate  Christ  against  this  high 
crime  agaUist  humanity.  It  will  and  should 
do  so  unl^s  the  churches  Immediately  mo- 
bilize all  iheir  resources  to  aid  this  part  of 
the  world  Christian  community. 

This  aid  can  be  given.  It  can  be  given 
by  telling  as  much  of  the  truth  as  the 
churches  have  been  permitted  to  learn.  It 
can  be  giten  by  immediate,  ^roncerted  and 
large-seal*  efforts  to  breach  t^e  wall  of  silence 
which  is  rRlsed  by  Potsdam  around  the  mil- 
lions of  dead  and  dying  In  central  Europe, 
Public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  has  swung 
in  the  la*t  3  weeks  against  the  Potsdam 
policy  of  mass  starvation.  The  bishops  of 
the  Rom^n  Catholic  Church,  meeting  in 
Washington  In  their  annual  conference,  have 
just  denounced  our  treatment  of  the  people 
of  Germanty,  Austria,  and  Hungary  "in  a  spirit 
of  vengeance."  They  declare  that  "every  re- 
port indicates  that  unless  heroic  measures  are 
taken  at  once,  millions  will  die  from  starva- 
tion and  eitposure  during  the  coming  winter. 
The  feediag  and  clothing  and  sheltering  of 
these  suffering  people  is  not  a  work  which 
can  be  left  to  some  future  convenient  date." 
They  hold  that  Congress  must  promptly  ap- 
propriate funds  for  this  purpose  and  that 
private  reilef  agencies  must  be  freed  to  do 
their  parti  In  this  category  they  of  course 
include  cliurch  reilef  agencies. 

We  rejoice  to  hear  Catholic  leadership  in 
America  sneaking  to  the  Government  In  this 
unequivocal  tone.  How  long  will  It  be  before 
Prostestaoft  leadership  summons  equal 
courage? 

Opinion  will  change  here  If  the  people  are 
given  the  truth.  The  church  dare  not  with- 
hold what  it  already  knows.  Its  mission  is 
to  speak  for  humanity.  It  Is  conynanded 
to  work  for  forgiveness  and  reconciliation. 
If  it  fails  in  this  crisis,  it  has  not  only  missed 
an  opportunity  to  set  its  record  straight  be- 
fore history.  It  has  also  betrayed  Its  man- 
date from  Christ  who  is  its  Head. 

If  every  person  in  America  should  imme- 
diately start  doing  everything  in  his  power 
to  save  the  helpless  victims  of  Potsdam, 
great  numbers  would  die  In  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  done.  But  the  fate  of  even  greater 
numbers  <[epends  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  particularly  upon  the  American 
churches.  The  churches  are  the  conscience 
of  the  Nation.  That  conscience  must  now 
speak  to  President  Xruman.     It  must  thun- 
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der  through  the  quiet  corridors  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  It  must  demand  that  the 
United  States  Government  order  the  release 
of  the  200,000  tons  of  Army  rations  which  were 
sent  to  Europe  for  the  use  of  soldiers  who 
have  now  returned  It  must  demand  that 
the  ban  which  prevents  all  private  agencies, 
including  the  churches,  from  sending  food 
or  other  materlrl  relief  into  Germany,  be 
Immediately  lifted. 

In  addition,  the  chtxrches  must  use  their 
own  facilities  with  far  greater  intelligence 
and  devotion  than  they  have  yet  displayed. 
Nothing  that  is  being  done  to  aid  the  people 
in  ether  countries  of  Europe  should  be 
Btoi>ped  or  diminished  in  volume.  But  the 
same  Church  Relief  Warehouse  In  New  Wind- 
sor, Md .  to  which  shoes,  clothing,  and 
blankets  are  being  sent  for  Prance  and  other 
countries  can  also  take  care  of  shipments 
for  use  in  Germany  when  the  way  opens  So 
rapidly  is  public  opinion  changing  even 
here  that  It  is  not  impoEsible  that  Washing- 
ton may  relent  before  the  churches  are  ready 
to  act.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  con- 
vincing argument  that  could  be  used  to 
change  official  attitudes  would  be  the  ac- 
cumulation In  New  Windsor  of  a  gre^it  stock 
pile  of  life-saving  supplies  ready  for  ship- 
ment. Every  church  in  the  country  could 
and  should  take  steps  without  delay  to  col- 
lect and  ship  to  this  warehouse  its  own 
sacrificial  share  of  what  is  so  desperately 
needed. 

Funds  for  food  for  the  starving,  for  shelter 
for  the  homeless  millions  who  are  freezing 
In  the  ruins  of  a  shattered  continent,  for 
medicine  and  vitamins  for  the  sick,  cnn  be 
sent  to  World  Council  Service,  297  Fourth 
Avenue.  New  York  10.  Word  has  Just  been 
received  in  this  country  that  the  newly  con- 
stituted Ev.ingellcal  Church  In  Germany  has 
appointed  Bishop  Wurm,  fearless  ConfesVlon- 
al  Church  leader  who  stood  out  afainst  Hitler 
throughout  more  than  a  decade  of  Nazi 
terror,  to  head  a  nation-wide  relief  organiza- 
tion. Every  Protestant  parish  in  Germany  la 
united  In  this  organization.  It  Is  already  at 
work  gathering  up  the  pitiable  crurts  of  bread 
and  the-clothlng  that  Christian  Germans  can 
spare  out  of  their  poverty  to  help  the  mil- 
lions of  refugees  who  are  wandering  on  every 
road  In  the  coiontry. 

This  relief  organization  is  known  to  center 
its  work  for  the  American  sector  in  Stuttgart, 
where  Bishop  Wurm  is  now  located.  Its 
headquarters  for  the  British  zone  is  Biele- 
feld. A  document  which  has  reached  this 
paper  from  the  director  of  Evangelical 
Church  relief  work  for  the  British  zone  says 
that  "the  population  In  Bielefeld  has  no  fuel 
at  alL"  Evangelical  relief  is  building  there 
and  elsewhere  sheds  "where  the  frozen  popu- 
lation will  be  able  to  get  warm."'  The  town 
is  overrun  with  refugees  from  the  east.  "In 
our  railway-station  shelter,  where  we  have 
every  night  700  refugees  and  returned  sol- 
diers, we  have  a  terrible  picture  of  the  dying 
of  a  whole  nation.  There  Is  hardly  a  com- 
plete family  As  a  result  of  an  appeal  made 
from  the  pulpit  we  have  received  for  these 
refugees  and  ex -prisoners  of  war  from  Russia 
bread  and  other  foodstuffs,  eo  that  we  have 
been  able  to  give  each  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter.  It  is  for  iM  a  wonderful  tiling  lo 
see  how  people  who  themselves  have  Insuffi- 
cient food  can  still  give  from  their  poverty 
for  those  who  are  even  worse  off.  If  only  we 
cotild  see  that  the  Christian  cbiuches  of  the 
world  have  not  forgotten  us." 

Shall  this  appeal  fall  on  deaf  ears?  After 
the  last  war  all  ecumenical  discussions  were 
hadlcapped  for  years  by  the  German 
church's  determination  to  argue  the  ques- 
tion of  war  guilt.  The  recent  Treysa  Con- 
ference settled  that  question  in  2  days. 
Theie  the  leaders  of  the  Evangelical  churches 
fully  confessed  not  only  the  wrongdoing  of 
the  German  people  but  the  church's  own 
sin.  They  were  thereafter  accepted  into 
membership  in  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.     Now  It  remains  for  the  chtirches 
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of  other  lands  to  demonstrate  In  deeds  of 
forgiveness  the  restoration  of  ecumenical 
fellowship  in  the  world-wide  Church  of 
Christ. 

In  what  better  way  could  the  churches  ot 
America  confess  our  own  share  in  the  sins 
which  led  to  the  war  than  by  providing  out 
of  our  abundance  concrete  symbols  of  assur- 
ance that  the  Christians  of  the  world  have 
not  fcM-gotten  their  brothers  in  Germany? 
How  could  we  more  effectively  express  our 
faith  in  the  reality  of  the  ecumenical  prin- 
ciple? In  what  other  way  can  we  lift  our- 
selves from  the  posltioo  of  being  an  accessory 
to  the  crime  of  Potf^dam  to  our  rightful  place 
as  members  of  the  body  of  Christ?  A  state- 
ment which  recently  reached  America  from 
the  church  at  Hannover  says:  'Tt  Is  the 
church  toward  which  all  hope  is  directed 
now.  The  only  general  body  which  enjovs 
confidence  Is  the  church.  People  set  their 
hopes  on  Christians  within  and  without 
Come  over  and  help  us."  Shall  that  last 
hope  be  betrayed?  American  Christians  will 
give  the  answer. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF  CAuroaHiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  20. 1945 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day. November  11.  1945,  for  the  eleventh 
consecutive  year,  American  Legion  me- 
morial services  were  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Paul  Little  in  San  Francisco. 
Dr.  Little  is  now  serving  his  twenty- 
eighth  consecutive  year  as  chaplain  of 
the  American  Legion  and  is  known  and 
loved  by  veterans  throughout  the  ^tate 
of  California. 

This  memorial  service  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  ^rmv.  Navy, 
Marine  Corps,  the  WACS.  the  WAVEs! 
officials  of  the  State,  county  and  city,  as 
well  as  diplomatic  representatives  and 
legionnaires  from  the  various  American 
Lepion  posts  of  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  SpeaKer,  in  accordance  with  the 
permission  granted.  I  submit  Dr.  Uttle's 
sermon,  as  follows: 

Or  One  Blood 

"God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men."     (Acts  17:  36.) 

Over  1,900  years  ago  the  lowly  Nazarene 
preached  and  taught  world  unlU  as  the 
secret  of  God's  Kingdom.  He  looked  upon 
His  kingdom  as  a  world  of  unity,  divinely 
governed  and  not  a  runaway  planet.  From 
this  unity  and  the  Fatherhood  of  God  there 
flower  certain  logical  implications,  namely, 
that  the  earth  is  the  Father's  house  and 
the  five  races  are  like  five  brothers,  using 
and  enjoying  the  noble  mansion.  Because 
there  Is  a  Divine  Artist,  there  is  going  to 
be  the  blcsscmlng  of  use  Into  beauty.  Be- 
cause there  is  a  Divine  Architect,  thert  is 
a  perfect  temple.  Indeed,  individuals  and 
cities,  states  and  races  are  all  iinder  divine 
giUdance. 

SCrCNCE   TEACHBB   XTNITT 

Mother  Nature  teaches  us  unity  In  all 
realms  of  thought.  Astronomy  echocc  the 
note  of  luilty.  The  earth  goes  round  the  sun 
not  only  for  us  in  the  Americas,  but  in 
Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  Geology  insists 
upon  the  unity  of  the  strata,  and  the  layers 
of  rock,  sand,  vegetable  life  to  low  animal, 


and  finally  to  the  era  of  men.  are  layers  u.at 
are  reproduced  in  the  same  order  in  all  tjie 
continents.  Physiology  emf^asizes  the 
unity  of  the  races.  The  heart  Is  a  pmnp 
and  the  blood  circulates  not  only  for  vihite 
men  but  for  mankind  in  general,  be  they 
brown,  black,  red,  or  yellow. 

No  matter  to  what  race  the  artist  belongs, 
there  are  seT»n  colors  in  the  spectrum,  just 
as  there  are  eight  notes  in  the  octave  for  all 
nations.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as  racial 
law  of  electricity,  steam,  or  heat,  because 
the  chemical  world  Is  one  world,  the  steam 
and  fire  always  act  the  same  way  In  all  the 
continents.  We  have  no  racial  axioms  in 
geometry  or  mathematics.  Two  pltis  two 
make  four  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 
The  continents  are  five  in  number,  but  the 
laws  of  light  and  heat  and  gravity  are  one. 
The  savage  has  his  stone  altar,  his  clay  idol, 
but  with  education  he  cries  out.  as  did  the 
cannibal  Afrlcanus  to  Dr.  David  Livingstone. 
•I  felt  Him  m  my  heart;  I  saw  Him  in  the 
sky,  but  I  did  not  know  what  to  call  Him 
or  what  to  say  in  my  prayer."  Eventually 
there  is  to  be  a  world  of  unity,  one  Ix>rd,  one 
Father,  one  'aw  of  love,  one  golden  rule, 
one  hope  of  a  life  Immortal  where  the  in- 
compleUona  here  wUl  be  compieted  there. 

MAM,  THX  CXEAT  KZPI.OBEB 

There  is  an  explorer  latent  in  everyone 
whose  intellect  Is  large  enot?g^h  to  have  mter- 
es^s  outside  of  hJm.self  It  is  this  tlement  of 
adventure  In  us  which  attracts  us  to  discover 
or  invent  things  which  are  now  unknown  to 
us.  Man  is  the  eternal  seeker,  the  unknown 
fascinates  and  lures  him  on.  Our  Interest 
centers  not  in  achievement,  but  In  pros- 
pect, not  in  the  conquests  made,  but  in  the 
unexplored  press  ot  life.  Indeed,  life  has 
Ipe  charm  of  the  unexpected. 

Man  has  become  a  creaU,r.  He  has  actu- 
ally invented  a  new  eye  (telercope)  which 
now  enables,  him  to  see  hundreds  of  mll- 
1  ons  of  stars,  sbme  of  which  are  millions  of 
light-years  away  from  us 

Astronomy  is  an  entrancing  science;  Its 
raatness  and  Infinite  variety  staggers  the 
minds  of  the  wisest.  Now  we  no  longer  say 
the  universe"  but  rather  the  "island  unl'- 
verses  "  According  to  Dr  Edwin  P  Hubble 
one  of  the  world's  great  astronomen:  the 
most  dtKtant  nebiuae  we  have  yet  photo- 
grajAed   is   300,000,000   light-yenrs   away. 

Ofrecent  years  through  the  medium  of 
powerful  telescopes  the  scientists  6  i 

Antares,  whirti  has  a  degree  of  brill:  o 

times  that  of  our  sun  It  has  a  diameter  of 
about  420,000  000  miles  and  its  distance  from 
us  is  370  llrrht-ycnrs.  As  large  as  Antares  is. 
in  1938  It  dropped  into  second  place  because 
of  the  discovery  of  a  new  supergiant  star  bT 
r>r.  Otto  Struve,  Rtts-sian-born  director  of  the 
University  cf  Chicago's  Yerkes  Observatory 
at  Williams  Bay,  Wis.  This  supergiant  star 
has  a  diameter  of  4,000.000,000  miles. 

Men  hns  created  another  new  eye  (micro- 
scope) through  which  he  sees  infinitesimal 
creatures  Invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  newly  discovered  atomic  energy  in  rev- 
olutionizing the  thinking  people.  It  is  for 
bane  or  blessing  of  humanity.  At  the  present 
the  entire  world  is  aj^rehensive  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  this  mysterious  energy.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  proper  u£e  of  it  will  no  doubt 
ral8«  the  level  of  civilization,  aad  on  the 
other  it  may  mean  dest.-uctlon  and  chaa«. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  these  and  mnl- 
tltudinouB  other  man-made  instruments 
have  pro\'en  themselves  to  be  quite  bene- 
ficial to  himaanity.  But,  regardless  of  these 
beneficent  Influencec  what  we  need  most  in 
the  world  today  is  the  fine  art  of  seeing  and 
knowing  God.  Mllllorw  of  people  have  eyes 
but  do  not  see  the  things  that  are  visible 
to  the  spirttnally  minded  people. 

A  cold  and  heartless  critic,  gazing  on  one 
of  TMmer'E  gorgeous  plctxu-es  of  the  sky,  in 
which  God  made  "the  outgoings  of  the 
morning  and  evening  to  rejoice,"  eaid,  "I 
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never  see  such  colors  In  the  sky  as  you 
paint."  Tenderly  but  emphatically  Turner 
replied.  "Friend,  don't  you  wish  you  could?" 

To  some — 

"A  primrose  by  the  river  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him 
And  it  Is  nothing  more." 

To  another — 

"Every  common  bush  or  flower  Is  aflame 
with  God." 

Yes;  the  most  Important  instrument  Is 
the  heart,  ".or  out  ct  It  are  the  issues  of 
life."  The  subllmest  thing  in  all  the  world 
Is  a  stainless,  unblemished,  and  incorrupti- 
ble lire. 

Natures  law  asks  no  questions  and  makes 
no  exceptions.  Railroads  charge  most  of 
their  passengers  full  price,  some  half  fare, 
while  some  others  they  give  free  passes.  But 
there  is  no  gradual  scale  In  the  tariffs  of 
Gcd'8  law.  There  are  no  half  fares,  no  re- 
bates, nor  free  passes.  All  must  p^y.  ^^^^ 
all  must  pay  alike. 

"Sow  a  thought,  reap  an  act; 
Sow  an  act,  reap  a  habit: 
Sow  a  habit,  reap  a  character; 
Sow  a  chariicter.  reap  a  destiny." 

VUTU\L   TRUST 

Just  before  the  war  It  was  our  privilege 
to  take  a  vacation  trip,  visiting  our  missions 
In  Alaska  over  the  Arctic  Circle  tour,  which 
also  took  us  through  the  Canadian  Yukon 
Teiritory.  When  we  reached  Whitehorse  we 
met  our  Angelican  priest  stationed  there. 
Being  invited  to  the  vicarage,  we  noticed 
that  the  door  was  partially  open,  and  to  our 
amazement  we  noticed  that  on  the  table 
there  were  several  English  pounds  and  coins 
of  dlflerent  value.  Upon  Inquiry  were  told 
that  the  money  was  the  Sunday's  offering, 
and  this  was  the  middle  of  the  week.  The 
priest  being  a  bachelor,  he  left  the  vicarage 
daily  to  make  his  parochial  visitations  and 
never  locked  the  doors.  Curiously  enough, 
we  asked  htm.  "Aren't  you  afraid  that  some- 
one may  come  and  steal  the  money?  '  Calmly 
he  answered.  "Not  at  all.  You  see  we  trust 
people  here."  Is  not  that  the  secret  of  true 
brotherhood? 

One  of  the  most  realistic  examples  of  this 
mutual  trust  is  the  fact  that  for  over  130 
years  we  have  been  living  together  In  peace 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  north — Canada. 
O'.Tr  4.000  circuitous  miles,  over  mountains 
i'.nd  plains,  rivers  and  lakos,  there  Is  not  a 
single  cannon  pointing  toward  the  north  or 
the  south.  If  two  great  nations  can  live 
together  In  peace  for  over  a  century  and 
a  quarter,  why  cannot  other  nations  do  the 
same?  With  our  present-day  knowledge  of 
the  atomic  bomb,  would  we  dare  subject 
humanity  to  another  holocaust?     God  forbid. 

It  was  July  of  1942  t:...'  vv-  ..(•:>>  auditing 
some  lectures  at  Colun;o.ct  U^.i varsity.  New 
York  City.  One  night  with  some  friends 
we  were  walking  on  Broadway  through 
crowds  of  restless  people  thronging  the 
places  of  amusements  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
escape  the  black-out,  the  war,  and  the 
;;.  ;u;.'r^  of  dismal  tomorrows.  From  am:  ; 
tl-.e  cruwd  came  strnin?  of  cheeriniT  mi;.<^.c 
When  the  Lights  G'  Or,  Again,  A.:  Cv- . 
the  'VorlJ.  Coming  c.csor  we  found  ti;e  mu- 
sician to  be  an  old  blind  m.an  who  was 
n;:;kir£:  his  way  down  t!,;  T:^--  .?  he  played. 
How  much  f:rea*-er  wr:.=;  • :  v  ;,:.:  '..-cut  .a  his 
life  than  t!  ■'  '  'r.e  ^  *'::'.;-■  <  :;  the  street, 
and  yi»t  wh.tt  a  L...'.'.r!  e  <  :  :::::;:*->  the  innT 
light  had  made,  i!  •,',■  •;;;.•,■  the  Mt-.^tt  .S;:d: 
"He  that  fclloweui  M  ■  -.  :.::  ttct  wz'.y.  '.:-.  d»  rk- 
neso,  but  shall  ha\t>  r..e   ;;r,:v.  c:   !:.■.■' 

From  the  war  v.hich  v.e  ure  ju^^t  en.crzir.c, 
milhon.?  ot  Ir.-es  have  been  sacrificeci.  Mil- 
li^";n^  »;!' oi::':"5  x  .'..  he  (iy.:.j  of  starvat:  :;  .;;-:;; 
disetu-o.  M.;te  •iiwucii  T>-.e.r  Ups  bo.  tiiey  art? 
speakiiK  to  i:s  t:cl."iy  to  niak-?  t!:e;r  ciy;:'..i 
wortJi  wh:;e  i.  ■.-  ae:ieraii(;ii:.s  to  ccn:e.  Ins^ei'd 
of  bonibj  an:!  bulleis,  let  lu  tr;.-  brotlu-rh;0'<:l 
the  world  over.  Let  tis  preach  ai.ci  teach  tbu 
phil  isophy  of  H.m  who  said  "Pt,.i.<.  ^i.  ear'.a 


At  the  close  of  the  World  War  I,  Earle  T. 
Crookor  wTote  one  of  the  most  telling  poems, 
the  title  of  which  is  "The  Dead  Soldier  to 
America": 

"1  was  young,  and  O  God!  how  I  wanted  to 
live! 
The  whole  of  my  life  lay  ahead. 
But  my  country  was  calling  me — needed  my 
strength. 
I  went.    Seek  me  now  with  the  dead. 
I  was  ycung.     All  the  world  was  a  wine  to  be 
quaffed. 
Fair  love  led  me  on  with  a  smile. 
But  I  died,  and  you  living,  who  stand  in  my 
place 
Battle  on!  make  my  dying  worth  while. 

"My  dreams  I  lay  down  on  the  Altar  of  Right, 

The  blood  of  my  youth  stains  the  clay; 
Joyousness.  music,  hope,  memory,  love — 

in  an  instant  I  cast  them  away— 
Aye.  cast  them  away  with  a  song  on  my  lips. 

Away  with  a  Jest  and  a  smile. 
But  the  goddess  I  fought  for  is  lost  in  the 
gloom; 

Struggle  on!  make  my  dying  worth  while. 

"I  followed  no  laws,  save  the  laws  of  my  land; 

My  country  I  took  as  my  bride. 
My  leader,  my  lover,  the  all  of  my  all, 

I  wedded  her,  kissed  her,  and  died. 
To  you  who  go  forward  from  where  I  left  off, 

Though  dark  be  the  pathway  each  mile. 
The  torch  I  have  lit  will  yet  flame  in  the  sky, 

Carry  on!  make  my  dying  worth  while!" 

Truly,  "God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  na- 
tions of  men."  Let  us  try  to  keep  this  God- 
given  brotherhood. 


Speech  by  SecrTtivy  oi  -^gricu't'sre  Clin- 
ton P.  Anderson  Stresses  Importance 
of  Enabling  Farmers  To  Have  Full 
Mirl^et  for  .Abundant  Prou'jct  on 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  20. 1945 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  speech  by  our  former  col- 
league. Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ander- 
son, which  follows  goes,  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  very  root  of  the  economic  problem 
not  only  of  the  American  farmer  but  of 
our  'Whole  economy,  Agriculture  can  and 
will,  as  always,  produce  an  abundance. 
But  the  question  is  whether  there  will  be 
corre.<=pondingly  abundant  industrial 
production  and  employment  so  that  there 
'.viU  be  a  full  and  fair  market  for  the 
;  irmers'  crops.  As  the  Secretary  points 
out: 

If  scarcity  should  occur.  It  will  start  In  re- 
duced employment — reduced  industrial  em- 
ployment— not  in  agriculture. 

And  the  farmer  will  have  to  do  the  best 

h  ;::  to  maintain  a  balance.  But  what 
t ;-.  lh:  ni  n-  wt-ints  is  abundant  production 
anci  con-iimption  all  around.  His  phi- 
lo;op::y  1.-  tiie  only  one  on  which  real 
hope  for  th>'  future  can  bf>  built.  The 
Secretary's  address  to  ti:>  Fiftieth  An- 
nual Congress  of  American  Industry 
follo'.v.^: 

Thi.-:  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  Fiftieth 
Anr.tKiI  Congress  of  American  Industry  Is  one 
tiiat  I  deeply  appreciate.  I  firmly  believe 
that  all  groups  in  our  country  can  benefit 


mutually  bRr  learning  to  know  one  another 
better.  This,  of  course,  has  been  said  many 
times  before,  sometimes  seriously  and  some- 
times as  a  matter  of  form.  But  I  mean  it — 
right  across  the  board — because  I  believe  that 
never  beforp  has  It  been  so  vitally  important 
for  Industry,  agrlcultnr"  and  labor  to  close 
their  ranks  and  move  ahead  in  a  broad,  co- 
ordinated attack  on  the  problem  of  buUdlng  a 
fully  prodtictive,  expanding  economy. 

We  are  cjearly  at  a  time  of  decision.  For 
we  are  mofing,  and  swiftly.  Into  a  new  era. 
In  both  industry  and  agriculture  we  have  in 
our  hands  jthe  instruments  and  techniques 
of  tremendous  Increases  In  production. 
That  fact  i  no  news  to  you,  and  it  is  clearly 
seen  by  farmers.  We  have  to  decide — and 
now — how  ;we  are  going  to  utilize  that  pro- 
ductivity. iFrom  the  viewpoint  of  the  farm- 
er, the  mofet  urgent  questions  of  the  times 
are  these:  ,  Are  we  going  t^-  have  a  full-scale 
production;  of  food  and  other  agricultural 
products,  balanced  with  a  full-scale  Indus- 
trial employment  and  output?  Or  are  we 
going  to  h$ve  less  than  maximum  industrial 
employment  and  activity,  which  in  turn 
leaves  *he  farmer  no  alternative  but  to 
achieve  th«  necessary  balance  with  Industry 
by  trimming  and  adjusting  blE  production 
downward? 

There  ls|  absolutely  no  question  as  to  the 
direction  agriculture  wants  to  go.  The  farm- 
er's main  *im  in  life  Is  to  produce  as  abun- 
dantly as  He  knows  how.  It  has  been  part  of 
farm  thlnUing  in  all  times  to  weigh  the  good- 
ness of  the  earth  In  terms  of  bumper  har- 
vests, livestock  fattened  for  market,  and  well- 
laden  diniier  tables. 

Agrlcultiire  has  made  the  first  tangible 
postwar  mcve  toward  a  full-production  econ- 
omy and  a  well-fed  United  States.  National 
farm-production  goals  suggested  to  the 
States  juste  a  few  days  ago  call  for  356.000,000 
acres  of  cnops,  somewhat  less  than  the  goal 
fOr  last  ye»r.  but  five  and  a  half  million  acres 
more  than  planted  In  1945.  and  foiu-teen  and 
a  half  million  acres  above  prewar  average 
plantings.  Farmers  are  tackling  their  pri- 
mary mission  of  providing  plenty  of  food 
with  all  of  their  capacity  and  ability. 

Full  perspective  of  the  hopes  for  agricul- 
ture, indiistry.  and  labor  in  the  changing 
world  ahe^d  can  be  gained  only  if  we  look 
back  on  tke  amazing  wartime  achievements 
of  the  Nation.  These  open  our  eyes  to  the 
abundanc^  that  Is  now-  within  reach. 

Personally,  I  never  get  tired  of  listening  to 
the  story  Of  the  Indtistrial  miracles  wrought 
dtiTing  th*  war.  And  I  love  to  tell  people 
about  the  miracle  that  agriculture  worked. 
It  may  ha^e  been  less  spectacular  than  In- 
dustry's ntlracles,  but  it  was  Just  as  funda- 
mental, /iad  in  some  ways  it  was  more  diffi- 
cult. 

While  Industry  was  adding  millions  of 
workers  t<}  Its  pay  roll,  agriculture  suffered 
a  net  loss.  Out  of  Its  30,000,000  people,  agri- 
culture lo^t  5,000,000  to  the  armed  forces 
and  war  injdustries.  While  Industry  retooled, 
agricultiu-#  was  unable  to  get  enough  new 
machlneryl  and  often  not  enough  repair 
parts  for  Its  needs.  While  Industry  built 
thousands  of  new  plants  and  expanded  thou- 
sands of  «ld  plants,  agriculture  had  to  be 
content  with  merely  making  better  use  of 
its  acres,  tnlmals,  and  equipment. 

But  In  spite  of  the  difficulties,  farm  output 
was  stepped  up  by  one-third.  American 
farmers  v^ere  able  to  send  one-fourth  of 
their  total  production  to  war  and  at  the 
same  time  feed  our  civilian  population  bet- 
ter on  the  average  than  In  peacetime. 

I  consider  this  a  grade-A  production 
miracle. 

Now,  how  was  It  possible  to  accomplish  this 
feat?  Good  weather  played  a  part.  So  did 
hard  work  and  Ingenuity.  I  know  what  many 
farmers  wemt  through  to  meet  the  production 
schedule  they  had  pledged  the  Government. 
They  put  In  the  toughest  and  longest  work- 
days of  tjielr  lives.  They  patched  up  old 
equipment  that  hadn't  worked  for  years  and 


^-U  probably  n<>v«-  work  a^raln.  And  tiiev 
not  only  delivered  on  their  goals  vear  after 
year,  they  surpassed  them. 

Talk  about  coaaing  In  on  a  wing  and  a 
prayer— there  ought  to  be  a  song  about  it. 

But  there  was  anotber  factor— research . 
Beaearch  that  had  been  In  pro^rcai  (or  imany 
decadee  paid  off  in  better  plant*  and  animals 
better  control  ct  pesU  ajid  diseases,  better 
understanding  of  soil  management  and  use  of 
fertill£er&— in  short,  bigger  and  better  pro- 
ihiction.  , 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  You  have  all 
heard  of  hybrid  corn.  For  40  years  agricul- 
tural plant  breeders  have  been  trying  to  breed 
stranger.  h]«;her-yielding  tjT>es  of  com  They 
aucoeeded  so  well  tiiat  the  Com  Belt  farmer 
waa  abie  to  grow  five  ears  of  corn  oa  the  same 
land  and  with  the  same  effort  that  formerly 
yielded  only  four.  Here  is  the  importance  of 
that  fact:  Corn  Is  the  most  imoortant  single 
basic  source  of  food  in  thU  country.  The 
meat,  the  milk,  and  eggs  on  your  table  con- 
sist partly  of  com  that  has  been  converted 
by  the  animal  nature  of  the  hog,  the  cow.  and 
the  ben.  It  was  that  extra  ear  of  corn  pro- 
duced by  research  in  h5-bridization  that 
helped  the  American  farmer  turn  out  year 
after  year  record-breaking  production. 

Research  paid  off  big  In  livestock  produc- 
tion By  selective  breeding  and  improved 
care  and  feedini?  it  bas  been  possible  to  build 
better  dairy  herds,  produce  better  beef,  im- 
prove hog  quality,  and  develop  better  poultry 
and  eggs.  Hens  used  to  lav  an  average  of 
only  68  eggs  a  year— now  they  ttini  out 
almost  120. 

Conservation  farming  was  atkoLher  big  help. 
This  Is  merely  the  \^y  practical  businese  of 
tieating  every  acre  accordmg  to  its  individual 
needs  and  using  It  according  to  rts  capabili- 
ties. By  plowing  curving  rows  Instead  of 
Straight  row*  on  tailkldes,  by  using  cover 
crops,  by  making  better  use  of  lime  sad  fer- 
tlUaers.  by  better  care  of  pastures,  and  ottoer 
common-sense  methods,  farmers  not  only 
conserved  the  soil  but  produced  bigger  crops 
with  less  time  and  labor. 

But  the  contribution  of  tgriculttiraJ  re- 
search to  the  war  effort  was  not  confined  to 
increasing  the  production  of  food  and  fiber. 
New  methods  of  denidrating  many  icinds  of 
foods  were  developed.  This  made  possitle 
larger  shipments  for  war  in  the  face  of  war- 
time shipping  shortages.  It  played  a  big  part 
on  the  Allied  battlefields. 

The  research  scientisU  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  developed  the  aerosol  bomb," 
a  device  that  was  hijghly  important  In  pre- 
venting insect-borne  diseases.  The  "aeroeol 
bomb"  is  a  metal  conUlner  which  emiU  a 
fine  spray  of  insecticide  that  stays  suspended 
in  the  air.  bringing  death  to  disease-bearing 
mosquitoes  and  flies.  It  Is  impoi^ble  to 
estimate  the  sum  total  of  American  l.ves 
aaved  by  thi.i  Invention,  but  we  do  know  that 
16.000.000  of  these  bombs  were  distributed  to 
cur  armed  forces  In  less  than  3  years'  time. 
And  then  there  was  penicillin.  Many  c"iai- 
cultles  had  been  encounte:»d  in  producing 
the  meld  from  which  petiiclinn  is  made.  At 
the  Department's  regional  research  labora- 
torr  In  Peoria.  111.,  were  trained  scientists  to 
whom  growing  of  molds  was  an  ordinary  part 
of  their  dally  ocrupatlon.  They  found  means 
to  produce  penicillin  en  the  vast  scale  re- 
quirejifor  our  military  needs. 

This  farmer  has  advanced  not  only  In  the 
fleld_^f  production  but  on  many  other  fronts. 
Contrast  agriculture  today  with  agriculture 
after  World  War  I  of  1819  and  after.  The 
farmer  iiad  no  Government  organization 
though  which  he  cculd  plan  and  carry  out 
ltl*lon-wlde  land  use  adjustments.  He  had 
no  Federal  policy  regarding  his  prices  and 
Income.  His  credit  facilities  were  inade- 
quate and  poorly  designed  for  the  needs  of 
farming.  He  had  no  soU-constrvation  poUcy 
or  program.  He  was  heading  Into  a  brief 
postwar  boom — brief  as  far  as  agricuUure 
was  conceru^i— wtiich  left  higy  wuj»  vastJy 
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expanded  productlor,  the  wreckage  of  a  land 
inflation,  and  litUe  to  show  for  it  except  the 
memory  of  some  very  high  prices  and  a  moun- 
tain of  high-interest  debt.  WhUe  Industry 
and  btistneas  boomed  along  for  a  while  the 
farmer's  prices  and  Income  ebbed  away '  He 
become  a  weak  spot  in  our  whole  economy 

The  farmw  is  different  today— far  differ- 
wit.    He  goes  into  the  postwar  world  of  1945 
With  his  eyes  wide  open.    He  is  acquamted 
with  the  economic  forces  that  regulate   his 
opportuniUes.   and  knows  from  painful  ex- 
perience what  happens  when  agrictUiure  gets 
out  of  balance  with  Industry.    He  has  learned 
tn  operate  with  considerable  skUl  the  Nation- 
wide    adjustment     and     surplus     handilne 
machinery,  built  up  and   tested  extensivelv 
Quring  the  past  decade.    A  national  policy  of 
parity  prices  backs  his  products,  and  he  has 
his  Government's  pledge  that  the  prioea  of 
ftis  war-expanded  crops  wiU  be  supported    if 
necessary,  for  2  full  years  after  the  end  of  the 
*ar  emergency.    He  has  extensive  low-inter- 
est    credit    facilities    eepecially   designed    for 
different  types  of  farming. 

The  Dmted  SUtes  farmer  has  changed  eoo- 
nomically,   technologically,   and    financially 
Tooays  farmer  is  one  of   the  nrost  power- 
^l^^^'^^^risers  on  earth     He  has  about 
^WJO.OOO  tractors  and  would  like  a  lot  more 
His  production  per  worker  is  twice  what  It 
was  m  1910,  at  least  one  third  more  than  it 
was  in  the  years  just  before  Worid  War  II 
P&rmmg  has  become  a  WO .000 .000 .000  indus- 
try, wit*  a  cash  income  from  sale  of  products 
not  oountlng  food  con«umed  at  home   now 
at  the  «aOX»0.000.000  mark.     Tbat  compares 
with  less  than  »5iX)0000.000  of  cash  income 
for  farmers  in  1932.     The  farmer  is  U£ing  liis 
dollars  wisely.    He  has  pared  his  mortgage 
debt   to  a   record  low   of  $5.333 333. S33.   less 
than  half  of  what  it  was  at  the  peak  in  1928 
Farm  families   have  laid   bv  a   nest  eis  of 
•U.5«0j000.000  in  bank  deposits  and  cath  and 
nearly  »4 .000.000^)00  in  United  States  bonds. 
The  farmer  is  ready  to  become  one  of  your 
best  customers.     He  has  tremendous  imfilled 
wants— and  the  money  to  pay.     Farm  hous- 
ing has  been  runnins:  down  for  more  than  a 
generation      Now    farmers    want    to    put    at 
least   $1X)00XXM.000   a   year   into   new  home.* 
and    barns,    aiwl    on    modernization.      They 
want   to  buy  around  20^,000  tractors  a  year 
for    several     years     to     come.    They     want 
tliWO.OOO.OOO    worth     of     nutonobOes     and 
trucks      -niese  are  Just  a  few  of  the  item*  for 
which  they  are  eager  to  spend  their  eamlngs 
And    as    I    pointed    out    the    farmer    has 
the    means    to    produce,    and    he    wants    to 
produce. 

Furthermore,  agriculture  has  made  pians 
to  produce.  We  know  what  It  will  involve. 
We  have  drawn  up  production  schedules 
which  show  how  the  farm  would  fit  Into  a 
postwar  economy  that  is  running  In  high 
gear  This  blueprint  of  posslbUitles— lo<*s 
beyond  the  Immediate  transition,  and  toward 
what  might  be  accomplished  by  1»50.  It 
sets  up  "tjenchmarks"  to  meastire  the  po- 
tential size  of  the  fanner's  long-range  peace- 
time BSKignment.  Thtia.  It  Indicates  how  the 
farmer  should  plan  his  acreage,  his  feeding 
Bchednles.  his  farm  organization,  if  agiicul- 
tiu-e  Is  to  contribute  Its  complete  share  to  a 
ftilly -employed  United  States. 

We  know  that  the  coimtry  will  liave 
changed  considerably  by  then.  There  will 
be  a  pcpulation  of  around  144i)00,000  peo- 
ple who  will  need  between  fi/ty-five  and  sixty 
minion  jobs  to  be  fully  eu^jloyed,  and  who 
wUl  need  a  lot  more  food,  and  different  kinds 
of  food,  if  they  are  to  be  trell  led.  Such  an 
economy  cotild  produce  a  national  inootne  of 
»lM,000.0O0i)OO  or  perhaps  more. 

Agriculture  would  have  certain  broAd  ob- 
jectives ajid  -f  >->:.ria»illtie8  in  stich  an  ecoo- 
Ofny.     Here  i^  i       >:iimar7of  them; 

1.  Production  of  jii— ty  of  fr.  k:    f  -es 

fair  to  consumers  mat  ftlr  u,  -^  k-  c-  *  to 
•■•Me  tht  United  Staf  •  -r*.  n  and  niln- 
tain  •  truly  iugh  levei  01  ii..u  -un 
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2.  Greatly  Increased  efficiency  in  produc- 
tion, prooessing.  and  maiketing  of  farm 
producu,  for  the  benefit  cf  the  farmer,  Uie 
ooDsumer,  and  the  country  as  a  whole 

8.  Aooomphshmeni   of  a   eonplete  Job  of 
ocmaervation  of  our  natural  resowroM  la  «he 
fanner's  custody— our  soil,  cur  water  suppiv 
and  ocr  foresU.  " 

4.  Kncouragement  of  an  expanding  free- 
moTing  trade  within  the  Nation  and  be- 
tween naUons.  to  broaden  the  base  of  our 
economy,  provide  burgo-  opportuniUea  lor 
empioyment  and  consumption,  and  to  aid 
in  maintaining  a  busy,  peaceful  world 

We  know,  through  our  blueprint  of  poesi- 
bUities.    the   great    substance   which    caii    be 
buUt    around    these    brOad    objectives       We 
know  tiiat  attainment  0/  these  goals  will  re- 
quire   many    fundamental    adjustments    in 
land  use.     Ftor  example,  full  employment  in 
our    towns    and    cities    would    automaUcaily 
Inereaae  or  maintain  the  deaiand  for  meat 
milk,    poultry,    and    fituts    and    vegeUibles." 
From  war  experience,  we  La\f  gained  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  how   much  and   what  kinds   of 
food  workers  will  buy  wl^en  iJiey  have  Jobs 
•ndgood  pay.    There  would  b»'  Jess  emptests 
on  cMh  grain,  oil.  and  fiber  cr  :>-     w.      .^iid 
expect  prices  for  farm  produc  <  ;    flt- 

able  for  farmers,  but  not  unreasonably  huzh 
Fx>rtunat«ly    for    the    Natioti.    the    adjust- 
ments    m    acreage    neceasary    to    reach    our 
bench  marks  for  1650  are,  by  and  large   the 
kind  ot  changes  in  land  use  mwded  lor  con- 
trol of  sou  erosion,  in   preservation   of   our 
watersheds  and  streams.    Tho«?  adiustments 
would  steady  our  aim  toward  a  well -balanced 
diversified    agriculture   that    is   easy   on   tbo 
land,  yet  is  capable  of  a  steady  production  of 
a  high-nutrition  diet  for  the  United  states 
TTie  magnificent   possibilitief    and    oppor- 
tunities in  agriculture,  like  th,Me  m   Indu-v- 
try,  augur  weU  for  the  future.    The  produc- 
tion ant:  consumption  now  possib.i^   ^  .    <  le 
seeds  of  future,  long-range  p.^^soe:  hut 

the  seeds  must  be  planted  and  nourished 
the  crop  must  be  harvested. 

From  the  viewpouit  of  agriculture  there  are 
just   two   alternauxes  for   the  future      The 

f^'^'^K  ""*?'*  '^  ^°P^  ""««  plannmg 
for— is  Uiat  mdustry,  labor,  apiculture  and 
Government  wUl  pl*n  and  carry  out  a  um- 
fied,  bahuiced  expansion  of  production  We 
»^nt  to  go  up  thAt  road  that  leads  to 
abundance. 

However,  if  the  other  secto,,  of  our  econ- 
omy drift  auniessiy  into  a  defensive  post- 
tioa.  if  they  permit  unbalanced  situatioos 
to  develop  and  to  throw  our  national  pro- 

i^.!trj^?''-  °."'  °^  ^^'-  "^^  agncul^e 
>»ould  be  forced  uj  retreat  betiitJd  lu  eco- 
nomic barricades  along  with  other  groupa 
I  most  earnestly  wish  that  this  were  hot 
true.  I  wish  that  agriciUture  had  only  to 
concentrate  on  all-out  production,  without 

trf.^  .iiJi""^"™  employment  and  indus- 
trial actirity.  But  fwrmers  face  the  cold 
hard  fact  that  their  markets  are  limited  by 
effective  demand,  and  the  demand  of  unem- 
p^ed  is  net  effective.     If  we  fail  in  a  full 

f,!r^)i^/J^"  I"^^  ^""  employment  pro-am  in 
the  cities,  the  abundance  farmers  are  pro- 
ducing could  soon  b<scome  unmanagable  sur- 
plus. Then  agricuHure  has  no  recourse  ex- 
oept  to  use   the  atljustment   machinery    it 

^^^^'.'1"'  ^^  machmery  tha7ln- 
»l^^  Pnxluction  to  meet  war  needs-to 
throttle  down  its  output,  to  seek  balance  wiUi 
effective  demand. 

thl^i^*^"  o*^ierwiae  in  a  price  ecoaomy.  when 
the  larger  part  of  that  economy  is  resu-ict- 
tag.  would  mean  only  mountairious  surpluses 

J^lT*^-!!?*"'  *''*'  "^  ^^«''  ^  ^«recked  farm' 
nnaea, «^leted  lands,  and  blasted  liTes 

^^.JiL,"^  i-ecmpbartie.  Agriculture 
WMta  abundant  producttac  We  are  pian- 
lUng  on  abundant  jjroduction.  If  scarcity 
should  occur,  it  will  start  in  the  form  of 
i!zi^^  employment  reduced  Industrial  pro- 
duction—not m  agriculture.  If  it  should  creep 
Into  our  economy  aji-a^n,  apictilture  has  no 
Choice  but  to  Budntatc  the  balaaoe  by  which 
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It  live?.  Furthermore.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  In  any  case,  agriculture  has  to 
make  many  year-to-year  adjustments  to  take 
care  of  seasonal  changes  In  supply  and  de- 
mand. Even  during  the  war  we  had  to  add 
a  bit  here  or  cut  down  a  bit  there  to  meet 
epecific  needs.  These  seasonal  shifts  should 
not  be  mistaken  for  economics  of  scarcity — 
when  farmers  cut  down,  say.  cotton  acreage, 
to  produce  more  milk  and  meat,  they  are 
simply  recognizing  that  we  need  more  milk 
and  meat  and  le^s  cotton. 

Am  th3r  part  of  ihe  farmer's  economic  ma- 
chinery which  will  continue  to  be  used  :s 
the  ever-normal  granary.  It  has  been  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  successful  implements 
ever  devised  for  agriculture  and  for  the  Na- 
tioa.  Agriculture  no  longer  gets  the  shakes 
B  the  prospect  of  moderate  surplu-ses  of 
various  staple  crops.  We  now  have  the  means- 
to  handle  them:  Commodity  loans  to  carry 
the  s  Tpluses  over  from  season  to  season 
without  depressing  the  farmers  price,  and 
acreage  adjustments  to  shift  the  protluction 
up  and  down  as  indicated.  The  ever-normal 
granary  supplies  of  wheat  and  corn  were 
life-saving  in  the  prewar  drought  years. 
During  the  war  they  "srved  our  bacon  " — • 
and  our  beef,  mutton,  and  poultry,  too.  We 
ran  short  of  feed  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
need  for  meat  we  have  ever  had.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  ever-normal  ijranary  was  full.  We 
drew  on  it  lor  hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels 
of  grain,  greatly  increasing  the  output  of 
egg*  and  meat,  and  milk.  In  peace  and  war. 
we  neod  the  reacsurance  of  some  grain  in 
the  bin  against  the  time  of  crop  failure  or 
swiftly  increasing  demand. 

In  agriculture,  v.e  have  set  our  sights  high 
In  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  future. 
We  don't  talk  about  "reconversion  "  in  farm- 
ing, because  we  dcn't  intend  to  go  back  to 
prewar  yesterdays.  We  expect  to  learn 
much — and  to  apply  it — toward  producing 
foods  that  will  contribute  even  more  to  a 
well-fed.  strong  America. 

As  we  take  stock  of  cur  Industry  and  our 
agriculture,  I  believe  we  should  be  eternally 
mankful  that  we  In  the  United  States  are 
concerned  mainly  with  problems  of  plenty. 
Around  the  earth  others  are  worrylrg  because 
they  don't  know  where  their  next  meal  is 
coming  from,  or  how  they  can  salvage  an 
economy  that  has  been  utterly  demolished 
or  badly  torn  up.  We  have  in  this  country 
fully  half  or  more  of  the  productive  poten- 
tial of  the  earth.  It  seems  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  progress  and  peace  of  the  world 
will  be  stimulated  mightily  if  we  demonstrate 
that  an  economy  of  abundance  is  not  idealis- 
tic dreaming,  but  a  practical  workable,  com- 
aion-sense  way  of  doinpr  things. 


Corkscrews  and  Christma.s 


EXI  ENSIGN   OF   REM.-\RKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

IN   LHK  noi>-E  Or  RE;  he>entat:ve3 

Mr,  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Sp-akei-. 
during  and  immediately  after  World  W.ir 

I  wo  w.tnes.^fd  a  .-plnr^e  on  tr.--  v\irt  i  i 
von-uiT-ris  dium-;  the  >o-cai;''d  >:ik- 
.-r.irt  era.  Men  were  buyuii^-  sio  and  S20 
.-il.k  ~hirt,->  and  SIO  and  S15  nPcKtics.  Men 
and  women  were  indutu.n.u  in  mriny  iu.x- 
une.s.  Their  enthu.'-ia.-m  to  parr  with 
iheir  doiiar.-  .-urpa<,seci  all  common  sen.:^e 
and  rea.'^on. 

Todaj-.  aeuin,  we  find  a  i-imilar  situa- 
tion m  voeu»\  On  New  Yur.K'.<  Fiftii 
AvcnU'.'  une  can  pay  $32.50  Ici  a  child  o 


linen  suit,  $150  for  men's  pajamas  and 
matching  robe,  $35  for  a  nightgown,  $155 
for  a  woman's  slack  suit,  $25  for  a  cock- 
tail apron.  SI, 936  for  a  silver  fish  platter, 
and  one  store  advertised  a  mink  coat 
for  a  dog  at  S246  plus  tax — see  Pathfind- 
er of  December  19,  1945,  p?ge  10. 

The  surprising  fact  is  that  there  are 
buyers  for  such  items.  There  are  more 
buyers  than  there  is  merchandise  and 
the  goods  are  gobbled  up  as  fast  as  they 
are  put  on  the  counters. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  such  staple 
commodities  like  broadcloth  shirts,  chil- 
dren's common-sense  suits  and  clothing 
cannot  be  found  anywhere.  Apparently 
material  and  labor  for  the  manufacture 
of  frills  is  available  but  the  sorely  needed 
necessities  must  stand  by.  It  is  sug- 
gested the  reason  the  frills  are  available 
is  because  they  are  not  touched  by  pi'ice 
ceilings,  whereas  the  staple  articles  are 
under  control  in  the  legitimate  markets. 

This  present  spree  of  spending  does 
not  bode  well  for  the  future,  and  would 
indicate  we  have  not  profited  from  our 
experience  of  inflation  after  the  last  war. 
Unless  we  wake  up  to  the  situation  ahead 
we  aie  in  for  a  jolt. 

An  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
recently  described  his  experience  in  try- 
ing to  purchase  a  simple  item  like  a  cork- 
screw, and  tells  how  he  found  people  pay- 
ing as  much  as  $23  for  this  kitchen  tool. 
The  editor  closed  his  story  by  saying.  "If 
buying  $23  corkscrews  is  a  part  of  an 
American  Christmas  then  'God  Bless 
America.'  because  we  need  it." 

The  editorial  appeared  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  of  December  6.  1945,  en- 
titled "Corkscrews  and  Christmas,"  and 
Is  as  follows: 

CORKSCREWS  AND  CHRISTMAS 

This  is  about  corkscrews,  and  it  is  a  highly 
prejudiced  comment  because  we  have  been 
looking  tor  a  good  corkscrew  for  many 
months. 

It  seems  that  during  the  war  the  cork- 
screw makers  were  doing  their  bit  (or  bits) 
making  things  for  the  military.  Anyway, 
there  weren't  any  corkscrews  in  the  hard- 
ware stores  we  visited.  Finally,  we  fotmd  a 
corkscrew  in  a  store  2.000  miles  from  here, 
but  whtn  we  tried  lo  use  it  the  handle  pulled 
off.     It  was  u  very  poor  corkscrew. 

So  we  inquired  at  a  nearby  hardware  store 
the  other  day.  and  the  clerk  cheerfully 
showed  us  a  corkscrew.  It  costs  S3. 50.  We 
thought  we  had  heard  wrong,  but  we  hadn't. 
We  said.  "No.  thanks!  We'll  boycott  wine  or 
smash  the  bottlenecks  with  a  hammer  before 
we'll  pay  $3.50  for  a  corkscrew. ' 

Readers,  we  were  just  babes  lost  In  these 
times.  V.^e  didi't  know  what  was  coming. 
More  recently  we  received  through  the  mail, 
from  a  store  that  deals  with  the  masses,  a 
booklet  containing  Christmas  suggestions. 
It  oSered  a  lovely;  corkscrew  for  $23.40.  You 
heard  what  we  said — $23.40  for  a  corkscrew! 
And  there  wps  an  icepick  fcr  $7.80.  a  mixing 
spoon  for  $11  70,  a  bottle  opener  for  $9,  and 
a  jigger  for  $15. 

We  began  to  feel  like  a  little  boy  who  got 
into  Tiffany's  by  mistake,  looking  for  a  place 
to  spend  a  penny.  The  wife  turned  a  couple 
of  pages  and  came  to  another  Jigger.  It  was 
priced  a*  $15.i  That  didn't  make  us  feel  any 
better. 

We  thought  of  the  fact  that  Individual 
war-bond  purchases  are  lagging.  We  remem- 
bered that  the  Community  Fund  and  War 
Chest  did  r.r:-_  gn  ,ver  a  few  weeks  ago.  W© 
thouehr  of  the  misery  in  the  world,  and  in 
part.-,  •.n"  our  own  country. 

A:.d  we  saw  six  volumes  of  Carl  Sand- 
bu:^;   Liucola  set   selling   at  $150,   a  cos- 


metic case  for  $114.  a  box  of  writing  paper 
for  $35.  a  pen  and  pencil  set  for  $180. 

We  thought  of  people  complaining  of  their 
taxes  and  the  cost  of  the  war.  We  showed 
the  book  df  luxury  items  to  six  persons  and 
they  all  r#acted  as  we  did.  We  showed  it 
to  a  man'  just  back  from  risking  his  life 
on  warships  in  the  Pacific  and  asked  him  if 
this  was  the  American  Christmas  he  had 
been  fighting  for.     - 

We  cant  tell  you  what  he  said,  becavise 
thft  Govertiment  would  bar  our  newspaper 
from  the  tiails.  But  It  made  us  feel  better 
to  find  th*t  other  people  thought  $23  cork- 
screws should  be  used,  not  on  bottles  but 
to  bore  Into  some  American  heads  to  find  out 
what  is  tl|e  matter  with  us.  If  buying  $23 
corkscrews,  is  part  of  an  American  Christ- 
mas, then  I'God  Bless  America  " — because  we 
need  it. 


The  Johnson  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

I  or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  IhOUSE  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  20, 1945 

Mr.     BEED     of     New     York.       Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  >m  inserting  a  statement  made 
by  the  late  Hiram  Johnson,  of  California.' 
with  refet-ence  to  the  proposal  to  repeal 
the  act  of  April  13,  1934,  known  as  the 
Johnson  ^ct: 

Retain  the  Johnson  Act 
The  purtoose  of  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion. S.  636.  is  to  repeal  the  act  of  AprU  13. 
1934.  famUiarly  known  as  the  Johnson  Act. 
There  is  ftc  doubt  as  to  the  Intent  of  the 
bill,  and  there  are  no  qualifications  to  the 
terms  of  rfepeal.  An  act  which  has  been  an 
Important  part  of  the  baste  statutory  law 
of  the  Uijited  States  of  America  for  more 
than  11  yfears  Is  to  be  completely  repealed 
and  eliminated  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land. 

We  are  ijold  that  the  Johnson  Act  must  go. 
We  are  told  that  the  act  constitutes  an  ef- 
fective bafrier  to  the  recovery  of  the  world 
from  the  devastation  of  a  terrible  war.  It  is 
stated  thejnations  of  Europe  and  other  areas 
must  hav$  American  loans  in  order  to  re- 
store their  economies  and  that  the  Jonnson 
Act  stands  in  the  way  of  providing  American 
dollars  and  resources  for  world  recovery.  The 
revival  of  foreign  trade  is  even  said  to  hinge 
upon  the  Repeal  of  the  Tohnson  Act.  The 
administration  presses  for  repeal  through  its 
many  spotesmen  and  Is  strongly  supported 
by  banking  and  investment  Interests  and 
the  metropolitan  press.  They  would  have 
us  believe  that  repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act 
is  a  crucial  step  which  must  be  taken  bo 
that  the  Ublted  States  can  play  a  dominant 
role  In  th^  postwar  world. 

To  this  proposition  I  cannot  and  will  not 
subscribe.  I  care  not  what  course  others 
may  take,  but  I  will  oppose  repeal  of  the 
Johnson  Act  to  the  utmost  of  my  strength 
and  abUl^.  I  believe  that  repeal  of  the 
Johnson  Act  at  this  time  is  not  only  un- 
wise and  unnecessary  but  also  dangerous  to 
the  welfarf  of  the  American  people  who  must 
bear  the  terrific  cost  of  our  war  effort.  Those 
who  would  repeal  the  act  disregard  or  pass 
lightly  over  the  fact  that  Its  main  purpose 
is  to  protflct  the  American  people  from  ex- 
ploitation. The  act  provides  the  people  a 
measure  a(  protection,  little  as  it  may  be, 
against  the  unmatched  profligacy  of  an  ad- 
ministration committed  to  apparently  un- 
limited spending  and  distribution  of  our 
wealth  and  resources  abroad  and  against  the 
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greedy  exploltaUon  of  international  bankers 
and  Investment  houses.  With  much  of  the 
world  bankrupt,  or  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, this  is  not  the  time  to  let  down  such 
few  bars  as  we  have  to  protect  the  American 
people.  If  the  principle  of  the  Johnson  Act 
was  valid  in  1934— the  Nation  was  practically 
unanimous  in  support  of  it— then  its  reten. 
tion  is  imperative  today. 

THE  LEGISLATIVE   HISTOHT   OF  THE   JOHNSON   ACT 

In  order  to  clarify  the  issue  and  elucidate 
my  position  further.  I  wish  first,  briefly,  to 
review  the  legUlaUve  history  of  the  Johnson 
Act.  Only  through  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  origins  of  the  act  and  the  conditions 
which  gave  rise  to  it  can  we  properly  evalu- 
ate its  purposes  and  value. 

In  1930.  I  became  greatly  concerned  about 
the  consequences  of  the  foreign-loan  activi- 
ties of  this  NaUon  In  the  1920s.    On  Decem- 
ber 10.  1930.  I  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
for  an  investigation  by  this  committee  (the 
Senate  Committee  on  Flnant*)    of  ttie  sale, 
flotation,  and  allocation  by    banks,   banking 
Institutions,  corporations,  or  individuals  of 
foreign    bonds   or   securities   in    the    United 
fctates.    That  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate,    and    this   committee   conducted    an 
Investigation,  with  public  heirings.  in   1931 
and  1932.    The  findings  of  sucb  investigation 
I  summarized  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
March  15.  1932.    The  Investigation  developed 
the  story  of  our  foreign  loans  as  a  sordid  tale, 
at  once  grotesque  and  tragic.    It  showed  how 
the   American   people   had    beon    duped    and 
exploited  by  the  International  bankers  with 
the  approval,  express  or  tacit,  of  the  State 
Department.     It  was  brought  out  that  from 
1914   to    1930   nearly   $7,000,000,000   of   Euro- 
pean securities,  governmental  and  corporate, 
were  offered    In   the   United   States.     About 
$2,500,000,000    were   outaUnding.    and    upon 
them  there  was  a  depreciation  of  nearly  $800.- 
000.000.     The  American  public  had  invested 
$1,684.437000  in  cash  in  the  securities  of  16 
European  countries;  such  eecuntles  had  de- 
preciated   $742,003,000.    or   43    percent.     For 
Latin  America  the  picture  was  worse.    The 
American  investment  of  about  $1,600,000,000 
in  the  securities  of  Latin-American  govern- 
ments had  depreciated  $1,175,538,032,   or   73 
percent.     (See  speech  of  Senator  Johnson  in 
Senate,  March  15,  1932.) 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  you  that  in  hts 
Presidential  campaign  of  1932  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  spoke  out  boJdly  In  criticism 
of  an  adminisVaUon  which  fostered  such 
loans.  At  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  August  20 
1932.  he  said: 

•It  was  already  obvlotjs  even  to  the  admin- 
Istratlon  that  the  forced  production  of  our 
industry  was  far  too  great  for  oiu-  domestic 
markets.  The  President  had  to  meet  this 
fact  and  he  did  meet  It  by  an  audacious  and 
fateful  suggestion.  'We  were  to  sell  what  he 
called  the  constantly  increasing  surplus  We 
were  to  sell  it  abroad. 

"But  how  could  this  be  done  In  the  col- 
lapsed state  of  world  finance'?  He  answered 
•It  IS  an  essential  part  of  the  further  expan- 
sion of  our  foreign  trade  that  we  should  In- 
terest  ourselves  m  the  development  of  back- 
ward or  crippled  countries  by  means  of  loans. 
"Obedient  to  this  suggestion,  the  United 
States,  which  had  already  loaned  fourteen 
billions  abroad,  was  lending  overseas  at  a  rate 
of  $2,000,000,000  per  year  Thus  was  pro- 
duced, my  friends,  the  crop  of  foreign  bonds 
which  American  Investors  know  to  their  cost 
today  The  old  economics  had  gone  out  of 
business.  To  the  sviggeBtlon  that  mass  and 
machine  production  ultimately  destroym  em- 
ployment, the  President  simply  observed,  and 
again  I  quote  his  words.  'This  is  the  reecho  of 
a  century  ago.'  "  (The  Public  Papers  and  Ad- 
dresses of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  vol.  I.  n 
672  )  *^' 

Again,  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on  October  21, 1932 
he  said: 

"The  next  group  of  obligations  comprises 
what  are  known  as  foreign  bonds.    This  is  an 
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unsavory  chapter  in  American  finance  These 
bonds  in  large  part  are  directly  the  fruits  of  a 
disastrous  policy  pursued  by  the  present  ed- 
minlBtration  in  Washington— none,  other,  if 
you  pleaae.  than  the  policy  of  lending  to  back- 
ward and  crippled  nations. 

"Flagrant  Instances  of  the  abuse  of  Amer- 
ican Investors  oocturing  under  this  tystem 
are  well  known  When,  after  my  address  at 
Columbus  last  Augurt.  the  Secretary  of  state 
chose  to  come  to  the  defense  of  the  adminis- 
tration, his  apology  was  smothered  by  Irref- 
utable und  devastating  statements  of  fact  by 
Senator  Glass,  Senator  Bakklkt,  and  many 
others.  The  administration  has  not  since 
attempted  to  defend  the  indefensible  falUcy 
of  the  Department  of  Stfcte  with  regard  to 
these  investments.  If  we  were  depending 
upon  these  bonds  as  an  Integral  part  of  Amer- 
ican finance  we  should  be  fearful  indeed. 
But  fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  ac  you 
choose  to  look  at  Jt.  tne  returns  on  the  for- 
eign-bond list  have  already  come  in.  Many 
are  In  default.  Others  have  lost  the  major 
part  of  their  original  face  value.  Tlie  best 
that  can  be  said  is  that  that  danger  Is  in 
great  part  behind  us.  and  not  ahead  of  us. 

•'I  have  already  announced  the  policy  of  my 
own  administration  in  this  regard.  My  Job 
wUl  be  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  "inci- 
dent, to  prevent  the  hard-earned  dollars  of 
American  Investors  from  l>eing  frittered  away 
In  foreign  fields,  with  the  encouragement  of 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States, 
and  With  profit  only  for  certain  International 
financiers  whose  greed  exceeds  their  patriot- 
ism." (The  Public  Papers  and  Addresses  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  vol.  I.  p.  836.) 

With  the  convening  of  the  Seventv-thlrd 
Congress,  I  introduced,  on  March  22,  1933.  a 
bill  to  prohibit  within  the  United  States  the 
loan  to.  or  the  purchase  or  sale  of  bonds  of 
any  foreign  government.  Including  any  po- 
litical sutJdivision  thereof  which  such  gov- 
ernment or  political  subdivision  was  in  de- 
fault in  the  payment  of  its  obligations  to  the 
Government  and  or  the  people  of  the  United 
States.    In  the  meantime  the  European  gov- 
ernments had  largely  not  resumed  payments 
on  their  war  debts  to  the  United  States  after 
the  moratorium  inaugurated  In  1931  by  Presi- 
dent Hoover.    The  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  reported  out  my  bill  favorably  on 
April  6,  1933.    Just  let  me  read  you  what  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  to  say  in  Its  report: 
"The  bill  thtis  reported  favorably  has  been 
pending  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  more  than  a  year.    It  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  during  the  last  session 
by  Hon.  Hisam  W.  Johnson,  of  California 
Immediately  after  the  investigation  hc?ld  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  respecting 
foreign  securities.    That  Investleation  was  so 
recent,  and  Its  results  so  astonishing,  that 
apparently  nothing  more  need  be  done  In 
demonstrating  the  necessity  for  legislation 
upon  the  subject  than  merely  to  remind  the 
Senate  of  the  disclosures.     It  is  suflSclent  to 
say  that  bilUons  of  dollars  of  securities  of 
certain  foreign  countries  were  offered  for  sale 
to  the  American  people,  with  Uttle  thought 
of  final  payment,  and  In  some  Instances,  with 
sufficient  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican   intermediary,    and    the    borrower    also, 
that   it  would   be   well-nigh   Impossible   for 
these  securities  ultimately  to  be  paid.    Stuns 
of  money  to  the  amount  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars are  now  due  to  the  American  people  upon 
the  bonds  and  obligations  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, including  political  subdivisions  there- 
of and  municipalities  which  have  defaulted 
not   only  In  Interest   payments   but   which 
hold  meager  hope  of  paj-ment  of  any  con- 
sid^iable  part  of  the  principal. 

•These  foreign  bonds  and  ob!igaUons.  of 
coirse,  in  some  instances  were  issued  and 
were  sold  In  good  faith,  while  in  some  in- 
stances the  testimony  has  demonstrated  that 
they  were  Isstied  by  ths  borrower  merely  to 
obtain  money,  with  little  expecuUon  of  re- 
demption, and  were  jcld  by  the  American 


financiers  to  make  outrageotaTy  high  prcfits. 
and   both   had   reftsonat>le  cause   to   believe 
that   the  American  public  porcha.«iing  sucti 
bonds   or   other    obligations    would    be    the 
ultimate  sufferer.     The  bill  was  Introduced, 
after  the  revelations  concerning  the  sale  of 
bonds  and  other  obligations  of  foreign  gw- 
ernments  by  American  financiers  and  bank- 
ers, to  prevent  a  recurrence  oi  the  practices 
which  were  shown  by  the  Investigation  to  be 
little  less  than  a  fraud  upon  the  American 
l>eople.     The  bill  seeks,  therefore,   to  make 
it  unlawfa'  to  loan  money  to.  or  to  purchase 
or  sell  the  tKiDds  or  other  obligations  of.  any 
freign   government,   including  any   political 
subdivision  thereof,  while  such  foreign  gw- 
emment.  or  political  subdlviaJon  thereof.  Is 
in  default  in  the  payment  of  Its  obligations 
to  our  people  or  to  our  Government.     It  is  a 
brief  penal  statute,  protective  in  character. 
The  invesUgatlon  above  referred  to.  regard- 
ing foreign  seciu-itles.  not  only  Justifies  the 
enactment  of  this  bill,  but  demands  it  in  be- 
half   of     the    American     public      Moreover, 
much  that  has  occurred  since  that  investi- 
gation, and  subsequently  to  the  introduction 
originally  of  the  bUl.  in  the  matter  of  the 
obligations  due   to  the  United   States  Gov- 
ernment from  certain  foreign  government.^ 
emphasiaes  not  oniy  the  Justice  of  the  meas- 
ure, but  its  necessity.    It  would  be  unjust  to 
permit  the  further  sale  of  securities  of  a  de- 
faulting government,  the  sale  «f  whose  secu- 
rities    heretofore     In     this     country     have 
brought  distressing  loss  upon  our  peoole.  or 
the  further  offering  for  sale  of   the  "bonds 
and  obligations  of  a  foreign  coimtry  able  in- 
deed to  pay  Its  obligations  to  our  own  Oov- 
ernxient  but  repudiating  its  solemn  agree- 
menu.     Thus,  becaust  of  the  facts  demon- 
strated  by  the  iuvestigaUon   above  referred 
to.  and  because  of  what  has  occurred  since 
respecting  the  nonpayment  of  foreign  debts 
due  to  the  United  States,  the  bill  is  appro- 
prffcte.     To  ctirb  the  capacity  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  sale  of  foreign  obligaUons.  as 
an  adraoniUon  to  governmenta  well  able  to 
pay  but  which  neveitheless  repudiate  their 
written  engagements.  Is  its  laudable  purpose 
and  it  is  as  well  a  m.asure  o.'  simple  lustice 
for  the  prctectic-.  of  the  Amencau  Investor 
and  the  American  people  generally"  (S  Rent 
No.  30.  73d  Cong.  1st  sess.). 

The  Johnson  Act  passed  through  Congress 
early  in  1934  and  was  approved  by  the  Preki- 
dent  on  AprU  13.  1934.  It  passed  the  Senate 
on  Janualy  ll  but  was  reconsidered  and 
passed  over.  At  the  Uislstence  of  President 
Roosevelt  it  was  amended  to  drop  out  Uie 
provision  about  default  to  the  American  pub- 
he  so  as  to  apply  only  to  those  governmenta 
in  defatUt  to  the  United  SUtes  Government 
and  furthermore  Government  corporation^ 
were  exempted  from  Its  operation.  In  the 
amended  form  it  passed  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 3.  1934,  and  the  House,  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules,  on  AprU  4,  1984 

The  support  of  the  Johnson  Act  was  over- 
whelming. There  was  not  even  a  roll-call 
vote  in  either  House  of  Congress.  E\-ery  step 
was  taken  with  the  knowledge  and  approval 
of  President  Roosevelt.  The  country  was 
united  in  barring  the  American  investors 
market  to  thoee  foreign  governments  who 
would  not  meet  their  just  obligations  to  the 
United  States  Government.  Purthennort  the 
Neutrality  Act.  beginning  with  the  resolution 
of  February  29.  1936,  forbade  the  making  of 
loans  to  a  belligerent  or  the  purchase  of  a 
belligerent's  bonds. 

Various  proposals  to  amend  or  repeal  the 
Johnson  Act  have  been  made  t>efore.  In  l&-:o 
and  1941.  in  particular  after  the  war  broke 
out  in  Europe,  the  suggestion  was  made,  but 
no  serious  effort  was  exerted,  very  likely  be- 
cause It  was  all  to<5  evident  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  not  tolerate  repeal.  Lend- 
lease.  Export-Import  Bank,  and  i.TC  Jending 
programs  have  not  changed  t;,-  .-f-t  net  ions 
of  the  Johnson  Act.  althotigh  the  Bptrit  b*- 
liind  the  act  wai  breached. 
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WHAT  THE  J0HT:S0N  ACT  IS  AND  IS  NOT 

There  is  so  much  popular  misunderstand- 
ing about  what  the  Johnson  Act  is  and  docs 
that  I  think  It  would  be  well  to  point  out, 
even  to  committee  members,  what  the  true 
Xacts  are. 

First,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  Johnson 
Act  prohibits  private  loans  to  foreign  govern- 
ments and  subdivisions  who  are  in  default 
on  their  obligations  to  the  United  States 
Government  only.  That  means  the  nearly  20 
foreign  governments  (Armenia,  Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Greece.  Hungary,  Italy,  Latvia. 
Lithuania.  Poland,  Rumania,  Russia,  and 
Yugoslavia)  who  are  in  default  to  the  amount 
of  about  $11.750,0C0.0C0  in  their  payments  to 
the  United  States. 

Second,  the  strict  terms  of  the  act  do  not 
prevent  the  Government  or  governmental 
corporations  from  loaning  money  to  foreign 
governments  in  default  on  their  payments  to 
the  United  States. 

Third,  the  act  places  no  limitation  or  re- 
striction on  the  lending  by  private  bankers, 
etc..  to  private  persons,  corporations,  etc.,  in 
a  country  in  default  en  payments  due  the 
United  States. 

THE   CASE    FOR    REPEAL    ANALTZED    AKD    ANSWERED 

L3t  US  alway.s  remember  that  the  basic 
purpoee  of  the  Johnson  Act  Is  to  protect  the 
American  people  and  their  savings  from  e.x- 
ploitation.  For  all  too  long  we  have  been 
played  for  suckers  by  foreign  governments 
and  International  tankers  with  the  approval, 
esprcss  and  ta^lt.  of  our  Government.  For- 
eign nations  have  taken  advantage  c.t  our 
generosity  and  our  credulity.  Djring  World 
War  I  and  in  the  decade  or  so  following  we 
poured  our  money  and  resources  into  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  wrrld.  Then  came 
default  and  repudiation.  In  1934  we  erected 
a  barrier  to  prot?ct  the  American  people  from 
further  exploitation  by  denying  the  Ameri- 
can investing  market  to  thore  nations  who 
would  not  honor  their  legal  obligations  to  the 
United  States  Government.  For  H  years 
that  has  been  our  policy  and  law  In  both 
peace  and  war. 

Now.  we  are  told  that  conditions  have 
changed  and  that  we  must  again  loan  Amer- 
ican money  and  resources  to  the  "crippled 
nations"  of  the  world  and  that  private  cepi- 
tal  and  savings  pre  necessary  in  addition  to 
the  billions  of  lend-lease  and  othor  forms  of 
Government  aid.  The  recovery  of  the  world. 
It  is  said,  depends  upon  American  money  and 
goods  and  the  Johnson  Act  stands  in  the  way 
of  achieving  that  recovery.  The  logic  is  per- 
suasive and  the  movement  for  repeal  has 
strong  support  a!thcu:?h  I  have  not  discov- 
ered any  ground  swell  from  the  "grass  roots" 
demanding  repeal. 

What  are  the  conditions  that  are  so  differ- 
ent today  as  to  cause  us  to  turn  our  backs 
and  minds  upon  the  experience  of  the  last 
generaticn  and  repeat — in  my  opinion  the 
costly  mistakes  of  the  past?  Nearly  every- 
\v:>  :p  throughout  the  world  we  find  chaoti-. 
I.  ::  mic  and  finaJicial  conditions.  It  is 
scarcely  an  e.X3^r;pration  to  say  that  much  of 
Europe  it  bankrupt  or  on  the  verge  thereof. 
Assistant  S>?cretary  of  State  Clayton  testified 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  on  April  18.  1945,  on  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  extension  that  for  several  years 
after  the  war  most  of  the  other  countries  will 
not  even  have  the  ability  to  pay  us  for  any- 
thing we  send,  cr  have  sent  them,  because 
they  will  not  have  their  productive  facilliies 
reconstructed  so  as  to  produce  any  surplus 
goods  beyond  their  own  needs.  Therefore, 
he  says  we  must  extend  them  credit  so  that 
they  can  "buy"  our  goods  which  they  want 
(hearings  on  1915  Extension  of  Rcciprccal 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  pt.  1    (ur.revisod) ,  p. 

Whi'if  ■:  ,  we  stand  In  all  this?  N'pf^d  I  re- 
mind vcu  that  we  have  alrer.dy  spent  $270- 
COO.000.000  on  war  P'-'tl'-it'es  s'tv"  .Tm'v  1, 
1940,  and  that  the  Congress  has  .;:r-..:;v\;::- 


propriated  £362.000  000.000  for  war  with  the 
$400. COO  COO, 000  mark  soon  to  be  passed?  The 
members  of  this  committee  should  be  fully 
aware  that  the  national  debt  has  now 
amounted  to  $238,000,000,000  in  sight.  We 
may  also  note  that  our  lend-lease  aid  to  other 
nations  now  totals  S39. 000. 000 .000  with  reverse 
lend-lease  only  $4,656,315,000.  And  I  noted 
in  the  press  a  few  days  back  that  American 
casualties  in  World  War  II  had  passed  the 
1,000.000  mark  with  227.097  killed. 

In  my  opinion,  all  of  this  adds  up  to  the 
sober  conviction  that  th's  is  the  time  for 
caution  and  restraint  rather  than  plunging 
ahead  with  more  spending  and  lending  of 
American  money  abroad.  1  do  not  deny  that 
it  is  desirable  to  continue  lend-lease  aid  to 
England  and  China  for  the  war  against 
Japan — and  to  Russia  if  she  will  join  the  war. 
It  may  also  be  necessary  for  our  Government 
to  provide  some  aid  for  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion to  certain  countries  for  awhile  in  the 
peace  period.  But  let  us  face  the  fact  that 
such  aid  will  be  gifts.  We  cannot  expect  that 
there  will  be  much  in  the  way  of  repayment, 
and  we  shall  be  only  fooling  ourselves  if  we 
treat  such  loans  or  credits  as  investments  in 
the  normal  sense  of  the  word.  The  decision 
'of  whether  our  Government  should  provide 
such  aid  or  in  what  form  and  in  what  amounts 
can  be  made  by  Congress  in  the  full  light 
of  publicity.  But  if  we  epeal  the  Johnson 
Act,  there  will  be  no  adequate  protection  to 
the  American  public.  The  bulk  of  the  foreign 
securities  offered  in  this  country  to  private 
investors  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  of  highly 
questionable  value,  and  default  and  repudi- 
ation will  follow.  History  will  repeat  itself 
and  the  American  people  will  be  losers.  With 
the  enormcu3  debt  which  we  now  have, 
neither  the  Government  nor  the  American 
people  can  afford  the  outright  loss  of  billions 
cf  dollars  of  our  resources. 

I  am  t-ware  that  it  is  contended  that  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  provides 
protection  to  the  American  investor.  But  it 
is  clear  to  me  that  such  protection  is  inade- 
quate, to  say  the  least,  for,  actually,  the  SEC 
provides  no  guaranty  of  the  worth  or  risk  of 
a  foreign  loan,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  GEC  will  provide  much  of  a  restraining 
influence  when  the  administration  is  push- 
ing foreign  loans  with  vigor  as  a  part  of  its 
postwar  program. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
the  administration's  postwar  program  counts 
heavily  on  a  large  volume  of  experts  to  be 
financed  by  loans  for  some  years  to  come. 
We  have  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals  before 
us:  we  have  been  informed  of  a  $2,000,000,000 
long-term  loan  to  France  growing  out  cf 
lend-lease;  and  we  hear  rumors  of  a  proposed 
$6,000,000,000  loan  to  Soviet  Russia,  and  a 
huge  loan  to  China  for  industrialization  and 
river  development  modeled  on  the  TVA.  The 
fact  is  that  the  administration  has  no  an- 
swer to  the  problem  of  Jobs  except  spending 
and  making  loans  abroad.  Is  this  not  lead- 
ing directly  to  a  false  prosperity  similar  to 
that  of  20  years  ago  which  burst  and  left  us 
holding  the  bag?  The  world  is  worse  off  than 
a  generation  ago  and  grief  rnd  loss  are  in- 
evitable unless  we  prollt  from  past  mistakes 
and  come  to  our  senses.  What  has  happened 
to  the  policy  announced  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  1032  "fo  prevent  the  hard- 
earned  dollars  of  American  investors  from 
being  frittered  away  in  foreign  fields,  with 
the  encouragement  of  the  Feder.U  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  with  profit 
only  for  certain  international  financiers 
whose  greed  exceeds  their  patriotism?"  D  d 
he  not  effectively  point  out  the  folly  of  try- 
ing to  expand  cur  foreign  trade  and  solve 
our  surplus  problem  by  loans  to  backward 
or  crippled  countries? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Eretton 
Woods  program  provide*;  for  the  protanto 
repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act  for  the  nations 
Joining  PS  members  of  the  Intematlonnl 
B.tnk  for  Rtconstruction  and  Development. 


To  my  way  pi  thinking  that  fact  is  an  argu- 
ment agair4t  t-he  bank  rather  than  for  out- 
right repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act.  No  wonder 
so  many  countries  are  anxious  to  join  the 
Bank,  have  their  sins  of  default  and  repudia- 
tion absolved,  and  have  access  to  American 
private  capital.  We  say  to  the  other  nations 
regardless  if  the  reasons  why  you  default 
your  debts.jycur  credit  is  now  good;  come  to 
the  United  States,  persuade  Americans  to 
cash  in  thir  Government  bonds,  and  invest 
in  anythint  and  everything  abroad. 

As  to  a  f  J.COO.000.000  loan  to  Soviet  Russia, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  my  mind.  Have 
you  forgotten  that  the  Soviet  Government 
refused  to  recognize  the  debts  of  its  prede- 
cessors. Including  a  debt  owed  the  United 
States  GcHdrnment?  When  our  Government 
recognized  the  Soviet  Government  in  1933  it 
was  agreed 'that  existing  claims  between  the 
two  countries  would  be  adjusted  by  negotia- 
tion. No  ajdjustment  on  the  debt  situation 
has  ever  been  made.  On  November  15.  1944. 
the  total  indebtedness  of  Russia  to  the  United 
States  Government  alone — principal  and  In- 
terest— was  $443,142,417.  For  myself.  I  want 
no  part  in  an  American  loan  program  to 
Soviet  Russia  to  rebuild  and  expand  a  Com- 
munist nation  which  now  dominates  and 
controls  a  very  large  share  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  I  believe  that  the  American  people 
should  be  frotected  against  such  a  program. 
The  Johnson  Act  provides  some  nieasure  of 
protection.  I 

CONCLUSION      , 

My  posltjon  on  the  question  of  repeal  of 
the  Johnsqn  Act  is  clear  and  unequivocal. 
I  am  absolutely  and  unqualifiedly  opposed 
to  repeal,  jl  am  thinking  of  the  interest  and 
welfare  of  ^he  American  peop'.e.  The  John- 
son Act  provides  a  measure  of  protection  to 
them  and  jtheir  savings.  This  Nation  has 
ap|parentlyj  gone  mad  in  its  policy  of  dis- 
tributing iimerican  money,  goods,  and  re- 
sources throughout  the  world.  The  Johnson 
Act  stands  out  almost  alone  as  a  protection 
to  the  Amtrican  people  from  the  give-away 
complex.  Let  us  keep  it  there  as  at  least 
one  measurp  devoted  to  preserving  our  Amer- 
ican birthright  for  the  American  people.  If 
the  time  cbmes  when  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  ;will  recognize  and  acknowledge 
their  just  opaligations  to  us.  and  make  sincere 
attempts  t<i  repay  them,  then  we  should  con- 
sider repeailing  the  Johnson  Act.  But  the 
conditions  of  uncertainty,  disorder,  distnist, 
and  near  hunkruptcy  prevailing  today  make 
retention  i|nperative.  -  - 


The  Plan  of  Galilee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  OF 

HON,  W.  0.  EURGIN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  EOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thi&sday,  December  20. 1945 

Mr.  BlfeoiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e:|tend  m.v  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  inclide  a  little  poem  by  Rev.  W.  L. 
Kutchins,  lof  Lenoir,  N.  C,  a  friend  of 
mine  over  ^any  years,  entitled  "The  Plan 
of  Galilee/'  May  I  commend  it  to  the 
member.sliip  cf  this  House  and  to  all  of 
the  faiilif^l  everywhere: 

'  THE  PLAN   OF  GALrLEE 

We've  tried  plans   and  pacts   and   charter — 
We  have  witched  the  nations  barter — 
We've  surrendered    our   convictions   to   the 

Kchetiin^j  of  Big  Three; 
And  still  t!|e  dove  is  flying 
O'er  all  cap itols  still  sighing 
B;cau£e  v.e  vc  never  tried  the  plan  of  Galilee. 
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Unnumbered  hosts  are  praying: 
Fervent  souls  forever  saying; 
Guns  and  bombs  and  conscript  soldiers  can- 
not make  a  nation  free. 
We  will  hate  and  maim  and  slaughter 
Valiant  son  and  virtuous  daughter 
Till  all  nations  try  the  plan  of  Galilee. 

O  Christ  who  came  to  guide  us; 

Come  again  and  stand  beside  us; 

Speak  Tliy  word  to  wrangling  nations:  "Know 

My  truth — twill  set  you  free." 
Let  It  sound  like  angels  singing, 
Christmas  bells  forever  ringing. 
Calling  us  to  pepcefvil  service  through  the 

plan  of  Galllrp. 


The  President's  Message  on  Merger  of  the 
Amied  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  n  [ARCADE,  JR, 

Cf    L'JUIblA.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  20.  1945 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  message  of  the  President  in  regard 
to  the  merper  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  armed  forces  is  most  convincing  and, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wi.sh 
to  have  reproduced  the  editorial  on  the 
subject  which  appears  in  the  Washington 
Post-of  even  date,  as  follows: 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee  a  month  or  two  ago  said  he 
did  not  know  how  the  two  armed  services 
could  merge.  Three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago  the  same  wonder  was  expressed  in  con- 
nection with  the  problem  of  restmiing  gold 
payments  On  that  occasion  an  Immortal 
answer  came  quickly:  "The  way  to  resume 
Is  to  resume."  Without  further  ado  this 
country  returned  to  gold  payments.  Presi- 
dent Truman  supplies  a  similar  answer  to 
the  tearing  hubbub  over  ways  and  means  to 
consolidate  the  armed  services.  The  way  to 
merge  is  to  merge — that  is  to  say,  create  one 
depprtment  out  of  two,  make  one  secretary 
instead  of  two.  That  Is  the  start  and  the 
details  of  organization  will  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress  ask- 
ing it  to  legislate  a  single  department  is 
clear  and  cogent.  In  this  case  the  facts 
epoke  for  themselves.  Nobody  is  In  a  better 
position  than  Mr  Truman  to  know  those 
facts.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate  War  In- 
vestigation Committee.  Mr.  Truman  had 
paraded  before  him  Instances  of  the  waste 
in  time,  money,  and  lives  entailed  by  divided 
command.  No  unity  existed  at  the  top, 
precious  little  of  It  In  the  theater  commands, 
with  the  shining  exception  of  General  Elsen- 
hower's. It  was  the  demonstrated  worth  of 
the  Eisenhower  system  that  made  this  news- 
paper a  proponent  of  comprehensive  unity. 
Admiral  King  says  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
is  unified  command.  With  due  respect  to 
his  former  position  as  one  of  the  joint 
chiefs,  we  beg  to  disagree.  It  was  commit- 
tee command — a  very  different  hlng.  The 
committee  came  to  most  decisions  by  com- 
promise and  communicated  with  theater  com- 
mands by  a  kind  of  hortatory  presentation. 
In  the  field  Itself,  separatism  and  a  corroding 
Jealously  were  rampant.  Our  command 
situation  In  the  Pacific  was  so  bad  that  la 
dealing  with  other  services  the  theater  com- 
mander had  to  transmit  orders  through  the 
Joint  Chiefs.  In  this  respect,  thank  heaven, 
the  interservlce  rivalry  of  our  enemy  was 
worse.    Mr.  Truman  in  a  magazine  article  in 
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August  1944.  reviewing  this  state  of  things, 
concluded  that  "a  divine  providence  watches 
over  the  United  States." 

There  Is  almost  a  solemnity  In  the  way 
that  the  President  stresses  the  need  in  the 
dangerous  days  to  come  of  a  single  depart- 
ment. Navy  spokesmen  plead  that  this 
would  mean  too  much  power  lodged  In  one 
person.  It  Is  a  specious  argument.  This 
country  has  one  Secretary  of  State  with 
enormous  powers.  It  has  one  President  with 
a  power  that  has  never  been  exceeded  by  any 
despot  In  any  country.  Mr.  Truman  gives 
the  power  argument  short  shrift.  "The 
safety  of  the  democracy  of  the  United  States." 
he  says,  '"lies  in  the  solid  good  sense  and 
unshakable  conviction  of  the  American 
people."  As  long  as  we  remain  a  responsible 
people,  there  is  no  danger  in  delegating  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  divided  responsibility  that 
we  must  guard  against.  It  is  responsibility 
to  the  entire  Nation  that  we  must  insure. 
In  this  air  age  the  committal  of  our  national 
defense  to  two  Departments,  one  for  the 
Army  and  the  other  for  the  Navy,  Is  a  con- 
tradiction In  terms.  The  national  defense 
is  one  and  indivisible.  "When  the  Military 
Establishment  is  divided  between  two  civilian 
Secretaries,"  as  the  ."^resident  says,  ""each  is 
limited  necessarily  to  a  restricted  view  of  the 
Military  Establishment."  He  becomes  a, 
partisan  for  his  service.  The  Interservlce 
squabble  over  unification  headed  by  the  re- 
spective Secretaries  stands  out  in  proof  of 
the  President's  point. 

The  fcheme  offered  by  the  President  is  of 
necessity  sketchy.  But  it  profits,  in  our 
opinion,  from  the  bitter  debate  that  the 
country  is  witnessing.  Under  a  Civilian  S2C- 
retary  of  National  Defense,  there  would  be  a 
civilian  Under  Secretary  and  several  civilian 
assistant  secretaries.  "ITie  Department  would 
contain  three  branches  for  land  forces,  naval 
forces,  and  air  forces.  Air,  under  the  Pres- 
ident's plan,  would  not  swallow  naval  avia- 
tion, as  the  officers  on  the  aviation  side  of 
the  Navy  have  hitherto  feared.  It  was  a  Just 
fear,  but  the  President  would  safeguard 
naval  aviation  by  including  it  in  the  Navy 
branch.  Nor  dees  the  President  give  any 
comfort  to  those  extremists  who  want  to  see 
the  armed  services  in  one  bastard  uniform. 
There  would  still  be  differentiation,  and  the 
Marine  Corps  would  still  be  continued  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Navy.  No  traditions 
would  be  lost,  no  corps  d'elite  broken  up. 
The  integration  would  be  at  the  top.  as  it 
should  be,  and  there  would  be  one  Chief  of 
Staff  who,  it  is  suggested,  should  be  a  rotat- 
ing appointee  from  all  the  three  arms. 

With  this  blueprint  we  hope  Congress  will 
go  to  work.  As  for  the  armed  services,  the 
time  has  arrived  for  them  to  put  away  their 
fihlUelahs  and  cooperate  In  making  a  work- 
able organization.  Our  national  defense  Is 
entering  upon  a  new  stage  as  the  result  of 
the  Invention  of  new  weapons.  It  requires 
new  habits  of  thinking  throughout  the  de- 
partmental structure,  and  these  are  possible 
only  by  the  prior  creation  of  a  single  Depart- 
ment of  National  Defense.    Let  us  have  it. 


Poor    Tr,  ^uTi  Ti    ' 
NatiO";r   H'-^u^- 


W-.r    \'eterans    by 
Aamiiiistratioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  AlViNF^WEICHEL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  20,  1945 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Housing  Administration  gives 
much  talk  and  publicity  covering  hous- 
ing lor  war  veterans.    It  seems  to  b« 


nothing  more  than  lip  service,  for  those 
who  are  employed  by  the  National  Hous- 
ing Agency  seem  to  care  little  for  the 
wants  of  the  veterans. 

On  October  3,  1945,  I  directed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Administrator  of 
Fairlington  at  Arlington,  Va. 

OCTOBEK   8,    1945. 

Administsator  of  Fairlington, 

i4rlinpfon,  Va. 

Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  the  above 
naval  officer,  who  Is  married  and  has  two 
children  and  who  has  Just  returned  from  a 
tour  of  duty" of  more  than  19  months  at 
sea.  I  would  kindly  ask  that  he  be  given 
priority  in  receiving  accommodations  in 
Fairlington.  He  has  been  unable  to  secure 
accommodations  here  in  Washington  since 
the  latter  part  of  July.  Therefore,  will  you 
kindly  give  him  the  priority  extended  to 
those  who  are  in  the  armed  service  in  se- 
curing  accommodations    in    Fairlington. 

Will  you  advise  me? 
Sincerely  yours, 

ALVIN    P.    WE1C3IIX, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Thirteenth  Ohio  District. 

This  housing  project  was  built  with 
Government  money  and  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Defense  Homes  Corpora- 
tion, and  all  the  stock  is  owned  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

Yet  up  to  this  time  the  Government 
agency  did  not  answer  my  letter  for 
housing  this  war  veteran.  Those  who 
are  in  charge  of  Government  housing 
care  little  for  the  wants  of  veterans  or 
anyone  else.  They  are  only  concerned 
with  their  own  comfort. 

With  such  conduct  by  bureau  cfficials, 
should  Mr.  Blandford,  National  Housing 
Administrator,  be  entrusted  with  hous- 
ing for  war  veterans? 

With  no  attention  paid  to  veterans  by 
public  officials  who  have  charge  of 
houses  erected  with  public  money,  what 
can  the  veteran  or  anyone  else  expect 
from  further  expenditure  of  the  tax- 
payeis*  money  for  public  housing,  op- 
erated by  Mr.  Blandford  and  the  Na- 
tional Housins^  Administration. 


Building  i.nd  Cf  r.^truct.o:i  Trades  Depart- 


t'lf:"' 


F,  0,  L. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

H^!N   JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF  F.UUDE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  20, 1945 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 
bthldino  and  constrcction 

Trades  Department, 
Amzkican  Fedehaticn  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  29.  1945. 
Presidents.      National      and      International 
.   Unions;    Secretaries.    State    and    Local 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Cout,.- 
cils  Affiliated  With  the  Building  and  Con- 
struction  Trades  Department.  A.  F.  of  L. 
Dear  Bibs  and  Brothers:  Durlne  the   xp.r 
period  the  building  and  construct;;  n  t.*aae3 
workers  afSliated  with  the  build. re  bu:i  c  :.- 
struction  trades  department  of  :  .-    An.-^richii 
Federation   of   Labor   rendered    :■.   jr  .c    to 
their  country  that  ha«  been  acLi..  \.t dj'  u  ty 
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high  Oovemment  officials  and  the  public  in 
generel. 

Stoppages  of  work  were  held  to  a  minimum 
and  far  below  those  of  any  other  branch  of 
our  industrial  life.  Heads  of  the  Navy  and 
the  War  Departments  have  publicly  com- 
mended us  for  the  service  wc  rendered. 
However,  in  spite  of  this  service,  we  are  in 
grave  danger  at  the  present  time  of  being 
penalized  through  the  efforts  of  tboae  who 
have  been  consistently  opjwsed  to  any  form 
of  organized  labor.  This  danger  lies  in  the 
enactment  of  legislation  by  Congress  which 
would  retard  any  beneflts  tha»  u.  -  .  -i  ob- 
tain through  our  present  rlgi,  sr.Kr 

To  "...•  reasonable  and  weU-tliinking 
pe<>ple  .,:l.  •.  ed  with  organized  labor.  It  ha:i 
Bi'A-r.-  f  ,-en  recfignized  the  right  to  strike 
8hi  u.(i  i..,c  be  used  until  alter  all  peaceable 
and  orderly  means  had  been  used  and  failed 
to  result  in  setllemeiit. 

After  World  War  I.  those  of  u  ■  who  were 
active  In  the  labor  movement  at  that  time. 
realized  the  concerted  effort  that  was  made  to 
tear  down  conditions  that  had  been  estab- 
^   llshed  by  organized  labor,  alter  many  years 
"^   of  ofTorts  and  ajcriflce.     The  same  thing   is 
being  attempted  today  by  certain  corporate 
and  financial   Interests,  but   it  Is  taking  a 
different  form.    They  have  profited  by  their 
mistakes  in  the  past  and  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish  the  feame  purpose  by  o.her  meth- 
ods at   the  presc-nt  lime      Those  of  us  who 
were  active  in  the  building  and  construction 
trades    department    during    the    war    period 
witnesses   many    instances    where   corporate 
and  certain  vested  interest^!  had  their  repre- 
seutatives    in    high    governmental    adminls- 
TTive  positions.     Some  oi   these  men  were 
-  .utely    necessary    and    essential    to    the 
pioisecution  of  the  war.    However,  there  were 
instances  where  they  did,  through  the  pres- 
Uge  of   their  position,  hurt  organized   labor 
and  further  the  interests  of  corporate  busi- 
ness.   These  things  are  natural  and  w:ll  be 
repeated  from  time  to  time  wherever  the  hu- 
man element  has  a  chance  to  exhibit  itself. 
All  we  can  expect  to  do  is  to  curtail  and  cor- 
rect such  action  wherever  possible,  as  we  are 
.::;.     under     war    emergency     Government 
it'^u.dtions. 

Everybody  realizes  that  during  the  war  pe- 
riod living  costs  have  Increased  far  beyond 
the  increase  of  hourly  wage  rate.?  and  those 
American  workers  whn  w  •-(:  >,:  an  hourly 
basi.s.  after  having  tht-ir  ov  Ttnne  pay  income 
taken  away  from  them,  through  the  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  work,  still  have  to  meet  that 
high  living  cost  with  a  decreased  income. 
This  Justifies  demands  for  increases  In  wages. 
The  methods  of  obtaining  such  increases 
is  a  matter  in  which  organized  labor  wiU 
have  to  exercise  the  greatest  caution. 

We  In  the  building  trades,  through  the 
functioning  of  the  wage  adjustment  board, 
have  been  very  fortunate.  Whatever  faults 
may  be  attributed  to  i:.;,s  iji -ird  as  a  gen- 
eral over-all  picture  ••  ;  produced  very 
good  rf--..:-v  i;r''f-  '^f.  j  !.;;;•;. ns.  This 
does  net  .n  plv  to  rihei  ind'i.-,-r-f";.  ?uch "as 
automotive  and  steel.  ri.-  ;-((:;t  trolley 
strike  In  the  ritv  cf  W.'- ;;;•,.:•  ;.  '.c  ;,..  p^- 
hmp.r.  -Ri.eii  ii;e  pu;-^:.c  waS  :r;r_r;r.  d  rhat 
a  labor  (.'-;;;;. :ZHr::'i'.  I, ad  vu.l.'.ted  :rie  terms 
of  Its  cui.:r:ic-  Th,s  .sinke  w.us  used  to 
provide  a  r,.':.:.i;:d  : or  v:ci(Hii  antilabi.r  leg- 
islation   .  ::    (\,p:!.,;   Hill.     Much   rt    :]: 
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Bun.  :.-H.,roh   bMI,  ar.d  tiie.e   :-   r;.i, 
:■.;.*.:. '.bo-  :tg;s:ation  In  the  <  ffii,.- 

Daily  we  l:;-'.en  ♦  :  the  rnnt.:.--  .-*  rp.-*,,:.., 
Members  ot  C"r.g.'-r,--s  \v);o  hn,ve  bee:;*  c  ; '•  ' - 
er-tiy  nntag; -t^^t :c  lo^  rrgaiuzeU  InN  r.  'Vh.? 
Tvj-p  ct  Member  in  C'.'acrpss  who  at  ?he 
i^a^t  provocatinn  is  wihirsir  to  draft  lepiJ.X 
tior.  and  Introduce  it.  would  hamstring  Vr- 
ganized  labor  and  restrict  its  right  to  strlJce 
If  the  right  to  strike  U  taken  away  frorr: 
labor,  as  the  final  protective  right  that  we 
h:.ve  enjoyed  and  the  only  one  through 
^■hich  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  results 

a:.(;   ;::.'Vp    i  ny  progre-5 ,  then  '" -i-inlzpd  :,i>--r 


Is  doomed.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
greatest  caution  should  be  used  in  the  ex- 
erci.sing  of  our  right  to  .strike. 

The  only  bad  spot  on  the  horizon,  as  far 
as  the  building  and  construction  trades  are 
concerned,  is  the  age-old  one  of  jurisdic- 
tional disputes  in  which  our  affiliated  unions 
In  many  instances  do  not  follow  the  ma- 
chinery set  up  within  the  Department  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  their  disputes  with- 
out a  stoppage  of  work.  No  matter  what  the 
fallings  of  our  system  may  be,  we  tirge  upon 
all  affiliated  unions  that  they  use  every  ef- 
fort at  this  time  to  prevent  any  stoppage  of 
work  due  to  a  jurisdictional  dispute  with 
other  crafts.  If  this  is  done  during  the  pe- 
riod of  this  unsettled  condition  throughout 
our  country  we  will  be  able  to  appear  before 
committees  In  Congress  when  hearings  are 
held  on  these  proposed  ar.tilabor  bills  and 
show  that  the  building  trades  do  not  Incon- 
venience the  general  public  by  jurisdictional 
disputes  causing  stoppages  of  work  and.  fur- 
ther, that  we  have  always  been  and  are 
continuing  to  live  up  to  the  provisions  of  our 
contracts  with  our  employers  At  no  time 
In  the  history  of  our  movement  has  the  above 
recommended  action  been  so  necessary  as  It 
Is  at  the  present  time.  TliLs  can  be  easily 
verified  through  the  representatives  of  Inter- 
national unions  who  are  on  the  job  here  in 
Washington  and  who  have  their  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  things  that  affect  our  interests. 

Again  may  we  reiterate  that  all  affiliated 
organizations  use  every  effort  at  this  time  to 
prevent  any  stoppage  of  work  due  to  a  juris- 
dictlonal  dispute  or  stoppage  of  work  that 
may  be  construed  as  a  violation  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  contracts  you  have  with 
your  employers. 

P'raternally  submitted. 

Hjerbest  Rivehs, 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Bf  order  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Depart- 
ment. 
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HOiN.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

IN  THE   -iOl-^f-.   f)F  i;EPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19.  1945 

Mr.  CELLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under" 
l?ave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
statement  of  ex -Staff  Sgt.  Jame.^:  P  Don- 
nelly before  the  Hou.^e  Military  Affairs 
Committee: 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  today  we  hear 
from  those  advocating  compulsory  military 
service  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  American  democratic  way  of  life 
for  the  future  security  of  our  country  and 
lor  the  establishment  of  world  peace 

The  democratic  ways  of  life  must  be  pre- 
served, but  they  are  not  the  ways  of  the 
Army.  It  ifs  a  choice  between  freedom  of 
speech  and  Army  regulations,  freedom  of 
speech  wUl  have  to  wait.  Millions  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  cannot  speak  out  openly  in  op- 
position to  compulsory  military  training 
A  .a  ';:p  violation  of  th:s  constitutional  right 
t:i.-ra;eu,s  to  destiny  :he  very  f-t:ndation  of 

While  overseas  I  heard  of  a  great  many 
speeches  by  h.^h-ri.nk;ug  Army  officers  in 
favor  of  peacetime  training.  It  secmtd  t..  me 
to  be  unnecessary  and  a  very  alarm'--i:  a-d 
dangerous  dep«rtv:'e  from  Amenran  derr.r^- 
racy.  I  dec!c:»xi  :,,  ao  what  I  rry:c  -o  or 
pose  It.  ^ 


As  an  A»ierican  citizen,  the  very  first 
thought  thak  came  to  my  mind  was  to  write 
to  my  Congressman.  After  discussing  this 
with  one  of  the  company  olBcers  I  was  told 
that  according  to  Army  regulations  I  could 
not  write  te  any  Congressman  against  the 
proposed  blB  of  universal  military  training. 
Nevertheless,  I  enclosed  an  article  written  to 
the  editor  cf  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
in  a  letter  to  Senator  HAVvrKES.  of  New  Jer- 
sey. This  letter  was  rettirned  to  me  with  the 
following  rejection  slip: 

•"This  letter  is  returned  to  sender  because 
violation  peragraph  5  AR  600-10  dated  July 
8,  1944,  which  prohibits  any  person  in  the 
military  serfice  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
cure persouil  favor  through  legislation. 

"Theater  Censor." 

Company  B.  Twenty -fourth  Medical 

Battalion,  APO  24,  Cake  or  Postmaster. 
San  FrUnctsco,  Calif.  January  21,  1945. 
Senator  Albtrt  W,  H^wkes, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

You  will  find  enclosed  a  copy  of  my  letter 
sent  to  thf  editorial  department  of  the 
Ch'-istian  Sdience  Monitor. 

I  feel  ratHer  strongly  about  this  proposed 
bill  of  compulsory  military  service  for  the 
youth  of  America.  Unfortunately  these  boys 
a^e  now  too  young  to  speak  for  themselves. 
It  Is  our  reseonstbUlty  to  see  that  they  have 
soma  kind  of  a  peaceful  world  for  the  futtire. 

Should  the  United  Nations  fail  to  cooperate 
with  us  we  C;ir  always  pas*  a  military  train- 
ing law  But  at  this  time  it  doesn't  seem 
advisable. 

Please  glv«  this  your  serious  consideration. 
Very   fespectfully.  yours. 

Staff  Sgt.  James  F.  Donnellt. 

P  S  — Will  one  of  your  secretaries  kindly 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  letter  if  It 
arrives  safely.  My  home  address  Is  130 
Chestnut  Street,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

staff  Sgt.  jAjkES  P.  Donnelly. 

ilSN    12h9653.    Cont^ny    B.     Ticenty- 
/our|/i   Medical   Battalion,  APO   24, 
careiof  Postinaster.  San  Francisco, 
Calii 
To  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

On  the  fighting  fronts  of  the  PhUippine 
Islands  many  of  us  are  giving  serious  thought 
to  the  proposed  legislation  of  compulsory 
military  traiixing  of  all  young  men  during 
peacetune.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  this  bill  should  be  hurriedly  enacted  In- 
stead of  takl»g  Its  proper  place  at  the  post- 
war peace  c(^ference  of  Allied  Nations. 

This  proptwal  of  military  conscription 
seems  to  be  ftn  admission  of  defeat  of  the 
very  things  were  fighting  for  and  a  basis 
for  preparing  World  War  III. 

At  the  peaoe  conference  we  can  definitely 
decide  whether  or  not  our  allies  are  planning 
to  have  military  training  service,  before 
starting  the  Old  round  of  national  military 
competition  Which  makes  another  war  in- 
evitable. 

We  know  f»om  bitter  experience  that  the 
United  State*  cannot  have  peace  without 
close  cooperation  with  other  nations  And 
it  is  now  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  this 
opmlon  is  held  by  other  peace-lovmg  nations 
They,  too,  are  anxious  after  years  of  blood- 
shed to  help  maintain  peace  and  some  inter- 
national order.  Providing,  of  course,  that 
we— the  great«st  Nation  of  the  lot— are  will- 
ing to  set  the  example. 

Some  advocates  of  postwar  military  train- 
ing are  not  coatent  to  walt^-could  it  be  that 
under  the  pre«ure  of  war  emotions,  they  see 
the  best  chances  for  Its  quick  enactment? 
Yet.  I  m  sure  our  representatives  are  noi  go- 
ing to  allow  any  pressure  group  with  obvlOTS 
interests  In  pftrtlcular  solutions  to  rush  a 
conscription  l«w  that  might  Jeopardize  the 
future  peace  cff  the  world. 

n  we  are  Uistrumental  m  starting  this 
competitive  armament  race,  of  whidi  miU- 
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tary  training  Is  undoubtedly  a  part,  we  might 
Just  as  well  tcrap  all  our  peace  plans. 

The  loud  cry  of  today  is  that  Germany  Is 
even  now  planning  a  third  world  war— but 
this  time  Germany  Is  not  only  to  be  defeated 
but  also  to  be  disarmed.  Germany  and  Japan 
could  not  have  secretly  rearmed  themselves 
If  the  Allied  Nations  had  not  supplied  them 
with  the  necessary  materials  for  their  huge 
war  machines.  Prevent  this  accimiulatlon  of 
military  power  and  you  take  the  very  heart 
out  of  war  and  make  future  acts  cf  aggres- 
sion impossible 

The  future  of  oui  world  must  be  fanatically 
devoted  to  the  prcrervation  of  world  peace, 
long  before  that  pef.ce  or  we  ourselves  are 
ever  directly  threatened.  In  other  words, 
we  must  •Remember  Pearl  Harbor"  by  asking 
ourselves:    "What  caused  Pearl  Harbor?" 

Let  us  first  win  this  war  before  passing 
laws  to  confcrlpt  the  youth  of  America  for 
another  war  Let  u>  first  definitely  find  cut 
what  plans  our  Allied  Nations  ha\e  for  world- 
wide disarmament.  We  cannot  approach  the 
postwar  peace  conference  with  the  law  of 
compulsory  military  training  and  expect 
other  countries  to  disarm — our  allies.  Great 
Britain,  Russia  and  China  would  have  no 
alternative  but  to  oo  likewise.  The  passage 
of  this  compulsory  military  training  bill  must 
definitely  be  postponed  until  after  the  war. 

The  office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
staud  that  In  the  future,  under  threat  of 
court-martial.  -1  could  not  write  anything 
against  compulsory  military  training  ac- 
cording to  Army  Regtxlaiion  600-10.  para- 
graph 5.  wbifli  provides  that  "except  as 
authorized  by  the  War  Department  efforts 
by  any  person  in  the  active  service  ol  the 
United  Srates  •  •  •  to  procure  or  oppose 
or  in  any  manr.er  influence  legislation  af- 
fecting the  Army      •      •      •     are  forbidden." 

This  paragraph  and  others  of  this  regula-' 
tion  are  subject  to  very  broad  Interpretation 
by  the  Army.  In  fact,  to  quote  from  an  Army 
newspaper:  "The  War  Department  Bureau  of 
Public  Relations  has  interpreted  the  term 
•public  presentations'  to  Include  letters  to 
the  editor,  Whsn  Army  personnel  writes  or 
talks  for  the  public  they  (according  to  the 
paper)  are  representing  the  Army.  Under 
no  circumstances  does  the  Army  comment 
publicly  on  any  controversial  subject  " 

Besides  an  American  dally  pap>er  carried 
an  account  which  reveals  the  lack  of  freedom 
to  speak  on  the  part  of  Army  officers.  The 
New  York  Times  of  December  15.  which  re- 
ported the  Army-Navy  merger  debate,  said: 
"Mr.  Heusel  (Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy)  said  that  he  would  not  feel  free  to 
oppose  it  as  a  member  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  that  he  did  .lot  think  any  officer 
In  uniform  could  argue  against  the  views  of 
bis  commander  In  chief." 

To  mail  my  letter  through  regular  Army 
channels  was  quite  impossible.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  was  determined  to  get  this  letter 
through  to  my  Congressman  despite  the 
therat  of  a  court-martial  and  despite  the 
fact  that  I  was  to  be  called  up  for  question- 
ing before  the  Army  intelligence — G-2.  PirFt 
of  all,  I  contacted  one  of  our  regimental 
chaplains,  but  he  considered  It  "too  hot  to 
handle"  and  stated  that  the  decision  of  the 
theater  censor  was  final.  I  contacted  an- 
other chaplain,  who  said  that.  Insofar  as  he 
was  concerned,  the  Army  could  not  deprive 
me  of  my  rights  as  an  American  citizen.  He 
placed  his  censor's  stamp  on  the  envelope. 
Instead  ol  sending  this  letter  to  the  Senate 
Office  Building,  I  mailed  It  to  the  Senator's 
home  and  simply  addressed  him  as  Mr.  oA 
the  envelope.  Otherwise  this  lett<;r  would 
have  been  again  picked  up  and  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  theater  censor.  This 
letter  reached  its  destination,  but  only  In 
this  manner  and  not  through  regular  Army 
channels. 

This  action  of  the  Army  is  clearly  a  viola- 
tion of  all  constitutional  rights  belonging 
to  an  Americau.     Millions  of  GI's  are  de- 


prived of  one  of  the  "four  freedoms '  for 
which  we  were  told  we  were  fighting.  Many 
soldiers  have  from  time  to  time  voiced  their 
opinions  against  this  suppression  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  but  all  to  no  avail.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  found  out  what  it 
meant  to  be  deprived  of  this  right.  And 
I  vowed  that  If  ever  again  I  had  that  free- 
dom Id  do  everything  to  preserve  it  in 
America. 

Our  democracy  affords  the  right  of  the 
common  man  to  be  heard — militarism  denies 
that  right.  And  now  that  I'm  again  a  civil- 
ian I  can  stand  without  fear  of  Army  regula- 
tions before  you  gentlemen,  the  Congress- 
men of  the  United  States,  and  exercise  this 
priceless  heritage — "freedom  of  speech." 
This  Is  what  I  fought  for.  and  any  true 
American  would  be  proud  to  give  his  life  for 
this  freedom. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  If  this  Army  plan 
for  compulsory  military  training,  or  any  com- 
promise plan,  ever  becomes  a  law.  that  sooner 
or  later  all  Americans  will  be  deprived  of 
freedom  of  speech  under  the  control  of  a 
military  state.  The  Army  will  become  a 
dangercu-My  supreme  authority,  will  dictate 
terms  to  our  legislative  bodies,  and  will 
eventually  take  over  complete  control  of  our 
Government.  Before  it's  too  late  let  xis 
recognize  this  universal-training  bill  for  what 
It  Is — the  military  leaders-'  b.d  for  power. 
And  It  Is  much  more  dangerous  than  we  can 
possibly  imagine. 

While  In  the  combat  area  of  New  Guinea 
and  the  PhUippines  I  discussed  peticetlme 
conscription  with  hundreds  of  fellow  sol- 
diers. The  vast  majority  of  them  were 
against  compulsory  military  training.  In 
fact,  when  I  wrote  the  article  and  the  letter 
to  my  Senator  that  were  returned  to  me. 
93  percent  of  the  men  in  my  company  would 
have  'gladly  signed  that  letter  If  a  petition 
had  at  all  been  possible— 5  percent  were 
undecided.  As  for  the  opposing  2  percent, 
they  were  made  up  of  the  officers  In  the 
company. 

From  everything  tfiat  I've  heard,  and  I 
have  been  in  the  Army  among  enlisted  men 
for  4 '/J  years,  I'm  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  any  poll  can  report  that  the  majority 
of  veterans  favor  this  proposed  bill,  when.  In 
fact,  they're  definitely  against  compulsory 
military  training. 

While  on  the  subject  of  polls.  I  want  to 
suggest  that  I  believe  the  Gallup  poll  is 
definitely  pru-tisan  on  this  subject  of  con- 
scription. Mr.  Gallup  himself  stated  on  No- 
vember 20:  "In  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee  the  peacetime  training  bill  has 
taken  en  a  partisan  aspect,  a  grcuo  cf  Re- 
publican members  having  last  week  moved 
unsuccessfully  to  delay  consideration  of  the 
measure."  While  he  criticizes  the  opposi- 
tion. I  have  yet  to  hear  him  say  anything 
against  those  supporting  conscr.ptlon.  In 
view  of  such  partisanship,  we  can  do  well  to 
pay  more  attention  to  the  Town  Hall  Meet- 
ing of  the  Air  poll  on  the  f-ubject  cf  universal 
military  training — of  the  votes  received 
through  the  mail — 11  percent  were  in  favor 
and  E9  percent  were  against  military  con- 
scription. 

Basically,  the  veterans  and  the  Am?rlcan 
people  do  not  want  conscription  because 
when  faced  with  properly  worded  alterna- 
tives they  will  vote  for  the  alternative  every 
time.  There  Is  more  to  public  opinion  than 
a  "yes"  or  "no"  answer  to  a  question  ths  pcU 
experts  have  carefully  worded.  For  example. 
Congress  and  the  people  shcu'.d  not  be  asked 
Just  the  simple  question.  "Do  you  favor  a 
year  of  military  training  for  every  young 
man?"  But,  with  properly  worded  alterna- 
tives, such  as.  "Do  you  favor  the  world-wide 
abolition  of  military  conscilptloa?"  and  "Do 
you  believe  that  It  is  better  for  security  pur- 
poses to  rely  on  world  organization  rather 
than  on  a  conrcrlpt  army?"  This  is  the  only 
way  for. the  polls  to  fi"d  out  definitely  that 
the  An^erlcan  people  are  against  military 
conscription. 


As  Americans,  It  Is  the  duty  of  each  and 
everyone  of  us  to  preserve  democracy.  De- 
mocracy Is  not  militarism.  Compulsory  mili- 
tary service  Is  absolute  militarism.  The  two 
cannot  possibly  exist  togetlier.  for  sooner  or 
later  one  will  destroy  the  other.  We  8»\w 
what  happened  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan 
when  the  military  leaders  took  over — when 
they  no  longer  wished  to  be  subordinate  to 
the  civil  authority.    It  can  happen  here. 

Militarism  can  grow  to  such  proportions 
that  we'll  never  be  able  to  control  or  stop 
It.  Why  even  today  military  leaders  have 
grown  so  powerful  that  they  no  longer  are 
satisfied  with  voluntary  enlistments  but 
dare  to  command  that  It  shall  be  compulsory 
for  all  young  men,  and  possibly  very  soon 
for  all  young  women  in  America. 

Before  arriving  at  a  decision  on  this  dan- 
gerous bill  of  conscription,  let  us  do  every- 
thing possible  to  abolish  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  throughout  the  world  and  bring 
about  some  form  of  world  disarmament  and 
international  peace.  The  Martin  resolu- 
tion and  the  Neely  resolution  now  before 
the  House  propose  just  this  and  should  be 
given    very    serious    consideration. 

During  the  next  5  years  at  least  we'll  have 
the  veterans  of  this  war  to  make  up  a 
splendidly  trained  reserve — besides  a  large 
standing  voluntary  army  icady  for  any  emer- 
gency. 

These  5  years  can  be  devoted  to  all-out 
international  peace  efforts.  During  war  the 
military  leaders  Insist  on  all-out  for  victory; 
during  peace  we  should  Insist  oa  "All-out  for 
peace." 

America  leads  the  world— if  we  pro- 
pose to  abolish  compulsory  military  training 
throughout  the  world — it  shall  be  abolished. 
If  we  choose  rather  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion— It  will  mean  Inevitable  war.  Other 
nations  will  be  forced  to  follow  our  example, 
and  may  further  endanger  our  security  by 
forming  powerful  blocs  in  efforts  to  equal 
our  military  strength  In  another  mad  arma- 
ment race. 

We  can  lead  the  nations  of  the  world  Into 
the  ways  of  peace  or  into  the  Uays  of  war — 
the  dec'slcn  is  for  us  to  make. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  proponents  of  com- 
pulsory military  training  this  question: 
"What  objections  they  have  against  trying 
to  abolish  compulsory  military  training  In 
all  nations,  before  the  consideration  of  such 
legislation?" 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen.  It  seems  to  me 
that  comnulsory  military  service  Is  not  neces- 
sary at  this  time;  it  cannot  exist  alongside 
of  our  democratic  way  of  life;  It  will  Jeopar- 
dize the  future  security  of  our  country,  and 
It  will  WTeck  the  establishment  of  a  Just  and 
durable  peace  for  ihi  u.(.r!r! 


Fanners  '''.'~::'Jd  H?\f  The'r  Farmer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARI^ 
or 

;;0N  ALVIN  F.WEICHEL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  20.  1945 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
say  in  the  sale  of  surplus  property  former 
owners  have  been  giver,  preference  in 
the  purchase  of  ships  and  other  prop- 
erty, but  farmers  have  not  been  given 
such  first  right  to  get  back  home  farm 
Ip'.ids. 

ThotLsands  of  farmers  were  forced  to 
give  up  liome  farms  for  the  use  of  war 
plants. 
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Now  these  lands  are  sold  as  surplus 
property 

M.'      .-peakar.    such    former    owners 

hat  K    \'  ■  -c   huiue    ;.i:.T..>    1 .  jini    -n.'    G'.'V- 

I  hurt;  i:it'T>,-'ti'-»-d  !  Mr-  l')i!o'V:r;  bill: 
A  bSU  to  pr  ■■  .:..,  -^ar  i^rn.fr  .,v.:.t  r:.  ..;  :.i.ms 
and  other  real  estate  shall  have  the  first 
right  to  purchase  ihelr  former  homes  now 
being  sold  by  the  Surplus  Property  Admiu- 
I'^tratlon 

Whereas  the  Goverumeut  in  prc^ecuting 
the  war  effuri  kas  tak«n  by  coiuiexnnatioQ 
and  otberwiae  large  veas  of  lands  thrcu^- 
out  the  UiiltAd  Stat£s: 

Whereas  tliese  lauds  were  the  homes  of 
farn^rs  aud  uUier  pei-bous  for  many  year&; 
h  ■  ■; 

u.'.p:  eat  such  lands  are  now  being  declared 
fcur/>lu*.   Therefore 

Be  it  enmctcd.  etc..  That  the  Government 
lu  the  sale  of  surplus  lands  give  the  former 
owners  the  first  right,  opportunity,  aiid 
privilege  to  purcijaae  any  such  jatui6  hextui- 
fore  taken  by  oondemoatjon  or  otherwise 
a! id  used  m  the  war  eifurt.  aud  now  or  iu 
tile  tuture  declared  surplus 
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LXiLNiSlON   OF  ROI.ARK.^ 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OBECON 

IN  ti'p:  Hnt;yE  or  f?e:  hc-f.vtatt'.  f- 

T -'i'1'1   /■>.■(>» .7' h.'f  1''/   ;<<t;i 

Vu  A.VCiEI.L.  Mr  t-px-akt  r,  i-Ui-sUaiii 
fo  i>-'ave  hcnnotorv-  j;:-an[^  I  include  the 
;■  :-.'a;".'  '  a.  .;;i;  d;';).-*.i  i:.^  \n  ihf  Orc- 
P')^l  D'-*:'v  .!tji;rr.al  DfHTmb.T  15.  1945,  m 
?h,.>  *  \f""v;r)r-.  <.f  my  r''inark-: 

ii.i:::    w    •p!^    ,,      ;uc    C'(  >;  i  iniijiii     \\ 


f 


i>    (Aw/. 
tonn;\t'c 


Id   uplanci  lieid 


r:\e;  s 
:    Slit 


til*'  ea;iv  rains,  iinci  .-..UiCed 

.1,     \V> 

.ippei'.s 
'      The 


\i;t.-n?(j  cli'«!.   b- 

b»»e   ;:...s  p.ii  iio.wr.KU,  >f*H.    .:..   \  •  ,u    ^ 
ear'!!  succt  e<..j.^   .-rf'.;b<.;i  i,:    treaiiet 

to  the  l;ii!„s  I;  ,m  w;:n.ii  :t  caJUt 
answer  tu  i;.--,-  qucsnuns  luUicaies  une 
tragic  thing-  .,.:-.  awA  destruction.  The 
mountains  ar«  being  brought  low.  the 
meadows  and  rich  acres  upon  which  the 
peoplf  depend  for  their  su^u  .i,ii;ce  iire  being 
trenched  and  gullifrl  e:  ded  hikI  laid  bare-^ 
In  some  Instance.^  ucvn:  lo  the  bedrock. 

The  soil  thus  hkiieu  irom  the  highlands 
Is  carried  far  away— ultimately  to  the  sea. 
where  It  is  dlMw^r-.-n  a  .ti^'  n-.meless  shores 
or  mi.xed  wit.':  ;  ,  ,-<,a.-  ..  .-..nd?  and  built 
up  int.;  ;.,  A  i-^:^  :  :,,-.v  ^..^cs  Wuii  jut  OUt 
Irom  the  ni.uiuaiid  t  ;>e  sciitiered  again  by 
shifts  of  wind  or  uo.tr.  i  urrcnt— wapte. 

Now  that  war  is  emitd    :.■  .i.   e.T.ns  should 
be  taken  to  control  some    ■'  ->,      drsrructJon 
cf  the  land.     Limitation  m   u>^c,im  m  areas 
-Where  tree  roots  once  held  I'.iv  t;;oiind  i^'amsr 
tT.is.,);.,    p,.ro  sr;...i,.n(^   ront.^ur   ()h/.^Mic    ■; 
!a::ns    so    -i.tix    !ur:r-;s    -Jiouid    nu;    bwonu' 
oowii-s.upiiii;      v'::[t.'(our*e^      ',     ia'\      ,,;' 
ra.Uer   thau   ;c:...:;.  ^.::_    iisx,,.  ^  .io:.    {. ,   ■.>[,.''. 
ture    of    some    of    the   once-^rr   ;    -,   it      .  - 
wh!?h   m-.'hons  of  riitt'?   :>r"'cfd   b'';*'\  r.ic" 
wrr*"  .-..Hde  into  dust  tv.^wl,-;  hy  lont;  ym-^'ni* 
iniensive  rut!vati>,:,  — these   would" h'ae  thp 
t-A-ofo;d  oUv  -:i.^         ,  rK.iUi  g  emplovnient  aad 
CI   c.iecku-.^   Ufc,s- :ui.-iun. 

By  the  V.   y  ;.   i^.o  of  things,  all  erosion 
cannot  be  checked.     No  one  could  hold  back 


the  torrents  that  leap  from  mcruntaln  cltffls 
and  gouge  out  pools  and  trenches  In  theft- 
downward  rush.  But  by  means  of  the  great 
dams  now  being  projected  to  hold  back  some 
of  the  waters  In  time  of  flood,  the  establish- 
ment of  big  and  Uttle  lakes  here  and  there, 
the  control  In  the  cutting  of  forests,  the  more 
Intelligent  methods  of  drainage  and  irriga- 
tion, some  of  theee  destructlTe  forces  which 
stem  back  to  America's  industrialization  can 
be  regulated  In  some  degree.  The  longer 
these  lands  can  be  kept  fertile  and  In  full 
production  the  ftjrther  away  will  be  kept  the 
danger  of  famine — for  eroeiou  ineans  noihing 
less. 


Net  Uadu!y  Eiactjnij  .About  tht  Law — II 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

C,r    CO.NNECTICVT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wpdricftrtarj.  December  19.  1945 

M;  -  H  CE  Mr.  Speaker,  several  days 
a^o.  in  caliins  the  aiiention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  two  chief  influences  now  affect- 
ing our  basic  conceot  of  law.  1  noted  that 
the  most  immediately  powerful  Is  the 
doctrine  of  "mass  guilt,''  as  accepted  by 
M:  I  j.stice  Jackion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
oi  the  United  Scait  s. 

The  second  inf^u-  mv  may.  however, 
prov.  ;u  li, v'  ctuiiienged  more  funda- 
mp-ra:iv  rur  tiaduional  belief  that  law 
1-  n,-oj)-rl\  a  prmfrnon  for  and  a  respon- 
s'.btlity  of  the  individual  human  being 
in  his  relations  with  his  fellow  men.  This 
second  influencp,  as  exemplified  by  the 
Soviet  theory  of  jurisprudence,  is  that 
law  is  based  on  shifting  economic 
dogma,  rather  than  on  absolute  moral 
ptmciplp.  Tmp  Soviet  concepuon  is  that 
a  I'gal  c'Ki-  1:  a  device  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  theory  that  the  state  is 
supciior  to  the  individual  in  every  act 
of  life,  and,  that  as  against  the  state. 
uo  ind:  Vidua]  has  recourse. 

li  ].•>  noteworthy  that  few  of  our  in- 
lormam.s  about  thf  Scnet  Union,  who 
plead  that  -wt  nni<-.!  understand  the  Rus- 
sian.s  ■  providf  a  f  ]>  ar  picture  of  the  legal 
tf^pecl  of  So\it'T  hfp 

Legislators  and  lawyers,  as  well  as 
many  layirvn.  are,  therefwe,  grateful 
to  M;  C'Marli.s  Piince,  of  the  Washing- 
ton. D  C  .  b.ii  f.)!'  his  resume  of  the 
history  ct  .q<;v,^;  ju:  i>-prudence  as  pub- 
i-:\>'Ci  in  the  N\.\  .■.-,n.-r  issue  of  the 
Amcr.caa  Bar  A^sor:  i?  o^  Journal. 
The  Evoi:  ;:i  V   o  :    !_:usis  in  Soitrr 

JtraiSPRUDENCE  f 

'Bv    Charles    Prmce) 
(In  th.     bru'f  statement  an  effort  is  made 

t  ^,  ;,:;., i:;;/e  lj.f  evolution  ol  the  Soviet 
C'!.  t;,'  :  :^.w  lur.ng  ii,<?  various  stages  of 
o-v,-;  pniM-t  :jp,^eei:  1917  and  1945.  and  to 
j.Uk'i;.:>t  i)rub:v,ie  i '-d^^  ma  for  the  present 
i.'i.-^.retKal  cruM:v  ..    b    .  let  jurisjwiidence.) 

!      RtVOLUTInx'.r.Y    ,  ■   ^,  -  ..,    ^    joVTTr   LAW 

D  .riqg  thr  .  ■.,.•,  years  of  the  revolu- 
•  jnary  period  ::.  -  viet  concept  of  law  was 
postulated  or.  •  ..■  premise  that  the  October 
revolution  cf  1917  completely  destroyed  the 
old  economic,  social,  and  political  relations 
and  by  substituting  a  new  society  for  the  old* 
one.  hi  virtue  of  the  .sovereignty  of  a  revolt- 
ing people.  ha.s  transferred  the  state  au- 
thority in  Russia  to  a  uew  (different)  social 
class.     By  so  doing   u   was  deemed  to  have 


wrered  thfe  continuity  of  «1I  obligations 
which  werf  essential  to  the  economic  life  ot 
the  social  tlaaees  which  have  disappeared. 

Moreover,  the  Initial  Soviet  coacept  of  law 
was  predicated  on  ti-ansltional  socialism. 
Soviet  theorists  argued  that  the  proletarian 
^e^•olt^ticm  had  for  the  first  time  In  history 
created  a  Socialist  state  of  workmen  and 
peasants.  In  concert  with  popular  propa- 
ganda. Sotiet  academicians  glorified  the 
Soviet  regilne  as  the  highest  type  of  state — 
"that  of  tlie  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 
During  thajt  period  Soviet  Jurl-sprudence  was 
permeated  ^with  this  transitional  character, 
namely,  t^at  the  new  form  of  slate,  the' 
Soviet  Reprublic.  aims  toward  abolition  ol 
classes  wltfc  their  antagonistic  interest,  and 
that  law  will  disappear  as  the  state  withers 
away  Soviet  legal  v^T^ters  hastened  to  point 
ont  that  thr  state  of  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat  w11$  continue  during  the  first  phase 
of  communism,  that  te,  socialism.  The 
withering  akray  of  the  state  per  se  will  begin 
only  In  t|e  second,  higher  phase— com- 
munism. Thus,  during  thi?  transitional 
period  from  the  ^e^•olution  to  socialism  and 
onward  to  communism,  there  was  no  need  to 
develop  a  socialist  theory  of  law  nor  to  codify 
cumulative  experience. 

Since  Sofiet  legal  Institutions  were  of  a 
transitional  character,  there  was  no  need  to 
establish  continuity  or  any  drgree  of  per- 
manence, s©  far  as  new  socialist  legal  con- 
cepts were  concerned  Ccmseqtiently,  the 
most  Imporant  characteristic  of  Soviet  so- 
cialist law  ♦ras,  and  in  a  large  measure  stfll 
is,  its  re*-olatic»nary  creative  force.  It 
should  toe  noted  that  government  by  decrees 
is  In  the  yetr  1945  still  an  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat, of  tlie  Stalin  regime,  a*  it  was  in  the 
early  days  cf  the  October  revolution  when 
Vladtaiir  I^enm  guided  the  destinies  oi 
Huasia 

n.    tut    HTP   FEBIOD,    1921-29 

Lenin  au^  his  associates  took  cognizance 
of  and  sooni  recognized  the  urgent  need  foi- 
evolving  a  ilew  civil  code  of  law.     This  was 

evidenced  bj-  the  decree  oX  Augxist  9    1921 

promulgating     the     new     economic'  policy 
(NEP)— whlth  wa*  ushered  in  as  a  tempo- 
rary method  of  reviving  light   Indusuy  and 
trade    destrcyed    during    the    revoluUonary 
period    (war  communism)    and   by  the  civU 
war.     The  KTEP  envisaged  the  temporary  de- 
velopment of  fjrlTate  industry  and  trade  un- 
til the  government  should  be  able  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  country.     In  fact,  the  NEP 
made  certain  concessions  to  the  very   prin- 
ciples against  which  the  October  revolution 
was  directed:  namely,  individual  control  of 
means  of  production,  Indiviciual  profit  from 
such     control.     Individual     employment     of 
labor,  and  p»ivate  trade  for  individual  profit 
The  NEP  aluo  reesUblished  a  new  and  rea- 
soiiably  sUWe  currency,  on  the  basis  of  which 
a  compreheneive  system  of  taxation  was  in- 
troduced.    Tlie   greatest   concessions   of   the 
NEP  were  mede  to  the  peasant*  for  whom 
individual    tenure   aiid   exploitation    of    the 
Laud   were  a|ain   permitted,   with    the   riebt 
to  trade  iu  s»rplU6  production  aite.  the  pay- 
meiat  of  taxes.     Instead  of  having  to  sell  aU 
surplus   prottucts  at   state-fixed   prices    the 
peasants  paid  a  tax.  first  m  kind,  later  con- 
vertible to  cmrrency.  and  fijially  paid  exclu- 
eively  in  rubles. 

Russian  exfionents  of  Soviet  law  contended 
Uiat  the  Soviet  Govenunent  is  not  seeking  to 
abolish  personal  property,  which  1r  generally 
classified  as  consumers'  goods,  but  is  defi- 
nitely opposed  to  private  property.  They 
are  opposed  to  privately  owned  means  of 
production  which  may  be  turned  to  the  ex- 
ploitation of  labor. 

&»ayed   by'constanUy  dyiiamic  /-h^ngiwy 
conditions  brought  about  sUnultaneouily  by 
exteraiil  attacks,  revolutkm.  aod  cnil  war 
Soviet  legal  theorists  were  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  how  to  find  a  com».on  de- 
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nomlnatd*  for  the  e.=sentlally  divergent  sets 
of  social  and  economic  relations.  If  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  rJEP  were  to  he  materialized 
in  any  appreciable  manner,  Soviet  legal  In- 
stitutions would  have  to  be  reoriented.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  initial  concept  of  Soviet  law 
as  an  automatic  refiectlon  of  given  economic 
facts  had  to  be  temporarily  discounted  and 
substituted  by  the  concept  of  law  as  an  In- 
strument used  by  the  Soviet  state  with  the 
object  of  transforming  the  existing  economic 
relations.  As  a  result  of  this  politico- 
economic  expediency,  the  "commodity- 
exchange  conception"  of  law  and  the  theory 
of  the  "immediate  withering  away"  of  state 
and  law  had  to  be  temporarily  dropped.  This 
phenomenon  made  confusion  all  the  more 
confounded  among  students  and  teachers  of 
Soviet  law  alike.  The  usual  question  asked 
during  tha  period  was.  Why  study  law  since 
it  will  be  gradually  discarded  as  the  state 
withers  away? 

When  the  NEP  period  had  achieved  Its 
purpose.  It  was  ruled  out  of  existence  and 
by  the  decree  of  May  21,  1932,  the  NEP  was 
finally  abolished,  specifically  forbidding  the 
opening  of  stores  aud  shcps  by  private 
traders. 

T}ie  Soviet  penal  code 
Characteristic  of  the  Soviet  concept  of  law 
(government  by  decree)  was  the  Soviet  penal 
code.  Tlie  general  principles  of  the  penal 
policies  cf  the  Russian  Soviet  Federative 
Socialist  Republic  (RSFSR)  were  brought 
Into  force  by  the  decree  of  All-tJnion  Central 
Executive  Committee  of  Noveml)er  22,  1926. 
and  subsequent  amendments  up  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  1932.  In  view  of  their  significance 
during  this  period,  reflecting  internal  activi- 
ties of  the  Soviet  regime,  articles  6  and  8 
of  the  penal  code  merit  quotation: 

"Art.  6.  Every  act  or  omission  is  consid- 
ered socially  dangerous  which  is  directed 
against  the  Soviet  regime,  or  which  violates 
the  order  of  things  established  by  the  work- 
ers' and  peasants'  authority  for  the  period 
of  transition  to  a  Communist  regime. 

"Art.  8.  If  a  particular  act  is  a  crime  with- 
in the  meaning  of  article  6  at>ove  at  the  mo- 
ment when  It  Is  done,  but  by  the  time  It 
comes  up  for  investigation  or  trial  it  has  lost 
Its  socially  dangerous  character  by  reason  of 
a  change  in  the  'penal  law  or  in  virtue  of  the 
mere  fact  of  the  alteration  of  the  social - 
political  situation,  or  If  the  person  who  per- 
formed the  act  cannot  now.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  be  considered  socially  dan- 
gerous, the  act  shall  not  render  the  person 
who  performed  it  liable  to  the  application 
of  a  measure  of  social  defense." 

Of  equal  slg.ilQcance  is  also  the  decree  of 
the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the 
USSR  to  to  supplement  the  decrees  promtil- 
gating  the  penal  code  of  the  RSFSR  regard- 
ing crimes  again  the  state  (counter-revolu- 
tionary crimes  and  crimes  against  the  ad- 
ministration which  were  particularly  danger- 
otis  to  the  USSR)  by  articles  of  treason  to 
the  fatherland.  "Death  by  shooting  and  con- 
fiscation of  the  whole  of  the  offenders  prop- 
erty" were  characteristic  provisions  of  this 
code  which  was  aiuicunced  on  June  8,  1934. 
The  study  of  Soviet  criminology  and  the 
administration  of  criminal  law  seem  to 
have  always  been  very  popular  among  stu- 
dents of  law  In  the  Soviet  law  Institutes. 
Latest  reports  indicate  that  the  basic  task 
of  Soviet  criminal  law  appears  to  have  re- 
mained the  same:  that  Is,  the  protection  and 
development  of  socialist  society. 

Moreover,  the  peculiarities  of  Soviet  Juris- 
prudence are  particularly  prominent  in  the 
criminal  law.  Tills  phenomenon  stems  from 
the  fact  that  In  philosophy  and  In  methodol- 
ogy, and  especially  in  actual  admlnlstratloa 
cf  justice,  the  integrity  and  significance  of 
the  individual  human  being  Is  subservient  to 
the  welfare  of  the  state;  more  specifically 
to  the  governmental  machinery  of  the  re- 
gime. Hence.  Soviet  Judges  are  not  bound 
In  any  way  by  the  written* law  nor  by  pre- 


viously established  principles  of  law.  when 
passing  judgment.  In  fact,  Soviet  judges 
may,  when  considering  a  case  not  foreseen 
by  the  criminal  cede,  use  their  discretion  in 
the  widest  sense.  So  far.  Soviet  Jurists  have 
not  adopted  the  legal  principle  of  nullum 
crimen,  nulla  poena  sine  lege  (no  crime,  no 
penalty  without  law).  They  are  candid  in 
stating  that  law  courts  so  far  have  been  pri- 
marily political  organs  of  the  state.  In  fact, 
it  was  a  former  peoples'  commissar  of  justice 
■and  president  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
USSR,  Peter  I.  Stouchka.  who  defined  Soviet 
laws  as  "technical  Instructions."  with  no 
binding  power  over  those  who  issue  them. 
As  promulgated  and  practiced,  Soviet  law 
courts  have  been  enforcing  not  law  per  se 
but  the  political  directions  of  the  govern- 
ment, which.  In  turn.  Is  controlled  by  the 
polltbtu-eau  of  the  Communist  party. 

m.    INHERENT     CONTRADICTIONS     IN     SOVIET 
THEORY    or    LAW,     1929-1838 

Like  many  American  Jurists.  Russian  legal 
scholars  were  famUlar  with  the  writings  of 
prewar  German  legal  theoreticians.  This 
phenomenon  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  leading  exponents  of  the  Marxist  propo- 
sition of  the  incompatibility  of  law  with  so- 
cialism were  in  reality  giving  new  expression 
to  the  influence  of  German  Individualistic 
Jurisprudence.  That  law  per  se  is  incompat- 
ib;e  with  socialism  was  the  quintessence  of 
the  Soviet  concept  of  law  promulgated  by 
Pashukanls  and  Krylenko.  Soviet  Russia's 
leading  Jurists  during  this  period. 

True,  the  Soviet  regime  is  a  dictator- 
ship— government  by  decrees — hence  there 
Is  no  need  of  a  theory  of  law.  But  as  the 
Stalin  regime  entrenched  Itself  in  power  and 
began  to  industrialize  and  militarize  the 
Soviet  Union  at  an  unheard-of  accelerated 
pace,  the  ruling  political  hierarchy  of  Russia 
has  made  clear  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
the  Soviet  State  in  Its  present  structure  has 
entered  the  sUge  of  stabUization.  Conse- 
quently, a  radical  reorientation  of  the  basic 
tenets  of  a  socialist  theory  of  law  had,  of 
necessity,  to  be  undertaken. 

Soviet  theoreticians  postulated  their  argu- 
ments on  the  premise  that  all  law  Is  condi- 
tioned by  conflicts  between  equals.  They 
further  argued  that  the  legal  subject  of  legal 
theory  Is  the  commodity  procedure  of  politi- 
cal economy.  Accordingly,  the  source  and 
origin  of  aU  law  is  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities (trade).  Following  the  individual- 
istic German  theory  of  Jurisprudence,  law 
Is  the  system  of  ide^s.  rules,  and  devices 
which  make  the  exchange  of  commodities 
possible,  or  settles  the  disputes  which  such 
exchange  engenders.  This  theory  takes  for 
granted  that  in  the  relation  by  which  law  is 
conditioned,  the  parties  should  be  equal  to 
and  Independent  of  each  other.  Conversely, 
there  is  no  place  for  law  per  se  in  any  society 
where  there  are  no  conflicting  interests  re- 
quiring adjustment.  The  Soviets  further 
argued  that  under  socialism  the  whole  na- 
tional economy  must  become  the  private 
business  of  the  state  and  therefore  beyond 
law.  The  disappearance  o!  law  as  an  insti- 
tution win  follow  closely  the  abolition  of 
class  conflicts  and  the  eventual  withering 
away  of  the  state. 

During  the  decade  1926-36,  Eugene  B.  Pash- 
vkanls  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Soviet  school  of  Juristic  thought.  As  editor 
of  Sovetskoe  Gosudarstvo  ("Soviet  State 
Law"),  he  made  the  most  authoritative  for- 
mulation of  Communist  doctrines;  and  he 
was  the  recognized  exponent  of  the  Soviet  In- 
terpretation of  International  law.  Professor 
Pashukanls  based  his  thesis  on  the  Marxian 
dogma  that  the  state  will  gradually  wither 
away.  Nevertheless,  bringing  his  reasoning 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  he  unwittingly  ad- 
duced basic  contradictions:  "The  enemies  of 
the  party  are  getting  hold  of  the  problems  of 
wither  :.'  h-x:,\-  -f  jaw.  If  In  the  USSR,  the 
capita.. >:,c  «.■ ::.( ;;ts  have  been  destroved  and 
a  classless  society  has  been  built,  why  does 


me  state  stiil  exist?"  This  view  \v  :;  .<-  ht 
variance  with  the  "ofBcial"  doctr  :;e  !..-  to 
be  regarded  in  the  Kremlin  as  implacable 
heresy;  and.  true  to  form  in  "purges,"  the 
author  was  ordered  to  disavow  his  Ideas. 
Shortly  after  the  Stalin  constitution  was 
adopted.  Pashukanls  was  "liquidated:"  his 
textbooks  were  banned;  he  was  declared  an 
enemy  of  the  people  and  berated  for  the  ideas 
he  had  been  teaching. 

Similarly.  Nikolai  V.  Krylenko.  who  was 
Commissar  of  Justice  during  the  period  1931- 
37  •  •  •  was  generally  credited  with 
the  "classical"  exposition  of  the  Soviet  con- 
cept of  law.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
Soviet  thought  on  criminal  law.  which  cor- 
responded to  the  Interests  of  the  "dlctator- 
Bhip  of  the  proletariat '  organized  into  a 
ruling  class.  Krylenko  argued  that  Marxista 
understand  very  well  the  meaning  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  and  "we  shall 
not  tolerate  any  form  of  legal  fetishism." 
Hence.  Soviet  Jurisprudence  denied  the  neces- 
sitv  of  formal  legal  guaranties  in  law  pro- 
ceedings. 

•  •  •  Krylenko  maintained  that  In  the 
struggle  against  social  evils,  the  interests  of 
the  community  shall  he  placed  above  those 
of  Individuals.  Krylenko  is  also  credited  with 
the  formulation  of  the  Soviet  principle  that 
there  Is  no  distinction  between  the  Ogpu 
(secret  F>olice  of  the  Communist  Party  now 
known  as  the  NKVD  and  the  law  courts, 
•  •  •  "The  only  difference  between  the 
law  courts  and  the  Ogpu  Is  that  the  former 
are  less  liable  to  commit  mistakes;  and  on 
the  other,  courts  of  law  provide  no  more 
legal  guarantee  than  the  Ogpu  and,  there- 
fore, there  Is  no  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween a  trial  In  the  law  courts  or  In  courts 
of  the  Ogpu.  • 

*  •  •  •  • 

XV.    CURRENT    CRISIS    IN    SO\^ET    JURISPatTDENCT, 
1939-45 

In  our  attempt  to  appraise  the  current 
Soviet  concept  of  law  and  Its  impact  on  In- 
ternal and  International  affairs,  several  ob- 
B'rvatlons  merit  recording: 

1.  Many  writers  In  America.  England. 
Prance  and  Germany,  who  have  published 
various  commentaries  on  and  analyses  of  So- 
viet concepts  of  law,  have  relied  almost  ex- 
clusively on  Marxian  Interpretations  of  dia- 
lectic materialism  and  upon  the  wTitings  of 
Lenin.  While  it  is  true  that  Soviet  writers 
especially  during  the  early  period  ol  the 
Russian  Revolution,  have  expounded  the  So- 
viet concept  of  law  as  an  application  of 
Marxian  theory,  yet  In  fairness  to  Soviet  legal 
writers  It  should  be  stated  that  they  them- 
selves have  undergone  several  evolutionary 
periods  In  their  exposition  of  the  Soviet  con- 
cept of  law. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  It  is  relatively  unimportant  what 
Karl  Marx  said  or  what  Vladimar  Lenin  wrote 
concerning  Communist  concept  of  law  per  se; 
but  what  is  of  significance  is  what  Stalin's 
spokesmen  say  now  that  the  Soviet  concept 
of  law  means.  And.  what  is  more  important, 
the  Soviet  concept  of  law  is  best  Illustrated 
by  the  practice  and  application  given  to  it 
currently  by  the  legal  exponents  of  the  Stalin 
regime,  who  are  now  in  policy-making  posi- 
tions. 

2.  A  pattern  seems  to  be  discernible,  re- 
flecting an  Internal  postwar  stability  of  the 
present  regime,  the  like  of  which  S  v  t: 
Russia  has  not  experienced  throughout  t:.c  28 
years  of  its  existence.  Similarly,  t;.;?  trei.a 
Indicates  that  the  German  invasic:;  c :  R,,ss:a 
on  June  22,  1941.  brought  about  i.  ;:ai.>  ii  ,l 
cohesion  of  most  of  the  dl  i.cc.t  t:t:n<;.;;, 
within  the  Soviet  Union  fcu  i  ;,s  ti.e  fcta;::. 
regime  was  unable  to  achle-^t  ::,•  u:h  ut  the 
years  it  has  been  In  dicta:  r.a.  ;  v,  t :  Ti.e 
gradUEd  appearance,  howevi  •  i.  :  a  :.fv.  gen- 
eration almost  completely  .  -.e:  t  j  tl^e  j.res- 
ent  Soviet  regime  may  \v«:;  ,.u.:r  a  i^ew 
concept  of  law  which  v.  .  Ki::.,-  ■„  .rtattr 
degree  of  continuity  ai--  ;..;;..,.,  cc  ijib-u 
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to  pstabl'sh  precedeiUf — th«t  I?  i  '••  r  '  of 
r-im-iln'-vp  Srvir'-  exi-r-i,  n,  ••  ,•■,..'  ;.,w— w:: 
''■■•■  (.::■!>,.  ,U  ■■■<:  .1  Sv.f'  -^-.i".  (!f-.-i^.~  u  ■,..; 
concf  .-,-.•; I V  become  greater  ,»;-  -.::'.(■  :::T-"h»  ^ 
on. 

3  Soviet  spokesmen  have  rr:  <■  •  b'j  - 
dintly  clear  Uiat  pollllcal  iesuo-  ,rr  ' ;.  i  - 
termlntni;  tactors  In  contemp  r  rv  \  - 
Blalrs  as  well  as  in  Internal  problrms.  Lcniu 
i«i  k'enerally  credited  with  the  statfment  to 
the  effect  that  "TtT":-  ;  n.  rt-  r;-  ineous 
XMT  harmful  idea  th  *  <•  t    r  (Iil:;  of  for- 

eign and  Internal  if,  H^nce  military 
«xl{rericie«  and  pohtit.a  cxp.  u.e nces  have  of 
necewlty  been  the  basic  cores  In  the  shaping 
of  the  Soviet  concept  of  civil  and  Interna- 
tional law.  To  Illustrate:  Soviet  legal  writers 
contend  that  International  law  as  practiced 
by  cupitallst  states  In  their  relations  among 
--themselves  is  directed  tOTnard  a  consolidation 
of  the  ruling  position  of  capital  ^d  l£  a 
reflection  of  class  conflicts  within  each  coun- 
try to  put  their  rule  over  the  proletariat  and 
over  colonial  countries,  whereas  the  Soviet 
Uni^n.  from  the  very  beginning  of  Its  exist- 
ence, has  developed  Its  own  forms  and 
brou?:ht  about  changes  In  substance  of  both 
Internal  law  and  international  law  com- 
mensurate with  the  projected  political  fac- 
tors as  visualized  by  the  present  Soviet  pol- 
Icy-maSers.  Obviously,  thev  were  and  are 
unfettered  In  choice  of  forms  and  change 
In  substance  of  their  Internal  law  and  fn 
their  exposition  of  International  law 

5.  Both  critics  and  apoIogUte  of  the  So- 
viet  regime   have   rendered    a   disservice    to 
the  Soviet  Dnlcn  In  either  condemning  the 
Soviet  type  of  totulltarlanism  or  apologizing 
for   the   type   of   democracy   exemplifled   by 
y.  S.  S.  R.     The  truth  of  the  matter  l&^that 
Soviet    spokesmen    have    stated    their    posi- 
tion In  no  uncertain  terms  to  the  effect  thpt 
the  Soviet  regime  is  flr^t  and  Ian  a  dictator- 
Bhip  of  the  proletariat,  and  they  Insist  that 
the  outsKie  world   recognize   the  Soviet  re- 
gime as  such,  even  though  their  propaganda 
beamed  to  North  America  Is  couched  in  terms 
of  democracy.    The  clasBtcal  deliultlon  was 
giv«i  recently  bv  the  Soviet  dean  of  Jurists 
Andrei    Y.    Vyshinsky.    who    is    at    present 
Deputy  Vice  Commissar  fcr  Foreign  Affairs 
m   an    address    delivered    before    the    Soviet 
Academy  ot  Sciences  on  November  20    1940 
In  discussing  t-ie  stoblllty  and  strength  of 
tne   Soviet   regime   and    to   what   d°"ree   it 
p«Baeated    all    fields    of    scientific    endeavor 
aft«r     the     days     of     the     revolution.     Mr 
VyshJnaky  declared  thiat: 

"On  the  basis  of  this  historical  fact  It  was 
predicated  by  Lenin  that  the  Soviet  state 
as  a  state  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship' 
must  be  a  new  type  of  a  democratic  state  for 
the  proletariat  and  for  tlie  propertvles":  per- 
sons generally  and  a  new  type  of  dictatorship 
against  exploiters  ard  oppressors  " 

It  should  be  no'fd  that  t'l-  ^'  -v^ent 
of  policy  WRs  :.r  ^'luleated  n  ;  ■  ,^  ^est 
hours  of  tr.,  .  r  people,  whm  the  Gc- 
man  armi  -  a  .  t  the  gates  of  Stalingrad 
Contemp,:  v  ^  let  spokesmen  have  con- 
ttauaJiy  rt,  ...•::,.cl  thoi-  :^^:(1:n^  faith  in  the 
enduring  crtaractv  r  ard  ;esU,ence  of  the 
fcoviet  coliectivjst  s.Nsu.n:i.  This  phenomenon 
has  more  recently  been  translated  Into  prac- 
tice.  When  the  Pot^d:  m  r  r -v.-  oue  wvs 
issued.  Staiin  signed  t-  .  d  . cun^e^n  '  not  as 
Premier,  but  as  GeneraUss-lmo  of  the 
U.  S.  3.  R. 

6.  The  constitution  promulgated  on  De- 
cem ber  5.  1936.  known  in  Soviet  literature 
«s  Uie  Kt^lin  constitution,  inriudtno  nn  the 
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the  leading  core  of  all  organizations  of  the 

v."-k.;  ■:'  ;-o.-.  !"    both  public  and  state." 

A  (■•.:■':•;!  ,  x:\:r.  r.atlon  of  all  the  146  articles 
I  :  '.Vi-  S*  i;:ri  constitution  reveals  that  few 
;-  If!  t  r  be;  vt  rn  are  the  provisions  that  have 
Hf  u  ;  .  b.t>:i  effectuated  prior  to  and  during 
V.or;ci  War  II.  Since  the  end  of  the  war 
t  'Viet  newspapers  and  radio  broadcasts  are 
replete  v.":  LJorifled  accounts  of  the  major 
role  pi yri  b.y  the  party  in  the  defeat  ol 
Germany  and  Japan:  thus  Identifying  the 
military  victories  and  resurgent  Russian 
nationalism  with  the  sagacious  leadership  of 
the  party. 

SX7MMABT 

To  recapitulate,  it  is  reasonably  correct  to 
state  that  the  most  important  cliaraxiterlstic 
of  Soviet  socialist  law  is  still  Its  revolutionary 
creative  force;  laws  are  technical  Instruments 
with  no  binding  power  over  those  who  issue 
them.  This  was  especially  so  during  the 
first  decade  of  the  Soviet  regime.  The  law 
courts  were,  and  in  a  large  measure  stUl  are, 
primarily  political  organs  of  the  state,  organ- 
ized to  carry  out  the  political  directions  of 
the  government. 

To  be  sure,  since  1936  Soviet  writers  on  Ju- 
risprudence have  been  using  tenns  "SocialUt 
legality"  Instead  of  "revolutionary  legality." 
Their  contention  is  that  socialist  legality  re- 
flects a  greater  degree  of  permanence  and 
public  intereat  in  the  administration  of  Soviet 
Justice.  In  almost  aU  instances  the  Interest 
of  the  whole  and  the  duty  to  safeguard  the 
social  order  of  the  Soviet  regime  have  been 
the  decisive  criteria.  Soviet  .Jurists  have 
always  regarded  the  duties  of  the  Judiciary 
aa  identical  with  those  of  the  governmental 
m£chinery.  and  a  court  has  no  specific  duty 
differing  from  those  of  other  organs  of  gov- 
ernmental power.  Socialist  law  has  there- 
fore been  regarded  from  the  very  beginning 
as  an  Instrument  of  socialist  reconstruction 
of  the  society;  hence  It  Is  still  In  Its  transi- 
tional stage  from  socialism  to  communism. 

Significantly,  28  years  after  its  establish- 
ment (November  6.  1917).  the  Soviet  Union 
appears  to  be  emerging  as  the  dominant  po- 
litical and  economic  power  In  Europe,  in  the 
Near  Bast,  and  especially  in  the  Far  East. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  Soviet  Union  under  the  regime  of 
Generalissimo  Josef  V.  Stalin  Is  now  engaged 
In  a  program  of  far-rcachlng  political  and 
economic  penetration  In  all  of  these  areas. 
This  has  been  e-idenced  at  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  International  Organiza- 
tion at  San  Francisco  and  more  recently  ty 
the  Soviet  delegation  to  the  Council  of  For- 
eign Ministers  in  London.  This  phenomenon 
calls  for  a  basic  reorientation  of  socialist  con- 
cepts of  law;  hence  the  present  crisis  to 
Soviet  Jurisprudence. 

An  examination  of  the  writings  of  con- 
temporary representative  Russian  legal  stu- 
dents reveals  that  Soviet  Juristic  thought 
cppears  to  pay  more  heed  to  geopolitics  and 
to  economic  factors  than  to  the  role  of  law  in 
world  order.  Hence,  they  advocate  collective 
security,  universal  peace,  and  friendly  co- 
existence of  nations,  and  validate  the  Soviet 
Governments  course  of  action,  however  pred- 
atory, on  legal  grounds. 
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EXTiENsr:::  cr  remarks 


or 


or  EOtJTH  CAHOLTNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O."  REPRESENTATIVES 
7}iy-sd":;   Dj.-   •  'b-^r  20.  1945 

..-..  -.i.^^^i>.  i,..i.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record,  I  call  the  atten- 


tion of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  I  bc- 
Ueve  we  acted  wisely  yesterday  in  pass- 
ing the  resolution  urging  the  President 
to  use  hia  good  offices  in  requesting  the 
British  ta  liberalize  the  Jewish  quota  in 
Palestine,  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  Jewish  homeland  in  that 
part  of  the  earth  which  gave  them  birth. 
I  do  not  share  the  pessimism  of  other 
people  of  this  Nation,  whose  opinions  I 
resect  and  who  I  think  are  equally  as 
honest  as  I  am,  that  such  a  move  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  will  prove  embar- 
rassing to  our  Government. 

The  British  Government  and  the 
British  people  have  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  a  great  and  unlimited  generosity  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people;  a 
generosity  to  which  countless  thousands 
of  Jewish  people  have  made  substantial 
contribution. 

The  British  Government  is  a  signatory 
to  the  Udited  Nations  Charter.  If  the 
British  Gfivernment  has  a  friend  in  the 
world  toc^y.  it  Is  the  United  States  cf 
America.  How  on  earth  can  they  pos- 
sibly be  offended  if  we  ask  them  to  ful- 
fill a  pronlise  they  solemnly  made  to  the 
Jewish  pe<)ple?  If  such  a  request  is  un- 
timely ancJ  unreasonable,  the  family  of 
nations  is  in  a  deplorable  condition. 


rka  and  tbc  Fhilippiaes 


EXTpJSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOxN,  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO 

EXSIDENT   CO»fa(ISSIONES    PKOM    THE   PBJUPPIMM 
ISLANDS 

IN  THE  $ODSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  20, 1945 

Mr.  ROMULO.  Mr.  Speaker,  views  ex- 
pressed b5|  American  newspapers  are  a 
correct  gatuge  by  which  to  judge  the 
trend  of  American  public  opinion.  Un- 
der leave  ^o  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RecoRD.  I  am  inserting  two  editorials, 
one  of  tha  Times,  of  Bath,  Maine,  and 
another  of!  the  Boston  Herald,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  I  Their  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  m^  people  I  mu^t  acknowledge 
with  deep  gratitude  and  I  earnestly  com- 
mend it  to),he  attention  of  this  Congress 
tl^.at  will  st>on  take  up  important  legis- 
lation afie^ting  the  welfare  and  destiny 
of  the  Phitppines. 

These  ecstorials  are: 

I  Prom  the  riath  (Maine)  Times  of  December 

I  12.  1915] 

I  THx  PRiuppmsa 
On  our  nett  Fourth  of  July  the  Philippines 
wUi  become  independent  in  accordance  with 
acts  of  the  iCongress  of  the  United  States 
Those  acts  i^ere  pawed  scver.u  years  ago  and 
ratified  by  further  congressional  autborltv 
on  June  29.  t944. 

The  Phihaplnes  were  one  of  our  prizes  of 
tha  Spanislk-Amerlcan  War.  and  the  first 
interest  we  had  in  the  islands  wss  Admiral 
Dewey^  victory  over  the  Spaniards  in  Manila 
Bay  We  todk  them  but  we  had  a  hard  time 
folding  tlie  Philippines. 

But  In  the  last  47  year^  what  might  be 
called  "a  beautiful  frlendsh'p-  has  grown  up 
between  the  ruipinofi  and  the  American  peo- 
ple^ We  aren't  going  to  push  them  aside, 
and  tell  thetn  to  paddle  their  own  canoe, 
and  we  are  npt  going  to  withdraw  our  prom- 
ise  of  indeptadence  scheduled  lor  July  4 


\  V  r  1-  X  r  •  I X 

1946.  We  had  a  pretty  tough  time  in  driving 
the  Japanese  out  of  the  Philippines — but  we 
did  It. 

Now,  we  are  going  to  help  the  Filipinos 
establish  their  own  governrient,  and  that 
program  Is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
supported  by  every  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Such  strong  men  as  the 
leaders.  President  Osmeila  and  General 
EoMULo,  are  doing  an  A-1  Job  for  their 
countrymen. 

(Prom  the  Boston  (Mass,)  Herald  of  Decem- 
ber 13,  1945) 

FILIPINOS'  VIEVkS 

Passage  by  the  Filipino  Senate  of  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  sympathy  for  the  Indonesians 
"in  their  fight  for  Independence"  reveals  the 
extent  to  which  American  the  ught  and  action 
have  been  imitated  In  the  Philippines.  Con- 
cern over  the  affairs  of  other  nations  is  an 
old  American  custom.  Passing  resolutions 
about  them  is  a  familiar  piactice. 

The  United  Sutes  had  ha  dly  been  esUb- 
llshed  when  the  French  Reiolution  became 
one  of  our  political  issues.  On  numerous 
occasions,  as  in  the  Greek  wir  for  independ- 
ence, the  American  people  have  exhibited 
concern  for  the  political  unlerdogs  of  other 
lands,  and  many  a  European  patriot  has  re- 
ceived a  hearty  welcome  here.  One  Euro- 
pean state — Czechoslovakia — was  founded  at 
Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Masaryk  netotlated  a  Czech- 
Slovak  unity  pact  there  and  :ssued  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  frc'm  Washington. 
The  Philippines  themselves  have  remained 
under  American  control  as  one  result  of 
our  sympathy  with  the  Cubans,  who  had 
suffered  from  Spanish  misrule. 

The  political  doctrines  which  the  Filipinos 
have  Inherited  from  the  Utlted  States  wUl 
work  both  ways.  When  the  -e  is  a  sovereign 
Filipino  nation  its  legislature  and  our  Con- 
gress may  not  see  problems  eye  to  eye  and 
the  Presidents  in  Manila  tnd  Washington 
Will  have  their  little  dlsa  ,'reements.  But 
such  a  development  is  of  negligible  impor- 
tance in  comparison  with  the  widespread 
benefits  which  will  come  to  both  nations  and 
the  world. 


TO  THE  CUXXKl-SSiUXAX  i: 
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The  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E£:\  I-.  JLNiCi 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  December  20.  1945 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  S^ieaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  :emarks.  I  in- 
clude an  address  by  Clyde  M.  Long- 
streth.  M.  D.,  of  Atlantic'.  Iowa.  State 
commander  of  Americar  Veterans  of 
World  War  II.  over  radio  station  KSA, 
Das  Moines,  Iowa,  on  December  1: 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Earl;  good  morning,  ladies 
and  gentlemen:  What  I  ha\e  to  say  is  pri- 
marily for  the  ears  of  the  wrr  veteran.  Yes, 
veterans  of  Iowa,  my  message  vitally  con- 
cerns you. 

It  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  today  to 
tell  you  something  about  th(  fastest  growing 
organization  of  its  kind  in  ^imerica.  I  refer 
to  the  organization  known  is  the  American 
Veterans  of  World  War  Il-or,  by  its  more 
familiar  name,  the  Amvets. 

If  you  are  a  veteran  of  >Vorld  War  II.  if 
you  are  one  of  those  who  fe<'l  that  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  you  fough;  should  not  be 
permitted  to  languish,  if  yoa  are  concerned, 
as  most  veterans  are  concerned,  with  the 
future  welfare  of  our  Nation,  you  wiL  be 


Interested  In  the  program  of  the  Amvets. 
I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce the  Amvets  to  you  and  to  explain 
something  of  its  activities. 

The  American  Veterans  of  World  War  n 
had  its  beginning  us  an  organization  long 
before  the  guns  fell  silent  in  Europe  and 
In  the  Pacific  In  Washington,  D.  C.  In 
September  of  1944 — at  the  same  time  that 
Patton's  spearheads  were  entering  Chateau- 
Thierry.  Belleau  Wood,  while  six  Allied 
armies  were  still  poised  for  the  plunge  into 
the  Siegfried  line — a  number  of  earnest  vet- 
erans of  this  same  World  War  were  already 
engaged  In  forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
Amvets. 

Prom  the  beginning,  there  was  something 
different  about  the  Amvets.  This  differ- 
ence was  the  noticeablo  absence  of  Army 
brass  and  Navy  gold  braid.  Former  enlisted 
men  of  the  services  comprised  the  group  that 
first  met  and  organized  In  Washington.  I 
mention  this  merely  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Amvets  does  not  represent  the  Interests  of 
cliques  or  privileged  groups.  It  is  an  organi- 
zation that  belongs  to  all  those  who  served 
their  country  in  this  war,  irrespective  of  rank 
or   social  status. 

During  this  same  time,  other  veterans' 
groups  had  been  springing  up  spontaneously 
throughout  the  country.  In  Kansas  City,  in 
December  of  1944,  representatives  of  the 
Amvets  and  these  other  groups  met  and 
agreed  to  Join  forces.  There  emerged  a  new 
and  greater  Amvet  organization  with 
Nation-wide  representation.  Before  the  war 
had  ended,  a  charter  had  oeen  drawn  up  and 
presented  to  Congress  for  approval. 

In  Its  first  national  convention,  held  in  the 
Chicago  Stevens  Hotel,  In  October  of  this 
year,  the  Amvets  adopted  a  constitution 
and  bylaws.  It  also  adopted  a  declaration  of 
principles.  That  declaration  should  claim 
the  attention  of  all  veterans  of  World  War 
n  who  are  Interested  in  the  development 
of  a  sound  American  program  to  promote  the 
cause  of  perpetual  peace  and  good  will  among 
nations.  1  shall  speak  of  these  principles  in 
a  few  moments.  At  this  convention  the 
Amvets  elected  its  first  national  oflBccrs. 
These  oflScials  form  a  representative  cross- 
section  of  the  entire  United  States. 

Since  Its  inception  the  Amvets  has  en- 
Joyed  the  support  and  good  will  of  national 
leaders  and  organizations.  The  support  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  organiza- 
tion was  pledged  by  its  leader.  Milton  D. 
Cohn,  who  aWended  the  Amvets  October 
convention.  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  have  expressed  favor  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Amvets.  On  one  of  his  Sunday 
evening  broadcasts,  commentator  Walter 
Wlnchell  spoke  approvingly  of  the  Amvets 
as  he  warned  veterans  against  Joining  dis- 
reputable organizations.  The  Amvets.  said 
Wlnchell.  are  "'a  very  respectable,  reputaljle 
group  of  Americans." 

Membership  in  the  Amvets  Is  open  to  any 
American  citizen,  male  or  female,  without 
distinction  as  to  race  or  creed,  who  served 
actively  in  the  Array.  Navy.  Marine  Corps, 
or  Coast  Guard  on  or  after  September  16, 
1940.  Membership  is  open  to  women  who 
served  with  the  WAC's,  the  WAVES,  SPARS, 
Marine  Corps,  or  Nursing  Corps.  In  this 
connection  it  is  significant  to  note  that,  under 
the  constitution  of  the  Amvets,  ut  least  one 
of  th3  six  national  vice  commanders  must 
be  a  woman.  Mrs.  Beatrice  Wade,  of  Read- 
ing. Pa.,  holds  the  ofBce  of  third  vice  com- 
mander of  the  Amvets  organization. 

The  Amvets  lists  among  its  members 
many  prominent  figures  of  World  War  II. 
Among  these  are  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz  and  Gen- 
eral Middleton.  both  of  whom  belong  to  the 
Louisiana  organization.  With  more  than 
15.000.000  potential  veterans  eligible  lor 
membership,  the  Amvets  promises  to  be- 
come the  laigest  and  most  influential  vet- 
erans group  ever  organized. 


Here  In  Iowa,  the  growth  of  the  Amvets 
has  been  efpecially  rapid.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  have  been  Instrumental  In  organie- 
Ing  the  first  Amvet  post  in  Iowa.  We  or- 
ganized in  Atlantic,  Iowa,  with  14  memt)erB 
in  January  of  this  year.  Our  membership  at 
the  present  time  is  240.  and  we  are  still 
growing.  Our  numerous  other  posts  through- 
out the  State  report  a  corresponding  degree 
of  expansion. 

The  Iowa  Amvets  has  been  named  for  the 
five  Sullivan  brothers,  in  honor  of  the  glori- 
ous fighting  spirit  and  supreme  sacrifice 
which  they  so  willingly  mads  in  November 
1942. 

Next  week,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day 
that  wUl  live  in  infamy,  the  Iowa  Amvets 
organization  will  hold  Its  first  State  con- 
vention. The  date:  December  7,  8.  and  9. 
The  place:  the  south  ball  room  of  the  Hotel 
Fort  De-  Moines  in  Des  Moines.  We  urge 
all  prestut  members  and  ofBcers  of  tl"«e 
Amvets  to  attend.  We  also  wish  to  extend 
an  Invitation  to  all  veterans  of  World  War  U 
who  are  Interested  in  the  objectives  and 
functions  of  the  Amvets  to  attend  this 
convention. 

Most  veterans  realize  the  logic  and  reason- 
ability  of  becoming  Identified  with  an  or- 
ganization such  as  the  Amvets.  Most  of  the 
millions  of  veterans  of  World  W&r  II  are 
convinced  of  the  futility  of  war  es  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy.  They  have  seen 
at  first-hand  the  devastation,  the  indescrib- 
able suffering,  the  heartache,  the  anguish 
which  attends  armed  conflict  between  na- 
tions. The  veterans  of  this  war  are  young 
men  and  women,  for  the  most  part.  Theirs 
is  not  the  responsibility  for  making  this  war. 
They  pa:d  and  are  still  paying  for  the  mis- 
takes of  an  elder  generation.  They  do  not 
want  to  see  those  mistakes  repeated. 

Veterans  today  realize  that  there  are  tre- 
mendous problems  facing  our  Nation  In  the 
days  Immediately  ahead.  A  war  does  not 
end  with  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  instru- 
ment of  surrender.  Wars  never  do.  The 
struggle  between  armies  stop>6  but  the  effects 
of  war  go  on  working  their  destruction  for 
generations  afterward.  The  veterans  of 
WorM  War  II  comprise  the  major  part, 
the  youthful  part,  the  vitally  interested  part, 
of  a  new  generation.  It  Is  up  to  them  to 
see  that  the  objectives  for  which  they  fought 
and  for  which  so  many  of  their  comrades 
died  are  carried  over  into  national  life  and 
action. 

Individually,  the  veteran  can  do  little.  In 
order  for  him  to  assume  a  proper  and  legiti- 
mate role  in  the  rebuilding  of  America  It 
Is  essential  that  he  and  his  former  buddies 
be  organized — and  organized  strongly. 

If  social  and  economic  Justice  Is  ever 
brought  about,  If  wars  and  depressions  are 
ever  made  obsolete,  if  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  th"  preamble  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution aie  ever  given  their  rightful  place 
in  cur  individual  and  collective  lives.  If  a 
better  democratic  society  is  ever  achieved, 
it  'R-lll  be  achieved  by  these  men  and  women 
who  have  carried  into  a  later  active  life 
th?  aspirations  and  ideals  for  which  they 
so  valiantly  fought.  The  instrument  through 
which  they  can  make  their  Influence  effective 
is  an  organization  strong  m  numbers  and 
strong  In  principles.  Such  an  organization 
is  the  Amvets. 

Permit  me  to  outline  briefly  a  few  of  the 
principles  to  which  the  Am\Tets  is  pledged. 
These  were  drawn  up  and  rdopted  by  the 
October  convention  in  Chicago.  I  quote  from 
a   portion   of  the  declaration : 

"We  pledge  ourselves  to  develop  mutual 
confidence  and  understanding  within  our  Na- 
tion and  between  America  and  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  to  the  end  that  all  men 
may  live  in  peace  and  be  responsible  memirers 
of  an  enlightened  family  of  nations.  *  *  * 
We  rededicate  ourselves  to  service  to  cr,:  N.;- 
tlon  in  pease  as  In  war  to  insure  that  Amc:  :- 
can  ideals  for  which  we  and  our  countrvmcu 
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h';Vf'  f.  •u,-'.-.-  and  diet,.  n...v  h<»  n-csfrv^d  '   r 
u-  ai  a  :,  •sterlty." 

Arn    '.I         ']'.!•      xr::. ;'-','■■■  -      fiT       ui.!':'.       'i.p 

\V'    :•'■  ■.'■ve  In  tTit<=--riat u.n-.i  coofx';!'.!!  i;  :a 

n;.ik'.:..;  tbe  "tow:   frpecl. -ns     r>  hviny  rf-iiity. 

Wi-    E>elleve     in     equaaiy     ci     o;';  .  r *.U!  i-r. 

without  distinction  of  political  view?    rat.^, 


d<  structive  r.i. 


•::!•' 


ot 
's 


r.i  of 
both 

v..:i 


faltlis.  and  creeclp.  w 
to  become  a  front  f . 
or  Israa. 

We  believe  In  the  d  n.  ■ 
Industrial  relations,  with 
labor  and  ninnai-fMnent  to  '^.^  .;.  .. 
adopt    polices    a:  it    procedures    >ai; 
most  rapid:*    :        :e  the  attaU:m>  ;. 
Nation's  fu.:   ;<    ■  .. •laUties. 

'A%'  Vclicve  11.  Ireeci-j:;:  <.  :   li.e  pr^r^s. 
v..    ijcUev   that  our  :•  ■  U' :.-f.-.  .-.re  entitled 
to  the  fullest  opportui  ;  y  i u    spe<  dy  recon- 
version  to  (jlvliian  statu;  so   L:i.;t   they   may 
once  more  become  conBtructive  citizens 

We  believe  that  Americans  s^iou'.d  exercise 
the  full  rights  and  obllgatloiis  oi  cuzenship. 
to  protect  our  democratic  priuciples,  and  to 
promote  honesty  and  integrity  in  public 
office. 

These  are  a  few  of  V.ie  n.ajor  Ideals  to 
«■  xh  the  Amvets  is  ;;t.,>'xi.  I  believe 
liit^  are  principles  with  v.  ii  f  n  all  thought- 
ful Americans,  veterans  ;r  .  hrwise,  are  in 
complete  accord. 

The  Amvets  has  no  Intention  to  discredit 
or  to  detract  from  the  Infli:  ire  i:  i  xisting 
ve'erans'  organizations  of  pre  .  i::;  \^  a.  j.  The 
Ame: .  i"^     n,    the    Vettrcis    ot    Foreign 

Warh,  ;..!  D-.-oifd  American  Veii-rans — tliese 
have  all  made  thejr  significant  contribution 
to  our  American  mode  of  living,  and  the 
Amvets.  the;r  counterpart  of  World  War  II. 
extends  the  hand  of  fello\^'ship  und  coopera- 
tion on  matters  of  mutual  interest.  Ntvir- 
th'>!ess.  we  do  feel,  as  most  veterans  feel,  that 
those  who  served  in  tiiis  greatest  of  all  wais 
should  have  an  organization  of  their  own,  a 
young  organization,  composed  primarily  of 
yt-ung  hearts  and  voices,  which  will  reflect 
the  spirit  and  temper  of  a  new  generation. 

For  this  reason.   I  earnestly  beseech  Iowa 
veterans  of  Wor)ci  vv  r  II  to  become  familiar 
with  the  Anivtt-.     <     e,\.;niiiie  its  objectives, 
to   Join  it.  and   to  support  it.     The   various 
posU3  of  the  Amvets  lu  I-^va  ?:r;ind  ready  to 
answer  inquiries  with  re-:  t    -  is  ur  organiza- 
tion  and  to  receive  new  members.    For  those 
of  you  who  are  able  to  io  so,  we  invite  your 
attendance  at  the  first  State  convention  of 
the    Iowa    Amvetif    at    txie    Hoiel    Fort    Des 
Moines  In  Dc-  M   ;!    s  next  week.     There  you 
wtU  have  an  uj  p.^i  lunity  to  examine  at  first 
hand  and  at  your  leisure  the  program  of  the 
Amvetst   and    to    Join    in    the    fellowship    of 
ycur   fdrmer   comrades    in    arms.     The   con- 
vention Will  open  on  D-       ;    .  ;  7  and  will  run 
through  December  9      U        .'..r  on  the  pro- 
gram >.uch  distmguished  guests  and  officials 
as  n:e::)bcrs  of  the  staff  of  General  Arnold, 
Chief  i  :    ::.c   A.:;.,    A.T   Forces.  Wa^ihington, 
D.  C;  Gen    Oiua;  B;auiey's  staff,  who  Is  Ad- 
ministrator for  our  veterans'  affairs  m  Wash- 
ington    T    \(:i,,   'i    ■     }:r-:',-.   G    Nep^o.,    .  :   C..: - 
roll:     C   .      IX ;.;..;,     c.     N.tkr. ;:,     or     C.  u:;.;i 
BiuiTs;   ihfi  Sulinans'  sister.  Muss  Genevieve, 
of  Waterloo;  and  the  chairmc:!   of  the  con- 
vention committee.  Maj     C     V,     HcUmau.  of 
Der  Moines. 

American  veterans,  h'  re  :;  your  opportuni- 
ty, as  Ameiican  citizent.  a;,  the  generation  of 
tumonow.  to  unite  in  ftHuw.ship  and  patriot- 
lam  to  the  end  t;:  iv  v^-  ,- 
reconstruct  a  new  w. .;.u  < 
debris  left  by  th.  vv.;:.  a: 
i«.'!:d:v  oi.  the  dem-.xrratic  u 
Kj»^4  c.H:;.-.:;i'd  aiid  for  u;. 
< ..:  l-e^;:y  :l.Vz.L[  Y'-u  cm.  .; 
1-' •;.:>;•  vi'  lue  Aa-tiiCi.!  \. 
Wir  II 

I  thank  you. 


i^.i    Of    ., D.e    to 
cit'r    cui    .  :    t h 

I-  ra^r  :.:unclc  i 
?.u.5  we  lia-.  e  s.^ 
.'a  we  h..ve  so 
^  :;..^  uj:drr  liii' 


Assistant    Secretary    of    the    Navy    Di*;- 
agrees    With    John    Cowles    on    .Smgu 
Dcpa-'traent    of    Defenj.?    -Representa 
tive  Randolph  Disagrees  With  Secretary 
Hensel — Correspondence    Is    Presenha 


EXTENc^IGN   OF   PF:.!-RKS 

HON.  JENNifNG5  RANDOLPH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T':-..rKr^ay,  December  20, 1945 

M-  RANrxiLPii.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
<  iucf-  h'ltAi:..  .  c;  M^pondence  received 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Honorable  H.  Struve  Hensel,  to  John 
Cowles  and  mj'self  and  the  reply  which  I 
made : 

Tii£  Assistant  Secbet-iet 

OF  THE  NAVT. 

Washington,  December  14,  1945. 
Hon.  Jennings  Ranixmjh, 
Home  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deah  Mr.  Randolph:  I  am  enclosing 
herewith  a  letter  which  I  have  today  addressed 
to  John  Cowles.  chairman  of  the  board  ol  Look 
magazine  I  utist  that  both  yoa  and  he  wUl 
give  it  the  same  prominence  tibial  his  state- 
ments were  given.  It  is  my  honest  belief  that 
he  made  a  number  cf  erroneous  statements  of 
fact  which  I  believe  shoiUd  be  corrected. 

This  problem  of  national  sccurty  Ls  so  Im- 
porUut  to  the  country  that  all  our  conclu- 
sions should   be  based  on  supporuble  facts 
rather  than  guesses  and  unproved  opinions. 
Suacerely  youi's, 

H.  SxRtni  HfiNfiBL. 


December  13,  1943. 
John  Cowles.  E-q.. 

Chairman  of  the  Board.  Look  Magazine 
New  York,  NY. 
My  Dear  Mk  l  wles:  I  have  Just  seen  an 
article  wnt:c::  l,  you  entitled  "We  Must 
Unify  Our  Armed  Forces,"  which  was  inserted 
m  the  CoNGS£ssioNAL  Record  of  December  12 
1945.  by  the  Honoratle  Jennings  Randolph' 
of  West  Virginia.  He  described  the  article 
as  splendid  and  convincing  and  pointed  to 
your  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  theaters 
of  war. 

Your  article  extends  much  further,  how- 
ever, than  your  actual  experience  in  the  the- 
aters of  war  and  endeavors  to  c«ver  the  field 
of  procurement  In  ret-pect  of  procurement 
matters,  your  statements  of  fact  are.  m  my 
opinion,  in  serious  error. 

I  have  in  mind  yaur  statement  that  if  the 

two  services  had  been  unified  10  years  ago: 

"Tens    of    billions    of    doUars    would    have 

been   saved  -     That   is   an   extravagant  and 

unsupportable  statement. 

I  realize  that  somewhat  similar  statements 
have  been  made  by  men  in  authority  but 
when  challenged  they  have  always  avoided 
proof  and  have  described  their  statements  as 
••guesses."  Furthermore,  few  of  the  men 
m.iking  such  guesses  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  procurement  during  this  war.  I 
am  qint."  d:s'u:bed  about  misleading  the 
public  by  these  erroneous  allegation*  of  econ- 
omy which  cannot  be  proved  and  which,  in 
my  opinion,  are  untrue. 

You  also  stated: 

■  i;.t-  procurement  services  of  the  War  De- 
partm.  :;•  and  Ni^-y  Department  at  home  bid 
ac,;:r.?t    eacn   other   u,;    supplies  and  equip- 

iiHuther  statement  which  cannot 
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n:ii.    rx(   i  engaged  tn  procurement  work 
liie  N...  ,  Deptriment  for  the  past  5  years. 


I  have  also  discussed  this  matter  with  Secre- 
tary Porresrtai,  who.  before  me,  was  in  charge 
of  the  procurement  of  material  in  the  Navy 
Department.  Neither  of  us  know  of  any  in- 
stance In  -which  tbe  two  departments  bid 
against  each  other  for  supplies  and  equip> 
ment.  except  a  few  Instances  v?ry  early  in  the 
war  In  respect  of  lumber.  Such  situation 
was  Immediately  remedied  by  the  creation 
of  an  independent  purchasing  agency  for 
lumber.  I  would  be  very  interested  to  know 
whether  you  had  any  instances  in  mind  when 
you  made  four  onquallfied  statement. 

I  was  also  Interested  in  tlie  fact  that  you 
based  your  conclusion  as  to  the  need  for  a 
single  secretary  on  the  assumption  that  one 
secretary  would  automntlcally  provide  unity 
of  commaad  In  the  field.  Yet  one  of  the 
disunities.  1.  e.,  the  separation  of  the  Army 
command  under  General  MacArthur  from  the 
Strategic  Air  Ftarce  command  under  Generals 
Arnold  and  Spaatz  occurred  during  this  war 
under  the  eyes  of  a  single  secretary.  If  the 
appointment  of  a  Bii^gle  secretary  automati- 
cally provides  for  unity  of  command,  why  did 
the  Secretsry  of  War  fall  to  achieve  unity  of 
command  *-ithin  the  War  Department?  It 
seems  to  rat  that  your  criticism  of  that  sepa- 
ration of  command  unconsciously  proves  that 
the  appointment  of  a  single  secretary  is  not 
a  guarantf  of  tinity  of  command  in  th<9 
field — at  laast  It  was  not  such  a  guaranty 
in  this  war. 

We  are  Ail  aware  that  war  is  now  total. 
The  Navy  program  for  unity  of  effort  is  a 
plan  which  provides  for  the  tiniflcation  of  all 
governmental  functions  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  The  Navy  plan  embraces  the 
activities  oi  the  State  Department  and  also 
brings  into  unified  direction  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resoiu-oes,  the  mobilization  of 
industrial  Rapacity,  and  the  utilization  of 
our  manpower.  The  appointment  of  a  single 
secretaiy  for  the  armed  forces  as  urged  by 
you  is  an  insupportable  solution  of  only  a 
fragment  at  the  problem. 

I  believe  we  are  all  agreed  on  the  impor- 
tance of  an  efficient  national  security  estab- 
lishnient  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  doubly 
important  (that  the  decisions  are  reached  on 
the  basis  ot  correct  statements  of  fact  and 
that  gues.se*  are  prominently  so  labeled. 
Sincfl^eiy  yours, 

I.  STBtrvx  Hensel. 


incereiy  yours, 

I        - 

I  DEI 

Rtrvf  Hensel, 


DECEBIBES  20,    1945. 
Hon.  STRtrvt  Hensel, 

The  Astistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Waihington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Hensel;  I  hnve  read  carefully 
your  letter  df  December  14.  1945,  and  the  en- 
closed copy  of  your  communication  to  John 
Cowles.  In  this  letter  you  appear  to  accuse 
Mr.  Cowles  of  having  made  erroneous  state- 
ments, in  his  splendid  article  on  unification 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  which  I 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  De- 
cember 12,  re45. 

I  have  lo(ited  further  Into  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Cowte-j  which  you  criticize  and  into 
the  merits  of  your  own  assertions — in  ac- 
cordance wtth  my  policy  of  sponsoring  In 
the  Congress  only  statements  fully  supported 
by  the  fact*  My  examination  leads  me  to 
the  conclusi<)n  that  not  only  were  Mr.  Cowles' 
statements  intfi-ely  in  accord  with  the  facts, 
but  certain  of  your  own  indicate  a  lack  of 
inffirmation  or  inability  to  Interpret  facts 
Which,  were  It  not  for  the  heat  of  controversy 
in  which  ycju  are  engaged,  would  be  sur- 
prising. 

In  your  assertion  that  the  command  or- 
ganization of  the  Strategic  Air  Forces  In  the 
Pacific  is  pnoof  or  evidence  that  unity  of 
command  in  the  field  cannot  be  guaranteed 
by  a  single  Secretary,  you  appear  to  be  quite 
uninformed  >s  to  that  organization  and  the 
strategic  co^ideraUons  which  required  it 
According    to   my   information,    early    B-29 
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activity  of  the  Twentieth  Boriber  Command, 
Twentieth  Air  Force,  involve  1  operations  in 
and  over  the  Southeast  Asi  i  Command  of 
Lord  Mountbatten,  the  Chii.a-Indla-Burma 
command  of  General  Stilwell  the  Southwest 
Pacific  theater  under  General  MacArthur. 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  Pac  ific  Ocean  a^^eas 
under  Admiral  Nimitz.  When  these  opera- 
tions were  supplemented  by  the  Twenty-first 
Bomber  Command  based  in  the  Marianas, 
further  operations  and  activities  were,  I  un- 
derstand, required  in  Admiral  Nimitz"  theater 
and  the  Southwest  Pacific  theater.  It  Is  ap- 
parent to  me  that  the  far-Uung  nature  of 
the.se  operations  required  that  the  Twentieth 
Air  Force  be  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  assure  coordination 
with  the  four  theaters  in  question. 

In  the  later  days  of  the  war.  it  appears  that 
General  Spaatz'  headquarters  was  estab- 
lished at  Guam  to  direct  the  oj>eradon8  of 
the  entire  Twentieth  Air  I'orce  from  the 
Marianas  and  the  Eighth  Air  Force  from  Oki- 
nawa. In  this  stage  also,  operations  were 
Ir^volved  in  the  areas  under  direction  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur,  of  Admiral  Nimitz.  and,  to 
a  smaller  extent,  of  General  Wedemeyer. 

Inability  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
establish  a  single  unified  command  for  the 
Pacific  Basin  was  the  factor  which  made  it 
necessary  to  contintie  the  stnitegic  Air  Forces 
directly  under  the  Joint  Ciilefs  ot  Staff.  Had 
there  been  a  single  supremt  command,  the 
strategic  Air  Forces  would,  without  doubt, 
have  been  placed  under  it.  With  command 
divided  between  Army  and  Navy,  no  alter- 
native was  po-sslble  except  direction  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  view  of  your  concentration  on  procure- 
ment matters,  for  5  years,  it  is  doubtless  in- 
evitable that  you  should  be  unfamiliar  with 
the  strategic  problems  and  considerations 
involved  in  the  decisions  to  which  I  have 
Just  referred.  It  does  seem  to  me,  however, 
that,  without  such  familiarity,  you  should 
refrain  from  publishing  what  are  at  least 
misinterpretations  of  this  situation.  Far 
from  supporting  the  conclusion  drawn  by 
you,  the  Inability  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  to  establish  unity  of  command  as  be- 
tween the  Army  and  Navy  was  in  itself  the 
reason  for  the  organlzatlor  al  position  of 
the  strategic  Air  Forces  in  tlie  later  days  of 
the  war. 

I  am  rather  surprised  that  in  spite  of  your 
experience  in  procxn-ement  work  in  the  Navy 
Department  you  label  as  "extravagant"  and 
"unsupportable"  the  statements  by  Mr. 
Cowles  that  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  would 
have  been  saved  if  the  two  services  had  been 
unified  10  years  ago,  and  that  during  the 
war  the  procurement  services  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  the  Navy  Department  at  home 
bid  against  each  other  for  supplies  and 
equipment.  I  am  reliably  informed  as  to 
the  former  that  an  assessment  of  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  field  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Items  used  by  the  two  services  reveals  that 
unification  would  have  realized  in  the  field 
of— 

(a)  Research  and  development:  Consider- 
ing an  average  3-year  period  of  the  war  only, 
savings  of  $372,067,000  In  17  Items  alone. 

(b)  Purchasing:  Over  the  same  period, 
considering  32  items  only,  a  saving  of  $3,649,- 
138  OCO. 

(c)  Facilities:  In  the  3-year  period,  a  sav- 
ing of  $665,383,000.  considering  only  11  Items. 

(d)  Supply  and  materials  handling:  In  3 
years,  considering  9  items,  a  saving  of 
$3,378,729,000. 

Thus,  when  one  realizes  that  a  survey  of 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  field  reveals  prob- 
able savings  under  unification  of  some  $8,- 
065.317.000  over  a  3-year  period.  Mr.  Cowles' 
statement  is  not  so  "extravagant."  or  "un- 
supportable." Quite  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears obvious  to  me  that  a  comprehensive 
coverage  of  the  entire  field  would  result  In 
figures  completely  justifying  his  statement. 


As  for  the  competitive  bidding.  I  will  give 
you  only  five  instances  of  many  which  your 
preoccupation  with  lumber  (the  forests  and 
the  trees)  may  have  prevented  you  from 
discovering. 

(a)  The  Army  and  Navy  both  had  placed 
orders  for  3.000-gallon  water  tanks  with  the 
W.  W.  McFarland  Co..  Miami,  Fla.  The  Navy 
was  paying  10  percent  more  than  the  Army 
for  essentially  the  same  Item,  and  therefore 
the  manufacturer  concentrated  on  meeting 
the  Navy  schedules. 

(b)  During  1944  the  Army  and  Navy  were 
engaged  In  scheduling  engines  and  engine 
spare  parts  with  manufacturers  in  the  De- 
troit area.  There  was  direct  conflict  between 
the  services  Manufacturers  covild  not  meet 
both  schedules  and  the  War  Production  Board 
has  to  step  in  to  effect  coordination. 

(c)  The  Haslett  Chute  &  Conveyer  Co., 
Oakes,  Pa  ,  was  .laking  M-4  ponton  bridge 
parts  for  the  Army  and  fighter  ahcraft  wing 
tips  for  the  Navy  in  January-May  1045. 
Strong  competition  existed  for  facilities  and 
for  labor,  particularly  for  aluminum  riveters, 
and  as  a  result  the  production  for  both  serv- 
ices fell  behind  schedule. 

(d)  Medical  and  drug  supplies  were  pur- 
chcscd  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy  with  little 
or  no  coordination.  Out  of  266  contracts 
checked.  72  had  been  placed  with  the  same 
contractor  by  the  two  services.  It  was  not 
until  1915  that  Joint  Army-Navy  procure- 
ment of  these  supplies  was  organized. 

(e)  The  Joint  Army-Navy  Procurement 
Agency  was  formed  in  1945  only  after  an 
Investigation  and  strong  recommendation  by 
the  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Program.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  Joint  agency  saved  $25,000,000  In  the  first 
8  months  of  operations. 

1  heartily  concur  with  your  view  that  in 
this  important  matter  conclusion  should  be 
based  on  supportable  facts  rather  than 
guesses  and  unproved  opinions.  I  confess 
that,  in  your  letter.  I  find  guesses  and  opin- 
ions not  merely  unproved,  but  readily  dis- 
proved. I  sliall  gladly  ask  leave  to  Insert 
yotir  communication,  with  enclosure,  together 
with  this  reply,  in  the  Congressional  Rbcoeo. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jennings  Randolph. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19. 1945 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  the  use  of  the 
Nation  received  a  severe  set-back  in  the 
Nation's  Capitol  last  week.  The  House 
Committee  on  Education,  by  the  narrow 
vote  of  10  to  9,  turned  down  the  Ram- 
speck-Hill  bill  to  provide  Federal  aid  to 
education.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
active  in  sponsoring  this  legislation  are, 
of  cotirse,  disappointed.  But  we  must 
not  give  up  the  fight.  We  will  carry  on 
and  in  the  near  future  we  will  win.  We 
will  win  because  right  and  justice  is  on 
our  side. 

The  vote  in  the  Education  Committee 
is  the  best  showing  we  proponents  of  this 
bill  have  yet  made  in  this  House  commit- 
tee. We  have  formed  a  steering  com- 
mittee to  continue  to  press  for  passage 


of  tills  needed  legislation.  Some  future 
Congress  is  going  to  realize  that  equality 
of  opportunity  necessarily  carries  with  it 
equality  of  educational  opportunity. 
Some  future  Congress  is  going  to  appre- 
ciate the  necessity  of  passing  this  legis- 
lation. 
The  educational  Issue: 

To  people  who  do  not  believe  that  educa- 
tion Is  esrential  to  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  economic  and  social  status 
for  the  people  of  America  there  Is  no  need  to 
discuss  Federal  aid  or  even  State  aid  for  edu- 
cation. To  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the 
opportunity  to  attend  a  good  school  through- 
out childhood  and  youth  is  a  right  that 
should  be  enjoyed  by  all  there  Is  not  much 
point  to  the  discussion  of  devising  methods  of 
school  finance  to  place  a  floor  under  a  desira- 
ble mli^.lmum  of  educational  opportunity  for 
all  American  children  and  youth.  To  such 
persons  It  seems  all  right  that  educational 
opportunity  should  be  left  to  the  chance  of 
being  a  member  of  a  family  or  the  resident 
of  a  community  that  possesses  the  financial 
means  to  pay  for  education.  To  them  it 
seems  all  right  that  the  children  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  regardless  of  talent, 
ability,  and  character  shotild  become  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for 
privileged  persons. 

Equality  of  educational  opportunity — 
American  doctrine: 

Fortunately  a  very  large  majority  of  Ameri- 
can people  accept  equality  of  opportunity, 
especially  equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity, as  the  birthright  of  every  American 
child  and  agree  that  a  legitimate  function  of 
democratic  government  is  to  sustain  and 
make  a  reality  of  that  birthright.  The  Amer- 
ican people,  by  and  large,  believe  that  the 
kind,  quality,  and  amount  of  education  re- 
ceived by  our  people  is  a  primary  factor  in 
their  economic,  political,  and  social  welfare. 

Education  and  national  wealth: 

We  know  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  educational  attainments  of  the 
people  and  a  nation's  wealth.  Recently  tlie 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
published  a  bulletin.  Education  Steps  Up 
Living  Standards,  that  reveals  that  the  level 
of  understanding  and  technical  knowledge  of 
all  the  people  of  a  nation  is  an  indispensable 
factor  in  national  economic  wedl-being.  By 
comparison  it  is  shown  that  some  countries 
have  great  resources  such  as  rich  land,  oU. 
minerals,  low-cost  electric  power,  and  good 
climate,  while  at  the  same  time  thty  tolerate 
low  standards  of  education  and  technical 
training  and  extremely  high  rates  of  illiter- 
acy. Such  countries,  lacking  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  use  these  resources  properly. 
have  low  income  and  extremely  low  standards 
of  living.  Other  countries  have  poor  soil,  few 
minerals,  no  oil,  inclement  climate,  thort 
growing  season,  and  poor  sources  of  power, 
but  high  standards  of  education  and  techni- 
cal training  and  illiteracy  is  practically  non- 
existent, such  countries  have  high  incomes 
and  high  standards  of  living  for  practically 
everyone.  "The  lack  cf  resources  did  not  pre- 
vent the  development  of  a  high  standard  of 
living  when  the  people  had  sufficient  skill." 

Education  means  high  income: 

Within  the  United  States  the  evidence  is 
replete  that  high  education  and  high  income 
and  high  standards  of  living  go  hand  in  hand. 
Average  public-school  expendittires  in  Nevada 
for  1910,  1920,  and  1930  were  $102  per  pupil; 
in  New  York,  $83;  in  Tennessee,  $24;  in  Mis- 
sissippi. $21.  Retail  sales  per  capita  in  1940 
in  Nevada  were  $564;  in  New  York,  $414;  in 
Tennessee,  $208;  In  Mississippi,  $129.  The 
number  of  telephones  per  1.000  population  In 
Nevada  is  175;  in  New  York.  206;  In  Tennes.=ee, 
79;  in  Mississippi,  36.    The  circulation  of  18 
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nationally  known  magazines  per  \.ix,o  i><.i.lj- 
latlon  In  Nevaci*  Is  50G;  In  New  York,  300;  in 
Tennessee,  151;  in  Mlisis&ippi,  104.  Diirmg 
the  present  war  the  rejection  of  draftees  be- 
cause of  lack  of  education  'per  100  men  exam- 
ined In  NevadA  was  13;  in  New  York,  1.4;  in 
Tennessee,  9.1;  in  M  ^     ,.,>pl,  12.4. 

Federal  assistance  necessary: 

Evidently  education  is  an  investment  In 
people  that  pays  enormous  dividends  In  dol- 
lars and  cents,  to  say  nothing  of  tht  cultural 
advantages  of  an  educated  people  as  con- 
trai>ted  with  an  uneducated  people. 

Granting  that  edvKatlon  i«  essential  to  our 
national  well-being.  Is  Federal  a.=si6tance  lu 
linancing  schools  a  necessity."  This  question 
has  too  often  been  answered  by  merely  citing 
^  t.he  tradition  that  the  support  of  public 
.-chools  19  a  State  responsibility.  It  is  a  fact 
that  under  the  tenth  aniendnitnt  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  biates  the  control  of 
education  is  a  power  reserved  to  the  States  or 
to  the  people.  But  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  Republic  the  Congress  has  been  uph.eld  by 
the  courts  In  exercising  the  right  to  grant 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  to  promote 
the  general  welfare.  In  so  doing  the  Congress 
does  not  gain  the  right  or  power  to  take  from 
the  States  the  control  of  the  activity  or 
agency  aided. 

Merely  citing  the  doctrine  of  State's  rights 
and  responsibilities  does  not  remove  the  eco- 
nomic necessity  for  Federal  participation  in 
the  support  of  public  education.  The  eco- 
nomic necessity  for  Federal  ale*  has  been  so 
thorotighJy  established  and  should  now  be  eo 
well  known  as  to  require  no  further  discus- 
.sion.  In  a  nutshell  it  Is  this:  There  are  great 
Inequalities  in  the  economic  ability  of  the 
States  to  pay  for  education.  These  inequali- 
ties have  been  relatively  constant  for  many 
decades.  Furthermore,  the  St.-'.tes  with  the 
least  economic  ability  to  raise  public  revenues 
have  many  more  children  in  proportion  to 
adult  population  than  the  richer  States.  A 
few  pertinent  facts  will  Illustrate  the  point. 

In  1943  the  per  capita  V'come  in  California 
was  $1,429;  In  Tennp.<k^r(  'M^t  m  West  Vir- 
Iftola.  $688  The  nurai^r  '  ;  caildren  5  to  17 
years  old  per  1.000  population  m  1943  in  Cali- 
fornia was  172:  In  Tennessee.  249:  in  West 
Virginia,  2P1  (the  highest  In  the  Nation). 

Equalizing  the  burden: 
The?e  facts  mean  that  in  order  to  raise 
the  same  amount  of  money  per  child  of  school 
age  In  1943.  We.st  Virginia  would  have  had  to 
make  about  three  and  one-half  times  as  much 
effort,  and  Termessee  alxiut  three  times  as 
much  effort  as  would  CallfoiTiia.  In  order 
to  raise  $105  per  school-age  child  in  1942-43 
(Which  was  the  average  amount  actually 
5pent  per  pupil  in  average  dally  attendance 
in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  that  yeSir ) .  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee  would  have  had  to  make 
two  and  eight-tenths  and  two  and  six-tenths 
times  the  actual  national  effort,  while  Cali- 
fornia could  have  raised  the  same  amount 
per  child  with  only  eight-tenths  times  the 
national  effort. 

The    inequalities    of    educational    oppor- 
tunity  resulting   from   the   unequal    educa- 
tional   burdens   and    the   unequal    ability   to 
pay  for  schools  have  r.  r  a  V  nr^  time  been  well 
known.     The  averacp  fxi^i.diture  per  pupil 
In  average  daily  attendance  ranges  from  $35 
In   Mississippi   to   5179    in   New   York    (Ten- 
nessee, $55).    The  a%fr-  /■•  <;  ilary  of  teachers 
f1S42  43i   ranges  frcni  J654  ir.  Mls'^i.'-'-ppl  to 
'. -■  rOT      :   N—v  York   (Tennessf-.;-    f<>f '^ ,  '    The 
•.  •■!(::-  -.u..ry  cf  a  rural  teacher  in  the  Uni'pd 
!=:•.:  f~  ;•■-  only  $959.  as  compared  To  $1  95,')  per 
wrb-n  re.irher     The  percent  of  v.-uih  ■;  V  .j^  - 
»•  "ucl  .if:e  nc'u:Uly  In  schorl  r:-ircps  'r:'--:ii  *.:) 
percent  l::  M.-s:.^.sippi  t^)  ?'^  perr-v-.!  ;-.  Wash- 
ington   iTe:''.re>.'-tP    4.')  fi  perrT- ) ,     T'-.r.«e  1- - 
equa!;*!o.s    rf    t-ppf  .■-urir:.-    ro:-.s:;:'.!t'"    a;;    ::•.- 
t.  :er:-.b:e  sltua'.    ;:  ;.,  ,,  c^n:   cratic  nation. 

^••' '•    ■■-  •■■  "''^   i:e:-:c'..,.i'  .:.  Congress  legisla- 
tion calculated  to  remedy  the  situation,  the 


'i;io;i.;i5-Hui-Ramspeck  bill  (S.  181  and  H.  R. 
2849).  Hearings  have  been  held  and  the 
Senate  and  House  committees  should  lose 
little  lime  In  reporting  them  to  the  Senate 
end  House  for  a  vote.  Without  doubt,  a  ma- 
X>rlty  of  both  Houses  is  favorable  to  sucli 
legislation. 

A  national  problem: 

The  bugaboo  of  Federal  control  of  schools 
should  not  be  permitted  longer  to  deny  ade- 
quate educational  opportunity  to  several 
million  of  our  Nations  children.  We  can 
have  Federal  aid  without  Federal  control. 
To  deny  that  we  can  is  to  deny  the  success- 
ful operation  of  our  form  of  government. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
has  the  right  to  i-each  Into  the  most  remote 
corners  of  the  Nation  and  call  youth  to  the 
defense  of  the  country  that  same  Govern- 
ment has  the  obligation  to  support  a  pro- 
gram of  education  that  will  enable  them  to 
perform  such  a  duty  well. 

The  heaviest  burden  for  paying  for  this 
war  will  be  laid  upon  those  who  are  now  the 
Nation's  youth.  I  believe  It  will  strengthen 
the  faith  of  youth  In  their  country's  future 
If  the  National  Government  will  guarantee 
the  financial  support  of  a  program  of  edu- 
cation which  win  enable  them  to  nay  this 
debt, 

I  for  one  believe  that  the  school  teachers 
of  America  are  the  first  and  chlefest  serv- 
ants of  the  Nation,  and  that  the  laborer  Is 
worthy  of  his  hire.  Federal  aid  Is  necessary 
to  adequate  remuneration  of  our  teachers. 

Public  education  Is  a  public  necessity. 
Federal  aid  for  public  education  is  essential 
to  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  blessings 
of  education  among  the  children  and  youth 
of  America. 


Lahr.r 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  ED  V.  iZAC 

OF  CAUfOaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  Decemhcr  20,  1945 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  granting  of  my  unanimous-con.sent 
request,  I  insert  the  followin.sr  article 
taken  from  the  publication  American 
Pederationist  of  December  1945. 

The  views  of  ArchbLshop  McNicholas 
so  clearly  enunciated  herein  are.  without 
question,  shared  by  a  large  number  of  us 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  (Jirect  especial  attention  to  these 
words  of  the  archbishop: 

If  Justice  prevails  and  labor  Is  given  Its 
Just  share  of  profits.  Individuals  and  corpo- 
rations will  be  limited  necessarily  to  reason- 
able gains.  Investors  are  entitled  to  a  rea- 
sonable profit  and  nothing  more. 

If  t?,.^  pnple  of  the  United  States 
woulci  ^.nvhy  s:it  down  and  calmly  reason 
this  ou',  W'y  would  find  them.selves  in 
full  aei^^ment  with  that  statement. 

T'  -■  ■•  :  fl'ct  of  views  between  mana?e- 
ni;  r  :-na  ;;:ibor  arises  over  the  size  of  the 
piece  of  pie  each  will  get.  using  the  dol- 
lar cf  profits  as  a  nice  round  pie. 

I  iccognize  the  chm-ch's  stand  is  th?t 
!abo:-'~-  --.are  ir/:-'  bp  sufficient  to  main- 
tain th(-  d:-ni'y  oT  the  individual  and 
pt^vrv'  him  yn  provide  a  decent  living  for 
Ir.'^  •ip:f.v  .'Kjn'thing  less  than  that 
wc'iia  rx'  'JO  mall  a  share— too  small  a 
piece  of  that  pio. 


There  is  another  fact  Archbi.shop  Mc- 
Nicholas could  well  have  pointed  out: 
practically  all  of  labor's  share  goes  right 
back  into  the  financial  blood  stream  of 
our  country.  But  if  too  large  a  share  is 
leteined  by  the  relatively  few  who  make 
up  mantgement  and  capital,  those  ex- 
cess gains  are  not  turned  back  in  any- 
where near  the  same  proportion,  but  are 
tucked  away  to  swell  the  vast  fortunes 
accumuliited  by  the  few. 

This  inevitably  brings  on  the  vicious 
cycle  of  lowered  production  and  de- 
creased consumption,  which  always  ends 
in  depression  and  economic  collapse. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Churc«  Leaoek  Talks  About  Labor — A  Con- 

DU^SATICN  or  REMAOKS  AhOSESSKO  BY  ARCH- 
BISHOP John    T.  McNichous   to   Rally    or 

THE   HOtY    NaUE    SOCIETT    JN    CINCINNATI 

After  tljis  terrible  world  conflict,  and  after 
all  that  lebor  has  done  to  wm  the  victory, 
it  Is  not  »urprislng  that  workingmen  should 
wish  to  taike  advantage  of  the  hour  to  secure 
a  Justlfiattle  share  of  recompense  and  profit 
for  their  labors  In  production. 

The  burden  of  taxation,  which  mufit  be 
borne  by  ■  the  whole  American  people,  will 
prevent  Hi  the  future,  let  us  hope,  the 
amassing  of  fabtUuus  fortunes  by  Individuals 
and  cijrpofations. 

If  Ju8tif;e  prevails  and  labor  is  given  iU 
Just  shard  of  profits,  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations w$l  be  limited  necesearily  to  reason- 
able gains.  Investors  are  entitled  to  a  rea- 
sonable ptoflt  and  nothing  moi-e. 

C01»»ORATIONS    HAVl    OBLIGATIONS 

A  corpot-atlon  for  profit  Is  a  social  entity. 
It  has  so<;lal  obllgallons.  It  depends  on  a 
group  of  khe  public  to  supply  Its  workers. 
It  depend^  on  the  public  to  use  or  to  consume 
Its  produces.  Tlie  public  has  a  right  to  know 
Its  transactions. 

Labor,  m  the  light  of  public  knowledge. 
must  not  itiake  unjust  demands;  capital  must 
not  selfisljly  take  more  than  its  share  of 
profits. 

Undoubtedly  there  should  be  a  serious  In- 
crease in  kages  for  employees,  unless  there 
be  a  radical  rearrangement  of  conducting 
business,  l>ut  labor  will  make  a  mistake  if  In 
this  hour  at  give^j  its  whole  attention  to  an 
Increase  of  wages.  Labor  should  examine 
the  over-^11  picture;  it  should  consider  a 
long-time  [program.  It  is  urgent  that,  be- 
sides the  Lbcrease  of  wages,  labor  make  other 
gains. 

Labor  atd  management  should  sit  down 
regularly  alt  the  same  conference  table  La- 
bor should  have  a  voice  and  a  vote  In  the 
meetings  of  the  board  of  directors. 

A  certai*  substantial  portion  of  the  stock 
of  a  comply  should  belong  to  labor— not, 
indeed,  ta  individuals,  but  to  the  whole 
group  which  constitutes  labor.  This  ar- 
rangement; will  allow  succeeding  members 
of  labor  to  share  in  the  profits  of  a  corpo- 
ration as  their  predecessors  did. 

Labor  an^  management  should  be  friendly 
colleagues.  1  not  enemies.  Management 
should  not  assume  the  role  of  dictator  or 
consider  ittelf  endowed  with  a  human  dig- 
nity which  is  denied  labor.  The  dignity  of 
labor  was  Aiade  sublime  by  the  poverty  and 
laboi-s  of  Cfcrist.  j     "^ 

Just  as  fcere  are  degrees  of  physical  per- 
fection an*  Intellectual  keenness  In  human 
beings,  .so  there  are  degrees  of  usefulness  and 
capacity  among  men  who  labor.  One  man 
has  one  talent,  another  two.  another  five 
The  varied  girt.s  of  Individuals  and  the  varieii 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  men  make  a 
hierarchy  la  the  ranks  of  labor;  which  means 
that  one  m^n  is  recompensed  more  than  an- 
other, and  that  one  man  has  a  greater  share 
In  profits  than  another. 

There  must,  however,  be  a  mlnlmttm 
stauciaAd.    iLvt-ry  man  is  entitled  to  hve  ac- 
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cording  to  the  dignity  of  a  human  being. 
He  is  entitled— by  fulfilling  his  part  of  the 
contract  with  management — to  the  means 
to  live  In  keeping  with  himan  dignity.  He 
Is  entitled — by  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  con- 
tract— to  security,  to  a  family  wage  which 
win  enable  him  to  found  a  home  and  main- 
tain a  normal  famUy. 

NOTHIN'J  sacrosanct  ABOtT  CAPITAL 

The  church  must  say  that  there  is  nothing 
sacrosanct  abotit  the  present  mechanics  of 
capital,  but  the  church  will  always  insist 
on  Justice  for  capital. 

Some  win  say  that  the  church  Is  radical. 
She  must  be  sanely  radical  to  expound  the 
fundamental  principles  governing  labor, 
management,  and  capital,  and  to  secure  Jus- 
tice for  the  man  who  tolls. 

Labor  is  coming  Into  great  power  In  our 
country;  if  not  tpmorrow,  then  the  next  day. 
It  should  prepare  for  that  responsibility. 
Hundreds  of  capable  young  men  with  good 
Judgment  should  be  given  opportunities  to 
study  profoundly  the  basic  principles  gov- 
erning labor,  capital,  management,  and 
economics. 


House  Resolution  \r>2.  F  •  P-  ■  "  Hous- 
iag  for  Families  c'  Sr.  icemen  and 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.TH\r)F.WASIELEWSK! 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Weduesday.  December  19.  1945 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  housing  shortage  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween 12,000.000  and  13,000.000  homes. 
In  looking  at  the  national  situation  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  during  the  10  or  12  years 
of  depression  prior  to  the  war  few  homes 
were  built.  When  we  became  involved 
in  the  war  only  a  limited  number  of 
homes  could  be  built  because  of  the 
shortage  of  critical  materials.  During 
the  war  thou.sands  of  families  moved  into 
and  congested  war-production  centers. 
Many  remained  since  the  shooting  end- 
ed. The  housing  shortage  was  made 
more  critical  during  the  war  by  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  marriages, 
which  means  more  families  looking  for 
homc."^.  The  number  increased  from  a 
general  average  of  1.320,000  a  year  in  the 
thirties  to  1,758.C00  a  year  in  1942.  It  is 
expected  the  total  will  run  to  2,000,000  in 
1946. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
1. 200 .000  new  homes  will  be  required  to 
take  care  of  our  returning  veterans. 
When  you  stop  and  realize  that  during 
our  largest  home  construction  year — 
1925 — barely  1,000.000  homes  were  built, 
the  immensity  of  the  jo"b  ahead  of  us 
can  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  pro- 
vides the  funds  and  it  is  not  expected 
there  will  be  any  dissent  to  this  request. 
However,  in  order  to  make  the  housing 
for  which  it  provides  a  reality,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  steps  be  taken  to  make  avail- 
able a  greater  supply  of  lumber  and 
other  commodities  so  es<^ential  to  home 
building.  Further,  whole  and  complete 
cooperation  between  builders  and  their 
employees,  as  well  as  manufacturers  of 
housing  equipment  and  their  employees, 


is  vitally  essential  to  our  building  pro- 
gram. 

In  my  home  city  of  Milwaukee,  where 
there  is  a  very  serlou-s  housing  shortage 
and  with  thousands  of  returning  veter- 
ans looking  for  shelter,  we  find  that  the 
completion  of  more  than  a  thousand 
homes  has  been  delayed  for  over  3 
months  as  a  result  of  a  strike  in  the  15 
principal  millwork  plants  in  the  metro- 
politan area.  It  is  said  the  workers  af- 
fected by  the  strike  have,  for  the  most 
part,  found  employment  in  other  indus- 
tries so  the  biggest  burden  of  the  strike 
is  thrown  upon  the  unfortunate  people 
who  are  waiting  for  materials  to  com- 
plete their  homes.  Housing  for  at  least 
5,000  per.sons  would  be  made  immedi- 
ately available  if  these  homes  were  com- 
pleted. 

Much  construction  of  new  homes  has 
been,  of  necessity,  indefinitely  deferred 
because  of  the  strike  situation.  Thus  it 
is  imperative  that  if  we  are  to  provide 
the  housing  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion before  the  House,  greater  harmony 
and  cooperajJion  between  employees  and 
employers  must  be  cultivated  and  main- 
tained. 

Our  entire  reconversion  program 
stands  a  good  chance  of  bogging  down 
as  a  result  of  disputes  and  difficulties 
between  labor  and  management.  If  the 
jobs  we  have  promised  our  veterans  are 
to  be  ready  for  them  upon  their  return 
we  must  proceed  with  the  business  ahead. 
It  will  require  more  than  the  mere  ap- 
propriation of  millions  of  dollars  by  the 
Congress  to  make  a  reality  the  homes  and 
jobs  for  our  veterans. 


The  Struggle  for  Fov.er 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.HUMERD.ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  20, 1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  power 
problem  is  of  great  importance  to  all  of 
us  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  I  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  the  following  edi- 
torial on  the  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  December  15, 
1945: 

THE   STHUGGLE  FOR  PO'AXB 

Everyone  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  should 
be  informed  that  this  region,  o  billion-dollar 
empire  of  dams,  electricity,  Irrigation,  and 
river  development,  is  the  prize  In  a  tre- 
mendous struggle  for  power  among  Federal 
departments  and  bureaus.  Prlvtfte  business 
interests,  farmers,  State  governments,  and 
Just  plain  people  are  involved  in  this  fight. 
The  principal  battles  will  be  In  Congress, 
and  the  skirmishes  have  started. 

The  outward  manifestations  of  this 
struggle  are  numerous:  The  organized  cam- 
paign to  force  an  Increase  In  the  $17.50  per 
kilowatt  year  rate  lor  Federal  power  from 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee;  the  fight  over 
allocation  of  costs  between  irrigation  and 
power  for  the  Grand  Coulee  Basin  project; 
the  resolutions  and  agitation  for  and  against 
a  Columbia  Valley  authority,  and  the  Im- 
minence of  a  revised  bill  for  establishment 
of  a  CVA;  the  vote  In  the  House  appropria- 
tions committee  which  elimmaied  Irom  the 


deficiency  supply  bill  Hems  for  flood  con- 
trol by  the  Army  engineers — because  mul- 
tiple-purpose dams  In  the  Willamette  Valley 
were  involved. 

Nortliwesterners  cannot  afford  to  stand 
Idly  by  while  a  fight  cynically  abetted  by 
the  Industrial  East  Is  permitted  to  Jeopardize 
development  of  the  region's  resources.  It 
Is  otu-  empire  that  Is  at  stake,  cur  future 
that  Is  being  gambled  In  the  game  of  power 
F>olitics.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
should  step  in  to  control  his  Cabinet  If  the 
Secret.-ry  of  the  Interior  Is  not  dlEp>osed  to 
keep  two  of  his  own  bureaus  m  line. 

One  need  not  be  an  advocate  of  a  CVA 
to  recognize  that  hydra-headed  d;velopment 
of  the  Columbia  Basin  has  run  into  major 
difficulties.  Congress  Is  so  confused  by  the 
conflicting  pressures  for  funds  and  authority 
that  It  will  be  in  t'.ie  mood  soon,  if  not 
already,  to  call  a  halt  In  Federal  sponsor- 
ship of  additional  dams  on  the  Columbia, 
Snake,  and  Willamette.  Lets  take  one  Ulus- 
tration : 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  an 
agency  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Is 
charged  by  law  with  marketing  over  its  own 
transmission  lines  the  electricity  generated 
at  Grand  Coulee,  built  and  operated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  also  an  agency  of 
the  Interior  Department,  and  at  Bonneville, 
built  and  operated  by  the  War  Department. 
BPA,  which  ran  Its  revenues  up  to  $20,000,000 
a  year  in  wartime,  must  pay  most  of  the 
costs  of  Bonneville  and  Coulee.  Including  the 
million -acre  Irrigation  project  of  the  Coulee 
Basin,  yet  has  nothing  to  say  about  those 
costs. 

Some  months  ago  the  Administrator  of 
Bonneville,  the  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion, and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
signed  a  memorandum  stating  what  the  final 
cost  of  Coulee  Dam  and  the  irrigation  proj- 
ect would  be,  and  pledging  electricity  to  sub- 
sidize $270  of  the  $355-an-acre  cost  of  Irri- 
gation, These  flgaires  went  to  Congress, 
Without  consulting  Bonneville,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  subsequently  revised  its  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  the  Coulc-e  project  by 
adding  $95,000,000.  The  Bureau  insists  that 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  now 
must  contribute  $335  an  acre  Instead  of  $270, 
while  the  Irrigation  allocation  remains  at 
$85, 

The  change  In  estimate  inevitably  pro- 
vided ammunition  to  those  who  seek  to  force 
an  Increase  In  Boniievllle  rates — and  these 
include  some  private  power  competitors,  cer- 
tain reclamation  groups,  the  customers  of 
the  Reclamation  Bureau's  Boulder  Dam  and 
other  projects,  and.  It  may  be  strongly  sus- 
pected, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  itself. 
It  gave  encouragement,  further,  to  those  few 
In  Congress  who  have  revived  the  old  argu- 
ment that  the  Government  should  sell  Its 
power  at  the  bus  bar  and  force  the  customer 
(meaning.  In  most  instances,  a  private  power 
company)  to  build  its  own  lines  to  the  dam. 

Northwesterners  need  not  be  told  that 
guaranteed  low  power  rates  are  the  prin- 
cipal attraction  to  new  Industry  that  this 
region  has  to  offer,  and  that  the  threat  of 
Increased  rates  Is  a  strong  deterrent  to  new 
Industry  locating  here. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation has  never  liked  the  idea  of  deliver- 
ing its  power  at  the  bus  bar  to  a  separate 
agency  for  resale,  and  the  suspicion  Is  cur- 
rent In  Government  circles  that  the  Btireau's 
goal  Is  to  absorb  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, Friction  between  the  agencies 
approaches  open  warfare.  Why  has  Secre- 
tary Ickes  not  Intervened?  We  think  his 
sympathies  lie  strongly  with  t,;,^  Re  ■l.'in-.a- 
tlon   Bureau,  his  first  love 

The  Missouri  Valley  Authority  |  r  ;■  s '.l. 
which  became  Involved  In  a  fieht  as  h-r\er  ;  .- 
that  now  developing  over  the  C\A.  fv.dcntiv 
is  a  dead  duck,  so  far  as  this  C  ntrcf.*  .s  con- 
cerned. If  the  CVA  is  broujii.'  •  j  -.  ic  efir.y 
next  year  and  defeated,  none  ol  ':,•  ;:.  :.'• 
among  the  Federal  agencies  wK,  ;.a'. w  ln.i 
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eiimu'.ated  and  the  problem  ol  nxuii*gement 
o*  a  billion-dollar  Federal  program  will  be  no 
nearer  solution.  It's  something  like  the 
Armj-Na\j-  fight. 


Judge  fV:oscowitz"s  Fine  RcconJ 

i- X;i:.V;-]()\  OF  liZMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOCH 

or  ^. '  A    vf-'F,. 

IN   T}.F   HOnsE  Oh   RErRE.-^ENl  ATIVES 

;  /.  u  ■  -dai/.  Dacemher  20   7945 

Mr  KFCOH.  M:  Six-ikrr.  u'ldpr  leave 
to  e.xtend  my  J"en:,,rk-  in  the  H;-  i  - :'  I 
Inciudf  !lu'  fonriw;:^;:  ■  rlitoriai  v.  :..i  ii  ap- 
p''art'd  m  th-  Brr.' .r.:\ ;.  Eaui--  ■I\;esday, 
Decen.!  •  :    .i    1945: 
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r:.t'  Eagle  l.s  :..i;  ,  v  •  f\-.  nd  congratula- 
tluns  to  Judge  Gruvei  C.  Moscowitz  on  the 
completion  of  20  years  on  the  Federal  Court 
u.  ;.   :.    m  the  ea.stern   district  of  New  York. 

App.iln'ed  hy  President  Calvin  Coolidge, 
M  -lis..'  h.'is  administered  the  Im- 
po!',iut  duces  iji  hi.s  office  with  distinction. 
PIu  native  ability,  his  constant  desire  to  ren- 
der exact  and  impartial  justice,  and  his  com- 
plete fearlessness  have  combined  to  maXe  his 
I'.ct  rd  of  I'A  Jt cades  one  of  which  the  people 
<-r  Br  ,   k:y:.  n..,y  well  be  prcud. 

Above  all.  his  fellow  Jurists,  the  members 
of  tr.t>  l':-.i:rd  St;,,  attorney's  office.  Fed- 
eral ju;  ::  a!.  :...,c  -t-rved  m  his  court,  and 
othc;  Uoverr^iueut  officials  whose  duties 
bi\,v.^L^  them  into  contact  with  Judge  Mos- 
<.o^*.\{£  realise  fully  the  high  caliber  of  his 
public  eervicc. 


JucL 


Black  Hills  Campaign  tor  UNO  Capital 
Brought  World  Capital  to  the  United 
States 


KXTE.\.<I(;.\   or 


iRKS 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

■r    SI   T:rH    DAK- .lA 

IN  THE   HOfsf:  OF  REPREHEVT -^i- i  ■.  bs 

T/nir-^dt: :;.  D  '((•■?;>>,  ;■  20   1j4  ] 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr  Spr^ak- r,  under 
Ifavp  to  f\i-nd  my  i>'niaik>.  I  am  ;:i- 
tludin^:  an  Hidude  ■Aruifii  by  !lu  rdi.wj- 
of  the  Daily  Ai'ru.s  U-ader.  of  Sioux  Faii5. 
S,  Dak  .  Mi  Frrd  C.  Chn^toph'-rson  and 
«ppeannc  in  a  i-rcenf  issue  of  thai  '•;:- 
portant  nf-w^pap^i — 'h*^  larc^'^r  m  f-.e 
Siatc;,  in  thf  Suuth  D-ko;,,.  a;ea." 

The  ailiclf  ;  iLou.-: 

Black   Hills   Dr:- f    Brou.ht    UNO    .-^-y    to 
Dmtf:,i  statlv, 

W!, ether  t:.:  r:;o  -,r:er-s  tho  Bla.k  Hills 
f ^  r  ;ts  capi'a:  l:  nut.  Uie  c  'm.niitt.ee  out 
Ti. ore  can  enjoy  the  rich  sati^r.ictlon  of 
ki-.ow!!,i.'  that  its  campaign  <.' .  ^  L.Ti^elv  r -- 
spuiK^j'jif  for  the  deci.su. i?  ;..  p:,ice  -;■.<'  O- - 
j<.-ii:;y.aiiL.i.  i  headquarleii  »ii  :i.e  Li.y.eu 
S;ate^ 

TlM,--.'  who  know  the  story  behiuu  .;<-  ,t  rv 
well  appreciate  th:?. 

Other  inieresr(>c!  .<;re5  ."...s.;  put  lorrh  in- 
tPtisive  c.u:ipaiKv..s  to  oonun.ii.n  ar'.^r,tur': 
d;;t  :t  was  oiiiv  the  Bhicfc  Hid.s  mat  siPi)p*-d 
f-irw,siTi  i.n  tne  broi,der  n-".,iso  .,■;  ui-ursng 
hr:^;  rt  ;*.(-.!:. ',. a  u:  ti.e  Uiiiteo  tuies. 


The  official  steps  in  this  respect — and  I 
speak  advisedly — were  Instigated  and  acti- 
vated through  the  Black  HilLs  committee. 

COVEENOKS    TAXE    ACTION 

The  first  was  at  Mackinac  Island  last  July 
when  Gov.  M.  Q.  Sharpe  induced  the  gov- 
erncM-s'  conference  to  adopt  a  resolution  urg- 
ing the  UNO  to  place  Its  headquartere  In 
the  United  States. 

This  was  strictly  and  exclusively  Sharpe's 
enterprise.  No  other  governor  had  proposed 
.such  a  resolution  or,  it  appeared,  even 
thought  of  it. 

But  Bharpe  started  to  work  on  the  matter 
en  route  with  the  governors  by  ship  from 
Detroit  to  Mackinac.  At  first  there  was  ob- 
jection, some  contending  that  the  matter 
was  outside  of  the  conference's  province. 
But  with  dogged  persistence  Sharpe  kept  in- 
terviewing governor  after  governor  and  soon 
had  sold  his  idea.  The  resolution  was 
adopted  unanimously  before  the  conference 
adjourned. 

But  there  was  still  much  question  at  Lon- 
don  in  November  about  the  Amwicau  loca- 
tion. One  draw-back  was  the  absence  of  an 
oflQcial  invitation. 

President  Truman,  in  fact,  had  told  the 
American  delegation  not  to  promote  a  site 
In  the  United  States  but  to  a.ssume  the  atti- 
tude that  if  the  UNO  should  want  to  ccane 
here,  it  would  be  welcome. 

That,  however,  wasn't  sufficiently  affirma- 
tive. Paul  Bellamy,  of  Rapid  City,  sensed 
this  whUe  he  was  in  London  and  realized 
there  was  a  strong  likelihood  that  the  United 
States  would  not  be  selected  unless  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  an  ofQcial  invitation  was 
immediately  forthcoming. 

rNTTTATTON    OBTMNTO 

So  he  went  to  work  when  he  reached  Wash- 
In^nn  last  week.  First  Representative  Fran- 
CIS  Case,  of  South  Dakota's  Second  District 
presented  a  resolution  of  invitation  to  the 
House  where  it  was  adopted  unanimously.- 
Then  Senator  Chan  Gtrnwrr.  of  South  Da- 
kota, offered  the  resolution  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  obtained 
its  unanimous  endorsement.  A  few  minutes 
later,  he  presented  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation to  the  Senate  and  it  was  approved 
without  a  dissenting  vote. 

BEU,AMY  COKMDENT 

So  confident  was  Bellamy  that  this  action 
would  turn  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  that  he  said  so  flatly  In  a  sUtement 
he   issued    to   The   Argus-Leader   for   publl- 

cation. 

"This  decides  it."  he  said,  "and  I've  Just 
advised  our  delegation  in  London  about  the 
action  of  Congress.  As  soon  as  the  delegation 
Informs  the  UNO  officially  about  it,  theyll 
vote  to  place  the  capital  in  the '  United 
States." 

And  2  days  thereafter  the  UNO  voted  to 
place  its  headquarters  in  the  United  SUtes. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  without  the  per- 
sUtence  of  the  Black  Hills  committee  the 
UNO  very  probably  would  have  placed  its 
headqu-.rteis  in  some  nation  other  than  tlie 
United  SUtes. 

M-     Spf^akrr.    a.s  pointed   out   by  Mr. 
Ch::-'ophprson'>  artir!^  it  was  Governor 

Sharpe.  of  Sjiitl:  D.:-:  .ta,  'w-ho  brought 
tlie  matter  oi  lockt::nu  tlie  United  Na- 
ticn.s  C.ipital  m  me  I  n;ied  States  before 
the  ..ov^>rnors'  c onnrf-.-v-e  at  Mackinac 
I.>iand  la>t  .*;ummf!  and  ;•  w  ,,  ~  South  Da - 
K-fHa's  GoiTTnor  who  m-  roauc  d  the  res- 
ol'uiion  at  ti:P  cnr.fprence  inviting  the 
UNO  m  iccatp  it,,  capitol  in  this  country. 
1 1  was  Governor  Sharpe,  also,  ■who 
p/e.-vsed  .^ucce.-sfuily  for  favorable  action 
on  this  resolution, 

Foiiowint;    iha-    ari„,n,    rny   colleague 
l:om  s<^uMi  Da;,  va   Mr  Case,  introduced 


House  Concurrent  Resolution  75.  which 
sought  to  piace  the  Congress  of  the 
United  State?;  behind  the  invitation  ad- 
vanced by  the  governors'  conference. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  75  reads  as 
foIlow.s; 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Jtepresentattves 

(the  SenfLie  concuning) ,  That  the  United 
•  Nations  bt,  and  hereby  are.  invited  to  locate 
the  seat  df  the  United  Nations  Organlentlon 
within  ttte  United  States  of  America.  Both 
the  Hous<  and  the  Senate  approved  this  con- 
current resolution,  and  last  week  in  London 
the  Unit«H  Nations,  by  a  vote  of  30  to  14 — 
more  that  the  necessary  two-thirds — decided 
definitely  and  finally  to  locate  its  capital  in 
the  United  States. 

During  the  fall  and  summer,  both  Con- 
gressman Case  and  I  extended  personal 
invitatiots  to  the  heads  of  over  half  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  in  their 
own  capitals,  urging  the  choice  of  the 
United  States  as  the  home  of  the  UNO 
capital  and  calling  attention  to  the  spe- 
cial advantages  and  attractions  offered  by 
the  proferied  sites  in  the  Black  Hills 
mountain  country  of  South  IDakota.  Wyo- 
ming, and  Nebraska.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  by  far  the  greater  percentage 
of  the  countries  which  we  visited  voted  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  in  the  decibion 
reached  tn  London  last  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  supporters  of  the 
Black  HUls  UNO  capiui  site  are  confi- 
deut  that  upon  iaspection  by  the  travel- 
ing commission  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization charged  with  responsibihty  of 
recommending  specific  locations  within 
the  United  States,  the  Black  Hills  site  will 
be  favorably  considered.  The  A.«;sociated 
Press  story  of  last  night  quoting  the  Brit- 
ish Government  as  "favoring  a  small 
town  site^not  too  close  to  Washington, 
D.  C."  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
would  loc*  with  pleasure  upon  the  selec- 
tion of  such  a  site  as  the  Black  Hill<=;— 
midway  as  it  is  between  the  two  coasts, 
free  from  any  overshadowing  Influences 
of  geographic,  newspaper,  or  political 
bias,  and  protected  by  mountains  and  by 
location  from  atomic  bomb  attacks  since 
it  would  tbus  be  far  from  any  military  ob- 
jective and  clase  to  convenient  opportun- 
ities to  establish  .such  underground  cham- 
bers as  se«urity  dictated. 

Amendmeits  Suggested  to  Nabonal  Sery- 
ice  Life  Insurance  for  Lump-Sum  Pay- 
ments and  Endowment  Policies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  lOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  20, 1945 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Monday 
December  17.  1945.  I  introduced  H  r' 
5016.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Service 
Lite  Insurance  Act  of  1940  to  provide  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  policy  may  be  pay- 
able to  the  beneficiary  either  in  a  lump 
sum  or  over  a  penod  of  years. 

Under  tie  exisUng  law.  these  policies 
are  payabfe  over  a  period  of  years  and 
are  not  pafable  in  a  lump  sum,  although 


I* 
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the  policies  held  by  veterans  of  World 
War  I  may  be  payable  in  a  lump  sum. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  veterans 
of  this  war  may  convert  their  national 
service  life  insurance  into  any  policy  that 
a  veteran  of  World  War  I  was  permitted 
to  convert  his  life  insurance  into.  In 
other  words,  the  present  law  permits  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  to  convert  their 
insurance  only  into  ordinary  life,  20- 
payment  hfe,  and  30-payment  life  poli- 
cies. The  amendment  as  enacted  will 
permit  them  also  to  obtain  20-year 
endowments.  30-year  endowments,  and 
an  endowment  at  62.  the  .same  as  veterans 
of  World  War  I  were  privileged  to  obtain. 

One  ol  the  greatest  benefits  the  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II  will  receive  out  of 
his  service  will  be  his  converted  life-in- 
surance policy.  Some  veterans  are  de- 
clining the  policies  because  the  proceeds 
are  not  payable  in  a  lump  sum.  and  some 
are  decUning  because  they  cannot  obtain 
endowment  poHcie.s.  The  enactment  of 
this  amendment  will  correct  both  of  these 
ob.1ections. 

I  am  also  inserting  herewith  the  text 
of  the  bill: 

H.   R.   6016 

A  bill  to  extend  the  types  of  insurance  into 
which  national  service  life  insurance  may 
be  converted,  and  to  provide  for  payment, 
at  the  option  of  the  Insured,  of  the  in- 
surance In  one  lump  simi 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  602  (f) 
of  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  1940,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  1940  ed. 
title  38,  sec.  802  (f  i )  (relating  to  conversion 
and  exchange  privileges),  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "Ordinary  life.  20  payment  life, 
30  payment  life"  the  following:  "20-year 
endownment,  30-year  endownment,  endown- 
ment  at  age  of  62,  5-year  level  premium 
term." 

Sec.  2.  Section  602  (h)  of  such  act,  as 
amended  (U.  S.  C.  1940  edition,  title  38,  sec. 
802  (h):  Supp.  rv.  title  38.  sec.  802  (h) ) 
(relating  to  manner  of  payment  of  benefits) , 
Is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  paragraph  reading  as  follows: 

"(4)  At  the  option  of  the  Insured,  the 
Insurance  shall,  In  lieu  of  being  paid  in  in- 
stallments as  provided  In  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  and  (3),  be  paid  in  one  lump  sum." 
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HON.  JOHN  V; 
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OF   VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  December  20. 1945 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  news 
articles: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  Decem- 
ber 7.  1945) 
HOMm.£SS  VETS  FAVOB  BtrriKG  m'lkan  cabdkns 

Fed  up  with  the  lack  of  planning  of  public 
and  private  housing  interests,  50  homeless 
veterans  have  already  jumped  at  the  plan 
of  thT  local  American  Veterans  of  World 
■War  n  to  purchase  the  Government's  McLean 
Gardens  as  a  cooperative  veterans  corpora- 
tion. 

'This  looks  like  the  answer  to  our  prayers," 
D.  C.  Dasstord,  Army  officer  on  terminal  leave 


and  one  of  the  50,  told  the  News.  "My  wife 
and  I  arc  so  sick  of  being  told  we  can't  have 
an  apartment  because  we  have  a  5-year-old 
child  we're  practically  ready  to  decapitate  all 
real-estate  agenu."  Mr.  Dassford,  his  wife, 
and  baby  have  been  living  with  his  family 
since  his  return  to  Washington.  "We'd  like 
a  place  of  our  own  for  a  change." 

The  plan  to  purchase  McLean  Gardens  Is 
one  of  desperation  hatched  last  Saturday 
by  Amvets'  local  post  commander,  Ray  Saw- 
yer, and  their  national  legislative  representa- 
tive. Jce  Leib. 

TIKED  or  RTSOLtmONS 

"We  Just  were  tired  of  passing  resolutions 
on  the  matter,"  Mr.  Sawyer  commented. 
"What  good  is  a  resolution  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  build  500  houses  this  year  when 
3,000  veterans  applied  to  the  war  housing 
center  and  other  public  housing  develop- 
ments in  the  last  month?  They  need  houses 
immediately.  Now  that  all  the  rosy  promises 
of  private  enterprise  and  the  Government 
have  come  to  nothing,  it's  time  for  the  vet- 
eran to  get  out  and  help  himself — no  one 
else  Is  going  to  help  him." 

Mr.  Sawyer,  a  lawyer  with  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  has  been  back  long 
enough  to  have  purchased  his  own  home,  but 
he's  willing  to  sell  that  and  move  into 
McLean  Gardens  to  help  the  project  get  a 
start. 

WAG   BACKS   PLAN 

The  50  other  veterans  feel  the  same  way. 
According  to  one  ex-Wac  who  has  been 
figurately  slapped  In  the  face  with  her  own 
GI  loan  by  almost  every  real-estate  dealer 
In  the  city:  "I  can't  see  why  a  group  of  vet- 
erans couldn't  work  out  a  very  good  system 
of  living  together.  We've  been  forced  to  co- 
operate with  each  other  in  many  worse  places 
under  conditions  that  tried  everyone's  tem- 
pers. We  certainly  can  get  along  well  in  a 
place  like  McLean  Gardens." 

NAVT     MANS    STAND 

An  ex-naval  officer  who  Is  Interested  in  the 
project  has  a  family  living  in  Chicago.  "I 
spent  a  week  with  my  wife  and  two  kids  when 
I  returned  from  overseas,  and  2  weeks  when 
I  was  discharged.  If  I  can't  find  a  place  here 
for  my  family,  I  might  just  as  well  be  back  on 
Guam"  He  particularly  wants  to  see  the 
project  get  under  way  within  a  month. 

Although  the  plan  has  not  yet  crystallized, 
Mr.  Sawyer  hopes  that  aU  interested  veterans 
will  call  the  local  Amvets'  office,  regardless 
of  their  affiliation  with  other  veterans'  organ- 
izations. "This  isn't  just  an  Amvet  affair. 
It's  something  we  think  all  of  the  homeless 
veterans  around  here  would  be  interested  in. 
Everyone  who  can  obtain  his  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration guaranty  of  a  $2,000  loan  will 
have  an  equal  say  in  the  corporation  and  In 
electing  the  directors  or  appointing  a  man- 
ager for  the  project  But  that  must  come 
later." 

As  It  now  stands,  the  counsel  for  the  group. 
Col.  William  A.  Roberts,  formerly  people's 
counsel  of  the  District,  wUl  meet  with  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  discuss  the  plan, 
see  if  it  Is  feasible  and  iron  out  problems 
that  may  stand  in  the  way  of  the  veterans. 

McLean  Gardens  cost  the  Government 
811.000,000  to  build.  Private  real -estate  In- 
terests told  the  News  It  "is  highly  unlikely" 
the  Government  would  "realize  its  Invest- 
ment upon  sale."  There  Is  no  official  policy 
yet  about  whether  a  veterans'  group  s-uch  as 
this  would  have  priority  on  the  purchase 

Again,  there  Is  the  problem  of  the  current 
tenants,  whether  the  corporation  would  In- 
clude them,  whether  they  could  be  evicted,  or 
whether  the  turn -over  is  heavy  enough  to  In- 
sure apartments  for  a  large  memberslp  In  the 
corporation.  Mr.  Sawyer  hopes  to  be  able  to 
put  the  plan  In  operation  with  at  least  350 
veterans.  There  are  723  apartments  in  the 
development,  inhich  also  Includes  9  residence 
halls. 


[From  the  Army  Times  of  December  8.  1945 1 
Amvets  Seek   Mass   GI  Loan   To   Bit   Huge 

GOVEHNMENT    PSOJECT 

Washington. — The  most  ambitious  CI  loan 
project  yet  to  originate  with  veterans  or  a 
veterans'  organization  was  proposed  this 
week  by  the  District  of  Columbia  chapter  of 
the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
contemplates  the  mass  purchase  of  the  mul- 
timillion-dollar McLean  Gardens  housing 
project  In  Washington  and  cooperative  op- 
eration of  the  723-family,  1,347-dormitory 
project. 

Raymond  Sawyer,  post  commander  of  the 
Amvets  District  chapter,  said  this  week  that 
723  veterans  each  with  a  GI  loan  of  $2,000 
could  make  the  required  down  payment  of 
$1,446,00. 

Under  the  preliminary  plans  under  con- 
sideration by  a  committee  of  the  Amvets. 
veterans  of  World  War  II  would  be  eligible 
to  participate  without  reference  to  member- 
ship In  any  veterans'  organization. 

Col.  William  A.  Roberts,  former  People's 
Counsel  of  the  District  and  a  veteran  of  this 
war,  said  that  he  had  agreed  to  represent 
the  Amvets'  group  In  untangling  the  many 
legal  questions  and  problems  which  are 
bound  to  arise. 

Colonel  Roberts  said  that  the  veterans' 
g^oup  was  very  serious  and  that  a  committee" 
has  been  appointed  to  work  out  the  details 
of  the  general  outline. 

The  first  hurdle,  of  course,  wUl  be  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  certificate  of  eligibility 
under  which  GI  loans  are  approved.  In  the 
event  the  VA  could  hurdle  the  legal  questions 
raised  and  approved  such  a  mass  loan,  the 
veterans  then  would  face  the  problem  of 
obtaining  the  actual  money  in  the  private 
lending  market  and  arranging  a  low  enough 
rate  of  interest  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  GI  bill. 

If  these  two  major  obstacles  could  be 
hurdled,  the  problems  of  management  and 
operation  then  would  be  raised 

Oflf-hand  opinion  In  Washington  predicted 
this  week,  also,  that  the  veterans  will  face 
tough  competition  from  Washingto.i  realty 
operators  In  their  attempts  to  buy  McLean 
Gardens  if  the  project  actually  propresses  to 
that  stage.  Unless  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion should  Intervene  to  delay  the  sale  of  the 
huge  project.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  it 
will  be  snapped  up  by  private  capital  at  the 
earliest   opportunity. 

The  Government  announced  during  the 
week  that  It  plans  Intensification  of  an  effort 
to  sell  six  war  housing  properties  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  area  which  cost  $56,000,000. 
The  Defense  Homes  Corporation  said  news- 
paper advertising  this  week  would  offer  the 
properties.  They  Include  4.007  apartments 
and  2,302  furnished  rooms. 


Hor.    M.trrv  ^A' .  Bashore 
EXTENSION  OF  RE:.'  \i.i:,3 

HON.  .\.  I.MILLER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI    d  .- .  'x  I  '.TIVES 
Thursday,  December  20, 1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  J!r  S:>  :/;:- 
er,  under  unanimous  consc:.:  t  t  >;*(:. u 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  cl  i;.*.  p;ec- 
ORD,  I  include  a  radio  address  macr-  i\- 
Lloyd  C.  Thomas  over  .'^'a'icn  KGF\V, 
Kearney.  Nebr.,  Deccmb-:-  IG    1D45. 

My  remarks  concerii  H  ^rry  \v  E.i- 
shcre.  who  is  retiring  ab  Ccmm.5.s;cr.cr, 
United  State,-  E'Jrcau  of  Reclamatior;. 
H:.:::  B>t  h  ;•  i^elieves  in  irrigatio:^..    He 
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started  the  ScottsblufT  ir'-e:!-!^ --,  -■i:^'^'''^* 
In  western  Nebra^^ka  in  tiu-  ■■iw'.v  190G  ^ 
He  started  as  a  cr.  ;:r:  b'\v  unci  now.  after 
many  years  of  ser.  ict  he  ■  retiring  a- 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  R^  ri  i. -ration.  H  • 
is  going  back  to  Mitchell.  Nebr..  where 
he  first  planted  some  seeds  of  irrigation. 
From  his  efforts,  we  now  have,  in  we.st- 
em  Nebraska,  one  of  the  finest  and  larg- 
est irrigation  areas  in  the  country. 
Harry  Bashore  wiU  be  missed  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation,  but  he  will 
be  most  welcome  back  at  Mitchell.  Nebr., 
where  he  expects  to  retire  and  make  his 
home. 

KXCZRPT     FROM      A      RADIO      TALK      BY      LOjOTD      C. 
THOMAS  OVm  STATION  KCrw,  KEARXrT,  NBBH  , 

ON  Dtcaam  le,  194  s 

Another  old  friend  is  retiring  from  his  im- 
portant Government  office  at  Washington 
and  returning  to  his  home  in  Nebraska  to 
retire.  Harry  W.  Bashore.  Director  of  tl.e 
Unitffd  States  Bureau  ol  Reclamation,  with 
headquarters  at  Washington,  has  aanounced 
bis  retirement  from  Guvemment  service,  ef- 
fective January  1.  ar.d  Is  returning  to  his 
iiome  at  Mitchell,  In  the  North  Platte,  to  live. 
Hft  wUi  be  ruceeeded  by  Michael  W.  Straus. 
President  Truman  announced  on  Wednesday. 
Mr.  Straus.  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  a  right-hand  man  for  Interior 
Secretary  Harold  Icltes  for  the  past  13  years, 
■aid  the  change  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
multi-mllUon-doIlar  developnvcnt  progrr.m 
In  the  Missouri  Valley,  which  includes  this 
area. 

Harry  Bashore  said  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  integrated  program  of  the  Reclamation 
Bureau  with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
development  of  the  Missouri  Basm  viill  pro- 
ceed smoothly  under  Mr.  Straus'  leadership. 
Many  of  you  listeners  and  hundreds  of  Irri- 
gation   boosters     in     central    and     western 
Nebraska   met   Harry    Bashore   when   he.    in 
company    with    E.   B.    Dpbler.    of   Denver,    in 
charge  of  district  7  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, visited  this  area  on  an  inspection 
trip   last    June,  and  when  they   were   heard 
'  h'.:h  .V  while  at  Kearney. 
iiie    Wiirlcl-Hera.'c;      f    ;  i    -    Thursday   pub- 
lished   an    edlt-inai      •;    iiir-.    B.tshore    that 
Is  so  good  that  I  read  it   to  you  today.     It 
was    headed    "Harry   Bashore    comes    home." 
p.nd  reads  as  follows.  I  quote:    "For  almost 
40  years  Harry  W    Bsshore  has  been  a  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.     That  is  close 
to  the  life  span  of  the  Bureau  itself.     He 
has  grown  tip  with  It.  starting  as  an  engineer 
and  ending  as  Comm-ssioner. 

"Now  Harry  Bashore  has  reached  the  re- 
tirement age  ar.d  is  coming  back  to  the 
house  at  Mitchell.  Nebr.,  which  he  has  for 
n'.any  years  regarded  as  home.  He  will  be 
welcomed  as  a  nien^,  neighbor,  and  valu- 
able citizen  of  Nebraska.  Few  men  know 
more  about  Irrigation,  its  problems,  and  its 
potentlahties  than  does  Harry  Bashore.  He 
Is  an  engineer  and  an  expert,  a  career  man 
?u  his  field,  and  never  a  politician.  He  got 
to  the  top  the  hard  way,  probably  because 
he  knew  more  aboin  irrigjition  than  anyone 
in  the  G^v-mmrnt.  Without  flreworlcs  be- 
fore congressional  committees,  he  has  man- 
ai5ed  to  get  his  Job  done.  He  h»^  seen 
the  doctrines  and  the  works  c:  nation 

spread  throughout  thr  V, -^^  "  Th.r  closes 
the  quotation  from  i    e  i  .  ;   r.  t. 

But  Just  because  my  old  friend  Harry 
Bfishore  ha^s  res-gned  f-rm  tho  tcp  prst  In 
the    '    '"    !    '" ;'    v ■'v'.'":z~. "''."' -•.    I'l.i    ^--•■:"--(,  -« 

to     NcO..-.l,i     tU     l.\-t'       '*      '-.      ;.   >     K!_'»-i      tn-r      >;;<; 

work  is  done.  He  rn.-'v  ha. e  11. -^  privllecf 
■-":'  -nklng  ];fe  ou:  here  in  his  h.-'ine  Sra~;e 
..  ht-.e  easier,  for  he  dcsfrvts  t)-iat,  but  thfi" 
:.--  H  la-.j  Kb  to  bt'  ci^re  here  -..a  Nv-biasKa, 
^A.th  Uator  av.iUa:-.e  l^v  an  additional  mil- 
iion  acres  of  trtrsty  faim  L.r..!.-,  wiikh  are 
t:f.-.^-,i..-tv  },.)  reed  of  1;       TT.or^  ;-  a  ^:ri,dc-:- 


N"-'  '  .,ka  to  give  us  the  advice,  aid.  and 
t-M-ance  that  we  need  In  putting  this  water 
t     ■"    rk    and  quickly. 

N  i  i-kas  average  combined  October- 
N  -luber  rainfill  was  thirty-eight  hun- 
tiipihs  of  an  inch.  It  was  the  second 
driest  period  on  record,  according  to  a  report 
last  Monday  by  R.  A.  Dyke,  State  weather 
bureau  chief.  The  dryness  was  exceeded 
only  In  1933.  That  conditior>,  my  friends, 
ought  to  awaken  us  to  the  Imperative  need 
for  the  development  of  Irrigation  In  Ne- 
braska to  the  extreme  limit.  With  millions 
of  gallons  of  water  rushing  down  the  stream 
channels  of  our  State  every  week  on  their 
way  to  the  Mi5souri  River  and  on  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  behooves  us  to  get  busy 
and  spread  them  over  our  thirsty  farm  lands 
and  to  stcre  them  In  our  reservoirs,  and  to 
provide  additional  reservoirs  for  their  stor- 
age and  for  the  development  of  electric  pow- 
er before  they  are  used  for  irrigation. 

We  need  a  man  of  the  ability,  caliber,  and 
experience  of  Harry  Bashore  to  lead  us  in 
our  efforts  for  more  irrigation  In  Nebraska. 
We  need  a  man  who  talks  common  sense,  as 
doe.s  Harry  Bashore.  to  help  bring  together 
the  warring  factions  who  for  y^ars  have 
watched  each  other  with  wary  eyes,  ready 
to  dash  at  the  throat  of  the  opposing  faction 
when  a  move  is  made  for  development, 
while  the  waters  in  our  rivers  continue  to 
flow  eastward  and  southward  on  their  way 
to  the  Gulf.  Harry  Bashore  can  lead  us  out 
of  the  morass  of  contioversy  euid  conflict  and 
onto  the  broad  plains  of  development  atd 
use  of  our  waters. 

I  haven't  much  to  offer  Harry  Bashore  to 
Induce  him  to  step  in  and  help  us  out — to 
do  the  Job  that  is  waiting  to  be  done  here 
In  Nebraska.  But  I  can  make  m"  contri- 
bution, and  here  it  is:  I  hereby  tender  my 
resignation  as  first  vice  president  of  tlie  Ne- 
braska Irrigation  Association,  the  ofEce  to 
which  I  WPS  elected  at  the  annual  meeting 
at  North  Platte  on  December  7;  I  tender  it 
to  the  board  of  directors,  the  executive  com- 
mittee, on  the  condition  that  It  be  tendered 
to  Harry  Bashore  and  that  he  will  accept  it, 
for  it  will  give  htm  an  official  status.  It 
isn't  much  to  offer.  Harry,  for  a  man  like 
you;  but  it  is  made  in  good  faith  and  I  hope 
you  accept. 


•iO' 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

or    KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P^EPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  20, 1945 

Mr,  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  taxpayer  spent  a  billion 
dollars  to  build  airports  on  British  soil. 
Under  the  terms  imposed  by  the  British! 
our  commercial  planes  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  use  these  airfields  after  the  war. 
Now.  it  is  proposed  to  lend  billions  of 
our  taxpayers'  money  to  Biitain— to  do 
what?  What  use  will  Britain  make  of 
the  proposed  money  if  and  when  loaned? 
Why  r^ve  the  businessman  of  Great  Bi  it- 
am  better  terms  on  a  loan  than  our  RFC 
would  rrant  to  a  businessman  in  this 
.■o';r:t:y  .seeking  a  loan?  When  I  say 
'  Iv  ..■,'■  :c  far  as  money  or  credit  to  Great 
Bi.:.-.;:i  is  concorned,  I  mean  an  ad- 
vanct.'  -'1  ;ncney  iiidi  vv.ii  never  be  repaid. 
Ho'*  rr.i-ny  ti.Ti^'  :^  mu.st  rur  people  have 
thr  ir  nneers  burred  i^y  G;-'  at  Britain  and 
other  foreicn  na^-nn*;  b'-:>;-e  deciding  to 
'-e?^i:^t  the-;  ayp  _y..  i^;-  more  and  more 
0:  oiu  taxi;a\c.j    u^oney? 


Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Oommerce,  December  19,  1945: 

UxTiTD  St.^txs  a™  Lnrea  Facte  B'.rriirs  to 
Expantunc  RotTTS  Abroad — State  Depart- 
ment Co.WCXU)ED  toT  TENDENCT  OF  POREIGN 
COUMTtlES  To  FOBCB  BiLATXBAI.  ACKEEMENTS 

ON  Ratks  and  Trxp  Fkjcqukncies 
(By  Marshall  W.  Berger) 

Washi»gtoic.  December  18. — A  number  of 
barriers  to  the  expansion  of  world  air  com- 
merce aic  now  developing  and  are  directly 
traceable,  In  the  opinion  of  State  Depart- 
ment experts,  to  the  failure  0!  last  year's 
Chicago  Conference  to  set  up  a  multilateral 
agreement  for  International  air  transporta- 
tion. 

Among  these  obstacles  are  a  marked  tend- 
ency toward  bilateral  agreements  and  dis- 
agreemetw  between  nations  as  to  rates  and 
frequeucj  cX  trips. 

Althoufh  a  general  commercial  agreement 
is  now  bing  negotiated  between  this  Nation 
and  FranTe.  and  |while  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  SCates  atr  committed  by  terms  of  the 
proposed  Joan^o  seek  an  early  understanding 
of  their  Jlvlation  problems,  it  is  In  this  very 
sci amble  Sot  bilateral  agreements  that  Gcv- 
ernment  Officials  foresee  restrictive  effects  on 
overseas  iir  commerce. 

TTNltED    STATES    DOMINATION     FEARED 

Basically,  the  obstacles  to  expansion  are 
developii*  from  Europe's  seeming  fear  that 
America  yni  dominate  the  skyways,  with  the 
result  th«t  the  former  Is  determined  to  pro- 
tect her  Economies  and  markets  from  pene- 
tration bj  the  United  States,  it  was  satd. 

At  Chicago.  In  the  words  of  one  State  De- 
partmenti  source,  "No  agreement  on  rates  or 
traffic  wa|  passible  because  American  repre- 
se:itatlve$  reached  too  far  and  British  repre- 
sentatives refused  to  acquiesce." 

The  effect  was  to  place  these  matters  Into 
a  bilateral  agreement  category,  with  the  re- 
sult that  some  areas  of  the  world  will  aufler 
tlEht  restrictions  on  air  commerce,  others 
will  have  partial  expansion,  and  still  others 
will  have, complete  freedom  ol  the  air.  the 
source  di^Iosed. 

At  Montreal  machinery  was  established 
last  October  under  which  private  carrlera 
agreed  to  negotiate  on  rates  to  eliminate  a 
rate  war  I  Pan  American  Airways  afterwartl 
dropped  its  rate  to  London  to  »275.  and 
thereby  iecesrttated  further  An^lo-Ameri- 
can  talk^  covering  various  phases  at  air 
transportation. 

The  United  States  proposed  a  permanent 
agreemen  to  embrace  ail  aspects  of  inter- 
national lir  commerce,  and  Great  Britain 
countered  with  a  suggestion  lor  working 
out  a  tem  lorary  arrangement  exclusively  for 
rates  and  frequency  of  trips. 

voLiTMr  uarrr  set 

When  I^AA,  under  the  $275  rate,  was  re- 
duced to. two  flights  weekly,  it  rateed  its 
fare  to  $^75  and  Is  now  permitted  along 
wita  American  Overseas  Airlines,  250  pas- 
sengers p«r  week. 

Althou^  both  AOA  and  PAA  representa- 
tives are  <Jf  the  opinion  that  the  maximum 
of  600  passengers  is  ample  at  present,  they 
both  object  to  the  principle  oi  limitation 
and  stress  jthe  point  that  it  may  retard  man- 
ufacturing development. 

In  all  ol  these  unsettled  matters.  Senator 
Pat  McCixxAK  (Democrat,  Nevada)  has 
found  mote  and  more  ammunition  for  his 
All  Ameriican  Flag  Line  proposal,  which 
would  set  jup  a  community  company  of  all 
United  States  overseas  carriers.  Strongest 
evidence  <4  this  lay  in  a  report  made  public 
by  a  majojjlty  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
miUee.  emtJhatlcally  urging  adoption  of  the 
chosen  initrument  prln  ;lple.  Hearings  on 
the  bill  are  due  early  ntxt  year. 

Pan  American  Is  believed  to  have  made 
two  signiflcant  points,  meanwhile,  in  the 
setting  of  fts  original  $275  fare  to  London.  It 
charged  tl»t: 
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1  Rate  setting  by  the  International  Air 
Transportation  Association  "is  illusory"  be- 
cause a  unanimous  vote  must  determine  the 
organization's  action  end  "either  American 
Airlines  or  British  Overseas  Airways  could 
block  the  fare  reduction  proposed  by  Pan 
American." 

errs  LowEH  eatb 

2.  PAA  stated  that  the  proposed  fare 
was  an  8-cents-per-mile  rate,  which  is  higher 
than  the  rate  "which  American  Airlines 
quoted  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  a  year 
ago."  when  seeking  a  certificate  to  operate 
to  Greet  Britain. 

Still  undecitJcd,  the  rate  matter  is  not  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  a  solution  until  L^TA 
convenes  in  January  on  the  North  Atlantic 
traffic  conference. 

The  only  potentlaHy  bright  factor  in  pros- 
pect is  that  the  Houso  Postwar  Planning  Com- 
mittee saw  fit  to  ob'^erve.  after  a  visit  to 
Europe,  that  United  KlnRdom's  opposition  to 
freedom  of  the  air  handicapped  the  expan- 
sion of  American  civil  aviation.  The  United 
States,  it  was  said,  should  "Insist  upon  civil 
aviation  rights  for  American  air  lines  in  re- 
turn for  the  concessions  which  we  are  afford- 
ing other  nations." 

As  a  result  of  the  committee's  findings. 
Capitol  Hill  sources  predict  that  further  dis- 
cussions of  air  commerce  problems  will  be 
raised  in  the  House  when  the  British  loan 
proposal  is  sent  there  for  ratification. 


Demobilization  of  llie  A 
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EXTENSION  OI^  REI»IARKS 

or 

!'n\  T  yv.un  HAND 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R:SPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Deceiiber  20. 1945 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  respect- 
fully suggest  to  the  leadership  of  the 
House  that  the  first  order  of  business, 
when  we  reconvene,  \sill  be  to  deal  with 
two  further  questions  of  vital  interest 
to  our  fighting  men.  The  first  is  demo- 
bilization of  troops,  and  the  second  deals 
with  the  question  of  terminal  leave. 

With  respect  to  the  lirst  question  there 
are  a  large  number  of  bills  now  pending 
in  committee.  I  introijuced  a  bill  on  Oc- 
tober 4.  1945.  which  I  think  is  a  good  bill, 
but  I  have  no  special  pride  of  author- 
ship, and  the  problem  is  for  the  commit- 
tee to  take  all  of  theie  bills,  give  them 
attention,  and,  if  necessary,  write  a  new 
bill  combining  the  best  features  of  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  points 
announced  by  the  service  this  morning, 
a  serious  injustice  is  being  done  to  a 
large  number  of  men,  whose  service  has 
been  long,  but  who  still  are  not  eligible 
for  discharge  under  the  point  system. 
Those  of  us  who  are  Interested  in  this 
legislation — and  I  thirk  that  includes  a 
majority  of  the  membership — should  de- 
mand action  on  this  iubject. 

On  the  question  of  terminal  leave,  the 
same  situation  prevals.  There  are  a 
number  of  bills  pending,  none  of  which 
have  been  reported.  It  is  so  clearly  un- 
American  to  discriminate  between  officers 
and  the  enlisted  men,  so  obviously  an 
unfair  discrimination,  that  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  action  en  this  in  January. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  newspapers  have 
seen  fit  to  say  that  tlieir  Congress  has 
been  on  a  sit-down  str  ke  because  all  the 


hgislation  suggested  by  the  President  has 
not  been  immediately  approved.  Con- 
gress is  not  sitting  down;  Congress  is 
being  held  down  by  our  procedure,  and 
particularly  by  the  committee  system. 
The  events  of  the  last  2  weeks,  and  par- 
ticularly the  last  2  days,  very  clearly 
shows  that  Congress  can  and  will  dispiose 
promptly  of  legislation,  no  matter  how 
controversial,  if  the  leaders  who  control 
the  calendar  will  bring  the  legislation  be- 
fore us.  Members  of  this  House  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
You  will  find,  sir.  that  if  the  committees 
report  the  legislation  which  the  country 
needs,  and  the  leaders  put  it  on  the  legis- 
lative program,  you  will  have  no  trouble 
gettlnf!  action  from  the  House  as 
promptly  as  we  have  given  it  to  you  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days. 

Give  us  the  chance  to  act  on  these  two 
bills  in  January,  and  you  will  see  how 
quickly  the  House  passes  them. 


Silver  Money — Eternal  Misrepresentation 
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Thursday.  December  20, 1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  can- 
not the  publications  of  the  country  tell 
the  truth  about  silver  and  its  use  as 
money?  Surely  our  leading  newspapers 
and  periodicals  have  a  responsibility  to 
their  readers  and  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  tell  the  truth  and  give  the  facts 
in  printing  articles  on  this  subject.  The 
facts  concerning  money  and  the  use  of 
the  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  in 
the  Nation's  monetary  system  are  avail- 
able to  anyone  in  the  daily  and  monthly 
publications  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. The  stability  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  money  and  the  security  of 
our  national  economy  should  transcend 
any  financial  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
any  organized  group,  be  it  bankers, 
jewelers,  or  manufacturing  jewelers.  It 
is  time  that  the  patriotism  of  our  pub- 
lishers should  bring  them  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Government  and  the  Con- 
gress in  working  out  and  giving  our  coun- 
try a  sound,  workable,  and  adequate 
monetary  system.  In  this  connection 
there  is  submitted  herewith  a  letter  from 
a  former  New  Yorker,  now  of  the  West: 

Spokane,  Wash.,  December  14, 1945. 
FoBTTTNE   Magazine. 

New   York  City.  N.   Y. 

To  the  EnrroRs:  Shame  on  you  for  using 
in  your  December  1945  issue  that  puerile  and 
corny  Hl-Yo  Silver  title,  which  was  already 
worn  out  when  Time  magazine  used  it  over  5 
years  ago  In  March  1940! 

I  realize  the  utter  uselessness  of  trying  to 
get  your  magazine  or  any  other  eastern  pub- 
lication to  give  the  facts  about  silver.  I  also 
leelize.  of  course,  that  many  of  your  leading 
advertisers  are  primarily  interested  in  a  lower 
price  for  silver,  which  would  give  them  a 
larger  profit  for  their  products.  (I  am  well 
aware  that  the  advertisers'  willingness  to 
take  big  ads  is  not  supposed  to  influence  the 
editorial  and  news  columns,  but  human  na- 
ture l>elng  what  it  is  1  know  tliat  it  does  bo 
either  directly  or  indirectly.) 


Your  Hi-Yo  Silver  article  Is  full  of  inac- 
curacies, with  at  best  a  few  half-trutiis.  For 
example,  your  statement  "It  (the  silver  Sen- 
ators bill)  wculd  dhly  swell  the  already 
mountainous  stock  of  Eternized  silver  in  the 
United  States  Treasury."  What  do  you  mean 
by  the  word  "mountainous  "  as  applied  to  the 
silver  stock? 

If  It  is  now  mountainous  with  only  about 
450.000,000  ounces  (silver  bullion),  what  was 
it  when  it  amounted  to  nearly  a  billion  and 
a  half  ounces?  Incidentally,  It  is  extremely 
fortunate  that  we  had  accumulated  this  sil- 
ver to  draw  upon,  otherwise  the  atomic  bomb 
could  not  have  been  produced.  Did  you 
know  tliat  over  450,000,000  ounces  of  sUver 
were  utilized  In  the  development  of  the 
atomic  Ijomb? 

You  say  "silver  (is)  a  commodity  that 
would  not  be  genuinely  short  in  a  fre<!  mar- 
ket." Well,  the  answer  to  that  is  it  was 
short  toward  the  end  and  following  the  First 
World  War  when  there  was  a  free  market  in 
silver:  and  silver  advanced  to  a  high  of 
81.374  an  ounce  and  averaged  around  $1  an 
ounce  for  a  jjeriod  of  about  4  years  without 
any  legislative  help.  This,  also,  occurred  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Can- 
ada, and  other  countries  were  producing 
large  amounts  of  silver.  Morover,  the  In- 
dtostrlal  demand  for  silver  at  that  time  was 
very  small  compared  with  present  industrial 
consumption  and  indicated  future  consump- 
tion. 

You  are  also  wrong  In  your  assumption 
that  present  silver  production  Is  primarily 
due  to  a  shortage  of  iatxjr.  Would  you  be  in- 
terested In  knowing  what  the  real  facts  are? 
Mr.  Ickes'  Bureau  of  Mines  could  give  you 
part  of  the  answer,  and  I  can  give  you  the 
complete  answer  If  you  really  want  it.  For- 
tune, why  not  set  an  example  for  other  mag- 
azines and  for  one  tipie  at  least  give  your 
readers  a  fair,  unprejudiced  article  on  sUver? 
Even  the  devil  is  entitled  to  his  due. 
Very  truly  yours, 

F^ANK  LnxT. 


AdJres^  Pclive'' d  by  Hon.  .Albert  Rains, 
¥en;bfr  o\  Conirress.  Fifth  .Alabama 
C(ini'res,s;or.?.l  District,  fo  the  .Alabama 
Bapust  Stale  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  IIFMARKS 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  18,  1945 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Albert  Rains,  of  Ala- 
bama: 

I  am  happy  for  this  cherL^hed  privilege  to 
address  this  great  convention  on  the  timely 
and  paramount  subject  Factors  That  Will 
Make  for  Peace  in  the  New  World  Era 

Victory  over  our  enemies  lias  come  to  us 
at  the  end  of  a  bloody  and  horrible  night- 
mare in  our  history.  Our  enemies  in  the 
holocaust  Just  ended  have  found  that  the 
way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard;  that  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death:  and  that  he  who  lives 
by  the  sword  perishes  by  the  sword.  To  us, 
out  of  the  tears  and  suffering  of  armed  con- 
flict, comes  now  the  great  opportunity  for 
peace.  Also  appears  the  perplexln::  jrch- 
lems  and  complex  situations  which  r.:uit  b** 
met  and  solved  if  we  are  to  attain  the  ^'  al 
for  which  we  sacrificed  so  much  in  blood  arid 
treasure,  an  enduring  peace.  Out  of  the 
smoke   and   carnage   ol   battles  fought    ;>;id 
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won  bv  the  niight  of  Amer.ian  arrr..?,  cones 
also  the  unBoxight,  but  ordained  role  of  wcrld 
leadersiTlp  for  our  country.  But  let  us  have 
a  brief  but  true  appraisal  of  the  v/orld  sit- 
uation— we  have  won  the  war.  but  do  we 
have  peace? 

Nearly  8  months  have  gone  by  since  the 
full  and  unconditional  surrender  of  Hitler's 
evil  and  arrogant  Germai\y.  in  a  red  brick 
echoolhouse  in  Rhelms,  Prance.  Nearly  3 
months  have  p.assed  since  the  historic  oc- 
casion on  the  battleship  hft.^sotiri  in  Tokyo 
Bay.  marked  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  once  pn^ud,  empire-stcnllng,  Imperialis- 
tic Japan.  Ye.i,  o\w  enf"nlf»s  have  been 
ground  to  dust,  and  yet  t.',  ^-v.  -d  has  not 
been  sheathed.  All  over  the  world  today 
may  be  heard  the  sound  of  clanging  armor, 
the  rgar  of  military  mijiht.  The  dove  of 
peace  haa  settled  in  no  land,  and  the  olive 
branch  Is  not  accepted.  We  fought  for  a 
world  In  which  Ju-'^r-re.  nctht,  and  reason 
would  prevail:  h  ■  •  '.  ;n  which  aggression 
and  oppression  vnAi:a  be  no  more. 

Our  hope*  were  hl^h  and  our  hearts  were 
happy  when  the  d-^'pc  i*p->  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  the  S:;:.  F  ^incLsco  Conference 
adopted  '  y  f>  T  '  .*  d  Nations  Charter,  where- 
by the  V  :  I  '.\  :-  'o  be  committed  to  peace- 
ful metnf<is  of  rt'.solving  disputes  between 
nations  and  "h"  rult»  f>f  force  and  might  was 
to  be  outi;r,\  -  h..-:  ;  e:i: !  .  H  nimths  have 
gone  by  since  t.'i-.i,  nuautiiiuuo  iKcasion.  and 
only  the  United  States  and  a  few  other  llb- 
rr^v-lnvins?  nations  h '.v  •''.nna'ly  p.dopted 
!iir»  U..!t«-ci  Nations  C'l.hrit"  it  leads  all  ol 
'<-  ti>  ;ip\.(  u-:lv  (  ;n; f;7,;,i..*p  t'  f-  (;uery  I  so 
t-fit-.M  !if.,r  I:^  til  f-  ','■;;.  ..ri  ,irrr.(/<;  truce,  or  is 
It  final. -1  ;  r.p  b' einnir.g  of  the  l..-.:i waited 
era  of  ;,e  c  r:!  relationship  befji.,-?n  na- 
tions? Sui(-:v  ;  world  torn  to  shambles  by 
war  Ehould  n^w  kacw  th'.t  an  enduring  peace 
can  be  built  only  oa  t  u.-t,  ^onndence,  lib- 
erty, and  justice. 

I  hasten  to  say,  then  w.h.-.t  all  straight- 
thinking  nen  know,  ihe  one  factor  which  will 
contribute  more  to  the  building  of  a  peace  in 
this  troubled  new-world  era  is  trust  iid  con- 
fidence, not  oiprcssicu  inci  over^-'owering 
military  might 

Ktishriued  Ir  the  neart  cl  ever^  American 
soldier  as  he  fout^ht  In  battKs  all  over  the 
world  was  the  firm  bchef  I'r  v  :e  w:  s  nrlit- 
\:.d,  lo;-  Ihe  "fcur  trc c\:v.  ;ri.^  '  -.'...i.t.  v  ■  :e  s.x.un- 
clated  by  t!."  ;  •<'  Prr?;;Jr:.'  j;r  ^"'.elt  tn  his 
address  to  t^-..^tni>s  uii  Jdi.uury  C.  1941.  as  the 
goal  for  which  we  fought — "FTecdom  of 
speech  and  expression;  freedom  of  every  per- 
son to  worship  God  in  his  (.wn  way:  freedom 
from  want,  which  translated  Into  world 
terms.  means  economic  undersTandings 
which  will  secure  to  every  nation  a  healthy, 
peaceful  life  tor  its  Inhabirnits;  freedom 
from  fear,  which.  tran.-l.r.iJ  into  world 
terms,  means  a  world-wide  reduction  of  ar- 
maments to  such  a  point  and  In  such  a  thor- 
ough fashion  that  no  nation  will  be  in 
position  to  commit  an  act  of  aggresMon 
nrv.n.-^   nr.v  ?'.  t^u'h:^  r   ' 

Ir  '■>■;<<  t/je  !:r;>>f  ,.5  ■  f  n:^  ':>- wavfriiiR  belief 
l:-:  t!;c  ;iisrr.e.'--s  .-.f  our  c.iu^e  ■.vli..^u  biuught 
lis  v..:*.;;. .  It  1'.\l:i.  my  Irie. •'.;;-.  .r  bt.::r{ 
In  and  our  love  tor  the  ideals.  .1  r:  :.:  ,  ; 
frcodrm  and  Justice  brougi:t  U5  to  victory  in 
ii.i..ea  conflict,  it  certaiuiy  followa  as  a  Icg- 
ica!  concjiibloa  th.it  the  operation  of  the 
s:irue  gr^.-it  principles  wiH  bring  a  solution 
i:  -.V  '-  *he  IT  l^frii^  wl;;.  h  neset  the  world. 
r.iv.ci  I.i/vr'i.  r,  v^.-li-kr-.'-vis  Journalist, 
re.  ep.'^.y  ^a:^!.  V,';.-::  a  na^.tri  ns  .i  whole 
Turns  to-s-a-d  'ne  <^:-::-:':i::,l,  s^rce*h.i:g  rf 
transcendent  s:gnif:'-a".ce  r.r.s  i  ccurreri  ~  We 
ffiw  it  happe.n  on  D-d.-.y.  There  v,a.>-  a  d:.-- 
tir.ct  ci'fforcr.ce  m  the  rr!;>.id  of  the  Anifr:- 
can  pe-p!e  ."iS  borv.-^rr.  M.T.dny  nnci  TiicsruiV. 
June  5  and  6,"  't-  ,'a.d  -On  M^ndav  the 
Nation  went  ab<_  in  its  afT.iirs  as  usual'  On 
Tviesday  there  was  ter.sior..  anxiety,  worri ; 
and  at  nii-ht  an  extraordinary  thing  hap- 
pened—the President  of  the  United  Straps 
led  the  people  In  prnver,  communicatinK  ;t 
t(.    tens  of   million*   bv   Cleans  of   the   radi') 


network'?.  Back  of  that  signal  change  of 
mood  within  24  hours  is  the  key  to  the  future 
behavior  of  nations,  the  future  steps  that 
must  be  taken  if  the  next  war  is  to  be  pre- 
vented. For  in  that  single  day  the  Nation 
recognized  the  importance  of  spiritual  hslp." 

So  must  we,  in  this  uncertain  hour,  rely 
en   spiritual   help. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  mtist  come  to 
know  that  to  live  in  peace  is  to  live  in  mutual 
respect,  that  peace  comes  from  a  fundamental 
regard  for  human  rights,  and  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  dignity  of  the  individual.  To 
my  mind,  no  greater  or  more  essential  basis 
for  human  cooperation  and  understanding 
was  ever  written  or  spoken  by  man  than  the 
statement  from  the  preamble  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence :  "V/e  hold  these  trutlis 
to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among 
these  i..e  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness." 

In  the  bomb-wrecked,  smoking,  burning 
cities  of  Hitler's  Germany,  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  war.  I  saw  the  complete  wreckage  not 
only  of  the  material  things  of  a  nation,  but 
of  a  people  who  had  lost  their  faith  in  Gcd. 
I  saw  them  in  their  utter  helplessness.  In 
orderless  thousands  tramping  the  roads  and 
highways  of  Germany,  hunting  in  vain  for  a 
place  of  refuge  from  the  evil  god  of  war 
which  they  had  erected  and  which  they  wor- 
shiped. I  saw  the  awful  suffering  and  the 
Inhumanity  which  they  wreaked  4n  the  help- 
less people  In  the  horror  holes,  aod  rot -dens 
called  concentration  camps.  I  saw  the  deg- 
radation and  destruction  which  follows  in 
the  wake  of  the  disaster  which  always  be- 
falls a  nation  which  forgets  that  righteous- 
ness exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  nation.  I  saw  the  starving,  dying,  and 
dead  victims  of  Intolerance — I  saw  Buchen- 
wald.  It  is  nenr  Weimar,  the  hom.e  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  the  birthpltce  of  the  first  Ger- 
man Republic.  My  mind  revolts  now  in  the 
memory  of  the  spectacle  of  literally  hun- 
dreds of  human  beings  In  the  last  stage  of 
dysentery  and  tuberculosis,  and  of  starving 
people,  raving  with  typhus  fever.  This  par- 
ticular death  camp  had  a  death  quota  a  day 
of  30,  and  unless  this  number  died  of  starva- 
tion, disei^se.  the  death  rate  was  supple- 
mented by  hanging,  crucifixions,  beatings, 
and  stabblngs. 

To  rec6unt  as  an  eyewitness  the  unspeak- 
Rbl?  horror  and  cruelty  of  a  German  concen- 
tration camp  could  be  of  no  benedt  now  ex- 
cept to  emphasize  the  fruits  of  intolerance— 
the  product  of  godless,  cankered  souls.  Tol- 
erance, a  fundamental  factor  in  achieving  a 
lasting  peace,  cannot  be  attained  at  th^  peace 
tables  of  nations  alone— but  In  th^  class- 
rooms of  the  schools,  the  pulpits  of  n«^1  the 
nations,  and  In  the  secret  places  of  the  hearts 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Last  week  in  com.  an v  with  a  congressional 
committee.  I  vis.ttri  o,  .; ridge,  Tenn  .  a  place 
much  in  the  news  in  recent  weeks,  for  it  was 
there  ihat  American  scientists  perfected  the 
atomic  bomb.  Our  scientists  and  technicians 
now  tell  us  that  the  atomic  bcmb  which  com- 
pletely obliterated  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
is  but  a  firecracker  compared  to  the  ones  now 
being  developed. 

Recently  in  the  House  of  Renresentatives, 
a  Aternbrr  of  the  Milit.ary  Affairs  Committee, 
!.n  d.S' u.<y;;n'^  the  terrible  and  destructive 
possibilities  of  Hie  atomic  bomb,  said:  "It  Is 
impos.-ii.:e  vt:  to  estimate  even  on  the  basis 
of  conjecture  the  ul'imntp  effects  of  the 
Kipantic  blastlni:  :._rce  ,.;.<!  flaming  destruc- 
'ion  ;et  t.i  eme.'ep  ir  n.  ii.c  minds  and  lab- 
orator. es  of  sc.cce  :,nd  '.".t^  mUIs  and  ma- 
chmPF  of  ma.iuiactu.-e  A:  this  very  mo- 
ment, howc-.er.  !r  is  liow  r  .s.sible  to  drop  or 
:o  propel  atomic  char^-es  in*  ,  ;-  large  cities 
.<=-.  as  conveniently  to  kill  m;;i.  iik-  ■,  (  unsus- 
pecting inhabitants  tn  oiw  ooct:.::-.u" 

"We  h.ive  seen  repcits  ai.d  photographs 
from  hotn  Hiroshim  ■  iri  .Naea-ki  We  have 
?eei:   repci:;   rr?m   Nf*    Mexico.     No  iiirther 


evidence  bhotxld  be  necessary  to  shock  the 
minds  of 'men  Into  realization  that  the  dia- 
bolical inventions  of  war,  onct  confined  to 
Sunday  newspaper  supplements  and  comic 
strip  cartoons,  are  now  the  grim  realities  of 
present  day  existence.  For  ihe  first  time  in 
the  hlstoty  of  this  once  isolated  Nation  we 
new  live  In  the  shadow  of  the  fear  of  attack. 
Other  peoples  In  other  lands  have  tasted  this 
deadly  fear  in  their  daily  bread — those  living 
on  the  borders  of  the  tvubuient  nations  of 
Eia-ope  or  in  the  vast  areas  of  the  world  where 
civil  war  and  the  ways  of  marauding  and 
aggressioa  had  become  the  pattern  of  life. 
To  us  whf)  have  walked  upright  without  fear 
the  realitation  that  cur  traditional  ocean 
barriers  of  defense  no  longer  separate  us 
from  potential  enemies  emlxxiles  a  profound 
change  la  the  deep  rooted  habits  and  con- 
victions which  have  motivated  our  individual 
and  natiorial  actions. 

"In  tht  event  of  another  war.  It  la  now 
probable  that  warfare  will  be  waged  by  a 
mere  handful  of  men  on  each  side.  Atomic 
bombs,  rBdar,  rockets,  and  robot  airships 
would  be  directed  against  ihe  urban  centers, 
the  industries,  the  communication  and  trans- 
portation facilities  of  a  nation.  The  object 
will  be  to  paralyze  and  to  obliterate.  Gone 
will  be  ttte  maneuvering  of  troops,  of  gallant 
last  stantis  of  armies  There  will  be  no 
skirmlshitig,  no  attacks  and  no  counterat- 
tacks. Tbere  will  be  no  diplomatic  formali- 
ties, no  declarations  of  war,  no  negotiations. 
There  will  be  only  sudden,  unannounced,  and 
devastating,  death-dealing  attacks — huge 
rocket-prfipelled  bombs  hurtling  through  the 
upper  regions  of  the  strathosphere  at  ibe  push 
of  a  button." 

I  saw  t|ie  devastation  wreaked  on  London 
with  the  rocliet  and  robot  bombs.  We  have 
seen  in  8his  war  the  develcpment  of  elec- 
tronics, ctf  which  radar  Is  one  outstanding 
accomplliiment.  We  know  row  the  destruc- 
tive powtr  of  atomic  energy.  It  takes  no 
prophet  tb  imagine  hew  easy  it  is  now,  and 
yet  these  terrible  weapons  are  still  In  the 
pioneer  s^age,  to  send  these  explosives  over 
oceans  an^l  continents  and  e.xplode  them  with 
devastatiiig  accuracy  on  the  other  side  of 
the  worlcL 

The  consequences  are  appalling.  What 
will  be  tlie  result?  The  development  of  the 
atomic  b<)mb  means  only  one  tMng — civil- 
ization cannot  survive  another  war.  Fearful 
and  horrible  and  terrible  as  It  is,  the  atomic 
bomb  is  m  compelling  factor  for  peace  In  this 
new  worii  era.  This  is  the  hour  on  the  clock 
of  time  when  the  men  and  women  of  the 
world  should  know  that  wars  are  needless, 
and  must  now  know  that  another  war  ta 
unthinkable. 

Becaus4  of  our  position  of  leadership  the 
economy  of  the  world  is  the  concern  of  this 
Nation.  Wars  are  born  out  of  depressions. 
Except  fof  panic,  frtistratlon.  and  uncertain- 
ty, an  Austrian  sign  painter  would  never  have 
become  stich  a  terror  to  the  wor'd  Hungry 
people  are  dangerous  people.  Cognizant  of 
that  fact,  we  cannot  lightly  consider,  for  that 
matter,  wt  cannot  fall,  to  share  v,  Ith  the  suf- 
fering, hilngering.  war-weary  per  pies  of  the 
world  the  products  of  this  bountilvLl  land  of 
plenty.  I  <lo  not  mean  to  say  we  should  reck- 
lessly and  hastily  extend  loans  to  the  nations 
of  the  eartth  who  today  are  clamoring  at  the 
door  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  If  we 
are  to  hold  this  world  together,  we  must 
maintain  not  only  our  position  of  Influence 
as  a  moral  force  but  we  must  retain  oiur  posi- 
tion of  a£vience  as  a  financial  force.  Once 
the  United  Nations  Organization  is  a  living, 
moving,  working  force  for  peace  in  the  world, 
then  we  iiould  consider  long-term  loans  to 
the  other  nations.  I  recognize  fully  our  duty 
and  respotsibillty  to  assist  wherever  possible 
In  the  rehabilitation  of  the  countries.  I 
think  it  an  Important  factor  in  the  establish- 
ment of  world  peace  for  us  lo  have  the  assur- 
ance of  g^od  faith  on  the  part  of  the  other 
nations  by  the  full  and  complete  acceptance 
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Of  the  San  Francisco  Cliarter  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  extenslcn  of  long-term  loans. 

I  have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  the  refusal 
of  the  other  United  Nations  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  United  8tat<js  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  propceals  for  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  currency  and  for  a  world  bank  where- 
by  aid  and  financial  assistance  will  be  pro- 
vided on  an  orderly  basis  to  all.  One  note- 
worthy factor  which  ^/lU  contribute  to  a 
Bound  economic  condition  In  the  world  Is 
provided  In  these  agreements.  I,  therefore, 
point  to  the  need  and  necessity  for  the  full 
cooperation  of  all  natons  In  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements. 

As  I  stand  here  coiatemplatlng  all  the 
tnyrlad  elements  which  can  contribute  to  the 
peace  we  so  fervently  want,  my  mind  and 
heart  keeps  hearing  the  plaintive,  moving 
plea  of  our  honored  deail.  Surely  the  people 
In  their  quest  for  peace  must  feel  and  be 
motivated  by  the  power  and  force  of  supreme 
sacrifice  marked  by  the  endless  rows  of  white 
crosses. 

There  Is  an  apt  and  s  gnlflcant  story  in  n 
Kings.  "Elisha  died,  and  they  burled  him. 
And  the  bands  of  the  ktoabltes  Invaded  the 
land  at  the  coming  In  of  the  year.  And  It 
came  to  pass,  as  they  were  burying  a  man, 
that,  behold  they  spied  a  band  of  men;  and 
they  cast  the  man  into  the  sepulchre  of 
Elisha:  and  when  the  mt.n  was  let  down,  and 
touched  the  bones  of  Elisha.  he  revived,  and 
stood  up  on  his  f-'st."  This  story  likely  be- 
longed to  the  folklore  cf  many  generations 
and  was  recited  by  tht  firesides  of  homes 
and  m  the  market  pieces  of  ▼lUages,  and 
towns. 

Elisha  was  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of  all 
time.  He  was  a  leader  at  the  court  of  six  suc- 
ceeding kings  The  enemies  of  his  country 
feared  him.  When  they  were  temnted  to  In- 
vade the  land,  they  thought  of  Elisha  and 
changed  their  plans.  It  was  said  that  he  was 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  generals.  The 
people  felt  secure  as  loni;  as  Elisha  was  near. 
Then,  the  day  came  when  the  great  patriot 
Of  Indomitable  spirit  died. 

But  enemy  armies  were  still  fearful  of  the 
land  In  which  his  body  was  buried,  and  his 
countrymen  still  believe«l  that  his  spirit  pro- 
tected them.  So.  the  stcry  was  told  to  friend 
and  stranger  of  bow  s  nuin  was  dead,  touched 
the  bones  of  Elteha,  wau  revived,  arose,  and 
walked  a^ain.  It  was  their  expression  of  a 
great  truth  which  the  centuries  have  af- 
firmed— the  power  and  force  of  the  noble 
dead. 

Russell  Davenport  in  his  great  book.  My 
Country,  writes  of  the  Lumortallty  that  J»e- 
longs  to  those  who  die  tliat  wars  might  cease. 

"On  the  shore  where  the  stiff  white  crosses 
work  a  design  fo:-  eternity. 

And  the  Infantry  of  sle<p  Is  forever  enrolled 
in  silence. 

And  the  lives  of  men  are  but  numbers,  and 
alien  wind 

Comes  up  to  the  beaches,  caressing 

The  fallen  sons  of  a  distant  country: 

Here,  at  last  the  meaning  of  truth  and  free- 
dom 

Opens,  unsealed,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
nations : 

Where  death  has  merg<d  the  memories  of 
Maine  aju^  Nebraika, 

Of  Indian  fires  In  the  desert,  of  bearded 
live  oaks. 

The  motion  of  Texas  giass  when  the  wind 
is  moving. 

The  dusty  roads  that  lead  to  schools  and 
churches. 

Here  they  merge  like  a  si  ream — ranches  and 
orchards. 

Court  bouses,  banks,  slops,  railroads,  and 
fsctorles. 

Memories  of  faces,  of  11) «  parted  with  pas- 
sion. 

Of  hands  like  sunlight  on  the  nerves,  ctf  hair 
fallen 

Over  the  shoulders  of  someone  beyond  the 
ocean. 
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Here  In  the  name  of  freedom  all  have  been 

gathered 
Into  the  perfect  union  of  purposes  united — 
A  brotherhood  of  men  In  the  arms  of  death. 
Let  us  live  therefore,  in  the  name  ot  those 

who  have  fsdlen. 
That  In  otir  lives  they  may  be  restirrected: 
Let  us  search  for  the  light  by  which  to  find 

them 
Within  ourselves  and  In  oiur  another." 

Unmistakably  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  gal- 
lant men  and  women  who  died  in  battle  is 
one  of  the  great  contributing  factors  to  world 
peace. 

Recorded  In  the  musty  annals  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  which  met  In  In- 
pendence  Hall  In  Philadelphia  In  1798,  Is  an 
Incident  which  the  statesmen  of  the  world 
should  ponder  today. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  was  dead- 
locked. Strong-willed  and  stubborn  men  were 
In  constant  disagreement.  The  Convention 
called  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  young  Republic,  was  about  to 
break  up  In  failure.  The  cause  of  a  Union 
of  free  and  Independent  States  seemed 
doomed.  When  further  progress  appeared 
hopeless,  wise  old  Ben  Franklin  arose.  He 
concluded  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  resolve- 
ment  of  differences  with  these  memorable 
words:  "I  have  lived,  sir,  a  lont»  time,  and 
the  longer  I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs 
I  see  of  this  truth— that  God  governs  the 
affairs  of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall 
to  the  ground  without  His  notice.  Is  It  prob- 
able that  an  empire  can  arise  without  His 
aid?" 

The  delegates  listened  in  bowed  silence, 
then  broke  Into  applause.  Franklin's  speech 
and  Washington's  timely  support,  brought 
almost  unanimous  action  for  the  pending 
motion  and  it  was  carried.  After  that  God's 
assistance  was  Invoked  every  day.  Gradually 
doubts  vanished,  the  light  of  understanding 
broke  on  the  convention  and  a  constitutional 
form  of  government  never  before  equaled  on 
earth  came  Into  being.  Prom  that  day  on 
down  to  the  present  It  has  been  the  same. 
No  real  American  haa  thought  himself  too 
great  to  seek  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the 
Father  of  all  men.  And  the  world  never 
needed  to  go  to  her  knees  more  than  now. 

Finally  the  world  must  come  back  In  re- 
pentant humility  to  God.  There  Is  no  other 
way  to  aa  enduring  peace.  Out  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms  comes  the  blessed  assurance  "He 
maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the 
earth;  he  breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutteth  the 
spear  in  sunder:  he  btimeth  the  chariot  In 
the  fire.  Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God: 
I  will  be  exalted  among  the  heathen,  I  will 
be  exalted  In  the  earth." 

So  true  and  In  point  are  these  lines  by 
Esther  Baldwin  York : 

"There  is  a  StrangeV  In  the  council  hall 
WTiere  nations  meet  to  plan  the  peace 
again. 
He  sits  unnoticed  by  the  farther  wall. 

His  eyes  upon  the  leaders  among  men. 
His  ears  attend  their  clearly  laid  designs 

For  living  in  tomorrow's  homes  and  marts. 
As  though  beneath  their  spoken  words  and 
lines 
He  hears  the  inner  voices  of  their  hearts. 

"But  when  the  delegates  of  all  the  world 
Have  cried  their  million  wants,  and  lists 
are  long. 
And  after  blueprints,  charts,  and  plans  are 
hurled  In  varied  protest  at  the  core  of 
wrong, 
He  Is  otzr  hope;  He  Is  the  peace  we  seA. 
O  listen,  world,  and  let  the  Stranger  speak!" 

My  friends.  I  can  close  with  no  better 
words  than  the  high  hope  expressed  by  Gen. 
Etouglas  MacArthur  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Japanese  surrender,  "It  Is  my  earnest  hope, 
and  Indeed  the  hope  of  all  mankind,  that  a 
better  world  shall  emeige  out  of  the  blood 
and  carnage  of  the  past — a  world  founded 


upon  faith  and  titderstanding — a  wcrid  dedi- 
cated to  the  dignity  of  man  and  the  fulfill- 
ment of  his  most  cherished  wlsb — ^for  free- 
dom, tolerance,  and  Justice." 


HoiBcIe.<i)     Jfus     .Need    A-s!»ta.nre- Pas- 
sage .  !    H     R,    1^6   V:u\    Be   HciDhil 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFHEBENTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  December  19. 1945 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  for  reporting  this  resolu- 
tion. I  feel  certain  that  it  will  pBsi  the 
House  by  almost  a  unanimous  vote.  I 
appeal  to  the  membership  to  pass  this 
resolution,  as  it  Is  high  time  that  we  gave 
notice  of  the  attitude  of  the  American 
Congress  in  this  matter. 

No  nation  can  escape  Its  share  of  the 
dreadful  responsibility  for  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Europe.  Millions  upon  millions 
of  Jews  were  killed,  many  after  horrible 
tortures,  for  no  reason  whatsoever  ex- 
cept their  religious  belief.  It  was  im- 
possible for  us  even  to  believe  or  imagine 
that  such  dreadful  acts  could  be  per- 
petrated on  such  a  large  scale  by  maniacs 
led  by  a  diseased  mind.  Today,  we  plead 
for  the  lives  of  a  hundred  thousand  Jews 
who  are  no  more  than  living  skeletons, 
whom  we  have  lil)erated  in  Europe. 
They  can  find  no  peace  in  the  places  they 
once  called  home.  Germany,  the  Balkan 
countries,  central  Europe  are  not  places 
of  refuge  for  them. 

Siu-ely  the  British  Government,  In  the 
face  of  a  necessity  of  the  settlement  of 
this  problem  and  in  the  face  of  an  ex- 
pression of  the  Congress  of  this  country. 
wiU  grant  the  request  of  our  President 
for  increased  imrrlgration  to  Palestine. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATI\  Lo 

Thursday.  December  20. 1945 

Mr.  AKDERSON  of  CaWfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
President's  recoramendations  for  the  imi- 
fication  of  our  armed  forces  I  wish  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  on  this  highly  con- 
troversial and  extremely  complex  sub- 
ject the  Congress  will  make  haste  slowly. 
This  Is  no  time  to  go  off  the  deep  end 
only  to  emerge  with  an  unwledly  and  per- 
haps entirely  unworkable  millstone 
around  our  collective  necks. 

For  mo.st  of  u.s  the  pnmary  objectives 
would  undoubtedly  be  the  elimination  of 
costly  duplication  and  wa.ste,  better  co- 
ordination of  command  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  vastly  improved  efSclency.  In 
seeking  these  highly  desirable  results, 
however,  let's  not  take  any  action  tliat 
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\i-ou!d  ')r'"'ak  Tip  thf"  hi'^h'y  deve!opf-d 
combat  ir '.ms  tl'.^it  -.vrre  pt- rt'tct'_-ci  while 
the  I'.x  f  V  ar  \u;s  b>-.nc:  fou^h*.  Tl.e 
f>p:r;t  ';f  rompelit:on  ihRl  Nxi  to  ow:  :-i:- 
periur.  y  (■:;  'and.  s..a,  aru;  iii  L;."  ;^.r 
xr.T-t  1.  y  be  dulled. 

Ill  •:  >  connection.  Mr  Spfdk-r.  I 
ui-h  ';,  cijmmfnd  to  my  ct;il":i^  i- -  ihe 
luiiu--s.::v  well-wnlten  and  uiou;  hi-p: o- 
voking  editorial  from  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  of  December  1.  1945.  While 
I  do  not  entirely  agree  w.rii  a  i  the  ob- 
servations contained  therein.  I  am  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  general  tenor 
of  the  article: 

UNinCATTON  NrOROSIS 

The  pell-mell,  hell-for-leather  campaign 
the  War  Department  has  been  waging  to 
convince  the  Congress  of  the  urgency  of 
mergirg  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  un- 
der one  command  appears  somewhat  too 
purposeful.  The  Army's  thesis — the  dire  need 
for  enforced  cooperation  in  planning,  think- 
ing, and  execution  In  future  wars — is  too 
glib,  too  pat.  The  time  for  slam-bang  ac- 
tion is  behind  ua  for  the  moment.  While 
we're  still  In  the  planning  stage,  let's  deal 
oui*selves  into  the  discussion.  For  it  isn't 
the  fate  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy  that's 
being  decided.  It's  the  fate  of  the  American 
jjeople  at  stake  in  the  upshot  of  this  and 
a  few  other  vitvil  Issues  of  the  day,  and  It's 

up    to    the    American    people    to    view    them 
squarely  and  make  their  own  decisions. 

So  let's  take  a  little  time  out  and  study 
this  proposal.  The  Navy,  opposing  the  merger 
and  thereby  acquiring  the  label  of  "obstruc- 
tionist." has  a  go-)d  deal  on  its  side  of  the 
dispute,  and  there  are  a  few  arguments 
strictly  on  behalf  of  the  public  which  the 
distinguished  witnesses  of  neither  side  have 
touched.  No  uniformed  witness  has  yet  said: 
"Let's  put  our  own  houses  in  order  and  see 
what  happens."  Probably  none  wlil.  No 
housewife  Is  going  on  the  witness  stand 
and  admit  she's  a  sloppy  housekeeper.  Never- 
theless, it  needs  to  be  said,  for  there  has 
been  some  sloppy  housekeeping  by  the  same 
people  who  are  doing  the  loudest  yelling 
about  the  other  fellow. 

ar'.;y    .''RoposAi, 

The  Army  propo-^es.  briefly,  that  a  single 
Secretary  of  National  Defense  be  created  to 
supplant  the  present  twin  Secretaries  of 
War  and  the  Navy.  This  Secretary  would 
have  as  his  military  chieftain  a  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  who  would  control  the 
three  principal  sections:  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Air  Force. 

The  advantages  from  such  a  reshviffle.  the 
Army  holds,  would  be  threefold:  National  se- 
curity would  be  Implemented  by  the  stream- 
lining of  the  command  situation;  money 
would  be  ."^aved  the  American  people  by  elim- 
ination of  duplication  of  effort:  and.  finally, 
the  Air  Force  would  be  given  prestige  and 
tpportunlty  to  develop,  commensurate  with 
Uie  stature  It  achiew;  I'uring  World  War  II. 

Counterwlse,  the  .v...  v  contends  that  we 
won  the  toughest  war  in  our  history  with 
the  present  set-up:  that  In  any  unification, 
the  Army.  numericaUy  tuue:uir.  would 
emerge  with  a  controlling  inteie.st  and  that 
the  Army,  !n  its  haste  to  push  ti;:ough  a 
merger,  has  advanced  a  skeleton  plan  with- 
out thinking  It  through  into  the  detail  stage. 

Around  these  basic  arguments,  each  side 
has  scraped  together  a  mass  of  testimony 
fiin-.ed  at  bolstering  It*  own  cause.  The 
Army  has  pointed  the  finger  of  horror  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  said:  "With  unified  com- 
mand it  couldn't  have  happened."  It  has 
paraded  ex-Chicf  of  Staff  Gen.  George  Mar- 
shall to  relate  that  under  the  present  Joint 
Chie.'s  of  Staff  system,  valuable  time  v.'as 
wasted  through  bickering,  ever;  In  wartime. 


I:   h.is    pointed    tn    great  monetary  waste — 
u:.:;  :•    •.    :.j.fc;v   ■ -le  greatest  peacetime  con- 
s.ti":  •.":    :i  <  :    i  '.  ;te-wlse  Congressman. 
F.  :i  k  .    these  arguments  can  be  knocked 

ci    .v:.    ;,.-:■   tenpins. 

FAtJLT   LIES   DEEFEH 

T'lie  Pearl  Harbor  inquiry  has  proved,  to 
any  unbiased  observer,  that  the  fault  for 
the  disaster  lay  far  deeper  than  the  military 
commanders.  The  Inquiry  has  already  traced 
the  fault  to  the  White  House  and  the  State 
Department,  but  it  goes  even  deeper  than 
that.  The  fault  lay  with  the  American  peo- 
ple themselves.  We  sat  by,  almost  every  man 
Jack  of  us,  like  a  row  of  fat  sparrows  on  a 
limb,  twittering:  "They'll  never  do  it — they 
haven't  got  the  guts."  Then  they  did  it — 
and  we  were  dumbfounded.  No;  the  fault 
does  not  lie  primarily  with  Short  and  Kim- 
mel.  Practically  all  Amf  rica  had  its  ht  d  in 
the  sand. 

As  for  the  present  system,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  a  lot  of  time  was  wasted  in 
bickering  and  pettyfogglng  in  high  quarters 
while  the  war  hung  in  the  balance.  But  the 
bickering  was  by  no  means  limited  to  Inter- 
service  disputes.  There  were  plenty  of  minor 
beefs  between  colonel  and  colonel,  admiral 
and  admiral,  arising  from  heaven  knows  what 
trivial  source,  while  the  major  war  issues 
waited  to  be  settled. 

PEESIDENT'S    ST.\TCS 

Would   the   superlmposition   of   a   single 

Secretary  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  a  single 
Chief  of  Staff  automatically  correct  the  sit- 
uation? It  hardly  seems  likely.  Consider, 
first  the  proposed  Secretary.  V/ho  would  he 
be?  Well,  he  would  be  a  political  appointee 
of  the  President — whoever  the  President 
might  be  at  the  moment.  The  Navy  has 
argued  that  the  Secretaryship  would  be  too 
big  a  Job  for  one  man — to  which  General 
Elsenhower,  following  the  best  Army  think- 
ing, replied,  sarcastically:  "Then  It  follows 
that  no  man  has  the  capacity  to  assume  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States." 

Such  an  assumption  does  not  follow  for 
one  moment.  The  President  is  elected.  The 
Secretary  Is  appointed.  When  a  man  steps 
Into  the  White  House,  whatever  his  antece- 
dents or  background,  he  steps  into  a  position 
unique  In  all  the  world — a  position  which 
carries  its  own  great  heritage  of  tradition 
and  obligation.  These  cannot  but  make 
themselves  felt  to  the  newcomer  to  the  Job — 
they  are  potent  enough  to  pull  him  up  by 
his  bootstraps  and  impel  him  to  submerge 
his  own  petty  leanings  cut  of  sheer  awe  for 
the  position  he  occupies  and  the  Job  that 
confronts  him.  That  is  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States.  A  Cabinet  member,  an- 
swerable to  Just  one  man,  has  no  such  ready- 
made  heritage.  There  is  a  world  of  differ- 
ence. 

No;  we  can  hardly  assume  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Armed  Forces  is  going  to  be  in 
all  cases  a  great  statesman.  It  even  seems 
possible  that  under  some  circumstances  he 
might  be  simply  a  plodding  politician  who 
made  good.  Such  men  are  seldom  fitted  to 
fill  the  shoes  of  a  Solomon.  The  same  pos- 
sibilities exist,  of  course,  lb  the  selection  of 
War  and  Navy  S?cretaries  under  the  present 
system.  But  under  the  present  system  they 
balance  each  other,  and  there  is  the  assur- 
ance that  both  viewpoints  will  be  heard  by 
the  man  elected  to  balance  the  viewpoints — 
the  Fr-sident. 

ECONOMT    DELUSION 

Similarly,  there  Is  no  assurance,  under  the 
Army  plan,  that  the  single  Chief  of  Staff 
would  be  a  totally  unbiased  individual.  He 
might  be  an  Army  man  or  a  Navy  man  or 
en  aviator;  assuredly,  he  would  not  be  all 
three.  The  opportunities  for  prejudice  are 
patent.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Army 
would  be  bringing  anything  like  its  present 


fervor  to  the  dispute  If  It  thought  there  was 
any  chancy  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  turning  out 
to  be  a  Mavy  man.  And  the  Navy's  bleak 
view  cf  tHe  proposal  is  admittedly  flavored 
by  its  knowledge  that  the  top  dog  will  a»> 
suredly  ba  a  West  Pointer. 

As  for  the  money-saving  phases  of  tb© 
Army's  pnoposal.  we  have  seen  no  detailed 
break-dov»n;  nothing.  Indeed,  beyond  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's  bland  suggestion  that  un- 
der the  pfop>osed  merger  the  defense  of  the 
Nation  could  be  carried  out  with  25  percent 
less  men.  This  is  a  rather  plcayunish  item. 
The  great  money  waste  In  the  past  war  was 
not  In  tht  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
services — It  was  In  the  material  purchased 
and  thrown  away.  The  simple  expedient  of 
the  installation  of  a  trained  civilian  fiscal 
oflBcer  in  iach  of  the  bureaus  of  each  of  the 
armed  services  could  save  more  money  than 
the  dlsmfcsal  of  half  of  our  fighting  men 
from  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Establishment  of  a  separate  Air  Force  has 
been  urg«d  since  long  before  the  war,  on 
the  grounfl  that  such  a  move  would  unfetter 
the  airmen  from  the  grasp  of  their  more 
stodgy  sister  services. 

It  is  not  as  simple  as  that. 

Army  Air  Force  operations  consist  of  two 
functions-^tactical  and  strategic.  The 
strategic  air  force,  with  its  more  or  less  in- 
dependent mission  of  softeninB  up  objectives 
and  crippling  production,  could  probably 
thrive  as  n  separate  unit  without  any  great 

difficulty.  In  fact.  It  does  right  now.  The 
tactical  elements,  charged  with  close  sup- 
port of  ground  forces,  can  never  be  separated 
from  its  earth-bound  brothers,  except  in 
name  only.  The  student  can  find  this  lesson 
in  the  wa»  history  of  Britain's  RAF. 

The  natial  air  arm,  to  an  even  greater  de- 
gree, is  Inextricably  entangled  with  the  op- 
erations otf  its  sister  units  on  the  surface. 
To  wrencli  the  two  apart  would  be  a  step 
in  precisely  the  opposite  direction  from  that 
in  which  the  unification  forces  claim  they 
are  moving.    . 

Anyone  who  has  watched  at  first-hand  the 
wartime  operations  of  carrier  air  groups  in 
the  Paciflic  knows  the  synchronization  is 
such  that  ships  and  planes  perform  like  ap- 
pendages of  the  same  well-trained  body. 
The  comnlunications,  the  parlance,  the  sys- 
tems of  navigation,  Indeed,  a  great  part  of 
the  training  are  common  to  airman  and 
sailer  alike.  The  naval  aviator,  flying  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  his  carrier,  needs  more 
than  his  tirleflng  instructions  to  Insure  his 
safe  landing.  He  has  to  know  the  skipper  of 
his  ship  l^e  a  brother. 

Maybe  the  Navy  at  large  has  been 
blatantly  guilty  of  too  much  battleship 
thinking,  but  with  it  all  the  Navy  has  per- 
fected in  its  air  arm  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient weajjons  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Let's 
give  them, the  credit  they've  earned,  and  let 
then,  carr^  on  their  good  work  their  own 
way. 


T 


MAEiNr  ESPRrr 
Given  ills  head  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
war.  the  naval  air  arm  performed  wonders; 
so  did  thalt  other  semi-independent  branch 
of  the  naval  service,  the  Marine  Corps.  This 
highly  specialized,  hard-hitting,  fiercely 
proud  little  band  of  fighting  men  has  earned 
with  Its  Wood  the  right  to  special  consid- 
eration in  the  high  thinking  going  on  over 
the  future!  of  the  armed  forces.  The  Army 
has  kissed  off  the  matter  with  an  off-hand 
aside:  Th«  Marine  Corps  will  go  on  func- 
tioning as  it  always  has.  But  this  could 
hardly  be  true  In  a  situation  which  found 
the  corps  the  underling  of  both  the  Army 
and  the  Mavy.  We  hold  the  Marine  esprit 
de  corps  a  vital  element  In  the  corps'  effi- 
ciency, because  we  have  seen  It  at  work. 
There  was  the  company  of  marines  on  the 
Taravra  saads,  fingers  slipping  from  the  ten- 
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uous  hold  on  the  precarious  beachhead  they 
bad  gained,  broiight  abruptly  back  Into  th« 
fight  by  the  barked  words  of  the  commander: 
"Damn  It,  you're  marines."  They  took  that 
beach  and  held  It.  In  the  same  spirit  and 
with  the  same  dash  by  which  they  accom- 
plished every  really  tough  amphibious  mis- 
sion in  the  entire  Pacific  war.  We  cannot 
well  afford  to  throw  away  this  spirit,  forged 
through  a  century  and  a  hair  of  training  and 
tradition. 

NAVAL   TECHNOl-OCT 

There  are  other  more  obvious  factors 
which  tend  to  bolster  the  Navy's  Insistence 
upon  maintaining  Its  own  Identity — differ- 
ences in  function,  in  ordnance,  in  transport. 
The  Nary  wants  to  answer  to  no  Army  man 
In  its  determination  of  how  best  to  fi^t  a 
■ea  battle  or  install  a  turret  or  run  a  ship. 
and  it  fears — with  good  reason — that  it  might 
run  precisely  Into  that  situation.  But  deeper 
still  is  the  fear  that  an  Army-minded  Chief 
of  Staff  and  Secretary  would  not  put  forward 
the  most  oonTindng  arguments,  at  some 
future  date  In  a  more  complacent  era.  as  to 
why  the  Essex,  the  Bennington,  the  York- 
tovm,  the  lotoa.  the  Missouri,  and  the  New 
Jersey  should  not  be  scrapped  in  another 
wistfully  hopeful  cheek-turning  gesture. 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  t>astc  alms 
set  forth  by  t)oth  the  \rmy  and  Navy  In 
advancing  their  argtnnents.  In  this  age  of 
eplit-second  warfare  the  best  defense  Is  none 

too  good,  and  In  this  age  of  coemlc  taxation 
any  legitimate  economy  is  not  to  t>e  kicked 
around. 

But  somehow  the  whole  arginnent  about 
the  means  of  effecting  these  aims  has  gone 
wide  of  the  point.  "Hie  expert  witnerses  being 
paraded  before  the  congressional  committee 
are  necessarily  biased,  and  unconsciously 
tend  to  argue  for  the  best  interest-  of  their 
Individual  services  rather  than  for  the  best 
Interests  of  the  Nation   as  a  whole. 

The  real  troubles  are  not  going  to  be  solved 
by  a  shotgun  wedding  of  the  armed  services 
at  the  top.  The  wedding,  like  most  such, 
would  be  a  far  from  happy  one. 

For  harmony,  like  genius.  Is  bom,  not 
made.  Liberalize  the  curricula  of  the  service 
schools,  bringing  a  little  of  the  Navy  view- 
point into  the  Army  dassrocms  and  the 
Army  viewpoint  to  the  Naval  Academy — and 
the  aviation  viewpoint  to  both — and  you'll 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  promoting  that 
harmony 

Next  throw  out  the  military  promotion 
systems.  No  man  can  do  his  best  work 
knowing  that  his  wife's  unthinking  slight 
to  his  C.  O.'s  girl  friend  may  curtail  his 
career  10  years  hence.  The  selection  systems 
are  as  vicious  as  they  are  outmoded.  Devise 
a  system  whereby  merit  is  the  sole  basis  for 
promotion — a  system  under  which  a  mili- 
tary man  can  vlth  Impunity  "take  his  finger 
off  his  number,"  and  youll  step  up  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  whole  nillitary  organization. 

And  finally,  in  our  lilieralization  policy, 
let's  inject  more  international  and  scientific 
thinking  Into  the  services.  At  present 
there's  no  place  for  a  physicist  or  a  political 
scientist  in  the  armed  forces,  and  it  looks  as 
though  these  rather  abstruse  sciences  are 
going  to  be  suspect  of  the  military  for  some 
time  to  come.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  sttch 
men  of  science  are  going  to  determine  In 
large  part  not  only  whether  we  get  into  a 
future  war,  but  whether  we  win  It.  It  would 
seem  that  a  few  of  the  stars  sliould  be  re- 
served for  their  shoulders. 

If  the  armed  forces  bethink  thenMelves  as 
earnestly  about  Betting  their  own  bcroses  in 
order  as  they  now  appear  to  be  thinking 
about  the  dwellings  of  their  neighbors  in 
Fervlce,  unification  will  cease  to  be  a  label 
and  become  a  fact — whether  there  la  one 
top  secretary  or  a  dozen. 
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m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wediiesday,  December  19. 1945 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 113  which  indicates  to  the  whole 
world  where  the  American  Congress 
stands  on  the  Palestine  question. 

In  supporting  this  resolution  I  am  not 
unaware  of  the  complicated  aspects  of 
the  Arab- Jewish  problem  in  Palestine. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that  such  dif- 
ferences as  exist  have  been  magnifitKl  by 
special  groups  and  can  be  settled  by  com- 
promise and  cooperation  if  the  big  na- 
tions so  wilL 

TTie  commitments  of  the  Balfour  Dec- 
laration of  1925  should  be  carried  out 
by  the  British  Government. 

But  in  our  evaluation  of  the  British  at- 
titude, let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  ask- 
ing the  British  to  open  the  doors  of  a 
mandated  territory  while  we  citizens  cf 
the  United  States  have  consistently  re- 
fused to  open  our  doors  to  the  p>ersecuted 
minorities  (particularly  the  Jewish  ref- 
ugees) and  let  us  not  in  our  smugness 
and  self-righteousness  cast  the  first 
stone.  We  are  in  no  position  to  condemn 
England  imless  we  play  the  hyprocrite 
with  our  tongue  in  our  cheek. 


Surplus  Property  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

or  FLOWDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'1'1  V ES 
Thursday.  December  20, 1945 

Mr.  ROGEPJS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  desire  to  in- 
clude therein  resolutions  adopted  by 
Hollywood  Post.  No.  92.  Hollywood.  Pla.. 
and  by  the  D.  N.  McQueen  Post,  No.  103. 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  American  Legion, 
Ptinta  Gorda,  Fla.  Similar  Information 
has  come  to  me  by  letters,  telephone, 
telegram,  and  resolutions  and  it  is  my 
desire  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
know  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  my  State 
with  regard  to  veterans  l>eing  unable  to 
purchase  surplus  property.  I  appeal  to 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  for  their 
cooperation  in  bringing  about  a  program 
to  assure  the  servicemen  of  a  priority 
and  first  opportunity  to  purchase  surplus 
property. 

The  resolutions  follow: 

Whereas  Congress  has  promised  veterans 
of  World  War  II  a  priority  In  purchasing 
surplus  war  property,  and 

Whereas  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  sur- 
pltis  war  property  has  been  sold  in  Rorlda 
to  wholesale  dealers;   and 

Whereas  not  one  veteran  of  World  War  II 
£d  Charlotte  County  has  been  able  to  buy  a 


single  dime's  worth  of  surpltts  waj  pixpej'.y, 
although  nuuiy  have  tried  lor  weeks  to  <io 
so:   azKi 

Whereas  the  agencies  charged  with  tiie  re- 
^KUisibility  of  disposing  of  surplus  war 
property  in  Florida  have  reguJarly  given 
wtMlaaaterB  hsts  of  available  property  but 
have  refused  to  permit  veterans  to  see  a  list 
of  vallable  surplus  property:  and 

Whereas  wholesalers  are  permitted  to  In- 
spect all  war  property  offerad  for  sale,  and 
Rfter  inspection  to  purchase  the  t>etter  qual- 
ity articles  and  the  only  property  frhown  to 
veterans  as  salable  property  is  property  that 
has  been  rejected  as  unde«lrabl«  by  whole- 
salers: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  D.  N.  UcQuetn  Legion  Post. 
No.  103,  the  Americnn  Le0om,  of  the  State 
of  Florida,  That  the  commander  of  this  post 
be  Instructed  to  call  to  the  attention  of  each 
Member  of  the  Florida  congressional  dele- 
gation the  ran -around  being  given  Florida 
veterans  in  the  disposition  of  war  property 
in  Plorida.  and  that  the  Florida  congressional 
delegation  be  requested  to  introduce  such 
legislation  and  conduct  such  Investigations 
as  are  required  to  remedy  this  situation;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  commander   report   to 
this  post  any  response  observed  on  the  part 
of  Florida's  congressional  delegation. 
CLARrNCE  Coleman. 

Commander. 


Whereas  Congrees  has  promiBcd.  and  there- 
by obligated  itself  to  give  to  veterans  of  World 
War  II.  pr  ority  in  purchasmg  surplus  war 
property  and 

Whereas  surplus  war  property  to  the  value 
of  many  xnHUons  of  dollars  has  been  sold  and 
disposed  of  In  Florida,  .o  wholesale  dealers 
without  affording  veterans  a  lair  and  rea- 
aonable  oppcrtumty  to  purchase  such  prop- 
erty: and 

Whereas  the  agencies  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  dlspoelniE:  of  surplus  war  prop- 
erty in  Florida  have  regularly  made  available 
to  wholesalers,  lists  of  propcrtj-  to  be  sold  and 
have  by  subterfuge  or  otherwise  refused  such 
lists  of  available  surplus  vrar  property  to  vet- 
erans; and 

Wholesalers  are  i>«initted  to  inspect  any 
and  all  war  property  offered  for  sale,  and  al- 
t«r  such  inspection,  are  allo^ved  to  purchai>e 
the  better  quality  articles  beiore  the  veterans 
are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  purchase,  and 
thereafter,  veterans  are  magnanimously  of- 
fered the  rejected  and  undesirable  articles 
which  the  wholesalers  have  deemed  unde- 
sirable and  unfit  for  them  to  prcfltably  pur- 
chase and  have  refused  to  bi^:  and 

Whereas  the  methods  of  procedure  and 
tactics  of  the  agencies.*  chargtd  ■with  the  re- 
sponsibilltT  of  rtlsportng  ctf  surplus  war 
property,  are  patently  and  on  their  face  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  and  desires  of  Congress, 
as  prcMnised  to  veterans,  and  are  seemingly 
to  the  interest  only  of  those  favored  sons, 
whom  such  agencies  desire  to  have  the  goods : 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved  by  Hollytcood  Poet.  No.  92.  Amer- 
iomn  Legion,  of  Department  of  Florida.  That 
the  oommander  of  this  post  be  instructed  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  each  Member  of  the 
Morida  congressional  delegstlon.  In  such 
manner  as  he  sees  fit,  the  existing  condition 
of  affairs  and  the  ignoring  of  Florida  vet- 
erans In  the  disposition  of  war  property  in 
Florida;  further,  that  the  Florida  congres- 
sional delegation  be  requested  to  take  such 
Immediate  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and  to 
Introduce  siich  legislation  and  to  conduct 
investigations  as  may  be  required  to  remedy 
and  to  right  this  Iniquitous  and  deplorable 
situation  and  wanton  abuse  of  the  privileges 
and  righu  given  by  Ccngress  to  veterans,  be 
it  further 
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Resolved.  Tliat  the  Florida  c  nsi'>sslonal 
delegation  be  requested  to  Introduce  a  meas- 
ure, or  measures,  imposing  a  per.;i!'y  xip'^n. 
those  agencies  and  persons  cornier t.-d  t:;.  re- 
with  who,  after  Investigation,  are  found 
guilty  of  wrongdoing,  discrimination,  and 
abu=e  of  their  offices  in  the  matter  by  not 
permuting  inspection  and  purchase  of  goods 
by  veterans,  either  single  articles  or  in  lots, 
and  that  they  be  Indicted  by  our  Govern- 
ment, and  upon  conviction  be  fined  and  im- 
prisoned and  branded  as  avaricious,  greedy 
Ingrates;   be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  legislation  be  enacted  cm- 
powering  and  authorizing  the  punishment 
and  imprisonment  of  purchasers  of  surplus 
war  property  where  it  has  been  established 
that  such  puj'chasers  have  knowingly  bought 
property  pncr  to  said  property  first  having 
been  submitted  for  inspection  and  offered 
for  sale  to  all  veteran.s  requesting  the  privi- 
lege and  right  to  purchase,  either  single 
articles  or  in  lots;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  member  of  Florida  con- 
gressional delegation  and  that  the  command- 
er report  to  this  post  any  response  observed 
en  the  part  of  Florida  congresslr^nal  delega- 
tion. 

Fnrn  .S.  Fenm, 

Commander, 


Trade  Relations  Between  the  United 
States  and  Russia 


I-X  I  ENSIGN  OF  REM  .ARKS 

OK 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

^-- "  Of     NEW    YORK 

IV   THE   SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES 

F  .'/-,;,  D,-rC'::')t'r  21  'U'cuhiiivc  dau  o; 
Vi' I 'u' •;(•■.(•:'(:■,'    Dr^rcfuhtr  19  •,  1945 

Mr  MEAD^  Mr,  Presidenr .  I  a>k  urian- 
i:r:i.r:-.  ^^Ki-tr:'.  to  ha\>  printed  in  t!:^"' 
Append. X  o:  [he  Record  an  addres.-:  en 
liv  m::3.1v\  '  of  frad-^  rt.  hiMons  tx/twoen 
our  C();:;i':v  and  Ru.-..-ia  by  the  Senator 
from  W'  .;  \';r-nnia  i  Mr.  Kilgore  i ,  d-liv- 
eifri  1  >■■(>"".' !y  at  a  dinner  of  trie  American 
B:r(>-B:c;.ian  CornmUtee.  at  the  Holri 
R'-x-v.  it,  N'-.v  York  C;ty. 

The^re  b-'iiv  no  objection,  th.e  address 
V.  ;ls  ordi'rfd  'o  be  printed  m  trie  Record, 
n-  follows: 

Mr     C]\-\:vn\..:\.    hos.oicd    cll'^s^    !.ui;es    '\::;! 

Ui'i.' ;i>n:t';;,   1  ■Atviomo  the  uppv^rtumiy  to  bf 

■^  •   •'.  ^"'  u  >-■    ti.,.s  it.rtluTUik;  ul   the  l:u;u.st;Ui. 

tiiui    l^i":f..^;>iUiU    Di\is;Mn.>    nf    tru*    .\nit:  ;>  .i;; 

Bir.vUiuj.in  C^  niuiittoo  M'.  honor  (  r  Mr    M    M 

'•"'--I'*      i.,.i:[iiMii     or     til-     Amti^n,-     T:.id;r,i; 

t'l  I'i'-       I'     lia*    :i.A..',--.    bi>»>n    my    Cissu  ;>  !  .i':i 

thut     the    (!rw.,ipim';it     ,.f    cU^c    Irailo    rcl.i- 

tions   ii,"vvi'i!.   I  iir  i-iimirv  aiul   t!u'  iMtiutiv 

of  <>>!;'  1..  '.i:  ai,    ,  th.«  t^ovu't  Uiihui,  wiii  ^-..if, - 

'-'>^-i"  ■''  Mil'  ucUiiic  mul  pm^sporitv  uf  h.tii 

I'Ur.irK^      .A!    till-  ,Muno   tune    tlii'V   wi.l   ..up- 

poM   our   Join;    rIToii.s    tnr   r>,u.si)lida;iiit.r    the 

«"mrn.>;i  \:c\>-:'\  avcv  tf;('  Axi.s  ajtis'ti-.-sors  .is.U 

I-  '.U;l, ••! ■..;!.:    ',.(■    riijtcd    Nation.'*    Oiguii./a- 

li'-ii  "!'.   .1   tirni  b.jsi.s  as  the  ktunrdian    of  !!,«> 

pearo    ,i;.l    .-.'iur;'-,    of    tlie    world.      F-ii-    th,,^ 

ir.i  (Ml  I  ,.!u  ii.tppv   Indeed   tr-  extend   to  y  .u, 

Mr    Go',,-i '.-,  ,i;  tii  nrnnin  of  the   major  biLNl- 

nt>a    oitt. , n. /.;;.,•:. H   of   Soviet   Russni    m    '.h'.s 

ci.untry,   n.;,    !K^t   erect. n;-s  and  cont^ratu:.i- 

tions. 

I  know  the  Antftican  Biro-B.djan  Ccmn-it- 
te;?  ^re.u:y  ay!Me.;ateri  yotir  valuable  assist- 
ance to  tneir  elT  u -s  m  beh.ilf  of  the  Jewish 
refugee  war  orphans  wh.o  have  sufTered  so 
much  from  the  bestndity  of  the  Nazi  eneniv, 
itnd  I  j.j-.n  wy.h  tlie  ccn-imii toe  iii  cxpress- 
Inc  'o  >  jti  ihiS  .lupreciat.un 

I  'A'.~uIJ  l:k.'  a",  this  tin":e  to  pnv  nw  rr-rr.- 
C-.;ncnto  tj  li.c  Auitricaii  B.; j-Bicijc.;*  Cui;;- 


mif.ee  for  its  spl'iiuid  work  In  behalf  of 
the  orphans  of  Stalingrad  and  the  Jewish 
refugee  war  orph".ns  This  is  a  great  human- 
itarian ta-k  .■;.:::  deserves  the  support  of 
every  man  of  good  will  of  every  faith  and 
cre:d.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  this  work  Is 
being  carried  out  under  the  inspiration  and 
sponsorship  of  the  great  humanitarian  and 
scientist  who  has  recently  become  a  citizen 
of  this  country.  Professor  Albert  Einstein. 

We  are  meeting  here  tonight  at  one  of  the 
most  important  periods  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. The  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world 
have  Just  won  a  glorious  victory  over  the 
power-hungry  aggressors  of  the  Berlin-Tokyo 
Axis.  Through  the  unity  we  have  main- 
tained among  the  powers  of  the  great  United 
Nations  coalition,  we  were  able  to  triumph 
over  one  of  the  most  dangerous  aggregates  of 
ruthless  r.illitary  might  known  to  man.  This 
victory  was  not  easily  won.  We  paid  a  stag- 
gering price  in  World  War  11— a  toll  in  physi- 
cal, moral,  and  human  termt,.  We  in  the 
United  States  gave  many  of  the  best  young 
lives  of  our  Nation.  We  suffered  the  great- 
est casualties  of  any  war  in  cui*  history.  For- 
tunately our  land  itself  escaped  the  Immedi- 
ate ravages  of  war.  Our  soil  remained  invio- 
late, and  our  facilities  for  production  re- 
mained intact.  More  than  that,  the  genius 
of  our  Nation  enabled  us  greatly  to  extend 
these  facilities  so  that  we  did  become  the  ar- 
senal of  all  peace-loving  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations. 

On  this  occasion.  I  think,  it  behooves  us  to 
remember  that  no  nation  has  sacriticed  so 
much  'n  order  to  achieve  the  common  vic- 
tory as  did  our  ally  the  Sovitt  Union.  Recent 
press  reports  tell  that  more  than  6.000.000 
buildin.^s  were  destroyed  In  the  Soviet  Union 
during  this  war,  and  25.000  000  persons  were 
made  homeless.  The  total  number  of  war 
casualties,  soldiers  and  civilians,  reached  a 
total  of  40,000,000.  Let  me  note  that  the 
number  of  orphans  In  the  Soviet  Union  great- 
ly exceeds  1.000.000  and  probably  reaches 
2.000,000.  That  is  why  it  Is  really  our  obli- 
gation here  to  take  care  of  those  Jewish  ref- 
ugees and  evacuee  war  orphans  who  escaped 
into  Soviet  Russi-\  during  the  period  of  Ger- 
man invasion  and  occupation  from  neighbor- 
ing countries  of  Hungary,  Rumania,  Poland. 
and  others. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  scorched  earth  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  let  me 
mention  that  according  to  an  estimate  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  (as  given  in  a  re- 
i  e:it  address  of  Ernest  C.  Ropes,  chief  of  the 
Kussian  Unit).  'It  will  take  5  years  to  bring 
the  Soviet  Union  back  to  where  It  was  In 
1940.  After  4  years  of  almost  continuous 
fighting,  there  are  no  stocks  of  anything  left 
it.  the  country."  It  is  Important  to  remember 
tl.ese  prave  facts  when  we  consider  our  busl- 
'.'•-  -d  :r,,d<  '.ij-ions.  There  is  little 
d  .1  •  ;..  nv  11.  ;.u  that  the  effort*  being 
n;  I  tt  by  the  .Soviet  Union  to  r«h«bUltate  und 

ifiiliod    the,!'    h,M(rcl;i?tf1    Which   WM  »0   fUth- 

ie.--h.   iiesM-i:\.-d  in   !!,i    N:i«u  iiiid  Very  fre- 

ipir;.:;-,   hv  the  i ;'.-:;,;,.  •:    :n4elvea  in  their 

''>■'  o  !,cd   r,oM\   ^,..  ■  .11.  r    i:,       ijer  to  itop  the 

Na,-'  ,M  .:,uit:h;     'h.i'  I';-..    ,  '•       .  nuut  And 

.  V!;,p,,*hrilc  lindr!    ■,.;;u;...,  ,..,d  ..upport  frOlU 

'^  -  iriin':\  i,r  -^acrincea  made  by  the 
'^  ^:'  ■  roi.i  ue;c  !i.<de  on  the  altar  of  our 
I  an;;,  1.  '  ,;  t  ■  ,  fhercfore.  we  must  lend 
th<in  ev.  rv  possible  fl«ancial  assistance  to 
iuvcera'e  their  reconstruction  not  only  as 
•I  !i!.-er  rf  .).■.>  Md  sympathy,  but  also 
It'  :<ier  t  ■)  hep  (I.  v.hop  our  commercial  re- 
h<t,   as  ii  r  th,e  bene:.-  of  both  our  peoples. 

Let  US  rtnit-inbcr  tiiat  while  the  German- 
J,ip,ine<e  ag-tresoors  lie  crushed  and  beaten 
t.)  ti:e  eariin  morally  and  in  their  own  minds 
they  .'.re  not  yet  completely  beaten.  We  have 
been  dealh:;:  with  a  cunning  and  relentless 
hje.  We  liad  to  mtirshal  nil  our  human  and 
maternti  forces  to  crush  tlie  enemy  on  the 
field.s  of  battle.  We  have  ;■.::  ecpn,:  ^  bligation 
to  unite  ail  the  n.  .  h  ..:.d  tn.io.;....  resources 
of  th.  Utu-ed  Natioiis  ;.nd  especially  of  the 
g.eut,  ^t-we^s  ;u  urdei   tu  sai'eguard  our  vic- 


tory. Hert  let  me  utter  a  word  of  warning. 
In  the  course  of  my  investigation  as  the 
head  of  a  Senate  subcom^mitiee,  I  saw  the 
vast  range'  of  Nazi  penetration  and  infiltra- 
tion in  Eutope  The  Nazi  conspiracy  extend- 
ed far  beyond  the  confines  of  Germany — into 
puppet  countries  and  neutral  nations,  even 
Into  obscure  and  distant  corners  of  the  earth. 
Nazi  Inflltfatlon  was  so  deep  and  clever  that 
it  require^  unflinching  will  and  effective  or- 
ganizatloa  to  destroy  their  potential  for  ag- 
gression, both  within  Germany  and  through- 
out the  world. 

At  Pot.sdam  the  three  great  Allies — Russia, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States — 
agreed  upon  a  policy  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic disarmament  which  would  destroy  the 
Nazi  network.  But,  I  regret  to  state,  some 
of  our  key  representatives  on  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Council  have  been  very  reluctant  to 
carry  out  this  policy.  They  appear  to  be 
unduly  coticerned  about  the  German  stand- 
ard of  lilting — Incidentally  the  highest  on 
the  contttient — and  not  at  all  concerned 
about  the  living  standards  and  the  economic 
development  of  Germany's  victims,  which  can 
never  go  forward  as  long  as  they  remain 
dependent  on  German  Industry.  At  Pots- 
dam the  Allies  set  the  maximum  beyond 
which  the  German  standard  used  as  a  basis 
for  lndustk°ia]  disarmament  was  not  to  rise. 
Some  of  our  officials  In  Berlin,  however,  have 
preverted  this  to  mean  the  guaranty  of  a 
minimum  standard  for  Germany.  They  set 
this  minitium  at  a  high  level,  then  use  it 
to  Justify  the  revival  of  Germany's  nazified 
heavy  industry  and  foreign  trade.  These 
United  States  officials — and  I  may  say  par- 
enthetically that  their  attitude  Is  reported 
to  parallel  thi.t  of  British  representHtives  on 
the  Allied  Council — are  in  many  cases  con- 
nected with  Industrial  and  financial  con- 
cerns who  had  close  prewar  ties  with  the 
Nazis.  Tliese  men  would  doubtless  like  to 
resume  cccnmercial  relationships  with  Ger- 
many, to  rebuild  a  strong  Germany  as  a 
counterbalance  to  Soviet  Russia,  to  risk 
American  lives  for  their  own  short-term 
profits. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  war-minded  ele- 
ments In  Germany  have  not  been  liquidated 
by  defeat.  The  Nazis  and  the  groups  they 
indoctringfted  are  planning  and  plotting  for 
another  arttempt  against  the  peace.  They 
are  still  dcing  their  utmost  to  sow  mistrust 
and  dissension  among  the  victorious  powers 
and  especially  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States.  They  rre  biding  their 
time  waltitig  and  working  for  a  rift  among  the 
Allies  Into  which  they  can  drive  the  wedge 
of  aggression.  Long  before  their  final  mili- 
tary collapse  they  planned  this  vlcloua 
strategy.  lK  great  soldier  of  our  Ally.  Marshal 
Rokoaiova|ty.  warned  us  that  the  Pasclsts  are 
preparing  for  a  third  world  war,  and  ha 
appealed  •o  the  daeent  peoples  of  all  coun- 
tries to  b#  on  their  guard.  To  ignore  thia 
warning  ym\.M  be  lulcldnl. 

Of  courae,  the  next  attempt  may  not  b« 
called  na^iam,  or  the  group  who  spearhead 
it  Naili.  There  may  be  variallona  in  tech- 
nique. In  alogans,  In  the  trapping  and  the 
symbols.  But  the  basic  philoaoptay,  tba  baalo 
obj«ctive-*the  exploitation  of  great  maaata 
of  human*  to  appease  the  greed  and  pow«r 
lust  of  tha  fejw,  will  remain  the  same.  That 
Is  why  wei  cai.not  merely  remove  a  few  top 
Nazis  and  outstanding  war  criminals  and 
rest  secura  In  the  conviction  that  fascism  has 
been  baniahed  from  the  world.  No;  the  evil 
has  roots  which  are  deep  and  widespread. 
The  seeds  have  been  sown  even  in  our  own 
country.  And  what  would  It  profit  lis  to 
cut  the  wlords  "fascism"  or  "nazlsm"  from 
the  human  vocabulary.  If  tyranny  by  some 
other  name  remains?  If  we  are  really  to 
destroy  tHis  blight  throughout  the  world 
and  prevent  its  rebirth  10,  20,  or  50  years 
hence,  we  must  look  to  the  soil  which  nour- 
ishes It. 

For  fascism,  my  friends.  Is  not  the  exclu- 
sive creation  of  a  Mussolini  or  a  Hitler  or 
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a  To  Jo,  It  is  but  the  twentieth  century 
adaptation  of  a  primitive  Idea  which  goes 
back  to  the  dawn  of  history.  It  is  modem 
mass  production  techniques  put  In  the  serv- 
ice of  ancient  avarice,  prejudice,  and  lust 
for  world  domination.  Fascism— or  its  fore- 
runntrs  called  by  any  other  name — flourishes 
In  scarcity,  when  the  predatory  few  try  to 
secure  an  abundance  for  themselves  by  de- 
ppoiling  the  many.  And  they  employ  preju- 
dice to  divide  and  weaken  those  who  would 
oppose  them;  they  find  allies  in  hate. 

This  was  the  mold  in  which  early  tribal 
society  was  cast.  This  was  the  way  of  the 
medieval  robl>er  baron  who  lived  by  plun- 
dering his  neighbors.  This.  I  may  say.  Is  the 
method  of  Imperialism,  which  unfortunately 
has  Its  noisy  advocates  right  here  In  the 
United  States  today.  The  imperialists  are 
trying  to  arouse  mistrust,  suspicion,  hatred 
of  other  nations,  in  order  to  build  support 
for  a  policy  of  encroachment  upon  those 
other  nations.  Though  it  might  plunge  b 
world  In  war.  this  is  the  method  they  choose 
for  quick  riches — robbing  what  Is  not  theirs, 
keeping  other  p>eople8  In  subjection,  keeping 
their  own  coimtrymen  at  a  low  level  of  cul- 
ture and  comfort.  Call  It  Imperialism, 
fascism,  neo-fascism,  or  whatever — it  appeals 
to  the  lowest  of  man's  instincts.  It  is  the 
antithesis  of  civilization.  And  ultimately  It 
IS  self-defeating. 

How  can  we  combat  this  courage,  this 
terrible  .  block  to  human  progress?  By 
punishing  the  guilty?  Yes:  certainly.  But 
more  than  that,  by  discouraging  this  ir- 
resrponsible  talk  against  other  peace-  and 
freedom-loving  nations,  by  turning  thoughts 
and  energies  away  from  aggression  against 
others  and  directing  them  freely  into  pro- 
ductive enterprise*  unimpeded  by  the  artifi- 
cial restraints  of  cartels  and  monopolies. 
That  is  the  answer;  full  development  of  re- 
sources spreading  the  benefits  of  industriali- 
zation to  all  people,  expanded  trade  and  com- 
merce and  free  interchange  of  Information 
among  nations  advancing  in  mutual  pros- 
perity and  peace. 

We  must  not  permit  the  difficult  problems 
of  postwar  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction 
to  be  used  for  dlvldiug  us  from  our  great 
ally,  the  Soviet  Union.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  during  the  transition  j>eriod.  when 
numerous  and  troubled  problems  of  the 
world  will  have  to  be  settled  and  adjusted 
there  will  Inevitably  arise  many  serious  dif- 
ferences between  us  and  our  allies.  But  we 
must  not  allow  these  differences  to  place  in 
Jeopardy  that  unity  of  the  Anglo-American- 
Soviet  coalition  without  which  victory  would 
have  been  impossible.  That  wartime  unity 
among  the  Big  Three^— the  United  Stataa.  the 
Soviet  Union,  nod  Great  Britain— can  and 
must  t>e  preserved. 

We  have  entered  a  new  ac»— the  aga  of 
atomic  energy  Llmltiaaa  proapecta  hav« 
opened  up  to  the  pao|daa  of  the  world.  By 
aelBlng  theaa  opportunities  and  plnrlnK 
atomic  energy  In  the  service  ol  mankind  fur 
paaee,  not  war.  for  raoonM ruction,  nut  de- 
atniction  the  laadara  of  the  great  naUona 
will  bar  the  w«y  to  a  rare  uf  armamaDta.  a 
race  which  will  end  in  a  terrible  human  holo- 
caust and  perhaps  in  the  desiruciluu  of  uur 
an  tire  civlllxAtlon. 

portunattly  for  the  world  as  a  whole  all  the 
great  powm  are  ardently  devoted  to  safe- 
guarding the  peace.  Certainly  our  Govern- 
ment and  pecple  wish  nothing  more  than  se- 
curity and  peace  for  oui selves  and  the  world 
as  a  whole.  Nor  can  any  reasonable  man 
doubt  that  the  deepest  aspiration  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  lasting  peace.  For  only  peace 
can  allow  them  to  devote  the  necessary  en- 
ergies and  r?^  to  the  unprecedented 
task  of  recons  i  .  which  confronts  them 
Only  security  and  peace  will  make  It  possible 
for  the  Soviet  people  to  heal  the  deep  wounds 
they  suffered  In  this  war  and  to  assure  them 
a  higher  standard  of  living.  We  in  the  United 
States  can  aid  them  greatly  in  the  fulfillment 


of  these  purposes.  It  Is  In  our  national  In- 
terest, In  the  Interest  of  a  durable  peace, 
that  we  extend  to  them  such  aid.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  determined  to  fac*  the  complex 
problems  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion, of  safeguarding  world  pence  not  nega- 
tively, but  In  a  positive  atmosphci-e  of  mu- 
tual trust,  confidence,  and  helpfules?.  We 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  danger  signals 
ahead.  But  as  General  Eisenhower  so  aptly 
stated  there  Is  notMng  that  divides  us  bas- 
ically from  otir  ally,  Soviet  Union.  There  is 
no  place  where  our  national  interests  are 
really  in  conflict.  These  are  sound  and  posi- 
tive grounds  for  optimism,  unity,  and  coop- 
eration. 

May  I  revert,  at  this  point,  to  the  laudable 
efforts  of  the  American  Biro-Bid  Jan  Commit-, 
tee  in  behalf  of  the  orphaned  children  of  the 
heroes  of  SUllngrad  and  the  30,00  Jewish 
refugee  war  orphans  whom  you  are  arranging 
to  settle  in  Biro-Bidjan.  tlie  Jewish  auton- 
omous region  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  This  Is  a  truly  noble  achievement. 
I  congratulate  you  on  what  you  have  already 
accomplished  and  I  wish  you  well  In  your 
future  efforts. 

As  one  who  has  unreservedly  fought  anti- 
Semitism  and  condemned  all  concepts  of 
racism  and  racial  superiority  In  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world,  I  applaud 
the  help  you  are  giving  the  Jewish  reiugee 
children  to  start  life  anew  in  the  Jewish 
autonomous  region.  The  achievements  of 
Bu-o-BidJan  is  self-government  In  the  devel- 
opment of  Jewish  cultural  life,  of  the  Jewish 
language,  schools,  theaters,  of  Jewish  agiicul- 
tural  communities  and  industries  are  a  credit 
to  the  Jewish  people.  They  will  help  thete 
children  grow  up  as  self-sustaining  pioduc- 
tlve  cltljsens  In  a  community  where  they 
enjoy  full  equality  with  all  the  other  na- 
tionalities of  the  Soviet  Union  Here  cer- 
tainly is  one  answer  to  some  of  the  Immedi- 
ate and  great  problems  of  postwar  recon- 
struction and  rehebilltation  of  the  European 
Jew.s,  problems  which  are  so  aponlzingly 
acute  today.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  efforts 
in  Blro-BidJan  are  complementary  to  thoee 
made  by  the  Jews  In  Palestine  And  both  of 
these  efforts  equally  deserve  the  help  of  all 
decent  men  and  women  of  all  faiths. 

There  is  another  far-reaching  Implication 
in  the  work  you  are  doing  In  t>ehalf  of  the 
Jewish  autonomous  region  of  Biro-Bid  Jan. 
The  Japanese  war  lords  have  at  last  l>ecn 
forced  to  j-ield  up  their  swollen  ill-gotteu 
empire.  The  role  of  Asia,  where  fully  one- 
half  of  humanity  lives,  now  appears  in  a 
new  Ught.  I  am  thinking  at  this  moment 
apeclAcally  of  Soviet  Siberia.  How  muny  of 
US  realiaa  that  our  two  countries,  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  ot  Soviet 
Boclalut  Republic*  are  near  uelghbon«,  th«t 
v  '  r  tba  narrow  Baring  Btralti  separata 
N  uuertca  from  tha  Siberian  lnnd>maaa. 

our  two  naUona  are  only  a  lew  tuilea  apait. 
Let  ua  r««>lva  tu  be  good  nrlghburs.  Dia- 
tingulahad  Americana  have  commented  elo- 
quently on  tha  plunaarlug  clvUlaatlun  they 
found  In  Soviet  Sibarla,  Thdv  have  com- 
pared  It  favorably  to  nt  In  the 

(kilrrlug   period   of   t  century 

expaualon.  tha  period  of  tha  wmning  of  tha 
West, 

Tliey  have  obaerved  Its  rich  natural  re- 
aoiuvea,  the  vigor  and  pioneering  energy  of 
Its  InhabltanU.  its  Infinite  poe»lblllttcs  for 
Industrial  and  agricultural  expansion,  for 
heightened  commerce  and  trade,  for  Im- 
proved commtinlcations,  and  for  multiplying 
contact*  with  our  own  country  by  sea,  by 
land,  and  In  the  air.  The  late  Wendell  L. 
Willkle  was  enthusiastic  about  the  boundless 
prospects  he  envisaged  there.  After  visit- 
ing the  Siberian  town  of  Yakutsk,  he  wrote: 
"The  town  lt.«elf  seemed,  in  many  way.':,  like 
a  western  town  in  this  cotmtry  a  genera- 
tion ago.  In  fact,  much  of  this  life  re- 
minded me  of  our  own  early  and  expanding 


days — especially  the  henrty.  siinple  tastes, 
the  not  too  subtle  attittidet;  of  mind  aud 
the  tremendous  vitality"  More  recently. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Wallace  struck  the 
same  not-e  after  his  visit  to  the  Par  East. 
What  has  this  to  do  with  Blrr-Bldlan?  And 
with  the  work  of  the  American  Blro-BidJan 
Committ^ee?  Simply  this-  That  Jewish  au- 
tonomous replon  is  only  18  hours  from 
Vladivostok,  the  leading  8<ivlet  port  on  the 
Pacific  It  abounds  in  rich  aprjculturul, 
mineral,  forest,  and  soil  resources.  And  It 
is  right  in  the  heart  of  a  vast  rejrion  that 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  a  brilliant  futiu-e. 

I  nsk  you,  theref  K  for  a  moment 

of  the  glowing  po-  f  Sovlet-Amer- 

ic«n  business,  trade,  cultural,  and  human 
contrasts  In  that  far  eastern  region  The 
Pacific  Ocean  can  become  a  b'.tsy  highway, 
a  gigantic  bridge  of  understanding  friend- 
ship, and  mutual  prosperity  for  our  two 
countries.    The  potentlalltlei  are  vast. 

Let  us  do  our  utmost  to  strei^gthen  the 
bond5  of  friendship  between  the  U.  S.  A. 
and  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  I  believe  that  the  peace 
and  futxire  security  of  the  world  hinge  on 
that  relationship.  Let  us  go  forward  reso- 
lutely and  unafraid,  undaunted  by  present 
obetBCles  or  difficulties  and  tackle  this  prob- 
lem In  the  spirit  of  American  democracy  h« 
willed  to  us  by  our  Immortal  leader,  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt.  Let  ua  go  forward  to 
make  one  world  the  keystone  of  the  future 
for  all  of  us. 


Homes  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON   ^?['CH  B.  Vr,-]^}]',!]. 

...      WASHINo;.  .< 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  21  (legitlatir-c  day  of 
Wednesday.  December  19),  1945 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  In 
view  of  the -effort  to  reach  an  early  con- 
clusion of  this  session.  I  reque.st  permis- 
sion to  have  printed  in  the  Apperclix  of 
the  Record  a  statement  In  connection 
with  a  bill  to  expedite  making  homes 
available  for  veterans  at  lower  costs  and 
in  (greater  volume  and  speed  by  facili- 
tating private  industrial  production  of 
homes  through  the  use  of  fcurplus  plants 
and  facilities  and  new  types  ol  materials, 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment WIS  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcois,  as  follows: 

Raeantly  the  Congreaa  adoplad  Saoata  Joint 
Re^  iia  amandlnt  tlU#  V  uf  the  Lao- 

han  dauthorlctngana4diuoual  appr«>« 

prlation  ot  IIW.OOO.OOO  tu  l;iOtlit«lr  the  con- 
varaion  o(  exiating  structures  for  nn  oatimated 
100,000  temporary  dweiUtiK  umif  for  veteraua. 

TkM  OooffiMa  lA  to  t  <  <-  ih« 
proBBptacaa  of  lu  act  ,icy. 
Let  no  one  suppoae.  1  i  the  crea- 
tion of  100,000  lempoi               j;  uniu  will 

do  more  than  ecratch  the  surface  of  present 
bousing  needs,  which,  as  the  0aya  go  by.  take 
on  the  proportions  of  a  nstiolial  catastrophe. 

S  Mead,  who  sponsored  this  emer- 

gci  .     ropriation.   alter   taki^ig    into   ac- 

count the  doubling  up  of  verte.rans'  families 
and  projected  construction  otf  new  units  for 
1946.  Stated: 

"That  still  leavea  1.100.000  veterans'  fam- 
ilies to  find  accommodations  in  the  presently 
occupied  housing  supply.  ^'* 

"Not  a  very  encouragint?  outlook  but  a 
challenge  which  we  can't  Igtioie." 


a: 


)  I  .J  > 
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I-.c-i:.  I  am  Introducing  Jointly  with  Sen- 
ator KiLGOiuc  a  bill  whicli  proposes  to  meet 
this  challenge  by  mobilizing  the  tremendous 
productive  capacity,  ingenuity,  and  resource- 
fulness of  American  industry  and  labor  to 
achieve  further  increases  in  house  produ''- 
tlon  without  interrupting,  or  i.-cr:*  ...  _' 
with,  plans  now  being  established  i  ,r  cn-t;- 
gency  housing.  This  bill,  in  other  words,  is 
not  intended  as  a  substitute  for  other  plans 
or  pending  legislation.  It  will  not  divert  or 
ebsorb  materials,  labor,  or  facilities  required 
by  these  plans.  Instead,  it  places  primary 
emphasis  on  the  utilization  of  surplus  plants 
and  facilities  and  on  the  xise  or  adaptation 
of  materials  not  customarily  employed  to 
any  marked  extent  in  house  construction, 
such  as  aluminum,  magnesium,  alloys,  plas- 
tics, wood  products,  and  the  like.  It  pro- 
poses to  apply  to  these  resources  the  mass 
production  techniques  and  skills  acquired 
In  wartime  industrial  output. 

Veterans  who  have  good  reason  to  know  by 
r-ctual  use  the  amazing  contributions  of 
American  industry  and  labor  to  the  arsenals 
of  war  are  asking  why  the  same  capacities 
and  resources  are  not  being  turned  to  meet 
present  Y.  u  .:.:.-  i.-ids  .w.  excellent  feature 
article.  The  Gil:.*.  H  i  :;.^  Shortage,  ap- 
pearing In  the  Decf :.. o>  r  17  issue  of  Life 
magazine,  sums  up  il^e  otutude  expressed  by 
veterans  in  this  manner: 

"If  this  country  can  build  an  $80  000- 
000,000  war  Industry,  make  the  atom  bomb, 
and  win  the  war,  why  can't  It  build  enough 
houses?  " 

The  same  article  goes  on  to  say  that  enough 
houses  can  be  built — but  only  by  revolu- 
tionizing the  archaic  housing  Industry.  If 
we  had  fought  this  war  -  :i  ')ie  same  level 
of  efBciency  which  chari  '(r./i's  the  build- 
ing industry  tec;  a  •.-■.  ;  :  have  used 
blunderbusaes  in.^:t..u     :  . ■•-,.:i..v  bombs. 

The  bill  proposes  four  main  ways  in  which 
the  National  Housing  Agency  can  promote 
or  stimulate  an  additional  volume  of  pri- 
vately produced  housing  lor  veterans  at  a 
cost  within  their  reach: 

1.  By  undertaking  research  in  new  hous- 
ing techniques  and  extending  technical  as- 
•istance  to  manufacturers. 

2  By  actln.-!  .i .  :\  centralized  purchaslnR 
agent  for  lof.il  ■  .;,;:i!7:vtloni  whlcli  in  turn 
will  sell  or  rent  this  new  housing  to  veterans. 
This  service  will  ctiaMe  hirxc  orders  to  be 
placed  at  one  ■  r.^v  .<  ''la*  i),.inufactureri 
can   nri>of*(1   vi.;;i   ,»   |:,(!,h";    .   hchedule. 

■'  I'V  ;i.  i.;i!.,;  .  n  .  v-  ;>■,.,  igunlaatlon* 
to  <:-<ni    In    nnuncni);    pvirchaMs    of 

li'     -c         !  II?.. ill'  or  rent  to  vetcmn*. 

^  i '.  (•■.  .ii-,.-;  ■;  ii  poiMvUire  wlierrby  tlip 
ya'Uii-i  I'l  i<i'  Ailm.niiitintlon  will  Rive 
prtfrrrnrr  ;•,,  .»  ^  -  vi  of  pliuUa  nnrt  fnclluidi 
to  nuinui;ui  iiMi  >  li  1  w-'.\  prodvicc  hivjulr.^ 
for  vcicriiuit  oi  n.  s  n  ;  .,  ,  :  :  <urh  huu#lnK. 
It  »!i   i  'i   li"  i,..i':v   uiuliMKitiMid  thivt   ihp 

lonji   I  i    thiH  lull  (to  not  requirr 

uny  \;i:  ,1!  .1,11'  I  v'l  'o  !!,,'  (i.  \  I'Miincnt  lor 
oUter  ihaii  .iuiui.'^;,->' 1  .r  : '.  I-  u.u  »«,'r\'iclng  ex* 
p«nsc«. 

I:i  '!",nv.)l,ii!r-..T  !  .".v  fi  iiii,-'!.  n  niethoU«, 
ll'.c  ( 1'  i  fi  ;;li;i';; '  'A  i ; ,  he  irr.i'.i.,  :,i'\v  oppor* 
tUiilt  H- .  S  'I  l;s;:.::irN^  lu.lui;,;,,:  '  :;:■  ir  •  ■,• 
fniall  rl,ti<;  pi  i.sc-(  !l',  ,^'  V.::  ■..(•i;,.,  ip  t  .  ;.iKi< 
p,  :  ■      .11      1  h>'      pi  ■  ilUi"  ill     <   1      !  !;r-      uMiiii'l'OUH 

laupi  licnt.i    u;id    111  It  ,'i  ;.il'*    V  ;:  ■■:  \-  •  <    tlir« 

linlnhcd  priKluct,      1  !,<•  t ;.  v  c  ;.mr;  ■  «,.;  a:  ,,i 

i>r   ■•'•t-:x'\'.\\    Vfw   i^'^i.  I  v,in.!  ;r.,    Pi  ,  iboi    to 

■  I  ''lii '-  ''!  I  I'l '.    ■••*•■■■'.    ; .  'lir..!   ]>  'l^-i  ;  1  f.'  r  uS  it   tho 

M«it»o:i  ..       .;;.!     P,   .,P,,i,M    ,1     <'ISlp:,    s  !•,■,'■!,!      uhlih 

hii«  i>l\>  ■■  ■■  h'  '..  '.;,r  I  ,,i  .('  k;  i;.r  i>u.iviu.jj 
lM<l;i  /  I  '. 

■|  1  r  li  (I  ;i'.j*  Miali  U  so  i\rui«'  lui  to  ml! 
:   .  ■.*''  ••  line  .ill  ..Mn»tlon  iimt  boutin^-i  .  r  .u  . 

!  ,.  :;  Mm;    v^  i-  •  h,  ,\  :•  V\  •:,.>  d    vr; ;  uinr   u,  .1 
\r.\rt  ,r.iM    nuiu.-*'  ■  V   ii!  -i   :  ,li,  ;■  tpii  ,!.<  !  lie   w  ,;: 
Mi  ;*   lu.l  n!  1  i\  rs   Pi  p;  i  \    ,.■-    ■  .  .v   i,;,-  ,■  ,,   \\\\v- ,  ■ 

I    'i     ■>M'    h    iir!  i,iil    I'.in    ll<-    1    iK.;.  lii    my    opai.oU 

th'-      iiuMvivM    vi,!i;!i    ;,    propusca    cnu    no 

\\y..~    '.    lir   lit'  i  t'l  :  I  ,i, 


Why  We   Should    Have  a  Department   nf 
Peace 


EXTEXFIGN   OF    i'EM.'.RKS 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

CF   :n.,:':'<\ 
IN  THE  HOi;,-F.  Of  lc:"I'R£.-F.\~rATIVE3 

Friday.  December  21,  1945 

M.    I  UDIOW     M:   Speaker, byHUiani- 

r-.'^i':-  -n-^enl  of  the  House,  I  submit 
:  .  :•::::■  :nii  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
i  FD  r.  J  iress  I  delivered  today  over  the 
Nr:  !.  :;i  Broadcasting  Co.'s  national  net- 

\:    P-:  a,^  follows: 

I  am  much  obliged  to  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co  for  this  opportunity  to  present  to 
its  vast  radio  audience  a  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced ;..  the  Congress  to  create  a  Depart- 
mei.-  :  Peace  and  Good  Will,  to  state  the 
reasons  that  prompted  its  introduction,  and 
the  arguments  in  support  of  it.  I  will  read 
the  text  of  the  bill,  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  Is  hereby 
established  a  new  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  be  known  as  the 
Department  of  Peace  and  Good  Will,  which 
shall  have  for  Its  purpose  the  activating  of 
the  forces  of  good  will  and  mutual  under- 
£  landing  throughout  the  world  and  the  fos- 
tering of  amity  among  nations. 

"Sec.  2.  The  head  of  the  new  department 
shall  be  Secretary  of  Peace  and  Good  Will 
and  he  shall  have  the  same  salary  and  official 
status  as  other  members  of  the  Presidents 
Cabinet." 

I  have  introduced  this  bill  as  a  means  of 
implementing  the  challenging  speech  of 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  when,  on  accepting 
the  surrender  of  Japan,  he  spoke  of  the 
futility  ol  war  and  said: 

"We  have  had  our  last  chance.  It  we  do  not 
now  devise  som.e  greater  and  more  equitable 
system  Armageddon  will  be  at  our  door. 
The  problem  basically  Is  theological  and  in- 
volves a  spiritual  recrudescence  and  Improve- 
ment of  human  character  that  will  synchro- 
nize with  our  almost  matchless  advance  In 
science.  <irt,  literature,  and  all  material  and 
cultural  developments  of  the  last  2.000  years. 
It  must  be  of  the  spirit  it  we  Are  to  save  the 
flesh.-' 

A  CAMXO  or  LtrnUTtJRE 
In  my  opinion  the  speech  of  Genernl  Mnc- 
Arthur  was  one  of  the  very  hiKhest  of  the 
hiiih  h[i\nn  of  lUrrnture.  I  pluce  It  long* 
Hide  L:ncoln'«  Oettysburn  nddreas,  When 
we  consider  lt«  profovind  meitnlng  and  fRr> 
reuchlnit  tmpUcatlnns  In  chnrtlnK  tlie  course 
to  pertnixnent  prncr  luul  nMitunI  undcrntnnd- 
init  nmouK  nntlons  its  mennlnK  KrnwN  until 
It  sfem'«  In  me  to  be  divinely  iniipiicd.  I 
have  tntroducrd  this  bill  in  the  hope  of 
usslsttnK  the  people  of  Atnertcn  tn  become 
oriented  tn  thuuaht  and  action  to  the  sound 
thlnklnii  of  the  great  commnnder,  which  in 
my  humhlo  Judjjtmcnt  jhHuIs  the  way  to 
tlip  hulvnllon  of  the  world. 

We  Ipd  the  forces  that  won  the  victory  in 
tho  reornt  cosmic  conflict  and  In  doinf  eo 
wo  iiiivc  our  Nolrmu  pledge  that  when  the 
tenlblo  travail  of  war  wae  over  we  would 
lead  In  I>^:!  >:  i'  <  foundAtlon  of  everlasting 
pr\rr,  w .  p.  ;  ned  our  mllliary  oblij;n» 
tionnno!  !  .'  .^  ■  a-f  falling  down  lamenta» 
bly  in  til"  p' 1 :  in;:\nce  of  our  peace  obllga- 
tlona.  Otir  >pi  It  military  and  naval  leedera 
:ird  M!!'  •  ,1'  r'rt'Vftr  Inventors,  In  their 
'i'l'tMi  .11..  r:.  PcP;i.-  'Pr  Appropriations  Ooih" 
I'-,.:  'it  ■  ;  \v:i:.  :i   I  ..m  ,1  !i;r;!.>'       huve  not 

<    "  '-11       i   .<■[)      .,       p      .    .,,^;       !t«lr;.-:       .        lo      petCe, 

n;>::  i-,'..^  pica  u  for  more  and  more 
:u..i  !  pri;,  I  the  instrumcnu  that  kill 
111  !  I'-  !  \v>  seem  unable  to  make  the 
»ii!tt  ti  lu  war   lo  prnce.    We  h«v«  done 


nothing  to  en(5ourage  a  great  moral  and  spir- 
itual resurgence  which  alone  can  bring  about 
the  salvation  of  the  human  race. 

PICTUHB  IS  SHOCKING 

More  thati  4  months  have  elapsed  since 
VJ-day  and  the  world  picture  Is  shocking. 
We  have  oilr  fighting  men  participating  in 
the  civil  war  in  China,  and  for  all  I  know 
they  may  be  killing  Chinese  Communists  at 
this  momenjt.  What  business  have  we  Inter- 
fering in  the  Internal  affairs  of  another 
country?  II  it  our  duty  to  police  the  world 
and  to  ren4er  armed  assistance  to  Internal 
factions?  If  so,  we  have  cut  out  a  big  job 
for  ourselvee.  Our  men  ought  to  be  brought 
back  to  tljelr  homes  and  families.  Our 
foreign  polky  Is  terrifically  weak  and  im- 
potent. We  are  exerting  no  resolute  leader- 
ship for  pe^e  and  order.  Our  two  principal 
allies,  Britajin  and  Russia,  are  carrying  on 
unilateral  activities  that  grate  on  our  sense 
of  Justice  ^d  conflict  with  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  San  Francisco  Charter.  The 
world  is  fast  sinking  into  the  groove  of  power 
politics  whqre  wars  are  spawned,  and  I  very 
much  fear  that  by  our  inaction  and  fumbling 
we  may  be  contributing  to  the  making  of 
another  war.  We  hear  it  said  that  th^  race 
for  armaments  is  on  and  that  another  world 
war  is  loortting  on  the  horizon.  There  are 
indications  jthat  every  nation  on  earth  that 
has  any  meians  of  doing  so  is  feverishly  at- 
tempting to  develop  its  own  atomic  bomb,  so 
that  it  may  get  the  drop  on  all  other  nations 
and  wipe  tbem  out  of  existence.  The  world 
appears  to  be  moving  toward  another  atomic 
war  and  the  atomic  fever  has  risen  several 
degrees  since  November  20  when  the  an- 
nouncement ^as  made  that  the  United  States 
Is  still  manufacturing  atom  bombs.  If  the 
United  States,  the  leader  among  nations, 
sees  fit  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  atom 
bombs  it  gives  an  extra  excuse  to  all  nations 
to  manufacture  them  and  stack  them  up 
pending  defelopments.  And  what  kind  of  a 
"one  world*'  will  we  be  living  In  If  every 
nation  has  its  stack  of  atom  bombs  ready  to 
use  on  othar  nations  whenever  a  hair-trigger 
situation  develops?  The  first  thing  to  t>o 
done  with  tfce  atomic  bomb  is  not  to  manu- 
facture monp  of  them  but  to  outlaw  the  use  of 
the  bomb  lij  war  by  as  tl? ht  an  international 
agreement  fs  can  be  made. 

LIGHTS    ARX    rAOINO 

Tlie  proiiect  for  world  peace  Is  growing 
dimmer  m  the  world  loses  eight  of  the  lighta 
on  the  highlands  and  slips  back  Into  the 
welter  of  nillitarLnm.  My  pica,  and  it  la  A 
very  earnest  plea.  Is  simply  this:  Before 
we  permit  Rhe  peychology  of  the  world  to 
become  hopkleeily  fixed  m  b  WRr  psychology, 
let  ua  try  ^eneriU  MacArthur's  pun.  That 
Is  the  reas<)n  why  I  have  Introduced  this 
bill  for  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Peace  and  Aood  Will.  I  brlleve  that  such  a 
departrntntj  lUffed  by  the  right  sort  of  per- 
sonnel. Cttil  be  of  incalculable  service  In 
oarryinR  ottt  General  MacArthurs  grand 
Idee,  The  [meet  confirmed  skeptic  must 
admit  that  we  will  be  no  worse  off  If  we  try 
MacArthur'g  plan,  and  conceivably  U  may 
open  the  wity  to  the  world*  salvation. 

MAUtoaSIATTON  OF  OOVnNMKNT 

with  thej  wor  over  and  with  a  world  of 
peace  the  tentr.il  theme  and  hope  rf  all 
mortals.  an«  with  the  United  Btatee  Irrevo- 
cably comtnltted  to  give  lU  aid  In  the  catab- 
Ushment  ofi  a  peaceful  world.  It  la  evident 
on  the  very  face  of  thinga  that  the  mainte- 
nance  of  a 'full-blown  Department  of  War 
and  no  Dej^nrtmenl  of  Peace  Is  a  malfor- 
"11"  ntnt,    Wc  need  tn  correct 

^^"  I         a  to  keep  peace  with  mod* 

ern  cunditians. 

Having  lei  in  the  military  learterahip  that 
brought  abait  a  euccessfui  conclusion  of  the 
war,  we  cannot  now.  if  we  are  true  to  uur 
faith  and  tiyal  to  ovir  promlaea,  rtfuee  to 
accept   the  {moral  leadership  of   the  world 
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that  must  be  relied  on  to  convert  the  fruits 
of  military  victory  into  permanent  and  last- 
ing peace.  The  world  Is  looking  to  us  for 
Buch  leadership.  We  cannot  escape  our  re- 
epoiiBibillty. 

WAT   TO  OKAMATIZI  PEACX 

One  way  to  help  in  winning  the  peace  la 
to  dramatize  our  purpose  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  department  of  peace  and  good 
will.  Why  not?  With  our  Nation  pro- 
fessedly committed  to  the  creation  by  earn- 
est efforts  of  a  new  world  of  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  man  and  man  all  around 
the  earth,  we  have  no  governmental  agency 
to  Implement  that  endeavor — not  one.  Let 
us  examine  the  scroll  of  governmental  estab- 
lishments and  see  what  we  have: 

First.  A  War  Department — fimction  to  de- 
•troy  and  kill. 

Second.  A  Navy  Department — function  to 
destroy  and  kill. 

Third.  An  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and 
Development — function  to  invent  the  instru- 
ment that  destroy  and  kill. 

And  so  on. 

I  would  not  eliminate  or  depreciate  any 
one  of  these.  In  the  present  postiire  of 
world  affairs  we  must  have,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  have  until  peace  is  secure,  an  ade- 
quate Army  and  Navy.  But  after  we  have 
committed  our  leadership,  as  we  have  In  a 
thousand  solemn  ways  toward  bringing  atx}Ut 
a  new  and  belter  world,  patterned  even 
though  imperfectly  on  the  plan  of  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
Is  It  uareasonable  to  expect  that  we  shall 
Inaugurate  this  new  era  of  peaceful  en- 
deavors and  make  our  Government  respon- 
olve  to  our  profeaslons  by  adding  to  the 
roster  of  our  governmental  activities  a  new 
department  of  peace  and  good  will  to  pro- 
tect and  conserve  the  great  human  values? 

WE   KSn>   A   nCBTTNC    DCFABTMZTrT 

Some  may  ask.  "What  about  the  State 
Department?  Why  cannot  It  act  as  a  de- 
partment of  peace  and  good  will?"  The 
answer  Is  that  the  State  Department  will 
never  serve  the  purpose.  It  operates  along 
the  lines  of  laloeec  falre,  and  no  laissez- 
faire  altitude  la  ever  going  to  win  the  &ght 
for  world  peace.  If  we  wont  world  peace,  aa 
I  am  stire  all  Americans  do.  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  fight  for  it  We  need  a  flKhtloR  de- 
partnient  that  can  bring  more  activity  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  ihaii  the  State 
Department  oau  tinder  Ita  tradi tlona  and 
authority.  We  need  a  departntent  that  can 
and  will  reach  out  around  U)«  earth  and 
propagandlne  fur  peace;  a  department  with 
uptrt  pereonnel  and  fnrllltiea  to  coi\duct 
rwearch  along  tU  llnee  that  will  promote 
peace:  a  departatnt  that  can  and  will  get  in 
touoh  with  the  moral  and  spiritual  forcee  of 
the  world:  a  department  thnt  can  and  will 
contact  and  activate  and  uniiy  the  (orcea  tn 
all  lands,  which  alone  by  oommon  purpoee 
and  united  action  can  make  ttM  permanent 
peaoe  of  the  world  a  bleeeed  reality.  It  la  a 
tremeudoiw  flcht  we  are  up  aKainst,  but  we 
muat  win  lt~or  elee  Armageddon. 

AT  TNI  raOM  KOAOa 

Wc  huve  reached  the  oroae  roada.  The  road 
to  the  right  leada  lo  peace,  the  road  to  the 
left  lead;*  to  wai.  We  fare  the  tremendoua 
reiponaibliity  of  decldinti  which  road  we 
•ball  take. 

What  we  need  now  la  not  military  leaden 
but  peaoe  leaders.  BtUldlng  a  vast  paaoa- 
Ume  Military  EaublUhment  la  not  In  keep- 
ing with  our  mottvea  for  aurld  cooperation. 
The  mlUtoiy  leaden  have  done  their  part 
mofninccntly.  Klatory  will  alui  their  pralaee 
until  the  Isat  book  ia  wriuen.  but  It  la  now 
time  for  peace  leadera  ,o  take  over  and 
carry  on 

Let  ua  call  peace  lead«>>>  )»to  action  under 
the  aegia  of  the  new  (  ,  out  and  then 
let  ua  are  whether  tbcae  peace  leadera  oaa 
du  their  part  as  well  aa  our  military  leadara 
have  done  thelre.  Zf  th<>y  can,  the  future 
01  the  wuild  wiu  be  aaaurid. 
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The  problem?  of  the  future  can  best  be 
solved  by  persons  of  a  peace  psychology  in- 
stead of  by  persoris  of  a  war  psychology.  We 
need  to  cease  talking  In  terms  of  imple- 
ments of  war  that  will  most  effectively  kill 
and  maim  the  most  people  and  to  hegln  talk- 
ing In  terms  of  hospitals  and  schools  and 
churches,  the  things  that  elevate  the  spirit 
and  lift  humanity  to  a  higher  plane. 

Thoee  things  and  not  wars  will  make  for  a 
better  world. 

THE  GOOD  NEICHBOK 

The  passage  of  this  bill  by  the  United 
Stales  Congress  would  be  notice  to  the  world 
that  when  we  said  we  wanted  to  be  a  good 
neighbor  in  the  family  of  nations  we  meant 
It.  Other  nations  are  reported  to  be  much 
confused  by  our  militaristic  preparations  and 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  reconcile  otir  plans 
for  forced  military  training  and  regimenta- 
tion with  our  protestations  for  peace.  To 
those  doubting  Thomases  in  the  family  of 
nations  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  the  crea- 
tion of  this  department  of  peace  and  good 
will  would  mean  that  we  are  going  all  out 
for  peace  and  that  we  are  not  for  peace  with 
our  tongues  in  our  cheeks.  I  say  again  that 
in  the  recent  war  we  voluntarily  assumed 
leadership  among  nations  in  emancipating 
enslaved  people  from  tjrranny  and  oppression. 
Are  we  now  going  to  fail  humanity  by  refus- 
ing to  accept  the  moral  leadership  that  is 
necessary  to  translate  the  fruits  of  victory 
into  a  peaceful  world  of  the  future? 

I  hope  that  every  person  in  America  who 
wishes  to  do  his  part  In  tishering  in  a  peace- 
ful world  will  write  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  request  a  favorable  report 
on  this  bill,  H.  R.  4648,  and  at  the  same  time 
send  letters  expres-slng  interest  in  the  bill  to 
the  Representative  in  Congress  from  his  dis- 
trict and  the  United  States  Senators  from 
bis  State. 

BADDRST  OF  ALL  SPECTACLXa 

Before  long  the  hearts  of  our  people  will  be 
wrung  by  the  saddest  of  all  spectacles  In  the 
aftermath  of  war — the  mournful  procession 
that  will  bring  our  beloved  dead  from  their 
temporary  graves  in  foreign  countries  to 
their  final  resting  placea  In  American  eoll. 
Mure  than  274.000  of  the  finest  in  otir  tknd 
gave  the  last  full  meaaure  of  devotion  fight- 
ing fur  otir  flag  In  foreign  theaters  of  war, 
and  the  bodlea  of  theae  men  will  be  brought 
back  and  committed  to  the  home  auil  of  the 
communltlea  from  which  they  aproug— earth 
to  earth,  ashes  to  ashea,  dust  to  dust.  Fu- 
neral corteges  will  aoon  wend  their  sorrow mg 
wuy  to  almost  every  locality  in  the  United 
Btatea,  and  all  of  the  pent-up  grief  of  fath- 
em.  mothers,  wives,  and  »woethearts  will 
break  forth  in  a  new  deluge.  The  mllliona 
of  our  people  who  will  Im  touched  by  the 
poignant  grief  of  this  panorama  are  going 
to  aay  to  Iha  itatMmen  of  our  time,  "We 
eenrt  ttOMM  on  ynu  now  that  thle  mupt  not 
happaa  •§•!».  We  expMt  you  to  build  firm 
foundations  of  endurinx  woild  ])eace  and  we 
will  hold  jrou  reeponsiuie  if  you  do  not." 

When  we  give  evr  MiMMenition  to  thl« 
hUl  to  create  a  dtpftrtHMiil  of  peace  end  good 
will  let  ua  nut  forget  cur  obligation  to  kaap 
faith  with  the  heroic  dead. 


Dispoial  of  Government  Aluminum  Plioti 


BCTENSION  OP  RIMARXS 

iiJ.N.  liUUi  li.  Miniihll 

or    WASIIINOTt'N 

IN  THK  BgMATK  OP  TMI  UNHTD  ■TATU 

Friday,  Decfmber  ii  {UgiilaHv§  day  of 

W9dmiti       n  ctmb9rl9>,l94S 
Mr.  MlTCri  Mr.  Prtiident.  1  re- 

ftueit  ptrmi.^  ive  printed  la  iho 


vievdng  the  situation  surrounding  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  aluminum 
plants. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  hes 
approved  the  very  important  stock-piling  of 
metals  which  may  be  of  great  strategic  need 
to  our  futtire  economy.  1  want  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  speed  with  which  we  are  de- 
mobilizing the  facilities  for  the  production 
of  that  most  important  metal  of  this  war  and 
of  the  future — aluminum. 

I  want  to  call  attention  once  again  to  the 
facts  that  men  and  women  In  tlie  aluminum 
indtistry  are  out  of^obs  when  they  could  have 
been  working:  that  plants  are  lying  idle  when 
they  could  have  been  running:  that  public 
power  Is  going  to  waste  when  it  could  have 
been  harnessed  to  these  plants. 

This  unfortunate  state  of  aJTalrs  is  trace- 
able in  large  part  to  the  plact-dlfiposal  ac- 
tivity or  Inactivity  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corp-iration. 

By  law  and  court  decision  and  policy  direc- 
tives of  the  Surplus  Property  Administrator, 
the  RFC  is  obligated  to  dispose  of  its  alu- 
minum plants  to  private  producers  other 
than  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  Poten- 
tial operators  have  made  bids  for  lease  of 
these  plants  contingent  upon  Government 
purchases  of  excess  aluminum  for  a  national 
security  stock  pile,  in  order  t<  get  a  foot- 
hold in  an  Industry  dominated  for  half  a 
century  by  the  Alcoa  monopoly  and  Its  high 
price,  low  production  policy.  But  the  RFC. 
by  Its  narrow  insistence  upon  terms  that 
would  absolve  the  Government  from  all  re- 
sponsibility for  helping  competitive  enter- 
prise get  a  start.  ha«  limited  these  offers  to 
a  point  where  the  efficient,  low-cost  plants 
of  the  Northwest  are  thrown  out  into  the 
cold. 

The  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  negotiating  with 
the  RFC,  was  aakod  to  present  offers  which 
precluded  stock-pile  purchases  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Reynolds  thereupon  revised  its 
original  offer,  and  cut  the  Northwest  plants 
out  of  its  plan  of  operation.  To  prevent  the 
RFC  from  closing  the  door  on  future  opera- 
tion of  these  Northwest  plants,  Reynolds  waa 
able  to  get  a  proviso  Into  a  lease  contract 
for  the  Arkansas  plants,  reserving  the  right 
to  make  offers  for  additional  plants  when 
the  Government  would  determine  4ta  atock- 
piling  policy. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  only  hrpe  of  getting 
theee  Idle  aluminum  plants  into  private  op- 
eration dependa  upon  a  Qovarnment  atook- 
pile  program  for  aluminum,  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill.  B.  1613,  apectflrally  a\tthoriring 
aluminum  purehaaee  for  st^ieic  pile  This 
program  would  net  oonfllct  with  any  rv(*r- 
ail  »tock<pile  plan  that  may  b*  aubeequently 
•eUbllahed. 

ALCOA:    WNirrtKO    BOV    Wrm    atLtOKSLT    TALaB 
WtttftXOM 

In  this  conntotinn  I  wish  td  enlarge  upon 
previoue  remarka  concerning  tlie  |uubleiua  ul 
aluminum  plant  dlapoaal, 

It  is  high  tune  that  a  luntaatlc  myth  ba 
destroyed.  This  la  the  nkytU.  crnated  aii4 
carefully  nurtured  by  the  AlUiuinum  Co.  of 
AmerloH.  that  It  U  Independent  of  Uie  Alumi- 
num C«i  of  Canada.  AlooB  hoa  trieuda  Uvalde 
and  ouuide  the  OovtraBMnt,  vhu  try  to  pKl- 
die  the  OBOM  noaaaBBa.  Hm  lacu  ahouid  be 
pubiinaed  beeattaa  of  tht  tattaenoe  that  Al- 
coa wlelUa,  particularly  lu  the  preea,  with 
reepect  tu  alun  tnum  plant  dtapooal  puliciaa. 

It  la  nut  newa  to  the  Me«ob#rt  of  Oongraaa 
that  tht  flAajonty  atonghoMBp  btb  MbbimbI 
iB  Both  tht  AtMrtoBB  Bad  OanadttBa  bbbii« 
pantea,  and  that  the  Davis  brothers  are  exeoM* 
tive  heads  of  tiiaat)  tompaniae.  Nor  u  It  ivtWB 
that  war  agencies  In  the  United  ItaVM  ooa- 
irBCted  with  the  Canadian  firm  fuv  ; 
of  large  amounts  of  alumiutnn.  > 
advauoe  payment  of  almuet  |70,(M0,U0O  uii 

Appendix  ol  ihe  Ricobd  b  itBtemeni  it- 
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thU  purchmio  which  p«>rmltlt(t  i'.w-  (vuKtrur* 
lion  u(  tht  •o*cnllffv1  Shlpahaw  powpr  projrct. 
This  nrrnng^r.ient  wh«  mnrto  n'^  n  ••w.r  when 
r«»pi)»;»ible  uin^Mnli  In  rvn  i.  •  :  •  \vrti> 
UnwJllluj;  to  pffrct  til  .!>  ■  1  .  .  xjiiUtuHu 
Ot  «vallnbl«  l"'(Hlpriil  |  mi  ;.  ■:.-.  m  th« 
Nurihwrnt  nii  J    th«»  rnuntry. 

/jrc,iii(inL'l\     1  ;...lU  with  Ik  d'wnt 

ci>i  boring  country,  beyond 

the  ri'.ica  ui  our  uuiUrust  liiu  v      -   ']\» 

lulerr«tn  of  Alctuk,  and  nble  t     ,  ,-    , 

low  Cfkit  mndc  pi-nmble  by  tho  istuei, 
K)m<>  AinerlcKii  oiDtluU  In  nimncing  tt-  i  .\ .  r 
development.  The  eHect  of  this  producer 
up<n»  the  devi.'U'pmcni  of  ft  compcUilve  and 
Uidopcndent  aluminum  Industry  In  thiM 
country  ne«dii  no  •laboratlon.  The  details 
have  bocn  act  forth  manji  timea  on  the  floor 
Of  4>nth  Houiiea.  and  beto^)  a  number  of 
confrtaitonnl  commUteet. 

When  Secretary  of  the  Intertor  Ickes  ex- 
plnlned  at  Rtent  length  to  the  Senate  Small 
Bualneaa  CommUtT>e  how  the  Shlpahaw  de- 
velopment, promoted  by  Alcoa.  Jeopardlred 
the  postwar  economy  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, I.  W.  VfiUon.  vice  prealdent  of  Alcoa. 
eoutttered  with  an  Indtgnant  denial.  In  a 
statement  reported  In  the  Portland  Oregon- 
Un  of  May  39.  1&45.  Mr.  Wilson  charged  Mr. 
Icktt  with  "glirlng  misstatements"  and  "un- 
fRlr  crUlclam."  Ho  claimed  that  no  member 
of  the  Alcoa  f.rm  knew  of  the  contract  until 
several  montln  ftrter  Us  cxrcutlou,  and  that 
th«M  transHcUcms  were  In  fact  detrimental 
to  Alcoa's  interest. 

It  Is  a  great  strain  on  the  credulity  of  the 
average  cltl«ea  to  suppose  tiiat  the  power- 
ful Alcoa  monopoly,  the  only  aluminum  pro- 
ducer t>efore  the  war.  had  no  knowledge  of. 
or  played  no  piirt  In.  Uie  Shlpahaw  deal.  But 
that  Is  their  story,  and  they  stick  to  it. 
Mr.  Wilson,  aiid  other  Alcoa  representatives, 
have  paraded  their  air  of  Injured  Innocence 
^  before  congre:^slonal  committees  and  In  a 
variety  of  bronchiues  circulated  through- 
out the  land. 

Thus,  when  a  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  Investlsatlng  the  Defense  Pro- 
gram held  hcurlngs  at  Spokane.  I.  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply  l)y  Mr.  Leon  Hickman  of  Alcoa 
to  a  question'  concerning  Shlpfhaw:  "Sir. 
we  dont  know  as  much  about  the  Shipshaw 
matter  as  yo\i  do."  At  another  point  in 
the  hearings  Mr.  Arthur  P.  Hall  of  Alcoa 
said:  "We  had  no  knowledge  until  after  it 
wes  published  In  the  paper  by  Jesse  Jones." 
In  contrast  with  this  claim.  Insistently 
repeated  on  e^ery  possible  occasion.  I  would 
like  to  quote  two  paragraphs  from  the  At- 
torney General's  report  on  the  aluminum 
industry,  submli.ted  to  Congress  September 
14.  1S45.  pursuant  to  section  205  of  the  War 
Moblllzstlon  and  Reconversion  Act  of  1944. 
It  states  (S.  poc.  No.  94.  79th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess..  p.  38)  :      ^ 

"Tlie  most  recent  Indication  of  the  con- 
tinued   frlendfhip    between   Alcoa   and   the 
Canadian  coraj>any  Is  revealed  i:i  Alcoa's  at- 
titude toward  A-artime  expansion  in  Canada, 
especially    the    Shipshaw    power    project.     If 
there  were  any.likeiihocd  that  the  Canadian 
company  would   be  a  bona  fide   competitor 
after  the  war.  Alcoa  would  have  feared  the 
Shipshaw  development,  since  it  enables  the 
Canadian    comi)nny    to    produce    aluminum 
very  cheaply,     /ictur^lly.  AJcoa  seems  to  have 
been    favorablv    disposed    toward    it    and    to 
have  aided   in   consummating  the  arrange- 
ments  between   this  country   and   the   Ca- 
nadian company. 

"During  the  cprlng  of  1941  the  Office  of 
Pioduction  Management  was  exploring  with 
the  Canadian  c:>n-ipany  the  possibilities  of 
pettin?  n  large  supply  of  its  aluminum. 
At.:,  r  V  Davis,  Alcoa's  chief  executive,  un- 
ciert.  .  k  ij  negotiate  with  the  Canadian  com- 
panv  ;»  metal-purchase  agreement  on  behalf 
of  OP.M.  If  the  relation  between  Alcpa  ar.i 
the  Canadian  company  hrid  been  a  competi- 
tive one.  .\:.     D.ivia  could  hardly  have   b.    .i 


of  fiervice  In  this  nefottntton.  The  roU  ot 
AlroH  omctaU  tk  further  Indicated  by  an  OPM 
r  lie   power   aupply    which 

1  \\  w  ,■  M  the  aovirce  of  Inf or- 
n^Mtion  as  to  how  much  morn  Shipshaw  powtr 
could  be  obtained  for  aluminum." 

As  further  evidence  that  Alcoa  knew  atKtut. 
or  participated  in,  the  Shlpahaw  arrange- 
mcnts,  I  want  to  read  an  excerpt  from  a 
niemorui.     !  •>  OPM  fllta.  dated  April 

10,  1{>41,  ;  know,  this  memorandum 

has  not  been  tnade  public.  On  the  subject 
of  additional  nlumtnum  supply.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Kellogg  wrot«  to  Mr.  Q.  M,  Moffett  In  pft.Tt 
««  follows: 

"The  purpoaa  of  this  memorandum  Is  to 
record  results  of  conference  yesterday  on  the 
above  aubject. 

"Mr  Knudsen  decided  in  conference  with 
him  that  the  nddltionul  annual  supply  dur- 
ing th-"  maximum  year  now  to  be  arranged 
Tor  la  aoo.OOO.OOO  pounds  of  aluminum  p'«r 
anntmi. 

"The  sources  from  which  thla  aluminum  la 
expected  to  be  obtained  are  as  follows: 

"1.  From  the  Canadian  Aluminum  Co.. 
44,000.000  pounds  between  now  and  next 
April  and  UO.000.000  pounds  annually  there- 
nfter.  This  Is  subject  to  two  contlngenclet; 
first,  the  construction  of  the  Shipshaw  de- 
velopment on  the  Snguentt'f  River  whereby 
375.000  kilowatts  can  be  developed  In  about 
18  months,  and.  second,  upon  the  negotiation 
of  a  more  sjxtlsfactory  contract  for  the  alu- 
mlntun  metal.  The  best  ofTe  r  so  far  has  been 
a  3-yertr  firm  contract.  The  negotiation  of 
this  item  la  to  be  undertaken  by  Mr.  A  V 
Davis." 

Copies  of  this  memorandum,  from  which 
I  have  quoted,  are  listed  as  being  sent  to 
Mr  Knutlscn,  Mr.  Batt.  Mr.  Funer,'«Mr  A  I. 
Henderson.  Mr.  Holden.  and  l^.  I.  W.  Wilson, 
vice  president.  Alcoa. 

Mr.  Batt.  who  was  responsible  for  a  large 
part  of  the  war-aiumlnum  program,  seemed 
to  have  shared  the  profess<;d  Ignorance  of 
Mr.  I,  W.  Wilson,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  both  of  them  received  copies  of  the 
April  15,  1941,  memorandum  mentioning  the 
Shipshaw  development.  Mi-.  Batt  testified 
before  Senate  Small  Busine!«  Committee  in 
the  spring  of  1945:  'T  was  never  conscious 
that  I  had  ever  heard  about  Shipshaw  until 
some  time  in  •43."  His  answer  to  another 
query  was  partly  as  follows;  "You  Indicated 
yesterday  that  you  know  more  of  the  details 
of  Shipshaw  than  I  do."  These  two  com- 
ments are  curiously  slmllai-  to  the  ones  1 
quoted  as  coming  from  Mr.  Hall,  of  Alcoa. 
in  the  later  Spokane  hearings. 

Alcoa  keeps  pointing  to  the  court  decision 
in  the  antitrust  rase  that  the  stockliolding 
relationship  between  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian companies  was  not  a  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.     But,  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's report  says    (p.  38)  :   "The  prospective 
independent  is  interested  In  a  much  nar-  " 
rower  fact:  Are  these  two  companies  going 
to  operate  independent  of  euch  other,  or  as 
friends  of  each  other,  in  competing  against 
him?"     To  suppose  that  the  same  group  of 
majority  stockholders  in  both  companies  will 
arrange   matters   to   secure    a   lesser   rather 
than    a   greater    net    return    to    themselves 
is  again  a  strain   on   the  ci-edulity  of  the 
average  citizen.    The  Surplus  Property  Board 
in  its  report  to  Congress  on  aluminum  plant 
disposal  described  a  plan  acceptable  to  Alcoa 
whereby  it  was  assumed,  among  other  things, 
"that   imports  from  Canada  and   elsewhere 
would  take  place  in  volume  ttat  would  bring 
Alcoa's  domestic  production  below  the  per- 
centage fixed  by  the  court  as  constituting 
monopoly"   (p.  48).    In  othei-  words.  Alcoa 
would  use  the  Canadian  company  as  a  faucet, 
turning  on  some  imports  whtn  it  produced 
more  than  75  :>prcent  of  the  domestic  alumi- 
num supp';. .  .-i.v.-ting  cfl  such  imports  when 
•s   produ:-     ;     -.v.is   below    this   percentage. 
Ii    rtjectir.g    li.e    plan    accepttible   to   Alcoa. 
tr.e  Surplus  Property  Board  stated   (p.  49)  : 


"This  (Ian  assumes  that  mont  of  tht  com- 
petition with  Alcoa  In  this  country  would 
be  furnldied  by  Cnnad!'  it*.    The  Sur- 

plus Pro|)erty  Board  r.<  'gard  this  as- 

sumpttoil  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  tha 
competitive  situation  for  two  reasons:  «u 
Cnnadlnt  aluminum  and  Alcoa  alumlnvnn 
are  subject  to  the  same  stockholder  control: 
and  (2)<  this  arrangement  would  drpriv* 
AmerlcnA  workers  of  opportunltloe  for  em- 
ployment In  the  aluminum  industry," 

In  n  letter  of  protest  to  the  Surplua  Prop- 
erty Administrator,  dated  October  15.  1048, 
Alcoa  Intelrd  the  propoaed  prcgram  for  dis- 
posal   ai    "h    cradle-tn-the-grav*    program 

which,  dnce  started,  can  never  be  termi- 
nated." ^With  the  customary  air  ot  Injured 
innocenqe.  Alcoa  shed  great,  big  crocodile 
tears  ovjr  the  stated  preference  of  the  Sur- 
plus ProBcrty  Board  for  competing  independ- 
ent producers  In  the  acquisition  of  Govern- 
ment plants.    Alcoa  wrote  at  one  point: 

"We  a!«ed  no  subsidies  as  a  purchaser.  We 
wera  wiltni  to  pay  cash  for  any  of  tliea* 
planu  tl|at  would  b«  sold  to  us.  We  expectad 
that  the^  output  of  any  plahts  so  purchaaad 
would  have  to  compete  for  markeu  in  com- 
petition Uriih  the  purchasers  or  lessees  of  the 
remaining  planu.  with  Reynolds  Metals  Co. 
and  Olia  Corp.,  with  Aluminum.  Ltd..  and 
other  foreign  producers,  and  with  the  out- 
put of  our  existing  facilities ,'• 

Note  tfcat  Alcoa  defines  com|>etltlon  upon 
acquisitlfn  of  Government  plants  as  includ- 
ing the  Oanadlan  company,  m  which  the  ma- 
jority stockholders  are  identical,  and  as  In- 
cluding #ven  Its  own  facilities  In  this  coun- 
try. Alc^a  does  not  say.  of  course,  that  once 
It  got  the  Government  planU  it  wanted,  the 
chances  of  getting  new  producers  for  the 
remaining  plants  are  practically  nil. 

In  contectlon  with  previous  remarks  which 
1  made  ctn  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  the 
alumlnu^  plant  disposal  nrogram.  an  edi- 
torial In  'he  Portland  Oreg^nlan  of  Novem- 
ber 26.  |945.  accuses  me  of  using  Alcoa  as 
ft  "whipping  boy"  to  make  political  capital. 
The  edlttrlal  states  In  part:  "Now  that  the 
false  wUlskers  have  been  removed  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  but  votes  to  be  gained 
by  continued  belaboring  of  Alcoa."  I  think 
the  reading  public  should  be  Informed  that 
this  editorial  appraisal  of  the  proposed  dis- 
posal program  Is  lifted,  without  identifica- 
tion and  hardly  with  any  change  of  words. 
from  Alcoa's  letter  to  the  Surplus  Property 
Administrator.  The  whiskers  sprouted  by 
this  prectJClous  "whipping  boy"  are  not  false 
whiskersi  they  are  very  genuine. 

To  imi^lement  the  aluminum  disposal  pro- 
gram of  the  Surplus  Property  Board  and 
provide  a  practical  means  of  getting  govern- 
mental plants  into  the  hands  of  private  com- 
petitive fcroducers,  8.  1612  would  authorize 
the  RFC'  to  purchase  aluminum  for  stock 
pile  fronS  Government-constructed  plants. 
The  Sena»tor  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pi7lbright| 
and  the  two  Senators  from  Oregon  |Mr. 
Morse  and  Mr.  Cordon]  have  Joined  with  me 
in  sponsoring  this  bill.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  Alcaa  will  strenuously  oppose  a  stock- 
piling pr^igram  of  this  nature.  It  has  out- 
lined its  position  to  the  Surplus  Property 
Administjator  as  follows: 

"It  i.s  p»oposed  to  create  an  artificial  market 
for  the  operators  of  Government-owned 
smelting  plants  by  stock  piling  aluminum 
Ingot  ostsnsibly  for  purposes  of  national  de- 
fense. 

"We  do  not  criticize  the  stock  piling  of 
alumlnun^  for  national  defense.  But  if  this 
were  the  purpose  of  the  proposal,  it  would 
be  ptirchased  on  the  open  market  at  a  com- 
petitive price  and  etock  piled  only  In  the 
amounts  deemed  desirable  for  defense.  Such 
a  program  would  be  the  function  of  the 
military  authorities  and  would  have  no  place 
In^the  sufplus-property-disposal  program. 

"The  prtoposal  to  stock  pile  surplus  alumi- 
num as  a  means  of  making  operation  of  the 
Governments  plants  attractive  is  lumeces- 
sary  and  defeat*  its  own  ends." 
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means,  of  oouraa.  that  tht  stock  pile 
BTopoMd  la  uanscassary  tc  Alcou.  and  would 
d«fMt  /Jcoa'a  aada.  That  Alcoa 'a  needs  and 
tnda  an  not  nsnawai'lly  thosa  toward  which 
the  who)*  c<.untry  is  striving  Is  avidanoad  la 
tba  Surplus  Property  Act  and  the  court  de- 
eMon.  both  of  which  ca/ry  a  mandate  to 
break  the  monopoly  grip  on  the  aluminum 
Industry. 

If  an  aUtmtnum  stock  jille  Is  esaentlal  to 
national  security,  and  the  Army>Navy  has  ao 
declared,  good  arnne  dictates  that  the  stock- 
pUa  program  b«  tied  in  w  th  the  aluminum 
plant  disposal  profram,  to  accomplish  two 
mutually  desirable  objectives  of  the  Oovern- 
mant.  That  u  «hat  the  atock-pile  bill  pro- 
poaea  to  do.  Aleo*  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  vlrtua  eontlrti  la  kaaplnf  theae  pro- 
Cr«m  apart,  so  that  ona  o.:  thosa  objtctlvas, 
written  into  the  law  of  the  land  by  tha  Sur- 
plus Property  Act.  should  i>e  defeated. 

The  copious  erocodlle  tears  that  Alcoa 
la  aheddlng  over  Oovammcnt  sutMildtes  must 
not  b«  permitted  to  waah  out  the  Surpliu 
Proparty  Act  and  to  confute  the  issues  that 
prasant  thtmaalTaa.  If  a  stock-ptia  prcgram 
along  the  lines  euggested  by  my  bill  had 
already  been  In  affect.  It  is  likely  that  the 
aluminum  planta  would  row  be  in  privata 
oparatlon  Instead  ot  lying  Kile  with  attandant 
OQSta  In  malntananea.  uniimployment.  and 
public  power  WMta.  ThD  offers  to  leaae 
m»de  by  U>dei)endent  prolucera.  aa  1  have 
aald.  w«re  cc  niingant  upon  such  a  Govern- 
ment purchasa  program,  ror  that  very  raa- 
aoa  tha  Reynolds  Mauls  Co.  excluded  the 
north  wast  p'ants  in  its  recent  agreement 
with  the  RFC  to  t&ke  over  the  Arkansas 
planta.  Unleas  the  stock-pile  bill  U  passed, 
continued  idleness  and  uiemployraent  are 
the  prospects  that  h9  aheol  for  the  remain- 
ing Oo\-ernment-owned  aluminum  planu. 


A  Continuuig  Scandal 


EXTENSION  OP  HEM  ARKS 
or 

'     HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NKW  MXZICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  De'^ember  21  {lecfislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  Decemter  19 ) .  1945 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Continuing  Scandal."  from  the 
Commonweal,  the  issue  of  December  21. 
1945.  It  deals  with  the  subject  matter 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Ball]  discussed  in  the  Senate  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printei  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A   CONTIKmNC  SCAKOAL 

In  the  Commonweal  for  November  2.  1945. 
we  published  an  article  by  Elizabeth  Ann 
Cooper  on  the  subject  of  t  le  Mexican  work- 
ers brought  to  this  country  as  maintenance- 
of-way  employees  on  the  railroads.  The  con- 
ditions reported  in  this  article  are  at  the 
present  moment  generally  v/orsening  all  over 
the  country,  and  unless  the  whole  program  Is 
thoroughly  investigated  by  Congress  and 
effective  steps  are  taken  to  effect  radical  im- 
provements, we  shall  be  faced  with  an  even 
worse  scandal  than  that  described  by  Miss 
Cooper.  The  present  situation  is  that  most 
of  these  workers'  contracts  expire  by  the 
middle  of  this  month;  ma  ay  thousands  of 
contracts  have  already  exp  red.  Under  the 
i-ontracts  the  workers'  reiuri:  journey  to  Mex- 
ico Is  of  course  guaranteed.  But  the  workers 
are  now  discovering  that  for  one  reason  or 


n»  oonti-acU  expire   they 

c«  ,       aitm  home. 

The  result  Is  that  some  BO.OOO  llVCloan* 
•eatttrad  all  ovar  tht  country  art  becoralni 
dasparata.  Scoraa  of  them  have  quit  tha 
railroad  oampa  and  gona  to  Washington 
under  their  own  ataam  la  ordar  to  prasant 
their  grievancea  to  Maxloan  and  American 
authorlttaa.  They  arrlvt  in  tha  Nation's 
capital  with  subsuntlally  no  rcaoui-ces  bealda 
thrlr  ancient  and  batUred  suttoaaaa  and  the 
clothe*  on  their  backs.  Binoa  tha  railway 
oompanlaa  are  not  ctruin  exactly  how  loi\g 
th«  prMpnt  situation  will  lait,  they  ara  mak- 
ing no  great  aflort  to  improve  conditions  In 
the  work  oampa.  or  even  to  put  Id  adequate 
Buppltas  of  fuel  or  food.  One  cannot  htlp 
suaiMcUng.  moreover,  that  our  rallroada  ara 
ptrftcUy  willing  to  takt  advantaft  of  Vh« 
sltHttBi  In  view  of  tha  continuing  acarolty 

of  eOBSason  labor  all  over  the  country. 

It  U  dimcult  to  aaaeas  the  blame  for  thla 
scandalous  state  of  affalra.  We  ara  told  that 
tha  Mexican  railroads  have  not  adaquaU 
facllltlaa  to  bandit  any  large  numbar  of  rt- 
tvu-ntng  workara  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
border:  we  are  alao  toldthat  our  own  rail- 
roads are  equally  incapable  of  carrying  the 
men  to  tha  bordtr.  the  allegations  coming 
from  north  and  south  ot  tht  border,  raapao- 
tlvaly.  Of  courac.  we  all  raallaa  from  dally 
experience  that  tbe  American  raUways  con- 
tinue greatly  ovartaxad.  and  reporu  from 
Mexico  IndlcaU  that  the  Mexican  linaa  are 
In  ahocklngly  bad  condition,  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  aolemn  eoctractual  obligations 
toward  the  cltizena  of  a  friendly  neighbor 
are  b«lBg  largely  neglected,  and  that  at  the 
present  raU  of  return  it  will  oe  a  year  at 
least  before  all  thaac  unfortunate  men  can 
rejoin  their  famlllea.  In  the  meantime,  since 
their  contracts  have  expired  and  cannot 
legally  be  renewed,  they  can  only  continue 
to  work  for  the  railroads  without  any  con- 
tractual protection  or  else  risk  everything 
by  quitting  camp  and  seeking  redress  from 
the  authorities — a  desperately  difficult  task 
In  view  of  linguistic  barriers  and  the  meager- 
neea  of  their  resources.  Prompt  action  In 
Washington  is  the  only  thing  which  can  save 
us  from  national  disgrace. 
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OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOUR:>L  KOGLa^ 

or  MASSACHCSms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  VE8 

Friday,  December  21,  1943 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  insert  as  part  of  my  remarks 
a  Christmas  and  New  Year's  message 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  are  sending 
all  over  the  world  to  our  foreign  service 
officers.  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  like  to 
join  with  me  in  sending  our  good  wishes 
and  our  thanks  to  the  personnel  of  the 
foreign  service  who  have  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  very  diflBcult  war  days  under  tre- 
mendous handicaps  and  oiften  without 
instruction  from  those  in  authority  In 
the  United  States.  They  have  done  a 
magnificent  piece  of  work  by  and  large. 

ITie  messages  from  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  foreign  sen- 
ice  follow: 

High  tribute  to  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can foreign  service  has  been  paid  by  Presi- 


dent Truman  and  ^<  Byrnrr  t- 

mas  maaaaffaa  made  i  .....  in  tht  L..  ft 
Issue  of  tht  American  Furtign  ftmoa  Jv  ur- 
nal  Juat  issued. 

President  Truman  In  his  mraaoge  atraaaaa 
the  contributions  made  by  the  American 
fdrrtgn  service  In  tbe  winning  ef  tbo  war  and 
axpraaaaa  hlmaelf  as  fortunate  in  having  tha 
•upport  and  oounsrl  of  all  mcmbrrs  of  tht 
aervio*— tht  flrat  lint  rtpretantattves  of  tha 
Amarloan  paoplt  at  outpoaU  throtighout  tha 
world — In  making  secure  tha  ttaooa. 

Btorttary  Byrnaa  lauda  tha  nc««f&  MnrMt 
for  tu  iifntAeant  eontributtoi  to  tht  eom* 

mon  victory  and  expreasaa  apprrriation  for 
tU  generous  eoopemttnn  and  «skUV<-<  ^  He 
volcea  hla  avary  conAdence  that  v  <u 

aarvioa  will  matt  lU  IncrraarQ  respyniibtU* 
tlaa  and  oopa  with  tht  difflcult  and  <>ompl«| 
I  'lunal  problama  arising  avtr'  in 

'    '  I.e.  as  it  has  In  the  past,  wit :       ;     ty. 

UiteKnty.  and  alnglrnen  of  purpose. 

Iht  ttzt  of  tht  Praaldentl  maaaan*  fol- 
lowa: 

"To  All  htfmbtrt  of  th*  American  Foreign 
Srn  irr 

"X  am  delighted  to  expraaa  te  you  my  sin- 
cere baat  Wishes  for  tha  GMIatmaa  ataaon 
and  to  oongratulau  >ou  upon  youf  achit\t- 
roenU  in  the  year  which  Is  drawing  to  a  oloat. 
At  this  Chrlstmna.  the  first  s  t*Pt  victory,  you 
may  virall  feel  proud  of  the  coatrlbutlous  you 
have  made  to  tbe  wlnnlug  of  the  war  against 
the  foreai  of  tvU. 

"As  amlaaarlta  of  good  will,  aitd  Arst  Una 
rapreaantaU»ea  of  the  Amtriean  paople  at 
your  outpoaU  throughout  the  world,  none 
knows  better  than  you  thnt  victory  ta  not 
enough.  Tha  despair  which  the  liberation 
luted  from  ao  many  hearu  wul  return  unlaaa 
we  can  help  men  to  find  lood.  clothing,  and 
shelter,  help  them  to  trust  and  understand 
one  another,  and,  through  wist  policy,  creatt 
the  conditions  in  which  we  may  exchange 
our  goods  for  the  benent  of  all.  Thus  can 
the  peace  be  made  secure. 

"This  Is  a  task  to  which  1  pledge  myself, 
and  I  know  that  I  am  fortunate  In  having 
the  support  and  counsel  ot  all  of  you  In  the 
foreign  service  of  the  United  States. 

"Harrt  B.  TroMAw." 

The  text  of  the  Secretary's  message  foUows: 
"To  the  American  Foreign  Service: 

"Clirlstmas  this  year  Is  one  of  particular 
satisfaction  and  joy  for  ai:  of  ':b.  We  may 
rightfully  take  pride  in  a  job  well  done,  a 
victory  well  won.  The  foreign  service  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  common 
victory  and  you  may  t>e  sure  that  it  has  been 
realized  and  appreciated. 

"We,  In  the  Department,  are  well  aware 
of  the  sacrifices  made  and  the  hardships  en- 
dured by  the  foreign  service  during  the 
war — without  complaint  and  In  good  spirit. 
All  of  you  have  worked  hard  in  the  most  try- 
ing clrctnnstances.  many  of  you  have  had 
prolonged  assignments  abroad  without  relief, 
some  of  you  have  been  separated  from  your 
families  for  long  periods.  We  hope  that  it 
will  t>e  possible  very  soon  to  remedy  all  that 
and  we  shall  make  every  effort  to  do  so. 

"I  should  like  to  be  able  to  say  to  you 
that,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  foreign 
service  can  relax  Its  efforu  and  rest  awhile 
on  well-earned  laurels,  but  I  think  that  you 
realize,  perhaps  better  than  anyone,  the 
enormity  of  the  task  before  us.  If  anything, 
the  foreign  service  will  have  to  redouble  its 
efforts  In  the  forthcoming  year  to  meet  lu 
Increased  responsibilities  and  to  cope  with 
the  dlfBctilt  and  complex  international  prob- 
lems arising  everywhere.  Let  us  make  no 
mistake  about  it,  the  period  before  us  wUl 
be  arduous  and  demanding.  It  will  test  our 
judgment,  try  our  patience,  and  challenge 
our  perseverance.  But  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  the  foreign  service  will  rise  to 
the  occasion  In  the  future,  as  It  has  In  the 
past.  With  loyalty.  Integrity,  and  singleness 
of  purpoee. 
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"111  the  year  to  come  there  wiil  be  cliringea 
In  the  foreign  service,  some  of  which  may 
be  far  reachin?  tn  consequence.  These  are 
necessary  if  tte  service  Is  to  function  as  It 
should.  The  constructive  and  helpful  atti- 
tude of  the  members  of  the  foreign  service 
toward  the  reorganization  of  th6  Department 
and  the  foreign  service  has  been  most  grati- 
fying because  it  demonstrates  a  clear  recog- 
nition of  the  need  of  strengthening  and  Im- 
prcvin"?  our  michinery,  and  a  keen  interest 
in  seeing  it  done. 

•'I  extend  lo  each  of  you  my  slncerest 
wishes  for  a  huppy  and  successful  new  year, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
you  ftU  for  the  generous  cooperation  and 
asslstauce  you  have  already  shown. 

"James  F.  Btrnes." 


l'"'.'r'.R.\  !;  Dv^^perately  Necessary 
EXTENSif  N  ("T  i;f;:j.-m> 
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N.CIAREBOOTHELUCC 


IN  THE  HOL  3E  OF  RETRESENTATIVES 

Fridau.  December  21.  1945 

Mrs.  LICE  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  tnc  appropriation  for  UNRRA 
which  was  pa.ssed  yesterday  by  this 
House.  I  &^k  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Rkcoro  the  following  letter  written  by 
me  to  the  editor  of  the  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Review,  concerning  the  reasons 
for  the  increased  need  abroad  over  and 
above  the  deficiencies  created  by  war- 
time destruction  and  loss  of  manpower. 
Also,  I  wart  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  relief  situation  in  Italy  and 
Poland  as  shown  by  incli-.d-  d  dispatches 
from  C.  L.  Sulzbe:-. :.  M.:.::  Bi-acker, 
and  Michael  L.  Hoffman.  Together  they 
.  show  beyond  cnr.^ridiciion  that  even 
what  we  have  and  to  do  will  at  best 
be  palliative,  and  that  we  must  continue 
such  relief  measures  throughout  the  year 
of  1946  unle.ss  we  desire  to  see  epidemic 
c":-'  'se  and  starvation  sweep  across 
iil  turasia  on  a  scale  never  approached 
before,  not  even  in  the  time  of  the  Black 
T:-'\'\-\  '."^;  'i  destroyed  ov-t  one-third 
tl  :.:■  ':.t;.  t\.-ting  hur.iiiii  population. 
The  letter  follows: 

December  20,  1945. 
Mr    Donald  Chapman  Spauij)ing, 
Editor,  the  Greenwich  Review, 

Greenicich,  Conn. 

n  \<!  ^.!r.  Spaclding:  Mr.  Sheldon  Abbott's 
Iciur  ;:i  your  issue  of  November  23  brings 
up  several  questions  which  have  been  a^ked 
by  other  corerspon dents,  and  which  should 
be  answered. 

I'l  is  often  overlooked,  or  forgotten,  that 
UNRr.A  is  not  an  exclusively  American  or- 
r... ::;-:. '.ion  but  is  subject  to  control  by  all 
liij  United  Nations,  with  quotas  fixed  by  in- 
ternational agreement  at  1  percent  of  the 
annuiil  national  Income. 

The  Senate  and  House  have  ju^.  appro- 
priated the  fin.<»l  Installment  of  cur  con- 
triburion  for  1D45,  and  have  authorized  a 
further  contribution  of  $1,350,000,000  for 
1946.  No  actual  apprcpriatloii  h;i.s  been  rr.nde 
for  this  second  contribution  ;  ■.:(!  i.e-.v  ::_.-;- 
lation  '.vl!l  he  requiieJ  befiirc  t;:e  :u:.ci  cau 
be  ir,.i.:.'"  av  :  .:..';i;c  for  puich.i.se  nf  nud.c  ir.es. 
f'''<.d.  (.oithir.g,  and  other  ?upT)'.:o^  ;.efHled 
TO  prev  —  .t  epidemics  and  whi.;!c.-...e  .■^:.ir',  a- 
t;o:i  ..;  so  ni.iiiy  cio'Oitt.ited  are.'s. 

Mr  AkVic:;  :.«.  in  my  cpinion.  entirely 
Justi.-.ed  m  u:-_i'.o:  tint  we  take  s-  -ck  of 
what  we  h'V.e  i.;  e've  b^-'fore  oheymc:  ciir  na- 
tional ins-ii.c  f  r  £;<.:. erotis  givnij;  to  the 
Buffering   poo:  ks   of   other   l.uid.-. 


Today  we  have  no  longer  the  unlimited  re- 
sources to  play  the  lavish  spendthrift  among 
nations.  The  need  abroad  Is  tirgent  beyond 
any  verbal  description.  It  laas  to  be  met 
In  a  thoroughly  responsibU  manner.  No 
other  nation  has  the  supplies  and  the  trans- 
portation facilities  with  which  to  meet  It 
but  ourselves. 

Several  weeks  before  Mr.  Baruch  demand- 
ed that  a  national  inventory  be  taken.  I 
asked  for  the  same  thing.  It  was  last  May, 
on  my  return  from  the  still  smoking  ruins 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  that  I  told 
Members  of  the  Congress  ard  of  the  press 
that  our  first  step  should  be  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  world  rehabilitation  administra- 
tor to  find  out  and  Inform  Congress  and  the 
public  of  the  exact  state  of  wcr'.d  deficiencies, 
what  the  United  States  would  be  expected 
to  make  good,  and  what  we  oould  afford. 

No  such  comprehensive  survey  was  ever 
authorized.  Now  it  is  too  lato  to  collect  sta- 
tistics when  the  winter's  need  is  at  its  bit- 
terest for  hundreds  of  mllllDns  of  hungry, 
shivering  humans  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  present  appropriation  by  Congress  ful- 
fills the  American  quota  until  February  1946, 
by  which  time  a  further  appropriation,  as 
part  of  the  already  authorized  $1,350,000,000 
quota  for  1946,  can  be  expected. 

In  administering  these  funds  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  have  been  great  abuses,  and 
that  in  some  quarters  these  faults  still  exist. 
Partly  these  have  been  caused  by  appease- 
ment of  other  nations  In  order  to  feed  and 
clothe  populations  in  some  f.reas.  There  is 
overwhelming  evidence  to  prove  that  in  Po- 
land, Hungary,  Austria.  Yugoslavia,  and  some 
parts  of  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Ukraine, 
livestock  left  by  the  Nazis  has  been  taken 
from  the  inhabitants  and  herded  eastward. 
Most  Soviet  Army  units  now  occupying  vari- 
ous areas  of  eastern  and  southern  Europe  are 
living  off  the  land  by  organized  forage,  as 
that  is  the  only  source  available  In  the  cha- 
otic condition  of  transportation  there. 

The  amount  of  food  and  other  supplies 
taken  from  an  already  Impoverished  popula- 
tion can  be  judged  by  looking  at  the  present 
number  of  Soviet  Army  personnel  reported  to 
be  garrisoning  these  areas  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember 1945; 

Soviet  Army 

Austria 700,  000 

Hungary 1,  250.  000 

Czechoslovakia 900,000 

Yugoslavia 450,  000 

Germany 2,  000,  000 

Poland 1,500,000 

Balkans  (chiefly  Bulgaria  along  the 

Turkish  frontier) 1,550,000 

The  exact  extent  to  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  met  its  quota  from  UNRRA  has  not  been 
officially  announced.  To  date,  practically  the 
whole  real  contribution  has  come  from  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Common- 
wealth. 

However,  the  need  is  so  desperate,  that  re- 
gardless of  the  abuses  of  UNRRA,  or  the  in- 
efficiency within  the  organization  Itself,  which 
are  being  corrected,  I  feel  all  Americans  must 
support  UNRRA  and  I  have  always  done  so. 
Indeed,  the  following  (enclosed)  letter  from 
the  Director  General  of  UNRRA  shows  how 
wholeheartedly  I  have  done  Just  that. 
Sincerely, 

Claee  Boothe  Lucb. 

I  NiTLD  Nations  Relief  and 

REHABILrTATION    ADMINISTRATIOK, 

Wa'^hington,  D.  C,  December  13, 1945. 

M..:     CiARE   Booth   Luce. 

//    :.  •    omce  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

D^xa  Mk;,  Ll-ce:  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
V  ).ir  splendid  statement  endorsing  the  new 
UXRRA  appropriations  now  before  Congress. 

Mrs  Jacob  has  undoubtedly  informed  you 
th..'  850  women  comm.entatcrs  will  carry 
y.  ur  .statement  on  their  broadcasts  today 
alontj  with  a  statement  from  Mrs.  Lafell  Dick- 
inMii.  National  president  of  General  Fed- 
eration u:"  Women's  Clubs. 


I  am  sure  that  your  support  both  In  Con- 
gress anfl  on  the  air  has  directly  contributed 
to  the  Aeeds  of  suffering  people  In  Europe 
and  Asif. 

Sincerely  yours, 

1  Herbert  H.  Lehman, 

Director  General. 


StTBVE-jl  Shows  UNRRA  Vital  to  Eubofe  s 
Feeble  Millions 

(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

LoNDdN,  December  15. — Despite  the  agen- 
cy's adniitted  ineptitude  in  oOme  phases  of  its 
inaugural  work,  the  continuation  of  the 
United  jations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration is  regarded  as  indispensable  in 
large  sections  of  suffering  Europe,  which  face 
disease  fcnd  starvation  If  Allied  assistance  is 
withdra-^n. 

On  tile  basis  of  reports  from  correspond- 
ents of  the  New  York  Times  in  v.iriotis  coun- 
tries raeiving  UNRRA  aid,  the  following 
salient  (acts  can  be  established: 

In  ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  and  ill-hcused  Greece, 
UNRRA'b  contribution  is  believed  to  be  im- 
perative to  recovery. 

In  ■Jugoslavia,  whose  entire  economy  was 
ravaged  toy  the  crisscross  marching  and  coun- 
termarcliing  of  regular  and  irregular  armies, 
3.000.C0(J  persons  face  starvation  If  UNRRA 
food  shtt)ments  are  not  continued,  and  even 
then  thf  food  problem  will  be  far  from  solved. 

In  It^ly,  which  is  slated  to  receive  $450.- 
000.000  In  assiftance  next  year  if  scheduled 
appropriations  are  Implemented.  UNRRA  is 
consideBed  the  key  factor  in  the  national 
economj  for  the  coming  year. 

In  miserable  Poland,  still  festerfng  with 
disease,  (chaos,  and  the  fevered  meanderings 
of  a  beisjlldered  population,  the  agency  is  vir- 
tually t>e  only  source  of  outside  aid. 

In  Germany  UNRRA  is  caring  for  almost 
all  the  850,000  displaced  persons  still  swarm- 
ing in  cimps  and  depots,  and  has  been  large- 
ly respcBisible  for  the  repatriation  of  more 
than  4,(100,000  unfortunates. 

It  is  cfcvious  that  UNRRA  Is  fully  aware  of 
the  torment  of  criticism  directed  against  it 
during  the  last  few  months.  Efforts  have 
been  anil  are  being  made  to  rectify  some  of 
the  caujes  of  this. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  world's 
greatest  charitable  enterprise  suffered  from 
two  basic  difficulties  at  Its  inception. 

First.  Its  initial  operations  were  hampered 
by  lack  Of  a  clean-cut  character  and  directive 
and  by  the  agency's  dependence  on  the  mili- 
tary in  various  theaters.  It  could  not  obtain 
Its  own  ships  or  land  transport  and  was 
forced  to  afiot  space  to  Army  officers,  as  In 
Yugoslatia. 

Secondly.  UNRRA  was  a  late-comer  In  Its 
search  for  competent  manpower  and  its  dras- 
tic need  for  personnel,  after  millions  of  men 
and  women  had  been  drafted  Into  military 
and  semjmilltary  jobs,  forced  it  to  dip  lower 
into  tha  barrel  of  human  reserves  than  It 
would  perhaps  have  wished. 

There  has  been  Incompetence  and  political 
and  personal  Jealousy  and  bickering;  some 
unreelistic  and  impracticable  dreaming  by 
Insufficieaitly  experienced  welfare  workers; 
some  interference  in  local  politics,  and  per- 
haps more  than  a  modicum  of  black  market- 
ing and  tllpshod  administration. 

UNRRA  has  been  aware  of  these  faults. 
As  Lt.  Cen.  Sir  Frederick  E.  Morgan,  who 
heads  the  administration's  German  opera- 
tions, confined  to  the  care  of  displaced  per- 
sons, hai  observed,  these  personnel  problems 
are  being  dealt  with. 

Slmilat'ly.  liaison  between  the  military 
comm.anfl  and  UNRRA  officials  Is  being  Im- 
proved. In  areas  such  as  the  Middle  East, 
where  the  agency  Is  drastically  reducing  Its 
work  with  a  view  to  complete  termination, 
local  Intatlon  and  shipping  scarcity  have 
added  t«  such  troubles  as  efforts  of  rival 
beneficiary  nations  to  dip  into  the  grab  bag. 

PJCOED  IN  GREECE  CALLED  TYPICAL 

In  Grtcce  the  record  of  UNRRA  appears 
typical :  ft  Its  worst  in  tie  beginning  and  at 
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Its  most  successful  later.  Initially  there 
were  reporte  that  considers  t)le  UNRRA  sup- 
plies were  appearing  in  th«  black  markets, 
and  intramural  bickerings  and  back-biting 
were  at  a  peak  soon  alter  the  Greek  nitr- 
ation. 

After  this  period  of  growing  pains,  how- 
ever, the  agency  has  done  10  tremendous  a 
Job  that  it  Is  regarded  as  Inaispensable.  Its 
food,  clothing,  cotton  gooes,  and  building 
materials  have  helped  a  ttrlcken  country 
climb  to  Its  leet  and  Its  medloal  aid  prevented 
widespread  disease. 

In  Yugoslavia,  although  the  critical  food 
problem  Is  far  from  solvec;.  UNRRA  com- 
plains this  is  the  fault  of  the  Allied  allot- 
ment program.  Nevertheless,  the  Organiza- 
tion is  trying  to  save  3.000.(K)0  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  country  from  starvation  and 
to  help  supplement  the  diet  of  4.000.000 
others  as  well  as  providing  special  fcK>d  for 
1,000,000  undernourished  "children. 

The  paramount  charge  against  the 
UNRRA  administration  In  Yugoslavia  is 
tl-at  Marshal  Tito's  huge  army  is  entirely 
supplied  through  that  agency  and  that  only 
government  supporters  receive  rations.  The 
Initial  mistakes  ol  UNRRA  and  the  shortage 
of  current  supplies,  however,  probably  are 
the  basis  of  exaggerated  attacks  by  the  large 
opposition  In  that  violently  political  counti7. 

In  Italy,  despite  Intermittent  government 
crises,  the  $50,000,000  spent  by  UNRRA  since 
last  March  had  undoubtedly  helped  enor- 
mously to  avoid  a  truly  critical  state. 

In  Poland,  full-scale  UNRR.^  operations  are 
Just  getting  under  way  and  loibstantial  svp- 
plies  have  recently  begun  to  c  rculate  through 
the  country:  Food,  medicine,  clothing,  and 
agricultural  Implements  The  appalling 
shortage  Is  slowly  being  relhved. 

HOrSES  FOB  CZECHO»  .OVAKU 

In  Czechoelovakia,  especial' y  in  the  eastern 
part.  UNRRA  shipments  of  f  xid  and  clothes 
and  the  construction  of  prefabricated  shel- 
ters have  speeded  recovery. 

UNRRA,  "being  a  Joint  A  lied  enterprise, 
natiirally  mirrors  Intra-AUied  disputes. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Russia  as  openly  frown 
on  Its  displaced  persons  activ:  ties  in  3ermany 
and  Austria  becauso  ctf  their  lontention  that 
a  DP  is  someone  who  is  either  too  lazy  or  too 
disloyal  to  go  home. 

AlmrjBt  all  those  DP's  are  (itizens  of  areas 
claimed  as  Soviet  or  with  pre -Soviet  govern- 
ments. 

Regardless  of  such  dL^pute;  and  UNRRA's 
own  dlffcultles.  n\illlons  of  Europeans  are 
looking  pathetically  to  It  for  lelp  during  the 
ensuing   months. 

PoLANn  HoPKs  To  Speed  Rixxjvebt  Wrrn 
SnMxnjkm  or  Oursnia  Hexj> 

(By  Michael  L.  Hof'man) 

London.  December  15.— Although  the  full 
scale  of  UNRRA  operations  in  Poland  are 
Just  getting  under  way.  supplies  are  already 
reaching  that  stricken  land  in  substantial 
quantities  and  UT'HRA  has  become  almust 
tlie  only  source  of  outside  aid  for  Poland, 
according  to  officers  of  thi;  organization's 
European   headquarters  In  London. 

Stressing  the  excellent  iX)operatlon  re- 
ceived from  the  Polish  Gove  nment  and  the 
enthusiastic  reception  their  representatives 
are  getting  from  the  Polish  people.  UNRRA 
bpckesmen  are  bopefiU  that  Poland's  &l.at- 
tered  economy  will  react  quickly  to  the 
stimulant  provided  by  fooc:,  medical  sup- 
plies, and  agricultural  and  industrl.U  equip- 
ment. 

In  discussing  UNRRA  operations  In  his 
country.  Henryk  Strasbtirger.  Polish  Am- 
bassador in  London,  and  Polieb  officials  Just 
back  from  Warsaw  said  that  acute  shortages 
of  food,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies  were 
be  ins  greaUy  relieved  by  UNRRA.  Mr.  Stras- 
burger  expressed  the  deep  grauLude  of  the 
Poll£h  people  for  this  help  and  said  that  his 
Government  was  highly  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  wliich  the  international  organiza- 
tion carried  out  Its  mission  to  date. 
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POLKS    CRATErtTL    FOa    ANTTHINO 

"Our  people  are  so  poor  that  they  are 
grateful  for  anything."  said  Mr.  Stra&burger. 
who  descrit)ed  how  he  had  recently  found 
members  of  his  own  family,  formerly  wealthy 
Polish  industrialists,  without  shoes  for  the 
Winter. 

The  start  of  shipments  to  Poland  was  de- 
layed by  the  absence  of  a  government  with 
which  arrangemenu  for  the  handling  of 
supplies  could  be  worked  out  and  not  until 
the  end  of  July  did  the  first  UNRRA  mission 
reach  Warsaw.  Shipments  of  supplies 
through  the  end  of  October  totaled  only 
210.313  tons,  compared  with  more  than 
1.000.000  tons  to  Greece  by  the  same  date. 

October  and  November  have  seen  steady 
progress  and  In  December  It  is  expected  that 
more  than  77.000  tons  will  be  shipped  to  Po- 
land by  water  and  substantial  additional 
tonnages  In  the  form  of  trucks  and  locomo- 
tives by  land. 

More  than  half  of  the  shipments  to  date 
consist  of  food  with  the  rest  distributed  al- 
most evenly  among  clothing,  agricultural  re- 
habilitation supplies,  and  industrial  sup- 
plies. Medical  supplies,  though  small  in 
tonnage,  are  filling  critical  needs.  Seventy 
entire  hospitals  have  been  shipped  to  areas 
In  which  almost  no  usable  buildings  are  left 
standing. 

An  entire  United  States  Army  repair  plant, 
capable  of  overhauling  3.000  trucks  a  month, 
has  been  moved  from  England  to  l>e  reassem- 
bl'^d  in  Poland  and  the  3,000  trucks  already 
shipped  In  are  being  steadily  augmented  by 
convoys  moving  overland  from  American  and 
British  Army  bases. 

UNRRA  in  Poland  faces  to  an  acute  de- 
gree the  problems  of  shattered  transporta- 
tion systems.  Inadequate  local  facilities  for 
distribution  and  shortages  of  trained  local 
personnel  that  are  common  to  all  devastated 
areas  of  Europe.  Of!lcIals  Just  returned  from 
a  survey  of  the  distribution  of  UNRRA  sup- 
plies In  Pol.ind  express  admiration  for  the 
spirit  and  cocperatlveness  of  all  Poles  ard 
say  that  they  have  met  non»-  of  the  evasive- 
ness, resentment  at  outside  "interference" 
and  stubborn  Insistence  on  following  out- 
worn administrative  procedures  that  have 
been  found  In  so  many  countries. 

MaJ.  Gen.  C.  R.  Stein.  Canadian  adviser 
on  Industrial  rehabilitation,  who  traveled 
extensively  In  Poland  between  July  and  Oc- 
tober, summed  up  his  Impressions  In  the 
statement:  "One  feels  that  these  people  will 
come  back  and  come  bnck  qtilcltly." 

The  great  fear  of  UNRRA  medical  ofBcers 
concerned  with  eastern  Europe  has  been  that 
typhus  would  ravage  the  land  In  the  wp.ke 
of  the  tindemourishmcnt  and  outright  star- 
vctlon  sufferpd  by  the  people  during  the  war. 
Speaking  with  cautious  optimism.  Dr.  M.  M. 
GoDdman.  of  UNRRA's  health  division,  who 
recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  Poland,  said 
that  typhus  was  far  less  prevalent  in  Poland 
than  had  been  feared  and  was  much  rarer 
than  after  World  War  I. 

A'x)Ut  231,000  typhus  cases  were  recorded 
in  Poland  in  19tf.  but  only  12.8C0  were  re- 
ported during  the  first  9  months  of  this  year. 
Allowmg  for  the  fact  that  Poland  h^'S  lost 
some  eastern  territory  in  u'hlch  typhus  would 
normally  be  relatively  high  and  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  period  covered,  this  is  still,  in 
Dr.  Goodman's  opinion,  a  much  better  record 
than  had  been  anticipated. 

UECTDBES   AID   POLISH    DOCTOBS 

Tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease  are  the 
worst  threats  in  Poland  this  year,  he  de- 
clared, but  energetic  measures  against  both 
are  well  under  way.  A  unique  feature  of 
UNRRA's  program  for  Poland  is  the  organi- 
zation of  a  series  of  medical  and  health  lec- 
tures to  local  physicians,  given  by  British. 
Canadi&u,  and  United'States  experts,  to  bring 
Polish  doctors  up  to  date  on  methods  for 
combating  disease. 

Inquiciee  La  UNRRA  and  Polish  circles 
in  London  elicited  nu  information  or  com- 
ments  indicating   that  Soviet  military   au- 


thorities In  Poland  were  Interfering  witii 
UNRRA  work  or  with  Pcuish  agencies  dla- 
tributlng  the  supplies.  The  Russians,  one 
UNRRA  official  said,  are  keeping  hands  off 
and  frequently  carry  UNRRA  personnel  to 
otherwise  inaccessible  places  In  Soviet  r  lli- 
tary  planes. 

When  asked  about  plans  for  Poland. 
UNRRA  spokesmen  say  that  everytlilug  de- 
p>ended  on  the  United  States  Congress. 
Most  of  what  Poland  needs  cau  be  obtained 
only  in  the  United  States. 

If  United  States  Qn^pcial  eupprwt  Ls  con- 
tinued. UNRRA  will  clny  on  in  Poland  until 
the  end  of  1948.  Otherwise  operations  ifUl 
end  next  March. 


Next  Year's  Reuzf  Needs  jU  Italt  Dw.\Kr 
Assistance  Given  in  1945 

(By  Milton  Bracksr) 

Rome,  November  30  —The  Allied  Nations 
Relief  and  RehabUitation  Administration's 
Italian  mission  has  been  administering  since 
last  March  a  $50,000,000  limited  program  un- 
der which  8()iBClaltaed  foods,  medicines,  cloth- 
ing and  services  have  been  provided  to  needy 
Italians  and  to  aome  non-Italtan  refugees. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  supplies  involved 
have  already  reached  Italy  and  about  one- 
third  have  already  benefited  the  ultimate 
consumer.     The  dir  is  in  the  "pipe- 

line"— a  chain  of  v,  cs  and  related  In- 

siallations  that,  according  to  plan,  will  be 
tipped  more  heavily  during  the  winter 
months  than  heretofore. 

The  loss  resulting  from  theft,  spoilage,  and 
all  other  causee  Is  placed  by  Spurgeon  M. 
Keeny,  dlrrctew  of  the  '  r.  at  less  than 

1  percent — beyond  the  :ed  loes  of  all 

wartime  cargo  due  to  shipping  coiidltlons, 
etc  .  of  up  to  5  percent. 

But  everything  that  has  t>een  dene  so  Jar 
is  dwarfed  by  the  prospects  for  1946. 

TEJfSI   DATS    rOR    iOSSIOIf 

Italy's  share  In  the  UNRRA  appropria- 
tion that  lias  been  before  Congress  is  $4S0.- 
000. OCO.  On  the  prospect  tliat  the  funds 
wiil  be  forthcoming  and  to  assure  a  continu- 
ous flow  of  supplies.  861.500.<X)0  has  been 
made  available  in  advance  to  bring  UNRRA 
supplies  for  Italy  at  least  to  shipslde  In  the 
.United  States. 

Thiis.  it  Is  obvious  that  these  are  tense 
days  for  the  UNIPIRA  mission  here.  They 
are  also  t«rse  for  those  Italians  who  realize 
what  the  potential  UNRRA  piogram — or  the 
lack  of  it — means  to  Italy. 

Assuming  that  the  Italian  Government 
was  able  to  effect  a  maximum  import  pro- 
giam  for  1946 — touching  itf  as  wheat, 

coal,  oil,   medicines,    and  al   equip- 

irent — the  UNRRA  would  still  be  called  upon 
with  Its  f450,000,000  to  me*t  43  percent  of 
basic  requirements,  including  freight  costs. 

The  pxjlnt  Is  that  political  and  economic 
conditions  affecting  Italy  are  most  unlikely 
to  pemrit  the  Government  to  ^ect  anything 
like  a  sound  import  program. 

BI6  rACToa   DtnUKG    t»4« 

The  result  is  that  the  burden  of  the 
UNRRA  becomes  {X-oportionatcly  greater.  It 
Is  plainly  the  key  factor  In  citillun  economy 
in  the  12  months  ahead. 

Aware  of  this,  the  local  UltRRA  Is  doing 
Its  best  to  make  its  program  so  effective  in 
1946  that  there  will  be  no  lurther  need  for 
the  UNBRA  In  ItaJ.y  In  1947. 

There  are  a  greet  many  snags,  and  a  basic 
one  is  the  indeterminate  international  status 
of  Italy.  Without  benefit  of  even  an  interim 
peace  treaty,  any  lUilian  Government  tends 
to  be  timid  and  unsure.  Thc-e  who  have  a 
voice  In  negotiating  with  the  UNRRA  often 
do  not  agree  on  the  most-needed  Items. 

They  have  often  failed  lanoentably  to  un- 
derstand that  items  like  seed  potatoes  are 
worthless  unless  on  hand — and  therefore  or- 
dered- in  time  for  the  planting  season.  They 
tend  to  tMnk  too  often  In  terms  of  bulk 
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^  ',:  V.  -,1  ETuard  against  a  polnl- 
i.il.y  d<i  ■..;»_■:  '.-  c/.nng  of  the  bread  i  a  lion, 
and  not  In  terms  of  materials  that  would 
stimulate  the  natural  economy  on  which,  lu 
the  long  run.  a  nation  must  live. 

ALLIED  COMMISSION  rE':Gn'.M 

One  of  the  many  key  problems  fn  '  4  ':  e 
UNRRA  now  Ls  to  assure  a  smooth  '  ;.:  k  \..- 
from  the  Foreign  Economic  Administratiun's 
Allied  Conrmission  program,  which  will  run 
out  on  December  31.  This  was  based  on 
•  100.000.000  origmally  made  available  before 
UNRRA  aid  to  Italy  was  tii-st  voted  at  the 
Montreal  conference  in  September  1944. 

The  Allied  Commission,  through  its  eco- 
nomic section,  has  been  handling  all  ques- 
tions of  supply  and  distribution.  The  eco- 
nomic section  has  now  been  reorganized  with 
a  view  to  Integrating  with  the  UNPR.^  as 
of  January   1. 

Harlan  Cleveland,  youthful  head  of  the 
economic  section,  and  two  Important  aides 
will  become  deputy  directors  of  th-  L"SlUi\ 
mission  under  Mr.  Keeny.  The  lu-.tr  ..  .1 
expand  his  over-all  personnel  from  about 
300  to  about  600.  with  thr  I'llian  authorities 
taking  title  to  Incomii.t,'  supplies  at  dock- 
side  or  at  the  warehous.es,  depending  upon 
the    nature    of    the    shipment. 

Tir  IT  r.:sK  sfp.ious 

The  risk  of  theft  is  serious  all  down  the 
line.  Recently  "intact"  crates  of  canned 
milk  showed  up  with  the  cans  turning  out 
to  Ua'.e  been  s'.ashrd  ar.cl  fil'.od  •.v:th  sand  to 
equalize    ;he    v^...^;r 

Heretofore  the  UNRRA  aid  to  Italy  has 
been  broadly  restricted  to  child  and  maternal 
ca.'c,  refugees,  and  pub  .c  if.;:-,;;.  Thanks 
»o  the  decision  of  the  UNRRA  conferees  at 
London,  it  will  become  the  sole  channel  for 
the  funnellng  of  nonprivate  outside  aid  Into 
this   war-ruined   country. 

The  UNRRA's  record  so  far  has  been  good; 
the  Allied  Commission  has  heard  from  Wash- 
ington that  the  "Italian  program  Is  consid- 
ered to  be  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the 
UNRRA    world    picture  "• 

But  o  enable  it  to  keep  pace  on  the  basis 
cif  .1  lull-scale  program  through  a  cruel 
\v!ri--er — with  a  drought  that  caused  a  2,000,- 
000-toa  wheat  shortage  darkening  the 
outlook — two  things  would  help  greatly' 
First,  a  definition  of  r.t;.  -  --.i-  is  vis-a-vls 
the  AlliP.';  wlm  after  ■.;.  are  ;  •-'.aig  the  bill 
lor  the  UNHH.-A  .!;.u  i-t'cund.  the  stabilization 
of  domestic  politics  under  the  elections  of 
next   spring. 

Mennwhile  the  UNRR.N.  I'.i;.,.n  mission  is 
hopeful. 

I  l.oi;-'  u/:;  ali  mv  h»\i:-t  that  the 
v.()Irl^■n  if  .Anicr.LLi  -vViil  back  '.)  Vr.c  uimost 
t;ie  UNRRA  p.ogiani  fo:  ifect.riu  the 
starving  in  E^iu-opt'- 

Th*>  fjcts  -irr  tha'  iniluons  of  European 
\xorr:fn  and  childr^'n  will  pen-n  tins 
Winter  unless  Ain.'ricans  cr.n  cf*:  ft)od. 
clothing,  and  !nt'd:cai  supphea  to  th^m 
■•^h'lrtiy. 

I  am.  naiiiraily  a<  a  woman,  mn>r  con- 
Ci'rned  alx)iu  llie  children  and  th.f 
motiu^rs.  There  can  be  no  peace  where 
pret:nant  niotlu/rs  and  children  are  naked 
and  hungry.  Th-'  war  is  over  but  Eu- 
reipe'.s  children  will  never  believe  you 
wh'lo  thtv  arr  dymp  for  want  of  food 
,and  shelrer.  The  whole  peace  of  the 
world  dcpf-nds  on  the  rapidity  with  which. 
Europe  and  A.-ia  now  recover  from  the 
ravages  of  war.  The  recovery  of  h.uman 
bodies  comes  fir.-^t. 

The  UNRRA  program  will  save  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  lives,  and  is  the 
mo:it  important  "peace  legislation"  that 
thi^  Congresi  can  pass. 


Le'  f^very  woman  do  her  utmost  to  urge 
h'r  local  newspapers,  radios,  and  Repre- 

tentaiives  in  Congre-s  to  .support  it. 


Youth  in  Government 


FXTEN.'^ION   OF   R:-MARKS 

HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

I>;  IHE  HvjUSF  of  R£i-::t,-:r,\TATIVES 

Fid:.:.,  D3cember  21,  1945 

M:  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  privilege  .i4ranted  me,  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  an  article  "Young  Blood  in 
Wd-\:u:.:-^j::.  by  that  distinguished 
v.:  •'  -^  Mi,  Jack  H.  Pollack,  which  ap- 
,  -  a:  ■:':  ;n  the  December  issue  of  PIC 
!na  ; :  ;.'  The  article  calls  attention  to 
i;.  •  n  .ir.oer  of  young  men  who  are  now 
administering  important  posts  in  Wash- 
ington, and  I  am  happy  to  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members.     It  follows: 

TOUNG  BLOOD  IN  WASHINGTON GOOD  OLD  UNCLE 

S.AM   IS  SHtr>DING   HIS   WHISKERS  AND  STtTFFED 
SHIRTS  ARE  STEPPING  ASIDE  FOR  YOtJTH 

(By  Jack  H.  Pollack) 

Youth  Is  "busting  out  all  over"  on  the 
capital  carousel.  Though  traditionally  an 
oldsters'  town,  Washington  Is  teeming  with 
new.  eager,  young  faces  these  days.  Federal 
officials,  in  the  sprlngti^pe  of  their  careers, 
are  blossoming  like  cherry  trees  along  the 
Potomac. 

Uncle  Sam  Is  shedding  his  whiskers.  Not 
since  the  early  thirties  when  juvenile  brain 
trusters  flocked  to  Washington,  has  there  been 
such  an  influx  of  young  blood.  The  Truman 
administration  is  using  father  time's  scythe 
to  cut  down  the  ages  of  its  important  policy- 
makers throughout  the  Government.  This 
trend  is  evident  In  the  hoary,  old-line  agen- 
cies as  well  as  in  the  cabinet.  President 
Truman — youthful  In  spirit  himself — is  being 
advised,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  some  of 
the  best  young  brains  in  the  country. 

The  prospect  for  enthusiastic  young  men 
in  Government  service  looms  even  brighter 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead.  The  future 
administrators  of  the  Nation's  laws  will  not 
be  superannuated  Federal  hacks  or  frock- 
coated,  top-hatted,  boiltd-shirts  clinging  to 
their  sinecures  for  dear  life.  Rather,  they  are 
gradually  giving  way  to  a  rising  generation 
of  new-fledged  workers  casting  off  khaki  for 
Federal  swaddling-clothes.  During  the  next 
decade,  a  new  generation  of  Government  em- 
ployees, mainly  World  War  11  veterans,  will 
be   in  Uncle  Sam's  driver's  seat. 

More  and  more,  the  capital  city  shapes  up 
as  a  young  mans  town,  especially  a  veterans* 
one,  judging  from  the  new  Federal  policy  of 
hiring  only  exservicemen.^  Steady,  good  jOb 
opportunities,  await  those  seeking  to  serve 
their  country  in  peace — as  in  war.  (The  Civil 
Service  Commission  can  supply  details.) 

Typical  of  the  upsurge  of  Capital  youth  Is 
the  recent  appointment  of  33-year-old  Col. 
Frank  McCarthy  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  The  yoimgest  man  to  hold  a  top  State 
Dt;i.irnient  post  In  many  Vr-.r-  .M  rCarthy 
.'-t;  i  ercied  conservative,  graym^;  B.  ig.  Gen. 
J  a  ;.■..-  c.  Holmes. 

Hi;.::;.:  ^v^nn  R.il.rr.ond,  Va..  this  one-time 
tea  ht-r  py..-:>-'  ;ii  ;:er,  and  Broadway  press 
a^-^'r.  :  ;  CU  y  j"  Abbott's  Brother  Rat,  is  now 
rt  .'liv  ;;:  the  b;^-  -how.  Commissioned  a  first 
heu:enar;:  in  Jv.]\-  1040.  this  good-looking, 
blue-eyed  chap  '.von.  ripid  promotions — as 
well  a;  a  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute  alumnus,  he  became 
military  secretary  to  Chief  of  Staff  George  C, 
Marshall,  accornpa!:-,-;',^:  :  '::.  to  a;:  .\:r.ed  con- 
ferences including   Ca--..iy.aaca.   Ca:ro,  Teh- 


ran, Yalta,  and  Potsdam.  It  was  his  quiet, 
capable  work  at  these  International  parleys 
that  attracted  the  attention  of  President 
Truman  a*d  Secretary  of  States  Byrnes. 

Asked  how  he  liked  his  new  job.  McCarthy 
modestly  replied,  "I  always  thought  I  wanted 
to  be  a  newspaperman,  teacher,  or  Army  of- 
ficer; I  had  an  opportunity  to  try  all  of  them 
and  wound  up  In  something  entirely  differ- 
ent." 

Another  youthful  Capital  luminary  is  30- 
year-old  Bdward  F.  Prltchard.  Jr.  One  of 
America  s  keenest  legal  minds,  colorful,  roly- 
poly  "Pritch"  once  was  suspended  from 
Princeton  for  staging  a  dormitory  beer  party. 
During  the  past  few  years,  in  quick  succes- 
sion, he  has  been  law  clerk  to  Supreme  Cotirt 
Justice  fmnkfurter.  Fpecial  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General,  a  top  policy-maker  In  the 
OflBce  of  Economic  Stabilization,  Federal 
Loan  Administration.  Office  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Itecon version,  and  aid  to  Secretary 
of  the  Trjiasury  Vinson. 

Two  yeats  ago.  it  looked  as  If  his  Govern- 
ment career  would  be  snafued  when  he  was 
drafted  A  270-pounder  wfco  formerly  tipped 
the  beam  at  a  cool  310,  Pritch  was  rushed 
Into  a  tent-Uke  khaki  uniform.  Philosophi- 
cally, he  shrugged.  "They've  scraped  the  bot- 
tom of  th#  manpower  barrel — now  they  have 
to  take  tlje  barrel  Itself." 

Most  of  his  Army  career  was  spent  in  the 
hospital.  'When  I  saw  that  obstacle  course 
with  the  alewer  pipe  I  had  to  crawl  throu|h." 
he  recalls,  "I  was  pretty  sure  I  couldn't  make 
the  grade,"  (Avoirdupois  note:  Much  as  he 
loves  to  e|t,  the  Army  got  "Pritch"  down  to 
225  and  hie  vows  hell  reach  195  yet.)  Ken- 
tucky-born Ed  Prltchard  has  the  senatorial 
Itch  thest  days,  with  his  eye  on  Baseball 
Commissioner  "Happy"  Chandler's  Senate 
seat,  and  may  resign. 

Likewise  In  the  front  row  of  the  adminis- 
tration's Heconversion  battle  Is  burly,  broad- 
shouldered  Robert  Roy  Nathan.  At  present. 
Deputy  Director  for  the  OfHce  of  War  Mobili- 
zation anfl  Reconversion.  Bob  replaces  MaJ. 
Gen.  Lucius  B.  Clay,  at  present  with  the 
occupation  forces  in  Germany.  The  tough- 
looking,  iodefatlgable  man  now  In  one  of  the 
Capital's  tJDp  posts,  was  born  In  Dayton,  Ohio, 
36  years  «go  and  came  up  the  hard  way. 

Nathan  worked  as  a  salesman,  tutor,  and 
at  night  to  a  factory  to  earn  money  for  his 
University  of  Pennsylvania  education.  Join- 
ing the  Department  of  Commerce  in  1933.  he 
rose  speedily  until  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
economic  planners  In  our  swing-over  from 
peace  to  war.  As  two-fisted  WPB  Planning 
Committee  chairman.  Bob  was  a  crusading 
civilian  foe  of  Army  miscalculation.  Wash- 
ington grapevine  gossip  had  It  that  the  brass- 
hats  were  tickled  when  he  was  drafted.  It 
was  while  in  the  Army  that  he  wrote  Mobi- 
lizing for  Abundance,  a  weighty  book  chart- 
ing the  path  the  United  States  should  follow 
In  returning  to  a  peacetime  economy.  Now, 
even  as  Ije  helped  mobilize  the  Nation  for 
war.  Nathan  Is  helping  lead  the  way  "back 
to  peace  ind  prosperity. 

One  of  the  least  known  but  closest  confi- 
dantes of  President  Truman  is  37-year-old 
Matthew  J.  Connelly.  This  shrewd  New  Eng- 
lander  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  Influ- 
ential young  men  in  the  Trtxman  adminis- 
tration. 

Born  In  Clinton,  Mass.,  and  a  Pordham 
graduate,  Connelly  Is  proud  of  the  Irish  way 
his  name  Is  spelled.  He  was  hired  by  Senator 
Truman  to  be  the  chief  Investigator  for  the 
famous  Tfuman  committee  when  It  was  ex- 
posing war  racketeers.  And  before  that,  he 
was  a  cfackerjack  Investigator  for  other 
leading  congressional  committees.  He  got 
his  start  in  Wall  Street. 

Connelly  was  the  executive  assistant  to 
Vice  President  Truman  and  today  is  ap- 
pointment secretary  and  confidential  aide  to 
the  President. 

Another  shining  light  on  the  capital  kalei- 
doscope is  brisk,  clear-thlnklng.  39-year-o!d 
Paul  Heraog.  recently   appointed  Chairman 
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of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which 
passes  on  union  representation.  An  expert 
labor  relations  troublesliooter  with  a  chain- 
lightning  mind.  slim,  sandy-haired  Herzog 
was  outstandingly  sucoessful  as  a  member  ot 
the  New  York  State  Labor  Relations  Board 
from  1937  Ui  March  1944  when  he  resigned  to 
become  a  Navy  lieutenant. 

In  1933,  he  Journeyed  to  Waslilngton  seek- 
ing a  Job.  An  ex-school  teacher,  with  modest 
tastes,  he  asked  for  a  $2.4C0  (>osttion.  "That 
won't  do,"  snapped  Senator  Vagnei,  who  was 
to  father  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
(the  Wagner  Act).  "I  need  a  $3,000  man. 
I'll  give  you  that  and  if  you're  not  worth  It, 
I'll  fire  you." 

Needless  to  mention,  the  ebullient  Herzog 
was  soon  worth  far  more,  becoming  highly 
regarded  by  all  labor  factions.  A  proud 
father  of  two  children,  he  puffed  on  one  6f 
his  favorite  briars  and  ot)seived,  "I  would 
be  a  better  father  to  them  If  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  CIO  would  get  together." 

Urbane,  quiet.  36-year-old  Abe  Portas.  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Interior,  is  still  another 
Capital  prodigy.  Harold  Ickes'  nght-hand 
man  has  been  a  boy  wonder  in  goverrmient 
for  over  a  decade.  At  23.  Tennessee-born 
Portas  was  a  leading  Agriculture  Department 
official,  acting  as  a  negotiator  between  feud- 
ing fruit  interests.  Before  that  he  won  a 
acholarship  from  the  Yale  Law  School,  where 
he  was  graduated  with  honors. 

He  was  a  key  man  In  the  Agriculture  Ad- 
justment Administration.  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  and  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration before  coming  to  the  Interior 
Department.  When  discharged  from  the 
Navy  last  year.  President  Roosevelt  reap- 
pointed him  to  his  present  Job. 

Likewise,  pital   newcomer   is   Henry 

C.  Her,  38.  t  to  the  Federal  Sscurlty 

Administrator.  An  Owensboro,  Ky  .  native. 
Der  took  a  $25-a-week  Government  Job  in 
mid-depression.  With  a  flair  for  getting 
things  done,  he  found  his  niche  when  he  be- 
came assistant  to  the  National  Youth  Admin- 
istrator, specializing  In  labor  and  congres- 
sional relations.  Tier  is  a  member  ot  the 
Advisory  Committee  In  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional RehabilltaUon— which  assists  In  re- 
habilitating physically  handicapped  veterans. 
A  popular  member  of  the  Blue  Grass  delega- 
tion in  the  Nation's  Capital,  politics  may  yet 
claim  this  ace  trouble-shooter. 

Numerous  other  young  men  are  In  key  Gov- 
ernment positions.  Federal  Communications 
CommL<;slon  Chairman  Paul  Porter,  present 
policeman  of  the  radio  Industry,  is  39.  80  is 
soft-voiced  Donald  8.  Russell,  ex-Army  major, 
now  a  special  assistant  to  his  friend.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Byrnes.  Even  Uie  most  power- 
ful man  In  the  Truman  administration.  Post- 
master General  Robert  E.  Hanuegan,  Is 
only  42. 

Government  Is  no  longer  the  exclusive  do- 
main of  stuffed  shirts  in  their  fifties  and  six- 
ties. Confident,  competent  young  men  who 
never  ran  for  office  or  met  a  pay  roll  are  be- 
coming increasingly  conspicuous  In  the  Na- 
tional Capital.  They  are  fast  becoming  the 
leaders  of  today — and  undoubtedly  tomorrow. 
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Propose  Pr  psrtment  ot  nVdicine  and  Sur- 
gery in  t .».  \  tierans'  Adiaiaistration 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

r 

HON.  EDliH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  JlASSACHUSKrii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  21,  1945 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  glad  that  H.  R.  4717. 
an  act  to  csUblish  a  Department  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery  in  the  "Veterans'  Ad- 


mini.st  ration,  was  passed  without  amend- 
ment by  the  Senate  on  December  20. 
1945.  and  will  now^  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  consideration.  While  I 
should  have  liked  certain  amendments 
added.  It  was  important  to  have  this 
legislation  passed.  It  has  been  my  wish 
for  years  to  have  a  Department  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery. 

This  bill  has  been  enacted  to  meet  an 
iirgent  need  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  satisfactory  organization  of 
the  medical  activities  and  to  attract 
necessary  personnel,  particularly  doc- 
tors, dentists,  nurses,  and  attendants. 
Legislation  to  accomplish  this  general 
purpose  with  the  approval,  in  principle, 
of  the  President  was  recommended  by 
both  General  Hines  and  General  Bradley 
as  being  essential  and  vital.  The  act 
abolishes  the  Medical  Service  in  the  Vet  - 
erans"  Administration  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, and  establishes  in  its  stead  a 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
under  a  Chief  Medical  Director. 

The  bin  incorporates  broad  provisions 
as  to  organization  and  authority.  It 
provides  specifically  for  certain  positions 
with  adequate  salarj"  stipulations,  speci- 
fied salary  rates  for  doctors,  nurses,  and 
dentists,  and  a  special  salary  range  for 
attendants.  It  authorizes  appointments 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans"  Affairs 
to  certain  professional  positions  without 
regard  to  civil  service.  The  civil-service 
retirement  system,  however,  will  be  ap- 
plicable to  all  positions  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Author- 
ity is  provided  to  discipline  or  discharge 
unsatisfactory  or  disqualified  employees 
in  certain  categories  without  the  restric- 
tions of  the  laws  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  civil  service. 

Section  1  of  the  bill,  in  addition  to 
abolishing  the  medical  service  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  establish- 
ing in  its  f^tead  a  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  under  a  chief  medical  di- 
rector, provides  that  the  fimctions  of 
that  Department  will  be  those  necessary 
for  a  complete  medical  and  hospital 
service  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
shall  include  the  office  of  the  Chief  Med- 
ical Director.  Medical  Service.  Dental 
Service,  Nursing  Service,  and  Auxiliary 
Service. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
ofiBce  of  the  chief  medical  director  shall 
consist  of  the  chief  medical  director,  one 
deputy  medictil  director,  not  to  exceed 
eight  assistant  medical  directors  and  such 
other  personnel  and  employees  as  may 
be  authorized  by  the  act.  The  chief 
medical  director  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Administrator  at  a  salary  of  $12,000  per 
year;  the  assistant  medical  directors  will 
receive  a  salary  of  Si  1,000  per  year  each, 
end  the  deputy  medical  director  will  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  $11,500  per  year;  the 
director  of  the  nursing  service  will  be 
paid  a  salary  of  $8,000  per  year  and  the 
deputy  director  of  nursing  service  will 
receive  a  salary  of  $7,000  per  year.  The 
chief  pharmacist,  chief  dietitian,  chief 
physical  therapist,  and  chief  occupa- 
tional therapist  each  will  receive  a  salary 
of  $6,000  per  year.  The  appointments 
will  be  for  a  period  of  4  years,  subject  to 


removal  by  the  Administrator  for  cause. 
Reappointments  may  be  made  for  suc- 
cessive like  periods. 

Section  4  provides  for  appointment  by 
the  Administrator  of  additional  person- 
nel on  two  groups:  (a>  Doctors,  dentists, 
and  nurses;  (b)  managers,  pharmacists, 
physical  therapists,  occupational  thera- 
pists, dietitians,  and  scientific  personnel 
and  other  medual  and  dental  technolo- 
gists. 

Section  5  prescribes  the  conditions  of 
eligibility  for  appointment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  The 
first  requirement  is  that  any  person  so 
apixjinted  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  then  provided  the 
professional  and  other  requirements  for 
doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses;  and  in  the 
auxiliary  service — managers  of  hospi- 
tals, homes,  or  caiters — pharmacists. 
physical  therapists,  occupational  thera- 
pists, dietitians,  and  other  auxiliary  em- 
ployees. It  is  provided  that  persons  may 
be  appointed  under  the  act  while  on 
terminal  leave  from  the  armed  forces 
and  may  be  paid  for  their  services  ren- 
dered under  such  appwintment  notwith- 
standing any  law  or  regulation  to  the 
contrary. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  appoint- 
ments of  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses 
shall  be  made  only  after  their  qualifica- 
tions have  been  satisfactorily  established 
in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Admmistrator  and  with- 
out regard  to  civil-service  requirements. 
There  is  provided  a  probationary  period 
of  3  yeais  with  provision  for  review  of 
the  employment  records  and  separation 
from  the  medical,  dental,  or  nursing 
services  if  th.:'  person  is  found  not  fully 
qualified  and  satisfactory.  Provision  is 
made  for  promotion  of  doctors,  dentists, 
and  nurses  on  the  basis  of  examinations, 
and  automatic  promotion  may  be  made 
within  grade.  Doctors,  dentists  and 
nurses  in  the  present  Medical  Service  will 
be  conthiued  in  their  present  positions 
until  their  qualifications  are  detei-mined. 
Civil-service  reinstatement  rights  are 
protected  in  the  cases  of  those  who  at 
time  of  appointment  have  a  civil -senice 
status  and  whose  employment  in  the 
Department  is  not  continued. 

Section  7  establishes  the  grades  and 
per  annum  full-pay  ranges  for  positions 
of  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses.  The 
Admini-strator  is  authorized  to  prescribe 
by  regulation  the  hoiu-s  and  conditions  of 
employment  and  leaves  of  absence  of 
doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses. 

Section  8  authorizes  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  to  rate  any  qualified  doctor  ap- 
pointed under  section  4,  subsection  <a). 
as  a  medical  or  surgical  specialist,  but  no 
person  may  at  any  one  time  hold  more 
than  one  such  rating.  It  prondes  the 
conditions  under  which  such  rating  shall 
be  granted,  its  duration,  and  that  the  per- 
son so  rated  shall  receive,  in  addition  to 
his  basic  pay.  an  allowancje  equal  to  25 
percent  of  such  pay.  but  the  pay  plus 
the  allowance  may  not  exceed  $11,000  per 
annum. 

Section  9  pro\ndes  that  person^  ap- 
pointed to  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  shall  be  subjptrt  to  the  pro- 
visions and  entitled  to  benefits  under  the 
Civil  Sertice  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended. 
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Stx-r;'-:in  10  provide?  for  disciplinary 
})oarci.-  and  m  M'Mi  on  th^'ir  recommenda- 
tions affec'i::.  cii/ctor^,  dt>nti:;t^  a'ld 
nurses  und'.r  :Vi::nn  4.  s'Libsection  ^a^ 

Socfion  11  provide^  for  appointment 
of  additional  employe;;-^,  other  than  ti'.oso 
spf^rifi-'d  m  section  3,  subsection  a'  of 
5r-ction  4.  and  section  14  of  tiic  act,  a^ 
r.iay  be  ii':^ces-.ary.  It  is  proMded  that 
employees  in  tlie  Medical  Service,  as  at 
pr-ent  constituted.  o;!i-'r  tb.an  those 
provided  in  ?ectu;n  3,  .-ubsertion  'a)  of 
.section  4,  and  section  14,  sliali  receive 
original  appointments  to  the  Depart mt-nt 
of  Medicine  and  Sur^^  ry  m  their  present 
civ;!-sr>rvic''>  status,  lioon  proper  cert. fica- 
tit;n  'herein  proMd'  d.  I  his  section  ai-o 
provide-^  tliat  tiie  p.-r  anni;rn  .-alaiy 
ranc:e  for  attendant^;  >haH  ue  $1..t72  min- 
imum to  $1  902  m.axunum. 

Section  12  provides  {or  a  special  medi- 
ral  advisory  proup,  its  com.po  =  it;nn  and 
;  unction-.  Pr<.iV:.uon  i.-  made  lor  regular 
calendar  quarterly  ni'-'etincs  and  fcr  the 
niimb^r,  torm..  of  service.  compen.Nation, 
and  allowance  ^  to  m..  mbers. 

Section  I'j  prn\id':-  for  the  detail  by 
the  Chit  f  Medical  Durcior  nt"  employees 
under  section  3  and  -ub-ection  'ai  of 
secfion  4  to  at;end  rr.'-etu:::-  of  a-<oc:.'- 
Tions  for  prom.olion  of  medical  and  re- 
lated sclencf<.  Autli'iri'v  i<  eranted  'n 
place  employees  cominc  under  the  foir- 
poine  .sections  on  duty  for  a  period  not  :n 
exces-:  of  90  dav^  in  schools  of  thf  Arr.iv, 
Navy,  and  Pu.bhc  Health  Ser\ice,  and  :n 
civil  m.-titution-  witit  tiv  con.--fnt  of 
authoritie.^  concrn-n^d.  for  th^  purjxise  of 
increa.-lnt:  profe-.^ional  knowledge  or 
technical  tramiri:.  Paymeiit  of  necr  - 
-ary  expen.ses  i-  autb.onz-'d.  Any  p-T- 
pon  authorized  to  attend  .-i;ch  coui.n  v.;'-l 
be  reciuired  to  reimho.rst''  tlie  V-t^T.in-' 
Administration  tho  oxpense-  thereof  if  iie 
voluntarily  lea-. 'Vs  thi-  .-er\-:ce  v.  itliin  2 
jears  aft»'r  tii''  compvlcMi-n  of  such 
course. 

Sec' ion  14  pro-.  id''<  for  employir.en*  l)y 
♦ho  Admmio  rater,  vipon  recom.menda- 
tion  of  the  Chi-  f  M-dical  Director,  and 
without  reearj  t.)  the  Clarification  Af-^ 
of  1923,  as  aiuendt'd.  oi  rictor.:.  d-nti^ts, 
and  nurr-'/s  on  a  lenipoi-ary  fi.'i-time, 
prirt-tinie.  or  Icf  ba.-:-,  and  0!h>  r;  on  a 
trmporary  full-tir:!''  or  part-tim'."  b:~>-i-. 
at  such  rate  -  o.'  pav  as  he  may  pre-  cnbe, 
but  no  tem.porary  full-time  appointn>:n' 
shall  be  made  tor  a  peri'.id  of  m.ore  than 
90  days. 

This  secticuT  al.-o  authorises  the  esfab- 
lishment  of  r(\-^idencies  and  appoint m*T.'- 
to  such,  positions  without  recard  to  civil 
service  or  cla.>s!hcation  laws,  rules,  or 
reeulations;  tl:e  conditions  of  such  em- 
ploymrnt;  and  the  customary  amounts 
and  terms  of  pay  durin?  tlie  period  <  " 
.-uch  training.  Residency  tralnm'-c  in 
mo.-t  specialities  vcould  embrace  trainin'j; 
outside  the  ho.-pital  in  connection  with 
the  school,  part  of  the  time  not  bem? 
-spent  on  work  directly  productive  for  the 
Vetetans'  Admini>: ration.  This  autiior- 
Ity  is  uranted  m  ord-'r  to  retain  uni- 
formity with  actual  practice  thoughout 
lie  Unied  States  in  connection  with  resi- 
dency employment  because  the  average 
pay  scales  in  residency  employment  are 
less  than  the  scale  for  a  minimum  en- 
trance salary  of  position.-,  .-uch  as  doctor, 
junior  "rade. 


Section  15  provides  that  the  Cluef 
Mt  dical  Director,  with  tiie  approval  of 
the  Administrator,  unless  specifically 
otherwise  provided,  >hall  promulgate  all 
regulations  necessary  to  tht:>  administra- 
tion of  the  Depart m'-nt  of  Medicine  and 
SuiLcry  and  const -tent  with  existing  law, 
inciuamq  regulations  relating  to  travel, 
•ran.-portation  of  hou.sehold  goods  and 
effr-ct>  and  deduc:inr.s  from  pay  for 
quart-'.'r<  and  suj-i>re:ice;  and  to  the 
cu  tody.  u>e.  and  preservation  of  the 
rt-cord.s,  papers,  and  pi-operty  of  the  De- 
oar  tment. 


People's  Champion 


EXTEN.S:ON   OF   REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

IN  TTIE  HOUsE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndau.  D:cembcr  21.  1945 

Mr,  OUTLAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Thoma<  L.  Stokes.from  the  Washington 

Da.ly  News: 

PEOPLE'S   CHAMPION 
(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

President  Truman  showed  rare  perception 
'A  hen  he  selected  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  which  has  its  first 
meeting  in  London  in  January. 

She  will  be  more  than  a  representative  of 
the  women  of  America,  Though  she  fills  that 
role  excellently 

There  are  otlier  women  who  could  have 
done  that  capably  and  with  distinction.  But 
Mrs.  Roosevelt's  designation  means  far  more 
than  that. 

She,  better  than  perhaps  any  other  person, 
can  represent  the  little  people  of  this  country 
and,  indeed,  of  the  world.  She  has  been  their 
champion.  She  has  spoken  for  them  when 
it  took  courage.  Better  than  most,  she  has 
a  feeling  for  them  and  their  problems,  de- 
spite the  dififerent  strata  from  which  she 
comes.     She  has  their  confidence. 

She  knows  of  their  laeed  and  longing  for 
peace  and  security  in  their  lives  and  homes, 
and  knows  what  happens  to  them  in  de- 
pressions and  wars,  which  it  is  the  purpose 
of  UNO  to  eliminate.  She  understands  the 
sacrifice  of  wars,  for  her  four  sons  were  in 
the  thick  of  it. 

Though  slie  loved  peace  and  was  active  In 
promoting  it,  she  knew  why  it  was  finally 
necessary  to  fight.  She  knows  why  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  another  war.  And  her 
undenstancimg  of  our  war  aims  equips  her  to 
sit  in  the  legi'^lature  of  the  United  Nations. 
which  must  cope  with  the  problems  that 
btand  in  the  way  of  these  aims, 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  a  controversial  figure, 
Th'.t  says  something  for  her  of  Itself.  She 
has  convictions,  and  she  does  not  hesitate  to 
fight  for  them.  The  Nen-  Deal  era  was  richer 
for  her  influence  In  it.  That  influence  was 
far  creater   thin   appeared  puolicly. 

Si:e  hcis  never  been  content  to  let  things 
re:^t  with  mere  pronouncement.  She  as  been 
active  in  organisations  of  people  to  get  things 
done-  in  civic  affairs,  in  labor,  in  politics. 
rihe  was  busily  engaged  in  political  activity 
the  firs*  time  I  had  the  orivilege  of  meeting 
her,  back  in  1928,  when  she  was  working  with 
the  wiimens  division  in  the  1928  Presiden- 
tial campaign  cf  Alfrfci  E  Smith.  Every  day 
and  ail  day  she  was  at  iv:':  a-,  .-^k  in  New  York 
lieadquartPr.-; 

From  an  ocd.'.y  in  •;;e  Wiiite  House,  a  wom- 
a::i  whj  thoi:-,.  .  her  own  thoughts  and  lived 


her  own  Ufa — and  she  was  unique  In  this  re- 
spect, certainly — ^he  has  won  her  way  to  a 
place  never  occupied  in  American  life  by  the 
wife  of  a  PJesident,  and  perhaps  never  occu- 
pied by  anjt  other  woman  In  our  public  life. 

She  suffeBed  coi^stant  criticism,  private  and 
public,  but  It  did  not  deter  her.  In  this  con- 
nection I  catn  recall  the  criticism,  particularly 
from  men.  I  heard  cf  her  when  I  went  back 
home  to  the  South  after  the  Roosevelts  had 
been  in  the  White  Hotise  about  a  year. 

What  see»ied  to  be  troubling  them  was  that 
Bhe  might  be  giving  the  women  Ideas.  She 
might  break  down  the  pattern  that  the  male 
liked  to  imagine  for  southern  women — In  the 
home,  amoftg  the  pots  and  pans  and  children, 
not  bothering  their  pretty  heads  (properly 
tied  up  \yi%h  a  dust  cloth)  alxiut  what  was 
going  on  la  the  world. 

But  the  Women  seemed  to  like  it,  most  of 
them.  And  so  her  influence  with  them  grew, 
all  through  the  Nation. 

A  scene  comes  back  from  the  1936  cam- 
paign. The  Roosevelt  special  train  was  mov- 
ing slowly  into  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  a  drizzling 
rain.  Som«  of  us  were  In  the  diner,  looking 
out  at  the  crowd  massed  on  either  side.  There 
were  many  women  among  them.  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt sat  at  a  table  ahead  ol  us.  When  the 
women  spltd  her,  as  the  train  rolled  slowly 
forward,  up  went  their  hands  In  an  automatic 
salute.  Their  wet  faces  glowed.  It  was  al- 
most like  a  trained  chorus,  though  It  was  a 
completely  voluntary  tribute,  as  the  hands 
went  up,  otie  after  another.  There  was  the 
individual  flelight  of  spotting  her. 

That  is  wbat  she  takes  to  England  with  her. 


How  Much  in  Foreig^n  Loans?  To  Whom? 
1    For  How  Long? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

tiOh.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH    D.^KOT.^ 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Friday,  December  21.  1945 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  rumors  and  reports  that  from  10  to  15 
foreign  countries  in  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia  have  reacted  to  the  announcement 
that  President  Truman  has  agreed  to  a 
$4,004,000,000  loan  to  Britain  at  lower 
interest  rttes  than  American  must  pay 
to  borrow  the  money  to  finance  the  loan, 
by  preparing  justifications  in  their  own 
behalf  for  similar  loans — some  larger  and 
some  smaller — it  is  essential  that  before 
acting  on  any  of  the  proposed  foreign 
loans,  Congress  be  supplied  with  a  list  of 
all  of  them. 

It  would  be  a  reckless  gamble  with 
both  America's  solvency  and  her  reser- 
voirs of  good  will  abroad  if  we  were  to 
deal  generously  with  the  first  requests 
and  then  through  force  of  circumstance 
be  forced  to  close  our  coflfers  entirely  to 
the  requests  of  those  submitting  their 
needs  less  promptly. 

Better  by  far  to  delay  action  on  these 
stupendous  foreign  loans  which  may  very 
well  once  again  eventuate  as  outright 
gifts  or  uncollectible  bad  debts  as  in  the 
very  similar  policies  following  World 
War  I,  until  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  full  list  of  loan  applicants 
and  to  measure  them  against  our  domes- 
tic financial  conditions  and  our  ability 
to  meet  all  the  requests  of  foreigners. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
attention    to    the    following    editorial 
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clipped  from  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Sioux 
Falls  (S.  D.)  Daily  Argus  Leader:   ' 

HOW  MUCH  IN  LOANS? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  tor  the  United 
States  to  survey  the  entire  picture  before 
granting  foreign  loans. 

We  may  t>e  siue  that  the  proposed  credit 
to  Great  Britain  isnt  the  only  one  that  wi!l 
be  sought.  Others  wUl  be  asking  for  credit 
and  their  requests  will  be  influenced  to 
some  extent  at  least  by  our  general  attitude. 

The  loan  to  Britain,  in  fact,  will  establish  a 
precedent.  Thus  it  appears  that  if  we  are  to 
make  loans  we  should  comprehend  the  full 
prospects  before  embarking  oji  the  program. 

Fitjm  dispatches  recently  printed  it  appears 
that  Russia  expects  to  ask  lor  €6,000.000  000, 
China  »3.OOO.0O0.0OO.  and  France  $1.00uOOO.- 
000.  This  is  a  totjil  of  »1 0,000. 000.000.  Added 
to  the  $4,400,000,000  British  proposal,  we  have 
a  total  of  $14,400,000,000. 

But,  of  course,  that  isn't  the  entire  story. 
There  are  several  lesser  nations  that  might 
come  to  us  with  tin  cups  iu  their  hands. 
These  are  likely  to  be  sufficiently  nuniercus 
to  swell  the  total  to  $20,000,000,000. 

So  let's  study  the  matter  as  a  whole. 
Should  we  make  these  $20,000  000.000  In  loans 
and,  if  so.  where  "  ''  ■ '"  get  the  money.' 


Sett'ement  of  Disputes  Between 
Maaag^ement  and  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r  f 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF  lOW.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  21,  1945 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Washington.  Iowa,  November  24.   1945. 
Dear  Mr.  Mf.mbek  or  Concre-ss, 

Washington.  D  C: 

Recent  industrial  developments  warrant. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  this  reminder 
to  you  on  behalf  of  the  American  public. 
The  growing  dis'urbances  between  manape- 
meat  and  labor  have  now  reached  a  point 
that  cur  Government.  Including  bith  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches,  must  take 
some  deflnite  action  to  bring  order  out  of 
this  condition,  it  we  make  any  eerlotis  pre- 
teiises  that  uur  systera  oi  government,  that 
we  so  universally  brag  about,  as  adequate  to 
8er\e  the  needs  of  the  American  public,  be 
Ju«tlfled. 

It  is  high  time  th&t  our  elected  offlcials 
recognize  the  fact  tliat  they  are  by  oath  obli- 
gated to  function  for  the  benefits  of  the 
general  public  and  that  they  are  not  in  office 
to  support  the  whims  and  selfish  interest  of 
special  groups,  including  both  management 
and  lat)or.    The  '  <  doubt  is  not  all  on 

one  side.  BoUi  i.  „  .neu^.  and  labor  share 
iu  the  biame.  The  most  blan^  worthy  of  all 
is  the  government  tlvat  tolerates  the  present 
lawless  methods  of  settling  disputes  between 
management  and  labor. 

The  American  people,  slaphappy  with  all 
the  economic  and  stx'ial  novelties  that  have 
been  loisted  on  tiiem  by  their  Government 
the  past  few  years,  have  now  exhausted  their 
patience  and  can  no  longer  tolerate  being 
traii^pled  on  by  selfish  contending  groups 
who  display  absolutely  no  Interest  iu  the 
general  welfare  of  the  American  public.  The 
public  has  served  long  enough  as  a  guinea 
pig  lor  these  track -braUied  social  and  eco- 
nomlnal  experimenters  In  government.  The 
public  you  are  sworu  to  serve  have  had  tlielr 
interest  shtmt'ed  acide  too  long  while  Mem- 


bers of  Congress  and  high  executives  cater 
to  special  groups  for  their  own  personal 
political  gain.  The  public  should  not  be 
expected  longer  to  be  subjected  to  hard- 
shipe  and  inconveniences  and  loss  by  these 
growing  strikes  that  now  affect,  not  only 
privately  owned  business  and  their  em- 
ployee-o.  but  the  public  services  as  well,  such 
as  transportation  and  communication. 

Even  some  of  the  strictly  Government  serv- 
ices have  been  interrupted  and  hampered  by 
these  strikes.  Some  orderly  method  must  be 
established  by  law  to  settle  these  contro- 
versies between  management  and  labor  the 
same  as  other  disputes,  if  we  can  seriously 
claim  our  democratic  system  to  be  adequate 
to  serve  our  people. 

Tlie  true  test  of  whether  or  not  an  elected 
official  is  a  statesman  or  Just  a  politician,  can 
be  determined  by  his  wUlinguess,  if  he  be  a 
statesman,  to  work  for  the  common  godd  of 
all  the  American  people,  or  if  he  be  a  poli- 
tician, working  for  his  own  interest  politi- 
cally by  catering  to  certain  groups  and  sup- 
porting their  interest  regardless  of  the  effect 
on  the  general  public.  Now  is  the  time  for 
you  to  measure  yourself  and  determine  which 
class  you  are  in.  whether  you  are  a  statesman 
or  a  politician,  you  will  know  the  answer. 

You  Icnow — any  haif-brtght  person  must 
know — that  the  public  interest  can  only  be 
served  by  providing  some  other  means  than 
strikes  to  settle  industrial  disputes.  Tills 
lawless  method  must  be  stopped  and  an 
orderly  tribunal  set  up  to  dispose  of  these 
controversies  If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  pros- 
perous and  happy  people  or  continue  for  any 
important  lengtb  of  lime  as  a  great  nation. 
For  this  reason  I  ask  you  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  development  ol  some 
mcihod  to  establish  a  tribunal  that  can  settle 
these  troubles  and  these  strikes. 
Very  truly  yours, 

TX)t7IS  J.  Kehob. 
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DELiCAIi.    IT.jM    ilVWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fiiday.  December  21,  1945 

Mr.  PARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  im- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  from  an 
article  by  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy  from 
Life  for  December  17,  1945: 
Crisis  in  China 
(By  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy) 

As  Creneral  of  the  Army  George  C.  Marshan 
made  ready  to  leave  for  China  t*  hr  tV.e  new 
Ambassador,  Secretary  of  Stb  ^.,»,,„.-^s  sug- 
gested smoothly  that  Amertcan  u^  v*  would 
of  course  continue  to  support  the  established 
government  of  G?neral!s«lmo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek — 'The  most  satisfactoiy  base  for  a  de- 
veloping democracy  " 

To  an  American  fresh  from  China  this 
sounded  about  right,  a  ncnweasellng  state- 
ment of  intent  suited  to  the  immediate  emer- 
gency in  Asia  and  American  responsibility 
m  the  Pacific  regions  where  cur  military 
power  has  smashed  up  the  old  balances. 
But  It  certainly  was  not  the  policy  In  October 
and  November. 

TH«  AKMT  DBCLAUS  A  rTTRLOUCH 

In  October,  American  policy  going  into 
China  met  American  policy  going  out. 
Thousands  of  soldiers,  whose  Job  (except  for 
the  small  Air  Force)  had  been  to  service  and 
train  the  Chinese.  Jtibilantly  filled  their  bar- 
racks bags  and  crated  their  souvenirs. 
"Home  by  Christmas"  was  the  password  from 


the  almost  deserted  flying  fields  of  Chcngtu. 
beyond  Chungking,  to  the  PRO  cflices  in  the 
Broadway  Man.sions  on  Suchow  Creek  lu 
Slianghal.  Except  for  air  lifting  four  ClU- 
ne«e  armies  into  north  China,  auctioning  off 
the  leXl-over  equipment,  setting  up  a  small 
professional  trainuig  mission  and  one  or  two 
other  odd  Jolw,  the  Array  fleured  its  job  was 
done.  In  fact  its  commander.  Lt.  Gen.  Al- 
bert C  Wedemeyer,  a  fine  officer,  was  not  in 
China  at  all  but  la  'WashinKton,  reportedly 
helping  to  reorganize  the  Army  in  China. 
Ambassador  Patrick  J.  Hurley  was  there,  too, 
debating  whether  to  i-etum  to  Chungking  or 

resign. 

•  •  •  •  • 

While  the  Army  was  declaring  itself  a  fur- 
lough, the  First  and  Sixth  Divisions  of  Ma- 
rines, straight  from  the  battlegrounds  of  the 
western  Pacific  and  in  full  battle  regalia, 
were  moving  Into  north  China,  at  Tientsin, 
Pelplng.  and  the  port  of  Tsiugtao  in  Shan- 
tung. Officially  their  Job  was  to  disarm  the 
Japanese  troops  in  north  China.  But  in  the 
back  of  their  minds  was  the  idea  that  they 
were  also  expected,  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  to  maintain  law  and  order — no 
fooling. 

1  visited  the  marines  In  Pciphig.  Tientsin, 
and  Tsingtao  in  mid-October,  and  the  con- 
trust  between  their  spit  and  polish  and  the 
Army  was  too  glaring  not  to  be  noticed.  Of 
course,  they  were  combat  troops,  with  a  brisk, 
businesslike  air.  Many  of  their  office:  had 
served  in  China  before  the  war  and  rtniem- 
bered  it  with  love  and.  arriving  from  an  ocean 
region  devoid  of  ideological  politics,  they  had 
escaped  the  rancor  and  cynicism  that  warped 
the  Judgment  of  so  many  Army  men  who 
knew  oii.'y  the  quarrels,  lalluiea,  and  mean- 
nees  of  Chungking.  The  marineB  undei'stood 
they  we:e  in  China  to  finish  a  )ob. 

In  November  I  saw  the  marines  again. 
Their  morale  wa&  shot.  They  were  fed  up 
with  the  Chinese.  They  were  Interested  lu 
only  two  things:  "Wlien  do  we  go  home?"  and 
"What  the  hell  are  we  doing  here  anyway?" 

It  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  occasional 
crack  of  ancient  German  mausers  in  the 
Tientsin  suburbs  had  produced  this  change 
overnight.  The  marines  know  a  dangerous 
war  when  they  see  one  and  the  sf  lutter  in  the 
Chinese  countryside  scarcely  raised  an  eye- 
brow. What  unstrung  the  marines  was  Uie 
bewildering  clamor  back  home  to  get  the 
troops  out  of  China  and  the  crossfire  of 
China  6  civil  war.  Marines  get  Itomesick.  too, 
and  when  the  erroneous  report  reached  Tsing- 
tao that  even  the  New  York  Times  wanted 
them  out,  they  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
thinking  Americans  had  no  biis'aess  in  China 

The  unhappy  fact  is  that  lust  about  this 
time  the  American  Army  lorr-manders  in 
China,  at  a  down-to-braas-tacto  conference 
in  Peiping.  discovered  they  were  at  a  preci- 
pice. Unless  they  stopped  the  withdrawal  or 
at  least  slowed  it  do«n,  there  would  really  be 
a  civil  war  In  China. 

A   Qinsa   BTTSIVESS 

•  •  •  •  • 

So  far  the  total  American  casualties  directly 
attributable  to  the  civil  war  aie  two  Marines 
slightly  wounded  by  stray  bullets  and  one 
killed.  One  young  United  Sices  Army  cap- 
tain was  shot  down  on  a  railroad  platfcrm  2 
months  ago  by  Communist  troofw  on  no  ap- 
parent provocation.  The  Japanese,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  1.000  brushes  a  month  with 
Communist  guerrillas  since  the  end  of  the 
war,  have  had  r*arly  a  000  casualties. 

In  short,  the  Japanese  army  in  Clilna,  al- 
though much  reduced,  is  ttlll  a  going  con- 
cern.    •     •     • 

But  the  conditions  that  produced  thl« 
quee'-  arrangement,  once  undei-r^ood,  help  to 
explain  the  riddle  of  China — a  riddle  which 
this  brief  report  cannot  hop*  t,o  un^-r«rp. 

Last     summer     the     Oohj-  trouble 

seemed  under  control.  CM  ..  -rht<  In- 
vited the  CommurUst  V.  !.iv  T»e-iung. 
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to  leave  his  Yenan  stronghold  and  come  down 
to  Chungking  to  try  *o  settle  th'':r  differ- 
ences. For  a  long  time  the  Gei.r:al'.sEin.o 
was  loath  to  make  *'>'  L:f-".;n\  ■Lcz  l.ini 
come  to  Chungking  :  ke  ar.v  '--r.or  C'.ii:i':-  .> 
citizen."  he  said.  ' 'V---  :;.';:-!  I  !;.•'.■••  •;> 
treat  the  Communists  iw  taoU-,ii  tl.ey  were 
a  foreign  power?"  In  the  end.  liowcver,  he 
unbent — "May  I  humbly  invite  you.  •  •  • 
This  involvej  our  national  welfare.  Yours 
most  anxiously." 

•  ••••> 

In  the  course  of  the  next  6  weeks  Chiang 
and  Mao  met  a  number  of  times  and  when 
they  were  not  meeting,  their  representatives 
v;ere.  The  Communist  leader  proclaimed. 
"The  war  Is  over.  VVe  have  entered  the  pe- 
riod of  peace  "  His  chief  aide,  Chou  En-lai, 
paid.  "Mr.  Chiang  Is  not  only  the  leader  of 
China  today.  It  Is  our  hope  that  he  will  be 
the  leader  of  China  during  the  period  of 
peace  and  national  reconstiuctlou." 

By  the  end  of  September  even  the  cynics 
In  the  Press  Hostel,  who  had  scoffed  at  the 
idea  that  Mao  Tze-tung  would  ever  come  to 
Chungking  or  that.  If  he  came,  he  would 
ever  make  terms  with  his  enemy,  had  decided 
prospects  were  bright  for  a  settlement. 

•  *  •  •  • 

WHAT  THE  COMMUNISTS  WANT 

•  •  •  •  • 

Wliat  w^nt  wrong?  Who  started  the  shoot- 
ing? 

As  to  the  Issues:  The  Communists  made  a 
big  point  about  popular  elections,  free  speech, 
free  press,  ptmlshlng  of  traitors,  freedom  of 
political  prisoners,  anu  so  on.  China  could 
certainly  stand  plenty  of  reform.  But  the 
Commtinlsts  have  no  monopoly  on  democ- 
racy. Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  government 
and  the  Kuomintang  also  want  these  fine 
things.  The  Communists  and  other  opposi- 
tion parties  were  accorded  legal  existence. 
Censorship  was  already  abolished  in  Free 
China  and  practically  nonoperative  In  the 
hitherto  occupied  area.  In  Chungking  one  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  former  pclitical  prisoners, 
a  left-v/ing  profer.sor  who  became  a  minor 
cause  celebre.  boasted  of  his  lec.ture  audiences 
and  press  clippings.  Chiangs  cabinet,  how- 
ever grave  Its  faults,  made  up  of  rich  and 
poor,  socialist  and  conservative,  was  and  is 
the  most  liberal  and  honest  In  recent  Chinese 
history.  And  the  government,  if  the  Com- 
munists had  not  asked  for  a  pwDstponement. 
last  month  would  have  called  the  long-prem- 
ised .constitutional  convention  to  end  the 
/■political  tutelage"  (one-party  Kuomintang 
government)  and  Institute  representative 
government.  "The  highest  ideal  of  the  na- 
tional revolution."  the  Generalissimo  cried 
on  VJ-day,  "is  the  participation  of  all  people 
In  national  politics." 

The  real  Issues  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ab'stractlons  of  democracy.  As  the  price 
of  partlclpatinrr  in  the  government  the  Com- 
munists demanded  absolute  political  control 
of  five  provinces  north  of  the  Yellow  River 
(Shantung.  Jehcl,  Hopeh.  Chahar.  S^.ansi) 
In  o.ddltion  to  their  so-called  border  regions 
of  Shensl.  Kansu,  and  Ninghsia,  and  the 
vice  chairmanship  in  six  others  (Suiyuan, 
Hcnan.  Anhwei.  Hopeh,  Kwangsl,  end 
Kwangtung).  This  added  up  to  worku:g 
control  of  inner  Mongolia  and  all  north 
China  north  of  the  Yellow  River,  a  strong 
minority  position  in  tYie  populous  provinces 
between  the  Yellow  River  azad  the  Yangtze. 
Moreover,  thfy  vcu'.d  be  astride  all  the  land 
approaches  to  Mar.churla.  In  the  govern- 
ment of  which  they  demanded  representa- 
tion. On  the  military  side,  the  Ccmmunists 
wanted  the  government  to  recognize  an 
army  of  43  divisions — nearly  half  the  num- 
ber which  the  government  had  earlier  fixed 
as  ^p-l;:ium  for  C!:ina's  postv.-ar  force. 

I.:  6  '.veeks  of  bargaining  the  government 
negotiators  succeeded  in  cutting  down  the 
political  dez.iands  by  only  one  provincial  gov- 
ei'northip   ^Shauslj    and  isix  vice  ciialrmau- 


.'!.;ps  'all  south  of  the  Yellow  River),  and 
the  army  demands  by  about  half.  The  gov- 
rm:  :nt  was  prepared  to  yield  Mao  Tze- 
tung  three  or  four  provincial  chairman- 
.ships— but  not  in  contiguous  provinces — 
and  with  the  proviso  that  the  Communist 
choice  would  be  a  worthy  and  popularly 
elected  administrator.  It  was  further  pre- 
pared to  leave  him  with  20  divisions,  but  In- 
sisted these  could  not  remain  the  standing 
army  of  the  Commtmist  provinces  but  must 
eventually  enter  the  national  forces.  "To 
have  done  anything  else,"  said  Governor 
Chiang  Chun,  "would  have  meant  setting 
up  a  tpecial  region  In  north  China.  This 
we  could  never  accept  It  would  Just  be 
another  kind  of  warlordism." 

The  Communists  say  that  for  them  to  give 
up  their  armies  In  advance  of  constitutional 
reform  would  be  to  invite  annihilation  by 
Kuomintang  reactionaries.  Hence,  their  in- 
transigence can  be  partly  explained  by  fear. 
But  a  power  urge — no  weaker  certainly  than 
they  attribute  to  Chiang  Kat-shek — would 
seem  to  underlie  their  granitic  insistence 
upon  political  hegemony  In  north  China 
apart  from  an  adequate  popular  test.  Plainly 
the  major  Issues  raised  by  the  Yenan  Com- 
munists have  little  to  do  with  communism 
as  political  theory.  And  if  they  mean  what 
they  say  about  unification  by  any  standards 
of  political  reasonableness  they  are  funda- 
mentally wrong  when  they  Insist  upon  a  sep- 
arate army.  That  can  only  lead  not  to  one 
China  but   two — antagonistic  in  philosophy. 

THE    RACE    FOR    WEAPONS 

Perhaps  on  this  account  the  Chungking 
negotiations  were  doomed  to  fall.  An  air  of 
unreality  pervaded  them  from  the  start. 
Mao  Tze-tung  boasted  of  an  army  of  1,- 
200.000  men  and  2,200  000  mllit'a;  by  Yenan's 
claim,  the  regions  which  its  armies  had  lib- 
erated contained  more  than  half  of  China's 
400.000.0C0  people.  Yenan  claimed  all  north 
China,  and  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  Its  new 
Fourth  Army  was  supposed  to  have  the  cities 
of  Shanghai  and  Nanking  surrounded. 

But  all  the  while  the  argument  went  on 
over  control  of  China,  it  was  plain  to  every- 
one that  neither  Government  nor  Yenan  was 
in  physical  possession  of  the  really  important 
parts.  The  war's  sudden  end  fotind  the 
Governmejlt  armies  chiefly  crammed  In  the 
west  and  south,  ready  to  spring  for  the  south 
China  coast.  The  Communists,  although 
spread  over  north  China  from  the  Yellow 
River  bend  to  the  sea.  were  actually  diffused 
over  the  countryside.  The  Japanese  had  all 
the  cities,  ports,  and  railroads  (which  were 
then  running);  they  had  the  Yellow  and 
Yangtze  River  Valleys.  And  the  Russians 
wers  in  Manchuria. 

With  the  Japanese  control  theoretically 
eliminated,  a  race  developed  for  physical  pos- 
session of  these  TCglons  in  advance  of  the 
final  show-down.  Another  prize  was  also  at 
stake — the  weapons  of  the  Japanese  Army. 
The  Japanese  had  about  1,100,000  trocps  in 
China — many  more  than  was  realized.  They 
had,  in  ac'dition  to  rifles,  huge  stocks  of 
heavy  machine  guns,  fleldpieces.  trucks,  sig- 
nal equipment.  These  weapons  were  not  in- 
dispensable to  the  Nationalist  armies,  39  of 
whose  divisions  had  been  equipped  or  were 
being  equipped  with  United  States  arms. 
What  the  Government  mortally  feared  was 
that  the  Communists,  who  immediately  de- 
manded they  be  allowed  to  disarm  the  Jap- 
anese in  north  China,  would  reach  them' 
first. 

Two  moves  were  made  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, or  on  its  behalf,  to  head  off  the 
Communists.  General  MacArthur  in  Tol:|o 
ordered  the  Japanese  to  surrender  only  lo 
Chiang  Kai-shek's  army.  Then  Gen.  Ho 
Ying-chin  warned  Japanese  commanders 
they  would  be  held  responsible  for  law  and 
order  in  the  regions  In  which  they  were  gar- 
risoned and  for  keeping  the  railroads  open 
until   the    Governmei.t   forces   arrived.     lu 


other  word*,  the  Japanese  were  to  hold  on 
to  the  titl»  deeds  of  occupied  China  until 
Government  troops  arrived. 

Naturally,  this  arrangement  was  repug- 
nant to  Chiang  Kai-shek  and,  with  the  Idea 
of  ending  it  as  soon  as  possible,  he  asked  the 
United  States  to  help  move  his  armies. 
Sometimes  the  Chinese  demands  seem  crazy 
but  that  may  be  because  these  people  think 
nothing  is  Impossible  for  Americans.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  asked  Wedemeyer  to  move  85  armies 
(about  3.000,000  men)  by  air.  The  American 
air  staff,  when  It  recovered  from  the  shock, 
pared  the  number  to  four  (about  9*? .000  men) 
and  promised  to  complete  the  Job  by  Novem- 
ber 15.  And  the  Navy.  In  addition  to  putting 
down  the  marines  in  north  China,  agreed  to 
pick  up  several  armies  on  the  south  China 
coast  and  move  them  by  sea  around  the 
Communists  to  Manchuria  and  the  Shantung 
Peninsula. 

General  tlo  Ying-chln  used  the  American 
air  lift  to  jlass  four  crack  American-equipped 
and  American-trained  armies  over  the  heads 
of  the  voromunlsts  Into  Shanghai.  Nanking. 
Peiplng.  and  Tientsin.  He  got  them  into  all 
these  citiee  without  a  fight.  The  much- 
advertised  battle  for  the  Yangtze  never  ma- 
terialized. 

DErELOPMENT    IN    THE    NORTH 

Meanwhie.  without  American  help.  Gen- 
eral Ho  hal  pushed  other  armies,  by  rail  and 
on  foot,  info  the  north.  Their  parallel  move- 
ments he  likens  to  the  teeth  of  a  comb.  Four 
armies  under  General  Sun  Lien  Tsung,  fol- 
lowing th©  Pinghan  Railroad  (Pelplng-Han- 
kow).  hav^  crossed  the  Yellow  River  and  are 
within  20a  miles  of  Peiplng.  There,  for  the 
present,  tHey  are  stalled,  partly  by  100.000 
Communists  or  so  barring  the  way,  and  by 
most  of  tne  railroad  track  ahead  being  de- 
stroyed. To  the  east,  along  the  Tsingpu 
(Tientsin-fukow)  Railroad,  two  more  armies 
have  pushed  into  Tslnan.  capital  of  Shan- 
tung, and  ^  third  army,  still  farther  to  the 
east,  has  lieached  T'eng  Hslan.  in  the  same 
province.  iCorapared  to  the  United  States 
sponsored  fiivlslons.  these  are  all  second-rate 
troops,  bui  so  far.  considering  the  stat<  of 
the  railroaps,  they  have  done  pretty  well. 

•  j     •  •  •  • 

Sd  far.  {^pite  their  head  start,  the  Com- 
munists hive  not  achieved  any  notable  suc- 
cesses in  iiantung  except  to  occupy  Chefoo 
after  the  Jlapanese  garrison  departed  and  to 
rip  up  tha  railroad  tracks.  But  the  Japa- 
nese must'  be  given  credit  for  saving  the 
provlnc3  ft)r  the  Central  Government.  Bo 
long  as  thay  were  along  the  railroads  and  in 
Tsinan  and  Tsingtao,  the  Communists  kept 
their  dlstaice.  giving  the  government  armies 
time   to   slip    in. 

•  I     •  •  •  • 
North  oflthe  Great  Wall  the  situation  de- 

velopcd  with  the  alarming  twists  and  turns 
of  an  E.  P4il)ips  Oppenheim  novel,  and  for  a 
few  anxioti  weeks  Ho  Ying-chin  was  afraid 
of  losing  npt  only  Manchuria  but  two  armies 
to  boot. 

Origlnalrtr  Chiang  Kai-shek  expected  no 
trouble  wit^  the  Russians  in  Manchuria.  At 
the  signing  of  the  Sino-Russlan  pact  in  Au- 
gtist.  Stalib  agreed  to  evacuate  his  army 
within  3  nionths  after  the  Japanese  surren- 
der. There  was  no  question  then  of  the 
Chinese  Cotnmunlsts  getting  in  first,  for  none 
ever  mnnated  to  crack  the  Japanese  cordon. 

The  first  unfriendly  sign  was  noted  in  Octo- 
ber when  tfce  Russians  curtly  refused  to  let 
government  trocps  land  at  Dairen,  whence 
a  fine  railroad  runs  to  Mukden.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  decided  not  to  make  an  Issue  of 
the  rejection.  With  the  Russians  offering  no 
objection.  Be  made  arrangements  to  go  ashore 
instead  at  the  smaller  ports  of  Ylngkcw  and 
Hulutao.  But  on  arrival  at  Hulutao  the 
transports jwere  greeted  by  small-arms  fire. 
The  Red  ai4ny,  giving  no  notice,  had  departed 
and  Chine*  Communists  held  the  port. 
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THE  RACE  FOR  JJANCHURIA 
Denied  Manchurlan  ports,  the  Thirteenth 
and  Fifty-second  Chinese  armies  put  into 
Chhiwangtao  at  the  end  of  the  Great  Wall, 
brushed  aside  negligible  Communist  resist- 
ance and  started  up  the  coastal  railroad  to 
Mukden.  250  miles  away.  The  withdrawal 
plan  called  for  the  Red  army  to  be  out  of 
all  Manchuria  south  of  Harbin  by  November 
25  and  the  rest  by  December  1.  And  from 
the  first  fear  that  the  Russians  might  not 
want  to  leave  Manchuria,  the  Chinese  high 
command  became  alarmed  they  would  leave 
too  soon,  allowing  the  Commuiilsta  to  slip  in 
behind. 

"If  this  business  is  to  be  done  properly."  a 
Chinese  general  complained,  "the  Russians 
must  wait  for  us  to  catch  up.  I  cannot 
Imagine  their  being  oblivious  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  action." 

With  less  than  70.000  men  on  the  Mukden 
Road.  Chiang  Kai-shek  took  the  onlv  steps 
that  would  give  him  Manchuria  without 
battle:  He  appealed  first  to  his  American 
friends  and  to  Russia.  From  Wedemeyer  he 
asked  an  extra  air  lift  for  another  army 
as  far  as  Changchun — a  request  which  Wede- 
meyer had  to  refuse,  his  authority  ending 
at  the  Great  Wall.  The  Chinese  asked  for 
lend-lease  air  transports  with  volunteer 
American  pilots — a  transport  version  of 
AVG.  While  Washington  was  mulling  over 
this  proposal.  Chiang  Kai-shek  took  the  only 
alternative  left.  He  asked  Stalin  to  hold 
the  Red  arimr  in  Manchuria  a  little  longer. 
Stalin  obliged— at  a  price,  Judging  by  Chung- 
king rvmiors.  The  new  withdrawal  date  is 
January  3. 

If  the  situation  below  the  Great  Wall  is 
^eird,  how  much  weirder  is  the  one  above, 
with  the  Russians  holdlnp;  the  title  deeds 
to  Manchuria  against  their  ideological 
cousins. 

Many  strategists  think  that  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  has  bitten  off  more  than  he  can  chew. 
It  is  argued  that  Instead  of  trying  to  take 
north  China  and  Manchuria  simultaneously 
he  should  have  been  content  with  north 
China,  moving  up  along  the  two  railroads, 
clearing  the  coimtry  as  he  went,  fastening  his 
grip  on  Peiplng  and  Tientsin,  and  gradually 
Introducing  the  long -promised  economic  and 
political  reforms. 

Wedemeyer  and  McClure  spoke  up  for  the 
conservative  approach,  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  temporary  loss  of  Manchuria.  But 
the  Generealls.'^imo.  after  weighing  the  al- 
ternatives, decided  to  try  for  both  and  his 
reasons,  as  paraphrased  by  one  of  his  aides, 
went  like  this:  "Militarily,  it  Is  dangerous 
to  go  Into  Manchuria.  We  may  lose  our  two 
armies.  Politically,  we  have  no  choice, 
Manchuria  is  part  of  China— and  the  restora- 
tion of  our  territorial  Integrity  is  one  of 
our  fimdamental  war  alms.  Net  to  attempt 
to  take  It  back  would  be  an  admission  of 
Incompetence." 

Moreover,  the  Government  sees  a  special 
danger  in  Manchuria.  A  General  Staff  officer 
speculated,  "Today  the  Communists  are 
armed  chiefly  with  rifles.  They  do  not  have 
many  heavy  machine  guns.  But  Manchuria 
contains  tremendous  stocks  of  weapons,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  world's  finest  arsenals. 
Suppose  the  Communists  should  squeeze  half 
a  million  men  across  the  Great  Wall.  Sup- 
pose they  should  recruit  half  a  million  pup- 
pets. A  million  armed  men,  a  first-class  ar- 
senal— it  Is  something  to  think  about." 

The  eventual  outcome  of  the  struggle  for 
control  of  China  Is  still  In  the  balance,  but 
the  stakes  the  Chinese  Communists  are  play- 
ing for  are  discernible.  It  is  to  build  a  mili- 
tary base  around  the  Japanese-created  heavy 
industry  In  Manchuria;  to  make  a  thick  po- 
litical and  economic  buffer  out  of  North 
China;  to  keep  the  region  between  the  Yel- 
low River  and  the  Yangtze  as  a  friction  area. 
"It  is  very  simple."  says  General  Hsiao  Yu- 
shu.  General  Ho's  chief  of  staff.  "A  castle,  a 
Wall,  and  a  moat." 
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Chinese  intelligence,  admittedly  rcanty, 
places  the  present  Communist  strength, 
counting  nonideologlcal  partisans,  at  about 
600.000  m.en.  collected  in  half  a  dozen  big 
pockets;  between  300.000  to  400.000  are  armed 
with  rifles  of  one  kind  or  another.  Since  the 
Japanese  surrender  they  appear  to  have  col- 
lected between  50.000  and  150.000  rifles,  as 
well  as  30  or  40  Japanese  field  pieces,  which 
were  first  put  to  use,  to  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
aUrm.  in  the  little  battle  for  the  Suiyuan 
corridors.  According  to  marine  Intelligence, 
they  have  also  enlisted  several  thousand  Jap- 
anese troops. 

THE   COMMUNISTS    AND    THE   rtrTURB 

But  over  the  long  pull  and  in  the  absence 
Of  direct  help  from  Russia,  the  Communist 
position  is  hopeless,  The  government  has 
the  prestige;  It  has  the  more  experienced 
commanders,  the  better  troops;  its  United 
States  equipped  divisions  carry  much  more 
firepower  than  the  CommunlsU'  best.  and. 
of  course.  It  has  plenty  of  bombers  and 
etrafers  which,  In  deference  to  American 
opinion.  It  has  not  used.  On  the  military 
scoreboard  the  Communist  armies  have 
fallen  far  short  of  their  advance  billing. 
E>e6plte  their  claims  of  having  carried  69 
percent  of  the  weight  of  the  Japanese  Army 
during  the  war,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  more  than  a  nuisance,  though  a 
constant  and  nagging  one,  especially  along 
the  north  China  railroads,  to  the  Japanese. 
(Okamura  says  total  Japanese  casualties 
In  7  years'  skirmishing  with  Communist 
bands  were  only  25.000  killed  and  wounded.) 
In  the  so-called  "civil  war"  their  lack  of  mili- 
tary success  so  far  seems  almost  queer.  It 
Is  the  same  on  the  political  side.  The  much- 
publicized  underground  armies  In  the  cities 
are  as  yet  inert;  no  deep  people's  note  of  de- 
fiance has  sounded  from  the  myriad  villages 
In  the  Peiplng  plain  although  there  are 
plenty  of  Communist  soldiers  around.  The 
fact  has  somehow  been  overlooked  that 
north  China  Is  not  natively  communistic; 
nor  are  the  Communists  natively  north 
Chinese.  In  the  last  decade  they  have  wan- 
dered all  around  the  periphery  of  China- 
first  the  southeast,  then  the  southwest  and 
northwest  to  Yenan.  Now  once  again  they 
are  folding  their  tents  and  moving  Ihto 
Inner  Mongolia,  another  fortress. 

This  much  seems  clear:  if  we  stop  helping 
the  government  and  If  the  Russians  cut  off 
Yenan.  the  government  In  time  will  finish 
the  Communists,  although  the  war  would  be 
futile  and  desultory.  If  we  help  the  gov- 
ernment over  the  crest  and  if  the  Russians 
meanwhile  can  be  assured  we  seek  do  special 
advantage  Inside  China,  then  the  Commu- 
nists will  have  to  be  reasonable  or  lace  a 
quick  end. 

Why  assume  we  mtist  clash  with  Russia 
over  China  and  or  Manchuria?  In  this 
Bituaticn  the  Kremlin  seems  ready  to  do 
business  with  Chiang  Kai-shek.  It  did  so 
last  summer,  when  T.  V.  Soong  went  to 
Moscow,  and  again  last  week  over  Manchuria. 
The  logic  favors  the  assumption  that  Russia 
desires  peace  in  Asia — a  peace  impossible 
without  a  unified  China.  And  It  Is  quite 
possible  that  the  Russians  all  along  have 
been  expecting  us  to  do  more:  that  the 
flurry  over  Manchuria  was  a  hedging  opera- 
tion. And  If  meanwhile  the  international 
lci*-wingers  keep  after  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
heal,  the  apparent  inconsistency  may  only 
be  i  bargaining  technique.  The  Yenan 
stateimen.  with  their  talk  of  a  10-year  war, 
of  not  needing  or  ever  having  any  outside 
help,  would  s*'cm  to  be  discounting  that  pos- 
BibUity. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  If  China  is  ever  to  be 
a  great  nation  in  a  substantive  sense,  the 
Chinese  must  resolve  this  question  of  na- 
tional unity  among  themselves,  preferably 
without  further  violence.  There  Is  plenty 
of  room  for  self-improvement.  All  China 
pulses  wltb  a  pent-up  desire  lor  reform  that 


neither  the  Kuomintang  nor  tlie  Communists 
alone  can  satisfy. 

American  apoioglst.s  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  painted  a  picture  of  a  pros- 
perous, happy  agrarian  democracy  undtr 
popular  Communist  auspices  based  on  popu- 
lar government  spreading  through  the 
Chinese  villages.  It  Is  no  longer  possible  to 
accept  these  pictures  as  wholly  authentic. 
Instead,  as  the  Communists  make  ready  for 
battle,  come  tales  of  the  wholesale  kilUrig 
of  village  elders,  the  ruthless  impressment 
of  young  men.  an  apparently  calculated  pro- 
gram to  rend  the  centuries-old  fabric  of  the 
Chinese  social  life  as  constructed  around  the 
village  and  the  family.  Tliey  seem  to  have 
abandoned  their  interim  war  policy  of  a  slow, 
deliberate  ccmmunlzlng  village  by  village. 
In  destroying  and  blockading  the' railroads 
they  have  Inhibited  the  paths  of  China's 
reconstruction;  a  terrible  economic  problem 
has  been  made  nearly  Insoluble.  Even  so 
sympathetic  a  Journalist  as  Mr.  Tillman 
Durdln  of  the  New  York  Times  left  the 
Communist  region  around  Kalgan  with  an 
uncomfortable  memory  of  scared,  silent 
people  and  confident  commlstars. 

But  whatever  happens  to  the  Commu- 
nists— whether  they  eventually  enter  the 
democratic  state  supposedly  desired  by  all 
Chinese  or  whether  by  one  of  those  peculiar 
accommodations  common  to  Chinese  poll- 
tics  they  are  allowed  to  persist  as  a  splinter 
state — their  impress  will  remain  on  Chinese 
life.  As  no  other  party  has  done,  not  even 
the  Kuomintang  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen's  great 
hour,  they  have  awakened  the  political  con- 
sciousness of  the  Chinese  peasant:  in  many 
parts  of  China  they  have  broken  the  crush- 
ing grip  of  the  rapacious  landlord  and  the 
tax  collector.  At  their  best,  the  Commu- 
nists introduced  a  genuine  democracy  into 
the  bottom  of  Chinese  life — the  bottom 
where  the  htindreds  of  millions  are.  And 
the  very  fact  of  their  survival,  beginning 
with  their  epic  retreat  from  Kiangsi  and 
Kwangtung  to  Yenan,  attests  the  strength 
of  their  human.  If  not  their  doctrinal,  rootr. 

But  the  flaw  in  the  Yenan  case  as  regards 
democracy  is  the  flaw  in  the  Communist  case 
everywhere;  the  Chinese  Communists  decline 
to  submit  to  the  first  condition  of  representa- 
tive government:  the  risk  of  a  poss.bly  dis- 
advantageous majority.  To  be  sure,  the 
same  charge  has  and  can  be  made  against 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  He.  too.  has  postponed 
many,  perhaps  too  many,  elections.  He.  too. 
Is  on  trial,  not  only  in  China  but  befqfre  the 
world.  The  fact  that  he  has  started  down 
the  path  of  reform  leaves  the  Communists 
unmoved.  They  say  he  Is  too  late  with  too 
little;  too  fearful  of  disturbing  the  ancient 
restraints  of  Chinese  life.  A  wise  old  revo- 
lutionary who  marched  under  Dr.  Sun  Yat- 
sen  says:  "Ah,  but  that  is  not  the  weakneaa 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  alone.  It  is  the  weak- 
ness of  China."  The  point  is  that  Chiang 
Kai-shek  is  prepared  to  put  his  Govern- 
ment to  the  trial  of  popular  elections.  And 
although  Chinese  politics  extends  over  ex- 
tremes as  wide  as  those  found  In  other 
countries,  only  the  Communists  refuse  to 
take  him  at  bis  -  -- ' 
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York  'M;-  VV-'';kf?ii.  T  n-k  VinsT^imov.s 
const-:'.'  f'l  i.i'.f  r)rin'*'(l  :n  th.p  Appendix 
of  'hn  RE'-r:r3  a  \''ry  mfornritivf  -;;•**■- 
incnt  on  rl-^o  r-frvia!  ho^'-im;  b:!!,  S  15D2. 
V  ;-!irh  •AVi-  pr-.H  n:  'd  by  M;.  Feiri  K:'  uiit-.- 
brMijf'  t*>-  6t'-:i'e  Bafik;n-:  ard  Cairency 
C(  .ijrr.;' .' t.  oa  Docciiibt  r  6,  ly-iV  Mi'. 
K'-civ-r  ;>  njesidcnt  of  the  I.Im  r;iu-M' li-i 


H  .:    .-.:.  C'V 


n\   ChiCiU-' 


ric.  ■x 


p;c..:d!  ni  o:  ;;:(  Cbaeago  Moii^ac-L'  B.^nk- 
cr.s  Association.  His  vifws  are  based  on 
many  years  of  experience  with  housing 
problems,  and  I  urge  Senators  to  Kive  his 
statement  cai'eful  consideration  ana 
study. 

There  beinc;  no  objection,  the  state- 
":  r  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
}^>-'onD,  as  follow.s: 

B.r  name  Is  Ferd  Kramer.  I  am  in  tbfl 
■•  .:  f'.state  and  mortgage  banking  business 
i..  C.-icago.  I  ara  a  past  president  of  the 
Chicago  Mortgage  Bankers  Association,  and 
am  now  president  of  the  Metropolitan  Hous- 
ing Council.  The  Housing  Council  is  a  citi- 
zens' group  Interested  In  all  phases  of  hovis- 
ing  and  city  planning  in  the  Chicago  area. 
1  .,  broadly  repredeutatlve  body,  including 
b  ...ci-rs,  labor,  realtors,  industrialists,  mort- 
gage bankers,  sociologists,  architect*,  and 
educators.  I  am  here  representing  that  or- 
ganization. 

Before  discussing  specific  titles  of  the  pro- 
posed General  Housing  Act.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  early 
piissage  of  a  national  housing  bill.  We  are 
on  tlie  threshold  of  one  of  the  greatest  build- 
ing booms  in  history.  Without  a  bill  like 
f^enate  bill  1562.  thnt  building  will  take  place 
Inrgely  on  the  outskirts  of  our  cities;  the  slum 
areas  will  be  enlarged;  and  our  cities,  already 
rotten  at  the  core,  will  face  bankruptcy  from 
ever  increasing  loss  of  taxpayers  and  tax 
Vhi\i^s  to  the  suburbs.  The  bill  we  are  dis- 
(  ussms  will  j;:ve  cities  the  means  to  arrest 
Tb.at  night  u:-d  ;  bm  and  build  stable  com- 
munb  le-r-- 

!'■  IS  :ni-'  '  5,  "  ,  •  'rv^  present  time,  the 
f  h'-.rtagf>c  .;  ;  ;b.  r  anci  materials  have  been 
rMrtn!:ii.:.r  c  '.structlon,  but  the  great  pro- 
fUi.rive  caixic:fv  (f  (•■;r  ciTuntry  and  the 
r'-.'^er-zoir  .  •  !:.:i..;.;v  ■.■.-•r  which  the  war's  end 
1^  r.i:-ic11v  !;-.'.ik;:it:  iiv.uiub^.  will  change  this 
Ijiciure  m  a  yp.;rs  timr  T'lrre  is.  therefore, 
i[.i  lime  t.  be  ;.-t  i-;  ,  i;  ir;>s:mg  cities  to 
aroiJi.-p  Hr.fi  cttar  •'■.rr  biU-'hted  areas  to 
rn«lc;'  ihp;r.  re  mi:  f  ;  rtdevelopment  by  pri- 
\ate  PMtfTpii.-e  .ii  ,j  !.  y  local  housing  au- 
th;i.'itifs. 

T:)   tako  \ii  \])f  <.,r>'''"i:ic  provis:':-=;  '>:"   the 
b.'l.  I  shubc;   \.kf  !■■  s!i'    that  titu.  i,  which 
mak.'^s    perTn.ir.fr:-     x\\e     .>>orciui.'.r  ..-n    of    all 
c;cAi»fBniP!.t    t_>i\!si:.  ;    t'-tivKles    is    excellent 
Hs  .'ar  r-s  if  e»>e<      J'   wr  u'a  he  a  serious  step 
l^ackward  tu  rrti;::;   to  t!;e  t  .v.p   r-.-lio'-;   i"  or 
17    Oovernirie;.^    Kf'e''.cirs    (it':-.r     v.  iiL     >\    vs~ 
Ir.s;  without   referci.ce   to  ench   (•.ht-r.      H"--- 
fvpr,    I   would    lucp   t'}   s(^e   fh"   b:i:    ir-.e    n.t  -•? 
j>Mwer    to     t!i*»    .^rimirr.st :>.'•  ^r        Dunns;    the 
t..riy    d.^-.^    at    v.\ii-    )inu>.;;>.'7,    vhri:    I    was    a 
I-'f-rr  of  Vr.e  Division  rf  Dr-.-!  -p  K   u=::r.(r  Co- 
c  ro;::;f...;;     wr  ::\.r;;i-f!   xhut  f;  e  p-^er  to  CO- 
c:d:r:.iT(<  •' .-..^  i  iri.  Li.,.:y  no  pvjv\<r  .;•  r.ll.     The 
bill  char/'-s   li.e   Aup-:;!:\-rr.;;' t  w.th   the  r.^- 
.'•ponflbiiuy  ot  an  over-ali  p.iliry.     However, 
ve  buve  fb  =,c-m.  :  .a;  i:  :.  i:,o  action  of  the 
jia:-- ;.  uLii-  d'-v.irt  merit   luvivf-d  t  hat-ccreates 
1  .e   p>>:.   y    -.n-.a    t:     t.   iiier<  ;  -re,   policy  con- 
t;jl    without    direct    .sinunisirative    control 
J::.iy    be    rt»i.>>       1    sb;.;:d    ii^ip    to    i;:i:.x;rate 
tbis  pju;t       I'.c    :"v.cv.\:   I    ;iry   ol   tbp  Ciov- 
eriMnent   :s  tt   hold  !!.-  I.ne  at;.iir.-r  infi.itir.i. 
TiiP  Federal  H^-i:s.r.^'   .*.i.::;:::::..  iration,  one  cf 
tb.e    cor.s'.itiiei.t    i^^i-:!;.  s   .  f    tb.e    NH:\.    has 
bet-n  vahanily  adheriiiij  :o  xb.\^  pdicv.     Thf..*- 
rjaiioiial    appraisiU   sy.^tem    i.-   doing   its   part 
In  holding  :n  check   liie   wJd   ui2.iti.jn  tb:;i 
Is  li!,^-  tjoiitsr  on   in  real  estate.     I:;  fiii'tv-t 
to  the  pobc\-  of  the  FH.A.  'however,  aiiuthtr 
constituent  iiiei;-  y  of  tbe  NHA,  nain.-y,  the 


I'pdfral  home-ioan  bank,  is  following  a 
c, liferent  course.  Although  they  Insure  the 
deposits  of  many  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions through  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
In.'surance  Corporation,  they  are  standing  by 
while  these  savings  and  loan  associations 
make  their  loans  based  on  appraisals  which 
are  following  market  prices  in  n\any  cases. 
Thus,  you  have  two  arms  of  the  same  agency 
following  diametrically  oppcsed  policies.  In 
other  words,  although  the  policy  is  to  hold 
the  line,  the  action  of  at  least  one  of  these 
agencies  is  not  In  accordance  w  th  this  policy. 
If  an  administrator  doesn't  have  the  right 
to  hire  and  liie.  as  well  as  budgetary  controls, 
his  operation  can  be  largely  thwarted.  It 
seems  to  me  that  governmental  agencies 
should  be  run  along  sound  administrative 
lines  Just  as  is  an  efflcient  private  corpora- 
tion. It  would  be  unheard  of  in  a  private 
corporation  to  hcve  heads  of  difierent  de- 
partments off  on  their  own  without  any 
control  from  the  head  of  that  corporation. 

Housing  is  comhig  of  age.  It  Is  our  second 
largest  industry.  The  entire  economic  wel- 
fare of  our  country  hinges  on  its  smooth 
operation.  I  would  like  to  see  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Housing  Agency  a 
position  of  Cabinet  rank  as  is  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  only  industry  that  l.i 
larger.  I.  therefore,  urge  that  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  efficlex^^t  governmental  operation  and 
In  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  housing 
that  title  I  be  strengthened. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  provisions 
In  title  n.  Research  by  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator to  reduce  housing  costs  will  be 
of  the  greatest  service  both  to  the  housing 
Industry  and  the  people  who  need  houses. 
Aid  to  local  communities  for  market  anal- 
yses .should  again  help  both  private  industry 
and  the  public.  We  can  still  remember  the 
situation  in  the  twenties  when  cities  were 
fnr  overbuilt  with  dwellings  for  the  upper- 
income  brackets  and  private  investors  lost 
millions  of  dollars.  With  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  market,  the  builder  will  know 
whei-e  the  demand  is  and  gage  his  opera- 
tions accordingly.  It  is  self-evident  that 
this  information  would  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  mortgage  bankers. 

It  e!.;ems  to  me  that  titles  VI  and  VII  offer 
the  greatest  contributions  In  this  bill.  These 
are  "musts."  There  are  people  who  oppose 
this  bill  on  the  allegation  that  It  Is  a  public 
housing  bill.  On  the  contrary,  title  VI  gives 
private  enterprise  the  greatest  if  not  the 
first  opportunity  It  has  ever  had  to  rebuild 
our  decayed  communities.  I  know  from  my 
own  experience  In  Chicago  real  estate  that 
the  minlmimi  cost  of  buying  and  clearing 
slum  land  is  $42,000  an  acre.  I  know  of  one 
project  which  cost  well  over  $100,000  an  acre: 
«nd  yet,  most  builders  figure  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  more  than  $10,000  to  $20,000  an 
acre  and  still  rent  homes  even  as  low  as  $15 
to  $18  ft  room  per  month.  I  ara  veiy  much 
In  favor  of  the  assi-stance  provided  in  title 
VI  which  will  put  thousands  of  acres  of 
lavorabiy  located  land  on  the  market  to  be 
sold  or  leased  to  private  Interests  at  prices 
they  can  afford  to  pay. 

Even  with  the  kind  of  help  provided  in 
title  VI.  private  enterprise  cannot  at  the 
present  tune,  build  fur  those  whose  incomes 
are  under  $1,800  a  year.  Therefore,  in  my 
opinion,  title  VII  providing  aid  for  low-rent 
public  housmg,  is  most  necessary.  1  am  con- 
vinced that  public  housing  does  not  compete 
with  private  enterprise.  In  my  business,  we 
have  financed  more  than  a  ihoujand  war 
hou?es.  None  of  these  houses  could  be  built 
i  r  less  than  $6,000.  I  have  checked  the 
credit  reports  of  those  who  rented  or  pur- 
chased these  houses.  None  of  them  had 
earrr.-p  -f  ip^^  than  $2,300  a  year.  Ag«in 
In  t!  e  re'i'iil  t.r-uu  private  enterprise  cannot 
toucii  til''  *6  t  1  $7  H  room  per  month  rentals 
which  t)ubbt  i;  u-mg  can  offer.  V/hen  our 
cities  are  rfbuilt.  some  of  the  land  must 
be  de-,'  'pd  '.»>  ihi.s  type  of  hcti^irs;  and  I 
am  tatiai.eii   i.b^t   the  returi-b  w.::    be  well 


worth  the  pufcllc  expenditure  both  in  human 
and  propcrty^values. 

It  seems  tt»  me  that  the  authors  of  this 
bill.  In  their  desire  to  avoid  having  the  bill 
considered  Ju$t  another  publlc-housmg  meas- 
ure, went  to©  far  in  their  efforts  to  weight 
it  with  aids  to  private  enterjirisc.  In  my 
opinion,  some  ol  these  so-called  aids  are 
ui\sound  an4   highly   inflationary. 

To  be  spacific— title  IV,  which  provides 
for  95-pcrcent  loans  is  luinecessary.  I  think 
It  is  a  mistake  to  liberalize  financing  at  a 
time  when  b^th  moitgage  and  equity  money 
are  availabld  in  the  greatest  amouuts  ever 
known  in  oi^r  history.  The  problem  is  not 
one  of  the  aji'ailablllry  of  capital  or  the  in- 
terest rate.  |  During  the  last  10  years,  the 
cost  of  monekr  has  declined  40  percent.  The 
problem  is  rather  one  of  the  scArclty  of 
labor,  mater^il.  and  excessive  and  uncertain 
construction!  costs  The  Housing  Adminis- 
trator, With  Additional  power  and  the  ability 
to  carry  on  research  provided  in  this  bill,  can 
do  much  to  iolve  this  problem. 

Another  attempt  to  conciliate  private  en- 
terpn.se  whidh  will  be  highly  dangerous  and 
an  inflatloniry  measure.  Is  paragraph  IV  (b) 
of  title  III.  (This  title  would  permit  savings 
and  loan  asiciations  to  lend  up  to  15  per- 
cent of  the*  assets  on  mortgages,  without 
regard  to  typp.  location,  or  amount.  If  many 
of  the  savuigs  and  loan  associations  took 
advantage  o(  this  clause,  the  tot«l  amount 
of  unbound  tans  being  made  would  be  large 
pal  volume  to  become  extremely 
kid  might  force  oiber  unthlnk- 
p  reach  for  these  loans  in  order 
jsiness.  This,  of  course,  would 
be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  Inflationary 
spiral.  It  wctuld  mean  unsoimd  loans  and 
more  fuieclolures.  We  would  eoon  have  to 
It  by  another  gigantic  home 
operation  such  as  we  had  In 
I  think  this  Is  a  dangerous 
^ning  of  the  already  tcx)  loose 
savmgs  and  loan  associations 
Us,  after  all  let  tis  remember, 
3y  the  Government. 
I  have  contned  my  comments  only  to  thOM 
jjortlons  of  the  bill  which  lie  in  my  special 
field  of  coraietence  and  Immediate  interest. 
But,  do  not  ihink  that  these  criticisms  Indi- 
cate disapprC)VHl  of  this  bill.  I  think  It  Is 
a  great  stepi  forward  for  this  country,  and 
I  hope  it  wiil  be  passed  without  delay.  It 
taies  a  long  time  to  condemn,  clear,  and 
prepare  land  for  rebuilding.  I  believe  it  has 
been  2  or  3  (rears  since  the  first  redevelop- 
ment bills  w(  re  presented  to  the  Senate.  We 
have  already  lost  much  valuable  time.  I  urge 
that  housuig  b*  recognized  as  the  industry 
of  paramount  importiince.  that  It  is  by 
Etrcngtheninfe  Utle  I;  that  the  unsound  parts 
of  titles  III  [and  IV  be  changed,  and  then 
that  the  bill  be  passed  «s  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Tile  tiine  for  Ulking  about  slum  clear- 
pnce  Is  past|-for  the  sake  of  the  millions 
of  people  In  this  country  who  need  homes 
and  the  tenslof  milUona  who  will  wimt  Jobs, 
the  tims  to  4tart  is  now. 
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G)ntroiIed|  Atoms  or  Controlled  Lives 

I ■ 

EXTE^\SION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

or   IMD1AN4 

IV  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  Deaember  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wcdnesfiay,  December  19).  1945 

Mr.  WILtlS.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  lo  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Controlled  Atoms  or  Controlled 
Lives,"  by  James  H.  McGraw,  Jr.,  presi- 
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dent  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co., 
of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONTHOLLED    ATOMS    OH    CONTaOLLED    LiVES 

Since  August  6  when  the  first  atomic  bomb 
was  released  over  Hiroshima,  the  American 
people  have  been  subjected  to  a  contlnuotis 
barrage  of  pronouncements  on  the  tise  and 
control  of  atomic  energy.  Some  of  this  com- 
ment has  been  strident,  and  much  of  It  con- 
flicting. A  considerable  portion  of  It  has 
been  of  sincere  and  construcUve  excellence. 

It  has  not  been  easy  to  separate  the  wise 
counsel  from  the  merely  noisy,  and  it  is  small 
wonder  that  the  minds  of  maiiy  are  troubled 
and  confused. 

However,  the  sheer  mass  of  discussion 
poured  into  press  and  microphone  has 
awakened  us  all  to  the  gravity  of  the  Issue. 
In  terms  of  any  problem  on  which  Americans 
eter  have  been  called  to  exjrcise  a  judg- 
ment— This  is  It. 

Even  the  dullest  now  rtcognizes  that 
atomic  V. —pons  hang  over  mDdern  civiliza- 
tion like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  and  under- 
stands m  some  measure  how  fragile  and 
taut  Is  the  hair  of  political  balance  that 
holds  it  suspended. 

From  this  point  on.  we  nenl  the  coolest 
and  most  carefully  considered  judgment  that 
can  be  brought  to  bear.  Disrusslon  highly 
charged  with  emotionalism  will  but  Increase 
the  tensions  both  at  home  ard  abroad,  and 
render  wholly  Insoluble  a  delU  ately  intricate 
problem. 

WHAT  IS  THE  PROBLIM? 

The  major  outlines  of  that  problem  now 
are  coming  into  focus  In  understandable 
terms: 

1.  The  scientists  have  opened  up  a  new 
and  virtually  unlimited  ftorehouse  of 
energy,  and  the  engineers  h  ive  discovered 
how  to  turn  It  into  a  military  explosive 
Incomparably  more  powerful  than  any  we 
have  known.  We  know  that  tliis  energy  may 
also  be  used  to  produce  heat  for  useful  power, 
and  we  suspect  that  the  rac  io-active  sub- 
stances produced  by  the  proci'ss  in  hitherto 
unlmaglned  quantity  may  alsc  have  medical, 
industrial,  and  other  constructive  applica- 
tions. 

2.  Terrifying  as  have  been  tie  demonstra- 
tions of  the  atomic  bomb  thu:  far.  we  know 
that  they  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
Its  potential  destructlveness.  The  explosive 
force  of  Individual  bombs  car.  be  increased 
tremendously,  and  means  for  their  effective 
delivery  to  predetermined  tari:ets  in  whole- 
sale quantity  already  are  at  hand.  The  ex- 
perts tell  us  that  no  practical  means  of  inter- 
ception can  be  devised,  and  tliat  reprisal  In 
kind  probably  will  be  the  onlj  answer  to  an 
enemy  attack  with  atomic  we.ipons. 

3.  So  far  as  we  can  see  now  even  buccce?- 
ful  retaliation  would  be  at  best  an  answer 
of  hollow  effect.  Any  two  nations  each  hav- 
ing wholesale  stock  piles  of  bcmbs  could  ac- 
complish the  practical  destrtiction  of  each 
other.  Since  a  first  treachercus  blow  might 
well  constitute  an  enormous  advantage,  a 
nation  actuated  by  a  ruthles?  urge  to  con- 
quest or  revenge  might  have  the  best  chance 
of  survival.  But  since  the  videst  possible 
dispersal  of  bombs  and  la  inching  units 
would  be  dictated  by  the  strategy  of  atomic 
v/capons,  it  Is  doubtful  that  one  nation  could 
destroy  another  without  Itself  suffering  de- 
struction. On  both  sides  th(  major  centers 
of  population  could  l>e  wiped  out,  and  the 
nation  of  least  concentratec  industrializa- 
tion and  commerce  would  suffer  least.  How- 
ever, no  one  can  be  sure  thit  the  concen- 
trated explosion  of  as  many  as  20,000  atomic 
bombs  would  not  poison  the  atmosphere  of 
the  world  to  an  extent  that  would  be  fatal 
to  great  masses  of  population,  not  only  with- 
in the  country  bombarded,  but  perhaps  In 
the  country  which  lavmched  them. 


4.  The  problem  is  further  complicated  be- 
cause, so  far  as  we  know  now,  any  large-scale 
commercial  use  of  atomic  energy  as  a  power 
source  Is  more  or  less  inextricably  linked  to 
a  potential  military  use.  It  is  true  that.  If 
atomic  power  becomes  economically  feasible 
(which  Is  by  no  means  certain  for  a  long 
time  to  come),  It  would  require  only  low- 
grade  concentrates  of  fissionable  material, 
which  would  need  further  elaborate  and 
costly  processing  before  reaching  explosive 
potential.  But  the  process  of  producing  such 
low-grade  concentrates  constitutes  perhaps 
two-thirds  of  the  Industrial  effort  required 
to  make  effective  bombs.  It  follows,  then, 
that  if  nations  were  to  equip  themselves  to 
produce  large  quantities  of  low-grade  con- 
centrates for  power  generation,  the  effort  re- 
quired to  develop  large-scale  bomb  produc- 
tion would  be  materially  reduced.  Moreover, 
the  maintenance  of  an  effective  inspection  to 
police  agreements  not  to  produce  bombs 
might  be  forbiddingly  difficult  U  atomic 
power  generation  were  allowed. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  major  problem  posed 
by  the  use  of  atomic  bombs  in  International 
war,  any  nation  which  produces  or  pos.sesses 
such  bombs,  or  the  fissionable  materials  with 
which  they  are  loaded,  faces  still  another  in 
the  danger  of  their  falling  under  the  ccn^cl 
^  of  paranoid  elements  in  its  own  population. 

WHAT   ARE    WE    GOING    TO   DO   ABOUT    TT? 

We  face  the  hard  fact  that  we  have  pro- 
duced a  weapon  capable  of  destroying  whole 
nations — perhaps  even  the  whole  world.  Al- 
though we  were  importantly  aided  in  its  de- 
velopment by  the  nationals  of  other  countries, 
we.  together  with  Great  Britain  and  Canada, 
now  must  take  the  initiative  in  deciding  what 
shall  be  done  with  it.  We  have  only  two 
choices.  We  can  try  to  keep  this  weapon  as  a 
monopoly  of  oiu-  own.  or  wc  can  try  to  place 
It  under  broad  International  control. 

CAN   WE  KEEP  TT  TO  OtTRSElVES" 

If  we  know  one  certain  fact  about  the  atom- 
ic bomb,  it  Is  .hat  It  cannot  long  be  held  as 
a  monopoly  of  those  nations  which  produced 
It. 

If  Na?l  Germany  had  succeeded  In  develop- 
ing the  weapon  first,  it  probably  would  have 
attempted  to  achieve  world  dominion,  with 
utter  destruction  as  an  alternative.  Such  a 
course  is  not  within  our  range  of  choice.  It 
violates  every  principle  for  which  we  stand. 

Much  reckless  nonsense  has  been  uttered 
concerning  the  inability  of  other  nations  to 
master  the  scientific,  engineering,  and  indus- 
trial problems  Involved.  It  is  the  virtually 
unanimous  opinion  of  those  who  worked  on 
the  project  that  several  nations  tcxlay  are  fully 
equipped  in  science,  engineering,  and  indus- 
trial organization  to  produce  atomic  bombs 
and  to  provide  the  means  for  launching 
them.  At  least  one  of  these  nations,  Rus- 
.sia,  has  also  access  to  an  ample  supply  of 
the  necessary  raw  materials.  The  only  de- 
hate  Is  over  whether  It  would  take  3  or 
5  or  10  years  for  her  to  marshal  her  re- 
sources to  produce  bombs  in  multiple  thou- 
sands. Once  such  an  atomic  race  were  on, 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Russia 
might  not  divert  more  resources  to  the  task 
than  we  ourselves  should  be  willing  to  put 
into  It. 

Additional  nonsense  Is  talked  as  to  how 
we  might  attempt  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  living  in  a  world  In  which  mutually  sus- 
picious or  hostile  nations  faced  each  other, 
with  stores  of  atomic  weapons  on  both  sides. 
We  hear  talk  of  dispersing  our  cities  and  even 
of  moving  underground.  No  one  has  seri- 
ously reckoned  the  dlCSculty  or  the  cost  of 
following  such  counsel  of  despair  Still  less 
has  anyone  appraised  the  neurotic  effect  upon 
men's  minds  of  living  by  any  such  pre- 
posterous formula,  under  continuously 
mounting  tension  day  after  day,  and  year 
after  year. 

Certainly,  If  we  could  find  no  way  to  pre- 
vent the  competitive  production  of  atomic 
weaf>on£,  we  should  be  driven  at  least  to  the 


selective  dispersion  of  our  bomb-launching 
facilities,  of  certain  key  Industrial  establish- 
ments, and  of  our  centers  of  government  and 
governmg  personne..  We  should  be  forced, 
also,  to  change  our  traditional  requirement 
that  only  Congress  can  commit  us  to  active 
war.  We  should  be  forced  to  organize  our- 
selves as  a  police  or  military  state,  with  our 
scientists  regimented  and  muzzled,  with  all 
of  us  under  constant  survelllauce  against  the 
smuggling  and  planting  of  time  bombs,  and 
constantly  alerted  against  attack  through  the 
air. 

Before  we  commit  ourselves  to  any  such  In- 
tolerable procedure,  we  should  be  mad  not  to 
explore  all  possible  means  for  making  it  un- 
necessary. 

THE    ONLY    FEASIBLE    ALTERNATIVr    IS    ETFXCT'VE 
INTERNATIONAL    CONTROL 

Tills  cardmal  principle  has  been  recognized 
In  the  statement  of  Novemtier  15.  issued 
Jototly  by  President  Truman  and  Prime 
Ministers  Attlee  and  King.  Their  statement 
frankly  concedes  that  against  atomic  weapons 
there  can  be  no  adequate  military  defense, 
that  no  nation  can  command  a  monopoly 
of  such  weapons,  that  responsibility  for  elim- 
inating atomic  energy  as  an  Instrument  of 
war  and  for  devising  safeguards  over  its  use 
for  the  advancement  of  ECience  and  other 
peaceful  and  humanitarian  ends  rests  upon 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

They  propose  that  a  commission  be  set  up 
at  once  under  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion to  make  recommendations:  (a)  for  ex- 
tending between  all  nations  the  exchange 
of  basic  scientific  mformation  for  peaceful 
ends,  (b)  for  control  of  atomic  energy  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  Insure  its  use  only  for 
peaceful  purposes,  (c)  for  the  elimination 
from  national  armaments  of  atomic  weapons 
and  of  all  other  major  weapons  adaptable  to 
mass  destruction,  and  (d)  for  effective  safe- 
guards by  way  of  Inspection  and  other  means 
to  protect  complying  states  against  the 
hazards  of  violations   and   evasions. 

Already  criticism  is  leveled  at  the  wording 
of  the  statement,  at  al'eged  omissions,  at  the 
wisdom  of  choosing  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization as  the  medium  through  which  to 
seek  agreement  In  view  of  the  weaknesses  of 
the  UNO  Charter. 

None  of  these  issues  should  be  crucially 
important.  What  matters  is  that  an  invita- 
tion has  been  Issued  in  good  faith  for  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  meet  and  decide  upon 
means  for  assuring  the  elimination  of 
weapons,  the  existence  of  whloh  no  one  can 
afford  to  tolerate. 

The  decision  cannot  be  other  than  inter- 
national; it  will  require  the  best  thought  of 
the  best  brains  the  world  can  muster.  The 
smaller  nations  have  an  equal  stake  with  the 
large,  and  from  them  may  well  come  the 
most  fruitful  suggestions.  But  Russia  now 
holds  the  key  to  the  success  or  failure  of  our 
proposal.  If  she  accepts  cur  Invitation,  no 
other  nation  will  refuse. 

Alternatively,  there  will  be  an  International 
armament  race  paced  by  atomic  weapons.  It 
will  mean  an  end  of  free  science,  a  severe 
policing  and  regimentation  of  i:  !<:;.;•:  :ial 
travel  and  trade,  and  Innumer.  o.f  tc^w.c- 
tions  upon  those  individual  freedoms  which 
we  have  just  fought  so  desperately  to  pre- 
serve. This  is  the  dismal  prospect  if  we  lail 
to  arrive  at  a  genuinely  international  accord 
on  the  control  of  atomic  enei^gy.  But  even 
this  interval  would  promise  to  last  only  for 
an  uneasy  period,  until  someone  started 
pressing  the  push  buttons  cm.  the  panel- 
boards  of  extinction. 

The  only  permanent  solution  lies  In  find- 
ing means  to  eliminate  war  Itself.  That  ue 
cannot  hope  to  achieve  overnight,  but  we 
can.  and  do  hope  that  the  nations  will  now 
agree  to  eliminate  atomic  weapons  and  their 
radio-active  byproducts  as  instruments  of 
war. 

If  they  do  that,  we  can  move  forward  more 
surely   to   the   constructive   development   ot 
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the  Incalculably  raluable  resources  that 
science  has  newly  opened  to  our  use.  And 
we  c«n  hope  also  for  a  progresKlve  Improve- 
ment In    International    understanding. 

Unless  the  nations  can  reach  agreement 
on  thi.s  paramount  lS8Ue  of  atomic  enerjry. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anv  vital  Issue  on 
which  they  might  agr  - 

Jamks   H     M  <>S'-.\v.  Jr.. 
Prri./' ■•     McGraw-Hill 
PubUshing  Co  .  Inc. 


Ten  Million  Silver  Dollars 


EXTENSION  OF  Rr.MARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHME 

OF  ID/IHO 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OF  RErR'=--EN'TATTVES 

T'-ur  .dn:..  Dr.  ./;,■'<<  ■  20    :'>45 


Mr.  WHITE.  M.-  .«i-ak'r,  I  am 
transmitting  fo;  iho  ( on  '.deration  of 
ray  colleagues  a  letter  l.cm  John  E. 
Kelly,  consulting  mining  f  nsinr-er  of 
Pittsf; -.cl  Mass..  and  an  ar'.;  .•  uy  Dono- 
\:i",  C  B'ownfield.  of  R:..'.).  Calif.. 
\'.  !i::^h  w  1,  publi.'iiv-d  m  !  he  r'ai.fornia 
^r;nIr■lt  J'Ki-ii.il  of  D"'.-'  mb-  :■  194.5,  a.6- 
■^CKdlmu  [he  coinai^e  of  in  090  fOO  j;ilver 
dollars  to  commemorat"  ihi-  victorious 
■  '■.nr-.iisUMi  <  •  W  .;;d  War  II  .uu!  10  000  - 
000  riO-cr  ;.t  ;  i'"'---^  i.o  comi^ntnioi  .u-  Fc:\i\ 
liAvbo.r  'I'm-  <r(  n;-  lo  me  a  mo>r  f\i''  1- 
ieni  an'i  t.mt'ly  suRScsnon,  >.:;ct  ihfy 
Vk'i:I  nfi'.fur  tarnish  nor  \o<e  vn'.Ar  wiiii 
the  M'.'i;''^.  'ind  Uv-^it  cnina?''  will  repre- 
sent an  importaiv  prrh'.  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

PrtT^FiMD    Mass..  December  16.  1945. 

Hon.    COWPTON    1.    \^riITE. 

Chairman,  Cotmiiittre  on  Coinage, 

^ Wfiy.'  '^  (I'll/  Measures, 

Housi'  .,  '  R-  \v<  -cntativea, 

VV,;^  ..V,  7£o7l,  D.  C. 
Df.m;  fi  .VI  Rf.s^.Mi.v  WiiiTF  I  fiiclose  here- 
^Ai'.h  t«  ii,i«e  from  the  DecemtJr!-  i  *,,5  issue  of 
•!;e  C.ii::''rnia  Maiin;^  Juuni.J.  .-id  If  you 
;.i;Vf'  111.;,  ij:;f&dy  seen  u,  b<-'<  \o  i  u.i  to  your 
,u  rouLi^'i.  •;!»'  sii-__'e-";  n  of  Mr  D-  r  ■  .xX\  C. 
Br.jv.  :.hr  .U  !iai'.  ^;. -■.'.!-  r.  ;^.b  m  tlie  t;-  ;..,:ii;na- 
ilous  of  $1  aiu!  30  cem5,  respcctiveiy,  be 
struck  to  commeniorate  the  victorious  con- 
c;v.>.'"  n    (  f    '.he    \>  .ir. 

1;'.-  Sf'f)-,!-  ?..  n,p  a  ni.:,~*  excellent  and 
tii'.Kly  si.^i'e-,!  .1  :i.  V  \<  u  p.ilrioiic  gesture 
to  v,liicl-i  t.'ifie  (;iji  liardly  'oe  objection,  and 
v.i;i  prL-v  .cJf  u  nvT.ieii:.)  thai  w.;i  neither 
larrii.-ii  r.  r  1  m^  \.ritir  vv;:h  the  yt'itrs.  The 
coij.agi-  in  :t,~fli  wi.i  reprei^ent  an  important 
prorit  tw  t:.e  Q,  v^^ii.ment  and  a  further  in- 
cennve  vviii  b".  sis  Mr.  BroiA!',lic!ci  points  out. 
th.it  the  cu;!is  wjil  remain  m  the  hands  of 
the  pubhc,  yet.  iioi  in  cirruiaiirn,  sm  tiiat  they 
not  prevent  the  issuance  an-:!  iis^e  of  the 
XX  Hiui  f riictiniial  .shver  plece.s. 
.:-\M\  pa.s.-fs  wuliLUt  I'ne  l.-T,\ie 
:i*ive  iMii.'age  i^^v.ir\\>-^  \^h.l^■  it 
's,  sn.re  M.-  Somke,-i  wi.'-  chmr- 
.'.r  a  eoir.ineint.ir.i- 


wn 

orchnarv   d' 

Harttiv  a 
I'  i  ci'mnien 
\<  several  y 

i\\,-n  u'  \i'  .,:r  I  ommrttpe 
I.'  e  coir,  has  licen  stm; 

Tru-U'ij  that  you  wh 
jl  merit,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 
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Victory  Coin  to  Artj  Stiver  Minbs 
Total  \:.  ".  ry  h.:.->  Pit  :;  won.    We  are  now 
entering    the    \\.ir    Ufjuinst    want.      'We    are 
pledged  to  u.h  ctnployraent  and  preservation 

i.f  Tr;e  ':ee  i  . .  ■  t.  p: ..--  .-vstem.  In  this  new 
Viir  luiii.ug  tii.o'^iU  phiy  as  vital  a  rtie  as  m 
the  bloody  struggle  \\Xi.x  coi:ic:u<:led.  GiVc'i;  a 
tau-  pnce  anti  a  large  demand  lor  ine'tuls,  uur 


mine.s  can  be  operated  at  capacity.  This  will 
brin^  back  the  prospector,  it  will  give  employ- 
ment to  thousands,  and  will  result  in  the  de- 
velopment of  much  of  the  West  which  now 
is  desert  wasteland.  Tliis  is  true  free  enter- 
prise. It  Is  the  type  of  enterprise  which  fires 
the  imagination  and  plants  the  .^eed  of  deter- 
mination within  men.  This  Is  the  spirit 
which  has  built  our  country  and  which  will 
continue  to  Improve  It. 

STABLE  MAEKET  ESSENTIAL 

For  profitable  operation  most  of  our  west- 
ern mines  depend  upon  silver  and  gold  to 
supply  au  operating  profit.  This  is  not  only 
true  of  our  strictly  gold  and  silver  mines,  it 
is  also  true  of  our  copper,  lead,  zmc,  and 
other  minee  as  in  most  of  these  there  is  a  by- 
product of  gold  or  silver  which  in  many  cases 
spells  the  difference  between  loss  and  profit. 
Therefore  it  seems  that,  if  the  public  is  to 
have  cheap  base  metals,  that  an  unlimited 
maiket  at  a  fair  and  stable  price  must  be 
established  for  gold  and  silver. 

At  present  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  marginal 
mines  are  operating  solely  because  of  the 
premiums  which  are  now  being  paid  for  pro- 
duction of  such  metals  by  our  Government. 
In  other  words,  they  survive  only  because  of 
a  Government  subsidy.  If  this  subsidy  should 
be  removed,  they  must  shut  dow*i,  and  in 
doing  so  create  further  unemployment.^ 

PRICE,  SUPPLY.   AND  DEMANW"'"'^ 

Gold  is  an  International  medium  of  ex- 
change having  a  fixed  price  of  approximately 
$35  an  ounce.  Silver  is  a  commodity  whose 
price  in  the  world  market  is  dependent  upon 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  At  present 
our  Government  is  paying  approximately  71 
cents  an  ounce  for  it  which  is  considerably 
above  world  price,  but  this  could  be  changed 
or  reduced  at  any  time.  Therefore,  as  silver 
Is  a  commodity  we  must  create  a  demand  for 
it  if  we  are  to  keep  the  price  liigh  enough  to 
permit  profitable  operation  of  our  western 
mines. 

To  me.  It  seems  that  anything  which  will 
increase  the  demand  for  silver  should  be 
given  consideration  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
making  the  suggestion  which  seems  would 
create  a  demand  for  millions  of  ounces  of  our 
silver  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

StJRPLUS  SILVER  INTO  COINS 

In  1928  our  Government  coined  10.000  silver 
halT  dollars  which  are  known  as  the  Hawaiian 
Commemorative  half  dollar.  At  present 
these  coins  command  a  price  from  collectors 
ranging  from  $20  to.«30  each.  In  1892-93  our 
Government  coined  a  total  of  2,500.000  half 
dollars  which  -a "le  known  as  the  Columbian 
htilf  dollar.  White  these  latter  being  issued 
In  greater  number  command  only  a  small 
premium  the  fact  that  one  seldom.  If  ever 
finds  one  In  circulation  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  our  people  have  a  hobby  of  holding  onto 
rare  and  unusvial  coins. 

Certainly  we  have  nothing  greater  which 
to  commemorate  than  the  conclusion  of  this 
war  with  total  victory  thereby  making  the 
four  freedoms  to  which  we  are  pledged,  prac- 
tice. Therefore,  It  seems  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  coin  and  issue  for  general  cir- 
culation not  less  than  lO.OOO.OOO  silver  dollars 
commemorating  total  victory  and  referring 
to  the  four  I'-eedoms.  In  addition  we  should 
coin  and  circulate  not  less  than  10.000.000 
silver  half  dollars  In  commemoration  of  Pearl 
Harbor  as  it  was  ti^is  act  which  brought 
us  into  tlie  war.  If  this  should  be  done  we 
would  place  in  circulation  approximately  12.- 
000.000  ounces  of  silver  which  should  go  a 
long  way  towards  taking  up  otir  surplus  of 
that  metal. 

OTHER    ISStTES    LATER 

If  coinage  of^  such  a  commemorative  series 
of  coins  wererjlmitcd  to  a  definite  number 
with  the  undersiaiiding  that  no  others  would 
be  minted  it  seems  probable  that  our  people 
would  take  them  eagerly  as  such  a  coin  wotild 
be  something  to  be  prized  in  the  future.    In 


the  past  th#i"e  have  been  many  commemo- 
rative coins  Issued  but  all  of  these  have  been 
sold  to  the  pKiblic  at  a  premium  and  because 
of  this,  few  other  than  coin  collectors  have 
purchased  tljem.  Should  public  interest  and 
demand  for  tuch  coins  prove  great  the  Gov- 
ernment might  later  Issue  a  series  of  four 
coins  each  oommemorating  one  of  the  "four 
freedoms."  Certainly  there  could  be  no  bet- 
ter way  of  iseeplng  these  "four  freedoms  "  in 
our  minds  tjian  having  them  stamped  upon 
the  coins  wfiich  are  within  ovir  pockets  or 
in  our  strong  boxes. 

In  conclii*ion  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
are  to  have  a  gold  and  silver  base  for  our 
currency  we  must  create  a  demand  for  me- 
tallic coins  in  our  people.  Commemorative 
coins  should)  greatly  aid  in  making  our  people 
money  conscious  and  a  people  who  are  money 
consciotis  will  not  easily  be  led  Into  debas- 
ing their  m<|ney.  With  a  public  demand  for 
hard  money  our  mines  should  be  able  to  do 
their  part  toward  creating  jobs  and  bring 
prosperity  t<i  the  West. 


Benefits  to  Veterans  Under  the  Amended 
Servioemen's  Readjustment  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.MARION  T.BENNETT 

or  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friiay.  December  21.  1945 

Mr.  BBNNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  World  War  Veterans"  Legis- 
lation Committee,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  a  memt)er.  secured  enact- 
ment of  tlie  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944|.  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
GI  bill  of  rights.  For  the  first  time  in 
history,  while  war  was  still  in  progress, 
our  Government  undertook  to  make 
plans  for -readjustment  to  civilian  life 
of  its  millions  of  potential  veterans.  Ob- 
viously, its  efforts  and  decisions  had  to 
be  based  on  estimates.  It  was  an  experi- 
ment. Not  all  factors  could  be  antici- 
pated. Wa  have  just  amended  that  law. 
liberalizing  its  provisions.  Other  amend- 
ments will  doubtless  have  to  be  made 
from  time  to  time  to  correct  inequalities. 
But.  by  and  large,  it  is  a  good  piece  of 
work  and  i$  so  recognized  by  all  students 
of  the  question.  Endorsements  I  have 
received  and  which  my  committee  has 
received  far  its  work  from  all  veterans' 
organizations  and  from  Individual  vet- 
erans and  theif^dependents  convince  me 
that  this  Ihw  is  both  effective  and  ap- 
preciated. ' 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  attempted  to 
eliminate  tilie  'bugs''  which  have  shown 
up  in  administration  of  the  law. 

I  EUGIBILriT 

To  be  eligible  for  any  or  all  of  the  bene- 
fits under  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  the  veteran  must  have  been 
released  fi»m  service  imder  conditions 
other  than  dishonorable  and  mu.st  either 
have  served  not  less  than  90  days  be- 
tween September  6,  1940,  and  the  end  of 
the  war,  or  have  been  discharged  for  a 
service-connected  di-sability.  Rank  in 
service  or  dge  makes  no  difference. 

EDUCATION 

At  any  time  within  4  years  after  dis- 
charge or  tfrmination  of  the  war,  which- 
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ever  is  later— provided  that  all  such  pro- 
grams must  be  completed  before  9  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war— any  eligible 
veteran  may  receive  education  for  a  pe- 
riod of  1  year  plus  the  Icr  gth  of  time  he 
was  in  active  sen-ice — be.ween  Septem- 
ber 16,  1940,  and  the  end  cf  the  war,  with 
a  maximum  of  4  years. 

To  continue  for  the  lull  period  for 
which  he  is  eligible  the  veteran  must 
meet  the  standards  established  by  the 
echool  or  institution  in  wlilch  he  enrolls. 

The  veteran  may  chooso  any  approved 
school  that  will  accept  him,  and  the 
course  he  desires  to  study  He  can  go  to 
school  in  any  State,  but  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation from  his  home  to  the  school 
is  his  own  expense. 

The  Federal  Government  pays  for  all 
books,  supplies,  and  the  :ustomary  tui- 
tion fees  up  to  $500  per  year.  While  in 
school  he  will  be  paid  $6f  per  month,  if 
single,  $90  if  married,  or  h  as  dependents, 
for  subsistence  or  living  expenses.  This 
is  enough  to  help  the  veterans  to  help 
themselves  and  there  is  nc  law  or  regula- 
tion against  taking  outside,  part-time 
work  to  supplement  this  assist^ince. 

This  opportunity  is  not  confined  to 
ordinary  schools  or  colleges.  He  may 
take  short,  intensive,  more  expensive, 
specialized  courses,  the  maximum  tui- 
tion, however,  being  limited  to  $500.  He 
may  elect  to  take  vocational  or  appren- 
tice training,  in  which  case  part  of  his 
maintenance  will  come  from  the  em- 
ployer. 

Many  veterans,  while  In  service, 
learned  the  value  of  correspondence 
courses.  These  courses  can  now  be  pur- 
sued after  return  to  a  civihan  status,  but 
in  this  case  he  does  not  receive  sub- 
sistence allowances.  The  cost  of  any 
such  course  will  be  established  by  con- 
tract, with  a  maximum  limit  of  $500. 

Education  may  be  commenced  while  on 
terminal  leave,  but  no  payment  is  allowed 
for  living  expenses  imtil  after  the  leave 
ends. 

LOANS  1? 

A  veteran  may  apply  for  loans  from 
nearly  every  type  of  lending  agency.  His 
honorable  discharge  is  his  certificate  of 
eligibihty.  Other  discharges  must  be 
passed  upon  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Property  loans  may  be  at  the  figure  ne- 
gotiated with  the  lending  agency,  with 
the  limitation  that  they  may  not  exceed 
the  reasonable  value  of  the  property,  or 
the  appraisal  of  an  experienced  appraiser 
living  in  the  community  where  the  prop- 
erty is  situated,  employed  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Interest  on  loans  is  limited  to  4  per- 
cent. Home  loans  may  not  run  for  more 
than  25  years,  farm  loans  not  over  40 
years,  and  business  loans  are  limited  to 
10  years. 

There  are  conditions  that  property  on 
which  loans  are  to  be  made  must  be  suit- 
able for  the  purpose  for  which' it  is  to 
be  used — for  a  dwelling,  for  farming  op- 
erations or  for  a  business  location.  It 
must  also  be  shown  in  connection  with 
loans  for  farms  or  for  business  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  the  veteran 
will  succeed  in  his  undertaking  as  a  farm- 
er or  as  a  businessman. 

When  the  loan  is  finally  completed  the 
Government     guarantees     one-half — 50 
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percent — of  the  amount  loaned,  with  a 
maximum  guaranty  of  $4,000  on  real- 
estate  loans  and  of  $2,000  on  nonreal- 
estate — chattel  or  personal  property — 
loans.  Thus  a  veteran  is  now  eligible 
for  an  $8,000  loan  on  real  estate  or  a 
$4,000  loan  for  business,  with  half  of  each 
guaranteed. 

The  veteran  may  obtain  a  loan  for  the 
purchase  of  property  to  be  occupied  as 
his  home,  or  to  make  repairs,  improve- 
ments, or  alterations  on  a  home  he  al- 
ready owns. 

The  veteran  may  obtain  a  loan  to  pur- 
chase land,  buildings,  livestock,  machin- 
ery, and  supplies,  if  he  anticipates  en- 
gaging in  farming. 

The  veteran  who  seeks  to  enter  busi- 
ness may  obtain  a  loan  to  buy  land, 
buildings,  suppUes.  tools,  equipment,  in- 
ventory, and  stock  in  trade,  or  for  the  al- 
teration of  realty  to  be  used  in  his  busi- 
ness. 

Many  regulations  by  the  Veteran's  Ad- 
ministration must  be  changed,  but  no 
great  delay  is  expected;  and  the  new 
simplified  procedure  should  speed  up 
loans  considerably  and  eliminate  much 
red  tape  which  has  existed. 

This  does  not  mean  that  any  veteran 
can  go  into  any  bank  or  to  any  lending 
agency  and  get  a  loan  up  to  $8,000  merely 
for  the  asking.  He  goes  in  as  any  other 
person  and  makes  his  deal.  Of  course, 
the  lending  agency  and  the  Government 
want  sortie  reasonable  assurances  of  the 
soundness  of  the  loan — of  the  ability  to 
repay  it  and  of  the  value  of  the  security. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Assistance  is  pro\1ded  in  placing  vet- 
erans on  jobs,  and  in  each  State  a  vet- 
eran is  on  duty  as  placement  oflQcer  in 
Employment  Service  offices  to  protect 
the  interests  of  veterans. 

UNEMPLOYMENT   COMPENSATION 

In  the  event  a  veteran,  after  comply- 
ing with  State  law  relating  to  registra- 
tion for  work,  cannot  obtain  employment, 
he  may  receive  $20  per  week  unemploy- 
ment allowance — for  not  to  exceed,  how- 
ever. 52  weeks.  The  period  for  receipt  of 
this  benefit  is  fixed  by  length  of  ser\1ce — 
24  weeks  for  the  first  90  days  in  service, 
and  4  weeks  for  each  month  of  service 
beyond  90  days.  In  other  words,  10 
months  or  more  of  service  entitles  a  vet- 
eran to  the  maximum. 

Restrictions  are  rigid  enough  to  dis- 
courage "gold-bricking"  and  prevent 
duplication. 

If  a  veteran  goes  out  as  his  own  boss  In 
business,  a  profession,  or  on  a  farm,  an 
allowance  is  provided  to  bring  his  net  in- 
come up  to  $100  per  month,  with  a  limit 
of  12  monthly  payments.  Application  for 
this  benefit  must  be  made  within  2  years 
after  discharge  or  the  end  of  the  war, 
whichever  is  the  later  date. 

.:=-        GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Under  this  act,  as  amended.  Americans 
who  served  with  our  allies  may  receive 
benefits  hereunder  if  they  now  live  in  the 
United  States  and  have  not  applied  for  or 
received  similar  benefits  from  the  Nation 
with  whose  Army  senlce  was  rendered. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  is  given 
full  power  to  obtain  space  by  building, 
purchase,  or  lease. 

Veterans  needing  artificial  appliances 
can  obtain  them,  with  training  in  their 


use,  and  the  payment  of  necessary  travel 
in  connection  therewith. 

Section  1505  of  the  original  act  pro- 
vided that  In  the  event  any  payment  in 
the  nature  of  adjusted  compensaticn  is 
later  authorized,  benefits  and  payments 
received,  including  payments  made  by  the 
Government  on  defaulted  loan.'>.  under 
the  act  were  to  be  deducted  from  such 
compensation.  This  section  has  now 
been  repealed.  However,  this  repeal  is 
not  t<j  be  construed  as  a  promise  or  as- 
surance that,  in  order  to  avoid  inequali- 
ties, such  action  may  not  be  taken  by  a 
future  Congress.  It  probably  will  be. 
The  present  Congress  cannot  bind  a 
future  Congress. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

At  the  time  the  Servicemen's  Readju.st- 
ment  Act  was  amended.  Public  Law  16, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  which  relates 
solely  to  veterans  with  service -connected 
disabilities,  was  liberalized.  Veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities,  to 
whom  we  owe  our  greatest  obligation,  are 
given  training  and  education  to  help 
them  overcome  physical  handicaps  and 
enable  them  to  become  self-supporting. 

Payments  for  these  men  and  women 
while  in  training  have  been  too  low. 
These  disabled  veterans  v.-ill  now  re- 
ceive, ir  addition  to  all  training  expenses, 
$105  if  single;  $115  with  a  dependent- 
wife,  child,  or  parent,  Teti  dollars  per 
month  is  allowed  for  one  child.  $7  for 
each  additional  child,  and  an  allowance 
of  $15  for  a  dependent  parent. 

CONCLUSION 

This  presentation  must  necessarily  Just 
hit  the  high  spots  of  the  amended  law. 
It  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
vast  detail  relating  to  other  veterans' 
legislation  for  which  my  committee  ha.'? 
been  responsible.  It  does  not  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  veterans  priorities  for 
housing,  surplus  property,  and  so  forth, 
which  Is  not  under  the  jun.^diction  of  my 
committee.  For  detailed  informutum  on 
veterans'  problems  the  veteran  .sho-aid 
make  inquiry  of  one  of  the  numernu.s 
sources  available  to  him.  He  cah  con- 
tact his  local  post  of  the  .Am. : .,  un  L*  - 
gion,  the  Veterans  of  For-  .y:\  Wa:-^.  the 
Disabled  American  V';e::n-  t:  •  Repu- 
lar  Veterans  As.sociaiion,  the  MUitary 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  or  some  other 
recognized  veterans'  organization.  He 
can  take  his  problem  up  with  the  Stale 
service  officer  or  his  rep:i'.-f  ntat;ve>  in 
the  various  countie.';.  A],-o,  I  ha\e  ^f-- 
cured  contact  offices  of  the  I'riued  States 
Veterans'  Administration  for  the  Sixth 
Congressio.ial  District.  Oiv-  of  the.H'  i.s 
in  the  north  end  of  the  di^t.-irt  at  521 
Ohio  Street.  Sedalia,  Mo.  Anrtiier  i.-  in 
the  south  end  of  the  district  ai  Spnne- 
field.    A  third  will  senr-  the  c^•nt*'r  of  the 


district  and  will  soon 


'•:-tabh-hed 


Nevada.  These  offices  are  prepared  to 
advise  veteran «  on  their  numerous  r;phts 
under  the  law  Wthm  the  next  few- 
months  a  subregicr.al  office  of  the  Vet- 
erans'Adminis:traiion  \\:ll  be  e^tabli.'^hed 
at  Springfield  to  give  vv<-:-,  nioM  elaborate 
service.  The  regional  ofR  e  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  we-tern  Mh*^- 
souri  is  at  Kansas  City. 

Many  veterans  of  our  variou-s   uat^ 
and   their   dep'^ndent'-,   prefer   to    u::ie 


^( 
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their  Congressman  uho  is  ;n  \\\  i  i  .; - 
tor  to  sene  them.  These  .eiw:-  mi  u:d 
be  addr-  V  •  w  '■  rongres.->ma!i  Marion  T. 
Br.NNETT.  lu^jT  M  \\~-  O:^.'--'  B;-::ia!ne 
Wa^hin^rton  D  C-  T:.-  inQ'i;ry  -h.,i.;c: 
contain  tJie  full  name  ol  the  >*;  ■. ..  .  Mi.rw 
and  his  serial  number.  If  iu'  i;>  u.s- 
tharged  and  now  has  a  veteran  status 
and  a  claim  ■. umber  established  with 
the  Veterans  Auministration,  the  letter 
should  contain  that  number  so  the  file 
can  be  found  and  examined.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  send  a  copy  of  a  discharge 
unless  requested.  The  wise  veteran,  in- 
cidentally, will  have  his  di.scharpe  re- 
corded and  photostated.  It  is  his  pass- 
port to  benefits  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury greater  than  those  afforded  the  vet- 
erans of  any  other  country  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Veterans'  benefits  will  be 
the  largest  fixed  item  of  cost  in  Govern- 
ment for  the  next  50  years,  exclusive  of 
military  preparations  and  service  of  the 
national  debt.  This  is  tough  on  the  tax- 
payers, but  it  is  part  of  the  cost  of  war. 
America  Is  grateful  to  her  sons  who  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  battle  and  must  not 
undertake  to  escap>e  responsibility  for 
their  needs  occasioned  by  such  sacrifice. 


Swayed  by  Propaganda 

KXIENSION  OF   H.^:MAr?K:-- 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

IN  THE  H<_'^;    Li    hiii  I-ESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  18.  1945 

U'-.  IK^FF^^A^:  Mr.  Stv  akcT  d-irin;? 
'b.'  na.^t  few  v  ir>  I  h.'vt'  been  charac- 
ler-'-^d  fl.s  a  labor  bauer,  cussed  uphill 
an:!  dcvx  n  by  ^ome  labor  leaders,  labor 
r>"i  ".ciriiis,  labor  racki^teers.  labor  or- 
i:dniit-r<.  radio  commentators,  colum- 
nists, '^nd  pditors,  because  oi  m.v  advo- 
cacy i^t  r- rtain  amendm"nts  to  the 
National  Laoor  Relation"^:  Art.  the  intro- 
duction of  bills  which  w'.ld  have  pro- 
tected rmnlcyoes  not  (v:'v  ;\  nnst  em- 
ploye!- .)ut  ;:-anst  co"irr,n,  intimida- 
tion, ar.d  violence  from  professional  labor 

Th"  I>  -y.-y  Pi---  P-. 


.t  a 


p  ( 


t:.i<  on  occasion 
v-i-in.  because 


I  i;:>.>:f 'i  t^M*  -o-cail^d  ^abl■i  lec^slaTion 
-.haul:!  b,>  -u)  ire.incd  <»  ;  to  insure  em- 
Dioye-,'.,  ar.d  cmrilov- .'■>  ■"equal  ju'-':cc  ■■r-- 


1  a  -.v 


A:  !:t.-i    al  lone  last,  t^ 


hi 


ree 


Pre^.^,  i;av--..-„-  n.'^atT  r.,--  no^e  ihe  latest 
exair-idf.  *■' :r:-  n>v  ;:  urt;V'.' ^  tli/f^s  of  Libor 
i-wJeiil- .,■!,  h  i:  ;i-,  ;o  >te  th.^  lirhL 
Wh-M.  £1.  m  ;h.'  []iyr  Q\  the  FIous'-.  I 
cc'ijclt.mnt\!  t;-  lav,  io.s'-iKSs  and  tiu^  mo- 
lence  pracuced  m  the  >if-ao\vn  .sirikes, 
some  of  the  Detroit  pap.-';  wore  tnrical 
of  rn-  criticism  of  Co- .  I\auk  Murphy, 
of  i;u  uir.on's  iecli::.ah!  ,    I'hev  *■'. idei-irly 


moupiu  ;;.j 


i.t!  do  no  wi  ont:. 


Apparer.liy,      [uoiii 

1,  , . 


-;':v.  .men'  ha> 
chanj^ed  some'A  i-.it, .  1^:  .n  t'ne  Dt^troil 
Fret  Pre>s  cf  D„'ciir.'.  ;  :  uu  re  appear^, 
a  cartoon  .shownii,  U;..  l^  S.iin  poms;  after 
uiiion  leader.-iiiiJ — irri -p. -i-ible  urdon 
cloincnt>  with  a  lazor  btt\.p.  Uncle  S^ia 
.'^how.-^  on  the  back  of  h;.^  h-ad  a  sizable 
bi,'mp  and  on  his  cheek  a  fir.-t-aid  patch: 
hds  injuries  evidently  adniiiiiSiered  u\ 
union  leadership. 


Wii' ::  Thp  S  iprcme  Couv  .  on  lii-  2d 
(^c^y  ■■i  Marcii  1942  decided  that  t:>:  Fed- 
eral an:  .rarlceteerirv?  law  did  n  d.  pre- 
•.-■:,•.  ir.cm'of:rs  of  tr.e  AFL  Teamsters' 
U::;-  ."i  -toppI^^'  trucks,  requiring  the 
drivers  to  nay  nilier  S8.41  oi  Sfi  42 — de- 
pending upun  the  size  of  the  iruv_k — for 
the  privilege  of  driving  the  truck  over  a 
public  highway,  or,  if  their  demands  were 
refused,  administering  a  beating,  because 
the  law  contained  a  p.oviso  exempting 
from  its  provisions  u-u.d  aiid  customary 
union  prarticf-'s  2  da-  ,  - .-,  on  March 
4.  1942,  I  r:!»  :rd  ctn  arr'r.fdnent  making 
the  members  ol  unicr.  ^  ^l;)ject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  antiiark-  eering  act  In 
the  same  manner  as  other  citizens  are 
subject  to  its  provisions. 

Neither  the  Detroit  Free  Press  nor,  so 
far  as  I  know,  any  other  dally  paper  ad- 
vocated the  passage  of  that  bill.  It  is 
gratifying,  extremely  gratifying,  to  have 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  now,  after  the 
House  has  for  the  third  time  passed  the 
Hobbs  bill,  which  takes  many  words  to 
accomplish  the  same  purpose  as  the 
amendment  introduced  by  me,  call  at- 
tention to  the  unju-stifiable  criticism  of 
the  Hobbs  bill  by  union  leadership. 

The  editorial,  which  was  printed  on 
the  same  day  as  was  the  cartoon  to 
which  reference  was  made,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

CONTaOL 

Ctongress  showed  an  inclination  to  proceed 
slowly  and  not  imperil  President  Trvunan's 
labor- legislation  program  wiien  ttie  Hoxise 
'sidetracked"  a  measure  to  fix  penalties 
against  unions  which  violate  •'no  strike" 
contract  provisions 

Even  the  proponents  of  such  a  measure 
voted  against  bringing  It  up  for  action  at 
this  time,  in  order  to  provide  more  oppor- 
tunity for  study  of  the  President's  pro- 
posalr. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  the  House  agreed 
to  consider  the  Hobbs  bill  which  has  long 
laid  dormant  in  committee.  This  bill  would 
subject  unions  to  severe  punishment  for  in- 
terfering with  Interstate  commerce  trirctigh 
"robbery  or  extortion. " 

The  Hobbs  bill  has  no  immediate  applica- 
tion to  the  current  labor  situation. 

Its  only  purpose  is  to  maie  more  effective 
the  present  Federal  antir-icketeering  laws, 
and  to  plug  the  loophole  which  a  1942  Su- 
preme Court  decision  left  open  for  strong- 
arm  tactics  on  th?  part  of  AFL  teamsters. 

Yet  this  proposed  legislation  is  greeted  by 
the  AFL  with  icud  wails  of  anguish  and  a 
promi^  to  do  everything  within  its  power  to 
drfeat  it. 

•'The  Hobbs  bill."  the  AFL  declared,  "would 
prevent  unions  from  estabUshing  union  con- 
ditions with  employers  in  the  truck-uans- 
portation  Industry  in  cities  throughout  the 
country." 

Ail  of  which  is  obvious  hopwR.sh.  and  offers 
only  another  example  of  how  labor  s  irresp<jn- 
sibie  attitude  is  hurting  its  own  cause. 

In  l.:»42  tlie  Supreme  Cnurt  upheld  a  New 
York  court's  acquittal  of  AFL  teamsters  who 
were  halting  produce  trucits  entering  New 
York  City. 

F.,i:ntr.s  driving  their  own  vehicles,  and 
ca:ry  r.;  uieir  own  produce,  were  stopped 
outside  oi  the  city  by  union  representatives. 
T.:ey  were  offered  the  choice  of.  Joining  the 
v.:  ^    pu.lng  an  exorbitant  initiation  fee. 

'•<r  ;  !  ;  ;  y.:n,  the  uni':'n  for  permission  to  take 
t.he;r  trucks  int.i  'hn  Ne.v  York  market. 
Tli<>.-ie  who  objected  were  badly  beaten. 
Supreme   Court  Justice  James  P.  Byrnes,  • 
who   -.".ro'e   the   ir.aj.'riiy  opm'on.   held  that 
-.nii  practice  did  not  come  under  the  antl- 
rarketeering    law.    and    'hereiore    tue    union 
t'Xtort>oneis  cjulc!  i.ji  or  ptu-seciited. 


But.  he  Stated,  such  activities  "are  not 
beyond  th«  reach  of  Federal  legi8lativ« 
control." 

In  other  words,  he  ruled  that  the  existing 
law  did  not  dover  the  situation,  but  that  new 
legislation  «ould  do  so. 

That  is  tlie  only  purpose  of  the  Hobbs  blU. 

With  the  Araefican  people  in  the  mood  for 
regulatory  labor  laws,  William  Green  and  his 
AFL  cohorts  would  be  in  a  better  position 
to  flght  unjust  legislation  If  they  would  do 
something  alsout  the  obvious  flaws  in  tbelr 
own  set-up, 

It  is  again  the  old  story  that  if  these  who 
have  messes  In  their  own  yards  do  not  clean 
them  up.  the  politicians  will  do  It  lor  them. 

And  in  dalng  so  the  legislative  process  may 
go  far  beytind  simple  measures  which  the 
unioQS,  or  Mother  groups,  might  themselves 
take. 

The  unions  make  a  serious  mistake  in 
their  blanket  opposition  to  all  regulatory 
legislation. 

They  are  going  to  get  laws,  and  they  may 
even  get  something  similar  to  the  no-5trike 
penalty  bill  which  Congress  did  not  kUl  but 
only  poetpaned. 

How  mucd  wiser  it  would  be  for  labor  to 
get  togethex  with  the  reasonable  elements  in 
Congress  aad  themselves  promote  just  laws 
which  would  protect  themselves  and.head  off 
punitive  legislation. 

William  Green.  Philip  Murray,  and  John 
L.  Lewis  blMt  with  blind  rage  against  any 
criticism  of  labor.  They  turn  their  guns,  for 
example.  oQ  the  Ball-Burton-Hatch  bUl,  but 
offer  nothing  as  an  alternative. 

Circimistsnces  force  them  to  do  this,  for 
DO  moderate  man  who  admitted  a  weaknass 
within  the  Pinion  ranks  could  long  hold  his 
Job.  The  wild-eyed,  screwball  elements, 
which  brln*  most  of  labor's  grief  upon  its 
own  head,  fwould  see  that  such  men  were 
liquidated.  | 

It  Is  this!  selfish  reason  alone,  even  If  the 
welfare  at  the  public  counts  for  nothing, 
which  should  impel  labor  leaders  to  suggest 
something  constructive  under  which  Labor 
can  flourlsli  and  still  live  with  legal  security 
and  public  tespect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yes.  as  one  or  two  Detroit 
pubUcatioi>s  have  sneeringly  written.  I. 
come  from  the  sticks,  the  southwest  cor-( 
ner  of  Michigan,  one  of  the  world's  gar- 
den spots,  where  the  people  own  their 
own  homes,  cultivate  their  own  land, 
operate  their  own  industrial  plants  and 
businesses,  and — may  I  add — with  apolo- 
gies to  thp  Detroit  Free  Pi  ess — think 
soundly,  i^se  common  sense  and  good 
judgment. 


The  Repoblican  Party  and  the  Pearl 
Harbor  InTestigatioii 


EXTtNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

I  OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friiay,  December  21,  1945 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  review 
of  the  Pearl  Harbor  investigation  by  the 
well  known  political  writer.  John  W. 
Owens,  appearing  in  the  Baltimore  Sun ; 

OONrtKlON    ACAIK    SI7LES  THB    COP 

(By  John  W.  Owens ) 
The  mystery  Is  still  a  mystery  Why  does 
the  Republican  Party,  which  long  Included  in 
its  ranks  t4e  larger  part  of  the  people  of 
better  education  and  certainly  includes  a 
very  large  pRrt  even  today,  tolerate  leaders 
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and  Fp->kesmtn  who  a^ain  and  again  muddle 
Its  affairs?  The  Pearl  Harbor  investigation  is 
the  latest  example.  Here  was  a  military  dis- 
aster of  gra\e';t  magnitude.  It  occurred  in 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration.  For  4  years 
his  opponents  asl;ed  searching  investigation, 
as  thjy  wer3  entitled  to  do.  After  the  end  of 
the  war  they  were  accommodated.  And  what 
up  to  th'8  time  is  the  result?  One  can  hear 
men  who  have  been  vehement  to  the  point  of 
violence,  in  condemnation  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
prewar  domestic  policies,  take  the  side  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  as  against  the  Re- 
publican inquisitors. 

The  inquiry  has  gene  far  beyond  study  of 
the  causes  of  the  fatal  serenity  about  Pearl 
Harbor  of  our  military  and  naval  men.  Ap- 
parently some  of  the  Republicans  have  in 
their  heads  a  belief  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  ma- 
nipulated this  country  Into  the  war  with 
Japan  as  the  consequence  of  secret  commit- 
ments to  Britain.  Apparently  some  of  them 
also  have  in  their  heads  a  be'.ief  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  responsible  for  some  act  which 
tipped  the  scales  in  Japan  toward  war.  Prob- 
alJly  such  ideas  derive  by  subconscious  proc- 
esses from  the  isolationism  which  affilcted 
large  numbers  of  Republican  leaders  and 
spokesmen.  They  had  long  argued  that  the 
United  States  could  be  safe  end  secure  if  only 
it  stayed  within  its  ovm  borders  and  "minded 
ito  own  business."  They  had  seen  the  United 
States  drawn  into  a  war  ccstiy  and  bloody 
beyond  calculation.  In  such  circumstances 
there  is  a  natural  human  tendency  to  seek 
somebody  on  whom  can  be  put  blame  for  the 
failure  of  a  dogma.  In  the  collapse  of  isola- 
tionism the  natural  tendency  of  many  isola- 
tionists was  to  seek  an  explanation,  not  in 
the  facts  of  the  world  about  them,  but  in  the 
acts  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  diplomatic  and 
military  associates. 

Now,  the  Republlcn  inquisitors  In  this 
Investigation  have  been  unable,  thus  far,  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  secret  commit- 
ment with  Britain  that  led  us  into  the  war 
with  Japan.  Tliey  ha-e  been  unable  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  responsible  for  an  act 
whlclj  tipped  the  scales  in  Japan.  Yet  they 
have  not  known  how  to  disentangle  them- 
selves from  the  beliefs  that  possessed  them. 
Over  and  over  and  over,  they  thresh  the  same 
straw,  until  the  universally  respected  counsel 
to  the  committee  and  his  staff  announce  their 
resignations  for  lack  of  time  to  continue  at 
the  present  pace.  Indeed,  the  whole  btislness 
threatens  to  t)ecome  a  bore. 

To  make  the  thing  worse,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  Republican  Inquisitors  and  the 
witnesses  heard  up  to  the  present  can  only 
be  described  as  extraordinary. 

Admiral  Richardson  hewed  to  the  line.  He 
stated  in  plain  terms  tht  causes  of  his  dis- 
agreement with  Mr.  Roosevelt  over  prewar 
policy,  respecting  Pearl  Harbor,  but  in  equaUy 
plain  terms  he  refused  to  tell  the  committee 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  done  wrong  in  reliev- 
ing him.  Quite  the  contrary.  He  said  tliat, 
had  he  been  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  place,  he  would 
have  acted  as  did  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Hull 
and  Mr.  Welles  appeared.  They  had  acute 
personal  differences  in  the  State  Department. 
But  there  were  no  acute  differences  in  their 
testimony.  Both  were  clear  and  precise  In 
testimony  on  the  diplomacy  that  the  admin- 
istration developed  before  Pearl  Harbor  and 
they  left  with  the  committee  the  same  evalu- 
ation of  that  policy.  They  gave  no  comfort 
to  those  who  theorized  on  secret  commit- 
ments or  an  overt  act.  Incidentally,  they  set 
forth  the  opposite  argument  to  Admiral 
Richardson's  contention  to  Mr.  Roosevelt 
that  the  fleet  should  have  been  moved  from 
Pearl  Harbor.  Taking  together  the  testimony 
of  Admiral  Richardson  and  of  Mr,  Hull  and 
Mr.  Welles,  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
fleet  should  hpve  been  moved  from  Pearl 
Harbor  emerged  as  one  on  which  able,  honest, 
and  patriotic  men  could  differ  diametrically. 
The  military  men  appeared.  Contrast  with 
some  of  their  Inquisitors  became  more  pro- 
nounced.   General  Marshall  was,  in  his  testi- 


mony, the  man  that  this  country  has  known 
well  in  the  five  dreadful  years  since  the  lall 
of  Prance  awakened  Americans  to  their  peril. 
He  was  the  incarnation  of  moral  Integrity  and 
moral  dignity.  He  behaved  exactly  as  men  of 
unsnarled  minds  exF>ected  him  to  behave.  He 
accepted  his  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor.  He  answered 
questions  on  all  points  as  clearly  as  any  man 
could  be  expected  to  do.  Yet  for  practically 
one  week  he  was  kept  on  the  stand  and, 
from  rime  to  time,  badgered  with  repetitious 
questions,  as  though  he  were  a  reluctant  wit- 
ness in  a  bitter  proceeding  to  construe  a  will. 
General  Gerow,  who  also  accepted  his  share 
of  responsibility  for  Pearl  Harbor,  had  an 
experience  similar  to  General  MarshaU's 
thoi  gh  on  a  smaller  scale. 

W^hy  cannot  the  Republican  Party  get  on  Its 
feet  and  move  in  a  straight  course?  Why  can- 
not the  intelligence  tliat  Is  In  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Republican  Party  develop  leaders 
and  spokesmen  who  will  know  how  to  get  on 
their  feet  and  move  in  a  straight  course? 

For  years  the  leaders  and  spokesmen  made 
an  obsession  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Sometimes 
they  surrendered  to  him  and  sometimes  they 
stood  out  against  him,  but  always  he  was 
an  obsession.  Long  after  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
been  analyzed  until  nothing  was  left  to 
analyze,  long  after  everybody  in  the  country 
who  could  think  at  all  had  made  his  own 
judgment  on  the  good  and  the  bad  In  Mr. 
Roosevelt — long  after  analysis  was  complete, 
Republican  leaders  and  spokesmen  were  still 
confining  argument  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  for- 
getting their  duty  to  present  the  people  an 
intellectually  coherent  alternative. 

In  the  Pearl  Harbor  investigation,  thus  far, 
the  obsession  persists.  And,  as  has  hap- 
pened before,  old  critics  of  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration are  now  found  among  its  de- 
fenders. The  rank  and  file  ought  to  take 
notice. 


Letter  From  Members  of  the  Sixth  Marine 
DivisioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  lLLIS  E.PATTERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  21,  1945 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Let  us  bring  our 
marines  home  from  China  to  prevent 
civil  war  and  United  States  in^'olvement 
in  internal  disputes.  A  group  of  United 
States  marines,  stationed  in  China,  state 
why  the  United  States  Government 
should  withdraw  our  soldiers  from 
China: 

y    We.\pons  Company. 
Twenty -NINTH  Marines, 

Sixth  Marine  Division, 
Ts:ingtao,  China,  November  29,  1945. 

Honorable  Mr.  Patterson:  We  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Sixth  Marine  Division  and  In 
drafting  this  letter  we  believe  that  we  convey 
the  feelings  of  a  great  many  members  of  our 
division. 

For  the  first  time  since  our  arrival  In 
China  we  have  finally  read  a  news  item  which 
contained  one  ounce  of  truth.  Up  until  now 
nothing  but  conflicting  and  apparently  un- 
informed reports  have  been  released.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  resolution  made  by  Repre- 
sentative Hugh  De  Lacy  and  yourself.  It 
was  met  with  spontaneous  approval  by  the 
men  who  are  here  In  China.  I  will  now  try 
to  relate  to  you  the  facts  of  the  run  around 
we  have  been  receiving  since  our  arrival 
here. 

We  arrived  here  In  Tslngtao,  China,  about 
October  15  under  the  pretense  <rf  accepting 


the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  troops  in  the 
Shantung  area.  The  extent  of  this  was  uur 
attendance  at  the  formal  surrender  cere- 
mony. Not  but  a  few  days  later  we  began 
to  hear  news  reports  on  our  radio  to  the  effect 
that  the  marines  would  leave  North  China 
and  tliat  they  would  all  be  gone  by  Decem- 
ber 5.  Within  a  week  we  Tere  showered  with 
letters  Ircm  our  wives  and  lainllles  in  Amcr- 
ic;^  containing  newspaper  clippings  which 
verified  tliese  reports.  However,  we,  the  ma- 
rines of  the  Sixth  Division,  were  in  a  quan- 
darj'.  The  date  was  now  about  November  10 
and  here  in  China  there  was  no  visual  indi- 
cation thPt  we  were  going  anywhere,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  all  Indications  were  quite  con- 
tradictory. Instead  of  being  engaged  in  the 
normal  activities  which  would  indicate  an 
early  departure  we  were  doing  Just  tne  oppo- 
site— cleaning  up  billets,  building  sheds  in 
wliich  to  house  our  vehicles  and  guns,  draw- 
ing clothing  from  the  quartermaster,  and 
alx)ve  all  starting  on  a  new  training  schedule 
which  was  mainly  dominated  by  such  here- 
tofore subjects  as  street  fighting,  riot  con- 
trol, and  other  associated  subjects.  Oh,  yes; 
all  this  had  us  in  quite  a  quandary. 

On  October  6  the  Marine  Corps  headquar- 
ters issued  an  order  which  dropped  our  point 
score  to  60  and  then  again  later  in  October 
It  went  down  to  50  points.  However,  the 
men  who  have  the  necessary  points  for  dis- 
charge are  still  in  China.  Maybe  traiispor- 
tatlon  is  the  problem.  But  we  do  not  think 
that  that  Is  the  case.  In  this  regard  we 
can  only  offer  heresay  Information, 

The  Tslngtao  Harbor  Is  crowded  with  ships 
of  all  kinds.  Rumors  galore.  The  com- 
manding officer  of  the  U.  8.  B.  Alaska  had 
offered  to  return  to  the  States  all  high-point 
men  but  the  division  Is  said  to  have  turned 
down  their  release.  Believe  me,  all  this  had 
us  quite  perturt>ed. 

With  all  this  another  story  raised  its  head. 
The  American  equipped  and  trained  Chinese 
Eighth  Army  was  soon  to  arrive  and  take 
over  the  area.  Sure  enough  they  came  in; 
disembarked  from  American  troop  ships, 
drive  American  equipment  through  town  for 
2  days  and  we  have  not  seen  any  of  them 
since.  This  took  place  about  November  10. 
But  now  the  story  has  changed,  both  the 
radio  and  our  own  division  newspaper,  re- 
port announcements  made  by  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Na^'y  Gates  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  to  the  effect  that  the  marines  would 
remain  In  China  for  some  time  to  come,  but 
only  to  repatriate  the  Japanese  civilians  and 
military  personnel  to  their  homeland.  Up 
until  now  we  have  not  seen  any  of  these 
people  or  done  any  such  d'lty.  We  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  like  our  "De- 
cember 5  departure"  story,  this  is  also 
something  devised  to  pull  the  wool  over  the 
eyes  of  the  American  people  at  home. 

We  wholeheartedly  tgree  with  your  resolu- 
tion and  believe  we  know  what  is  actually 
taking  place.  Before  long,  total  civil  war 
should  be  raging  In  all  of  China.  So  far  it 
is  only  our  presence  that  !.  h  y.f--  :t  away 
from  Tslngtao.  But  how  ;  u:  v.,',  simply 
our  presence  be  such  a  t)i''  '  '  t;  e  c  :r.- 
munlst  forces?  Of  course,  u  and  when  we 
are  implicated  in  the  actual  flgthinp  n,e  ex- 
cuse that  we  are  only  "protecting  American 
lives  and  property"  will  be  given,  H  wrvcr. 
the  Communist  Government  hr.s  rppcritf-ily 
given  us  ample  warning  to  leave  When  tie 
lid  finally  blows  off  our  involvemtnt  w.i.  be 
the  fault  of  the  F>eople  In  Wa-shington  viio 
should  know  better. 

Taking  all  this  Into  consideri.i  ;en  it  is 
our  firm  belief  that  we  should  be  wMhdrawn 
from  China  and  returned  heme.  This  divi- 
sion has  dlstinguisiied  itself  in  battle.  It 
deserves  something  more  than  exploitation 
now. 

It  Is  not  only  our  desire  t  rrurn  home 
that  actuates  our  feelings,  V.  e  leel  that  't 
Is  an  injustice  to  be  draw:.  ::.o  tl.e  armed 
Intervention  cf  the  affair  of  C:  :na.  Only  a 
portion  of  the  people  of  China  appreciate  it 
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p.r.d  we  are  quite  sure  th'-t  'he  avrra-Tf-  Ameri- 
can Is  against  any  further  hostilities  which 
\    !:   involve  American  forces 

\v-  wish  you  a  ^eat  suet »  '-  'f- •■'.-.  v  ;:r 
resolution  to  Mr.  Tinnnan.  Continuance  of 
Euch  appeals  may  cause  our  removal  and 
forestall  any  further  bloodihed  of  American 
lives. 


FJv .  LNv::' .;,  <  ,r  i;:::.i.M-r:3 
HON.  ROClRT  HALE 
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■'.i   -;r\     •'-.:.=     vr:ir,     prii'.c.pal.y     ai     Europe, 
b.  •  ;i.'  .i   f.  r   distant. 

\V;..::.  u:e  Jc>:'ii:i' s;^  aircraft  s\idcienly  ap- 
j.  a-c'  ■  r  O-  .11  i^rici  r  ii:  pii  i;  hell  of  bombs 
i  ::;.j  :  ,:■■•>.  x:- --s  mi  iTiiMinrv  ... :  '!  :.  ival  installa- 
t:;.:.-  1,  ;  -.'.--.  ririd  sh^)^  .ii.ii  Pearl  Harbor. 
tlie  Ci  v.i  p'.ijvi  a  lion,  though  shocked  with 
horrt;  .r.  ;  ;:.  .i.^".atlor,  was  neither  broken 
nor  bi  ::.i    ■  •; 

Tlie  uitn  .iiid  wuiTiPn  and  children  of  Ha- 
waii, with  few  exceptions,  took  that  day  of 
Infamy  with  admirable  courage,  and  turned 
to  their  emergency  tasks  with  speed  and  In- 
telli!?ence. 

We  do  not  know  on  what  Information  It 
was  concluded  here  or  at  Washington  that  a 
full  alert  would  bave  unduly  disturbed  the 
Civil  population  of  Hawaii. 

v:  If  sure  that  ^  1  -  ;' h  rm  alert  been 
<  'li  .  :  the  civilian-^  :  H  <  would  have 
resijontled,  and  responti  whatever 

dutle*  and  rfsnonstbUlu         rit  ■•«  would 

have  laid  \n         '  t  .  ;ii. 

It  appeann  "  h«  p«opl«  of  Bawall  were 
■trangely  uiiit*  .mttd  by  Mimeone  in  IMl. 
Kfn  Utoufh  late,  ih«  error  thould  b«  c%X' 
rtetMl  BOW, 
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\S  on. c;i  H  lliii'  1 
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IN  TH!  aoufus  < 


WINTATIVM 
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Mr<t  1  1  \    of  IlUnol.v   Mr,  HpMk- 

fr.  H'-  .  .  AmiMirR  arc  fortunate 

In  1  hip  of  thrlr  iRrawt  civic 

org»n<.  .  I  ue  r«aoluUun^  ftdopted 

by  thf  1^  .:d  t.:  iiirecion  of  ihe  Oen^l 
Federation  of  Womftn*i  Cluba  create  an 
<    V  roiiram  of  legislative  foals. 

I  I.  p*  ;  nion  granted  me  to  extend 
my  rrmnrks.  I  am  Inaertlng  three  sections 

Jt<**oli>ed,  That  thi»  board  of  diioetors  of 
th*  a«neral  PtdaraUon  el  Wetri<  tibe  in 

m»*iinK  MMmbl»d  X}«c«mb«r  reaf* 

Arma  tta  enrtortemntt  of  full  p«rtiPip«»iiotrby 
M^e  Untt(>d  iitatM  In  th«  United  Nations  Or> 
»  laatinn  Nnii  tu  ap*ct«U  HgaiKtoa  tiu'  intar* 
national  oooperatloa  In  ftslda.  including  sdu. 
uaiioa.  htaitb.  rtlMf,  and  tradKi  and  b*  It 
further 

Kestilved,  Thrtt  thf  board  of  dtr^rtora  urgte 
prompt  rntlftcatlon  by  the  UnUiKl  8l«te«  ol.— 

1.  Conatltuilona  n(  stirh  Inteniat tonal  or* 
Nranlxnt  lona  aa  may  bo  cotraillxlied  by  ih* 
United  Nm 

'2.  AdrqtiH  .  .1  auppttfl  foT  all  auoh 

nKnti'lm. 

*<       A.-M""     ■     ::•  ;..:.■     Oft    IR     %Mt    WOCfc. 
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w'it'fi.,.  ,,\;i  ,  11  .  ,1,  rmi.».  »ul)\  as  parfcs, 

est*,  outdiior    artaa, 

J  V         ■  '       viuiift.  uud  conunututy  canters 


are  all  of  a  dharacter  to  serve  both  the  pres- 
ent and  futvirc  generations  in  building  char- 
acter and  physlca.!  fitness,  so  essential  for  the 
preservation  of  the  American  way  of  life  for 
which  our  afcrvlcemen  fotight;   and 

Whereas  *ich  living  memorials  will  serve 
youth,  rettirtiing  veterans,  and  others  of  the 
community,  day  after  day  and  throtighout 
the  years,  thus  keeping  alive  the  memory  and 
traditions  oU  those  who  served  in  the  defense 
of  our  country:   Therefore   be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
urges  all  mejnber  clubs  to  lend  full  coopera- 
tion in  planning  such  living  memorials  to 
those  who  $erved  In  the  present  war.  and 
that  the  lo4al  club*  and  districts  be  desig- 
nated to  Institute  action  in  fvirtherlng  the 
plaruilng  and  developing  of  these  living  me- 
morial >;  an4  he  It  further 

Ae^ioived,  jThat  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Cfuba  b«  empowered  to  take  ap- 
proprlata  ao^n  In  aecurUig  the  cooperation 
of  national^  State,  and  local  officials  ond 
group*  in  Qarrying  out  th*  intent  of  this 
resolution  j 
Pitnuited  by: 

Um$.  TMTTaaroN  Roanrni. 

Chairman,  Fcist-War 
Planning  Dfpartment. 
Mai.  BmraAM  P  Tiioimas, 
Ctihairman,  Con^erxMtion  of 

Natural  JI«t«o«re««  Commlffce. 
Ma  I.  OscAS  PAUifotm. 
Co  tKairmnn,  Coiuen ' 
irsftira{  Jiesovree.' 

1.  1MB. 


Whm-*as 


In  no  war  in  th*  history  of  the 
United  Stapa  has  th*  it*n»mi  public  been 
protected  lo  succNsfully  from  rviiutway 
pr\ftn  and  IMNral  aad  eeneu*  mnation  as 
haa  b*ea  IH  eaie  dwtat  tbe  ^i>r  just  *ntf*di 
and  ^ 

Wh*r*rti  Ith*  United  ttat**  now  faeee 
graver  daniikra  of  uncontroitod  mdatiun  than 
durinir  tn*  Iwar  or  at  any  uine  in  tta  hie- 
tt»ry ;  Th»»r«f or* 

il>seleed.iThat  th*  bo«rd  of  dlreesere  eC 
the  Oeoend  Federation  of  WtMMSl  ONbe 
supports  oenUnu*d  Pmleral  legtislatkNi  for 
equitable  wag*  ceUinge  and  pric*  control  on 
eeele  conuelMiitlee  aueh  as  food,  shelter,  and 
rlothlnar  aa' being  eaaantial  m  th*  eommott 
goMt  and  td  M)«uin*d  prosperity  during  tbe 
period  of  IvadjueUMBI. 


1.  ma. 


ODsiMrmB. 


ects  of  Prejudtce 

OP  RIMARKa 

or 

;eph  r.  parking  I   . 

^njOATx  ntoM  riAWAti 
IN  T>IS  llOUSB  OP  HJCPMaUKTATXVBI 

Friitay,  Dcvembtr  2i.  1M5 
Mr  PAI^NOTON.   Mr.  fli^eaker.  \m- 


HON 


aer  leuve  |o  txt^nd  my  ygntriui  In  iht 

RgroRD,  1  fnriuiir  ti<e  foUowing  )etUr 
written  by  Hon.  Abe  Portas,  Under  0ec« 
reury  of  the  Inttrter.  and  publlthetf  tn 
the  Washington  Poet  of  December  0, 

I         1  Of  Faijv&tti 


The    W.ir    U.-,'.r«H..x4l 
nmmt-ed  thi»t 


loeetioa    qpiiet 
eweed  tta 
people  who 


Aethority  has  an* 

10  the  last  rw 

fee    Jai 

Moei  of  tiM 

eere  rew»oved  troaa  tiM  weat  eoast 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  REC(*i: 
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In  the  spring  of  1M2  have  been  relocated 
throughout  the  country.  The  Tule  Lake 
Center,  occupied  principally  by  persons  of 
Japanese  ancestry  who  have  been  detained 
for  security   reasons,   is  still  operating. 

With  ;the  final  Uquidation  of  the  activities 
of  the  War  Relocation  Authority  now  clearly 
in  view,  I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my 
personal  thanks  to  the  Washington  Poet  for 
the  leadership  which  it  has  provided  in  its 
editorial  columns  in  the  fight  for  decent, 
democratic  treatment  to  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry.  The  Post  has  recognized  the 
vital  importance  of  this  Issue  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  American  democracy.  It  is  a 
dramatic  part  of  the  struggle  for  decency 
and  individual  freedom  which  cannot  sur- 
vive In  a  society  which  tolerates  racial 
prejudice. 

The  consequences  of  racial  prejudice  are. 
of  couise.  much  greater  than  Individual  in- 
Btances  of  gross  injuatloe.  Thoughtful  peo- 
ple now  generally  recognise  the  Oebasement 
of  character  and  the  degeneration  of  clviN 
latd  values  which  aiBlct  a  corr"  •••••v  in 
which  racial  persacutlon  and  di  .t*on 

ar*  rampant.  It  Is  equally  nuu\u:e  that 
racial  tear  and  susplcUin  ar*  apt  to  becloud 
the  vision  and  distort  the  Judgment. 

1  c.innot  etcap*  th*  belief  that  on*  of  the 
factors  which  contributed  to  th*  Pearl  Hai> 
bor  dlsns*r  was  the  groundless  fear  and  un- 
easy dUtnist  of  the  Japaiie«p-An>oMcniia 
resident  in  Hnwiul.  You  will  recall  that  in 
Decemb.r    IP41    about   B7   percent   of    th* 

&»oplo  oi  '  wpr*  of  Jnpnn***  anoestry. 

f  Ih*  Tr  .  3  total  popu.  >i    111  <»f  «»  S»(», 

Ibuut  lAT.eos  w*re  in  this  ( 

Th*   Japaneee-Aaer leans 
year*  lived  haroMttleuely  wn 
Amerleans  of  many  leels'  in  an  an- 

perfeet  world,  indeed.  H  n*  about  as 

good  a  model  of  rnrinl  llvini.  r  sa  one 

eould  find.    NrvrrthelMs,  ni>  between 

the  United  Btntra  and  Jspoi  ted,  un- 

easiness about  the  .^ 

fan  to  be  felt  evctt  i  it 

111  "         '  all  of  1 

ni  (he  w)ii'  V  I     . 

wall  lit  those  crticml  days— both  civilian  mid 
military— did  not  have  to  acquire  pim.!ii,  ,  „ 
and  hontllty  toward  the  Jspane*e-Ar 
Thry  had  It  when  they  left  otir  w*«t  c  <*<r>t, 
and  thry  were  not  examined  for  It  as  they 
were  for  other  contagious  diseases. 

The  teatimonv  before  the  Boards  of  inquiry 
into  the  Pearl  Hnrbor  disaster  Indicates  that 
this  community  mnlals*  had  its  eire<-t  upm 
our  reaponalbl*  military  omcinla  in  Hn\^i  .i. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  weie 
bothered  by  the  presence  in  Hawaii  of  »o  mnny 
An^crlcans  of  Japaneee  ancestry,  I  w 
oontcHit  the  rraionableneas.  in  the  > 
stanc**,  of  additional  precautions  against 
sabotage  and  r'<>i.«'Mi.'«<     But  the  evidence  in- 

a  of  the  loyalty  of 

ii.B  WAS  Ko  great  as  to 

r<  Jttflgment  of  eome  of 


dlcatrs  that 
the  Japav 
affect  pri 
the  mttui 
munity  n 

This  was  SI 
I  believe,  why  w 
eoatmand  to  an 
of  attack  was  tn 
but  merely  an   i 
our  moment 
able  msn  pcv... 
tentloit  upon  a  < 

ev' 
a 

%n. .    .....1  i..L     .  i:.  '..-    V.      .  „    .  -' 

The  Irony  of  this  is  tltat  n  t  a  alnftle  In- 
stance of  actual  or  attemptea  tabotAee  or- 
eurrcd  at  Pearl  Harbor  or  anywhere  in  Hawaii. 
We  have  no  evldenee  erbatevrr  that  It  wu 
even  plsnned  or  intended.  F»r  from  eon* 
atitutlng  a  mm.nce  to  \m  In  the  proeecution 
of  the  war,  Hawaii's  Japanese-Amerloans  were 
re«pou»ible  for  eome  of  the  most  gloriou* 
chapters  of  our  war  record:  for  example,  the 


!t  Of  the  ip«n)ii. 
i>t  the  Hawnllun 
alng  of  danger 
a  general  alert. 
t   sabotAfe,     In 
iillMed  our  avail- 
tint  ril  our  at- 
•^  to  the 
that 
cine 
11  an 


heroic  exploits  of  the  famed  One  Hundredth 
Battalion. 

This  15  not  the  only  time  that  racial  preju- 
dice— the  fear  and  distrtist  of  a  group  of 
people  because  their  ancestry,  the  color  of 
their  skin,  or  their  religion  happens  to  be 
different  from  that  of  the  majority— has  mis- 
directed the  energies  and  attention  of  peo- 
ple, with  disastrous  consequences.  It  la 
about  time  that  we  learned  that  a  racial 
minority  is  not  the  cause  of  insecurity  or 
of  economic  difHcultles;  and  that  an  alert 
directed  toward  the  supposed  menace  wlilch 
they  represent  will  result  in  turning  our  guns 
in  the  WTOng  direction.  It  Is  about  time  that 
we  came  to  reallie  the  power  of  the  American 
idea.  We  are  too  ready  to  dcubt  and  mis- 
trust the  ability  of  our  democratic  Ideals  and 
Instltutlona  to  command  the  loyalty  and  un- 
swerving adherence  of  people  who  live  under 
our  fiag,  regardteae  of  national  or  racial  origin. 
The  American  way.  as  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again,  has  the  power  to  cpp- 
ture  and  hold  the  devotion  snd  loyul\y  of 
people  who  have  come  to  live  with  us  from 
every  part  of  the  globe,  from  every  race  snd 
nation. 

The  Japaneie-Amerlcans,  as  well  aa  the 
Oermsn-Americans,  the  Xtallan-Amerirans, 
and  many  others  proved,  prior  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor and  since  that  time,  thnt  their  nualmila- 
tlon  to  Afwi-'Mn  life  and  their  attachment  to 
our  Uu  >i  ere  complete  and  dtirabl*. 

P*ople  \Nn.  indly  b*lleve  in  th*  gr*at- 

uesB  snd   t  of   Amsricsn   Ulena   and 

methods  do  thu**  ideas  an  injuttue  when 
they  Ignore  their  power  to  command  and 
huld  the  loyalty  of  all  aeginents  of  our  popu- 
lution. 

When  we  remember  Pearl  Hart>or.  I  hope 
that  we  w!"  <«»onB: 

that  racial  :  .llously 

'  1  to  i.»rtlilir»,  evrii  mUltnry  realltlee, 

1  *ndnngri  our  ustlonal  existence. 
Aaa  PoftTAa. 
Vndff  Jrereferjr  of  tht  Inttrhr, 

Wasiiinoton,  December  F. 


With  Correct  Govemmp'-t  Attitude  Pri- 
vate Industry  Can  lio  I  <  t-vng  Job 

BXTBN8I0N  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON. BEN  r  JF^SEN 

or  luwA 

IN  nil  HOU8I  OP  mPHniNTATIVIB 

Frittay.  Dfictmber  21.  2945 

Mr.  JSNSEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  rxtrnd  my  remarks  In  the  Rxc- 
oitD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  American  Lumbcrmun,  of  November 
10.  l»45: 

^ITM   OoaaaCT  OOVCSNMtNT   ATTrrVBS   MIVATa 

nteveraT  can  oo  novsinq  jos 
The  Nation's  critical  housing  shortage  pre* 
senu  a  bright  future  for  all  segments  of  the 
prtvste  building  industry  and  At  the  sam* 
time  cITors  an  Interesting  'hAllcng*.  This 
cuuld  be  a  definite  ssavi  to  rfforte  of  tndtis- 
try  leaders  to  hurdle  g&anpower,  supply  and 
prio*  dimcultlea  that  are  pr*a*ntiy  ham- 
stringing the  prlVAte  home  building  program 
w*r*  It  not  fur  the  steady  euoroaehmenu  of 
OPA,  pubiio  houaera,  and  mrofeeatonai  bu* 
reaueratie  career  men  In  the  Federal  Oov- 
•mBMnl  eontlnually  crowding  In  with  Uteir 
panaeeae  for  relief  of  the  aituallon. 

After  almoet  g  years  as  a  ooBsasaader  in ' 
th*  United  States  Navy,  part  of  which  was 
spent  tn  Washington,  desllng  with  various 
governmental  agencies,  the  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  privste  indv-istry,  given  Its  con- 
stitutional rights  undir  th*  system  of  free 
enterprise,  can  and  vk  Ul  do  a  more  economi- 


cal and  efficient  Job  of  housing  the  Nation 
than  any  Government  agency  or  group  of 
agencies.  Therefore.  It  would  be  much  more 
businesslike  and  profitable  for  Government 
workers  to  spend  our  money  and  their  efforts 
to  help  private  industry  pet  under  way  with 
home  building,  rather  than  to  concentrate 
on  evolving  ways  tnd  means  to  control  our 
industry  and  take  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  job. 

While  our  well-paid  Oovernraent  :      s 

are  lobbying  and  conducting  a  high-  J 

national  publicity  campaign  to  discredit  the 
Job  private  Industry  has  done  and  could  do 
now,  all  on  our  tax  money,  the  htipe  build- 
ing industry  lies  Uke  a  sprawling  gtant  ready 
and  willing  to  arise  and  go  to  work,  except 
that  the  giant  Is  being  held  down  '  "  - 
dreds  of  fettei-s  that  should  be  ; 
by  the  verj'  Government  careerlsu  who  ar* 
instead  trying  to  create  another  giant  of  an 
entirely  different  nature  and  one  that  wlil 
never  work  for  the  good  of  private  Industry, 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that  rcgnrdleas 
of  what  sort  of  a  program  the  public  hous«rs 
propose.  It  will  Uke  from  8  months  to  a 
yeor  to  get  U  In  operation,  and,  taking  past 
records  as  criteria,  we  venture  the  opinion 
it  will  not  be  efficient  nor  eornomlcAl  in 
operation.  Give  private  industry  e  months 
with  the  help,  and  not  th»  hinrtrnnce.  of 
Ouvernmvnt  and  we  v      '  m  houses 

built   or   under  con  nat   the 

pressure    on    the    hi  Mion    would 

relsx  mateilnlly.  'i..i  .,_.,.^  innatlonniy 
trend  in  values  would  halt  and  p<i*siijiy 
aurt    receding.       Anxiety    on    t!  *      f 

those  needing  new  home*  wou.  i  .  ,  t 

beoAUse  V 

they  won   .1  ■     ,    .    .V 

months  until  they  could  i  od  on  their 

own  new  homes.     The  m..j i  ihr  hUMs- 

menta  of  publle  housrra  for  c  t  i  an.* 

would  disappear  and  they  c.miUI  mhrr  go 
to  worlt  for  private  buslneas  or  stay  hi  Oi«v- 
erniuent  in  aome  capacity  thnt  wuuui  con- 
form more  closely  with  our  primipiwi  of 
what  Oovernmrnt  ahould  du  for  bunineaa. 

It  Is  of  th*  utmost  urgency  tliat  all  per- 
sona in'errsted  in  the  retail  lumber  busi- 
ness  and  building  u: 
act  to  convince  our  O 
should  ge*.  buck  to  \in 
work  immedintfiy  m  a  i 
the  pnblems 
building  iBthr: 
At  An  Industry  held  back  beeaui 


immedlAtsly 
ilBciaU  th*y 

1  "'.nit 
•  I  •  ,  1  .  .  .i  e 
t  present  retard  )u  lun 
continually  snip*  Awuy 
of  A  num- 


ber  of   condlt'   •       " r    urgcly   within 

their  t>owrr  ti  t*  building  rnn 

do  th*  Job— a  bigger,  ciiii  r.  and  more  eco- 
nomical Job  then  Any  sociAlistie,  monnpoM*. 
tlo   government   progmm    ever    en\  • 

We  are  ready  and  anxious  to  get  t  uu. 
Just  let  us  get  to  work  and  we  will  delivn. 

A.  Vancs, 
IPeMuHer. 


\i  (1^1. 1;   iv<     \V  I'y  on 

BXTBNSI'    .      I    ! 


.\3 


HuN.  iuN  :y  It  i.AKCAnr,  jr. 

IN   Tilt    ->  '1      i    i    .   i.l       I   h  \    .   '  [\  U^ 

Thursday.  Dwfmbrr  20.  2945 

Mr.  LARCADB.     Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
midst  of  a  terrible  r  '   :  '.  i 

as  World  War  n,  ai'    i  i  .s .  a  \ 

I  calltKl  to  the  attrntlon  of  l^'  t 
tho  annlveraary  of  llio  ' 
of  a  great  Pi^lflmt,  \'.  w       n, 

who  was  born  oi   i  .;     r  t.  a;  a 

' "    great    aaumti    vl    •.'        ^^    'il 

V  i  t-eeldent.  X  am  ui^uiii  :  i 

ol  Uic  annlvcraary  ot  his  Ultth  withiu 


5      .    .    M 


\  > 


Arr!:\nr\  t*) 


till 


CON 
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RECORD 


!'  '-    wxx  ffW  diiyn.     Mr.  t?p.-.»kM.  ;n  ii.v 
irks  «  yr«r  Mo.  I  fftllfd  nilontlon 
'    '■    '    '  '     pimUon.x  of  Woodrow 

w  .  >  i  ;    peace   nllcr   World 

Wftr  X,  And  now  that  Qod  hax  a«Aln 
liltiMd  iM  and  l^  i  v  "^  u  ocvtauon 

•nd  treat  and  »  ly  l<>i-  our 

Nation  of  World  W.-ir  It.  I  nm  aaatn  r«« 
minded  «'i  i*  ■  'nt  WU-on  and  hts 
meiMK^  to  ('  -  on  Jiuuiar7  8,  1918. 

when  he  prooo.->rd  »>i:<i  fmnou.s  "foiutun 
points"  to  u>  Hiul  tho  wurUl,  i\nd  ixUi'v 
enoush.  I  ferl  that  It  would  b«»  pciuii 
lor  ihv  Ci)nkirev'«  ai^d  ilie  leudrr-*  oi  «)ur 
Nation  to  reread  the  messaste  of  Prrsj- 
dent  Wilson  unotn.  r.>perlBllv  nt  this  llmr, 

.     r.~      \4  .,  ..         I  .  <  .     ,,        .        ;,..       .  ;nn. 

1   .     .  ■       _   1        .  ■    :_     \N    .  -;_i.'    >  to 

Congre.ss.  of  date  January  8,  1318.  bo 
printed  in  the  Rxcoifi.  as  follows,  to  wit: 

(Presldpni  WiUon'B  uddreas  to  Congress. 
Ji-nuary  8.  1918) 

Gentikmsn  or  THE  CoNGiEss:  •  •  •  It 
will  be  our  wish  and  purpose  that  the  proc- 
esses of  peace,  wh«n  they  are  begun.  sh;Ul 
be  absoluiely  open  find  that  they  shall  In- 
volve pnd  permit  hencelorih  no  secret  un- 
derstandings of  any  kind.  "The  day  of  con- 
quest and  aggrundizenient  Is  gone  by;  so  is 
also  the  day  of  secret  covenants  entered  liito 
tiie  Interest  of  particular  governments  and 
likely  at  some  unlooked-for  moment  to  up- 
set the  peace  of  the  world.  It  Is  this  happy 
fact,  now  clear  to  the  view  of  every  public 
man  whose  thouf?hts  do  not  still  linger  in  an 
age  that  Is  dead  and  gone,  wlilch  makes  it 
possible  for  every  nation  whose  purix)ses  are 
consistent  with  Juistlce  and  the  peace  of  the 
world  to  avow  now  or  at  any  other  time  the 
objects  It  has  In  view. 

We  entered  this  vat  because  vloljttlon  of 
right  had  occurred  which  touched  us  lo  the 
quick  end  made  the  life  of  our  own  people  Im- 
possible unkss  tliey  were  corrected  and  the 
world  secured  once  for  all  against  their  re- 
currence. What  we  demand  in  this  war, 
therefoi-e.  Is  nothing  peculiar  to  ourselves. 
It  Is  that  the  world  be  made  fit  and  sale  to 
live  in;  and  particularly  that  it  be  made  safe 
for  every  peace-loving  nation  which,  like 
our  own,  wishes  to  live  its  own  life,  determine 
Its  own  institutions,  be  assured  of  Justice  and 
fair  dealing  by  the  cither  peoples  of  the  world 
as  against  force  and  selfish  aggression.  All 
the  peoples  of  the  world  are  in  effect  partners 
In  this  interest,  and  for  our  own  part  we  see 
very  clearly  that  unless  Justice  be  done  to 
others  it  will  not  be  done  to  us.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  world  f  peace,  therefore.  Is  our 
program;  and  that  program,  the  only  posiJible 
program,  as  we  see  it,  is  this: 

I 
Open  covenants  of  peace,  openly  arrived  at, 
after  which  there  shall  be  no  private  Inter- 
national understandings  of  any  kind  but 
diplomacy  shall  proceed  aluays  frankly  and 
In  the  public  view. 

•    n 

Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the 
feas,  outi.ide  territorial  waters,  alike  in  pesice 
and  in  war,  except  ajs  tlie  seas  may  be  closed 
In  whole  or  In  part  by  International  action 
for  the  enforcement  of  International  cove- 
nants. 

lu 

Tl-e  rt:  .oval,  so  fAr  as  possible,  of  all  eco- 
nomic bairiers  and  the  establishment  of  i,:: 
equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all  tlie 
nations  consenting  lo  the  peace  and  assoclat- 
Irie  themselves  for  its  mauitenance. 

TV 

*c:  qu..--r-  .;;;.;;•...:  -^  tj.vor  ai.;l  luk-;-.  i],..t 
iiatiui.ai  an-iiumeu;  -  '.^.'i  r:e  retiucei  \o  •:.9 
lo\\est  point  consis-.t  ;.-.   v.r.;.  ci-.i.e.-.::  r.  :r'y. 


A  free,  open-minded,  and  abaolutely  lmpnr> 
tlwi  Rdlu^tment  of  nil  rnioniid  claim*,  baaed 
ujviM  M  ■uiri  oiMifivmicp  of  th»  principle  that 
>     r.urh  qurmionn  of  aovtr* 
'  t<  thf  populnltuna  oon« 

trriutl    mux'  rr\\\n\    w<<lBht    with    the 

M)Ulti\blr  eiu:;....  .  ;  thr  c\)vernment  whtwe 
title  la  to  be  detern\tn(>d. 

VI 

The  rvnoviaMon  of  «ll  Rviit«lav  lerrltory  and 
i>(i>  i\  a  MMiiement  of  all  queoOon*  alTtK-lti^K 
1'  ■  i'  will  ■cvviiv    '     ;    .t  and  treaat  co» 

I  <>«  n>i«  oil  .)!■  of  tha  world 

II)   <  it   unham|H>red   and 

uiirn  ,  ,^     anuy    Jur    Ute   tnrte- 

}»riKi«>nt  doterinUmtlou  of  her  own  potittcal 
Uovrlopniont  and  nntiuiinl  policy  and  anure 
her  t»f  n  aincere  w«'lcome  into  the  aoeiety  of 
frre  nation*  under  ln!»tUutlou«  if  her  own 
« ht)0*.nj;;  and,  more  than  a  welcom^Tawtat* 
Huce  Hl.v)  of  every  kind  that  ."he  may  need 
and  m«v  herself  desire.  The  treiitment  ac- 
cordect  Rvi.Mla  by  her  sister  nations  In  the 
montlis  to  come  will  be  the  acid  ti'st  of  their 
gciMl  will,  of  their  comprehension  of  hor 
needs  as  distinguished  from  the.r  own  in- 
teresi*.  and  ol  their  inlelUgeni  and  unseitish 
Bympatliy. 

vn 

Belgium,  the  whole  world  will  agree,  must 
be  evacuated  and  restored,  wltho.it  any  at- 
tempt to  limit  the  sovereignty  which  she 
enjoys  In  common  with  all  oth«r  free  na- 
tions. No  other  single  act  will  serve  as  this 
will  serve  to  restore  confidence  imong  the 
netlons  in  the  laws  which  they  lave  them- 
selves cet  and  determined  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  relations  with  one  another. 
Without  this  he;. ling  act  the  whole  strtJCture 
and  validity  of  international  law  is  forever 
Impaired. 

vni 

All  French  territory  should  be  freed  and 
the  invaded  portions  restored,  and  the  wrong 
done  to  France  by  Prussia  In  li?71  in  the 
matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  whicli  has  un- 
settled the  peace  of  the  world  fo:-  nearly  50 
years  should  be  righted,  in  order  that  peace 
may  once  more  be  made  secure  In  the  Inter- 
est of  all. 

TX 

A  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy 
should  be  effected  along  clearly  rwognizable 
lines  of  nationality, 

X 

The  peoples  of  Austrla-Hungaiy,  whose 
place  among  the  nat;ions  we  wish  '.o  see  safe- 
guarded and  assured,  sliould  bt>  accorded 
the  freest  opportunity  of  autonomous  de- 
velopment. 

ki 

Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Monteneijro  should 
be  evacuated;  occupied  territorie-;  restored; 
Serbia  accorded  free  and  secure  ac(?ess  to  the 
sea;  and  the  relations  of  the  several  Balkan 
stales  to  one  another  determined  by  friendly 
counsel  along  historically  established  lines  of 
allegiance  and  nationality;  and  international 
guaranties  of  the  political  aiid  economic  in- 
dependence and  territorial  integrity  of  the 
several  Balkan  states  should  be  entered  into, 

xn 

The  Turkish  portions  of  the  present  Otto- 
man Empire  should  be  assiu-ed  a  secure 
sovereignty,  h'lt  t^o  other  nationalities 
which  are  nt/.v  u-  (!p:  TurkL=;h  rule  should 
be  assured  (m.  v.-'hU  ,;'>'rd  security  of  life 
and  an  alxsoi  i-r;>  i:  .  .olested  opportunity 
■•  r  autonomous  ciev- .opment,  and  the 
LM^ir-iielles  sliou'c:  !>«■  permanently  opened 
f  .  :rce  pa«saet>  t.  the  ships  and  commerce 
o'  .%  1  v.rMcr.',  iiiC'T  lnternation;il  gtiaran- 
tie--* 

xm 

An  !•-.'.!(■•;  A'  Hr- •  P':Lh  ?■,-■,;>  should  be 
erec-p':  v.-:-:,yr    ^:;.  -fr:   ;:.\';    ■■■  •^f>  -erritories 

Ulha-.-eti      by      .;,:.;     ,  :;i,:i..-       P,..;;.  i     poptlla- 


tlnna,  whiah  ahould  be  aaaxirrd  a  free  and 
■ecure  aocaui  t«)  the  M>a.  and  whi«e  poUt(c«l 
and  econoinle  independence  and  territorial 
Inteirity  •huuld  be  Rvtarautrrtt  by  interna* 
tiunal  oovtnant. 

I  tn 

A  |ieneri4  naatKlatlon  of  nallniu  nuut  be 
fixmed  wui^v  aiteciflc  ct>vei>>"  >'  f"t  the  pui« 
poae  ot  afftirdlna  tnuuml  e*  of  po« 

Ittlral  IndnlKhdcnce  and  tri'iuusl  tntVfrity 
to  Kii^Mt   nad  viUAll  •tutr*  ullkf. 

In  roitnii^  (o  theat  eaaentinl  rertinrntlon* 
or  wi\>uK  and  aaaerilona  vt  nsnt.  we  irei 
ouraalyaa  m  be  mtimnte  i  of  all  the 

aovernmanla  and  peoples  h;-..^  .  ua  tourther 
Hitniitat  th«  inH>erlalUta,  Wt  eannnt  be  aep* 
arated  In  latereat  or  divided  in  v 

stand  togalha.  until  the  md 

F\>r  alien  arrangementa  mid  rm  uc 

are  wllUt\f]to  tight  and  to  ruiuiir  hi 

until  they  i»re  arhleved;  but  ci  we 

wish  the  rjght  to  prevuil  and ..  j.ist 

and  stable  beaea  such  as  ctkn  be  secured  only 
by  removiag  the  chief  provocations  to  war, 
which  thl."ij  program  does  not  remove.  We 
have  no  Jehlousy  of  German  greatness,  and 
there  Is  nothing  In  this  prcgrom  tbat  im- 
pairs it.  \ire  grudge  her  no  achievement  or 
distinction!  o'  learning  or  ot  pacific  enter- 
prise such]  as  have  made  her  recoixl  very 
bright  and |\ery  enviable,  ye  do  not  wteh  to 
Injure  her  pr  to  block  In  any  way  her  legiti- 
mate Inflii^nce  or  power.  We  do  not  wi&li 
to  fight  hei  either  with  arms  or  with  hostile 
arrangements  of  trade  if  she  Is  willing  to 
associate  htrself  with  us  and  the  other  peace- 
loving  natlJDns  of  the  world  in  covenants  of 
Justice  and  law  and  fair  dealing.  We  wish 
her  only  Ua  accept  a  place  of  equality  amor^ 
the  people^  of  the  world — the  new  world  In 
which  we  Inow  live — iustead  of  a  place  of 
mastery.      [ 

Neither  ^o  we  presume  to  stiggest  to  her 
any  alteraion  or  niodiflcation  of  her  insti- 
tutions. BJut  It  Is  neces«iary.  we  must  frank- 
ly say.  an^  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to* 
any  intelligjent  dealings  with  her  on  our  part, 
that  we  suiuld  ki.ow  whom  her  spokesmen 
speak  for  ^hen  they  speak  to  us,  whether 
for  the  Reichstag  majority  or  for  the  mili- 
tary party  tnd  the  men  whose  creed  is 
imperial  dt^mination. 

We  have  ispoken  now.  surely.  In  terms  too 
concrete  Ul  admit  of  any  f'jrther  doubt  or 
question.  I^n  evident  prmciple  runs  through 
the  whole  drogram  I  have  outlined.  It  is  the 
principle  o^  Justice  to  all  peoples  and  nation- 
alities, and  [their  right  t-  live  en  equal  terms 
of  liberty  land  safety  with  one  another, 
whether  ih^y  be  strong  or  weak.  Unless  tliis 
principle  ba  made  its  foundation,  no  part  of 
the  structure  of  international  justice  can 
stand.  Tlif  people  of  the  United  States 
could  act  t|pon  no  other  principle;  and  to 
the  vindication  of  this  principle  they  are 
ready  to  dei'ote  their  lives,  their  honor,  and 
everything  that  they  possess.  The  moral 
climax  of  this,  the  culminating  and  final 
war  for  hiiinan  liberty,  has  come  and  they 
are  ready  tjo  put  their  own  strength,  their 
own  highest  purpose,  their  own  integiity  and 
devotion  toithe  test. 


General  MacArtkur 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  21,  1945 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Wiscon.«;in.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  folJowing  edi- 


APPENi :\ 

torlfll  and  article  from  today  s  Waahinf- 
ton  Dally  New.s; 

Stand  ar  MAcARTiit  a 

A  deal  Is  In  tha  worka  at  the  Moaeow  eon- 
farence  for  Ruula  to  clip  Qenerul  MaoArthur 
and  take  over  a  large  part  of  tita  control  of 
Japan,  according  to  rumor*.  Wa  don't  be* 
liev*  our  Oovarnmant  w«)\iid  b»  a  party  to 
any  aurh  thing.  Wa  can  think  of  few  woiaa 
CaUmitiM  than  aurh  an  aiiangtmanr. 

I  '  >r  handarf  the  Jap*  by 

dM|  ••  Rttaata  ba*  caviaed  lu 

111*'  '  II  ot  afnntuiv.     If  there  wa* 

cvvi  ,),..,  u. .  bt  at  to  the  folly  4  tha  Beilin 
a)item  of  dlvldfd  authority,  <  artainiy  tha 
aorry  raault  of  that  experiment  haa  removad 
them  Wt  are  utready  paying,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  a  lonn  time,  for  the  men* 
that  la  being  made  of  tha  Oerman  occvipa* 
tlon. 

In  aharp  contrast  Is  the  efHclent  Job  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  Is  doing  In  Tokyo.  Not  that 
he  Is  dictating  policy.  He  Is  following  metic- 
ulously the  Allied  agreement  of  Potfdam  as 
to  surrender  terms  and  how  ihey  shall  Ije 
carried  out.  But  the  point  Is  thut  lie  is  carry- 
ing them  out — In  letter  and  In  spirit. 

It  is  a  hard  Job.  It  Is  a  Job  tl.at  cannot  be 
done  by  committee  method,  by  veto  devices, 
by  political  jockeying  in  an  international 
power  game.  The  authority  of  executing  pol- 
icy must  be  vested  fully  in  om-  man.  That 
man,  by  Allied  agreement,  is  <3eneral  Mac- 
Arthur. 

He  was  chosen,  first,  because  he  was  an 
American  and  America  almost  alone  defeated 
Japan.  He  was  chosen,  second  y,  because  of 
all  American  commanders  his  long  experience 
in  the  Orient  and  his  brilliant  war  perform- 
ance against  Japan  made  him  the  ideal  occu- 
pation chief.  His  record  In  Tikyo  has  ex- 
ceeded even  the  high  expectations. 

Nobody  In  authority  would  deny  Russia 
ft  place  In  the  Jap  settlement.  S-he  was  urged 
by  the  United  States  and  othjrs  to  accept 
membership  on  the  Far  Eastern  Advisory 
Council — her  absence  is  her  ovn  doing,  not 
ours.  General  MacArthtir,  for  many  weeks, 
has  been  offering  cooperatlor  to  Russian 
staff  officers  in  Tokyo,  and  has  been  waiting 
for  a  Russian  division  to  take  t:p  its  allotted 
position.  But  Russia  wants  tj  dictate  the 
number  of  troops  and  tlielr  pofitlon. 

It's  the  same  old  story.  It's  pnother  warn- 
ing of  what  would  happen  11  Russia  suc- 
ceeded in  replacing  General  MacArthxir  or  di- 
viding his  authority. 

President  Truman  must  not  let  that  hap- 
pen— either  at  the  Moscow  cor  ference  or  in 
the  future. 


(  t 


iii.   LU. 
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Why  Mac's  Popt.T,A»  WrrH  .Tap  Peopli 
(Note:  A  new  Japan,  in  wMch  the  state 
Is  the  servant  of  the  individua  and  not  the 
master  of  a  nation  of  slaves,  rapidly  is  being 
created  by  the  Supreme  Allied  Command  in 
Tokyo,  the  far  eastern  manager  of  the  United 
Press,  who  has  Just  arr.ved  i  i  the  United 
States  on  leave  from  Tokyo,  reports  in  the 
following  dispatch.) 

(By  Miles  W.  Vaughn) 

General  of  the  Army  Doui;las  A.  Mac- 
Arthur,  In  slightly  more  than  100  action- 
packed  days  since  Nippon's  war  lords  sur- 
rendered on  September  2,  has  destroyed  the 
ancient  structure  of  Jap  feudaiism  and  rap- 
Idly  has  laid  the  fotmdation  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  democratic  state. 

The  Supreme  Allied  Commander  has 
achieved  this  by  a  series  of  fa --reaching  or- 
ders, some  of  unprecedented  leverity. 

So  stern,  indeed,  have  beer  some  of  the 
general's  directives  that  open  resistance  to 
tbem  as  feared  by  observers  in  Tokyo. 

japs  takk  oroess 

Tlie  Japanese,  however,  tock  every  order 
With  complete  equanimity. 

With  every  directive  MacArthur's  popu- 
larity   with    the    Japanese    p!ople    has    in- 


eraaaed  rathar  than  ^  •  uhad.  Whan  tha 
■uprame  Allied  Coi  <r  diaeolved  surh 

graat  holding  companies  a*  the  house  ot 
Mttaut,  and  imperilrd  the  sAVlng*  of  mUUon* 
of  Japanaaa  who  had  tnvatted  in  aharea  of 
tha  so-called  "Balbatsu,"  or  great  Industrial 
companlea,  thoaa  whose  fundii  were  tied  up 
Joined  with  the  maaaea  of  tha  people  in  ap- 
proving the  *tep  a*  a  measure  unqueatio4i- 
abljr  daalinad  to  pramtt  future  wara, 

%Q  graat,  Indeed,  ta  MacArtluir'a  papnlarity 
that  It  ta  a  conunon  aaying  in  Tokyo  that  If 
Japan  were  a  republic  and  If  (he  General  were 
to  tun  for  l*realdent  he  would  be  plccted  by 
a  landslide  vote. 

aiatta  or  aoavuatTv 

Xndlratl>*e  ot  tha  popular  attitude  are  these 
facts ; 

Crowda  of  eontMarable  iiae  gather  In  front 
of  the  entrance  to  the  Dal  lehl  Insurance 
Building  to  Tokyo  dally  to  bow  silently  to 
the  General  as  he  walka  down  the  step*  from 
his  office  to  enter  his  automobile  to  drive  to 
lunch. 

Dozen*  of  letters  are  written  to  the  General 
daily  and  most  of  them  express  complete  ap- 
proval   of    the    MacArthur    regime. 

Leading  Japs  have  gone  so  far  as  to  state 
openly  that  they  hope  the  Allied  occupation 
will  continue  for  10  years  or  more,  until  the 
last  vestiges  of  Jap  militarism  and  ultra- 
nationalism  have  disappeared,  and  that  Mac- 
Arthur  will  continue  as  Supreme  Command- 
er throughout  this  period. 

WHY  HK  IS  POPtn-AR 

Reasons  for  the  General's  popularity  are 
manifold  but  appear  to  center  chiefly  around 
the  following: 

First,  the  mass  of  the  Jap  people,  reared 
In  the  tradition  of  Asiatic  military  brutality, 
had  expected  that  the  victorious  American 
troops  would  come  ashore  In  the  Nipponese 
home  islands  to  loot,  rape,  and  pillage. 
When  the  American  soldiers  showed  exem- 
plary discipline  and  offered  Nipponese  chil- 
dren chocolate  bars  rather  than  bayonets,  the 
people  gave  MacArthur  credit.  A  leader 
whose  followers  were  good  men  mtist  be 
great  and  good  himself,  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple  soon   decided. 

The  MacArthur  program  to  develop  de- 
mocracy and  assure  the  rights  of  the  common 
man  at  first  was  received  with  some  skep- 
ticism, tut  when  words  were  followed  by 
deeds  the  people  were  not  slow  to  realize  the 
benefits  being  conferred  upon  them. 

HI   IGNORES   DANGER 

The  General's  striking  personal  appearance 
and  his  obliviousness  to  danger  also  have 
played  a  part.  The  fact  that  he  rides  through 
the  streets  of  Tokyo  unattended,  in  contrast 
to  the  armed  escorts  who  traditionally  at- 
tend prominent  figures,  has  not  been  lost  on 
the  Jap  masses. 

The  general's  popularity  undoubtedly  has 
been  a  factor  in  the  success  of  his  reform 
program,  which  has  been  carried  forward 
with  a  speed  far  greater  than  the  most  san- 
guine observers  thought  possible  at  the  time 
of  the  stirrender. 

WHAT   HE'S  DON* 

Major  steps  that  he  has  taken  Include : 

Immediate  establishment  of  the  fact  that 
the  Allied  command  is  the  supreme  author- 
ity in  Japan.  When  the  general  wanted  to 
see  Emperor  Hirohlto  he  did  not  call  upon 
him — the  Emperor  came  to  the  general's  res- 
idence. 

A  whole  series  of  mass  arrests  of  Jap  war- 
time leaders  who  will  be  tried  for  war  guilt. 
There  is  no  indication  that  the  Jap  people 
resented  any  of  the  arrests. 

The  Jap  armed  forces,  around  which  the 
whole  life  of  the  nation  centered  from  the 
time  of  the  Manchurlan  war  to  the  bvh- 
render  last  September,  have  been  disbanded 
and  the  once  powerful  ministries  of  war  and 
navy  abolished. 


The  htige  Muporate  I  '   'ur- 

nlahed  the  financial  ai.  <  .<nt 

for  Jap  mllltarlam  have  beiu  uub 
WNaioNa  DtaiK  '  v^m 

The  vaat  military   pet  • 

which  hundrada  of  thouat^  i  *  i 

depended  tor  a  part  of  t 
which  waa  u»ed  a*  a  chief  |v  wraixui 

by  the  mtlUarlata,  Imm  been  di*«v,>.«^i  «ud  tha 
laat  penaloA  p«iNMMila  wlU  ba  made  on  Fab* 
ruary  .1. 

The  onaa  powarna  network  ot  polltteal  aiMI 
muitary  poUoa,  by  ivMoti  %bo  ttttllMnvt*  en. 
foread  "tAOMfbl  ooatrol**  a«d  mnplete  nu. 
tlottal  obadtenea  to  their  policy,  haa  been 
abitllahed.  The  number  of  ordinary  civilian 
police  ha*  been  decreaaed. 

Freedom  of  ipeech,  of  ttte  ^reaa,  and  ot 
aaaembly  ha*  been  eetabltahed  and  I*  guar- 
anteed by  t  •  Tine  AUipd  c^immmii  ! '  f 
national  eu  .  .iial  lyttem  ha*  been  a  >  ; - 
ganlaed  to  eliminate  the  teaching  of  militar- 
ism and  ultranatlonallam.  Pul>lic  schools 
now  are  classrooms  in  democracy. 

The  franchise  has  been  widened  and  votea 
granted  to  women.  General  electloas  aoon 
will  be  held  to  select  members  of  a  truly  rep- 
re«*ntalive  national  assemblv. 


Ca r.at^ian  GI  Bi 


RicKt? 


EXTENSION  OF  REM 
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HON    EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHUSrTTS 

Friday.  December  21.  1945 
Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachu'^ptf-  m  . 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex* :  ;j  ir.y  :-■  - 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  inc  ..  ;  'lo  lol- 
lowing  article  by  Sgt.  Richer  a  D.u^iass, 
published  in  Yank,  the  Army  Weekly,  for 
December  14,  1945: 

CANADA'S  CI  BILL 

(Our  neighbors  to  the  north  have  worked 
out  a  much  more  thoroughgoing  program  of 
rights  and  benefits  for  veterans  than  we  have 
enacted,) 

(By  Sgt.  Richard  Douglass) 

Ottawa,  Ont. — There  Isnt  much  oratory  In 
this  particular  parliamentary  chamber  lu 
Canada's  capltol.  Sixty-fotir  of  the  eighty- 
odd  committeemen  present,  all  men.:<r  f 
Parliament,  are  veterans  of  the  First  o:  Sec- 
ond World  War.  A  few  are  still  in  uniform. 
Two  hold  the  Victoria  Cross,  equivalent  to 
otir  Congressional  Medal.  As  a  par.iamentary 
veterans'  committee,  they  are  hearn  i:  ]■•■  • 
posed  amendments  to  the  po6Uiischn;£,c  ;*- 
establishment  order. 

This  is  Just  a  fancy  name  for  the  Canadian 
GI  bill  of  rights.  The  Canadians  plan  to 
nickname  theirs  the  Veterans'  Charter.  Kif;l.i 
now,  though,  the  committee  Isn't  cci.cs::.<d 
with  names.  It  Is  reviewing'  •'-:('  t.  vcr  .- 
ment's  entire  postwar  progra;:,  1  :  \tt(!i.:..^, 
most  of  which  has  been  operative  t  :  'J  yt-a.-s, 
to  make  sure  it's  solid  before  it  faeis  ruii.a- 
ment. 

Few  major  amendment'^  '<^  <:.*:  ;p;i:f d. 
The  program  was  liberalize,  ..^  t;.*  war  j'  - 
grefsed  until  today  the  bene:rs  a"'  rded  Ca- 
nadian veterans  are  amonc  t;.e  ma^i  gt;.p:-- 
ous  offered  by  any  ctu:  rv  T^e  j  ;,:,  i>  a 
much  broader  and  mere  e^ia.p.t.e:.  ;•  c  j  r^.- 
gram  than  our  own. 

But  Canr.:!:Vf  !■.:-•■:,.';::..•  xcu:,,:.^'  p-r. 
gram  is  nr:  t;.r  n-'.;-  ,!  :,  ;'-'r.::,^:-it..,,A. 
good-for-the-boys  attituci*  It  ;.-,  ;:i  ];:*, 
a  reaction  to  the  D-jminin:.  •-■  vinf.rrr.-.atf'  f  x- 
perience  at  -he  r.  •■'■■,■■  ;  :>,(  F;:j:  Wurlt;  W.sr 
when  the  vtU'ran  ai.d  h;.?  t;  ,-, e::.:r,e:.-. -u:.- 
wittingly  spurred  inflaticr. 

In  1918  and  the  years  •;.  •  '  ::  w  cr  ihe 
Government  loaned  veter:.;.^  ;;,  i.e.  r..  .and 
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didn't  ih;;  k  - 
Ing  allov.  ::i':,-  w!:.r: 
to  pay  for  a  ralr.'  >  <■ 
the  government  «  in 
before  1939  was  <  i;' 


settlement  Prici»  of  faim  land  and  equip- 
ment, already  exorbitant,  skyrucketed.  Two 
years  later  the  bottom  fell  out.  Only  3.883  of 
the  24,793  veterans  who  accepted  guvernraent 
loans  nave  repaid  them.  All  but  7,000  quit 
the  scheme.  Many  veterans  squandered  their 
gratuities  (lx.:iui«;si  on  nonessential  con- 
sumer goods  and  luxuries  The  whole  pro- 
gram was  something  the  government  would 
i-ath«-  forget — except  a»  a  lesson  tn  how  not 
to  do  it. 

ThlB  time  Canada  started  planning  its 
pri^'fi  i-rharge  procram  within  3  moiitlis  after 
tlv  I  v.rnment.  on  September  10.  1939.  de- 
cif'-^U    ■=  .ir. 

■  Lor.s  (jf  people  thought  we  wi?!e  crazy." 
says  Waiter  S.  Woods,  deputy  minister  of 
the  Dep:n-tment  of  Veterans'  Afairs  iDVA). 
a  i'b  '  i>r.'"ii)ondmR  to  General  Bradley's  in 
our  o*n  V>-*prn".s'  ..Xdministratlon  in  Wash- 
ington "T ;'*>•,  cci  Hadn't  we  better  wait 
•J.  .. 

private)  In  Woi.c!  W,,  I 
rp'  .lied  the  small  cloth- 
.  A  1'  iii8t  about  enough 
tic.  '■.■.0  remembered  also 
If  -<p'  'r-ment  fiasco.  So, 
14  -Mbronimlttees  of  vol- 
unteer citizens  wt-u-  pianning  an  over-all 
program  for  the  Canadian  veteran.  With- 
out waiting  for  parliamer.tary  action,  the 
Privy  Council  made  the  veterans'  benefits 
legal  by  emergency  order- in -council.  Result 
to  date  is  .something  the  Canadian  GI,  a 
first-class  griper  In  his  own  right,  thinks 
prf^t  *  r  i^n  ,c'. 

Up^'ii  cii-'"i-.  :t,'f>  -iip  '('Man  re<-pive8  (1) 
a  cash  rlothmg  alionaiuf  of  $100  and  a 
priority  suit  certiticaie  which  gives  him  first 
crrtck  at  the  available  clothing  .stock  (many 
clothiers  have  hard-to-get  accessories  laid 
away  exclusively  for  veterans),  and'  (2)  a 
rehabilitation  grant  equal  to  30  days'  pay 
in  hi8  last  rank  plus  dependents'  allow- 
a  n  ces . 

Befnie  he  leaves  the  district  depot  or  sep- 
amtinn  center,  the  veteran  makes  applica- 
tion for  his  war-service  gratuity. 

The  veteran  receives  a  'basic  gratuity"  of 
*7  50  per  month  for  service  in  the  Western 
JIt;nisphere  ar.d  $15  per  month  while  over- 
.seaj..  For  every  6  months  overseas,  he  gets 
a  "suTjplcmentary  gratuity'"  of  7  days'  pay 
and  allowances.  This  sum  Is  paid  in  monthly 
Installments,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of 
*h.?  .:1i=ichargee'3  monthly  pav  plus  depend- 
pntv  a!!nw,nce8.  It  Is  tax-free,  and  can't 
bf>  atiarh^r) 

The  gnnuity  i?  payable  to  any  veteran  who 
served  or  volunteered  to  serve  overseas.  Un- 
ilp'  the  National  Resources  Mobili/ation  Act, 
.^oldiei-9  were  allowed  to  decide  whether  they 
would  serve  over?ea.s  or  In  Canada.  Only  16 
percent  of  the  AiJiiV  did  not  volunteer  for 
cver.sea"  .«:emce.  Several  thousand  of  these 
liwnvo.unieors,  known  a.s  Zombies,  were  sent 
iioross  tow;!rd  the  end.  however,  and  thus  be- 
came ehgible  for  graruitiep. 

Every  serviceman  Irom  general  to  private 
1:^  eligible  for  a  gratuity.  The  basic  gratuity 
1>  the  same  for  even'body,  but  the  5upp!e- 
menta!  cratuity  (7  clays'  pay  for  every  30 
davs"  sriv.ce  overseas)  1?  b.vr^d  on  rank. 
CanadMi;  serviceir.en  did  i:c:  receive  extra 
pay  for  overseas  service. 

Just  as  important  as  the  veteran's  gratuity 
1.-  l;;.s  i-cestabllshment  credit,  equal  in  value 
to  h;.-  bas!c  gratuity. 

Reest-iblishment  credit  may  be  used  at  any 
time  -.vithin  10  years  for  the  following  pur- 
pric.>s  (1)  The  acquisition  of  a  home  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  value 
of  the  property;  (2)  the  repair  and  modern- 
ization of  liLs  home,  if  owned  by  him;  (3)  for 
furniture  and  household  equipment  not  to 
exceed  tvo -thirds  of  itj  cost;  (4)  as  working 
Capital  for  a  business  or  profession:  (5)  for 
the  purch-isp  ,-,'  tool?;,  instruments,  or  equip- 
ment i  r  ;.;:  '-.a^-^  bu  :ness,  or  profession; 
(6)  for  I  lie  {.archase  of  a  business  to  an 
amount    net    exceeding    two-thirds    of    the 


equity  f  md;  (7)  for  the  payment  of  pre- 
miums on  Caiiadian  Government  life  insur- 
ance, and  (8)  for  the  purchane  of  special 
equipment  required  for  educational  or  voca- 
tional training. 

The  DVA  estimates  that  the  average  vet- 
eran's gratuity  plus  reestablistunent  credit 
wil.  total  $900.  So  far,  the  average  Navy 
gratuity  plus  credit  is  $1,1*22. 

Thousands  of  dollars  In  giatuities  (but  not 
la  reestablii-hment  credits  unlej«  they  settle 
In  Canada)  will  be  paid  to  the  13,611  Ameri- 
cans who  served  in  the  Canadian  forces  If 
they  apply.  Most  Americans  haven't  applied 
yet  because  they  don't  know  about  the  gra- 
tuity plan.  The  majority  of  those  eligible 
served  with  the  RCAF  before  transferring  to 
the  Unked  States  forces. 

Lt.  Col.  J.  H.  Hogan,  assistant  director  of 
reestablishruenty credits,  says  the  veterans  are 
In  no  hurry.  Only  30,000  applications  have 
been  filed*  for  a  total  of  six  and  cne-half  bil- 
lion dollars  of  credit.  But  abc.ut  500,000  of 
Canada's  1.000,000  servicemen  and  women  are 
still  in  uniform. 

Most  veterans.  Including  those  in  the 
women's  branches,  are  using  their  credit  to 
buy  furniture.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  the 
credit  applications  have  been  for  furniture, 
iwo  and  one-half  million  dollars'  worth. 
Three  Toronto  girls — a  supervisor,  a  cook,  and 
an  office  worker — pooled  their  total  reestab- 
llsliment  credit  for  $1,200  for  furniture  for 
their  rooming-house    business. 

One  veteran  operated  a  side  show  In  a  pre- 
war circus  but  sold  his  animals  when  he  went 
overseas.  It  was  the  only  business  he  knew. 
His  credit  application  for  a  family  of  mon- 
keys was  approved.  Another  vet  who  liad 
managed  a  miniature  golf  coui-se  wanted  to 
get  started  again.  He  used  to  move  his  busi- 
ness southward  by  trailer  as  the  weather  got 
colder  The  DVA  allowed  him  credit  for  a 
trailer,  not  as  a  home  but  as  essential  equip- 
ment.   He  got  golf  balls  and  clubs,  too. 

"Awaiting  returns  "  grants  to  tide  over  the 
veteran  who  has  started  farming  or  gone  into 
bu*-iness  for  himself  is  another  feature  of  the 
Canadian  plan.  These  grants — from  $50  to 
$70,  depending  on  marital  sutus.  plus  liberal 
allowances  for  dependents — are  charged 
against  the  ve'^eran's  reestabllshment  credit. 
A  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Navy,  a 
succes.sful  professional  writer  in  civilian  life, 
left  a  half-completed  novel  behind  when  he 
enlisted.  He's  getting  an  awaitlng-returns 
grant  for  himself,  his  wife  and  child  while 
completing    his   novel. 

If  the  veteran  decides  to  use  his  reestab- 
llshment credit  for  an  education — either  uni- 
versity or  vocational — he  is  eligible  for  a  liv- 
ing allowance  of  $60  if  single  and  $80  if  mar- 
ried plus  dependents'  allowances  as  follows: 
First  twn  children,  $12  apiece;  third.  $10; 
next  three,  $8  apiece,  or  a  maximum  of  $58 
a  month  fcr  six  children.  In  addition,  the 
Government  pays  tuition  and  Incidental  fees. 
The  period  of  schooling  Is  ordinarily  limited 
to  the  number  of  months  in  service,  although 
outstanding  students,  even  if  comparatively 
short-timers  in  uniform — may  earn  a  degree 
and  even  do  post-graduate  work.  » 

The  back-to-school  trend  has  already  over- 
taxed the  universities.  Old  war-plant  facili- 
ties ha^e  been  borrowed  by  Toronto  and  Mc- 
GllI  Universities  to  provide  housing  and  lec- 
ture space.  DVA  pays  the  universities  $150 
extra  per  student  to  help  them  meet  the 
salaries  of  additional  lecturers  and  the  costs 
of  classroom  expansion.  The  University  of 
Toronto  has  3.200  vets;  McGUl,  In  Montreal, 
with  three  registration  periods  a  year  for  vet- 
erans, has  enrolled  1.400  in  its  college  of 
arts,  .science,  and  commerce.  Of  the  123  first- 
year  students  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Op- 
tometry in  Toronto.  101  are  veterans.  If  the 
course  he  wants  Is  available  at  a  Canadian 
university,  the  veteran  must  study  here  in 
Canada. 

Veterans'  Minister  Ian  Mackenzie  says  vet- 
erans    attending     universities    are     rnalring        _       _ 
"splendid  pro:;:  ess."     Only  45  of  the  10,000       a  grant  of 


who  enrc4led  between  October  1941  and  Oc- 
tober 194^  dropped  out  for  failuie  to  meet 
academic  IstaudardB. 

"The  veteran  wants  an  education,  not  nec- 
essarily n  degree,"  explained  Dr.  W.  H. 
Hatcher,  Assistant  dean  of  McGill'b  Aiis  Col- 
lege. "0\)r  first  class  of  veierai:is  passed  with 
an  average  of  70  percent,  a  magnificent  per- 
formance] in  view  of  the  slaughtering  we  do 
around  h^re." 

Under  \  a     trainLng-on-the-job     program, 


agreemen|ts  ranging  from  1  month  to  a  year 
are  signdd  between  the  employer  and  the 
Goverumtnt.  The  emplojer  pays  the  vet- 
eran at  a;  rate  that  mu&t  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Dominion  Labor  Depaitment. 
In  additiiin,  the  tiaiuee  receives  the  regular 
maintenance  grants,  but  any  earnings  on  the 
side  exceeding  $40  a  month  will  be  deducted 
from  his  Jiving  allowance.  The  veteran  likes 
the  traioftng-on-the-job  idea,  becaxise  it  Is 
an  easy  «tep  from  tiiis  to  a  permanent  job; 
the  employer  likes  it  because  he  has  a  chance 
to  watch  I  the  man  work  before  hiring  him 
permaneqtly,  and  ttie  Government  likes  it 
because  ihe  program  helps  to  relieve  the 
overcrowiled  vocational  schools. 

The  Veierans'  Land  Act  offers  the  veteran  a 
chance  t$  go  into  "full-time  farming  or  to 
finance  a  tuburban  home  costing  up  to  $6,000. 
If  his  farming  application  is  approved  and 
he  keeps  iifp  his  time  payments  for  at  least 
10  years.^the  veteran  will  receive  approxi- 
mately 21  percent  of  the  value  of  the  land 
and  buildings  free,  plus  a  maximum  ot  $1.2u0 
fur  stock  and  equipment. 

Some  3j500  farm  properties  have  been  pur- 
chased br  the  Government  for  sale  exclu- 
sively to  pervice  personnel.  More  than  600 
veterans  |have  gone  into  full-time  farm- 
ing iuider|  Government  auspices,  but  the  Do- 
minion iaj  going  slow  With  its  farm  program 
to  leave  4  good  selection  of  farms  for  men 
still  overseas  or  Just  returning. 

The  otHer  half  of  the  Veterans'  Land  Act, 
under  which  dischargees  may  purcliase  sub- 
lirban  hiJmes  (so-called  "small  holdings"). 
Is  lutendfd  to  give  the  veteran  with  a  steady 
Income  ini  town  a  chance  for  a  home  In  a  low- 
lncome-t$x  area,  where  he  can  do  gardening 
or  stock  raising. 

Gordon  Way,  an  ex -sergeant  in  a  company 
quartermaster  outfit  (the  position  Is  equiv- 
alent to  ti  supply  sergeant),  is  one  of  800 
veterans  already  established  on  a  small  hold- 
ing. Waj.  who  landed  in  England  with  the 
second  contingent  of  the  First  Canadian  Di- 
vision, in  1939.  hAl  $1,201  Ln  gratuities  com- 
ing to  hii^  when  he  returned  in  June  19i4, 
leaving  hi  English  bride  and  baby. 

"I  startled  to  look  around  for  a  Job.  not 
knowing  txactly  what  I  was  looking  for," 
Way  said.  I  "I  Intended  to  take  a  4-year  com- 
mercial course  at  Queens  Colleee.  until  a 
DVA  vocational  counselor  pointed  out  that 
I  would  be  competing  with  men  10  years 
younger  tihan  myself  by  the  time  I  gradu- 
ated. I  tealized  he  was  right  but  no  one 
had  offered  me  a  decent  Job."  Then  a  civil 
service  preference,  by  virtue  of  Way's  time 
oversea.s.  Helped  him  land  a  Job  as  chief  clerk 
in  the  DVA  public  relations  office. 

It  was  Uionths  before  Way  found  satisfac- 
tory living  quarters.  Meanwhile.  Mr^.  Way 
and  their  daughter  had  arrived.  For  a  time 
they  were  compelled  to  live  in  a  bungalow 
and  shara  meals  with  their  landlady;  later 
they  lived  in  a  one- room  tourist  cabin.  An- 
swering ah  ad  in  the  Ottawa  Citizen,  the 
V/ays  flna^y  located  a  small  holding.  It  is 
a  20-year-$ld  two-stc-y  brick  house  on  a  half- 
acre  plot,  15  miles  from  the  capital.  The 
price  was  $5,000.  Way  applied  to  the  Land 
Act  people  for  a  loan.  They  investigated  the  ^ 
property,  interviewed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Way  to' 
be  sure  tl^ey  realized  the  inconvenience  of 
country  llje,  then  approved  their  application. 
Way  made  the  required  10-percent  down 
payment  ($500)  and  signed  a  contract  to 
pay  $3,333^  over  a  period  of  20  years,  in 
monthly  installments  of  $19  25.  Way  received 
>2,0O0  from  the  Government.    This 
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grant  is  as  good  as  cash  if  Way  keeps  up  his 

payments  for  10  years.  If  he  sells  ahead  of 
time,  he  must  pay  the  total  cos ,  of  the  hold- 
ing and  equipment. 

The  Ways  used  up  their  houiehold  equip- 
ment credit  of  8250  by  purchasli  g  the  owner's 
refrigerator  and  electric  range.  They  spent 
$100  of  their  reestabllshment  credit  for  gar- 
den equipment  and  another  $li>0  for  misery 
stock. 

Way  pays  his  commuting  costs  by  using  his 
16-year-old  Willys  as  a  school  bus.  collecting 
a  dollar  a  week  from  each  student  passenger. 
Financial  help  to  tide  over  the  Jobless  vet- 
eran Is  available  in  the  form  of  (1)  out-of- 
work  benefits  or  (2)  unemployment  compen- 
sation. The  Government  feeU  that  the  ex- 
serviceman  shouldn't  be  obliged  to  take  the 
first  Job  offered.  While  he  is  Icoklng  around, 
he  can  apply  for  an  out-of-work  benefit. 
Payments  are  limited  to  52  weeks  or  the  vet- 
eran's maximum  period  of  service  and  are 
the  same  as  awaitlng-returns  benefits. 
Meanwhile,  the  veteran  mtist  be  capable  of 
and  available  for  work. 

After  15  weeks  on  a  Job  covtred  by  unem- 
ployment insurance,  the  veteraa  becomes  eli- 
gible for  the  fame  benefits  as  i  civilian  who 
has  been  at  work  since  Canada's  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  became  effective  in 
July  1941. 

Health  and  Insurance  benef  ts  are  liberal. 
The  veteran  can  take  out  a  $10,000  Govern- 
ment life  Insurance  policy  without  examina- 
tion any  time  up  to  3  years  a  ter  discharge. 
He  has  5  plans  to  choose  f ro  n — policies  to 
be  paid  up  In  10,  15,  or  20  years,  or  at  the 
ages  of  60  or  65.  Policies  ha-  e  cash  values 
after  2  years  but  no  loan  value.  A  widow 
or  widower  of  a  veteran  Is  eligible  as  a  policy- 
holder. 

Health  benefits  are  not  restricted  to  vet- 
erans with  servlce-connecte<i  disabilities. 
Everyone  Is  allowed  free  medhal  and  dental 
care  for  1  year  after  discharge. 

The  law  guarantees  the  veteran  his  old  Job 
back  If  he  applies  within  3  m  mths  and  as- 
sures him-  seniority.  Veterans'  preference 
In  civil  service  Is  limited  to  overseas  vet- 
erans and  men  receiving  pensions.  There 
are.  Incidentally.  22,436  pensioners  plus  14.-  • 
796  dependents  of  these  pensioners  who  also 
receive  payments. 

By  and  large,  Canada's  posttlischarge  pro- 
gram appears  to  be  working  well.  Gratuity 
payments,  based  on  pay-book  records,  were 
slow  at  first.  Now  the  veten.n  can  expect 
his  first  gratuity  check  6  we<'ks  after  dis- 
charge. Applications  for  furniture  credit 
are  usually  O.  K.'d  within  4  da.'s,  but  it  may 
take  several  months  before  a  veteran  Ib 
settled  on  a  farm  or  In  business  on  Govern- 
ment credit.  Volunteer  cltli'ens"  advisory 
committees  and  district  DVA  supervisors  in- 
vestigate before  these  applicalons  are  ap- 
proved. They  mtist  be  satisfied  these  enter- 
prises are  worth  while  and  tlie  veteran  is 
qualified  to  run  them. 

This  caution  Is  In  the  veteran's  Interest, 
because  once  he  has  used  up  his  reestabllsh- 
ment credit  to  buy  a  farm,  for  example,  he 
Is  not  elllglble  for  educational  or  other  grants. 
Benefits  are  now  more  generous  than  for- 
merly. The  clothing  allowance  started  at 
$35.  was  Increased  to  $65.  is  now  $100.  Out- 
of-work  benefits  have  been  upped  $20  a 
month. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Veterans'  Quali- 
fications, after  hearing  representatives  of 
education,  trade-unions,  and  the  military 
profession,  recently  made  82  recommenda- 
tions to  Improve  the  program.  Extensive 
changes  also  have  been  proposed  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee  by  Canada's  veterans'  or- 
ganization. The  Canadian  Legion,  for  in- 
stance, has  urged  that  the  cost  of  university 
and  vocational  training  should  not  be  charged 
against  reestabllshment  credit,  tliat  students 
should  be  granted  Increased  living  allow- 
ances, and  that  surpltis  property  from  the 
"War  Assets  Corporation  should  be  available 
to  veterans. 


One  of  the  veterans'  big  problems  Is  shel- 
ter. Forty  percent  of  married  Army  per- 
sonnel, according  to  a  late  survey,  have 
housing  problems;  between  10  and  12  per- 
cent definitely  have  no  place  for  their  fami- 
lies. The  DVA  is  appealing  to  citizens  by 
radio  and  newspapers  to  make  available  to 
vets  any  extra  living  space. 

The  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  have  estab- 
lished extensive  counseling  services  in  Can- 
ada and  overseas  to  help  the  veteran  make  a 
sound  decision  about  his  future.  Brightly 
ulustrated  pamphlets  in  nontechnical  lan- 
guage explain  specific  phases  of  the  post- 
discharge  program.  Movies  present  the  pro- 
gram to  civilian  and  military  audiences. 
"(5ood-bye,  Mr.  Gyps"  is  the  title  of  one  ani- 
mated short  showing  how  the  vet  may  be 
swindled  out  of  his  gratuity.  All  three  serv- 
ices have  Issued  detailed  vocational  guides, 
to  show  employers  what  service-learned  skills 
can  be  useful  In  civilian  trades. 

How  the  veterans'  program  will  affect  Cana- 
dian economy  Is  anyone's  guess.  DVA  officials 
hope  there  will  be  sufficient  room  for  all  the 
talent  and  know-how  developed  In  university 
and  vocational  schools  under  Canada's  GI  bill. 

"Our  Job,"  says  Deputy  Minister  Woods,  "Is 
not  to  develop  a  special  economy  for  the  vet- 
eran. We  can  only  make  available  certain 
opportunities  to  compensate  him  for  his 
losses.  As  a  result  of  our  program,  he  should 
be  a  super  Canadian." 

Primary  objective  of  the  Canadian  program 
Is  to  assist  dischargees  to  earn  a  living. 

"It  can  only  succeed,"  the  Government  tells 
service  personnel  In  Its  Back  to  Civilian  Life 
pamphlet,  "to  the  extent  that  ex-service  per- 
sonnel are  prepared  to  he'n  Inemselves  and 
to  the  extent  that  employers  will  provide  op- 
portunity. It  cannot  help  those  who  have 
no  desire  to  help  themselves." 

Some  people  may  wonder  if  the  vet  Is  get- 
ting too  much.  Says  Veteran  Minister  Mac- 
kenzie: 

"We  regard  this  expenditure  as  a  construc- 
tive contribution  to  the  future  life  of  Canada. 
•  •  •  These  are  the  men  who  will  return 
tenfold  and  a  hundredfold  In  public  service 
the  small  expenditure  we  may  make  now  on 
their  education  and  professional  training." 


.\  Critici.'m  and  an  .An.«uer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E,  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  19, 1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  recent  editorial  from  the 
Herald-Press  of  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  to- 
gether with  my  answer: 

HEW    TO    THE  LINK 

Hurling  invective  and  epithets  is  one  cer- 
tain way  of  not  finding  a  meeting  ground 
for  labor  and  management.  More  and  more 
people,  realizing  that  evasion  of  the  Golden 
Rule  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  world's 
and  the  Nation's  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal ills,  are  experiencing  a  feeling  of  revulsion 
against  the  tirades  that  fill  printed  coltmius 
and  the  radio  waves. 

Not  until  the  American  people  stop  throw- 
ing verbal  brickbats  and  attempt  serloiisly 
to  solve  their  problems  will  any  progress  be 
made. 

An  Incident  of  the  senseless  recrimination 
now  in  vogue  occurred  this  week  when  this 
district's  Congressman,  Clare  Hoffman,  tried 
to  give  CIO  Vice  President  Walter  Reuther  a 
going-over  In  the  public  prints.  Representa- 
tive Hoffman,  who  would  rather  battle  the 
CIO  ;:...:.  do  anything  else,  arose  In  Congress 


to  call  Reuther  a  draft-dodger  who  "ashed 
deferment  on  grounds  of  dependency,  al- 
though he  has  neither  chick  nor  child." 
Reuther  came  back  with  the  assertion  that 
he  never  sought  draft  defi>:!r:(  i.*.  He  and 
Mrs.  Reuther  are  the  pan ;  :  oi  one  child, 
a  second  child  having  died  3  months  ago. 

Congressman  Hoffman  Is  entitled  to  his 
views  toward  organized  labor,  and  Reuther  is 
entitled  to  his.  Both,  like  all  citizens,  have 
the  right  to  express  those  opinions  and  views, 
but  In  this  last  exchange  It  would  appear 
that  Hoffman  Injured  himself  by  the  accusa- 
tions he  reputedly  made,  and  that  Reuther 
exhibited  the  greater  poise  and  dignity. 

The  people  are  Interested  in  facts,  not  ora- 
tory. Allegations  such  as  those  attributed  to 
Representative  Hoffman  in  his  remarks  about 
Reuther  are  serious  and.  if  untrue,  are  ma- 
Uclotis.  It  Is  immaterial  whether  the  target 
of  vituperation  is  prominent  or  unknown. 
Every  man  is  entitled  to  respect,  if  he  Is 
sincere.  Whether  Reuther  Is  right  or  wrong 
In  his  economic  views,  no  one  has  charged 
him  with  being  insincere — that  Is,  not  yet. 

DE.AR  EorroH:  I  quite  agree  with  you  that 
"hurling  Invective  and  epithets"  has  little 
convincing  power,  though  sometimes  an  ac- 
curate description  of  a  policy  or  an  individual 
may  throw  light  on  the  Issue.  Then  you 
pan  me  and  praise  Reuther  because  appar- 
ently you  read  somewhere — and  you  repeated 
the  charge — that  I  "arose  In  Congress  to  call 
Reuther  a  draft  dodger  who  asked  deferment 
on  grounds  of  dependency  although  he  has 
neither  chick  nor  child.'  "  You  continued. 
"Reuther  came  back  with  the  assertion  that 
he  never  sought  draft  deferment.  He  and 
Mrs.  Reuther  are  the  parents  cf  one  child,  a 
second  child  having  died  3  months  ago." 

What  I  did  say — and  you  will  find  It  under 
date  of  November  29,  on  page  11227  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  I  quote — was  this: 

"The  UAW-CIO.  through  Its  spokesman. 
Walter  Reuther — who,  by  the  way,  while  a 
healthy  young  man,  with  a  wage-earning 
wife,  was  deferred  on  the  ground  of  de- 
pendency and  remained  during  the  war 
safely  here  In  America,  as  the  representative 
of  the  UAW-CIO — now  demands  that  General 
Motors  throw  open  It*  books  to  his  Inspec- 
tion, apparently  upon  the  assumption  that 
he  has  the  right  not  only  to  secure  a  -fair 
wage  for  the  members  of  his  union,  but  to 
determine  how  the  dollars  received  by  Gen- 
eral Motors  from  the  sale  of  Its  products 
should  be  distributed  as  between  stockhold- 
ers, management,  company  needs  for  con- 
tinuing the  business,  and  the  workers.  The 
union  also  claims  the  right  to  limit  the  price 
at  which  motorcars  should  be  sold." 

You  win  note  there  is  no  charge  of  draft- 
dodging,  no  assertion  that  Reuther  asked  to 
be  deferred;  and  if  that  statement  Is  hurling 
invective  and  epithets,  I'm  sorry,  but  it  will 
have  to  stand. 

Prom  a  Government  record,  let  me  give  you 
the  following  fact* : 

Reuther.  In  his  questionnaire,  did  not 
state  which  class  he  considered  himself  to 
be  In;  he  did  not  ask  for  a  deferment.  He 
listed  as  dependents  his  wife.  May.  who 
earned  $1,000  per  annum  as  a  UAW  employee 
(Reuther's  confidential  secretary),  and  his 
sister,  Anna  May,  17,  to  whcrn  he  s'ated, 
he  began  to  contribute  $10  ptr  wcfk  tie 
September  preceding  his  quesU'jnnaire.  If 
Reuther  was  In  111  health.  If  he  had  a  child, 
his  questionnaire  did  not  disclose  that  fact, 
and  he  passed  the  physical. 

R.  J.  Thomas,  pre.sldent  of  t;if  l-.-WV-CIO, 
and  Reuther's  superior,  was  the  one  who 
asked  for  Reuther's  deferment,  and  that  on 
three  grounds: 

1.  That  Reuther  was  a  d::ectGr  of  'he 
union's  General  Motors'  department. 

2.  That  he  was  a  member  of  the  national 
subcommittee  on  training  in  Industry  of  the 
National  Defense  AdviM)ry  Conunlssion,  and 
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3  T:  •  he  v.-as  engRRed  in  dlEC'u;.'i.:.i:  ;:.;:,:.-; 
lor  spcn:;::!:?  up  airpla::'-  ;  rs  ductlon. 

M:-  R'-!t.:>f.-  rf^r ■._■:'.  ■■('.  '\v,i  ;:,v.ta tions  tron\ 
l':.(  ,e  fc,,r:i  a;;^  ;.  ■  ;!:  it:  bf.aiii,  caiUng  hiru 
lor  phvoual  examinat-  -u.  cieuifrl  tlie  union  8 
request  that  he  he  deiei-r-d  bfruii'^-  cf  his 
dafraae  activitie5.  ire  CiTi.ie  :  Pt  '!u'-'i-!i 
Ifftnagement  asked  h:rn  ;o  i  ..i  ;:-  tarl 
Reuther  made  no  comment  oi  either  invun- 
tion.  Previously  he  had  stnt^d  th.it  his  j'..b 
is  with  the  union. 

His  draft  board.  No.  3i.  m  Apiu  ui  la41  held 
that  Reuther  had  no  dependents  (the  child 
came  later).  When  R.  J.  Thomas  request 
for  Reuther's  deferment  was  up,  Reuther 
stated  that  he  would  await  his  Instructions 
from  Thomas  and  Phil  Murray,  CIO  president. 
before  deciding  whether  to  file  an  appeal. 
Thomas  and  Murray  later  announced  that  an 
appeal  would  be  taken,  and  Murray,  in  a  let- 


ter to  the  dra 
direct  supervi 
tlona  covering 


t  board,  said  that  Reuther  has 
i  ;;on  for  i'-.e  \.$ffC^^  on  labor  rela- 
79  plarti.'*  ..  ■;  173  000  workers. 
In  May,  ReuUiier  wSs'^p  .i  :i.  class  III-A  by 
the  appeal  bo.rd.  and  the  reason  given  by  the 
board  was  that  his  wife  was  dependent  on 
him.     Again  there  was  no  mention  of  a  child. 

Your  statement  that  I  "*  ■  '.d  rather  bat- 
tle the  CIO  than  do  anyi  i.w  eiso/'  is  in 
eiTor.  N.v  l.^;  duty  is  to  .n  ,v(  ;>;e  of  the 
district  ;i;  i  ::  yuu  wftni  to  i^nr.-'  ci^wn,  at  my 
expen.-t>  i  -  ^^  whether  I  am  on  the  Job.  I 
will  be  „...a  u.  have  you.  I  want  no  quarrel 
with  any  powerful  organization  engaeed  In 
political  actlvit'es.  but  I  am  not  side-stepping 
eny  individual  or  organization  which  follows 
a  rcurs'-  w'T'-h  I  '•  <nk  rt!;  .':'^u".^tal  to  the 
welfare  <  i  e  ".  •:  ;i  r  :.<  o,ple  of  the 
district.  The  CIO  and  Its  otTiceiS  and  its 
agents,  over  a  period  of  years,  have  accused 
me  of  almost  every  evil  thin^  from  disloyalty 
down.  Their  charges  have  been  false.  I 
would  be  less  than  hximan  if  I  did  not  on 
occasion  reply,  and  I  frankly  admit  that  I 
have  hurled  more  than  one  verbal  brickbat 
In  the  direction  of  that  crganiyation  and 
some  of  Its  ofa-ers.  For  the  rank  and  file, 
I  have  the  greatest  re&poct.  I  know,  because 
I  know  many  of  them,  tliat  they  are  Just  as 
loyal.  Just  as  honest,  just  as  anxictu  to  ful- 
fill the  obligations  of  a  good  citizen  as  you  or 
I  think  we  are. 

You  sav  Reuther  Is  sincere.  Granted.  It 
docs  not  follow  that  his  philosophy  Is  that 
of  the  people  of  the  district  or  my  philosophy, 
or  that  I  cannot  criticize  it. 

As  long  as  we  Eire  on  the  subject,  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  Govcrn- 
ment  record  which  I  hold  in  mv  hand  as  I 
dictate  this  st  t  . ;    '  ■.   \\\    :  esday  eve- 


ning.   March    :  . 
introduced  as  Com 

meeting    of    the    Y 


\\  .  •';  r  uther  was 
v>  ;>  t  r  Reuther  at  a 
...     p..  pies    Socialist 


League.  Masonic  Temple.  Flint.  He  was  pre- 
sented by  Nordlne  Johnson  who  organized 
the  women's  brigade  dui-lng  the  big  strike. 
Hi.s  topic  was  Russia's  Eroncmlc  Position 
Today.  He  spid  that  h-  had  spent  33  moi.ihs 
In  Europe.  He  proceeded  to  deliver  an  ad- 
drcf^s  praising  European  labor  policies  ai.d 
workers'  conditimis.  I1-"  'a  .i ;  asked — and  I 
quote  from  the  record: 

"Do  you  and  th«  Soviet  Union  believe  in 
reliarion  and  God  or  In  iclt;K<'  as  a  it'igion?" 

The  answer  was: 

"We  do  not  believe  in  God  but  Uiat  m<.!; 
is  god- ■ 

I  do  not  subficribe  to  that  doctrine,  and, 
ffs  •  ^l!  Will  note  fr-nn  rpnd'.i-.g  the  foregoinsr. 
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i:.init?.j,  and  if 
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'■.  ■-  e-.;  •■<>  ;-C'Cl  hy  Routher  at 
iv.^;  we-f  simil.ir  t(;  rho.-o  sct 
a  letter  al'.ctjed  to  ha.e  bee;:  'A;.t:.-ii 
by  Walter  RfU-hcr  a.nd  h:;s  br-.)thci ,  V.ctoi, 
on  January  "X  1934  from  Abrr.<^ivcK,  Ftns?:!i] 
ai:d  addresssed  to  Melvlr.  and  O'.ndi.-  Biyh^n, 


fn'T.a,-  r;  'he  Reu:hcr=:-  Ge-.-r^  .■  .Ad.les,  sec- 
retary r.::d  'reasurer  of  the  UAW-CIO.  De- 
tro::  iwinded  out  copies  of  that  letter  to  tiie 
deieL'ate?  attendine  the  convention  held  In 
Bu.".-.  N  Y  'tT  .a  u-ist  of  1941,  where 
'ht-:-'  wu  .  B  '.:  ••f.'  t:  t.t  between  John  L, 
Lei\:.s  ;ir.-:i  £.'l;ir-;.  fi;.„'-ia;  Addes  at  the 
pre  <■::•  ■;:;:e  .^  .;  br^tncr  u-rii-^r  of  Reuther 
in  the  union  which  Is  now  on  strike  against 
Genpra!  Motors. 

Wh  .  Addes  handed  out  the  letter,  he 
■.ttid  that  the  Reuthers  would  undoubtedly 
d»n  .  having  written  such  a  letter,  and  when 
*h.>, '  statement  was  made.  Melvin  Bishop,  the 
:  f^c  :pient  of  the  letter,  at  Addes'  request  got 
up  on  the  platform  and  stated  he  had  received 
the  letter  from  Wa"ter  and  Victor  Reuther 
and  that  it  was  authentic.  It  is  only  fair 
to  state  that  Reuther  did  deny  writing  the 
letter.  The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  in 
that  letter  the  Reuthers  are  alleged  to  have 
advised  their  comrades  in  Detroit  to  fight  for 
a  Soviet  America 

In  years  gone  by,  there  has  been  not  a 
little  violence  connected  with  the  strikes  in 
Detroit — strikes  In  which  Mr.  Reuther  had  a 
very  active  part. 

In  the  p..pers  o^  December  15 — and,  I  as- 
stune,  also  in  Detroit  papers,  wliich  you  must 
have  seen- -there  appears  a  partial  steno- 
graphic r  port  of  the  present  union  GM 
negotiations.  In  that  part  of  the  report 
given  out  by  the  union,  Hsuther,  in  answer 
to  GM  negotiators  is  reported  (If  the  press 
quotation  is  correct)  to  have,  among  other 
things  said- 

"We  are  telling  you  frankly  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  make  any  automobiles  until  this  is 
settled,  and  you  can  go  tlirough  all  the  con- 
Uact  cancellations  you  want.  •  •  •  You 
are  asking  for  a  fi^ht.  and.  brother,  you  are 
going  to  get  it,  and  If  It  is  the  last  thing  we 
do,  brother,  we  are  going  to  sweat  this  one 
out  to  the  bitter  end.  •  •  •  You  haven't 
lost  a  damn  red  cent,  and  we  will  take  it 
right  down  to  the  last  bitter  inch  of  the  road, 
and  when  tJie  plants  open  up,  remember, 
part  of  It  gees  back  into  the  plants.  Don't 
forget  about  bat.  We  have  just  started  to 
fight,  tince  this  Is  the  way  you  have  asked 
for  it.  You  made  that  decision  when  you 
canceled  the  contracts;  you  asked  for  it.  you 
will  get  it.  you  will  get  it  with  everything 
we  have  got  and  then  we  will  break  It 
off.  •  •  •  You  asked  for  It.  and  you  are 
going  to  get  the  damnedest  fight  you  ever 
had.  •  •  •  Ycu  can  gel  alf  the  injunc- 
tion you  want,  but  Dean  Isn't  going  to  make 
Chevrolets  and  Butciis." 

Reuther  also  announced  that  the  union 
would  call  out  the  "panzer  "  divisions.  Just 
what  he  meant  by  that  was  not  made  clear. 

Now,  I  hold  no  brief  for  General  Motors. 
I  du  speak  for  employees  who  must  work  for 
their  living,  for  many  of  them.  I  believe 
In  unions.  I  believe  In  collective  bargaining. 
But  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  believe 
that  we  will  never  get  anywhere  until  there 
is  equal  Justice  under  the  law  lor  everyone. 

When,  last  Sattirday,  December  15.  the 
House  Labor  Committee,  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Its  members  speak  for  union 
labor,  voted  10  tc  "  t  r-fuse  to  give  further 
consideration  to  P!---;:ent  Truman's  fact- 
finding hill,  I  was  one  of  the  4  Republicans 
-n^uded  in  the  7  who  wanted  to  go  ahead 
srd  drnft  and  s-ubmit  a  bill  before  Christmas. 

!<•  .r,  --rpoqing  the  policies  of  the  leadership 
of  the  CIO  nnd  If  In  stating  the  fact  that 
}i(  uiher,  a  ntalthy.  physically  fit  young  man. 
vvr-s  deferred  on  the  ground  of  dependency, 
wh"r.  hi.s  nr'v  '(''pendent  •was  his  wife  and 
pfrhrr-s  :i  I  ""-y  rir-old  sister,  is  Invective. 
Ti  f  ;:  I  ;  lured  myself  and  will  have  to  take 
t^l'■  ron-ifqijences, 

M  v    I    humbly    and    respectfully    suggest 
th.it  i':  wruiid  be  h"!ti::!;  i,''  edlto'-s.  like  oth- 
pr<   would    mri^t'    .t.    ef<  :-    'o  ascertain   the 
fact."   before   "throwing  verbal    hr;{-k'"  .•.-"? 
Yi.nns  for  more  and  be':er  r-r:'  .ci^i-i. 
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HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or   MICHIG.^N 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thiusday,  December  20.  1945 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undi  r  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks ia  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing broadcast  wliich  I  transcribed  for 
delivery  over  radio  station  WMAM, 
Marinetie.  Wis.,  on  December  30.  Station 
WSOO,  Bault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  on  New 
Year's  Day.  and  Station  WDBC,  Es- 
canalia,  Mich.,  on  January  2: 

Happy  I'Jew  Year,  everyone,  and  1  hope  It 
really  is  ^  happy  and  a  prosperous  New  Year 
for  you  a|l. 

Down  liere  in  Washington,  when  the  Con- 
gress reccrivenes,  as  you  know,  on  January  14 
all  of  us  in  the  House  are  going  to  miss  the 
jovial  faoes  of  four  of  our  veteran  MembWB 
who  resigned  effective  December  31,  and  that 
brings  up  a  very  serious  subject  that  1  want 
to  discvis#  with  you  today,  because  it  is  one,  in 
my  (^Inl^n,  which  is  vitally  important  to  you 
and  one  Vhich  you  should  view  with  consid- 
erable alarm.  The  question  is.  What  of  the 
future  in.  this  the  world's  greatest  legislative 
body  aod  ona  of  the  last  freely  elected  truly 
represen^Uve  legMative  bodies  in  the  entire 
world?  It  Is  up  to  you  folks  back  home  to 
decide  waat  kind  of  Congress  you  are  going  to 
have  'n  tfce  future.  The  Congress  Is  a  mirror 
reflecting,  the  type  ot  people  back  home  who 
send  youf  various  Representatives  to  Wash- 
ington. U  you  want  able  representation,  if 
you  wani  outstanding  men  and  women  to 
truly  reflfct  the  greatness  of  your  community 
and  congressional  district.  It  Is  up  to  you  to 
select  thqse  men  by  your  free  ballot,  and  it  Is 
up  to  yciu  as  taxpayers  to  Insist  that  your 
Governmtnt  make  it  net  only  attractive  but 
really  woith  while  for  th'-.se  who  serve  you 
here  in  Uie  Nation's  Capital  and  back  in  your 
district. 

"We  are  losing,  all  told,  four  outstanding^ 
Democrat&c  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentat^vct.  The  Honorable  Samtjil  Didc- 
ffisrw.  ol  >iew  York  City,  chairman  of  the  ex- 
tremely fcnportant  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  >'aturalization,  has  resigned  to  ac- 
cept a  N^  York  State  judgesliip  at  a  salary 
ot  $25.00^  8  3rear,  and  which.  I  believe.  Is  a 
lifetime  tppointment.  No  longer  will  Mr. 
DicKSTEiit  have  to  campaign  every  2  years  at 
considerable  personal  erpense;  no  longer  will 
he  have  t©  maintain  a  home  in  New  York  and 
one  in  Washington;  no  longer  will  he  have  to 
travel  frequently  back  and  torth  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  York  to  give  personal  services 
to  his  coastituents.  No;  his  will  henceforth 
be  a  judicial  life  at  two  and  one-haif  times 
his  salary  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  Mr. 
DicKSTCiit  began  his  present  service  on  March 
4,  1913.  and  so  he  served  m  this  House  a  total 
of  23  yea^. 

Representative  Samitix  Wnss.  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pat.  who  began  his  service  on  January 
3.  1941,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  local  judge- 
ship at  a  50-percent  increase  over  his  con- 
gressional salary.  Mr.  Weiss  was  an  all- 
Americaa  quarterback  when  he  captained  the 
Duquesna  University  football  team  some  years 
ago.  and  for  tbe  past  seTerai  years  has  been 
an  cutst*idtng  referee  in  the  National  Pro- 
fessicnal  Football  League  and  is  extremely 
popular  among  athletes  everywhere  and 
amonflt  hit  xxalleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Sammt  Weiss.  Incidentally,  -vhom 
I  know  v«-y  well,  recently  told  me  that  while 
he  expected  to  continue  his  pro  football 
refereelnj,  there  was  no  profit  in  It  for  him 
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and  only  the  love  of  the  game  made  him  wish 
to  continue.    He  told  me  that  at  the  recent 
New  York-Washington  Redskins  game  he  was 
paid  880  for  his  job  as  referee,  but  it  cost 
him  out  of  his  own  pocket  $120  to  supply 
tickets  to  his  constituents — and  believe  me, 
only  the  referee  could  secure  them,  because 
Griffith  Stadium  was  sold  out  for  that  game 
Just   as    It   had   been   for   every   other   game 
Washington  played  here  this  year.    But  the 
"^ntlemcn  to  whom  I  want  to  refer  from  now 
on    In    this    broadcast    are    Representative 
CLIFTON  A.  WooDETJM,  Of  Virginia,  who  like- 
wise started  his  service  on  the  date  of  March 
4,   1923.  and  is  resigning  after  23  years  of 
service  in  this  body.    Mr.  WoooRtru  has  been 
one  Of  the  most  outstanding  legislators  this 
Nation  has  ever  known.    He  was  the  ranking 
majority  member  of  the  mcst  important  com- 
mittee in  the  Hotise  in  recent  years,  namely, 
the  Appropriations  Committee.     He  resigns 
to  take  a  very  important  position  in  private 
Industry,  and.  as  he  said  in  lils  farewell  speech 
to  the  House,  It  will  be  the  first  time  In  all 
his  life  that  he  has  not  held  some  political 
office.    The  other  gentleman  to  whom  I  wish 
to  refer  today  has  been  one  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  the  Honorable  Robert  Ramspeck, 
of  Georgia,  who  began  his  service  In  the  House 
on  October  2,  1929.  and  thus  has  completed 
over  16  consecutive  years  of  service.     In  his 
retirement  he  has  given  up  the  chairmanship 
of  the  extremely  important  Committee  on  the 
Civil  Service,  and  for  the  past  3  years  has 
been  the  majority  whip  in  the  House.    It  has 
been  hi.s  job  as  whip  to  keep  the  Democatlc 
vote  In  line,  and  as  a  Republican  I  can  vouch 
for  It — he  has  done  a  mighty  good  job.    Bob 
RAMsrrcK   retires   to   become    the   executive 
vice  president  of  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion, a  position   which   undoubtedly  carries 
with  It  a  very  handsome  salary. 

Now.  quoting  from  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, just  what  reasons  do  Mr.  Woodbum  and 
Mr.  Ramspeck  advance  for  their  decision  to 
retire.  I  quote  first  from  Mr.  Woodrum's 
farewell  speech  and  want  you  to  give  care- 
ful heed  to  these  remarks  because  these  very 
able  centlemen  can  tell  you  much  better  than 

1  can  the  thoughts  which  activated  and  made 
Imperative  their  retirement. 

When  Mr.  Woodbum  said,  "An  English 
philosopher  once  said  that  there  are  two 
supreme  pleasures  in  life.  One  is  ideal,  one 
is  real.  The  ideal,  he  said,  is  when  a  man 
receives  the  seals  of  office  from  his  sovereign. 
The  real  pleasure,  he  said,  is  when  he  hands 
them  back."  Referring  to  ardors  of  cam- 
paigning— whl(*h  all  have  to  undergo  every 

2  years  In  the  House,  he  told  a  quaint  story 
about  a  Virginia  sheriff.     In  Virginia,  as  we 

^  do  in  Michigan,  all  candidates  are  required 
to  file  an  expense  account  and  a  list  of  their 
campaign  contributions.  This  sheriff  filled 
out  his  formal  papers  and  then  decided  that 
they  did  not  tell  the  whole  story  so  he 
turned  the  blank  over  and  on  the  back  side 
he  wrote  this:  "I  traveled  1,200  miles;  I  shook 
hands  with  1.298  people;  I  plowed  27  acres; 
I  joined  7  lodges;  I  was  baptl.^ed  3  times, 
1  by  immersion;  I  kissed  74  babies;  I  made 
love  to  16  old  maids;  I  was  bitten  by  3  dogs; 
and  I  was  defeated  by  65  votes."  Well,  I  will 
add  the  observation  that  that  sheriff  did  not 
have  16  counties  to  cover  like  your  Congress- 
man does. 

After  reminiscing  about  the  early  days  In 
Congress.  Mr.  Woodhum  went  on  to  say  this, 
"I  have  heard  It  said  that  being  In  Congress 
la  a  thankless  job.  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
oUr  citizens  deeply  appreciate  the  service 
tendered  by  Members  of  this  body.  But  un- 
Iclcubtedly  many  of  our  citizens  fail  too  often 
i  TO  take  into  account  the  back-bending,  heart- 
breaking burdens  that  the  conscientious 
Member  of  Congress  Is  called  upon  to  carry. 
1  know  and  1  could  name  scores  of  men  In 
this  body  who  labor  diligently  day  in  and 
day  out.  Sundays  and  holidays,  in  6€a^^n 
and  cut  of  season,  for  the  interests  of  the 


constituencies  that  send  them  here  and  thetr 
country  which  they  represent. 

"These  men  serve  on  and  on  and  continue 
to  serve   oftentimes   at   their  own   physical 
and    economic    disadvantage.     I   have   seen 
men  come   to  this  body   in   the   heyday   of 
hopeful  youth  and  stay  on  under  the  blister- 
ing spotlight  of  public  service   until   thoee 
once  raven  locks  were  frosted  by  the  passing 
of  many  winters,  until  that  agile  step  had 
been  slowed  and  that  eagle  eye  had  dimmed, 
literally  burning  out  In  the  service  of  their 
country."     He  went  on  to  say.  "If  I  had  a 
voice    that    would    reach    the    ear    and    the 
heart  of  every  citizen   who  loves  and  ap- 
preciates his  country,  I  would  try  to  say  to 
them   that   this   fine   variety   of   Individuals 
who  constitute  the  House  of  Representatives, 
even  with  Its  shortcomings  and  its  failures, 
is  yet  the  anchor  to  windward  of  the  great 
ship  of  American  state  in  the  seas  of  a  rest- 
less   world.      Deprive    the    Hotise    of    Repre- 
sentatives of  its  lndlvldua!it7  and  Its  inde- 
pendence and  there  will  quickly  come  an  end 
to  free  government.    Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  antiquity  of  Its  rules,  it  Is  a  legislative 
body  that   is  strictly  and   literally   immedi- 
ately responsive  to  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
Its  Members,  and  that  Is  democratic  govern- 
ment."    And    then   Cliff   Woodrum    went 
on  to  lecture  us  in  this  fashion,  "Congress 
Is  entirely  too  hesitant  and  too  timid  about 
doing  anything  for  its  own  welfare.    Remem- 
ber that  nothing  can  be  done  for  the  Con- 
gress to  ease  its  burdens  or  to  help  Its  Mem- 
bers unless  you  are  willing  to  do  It  yourself; 
you  can  take  action  for  the  Government  em- 
ployees; you  can  take  action  for  the  judges; 
you  can  take  action  for  the  various  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  but  If  anything  is  done 
for  the  Congress  they  must  do  It  themselves. 
You  certainly  should  without  hesitancy  in- 
crease   the    pa^    of    Members    of    Congress. 
Thoughtful  cillzeLs  of  this  country  do  not 
expect  Members  of  Congress  to  serve   here 
without   sufficient   remuneration    to    permit 
them  to  live  in  Washington  and  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  their  offic*  In  a  manner  and  ac- 
cording to  standards  to  which  they  are  ac- 
customed     I  know   many  Members  of  this 
body  whn  dip  into  their  own  private  Income 
to  augment  their  congressional  salaries;  and 
this  does  not  take  into  account  one,  and 
sometimes    two,    political    campaigns    every 
year." 

And  then  Mr.  Woodrum  advocated  that  the 
Congress  adopt  some  adequate  retirement 
plan.  There  Is  at  present  under  consider- 
ation such  a  proposal  but  Mr.  'VV'oodrum  ridi- 
culed it.  He  pointed  out — and  I  quote  him — 
"If  I  were  eligible  to  come  under  this  bill, 
after  23  years"  service,  and  at  my  age.  after 
23  years'  service  In  Congress,  if  I  paid  the 
minimum  $2,500  that  is  to  be  paid  in  I  could 
then  draw  retirement.  $100  a  month.  That 
is  what  the  committee  says  will  attract  the 
best  brains  to  Congress  and  keep  them  there. 
Or.  if  I  exercised  my  right  to  pay  back  the 
5-percent  all  the  way  back  for  the  23  years, 
according  to  the  report,  I  would  pay  In  $13.- 
619,  if  I  could  borrow  that  amount  some- 
where, and  then  I  could  retire  on  $175  a 
month.  If  I  remained  In  Congress  35  years, 
and  lived  to  be  62  years  old.  I  could  get 
$5,000  a  year."  And  then  lastly  Mr.  Wood- 
rum very  aptly  suggested  that  now  that  the 
■war  is  over  Congress  should  definitely  limit 
the  length  of  Its  session.  1  think  he  made 
a  very  good  point  because  we  all  know  that 
committees  lag  In  their  debates  and  In  their 
consicieratlon  of  Important  legislation — and 
so  does  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  Its  con- 
siderations on  the  floor  when  adjournment 
day  Is  not  proclaimed  far  in  advance.  As 
Mr.  Woodrum  said.  "Let  us  never  forget  this, 
that  the  country  seldom  suffers  from  the 
failure  to  pass  legislation.  It  has  often  suf- 
fered from  the  passage  of  legislation."  And 
so.  Cliff  Woodrum,  let  me  say  to  the  people 
of  ray  district,  over  this  microphone,  your 
service  and  your  accomplishments  while  here 
will  always  occupy  a  foremost  place  in  the 


history  of  our  beloved  country  E\ery  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  wishes  you  the  best  of  success 
in  private  life. 

In  his  farewell  speech  Mr.  Ramspeck  mcde 
some  equally  pertinent  observations.  Boa 
Ramspeck  came  on  the  Hill  as  a  clerk  in  the 
pest  office  in  1911.  He  later  served  as  a  secrc- 
txiry  to  a  Member  of  the  House  and  finally 
he  was  elected  In  his  own  right.  He  pointed 
out  that  back  in  1925  the  salary  of  a  Con- 
gressman was  exactly  what  it  is  today  and 
he  falls  to  find  any  other  parallel  in  Industry 
or  public  life  A'here  a  man  is  working  today 
for  the  same  salary  he  received  back  in  1925. 
He  said,  and  I  quote  him: 

"Actually,  what  you  are  working  for  Is  less 
than  $5,000  per  year.  That  is  a  shame  and 
a  disgrace  and  the  people  of  this  country 
would  not  want  It  to  continue.  In  my  judg- 
ment. If  they  knew  the  facts,  and  they  ought 
to  know  them  •  •  •  I  say  that  every  ex- 
pense Incurred  by  a  Member  of  Congress  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  should  be 
reimbursed  to  him.  We  do  that  for  the  exe- 
cutive branch  of  the  Government":  and  then 
he  cited  a  tNTDical  example  of  what  we  all  go 
through.  He  said  be  had  been  called  back 
home — as  we  all  frequently  are — to  make  a 
speech  at  a  banquet.  Then,  he  said,  "A  dls- 
tingulFhed  gentleman  from  Washington,  who 
is  head  of  one  of  the  agencies  here,  made  the 
principal  address  •  •  •  he  came  in  followed 
by  three  men  who  worked  for  the  United 
States  Government  In  the  branch  office  of 
that  agency  In  Atlanta.  One  of  them  was 
carrying  a  brief  case,  the  other  one  looking 
after  his  travel  reservations,  and  so  forth.  He 
had  a  book  In  his  hand  that  he  used  to  write 
out  an  order  for  a  ticket.  They  do  not  need 
any  money.  The  third  one  was  driving  him 
around  in  an  automobile  at  Government  ex- 
pense"— and  he  went  on  to  say.  "Mr.  Speaker, 
there  I  was  representing  a  half  million  con- 
stituents, staying  In  a  hotel  room  at  my  own 
expense,  no  secretarial  staff,  no  assistants,  not 
even  anyone  to  help  me  answer  the  telephone 
which  was  ringing  about  as  fast  as  It  could." 
And  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  all  go 
through.  I  am  always  glad  to  go  back  to  my 
district  to  accept  Invitation^  to  speak  but 
what  few  people  realize  ft  that  It  costs  me  on 
the  average  of  around  $200  for  every  trip  I 
mtike  back  in  the  district  and  this  money 
all  comes  out  of  my  own  pocket  and  it  Is  not 
deductible  from  my  Income  tax — and  that  is 
another  thing  few  people  realize.  Your  Gov- 
ernment speakers  travel  on  a  Government  ex- 
pense account  but  not  your  Congressman.  - 
They  travel  with  ald?s  .and  secretaries  also 
on  a  Government  expense  account — but  not 
your  Congressman.  And  even  when  It  comes 
right  down  to  the  speech;  most  of  them  have 
tlieir  speeches  written  for  them  by  a  ghost 
writer  but  not  your  Congressman.  Most  of 
the  people  do  not  know  that  we  cannot  even 
deduct  our  telephone  calls  or  many  other  ex- 
penses of  our  office  from  our  income  tax.  All 
of  the  young  men  and  women  In  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States  can  write  a 
letter  to  anyone  in  the  world  and  write  the 
word  "free"  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
of  the  envelope  In  place  of  putting  a  3-cent 
stamp  thereon. 

Congressmen  do  have  the  same  franking 
privilege  for  official  mall  only.  But  a  Member 
of  Congress  cannot  write  a  personal  letter. 
He  cannot  write  any  letter — business  or  oth- 
erwise— that  has  a  personal  reference  in  it. 
He  cannot  send  a  Christmas  card,  for  ii:- 
Btance.  unless  he  puts  a  3-cent  stamp  on  the 
envelope  and  that  expense  Is  not  deductible 
from  his  Income  tax.  As  the  majority  leader 
of  the  House,  Representative  John  McCoh- 
MACK.  fx)lnted  out  his  telephone  bill  Is^t  vf  r 
was  $1,878;  98  percent  of  the  amount  *  s  :■?: 
official  calls  in  connection  with  his  woni  as  a 
Congressman,  but  he  r-u:d  i,(  t  deciiu*  it 
from  his  Income  tax  a-.j:  ::.!  :i  M-  m.(  tr- 
MACK  made  this  sta:*:  ;.•  ;(:e  -.■  _  •  y.r. 
Woodrum  and  Mr.  KAi;^;  LCii.  I..  ..  :....e 
voluntarily  due  to  economic  presstire.    There 
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are  many  other  Members  of  this  b -dy  con- 
Xronted  with  the  same  problem.  1  nxdj  t&Jte 
hr  'Iruse  Into  my  conJBdence  and  say  that 
I  ai  ihe  present  time  could  resign  from  the 
iinuse  and  accept  a  pofiition  paying  each  year 
a  very  substant.al  salary.  It  is  a  tremendous 
pressure  when  I  realize  that  the  jotirney  of 
life  Is  passing  and  that  some  time  in  the  not 
too  remote  lucure  my  years  of  produclivtty 
will  be  over  so  far  as  a  return  to  civilian  life 
is  concerned .  We  do  not  expect  the  salary  or 
compensation  that  private  employ  can  pay. 
Government  should  not  pay  that,  and  none  of 
Uf  expect  It.  On  tiie  other  hand,  it  is  for  tiie 
best  interests  of  the  p)oople  ol  the  country  to 
see  that  Members  of  Congress,  their  public 
officials,  are  at  least  paid  that  compensation 
which  gives  them  a  reasonable  minimum  se- 
curity In  accordance  with  the  position  they 
occupy  and  the  responsibilities  devolving 
vf>on  them." 

Well,  you  a*>k.  Why  «  •»■.-.  t  Congress  do 
something  about  it?  Surely  from  the  tetters 
coming  to  my  office  there  are  many  people 
who  realiM  th^t  Congress  should  get  more 
money  and  they  advocate  It.  There  is  one 
vital  reason  why  Congress  probably  will  not 
vote  any  subs'antial  Increase  in  Us  own  sal- 
ary despite  the  fact  Ihnt  it  ha.s  had  no  in- 
crease in  over  20  years.  Thr-  reai^n  is  that 
all  over  tins  Nation  today  there  ar»  strikes 
for  more  money.  Wages  have  mounted  by 
leaps  and  bounds  throuEihout  the  war  and  yet 
organized  labor  is  cl.imoring  today  for  30  per- 
cent morr.  T^c  m:niitf>  Orjngress  vot«s  Itself 
an  iM' r»- :(.<;»»  ;n  ',-.  ,.rv  ;t  will  be  on  record  as 
co:.ii>  ;..i;i::  a  ci;: -s  jix'^idiru:  vv:'gc  Increase  for 
eve:'. .  .,»■  I  i."--^  !  -ii  a  ua^e  ir:c;'e9se  for  every- 
one e;.5.  ■^;.''':  „  C  ;r:.';--'>:  must  eventually 
lead  TO  ;:.::_.-.■  :i.  i,  .,  -.lit-  :.:ct  still  remains 
•r..:i  v.^^,^  mp  !  i_  _;  .he  service  of  patriotic, 
'^ap.ibk'  iet:..-!au.r6  Vou  are  not  attracting 
talented  men  to  repiace  them. 

And  Hiiw  I  SiH>  ray  time  is  up,  and  so  until 
;u^--:t  wi't'K  at  this  .■■a-ne  time  may  I  rommd 
yuu  •':-•.. -s  i<  y  lur  Coiitf:rp-Rma:'.  I-?  -^  s:  --•■.m. 
savi;,'...  s4  ,.jU  u.  i-eruoon  auti  Oou  o.f  -s  ,,  .  une 
•nd  uU. 


Radio  AdJress  Transcribed  by  Hon.  Fred 
Bradley,   of    Michigan 
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Mr, 


BRADLEY  of  Michrran.  Mr 
Spt.aker,  under  have  ro  extf^nn  mv  n'- 
nKK'ks  in  the  Record.  I  inc!\.ii,'  fh--  ff)]- 
lowmg  broadca-t  which  I  fran-rr.b°'i  fnr 
cieHvery  over  radio  .station  VVMAM, 
M:ir!npttp.  W:?..  m  D.i^r-'mbcr  23;  s'atioii 
WSOO.  SauU  Sie.  .Marie.  M.ch  .  on 
Chri.s-ma?  Day;  and  st  .ation  WDBC, 
E-scanabii.  M:oh..  on  December  26: 

Merrv  Cnrl>-,m.is,  pver/one,  I  hf  Df  V(  u  ali 
liave  a  wonderful  day.  and  I  hopp  that  the 
.\':-'A-  Ye-tr  will  brmK  fi '-.h  aA  tno  happir.e.-s 
ar.d  prosperiiy  In  tiie  v.orici  for  vou  Tiien 
ft^ain  I  hope  that  all  of  you  who  had  v-  ur 
.sor^s  and  daughters  scattered  al.  i  ver  thP 
world  during  cur  recent  world-wide  warfare 
have  them  back  w.ih  you  for  this  Carustmas- 
tide,  bi't  if  r..ji.  i.i  least  you  can  take  grf:a: 
ronsola'.-ion  in  k:iuw;:ig  that  the  sJ-,..,.-tu.c  ;s 
t-vcr  Ir.  mcb"  part.s  uf  the  world,  and  you  c.i;; 
fori  rea.--c;.aMy  certain  that  ib.ey  ;  re  ii.  w 
snfe  \Vh£-n  we  1  ,ok  back  Ju=t  12  :r._  i,:..< 
pgo  and  reali-ie  that  some  4,000,000  of  cur 
fightln::  men  were  fighting  out  of  f.xxholcs 
all  over  the  world,  and  .mllilons  rnrre  tos,saij; 
on  V.\e  seven  sea.",  and  unfortunately  with 
niany  of  them  being  carefully  ter.'lcd  to  by 


the  superb  flower  of  cur  young  womanhood, 
who  ministered  to  their  injuries  in  our  hos- 
pitals at  the  front  or  well  behind  the  ^ines. 
we  can  truly  be  thankful  that  this  year  much 
of  that  has  come  to  an  end. 

Yes;  a^  we  go  into  this  Christmastlde,  we 
can  b^"  truly  thankful,  and  we  can  enjoy  the 
real  Christmas  spirit  in  a  manner-  which  has 
not  been  possible  for  the  pas*^  5  years,  at  least, 
and  generally  speaking  hfs  not  t>een  truly  en- 
joyed in  the  real  Christmas  spirit  for  ahoMsst 
15  years,  i  do  hope  you  all  enjoy  a  most 
pleasant  Christmas  and  New  Year  and  wish 
for  each  and  every  one  of  you  a  happy,  a 
beneficial,  and  a  prosperous  New  Year.  As 
for  Mrs.  Bradley  and  myself — *f  you  will  par- 
don a  personal  reference — we  shall  remain 
right  here  in  Washington  until  the  Congress 
reconvenes  on  January  14.  We  feel  that  it 
would  be  unfair  ii  r  u-s  to  occupy  space  on 
railroad  trams  wh.ch  might  displace  some 
serviceman  or  woman  trying  to  rejoin  thtir 
happy  families  on  this  occasion,  but  there 
are  other  reasons  which  impel  mt  to  remain 
heie  In  the  Capital  to  watch  developments 
which,  to  me.  unfortunately,  are  alarming  at 
this  season  of  the  year  when  our  Maker  sent 
onto  this  earth  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  spread 
good  will  and  peace  on  earth  among  all  man- 
kind. 

I  have  grave  fears,  as  I  had  after  the  last 
war.  that  much  that  we  fought  for,  much  tiiat 
the  youth  of  this  land  spilled  its  blood 
for,  may  possibly  have  been  In  vain.  I  pray 
that  my  fears  are  groundless,  but  I  have 
those  fears  in  view  of  recent  international  de- 
velopment^ I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  your 
revelry  on  jChristmas  with  a  song  of  gloom, 
but  It  sffais  to  me  It  is  well  that  we  take 
stock  of  ourselves  and  that  you  Join  me  in 
my  r>ravers  that  some  of  the  threatening 
events  of  the  present  do  not  flare  into  bon- 
fires in  the  future 

Befor"  PpHrl  H  r' or,  Mr.  Churchill  and  the 
late  Pres!  .  r.  R  «i.  veil  held  a  conference  on 
the  Atlantic  ;  •  -v  ch  time  they  were  sup- 
posed t-o  h.ive  c;;aii:  up  the  eo-called  Atlan- 
tic Ccar*.  r  which  later  actually  proved  to  be 
nothing  UKre  than  the  expression  of  personal 
opinions  as  to  what  we  m.ight  hope  for 
idealistlcally  after  this  war  was  over.  They 
hoped  that  at  the  end  of  this  war  the  world 
would  find  Itself  enjoying  the  well-known 
•four  freedoms" — freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  worship,  freedom  from  want,  and 
freedom  from  fear.  The  "four  freedoms" 
thus  enunciated  proved  to  be  a  great  battle 
cry  and  It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  great 
battle  cry,  emanating  from  the  mouths  of 
statesmen  or  politicians,  must  be  spread  to 
the  four  wlnd.s  to  Inspire  men  and  in  the 
past  war  our  youne  women,  too,  to  a  fighting 
pitch  which  can  lead  but  to  victory.  I  pause 
to  ask  you  what  has  hapjjened  to  the  Idecdis- 
tlc  "four  freedoms"?  Is  there  freedom  of 
speech  anywhere  In  the  world  today,  except 
here  in  these  ^and  United  States?  Is  there 
free<lom  of  wor>=h1p  In  Europe  or  Asia  today? 
I.s  there  freed  r.  ;r  ,  v  ant  anywhere  in  the 
world,  outside  '  f  tr.-- »  United  States?  Is 
Tlw-'  frfvdom  froin  ff-ar  In  the  Balkans — In 
•he  Baltic  States — in  India,  In  Malaya  or 
Burma? 

And  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  Are 
rot  wp— the  United  States  of  America— 
fi:h'>-pd  bv  an  always  benevolent  Uncle 
S--n\  bein::  n:  cie  Irtn  the  world's  g^reatest 
p.vv:  cm:  the  s:  ne  td  International  chess 
b  ..rd  of  pr.wrr  politics?  I  have  fervently 
h'  Did  tl.n*  the  cround  work  so  well  laid  in 
r  tntematlonal  cooperation 
pen  re  forever  in  the  future 
uceed.  But  it  has  always  seemed 
tliat  two  of  our  late  greatest  allies 
t,f  necessity,  and  for  their  own  pres- 
n  1  v:a  with  t!5  In  the  same  spirit  in 
•>i  •'  appr.  ached  t;::s  tremendous  prob- 
S.in  Francisc  >.  Subsequent  develop- 
ha-.  c  proven  tha;  they  have  not — and 
seeiniinily  ».!!  not-sh  w  that  same  spirit 
of  cocner.itloii  ,^nd  br-rr.erly  luve  and  a  sin- 
coio  cip  ire  f;r  -.v    lid  p.-cethni  we  In  thl» 
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countryfliope  for.  They  have  gone  further 
than  that;  while  offending  us,  while  bucking 
us  openly  and  subtly  behind  the  scenes  tbey 
have,  ndertheless,  not  hesitated  to  come 
over  here  and  a-sk  us — the  American  tax- 
payers— »3  foot  the  bills  for  them,  today  In 
mone^— tomorrow  undoubtedly  again  In  the 
lifeblood  of  oar  youngsters.  For  that  reason 
I  could  not — and  did  not — support  the  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization. I  knew  when  I  cast  my  vote  In 
opposition  that  It  was  futile,  that  our  ap- 
proval would  be  overwhelming  In  the  House, 
but  my  conscience  is  clear  and  especially 
5o  from  the  defeatist  attitude  so  freqtiently 
expressed  to  me  on  the  floor  by  many  Mem- 
bers whd  wanted  to  vote  as  I  did  but  who 
felt  the  litter  hopelessness  of  it.  Well,  some 
of  you  may  say:  "Do  you  not  believe  In  tn- 
tematioiial  cooperation?"  Of  course,  I  do, 
when  yoU  get  cooperation,  but  cooperation 
must  be  &  two-way  road  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Uncle  Bam  did  his  part  In  winning  the 
last  war.  We  poured  out  our  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  this  land  to  the  tune  of  tSO.OOOOOO,- 
000  and  authorized  an  additional  t35,OO0,- 
000  000  to  our  fighting  and  nonfightlng  al- 
lies in  tfce  form  of  lend-lease,  which  when 
the  Con|Tes8  approved  the  program  orig- 
inally under  dtu^ess  from  the  admlnlstratkm, 
was  8up>pbsed  to  be,  at  least  partially,  a  two- 
way  stFe«t.  We  were  told  then  that  we  were 
loaning  our  arms  and  ammimition  and  other 
supplies  to  our  allies  for  which  we  would 
receive  f»om  them  in  return  either  suitable, 
materials  In  exchange  for  credit  or  eventual 
payment  therefor.  Today  that's  not  only  all 
being  fotgiven  but  the  lend-lease  balances 
heavily  l«  our  favor  being  completely  wiped 
off  the  slate.  All  c^er  the  world.  Wherever 
fighting  was  going  on  or  threatened  for  the 
future,  we  built  gigantic  airports  and  land- 
ing fields.  In  every  instance  we  paid  through 
reverse  l^nd-lease  Tor  such  local  equipment 
and  supplies  and  4ven  rental  of  the  ground 
that  we  found  it  possible  to  use.  Today, 
we  are  forbidden  to  use  these  same  fields  for 
our  commercial  worldwide  airlines  that  are 
owned  by  the  same  American  cltlaens  who 
had  to  i»y  the  taxes  to  build  those  fields 
originally.  In  ^(ome  of  the  southwest  Pacific 
islands,  that  ^e  took  with  the  blood  and 
guts  of  AmericaA  youth,  we  have  seen  charged 
as  reverst  lend-lease  eo  much  per  tree  for 
every  one  that  our  artillery  had  to  blast 
down  in  order  that  American  troops  could 
move  forVard  in  the  defense  or  recapture  of 
someone  else's  outlying  possessions. 

We  buCt  a  bridge  o*  shfj»— the  greatest 
fleet  the  world  has  ever  seen — to  keep  otir- 
selves  and  our  allies  supplied  all  over  the 
world,  and  then  we  leased  these  ships  to 
our  alUea  and  in  return  had  charged  up 
•gainst  tia  reverse  lend-lease  for  the  expense 
of  movlnf;  each  of  our  fighting  Americans 
to  their  4ghting  fronts.  And.  yes,  even  to- 
day some  of  oar  fighting  allies  axe  still  va- 
Ing  our  own  ships,  rental  free,  to  all  prac- 
tical purposes  and  are  now  asking  us  to 
continue  that  rent-free  arranfem^ent  in- 
definitely In  the  future. 

WeU,  you  may  say  that  all  of  these  things 
are  Justlfltd  You  may  even  resort  to  the  cdd 
argument  of  our  debtor  nations  that  they 
saved  the  war  for  us — that  they  held  the 
line — until  we  were  ready  to  fight.  Well,  I 
disagree  <rith  that  argtmient.  I  doubt,  for 
Instance,  that  we  would  have  had  •  Ftearl 
Harbor  if  we  would  have  had  the  tO  addi- 
tional destroyers  that  we  gave  to  33rttaln 
patrolling  the  seas  around  Pearl  Harbor. 
General  Marshall  recently  testified  that  had 
we  not  sheipped  the  lion's  share  of  our  heavy 
bombers  and  fighting  aircraft  to  the  Euro- 
jsean  theater  before  Pearl  Harbor  that  bastion 
and  the  Philippines  would  not  have  fallen 
and  thotisands  of  those  American  boys  would 
still  be  h«me  with  you  for  Christmas. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  present.  Let  t.-  i^K- 
what  Is  happening  to  lend-lease  artns,  muiu- 
tlons.   anC   other  fighting   equipment   right 
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today.    Before  we  finished  off  the  Japs  we  had 

in  training  in  this  country,  at  our  expense. 
some  5.00C  /oung  Dutchmen  who  were  trained 
by  our  Marine  Corps  in  amphibious  warfare 
at  the  American  taxpayers'  expense.  After 
the  war  was  over  and  while  our  own  troops 
stationed  !  ■«  the  Dutch  East  Indies  were  dis- 
arming tne  J.  .«  and  .sending  them  home,  our 
Foreign  Econon.ic  Admrnistrator  received  a 
request  for  $16,000,000  worth  of  equipment  to 
outfit  these  Dutch  for  service  in  the  Dutch 
East  Indies.  They  got  nowhere  there,  but 
they  did  through  the  Navy  Lend-Lease  Ad- 
ministrator According  to  columnist  Drew 
Pearson,  under  5  Navy  requisitions,  labeled 
"NEN  10001  to  5."  they  received  450.000  gallons 
of  80-octane  iionaviation  gasoline,  25.000  gal- 
lons of  lubricants,  medical  and  surgical  sup- 
plies, field  rations,  yard  and  dock  materials — 
including  pontoons  for  invasion  landings  and 
post-exchange  supplies  sufficient  for  a  force 
of  5.000  men  for  3  months. 

New  you  must  remember  that  when  the 
Japs  filtered  down  rapidly  through  the  Malay 
States  down  into  Burma  and  in  that  whole 
area,  they  received  a  great  deal  of  local  coop- 
eration from  natives  who  had  long  been 
oppressed  by  European  Imperialism,  by  the 
Dutch.  French,  and  British.  They  had  been 
forced  to  work  for  many  years  at  starvation 
wages,  and  they  are  now  rebellious  at  going 
back  under  that  same  imperialistic  iron  heel. 
Thote  natives  looked  upon  the  United  States 
as  their  savior  and  they  counted  on  the 
"four  freedoms."  Today  they  feel  disillu- 
sioned and  fiery  armed  rebellion  has  broken 
out,  and  once  again  Instead  of  realizing  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom 
from  want,  and  freedom  from  fear,  these  na- 
tives find  they  are  being  ground  under  the 
imperialistic  heel  not  entirely  by  British  and 
Dutch  troops  but  more  especially  by  arms 
and  ammunition  that  bear  a  stamp  of  U.  S.  A. 
And.  therefore,  idealists  that  we  are — free- 
dom-lovLng  peoples  that  we  are — we  are  be- 
ing blamed  for  going  back  on  our  word  as  so 
widely  proclaimed  in  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

Recently  our  State  Department  consum- 
mated a  deal  with  Britain  for  a  so-called 
$4,400,000,000  loan.  I  am  going  to  discuss 
that  with  you  in  the  near  future  in  detail.  I 
Intend  to  vote  against  It  and  possibly  will 
speak  on  the  floor  against  it.  I  have  told 
you  about  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  I  might 
add  that  British  imperialism  in  Greece  is 
another  example  of  where  the  "four  free- 
doms" have  not  worked,  and  let  me  remind 
you  that  n  Ethiopia,  where  this  whole  last 
war  started,  the  Briti£h  have  forced  their  way 
Into  occupation  with  their  colonial  troops  of 
part  of  a  nation  which  fought  to  the  death 
against  having  the  Italian  troops  invade  their 
native  soil.  And  lastly  we  come  to  the  case 
of  Slam.  Slam  had  a  record  of  700  years 
of  pioud  independence  and  when  the  Japs 
came  in  there  the  Regent  of  Slam.  him.self, 
was  the  head  uf  the  underground  that  coop- 
crated  so  well  with  our  own  spies.  And  yet, 
the  British  are  today  Ufing  American-made 
lend-lease  guns  and  tanks  in  the  streets  of 
Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam.  and  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  the  natives  of  Slam  feel  they 
have  been  double-crossed  by  the  United 
States?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  hear  so 
frequently  here  in  Washington  from  present 
world  travelers  that  the  British  lion  is  mak- 
liig  Uncle  Sam  despised  all  over  the  world. 

Oh.  my  friends,  as  we  here  In  this  country 
enjoy  our  Christmas  spirit,  the  privilege  of 
having  our  loved  ones  back  with  us.  should 
we  not  wonder  whether  or  not  our  states- 
men in  Washington  may  net  be  this  very 
day  sowing  the  seeds  for  the  planting  of  more 
American  boys  in  the  soil  of  foreign  lands  in 
order  that  European  imperialism — and  I  must 
say  American  Internationalism— may  net 
perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  am 
opposed  to  it.  I  shall  fight  It  es  long  as 
you  send  me  down  here  to  Congress. 

I  swore  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  when  you  sent  me  down  here. 
Last  week  all  but  an  Immortal  15  Members 
of  your  Congress  voted  aw:  y  one  of  the  cai- 
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dinal  rights  of  your  Congress — we  delegated 
the  power  to  send  your  sons  to  battle  on 
foreign  soil  to  an  International  tribunal— we 
hauled  down  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  raised 
aloft  the  new  symbol  of  one  world. 

Until  next  week,  then,  I  remind  you  this 
is  your  Congressman,  Puu)  Bkadlet,  saying 
good  afternoon — a  Merry  Christmas  to  you 
all. 


Critica!  Situation  in  Indonesia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HUN  HIGH  DE  LACY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'BS 

Friday,  December  21,  1945 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
privilege  granted  me,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Indonesia,  particularly  to  the  use 
of  American  lend-lease  in  the  suppression 
of  the  liberties  and  freedoms  of  the 
peopes  of  that  land. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  to  receive  a 
copy  of  a  report  by  a  student  of  Indonesia 
who  was  an  eyewitness  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  armed  conflict  in  that  coun- 
try. The  repwrt  of  this  observer  reveals 
several  important  facts  which  have  not 
as  jret  been  reported  in  the  American 
press.  Therefore,  I  have  requested  per- 
mi.sslon  to  reveal  the  contents  of  this 
rejxirt  to  Congress  without  revealing  the 
identity  of  the  observer.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  I  am  most  pleased  to  call  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members. 

The  report  in  full  follows: 

TICX    INDONESIAN    INDEPENDENCE    MOVEMENT 

One  Of  the  most  conspicuous  trouble  spots 
in  the  postwar  world  is  Indonesia.  Indonesia 
today  is  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  to  that 
new  world  of  freedoms  which  the  United 
Nations  held  out  as  a  promise  to  all  peoples 
during  tlie  war.  The  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  proclaimed  to  the  world  the 
principles  ol  the  "four  freedoms"  in  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  and  were  taken  seriously  by 
subject  peoples.  VE-day  and  'VJ-day  have 
been  achieved  by  untold  sacrifices  of  the  peo- 
ples and  governments  of  the  United  Nations, 
yet  4  nrkonths  after  Japan's  surrender,  the 
United  Nations  witness,  and  are  a  paity  to. 
bloody  strife  t>ecause  a  peciple  clamor  for 
the  right  to  aspire  to  be  a  nation. 

The  United  States  cannot  remain  aloof.  In 
the  meaningless  statement  issued  by  the 
State  Department  Decemt)er  19  the  United 
Scates  asserts  neutrality,  yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  American  ships  are  transporting 
Dutch  troops  to  Batavia  and  American  lend- 
lease  equipment  is  being  used  to  crush  a 
p>eople's  struggle  for  self-determination. 

One  of  the  main  hindrances  to  enlightened 
opinion  has  been  lack  of  adequate  Informa- 
tion on  Indonesia  and  the  present  independ- 
ence movement. 

As  a  student  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 
and  an  observer  on  the  spot  In  the  first  criti- 
cal month  after  reuccupation,  I  would  like 
to  answer  briefiy  some  of  the  questions  the 
American  people  are  undoubtedly  asking : 

1.  Why  don't  the  Indonesians  welcome  the 
return  of  Dutch  tutelage  which  has  beer!  de- 
scribed as  so  beneficial;  and  whv  do  they 
refuse  to  accept  Queen  WUhelmlna  s  offer  cf 
equal  partnership  in  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands? 

The  main  Indonesian  grievances  againct 
the  Dutch  before  the  war  were: 

(a)  No  civil  liberties  Th»  j  •  sioiia  of  the 
Netherlands    East    Indies    Ivi...;    Code    ef- 


fectively suppressed   freedom  of  speech,  as- 
sembly, press,  and  organization 

fb)  Economic  exploitation:  rv  ■.  •«  •;■»■ 
fact  that  Indonesia  is  one  of  ;.<  r.  i.«-^- 
areas  in  the  world  in  natural  r«  ^  r  •  ;e 
percent  of  the  population  in  its  tk.  >  •  >- 
land.  Java,  lived  on  a  subsistence  U    • 

(c)  Lack  of  educational  facilities:  The 
literacy  rate  In  IMO  for  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies  was  about  8  percent:  for  a  population 
of  70.000.000  people  there  was  only  one  vinl- 
verslty  and  two  technical  vocational  col- 
leges: what  education  there  was  was  care- 
fully devised  to  prevent  the  spread  of  modern 
social,  economic,  and  technological  knowl- 
edge. Most  educated  Indonesians  studied 
abroad. 

(d)  No  real  participation  In  government: 
All  key  positions  In  the  Government  were 
occupied  by  Netherlanders.  The  People's 
Council  was  advisory  and  at  most  colegis- 
latlve,  and.  moreover,  nonrepresentatlve. 
Its  membership  consisted  of  25  Nether- 
landers (of  which  10  were  appointed  and  15 
elected):  30  Indonesians  (ol  which  10  were 
appointed  and  20  elected  from  amongst  Gov- 
ernment-designated candidates);  and  5 
foreign  A.siatics  (of  whom  3  were  Chinese). 

On  the  basis  of  past  experience,  the  Indo- 
nesian leaders  have  no  faith  In  general 
promises  without  concrete  plans  for  their 
implementation.  The  crucial  questions  as  to 
the  extent  and  manner  in  which  Indonesian 
Interests  and  representation  will  be  safe- 
guarded in  Internal  Government  have  so  far 
remaine.d  unanswered.  There  are  neither 
promises  nor  guaranties  as  regards  suffrage, 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly,  nor  concrete 
plans  for  Indonesian  participation  In  eco- 
nomic enterprise. 

2.  Is  the  present  Indonesian  movement 
Japanese-inspired  and  are  its  leaders  Quis- 
lings? t 

The  idea  of  Indonesian  independence  and 
the  fight  for  it  has  been  growing  in  strength 
since  1908.  By  1941,  Indonesian  political 
parties  formed  a  federation,  kncwn  as  GAFI. 
At  their  1939  congress.  GAFI  pas(>ed  a  num- 
ber of  resolutions,  among  which  were  the 
adoption  of  the  present  Indonesian  red  and 
white  flag,  the  Indonesian  national  anthem, 
and  the  Indonesian  national  language.  Tlie 
principal  aim  of  GAPI  was  eventual  self-rjle. 
Therefore,  the  present  revolution  is  a  logical 
continuation  of  the  prewar  struggle  against 
colonial  rule,  but  accelerated  by  the  Japanese 
who  utilized  it  to  further  their  own  ends. 

It  appears  true  that  tlie  Indonesian  na- 
tionalist forces,  of  whatever  shade,  have  been 
trained  and  armed  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  Japanese.  For  this  they  are  grateful  to 
the  Japanese,  as  even  the  most  anti-Japp.nese 
among  them  freely  acknowledge.  The  Indo- 
neeians  maintain  that  the  Dutch  would  not 
allow  them  to  participate  in  the  war  against 
the  Japanese,  with  the  consequence  that  Java 
was  at  the  niercy  of  the  invaders  and  bad  to 
Eurrerder  in  7  days.  The  Indonesians  hold 
the  Dutch  in  contempt  because  the  Dutch 
were  unable  to  protect  Java  and  are  unable 
to  reconquer  it  even  from  the  Indonesians. 
tmless  ushered  in  by  the  Allien. 

Most  of  the  present  nationalist  leader^  vho 
formed  the  republican  Indcnecin.n  Go*  >  •  •  - 
ment.  and  support  it.  have  a  lone  pr<  v  r 
record  of  nationalift  activity.  S.  •  i  r.^:  ;.:..  i  .' 
them,  including  Soekarno  and  K,  •:  wn  >  :; 
several  occasions  denounced  the  Japi.i.t  .'*>  iv - 
fore  the  war,  had  been  persecuted  I  r  t>-r:r 
political  activities  and  «<  <  .i:,r)  >  :<  ti  r 
exiled  by  the  Dutch  au;!i.  r:i .( '  D::  iilsi 
representatives  of  moder  \e  p  h'l  il  pi.riifs, 
which  before  the  war  honf'ti  •.  li  *\(  pi.'.  :,- 
mentary  representation  '  v  t'f  f'.l  iif-a!  <■ 
support  the  self-proclaimf  ri  •  fi*  .>'"i'l»»r  t  1;  - 
donesian  Government  no^  .'-x.pfr'  ■  v  'hrit 
Government  also  arc  active  n:  l-J  .,  ; :  i-p  r'  - 
Eistance  leaders  who  rifked  tiieir  i.vfi  under 
th'  Japanese  occupation 

3.  How  representative  is  "!i.  r.at  oneJlst 
movenieui? 
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Apart  from  the  politically  conscious  lead- 
1 13  and  party  members,  the  nationalist  senti- 
ment has  pervaded  the  broadest  layers  of  the 
population,  aroused  by  the  simple  s!oga;i  ft 
freedom.  It  Is  obvious  that  tie  n  .\e:i.e,  : 
has  united  the  most  vailed  v:c:\'j-:.\~,.  :;.- 
eluding  conservative  native  pr.:.  "s  .s  'At.l 
as  radical  left-wing  parties  ;.!:cl  eronomica;:/ 
mined  Chinese,  and  the  reportecwv  apati-.e'ic 
Javanese  pea.santry.  T:;e  A.nvr.Cxii  press  i.  ;i 
not  given  the  true  scope  .i:.d  strength  cjI"  the 
nationalist  movement  In  Jav.s,  testified  to  by 
observers  in  tlie  field:  ratiier,  ;*  has  fiicu.^ed 
public  attention  (<r.  '.r.cidents.  all'-ued  atroci- 
ties and  violence  by  '  extremists  wi.ich  :.re 
Inevitable  concomitants  lii  any  levu.ii:..  a 
and  which  are  exaggerated  as  an  excuse  to 
crush  the  mcvement. 

4.  How  did  the  present  warfare  develop  and 
what  does  it  lead  to? 

The  Indonesian  nationalists  and  their 
!■  .I':-^  vf:e  ready  to  cooperate  v.;'h  t":;e 
r>;. ■.•>:.  -.v:..-;.  ti.e  first  continger.t  of  t!ie  >  :  - 
cupatioa  force  arrived  on  Septeniber  lo,  AH 
civil  administration  and  public  utilitie.s  wire 
in  the  control  of  the  self -proclaimed  repub- 
lican government  and  functioned  bniooti.ly. 
On  the  strength  of  the  official  statemetit  by 
the  British  Command,  tliat  their  only  i.mi 
was  t'j  disarm  and  Intern  the  Japanese  and 
evacuate  the  prisoners  ot  war  aid  internees, 
the  Indonesian  leaders  pledged  tc  'he  British 
full  cooperation  and  a.~sistai.ce,  Ir.fttead  of 
considering  thi.s  offer,  the  Allied  i  Dutch  and 
Br.ii--;.!  authorities  appointed  th.e  Japanese 
iw  maintain  hiw  and  .rde.-.  All  orders  to  t!-.e 
Indonesi.iio-  were  gr.tn  through  tiie  Japar.ee 
who  thus:  remained  in  authority.  (Thus,  the 
ex-enemy  of  the  Allies  became  an  ally,  and 
the  poteii':.:!  allies  were  treated  as  enemies). 

On  Sep'en.b  -r  18,  Scekarn  i  called  a  ni.iss 
meeting  m  Bat.ivia,  at  whicJi  he  asked  the 
a'^sembled  ma-se.«  to  cooperate  with  the  allies, 
although  the  .illies  had  crdered  the  Japanese 
t^  break  tip  th.e  meetir.i:  ar.d  to  prevent 
s  -eKiriio  f:   n\  .^])eak:n^'. 

Fir  from  taking  measures  to  dLsarm  the 
J.  p  tnese.  the  occupation  command  charged 
Japanese  troops  to  "retake  by  arms"  key  cities 
like  Badoens  v,h:  h  were  controlled  by  the 
Indcn'\si.iri  ^;v,i  adinmistration.  The  In- 
donesiar.a  thus  t  -'k  to  calling  ^hc  allied  oc- 
cupation "the  .second  Japanese  invasion." 
At  that  tmie  :  :  '. ;  oci.re.  except  some  cases 
agaln.^t  Individu.il  J.ip.mese,  had  taken  place 


or  was  threatened.     Dun: 


'2  weeks, 


the  Indor.esian  leaders  p:e,(led  f.,r  cppor- 
tunl'ies  t  )  d.s.ti-s  the  sima-inn  with  the 
EHUch  .,:.;!  ti.e  British.  liie  Dutch  would 
not,  a'ld  the  British  could  not,  do  It. 

Tl^e  Indonesians  frnn  the  hei:;i:!i;:;.j  made 
It  clear  that  without  pieoir.m.o  y  d's.  u'-sions 
they  w  c.ioi  r-mon  .ic::"r:'i  •  ir.  tl^.c.:  nposl- 
tlon  t  I  the  1  oi  ho.;  rt  llooh  Ira.  p-  '  They 
nlso  in.unhi.,a\l  to,;'  n  v .  ha,i  n  .  (;aarrel 
with  Dot;  :>  (!',  oi.uis  I  r  o.'i';  •■.ee  •,  nut'  evrn 
with    Ihe    r.'pife!o.iM\o-.    >f    the    No;hcrlftndi 

East  IrilN,-,  ti  ■  t'!!O0,CI;'.  10,a,;,|,-,|  t  hM« 
WOUl<t  s.t  lOiV,  ;;  .uul  1..  i.',il  .;,te  UOO,  th*m. 
On  th-  e.-uo..i-.  t!;,!!  !he  .N'et  |,,.|  On  O-.  ii  ',  - 
rrnmeo'  u  ooi  i.  o  ne. 
In  's  ■  liie  ]{,, 
Mc,.o.v:.,  . 

frdOJVi  werr  1  i  ,ie  i  a!  llaOaviQ's  port,  Taiul- 
J>  iv.t  pr,,'k  ■]'::.  i  pn  >,,;<, -(i  i '^,e  ::  -t  ;',,.litirg 
be'ui'on  Iod>ir."si  I  !•,--  and  niso.;-,  <  :  ■  ,  J^■^. 
0  -nspouooso.-  h:,hl' .',i;e('  in;)  t!\a  i,'\  j 
i-^o.i\;a,  tliese  t  -  -[is  to.-k  to  p,i  tiohn,.^  'h^ 
'rcet.^    IV;    iirioe-.i    tiucks    [•lieso    tiui'k-    were 


■  a  e    \,  , ;  ii    ■  i.^  o     .  - 
rai  h;l-.tch   .0      li.  -I  u  ..ions. 
1     Ovt.AKi     4.     .-^oiuv     initrh 


nurked    ll^.N  .  .    <  '] 
unlfornis  ■vv.ih  Lh,. 


;  ad.ers   \v    re    .Anierlcan 

ho-. -111!..  I .  All  neutral 
uhserveis  were  a.:roe;i  th.it  they  Jiud  •  n  In- 
donesians \vi;i;  i;;-  provocato  n  ana  their 
actions  seemed  t  >  purstie  .i  loii.-.'a.us  iiolicy 
of  provoking  w.ir:,i;e  tlrfkariio  order-d  the 
Indisiysiaius  to  rem  dn  i  tT  tao  s'ree's  af-.-r 
G.irk.  to  prevent  their  beoonai.g  victims  •.  £ 
these  provocate. n.=  .  Tin-  i?.  h.ow  violence  be- 
^aa.  The  ladotiesians,  s:r.kini;  back  In  ?cl:- 
ci'V'er.T.  cnused  redoubled  ..••.uks.  ar.d  lo  ;a 
tliat  p-    nt  on  the  situation  deteriorated. 

Neth.e;  la-.ds-inspired       sci-rocc?      circuhrcd 
niany    reports    dosgned     t^    al.enate    w.r.i 


opinion  from  the  Indonesians.  Besides,  the 
world  press  in  some  instances  received  sensa- 
tional news,  which  was  false  but  which  was 
never  retracted.  A  striking  instance  of  this 
was  the  so-called  declaration  of  "holy  war" 
on  October  14  by  the  Indonesians  against  all 
Europeans,  the  report  of  which  was  based  on 
no  more  than  a  leaflet  delivered  to  news  re- 
porters. The  leaflet  bore  the  signature  of  the 
Republican  Government,  which  in  reality  had 
never  issued  it.  The  Dutch  press  in  Batavia 
did  not  carry  a  reference  to  this  declaration 
of  war,  though  it  was  headlined  by  the  world 
press. 

Meanwhile,  subsequent  events  and  ever- 
growing bitterness  have  produced  a  situation 
which  has  become  a  critical  Impasse.  It  is 
obviotLs  from  the  scope  and  strength  of  the 
nationalist  movement  in  Java  that  It  will 
•ake  full-scale  military  operations  to  crush 
.'  bv  force.  In  all  appearances,  this  is  a 
course  that  ha~  beer;  decided  upon  by  the 
Dutch  and  the  Bro.-...  with  no  effective  pro- 
t^es^,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

i.  Can  the  situation  be  resolved  by  peace- 
ful means? 

The  Indonesians  have  consistently  asked  for 
consideration  of  their  case  by  the  United 
Nations,  on  the  basis  of  the  stated  aims  of 
the  United  Nations.  They  would  be  willing 
to  abide  by  any  decision  made  by  the  United 
Nations,  including  trusteeship  status,  even 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Dutch,  provided  a 
definite  date  were  set  for  their  eventual  inde- 
pendence. 

Whatever  techniques  the  United  Nations 
Will  devise  to  handle  this  matter,  it  is  clear 
that  the  United  Nations  as  a  body  now  must 
assume  responsibility  for  the  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  conflict. 


The  Honorable  Robert  Ronispeci, 
hXILNSION  OF  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEV 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Friday,  December  21,  1945 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
I  can  say  in  tribute  to  him  will  add  to  the 
genuine  affection  and  high  regard  that 
his  colleagues  feel  for  Bob  Ramspeck. 

Bob  came  up  the  hard  way,  but  never 
mi.ssed  a  bet.  He  stored  every  bit  of 
worth-while  experience,  collected  on  the 
way  up.  to  use  to  his  personal  advantage 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

That  he  comes  from  Georgia  and  I 
from  Vermont  gecBiaphlcaUy  separates 
U5.    Yet  otherwl.io  It  \s  not  so, 

A  fcarlcs.s  f^ahtcr  for  those  thtng.s  In 
which  he  luMleve.s.  ho  has  been  a  bad 
man  to  tangle  with.  When  he  said  a 
thing  was  so  und  he  knew  It.  contradic- 
tion fell  flat  on  the  cars  of  listeners,  for 
Bob'.s  Inteurlty.  ability,  and  perseverance 
for  a  cause  were  recognized.  We  shall 
mls.s  him  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  for 
while  he  was  a  doughty  champion  he 
was  a  diplomat— and  shrewd,  at  that. 

I  .shnll  always  treasure  the  memory  of 
the  years  when  he  and  I  came  together  as 
whips  for  our  respective  parties.  When 
he  and  I  had  made  a  canvass,  we  could 
well  prognosticate  what  the  political 
weather  would  be  when  the  roll  was 
called. 

He  was  a  fine  man  to  work  with,  or 
afjainst.  You  might  always  be  assured 
•ha-,  thoUTh  perhap.s  Bob  might  have  no 
:>  for  your  partisan  notions,  that  fact 
d-d  ho  hitifere  with  his  regard  for  you. 


The  career  of  Bob  R.^mspeck  is  an  In- 
spiration and  a  challenge  to  the  youth 
of  America.  His  life  is  one  to  be  studied 
by  those  ^»ho  are  willing  to  work  in  order 
to  achieve  an  ambition  only  to  be  realized 
by  those  *ho  are  willing  to  pay  the  price. 
There  is  no  genius  other  than  hard  work. 
Ask  the  Honorable  Robert  Ramspeck  if 
that  be  not  so. 

More  power  to  you.  Bob.  May  you  de- 
rive such  satisfaction  from  your  new 
fields  of  endeavor  as  is  measured  by  the 
pride  we  feel  in  what  you  already  have 
accomplished. 


I. 


Britain   EKscriminates  Against    o  rrican 
Marine  Insurance  Underwriters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I 

HOV  EM^NITI.  CEIIIR 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19,  1945 

Mr.  CBLLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  ha.s 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  effect  of 
the  loans  now  being  made  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments by  the  Export-Import  Banlc 
has  been  to  divert  a  large  volume  of  busi- 
ness from  the  American  insurance  mar- 
ket to  foreign  markets.  This  results 
from  the  fact  that  shipments  which 
would  ordinarily  be  financed  by  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  and  exporters  and 
insured  in  the  American  market  are  now 
paid  for  before  shipment  with  funds 
loaned  by  our  Government,  and  covered 
by  marine  insurance  placed  in  foreign 
markets.  Although  the  Insurance  may 
be  placed  in  the  first  instance  in  the 
country^  destination  I  understand  that, 
by  means  of  reinsurance,  most  of  it  finds 
its  way  to  the  London  market.  Conse- 
quently. 4  continuation  of  the  present 
system  wijl  seriously  cripple  the  Ameri- 
can marine  insurance  market. 

This  seems  to  me  a  seriotis  situation,  ' 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  has  con- 
sistently Indicated  its  intent  that  there 
should  boj  In  this  country  an  adequate 
marine  insurance  market  to  serve  our 
shipping  ^nd  foreign  commerce. 

To  remtdy  this  situation  I  believe  leg- 
islation should  be  adopted  which  pro- 
vides that  any  loans  made  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bink  of  Washington  or  any  In- 
strumenta(llty  of  the  Government  for  tho 
purchase  of  United  States  products  pro«  ( 
vi.«ilon  should  bo  made  that  any  marine  '• 
Insurancetolaced  on  such  products  should 
be  placed  tin  the  United  States,  unless  as 
to  such  products  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, Rftef  Investigation,  shall  certify  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wa^^hlngton, 
or  to  such  other  Instrumentality  of  the 
Government,  that  such  Insurance  Is  not 
available  Jn  the  United  States  at  reason- 
able rates  and  on  reasonable  terms  and 
condition!. 

As  the  money  lent  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Banlc  has  to  be  spent  in  this  coun- 
try, the  American  manufacturer  and 
American  labor  are  taken  care  of  auto- 
matically, but  this  Is  not  so  with  regard 
to  ship  owners  or  marine  underwriters, 
although  $hlp  owners  may  be  taken  care 
of  under  United  States  Code,  title  15. 
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Marine  underwriters  should  be  given 
some  share  of  the  protection  extended  to 
other  American  interests.  Under  the 
United  States  Code,  aforesaid,  shipments 
financed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  foster  the  export  of  agricultural 
or  other  products  are  carried  in  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  whenever  available, 
at  reasonable  rates. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  have  a 
perfect  right  to  insure  abroad  if  they 
wish  to  do  so.  but  in  the  case  of  exports 
financed  by  our  own  Government,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  in  favor  of  our 
marine  insurance  companies.  Marine 
insurance  companies  do  not  wish  to  ex- 
pand their  volume  of  busine.ss,  but  wish 
to  maintain  the  business  they  already 
have. 

In  the  proposed  loan  to  Britain.  Ameri- 
can marine  insurance  companies  have 
no  protection.  Great  Britain,  undoubt- 
edly, will  do  everything  in  her  power  to 
divert  marine,  insuraiice  of  good.s  pur- 
chased in  the'Unit^d  States  with  Ameri- 
can money  to  the  English  market.  This 
would  be  fatal. 

When  the  British  loan  comes  to  the 
House,  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  try 
to  give  some  sort  of  added  protection  to 
the  American  marine  insurance  com- 
panies and  underwriters.  A  condition 
precedent  to  that  loan  should  be  that 
goods  purchased  in  the  country  with 
American  money  must  be  insured  in  the 
American  market. 

As  is,  the  American  underwriters  are 
suffering  from  currency  blocs  and  other 
forms  of  control  by  foreign  governments, 
whereby  their  business  is  being  diverted  to 
foreign  markets.  All  they  wish  to  do  is 
to  preserve  the  historical  pattern  of  their 
business.    They  are  entitled  lo  retain  the 

same  proportion  of  marine  insurance 
business  which  they  had  in  the  past  as 
long  as  they  write  it  on  terms  and  con- 
ditions comparable  to  those  in  other 
markets. 

Furthermore,  these  American  marine 
Insuiance  companies  are  entitled  to  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  business  that  for- 
merly went  to  our  enemies,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan.  They  should  have  the 
right  to  compete  with  fore:gn  markeCs 
for  a  fair  proportion  of  this  business. 
But  if  these  foreign  markets  are  given 
the  edge  by  such  devices  us  currency 
blocs.  American  marine  Insurance  com- 
panies cannot  compete  fairly  and  squarely 
with  the  foreign  markets.  They  will  have 
two  strikes  against  them  before  they  go 
to  bat.  This  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
In  case  of  purcha.tes  financed  by  Uie  Ex- 
port-Import !  K  or  United  States 
Treasury,  thr  luutinc  Insurance  should 
be  placed  with  American  outfits. 


Bottlcrrftvs  "n  Hciioi'  n  ■lo.l'ni: 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  HOMER  D,  ANGFLI. 

or  ORXCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEl^ATTVES 

Friday,  December  21,  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
deeply  concerned  over  the  bottlenecks  in 


the  building  industry.  Literally  tens  of 
thousands  of  veterans  and  servicemen 
are  unable  to  find  housing  so  that  they 
may  have  roofs  over  their  heads.  The 
situation  is  becoming  America's  No.  1 
problem.  I  am  including  in  this  brief 
discussion  correspondence  with  the  Na- 
tional Lumber  Manufacturers  As.socia- 
tion  and  a  letter  addressed  by  it  to  John 
W.  Snyder,  Director.  Office  6f  War  Mo- 
bilization and  Reconversion,  with  respect 
to  the  critical  building  and  lumber  sit- 
uation. Immediate  steps  should  be  taken 
to  give  the  green  light  to  the  building 
industry  so  that  homes  may  be  provided 
for  our  people.  The  correspondence  to 
which  I  refer  is  as  follows : 

N.\t:onal  Lumber 
jdanttfacrurees  associatton. 

Washington.  D.  C,  December  20,  1945. 
Hon.  Homer  D.  Angell, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Angell:  The  Itimber  supply  situ- 
ation is  beiup  described  currently  as  one  of 
the  bottlenecks  in  the  construction  of  small 
homes.  While  present  production  Is  more 
than  sufficient  lo  build  the  400,000  to  500.000 
homes  the  Government  officials  say  is  the 
maximum  that  can  be  built  In  1946,  adequate 
lumber  for  a  mllllcn  more  new  low  cost 
homes  would  be  available  if  production  could 
be  restored  to  the  level  It  reached  in  the 
wartime  year  1942. 

To  assure  this  plentiful  supply  of  lumber 
the  principal  need  is  an  incentive  to  pro- 
duce. Mills  which  closed  down  during  the 
war  because  of  manpower  shortages  or  as  a 
result  of  the  unrealistic  price  policies  of  OPA 
and  those  which  are  closing  down  now  for 
the  latter  reason,  cannot  be  expected  to  re- 
sume production  when  OPA  continues  to  fol- 
low a  policy  which  Is  designed  to  permit  only 
75  percent  of  the  industry  to  break  even  or 
make  a  profit  and  dooms  the  ofier  25  percent 
to  extinction. 

We  hope  you  will  interest  yotu^lf  In  this 
problem,  which  is  discussed  In  some  detail 
in  the  attached  letter  to  War  Mobilization 
Director  Snyder,  and  that  you  will  do  what 
you  can  to  Induce  the  OPA  to  help  solve  the 
housing  problem  by  adopting  a  more  realistic 
policy. 

Sincerely, 

Hemrt  Bahr,  Secretary. 

National  Lumber 
MANin'AcTtnuais  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Dcvcinber  It,  1945. 
John  W.  Sntdsr, 

Director,  offtet  0/  War  MobUiMtion 
flfirt  Xeoon v«r«ton,  tht  White  Houm9, 
Washington,  D,  C. 

rtn  LtlMMR  BITVATION 

Dear  Mr.  Snydxr-  Shortly  after  ME-dny, 
the  Wur  PixxJucllon  Board  polntrd  rut  \n  « 
public  slate—nt  that  thf>  HVKiUblllty  of 
lumber  mlfht  bt  tht  dsctdlns  factor  In  tht 
partial  r«oonvtraion  th*n  under  way. 

t-'i  '  ' ately.  such   a   renliiUlc   and   for- 

wan.  ..){  Viewpoint  waa  not  apparent  in 

any  other  Oovernment  agency.  Despite  re- 
pfsted.  almost  daily  appeals,  the  Office  of 
Price  Admlnlstrntlon,  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  and  other  Oovernment 
control  agencies,  have  failed  to  appreciate  the 
basic  importance  of  lumber  in  the  restora- 
tion of  a  normal  peacetime  economy. 

Last  June,  your  predecessor.  Judge  Vinmn, 
was  cautioned  in  letters  and  in  person  that 
the  industry  alone  could  not  solve  Govern- 
ment-Imposed production  obstacles.  Those 
cautions  were  not  heeded,  and  the  lumber 
Industry,  4  months  after  VJ-day,  is  described 
as  a  bottleneck  industry,  with  no  Important 
constructive  steps  bemg  taken  to  eliminate 
the  Government-imposed  obstacles  lo  in- 
creased productioSL 


When  tlie  revocation  of  Construction  Lim- 
itation Order  No.  L-41  was  announced  in 
September,  your  office  established  a  six-pcint 
program  for  the  stimulation  of  home  con- 
struction and  the  production  of  materials. 
These  objectives  Included  increasing  the  sup- 
ply of,  and  strengthening  of  ja'ic*  control 
over,  building  materials  and  the  enlistment 
of  industry  support  for  these  objectives. 

If  certain  of  the  policies  eslablishet'  to 
carry  out  these  programs  are  not  modified  to 
permit  practical  solution  of  practical  prob- 
lems, we  contend  that  they  will  defeat  their 
purpose  and  that  less  housing,  rather  than 
more  housing  will  be  the  result. 

Lumber  is  a  basic  housing  material. 
Without  adequate  lumber  supplies  the  ob- 
jective of  adequate  housing  cannot  be 
reached.  Lumber  is  at  present  in  short  sup- 
ply. So  that  you  may  better  understand  the 
current  situation,  and  how  present  policies 
deter  rather  than  encourage  production,  let 
us  review  briefly  what  has  happened  In  the 
past  several  years. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  Europe,  produc- 
tion of  lumber  was  stepped  up  from  the  1930- 
89  average  of  19.800.000,000  board  feet  to  18,- 
900.000.000  feet  in  1940;  to  33.400.000,000  feet 
in  1941;  and  to  36300.000.000  in  1942.  Since 
1942,  however,  production  has  declined  to  34.- 
300.000.000  feet  in  1943  and  to  31,600.000.000 
feet  in  1944.  The  latest  estimate  of  1945  pro- 
duction is  26.700,000,000  feet,  in  spite  of  a 
loss  of  three-quarters  of  a  billion  feet  be- 
cause of  strikes  in  two  of  the  major  producing 
areas.  In  one  major  area,  the  strike  is  still 
in  progress  after  mere  than  3  months. 

Wartime  demands  for  lumber  far  exceeded 
production,  and,  as  a  result,  stocks  at  the 
mUls  were  reduced  from  9.400.000,000  feet  at 
the  end  of  1940  to  3.600.000,000  feet  in  Sep- 
tember 30.  1945.  Inventories  of  lumtier  yards 
throughout  the  Nation  were  depleted  In 
about    the    same    proportion. 

Except  for  the  past  4  years,  when  the  In- 
dustry was  limited  by  war  controls,  lumber 
has  always  been  in  adequate  supply.  Con- 
struction has  never  depended  on  the  avail- 
ability of  lumber.  On  the  contrary,  the  lum- 
ber Industry  has  always  been  limited  by  the 
size  of  the  construction  market.  It  will  re- 
turn to  that  condition  when  the  Government 
gets  out  of  the  way. 

On  October  25.  194f.  you,  OPA  Adminis- 
trator Bowles,  and  NHA  Administrator 
Blandlord  testified  Ix'fort  the  complaints 
subcommittee  of  the  E^nate  Small  Business 
Committee.  The  following  is  a  composite  of 
statements  as  to  the  home-construction  sit- 
uation at  that  hearing: 

(a)  "It  is  not  likely  that  wt  can  bulI4 
more  thsn  400,000  to  ISOO.OOO  house-,  during 
ths  oomtng  year."     (8.*ajdtr  and  Bowlss.) 

(b)  Scarce  bulldinft  materials  include 
brick,  clay  sewer  pi]:ie.  itruoturtl  tUe,  east- 
Iron  soil  pipe,  bathtubs,  and  casl-lroa  radia- 
tion, gyptum  lath,  and  lumber. 

(c)  'la  lumber,  for  tnstanee,  develop- 
ments which  have  uccurird  since  VJ-day 
make  it  very  doubtful  tbai  tlM  UBOunt  of 
lumber  required  for  new  coaHniWlfla  will  be 
forthcoming  during  tbe  months  ahead. 
Prodviction  is  bsAlcally  limited  by  shortage 
of  manpower  and  strikes,  •  •  •  Unless 
the  situation  improves  promptly,  It  will  n<>t 
be  poMiible  to  build  up  stocks  st  sHwrniUs 
and  distribution  yards  to  the  point  desired 
for  handling  the  expected  large  cuastiuctlon 
demand  next  spring."     (8nyd«*r.) 

(d)  "It  is  conservatively  estimated  thnt 
American  families  will  need  12,500.000  new 
dwellings  during  the  :  ..vi  s — an  aver- 
age of  1.300.000  new  \.  ;  ^tar.  During 
the  period  from  1937  to  1942  only  515,000 
units  were  built  in  the  average  year." 
(Bowles.) 

Paragraph  (c)  above  refers  partially  to  the 
reason  for  the  lumber  shortage.  It  is  true 
that  manpower  tnacequacies  and  strtkes 
have  been  partly  respaasible.  But  another 
and  very  real  factor   has  been  th.  sttOirig 
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eS»ct  of  celling  prices  that  did  not  provldp 
cost  protection  to  a  large  percentage  of  tl.e 
Nation's  lumber  production.  Your  office  has 
been  supplied  with  factual  data  concerning 
thts.  The  indu3trj'  has  time  and  again 
brought  this  fact  to  the  attention  of  Gov- 
ernment authorities. 

In  your  memorandum  to  the  President  re- 
leased on  Dec?mber  12  you  state  that  "'Noth- 
ing less  than  sc.eral  years  of  peak  production 
will  really  solve  the  housing  problem." 

We  are  in  accord  with  that  conclusion. 
To  secure  that  peak  production  of  housing. 
peak  production  of  lumber  is  necessary. 

The  lumber  industry  has  adequate  timber 
resources,  ample  capacity,  sufficient  capital. 
and  kuoAS  ho*  to  produce  the  required  lum- 
ber. It  does  not  have  sufficient  nianpower, 
and  the  pricing  policie.s  of  OP.\  are  stifliag 
production.  As  noted  ;  !j.  •,  e  i  r  duclio.n  of 
lumber  declined  from  36.;iU0  COu.OUO  feet  In 
1942  to  less  than  27  000.000,000  feet  this 
year — a  drop  of  more  tliaii  25  percent.  Tliat 
loss  of  production,  if  regained.  wiU  be  suffi- 
cient to  build  a  million  small  low-cost  homes 
a  year. 

That  production  cannot  be  regained,  how- 
ever, as  long  a?  OPA  continues  its  present 
policies.  The  lumber  Industry,  with  40,000 
producing  units,  is  character'..stically  one 
\vi:h  many  "births"  and  "deaths"  Thou- 
s.md-i  of  mills  opernte  only  when  conditions 
are  favorable,  when  there  is  a  real  incentive 
to  convert  investments  in  standing  timber 
Ip.'o  c:tsh. 

P:fsent  policies  cl'  i!ie  OP.\  do  i.oi  cncoiir- 
a^;-:'  siicr.  iiic-a'  '•  -  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
expr-r:  Kiif  ii;..;-,  rn  ge*  into  production  when 
OP.\  i:;i;ik".y  .i'.;i".es  th.U  ;i.s  iir'-oe  ceilings  are 
tle.-!i;necl  r,'  per:n:t  ci-.'.y  75  percent  of  tl'.f 
Industry  to  br   .ik.  c\p!1. 

li'.p  other  25  percent  of  pri.clr.ciuii  niu.sr 
cperite  at  a  lo-sji  ar.d  is  doomed  tu  ext.r.c:;' ■.. 
Thi:,  iormuia  res'ults  In  progressive  el;n:i:..'. - 
tion  because  successive  appUcatioiis  dj  nui 
include  tliat  [wrtion  of  the  production  which 
has  been  eliminated,  anci  a  lower  average 
nirtr^in  is  p:o\-ided  for  the  decliulivj;  segment 
c*'  the  indii-.try  which  Is  protec.ed 

Why  is  It  not  possible  for  OPA  to  Mirre.i--^ 
tn  90  percent  (ir  9,5  percent  their  niargitial 
bip.ik-ever.  p  i.r.t  and  thus  assure  increased 
{)r  •rll;c^lon  ' 

Another  p' '.irv  of  OP.\  wliich  acsjravates 
tlr.a  si'Li.inon  is  the  practice  of  determinini^ 
the  financial  .-ituation  of  a  fti-ni  manufar- 
tiir;na;  several  products  on  the  basis  of  It.s 
over-all  profits  from  all  prt^diict.';  rather  th.u.i 
in  tile  ba.MS  oi  its  margin  on  ir.dr'.'idual  coin- 
nioditie'-  Thi.s  policy  has  res'alted  in  un- 
naturi'.  rhar.nelmg  of  lumber  lutn  what  are 
norm.tily  t). -product  industries  I'  ;ia.«  i;  -v 
been  modified  a<^  it  applies  t-i  .S'i.-r.e  ^  ;;;fr  ,  . 
dustries.  Ij  ."  to  b*>  char.Ltt-d  f  r  :::;;.'  tr 
anc!   or^ier  !'ir-.>f    products' 

Fin.illy,  the  delay  :n  ?rantip.i;  price  relief, 
e- e:-.  when  relief  is  justified  uiirier  these  un- 
realistic policies,  has  resulted  in  further  sub- 
stantial losses  m  production.  In  a  pcri'd 
(  :  ri-iiiE;  costs,  delays  of  from  6  to  9  nionths 
!:i  reacli:;;^  i\  decision  and  crantinst  relief 
are  -en -sus  ThrL>U'^h()ut  the  war  and  since. 
OP.-\  ran  wi-'.i  be  characterized  as  the  out- 
standing exp-:i::ei!:  of  "'too  little  and  to.-; 
late  • 

A  r.p'A  pri.'rities  si'stem  is  being  inaiigu- 
ra'ed  tj  channel  inadequate  suppiie':  of 
buildir.g  niatenais,  including  lumber,  to 
builders  of  I..w-cost  housim;.  Even  if  this 
program  could  break  the  bottlenecks  which 
are  retarding  house  construction  by  chai:- 
nelmg  material--  to  Icw-cus:  house  construc- 
tion, It  wii:  or  a  certaiiitv  create  bottlenecks 
tn  several  other  important  reconversion  pn- 
cram.s.  Fanners  liaxe  been  star\ed  for  Lim- 
ber for  severa;  years  atid  reed  lumber  for 
housing  and  :  'r  many  farm  purposes.  In- 
d'astrles.  importa.-'.r  i:i  recc'U'.ersi  mi.  also  re- 
quire lumber.  A.--;  .s.ht.  as  lunr;er  -.s  chan- 
neled  away   troui    ilie    larms   aiui    a.Uasines, 


new  controls  will  be  necessary  to  chan.-sel  It 
back. 

Government  controls  will  not  solve  the 
problem.  What  Is  needed  Is  increased  pro- 
duction, and  increased  production  can  be 
achieved  only  by  the  removal  of  Government 
controls,  especially  price  controls  which  are 
retarding  production. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation, 
will  you  direct  Stabilization  Administrator 
Collet  and  Price  Administrator  Bowles  to 
modify  present  policies  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  lumber  manufacturing  In- 
dustry to  do  its  share  in  solving  the  current 
housing  problem? 
Respectfully. 

Henry  B.\hr.  Secretary. 

Copies  to  Stabilization  Administrator  Col- 
let. Price  Administrator  Bowies.  CPA  Admin- 
istrator John  D.  Small. 


American  Democracy  in  .-Xu-tria 
i:XTKN6:0N'  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  21.  1945 

M;^  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colloaifUPs  is  invited  to  the 
following  fx.rip'^  of  letters  received  by 
me  from  an  Austrian  friend  now  over- 
sea-. Tlvi-  friend  l  al.^o  a  long-time 
fti'nd  of  Anfi-ncar.  democracy  and  un- 
di--pi;"'^d  t-nt  my  of  nazism.  I  do  not 
\ou  ■';.  fn;-  111.'  accuracy  of  the  facts  pre- 
.■^t>n^•d  by  i!'.'--o  letter.s. 

B  It  ti:  1*  •:.'  '  ir*'  -incerely  felt  to  be 
the  irutli  by  n  i.igii^y  qualified  observer 
of  Au.'>trian  postwar  conditions,  there  can 
he  no  dOubt. 

They  reflect  a  deep  disillusionment 
with  the  workings  of  American  democ- 
racy in  Au.stria  which  cannot  fail  to 
d^'pre--v  all  true  friends  of  that  country. 
and  £;ivQ  us  great  cause  for  alarm  con- 
cerning our  present  policies  vis  a  vis 
this  land. 

M;  Speaker,  those  of  u.s  in  this  House 
vvi^o  are  deeply  distressed  by  our  coun- 
try's failure  to  practice  what  it  preaches 
abroad,  and  by  our  continuing  betrayal 
of  t'ii.>  Ailantic  Charter  and  so-called 
■  four  frredoms"  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  feel  doubly  helpless  when  we  re- 
ceive authentic  letters  like  the  follow- 
ing, from  a  noted  foreign  friend  of  our 
country  and  its  ideals.  We  do  not  know 
quite  how  to  check  these  facts.  We 
do  not  know  how  to  correct  these  con- 
ditions if  the  facts  should  prove  to  be 
true. 

AI!  we  can  do.  it  seems,  is  to  give  such 
letters  publicity,  and  hope  that  if  they 
are  the  truth.,  the  published  truth  will 
help  .somehow  a  little,  to  make  and  keep 
our  Austrian  friends  free. 

First.  Translation  of  excerpts  from  a 
letter  of  D*:- rem. be;-  10.  1945.  from  an 
Austrian  democrat: 

THE    nNAN     I.M     REFORM    OF    AUSTRH 

Here  are  tiie  secret  and  authentic  facts 
abjut  tlie  A  ;-~*r.an  financial  reform,  secret 
only  as  far  ;  .  -l.e  intentions  of  the  Inter- 
-Mlied  Cor. ;r  1  Commission.  You  will  re- 
member tl.a'  the  financial  reform  was  de- 
laj-ed  by  the  veto  of  Russia,  or  by  Russia 
attaching   to   the  reform   Impossible   condi- 


tions. Finally.  It  was  agreed  upon  that  on 
December  21  Austria  vas  to  return  to  the 
schilling  currency.  Five  billion  schillings 
will  be  printed.  (Formerly  Austria  had 
2.000,000.000  schillings.)  The  existing  marks 
will  be  ptit  oil  frozen  accounts  and  each 
Austrian  ♦ill  receive  the  sum  of  145  marks 
a  month.     These  facts  were  made  public. 

However,  what  the  public  does  not  know 
(and  what  is  kept  secret  by  the  commission) 
is  that  Austria  will  have  to  give  on  December 
21  in  casU  to  Russia  as  a  gift  the  sum  of 
l.OOO.OOO.oeo  schillings  and  to  the  three  other 
Allies  the  $um  of  500.000  000  schillings. 

The  western  powers  have  promised  that 
this  'giff^  was  to  be  used  only  for  payment 
of  their  tfoops.  This  payment  in  some  In- 
stances Is;  quite  a  bit  stretched,  since,  for 
instance.  |he  French  also  pay  from  this  sum 
vacations  In  St.  Anton  for  civilians.  (Note: 
I  presume  from  the  text  that  these  civilians 
are  government  employees  working  for  the 
French  in  Austria). 

Russia  tias  given  no  such  promise.  The 
result  will  be  that  after  December  21  only 
the  Russians  will  have  any  money  left  la 
their  zon«.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  tile  people  to  live  with  145  schillings 
when  1.000.000.000  of  the  same  currency  is 
circulatlnj  in  the  zone.  Therefore,  the  Rus- 
sians will  be  able  to  buy  whatever  they  want 
and  peoplt  will  be  only  too  eager  ta  sell  them 
anything  they  have  In  order  to  have  enough 
money  to  buy  food.  In  the  Russian  zone 
there  will,  of  course,  be  an  inflation  In  a 
matter  of  days,  where  only  the  Russians  will 
have  the  nftoney.  The  Russians  have  decided 
that  they  would  use  this  fpvorable  situation 
to  buy  al$o  from  all  other  zones.  Already 
a  committee  was  set  up  by  the  Russians, 
composed  of  Austrians  and  Russians,  for 
such  purchases. 

The  Americans  and  the  British,  in  order 
to  avoid  that,  will  close  their  zones  water- 
tight. 

The  result  of  the  financial  reform  will, 
therefore,  be  that  the  free  Intercourse  be- 
tween th«  zones  (which  has  really  never 
quite  existed)  will  be  economically  stopped 
and  that  Austria  will  be  strangled  worse  than 
ever.  Th^  inflation  will  not  be  directed  by 
nothing  but  the  advantage  of  the  Russians. 
Systematieally  Austria  is  killed  off  under  the 
symbol  of  liberation.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  terriUle  It  is  to  sec  all  that  and  be  in 
no  position  to  help.  Formerly  the  people 
called  tbe^e  methods  Nazi  oppression,  and 
now? 

Second,  Remarks  about  the  press  in 
Austria— Better  of  December  5,  1945: 

The  situation  with  the  press  is  very  bad 
here,  and  the  fault  lies  definitely  with  the 
Allies.  TUe  press  preaches  democracy,  but 
that's  where  everything  stops. 

The  first  difficulty  Is  to  get  a  newspaper 
started.  Tou  need  the  authorization  of  the 
Allies,  which  you  might  get  or  not.  I  know 
all  this  because  for  3  months  we  have  now 
been  fighting  to  get  permission  to  publish 
one  daUy  and  two  weeklies — and  we  simply 
cannot  get  permission.  Once  we  were  so  far 
as  to  get  the  paper,  but  it  was  sulisequently 
taken  rway  from  us  and  used  for  some  en- 
tirely diffarent  purposes.  It  is  purely  arbi- 
trary whether  you  get  the  paper  or  not.  And 
those  who  give  the  paper  always  think  In 
terms  of  possible  reaction  in  their  home 
country.  In  the  French  zone  they  told  us 
frankly  thpt  if  they  authorize  us  to  publish 
a  paper  tthe  French  Communists  might 
protest. 

In  the  American  zone  our  difficulty  lies 
In  the  fact  that  the  officers  v/ho  are  to  give 
the  permission  for  publications  are  all  PM 
left-wingefs,  and  therefore  would  refuse  the 
permissloij  to  papers  of  a  political  creed 
which  is  rfjt  their  own. 

As  to  tile  Russian  zone     •     •     •, 

And,  finkliy.  In  the  British  7one  freedom 
of  the  prefs  has  not  as  vet  been  introduced. 
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So  we  are  here,  a  powerful  political  move- 
ment in  Austria,  without  the  means  to  pub- 
lish a  newspaper,  or  even  a  weekly  paper, 
simply  because  we  cannot  get  the  Allied  per- 
mission to  print  for  purely  power -political 
considerations.  It  Is  Just  like  in  times 
passed — and  certainly  not  like  under  the 
rule  of  the  "four  freedoms."  And  In  this  case 
the  State  Department  Is  not  at  all  respon- 
sible; It  Is  the  Psychological  Warfare  Division 
of  the  War  Department. 

But  let  us  assume  that  we  do  get  the  per- 
missions. Then  the  Allies  reserve  for  them- 
selves the  right  to  distribute  from  the  avail- 
able paper  supply.  The  ^ys-em  of  distribu- 
tion is  as  arbitrary  as  In  a  lull  dicUtorship. 
One  gets  a  lot,  the  other  nothing.  In  Vi- 
enna the  Communist  paper  gets  enough  to 
print  500.000  copies,  the  pap<  r  of  the  People's 
Party  for  90,000.  and  the  Socialists  for  110,000 
copies.  The  same  system,  in  slightly  dlfTer- 
ent  proportions  is  applied  to  the  provinces. 

And  once  you  have  obtt  ined  the  paper 
(often  after  substantial  brlixs  to  some  officers 
in  charge)  you  are  authorised  to  publish  2 
pages  6  times  a  week.  Befoie  commg  out  of 
prets  you  must  pass  a  strict  (  ensorshlp.  And 
this  censorship  does  not  only  watch  what 
you  write,  but  also  what  ycu  do  not  write. 
The  censorship  forces  you  to  write  articles  in 
praise  of  the  Allies,  even  li  you  darn  well 
know  that  they  are  not  true.  The  censor- 
ship naturally  does  not  order  it,  but  if  you 
don't  praise  the  paper  gets  held'^p  till  after 
your'  deadline  or  gets  half  of  the  contents 
censored.  The  Idea  Is  that  the  Allied  com- 
manders are  very  satisfied  If  they  get  the 
praise  in  the  press  and  send  it  borne  as  proof 
of  the  appreciation  of  their  good  govern- 
ment. And  in  that  all  four  zones  are  iden- 
tical. Th(  praise  must  be  lavish,  byzan- 
tinlan,  almost  like  in  times  cf  the  late  Adolf 
Hitler.  Everything  the  Allies  do  Is  wonder- 
ful, has  the  mark  of  the  genius,  each  com- 
mander is  so  popular  as  no  AustrlE  statesmen 
has  never  been  before  htm.  Everything  good 
is  done  by  the  Allies,  who  are  Infallible.  And 
so  It  goes  day  In  day  out,  »lth  no  one  be- 
lieving what  Is  printed  and  Jokes  getting 
around  about  the  Allies  learning  every  day 
more  from  the  Germans. 

Wen  the  paper  writes  a  beautiful  article 
about  General  Snooks,  who  comes  from  the 
greatest  country  in  the  worli,  was  professor 
at  the  greatest  university  of  our  times  (Mug- 
lord  College  in  MugvUle.  Iowa)  and  now  has 
made  the  great  sacrifice  to  come  to  us  poor 
Austrians  to  teach  us  democracy  as  well  as 
how  to  drive  a  car  and  educate  our  youth. 
But  after  that's  written  the  paper  has  to 
publish  something  for  their  leaders  and  here 
,  the  difficulty  begins.  When  the  freedom  of 
the  press  was  granted,  it  wat  stipulated  that 
nothing  could  be  written  of  i  critical  nature 
about  the  forces  of  occupation  or  countries 
occupying  Austria,  nothing  about  the  be- 
havior of  the  troops,  nor  anything  that  mlgnt 
promote  distinity  between  the  Allies.  So 
what  can  one  write  about?  Let  us  t*ke  the 
case  of  Iran;  hardly  anyth  ng  was  written 
here  about  It.  as  it  shows  dls  Jnlty  among  the 
Allies  When  Bevln  spoke  of  Russia  It  was 
not  published  In  Austria,  but  appeared  In  the 
papers  published  by  the  AUled  Forces  of  oc- 
cupation In  Germany. 

Ijet  us  take  a  case  here  in  ihe  French  zone: 
When  the  world  press  becajne  quite  critlcil 
of  the  policy  of  the  French  occupatlon.il 
forces  in  Austria  the  French  jjrohlblted  the 
entry  Into  the  country  of  foreign  papers. 
One  of  the  papers  In  Innsbruck  listened  in  c  n 
the  BBC  broadcasts  from  London  and  pub- 
lished the  news  picked  up  fr  xn  there  A  few 
days  later  (that  was  about  '.:  weeks  ago)  the 
French  police  arrived  at  the  paper  seized  the 
rndlo  equipment  and  forbale  the  paper  to 
have  any  more  radio-listen Ing  service.  All 
the  news  can  only  be  gotten  from  the  French 
Army  News  Service,  which  lirings  only  news 
about  De  Oaulle  and  othe:-  generails.  And 
that  not  only  happens  In  the'  French  zone,  al- 


though it  Is  somewhat  better  In  the  American 
zone. 

We  Just  dont  have  any  paper  worth  read- 
ing, and  no  news  from  abroad.  We  must 
think  of  the  fact  that  this  Is  the  only  way 
people  here  can  see  Allied  democracy,  and 
we  certainly  can  hardly  blame  them  it  they 
get  cynical  when  they  hear  the  announce- 
ment of  high  and  lofty  democratic  principles 
from  Allied  capitals. 

Third.  Excerpts  from  a  letter  cf 
December  7.  1945: 

VtrULA  IN  AlJSTKIA 

This  morning  a  communique  over  the  radio 
stated  that  UNRRA  would  not  have  any 
shipping  space  available  for  Austria  until 
March.  Is  that  correct?  I  want  to  empha- 
size In  this  connection  that  what  Mr.  Leh- 
man told  about  DNRRA  only  being  criticized 
in  America,  this  Is  by  no  means  true. 

UNRRA  Is  criticized  all  over  Austria  for 
both  her  graft  and  her  inefficiency.  Many 
people  say  that  the  black  market  In  Europe 
is  fed  by  some  ukRRA  people.  Again  and 
again  we  hear  cf  UNRRA  employees  having 
been  arrested.  Here  In  Austria  the  UNRRA 
crowd  cost  us  a  lot  of  money  and  nothing 
happens.  They  ask  for  a  lot  of  things  and 
don't  give  us  anything.  And  if  anything  is 
given  It  costs  us  terrific  prices.  Why,  for  In- 
stance, did  UNRRA  leave  in  this  country 
(Austria)  the  few  Greek  displaced  persons 
who  were  hanging  around  for  months  and 
then  suddenly  they  had  aU  to  be  shipped 
by  plane  to  Greece?  Everybody  wonders 
where  the  billions  of  dollars  of  UNRRA  are 
going.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  cer- 
tainly have  paid  moredthan  received. 


t\arl  Harbor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON   .^DOLPH  J.  S,4BATH 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 
Friday.  December  21,  1945 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  had 
been  my  profound  hope  that  after  the 
travail  of  4  years  of  war,  in  which  with 
our  allies  of  the  United  Nations  we  had 
staved  off  slavery  and  brought  catas- 
trophe to  victory,  our  own  Nation  might 
have  continued  in  peace  and  good  will, 
united  in  the  bonds  of  common  struggle 
against  tyranny. 

I  had  hoped  that  politics  would  be  sus- 
pended during  these  important  days  of 
reconversion,  when  our  Nation  has  the 
burden  of  insuring  peace  and  plenty  for 
137.000.000  of  our  own  people  and  him- 
drcds  of  millions  of  human  beings  in  for- 
eign lands,  whom  we  helped  to  save  from 
serfdom,  hunger,  and  even  death.  I  had 
hoped  we  would  accept  our  world  respon- 
sibilities and  the  implications  of  the 
harnessing  of  atomic  energy. 

I  had  hoF»ed  in  vain.  There  are  some 
who.  like  the  Bourbon  kings,  forget  noth- 
ing and  learn  nothing. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  we  fought 
and  won  another  world  war  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  Then  we 
fought  and  lost  a  pxjlitical  battle  to  win 
the  peace,  sabotaged  by  an  irreconcilable 
group  of  petty  men  led  by  the  late  Senator 
Lodge,  who  would  rather  see  the  world 
ravaged  by  war  and  death  than  part  with 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  arrogant  as- 
sumpticn  of  power. 

That  spirit  is  still  alive. 


America  is  not  proud  of  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor di-saster.  Our  late  President  spoke 
of  December  7.  1941  as  "the  day  that  will 
live  In  infamy." 

I  believe  that  history  will  show  that  the 
Pearl  Harbor  disaster  came,  not  from 
carelessness,  not  from  stupidity,  but  from 
the  will  of  the  American  people,  carried 
out  through  our  leaders,  to  do  everything 
m  our  power  to  avoid  war.  We  did  not 
move  toward  war;  war  moved  toward  u.s. 

Now  the  isolationists,  the  beneficiaries 
of  th^  international  trade  In  death  and 
carnage,  have  siezed  with  rabid  avidity 
upon  the  tragedy  of  Pearl  Harbor  to  try 
to  prove  God  knows  what,  and  the  Re- 
publican Party,  which  shared  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  just  as  every  American 
citizen  did,  has  not  been  above  entering 
this  shameful  conspiracy. 

Are  Republican  members  of  the  Peiwl 
Harlwr  Joint  Investigating  Committee 
trying  to  indict  the  Secretary  of  War. 
who  has  served  the  Republican  Party  and 
America  stanchly  and  greatly  for  a  life- 
time? 

Are  they  trying  to  indict  the  late  Frank 
Knox  of  my  own  city  of  Chicago  for  his 
share  in  winning  the  war?  Ls  there  a 
Republican  today,  high  In  his  party's 
councils,  who  has  contributed  a.s  much 
to  America  and  to  his  party?  Tlie  great 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  served  his  F>arty 
and  his  nation  dihgently  and  well,  and 
he  gave  his  life  to  his  country  as  much  as 
if  he  had  been  on  the  deck  of  an  Ameri- 
can warship  in  the  darkest  days  of  con- 
flict. 

Republicans  ha\e  little  to  cam  and 
much  to  lose  by  partisan  conduct  of  this 
Investigation.  The  fact  that  a  former 
employee  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  Re- 
publican members  of  the  committee  and 
guided  their  questions  expo.«;rd  the  bitter 
bias  and  retreat  from  rea.,i\  i  i  v.iiich  a 
once  great  party  has  been  guilty. 

The  untruth,  the  penersions.  the  dis- 
tortions of  fact,  and  the  flights  of  pure 
fiction  of  which  the  isolationists  and 
tories  of  this  country  have  been  guilty 
prove  they  have  learned  nothing.  They 
wart  to  turn  the  clock  back  a  hundred 
years;  they  refuse  to  believe  the  evidence 
of  their  senses;  they  live  lij  a  dream 
world  of  wishful  thinking. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Hitler  or  the  Jk; 
would  have  dared  to  move  toward  world 
empire  without  the  lotHfl  encouragement 
of  Americans  who  refused  to  believe  facts 
before  their  eyes. 

I  favored  this  investigation.  I  believed 
when  the  resolution  authorizing  it  was 
brought  before  the  House  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  bring  all  the  facts  to  light  to 
settle  the  issues.  But  I  believed  then, 
and  believe  now,  that  it  could  have  been 
done  better  and  without  injection  of 
party  politics  and  the  ghoulish  vaporings 
of  the  isolationists  by  forming  a  commit- 
tee of  men  connected  with  no  party  or- 
ganization. Such  a  committee,  composed 
of  outstanding  citizen.^,  ;  r-prn  d  with  all 
the  powers  of  Congress  a  g  of  right 
might  have  brought  forth  the  truth  un- 
adorned without  exposing  to  world 
knowledge  the  most  important  .^crets  of 
our  war  strategy  and  without  betraying 
to  world  gaze  tiie  brilliant  accomplish- 
ments of  our  Army  and  Navj-  intelli  ence 
branches. 
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Thus  far  the  Pearl  Harbor  investiga- 
tion has  proved  only  that  America  won 
a  war  brought  upon  her  against  all  rea- 
son or  desire,  sprung  in  the  secrecy  of 
International  treachery,  and  nourished 
by  treason  at  home. 


Christmas  1945 


REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or    NTPR  \.~K  -. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPREiENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  20.  1945 

Mr.  STEFAN  Mr  Speaker,  this 
Christmastide  of  1945  comes  to  a  world 
still  in  travail.  A  dreadful  war  has  been 
fought.  The  most  awful  struggle  ever  to 
take  place  between  men  is  not  yet  fully 
concluded.  The  most  terrible  destruction 
in  the  history  of  th^-  world  has  been 
wrought  to  no  end.  excep*  to  thr  end  of 
the  impoverishment  of  mankind. 

It  is  true  that  madmen  who  had  turned 
into  marauders  have  been  subdued  at 
vast  costs  in  blooci  and  money,  but  noth- 
ing has  been  solved.  No  answer  to  the 
great  problem   has   been   found   in   war. 

The  greatc.-f  cr]Pl  ti:e  world  has  ever 
known  has  k)een  \: -i*f'ri  upo.--.  the  human 
race.  More  fam;i;>.-  ir.  ■h^'  world  have 
sad  memories  of  lost  loved  ones  this 
Chri<tma5  rhan  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  man. 

M  .'.  men,  women,  and  little  children 
■.viii  be  :  old,  hungry,  and  shelterless  this 
Christmas  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

We  pause  to  rejoice.  a>  well  we  may  re- 
joice, over  the  ad\  ent  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, Prince  of  Peace,  Advocate  of  Di- 
vine Love,  the  Herald  of  peace  on  earth 
to  men  of  good  will.  But  we  must  devise 
the  way  to  make  world  peace  a  reality. 
We  should  have  Irarn-d.  v^t  i:  would 
seem  that  some  in  the  world  r;ave  not  yet 
learned,  that  peace  is  pa<-iblf'  only  to 
men  of  good  will.  Progress  for  the  human 
race  is  possible  only  to  men  of  Kood  will. 
The  spiritual,  cultural,  and  material  en- 
richment of  the  race  is  possible  only  in  an 
era  of  pood  will.  As  we  ponder  the  num- 
berless dead  and  injured,  and  the  vast 


.>'r;ck-'n.    >ufTering.  grief - 
'A-'  can   bv  thankful  that 

:.'!:'  '1;  uar  and  destruc- 
i-i,  ihrcii-ih  tins  orgy  of 
ii''!"".'  ana  ^utTer:ng.  has  con- 
.^;;.ni>  that  wond'Titil  beacon 
n;.  humanity  to  come  to  the 
a,e — I  lie   Gospel   of   Jesus   of 


multitud  - 
ridden  pi  opi 
throuah  this 
tion    and    hi 
ruthle>>  en;- 
tinued   u-' 
beck'  n;:.^ 
way    rf    ; 
Nazarem, 

T!-.e  erra'  need  of  this  world  today  is  to 
':>■  at  peare  The  only  peace  possible  is 
t.^^ar  pr.ice  wliich  is  inevitable  to  men  of 
izood  will.  1  iiat  IS  the  peace  which  comes 
as  we  turn  to  Infinite  God  and  seek  our 
guidance  tlit-re 

There  is  no  human  :;nsvti  to  the  rid- 
dles which  led  to  this  war  or  to  the  results 
which  have  flowed  from  the  war.  There 
's  no  justice  in  innocent  men.  women,  and 
Little  cliildren  beinq;  cruelly  abused,  pau- 
per zed,  denied  the  merest  comrort.^  of 
food  and  shelter  and  clothing,  to  >ay 
iro'.hmg  of  a  sense  of  securit'-. 


There  can  be  no  sense  of  security  in  a 
world  filled  with  fear.  Until  the  world 
turns  back  to  God  there  will  be  fear,  be- 
cause only  that  love  which  is  God  can 
cast  out  fear  from  the  hearts  of  men.  We 
in  America  want,  of  course,  to  do  our  full 
share  for  the  suffering  peoples  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  but  we  realize  that 
sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  be  charitable 
when  we  would  be  charitable.  Also,  we 
must  always  remain  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  help  that  men  of  good 
will — that  we  Americans  of  good  will — 
can  extend  to  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world  is  to  help  them  to  help  themselves 

If  ever  there  was  a  lime  in  the  history 
of  the  world  when  we  should  follow  the 
precepts  of  the  Nazarene,  it  is  in  this  day 
when  the  world  is  still  convulsed  with  the 
agony  of  the  most  terrible  war  in  history, 
and  the  fear  of  what  may  lie  in  a  future 
overshadowed  by  the  atomic  bomb,  and 
the  other  modern  scientific  engines  of  de- 
struction. We  need,  all  over  the  world,  to 
practice  the  Golden  Rule,  and  yet  the 
Golden  Rule  needs  very  clearly  to  be  un- 
derstood before  it  can  be  practiced. 
Mercy  and  charity  must  be  intelligent  as 
well  as  generous,  or  they  are  apt  to  fail 
in  their  purpose.  It  is  not  merciful,  nei- 
ther is  it  generous  to  take  in  a  wild  bird 
or  a  wild  beast,  and  teach  it  to  become 
dependent  upon  man.  and  then  turn  it 
loose  again  after  it  has  lost  its  ability  to 
fend  for  itself. 

It  is  not  generous  but  cruel  for  us  to 
make  extravagant  promises  to  the  peo- 
ples of  other  coimtries  which  we  cannot 
possibly  keep,  and  to  bring  them  only  the 
bitter  disappointment  which  they  will 
feel  when  their  hopes  are  dashed.  Sober 
thought  tells  all  of  us  that  it  is  better  for 
every  individual  to  help  himself,  and  to 
appreciate  any  help  extended  to  him  to 
help  him  to  help  himself,  than  it  is  to 
encourage  the  countless  millions  of  men, 
women,  and  children  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  to  depend  upon  us  to  rebuild 
their  countries,  reestablish  and  mecha- 
nize their  agriculture;  clothe  and  feed 
them  indefinitely.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Christian  religion  that  teaches  us  to  share 
poverty.  The  whole  teaching  of  faith  in 
God  is  the  kind  of  faith  that  gives  us 
the  courage  to  progress,  and  to  help  each 
other  to  help  ourselves  in  our  problems 
and  our  dilemmas.  We  will  have  to  help 
feed  those  countries  which  are  short  of 
food,  but  it  would  neither  be  generous 
nor  would  it  be  sensible  for  us  so  to  de- 
plete ourselves  that  we  would  go  down 
in  ruin. 

One  outstanding  fact  of  the  war.  one 
outstanding  fact  of  1945,  one  outstand- 
ing fact  of  1945  years  of  Christianizing 
influence,  is  that  free  government,  free 
economy,  free  society,  like  the  American 
system,  is  the  most  enlightened.  Chris- 
tian, and  practical  way  for  men  to  live. 

Unless  we  can  bring  an  era  of  peace 
and  good  will  between  men  and  nations, 
then  those  boys  who  sleep  on  those  lonely 
isles  of  the  Pacific  and  those  who  rest 
in  the  soil  of  Europe  will  have  laid  down 
their  lives  in  vain. 

Unless  we  can  hold  to  our  American 
ideals  of  individual  freedom,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Constitution,  a  government 
of,  by.  and  for  the  people,  I  think,  all  of 
the  countless  thousands  who  have  died, 
or  wr.o  have  endured  grievous  woimds,  as 


they  laid  their  all  upon  the  altar  of  their 
country,  tvill  have  died  or  suffered  in  vain. 

We  cannot  approach  this  Christmas 
season  in  a  spirit  of  levity  or  festivity. 
There  are  vacant  chairs  in  too  many 
homes.  There  is  poignant  grief  in  too 
many  hearts.  Almost  no  one  who  lives 
today  has  not  in  some  way  been  touched 
in  his  personal  life  by  this  war. 

There  is  a  great  solace  of  which  we 
may  partake.  That  is  in  knowing  that 
since  infinite  God.  divine  intelligence,  is 
life,  then  life  goes  on.  It  is  not  conceiv- 
able that  a  God  of  limitless  wisdom,  lim- 
itless love,  limitless  power,  limitless  jus- 
tice, limitless  harmony  could  create  his 
creatures  to  live  and  to  love  and  to  have  a 
brief  span  of  60  or  70  years,  and  then 
snuflf  them  out  and  consign  them  to  utter 
oblivion.  The  human  span  of  three 
score  years  and  ten  is  to  eternity  hardly 
the  twinkling  of  a  star  for  a  night.  It  is 
hardly  the  time  between  the  rising  and 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  Compared  to 
eternity,  the  human  span  of  three  score 
years  and  ten  alone  would  not  be  worth 
while. 

Since  we  know,  since  all  logic  tells  us, 
that  utter  absolute  nothing  could  not 
suddenly  resolve  itself  into  something 
causing  to  be  a  human,  or  a  planet  or  a 
universe,  then  all  the  logic  of  which 
humans  are  capable,  all  the  evidence 
we  can  dte.  points  to  the  truth  that  was 
preached  and  lived  by  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth— that  God  was  the  prime  mover; 
and  as  John  said,  that  God  made  all  that 
was  made  and  behold  it  was  very  good. 

I  am  conscious  as  I  speak  these  words  to 
you  that  the  age-old  problem  of  evil 
again  presents  itself.  The  age-old  cry 
comes  from  the  depths  of  the  heart  of 
the  world;  why  can  these  evil  things 
seem  to  be  rising  again  at  this  Christ- 
mastide. as  we  try  to  take  firm  grasp 
upon  our  faith  in  a  God  of  limitless  wis- 
dom, and  limitless  power,  in  a  universe 
of  limitless  justice  and  limitless  har- 
mony? Philosophers  have  found  no 
answer  to  that  question.  I  think  we  will 
never  find  an  answer  on  the  human  plane 
to  that  question,  but  I  am  convinced,  as 
all  men  must  be  convinced  who  read  the 
Scriptures  intelligently,  that  there  is  an 
answer,  there  must  be  an  answer.  I  do 
believe,  as  I  think  all  logical  persons 
must  believe,  that  those  men  and  women 
whose  human  activities  were  snuffed  out 
by  the  war  still  live  and  still  progress. 
I  believe  this  is  so  because  I  cannot 
reconcile  a  twinkling  of  human  intelli- 
gence in  a  night  of  war  to  be  the  eternal 
purpose  of  an  infinite  God. 

Of  all  messages  of  consolation,  hope, 
good  will,  that  we  can  send  to  the  war 
stricken  peoples  of  the  world,  the  great- 
est message  is — lift  up  your  eyes  to  the 
stars;  hold  onto  your  faith  in  the  good- 
ness of  God;  go  to  the  infinite  Father 
in  prayer  to  find  the  healing  for  your 
wounds  and  the  balm  for  your  heart's 
agony.  You  will  find  it  nowhere  else; 
you  can  find  it  nowhere  else.  You  will 
find  it  there. 

If  there  is  one  resolution  that  a 
stricken  world  ought  to  make  this 
Christmastide,  it  is  to  work  and  strive 
and  spend  for  good  will  instead  of 
malice;  for  mutual  trust  instead  of  sus- 
picions;    for     friendships     instead     of 
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hatreds:  for  joy  in  the  good  of  others 
instead  of  envy. 

At  this  Christmastime,  in  thus  year  of 
1945,  we  are  just  beyond  the  portals  of 
the  entrance  to  a  new  world— t.he  world 
of  atomic  enei-gy.    Man  has  dared  to  lay 
his  hand  upon  the  primal  force  of  the 
material  universe.    He  has  used  it  as  an 
engine  for  destruction  greater  than  any 
engine  of  destruction  heretofore  discov- 
ered.   We  now  know  that  the  fate  of  the 
world  is  linked  to  atomic  energy.    It  is 
entirely    within    the    control    of    man 
whether  atomic  energy  shall  be  put  to 
work  to  make  life  richer  for  every  human 
on  the  globe  than  he  ever  could  have 
dreamed  of  being  before,  or  to  have  it  as 
a  threat  which  sometimes  will  wreck  the 
world  and  leave  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the 
people  on  the  planet  wandering  in  utter 
desolation  amid  death  and  destruction 
indescribable.   It  seems  almost  grotesque 
that  we  even  have  to  ask  ourselves :  Shall 
we  make  atomic  energy  the  means  by 
which  so  to  enrich  the  lives  of  men  that 
no  man  will  need  to  covet  that  which  his 
neighbor  hath,  or  will  we  continue  to 
use  atomic  energy  to  destroy  humans  on 
this  planet? 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  very  inner 
Impulsions  of  men  would  drive  them  to 
want  to  turn  atomic  energy  to  the  pur- 
poses of  enrichment  of  life.  It  will  be 
sheer  in.sanity  to  do  otherwise. 

It  is  a  strange  thing — and  perhaps  not 
so  strange — that  despite  all  the  new  dis- 
coveries in  the  realm  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  human  suffering  still  goes  on. 
In  spite  of  all  the  remarkable  powers  of 
production  and  distribution,  human  want 
seems  to  shadow  the  lives  of  all  too  many. 
In  spite  of  all  of  our  progress  in  the 
science  of  jurisprudence,  we  seem  to  be 
getting  further  away  from  justice  instead 
of  closer  to  it  as  a  nation,  and  in  the 
world.  In  spite  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem, and  our  free  system  of  religion, 
agonized  humanity  cries  out  on  this 
Christmas,  "Why,  O  Lord,  why  must  we 
suffer  so?" 

The  answer,  the  only  answer,  is  a  deep 
faith  in  God  Almighty  and  a  deep  pur- 
pose of  every  one  of  us  to  render  our 
utmost  in  human  service.  Happiness  is 
to  be  found  in  no  other  way. 

And  let  me  add:  When  death  finally 
Impends:  when  either  through  the  pass- 
ing of  the  years  and  the  slowing  down  of 
human  energy,  or  through  disease,  reck- 
less driving,  starvation,  privation,  fear 
and  worry,  the  moment  of  the  passing 
arrives  there  will  be  absolutely  nothing  in 
our  life  that  will  stand  us  in  such  good 
stead  as  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
done  our  utmost  to  help  our  fellowmen 
while  holding  fast — as  fast  as  we  can 
hold — to  our  faith  in  God. 

So  then  I  wish  for  you,  for  everyone 
In  the  world,  peace  of  mind,  peace  of 
spirit,  the  peace  of  good  will,  that  peace 
which  surpasses  understanding. 

And  I  wish  for  those  who  have  gone 
on  that  progress,  that  \Mdened  wisdom, 
that  will  make  them  know  that  death  is 
but  the  portal  to  a  new  and  greater  as- 
pect of  life  which  never  ends. 
May  God's  peace  be  witli  you. 


AoTTl 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed7iesdai/,  December  19,  1945 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  News-Palladium  of  December  15. 
published  at  Benton  Harbor,  comes  the 
following  editorial: 

Prof.  Harold  Laskl  stepped  out  of  character 
Just  before  he  stepped  aboard  a  plane  lor 
England  the  other  day  and  said  a  good  word 
about  the  United  States.  That  was  unusual, 
for  the  voluble  (II  unofficial)  spckeeman  of 
the  Britli^h  Labor  Party  seldom  says  a  good 
word  In  public  for  anything  except  sUte 
socialism  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Probably  the  professor's  momentary  weak- 
ness was  due  to  a  feeling  of  well-being  which 
on  other  occasions  has  sweetened  even  sourer 
rebels  than  he.  The  fact  was  that  Professor 
Laski  had  eaten  well.  He  admitted  it.  He 
said  he  hadn't  eaten  so  plenteously  in  years. 
And  he  was  specifically  enthusiastic  about 
American  ice  cream. 

We're  glad  that  the  professor  enjoyed  his 
food.  And  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  his 
gloomy  view  of  things  In  general  doesn't 
upset  his  digestion  even  though  his  particu- 
lar reason  for  coming  here  was  to  make  a 
speech  scolding  us  for  our  economic  sins  and 
predicting  for  us  a  frightful  comeuppance. 

The  professor  told  us  Americans  that  "free 
enterprise  and  market  economy  mean  war." 
He  told  us  that  the  American  form  of  econ- 
omy is  'the  direct  road  to  serfdom."  He  had 
bitter  things  to  say  about  our  big  business 
and  big  businessmen.  You'd  have  thought 
hed  be  so  worked  up  by  it  all  that  he  wouldn't 
be  able  to  eat  a  bite. 

But  he  was,  and  we're  sorry  that^he  hadn't 
eaten  well  Jn  the  last  few  years.  We  know 
that  he  and  his  fellow  Britons  wouldn't  have 
fared  any  better  during  the  war  under  a 
labcT  government  than  they  did  under  Mr. 
Churchill  and  the  coalition  cabinet.  We 
know  that  It's  not  the  direct  fault  of  their 
national  social  system  that  millions  of 
Frenchmen.  Poles,  Russians,  Greeks,  Ital- 
ians, and  others  are  not  faring  so  well  these 
days,  either. 

And  we  are  not  smug  about  our  Ice  cream 
and  other  delicacies.  But  Professor  Lufkl 
oughv  to  realize  that  even  in  peacetime  the 
American  serfs  were  also  eating  pretty  well. 
Not  always  as  well  as  they  should,  some  of 
them,  but  better  than  almost  all  their  neigh- 
bors tn  the  world. 

Much  of  the  time  their  Innards  have  felt  as 
well  as  Professor  Laski's  did  after  a  few  days 
of  American  table  d'hote.  And  it  has  al- 
ways been  hard  to  convince  them,  feeling 
that  way,  that  their  economic  system  was 
grinding  than  down  to  slavery  and  leading 
them  to  war.  Even  the  most  earnest  radical 
Is  likely  to  doze  off  when  he  attempts  to  take 
a  heavy  Marxian  harangue  on  top  of  a  lull 
stomach. 

Incidentally,  whik  P  :>  ?sor  Laski  was  over 
here  telling  us  what  a  moribund  institution 
the  American  system  Is.  the  British  financial 
commission  was  in  Washington  negotiating 
a  $4,000,000,000  loan  and  also  getting  »26,- 
000,000.000  In  lend-lease  to  Britain  written 
off  by  our  Treasury  as  Just  another  experi- 
ment In  another  world  war  which  we  never 
started  and  for  which  we  have  sacrificed  a 
quarter  of  a  million  American  lives,  to  say 
nothing  of  having  accumulated  a  national 
debt  that  will  burden  the  American  people 
for  generations  to  come.  How  do  they  get 
e-Ji:  T  wi'h  Jt? 


Mr  Speaker,  permit  me  to  ask  not  only 
how  do  they  get  away  with  it,  but  how  do 
the  American  advocates  of  unlimited 
gifts  to  foreign  natioAs,  get  away  with  it? 
Periiaps  one  answer  is  that  we  have  al- 
ways been  so  prosperous,  always  as  a 
people  had  so  much  for  ourselves,  that 
we  think  the  supply  is  imlimlted  and 
that  indefinitely  and  always  we  can  give 
and  give  without  in  any  way  impairing 
our  own  ability  to  produce,  restrict  our 
own  opportunity  to  have. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REV!    l^KS 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol-   hh',  hL>t:\].Ml\h^ 
Thursday,  December  20,  1945 

Mr.  KEOGH  N!:  Speaker  under  leave 
to  extend  my  nmarks  in  th-  R^  if:  t  .  . 
elude  the  following  speecli  1  .  ■  :<  d  n 
December  19, 1945.  at  the  section  of  crim- 
inal law  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  by  Rear  Adm 
O.  S.  Colclough.  Judge  Advocate  General 
of  the  Navy  on  the  subject  Problems  of 
Naval  Justice: 

Mr.  Chairman;  members  of  the  criminal 
law  section  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
it  is  Indeed  an  honor  to  be  invited  to  speak 
to  you.  In  that  Invitation  I  see  an  active 
Interest  In  the  administration  of  Justice  with- 
in your  Navy.  That  Is  as  it  should  be,  in 
my  opinion. 

We  in  the  Nary  Department,  and  In  my 
office  particularly,  have  ample  evidence  of  the 
Increased  Interest  In  the  Navy's  court-martial 
procedures  and  in  theu^isclplinary  processes 
that  follow  convlctlon/before  a  court-martial. 
Members  of  Congre-ss  through  their  consrtit- 
uents,  and  citizens  in  general  throughout  the 
country,  have  felt  the  Impact  of  inllitary  law 
In  greatly  Increased  numbers  as  a  result  cf 
the  recent,  greatest  of  all  wars.  This  is  so 
for  the  reason  that  never  before  In  our  his- 
tory have  so  many  of  its  men  and  women 
serv'ed  at  one  time  In  the  armed  services  and 
hence  been  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War  and 
the  Articles  for  the  Government  of  the  Navy. 
These  are  two  basic  statutes  which  the  Con- 
gress enacted  years  ago  under  the  power  to 
It  given  by  the  fourteenth  clause  of  section  8, 
article  I  of  the  Constitution:  "To  make  rules 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces." 

The  administration  of  justice  in  the  Navy 
falls  generally  into  two  broad  subdivislon.s — 
the  application  of  milttary  law  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  high  standard  of  discipline:  and 
fcecondly.  the  application  of  sound  principles 
of  administrative  discipline.  Tbe  objective 
of  the  entire  system  is  tbe  same.  In  r  thcr 
words,  a  proper  standard  of  discipline  in  war 
and  peace  is  the  hallmark  of  an  efBcient.  emc- 
cessful,  yep,  victorious  Navy.  K  :■  ry  test.f.fs 
to  the  dire  results  that  have  r  5n  f  tr  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  that  were  •i'.ah:*-  ;  r 
one  reason  or  another,  to  maintau.  .i.is  hun 
standard. 

I  am  addressing  myself  to  tr.e  fi.-'-t  c ;  The 
two  phases  of  the  problem  of  the  admiiiis- 
tration  of  Justice,  that  of  the  prr^cf  ;cf  ol  mih- 
tary  law.  although  I  am  aware  that  the  prob- 
lems of  administrative  dis'iphne  is  of  equrJ 
Importance,  and  is  a  tcpu  ff  riiscusti.  n  het 
down  for  this  meeiinr  Prrs,>:.t  ih.s  after- 
noon are  other  represent ntivts  of  tht  Navy 
Department,  better  qua:;fied  thtui  1  to  cls,- 
cuas  It. 
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As  nany  of  ycu  are  aware,  no  doub:.  the 
tribunals  before  which  those  wiio  violate 
military  laws  are  tried,  namely,  courts 
martial,  are  not  parts  of  the  Judicial  or- 
ganization of  the  United  States.  There  are 
some  basic  differences  In  procedure.  For 
example,  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution excepts  cases  ari-sini;  in  the  land 
or  naval  forces  from  the  requirement  as  to 
presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  Jury. 
Again,  it  has  never  been  questioned  that  tl.e 
sixth  amendment  does  not  require  a  trial 
Jury  in  a  court  martial.  The  decisions  of 
these  tribunals,  acting  within  their  Juris- 
diction, both  as  to  parties  and  the  subject 
matter  are  not  subject  to  review  by  the  civil 
courts. 

In  pointing  out  the  suitus  of  military  law, 
and  its  instrument  of  enforcement,  courts 
maitlal,  I  do  not  want  to  be  i;:.c!ir3tood  as 
suggesting  a  legal  philosophy  tu  iiie  effect 
that  naval  personne'.  *are  hereby  deprived 
of  the  constituTi-  r..i!  suariutif-  My  pur- 
pose in  malCitia  t.T.c:  reltrfiice  to  these 
fundamental  pro  •■;  '-  i-  only  to  ;;,'.:•»  your 
attention  to  the  :.ccessity,  in  upip:t:jching 
the  problem  of  the  practice  aiid  procedures 
of  military  law.  of  keeping  clearly  in  mind 
that  this  branch  of  the  law  i.s  a:)  adapta- 
tion of  our  bas.  tjriticipU^  •  t  jvis'ice  to 
the  exacting  fcr:..u'..i  ■  :   :r.. ..•.:■■.■  d..-c:pllne. 

Before  discussing  present  thinking  with 
respect  to  our  court-martial  procedure,  it 
may  be  of  Interest  to  you  to  have  a  quick 
resume  of  the  structure  of  our  courts. 

What  might  be  rem.ed  the  court  of  first 
Instance  is.  in  fact,  not  a  court  at  all.  It  Is 
the  commandmc  otBcers  mast.  In  addition 
to  investigating  alleged  offenses  at  most,  to 
determine  if  further  proceedings  should  be 
had.  the  commanding  officer  is  empowered 
to  prescribe  certain  punishments,  such  as 
limited  confinement,  extra  duties,  and  de- 
privation of  liberty  for  minor  offenders. 
Next,  a  deck  court  is  composed  of  one  of- 
ficer v,'ho  arraigns  the  accused,  examines 
the  witnesses,  and  upon  finding  the  speci- 
fication— as  the  pleading  is  known — proved, 
passes  sentence.  Before  trial  by  deck  court 
the  accused  must  agree  thereto  in  writing. 
If  he  does  not  assent,  he  is  brought  to  trial 
before  a  summary  court  martial  which  Is  a 
three-officer  court,  with  a  recorder  to  con- 
duct the  prosecution.  The  authority  to  con- 
vene deck  and  summary  courts  Is  vested  in 
the  commanding  officer  of  a  naval  vessel  and 
certain  other  officers  in  command,  as  pre- 
scribed by  law  or  as  specifically  empowered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

In  the  event  that  the  commanding  officer 
considers  an  alleged  offense  of  sufficient 
gravity  to  deserve  greater  punishment  than 
a  summary  ccurt  martial  is  empowered  to 
prescribe,  he  recommends  to  the  nearest 
naval  official  authorized  to  convene  gen- 
eral courts  martial  that  the  accused  be 
brntight  to  trial  before  this  highest  tribunal, 
upon  specific  charges.  Furthermore,  gen- 
eral courts  martial  have  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion over  'ifTlcers  and  in  practice  of  certain 
major     r:-.:  .--es. 

A  ger.er.U  court  martial  Is  composed  of  not 
less  than  5  nor  more  than  13  officers,  with 
•  Judge  advocate  ■  >  s-.:r..:n  r.  witnesses,  con- 
duct the  prospcat  :iv.\  rr..iir-taia  the  record, 
and  advisv  •.lie  c.<\\n  »  :;  untttT;-  ,  .  :  ,a  when 
reqt;ested,  I:;  rcaoe,  the  j;uh;>;'.;r,f::ts  which. 
car.  l-t'  .r.'.r.(h\!  .i:e  i.!!:::ed  \\i\h  ic^pect  t  j 
spec'.uc  cL.Wi'v-  bv  II  bhi'dalt^  appiovod  by 
t;'.e  Presidoii'  I:,  u  n,  '.l:v>c  hir.i'.a? ions  are 
!.,■:  api)Iu'ab;i' 

I:;  all  ca5i'.s  >:  t;;,t;  liv  <r.K]i{  ni,i:;;.il  i..e 
a 'cused  li  provided  v,:ih  (\>u:'.m'1  ol  hn  own 
cl'.oicc  if  tlio  exigoucles  of  tiie  sot',  ;co  pt>:-ni;* 
If  tlu-i  cuun /'i  bo  done,  ov  tlie  accused  ;-» 
i.nablo  to  p:iK-u.-(>  ruunso'..  tiic  couvchi!;.; 
n';t!ii,>Mt  V  wdl  asMjfu  defoh-s<^  roun.Hol  upo.s 
irqiu'v!  Finally,  If  tlie  accu.«i«>rt  is  nut  rcinc- 
^<■i,:(^l  hv  C'luu.srl.  If  Is  tho  (h!;y  ot  the  !o- 
Co;v!,v:  (.u  jvur:r  .Svh w.ito  i.i  pic^'C  his  Mj^hti. 


Prior  to  the  last  war  the  Navy's  strength. 
Including  the  Marine  Corps,  was  about  330.000 
men  and  officers.  This  represented  a  three- 
fold increase  in  the  5  years  preceding  the 
war.  The  average  monthly  figure  for  courts 
martial  of  all  types  was  then  about  625.  The 
naval  population  rose  during  the  war  to  a 
figure  in  excess  of  4.0C0  000.  including  the 
Coast  Guard  as.  well  as  the  marines.  The 
monthly  average  fgure  for  courts  martial 
for  the  war  was  nearly  14,000.  with  a  peak  of 
20.000.  I  cite  these  figures  to  Illustrate  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem. 

From  a  geographical  standpoint,  prior  to 
the  war  the  administratloi.  of  naval  justice 
was  roughly  limited  to  the  United  States  and 
its  Territories.  Cuba.  Iceland,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. When  you  consider  that  during  the 
war  it  embraced  not  only  Europe,  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  the  Pacific,  but  practically  the  en- 
tire world,  you  will  recognize  that  the  Navy 
was  confronted,  in  addition  to  the  tremen- 
dous problen-"  of  logistics  for  ships,  aircraft, 
and  amphibious  forces,  to  a  real  problem  of 
the  logistics  of  naval  justice  under  heavy 
stress  and  strain. 

I  am  able  to  report  that  the  administration 
of  naval  justice  during  this  trying  period  Is  a 
source  of  satisfaction.  In  saying  this  I  do 
not  refer  to  myself,  for  I  have  only  recently 
become  Judge  Advocate  General  and.  in  fact, 
was  not  a  part  of  the  organization  charged 
with  administration  of  laval  Justice  during 
the  war. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  were  no 
cases  of  injustice.  Such  a  claim  would  be  ab- 
surd on  its  face.  Navy  courts  are  composed 
of  human  beings,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  who 
have  practiced  criminal  law  that  the  prob- 
lems of  personalities  and  temperaments  enter 
into  such  matters.  There  is  direct  evidence, 
however,  of  the  success  of  our  disciplinary 
processes.  Not  only  did  your  naval  forces 
attain  a  victory  which  bespeaks  their  disci- 
pline and  morale,  but  a  very  practical  yard- 
stick Is  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  naval 
prisoners  rose  only  from  the  figure  .173  in  the 
prewar  period  to  .183  during  the  war.  This 
increase.  I  maintain,  is  insignificant  when 
considered  with  the  fact  that  during  war  the 
population  of  the  Navv  consists  in  a  great 
measure  of  men  who  hsrve  not  dedicated  their 
lives  to  the  naval  service,  ^ho  were  not  even 
volunteers,  and  hence  might  be  expected  to 
be  less  amenable  to  those  limitations  upon 
their  personal  freedoms  which  a  military 
service  must  Impose. 

I  would  be  less  than  Just  If,  In  taking 
credit  unto  the  Navy,  I  failed  to  give  credit 
also  to  you,  who  together  with  your  sons, 
brothers,  daughters,  and  sixers  demonstrat- 
ed again  the  magnificence  o^,Amerlcan  char- 
acter and  Its  innate  sense  of  fairness,  Justice, 
and  patrio^lsttTr— ^RreiaTag&nude  and  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  in  naval  Justice 
which  this  war  brought  forth  can  now  be 
subjected  to  scrutiny.  That  is  being  done. 
Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
a  realistic  search  was  Instituted  to  discover 
any  weak  links  In  the  chain  of  naval  Jus- 
tice, with  a  view  to  strengthening  them.  Re- 
search into  our  own  system  and  compari- 
sons with  the  systems  of  other  navies  was 
undertaken.  The  Secretary  appointed  a  very 
able  committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Justice  Mc- 
Guire.  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  has  sub- 
mitted n  comprehensive  report. 

The  Jtidi;e  Ach.ocaie  General,  my  pred- 
ecessor, iij'..i;.'d  the  services  of  a  Naval 
!;•'>(•;,(•  .  !!ic<  r  u;.  >•  wide  experience  In  the 
N.tvy  111.  it  ].i^:  a;. J  tleet  chaplain  and  an 
fqually  b:,..ui  cxih  : .  ace  in  the  law  gavB 
!.;iT.  .V  \.iw{)  .1.;  ,:  unusual  icop*.  Com- 
:r,  .;  ic  wiiit.v  ..  r  II, i«  Nuvy  ChuplaJn  Corps. 
,:;  I'c.ic."  t;.i<  d.  ,i:i  >.f  tiie  CathoUo  University 
!  .i\v  Sv :,  .  :.  hi  nchution  to  assisting  my  offico 
::i  t;,<>  ^'auy  ol  the  basic  articles  for  th* 
KaMii.tuchi  ot  the  Navy,  has  made  some  val- 
v.ab'.e  studies  of  the  actual  operation  of  nsval 


Justice  by  interviewing  prisoners  who  have 
felt  the  fujl  force  of  military  law  and  its 
procedures. 

Recently  '  the  Secretary  has  appointed  a 
larger  comrtittee,  headed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bal- 
lantlne,  of  ^ew  York,  on  which  Mr.  Justice 
McGulre.  a|mong  others,  will  serve.  This 
committee  Ivill  meet  shortly  to  consider  the 
McGuire  rflport  and  the  recommendations 
thereon  of  responsible  officials  in  the  Navy 
Department 

Out  of  ml  this  we  confidently  hope  will 
come  a  draft  revision  of  the  Articles  for  the 
Government  of  the  Navy  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navyi  will  find  acceptable  to  submit  to 
tne  Congress  in  a  matter  of  months.  Need- 
less to  say.  a  revision  of  these  articles  will  be 
followed  by  a  revision  of  the  naval  law  man- 
ual, now  dalled  Naval  Courts  and  Boards, 
which  prescribes  the  rules  of  pleading  and 
procedure.  ■ 

I  am  not  able  at  this  time  to  be  specific  as 
to  the  details  of  any  reforms  to  be  expected 
from  the  esctensive  studies  which  are  con- 
tinuing. It  seems  certain,  however,  that  in 
addition  to  a  general  streamlining.  If  I  may 
use  that  tetm.  of  the  articles,  there  will  be  a 
clearer  specification  of  offenses,  express  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  of  Rights  will  be  spelled  out. 
Insofar  as  tjhey  are  adaptable  to  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  the  Navy,  the  duties 
of  Judge  advocate  and  prosecutor  will  be 
separated,  ©r  some  equally  effective  method 
of  assuring  adequate  legal  advice  to  the 
coUit.  In  3iis  connection  I  hope  to  Institute 
a  system  ot  legal  education  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  naval  officers  to  enable  them  to 
deal  efficiently  with  military  law.  particu- 
larly the  technique  of  pleadings  and  the 
rules  of  evidence. 

Another  phase  of  the  problem  which  has 
been,  and  ie  now,  receiving  attention  Is  the 
attainment  of  better  uniformity  of  sentences. 
I  feel  sure  that  extension  of  the  principle 
of  review  IJoards,  which  can  approach  this 
subject  objectively,  will  be  adopted. 

There  is  a  modern,  healthy  trend  toward 
overhauling  legal  procedures  without  dero- 
gating from  OUT  concept  of  protection  of  the 
rights  of  tiie  individual — In  fact,  strength- 
ening that  concept  wherever  that  appears 
necessary  ct  even  desirable.  The  examina- 
tion and  stWdles  presently  being  made,  as  I 
have  roughily  described,  is  in  keeping  with 
this  trend. 

You  will  tiote  that  I  call  it  a  modern  trend 
and.  if  juc|ged  by  tangible  results.  It  is  so, 
for  I  point  to  the  facj  that  only  now,  after 
years  of  study  and  consideration,  are  we  com- 
ing. In  the  civil  courts,  to  such  reforms  as 
the  Federal  rules  of  criminal  procedure,  the 
substitution  of  an  Information  for  the  cum- 
bersome procedure  of  indictment  by  grand 
Jury,  and  tie  adoption  of  pretrial  procedure. 

It  may  ^ot  be  immediately  apparent  to 
some  why  ttie  Navy  does  not  follow  without 
modiflcatloi  the  trend  of  our  criminal  prac- 
tice. I  mentioned  earlier  that  our  problem  is 
not  quite  ttie  same.  While  the  purposes  to 
be  served  hj?  criminal  courts  and  the  Navy's 
disciplinary  system  differ,  the  fundamentals 
are  the  same.  Law  in  the  military  services,  as 
elsewhere.  Us  a  vital  aspect  o^^^the  problem  of 
human  relations.  Althougli^llltary  law  Is 
only  one  aspect  of  the  human  relations  in  the 
Navy,  humlin  conduct  is  the  sole  concern 
of  that  body  of  the  law,  as  It  is  of  criminal 
law  with  reepect  to  civilians. 

We  are  striving  to  perfect  our  svstem  of 
Justice  in  the  Navy.  In  that  effort,  as  iu 
other  field!  of  the  law.  human  relations— 
including  4ie  rlghU  of  the  Individual— are 
complex  metiers.  To  balance  those  conflict- 
tng  claims  In  such  a  way  as  to  secture  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  the  tndivJdusl  snd  to 
•Afeguard  the  Interests  of  morale  end  dis- 
cipline of  •  military  organltaUon— ail  that 
requires  intensive  study  and  a  high  degree 
of  understanding,  not  solely  by  the  Irgnl  pro- 
fcMion,  not  fculdy  by  ihg  mUUftry  p.ules- 
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Blon,  but  by  an  Intelligent  combination  of  the 
two.  That  is  our^Jectlve,  to  the  end  that 
the  high  tradition  of  American  Justice  In 
the  United  States  Navy  shall  be  sustained 
and  strengthened. 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E  RANKlN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  21,  1945 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday the  Senate  passed  House  bill  4717. 
"An  act  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration."  without  amendment. 
We  pa.«;sed  it  here  several  days  ago.  The 
measure  now  goes  to  the  White  House 
and  I  am  sure  It  will  be  .signed  by  the 
President  today  or  tomorrow. 

This  bill  has  been  enacted  to  meet  an 
urgent  need  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  satisfactory  orpanization  of 
the  medical  activities  and  to  attract  nec- 
essary personnel,  particularly  doctors, 
dentists,  nurses,  and  attendants.  Legis- 
lation to  accomplish  this  general  purpose 
with  the  approval,  in  principle,  of  the 
President  was  recommended  by  both 
General  Hines  and  General  Bradley  as 
being  essential  and  vital.  The  act  abol- 
ishes the  Medical  Service  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  at  present  constituted 
and  establishes  in  its  .stead  a  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  under  a 
Chief  Medical  Director. 

The  bill  incorporates  broad  provision.? 
as  to  organization  and  authority.  It 
provides  specifically  for  certain  positions 
with  adequate  salary  stipulations,  speci- 
fied salary  rates  for  doctors,  nurses,  and 
dentists,  and  a  sp)ecial  salary  range  for 
attendants.  It  authorizes  appointments 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  certain  professional  positions 
without  regard  to  civil  .«^ervice.  The 
civil-.service  retirement  .system,  how- 
ever, will  be  applicable  to  all/positions  In 
the  Department  of  Medicme  and  Sur- 
gery. Authority  Is  provic^d  to  discipline 
or  discharge  unsatisfactory  or  disquali- 
fied employees  in  certain  categories  with- 
out the  restrictions  of  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulations pertaining  to  civil  service. 

EXPLANATION   OF  THI  BILL 

Section  1  of  the  bill,  in  addition  to 
abolishing  the  Medical  Service  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  establish- 
ing in  its  stead  a  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  under  a  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, provides  that  the  functions  of 
Uiat  Department  will  be  those  necessary 
for  a  complete  medical  and  hospital 
service  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Vetci-an.v'  Aflalrs. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
Department  of  Mtdlcine  and  Surgery 
shall  include  the  office  of  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director.  Medical  Service.  Dental 
Service.  Nursing  Service,  and  Auxiliary 
Scivico. 


Section  3  of  ihc  bill  pro\ides  that  the 
office  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  shall 
consist  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director,  one 
Deputy  Medical  Director,  not  to  exceed 
eight  Assistant  Medical  Directors,  and 
such  other  personnel  and  employees  as 
may  be  authorized  by  the  act.  The  Chief 
Medical  Director  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Administrator  at  a  salary  of  $12,000  per 
year;  the  Assistant  Medical  Directors 
will  receive  a  salary  of  $11,000  per  year 
each,  and  the  Deputy  Medical  Director 
Will  receive  a  salary  of  $11,500  per  year; 
the  Director  of  the  Nursing  Service  will 
be  paid  a  salary  of  $8,000  per  year  and 
the  Deputy  Director  of  Nursing  Service 
will  receive  a  salary  of  $7,000  per  year. 
The  chief  pharmacist,  chief  dietitian, 
chief  physical  therapist,  and  chief  occu- 
pational therapist  each  will  receive  a 
.salary  of  $6,000  per  year.  The  appoint- 
ments will  be  for  a  period  of  4  years,  sub- 
ject to  removal  by  the  Administrator  for 
cause.  Reappointments  may  be  made 
for  successive  like  periods. 

Section  4  provides  for  appointment  by 
the  Administrator  of  additional  person- 
nel in  two  groups:  <a)  doctors,  dentists, 
and  nurses;  (b)  managers,  pharmacists, 
physical  therapists,  occupational  thera- 
pists, dietitians,  and  scientific  personnel 
and  other  medical  and  dental  technolo- 
gists. 

Section  5  prescribes  the  conditions  of 
eligibility  for  appointment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Suigery.  The 
first  requirement  is  that  any  person  .so 
appointed  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  ther  provided  the 
profes.sional  and  other  requirements  for 
doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses;  and  in  the 
auxiliary  service — managers  of  hospitals, 
homes  or  centers — pharmacists,  physical 
therapists,  occupational  therapists,  di- 
etitians, and  other  auxiliary  employees. 
It  is  provided  that  persons  may  be  ap- 
pointed under  the  act  while  on  terminal 
leave  from  the  armed  forces  and  may  be 
paid  for  their  services  rendered  under 
such  appointment  notwithstanding  any 
law  or  regulation  to  the  contrary. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  appoint- 
ments of  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses 
."^hall  be  made  only  aft^r  their  qualifica- 
tions have  been  satisfactorily  established 
in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  and  with- 
out regard  to  civil-service  requirements. 
There  is  provided  a  probationary  period 
of  3  years  with  provision  for  review  of 
the  employment  records  and  separation 
from  the  medical,  dental,  or  nursing 
•services  if  the  person  is  found  not  fully 
qualified  and  satisfactory.  Provision  is 
made  for  promotion  of  doctors,  dentists, 
and  nurses  on  the  basis  of  examinations, 
and  automatic  promotion  may  be  made 
withm  grade,  rfoctors.  dentists,  and 
nurses  In  the  present  medical  service  will 
be  continued  In  their  present  positions 
until  their  Qualifications  are  determined. 
Civil-service  reinstatement  rights  are 
protected  in  the  cases  of  U)o.sc  who  at 
time  of  appointment  have  a  civil-service 
.flatus  and  whose  employment  In  the 
Department  is  not  continued. 

Section  7  establl&hes  the  grades  and 
per  annum  fvil'  r  v  .  -..™-  /,..  •  -  uiona 


ul  doctors,  del; 


c  Ad- 


ministrator is  authorized  to  prescribe  by 
regulation  the  hours  and  condition';  of 
employment  and  ]'a\'<  rf  h»:^'r.ct  <[ 
doctors,  dentists,  and  nu;>'^. 

Section  8  authorizes  the  Chu  f  ^Tedica] 
Director  to  rate  any  qualified  ri.  !  :,  j  ;,!-- 
pointed  under  section  4,  .^':i  s-  (••i'  n  ;,  •. 
as  a  medical  or  surgical  '  :.■.!-'  but 
no  persoamay  at  any  one  tune  hold  nv  ;<> 
than  one  such  rating.  It  provide >  \he 
conditions  under  which  such  rating  shall 
be  granted,  its  duration,  and  that  the 
person  so  rated  shall  receive,  in  addition " 
to  his  basic  pay  an  allowance  equal  to  25 
percent  of  such  pay,  but  the  pay  plus  the 
allowance  may  not  exceed  fl  1.000  per 
annum. 

Section  9  provides  that  persons  ap- 
pointed to  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  .shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions and  entitled  to  benefits  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retiiement  Act,  as  amend- 
ed 

Section  10  provides  for  disciplinary 
boards  and  Action  on  their  recommenda- 
tions afTecting  doctors,  dentists,  and 
nurses  under  section  4.  subsection  (a). 

Section  11  provides  for  appointment  of 
additional  employees,  other  than  tho.se 
specified  In  section  3,  subsection  <a)  of 
section  4,  and  section  14  of  the  act,  as 
may  be  necessary.  It  is  provided  that 
employees  In  the  Medical  Service,  as  at 
pre.sent  constituted,  other  than  those 
provided  in  section  3,  subsection  (a)  of 
section  4,  and  .section  14,  shall  receive 
original  appointments  to  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  their  pre.sent 
civil -service  status  upon  proper  certifica- 
tion therein  provided.  This  section  also 
provides  that  the  pc^r  annum  srJary  range 
for  attendants  shall  be  $1,572  minimum 
to  $1,902  maximum. 

Section  12  provides  for  a  special  medi- 
cal advisory  fjroup.  its  composition  and 
functions.  Provision  is  made  for  regular 
calendar  quarterly  meetings  and  for  the 
number,  terms  of  .ser\ice.  compensation, 
and  allowances  to  members. 

Section  13  provides  for  the  detail  by 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  employee."^ 
under  section  3  and  subsection  (a>  of 
section  4  to  attend  meetings  of  associa- 
tions for  promotion  of  medical  and  re- 
lated sciences.  Authority  Is  granted  to 
place  employees  coming  under  the  fore- 
going sections  on  duty  for  a  period  not 
in  excess  of  90  days  in  schools  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Public  Health  Service, 
and  in  civil  institutions  with  the  con- 
sent of  authorities  concerned,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  professional  knowl- 
edge or  technical  training.  Payment  of 
nece.ssary  expenses  is  authorized.  Any 
person  authorized  to  attend  such  course 
will  be  required  to  reimburse  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  the  expenses 
thereof  If  he  voluntarily  Ic  •  'he  serv- 
ice within  2  yeais  after  i'  .pletion 
of  such  course. 

Section  14  provides  for  er-,;  '  •  rr,  r-r  by 
the  Administrator,  upon  i;i  ida- 

tion  of  the  Chief  Medi  :  M'ctor.  and 
without  reward  to  the  C  ...s.  .ncatlon  Act 
Of  1923.  «.s  amended,  of  doctors.  denii.st.s, 
and  nurses  on  a  temporary  full-time, 
part-time,  or  fee  bft-!-^  f.r-d  o'lurs  m  n 
temporary  full-iiiri'  .  .  •  jjk  t> ,  > , 
at  such  rates  of  i  i  ;     y  ^ ;.         , 

but  no  icmporti)  ....     :  i    ,  ;.i 
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In)  (!  i\  - 

l.»lu;.;n!  at  rt'-ulr;,;-..',  aixii  apiiciMt  ii;iir 

to  such   pOilt;  "i  ,    \Ml).oi;t    Ir»M:d    III      u;! 

•-'M  .  .  »'  or  r!a  .i.'U'.t!  ioi\  i.i  A  ,  1  lie  (11 
I  ' ,  ;  itions:  I !',!'  ci'tuiriidii  .^  >m  t-,  i  ;;.  ■ 
I'.'i^  'rii-n'  .  ,  •;.!  !hi'  custom  ti  \  ainoiii/ 
atli!  to!  r::-  i  !  p.r,  d.ii  uii:  I  !io  poi  uul  i. 
MU"'.  I  ;  >.;i.i  .-  K.  >ulorn  \  l!  ,i;iuiu-  in 
most  ■-[«':. I !'.  .  ,^lOii.:l  rtribiMoo  hauutlB 
OUlNldc  tl;-  !,,'  pit.il  i:i  o.i!Ui(M!o!l  w  Ah 
thf'  solMOi.  \,.i',[  ol  tt'.o  tiiuo  I'.o;  !■>(  ;nK 
•~V<v.'.  o;;  \^  >  ;^  i1;!o^iiv  pi  od  I  i  i' 1 1 '.  >  ■  !,■!  tde 
,\  '  •<  t  i;i         Ail;.',;m>' ;  .»i  uui  !  j>,, .     .aj. 

'  itoi  .'  \  1-.  ■;,  I,;  ,-d  itl  (M  do;  l,i  i  .  Jaio,  liiU- 
ftll'inifV     \.  ,'  /      |Ol;;,|i    pI.U'I,,  ,-    !:no:u'hoUt 

tt"'  T'n:!''!  .oor.os  iii  ooiiniHiuui  'a  ith 
1     -.d'^.o'.    (•!;,;  i;o\  n;riH   boc,tii>o  !!;•■. liOf- 

•  i-:i    :>  I ''    M'.i^'^  :n  Ir-ai  'Mi  s    oHipitu  !v;'  !;' 

•  o  •'  ;«  ■■  ;  li.t!;  t  no  Male  lor  a  mii;;no,in 
<'':i:  :  a  n  o  --  > ;  u  '■  oI  pn^  it  lo",  ■• : ;r! .  fts 
d   'o!..;      1-!     .,,    Kia(!r 

S  ■!  'io!".  1.1  pi-o.\  idr^  tl;  I  '  !,"  I'hlPf 
M''ilii'.»l  n  :  ■■!  !ni  ,  Uiih  It'.o  aiM'iio'-  ai  o( 
t;,'-  Adnuii.  •!  i  ..!ol ,  uido  :-  .s|VH  iiu  a'.;  •■- 
ti:i'o!\v,.o  p);in,dfd,  s!u»U  promuka !  o  .la 
1  oi;  ,i,,i!  i.uu  n-\osv:\i\  1,)  tho  adir,iiu-ir»- 
li>>n  o!  iho  Di-paMniru;  o\  Modu-ino  iimi 
!Su;  ■;■  ;v  iiiul  roiiN.sh'tU  w  U  h  rxistau;  la  a  . 
iraMnditii;  i<a;u!at  lolls  loliUmk!  !o  tiavfl. 
t;  iHM^'U  lal:o.;i  of  [un;  a'hold  ik;oodN  and 
frtoi,  1  ,  and  dodiuMK^iis  lioni  pa\  tor 
<J-oU|oi  iipat  -/.ibMslruit',  .\)\A  to  ila> 
*'|'>I(h!\  .  ',,  r,  and  pi  rso!  \  ,\\  ioii  n!  i  !!.• 
1  ooo-  d->  pa  I',  i  .  and  pi  op.  i  i  -,  ,i!  i  ■ 
l>.  'n»i  :  liiciil 


Activitifj  of  thf  Civil  Aeroni»iitic«  Board 

1  X  I  1-NSION    OF    K'I-.MAIU\.S 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

v:  THp;  ,Mor-:-:  of  REP;!i-;<t:NTATivES 
;■■:  ■. :  ^d.i :    D'i\--'!brr  20,  194  J 

Mr  JUDD,  M;r  Spoakcr,  undrr  lor;- 
c.a::'td  to  fX'ond  n)y  remarks  in  i  iio 
PiHcoRD,  I  include  the  follo\Mng  >{i\t^n^<-::: 
en  ac'ivitie^  of  the  Ci'.il  Aerona';--  . 
Bou:d  s:gn"d  by  vatiou..  Member-;  of  :ho 
S'-na'e  ;'Jk1  House: 

Wi.rrci-,  \H  Senators  from  11  WestPra 
^^'■^•s^-'  -lo.e  vritten  to  the  Ctv;;  .-\er_.):iauucs 
B  •  :l  \;rui!.g  it  not  to  adop:  ir;e  recom- 
i:.;':.ci-i' ;  ):.  ci  its  own  official  c>.:i:;i.i;ers  that 
an  air  route  to  the  Orient  be  esr.iblishecl  from 
Chicago  via  the  Twi!:  Citip,-,  ;i:,d  Alaska,  and 
iirginjj  .t  to  est..b;.-r;  the  :.  ire  Ma  the  Pacific 
hr'i 'ft  ir>«,psf :    i\v.i[ 

V,">:-r',,.s  r.';„,  letter  was  sent  to  the  Cvil 
Ar;.  :;..:;■;.■-  B.ci!  uhe;;  i*  had  he  !;;.o-f;- 
bi'tt^e  ;'  ;■  r  Of  .-I'-i;  more  th.o:  a  i;u;:.:.-i 
after  it  i-.acl  c  ^n'.pleted  ail  prop,  r  procedural 
.steps  .liClud  ;:^  e.xreiiUecl  pub!...-  hearings  ■' ■i 
I  "V,';a;  rep-r'  Ir.-  t:ie  Board's  rxaini::c-s  :f(- 
onin-iei.dii;^  tlie  T.v,:i  Citie^  r.-.u:e.  se:v)..»-  .,f 
t.;e  re.  <  :t  i.:.  ...I  .:.:r  rcsteci  p.o-ties,  .n;  opij,,:-- 
t;,;n!ty  lor  tlieni  m  file  exceptu):.-  and  b:,r'!s 
I  pposijig  tlie  rfC'^mmer.d. It ;.,.]-.  and  !;;p:-,  -■.- 
portiiiii'v  Xo  present  ir.s;  art;L;:iu>:;: ,  be;-i.- 
t;;e   :ud  B<\Kd,    and 

WJ~iereas  Wf  be:;e\f  .sii.  ii  .ict.ir.  bv  the 
ab.  ive-nten';  lu-i  Se.  rors  constitutes  mte' - 
tevejicc  m  tbe  proper  inn.ctsonu-g  fif  the  Ci'-  1 
Aer.)!^.autic>  B'.  ard  which  wa.-^  established  bv 
tr.e  Congre:-s  to  be  an  independent  quasi 
Jucliciai  ai^en.r'.-  ;in.d  ioremnr?-  -.k  n.flnen.ce  :•  ■, 
ciec.b.uns  n..''.   by  p. ascnt.o.ion  ct  e\. deuce   i;i 


!bc  iiropcr  mAimcr  but  Uy  powvrful  polUlcnl 
iipMurt:  «nd 

Whertat  nuch  action  JtopardlMt  th*  indt- 
1  ond«<nr»  And  intrKrity  of  th*  Bodrd  And  will 
■  n-  V  I  met  to  loaa  oX  eon&dtnct  in  th« 
n.  ;>   .  t.,1  rhniiiCter  of  tti  dMtalonA: 

Thorcfoir  >v=  .  I  a'.MH  luul  ReprtiifntnilvnA 
foci  cotnp.  l.-ni  !  pi  ■  <•■ '  publicly  Bgnln^'t  thli 
nttfnip:  t)\  pi  ,1,  p  r  -n:i>  to  inflvuMicp  tht 
Civil  Aoioimuuc.  Hoard  tv)  diartgW'U  ll>o  rt>c« 
uniniriuladou  or  iti  own  rxixmlnert  that  tU« 
nnt  nlr  route  to  thr  Orient  b*>  MtnblUh»d 
vlA  th»  Twin  CUiPt  iuid  Aluska.  auU 

Wo  hereby  tend  coplea  of  thlt  atntemcnt  lo 

the  prd'.tH  and  to  thf  <';•  M  Aeronnutlca  Bonrd, 

Senatorft;     .)  .>.ii!i     H,     Bau.,    Hknrik 

SiurMi'ii       ih'prrnentntlves:      H. 

(■*Ri    A.\ Mt  IN,  Auot'.sT  H    Am>At- 

1  '■  \^  ii  HAM         J.         1.  .  IirA. 

.,\'-.\\.      S       CiuRDoNI.      11  \[:     ..1      C. 

HAOKN      o    ■■•>•■        K      !oNRT,    WaI.TM 

H    .tfi'i'    1  i!\-. ,.    P    KfrJ-    HaAOLO 

K-  -■-..  ■.,■  \\  ;  ;vs;  ;  ,  VU:  KAALB. 
MoNiM  I  -.1  ,  t  1'  I,  :  lixllA,  AtVtN  JC 
OKiNMv  V\  \  PlTTINOKK. 

-"'  I  o  » •   t  ■-  ■     ,      .  ,jH,     Frank 

'  '  \  r ;.  I  '       Km:  ,  '  '  >  n, 
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HON.GKORGKJ  BATFS 
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M         IlAlloS     m;      \,a 

u'husclts.    Mr. 

Sp^'tv.-      nndo'     ii;-.«;i; 

o    IS  consent   to 

f\ii  ud  in\    ! .  ill  li  k  -   ,:i 

•!     RrcoRO.  I  In- 

Cllido   t  ho!  oni    a    iioa  -pi 

»P'  :   .uticlc  from 

t  b.o  II. IV  M  h:',:  (].\/,'\\r  1).  .t:  ,np;  on  ft  recent 
•  ■''•■'■  wb.io!'  ini-  !)co:',  1  i.nducted  on  the 

l;o;j,;nk:  ^!-:o;'a»:-  m  tha-  i  ity.     This  sur- 
'vo'  \,o~  tpiado  [)\  o;;,'  r,[  ;;;,^  icpv  reporters 


a.,  tl 


re: 


o:  .1  • :'  nn  !v;;ous  amount  of 
pubhc  interest   in   tlo    Lousing  prok^em 
of  fha'  community.     1  inserted  in  yester- 
day ^  liEroRD  the  first  installment  of  this 
;  ■nn:  t .  w  ii;c ; ,  i.a-  much  to  say  in  respect 
to  ;(-.,■  cor.:  r;!j  :'  c  r.  that  is  being  made  to 
ti.o  i.oOMtu  pr.pa'm  by  the  unwise  ad- 
ministration   of    the    rent-control    law. 
The  rent -control  la.v  during  the  national 
emergency,  has  p.a;,  fd  an  efTective  part 
in  stabilizing  the  rent  situation  through- 
out the  country.     Members  of  Congress, 
however,  fully  realize  that  in  the  admin- 
istration of  such  a  law  that  some  hard- 
ship cases  would  develop  that  would  need 
.-pecia!    attention.     Congress,    therefore, 
recopnizing  the  need  of  adjusting  rents 
to  these  .special  conditions,  amended  the 
r-r.  -  oMtrol  law  and  inserted  language 
I  ha:  would  p-^rmit  a  good  deal  of  flexibil- 
ity   \\i>:o    rp..     Mtuation   justified   such 
action  oy  iho  R-nt  Arim.nr^trator.     I  am 
sorry  to  .<iy.  iiovvf.rr,  that  proper  con- 
sideration  is    p..  :    being   given   to  these 
h.ard-hip  ra-.-.  and  the  results  are  that 
rho    hoLi:-;in£:   niortaso    is   being   further 
acura'.ateri  beoau^o  of  the  unwillingness 
of  the  property  ownor-  to  inve.st  money 
in  r'-mndeliini:  and  othorwise  bring  about 
.o;o>iannal  it  pan-,  uh.ere  the  adminis- 
tratois  of  the  rent -control  law  refuse  to 
lei  them  knov.  ahead  g[  time  the  amount 
of  rrnt  they  ra!t  ■p.aree  and  which  would 
&iVL-   lliem   an    opportunity   to  meet  the 


fxpfHRPTof  such  rrfi\odpllnB  nnd  permit, 
«t  the  simr  time,  k  rfn.sonable  umour\t 
for  profli. 

I  feel  lure  thtit  the  Accompanying  ar- 
ticle, which  I  Km  in.Kcrllnfi  In  the  RccoKo 
today,  ii  written  entirely  from  an  un« 
biased  sttindpolnt  and  printed  by  one  of 
our  movsi  reliable  papers  in  the  eastern 
area  of  ihe  country.  I  trust  that  those 
In  charge  of  the  administration  of  rent 
control  v^iU  .see  the  error  of  their  way  antl 
win  .sho^  a  cooperation  in  working  out 
the  problems  of  our  property  owners  .so 
thnt  Rddjltlonal  hou.slng  facilities  will  be 
provided  rt  the  earliest  opportunity.  It 
l.s  such  cilttci.sm  as  we  find  In  this  report 
on  the  administration  of  the  rent  control 
law  thai  is  responsible  for  the  srowina 
demand^  that -Congress  should  do  .some- 
thing abctut  tt,  I  feel  certain  that  unless 
an  Improvement  Is  made  In  such  admin- 
l.stration  that  Coneres-s  will  at  an  early 
date  taKe  action  to  the  end  thnt  the 
abuses  ID  the  administration  of  this  law 
.  will  be  corrected. 
OPA'A  Rtirr  Bvt'Vr  Faiu  to  Conhdm  L«k-al 

I  PROat-KMI 

I  (By  MUtun  R  Connelly) 

(Korro^a  Notk— In  MAV«rhlll.  ai  in  nwrly 
All  pNrta  or  the  country,  one  of  the  mott  *«rl- 
oui  probltma  u  the  hovuing  ahorUge,  Ther« 
Am  atvfi  .'ut«  In  thu  probltm- Abort - 

Ag»  of  Ho.  .  wArcity  of  lAbor.  high  co»i, 

vontiut.  rfnt'controi  pollciea,  The  QAartt* 
prtNienia  tlKlAy  the  tectuid  of  a  aerlet  ol  Aiti- 
rle«  on  th^  element  of  i-ent  control,  «  part  of 
the  generikproblem  that  u  not  talked  About 
io  much  ^Ibther  pArta  but  one  thai  nmai  b« 
•oltred  Anf  ihat  can  be  aolved,) 

MAverhUl  lind  Almott  Aa  mAny  VACAnclea  aa 
occup*»nc»«  in  iMa  when  OPA  applied  r»n% 
control.  citchlhR  the  city  with  Ita  rente  down 
and  lying  them  with  regulBllona  made  Icr 
plncea  wh^re  bomea  were  acnrce. 

If  tbla  iHJllcy  la  continued,  and  OPAa  re- 
gional offlte  In  Boston  baa  given  no  indica- 
tion of  a  Change,  Haverhill  will  have  to  w.nlt 
until  contjltlona  Improve  In  6  other  cities  and 
27  towns  before  controls  will  be  relaxed  to 
let  them  Improve  here. 

This  policy  creates  a  Federal  control  with- 
out enough  consideration  of  local  needs.  It 
is  causln?  concern  amont;  Haverhill  business- 
men, who  are  Interested  In  ending  housing 
shortage.  The  policy,  they  say,  must  be 
changed  to  help  this  city  to  solve  its  own 
problem,   i 

The  Gazette  has  gone  down  the  line  In 
talking  td  rent-control  administrators.  Its 
representa|tive  has  interviewed  William  H 
McCarty.  director  of  the  Essex  County  area 
rent  contifcl  office;  Edgar  J.  Drlscoll,  regional 
rent  executive  for  New  England;  and  public- 
relations  rfflcers  In  the  Washington  home 
office  of  C*A. 

Attitude  toward  control 
Interviews  with  OPA  directors  shows  they 
think  evei^one  who  owns  property  is  against 
rent  contjol.  Interviews  with  businessmen 
here  and  elsewhere  prove  this  opinion  In 
error. 

A  survey  has  shown  that  investors,  real- 
tors, and  tome  landlords,  as  well  as  the  big 
majority  c>f  tenants,  agree  with  OPA  that 
rents.  whi<h.  next  to  food,  make  the  biggest 
hole  in  tHe  average  American's  pocketbook 
and  should  be  controlled  during  wartime  to 
protect  faanlies  of  servicemen  from  evictions 
and  from  too  high  costs. 

The  intferviews  also  showed  rent-control 
directors  h^ve  not  recognized  the  peopls  com- 
plaining afe  net  against  control  but  aeatnst 
strict  hew  ng  to  the  line  on  directives  With- 
out resard  for  circumstances. 


Ail     NPTY  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RrriRD 


\:> 


( t  > 


Takt.  for  axamplf .  the  ^nt  frtew  m  Havar- 
hill  in  March  l»4a.  when  city  r«»u  war*  at 
a  low  poUit.  Tha  araa  rant  oAct  knaw  vhta, 
admittad  tt  at  protaat  meetinga,  but  ga?a 
no  relief  Tha  ofBca  aakad  HavarhlU  torn  to 
ahow  a  loaa  on  ihair  property  by  compaririK 
1948  inot^ma  with  that  in  lOSB,  l»40.  and  IMl. 
Thay  couldn't  abow  a  pront  even  In  thoaa 
yaara  bacauaa  ranu  ware  atlU  aubnormal. 
Thay  might  hava  if  OPA  had  left  tham  go 
back  further,  but  OPA  aaid  \9M  waa  aa  far 
aa  thay  could  go 

ONV  MAN'B  txrtaixhrcx 

Taka  another  caaa.  for  example  A  buaU 
naaaman  bought  a  home  for  hia  own  occu> 
pancy  a  yaar  ago.  A  friend  pleaded  with  htm 
to  rant  It  and  aat  a  pr.'ce.  Ihe  buttnaaamau 
atra*d,  reluctantly,  The  friend  waa  a  tanant 
for  8  montha  when  the  buaineaaman  learned, 
not  from  OPA  but  from  another  frltnd,  that 
he  should  hava  raflatered  tha  rent  in  Lynn. 
He  wanted  to  obey  tha  law  and  he  regtaterad. 
Whan  ha  did.  OPA  Inveatlgnted  Hla  rent 
charga  waa  cut  a>8  a  month  and  ha  w«a 
foroad  to  refxtnd  180  to  a  tanant  who  dldnt 
want  tha  mouay 

Thara  ara  many  almtlar  examplai.  Thtie 
ara  othara  whara  rent  control  haa  rafuaad  to 
glva  a  landlord  poaaeaaiuu  of  a  tenamant  ba- 
cauaa Of  uninnltary  condition*;  where  ten- 
anta  huva  trkkrd  tnnooant  landlorda  Into 
making  rapaira  with  tha  knowladfa  tha  axtra 
rant  they  pmmlaad  to  pay  would  navar  hava 
to  ba  paid;  whara  tananta  hatra  allppad  land- 
lorda pramluma  for  rtntala,  or,  In  otha-  wofda, 
|ona  Into  tha  black  market  for  rentala;  whara 
tananta  who  hATt  ranted  the  aama  houa*  or 
apartment  for  yaara  hava  been  ai^ld  out  by 
landlorda  who  raapad  a  pront  from  tha  aala 
of  tha  property. 

Tha  area  rant-control  olBoa  will  admit  »oma 
of  thaaa  condition*  but  aay  tha  law  la  thara 
and  thara  la  nothing  that  can  ba  dona  about 
It.  Tha  regional  dSca  will  concur  in  that 
opinion.  Atxd  tha  home  offica  talis  tha  aama 
atory. 

But  tha  ofBoaa  ovarlook  tha  fact  that  in 
1043  a  apeclal  congraaatonal  committee  aet  up 
by  the  House  to  Inveatlgate  rent  control,  and 
beaded  by  Rcpreaentatlve  Howard  h.  SMrrH 
(Democrat.  Virginia),  held.  In  Ita  report  to 
the  House,  that  there  was  elasticity  in  rent 
control. 

RENT -CONTROL    BASIS 

The  Smith  committee  pointed  out.  in  ef- 
fect, that  rent  control  was  to  be  set  up  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis,  which  meant  mak- 
ing it  flexible  enough  to  meet  different  con- 
ditions. It  charged,  too,  that  Uie  rent  con- 
trol administration  had  not  consulted  local 
advisory  groups  as  suggested  but  had  con- 
tinued to  follow  directives  too  strictly. 

Area  Director  McCarty  and  Regional  Di- 
rector Drlscoll  said  there  was  nothing  to  t>€ 
done  about  Haverhill's  condition  in  1942, 
when  rents  were  frozen  at  a  low  level.  Mc- 
Carty said  the  situation  was  studied  and  a 
rent  expert  brought  on  from  Washington, 
who  described  the  condition  here  the  same  as 
It  was  In  several  other  places. 

Drlscoll  said  Haverhill  couldn't  be  left  out 
from  under  the  rent  blanket  for  if  it  had,  peo- 
ple would  have  been  able  to  commute  from 
here  to  Lawrence  and  the  rent-control  pro- 
gram would  have  been  defeated.   ^ 

There  was  no  explanation  of  commuting 
from  here  to  New  Hampshire,  which  was  not 
controlled  by  Essex  County.  There  were  no 
figures  available  to  show  an  exodus  from  rent- 
controlled  Essex  County  to  other  areas. 

There  was  no  explanation  for  the  lack  of 
knowledge  property  owners  had  of  existing 
rules,  especially  registering  new  rents  and  In- 
creasing rents.  Area  and  regional  officers  said 
there  had  been  much  newspaper  publicity 
and  radio  talks  and  that  If  people  didn't  read 
the  papers  or  listen  to  the  radio,  there  was 


nothing  thay  could  do  nor  adjuatroanu  thay 
could  make,  axoapt  adjuatmenu  ptrouttad 
by  rtgulatlous. 

TMB  or*  TMaoar 

Tha  gaaaral  OPA  thaory  during  intervlawa 
IQ  Lornn,  Boaton,  and  Waahlngton  waa  that 
rant  control  must  ba  oontinuad  under  Ita 
praaant  aat-up  even  though  it  waa  a  war 
meaaure  to  protact  war  workara  and  famUlaa 
of  aarvlceman  and  tha  prc>blem  now  la  iu>t  the 
wartime  ona  of  protecting  hoinea  but  tha 
paacttlma  ona  of  pn  vidin»i  more  of  tham. 

Rant  control  men  hava  auld  ihvmaelvaa  on 
two  polnU:  ())  rent  control  to  naoaaa«ry  to 
kaap  ranu  from  akyrockaUng;  and  (8)  rant 
control  la  not  dalayliig  tha  conatructlon  pro- 
gram natdad  to  matt  tha  housing  shortage, 

Thara  aaama  to  ba  no  dlaputa  on  tha  nmt 
pomt.  Moat  advooataa  of  change  admit  the 
natda,  for  the  prtMBt  at  iroat,  of  continu- 
ing controla 

Tha  challetiga  to  OPA  cornea  on  tha  aac- 
ond  point. 

When  aakad  to  ahow  what  OPA  waa  doing 
to  help  aolve  tha  houalng  altuatlon,  Raglonal 
DlrMtor  Drlscoll  quickly  polnt«d  to  tha  No- 
vember dlraotiva  fur  increaaaa  on  naw  raniala 
and  new  converaiona,  taking  into  conaldara- 
tlon  tncraaaad  material  and  Inbor  coata. 

"In  affact  thto  maana  at  80-p«rcant  rUa  on 
naw  humaa  and  naw  converaiona,  takii^g  into 
conatdaraUon  incraaaad  mataiial  and  laBor 
coata, 

"In  aflact  thia  mrana  a  ao>parcant  riaa  on 
naw  hoBMi  and  naw  cuikverauma,'*  ha  aald. 
"for  tha  maaUnum  allowanca  will  raarh  to 
About  ihAt  point  although  it  haa  nut  bean 
aet  up  on  a  parcantaga  baala.  Wa  will  ti- 
amlna  plaita  and  aat  up  ranta  tor  proapeo- 
tlva  buUdara." 

A(h  antagaa  of  tha  Novtmbar  dlrKtlva  art 
daba  table. 

UMntB  IN  rra  imrr 

In  tha  ftrat  placa.  It  appllea  only  to  new 
conatrvictlon  and  new  converaion.  It  wilt 
not  help  tha  preaant  landlord  to  maka  ra- 
paira to  hla  proparty  alraady  rantad  nor  will 
It  incraaaa  hla  incentive  to  invaat  in  mora 
real-eaute  holdlnga. 

Although  DrlRColl  mentioned  a  maximum 
of  about  20  percent,  the  directive  Itself  did 
not,  for  It  said  new  renta  shall  t>e  aet  on  the 
basis  of  comparability  plus  Increased  costs. 
It  did  not  mention  a  change  In  the  March  1, 
1&42.  basis  for  comparability  over  which 
Haverhill  is  vitally  concerned  and  while  an 
Increase  to  the  maximum  of  about  20  per- 
cent In  another  city,  where  rents  were  rea- 
sonably profitable  when  the  1942  freeze  was 
made,  might  help,  it  does  not  hold  that  such 
a  maximum  would  ease  the  Haverhill  situ- 
ation. 

There  was  no  hope  held  out  In  the  directive 
that  the  pressing  need  of  rent  control  would 
be  met,  namely,  getting  the  entire  program 
on  a  community  or  individual  basis  Instead 
of  continuing  remote  control  under  the  pres- 
ent county  or  blanket  basis. 

Pressed  for  an  answer  on  this  point,  which 
OPA  could  use  as  a  progressive  step  to  meet 
what  is  now  a  peacetime  problem — a  housing 
shortage — by  creating  lcx:al  advisory  bo&rds 
to  not  only  study  but  reconrunend  specific 
relaxations  and  modifications  to  reach  the 
objective  of  de-control.  Drlscoll  said  he 
couldn't  give  an  cnswer  because  he  did  not 
have  authority. 

The  Lynn  office  said  it  has  been  doing  all 
it  could  to  meet  the  acute  housing  situation 
by  cooperating  with  agencies  to  help  find 
humes  for  veterans  and  by  putting  the  No- 
vemt>er  directive  In  effect. 

The  Washington  of&ce's  public  relations  de- 
partment had  a  different  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  rent  control's  effect  on  the  existing 
shortage.  It  was:  "Nothing.  Anyone  who 
says  that  should  think  first  about  the  mate- 
rial and  labor  thortages." 
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HON.  RUY  U.  WOODRl'FF 

or  MK  1         •- 
IN  TMt  H0U8B  OP  RKPlt  -t      '  ATIYgS 

Frt4aM,  D*c9mbtr  ii,  i94S 

Mr.  WOODRUFr  of  Mlchlunn      ^T 
Spaaker,  under  leave  granted  u>  <  x    o 
my  ramarks  in  the  Racoao,  I  include  thf 
following  article  by  Arthur  Bean  Hen- 
nlng: 

CIO  ArrxAt  'TO  BamaM  Jnaarx-aa  W*autNnTOi« 
(By  Arthur  Baars  Hrnnlngi 

The  CIO  Auto  Workara'  appaal  to  tha  Bo- 
riallat  Britlah  Oovrrnment  to  intarvana  In 
tlta  0#neral  Mutora  atrlke  as  th«  ownrr  uf  a 
large  block  of  Oaneral  Motora  atock  kturtltd 
nlisial  Waahlagtoo. 

Tha  apactaola  of  tha  politically  moat  powar- 
fut  labor  union  in  thr  United  State*  invokti\g 
the  aid  of  another  country  lu  the  tHxmomic 
warfara  it  U  waging  aaemad  to  many  Hrnatora 
n-  -'  Tvp-r-f  •  atlvea  to  be  r*^  t. '  •  \Mth  oml- 
aa  AUd  poak 

NAva  coatMUNTar  aoivoat 
Tha  CIO  alreaAi  Baa  aniuiad  tha  support 
of    Um    OoiamMBlit    Bunaim^    OeivantHMnV 

which  Is  asartad  thrtni^  t?t»m« 

muniat  Parly  and  tha  t  ,  i,.i  ....  laliuw 
travalar  front  oraanuMittona  and  praaa.  It 
now  aaaka  tha  Influance  of  U\a  Brttiah  Oov- 
rrnmant  axarciaed  thnnigh  atock  ownarahip 
In  Amartcan  corporations. 

Thaaa  holding*  art  df  vaat  but  unknown 
aatont.  In  tha  alnitle  case  of  a  loan  of  aatK),. 
000,000  obialnad  by  tha  British  Oovarnmtnt 
from  tha  RPC  tha  collataral  furntohad  oon- 
otsted  of  Brltlah-owned  atockk  In  188  Amart- 
can companlea  now  valued  at  1775,000.000. 

ThlB  new  derrlopment  la  likely  to  figure 
prominently  In  the  consideration  by  tongreaa 
of  the  pending  proposal  to  loan  M. 000,000,000 
to  Great  Britain  for  55  years  at  16  percent 
Intereet, 

THOMAS   warns    ATTl-EK 

The  appeal  to  the  British  Qovernment  to 
take  a  hand  In  the  General  Motors  strike  was 
contained  In  a  letter  addressed  by  R,  J. 
Thomas,  president  of  the  CIO  United  Auto 
Workers  to  British  Prime  Minister  Attlee.  By 
way  of  combatting  the  corporation  s  rejection 
of  the  union  demand  to  base  a  wage  increase 
on  prospective  profits  Thomas  urged  the  Brit- 
ish Labor  Government  as  "a  substantial 
owner  of  General  Motors  shares"  to  "make 
known  to  the  management  of  General  Mo- 
tors Corporation  your  belief  that  profits  are 
Indeed  the  concern  of  the  workers  and  the 
owners  of  any  company."  The  British  hold- 
ing in  General  Mo"   rs  Is  434,000  shares. 

Senator  Moore,  Republican,  of  Oklahoma, 
who  recently  presented  in  the  Senate  the  de- 
tails of  the  collateral  for  the  RPC  loan,  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  startled  by  the  Im- 
port of  the  Thomas  appeal  to  the  ScKiallst 
Prime  Minister. 

"It  is  certainly  out  of  place."  said  Repre- 
senutive  Run,  Republican,  of  Illinois,  "to 
appeal  to  an  official  of  a  foreign  government 
to  settle  a  purely  domestic  Ame-ican  issue. 
I  can't  help  but  think  of  this  situation  in 
reverse.  What  would  be  the  feeling  of  the 
British  people  if  their  Govfrimert  w-ked 
President  Tnunan  to  inter-  >  .>  n  a  pu.'-ely 
British  issue?  " 

idea  CALLtii  i  A  N  : « '  1 :  r 

"This  Is  fantastic,"  sa:a  lie;  r^sen  .-tive 
Speincer,  Republican,  of  Ii.  .m  k  '.•  .r.- 
deed    sUange    that    Prime    M  :..  tcr    .^'i-ee 
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should  be  asked  to  take  an  Interest  In  settling 
a  matter  that  concerns  only  the  United 
States." 

In  addition  to  the  434,000  General  Motors 
shares,  the  British  holdings  Include:  Ameri- 
can Thread.  1,197,375:  Distillers  Co..  Ltd., 
85o,250:  Shell  Union  Oil,  900,000:  Standard 
Cll  of  Indiana,  315,000;  Radio  Corporation  ol 
America.  177,000:  Dividend  Shares.  Inc., 
3,665.550:  Celanese  Corp  ,  335.096:  Standard 
OH  of  New  Jersey,  198.002;  Amerada  Petro- 
leum Corp..  133.000;  American  Rolling  Mills. 
133,000;  Socony-Vacuum  Oi;  C  130,000; 
Standard  Brands.  170.000;  F  V,  W  olworth 
Co..  247,000;  U  ~  P  Msh,  162,480:  American 
Association,  151,844.  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  197.334:  J.  &  P.  Coates  (R  I  ),  V*4,991; 
Clark  Thread  Co  ,  179,991;  Dentist  Supply  Co  , 
100,765;  Newark  Fire  Insurance  Co  ,  398,436; 
Eur-ka  Security  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Co., 
199.994;  Monarch  F^re  Insurance  Co..  102,154. 


.-\mendment  to  Public  Law  134.  To  Pro- 
vide Annual  and  Sick  Leave  for  Ciassi- 
F.d    Substitute    Employees 


VXT 


-lOS   OF  REM.\RKS 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

■  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  hfpf.f:.-e.\t.\tives 
Friday.  December  21.  Id 45 

Mr.  -ANGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troduciii,.;  i-day  a  bill  which  amends 
section  6  of  the  act  of  July  6,  1945— Pub- 
lic Law  134,  Seventy-nir.:;.  Congress — 
to  provide  that  war-st-rvicj  -substitutes 
shall  b-'  ^:.i:ued  annual  and  sick  leave. 
The  amendment  is  short  and  reads  as 
follow.s: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  6  of  the 
act  of  July  6.  1945.  Public  Law  134.  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  is  amended  to  read: 

"Sec.  6.  Postmasters  and  employees  shall 
be   granted   15  days'   leave   of   absence   with 
pay.    exclusive    of    Saturdays,    Sundays,    and 
holidays,  each  fiscal  year  and  sick  leave  with 
pay  at  the  rate  of  10  days  a  year,  exclusive 
of  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  holidays,  to  be 
cumulative.    Sick  leave  shall  be  granted  only 
upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  illness  In   ac- 
cordance  with   regulations   to   be   prescribed 
by  the  Postmaster  General:   Provided.  That 
the  15  days'  leave  saall  be  credited  at  the  rate 
of  114  days  for  eacli  month  of  actual  service: 
Provided  further.  That  classified   substitute 
employees  and   those  substitutes   appointed 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  or  for  a  longer 
period   shall    be   granted,  under   such   regu- 
lations as  the  Postmaster  General  may  pre- 
scribe,   the   same    rights   and    benefits    with 
respect  to  annual  and  sick  leave  that  accrue 
to   regular   employees   in   proportion   to   the 
time  employed  in  a  pay  status  and  168  hours 
and  40  minutes   of  such  employment  shall 
entitled   -^he   employee   to   l'^    days'  annual 
leave    and    6    hours    and    40    minutes'    sick 
leave:   And    provided    further,  That    in    no 
event   i^hall    a   clas.sification    substitute    em- 
ployee or  a  sub.sntute  appointed  for  the  dura- 
tion of  th.>  .1  ir    r  .1  longer  period  be  credited 
during   :i    l2-:r.  .nth   period   with   more   than 
15  days'  annual   and   10  days'  sick  leave." 

Mr.  Spealcer.  it  was  diawn  !<-,  mv  at- 
tention that  the  ex'stintt  law  had  br-Ti 
interpreted  to  deprive  wai-  service  y\\:,- 
.'>titutes  from  participatm.e  in  annua;  nr.a 
-sick  leave  as  provided  by  Public  L;riw  I.34 
and  there  would  <eem.  to  b-'  n -^  ■';>•  rea- r: 
why  thi.';  ,«hnu!d  b'^  done  I  tnnk  ^>-.e 
matter  up  with  th>'  United  S.ates  Civil 
Service    CeninuiiiLn    and    was    advised 


that  the  Commission  entertained  the 
same  views,  believing  that  this  unjust 
discrimination  should  be  corrected.  I 
ask  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  sub- 
mit to  me  a  prop'>.>.d  Jraft  of  an  amend- 
ment which  would  obviate  this  injustice 
and  the  bill  I  am  introducing  i^  in  the 
language  as  proposed  by  the  Commission. 
I  include  as  a  part  of  these  remarks 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  William 
C  Hull,  Executive  Assistant,  United 
State  Civil  ServiceCommission,  dated 
November  23.  19457111  which  is  discussed 
the  interpretaftiorj^--which  makes  this 
amendment  necessary.  The  letter  is  as 
follows: 

UNrrED  States  Civil 
Service  Commission, 
Washington.  D.  C,  November  23,  1945. 
Hon.  Homer  D.  Ancell. 

House  of  Representatives. 
De.\r  i4R.  ANGELL :  I  have  your  letter  of  No- 
vember 5,  1945,  In  furtherance  of  otir  tele- 
phone conversation  regarding  the  denial  of 
leave  privileges  to  war-service  appointees  in 
the  postal  service  which  was  brought  to  your 
attention  by  Virginia  E.  Carr  and  Nella  J. 
Nelson,  of  the  Portland  (Greg.)  Post  OfQce. 

Admittedly  the  situation  is  unfortunate 
and  for  your  information  may  be  explained 
as  follows: 

The  act  of  AprU  30,  1940  (54  Stat.  171), 
which  governed  the  granting  of  annua'  and 
sick  leave  to  .substitutes  In  the  postal  service 
prior  to  the  Postal  Reclassification  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  134.  79th  Cong.,  approved  July  6, 
1945),  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"That  hereafter  substitutes  in  the  postal 
service  shall  be  rated  as  employees  and  such 
substitute  postal  employee   in  the  classified 
civil  service  shall  be  granted  the  same  rights 
and  benefits  with  respect  to  annual  and  sick 
leave   that   accrue   to   regular   employees   In 
proportion  to  the  time  actually  employed." 
Following   a   decision   of   the   Comptroller 
General  dated  July   15.  1944    (B-43138),  the 
C-ommisslon  was  requested  by  the  Pest  Office 
Department  to  determine  whether  or  no*  war- 
service  substitute  employees  are  considered 
as   "in  the  classified  civil  service"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act  of  April  30,  1940.    The  De- 
partment was  advised  on  January  29.  1945, 
that  the  Commission  has  uniformly  held  that 
Executive  Order  9063.  under  which  war-serv- 
ice appointments  are  made,  did  not  take  the 
positions  affected  thereby  out  of  the  competi- 
tive classified  civil  service,  but  that  by  rea- 
son of  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  order 
the  persons  appointed  solely  by  reason  of  any 
special  procedures  adopted  under  the  order, 
to  positions  subject  to  the  Civil  Service  Act 
and  Rules  would  not  thereby  acquire  a  classi- 
fied civil-service  status.     Although   the   ap- 
pointments   of    war -service    appointees    are 
limited  to  the  duration  of  the  war  and   6 
months  thereafter,  such  appointees  are  in- 
cumbents of  positions  which  continue  to  be 
In  the  competitive  classified  civil  service.    It 
was  stated  to  be  the  view  of  the  Commis- 
sion  that   substitute   postal    employees   who 
received   war-service   appointments  were   in- 
cumbents   of   position?    in    the   competitive 
classified    civil    service    and    were    therefore 
entitled   to  earn   leave  within   the   meaning 
of  the  act  of  April  30,  1940,  referred  to  above. 
Section  6  of  the  act  of  July  6,  1945  (Public 
Law   134.   79th  Cong.)    superseded   the  act  of 
April  30.  1940,  by  granting  leave  to  substitute 
employees  In  the  following  language: 

•Provided  further.  That  classified  substi- 
tute employees,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Postmaster  General  may  prescribe,  shall 
be  granted  the  same  rights  and  benefits  with 
respect  to  annual  and  sick  leave  that  accrue 
to  regular  employeer  in  proportion  to  the 
time  employed  in  a  pay  status  •  •  •; 
And  provided  further.  Tha  in  no  event  shall 
a  classified  substitute  employee  be  credited 


during  a  12-month  period  with  more  than 
15  days'  annual  and  10  days'  sick  leave." 

It  will  be  observed  that  thfrnew  law  granted 
leave  oijly  to  "classified  s'ubstitute  em- 
ployees." Under  date  of  August  27.  1945, 
the  Post  Office  Department  requested  the 
Commission  to  determine  whether  war-serv- 
ice substitute  employees  may  be  regarded  as 
"classified  substitutes"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  new  law  (Public  Law  134) .  Although  the 
Commission  does  not  control  the  granting  of 
leave  to  postal  employees.  It  does  have  au- 
thority to  determine  whether  or  not  par- 
ticular groups  of  employees  have  a  classified 
civU-service  status.  It  was  for  this  purpose 
alone  thtt  the  matter  of  leave  for  substitute 
employees  was  referred  to  the  Commission 
for  an  interpretation  of  the  term  "classified 
substitute"  as  It  appears  in  the  law. 

The  Commission  was  authorized  by  Execu- 
tive Order  9063.  February  16,  1942,  to  adopt 
special  procedures  to  govern  appointments 
during  the  war  period.  Section  2  of  this  order 
sjjecificaljy  provided  that  "persons  appointed 
solely  by  reason  of  any  special  procedures 
adopted  under  authority  of  this  order  to 
positions  subject  to  the  Civil  Service  Act  and 
Rules  sh^U  not  thereby  acquire  a  classified 
(competitive)  civil-service  status,  but  in  the 
discretloi  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
may  be  retained  for  tht  duration  of  the  var 
and  for  fl  months  thereafter," 

The  term  "classified  substitute,"  as  used 
by  the  Gbmmisslon  and  the  Post  Office  De- 
partmenH  for  many  years,  means  a  substitute 
with  a  jcompetitive  classified  civil-service 
status.  Inasmuch  as  section  2  of  Executive 
Order  9(163  specifically  provided  that  ap- 
pointees shall  not  acquire  a  competitive 
classified  civil-service  status,  war-service  sub- 
stitutes of  the  Postal  Service  cannot  be  re- 
garded SL$  classified  substitutes. 

In  response  to  the  Department's  request  to 
be  advls#d  whether  war-service  substitute 
employeee  may  be  regarded  as  classified  sub- 
stitutes t-ithin  the  meaning  of  section  6  of 
Public  L^w  134.  on  September  12.  1945,  the 
Commission  advised  the  Department  as 
follows: 

"A  careful   study   has   been   made   of   the 
legislatlvfli  history  of  Public  Law  134.  approved 
July  6.  19(15,  but  nothing  has  been  found  to 
indicate  the  reason  for  the  change   In   the 
leave  law  applicable  to  substitute  employees. 
The  Department,  no  doubt,  has  information 
concerning  the  purpose  of  the  change  in  the 
law  whicli  is  not  available  to  the  Commission. 
Regardless  of  the  purpose  in  changing  the 
leave  law  ppplicable  to  substitute  postal  em- 
ployees, tke  fact  remains  that  the  new  stat- 
ute goverfiing  the  granting  of  leave  specifi- 
cally   apiJlies    to    classified    substitute    em- 
ployees.   The  term  'classified  substitute.'  as 
used  by  tl|e  Commission  and  the  Department 
for  many  years,  means  a  substitute  who  has 
a  competitive  classified  civil-service  status 
by  virtue  of  having  been  regularly  selected 
for  probafional  appointment  fiom  a  certifi- 
cate issued  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
for  that  purpose.    Inasmuch  as  section  2  of 
Executive  Order  No.  9053  specifically  provides 
that  persdns  appointed  solely  by  reason  of 
the  procedures  adopted  thereunder,  'shall  not 
thereby    inquire    a    classified    (competitive) 
civil-servl*e  status'   the   Commission    Is   re- 
luctantly forced  to  the  vlfw  that  substitutes 
appointed  runder  the  War  Service  Regulations 
may  not  tie  regarded  as  having  a  classihed 
status  for  the  purpose  of  being  entitled  to 
leave  benefits  under  the  act  of  July  6.  1945. 
"We  regret  that  a  more  ff.vorable  deqision 
cannot  be  made  In  this  matter  as  we  brieve 
that  the  employees  in  question  should   be 
entitled  te  leave  benefits.     This  is  paAicu- 
larly  true  when  there  Is  nothing  in  the  legis- 
lative hlslpry  of  Public  Law  134  to  indicate 
that   Congress    realized   that   the   result   of 
enactment  of  the  new  leave  provision  would 
be  to  den»  leave  benefits  that  had  thereto- 
fore been  ivai.able  to  war-S3rvice  appointees. 
The   Comitilsslon    bslieves   that    It    would    be 
desirable  Jor  the  Department  to  secure  leg- 
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Islation  to  correct  the  Inequity  which  has 
been  caused  by  the  change  In  the  language 
of  the  law  granting  leave  benefits  to  sub- 
stitute postal  employees." 

As  indicated  In  the  Commission's  letter  to 
the  Department,  the  Commission  regretted 
that  It  could  not  make  a  more  favorable 
decision  In  this  matter,  because  It  l)elieved 
that  war-service  substitutes  should  be 
granted  leave  In  the  same  manner  as  classi- 
fied substitutes.  This  Is  particularly  true 
since  these  employees  enjoyed  the  same  leave 
privileges  prior  to  July  1.  1945.  You  will  ap- 
preciate, however,  that  the  Commission  was 
bound  by  the  language  used  In  the  new  law. 
and  that  the  matter  can  be  corrected  only 
by  an  amendment  of  Public  Law  134. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

W.  C.  Htill. 
Execiitive  Assistant. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  trust  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads 
will  give  this  bill  early  consideration  and 
report  it  favorably,  so  that  it  may  be  en- 
acted into  law  and  an  injustice  to  these 
Federal  employees  removed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J  KFOGH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  20. 1945 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  speech 
delivered  on  December  19,  1945.  at  the 
section  of  criminal  law  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  by 
Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Green.  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  of  the  Army,  on  the  sub- 
ject Problems  of  Military  Justice: 

It  Is  at  the  end  of  our  wars — even  victorious 
wars — that  the  Army  hears  most  about  Its 
faults.  It,ls  then  that  those  with  grievances, 
and  thcje  with  constructive  criticisms  as 
well,  afe  able  to  make  themselves  heard. 
And  this  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  thing. 
The  Army  learned  long  ago  that  the  critic, 
the  open  forum  of  praise  and  censure  which 
follows  maneuvers  or  any  other  major  mili- 
tary undertaking.  Is  a  most  profitable  source 
of  plans  for  Improvement.  The  lawyers  in 
the  Army  are  now  finishing  their  task  of  ad- 
ministering Justice  for  some  9.000  000  of  our 
young  men  during  almost  4  years  of  a  des- 
perate war.  We  are  now  prepared  to  receive 
Uielr  bouquets  and  their  brickbats.  We  ad- 
mit some  apparent  faults  but  think  that,  by 
and  large,  we  have  done  a  good  Job  In  har- 
mony with  American  traditions  of  fairness 
and  efficiency. 

The  court-martial  system  is.  of  course,  pri- 
marily, designed  to  help  our  armies  win  our 
wars.  The  sanctions  of  mUltary  Justice  con- 
stitute an  Instrument  of  command.  They 
form  the  strong  right  arm  of  the  military 
commander  In  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
discipline  within  hjfe  ranks.  Every  officer 
and  noncttBMnl88te«ld  officer  Is  taught,  as 
his  primary  and  continued  lesson,  that  dis- 
cipline, obedience  in  the  interest  of  unity 
and  teamwork,  may  best  be  developed 
through  leadership,  the  qualities  of  Intelli- 
gence and  human  understanding  which  In- 
spire men  to  follow  their  leader  and  coor- 
dinate their  efforts  to  the  common  end.  But 
military  men  also  realize  that  when  they 
deal  with  a  cross-section  of  our  populace  they 
deal  with  the  weak  individual  as  well  as  with 
the  strong  and  with  the  recalcitrant  as  well 


as  with  the  obedient.  Punishments  must  be 
Imposed  In  some  cases  if  wrongdoing  and 
defiance  of  authority  are  to  be  controlled. 
Justice  In  the  administration  of  such  pun- 
ishment Is  a  basi^aim  of  the  mUltary  Justice 
system. 

The  revolutionary  armies  of  the  Colonies 
adopted  the  system  of  military  Justice  they 
knew,  that  of  their  opponent,  the  British 
army.  The  British  Mutiny  Act  was  the  pat- 
tern of  our  original  Articles  of  War.  The 
drafters  of  the  Constitution  recognized  the 
necessity  for  a  distinct  system  of  military 
law  when  they  gave  to  the  Congress  the  power 
to  make  rules  for  the  Government  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces.  And  the  fifth  amend- 
ment excepted  from  the  guaranty  of  grand 
Jury  presentment  or  indictment  in  criminal 
prosecutions,  cases  arising  in  the  land  and 
naval  forces.  The  Articles  of  War  as  origi- 
nally adopted  and  enacted  by  the  Congress 
have  been  amended  from  time  to  time,  the 
last  major  revision  having  been  enacted  In 
1920.  I  can  safely  say  that  each  revision 
has  been  designed  as  much  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  accused  persons  as  to  make  the 
Articles  effective  in  operation. 

Basically,  as  they  are  now  constituted, 
courts  martial  afford  to  accused  persons  the 
equivalent  of  all  rights  which  our  civil  courts 
afford  to  defendants  in  criminal  cases.  No 
charge  may  be  referred  to  a  general  court 
martial  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  and 
Impartially  Investigated.  Our  Investigations 
do  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  those  con- 
ducted before  the  typical  grand  Jury.  The 
established  rules  as  to  double  Jeopardy,  self- 
incrimination,  reasonable  search  and  seizure, 
speedy  trial,  right  to  information  as  to  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  con- 
frontation with  witnesses,  compulsory  proc- 
ess and  assistance  of  counsel,  apply  In  court- 
martial  procedure.  Rules  of  evidence  pre- 
scribed for  courts  martial  are  patterned  on 
those  of  American  criminal  Jurisprudence. 
The  eminent  Prof.  John  H.  Wigmore, 
while  serving  In  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Department,  collaborated  in  statements 
of  these  rules.  We  have  an  advance  statute 
on  the  effect  of  error  in  criminal  trials,  abol- 
ishing the  antiquated  rule  of  presumption  of 
Injury  to  the  rights  of  the  accused  persons 
and  substituting  the  test  of  actual  Injury. 
We  do  not  have  a  trial  Judge  and  a  trial  Jury 
in  the  usual  sense. 

In  lieu  of  Judge  and  Jury  we  have  In  our 
court-martial    of    broadest    Jurisdiction,    the 
general  court-martial,  a  panel  of  officers  of 
the  Army  In  number  not  less  than  five,  which 
includes  one  officer  who  serves  as  law  mem- 
ber with  powers  concerning  the  reception  of 
evidence   and   other   Interlocutary  questions 
parallel  to  those  exercised  by  the  typical  trial 
Judge.     Officers  of  the   Array  also  serve   the 
courts  as  trial  Judge  advocates  or  prosecutors, 
and  as   defense  counsel.     Our  law  members 
are  specially   selected   for   their   legal   expe- 
rience and  common  sense,  as  are  the  defense 
counsel  and  other  officers  of  the  court.     We 
of  the  legal  mind  can,  of  course,  always  see 
room  for  Improvement  in  the  Judicial  qual- 
ities of   these   key   officers.     I   think   we   all 
agree  that  with  civil  courts  as  weU  as   wl%h 
courts -martial  the  legal  profession  Is  never 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  skills  of  the  judges. 
Although  defense  counsel  before  courts -mar- 
tial may  lack  some  of  the  special  skills  ex- 
hibited before  civil  juries,  they  traditionally 
act  without  sharp  practice  and  the  normal 
tendency's.  Is   for    them    to   move    In    straight 
lines  toward  disclosure  of  the  simple  truth. 
Because  simple,  prompt,  and  strong  Justice 
best   serves   the   ends   of   discipline,   courts- 
martial  strive  to  be  simple,  speedy.  Just,  and 
effective  in  their   processes.     To  dispel    any 
conception  that  our  courts- martial  are  really 
hard-boiled  in  their  dispensing  of  justice  I 
may  remark  that  a  recent  survey  of  several 
categories  of  our  cases  showed  a  fairness  for 
which  I  do  not   believe  we  receive  credit   In 
the  public  mind.    For  example,  of  345  pros- 


ecutions for  murder  during  the  fiscal  years 
1942  to  1945  Inclusive.  107.  or  81  percent,  re- 
sulted In  acquittals,  and  92.  or  27  percent, 
resulted  In  findings  of  lesser  Included  of- 
fenses. Of  473  cases  of  manslaughter,  296. 
or  63  percent,  resulted  in  acquittals  and 
39.  or  8  percent,  resulted  In  findings  of  lesser 
Included  offenses.  Of  307  cases  of  rape.  160. 
or  52  percent,  resulted  In  acquittals  and  44. 
or  14  percent,  resulted  In  findings  of  lesser 
Included  offenses 

During  World  War  I  there  was  developed 
administratively  an   effective  system  of  ap- 
p>eals  in  the  court-martial  system.     Upon  the 
revision  of  the  Articles  of  War  In  1920  this 
system  of  automatic  appeals  applicable  In  all 
general  court-martial  cases  was  put  In  statu- 
tory form.    Briefly,  the  law  requires  that  no 
sentence  involving  death,  dismissal,  dishon- 
orable discharge  or  penitentiary  confinement 
may  be  carried  into  execution  until  the  rec- 
ord of  trial  has  been  examined  by  a  Board 
of  Review  In  the  office  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
General   and,   with   the   concurrence   of   the 
Judge  Advocate  (General,  held  legally  sufficient 
to  support  the  sentence.     The  Board  of  Re- 
view and  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  and  In 
some  cases  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
War,  Is  given  authority  to  set  aside  or  vacate 
illegal   convictions.    Strict  conformity   with 
Judicial    processes    are    thus    insured.     The 
Boards  of  Review  have  developed  a  body  ol 
decisions  covering  the  laws  of  evidence  and 
procedure  before  courts  martial  which  may 
well  take  position  among  other  worth-while 
Judicial  pronouncements  of  American  crim- 
inal law.     During  time  of  war  the  President 
may.  through   the  Judge  Advocate  General, 
establish  branches  of  his  office,  with  Boards  of 
Review.  In  distant  commands,  with  appellate 
ix)wer8  similar  to  those  of  the  Office  of  the 
Judge     Advocate     General     In     Washington. 
These  branch  offices  are  ;  utonomous  both  In 
legal  theory  and  In  practice.     During  World 
War  II  such  branch  offices  were  established  in 
the    European.    Mediterranean,    Par    Eastern, 
India-Burma    and    mid-Pacific    theaters    of 
operations.     The  legal  requirements  fixed  by 
the   Congress   have   been   administered   with 
strict  observance  and  with  the  will  to  make 
them  effective  and  fair. 

The  sentences  of  courts  martial  are  In 
time  of  peace  strictly  limited  by  maximums 
fixed  by  the  President.  In  time  of  war.  to 
the  extent  that  sheer  necessity  seems  to  re- 
quire, some  of  the  limits  are  removed.  Com- 
manders ir  the  field,  at  grips  with  brave, 
efficient,  and  tenacious  enemies,  find  that 
severe  sentences  are  soir.etlmes  required  for 
their  deterrent  effects.  Experience  shows, 
for  example,  that  some  types  of  soldiers  pre- 
fer skulking  to  facing  the  enemy— prefer  a 
mild  court  martial  sentence  to  the  hazards 
of  combat.  And  the  well-intentioned  sol- 
dier cannot  understand  why  he  should  risk 
his  life  while  the  disobedient  and  the 
malingerer  gets  away  with  his  skulking. 
Absence  without  leave,  desertion,  and  dis- 
obedience of  orders  are  other  offenses  which 
at  times  demand  swift  and  strong  punish- 
ments If  campaigns  and  wars  are  to  be  suc- 
cessfully waged.  It  Is  not  a  cause  of  sur- 
prise to  learn  that  the  aftermath  of  war  pre- 
sents a  considerable  number  of  sentences 
by  courts  martial  which  appear  to  be  severe 
for  postwar  purposes. 

Viewed  realistically  a  severe  court-martial 
sentence  of  confinement  is.  however,  only  a 
form  of  indeterminate  sentence,  a  form  now 
popular  with  civil -law  enforcement  bodies. 
The  executive  officers  of  the  Government,  In- 
cluding the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War. 
and  high  military  commanders,  have  plenary 
T)ower  to  reduce  sentences  and  the  Army 
systematically  examines  the  cases  of  Its 
prisoners  with  a  view  to  the  Intelligent  and 
just  exercise  of  this  power.  I  think  there  is 
no  system  In  the  world  -vhlch  Insures  to  the 
persons  In  confinement  a  more  thorough, 
a  more  level-headed,  and  a  more  Just  con- 
sideration of  their  rights  and  of  the  Interests 
of  the  public,  than  otir  own  military  justice 
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adniiniatratlon.  At  prebcut.  there  is  oper- 
ating In  the  office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
War  an  Advisory  Clemency  Board  charged 
with  the  duty  of  examining  for  clemency  the 
complete  records  of  every  prisoner  who  Is 
9tUi  serving  sentence  for  a  serious  offense. 
This  board  is  headed  by  Justice  Owen  J. 
Roberts.  It  include*  an  expert  civilian 
penologist  and  three  officers  of  the  Army. 
some  with  exf>erlence  in  combat  and  all  with 
experience  in  the  administration  of  mUitary 
Justice.  It  Is  the  duty  of  this  board  to  de- 
termine policies  of  punishment  which  are 
consistent  with  enlightenfu  pti.vt:;,  ji- i 
the  requirements  of  discipi.iu  a:  i  p  i.  .!:, 
which  will  return  the  prisont-r^  •  •;,'  civil 
communities  as  soon  as  may  ut  icas,  .e  A 
nxiinber  of  special  boards  operating  under 
the  genera!  direction  of  the  Advisory  Board 
are  conducting  examinations  in  individual 
CBMB.  Needless  to  say.  these  tK)ards  receive 
adrlce  from  The  Judge  Advocate  General  as 
well  as  from  the  ad::..!.isirative  penal  agen- 
cies. Final  contr'  .  :  .';•>  program  rests  in 
the  Under  Secreta.-v  <  :'  War 

For  many  years  ti.e  Army  ha.i  reiihzed  that 
while  some  of  its  offenders  are  of  the  crimi- 
nally inclined  class,  there  are  many  others 
who  Bfave  the  quall'.ies  of  intellect  and  char- 
acter .which  fit  them  for  honorable  service  in 
the  Army.  It  has  been  assumed  that  one 
misdeed  does  not  necessarily  aemonstrate 
unfitness  as  a  soldier.  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice, therefore,  for  the  Army  to  make  an 
Intense  effor-*  to  rvaluate  its  prisoners  with 
a  view  to  their  ;o.s.-:b)e  restoration  to  duty. 
This  procram  '..t^  been  implemented  by'  the 
Articles  of  War  -Aiiich  eive  military  com- 
manders ••-.■'■  rr((->.s  ,rv  powers  of  remission 
ai^d  su?pe:,-;  :.  C-r.eress  ha.';  also  given 
to  the  Army  the  power  •  :•>«:.  re  to  duty 
fioldier?  who  have  been  sep>-. raied  under  dls- 
ho:  rah..'  conditions  Diring  peacetime  our 
standards  of  restoration  are  stric'  but  a  very 
considerable  number  of  men  who  have  been 
sentenced  to  dishonorable  discharge  are 
nev«-rthcless  restored  to  duty  prior  to  the  ex- 
•':rir;on  of  their  sentences.  During  World 
w..r  II  as  will,  I  understand,  appear  from  the 
rpmarks  nf  another  speaker  on  this  program, 
ii  liberalized  and  intei^slve  effort  to  restore 
men  was  undertaken.  Suffice  It  for  me  to  say 
that  the  success  of  the  undortak!n=;  i.-  at- 
tested bv  the  fact  that  roughly  one-third  of 
the  pr;.-;.  nf'rs  bentenc^'d  to  dishonorable  dis- 
charge were  restored  to  the  Army  to  perform 
their  duties  as  citizen  soldiers.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  undertaking  in  this  connec- 
tion was  particularly  successful  m  ,=;ome  of 
the  theaters  of  operations  and  tiiat  many 
men  who  once  dropped  by  the  wavside  were 
rehabilitated  nnrt  mwu  the  opportunity  to 
<;erve  m  comba-    ur.;^'; 

I::  concluft'.rn  I  w  -h  to  state  that  the 
Office  of  tnp  Judij"  Advrx-a*f>  General  of  the 
ArR'.y  welcomes  su^ees*:  ■:,>  :  sr  the  improve- 
ment and  th*'  a.'lir..nistra- ion  of  military 
Justice. 
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Mr.  WCXDDRUFF  of  MichiRan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tinder  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remark.s  m  the  Record.  I  include  the 
foHowmg  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  15.  1945: 


.^BBOAD — bk;t;.-.h    guxjmv    at    'harsh'    terms 

or    AMERICAN    LOAN 

(Bv  Ann"  O  Har-:-  McCormicki 

London,  December  14— A  visitor  fresh  from 
the  United  States  would  have  had  the  shock 
of  his  life  listening  to  the  2-day  debate  in 
Commons  on  the  American  loan.  It  was  a 
brilliant  but  gloomy  debate,  gloomier  In 
some  respects  than  those  of'the  dark  days  oi 
1940  when  a  beleaguered  but  united  Britain 
drew  a  certain  exaltation  from  standing  up 
to  the  enemy  alone. 

The  344  members  who  voted  approval  of 
the  loan  did  so  with  unconcealed  reluctance 
and  misgivings.  The  Conservatives'  deci- 
sion to  abstain,  sharply  criticized  as  an 
evasion  of  responsibility  at  a  critical  point 
in  British  history  did  not  prevent  seventy 
members  of  tne  Opposition  party  from  vot- 
ing no.  Described  by  some  as  an  "economic 
Munich,"  by  others  as  an  "economic  Dun- 
kerque"  and  by  all  as  a  hard  bargain,  the 
loan  was  supp>orted  even  by  its  chief  advo- 
cates. Hugh  Dalton  and  Ernest  Bevl:i,  only 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  lesser  of  two 
evils  and  the  only  alternative  to  greater 
austerities  than  British  people  had  suffered 
for  6  years. 

The  American  visitor  would  be  more  sur- 
prised to  find  the  man  in  the  street  taking 
the  same  attitude  as  members  of  parlia- 
ment Two  worklngwomen  in  a  bus  today 
agreed  that  they  would  rather  continue  liv- 
ing on  bread  and  treacle  than  to  be  beggars 
to  America.  A  businessman  remarked 
gravely  that  acceptance  of  the  conditions  of 
the  loan  means  exchansjine:  British  economic 
independence  and  stability  for  dependence 
on  the  "oscillating"  American  economy  of 
booms  and  slumps.  "But.  of  course,  we  sac- 
rificed our  economic  Independence  to  win 
the  war."  he  added  bitterly.  'Our  only  hope 
now  is  that  the  United  States  Is  prepared 
to  Interpret  her  obligations  as  a  creditor  in 
a  way  to  enable  us  to  carry  out  our  obliga- 
tions as  a  debtor." 

The  truth  is  that  an  agreement  that  seems 
to  most  Americans  generous  in  the  extreme  is 
regarded  by  most  Britons  as  ungenerous  in 
Its  recognition  of  their  sacrifices  and  fetter- 
ing In  conditions  it  imposes.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  in- 
sensible to  the  heroic  and  munificent  part 
the  United  States  played   in  the  war. 

Nevertheless,  they  all  share  in  some  de- 
gree the  feelini:;  expressed  by  Col.  Oliver 
Stanley  when  he  .said  m  ihe  House  that  in- 
stead of  a  victorious  people  discussing  the 
economic  consequences  of  victory  "a  visitor 
from  Mars  mikcht  weli  be  pardoned  for  think- 
ing he  was  listening  to  the  representatives 
of  a  vanquished  people  discussing  the  eco- 
nomic penalties  of  defeat," 

Rejxirts  relayed  here  from  the  United 
State.s  show  Americans  have  no  Idea  how  the 
average  Englishman  feels  on  this  subject. 
They  don't  realize  how  galling  it  is  to  have 
no  choice  but  to  accept  terms  that  seem  to 
him  to  interfere  with  empire  trade  and  put 
him  under  financial  tutelage  to  the  United 
States  for  the  res:  of  the  century.  Since  so 
far  he  has  enjoyed  none  ot  the  expected  fruits 
or  relaxations  of  victory,  this  makes  him 
wonder  more  than  ever  whether  he  really 
wrn  'he  war.  F>ress  comments  here  make 
fc;  ....:.-  clear  that  the  British  on  their  side 
r;.i  "  :i  >  cuncep'ion  of  the  United  States' 
r-  b.-ins  or  the  Uiuted  States'  state  of  mind. 
They  ao  not  realize  ihe  burden  of  debt  over- 
hinging  the  United  states  or  the  prodigious 
difficulties  growing  out  of  overexpanslon  of 
war  industries  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Th:nkir.g  ::i  terms  of  a  creditor  nation  of 
the  nineteenth  century  they  cannot  under- 
stand the  impact  on  American  public  opinion 
o:  the  unpreceUci.ted  cleir.aiids  fir  lie'.p  from 
everywhere. 

I:  two  cciinlries  with  a  common  language 
l.iikcc!  ai  closely  by  interest  and  tradition  as 


the  United  States  and  Britain  cannot  under- 
stand each  other  better  than  this,  the  pros- 
pects for  agreement  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  weetern  powers  are  pretty  bleak. 
The  saving  and  imperious  truth  Is  that  for 
all  of  us  tbere  are  no  alternatives.  The 
British  are  without  illusions  on  this  score. 

But  it  Is  equally  true  that  the  United 
States  has  ao  alternative  but  to  lend.  Our 
economic  lite  depends  as  much  on  the  re- 
covery of  Britain  as  our  physical  immunity 
depended  oij  her  stand  in  the  war.  No  one 
who  lias  looked  on  what  Churchill  calls  the 
tortured  face  of  Europe  and  has  seen  at  first 
hand  the  bankrupt  world  we  live  in  can 
question  for  a  moment  the  necessity  of 
building  up  one  sure  element  of  health. 

Some  Englishmen  believe  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  loari  represent  an  act  of  faith  and 
courage  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
negotiators,  and  Americans  who  have  sur- 
veyed the  rvins  left  by  war  are  convinced 
the  loan  Is  not  big  enough  or  would  have 
been  better  trom  all  points  of  view  if  given 
grant  In  aid.  One  of  these  suggested  t^ay 
that  world  conditions  are  so  dangerous  for 
us  that  it  'wotild  have  been  wiser  if  the 
mutu-illy  ireitatlng  question  of  a  loan  had 
never  come  tip. 

I  would  put  an  end  to  all  this  argument 
about  competitive  tariffs  and  empire  prefer- 
ences by  a  bold  proposal  of  a  customs  union 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  British 
Comraonwe^th.  he  said.  The  idea  may  be 
premature  and  would  be  difficult  in  working 
out,  but  it  ie  not  Utopian  in  the  world  as  it 
Is.  Even  aa  an  idea.  It  wovild  be  the  first 
step  toward  economic  world  order,  without 
which  a  political  UNO  will  never  work. 

This  Is  a  far-away  solution,  but  It  does 
not  sound  so  unrealistic  over  here  as  at  home. 
Face  to  face  with  the  break-down  of  the 
world  we  hate  known,  the  question  of  meth- 
ods by  whlca  it  will  be  rebult  or  made  over — 
by  loans  or  gifts,  partnerships  or  collective 
action — seem  irrelevant  compared  with  the 
supreme  urgency  of  getting  all  hands  to 
work. 


Our  Boys  in  the  Service 


EXTBNSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON    RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE lOP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  21.  1945 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
approaching  the  Christmas  season,  and 
while  the  people  generally,  with  charity 
in  their  heaits,  are  remembering  their 
fellow  men,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
again  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Menit 
bers  of  the  House  that  we  have  millions 
of  our  boys  who  will  spend  Christmas 
Day  in  some  foreign  land,  where  they 
will  not  have  the  enjoyments  of  a  Christ- 
mas Day  at  heme.  This  is  a  sad  approach 
to  Christmas  for  those  boys  still  in  the 
service,  and  it  is  a  sad  approach  to 
Christmas  for  their  families,  relatives, 
and  their  friends.  In  fact,  every  Amer- 
ican— with  probably  a  few  exceptions — 
are  saddened  because  our  boys  are  not 
permitted  to  be  at  home  this  Christmas. 

The  Army  and  the  Navy  are,  perhaps, 
the  exception.s  above  referred  to  in  these 
rem?.rics.  Theie  remain  in  the  service 
many  men  with  famihes,  many  doctors 
with  their  offices  closed  during  their  ab- 
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sence   and    their    home    community    in 
great  need  of  their  professional  ser\'ices. 
many  lawyers  whose  offices  have  been 
closed  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  their 
clients  are  a-Aaiiing  the  return  of  their 
lawyer  in  order  to  complete  the  settle- 
ment of  an  estate  or  to  try  some  impor- 
tant Question  in  court,  and  there  are 
many  of  the  younger  boys  who  have  not 
yet   completed   their   liigh-school    work 
and   those   who   have   completed    their 
high-school  course  but  who  desire  to  at- 
tend college  and  prepaie  themselves  for 
their  future,  and  then  there  are  so  many 
of  cur  farm  boy.s  in  the  service,  some  of 
whom  have  their  farms  and  their  imple- 
ments, and  some  of  v.hom  have  livestock, 
and  they  are  eager  to  return  to  take  up 
their  wor':  a?ain;  in  fact.  Mr.  Speaker, 
boss  and  men  of  every  walk  in  life  are 
yet  in  the  service  of  their  country,  sta- 
t.oned  in  the  far  corners  of  the  earth, 
and  every  one  of  them  are  craving  that 
day  to  tome  when  they  may  embark  on 
the  journey  back  home.    These  boys  have 
done  their  job — and  they  did  a  good  job. 
They  want  to  receive  their  releases  and 
di.*^charses,  and  they  want  to  come  home. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  pending 
bills  which  relate  to  the  early  release  and 
discharge  of  these  soldiei-s  and  sailors, 
v.ho  are  eligible  for  discharge,  at  an  early 
date.     Provision  is  also  made  for  the  dis- 
charge of  all   those  coming   within   iJ;? 
"hardship  rule."  and  to  provide  for  the 
discharge  of  the  boys  who  desire  to  com- 
plete their  education.      May  I  say  here 
that  I  have  signed  each  and  every  dis- 
charge petition  now  upon  the  Speaker's 
desk  to  bring  each  and  all  of  those  pend- 
ing bills  before  the  House  for  debate  and 
vote,  so  quicker  action  may  be  had  on 
all  of  those  measures,  and.  in  the  end.  to 
speed  up  the  Army  and  Navy  in  releasing 
and  discharging  all  of  the  men  and  boys 
yet  in  the  service,  and  who  have  the  ob- 
hgations  of  a  family,  a  profession,  an 
occupation    and    an    education    before 
them. 

So  many  of  these  men  and  boys  are 
now  worrying  about  their  future.  Some 
of  these  soldiers  and  sailors  have  had 
more  than  4  years  of  service,  and  many 
of  them  have  not  been  at  home  during  a 
very  large  portion  of  that  lime.  They 
have  their  own  lives  to  live,  and  they 
have  their  future  before  them.  They 
want  to  get  started  in  their  lives  and  in 
their  professions  or  occupations.  They 
want  to  get  a  job  before  all  of  the  jobs 
are  taken  by  others — they  want  a  chance 
in  life. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  has  been 
much  lost  motion  in  the  discharge  sys- 
tem following  the  end  of  this  war.  The 
boys  know  that  fact,  and  the  people  are 
well  aware  of  that  situation.  And  at  this 
Christmastime,  when  the  millions  of  our 
boys  are  still  in  the  service — stationed 
upon  the  far-flung  islands  and  shores  of 
the  world — and  many  of  them  have  am- 
ple points  for  discharge,  and  many  of 
them  have  a  great  excess  of  points  for 
discharge — they  are  usually  advised  by 
their  superior  ofiQcers  that  "there  is  no 
ship  available  for  transportation,"  or 
*'you  are  essential  to  the  "service,"  and 
there  is  little  wonder  that  these  boys  are 
worried  and  despondent  over  their  sad 


plight.  There  is  very  little  charity  in 
those  responses  at  Christmastime  when 
our  boys  want  to  return  to  their  homes 
and  to  their  home  communities.  But  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  have  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility. Their  orders  control  and 
dominate  all  these  boys  in  the  service, 
and  they  alone  are  responsible  for  this 
situation.  Since  VJ-day  there  has  been 
a  slow-down  all  along  the  line  in  the 
discharge  system  and  it  is  interesting  to 
know;  of  the  vast  number  of  our  ships 
and  planes  available  for  transport  duty 
in  returning  our  servicemen  to  this  coun- 
try that  have  been  taken  out  of  the  serv- 
ice since  victory  was  ours.  Compare  that 
condition  with  the  huge  number  of  ships 
and  planes  that  were  used  to  transport 
our  men  to  the  battlefront  and  you  will 
have  some  very  interesting  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  veterans  of  World 
War  II  are  greatly  disturbed  over  the 
slowness  of  their  discharges,  and  their 
return  back  home  again.  Letters  are 
coming  to  my  desk  from  the  far  corners 
of  the  globe  from  these  boys — all  of 
whom  desire  to  secure  their  release  and 
discharge  at  the  very  earliest  possible 
moment.  Some  of  these  boys  are  ex- 
tremely bitter  over  their  sad  plight,  and 
It  is  my  confident  beUef  that  the  service 
in  both  the  Army  and  Navy  may  be  im- 
paired in  securing  enlistments  in  the 
future  because  of  this  extreme  condition. 
These  boys  should  not  be  penalized — 
they  have  served  faithfully  and  well,  they 
have  brought  victory  to  our  country — 
but  they  should  be  given  the  considera- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled  to  receive 
as  the  heroes  of  this  war.  These  boys 
know  that  the  voluntary  enlistments 
into  the  service  are  great,  and  that  those 
voluntary  enlistments  by  those  who  want 
to  make  a  career  in  the  Army  or  Navy 
are  now  supplying  the  needed  person- 
nel, coupled  with  the  Regular  Army  and 
the  Regular  Navy,  to  meet  the  demand 
for  occupational  duty  in  both  theaters 
of  the  late  war.  So  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact  simply  adds  to  the  discomfort 
of  those  American  boys  who  are  still  in 
the  service,  all  of  whom  want  to  come 
home  at  the  very  earliest  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas— in  the  Christian  spirit — it  is  my 
hope  that  those  in  power,  and  I  speak  of 
those  higher  up  in  the  Army  and  Navy, 
will  adhere  to  the  sentiment  of  the  sea- 
son—will realize  that  they.  too.  had  their 
lives  before  them  in  the  years  ago — and 
will  adopt  a  policy  which  will  lead  to  the 
early  releases  and  discharges  of  these 
home  sick  and  despondent  boys,  so  they 
may,  too,  have  their  chance  in  life  be- 
fore it  is  too  late  for  them  to  rehabilitate 
themselves  in  the  arts  and  trades  of  civil 
life.  A  chance  is  all  they  want — but  as 
long  as  they  are  kept  in  the  Army  or 
Navy  they  will  have  no  chance.  Each 
month  and  each  year  they  are  forcibly 
retained  in  the  service  simply  removes 
from  them  that  much  of  their  chance  to 
go  forward  in  their  own  rehabilitation. 
Let  the  controlling  officers,  in  this  mat- 
ter, speak  to  the  boys — and  I  hope  they 
will  say — "A  Merry  C!ii-i:-lmas"  and  a 
"Happy  New  Year,"  and  that  they  will 
act  by  liberalizing  -.he::  ironclad  dis- 
charge system  and  make  it  humanly  jfos- 


sible  for  our  boys  to  return  to  tl.'^ir 
homes — d'iScharged  from  the  servir — .  ,> 
they,  too.  will  realize  this  to  be  a  M-  ::y 
Christmas  and  that  the  New  Year  will  be 
the  happiest  one  of  their  lives. 
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Hallengmg  Christmas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK.S 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  w^scoNSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  21  (legislative  day  of 
Wednesday.  December  19 >.  1945 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  :.  k 
unanimou."?  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Christ- 
mas message  prepafed  by  me  entitled 
"A  Challenging  Christmas." 

There  being  no  objection,  ilje  rr  n^ier 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th(*  Hl;  ukd, 
as  follows: 

Christmas  ltK5  is  a  Cfcrlstmas  like  the 
sweet  Noels  of  old. 

It  is  also  a  new  Christmas,  a  challenging 
Christmas. 

First,  how  Is  it  like  the  Christmases  of  old? 

One  reason,  the  most  important  reason,  is 
that  •»e  are  onoe  again  celebrating  Christ- 
mas while  at  peace.  Those  unforgettable 
words,  "On  earth,  peace  and  good  will  to- 
wards men."  hold  living  meaning  for  us 
today. 

Another  reason  is  that  there  has  been  for 
some  time  a  trend  toward  things  spiritual. 
Christmas  1945  accentuates  that  trend. 

Still  another  reason  is  that  our  tasks  and 
responsibilities  now  permit  us  to  pause  In 
fond  memory  of  the  past. 

There  are  no  recollections  In  our  life 
sweeter  than  those  associated  with  the 
Christmas  holidays.  We  recall  those  days  of 
childhood  with  parents,  now  long  since  de- 
parted, when  we  gathered  around  the  blazing, 
crackling  fire  of  logs  in  the  grate.  We  recall 
those  days  when,  as  students  in  college,  we 
wandered  back  to  the  paternal  hearth;  those 
days  of  mother's  holiday  dishes  and  father's 
generosity;  and  over  all.  the  love  and  solici- 
tude of  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters;  the 
tales  our  parents  told  of  the  Christmases  of 
their  youth;  the  loaded  Christmas  tree,  the 
holly,  the  mistletoe,  and  the  blazing  hearth: 
the  sleigh  bells  ringing  out  through  the  crisp 
air.  the  beauty  of  the  midnight  mass  and  the 
singing  of  carolers 

We  recall  also  those  other  Christ  ina.ses 
when  we  as  parents  had  our  own  little  br  >rd 
around  us,  the  brood  which  is  now  grown  ti 
manhood  and  womanhood,  with  homv-.s  uf 
their  own — the  gambols,  laughter,  and  cheer 
of  children. 

Yes.  Christmas  awakens  the  stronge.it  ;i;.d 
most  heartfelt  associations  of  the  past  1:  s 
a  season  uniting  friends  and  kindred,  a  .•rea- 
son of  radiant  spirits,  blended  with  the  mt-.-^t 
solemn  and  sacred  memories;  a  season  (<f 
open  house,  genuine  hospitality  niled  wnu 
Joyous  festivities. 

And.  too.  with  the  lioir.e  nifmirie;-  <  t 
Christmas,  there  are  those  associated  w:th 
the  church  services — inspiring  and  hu!- 
lowed.  They  tell  the  beautiful  sto:y  of  the 
Child.  There  Is  the  niusic  of  this 
—choir    and    orean.    witli    Chrls'mas 


Christ 
season 
carols. 

Yes,  now  again,  ti.^- 
Christmas  lree.s,  shu.;:.? 
covered    earth.      Tliere 


(  f'.re  tlie  lighted 
f  U!  i;;>(;n  the  snuw- 
hre    t;ie    Chrus'irias 


delicacies,  the  gatherings  with  old  ne.ghb'  rs 
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and  frlei'c!-  There  are  the  sbinlr.g  ;:f.i'.ei,s 
of  Chru»t*i..;  Tr-ily  It  Is  a  sacred  .ti.d  a 
Jovcus  ^i-.o.n.  T'lere  1=;  a  fraprancr  abou'„ 
C^;>':;v.o  ■i-!:;'";i  •:',  I'h-':-  ^t-i^.-:-  brings. 
1  S-.i-re  ;s  li'.e  warnrJi  ui  tnp'.uifh::-'  h;i;;pmess 
of  countenance,  and  jo,   ;  f  -pi:r. 

But  this  Christmas  :~  (i:::i  -  nt.  Tuduy  we 
live  In  the  atomic  n'f  Tr.f  advent  of  the 
atomic  bomb  climaxed  50  years  of  the  great- 
est period  of  Invention  and  discovery  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Humanity  is  attempting  to  reach  beyond 
these  discoveries  and  to  pierce  the  veil — to 
ascertain  life's  real  meaning.  There  is  a 
BpiritXial  awakening  among  the  peoples  of 
earth  They  desire  a  better  imderstanding 
of  God  and  man's  relation  to  Him. 

One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-five 
years  ago.  In  a  stable  In  Bethlehem,  a  Child 
was  born.  This  Child  grew  up  to  manhood 
and  was  designated  by  tiie  various  terms  of 
Master.  Wayshower.  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
God.  Through  Him  there  flowed  the  divine 
manifestation  of  God  In  greater  complete- 
ness than  in  any  other  mortal. 

He  was  also  called  the  Light  of  the 
World — Saviour.  Others  beTbre  Him  had 
manifested  to  the  world  ^reat  spiritual 
truth.  Such  were  Moses,  Nehemiah,  Job, 
Isaiah.  Daulel.  and  others.  But  Nazarene.  as 
He  was  called,  told  men  to  seek  and  they 
would  find. 

He  sensed  man's  unity  with  his  Maker,  so 
much  fo  that  He  could  say:  "I  and  My  Father 
are  One."  On  another  occasion  He  said; 
"I  am  the  way.  the  truth,  and  the  life." 
His  Job  wa-s  to  make  truth  understandable 
and  workable — the  truth  which,  when  uti- 
lized and  lived,  would  heal  the  heait  of 
humanity. 

The  beautiful  story  of  the  nativity  of 
Jesus,  as  found  In  the  Bible,  pictures  the 
shepherds  receiving  the  ^ngelic  ty dings  of 
the  Saviour's  birth.  It  pictures  their  going 
forth  to  Bethlc'hem.  where  they  found  the 
B4ibe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in 
a  manger.  But  this  Babe  had  to  grow  in 
stature  and  wisdom  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  man.  That  means  He  had  to  put  off 
His  swaddling  clothes. 

The  challenge  of  that  Incident  is  plain  to 
us  this  Christmas. 

■\'ou  will  remember  that  I  have  called 
C^;  ..'^tmai  1945  a  challenging  Christmas. 

■\Ve  have  won  the  war.  But  have  we  put 
off  our  swaddling  clothes,  such  as  intoler- 
ance, hatred,  lust.  Ingratitude,  envy,  criti- 
cism, and  smugness? 

Wh?n  the  Christ  Child  had  grown  to  man- 
hood. He  gave  of  His  spiritual  wealth.  He 
L;ave  ideas  which.  If  followed  in  individual. 
i;:' ;.■;..".  .ii;(i  .nternational  relations,  would 
^'■'l'^'-  '..t  p.  D'.ems  of  mankind.  You  re- 
nifrn'oer  He  said:  'Blvs.^t'd  are  the  peace- 
"':kt;-  ;  r  ihpv  .';!i  .;;  i-e  called  the  chil- 
i.if  :.■  :  Ci.  a  lit'  ;(>■■  lUiizcd  that  peacemak- 
er.:;   .vu-  ^  T.-ittir  wiihiii  one.     Hr  n-.nde  the 


n.imic    statement    that    "the    k 


>-..-, 


m    of 
have 


•!ven     is     within     you"     'Very     :l 
caught  up  to  that  statement. 

He  constantly  preached  to  H:.s  followers 
tr.f  need  of  "fearing  not.  and  rejoicing 
always."  Vn'ns  not  that  the  message  that  the 
iiigels  brcu:;ht  also?  They  chained:  "Fear 
r.ot.  for.  behold.  I  bring  you  v.-:>\i  :ydings  of 
great  Jcy.  wnlch  shall  be  to  ail  people." 

And  so.  my  friends,  let  us  resolve  that  this 
Ch;  :-•:-. :s  season— the  first  Christmas  of 
p*\.t  c  ;!-.  5  y  ars — we  will  not  .simply  celebrate 
the  .,ci\ '^at  of  the  Christ  Cii  '.d  ;;:  :he  usual 

Way. 

L.e:  ;;s  rpf-lve  'h  ■•  ■■vr  w.::  ht-r-:^  and  ::rv 
reGed:i.a:e  our.-elvcs  t<>  tht-  j  o  ,:{  b:-!iigiug 
pe..ce  .^11  ea;i;i  and  ^uod  wi::  ..::.. mi;  all  races 
cf  nic:;.  Let  ■;s  hf-.i:  ;:i  ir.ii,:  -i;.:t  Jf.,v.:,  w  ..s 
not   only  a  teacher   bi:t  a  d^ti  .,:    Uu>  'Word 

V'f  must,  if  we  ir.teiid  to  ioilov^  m  His 
.Ktcp.-;,  recovrr.ari  thit,  we  w;:;  .r.u. VKiuai.y, 
natKjii.ihy,  ai:d  u;tc;":ui  tii.ma'ily  .,♦•?  :;d  of  liie 
]]'■'.<'  f  ixcs  'h  if  destroy  'hf^  ^■  ..  s  •  ■•  h.i.- 
i:u...y    .li.d    i^... uucH\ily.     We   iiiu;rt    ^.^.e    the 


•r';-i:s  c  !;ra.r;od  in  the  Scr:v^''-i  on  the 
Moinr.  ■«,'>  .T,u--  nract;'  r-  t;;^  Golden  Rule 
and   l.ve   a.s   goi.-u   San:;ir:' a:.s. 

Christmas,  1&!,3  as  hke  '.::f  N...els  of  old. 
But  it  Is  also  a  r.fw  Chr:st;n.ii — u  challenging 
Christmas — fur   :;,■-.   ;~ih 

I  think  that  this  Christmas  the  star  of 
peace  is  shining  more  brightly  than  It  has 
in  many  years.  There  are  happy  omens  for 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see  with  that  peace, 
for  which  the  race  has  longed  and  hungered, 
will  soon  be  a  continuing  thing  of  reality. 

We  know  that  conditions  are  better  be- 
tween Russia.  Britain,  and  ourselves.  Con- 
tingents of  Russian  and  Australian  troops 
are  going  Into  Japan  to  serve  under  Mac- 
Arthur.  As  a  result,  more  of  our  boys  are 
coming  home.  The  crisis  In  the  Near  East 
appears  to  be  clearing  up. 

There  are  signs  that  on  the  management- 
labor  front  In  America  both  management 
and  labor  are  sensing  the  fact  that  there  Is 
a  third  party  in  the  picttire — the  public — 
which  has  rights  and  Is  entitled  to  con- 
sideration. 

And  so  the  Name,  which  is  above  every 
other  name,  comes  to  have  greater  meaning 
than  ever  before.  The  flame  which  the 
Saviour  lit  2.000  years  ago  burns  ever  and 
ever  brighter.  It  throws  an  everlasting  light 
of  hope  and  faith. 

Guided  by  that  light,  we  can  do  naught 
but  triumph  over  our  problem.s.  We  can  do 
naught  but  be  adequate  to  our  challenges. 

God  is  greater  than  any  problem.  The 
Joyful  spirit  of  Christmas  is  more  enduring, 
more  powerful,  than  any  momentary  set- 
back or  sadness  or  misfortune  we  may  suffer 
now  or  in  the  future.  Let  us  remember  that 
fact  always  and  take  heart  and  courage 
from   it. 

In  conclusion,  dear  friends,  may  I  express 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Wiley  and  myself  our 
warmest  wishes  of  the  season  to  you  and 
yours  and  to  the  kind  folks  of  this  station 
who  made  this  broadcast  possible. 

May  all  of  us  and  all  of  humanity  go  on 
from  this  challenging  Christmas  to  even 
more  Joyous  Christmases  to  come. 

May  we  all  come  to  know  that  peace,  spoken 
of  old.  as  "the  peace  which  passeth  all 
understanding." 


vjiiayui^;  Rubber  G.t:U  the  Run-Around 


EXTENSION  OF  Ri.M.-.RKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  2.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday  December  21.  1945 

M:.  ANDERSON  of  California.  •  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  March  1942  this  country  em- 
barked on  a  program  for  the  production 
of  domestically  grown  natural  rubber 
from  the  much-discu£sed  buT  little- 
known  guayule  shrub.  It  was^carefully 
and  thoroughly  explained  to  the  Con- 
gress at  that  time  that  at  least  4,  and 
perhaps  5,  years  would  elapse  before  any 
substantial  amount  of  rubber  would  be 
obtained  frori  tliis  rather  slow-growing 
desert  plant.  Now,  just  a  little  over  ZVz 
years  since  the  inception  of  the  program, 
ConarT.-s  ha.s  vof  ^•d  to  liquidate  the  entire 
pro-j.--ot  'oy  tlie  tnd  of  1946. 

Wliat  utttr  folly,  \\\:a'  tragic  short- 
,sJe!itcclno>s;  with  nai:;ral  rubber  at  a 
pionvr,ni.  a:7d  witli  o':i  .-:,\k  pjje  at  an 
a:I-ii;:ir  low.  wo  b:;'I-!o:y  auihorize  the 
'''•0  a  :  •  ^  .  f  r-iayule 
■;::.i:  Li  :i; ;:;  fi::ecn  to 
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twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  rubber,  de- 
pending upon  the  age  which  growing 
plants  are  permitted  to  reach. 

Not  with  my  vote,  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  for 
one,  do  not  Intend  to  bury  my  head  in 
the  sand  like  the  proverbial  o.'-trich  and 
let  the  United  States  again  become  the 
international  sucker  for  the  notorious 
British-Dutch  rubber  monopoly.  Have 
we  no  regard  for  the  rubber  consumers 
in  this  countjry?  Are  we  again  going  to 
ignore  the  recommendation  of  General 
Eisenhower  who.  in  1930,  said: 

If  the  guayule  Industry  could  develop  to 
the  point  where  approximately  400,000  acres 
were  devoted  to  the  growth  of  guaytile,  we 
would  product  annually  almost  160.000.000 
pounds  of  rubber  and  have  on  reserve  at  all 
times  not  less  than  250,000,000  pounds.  The 
existence  of  tbese  conditions  would,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  where  our  overseas  communi- 
cations were  Interrupted,  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  ^fltion. 

What  a  prophecy  that  turned  out  to  be. 

I  know,  juit  as  every  other  Member  of 
the  House  k^ows,  that  the  Government 
management  and  administration  of  the 
emergency  guayule  rubber  project  has 
been  ccstly.  wasteful  and  uneconomic. 
Is  that  any  reason  for  scrapping  the  two 
mills  that  have  already  been  constructed 
and  junking  25,000  tons  of  one  of  the 
most  precious  natural  resources  in  cur 
possession? 

Now.  to  ca^  the  climax.  The  following 
exchange  of  correspondence  between  the 
Rubber  Reserve  Corporation  and  the 
chairman  Of  the  California  State 
Guayule  Rubber  Project  Committee 
ought  to  win  the  fur-lined  bathtub. 
Eighteen  ceots  per  pound  for  domestic 
guayule  rubljer,  31  cents  per  pound  for 
an  inferior  J)roduct  from  Mexico  and 
heaven  only  knows  how  many  times  that 
much  for  riibber  from  South  America. 
Everybody  passes  the  buck,  our  "good 
neighbors"  gjet  the  dough,  guayule  gets 
the  run-arov^nd  and  the  American  rub- 
ber consumet-  gets  it  in  the  neck. 

RK»NsT^ucnoN  Finance 

'  Corporation, 

OjncE  or  RuBEEB  Reserve. 
Washingttn,  D.  C,  November  28,  1945. 
Carlyle  Thor*e, 

Chairmanjcalifornia  State  Guayule  Proj- 
ect Committee.  Washivgton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Thorpe:  This  letter  is  being  for- 
warded to  you  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Parsons 
representing  your  committee,  who  discussed 
with  the  undersigned  on  November  27,  1945, 
several  aspects  of  the  proposal  of  certain  in- 
terests in  California  to  purchaee  from  the 
tJnlted  States  department  of  Agriculture  the 
emergency  guajrule  rubber  project  at  Salinas. 

Mr.  Parsons  ♦as  advised  that  under  Civilian 
Production  Adininistratior^  Order  No.  R-1.  as 
amended,  no  person  Is  permitted  to  sell  or 
to  buy  natural  rubber,  including  guayule. 
without  first  obtaining  authorization  to  do 
so  from  the  RIbbber  Bureau  of  the  Civil iaa 
Production  Administration.  Washington, 
D.  C.  which  succeeded  the  War  Production 
Board.  This  office  acts  as  the  sole  importer 
and  distributor  of  natural  rubber,  Including 
guayule:  therefore.  It  will  be  necessary  that 
all  guayule  proriuced  in  the  United  States  be 
sold  to  this  olQce. 

As  explained  to  Mr.  Parsons,  this  office  Is 
not  in  a  position  to  make  any  commitment 
other  than  frohi  day  to  day  as  to  the  price 
which  it  will  pay  for  guayule  rabt)er  offered 
to  it.  The  current  price  which  this  office  is 
paying  for  usu^l  good  quality  guayule  is  19 
cents  per  poun^  In  less-than -carload  lots,  le's 
freight  to  destlfaation  designated  ty  this  Cf- 
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flee,  and  18  cents  per  pound  in  carluad  lots. 
less  freight  to  destination  designated  by  this 
OfBce.  Such  price  represents  this  Office's  do- 
mestic selling  price  for  such  gtiayule. 

Although  commitments  have  been  made  In 
the  past  to  purchase  guayule  in  foreign 
countries  at  a  price  in  excess  of  the  selling 
*price  in  this  country,  such  commitments  were 
made  entirely  for  the  reason  that  the  Jap- 
anese occupation  of  the  far-eastern  rubber 
sources  made  it  imperative  to  pay  whatever 
price  was  required  in  order  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum production  Obvlotisly.  this  situation 
does  not  e.xlst  now  that  hostilities  have  ceased 
and  the  far-eastern  rubber  sources  are  again 
In  the  hands  of  our  allies. 

If  there  is  any  further  Information  which 
this   Office  can   furnish  you,    please  do   not 
hesitate  to  contact  the  undersigned. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Richard  Batbutt. 
Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Rubber  Re- 
serve. 

California  State  Guayule 
Rubber  Project  CoMMmEE. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  December  S.  1945. 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
Office  of  Rubber  Reserve. 

Washington.  D   C. 
(Attention  Mr.  Richard  Baybutt  1 

Ceir  Mr  Baybutt:  Your  November  28  let- 
ter has  been  given  careful  consideration  by 
this  committee. 

As  you  are  doubtless  aware.  Congress  has 
Just  passed  a  bill  requiring  liquidation  of  the 
Governments  guayule  emergency  rubber 
project  during  the  year  1946  and.  therefore, 
unless  something  's  .salvaged  out  of  this  In- 
dustry by  private  enterprise,  production  of 
natural  rubber  in  United  States  will  be  com- 
pTetely  and  probably  permanently  eliminated 
Within  6  months  or  so. 

Most  of  the  farmers  In  the  Salinas,  Tracy- 
Newman.  Colusa,  and  southern  California 
districts,  on  whose  land  the  Government  has 
guayule  leases,  stand  ready  to  form  a  co- 
operative organization  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  and  operating  the  Salinas  rubber 
mill  with  the  harvesting,  baling,  and  trans- 
portation equipment  assigned  to  that  mill. 
They  will  then  continue  to  care  for  their 
present  guayule  plantings  to  economic  ma- 
turity, and  when  these  plantings  are  har- 
vested many  of  the  cooperating  farmers  In- 
tend to  replant  and  continue  in  the  guayule- 
growlng  business. 

Recent  improvements  in  varieties  which 
will  produce  20  percent  more  rubber  and  20 
percent  more  tonnage  per  acre,  with  maturity 
about  a  year  sooner  than  the  presently 
planted  varieties,  together  with  improved 
techniques  in  growing  nursery  stock,  in 
planting  seeds  directly  in  the  growing  fields. 
and  In  cultural,  harvesting,  baling,  and  min- 
ing practices,  have  convinced  many  of  our 
farmers  that  in  the  future  they  can  compete 
in  a  free  and  open  market  with  imports  of 
natural  rubber  and  we  wouldjike  the  chance 
to  prove  It. 

It  is  conceded  that  Government  operation 
of  the  farms  and  the  mills  hais  been  far  more 
costly  than  under  private  enterprise.  "For 
instance,  a  preliminary  study  by  those  farm- 
ers interested  in  this  cooperative  undertaking 
indicates  that  we  can  mill  the  rubber  for 
6 ',2  cents  to  7  cents  per  pound  and  that  we 
can  harvest,  bale,  and  transport  the  shrub 
to  the  mill  at  $6  per  ton,  or  approximately  3 
cents  per  pound  lor  the  rubber.  But  it  costs 
something  to  care  for  the  fields,  and  unless 
the  fa'-mers  are  given  a  reasonable  profit  for 
maintaining  the  guayule  they  will  naturally 
turn  to  producing  other  profitable  crops. 

Yotir  argument  that  the  war  emergency  is 
over,  and  thus  It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to 
pay  any  price  necessary  to  obtain  rubber, 
sounds  logical  until  we  give  consideration 
to  the  existing  supply-and-demand  situa- 
tion. Demand  for  natural  rubber  is  now  far 
In  excess  of  supply,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  if  we  were  permitted  to  sell  this 
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guayuie  rubber  on  a  free  and  open  market 
we  could  contract  a  year's  output  for  well 
over  50  cents  per  pound.  One  manufacturer 
has  cffered  us  $2  per  pound  for  100  tons  per 
month. 

Where  In  hell's  the  logic  in  the  Govern- 
ment spending  $9  to  $15  per  acre  to  eradicate 
the  growing  shrub  from  the  existing  fields 
when  farmers  are  willing  to  take  their  fields 
over  "as  Is"  and  supply  badly  needed  nat- 
ural rubber  for  not  over  half  the  price  the 
open  market  is  willing  to  pay?  We  would 
appreciate  an  answer  to  that  one. 

Again,  why  pay  the  low  wage-earning, 
low-standard-of-iivlng  Mexicans  31  cents  per 
pound  for  an  Inferior  grade  of  guayule  rub- 
ber and  only  offer  us  18  cents,  or  half  the 
price,  for  a  far  superior  grade?  This  policy 
actually  penalizes  American  producers  as 
against  foreigners  The  existing  Rubber  Re- 
serve directive  seems  to  us  to  be  good- 
neighbor  policy  with  a  vengeance. 

We  realize.  Mr.  Baybutt.  that  as  long  as 
the  demand  is  in  excess  of  the  supply  that 
It  is  logical  to  control  rubber  prices.  But. 
by  the  same  token.  Is  It  logical  to  destroy  a 
potential  production  of  15.000  tons  of  rubber 
In  the  United  States.  And  if  the  Govern- 
ment, In  order  to  hold  retail  rubber  prices 
down  to  prewar  levels,  sees  fit  to  subsidize 
rubber-product  manufacturers  by  selling  its 
natural  rubber  to  them  at  less  than  half  the 
cost  of  importations,  why  shouldn't  it  pay 
domestic  producers,  with  the  highest  labor 
and  material  costs,  the  highest  taxes,  the 
highest  1  nd  values,  at  least  the  same  price 
it  pays  foreigners? 

All  our  people  are  asking  is 'that  the  Rub- 
ber Reserve  Corporation  either  give  us  the 
same  contract  that  they  have  with  the  Mexi- 
cans or  permit  us  to  seli  our  product  uncon- 
trolled on  the  free  and  open  market.  This 
seems  to  us  orJy  fair.  and.  In  view  of  the 
above  arguments,  we  hope  you  will  recon- 
sider your  first  decision  and  favorably  con- 
sider our  request. 

In  view  of  General  Eisenhower's  rejjort. 
per  copy  attached,  do  you  think  it  is  logical 
for  the  United  States  to  be  dependent  upon 
a  foreign  source  of  supply,  located  10.000 
miles  away,  for  so  Important  a  strategic  ma- 
terial as  natural  rubber  when  an  infant  In- 
dustry here  in  America  Is  anxious  aijd  will- 
ing to  pioneer  its  development  in  free  and 
open  competition  with  all  comers? 

We  are  conSdent  that  world,  prices  for 
natural  rubber  wUl  remain  sufficiently  high 
for  at  least  the  next  5  years  to  permit  us  to 
operate  profitably  until  by  experience  and 
through  trial  and  error  we  can  prove  to  the 
world  that  we  can  produce  natural  rublier  in 
America  as  cheap  or  cheai>er  than  any  place 
in  this  cockeyed  world. 

What  do  you  say? 
Sincerely, 

C.  Thofp*.  Chairman. 

Reconstruction  Finance  CcRroEATioN. 
Washington.  D.  C.  December  14.  1945. 
Mr.  CARLISLE  Thorpe. 

Chairman.  California  State  Guayule 
Project  Committee.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Thorpe:  Receipt  is  acknowledged 
of  your  letter  of  Deceml)er  5,  1945.  concerning 
the  price  at  which  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  will  pvrchase  domestically  pro- 
duced guayule  rubber. 

In  order  to  understand  the  position  of  this 
Corporation,  you  should  bear  In  mind  that 
the  price  at  which  this  Corporation  sells 
guaj-ule  rubber  to  consumers  is  fixed  by  the 
Office  cf  Price  Administration  rather  than  by 
this  Corf)oratlon  and  this  Corporation  cannot 
purchase  same  In  excess  of  the  established  , 
selling  price  unless  It  intends  to  subsidize 
domestic  production  of  guayule  rubber  This 
Corporation  v.as  si>eclfically  authorized*  by 
Congress  to  subsidize  the  production  of  natu- 
ral rubber  in  foreign  countries  during  the  war 
emergency  and  similarly  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  authorized  to  under Uke  the 


domestic  production  cf  guayule  rubber,  which 
was  tantamount  to  a  subsidy  inasmuch  as  it 
was  recognized  that  the  sale  ;Qf'  guayule  to 
consumers  would  be  at  a  price  less  than  the 
cost  of  production.  It  is  not  the  prercgative 
of  this  office  to  continue  the  subsidization  of 
domestically  produced  guayule.  particularly 
since  Congress  has  only  recently  determined 
that  the  domestic  production  of  guayule 
should  not  be  subsidized  any  longer. 

As  to  whether  domestic  producers  of 
guayule  should  be,  or  whrtj  they  will  be,  per- 
mitted to  sell  on  the  opicn  market  rather 
than  to  this  Corpxjration  Is  a  decision  which 
rests  not  with  this  Corporation  but  with  the 
Civilian  Production  Administration,  and  un- 
til the  present  controls  and  restrictions  are 
removed  there  Is  nothing  this  Corporation  can 
do   In   the   matter. 

You  state  that  you  have  received  an  offer 
of  $2  per  pound  for  100  tons  of  guaj-ule  per 
month,  but  you  did  not  Indicate  whether 
su-h  offer  was  made  by  a  manufacturer  of 
permitted  products  or  of  nonpermitted  prod- 
ucts. Undoubtedly,  manufacturers  of  non- 
permitted  products  and  black-market  oper- 
ators would  be  willing  to  purchase  much 
more  than  100  tons  per  month  at  almost  any 
price.  However,  as  long  as  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  believes  the  o7er-all  national 
economy  Is  served  best  by  a  selling  price  of 
17I2  cents  per  pound  for  guayule,  this  office 
must  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  If  you  disagree  with 
such  decision,  your  reccuise  Is  with  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  or  with  Congress 

With  regard  to  the  price  being  paid  to 
Mexican  producers  of  guayule.  I  will  only  re- 
iterate that  such  price  is  being  paid  solely 
because  It  was  necessary  as  a  war  measure 
to  agree  to  pay  such  a  price  tl^j-ough  Juno  30. 
1947.  in  order  to  obtain  maximum  production 
during  the  war  period.  Upon'^^tre  expiration 
of  such  contract  it  is  not  contemplated  that 
any  further  commitments  will  be  mr.de  with 
Mexican  interests  at  price  above  our  domestic 
selling  price. 

Yours  very  truly. 

RICHARD  Baybutt. 
Dcfuiy  Director,  Office  of  Rubber  Reserve. 

Copy  to  Congressman  AndCrson  cf  Cali- 
fornia 


Mr.  Harry  Bashore,  an  Oi.tsta'-di.n,: 
Public  Servami 


EXTENSlClQ  CF  REMARKS 

iiUN.  CRL  T.  CUR  lis 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Thursday.  December  20.  1945 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Harry 
Ba.'?hore.  the  Commissioner  of  Reclama- 
tion, is  leaving  the  Federal  service.  Mr. 
Bashore.  having  reached  the  age  of  65, 
is  going  to  leave  his  desk  in  Washington 
and  return  to  his  home  at  Mitchell, 
Nebr.  I  know  that  I  speak  for  every 
Representative  from  the  West  when  I 
say  that  we  are  grateful  for  the  long 
years  of  service  that  Mr.  Bashore  has 
rendered.  We  hope  that  he  will  enjoy 
many,  many  years  of  life  and  that  many 
good  things  are  in  store  for  him, 

Mr.  Bashore  graduated  from  LaGrange 
College  in  LaGrange,  Mo.,  :':  :r.99.  with 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degre'--  ;  :  '  m  ihe 
University  of  Mi.ssoun  at  C  urr.oia.  Mo., 
in  1306,  with  a  bachelor  of  .science  de- 
gree in  civil  engineei-ing.  He  joined  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  19C6.  when 
that  agency  was  only  4  years      ci      II  • 
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was  an  r-^^iiv^rms  ?.]do  .:n.;  iu:''r  sup'T- 
intendr-i;':  (in  tr-  Norii  i'..tr'o  prrjec*  m 
Nfbra^k.i  ana  Wyomuu'  Irx  11)27  i-f  be- 
came coti>l:u<  t.oii  .■ng:r-"'r  on  a  projfct. 
to  irrik'a-f  32  COO  ac;--'--  :n  ea.-'ern  Ore- 
f?on  'H:v"  \t-ars  iat-T  r>'  \va-  cailKi  tn 
Spokane,  Wa.sh  .  uiif-:"  f-  r  2  v.-ar-  he 
made  the  enKinertirm  .nv*  -tii;  r  or;-  t::at 
preceded  the  buiiair.;-  cf  li.c-  'a,  r^a'.- 
largest  concrete  dam  — C>;a!ni  C.  ua-' 
Dam  on  the  Coli;mb}a  H:ur  'o  >'o:e 
water  for  irri'-Ti'jr.j  moi>"»  ihan  a  miliion 
acres  of  new  land  which  will  provid-j 
thotisands  of  farms  for  returnir.::  serv- 
icemen and  others.  In  1932  h.-  went  to 
Sacramento  to  condut :  p:  liMimary  in- 
vestigations on  another  t;;ta;    muliipU'- 


PMrpoM"-  r-"T!ar^,: t lop.  proi.'f 


-•:;e  2.000.- 


GnO-a  '•■'"  C'f'i,''\i.  Valiiv  d-'V'-!"pmfni  in 
Cai;:ii:n.  i  llv  1'  n.')\ving  >■»■■■!■  hf  be- 
cait:-'  k  ('I.-*' ';r"on  fMmiV'V  and  >uper- 
vist-d  rhe  buiifnn:;  cl  th-'  Ali'ova  and 
Seir.mr..  D.i.T,.-  oil  th"  Kendnck  proiect 
in  Wv(.iir..iu'  F.'  ini  V/yuriiiv^  to  Wa.-h- 
ing'on  w  .1  bi;'  a  .-lep  for  Harry  Ba-iore 
ii''rv  iia\:r.L'  ?2;' ••!i  ^iirh  an  acf-t ;-,;:;•  uf 
!.;>  atimnii'ra'.-. "  abilitv  and  capai;'  / 
!i.)r  liiorouuh  MM^fvi'  '.v"nrk:nansh:p  H" 
■.■■.  a.v  appninr,d  a  .-.-.fan*  Cninmi^.sioncr  of 
111"  Bui-»-au  (i!  Pv('('\,raa;:cn  m  1939  and 
succeedtHi  Ji:;::i  C.  I'age  as  Commis- 
.^ioner  in  1943. 

Mr.  Ba.shiir-. '■-  i]h:>l  rj'-:;  -  prrdocessor 
John  C  ?,<-••  \>..i^  ..il-n  a  Ncbra-kan,  Mr. 
Pa^a:-  v\  a  -  iji  -;■':  :•;  Nt'br  t^k  j  ,  ;>•  iivad'K"  *■(.! 
Irnrj;  ir.e  (''.ifi'  I'l  ^T.'-'irvfTinu;  a'  \h'. 
University  ';f  N-bra-ka  a.-.ri  ;-,.'d  the 
Bureau  of  Pai  ^aniatiur.  \vr:\  i.;i.- '.ir-.ction 
iUr  many  \>-a;  - 

Mr.  Sprak<r,  I  would  Ukp  to  extend  my 
rtni-rk-  uy  .iicluding  an  editorial  which 
anp  ared  in  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star  of 

D' c^'inbrr  17,  1945: 

r  Kda  r '■  MiTcin  :  l 
The  Nebraska  neighbors  of  Harry  W  B,- 
Ehore  could  be  a  little  bit  envious  of  the 
opportunities  which  this  adopted  Nebraskan 
has  had  as  the  head  ;  :  :hr  United  States 
Bureau  of  Reciamatior..  Ii  r^  the  Job  of  the 
finest  creative  activity.  Each  day  of  it  brings 
the  satisfaction  justly  arising  from  knowl- 
edge that  Americas  natural  resources  are 
hr-r7    rf^.st.-rt-c!. 

Mr  13  '  ;v  Ti-  (■'..-'•■:■  ;i  •.'::*■■  reclamation  serv- 
ice in  i:'33,  and  ius  fir.st  rf'.<ponstbility  was 
the  North  Platte  irrigation  projects  in 
western  Nebraska  He  followed  this  assign- 
ment bv  .<:\!p'!  ■.  i.•^!!liJ  con=tr\;f  t  ion  of  the 
Alcova  a.-.;1  Stir.::;i  .o  Dari.-  :a  Wyoming,  ris- 
ing stc<r(!.;v  a;;*:;  ,  '.pCir.t-  d  C  ii.missloner  in 
Ausju.'^t  .  f  IJMJ  N  -.v  :•'  ('•:-'  retirement  age. 
M.  Ba-:'  .  rv  t  ...;.; :...-:  !i..s  devotion  to  tlie 
It,.-  ;.  v.:.fT>'  .-.1  n.u.r.  (.:  his  activities  took 
j.i  u-t  hv  announci::,'  ;-.:-  aitentlon  to  return 
to  Mitchell  to  tak'-  u;^  r.^s'dpn''t'  He  has 
the  satisfaction  of  kr-wiiL:  il^.a'  '..-  was  as- 
BciCiatrd  wit)l  'ho  rt'ihini,- .  :■  i;;  ja'r.ice  in  its 
irer.ud  of  *:.■    K:c.;tco'   iitf:r\;!ae>s. 


AM   of  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  17.  1945 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Mich:tan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 


ft  il';wm»j  article  from  thf  Farm  Journal 

',  '.  Dect.mb<^r  1945  by  Whc-ler  M?  Millen; 

All.   or  T  s 

.  B;.  W:..'.-..  .   McMiiien) 

Ail  cf  U.S  feel  better  this  Christmas.  Even 
those  whose  sons  will  not  come  back  have 
the  sad  comfort  of  knowing  war  Is  over  /or 
their  friends'  sons,  too.  We  shall  not,  on 
this  Christmas  morning,  read  of  casualty 
lists.  Headlines  will  not  tell  how  many  tons 
of  bombs  were  dropped  on  an  enemy.  Many 
of  the  boys  already  will  be  home.  We  shall 
know  that  others  will  be  on  the  way.  The 
vvar  is  over.     But  has  peace  come? 

If  people  were  sensible,  everyone  would 
now  forgive  everybody  else  for  the  sins  of  the 
past.  All  people  in  all  nations  would  treat 
others  fairly.  They  woiild  say.  "Millions  of 
men  have  been  killed  and  hurt.  Cities  and 
roads  and  ships  have  been  destroyed.  The 
labors  of  long  years  have  been  wiped  out. 
The  world  has  been  made  poor.  People  who 
once  lived  happily  are  dead,  or  weak,  or 
starving.  No  one  of  us  is  better  off.  The 
cruel,  ignorant  tyrants  who  started  this  war 
are  gone  or  going.  So  now  let  us  live  and 
let  live.  Let  us  not  quarrel.  Let  us  not 
fight.  Instead,  we  shall  be  kindly  and  be 
happy.     We  shall  work  and  be  well  off." 

Also,  they  would  say:  "From  now  on  we 
live  in  danger.  Never  again  can  the  world 
be  the  same.  Man  has  cracked  the  atom! 
Nothing  so  truly  awful  has  ever  come  about. 
A  few  evil,  mad  men  can  start  war  again,  as 
such  men  have  done  before.  With  rocket 
planes  they  can  shoot  atom  bombs  against 
cities  10.000  miles  away.  Tliey  can  push  one 
button  and  vaporize  a  million  people — turn 
to  nothing  by  the  act  of  an  instant  a  whole 
city,  all  its'  people,  and  everything  in  it.  A 
ghastly  power,  too  horrible  to  think  about — 
but  true.  We  had  better  think  about  It.  We 
must  think  what  to  do  about  it. 

"On  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men!" 
Never  before  were  those  words  so  filled  with 
meaning:  filled,  too.  with  warning.  Unless 
good  will  spreads  among  men  there  will  be 
no  peace  on  earth.  Unless  peace  clothes  the 
earth  there  will  be  no  men.  That  can  al- 
most be  true.  The  atom  bomb  has  such 
power  for  ruin  that  it  can  blast  away  all 
the  tools  of  civilization.  An  atomic  war 
could  leave  only  those  few  who  escaped  and 
were  able  to  live  as  savages  live.  Our  mod- 
ern life  depends  upon  tools,  upon  factories, 
railroads,  wires,  pipes,  radio,  cities,  and  ma- 
chines. All  these  a  few  atomic  bombs  could 
destroy. 

How  sure  can  we  be  that  people  will  choose 
to  be  of  good  will?  Not  sure  at  all.  The 
Old  World  has  always  seethed  with  hatreds. 
Race  has  hated  race.  Nation  has  hated  na- 
tion. Religion  has  hated  religion.  Some  of 
these  hatreds  have  lived  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  they  still  flame.  The  cruelties  of  this 
war  have  added  new  fuel  to  these  old  hates. 
New  causes  for  hate  have  risen.  In  the 
United  Stales  we  have  hate  enough,  yet  we 
hardly  know  what  it  is.  We  have  been  free. 
Having  been  free,  we  have  lived  well.  We 
have  learned  that  a  man  who  works  and 
creates  new  wealth  gets  more  than  a  man 
'A  ho  spends  his  life  fighting  with  others  ovei^ 
a  dollar,  a  tru.s;    or  an  acre. 

Unless  Wf  .-;.ow  how  rare  good  will  is 
among  men.  v.e  can  fool  ourselves  t)ecausc 
we  see  so  much  of  it  at  home.  What  other 
people  pcur  out  their  money  each  year  for 
Community  Chesu^?  What  other  nation 
gives  so  freely  to  the  Red  Cross?  What  other 
:  rition  hi  id-  gre.r  c.rivcs  to  find  clothes  for 
'he  < .  ,(1  .i:  ci  ;  .<.(!  f  .-  the  hungry  and  help 
lor  ti.e  Strieker;  '  Wnere  ♦  ;m'  du  men  give 
hotpKaJ.s  a:ul  fcch  .>  ;_-  ar:',,'  .r",  g. tileries  and 
mcciical  iabora'oi  .es  (.ut  (  i  tiif;r  own  private 
p(x?ket.' .'  Only  m  Anarxa  ,:re  these  things 
common.  Or.iy  m  .-iiner.ca  h.-.ve  many  men 
been  free  er.out;h  to  ear:!  the  i.ie<tns  to  givo 
j-i;  peiicruusly, 

S*:.  wnat  (.a;;  '.\f  '.:<  '  V.V.  :t  can  you  and  I, 
r.i  ]:!;.. n  .Ar..cri'. ..;.   i<:  ,■(.,.(■.  „  .?     How  cau  we 


keep  the  atom  from  killing  us?  How  can  we 
spread  good  will  among  men?  What  can  we 
do  that  there  may  be  peace  on  earth?  One 
thing,  plainly,  is  to  bold  peace  and  good  will 
In  cur  own  hearts.  Peace  and  good  will 
within  our  Own  families,  and  between  us 
and  our  nel^twrs  will  help  a  little.  They 
are  mildly  contagious,  and  will  spread  a  bttle 
to  others.  But  we  are  small  ourselvefi — only 
a  few  among  2.000.000,000  people  In  the  world. 
What  else  cati  we  do? 

Neither  m^n  nor  nations  gain  advantage 
by  being  weaH.  We  can  insist  that  the  United 
States  shall  be  strong.  The  world  being  what 
It  is.  tht  strength  of  America  must  be  such 
that  it  will  be  respected.  Though  the  war 
Is  over,  peace  has  not  been  made  sure.  Our 
scientists  mvet  always  hereafter  know  more 
about  the  atom  than  anyone  else  knows.  We 
must  set  free  our  men  of  the  air,  in  the  plane 
factories,  and  on  the  air  lines,  so  that  our  air 
power  shall  De  the  strongest.  We  must  set 
free  our  industries.  It  was  the  superiority 
of  American  industrial  management  and 
know-how  tllat  gave  our  fighting  men  the 
best  arms  fir$t,  and  the  most  of  them.  We 
had  that  superiority  becavise  Americans  have 
been  free  to  iiivent,  to  risk,  to  decide,  to  plan, 
to  make,  to  fompete,  and  to  sell.  A  strong 
America  comts  first  of  all. 

Then  we  can  insist  that  people  everywhere 
shall  be  helped  to  help  themselves.  Hard  as 
we  may  find  it  to  believe,  hunger  apd  want 
are  far  more  coianaon  than  plenty.  War  has 
Its  roots  in  w^nt.  So.  if  people  can  be  heli>ed 
to  raise  and  make  what  they  want  there  is 
less  danger  that  they  can  be  stirred  up  to 
fight.  American  too.is  and  American  know- 
how  Will  work  any  place.  They  will  raise 
food,  make  {joods,  and  haul  things.  In  the 
long  run  thcjj  do  not  need  to  be  given  at  our 
expense.  They  can  be  sold,  for  they  will  pay 
their  way.  lllllions  need  American  health 
know-how,  too,  so  they  can  do  mere  work. 
Certainly,  one  means  toward  peace  and  good 
will  Is  to  he|p  people  to  work  their  way  to 
plentv.  The  way  may  be  long,  but  when  they 
feel  hope  they  will  not  find  It  too  hard. 

One  other  thing.  America  must  not  only 
be  strong,  but  her  statesmen  will  need  to  be 
tough.  For  a  snort  time  we  held  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  atom.  We  can  at  least  try 
to  establish  a  world  order  that  can  settle 
disputes  wltljout  war.  We  must  be  tougli 
but  not  selfish — tough  for  our  ideals.  Our 
one  national  purpose  among  nations  should 
be  to  prevent  future  fools  from  starting  fu- 
ture wars.  We  know  new  that  in  modern 
war  the  victor  loses.  Just  as  do  the  defeated. 
In  future  wars  the  whole  human  race  will 
lose  if,  Indeed,  it  survives. 

"On  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men!" 
Are  human  beings  sen.slble  enough  to  earn  so 
high  a  reward?  Will  they  ever  choose  leaders 
strong  enough  to  solve  national  problems 
without  warsp  W;ll  they  ever  learn  that  the 
Great  Creator  filled  this  earth  with  ever- 
renewable  riches  which  man  will  harvest  only 
if  he  studies  nature's  laws,  and  if  he  works 
in  their  obedience?  Will  men  ever  learn  that 
the  Golden  Bule  can  bring  both  wealth  and 
peace?  WhatJ  a  glorious  Christmas  the  world 
might  enjoy  Were  human  beings  truly  prac- 
tical ! 


Congress  Shiould  Move  Speedily  To  Pro- 
tect the  .\t!t'norizpd  Wearers  of  '^fry'ce 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HGfi.  JaCKZ.  A'M}[:,;bON 

OF   CALIF       : 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Friday,  December  21,  1945 

Mr.  /iNDERSON  of  California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  4  I  addressed  the 
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House  on  the  necessity  for  imposing 
drastic  penalties  on  individuals  who  are 
gtiiltly  of  wearing  honorable  discharge 
buttons  to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 
On  the  same  day  I  introduced  a  bill, 
H.  R.  4898.  which  would  impose  heavy 
penalties  for  the  unauthorized  or  illegal 
wearing  of  discharge  buttons  and  other 
service  insignia. 

As  indicated  by  the  following  article 
from  the  Wsishington  Times-Herald  of 
recent  date,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
passing  the  legislation  referred  to  above. 
Let  us  put  a  stop  to  this  unconscionable 
racket: 

ANTOKK  CAN  BTJT  SEHVICE  BCTTON 

Niw  YoHK,  December  17. — That  little  gold 
**ruptured  duck,"  which  the  Nation's  fighting 
men  sweated  out  through  years  of  war.  can 
now  be  bought  by  any  graiter,  grlfter.  or  IV-F 
who  has  the  cash. 

Current  asking  prices  range  from  35  cents 
to  t25  In  New  York  stores  for  the  gold  em- 
blem which  decorated  Trajan's  forum  In  an- 
cient Rome  and  more  recently  was  adopted  by 
the  United  States  as  the  token  of  honorable 
discharge  from  the  armed  services. 

A  reporter  was  able  to  buy  a  35-cent  sew- 
on  emblem  from  one  of  the  uniform  outfit- 
ting shops  with  no  questions  asked  al>out 
Army  service.  Another  snop  asked  for  dis- 
charge papers  but  was  eiislly  satisfied  by  a 
hasty  glimpse  of  a  drivei's  license. 

That  is  to  say  there  arc  no  honest  stores. 

One  shop  required  honorable-discharge 
papers,  then  a  draft  card,  and  finally  apolo- 
gized for  being  so  strict. 

"But  we  thought  maybu  you  were  an  FBI 
man."  the  clerk  said. 

The  Army  public-relations  oflttce  explained 
that  stores  are  required  i.o  obtain  a  license 
from  the  Army  Adjutant  General's  ofQce  In 
Washington  In  order  to  sell  discharge  em- 
blems, and  that  the  stores  are  supposed  to 
ask  to  see  discharge  papers. 

"Whether  they  do  or  'lo  not  is  another 
question."  a  public-relations  cfflcer  added. 

One  Manhattan  firm  i:>  doing  a  rushing 
mall  order  business  In  "ruptured-duck" 
rings,  in  which  there  is  no  attempt  made  to 
check  on  the  se(fcrlce  stafis  of  the  buyer. 

Prices  vary  greatly  from  shop  to  shop,  for 
there  are  no  OPA' price  cedlngs  on  this  t3rpe 
of  Jewelry. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  R.AIPH  .4  GAMBLE    " 

OF    NEW    YOLK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  19,  1945 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 4,  1945,  there  was  published  in 
the  Standard-Star,  of  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  an  editorial  entitled  "The  Loafing 
Period,"  which,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  :     ^ 

THE    LOAFING    I1RI0D 

It  was  to  be  expected  thi.t  after  the  ending 
of  wars  on  two  continents,  after  an  Inspired 
national  effort  which  admittedly  called  heav- 
ily upon  our  reserve  strength,  we  should  wish 
to  rest  a  bit.  Many  deser.'e  a  little  time  to 
"sit  It  out"  and  catch  up  on  lack  of  sleep  and 
frazzled  nerves  and  actual  y  depleted  physi- 
cal reserves. 

Then,  too,  there  are  mar.y  who  are  utterly 
unwiUing  to  return  to  thel-  prewar  roles  and 
for  some  this  Is  thorougtly  Justified.    The 


Janitor  or  the  elevator  operator  who  rose  In 
the  ranks  to  a  position  of  responsibility  and 
command  Is  not  willing  to  go  back  to  sweep- 
ing floor  or  running  the  elevator,  and  who 
is  there  to  blame  him  for  a  desire  to  perpetu- 
ate his  aigher  plane  of  livelihood? 

Some,  too.  are  shopping  around,  not  wlth^ 
an  intention  of  idleness  for  any  extent  of 
time  but  In  a  deserved  leisure  while  they 
ascertain  what  the  market  offers  for  their 
best  Interests.  Many  who  were  upgraded 
In  war  Industries  now  refuse  to  accept  down- 
grading. And  in  the  case  of  women,  many 
who  found  independence  and  pleasure  in 
constructive  effort  are  disinclined  to  return 
to  domestic  service  or  clerical  Jobs  of  less 
prestige  and  consequence  in  the  social  and 
economic   scale. 

This  IS  all  understandable.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  surveys  Indicate  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  who  are  Just 
plain  loafing.  They  have  their  wartime  earn- 
ings, they  have  their  war  bonds  savings,  and 
they  want  a  good  time  before  they  put  the 
harness  back  on.  Some  are  drifting  about 
the  country,  seeking  vainly  what  they  could 
not  find  at  home,  under  the  prevalent  theory 
that  the  grass  In  the  other  pasture  is  al- 
ways greener. 

This  may  be  pleasant  for  a  time.  It  Is 
good  after  an  all-out  exertion  to  sit  for  a 
while  and  rest,  drawing  upon  the  resources 
we  have  t>een  fortunate  to  save,  playing  once 
more  and  learning  again  that  life  Is  not  all 
blood  and  sweat  and  tears.  But  if  we  doze 
too  long  in  the  sun  we  tempt  sickness;  if 
we  cultivate  coma  we  may  find  it  has  turned 
into  a  catalepsy.  Laziness  is  a  vice  which 
can  become  the  master. 

Isn't  it  about  time  we  shook  off  this  h3rp- 
nosis  of  fatigue  and  get  back  to  work?  Let's 
quit  waiting  for  George  to  do  it.  Let's  recog- 
nize that  reconversion  mearis  not  only  the 
making  over  of  large  Industrial  factories,  but 
also  of  our  own  mental  and  physical  struc- 
tures, to  the  point  where  we  can  again  find 
pleasure  In  hard  work. 

We  have  had  our  rest.  Now  the  time  for 
loafing  has  ended.    Lets  get  back  on  the  Job. 


Rank  Injusfifp  for  Some  Retired 

Frderai  Emplovrps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HUN.  HAKOll)  C  H.AGKN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  " 

Friday,  December  21,  1945 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  watched  the  progress  of 
Civil-service  retirement  legislation. 

I  have  been  conscious  of  the  inade- 
quacies imposed  upon  a  group  of  Federal 
employees  by  the  amended  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  of  1942.  For  that  reason 
I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  on  November  28.  The  edi- 
torial is  entitled  "Rank  Injustice"  and  it 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of 
the  House. 

It  follows:  !-  -. 

RANK    INJUSTICE 

The  Senate  voted  unanlmotofly  last  week 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  as  amended  January  24,  1942. 
to  Federal  employees  retired  prior  to  that 
date.  Previously,  restrictions  on  the  maxi- 
mum amotint  of  annuities  payable  had  re- 
sulted in  very  Inadequate  proportional  al- 
lowances to  employees  In  the  upper  salary 
bracket*.    Presumably  through  an  oversight 


Congress  did  not  follow  Its  usual  practice  of 
granting  increased  annuities  to  eligible  em- 
ployees who  had  retired  before  It  approved 
the  liberalizing  amendment  of  1942.  Conse- 
quently, this  group  of  annuitants  could  not 
qualify  for  the  Increased  allowances  now 
available   to   higher-salaried   employees. 

The  gross  and  utterly  indefensible  dis- 
crimination caused  by  failure  to  Include  a 
retroactive  clause  in  the  1943  legislation  la 
strikingly  revealed  In  numerotis  Instances. 
For  example,  a  District  engineer  in  the  Public 
Work  Agency  retired  before  1942.  after  38 
years  of  service,  who  had  had  a  salary  of 
t5.600  was  granted  an  annuity  of  $1.403 — 25 
percent  of  his  salary.  After  passage  of  the 
liberalizing  legislation  of  January  1942. 
several  employes  with  the  same  positions, 
salaries,  and  terms  of  service  retired  with 
annuities  of  twice  that  size. 

The  injustice  done  individuals  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  reach  retirement  age  a 
few  months,  weeks  or  days  too  soon,  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  action  of  some  re- 
tired employees  who  by  good  luck  or  political 
pull  have  been  able  to  qualify  for  reappoint- 
ment and  to  become  eligible  for  increased 
annuities.  Thus  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Census,  retired  In  1941  on  an  annuity 
of  $1,478,  obtained  in  June.  1942.  reap(>olnt- 
ment  to  a  post  carrying  less  than  half  his 
former  salary.  When  he  retired  again  3 
months  later,  he  was  granted  an  annuity  of 
$4.530 — more  than  three  times  his  former 
one.  During  that  3  months  he  paid  into  the 
retirement  fund  5  percent  of  his  salary — $44. 

The  cases  cited  are  typical  of  the  in- 
equities resulting  from  the  carelessness  or  in- 
difference of  Congress.  The  pressure  of  war- 
time legislative  demands  may  partly  explain, 
but  it  does  not  excuse.  Its  failure  to  enact 
remedial  legislation  long  ago.  Almost  4 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  mischief  wa^ 
done.  Meantime  many  older  annuitants 
have  died  and  all  of  them  have  lost  benefits 
to  which  they  had  a  moral  right  and  which 
they  could  have  used  to  great  advantage 
during  a  period  of  Vapidly  rising  prices. 
Since  the  bill  Just  passed  by  the  Senate  does 
not  permit  retroactive  payments  to  be 
made — as  It  should  in  strict  Justice — a  fur- 
ther delay  on  the  part  of  the  House  in 
passing  this  pressing  relief  measure  will  add 
Just  that  much  more  to  the  unacknowledged 
debt  that  the  Government  owes  to  a  veiny 
unfairly  treated  group  of  Its  retired  em- 
ployees, j 
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EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 


HON   JES.iEP.  WOLCOTT 

OF    MICHIG.v, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  21,  1945 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
country  was  shocked  to  learn  of  the  re- 
cent death  of  Dr.  Edwin  W.  Kemmerer, 
noted  economist  and  monetary  expert. 
On  many  occasions  Dr.  Kemmerer  has 
appeared  before  committees  of  Congress 
and  has  given  valuable  advice  on  mone- 
tary matters.  He  has  at  various  times, 
acted  as  monetary  consultant  for  14 
governments  in  reorganizing  their 
monetary  systems.  Until  his  retirement 
in  June  1943,  Dr.  Kemmerer  was  W:.  >;•  r 
professor  of  International  flnanc  iK.d 
director  of  the  international  financ  m  - 
tion  of  Princeton  University.  Hi.";  ri'  &'{i 
is  mourned  by  many  Members  ol  Con- 
gress who  have  been  helped  by  his  many 
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publications  and  discussions  on  our  do- 
mestic and  international  economic  and 
financial  problems.  I  include  in  my  re- 
marks thf  fiilloAins  editorial  from  the 
Npw  Yor,<  I  ;::■.!  m!  Monday.  December 
17    1945 

EXlWIN    '.V     KXMMERFR 

In  the  death  of  Edwin  W  Kpn.merer  th:-? 
Nation  has  lost  one  of  Its  forem  st  pconc- 
mlsts.  There  was  a  time.  Indeed  when  he 
was  probably  better  known  thr.aiehnur  'r.- 
world  than  any  other  American  econtmisr. 
for  he  was  successively  called  in  a"?  financial 
adviser  *r  so  many  countries  that  tt  would  be 
ted!  ius  '^ven  to  list  them  here. 

Tl;;  f-ord  shows  the  wide  recognition  of 
hi.s  :T:f.;-s  He  connbined  a  broad  theoretical 
grasp  of  the  problems  of  monev  banking  and 
credit  with  the  practical  Jurismt-nt  that 
came  from  his  unparallelwi  expener.ro  H>' 
WR-i  ft  rlear  thinker  and  a  lucid  writer  He 
-."..IS  :,ir-hrignt  in  his  e.vpresslor.  of  opini.Jii 
He  r»'miur:ed  to  the  end  an  uncomprorn:sing 
defender  of  the  Internationa!  gold  standard 
as  the  w  -rld's  only  protection  aa;aiiv>t  a  chaas 
of  domesticailv  managed  paper  ( urrencles 
Perhaps  nioie  than  any  other  ec(uom:st  m 
•his  rouutrv  hf  has  steadily  warned  m  the 
liuii  dozen  vi-ars  against  the  tendency  toward 
inflation  and  :r''x  ^ha'.  ^.a'  dancer  is  so  close 
1!!j'  n  us,  :-..s  .,:.«  v-i-  and  w'-.nLiiice  will  be 
keenlv  mil-vmhI 


Sp«fdy  Implementahon  of  United  Nations 
Charter 


ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGUS 

or  tixiNcis 

IN*  TME  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  De-emhcr  21.  1945 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
SfH^aker.  m  January  the  United  Nations 
OrRanlzatlnn  will  be  offlcially  launched 
when  both  the  General  A.ssembly  and  the 
Security  Council  meet  for  the  f\r.«;t  time. 
Many  im.mediare  problems  will  demand 
attention  and  .so  tireat  may  b*'  ^w  pr^  - - 
sure  that  the  primary  purpose  !-!■  \v^.i.-!> 
the  Un:t»xl  Nations  wa.s  conct-ivcd  may 
be  .slight,  d  or  ignored.  That  prim.uv 
purpt5.se  i>  clearly  .slated  in  article'  1  .  :" 
chapter  1  of  the  Charier;  "To  maintain 
international  peace  and  sertirit?  "  This 
purpose  must  be  carried  out  at  once  and 
with  vigor.  Today,  therefore,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  !Mr.  VoorhisI 
and  I  are  offering  Identical  resolutions 
which  call  for  speedy  implementing  of 
article  26,  chapter  5,  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.    That  article  reads: 

III  order  to  prnmdte  the  establlsl-.mcnt  and 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  ?f- 
curity  with  the  least  diversion  lor  armamei-.rs 
of  the  world's  human  and  economic  re- 
sources, the  Security  Council  siiall  be  re- 
sponsible for  formulating,  witli  the  assist- 
ance uf  the  Military  Staff  Cummitteo,  reieriea 
to  In  iii-ticic  47.  p!.i;.,s  :,)  be  submitted  to 
the  members  of  the  I'luted  Nution.s  for  the 
establishment  rt  a  system  f  r  'lie  regula- 
tion of  aimaments 

The  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb  has 
magnified  our  needs  to  control  the 
"dnersion  of  the  world's  liu.-r.an  and  ccc- 


nomi'"  re.source.s  to  armaments"  beyond 
all  powers  of  understanding  when  the 
Charter  wa^  drawn  up  last  spring  in  San 
Franci.sco.  Unilateral  action  would  be 
dantzerous  folly,  but  without  interna- 
tional controls,  most  of  our  resources 
wil!  be  drained  off  in  armaments.  Al- 
ready our  power  is  fortified  by  the  great- 
est f.eet  the  world  has  ever  seen,  as  well 
as  a  stock  pile  of  atomic  bombs  and 
yet  in  spite  of  appropnat:ion  cuts  since 
VJ-day,  obligations  already  undertaken, 
keep  our  armament  spending  at  the  ap- 
palling rate  of  six  and  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars a  month. 

Rus.sia.  on  the  other  hand,  plans  to 
build  a  Rreai  new  fleet,  and  before  long 
she  will  undoubtedly  master  the  atomic 
bomb.  Already  she  has  a  huge  army. 
ba.std  on  consciiption.  Britain,  for  the 
first  time  m  her  history,  will  continue 
compulsory  military  training.  However 
reluctantly,  the  Unit-'d  States  may  be 
forced  to  follow  suit. 

Since  national  security  depends  on  rel- 
ative and  not  absolute  military  strength. 
the  armament  game  is  an  explosive  and 
competitive  one  ?;ach  step  leads  to  an- 
other The  air  becomes  poisoned  with 
fear  and  war  is  f-asily  kindled. 

With  our  new  powers  of  destruction, 
-sci  \a.si  and  irr.nird.atc,  -a  <  r.ave  no  time 
tni  fumblinK  Tiir  oin-iu-Ui  race  must 
'"■  ii^i.'Mi  a:  n:n-.  by  ii\r  organization 
vvhi,-;i  m  war  was  i-onccrvod  nf  as  an 
ugeiii-v  to  koep  the  pt-uo-  W'-.;le  success 
is  iinc'>rta;n.  lack  of  international  agree- 
m-t.'  spc!!-,  certain  ruin  for  all.  We  risk 
ii.'l.ir.i:  by  attomptinR  to  limit  the  mad 
rate  In  fact,  tlie  speed  and  firmness 
uiM:  -Ai-.c!!  the  I'ruted  Nations  act.  may 
det'-rmiiie  the  fa;,    of  mankind 

A.s  the  most  potent  nation  in  the  world. 
i'  i.  pmpo;-  ';-;,•  .;;,.  United  States. 
thr(  11.  :.  ;•-  c^ T.iTrtrs.^  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  to  the  im- 
mediate implem.entinET  of  its  Charter. 
Action  sliould  outlaw  th.-  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  at)oh:sh  '.i.  :  .:;-'.\  .n-  peace- 
time conscription,  and  sf,  ,^p  itdequate 
ir'.'t-:  national  con'roN  apai  an  inspection 
^:--':r:  Tins,  as  tiie  Charter  promises, 
Ho,,:d  release  our  resources  for  construc- 
tive purposes. 


A  Militant  Champion  tor  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fn'dcv^.  D-'cvrnbt-r  21.  1945 

Mr,  LUDLOW  Mr  Speaker,  the  Rev- 
erend  L*^e  F.  So.xman.  pustor  of  the 
C^;ev.i,tn(i  A'.enue  Metiiodi.si  Church,  of 
K,.:>a  Cii\.  Mo  l;as  sent  me  a  letter 
\^i!.ci;  :n  my  Immbl"  opinion  sounds  a 
rallying  cry  thai  should  activate  every 
minister  of  the  Gospel  and  eve;  \  person 
who  believes  that  Chn.stianit v  has  sav- 
ing power  .0  n  s,  u..  humanity  from  the 
hatreds      v-ais      ^d    strifes'  that    are 


threatening  to  destroy  the  world.  Mr. 
Soxman  is  an  ardent  believer  in  my  bill, 
H.  R.  4648,  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Peace  and  Good  Will  and  he  is  willing  to 
do  something  more  than  express  his  sen- 
timent. He  believes  in  action.  He  be- 
lieves that  if  we  want  peace,  as  nearly 
all  Americans  do,  we  must  be  willing  to 
fight  for  it,  and  he  would  organize  a 
fighting  peace  army  of  young  people  to 
propagandize  for  peace  under  the  direc- 
tion and  guidance  of  the  proposed  De- 
partment Of  Peace  and  Good  Will.  In 
these  critical  times  Mr.  Soxman's  letter 
should  be  read  by  all  forward -thinlcing 
people,  and  I  present  it  for  printing  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows; 

Cleveland  Awtvx 
MrrHODiST  Cmtthch, 
Kan3as  City.  Mo.,  December  20,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Louis  Lddlow, 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D    C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Ltn)LOw:  Permit  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  sir.  on  your  efforts  In  Congress 
In  behalf  of  peace  and  especially  for  H.  R. 
4648  to  whiijh  you  referred  la«t  week  In  your 
radio  talk.  Men  like  yourself,  with  concern 
and  vision,  kacked  by  practical  plans  to  meet 
the  needs  at  this  war -cursed  world,  are  the 
only  hope  In  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 

Personally,  I  have  felt  the  need  for  a  long 
time,  for  «  Department  of  Peace  In  our 
Federal  Government.  We  certainly  need 
in  such  a  department,  determined  and  ag- 
greaalve  leatferahlp  that  will  challenge  this 
country  and  the  whole  world  to  do  some- 
thing heroie  to  stave  off  the  disaster  that 
certainly  awaits  us. 

We  need  to  learn  to  wage  peace  with  the 
same  spirit  of  sacrifice  with  which  we  wage 
war.  and  I  Oelleve  our  people  can  be  aroused 
to  do  It.  They  can  plainly  see  that  every- 
thing else  has  failed 

If  we  could  put  at  the  disposal  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Peace  only  a  fraetlo*  of  the  re- 
sources and  manpower  requested  by  the  War 
Department,  who  can  tell  what  the  results 
might  be?  If.  Instead  of  training  our  youth 
to  kill  and  destroy,  we  challenged  them  to 
take  a  year  of  training  for  peace  work  and 
then  go  out  under  Government  auspices  as 
members  of  nn  army  of  good  will,  to  help 
meet  the  deiperaf^  needs  of  men  today,  don't 
you  think  youth  would  reapond?  We  have 
sent  them  tut  with  guris  and  bombs,  why 
can't  we  appeal  to  them  now  with  even 
more  enthusiasm  to  go  out  and  watje  peace 
by  helping  poor.  Ignorant,  and  fearful  people 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  better  life  and  to 
achieve  a  stnndard  of  living  that  will  bring 
to  them  contentment  and  happiness?  When 
people  are  happy  and  contented,  the  war- 
makers  will  be  out  of  a  Job 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  glorious  day  for  this 
old  world  ll  instead  of  launching  another 
sillv  and  dlfastrous  race  in  armamenU.  we 
engaged  In  •  friendly  rivalry  In  doing  good? 
If  we  could  trolunteer  to  China,  for  instance, 
the  services  of  a  group  of  trained  engineers 
and  soil  experts  to  go  there  and  help  them 
in  the  control  of  their  rivers  and  the  use  of  ' 
their  land,  how  many  millions  of  Uvea  would 
be  saved  from  starvation  and  want?  Isn't 
It  reasonable  to  assume  that  England  and 
Russia  and  tther  countries  would  catch  the 
spirit  and  follow  our  lead  by  esubllshlng  un- 
selfish and  cooperative  relationships  with 
places  of  ne*<1  throughout  the  world?  The 
strong  must  learn  to  help  bear  the  Infirmities 
of  the  weak  and  ignorant  This  Is  Indeed 
one  world.  Kow  we  must  make  It  a  brother- 
hood 

Most  cordially  and  sincerely  yours. 
Ln  F.  Soxman. 
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CommiUee    Appointed    on    St     Lav^rence 
S*>ivi.n  and  Pover  Proiect 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HiiN   WILLIAM  A   PiTTENGLR 

OF   MINNEf-OTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'RESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  December  20,  1945 

Mr.  PITTENOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Dtcember  17  I  pointed  out  the  status  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  project.  My  remarks 
will.be  found  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  page  A5602.  As 
indicated.  76  days  had  ?lapsed  since  the 
Introduction  of  a  bill  rroviding  for  the 
construction  of  the  St.  /.Awrence  seaway 
and  power  project.  These  remarks  are 
^merely  to  bring  the  si  bject  matter  up 
to  date  and  to  make  a  very  happy  report 
to  the  American  people. 

SUSCOMMTTTKK    APPOINTED    ET    SENATOB 
CONNALLf 

On  Wednesday.  December  19.  1945. 
Senator  Thomas  CoNhALtv.  of  Texas, 
chairman  of  the  Sena:e  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  appointed  a  subcom- 
mittee of  leading  United  States  Senators 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  hearings 
on  the  St,  Lawrence  project.  This  rou- 
tine procedure  of  appointing  a  commit- 
tee is  of  tremendous  Importance,  and 
friends  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  hailed 
It  as  a  good  omen.  For  nearly  1  year 
nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
enactment  of  legislation  In  connection 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  i.roject.  and  with- 
out legislation  the  proj<ct  stands  exactly 
where  it  stood  1  000  v(  ars  ago.  So  the 
friends  of  prog:  •  -  and  those  American 
people  who  realize  thai  tremendous  ad- 
vantages will  come  when  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  is  completed  will  all  have 
added  cau.se  to  rejoice  with  the  advent 
of  the  holiday  season. 

This  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
leading  and  outstanding  Senators  will 
be  welcomed  by  forty  or  fifty  million 
people  in  the  Middle  Wost  section  of  this 
country  alone.  These  people  have  la- 
l)ored  under  a  severe  economic  handi- 
cap: the  lack  of  tran.sportation  which 
would  add  to  their  prosperity  and  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  United  States 
as  well  as  Canada. 

But  let  the  great  molder  of  public 
opinion,  the  newspaper,  tell  the  story. 
An  account  of  this  appointment  of  a 
subcommittee  Is  contained  In  the  Mesabl 
Daily  News,  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers in  my  section,  published  at  Vir- 
ginia, Minn.  Under  date  of  Thursday. 
December  20,  this  paper  contained  an 
Item  by  James  C.  Munn  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  which  Item  reads  as  follows: 

8r.^vv•»T  Lfoislation   Niarino  Show-down — 
Senators    Namxd    to    Chart    Cotnu^    or 

LrCIStATtON 

(By  James  C,  Munn) 

Washington, — Congressional  action  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway,  stalemated  by  weeks 
of  Indecision,  headed  today  for  at  least  a 
preliminary  show-down  by  early  1948. 

That  assurance  developed  late  yesterday 
With  appointment  of  a  five-man  Senate 
Foretgii  Relations  Subcommittee  to  chart  the 


course  of  pending  legislation  which  would 
authorize  construction  of  the  long-debated 
seaway  and  power  development. 

Senator  Hatch.  Democrat,  New  Mexico,  the 
subcommittee  chairman.  Indicated  that 
hearings  on  the  measvre — a  joint,  bipartisan 
resolution — would  start  shortly  after  Con- 
gress reconvenes  In  January. 

In  addition  to  H.»tch.  the  subcommittee 
named  by  Chairman  Connallt,  Democrat, 
Texas,  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Included  Senators  HnJ.,  Democrat,  Alabama; 
TtJNNELL,  Democrat.  Delaware;  La  FoLLrm. 
Progressive,  Wisconsin;  and  Wnrra,  Repub- 
lican. Maine 

Authorization  to  name  the  subcommittee 
was  given  Connallt  more  than  2  months  ago. 
His  failure  to  act  more  promptly  had  caused 
several  proponents  of  the  development — par- 
ticularly Representative  Pittcnger,  Repub- 
lican. Minnesota — to  charge  that  "high  ad- 
ministration leaders"  were  attempting  to  de- 
lay action  on  the  proposed  legislation  for 
which  President  Truman  has  ui-ged  speedy 
approval," 

PrrrtNGra,  one  of  the  seaway's  most  ar- 
ticulate supporters,  hailed  appointment  of 
the  subcommittee  'a  most  encouraging  step." 

"That  shows,"  Pittincer  said.  "That  Tom 
Connallt  has  got  the  Christmas  spirit.  I'm 
glad  he's  done  what  I  have  so  repeatedly 
urged." 

For  the  last  7  weeks  PrrrxNCER  has  made 
what  he  terms  "a  weekly  report  to  the  people 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  regarding  the 
3t.  Lawrence  development." 

The  reports  were  made  in  the  form  of  ex- 
tensions In  the  CoNCRCSsioNAL  Rxcord.  In 
them,  PrmtNcra  has  b»  ••  tx-remely  critical 
of  delays  to  expedite  t!  i     .  .wny  legislation. 

The  latter  calls  T  -  ..  :uple  majority  of 
the  Senate  and  the  H^;ui>u  to  authorise  this 
Nation's  part  In  the  seaway's  construction. 

However,  Instead  of  the  so-called  agree- 
ment method  of  dealing  with  the  legisla- 
tion, the  Hatch  subcommittee  may  decide 
that  It  should  be  treated  as  a  treaty  and,  as 
such,  require  only  action  by  the  Senate, 

The  Senate  In  1934  turned  down  the  treaty 
proposal  which  requires  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority for  passage.  The  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated by  former  President  Hoover — one  of 
six  Chief  Executives  favoring  the  seaway. 

President  Truman,  in  an  October  3  mes- 
sage, urged  the  Congress  to  give  the  legis- 
lation speedy  approval  and  termed  It  "one 
of  the  great  developments  of  the  world." 

SUBCOMMrrriE  h\s  trimendous  responsibiljtt 

AND    AN     IMPORTANT     \«.'>FK     TO    DO 

Friends  of  the  St  La\\:(:.  e  project 
must  realize  that  the  re.'^fxtnsiblllty  for 
making  a  favorable  or  an  "infavorable  re- 
port on  the  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Barkley.  Democrat,  of  Kentucky,  on 
October  2.  1945,  which  till  is  known  as 
Senate  Joint  Re.^olution  101.  rests  upon 
these  five  members  of  the  subcommitee. 
They  will  make  a  report  after  hearing 
testimony  and  after  getting  the  facts  and 
considering  every  bit  of  evidence  that  is 
presented  to  them.  This  .subcommittee 
report  to  the  full  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  that  committee 
will  then  report  favorably  or  adveT'sely. 
as  the  casr  n.:vv  b*^  to  the  Senate,  or  it 
will  make  no  icport  at  all  The  Impor- 
tant thing  to  know  i.s  i!.a;  the  friends  of 
the  project  desire  a  favorable  report  from 
the  subcommittee  and  a  favorable  leport 
from  the  full  comnufc  ..nd  afl^i:  i:.;i',  ive 
a--:  :"r^  or.  *  hr  b:'...  w,::.  a  ia'.  ■:■:  atjl'  :  <  ;>(!;  t 
by  :r.e  M'.'.'::be:^  of  the  Senate  c!  the 
United  States  If  all  of  these  things 
happen,  the  mea.  are  will  then  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Hou>e  of  riepresentatives. 


WHSN  StTBCOMMmTE   IIOUW   HEARINGS 

The  American  people  who  are  familiar 
with  the  merits  of  this  project  will  do  well 
to  rem.ember  that  they  will  have  to  pre- 
sent facts  to  the  subcommittee  when  it 
annoimces  that  hearings  on  Senator 
Barkley's  bill  will  be  held.  The  regular 
procedure  for  the  friends  of  the  project 
is  to  request  the  chairman  of  the  .sub- 
committee. Senator  Hatch,  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  either  give  oral  testimony  or 
submit  WTitten  testimony  lor  the  record. 
which  the  subcommittee  will  have  printed 
when  hearings  are  completed.  You  need 
not  worry  about  the  opponents  of  this  St. 
Lawrence  projt'Ct,  They  will  be  on 
liand — they  are  already  here.  Thry  are 
powerful  and  they  wil!  have  iinlimiied 
funds  at  their  disposal  with  which  to 
fight  it.  That  has  been  the  history  of 
legislative  proposals  dealing  with  this 
subject  for  generation  after  generation. 
If  you  want  to  know  who  these  people  are 
all  you  have  to  do  Is  to  pn  bat  k  \o  191^2 
and  1933  when  the  Senate  lield  h.eariims 
on  this  matter,  and  you  will  find  rvny 
strong  sectional  intere;^!  opposed  to  the 
project.  If  you  want  to  bring  yourself 
up  to  date,  you  will  turn  to  the  hearnips 
which  were  conducted  b>  the  rii\(  i  ■«  aid 
Harbors  Commi'ttr  m  ilu  Ho.,sc  o!  Rep- 
resentatives in  1941  iw.d  tl'.osc  hniMnKS 
will  acquaint  y( ..  h.  >  \^Ah  ;/.<•  opi)osi- 
tlon  and  its  line  o!  a:  i.  iiir.ent 

So  it  behoove.--  the  ;;.(!^.d.^  ol  ih,.  nv  .n  - 
ure  to  make  their  interest  known,  eitlier 
directly  \o  (h.e  "-ubconimittcc  or  to  iho^e 
men  and  HiinKii  u'v)  repre--cnt  ilirm  in 
the  Congress  -I  tiio  Ur.ited  States  No 
powerful  R!0!ii^-  :  rprosrr'itlnK  untold  mil- 
lions of  \\''a!:^.  ,'.!id  tlu'  inf1u"nce  which 
goes  w;'!'.  ::  w;,;  be  on  hand  to  pirad  the 
cause  -f  !':.."  \.'0!th.y  legislation.  Th.e 
American  ;>ei  i  ;e  w:'.;  ha\e  to  c:o  that 
themselves  d  su^'cess  is  to  cro\Kn  the  ef- 
forts of  the  friends  of  [l.:i-  nu  a.saie. 


When  Is  Surplus  Surplus? 

EX'I  y  N.-!*:)N   OF  REM.\RKS 

HON.  JACK  Z.ANDERSON 

<>)    (  \:  :>  1  rn:* 

IN  THE  HOUSi:  OF  REPi:E.^ENT  A  I  IVES 

Friday .  Deceinhi'  21.  1945 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Cnlilornia  Mr. 
SF>eaker,  many  returning  \eieran'-  are 
rapidly  comins--  to  the  conclusion  tiiat 
so-called  \e*.  :  n,-  {::efeience  for  sur- 
plus Oovemn;'  :.;  jjk  peity  is  a  snare  and 
a  delusion.  vi;h  lira,  v  empha.sis  on  the 
delusion.  A  lot  of  pie.  itiivly  able-bodied 
former  servicemen  \v,ll  .soon  .loin  the 
ranks  of  the  amputees,  lisvinn  run  their 
feet  off  In  a  hopeless  searc  !i  for  appui- 
en'lv  r'lonpxi'-iep.l  .'■iir[)h>es. 

'A'h'  •,  C'Mf'i'-ss  v^  a.--  asked  to  pass  and 
later  to  aniei.d  th.e  Surplu.'-  Property  Di-^- 
posal  Act,  we  were  advised  that  th.eie  was 
approximately  $100,000,000,000  worth  of 
G  •<  :r.m<T.t  suii)!u,^  property  to  be  dis- 
poicu  of.  So  fa',  I  atr.  advised,  only 
about  i^.^oo  noo  000  v.:,nh  of  suiriiu--, 
have  actually  been  sold.  Where  in  h(  a\  - 
en's  name  is  the  rest  of  it? 


A:)786 
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TT-;e  foliiiMinrr  rxrrrjjt  from  a  l-ttrr 
M.:-i:tt'n  to  n>'  uy  a  ^out;  ;;':c-iid  ;n  Cai:- 
fornia  mj..  bt  a  ra;^a:  txp:anc.t;<  ri; 

Dear  J^ck     Tii:-    ■-  .j;   ■'On-i^re  tc  5..:;jj;s 

o:   :■  ::i   ;.i:  e  and  IneflScier.cy  I  ;;,.-,  i    <-.i,;    :.er:; 
Tht-io    a:e    acres    and    acres    cf    e-erv    'o::- 
cfivable   typo  of  product  at   L.'^rtr    CcAii. 
E  -"^'ne   admits   It,  that    I   ].A\f.   talked   to, 
M  .>  -    ..>f    trucks,    tractors,    :.i.';'i    eqinptnent, 
p:    .;;.i;;s — many  thi:i- ^  ;:;   lUt:  ■;:.i;iiiai  crates. 
C'U:    veterans  go  cv-  :  tiu.  e,  set  this  equip- 
ment and  try  to  buy  it,  only  to  fiiid  out  that 
It  is  not  surplus.    When  they  do  fii.d  some- 
thing that  Is  declared  surplus,  the   tag   and 
serial  numbers  already  on  It,  they  rush  back 
to    San    Francisco,    and    after    being   shoved 
around  for  a  number  of  hours,  discover  that 
It  is  being  held  for  some  Federal,  State,  or 
county    agency,    or    that   someone    has    pur- 
chased It  ahead  of  them. 

I  spent  the  entire  day  In  San  Francisco 
last  Friday,  talking  to  the  varlotis  men  in 
the  Veterans'  Division  of  Surplus  Commod- 
ities, men  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  men  In  charge  of  Smaller  Wai  Piants. 
They  are  all  about  on  the  verge  of  resigning 
because  almost  daily  they  get  conflicting  or- 
ders from  Washington  on  how?  to  proceed. 
This  information  they  pass  on  to  veterans 
and  other  ptople  who  try  to  buy  things,  and 
It  is  Congress  that  gets  the  blame. 

Now  I  do  not  believe  that  it  la  the  In- 
tention of  these  gentlemen  to  blame  Con- 
gress, they  Just  blame  it  on  Washington. 
but  to  the  average  kid.  the  only  contact  he 
has  with  Washington  is  his  Congressman. 
These  gentlemen  I  refer  to  would  love  to 
have  a  talk  with  you  or  some  other  Con- 
'gressman.  or  wotild  even  welcome  a  con- 
gressional Investigation 

The  suggestions  has  been  made,  and  it 
seems  practical  to  me.  that  all  power  equip- 
ment, trucks,  tractors,  trailers,  automobiles, 
etc.,  which  will  be  shortly  obsolete,  be  im- 
mediately declared  surplus,  and  further  that 
instead  of  giving  governmental  agencies,  the 
prior  right  to  all  equipment,  it  be  broken 
down  so  that  say  one-third  goes  imme- 
diately to  veterans,  one-third  to  govern- 
mental agencies,  and  one-third  to  smaller 
war  plants.  If  it  is  not  disposed  of  within 
30  days,  or  other  time  depending  upon  how 
often  they  make  an  allocation  of  surplus 
equipment,  that  the  balance  be  declared  open 
to  dealers  for  the  general  public,  and  that 
the  next  batch  of  surplus  equipment  al- 
located then  start  through  the  same  process. 
This  would  put  us  In  a  position  where  the 
veterans  would  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
taken  care  of  on  a  certain  amount  of  equip- 
ment. 

As  indicated  by  the  above  it  becomes 
rpparent  that  there  just  is  not  going  to 

b^'  .nrah  >-:;r\;;s  liroperty  :'.',  ai!.ihle  as 
I'UiL'  .l^  ;i.i.'  Ami;;.-  and  Na\y  and  other 
F"t!>:,il  agencies  lu'i;!;  .ri  !,j  what  they 
have.  The  cont!n,.*d  ia  aidnit;  (  i'  auto- 
mobiles, truck.s,  tracto:-.-^,  j<  fp>.  b'j.-lding 
maienals.  and  other  e^s^n{:3l  rrconvrr- 
>KHi  ro:T-:n.'d.::,  ^  ...  beconii.^a  -■andalou*:. 
I  a:ii  p: '-p...  ,;!_,  u-  iVilyoaucv  a  v^'-'.-'.uuon, 
V.  ha:-.  Congress  convene.s  m  Ja:;i!a:>.  to 
c.u'hui'.ze  a  special  congrc.^.s;onai  ccm- 
ini'tee  to  investigate  this  un-Aarraru^ai 
i:'?"Zing  cf  badly  netd-d   ^urpi^.s   ijiup- 

'Tiic  Suj-piu-  P;-  jrT'y  AJit:in;>ti-at;;on 
says  that  :  Anv  hi>:a aably  di.^-ha^-wed  or 
re:ea>ea  ve^fi-iii  wh.;  ><  :vrd  m  Uie  ai:nrd 
fuices  on  o:-  alhT  S.  ptenibr:  16,  1940, 
l^  ciititicd  to  prfff'i'fn'f'  in  cuvinH  :ii;:- 
.r;:u  -  Fedfriii  property."  T'la!  is  a  fiat 
.-lai  ivpnf,  arc!  I  kr.vw  th.i'  Cone  re,  ■>  m- 
lir..:d  it  to  oe  tna:   way  un-n  the  S..r- 


pl'i.s  A'",  uas  ri'.-.ni.aoy  approved  Hcw- 
f\v':.  when  a  rruiniins  '. pfiran  writes 
:rf  a=  ."o'.'ow-,  words  and  coed  ;rrpntions 
do  not  n;pan  m-o-h: 

I  h.o.  0  nv:c;^  fippncation  to  the  6WPC  in 
Ss;  i:;i  ....,.;  ;  r  some  equipment  in  order 
that  1  may  st.ot  ::.•;  :  ::i:er  business.  I  had 
phoned,  wntu:  ,  ^o  i  .  ;aled  in  person,  but 
no  luck.  They  say  they  do  not  have  any- 
thing. This  has  been  going  on  since  Oc- 
tober. I  am  6.269  on  the  list  which  now 
numbers  more  than  25,000.  From  their  vague 
answers  it  seems  that  we,  the  returning  vet- 
erars.  are  not  able  to  have  any  of  these 
surplus  goods.  And  there  have  been  many 
rumors  of  auto  dealers  of  SF  buying  huge 
lots  of  cars  for  something  like  $250  and  sell- 
ing them  for  $1,000. 

I  have  Just  a  small  business  with  a  potential 
of  five  or  six  employees.  I  need  a  vehicle, 
drafting  tools,  and  such.  All  of  that  must  t>e 
available;  millions  of  men  are  being  released 
and  that  equipment  is  no  longer  needed. 

I  spent  nearly  five  long  years  in  the  service, 
from  buck  private  to  first  lieutenant;  spent 
1  year  in  the  Pacific  and  almost  2  in  Europe. 
I  fought  for  10  continuous  months  in  6  Euro- 
pean campaigns  as  an  infantry-platoon 
leader,  and  all  that  time  I  have  dreamed  and 
planned  and  fought  for  my  return  to  civilian 
life  and  the  continuation  of  my  former  work, 
merely  to  design  and  build  homes  for  Ameri- 
cans. You  have  heard  this  before,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  only  you  can  supply  the 
answer  and  the  action  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  typical  of  hundreds 
of  letters  that  all  of  us  are  receiving 
every  day.  Congress  is  going  to  be 
blamed  if  something  is  not  done  .soon  to 
correct  the  situation,  f.o  let  us  get  busy. 


American    War    D.ids    .Adopt    R*:-  o'lonn? 
on  Impoitdnt  Problpms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  H.AGEN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  December  21.  1945 

Mr  HAGEN  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  I  conlerif  d  with  officials  of  the 
Minnesota  branch  of  the  American  War 
Dads  organization,  including  its  able 
State  president.  M:  R  S.  Tho-nton,  of 
Alexandria,  Minn.  M; .  Thornton  also  is 
national  vice  president  of  the  American 
War  Dads. 

Duiing  that  conference  I  was  shown 
several  resolutions  that  had  been  passed 
at  the  third  national  convention  of  the 
American  War  Dads  held  in  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  on  October  28  to  and  including 
October  31.  1945. 

B^caii.'^e  I  feel  that  Members  of  Con- 
r:  a:^  anxious  to  know  the  views  of 
ir.f  tati.ers  of  War  II  veterans,  I  am 
incorvin:  a:\np  tlie.se  re.'iolutions  and  the 
aims  (i  tr.e  .splendid  new  national 
o!  t-'ani.-a;  --Oil. 

i  he  ro.-oluia.ns  coin:nittee  report 
fcl.ou.^. 

Th^  .A:r,e:  :c:ir.  War  Dads  in  convention 
a5sr:r-:btci  ciu  herioy  accept  the  challenge 
ei.ei!  to  us  by  Gen.  Dfjuglas  MacArthur, 
s.i.'oc  y.  "Tiiey  are  coming  home — take  care 
if  ihem",  and  realizing  that  the  war  is  not 


won   until   tB*»   peace   Is   won,   we   solemnly 
pledge  to  our  service  sons  and  daughters: 

Adequate  licspitalizatlon  and  medical  care 
for  the  sick  and  wounded. 

A  program  of  employment  In  every  com- 
munity. 

Full  suppoft  of  their  educational  needs  of 
every  kind. 

Every  effort  to  help  establish  and  insure 
a  permanent  peace. 

To  this  end  we  submit  the  following  reso- 
lutions as  the  objectives  to  be  obtained  as 
the  militant  program  of  the  American  War 
Dads; 

"I 

'Whereas  the  responsibility  cf  our  Nation 
toward  our  disabled  veterans  for  their  ade- 
quate hospitalization  resolves  itself  into  a 
single,  clear-cut.  paramount  issue:  That  of 
providing  facilities  for  the  maximum  restora- 
tion to  healtk  to  the  largest  nurr.bcr  cf  vet- 
erans in  the  shortest  ^pace  of  time;  and 

"Since  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  make 
available  to  tiese  veterans  not  only  tho  latest 
and  most  modern  developments  of  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  and  surgery,  but  also  the 
services  of  tht  most  skilled  physicians  of  our 
country,  especially  the  services  cf  our  veteran 
physicians.  These  indispensable  services, 
however,  cannot  be  provided  if  wc  continue 
to  perpetuate  the  tragic  misukes  of  the  past 
25  years,  which  mistakes  and  practices  have 
arovjsed  the  Indignation  of  Congress  and  of 
every  citizen  of  our  country  whose  thoughts 
and  prayers  are  for  the  tender  and  skiUful 
care  of  those:  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
battle:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  our  sick  and  wounded  vet- 
erans should  have  available  to  theni]'  under 
veterans'  pritileges,  America's  most  experi- 
enced and  skilled  members  of  the  medical 
profession  wHo  shall  be  adequ:'tely  compen- 
sated for  sucU  services  in  line  with  what  they 
would  recelva  In  private  practice.  To  this 
end  we  insist  that  tlie  doctors  and  nurses  of 
all  veteran  ftcilities  be  removed  from  civil 
.service  regulations.  In  order  to  secure  the 
highest  quality  of  professional  skill  for  dis- 
ablec  veteran^,  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
shall  be  selected  upon  a  basis  cf  training, 
experience,  aad  qualifications  for  the  partic- 
ular field  for  which  they  are  engaged.  Pref- 
erence shall  be  given,  when  poisible,  to  those 
who  have  served  with  the  armed  forces  of 
World  War  II;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  'That  medical  services  and  lacill- 
ties  be  concentrated  In  metropolitan  areas  ac- 
cessible to  tUe  majority  of  those  who  will 
require  hospitalization,  or  near  large  med- 
ical centers;  and  that  in  the  location  of  hos- 
pitals consideration  such  as  piecedent,  poli- 
tics, prejudice,  and  expense  be  eliminated; 
be  it  further  ', 

"Re.wlved,  tTiat  each  disabled  veteran  be  a 
provided  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  local- 
ity where  he  V'^^es  to  be  treated;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  "that  the  Congress  be  requested 
to  amend  the  pi  bill  of  rights  to  accord  wliii 
the  recommendations  made  above." 
I  ..„ 

"Whereas  u^der  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  the  Unitfd  SUtes  the  reemployment 
rights  of  veterans  of  military  service  auto- 
matically expire  within  a  comparatively  brief 
period  of  time  from  the  day  of  termination 
of  hostilities  $s  declared  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  and  ^ 

"Since  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
discharged  veterans  have  not  been  able 
speedily  to  adjust  themselves  to  civilian  life, 
resulting  In  lapsing  of  the  beneficial  pro- 
visions of  exiailng  law:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  b|  the  American  War  Dads  That 
we  request  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  amend  the  reemployment  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  benefits  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  so  that,  $s  amended,  said  period  shall 
be  not  less  thiin  6  months  from  date  of  dis- 
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charge  or  date  of  termination  of  hostilities, 
whichever  is  later. 

"lU 

"Wh^j«as  the  Southeastern  Athletic  Con- 
ference in  May  1945  adopted  a  regulation 
prohibiting  our  sons  returning  from  the 
armed  forces,  who  had  previously  been  in 
college,  from  engaging  in  intercollegiate 
athletics  at  any  school  of  the  Southeastern 
Athletic  Conference  unless  they  had  at- 
tended the  same  school  before  going  into  the 
service;  and  since  many  of  our  sons  will  wish 
to  attend  a  different  college  from  the  one 
they  went  to  before  entering  the  service;  and 
since  we  want  our  sons  to  be  allowed  to 
participate  In  the  entire  program  of  any 
Institution  they  wish  to  attend  upon  their 
return  from  the  service,  regardless  of  what 
college  or  university  they  i  tended  before 
going  into  the  armed  services:  Be  it  therefore 

"Resolt^ed,  That  the  members  of  the  South- 
eastern Athletic  Conference  be  urged  to  take 
Immediate  action  to  see  that  our  sons,  on 
their  return  from  service,  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  forms  of  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics for  any  school  which  they  may  attend, 
and  that  this  rule  discriminating  against 
them  be  immediately  rescinded. 

••IV 

"Whereas  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Administration  has  Issued  regulations  grant- 
ing institutions  of  education  the  right  to 
charge  for  each  veteran  enrolled  under  part 
VIII  such  customary  tuition  and  incidental 
fees  as  are  applicable  to  all  nonresident  stu- 
dents, provided  that  said  charges  are  not  In 
conflict  with  existing  laws  or  other  legal  re- 
quirements. (Sections  2  (a)  (2)  V  B  In- 
struction No.  6,  dated  April  17,  1945);  and 
since  the  American  War  Dads  vigorously 
oppose  the  action  of  any  State  institution  In 
charging,  or  seeking  to  charge,  a  veteran 
residing  In  tlae  State  of  that  institution,  a 
fee  applicable  to  nonresident  students,  on 
the  grounds  that  It  Is  an  arbitrary  and  dis- 
criminatory act:  Now,  therefore,  be  It,  and 
It  Is  hereby 

"Resolved.  That  appropriate  action  be  in- 
stituted in  each  State,  sponsored  by  a  War 
Dad  chapter  in  each  said  State,  whereby  In 
appropriate  legal  proceedings  carried  to  the 
court  of  last  resort  In  said  State,  if  necessary 
or  required,  the  legal  right  of  said  Institu- 
tion to  make  such  charge  Is  finally  and 
definitely  determined;  be  it  further 

•Resolved.  That  since  the  attorneys  gen- 
eral in  some  States  have  ruled  that  this  prac- 
tice on  the  part  of  State-suj; ported  schools  is 
legal,  and  since  the  legislatures  in  most 
States  will  not  meet  again  until  1947.  the 
American  War  Dads  do  hereby  instruct  the 
National  Council  to  set  aside  sufficient  funds 
to  assist  any  one  chapter  of  the  American 
War  Dads  who  will  enter  suit  or  legal  pro- 
ceeding-: against  any  State -supported  school 
In  the  said  State  to  eliminate  this  practice, 
this  suit  being  for  the  purpose  of  reccrdir.g 
a  test  case;  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  results  of  the  proceed- 
ings In  this  suit  be  given  publicity  to  every 
War  Dad  through  the  medium  of  the  Ameri- 
can V/ar  Dad  magazine  within  6  months  from 
the  closing  date  of  this  convention. 

"V 

"Whereas  State-supported  schools  In  al- 
most every  State  in  the  Union  are  taking 
unfair  advantage  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights, 
known  as  Public  Law  No.  346,  and  the  said 
schools  are  charging  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration on  the  basis  of  the  nonresident  fee, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  veteran  may 
live  In  the  State,  and  since  section  1505  of 
Public  Law  No.  346  provides  that  any  benefits 
derived  from  the  said  bill  shall  be  charged 
against  and  deducted  from  the  veteran  s  com- 
pensation: Be  it 


"Resolved.  That  the  American  War  Dads 
vigorously  protest  this  discriminatory  and 
unfair  practice  on  the  part  of  State-support- 
ed schools  throughout  the  Nation;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  we  demand  the  Veterans" 
Administration  shall  not  make  a  contract 
with  any  school  wherein  the  charge  would  be 
greater  than  that  which  is  charged  a  non- 
veterans  under  similar  conditions;  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved.  That  we  commend  those  State- 
supported  schools  in  several  States  which  are 
not  charging  the  nonresident  fee  for  resident 
veterans. 

"VI 

'Be  it  resolved.  That  there  shall  be  no 
discrimination  to  veterans  regardless  of  rank 
or  branch  of  service  in  the  matter  of  fur- 
loughs pending  final  discharge;  that  War 
Dad  chapters  in  each  State  take  proper  action 
to  assure  veterans  the  privilege  of  having 
their  discharges  recorded  wherever  they  de- 
sire and  that  al!  county  clerks,  city  clerks, 
and  town  clerks  be  Instructed  to  accept  for 
recording  the  discharge  of  persons  who  re- 
side or  expect  to  reside  In  their  community; 
and  that  all  funds  received  by  reason  of  be- 
ing members  of  the  armed  services  be  exempt 
from  income  tax  and  tax  refunds  be  made  to 
those  who  served  in  World  War  II  providing 
a  maximum  of  $500  taxes  due  be  forgiven  on 
incomes  received  while  serving  In  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States. 

"vn 

"Whereas  the  men  and  women  serving  In 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  have 
not  been  and  are  not  now  covered  under 
title  11  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended,  during  such  service;  and  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  have  been  or  who  are  now 
in  the  service  are  losing  the  benefit  of  wage 
credits  already  credited  to  them  and  many 
of  those  who  have  been  discharged  have  al- 
ready suffered  losses  in  wage  credits;  and  in 
many  instances  the  survivors  of  those  men 
and  women  killed  In  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try have  been  deprived  of  benefits  under  the 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  program 
which  they  would  otherwise  have  received; 
and 

"Resolved  by  the  American  War  Dads.  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
be,  and  is  hereby,  respectfully  urged  to  speed- 
ily enact  such  legislation  as  would  provide 
that  the  men  and  women  who  have  been 
and  who  are  now  in  our  armed  forces  be 
given  appropriate  wage  credits  on  their  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  accounts  for  each 
quarter  of  the  whole  period  of  their  military 
service;  and  that  such  legislation  provide  for 
extension  of  coverage  under  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  to  all  those  occupations  not 
now  covered  by  the  law  In  order  to  protect 
the  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  wage 
credits  to  be  granted  men  and  women  who 
have  been  or  who  are  now  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  and  who  previous 
to  their  service  had  no  such  wage  credits: 
and  that  all  statutes  of  limitations  be  waived 
in  the  filing  of  claims  for  lump-sum,  cur- 
rent, or  full  Insurance  payments,  and  that 
such  payments  be  made,  calculated  from  the 
first  month  to  which  the  claimant  could  have 
been  entitled  by  filing,  regardless  of  the  date 
o.'  filing.  In  order  to  prevent  loss  of  benefits 
and  lowering  of  benefit  amounts  now  occa- 
sioned by  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  as  amended,  and  in  order  to  assure 
that  the  insurance  principles  Inherent  In  the 
afore-mentioned  Social  Security  Act  be  ful- 
filled, and  that  Congress  shall  make  adequate 
appropriations. 

'•vm 
"Be  it   resolved.  That   certain   Amcrlcan- 
born  citizens  have,  since  December  7,  1941, 
declared  their  loyalty  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment and  have  refused  to  pledge  allegiance 


to  the  United  St  «tes  of  America:  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  American  War  Dads 
do  hereby  recommend  the  vigorous  and  im- 
mediate prosecution  of  such  persons  by  the 
legal  authorities  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  all  such  persons  found 
to  have  renounced  their  American  citizen- 
ship, after  trial  before  duly  authorized  courts, 
shall  be  depKjrted  to  the  country  to  which 
they  liave  declared  allegiance. 

"IX 

"Be  it  re-iolved.  That  the  national  council 
be  requested  to  take  action  necessary  to  pro- 
mote a  more  strict  control  of  the  movements 
of  conscientious  objectors  from  time  to  time 
as  occasion  may  Justify;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  War  Dads 
go  on  record  as  opposing  the  release  of  con- 
scientious objectors  from  camp  until  the 
time  when  service  men  and  women  of  the 
armed  forces  can  also  be  released  contem- 
poraneously therewith.  In  order  that  in  com- 
mon fairness  to  members  of  armed  forces 
they  may  have  an  equal  opportunity  and  a 
fair  chance  with  that  of  the  conscientious 
objectors  in  securing  peacetime  employment; 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  fulfillment  of  the  fore- 
going resolution  will  also  have  the  effect  of 
maintaining  the  morale  of  ser%*lce  men  and 
women  In  the  armed  forces. 


"Resolved,  That  the  United  Sutes  Govern- 
ment be  urged  to  continue  careful  and  com- 
plete search  of  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
and  other  war  areas  for  men  missing  in  ac- 
tion, and  that  adequate  ships  and  means  be 
forthwith  supplied  for  this  purpose  to  the 
end  that  missing  men  be  rescued  before  hard- 
ship and  starvation  bring  death  or  perma- 
nent disability,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  each  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can War  Dads,  each  Congressman,  and  thi 
President  of  the  United  States. 

"XI 

"Be  ff  resoli^ed.  That  the  American  War 
Dads  take  the  initiative  in  organizing  a  serv- 
icemen's Joint  committee  composed  of  the 
American  War  Dads  and  all  recognised  veter- 
ans' organizations  of  this  war,  or  previous 
wars,  to  determine  upon  and  present  to  the 
Congress  appropriate  legislatii  n  of  vital  In- 
terest to  veterans,  and  that  similar  com- 
mittees be  organized  to  handle  State  or  local 
problems  In  each  State  or  community. 

"xn 
"Be  it  resolved.  Tbat  an  Impartial  board  of 
review  reconsider  the  cases  of  all  men  re- 
leased from  military  service  with  discharges 
other  than  honorable,  and  that  their  findings 
be  made  final,  subject  only  to  action  by  the 
President. 

••xni 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  a  continuation  of  the 
means,  facilities  and  ccmmitments  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  research  be  urged  up>cn  the 

Congress. 

"XIV 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  by  CK>d's  grace  and 
the  courage  and  sacrifice  of  our  sons  and 
daughters,  the  military  might  of  the  Axis 
forces  has  been  crushed.  The  American  War 
Dads  do  hereby  call  upon  all  citizens  to  make 
any  additional  sacrifices  necessary  for  the 
consolidation  of  our  victory,  which  has  been 
won  at  such  a  terrible  price,  and  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  Just  and 
lasting  peace,  and  to  this  end  we  ui^e: 

"(A)  Occupation  of  enemy  countries  and 
replacement  of  long-service  veterans: 

•That  a  firm  but  jtost  policy  be  adopted  nrd 
maintained  in  occupying  and  governing  Axis 
countries  in  strict  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  surrender,  including  the  removal  from 
power  of  tl.  elr  war-mad  leaders  and  the 
prompt  and  Jiut  trial  by  allied  courts  cf  aH 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSTOXAL 


T-i  T^,-"  /""i  -n,  T~', 


t!:i  -»■■  wh  b  tve  violate!  'ho  !aw?  nf  Grui  aiut 
internhtjn:.;!:  Tf,-':?-  W--  i,:,-,'  th.i*  ade- 
quate m:!l':.:'.  Hii.l  II, jV  ;i  U'-.rvh  ';.'  ■x'rup'at !u;i 
t'-  !r.,'.;:i'a.f'.od  t'lr  ,t.s  1=  r.-,.  a  ptTi'ir;  i  f  'inu- 
..-    !r..iy    "'If    iu*(  f-s.-arv    t.)    :n:"liie'.p    thi=    Piid; 

'L;i'vSf>  n.'.'ii  a;,cl  ui;rnoii   w:-o  have  b<  rr.p   th<» 
hardships  and  pfrtl  of  battle,  the\  sluvjid  be 
tf',':     f''1  as  rapidly  as  this  can  be  do!i»>  with- 
_gT;-    '«■■  I    rdizlng  the  victory  which  h:;s  been 
won  at  such  cost,  and  that  the  discharge  of 
men  and  women  having  2  years  or  more  serv- 
ice as  of  January  1,  194(3,  be  made  mandatory, 
and  that  such  replacements  should  be  made 
even  though  this  may  require  the  continua- 
tion of  the  National  Selective  Service  Act. 
"(B)   Support  of  United  Nations  Pact: 
"We  further  endorse  and  urge  the  fullest 
support  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Pact 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and   the 
fulfillment  of  all  our  obligations  thereunder 
in  the  interest  of  permanent  peace. 
"(C)   Demand  strong  national  forces: 
"We    further    declare    that    this    country 
must  maintain  its  own  strong  national  forces 
in  keeping  with  its  opportunity  and  re.^pon- 
slbliity  for  world  leadership. 

"(D)  Maintenance  of  regular  armed  forces: 
"We  further  declare  that  the  strength  and 
the  use  of  such  forces  shall  at  all  times  be 
only  adequate  to  carry  out  policies  as  deter- 
mined by  the  civil,  executive,  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government,  and  that  all 
such  policies  should  at  all  times  be  designed 
to  encourage  on  the  part  of  all  natioas  the 
settlement  of  all  differences  by  peaceful 
methods,  with  fair  and  Just  treatment  of  all 
peoples  and  all  nations. 

••(E)  Methods  recommended  for  maintain- 
ing adequate  manpower  in  regular  armed 
forces : 

••We  further  resolve  and  urge  that  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  forces  as  may  be  needed 
under  the  preceding  sections  the  following 
measures  should  be  adopted: 

"(1)  There  should  be  established  scales  ol 
pay  and  other  benefits  designed  to  encotor- 
age  voluntary  enlistments  in  our  regular 
Rrme«Morces. 

••(2)  But  recognizing  that  fuch  adequate 
regular  forces  may  not  always  be  obtainable 
through  the  volunteer  system  alone,  we  fur- 
ther recommend  the  continuation  of  selec- 
tive service  in  a  modified  form,  to  be  in- 
voked only  when  necessary  to  maintain  our 
forces  at  adequate  strength. 

"(F)  Universal  training  for  national  de- 
fense : 

"We  further  declare  that  it  Is  contrary  to 
American  principles  and  traditions  to  main- 
tain in  time  of  peace  professional  or  regular 
armed  forces  comparable  to  those  needed  In 
time  of  war;  nevertheless,  we  recognize  it  to 
be  essential  at  this  time  to  our  national 
SitXety  and  world  peace  that  we  do  maintain 
a  large  reser\-e  of  physically  able  citizens  who 
will  be  readily  availalsle  for  service  under 
conditions  of  modern  warfare  should  such  a 
regrettable  condition  arise  in  spite  of  all  our 
etforts  to  maintain  peace.  We  therefore  rec- 
ommend a  program  calling  for  ir  .•*;.- .\1 
training  for  national  defense  on  ti-c  p.ui  of 
all  citizens,  such  program  to  be  correlated 
wiih  and  be  iiinde  s.  p  irt  of  thp  reer.'ar  sch^cl 
and  college  n;  -  ^riini  •;.;.  uth'u*  :he  :.;:.ti  ..i.d 
to  Include  t.>'  :•,;:•!. r:  ■r.i.uii:^  ui  ciuzci  :,  i:i 
camps  dun :..  ■;.■  r-.-.rnnicr  months:  P-.,- 
vidcd  further.  That  all  sucii  training  be  under 
the  supervision  of  Fedeiul  authority  and  a: 
Feder;U  expense. 

"lO )   National  Cu.ird: 

"W'r  luvihfr  :v. •in-n-iCKd  that"  t!-.e  National 
G';.ir:!  ^:-d  HOTC  p;r.>;ru.ii  be  rre.stabMfhed 
Hr.vJ  ('\pa:.<it.  ci,  \i,i:!i  adeqiiaie  P^y ■  eqi;;;.- 
mi  1.:  and  hupervi-Min,  as  an  ii.:et::ni  [r.wt 
c!   _  u:  ;.a*i  ;u.u-deier.5e  ivsteni. 

•xv 

"Br  it  Tfsnlved.  That  the  .American  War 
Dua.i  '.o  hereby  soienu.ly  atrl.ire  liiat  ail  peo- 


|,Ifs-  '-f  'h*"  p,-ir'h  should  u".' ima'rlv  bp  'jr.i'pr*. 
in  a  Ffdprat'.r:;!  d  the  Wcrid  in:d<-  >  ne  1-eo- 
erai  Gu:  err.nnen'.  and  '.  that  er.d  wf  !u;>':v 
approve  the  prir-cple  rf  Work!  Ft  de-.f  i-  ;x 
niid  rrques:  t:ie  t.,i;,L're-s  ci  tiie  Uiult-d  ijtales 
t'  empower  the  Prfsiticnt  of  the  United  States 
'  :■  1'iit:r(tp  thr  nfces.sary  procedure  that  this 
.Vi'!'  n  may  take  the  leadership  in  the  estab- 
...-hnu  i."  <■{  a  Pedf  ration  of  the  World  as  an 
i..':i;ia'e  objective. 

"xvi 

■"Whereas  the  present  widespread  disputes 
be  VAcen  labor  and  management  curtail  em- 
ployment opportimlties  for  returned  veter- 
ans, and  the  resulting  situation  has  a  dis- 
couraging effect  on  the  morale  of  returning 
veterans,  in  addition  to  being  detrimental  to 
the  national  economy,  and  the  present  situa- 
tion is  caused  in  many  instances  by  improper 
leadership,  and  since  ample  employment  op- 
portunities for  returned  veterans  are  main 
objectives  of  the  American  War  Dads,  and  the 
President  of  the  Umted  States  has  called  a 
labor-manacement  conference,  with  seven 
topics  prcp.Md  f   '  discussion,  as  follows: 

'•(A)  'General  atcepcance'  by  management 
of  collective  bargaining  where  workers  want 
it. 

"(B)  'Genuine  acceptance'  by  organized 
labor  of  the  right  and  responsibilities  of 
management  to  direct  the  operation  of  an 
enterprise. 

"(C)  'Utilization  of  machinery'  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  and  similar  State 
statutes. 

"(D)  "Recognized  and  orderly  procedure' 
in  negotiating  contracts,  with  provision  for 
conciliation  if  talks  are  breaking  down. 

"(E)  Inclusion  of  such  provisions  as  these 
In  agreements: 

"(1)  Procedure  for  adjustment  of  disputes 
and  grievances  during  the  life  of  a  contract 
and  in  negotiating  a  succeeding  contract; 

"(2)   No-strike,  no-lock-out  clauses: 

"(3)  When  contract  renewal  negotiations 
fail,  early  use  of  conciliation,  mediation,  and 
possibly  voluntary  arbitration; 

"(4)  Settlement  of  grievances  at  the  level 
where  they  occur; 

"(5)  Responsibility  of  both  parties  to  live 
up  to  agreement; 

"(6)  Control  of  members  by  unions  and  of 
officials  and  supervisory  force  by  management 
in  conforming  with  contracts. 

"(F)  Lessening  Jurisdictional  and  Inter- 
unlon  disputes:  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  War  Dads 
endorse  the  seven  purposes  outlined  for 
the  labor-management  conference  called  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  an 
orderly  settlement  of  l&bor  disputes;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  members  of 
the  labor-management  conference,  and  all 
national  labor,  business,  and  industrial  lead- 
ers, with  the  request  that  there  be  Imple- 
mented, with  appropriate  legislation,  the 
egreements  reached  at  said  conference,  inso- 
far as  such  decisions  are  In  harmony  with  the 
avowed  seven  purposes  set  forth  above. 

"xvn 
K-  It  resolved  at  this  1945  national  con- 
vention of  the  American  War  Dads,  That  it 
expresses  its  approval  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation to  Honor  General  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower and  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 
Inc..  as  a  living  memorial. 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  each  chapter  of  the 
.American  War  Dads  be  requested  to  devote 
one  meeting  of  each  year  to  each  of  the  fol- 
!rw;ng  major  objective?  cf  th<^  American  War 
D;',d  = 

'.  I    H.ispitalizatic:.       i '        rehabilitation; 
(Ci  tn:^.L.yment;  and  (c;  ec.ucation; 


"and  that  tlje  chapter  secretary  tje  requested 
to  report  on  same  to  his  respective  State 
association.  . 

I  "MX 

"Whereas,  under  present  law,  a  widow  or 
dependent  children  of  a  deceased  veteran, 
who  had  a  tlatm  for  pension  denied  under 
existing  law,  must  file  a  new  claim  if  the  law 
Is  revised  so  as  to  Include  said  dependent  or 
widow  wlthto  the  scope  of  said  law;  and 
since  many  widows  and  dependent  children 
are  not  awate  that  they  are  entitled  to  the 
benefits,  an(J  fall  to  file  a  claim  for  some: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  Congress  provide  that  in 
the  event  any  future  law  is  enacted  enlarging 
the  benefits  for  widow  and  dependent  chil- 
dren that  any  application  on  file  by  any 
widow  or  dependent  children  for  a  pension, 
under  the  j^rovlslons  of  any  former  law, 
shall  Ipso  facto  be  deemed  rcflled  as  of  the 
effective  datt^of  any  new  law  enlarging  the 
basis  of  pensions,  and  that  the  effective  date 
of  any  allowtnces  of  pensions  be  dated  from 
the  effective  date  of  said  new  law  and  the 
automatic  refiling  of  said  appllcetion  for 
claim,  ' 

I  "XX 

'Be  it  reshlicd.  That  the  American  War 
Dads  urge  tUe  speedy  enactment  of  Federal 
legislation  and  the  apprporiatlon  of  sufficient 
funds  to  the  end  that  any  wife  or  parent  who 
has  a  husband,  son,  or  daughter  killed  in 
line  of  duty  and  burled  overseas  shall  have 
the  right  to  have  the  body  returned  to  the 
United  States  for  burial  at  Government  ex- 
pense. : 

I  "XXI 

"Be  it  resflved.  That  the  American  War 
Dads  go  on  record  as  Insisting  that  American 
prisoners  of  ♦  ar  be  given  such  promotions  in 
rank  and  inctease  in  pay  as  they  would  have 
received  had  they  been  in  active  duty  for 
the  time  the|  were  prisoners  of  war.  and  that 
they  be  awatded  a  suitable  badge  of  recog- 
nition. 

"xxn 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  we  do  hereby  approve 
and  endorse  jsuitable  legislation  authorizing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  present, 
through  our  Eepresentatlves  In  Congress,  to 
the  mother  and  father  of  each  member  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  who 
has  died  or  Jereafter  dies  as  a  result  of  his 
or  her  servle ;  to  our  country  during  the 
present  war.  a  button  or  ribbon  of  suituble 
design  and  ccmposltlon  which  may  be  worn 
by  each  sucU  parent  to  signify  that  his  or 
her  son  or  daughter  has  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  the  Nation  in  order  that  its 
sacred  traditions  and  high  Ideals  might  be 
sustained. 

"xxm 

"Whereas  tlie  women  of  America,  includ- 
ing our  motl^ers.  wives,  daughters,  and  sis- 
ters, have  reirdered  services  to  our  Nation 
over  and  be^nd  the  line  of  duty  in  every 
branch  of  oi«-  services,  and  thereby  replac- 
ing men  who  have  gone  into  all  branches  ol 
the  armed  forces  and  thus  have  greatly  aided 
our  war  effort:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  American  War  Dads 
do  hereby  exj^ress  our  appreciation  of  these 
services,  and  do  hereby  accord  them  every 
honor  along  with  the  men  in  the  fighting 
ranks;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  that  we  now  have  the  hope  that 
these  patriotic  women  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  our  war  effort  will  support  the 
American  tradition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
home;  and  in  these  homes,  particularly  where 
there  are  children  or  where  both  parents  are 
employed.  th«t  they  will  resume  their  posi- 
tions as  wlve^  and  mothers  and  thus  greatly 
tend  to  previent  the  Juvenile  delinquency 
rampant  throughout  the  country. 


AI^PKXDiX   TO   TliK  COMilM^^SlMX AL   KKCORD 
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"xxiv 
"Be  it  resolved.  Tliai  the  American  War 
Dads  do  hereby  request  our  national  officers 
to  express  our  faith  and  confidence  In  Gen. 
Omar  N  Bradley,  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  do  offer  our 
wholehearted  cooperation  to  the  achievement 
of  his  highest  goal." 


WhMKr    Come    Federal   FutN      M.clu^rtn 
Has  an  .Arywtr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EARL  C.MICHFNER 

or  Mi;jiiCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  21,  1945 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
how  foolish  we  are  in  thinking  that 
money  we  get  from  the  Feideral  Govern- 
ment for  highways,  welfare,  school.s.  and 
other  purpO.ses  are  Santa  Claus  gifts  is 
shown  by  the  leaflet  Michigan  and  the 
Nafional  Debt'released  by  the  Michigan 
Public  Expenditure  Survey.  This  leaflet, 
dealing  with  Federal  taxes  collected  in 
Michigan  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1944.  shows  that  this  State  contrib- 
uted $2,370,646,239  to  the  National  Treas- 
ury, which  was  $439  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  and  $948  for  every 
employed  person.  This  compared  to  av- 
erage contributions  in  the  United  States 
of  $287  per  person,  and  $618  per  employed 
person. 

But  the  significant  thing  brought  out 
in  the  leaflet  is  that  the  two  and  one- 
third  billions  we  of  Michigan  poured 
into  the  Federal  coffers  would  have 
paid  all  of  the  expenses  of  the  Michigan 
State  government  for  more  than  10 
years,  including  the  State  aid  extended 
to  schools,  highways,  welfare  arid  all 
else.  That  gives  us  something  to  think 
about. 

Of  course,  the  bulk  of  these  moneys 
went  to  defray  our  war  costs.  We  spent 
them  willingly  in  supporting  our  fighting 
forces  in  their  struggles  to  win  victory — 
which  came  only  at  tremendous  p)er- 
sonal  sacrifices  and  tremendous  finan- 
cial sacrifices.  But  now.  when  we  are 
seeking  to  establish  ourselves  on  sound 
foundations  of  peace,  security,  and  pros- 
perity it  is  well  to  look  squarely  at  the 
cold  dollars  and  cents  factors  in  the  situ- 
ation. We  cannot  consider  Federal 
spending  as  something  apart  from  us 
personally.  And  that  Federal  spending 
is  continuing — and  must  continue  for 
some  time — now  that  the  fighting  itself 
has  ended.  We  must  get  a  realistic  per- 
spective on  that  spending  and  must 
watch  it  if  we  are  to  avoid  getting  be- 
yond our  depths  as  a  Nation,  which 
calamity  would  involve  us  as  individuals 
and  as  a  State  as  well  as  a  people. 

We  will  have  to  pay  stupendous  in- 
terest charges  in  the  years  to  come.  Our 
national  debt,  as  of  June  30  IP4S  was 
$258,682,187,410.  That  was  il.feoT  per 
person  in  the  United  States;  it  was  $3,979 
per  employed  person  in  the  United 
States.   But  at  the  rate  we  in  Michigan 


are  called  upon  to  pay  Federal  taxes,  our 
share  of  the  national  debt  was  $2  826 
per  man.  woman,  and  child,  and  $6,105 
per  employed  person. 

Micliigan's  total  share  of  the  interest 
charges  on  the  national  debt — based  on 
what  we  pay  in  Federal  taxes — was 
$213,403,000  as  of  last  June.  What  we 
of  Michigan  contributed  in  Interest 
charges  alone  would,  according  to  the 
Michigan  Survey  estimates,  "operate 
Michigan's  entire  State  government,  in 
all  branches,  for  more  than  11  monMis; 
or  pay  all  State  administrative,  opera- 
tional, and  capital  outlay  costs  for 
nearly  2^2  years — excluding  State  aid; 
or  retire  the  total  public  debt  in  our 
State — city,  county,  school,  and  so 
forth — in  a  little  more  than  2  years." 

We  think  of  the  national  debt  as  being 
far  away  from  us.  we  think  of  Federal 
expenditures  as  coming  from  some 
mystic  beneflcient  source  apart  from  us, 
but  the  Micliigan  Survey  leaflet  is  a  re- 
minder that  we  in  Michigan  are  being 
held  responsible  for  $2,826  of  that  debt 
per  person ;  that  we  pay  $40  per  jier.son  in 
Interest  charges  upon  it  every  year.  It 
is  a  reminder,  too.  that  we  are  paying 
Federal  taxes  at  the  rate  of  $439  per  per- 
son and  at  the  rate  of  $948 — nearly 
$1 ,000 — a  year  per  employed  person.  We. 
whether  we  realize  it  or  not.  are  carrying 
the  load — and  more  than  our  per  capita 
share  of  the  load. 

The  above  language  is  taken  verbatim 
from  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Ann 
Arbor  News  and  written  by  Mr.  Arthur 
St  ace.  the  editor.  I  am  pleased  to  adopt 
Mr.  Stace's  words  as  my  words  on  this 
particular  occasion,  because  he  presents 
the  facts  in  such  an  understandable  way. 

The  fact  that  so  many  demands  are 
being  made  upon  the  Congress  by  the 
numerous  municipalities,  communities, 
and  pressure  groups  makes  Mr.  Stace's 
editorial  most  timelv. 


Congressman  Robert  RanMn*, k  H,  n-.rid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HO.N.  (.FORGE  P.  MILLER 

'        '     IFORNl.l 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATR-ES 

Thursday.  December  20. 1945 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tnends  of  Robert  Ramspeck 
who  retires  as  chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Committee  of  the  HoiLse  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  virtue  of  his  resignation, 
paid  him  honor  at  a  testimonial  dinner! 
Tuesday  evening.  December  18,  at  the 
Statler  Hotel. 

The  dinner  was  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  following  AFL  unions:  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Post  OflQce  Clerks: 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers: 
Railway  Mail  Association;  American 
Federation  of  Govemmen*  Er.iiloyees: 
National  Association  c!  .^p*  .,,  Delivery 
Messengpfs;  National  Ai..- c.ai.cn  of  Post 
Office  a-.-i  Railway  Mail  Service  Mail 
Handlers;  National  F^  d'vrition  r.f  Post 
Oflace  Motor  Vehicle  hxp:  }  •  •   .  D.i,-iict 


Nu.  44.  international  Asscci.i;i(:i  <■[ 
Machinists;  National  Ruiul  U;;ei  C\i.- 
ners  Association;  Joint  Cor.ic-.cace  on 
Retirement;  Governm'^rt  Fmji^^Tes' 
Council,  AFL;  Internal i;  ru..  B.mi.er- 
hood  of  Bookbinders;  li.  •  :  national  fed- 
eration of  Technical  iliij^ineers.  Archi- 
tects, and  Draft,smen's  Unions:  Inierna- 
tional  Typographical  Union;  lulc;  na- 
tional Plate  Printers.  Die  Siainpf.:.^.  and 
Engravers'  Union  of  Nomli  America; 
Washington  Central  La  h  :  l":!  :::  M;.!'  - 
land-District  of  Colui:.,.:u  F/t  •  :  a;, -::  l1 
Labor. 

National  President  James  B  Bi;rns.  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Go\iinment 
Employees,  acted  as  toastmaster. 

One  of  the  hith  hghts  of  the  evening 
was  the  reading  of  the  following  letter 
fiom  President-Truman: 

The  WHrrt  HorsjE. 
Washington,  December  14,  1945. 
Hon.  ROBXBT  Ramspeck. 

Cha'.rvmn.  Cu-il  Service  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives , 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Bob  I  do  not  know  of  a  public  serv- 
ant more  deserving  of  public  honor  than 
you.  I  wizh  I  could  Join  In  person  with  i.h« 
sponsoring  unions  who  are  tendering  a  din- 
ner to  you.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  extend  to 
them  and  to  you  my  hearty  lellcitatlons  and 
warmest  personal  greetings. 

The  advances  made  In  Government  service 
during  the  decade  of  your  chairmanship  of 
the  very  Important  House  Con\mltt^^  on  the 
Civil  Service  have  been  steady  and  lar  reach- 
ing. Despite  depression  and  economic  tran- 
sition, and  upheaval  of  war,  and  now  through 
reconversion  to  peace,  the  standards  of  ptib- 
11c  service  have  steadily  been  raised  and  made 
more  efficient.  No  small  part  of  the  credit 
for  this  lmpro\ement  is  due  to  your  vision 
and  wise  leadership. 

I  trust  that  you  will  find  happiness  end 
further  opportunities  for  high  service  as  you 
return  to  private  life.  I  hope  also  that  the 
union  groups  who  are  honoring  you  uill  con- 
tinue to  give  their  close  attention  and  best 
thinking  to  the  cause  of  better  government. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

HaRXT   a.  TBT7MAN. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  and  high 
Government  officials  were  present,  in- 
cluding Hon.  Sara  Rayburn.  Speaker; 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack.  majority 
leader^  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  minor- 
ity leader;  Hon.  Sheridan  Downey, 
United  States  Senator;  Hon.  Jennincs 
Randolph.  Member  of  Congress;  Hon. 
'T'homas  G.  Burch,  Mcm.bor  of  Congress; 
Hon.  Harry  B.  Mitchell.  Presid'  •  '  I'-  •  •  d 
States  Civil  Service  Commi.>^-::'r.;  ii-.n. 
Arthur  S.  Flemming.  Commissioner. 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commit  :  —. 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Hannegan.  Poslnii  -:■ 
General  of  the  United  States;  H-n. 
George  Meany,  secretary  -  trr  nu: .  •-. 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  Hor  W. 
C.  Doherty.  vice  pre.sident,  American 
Federation  of  Labor. 

Joining  others  in  paying  his  rtjB^f^ 
to  Mr.  Ramspeck  w,,  Hn".  V-^arn 
Green,  president  of  Xh>  AmtwrRn  F-d- 
eration  of  Labor. 

Secretary  of  Labor  L.  B  Srhv,  (;.::- 
bach,  unable  to  be  present,  wrote  :r  pr..t 
t.    M..  B'..ns: 

His  efforts  on  behalf  of  a  tcund  c:\il- 
eerv'.ce  system  will  have  la.'^tlnEr  re«i;:tt  :n  in- 
creased Government  cfh' :>  :\' \  i;.s  ;..  -  •, r 
interest  in  Improving  i;.t  .  :  l1  i'.f  }.u.   :: 
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worker  has  not  only  contributed  to  this  effi- 
ciency Hut  has  brought  an  increased  meas- 
ure o'"  BBaTnal  reward  to  a  group  of  sincere 

and  •..ijjll.;  .:  workers. 

'!:.''  H'^norable  James  A.  F\' :,■>•.  foi-- 
tarv  Pn^tma';!'".-  G'^nera!,  in  a  w.re  --.ud 
of  Mr.  R\m.-peck: 

Eos  Ramspf.ck  has  been  a  fine  public 
servant  and  1  had  a  real  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve that  during  the  time  I  served  as  Post- 
master Genera!.  He  is  one  of  tht*  i.vj.st 
sincere  men  I  ever  met  in  public  I.;e  Will 
you  extend  to  him  my  hearty  congratulations 
and  Dcst  wishes  for  continued  success,  health 
and  happiness? 

O  .'  f  the  sincerest  tribute.s  came 
fi'.-iii  Eaward  Keating,  managrir  of  Lnbor 
who  wrote: 

As  a  rule,  the  retirement  of  a  Member  ot 
Congress  is  ot  no  particular  signlftcaiir?. 
That  la  not  true  in  the  case  of  Mr.  R\:.i- 
s  ■..  X  Hp  has  industry,  ability,  experience. 
{  1  b.-r;:f::h  of  vision  rarely  found  among 

pub-  ,:  ::,p  L  Wile  wu^hln?  him  success  in 
his  :  t  -v  ■.  I. •.;..•  every  Progressive  will  re- 
gret  his   going. 

S  -nator  Jim  Me.vd  nf  Nr.v  York,  and 
F^'preje-ita'ive  ^L^RY  Nortg.v,  of  New 
Jer->f\v.  botii  detaineci.  p-.iid  coriipiim'Ti: 
t'l  'he  work  of  Mr.  R.\mspec.k  dunnu  16 
V'-'a: s  in  ConRre.s.'^. 

A  iiand.some  scroll  and  (if!v--r  cif:  -  of 
r-'!;'.^  nibrance  were  pre.sfj-ted  to  tlie  piJ<".vt 
cf  honor.  About  300  pt  r.>on-,  \\\m 
prr-ont. 


The  British  Loan — Articles  of  Agreement 


EXIE^^SION   OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

or   ID.MIO 

^     IN  THE  JIOU^E  OF  REr.WE>5t:NTATr.'E.'< 
Tlm^sdai.   D:cr>^ibrr  20.    ![)4j 

Mr.  WHITE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pl.ir, 
u  r.,rh  ha.>  bre:i  drawn  up  and  a;.'.reoi;  to 
by  the  responsible  head.s  of  our  Ciovcii:- 
ir.ent  to  furtl;er  increa.~-e  \l\e  iKMior,.iI 
drbi  and  I  lie  tax  burden  oT  ll'.e  Aui'\  l,'.;ri 
pev>i)U  by  makuv;  a  loan  of  $4,400,000,000 
to  Clreat  Britain  is  fraui^lU  wuli  ^ueii 
.-;  •  '.'lu.s  consequor.ces  and  so  much,  unoe;  - 
t  iip.ty  a.';  to  the  future  relations  of  our 
Covi  rnmcn;  and  the  Gove:-nment  of 
Cne.i;  Britain  that  l!v^  lanRuae.e  of  th" 
:;-;:  .-rrr.ent  i:..^e!f  .-h.ould  be  prooorvrd  fcr 
ali  1  ime. 

1;  siioulu  be  pre^erved  .so  that,  a  thou- 
;nnd  year.s  iioni  now  future  hi.^tori.ans 
cm  turn  to  thr':.,e  pape.s  kept  in  t!ie  Na- 
tional Archne.s  and  weigh  tlie  eJTect  of 
tlv.<  national  lolly  on  our  coun.try".-  c!e  - 
t;r;v. 

The  te\.  (f  the  Bnli-h  a-;reeinen*  is 
t£^^  from  the  New  Yu:k  Tun>  s  uf  D  ■- 
ceiWr  7,  1045; 

JOIN'T    ST.ATFME.VT     RFC.nDlNU     .si  T-rt  r  .MI  .\  :     J     R 

I  f  •<::-:  t.\ST     Ptr!p?.:v,  \!     aid,    .•;;  .ir:  es     v\  \h 

r:uirEr.rr,  ano  ri  alms 

1  Th?  Covorr.niei'.ts  of  tV..^  t'i.;'ed  S:,,i;r'< 
nral  tlTt*  Uni'ed  Kir.gd.Mii  h.sv:'  rcehctl  ne. 
in-.dorsland;!-;.::  f>i:-  tl\e  soW.c'w^v.t  ot  loe.r!- 
hMs»  !ind  re'iprcc.il  aid.  f^ir  Te.t>  nrqiji.su!  e. 
if  t'lii'^d  St.Aros  Army  niui  N.nv  .>u!p;;n 
V''^'s  "■'■'' •   -le.J    I  h«*   L'n.tcU   biatrs   liiloiest    lu 


installations,  located  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  financial 
claims  of  each  Government  against  the  other 
arising  cut  of  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Spe- 
cific agreements  necessary  to  Implement 
these  understandings,  setting  forth  the  terms 
in  detail,  and  consistent  herewith,  are  in  the 
course  of  preparation  and  will  shortly  be 
completed. 

2.  This  settlement  for  lend-lease  and  re- 
ciprocal aid  will  be  complete  and  final.  In 
arriving  at  this  settlement  both  Govern- 
ments have  taken  full  cognizance  of  the 
benefits  already  received  by  them  In  the  de- 
feat of  their  common  enemies.  They  have 
also  taken  full  cognizance  of  the  general 
obligations  assumed  by  them  in  article  VII 
of  the  mutual  aid  agreement  of  February  23, 
1942.  and  the  understandings  agreed  upon 
this  day  with  regard  to  commercial  policy. 
Pursuant  to  this  settlement,  both  Govern- 
ments will  continue  to  discuss  arrangements 
for  agreed  action  for  the  attainment  of  the 
economic  objectives  referred  to  in  article  VII 
of  the  mutual  aid  agreement.  The  Govern- 
ments expect  in  these  discussions  to  reach 
specific  conclusions  at  an  early  date  with  re- 
spect  to  urgent  problems,  such  as  those  In 
the  field  of  telecommuacations  and  civil 
aviation.  In  the  light  of  all  the  foregoing, 
both  Governments  agree  that  no  further 
benefits  will  be  sought  as  consideration  for 
lend-lease  and  reciprocal  aid. 

3.  The  net  sum  due  from  the  United  King- 
dom to  the  United  States  for  the  settlement 
of  lend-lease  and  reciprocal  aid.  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  surplus  property,  and  the  United 
States  interest  in  installations,  located  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  shall  be  $650,000,000.  subject  to  the 
account  adjustment  referred  to  below.  This 
amount  consists  of  (a)  a  net  sum  of  $118.- 
000.000  representing  the  difference  between 
the.  amount  of  the  services  and  supplies  fur- 
nished or  to  be  furnished  by  each  Govern- 
ment to  the  oUier  Government  after  VJ-day 
through  lend-lease  and  reclprocal-ald  chan- 
nels, less  the  net  sum  due  to  the  United 
Kingdom  under  the  claims  settlement,  and 
(b)  a  net  sum  ot  $532,000,000  for  all  other 
lend-lease  and  reciprocal-aid  items,  and  for 
surplus  property  and  the  United  States  In- 
tere3t  in  installations  located  In  the  United 
Kingdom  and  owned  by  the  United  Slates 
Government.  The  actual  nmounts  due  to 
the  re.ipectlve  Governments  for  Items  In- 
cluded In  (;vl  above  other  than  claims  will. 

or,  be  nsceitnlned  by  accountlnt;  In  due 

ni'.d  the  total  sum  of  $650,000,000 
will  be  adjusted  for  any  difference  between 
the  sum  of  $118,000,000  mentioned  above  and 
the  actual  sum  found  to  be  due.  All  new 
transactions  between  the  two  Governments 
after  December  31.  1945.  will  be  settled  by 
tx.^h  payment. 

4  The  total  liability  found  to  be  due  to 
t'le  Government  of  the  United  States  will  be 
discharged  on  the  same  terms  as  those  sped- 
fied  in  the  financial  agreement  concluded 
this  day  for  the  discharge  of  the  credit  pro- 
vided therein. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  financial  payments 
referred  to  above,  the  two  Governments  have 
agreed  upon  the  following: 

(A)  Appropriate  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment will  be  extended  to  United  States  na- 
tionals In  the  use  and  disposition  of  in- 
stallations In  which  there  is  a  United  States 
interest; 

(B)  Appropriate  settlements  for  the  lend- 
liM.se  iure;p.<r  ui  Installations  other  than  in 
; ;u'  Ualted  Kint^dom  and  the  colonial  de- 
pendencies will  !).-  !  ,(cle  on  disposal  of  the 
tiis'alIat!on<;: 

(C)  l!u'  U. .,■■;!  .->  ues  rvsenrM  its  right 
'  r  roi-e-  ,,r  >  :  ai.\  UMul-lwse  articles  held 
!  V  I  :  .u  KinRdcni  iirmed  forces,  but  the 
L:     I  ;  ^  ,i'os  1;  IS  .:um..ited  that  It  doea  not 


Intend  to  exeifcl.'-e  generally  this  right  of  re- 
capture: I 

(D)  Disposals  for  military  use  to  forces 
other  than  th^  United  Kingdom  armed  forces 
of  lend-lease  articles  hald  by  the  United 
Kingdom  arratd  forces  at  VJ-day,  and  dis- 
posals for  civilian  use  other  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  colonial  dependen- 
cies of  such  lend-lease  articles  will  be  made 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Unitea  States 
Government  ^nd  any  net  proceeds  will  be 
paid  to  the  Uijited  States  Government.  The 
United  Kingcjam  Government  agrees  that 
except  to  a  vtry  limited  extent  it  will  not 
release  for  citrilian  use  in,  or  export  from, 
the  United  Kirjgdom  and  the  colonial  depend- 
encies lend-lease  articles  held  by  the  United 
Kingdom  armed  forces;   and 

(E)  The  Goternraent  of  the  United  King- 
dom will  use  itfe  best  endeavors  to  prevent  the 
export  to  the  United  States  of  any  surplus 
property  transferred  in  accordance  with  this 
understanding. 

6.  The  Government  of  Lhe  United  Kingdom 
agrees  that,  when  requested  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  from  time  to  time 
prior  to  December  31,  1951,  It  will  transfer, 
in  cash,  pounds  sterling  to  an  aggregate  dol- 
lar value  not  In  excess  of  $50,000,000,  at  the 
exchange  ratee  prevailing  at  the  times  of 
transfer,  to  be  credited  against  the  dollar 
payments  due  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  principal  under  this  settle- 
ment. The  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  use  these  pounds  sterling  exclusively  to 
acquire  land  of  to  acquire  or  construct  build- 
ings In  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonial 
dependencies  for  the  use  of  the  Government 
of  'he  United  States,  and  for  carrying  out 
educational  programs  in  accordance  with 
agreements  to  be  concluded  bet^Yeen  the 
two  Governments. 

7.  The  arrangements  set  out  In  this  state- 
ment are  wltlicut  prejudice  to  any  settle- 
ments concerning  lend-lease  and  reciprocal 
aid  which  may  b».negotiated  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Governments  cf  Australia.  New  Zealand,  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  and  India. 

POSmVK  CoM|IITMENTS  FOR  UNrTED  STATIS 
UNCtRlAINTI^S      AND      EVASION      rOR      GREAT 

Britain 

riNANClAL  AGRtEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERN- 
MENTS or  tUZ  UNITED  STATES  ANO  TH« 
VNITCD   KIMQtoOM 

It  Is  hereby!  agreed  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  tnlted  States  of  America  and 
the  Oovernmeiit  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Biitaln  Wnd  Northern  Ireland,  aa  fol- 
lows: ' 

1.  Effective  date  of  the  agreement:  The 
effective  date  ^f  this  agreement  shall  be  the 
date  ou  which  Ithe  Government  of  the  United 
States  notlllesthe  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  thaO  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  maf)^  available  the  funds  .nccft."-.- 
aary  to  exleni  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  the  line  of  credit  In  ac- 
cordance with  I  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

a.  Line  of  caedlt;  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  i-iU  extend  to  the  Government 
of  the  United '  Kingdom  a  line  of  credit  of 
$0,750,000,000  U-hlch  may  be  drawn  upon 
nt  any  time  IJetween  the  effective  date  ot 
this  agreement  nnd  December  31.  1951,  in- 
clusive. ! 

3.  Purpose  oi  the  line  cf  credit:  T 
pose  of  the  ifcie  of  credit  Is  to  i.. 
purchases  by  «ie  Unltetl  Kingdom  cf  gooda 
HUd  services  Id  the  United  State*,  to  assist 
the  United  Kingdom  to  meet  tranalilonul 
postwar  dcficlii  in  Us  current  balances  of 
paymcnta,  to  faelp  the  United  Klnfrdom  to 
maintain  adeqtiHle  reserves  of  gold  and  dcl- 
Urs.  and  to  «$slst  the  Oovernment  vl  i'  e 
Untied  Kmgdciu  to  aaaume  iho  obllgnUiau 
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of  multilateral  trade,  as  defined  In  this  and 
other  agreements. 

4.  Amortization  and  Interest: 
(1)  The  amount  of  the  line  of  credit  drawn 
by  December  31.  1951.  shall  be  repaid  In  60 
annual  installments  beginning  on  December 
31,  1951,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per- 
cent per  annum.  Interest  for  the  year  1951 
fchall  be  computed  on  the  amount  outstand- 
ing on  December  31.  1951,  and  for  each  year 
thereafter,  interest  shall  be  computed  on  the 
amount  outstanding  on  January  1  of  each 
such  year. 

Porty-nlne  annual  installments  of  princi- 
pal repayments  and  interest  shall  be  equal, 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  $31,823,000  for  each 
$1,000,000,000  of  the  line  of  credit  drawn  by 
December  31,  1951.  and  the  fiftieth  annual  in- 
Etallment  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $31,840,736  65 
for  each  such  $1.000  000,000.  Each  install- 
ment shall  consist  of  the  lull  amount  of  the 
Interest  due  and  the  remainder  of  the  instrJl- 
ment  shall  be  the  principal  to  be  repaid  in 
that  year.  Payments  required  by  this  section 
are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  5. 

(II)  The  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom may  accelerate  repayment  of  the 
amount  drawn  under  this  line  of  credit. 

5.  Waiver  of  interest  payments:  In  any 
year  in  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  requests  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  waive  the  amount  of  the 
interest  due  in  the  installment  of  that  year, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
grant  the  waiver  If: 

(A)  The  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom finds  that  a  waiver  is  necessary  in  view 
of  the  present  and  prospective  conditions  of 

.—^International  exchange  and  the  level  of  its 
(gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves;  and 

(B)  The  International  Monetary  Fund  cer- 
tifies that  the  Income  of  the  United  King- 
dom from  home-produced  exports  plus  its 
net  income  from  invisible  current  U-ansac- 
tions  in  its  balance  of  payments  was  on  the 
average  over  the  five  preceding  calendar  years 
less  than  the  average  annual  amount  of 
United  Kiugdom  Imports  during  1936-38. 
fixed  at  £866,000.000.  as  such  figure  may  be 
adjusted  for  changes  In  the  price  level  of 
these  imports.  Any  amount  In  excess  of 
£43.750000  released  or  paid  in  any  year  on 
account  of  sterling  balances  accumulated  to 
t'  'rseaa  governments,  monetary 

« -1  bauka  before  the  effective 

date  of  this  agreement  shall  be  regarded  aj> 
A  capital  transaction  and  thei^fore  shall  not 
be  Included  lu  the  above  cfilculaiion  of  the 
net  Income  from  Invisible  cur;  -.suc- 

tions for  that  year.    If  waiver  is  .  ^  for 

an  tnlere.'st  payment  prior  to  thMi  due  In 
1856.  the  average  Income  shall  be  ccmputed 
for  the  calendar  years  from  1950  through  the 
year  preceding  thut  In  which  the  request  Is 
made. 

e.  Relation  of  this  line  of  credit  to  other 
Obllgnflons. 

rl)  It  Is  understood  that  any  amounU 
requlr»d  to  dischaigc  obligations  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  third  countries  out- 
standing on  the  effective  date  of  this  agree- 
ment will  be  found  from  resoui-ces  othei  than 
this  line  or  credit. 

(II)  The  Oovernment  of  the  United  King- 
dom will  not  arrange  any  long-term  loans 
from  governments  within  the  BrituJi  Com- 
monwealth after  December  6.  1945.  aod  be- 
fore the  end  of  1951  on  ternxs  more  favorable 
to  the  lender  than  the  teims  uf  thu  Hue  of 
credit. 

(III)  Waiver  of  Interest  will  not  be  re- 
quested or  allowed  under  aecUoa  5  In  any 
y«ar  uiUees  the  anregau  of  the  releaMs  ox 

..  paymenu  m  that  yaar  of  sterling  balancca 
^accumulated  to  the  credit  of  ov-erseas  gov- 
^-•rumenU.  monetary  authorities,  and  bnnks 
(except  in  the  case  of  colonial  dependencies) 
"  before  ttlectlvt  date  of  this  agreement  it  re- 
duced proporUo&alely,  and  unleei  interest 
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payments  due  in  that  yeai  on  loans  referred 
to  in  (II)  above  are  waived.  The  propor- 
tionate reduction  of  the  releases  or  pay- 
ments of  sterling  balances  shall  be  calculated 
in  relation  to  the  aggregate  released  and 
paid  in  the  most  recent  year  in  which  waiver 
of  interest  was  not  requested. 

(IV)  The  application  of  the  principles  set 
forth  in  this  section  shall  be  the  subject  cf 
full  consultation  between  the  two  govern- 
ments as  occasion  may  arise. 

7.  Sterling  area  excliiuige  arrangements. 
The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
will  complete  arrangements  as  early  a*,  prac- 
ticable and  In  any  ca*e  not  latei  than  1 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  agree- 
ment, unless  in  exceptiofial  cases  a  later  date 
is  agreed  upon  after  consultation,  under 
which  immediately  after  the  completion  of 
such  arrangements  the  sterling  receipts  from 
current  transactions  of  all  sterling  area 
countries  (apart  from  any  receipts  arising 
out  of  military  expenditure  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1948.  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
treated  by  agreement  with  the  countries  con- 
cerned on  the  same  basis  as  the  balances 
accumulated  during  the  war)  will  be  freely 
available  for  current  transactions  in  any"t:ur- 
rency  area  without  discrimination;  with  the 
result  that  any  discrimination  arising  from 
the  so-called  sterling  area  dollar  pool  will  be 
entirely  removed  and  that  each  member  of 
the  sterling  area  will  have  its  current  sterling 
and  dollar  receipts  at  Its  free  disposition  for 
current  transactions  anywhere. 
8.  Other  exchange  arrangements: 

(I)  The  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom  agrees  that  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  agreement  It  will  not  apply  exchange 
controls  in  such  a  manner  as  to  restrict  (A) 
payments  or  transfers  in  respect  of  products 
of  the  United  States  permitted  to  be  imported 
Into  the  United  Kingdom  or  other  current 
transacUons  between  the  two  countries;  or 
(B)  the  use  of  sterling  balances  to  the  credit 
of  residents  of  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  current  transactions.  Nothing  in  this 
paragraph  (I)  shall  affect  the  provisions  of 
article  VII  of  the  articles  of  agreement  of 
the  International  monetary  fund  when  thoeo 
articles  have  come  into  force. 

(II)  The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  agree  that  not  later 
than  I  year  after  tie  effective  date  of  this 
agreement,  unless  In  exceptional  cases  a  later 
date  Is  agreed  upon  after  consuiutlon.  they 
will  Impose  no  restrictions  on  payments  and 
transfers  for  current  transactions.  The  ob- 
ligations of  this  paragraph  (H)  shall  not 
Jippiy: 

(A)  To  bnlanres  of  third  eountrlw  and 
their  nationals  accumulated  before  this  para- 
graph (11)   becomes  effective;  or 

(B)  To  restrictions  Imposed  In  conformity 
with  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Inter- 
national monet.iry  fund,  prorlded  that  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  SUtes  will  not  continue  to  invoke 
the  provisions  of  arUcle  14.  section  2  of  those 
articles  after  this  paragrapb  <n)  becomes 
effecUve.  unless  In  nineptidiial  cases  after 
consultation  they  apva  otlierwls4>:  or 

(C)  To  restrlotlosu  Imposed  In  connection 
with  measures  designed  to  uncover  and  dis- 
pcwe  of  BsseU  of  Germany  and  Japan. 

(III)  This  section  and  section  ».  which  are 
In  aattetpation  of  more  comprehensive  ai- 
rangMBeala  by  multUateral  agreement  shall 
operate  imtil  Decambar  81.  1051. 

9.  Import  arrangamenu:  If  either  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  SUtes  or  the  Ocv- 
ernment  of  the  United  Kingdom  imposes  or 
maintains  quantiUUve  Import  resuictions, 
such  restrictions  shall  be  administered  on  a 
baMs  which  dues  not  discriminate  againkt 
Importa  from  the  other  country  in  respect  of 
any  product:  provided  that  thU  undertaking 
•hall  not  apply  th  ca*es  In  which  (A)  lu  ap- 


plication WrMlri  have  ihc  effect  c1  j-eventnir 
the  country  .ir,!H«ing  such  rertr;>  lu.  i>  trr.ni 
Utilizing,  fir  the  purchase  of  neecioH.  .m-v  :^« 
inconverTlbl-  ciu-rencies  accumu;a'.«-d  \);>  io 
December  31.  1946  or  (B)  there  n;fix  l>  ...;)^.- 
cial  necessity  fur  the  c  untry  im;'i.;;;.i,-  .-u;.  h 
restrlctlo:»8  *o  fi.s-sist,  by  niea.<;u.-p<  n.  i  :i-. - 
volvlng  a  f  .b.<tanTi:il  departurt  I-  .tv.  '.)io 
general  nile  i;  nondlRcnmlnatici  ,,  c-  u!i:rv 
whose  eccD'  -•:;y  ha.-i  beer.  di.';?\i_!;t(":  by  v,a-,  .,r 
'C)  either  G'>vfr:.mei.t  jrnp  t's  (,\ianiltatlve 
restrictions  navmp  equivalent  e.'tpct  to  r.n 
exchange  re? Tiction  which  that  trt  ror;:;npn: 
is  author'aeo  to  impose  in  cor.fcrn..'.  y  \v}, 
article  VH  o:  the  articles  cf  agree::..  :.;'.:  :  -.i.c 
Internatlf  nai  monetary  fund  ']  :  c  provi- 
sions of  tills  sectiop.  .shrtll  be<-on-.(  <  ".  i  t.ve  as 
soon  as  prar'ic;ib:e.  but  noi  Intf :  *•:..::  ::)( - 
cembcr  31,  1946 

10.  AcciimulatPd    PTrrl:n;T   balii:     .-s : 
(I)    Thf  rr^-vri:.!rer.t   cf    Uh    U:.!ied  King- 
dom lni(    id.'.   t(    make   agreement.^  with   th>? 
countries  cu:i.  e:  :u-ci,  varying  acco:d;;ig  to  the 
circumstance^   cf  e.-ich  case,  tor  a:,  early  set- 
tlement ctiVcr.iiL-  ilie'  Ftprl-.jiL-  b:.;.:.ces  accu- 
mulated bj  scriing  area  and  other  countries 
prior  to  silch  settlement   t together  with  any 
future   recpiptg    an.'^tug    ci:t    tf    militarv    ex- 
rieiidlture  b\   -lu  G   vcrnmrnt  of  the  United 
Kingdom   i.c   -he    extent    to    wnich    they    are 
treated  on  tl.e  .--ame  basis  bv  r^greement  with 
the  comit*4es  <»ncerned  ) .     The   settlements 
with  the  fterling  area  rrur.tries  will   be  on 
the  basis  of  dlvidlnp  the.'-e  accumulated  bal- 
ances into  three  ciPtiiries.    (A»    b.-Uances  to 
be  released  at  orice  iv..d  c(  nvernble  into  any 
ctirrency  ft»r  current   triu.sccTicns.    (B)    bal- 
ances to  be  similarly  relea-sfd  bv  installmenu 
over  a  perind  of  y.-sr?  beginning  in  1951,  and 
(C)  balancds  to  b(  un-u.-ted  as  a  contribution 
to  the  settlement  of  war  f.nd  p  stwar  indebi- 
edness    and    In    recogi-iio.n    ._ :    the    benefits 
which  the  ooimtrles  r   Jiccrrf  i   miglit  be  ex- 
pected to  giin  from  ^u:  :i  ::  ;f   lement.     The 
Oovernment       r      lie    Uiisfpd    Kingdom    will 
make  every  ei  fu..v  :r  t^   secun  -he  f-ariy  com- 
pletion of  f^it  .s(    u;  r,Hj  gemi  ;r  s 

(II)  In  cor.-,a(:'nt.i(  ti  <!  \h(  fact  that  an 
ImporUnt  p  ,;,=  v  1 1  the  pri-sent  line  of 
credit  is  to  jiromi  :e  the  aeveloj  nirnt  of  mul- 
tilateral trnde  as  rl  fnrii;ia!e  :t>-  e.irly  le- 
sumptlon  on  a  i.  ■  di.scrlnuna'  :  ,  bunls  the 
Oovernment  of  tli-  Ui-.iteU  K  >■  :  n  .-'.f>,.i 
that  any  f.t«rllng  baUinrcs  rru  .,-t 
Wise  aVKllab^  for  ruireM  piivr-.  r.t«  wui  not 
later  than  1  yaar  after  ».,■  etTtctive  date  of 
this  agreamtnt.  u:..'i<.sf.  m  .^pn  i,.;  (  ..,  s  a  later 
date  la  agrcad  ui><  n  ntu-t  c<  i.>;  ,»inu  bo 
fraaly  svalUbie  i-r    iiiM.ia    t;  ■■  .:. 

any  currency  (ireu  vk.:ii.,.i,,  ui.'^ci.n.  ^ 

11.  Deflnitlcna: 

For  the  pvriKjees  of  -i.  ■  ,'.pre<ment: 

(I)  The  term  "curr' !:t  •  >t,nbact ions'*  8»>all 
hare  tht  meanlnp  pre.M  j  ■  t>e<i  ,'n  itrtirle  >  ix 
(I)  of  the  ai  llcle^  :  ac'i  cnuir  of  the  i  .  .  •  - 
national  moiu-;:;.    '.\,'.,u 

(II)  The  !.e  ir,  >:«:;,i;t'  bm."  means  the 
United  Klngilom  re  ci  the  t  iher  territories  de- 
clared by  tie  detei.sf  f;n;i::  f m  (defirition 
of  Sterling  sres)  (No  ?i  ordi  r.  1944,  to  be 
Included  in  tJie  sterUnjj  area  ti  r,.p]y,  the 
following  territories.  ex.Uut:  ».•  c  :iHdii  and 
Newfoundland,  that  ;s   it;  Kcy    - 

"(A)   Any  dominion 

"(B)  Any  other  part  ol  H;^  MaJestyB  do- 
minions. 

"(C)  Any  territory  in  resp< ,  •  of  whi^i  a 
mandate  on  b< »  (r*  u!  \fir  Lr.-^mr  r  ■  >:M1*'  > 
has  bees  aoj'cxl  by  His  M;,V>j  v  ;,4a  •.. 
being  exe-  .'  h\  Hls  Majrstyt  G  •.  :;,;v,(!  •, 
m  the  Ui..'<-:i    '^-j.cdoni  or  in  any  <-'.■  .v.: .)...■■-.'. 

"(D)  Any  ]J:  .ti.-;j  protecicuatc  i,::  inucfci 
6t.  •'^ 

'       •"    ■ ;         *■«•  AtiKlo-Etryptuiii  s,  i..,,.  ..i,a 
Irhq. 

"(F)    l>i...    .    ti;.ti  the  r»r<.3*  Mtti.^.ji  " 

12.  Oonsviltn  ;.i:i  iii  aurecinn  •  J  \l  it 
Oovernment  .'ill*;  I  br  riuitied  ii,  i.i',  ■  ;:  p 
othar  for  a  iTcoius.dcitUiUu  uf  a;.^  >,,:     i.o 

1 


f 


a: 


)i 


p:.\  ,^.  .    t!iU  nijrt>«'t)irri;,   If   Its    .;s  I'pi'i- 

h    1     \\  j)ri-v;»ilin(j    ru»d!tum»    of    liiws-k- 

t. >.;,.»;  A'rli-'\!iK'«*  Justify  %\w\\  rcci  nsl(  ('!,(!  iuw. 

\v,':\   t  V  srA    l;i  iiiir<*rini?  xx^ow  miHltrVatUiUJ 

s.-:Mnl   ;:-.   (!'.;pluu>  :'>t   Wrt-tilr.>;t>  ;.    H    C. 
t      •-  r-(!i  div  '..'  IVi-fir.btM-  liH5 

1    .    ;;ir  (     vcnuutT,!   i>f  Ihr  Ui-.i-'d  .^u\l*« 

>V.*<-'  I'.'ij'  V  (>^   r*if'   T'  t  ,i    :.  ■  V 

For  til'*  (■  v.-nm*'!,!  ol  the  Vn.t,>u  Km»{« 
d     ^  :-t  tofi!   H;;;,«;n  iviul  Northt-rn  I;i'h\r.^i. 

Hm  ITW 
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Mikr  CoUUIIo  Recrivet  Congr«s.,ian.il 
Medil  of  Honor 


i:XI!NSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or    MtNN»HOT\ 

IN  t;ik  iior^E  or  kepuk.^i:n  i  a  i  !\  i  ^ 
."',')    .vrfrti/,  UccK'mWr  .'0,  ;  'J  > 

M  •,  JMrrENOEH.  Ml.  Spo:)kt  ;  M, 
Piii'iliiri  iwxl  I  wnr  prtvllrBcd  to  \viir>  ^ 
tho  c^.cn^MU'  at  tl^t*  While  Hiu.'sr  op.  Dr. 
r<  tr.l^rr  18  a  hen  six  yovmg  mm  lioiu  our 
iunici  hMi'cs.  inclvidinK  one  Ironi  »  ii; 
dis'wirt.  wvue  pivsrntod  with  tln^  Cm 
i;i''-sl^iui!  Mpciil  of  Honor  by  Prcidfi,' 
Trumnn. 

ArJKinu  those  receivinR  this  honor  w,. n 
S';f  Michael  Colallllo.  of  Dulutlv  Mmti. 
Tl.i-  voun«  ntan  was  an  auto  nn'chaiv.c 
111  ci\fl!ian  liffc  and  was  honored  for  s^iai- 
lantry  In  action  on  April  7,  1945,  ]n  the 
viciniy  of  Untergriesheim.  Germany. 
The  i^.ssociasted  Press  account  of  tlio 
Willie  House  ceremony  states: 

His  rompaiiy  was  pinned  down  in.t:'  he 
Ju!np#d  up  and  led  the  way.  He  sho\ecl 
ahead  behind  a  tank,  firing  aa  he  weiu.  Then 
I'.e  juiiped  onto  a  tank,  and,  with  a  machine- 
g'lJi  mounted  on  top,  knocked  out  two  er.emy 
iHschfcie-srun  positions  and  blasted  three 
vr.-.rv.  Altogether  he  was  credited  wuh 
k:;;i!;j  or  wounding  25  Germans. 

A  TTPICAL  AMESICAN  TOUTH 

Thk  young  man  is  typical  of  th.e  thou- 
.■^ands  of  young  fellows,  not  only  from 
northern  Minnesota,  but  from  all  sec- 
tions of  our  coimtry  who  have  served  In 
the  armed  forces.  Like  the  other  five 
young  men  who  were  privileged  to  re- 
ceive this  special  recofmltion  from  Pres- 
ident Truman,  ColalUlo  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  being  happy  that  the  war  was 
over  and  that  he  was  privileged  to  re- 
turn to  civiljan  life.  As  we  listened  to 
President  Tnunan  recount  the  exploits 
of  Colalillo  and  these  other  young  men. 
everyone  in  the  audience  receivefi  added 
emphasis  to  the  common  knowledge  that 
these  young  men  and  the  other  millions 
who  participated  with  them  in  the  gigan- 
tic task  of  winning  World  War  II,  meas- 
ured up  full  stature  when  put  to  the  test 
on  the  battlefield.  They  faced  their 
responsibility  and  proved  true  to  the 
highest  traditions  of  our  fighting  forces. 
Michael  Colalillo  and  others  <^ho  have 


!c"ir:;iH;    home   aftri    li.-   mJ   of   \V":!d 
War  II,  anil  ;iio»-''  \\\\  ^  a:r  nr\A    :\  ■    •  '  •• , 
tU^rhi!!-!''    lr(un    th(>    asiiicti    tt^ii-       ate 


I'lrd  to  1  \\ ,U'-l;it  plau 


ai-A 


ap. 


p:  f'.i'i'u  \\  \\'x  nu  ::  a:.,;  vvomen  of 
.\\w   .r.ii,       We  r.ni   b.    1   ;  liow    OUT  high 

!:•    i.d  .i>;   ;ii»M'  \i;,r,;  m"n  by  maklUg 

(  .;  tU.tiP.  ob,U-(';-.r  i;;  public  anil  pil- 
Vn!''  !,!'■  ;  br  W'Miwri!  i  t  t'lc  pt';>ci\  not 
rnb     !!.    ib-   in':Mr,,i,   -.xW  w.  ■  <•:    .-\r.;t»rlC«. 

but  v\  itN  '•'!  pMt^  l,.p  !  '  ' :  :  of  the 
worlil,     Thf       :  b   .      I  '    pr  i  ^'1    N^ 

ni'(-(ir(I.     SlrcMit:     tr.   ■.     .i:,b     \    ;i;     ', 
r;    ••   uiu-'    bi:  v.     ,   t  :m-   b    ibt'i>hip  \\\  lh«j» 
iUpl.UiiC    .rui    .,  u.     pooj  b'    f.uisl    bo  ettT- 

nnlly  vlullaib  ii  An\!.;>  .;,  is  to  be  pi"e- 
•■  ■•  "il  t  V  p.^s((-!.'\  '  .1  bin  1  of  frepdom 
;>.!'.. :  rppor  I. nb.v-  t.o';  iit:/en  has  that 
rcsiHmvMbiUly  and  that  duty.  Othcrwl.se. 
th«^  war  th.^t  Srrwoant  ColftllUc  and  hi,^ 
ri.)nu"adt\>  foucht  to  win  li'.x.s  beon  bul  an 
empty  Be.stuio  and  an  U  Ir  off  oil.    Thi» 

0^ploU^  I'f  Hv-t'  Vi'.UU!  lU'-M  t;'  "'TS 
hk'-  t  h»M"  ■  1:  '^  >■!  !  a,'  u.!;  .i;  ,  \\.,\  -  ,,■.  us 
b'  b<  b.'r  I'-  o-.i  ;.■'>,  V  i,>  ■;■;'■  paTlOtl.Mn  of 
pf  '.  '  .;".b  b  .-nvubo  -  '  b.  Ill  ;;-.  the  buUd- 
ii:    >  '.  \  bt  ■  ■:•■;  .m  :  •;,■,»'.  '   Atnerlca.  the 

horOlSin   o!    ;  b-   .     ■..:;■,:    .i  b     .-  ■-. 

Alio;   lilt   li     •;    jpv,  I  ls5ued  the  fol- 
lowinR  .statoni'  \\\  ;  >  tho  p<»oplr  in  north- 

''■;■  M. !',:-.!• -iv  ;  V  i-.n  lonvti  with  me  in 
r-"!^:! .i!:bai  oii^  \'^  c.biibbi  .cui  hl.<  fam- 
ib>  or.  ?b,.^  .Af-r,:  w  ;  w..  -.!>  vb.i^ctly  con- 

(•";ns  fh>-  prop;.'   :.l    ';■,.•   I-b'hlh  CongiTs- 
1'    \pi    av  b  of  the  holiday  season  could 

V."-  -■  !\~':l,ia.  \v  inv.-  ;•.<■,.'  Nf  ;::,PSOtft  neW8 
;r;  W.o.k:  i;' '»;:  \  ■^\.\\•  w  r.i-,.  .'-,:;.  Michael 
C'i.i.bl  >.  ..  ;  t)u,i;!b  .Minn.,  received  the  Con- 
-;re-.si  i:i,i!  Mod.i;  i  :  H"nor  from  President 
T:;i)i;\r,  :!*  !be  V.bv.'p  H-u.-p  .u  noon  today, 
D.-reinber  18  T'^.e  dec  i:  a:  ion  was  also  Con« 
!c::-oci  upi.!:  n-.o  r.r;.e:-  i  litstandlng  heroes  of 
Wn..d  War  II.  Se:s;eaut  Cola.r. ;•  w.>s  dec- 
<r,.i-ed  !.r  s;;tbant!y  In  action  (  .;  .April  7, 
194.T,  :n  tr.e  v.rlnity  of  Untergriesheim, 
CiPrn-.;ir,y. 

The  ce:em,.r;y  was  not  a  publ.c  atlair  and 
wa^  couduited  1:5  President  T;-un'.ar.s  private 
office,  w^iere  invited  gues'.s  were  ai.sembled. 
Incb.;ded  among  the  Army  and  Nbwy  Depart- 
ment officials  were  Gen,  Dwigh'  Eiseuiiower, 
.'Vd.Tiiral  Chester  Nnmitz.  Gen.  Henry  .Arnold, 
Sec-ret.nry  of  War  Robert  Patterson,  and  many 
other  high-ranking  Government  officials. 

S?rj;eant  Colalillo  was  accompanied  from 
DoIiii.>i  by  hus  close  relatives  attending  the 
ceremony.  There  were  his  father.  Carlos 
Colabllo;  h;s  two  sisters  and  his  brother  Pat 
and  wife.  Minnesota  guests  were  Congres.s- 
man  and  Mrs,  William  A.  Plttenger;  Miss 
June  Cobey.  of  International  Falls;  Mi==;  Rose 
Smilanich,  of  Buhl;  Myrtle  Watson,  ot  W--- 
Dtiltith;   also  Gustaf  A.  Nordln. 

Following  the  ceremony  the  r.e'.v  ,:-e''I  '  p- 
erators  and  the  photographers  were  busy  tak- 
ing pictures.  Tills  part  of  the  ceremony  did 
r.ot  bother  Mike  Colalillo  who  erii.tied 
broadly  when  lie  po^ed  wbth  Prestde:.'  Tru- 
man for  the  photographers. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  tna'  f  :.b.-  2o'^ 
men  In  the  armed  forces  Ir.  World  W/ir  II 
ha\'e  received  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  War  Department  records  disclose 
that  five  Minnesota  men  l-.ri'.e  rrce;'>ed  the 
decoration  In  World  War  II;  Cpb  .Arthur 
O.  Beyer,  oT  Ogema,  Minn  :  First  L',  V/tbl- 
ba'd  "c.  Bianchb  whiose  Minnesota  address 
was  not  ascertained;  Pfc  Lloyd  C.  Ha'.vk.H  of 
Fergiis  Falls.  Minn.;  Second  Lt  D:i...bl  E  Ru- 
dolph. 0.'  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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TTirise  receiving  the  citation  today  tn  ad- 
to  Stmknt  ColaUUo  were  Master  S,{t. 
\  H  Bartollo,  of  D«catur,  III;  First  Lt. 
tYnnk  Buikf ,  c  \  Jertty  CUy,  N.  J,:  Ttch.  Sit. 
Virnun  McOai  tty.  o(  Bvannvlltp.  Ind :  Lt. 
Rlchnid  McC.i  >1,  of  Norman.  Okb  ;  C*pt. 
Robert  H.  Dun  ap.  o(  Oalceburg.  111. 

This  ccretrony,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  of 
rouibse.  a  no  e  of  sadness,  because  the 
bottlof^clds  o  Europe  and  the  world  are 
dotted  with  tlie  graves  of  Amerlcau  boys 
who  lost  their  lives  In  World  War  II. 
That  t.-i  the  jrrim  side  of  war.  Aa  lh« 
New  Year  ai^xMches,  let  us  res«tolve  to 
do  rvprythlni  we  can  to  make  a  i-epetl- 
tlon  of  this  iha.'itly  catastrophe  Impcs- 
slble  in  the  j^ars  to  come. 

JCOMBKT  LOtSKS 

What  1  haie  to  say  Is  rather  forcibly 
told  m  a  n«»rs  Itrm  whloh  points  cut 
that  api^xvnatcly  325.000  Amcrlcan.s 
were  killed  In  this  conflict,  and  all 
casualUts,  which  Include  the  wounded, 
run  over  a  niiUlon  men.  The  following 
news  item  from  the  Dally  Journal  of 
International)  Falls.  Minn.,  points  to  the 
fact,  wuhouii  elaboration,  thai  war  U  a 
grim  and  gh4^^tly  thing.    It  reads: 

|coMBAT  toaaca 

A  combAt  toll  atx  time*  aa  great  aa  tn  World 
War  I  and  grvaier  than  that  of  the  ctnnbinrd 
ci^mbat  dentM  In  all  previous  wars  thr 
Unltwl  States  ftas  ever  foUKht  la  the  ct»t  la 
American  Uve^  In  World  War  II.  But  our 
forces  exacted  1  a  much  heavier  toll  of  the 
enemy.  I 

In  their  revliw  of  America's  comtMt  loaaea 
In  World  War  ll.  the  Metropolitan  Life  sUt- 
Istlclnns  estimate  the  total  to  be  approxi- 
mately 325,000.  This  Includes  an  allowance 
for  deaths  amtng  those  wounded  in  action 
and  for  men  still  carried  on  the  rolls  as 
missing  in  action,  who  will  eventually  have 
to  Be  written  off  as  killed  In  combat  or  died 
as  a  result  of  enemy  action. 

About  four-flfths  of  our  losses,  or  between 
255,000  and  260,000  were  suffered  by  the 
Army  and  th«  remaining  65,000  to  70,000 
were  Incurred  by  the  Navy,  Including  the 
Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard.  Of  the 
Navy's  total,  about  23,000  were  in  the  Marine 

Corps  and  about  900  were  in  the  Ck)ast  Guard. 

"Relative  to  their  strength,  however,  the 
combat  losses  for  the  Army  and  Navy  were 
more  nearly  equal,"  the  statisticians  report. 
"The  Navy,  lacludlng  the  Marines,  had  a 
combat  toll  ajppreclably  greater  than  the 
total  losses  for  all  American  armed  forces  in 
the  First  World  War.  This  toll  In  the  recent 
war  was  more  than  20  times  higher  than 
N?7y  and  Marine  losses  In  the  First  World 
War,  and  the  Navy  alone  since  Pearl  Harbor 
lost  about  100  times  more  men  than  in  the 
last  war." 

Heavy  as  American  losses  have  been  In 
World  War  11,  even  higher  losses  were  in- 
flicted on  the  enemy.  In  his  recent  biennial 
report,  General  Marshall  estimated  that  Ger- 
man and  Italian  dead  in  the  Mediterranean 
area  and  on  the  western  front  totaled  nearly 
375.000  In  land  operations,  while  Japanese 
battle  deaths,  some  time  before  th«  fighting 
ended,  were  estimated  at  more  than  1,200,000, 
figures  well  above  the  losses  suffered  by  all 
the  Allies  on  these  fronts. 

Pointing  out  that  the  United  States  was 
the  only  major  belligerent  to  escape  severe 
destruction  of  life  or  property  in  its  home 
territory,  the  statisticians  conclude  that  "the 
very  size  of  our  combat  losses  should  spur 
our  leaders  in  their  every  endeavor  to  develop 
with  other  nations  a  permanent  vorld  or- 
ganization for  peace." 
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We  will  fail  those  who  laid  down  their 
lives  for  their  countiy  unless  we  take 
heed  of  the  respon-si  bill  ties  that  victory 
has  brought.  As  the  New  Year  ap- 
proaches it  Is  well  for  us  to  decide  that 
these  men  have  not  died  In  vain  and  that 
their  sacrifices,  with  our  effort.';,  will 
make  for  a  belter  and  a  happier  \fc»orld. 


i.   !Ct 


Id 
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BXTEN8ION  OT  REMARKS 

iiUN,  HKRMAN  iMmRnvKMR 

NWiTIV*- 

IN  THK  IIOCSI  or  l«irillWtNTATIV» 

Trxda^,  Dfctmb«r  ll,  iH$ 

Mr.  KBKRHARTIR  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  '>•<-• -i  my  re- 
marks m  the  Rgcoar.  I  i  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  eclucaUon  in  Ruaala. 
which  appeared  In  Ui«  supplement  of  the 
magaaine  Soleoet  In  lu  iatue  of  Friday. 
November  S9.  1948; 

Itt  Soviet  Kuaala.  S.8OI1  aclentuu  were  grad- 
uated fran  tlM  oollec^i  with  tb«  degret  of 
doMor  in  Um  yean  itST  to  iM4;  about  SO^OOO 
reeaind  a  maater'a  ciegret.  aocordiag  to 
JoMpb  AgroAktn,  vic«  clmirmau  ot  tlM  Oon- 
mittM  00  Wghwr  Bducatian  m  Moaoow.  The 
aoTltt  Ooveraaawt  haa  been  paying  parucu- 
l«r  attention  to  the  matter  ot  training  aoien- 
tlata  btcaure  ot  Uie  preiaing  need,  for  tt*ch- 
•n  ot  ttohaical  ailbiecti  m  iht  coUcfee  due 
to  gr»«tly  incnaaad  student  body.  lu  1829. 
there  wer«  only  ae.OOO  i  nglneers  with  diplo- 
mas In  all  the  heavy  ndv  trlea  of  Ruwl*. 
But  In  the  last  6  years  about  80.000  enRlxMtrt 
were  (rraduated.  In  pre-evolutionary  Ru«la, 
Vice  Chairman  Agroaklr  said,  higher  edoeik- 
tlon  was  for  the  privllei;ed  few  of  the  upper 
strata.  In  IBM,  Russia  had  only  Bl  colleges 
with  112,000  students.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment  placed  the  entire  s;r8tem  of  higher  edu- 
cation on  new  principles.  Nationality  and 
claas  distinctions  were  alx)llshed.  Education 
was  free.  All  nationalities  were  permitted  to 
teach  In  their  own  languages  In  colleges  on 
the  territory  of  their  own  national  republics. 
Both  universities  and  in'itltutes  were  opened 
to  all  working  people.  As  a  result,  there  are 
now  772  colleges  with  SKbOOO  students. 

Of  these  132  are  industrial  Institutes,  18 
transport  institutes.  87  agricultural  Insti- 
tutes. 68  medical  institute-^  115  pedagogical 
colleges,  and  29  universities.  In  1925.  Vice 
Chairman  Agroskln  reported,  there  were  xmly 
17.900  professors  and  lecturers  In  all  Russia's 
colleges.    Now  there  are  *0,000. 


Speech  of  lb     Rdvr,  of  the  Bonneville 
Fortc:  Aduiinistration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  lUMPTuN  1    v^HiTF 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  20,  1945 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  as 
never  before  the  West  offers  opportuni- 
ties to  our  retiurning  soldiers  to  maJce  a 
home  and  build  up  a  competence  in  this 
land  of  opportunity. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  following  address  bv  Bonne- 
vUle  Power  Administrator  Paul  J.  Raver 
before  the  twelfth  annual  meeUng  of  the 
Inland  Lmplre  Waterwaya  Association. 
Lewlston,  Tdaho.  November  20,  IMS: 

Aix  moniha  ago  the  NorthwMt,  as  weU  »a 
tht  rtat  of  the  Nation,  was  ixmc«ntratlnc  on 
the  postwar  plan  Many  pUna  war*  ad- 
vanced; many  of  then*  nerlou^ly  oonaMerad: 
some  wfct  adopted,  to  bt  put  into  effect  thi* 
minute  hottiiitiM  ceased 

The  Job  which  wa  ar«  now  faetd  la  «>n- 
eemad  with  putting  thoce  plana  to  work  or. 
if  VipMi  examining  them  In  the  U(tht  oT  pr««- 
ent-day  ciirvmutaaoM  we  nnd  them  want- 
ing, miting  tben  Into  workability  But  the 
tima  for  piauutng  alont  Itaa  pM««cd.  Tbara 
u  urgt>ncy  m  the  praaant  situation.  Reeof- 
nlBing  that  wa  oaixnot  aolva  tramandoua 
problams  ovamlght.  w«  should  hav*  a  basto 
pattara  o(  ralauottsblpa  tttabliabed  upoix 
which  we  can  raaka  a  start. 

Mxtch  ha«  baau  aaid  alx>ut  the  dtvalopment 
of  tba  Norihwaat,  Probably  iherr  u  much 
y*t  to  bt  aaid.  Nowavar,  this  davalvipmant 
can  no  luugar  ba  traatad  as  a  phanomeaon 
which  we  axpact  to  aa*  occur  ot  lu  own  aooerd 
aometimt  m  the  dim.  dutant  futura.  S  we 
eneet  our  region  to  maUatain  tbt  feoaouie 
galas  irtiteh  it  has  made  during  the  war,  it 
cannot  bt  left  for  the  future.  We  muat  ba 
i^ady  to  m»«t  tht  acuu  Intcrragtonai  oom- 
pttition  which  has  already  begun. 

The  qutttion  u  not  oat  ao  much  ooaoerasd 
with  whather  tht  Northwast  Is  to  bs  devei- 
opad  at  ail,  but  how.  Thtra  ar«  plenty  ot 
ptoptt  m  tht  East  who  are  still  only  too  will- 
ing to  det^lop  the  Northwaat.  but  upon  their 
own  tarma.  And  I  am  not  so  aura  that  we 
are  willing  to  accept  their  terms  In  aU  tn- 
stancaa,  I  think  we  have  alraady  aeen  enough 
examples  of  the  "cut  out  and  get  out"  type 
of  development. 

Our  succeas  In  ahaping  thuaga  as  we  wl&h 
to  see  them  shaped  depends  upon  aeveral 
Important  "Us." 

A    CHAJ>rGINC    WOBU) 

There  are  those,  I  know,  who  voice  the 
opinion  that  they  want  no  change — they 
are  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  The 
simple  fact  is — that  attitude  will  no  longer 
work  Tremendous  changes — technological, 
social,  economic — have  already  taken  place — 

not  only  here  but  throughout  the  world.  We 
can't  sund  still,  or  even  coast  along  com- 
fortably—we must  keep  pace  with  thoG-3 
changes.  The  rest  of  the  Nation  has  far  too 
great  a  stake  In  this  region  to  permit  the 
"go  away  and  leave  us  alone"  attitude  to 
survive. 

For  those  who  sec  this  thing  realistically— 
those  who  want  to  l)e  in  on  the  ground  floor 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  we 
know  to  exist  in  this  region,  I  can  only  say 
that  If  this  Industrial  and  economic  develop- 
ment Is  to  come  to  pass,  we  must  work  for  It 
together. 

What  is  to  be  done?  What  are  the  real 
needs  in  the  situation? 

First,  we  must  recognize  that,  although 
changes  have  taken  place  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  otu-  essential  position  Is  not  greatly 
different.  Despite  the  fact  that  new  and 
basic  Industries  hrve  come  Into  the  region, 
our  economy  Is  still  Immatttre  largely  because' 
existing  industries  are  neither  Bufflciently 
Integrated  nor  diversified. 

The  Northwest's  light  metals  Industry,  for 
Instance.  Is  concentrated  almost  entirely  In 
the  production  of  raw  metal.  The  alumintmi 
reduction  plants  and  the  one  fabricating 
plant  that  have  been  established  In  the 
region  are  far  too  great  for  existing  regional 
markets  or  the  present  population  to  sup- 
port. Development  of  the  alumina  plants 
to  supply  the  raw  material  for  aluminum 


production   and   developn\tnt    of   txtru';-  -i 

forging  and  outing  plants  to  turn  thi       ^^ 

mtui  into  Aaiahed  or  SMnlfinh'       t 

la  naaded  to  profMe  tttll  thtar 

iadustry  if  tht  region  la  to  hold  its  plaoe 

as  one  of  tht  NaUoitt  light  matais  centera. 

Tht  naed  for  dt\tlopment  along  thwe  linta 
was  never  greater.  Wider  and  sMre  dlverai- 
flad  Induatrlallaation  Is  thWoaly  aaawwr.  T^ 
hold  the  gnlnn  w»  have  already  made.  It  ta 
taaential  that  firm  l>aata  for  immadlate  and 
permanent  employment  and  for  widened 
businsM  opportunity— for  fret  privstt  fn- 
terprlt    be  eitabnahed. 

This  quasUon  of  industrial  dtveloptnant 
repraaenu  a  mndamentai  gap  lu  our  re- 
gional economy  aa  much  now  as  It  haa  in  the 
Pa»(-  loth  Ouverumant  Nid  privatt  buai- 
naaa  hava  too  inueh  invaatakenv  in  tht  praa- 
ata  aat-up  to  rlU  not  giving  the  matttr  tha 
Utmost  ouneeauraUon  and  oooparaitve  anea> 


Firat.  tht  pliUAt,  snergy.  and  akUla  wbMi 
axtat  In  thu  ragien— and  I  tnclud*  tha  new 
plant,  ei>*rty.  and  akills  which  hart  oomr 
hara  during  tha  war  yeare-k«Bust  be  IN^  at 
work.  Thoaa  that  hava  meeaentaH^v  eloasd 
down  with  tht  war  cut«b«eki  mtut  be  Te- 
turaed  to  work  and  our  IndUs^al  mach»'>r-  ■ 
muat  ba  rounded  out  by  the  »ddmw>  i  •  .  > 
eorrelaUve  eaterprtst,  tn  ortler  to  obtain  full 
integretlon.  This  eaiu  ftv  united  e•ort-^t 
eannoi  bedone  ptss»MWal  e-ith  any  hopa  of 
early  tueeass.  lliere  must  t>t  an  exchange 
of  idsM  and  intartat,  fraely  given  and  freely 
rtceivad. 

TMx  KXTaAcrrvK  iNeoaraiBs 
What  doaa  an  tnrantory  of  our  praaaut 
condiuon  ahow?  Htatoricady.  tht  extractlva 
induatriea  hava  reprtaented  the  backbona  of 
tht  Northwaat  «>cooomy.  Unt  srtunatcly.  al- 
though the  monetary  returns  have  baan 
graat.  thuae  extractive  Induatrtas  have  baan 
Juat  what  the  name  impitaa— a  great  deal 
going  out  wlUi  very  Uttke  of  permanent 
worth  returning. 

Generally  speaking,  the  extractive  Indus- 
tries are  well  developed— but  even  In  these 
there  is  much  r.hat  can  be  gained  through 
diversification  and  wise  conaervatlon  prac- 
tices. With  oui-  minerals  resource,  for  In- 
stance, traditional  Interest  In  the  basic  met- 
als, gold  and  silver,  and  more  recently  m  our 
nonferrous  min»»ral8  for  the  production  of 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  has  ovei-shadowed  the 
basic  need  of  th«  region  for  other  industrial 
materials  of  mineral  base  Because  of  the 
tremendous  Interest  In  these  relatively  htgh- 
prlced  minerals,  too  little  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  more  abundant  sources  nf 
limestone,  slllca-s,  phosphate  rock,  and  the 
like,  which  are  basic  to  the  development  of 
large-scale  industries  In  any  region. 

Our  mineral  situation  can  be  summed  up 
In  these  terms:  the  traditional  sources  of 
mineral  materials  which  provided  Butte  with 
Its  pay  roUs,  the  Coeur  dAlenes  with  mining 
camps,  have  reached  a  relatively  low  ebb  be- 
catise  of  exhaustion  of  the  high-grade  ores 
The  discoveries  of  large  bodies  of  complex 
lead-zdnc  ores  In  both  northern  and  southern 
Idaho  may  shift  the  center  of  these  mining 
Industries  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  There 
Is  little  question  that  emphasis  on  non- 
metalllcs  such  as  those  I  have  enumerated 
"Will  create  new  types  of  mining  enterprises 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  This,  however,  will 
be  more  akin  to  large-scale  qriarry  and  open 
pit  mining  than  the  traditional  hard  rock 
tunneling  most  familiar  to  Pacific  North- 
westerners. 

In  the  fores;;  industries,  the  present 
tendency  is  to  make  them  less  and  less  ex- 
tractive In  natuie.  The  present  concept  of 
treating  timber  as  a  crop  rather  than  as  a  raw 
material  to  be  mined,  is  aj^ealthy  one  ghd 
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will  stand  this  region  Ir.  ;;-cd  stead.  Fur- 
ther, each  year  sees  be*'fr  integration  ot 
this  Industry,  with  more  ,i:  1  more  tendency 
to  establish  lumber  rer...t:.u:.icturlng  plants 
In  the  region  and  proportionately  less  ship- 
ment of  raw  lumber  to  eastern  manufac- 
tories. 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  steady  Increase  In 
byproducts  Industries,  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  still  further  as  technologi- 
cal processes  for  the  use  of  wood  wastes  be- 
come available.  Many  of  these  developments 
liave  been  devoted  In  the  past  few  years  to 
war  purposes  and  the  public  has  known  little 
about  them.  But  It  Is  to  be  expected  that 
they  will  account  In  the  future  for  a  good 
f."rcentage  of  the  total  forest  products  out- 
put. 

Agriculture,  which  employes  more  people 
than  any  other  single  Industry  in  the  North- 
west. Is  also  probably  the  best  developed  of 
the  three  major  extractive  Industries,  but 
there  is  still  ample  room  for  expansion  and 
integration — particularly  with  the  develop- 
ment of  sprinkler  and  pumping  irrigation, 
using  the  cheap  and  limitless  power  supplies 
now  available,  and  by  the  development  of 
our  great  phosphate  rocJc  deposits  for  fer- 
tilizer. 

Nj;^  related  food-processing  industries 
have  only  recently  made  any  considerable 
strides.  Previously,  most  of  the  raw  products 
have  gone  to  eastern  points  for  packaging, 
processing,  or  refining;  only  to  be  returned 
to  the  West  again  in  finished  form — and  the 
West  has  borne  the  freight  both  ways. 

THE   MANUrACTtJRING    INDUSTRIES 

From  all  of  this.  It  is  apparent  that  in  the 
second  section  of  this  Inventory — the  manu- 
facturing industries — our  greatest  need  for 
growth  and  development  lies.  Even  with 
substantial  wartime  growth  in  certain  of  the 
heavy  industries,  this  region  is  still  far  be- 
hind the  Nation  in  maniifacturing.  and  it  Is 
here  that  most  of  our  relative  Immaturity 
exists. 

Some  of  the  heavy  industries  which  have 
come  here,  in  all  probability,  will  remain;  but 
there  is  good  reason  to  be  dubious  about  more 
of  them  unless  we  hasten  to  fill  in  the  blank 
areas  in  the  over-all  industrial  pattern.  The 
region  continues  to  lack  light  industries.  It 
is  upon  these  that  much  of  our  success  in 
integrating  the  extractive  Industries  within 
the  region  and  the  maintenance  of  the  heavy 
industries  will  depend. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  need 
for  building  upon  our  resources,  coupled  with 
Improving  the  situation  for  both  heavy  and 
light  industries — since  the  end  result  of  these 
developments  will  be  new  opportunities  for 
business  enterprises;  for  the  advancement 
of  science  and  technology  and  for  the  ab- 
sorption of  skilled  labor  into  our  economy. 

THr;   SERVICE   INDUSTRIES 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  service  in- 
dustries. Fundamentally,  these  are  depend- 
ent upon  an  employment  base  provided  by 
the  extractive  and  manufacturing  Indu.stries. 
A  healthy,  progressive  development  of  our 
regional  basic  indiistries  will,  in  turn,  stimu- 
late expansion  in  the  service  Industries  in 
tune  with  national  growth  and  will  thus  con- 
tribute toward  full  employment  and  a  rising 
standard  of  living. 

This  integration  of  industry  of  which  I 
speak  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  an- 
otlier  serious  factor.  That  Is,  population. 
We  may  think,  as  a  result  of  evident  over- 
crowding in  our  congested  production  areas, 
that  we  are  already  over-populated.  Ac- 
tu.i::,-,  that  Is  far  from  the  truth.  Tb.e 
r.e'-v  !)  pulation  which  has  conic  into  this  re- 
gi  II  during  the  war  is  probably  one  (  '.  t  r.r 
most  valuable  assets.  The  over-crcvdir.g  we 
have  seen  has  not  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
the  region  cannot  absorb   more  new  people. 


More  accurately,  we  were  not  ready  to  re- 
ceive them  when  the  emeigency  arose. 
From  now  on,  there  will  be  a  resettling  proc- 
ess which  will  relieve  the  congestion,  but 
let's  hope  and  pray  that  the  resettlement 
takes  place  right  here,  not  In  some  other 
part  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  single  factor  which  has  more 
responsibility  in  maintaining  and  increas- 
ing the  value  of  fixed  investments  of  every 
t5rpe  than  a  steadily  growing  population. 
We  need  these  new  people  for  their  skills. 
We  need  the  increased  labor  force  we  have 
accumulated  during  the  war  years  in  or- 
der ta  consolidate  and  retain  the  industrial 
gains  which  have  been  made  during  the  past 
5  years. 

MARKETS  BEGIN  AT  HOME 

But,  most  Important,  we  need  these  peo- 
ple because  people  mean  markets — home 
markets.  Any  good  economist  will  tell  you 
that  while  export  markets  are  wonderful  to 
envision,  a  sound  economy  cannot  be  built 
unless  home  markets  are  first  created.  One 
of  the  great  stumbling  blocks  to  economic 
progress  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  been 
the  relatively  low  density  of  population,  with 
consequent  lack  of  local  or  home   markets. 

The  result  of  this  situation  h&s  been  lit- 
erally to  force  us  to  ship  our  timber,  mineral, 
and  agricultural  resources,  largely  In  their 
raw  state,  to  esatern  markets.  This  will 
tend  to  decrease,  if  we  can  retain  a  major 
portion  of  our  war-increased  population  and 
continue  to  add  to  that  by  attracting  new 
population  In  the  years  to  come.  In  so  do- 
ing, we  will  have  taken  an  Important  step 
toward  creation  of  local  markets  com- 
mensurate with  our  natural  resources  and 
our  ability  to  produce. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  In  a  particularly  advantageous 
position.  Although  employment  In  agricul- 
ture throughout  the  country  has  for  years 
been  on  the  decline  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue so  as  new  mechanical  devices  are  de- 
veloped, we  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  with 
our  emphasis  on  irrigated  agriculture  and 
the  development  of  new  agricultural  lands, 
can  confidently  look  for  continued  expansion, 
even  in  th-^  face  of  rapid  mechanization. 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  Columbia  basin 
project  alone  when  it  is  completely  developed 
an  additional  75:OO0'^arm  workers  can  be 
taken  care  of.  While^-the  project  Is  in  the 
process  of  development,  there  will  most  cer- 
tainly exist  an  Important  stimulus  to  manu- 
facturing and  the  general  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

A  region  such  ajs  the  Northwest  does  not 
change  its  basic  pattern  overnight.  Thus  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  in  the  im- 
mediate future  we  can  exp>ect  approximately 
the  same  distribution  of  Jobs  that  existed 
immediately  before  the  war.  At  that  time, 
manufacturing  occupied  21  percent  of  the 
workers  in  Oregon  and  Washington;  extrac- 
tive industries,  including  agriculture,  forest 
products,  mining  and  fishing,  occupied  19 
percent,  and  the  various  service  Indust-les 
accounted  for  the  remaining  60  percent. 

We  need  feel  less  concern  about  the  devel- 
opment of  jobs  in  the  service  Industries,  if 
the  necessary  expansion  in  agriculture  and 
the  basic  industries  takes  place.  The  major 
problem  will  be  to  open  ever-widening  op- 
portunities for  new  workers  in  the  extractive 
and  manufacturing  industries. 

NEW    POPULATION 

That  It  is  entirely  possible  to  take  care 
of  these  new  workers  Is  indicated  in  a  report 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
Monthly  Review  for  February  of  this  year. 
A  survey  of  Oregon  and  Washington  manu- 
facturers Indicated  that  in  1939  they  em- 
ployed approximately  183,000  persons.  Em- 
ployment by  this  same  group  in  1943  reached 
a  peak  of  451.000  workers.     They  expect  to 


employ  In  the  immediate  reconversion  pe- 
riod some  24^,000  persons.  This  means  an 
Increase  of  ^,000  employees  over  1939.  A 
proportionate  Increase  throughout  the  entire 
region  and  continuing  past  the  reconversion 
period  can  soon  exhaust  the  Immediately  • 
available  labor  pool. 

Consideration  of  all  the  foregoing  objec- 
tives— Integration  and  diversification  of  In- 
dustry, growttt  and  spread  of  population  and 
expansion  of  home  markets — leads  to  the 
examination  of  stiU  another  step. 

THE     TfcANSPOKTATTON     PBOBLEM 

Our  transportation  conditions  In  general 
must  be  improved  with  an  accompanying 
adjustment  in  the  freight-rate  pattern  for 
the  region.  The  existing  general  body  of 
rates  applicable  in  this  region  was  developed 
to  facilitate  the  shipment  eastward  of  raw 
materials  and  semifinished  commodities  and 
the  movement  westward  of  manufactured 
goods.  These,  in  turn,  are  distributed 
locally  within  the  region  by  wholesalers  and 
branch  houses  on  a  system  of  distributive 
rates.  One  point  at  fault  in  this  system 
has  been  that  the  rates  for  wholesalers  have 
not  necessarilf  been  built  to  fit  the  needs  of 
manufacturers,  since  the  latter  generally  wish 
to  market  over  much  wider  area?  than 
Jobbers. 

Modern  water  transportation  on  the 
Columbia  River  system  can  contribute  its 
part  to  the  naeded  adjustment  by  furnishing 
an  Improved  type  of  transport  service.  We 
must  lecognUe,  however,  that  the  Influence 
of  the  water  carriers  should  not  be  limited 
merely  to  river  bank  communities  Through 
proper  interchange  faclMties  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Joint-through  routes  and  rates 
by  water  lines  and  land  carriers,  the  benefits 
of  navigation  can  be  reflected  to  interior 
points  and  lofallties  situated  away  from  the 
river's  edge. 

The  development  of  these  new  routes  and 
rates  must  inevitably  contribute  to  a  greater 
diversification  of  industry  and  will  afford  the 
region  an  opportunity  to  make  better  use  of 
its  labor  and  taw  materials. 

Earlier  I  referred  to  a  continuing  lack  of 
light  industries  in  the  region  and  indicated 
that  these  arei  essential  to  the  diversiflcation 
which  will  help  us  keep  our  heavy  Industries 
in  operation  I  would  like  particularly  to 
note  the  lack  cf  home-owned,  home-operated 
light  industries,  as  contrasted  to  branch 
plants.  Studies  now  being  made  by  the  Bon-  _ 
neville  Power  Administration  indicate  that 
branch  plants- may  be  more  favored  by  exlst- 
In^i  freight  ra|es  than  indigenous  Industries. 
This  is  evidently  true,  because  the  branch 
pianr  will  generally  be  established  to  con- 
form to  an  exKting  rate  pattern.  When  other 
market  areas  pre  to  be  supplied,  additional 
branches  will  be  set  up  to  care  for  them. 
Conceivably,  the  locally  owned,  locally  oper- 
ated small  Industry  might  wish  to  market 
throughout  tiie  far  West  from  a  single  plant 
located  in  the  Northwest  Our  studies  indi- 
cate that  existing  freight  rates,  from  this 
point  of  view,  nre  not  designed  to  aid  in  mar- 
keting over  sijch  a  wide  area. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  I  have 
not  raised  this  point  to  argue  against  the 
establishment: of  branch  plants,  the  need  for 
which  and  the  reasons  for  which  are  quite 
generally  accepted.  It  is  our  belief,  however, 
that  such  Inil.strles  should  not  have  arbi- 
trary factors  frorking  in  their  favor  to  the 
detriment  of  locally  developed  plans. 

So  much  for  the  "tf's." 

^ATS  AND  MEANS 

We  have  seefi  that  if  the  three  basic  types 
of  Industry  c4n  be  properly  diversified  and 
integrated,  an^  Lf  our  population  gains  lead 
to  expanding  local  markets,  and  If  our  trans- 
portation picture  is  corrected,  we  can  be  well 
on  the  road  to  a  sound  regional  economy. 
For  a  few  m^Jnents,  then,  I  would  ll!:e  to 
discuss  ways  and  means. 
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MoBt  of  us  here,  I  am  sure,  are  aware  of 
th»  steadily  Increasing  interest  in  industrial 
research.  Time  and  again  we  hear  that  upon 
the  development  of  our  scientific  technology 
the  future  welfare  and  the  security  of  this 
country  depend.  We  know  that  research  and 
experimentation  were  largely  responsible  for 
the  developments  by  which  we  were  able  to 
win  the  war.  They  will  most  certainly  be  uo 
less  important  in  winning  the  peace. 

The  basis  of  the  scientific  process  is  re- 
producible experiment.  It  is  the  accepted 
scientific  method  and  when  applied  to  ob- 
tain a  particular  understanding  of  our  en- 
vironment, it  is  called  "scientific  research." 

The  importance  of  scientific  research  has 
been  well  stated  by  Frank  A.  Howard,  presi- 
dent of  the  Standard  Oil  £>evelopment  Co. 
He  has  this  to  say: 

"New  Industries  and  the  advancement  of 
old  industries  depend  first  of  all  on  increase 
in  the  sum  of  htmaan  knowledge — and  that, 
of  course.  Is  the  function  of  scientific  re- 
search. But  they  depend  even  more  on  the 
new  application  of  existing  knowledge — and 
that  is  development.  The  amount  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  already  available  which  ought 
to  be  applied  to  an  industry,  and  has  not  yet 
been  af:  plied,  is  almost  always  far  greater 
than  the  new  contributions  to  human 
knowledge  which  any  industrial  research  or- 
ganization can  hope  to  make.  Therefore.  In- 
dustrial research  is  mainly  development 
work.  The  third  component  of  Industrial 
research  is  Invention. 

"Tliese  three — scientific  research,  develop- 
ment and  invention — are  the  components  of 
technical  progress  in  Industry.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  industrial  research  to  harnes.s  the 
three  component*  In  a  sustained  common 
effort,  and  to  keep  the  effort  headed  In  the 
right  direction." 

This  matter  of  industrial  research  is  some- 
thing in  which  private  industry  and  govern- 
ment can  share  with  profit — profit  to  In- 
dustry In  the  ordinary  sense  of  Increased 
financial  retvirns — profit  to  the  Government 
in  building  an  increasingly  stronger  national 
economy  and  hence  an  increased  over-all  na- 
tional strength  and  security. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  as  a 
development  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government,  has  entered  Into  a  limited  pro- 
gram of  cooperative  research  with  a  number 
of  Institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this 
region,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  few  of  the 
details  of  this  program  to  illustrate  my  point. 

Under  basic  cooperative  agreements  with 
Oregon  State  Colleee.  Washlnirton  State  Col- 
lege, University*  of  Washington,  the  State 
College  of  Montana,  and  Linfleld  College  In 
Oregon,  some  18  research  projects  are  beln^ 
undertaken.  Some  of  them  have  to  do  with 
agricultural  problems  Involving  such  things 
85  sprinkler  irrigation,  farm  refrigeration, 
and  preservation  of  forage  crops;  others  are 
concerned  with  electric  house-heating  meth- 
ods of  various  types  and  one  is  exploring  the 
poesibilities  In  water  treatment  by  ozone. 

Further,  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion Is  encouraeing  research  into  Industrial 
problems  having  to  do  with  basic  raw  mate- 
rials. For  instance,  we  feel  that  one  of  our 
Chief  problems  in  tbe  Pacific  Northwest  ha* 
to  do  with  industrial  carbons.  Until  re- 
cently. In  this  region,  coal  mining — for  In- 
stance— has  been  relatively  unimportant. 
Coal  generally  has  been  thouj^ht  of  as  a  do- 
mestic fuel  rather  than  as  an  element  for 
Industrial  and  manufacturing  operations. 
With  increased  industrialization  of  this 
region,  there  is  need  for  a  long-range  research 
program  into  out  carbon  supplies  so  that 
low-cost,  adequate  materials  will  be  available 
to  sustain  the  industries  we  nre  urging  to 
come  here. 

There  is  critical  need  for  a  comprehensive 
research  program  involving  exploration,  as- 
saying,   laboratory    and   pilot-plant   testing 


for  both  the  nonmetallic  as  well  as  tlie  me- 
tallic resources  of  th.e  region.  Every  citizen 
of  the  Northwest  shotild  demand  and  support 
further  scientific  e.vpiuration  and  develop- 
ment of  our  vast  mineral  resources.  This 
region  has  been  too  long  neglected  from  this 
point  of  view  and  both  Federal  and  State 
agencies  should  expand  their  prog^rams  con- 
siderably If  we  are  to  lay  a  foundation  lor 
new  industries  in  the  Northwest.  This  Is 
equally  important  in  the  field  of  chemicals, 
especially  those  concerned  with  the  electro- 
chemical Industries. 

A  major  interest  of  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  In  this  encouragement  of  in- 
dustrial research.  In  addition  to  Its  desire  to 
see  regional  Industrial  development  progress 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  lies  in  its  obligation 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  do  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  make  the  huge  Federal 
Investment  pay  out. 

While  we  have  not  yet  felt  the  full  effect 
of  the  anticipated  cut-backs  In  powet  de- 
mand, it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  some- 
thing In  the  nature  of  600,000  kilowatts  of 
power  will  become  available  for  remarketing. 

Therefore  the  problems  which  we.  as  a 
public  enterprise,  must  face  are  In  many 
ways  similar  to  those  which  now  engage  those 
of  you  who  are  In  private  enterprise.  And 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  end  we  are  both 
ceeklng  is  Identical.  We  want  a  strong  and 
prosperous  Northwest  and  a  strong  and  pros- 
perous nation. 

In  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
we  entertain  no  doubts  whatsoever  as  to  the 
pbllity  of  this  region  to  wcrk  things  out 
and  to  achieve  that  end.  Prom  our  own 
point  of  view,  on  the  basis  of  preliminary 
estimates,  we  believe  that  our  cut-back  losses 
can  be  completely  offset  within  5  years — 
even  that  additional  capacity  from  new  proj- 
ects in  the  Columbia  Basin  will  be  sought 
before  that  time. 

MtTLTtPLE- PURPOSE    DEVELOPMENT 

Actually  tlie  possibilities  for  futiu-e  mul- 
tiple-purpose development  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  region  are  nearly  limitless. 
The  entire  program  for  the  physical  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Northwest  is  based 
primarily  on  making  the  fullest  use  of  the 
rivers  of  the  region. 

Multiple-purpose  development  of  the  water 
resources  of  the  Columbia  Basan  will  provide 
Improved  transportation  facilities  on  the 
Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers.  It  will  provide 
Irrigation  water  for  the  reclamation  of  sev- 
eral million  acres  of  new  land  and  It  will 
pro\ide  almost  unlimited  quantities  of  low- 
cost  power  for  use  in  the  region's  Indus  tries, 
as  well  as  on  farms  and  in  homes. 

But  the  basic  physical  development  of 
Northwest  resources  and  the  related  full  de- 
velopment of  a  balanced  industrial  and  aeri- 
culttiral  economy  depends  primarily  upon 
some  form  of  over-all  regional  design  for 
leadership,  cot^jeratlon.  and  coordination  of 
developmental  activities.  To  be  genuinely 
cfTective,  all  of  the  major  development  agen- 
cies of  the  Columbia  Basin  and  tbe  Pacific 
Northwest  must  be  made  to  fit  Into  this 
design  witbo^lt  overlapping  and  without 
leaving  gaps  Each  should  contribute  ac- 
cording to  the  special  skill  or  responsibility 
for  which  it  was  created  and  each  must 
function  cooperatively  with  the  other 
agencies  engaged  in  this  development. 

But  mere  cooperation  is  not  enough — It  ta 
passive.  Development  must  have  some  kind 
of  management  if  it  is  tt  j '  «t —rss  and  to 
produce  the  highest  results  viicn  they  are 
needed  and  due.  In  other  words,  to  get  the 
Job  done  and  done  properly  it  is  first  neces- 
sary to  fix  over-all  responsibility;  and  sec- 
ond, to  f\imiEli  the  responsible  organization 
with  sufficient  auihurity  to  caxry  out  Its 
program. 


RfcCIONAL   Ui.\t^OPttEtrt  IS  UCIONAL  Bt  £.n.^SS 

Regional  development  Is,  after  all,  regional 
bualness.  It  is,  t*:ierefore,  only-. reasonable 
to  admit  that  in  carrying  out  ilS  funcUons 
the  Uevelopmer. iai  organisation  must  have 
business  attributes  and  operate  under  t.  iiie 
type  of  business  or  corpcrate  chsiii»<t>r. 
Without  management  of  some  kind,  given  tl>e 
necessary  responsibility  and  authority,  we 
can  only  expert  a  piecemeal  type  of  develop- 
ment, producing  totally  inadequate  ecoiiomlc 
and  financial  returns. 

Granted  that  within  their  own  limited 
fields  of  authority,  existing  agencies  are  pro- 
ducing with  moderate  effectiveness,  it  is  still 
plain  tiiat  for  lack  of  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  Federal  bureaus.  State  agencies,  and 
other  Institmions  concerned,  the  real  prog- 
ress for  which  we  are  looking  remains  to  be 
achieved.  We  mutt  have  a  single,  unified, 
and  clear-cut  set  of  objectives,  based  upon 
en  Inietn-ated  plan.  Both  Federal  and  Stale 
Investments  In  the  region  mujjt  l>e  calcu- 
lated and  sound  to  eliminate  needless  vraste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Canstructicn  must 
be  both  economical  and  timely  and  project 
operations  must  be  efficient. 

Without  management  of  some  kind  the 
full  'orce  of  our  efforts  cannot  be  .-calized 
b'^aUBe  It  is  not  a  force  movlnsr  steadily  in 
the  most  desirable  direction.  Too  often  we 
find  one  component  canceling  or  offsetting 
another.  We  cannot  achieve  the  prot^ress  we 
desire  when  special  Interest  Is  pitted  j^aintt 
special  Interest  in  unnecessary  conflict — with 
area  against  pren.  resourr*  use  againrt  re- 
source use,  Federal  and  State  Govemme  it, 
public  and  private  enterprise,  capital  and 
labor  interests  alined  against  one  another. 
Our  strength  must  be  united  to  move  tor.srd 
the  common  goal. 

We  must  realize  that  Columbia-Snake 
Hiver  navigation  Is  not  In  conflict  with  Snake 
Basin  irrigation;  that  low-priced  power  is  not 
Inimical  to  low-cost  Irrigation  anywhere  in 
the  Columbia  Basin  or  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west; that  it  is  net  a  matter  of  McNary  lyim 
or  Foster  Creek  Dam,  but  of  both;  that  bene- 
fits of  navigation,  reclamation.  p«?wer  and 
other  products  of  mtiltiple-purpose  develop- 
ment can  be  distributed  equitably  through- 
out the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Ther-  n:u  ;  bi-  nii-.' i.inery  lor  coc.pcra- 
tion — lor  action.  This  mear«s  again  that 
tliere  must  ue  vision,  leadership,  and  man- 
agement. And  by  this  I  mean  democratic 
management.  The  management  mmt  be 
seated  in  and  arcwt.sible  to  the  regir.n.  its 
States.  lt«  Intiustri.  ^  it.-  citizen  eroups,  and 
its  people  at  larue  1:  miist  be  responsive 
to  their  Individual  neeo-  arc;  aspirations. 
It  must  be  situated  pioperiy  u)  hti^r  Ju«t 
such  representative  groups  as  the  Inland 
Empire  Waterways  Association. 

Here,  however.  I  want  to  make  particiil.irly 
clear  that  stKh  citiryn  groups  slicuki  i;,f  ?i- 
selves  nraintaln  their  own  democracy.  t!;»y 
should  represent  the  common  Ir.terest  in 
their  particular  fields.  They  should  not  be 
taken  Into  camp — as  so  often  has  happened  — 
by  the  special  Interfv  i.-.&t  "ioin"  them, 
help  to  support  them.  .:..u  t!tim«te!y  exact 
the  price  of  that  support. 

A  l»o.«^=: r:i-  rr-c. ".m 

The  answer  may  be  a  '  \i  ley  i^urhrritv" 

but  one  adapted   to  the  p<ruliar  .■;Trcr.f^;;.'.s 


and  needs  of  the  CoIut: 


.'t   le.-if-t. 


the  valley-authorlty  idpr.  ?r  i;  r!  >;-■•  he  ruNd 
out  by  special  Interest  ^' *  re  -'^^  ;;•<■  j  .t  ut 
the  region  ?■■.•"•»  ^Pd  rtdfc  .,  'e  ;  p-  '"jr.:*y  'o 
Study  the  ;  ;  til'-rr.  ni^-i  a.-riT*  *t  Kim*  con- 
clusions of  tiieir  cw::  rr  s-iin''  i.it«  rii.-tt  ;vcs 
that  will  accornpii.'ih  t ;  e  ^r-.ir.e  t;  .'.'.•  Zhe 
answer,  It  is  true,  may  he  .r   t  r.it  o.i.cr  j  .;.cl 
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of  regional  organization,  but  It  must  be  an 
organization  that  will  provide  the  desired 
democratic  manasrement. 

At  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
we  have  our  own  Ideas  as  to  minimum  and 
optimum  requirements.  We  don't  ask  vou 
to  take  th»?m  as  your  own".  Wf  cli  Ivpf  vou 
will  consider  the  problem  ;:.  a  p  -;;:.'^  md 
constructive  way  from  the  s'  »:.:  ;i  .::'  :  y  ur 
own  liit#r«T^ln  river  devei  ::::.::•.:,  :ne  iri- 
terest  of  the  whole  Pacific  Northwest  ar.ct 
tne  Interest  of  the  Nation.  We  hope  tha; 
you  will  contribute  your  Ideas  and  support 
to  the  kind  of  an  organization  that  you  be- 
lieve can  work  for  all  of  these  interests. 

We  hope  that  you  will  focus  on  the  real 
Issue — of  timely  and  profitable  regional  de- 
velopment through  sound  Investment  under 
efficient  and  democratic  regional  manaee- 
ment.  aa  opposed  to  uncoordinated  ,i::U  de- 
layed development  without  central  pKm  aud 
management. 

We  hope.  also,  that  you  will  focus  on  the 
real  objectives  of  such  regional  development 
(1)  to  create  new  taxable  wealth.  (2.  pro- 
vide new  Jobs  in  i.".v  industries  for  new 
people,  and  (3)  raise  tiie  standard  of  living 
of  all. 

If  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  adopt  this 
organized-development  objective  and  move 
toward  economic  maturity.  It  will  do  so  in 
r.l^.--'  intere--^*  nrt  only  of  its  own  piosperity 
a:id  '.veU-bcitig.  but  in  that  of  the  Nat;oi;  as 
a  V...  r.e.  Beyond  tha'.  r  v.  .11  have  n-.a,dp  ■, 
!i..i:or;a:  Cf'HtributloM  to  t'ne  peace  and  p:  —- 
perity  of  tiie  whole  world — which  Inevitablv 
15  depending  up-jii  the  United  States  tor  tne 
niainteiianct^  oi  w\_;rid  economic  stab;;ity. 

Let  us  look  a',  our  part  of  the  pr^^bleiv.  ^.b- 
Jrc'.ively  and  work  ccoperai;'.  f'.y  to  i.^c..:u- 
plish  our  '.  bjiT".  .es  e.Tec', ivelv. 


Curbstone  Lament 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

CF    VVrsCONSTN- 

IN    THE  HOU.-rE  OF  REPRESE\TATI\'ES 

Frida!/.  D:\crnbcr  21.  1945 

M:.  BIE^^IXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
t;:r.r  to  tim  >  I  l^.ave  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Hou,-e  the  serious  crisis 
that  pxi,-t.>  in  housing  for  veterans.  I 
V. i>n  to  insert  in  tlie  Record  a  poem  by 
Y  ■  Old  Vette  which  appeared  recently  In 
Army  Time.-,  I  tliink  :t  quite  properly 
portrays  the  attitude  of  vet'^ran-  on  this 
verv  \  ual  qu'?^tion  : 

I  Ye  O.d  Ve::e  :ii  A::ny  Z:i:i'.^s) 

a:.     c;;ir:    wv-re   the  N.  irir.ar.dy   fox   holes, 
Ai.d  bitter  .iiid  d.ink  w.i:i  .AituI 

But  far  mj:e  disturb::.^ 

Ls  !;:";»  f  u  th:s  curbuu', 
\;";^ere  the  Cv;'ld  Is  las'  tur:;;;.L;  i;^  bkie. 

T:v   hcus;:;.:   conitiuttees   are   buzi-u;^. 
Bir  thcu^'h  ihieir  ;jrcpi  sals  soiind  fl:ie, 
Thcres  i;,)  i.i:i>fac!;;on 
In  w..id3  without  actim— 
It's  shelter  v.  e  need,  nie  ai.c;  ir.ir.t-! 

Mv  w.ie  ha>  turned  -uddei^ly  frii.'d, 
I;-.-'  ^v;n•^■r  winds  wrinkle  he;   laje. 
Her  uh.  e-:etch;::g  diinpl-'s 
Are  Ijst  !:i  goose  pimple.- — 
Can't  s:r.;ebxiy  hnd  us  a  p'-.'Ce? 

Th"  buildir.:;  .-authorities  h.i);:-  r, 
•Priorities  keep  our  hands  t;,-  ;'" 

And  we  ve  been  unable 

To  locate  a  st.iiti:,' 
O.    Ctiir  Sale  :, :  .i.  i  n  .■,  orcur.'.fd 


A'.:  vets,  state.*-  the  ril.''  s  Blandford, 
Should  "double  up  '  now  r-lthout  fuss; 
But  letters  Irorn  mother 
And  my  younger  brother 
Say  they  plan  to  move  in  with  us  J 

The  landladies  laugh  at  our  misery, 
The  future'.-  appallingly  black, 
A:',.:i  C;-.::--:nas  is  coming: 
V,\  re  plumb  out  of  plumbing — 
O  Canta,  plea.se  bring  us  a  shack! 

Fuur  walls  and  a  roof  are  sufficient. 
Just  cardbC'ard— we  don't  hope  for  brick. 
I've  begged  and  petitioned. 
For  my  wife's  heir-conditioned. 
And  we've  got  to  be  oCT  the  streets  quick. 

Dear  Congress,  I'm  not  a  brass  monkey. 
And  I  long  to  defrost  my  poor  spouse. 

Be  assured  my  selections 

For  next  year's  elections 
Will  be  men  who  can  find  me  a  house! 


Proposed  Columbia  Valley  .Authorify 

EXTr"NSI("^N   OF   Rr:M,\KKS 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

I.N    Tiir  .-KNATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

F  ;i  i;   D'-^ernhcr  21  (legislative  day  of 
W.'cl'ie  da:/.  December  1$).  1945 

Mr  MITCHELL  Mr.  ProMdent.  I  ask 
hri:ii:;.'7-.riu>  (nn.-en'  to  I'tavf  printed  in 
ih"^  App'Ttci.x  of  t!ie  Record  a  brief  state- 
ment by  m'  r.  ia'r."  to  Senate  bill  1716. 
propo>ih;4  to  aca^'  a  Columbia  Valley 
Authority,  i  al.-o  a-k  that  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  printed  m  the  Record.  The  state- 
ment IS  in  explanation  or"  tlie  change.s 
Senate  bill  1716  makes  in  Senate  bill  460. 
which  was  previously  introduced  by  me 
and  whicii  likewise  had  for  its  purpose 
the  creation  of  a  Columb.a  Valley  Au- 
thor-try 

Tlf  !"  be.n?  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  Sfnat''  bill  1716  were  ordered 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr    Pit-Mdent.  S.   1716  supplants  my  pre- 
i  lu.s    b;ll.   8    460     and   would   create  a  Co- 


!  o  ht 


-}-, 


Vahev   .■\!,it:,..,r:ry 


Pi.t.c.pal  d;frerer.->\-;  b^'t-.'-cn  the  old  and 
tl.i-  r.vf.  CV.-V  b.ll  h.c.ucie  the  following: 

!  S'c-:  a.^  5  a:.d  6  cf  S.  460  concerning 
tiip  National  River  Basin  Development  Board 
;t:ui  national  cocrdmation  of  CVA  by  the 
Beard,  have  been  deleted  S.  1716  would  es- 
tablisli  an  independent  CVA  responsible  di- 
rectly to  the  President  and  to  Congress  in 
the  same  matnnpr  as  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 

2.  The  provisions  for  the  creation  of  a  Co- 
lumbia Valley  Advisory  Council  in  S.  460  have 

bem.  deleted,  and  in  lieu  thereof  section  '5 
:  r  t;,e  r.e.v  bill  authorizes  the  CVA  to  form 
;-.uiv.^  TV  f.  mm. t tecs  for  regular  consultation 
v.itn  l.ibi  r.  e,_trlculture,  business,  and  Gov- 
ern me  '  t ' 

A.  Sefi.  n  to  ibi  .:•:  y  4Gu  authorized  the 
C\  A  -J  cbtani  a  irunsier  o:  any  project  or 
t  ;'  fv  of  the  United  States  in  the  Colum- 
b.a  Vahey  region  merely  bv  reqnf-stlng  such 
transfer.  Section  9  ;b.  ■  f  .s  1716  permits 
such  transieis  tc  be  in.tcie  rttlv  bv  the  Pres- 
ident. 

4,  Sc-r:i,;n  to  ifi  cf  S  4C0  rf  qinred  the  CVA 
t„'  Lperate  tnrouKii  other  I-tderal  depart- 
ments and  a^encic-  ?■)  far  as  practicable. 
This  provision,  ap-,-:,  :,,o  restrictive  and 
bett-r  resin n-  .-h  n  .>  ;  ■  , otained  if  the  CVA 
Is    free    to    determine    whether   a   particular 


activity  should  be  conducted  by  Itself, 
through  othei-  Federal  agencies  or  through 
States  or  locafl  instltutiona.  Section  10  (d) 
of  S.  1716  leaves  It  optional  with  the  CVA 
to  conduct  atny  activity  either  directly  or 
through  any  Agency,  depending  upon  which 
will  best  achieve  the  desired  result. 

5.  Section  I  (d)  of  S.  460  was  Intended  to 
protect  vested  water  rights  and  the  existing 
system  of  appropriation  of  water  under  State 
laws.  To  remove  the  doubts  of  irrigation  In- 
terests, section  1  (d)  has  been  redrafted  In 
S.  1716  and  ijow  conforms  almost  word  for 
word  with  section  8  of  the  Reclamation  Act 
of  1902.  and  It)  safeguards  both  existing  water 
rights  and  Stftte  laws  for  the  appropriation 
of  water. 

6.  Section  Ip  of  S.  1716  is  entirely  new  and 
It  substitutes  Jor  the  corresponding  reclama- 
tion provision!  of  S.  460,  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion laws. 

7.  Section  ^3,  relating  to  land  settlement 
with  preference  for  veterans,  has  been  ex- 
panded to  Intlude  a  definite  land  program 
which  was  only  handled  generally  in  S.  460. 

8.  Section  20  of  S.  460,  relating  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  rivfr  obstruction  and  stream  pol- 
lution, has  been  deleted.  No  corresponding 
provision  Is  included  in  the  new  bill. 

9.  Section  20  (a)  of  the  new  bill  spells  out 
In  more  detail  the  uses  to  which  the  CVA 
may  put  Its  r«venues. 

10.  The  first  sentence  of  section  22  recog- 
nizes the  rlgHt  of  the  CVA  to  perform  con- 
struction work  by  private  contract,  although 
the  CVA  is  not  required  to  use  that  method 
of  construct lofi  exclusively. 


S.  1716 

A  bill  to  esttbllsh  a  Columbia  Valley  Au- 
thority to  ptovide  for  Integrated  water  con- 
trol and  resource  development  on  the 
Columbia  Hiver,  Its  tributaries,  and  the 
surrounding  region  in  the  interest  of  the 
control  and  prevention  of  floods,  the  Irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  of  lands,  tnt  promo- 
tion of  navigation,  the  proviumg  of  em- 
ployment, the  strengthenlnf;  of  the  na- 
tional defence,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 

cited    as    the    "Columbia    Valley   Authority 

ACv.  J 

DECLAR.\T10N   OF  POI.ICT 

Sec.  2.  In  ot)der  to  safeguard  the  navigable 
waters  in  the  Columbia  Valley  region  and  to 
promote  navigation,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol and  prevention  of  floods  and  the  recla- 
mation of  lands,  and  to  encourage  the  fuller 
develc^praent  and  utilization  of  the  resources 
of  the  region,  all  for  the  ptirpose  of  fostering 
and  protecting  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  strengthening  the  national  defense, 
conserving  the  water,  soil,  mineral,  and  forest 
resources  of  the  Nation,  relieving  unemploy- 
ment, and  peomoting  the  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States.  It  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that— 

(a)  The  Federal  Government  shall  estab- 
lish aitid  maintain  a  broad  program  of  inte- 
grated water  eontrol  and  resource  develop- 
ment for  the  Ctolumbia  Valley  region,  consist- 
ing of  that  portion  of  the  Columbia  River. 
its  tributaries,  and  watershed  which  Is  within 
the  boundarie*  of  the  United  States,  those 
portions  of  the  States  of  Oregon.  Washing- 
ton, and  Idaho  which  are  not  within  such 
watershed,  ami  such  additional  adjoining 
territory  as  m*y  be  related  to  or  materially 
affected  by  xht  development  consequent  to 
this  act,  and  shall  consult  and  negotiate  and 
through  the  3tate  Department,  may  agree 
with  the  Domiaion  of  Canada  or  any  Province 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  concerning 
the  conservation,  utilization,  and  control  of 
the  W£.ters  of  the  Columbia  River  Basin. 

(b)  The  adi»lnlstration  of  such  a  multi- 
purpose program  shall  be  entrusted  to  a 
Federal  regional  agency. 

(c)  Such  a  regional  agency — 
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(1)  shall  recognize  the  doctrine  of  bene- 
ficial consumptive  use  of  water,  and  in  the 
event  of  any  conflict  between  the  purposes  for 
which  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  Valley 
legion  may  be  used,  such  waters  shall  be 
devoted  to  (I)  domestic,  irrigation,  mining, 
and  Industrial  purposes:  (11)  flood  control; 
(III)  navigation:  and  (IV)  power,  tn  that 
order  of  priority: 

(2)  shall  acquire  the  electric  or  water  sys- 
tem of  any  municipality  only  If  such  acquisi- 
tion Is  agreeable  to  the  municipality; 

(3)  shall  make  Its  power  and  water  proj- 
ects collectively  self-supporting  and  self- 
liquidating; 

(4)  shall  recognize  and  utilize  to  the  fulle.st 
possible  extent  the  authorities.  adxTre,  assist- 
ance, and  cooperation  of  the  people  of  the 
region  and  their  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions— local.  State,  and  Federal. 

(d)  No  provision  for  works  of  Irrigation  In 
or  under  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  affect- 
ing or  intended  to  affect  or  to  In  any  way 
Interfere  with  the  laws  of  any  State  relating 
to  the  control,  appropriation,  use,  or  dis- 
tribution of  water  used  for  domestic,  irriga- 
tion, mining,  or  Industrial  purposes,  or  any 
vested  right  acquired  thereunder,  and  the 
Corporation,  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  proceed  in  conformity  with 
such  laws,  and  nothing  herein  shall  in  any 
way  affect  any  right  of  any  State  or  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  of  any  land-owner, 
appropriator,  or  user  of  water  In,  to,  or  from 
any  interstate  stream  or  the  water  thereof: 
Provided,  That  the  right  to  use  of  water  ac- 
quired for  irrigation  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  appurtenant  to  the  land 
Irrigated,  and  beneficial  use  shall  be  the  basis, 
the  measure,  and  the  limit  of  the  right: 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  )n  this  sub- 
section shall  limit  the  authority  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  con- 
demnation, exchange,  transfer  pursuant  to 
section  9  of  this  act,  or  donation,  real  or 
personal  property,  or  any  Interest  therein. 

COLtlMBU   VALLEY   ATJTHOErrY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
policy  of  this  act,  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
body  corporate  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
"Columbia  Valley  Authority"  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  •'Corporation")  and  it  shall 
be  an  instrumentality  of  the  United  States. 
The  Board  of  Directors  first  appointed  shall 
be  deemed  the  incorporators,  and  the  incor- 
poration shall  be  held  to  have  been  effected 
from  the  date  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  maintain  Its 
principal  office  at  a  convenient  place  cen- 
trally located  in  the  territory  In  which  Its 
activities  are  conducted.  Upon  selecting  the 
location  of  Its  principal  office,  and  in  the 
event  it  later  makes  a  change  in  such  loca- 
tion, the  Corporation  shall  file  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  public  notice  of  such 
selection  or  change. 

DiaaCTOBS  OF  CORPORA-nON 
Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  be  di- 
rected and  controlled  by  a  l>oard  of  three 
directors,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  In  appointing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate the  chairman.  All  other  officials, 
agents,  and  employees  shall  be  designated 
and  selected  by  the  Corporation.  All  matters 
of  policy  shall  be  considered  and  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  acting  as  a  board. 
Each  member  of  the  board,  before  entering 
upon  the  duties  of  ais  office,  shall  subscribe  to 
an  oath  (or  affirmation)  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes,  and  to  perform 
faithfully  and  Impartially  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  him  by  this  act.  Each  director 
shall  maintain  his  residence  in  the  Columbia 
Valley  region. 
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(b)  The  termi  of  office  of  the  members 
first  taking  office  after  the  approval  of  this 
act  shall  expire  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  nomination,  one  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  one  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
year  after  the  date  of  approval  of  this  act. 
A  successor  to  a  member  of  the  Board  shall 
be  appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  origi- 
nal members  and,  except  for  Instances  in 
which  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  is  ap- 
plicable, shall  have  a  term  of  office  expiring 
nine  years  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed. 

(c)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy in  the  Board  occurring  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term. 

(d)  Vacancies  In  the  Board,  so  long  as 
there  shall  be  two  members  in  office,  shall 
not  Impair  the  powers  of  the  Board  to  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  the  Corpwation,  and 
two  of  the  members  hi  office  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  Board. 

(e)  Each  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  reteive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  »15,000 
a  year,  to  be  paid  by  the  Corporation  as 
current  expenses.  Members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  reimburse  1  by  the  Corporation  for 
actual  expenses  (including  traveling  ex- 
penses) incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Board  by  this  act ; 
Provided,  That  they  may  receive  a  p>er  diem 
of  tlO  per  day  in  lieu  of  actual  subsistence 
expenses.  No  member  of  said  Board  shall, 
during  his  continuance  in  office,  be  engaged 
in  any  other  business,  but  each  nvember  shall 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

(f)  No  durector  shall,  during  his  continu- 
ance in  office,  have  a  financial  interest  in  any 
public-utility  company  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  generating,  transmitting,  distribution, 
or  selling  power  to  the  pubUc;  nor  in  any 
holding  company  or  aubsidiary  company  of 
a  holding  company  aa  those  terms  are  defined 
in  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Compaiiy  Act 
of  1935;  nor  in  any  business  that  may  be 
substanUally  affected  by  the  success  of  the 
Corporation. 

(g)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved from  office  at  any  Ume  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatlvee. 

COOPERA-nOM    WITH    STATI   AND    LOCAL    AGENCnS 

Sec.  5.  The  Corporation,  in  carrying  out 
the  programs  authorized  in  this  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  purposes  and  policies  set  forth 
herein,  and  particularly  section  2  (c)  (4), 
shall  develop  formal  and  Informal  procedures' 
by  which  the  advice,  assistance,  and  parucl- 
pation  of  the  people  of  the  region  and  their 
State  and  local  governmciiu  and  organiza- 
tions, public  and  private,  shall  be  obuined 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  to  assist  the 
Board  of  the  Corporation  in  the  formulation 
of  policiee  designed  to  cerry  out  the  basic 
provisions  of  this  act.  To  this  end  the  Cor- 
poration shall  establish  procedures  for  regu- 
lar consultation  And  interchange  of  views  on 
matters  of  policy  with  one  or  more  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  the  States  of  Idaho, 
Montana.  Oregon,  and  'Washington  (as  des- 
ignated by  the  respective  Governors  there- 
of), representatives  of  tiie  business,  agricul- 
tural, and  labor  interests  of  the  region,  ap- 
propriate officers  of  representative  local  and 
State  agencies  and  Institutions,  with  which 
the  Corporation  has  cooperative  arrange- 
ments, contracts,  and  agreements,  and  rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  general  public  of  the 
region.  Such  designated  representatives  and 
officials  shall  receive  the  amount  of  t!0  per 
day  for  cubsietence  ezpenaes,  and  their  ac- 


tual travel  expen.=^8  for  the  perlcxis  during 
which  they  consult  with  the  CoT-p<ni;ition 
aw)\y  from  their  re<  ;  l.ic.  <    i  :   a    rk. 

CORPORATl     i      -A  FR- 

8»c.  6.  Subject  to  tht  ^n  ,  -;- n.-  .  :  this 
act.  the  Corporation — 

(a)  Shall  have  succession  in  its  corporate 
name: 

(b)  May  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal 
which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed; 

May    adopt,    amend,    and    repeal    by- 

\a>  May  sue  and  be  sued  In  its  corporate 
name  and  may  settle  and  adjust  claims  held 
by  It  against  other  parties  or  persons  and  by 
other  parties  and  persons  against  it; 

(el  Shall  have  power  to  acquire,  by  j  ur- 
chaae,  lease,  condemnation,  exchange,  trans- 
fer pursuant  to  section  9  of  this  act.  or 
donation  such  real  and  personal  property 
and  any  interest  therein,  including  water 
rights,  and  may  sell,  lease,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  any  real  and  personal  property  and 
any  interest  therein,  as  in  its  Judgment  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  the  Corporation  under  this 
act  or  under  any  other  law  of  the  United 
Statea,  subject  to  the  following! 

(1)  The  provisions  of  section  355.  Revised 
StatuUs  (40  U.  S.  C.  255).  as  amended,  other 
than  the  provisions  contained  In  the  last 
paragraph  of  said  section,  shall  be  inapplica- 
ble to  acquisitions  by  the  Corporation. 

(2)  The  Corporation  may  not  acquire  the 
electric  or  water  system  of  any  municipality 
through  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  if  the  municipality  opposes  such  tc- 
quisition:  Provided.  That  the  foregoing  sh-iU 
net  preclude  the  Corpoiatlon  from  exercis- 
ing the  power  of  eminent  domain  to  acquire 
an  easement  for  a  right-of-way  over,  under,  or 
across  a  municipal  electric  or  water  system 
or  portion  thereof  for  the  electric  or  water 
transmission  system  of  the  Corporation,  nor 
shall  It  preclude  the  Corporation  from  acquir- 
ing any  such  system  or  part  thereof  when  the 
construction  or  operation  ct  a  dam  or  reser- 
voir by  the  Corpr,rirtlon  will  render  uselfss 
the  system  or  the  part  thereof  sought  to  be 
acquired. 

(3)  Except  as  provided  In  section  15  (e) 
of  thla  act,  the  Corporation  shall  not  dispose 
of  any  real  property  on  which  is  located  a 
permanent  dam.  hydraulic  power  p!ai.t.  or 
munitions  plant  heretofore  or  hereafter  con- 
structed by  or  on  laehalf  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Corporation,  or  which  has  a  value  In 
excess  of  $1,000,000. 

The  Corporation  may  exercise  the  poller  of 
eminent  domain  in  canying  out  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  except  as  other'siiee  pro- 
vided In  this  section  and  socticn  13  hereof. 
AU  condemnation  proceedings  shall  be  had 
in  the  name  of  the  Corporation.  In  connec- 
tion with  any  such  proceeding,  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  have  the  rights  conierrcd  upon  the 
United  States  by  the  act  of  February  26,  1931 
(46  Stat.  1421),  and  upon  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  by  section  25  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  lfiS3  (48  Slat.  70), 
the  provisions  of  both  of  which  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  applicable  to  proceedings 
brought  by  the  CiTrporation  In  Its  own  name 
to  the  same  extent  as  though  It  were  f  xpret  s- 
ly  mentioned  therein,  except  insofar  at  they 
are  Inconsistent  with  this  section,  and  t;re 
declared  also  to  be  applicable  to  proc*  (din^.-s 
for  the  condemnation  of  p'  «  :■.•";,€••  v  m 
the  same  manner  as  procteaingi  ?  r  -^-.e  c.  n- 
demnatlon  of  lands,  easements,  rr  r-rh'^-of. 
way:  Provided,  That  commissicner!'  tnall  re- 
ceive such  compensation  a*  the  curt  de^r^is 
reasonable,  including  a  per  di^rn  f  lowanre  in 
lieu  of  subsistence  expcxM^f-  while  !*-*ay  jrc  m 
tfceir  homes  for  time  !..tuj-.';v  s;  ejt  and 
their  actual  traveling  expenu-!-  .n.  nrr.  d  la 
performing  their  duties  jls  c  :r  rr  i-.-  t  i..  rs: 
Provided  further.  That  the  court  n  a%     r  .t  r  an 
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award  Ir  favor  cf  a  minor,  msane  pcr?on.  or 
Incompetent  person  to  be  paid  ta  the  natural 
guardian  of.  or  directly  to  such  minor.  insai:e 
{.ers(;n,  or  incompetent  person.  Title  to  aU 
jjnperty.  with  the  exception  of  that  owned 
!  V  •;.-■>  United  States  and  enirusted  to  the 
C  rp.  ration  as  i'gent  of  the  United  Statps. 
Bhail  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. Conveyances  of  real  and  personal  prcp- 
erty.  or  interests  therein,  shall  be  in  the  i;an.e 
cf  the  Corporation  or  the  United  States  of 
America,  depending  on  the  holder  of  the  title, 
end  may  be  by  warranty  deed,  bill  of  sale  with 
warranty  of  title,  or  otherwise,  which  may  be 
executed  by  any  director,  or  by  such  other 
pe^^o^  or  persons  as  the  board  may  designate, 
such  designation  to  be  filed  with  the  Director 
of  the  Division  of  the  Federal  Register,  the 
National  Archives,  and  to  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(f)  Shall  have  pawer  to  acquire,  without 
relmtursement,  any  properties  defined  as  sur- 
plus under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1914 
(Public  Law  457,  78th  Cong.i,  and  to  main- 
tain, repair,  alter,  use,  and  operate  such  prop- 
erties and  any  other  properties  which  the 
United  S'a""-  may  place  in  Its  custody, 
whetr.t'r  y  r.  •.  for  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
until  other  pr  "jer  disposition  bo  n-.r'de  there- 
of. 

(g)  S';.  :'.:  ;.,,'.?  prwer  t(j  produce,  transmit, 
..sell,  and  di.spi^ie  (,.:  electric  power  and  water, 

a^  .'hereinafter  specified. 

fh)  Shall  have  power  to  purchase  and  ac- 
quire .such  insuran.ce  as  It  deems  necessary  to 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  powers  nuw  or 
hereafter  cinierred  upon  it  by  law 

c)  Shall  have  power  to  enter  into  such 
contracts  ar.d  agreements  and  to  exercise 
such  powers  and  do  such  things  as  it  may 
^determine  to  be  I'.ecessary  or  appropriate  to 
cirry  ct:t  the  powers  now  or  hereafter  c(  n- 
f'.  rred  upon  It  by  law. 

Vl.VUE    AND    JCRISDICTION 

Scr  7.  Tlie  Corporation  siiall  be  held  to  be 
an  mhrtbitant  and  resident,  withm  the  mean- 
ing of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating 
to  the  venue  of  civil  suits,  of  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  its  principal  office  is  located  at 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  suit.  The 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
original  Jiirisdictlon,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  In  controversy,  over  any  proceeding 
brought  by  or  against  the  Corporation.  Any 
proceeding  brought  against  the  Corporation 
in  a  court  of  any  State  may  be  removed  by 
the  Corporation  to  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  In  which  the 
proceeding  is  pending,  and,  to  elTect  such  re- 
moval. It  shall  not  be  necessary  that  any 
other  party  or  parties  defendant  Join  In  the 
petition  for  removal.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  herem.  the  procedure  for  removal 
shall  be  according  to  the  applicable  laws  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  removal. 

Sl-BMISSION    or    PLANS    TO    THE    PRFSIDENT    AND 
CONCHESS 

?EC.  8.  (a)  The  Corporation  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed,  after  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  existing  survevs  and  plans  re- 
lating to  water  control  and  resource  develop- 
ment for  various  purposes,  conducting  sucti 
additional  surveys  and  Investigations  as  it 
deem.s  necessary  or  proper,  and  enlisting  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  appropriate  local. 
State,  and  Federal  governmental  agencies, 
educational  Institutions,  and  private  organ- 
izations, to  formulate  and  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition, and  In  any  event  not  later  than  2 
years  from  the  enactment  of  this  act  Its  rec- 
ommendations for  the  unified  development 
of  the  Columbia  Valley  region  In  accordance 
with  the  purposes  and  policy  of  this  act. 
Such  recommendations  shall  include  a  plan 
f  T  the  integrated  control  and  utilization  of 
the   w.rcers   of   the  Columbia   Valley  regioa. 


which  will  reconcile  and  harnir't  .:re.  a.=  far 
a.?  may  be  practicable  witliin  the  po.icy  pre- 
scribed in  section  2(C)  ( 1 )  of  this  act,  the 
lequiremento  for  flood  control,  navigation, 
reci'imation.  power,  ar.d  other  needs,  and 
which  will  promote  soil  conservation,  afTor- 
estation  and  reforestation,  mineral  develop- 
ment, preservation  of  fishing  and  game  re- 
sources, and  recreation  and  recreational 
facilities,  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum public  benefit  for  the  region  and  Na- 
tion. Particular  consideration  in  such  a  plan 
and  recommendations  shall  be  given  to  proj- 
ects and  activities  which  shall  serve  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

(1)  The  control  and  prevention  of  floods 
which  impair  and  disrupt  navigation,  the 
facilities  of  interstate  commerce,  the  prop- 
erties and  functions  of  the  United  States,  and 
agricultural  and  industrial  j^roperties  and 
production,  by.  among  other  means,  the 
storage,  control,  and  disposition  of  flood  and 
surplus  waters,  and  the  control  and  retarda- 
tion of  water  run-off  and  the  restoration  and 
improvement  of  the  absorption  and  Infiltra- 
tion capacity  of  the  soil.  Projects  for  such 
purposes  shall  include,  but  not  by  way  cf 
limitation,  dams,  reservoirs,  levees,  spillways, 
and  flocdways;  Improved  methods  and  con- 
ditions of  soil  conservation,  utilization,  fer- 
tilization, and  cultivation;  and  the  conser- 
vation of  forests  and  afforestation  and  re- 
forestation of  lands. 

(2)  The  promotion  of  navigation  by, 
among  other  means,  the  improvement  of  the 
channels  of  navigable  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries: the  prevention  of  siltation  of  such 
waters:  the  regulation  of  stream  flow;  and 
the  development  and  coordination  of  navi- 
gation facilities 

(3)  The  reclaniiiti.^n  rf  and,  semiarld. 
swampy,  wet,  logged  (fl  and  cut-over  lands 
by,  among  other  mean.s,  the  Irrigation, 
drainage,  or  clearing  of  lands,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  economic  use  through 
i.mproved  water-utilization  and  soil-conser- 
vation procedures 

(4)  The  safeguardinK  of  navigable  waters 
and  their  use  by.  among  other  means,  the 
prevention  and  abatement  of  pollution  of 
navigable  streams  and  their  tributaries,  the 
provision  of  sewage-disposal  and  water-puri- 
fication works  and  structures  and  facilities 
in  connection  therewith,  and  the  adoption 
of  other  appropriate  sanitation  practices. 

(5)  So  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  or 
necessary  or  approprinte  for  the  control  and 
prevention  of  fioods,  the  promotion  of  navi- 
gation, the  safeguarding  of  navigable  waters, 
and  the  reclamation  of  lands,  as  provided  In 
subsection  (ai.  plans  shall  give  due  re;,'ard 
to  the  following,  among  other  considerations: 
^l)  The  present  and  future  development  and 
conservation  of  water  for  power,  irrigation, 
and  other  beneficial  uses;  (11)  the  prudent 
husbandry  of  soil,  mineral,  and  forest  re- 
sources and  their  conservation  for  recreation. 
the  protection  of  wild  game  and  fish,  and 
other  beneficial  tises;  (III)  the  preventing  of 
irreparable  waste  of  the  Nation's  resources 
from  droughts,  winds,  dust  storms,  and  S(  il 
erosion;  (IVi  the  Integration  and  intercon- 
nection of  projects  and  activities,  the  devel- 
opment of  their  multiple  purposes,  and  the 
equitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  thereof; 
and  (V)  equitable  contributions  to  cost  by 
States  and  subdivisions  and  agencies  thereof 
specially  benefited  by  the  projects  and  ac- 
tivities. 

(b)  The  Corporation  is  further  authorized, 
after  following  the  procedure  prescribed  la 
subsection  (a)  hereof,  to  formulate  and  re- 
port to  the  President  and  Congress,  at  such 
time  or  times  as  It  deems  advisable,  its 
further  recommendations  for  the  unified  d-^- 
velopment  of  the  Columbia  Valley  region  la 
accordance  with  the  purposes  and  policy  of 
this  act.  Such  recommendations  may  in- 
clude additions  to  or  modifications  of  the 
plan  provided  m  subsection  (a)  hereof. 


(c)  The  plans  and  recommendations 
authorized  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  hereof 
shall  be  In  sufficient  detail  to  provide  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  people  and 
Institutions  o|  the  region  with  reasonably 
specific  Information  as  to — 

(1)  the  water  control  and  utilization 
policy  and  pr<^gram  which  would  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained; 

(2)  the  nature,  scope,  and  general  location 
of  the  projectt  and  activities  recommended, 
and  the  estmaated  cost  and  benefits  thereof; 

(3)  the  order  of  preference  and  priority 
which  should  l»e  followed  in  the  construction 
and  carrying  opt  of  such  projects  and  activi- 
ties In  the  light  of  postwar  conditions  exist- 
ing and  anticipated  at  the  time  of  the  report. 

(d)  The  plams  and  recommendations  au- 
thorized in  stibsectlons  (a)  and  (b)  hereof 
shall  be  forwairded  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress  while  It  is  In  session.  The  plans  and 
recommendations  shall  lie  before  the  Con- 
gress for  Its  consideration  for  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  120  calendar  days  during  which 
Congress  is  in  session.  An  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  by  either 
House  or  an  fidjournment  of  the  Congi'ess 
sine  die  shall  interrupt  the  120-day  period, 
but  in  either  case  the  remainder  of  the  period 
shall  begin  to  run  on  the  first  day  on  which 
both  Houses  aire  again  in  session:  Prot>ided, 
That  if  a  reaclutlon  with  respect  to  such 
plans  and  recommendations  has  been  passed 
by  one  House  and  sent  to  the  other,  no  inter- 
ruption shall  Occur  by  reason  of  adjournment 
of  the  first  Htuse  taken  thereafter.  If  not 
affirmatively  disapproved  by  the  Congress  by 
concurrent  resolution  within  the  120-day  pe- 
riod, each  of  said  plans  and  recommendations 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  effective  at  the  end  of 
such  period,  and  the  provisions  thereof  shall 
be  carried  out  In  accordance  with  their  terms 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

TRANSFER    OF    PROJECTS,    PROPERTY,    AND    FUNC- 
TIQNS  TO  CORPORATION 

Sec  9.  (a)  On  the  first  day  of  the  third 
calendar  month  following  the  effective  date 
of  this  act.  or  on  the  first  day  of  the  calendar 
month  following  the  appointment  and  con- 
firmation of  the  directors  of  the  Corporation, 
whichever  is  later — 

( 1 )  the  exclusive  use.  possession,  and  con- 
trol of  the  Bonneville  project.  Including  the 
Bonneville  Dam.  the  Columbia  Basin  project, 
including  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  the  Hungry 
Horse  project.  Including  the  Hungry  Horse 
Dam,  the  Umatilla  project.  Including  the 
McNary  Dam,  the  Snake  River  project,  In- 
eluding  the  dams  contemplated"  by  the  plans 
submitted  in  House  Document  No.  704.  Sev- 
enty-fifth Congress,  as  modified  pursuant  to 
the  act  of  March  2,  1945  (Public  Law  14,  79th 
Cong.),  and  the  Bonneville  transmission  sys- 
tem, together  with  all  real  estate,  buildings, 
powerhouses,  hydroelectric  and  operating  ap- 
purtenances (including  the  locks),  books, 
records,  and  correspondence  connected  there- 
with, all  tools  and  machinery,  equipment,  ac- 
cessories, and  materials  belonging  thereto, 
and  all  laboratories  and  plans  losed  as  auxil- 
iaries thereto,  shall  be  entriosted  to  the  Cor- 
poration for  the  purposes  of  this  act:  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  Corporation  may  operate  each 
such  project  or  portion  thereof  through  the 
agency  from  which  it  is  hereby  transferred, 
including  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the' 
Corps  of  Engineers.  At  the  same  time  the 
employees  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  transferred  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  any  employees  of  the  Btu-eau  cf 
Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  who 
are  employed  In  connection  with  the  fore- 
going projects  and  property  may  bo  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corporation  at  its  option; 

(2)  the  unexpended  balances  of  the  appro- 
priations of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  cf  War  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  said 
projects  amd  transmission  system  shall  b« 
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transferred  to  the  Corporation  and  shall  be 
placed  In  a  single  account  with,  and  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  in  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  us,  all  other  funds  of  the 
Corporation; 

(3)  the  Corporation  shall  complete  and  ad- 
minister the  Columbia  Basin,  Hungry  Horse, 
and  McNary  projects,  and  the  Snake  River 
,  projects  authorized  by  the  act  of  March  2, 
j^ -1945  (Public  Law  14,  79th  Cong),  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  and  policies  of 
thifi  act:  Provided,  That  the  Corporation  In 
completing  and  administering  the  Irrigatton 
and  reclamation  features  of  the  Columbia 
Baaln  project  shall  be  governed  by  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  Project  Act  (57  Stat.  14),  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
this  act,  and  all  the  powers  and  functions  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  provided  in 
said  Columbia  Basin  Project  Act  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  may  be  exercised  by  the 
Corporation :  Provided  further.  That  the  Cor- 
poration and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  are 
hereby  directed  to  work  out  ouch  arrange- 
ments and  schedules  as  are  necessary  to 
Insure  the  prompt  completion  of  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  project  and  to  insure  that  ccn- 
Btruction  will  proceed  as  soon  as  materials 
and  manp)ower  become  available. 
^  (b)   The  President  Is  authorized,  whenever 

In  his  Judgment  the  purposes  of  this  act  and 
the  Interests  of  economy  and  efficiency  will 
be  served  thereby,  to  transfer  to  the  Corpora- 
tion the  use,  posBession.  control,  and  opera- 
tion of  any  dam  or  water-control  project, 
together  with  appurtenant  works  and  trans- 
mission facilities,  constructed,  or  under  con- 
struction, or  hereafter  constructed  by  or  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States  or  its  instru- 
mentalities In  the  Columbia  Valley  region. 
and  of  such  other  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  agency  thereof,  and 
any  fUAiCtlons,  duties,  powers,  and  responsi- 
bilities conferred  by  law  upon  any  executive 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
which  pertain  to  projects  or  activities  within 
or  affecting  the  region  and  which  are  within 
the  scope  of  or  related  to  any  functions,  du- 
ties, powers,  or  responsibilities  conferred 
upon  the  Corporation  by  this  act.  as  be  may 
from  time  to  time  deem  neoessary  or  proper 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  policy  of  this 
act.  All  contractual  obligations  of  the  trans- 
ferring department  or  agency  pertaining  to 
the  use  of  such  dams,  projects,  works,  facili- 
ties, and  other  properties  or  to  the  disposition 
of  the  products  thereof.  Including  water  for 
irrigation,  shall  be  assumed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. In  connection  with  any  such  transfer 
the  President  shall  make  such  provision  as 
he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
transfer  to  the  Corp>oration  of  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations  available  for  use 
in  respect  of  such  dams,  projects,  works, 
facilities,  other  properties,  and  such  func- 
tions, duties,  powers,  or  responsibilities,  to- 
gether with  personnel,  equipment,  books, 
records  correspondence,  and  any  powers,  du- 
ties, and  other  obligations  pertaining  thereto. 
All  such  unexpended  balances  shall  be  placed 
in  a  single  account  and  shall  be  available  for 
expenditure  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  all  other  funds  of  the  Corporation. 

ll^ENERAL   POWERS   AND  DtTHES   OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Corporation  is  hereby 
fltithorized  and  directed  to  construct,  operate, 
and  carry  out  such  projects  and  activities  in 
the  Columbia  Valley  region  as  will  best  serve 
to  control  and  prevent  floods,  to  safeguard 
the  navigable  waters,  and  to  promote  navi- 
gation and  the  reclamation  of  the  lands.  In 
order  to  effectuate  such  primary  purposes 
with  the  greatest  public  benefit,  to  create 
employment,  and.  so  far  as  is  consistent  with 
such  primary  purposes  and  the  policy  pre- 
scribed in  section  2  (ci  (1)  of  this  act,  to 
avoid  the  waste  of  water,  water  power,  and 
other    property    of    the    United    States,    the 


Corporation  shall  have  such  powers  as  may 
be  necessary  o.-  appropriate  to  construct  by 
contract,  force  account  or  otherwise,  operate, 
and  carry  out  such  projects  or  activities  so 
as  to  accomplish  the  purpoeee  of  this  act,  in- 
cluding but  without  limitation,  the  power— 

(1)  to  acquire,  construct,  operate,  main- 
tain, and  Improve  dams,  locks,  reservoirs, 
levees,  spillways,  flocdways,  flshways,  con- 
duits, canals,  roads,  roadways,  docks,  wharves, 
terminals,  sewage-disposal,  water-purifica- 
tion, and  other  sanitation  works,  and  recrea- 
tion facilities,  and  structures,  equipment,  and 
facilities  incidental  thereto: 

(2»  to  acquire,  construct,  operate,  main- 
tain, and  improve  such  canals,  conduits, 
powerhouses,  steam-generating  plants,  trans- 
mission lines,  rural  electric  lines  and  sub- 
stations, and  such  machinery,  equipment, 
structures,  and  facilities,  for  the  storage  and 
transportation  of  water  or  for  the  genera- 
tion and  transmission  of  electric  energy  as 
the  Corporation  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  supply  existing  and  potential  mar- 
kets: 

(3)  to  develop  and  provide  such  methods 
and  conditions  of  water  and  land  utilization 
as  the  Corporation  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  prevent  and  abate  floods  and 
droughts. 

In  order  to  further  effectuate  such  primary 
purposes  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  dams  for  projects  entrusted  to  It.  the 
Corporation,  insofar  as  practicable,  shall 
make  provision.  In  the  construction  of  any 
dam,  for  such  foundations,  sluices,  penstocks, 
and  other  works  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  prevent  the  waste  of  water  power 
at  such  dam  and  to  make  possible  the  eco- 
ncHnlcal  future  development  of  water  power 
at  such  dam. 

(b)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate execute,  and  carry  out  contracts  with 
States,  counties,  municipalities,  and  all  State 
agencies  and  with  railroads,  railroad  corpo- 
rations, common  carriers,  and  all  public- 
utility  commissions  and  any  other  person, 
firm,  or  corporation,  for  the  relocation  of 
railroad  tracks,  highways,  highway  bridges, 
mills,  ferries,  electric-light  plants,  and  any 
and  all  other  proi>erties.  enterprises,  and 
projects,  the  protection,  alteration,  recon- 
struction, relocation,  replacement,  or  re- 
moval of  which  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
Corporation  is  further  authorized  to  exercise 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Corporation  is  authorized  to  ad- 
vise and  cooperate  in  the  readjustment  of  the 
population  displaced  by  the  construction  of 
dams,  the  protection  of  watersheds,  the 
acquisition  of  land,  and  other  necessary  op- 
erations, in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  act;  and  may  cooperate  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  to  that  end. 

(d)  The  Corporation  is  authorized.  If  In  its 
judgment  the  Interest  of  economy  and  effi- 
ciency will  be  served  thereby,  to  construct 
or  operate  any  project  or  conduct  any  activity 
entrusted  to  it  through,  or  in  cooperation 
with  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  and  through  or  in  cooperation 
with  States,  coiuities.  municipalities,  coop- 
eratives, individuals,  educational  and  scien- 
tific institutions,  or  other  bodies,  agencies, 
and  organizations,  public  or  private.  The 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States  are  hereby  authorized  to  participate 
in  the  construction  or  operation  of  such 
projects  or  the  conduct  of  such  activities  on 
terms  mutually  agreeable  to  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  and  the  Corporation. 

DISPOSITION    OF    SURPLUS    EI.ECTRIC    ENERGY 

SBC.  11.  (a)  The  Corporation  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  sell  and  dispose  of  surplus  electric 
energy  generated  by  it.  not  used  in  its  op- 
erations or  for  operation  of  locks  and  other 
works  or  in  the  case  of  reclamation  projects 


for  reclamation  of  public  lands,  to  Federal 
fcg'  "ies.  States,  counties,  districts,  munlcl- 
palKies,  corporations,  cooperatives,  partner- 
ships, and  individuals,  according  to  the 
F>ollcles  hereinafter  set  forth:  to  provide  for 
emergencies,  break -down  relief,  increased 
stability  and  economy  in  operations,  and  con- 
servation of  stored  water,  the  Corporation 
may  enter  into  contracts  or  arrangements 
upon  suitable  terms  with  public  and  private 
power  systems  for  the  purchase  or  mutual 
exchange  of  electric  energy,  or  both,  and  lor 
reciprocal  use  of  transmission  facilities. 

(b)  To  encourage  the  widest  possible  use 
of  available  electric  energy,  to  provide  ade- 
quate markets  and  outlets  therefor,  and  to 
prevent  the  monopolization  thereof  by 
limited  groups  of  localities,  the  Corporation 
shall  acquire,  construct,  operate.  maln'Ain. 
and  Improve  such  electric-tranami!^ion  lines, 
rural-electric  lines,  substations,  and  other 
structures  and  facilities  at  It  deems  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  bring  electric  en- 
ergy available  for  sale,  from  its  projects  to 
existing  and  potential  markets,  and  to  inter- 
connect such  projects  with  other  public  or 
private  projects  for  the  disposition,  purchase, 
or  exchange  of  electric  energy. 

(c)  To  insure  the  disposition  of  the  elec- 
tric energy  developed   at   a  project   for  the 
benefit  of  the  general   public,  and  particu- 
larly of  domestic  and  rural  consumers,  the 
Corporation   shall.    In   disposing   of   electric 
energy  after  meeting  the  needs  of   Federal 
agencies,    give    preference    and    priority    to 
States,  counties,  and  municipalities,  includ- 
ing agencies,   instrumentalities,   or   political 
or  governmental  subdivisions  thereof  or  of 
two  or  more  States  (In  this  act  called  public 
agencies),  and  to  cooperative  and  other  or- 
ganizations  organized    or    administered    not 
for  profit  but  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  electric  energy  to  their  meml>ers  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  cost  (in  this  act  called 
cooperative  agencies) .     In  the  event  of  com- 
p>etlng  applications  by  public  or  cooperative 
agencies  (whether  or  not  formally  orR,aniz3d) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  other  persons  or  agen- 
cies on  the  other  hand,  the  Corporation,  in 
order  to  preserve  and  protect  the  preferential 
rights  and  priorities  of  such  public  and  co- 
operative agencies,  shall  allow  to  people  and 
communities,    when    within    such    distance 
from  such  project  as  to  render  practicable 
the  transmission  of  power  therefrom,  reason- 
able opportunity  and  time  to  acquire,  pur- 
chase,  or   construct  the   necessary  facilities 
for  the  use  or  distribution  of  such  electric 
energy,     including    reasonable    opportunity 
and  time  to  create  and  finance  such  public 
or  cooperative  agencies  under  the  laws  of  the 
several  States. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
the  Corporation  may  enter  into  contracts  for 
the  sale  or  disposition  at  wholesale  of  electric 
energy,  whetheK  for  resale  or  direct  con- 
sumption, to  Federal  agencies,  to  public  and 
cooperative  agencies,  and  to  private  agencies 
and  persons.  Contracts  entered  into  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  binding  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  thereof  and  shall  be 
effective  for  such  period  or  periods,  including 
renewals  or  extensions,  as  may  be  provided 
therein,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  20 
years  from  the  respective  dates  of  the  mak- 
ing of  such  contracts.  Such  contracts  shall 
contain  appropriate  provisions,  to  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  Corporation  and  the  pur- 
chaser, for  the  equitable  adjustment  of  rates 
at  appropriate  Intervals.  In  the  case  of  con- 
tracts with  private  agencies  or  persoiis  who 
resell  the  bulk  of  the  electric  energy  pur- 
chased, the  contracts  shall  contain  appro- 
priate provisions  authorizing  the  Corpora- 
tion to  cancel  the  contract,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  upon  3  years'  notice  In  writing  when- 
ever in  its  Judgment  there  is  reasonable  like- 
lihood that  part  of  the  electric  energ"  pur- 
chased vmder  such  contract  will  be  needed  to 
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satisfy  th*  preferential  rights  and  priorities 
of  public  or  cooperative  agencies  under  this 
act. 

(e)  Contracts  for  the  sale  of  electric  en- 
ergy shall  contain  such  terms  and  conditions. 
Including  provisions  to  Insure  that  resale  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  shall  be  at  rates 
which  are  reasonable  and  nondiscriminatory, 
as  the  Corporation  may  deem  necessary  or 
desirable  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act.  and  In  case  the  purchaser  shall  fail 
to  comply  with  any  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions, said  contract  may  provide  that  it  may 
be  canceled  at  the  election  of  the  Corpora- 
lion. 

(f)  Schedules  of  rates  at  which  electric 
energy  will  be  contracted  for  sale  shall  be 
published  by  the  Corporation  and  may  be 
changed,  withdrawn,  or  added  to  from  time 
to  time.  All  contracts  for  the  sale  or  dis- 
position of  electric  energy  other  than  for 
exchanges,  shall  provide  for  payment  pur- 
suant to  a  schedule  or  schedules  so  pub- 
lished. Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
14.  the  Corporation  shall  publish  such  rate 
sc-hedules  as  it  finds  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  provide  adequate  markets  and  outlets  for 
electric  energy  and  to  encourage  the  widest 
possible  use  of  electric  energy:  Provided, 
That  Its  rate  schedules  collectively  shall  have 
regard  (upon  the  beisls  of  the  application 
of  such  rate  schedules  to  the  capacity  of  the 
contemplated  electric  facilities  of  the  Corpo- 
ration) to  the  recovery  of  the  costs  of  gen- 
erating and  transmitting  such  electric  en- 
ergy. Including  appropriate  reserves  for 
maintenance  and  upkeep  and  the  higher  of 
the  following: 

(1)  amortization  over  a  reasonable  period 
of  years  of  the  capital  investment  allocated 
to  commercial  power,  plus  interest  on  the 
unamortized  portion  of  such  Investment  at 
an  annual  rate  not  less  than  the  annual  cost 
of  money  to  the  Treasury  Department  on 
Treasury  bonds  having  a  maturity  date  of 
10  years  or  more  Issued  during  the  period  in 
which  the  unamcirtlzed  Investment  was  in- 
curred; or 

(2)  amortization  over  a  reasonable  period 
of  years  of  the  capital  Investment  allocated 
to  commercial  power  plus  the  capital  invest- 
ment allocated  to  purposes  other  than  com- 
mercial power  but  assigned  to  be  repaid  out 
of  power  revenues. 

In  order  to  dislribute  the  benefits  of  Inte- 
grated transmission  systems  and  to  promote 
the  equitable  distribution  of  electric  energy, 
rate  schedules  shall  provide  for  uniform 
rates,  or  rates  uniform  throughout  prescrloed 
transmission  areiis. 

RECLAMiTION     PRO\^SIONS 

Sec    12.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  stabilizing 
the  agricultural  economy  of  the  region,  mak- 
ing more  secure  t^ie  tenure  of  settlers  on  the 
land,    and    providing    family-tj^pe    farming 
operations    on    farms    consisting    wholly    or 
partly  of   reclaimed    lands,   the  Corporation 
may  undertake  p-ojects  for  the  reclamation 
of  lands.  Including  logged  or  cut-over  lands, 
by  irrigation,  drainage,  or  land  clearing  in 
the    region      Such    projects    shaU    be    con- 
structed,  operated,   and   maintained   by   the 
Corporation,     anc     reimbursement     therefor 
shall   be  made  b>    the  water  users  or  other 
beneflclariec    in    accordance    with    the    pro- 
visions of  the  Fe<leral  reclamation  laws  (act 
of    June    17.    190:.>.    32    Stat.    388,    and    acts 
amendato.'-y  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 
to), so  far  as  such  provisions  are  consistent 
with  this  act  and  are  otherwise  applicable: 
Provided,    That  where  a  reclamation  project 
has   been   included   in   a  plan   submitted   to 
the   Congress   under   section    8  of   this   act, 
no   further   report    thereon,   nor   findings   of 
feasibility  with  respect  thereto,  shall  be  re- 
quired for  the  authorzation  of  the  project 
vinder  the  Federal  reclamation  laws. 

(b)    TliD    Corporation    shall    establish    the 
max-.Taum   size   of    farm    units   within   each 


project  for  the  reclamation  of  lands  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  findings  as  to  the  area 
sufficient  in  Bize  to  constitute  a  productive, 
owner-operated  farm  or  adequately  to  sup- 
plement adjacent  grazing  or  dry  farming 
lands.  No  benefits  from  any  such  project 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  owners  of 
lands  whose  individual  holdings  exceed  the 
maximum  area  so  prescribed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion until  and  unless  such  owners  shall  have 
agreed  for  and  in  behalf  of  themselves,  their 
heirs,  executors,  and  assigns,  by  contracts 
In  form,  substance,  and  legal  sufficiency  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Corporation — 

(1)  that  they  will  sell  such  part  of  their 
lands  as  may  exceed  the  maximum  area  so 
prescribed  by  the  Corporation  at  the  ap- 
praised value  thereof,  as  determined  by  the 
Corporation,  without  reference  to  or  in- 
crement on  account  of  the  construction  of 
the  project;  and 

(2)  that  the  Corporation  shall  have  an 
Irrevocable  power  of  attorney  to  sell  in  their 
behalf  any  such  excess  lands,  not  thereto- 
fore disposed  of  by  said  landowners,  at  the 
appraised  value  thereof :  Provided,  That  any 
sales  by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  such 
power  of  attorney  shall,  unless  otherwise 
provided  In  writing  by  the  landowner,  be 
only  for  cash  and  anly  upon  terms  that  will 
require  the  landiwner  to  surrender  posses- 
sion of  all  of  his  excess  lands  at  substantially 
the  same  time:  Provided  further.  That  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  Columbia  Basin  project  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  with 
the  Columbia  Basin  Project  Act. 

L.AND  settlement;  veterans'  prei-erence 
Sec.  13.  (a)  For  a  period  of  20  years  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  this  act,  veterans 
shall  have  a  90 -day  preferred  right  of  pur- 
chase with  respect  to  lands  made  available 
for  settlement  by  the  Corporation  on  proj- 
ects constructed,  operated,  or  maintained 
by  it.  The  Corporation  shall  advise  the 
Veterans'  Administration  of  the  availability 
of  lands  for  settlement;  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  inform  veterans 
of  settlement  opportunities  on  such  lands. 
As  used  in  this  section  the  term  veteran 
means  any  person  who  served  .n  the  active 
military  or  naval  service  durirg  a  time  of 
war  and  who  shall  have  been  discharged  or 
released  therefrom  under  conditions  other 
than   dishonorable. 

(b)  The  Corporation  may  acquire,  but  not 
by  condemnation,  such  lands  In  the  region  as 
It  deems  necessary  or  proper  fcr  disposition 
to  veterans  and  others  desiring  to  settle 
thereon.  Such  lands  shall  be  disposed  of  to 
such  settlers  in  economic  famih; -sized  farm- 
ing units  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  uectlon  12  of 
this  act. 

(c)  To  expedite  the  settlement  and  use 
of  lands  transferred  to  the  Corporation  or 
acquired  under  this  section,  the  Corporation 
may  Improve  such  lands  and  may  erect  and 
provide  thereon  such  structures  and  facilities 
as  may  be  necessary  or  desirabL?  for  the  use 
thereof. 

(d)  Contracts  for  the  sale  ol  land  under 
this  section  shall  be  on  the  baslf  that,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board,  will  provide  the  re- 
turr  In  a  reasonable  period  of  years  of  the 
app:aised  value  of  the  land  f.nd  the  Im- 
provements thereon,  including  structures  and 
facilities,  as  determined  by  the  Corporation, 
consideration  being  given  in  such  appraisal 
to  the  normal  earning  capacity  of  the  prop- 
erty. Such  sales  of  land  as  ma\-  be  made  by 
the  Corporation  for  prices  Insufficient  to  re- 
cover total  investments  therein  shall  be  listed 
by  the  Corporation  in  its  annual  report  to  the 
Congress 

ALLOCATION   OF  COSTS 

Src  14.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  costs  to  the 
Unltoc*  States  of  each  dam,  steam  plant,  elec- 


tric or  water  transmission  system,  or  other 
similar  facilities  constructed  or  acqtilred  by 
or  turned  over  to  the  Corporation  for  Its 
management  and  control  fcr  the  purpose  of 
allocating  on  a  region-wide  basis  the  un- 
amortized portion  of  such  costs  among  the 
various  purposes  served  by  the  facilities^ 
such  as  navigation,  flood  control,  Irrigation, 
commercial  power,  or  other  types  of  develop- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be.  Costs  of  facilities 
serving  only  one  purpose  shall  be  allocated 
to  that  purpose.  Costs  of  facilities  serving 
more  than  one  purpose  shall  be  equitably 
allocated  among  such  purposes  In  such  man- 
ner as  the  Corporation  deems  proper. 

(b)  Costs  allocated  to  purposes  which  do 
not  directly  produce  revenues,  such  as  flood 
control  and  navigation,  shall  not  be  reim- 
bursable. All  other  costs  shall  be  reimburs- 
able and  shall  be  assigned  for  reimbursement 
among  revenue-producing  purposes,  upon  a 
region-wide  basis.  In  such  manner  as  the 
Corporation  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  promote  a  sound  national  economy,  to 
encourage  the  widest  possible  economic  use 
of  water  for  irrigation  and  municipal  purposes 
and  of  electric  energy  for  domestic,  rural, 
and  Industrial  needs,  and  to  avoid  the  Im- 
position upon  any  one  purpose  of  a  greater 
share  of  Joiat  costs  than  such  purpose  can 
and  should  fairly  bear.  The  Corporation 
shall  also  deltermlne  the  appropriate  periods 
and  rates  of  Amortization  to  be  applied  to  the 
capital  investment  to  be  repaid  by  revenue- 
producing  purposes.  The  allocation  of  costs, 
the  assignment  of  reimbursement  obligations, 
and  the  pericds  and  rates  of  amortization  so 
determined  by  the  Corporation,  when  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  shall  be  final  and 
shall  be  used  thereafter  in  keeping  the  books 
of  the  Corporation. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall,  within  5  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act,  file 
with  Congress  a.  statement  of  Its  allocation 
of  the  casts  and  assignment  of  reimburse- 
ment obligations  of  all  such  properties  con- 
structed, acquired,  or  turned  over  to  said 
Corporation  i»nd  which  have  been  completed 
prior  thereto.  The  Corporation  shall  also 
file  a  statement  of  its  allocation  of  the  costs 
and  assignment  of  reimbursement  obliga- 
tions of  such  other  properties  as  have  been 
constructed,  acquired,  or  turned  over  to  the 
Corporation  and  have  been  completed  during 
any  fiscal  year  in  its  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  accumulating  data 
useful  to  the  Congress  In  the  formulation 
of  legislative  policy  In  matters  relating  to 
the  generatl<)n,  transmission,  and  distribu- 
tion of  electtlc  energy,  and  to  the  Federal 
Power  Comnilsslon  and  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  and  to  the  public,  the  Cor- 
poration shail  keep  complete  accounts  of  its 
costs  of  generation,  transmission,  and  dis- 
tribution of  electric  energy  and  shall  keep 
a  complete  account  of  the  total  cost  of  gen- 
eration and  transmission  facilities  con- 
structed or  otherwise  acquired  by  the  Cor- 
poration, anti  a  description  of  the  major 
components  of  such  costs  according  to  such 
uniform  system  of  accounting  for  public  utili- 
ties as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  with  such  modifications  as  may 
be  deemed  by  the  Corporation  and  Federal 
Power  Commission  to  be  necessary  or  desir- 
able by  reaso»  of  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  Corporation  and  its  operations,  together 
with  records  Cf  such  other  physical  data  and 
operating  statistics  of  the  Corporation  as  may 
be  helpful  in  determining  the  actual  cost  and 
value  of  services,  and  the  practices,  methods, 
facilities,  equipment,  appliances,  and  stand- 
ards, and  sites,  types,  location,  and  geo- 
graphicaf  and  economic  integration  of  plants 
and  systems  best  suited  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic interest,  efficiency,  and  the  wider  and 
mo;e  economllcal  use  of  electric  energy.  Such 
dat.-i  rhall  be  Reported  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Corporation  l^om  time  to  time  with  appro- 
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priate  analyses  and  recommendations,  and, 
so  far  as  practicable,  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies  which  may  be 
concerned  with  the  administration  of  legis- 
lation relating  to  the  generation,  transmis- 
sion, or  distribution  of  electric  energy. 

(e)  The  Corporation  may  treat  any  two  or 
more  projects  or  any  portions  thereof,  exist- 
ing or  planned.  Including  transmission  facili- 
ties, as  a  single  unit,  and  it  may  credit  the 
revenues  derived  from  its  integrated  opera- 
tions to  the  individual  projects  or  portions 
thereof  In  such  manner  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate. 

rAcn.rrATiNc  DispoemoN  or  stxRPLus  power 

Sbc.  15.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  surplus  power  of  the  Corpora- 
tion according  to  the  policies  set  forth  in  this 
act,  to  give  eCTect  to  the  priority  herein  ac- 
corded to  public  and  cooperative  agencies  In 
the  purchase  of  such  power  by  enabling  them 
to  acquire  facilities  lor  the  distribution  of 
such  power,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve 
existing  distribution  lacilities  as  going  con- 
cerns and  avoid  duplication  of  such  facilities 
wherever  possible,  the  Corporaton  Is  author- 
ized— 

(a)  to  assist  and  render  services  for  any 
existing  or  potential  jjurchaser  of  electric 
energy  in  constructing,  acquiring.  Improving, 
maintaining,  and  opera-  Ing  the  electrical  dis- 
tribution lines  and  other  facilities  of  such 
purchaser  or  potential  purchaser; 

(b>  *.o  advise  and  cooperate  with  public 
and  cocperatlve  agencie.s  and  local  groups  de- 
siring tj  form  such  pvbllc  and  cooperative 
agenclei.  situated  within  transmission  dis- 
tance f:x)m  any  dam  where  such  power  Is 
generated  by  the-Corporatloa; -""' 

(c)  t*)  extend  cnedit  to,  and  to  assist  and 
render  services  for,  ttrctr agencies  and  groups 
In  constructing,  acquiring.  Improving,  main- 
taining, financing,  and  operating  (1)  distri- 
bution facilities  and  Incidental  works,  in- 
cluding generating  plants;  and  (2)  Intercon- 
necting transmission  lines,  or  In  acquiring 
any  Interest  in  such  facilities,  Incidental 
works,  and  lines; 

.(d)  to  acquire,  operate,  maintain,  extend, 
al5d  Improve  electric  utility  systems,  the 
principal  facilities  or  operations  of  which  are 
in  the  Columbia  Valley  region,  or  parts  of 
su(?h  systems  and  prop«;rties  and  assets  rea- 
sonably incidental  thereto,  or  the  acquisi- 
tion thereof,  and  other  generating,  transmis- 
sion, or  distribution  facilities,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  which  will  Improve  the  operation 
of  the  Corporation's  electric  facilities  in  the 
region  or  facilitate  the  development  of  ap- 
propriate marketing  outlets  for  the  electric 
energy  produced  at  any  project  under  the 
Corporation's  control:  Provided,  That  before 
the  Corporation  consummates  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  utility  system  or  part  thereof,  the 
Corporation  shall  file  with  the  Director  of 
the  Division  of  the  Federal  Register,  the  Na- 
tional ArchlX'es,  to  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  a  certification  that  public  or 
cooperative  agencies,  or  both.  In  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  area  served  by  such  sys- 
tem or  part  thereof,  liave  expressed  their 
desire,  through  existing  State  laws,  to  pur- 
chase the  distribution  facilities  Included  in 
such  system  or  part  thereof  which  are  lo- 
cated in  the  area  served  by  such  agencies, 
that  in  its  Judgment  the  operation  of  such 
S3r8tem  or  part  thereof  will  increase  the  Cor- 
poration's power  revenues  in  an  amount  esti- 
mated to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  thereof  and  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  charges  on  the  Investment 
therein,  and  that  the  value  of  the  acquired 
system  or  part  thereof  will  be  sxifflclent  upon 
any  sale  or  disposition  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  sectior  substantially  to  re- 
pay the  Investment  thireln; 

(e)  to  sell  or  otherw  se  dispose  of  and  to 
convey   any   dlstrlbutloa   facilities   acquired 


pursuant  to  subsection  (d)   of  this  section, 
and  any  Improvements  thereof  to  public  or 
cooperative   agencies,   and   it   Is   directed   to 
do  so  as  speedily  as  such  sales  or  other  dis- 
position can  reasonably  be  consummated,  and 
it  may  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  and  con- 
vey to  public  or  cooperative  agencies  such 
generating  facilities  and   transmission  lines 
acquired  pursuant  to  the  said  subsection  and 
any  Improvements  thereof  as  It  determines 
can  be  more  conveniently  and  economically 
operated  by  such  public  or  cooperative  agen- 
cies.   The  Corporation  may  also  sell  or  other- 
wise dispose   of  and   convey  any  Incidental 
properties  or  assets  acquired  by  it  when  ac- 
quiring.   Improving,   or   operating   a   utility 
system  pursuant  to  the  said  subsection.    All 
such  sales  or  other  dispositions  shall  be  upon 
terms  which  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Corpora- 
tion are  reasonable  and  advantageous  to  the 
Government.     In    managing   such    facilities 
and  properties  during  the  temporary  owner- 
ship   thereof    by    the    Corporation,    and    In 
temporarily  selling  electricity  at  xptail,  the 
Corporation,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  may  adopt  and  follow  such 
business    practices.    Including    bookkeeping, 
accounting,  service,  sales,  and  other  i  ractices 
as  in  Its  opinion  are  reasonable  and  are  com- 
mon and  accepted   in   the   utility  business: 
Provided,  That  It  shall  keep  the  accounts  of 
Its  electric  operations  and  sales  In  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act    and    the    regulations    Issued    pursuant 
thereto   by  the  Federal   Power  Commission. 
In  order  to  effect  the  continuity  of  operation 
and    service    during    Its    Interim    operation 
thereof,  the  Corporation  may  employ  and  fix 
the   compensation  of   the  persons  who  were 
employed  in  operating  the  said  facilities  and 
property  and  in  selling  electricity  at  reUll 
through  the  distribution  facilities  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  Corporation's  acquisition 
thereof,    and  such   other   persons   who   may 
be  necessary,  without  regard  to  any  of  the 
laws  applicable  to  the  employment  or  pay- 
ment   of    employees   of   the    United   States. 
The  Corporation  may  also  enter  Into  leases  or 
management  contracts  of   not  to  exceed    1 
year's  duration,  providing  for  the  temporary 
operation,  maintenance,  extension,  and  im- 
provement of  the  said  facilities  and  proper- 
ties   for    the    sale    of    electricity    at    retail 
through    the    distribution    facilities:    and    it 
may  extend  the  said  leases  or  management 
contracts  for  successive  terms  of  not  more 
than  6  months  each. 

FACnjTATINC  DISPOSITION  OF  SURPLUS  WATER 

Sec.  16.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  surplus  water  Of  the  Corporation 
according  to  the  policies  set  forth  in  this  act, 
the  Corporation  is  authorized — 

(a)  to  assist  and  render  ,;services  for  any 
existing  or  potential  purchaser  of  water  in 
constructJng,  acquiring.  Improving,  main- 
taining, aud  operating  the  water,  transmis- 
sion, and  distribution  facilities  of  such  pur- 
chaser or  potential  purchaser; 

(b)  to  advise  and  cooperate  with  States, 
districts,  counties,  municipalities,  coopera- 
tives, and  nonprofit  organizations,  and  local 
groups  desiring  to  form  such  districts,  mu- 
nicipalities, cooperatives,  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations within  distance  permitting  prac- 
ticable purchase  and  utilization  of  water 
stored  and  available  for  sale  at  any  work  or 
facility  of  the  Corporation; 

(c)  to  extend  credit  to,  and  to  assist  and 
render  services  for  such  agencies  and  organ- 
izations in  constructing,  acquiring.  Improv- 
ing, maintaining,  financing,  and  operating 
canals,  conduits,  laterals,  pipe  lines,  ditches, 
siphons,  and  Incidental  works  and  facllltes, 
or  In  acquiring  any  Interest  therein. 

INDIAN  LANDS 

S»c.  17.  The  Corporation  may  exercise  any 
of  Its  powers  under  this  act.  Including  the 
power  of  eminent  domain,  on  Indian  lands, 


Irrespective  of  the  manner  In  which  title  to 
such  lands  Is  held.     In  the  event  of  the  Cor- 
poration  acquires   any   Indian   lands   or   re- 
ceives by  transfer  any  lands  of  the  United 
States  utilized  for  Indian  purposes,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  make  available  to  the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs  such  sums  as  the  Corporation, 
with   the  approval   of  the  SecreUry   of  the 
Interior,  determines  to  be  requisite  for  reha- 
bilitating  and   relocating   the   Indians   dis- 
placed by  such-  acquisition  or  transfer,  and 
for    replacing    facilities,    the    usefulness    of 
which  to  the  Indians  has  been  destroyed  or 
Impaired  throvigh  the  operations  of  the  Cor- 
poration,   where    the    moneys    paid    for    the 
lands  would  otherwise  be  Inadequate  to  ac- 
complish such  purposes.     The  said  sums,  to- 
gether with  moneys  paid  by  the  Corporation 
for  Indian  lands  acquired  by  it.  other  than 
lands  Individually  owned  without  restrictions 
upon  alienation,  payments  for  which  shall  be 
made  directly  to  the  owner,  shall  l>e  available, 
without  further  appropriation,  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  In  reha- 
bilitating and  relocating  the  Indians  so  dis- 
placed, in  replacing  the  facilities  no  longer 
useful  to  them,  in  acq-jlring  for  their  benefit, 
by  purchase  or  otherwise,  lieu  lands  to  re- 
place the  lands  acquired  by  the  Corporation, 
and  for  such  other  purposes  as  are  author 
Ized  by  law.    Lieu  lands  so  acquired  shall  be 
held  in  the  same  status  as  those  from  which 
the   funds  were  derived   and  shall   be   non- 
taxable   until    otlierwlse    provic^ed     by    the 
Congress . 

REGIONAL   DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  18.  The  Corporation,  In  order  to  en- 
courage the  preservation,  discovery,  and  In- 
crease of  natural  resources,  to  promote 
proper  resource  development,  to  prevent  soil 
erosion  and  floods,  to  encourage  Industry,  and 
to  stimulate  the  more  efficacious  use  of  the 
land,  waters,  and  products  thereof  in  the 
region.  Is  hereby  authorized  with  respect  to — 

(a)  Research  and  scientific  experimenta- 
tion— 

( 1 )  to  plan  and  to  conduct  economic,  scien- 
tific, and  technologic  Investigations,  surveys, 
and  studies,  to  establish,  maintain,  and  oper- 
ate laboratories,  research  facilities  and  pilot 
plants,  and  to  undertake  experiments  and 
demonstrations,  all  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping new  uses  and  new  and  improved 
techniques  and  methods  for  the  discovery, 
extraction,  production,  processing,  and  use 
of  the  resources  and  products  of  the  region, 
and  of  fostering  the  orderly  and  proper 
physical,  economic,  and  social  development 
tfcereof;  and 

(2)  to  sell  any  products  purchased  or 
otherwise  acquired  by  the  Corporation,  or 
the  products  manufactured  by  the  Corpora- 
tion In  the  development  of  any  process,  as  a 
part  of  Its  development  program,  and  to  make 
donations  or  ot'aer  dispositions  of  any  such 
products  for  experimentation,  education,  and 
Introduction  of  the  use  of  such  products  so 
as  to  obtain  information  as  to  their  value. 

(b)  Fertilizers  and  chemicals — 

(1)  to  acquire  and  make  alterations,  modi- 
fications, and  Improvements  In  existing 
plants  and  faciltles,  to  construct  new  plants 
and  facilities,  and  to  op>erai€  and  maintain 
such  plants  and  facilities  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  corporation  to  furnish  chemical 
products  for  military  purposes,  and  fertilizer 
components  and  products  for  agricultural 
purposes;  and  in  connection  therewith,  the 
Corporation  may  utilize,  with  or  without  re- 
imbursement, the  mineral  resources  of  the 
public  lands  In  the  region  which  are  suitable 
for  the  purposes  herein  set  forth: 

(2)  to  contract  with  commercial  producers 
for  the  production  of  such  fertilizer  ma- 
terials as  may  be  needed  In  the  Corporation  s 
program  of  development  and  Introduction. 
Such  contracts  may  provide  either  for  cut- 
right  purchase  of  materials  by  the  Corpora- 
tion  or   only   for   the   payment   of   carrying 
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charges  on  special  materials  maiiufactured 
at  the  Corporation's  request  for  its  program. 

(3)  to  arrange  w  th  farmers,  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  other  b<;<lies  for  large-scale  practi- 
cal use  of  fertiliz.;rs  under  condition.s  per- 
mitting an  accurate  measure  ut  '.he  eccr.umic 
return  thfv  p.'-r)du 'e 

(CI  Agriculture,  fore.-try  er.iz:r.^  ar.d  soil 
conservation  — 

(1)  to  promote  t  he  use  of  ar.d  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  1'.  may  best  be  suited,  in- 
cluding but  not  11  Tilted  to  ai-TicUiturai.  :?:- 
eatry.  and  erazlni;  purposes,  t)  foster  the 
moet  efficient  agriruUural.  forestry,  griizir.m'. 
•Dd  toll-conservation  practices;  to  .issist  in 
■fforertlng.  reforesting,  seeding,  and  reseed- 
ing  lands  best  KUlt°d  for  forest  or  grazing 
purposes;  and  to  promote  soil  conservation 
by  the  use  of  crops,  grasses,  trees,  and  other 
plants  or  by  any  o;her  means; 

(2)  to  arrange  fir  the  lar^e-scalp  pr;ict;cal 
use  of  new  or  in; proved  varieties  of  crops, 
grasses,  trees,  and  other  plants,  and  new  or 
improved  method:;  for  growing,  harvest irii;. 
processing,  and  marketing  them  durinft  the 
initial  or  erperlm'»ntaJ  period,  under  condi- 
tions permlttine  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
economic  return     hev   produce:    and 

(3)  to  sell  ari-v  crops.  cn^HSses.  trees,  or*^ 
other  plants  Blown,  or  fertilizers  purchased 
or  otherwise  acqu  red  by  the  Cr>rporatiou  or 
the  prcidiirts  mar. ufactured  by  It.  as  a  part 
of  Its  program  of  development  of  soil  con- 
servation, or  to  m'ike  donations  or  other  dl.«- 
posltlons  to  be  fairly  and  equitably  distrib- 
uted through  the  agency  of  experimental 
stations,  county  aemonstration  agents,  ag- 
ricultural schcx3l8  or  colleges,  farmers'  coop- 
eratives, or  associations  of  owners,  users,  or 
operators  of  land,  or  of  processors  of  prod- 
ucts tiierefrom.  or  otherwi.se.  as  the  Corpo- 
ration may  deter  nine,  for  experimentation, 
educ.it,  ;.  and  l:itr(.xiuctioii  of  the  use  of 
such  .•t'lr..'^  and  products. 

(d)   Fish  and  v/iJdlife— 

fl)  to  provide  for  the  conservation,  man- 
agement, and  reaabllitation  of  all  species 
of  birds,  flsh,  mammals,  and  other  classes  of 
wild  animals  through  the  development,  pro- 
tection, rearing,  itcxrktng.  and  m.inagement 
of  such  wildlife,  the  resources  there  if  and 
their  habitat,  the  control  of  losses  of  the 
same  from  dlsef.ses  or  other  causes  and 
through  minimizing  damages  irnm  predators 
and  overabundant  species,  but  not  in  con.''ict 
with  the  prcvlslcns  of  the  laws  relating  to 
the  protection  of  migrato'rv  birds  or  the  pro- 
grams administered  under  such  laws,  which 
shall  continue  tci  be  administered  as  pres- 
ently provided  by  law; 

(2)  to  provide  in  connection  with  im- 
poundments. di\ersions,  water -control  fa- 
cilities, and  any  other  works  suitable  and 
necessary  means,  measures,  and  manage- 
ment areas  to  cor.serve,  manage,  rehabilitate, 
and  prevent  less  of  and  damage  to  birds, 
fish,  mammals,  and  other  classes  of  wild  ani- 
mals dependent  upon  the  waters,  lands,  and 
habitat  affected  ty  such  works;  and 

(3)  to  cooperate  with,  and  give  and  sell 
flsh.  game,  and  other  wildlife  to,  States, 
counties,  district.^,  municipalities,  and  gov- 
ernmental subdUlsions  and  agencies  of  any 
of  them,  and  educational  and  scientlSc  In- 
&'itiitions 

(C)   Recreation — 

(1)  to  construct,  establish,  maintain,  de- 
velop, and  operati?,  In  conjunction  with  any 
of  the  programs  and  activities  authorized 
under  this  act.  re.;reation,al  areas  and  facili- 
ties, and  to  make  such  areas  and  facilities 
available  for  public  use  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Corporation  may  deter- 
mine to  be  appropriate:  and 

(2)  to  assist  cooperating  organizations  in 
developing  and  executing  recreational  and 
health  programs 

PERSONNEL 

Sfc  19  (ai  Th(;  CorporaUon  shall,  with- 
out regard  to  any  other  laws,  rules,  or  regu- 


lations relatlr.::  * :)  t!.e  entplLyr:^';.'  r  '.a-.- 
inent  of  enipliiyees  of  the  L'uitet.  Slates  ex- 
cept the  Veterans  Preference  Ac  of  1&44  to 
the  extent  that,  it  otherwise  Is  applicable, 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
managers,  assiytan:  manxigers,  cfficers,  em- 
ployees, attorneys,  agents,  and  consultants 
as  are  neces.sary  for  the  transaction  cf  its 
business,  dehne  their  duties.  requ.re  bonds  of 
.such  of  them  as  the  Board  may  designate,  the 
premiums  for  which  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Corporation,  and  provide  a  system  of  or- 
tranization  to  fix  responsibility  a.ad  promote 
e.liciency  .^ny  employee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion may  be  removed  in  the  d  scretlon  of 
the  Board  No  regular  officer  cr  employee 
of  the  Corporation  shall  recet'e  a  salary 
in  excess  of  that  received  by  tte  directors. 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  tlils  act.  the 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  deal  collectively 
with  its  employees  through  representatives 
of  their  own  choosing  and  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  written  or  oral  contracts  with 
such  employee  representatives. 

ibi  Employees  of  the  Corporation  shall 
ii^ve  rights  with  respect  io  security  of  ten- 
ure comparable  to  those  provided  by  the 
■ivil-ser-.  ice  laws,  and  shall  be  orotected  to 
substantially  the  same  extent  as  persons 
.subject  to  such  laws.  Employees  acquired 
by  tran.sfer  from  other  ei,tabl:shments  or 
.laencies  of  the  United  States  sh:ill  retain  all 
tiay.  leave,  and  retirement  credits  which  they 
upld  at  the  time  of  such  transfer,  and  in  case 
ihey  sMbsequently  are  retransfeued  to  posi- 
tions under  the  civil-service  laws,  shall  be 
credited  fi  r  the  purpose  of  senioiliy  with  the 
time  spent  as  an  employee  of  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

(c)  In  the  employment,  selection,  classi- 
fication, and  promotion  of  offlcu^  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Corporation,  no  iKJlitic^al  test 
or  qualification  shall  be  permitted  or  given 
consideration,  but  all  such  emplo3rmentfi  and 
promotions  shall  be  given  and  made  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  efBciency.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  the  Board  to  make  or  assist 
In  the  making  of  or  cause  to  \>e  made  any 
emploympnt.  selection,  classification,  or  pro- 
motion of  any  officer  or  employe;  of  the  Cor- 
poration on  the  basis  of  or  because  of  any 
political  qualification  or  test,  and  if  any 
director  violates  this  provision  he  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offense  against  the  t  nited  States, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  impriso:ied  not  more 
than  1  year  or  both.  Any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Corporation  who  Is  founc.  to  be  guilty 
of  a  violation  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
removed  from  office  by  the  Board. 

(d)  The  benefits  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  compensation  for  employees 
of  the  United  States  suflferlng  Injuries  while 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  September  7,  1916. 
as  amended,  shall  extend  to  persons  given 
employment  under  the  provisions  of  this  act; 
and  the  remedies  afforded  by  such  act  of 
September  7.  1916.  as  amended,  shall  be  ex- 
clusive and  in  lieu  of  any  other  remedy  for 
injuries  or  death  against  the  United  States 
or  the  Corporation 

(e)  All  persons  given  emplovment  under 
this  act,  other  than  (1)  laborer;,  mechanics, 
and  workmen  employed  in  connection  with 
construction  work  or  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Corporation's  prop)erties  and 
facilities  to  whom  the  act  of  Mav  29.  1930  r46 
Stat.  468).  as  amended,  does  not  othervfctse 
apply,  and  (2>  employees  retailed  or  hired 
in  connection  with  interim  operations  under 
section  15  of  this  act.  shall  be  ceemed  to  be 
•  employees"  within  the  meaning  of  that  term 
in  the  said  ac6  of  May  29,  1930  (v6  Stat.  468). 
as  amended. 

(f)  Section  1426  of  the  Inter lal  Revenue 
Code,  as  amended,  is  amended  ty  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  aew  subsec- 
tion: 

"(k)  Certain  employees  of  Columbia  Val- 
ley Authority:  The  term  "emploj-menV  shall 


include  such  service  as  Is  determined  by  the 
Columbia  Valley  Authority  i  hereinafter 
called  the  Authority)  to  be  performed  after 
E>ecember  31, 1946,  by  (1>  a  laborer,  mechanic, 
or  workman.  In  connection  with  construction 
work  or  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Authoritf's  properties  and  facilities,  or 
(2)  an  employee  retained  or  hired  in  connec- 
tion with  interim  operations  under  section 
15  of  the  Columbia  Valley  Authority  Act.  as 
an  employee  performing  service  for  the 
Authority,  bta  shall  not  Include  any  service 
performed  by  such  a  laborer,  mechanic,  or 
workman  to  whom  the  act  of  May  29,  1930 
(46  Stat.  468).  as  amended,  applies.  The 
term  "wages"  means,  with  respect  to  service 
which  constitutes  employment  by  reason  of 
this  subsection,  such  amount  of  remunera- 
tion as  is  determined  (subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  thit  section)  by  the  Authority  to 
be  paid  for  such  service.  The  Authority  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  comply  with  pro- 
visions of  th«  internal  revenue  la'Jvs  as  the 
employer  of  Individuals  whose  service  con- 
stitutes empleyment  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
section." 

(g)  Section  20y  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Act, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  follow^lng  new  subsection; 

"(q)  (1)  Tke  term  employment  shall  In- 
clude such  service  as  is  determined  by  the 
Columbia  Valley  Authority  (hereinafter 
called  the  Authority)  to  be  performed  after 
December  31.  1946,  by  (1)  a  laborer,  a  me- 
chanic, or  wotkman.  In  connection  with  con- 
struction work  or  the  operation  said  main- 
tenance of  tiie  Authority's  projx'rties  and 
facilities,  or  (2)  an  employee  retained  or 
hired  In  connlectlon  with  interim  operations 
under  section  15  of  the  Columbia  Valley 
Authority  Act.  as  an  employee  performing 
service  for  the  Authority,  but  shall  not  in- 
clude any  service  performed  by  such  a  laborer, 
mechanic,  or  workman,  to  whom  the  act  of 
May  29,  1930  (46  Stat.  468),  as  amended, 
applies. 

•"(2)  The  Social  Sectirity  Board  shall  not 
make  determinations  as  to  whether  an  indi- 
vidual has  performed  services  which  are  em- 
ployment by  rea.son  of  this  subsecUon,  the 
periods  of  suoh  services,  the  amounts  of  re- 
muneration for  such  services  which  consti- 
tute 'wages'  urider  the  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  the  i^ericxis  In  which  or  for  which 
such  wages  were  paid,  but  shall  accept  the 
determinations  with  respect  thereto  of  the 
Authority,  an(i  such  agents  as  it  may  desig- 
nate, as  evidenced  by  returns  filed  by  the 
Authority  as  am  employer  pursuant  to  section 
1426  (k)  of  tte  Internal  Revenue  Code  and 
certifications  fnade  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  determinations  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive.  - 

"(3)  The  Authority  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, upon  written  request  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  to  make  certification  to  it 
with  respecrt:  to  any  matter  determinable  for 
the  Board  by  the  Authority  under  this  rub- 
section,  whicH  the  Board  finds  necessary  in 
administering  this  title." 

(h)  Section  1606  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion : 

"(f)  The  legislature  of  any  State  may.  with 
respect  to  serflce  to  be  performed  after  De- 
cember 31,  1946,  by  (1)  a  laborer,  mechanic. 
or  workman,  ia  connection  with  construction 
work  or  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  Authority^  properties  and  facilities,  or 
(2)  an  emplotee  reUined  or  hired  in  con- 
nection with  interim  operations  under  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Columbia  Valley  Authority 
Act.  as  an  emiployee  performing  service  for 
the  Columbia  Valley  Authority  (hereinafter 
called  the  Authority),  require  the  Authority, 
and  any  such  employee,  to  make  contribu- 
tions to  an  anemployment  fund  under  a 
State  unemployment  compensation  law  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  under  section  1603  and 
to   com;-ly   otl  erwise   with  such  law.     Such 
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permission  Is  subject  to  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  up>on 
permission  to  State  legislatures  to  require 
contributions  from  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States.  The  Authority  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  any  applicable  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation law  as  the  emjiloyer  of  individuals 
whose  service  constitutes  employment  under 
such  law  by  reason  of  th  s  subsection." 

(l)  Section  1607  of  tte  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  as  amended.  Is  an  ended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  fol  owing  new  sub.sec- 
tlon: 

"(n)  Certain  employees  of  Columbia  Valley 
Authority:  The  term  "eriploymenf  shall  In- 
clude such  service  as  it  determined  by  the 
Columbia  Valley  Authority  (hereinafter 
called  the  Authority)  tc  be  performed  after 
December  31,  1946.  by  (1)  a  laborer,  mechanic, 
or  workman,  in  connec  ion  with  construc- 
tion work  or  the  operati  m  and  maintenance 
of  the  Authority's  properties  and  facilities, 
or  (2)  an  employee  retained  or  hired  in  con- 
nection with  interim  ojierations  under  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Columl  la  Valley  Authority 
Act,  as  an  employee  performing  service  for 
the  Authority.  The  terr  i  'wages'  means,  with 
respect  to  service  which  constltute.t,  employ- 
ment by  reason  of  tl  is  subsection,  such 
amount  of  remuneratlc  n  as  is  determined 
(subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section)  by 
the  Authority  to  be  p;ild  for  such  service. 
The  Authority  Is  autho;  ized  and  directed  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Internal 
revenue  laws  as  the  employer  of  Individuals 
whose  service  constitutes  employment  by 
reason  of  this  subsectlcn." 

(J)  AH  contracts  to  which  the  Corporation 
is  a  party  and  which  recuLre  the  employment 
of  laborers  and  mechai  Ics  in  the  construc- 
tion, alteration,  malntmance,  or  repair  of 
buildings,  dams,  locks,  or  other  structures  or 
facilities,  shall  contain  a  provision  that  not 
less  than  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages  for 
work  of  a  similar  nature  in  the  vicinity  shall 
t)e  paid  to  such  labore  s  or  mechanics.  In 
the  event  any  dispute  irises  as  to  what  are 
the  prevailing  rates  of  wages,  the  question 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  determination,  and  his  decision  shall  be 
final.  In  the  determin  itlon  of  such  prevail- 
ing rate  or  rates,  due  egard  shall  be  given 
to  those  rates  which  have  been  secured 
through  collective  agreement  by  representa- 
tives of  employers  and  ?mployee8. 

(k)  The  Corporatior  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quest the  assistance  anl  advice  of  any  officer, 
agent,  or  employee  of  »ny  executive  depart- 
ment. Independent  offce.  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  to  enable  the  Corporation  the 
better  to  carry  out  it  i  powers  successfully. 
The  executive  depBrtm?nts  and  independent 
offices  and  agencies  of  the  United  States  are 
authorized  to  make  su  h  officers,  agents,  and 
employees  available  to  the  Corporation  with 
or  without  reimbur  lement  upon  terms 
mutually  agreeable  to  such  department.  In- 
dep>endent  office,  or  a  ;ency  and  the  Corpo- 
ration. The  Corpora  ion  may  accept  and 
utilize  such  voluntary  and  uncomp>cnsated 
services  as  It  finds  h(  Ipful  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  set;  and  In  connection 
with  the  utilization  ol  such  services  reason- 
able payments  mry  be  allowed  for  necessary 
travel  and  other  expenses  The  Corporation, 
upon  the  basis  of  such  authorization  or  ap- 
proval as  the  Board  m  ly  determine,  may  pay 
the  expenses  for  travel  of  an  employee  and 
for  transportation  of  his  household  eflect.«, 
in  connection  with  a  change  in  his  official 
station. 

riN.M«ci,  Ain)rrs,  accounts,  and  reports 
Sbc.  20.  (tl)  The  proceeds  for  each  fiscal 
year  derived  by  the  Corporation  from  the 
sale  of  electric  energy,  t  he  returns  from  water 
contracts,  and  the  sale  of  any  products 
manufactured  by  the  worporation  and  tionx 
any  other  activities  ol  the  Corporation.  In- 
cluding the  disposition  of  any  real  or  per- 


sonal property,  sha".  b*-  used  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes  and  in  the  following  order  of 
priority: 

( 1 )  For  payment  of  the  expenses  cf  the 
Corporation  for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  dams  and  reservoirs  and  for  conducting 
its  business  in  generating,  transmitting,  and 
distributing  electrical  energy;  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  reserves  for 
such  purposes  in  amounts  determined  by  the 
Corporation  to  be  necessary  and  reasonable; 
and  for  a  continuing  emergency  fund  of 
•l.CXW.OOO  to  defray  emergency  expenses  and 
to  Insure  continuous  operation;  Prottded. 
That  the  funds  covering  such  reserves  shall 
be  used  only  for  the  purposes  lor  which  they 
are  maintained  and  shall  not  be  Impaired  by 
any  other  payments  authorized  by  this  act. 

(2)  For  payments  in  lf<;u  of  taxes  pursuant 
to  section  23  of  this  act. 

(3)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  21 
of  this  act.  for  payments  of  interest  and  the 
principal  of  all  outstanding  revenue  bonds 
of  the  Corporation  as  the  same  may  become 
due  and  payable  according  to  their  ternas, 
and  for  any  sinking  fund  payments  and  the 
creation  of  any  reserves  required  by  the 
terms  of  the  said  bonds,  or  of  any  indenture 
agreement  or  instrument  executed  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

(4)  For  covering  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  annually  the  appropriate  pay- 
ment on  the  reimbursement  obligations 
established  by  the  Corporation  and  approved 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  section  14  of 
this  act:  Proiided.  That  in  any  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  Corporation's  revenues  arc  not 
sufficient  to  cover  into  the  Treasury  the  said 
sum  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  unpaid  amount 
shall  be  carried  forward  as  a  continuing  obli- 
gation of  the  Corporation  to  pay  and  shall 
thereafter  be  paid  to  the  Treasury  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  annual  payments  herein 
provided  for. 

(5 1  Subject  iO  the  provisions  of  section  21 
of  this  act,  for  purchasing  and  retiring  before 
maturity  any  of  the  Corporation's  outstand- 
ing revenue  bonds  and  for  covering  into  the 
Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  making  advance 
payments  on  the  reimbursement  obligations 
established  pursuant  to  section  14  of  this  act. 

(6)  All  remainmg  revenues  shall  be  paid 
into  ^he  Treasury  of  the  United  Stales  at 
the  end  of  each  calendar  year. 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  at  all  times 
maintain  complete  and  accurate  books  of 
account.  In  January  of  each  year  the  Board 
shall  file  with  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress a  financial  statement  and  a  report  as 
to  the  business  of  the  Corporation  covering 
the  precedin,^  governmental  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Corporation  shall  determine  and 
prescribe  the  manner  in  which  its  obligations 
and  expenses  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  paid, 
and  audited:  Protided,  That  m  addition  to 
such  audits  by  others  as  the  Corporation  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable,  if  any.  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
shall  audit  the  transactions  of  the  Corpora- 
tion at  such  times  as  he  shall  determine,  but 
not  less  frequently  than  once  each  govern- 
mental fiscal  year,  with  personnel  of  his  se- 
lection. In  such  connection  he  and  his  rep- 
resentatives shall  have  free  and  open  access 
to  all  papers,  books,  records,  files,  accounts, 
plants,  warehouses,  offices,  and  all  other 
things,  property,  and  places  belonging  to  or 
under  the  control  of  or  used  or  employed 
by  the  Corporation,  and  shall  be  afforded 
full  facilities  for  counting  all  cash  and  ver- 
ifying transactions  with  and  balances  in 
depositaries.  He  shall  make  report  of  each 
such  audit  in  quadruplicate,  one  copy  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  one  for  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  one  for  public  inspiec- 
tlon  at  the  principal  office  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  other  to  be  submitted  by  him 
to  the  Congress:  Provided.  That  such  report 
shall  not  be  made  until  the  Corporation  shall 
have  had  reasonable  opportunity  to  examine 


the  ex.-eptlons  and  criticisms  of  the  Ccmn- 
troUer  General  or  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  to  point  out  errors  the.'-ein,  explain  or 
answer  the  same,  and  •  :^  fi:?  a  statement 
which  shall  be  submit  ten  b^  tne  ConiptrcUer 
General  with  his  report.  The  expenses  for 
each  such  audit  shall  be  pa.d  lru:n  any  ap- 
propriation or  appropriations  for  ti.e  Central 
Accounting  Office,  and  such  p'\rt  ol  nich  ex- 
penses as  may  be  allocated  to  the  ctvt  of 
generating,  transmitting,  and  distributing 
electric  energy  shall  be  reimbursed  promptly 
by  the  Corporation  as  billed  by  the  Cj.mp- 
troller  General.  The  Comptroller  General 
shall  make  special  report  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Congress  of  anv 
transaction  or  condition  found  bv  h.;m  t^  he 
In  conflict  with  the  power  cr  duties  ei.tr"jL-t(  tl 
to  the  Corporation  by  law. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  act  shiiU  be  construc-d 
to  relieve  the  treasurer  or  other  acccuntab.e 
offlcers  or  employees  of  the  Corporation  from 
compliance  with  the  provision  of  existing  law 
requiring  the  rendition  of  accounts  for  ad- 
justment and  settlement  pursuant  to  section 
236.  Revised  St:itutes.  .is  amended  by  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921  (42  Stat  24  i ,  and  accounts  fur  ail  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  by  or  for  the  Cor- 
p>oration  shall  be  rendered  accordingly: 
Prti-ided.  That  subject  only  to  the  previsions 
of  this  act.  the  Corporation  Is  authorized  lo 
enter  Into  sucti  contractus,  agreements,  and 
arrangements,  including  the  amendment, 
mcxllficatlon.  adjustment  t  r  rancciiiitloa 
thereof,  and  the  compromise  ;  r  final  settle- 
ment of  any  claim  arising  thcreui.dc :.  and  of 
all  litigation  by  or  agaiivt  the  Corporatiun. 
and  to  make  such  exprnditures.  upon  such 
terms  and  concltlons  and  m  such  manner. 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  and.  notwithstand- 
ing the  provlsicns  of  hny  other  law  pine!!;- 
Ing  the  expenditure  of  pirblic  funds,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  in  the  settlement 
of  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  or  other  ac- 
countable officer  or  employee  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, shall  not  disallow  credit  for,  nor  with- 
hold funds  because  of.  any  expenditure  which 
the  Board  shall  determi:,e  to  have  been 
necessary  to  cairy  tut  tiie  provisions  c.f  said 
act. 

(e)  The  Cor:'>  :ution  si'..i:i  determine  l*s 
own  S3n5tem  of  administrative  acccvmts  and 
the  forms  and  contents  of  its  contracts  and 
other  business  documen's  except  as  oiherw.se 
provided  in  this  act. 

(f)  All  funds  required  ty  the  C-orporHtion 
In  addition  to  those  de:lvcd  and  expended 
pursuant  to  subsection  (ai  hereof  shaii  be 
provided  by  appropriation  in  acrnrdance  with 
the  procedures  nf  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921  .42  Stat  20 1 .  as  amei;ded,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  herein  All  appropr.,*- 
tiong  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provit-icns  of 
this  act  are  heieby  authorized. 

REVENUI    BONDS    AND    fsf     CF    rROCEtDS 

Sec.  21.  The  Corporation  is  ai.thcjrized  to 
Issue  and  sell  ct  exchange  from  time  to  time 
revenue  bonds,  revenue  note?^.  and  revenue 
obligations  (all  of  which  nre  hereinafter  re- 
ferred'to  as  revenue  bonds i,  and  to  use  the 
proceeds  thereof  for  the  acquisitions  author- 
ized by  section  15  (d)  of  this  act.  for  provid- 
ing funds  for  the  rehabilitation  cf  properties 
acquired  pursuant  thereto  and  working  capi- 
tal with  which  to  commen..e  cpera'icn  there- 
of, but  not  more  than  5  percent  <  f  the  amount 
paid  in  any  acquisition  ma>  be  used  lor  «u(:i 
purposes,  and  for  purchasing,  refunding  i  r 
redeeming  outstanding  revenue  bends  The 
Intere.'it  and  principal  and  (.ither  charges  on 
such  revenue  bonds  shall  be  paid  only  from 
the  revenues  from  the  Corporation's  genera- 
tion, transmission,  and  sale  of  electric  energy 
pursuant  to  this  act.  and  from  the  proceeds 
of  tne  sales  or  other  dispositions  author. zei 
by  section  15  (e)  of  this  act.  The  said  reve- 
nue bonds  shall  express  en  their  lace  that 
they  are  not  direct  obligations  ol  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  payment  «l  the  princ.pal 
and  mterest  on  ths  bonds  is  not  guaranteed 
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by  the  United  States  S:::h  revpnu^  bonds 
siiall  be  issueci  in  such  stncs  ..n'.  11:1  tiu  a 
forms  and  denominaticns,  .«-hii>  M...r.irf 
within  such  p«?riod  not  n:ore  ihau  50  ye.ri 
frcm  the  date  of  their  issue,  may  p:  vi.ie  f;  r 
recemptlon  belor?  matUDty  at  the  0;  • :  f 

the  Corporation  or  through  the  opera,   m  i  i 
any  sinking  fun(J   In   such  manner   .i.d   .  a 
such  terms  as  ma;,'  be  stipulated  there,...  ni..y 
carry  such  regl.-itratlon  and  conversion  provi- 
Klcns.  shall  cor  tarn  such  provision.-,  wit)i  re- 
spect to  negotiability,  may  require  thr  es'.,ii:- 
llshment  of  such   sinking  funds,  shall   bear 
such   rates   of   Irterest.   shall    include    awch 
terms,  conditions,  and  covenants  not  inccn- 
si&tent  with  th.s  act.  shall  be  issued  In  sueh 
__  manner  and  amount,  and  Rhall    ;.t    .<  ;a  at 
"such  prices  and  In  such  manner  a..  :v.a;  be 
prescribed    by    tlie    Corporation:     Provided, 
Tliat  none  of  tlie  properties  or  mr^neys  of  the 
Corporation  or  of  the  United   States  which 
are  entrusted  tj  the  Corporation,  other  than 
power  revenues  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
or  other  dispositions  authcr!:',ed  by  section  15 
(e)  of  this  act.  shall  bo  pl'xlged  or  mortgaged 
as  security  for  nnj  such  revenue  bonds  or  for 
any  other  purpofie.     The  Corporation  Is  au- 
thorized to  execute  s\.ch   Indentures,  agree- 
ments, and  ether  Instruments  as  it  may  de- 
termine to  be  n?cessary  to  set  forth  the  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  rrvr:.i;..  h  mds  a^e 
or  may  be  Issued  under  this  a   •      s  :  h  reve- 
nue bonds  sha  1  be  lawful  investments,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  security  for  all  fiduciary, 
trust.   a:-fl    public   furu.  -     sr.--   investment  or 
deposit     f  w:.u  1  shall  h.-  -ir.dpr  the  authority 
or  control  of  the  Ur: inri  states,  or  any  officer 
or  oflQcers  thereof.     Tlie  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  their  discretion  are  authorized  to 
purchase    any    revenue    bonds    l.ssued    here- 
under, and  for  such  purpose  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public- 
debr  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  any  securities  i»ereafter  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act.  as  amended,  and 
the   purposes   lor   which   securities   may   be 
Issued   under  s.ild  act,  as  amended,  are  ex- 
tended to  lnclt;de  any  purchases  of  the  Cor- 
poration's   revenue    bonds    hereunder.      The 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may.  at  any  time, 
Kell  any  of  the  ;  evenue  bonds  of  the  Corpora- 
tion  acquired    by   them   under  this  section. 
All  purchases  and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  revenue   bonds  of   the 
Corporation  shall  bo  treated  as  public-debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States.    The  Cor- 
poration fihalJ   have  the  power   to   purchase 
such  revenue  londs  in  the  open  market  at 
any  time  and  1 1  any  price. 

PROCtT2EME>rr   OF  StJPPLIFS   AND    SKRVICES 

Sec.  22.  The  Corporation  may  cause  to  be 
pf  rformed  by  a>n tract  any  construction  work 
authorized  by  this  act.     All  purchases  and 
contracts  for  supplies  or  services,  except  for 
pers.mal  servics.  made  by  the  Corporation 
shall  be  made  after  advertiEing.  in  such  man- 
ner and  at  such  times  sujfflciently  in  advance 
cf  opening  bids,  as  the  Board  Jhall  determine 
to  be  adequate  to  Insure  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity  for   competition:    Provided,    however. 
T.iat    advertiseinent    shall    not    be    required 
wlien   (1)    the  Corporation  determines  that 
an    ^Inelgency    or    Insurance    of    continuous 
operation  requiies  immediate  delivery  of  the 
supphes  or  performance  of  the  services;   or 
<2i     parts,    accessories.    suDpiemenia!    equip- 
me.^f.  extensiors.  additions,  or  servlci-s  are 
required   lor   supplies,   lacllities.   or  services 
pre',.     ;.;•     Jurn.ished.    constructed,    or    con- 
tra,    -d  t-r:  cr  *3)  the  ageregat^'  amount  !n- 
'    ''•  '  '     '■    ■  -"'7   purchase   of  supplit-s   tv   pro- 
I  ui'^:r;t^-.-_    .jr   soivlces   docs    n^t    txcced    $,500- 
in  wh.ch  cases  such  purchr.-;«-s  of  sviDphes  (r 
prccur.-nvn:  ;f  sc>rv:op<  ,n.,:  be  n:ade  m  the 
vyc:-i  n>.nrkt  '    lu  ••■.,«  111  in-.t-r  (  ...,r.iii..n  amoiii< 
t:'i'--:T,es:.;:.if::  ,     rcp.ip.,:  ar.^r    bids    and    in 

ni  'Kau-  av^..rd?     l.e  R.^rd  mav  coiisider  such 
laf.  !<-  i::  rc;.-:se  .;;.,..;!>  ..nd  ad.,;)tab:iit  v  uf 


fuppMes  nr  60!v;.:e.'=.  the  bic  d.^r  .s  haanclal 
reh:xaisib.lity,  plant,  equipmi'Ut  and  facili- 
ties fk;  I  experience,  record  of  Integrity  in 
dfhiii'K  previous  record  of  p*=rformance  and 
ron:p;;.iace  with  specifications,  and  ability  to 
'ur!u.-,h  repairs  and  maintenance  services,  and 
the  time  of  dehvery  or  perloimance  offered. 

P' YMl  ^T=  ;N  Liru  OF  T.AXES 

Sec.  23.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provision  of  this 
section,  the  Corporation  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  the  following  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes: 

( 1 )  Payments  shall  be  made  In  lieu  of  real 
and  personal  property  taxes  on  any  electric 
utility  system  or  other  propei  ty  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  pursuant  to  section  15  (d) 
of  this  act. 

(2)  Payments  shall  be  made  In  lieu  of  bus- 
iness, franchise,  excise,  and  other  similar 
State  and  local  taxes  allocable  to  any  electric 
distribution  or  related  facilitLes  acquired  by 
the  Corporation  pursuant  to  section  15  (d) 
of  this  act  and  terjporarily  operated  by  the 
Corporation. 

(3)  Whenever  the  Corporation  determines 
that  the  tax  revenues  of  any  State,  county, 
district,  or  ether  taxing  unit  have  been  sub- 
stantially affected  by  the  acquisition  of  real 
or  personal  property  or  any  interest  therein 
by  the  Corporation  other  than  property  sub- 
ject to  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  ;hls  subsection, 
and  that  the  loss  sustained  thereby  by  such 
taxing  unit  has  not  been  offset  by  gains  de- 
rived by  that  unit  from  the  operations  of  the 
Corporation,  payment  in  an  a:nount  equal  to 
the  excess  of  such  loss  over  sjch  gains  shall 
be  made  In  lieu  of  real  and  personal  property 
taxes  on  such  property. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  Cor- 
poration acquires  property  on,  or  by  virtue  of 
the  operation  of,  which  payaients'in  lieu  of 
taxes  are  to  be  made,  the  Corporation  shall 
determine  ihe  average  amount  of  the  taxes 
paid  or  payable  to  the  taxirig  unit  by  the 
previous  owners  on  or  by  virtue  of  the  opera- 
tion of  such  property  during  the  last  3  years, 
or  such  portion  thereof  as  the  property  was 
subject  to  taxation,  precedin?  the  Corpora- 
tion's acquisition  thereof.     On   the   date  or 
dates  on  which  each  such  tax  Is  next  due  and 
payable  according  to  law,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  practicable,  and  at  th?  correjporidlng 
time  or  times  during  each  sacceeding  year, 
the    Corporation    shall    pay    such    average 
amount  so  determined,  or  such  lesser  amount 
as  may  be  required  by  subdivision  (3»  of  sub- 
section (a)  cf  this  section,  tc   the  respective 
officers  or  agencies  to  which  &iid  taxes  would 
be  paid  had  the  property  remained  in  private 
ownership,  such  payments  to  be  distributed 
m  the  same  manner  and  In  the  same  pro- 
portions as  the  taxes  in  lieu  of  which   the 
payments  are  made  or  in  such  other  manner 
or  proportion   as  the  State   legislature  may 
direct. 

(c)   If  the  United  States  or  any  agency  or 
Instrumentality  thereof  is  required  by  statute 
or  agreement  authorized  by  statute  to  make 
any  payments  in  lieu  of  taxe:;  on  any  prop- 
erty, or  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  any  property,  the  Use  thereof  or 
any  products  produced  tlierefrom,  transferred 
to  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  section  9  of 
this  act,  the  Corporation  shall  continue  to 
make  such  payments  after  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  transfer.    The  payments  provided 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  In  lieu  of  any  pay- 
ments otherwise  authorized  by  this  section, 
fd)   No  payment  authorized  by  this  section 
In  lieu  of  any  tax  shall  be  made  on  account  of 
properties  which  the  Corporation  shall  have 
ci'.srrred  of  pri.  r  to  *he  date  on  which  such 
ta.x  becomes  di:-  a:.:i  payable.    For  the  pur- 
poses ..'f  this  sprt;ra  property  owned  or  cc- 
quncd  by  the  United  S'atfs  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  acqu.red  by  a  .d  to  be  the  prop- 
e.'tv  of  the  Corporanoi;.     The  determination 
cf  the  Corporation  cf  the  necessity  of  making 
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any  payments  under  this  section  and  of  the 
amounts  thereof  shall  be  final. 

(e)  The  payments  authorized  imder  this 
section  are  In  lieu  of  taxation  and  the  Cor- 
poration, Its  property,  franchises,  and  income 
are  hereby  expressly  exempted  from  taxation 
In  any  manner  or  form  by  any  State,  county, 
municipality,  or  any  subdivision  or  disuict 
thereof. 

(f)  The  Corporation  shall,  not  later  than 
5  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  act,  sub- 
mit to  the  Oongress  a  report  on  the  operation 
of  the  provl»ions  of  this  section,  including  a 
statement  of  the  distribution  to  the  various 
taxing  units  hereunder;  the  effect  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  provisions  of  th:s  section  on 
State  and  local  finances;  and  appraisal  of  the 
benefits  of  the  program  of  the  Corporation  to 
the  States  r9celving  payments  hereunder,  and 
the  effect  of  such  benefits  in  increasing  tax- 
able values  within  such  Staffs;  and  such 
other  data,  information,  and  recommenda- 
tions as  may  be  pertinent  to  future  legisla- 
tion. 

TTSI   or   PATENTS 

.  The  Corporation,  ;\s  an  Instru- 
mentality o^  the  Government  of  the  Unlfcd 
States,  shall  have  access  to  the  Patent  Office 
of  the  Unite*  States  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing, ascertaining,  and  copying  all  methods 
formulas,  and  scientific  information  (not  in- 
cluding access  to  pending  applications  for 
patents)  necessary  to  enable  the  Corpora- 
tion to  use  >nd  employ  the  most  efficacious 
and  economical  processes  in  the  course  of  iu 
operations,  texcept  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b),  any  oM(ner  of  a  patent  v-hvwe  patent 
rights  may  hiive  been  thus  in  any  way  copied 
used,  infringed,  or  employed  by  the  exercise 
of  this  authority  by  the  Corporation  shall 
have  as  thel  exclusive  remedy  a  cause  cf 
action  agaiii^t  the  Corporation,  to  be  insti- 
tuted and  prosecuted  in  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  0^  the  United  SUtejj  for  the  re- 
covery of  re«sonable  compensation  for  such 
infringement!.  "^^^  Commissioner  of  Patents 
shall  furnisU  to  the  Corporation,  at  its  re- 
quest and  without  payment  of  fees,  copies  of 
documents  oh  file  In  his  office. 

«b)  Any  i^iventlon  or  discovery  made  by 
virtue  of  and, incidental  to  service  to  the  Cor- 
poration by  4n  employee  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  section 
19  of  this  act  or  otherwise,  or  by  any  em- 
ployee of  t^e  Corporation,  together  with 
any  patents  ^hich  may  be  granted  thereon 
shall  be  the, sole  and  exclusive  property  of 
the  Corporation,  which  is  hereby  authorized 
to  grant  liceises  thereunder,  and  under  any 
other  patentJ  owned  by  it.  The  Corporation 
may  pay  to  ^he  employee  making  any  such 
invention  or,  discovery  such  sum  fiom  cr 
percentage  of,  the  Income  from  the  sale  of 
licenses  as  it 'may  deem  proper. 

1    ST.*TE   COMPACTS 

Sec.  25.  Th*  consent  of  the  Ccnpress  sub- 
ject to  the  prbvlsions  of  this  section  Is  here- 
by given   th^  several   States   to  enter   Into 
agreements  afcd  compacts  between  or  among 
any  two  or  riore  States  (1)   to  further  and 
supplement  oh  behalf  of  the  States  the  pur- 
pose of  this  atv  and  (2)  to  carry  out  on  be- 
half of  the  aates  appropriate  projects  and 
activities  in  relation  thereto:  Pftrided  hov- 
ever,   That   n«  such   aa-eement  or  compact 
shall  become  effective  or  binding  upon  the 
States  partlei  thereto  unless  nrd  until   it 
shall  have  b*n  submitted  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  ratlded  by  Congress.    The  Corpora- 
tion shall  rec<^mmend  the  ratification  of  any 
such  agreement  or  compact  if  it  finds  such 
agreement  or  compact  and  the  projects  and 
activities  contemplated  thereby,  to  be  feasi- 
ble, practicable,  and  appropriate  to  and  con- 
sistent with  tie  policies  and  purposes  of  this 
ect,   and   shaU,   insofar   as   practicable,   co- 
operate with  ahd  furnish  information  and  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  the  purposes  of 
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negotiating,  entering  1  ito.  and  carrj-ing  out 
agreements  and  compacts  pursxiant  to  this 

section. 

PENAL  PR(  iVISIONS 

Sec  26.  (al  All  general  penal  statutes  re- 
lating to  the  larceny,  embezzlement,  conver- 
sion, or  to  the  improper  handling,  retention. 
use,  or  disposal  of  public  moneys  or  property 
of  the  United  States  shall  apply  to  the 
moneys  and  property  of  the  Corporation  and 
to  moneys  and  properties  of  the  United 
States  entrusted  to  the  Corporation. 

(b)  Any  person  who.  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud the  Corporation,  or  to  deceive  any  di- 
rector, officer,  or  employee  of  the  Corporation 
or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States.  (11  makes  any  false  entry  in  any 
books  of  t*e  Corporation,  or  (2)  makes  any 
false  report  or  statement  for  the  Corporation, 
shall,"  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

(c)  Any  person  who  shall  receive  any  com- 
pensation, rebate,  or  :eward,  or  shall  enter 
into  any  conspiracy,  cdluslon.  or  agreement. 
express  or  implied,  with  intent  to  defraud  the 
Corporation  or  wrongfully  and  unlawftilly  to 
defeat  its  purposes,  s  lall.  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  n:ore  than  15,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  tha  1  5  years,  or  both. 

KXPEALEB   FROV1SIONS 


Sec.  27.  All  acts  or 
fUct  herewith  are  here 
they  affect  the  operat 
this  act.  fiffective  as  ( 
fers  authorized  by  sec 
become  effective,  the  t 
entitled  "An  act  tc  aut 
maintenance,  and  op 
project  for  navlgatlor 
poses"  (50  Stat.  731). 
repealed. 


parts  of  acts  in  con- 
by  repealed,  so  far  as 
ions  contemplated  by 
if  the  date  the  Uans- 
ion  9  (a)  of  this  act 
ct  of  August  20.  1937. 
horize  the  completion, 
•ration  of  Bonneville 
.  and  for  other  pur- 
\s  amended,  is  hereby 


SKPARABIUTl 

Sec.  28.  If  any  provl 
application  of  such  pi 
or  circumstances  shal 
remainder  of  the  act  1 
such  provision  to  per 
other  than  those  to  w 
shall  not  be  affected  t: 


PROVISIONS 

>ion  of  this  act  or  the 
ovlslon  to  any  person 
.  be  held  invalid,  the 
nd  the  application  of 
ions  or  circumstances 
hich  it  Is  held  Invalid 
lereby. 


CONSTRUCT  rON  OF  ACT 

Sec.  29.  This  act  shall  be  liberally  con- 
strued  to  carry  out  th  •  purposes  of  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  and  make 
needful  rules  and  regu  atlons  respecting  Gov- 
ernment properties  eni  rusted  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, provide  for  the  national  defense,  im- 
prove navigation,  con  rol  destructive  floods, 
and  promote  Interstate  commerce  and  gen- 
eral welfare. 


We  Ju$t   Cnt    \ff.rd   the   Brass   Hats' 

Dn  am 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HUN   W,ALT{R  H    j!  i'n 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  21,  1945 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  SJpeaker.  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune 
of  December  21,  1945: 

WB  JUST  CAN'T   AFFORD  THE  BRASS   H.ITS'   DREAM 

If  the  armed  force;  are  unified  properly, 
the  cost  of  national  cefen^e  will  be  lowered 
materially.  Even  wit  i  was%!ful  duplication 
eliminated,  however,  the  cost  of  adequate  de- 


fense will  be  a  heavy  financial  burden  on  the 
American  people  during  the  yeaij  to  come. 

Inleiest  on  the  national  debt  of  $260,000.- 
000.000  will  require  an  annual  outlay  of 
$5,000,000,000.  Other  fixed  costs  of  Federal 
Government  will  be  at  least  $11,000,000,000 
annually.  If  the  people  embark  on  some 
addditional  welfare  programs,  the  cost  will 
be  greater.  Some  reductions  must  be  made 
in  the  amount  of  national  indebtedness  if 
our  well-being  is  to  be  safeguarded. 

Without  debt  retirement,  however,  we  seem 
destined  to  raise  at  least  $16,000,000,000  an- 
nually for  basic  governmental  requirements 
outside  of  national  defense. 

It  is  estimated  that  Federal  receipts  during 
the  fiscal  year  1946  will  amount  to  $39,000.- 
000.000.  Congress  already  has  reduced  taxes 
for  1947  by  more  than  $5.0(X).000.000.  and  the 
taxpayers  expect  greater  reductions.  The 
1947  budget  estimates  about  to  be  submitted 
to  Congress  are  expected  to  call  for  expendi- 
tures close  to  $50.000,000.000 — or  at  least 
$16,000,000,000  more  than  estimated  receipts. 

Drastic  reductions  in  Federal  expenditures 
are  essential  If  we  are  not  to  continue  piling 
up  the  national  debt  and.  of  course,  the 
interest  charges  on  the  national  debt. 

Those  responsible  for  national  defense  ap- 
parently have  given  little  thought  to  such  a 
possibility.  They  serenely  go  ahead  making 
proposals  for  national  defense  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  showing  little  consideration  of  the 
implications  of  the  atomic  era  and  attempts 
to  organize  collective  security,  show  singvilar 
unawareness  of  the  financial  limitations  of 
even  the  richest  body  of  taxpayers  In  the 
world. 

Senator  Taft  estimates  the  armed  forces 
proposed  annual  budget  at  $9,000,000,000. 
Others  compute  the  proposals  as  calling  for 
annual  outlays  of  $11,000,000,000.  This,  mind 
you.  solely  for  postwar  defense — not  for  care 
of  the  disabled  of  previous  wars,  pensions  to 
dependents,  etc. 

If  Senator  Tafts  $9,000,000,000  computa- 
tion of  armed  forces'  d«piands  Is  added  to  the 
inescapable  $16,000,000,000  basic  expendi- 
tures, the  demand  on  the  taxpayers  during 
the  years  ahead  will  bev$25.000  OOO.COO.  And 
not  a  penny  for  debt  retirement. 

Senator  Geofge.  one  of  the  shrewdest  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  esti- 
mates that  the  most  the  Federal  Government 
can  raise  by  taxation  during  those  >ears  would 
be  $18,000,000,000. 

It  does  not  require  much  statesmanship  to 
comprehend  that  some  things  some  folks  want 
done  are  not  going  to  be  done  by  taxpayers  in 
quest  of  a  better  life  after  the  arduous  years 
of  war  and  its  Immediate  aftermath. 

When  the  Army  awakens  to  the  facts  of  life 
In  peacetime,  it  will  realize  that  the  limitless 
resources  and  unquestioned  compliances  it 
rightly  enjoyed  during  the  crisis  have  come 
to  an  end.  The  people  will  give  the  armed 
forces  a  generous  amount  of  money  for  na- 
tional defense,  but  what  they  give  "will  be  a 
fraction^of  what  was  given  to  fight  a  war. 

That  feoney  will  be  expected  to  provide  a 
strong  navy,  a  strong  air  force,  a  small  but 
highly;  trained  professional  army,  an  effective 
national  guard  enjj  Officers'  Reserve  Corps 
and  continuing  scientific  research  into  new- 
forms  of  warfare. 

If  Intelligent  use  Is  made  of  these  reduced 
funds,  the  defense  of  this  countrj-  will  be  as- 
sured. 

While  peace  seems  assured,  the  armed  forces 
must  not  count  on  more  than  four  or  five  bil- 
lions annually  for  total  defense  outlay.  They 
may  have  to  get  along  with  half  that  sum. 

The  Army  hasn't  the  slightest  realization 
of  this  prospect.  Instead  of  trying  to  shape 
a  realistic  defense  program,  it  is  dtiydream- 
Ing  of  what  It  will  do  with  a  full  year  of  the 
time  of  every  physically  fit  American  male 
youth  between  the  ages  of  18  and  22  for  all 
the  years  ahead. 


When  an  unnamed  Army  officer  recently 
was  quoted  a%  saying  the  War  Department 
would  compromise  on  the  l«ss  costly,  more 
politically  possible  4  months'  training  pro- 
gram proposed  by  the  National  Guard  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  the  War  Department  officially 
repudiated  the  report.  The  brass  hats  In 
the  Pentagon  aie  still  Insistent  on  12  months 
of  universal  compulsory  military  training  iu 
peacetime  for  every  American  youth. 

'Iheir  proposal,  it  should  be  understood, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  relief  for  veterans 
still  overseas.  The  trainees  sought  by  the 
brass  hats  would  not  be  subject  to  overseas 
service.  Replacements  for  o\-erseas  will  con- 
tinue to  be  supplied  from  selective  service  or 
volunteers. 

Compulsory  peacetime  training  as  the  War 
Department  proposed  it  last  February  would 
add  $4,500,000,000  annually  to  defense  ex- 
penditures for  Navy.  Air  Force,  Regular  Army, 
and  research.  *" 

The  War  Department  now  8a3r8  It^  could 
train  1.000.000  youths  for  1  year  at  an  fennual 
cost  of  $1.720  000.000.  Ho  explanation  is 
offered  for  such  a  drastic  reduction  In  cost 
in  an  era  of  riJing  costs. 

But  the  Nation  hasn't  even  a  billion  and 
three  quarters  to  spend  annually  for  a  form 
of  national  defense  whcjse  utility  is  disputed 
by  many  competent  authorities.  We  want 
better  value  for  our  defense  money,  and  we 
think  we  can  more  usefully  employ  the  time 
of  our  youth  from  an  educational  standpoint 
It's  time  for  the  War  Department  to  come 
down  to  earth. 


Leif  Ericsson  '^'ntiif  Shou'd  Be  Erected  in 
Capita! 


EXTEN.SIGN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON   HAROLD  C,  HAGEN      ' 

or    MINNESCTTA 

IN  THE  HOI'SE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 
Friday.  December  21,  1945 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
people  of  Noi-Axegian  descent,  and  many 
others.  It  ha.^  been  a  source  of  v^onder 
why  an  appropriate  statue  of  Leif  Erics- 
son, the  first  discoverer  of  America,  has 
not  been  erected  in  the  National  Capital. 

On  November  26  I  introduced  House 
Joint  Resolution  279.  authorizing  the 
erection  of  a  statue  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  pi-oviding  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  preparatioij  cf  the  .site  and 
the  erection  of  a  pedestal  upon  which  to 
place  the  statue.  A  joint  resolution  also 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Young.  Shipstead.  Magnuson.  and 
Wiley. 

There  has  been  considerable  sentiment 
on  the  part  of  new.spapers  and  indi- 
vidual': for  the  erection  of  this  statue. 

A  i-ecent  editorial  on  the  subject,  which 
appealed  in  the  Washington  (D.  C.  •  Star, 
dated  November  18,  1945.  follows: 

LEIF  ERICSSON  MONt'MENT 

Four  Members  cf  the  United  States  Senate 
have  joined  to  sponsor  a  resolution  providing 
for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Lelf 
Ericsson  in  Washington.  If  the  proposal  Is 
approved,  the  first  known  European  dis- 
coverer of  North  America  will  have  an  ap- 
propriate memorial  in  the  Federal  city  uhere 
Chiistopher  Columbus  already  is  commemo- 
rated abundantly.     The  rivalry  between  the 
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p.'^rtlsans  of  the  two  venturers  pr-  >^p.l  .v  ;;■  Vf  r 
will  disappear,  and  there  is  r.c  pa:  tKii'.'i  re..- 
8on  why  It  should.  Dozens  of  men  probably 
fouud  the  New  World  Irom  Europe.  The 
American  Indians  and  the  E.'^kimofi^ — hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  both  gn.  up.' — came  to 
It  from  the  Orient  perhaps  as  much  as  10 
millennium.^  ago. 

Leif  Ericsson  s  visit  Is  InlerestinR  b'cause 
It  waa  conTlndngly  recorded.  He  was  a  son 
of  Eric  the  Re'd.  the  founder  of  the  earliest 
Scandinavian  settlement*  in  Greenland.  In 
999  he  went  to  the  court  of  King  Olaf 
Tryg^ason.  In  Norway,  and  was  con.'  lissloned 
by  him  to  rotiim  to  Greenland  and  proclaim 
Christianity  there.  Driven  far  out  or  his  nor- 
mal course  by  contrary  weather,  he  came  in 
the  year  1000  to  a  shore  of  which  he  had 
previously  had  no  knowledge — a  place  which 
he  called  Vlnland.  Vineland,  or  Wlneland  the 
Good.  The  name  Indicates  the  presence  cf 
grapes  In  quantity.  Nobody  knows  certainly 
what  area  was  meant,  but  it  may  have  been 
southern  Nova  Scotia  or  even  Rhode  I.«lar.ii. 
The  saga  designated  numbers  514  and  557 
In  the  Arne-Magnaean  collection  In  Copen- 
hagen telis  how  Lelf  Ericsson  took  samples 
of  selfsewn  wheat,  more  likely  corn,  and 
mosur  wood  and  carried  them  in  hi.s  ship  to 
his  father's  home  in  Brattahlld  in  Greenland. 
Thorfinn  Karlsefnl.  a  scion  of  a  prominent 
Icelandic  family.  2  years  later  led  an  ex- 
pedition of  a  hundred  a»id  sixty  men  and 
some  wompn,  Including  his  wife  and  a  daugh- 
ter (if  Fit '!  f.rlc.  to  a  country  they  described 
a«Hei.u:and  from  Its  large  slabs  of  stone, 
theoretically  Labrador,  and  subsequently  to 
a  thickly  wooded  territory  they  called  Mark- 
land,  maybe  Newfoundland.  Still  later 
Thorfinn  and  his  companions  sailed  south 
for  a  long  time  to  the  mouth  of  a  river,  con- 
ceivably the  Connecticut  or  the  Hudson,  and 
attempted  a  settlement  there.  Skraelings, 
suppoftetUy  Beothuk  or  Micmac  Indians, 
after  a  few  weeks  drove  the  colonists  north 
to  Streamfiord.  Eventually,  In  10C6  the 
Vlnland  enterpri.-:e  was  abandoned  and  the 
survivors  returned  to  Greenland. 

But  the  legend  survived  the  failure  and  it 
stiU  makes  good  reading,  especially  as  told 
by  Maurice  Hewlett  in  fictional  form  In 
Gudrid  the  Fair.  No  one.  admittedly,  knows 
what  Leif  Ericsson  or  Thorfinn  Karlsefnl 
looked  like.  If  either  or  lc.:!i  of  them  are 
to  be  represented  In  the  pijected  monu- 
ment, the  sculptor  must  rr.v  vv  n  his 
imagination.  Even  so,  it  will  :jc  lit:.;..,-  and 
proper  for  ttiem  to  be  remembered  In  Wasb- 
Ingtou. 


Why  Take  It  to  Congress? 


Exit:n5ion  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  '  'RSX.CN 

IN  THt:  HOU:rE  OF  liEVRliSTLSr ATIVES 
Fndaii.  Dt..rriWr  21.  1945 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Sp-vakr-r,  und^  r 
leave  eranied  hf-rcioiorf.  I  wish  lo  ex- 
tend m  the  CoN-GRFs,sioNA,L  Rkcord  tht^ 
followi.ig  editorial  from  {h^^  Oyeuoninn, 
published  in  my  di.^lMU,  ir.  it^  i..>.,,e  o: 
December  21,  1945: 

WHY    T.<KE    IT    TO    C:'NGK£SS  ' 

The  Na»;o!ial  C<-r,.--!tu';  i:  de«  rr.aT-! 
the  President  or  tiie  United  States  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Anny  and  Navy. 
The  ticope  of  hi.s  pen  ?r  m  tliat  regard  has 
been  passed  upon  a  nuir.ber  of  times  bv  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  rulini; 
decisions  hold  thai  by  vij-'.ie  of  his  position 


'.:'^  ::.:'■  undoubted  power  i:o  establish  rules 
a;;(i  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  or  may  m'ldify  or  repeal  or 
create  them  anew,  and  thjit  such  rules  and 
rcj,'ulations  cannot  be  questioned  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  unwl.;e. 

This  page  is  not  opposed  to  coordination 
of  the  armed  forces.  We  are  for  It.  But 
It  seems  to  tis  that  in  determining  upon' 
the  manner  In  which  coordination  shall  be 
attempted,  the  power  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  change  them  at  will  has  In  Its 
flexibility  a  profound  advantage  over  acts  of 
Congress,  which  If  found  of  poor  or  ques- 
tionable workmanship  can  be  corrected  or 
modified  only  by  convincing  a  majority  of 
two  Houses  of  Congress  Just  what  ought  to 
be  done  about  It. 

Mr.  Truman,  in  his  message  uiging  Con- 
gress to  enact  laws  unifying  the  armed  serv- 
ices, acknowledges  by  strong  implication  his 
own  power  to  coordinate  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force.  He  argues;  that  with  other 
problems  before  him,  the  President  cannot 
be  expected  personally  to  balance  either  the 
organization,  the  training  or  the  practices 
of  the  seveital  branches  of  national  defense, 
but  should  \be  able  lo  rely  for  tfiat  coordi- 
nation upon  civilian  hands  at  the  Cabinet 
level. 

Granted.  But  we  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  authority,  without  sanction  of 
Congress,  to  summon  chiefs  of  staff  and  des- 
ignated high  commands  Into  round-table 
discussions  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  or  the  Secretary  of  Navy,  whichever  he 
may  choose,  and  with  that  Cabinet  officer 
empowered  in  the  President's  name  to  um- 
pire points  cf  controversy,  direct  removal  of 
duplications,  establish  change  in  practices 
and  weigh  claims  for  dominance  in  men  and 
equipment  of  this  or  that  branch  of  th« 
service  as  the  science  of  defense  shall  dictate. 
The  President  can  obtain  reliance  for  co- 
ordinaiioii  upon  civilian  hands  at  the  Cabinet 
level  without,  in  thls^  period  of  fluidity  of 
ideas  on  relative  Importance  to  offense  and 
defense  of  the  three  armed  services,  basing 
It  upon  the  rigidity  of  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  Nation  is  at  peace.  There  is  no  fore- 
seeable prospect  that  it  will  soon  be  drawn 
Into  another  war.  It  is  a  time  that  lends 
itself  to  exploration  into  the  field  of  unifi- 
cation of  the  armed  services.  But  If  by  un- 
foreseen circumstances  we  should  be  drawn 
into  war  before  an  inflexible  act  of  Con- 
gress has  been  given  the  test  of  trial  and 
error  we  may  find  a  less  efTective  coordina- 
tion than  we  had  in  the  wai-  that  has  ended. 
.ilie  unification  plan  that  has  the  presump- 
tive endorsement,  of  the  President  comes  from 
the  War  Department.  It  is  supported  by  the 
Army  Irom  top  to  bottom.  It  Is  opposed  by 
the  Navy  from  top  to  bottom.  Each  service 
has  its  friends  and  sympathizers  in  Congress. 
In  so  complete  a  split  of  opinion,  one  who  is 
of  open  mind  is  prone  to  suspect  that  the 
.-cheme  in  its  scope  is  founded  in  Jealovisy 
on  the  part  of  the  Army  and  that  opposition 
is  founded  in  the  pride  and  traditions  of  the 
Navy. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Republic  the 
Navy  has  been.  In  the  sense  of  permanency, 
the  Nation's  first  line  of  defense.  We  have 
tiever  had  a  real  army  except  in  time  of  war. 
We  have  built  up  the  Navy,  and  at  times  have 
.sent  it  round  the  world  to  awe  other  nations. 
\\he:i  It  carr.e  hi  n.e  r  made  periodical  visits 
we  111  p  :-.s  r(:(.r:.td  ;t  with  banners  and 
banclj  a:ui  t'le  \::-:..:.^  of  whistles.  It  has 
embodied  glamour  a.ui  romance,  and  popular 
notice.  But  In  peacetimes  a  skeleton  army 
has  been  immured  in  mainland,  Alaska,  or 
island  posts  w  nere  r.cbndy  pays  anv  attention 
to  it  except  civ:!;i;n  neighbors  We  have  in 
cor..SPquence  a  navy  puffed  up  w;th  its  im- 
pcrta.nce  and  an  army  that  lu  peacetime  suf- 
fers an  iKiericr.ty  tcnipitx. 


As  we  have  said,  we  are  for  coordination, 
but  we  quealtion  whether,  in  this  background. 
Congress  wljl  be  able  to  act  fairly  and  intelli- 
gently, and  with  a  foresight  that  will  provide 
unilcatlon  equal  to  coordination  by  the 
direction  of  an  Executive  who  can  Instantly 
correct  flawB  in  the  system  If  any  shall  de- 
velop. I 


*I  Don't  Deserve  That  McdaP 


EXTtlNSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  »V.\Ln:n  H.  JUDD 

J  OF   MINNESOTA 

ODSE  OF  represei;tatives 
FriAay.  December  21,  1945 

Mr.  JUlDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
Christmas  season  and  at  a  time  when 
mankind  is  trying  new  ways  in  the  effort 
to  achieve  peace  and  good  will  on  earth, 
we  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  one  or- 
ganization that  binds  together  people  in 
all  nations  in  ties  that  even  war  cannot 
break  is  tfte  Christian  Church.  As  one 
who  was  privileged  to  spend  10  years  as 
a  Christian  medical  missionary  in  China, 
including  Visits  and  study  in  Japan,  I  am 
including  b  most  inspiring  account  of 
how  the  Christian  faith  changes  the 
hearts  of  men  in  every  land.  It  consists 
of  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  a 
teen-age  soldier  to  a  friend  in  his  home 
church.  Ttie  full  story  is  in  Fellowship 
for  November  1945: 

"I    EKJN'T    DESEHVE    TH.^T    MEDAL" 

You  asketj  about  my  medal.  I  havent  told 
the  story  of  It  to  anyone,  and  you  will  see 
why  when  yt)u  hear  about  it.  I  am  not  very 
proud  of  It,  and  yet  there  Isn't  a  thing  I 
can  do  about  it  now  without  revealing  a  story 
that  would  jket  my  new  friends  into  trouble. 
You  may  te%  the  story  so  long  as  my  name  is 
never  attached  to  It.  It  la  now  2  a.  m.  To- 
morrow I  gi)  off  to  the  battlefield.  I  may 
never  get  hiime  again,  and  I  want  someone 
to  know  th^t  I  don't  deserve  that  medal.  I 
didn't  earn  It. 

It  happened  this  way:  I  was  captured  by 
the  Japanesf  with  five  of  my  pais.  We  were 
marched  alotg  through  the  Jungle  with  bay- 
onets in  out  backs.  As  we  marched  toward 
the  Japanese  camp  I  had  to  see  my  comrades 
one  by  one  »illed,  mutilated,  torn  limb  from 
limb.  As  I  iwatched  them  fall  I  knew  that 
within  a  fetf  minutes  I.  too,  would  be  killed 
as  they  had  been.  But  somehow  at  that 
moment  my-  only  thought  was  "the  sooner 
the  better."  Life  for  me  was  over.  I  said 
the  Tv,enty-third  Psalm.  I  said  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  And  then  I  started  to  think  things 
over.  A  goo«  bit  of  the  Yankee  spirit  staye^ 
with  me.  Die  I  must,  but  I  determined  not 
to  let  my  cajtor  see  my  fear. 

Trembling:  from  head  to  foot,  marching  In 
mud  up  to  ity  ankles,  with  a  bayonet  stick- 
ing In  my  back.  I  began  to  whistle  the  way  I 
used  to  whet  I  was  a  small  boy  and  had  to 
go  through  »  dark  street.  So  I  whistled  as 
loud  as  my  trembling  lips  wotild  let  me. 
After  a  whil«.  to  my  surprise,  I  realized  that 
I  was  whistling — 

"We  gather  ^gether  to  ask  the  Lord's  bless- 
ing; 

He  chastens  and  hastens  His  will  tc  make 
known; 
The  wicked  oppressing  cease  then  from  dis- 
tressing. 

Sing  praises  to  His  name.  He  forget*  not 
His  ovtu." 
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Suddenly,  from  my  reverie,  I  became  aware 
that  someone  had  Joined  me  in  my  whistling. 
No,  It  couldn't  be.  tut  It  was — my  Japanese 
captor.  He,  too,  wis  whistling  the  hjrmn. 
Soon  we  both  broke  into  words,  he  in  Japa- 
nese, I  In  English.  "The  wicked  oppressing 
cease  then  from  distressing.  •  •  •  He 
forgets  not  His  own  "  Gradually  the  power 
of  the  hymn  made  iie  relax,  and  must  have 
had  the  same  effect  t  n  him,  for  soon  I  felt  his 
gun  fall  Into  place.  And  stUl  later  he 
caught  up  with  me  and  we  sang,  he  in  Jap- 
anese and  I  in  EngUih. 

I  was  Interrupted  In  my  thinking  by  hla 
words  4n  perfect  Ergllsh:  "I  never  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  magnificence  of  Christian 
hj'mns'."  Startled  ty  his  English,  I  Jumped 
and  we  both  laughe<  .  Soon  we  were  talking. 
I  asked  where  he  had  learned  to  speak 
English,  and  he  replied  that  he  had  gone  to 
Christian  mission  schools.  "Not  Glory 
Kindergarten?"  I  asced.  "Why,  I  started  In 
Glory  Kindergarten  "  he  replied.  "How  do 
you  know  it?"  Then  I  told  him  how  In  Sun- 
day school  we  had  studied  about  the  Con- 
gregational schools  and  churches.  We  had 
raised  money  for  Glory  Kindergarten  and 
had  sent  over  gifts  :or  them. 

Then  followed  a  conversation  that  is  im- 
possible to  relate^one  that  few  men  have 
ever  had  with  one  another — when  surface 
things  are  swept  away  and  the  soul  stands 
out  on  top.  We  talked  of  war  and  how  the 
Japanese  Christians  hate  it;  of  Christianity 
and  Us  power  In  the  world,  of  what  it  would 
mean  If  people  would  ever  really  dare  to  live 
It;  of  the  incomparable  valup  of  the  mis- 
sionaries; of  Kagawa;  of  our  own  Ideals,  for 
our  homes,  our  Jobs,  and  our  future  families. 
And  finally,  at  his  suggestion,  we  knelt  in 
the  mud  and  prayed  for  suffering  humanity 
around  the  world,  for  "His  peace  that  passetji 
all  understanding."  and  for  peace  again  on 
earth  with  good  wlU  toward  men. 

When  we  arose  he  asked  If  I  would  take 
him  back  as  a  prisoner  to  the  American  head- 
quarters. He  said  that  this  was  the  only  way 
he  could  live  up  to  his  Christianity  and  thus 
htflp  Japan  to  become  a  Christian  nation; 
and  on  the  way  back  he  found  In  various 
fox  holes  other  Japanese  Christians,  and  they, 
too.  Joined  me  as  we  walked  toward  the 
American  headquarters.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  hope  an^  Joy  that  came  Into  their  eyes 
as  my  Japanese  friend  unfolded  to  them,  one 
by  one,  as  he  met  them,  how  we  found  each 
other,  and  why  and  where  they  were  being 
taken.  All  thp  way  back  we  talked  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

When  we  neared  camp,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment they  put  on  poker  faces  and  somber 
looks,  and  I.  gun  in  hand,  marched  them  into 
camp.  After  the  war  is  over  they  wUl  spend 
their  lives  keeping  alive  and  spreading  an 
ever-growing  Christian  community  in  Japan. 

So,  you  see,  I  don't  deserve  a  medal  for 
the  most  wonderful  experience  of  my  life. 
You  surely  see  now  why  I  don't  want  to  talk 
about  my  medal. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRTS 

Wednesday,  December  19. 1945 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  talk- 
ing to  you  today  on  behalf  of  the  farm- 
ers— about  those  who  till  the  soil  and 
feed  the  Nation.  I  am  also  speaking  in 
l>ehalf  of  the  farmers'  friends — the  small 


businessman  and  the  laborer.  There  is 
not  a  businessman  or  a  laborer  in  our 
Nation  whose  prosjaerity  does  not  depend 
upon  the  prosperity  of  agriculture — 
whose  welfare  is  not  linked  and  inter- 
mingled with  that  of  the  farmer. 

The  war  is  over.  The  farmer  is  again 
left  holding  the  bag.  On  every  hand, 
agricultural  prices  are  tumbling.  The 
farmer  is  not  being  deflated.  He  was 
never  permitted  to  become  inflated.  He 
was  urged  not  only  to  feed  our  own  Army 
but  the  armies  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  sad  thing  is  that  Congress  and  the 
Nation  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
farmer  is  rolling  in  wealth.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  do  not  understand  that 
all  the  farmer  has  been  getting  from  the 
Government  is  lip  service.  Up  to  1946  no 
farm  legislation  has  been  passed  that 
gives  to  the  farmer  price  protection. 

In  1932-33,  and  again  in  1938-39,  agri- 
cultural prices  and  income  went  into  a 
complete  collapse  and  our  national  in- 
come suffered  in  the  same  ratio — only  the 
war  saved  the  situation.  Had  a  cost-of- 
production  bill  been  passed,  no  such  eco- 
nomic disaster  could  have  overtaken  our 
Nation. 

The  farmer  himself,  however,  has  be- 
come conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
underprivileged.  But  he  need  not  be 
underprivileged.  If  he  had  asserted 
himself  he  would  long  ago  have  gotten 
cost  of  production — 100-percent  parity. 

I  know  the  farm  situation.  I  know  it 
from  boyhood  experience,  and  more 
recently  from  contact  and  observation. 
I  know  it  from  the  time  that  my  father 
paid  12  percent  interest  and  a  bonus,  and 
used  to  sell  his  wheat  for  37  cents  a 
bushel.  I  know  it  from  the  time  that  my 
mother  sold  eggs  for  7  cents  a  dozen  and 
butter  for  6  cents  a  pound.  , 

I  know  it  from  the  time  that  taxes 
were  $8  for  160  acres,  shoes  $1  50  a  pair, 
and  overalls  50  cents,  and  a  binder  cost 
less  than  $100.  I  know  it  from  the  time 
that  the  youngsters  had  to  go  barefoot 
because  the  family  income  did  not  permit 
shoes,  and  the  mothers  were  kept  busy 
patching  the  seats  and  knees  of  the 
youngsters'  trousers.  I  know  it  from 
pioneer  days  and  low  prices — from  the 
time  that  the  prairie  was  ours  for  the 
taking. 

I  am  aware  that  because  of  five  abun- 
dant crops  and  war  prices  farm  condi- 
tions have  apparently  improved.  I  know 
that  the  farmer  realizes  that  these  con- 
ditions will  not  continue.  I  know  that 
the  farmer  realizes  that  he  has  been  liv- 
ing in  a  fool's  paradise.  He  realizes  that 
In  order  to  keep  the  armies  going  he 
had  to  wear  out  all  his  farm  machinery, 
and  work  his  children  and  old  folks  from 
14  to  18  hours  a  day.  If  he  had  lived  in 
a  city  he  would  have  been  arrested  for 
violating  the  child-labor  laws  and  cruelty 
to  the  aged. 

He  worked  night  and  day  to  keep  the 
war  machinery  supplied  with  food.  His 
home  and  his  buildings  were  F>ermitted 
to  depreciate-^-go  unrepaired  and  un- 
painted.  He  kept  his  farm  implements 
going  until  they  fell  to  pieces.  In  many 
cases  he  worked  in  rags.  This  while  our 
Government  was  supplying  foreign  civil- 


ians with  the  working  clothes  and  the 
farm  machinery  that  by  right  were  his. 
He  produced  the  crops  necessary  to  win 
the  war. 

He  lived  on  his  past  accumulations — 
on  the  accumulation  of  farm  machinery, 
a  home,  granaries,  fences,  barns  and 
other  buildings,  and  improvements. 
Many  of  these  must  now  be  replaced  and 
others  reconditioned.  He  has  to  start 
from  scratch.  His  accumulated  wealth  is 
virtually  gone.  The  mortgage  he  paid 
off  will  have  to  be  replaced.  He  will  again 
be  in  the  red  unless  he  gets  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

He  know5  that  in  1939  the  average  net 
income  per  farm  family  in  North  Dakota 
was  only  $685.  He  knows  that  in  the 
same  year  the  net  annual  income  F>er 
farm  famil"  in  all  but  8  or  10  States  was 
less  than  $300.  He  knows  that  agricul- 
ture produces  82  percent  of  all  new  raw 
wealth;  that  the  miner,  lumberjack,  fish- 
erman, and  others  produce  only  18  per- 
cent. He  knows  that  industry,  com- 
merce, and  finance  simply  proces^Jind 
distribute  that  which  in  the  first  place 
must  come  from  the  earth.  '^ 

The  farmer  realizes  that  he  is  discrim- 
inated against  and  is  not  getting  his 
fair  share  of  the  new  wealth  he  creates 
each  year.  He  realizes  that  there  will 
again  be  lower  prices,  and  that  thepe  will 
again  be  poor  as  well  as  good  crops  He 
realizes  that  in  order  to  measure  his  fu- 
ture prosperity,  you  must  measure  his  In- 
come over  a  period  cf  years.  He  knows 
that  in  considering  his  future  welfare 
you  mustXake  the  average  and  not  select 
only  «  few  favorable  years. 

The'  farmer  knows  that  he  never  got 
over  75-percent  parity.  He  knows  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  shame- 
fully kept  agricultural  prices  down  by 
juggling  figures.  He  knows  thtit  the  De- 
partment in  1934  and  since,  reduced  his 
income  by  $2,000,000,000  a  year.  This 
was  done  under  the  excuse  that  a  mis- 
take of  $2,000,000,000  had  been  made  in 
figuring  the  farm  income  during  the 
basic  period  of  1910-14.  He  knows  that 
the  parity  scheme  was  proposed  to  resist 
the  farm  demand  for  cost  of  production. 

Now  that  this  cruel  war  is  over,  the 
farmer  will  again  be  made  the  goat.  He 
will  again  be  made  the  shock  absorber, 
unless  Congress  assures  him  cost  of  pro- 
duction. For  30  years  the  Government 
has  farm  boarded,  triple  A'd.  OPA'd, 
WPB'd.  subsidized,  parity'd,  penaiizi^d 
and  deceived  the  farmer.  He  has  been 
rolled  back  and  regimented  by  an 
ignorant  bureaucracy.  In  the  words  of 
the  world's  greatest  sculptor.  Gutzon 
Borglum,  "They  are  determined  to  make 
the  farmer  dependent  m  order  to  control 
the  source  of  all  independent  thought." 

These  bureaucrat.*;  not  only  abused  the 
farmer's  patience  but  suppressed  the 
truth  and  falsified  the  facts.  They  gave 
him  a  new  deal,  a  double  deal,  with 
stacked  cards,  loaded  dice  and  points. 
They  com.pelled  him  to  wear  out  his  old 
tires  looking  for  a  second  hand  inner 
tube,  and  to  use  up  his  gasoline  chasing 
AAA  agents  to  get  permits  for  tl  s  and 
that. 
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Then  when  he  got  the  permit  he  dis- 
covered that  the  combine,  tractor  or 
drill,  cream  separator  or  (  ,;,'  bt^at.  r.  the 
hoe  or  pitchforlc  hr  was  suppi  ^'d  tn  ^t't 
was  somewhere  in  Europe.  Asm.  Ind.  t. 
CaiUMU,  or  Africa.  They  hmayd  t:ui 
rmtioiMd  hjm  almost  out  of  bu  .nt  ->. 

I  repeat  in  the  past  the  liuimr  has 

been  fleeced  and  made  to  believe  that  he 

was  being  helped.    His  production  wa.s 

curtailed  and  restrlci.ii      H:^  hrr     ;u,  i 

calve.s  w.-r  vvi;/,  •  •;  ,■   -/i-oviHi,  and  ins 

wealth  .     ,.      I  Mr.:  Lilt'  philosophy 

ottl'  t  life  by  scarcity  a  former 

Seen  uii>  di  AKrlculture  told  him  what 

he  could  plant  and  what  he  could  not 

plant,  what  he  could  wear  and  what  he 

could  not  wear,   that  he   could  eat  or 

consume,  or  that  he  could  not  eat  or 

con.sume  the  products  of  his  own  labor. 

He  was  penalized  49  cnts  a  bushel  for 

winter  wheat  planted  7  months  before 

the  law  was  passed.    It  became  a  crime 

for  his  wife  to  grind  in  a  coffee  mill  a  few 

pounds  of  wheat   rai.sed  on   their  own 

farm  and  bake  it  into  bread.     Under  this 

law     the     Dt^panment     of     Aericulture 

filched  from  the  farmers  over  $20,000,000 

in  penalties.    Some  farmers  burn'Ai  ihr.;- 

wheat   rather   than    to   submit    to    t;  s 

r.x  tort  ion. 

About  2  year,^  ago  the  former  Sccit- 
fary  of  At^nculture  bungled  some  more. 
He  asited  the  farmer  to  increase  his  hog 
and  poultry  production  20  percent. 
Then  the  Pood  Administrator  prohibited 
him  from  marketing  these  hogs.  The 
loss  in  feed  and  dockage  for  overweight 
and  underweight  was  the  farmer's.  The 
result  of  these  blunders  is  a  shortage  of 
..  -  ham,  bacon,  and  pork  products. 

Again,  {he  farmer  is  stil!  hounded  by 
the  Federal  feed  and  seed  loan  collec- 
tors. The  Go\prnment  canceled  the 
franchise  tax  of  the  Fedei-1  Reserve 
banks  and  tn^  railroad,^.  We  are  now 
asked  to  cancel  $42,000  000.000  lend-U-a^^^ 
for  forpien  nar:r,.i.^  w>>  are  asked  to 
cancel  the  $15  000.000,000  thcv  still  owp 
us  from  World  War  I.  These  nations 
now  ask  t.'-.a:  we  -:vc— not  loan— tliem 
billions  more. 

Great  Britain  now  offers  to  settle  by 
.nromismc  to  pay  $1  on  every  $60  of  the 
$34,000,000,000  she  owes  us-,  provided  we 
give  tier  an  additional  $4  400  000  000  at 
1'2  percent  interest.    The  truth  i.s  that 
she  will  promi.se,  but  she  will  not  pay 
back  even  $1  mit  of  $60  on  thp  $34,000  - 
000  000,  or  1  penny  on  the  $4,400  000  000 
She  will  call  us  "Uncle  Shylock"  instead.' 
The  timp  has  come  for  our  Uncle  Sam  to 
repam  h:s  senses  and  cut  out  these  for- 
eign flirtations.    These  nations  have  nei- 
ther virtue  nor  decency  left.     They  ar*^ 
just  gold  diggers  and  bad  company  for 
Uncle  Sam.    They  play  him  for  a  sucker. 
But  when  the  farmers  ask  the  Gove-n- 
ment   to   cancel   the  old   feed   and  seed 
loans  they  get  tlie  cold  shoulder.    So  far 
we  have  not  been  able  to  pet  a  majority 
of  Congress  lo  support  a  re<;olution  to 
cancel  these  old  loans.    The  Farm  Credit 
Adminisiration  is  opposing  this  cancella- 
tion     They  claim  that  thfv  collected 

should  be  extorted— $10,000,000  on  tiiese 
loans. 

Yes,  they  cot  their  pound  .  f  fle.-^h.    In 
some  casts  wliere  the  husband  died,  thty 


refused  to  allow  the  widow  funeral  ex- 
penses. In  other  cases,  they  garnisheed 
the  faimer's  wages  long  after  they  had 
taken  J,:^  ft:!n  I  know  of  no  buzzard 
that  t^o»-  .ifier  his  carrion  with  more 
zest  than  the  Farm  Credit  Adminl.stra- 
tlon  bu77.arri  p.iradlng  under  the  author- 
ity of  ti;e  (;>,,.  rnment  of  the  United 
States. 

During  the  Aur  one  set  of  bureaucrats 
told  the  ia:!iir.  when  he  could  buy  a 
tire,  astov-  i  a  ,  i.  .  nachine.  acream 
separator,  u  liu.tui,  ,t  plow,  or  a  com- 
bine. This  so  that  they  could  give  them 
to  people  of  other  nations— to  bribe  good 
neighbors  with.  Another  set  of  bureau- 
crats drafted  the  sons  and  husbands  es- 
sential to  agr:e  iiture.  They  told  the 
parents  and  liij  wives  that  if  they,  their 
grandparents,  and  little  children  could 
not  do  the  work  of  their  sons  and  hus- 
hands.  that  then  they  could  substitute 
imported  Jamaicans  and  Mexicaris. 

Then,  in  place  of  cancehng  the  old 
feed  and  seed  loans.  Congress  added  in- 
suK  to  injury  by  raising  the  interest  from 
3'^  to  4  percent  on  Federal  land-bank 
loans.  One  and  a  half  percent  interest 
on  foreign  loans,  that  never  will  be  paid, 
but  4  percent  on  agricultural  loans.  The 
Government's  treatment  of  agriciUttire — 
the  backbone  of  the  Nation— is  a  sordid 
picture. 

The  farmers  compose  about  one-fourth 
of  our  population.    Ultimately,  in  self- 
pre.^ervation,  they  will  unite  solidly  for 
justice.    Why  not  now?    If  they  ever  or- 
ganize with  the  same  unity  that  labor 
has  organized,  then  they  will  get  what 
they  are  entitled  to.    Then  they  will  get 
cost  of  production.     The  war  has  not 
solved  the  agricultural  problem.    There 
will  again  be  deflation— a  financial  col- 
lapse.    This  unless  Congress  passes  the 
cost-of-production  bill.    Thi.s  bill,  and 
this  bill  alone,  can  protect  the  farmer. 
It  is  the  solution  to  the  farm  problem. 

For  this  reason  I  again  introduced  the 
cost-of-production  bill,  H.  R,  2861.  This 
bill  is  the  combined  work  of  many  Mem- 
bers and  farm  leaders.  It  was  first  in- 
troduced m  1933.  Since  then,  it  has  been 
improved  and  reintroduced  in  every  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  This  is  the  final  and 
streamlined  twentieth  revision  and  edi- 
tion. This  bill  has  had  the  support  of 
over  600  Members  of  Congress  since  Its 
first  introduction.  It,  at  one  time,  had  as 
many  as  186  Members  sign  a  petition  at 
the  Speaker's  desk,  asking  that  it  be 
brought  up  for  final  disposition  on  its 
merits. 

The  interest  on  our  5300,000.000  000 
public  debt  will  have  to  be  paid.  This 
cannot  be  done  unless  the  basic  indus- 
try—agriculture— is  prosperous.  This 
bill  when  pa.ssed  will  taper  off  inflation— 
the  $28,049,136,408  of  new  paper  money 
that  we  punted  for  cost-plusers  and 
lenu-l-  users.  This  is  five  times  as  much 
money  as  we  ever  iiad  m  circulation  be- 
fore. After  the  ia>t  war,  we  nearly 
wrecked  the  Nauo  i  by  deflating  our  cur- 
rency $800,000,000.  ThK-.  t  ime.  unless  this 
bill  1-  pa,ssed,  tiure  may  be  a  deflation  of 
five  or  ten  billion  dollars  o'vernight. 

This  bill  would  give  the  farmer  the 
average  cost  of  production  of  43  p'-in- 
cipal  agricultural  produ.:.,.    Su.a  av-.i- 


age  cost  of  production  would  be  de- 
termined after  public  hearings,  partici- 
pated in  by  representatives  of  farmers' 
organizations.  It  would  include  depre- 
ciation antf  soil  depletion  and  all  items  of 
cost.  Including  production  expenses,  in- 
terest, taxes,  wages  of  farm  and  family 
labor,  a  return  of  4  percent  on  farm  prop- 
erty equrtt  and  compensation  to  the  av- 
erage fanji  operator  equivalent  to  the 
average  w#ekly  earnings  of  the  Industrial 
workers,  ai  found  and  determined  by  the 
Secretary  pt  Labor.  Can  any  honest  per- 
son object  to  that? 

At  present  nearly  all  agricultural  prod- 
ucts sell  below  the  cost  of  production 
prtce.  Under  this  bill,  the  farmer  would 
get  for  choice  and  prime  finished  steers 
$22.61  per  hundred  pounds;  for  veal 
calves.  $1$.20;  for  lambs.  $22;  hogs, 
$22.25;  milk,  $5  per  hundred  pounds.  He 
would  get  $1.77  per  bushel  for  com, 
$2.18  for  wheat.  $1.19  for  oats,  $1.28  for 
barley,  and  so  forth.  These  are  the  min- 
unum,  average,  year  round,  cost  of  pro- 
duction prices.  They  are  the  floor,  not 
the  ceiling. 

There  is  nothing  confusing  about  this. 
That  does  not  mean  a  different  price  for 
individual  farmers  or  individual  steers. 
A  choice  steer  is  a  choice  steer  In  Texas, 
North  Dakota,  or  Ohio.  Under  this  bill 
the  price  would  be  the  same  plus  freight 
differential*. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
cost-of-production  bill,  the  ignorant 
bureaucrats  offered  the  processor  and  the 
farmer  subeidies.  Subsidies  are  a  fraud 
and  a  deception.  Only  the  unthinking 
believe  they  can  pull  themselves  up  by 
their  own  boot  straps.  If  these  subsidies 
were  paid  out  of  present  taxation,  then 
for  every  50  cents  we  receive,  we  would 
have  to  tax  ourselves  $1.  The  other  50 
cents  would  go  to  the  pay-rollers,  to  the 
pie  counter  brigade  that  collects  and 
dishes  them  out  to  us. 

But  since  we  already  are  $300  000- 
000,000  in  debt,  subsidies  had  to  be' paid 
out  of  additional  borrowed  money.  Now 
that  our  sons  are  returning  they  will  be 
called  upon  not  only  to  help  pay  the 
board  bill  of  the  "stay  at  homers."  but 
to  help  pay  the  salaries  and  the  board 
bill  of  the  pay-rollers,  together  with  in- 
terest. 

Let  Congress  pass  cost  of  production 
for  the  farmer.  Then  you  will  not  have 
to  subsidize  anybody.  The  farmer  is 
getting  onto  the  hypocritical  scheme  of 
subsidizing  and  regimenting  him.  He  is 
through  with  that  ignorance.  We  are  • 
not  going  back  to  the  Dark  Ages.  We 
are  going  forward  to  cost  of  production 
for  agriculture. 

Again,  we  are  told  by  the  bureaucracy 
that  if  we  give  the  farmer  what  it  costs 
him  to  feed  the  Nation,  that  then  we  will 
have  inflation.  Everybody  but  a  mental 
defective  knows  that  we  have  inflation. 
It  was  brought  about  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  running  the  printing  presses 
for  the  big  boys— not  for  the  farmers  or 
the  wage  earners.  It  was  brought  about 
when  we  printed  $28,049,136,400  for  the 
cost-plusers  and  the  lend -leasers— for 
foreign  nations— where  there  never  was 
over  $5,700,000,000  before. 
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The  only  way  lo  stop  Inflation  is  for 
the  President  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
banking  system  to  stop  printing  more 
money.  Let  them  call  in  some  of  the  sur- 
plus money  they  have  issued.  There  is 
where  inflation  must  be  halted  If  you  are 
going  to  halt  it.  Why  should  we  coward- 
ly argue  all  around  the  thing  that  needs 
correction  and  that  needs  watching? 

Unle.«i.  we  get  this  bill  passed  and  give 
the  farmer  cost  of  production,  unless  we 
get  this  bill  passed  which  will  pi-event  our 
Government  from  .selling  the  farmers' 
domestic  marKet  to  foreign  horse  traders, 
under  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements, 
there  will  again  be  thousands  of  fore- 
closures. There  will  again  be  tralnloads 
of  cattle  and  meat  products— millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat,  corn,  and  flax— im- 
ported from  Canada,  Australia,  and 
Latin  America  in  competition  with  our 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

Ultimately  the  farmers  must  unite  for 
cost  of  production— why  not  now?  Sub- 
sidies, roll  backs,  support  prices,  cur- 
tailment, and  allotments  are  all  side 
issues.  They  are  a  fraud  and  a  decep- 
tion upon  agriculture.  The  farmer  can- 
not continue  to  produce  and  feed  the 
Nation  for  less  than  cost  without  en- 
slaving himself  and  his  family.  Why 
should  he  permit  bureaucrats  with  for- 
eign ideologies  to  sell  his  domestic  mar- 
ket to  foreign  nations?  Why  not  demand 
cost  of  production  and  an  embargo  on 
all  foreign  importation  and  substitutes 
until  cost  of  production,  plus  5  percent, 
has  been  reached? 

The  flxed  proportion  of  our  national 
income  and  employment  must  consist  of 
nondurable  agricultural  goods — food, 
clothes,  fuel,  transportation,  and  services 
that  are  destroyed  through  use  each  year. 
Otherwise  we  cannot  continue  to  give 
full  annual  employment.  Agricultural 
products  built  our  railroads  originally. 
The  railroads  did  not  build  agriculture. 
Agriculture  built  steel — steel  did  not 
build  agriculture.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, until  recently,  we  were  mainly  an 
agricultural  nation.  Agriculture  built 
our  Nation  as  it  stands  today.  Let  us 
not  destroy  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
egg. 


Iowa  at  Ninety-nine 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

c  r  ic  WA 

IN  THE  H'Jl;-!-:  OF  I{KPKE>E.NTATIVES 

F-!da:j.  Decernber  21,  1945 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
from  today  tlie  State  of  Iowa  will  com- 
plete its  ninety-ninth  year  and  enter 
upon  its  hundredth  year  of  Statehood. 
In  the  centennial  year  that  lies  ahead 
much  will  be  said,  and  properly  so.  In 
commemoration  of  what  the  good  people 
of  Iowa  have  done  through  99  years  of 
energetic  and  tireless  efl'oit  to  bnn?  last- 
ing beneflts  lo  the  State  and  tl:e  Nation. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-si.x  will  be 
a  year  devoted  to  retrospect.  Very  prop- 
erly, the  people  of  Iowa,  to  whom  their 


motto  "Our  liberties  we  prize  and  our 
rights  we  will  maintain"  is  so  dear,  will 
pay  tribute  to  the  pioneers  who  did  the 
spade  work.  They  broke  the  sod,  bull* 
their  simple  homes,  erected  ciuuchc 
and  schools,  organised  government,  and 
bore  with  patience  the  burden.";  that  must 
be  borne  by  men  and  women  who  under- 
take to  transform  nature  In  the  raw  Into 
fertile  farms,  busy  cities,  and  the  numer- 
ous business  enterprises  of  prosperous 
farm  and  city  life.  The  story  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  Iowa  through  90 
years  Is  a  truly  great  epic. 

But  1946  will  also  be  a  year  devoted  to 
looking  forward.  Very  properly,  the 
people  of  Iowa  will  reaffirm  their  faith 
in  the  ideals  of  their  cherished  motto. 
They  will  renew  their  devotion  to  per- 
sonal liberty,  representative  government 
and  the  American  way  of  Ufe.  Iowa 
grew  great  in  the  inspiring  atmosphere 
of  those  ideals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  long  stretch  of 
years,  a  century  is  but  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye.  Statehood  began  on  December 
28.  1846.  But  Iowa  is  still  young:  Iowa 
is  vigorous:  Iowa  is  enterprising.  On 
December  28.  1945,  the  citizens  of  Iowa 
will  look  backward  with  pride  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  99  years.  At  the  same 
time  they  will  look  forward  to  their  cen- 
tennial year  with  the  determination  that 
it  shall  be  a  banner  year,  and  beyond 
that  to  another  cycle  during  which  other 
generations  will  move  to  even  greater  ac- 
complishments because  of  the  example 
set  them  by  their  forebears. 


Our  .American  Government — What  Ii 
It?— How  Does  It  Funchon:* 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

<-  r 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-E.\' T.^TIVES 
Thursdarj.  Decpr.  fi*^  jO.  1945 

M:-  PAT-MAN  Mr.  Sp*-aker,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  prepared,  with 
the  help  of  others  who  are  gi\en  credit 
In  the  foreword,  a  booklet  on  Our  Am.eri- 
can  Government— What  Is  It?— How 
Does  It  Function?  in  question  and  an- 
swer form.* 

One  university  ordered  30  000  copies  of 
this  booklet  from  the  Government  Print- 
ing OflBce  ar:d  sent  them  to  all  its  rx- 
students. 

Tlie  booklet  has  received  wide  distri- 
bution throughout  the  Nation  and  is  used 
in  many  schools  as  a  textbook.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  purchased  the 
booklet  by  the  tens  of  thousands  and 
sent  them  to  their  constituents,  because 
it  contains  information  especially  about 
Congress  and  t!:e  three  branches  of  the 
Governmen:  thai  is  not  usually  con- 
tained in  tlie  textbooks  that  are  used  in 
the  schools  and  colleges. 

NiW    EDITIOV 

In  the  early  pan  cif  tlie  next  session 
I  expect  to  ask    that   a   revised   edition 

of  this  booklet  b-j  prin'ed  as  a  public 


document  T;  w.','  •;•  ::;  tlie  (nd  cost 
the  Goven.nieni  u:.\  .;..i.if .  a-  the  >ale 
and  distribution  is  a  sour\f  of  n\tiu;e 
nd  Is  not  a  los,> 
i'ypical  of  the  m  w  nucstum'-  and  ar.- 
swers  that  will  be  in  the  revlst  o  idition 
are  the  following: 

Question.  How  many  tiroM  hat  Oongrcee 
dfcinird  w»r? 

An«w«r.  Only  11  timet  h«i  CongrMt  piusM 
«cl»  which  c«n  b«  conKldercd  m  declnttvuoni 
of  war.  M  foUuw't: 

I.  Wur  or  IBia,  June  18.  1812, 
2    Mexican  War.  May  13,  1846, 

5  SpunUh-Amerlcan  W«r.  April  25,  1888. 
4    War  with  Gcrmnny,  April  6,  1017 

6  War  with  Austria,  December  7   10i7 
C.  War  with  Japan.  December  6    ii*4i 

7  War  with  Germany,  December  ii.  1'J41. 

8  War  with  Italy,  December  11,  1941. 

9.  War  with  Bulgaria.  June  5.  1042 

10.  War  with  Hungary,  June  5.  1942. 

II.  War  with  Rumania,  June  6.  1942. 
Question.  How  many  Vice  Presidents  hare 

succeeded  to  the  Presidency  by  reason  of  a 
vacancy  In  that  office? 

Answer.  Seven.  John  Tyler  served  .all  but 
a  month  of  President  Willi.im  H  Harn.«ions 
term:  Millard  Fillmore  served  <  vet  half  of 
Zachary  Taylor's  term;  Andrf-w  j  l.ns.ri 
served  all  but  about  a  month  of  Li:.cc:i.  ^  sec- 
ond term;  Chester  Arthur  served  about  3'/i 
years  of  Garfield's  term;  Theodore  Roosevelt 
served  about  3'^  years  of  McKlnley's  second 
term;  and  Calvin  Coolidge  filled  out  about 
l<i  years  of  Harding's  term.  Vice  President 
Truman  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  less 
than  3  months  after  the  commencement  of 
President  Roosevelt's  fourth  t«rm. 

Question.  What  was  meant  by  d.iyhcht 
savtng  time  and  war  time? 

Answer.  The  device  of  arbitrarily  hk  vin? 
the  clocks  forward  during  the  summer,  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  the  early  daylight 
hours,  was  resorted  to  In  Eur(.>pe  duriiig  ihe 
First  World  War,  and  u  a.H  adopted  in  the 
Unltec!  States  by  an  net  of  March  19,  1918. 
This  was  called  daylight  saving,  effective  be- 
tween last  Sur.day  1:.  M.iT'.h  and  last  Sun- 
day In  Oct MP-  T'  .^  FodeiBl  act  was  re- 
pealed August  20.  1  -:9  !'■:;  w;th  the  advent 
of  World  War  II  C.  :.t::e.>.-  ;tgaln  ti«lc  action. 
this  time  without  limiting  the  effect  to  the 
summer  months.  Popularly  this  was  called 
war  time;  It  was  terminated  at  2  a.  m.  on 
Sunday.  September  30.  1945,  by  Public  Law 
187,  Seventy-ninth  Congres.s 

Question.  Wliat  l.-^  the  P:"s:de:;'.  s  fla^;  and 
seal' 

A  .  wf  By  ci'.stoni.  p'.ing  back  to  Pre;-!- 
c"..  :.  Hayes,  the  President  lias  prescribed  and 
used  a  coat  of  arms  and  a  seal,  but  not  until 
1916  did  he  prescr  be  a  Presidential  flag.  The 
flEig  then  adopted  by  P.-esident  Wilson  had 
four  stars  only,  and  this  tact,  among  others, 
led  President  Rooaevelt  to  consider  a  new 
design  when  Congress  es-tablislied  the  rank 
of  five-star  admirals  and  generals.  As  finally 
promulgated  by  President  Truman  on  Octc'- 
ber  25,  1945.  the  new  T.at  of  arms  (which 
Is  the  basis  of  the  .«-ea.l  and  also  appears  ci 
the  flag)  shows  the  eagle  in  full  color  in- 
stead of  all  white,  with  the  head  turned  to 
his  own  right  (as  Is  customarj-  in  heraldry) 
Instead  of  to  his  left,  and  has  a  circle  of  48 
stars  around  the  edge.  The  lAimber  of  stars 
corresponds  tn  the  number  <,f  States,  without 
any  single  far  representing  a  particular 
State;  the  nuuibe:  will  automatically  cliange, 
as  in  the  ca.'-e  of  ihe  flag  of  the  United  States, 
upon  a  change  In  number  of  fctates 

Question.  What    and    when    was    VJ-day? 

Answer.  VJ  stands  for  victory  in  Ja- 
pan, and  'V'J-day  Is  August  15.  On  that  day 
In  1945.  President  Truman  announced  to  the 
world  by  radio  that  Japan  hud  accepted  the 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  Al.ies  nn  August 
11— uamely,  that  the  Japn:  '^e  En.peror  was 
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ic  Vc  sill  T.-t  .;•  ,~,r.;ifr>-  '■.(  an  Allied  Supreme 
Cc:n'.:r.:ir:  !•  r       Tho  r.c'ual  >:ii--n!n^  of  'he  Sii;- 
rrr.dcr  vt  ;  i  r'  t.fk.  i.:.irc  ■.n  board  The  U,  S.  S. 
M^'-cw:    .:.    :"'  k;'-    B,.v   0:1   £«^}tember   2. 
W    :-"      .      W:..'     :.:■;   u  hen   was   VE-d.iv'' 
A!;^wf;     \'E  -'ai!cl;i   Tor   victory   m  Evirop": 
V'?;-c;.iy     -    -.(■■'•ii'-.mci'.    u.    the   United    States 
«s  May  8,  1945.     At  9  a   m.  1  eastern  *ar  'ii!ie» 
on    that   day   President    Triirr.au    .iiii-.(  ur.cecl 
the  slgring  of  the  siirreruier  of  ;''.!  German 
fighting  forces  at  Ger.f^r;;;   E:  er.h  vver  ■;  ad- 
vance headquarters   v..   R:.*:;!!'^^        Tlrs   rnlli- 
^    tary  8urr?nder  was  fcHowd     r;  *;-,:'  r.rx',  d  ,y 
by  a  formal  ratification  in  B.:::: 

Question.  Who  appoints  tr^-  :  -,.  ;nan  of 
Congress,  and  how  many  L;i  r.r.ins  have 
there  been? 

Answer.  Tbe  Librarian  Is  appointed  by  the 
President  with  conseut  of  the  Senate.  In 
145  years  there  have  been  but  10  Librarians. 
Including  the  present  Incumbent,  Luther  H. 
Evans,  appointed  by  President  Tp;iman.  Of 
these,  three  served  over  30  years  apiece: 
John  S.  Meehan,  1829-61,  Ain.sworth  R.  Spcf- 
ford.  1861-97,  and  Herbert  Putnam,  1899- 
1939. 

Question  V^iU^it  i.s  the  origin  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  United  States? 

Aii.'.'.V'  •■  1  hi  -.tai  is  Carried  over  from  the 
C-.  '.'u.»-:.'  .;  Cux.^iv^A.  uue  of  the  very  earliest 
■  .'  t  :  •  ,e  new  Congress  iSsptcmber  15, 
i.o»i  staiiHi!  that  "the  seal  heretofore  used 
by  the  Ur  ited  Suites  in  Ccnijrefts  assembled, 
shall  be.  ,uid  hereby  is  declared  to  be.  the 
Seal  of  the  United  States."  The  design  was 
adopted  ly  order  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress June  20,  1782,  after  the  matter  had  been 
pending  for  6  years.  The  seal  has  been  recxit 
three  Umea  (iu  1841,  1883.  and  1902)  but 
always  iu  strict  compliviuce  with  the  original 
de&lgQ. 

Question.  What  U  meant  by  a  "rider"  on  a 
ccn6rt.'S£ioiial  bill?  •"■»,„. 

Answer.  A  "rider"  Is  an  extraneous  provi- 
sion incorporated  in  an  appropriation  bill, 
wirh  the  Idea  of  "riding"  through  to  enact- 
ment on  the  merits  cf  the  main  measure. 
Tlie  practice  is  very  old:  in  1837  a  "rider"  on 
the  fortifications  apj^roprlation  bill  would 
have  provided  for  the  disposal  of  the  surplus 
fund.s  in  th.e  Treasury.  Under  the  rules  any 
item  cf  appropriation  in  a  genera!  appropria- 
ticn  bill  that  Is  not  authorized  by  existing 
law  nor  in  furtherance  of  projects  already  In 
progress  is  t,ib>.-t  to  a  point  of  order  (this 
is  often  %■  (!  by  a  .special  rule  in  the 
House):  ax  J  \he  same  with  any  provision 
"ch.inglng  tx.:sting  law,"  unless  it  is  jermane 
to  the  subj-Tt  and  desi^rtied  to  retrench  ex- 
penciitur(*s  1  tap  so-cnUed  HoJman  rule).  Oc- 
casionally a  "rider"  beconies  law,  without  the 
,  point  of  ortfn  b«ing  raided 

An  example  of  a  legJ?latire  rider  was  con- 
tained Jn  the  appn^prifttion  rescission  bill, 
which  was  vct'>rc'  h^  President  Truman.  The 
rider,  which  was  nwt  germane  to  the  bill  and 
wnclly  unrelated  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
b;;;  !>r 'v;r)e,i  ihat  the  United  States  Employ- 
pif-  .s  ;'  -f  .>  would  be  returned  to  the  States 

Pr-.sid'-:''  I'  T^  !-.  beHevlng  'iiar  »h  =  <  '^vib- 
ject  shtJiild  re  five  separate  con^.rif.-.r :  •:  .--.il 
entitled  to  bt  pa.ssed  upcn  by  l.nn  separa'e 
and  distinct  from  any  other  leEtsiation. 
vp*>-M'd  the  entire  b;:!  t.>  ee*   rid  ■■>f  th*'  ndf-. 

Question  Wha*  .,-  rjie:.:::  bv  cla>s;;i>'ri  ■.i\.l 
.•-eyviC"'  ' 

-An.-^n'e-  T)..  'frrr:  ( '  ■ -'..an'iot.^  v  yV;0"p;ioci 
t-;  r:-;!  .cc-virt  1  rf-fc-s  t,,  ♦>•,,,  Qcrtv  '-f  public 
fmp-.'>yp(^s  -.x";-  :>re  '.indrr  the  !^.\.T;t  .'-v:-"em 
f:^'^    -ip    by    !rv'    Csv;!    Serv.re    A'-':    oif    1883.    .n'^ 


ani»*nd<'<i 


prov'rit'      m   gener. 


appcmtrrptu  thr- ueh  competitive  examina- 
tion, perin»nen  T*-r  ire.  prnmntiun  on  merK, 
etc  .-it  hr'V  It  ,ipp;it:i  to  13  a24  out  of  'he 
131  WO  emph  yt'fs  then  in  Federal  service; 
bi/t  under  its  :erni>;  Presidents  (and  occa- 
sionally  Ccni;ri,i>)    i;ave   gradually   extended 


Its  coverace  until  n,rw  it  lnc:\;des  all  pr.-.- 
iicns,  whatever  the  lun.iicn  or  desie.'-.i'tu. :;. 
and  whether  compensated  by  flxed  sai~r-  cr 
otherwi.'-'e,  unless  ."tper. ficahv  'xrp;-f'.  hv 
Conertss  or  the  Prejident.  In  I'en*-:;.:  ;..  -.- 
tions  now  outside  -he  classified  service  are 
cur.ht'.entiai  (.*r  pcarv-makin.f  j:.^  it  ions,  tem- 
p.,rary  on-.p.oy nieuts,  or  a  Il.v  Ui -lunaied  in- 
<iepei.de;.:   .sjJtncic^. 

A  tin-pr-toi-  r,-;  n  lane  -gram  college  said 

ll'.i-  abuui  the  bca  k!or, ; 

The  tnfomiation  contained  therein  Is  very 
comprehensive  and  it  wi.l  be  quite  interesting 
to  mt'n.bp:    -of  our  staff  here. 

An  executive  in  a  women's  political 
club  stared: 

I  think  it  is  so  sple-idid  that  I  want  35 
copies  for  the  executive  body  of  our  club. 

The  document  is  .^tri  :tly  nonpartisan  and 
nonpolitical. 

A  county  .^chool  sui^erintendent  in  the 
&  uihwest  writes: 

I',  should  be  in  every  public  school  In  the 
country.  Certainly,  e^'ery  school  teacher 
should  have  one  availabie  for  the  purpose  of 
properly  teaching  the  class  in  government  tbe 
functions  of  our  legislative  bodies.  It  is  a 
very  valuable  document 

UNITED    ST.^TES    DISTRICT     JUDGE    COMMENTS 

A  former  colleague  of  ours  here  in  the 
House  of  Representaiives.  now  United 
States  district  judge  in  the  West,  stated 
the  following  in  a  letter: 

I  am  very  an.xious  to  have  this  document 
for  free  distribution  with  my  compliments  to 
the  newly  made  citizens  i,hat  get  tiielr  natu- 
ralization papers  throtigh  my  court.  In  fact, 
I  think  the  Governmen".  could  well  eupply 
the  document  to  all  ccur.s  where  naturaliza- 
tions are  held. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  complete,  concise,  and 
easily  understood  statemiyits  concerning  our 
Qovernment  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  have 
made  use  of  a  large  number  of  the  first  edi- 
tion, and  have  about  exhausted  my  supply. 

Several  United  States  district  Judges 
purchased  them  for  the  same  purpose. 

tTJKD    IN    PS'XiltAM 

A  constituent  wrote   he  following: 

A  friend  of  mine  loaned  me  a  copy  of  the 
booklet  Our  American  Government— 252 
Questtcus  and  Answers,  published  in  1941. 
which  ycu  had  sent  her  so.netinie  In  the  past! 
I  found  it  mo6t  interesting  and  based  a  DAR 
program  en  it. 

MIDBLB    JftSI  SmPERINTENDEirr  OF  SCHOOLS 

A  -chool  superintend*  nt  in  tlie  Middle 
W'-3t;  wrote  the  following: 

Since  the  pamphlets  or  booklets  have  quite 
a  bit  of  information  not  fo  and  In  our  regular 
reference  books,  they  naturally  became  quite 
useful  to  the  cirlcs  student  They  were  used 
as  reference  material  and  In  classroom  dls- 
cu-^sion. 

These  booklets  bring  in  ii  detailed  form  a 
summajy  of  the  working  of  our  Government 

right  dovn  1.,;t.  Cipitol  Hill. 

I  consid.  :  -duM  a  good  addition  to  otir 
reference  n.-.tena!  ;:;  social  science. 

U>EI?  EY   HGML  LEMON  .-T',  \TIC>;  c .  '  E.t 

An  instructor  m  rooper.iti\-e  exie.n.'^ion 
work  ill  agriculture  ami  h  ;mc  economics 
in  a  land-gram  cciitge  .-l.tted  '.h^■  fol- 
lowing ; 

I  am  h.  :);nc  that  you  wid  send  me  cop.es 
to  be  used  in  helpmg  the  h<  n:e-demonstrH- 
tion  ciubs  develop  prof;ra!Ti~  that  will  lead 
them  to  be  more  efficient  citizens. 


The  president  of  a  large  petroleum 
company  in  the  Southeast  stated  the 
following: 

It  supplies  the  answers  to  many  questions 
I  have  often  wondered  about. 

IN  NrW  ENGLAND  SCHOOLS 

One  college  president  in  New  England 
stated  the  following: 

We  would  like  to  purchase  11,000  copies 
of  this  pamphlet  for  distribution  in  high 
schools.         I 

Later,  this  same  college  president 
wrote  the  following: 

The  response  to  our  offer  to  high-school 
.  principals  to  supply  them  free  o*  charge 
with  copies  of  Our  Ameri(ran  Government — 
What  Is  It?  How  Does  It  Function?  has  been 
so  great  tha>  we  find  ourg»;lves  m  need  cf  a 
Uiousand  cojies  to  meet  leciuests  made  on  us. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity,  which  you 
have  affordetl  us  of  bringing  this  vital  in- 
formation to  the  students  In  our  New  Eng- 
land high  schools. 

These  are  a  few  of  hundreds  of  letters    '^ 
commenting  favorably  on  this  document. 

COST 

The  last  one  that  was  printed — House 
Document  No.  228.  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress, first  .se.ssion — sold  for  10  cents 
each  by  the  Government  Printing  OfBce. 
Each  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate 
was  allowed  150  copies  for  free  distribu- 
tion, whlc^iis  sufficient  to  supply  normal 
requests.  Members  of  Congress  were 
permitted  to  purcha.se  these  booklets  for 
S17  50  a  tha(usand  if  the  order  was  placed 
in  time  fop  the  printing  to  be  done  at 
the  same  tilne  the  Government  Printing 
OfBce  printtd  a  supply  for  sale. 

The  new  revision  that  is  expected  to 
be  ready  in  the  early  part  of  1946  will  be 
the  same  size  as  House  Dccument  No. 
228  and  it  i$  presumed  that  the  co^  will 
be  about  the  same  and  may  be  obtsined 
under  similftr  conditions. 
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America's  Problem  in  the  Postwar  World 


EXTE^^^SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.KOiMERD.ANGELL 

tor  OBzcoii 
USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frid$y,  December  21,  1945 

Mr.   ANQELL.    Mr.   Speaker.  In   the 
midst  of  the  Christmas  season  w  u 

rejoice  and  return  thanks  to  .-  .  y 

God  that  the  world  Is  at  peace  for  the 
first  time  in  7  years.  With  the  ending 
of  the  war,  many  problems  of  sreat  im- 
portance to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
are  knocking  for  solution.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  leading  nations  cf  the 
world  have  had  extended  conferenc?s 
and  negotittions  looking  toward  the 
adoption  of  definite  plans  which  may 
keep  the  world  at  peace.  The  United 
Nations  Oi-ganization  is  rapidly  ncaring 
tho  stage  where  plans  may  be  put  into 
eflect  which  give  promise  of  providing 
the  mechanics  for   adjusting  the  dis- 
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agreements  among  nations  bj'  peaceful 
means   rather  than   by  foice  of  arms. 
The  world  has  iearncd  through  centuries 
of  suffering,  bloodshed,  and  death  that 
force  alone  will  not  bring  about  peace  on 
earth.    Christmas  this  year  should  re- 
mind us  of  things  that  have  not  changed, 
and  the  terrible  experiences  of  the  past 
4  years  should  have  taught  us  that  the 
abiding  spirit  of  Christ  brings  the  best, 
and  the  only  enduring  things  in  tliis  mad 
world.    More  than  ever,  Christmas  this 
year  will  be  a  sacrament  of  family  fel- 
lowsliip,  for  ths  ties  which  the  war  has 
stretched  across  continents  and  oceans 
will  be  dearer  ttian  ever.    As  absent  ones 
return,  we  should  have  happier  homes 
now  that  we  j.re  realizing  what  home 
mean.s.     "On  earth  peace,  good  will  to- 
wards men."    For  1,900  years  the  world 
has  tried  other  means  and  seen  them  all 
fail.    Christ's  way  is  largely  untried,  and 
unless  Christian  people  speak  and  act 
now.  it  will  be  iinored  in  the  shaping  of 
a  better,  more  Christian  world. 

Nothing  except  the  ravages  of  the  war 
Itself  has  so  rou>ed  the  world  as  the  dis- 
covery and  use  Df  the  atomic  bomb.  It 
may  well  be  said  that  we  are  now  living 
in  an  atomic  ag{.  This  great  power  now 
harnessed  by  th.?  genius  of  man  has  not 
only  revolutionised  warfare  but  it  has 
opened  a  storehcuse  of  almost  inexhaus- 
tible energy  which  scientists  believe  will 
be  made  available  for  civilian  uses,  mak- 
ing a  great  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
the  world. 

There  have  Just  been  concluded  in 
Moscow  conferences  between  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  which  have 
resulted  in  reaching  an  accord  between 
theae  representatives  on  many  of  the 
world  problems  row  confronting  us  and 
which  must  be  amicably  adjusted  if  we 
are  to  win  the  peace  as  well  as  the  war. 
Among  the  subje:ts  considered  at  these 
conferences  was  the  one  having  to  do 
with  the  establishment  by  the  United 
Nations  of  a  plar^  and  program  for  the 
control  of  atomic  energy,  outlawing  it 
as  an  instrument  of  warfare  and  devot- 
ing its  great  powtrs  to  peaceful  endeav- 
ors. On  December  4,  1945,  I  introduced 
In  the  House  a  concurrent  resolution 
having  for  its  purpose  a  declaration  by 
the  Congress  of  t:ie  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  control  of  atomic  energy. 
The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Resolved  hy  the  house  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurr  ng),  Tliat  the  Congress 
hereby  expresses  Itself  as  favoring  the  crea- 
tion of  appropriate  international  machinery 
within  the  existing  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  Organlzallon  for  International  con- 
trol and  reduction  cf  armaments  and  weap- 
ons designed  for  mas:;  destruction  of  human 
lives,  especially  thjse  Involving  atomic 
power. 

As  was  recently  siiid  in  an  editorial  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

Steps  to  harness  atonic  energy  to  peace  will 
strike  the  deepest  chor  1  In  popular  sentiment 
wherever  the  potentLilltles  of  the  atomic 
bomb  are  known.  Th  ;  secrets  of  the  bomb 
are  not  gomg  to  be  slared  untU  a  suitable 
•gency  to  control  the  bomb  has  been  devel- 
oped, along  with  systems  of  inspection  to 
prevent  its  clandestine  manufacture  by  any 


country.    The  biggest  part  of  this  task  Is 

ahead,  and  It  is  fraupht  with  •.•normuus  pit- 
falls, and  even  greater  opporvUnitics.  But 
the  bomb  has  been  faced — togei  her— by  those 
whom  it  threatened  to  divide  lirevocably  and 
disastrously. 

The  text  of  the  communique  at  the 
close  of  the  Big  Three  Conference  in 
Moscow  with  respect  to  the  control  of 
atomic  energy  is  of  great  significance 
and  of  great  promise  to  a  distraught 
world.  The  text  with  respect  to  this 
control  is  as  follows: 

VII.  The  establishment  by  tt.e  United  Na- 
tions of  a  Commission  lor  tte  Control  of 
Atomic  Energy; 

Discussion  of  the  subject  of  i.tomlc  energy 
related  to  the  question  of  the  ««tabllshmeut 
of  a  Commission  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  Mln.sters  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend, for  the  consideration  ol  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  NatloEs.  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  United  Natlox,s  of  a  Com- 
mission to  consider  problems  arising  from 
the  discovery  of  atomic  energy  and  re- 
lated matters.  They  have  agreed  to  Invite 
the  other  permanent  memberu  of  the  Se- 
curity CouncU,  France  and  China,  together 
with  Canada,  to  join  with  them  In  assuming 
the  Initiative  In  sponsoring  the  following 
resolution  at  the  first  session  ol  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  In  January 
1946: 

Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  To  establish  a  Commission, 
with  the  composition  and  competence  set  out 
hereunder,  to  deal  with  the  prcblcms  raised 
by  the  discovery  of  atomic  enerijy  and  other 
related  matters. 

I.  Establishment  of  the  Commission: 

A  Commission  is  hereby  established  by  the 
General  Assembly  with  the  terais  of  refer- 
ence set  out  under  section  V.  btlow. 

II.  Relations  of  the  Commission  with  the 
organs  of  the  United  Nations: 

(a)  The  Commission  shaU  submit  Its  re- 
ports and  recommendations  to  the  Security 
Council,  and  such  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions shall  b€  made  public  unless  the  Se- 
curity Council,  in  the  interests  of  peace  and 
security,  otherwise  directs.  In  the  appro- 
priate cases  the  Security  Council  should 
transmit  these  reports  to  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  well  as  to  the  economic  and  social 
council  and  other  organs  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations. 

(b)  In  view  of  the  Seciu-ity's  Council's 
primary  responsibility  under  th(j  charter  of 
the  United  Nations  lor  the  maintenance  of 
International  peaoe  and  security,  the  Security 
Council  shall  Issue  directions  to  the  Com- 
mission In  matters  affecting  security.  On 
these  matters  the  Commission  shall  be  ac- 
ccantable  for  its  work  of  the  Security 
Council. 

III.  Composition  of  the  Commission:  The 
Comnr.lsston  shall  be  composed  of  one  rep- 
resentative from  each  of  those  states  rep- 
resented on  the  Security  Councl  and  Can- 
ada, when  that  state  Is  not  a  member  of  the 
Security  Council.  Each  repre6<;ntatlve  on 
the  Commission  may  have  such  {tssLstants  aa 
he  may  desire. 

IV.  Rules  of  procedure:  The  Commission 
shall  have  whatever  staff  It  may  deem  neces- 
sary, and  shall  make  recommendations  for  Its 
rules  of  procedure  to  the  Security  Council, 
which  shall  approve  them  as  a  procedural 
matter. 

V.  Terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission: 
The  Commission  shall  proceed  with  the  ut- 
most dispatch  and  Inquire  Into  all  phases  of 
the  problem,  and  make  such  recommenda- 


tions from  time  to  time  with  respect  to  them 
as  It  fluds  possible.  In  particular  the  Com- 
mission shall  make  speciflc  proposals: 

(a)  For  extending  between  all  nations  the 
exchange  ol  basic  scientific  Information  lor 
peaceful  ends; 

(b|  For  control  of  atomic  energy  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  ensure  its  use  only  for 
peaceful  purposes: 

(c)  For  the  elimination  from  national 
armaments  of  atomic  weapons  and  of  all 
other  majoi'  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  de- 
struction. 

(d)  For  effective  safeguards  by  way  of  m- 
6p>ectlon  and  other  means  to  protect  com- 
plnng  states  against  Uie  hazards  of  viola- 
tions and  evasions. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  should  pro- 
ceed by  separate  stages,  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  each  of  which  wUl  develop  the 
necessary  confidence  of  the  world  before  the 
next  stage  is  undertaken. 

The  Commission  shall  not  Infringe  upon 
the  responsibilities  of  any  organ  of  the 
United  Nations  but  should  present  recom- 
mendations for  the  consideration  of  those 
organs  in  the  performance  of  their  tasks  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  United  Nations  Charter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the   world   is   sick   and 
troubled.     It  has  gone  through  a  long 
siege   of   bloodshed   and   destruction    in 
which  almost  every  nation  on  earth  has 
participated  at  great  cost  in  the  lives  of 
its  people  as  well  as  its  resources.     We 
need  reconversion,  not  only  from  v.  a:  -i 
peace  but  from  brutahty,  selfi.>h:i(--  uno. 
greed  to  tolerance  and  charity.     M.i\  w- 
not  nope,  under  the  full  Iruition  c:  t!.e 
United   Nations   Organl^aL;on.    ti.at    wv 
may  establish  liberty  ..i.a*  r  law  t;.rout;li- 
out  the  world  as  weli  l>.  :n  t  u:  own  ix  - 
loved  America.     We  have  driroin^Uat.  d 
that,  through  the  great  acccmplishmoM 
of  science  and  the  energy  and  miiii,- 
gence  of  our  people,  we  '  an  producf  ti;- 
necessities  ol  hfe  in  abundarui .  far  br- 
yond  the  needs  of  our  pcoph  .     \Vo  not  i 
only  to  promulgate  a  working  piotiair. 
by   which  the   fruits  of   labor   ina\    i,. 
equitably  distributed  an.onp  oui   people 
in   proportion   to   their   t  ontribiUioM    m 
order  that  all  may  enjoy  :\:v  f:uas  of  ;, 
beneficent  providence.     Witii  Uu    world 
at  peace  and  the  nation.-  ol   the  car::. 
cooperating   to   maintain    r-faor    and    a 
healthy    exchange    of    iiodiic:-    anient 
themselves,  we  can   ]  >  k  forwaivi   ;o  up. 
era  of  prosperity  a:.a  v  «  'l-being  ,^Uvi.  a- 
we  have  never  wiine.-s-  d  bofo:e.     T!:f, 
we  may  say  with  Hen:  \  Van  Dvko   m  di.s- 
cussing  the  guidepost-     n  Tl:t   F>  ';:,;^h 
tc  Peacec 

To  be  glad  of  life  because  it  pive?  v:r\  the 
chance  totlove  and  to  work  ana  i o  ;  .uv  and 
to  look  up  at  the  stars;  to  be  tati.'^teu  with 
your  possessions,  but  not  coi.-c.tcd  u.th 
yourself  until  you  have  n-...:je  :r.e  b,--^-  rf 
them;  to  despise  nothing  in  ti;e  v  or!u  excent 
falsehood  and  meanness;  and  to  fear  nothina; 
except  cowardice;  to  be  governed  bv  vour  ad- 
mirations rather  than  bv  your  dxssust.>^:  t( 
covet  nothing  that  is  your  "neighbor's  exc  e;  t 
his  kindness  of  heart  and  gentleness  of  rna:,- 
ners;  to  think  seldom  of  your  cr.cmies.  cften 
of  yotir  friends  and  every  day  of  Christ;  ar.d 
to  spend  tis  much  time  as  you  csn  u.th  b  dv 
and  with  spirit.  In  God's  oiit-of-noo"-— .'hf  se 
are  little  guldeposts  on  the  footio.;:  to  pf..cf'. 

As  has  been  said: 

Man  Is  a  selfish  and  self -centered  animal, 
prone  to  concentrate  on  the  acqunsltlon  of 
things  for  his  oWn  personal  gratification. 
But  by  strange  contradiction,  man  also  has  aa 
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tr.iqu^TicJiib'.e  r4.il:zaMon  thrit  he  Is  his 
broTiier's  keep'".,  !j;iU  there  is  a  Golden  Ri.;e 
i!-.  it  n.v;.-f  K''''f'  n  h.s  acuuns  il  he  is  to  at- 
t.an  aiM  huld  hiJ^e  things  which  he  nfeas 
and  craves;  that  taere  is  nv  re  a  happinu.--! 
V-  satisfactioji  hi  ;*-..ti..:s  a  uarn.'A  aiid 
ni'itL- ii  life. 

Mr   Speik'-"',  a'  thi-  C!iM>fma5  -ea.--.n 

$(-.  -.iun;vii,\tMi  m  world  hj.-tory,  may  \\  e 

t.tv  Willi  Ctinrifs  Goidon  Amt.'>; 

.  "^ 

O  <!■ -f!  '"-;  p',  ri">'  and  peace,  G  d  of  lit^ht 
t>:  .1  ::'"''i  ■!:).  -'''•(•.  rr  {-cnif  v  i;;:d  "'v  we 
•i.ii.iv  T'nee  :  t  '4i:  CijUii^rv  'i-iis  ■^ri:>;;:  i.ii.ci  f 
;,  ■.•■■  3ii*^f'  w;  '•''  (1  lors  Th  u  h  u  '  (  pc^ed  '•> 
t.  -  :-;.;:.•.■  nu\..'  ;  s  t:;;ir  stnii'clc  vtifh  hard- 
Ship  and  with  hung*  r  ;:,  th"  rr-^dd  cid 
world. 

We  give  tha:  ks  'o  T!,f' P -wpr  th;it  ha^-  m.idp 
and  preserved  i^  !i.  N-ri.;:,,  tl."it  has  r,;rr!fd 
I  ;-  ship  of  ?•(•'»  tli'  u'^ii  sTviim  ar.fl  da^k- 
I..  -:  (;:/!  h  l-  ".Vt:;  lis  a  phicp  of  h'Tiior  ;r,d 
r  wf-r  •:ia*  v\  p  ftv.eh.t  bear  alcft  the  s'raid.^rd 
c;    nr.r;ir';a:   iiD-r'v  aiid   imparthil  Lv'.v 

M.iV  cur  a:,;..rs  ;ir.d  cmi  sch  ".Is  ever  #*;U  d 
as  pillars  of  w.lfarf.  m.iv  tho  broad  lard  i^f 
!".:!' d  with  hoO:'-?  ot  intflluci.t  ai'.d  criit^T'- 
.  ;  I'.rc'ustry.  that  throvisjii  th.,.  \  ,v-.c  c-viP':,- 
tioiis  our  iai  d  may  be  a  happy  la-  :  i;  i  ci^r 
country  a  po\.'er  of  good  will  an..  ...-^  the 
nations. 


case  may  be.     What   do   yci  thir.k  cv.n 
and  should  bo  done? 

Tht'  matter  of  a  Frde;-nl  finan<ia! 
pohcy,  ar.d  i';-  relaacn  tc  this  much-dis- 
ius>ed  V. Old  " i:\2c\r I'jr:'  :  di-cussed  in  an 
ablr  a::d  in:.  ;>■  'jr.  .  .  r;,-.-i  :al  in  the  New 
York  TiiiK'-  for  Fn::,;y  Df^<-rmber  21, 
1945,  as  follo\v^: 


n.'E  p.i 


TY    r     p.    t^flXATION 


Congress  Faces  the  Problem  of  Inflation 

EX'ITNrlON   OF  RFMARKS 

_HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

CK  ^^IN^■l:so7^ 

IN    niK  JlOl'sr:  OF  PKPi^FSFN  lATIVEo 

fr((:d  /,  D^''--ni'M'r  J/.  i'/i5 

Mr.  Pir'FNGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is 
hardlv  ■.■or'-M't  to  -av  ihat  therr"  is  one 
major  pr...'iltm  that  wi-i  far-^  Concr-'-s 
v..hpa  :'  :  ■ '•■■nv' pj-^  in  Janisary  1946. 
'i"ht  :■-'  ar>'  a  ivhrnb^/r  fsf  prnb'.ems  which 
V  ,:i  d"mard  at:t:U:.:.n.  l!  i<  fa.r  to  sav 
tiva*  i!-ifl:^t:o:i  is  orir'  of  tlto-e  matte:  s 
V,  ::;rh  \Kv  ,v:ii  h*\;r  a  lut  abO',;''.  and  .:i 
fa>r:n'M"" !'~n  w  'h  wlvich  'htT''  \y\\\  b^^  many 
iee;i.s;at  ,ve  proposal  ,  It  is  not  my  pnt- 
pose  to  ri'^i!"''  :nfla'!on.  its  ran-e.  cr  I's 
r-nu'd}.'.  ir  th'-^^  rf'm.arks,  Ther*'  itv.iv 
b''  rttar.v  i.-cto*";  raihf^i'  t!ia!t  i"i.-t  ccj^  d'"- 
\  "I'-nmi^nt  v.h;'"h  v.  hi  caa>'^  inflation. 
D.fTcreni  ptf'fiple  ha\»  ditT'^ient  ii[<-A<-  :m 
to  just  wh.a'.  const:t\itr's  inflation,  b--.*. 
m.^  fact  si;ind>  out  and  that  :.-  t^!.-  fact 
'':\-d[  f  I  a  ~  rcaj'itiv  ha'^  'he  ^ia."'t,'er:nc  pi;b- 
i;c  d'  bt  oi  S26J,UOO.OOO  000  B\  \v}Mt*'\-  r 
namo  yot;  ct  11  u,  the  m'tt'-r  of  Govpin- 
ni-  !tt  financ  •■<  i-  i:o;nc  to  bc'  almost  at 
t'-.e  top  of  the  list  f  !v-i'\s  vinch  w,-i!l 
claim  tl:e  at  -ntan.  .i  C'^nKV'-.>s.  In  this 
Rrticie  I  a;a  tOiH;:  to  ■•uljmil,  an  editors, 1 
and  a  ca;ii;[.;ie  ot  ncw,^  U.tti.s  wi'iiout  .ma-:- 
i;-.tr  any  artum-.TU  tnr  or  acain>t  ij>' 
sMtt-m.ent.-  t:;ev  con; am  I  stibmit  t!-,c);i 
to  show  \v  tHt  p*'op!e  are  savmc  all  ov.t 
t^.'"  ccdnt"y.  b"ca!.i!-e  in  almost  every 
::  nvsnaper  y  v.i  w;Il  find  -.'nne  itemi  dea'- 
;nj;  with  :he  que>tion  of  Gccnmcnt 
finance.-  ate  ycui  wiii  always  find  thai 
word  ";nfii!:on  '  foatartd  in  seme  con- 
nection tl; .': ''w  1- It.  So.  as  we  face  the 
N»'v  Y'  :ir,  al,  oi  u-  will  have  forced  upon 
u^  the  fact  th.at  th'^  GovernmenT  ha.s  an 
enormo'i;  It  bh  Srm.e  say  Governm.ent 
c;ec!;t  :-    tcd.y  broken,  or  bent,  as  the 


Bepresentetive  Robert  L.  Doughton,  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Mear  s  Committee,  can 
Bee  no  prospect  of  further  substantial  tax  re- 
ductions until  we  have  "a  balanced  Budget  or 
a  near-balanced  Budget."  He  is  not  hopeful 
about  the  prospects:  "You  can't  tell  what 
Congress  will  do.  If  it  keeps  on  making  ap- 
propriations and  Increasi.ig  peacetime  ex- 
penditures, wp  lust  won't  have  a  balanced 
Bud;:*:  I:  ^f  l'  *  expenditures  down  under 
t*entv-fi-,  e  or  tiurty  billion  dollars  any  time 
6.  o:i.  Ill  b''  surprised.  If  we  can't  pay  as  we 
t  .   1  d  ,;.  •  k:c  ."  }v!w  well  ever  catch  up." 

Mr  D'c  G.'io  .%•  3  r»  ir.irks  poln^  to  the  most 
l::cMrtant  domestic  issue  voday.  As  long  as 
•cf  Federal  Budget  rcmaias  unbalanced,  as 
long  as  the  Federal  Government  continues  to 
finance  its  needs  by  heavy  iJorrowJng,  directly  ' 
or  Indirectly,  from  the  banks.  It  will  Increase 
the  amount  of  money  in  c.rculation  and  the 
amount  of  new  bank  credit.  This  pours  a 
constant  stream  of  excess  purchasing  power 
Into  the  economy,  lowers  the  value  of  the 
monetary  unit,  and  Increases  the  upward 
presEureon  prices  and  wa(;es.  It  is.  in  fact, 
the  majfer  cause  of  inflation.  And  every 
other  economic  problem  thiit  we  face,  includ- 
ing those  of  wages  and  stri  ces,  is  conditioned 
by  Inflation. 

We  can  solve  this  central  problem  only  by 
bringing  the  Budget  into  oalance.  But  this 
is  not  a  problem  that  can  be  solved  merely 
by  pa.ssing  a  single  bill.  It  is  a  problem 
that  arises  with  every  appiropriation  that  is 
proposed,  with  every  plar  that  is  put  for- 
ward. None  of  these  can  be  solved  merely 
on  Its  own  merits.  Each  of  them  must  be 
solved  in  relation  to  its  bearing  on  the 
Budget  as  a  whole. 

In  his  statement  yesterday,  signing  the 
reorganization  bill,  the  I'resident  candidly 
pointed  out: 

"While  I  anticipate  that  this  act  will  re- 
sult in  seme  reduction  of  administrative  ex- 
penditures in  the  agencies  affected  by  re- 
organization plans,  I  do  not  consider  it  prob- 
able that  we  will  generally  save  as  much  as 
25  percent,  as  suggested  in  the  act.  I  wish 
to  jHJint  out,  also,  that  administrative  ex- 
penditures are  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  Government.  Substantial  sav- 
ings in  Government  expenditures  can  come 
only  from  reductions  ir.  the  Government 
programs  themselves." 

In  a  few  weeks  the  President  will  present 
his  Budget  for  the  ne^j-  fiscal  year.  The 
country  wiir  then  know  tow  serious  the  ad- 
ministration is  in  its  efforts  to  head  off  in- 
flation by  the  only  possib  e  method  that  can 
succeed — a  return  toward  a  balanced  Budget, 
accomplished  chiefly  by  i  reduction  of  ex- 
penditures. But  even  if  the  administration 
proposes  the  right  road,  the  country  will  still 
have  to  learn  whether  Congress  Intends  to 
l"ol!ow  it. 

Noi  10  bo  Lirdone  by  the  New  York 
Tunes,   the   Christian   Science   Monitor 

h:a?    a    thoLitiht-provolting    news    item, 
v.herf^  the  word  "infla'.ion"  is  featured. 

The  :t' ni  reads  a.-  folldws: 

YiiE   EcYiNc.    S!;- w-    Pr" ::.    rr    I .vflatio:i— 
■  £:<V     p!  -.1  a-    Lo--:j 

(By  !;:cr.,ird  L,  Strout) 

T'.flation  Is  5 till  the  big  economic  problem 

»,f  Wii-shington. 


The  Christmas  buying  rush  has  accentu- 
ated it.  Not  only  has  it  cleaned  out  stores 
of  many  of  their  items  of  consumers'  mer- 
chandise. Ijut  it  has  convinced  millions  of 
Americans  that  something  queer  is  happen- 
ing to  their  dollar. 

Economists  wonder  if  the  situation  that 
followed  world  War  I  is  going  to  be  repeated. 

Congress,  meanwhile,  has  voted  to  end 
Presidential  wartime  powers  on  June  30,  In- 
stead of  6  mouths  later,  as  the  President 
sought.  Unless  otherwise  extended,  this  will 
remove  many  of  the  remaining  Executive 
economic  controls. 

AMENDMENT  DEFEATED 

An  amcMlment  was  offered  in  the  Senate 
to  extend  the  controls  for  a  year  instead  of  6 
months,  but  it  was  defeated  31  to  30.  with 
35  Senator*  not  voting.  This  may  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  votes  of  the 
year. 

Rightly  f)r  wrongly  it  has  been  charged 
that  consuiner  goods  were  being  held  back 
till  after  January  1,  when  the  excess-profits 
tax  expires, 

Now  a  n«w  deadline  Is  set.  If  inflation  is 
going  to  sflnd  prices  up,  -producers  have  an 
incentive  fcr  holding  back  goods  for  higher 
and  higher  prices.  The  new  date  of  June 
30  seems  to  set  a  new  deadline  for  possible 
inflation  slow-downs. 

On  paper.  Inflation  has  been  pretty  well 
held,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  Between  August  1939 
and  October  1945  the  cost  of  living  has  ad- 
vanced ther-retically  only  30.7  percent,  which 
is  relatively  little  compared  to  World  War  I. 
From  the  time  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  issued  the 
hold-the-li|ie  order,  living  costs  have  riten 
only  3  per^nt. 

LABOR  ASSAILS  FIGURES 

But  laboi  has  all  the  time  denounced  these 
figures. 

It  charges  that  the  abstract  rtatlstics  fail 
to  give  weight  to  quality  deterioration.  Also 
to  the  fadt  that  sturdy,  low-price  prewar 
goods  no  Icinger  are  obtainable. 

Millions  bf  Americans  visiting  shop  coun- 
ters in  the  Christmas  n.ish  season  have 
reached  tlie  same  conclusion. 

Prices  htve  been  held  theoretically  if  you 
can  buy  ttte  standard  goods  en  which  ceil- 
ings are  pltced,  but  try  and  find  these  goods  1 

Then,  a^ln,  here  and  there  price  ceilings 
have  been  tak?n  off.  The  price  of  citrus 
fruits  doubled  almost  overnight,  as  one  in- 
stance. THe  same  Jump  occurred  in  other 
products.  'Housewives  suddenly  discovered 
what  inflation  rt«trictlons  had  meant  in 
their  behalf  during  the  war.  and  stiil  mean 
In  many  products.  Many  shudder  at  the 
prospect  oC  complete  removal. 

SNYDER  WARNINO 

John  Wi  Snyder,  Reconversion  Director, 
recently  warned,  however,  that  a  feeling  has 
grown  up  in  the  country  that  price  stabiliza- 
tion will  soon  be  repealed.  In  fact,  tie  dead- 
line of  Jume  30.  1946.  is  now  widely  expected. 

The  demiind  for  consumers'  goods  is  noth- 
ing short  of  terrific.  Some  observers  had 
thought  there  would  be  a  buyer's  strike  if 
prices  didn't  come  down  and  quality  Im- 
prove. 

But  the  I  Christmas  shopping  drive  seems 
to  prove  tiat  the  public,  with  a  staggering 
amount  of*  purchasing  power  behind  it,  will 
buy  almostj  anything,  no  matter  how  sbcddy 
the  goods,  no  matter  what  the  price. 

Wholesale  prices  help  tell  the  story.  ^ 

Before  Japan's  surrender,  wholesale  prices 
were  going"  down.     They  declined  for  a  week 
thereafter. 
t.      But  sinot  then,  according  to  Mr.  Snyder, 
1  they  have  tisen  every  week. 

During  tthe  week  ending  December  1  the 
Index  of  wholesale  prices  was  at  the  highest 
in  25  years , 
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STEADY  PRICE  aiSR 

The  raw-material  price  index  also  has  been 
making  a  steady  march  uj)ward  following  a 
short  recession  after  VJ-di.y. 

If  America  now  has  a  good-sized  inflation, 
nobody  can  say  the  public  hasn't  been 
warned. 

It  has  been  the  one  subject  of  economists' 
warnings  and  worries  sinci  the  war  started. 
Unlike  World  War  I,  the  controls  and  restric- 
tions to  cope  with  it  have  been  generally 
available.  Against  overwhelming  odds.  Ches- 
ter Bowles.  Price  Adminis.rator.  has  fought 
every  step/)f  the  way. 

But  the  demand  for  higher  prices  now — 
for  a  relaxation  of  controls — is  at  a  new  peak. 
Many  observers  regard  it  at.  doubtful  whether 
Mr.  Bowies'  powers  will  te  continued  after 
June  30. 

OTHER   POSTWA}   ERAS 

At  the  peak  inflation  after  World  War  I, 
the  dollar  had  purchasing  power  of  only  40 
cents. 

After  the  Civil  War.  it  fell  to  44  centa. 
After  the  Revolution,  the  dollar  was  worth 
only  33  cents. 

At  present,  the  equivalent  purchasing  pow- 
er of  the  dollar,  as  compared  to  the  normal 
Just  before  the  war,  is  7'3  cents  Inflation 
already  has  nibbled  24  cen-.8  out  of  the  dollar 
of  flxed  Investments,  pensians,  life  insurance, 
and  the  like.  The  economic  pressures  that 
caused  the  decline  in  the  ?alue  of  the  dollar 
after  World  War  I  were  feeble  compared  with 
.the  gigantic  pressures  now  threatening  post- 
war stability. 

After  World  War  I,  publi:  savings  were  only 
$27,000,000,000,  today  they  are  $145,000.- 
000,000. 

After  World  War  I.  curr-mcy  in  circulation 
was  only  $7,200,000,000,  t(<iay  it  is  $26,700.- 
000.000 

Checking  accounts  show  *d  balances  of  only 
$27,300,000,000  after  World  War  I,  contrasted 
to  $69,100,000,000  today. 

Nothing  quite  like  the  present  inflationary 
prospects  "ere  known  after  the  previous  war. 
It  is  like  the  steel  of  a  trip.  Just  waiting  to 
be  released.  If  the  righ ,  pressure  is  once 
put  on  the  trigger,  nothirg  can  stop  the  in- 
flationary trap  from  snapiiing. 

One  of  the  biggest  dangers  is  that  the  pub- 
lic will  lose  confidence  that  the  Inflationary 
guard  will  be  held.  If  everybody  thinks 
prices  are  going  up.  then  producers  will  hold 
back  goods  till  prices  dc  go  up,  and  pur- 
chasers will  scramble  for  |oods  quickly. 

Mr.  Bowles  is  the  ma  \  standing  in  the 
breach,  but  it  is  doubtft:l  what  support  he 
will  get  from  Congress. 

A  flnal  curiosity  in  tie  situation  la  the 
paradox  of  unemploymert. 

Forecasters  had  been  making  gloomy  pre- 
dictions of  5.000.000  unemployed  at  this  time. 
Actually  the  number  is  less  than  half  that. 
It  seems  very  satlsf actor.' — and  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dejcription  of  what 
has  taken  place  durir.g  the  Christmas 
season  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Strout,  de- 
serves most  careful  co.^sideration.  You 
will  note  that  he  uses  .he  word  inflation 
in  connection  with  his  pointed  comment. 

"Line  must  be  held  against  inflation. 
debt,  says  banker."  With  the  above 
headline  from  another  newspaper,  the 
following  report  of  a  talk  before  a  con- 
vention is  of  interest: 

Chicago. — Holding  the  line  against  infla- 
tion and  paying  off  the  public  debt  are  the 
two  most  important  problems  in  domestic 
finance,  John  Clifford  folger,  president  of 
the  Investment  Bankers  /.ssociation  of  Amer- 
ica, declared  at  the  IBA's  annual  convention 
here.  Warning  that  inflation  is  here  and  has 
been  here  for  some  tin  e.  Mr.  Folger  said 
labor  and  business  alike  have  a  responsibility 
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for  its  cure,  adding  that  labor  stands  to  lose 
just  like  everyone  else. 

You  will  note  that  Mr.  Folger  is  very 
much  concerned  about  what  he  calls  in- 
flation and  this  same  line  of  comment 
will  be. found  in  numerous  news  items, 
addresses,  and  so  forth. 

PROBLEM   OF  GOVERNMENT  FINANCES  UNT7SUAL 

When  Congress  convenes  in  January, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
financial  structure  of  our  Government, 
which  is  entirely  different  from  anything 
we  have  ever  had  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  In  this  discussion  I  mentioned 
the  fact  that  we  had  a  pubhc  debt  of 
$262,000,000,000.  Those  were  figures 
that  had  been  determined  by  a  columnist. 
The  Library  of  Congress  here  at  Wash- 
ington has  given  me  something  a  little 
different,  but  a  few  billions  one  way  or 
the  other  probably  does  not  matter. 
The  Library  of  Congress  has  submitted 
to  me  the  following  figures: 
Total  and  per  capita  debt  of  the  United  States 

Gross  public  debt  and 
guaranteed  obligations, 
Dec.  11,  1945— U.  S. 
Treasury,  Daily  State- 
ment. Dec.  11.  1945- $278,  173,  584.  518 

Estimated  population,  in- 
cluding armed  forces 
overseas.  Jan.  1.  1945 — 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census 
Release,  Series  P-45.  No. 
6,  May  22.  1945 __.  138,955,469 

Average  per  capita  debt — 
computed  on  basis  of 
above  flgtu-ea $2,002 

No  doubt  all  of  us  will  now  admit  that 
we  are  ii.  debt,  although  some  persons 
may  feel  that  they  have  suflBcient  funds 
on  hand  to  meet  their  obligations.  We 
know,  however,  that  numberless  other 
people  are  not  so  situated.  In  this  con- 
nection, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
franc  has  just  recently  been  devalued 
and  in  connection  with  our  problems, 
just  what  does  that  procedure  mean?  If 
we  think  back  on  how  the  French  franc 
and  the  German  mark  lost  their  value 
following  World  War  I,  then  we  may 
want  to  define  inflation  in  terms  of  cheap 
money.  This  is  commonly  known  as 
printing  press  money.  You  need  no 
argument  to  show  what  a  tragedy  would 
result  in  this  country  if  our  currency 
became  valueless  and  people  could  then 
meet  their  obligations  and  pay  their 
debts  with  that  sort  of  money. 

We  need  no  argument  either  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  savings  accounts,  life- 
insurance  policies,  and  everything  else 
would  become  worthless.  So  call  it  what 
you  will,  this  problem  of  our  country's 
flnances  and  that  somewhat  uncertain 
thing  called  inflation,  are  going  to  be 
large  matters  when  Congress  reconvenes. 
Of  course,  there  are  other  issues,  such  as 
the  question  of  loaning  money  to  Great 
Britain.  Russia,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Then,  there  is  an  acute  housing 
shortage  in  this  country  which  will  de- 
mand immediate  attention  by  Congress 
if  existing  Government  agencies  and 
private  agencies  are  unable  to  cope  with 
the  situation.  These  are  only  a  few  ex- 
amples of  a  long  list  of  tremendously  im- 
portant things  on  the  threshold  of  the 
year  1946. 


Pft'tion   Rcrommendine    Changes   To    !m- 
pri^ve    ,S:rvKe.'    R<  ndered    \  ett-ran*    at 
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EXTENSION  OF  R    \- ^.RKS 

HON   H.4R0LD  C  HAGEN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  21.  1945 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  petition 
submitted  by  Roy  Grubstad.  Spooner. 
Minn.,  and  signed  by  153  veterans  of  the 
Veterans'  Hospital,  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
requesting  that  the  Minnesota  State 
Medical  Association  select  a  committee  to 
visit  the  veterans*  hospitals  and  inter- 
view patients  and  recommend  to  proper 
authorities  beneficial  changes  which 
would  improve  the  services  being  ren- 
dered veterans  at  hospital  facilities: 

November  19.  1945. 
MiNTfEsoTA  State  Medical  Association. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  information  appearing  in 
national  publications  recently,  as  well  as 
rumors  and  observations  of  patients  in  the 
hospital  during  recent  months  concerning 
the  care  and  treatment  of  veterans  in  our 
veterans'  hospital,  has  created  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  veterans  here  as  to  how  we  ar« 
being  treated  and  Just  how  such  care  might 
be  improved 

These  disabled  veterans  in  the  hospital  and 
their  families  throughout  the  State  are  both 
interested  and  disturbed  over  the  present 
and  the  future  standards  of  hospital  care  to 
be  offered  the  veterans  of  the  State.  For  this 
reason  we  seek  assurance  from  authority  that 
we  all  recognize  and  have  confidence  in  to 
see  to  it  that  the  medical  care  provided  for 
by  Congress  is  being  made  available  to  the 
veteran  as  intended. 

Therefore,  in  xjrder  to  ascertain  the  type 
of  medical  care  and  treatment  available  to 
the  veterans  of  Minnesota,  we.  the  under- 
signed, in  behalf  of  all  Minnesota  veterans 
and  their  families  appeal  to  the  Minnesota 
State  Medical  Association  to — 

1.  Hav^a  committee  visit  the  hospital  for 
the  purpose  of  Interviewing  both  patients 
and  doctors  concerning  problems  of  medical 
care. 

2.  Recommend  to  the  proper  au'^horities 
the  results  of  such  visits  where  findings 
Justify  such  action  to  assure  our  medical  care 
to  be  comparable  to  the  care  given  In  civilian 
hospitals  and  sanitariums  throughout  the 
State. 

3.  Have  a  permanent  committee  to  visit  the 
hospital  periodically  to  interview  the  patients 
and  to  confer  with  the  doctors  actually  car- 
ing for  the  sick. 

We  do  not  make  this  request  In  a  spirit 
of  criticism  or  belligerency  but  rather  to  pro- 
mote medical  care  to  the  veteran  in  such  a 
way  that  his  welfare  is  assured  and  his  family 
is  relieved  of  unnecessary  worry. 

We  urgently  request  that  our  appeal  to  you 
be  given  consideration. 

We  the  undersigned  indorse  the  petition  to 
the  Minnesota  State  Medical  Association  con- 
cerning medical  care  and  treatment  of  Min- 
nesota veterans  by  the  Veteran's  Administra- 
tion: 

R.  A.  Winter,  A.  M.  Hammer,  Francis  G. 
Johnson,  Helmer  Hammer,  William 
Mlndt,  Leroy  J.  Johnston,  Frank  L. 
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■.XGKI  L     -M:    Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  :.  ••  '   :  iinied,  I  desire  to 

include  u:  i:.    C  l^sigskl  Record  the 

following  article  by  David  Lawrence: 

Value  of  GM  Books  to  Probi:rs  Questioned — 
OrjsERVER  S.\Ys  Long  Stu.jy  Could  BaiNO 
Wrong  Decision  on  Pat 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

On  Its  face  It  would  seem  that  if  General 
M  Hors  opened  Its  books  to  the  President's 
i  act-Flndlng  Commission,  someone  could  fig- 
ure out  whether  the  corpoiatlon  might  be 
able  to  pay  a  30-percent  Ipcrease  In  wages  or 
a  15-percent  or  anything  else.  But  Is  it  as 
sim.ple  as  that? 

Who  Is  going  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
analyzing  an  Institution  as  big  as  General 
Motors  and  deciding  in  anything  less  than  a 
year  of  study  whether  the  management  of 
the  corporation  is  right  in  its  estimate  of 
what  it  costs  to  make  a  car,  how  many  cars 
will  be  sold,  what  the  dealer's  margins  will 
be,  and  what  factors  will  influence  the  total 
quantity  of  cars  sold — especially  competitive 
factoi-s,  such  as  the  models  o:  cars  put  out  by 
other  companies? 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  governmental 
body  to  reach  any  conclusions  just  by  looking 
into  the  books.  And  if  it  did  do  so,  then  may 
It  not  be  said  that  the  Government  is  substi- 
tuting its  Judgment  for  that  of  the  manage- 
ment in  deciding  what  ought  or  ought  not  to 
be  paid? 

RISK   LOSING   PER.OD 

President  Truman  himself,  in  his  much 
discussed  wage  and  price  message  a  few 
weeks  ago,  conceded  that  companies  might 
not  be  able  to  make  profits  immediately  but 
intimate  that  they  should  lalse  wages  any- 
way in  some  instances  and  lalce  the  risks  that 
sales  wou'1  .:  •  i.se  and  costs  would  be  met. 
Indeed.  Mr  P  u:;.an  went  fo  far  as  to  say 
that  If  the  calculations  proved  wrong  at  the 
end  of  6  months,  the  OPA  would  sanction 
requests  for  price  increases. 

This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  the 
Government  doesn't  know  anything  about 
what  the  future  may  bring  hut  Is  willing  for 
industry  to  engage  in  a  gamfcling  match,  and. 
if  the  companies  lose,  they  pay  the  bill  for 
the  previous  6  months  and  get  some  price 
increases  for  the  next  ensuing  period. 

Also  If  the  Government  is  to  determine 
'.\  .  .•  \%  ges  are  to  be  paid  out  by  a  company, 
by  look.ag  at  its  books,  will  it  not  establish 
a  precedent  for  the  reduction  of  wages  the 
moment  the  sales  fall  off?  Or  would  the 
Government  then  argue  that  other  items 
might  be  cut  and  other  economies  might  be 
ctTrcted  first? 
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Plainly  thi$  process  does  not  mean  a  free 
enterprise  system  at  all  but  the  beglnninga 
of  a  controlled  economy  such  as  led  both  In 
Italy  and  Gafmany  In  the  last  decade  Into 
government  <ianagement  of  business  enter- 
prises and  fitally  the  elimination  of  labor 
imions. 

Politics  with  issrx 

UnTortunaOely,  a  lot  of  "bunkum"  Is  being 
passed  back  ^nd  forth  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  tht  unions  and  the  management. 
President  Trilman  is  losing  prestige  by  play- 
ing politics  with  the  issue.  One  day  he 
issues  a  statement  that  seems  to  help  the 
management  Bide.  Then  he  evens  it  up  with 
something  tp  help  the  unions.  His  own 
Pact-Findingi  Commission  was  sitting  Judi- 
cially trying  io  solve  the  problem  of  how  it 
should  approfich  ability  to  pay  when  a  re- 
porter's questlion  at  a  Presidential  press  con- 
ference was  bnswered  by  Mr.  Truman  and 
thus  the  President  decided  for  the  Fact- 
Flndlng  Comfnission  a  question  which  it  pre- 
sumably was' trying  to  decide  for  Itself. 

Then  wheq  a  reporter  told  the  President 
the  company  Imlght  not  continue  In  the  fact- 
finding procedure  if  it  was  asked  to  open  Its 
books,  Mr.  Truman,  without  Inquiring  into 
the  merits  df  the  problem,  promptly  con- 
demned the  dompany  and  said  It  would  be  a 
bad  thing  fori  its  reputation. 

Actually,  itt  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  the 
Fact-Flnding  Commission,  and  for  the  Presi- 
dent, too,  to  illow  the  motor  strike  to  be  pro- 
longed indeflhitely  by  a  statistical  study  of 
the  books  of  the  General  Motors  Corp.,  which 
company  probably  would  have  to  bring  its 
financial  experts  to  explain  the  cost  items, 
its  system  of  pricing,  and  a  thousand  aiKl  one 
other  details  that  certainly  have  little  to  do 
with  the  question  of  settling  a  strike. 

0EC|SION  FOR  MANAGEMENT 

Assume  that  the  Fact-Plnding  Commission, 
which  was  not  supposed  originally  to  issue 
opinions  or  Recommendations,  decided  that 
General  Motiors  could  pay  the  Increase. 
Would  this  jpersuade  the  General  Motors 
management  |  that  the  Government's  board 
knew  what  It  was  talking  about?  After  aU, 
unless  conflsoation  of  business  property  is  to 
be  the  program  of  the  future,  management 
must  take  full  respKmslbiUty  for  the  decisions 
rts  to  what  it  shall  pay  for  labor  or  anything 
else 

If  General  Motors  can  pay  the  wage  in- 
creases, does  this  mean  that  the  Government 
Is  going  to  force  the  rates  of  pay  for  all  auto 
workers  up  t4>  the  same  level,  and  isn't  this 
going  to  put  a  crimp  into  the  new  companies 
being  formed  to  compete  with  General  Mo- 
tors? And  who  is  to  say  what  is  a  fair  profit 
or  an  adequate  surplus  to  lay  aside  for  the 
depressions  that  may  come? 

To  look  at,  the  books  isn't  half  so  impor- 
tant as  to  look  Inside  the  minds  of  manage- 
ment and  persuade  them  that  the  Govern- 
ment knows  more  about  how  to  run  the 
motorcar  business  than  do  the  private  man- 
agers. When  that  time  comes,  America  might 
as  well  concede  that  fascism  has  become  the 
national  policy  and  Government  control  of 
everything  Is  on  its  way. 

The  situation  cries  out  for  mediation  and 
conciliation,  and  then  proper  bargaining. 
Everything  elfce  at  the  moment  is  irrelevant, 
including  a  t  montlis'  study  of  a  thotwand 
and  one  ledgers. 
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